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COMMISSION. 

VICTORIA  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith.  To  our  Trusty  and  -well-beloved  Charles  William  Fitz- 
Gerald Esquire,  commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Charles  Graves, _ Doctor  of 
Divinity  Robert  Andrews,  Doctor  of  Laws,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law, 
Henry  George  Hughes,  Esquire,  one  of  our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  Archibald 
John  Stephens,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  Greeting:  ^ . 

Whereas  an  humble  Address  has  been  presented  unto  Us  by  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses  and  Commissioners  of  Shires  and  Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly 
praying  that  We  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Endowments,  Funds  and  actual  condition  of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  Schools, 
and  to  report  their  opinions  thereon.  . 

Know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  intelligence,  discretion, 
and  diligence,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  do  authorize  and 
appoint  you  the  said  Charles  William  FitzGerald  (commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kildare), 
Charles  Graves,  Robert  Andrews,  Henry  George  Hughes,  and  Archibald  John  Stephens,  to 
inquire  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the 
purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  m 
such  Schools,  and  to  report  your  opinions  thereon.  ■ 

And  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  We  do  by  these  Presents, 
oive  and  oTant  to  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  full  power  and  authority  to  call  before 
you  or  aiiy  three  or  more  of  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you 
may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

And  We  do  further,  by  these  Presents,  give  and  grant  to  you  or  any  three  or  more  of 
you  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  of  the'  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by  all 
lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

And  We  do  further,  by  these  Presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite  to  administer 
an  oath  or  oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you  or  any  three  or 
more  of  you  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  do  further,  by  these  Presents,  give  and  grant  to  you  or  any  three  or  more  ot 
you  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce, ^upon  oath  before 
you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and  other 
writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them -or  any  of  them.  _ 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  upon  inquiry 
into  the  premises,  do  certify  to  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  your 
several  proceedings  as  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  do  within  the  space  .of  One  Tear, 
after  the  date  of  these  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us  m 
like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  1 resents,  together 
with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  afore- 

SaiAnd  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  premises  ordain,  that  this  Our  Com- 
mission shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  our  said  Commissioners, _ or 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  m the  execution 
thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  by  adjournment.  . „ , 0 .„  ,, 

And  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs,  Mayors, 
Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  our  loving  subjects  whatsoever,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you,  and  each  of  you  in  the  execution 
of  these  Presents. 

And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have  made 
choice  of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary 
to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  we  require  you 
to  use  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  require. 

In  Witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  I atent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth  day 
of  November,  in  the  Eighteenth  Year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen’s  Sign  Manual, 

C.  ROMILLY. 

* Commission  extended  to  1st  of  February,  1858,  vide  Report,  p.  1. 
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CAP.  LIX. 

An  Act  to  facilitate  Inquiries  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland.  [23rd 
July,  1855.] 

WHEREAS  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  on  the  Address  of  the  Commons 
in  Parliament  assembled,  to  issue  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  dated  the  Fourteenth  Day  of 
November  in  the  Eighteenth  Year  of  Her  Majesty’s  Reign,  to  Charles  William  FitzGerald , 
Esquire  (commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kildare ),  Charles  Graves  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Robert 
Andrews  Doctor  of  Laws,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  Henry  George 
Hughes  Esquire,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  Archibald  John 
Stephens  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  thereby  authorized  and  appointed  them  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  actual  Condition  of 
all  Schools  Endowed  for  the  Purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Instruction  given  in  such  Schools,  and  to  report  their  Opinions  thereon;  and  for  the 
Assistance  of  the  said  Commissioners,  William  Neilson  Hancock  Esquire  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  said  Commission:  And  whereas  Difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
Prosecution  of  the  said  Inquiries,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  Commissioners  should 
have  Authority  conferred  upon  them,  as  hereinafter  expressed,  to  carry  out  the  Objects 
of  the  said  Commission,  and  that  One  or  more  Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed, 
to  act  under  the  said  Commissioners  and  in  their  Aid:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
Authority  of  the  same: 

I.  In  the  Construction  of  this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Expressions  shall,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Context,  have  the  Meaning  hereinafter  assigned  to  them ; (that  is  to 
say,) 

The  Word  “ Commissioners”  shall  mean  the  said  Commissioners  named  in  the  said 
Commission,  or  any  Three  of  them; 

“ Endowed  Schools”  or  “ Schools”  shall  mean  and  include  all  Schools  of  Royal  Foun- 
dation in  Ireland , the  Schools  on  the  Foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith , the  Charter 
Schools  and  Diocesan  Schools,  and  all  Schools  endowed  on  charitable  or  public 
Foundations  in  Ireland; 

“ Endowments”  shall  mean  and  include  the  Estates,  Lands,  Funds,  and  annual  or  other 
Income  given,  granted,  or  applied  for  the  Establishment  or  Support  of  such  Schools, 
or  for  the  Purposes  of  Education  therein; 

And  “ Lord  Lieutenant”  shall  mean  the  Chief  Governor  or  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland 
for  the  Time  being. 

II.  The  Commissioners,  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  shall  meet  from  Time  to  Time 
at  some  convenient  Place,  and  examine  and  inquire  into  the  State,  Condition,  and 
Management  of  all  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland , and  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the 
Instruction  given  therein,  and  also  into  the  Nature,  Amount,  and  annual  or  other  Value 
of  the  Endowments  of  such  Schools  respectively,  and  the  annual  Income  derived  from 
such  Endowments,  and  how  the  same  has  been  applied,  and  into  such  other  Matters 
connected  with  such  Schools,  and  the  System  of  Education  pursued  therein,  as  to  the 
Commissioners  shall  seem  expedient. 

III.  The  Commissioners,  or  any  One  or  more  of  them,  may  repair  to  any  School  or  to 
any  other  Place,  and  there  to  summon  and  examine,  on  Oath  or  otherwise,  all  and  every 
Person  or  Persons  touching  any  Matters  which  they  are  empowered  or  directed  by  this 
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Act  to  examine  or  inquire  into,  and  to  call  for  V ouchers,  Books,  Deeds,  Evidences,  Maps,  repair  to 
and  all  other  Documents,  and  to  examine  and  inquire'  into  all  Matters  which  to  the  Com-  Schools, exa- 
missioners  shall  seem  necessary  and  proper;  and  the  Commissioners  are  hereby  respectively 
empowered  to  administer  an  Oath  to  any  Person  who  shall  be  so  examined  by  or  before  ca,n  f0’r 
them.  Documents. 

IV.  If  any  Person  having  Charge  of  any  Document  relating  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  Penalty  on 

Endowed  Schools,  or  holding  any  Situation  in  connexion  therewith,  or  having  the  Dispo-  Persons  re- 
sition,  Control,  or  Management  of  any  Money,  Lands,  or  other  Property  for  the  Establish-  be 

ment  or  Support  of  any  such  Schools  or  the  Purposes  of  Education  therein,  shall  be  examined  or 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  or  any  One  or  more  of  them,  for  the  to  produce 
Purpose  of  being  examined,  or  to  produce  any  Documents  before  them,  shall  refuse  to  Documents, 
appear  or  to  be  examined  by  the  Commissioners  or  any  Three  of  them,  or  shall  refuse  to 
answer  such  Questions  as  shall  be  propounded  by  the  Commissioners,  or  any  of  them, 
touching  any  Matter  or  Thing  which  they  are  empowered  or  directed  by  this  Act  to 
examine  into,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  before  such  Commissioners  from  Day  to 

Day,  when  required  so  to  do,  or  to  produce  such  Records,  Deeds,  Parchments,  Books, 

Papers,  or  Writings,  or  any  of  them,  without  good  and  sufficient  Cause,  to  be  allowed  by 
the  Commissioners,  every  such  Person  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  for  every 
such  Refusal,  Neglect,  or  Omission,  to  be  recovered  by  Action  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Courts  of  Record,  or  by  Civil  Bill  in  the  Court  of  any  Assistant  Barrister,  by  any  Person 
who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

V.  The  Commissioners  may  from  Time  to  Time,  as  often  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  Power  to 
as  often  as  they  shall  be  required  so  to  do  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  make  a Report  in  Commis- 
Writing  under  their  Hands,  and  Seals,  or  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  any  Three  of  them,  to  ^°teRe- 
Her  Majesty  of  all  Matters  arising  upon  such  Examinations  and  Inquiries  which  shall  port  to  I-Ier 
appear  to  the  Commissioners  necessary  or  proper  so  to  be  reported,  and  shall  in  like  Manner  Majesty, 
report  and  suggest  to  Her  Majesty  such  Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  in  such  suggest 
Schools  and  the  better  Management  of  their  Endowments,  and  for  the  better  regulating, 
managing,  and  governing  such  Schools,  and  for  the  general  Promotion,  in  connexion  with  ment  0f 
said  Schools,  of  Academical  Education  in  Ireland , as  shall  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  Schools, 
be  expedient  and  practicable. 

YI.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  on  the  Requisition  of  the  Commissioners,  appoint  One  Appoint- 
or more  but  not  exceeding  Four  Assistants  to  the  Commissioners,  to  be  called  Assistant  ™ent  of  As- 
Commissioners;  and  the  Commissioners  may  from  Time  to  Time  remove  such  Assistant  S1®ta"t  Com‘ 
Commissioners,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  on  the  Requisition  of  the  Commissioners, 
appoint  others  in  their  Place;  and  the  Remuneration  to  be  paid  to  such  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, in  addition  to  their  Travelling  Expenses,  shall  be  such  Sum  as  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  shall  appoint,  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
for  each  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  paid  out  of  such  Aids  or  Supplies  as  may  be  from 
Time  to  Time  provided  and  appropriated  by  Parliament  for  the  Purpose. 

VII.  It  shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  act  in  aid  of  the  Comrnis-  Duties  of 
sioners,  and  under  their  Directions,  in  execution  of  the  Objects  of  this  Act,  and  for  that  Assistant 
Purpose  to  visit  and  inspect  such  of  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  as  the  Commissioners 
shall  direct,  and  to  examine  into  the  Endowments  and  State  and  Condition  of  such 
Schools,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Commissioners;  and  such  Assistant  Commissioners 
shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  Rights  and  Powers  as  the  Commissioners  of  any  of  them 
might  or  would  have  had  if  they  had  visited  the  Schools  iri  Person. 

Yin.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge,  lessen,  or  affect  the  Powers  This  Act 
of  the  Commissioners  under  and  by  virtue  of  Her  Majesty’s  said  Commission.  not  to  afffct 

J J Powers  of 

Commis- 
sioners. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

In  the  month  of  November,  1854,  we  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
Majesty’s  Commission,  bearing  date  the  34th  of  that  month,  appointing  us  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  actual  Condition  of  all 
Schools  Endowed  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  our 
opinions  thereon  ; and  directing  us  to  certify  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  under 
the  Commission,  together  with  what  we  should  find  upon  our  inquiry. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  received  your  Majesty’s  assent  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1855,  we  Avere  empoAvered  to  make  a Report  to  your  Majesty  of  all 
matters  arising  upon  the  examinations  and  inquiries  under  our  Commission  and 
the  said  Act,  Avhich  should  appear  to  us  necessary  and  proper  so  to  be  reported. 
And  we  were  by  the  said  Act  directed  in  like  manner  to  report  to  your  Majesty 
such  plans  as  should  appear  to  us  to  be  expedient  and  practicable,  for  the 
improvement  of  Education  in  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  better 
management  of  their  endoAvments,  and  for  the  better  regulating,  managing,  and 
governing  of  such  schools,  and  for  the  general  promotion,  in  connexion  with 
them,  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 

By  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  October,  1855,  the  17th  of  May, 
1856,  6th  of  February,  13th  May,  and  13th  November,  1857,  respectively,  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  1st 
February,  1858. 

We  now  humbly  beg  to  certify  to  .your  Majesty  our  proceedings  under  the 
Commission  and  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  submit  a Report  of  such  matters 
arising  upon  our  examinations  and  inquiries  as  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and 
proper. 

We  beg  also  to  submit  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland,  for  the  better  management  of  their  endoAvments,  and  for  the  better 
regulating,  managing,  and  governing  of  such  schools,  and  for  the  general  promo- 
tion, in  connexion  with  them,  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  of  November,  1854,  when  we  com- 
menced our  proceedings  by  directing  the  preparation  of  a list  of  EndoAved  Schools 
from  the  reports  of  previous  Commissions,  and  the  returns  made  from  time  to 
time  to  Parliament. 

We  addressed  to  the  principal  masters  of  EndoAved  Schools  in  Ireland  a circular 
and  tabular  form  of  return,  applying  for  information  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  foundation  and  endoAvments  of  each  sehool,  the  emoluments  of  the  master,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

We  also  sent  a circular  to  the  secretaries  and  registrars  of  the  different  boards 
having  charge  of  EndoAved  Schools,  and  in  many  cases  to  individual  trustees  of 
such  schools,  requiring  information  and  returns  from  them  similar  to  what  Ave 
required  from  the  masters. 

We  applied,  moreover,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  in  Ireland  for  such  information  as  they  might  be  able  to  afford,  Avith 
regard  to  endowed  schools. 

From  many  of  the  masters  and  trustees  we  received  prompt  replies  to  our 
inquiries,  and  also  from  all  the  boards  except  the  Governorsof  the  Schools  founded 
by  Erasmus  Smith.  The  governors  of  these  schools  declined  to  give  us  the  infor- 
mation Ave  required,  and  forbade  their  masters  to  supply  it.  They  grounded  their 
refusal  on  a privilege  contained  in  their  charter,  which,  as  they  alleged,  exempted 
their  schools  from  being  visited  by  any  person,  unless  authorized  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment ; and  they  furnished  to  us  the  opinion  of  counsel,  to  the  effeet  that  our 
Commission  gave  us  no  power  by  any  compulsory  means,  and  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  endowments,  funds,  or  condition  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  or  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  them. 

A large  portion  of  the  endowments  available  for  education  in  Ireland,  and  a 
numerous  class  of  schools,  being  thus  withdrawn  from  our  inquiries  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Commission,  we  addressed  a communication  to  Sir  George  Grey,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  dated  16th  April,  1855,  stating  our  apprehen- 
sion that,  unless  additional  powers  were  conferred  on  us,  serious  obstructions 
were  likely  to  arise  in  the  execution  of  your  Majesty’s  commands,  and  that  we 
felt  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  for  us  efficiently  to  inquire  and  report  our 
opinion  to  your  Majesty.  Subsequently  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  was  passed. 

Pending  our  application  for  increased  powers,  we  proceeded  with  our  inquiries'; 
and  as  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  of  the 
patrons,  governors,  trustees,  and  managers  of  schools,  we  addressed  a circular  to 
masters  of  schools,  asking  for  this  information. 

To  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a complete  list  of  endowed  schools  and  endow- 
ments  for  schools  in  Ireland,  we  addressed  a circular  to  the  clergy  in  Ireland, 
inquiring  whether  there  were  in  their  respective  parishes  or  districts,  any  endowed 
schools,  and  asking  for  the  names  of  the  masters  and  trustees  of  such  schools ; 
and  also  inquiring  if  there  were  endowments  or  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  which  were  not  in  operation.  We  addressed  this  circular  to  the  following 
classes  of  clergymen  in  Ireland  : — The  Incumbents  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ; the  Parish  Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; the  Minis- 
ters of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Synod ; the  Ministers  of  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod ; the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster ; the  Presbytery  of  Antrim ; the  United  Presbytery, 
or  Synod  of  Munster  ; the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland;  the  Secession  Church ; 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland ; the  Ministers  of  the  Methodist  Church ; the 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society;  and  the  Pastors  of  the  Baptist  Churches. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  this  circular  was  addressed  was  3,588,  and  we 
received  1,793  replies,  which  enabled  us  to  discover  upwards  of  one  hundred 
schools  or  endowments  of  which  we  had  no  other  means  of  tracing  the  existence. 

A similar  circular  was  addressed  to. the.  trustees  of  each  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  replies  were  duly  received. 

With  respect  to  National  schools,  we  decided  on  limiting  our  inquiries  to  such 
as  had  endowments  distinct  from  the  aid  which  they  received  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant ; and  we  accordingly  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  for  a list  of  all  schools  having  such  endowments.  In  cases 
where  the  sole  endowment  consisted  of  a site,  or  a small  portion  of  land  vested  in 
the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees  for  them,  we  did  not  direct  any  inspection. 

Tn  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  ascertained  that  a number  of  schools  had 
received  building  grants,  and  that  land  had  been  conveyed  to  trustees  for  educa- 
tion in  connexion  with  societies  established  for  various  purposes  in  Ireland.  We 
accordingly  prepared  a circular,  which  we  addressed  to  the  several  societies, 
inquiring  as  to  the  endowed  schools  which  were  now,  or  had  been  at  any  former 
time,  in  connexion  with  them.  We  also  inquired  whether  it  appeared  from  the 
records  of  the  respective  societies  that  endowments  existed  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  which  were  not  in  operation. 

This  circular  was  addressed  to  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the 
Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Ireland, 
the  Dingle  Mission,  the  Irish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Native 
Irish  through  the  Medium  of  their  own  Language,  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,  the 
Leighlin  Church  Education  Society,  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  Kildar e-street,  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Scriptural  Education  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands 
and  Coasts,  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  the  Hibernian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  the 
Hon.  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  the  Worshipful  the  Company  of  Drapers, 
London,  the  Worshipful  the  Company  of  Ironmongers,  London,  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  the  Ladies’  Hibernian  Female  School  Society,  London;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London. 
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We  also  addressed  a circular  to  the  Deaus  of  the  United  Church,  inquiring  with 
respect  to  the  endowments  and  schools  in  connexion  with  cathedrals  in  Ireland. 

It  appeared  by  a communication  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  that  the  extracts  of  wills  in  their  custody  contained 
references  to  a considerable  number  of  endowments  for  education.  W e accordingly 
directed  two  of  our  Assistant  Secretaries  to  examine  these  extracts,  and  to  take 
copies  of  all  that  related  to  education  subsequent  to  the  year.  1830.  We  fixed 
on  this  year,  as  the  endowments  of  an  earlier  period  were  nearly  all  included 
in  the  inquiries  of  previous  Commissions,  or  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  last  of  these  was  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835. 
Their  report  gives  a full  digest  of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  up  to 
that  date.  By  means  of  the  extracts  made  by  our  Assistant  Secretaries,  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  a considerable  number  of  endowments,  and  in  some  instances, 


Proceedings  of 
Commissioners. 

Forms,  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
p.  397. 


to  make  their  existence  known  to  trustees  who  had  previously  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  them.  The  endowments  so  discovered  are  fully  noticed  in  the  volume  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
of  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments  accompanying  this  Report. 


In  making  out  lists  of  endowments  from  these  extracts,  we  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  considering  any  bequest  of  less  than  £100,  unaccompanied  by  directions 
to  invest,  as  constituting  an  endowment  that  we  should  inquire  into.  In  the  case 
of  money  left  for  building,  or  expended  on  building  schoolhouses,  we  did  not 
consider  it  alone  as  constituting  an  endowment,  but  where  the  site  was  per- 
manently secured,  we  took  such  money  into  consideration  as  affording  means 
of  estimating  the  value  of  the  endowment. 

In  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  we  found  that  a large  number  of  the  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  principal  masters  of  schools,  which  appeared  to 
have  endowments  attached  to  them,  were  returned  through  the  Post  Office  as  dead 


letters.  In  these  cases  we  addressed  a communication  to  the  incumbents  of 


the  United  Church,  and  to  the  parish  priests,  stating  the  evidence  on  which 
the  circular  had  been  sent,  requesting  such  information  as  it  might  be  in 
their  power  to  afford  with  regard  to  the  endowments  said  to  have  been  in 
operation,  and  inquiring  whether  any  income  or  benefit  was  now  derived  under 
them,  and  if  so,  who  were  the  recipients. 

In  most  cases  we  received  replies,  accounting  for  the  endowments  not  being- 
in  operation ; and  in  some  instances  we  were  instrumental  in  making  known  to 
clergymen  the  existence  in  their  own  parishes  of  endowments  of  which  they  had 
been  previously  entirely  ignorant,  and  in  assisting  the  trustees  to  recover  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1855,  we  addressed  circulars  to  principal  masters  and 
trustees  with  respect  to  1,900  schools  or  endowments;  the  circulars  addressed  to 
the  clergy  amounted  to  3,588 ; the  letters  sent,  in  addition  to  the  circulars, 
amounted  to  3,819,  making,  with  other  circulars,  a total  of  11,305  communica- 
tions sent  during  the  year ; and  the  total  number  of  letters  received  by  us  in 
the  same  year  amounted  to  5,933.  After  the  passing  of  the  Statute  (18  and 
19  Vic.,  c.  59),  we  addressed  new  circulars  to  some  masters  and  trustees  who  Forms,  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
had  neglected  to  answer  our  inquiries,  apprizing  them  of  the  statutable  penalty  p.  398. 
they  incurred  by  a refusal. 

The  returns  which  we  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
with  regard  to  schools  having  endowments  and  annual  subscriptions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Parliamentary  grant,  did  not  distinguish  the  cases  of  subscriptions 
from  those  of  endowments,  as  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  stated  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  so.  We  accordingly  addressed  a circular  to  the  managers  Ibid,  p.  398. 
of  National  schools  named  in  the  return,  and  we  found  that  most  of  the  schools 
on  this  list  derived  the  additional  assistance  from  voluntary  subscriptions  or 
land  held  at  will,  and  not  from  permanent  endowments  of  either  money 
or  land. 

We  directed  our  Assistant  Commissioners  to  inspect  those  National  schools  only 
which  had  permanent  endowments  other  than  sites  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
or  trustees,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endow- 
ments. We  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  a return 
of  all  the  schools  vested  in  them,  or  in  trustees  for  them,  or  secured  by 
bond,  together  with  the  cost  of  erecting  the  schoolhouses.  W e were  thus  enabled 
to  prepare  a table  showing  the  number  of  vested  National  schools  not  included  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
in  the  inspections  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  exhibiting  the  total  p-  732. 
estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises. 

The  Statute  18  and  19  Vic.,  c.  59,  having  passed,  we  proceeded  in  the  month 
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Proceedings  of  of  August,  1855,  to  hold  public  Courts  in  the  order  set  forth  in  the  Minutes  of 
Commissioners.  Evidence,  and  also  to  visit  a number  of  the  principal  endowed  schools  in  Ireland. 

~ — These  Courts  were  held  in  the  chief  town  of  each  county  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
Ev.  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  indebted  to  the  High  Sheriffs,  the  Sub-sheriffs,  the  constabulary,  and  the  other 
local  officers  for  the  facilities  afforded  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  inquiries. 
•Forms,  Ev.  vol.  ii.  We  had  notices  of  our  public  Courts  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  Sir 
p-  399.  Duncan  M‘Gregor,  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary,  was  so  good  as  to  order 

notices  to  be  posted  in  the  district  of  each  sub-inspector  of  the  constabulary. 
We  also  addressed  a notice  of  our  public  Courts  to  all  persons  who  had  been  in 
special  correspondence  with  us  in  the  respective  counties,  and  to  all  the  school- 
masters, from  whom  important  communications  had  been  received.  The  business 
of  our  office  in  Dublin  Castle  was  meanwhile  left  in  charge  of  two  of  our 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

In  holding  our  public  Courts  we  adopted  the  following  course  of  proceedings. 
We  first  directed  our  Secretary  to  read  the  documentary  evidence  which  we 
had  collected  from  the  reports  of  previous  Commissions,  from  returns  made  to 
Parliament,  and  from  other  sources,  with  regard  to  the  most  important  endow- 
ments. We  examined  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools,  and  received  evidence 
from  magistrates,  landed  proprietors,  the  mayors,  and  principal  inhabitants  of 
towns,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  trustees  of  schools,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  particular  endowments,  or  in  the  subject  of  education  generally. 
Ev.vols.  j.  aud  ii.  The  evidence  was  taken  down  by  our  shorthand  writers,  and  accompanies  this 
report. 

We  visited  upwards  of  100  schools,  including  all  the  principal  grammar  schools 
in  Ireland,  and  nearly  all  the  endowed  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  several  counties. 

In  the  cases  of  Bishop  Foy’s  School,  at  Waterford,  and  the  Endowed  School 
at  Midleton,  we  held  adjourned  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  inquiries 
which  we  were  unable  to  complete  within  the  time  originally  allotted. 

Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  this  visitation,  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  Statute  18  & 19  Vic.  c.  59, 
appointed  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Frederick  William 
M‘Blain,  and  Edward  Pennefather,  Esquires,  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  inspect 
“such  of  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  as  we  should  direct,  and  to  examine 
into  the  endowments,  and  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  and  to  report  to  us.” 
Forms,  Ev.  vol.  ii.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  been  furnished  by  us  with  forms  of  report 

pp.  399-402.  intended  to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  commenced  their 
Tables,  vol.  iii.  inspection  in  November,  1855  ; and  we  have  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments  some  of  the  results  of  their  inspection,  accompanied  by  extracts 
from  their  reports. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  accounts  of  the 
several  trustees,  and  boards  having  charge  of  schools,  should  be  examined.  We  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  requesting  that  an  official 
accountant  might  be  appointed  to  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  His 
Excellency  selected  Richard  S.  Hickson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Accountants  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  who,  under  our  directions,  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  also  the  accounts  of  the  following 
endowed  schools  under  the  management  of  boards  or  individual  trustees: — 
The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Blackhal  1-place ; Pleasant’s  Asylum,  Camden-street ; 
Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock ; Morgan’s  School,  Castleknock  ; the  Hibernian 
Marine  School,  Rogerson’s-quay ; the  Swords  Borough  School;  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  St.  Bridget’s,  St.  John’s,  St.  Luke’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Michan’s,  and 
St.  Peter’s ; and  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  of  SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  Dublin ; 
Wilson’s  Hospital,  Leney,  Westmeath;  the  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Mary’s 
Shandon,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Cork,  endowed  by  Moses  Deane ; and  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork;  Vaughan’s  Charity,  Drumkeeran,  Fermanagh;  and 
Appendix,  p.  20.  Jackson’s  Charity,  Monaghan;  and  his  general  report  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

At  our  public  Courts  in  Dublin,  as  a part  of  our  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  the  Incorporated 
Society,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  we  examined  the  mode  in  which  they  kept  their 
accounts,  and  we  have  noticed  the  results  as  to  each  Board  in  subsequent  parts 
of  our  Report. 
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The  accounts  of  the  other  schools  and  institutions  are  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  general  question  of  Audit  of  accounts. 

Having  received  evidence  indicating  unsatisfactory  management  of  the  estates 
under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  public  boards,  and  also  under  the  charge  of 
private  trustees,  we  applied  to  Sir  George  Grey  to  authorize  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Estates  to  inquire  into  the  general 
management  of  the  landed  property  belonging  to  endowed  schools  in  Ireland. 

His  Excellency  selected  James  William  Murland,  Esq.,  who  proceeded  to 
conduct  his  inspections  in  accordance  with  our  letter  of  instructions.  His  reports 
are  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  are  noticed  in  a subsequent  part  of  our 
Report. 

We  thus  completed  our  proceedings  for  the  year  1855,  a quorum  of  our  body 
having  met  for  the  despatch  of  business  on  119  days.  Thirty-four  meetings  were 
held  at  our  office,  Dublin  Castle,  twelve  at  public  Courts  in  Dublin,  and  forty  at 
public  Courts  in  the  several  counties.  Thirty-three  days  were  occupied  in 
travelling,  and  in  visiting  schools. 

In  the  commencement  of  1856  Ave  instituted  inquiries  into  the  numerous  fee- 
farm  grants,  and  leases  securing  sites  and  schoolhouses  which  formed,  in  the 
aggregate,  a ^ large  amount  of  property  for  educational  purposes.  We  had  applied 
for  and  obtained  from  J ohn  Litton,  Esq.,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  the  books  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  leases  that  were  in  his  custody.  We  had  also  obtained 
the  books  and  leases  in  the  custody  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
and  we  subsequently  got  the  leases  in  the  custody  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 
The  leases  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  were  sub- 
mitted to  our  inspection,  as  were  likewise  those  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

We  were  thus  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  the  number  of  schools  on  our  list. 
In  several  cases  we  forwarded  copies  of  such  leases  to  the  trustees,  and  received 
replies,  stating  that  the  leases  so  forwarded  had  enabled  them  to  recover  the 
patronage,  or  the  possession  of  the  school,  and  to  establish  the  existence  of 
endowments  which  had  been  unknown  to  them. 

In  some  cases  we  found  that  although  the  leases  had  been  duly  registered,  and  had 
acquired  a Parliamentary  title  conferred  on  them  by  Stat.  4 Geo.  IV.,  ch.  86,  s.  10, 
some  of  the  estates  on  which  the  sites  were  granted  had,  nevertheless,  been  sold 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland,  without  any 
exception  of  such  sites  having  been  made  in  the  conveyance. 

In  March,  1856,  Mr.  Pennefather,  who  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  the  Northern  District,  sent  in  his  resignation  to  us,  and  after  some  time  his 
place  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq. 

In  April,  May,  and  November,  1856,  we  held  public  Courts,  at  which  we 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  Hospital  and  Free 
School  of  King  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital ; into  the 
management  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Up  to  14th  of  October,  1856,  we  were  occupied  during  twenty-five  days  with 
our  Public  Courts,  and  with  meetings  for  the  despatch  of  business  at  our  office 
in  Dublin  Castle. 

From  the  15th  of  October  until  the  17th  of  January,  1857,  we  were  engaged 
in  considering  various  plans  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of 
our  Commission,  and  in  revising  the  Drafts  of  portions  of  a Report  prepared  by 
our  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  directions  given  to  him  in  December,  1855. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1857,  two  resolutions,  embodying  certain  principles, 
were  adopted  by  a majority  of  our  body,  and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  a plan  for 
a Draft  Report  was  approved  of  by  three  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  then 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  preparation  of  the  Draft  Report,  on  the  basis  of 
the  above-mentioned  resolutions  and  plan,  should  be  referred  to  the  three  Com- 
missioners, viz.: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  and 
Robert  Andrews,  Esq. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  with  the  preparation  of  the  Draft  Report,  but 
their  labours  were  interrupted  until  the  middle  of  October  by  the  illness  and 
consequent  absence  of  Dr.  Graves. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1858,  the  three  Commissioners  brought  up  the  Draft 
Report,  proof  sheets  of  which  had  been  sent  in  the  preceding  month  to  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Stephens. 
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On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Hughes  submitted  to  the  three  Commissioners 
his  reasons  for  not  concurring  in  the  Draft  Report,  requesting  that  they  should 
be  transmitted  to  your  Majesty.  They  are  accordingly  annexed  to  this  Report. 

Mr.  Stephens  at  the  same  time  stated  that,  not  having  had  time  to  complete 
his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  would  be  unable  to  lay  his  objections  before  them  previous  to  the  period 
fixed  for  our  reporting  to  your  Majesty. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  Itf  IRELAND. 
From  the  Foundation  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools , in  1570,  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Free  Schools,  in  1608. . 

The  Diocesan  Free  Schools  are  the  oldest  of  the  existing  Endowed  Schools 
in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1570,  they  were  placed  on  a permanent  basis  by  an  Act 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  thirty-three  years  after  the  act  which  imposed  on  the 
clergy  of  the  United  Church  the  obligation  of  keeping  parochial  schools,  and 
twenty-two  years  before  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College. 

In  1539,  the  report  of  a commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys,  called 
forth  a recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  some  six  of  the  religious  houses, 
for  the  reason  that — “ In  them  young  men  and  children,  both  gentlemen  children 
and  other,  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be  brought  up  in  virtue,  learning, 
and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  womenkind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one 
part,  in  the  said  nunnery,  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.”  T his 
recommendation,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

Four  years  later,  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  devised  a scheme, 
communicated  in  a letter  to  the  King  (27th  August,  1543),  for  “converting 
Christ’s  Church  into  a free  school — “ whereof  there  is  great  lack  in  this  land, 
having  never  a one  within  the  same.” 

The  suppression  of  religious  houses,  in  which  provision  had  been  made  for 
education,  especially  of  a superior  kind,  created  a want  of  schools,  which  the 
Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  intended  to  supply.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  founding 
them  is  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  Free  Schools,”  and  recites — “ Foras- 
much as  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  of  this  your  Majesty’s  realm  hath  of 
long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barbarous  states,  not  understanding  that  Almightie 
God  hath  by  his  divine  laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  haynous  offences  which 
they  spare  not  daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  hee  hath  by 
his  Holy  Scriptures  commanded  a due  and  humble  obedience  from  the  people  to 
their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  pointes,  touching  their 
damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  up  of  youth  of  this  realm, 
either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  Avhere  through  good  discipline  they  might 
be  taught  to  avoide  these  lothsome  and  horrible  errours.”  It  then  provides  that 
there  should  be  henceforth  “ a free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland 
the  schoolhouses  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shiretown  (where  a schoolhouse 
had  not  been  already  built)  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese ; the  endowment  to 
be  paid  one-third  by  the  ordinaries,  and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical 
persous  in  each  diocese. 

As  to  the  state  of  endowed  schools  during  the  short  period  that  intervened 
between  the  act  of  Elizabeth  and  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  schools,  we  possess 
but  little  information ; but  from  such  as  we  have,  it  appears  that  the  schools  v'ere 
not  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  following  preamble  to  a proclamation  issued 
by  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy,  nearly  fifteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  shows  that  at  that  time  it  had  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
proclamation,  dated  4th  March,  1584,  after  reciting  the  wretched  state  of  parish 
churches,  goes  on  to  state  that  “ we  also  find  that  free  schools,  which  are  to  be 
maintained  and  kept  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  youth  in  good  litera-r. 
ture,  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  not  kept  or  maintained,”  &c. ; and  therefore 
F commissioners  were  appointed  to  “ make  inquiry  into  the  same.”  In  the  troubled 
state  of  the  country,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  commission  could 
produce  any  satisfactory  results ; and  no  other  measure  of  importance  relating  to 
education  in  Ireland  is  recorded  until  a few  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  subsequent  reign. 
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From  the  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  in  1608,  to  that  of  Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools,  in  1669. 

The  next  endowments  for  education  were  the  Royal  Free  Schools  planned  by 
King  James  I.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  as  part  of  his  scheme  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Ulster.  In  1608,  King  James  I.  made  certain  orders  in  the  Privy 
Council  which  he  required  to  be  observed  upon  the  plantation  of  the  escheated 
lands  in  the  Counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (now  Londonderry),  Do- 
negal, Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  among  which  is  the  following  : “ That  there  shall 
be  one  free  school,  at  least,  appointed  in  every  county,  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  learning  and  religion.”  On  the  21st  of  July,  1609,  a commission  was  issued 
to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  others,  containing  the 
following,  among  other  instructions : — 

“ That  the  parcels  of  land  which  should  be  allotted  to  the  College  in  Dublin, 
and  to  the  free  schools  in  the  several  counties,  are  to  be  set  out  and  distinguished 
by  mears  and  bounds,  to  the  end  the  same  may  be  accordingly  passed  by  several 
grants  from  us.” 

Several  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  these  intentions  were  carried  into 
effect  On  the  30th  of  January,  1612-3,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
directing  that  the  escheated  lands  in  several  of  the  counties  of  Ulster,  which  had 
been  assigned  for  the  endowment  of  free  schools,  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses  where  they  were  to  be  established,  to  the  use 
of  the  schoolmasters.  It  was  also  directed  that,  as  there  were  no  fitting  school- 
houses  erected,  the  rents  of  the  lands  should  be  suffered  to  accumulate  until  there 
were  funds  enough  for  the  purpose : no  masters  being  appointed  in  the  meanwhile. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  orders  were  complied  with;  for,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1614,  we  find  the  King  again  writing  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  directing  him  to 
convey  the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  for  the  maintenance  of  divers  grammar 
schools.  The  lands  were  to  be  conveyed  for  distribution  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  was  also  empowered  to  select  the  “ most  apte  places”  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  schools. 

This  was  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  School,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  when  King  James,  by  letters  patent,  established 
a “ perpetual  free  school  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to  be  held  at  Dungannon,”  the 
master  to  be  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  to  enjoy  certain  lands  described  in  the  patent,  the  same  as  those  afterwards 
granted  by  King  Charles  I.  for  a free  school  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to  be  held, 
however,  not  at  Dungannon,  as  originally  intended,  and  where  it  is  now  actually 
held,,  but  at  the  town  of  Mountjoy.  By  the  same  letters  patent,  King  James 
appointed  a person  named  John  Bollingbrooke  as  master  of  the  school. 

For  some  time  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Royal  Schools ; but,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1618,  the  King  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  referring  to  his  previous  letter  of  the  21st  of 
April,  1 614,  and  observing  that  though  the  Archbishop  had  appointed  school- 
masters, yet  the  land  had  not  been  conveyed  as  directed,  and  was  daily  diminishing 
by  encroachment.  He  then  ordered  that  the  lands  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Archbishop  on  a plan  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  delay  in  the  Endowments  of  these  schools  being  properly 
conveyed,  some  of  them  must  have  been  in  operation,  for  we  find  that  King  James, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1618,  appointed  Geoffry  Middleton,  master  of  the 
school  of  Fermanagh;,  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1621,  he  appointed  John 
Sterne  to  be  master  of  the  Cavan  School ; and  he  afterwards  appointed  Nicholas 
Higginson  to  the  same  office,  by  letters  patent,  dated  13th  November,  1623. 

In  the  appointments  of  masters  by  King  James  it  is  recited  that  lands  had  been 
assigned  for  the  schools  in  six  counties,  among  which  Londonderry  is  enumerated; 
but  we  have  found  no  trace  that  the  Royal  School  for  that  county  was  ever  in 
operation.  With  respect  to  it  a difficulty  seems  early  to  have  arisen,  for  we  find 
that : — “ On  the  26th  of  March,  1615,  King  James  issued  a letter  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  reference  to  the  plantation : and  in 
1616,  the  Corporation  sent  over  Commissioners,  who,  on  their  return,  report, 
among  other  matter’s,  as  follows  : — c And  for  a free  school  we  have  allotted,  when 
it  is  donne,  300  acres,  which  Mr.  Springham  has  promised  to  build  at  his  own 
charge  next  yeare.’”  Mr.  Springham  erected  the  school  in  1617. 

It  was  stated  before  us  that  the  townlands  of  Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha,  yield- 
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ing  about  £450  a-year,  the  only  property  of  the  Irish  Society  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Foyle  river,  were  probably  the  lands  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  have  formed  a part  of  the  estate  of  the  Irish  Society  ever 
since  1614.  But  how  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  does  not 
appear ; for  they  form  no  part  of  the  lands  described  in  their  charter.  It  was 
also  stated  that : — “ Whatever  the  arrangements  entered  into,  they  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Crown,  as  in  June,  1624,  King  James  and  the  Privy  Council 
issued  the  following  order  to  the  Corporation  of  London:  ‘ that  700  acres,  intended 
by  His  Majestie  for  the  maintenance  of  a school  within  that  city,  if  it  be  possible, 
may  be  found  out,  and  employed  to  the  use  it  was  first  allotted  for  ; and  that  the 
twenty  marks  yearly  stipend  exhibited  by  the  Londoners  for  the  maintenance  of 
a schoolmaster,  now  resident  there,  may  be  confirmed  to  him,  the  said  school- 
master and  his  successors  for  ever,  and  that  there  be  a fair  and  convenient  church 
erected  in  that  citie,  for  the  assemblage  of  the  bishopp,  clergie,  cittizens,  and 
parishioners,  to  have  divine  service.’  ” 

“To  which  the  following  answer  was  made  by  the  Corporation: — ‘To  the 
sixth — for  700  acres  of  land  intended  for  the  free  school,  they  know  not  in  whose 
possession  the  same  is,  but  desire  it  may  be  examined  and  found  out,  whereby  they 
may  be  freed  from  the  twenty  marks  per  annum,  they  have  of  their  own  benevo- 
lence allowed,  and  doe  as  yet  voluntarily  allow  to  that  use,  which  being  a free  gift 
they  humbly  pray  may  be  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  for  the  building  of  a new 
church  in  that  citty,  they  shall  hereafter,  when  it  shall  please  God  that  the  citty 
shall  be  better  replenished  with  inhabitants,  take  it  into  due  consideration:  in  the 
meantime  they  have  given  orders  for  the  inlarginge  of  the  church  there,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  use.’ 

“The  Crown  being  still  dissatisfied,  the  Common  Council  received  in  May,  1625, 
a further  remonstrance  from  the  Privy  Council,  containing  the  following  : — ‘ That 
the  surveyors  of  Ireland  be  written  unto,  concerning  the  700  acres  allotted  for 
the  free  school,  and  the  stipend  of  twenty  marks  for  the  schoolmaster  be  con- 
firmed unto  him  in  perpetuity.’ 

“ To  which  the  Corporation  made  the  following  reply: — ‘ To  the  tenth — they 
humbly  pray  that  the  surveyor  of  Ireland  may  be  writt  unto  for  the  finding  out 
of  the  700  acres  of  land  allotted  unto  the  free  school,  whereby  they  may  be  freed 
from  the  annual  stipend  of  twenty  marks,  which  they  voluntarily  allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster,  which  being  a free  gift  they  humbly  pray  may 
rest  at  their  pleasure.’  ” 

It  appears  from  this  case  that  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  endowments  existed 
at  a very  early  period,  and  that  impediments  were  sometimes  interposed  by  bodies 
corporate,  which  in  the  reign  of  King  James  must  have  been  difficult  to  surmount. 

The  endowment  of  Royal  Schools  for  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
and  Cavan,  by  King  James  I.  is  noticed  in  a debate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
in  the  year  1640.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  supporting  a.  bill  concerning  free 
schools,  said  that  it  was  intended  only  for  Ulster  where  King  James  had  erected 
several  free  schools  and  endowed  them,  some  with  £100,  some  with  £200  per 
annum,  and  some  with  more,  which  schools  being  in  places  inconvenient  for  the 
entertainment  of  scholars,  it  was  proposed  by  the  bill  to  remove  them  to  more 
convenient  places,  and  to  divide  them,  when  the  means  were  great,  into  several 
schools.  The  bill  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  effect  as  the  Act  of  Charles 
II.,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice.  The  only  schools  we  have  any  trace  of  in 
1641,  to  which  this  language  would  be  applicable,  are  the  Royal  Schools, 
originally  endowed  by  King  James  I.,  and  subsequently  incorporated  by  King 
Charles  I. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  observes  that 
Pynnar  gives  the  extent  of  the  forfeited  lands  at  about  400,000  acres,  situated  in 
the  Counties  of  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  and 
states  that,  of  these,  100,000  were  granted  for  church,  school,  and  Corporation 
lands. 

Besides  endowing  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ulster,  King  James  assisted  several 
others  both  in  that  province  and  elsewhere.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1624,  he 
granted  200  acres  for  a free  school  for  the  county  of  Longford,  an  endowment 
which  is  no  longer  in  operation  ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  so 
lately  as  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  though  it  was  then  unknown 
who  the  founder  was ; and,  in  the  grants  made  by  the  King  for  the  foundation  of 
corporate  towns,  there  was  in  general  a stipulation  that  a small  quantity  of  land, 
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the  diocesan  contributions,  and  a free  house  repaired  by  the  county — that  there  are  no  other 
schools  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  except  the  Parochial  and  National  Schools  for  the 
poorer  classes — and,  lastly,  that  the  master  himself  is  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  teacher. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
•decline  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  Protestant  chil- 
dren in  the  locality  to  maintain  it. 

Formerly,  Roman  Catholics  did  attend  the  school;  but  latterly,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  their  clergy,  they  have  been  withdrawn,  although  no  interference  with  the 
religious  principles  of  the  pupils  was  ever  charged  against  the  master.  Mr.  Lane,  however 
(the  Principal  of  the  institution)  is  a Protestant  clergyman  ; and,  from  what  I could  learn 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  there,  I do  not  consider  it  at  all  probable  that  Roman  Catholic 
parents  will  send' their  children  to  the  Diocesan  School  so  long  as  its  sole  master  is  a Pro- 
testant clergyman,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  attainments  or  how  pure  his  character  may  be. 

This,  in  reality,  appears  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the  school. 
The  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  as  assistant-master  -would  (as  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  held  by  the  Commissioners  at  Naas),  in  all  likelihood,  induce  a 
return  of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys ; and  I may  add,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would 
be  increased  if  the  education  imparted  partook  somewhat  more  of  the  commercial  character. 

With  regard  to  the  District  Diocesan  School  of  Ossory  and  Leighliu,  that  is  a still  more 
remarkable  failure  than  the  school  at  Naas.  The  old  diocesan  schoolhouse  having  become 
dilapidated,  the  master,  who  is  also  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  (Rev.  D.  II. 
Scott),  removed  about  two  years  ago  to  a private  house  in  the  town,  where  he  now  holds  the 
Diocesan  School,  so  called.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  only  two  pupils  present, 
and  there  is,  I fear,  but  slender  chance  of  the  school  reviving  under  present  circumstances. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  who  preceded  Mr.  Scott  in  the  school,  had  upwards  of  forty 
boarders  and  thirty  day  scholars.  Mr.  Scott  has  not  a single  boarder,  and  very  few  day 
boys  indeed. 

Carlow  is  a remarkably  good  town,  containing  upwards  of  9,000  inhabitants,  and  a large 
and  respectable  Protestant  population;  and  yet  Mr.  Scott,  with  an  income  of  £120  per 
annum,  derived  from  the  diocesan  fees,  is  unable  to  draw  to  his  school  a dozen  pupils. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  having  private  schools  or  classes, 
to  which,  although  not  in  any  way  endowed,  the  majority  of  the  respectable  Protestant 
children  resort  for  their  education. 

The  Diocesan  Schools  in  Ireland,  with  few  exceptions,  have  proved  failures.  The 
Clare-street  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  the  14th  April,  1851,  say  that,  “ This  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  masters,  which  is  alike  distasteful  to  the 
clergy  and  masters;  and,  partly,  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  many  of  the  schoolhouses, 
for  the  repairs  of  which  no  funds  beyond  a voluntary  presentment  by  a Grand  Jury  are 
provided  by  law.” 

Additional  reasons  are  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  these  establishments  are  not 
subject  to  any  inspection  or  visitation,  and  that  no  adequate  control  is  exercised  over  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  respective  schools. 

National  Schools. 

As  these  schools  are  regularly  and  frequently  examined  by  the  competent  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  National  Board,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any 
remarks  as  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  I must  be  permitted  to  state,  however,  that  in 
several  instances  I have  found  teachers  not  at  all  qualified  for  their  positions  or  duties, 
and  schoolhouses  and  rooms  quite  unsuited  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  Further,  I would 
observe,  that  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  requiring  a certain  average  attendance  to 
be  attained  at  their  schools  as  a condition  of  their  being  entitled  to  certain  advantages, 
throw  a temptation  in  the  teacher’s  way  of  falsifying  the  averages,  and  consequently  the 
statements  of  the  average  attendance  at  these  schools  must  be  received  with  some  reserve. 

In  one  school  a master  admitted  to  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  recording 
a larger  attendance  of  pupils  than  actually  occurred  on  the  given  day;  and,  when  I asked 
him  why  he  concealed  that  fact  from  the  Inspector  but  admitted  same  to  me,  he  accounted 
for  the  difference  by  the  remark  that  he  was  speaking  to  me  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

In  general,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  are  inadequate,  and  they 
are  thus  very  seldom  able  to  maintain  the  social  position  which  so  much  contributes  to 
the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  schoolmaster’s  office. 

Almost  all  the  National  Endowed  Schools  in  my  district  were  under  the  management  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  many  of  these 
schools  the  duty  of  visiting  and  superintendence  is  very  inadequately  discharged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  but  seldom  do  they  undertake  the  business  of  examining  the 
children  in  their  secular  attainments.  They  probably  consider  that  the  efficient  inspection 
conducted  by  the  paid  officers  of  the  National  Board  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  any 
active  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  at  least  so  far  as  secular  instruction  is 
concerned. 

Almost  everywhere  in  my  district  the  National  Schools  are  regarded  by  the  people  and 
spoken  of  as  “the  Catholic  schools,”  and  this  impression  on  the  popular  mind  is  strengthened 
by  the  unfortunate  choice  so  generally  made  in  the  locality  of  the  schools,  viz.,  the  chapel- 
yard,  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Slight  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  has  exercised  a powerful 
deterrent  effect  on  the  attendance  of  Protestant  children  at  those  schools. 
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10  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  Schools. 

Only  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  was  in  my  district,  viz., 
the  Drogheda  Grammar  School.  This  class  of  schools  is  entirely  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  head-master,  who  is  subject  to  no  manner  of  inspection  or  visitation, 
and  who  has  received  no  rules  from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  to  guide  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  I think  this  state  of  things,  while  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  Charter 
regulating  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  is  also  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
which  would  he  much  promoted  by  a regular  and  adequate  inspection.  I may  observe 
that  the  masters  themselves  appear  to  desire  inspection. 

Two  other  matters  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this  school — first,  the  education 
given  is  scarcely  of  that  practical  character  which  the  wants  of  the  locality  require.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  destined 
for  the  university,  and  that  the  remainder  generally  turn  to  commercial  or  manufacturing 
pursuits ; it  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  leading  importance  to  give  a good  mercantile 
education,  and  with  it  to  combine  instruction  in  modern  languages.  At  present  the 
modern  languages  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction:  such  of  the  pupils 
as  choose  may  learn  French,  but  then  it  is  an  extra,  and  not  taught  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours.  Second,  the  small  college  exhibitions  of  £8  or  £10  a-year,  which  are 
reserved  for  the  competition  of  pupils  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools,  are  quite 
too  inadequate  in  amount  to  offer  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  A judicious  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  exhibitions  and  increase  the  pecuniary 
value  of  each. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  these  exhibitions  on  their  present  footing,  as  they  are  altogether 
inoperative  for  the  purpose  originally  contemplated  by  their  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  English  schools  founded  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  a paid  officer  of  the  Board.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  that  the  work  of  inspection  of  these  schools,  now  1 13  in  number, 
can  be  adequately  discharged  by  a single  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  physical  or 
mental  endowments  may  be.  The  schools  are  ramified  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  must,  I apprehend,  be  a very  great  strain  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  now  dis- 
charges the  arduous  duties  of  Inspector,  to  visit  and  examine  each  of  these  schools,  as  he 
informs  me  he  does,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  each  year.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  Inspectors  appointed,  and  two  inspections  annually  of  their  respective  districts. 

It  would  also  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  premiums  were  given  to 
the  pupils  for  proficiency  as  well  as  for  regular  attendance,  to  which  latter,  by  the  present 
regulations,  they  are  confined. 

A further  circumstance,  affecting  the  class  of  children  attracted  to  the  schools,  is 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  Governors,  which  enforces  the  daily  reading  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  children  who  are  able  to  read.  This  rule  is 
naturally  obnoxious  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  will,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that  the 
benefits  of  these  establishments  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
community.  In  general,  too,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  inadequate  in  amount. 


Incorporated  Society’s  Schools. 

The  schools  in  my  district  belonging  to  this  society  were  the  Santry  Training  School, 
the  Dundalk  Institution,  the  Celbridge  Female  Institution,  a male  day  school  in  Arklow, 
another  in  Dublin,  and  male  and  female  day  schools  in  Trim. 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  excellent  system  of  compe- 
titive examinations  which  it  has  introduced,  and  by  the  result  of  which  the  admission  of 
free  boarders  on  the  foundation  of  the  three  first-named  institutions  is  determined.  The 
usefulness,  however,  of  these  establishments  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
abolition  of  the  rule  which  restricts  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  pupils  of  those 
schools  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  daily  given  to  all  the  children  in  attendance. 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  exclude  from  the  competition  all  those  children,  no 
matter  what  their  Scriptural  knowledge  may  be,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  National 
or  other  schools,  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  not  enforced  on  all  who  attend,  the  same. 

There  is  no  paid  inspector  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  visit  their  schools, 
that  duty  being  gratuitously  discharged  by  an  annual  deputation  of  the  Society.  I think, 
however,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  a competent  person  were 
appointed  and  paid,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  duty  of  regularly  inspecting,  two  or  three 
times  every  year,  the  various  establishments  of  the  Society,  and  reporting  to  the  general 
Board  his  opinion  thereon. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  on  the  Board  of  the  Society  several  gentlemen 
of  high  educational  attainments,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  them  that  they  devote  a consid- 
erable portion  of  their  time  each  year  to  the  arduous  labour  of  conducting  the  examinations 
held  in  the  different  schools  of  the  Society.  It  cannot,  however,  be  calculated  as  a matter 
of  certainty  that  there  will  always  be  on  the  Board  a sufficient  number  of  members  able 
and  willing  to  discharge  this  duty,  for  which  no  remuneration  is  allowed ; and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a paid  inspector, 
responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duty  assigned  to  him 
The  disadvantage  attending  the  inspection,  as  conducted  by  the  annual  deputation  from 
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the  Society,  is  that  full  notice  of  their  intention  to  visit  must  be  given  to  the  schoolmaster 
beforehand,  so  that  he  has  ample  time  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  whereas  a paid 
inspector  might  visit  the  school  with  or  without  notice,  as  deemed  advisable. 

Royal  Schools. 

Tbe  only  one  in  my  district  was  the  Carysfort  Royal  School.  Here  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  locality  receive  a gratuitous  education.  The  school  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  as  useful  as  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment  would  lead  one  to  expect ; it  is, 
in  fact,  not  at  all  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  ordinary  class  of  country  National  schools.  The 
district  is  very  wild,  and  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
school ; but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  the  total  absence  of  inspection  and  supervision  is  in 
this  case  connected  with  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  school. 

The  Clare-street  Commissioners  do  not  personally  visit  the  schools  which,  like  this,  are 
nominally  under  their  management ; neither  have  they  the  services  of  paid  inspectors. 
The  result  is  that  the  master  is  left  entirely  to  himself,  without  the  semblance  of  check  or 
control  over  his  proceedings,  and  without  the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  the  prospect  of 
inspection  would  be  sure  to  supply. 

Schools  taught  by  Religious  Teachers. 

I think  it  right  to  mention  these  schools  as  being  distinguished  by  certain  special 
excellencies. 

I visited  several  boys’  schools  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  several  girls’ 
schools,  either  taught  by  or  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Roman  Catholic 
ladies  belonging  to  various  religious  orders.  I was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect 
presented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order,  combined  with 
the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools  have  in  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils — an  influence 
based  on  the  distinction  that  these  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion for  no  private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of  a sacred  and 
self-imposed  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  the  schools  appear  to  have 
been  remai’kably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction,  not  merely  that  they  are 
themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method  for  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  their  schools. 

Change  of  Site  of  Schools. 

There  are  some  Endowed  Schools  which  are  quite  inoperative  for  good  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  which  if  transferred  elsewhere,  might  become  efficient.  An 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Navan  Endowed  School.  That  establishment,  although 
possessed  of  ample  funds,  does  not  appear  at  any  period  of  its  existence  to  have  attained 
any  degree  of  success.  No  doubt  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  past  times  by  the  shameful 
mismanagement  and  jobbery  which  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  its  affairs ; but  now  that 
these  causes  have  long  since  disappeared,  there  seems  as  little  prospect  as  ever  of  any 
appreciable  improvement  in  its  condition. 

The  school,  situate  in  a dirty  and  very  unattractive  country  town,  is  not  likely  to  draw 
boarders ; and  the . great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  being  Roman  Catholics,  their  children 
will  obviously  attend,  in  preference,  the  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  the  town. 
The  Protestant  children  are  very  few,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  in  number  to  support  a 
school. 

If  the  founder’s  will  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  this  is  just  the  case  in  which  the 
experiment  of  removing  the  school  to  another  locality  might  fitly  be  tried-  The  school  is 
under  the  Clare-street  Board,  and  of  course  never  inspected. 

In  my  special  report  on  this  school  I called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  head  master 
has  no  control  over  the  under  master;  the  result  being  that  where  there  is  a want  of  cordial 
and  co-operative  feeling  between  these  parties,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  must  neces- 
sarily be  impaired.  It  appears  to  me  that  a school  properly  organized  should,  like  an 
army,  have  but  one  -head,  and  that  where  the  authority  is  divided,  no  great  amount  of 
success  will  be  achieved. 

Charity  Boarding  Schools  in  Dublin. 

As  my  labours  were  much  conversant  with  the  metropolitan  district,  my  attention  was 
frequently  directed  to  the  parochial  and  other  small  charity  boarding  establishments  in 
Dublin.  The  general  impression  produced  on  my  mind  after  visiting  them  was  unfavour- 
able to  their  continuance  in  their  present  form.  Children  brought  up  in  these  schools  are 
not  likely  to  acquire  that  self-reliance  and  experience  of  the  world  which  are  so.  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  struggles  of  afterlife,  and,  therefore,  I think  that  those  parishes  have 
acted  wisely,  which,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  have  broken  up  their  boarding  establish- 
ments, and  made  some  other  provision  for  the  support  of  their  orphans  and  destitute 
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Superannuation  and  Promotion  of  Teachers. 

There  are  two  important  points  bearing  directly  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and 
consequently  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed — 
one  is,  that  some  provision  should  be  made,  wherever  practicable,  for  meritorious  teachers 
who  have  become  incapacitated  for  duty  by  age  or  infirmity ; and  the  other  is,  that  some 
system  of  promotion  or  reward  should  be  adopted  whereby  teachers  may  be  stimulated  to 
greater  exertions.  For  want  of  the  former,  many  men  have  been  permitted,  from  motives 
of  compassion,  to  continue  as  teachers  of  schools  long  after  they  have  lost  the  necessary 
health  and  strength  required  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  their  duties ; and  for  want  of 
the  latter,  schoolmasters  have,  in  too  many  cases,  lapsed  into  indolence  and  apathy.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  : I merely  indicate  the 
defects  which  appear  to  exist  in  most  of  our  large  educational  institutions.  The  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith  do  not  grant  any  retiring  pensions  or  allowances  to  their  teachers,  no 
matter  what  their  length  of  service  or  their  merits  may  have  been.  One  instance  of  the 
cruel  operation  of  this  rule  came  under  my  notice,  at  Donadea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
where  two  teachers  (a  husband  and  wife),  after  a faithful  service  of  thirty-one  years, 
were,  in  their  old  age,  for  no  fault  on  their  part,  dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the 
Board  without  any  pension  or  remuneration  whatever.  The  Incorporated  Society  appear, 
in  some  cases,  to  have  made  provision  for  their  old  and  infirm  teachers ; and  the  National 
Board  have,  I believe,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  gratuities  to  deserving  teachers  who 
have  become  ol{d  or  infirm  in  their  service.  I do  not,  however,  consider  that  in  either 
case  is  the  provision  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  The  Clare-street  Commissioners  do 
not  provide,  by  pension  or  otherwise,  for  their  old  or  infirm  masters. 

With  regard  to  a system  of  promotion,  I think  it  of  great  importance  that  schoolmasters 
should  be  encouraged  to  greater  diligence  by  the  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  better 
schools  or  higher  situations  in  the  disposal  of  their  employers.  In  none  of  our  existing 
educational  establishments  does  it  appear  to  me  that  sufficient  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  secure  this  important  object. 

I have  observed,  that  in  several  cases  teachers  of  schools  have,  by  way  of  eking  out 
their  scanty  salaries,  procured  themselves  to  be  appointed  to  local  situations — such  as 
clerks  of  savings’  banks  or  loan  funds,  postmasters,  clerks  of  petty  sessions,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  employments,  by  distracting  the  masters  from  their  school  business, 
and  sometimes  interfering  with  the  school  hours,  have  a direct  tendency  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Want  of  Records  and  Accounts. 

In  very  few  instances  have  I found  that  proper  records  of  the  schools  which  came  under 
my  notice  have  been  preserved,  or  that  proper  books  of  account  have  been  kept.  Owing 
to  neglect  in  these  particulars  I have  often  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  simplest  matters  bearing  on  the  past  history,  or  the  expenditure  and  funds  of 
the  schools.  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  educational  trust 
funds  should  be  intrusted,  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  lay  and  not  clerical  hands,  and 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  laymen  understand  and  manage  pecuniary  matters  and  affairs 
of  business  better  than  clergymen. 

Custody  of  Muniments. 

I would  suggest  that  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  safe  custody  of 
original  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  endowed  schools.  Many  of  these  instruments 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  and  irresponsible  parties,  and  many  have  been  lost  or  are  not 
forthcoming  now,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  or  default  of  the  individuals  to  whose 
care  they  were  intrusted.  Of  course  where  the  muniments  of  title  have  been  lost  or  cannot 
be  produced,  the  security  of  the  endowment  will  be  imperilled,  and  that  this  is  no  merely 
fanciful  danger,  several  cases  of  schools  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  sufficiently  attest. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  some  proper  place  of  depository  should 
be  provided,  where  the  trust  deeds  and  other  muniments  of  endowed  schools  may  be 
lodged  for  safe  preservation. 


children.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  purpose  has  been  (in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society)  to  place  out  the  children  in  the  houses  of  farmers  and  nurses 
of  good  character,  residing  in  country  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  parochial  or  other 
poor  school.  This  plan,  while  it  avoids  the  evils  incidental  to  the  boarding-school  system, 
is  also  found  to  be  more  economical  in  practice,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  funds  will,  in 
this  way,  provide  for  a greater  number  of  children  than  if  they  were  congregated  together 
in  one  establishment.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placing  out 
the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  and  with  the  ample  safeguards  devised  by  that  Society 
for  securing  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  children  under  their  care,  it  does  seem  that  this 
arrangement  is  more  beneficial  than  the  old  boarding-school  system.  Several  Roman 
Catholic  charitable  bodies  have,  I observe,  also  followed  this  mode  of  providing  for  their 
orphans.  I should  add  that  all  the  clergymen  to  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject,  expressed 
opinions  unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  M'Blain. 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d. 
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Edtcarcl  Pennefather,  Esq. 

6,  Fitzwilliam-place,  24th  January,  1857. 

Sib, — I have  received  your  letter,  stating  that  you  had  been  directed  by  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  to  request  that  I would 
transmit  to  you,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners,  notes  of  general  impressions  with  respect 
to  Endowed  Schools,  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my  business  as  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  particularly  with  regard  to  special  classes  of  schools  and  general  causes  of 
efficiency  or  inefficiency. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  I visited  I found  a large  number  of  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion ; and  I also  found,  among  various  sects  and  different  classes,  a strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  Scriptural  education,  which  to  a great  extent  was  carried  out. 

I would,  however,  premise  that,  with  regard  to  certain  classes  of  schools,  I do  not  consider 
I had  much  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  by  comparison.  I inspected  but  one  Royal 
school,  and  found  but  one  diocesan  school  in  operation.  I think  I was  called  upon  to  visit 
but  one  school  under  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  but  one  English  school 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Royal  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  Royal  School  at  Armagh,  I have  not  lost  the  favourable  impression 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  present  masters,  the  extent  of  education  afforded,  and  the  general 
good  management  of  the  school ; and  I look  forward  to  its  increase  in  pupils,  and  consequent 
advance. 

Diocesan  Schools. 

The  diocesan  school  at  Downpatrick,  would,  I think,  be  rendered  much  more  useful,  if 
an  assistant  master  were  employed  ; one  man,  however  efficient,  cannot,  in  a school  where 
various  branches  of  instruction  are  given,  bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  boys  of  different 
ages,  varied  attainments,  and  with  different  objects  in  life.  I cannot  but  think  that,  if  an 
additional  master  were  employed,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  attending 
the  school,  which  would  more  than  meet  the  increased  expenditure  which  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  master  would  occasion.  I believe,  there  are  many  parents,  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a school  such  as  the  diocesan  school  at  Downpatrick, 
so  supplied,  would  offer.  I think,  also,  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  the  super- 
annuation of  the  head  master.  I can  conceive,  that  by  increasing  years,  or  the  enfeebled 
health  of  the  master,  a school,  largo  in  number,  and  extensive  in  usefulness,  might  dwindle 
into  but  a school  in  name. 

The  school  has  been  built  and  repaired  by  Grand  Jury  presentment.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  presentment  for  repairs  is  compulsory  on  the  Grand  Jury,  under  the  6 & 7 Wm. 
IV.  c.  11(5,  s.  96.  In  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  I cannot 
call  to  mind  an  instance  of  such  a presentment.  If  it  be  not  compulsory  on  the  Grand  Jury 
to  present  for  repairs,  if  they  found  a school  but  nominal,  they  might,  and  probably  would, 
refuse  the  presentment,  and  thus  the  benefit  of  such  an  establishment  might  finally  be  lost. 

The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  which  I visited,  were  English  day 
schools.  The  general  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  favourable.  The  houses  usually 
are  suitable.  In  many  instances  the  schools  are  subject  to  clerical  inspection,  as  well  as 
the  inspection  by  the  officer  of  the  Governors  of  the  Board,  and  the  Governors  admit  the 
inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  If,  however,  the  inspection  were  left  to  the 
Governors  alone,  I do  not  consider  that  their  annual  inspection  is  by  any  means  adequate. 
The  salaries,  generally  speaking,  given  by  the  Governors,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  efficient  masters : they  are,  however,  in  many  instances  increased  by  the  master 
filling  the  place  of  parish  clerk,,  and  receiving  the  salary  attached  to  that  office.  In  addition 
to  the  salaries  allowed  by  them,  the  Governors  give  a gratuity  to  the  teachers,  if  the  school 
is  reported  as  satisfactory,  and  in  some  instances,  the  income  of  the  master  is  increased  by 
local  subscriptions. 

Pakochial  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  parochial  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
I think  their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means.  ’Ihe  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  appear  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a class  of  competent  professional 
inspectors,  for  the  provision  of  adequate  salaries  for  masters  and  monitors,  and  for  afford- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  school  requisites.  The  salaries  are  rarely  of  an  amount  to  com- 
pensate the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  salaries  are  often 
augmented  by  the  same  man  filling  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk ; and  though 
the  duties  are  consistent,  the  latter  is  a freehold  office,  from  which  the  clerk  cannot  be 
removed  except  for  misconduct,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  (see  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  37, 
s.  63),  and  one  can  conceive  a variety  of  instances  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  discharge 
him  from  his  mastership,  which  would  afford  no  ground  for  removing  him  from  his  clerkship. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  some  few  instances,  that  either  to  make  up  a salary,  or  in  lieu 
of  a salary,  land  has  been  given  to  the  master.  The  occupation  of  land,  especially  if  a man’s 
livelihood  is  in  a great  measure  derived  from  it,  necessarily  engages  a larger  portion  of  his 
attention  than  is  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  schoolmaster;  it 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  is  a vacation  at  harvest  time,  for  there  is  seed  time  as  well, 
and  markets  to  be  attended.  The  clerical  inspection  to  which  these  schools  are  subject  is 
of  great  advantage ; besides  the  benefit  to  the  schools  themselves,  I think  it  tends  to  increase 
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the  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  in  education  generally,  and  the  inspection  of  other 
•schools  may  supply  useful  suggestions  for  the  management  of  schools  in  their  own  parishes. 
This  inspection,  which  I found  was  frequently  termed  diccesan,  is,  however,  but  the  voluntary 
act  of  -the  clergy,  and  their  other  avocations  prevent  as  frequent  inspection  as  the  case 
requires,  and  it  is  not  unattended  with  expense.  The  clerical  inspection  may,  perhaps,  have 
a disadvantage  in  this,  that  where  several  clergymen  take  the  duty  in  turn,  some  may 
entertain  different,  views  respecting  the  merits  of  different  parts  of  education,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a uniformity  of  action,  which  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  makes  the  comparative  state 
of  different  schools  more  apparent.  To  the  frequent  visits  of  the  clergy  to  their  own  paro- 
chial schools  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached,  and  in  some  instances,  I think  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  secular  education  of  the  children  would  be  desirable. 


National  Schools. 


With  respect  to  the  National  schools,  the  supply  of  school  requisites  is  ample,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  books  for  secular  education  are  remarkably  good ; the  salaries 
for  the  masters  and  monitors  appear  adequate ; a good  deal  is  done  in  the  way  of  inspection, 
but  I think  the  inspection  should  be  more  frequent — in  many  cases  it  occurs  but  twice,  in 
some  but  once  a-year.  In  some  instances,  Saturday  is  the  day  on  which  religious  instruction 
is  given : I do  not  think  the  day  well  selected,  as  the  attendance  on  that  day  is  always  thin ; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  I found  that  religious  instruction  was  only  given  occasionally 
on  that  day,  the  masters  considering  that  this  was  a department  rather  for  the  priest  of  the 
parish  than  for  themselves. 

Christian  Brothers  and  other  Schools. 


In  the  school  under  the  management  of  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
which  I was  directed  to  visit,  I found  the  teaching  efficient,  and  the  masters  zealously 
devoted  to  their  work. 

The  schools  under  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  I reported  upon,  were,  I think,  two  in 
number,  they  are  conducted  with  method  and  regularity,  and  the  endowments  appeared  to  be 
managed  with  care  and  attention. 

I visited  but  one  English  day  school  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ; it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  subject  to  any  inspection,  save  such  as  is  voluntarily  given  by  the  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church  in  the  parish ; and  with  reference  to  this  school,  I beg  to  refer  to 
my  report. 

To  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  education  by  different  classes  of  persons  in 
Belfast,  I attribute  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the  schools  in  that  town.  I was  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  at  Belfast,  and  I beg  to  refer  to 
my  report  on  this  establishment. 

I was  informed  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  linen  manufacture  in  its  various 
stages  was  carried  on,  that  the  children  are  removed  from  school  at  an  earlier  period  than 
formerly,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  business ; this  was  assigned  in  some  instances 
as  the  cause  of  the  pupils  not  being  more  advanced.  In  order  to  make  good  the  loss 
thus  occasioned,  I found  that  night  schools  for  young  persons  had  in  some  instances  been 
established,  these  were  held  in  the  schoolrooms  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  day  time  by 
the  children. 

It  appears  to  me  that  every  endowed  school  should  be  subject  to  frequent  inspection  by 
competent  persons,  that  this  inspection  should  not  take  place  at  stated  times,  but  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  unexpected.  I think  this  particularly  necessary  in  case  of  endowed  schools 
which  are  not  in  connexion  with  any  board  or  society.  Where  an  endowment  comes  into 
operation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grantor,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  see  that  his 
intentions  are  carried  out ; but  those  who  succeed  him  may  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the 
object,  and  thus  the  intention  of  the  donor  be,  more  or  less,  frustrated.  It  appears  to  me 
also  that  the  inspectors  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  should  respectively,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  carry  on  their  inspection  in  a uniform  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  for  the  poorer  class  of  children,  I think,  as  a general  rule,  no 
person  should  be  appointed  a master  who  had  not  been  trained  in  a suitable  training  estab- 
lishment ; and  that  in  this  class  of  school  there  should  be  paid  monitors.  The  school  at  large 
is  benefited  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  such  a post  is  a stimulus 
to  every  pupil,  it  tends  to  provide  efficient  assistance  to  the  master  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  under  a competent  master  it  is  a step  towards  the  future  training  of  such  of  the 
pupils  as  may  hereafter  become  schoolmasters. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Pennefather. 


W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d..  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  &c. 


William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Fsq.,  ll.d. 

49,  Mountjoy-square,  13th  December,  1856. 

Sir, — As  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  desire  to  have  the  general  impressions  with  respect 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my  duties  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  I beg  to  state  that  in  my  tour  of  inspection  I visited  the  Royal  schools  of 
Enniskillen  and  Raphoe,  the  Diocesan  schools  of  Derry  and  Ballymena,  several  schools  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  two  considerable  classes  of  schools  on  the  foimdation  of 
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Colonel  Robertson,  and  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  in  addition  to  a large  number  of 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  many  on  private  endowments,  unconnected  with  public  bodies. 

Royal  Schools. 

As  regards  the  Royal  schools,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  excellent  establishment  at  Raphoe 
is  unfairly  circumstanced,  in  comparison  with  its  sister  Royal  schools.  All  the  latter  have 
attached  to  them  valuable  exhibitions,  which  constitute  strong  inducements  to  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  them,  in  preference  to  the  Raphoe  school,  which  is  by  some 
unfortunate  accident  deprived  of  this  collateral  advantage.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  it  were 
much  to  be  desired  that  adequate  retiring  allowances  could  be  provided  for  the  head  masters 
of  Royal  schools,  after  they  have  spent  their  youth  and  strength  in  the  arduous  and  exhaust- 
ing labours  of  education,  in  its  higher  branches. 
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Colonel  Robertson’s  Schools,  in  County  Donegal. 


The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Colonel  Robertson,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  subsisting 
in  every  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  constitute  a class  of  endowments  which  deserve  to 
be  specially  noticed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  upon  a suit  instituted  to  regulate  this  charity,  declared 
(by  decree,  dated  7th  March,  1803)  that  these  bequests  should  be  considered  as  a bequest  of 
a sum  of  £300  for  the  benefit  of  each  parish ; and  it  appearing  that  there  were  thirty-one 
parishes  in  the  diocese,  he  decreed  the  bequests  to  amount  to  a sum  of  £9,300,  and  he  directed 
that  the  trustees  should  submit  to  the  Master  a scheme  for  the  founding  and  conducting  of 
the  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  a report  was  made  by  the  Master  (Westby),  bearing  date 
the  11th  March,  1805,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  the  Master  reported  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  this  charity  that  in  every  parish  the  clergyman  thereof 
should  procure  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre  of  land,  with  a good  title  thereto ; and  that  the  plan 
of  a schoolhouse  should  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  and,  when  approved,  that  a sum  of 
£30  should  be  paid  for  the  building  each  schoolhouse. 

He  also  found  that  £3  was  a proper  sum  to  be  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of  books  and 
incidental  expenses  for  each  school. 

He  further  found  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should,  at  each  annual  visitation,  appoint 
a visitor  for  the  parishes  contained  in  each  barony,  who  should  at  least  visit  the  schools  ou 
the  foundation  within  the  limits  twice  in  the  year,  and  report  to  the  Managing  Committee 
the  state  of  the  schools ; and  that  the  master  of  each  school  should  keep  a book,  wherein  any 
visitor  who  may  choose  to  do  so,  might  enter  any  remarks  he  might,  think  proper,  which 
should  be  returned  by  the  visitors  to  the  Committee  at  the  ensuing  visitation. 

The  income  derived  from  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  Government. stock  is  now 
barely  sufficient  to  contribute  to  thirty-one  schools  the  annual  sum  of  £ 1 5,  Irish  currency, 
of  which  £11  Is.  6 d.  is  appropriated  to  the  master’s  salary,  and  the  rest  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  school  requisites,  and  sometimes  to  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to.  three  per 
cent.,  the  annual  income,  which  Colonel  Robertson  intended  for  those,  schools  is  not  now 
available  ; besides  that,  the  value  of  money  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  remuneration  for  educational  labour  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1.790,  and 
competent  teachers  cannot  be  procured  for  a sum  of£ll  Is.  6 d.,  with  the  insignificant 
addition  of  school  fees  in  a country  district.  The  endowment  is  therefore,  under  existing 
circumstances,  incapable,  per  se,  of  supporting  an  efficient  school,  though  forming  a valuable 
basis,  which,  fairly  supplemented,  would  support  a school.  The  endowment  has  been  almost 
invariably  given  to  the  parochial  school  of  the  parish ; and  though  I do  not  see  any  thing  in 
the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson  absolutely  entitling  the  parochial  school  to  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment,  yet  the  circumstance  of  his  constituting  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  rectors 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  collectively  as  trustees,  renders  the  application  natural  and 
proper,  so  long  as  it  does  not  defeat  the  intention  of  the  testator,  which  was  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  school.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  when  the  entire  support  of  the  master  is  thrown 
upon  the  endowment  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  is,  in  many  cases,  under  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  Statute  28  Henry  VIII.  cap.  15,  sec.  9,  “ to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within 
the  parish,  a school  for  to  learn  English,”  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Robertson  becomes  an  evil 
rather  than  a benefit,  as,  by  superseding  all  other  support,  it  introduces  a starveling,  useless 
school ; and  I am  bound  to  say  that,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  I believe  this  diocese 
of  Raphoe  would  have  been  provided  with  parochial  schools  of  a better  class  if  the  endowment 
had  never  been  made. ' More  than  one  half  of  the  Robertson  Schools  are  unprovided  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  books,  maps,  or  other  school  requisites ; and  the  majority  of  them  are 
held  in  houses  in  a state  of  disrepair : one  is  held  in  a small  cabin  (Kilteevogue),  another  in 
a large  and.  dilapidated  house  of  worship  (Letterkenny).  Several  of  the  schools  are  unpro- 
vided with  any  external  accommodation — some  of  them  being  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  as  Raphoe  and  Killybegs,  some  of  places  of  worship,  as  Kilmacrenan  and 
Letterkenny.  This  is  not  only  a source  of  nuisance,  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  training  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  habits  of  decency  and  morality.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these 
schools  are  unprovided  with  a time-piece,  and  though  in  some  cases,  the  teacher  may  have  a 
watch,  it  imperfectly  supplies  the  want.  It  is  useless,  under  such  circumstances,  to  post  up 
time-tables  prescribing  a particular  order  of  business,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
master  or  the  children  to  observe  its  directions,  when  neither  of  them  can  know  the  hour  of 
the  day.  Punctuality  of  attendance  and  dismissal  is  impossible. 
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The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Robertson  Committee  maybe  inadequate  to  provide  these 
requisites  of  an  orderly  and  efficient  school,  but  their  cost  is  so  moderate  that  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  provided  by  local  contributions;  and,  as  the  endowment  is 
thrown  away,  where  a competent  teacher,  adequate  school  requisites,  and  a suitable  school- 
house  are  not  maintained,  I think  it.  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  endowment  should 
be  given  to  any  school  in  which  they  are  not  provided. 

The  want  of  an  effectual  system  of  visitation  and  inspection  is  very  observable  throughout 
these  schools.  The  report  of  the  Master  in  Chancery  directs  that  there  should  be  a visitor 
for  each  barony,  and  that  there  should  be  a report-book,  in  which  the  visitor  might  enter 
any  remarks,  to  be  returned  to  the  Committee.  In  some  instances  the  visitation  is  made  by 
the  rectors  of  adjoining  parishes  interchangeably.  In  the  case  of  one  visitor  only  did  I find 
that  any  remarks  were  entered  in  the  report-book,  and  as  far  as  I could  learn  from  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  masters,  the  visitors  do  not  generally  offer  suggestions  or  directions  for  their 
guidance  or  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and  if  such  suggestions  are  given  I saw  no 
results  flowing  from  them.  • The  inspection  in  most  instances  is  but  a formality  to  entitle  the 
teacher  to  his  salary  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  I believe  it  is 
of  no  further  value.  I have  seen  all  the  reports  furnished  by  the  visitors  during  the  past 
half  year,  and  the  perusal  of  them  does  net  alter  my  impression.  No  school  can  be  kept  up 
in  a state  of  efficiency  and  progressive  advancement  without  a system  of  vigilant  and  constant 
inspection.  The  continual  visits  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  are  valuable,  but  cannot  afford  the  advantages  of  external  visitation  by  a trained 
inspector,  who  sees  the  merits  and  defects  of  a number  of  schools,  and  by  comparison  can 
correctly  estimate  what  should  be  expected  from  any  school  placed  under  a given  state  of 
circumstances,  and  accordingly  can  suggest  suitable  remedies  for  ascertained  defects.  The 
want  of  external  inspection,  always  impending,  and  frequently  effected,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  this  class  of  endowed  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Robertson  Schools  (Rev. 
Mr.  Fullerton)  before  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  the  Raphoe  School  which  they 
had  visited  presented  in  his  (Mr.  Fullerton’s)  opinion  a fair  specimen  of.  the  Robertson 
Schools  generally,  I think  it  right  to  say  that  I cannot  subscribe  to  that  statement,  if  it  refers 
to  the  efficiency  and  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  as  the  context  would  lead  me  to  suppose. 
Among  all  the  Robertson  Schools  of  which  I had  the  opportunity  of  inspection,  there  were 
but  four  with  which  I was  entirely  satisfied  in  this  respect,  namely,  All  Saints,  Inniskeel, 
Killygarvan,  and  Raphoe ; ten  were  just  satisfactory,  and  twelve  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
rest  were  closed  when  I visited  their  localities.  In  three  of  them,  namely,  Killymard, 
Lettermacaward,  and  Raymonterdoney,  English  grammar  was  not  taught.  If  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton’s evidence  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  state  of  repair,  cr  rather  of  disrepair  of 
the  schools,  in  that  sense  I would  concur  with  him,  as  the  state  of  the  Raphoe  School  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Robertson  schoolhouses.  In  the  case  of  the  Raphoe 
School,  which  answers  for  a parochial  school,  the  rector  holds  a valuable  preferment,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  the  school ; and  I cannot  but  think  that  the  Robertson  Endowment  is 
abused  when  it  is  made  instrumental  in  releasing  the  incumbent  from  the  duty  cast  upon  him 
by  law,  in  a case  such  as  this  where  the  income  reaches  a certain  amount,  to  keep,  or  cause 
to  be  kept,  a school  within  his  parish. 

The  Honourable  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools. 

I would  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  another  large  class  of  schools  which  I visited, 
and  which  derive  their  endowment  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  funds  of  the  Honourable  the 
Irish  Society,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  these  schools  have  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  as  “ endowed  schools.” 

The  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  “ Irish  Society,”  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King 
James  I.,  dated  29th  March,  1613  : for  the  “ better  ordering,  directing,  and  governing  all 
and  all  manner  of  things  for  and  concerning  the  city  and  citizens  of  Londonderry,  and  the 
county  of  Londonderry.”  The  charter  confirmed  to  the  city  of  London  the  grant  of  the 
entire  county  of  Londonderry,  then  called  Coleraine,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among 
the  twelve  London  Companies,  who  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  plantation,  in  severalty. 
The  charter  also  granted  to  the  Irish  Society  4,000  acres  of  land,  next  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Derry,  and  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  also  the  Abbey  of 
Coleraine,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  it.  In  the  reign'of  Charles  II.  a further  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Irish  Society,  dated  10th  April,  1662,  reciting  the  charter  of  King  James, 
and  the  several  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  London  Companies,  and  declaring  that  the  Society 
retained  in  its  own  hands  such  parts  of  the  lands  as  were  not  divisible,  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  general  operations  of  the  plantation.  In  the  litigation  which  took  place  between  the 
Irish  Society  and  the  Skinners’  Company  (one  of  the  twelve  subscribing  companies  which  had 
allotted  to  it  an  estate  in  severalty)  in  the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  not  only  admitted,  but 
insisted,  that  they  were  merely  trustees  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  decided  that  such  was  the  true  character  of  their  position. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham)  stated  (12  Clarke. and  Finnellys  Reports,  p.  481) : 
“ They  have  applied  the  funds  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation,  and  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Society— they  have  applied  them  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
partly  in  building  and  repairing  churches  and  chapels,  of  public  schools,  and  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters.”  He  declared  that  they  were  but  trustees  for  these  purposes,  and  that  the 
funds  which  they  held  were  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  these  public  duties,  though  they 
had  a discretion  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  they  should  apply  them.  The  Lord 
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endowment,  and  for  giving  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a fund  for  building  schoolhouses.  Historical 
Returns  were  also  ordered  with  respect  to  the  Diocesan  Schools,  and  of  the  Sketch  of 
funds  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  Endowed  Schools 
and  a copy  of  the  settled  accounts  of  these  Boards,  properly  authenticated,  for  “ Ibelanp' 
three  years  preceding.  It  was  also  proposed,  that  all  the  statutes  relating  to 
Diocesan  Schools  should  be  revised,  with  the  view  of  insuring  their  due  execu- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  to  make  regulations 
respecting  these  schools.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  for  establishing  four 
provincial  schools  for  the  gratuitous  maintenance  and  education  of  children  In  the 
Established  Religion,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts  ; for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  founda- 
tions for  classical  learning ; and  for  granting  Parliamentary  aid  for  one  or  more 
great  schools, _ and  reforming  those  already  established,  that  they  might  give  a 
perfect  education,  and  that  out  of  these  funds  some  of  the  most  meritorious  of 
their  pupils  might  be  supported  in  the  University.  The  House  also  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a second  University  in  Ireland,  and  the  appointment 
of  a board  of  four  persons  to  prepare  plans  for  the  institution  and  regulation  of 
the  seminaries  for  classical  education,  proposed  to  be  established  or  reformed. 

They  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  next  Parliament  to  adopt  measures  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  effect.  And  they  applied  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  have 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  buildings  required  to  carry  out  the  resolutions,  imme- 
diately made. 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  passed,  1788. 
enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  conduct  the  various  28  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 
inquiries  into  schools  suggested  by  the  resolutions.  Under  this  act  Commis- 
sioners were  immediately  appointed,  who  received  evidence  and  obtained  returns  Do  Ev  vol  ii 
during  the  years  1788  and  1789,  and  made  a report  of  the  several  matters  P.  341.  ’ 
appearing  before  them  upon  the  examinations  and  inquiries  made  by  them.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  report.  The  Record  Commissioners  Com.  Pub.  Records, 
state  that  this  document  was  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office  by  the  Ir.  Reps.  1810-15’ 
Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  1807-12,  and  it  appears  from  an  entry  in  2nd  EeP-  SuPP- 
the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  that  this,  amongst  p‘  327‘ 
other  papers,  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  but 
cannot  now  be  discovered. 

The  Commissioners  of  1788  were  continued  in  office  by  a renewal  of  the  act  1790. 
of  that  year,  and  made  their  final  Report  in  1791.  This  Report  has  never  been  30  Geo  III  c 34 
published,  but  is  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1838.  In  the  latter 
of  these  it  is  called  the  Report  of  1788,  though  the  passages  quoted  are  from 
that  of  1791.  The  original  Report  of  1791  seems,  like  its  predecessor,  to 
have  been  lost;  but  we  succeeded  in  discovering  a copy  of  it  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Lord  Primate,  in  1807,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, who  were  then  commencing  their  inquiries.  We  have  printed  it  amongst  Doc.Ev.  vol  ii. 
the  documents  accompanying  our  Report.  p.  341. 

It  contains  special  reports  on  the  English  parish  schools,  the  Diocesan  free 
schools,  the  Royal  free  schools,  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  Hibernian 
Military  and  Marine  Schools,  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Grammar  Schools,  and 
English  Schools  of  private  foundation ; and  it  gives  in  an  Appendix  tables 
exhibiting  the  state  of  these  schools  in  1 788. 

As  the  general  results  of  their  inquiry,  these  Commissioners,  of  whom  Provost 
Hutchinson,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  chairman,  reported— “ that  charter  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  p.  304.  ’ 
founders;  that  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been 
of  little  use  to  the  public ; and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  schools  of  Royal 
foundations  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have 
been  justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments” — ■“  that  in  many  of  the  charter 
schools,  the  clothing,  cleanliness,  food,  health,  and  education  of  the  children  have 
been  shamefully  neglected;  and  that  this  great  national  charity  has  not  yet 
produced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public  expected  from  the  institution  ; 
and  that  from  these  four  different  classes  of  schools,  if  properly  conducted,  the 
most  extensive  national  benefits  might  be  derived.” 

They  recommended  “that  proceedings  should  be  had  for  vacating  the  offices  of  ibid 
such  schoolmasters  as  had  deserted,  or  grossly  neglected  their  duty,  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  recommended  by  His  Majesty’s  Attorney-General.” 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion,  “that  there  should  be  no  distinction  ibid 
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made  in  any  of  these  schools  between  the  scholars  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions. without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  any  other  schools, 
expressed  by  their  wills,  or  other  instruments  directing  such  foundations.” 

They  embodied  the  same  views  in  their  suggestions  as  to  English  Parochial 
Schools: It  is  our  opinion  that  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 

ants should  be  admitted  indiscriminately  into  the  schools,  and  that  the  clergy  of 
each  persuasion  should  attend  for  the, purpose  of  instructing  the  children  belonging 
to  their  respective  communions  in  the  principles  of  religion ; a mode  practised,  as 
we  are  informed,  with  great  success,  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Dublin,  and 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Drogheda.” 

They  recommended  “that  a summary  jurisdiction  should  be  created  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  and  redress  all  complaints  made  of 
the  conduct  of  masters  and  ushers  of  schools  on  public  and  private  foundations, 
or  of  the  misapplication  or  abuse  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  same,  with  an 
appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

They  proposed  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Control,  with  the  “power  of 
directing^  from  time  to  time,  the  plans  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  schools  on 
public  and  private  foundation,”  with  ample  powers  of  insuring  that  such  directions 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  general  management  of  the  schools  should  be 
carefully  looked  after. 

The  endowments  which  they  then  found  available  for  school  education, 
amounted  to  about  £30,000  a-year,  with  an  addition  of.  about  £15,000  from 
parliamentary  grants,  and  other  aids  to  the  Incorporated  Society  ; and  they  stated 
as  their  opinion,  “that  a large  proportion  of  those  funds  had  been  grossly 
misapplied,  and  that  great  frauds  and  abuses  had  been  committed  in  respect  to 
those  charitable  donations.”  They  proposed  a “Collegiate  School,  or  school  con- 
nected with  the  University,  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  collegiate  schools  which,  by 
long  experience,  have  been  so.  highly  useful  in  England.  They  provided  “in 
this  part  of  the  plan,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-two  King’s  scholars  in  the 
school,  and  for  forty-two . students  in  the  university.”  And  they  also  suggested 
the  foundation  of  another  new  institution,  “called  the  Professional  Academy,” 
to  train  up  useful  members  for  the  army,  navy,  and  commerce.  They  stated 
their  belief  that  this  would  “be  a great  national  institution ; and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  a useful  model  for  private  seminaries  of  a similar  nature,  which 
would  probably  be  established  by  private  undertaking  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  kingdom.”  This  academy  they  proposed  should  be.  supported  out 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  endowment,  thus  adopting  to  some 
extent  the  suggestions  of  Samuel  Smith,  the  son  of  Erasmus,  which  we  have 
already  noticed. 

To  support  these  institutions,  and  to  carry  out  their  other  suggestions,  they 
proposed  the  following  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds — £1,900  to  be 
taken  from  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Protestant  charter  schools, 
and  applied  towards  raising  a yearly  sum  of  over  £23,000  for  English  parish 
schools,  the  remainder  to  be  made  up  chiefly  by  presentments ; £1,924.  from  the 
same  source  for  diocesan  free  schools ; the  remainder  of  the  funds  for  the.  support 
of  these  last  institutions  to  be  derived  from  the.  contributions  of  the  clergy, 
augmented  from  £616  to  £1,700,  and  a like  sum  of  £1,700  from  presentments. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  professional  academy  was  to  be  £900  for  the  clothing 
and  maintenance  of  100  boys,  £1,200  for  the  salaries  of  the  several  masters, 
which  they  proposed  should  be  defrayed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  endowment;  and  the  collegiate  school  was  to  be  supported  in  like,  manner 
out  of  the  Royal  School  endowment,  the  annual  cost  in  connexion  with  which 
was  estimated  at  £2,420,  of  which  £420  was  for  masters  and  assistants,  at  salaries 
varying  from  £40  to  £100,  and  the  rest  was,  for  seventy-four  King’s  scholars 
and  students  at  from  £20  to  £50  each. 

Amongst  the  private  endowments  during  the  period  1781-91  are  two  on  a 
liberal  scale;  one  by  Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  who  bequeathed  a portion  of  his 
property  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor  children  of  the  United 
Church — a bequest  under  which  nine  schools  at  Forkhill,  in  the  County  of 
Armagh,  are  now  endowed  with  £415  a-year  ; and  the  other  by  Colonel 
Robertson,  who  bequeathed  to  each  of  thirty-one,  parishes  in  the  diocese  of 
Raphoe,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  £15  a-year,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  schools— 
persons  of  every  religious  persuasion  to  be  eligible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
bequest. 
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During  the  same  period  the  Belfast  Academy  was  founded  by  subscription  in  Historical 
1785,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  education  on  the  plan  of  having  an  extensive  j<ND®*™Cg  °nF00LS 
course  of  literature  and  philosophy,  combined  with  a more  elementary  system  of  Ireland°°LS 
education,  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.  

'From' the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1791,  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1807-12. 

The  only-portion  of  the  report  of  1791  which  seems  immediately  to  have  led  to  1791. 
any  result  was  the  recommendation  “ that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  in  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
any  of  the  schools  between  scholars  of  different  religious  persuasions for  early  p-  3G4. 
in  the  following  year,  the  partial  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  Statute  of  7 William  1792. 

III.  was  succeeded  by  its  total  repeal— a measure  which  preceded  by  one  32  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 
year  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1798,  which  removed  all  incapacities  with  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 
regard  to  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  until  then  been  subject. 

The  report  of  1791  was  not  presented  to  Parliament,  and,  as  we  have  observed, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  public,  or  to  have  been  further  acted  on ; 
for  in  1799,  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Irish  House  Irish  Commons  . 
of  Commons,  praying  that  the  Report  of  1793  might  be  laid  before  the  House;  Journal,  vol.  xvm. 
but  we  have  not  found  any  trace  of  this  application  having  been  complied  with.  p‘ 

In  the  same  year,  too,  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  that  the  Ibid.  p.  32. 
state  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  was  then  very  defective,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  in  every  parish  in  Ireland; 
but  no  further  step  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  education  until  1806,  when  the  46Geo.IILc.122. 
Act  of  1788  was  revived  by  a statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  Inquiry  of  1807-12  appointed. 

The  sudden  abandonment  of  the  effort  made  to  promote  education  in  the 
few  years  preceding  1792,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  consequent  European  war  in  which  Great  Britain  became 
engaged  in  1793. 

In  1792  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting  the  Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Imp 
Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  was  established  ; and  in  J^Py1826’ 
1800,  received  an  act  of  incorporation  and  Parliamentary  aid  to  the  amount  of  p' 

£300  per  annum.  The  Association  then  commenced  to  afford  assistance  to 
schools,  their  attention  being  principally  turned  to  parochial  schools  under  the 
Act  of  Henry  VIII.  This  assistance  was  partly  directed  towards  granting  money 
in  aid  of  building.  But  this  aid  was  given  only  on  the  condition  of  a portion  of 
land  being  obtained  on  a permanent  grant,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens ; the  minister  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  the  regulation 
of  the  course  of  instruction;  and  children  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  taught 
the  Church  Catechism.  Although  the  schools  were  founded  principally  for  the 
education  of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  to  children  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rules,  one  of  which  required 
that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Rep.  1825,  p.  33. 
Inquiry  of  1825  state,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  attended  almost  as  nume- 
rously by  Roman  Catholics  as  by  . Protestants.  By  the  prudent  manner  in  which 
the  Society  contributed  their  aid  to  building,  they  effected  the  application  of  a 
large  amount  of  private  subscriptions  with  their  grants,  to  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  of  considerable  value,  which  were  permanently  secured  as  endowments 
for  education,  and  as  such  came  under  our  inquiries.  The  Parliamentary  grant 
to  the  society  was  withdrawn  in  1827,  after  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1825,  and  the  Society  subsequently  gave  up  all  connexion  with  schools.  _ We 
found,  however,  the  original  conveyances  of  the  school  sites  still  remaining 
in  the  custody  of  their  officers.  These,  with  the  books  relating  to  the  building 
grants,  were  deposited  with  us,  and  greatly  facilitated  our  inquiries. 

In  1800,  as  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Legislative  Union,  the  business  of  1800. 

the  Committee  of  Charitable  Donations  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  transferred 

to  a local  board  in  Dublin,  which  consisted  of  the  prelates  of  the  United  Church,  10  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 
the  judges,  the  incumbents  of  parishes  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a few  other 
dignitaries,  and  continued  to  have  charge  of  donations  and  bequests  until  the 
formation  of  the  present  board  in  1844. 

In  1806,  the  London  Hibernian  Society  was  established  for  founding  schools  1806. 
and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland.  Its  proceedings  are  noticed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1825 ; but  as  no  part  of  its 
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funds  were  applied  to  securing  permanent  endowments,  and  as  it  has  ceased  to 
have  any  connexion  with  schools,  none  of  those  formerly  maintained  by  it 
came  under  our  notice. 

No  steps  were  taken  on  the  subject  of  endowed  schools  from  1701  until  the 
administration  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806,  when  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  1788  for  appointing  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  was  renewed  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  under  which  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
endowed  schools.  They  continued  their  inquiries  until  the  year  1812,  and 
made  fourteen  reports — thirteen  special  and  one  general — the  titles  of  which 
indicate  the  nature  of  their  inquiries,  and  are  as  follows: — Free  Schools  of  Royal 
foundation;  Schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  of  private  foundation;  The  Pro- 
testant Charter  Schools ; Diocesan  Free  Schools;  Wilson’s  Hospital;  Blue  Coat 
Hospital ; Hibernian  School,  in  the  Phoenix  Park ; Foundling  Hospital ; Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq,;  Hibernian  Marine  School;  Parish  Schools; 
Classical  Schools  of  private  foundation,  and  English  Schools  of  private  founda- 
tion. The  fourteenth  and  final  Report  contained  the  Result,  Retrospective 
View  of  the  Schools,  Plan  for  the  General  Education  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  People  of  Ireland,  and  the  Recorded  Opinions  (in  an  Appendix)  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster. 

The  general  report  relates  chiefly  to  a proposed  board  for  superintending  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  board  was  to  carry  on  its  proceedings  by 
founding  new  schools,  but  the  existing  schools  were  to  remain  under  their  then 
managers.  For  the  government  of  the  grammar  and  other  superior  schools,  the 
Commissioners  proposed  no  general  plan,  although  they  suggested  some  particular 
amendments  in  their  special  reports. 

Pending  the  inquiries  of  this  commission,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
the  year  1810,  enlarging  the  leasing  powers  conferred  in  1731  by  the  Irish  Act  of 
George  II.  By  the  act  of  1731  persons  under  disabilities  were  enabled  to  grant 
sites  in  perpetuity,  only  in  case  the  school  was  for  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach  the  English  tongue,  and  the  conveyance  Avas  made  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens.  The  Act  of  1810  enabled  the  lease  to  be  made  to  any 
trustee  for  any  school,  provided  only  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  approved  of  the 
conveyance.  The  leases  made  under  the  latter  act  had  parliamentary  title  con- 
ferred on  them  in  1824.  The  leases  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 
and  those  to  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  those  under  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  were  all  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1810.  It  continued  to  be  the  principal  School 
Leasing  Powers  Act  for  Ireland  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1855,  under 
which  congregations  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  are  enabled  to  obtain  grants  in  perpetuity  for  their  schools  Avithout  the 
assent  of  the  bishop. 

About  1810,  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  commenced  expending 
the  surplus  funds  Avhich  had  accrued  to  them,  in  founding  English  schools  under 
the  poAver  conferred  on  them  in  1723.  The  deeds  of  foundation  Avere  nearly  all 
made  under  the  Act  of  1810,  and  they  provided  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  in  the  Church  Catechism.  The  leases  also  contained  a clause  of  rever- 
sion to  the  proprietor  in  case  of  certain  contingencies,  which  rendered  the 
tenure  insecure  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

In  1811,  the  Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
commonly  called  the  Kildare-place  Society,  Avas  established.  This  society  was 
composed  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions,  and  their  object  Avas  to 
•support  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  admission  of  scholars 
should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions.  The  Scriptures  Avere  to  be  read 
by  all  the  scholars,  but  catechisms  and  all  books  of  religious  controversy  Avere 
to  be  excluded. 

To  this  society  the  support  of  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  Avas  intrusted 
by  Parliament;  and  in  the  session  of  1814-15  a grant  of  £6,980  Avas  made. 
This  grant  was  increased  to  £10,000  in  1821,  to  £22,000  in  1824,  and  to 
£25,000  in  1827,  but  was  altogether  discontinued  in  1832.  The  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  Avith  this  society  increased  from  8,  in  1817,  to  1,490,  in  1825;  and 
the  number  of  pupils  from  557,  in  1817,  to  100,000,  in  1825.  The  Kildare- 
place  Society  devoted  its  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  schools  by  inspection, 
publishing  and  supplying  books,  by  training  masters,  and  allowing  annual 
gratuities  to  them ; and  only  a moderate  portion  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to 
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grants  for  building.  The  leases  which  were  made  to  the  Society,  or  in  trust 
for  it,  although  made  after  the  Act  of  1810,  were  mostly  of  a terminable 
tenure,  and  but  a small  proportion  of  them  continue  as  endowments  at  the 
present  time. 

The  private  endowments  between  1791  and  1812  were  not  numerous.  There 
was,  however,  a munificent  bequest  by  a Mr.  Lawrence  Gilson,  who  left  an 
endowment,  now  producing  nearly  £800  a-year,  for  the  support  of  a school,  at 
Oldcastle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  his  native  place,  the  rector  and  parish  priest 
to  take  part  in  the  management,  and  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
equally  admissible  both  as  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  1800,  £15,000  having  been  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  on  the 
parliamentary  disfranchisement  of  the  borough,  it  was  provided  that  the  principal 
should  be  invested  in  Government  securities,  and  the  interest  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools  within  the  borough,  and  to  other  charitable 
purposes.  The  management  of  this  endowment  was  the  subject  of  much  inves- 
tigation before  us,  and  is  noticed  in  a special  part  of  our  Report. 

In  1808  was  founded  the  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  as  a great  school 
for  the  middle  classes,  the  masters  and  scholars  being  selected  without  regard 
to  religious  distinction.  The  school  continues  with  scarcely  any  endowment, 
except  the  very  extensive  and  suitable  buildings  erected  by  local  subscription. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  1813,  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry , in  1825-27. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1807-12,  reported  more  favourably 
on  the  condition  of  endowed  schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  than  the 
Commissioners  of  1791.  They  still,  however,  noticed  considerable  abuses,  and 
made  suggestions  for  improvements,  which  the  managers  of  the  schools  were  not 
likely  to  carry  out.  They  did  not,  however,  recommend  the  establishment  of 
any  board  of  control  for  these  schools. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  introduced  the  Act  of  1813,  for 
establishing  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791.  By  this  Act  the  care 
of  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  exceptions,  intrusted  to  the  new 
Board,  called  “The  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  Ireland.”  The  schools 
exempted  from  their  jurisdiction  were  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  the 
Protestant  charter  schools,  both  of  which  were  under  Boards  established  by  Royal 
Charter ; schools  of  private  foundation,  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed 
by  Charter  or  Act  of  Parliament ; the  parochial  schools  under  the  Act  of  Henry 
VIII. ; and  all  schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  persons  pro- 
fessing any  other  religion  than  that  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Board  was  empowered  to  visit  the  schools,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy ; 
and  to  hold,  either  at  the  time  of  their  visit,  or  at  any  other  time,  visitations  of 
the  schools,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  appertaining  to  visitors. 

The  Board  had  the  powers  of  visitors  at  common  law,  with  the  usual 
authority  to  appoint  deputies ; and  to  enforce  their  proceedings,  they  were 
aided  by  very  stringent  statutable  powers  of  inquiry.  The  evils  that  had  so  long 
existed,  from  the  Royal  Schools  having  been  managed  by  the  masters  under  the 
system  of  trust  leases,  were  met  by  vesting  the  estates  of  these  schools  in  the 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  were  also  empowered  to  assign  fixed  salaries 
to  the  masters,  and  to  apply  the  surplus  to  repairs,  the  payment  of  under-masters, 
the  maintenance  of  free  scholars  in  the  schools,  and  the  foundation  of  exhibi- 
tions in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  power  of  endowing  free-scholarships,  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  case  of  only  one  school,  that  of 
Enniskillen;  but  University  exhibitions  from  the  funds  of  the  larger  Royal 
Schools  were  founded,  some  in  1828,  and  some  in  1834,  and  have  ever  since 
formed  a prominent  feature  in  these  institutions. 

The  estates  of  the  private  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  which  had  been 
mismanaged,  were  also  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  orders  and  regulations  for  the 
control  of  schools,  and  to  have  their  orders  enforced  by  summary  application  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery ; and  the  Court  was  empowered  to  remove  trustees  of 
such  schools,  and  to  vest  the  property  of  the  schools  in  the  Commissioners  or  other 
trustees.  The  appointment  of  masters,  however,  was  not  intrusted  to  the  Board, 
but  remained  with  the  patrons. 
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With  respect  to  Diocesan  Schools,  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  unite 
them  into  districts,  and  to  fix  the  sites.  This  power  they  exercised  in  1824. 

The  Board  took  charge  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  and  Royal  Free  Schools, 
but  notwithstanding  a provision  in  the  Act  of  1813,  directing  their  attention  to  the 
schools  of  private  foundation  mentioned  in  the  12th  and  13th  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1807,  they  took  charge  of  only  some  of  those  schools;  and 
although  their  powers  were  extended,  in  1822,  to  similar  schools  founded  after 
1813,  they  took  a very  small  number  of  them  under  their  control. 

In  1818  a decided  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Pro- 
testant Charter  Schools,  took  place.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Grant, 
afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  by  letter  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  required  them 
to  reduce  the  number  of  their  schools.  This  change  of  policy  was  accompanied 
by  a Parliamentary  grant  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  freer  from  restric- 
tions than  any  previously  so  supported.  This  grant  was  for  aiding  the  building 
of  schools,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by  him 
intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund. 
The  sum  placed  at  their  disposal  exceeded  43,000  in  1819,  and  rose  to  nearly 
£11,000  in  1824.  The  terms  on  which  aid  was  given  were  usually  grants  of 
land  for  school  purposes  in  perpetuity.  The  endowment  might  be  vested  in  any 
safe  hands,  and  some  of  the  endowments  were  vested  in  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  private  lay  trustees.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  conveyances, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioners,  were  to  ministers  and  churchwar- 
dens. Although  the  Commissioners  ceased  their  operations,  after  the  annual 
grant  was  withdrawn  in  1830,  the  leases  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  acted  as  their  solicitor  and  secretary;  and  on  our  application  they  were 
deposited  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiries.  By  means  of  these  leases 
we  were  enabled  to  trace  a large  number  of  endowments. 

In  1821  and  1823  returns  with  respect  to  the  various  schools  in  Ireland  were 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1824,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
an  address  for  a Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  educational  institutions  of 
Ireland,  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds.  The  inquiry  was  also  to 
include  the  parochial  schools,  and  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  recommend  a plan  of  education  for  all  classes  in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  address  conducted  their 
inquiries  from  1824  to  1828.  They  made  seven  reports.  In  their  first  and  prin- 
cipal report,  they  passed  a very  strong  censure  on  the  Protestant  charter  schools, 
which  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the 
Incorporated  Society,  and  by  a total  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Society  in  the 
management  of  these  schools.  The  same  report  was  followed  some  years  after- 
wards by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  the  K ildare-place  Society,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School-building  Fund. 

The  Commissioners  made  reports  on  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  and  some 
special  institutions.  The  Commissioners  also  recommended  a plan  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  collected  and  published  statistics  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  in  1824. 

Amongst  the  new  foundations  noticed  by  the  Commissioners,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a religious  order,  which  was 
confirmed  in  1820.  The  schools  in  connexion  with  them  are  noticed  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  our  report. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  of  1825-7  until 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838. 

In  1828  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  of  1825-7  were 
submitted  to  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  also  took  into 
account  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12.  The  Committee  passed 
a series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a system  of  education  in 
Ireland,  in  which  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar 
religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.  Pupils  of  all  persua- 
sions were  to  be  provided  with  literary  instruction  in  common,  and  every  facility 
afforded  for  their  religious  instruction  separately.  It  was  recommended  that 
Parliamentary  grants  for  popular  education  should  be  distributed  through  a 
Board  appointed  by  Government,  and  applied  in  aid  of  local  contributions  for 
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the  foundation  and  support  of  schools.  And  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers,  and  proper  management  of  the  schools,  it  was  further  recommended 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  should  be  tested  by  examinations  in  a 
model  school,  under  the  control  of  Government,  and  a system  of  inspection  of 
schools  adopted  by  the  Board  or  its  delegates.  The  resolutions  of  this  select 
committee,  which  extend  to  many  details  of  the  system  of  education  they  pro- 
posed to  establish,  were  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  1882. 

In  1831  Lord  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  containing  the  principles  of  the  new  system  under  which  Par- 
liamentary grants  are  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  The 
schools  are  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  no  pupil  is  required 
to  attend  at  any  religious  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  do  not  approve. 
It  is  also  provided  that  sufficient  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of 
each  persuasion  to  receive  religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times. 

To  secure  the  observance  of  these  rules  the  Commissioners  adopt  a very 
efficient  system  of  inspection;  and  they  make  annual  reports  to  Government 
which  exhibit  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under  the  new  board.  In  1833 
the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  was  789,  attended  by  107,042 
pupils, ^ and  assisted  by  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £25,000.  In  1856  the  number 
of  schools  was  5,245,  the  pupils,  560,134,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant,  £227,641 . 
The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  resolutions  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  confined  their  attention  to 'Schools1  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  adopted  no  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  diocesan  schools, 
the  only  class  of  endowed  grammar  schools  which  was  reported  on  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1827. 

In  1831  returns  were  moved  for  in  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  diocesan 
and  other  schools  under  the  permanent  Commissioners  of  Education. 

In  1833  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Municipal  Corporations  collected 
and  published  much  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  school  endowments 
connected  with  Corporations. 

In  1834  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  Ireland.  They  obtained  a religious  census  of  the  population, 
which  is  included  in  the- tables  appended  to  their  first  report,  published  in  1834. 
They  made  a second  report  in  1836,  containing  information  with  respect  to 
schools,  but  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  these  schools,  and  offered  no 
suggestion  as  to  their  management. 

In  1835  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr. 
VV.yse  was  chairman.  The  committee  took  evidence  in  1835  and  the  following 
year.  They  also  published  a very  accurate  and  complete  tabular  digest  of 
endowments  for  education  in  Ireland,  compiled  by  Mr.  D’ Alton,  who  was  examined 
before  them. 

In  1837,  the  committee  was  re-appointed,  and  in  1838  made  a full  report  of  the 
state  of  elementary  schools  in  Ireland,  and  proposed  a permanent  system  of  elemen- 
tary instruction.  They  also  reported  on  Diocesan  and  Royal  schools,  and  other 
schools  of  public  foundation,  and  suggested  a permanent  system  of  collegiate  and 
academical  education.  The  report  likewise  contains  recommendations  with  regard 
to  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and  libraries,  in  connexion  with  a system  of 
adult  education.  But  the  most  important  suggestion  of  the  committee  was  to 
establish  an  academy  for  classics  and  science  in  each  county,  the  existing  schools 
of  public  foundation  to  be  used  as  far  as  they  were  available,  arid  new  schools 
to  be  established  only  where  the  existing  endowments  were  insufficient. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1838,  until  the 
present  time. 

In  1839,  the  Church  Education  Society  was  established  to  aid  existing 
schools,  and  found  new  ones,  on  the  principle  of  affording  to  all  the  pupils 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  United  Churcn, 
instruction  in  the  catechism  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the 
directions  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  schoolmasters  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  United  Church.  The  funds  of  the  society  have  since  been 
applied  to  many  of  the  schools  that  have  been  inquired  into  by  us;  but  as  it  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  general  management  of  the  society 
itself  and  the  expenditure  of  its  funds,  have  not  come  under  our  inquiries. 
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Trie  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  expended 
a considerable  portion  of  their  funds  in  founding  about  forty  English  schools 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  different 
from  those  adopted  in  the  schools  established  by  the  Governors  between  1808 
and  1815.  The  leases  of  the  schools  of  the  recent  foundation  contained  the 
provision  that  all  the  children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whilst 
the  earlier  leases  make  instruction  in  the  Church  catechism  compulsory. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1838,  contained  a suggestion  for  the 
establishment  of  provincial  colleges  and  a second  university  in  Ireland.  This 
recommendation  was  followed  up  by  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
1845,  and  the  Queen’s  University  in  1850. 

Whilst  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  1849,  occasioned  an  increased 
demand  for  classical  and  scientific  education,  the  progress  of  the  National  schools 
diminished  the  number  of  private  schoolmasters,  and  the  facilities  thence  arising 
for  obtaining  the  elements  of  collegiate  education.  Returns  were  moved  for, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  the  different  schools 
of  public  and  private  foundation;  and  in  the  year  1854  a deputation  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  heads  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
presented  statements  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject  of  intermediate 
education,  urging  the  great  want  which  existed  of  intermediate  schools  throughout 
Ireland.  These  papers  were  referred  by  his  Excellency  to  us  for  our  consideration. 
^ In  the  same  year  an  address  to  your  Majesty  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “ For  an  Inquiry  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  actual  condi- 
tion of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  Purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Instruction  given  in  such  Schools,”  and  this  address 
was  followed  by  our  appointment. 


DIOCESAN  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

In  1570,  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  placed  on  a permanent  basis  by  an 
Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  thereby  provided  that  there  should  be  thence- 
forth a free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland,  that  the  schoolmaster  should 
be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English  birth  of  the  realm  (Ireland),  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  masters  within  their  several  dioceses, 
every  of  them  in  his  own  diocese,  and  that  the  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Governor 
of  this  realm,  should  appoint  to  all  the  other  dioceses,  the  four  dioceses  before- 
named  excepted.  The  schoolhouses  were  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire 
towns  (where  a schoolhouse  had  not  been  already  built),  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  diocese,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  were  to  appoint  the  master’s 
salary  (where  none  had  been  previously  appointed),  of  which  one-third  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  ordinary,  and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in 
each  diocese. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1791,  refer  in  their  Report  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was  employed  by  the  Government,  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.,  in  promoting  good  order  and  civilization  in  Ireland  as 
showing  the  great  national  importance  attached  to  diocesan  schools  immediately 
after  their  foundation.  He  says: — “Moreover,  to  give  a civil  education  to  the 
youth  of  this  land  in  the  time  to  come,  provision  was  made  by  another  law 
| meaning  the  above  Act  of  Elizabeth]  that  there  should  be  one  free  school  at 
least  erected  in  every  diocese  of  this  kingdom.” 

Under  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  regulated  the 
amount. of  the  endowment;  and  although  the  standard  of  value  of  money  has 
fallen  since  1570  to  about  one-third  of  its  value  at  that  time,  so  that  all  salaries 
ought  to  have  been  increased  at  least  threefold,  and,  perhaps,  even  more,  if 
allowance  were  made  for  the  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  and  others  connected  with  landed  property,  yet  the  salaries  of  the 
diocesan  schoolmasters,  if  augmented  at  all,  were  never  raised  until  1824  above 
sums  varying  from  £20  12*.  4 d.  to  £40  (Irish).  The  average  salary  of  £30 
6s.  2d„  exceeded  the  value  of  many  benefices  in  Ireland  in  1570.  Thus  the 
benefices  m the  dioceses  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  in  1612,  ranged  from  £7  to 
£50,  giving  an  average  of  £28  10*. 
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The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1791  state,  “After  the  most  Diocesan  Free 
diligent  inquiry  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  appointment  made  by  the  Schools. 

Chief  Governor  and  Privy  Council  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  12th  Elizabeth,  , 

or  whether  any  such  appointment  has  been  at  any  time  made,  except  only  that  v" vo1, 
in  an  original  applotment  for  the  diocese  of  Connor,  an  appointment  for  that  P’ 
diocese  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  is  recited.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  bishop,  that  this  appointment  was  made  some  time  after  the  year 
1673,  in  which  year  the  bishop  therein  mentioned  was  appointed;  but  the  date 
of  the  appointment  is  not  legible.”  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of 
1807-1812,  in  their  report  on  diocesan  free  schools,  notice,  “that  soon  after  the  4th  Rep.  1809, 
Restoration  a commission  appears  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pp- 113, 114.  ’ 
and  Council,  directing  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses  to  carry  the  Act  of  12th 
Elizabeth  into  effect,  and  for  that  purpose  to  applot  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  livings  in  each  diocese  for  the  salary  or  stipend  of  the 
diocesan  schoolmaster,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  many,  and,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  dioceses.” 

The  Commissioners  of  1791,  further  state — “Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
any  information  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  books  of  which  P- 
were  consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1711,  nor  from  the  Rolls  or  Auditor  Generals’ 

Offices,  we  resorted  to  the  registrars  of  the  several  dioceses  of  this  kingdom,  who 
have  reported  to  us  that  they  have  no  trace  of  any  such  appointments  in  any  of 
their  offices.  W e find,  by  the  evidence  of  several  diocesan  schoolmasters,  examined 
before  us,  that  annual  salaries  of  different  amounts,  from  £20  12s.  4 d.  yearly 
at  the  lowest,  to  £40  yearly  at  the  highest,  are  payable  to  the  diocesan  school- 
masters, and  that  one-third  of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  respective  ordinaries ; but 
by  what  authority  such  salaries  have  been  paid,  or  from  what  period  they  have 
been  first  fixed,  or  whether  any  salary  had  been  appointed  previous  to  the  said 
Act,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.” 

There  is  little  to  notice  respecting  this  class  of  schools  beyond  what  we  have 
referred  to  in  the  historical  outline,  until  the  passing  of  the  penal  Statute  of  1094. 

William  III.,  in  which  the  prohibition  against  Roman  Catholics  teaching  at  7th  Wm.  III.  c.  4. 

home,  or  the  education  of  them  abroad,  was  followed  by  a provision  for  enforcing 

the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  established  diocesan  free  schools.  They  are 

there  called  Public  Latin  Free  Schools,  as  if  they  had  been  intended  to  supply  a 

similar  kind  of  education  to  that  furnished  at  the  same  period  by  the  grammar 

schools  in  England. 

The  Statute  of  William  III.,  so  far  as  it  affected  grammar  schools,  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  a dead  letter.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
return  made  by  Walter  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Galway,  to  an  order  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  in  1731 : — “ I am  also  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that  some  time  Irish  Lords 
ago,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Garnett,  master  of  the  free  school,  I gave  him  Journal,  1731, 
my  warrant  against  one  Gregory  French,  whom  he  alleged  to  be  a Popish  school-  P1 171, 
master,  and  to  keep  a Latin  school ; and  having  called  upon  Mr.  Garnett  to  know 
what  he  had  done  in  the  said  warrant,  he  said,  French  had  dropped  his  school.” 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  enforcement  of  restrictions  on  education  by 
Roman  Catholics,  the  endowments  of  these  which  formed  almost  the  only 
Latin  schools  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  were  allowed  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Privy  Council,  to  remain  at  sums  of  from  £20  125.  4c?.  to  £40  (Irish),  from  1570 
until  the  relaxation  of  these  restrictions  in  1781. 

A further  indication  that  even  after  the  Act  of  William  III.  in  1694,  due 
efforts  were  not  made  to  bring  the  diocesan  schools  into  efficient  operation, 
is  furnished  by  an  act  passed  thirty  years  subsequently.  In  1725  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth  and  William  were  so  defective  that  in  many  dioceses 
their  provisions  could  not  be  carried  out.  An  Act  of  that  year  recited,  that  the  1725. 

Statute  of  Elizabeth,  “ for  erecting  free  schools,  had  not  answered  the  pious  and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  9. 
good  design  thereby  intended,  by  reason  of  sundry  defects  that  were  in  said  Act. 

And  that  the  places  by  the  said  act  appointed  for  the  building  and  erecting  of 
such  free  schools,  being  the  principal  shire  towns  where  schoolhouses  were  not 
already  built,  were  left  at  too  great  an  uncertainty,  some  dioceses,  consisting  of 
part  only  of  one  or  more  counties,  and  having  no  such  shire  towns,  and  others 
more  than  one  within  them  ; and  it  not  being  easy  in  some  places  to  determine 
which  is  the  principal  shire  town  of' -the  diocese.”  The  Act  then  provided  that  the' 
schoolhouse  might  be  built  wherever  a site  was  granted  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  who  were  thereby  empowered  to  convey  land  for  that  purpose  not 
exceeding  one  acre,  the  site  to  be  near  the  cathedral  church,  or  such  other  more 
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convenient  place  as  the  Chief  Governor  might  approve  of ; and  that  until  such 
site  were  granted,  the  diocesan  might'  erect  a house  for  the  school  wherever  he 
thought  most  suitable. 

The  remedy  thus  provided  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effective ; for,  after 
another  interval  of  thirty  years  a further  defect  was  discovered  in  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth.  It  was  found  that,  some  dioceses  not  being  conterminous  with 
counties,  the  Grand  Juries  experienced  such  difficulty  in  applotting  the  expenses 
in  a different  manner  from  their  usual  mode  of  taxation,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  procure  a special  Act,  under  which  the  expense  of  repairing  and  rebuilding 
diocesan  schools  might  be  levied  off  the  county  at  large  in  which  the  school  was 
situate. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1755  were  inadequate;  for,  in  the  Act  of  1781 
the  fact  of  some  of  the  diocesan  schools  “having  been  suffered  to  go  to  deeay 
is  ascribed  to  the  unsuitable  situations  in  which  many  of  the  schools  were  placed ; 
and  it  was  then  provided  that  the  diocesans  might  accept  leases  of  sites,  for  terms 
of  not  less  than  999  years,  at  a pepper-corn  rent,  and  that  the  Grand  J uries  might 
present  such  sums  as  they  deemed  reasonable  for  building  and  repairs. 

An  inquiry  was  made  into  diocesan  schools  by  the  Commissioners  who  acted  from 
1 788  to  1791 . They  state,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  “from  this  institu- 
tion” [diocesan  schools]  “ the  public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit ; in 
many  dioceses  there  are  neither  diocesan  schools  or  schoolhouses,  in  many  the 
houses  are  ruinous,  and  the  masterships  of  the  schools  mere  sinecures.  In  the 
thirty-four  dioceses  we  find  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters,  though  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth  directs  that  there  shall  be  a free  school  in  every  _ diocese ; of 
this  number  six  received  their  salaries  but  did  not  act;  in  one  instance  the 
actual  usher  of  another  school  had  been  appointed  diocesan  schoolmaster, 
and  received  the  salary  but  kept  no  school ; and  of  the  remainder,  very  few 
kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the  institution.” 
They  then  proceed  as  follows : — “ to  render  diocesan  schools  more  useful,  we 
beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  regulations: — that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council  should  now  make  an  appointment  for  each  diocese  in  the  kingdom, 
pursuant  to  the  said  Act  of  1 2th  Elizabeth  ; and  that  applotments  should  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  appointment,  and  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament ; and  that  .the  impropriators  should  contribute  equally  with 
the  clergy.  If  the  power  has  not  been  already  executed,  it  still  remains  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council;  but  this  should  be  regulated  by  a new  Act. 

“ By  the  Act  of  12th  Elizabeth,  the  whole  expense  is  imposed  upon  the  clergy ; 
that  of  repairing  was  afterwards  partly  imposed  upon  the  county.  _ We  beg  leave 
to  recommend  that  the  whole  expense  of  building,  as  well  as  repairing,  and  that 
half  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  schoolmasters  should  be  borne  by  _ the  county ; 
but  we  humbly  submit  it  to  your  Excellency  as  our  opinion,  that  this  institution 
should  be  rendered  more  useful  by  the  introduction  of  a second  master,  for  the 
purposes  of  instructing  in  mathematical  learning ; and  by  the  reception  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  gratuitous  scholars,  not  exceeding  twenty,  into  each  of  those 
schools. 

“ The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  support 
of  these  schools,  amount  to  £610  5 s.  7 cl.  yearly:  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid; 
fourteen  of  the  dioceses  do  not  at  all  contribute,  and  such  as  do  contribute, 
which  are  twenty  in  number,  pay  at  an  average  £30  16s.  3d.  yearly.”' 

“ It  is  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  thought  too  heavy  a charge  if  each  diocese 
should,  on  a reappointment  under  the  said  Act  of  Elizabeth,  contribute  such  an 
annual  sum  as  would,  upon  an  average,  produce  £50  yearly  from  each  diocese. 
The  total  produce  of  this  charge  would  amount  to  £1,700  yearly.  The  rateage 
of  £30  16s.  3d.  yearly,  being  the  average  sum  now  payable  by  each  of  the  several 
dioceses,  would,  if  each  diocese  were  charged — and  all  are  equally  liable  to 
the  act — amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  £1,047  12s.  67.  This  small  increase  of 
£652  7s.  6d.  yearly,  divided  among  thirty-four  dioceses,  would  not,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  burthensome,  when  the  respective  counties  are  recommended  to 
contribute  a yearly  sum  of  the  same  amount,  and  when  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  of  such  general  and  great  utility. 

“In  addition  to  this  fund,  it  is  supposed  that  £1,924  might  be  gained  out 
of  the  sum  yearly  granted  by  Parliament  to  charter  schools,  some  of  which  being 
of  little  public  utility,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  superintending  them,  of 
finding  necessaries  for  the  boys,  and  masters  to  take  them  as  apprentices,  might 
be  suppressed. 
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“ These  several  sums  would  amount  to  £5,324  yearly,  and  would  leave  an  over- 
plus after  the  payment  of  the  masters  of  £3,564  yearly,  which  would  defray 
the  expense  of  396  exhibitions  for  the  support  of  gratuitous  scholars  at  the 
diocesan  schools,  at  £9  yearly  each,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
boys  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  bishoprics;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
said  boys  should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  assembled  in  visitation. 

“ It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we  propose  the  smallest  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  clergy ; but  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  laws  as  we  find  them, 
and  to  follow  the  principles  of  those  laws  as  far  as  they  fairly  lead  to  a general 
system  of  education  useful  to  this  country.” 

No  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  the  dioceses  then  vacant,  nor  were  any  new  arrangements  made  as  to 
the  emoluments  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers.  The  other  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  required  Parliamentary  intervention,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought  before  Parliament. 

The  next  inquiry  into  diocesan  schools  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  Inquiry  in  1809.  In  their  Report  on  diocesan  schools  they  state 
that  “ at  no  time  do  they  appear  to  have  fully  answered  the  purposes  of  their 
institution,”  and  that  “there  are  several  dioceses  unprovided  with  proper  school- 
houses,  and  some  without  any;  and  the  general  benefit  derived  from  the  whole 
institution  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  or  even 
with  the  number  of  Schools  actually  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  so.  It  appears  from 
an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  from  the  several  dioceses,  and  herewith  submitted 
to  your  Grace,  that  out  of  the  whole  number,  thirty-four,  composing  twenty- 
two  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  only  ten  are  provided  with  diocesan  school- 
houses  in  tolerable  repair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are  either  out  of  repair  or 
otherwise  insufficient;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  unprovided,  and  the  masters 
of  such  schools  as  are  kept  in  them  either  rent  houses'  for  the  purpose  or 
are  accommodated  in  other  ways.  But  it  appears  from  the  same  returns  that  in 
some  of  them  no  diocesan  school  is  kept  at  all,  and  in  others,  no  effective  one, 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  effective  schools  in  all  the  dioceses  together  is 
only  thirteen,  and  that  the'  whole  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  together 
does  not  exceed  380.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  dioceses  in  which  no  school 
is  kept,  there  is  no  contribution  from  the  clergy  for  the  payment  of  a master;  but 
in  some  instances  the  salary  is  actually  paid  by  the  clergy  to  a nominal  master, 
who  either  keeps  no  school  at  all,  or  one  on  a different  foundation,  in  which  the 
diocesan  is  wholly  absorbed.”  This  indicates  that  the  schools  continued,  in  1809, 
in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  as  in  1791. 

The  Commissioners  of  1 809  then  proceed  to  offer  recommendations,  which  are 
introduced  with  the  observation  that  “it  may  seem  to  be  doubtful  whether 
a system  should  be  continued,  which  in  its  principle  appears  not  altogether  equit- 
able, and  has  never  been  found  efficient  in  practice ; which  is  not  called  for  by 
the  present  state  of  society;  and,  considered  as  a tax  On  the  clergy,  operates  very 
partially  and  unequally,  twelve  out  of  the  thirty-four  dioceses  contributing 
nothing  towards  its  object.”  “ If,  however,”  they  continue,  “it  should  be  deemed 
imprudent  to  abandon  altogether  long-established  foundations,  which,  however 
imperfect  or  inadequate,  are  still  productive  of  some  advantage,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending” — “that  instead  of  requiring  a school  to  be  kept  in  every 
diocese,  which  has  been  already  found  impracticable,  a certain  number  only 
should  be  established  in  every  province,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  contributions 
from  each  diocese  in  the  province.”  They  further  recommend  that  the  average 
of  the  contributions  from  each  diocese  should  be  raised  from  £36  to  £40,  which 
they  presumed  would  not  bear  hard  on  the  clergy,  especially  if  Impropriators 
were  obliged  to  contribute,  and  the  sons  of  the  poorer  clergy  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  schools  as  free  scholars. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  of  1809  as  to  the  union  of  Dioceses  into 
Districts  was  adopted  in  the  Act  of  1813.  It  was  provided  by  the  24th 
section  that  the  Commission  appointed  to  have  permanent  charge  of  Endowed 
Schools,  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  unite  dioceses  into 
districts,  and  select  the  places  where  the  district  schools  should  be  kept.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of  district 
masters : the  bishops  were  to  appoint  collectors  and  receive  the  salaries  from 
the  clergy ; and  persons  under  disabilities  were  authorized  to  convey  sites  for 
schools  to  the  Commissioners,  who  had  power,  likewise,  to  purchase  as  well  as  to 
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accept  sites,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  those  already  in  their  possession,  according 
as  it  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Also,  Grand  Juries  were  empowered  to  present 
the  sums  requisite  for  building  or  repairing  diocesan  and  district  schools,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  for  such  schools. 

The  Act  of  1813  had  established  the  principle,  that  the  diocesan  schools  were 
to  be  maintained  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
The  new  Board,  however,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  powers  until 
specially  called  on  by  the  Irish  Government  about  seven  years  afterwards.  The 
first  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  diocesan  schools,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  were  taken  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  in 
181(j,  by  making  presentments  for  building  a schoolhouse,  the  old  one  having 
been  reported  to  be  in  ruins,  and  the  mastership  vacant. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  in  their  Report  for  1819,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Limerick  diocesan  school,  state  that  up  to  that  date  they  had  been  unable 
to  mature  a general  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  district  schools ; and  in  their 
Report  for  1820  they  state  that  their  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  digesting  of  a plan  for  their  management. 

In  1823  they  finally  settled  a plan  based  on  the  following  considerations: — • 
First,  that  in  fixing  on  the  sites  of  district  and  diocesan  schools,  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  situation  of  other  classical  schools  of  public  and  private 
foundation;  secondly,  that  schools  for  the  dioceses  and  districts  should  be  estab- 
lished (so  far  as  might  be  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  foregoing  principles) 
in  such  of  the  houses  provided  for  the  diocesan  schools  as  were  in  tenantable 
repair;  and  thirdly,  that  no  consolidation  should  be  made  of  schools  subjected  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  distinct  metropolitans. 

They  proposed  that  twenty-nine  dioceses  should  be  united  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, and  five  dioceses  remain  separate : an  arrangement  which  continues 
unchanged  up  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  the  dioceses 
of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  which  have  been  disunited,  and  three  schools  founded, 
and  of  the  dioceses  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  which  have  been  united  to  Tuam. 
In  1824,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and  appointed  salaries  for  the  masters  varying  from 
£40  to  £200,  and  contributions  from  each  diocese  from  £15  to  £100 — the 
total  amount,  thus  to  be  raised  being  £1,790  (Irish),  of  which  only  £616  5s.  Id. 
was  previously  assessed  in  the  twenty  dioceses  which  alone  supported  masters. 

In  1824,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  recommended  an  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Judges  of  Assize  to  urge  the  Grand  Juries  to  carry  out  the  Statutes 
of  Elizabeth  and  George  III.,  by  making  presentments  for  the  schoolhouses.  The 
Grand  Juries,  however,  exercised  the  discretion  they  believed  vested  in  them,  by 
declining  to  make  the  presentments  in  most  instances.  The  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioners led  to  the  foundation  of  three  of  the  schools  that  are  now  best  provided 
with  houses — those  of  Monaghan,  Ballymena,  and  Downpatrick. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1825,  were  specially  directed  to 
report  upon  the  diocesan  free  schools.  They  did  so,  accordingly,  in  May,  1827 ; and 
in  the  Appendix  to  their  Report,  show  that  of  the  eighteen  schools,  the  endow- 
ments of  which  had  been  fixed,  in  1824,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  no 
less  than  six  were  then  vacant,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not  having  exercised  his 
power  of  appointing  masters.  In  two  of  the  others  there  were  no  pupils,  and 
in  four  there  were  less  than  eleven  pupils,  leaving  only  six  out  of  the  eighteen 
diocesan  or  district  schools  in  a satisfactory  condition  as  to  attendance  of  pupils. 

Nine  were  returned  as  having  no  houses,  two  as  having  old  houses  unsuited 
for  schools,  one  as  being  badly  placed,  two  as  having  houses  in  process  of  being 
built,  and  only  four  of  the  eighteen  as  being  at  that  time  adequately  provided 
with  schoolhouses. 

The  same  Commissioners  then  state — “We  consider  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  attempt  to  establish  permanent  schoolhouses,  appropriated  for 
the  diocesan  schools,  will  be  found  ultimately  successful.  It  has  been  seen 
that  every  endeavour  hitherto  made  for  that  purpose  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
has  failed,  and  that  in  fact  there  never  were  so  few,  either  of  schools  or  scholars, 
as  at  the  present  moment.”  “ Instances  have  occurred  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  masters  of  diocesan  schools  have  even  discouraged  the  attendance 
of  pupils,  being  content  with  the  salary,  however  small,  when  connected  with 
the  further  advantage  of  a dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  residence,  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  attaching  to  their  situation.”  They  recommend  that 
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the  schoolmasters  should  provide  themselves  with  suitable  schoolhouses  and  [ Diocesan  Free 

dwelling  houses,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  and  that  the  counties,  instead  of  being  Schools. 

nailed  upon  to  tax  themselves  for  these  purposes,  should  be  taxed  for  the  support 

of  the  master,  to  the  extent  of  £3  for  each  day  scholar,  and  £4  for  each  boarder, 

the  entire  salary  thus  payable  to  the  master  in  lieu  of  residence  not  to  exceed, 

however,  in  any  case  £100  per  annum ; and  that  the  master  should  be  removed 

•when  the  number  of  his  pupils  for  two  successive  years  should  not  have  exceeded 

ten  boarders,  or  thirteen  day  scholars,  or  as  many  of  both  as  would  raise  his 

•emoluments  from  the  Grand  Jury  to  more  than  £40  a-year. 

The  Commissioners  then  recommend  that  each  master  should  be  placed  under  5th  Rep.  1827, 
the  visitation  of  the  Bishop,  and  his  emoluments  collected  from  the  clergy  by  P-  21. 

■the  Bishop’s  registrar;  that  no  diocesan  schoolmaster  should  be  employed  as  a 
clergyman;  and  that  it  should  be  optional  for  him  to  receive  free  pupils.  They 
•also  recommended  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  appoint  an  inspec- 
tor to  visit  the  diocesan  schools  annually,  and  report  on  their  condition.  They 
condemned  the  union  of  the  thirty-four  dioceses  into  eighteen  districts,  which 
had  been  formed  in  1824,  and  proposed  that  the  number  of  schools  should  be 
increased  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven,  retaining  but  seven  of  the  unions. 

They  proposed  to  provide  in  this  way  for  having  a school  in  each  of  twenty-three 
•counties,  with  the  exception  of  Down  and  Galway,  which  were  to  have  two  each, 
and  Cork,  which  was  to  have  three.  Nine  counties  were  loft  unprovided : five  in 
Leinster — Dublin,  Kilkenny,  King’s  County,  Louth,  and  Westmeath;  three  in 
Ulster — Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone;  and  one  in  Connaught — Leitrim. 

From  1827  to  1830  no  proceedings  were  taken  by  Parliament,  founded  on  the 
•suggestions  with  regard  to  diocesan  schools,  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  Inquiry.  But  in  1 828  all  the  reports  made  by  the  Commissioners  Fi'cZe  p.  22,  supra. 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
.resolutions  of  the  Committee  related  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
only. 

The  effect  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1827  was  to  create  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  towns  where  the  schools  were  to  be  ultimately  fixed,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  reluctance  of  the  grand  juries  to  make  presentments.  This  effect  is 
noticed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their  Report  for  1828. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  however,  presented  a small  sum  to 
purchase  a site;  and  the  Commissioners  stated  that  they  expected  shortly  to  be  able 
to  have  a schoolhouse  erected  in  Tralee,  for  the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

An  impediment,  however,  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  system  arose  from  the 
omission  of  successive  Lords  Lieutenant  to  appoint  masters  to  the  district  schools 
that  had  been  constituted  by  the  order  in  Council  of  1824.  The  Commissioners 
of  Education,  in  their  Report  for  1829,  made  the  following  representation  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

“ We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Grace’s  consideration,  the  propriety 
of  speedily  appointing  masters  to  such  of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  have  not  been  as  yet  provided  with  masters, 
as  likely  to  facilitate  the  endowment  of  these  schools ; and  we  have  to  remind 
your  Grace,  that  the  patronage  of  all  the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  Avith  the 
exception  of  the  schools  of  Armagh  and  Connor,  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh,  of 
Meath  and  Ardagh,  and  of  Kildare,  is  vested  in  your  Grace.” 

In  1830,  an  Act  was  passed  which  enabled  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  if  1 Wm.  IV.  c.  56. 
they  approved,  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  as  to  disuniting  diocesan  districts,  but 
made  no  provision  with  regard  to  any  of  the -other  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1827. 

In  their  Reports  for  1830  and  1831,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  made 
representations  about  the  vacant  schools  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea;  the  last  of  these  reports  was  made  after  the  Act  of 
1830  had  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  Ibid. 

.sites  of  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  non-appointment  to  the  vacant  schools  is  shown  by  the  case 
of  Tralee.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Kerry  had,  in  the  years  preceding 
1830,  presented  sums  amounting  to  £700,  for  the  district  school  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe,  to  be  opened  at  Tralee;  but  in  1830  they  re-presented  this  money  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  county.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  is  one  of  the 
schools  the  masterships  of  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  still  continues  vacant.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  had  stated  that  the 
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Grand  Juries  objected  to  present  for  schoolhouses,  where  the  schools  were 

The  Commissioners  stated  another  reason,  in  their  Report  of  1830,  for  the 
failure  of  their  efforts  to  establish  the  diocesan  schools  on  a proper  footing 
That  the  indisposition  of  the  Grand  Juries  to  present  money,  arose  from  “ mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  these  schools,  which  were  'erro- 
neously supposed  by  many,  not  to  be  open  to  free  scholars  of  whatever  religious 
persuasion.”  . 

In  1830  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  issued 
a circular  letter;  and  in  their  annual  Report  for  the  following  year,  they  made 
public  the  issue  of  this  circular,  stating  that  the  diocesan  schools  were  free  schools, 
intended  by  the  Legislature  for  children  (of  whatever  religious  persuasion)  to- 
obtain  a classical  education  free  of  expense. 

Dr.  Kyle,  however,  who  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Commissioners  since 
1835,  was  not  aware  of  any  such  circular  being  in  existence ; and  several  of  the 
masters  denied  the  obligation  to  receive  free  pupils  at  all,  so  that  the  circular 
of  1830  was  not  followed  up  by  efficient  steps  to  remove  the  misapprehension  as 
to  the  right  of  admission  of  free  pupils. 

The  Commissioners  also  proceeded,  in  their  Report  for  1831,  to  urge  on  the 
Government  the  introduction  of  a measure  to  give  them  effectual  powers  for 
having  schoolhouses  built.  No  measure,  however,  was  introduced  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  Board,  and  no  appointments  were  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  the  masterships  of  the  vacant  schools. 

In  1835,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  foundation  schools  in  Ireland,  ascertained  that  the  masterships  of  six  of 
the  diocesan  schools  were  vacant,  and  that  there  were  but  twelve  schools  in  opera- 
tion. Of  those  in  operation  only  six  had  more  than  twenty-five  pupils,  on  an 
average  for  the  five  preceding  years,  and  no  more  than  these  six,  therefore,  could 
be  considered  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

The  Committee  in  their  Report  stated  the  following  defects  in  the  existing 
system  of  administration  of  diocesan  free  schools: — 

“ 1.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law,  or  the  varying  interpretation  given  to  its 
provisions. 

“ The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  of  these  schools,  the  rights  of  the 
public,  and  the  obligations  of  the  contributors,  masters,  and.  Commissioners,  is 
injurious.  It  is  not  generally  understood  whether  they  are  designed  for  gratuitous 
education,  and  open  to  all  persuasions,  or  are  classical  boarding  schools  preparatory 
to  the  University,  principally  intended  for  the  upper  classes ; whether  the  Grand 
Juries,  masters,  or  Commissioners,  have  a right  to  interfere ; what  is  the  nature  of 
this  right,  &c.,  &c.  The  collision  of  the  parties  tends  to  neutralize  attempts  at 
general  or  local  improvement.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  not  appoint  masters 
unless  a salary  be  secured ; the  salary  is  refused  by  the  clergy,  unless  the  school 
be  built  by  the  Grand  J ury ; the  Grand  J ury  refuses  to  build  the  school,  unless 
the  master  stipulates  to  receive  a certain  number  of  free  scholars ; the  master 
refuses  to  receive  free  scholars  on  the  compulsion  of  the  Grand  Jury;  and  the 
Commissioners  will  not,  or  cannot,  enforce  the  right  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Jury  or  their  own. 

“ 2.  The  mode  of  collecting  the  contributions  is  objectionable. 

“ The  contributions  from  the  clergy  are  collected  in  small  sums. . The  trouble  of 
collection  is  thrown  on  the  master.  Delay,  irregularity,  and  confusion  are  admitted. 

“ 3.  There  is  no  security  for  a good  class  of  buildings. 

“ Of  those  at  present  used,  some  seem  not  to  have  been  intended  for  schools, 
and  are  situated  often  in  the  least  eligible  situations. 

“ 4.  The  masters  have  too  unlimited  an  authority. 

“ The  Commissioners  exercise  no  efficient  superintendence ; there  is  no  con- 
stant inspection;  there  is  no  local  committee.  No  specific  rules  are  prescribed 
for  their  conduct.  The  differences  existing  upon  the  very  nature  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  duties  are  decisive  proofs. 

“ 5.  The  schools  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

“ In  the  south  and  west,  especially,  several  districts  are  unprovided  with  a 
diocesan  school.” 

The  Committee  also  state,  that  the  diocesan  schools  seem  “ to  have  almost 
exclusively  confined  themselves  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions.  The 
commercial  classes  have  found  in  them  scanty  means  for  the  supply  of  their 
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peculiar  intellectual  necessities.”  * * * “ The  actual  course  reduces  itself 

to  Greek,  Latin,  and  a small  proportion  of  the  abstract  sciences,  with  a little 
geography,  history,  &c.,  &c.” 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  diocesan  schools  were  exclusive  or 
not,  the  Committee  referred  to  the  evidence  of  William  Charles  Quin,  Esq.,  who 
had  been  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  from  1827  till 
1835,  and  who  has  since  filled  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  in  Ireland. 
He  stated  before  the  Committee: — 

“ I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  either  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  to  preclude  a Roman  Catholic  from  being  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  a diocesan  school.”  And  also — “ As  I am  aware  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  have  stated,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  the  religious  tenets  of  Catholics  attending  these  schools 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  I see  no  hardship  in  charging  the  county  at  large 
with  the  support  of  these  schools.” 

The  Committee  also  referred  to  the  evidence  of  William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq., 
who  was  then,  and  has  since  been,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation. He  stated — “ There  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
appointing  members  of  the  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  communions  on  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland ; and  many  of  those  who  are  ex-officio 
membei’s  may  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  without  the  appointment  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  spite  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.” 

In  1838  the  Committee  stated  their  opinion — “ That  the  diocesan  schools  were 
intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  class; 
open  gratuitously,  at  least,  to  a large  proportion;”  and  further,  that — “ There  is 
no  law  now  in  force  requiring  the  teachers  to  be  of  the  Established  religion ; 
and  Mr.  Quin,  the  former  secretary,  declares  no  religious  test  is  exacted,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  which  could  preclude  a Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  from 
being  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (in  whose  hands  such  right  is  vested)  to 
the  mastership  of  any  one  of  these  schools.” 

The  Committee  proposed  to  include  the  diocesan  schools  in  a general  plan  of 
academical  education.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  there  should  be  in  each  county 
in  Ireland  “one  academy,  at  least,  combining  classical  and  scientific  instruction ;” 
and  when  supplying  the  existing  deficiency,  they  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
leave  the  present  schools  in  their  actual  condition,  and  found,  other  institutions 
for  commercial  and  industrial  instruction,  but  they  thought  it  preferable  “ that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  system,  enlarging,  improving,  and 
extending  it,  so  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  both  commercial  and  classical  edu- 
cation, and  thus  fit  it  to  the  wants,  at  the  same  time,  of  both  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.” 

They  considered  the  means  by  which  the  diocesan  schools  might  be  incor- 
porated with  a general  system  of  academical  education  in  Ireland,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  recommended  the  repeal  of  existing  Acts  with  respect  to  diocesan 
schools;  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  paying  the  diocesan  schoolmaster,  should  com- 
pound for  their  contributions  with  the  Government  at  a specified  value ; that 
the  Grand  Juries,  instead  of  presenting  for  the  building  of  the  diocesan  school- 
houses,  should  present  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  proposed  academies  and  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers — the  building  of  the  academies,  wherever  required,  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  Parliamentary  grants.  In  this  manner  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  diocesan  schools  as  separate  institutions,  to  incorporate  them  with 
academies  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  to  apply  to  the  support  of  these 
academies  the  revenues  of  the  diocesan  schools,  or  the  compositions  payable 
instead  of  them. 

The  recommendation  on  such  authority  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  existing 
system  appears  to  have  stopped  all  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  diocesan  schools  for  their  improvement.  After  the  Report  of  this  Committee, 
we  find  no  further  presentments  for  building  by  the  Grand  Juries;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  in  their  Reports  for  1844,  1845,  1848,  and  1850, 
complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  presentments  even  for  the  repairs  of  the 
schools,  and  that  in  most  instances,  the  “ schoolhouses  were  becoming  dilapidated 
and  ruinous  in  consequence.”  The  Lord  Lieutenant  took  no  step  to  fill  the 
vacant  masterships ; on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  vacancies  increased. 

As  a result  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle  on  this  subject,  it  appears  “that  the 
following  district  diocesan  schools,  for  which  salaries  were  appointed  by  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant,  namely:- — Cashel,  £100;  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  £80;  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  £90;  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  £40;  and  Kiilala  and  Achonry,  £50; 
making  in  the  aggregate,  £360,  have  not  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  And  that  Cloyne,  with  a salary  of  £100,  has  not  been  in  operation  for 
five  years;  and  that  Wicklow,  with  a salary  of  £100,  has  not  been  in  operation 
for  sixteen  years.  These  salaries  have  never  been  raised  or  paid,  and  thus  a sum 
of  £9,000  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  illegally  withdrawn  from  the 
purposes  of  education.” 

Pending  our  inquiries,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  filled  up  the  vacant  schools  of 
Mallow  for  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  Wicklow  for  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and 
Glendalagh  ; the  Commissioners  of  Education  united  the  endowment  for  Kiilala 
and  Achonry  with  that  of  Tuam  ; and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  to  the  new 
district  school,  thus  leaving  only  four  schools,  and  endowments  of  only  £310 
(Irish),  vacant.  The  Wicklow  school  has  again  become  vacant,  under  circum- 
stances noticed  in  connexion  with  that  school. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their  annual  Reports  rarely  notice  diocesan 
schools,  except  to  complain  of  the  dilapidation  and  ruin  of  the  schoolhouses. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1838  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges in  1844,  as  the  Reports  of  1825-1828  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Schools ; but  in  neither  case  were  the  suggestions  as  to  intermediate 
schools  adopted;  and  thus  the  four  Inquiries  of  1788,  1809,  1827,  and  1838, 
have  left  the  diocesan  schools  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  they  were 
found  seventy  years  ago. 

From  1838  to  the  present  time,  Parliamentary  Returns  have  been  occasionally 
ordered  as  to  diocesan  and  other  schools  in  Ireland,  and  these  returns  are 
noticed  in  the  Documentary  Evidence  relating  to  some  of  these  schools,  read  at 
our  Public  Courts. 

In  1850,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their  Annual  Report  state — 
“Feeling  the  value  of  constant  and  periodical  supervision,  we  have  determined 
to  request  the  Bishops  of  the  different  dioceses  to  appoint  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  respective  localities,  competent  persons  to  inspect  the  various  diocesan 
schools,  and  to  report  to  us  such  matters  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  deserving 
of  remark  in  the  management  of  these  schools,  and  the  instruction  given  in 
them.”  It  did  not,  however,  appear  before  us  that  this  resolution  had  ever  been 
acted  on,  or  that  any  inspection  had  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishops. 

Ballina  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Mayo,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Achonry 
and  Kiilala. 

This  district  school  was  established  in  1824.  No  appointment  appears  to  have 
been  ever  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  either  for  the  separate  dioceses  before 
their  union,  or  for  the  district  since,  and  no  schoolhouse  was  provided  by  the 
county. 

This  district  school  has  during  our  inquiries  ceased  to  exist  as  a separate 
institution,  having  been  united,  by  warrant  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  dated  29th  September,  1857,  with  Tuam,  so  as  to 
form  the  new  district  school  at  Tuam. 

Ballymena  Diocesan  Free  School,  Countxj  of  Antrim , for  the  Dioceses  of  Armagh 
and  Connor. 

There  never  was  any  diocesan  school  in  existence  for  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
although  the  patronage  was  vested  in  the  Archbishop.  There  is  none  mentioned 
in  the  Reports  of  1 791,  1809-10,  or  of  1827.  But  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
non-existence  of  this  school  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  omission  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Council  to  fix  a salary,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
to  appoint  a master. 

For  the  diocese  of  Connor  there  was  a school  in  1788,  at  Carrickfergus,  then 
the  county  town  of  Antrim.  There  were  thirteen  scholars,  and  no  house. 
In  1809-10  there  was  a master,  but  no  scholars.  In  1824,  the  dioceses  of 
Armagh  and  Connor  were  united,  and  the  district  school  fixed  at  Ballymena; 
until  1827,  however,  there  was  neither  schoolhouse  nor  master.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  proprietor  granted  a site,  the  Grand  Jury  presented  £1,000 
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Irish ; and  an  efficient  school  was  established,  for  we  find  that  the  number  of  Diocesan  Free 

scholars  from  1830  to  1835  varied  from  twenty-two  to  forty-four  day  scholars,  and  Schools. 

from  eight  to  nineteen  boarders.  We  find  again  that  in  1852  the  number  of 

boys  was  thirty-two.  At  present,  by  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 

it  appears  that  when  he  visited  the  school  there  were  twenty-five  on  the  roll,  of 

whom  eighteen  were  day  scholars,  three  of  these  being  free,  and  two  at  half 

charges. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  in  his  report — “ I consider  the  master  of  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
this  school  a perfectly  qualified  person  to  teach  a school  of  this  nature,  and  the  446- 
locality  would  seem  eminently  suitable  for  a good  classical  and  mercantile  semi- 
nary, but  the  endowment  appears  too  stinted  to  secure  the  undivided  attention 
of  a competent  master,  and  can  scarcely  be  held  but  as  an  accessary  to  a 
parochial  charge.  This  circumstance  hinders  the  school  from  answering  its 
purpose,  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  a place  of  resort  to  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  of  the  town,  who  must  be  much  more  numerous  than  is 
represented  by  the  attendance.  If  the  endowments  cannot  be  increased,  the 
appointment  of  head  master  should  be  confined  to  a class  of  teachers  who 
might  consider  the  salary  a sufficient  remuneration  for  their  entire  time  and 
attention.  At  present  the  amount  of  salary  is  not  adapted  to  the  class  of 
teachers  appointed,  and  the  public  object  in  the  endowment  is  almost  entirely 
defeated.  As  a free  school,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  open  to  the  class  of 
pupils  who  would  be  most  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  as  the 
master  looking  to  his  remuneration  from  the  wealthier  and  more  respectable 
classes,  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  the  school  select  and  exclusive.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  objectionable  for  the  master  of  a diocesan  school 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  it  in  connexion  with  any  other  office  or  appointment,  such 
as  the  charge  of  a parish. 

Carlow  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Carlow,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Ossory 
and  Leighlin. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Carlow  Diocesan  School  is  in  the  Report  of  1701, 
which  states  that  it  was  in  existence  at  Carlow  in  1788,  and  had  in  it  twenty-five 
boys.  In  the  report  of  1809,  it  is  stated  that  the  house  was  then  in  good  order, 
and  the  number  of  boys  twenty-two.  The  Commissioners  of  1827  reported  that 
the  school  for  the  diocese  of  Leighlin  had  been  held  at  Carlow,  as  far  back  as 
could  be  traced;  but  we  find  that  in  1612  the  school  was  at  Maryborough,  the 
assize  town  of  the  adjoining  county. 

In  1824  the  endowment  for  Ossory  was  united  with  that  of  Leighlin  to  form 
the  district  school  of  Carlow  ; and  there  were,  in  1827,  eighty-nine  boys  in  the 
school. 

The  master  brought  under  our  notice,  at  our  court  at  Carlow,  the  efforts  that 
he  had  made  to  procure  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouse.  He  stated  that  at  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1 845,  the  house  was  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  that  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  repairing  it.  He  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  on  the 
subject,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  forwarded  a memorial  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ; but  the  state  of  the  law  did  not  afford  any  effectual 
remedy;  and  in  1854,  he  left  the  house  owing  to  the  danger  of  the  roof  falling- 
in,  and  kept  the  school  in  premises  which  he  rented  at  his  own  expense. 

We  found  the  schoolhouse  roofless,  and  in  a state  of  complete  dilapidation.  At  his 
examination  the  master  referred  to  a singular  defect  in  the  Act  of  1813,  the 
Grand  Jury  being  enabled  to  limit  the  presentment,  if  they  chose  to  make  one, 
to  the  support  of  a school  for  one  diocese,  while  the  master  for  the  district  could 
not  accept  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Jury  under  such  a condition,  without 
forfeiting  so  much  of  his  salary  as  arose  out  of  the  diocese  excluded  from  the 
presentment.  This  defect  had  been  removed  by  statute  in  1822;  but,  in  1836, 
the  restriction  in  the  Act  of  Geo.  III.  was  incorporated  in  the  Grand  Jury  Act 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  its  repeal  by  that  of  1822.  Thus,  a defect 
which  the  Commissioners  thought  important  enough  to  require  amendment  in 
1822,  was  re-enacted  in  1836,  without  any  apparent  opposition  on  their  part, 
and  still  continues  in  force.  In  the  case  of  the  Carlow  school  the  Grand  J ury, 
it  seems,  would  have  made  it  a condition  to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  a pre- 
sentment one  of  the  two  dioceses,  that  of  Ossory. 

There  are  now  only  eight  boys  on  the  roll,  and  our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports 
that  the  state  of  education  in  the  school  is  unsatisfactory.  He  observes,  that 
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“ It  does  seem  remarkable  that  a school  thus  handsomely  endowed  should  have 
dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  and  that  the  school  premises  should  have  been 
suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  In  the  time  of  the  previous  master,  the  school  was  very 
largely  attended,  both  by  boarders  and  day  scholars;  the  attendance  now  is 
miserable  to  a degree.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  other  teachers  in  the  town, 
although  deriving  no  income  from  any  endowment,  manage  to  live  by  their 
exertions,  in  instructing  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  while  Mr.  Scott’s  school 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  almost  deserted.” 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  Grand  Jury 
Act  of  1836  should  be  amended  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  3rd 
Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  s.  10,  so  as  to  deprive  a Grand  Jury  of  the  power  of  insisting 
on  the  disunion  of  two  dioceses,  previous  to  granting  a presentment  for  repairs. 

We  also  recommend  that  diocesan  schoolhouses,  when  built  by  Grand  Juries, 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  W orks,  to  be 
by  them  kept  in  repair ; and  that  the  Commissioners  should  applot  the  cost  of 
repairs  over  the  entire  diocesan  district  to  which  the  school  belongs,  whether 
corresponding  with  a county,  or  with  part  of  one  or  more  counties,  and  that  the 
amount  so  certified  should  be  an  imperative  presentment. 

Cork  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  the  Diocese  of  Cork. 

In  1788  the  school  for  Cork  was  held  in  a dark  room,  and  the  schoolhouse 
was  in  a miserable  condition.  There  were  then  fifty-eight  boys,  of  whom 
none  were  free.  In  1809  there  were  seventy  boys,  none  free;  and  in  1827,  the 
number  of  boys  was  ninety-seven,  of  whom  twelve  were  free.  There  is  no 
diocesan  schoolhouse,  and  the  present  master  conducts  the  school  in  his  private 
residence.  He  states  that  he  never  heard  of  any  rule  as  to  the  admission  of  free 
pupils ; that  he  admits  them  as  he  likes,  and  limits  himself  to  ten,  the  number  then 
on  the  roll.  He  also  states,  that  in  his  selection  he  is  influenced  by  the  inability  of 
the  parents  to  pay,  giving  a preference  to  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  as  his  salary 
comes  from  that  body,  and  receiving  the  children  of  artisans,  with  a preference 
to  orphans,  if  the  ten  free  places  are  not  filled  by  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  school  is  very  fairly  conducted 
as  a private  one  for  day  scholars. 

There  are  fifty-three  pupils  on  the  roll;  of  whom  one  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  fifty-two  are  Protestants,  thirty-nine  of  these  belonging  to  the  United  Church. 
There  were  eight  free  pupils  on  the  roll,  five  of  whom  were  present. 

Downpatrick  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Down,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Down 
and  Dromore. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  report  that  the  schoolhouse  at  Dromore  was  in 
ruins  for  want  of  repairs,  as  the  master  could  not  procure  county  presentments. 
There  were  in  1788  nine  boys,  none  free.  The  school  at  Downpatrick  had,  at  the 
same  time,  twenty  boys,  of  whom  there  were  none  free.  In  1809  there  was  no 
house  at  Downpatrick,  and  no  free  scholars.  In  1824  the  two  diocesan  schools 
were  united  into  one  district  school,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  Down 
presented  £1,000  shortly  afterwards,  for  building  the  schoolhouse.  We  found 
at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  that  there  were  no  free  pupils,  and  that  the  master 
conducted  all  the  business  and  kept  no  assistant. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  subsequently  inspected  the  school,  and  reports  it 
as  not  in  a satisfactory  condition.  Although  a spacious  schoolhouse  has  been 
built  at  considerable  expense  to  the  county,  no  benefit  results  except  to  those 
who  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  as  the  master  does 
not  take  boarders.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  twenty-three,  and 
the  few  present,  who  were  examined  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  proved 
generally  backward,  their  deficiency  being  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  most 
elementary  branches  of  education. 

Where  a schoolhouse  like  this,  suited  for  the  reception  of  boarders,  has  been 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  optional  with  the  master 
to  take  boarders  or  not ; and  we  think  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
ought  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  there  being  no  boarders  in  the  school  at  present. 

We  noticed  with  disapprobation  the  fact  that  there  were  no  free  pupils  in 
the  school  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  and  only  one  at  the  time  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  inspection;  though  the  county  contributed  so  liberally  to  build 
the  schoolhouse. 
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Dung  ary  an  Diocesan  Free  School,  Comity  of  Waterford,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Diocesan  Free 
Waterford  and  Lismore.  Schools. 

In  1824  Dungarvan  was  appointed  as  the  site  of  a district  school  for  the  two 
dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  It  does  not  appear  that,  either  before  their 
union  or  subsequently,  either  of  these  endowments  was  in  operation,  or  that  any 
schoolhouse  was  provided  by  the  county. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  endowment,  at  present  amounting  to  £83  Is.  6d., 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  dormant.  The-  most  effectual  way  of 
bringing  it  into  operation  would,  we  believe,  be  to  unite  it  with  the  endowment 
of  £92  6s.  2d.  for  the  Dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  and  to  form  an  efficient 
school  at  Waterford,  where  the  endowment  of  the  Grammar  School  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  Corporation,  and  is  in  danger  of  further  diminution. 

Elphin  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  Roscommon , for  the  Diocese  of  Elphin. 

We  visited  and  received  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  this  school.  In  1788  the  Ev.  7336. 
house  was  in  good  repair,  but  there  were  no  pupils.  In  1809  there  were  thirty-  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
one  pupils,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  day  scholars,  and  seven  of  them  free.  The  P- 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  mentions  the  Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq. 
number  of  boys  as  nineteen,  of  whom  ten  were  Protestants,  and  nine  Roman  2nd  Rep.  p.  1301. 
Catholics.  In  1831.  it  is  stated  that  there  were  eleven  free  pupils;  but  at  the 
time  of  our  inquiry  there  were  no  free  pupils.  The  boarders  are  seventeen 
in  number,  all  Protestants,  and  the  day  scholars  thirteen  in  number,  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  foundation  has  been  long  carried  out  in 
this  school,  so  far  as  regards  the  attendance  of  persons  of  different  religious 
persuasions. 

In  1844  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Roscommon  made  a liberal  present-  Ev.  7436. 
ment  for  the  repairs  of  the  school ; but  the  master  complained  to  us  that  Ev-  7345. 
although  the  schoolhouse  was  in  a ruinous  state,  the  Grand  Jury  had  recently 
rejected  a presentment  for  repairs.  Mr.  Kelly,  a magistrate  of  the  county,  stated  Ev.  7441. 
that  the  grounds  of  the  rejection  were  that  no  free  pupils  were  admitted. 

The  master  stated  that  there  were  no  free  pupils,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  Ev.  7387. 
himself  under  any  obligation  to  receive  them;  that  he  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  such  an  effect ; that  the  school 
was  not  inspected,  and  that  there  was  no  interference  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  school  except  an  annual  return  required  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Kelly  stated  that  he  thought  the  Grand  Jury  would  be  willing  to  make  a Ev.  7443. 
presentment  for  repairs  if  a moderate  number  of  free  pupils  received  the  benefits 
of  the  institution;  so  that  in  this  case  the  state  of  the  school,  with  respect  to 
repairs,  would  seem  to  arise,  not  from  the  illiberality  of  the  Grand  Jury,  but 
from  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  make  known 
to  the  master  and  to  those  interested  in  deriving  advantages  from  the  school,  its 
real  constitution  with  respect  to  free  pupils,  as  defined  by  themselves  in  1831. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspected  the  school,  reports  very  unfavour-  .Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
ably  of  the  state  of  instruction.  In  classics  and  science,  and  everything  else  721. 
except  writing  from  dictation,  the  pupils  were  very  backward.  But,  while 
he  finds  fault  with  the  state  of  instruction,  he  gives  the  master  credit  for  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  material  wants  and  comforts  of  the  pupils. 

The  salary  of  the  master  at  Elphin  at  present  amounts  to  only  £73  165.  lid., 
and  the  Hodgson  endowment  has  recently  been  withdrawn  from  the  school. 

We  think  that  the  emoluments  might  be  raised  to  a suitable  amount  by  the 
addition  of  the  endowment  for  the  adjoining  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmac- 
duagh,  which  now  amounts  to  £36  185.  5 cl.,  and  has  not  been  brought  into 
operation. 

Limerick  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Limerick , for  Dioceses  of  Limerick, 

ICillaloe,  and  Kilfenora. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Limerick  by  Ev.  2399,  2682. 
the  Mayor  of  Limerick,  and  also  by  Mr.  Vandeleur,  the  chairman  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  the  school.  They  complained 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Grand  Juries  had  made  a presentment  for  the 
building  of  the  schoolhouse  had  not  been  complied  with. 
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It  appears  that  there  had  been  a school  at  Limerick  in  1788,  with  a house  in 
bad  condition;  there  were  then  twenty-six  boys,  but  none  free.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  a school  at  Killaloe,  with  nineteen  boys,  of  whom  two  were 
free,  but  no  sehoolhouse.  In  1809  there  was  no  available  schoolhouse  at 
Limerick,  the  old  one  being  in  ruins ; but  there  was  a schoolhouse  with  a garden 
at  Killaloe,  and  twenty-eight  boys,  but  no  free  scholars. 

The  Grand  Juries  of  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  were  the  first  to  exercise 
the  enlarged  powers  conferred  on  them  in  1813  to  present  for  schoolhouses;  and 
they  began  to  create  a*  fund  for  the  purpose  in  1816.  This  fund  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  about  £1,640  in  1823  ; but  by  a singular  defect  in  the  law  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  interest  free,  and  without  any  special 
security.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  complained  in  their  annual  reports, 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  equally  unable  to  induce  the  Government  to  increase  their  powers  so  far  as 
to  enable  them  to  compel  the  lodgment  of  the  money,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
endowments  entrusted  to  their  care.  In  1837,  the  money  was  at  length  handed 
over  to  a committee  of  management  for  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse.  Thus, 
in  the  application,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  public  funds  to  a public  trust, 
by  two  public  bodies,  an  interval  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  was  suffered  to 
elapse,  without,  apparently,  any  power  being  vested  in  a competent  authority 
to  prevent  the  evils  of  delay,  or  possible  misappropriation. 

The  order  for  the  payment  of  the  money  presented  w^as  finally  made  in  con- 
sequence of  a report  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hogg,  the  master  of  the  school  at  the -time  of  our  inquiry,  had  adopted  the  rules 
and  regulations  proposed  by  former  Grand  Juries  as  the  conditions  on  which  the 
schoolhouse  was  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  These  provided  for 
“the  education  of  twenty  free  scholars,  without  religious  distinction,”  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Grand  Jury.  It  was  shown,  however,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg, 
that  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury  never  exercised  the  right  of 
nomination,  to  which  they  apparently  attached  so  much  importance.  Mr. 
Vandeleur  stated  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  known  that  such  a right  of 
nomination  existed.  Complaining  of  the  general  want  of  education  in  Limerick, 
he  had  been  told  of  the  diocesan  school ; and  on  reference  to  the  Grand  J ury 
books  he  had  discovered  the  privilege  of  nominating  free  pupils,  which  many  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury  had  not  previously  been  aware  of.  The  master 
further  denied  the  right  of  any  one  to  nominate  free  pupils,  except  the  Grand 
Jury.  This  denial  on  his  part  is  remarkable,  as  he  was  appointed  only  a few 
years  after  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  published  a circular  addressed 
to  the  masters,  stating,  that  they  were  bound  to  receive  the  children  of  residents 
free;  a circular  which  ought  to  have  been  communicated  to  new  masters  as  well 
as  to  those  in  office  in  1830. 

The  Grand  Jury  complained  of  the  small  number  of  scholars  educated.  We 
found  only  five  present  in  a school  where  there  had  been  as  many  as  seventy- 
four  in  1838.  One  of  our  Commission  examined  the  boys,  and  found  the  state 
of  education  extremely  deficient.  The  school,  it  appeared,  was  subject  to  no 
inspection.  We  examined  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  school,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  master,  in  his  present 
infirm  state  of  health,  was  not  likely  to  restore  it  to  the  state  of  efficiency  in 
which  he  had  kept  it  when  he  was  a younger  and  more  active  man.  A year  subse- 
quently to  our  visit,  the  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who 
found  it  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  There  was  then  but  one  pupil  under 
instruction. 

The  master  has  since  resigned,  on  being  appointed  to  a living  in  the  diocese  of 
Limerick,  and  a new  master  has  been  appointed. 

We  received  a memorial  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora,  Avhich  was  not  before  us  when  our  court  was  held  at  Limerick. 
The  memorial  states,  that  formerly  there  was  a diocesan  school  efficiently  con- 
ducted at  Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  but  that  it  had  since  been  annexed  to  the 
Limerick  district  school,  to  the  support  of  which  the  contributions  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfenora,  £75  a year,  are  now  applied,  while  the  clergy  of  those  dioceses  receive 
no  benefit  from  it.  The  memorial  then  suggests,  that  on  the  next  vacancy 
of  the  mastership  of  the  Limerick  school,  this  sum  of  £75  should  be  transferred  to 
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a school  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  poorer  clergy  in  educating  their  children  by  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships, or  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  might  be  approved  of.  The  memorial  also  suggested  that  the  only  endowed 
school  now  in  the  dioceses  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  namely,  that  under  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  Ennis,  should  be  made  to  aid  in  promoting  the  object 
of  the  memorial,  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

Although  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  have  full  power  to  disunite  the  dioceses  and  appoint  masters  for 
each,  they  have  no  power  to  make  any  other  application  of  the  funds  of  the  en- 
dowment, such  as  that  suggested  by  the  memorial ; and  we  think  that  the  proposal 
to  convert  the  diocesan  school  endowment,  which  is  not  exclusive,  into  exhibitions 
attached  to  an  exclusive  trust  like  that  of  the  Erasmus  Smith ‘foundation,  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  acceded  to. 

We  do  not  recognize  that  the  payment  of  the  diocesan  school  tax  by  the 
clergy  gives  them  claims  to  direct  benefits  from  the  schools  in  priority  to  other 
inhabitants,  as  the  tax  was  intended  to  be  a charge  on  their  income  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  generally. 

The  circumstances  disclosed  in  our  investigation  of  this  case  indicate  most 
plainly  the  need  of  subjecting  the  diocesan  schools  to  a proper  system  of  super- 
intendence and  control. 

They  also  manifest  the  expediency  of  establishing  a system  of  retiring  allow- 
ances for  schoolmasters  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity,  after  long  and  efficient 
service.  They  further  show  the  necessity  of  an  authoritative  and  public  definition 
of  the  right  of  admission  of  free  scholars  in  free  schools. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  these  principles  of  school  management,  the  Limerick 
Diocesan  School  has  for  years  given  rise  to  loud  complaints — the  better  founded 
because  the  liberality  of  the  Grand  Juries  had  provided  a most  commodious  and 
substantial  schoolhouse. 


Londonderry  Diocesan  Free  School,  commonly  called  Foyle  College, 
County  of  Londonderry,  for  Diocese  of  Derry. 

The  Londonderry  School  is  the  best  endowed  of  the  diocesan  schools,  as  con- 
siderable endowments  from  the  Irish  Society  are  attached  to  it.  In  1788  there 
were  forty-one  boys  in  the  school,  of  whom  six  were  free.  In  1809  there  wrere 
forty-eight,  of  whom  three  were  free. 

In  1809,  an  Act  of.  Parliament  was  passed,  in  which  it  was  recited,  that  the 
endowment  of  the  school  was  too  small  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public,  that 
the  site  was  unsuitable,  and  that  the  Corporation  of  Londonderry  had  resolved  to 
provide  a fund  for  the  establishment  of  such  a seminary  as  was  required.  It  was 
then  provided  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  should  be 
trustees  of  the  school,  and  empowered  to  sell  the  old  site  and  buildings,  and  take 
conveyance  of  any  property  for  the  school  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. The  Bishop  was  also  empowered  to  grant  a new  site  of  part  of  the 
see  lands  in  a suitable  situation.  Under  this  Act  the  present  handsome  and 
commodious  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1814,  at  an  expense  of  about  £13,000 
by  means  of  subscriptions  from  the  Bishop,  the  London  Companies,  the  Irish 
Society,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

The  annual  subscriptions,  formerly  given  by  the  Corporation  of  Derry  and  the 
London  Companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  which  still 
pays  £50,  have  been  withdrawn ; and  the  only  other  endowments  are  £50  from 
the  Bishop,  £430  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  £40  from  the  Clergy.  The 
endowment  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  diocesan  school,  and  it  is  the 
only  diocesan  school  which  has  exhibitions  attached  to  it.  Tn  1846  the  Irish 
Society  increased  their  subscriptions  from  £140  to  £280,  and  in  1852  their 
payments,  including  the  exhibitions,  amounted  to  £430. 

By  the  Acts  of  Farliament  by  which  the  school  building  was  erected,  twenty 
free  pupils  were  to  be  named  by  the  Irish  Society.  The  power  of  nomination 
is  exercised  by  their  agent,  Mr.  Greene,  from  whose  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
selection  is  left  absolutely  to  him  without  any  instructions  from  the  Society,  or 
even  a copy  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  direct  his  conduct.  No  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  declaring  or  limiting  the  general  right  of  the  residents  of  the 
diocese  to  obtain  free  education  in  the  school. 


Diocesan  Free 
Schools. 


49  Geo.  HI.  o.  59, 
(L.  P.) 


Ev.,  107G3. 


48  Geo.  III.  c.  77. 

49  Geo.  III.  c.  59, 
(L.  P.) 

Ev.  10947. 
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Schools. 

49  Geo.  HI.  c.  59, 

(i.  p.) 


Appendix,  p.  16. 


Ev.  10896. 


Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq. 
5th  Report,  1827. 


Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
p.  367. 


Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
p.  367. 


Corns.  Educ.  Rep. 
1825. 


Ev.  8910. 


The  school  is  placed  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  the  visitation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  ; and  there  are  special  provisions  for  the  making  of  by- 
laws, and  the  future  regulation  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a local  endowment  with  which  the  diocesan 
endowment  has  been  incorporated,  rather  than  as  an  ordinary  diocesan  school. 
The  advantages  which  it  enjoys  seem  to  be  evidenced  by  its  state,  tor  the  Com- 
missioners of  1827  report  it  as  being  then  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most 
useful  diocesan  schools  in  Ireland.  . , ..  , 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  this  school,  makes  a very  detailed 
report  with  respect  to  its  endowment,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  our 

Report.  , . 

We  visited  the  school,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  state  ot  instruction. 

The  master  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  combine 
what  is  called  an  English  or  commercial  education  with  a system  of  instruction 
fitting  pupils  to  enter  a University.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  that  this  was 
almost  the  only  school  in  which  we  found  navigation  carefully  taught,  ihe 
domestic  arrangements  were  marked  by  neatness  and  order.  The  striking 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  satisfactory  state  of  this  school  and  the  meth- 
cient  condition  of  other  institutions  of  the  same  class  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  which  have  produced  this  result.  W e conceive  that  the  mosFoperative 
amongst  them  is  the  liberality  of  the  endowment  in  Derry,  which  enables  the 
principal  master  to  engage  the  assistance  of  competent  ushers  in  different 
departments  and  generally  to  keep  the  organization  of  the  school  up  to  a 
respectable  standard.  He  stated  before  us  in  evidence  that  without  the  heq>  of 
the  endowment  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  school  m its  present  state 
of  efficiency. 

Loughrea  Diocesan  Feee  School,  County  of  Galway,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh. 

This  district  school  was  established  in  1824  for  the  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh ; but  no  schoolhouse  was  provided  by  the  county,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  master  was  ever  appointed.  _ ..... 

As  the  present  endowment  of  this  school  is  only  £36  18s.  5 d.,  we  think  it  is 
insufficient  for  a school  here ; and  we  recommend  that  it  be  united  with  the 
Elphin  endowment  for  a district  school  at  Elphin. 

Mallow  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Cork,  for  Diocese  of  Cloyne. 

In  1788  there  were  no  pupils  in  this  school ; in  1809-10,  there  were  thirty 
pupils.  In  1824  the  school  was  united  with  those  of  Cork  and  Ross  into  one 
district  school.  In  1837,  the  dioceses  were  disunited  and  a separate  school 
established  at  Mallow  for  the  diocese  of  Cloyne.  The  mastership  of  the  school 
became  vacant  before  1850  and  remained  so  until  September,  1857,  when  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  a master  who  has  opened  the  school. 

The  size  of  the  town  of  Mallow,  and  its  position  in  connexion  with  the  railway 
communication  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  marks  it  out  as  well  suited  for  a diocesan 
school. 

Monaghan  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Monaghan,  for  Dioceses  of  Clogher, 
Kilmore,  and  Raphoe. 

The  Commissioners  of  1788  report  that  the  school-room  at  Monaghan  had  neither 
floor  nor  ceiling,  but  that  there  were  twenty-three  day  scholars.  In  the  Report  of 
1810  it  is  mentioned  that  a schoolhouse  had  been  commenced  twelve  years  before, 
but  was  not  finished:  but  by  the  recovery,  in  1821,  of  the  arrears  of  a bequest 
(a  mismanaged  charity),  and  with  the  aid  of  a presentment  from  the  Grand  J ury 
in  1825,  the  requisite  funds  were  raised  for  building  a very  suitable  schoolhouse. 
The  endowments  from  the  dioceses  of  Raphoe  and  Kilmore,  where  no  diocesan 
schools  appear  ever  to  have  existed,  were  united  with  that  of  Clogher  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council,  in  1824,  and  the  endowment  was  raised  to  the  very 
adequate  amount  of  £130  (Irish).  This  salary,  with  the  addition  of  £20  a-year 
for  a mathematical  master  from  the  Cairnes  endowment,  along  with  a house  and 
three  acres  of  good  land,  made  Monaghan  one  of  the  best  endowed  diocesan  schools 
in  Ireland.  The  school,  however,  seems  never  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
inhabitants ; and  it  was  made  the,  subject  of  a special  visitation  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  1849. 
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The  visitors  state  in  their  report  that  they  had  found  general  dissatisfaction 
prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  the  school,  but  that  no  persons  were 
willing  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject ; that  the  school  was  well  situated,  and  was 
kept  m good  repair  by  the  master,  as  the  Grand  Jury  would  not  present  for  the 
purpose;  that  the  school  was  not  in  a prosperous  condition, though  the  local  circum- 
stances seem  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  an  establishment.  They  also  reported, 
that  its  success  rested,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  master’s  extreme  unpopularity; 
that  the  school  had  not  been  visited,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education’ 
during  his  time,  and  that  their  inspection  gave  them  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  habits  of  business,  and  of  the  arrangement  between  him  and  the  assistant 
master.  They  recommended  that  a definite  system  of  rules  and  discipline  should 
be  established  for  the  masters  by  the  Board ; and  that  annual  visitors,  appointed 
by  the  Board,  should,  at  stated  periods,  report  on  the  condition  of  the  school. 

We  found  an  equal  disinclination  to  give  evidence;  but  it  was  manifest  that 
the  school  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

The  master  being  examined  by  us,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  school, 
complained  that  he  had . not  been  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clergy,  and 
that  Lord  Rossmore,  without  assigning  any  reason,  had  withheld  for  several 
years  the  endowment  of  £20  for  the  mathematical  master. 

He  also  denied  that  any  one.  had  a right  to  present  free  pupils,  though  he 
admitted  some  of  his  own  selection ; yet  the  date  of  his  appointment  shows  that 
he  was  in  office  at  the  time  when  circulars  on  this  subject  were  sent,  as  before 
noticed,  to  all  the  diocesan  schoolmasters. 

The  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  this  school  is  most 
unfavourable.  He  found  but  ten  pupils  present  out  of  seventeen  on  the  roll. 
Two  pupils  who  were  said  to  be  learning  mathematics  were  absent.  Those 
present  were  examined  in  Latin  and  French  grammar,  writing  from  dictation, 
and  a few  other  subjects,  and  acquitted  themselves  badly  throughout. 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  we  think  that  a prima  facie  case  of  unfitness  of 
the  . master  is  made  out,  and  we  recommend  that,  as  he  holds  his  appointment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  such  proceedings  should  be  taken  as  would 
enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  decide  whether  he  ought  in  this  case  to  exercise 
his  power  of  superseding  the  master. 


DiocESAjd  Free 
Schools. 


Ev.  9021. 


Ev.  9006. 


Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
633. 


Mullingar  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Westmeath , for  the  Dioceses  of 
Meath  and  Ardagh. 

Mullingar  diocesan  school  was  founded  in  1824  in  the  county  town  of  West- 
meath, in  place  of  two  diocesan  schools  that  had  previously  existed  in  the  county 
towns  of  Meath  and  Longford.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  sold  the  sites 
at  these  latter  places,  and  thereby  created  a fund  of  £380  for  building  a school-  Ev.  13128. 
house  at  Mullingar;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  no  undertaking  from  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  Westmeath  to  build  a schoolhouse  there.  In  their  earlier 
reports  they  make  frequent  complaints  of  being  unable  to  induce  the  Grand'  Jury 
to  make  a presentment  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  consequently,  no  schoolhouse 
now  for  the  district. 

The  union  of  the  diocesan  school  endowments  of  Meath  and  Ardagh  was 
allowed  to  continue,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry  in  1827,  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  school  at  Longford, 
where  the  attendance  for  a single  diocese,  and  with  a smaller  endowment,  was 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  for  both  dioceses  at  Mullingar. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  school  was  not  in  operation  so  far  Ev.  13148-9. 
as  the  education  of  pupils  was  concerned.  In  1841  there  were  ten,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  we  found  the  school  empty.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  right  of  admission  of  free  pupils,  the  master  stated  that  he  was  left  Ev.  13189  ei.seq. 
entirely  to  his  own  discretion  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  as  to  receiving 
them  or  not.  In  addition  to  what  came  before  us  in  evidence,  we  received 
other  complaints  about  this  school,  which  show  that  the  public  derive  no  advan-  Ev.  vo).  ii.  p.  301. 
tage  whatever  from  the  endowment,  and  that  there  has  been  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  although  the  annual  returns  furnished  by  the 
master  indicated  to  them  the  state  of  the  school.  This  shows  the  importance  of  Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq.  5 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  1827,  that  “the  Board  of  Educa-  Rep- 1827,  p.  22. 
tion  should  appoint  an  Inspector  annually  to  visit  the  diocesan  schools,  and 
report  their  state  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  should  give  their  directions 
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Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
229. 


Diocesan  Free  generally  with  respect  to  the  system  of  instruction  and  the  regulations  to  be 
Schools.  observed.”  “That  every  diocesan  school  should  be  subjected  to  their  visitation, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  several  bishops,  and  that  the  masters  should  be  liable 
to  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  the  Board,  if  circumstances  should  require  it. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspected  the  school  at  a subsequent  period, 
found  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  but  three,  and  the  proficiency  of  these 
far  below  that  of  boys  in  an  average  National  school.  . 

We  think  that  the  state  of  this  school  affords  a prima  facie  proof  of  unfitness 
in  the  master,  and  that  an  inquiry  should  be  at  once  held  for  the  purpose  ot 
determining  whether  the  office  of  master  ought  to  be  vacated. 

Naas  Diocesan  Feee  School,  County  of  Kildare , frn ■ the  Diocese  of  Kildare. 

We  received  evidence  with  regard  to  the  diocesan  school  of  Kildare  and 
visited  the  school  which  is  held  It  Naas.,  In  1788  there  were  no  pupils  ; m 
1309-10  there  were  twenty  ; and  in  1821,  eighteen.  The  Commissioners  o 87 
stated  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Kildare  had  recently  presented  £ 
for  the  repairs  of  the  school.  A further  presentment  for  repaus  was  made 
within  the1  last  few  years.  There  were  no  free  scholars  in  1835,  neither  had 
any  been  received  fi  five  years  prior  to  1854.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
master  returned  one  free  pupil.  He  had  only  eleven  pupils,  of  whom  six  wei  e his 
own  children.  Though  there  were  as  many  as  ten  boarders  in  1809-10,  the 
present  master  has  had  no  boarders  since  1844.  The  master  stated  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  receive  free  pupils  ; a respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  town  deposed  before  us,  that  a successful  school  would  be  secured  if  arrange- 
ments  were  made  for  the  admission  of  some  free  pupils.  The  master  accounted 
for  the  state  of  his  school,  as  to  the  small  number  of  day  boys,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils;  and  this,  although  the  b™Ptl'rei  ^hV'mmber 
in  the  school  each  day  until  alter  the  Roman  Catholics  had  left.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  attendance  at  the  school  has  varied  at, different  periods 
from  three  to  fifteen.  The  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  a Roman 
Catholic,  was  examined  before  us,  and  he  stated  that  when  he  was  a pupil  at 
the  school  many  years  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  read  “what  he  considered 
the  unauthorized  version  of  the  Scriptures;'  that,, although  this  rule  bad i been 
altered,  Roman  Catholics  now  objected  to  send  their  children,  as  the  school  was 
taught  exclusively  by  a Protestant  teacher;  but  that,  they  would  bave  no 
objection  to  send  their  children  to  the  , diocesan  school  if  one  of  the  teaclieis, 
even  an  assistant,  was  a Roman  Catholic.  f , 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  of  this  school  so  iar  as  t he 
state  of  instruction  is  concerned.  The  attendance  was  small  the  number  on  the 
roll  being  but  thirteen,  all  of  them  members  of  the  United  Church. 


Ev.  13907. 

Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
p.  368. 

Ev.  13915-18. 
Ev.  13924. 

Ev.  13908, 13921 
Ev.  13926. 

Ev.  13962. 


Ev.13930-13949. 


Ev.  13978-11002. 


Tables,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
130,  137. 


Rosscarbery  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Cork , for  the  Diocese  of  Boss. 

Doc  Ev  vol.  ii.  In  1788  there  was  no  schoolhouse,  and  no  pupils  at  Ross  though  the  master 
p.  367.  received  the  endowment.  In  1809-10  the  master  received  the  endowment,  and 

had  but  one  pupil.  In  1824  the  endowment  of  Ross  was  united  with  that  of 
Cork  and  Cloyne  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education ; but  the  schools  were  sub- 
sequently disunited  in  1837,  and  the  contributions  of  the  dioceses  appropriated  to 
separate  masters  for  each.  The  school  now  appears  to  be  in  an  efficient  state. 
Tables,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  gives  a very  favourable  report  of  it. 

29S,  318.  The  mastership  of  this  school  has  been  filled  up  since  the  commencement  of  our 

proceedings.  We  find  that  though  the  appointment  fell  vacant  in  March,  1854, 
it  Was  not  filled  up  until  after  January,  1855.  The  gentleman  then  appointed 
is  a layman. 

Thurles  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Tipperary , for  the  Dioceses  of  Cashel 
and  Emly. 

This  district  school  was  established  in  1824  for  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly. 
Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii.  In  1788  the  diocese  of  Cashel  appears  to  have  had  a school,  but  the  house  was 
p.  367.  ;n  ruins,  and  the  master  had  been  dispossessed  both  of  it  and  of  the  half  acre 

of  land  attached  thereto.  There  Avere  at  that  time,  however,  twenty-seven  boys 
in  the  school.  In  1809-10  the  number  had  fallen  to  sixteen.  In  1813  the 
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school  was  vacant,  and  so  continued  until  the  removal  of  the  endowment  to 
Thurles  in  1824.  As  to  Emly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  endowment  was 
ever  in  operation.  There  has  been  no  appointment  to  the  united  diocese. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  endowment  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  any 
longer  dormant,  and  that  it  should  be  united  with  that  for  the  dioceses  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  to  form  an  efficient  school  at  Waterford. 

Tralee  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Kerry , for  the  Dioceses  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe: 

We  held  a court  at  Tralee,  the  site  appointed  in  1824  for  the  district  school 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  It  appears  that  there  was  no  school  in  either  of  these 
dioceses  in  1788.  There  was  one  for  the  diocese  of  Ardfert,  in  1809,  at  Castle 
Island,  but  it  had  ceased  to  exist  for  several  years  before  the  report  of  1827.  It 
is  there  stated  that,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  diocesan  school  ever 
existed  in  Aghadoe.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  had,  in  several  years  before  1830,  presented  sums  amounting  to 
£700  for  the  purpose  of  building  a district  diocesan  school  at  Tralee ; but  they 
re-presented  the  money  for  other  purposes.  No  appointment  having  been  made 
to  the  school  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  lias  been  allowed  to  remain  vacant  until 
the  present  time. 

Tralee  is  a town  containing  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  its  size  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  well  suited 
as  a site  for  a diocesan  school,  and  we  recommend  that  the  vacant  mastership 
be  at  once  filled  up. 

T cam  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Galway,  for  the  Diocese  of  Tuam. 

In  1 788  the  diocesan  schoolhouse  was  not  habitable ; the  number  of  boys 
was  twenty-nine,  of  whom  ten  were  free.  In  1809  there  were  twenty-four 
boys.  The  schoolhouse  ultimately  was  pulled  down  and  the  site  sold,  and  the 
funds,  amounting  to  £558,  Government  stock,  still  remain  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a new  house. 

There  was  a difficulty  at  first  in  obtaining  a site  from  the  proprietor,  and 
afterwards  the  Grand  Jury  were  unwilling  to  present  the  requisite  funds. 
We  received  a complaint  from  Dean  Plunket,  which  was  read  at  our  public 
court,  stating  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  did  not,  and  could  not,  derive  the 
slightest  benefit  from  the  school.  It  appeared  by  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  that  the 
number  of  boys  had  decreased  to  two  in  1852.  There  were  five  in  1854, 
of  whom  none  were  boarders  or  free  pupils.  As  the  master  did  not  attend 
before  us  at  our  public  Court,  held  in  Galway,  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  matter ; and  his  death  shortly  afterwards  prevented  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  school  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  new  master  not  having 
been  appointed  until  after  the  county  had  been  inspected. 

On  our  addressing  some  inquiries  to  the  succeeding  master,  we  learned  that 
he  had  resigned,  having  been  appointed  to  a foreign  chaplaincy.  We  did  not 
ascertain  that  he  had  ever  brought  the  school  into  operation. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  warrant,  dated 
29th  September,  1857,  united  the  dioceses  of  Killala  and  Achonry  with  Tuam,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  appointed  a master  to  the  new  school. 

By  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  3rd  October,  1857,  the  salary  is  fixed 
at  £120  : £70  being  payable  by  Tuam ; £35  by  Killala ; and  £15  by  Achonry. 
Wexford  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Wexford,  for  the  Diocese  of  Ferns. 

In  1788,  the  school  for  the  diocese  of  Ferns  was  held  at  Enniscorthy,  but  no 
building  was  provided  for  the  endowment.  In  1809,  the  school  had  been  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Wexford,  where  it  was  then  held  in  a new  house,  the  number  of 
boys  amounting  to  fifty.  No  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  Wexford  school  at 
our  public  Court. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  reports 
favourably  both  as  to  the  state  of  instruction  and  the  attendance.  The  number 
oil  the  roll  is  forty-nine,  of  whom  forty-three  are  members  of  the  United  Church, 
and  six  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  observable  that  the  master  of  this  school  is  a layman. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  diocesan  schoolhouse  is  in  such 
a bad  state  of  repair  as  makes  it  dangerous  to  the  inmates.  We  have  already, 
in  the  case  of.  Carlow  school,  made  a suggestion  that  repairs  of  all  diocesan 
schools  built  by  the  Grand  Jury  should  be  executed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  that  the  cost  when  certified  should  be  a compulsory  presentment. 
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Appendix,  p.  2. 


Wicklow  Diocesan  Free  School,  County  of  Wicklow,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Dublin 
and  Glandalagh. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a diocesan  school  for  the  diocese  of  Glan- 
dalagh before  1824,  when  one  was  established  for  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin 
and  Glandalagh.  The  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  of  Wicklow  refused  to  present 
any  money  for  the  building  of  a diocesan  schoolhouse,  and  since  1 834  when  the 
first  master  died,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
who  held  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Wicklow  Free  School,  the  school 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  vacant.  There  had  been  a diocesan  school  in  Dublin 
in  1788,  for  the  diocese  of  Dublin  alone,  attended  at  that  time  by  ten  boys;  there 
were  none  in  1809-10  ; and  none  up  to  1824,  when  the  diocese  was  united  with 
that  of  Glandalagh. 

By  warrant  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
dated  6tn  May,  1823,  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh  were  declared 
united  into  one  district  for  school  purposes.  The  proportion  of  the  salary  pay- 
able by  each  diocese  was  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  by 
warrant,  dated  28th  February,  1824,  at  £55  for  Dublin,  and  £45  for  Glandalagh, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  they  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Magee.  The  Archbishop  subsequently  appointed 
Mr.  Corcoran  to  the  mastership  of  the  school,  and  applotted  the  salary  fixed  by 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  clergy  of  the  two  dioceses,  adopting  a different  scale  of 
taxation  for  each  diocese,  viz.: — three  shillings  and  one  penny  in  the  £l,  on  the 
value  of  benefices,  in  Dublin,  and  seven  shillings  on  that  of  those  in  Glandalagh. 

The  school,  when  in  existence  at  Wicklow,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
large  one,  as  there  were  only  five  or  six  boys  in  1827,  and  from  1831  to  1835, 
not  more  than  fifteen.  It  appears  strange  that  the  mastership  should  have  been 
left  vacant  for  a period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  that  no  effort  should 
have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners-  of  Education  to  have  the  appointment 
filled  up.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  us,  that  there  was  no  classical 
school  in  the  town,  and  that  the  want  of  such  an  institution  was  much 
felt.  The  clergyman  of  the  place  stated  that  a classical  school,  if  established 
there,  would  succeed ; and  an  intelligent  merchant  complained  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  one  son  to  Chester,  and  other  children  to  Holland  for  education, 
and  that  his  was  not  a peculiar  case. 

In  September,  1857,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  a master  to  the  Wicklow 
School. 

The  right  of  alternate  appointment  to  the  district  school  of  the  united  dioceses, 
which  appeared  to  be  vested  in  His  Excellency,  was  disputed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  on  the  grounds  that,  although  in  1823  and  1824  the  dioceses  of 
Dublin  and  Glandalagh  were  considered  distinct,  yet,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  years  previously,  they  were  really 
only  one;  that  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  implied,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  had  but  one  diocese,  and  could  therefore  only  have  meant  the  incor- 
porated diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh.  It  was  also  argued,  that  even 
assuming  Glandalagh  and  Dublin  to  have  been  separate  dioceses  at  the  time  of 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  yet,  that  Glandalagh  being  a diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  it  would  have  fallen  within  the  exceptions  of  the  Act,  and  its  patronage 
passed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

_ The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  having  expressed  their  opinion  against  the 
right  of  His  Excellency  to  appoint,  and  the  Archbishop  having  made  no 
appointment,  the  school  may  be  considered  as  again  vacant. 

Concluding  Observations  on  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  their  general  reports,  notice  the  diocesan 
schools.  Mr.  Crawford  directs  attention  to  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  one  of  the 
two  diocesan  schoolhouses  in  his  district,  and  suggests  that,  as  the  Grand  J ury 
has  refused  to  present  for  repairs,  power  should  be  given  to  charge  the  endow- 
ment with  the  cost  of  them. 

We  think  that  the  suggestion  we  have  already  made,  viz.  : — that  where  the 
schoolhouse  has  once  been  erected  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  presentment  for 
necessary  repairs  should  afterwards  be  compulsory,  is  a more  satisfactory  way  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolhouses. 

Mr.  Crawford  observes  that  none  of  the  four  schools  in  his  district  answer  the 
description  of  free  schools. 
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In  connexion  with  the  Limerick  school,  he  suggests  the  importance  of  a Diocesan  Free 
proper  system  of  selecting  the  masters,  of  removing  them  in  case  of  inefficiency,  Schools. 
and  of  providing  superannuation. 

Mr.  Abraham  reports  with  regard  to  the  diocesan  schools  of  Mullingar,  Mon-  Appendix,  p.  6. 
aghan,  Tuam,  and  Elphin,  that,  in  their  present  state,  they  are  absolutely  useless. 

Dr.  M‘Blain  states  that  the  appointment  of  a Protestant  clergyman  as  master,  Ibid.  p.  9. 
without  a Roman  Catholic  as  assistant,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  Roman 
Catholics  from  attending  the  diocesan  school  of  Naas.  In  the  case  of  Carlow 
he  notices  the  want  of  success  of  the  present  master  in  a town  well  suited  for 
a diocesan  school.  He  also  complains  of  the  want  of  any  inspection  or  visitation, 
and  the  want  of  any  adequate  control  exercised  over  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Pennefather,  in  connexion  with  the  Downpatrick  school,  remarks  upon  the  Ibid.  p.  13. 
need  of  an  assistant  master,  and  the  want  of  any  provision  for  superannuating  the 
head  master.  He  also  points  out  that,  as  the  presentment  for  repairs  is  not 
compulsory  on  the  Grand  Jury,  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school  is  placed  in  their  hands. 

Dr.  Ferguson  observes  that  diocesan  schools  are  practically  without  any  species  Ibid.  p.  19. 
of  supervision. 

It  appears  that  out  of  twenty  diocesan  or  district  schools,  there  were  at  the 
time  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners’  inspection  seven  not  in  operation ; only 
eight  had  houses  suitable  for  the  purpose ; as  to  only  six  of  them  did  we  receive 
favourable  reports  of  the  state  of  instruction.  Against  four  we  have  received 
public  complaints  as  to  their  management ; three  are,  in  fact,  private  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masters.  No  less  than  five  of  the  nine  masters  examined  before 
us  denied  the  existence  of.  any  right  to  the  admission  of  free  pupils;  although  this 
right  had  been,  so  recently  as  1830,  explained  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Ev.  21215. 
to  all  the  masters  under  their  control, in  a general  circular,  and  publicly  announced 
by  them  in  their  annual  report  laid  before  Parliament  in  1831.  The  number  of 
vacant  schools  is  now  five,  of  four  of  which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The  Grand  Juries  of  eight  counties  have  either  neglected,  or  refused,  to  make 
presentments  for  the  building  or  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses;  but  in  five  counties 
liberal  sums  of  money  have  been  granted  by  Grand  Juries  for  the  erection  of 
schoolhouses  within  the  last  thirty  years;  and  in  two  other  counties  recent 
presentments  have  been  made  for  repairs.  In  one  county  the  money  pre- 
sented for  the  building  was,  in  1830,  re-presented  for  the  general  pui'poses  of 
the  county,  in  consequence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not  having  appointed  a 
master.  One  of  the  remaining  counties  has  been  provided  with  a schoolhouse 
for  many  years.  Under  existing  arrangements,  there  are  no  sites  for  diocesan 
schools  within  the  bounds  of  sixteen  counties. 

We  have  shown  that  no  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  salaries  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  until  1824,  and  that  the  masterships  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  schools  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  were  at  all  times  left 
vacant ; that  whilst  inquiries  have  been  instituted,  at  various  periods,  into  the 
state  of  these  schools,  and  whilst  legislative  measures  designed  to  promote  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  system  have  been  passed ; yet,  the  suggestions  and  appli- 
cations of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  various  Commissions  and  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  not 
adopted. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  neglected  these  schools  from  1813,  when 
they  were  appointed,  until  their  attention  was  called  to  them  in  1820  by  the 
Executive  Government.  In  1823  they  devised  a general  plan  for  their  manage- 
ment; from  year  to  year  they  urged  on  the  Grand  Juries  the  building  of 
schoolhouses,  and  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  necessity  of  appointing  masters 
to  the  various  vacant  schools ; and  they  apprized  the  masters  and  the  public  of 
the  constitution  of  these  schools,  both  as  to  the  right  of  free  admission  and  as 
to  their  being  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Since  1833,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  taken  any  step  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and 
inefficiency  of  these  institutions. 

The  failure  of  these  schools  may  be  ascribed  in  a great  measure  to  the  divided 
responsibility  which  was  cast  upon  various  ^parties,  each  of  whom  was  only 
partially  invested  with  the  power  required  to  secure  their  government  and 
support ; and  this  defect  was  not  corrected  by  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  1813. 

Another  inherent  defect  in  their  constitution  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of 
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Diocesan  Free  these  schools.  The  right  of  all  persons  resident  in  the  district  to  provide  for 
CH00L3'  their  children  a classical  education  free  of  expense,  by  admission  to  these  schools, 
not  being  conceded  by  the  masters,  it  was  reduced  to  a perfect  nullity,  or  else 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  became  a matter  of  patronage  in  the  master’s  hands. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  diocesan  schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essen- 
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tially  non-exclusive ; tliey  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  any  religious  persuasion  Diocesan  Pees 
in  particular,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  Schools. 
religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  these 
schools  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Vide  p.  245  infra. 
Schools. 
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610 

183 

240 

304 

232 

38 

22 

12 

25 

§ Including  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  ||  Methodists, 

free.  The  eighteen  free  pupils  are  consequently  not  on  the  Diocesan  foundation.  _ **  Endowment  for  Killala  and  Achonry  united  to  Tunm,  October,  1857; 

sums  payable,  English  currency. 


in  Operation. 


Appointment  of  Master. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-cstablislimcnt  of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

s„„. 

No  appointment  of  Master  for  Ardfert  since  some 
years  before  1824.  No  appointment  ever  made 
for  Aghadoe,  nor  for  the  United  Schools  since 
their  union  in  1824. 

Endowment  not  paid. 

Same. 

None. 

No  appointment  in  Cashel  since  1813.  No  appoint- 
ment ever  made  to  Emly,  nor  to  the  United 
Schools  since  their  union  in  1824. 

Same. 

S“0. 

No°e- 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  appointment  of  Master 
was  ever  made. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
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The  ri ght  of  free  admission,  being  unlimited,  has  been  practically  nullified.  We 
recommend  that  a minimum  number  of  free  'places  should  be  fixed,  with  power 
for  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  on  the  appointment  of  any  new 
master,  to  increase  the  number  ; that  some  of  the  free  places  should  be  open 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  to  children  whose  domestic  circum- 
stances are  very  limited;  that  not  less  than  half  the  free  paces  should  be 
awarded  by  examination  amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  distnct  to  which 
the  school  belongs,  and  in  default  of  such  candidates,  to  other  boys;  that  free 
places  should  be  held  only  upon  condition  of  good  conduct  and  progress  m the 
school;  and  that  the  entire  regulations  respecting  the  free  places  should  be 
confided  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  bchools. 

These  Commissioners  ought  to  have  power  to  remove  masters  for  inefficiency 
as  well  as  misconduct ; and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  retirement  of 
masters  becoming  inefficient  from  old  age.  . . , ,,  T1  n 

The  practice  now  generally  adopted,  of  appointing  clergymen  of  the  United 
Church  as  masters,  appears  to  us  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  schools  as 
non-exclusive  endowments.  In  the  two  schools  m which  we  found  laymen  acting 
as  masters,  there  was  a good  attendance  of  pupils  of  different  religious  persuasions, 

and  the  state  of  instruction  was  satisfactory.  . . , 

We  have  already  recommended,  that  where  the  Grand  Juries  build  the 
schoolhouses,  the  presentment  for  repairs  should  be  imperative.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  execution  of  the  repairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  and  that  the  sum  expended  and  certified  by  them, 
should  be  applotted  over  the  entire  district  to  which  the  school  belongs,  even 

though  extending  into  different  counties. 

We  have  recommended  visitations  of  the  Monaghan  and  the  Mullingar  diocesan 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  office  of  master  ought  to  be 

^We^iave  recommended  that  the  endowment  of  Loughrea  diocesan  school 
should  be  united  with  that  of  Elphin  ; and  that  the  endowments  for  the  dioceses 
of  Cashel  and  Emly  should  be  united  with  those  for  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for 
a school  at  Waterford.  . . . , , , , 

We  have  also  recommended,  that  immediate  appointments  should  be  made  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  school  at  Tralee  and  the  proposed  school  at  W aterford. 

The  present  mode  of  paying  the  diocesan  schoolmasters  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  complaints.  W e therefore  recommend  that  the  collection  of  the 
sums  payable  by  the  clergy  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  sums  applotted  should  be  collected  in 
the  ease  of  the  school  being  vacant,  and  should,  as  in  the  case  of  other  vacant 
endowments,  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  the  foundation. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  diocesan  schools  should  be  subjected  to  a system 
of  inspection  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools, 
and  that  the  Board  should  have  powgr  to  direct  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
the  number  of  assistant  masters  to  be  employed. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  vesting  of  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  govern- 
ment of  these  schools  in  the  same  Board,  would  contribute  in  a great  degree  to 
their  efficiency.  . . , , 

We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan  schools, 
now  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Boaid 
of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  This  arrangement  would  not  interfere 
with  the  patronage  of  such  diocesan  schools  as  are  rested  in  the  Archbishop  oi 
Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  respectively. 
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ROYAL  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Royal  Free 


The  Royal  Free  Schools,  as  already  noticed,  were  endowed  by  King  James  I 

and  King  Charles  I.  * 1008. 

The  endowments  are  nine  in  number,  of  which  seven  are  in  operation,  and  six  Vule  p'  7’ supra' 
are  grammar  schools.  The  grammar  schools  are  those  at  Armagh,  Banngher, 

Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe;  the  school  at  Carysfort  is  an  English 
school.  The  endowments  not  in  operation  are  those  at  Clogher  and  Londonderry. 

As  already  stater],  King  James,  in  1608  made  an  order  in  the  Privy  Council,  1608. 
that  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone.  Londonderry,  Fermanagh,  Donegal, 
and  Cavan,  there  should  be  appointed  one  free  school  at  least  for  the  education 
of  youth  in  learning  and  religion;  and  on  21st  of  July,  1609,  a commission  was 
issued  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  others,  instructing  them,  among  other  things, 
that  the  parcels  of  land  allotted  to  the  free  schools  in  the  several  counties  should  be 


set  out  by  mears  and  bounds,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  passed  as  grants  from 
the  Crown.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1612,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  1612. 
directing  that  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  for  the  endowment  of  free  Roc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
schools,  and  with  the  stating  and  improving  of  which  for  such  purpose  the  Arch-  P-  337- 
bishops  and  Bishops  within  whose  several  dioceses  the  said  lands  had  been  allotted 
had  been  specially  entrusted,  should  be  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
masters, to  the  several  Bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses  where  they  were  to  be 
established.  It  was  also  directed  that  said  several  Bishops  should  nominate  the 
masters  to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  should  have  power  to  lease  the  lands 
for  twenty-one  years.  On  the  21st  April,  1614,  the  King  again  writes  to  the  Lord  1614. 

Deputy,  directing  him  to  convey  the  lands  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  be  Roc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
by  him  distributed  to  the  several  schools,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  juris-  P,33s- 
diction  in  the  province,  and  his  ability  in  consequence  to  select  the  most  apt. 
places  for  the  schools,  and  allot  suitable  proportions  of  land  to  each . Immediately 
following  the  above  letter,  comes  a charter  of  King  James,  dated  13th  May,  161.4,  1614. 
establishing  the  perpetual  Free  School  of  Dungannon,  the  schoolmaster  thereof  Dungannon. 

“ to  be  at  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  the  time  being, 
and  appointed  and  placed  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,”  and  constituting  John 
Bollingbroke  master,  and  granting  him  the  lands  attaching  to  the  office,  free  of 
rent,  during  commorancie  and  good  behaviour. 

The  next  document  in  order  of  time,  appears  to  be  a letter  from  the  King  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  1st  August,  1618.  This  recites  the  letter  of  the  21st  1618. 

April,  1614,  stating  that  as  he  is  informed  it  has  not  taken  the  effect  which  he  Roc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
wished  it  might,  “and  albeitas  we  are  advertised  thesaid  Archbishophath  appointed  P-  339- 
certain  schoolmasters  for  the  several  schools,  and  that  there  are  incumbents  in 
the  several  churches  within  the  said  province,  yet,  by  reason,  said  lands  are  not 
accordingly  conveyed  for  their  maintenance  as  we  intended, the  same  lands  are  daily 
diminished,  and  the  schoolhouses  not  builded,  to  the  hindrance  of  education, 

&c.”  He  then  orders  that  all  said  lands  intended  as  maintenance  for  the  schools. 


be  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  upon  trust  to  convey  same  to  the 
several  masters  and  ushers  of  said  schools,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  and  “ to  such 
persons  of  quality  and  their  successors, as  the  said  Archbishop  shall,  under  his  hand- 
writing, nominate,  being  first  incorporated  and  enabled  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  by  advice  of  some  of  our  learned  council,  there  to  purchase  lands 
and  hereditaments  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  by  the  year,  to  them  and  their 
successors,  for  toe  maintenance  of  the  said  schools,  which  said  schoolmasters  and 
ushers  successively,  our  pleasure  is,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  said  Archbishop  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  by  the 
Bishops  of  toe  several  dioceses  within  the  said  province  respectively.” 

By  letters  patent,  dated  3rd  September,  16i8,  King  James  appointed  Geoffrey  1618. 
Middleton  master  of  the  Enniskillen  school.  By  letters  patent,  dated  12th  Feb- 
ruary, 1620-1,  King  James  appointed  John  Sterne  master  of  the  Cavan  school;  1620-1. 
and  again  by  letters  patent,  dated  13th  November,  1623,  he  appointed  Nicholas  1623. 
Higginson  to  the  same  office. 


By  charter,  dated  15th  December,  1627,  King  Charles  I.  granted  to  the  Arch-  1627. 
bishop  of  Armagh,  the  several  school  lands  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Armagh. 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  to  hold  to  the  sole  use  of  the  masters  of  the  Dungannon, 
free  schools  in  those  counties  respectively.  The  charter  assigns  as  a reason  for  jjnniakUlen 
conveying  the  lands  in  trust  to  the  Archbishop,  the  fact  that  the  masters  of  the  Cavan.  ° 
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1629. 

Carysfort. 

Banagher. 

1632. 

Clogher. 

1660-61. 

Cavan. 


1661. 

Enniskillen. 


1663. 

Raphoc. 


1682. 

Dungannon. 


1684. 

Armagh. 


1794. 

Enniskillen. 


1811. 

Raplioe. 


free  schools  were  persons  unable  by  law  to  acquire,  enjoy,  or  possess  lands,  &c., 
or  the  use  of  lands,  &c.,  for  ever  in  succession.  The  charter  contains  no  provisions 
as  to  the  patronage  of  the  schools. 

By  charters,  dated  23rd  August,  1629, 16th  September,  1629,  and  24th  of  July, 
1632,  King  Charles  I.  founded  the  Royal  Schools  of  Carysfort,  Banagher,  and 
Clogher,  respectively. 

The  next  document  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover  bears  date  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1660-1,  being  the  letters  patent  of  King  Charles  II.  appointing  John 
Newcomen  to  the  public  mastership  of  the  public  and  free  school  of  Cavan, 
and  the  emoluments  and  lands  thereunto  appertaining,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  The  letters  recite 
that  the  mastership  was  vacant,  and  that  the  right  of  appointment  “ lawfully 
belongs  to  our  collation,  disposition,  and  donation.” 

In  the  same  year  we  have' the  appointment  by  letters  patent  from  King 
Charles  II.,  dated  15th  July,  1661,  of  Thomas  Dunbar  to  the  public  mastership 
of  the  free  school  of  Enniskillen,  with  the  emoluments  thereof,  with  the  assent 
and  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  The  letters 
recite  that  the  “ office  of  schoolmaster  of  the  free  school  of  Fermanagh  is  vacant, 
and  in  our  gift,”  and  further,  with  the  assent  aforesaid,  grant  to  said  Thomas 
Dunbar,  and  his  assigns,  during  pleasure,  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  conveyed 
and  appointed  for  a Royal  free  school  in  said  county,  by  King  James  L,  to  hold 
the  custody  of  said  lands,  and  enjoy  the  office  in  as  ample  a manner  as  Geoffrey 
Middleton,  or  Richard  Bourke,  or  any  previous  masters  exercised  same,  provided 
that  if  said  Thomas  Dunbar  accept  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  preferment,  then 
the  grant  of  the  office  and  custody  of  the  lands  shall  be  void. 

Following  the  above  is  the  appointment  by  letters  patent  from  King 
Charles  II.,  dated  26th  May,  1663,  of  Robert  M‘Clelaud  to  the  public  master- 
ship of  the  public  and  free  school  of  county  of  Donegal,  with  the  emoluments 
and  lands  thereto  appertaining,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  letters  recite  that  the  mastership  was  vacant,  and  “ law- 
fully belongs  to  our  collation,  donation,  and  disposition.” 

The  next  documents,  in  order  of  time,  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  schools,  have  been  furnished  to  us  from  the  A rmagh  Diocesan  Registry. 
Under  date  of  27th  July,  1682,  Michael,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  confers  on  John 
Fletcher  the  mastership  of  the  Free  School  of  Dungannon,  of  royal  foundation, 
with  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  thereto  belonging,  in  as  ample  a manner 
as  any  other  schoolmaster  had  previously  enjoyed  same  ; and,  moreover,  grants 
him  full  licence  and  power  to  exercise  said  office.  And  under  date  of  20th  J anuary, 
1684,  the  same  Archbishop  of  Armagh  confers  on  Thomas  W adman  the  master- 
ship of  the  public  and  free  school  of  Mountnorris,  of  which  Isaac  Collyer  had 
been  master,  with  all  the  emoluments  and  privileges  thereto  belonging,  in  as 
ample  a manner  as  any  other  schoolmaster  had  previously  enjoyed  same ; and, 
moreover,  grants  him  full  license  and  power  to  exercise  said  office. 

We  then  have  the  appointment,  by  letters  patent  from  King  George  III., 
dated  16th  December,  1794,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Stock  to  the  mastership  of  the  Free 
School  of  Enniskillen,  with  the  emoluments,  & c.,  thereto  belonging,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  letters  recite  that  the 
“office  is  now  void  and  in  our  disposal  by  death  of  late  master.” 

And  again,  by  letters  patent,  dated  8th  April,  1811,  reciting  that  the  master- 
ship of  the  Free  School  of  Raphoe  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Irwin,  and  “is  thereby  in  our  disposal,”  King  George  III.  grants  said  office,  with 
the  emoluments,  &e.,  thereto  belonging,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  Rev.  J ohn  Irwin,  during  pleasure. 

The  above  abstract  comprises  an  account . of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
several  documents  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  affecting  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Royal  schools. . Our  search  embraced  the  Archiepiscopal 
Register  of  Armagh  ; the  Rolls’  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland ; the 
Record  Office,  in  the  Bermingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle  ; and  the  Irish  Office  in 
London.  The  Crown  has  always  exercised  the  right  of  appointment  of  masters 
to  all  the  Royal  schools,  except  those  of  Dungannon  and  Armagh.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  has  appointed  to  Dugannon  since  1682,  and  . to  Armagh  since 
1684,  said  to  be  the  earliest  appointments  recorded  on  the  Archiepiscopal  Register. 
The  first  appointment  to  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
trace,  is  that  of  1684;  but  we  find  that  on  the  13th  May,  1614,  the  King 
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appointed  to  Dungannon,  the  patent  of  appointment  reciting  that  the  right  of 
appointment  thereto  was  in  the  Crown,  and  at  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop 
of  . Armagh.  It  does  not  appear  why  the  Crown,  while  it  has  the  patronage  of 
the  other  Royal  schools,  has  not  the  patronage  of  the  schools  of  Dungannon  and 
Armagh ; and  this  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter,  for,  in  1682,  we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  appointing  to  a school  to 
which  the  King  had  appointed  in  1614,  no  explanation  being  offered  as  to  how 
the  Crown  had  parted  with  a right  which  it  had  previously  not  only  possessed  but 
exercised. 

In  the  draft  of  a proposed  report  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  which  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  were  unable  to  discover  by  what  authority  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  appointed  the  masters  of  the  Armagh  and  Dungannon  Royal  Schools, 
and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  their  final  report  of  the  origin  of  the  assumed  right 
of  patronage  in  the  Archbishop,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  although  its  investigation 
engaged  their  attention,  they  failed  to  bring  their  inquiry  to  a successful  termi- 
nation. 

We  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  discovering  any  foundation  for  the 
Archbishop’s  alleged  right  of  appointment.  The  letter  of  1612  contemplated 
that  the  right  of  appointing  the  masters  of  the  Royal  schools  should  be  reserved 
to  the  Crown.  The  nomination  by  the  Bishops  intended  by  it,  is  never  referred 
to  in  subsequent  appointments  by  the  Crown;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  appoints  to  Armagh  and  Dungannon.  The 
letter  of  April,  1614,  intended  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  allotment  of  the  school  lands,  which,  by  the  letter  of  1612, 
was  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  several  Bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses. 
In  May,  1614,  in  the  case  of  Dungannon,  the  Crown  exercised  its  right  of 
appointment.  Four  yeai’s  later,  however,  we  have  a letter  which  recites  the  fact 
of  appointments  having  been  made  by  the  Archbishop,  and  which  intended  that 
the  nomination  and  appointment  of  masters  should  be  given  to  the  Archbishop 
during  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bishops  in  their  several  dioceses.  The  lands 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Archbishop  in  trust,  to  convey  them  to  the  several 
masters,  and  ushers,  and  such  persons  of  quality  as  the  Archbishop  should, 
in  writing,  nominate,  who  should  first  have  been  incorporated  and  enabled  by 
letters  patent  to  purchase  lands  and  hereditaments  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  This 
letter  appears  never  to  have  been  acted  upon  or  acknowledged.  We  have  no 
record  of  any  such  corporations  as  those  referred  to  ever  having  been  erected.  The 
letter  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  1612,  with  the  letters  patent  of  1614,  and  with 
the  immediately  subsequent  exercise  of  the  right  of  appointment  by  the  Crown 
in  1618,  1620-1,  and  1623  ; and  we  have  no  instance  of  any  Bishop  having  ever 
appointed  to  the  schools  of  Cavan,  Enniskillen,  or  Raphoe. 

The  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  while  it  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  right 
of  appointment,  treats  the  five  schools  in  every  respect  alike,  in  a manner  some- 
what remarkable  on  the  assumption  that  two  of  them  differed  from  the  rest  in  so 
essential  a particular  as  that  of  the  right  to  their  patronage. 

Inl660-1, 1661,  and  1663,  we  again  find  theCrown  appointing.to  Cavan,  Ennis- 
killen, and  Raphoe  ; the  patents,  in  each  case,  reciting  that  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment is  in  the  Crown. 

In  1682  the  Archbishop  appoints  to  the  “Free  School  of  Dungannon,  of 
Royal  foundation,”  being  the  earliest  appointment  to  this  school  that  can  be  dis- 
covered after  King  James’s  appointment  in  16J4 ; and  in  almost  the  same  words, 
he  appoints  to  Armagh,  in  1684. 

In  1794,  and  again  in  1811,  King  George  III.  appoints  in  the  former  year  to 
Enniskillen,  and  in  the  latter  to  Raphoe,  the  patents  in  each  case  reciting  that 
the  appointment  is  in  the  Crown. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  documents  have  eluded  our  search,  which  may 
by  their  discovery  elucidate  what  is  at  present  inexplicable  and  anomalous.  W e 
have,  however,  been  unable  to  discover  any  documentary  evidence  regulating  the 
patronage  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and 
Raphoe. 

The  constant  exercise  by  the  Crown  of  the  right  of  patronage  as  to  Cavan, 
Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  leaves  the  patronage 
of  these  schools  in  the  Crown,  but  in  the  case  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  dis- 
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tinct  evidence  of  the  Crown  having  parted  with  its  patronage,  is  required  to  sus- 
tain farther  appointments  to  them  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  first  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Royal  schools  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IT.  With  regard  to  it  the  Commissioners  of  1791  state : — “We  observe 
that  by  an  Act  now  in  force,  namely,  the  Act  of  14th  and  loth  of  Chas.  II.  power  is 
given  to  the  Chief  Governor  for  the  time  being,  with  the  assent  of  six  or  more  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishop  of  the  province,  and  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  divide  the  possessions  of 
any  one  of  the  free  schools  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  Majesty,  or  of 
his  Royal  progenitors,  into  two  or  more,  where  they  shall  find  cause.  Power 
is  also  o-iven  by  the  same  Act  to  change  the  sites  of  the  schools  whenevei  it 
may  be  deemed  advisable;  and  it  was  probably  under  this  provision  that  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Mountnorris,  Mountjoy,  and  Donegal,  were  removed  to 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe,  the  new  sites  being  in  the  same  counties 
and  dioceses  respectively  as  the  original  ones.  The  power  of  dividing  the  endow- 
ment, and  applying  it  to  several  towns,  seems  never  to  have  been  exercised, 
although  occasions  for  a resort  to  it  would  appear  to  have  arisen.  Thus,  Omagh, 
the  county  town  of  Tyrone,  a place  of  no  less  importance  than  Dungannon,  is  left 
without  a classical  school,  as  appeared  by  the  evidence  before  us.  There  has 
long  been  a want  of  a classical  endowed  school  at  Newry,  which  is  partly  situate 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  the  Commissioners  of  1827  recommended  that  the 
diocesan  school  should  be  placed  there. 

In  the  Act  of  William  III.,  which  noticed  the  inefficient  state  of  diocesan 
schools,  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  the  Royal  Free  Schools  affords  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  were  not  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory  condition  at  that  time. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Royal  Free  Schools  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  recites 
the  unimproved  condition  of  the  school  estates,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  tenants  held ; and  provides,  that  leases  may  be  granted  in 
trust  for  the  masters  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years.  This  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  George  II.  which,  after 
reciting  the  want  of  good  schoolhouses  attached  to  the  Royal  endowments, 
enacts  that  the  master  may  charge  the  endowment  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a-balf 
years’  income  for  money  laid  out  by  him  in  repairs  and  buildings.  It  was  after- 
wards provided  by  an  Act  of  Geo.  III.,  that  fines  might  be  taken  on  the  making 
and  renewal  of  the  trust  leases,  to  be  expended  on  repairs  or  building  of  the 
schoolhouses,  the  rent  reserved  on  the  trust  leases,  however,  not  in  any  case  to 
fall  short  of  three-fourths  of  the  true  value  of  the  lands. 

These  acts  did  not  fundamentally  alter  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
estates  being  left  in  the  hands  of' the  master  or  his  family,  and.  subject  conse- 
quently to  the  evils  incident  to  tempoi'ary  ownership ; and  accordingly  the  Com- 
missioners of  1791  animadvert  upon  the  lease  of  the  Dungannon  school  estate. 
They  observe  that  the  transaction,  appeared  to  them  “unfair  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolmaster,  calculated  to  acquire  a property  in  the  school  lands  for  his  repre- 
sentatives, .in  prejudice  to  the  charity.  The  valuation  was  a suspicious,  and 
in  the  event  appears  to  have  been,  a fraudulent  transaction,  by  which  the  fine 
was  lessened,  which  should  have  been  £2,114  10s.  lit/.,  instead  of  £1,235; 
and  the  further  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of  the 
present  master  a greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor  (who  was  to  do  the  duty) 
was  to  receive.”  And  they  could  “ not  help  taking  notice  that  if  the  master 
had  paid  a proper  fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been  exonerated  from  the  expendi- 
ture hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the  schoolhouse.” 

Under  the  Acts  of  George  II.  and  George  III.,  schoolhouses  were  built  for 
four  of  the  schools  between  1734  and  1791.  The  school  that  was  not  provided 
with  a house  was  that  of  Cavan ; but  the  cause  of  the  Acts  having  failed 
in  this  case  appears  from  the  account  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791 
of  the  dealings  in  the  patronage  of  this  school  from  the  year  1755.  “ The 
Rev.  James  Cottingham,  o.n.,  was  appointed  by  the  King’s  letters  patent,  in  the 
year  1755,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev..  James 
Moore,  to  whom  Dr.  Cottingham  gave  £2,000  for  his  resignation,  with  the 
knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  us,  of  Primate  Stone,  then  a Lord  Justice. 
Dr.  Cottingham  let  the  lands  to  a friend  in  trust  for  himself,  reserving  £90 
yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  sold  the  school  to  the  Rev. 
Mark  Kerr,  who  was  appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  £500.  Kerr 
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resigned  in  favour  of  White,  his  usher,  for  £1,000.  White  died  in  four  years, 
and  Dr.  Cottingham  procured  himself  to  be  again  appointed  schoolmaster, 
merely,  as  he  acknowledged,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  lease  above- 
mentioned,  which  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity,  might  be  broken, 
if  any  other  person  should  be  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  not  keeping  the  school  himself.  This  traffic  in  great  charitable 
foundations,  which  might  be  rendered  so  highly  useful  to  the  community,  is 
- too  shameful  to  need  any  comment.” 

As  to  the  other  Royal  schools,  the  Commissioners  stated  that  the  master  at 
Banagher  school  had  not  a single  scholar,  though  he  held  his  appointment  during 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure  from  1777  to  the  time  of  their  report.  The  master  of 
Carysfort,  who  held  his  appointment  during  good  behaviour,  from  1784,  had 
never  kept  a school  or  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  a schoolmaster,  nor 
did  he  even  reside  in  the  town.  He  paid  an  obscure  man  £10  yearly,  who 
had  whatever  profits  arose  from  the  school.  In  Raphoe  school  the  master 
had  done  no  duty  for  three  years  antecedent  to  1788.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  by  his  Majesty’s  Attorney- 
General  against  the  masters  of  these  three  schools,  unless  his  Excellency 
should  remove  those  of  them,  the  tenure  of  whose  appointments  was  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  Armagh  Royal  School  was  the  only  one 
then  in  a satisfactory  state.  They  were  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  school- 
masters were  generally  ruinous  to  schools;  and  that  the  salaries  attached  to 
the  Royal  Schools  should  not  in  future  exceed  £100  a-year. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  schools  with  regard  to  free  pupils,  they  found  that 
of  the  six  schools  that  had  pupils,  in  two,  there  were  none  free ; in  two,  only  five 
each ; and  in  the  remaining  schools,  twelve  and  sixteen  respectively ; thus  making- 
in  all  thirty-eight  free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven.  The  Commissioners 
made  a recommendation  that  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  receive  a certain 
number  of  day  scholars  gratuitously,  not  exceeding  twenty  in  each  school,  which 
would  give  in  the  seven  free  schoois,  140  free  pupils,  instead  of  thirty-eight,  the 
then  actual  number.  They  concluded  by  stating  that  the  schools  on  Royal  found- 
ation had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  them  had  been  “ totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been 
justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments ; those  schools  being-  free  schools, 
and  the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty-eight,  each  boy  (and  they  are  only 
day  scholars)  costs  the  public  annually  above  £100.” 

The  report  also  contained  a passage  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  the  Commissioners  stating  it  as  their  “ decided  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  made  in  any  of  the  schools  between  scholars  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  charter  schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
any  other  schools,  expressed  by  their  wills  or  other  instruments  directing  such 
foundations.”  They  also  recommended  that  the  Royal  Schools,  amongst  others, 
should  be  placed  under  a board  of  control,  which  they  proposed  to  establish. 

The  Report  of  1791  was  not  published,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  its  recom- 
mendations were  acted  upon.  The  objectionable  trust  lease  of  the  Dungannon 
school  estate  was  frequently  renewed  on  terms  disadvantageous  to  the  endow- 
ment, and  profitable  to  the  master  and  his  representatives ; and  the  last  renewal 
did  not  expire  until  1832.  Several  other  of  the  Royal  Schools  exhibited,  many 
years  after  1791,  a continuance  of  the  abuses  so  strongly  pointed  out  in  the 
Report  of  that  year. 

When  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  made  their  First  Report 
in  1807,  it  appeared  that  though  several  of  the  schools  had  become  much  more 
efficient  since  1791,  yet  the  other  schools  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
No  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  master  of  the  Cavan  school,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  1791 ; and  the  Commissioners  of  1807  report,  that  there 
had  been  no  efficient  schoolmaster  there  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  an 
usher,  who  died  in  1803 ; and  that  the  master’s  age  and  infirmities  had  rendered 
him  incapable  of  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  school  for  several  years  before  his 
death.  There  had  been  no  school  at  Banagher  in  1791 ; and  no  school  existed 
there  when  the  Commissioners  of  1807  commenced  their  proceedings.  It  also 
appeared  that  nearly  seventy-seven  acres  had  been  lost  to  the  endowment  by  the 
encroachments  of  neighbouring  proprietors,  and  the  negligence  of  former  masters. 
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Royal  Fkke  proving  the  impolicy  of  leaving  the  lands  in  the  temporary  ownership  and 

Schools.  occupation  of  successive  masters.  As  to  Carysfort  school,  notwithstanding  tne 

abuse  commented  on  in  1791,  of  the  masters  being,  non-resident,  and  the  pro- 
secution recommended  against  him.  the  Government,  in  1806,  appointed  the  Rev. 
Sir  Thomas  Foster,  Bart.,  to  this  small  English  school,  whilst  he  had  two  church 
livings,  and  neither  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  school  in  person,  nor  resided  in 
Com.  Educ.  1st  Carysfort.  The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  observe,  with  reference  to. these  abuses : 

ltep.  1807,  p.  9.  “We  trust  that  no  instance  will  occur  in  future,  of  any  persons  being  appointed 

to  be  masters  of  public  schools,  or  being  suffered  to  continue  to  hold  those 
situations,  unless  they  reside  and  discharge  the  duties  thereof  in  person. 

The  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe,  improved 
during  the  interval  from  1791^  to  1807 — the  first  especially.  _l’he  school  o 
Armagh,  which  was  the  only  one  in  a satisfactory  condition  in  1791,  and  which 
improved  most  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the  report  of  1807,  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dungannon  school,  which  had  also 
improved,  was  in  the  same  patronage;  whilst  those  Royal  schools,  which  were 
in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state  at  both  periods,  were  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Commissioners  of  1807  recommended  that  the  emoluments  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools  should  be  reduced,  and  that  after  providing  for  the  endowment  of 
assistant-masterships,  a great  part  of  the  remainder  should  be  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  scholars  on  the  foundation,  agreeably  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  which  are  expressly  denominated 
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free  schools. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  concluding  Report,  describe,  generally,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Royal  schools,  by  stating  that  their  united  endowments  amounted 
to  £5,800  per  annum,  and  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them  at  the 
time  of  making  their  report  amounted  to  about  360 ; but  of  these  very  few 
were  instructed  gratis,  there  being  then,  they  considered,  “a  general  reluctance  to 
accept  of  such  a favour.”  With  reference  to  the  concluding  observations,  we 
may  state,  that  the  evidence  brought  before  us  on  the  subject  of  free  places 
related  chiefly  to  the  reluctance  of  the  masters  to  concede  any  right  of  free  admis- 
sion, and  not  of  individuals  to  avail  themselves,  of  it.  And  we  believe,  that  if 
free  places  were  held  up  to  honourable  competition,  as  the  reward  of  superior 
merit,  to  be  claimed  as  a right  and  not  accepted  as  a favour,  no  such  reluctance 
would  exist  with  regard  to  them. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791  were  carried  out  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  in  whom  the  estates,  with 
powers  of  leasing,  were  vested ; and  they  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
the  masters,  and  apply  the  surplus  to  the  school  buildings,  and  to  the  foundation 
of  free  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  management  of  these  schools  has 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  up  to  the  present  time. 

On  their  appointment  the  Board  became  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  possession 
and  management  of  the  school  estates,  except  where  trust  leases  were  still 
subsisting.  In  the  case  of  the  Armagh  and  Dungannon  school  estates,  this 
provision  prevented  them  from  entering  into  possession  until  about  the  year  1832. 
We  received  a good  deal  of  evidence,  especially  at  Cavan  and  Enniskillen,  as  to 
the  bad  condition  of  these  estates  under  the  local  agent  appointed  by  the  Board. 
We  referred  the  matter  to  the  Inspector  of  the  School  Estates  appointed  by;  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  subject  is- treated  of  in  his  reports,  and  in  our  report 
on  the  Inspection  of  Estates. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  free  scholars,  the  Board  seem  to  have  always 
required  returns  from  the  masters,  as  to  the  number  of  their  free  pupils,  thereby 
implying  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  receive  free  pupils ; but, 
except  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  they  seem  to  have  left  the  number  to  be  admitted 


entirely  optional  with  the  master. 

Ev.  21208.  The  rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  made  in  1848,  fix  ten  as  the 

number  of  free  pupils  to  be  received  in  the  Armagh  school.  Notwithstanding 
these  rules,  in  a return  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  pursuant  to  an 
Pari. Pap. No. 289.  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854,  the  answer  to  the  question — “By 
Ev.  9364.  whom  are  free  scholars  selected,”  is,  “ By  the  masters,”  without  any  intimation 

that  the  selection  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  or  others. 

Ev.  21228,  11892.  In  Enniskillen  alone,  have  school  scholarships,  as . distinguished  from  free 
places,  been  founded;  and  this  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1831,  when  a 
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limited  number  of  scholars  were  placed  on  the  foundation,  and  allowed  £20  each 
towards  education,  maintenance,  and  clothing.  It  appears  by  a return  made  in 
1850,  that  the  expenditure  for  these  scholarships  for  the  five  years  preceding 
averaged  £76  13s.  4 cl.  yearly. 

The  delay  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  school  estates,  and  full  control  over 
their  funds,  arising  from  the  existence  of  trust  leases  and  special  agreements 
with  masters,  prevented  the  earlier  foundation  of  scholarships  at  Enniskillen,  or 
of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  several  of  the  Royal  schools,  the  surplus  funds 
out  of  which  they  could  be  supported  not  being  in  the  first  instance  available. 

In  1822  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  by  an  Act  of  George  the  Fourth 
to  apply  the  surplus  funds  of  any  one  of  the  Royal  schools  to  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  others,  in  priority  to  any  application  of  them  for  the  support 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  They  exercised  this  power  by  appointing  a salary 
to  the  master  of  the  Banagher  school  in  1834,  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen  school  estates,  and  by  building  a school- 
house  at  Cavan,  part  of  the  cost  of  which  they  made  good  in  1829,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  estate  of  Enniskillen. 

The  Commissioners  first  exercised  their  power  of  establishing  exhibitions  in 
Trinity  College,  in  connexion  with.  Armagh  school  in  1828,  and  in  1834  they 
founded  those  that  now  exist  in  the  three  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
and  Enniskillen.  The  Commissioners  proposed  at  first  to  make  them  open  to 
candidates  from  all  these  three  schools  indiscriminately,  but  they  found  that  the 
statute  empowering  them  to  create  the  endowments  compelled  them  to  limit  the 
exhibitions  belonging  to  each  school  to  candidates  who  had  been  educated. in  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  Royal  schools  formed  part  of  the  subject  of  inquiry  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835,  and 
the  Committee  examined  witnesses  as  to  the  possibility  of  these  schools  forming 
part  of  a general  system  of  intermediate  education. 

Dr.  Kyle,  the  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com-  Ev.  before  Com- 
mittee, says: — “I  am  not  aware  of  any  religious  qualification;  I believe  all  the  s^h ools0l 835* 

masters  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  I am  not  aware  that  the  21i90-2200.’ 
charter  makes  any  distinction;  I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  which  would  preclude 
a Roman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  from  being  master  of  one  of  these  schools ; to 
my  knowledge,  instructions  in  one  instance  were  given  by  the  Board,  that  no 
course  should  be  adopted  which  would  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
anybody ; I believe  Roman  Catholics  are  in  attendance  in  all  the  schools ; the 
Board  were  anxious  that  the  schools  should  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions.” 

The  Committee  reported  that — “ Though  the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  Com.  on  Found 
diocesan  schools,  of  appointing  masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  gene-  Schools  Hep.  1838, 
rally  clergymen,  prevailed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  does  not  rest 
on  any  law.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has  the  appoint- 
ment solely  in  his  own  hands,  unshackled  by  any  limitation  of  a religious  exclu- 
sive character.  The  assistants  also  are  usually  Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the 
laity.  The  Royal  schools  have  at  all  times  been  considered  open  to  all  religious 
persuasions.” 

The  Committee  made  no  special  suggestions  as  to  the  Royal  schools,  except 
with  a view  to  their  forming  part  of  the  system  of  county  academies,  which 
they  recommended.  _ „ 

The  examination  for  the  exhibitions  at  first  consisted  of  the  Trinity  College 
entrance  course,  then  purely  classical,  with  two  Greek  plays  added,  and  exercises  Dublin  University 
in  Latin  and  Greek  verse ; but  in  the  year  1842,  we  find  the  history  of  the  Old  and  Calendar,  1843, 
New  Testament,  and  “ The  Outlines  of  Sacred  History,”  published  under  the  p-  • 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  in  the 
course,  and  this  change  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Darley,  as  the  ground  of  his  having, 
when  master  of  Dungannon  school,  compelled  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  The  Board,  in  1848,  made  an  order  stating  “that  no  course  ofreli-  Ev.  21285. 
gious  instruction  which  would  exclude  persons  of  any  religious  persuasion  should 
be  compulsory  on  any  pupil  who  might  be  desirous  of  attending  the  Royal  schools.” 

Dr.  Darley,  who  had  then  been  master  for  seventeen  years,  stated  that  he  had  Ev.  21285. 

never  previously  received  any  directions  from  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 

course  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  religious  instruction.  Dublin  University 

In  the  preceding  year,  1847,  we  find  the  book  called  “Outlines  of  Sacred  Qaien(iarj  1848, 
History”  omitted  from  the  exhibition  course.  The  Board  retained,  however,  p.  120. 
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Royal  Feee  and  still  retain,  “The  Old  and  New  Testament  History,”  as  part  of  the  course; 

Schools.  but  they  stated  in  their  order  of  1848,  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  “ It 

is  a knowledge  of  ancient  history  alone,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  that  is  required  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  a Royal  Scholarship;” 
and  in  their  annual  report  for  1848,  presented  to  Parliament,  they  announce 
that  the  exhibitions  are  conferred  solely  as  the  reward  of  successful  competition, 
without  any  religious  distinction  whatsoever. 


Vide  pp.  7,  47, 
supra. 

Doc.  Ey.  vol.  ii.  p. 
346. 
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Armagh  Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Armagh. 

The  Armagh  Royal  School  was  founded  and  endowed,  as  already  noticed,  by 
King  James  I.,  and  King  Charles  I.  The  Commissioners  of  1791  refer  to  it  as 
being  remarkable  in  comparison  with  the  other  Royal  schools  for  the  efficient 
state  in  which  they  found.it.  The  Commissioners  of  1807  state  that  no  school 
in  Ireland  maintained  a higher  reputation  than  that  of  Armagh. 

In  1828  the  Commissioners  of  Education  first  exercised  their  power  of  founding 
exhibitions  in  connexion  with  Royal  Schools,  by  establishing  three  of  £25  each 
for  one  year  for  Armagh.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a trust  lease  until  1832, 
they  were  unable  to  increase  the  exhibitions  before  that  year,  but  in  1834  they 
established  five  exhibitions  of  £50  each,  to  last  for  five  years.  In  1836  the 
Commissioners  made  a grant  for  founding  a lending-  library  in  this  school.  In 
1850,  shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  present  master,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  advanced,  interest  free,  a sum  of  £3,296,  for  putting  the  buildings, 
especially  the  dormitories,  in  a satisfactory  state,  adapted  to  the  modern  system  of 
the  most  improved  schools.  This  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Primate  at 
once  contributed  in  a remarkable  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and 
rendered  it  a model  for  imitation,  as  regards  its  internal  arrangements. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  reports  most 
favourably  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  the  state  of  the  schoolhouse. 
There  were  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom  only  four  were  absent  from  illness. 
Thirty  were  boarders,  and  twenty-six,  day  scholars,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
free.  He  also  notices  the  distinctions  obtained  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  in 
recent  years  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  the  best  test  of  the  completeness  of 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  taught.  From  the 
Assistant  Commissioner’s  Report,  and  the  result  of  our  own  visit,  we  consider 
the  state  of  instruction  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  fifty-six  pupils  on  the  roll  all  belong  to  the  United  Church,  except  seven, 
who  are  Presbyterians.  The  attendance,  however,  though  good,  is  much  less 
than  the  school  accommodation  admits  of.  In  1850,  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  master,  there  were  as  many  as  ninety-four  pupils. 

Jn  connexion  with  this  school,  a question  was  raised  before  us  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Michael  Magee,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  schools  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  admission  of  free  pupils.  Mr.  Magee  raised  the  same  question  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1848,  and  also  in  a correspondence 
about  the  same  period  with  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  Ilis  memorial  states 
that  he  had  been  peremptorily  refused  admission  to  the  school  as  a free  scholar, 
and  that  he  was  aware  that  fruitless  applications  for  a similar  purpose  had 
frequently  been  made  by  citizens  of  Armagh.  He  produced  letters  from  the 
Rev..  Dr.  Miller,  the  late  master  of  the  school,  in  reply  to  an  application  to  him  to 
admit  a Roman  Catholic  as  a free  pupil.  In  these  letters  Dr.  Miller  stated  that 
he  had  never  , heard  of  any  free  places  at  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh,  although 
he  had,  of  his  own  choice,  gratuitously  educated  a few  boys  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  added  that  he  did  not  then  find  it  convenient  to  receive 
another  day  scholar  to  be  educated  gratuitously. 

The  question  of  admission  of  free  pupils  was  in  part  the  subject  of  a memorial, 
addressed  by  a number  of  influential  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  1851,  in  which  they  mentioned  a regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.of  Education,  that  the  masters  should  receive  ten  day  scholars  free,  but 
complained  that  the  boys  so  admitted  were  selected  by  the  master  solely  according 
to  his  will  and  pleasure.  They  applied  to  have  the  admission  of  free  places  regu- 
lated by  such  rules  as  would  accord  with  the  present  state  of  society.  This  memo- 
rial was  referred  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  who 
forwarded,  in  reply,  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  which  His  Grace 
stated  that  from  the  time  the  school  had  come  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  there  had  always  been  free  pupils  in  it.  Thus  the 
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scholars  would  seem  to  have  always  been  admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  of  the 
foundation,  and  not  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1813,  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  made  a return  in  1851  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not  made  any  order 
for  maintaining,  supporting,  and  providing  free  scholars  under  that  Act. 

His  Grace  also  showed  that  the  memorialists  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
there  were  no  rules  as  to  the  admission  of  the  free  boys,  inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  in  1849,  on  the  appointment  of  the  present  master 
(1849),  had  made  the  following  regulations : — 

“ That  there  shall  be  educated,  as  free  daily  pupils,  ten  boys,  children  of  parents 
residing  in  Armagh,  and  who  inhabit  houses  rated  at  not  less  than  £10  Poor- 
law  valuation ; or  children  of  tenants  on  the  Armagh  school  estate,  paying  not 
less  than  £20  per  annum  rent. 

“ That  four  such  free  daily  pupils  shall  be  admitted  in  the  first  year  ; four  in 
the  second  year;  and  two  in  the  third  year;  and  that  thereafter  the  full  com- 
plement of  ten  shall  be  kept  up  by  filling  vacancies. 

“ That  the  age  of  the  candidates  shall  not  be  under  ten  years,  nor  more  than 
thirteen  years. 

“ That  no  such  daily  pupils  shall  continue  to  receive  a free  education  after  the 
age  of  seventeen  years. 

“ That  the  names  of  the  candidates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  master,  who  shall 
examine  and  select  such  as  he  thinks  most  eligible,  and  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
course  of  education  given  in  the  school,  and  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  patron.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  no  sufficient  pains  were  taken  either  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  or  by  Mr.  Guillem ard,  the  master  of  the  school,  to  make 
these  regulations  known,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  might  well  be  ignorant  of 
their  existence. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  these  rules  could  not  have  been  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1813,  referred  to  by  the  Board  in  their 
Returns  in  1851 ; for  that  provision  relates  to  free  boarders,  or  to  scholarships  in 
lieu  of  board,  and  not  to  mere  exemption  from  school  fees.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  introduce  the 
above  limitations  as  to  locality  or  property  qualification. 

At  our  public  court  a question  was  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Free  School,  or  Libera  Schola,  which  are  used  in  the  charter  of  foundation.  It 
appears,  from  the  Statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  founding  the  diocesan  free  schools, 
and  the  Statute  of  William  III.  for  restraining  foreign  education,  that  the  term 
“ free  ” is  applied  to  schools  in  a sense  different  from  “ public,”  as  both  words 
occur  in  these  statutes,  and  in  the  latter  the  diocesan  schools  were  called  “ public 
Latin  free  schools.”  Sir  John  Davies’  reference  to  the  diocesan  free  schools  in 
Ireland  is  quoted  by  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  to  illustrate  his  meaning  of  Free 
School — “ a school  in  which  learning  is  given  without  pay.”  So  far,  therefore, 
as  regards  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  “ free,”  this  authority  may  be 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  view  that  a free  school  is  one  where  some  class  or 
number  of  boys  have  a right  to  education  without  payment,  independent  of  the 
choice  or  discretion  of  the  master. 

A complaint  was  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  was  exclusively  for  the  higher  members  of  society,  and  that  the 
mercantile  and  middle  classes  were  virtually  excluded ; that  book-keeping, 
practical  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy,  and  others  courses  of  instruction  suited 
to  them,  were  not  pursued.  It  was  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  by  the  master,  Mr.  Guillemard,  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the  founder, 
that  these  schools  should  be  classical  schools  for  those  intended  for  the  higher 
professions,  and  not  for  persons  intended  for  business.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  masters  of  the  other  Royal  schools  on  the  same  foundation  carry  on  a com- 
bined system  of  mercantile  and  classical  education.  The  master  of  Raplioe 
school  states  that  he  combines  commercial  with  classical  education.  The  master 
of  the  Dungannon  school  proposes  special  prizes  should  be  allocated  for  the  most 
distinguished  answering  in  the  mercantile  department  of  the  Royal  school ; he 
objects  to  what  he  calls  the  “ dead  language  system,”  hitherto  pursued,  as  inju- 
rious ; and  states  that  a combined  system,  uniting  both  classical  and  mercantile 
education,  would  be  most  advantageous  for  all.  And  the  master  of  the  Ennis- 
killen school  states  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  giving  a good  English 
education  at  reduced  charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  classics. 

Any  plan  of  education  that  would  prevent  the  Royal  schools  from  affording  a 
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complete  course,  such  as  would  qualify  boys  for  entering  the  University,  would 
defeat  the  intention  of  the  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  the  introduction  into  the  Armagh  school  of  a system  of  middle  class 
education,  similar  to  that  pursued  at  Dungannon,  Raphoe,  and  Enniskillen,  under 
the  same  Charter  and  the  same  Board,  would  involve  a violation  of  the  trust  of 
the  school. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  the  free  places,  by  a property  qualifi- 
cation of  the  parents,  is  objectionable,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

As  the  school  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
county,  the  restriction  of  the  free  places  to  the  children  of  tenants  on  the  Royal 
School  estate,  and  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Armagh,  is  also  objectionable, 
and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

We  recommend  that  the  free  places  should  be  open  to  all,  and  generally  awarded 
by  competition  at  a public  examination,  some  being  reserved  to  be  given  away 
on  grounds  of  poverty,  under  the  regulation  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools. 

In  the  Armagh  Royal  School  it  appears  to  us  that  the  pupils  have  a right  to 
require  a course  of  education  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  universities ; but  as 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  foundation  was  intended  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  boys  proceeding  to  Colleges,  Ave  are  also  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  furnish  a 
complete  English  and  commercial  education,  suited  to  prepare  boys  of  the  middle 
class  for  civil  and  mercantile  employments,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to 
receive  any  classical  instruction. 

Banagher  Royal  Free  School,  King's  County. 

In  1788  there  Avas  no  schoolhouse,  and  there  Avere  no  pupils  in  Banagher,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1791  found  that  seventy-seven  acres 
of  the  original  grant  had  been  lost  to  the  endowment  by  the  encroachments  of 
neighbouring  proprietors. 

The  school  Avas  not  in  operation  in  1807,  though  at  that  period,  as  Avell  as  in  1788, 
the  master  Avas  in  receipt  of  the  salary.  Since  1818  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion have  rented  the  present  schoolhouse.  As  the  endoAvment  Avas  connected  with 
the  Corporation  of  Banagher,  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners  in  the  year  1833.  They  reported  that  they  found  no  free 
scholars  in  the  establishment,  and  that  the  master  insisted  he  Avas  not  obliged  to 
receive  any. 

We  received  a communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  the  parish  priest  of 
Cloghan,  which  Avas  read  in  court,  stating  that  “the  school  had  long  ceased  to  be 
a free  school  for  the  class  of  persons  for  Avhom  it  Avas  originally  intended,”  and  that 
“ R oman  Catholics  and  liberal  Protestants  appeared  umvillingto  send  their  children 
there.”  The  master,  Avhen  examined  before  us,  said  that  he  had  tAvo  free  pupils, 
but  that  he  was  in  no  Avay  bound  to  receive  any.  When.  hoAvever,  the  extracts 
from  the  charters  and  other  documents  Avere  read  by  our  direction  in  the  public 
court,  he  stated  that  his  opinion  Avas  changed.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  never 
received  any  instructions  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  free  pupils.  He  mentioned  that  there  Avas  no  interference  Avith  the  religion 
of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  pupils,  all  but  one  Roman  Catholic,  Avere  Pro- 
testants. W e visited  the  school  and  were  much  dissatisfied  Avith  the  Avant  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  in  the  schoolroom,  and  inadequate  supply  of  school 
furniture.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  endoAvment  there  are  no  exhibitions 
connected  Avith  the  school,  and  from  this  fact,  and  the  poverty  and  small 
size  of  the  town — the  population  of  Avhich  is  only  1,846 — Banagher  is  one  of 
the  Avorst  circumstanced  among  the  Royal  schools. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  instruction  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  the  buildings  are  in  bad  repair.  “The  house  was  built  many 
years  previous  to  its  occupation  as  a schoolhouse,  and  it  had  for  some  time 
been  used  as  a military  hospital.  It  has  been  standing  probably  some  sixty  years. 
It  is  repaired  by  the  master,  so  far  as  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education.”  The  Commissioners  of  Education  had  full 
poAvers  to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  the  lease  terminated 
Avith  the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

The  estates  of  the  Banagher  School  have  been  inspected,  and  are  noticed  in 
connexion  Avith  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  and  our  special  report  on  the  Inspec- 
tion of  Estates. 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  take  steps  to  Royal  Prke 
provide,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  other  Royal  schools,  a suitable  sehoolhouse,  Schools. 
permanently  secured  for  the  trust.  1 hey  ought,  in  the  mean  time,  to  require  ' 

the  present  sehoolhouse  to  be  kept  in  a suitable  state  of  neatness  and  order. 

Carysfort  Royal  Free  School,  Rathdrum , Count)  of  Wicklow. 

(See  English  Schools  under  Commissioners  of  Education,  p.  121,  infra.) 

Cavan  Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Cavan. 

In  1788  there  was  no  house  for  the  Cavan  Royal  School.  The  number  of  Doc.  Ev.vol  ii 
pupils  was  then  forty-six,  of  whom  twelve  were  free.  We  have  already  noticed  pp-  3-10/369. 
the  unfavourable  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791  with  regard  to  the  Vide  p.  50,  supra. 
trafficking  in  the  patronage  of  this  school. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Moore,  father  of  the  present  master,  was  appointed  under  an  Ev.  7827. 
arrangement  made  with  a view  to  create  a fund  for  the  building  of  a school- 
house.  The  arrangement  then  made  was  ratified  by  a clause  in  the  Act  of  53 Geo. III. c.  107. 
George  the  Third,  which  placed  the  remuneration  of  the  master  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  until  Mr.  Moore’s  resignation  in  1834, 
up  to  which  time  he  received  for  himself  and  his  assistant,  £400  a-year  out  of 
the  endowment.  Although  the  erection  of  the  building  fund  was  commenced  in  Ev-.  7832. 

1806,  the  sehoolhouse  was  not  ready  until  1819,  and  the  expense  of  building 
still  continues  a charge  upon  the  endowment. 

Notwithstandingthe  Act  of  1822 — which  made  the  provision  of  suitable  buildings  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  79. 
in  other  Royal  schools  a prior  trust  to  the  maintenance  of  exhibitions  in  any  one 
possessing  surplus  funds,  after  paying  teachers  and  supplying  sufficient  school 
•accommodation— the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  not  relieved  Cavan  School 
from  this  heavy  liability.  The  only  application  of  these  surplus  funds  they  have  Ev.  7839. 
made  to  the  Cavan  School  has  been  by  way  of  loan  from  the  Enniskillen  rents,  an 
application  which  does  not  appear  to  he  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  intended  to  relieve  insufficient  endowments,  not  to  burthen  them. 

And  while  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  refrained  from  expending  their 

surplus  funds  for  the  benefit  of  insufficient  endowments,  as  permitted  by  statute, 

they  have,  contrary  to  its  provisions,  applied  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Enniskillen  Ev.  23797—816. 

Estate  in  payment  of  law  costs  for  the  schools  of  Raphoe,  Banagher,  and  Midlcton, 

the  latter  moreover,  not  even  being  one  of  the  Royal  Schools  which  alone  were 

the  subject  of  the  provision  already  noticed  of  the  Act  of  1822. 

In  1835,  and  for  several  preceding  years,  there  “were  no  free  pupils”  at  Cavan  Ev.  7841. 
School. 

The  visitation  of  Cavan  School,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1845,  is  one  of 
the- few  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  exei’cised  their  powers 
of  appointing  visitors  of  Royal  schools.  The  visitors  appointed  by  them  made  a Ev.  7846. 
lengthened  report,  which  was  read  in  evidence  before  us. 

Hie  visitors  reported  that  the  school  was  in  a state  of  lamentable  inefficiency, 
both  as  regarded  attendance,  instruction,  and  general'  management.  The  assistants 
were  badly  paid,  and  some  of  them,  who  resided  in  the  house,  were  wretchedly 
lodged.  The  pupils  were  few  in  number, and  the  fees  charged,  and  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  inflicted,  were  such  as  to  account  for  the  very  small  attendance.  And 
as  regarded  the  salaries  of  assistants,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of 
pupils,  the  master  s returns  to  the  Commissioners  were  inaccurate, and  calculated  to 
conceal  from  them  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  was  most  remarkable  with  respect  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  assistants  by  the  master,  which  at  the  investigation 
turned  out  to  be  considerably  less  than  as  returned  by  the  masters  to  the  Com- 
missioners. They  also  reported  that  the  appointment  of  the  master  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  bargain.  The  visitors  recommended  that  the  master’s  salary 
should  be  made  to  vary  with  the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  that  a suitable  portion 
of  the  endowment  should  be  paid  to  an  efficient  under-master,  and  due  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  unreasonable  proportion  of  it,  from  being  appropriated  to 
the  head  master  for  board  and  washing,  or  under  any  other  pretence.  They  also 
recommended  occasional  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion themselves,  and  strict  inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  and  success  of  their  schools, 
even  though  neither  complaints,  nor  any  other  circumstances  should  indicate 
defective  management.  The  Commissioners  ordered  a copy  of  the  visitors’  report 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  master,  calling  on  him  to  furnish  an  explanation  within 
one  month.  But  nothing  followed  this  step  except  a reduction  of  the  master's  Ev.  7848,  8069. 
salary,  and  beyond  thus  punishing  him  the  Commissioners  did  nothing  to  render 
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the  school  efficient.  No  inspection  or  visitation  has  been  held  in  compliance  with 
the  visitors’  suggestions,  and  faults  of  the  same  kind  as  were  then  noticed  by  the 
Commissioners  still  exist,  and  produce  similar  results.  The  master  still  makes 
deductions  from  the  salaries  returned  as  paid  his  assistants  ; the  Commissioners 
of  Education  do  not  inspect  or  visit  the  school,  as  was  suggested  by  the  visitors; 
the  same  person  whose  defective  management  formed  the  subject  of  the  original 
visitation,  is  still  master,  and  his  returns  suffice  to  show  that  his  school  is  not  in 
a satisfactory  state. 

In  1 844.  an  annual  exhibition  of  £25  a-year,  for  five  years,  was  established 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  Cavan  Royal  School.  During  the  ten  years 
following  only  one  candidate  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  this  prize ; and  he 
did  not  hold  it  for  two  years,  though  the  appointment  was  for  five,  provided  he 
continued  to  deserve  it.  The  endowment  being  burdened  with  the  charge  for 
building,  the  masters  prospect  of  an  increase  of  salary  in  part  depended  on 
having  the  funds  applied  rather  in  the  discharge  of  the  debt  for  building  than 
in  the  support  of  exhibitions.  In  connexion  with  the  building  debt  upon  this 
endowment,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  very  unfavourable  report  of  the 
Inspector  as  to  the  management  of  the  Estates  for  some  years  past,  for  the  loss 
caused  thereby  was  the  more  serious  in  its  effects  in  consequence  of  the  indebted 
state  of  the  endowment. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  reports  very 
unfavourably  as  to  the  course  of  instruction,  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  school. 

We  consider  that  there  is  a prima  facie  case  made  out  for  a visitation  being  at 
once  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  ascertain  how  far  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  arises  from  misconduct  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  master ; and  that  the  Commissioners  should  again  take  into  consideration 
the  facts  disclosed  on  the  last  visitation. 

The  funds  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School  which  have  been  applied  towards 
the  building  of  the  Cavan  schoolhouse,  ought  not,  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a loan,  but  as  having  been  applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation, under  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  of  1822;  and  any 
further  debt  for  this  schoolhouse,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  other  Royal  Schools. 

Clogher  Endowment  for  a Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Tyrone. 

The  history  of  the  endowment  for  Clogher  Royal  School  has  already  been  given,, 
and  the  subject  was  noticed  at  our  public  court  atOmagh.  It  was  fully  inquired  into 
by  our  Assistant  Commissioner.  He  reports : — “It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that, 
there  are  very  strong  grounds  on  which  to  rest  a claim  on  behalf  of  the  existing- 
school  at  Clogher  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  licence,, 
at  least  those  derived  from  what  is  now  called  Ratory. 

“ 1 find  that,  on  the  petition  of  the  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  King  Charles  I, 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  100  acres  of  land,  designated  by  metes  and 
bounds  (about  the  identity  of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt),  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  at  or  near  Clogher.  I find  that  a school  has  existed 
there  for  a period  of  time,  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  might  not  have 
had  its  commencement  in  the  time  of  the  said  bishop,  supported  and  maintained 
exclusively  by  the  successive  bishops  of  the  diocese ; who,  if  no  actual  grant 
was  made  in  conformity  with  the  letters  of  licence  (and  of  this  there  is  no 
certainty),  gave  an  equivalent  in  an  annual  contribution  for  its  support.  I find 
that,  on  the  abolition  of  the  bishopric,  the  property  of  the  see,  including  part 
of  the  lands  so  appropriated  to  the  school,  passed  into  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; and  at  the  same  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  support  which  the  school  had  constantly  received  from  the 
revenues  of  the  see  ; and  the  school  left  without  any  sufficient  means  of  support, 
and  dependent  in  a great  degree  on  voluntary  and  inadequate  aid,  which  may  be 
withdrawn  from  it  at  any  time.  All  these  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a strong  ground,  if  not  a legal  right,  to  claim  for  the  existing  school  at 
Clogher,  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation  of  land  which  was  intended,  if  not 
actually  made,  for  a school  there. 

“ By  sec.  27,  of  4th  and  5th  William  IV.  cap.  90,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  may  apply,  out  of  any 
surplus  or  balance  which  may  arise  in  any  year,  after  making  due  provision 
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for  the  several  objects  to  which  their  funds  are  applicable  under  the  Act  of  Royal  Free 
preceding  year,  such  sums  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  or  to  such  charitable  Schools. 

purposes  as  the  bishops,  whose  temporalities  may  become  vested  in  the  Commis-  

sioners,  may  have  annually  subscribed  or  contributed  towards. 

“ The  legislature  have,  by  that  enactment,  endeavoured,  in  some  degree, 
though  very  imperfectly,  to  mitigate  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to  charit- 
able institutions  by  the  suppression  of  bishoprics;  but  the  claim  of  the  school 
at  Clogher  to  aid  from  the  property  of  the  see  of  Clogher,  now  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  much  stronger  and 
independent  grounds.” 

We  concur  in  the  view  of  this  case  taken  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  income  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  receive 
from  the  lands  ascertained  to  have  been  intended  for  the  free  school,  should  be 
made  over  to  the  Clogher  school,  and  secured  to  it  as  a permanent  endowment. 

Dungannon  Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Tyrone. 

Since  1682,  stated  to  be  the  date  of  the  earliest  appointment  of  a master  for  vide  p.  48,  supra. 
the  free  school  for  the  county  of  Tyrone  on  record  in  the  Archiepiscopal  register 
of  Armagh,  the  patronage  of  this  school  has  been  exercised  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh. 

We  have  noticed  the  mismanagement  of  the  property  of  this  endowment  which 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  under  the  system  of  trust  leases,  the  last  of  which  Ev.  11731. 
did  not  expire  until  1832.  In  1835  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  enabled  Ev.  9348. 
to  attach  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  to  this  school  on  a very  liberal  scale : five 
at  £50  a-year  for  five  years,  and  five  at  £30  for  the  same  period. 

This  school  laboured  under  a disadvantage  for  several  years  prior  to  1832,  in 
consequence  of  the  lunacy  of  the  master,  there  being  no  power  of  making  a 
retiring  allowance. 

In  1851  a memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  similar  to  that  in  Ev.  11742. 
the  case  of  the  Armagh  School,  complaining  that  sufficient  facilities  were  not  given 
for  the  admission  of  free  scholars,  and  that  the  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  school  charges  demanded  for  it,  were  such  as  to  render  the  school  of  but  little 
use  to  the  commercial  and  trading  classes. 

The  master,  when  examined  before  us,  stated  that  his  pupils  were  mostly  of  the  Ev.  11787-9. 
Church  of  England;  there  were  some  Dissenters,  but  no  Roman  Catholics.  He  Ev.  11790. 
also  stated  that  he  never  had  any  boarders  but  such  as  attended  divine  service 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  United  Church ; that  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  Ev.  11823-4. 
as  boarders;  and  that  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  he  was  unwilling 
to  receive  any  boy  to  reside  with  him  whose  religious  education  he  could  not  him- 
self superintend. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices  the  education  as  of  a superior  class.  Tables,  vol.  Hi. 
From  his  report,  and  the  result  of  our  visit  to  the  school,  we  consider  the  state  pp-  646,  665. 
of  instruction  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  master  to 
place  a sound  English  and  mercantile  education  within  the  reach  of  such  pupils 
as  are  not  intended  for  a University  course,  are  creditable  to  him,  and  highly 
useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  attendance  also  is  very  good,  the 
numbers  on  the  roll  being  sixty-five.  Of  these,  all  except  eight  belong  to  the 
United  Church. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  free  pupils  are  nominated  by  the 
master  at  his  discretion.  He  explained  in  his  evidence  that  he  always  had  some  Ev.  11743. 
free  pupils,  and  that  his  refusals  were  only  on  grounds  of  badness  of  character  or  Ev.  11853. 
some  similar  disqualification,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  admission  of  free  pupils  was 
only  partly  discretionary  on  his  part.  There  were  thirteen  free  pupils  in  the 
school  at  the  time  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  inspection. 

Enniskillen  Royal  Free  School,  County < of  Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen  School  is  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  Royal  schools;  and 
it  has,  consequently,  not  only  exhibitions  attached  to  it,  in  connexion  with  Ev.  11959. 
Trinity  College,  but  also  four  school  scholarships  of  £20  a-year.  It  has  also  a Vide p.  180,  infra. 
scholarship  for  pupils  entering  College,  of  £20  a-year,  founded  by  Rev.  William 
Burke,  in  1818.  We  found  the  late  master.  Dr.  Greham,  aided  by  an  efficient  staff 
of  assistants  paid  from  the  endowment;  and  under  his  management,  the  school, 
considered  as  a grammar  school,  attained  a high  state  of  efficiency.  Out  of  the 
surplus  rents  of  the  Enniskillen  School  Estate  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
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advanced,  by  way  of  loan,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1822,  a large  sum 
towards  building  the  schoolhouse  at  Cavan;  and  also  contributed  for  a time 
towards  the  payment  of  the  master  at  Banagher. 

The  inspector  of  estates  has  made  a most  unfavourable  report  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  attached  to  this  school. 

It  was  inspected  by  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  reports  favour- 
ably of  the  school,  but  notices  the  English  instruction  as  weak  and  not  successful.. 
From  his  report,  and  the  result  of  our  visit,  we  consider  the  state  of  instruction 
in  classics  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  the  instruction  in  English  unsatisfactory. 
Our  Assistant  Commissioner  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  town  of  Enniskillen 
is  in  need  of  a school  more  suited  to  the  wants  and  pecuniary  means  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Out  of  seventy  pupils  on  the  roll,  there  were  sixty-six  present;  and  of  these 
twenty-five  were  boarders,  and  the  rest  day  pupils,  of  whom  thirteen  were  free. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  are  entitled  to  require  that 
a complete  course  of  English  and  commercial  education  should  be  provided  fortheir 
sons  in  some  department  of  the  school,  as  a preparation  for  their  entering  upon 
civil  and  mercantile  pursuits,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to  receive  the 
classical  instruction  which,  if  it  be  the  primary,  is  not  the  exclusive,  trust  of  the 
foundation. 

Since  the  period  of  our  inquiry  the  master  of  Enniskillen  School  resigned ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  the  Rev.  William  Steele,  who  had  previously  held 
Raplioe  School,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Since  his  appointment  he  has  made 
a return  to  us,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  of  October  there  were  123 
pupils  in  the  establishment,  77  of  whom  were  boarders,  and  46  day  scholars. 

Londonderry-  Endowment  for  a Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Londonderry. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of  an 
endowment  for  a Royal  school  at  Londonderry.  This  case  was  made  the  subject 
of  special  inquiry  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  result  is  given  in  his 
general  report.  He  states: — 

“ The  citizens  of  Londonderry  allege  that  the  Foyle  College  should  properly 
be  the  free  school  appertaining  to  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  that  the 
endowment  intended  for  this  school  by  King  James  I.  was  intercepted  and 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the  Irish  Society.  The  Irish  Society,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  contributing  something  to  the  support  of  the  school,  have 
always  disclaimed  that  the  school  possessed  of  right  any  other  character  than  that 
of  a Diocesan  Free  School. 

“From  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
on  this  subject  absolutely  certain ; but  there  are  several  facts  which  give  more 
than  a colour  of  probability  to  the  allegations  of  the  citizens  of  Derry.” 

“ But  whether  or  not  these  two  townlands,  Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha,  are 
the  identical  300  acres  allotted  to  the  free  school  in  fulfilment  of  a previous 
obligation  in  that  behalf,  the  free  school  of  Londonderry  has  a strong  claim 
against  the  Irish  Society  in  this  respect,  and  though  lapse  of  time  may  have 
debarred  all  legal  remedy  in  respect  of  that  claim,  it  cannot  destroy  the  moral  and 
equitable  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in  the  event  of  the  trust  pro- 
perty now  administered  by  the  Irish  Society  being  placed  under  other  regulations.” 

If  the  recommendation  with  reference  to  the  Irish  Society  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners who  inquired  into  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1854,  elsewhere 
noticed  by  us,  be  adopted,  the  300  acres  allotted  to  the  free  school,  or  an  equiva- 
lent for  them,  should,  it  appears  to  us,  be  set  apart  from  the  property  of  the 
Society  and  attached  to  the  Foyle  College,  Londonderry,  to  be  thenceforth  called 
the  Londonderry  Royal  Free  School. 

Rapiioe  Royal  Free  School,  County  of  Donegal. 

The  Raphoe  Royal  School  is  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1791.  For  three  years 
previous  to  1788  the  master  had  done  no  duty;  but  the  school  was  kept  by  the 
usher,  who  had  two  hoarders  and  eighteen  day  scholars,  of  whom  five  were  free. 
In  the  Report  for  1807  it  is  mentioned  that  the  succeeding  master,  appointed  in 
1796,  had  memorialed  for  the  expenditure  of  £1,200  on  repairs  and  building, 
“ having  found  the  house  and  offices  in  a ruinous  state,  from  ten  years’  non- 
residence of  his  predecessor and  that  he  himself  had  “ already  expended  £1,000 
in  improvements.” 

In  1821  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  not  the  means  of  repairing  the. 
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buildings,  as  they  reported  that  the  rents  of  the  school  estate  were  so  badly  paid,  Royal  Free 
that  th  e master’s  salary  had  fallen  much  into  arrear ; and  that  under  the  Act  of  1 81 3 Schools.  ' 

there  was  no  power  of  remedying  such  a state  of  things,  by  applying  the  surplus  

funds  of  any  one  of  the  Royal  schools  in  support  of  another.  It  appears  from  a lv  llS' C'107' 
Parliamentary  return  of  1821,  that  part  of  the  rent  of  the  estate  had  been  laid  ’ " ' 

by  previously  for  repairs ; but  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  apply  it  towards  * 
discharging  the  arrears  of  the  master’s  salary. . 

In  1822  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  surplus  rents  of  any  one  of  the  Royal  3 Goo.  IY.  c.  79. 
schools  to  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  another;  but  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  do  not  appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  powers  thus 
given  them  to  put  the  schoolhouse  in  a satisfactory  state.  In  1S29  they  reported 
that  the  school  was  in  a flourishing  condition  ; but  that  the  accommodation  for  Ev.  11211. 
boarders  was  limited,  and  that  the  schoolhouse  needed  repairs  and  enlargement. 

A loan  was  raised  for  effecting  repairs;  but  it  appears  that  the  condition  of  the 
schoolhouse  was  not  much  improved.  This  is  specially  noticed  in  a Report  of  Ev.  11222. 
the  Commissioners  in  1851,  where  they  refer  to  the  recent  appointment  of  anew 
master,  and  mention  that  he  had  made  pressing  applications  to  them,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  considerable  expenditure  on  the  buildings  ; and  that 
they  had  procured  from  their  architect  a general  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  schoolhouse.  They  regretted  their  inability  to  advance  the  funds  reported  by 
him  as  being  necessary  for  making  the  repairs  ; but  they  granted  a moderate  sum 
to  be  expended  under  thedirection  of  the  master.  This  expenditure  does  notappear 
to  have  answered  the  desired  purpose ; for  when  the  present  master  was  appointed, 
in  185o,  ‘‘the  appearance  of  the  schoolhouse  was  such  that  it  was  exceedingly  dis-  Ev.  11229. 
couraging,”  and  the  schoolroom  appeared  “ in  such  a condition  that  no  gentleman 
who  saw  it  would  send  his  son  to  it.”  The  master  represented  the  matter  at  Ev.  11229,  11232. 
once  to  the  Commissioners  ; but  they  declared  themselves  unable  to  make  him  a 
grant  in  the  present  state  of  their  "funds.  The  receipts  from  the  school  estate 
had  been  very  small  for  a number  of  years;  and  the  wretched  and  disorderly 
state  of  the  tenants  is  often  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
down  to  a recent  period,  as  well  as  the  expenses  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
incur  in  consequence,  both  in  providing  education  for  the  tenantry,  to  improve 
them,  and  in  erecting  a barrack  for  the  police.  A Parliamentary  return  for  1850  Ev.  11220. 
mentions  that  in  1846  and  1849  the  sums  of  £42  and  £77  14s.  were  ex- 
pended on  school  buildings  for  the  tenantry ; and  in  1845  and  1849,  £161  14s.  8 d. 
and  £27  4s.  8 d.  on  police  barracks  and  poiicc.  But,  notwithstanding  this  expen- 
diture, and  the  condition  of  the  estate  which  led  to  it,  the  Commissioners  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  the  school  buildings  to  be  in  such  a ruinous  condition, 
since  the  Act  of  1822  had  empowered  them  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  of  any  one  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  79. 
of  the  Royal  schools  in  aid  of  any  other.  The  late  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Steele,  put  the  schoolhouse  in  repair  at  his  own  expense,  aided  by  a loan  of  £200  Ev.  11232. 
from  the  Commissioners,  which  he  repaid. 

The  system  of  education  carried  on  is  one  in  which  a classical  course  is  Ev.  11273. 
combined  with  a commercial  one,  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  represented 
as  opposing  such  a combination  having  been  met  in  this  instance  by  the 
appointment  of  a suitable  staff  of  assistants.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Steele  was  sub- 
jected to  a lengthened  examination  at  our  public  court,  in  which  he  gave  some 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  management  best  suited 
for  Royal  schools.  We  visited  the  school,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioner  reports  most  favourably  of  the  Raphoe  Royal  School,  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
both  as  regards  the  state  of  instruction,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  general  PP-  512,  525. 
discipline.  The  numbers  on  the  roll  are  fifty-five,  of  whom  forty-five  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Church,  two  Roman  Catholics,  and  eight  Presbyterians. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  master  for  the  flourishing  state  to  which  he  'brought 
this  school,  despite  the  disadvantages  attending  imperfect  schoolhouse  accom- 
modation, and  the  absence  of  University  exhibitions,  such  as  are  attached  to  all 
the  other  Royal  schools  of  Ulster. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  should  exercise  their  powers  by  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  Raphoe  schoolhouse  out  of  the  funds  of  the  other 
Royal  schools. 

Concluding  Observations  on  the  Royal  Free  Schools. 

We  have  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  efficiency  of  the  great  Royal  Schools  of 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  and  Raphoe,  as  to  their  course  of  instruction 
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Royal  Fee::  and  system  of  education.  We  have  also  to  remark  the  generally  good  condition 

Schools.  0f  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories.  The  contrast  they  present  to  their  state  in 
1788,  when  Armagh  alone  was  efficient,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  patrons  and  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Education.  We  regret  that  Cavan  is  still  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

The  Commissioners  deserve  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
exercised  their  power  of  founding  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  schools.  These  exhibitions  have  been  beneficial  both  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  pupils,  who  have  been  advanced  by  them. 

Th.e  right  of  admission  to  free  places  at  the  schools  has  not  been  placed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  a satisfactory  footing.  They  have  permitted  the  masters  to  deny 
the  right  of  free  admission,  without  any  objection  or  censure.  The  whole  number 
of  free  pupils  now  in  the  six  schools  is  forty-seven,  deriving  a benefit  of  about  £10 
each  or  £470  in  all,  out  of  endowments  of  about  £6,000  a-year.  The  Com- 
missioners issued  no  circular  on  this  subject  to  the  masters  of  the  Royal  schools, 
when  the  question  of  free  places  was  raised  in  1830,  by  their  circular  to  the 
masters  of  diocesan  schools. 

Their  power  of  inspection  was  efficiently  exercised  in  the  case  of  Cavan  School, 
where  it  was  most  required ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  was 
paid  by  them  to  the  judicious  recommendations  of  their  own  visitors.  Had 
this  been  done,  the  school  would  not  have  been  in  the  state  in  which  we 
found  it. 

With  respect  to  repairs,  whilst  the  well-endowed  schools  have  houses  in  excel- 
lent order,  we  regret  that  those  of  Banagher  and  Raphoe  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  for  so  long  a period  in  want  of  repair;  and  we  think  that  the  Board 
are  responsible  for  not  having  exercised  their  powers  of  applying  the  funds  of  the 
wealthier  Royal  schools  for  this  essential  purpose,  especially  as  this  trust  had  sta- 
tutable priority  to  the  maintenance  of  exhibitions.  An  exercise  of  the  same  powers 
would  have  saved  Cavan  School  from  being  so  long  in  debt  for  the  schoolhouse. 
From  the  Table  which  we  give  below,  it  appears  that  the  funds  which,  with 
prudent  management  of  the  estates,  might  be  applicable  to  these  purposes, 
amount  to  nearly  £1,992  0s.  9d.  a-year. 

The  Commissioners  ought,  we  think,  to  have  laid  down,  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  rule  with  respect  to  the  course  of  religious  instruction  made  in  1848,  and 
they  ought  to  have  communicated  it  to  the  schoolmasters  and  to  the  public,  in 
such  a way  as  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  a point  so  seriously  affecting 
the  utility  of  these  schools.  From  the  Table  which  we  subjoin,  it  appears  that 
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of  311  pupils  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Royal  schools,  only  nineteen  are  Presbyterians,  Royal  Frek 
only  four  are  Protestant  Dissenters  of  other  denominations,  and  only  three  are  Schools. 
Roman  Catholics. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essentially 
non-exclusive — they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion, 
and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  own  tenets.  The  Royal  schools,  therefore,  belong  to  the  class 
of  those  which  we  recommend  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Vide  p.  245,  infra 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

The  right  of  free  admission,  being  unlimited,  is  practically  defeated ; and  we 
recommend  that  a minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with 
power  to  the  proposed  Board,  on  the  appointment  of  a new  master,  to  increase  the 
number ; that  the  free  places  should  be  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  locality 
or  religion,  the  greater  number  being  awarded  by  competition  at  a public  exami- 
nation, but  some  being  reserved  to  be  given  on  grounds  of  poverty,  under 
regulations  of  the  Board ; that  free  places  should  only  be  held  on  condition  of 
good  conduct  and  progress  in  the  school ; and  that  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions as  to  the  tenure  of  the  free  places,  the  management  of  the  examinations, 
and  the  tests  of  good  conduct  and  progress,  be  intrusted  to  the  proposed  Board. 

The  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  should  be  authorized  to  remove 
masters  for  inefficiency,  as  well  as  misconduct ; and  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  retirement  of  masters  on  their  becoming  inefficient  from  old  age. 

The  Commissioners  should  also  have  the  influence  over  the  masters  which 
patronage  and  the  power  of  promotion  would  confer.  And  as  the  masterships  of 
the  Royal  schools  are  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  schools,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  Crown,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

As  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity in  Irelaud  have  been  established  since  the  power  of  granting  exhibitions 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  schools  was  created,  and  as  the  persons  receiving 
university  education  appear  likely  to  become  more  numerous,  we  recommend 
that  the  exhibitions  should  be  increased  in  number ; that  they  should  be  awarded 
at  examinations  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  proposed  Board  ; and  that 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  retaining  them  should  extend  to  distinctions 
obtained  either  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Irelaud.  The  exhibitions  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  open  to  pupils 
educated  at  the  Royal  schools  without  distinction. 


Grammar  Schools. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  pupils  of  the  Royal  schools  are  entitled  to 
require  that  a complete  course  of  English  and  commercial  education  should  be 
provided  for  them  as  a preparation  for  civil  and  mercantile  pursuits,  even  though 
they  should  refuse  to  receive  the  classical  instruction  which,  if  it  be  the  primary, 
is  not  the  exclusive  trust  of  the  foundation. 

This  English  and  commercial  education  should  be  supplied  in  a department  of 
the  school  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  a charge  not  exceeding  £6  for 
day  scholars. 

In  the  classical  department  of  the  school,  the  practical  branches  of  a good 
English  education,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  also  attended  to. 

When  the  funds  admit  of  it,  school  scholarships  should  be  established,  to  be 
given  away  by  examination  under  the  regulations  of  the  proposed  Board. 

We  have  already  recommended  that  the  funds  of  the  wealthier  Royal  schools 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  statutable  powers,  be  applied  to  defray 
the  cost  of  school  buildings  and  repairs  at  Banagher,  Cavan,  and  Raplioe. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  increased  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the  proposed 
Board,  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  funds  of  the  wealthier  schools  to  the  founda- 
tion of  exhibitions  and  school  scholarships  and  other  objects,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  less  wealthy  schools.  The  Commissioners  might  thus  place  the  six  Royal 
schools,  that  are  grammar  schools,  in  an  efficient  state,  and  make  them  capable 
of  promoting  a complete  system  of  intermediate  education  in  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

We  have  recommended  that  a visitation  should  be  held  at  Cavan  school,  to 
ascertain  how  far  its  unsatisfactory  state  arises  from  the  conduct  of  the  master. 

The  Royal  schools  should  be  subject  to  a system  of  inspection  under  the  pro- 
posed Board,  and  the  Board  should  have  power  to  direct  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  number  of  assistant-masters  to  be  employed. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  vesting  of  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government 
of  the  Royal  schools  in  the  same  Board,  would  contribute  to  their  permanent 
efficiency. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  out  of  estates  which  he  received  at  the  time*  of 
the  settlement  of  Ireland.  He  originally  intended  to  establish  fivegrammarschools ; 
but  in  order  to  secure  a more  liberal  maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters,  and 
also  to  make  some  provision  for  clothing  poor  children,  and  binding  them  as 
apprentices,  by  the  charter  of  1669,  he  founded  only  three  schools,  those  at 
Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary.  The  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to  be 
in  writing  and  casting  accounts,  and  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the  University  if 
desired.  The  charter  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools,  for  twenty 
poor  children  to  be  named  by  the  founder  or  governors,  dwelling  within  two  miles 
of  the  school,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus  Smith,  without 
limitation.  The  masters  were  authorized  to  receive  entrance  money  from  every 
scholar  except  from  those  who  were  thus  entitled  to  free  admission.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  schools  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  was  regulated  by  a rule 
of  the  foundation,  by  which  the  masters  were  bound  to  catechise  their  scholars 
on  each  Lord’s  day,  in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  The  masters  and 
ushers  were  to  be  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  were  required 
to  sign  the  first  two  canons  of  the  United  Church.  An  exclusive  religious 
foundation  was  thus  established.  The  masters  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governors  and  visited  by  them,  and  the  governors  were  also  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  The  charter  contained  some 
important  provisions  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  any  increase  of  the 
rents  .of  the  estates.  The  surplus  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  employed  in 
raising  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools,  or  in  increasing  the  allowances 
of  those  already  there.  The  next  provision  was,  that  if  the  rents  exceeded 
£300  per  annum,  money  should  be  expended  in  beautifying  the  schoolhouses. 
The  next  trusts  were  for  the  payment  of  ushers;  for  the  founding  a Hebrew  or 

* The  Indenture,  dated  1st  December,  1657,  made  during  the  Protectorate,  by  which  Erasmus 
Smith  conveyed  his  estates  to  found  five  grammar  schools,  was  discovered  after  the  Draft  Report 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Commissioners. 
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other  lectureship  in  Trinity  College  ; for  binding  out  poor  children  as  appren- 
tices under  Protestant  masters,  and  for  clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Erasmus  Smith  survived  the  foundation  of  this  endowment  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  not  having  died  until  1691.  He  exercised  the  power  given  to 
him  in  the  charter  of  making  laws  under  seal.  These  were  not  returned  by  the 
Governors  to  us  in  answer  to  our  requisition,  or  brought  forward  or  referred  to 
by  the  Governors  or  their  officers  at  any  of  our  courts.  After  our  public  inqui- 
ries were  completed,  the  Governors  issued  rules  to  the  masters,  founded  upon 
them ; we  then  applied  for  them,  and  they  are  annexed  hereto.  These  laws 
contain  specific  directions  as  to  religious  instruction,  and  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and  scho- 
lars. We  have  already  noticed  the  suggestions  of  his  son,  Samuel,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a mathematical  school  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  out  of  the  surplus,  which, 
however,  were  never  carried  into  effect.  At  an  early  period  the  governors,  finding 
a surplus  in  their  hands,  established  the  practice  of  granting  exhibitions  to  poor 
scholars  in  Trinity  College ; and  the  surplus  still  increasing,  they  obtained  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  in  1723,  to  authorize  the  application  of  such  funds  to 
charitable  purposes. 

This  Act  ratified  the  application  of  funds  to  exhibitions  and  empowered  the 
governors  to  found  a lectureship  in  oratory  and  history,  and  another  in  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  and  also  three  fellowships;  and  a pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitioners  should  have  a preference 
in  the  election  of  junior  fellows,  next  after  the  scholars.  The  Erasmus  Smith 
exhibitioners  were  to  receive  instruction  at  the  above  lectures  gratis,  and  to  have 
a preference  in  elections  for  the  lectureships.  The  governors  were  to  erect 
buildings  in  Trinity  College  for  the  exhibitioners,  who  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  usual  chamber  rent  either  in  the  rooms  so  erected, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  college.  The  act  ratified  an  agreement  with  the  Governors 
of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys.  A power  was 
given  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  of  applying  the  surplus  funds  towards  some 
public  work  or  use  in  Trinity  College,  or  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  or  sending 
poor  children  to  school,  or  putting  them  out  as  apprentices. 

The  last  trust  with  regard  to  the  surplus  is  the  one  that  ultimately  proved  to 
be  most  important  of  all  the  powers  conferred,  for  it  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
English  schools.  As  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Smith  for  founding  a mathematical 
school  in  Dublin,  was  approved  of  by  the  governors  in  1 709,  there  is  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  contemplated  when  this  pro- 
vision was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1723. 

In  1773  the  school  at  Ennis  was  founded;  but  although  the  power  of  the  gover- 
nors to  found  new  schools  was  limited  to  English  schools,  this  has  always  been 
a grammar  school. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791,  in  their  Report,  notice  the  following  schools  as  hav- 
ing been  founded  before  their  inquiries : — Xelva  in  the  island  ofValentia,Nenagh, 
Templederry,  and  Tarbert.  The  school  at  Nenagh  being  then  used  as  a grammar 
school,  completed  the  number  of  five  grammar  schools  originally  intended  by 
Erasmus  Smith. 

The  remaining  three  were  English  schools,  and  of  them,  Tarbert  alone  is  now 
in  operation. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  stated  that  the  income  of  the  governors  had  in- 
creased from  the  £300  a-year  mentioned  in  the  charter  to  upwards  of  £4,200 
a-year,  whilst  their  annual  disbursements  were  only  about  £2,800,  leaving  an  annual 
surplus  exceeding  £1,400.  These  Commissioners  noticed  three  of  the  grammar 
schools  as  being  at  that  time  in  a flourishing  state.  They  described  the  way 
in  which  the  governors  had  applied  their  surplus  ; and  they  stated  their  opinion 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  trust  had  been  executed  with  fidelity  to  the  intention  of 
the  founder,  and  great  care  bestowed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  endowment. 

The  Commissioners  observed  that  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation,  though  origi- 
nating in  the  intentions  of  a private  individual,  might,  nevertheless,  from  the 
repeated  interpositions  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Crown,  be  considered  as  a public 
institution.  They  then  proposed  to  apply  the  future  surplus  funds  of  theendowment. 
which  they  estimated  at  about  £2,000  a-year,  in  founding  a professional  academy 
in  Dublin,  to  instruct  young  persons  in  mathematical  learning,  and  the  cognate 
sciences;  in  the  principles  of  chemical  knowledge,  with  its  application  to  arts  and 
manufactures ; and  in  natural  history ; to  prepare  soldiers,  seamen,  and  merchants. 
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in  the  business  of  their  respective  departments;  to  give  a general  account  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  government  of  different  nations,  with  a short  abstract  of 
their  history ; and  to  teach  some  of  the  modern  languages,  particularly  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  The  academy  was  to  be  on  the  model  of  the  Dundee 
Academy,  and  it  was  proposed  that  100  eleemosynary  scholars  should  be  admitted; 
and  that  if  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  should  think  proper  to 
appropriate  the  surplus  ol  their  funds  to  the  support  of  this  academy,  they 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  entire  government  and  patronage  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  appointment  of  the  masters  and  ushers,  and  nomination  of  the  gratui- 
tous scholars. 

They  recommended  that  boys  should  be  promoted  from  the  grammar  schools 
to  the  professional  academy,  thereby  anticipating  the  principle  of  the  plan 
which  many  years  afterwards  was  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  has 
been  found  to  produce  such  satisfactory  results.  The  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  never  carried  into  effect ; and  the  surplus  rents  not  being  appropriated, 
continued  to  accumulate  until  1807,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  £35,000. 

The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  noticed  the  different  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  reported  that  the  allowance  to  the  masters  of  almost  all  of  them  was  unequal 
to  what  the  funds  could  afford,  and  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  properly 
qualified  masters.  During  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners,  the  governors 
proceeded  to  apply  their  large  surplus  in  founding  English  schools,  to  be  conducted 
on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  schools  that  then  received  aid  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  founded  sixty-nine  between  1808  and  1815.  The  sites  being- 
leased  to  the  Governors,  we  obtained  the  leases  from  them  for  the  purposes  of 
our  inquiry,  and  found  them  nearly  all  in  a printed  form.  They  contained  a pro- 
vision requiring  all  the  children  to  be  taught  the  Church  catechism,  in  accord- 
ance with  a similar  provision  in  the  charter  as  to  the  grammar  schools. 

These  leases  contain  an  improvident  clause  of  surrender.  The  governors, 
after  expending  usually  about  £300  on  a grant  of  two  acres  of  land,  as  a site, 
bound  themselves  to  pay  a salary  to  the  schoolmaster  'of  £30 ; and  in  default  of 
such  payment  the  land,  with  the  buildings  erected  by  them,  was  to  revert  to 
the  landlord,  thus  making  the  application  of  the  funds  permanently  binding 
against  themselves,  while  they  exacted  no  security  from  the  proprietor,  that  if 
he  should  get  possession  of  the  building  by  forfeiture,  it  should  still  be  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  result  has  been  that  thirteen  school  sites,  which  reverted  to  the  grantors, 
have  entailed  a loss  of  £5,807,  expended  on  the  schools  by  the  governors,  and 
£677  arising  from  private  donations.  As  they  pay  less  than  £30  a-year  in 
nearly  all  these  schools,  the  improvident  form  of  the  covenant  places  the  endow- 
ments under  the  leases  to  which  we  have  referred  in  jeopardy. 

The  English  schools  established  by  the  governors  up  to  1814,  formed  part  of 
that  system  of  primary  schools  under  the  care  of  special  Boards,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion  until  1825. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  were  continued  under  the  control  of  the 
governors  alone,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  visitations. 

By  the  charter  of  William  IV.  the  Governors  are,  among  other  things,  em- 
powered to  appoint  ushers  to  the  schools,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
scholars,  and  to  appoint  salaries  for  them.  The  charter  was  granted  on  a repre- 
sentation that  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  former  charter  would  be  more 
effectually  promoted  by  giving  further  powers  to  the  Governors; 

The  next  important  exercise  by  the  Governors  of  the  power  of  founding- 
schools  took  place  between  1839  and  1843,  when  fifty-two  schools  were 
founded.  This  movement  immediately  followed  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  for  Ireland,  and  the  terms  of  the  leases  indicate  the  close 
connexion  between  the  principles  of  the  two  bodies ; for  instead  of  requiring  that 
the  Church  catechism  should  be  taught,  these  leases  provided  that  the  children 
should  be  instructed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  governors,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  being  read  in  the  school,  and  all  the  children  instructed  therein. 

These  leases  were  more  improvidently  framed  than  those  of  1810-14.  Although 
on  a common  form,  they  were  not,  like  the  former,  printed,  but  engrossed  at 
length,  thereby  involving  the  governors  in  a large  expenditure  for  law  costs. 
They  contained  _ a clause  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  not  read,  or  children  not 
instructed  therein,  or  if  the  school  should  be  permanently  discontinued,  the  land 
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conveyed  to  the  governors,  and  the  buildings  erected  by  them  out  of  the  funds  of 
their  charity,  should  belong,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  proprietor  who  had  granted 
the  site,  he  not  being  placed  under  any  obligation  to  continue  the  school. 

Of  the  schools  founded  from  1839  to  1843,  two  sites  have  already  been  lost, 
involving  the  loss  of  £304  2s.  4 d.,  expended  by  the  governors  on  buildings,  and 
£252  Is.  2d.  contributed  by  private  individuals. 

These  schools  were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  returned  by  the  governors  as 
endowed  schools,  although  the  land  and  buildings  were  vested  in  them.  They 
came  under  our  notice  when  we  inspected  the  leases  at  a later  period  of  our 
inquiry ; the  lateness  of  their  discovery  precluded  them  from  being  in  all  cases 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  they  are  included  in  the  Tables  of 
Schools  and  Endowments. 

In  1854,  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons  showed  that  the  governors 
had  limited  the  expenditure  on  the  grammar  schools,  the  original  object  of 
the  founder;  and  that  they  had  allowed  the  exhibitions  to  remain  at  the  small 
sum  of  £8  and  £6  a year,  whilst  their  exhibitioners  were  put  in  competition 
with  the  candidates  from  the  Royal  schools,  competing  for  exhibitions  of  £30 
and  £50  a year ; and  that  consequently  out  of  fifty  exhibitions  that  could  be 
obtained  by  pupils  in  ten  years,  only  fourteen  had  been  awarded  to  pupils  of 
their  grammar  schools  on  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  and  none  whatsoever 
in  three  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  return ; thus  defeating 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  of  “ having  the  pupils,  as  far  as  they  were  capable, 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  and  fitted  for  the  University.” 

It  also  appeared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  charter  they  thus  referred  ' to, 
had  not  been  observed  by  them ; for  instead  of  the  twenty  pupils  named  by 
the  Governors,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  children  of  their  tenantry,  holding- 
free  places  in  the  grammar  schools,  there  were  in  Galway,  where  a large  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  their  estates,  only  five  free  pupils,  and  of  these  only  three 
were  children  of  tenants.  In  Tipperary,  another  school  on  their  estates,  there 
were  only  eleven  free  pupils,  and  of  these  only  two  sons  of  tenants.  In  Drogheda 
there  were  no  free  pupils;  and  in  -Ennis  there  were  ten,  none  of  them  sons  of 
tenants ; but  in  the  two  latter  towns  the  Governors  had  no  estates. 

We  visited  all  the  grammar  schools,  and  a few  of  the  English  schools ; and 
the  masters  of  three' of  the  grammar  schools  and  several  of  the  English  schools 
were  examined  by  us  at  our  public  courts,  where  other  evidence  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  us  as  to  these  schools.  We  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
— first,  as  to  the  Grammar  schools,  and  then  as  to  the  English  schools. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Free  Grammar  Schools. 

Drogheda,  County  of  Louth. 

Drogheda  School  is  noticed  favourably  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791.  They 
observe  that — 

“ To  the  grammar  school  at  Drogheda  the  Governors  have  been  very  liberal, 
and  the  success  had  in  a great  measure  rewarded  their  endeavours,  the  school 
having  been  for  many  years  past  of  considerable  celebrity,  with  one  radical  defect, 
common  to  most  of  the  schools  in  this  kingdom — a total  neglect  of  composition. 
The  number  of  boys  was  123 ; seventy-two  of  them  were  boarders,  and  fifty-one 
day  scholars.  Of  the  latter,  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  free  scholars. 

“ The  Governors  have  been  very  liberal  to  this  school  in  granting  a salary  of 
£250  to  the  master,  though  the  charter  limits  the  salary  to  be  granted  to  every 
schoolmaster  to  100  marks  yearly.  A second  house  and  play-field  had  been 
purchased  for  the  master,  in  the  year  1780,  for  £1,170  ; and  the  sum  of  £200 
was  also  allowed  towards  putting  the  said  house  in  repair;  and  afterwards  a 
further  sum  of  £270  for  new  roofing.”  “ The  house  of  the  head  usher  had  also 
been  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  £300,  and  will  now  receive  fifty  boarders. 

“From  the  large  sums  already  expended  on  this  establishment,  the  great 
accommodations  provided  for  the  master,  the  high  character  of  the  school,  the 
salubrity  of  this  situation,  and  its  convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis,  we 
apprehend  that  a master  trained  in  the  habits  of  composition,  and  following  the  Eton 
or  Westminster  course,  might  soon  be  able  to  make  this  a great  classical  school.” 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1810  found  that  the  Governors  had  reduced 
the  salary  of  the  master  of  the  Drogheda  School,  and  thrown  upon  him  the 
burthen  of  repairs,  at  a time  when  they  were  accumulating  a surplus  of  nearly 
£2,000  a-year.  This  neglect  of  the  school,  and  of  the  comfort  and  position  of 
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the  master,  had  a natural  effect  on  the  attendance ; and  we  find  accordingly  that 
the  school  had  dwindled  to  nearly  twenty  in  1807,  although  it  afterwards  rose  to 
ninety-eight  under  Dr.  Dowdall,  who,  at  Dungannon,  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  schoolmasters  in  Ireland,  and  who  might  have  been  retamed  at  Drogheda,  . 
had  the  endowment  been  sufficient  to  induce  a man  of  his  acquirements  to  stay. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  there  are  now  only  twenty  boarders 
and  forty  day  pupils,  of  whom  six  are  free ; the  total  number  being  only  one- 
half  of  the  number  in  1789,  and  the  free  pupils  being  only  one-fourth.  The  master 
was  not  aware  that  in  pursuance  of  the  charter  he  was  bound  to  receive  twenty 
free  pupils.  For  the  first  time,  in  August,  1854,  after  the  return  to  Parliament 
to  which  we  have  referred  above,  some  free  pupils,  five  in  number,  were  presented 
to  him  for  admission  by  the  Governors. 

The  master  was  likewise  ignorant  of  the  rule  that  required  the  pupils  to 
be  catechised,  and  stated  that  when  he  gave  religious  instruction  he  allowed  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  absent  themselves,  and  that  many  of  the  day  pupils  of  other 
persuasions  did  not  arrive  until  the  termination  of  the  religious  instruction,  which 
takes  place  at  a very  early  hour. 

Neither  was  the  master  aware  of  the  rule  that  it  was  optional  with  the  pupils 
and  their  parents  whether  classics  should  be  taught;  and  he  mentioned  that  he 
experienced  much  inconvenience  with  regard  to  those  who  desired  only  an  Eng- 
lish education,  from  his  conceiving  he  was  bound  to  teach  classics  to  all ; whereas 
the  charter  provides  that  all  shall  learn  “to  write  and  cast  accounts.”  And  in 
the  laws  which  Erasmus  Smith  was  in  his  lifetime  empowered,  under  the  charter, 
to  make,  and  which  have  been  returned  to  us  as  so  made,  it  is  provided  that 
certain  children  are  to  be  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  fitted  for  the 
University,  if  their  parents  or  friends  desire  it ; while  others  of  them  are  to  be 
taught  “to  write  and  cypher,  that  they  may  be  fit  for  disposement  to  trades  or 
other  employments.”  The  master  informed  us,  however,  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  charter,'  and  had  received  no  copy  of  it,  or  of  any  rules  or  regulations  from 
the  Board  for  his  guidance,  and  that  his  school  was  never  inspected. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found,  of  the-  boys  present,  only  five  free  pupils, 
and  of  sixty-one  on  the  roll,  only  six  free.  There  were  twenty-two  boarders  on 
the  roll,  and  nineteen  present. 

Two  Roman  Catholics  attended  the  school  as  day  pupils.  The  state  of 
instruction  was  generally  satisfactory;  but  there  was  a great  deficiency  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  master’s  misunderstanding  the 
terms  of  the  foundation. 

We  recommend  that  the  master  of  Drogheda  School  should  provide  a course 
of  English  and  commercial  education  for  boys  intended  for  business,  even  though 
they  may  refuse  to  learn  classics. 

Ennis , County  of  Clare. 

The  school  at  Ennis  was  established  in  the  year  1773,  as  a grammar  school ; 
though  the  power  of  the  Governors  was  limited  to  founding  English  schools.  In 
1789  the  school  enjoyed  a high  reputation ; there  were  then  fifty-six  boarders 
and  twenty-four  day  scholars,  of  whom  twelve  were  free.  In  1810,  it  also  appears 
to  have  been  in  a satisfactory  state;  there  were  then  thirty-one  boarders  and 
sixteen  day  boys,  of  whom  eight  were  free.  The  number  at  present  on  the  roll 
is  fifty-eight,  and  of  these  thirty-eight  are  boarders  and  twenty  day  pupils,  nine  of 
these  latter  being  free. 

At  our  public  court  at  Ennis  we  received  evidence  concerning  the  state  of 
this  school,  and  examined,  amongst  others,  the  master  of  the  school  and  Dr. 
Cullinan,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Ennis.  Dr.  Cullinan 
complained  that  the  charges  for  instruction  were  quite  as  high  as  those  charged 
by  respectable  private  schools ; so  that  the  public  received  no  benefit  from  the 
endowment.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  that  the 
terms  are  forty  guineas  a-year  (without  extras)  for  boarders,  and  ten  guineas 
for  day  pupils. 

Dr.  Cullinan  did  not  consider  the  reception  of  free  pupils,  as  now  regulated, 
a benefit,  as  out  of  the  small  number  who  had  been  so  received,  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  who  had  succeeded  in  the  University.  He  also  complained  that  the  Board  had 
never  exercised  their  power  of  assisting  free  pupils  by  clothing  them  and  sending 
them  out  as  apprentices.  The  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions,  which  do  not  exceed 
£8  a-year  each,  are  not  of  sufficient  amount  to  support  the  pupils  who  obtain  them. 
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It  also  appears  that  the  Governors  had  undertaken  to  nominate  free  pupils,  but 
had  never  done  so  but  on  one  occasion.  There  was  no  inspection  of  the  school, 
though  required  by  the  charter.  In  1S26,  seven  of  the  pupils  at  the  Ennis  School 
were  Roman  Catholics.  And  it  appears  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, that  of  the  day  pupils,  five  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  boarders, 
one.  And  it  is  also  stated  that  there  is  no  religious  instruction  of  a nature  to 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  any  class  of  persons  whatsoever,  although  the 
charter  required  that  the  children  should  be  taught  in  Ussher’s  catechism. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  as  to  the  general  state  of  the 
school,  but  notices  the  bad  state  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  master  is  unable  to 
induce  the  governors  to  execute  the  necessary  repairs,  as  they  conceive  it  is  not 
their  duty  to  do  so,  although  a trust  to  “beautify”  the  schoolhouses  of  the  grammar 
schools  is  one  of  the  earliest  trusts  in  the  charter,  and  has  priority  over  those 
relative  to  the  English  schools  on  which  the  Governors  spend  so  much.  The 
pupils  exhibited  much  proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  their  attention  is  directed 
to  modern  languages  and  science,  as  well  as  classics. 

W e are  of  opinion  that  the  Governors  should  place  the  schoolhouse  in  a suit- 
able state  of  repair. 

Galway , Comity  of  Galway. 

In  1788,  the  schoolhouse  at  Galway  being  badly  placed,  and  in  other  respects 
inconvenient,  the  building  of  a new  one  by  the  Board  was  in  contemplation.  The 
master  received  a salary  of  £100,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was  fifty-three,  all  day 
scholars,  and  all  free.  The  Commissioners  of  1791  remarked  that  this  school 
“differed  materially  from  the  other  schools  on  this  establishment,  inasmuch  as 
the  scholars  were  all  day  scholars,  and  all  received  a gratuitous  education”— a 
state  of  things  which,  under  the  then  master,  had  continued  for  the  preceding- 
twenty  years.  In  1 833,  however,  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations 
Inquiry  stated,  with  respect  to  Galway  School,  that,  apparently,  it  was  not  open 
to  free  scholars.  This  apparent  absence  of  free  education  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  most  ©f  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  being  tenants  on  the 
school  estate,  upon  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  town  of  Galway  is  built,  are 
entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the  charter,  to  free  education,  as  a matter  of  right. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galway  were  entitled  to  free  education 
may  have  led  the  master,  in  1788,  to  admit  all  his  pupils  free  as  a conscientious 
fulfilment  of  the  trust. 

As  a pay  boarding  school,  however,  the  Galway  School  was,  for  some  time  after 
1833,  numerously  attended;  but  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us,  that  under 
the  last  master,  who  had  been  incapacitated  by  age,  the  school  had  declined  con- 
siderably. The  present  master,  who  was  appointed  in  1848,  had  never  more 
than  two  boarders,  while  under  a former  master  there  had  been  as  many  as  forty. 

As  to  religious  instruction,  it  appears  that  at  an  early  period  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  admitted  in  large  numbers,  but  that  in  1712  rules  were  framed  “for 
the  purpose  of  hindering  the  youth  educated  in  the  Grammar  Schools  continuing 
or  turning  Papists and  that  immediately  afterwards  the  master  of  the 
Galway  School  complained  that  these  rules  had  deprived  him  of  eighty-five 
Roman  Catholic  pupils,  “of  whom  seventy  paid  him  for  tuition ; and  that  thereby 
he  suffered  very  considerable  loss.”  He  prayed  the  governors  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration,  and  either  to  relax  the  stringency  of  the  rule  or  increase 
his  salary.  The  matter  was  eventually  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
it  would  appear  that  some  compromise  was  entered  into.  It  seems  that  after  this 
Roman  Catholics  frequented  the  school,  and  it  was  stated  before  us  that  one  usher 
was  dismissed  tor  interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics.  It 
thus  appears  that  neither  the  intentions  of  the  founder  as  to  religious  instruction, 
nor  the  rules  of  the  Governors  of  1712  were  carried  into  effect. 

Had  this  school  been  inspected  as  required  by  the  charter,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  the  intentions  of  the  founder  should  have  been  so  completely  frustrated 
both  as  regards  the  admission  of  free  pupils  and  the  state  of  religious  instruction, 
and  this  too  entirely  unknown  to  the  Governors. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  the  state  of  instruction  to  be  not  satis- 
factory. There  were  no  boarders  either  in  attendance  or  on  the  roll  at  the  time 
of  his  inspection,  although  the  buildings,  erected  in  1812,  at  a cost  of  £8,985  16s. 
10(/.,  afford  ample  accommodation  for  boarders,  and  although  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, with  its  large  endowments, holds  out  considerable  encouragement  to  grammar 
school  education  in  Galway. 
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There  were  only  twenty  day  scholars  on  the  roll — -just  the  number  which  the 
charter  enables  the  Governors  to  select  as  free  boys,  independent  of  the  sons  of 
tenants — and  of  these  only  eight  were  free.  Two  of  the  eight  free  pupils,  and 
one  of  the  paying  pupils,  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Governors  ought  not,  we  think,  to  leave  it  optional  with  a master  to  refuse 
to  take  charge  of  boarders  on  moderate  terms,  where  so  suitable  a building  has 
been  erected  for  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  charity. 

Tipperary , County  of  Tipperary. 

The  state  of  this  school  in  1788  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791 : 
“ The  school  in  the  town  of  Tipperary  is  accommodated  with  an  excellent  house 
for  the  schoolmaster,  sufficient  to  contain  eighty  boarders,  with  nearly  five  acres 
of  very  valuable  ground ; also  with  ten  acres  of  ground  and  a good  house  for  the 
usher,  sufficient  to  contain  forty  boarders;  and  though  placed  in  a very  convenient 
situation,  and  in  a healthy  and  plentiful  country,  and  though  the  master  and 
usher  are  acknowledged  to  be  men  of  abilities  and  good  character,  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  from  the  very  small  number  of  scholars  (only  five 
boarders  and  thirteen  day  scholars,  of  whom  eleven  are  free  scholars),  that  the 
school  has  fallen  in  its  character,  and  does  not  answer  the  expectations  that 
may  be  justly  formed  from  the  advantages  before  stated,  and  from  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Governors  to  make  it  a great  school.” 

The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  notice  a similar  state  of  inefficiency.  The 
master  was  no  longer  the  same,  a new  one  having  been  appointed  in  1796  ; and 
the  Commissioners  report  that  the  bad  state  of  the  school  was  in  some  degree 
attributable  either  to  want  of  exertion  in  the  master,  or  to  his  not  being  so  highly 
qualified  in  other  respects  as  it  were  to  be  wished. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  schoolhouse  in  excellent  condition,  and 
well  suited  to  serve  as  an  extensive  boarding  and  day  school . It  is  kept  in  repair  by 
the  master,  aided  occasionally  by  grants  from  the  Governors.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  excellent  schoolhouse,  provided,  moreover,  with  over  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
and  with  a master  paid  by  the  Board  an  increased  salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
there  was  not  a single  boarder  in  the  school,  and  the  number  of  day  pupils  in 
attendance  was  but  thirteen,  of  whom  only  three  were  free,  while  the  number  on 
the  roll  was  twenty-one,  of  whom  seven  were  free.  The  pupils  are  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  and  of  those  who  were  present, 
all  were  Roman  Catholics  but  one,  who  was  a Presbyterian.  The  former  do  not 
receive  religious  instruction.  The  master  was  appointed  in  1830:  he  stated  that 
there  is  no  inspection  of  the  school,  and  that  he  received  no  rules  for  his  regu- 
lation and  guidance.  Inspection  had  been  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1791, 
as  the  remedy  for  the  inefficient  state  of  the  school,  then  attended  by  but  five 
boarders  and  thirteen  day  scholars;  and,  in  the  Report  of  1810,  in  addition  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  visitation,  an  examination,  or  some  other  test  of  the 
master’s  qualification,  was  proposed  as  a remedy  for  the  state  of  the  school, 
which  still  continued  unsatisfactory,  though  the  number  of  pupils  had  risen,  in 
1807,  to  twelve  boarders  and  twenty-four  day  pupils,  and  to  sixty-four  pupils 
in  1809.  Neither  of  these  remedies  was  adopted,  although  one  of  them — inspec- 
tion— is  enjoined  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  and  we  now  find  the  school  without 
a single  boarder  since  the  year  1847,  and  with  but  thirteen  day  pupils  present  at 
the  time  of  inspection,  none  of  whom  had  made  much  progress  in  learning,  even  in 
classics.  With  regard  also  to  their  religious  education,  the  wishes  of  the  founder 
are  not  carried  out.  Although  the  grammar  schools  are  not  visited  by  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  half-yearly  returns  furnished  by  the 
master  to  The  Governors  showed  that  the  school  was  not  in  a satisfactory  state. 
When  we  interrogated  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors  on  the  subject,  the  only 
explanation  offered  was  that  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
school  is  situate  are  such  as  to  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  a flourishing  condition. 

The  position  of  Tipperary,  so  near  the  centre  of  the  railway  communication 
of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  .success  of  other  boarding  schools  less  advan- 
tageously placed,  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  this  explanation. 

Subsequent  to  the  inquiries  instituted  by  us,  at  our  public  court,  with  reference 
to  this  school,  one  of  the  Governors  visited  it,  and  his  report  led  the  Governors 
to  call  on  the  master  to  resign.  They  then  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  pre- 
viously master  of  the  Carrickmacross  grammar  school.  Since  his  appointment 
we  applied  for  a return  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  by  which  it  appears 
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that  on  the  31st  of  October  there  were  53  in  attendance,  38  of  whom  were 
boarders,  and  of  theday  pupils  9 were  free. 

The  Governors  should,  by  inspection,  guard  against  the  school  being  again 
brought  into  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  appointment  of 
the  present  master. 

We  proceed  to  notice  such  of  the  English  Schools  as  were  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry  at  our  public  courts,  or  were  visited  by  us. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools. 

Ardee,  County  of  Louth. 

In  1808,  the  Corporation  of  Ardee  granted  upwards  of  an  acre  of  land  as  a 
site,  and  also  a rent-charge  of  £20  a year,  late  currency,  payable  out  of  the  cor- 
porate property,  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  they  agreeing  to 
build  a schoolhouse  at  a cost  of  £300,  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  pay  the  master  a 
salary  of  £20  a-year.  The  preseut  Town  Commissioners  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  under  which  they  are  called  on  to  support  a school  in  which  they 
can  exercise  no  control  over  the  course  of  instruction,  though  it  is  not  such  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  Roman  Catholics,  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  being- 
part  of  the  daily  lessons.  The  school  was  inspected  by  one  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, who  states  the  attendance  as  being  forty-six  on  the  roll,  twenty- two 
of  whom  are  free.  Of  these,  twenty  belong  to  the  United  Church,  and  twenty-six 
are  Roman  Catholics.  There  were  present  at  the  time  he  inspected,  thirty-three 
pupils,  of  whom  twenty  were  free.  The  state  of  instruction  among  the  more 
advanced  pupils  was  tolerably  good. 

Donadea  Endowment  for  a School , County  of  Kildare. 

In  1823  a site  was  granted  for  a school  at  Donadea,  by  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  in 
consideration  of  £170,  late  currency,  for  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  out  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  Shortly  after  this  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  took  the  school  under  their  management,  and  paying  the  master.  It  was 
stated  in  evidence  at  our  court  at  Naas,  that  the  Board  had  discontinued  paying 
the  master  in  1854,  on  the  ground  that  the  school  site  had  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  original  grantor  for  the  purpose  of  building  a residence  for  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

The  proper  remedy  in  this  case  would  seem  to  have  been  an  application  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  take  steps  for  the 
due  protection  of  the  endowment. 

Instead,  however,  of  resisting  the  encroachment  by  legal  means,  the  Governors 
withdrew  their  endowment,  and  dismissed,  without  compensation  or  pension,  two 
old  and  most  efficient  teachers,  who  had  been  for  years  in  their  service. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Governors  alleged  that  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  pensions,  although  they  had  done  so  in  several 
cases  that  were  brought  under  our  notice. 

Dundalk  Boys  School,  Dundalk  Girls'  School , County  of  Louth. 

Inl812  the  Earl  of  Roden  granted  a site  forasehool  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools.  The  governors  built  a house,  and  as  the  deed  of  grant  contained 
the  improvident  clause  of  surrender  which  has  already  been  noticed,  the  endowment 
is  liable  at  anytime  to  be  lost  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  deed  also  con- 
tained the  clause  as  to  teaching  the  catechism.  There  are  two  schools  kept  here, 
one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  the  attendance  at  the  boys’  school  as  sixty 
present,  out  of  ninety  on  the  roll ; there  are  but  six  Roman  Catholics.  The 
school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  under  their 
inspection,  as  well  as  that  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board.  The  state  of  instruction 
is  not  satisfactory. 

The  attendance  at  the  girls’  school  was  sixty-six  on  the  roll,  forty-three  being- 
present,  all  of  whom  were  free,  and  six  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  The  state 
of  education  is  noticed  as  being  very  unsatisfactory.  The  girls’  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  Church  Education  Society  in  the  same  way  as  the  boys’  school. 

Faughanvale,  Muff  School,  County  of  Londonderry . 

We  received  evidence  about  this  school  at  our  public  court  at  Londonderry,  and 
referred  the  case  to  qne  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  schoolhouse  was 
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built  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  a cost  of  £300,  and  in  the  Second  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  school  was  attended  by  fifty-eight  pupils,  of  whom  eighteen  belonged  to  the 
United  Church,  sixteen  were  Presbyterians,  and  twenty-four  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Of  the  total  number,  thirty-three  were  boys,  and  twenty-five  girls.  The 
attendance  at  the  school  now  amounts  to  sixty,  of  whom  half  are  stated  to  be 
free.  Very  few  of  them  are  Presbyterians.  It  seems  the  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  neighbourhood  claimed  a right  to  visit  this  school,  but  was  informed  that 
the  rules  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation  allowed  only  one  visitor,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  United  Church. 

* A complaint  preferred  to  us  on  this  matter,  led  to  a public  inquiry  before  our 
Assistant  Commissioner.  The  evidence  received  by  him  was  taken  by  one  of  our 
shorthand  writers,  and  is  annexed.  We  found  that  the  inquiry  offered  nothing 
but  a personal  matter  between  the  parties  to  the  complaint. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  the  school.  He  reports  the  state  of 
instruction  as  unsatisfactory.  There  were  sixty  pupils  on  the  roll,  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  members  of  the  United  Church,  thirty-six  Roman  Catholics, 
and  three  Presbyterians. 

Galway  English  Boys’  School,  Galway  English  Girls’  School,  County  of  Galway. 

There  are  two  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  Schools  at  Galway,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  Governors  gave  the  site  and  subscribed 
for  the  building  about  1826.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  Ireland  in  1833,  both  these  schools  are  mentioned  as  free 
schools ; but  it  is  stated  that  the  teachers  are  not  required  to  educate  gratis  more 
than  the  limited  number  of  twenty  in  each.  The  master  and  mistress  have 
salaries  from  the  Board  of  £20  each. 

The  attendance  in  these  schools,  which  is  stated  in.  the  Report  of  1826 
to  have  been  then  forty-four  boys  and  twenty-three  girls,  has  since  greatly 
declined;  and  at  the  time  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  inspection  there 
were  but  sixteen  present  at  the  boys’  school,  and  nine  at  the  girls’,  the 
numbers  on  the  roll  being  twenty-one  and  twelve  respectively,  none  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics.  All  at  the  boys’  school  are  free,  but  of  those  at 
the  girls’  only  one  of  those  present,  and  three  of  those  on  the  roll,  are  so. 
The  master  of  the  boys’  school  stated  that  all  pupils  are  taught  the  Pro- 
testant catechism  ; this  statement  following  another,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  interference  with  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  furnished  the  master  with  a school  roll  headed 
“ Galway  School  under  the  Church  Education  Society,”  although  the  school  is 
under  their  own  management  and  visited  by  their  inspector.  The  mistress  also 
was  examined  at  our  public  court. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  pupils  in  the  girls’  school  were 
very  backward,  but  tliat  the  answering  in  the  boys’  school,  though  generally 
not  satisfactory,  was  good  in  some  departments.  The  master  stated  that  he  was 
not  adequately  supplied  with  school  requisites  by  the  Board. 

Glyde  Farm,  Endowment  for  a School,  County  of  Louth. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  at  our  public  court  at  Dundalk,  that  the  Erasmus  Smith 
school  at  Glyde  Farm  had  been  closed  some  time  previously,  the  purchaser  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  was  built  claiming  the  site  as  his  private  property. 

The  Governors  had  to  withdraw  their  grant,  although  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  was  most  anxious  for  the  revival  of  the  school.  This  case  illustrates  the 
importance  of  having  the  buildings  devoted  to  educational  purposes  permanently 
secured  against  the  risks  usually  incident  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  land. 

Innishannon,  County  of  Cork. 

W e received  evidence  concerningTnnishannon  school  at  ourpublic  courtatCork, 
and  it  was  also  visited  by  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  number  of 
pupils  on  the  roll  is  twenty-five,  all  dayboys,  and  twenty-two  of  themfree;  and  the 
number  present  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  nineteen,  of  whom  sixteen  were  free. 
Of  these,  seventeen  belonged  to  the  United  Church,  and  two  were  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Scriptures  are  read  and  expounded  to  all  the  pupils, but  the  catechism  is  taught 
only  to  those  who  belong  to  the  United  Church.  The  Board  pays  the  master  £25 
a-year,  and  £5  gratuity,  and  he  has  no  other  emolument  as  teacher  except  pupils’ 
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fees,  which  are  very  trifling  in  amount.  He  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  Erasmus  Smith’s 
he  had  received  a gratuity  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  Schools. 
which,  it  appears,  is  contrary  to  the  rulds  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  F r lf,77~ 
Schools,  as  they  do  not  allow,  their  masters  to  receive  any  assistance  from  other  F 
societies.  As  the  school  is  visited  by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Governors,  Ev- - 
it  implies  some  defect  in  the  inspection  that  the  school  should  be  connected 
with  any  other  body,  such  as  the  Incorporated  Society,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  governors  or  their  inspector.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that 
the  instruction  is  satisfactory,  but  very  elementary. 

Killashee,  County  of  Longford. 

This  school  Avas  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Hutchinson,  with  an  acre  of 
land,  Irish  plantation  measure,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  contributed  £300 
late  currency  towards  building,  and  have  since  supported  the  school  by  paying 
the  master.  His  salary  at  present  is  £21  10$.  a year.  It  is  returned  as  a Ev.  7767. 
mixed  school  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 

1835,  endowed  with  a house  and  land  rent-free,  and  then  attended  by  seventy- 

seven  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  The  attendance  has  fallen  off  greatly  since 

that  time,  for  when  it  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  number 

present  was  but  twenty-two,  and  that  on  the  roll  only  thirty.  All  the  pupils 

are  free,  and  two  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  Tables,  vol.  iii. 

states  that  he  found  the  pupils  very  well  taught,  except  that  they  were  deficient  p- 170.’ 

in  the  knowledge  of  the  derivations  of  English  Avords. 

Kilmealy , County  of  Clare. 

Our  attention  Avas  called  to  the  existence  of  Kilmealy  School  by  eA'idence  at  our  Ev.  3810. 
public  court  at  Ennis.  It  was  endowed  about  fifteen  years  ago;  the  Marquess  of 
Conyngham  having  granted  nearly  an  acre  as  a site,  the  Board  contributed  one  half 
of  the  funds  and  paid  the  master.  At  the  time  our  Assistant  Commissioner  Avas  Tables,  vol.  iii., 
inspecting  in  the  county  of  Clare,  this  school  was  temporarily  vacant,  on  account  p-  268! 
of  the  death  of  the  master. 

Pallasgreen , County  of  Limerick . 

At  our  public  court  at  Limerick  Ave  received  evidence  respecting  Pallasgreen  Ev.  4256. 
School,  and  it  Avas  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  schoolhouse 
is  built  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  estate,  and  the  salary  of  the  master  (£25  a-year, 
with  £5  gratuity),  and  all  the  other  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  school,  are  paid  by  the  Board.  The  numbers  on  the  roll  are  only 
twenty-four,  five  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics ; but  among  those  present  at 
the  inspection — only  eight  in  number — there  were  no  members  of  that  persua- 
sion. Of  those  present  there  Avere  five  boys  and  three  girls,  the  school  beino-  a 
mixed  one. 

This  school  has  been  connected  Avith  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  Avas 
visited  by  one  of  their  inspectors  so  lately  as  1853.  The  master  stated  in  Ev.  4452-3. 
eA'idence  before  us  that  he  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  as.  well  as  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ; and  Avhen  at 
our  court  in  Dublin,  inquiry  Avas  made  if  this  connexion,  and  the  visiting  of  the 
school  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  had  the  consent  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Governors,  it  was  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors  Ev.  22928. 
that  such  Avas  the  fact. 

The  attendance  at  the  school,  though  iioav  so  small,  had  afeAv  years  ago  exceeded  Ev.  4263. 
one  hundred.  One  of  the  reasons  by  which  the  master  accounted  for  the  falling  Ev.  4267. 
off  Avas  that  most  of  the  scholars  were  converts,  and  some  had  gone  back  to  their 
old  religious  persuasion.  It  seems  that  rewards  had  been  given  to  the  scholars 
for  good  attendance  during  the  year  preceding  our  inquiry,  and  that  meal,  supplied  Ev.  4269, 4279, 
by  local  subscription,  as  the  master  stated,  had  been  given  some  time  before,  and 
served  out  under  his  superintendence  and  that  of  the  rector,  Avho  likewise  used  Ev.  4363. 
to  bring  the  meal.  The  attendance  increased  on  this  supply  of  food  being  Ev.  4281-3. 
given,  and  fell  off  Avhen  it  was  discontinued.  It  seems  that  the  food,  Avhen  pro-  Ev."  4369-70. 
cured,  was  given  into  the  possession  of  the  master,  Avho  accounted  for  the  mode 
in  Avhich  he  disposed  of  it  to  the  rector  and  to  a missionary  curate.  To  some  of 
the  children  clothing  was  distributed,  which  was  given  by  the  Governors— being  Ev.  4373. 
purchased  through  the  daughter  of  their  land  agent,  and  accounted  for  by  her 
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Er.  4374-5. 

Ev.  4378. 

Et.  4402. 

Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356. 


Ev.  6766-8. 
Ev.  2911-12. 


Ev.  6669. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  730. 


Ev.  9314-15. 


Ev.  9327. 


Ev.  23059. 


Ev.  21630. 


to  them, — and  being  given  to  children  as  a reward  for  good  attendance  at  the 
school,  which  was  licensed  for  the  performance  of  divine  service. 

This  school  is,  like  the  other  English  schools,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  registrar  and  inspector  of  the  Governors. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  very  unfavourably  of  the  answering  of  the 
pupils  he  found  in  the  school,  and  he  thought  the  instruction  in  a very  back- 
ward state. 

Sligo,  County  of  Sligo. 

We  received  some  evidence  about  Sligo  School  in  our  public  court,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  the  curate  that  the  aid  of  an  assistant  master  was  wanted.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Governors,  when  examined  by  us  in  Dublin,  admitted  the  want,  as  he 
had  visited  the  school  himself,  but  stated  that  the  Governors  had  no  power  to 
pay  an  assistant.  We  cannot,  however,  concur  in  this  construction  of  the 
Act,  as  the  power  of  founding  and  endowing  English  schools  seems  to  be  given 
to  the  governors  in  the  largest  terms. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  at  a former  period  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  had  joined  the  Incorporated  Society  in  maintaining  for 
some  time  in  the  Old  Charter  School  at  Sligo,  a school  that  met  the  wants  of  the 
middle  classes.  This  school  had,  however,  been  discontinued  for  reasons  not  stated 
to  us,  and  we  received  evidence  of  the  great  want  that  exists  in  Sligo  of  such  a 
school.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1827  recommended  a diocesan 
school  to  be  placed  at  Sligo  to  supply  a similar  want  that  they  found  to  exist. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  school  that  now  exists  at  Sligo,  on  a site 
granted  in  1823  by  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Hazelwood,  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 
Sixty-four  day  pupils  were  present,  of  whom  fifty-four  were  free.  The  number 
on  the  roll  was  ninety-six,  of  whom  eighty-five  were  free.  Our  Assistant 
Commissioner  states  that  the  school  was  very  promising,  but  a want  of  order  was 
observable.  This  defect  arises  from  leaving  almost  100  boys  to  be  taught  by 
one  master;  the  state  of  progress,  under  such  a disadvantage,  is  very  creditable 
to  the  master ; but  the  state  of  instruction  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Of  the 
ninety-six  pupils  on  the  roll,  thirty-three  are  Roman  Catholics,  fourteen 
Dissenters,  and  forty-nine  members  of  the  United  Church.  This  union  of  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  persuasions  exists,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  read  in  the  school  by  all  the  pupils,  and  the  Church  Catechism  is 
taught  to  members  of  the  United  Church. 

Sturgan,  Killevy,  Endoioment  for  a School,  County  of  Armagh. 

In  our  public  court  at  Armagh  our  attention  was  called  to  a school  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  Sturgan ; it  is  noticed  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825.  The  school  was  then  well 
attended.  The  house  had  been  built  out  of  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  a 
cost  of  £300  Irish,  and  from  the  same  source  the  master  received  a salary  of  £30. 
It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  had  ceased 
to  pay  the  teacher’s  salary  since  1850.  The  curate  of  the  parish  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  endowment  restored,  and  the  school  put  in  an  efficient  state. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  stated  that  the  school  had  been  stopped  because 
it  was  badly  attended  at  the  time  when  the  Governors  had  to  reduce  the  number 
of  schools.  The  house  and  land  had  been  allowed  to  remain  rent  free  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  master.  If  the  Governors  do  not  restore  the  endowment 
it  will  become  the  property  of  the  landloi’d  on  whose  estate  the  funds  of  the 
charity  had  been  expended. 

Tarbert  Boys’  School,  Tarbert  Girls’  School,  County  of  Kerry. 

Tarbert  School — originally  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  about  twelve  years  ago, 
divided  into  two — is  the  oldest  of  the  English  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith  now  in  existence,  having  been  established  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  at  the  boys’  school  twenty-six  on  the  roll, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  free,  and  twenty-one  present,  of  whom  twelve  were  free. 
Of  those  on  the  roll,  twenty-three  belonged  to  the  United  Church,  and  three 
were  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  girls’  school  thirty-four  were  on  the  roll,  and 
twenty-one -present,  sixteen  of  the  former  and  twelve  of  the  latter  being  free. 
Of  the  thirty-four  girls,  four  were  Roman  Catholics  and  thirty  Protestants.  The 
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boys  school  is  supplied  with  Bibles  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
girls’  school  is  supplied  with  school  requisites  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  Schools. 

contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Governors,  and  visited  by  the  inspector  of  the  

Society,  as  well  as  by  the  inspector  of  the  Governors.  In  other  respects  these 

schools  do  not  differ  either  as  to  constitution,  management,  or  course  of  instruction, 

from  the  generality  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools.  The  master  of  the 

boys’  school,  besides  whatever  fees  he  gets  from  pupils,  has  from  the  Board  of 

Erasmus  Smith  £20  a-year,  with  £5  gratuity,  dependent  on  the  report  of  the 

inspector,  and  also  some  land,  worth  about  £7,  in  respect  of  which  not  only  is 

he  rent-free,  but  the  Board  has  lately  paid  the  taxes.  The  mistress  of  the  girls’ 

school  has  £12  salary,  and  £5  gratuity  from  the  Board,  and  £8  a-year  from 

Mrs.  Collis,  the  patroness  of  the  school.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  instruction,  Tables,  vol.  iii. 

most  of  the  boys  answered  tolerably  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  arith-  p-  334. 

metic,  but  only  two  knew  any  thing  of  Euclid.  The  answering  at  the  girls’ 

school  was  rather  above  average,  except  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  they  were 

deficient. 

Templemichael,  County  of  Longford. 

W e visited  this  school  and  received  evidence  with  respect  to  it  in  our  public  Ev.  7493. 
court  at  Longford. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  he  found  twenty-two  pupils  present, 
of  whom  six  were  free ; there  were  thirty  on  the  roll,  and  eleven  of  them  free.  All 
were  members  of  the  United  Church,  and  he  states  that  the  answering  was 
satisfactory. 

Tipperary  Boys  and  Gilds’  School,  County  of  Tipperary. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  Tipperary  Boys’  and  Girls’  School 
has  been  in  operation  since  1817.  The  present  teacher’s  salaryis  £25  a-year, and£5 
gratuity,  and  he  has  besides  apartments  and  laud  rent  free,  worth  annually  about 
£10.  The  attendance,  out  of  twenty-nine  on  the  roll,  was  twenty-four,  thirteen  of 
whom  were  free.  Of  those  present,  twenty-one  were  boys  and  three  girls ; eighteen 
belonged  to  the  United  Church,  and  six  were  Roman  Catholics.  As  to  inspec- 
tion and  religious  instruction,  this  school  seems  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  generality  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools.  Our  Assistant  Cornmis-  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
sioner  states,  that  he  did  not  find  the  pupils  much  advanced  in  learning,  most  of  P-  386. 
them  being  very  young;  but  as  far  as  they  had  gone  they  exhibited  more  than 
average  proficiency,  especially  in  writing  from  dictation. 

Tralee,  County  of  Kerry. 

Tralee  School  had  been  originally  a parochial  school,  but  came  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  about  the  year  1 823. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  thirty-six  pupils  present,  twenty-eight  of 
whom  were  free  ; and  forty  on  the  roll,  of  whom  thirty  were  free.  The  rector 
of  the  parish  nominates  the  free,  pupils,  but  the  master  states  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  take  more  than  one  free  pupil  for  each  pound  of  fixed  salary  he  receives  from 
the  Board.  This  fixed  salary  is  £22  and  he  has  £5  gratuity,  while  from 
pupils  fees  he  has  about  £6  a-year  more.  All  the  pupils  belong  to  the 
United  Church.  Altlioug-h.  there  are  no  Roman  Catholics  at  present  in  attend- 
ance, the^  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  are  not  more  exclusive  in  this  than 
m other  English  schools  on  the  same  foundation.  The  present  master  is  reported 
as  very  efficient,  and  his  pupils  exhibited  much  proficiency., 

Wexford  Boys’  School,  County  of  Wexford. 

The  site  of  Wexford  School  was  granted  in  1829  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ferns. 

The  pupils  are  all  free,  and  the  master  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
assisted  by  local  subscriptions. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  as  fifty- 
eight,  and  the  number  present  as  thirty-eight.  Two  of  the  pupils  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  children  are  catechised  twice  a-week,  during  which  time  those  Ev.  485. 
who  are  Roman  Catholics  absent  themselves ; but  these  latter  take  part  in  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  forms  part  of  the  every  day  course  of  iustruc- 

L 2 
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tion.  The  school  is  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  the  Governors,  and  visited  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Though  not  actually  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  its  rules  and  regulations  are  those  adopted  m this  school. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  instruction  is  satisfactory. 

Wexford  Girls  School,  County  of  Wexford. 

The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  also  maintains  a girls’  school  at  Wexford. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is 
forty  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  when  he  visited  ; all  free,  and  belonging 
to  the  United  Church.  The  teacher  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  £15 
salary,  and  £5  gratuity,  and  receives  £6  from  local  subscriptions.  Most  of  the 
pupils  are  young ; but  those  more  advanced  answered  fairly  in  the  elementary 
departments  of  English  education,  and  read  well.  This  school  is  kept  in  the 
same  house  as  that  for  the  boys,  and  is  in  all  other  respects  under  similar 
arrangements. 

Concluding  Observations  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

There  are  four  Grammar  schools  and  140  English  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Governors,  which  we  have  treated  as  endowed  schools,  either  on  account  of  their 
receiving  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  charity  in  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  master,  or  on  account  of  the  site  and  schoolhouse  being  vested  m the 
Governors  for  educational  purposes.  In  the  Grammar  and  117  of  the  English 
schools,  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  In 
23  English  schools  the  only  endowment  is  the  site  and  schoolhouse  vested  in 
the  Governors. 


The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  for  the  year  of 
jpection,  1855-56,  appears  from  the  annexed  tables  to  be  116;  the  number 
of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  128  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of 


the  United  Church,  23  Roman  Catholics,  and  1 a Presbyterian. 

The  average  attendance  for  same  year  in  all  the  English  schools  appears  from 
the  tables  to' be  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  7,010.  Of  these, 
4 293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the  United  Church,  8 7o  Roman 
Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians,  and  47  of  other  religious  denominations.  _ 

In  the  Table  of  General  Endowments  we  have  estimated  the  net  annual  income 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund,  applicable  to  schools,  at  £7,462  6s.  2d.  The  Inspector 
of  Estates  has  reported  that  the  rental  or  letting  value  of  the  estates  may  pe  esti- 
mated at  £9  516  18s.  Id. ; and  deducting  15  per  cent,  for  cost  of  collection  and 
taxes,  this  leaves  a net  income  from  land  of  £8,089  7s.  5 d.  The  Government 
stock  held  by  the  Governors,  which  is  subject  to  the  same  trusts  as  the  land,  being 
the  produce  of  land  purchased  from  the  Governors,  for  public  purposes,  is 
£2  431  5s.  10 d.,  giving,  at  three  per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  £72  18s.  9d., 
making  the  entire  net  income  of  the  Governors  £8,162  6s.  2d.  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schools— one  for  certain  Fellows  and  Professors  of 
Trinity  College,  and  the  other  for  Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  The  grants  to 
Trinity  College,  estimated  at  the  amount  they  were  in  1846,  before  the  reduc- 
tions on  account  of  the  famine,  would  make  £600  a-year ; the  £360  given  for 
exhibitions  being  considered  a school  endowment.  The  grant  to  Christ  s Hospital 
is  £100  a-year;  and  these  being  deducted' from  £8,162  6s.  2d.,  will  give  the 
net  annual  income  applicable  to  schools  as  £7,462  6s.  2d. 

We  have  inserted  in  our  report  tables  showing  a summary  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  Governors  for  each  half-year,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1843,  to  the  1st 
of  May  1855  ; and  also  of  their  income  and  expenditure  for  the  half-years  ending 
the  1st ’of  November,  1854,  and  1st  of  May,  1855  ; and  their  Account  Balance 
for  the  1st  of  November,  1854,  and  the  1st  of  May,  1855.  . 

It  appears  from  these  statements,  that  whilst  the  expenditure  on  the  grammar 
schools  was,  in  eleven  years  and  a-half,  only  £10,000,  the  expenditure  on  the 
English  schools  during  the  same  period  was  £36,000. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  tlieir  general  Reports,  notice  the  Erasmus 
Smith  schools.  Mr.  Crawford  says  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  “ are 
left  almost  perfectly  uncontrolled  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s Charity. 
The  schools  are  never  inspected,  the  terms  for  pupils  undefined,  course  of  edu- 
cation not  prescribed,  and  there  is  nothing  to  ^distinguish  these  schools  from 
other  private  schools,  'except  that  the  receipt  of  a considerable  salary  and  the 
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use  of  large  and  commodious  houses  and  grounds  give  to  the  masters  such  Ekasmds  Smith’s 
advantages  over  private  teachers  as  should  put  down  all  competition.  So  far  Schools. 
as  my  observations  extend,  these  advantages  enable  the  masters  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  reasonable  desires  and  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  in 
respect  to  vacations  and  similar  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  school,  than 
private  teachers  could  dare  to  do.” 

He  states,  with  regard  to  the  English  schools,  “ Some  of  them  are  efficient ; Appendix,  p.  3. 
some  very  much  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  that  frequent 
inspection  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  class  of  schools.  There  is 
only  one  in  the  year,  and  that  at  or  about  a fixed  time  ; and  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inspector  does  not  see  a school  in  its  ordinary  every  day 
character.  The  salaries  are  also  too  low  to  attract  the  most  efficient  teachers  ; 
and  I found,  as  a general  rule,  having  but  few  exceptions,  that  wherever  a 
school  was  maintained  in  part  by  this  charity,  local  contributions  to  the  school 
were  inconsiderable,  and  sometimes  non-existent.  In  many  cases  the  parochial 
clergy,  who  made  use  of  the  school  as  their  parochial  school,  did  not  add  any 
thing  to  the  salary  of  the  master ; and  thus  the  objects  of  the  charity  of  Eras- 
mus Smith  seemed  to  be,  in  practice,  the  neighbouring  proprietors  of  land  and 
the  parochial  clergy.  I would  suggest  that  no  grant  should  be  made  by  the 
Governors  for  salary  of  a master,  unless  it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
the  services  of  a good  one,  or  a sufficient  addition  to  the  sum  granted  was 
guaranteed.” 

Mr.  Crawford  states  that  the  inefficiency  of  several  of  the  schools  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  arises  from  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the  trust  not  being 
satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Thus,  he  says : — “ The  masters  Ibid, 
of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of  the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  pupils 
are  required  to  read  in  school-hours  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  many  of  the 
places  where  these  schools  exist  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  population  of  the 
district  is,  in  a large  degree,  Roman  Catholic ; and  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read 
under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the  children  of  their  flocks,  who 
are  more  than  infants,  from  attending  the  school.  The  effect  of  this  has  been, 
in  several  cases,  that  after  a large  expenditure  in  erecting  and  establishing  the 
school,  the  Governors  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of 
the  house  to  the  landlords.” 

Mr.  Abraham,  whose  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Ibid.  p.  5. 
population  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  classes  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools 
with  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  and  states  that  they  appeared  to 
him  miserably  inefficient.  He  ascribes  their  inefficiency,  amongst  other  causes, 
to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  school-books. 

Dr.  M'Blain  says  of  the  grammar  schools: — “ This  class  of  schools  is  entirely  Ibid.  p.  10. 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  head  master,  who  is  subject  to  no 
manner  of  inspection  or  visitation,  and  who  has  received  no  rules  from  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  to  guide  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  I think  this 
state  of  things,  while  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  charter  regulating  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  is  also  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  which 
would  be  much  promoted  by  a regular  and  adequate  inspection.  I may  observe 
that  the  masters  themselves  appear  to  desire  inspection. 

“ Two  other  matters  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  Drogheda  Grammar 
School — first,  the  education  given  is  scarcely  of  that  practical  character  which  the 
wants  of  the  locality  require.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  destined  for  the  University,  and.  that  the  re- 
mainder generally  turn  to  commercial  or  manufacturing  pursuits;  it  is  obviously, 
therefore,  of  leading  importance  to  give  a good  mercantile  education,  and  with  it 
to  combine  instruction  in  modern  languages.  At  present  the  modern  languages 
do  not  form  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  ; such  of  the  pupils  as  choose 
may  learn  French,  but  then  it  is  an  extra  and  not  taught  during  the  ordinary 
school-hours.  Second,  the  small  college  exhibitions  of  £8  or  £10  a-year, 
which  are  reserved  for  the  competition  of  pupils  from  the  Erasmus  Smith 
grammar  schools,  are  quite  too  inadequate  in  amount  to  offer  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  exertion.  A judicious  suggestion  has  been  made  to  diminish  the 
number  of  exhibitions,  and  increase  the  pecuniary  value  of  each. 
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Ekasmus  Smith’s  “ It  is  useless  to  continue  these  exhibitions  on  their  present  footing,  as  they 
Schools.  are  altogether  inoperative  for  the  purpose  originally  contemplated  by  their  estab- 
lishment.” 

Appendix,  p.  10.  With  regard  to  the  English  schools,  he  notices  the  inadequate  inspec- 
tion, the  exclusive  character  of  the  instruction,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
salaries  of  the  masters,  as  causes  of  inefficiency.  Me  says: — “The  English 
schools  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  a paid  officer  of  the  Board.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  that  the  work  of  inspection  of  these,  schools,  now  113 
in  number,  can  be  adequately  discharged  by  a single  individual,  no  matter  how 
great  his  physical  or  mental  endowments  may  be.  The  schools  are  ramified 
throughout  every  part  of  Ireland ; and  it  must,  I apprehend,  be  a very  great 
strain  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  now  discharges  the  arduous  duties  of 
inspector,  to  visit  and  examine  each  of  these  schools,  as  he  informs  me  he 
does,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  each  year.  There  should  be  at  least 
two  inspectors  appointed,  and  two  inspections  annually  of  their  respective 
districts. 

“ It  would  also  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  premiums 
were  given  to  the  pupils  for  proficiency,  as  well  as  for  regular  attendance,  to 
which  latter,  by  the  present  regulations,  they  are  confined. 

“ A further  circumstance  affecting  the  class  of  children  attracted  to  the  schools 
is  involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  governors,  which  enforces  the  daily  reading 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  children  who  are  able  to  read. 
This  rule  is  naturally  obnoxious  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  will  therefore  ex- 
cite no  surprise  that  the  benefits  of  these  establishments  are  mainly  restricted 
to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  community.  In  general,  too,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  inadequate  in  amount.” 

Mr.  Pennefather,  whose  inspections  were  confined  to  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Armagh,  and  Down,  where  there  is  a large  Protestant  population,  speaks  more 
favourably  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  he  also  notices  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  inspection  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  He 

Ibid.  p.  13.  says : — “ The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  which  I visited  were 
English  day  schools.  The  general  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  favour- 
able. The  "houses  usually  are  suitable.  In  many  instances  the  schools  are 
subject  to  clerical  inspection,  as  well  as  the  inspection  by  the  officer  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Board,  and  the  governors  admit  the  inspection  of  the  Church 
Education  Society.  If,  however,  the  inspection  were  left  to  the  governors 
alone,  I do  not  consider  that  their  annual  inspection  is  by  any  means  adequate. 
The  salaries,  generally  speaking,  given  by  the  Governors  are  not  sufficient  to 
secure  the  services  of  efficient  masters ; they  are,  however,  in  many  instances 
increased  by  the  master  filling  the  place  of  parish  clerk,  and  receiving  the 
salary  attached  to  that  office.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  allowed  by  them,  the 
Governors  give  a gratuity  to  the  teachers  if  the  school  is  reported  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  in  some  instances  the  income  of  the  master  is  increased  by  local 
subscriptions.” 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  observed  about  these  schools  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Governors  have  neglected  the  grammar  schools,  which  were 
the  original  object  of  the  endowment,  and  departed  from  tlie  intention  of  the 
founder  in  their  management. 

The  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  of  his  son  seem  to  have  been  to  favour 
middle  class  education,  and  to  enable  the  clever  boy  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
rise,  by  means  of  free  places  in  the  grammar  schools  and  exhibitions  in  Trinity 
College,  to  the  highest  positions  which  a University  education  would  enable  him 
to  attain. 

Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii.  The  Commissioners  of  1791  praised  the  Governors  for  their  faithful  fulfilment 

P-  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  proposed  and  expected  that  the  Governors 

would  endow  and  maintain  the  professional  academy  specially  intended  for  middle 
class  education.  After  1791  the  grammar  schools  were  generally  in  compara- 
tive decay,  except  when  under  a good  master,  and  the  Governors  did  nothing 
to  check  this  evil. 

The  charter  provided  that  there  should  be  twenty  free  pupils  selected  by  the 
Governors  in  each  grammar  school,  and  that  a particular  system  of  religious 
instruction  should  be  pursued,  and  that  the  school  should  be  inspected,  with  a view, 
no  doubt,  to  see  whether  the  charter  was  observed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  Governors  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nominating 
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free  pupils,  and  have  not  made  known  to  the  tenants  of  their  estates  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
existence  of  the  right  of  their  children  to  free  admission.  In  none  of  the  Schools. 
grammar  schools  are  there  the  requisite  number  of  free  pupils ; and  as  to  one  of  E _ 12^I“805 
the  schools,  an  advertisement  on  the  subject  was  not  issued  by  the  Governors  V' 
until  1854. 

The  trust  with  respect  to  the  exhibitions  was  also  an  early  trust,  and  the 
Governors  had  clearly  power  to  increase  their  amount,  and  yet,  although  the 
candidates  for  these  prizes  are  examined  with  those  from  the  Royal  Schools,  and 
the  result  may  have  disclosed  to  the  Governors  the  failure  of  their  schools  in 
preparing  exhibitioners,  they  neither  inspected  the  schools,  nor  raised  the  exhi- 
bitions to  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the  Royal  Schools,  so  as  to  afford  the  same 
encouragement  to  clever  boys,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of  their  schools ; 
on  the  contrary,  from  1839  to  1843,  at  the  time  when  this  failure  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners was  first  manifest,  they  founded  fifty-two  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  education  was  then  most  amply  provided  for  by  the  large  Parliamentary 
grants  to  the  National  Board.  No  doubt  they  had  power  to  do  this,  and  their 
anxiety  to  found  English  schools  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conviction  that  their 
schools  were  superior  to  those  established  under  the  National  Board.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  wider  development  of  the  system  of  the  English 
schools  diminished  their  power  to  promote  the  education  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  was  specially  intrusted  to  them,  as  the  primary  object  of  the  charter. 

The  rules  of  the  charter,  as  to  religious  instruction,  are  not  observed  in  any  of  Ev.  5469. 
the  grammar  schools;  and  the  masters  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  such  rules,  although  they  were  returned  by  the  Governors  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1854  as  the  only  rules  in  existence. 

The  charter,  which  required  that  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  had  been  systematically  violated  in 
the  three  grammar  schools  as  to  which  we  received  evidence.  Thus,  the  master  at 
Ennis  says “ T never  interfere  with  their  creed  (*.  e.,  that  of  the  Roman  Catho-  Ev.  3969. 
lies)  in  any  one  point  or  way.”  The  free  pupils  at  Ennis  are  in  general  Roman  Ev.  4120. 
Catholics,  and  the  rules  as  to  instruction  in  catechism  were  never  made  known 
to  the  master.  In  Galway  there  was  no  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  Ev.  5594. 
of  Roman  Catholics ; an  usher  was  dismissed  for  interfering  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  boys.  It  appears,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Roman  Catholic  reli-  Ev.  6017. 
gion  was  taught  to  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  at  the  school.  At  Drogheda  Roman  Ev.  12786-90. 
Catholic  boys  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  religious  instruction,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  pupils  do  not  attend  it. 

Although  the  Governors  have,  as  an  inspector  for  their  English  schools,  a 
clergyman  of  the  United  Church,  and  a Master  of  Arts,  who  necessarily  passes 
every  year  through  three  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  grammar  schools  are  Ev.  21737,  21845. 
situate,  he  has  never  been  directed  to  inspect  them;  and  the  masters  have  never 
received  a copy  of  the  charter,  or  any  instructions  to  enable  them  to  follow  its 
provisions.  The  number  of  free  pupils  and  the  state  of  religious  instruction 
might  be  ascertained  even  without  inspection. 

The  governors  also  neglected  some  other  trusts  of  the  charter  as  to  the  gram- 
mar schools ; thus,  the  beautifying  of  the  schoolhouses  is  a trust  which  ought 
to  have  early  priority  in  the  application  of  the  surplus.  This,  however,  has  been 
neglected,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  frequently  thrown  on  the  masters  with  their  Ev.  21780-4. 
small  endowments  of  £100  a-year. 

Even  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  neglected,  for  the  master 
of  the  school  situate  in  the  rising  mercantile  community  of  Drogheda  thought  that  Ev.  12776. 
a grammar  school  necessarily  meant  a school  where  all  should  receive  a classical 
education,  and  had  some  hesitation  in  allowing  any  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  the 
study  of  classics ; whereas  the  founder  had  clearly  provided  that  those  only  who 
desired  it  should  be  taught  the  University  course. 

The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Governors  have  devoted  so  much  of  their 
funds,  do  not  disclose  a much  more  satisfactory  system  of  management.  They  are 
inspected,  but  the  inspector  is  the  registrar,  who  thus  has  divided  and  inconsistent 
duties,  whilst  the  consequent  partition  of  duties  between  him  and  the  assistant 
registrar  leads  to  a most  inconvenient  division  of  responsibility. 

Some  of  the  English  schools  are,  like  that  of  Galway,  inadequately  supplied 
with  school  requisites.  Sligo  is  without  a sufficient  number  of  masters.  With 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  leases  of  the  English  schools  vary  as  to  the 
trusts  stipulated  to  be  observed.  The  sixty-nine  which  were  founded  from 
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1808  to  1815  require  the  catechism  of  the  United  Church  to  be  taught  to  all ; 
and  the  fifty-two  which  were  founded  from  1839  to  1843  require  the  Scriptures 
to  be  read  by  all. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  enforced  on  all  the  pupils,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  catechism  to  children  of  the  United  Church  is  added  to  Scriptural 
instruction  in  the  schools  where  the  latter  only  is  provided  for. 

The  inspection  of  the  English  schools  does  not  seem  to  secure  to  the  Governors 
the  sole  management  and  visitation,  which  they  claim  to  be  vested  in  them. 
One  master  got  a gratuity  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  another  is  inspected 
quarterly  by  the  secretary  of  a diocesan  society,  and  several  schools  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with,  the  Church  Education  Society; 
— indeed,  so  close  is  this  connexion,  begun,  as  we  have  observed,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  schools  in  1839,  that  the  very  forms  of  the  Church  Education  Society- 
are  used  in  the  schools  by  some  of  the  masters  in  keeping  their  rolls. 

Such  divided  responsibility  as  this  connexion  with  other  bodies  produces,  must 
be  injurious,  and  its  evil  results  are  shown  in  case  of  the  Galway  English  school 
where  they  were  especially  brought  under  our  notice,  for  the  master  complained 
that  he  was  not  adequately  supplied  with  books,  and  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  noticed  a similar  defect  in  other  schools. 

Thus,  the  Governors  have  not  only  neglected  the  primary  trust  of  their 
grammar  schools,  but  have  not  managed  prudently  the  secondary  trust  of  English 
schools,  which  they  have  developed  to  an  extent  disproportionate  to  their 
resources. 

The  Governors  applied  to  us  to  have  a copy  of  the  evidence  that  had  been 
taken  at  our  public  courts  on  circuit  furnished  to  them;  we  felt  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  comply  with  their  request,  but  we  had  such  por- 
tions of  the  evidence  as  related  to  these  schools  read  out  to  their  officers  at  our 
office  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  notes. 

We  afterwards  examined  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Governors ; Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Registrar  and  Inspector  of  Schools ; Mr. 
Thorp,  the  Assistant- Registrar ; and  Mr.  Fetherston,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Gover- 
nors. 

When  Mr.  Barlow  was  examined  as  to  the  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
grammar  schools,  he  stated  that  the  Governors  ‘‘left  the  grammar  schools  to  the 
control  of  the  masters  themselves,  conceiving  that  they  ought  to  have  a greater 
interest  in  their  welfare  than  the  Governors  had.” 

This  view,  of  the  interest  of  the  master  of  an  endowed  school  being  the  same 
as  the  interest  of  the  public,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  the 
foundation,  which  intrusted  the  Governors  with  large  powers  to  control  the 
masters,  to  prevent  their  refusing  free  pupils  or  boarders,  or  to  violate  the  trusts 
of  the  founder,  by  adopting  a practice  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  con- 
trary to  his  intentions,  though  that  violation  should  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
master. 

The  Governors  at  first  stated  to  us  that  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  the  late 
Erasmus  Smith  could  not  be  submitted  to  any  authority  or  inquiry,  without 
involving  a direct  breach  of  duty  on  their  part,  on  the  grounds  that,  they  alone 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  visiting  the  schools  intrusted  to  them  by  charter, 
and  it  required  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  authorize  a visitation ^by  any  other 
authority. 

We  found,  however,  that  the  Governors  had  not  for  years  performed  the  duty 
which  they  thus  claimed  for  themselves. 

There  had  not  been  any  visitation  by  the  Governors  at  Tipperary  Grammar 
School  for  twenty  years ; Mr.  Barlow  admitted  that  the  Governors  rarely,  if 
ever,  visited;  that  they  never  inspected  except  by  accident;  and  he  stated 
that  the  Governors  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the 
charter  as  to  religious  instruction,  that  had  for  years  taken  place  at  their 
grammar  schools. 

The  want  of  personal  visitation  had  not  been  supplied  by  inspection  of  subor- 
dinate officers,  as  the  grammar  schools  were  never  inspected  by  the  Inspector  of 
English  schools,  nor  was  a special  inspector  appointed  for  them.  The  utility  of 
this  personal  visitation  of  the  Governors  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Tipperary 
school,  in  respect  to  which,  after  our  inquiries,  Mr.  Barlow’s  visit  led  to  the 
master  being  called  on  to  resign,  and  to  an  efficient  successor  being  appointed. 

We  submitted  the  books  of  account  of  the  Governors  to  the  inspection  of  the 
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Government  Accountant,  attached  to  the  service  of  our  Commission,  and  he  made  Eiusmus  Smith’s 
such  an  unfavourable  report  on  the  subject,  that  we  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Schools. 

Thorp,  the  assistant-registrar,  who  had  kept  the  books,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  the  

chairman  and  treasurer,  who  had  audited  them. 

The  charters  of  the  Governors  are  very  precise  in  their  directions,  as  to  the 
accounts  being  kept  yearly,  and  in  such  a form  as  to  indicate  not  merely  the 
cash  transactions,  but  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Governors;  some  of  the  Ev. 23994-98. 
trusts,  only  arising  in  case  of  an  overplus  or  residue,  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be 
carried  out,  unless  the  assets  and  liabilities  arc  ascertained.  The  proper  mode 
of  keeping  accounts  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  ordinary  business  mode,  by 
double  entry;  and  accordingly,  the  Governors,  about  the  year  1843,  ordered  Ev.  19382. 
their  accounts  to  be  so  kept. 

But  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  us  that  no  balance  sheet  had  been  prepared  Ev.  19700. 
from  the  time  the  leger  was  opened  in  November,  1843,  until  the  period  of  our 
inquiry,  and  that  the  leger  omitted  some  essential  accounts,  for  instance,  a stock 
account,  a general  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  an  account  of  each  estate 
belonging  to  the  Governors,  an  account  for  each  agent  of  the  Board,  an  account 
for  the  law-agent,  an  account  of  expenditure  for  law  costs,  and  an  account 
balance.  As  we  were  then  unable  to  obtain  a precise  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Governors’  accounts,  we  desired  that  the  Governors  should  have  their  accounts 
stated  in  books  kept  according  to  a proper  system  of  office  accounts  by  double 
entry,  and  balanced  from  half-year  to  half-year,  from  1st  November,  18-13,  to 
1st  May,  1855. 

The  accounts  which  we  have  given  in  our  Report  are  the  result  of  the  execu-  Vide  p.  81,  infra. 
tion  of  this  order  by  the  Governors. 

The  necessity  of  a business-like  way  of  keeping  accounts,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  fraud,  was  strongly  shown  by  the  result  of  the  investigation  into 
the  Governors’  accounts,  when  they  were  made  up  and  balanced  by  a professional 
accountant  employed  by  the  Governors.  No  wilful  misapplication  of  the  funds  Ev.  21083  etseq. 
was  discovered,  but  a sum  of  £1,811,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  the 
charity  to  railway  companies,  and  the  dividends  arising  on  that  fund,  had  been 
omitted  for  seven  years  from  the  accounts ; and  the  stock  produced  by  this  fund 
was  not  entered  in  the  account  as  a special  trust  fund,  which  the  Governors  had  Ev.  21265-85. 
no  power  to  spend,  but  was  mixed  up  with  their  general  stock  account,  over 
which  they  possessed,  and  had  in  fact  exercised,  an  absolute  disposing  power. 

When  we  examined  witnesses  as  to  the  accounts,  we  found  that  there  were  four 

officers  of  the  Board  connected  with  them.  The  forms  of  accounts  to  be  kept  have 

been  supplied  by  Mr.  Fetherston,  the  solicitor  to  the  Governors,  or  from  his  Ev.  24007-13. 

office  ; and  to  him  we  were  referred  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors  for  every 

information  with  respect  to  the  leger ; but  Mr.  Fetherston  stated  that  he  never 

looked  into  the  accounts,  unless  some  question  was  raised  with  regard  to  special 

items.  He  never  examined  the  leger  or  took  any  particular  notice  of  it;  he 

thought  that  Mr.  Thorp,  the  assistant  registrar,  had  charge  of  the  book-keeping 

department;  but  this  Mr.  Thorp  denied.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  registrar,  Ev.210S6. 

when  examined  as  to  the  railway  trust  funds,  stated  that  he  never  had  any  thing 

to  do  with  the  accounts,  and  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  them,  but  only 

responsible  for  any  money  that  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  stated  that  Mr.  Ev.  21251-56. 

Thorp  kept  the  accounts.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  thought 

it  necessary  to  set  Mr.  Hamilton  right,  as  to  his  responsibility,  and  stated  that 

the  Governors  held  Mr.  Hamilton  responsible  for  the  accounts.  Mr.  Barlow 

stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  Mr.  Thorp  who 

actually  kept  the  accounts.  Mr.  Thorp  stated  at  his  first  examination  before  us,  Ev.  19106. 

that  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  that  he  had  been  book-keeper  to 

the  preceding  registrar  from  1847,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  Governors 

from  1850.  Mr.  Thorp,  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  was  thus  intrusted 

for  a number  of  years,  said  that  he  did  not  understand  at  all  what  was  meant  Ev.  19110. 

by  double  entry  in  book-keeping,  and  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  what  assets  Ev.  19328-33. 

meant.  The  only  check  upon  the  accounts  thus  kept,  was  the  audit  by  Mr. 

Barlow,  Chairman  and  Treasurer;  his  audit  was  confined  to  vouching  the  actual  Ev.  19581. 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  but  did  not  regard  the  form  in  which  the 
accounts  were  kept,  or  test  whether  they  were  in  conformity  with  the  charter 
and  the  rules  of  the  Governors ; thus  the  last  page  of  the  registrar’s  account, 
which  Mr.  Barlow  signed  as  auditor,  contained  a column  of  figures  referring  to 
the  folios  of  a leger  that  was  only  half  posted,  and  that  had  never  been  balanced. 
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Ev.  19625. 


Ev.  24003. 


Ev-.  24004-5. 


Ev.  24019. 


Ev.  24045. 

Ev.  24050. 
Ev.  24053. 


Ev.  24198. 


Mr.  Barlow  stated  that,  he  rather  thought  that  those  figures  in  the  column  referred 
to  the  vouchers ; and  when  informed  that  they  referred  to  folios  in  the  leger, 
he  said,  “I  know  nothing  of  it,  as  L never  looked  into  the  leger  in  my  life ; I 
arn  not  an  accountant,  I am  not  a book-keeper,  aud  if  I did  look  to  it,  I dare 
say,  I would  not  be  much  wiser  than  I am  at  present ; I am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  I never  looked  into  a page  of  it.” 

We  examined  Mr.  Fetherston,  the  solicitor  of  the  Governors;  he  admitted 
that  the  form  of  accounts  by  double  entry  had  been  supplied  from  his  office,  and 
ordered  by  the  Board  in  1843  to  be  adopted,  but  that  it  was  never  observed. 

He  admitted  that  the  accounts  should,  in  compliance  with  the  charter  and  the 
rules  of  the  Governors,  have  been  made  up  annually,  and  should  have  included 
all  liabilities.  But  he  stated  that  his  first  bill  of  costs  was  only  furnished  at  the 
end  of  six  years ; his  second,  at  the  end  of  four  years ; his  third  and  fourth,  at  the 
end  of  eleven  years  each ; and  his  fifth  and  sixth,  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

He  admitted  that  the  form  of  conveyance  to  the  Governors  of  school  sites, 
prepared  under  his  advice,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  leases, 
made  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners,  or  under  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  that  it  contained  an  improvident 
clause,  under  which  the  Governors  had  already  lost  part  of  the  charity  funds  that 
they  had  expended  in  building,  and  were  liable  to  lose  more. 

Lie  admitted  that  this  form  was  adopted,  although  the  Governors  had,  under  a 
similar  defect  in  the  earlier  conveyances  to  them,  lost  a still  larger  sum.  The 
result  of  his  evidence  as  to  the  earlier  losses  is : — 

“ Six  schools  have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  attendance,  five  schools  for  causes  not  stated,  one  school  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  being  unfavourable,  and  another,  because  it  became  an  infant  school. 
There  was  expended  on  these  schools  by  the  Governors,  £5,807,  and  there  were 
twenty  acres  of  land  attached  to  them,  all  which  have  reverted  to  the  original 
grantors  ; the.  private  donations  amounted  to  £677,  making  an  aggregate  of 
£6,484 ; and  if  we  estimate  the  twenty  acres  of  land  at  £33  an  acre,  they  will 
produce  £660,  making  a grand  total  of  £7,144.  The  loss  of  this  sum  of  money 
to  the  Governors  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  leases  had  been  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  charter.” 


Ev.  24099-24119.  Mr.  Fetherston  obtained  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  trust  funds  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  lands  of  the  charity  by  railway  companies.  These  funds  were 
paid  to  the  Governors  in  such  a way  that  they  could  treat  them  as  available  for 
the  . annual  expenditure,  instead  of  being  required  to  invest  them  as  a special 
inalienable  trust  fund. 

Ev.  24213, 24223.  It  appeared  from  the  bills  of  costs,  that  Mr.  Fetherston  attended  nearly  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Governors,  that  he  performed  many  of  the  duties  that  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  registrar,  and  others  that  belonged  to  the  agent.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  acting  no  one  attended  at  the  taxation  of  his  bills  of  costs  extending 
over  so  many  years,  except  on  the  last  occasion,  when  he  selected  as  the  solicitor 

Ev.  23978,  24227.  to  represent  the  Governors  on  the  taxation  of  his  costs  against  them,  his  son, 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Fetherston,  who  is  in  his  office. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  defect  in  the  management  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  charity,  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  body  that  forms  the  executive 
of  the  charity. 

The  management  appears  to  have  been  largely  intrusted  to  Mr.  Fetherston, 
the  solicitor.  This,  we  think,  is  a bad  arrangement ; Mr.  Fetherston  does  not 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  business  of  the  Governors,  he  is  solicitor  to  many 
other  public  boards,  and  has  a large  private  practice.  His  mode  of  payment  by 
costs  of  attendance  and  law  proceedings,  is  not  the  best  for  a manager  or  director. 

Ev.  19079.  In  consequence  of  the  registrar  being  also  inspector  a large  share  of  the 

management  devolves  on  Mr.  Thorp,  the  assistant-registrar ; he,  however,  gives 
no  security;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  registrar,  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  him, 
and  thus  a divided  responsibility  subsists  between  these  officers. 

Ev.  19068  ei  seq.  The  Governors  have  no  bye-laws  regulating  the  duties  of  their  several  officers, 
and  hence  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  given  by  the  officers  as  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  fills  the  office  of  registrar  and  inspector  of  schools, 
the  duties  of  the  latter  office  take  him  several  months  in  the  year  from  Dublin. 
The  various  qualifications  necessary  for  the  two  offices  appear  to  us  to  indicate, 
that  they  should  not  be  united. 
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The  Treasurer  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  also 
Auditor,  offices  which  we  think  should  not  be  united. 

The  first  change  which  we  recommend  is,  to  separate  the  office  of  registrar  from 
that  of  inspector  of  schools.  The  registrar  should,  we  think,  be  a man  of 
business,  conversant  with  public  matters,  acquainted  with  book-keeping  and 
able  to  check  the  agent’s  accounts,  and  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  transaction 
of  its  business,  without  the  constant  presence  of  a solicitor.  The  inspector  of  the 
English  schools  should  be  required  todevote  his  entire  timetothe  duties  of  fas  office. 

The  inspection  of  the  four  grammar  schools  would  not  be  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  time  of  one  inspector,  and  we  think  this  duty  might  be  performed  by  some 
one  holding  an  educational  position  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  which  the 
charity  is  connected.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  and  other  grammar  schools 
m Ireland  might,  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the  principles  recently 
adopted  in  the  University  of  Oxford  with  respect  to  middle  class  education. 

The  solicitor  should  be  employed  only  with  reference  to  the  transaction  of 
special  legal  business. 

We  think  that  the  office  of  paid  treasurer  might  be  advantageously  revived  and 
separated  from  the  office  of  chairman,  and  intrusted  to  some  governor,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  attend  the  office  regularly,  in  order  to  direct  the  registrar,  the 
inspector  of  schools,  and  the  agents,  and  on  whom,  as  being  a paid  officer,  a 
special  responsibility  would  devolve. 

The  auditing  of  the  accounts  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  chairman  or  any 
governor,  but  should  be  transferred  to  the  Government  Board  of  Audit  which  we 
propose. 

The  Governors  should  place  their  grammar  schools  on  an  efficient  footing ; 
they  should  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  founders  as  to  religious  instruction, 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the  schools.  Thev  should 
draw  up  instructions  for  the  masters,  as  to  free  places,  the  course  of  instruction, 
the  charges  for  day  scholars  and  boarders,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  and 
should  also  appoint  a. competent  inspector  to  examine  the  schools.  They  ought 
also  themselves  occasionally  to  visit  the  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  charter, 
m order  to  ascertain  that  the  trusts  of  the  charity  and  their  own  orders  are 
carried  into  effect. 

, ^ ® are  °f  opinion  that  all  the  free  places  should  be  defined  in  number  and 
given  away  chiefly  by  examination,  and  partly  on  the  grounds  of  poverty,  and 
that  the  Governors  should  make  regulations  on  the  subject. 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  the  Governors  should  place  the  school- 
house.  at  Ennis,  in  a suitable  state  of  repair;  that  the  Governors  ought  not  to 
lea\e  it  optional  with  the  master  of  the  Galway  School,  to  take  charge  on  moderate 
terms  of  boarders,  where  so  suitable  a building  has  been  erected  for  them ; 
and  that  the  master  of  Drogheda  School  should  provide  an  extensive  course 
of  English  and  mercantile  education  for  boys  who  may  refuse  to  learn  classics,  at 
a rate  of  charge  not  exceeding  £t>  per  annum,  and  that  the  regulations  founded 
on  these  cases  should  be  applied  to  all  the  grammar  schools. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  statutable  powers  should  be  given  in  all  cases  of 
persons  under  disabilities,  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  their  present  school  sites 
to  the  Governors,  discharged  of  the  clauses  of  forfeiture  of  the  school  premises 
contained  in  the  existing  deed  of  conveyance ; and  that  powers  should  also  be 
given  m all  cases  of  persons  under  disabilities  to  charge  their  estates  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  school  premises  which  the  Governors  may  decide  on  surrendering. 

We.  think  that  the  Governors  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  increase  of  salary 
to  their  masters,  by  applying  for  contributions  from  the  proprietors  and  clergymen 
connected  with  each  district,  and  that  they  should,  if  unable  to  secure  enough  of 
extraneous  support,  rather  diminish  the  number  of  their  English  schools,  °than 
reduce  the  salaries  of  their  masters  below  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  efficiency, 
giving  up  those  which  are  badly  attended  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Governors  should  also  make  provision  for  a better 
supply  of  school  requisites;  and  we  think  that  they  should  convert  some  of  theirmost 
efficient  English  schools  into  model.schools,  furnishing  training  for  pupil  teachers. 

Most  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed  have  arisen  from  the  undue  extension 
of  the  system  of  English  schools,  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  founder.  The 
Governors  have  thus  left  themselveswithout  means  properly  to  execute  the  primary 
trust.  But  the  founding  of  the  English  schools  was  not.  illegal.  It  was  authorized 
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by  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  1723,  and  the  plan  received  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1827. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  observed  on  the  course  of  proceeding  of  the  Governors,  in 
the  management  of  their  schools,  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the- 
charity,  we  feel  it  is  due  to  those  who  at  present  hold  the  office  of  Governors,  to 
state  that  no  malversation  or  actual  loss  of  money  appears  to  have  occurred  from 


1.  Summary  of  Expenditure  upon  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Schools,  Trinity  College, 


2.  Income  and  Expenditure 

Dr.  Expenditure. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

To  Sundries — For  Amount  of  Expenditure  these  six  mouths. 

Trinity  College,  ..... 

403 

5 

5 

King’s  Hospital,  ..... 

381 

1 

0 

Christ’s  Hospital,  ..... 

97 

1 

8 

Grammar  Schools, ..... 

350 

7 

10 

Dublin  Schools,  ..... 

88 

5 

1 

English  Schools,  ..... 

817 

19 

•> 

Inspectors’  Salaries,  .... 

18 

16 

8 

Incidental  Expenses,  .... 

46 

0 

l 

Governors’  House,  .... 

1 

11 

3 

Registrars’  Salaries,  .... 

160 

0 

0 

To  Stock — For  excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  this  half- 

year,  ....... 

2,042 

8 

9 

4,406 

17 

2 

To  Sundries — For  Amount  of  Expenditure  these  six  months, 

viz. : — 

King’s  Hospital,  ..... 

381 

8 

8 

Grammar  Schools, ..... 

562 

2 

7 

Dublin  Schools,  . . . . . 

67 

5 

6 

English  Schools,  ..... 

1,581 

4 

3 

Inspectors’  Salaries,  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Incidental  Expenses,  .... 

76 

4 

3i 

Governors’  Honse,  .... 

50 

19 

3 

Registrars’  Salaries,  .... 

153 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2,892 

6 

To  Stock — For  excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  this  half- 

year,  ....... 

- 

1,494 

2 11J 

4,386 

9 

7 
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the  defects  in  the  accounts,  and  that  many  of  the  objectionable  arrangements  which 
we  have  noticed,  seem  to  have  gradually  grown  up,  and  to  be  attributable  to  a 
system  of  routine,  resting  on  the  authority  of  persons  of  dignity  and  influence,  who 
had  been  active  Governors  in  past  times,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
the  charity  and  the  trusts  of  the  foundation  was  supposed  to  be  extensive  and 
accurate. 


for  One  Tear  (L  854-55). 


1854. 
Nov.  1. 


1855. 
Jan.  1. 
Mar.  7. 

May  1. 


By  Southern  Estates — For  Amount  of  Rents  remitted  by 
Agent  this  half-year,  ..... 
„ Western  Estates,  Ditto  Ditto, 

„ Government  Stock — For  Half-year’s  Dividend  due  5th 
October,  1854, 

„ Bank  of  Ireland — For  Rent  of  Linenhall-strcct  premises, 
lodged  6th  May,  ..... 


By  Southern  Estates — For  Amount  of  James  J.  Foe’s  balance 
of  Rent,  ...... 

„ Bank  of  Ireland — For  Rent  of  Linenhall-street  premises, 

„ Southern  Estates — For  Amount  received  from  Edwd. 

on  account  of  Rent,  ..... 
„ Bank  of  Ireland — For  Rent  of  Lombard-street  premises, 
„ Southern  Estates — For  Amount  of  Rout  remitted  by 
Agent  this  half-year,  ..... 
„ Western  Estates,  Ditto,  Ditto, 

„ Government  Stock — For  Half-year’s  Dividends  on  £6,183 
2s.  9<f.,  due  5th  April,  1855,  including  £195  7s.  8d. 
lodged  by  M'Causland  and  Fetherstou, 


1,900  0 0 
2,464  7 9 

19  1 11 


4,406  17  2 

— 

47  9 7 

- 

12  10  0 



174  18  1 

— 

22  7 10 



2,590  8 8 

— 

1,256  1 1 

- 

282  14  4 

Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 


Summary  of 
Expenditure. 


Income  and 
Expenditure. 
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3.  Balance 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 

Dr. 

Balance  Sheet  

1854. 
Nor.  1. 


1855. 
May  1. 


Balance. 


To  Bank  of  Ireland,  ..... 

„ Government  Stock,  our  Account, 

„ Consols,  Account  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations. 
„ Government  Stock,  Account  of  Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity, 
„ Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Southern  Estates, 

„ Edward  Galwey,  Suspense  Account, 

„ Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Western  Estates, 

„ Thomas  Kearney’s  Drainage  Account, 

„ Western  Estates,  due  thereby,  . 

„ Thomas  Kearney,  due  by  him,  .... 
„ Edward  L.  Hunt,  Agent  to  Estate  of  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations,  .... 

„ James  J.  Poe,  Agent,  due  by  him, 


To  Bank  of  Ireland,  . . 

„ Registrar,  ...... 

„ Government  Stock,  new  3 per  cent.,  our  Account, 

„ Consols,  Account  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations, 
„ Government  Stock,  Account  of  Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity, 
„ Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Southern  Estates, 

„ Edward  Galwey,  Suspense  Account,  . 

„ Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Western  Estates, 

„ Thomas  Kearney’s  Drainage  Account, 

„ Edward  L.  Hunt,  due  by  him,  . . . . 

„ Edward  L.  Hunt,  Agent  to  Estate  of  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations,  due  by  him, 

„ Southern  Estates,  due  thereby,  .... 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

— 

3,725  3 0 

4,247  18  6 

4,060  4 6 

, 1,100  0 0 

1,000  17  5 

553  16  11 

572  6 1 



2,127  16  0 

— 

30  7 2 



70  0 0 

— 

95  14  4 

— 

1,054  17  9i 

— 

672  6 3| 

_ 

49  7 114 

47  9 7 

13,506  10  14 

3,736  15  7 

— 

1,443  13  8 

6,183  2 9 

5,871  15  11 

1,100  0 0 

1,000  17  5 

553  16  11 

572  6 1 

— 

1,920  12  8 



30  7 2 



70  0 0 



86  3 0 

— 

347  11  9f 



41  10  24 

— 

336  14  3| 

1 

15,458  7 9f 

Grammar  Schools.  4.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  Schools. 


A 

i 

Pupils. 

Estimated 

Number. 

Religion. 

Annual  Charges. 

Locality  of  School. 

Annual 

of  School 
Premises. 

Salaries 
paid  by 

6 2 
£ 

if 

.£•§ 

£ 

1 1 
< 0 

es 

0 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

M 

S 

a- 

s 

0 

Boarders. 

Day 

Scholars. 

No.  of  Free  Pu 
on  Roll. 

State  of  Instruction. 

Leinster  : 
Louth;  Drogheda. 

£ s.  d. 
64  6 6 

£ Si  d. 
100  O 0 
Master. 
90  O 0 
Assistants. 

275 

27 

53 

61 

59 

2 

- 

- 

£ s.  d. 
£31 10s.  to 
£37  X6s. 

£ s.  d. 
6 6 0 

6 

Generally  satisfactory, 
but  limited. 

Munster  : 
Clare;  Ennis. 

86  4 5 

100  0 0 
Master. 
176  13 
Assistants. 

as 

37 

43 

58 

52 

6 

- 

- 

42  0 0 

10  10  0 

9 

Very  satisfactory. 

Tipperary ; Tipperary. 
Ulster  : 

None. 

273  7 0 

100  0 0 

144 

56 

*“ 

21 

- 

12 

1 

“ 

30s.  to 
£6. 

7 

Unsatisfactory. 

Connaught : 
Galway;  Galway. 

282  18  O' 
1 

100  0 0 
Master. 
90  0 0 
Assistants. 

120 

50 

20 

20 

» 

3 

- 

- 

- 

£4  4s.  to 
£6.  6s. 

8 

Not  satisfactory. 

Total,  f . 

706  1.6,  lj 

756  13  4 

627 1 

170 

116 

160 

128 

23 

1 

- 

30 

* No  regular  register.  + Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  £360.  Vide  Tables,  vol.  iii.,  p.  731. 
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1854. 
Not.  1. 


1855. 
May  1. 


By  Registrar,  due  to  him,  . 

„ M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  due  to  them,  ’ 

„ Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  Stock,  . ! 

„ Cash,  .... 

„ Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations, 

„ Commissioners  for  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land 
„ James  J.  Poe’s  Dividend  Account, 

Land  purchased  by  Railway  Companies,  &c., 

„ Edward  Galwey,  due  to  him, 

„ Southern  Estates,  due  thereto,  . 

„ Edward  L.  Hunt,  due  to  him,  . 

„ Estate  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations,  due 
thereto, 

„ Stock  for  Net  Capital,  exclusive  of  value  of  Estates, 


By  M Causland  and  Fetherston,  due  to  them, 

„ Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  Stock, 

„ Cash,  .... 

„ Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations, 

,,  James  J.  Poe’s  Dividend  Account, 

, Commissioners  for  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land, 
> -Lam*1  purchased  by  Railway  Companies,  &c.,  . 

, Western  Estates,  due  thereto,  . 

, Thomas  Kearney,  Agent  of  Southern  Estates,  due  to  him, 
, Estate  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  due  thereto, 

, Stock  for  Net  Capital,  exclusive  of  value  of  Estates, 


| ' £ s.  d. 

£ ®.  d. 

56  18  11 

— 

630  8 8£ 

572  6 1 

17  1 8 

- 589  7 9 

— 

1,000  7 U 

— 

2,348  3 2 

— 

113  15  0 

— 

619  14  5 

— 

10  5 11 

— 

709  9 Ilf 

~ 

1,054  17  9£ 

— 

49  7 1H 

— 

6,323  13  5 

13,506  10  11 

690  7 0 

572  6 1 

7 11  3 

579  17  4 

— 

1,005  19  84 

— 

66  5 5 

— 

2,140  19  10 

— 

2,431  5 10 

— 

347  11  9| 

— 

336  14  31 

— 

41  10  21 

— 

7,817  16  41 

15,458  7 9f 

5.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools. 


Locality  of  School. 


Carlow. 

•Tullowmagimma ; Graignaspidog, 
Dublin. 

Donnybrook,  Boys, 

Donnybrook,  Girls, 

Dublin  City. 

Brunswick-street,  Great,  Boys, 
Brunswick-street,  Great,  Girls, 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial,  Boys, 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Kildare. 

Davidstown ; Calverstown, 

Kill 


King’s  County. 

Philipstown,  .... 
Tullamore ; Charleville,  Boys, 
Tullamore ; Charleville,  Girls, 


State  of  Instruction. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 

Not  at  present  satisfactory, 
but  promising. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Not  inspected,  f 

Not  satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Unsatisfactory. 


+ Not  inspected,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  of  endownent  w 


n them,  but  the  masters  receive  no  salary  froit 


Erasmus  Smith’ 
Schools. 

' Balance  Sheet. 


English  Schools. 
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5.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools — continued. 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 

English  Schools.  . 


■3 

Pupils. 

' 

Number. 

Religion. 

Locality  of  School. 

.5  £ 

2 

% 

1 

State  of  Instru  ction. 

1§ 

|| 

l§ 

I 

§ 

1 

! 

« 

O 

. S= 

a. 

Ph 

.O 

Leinster — continued. 

Longford. 

*Golumbkill ; Rathmore,  • 

Granard,  ..••»• 

Killashec,  Boys, 

Longford;  Templemichael,  . 

85 

127 

84 

67 

33 

20. 

16 

30 

65 

33 

30 

30 

65 

21 

28 

30 

12 

2 

I 

; 

Not  satisfactory. 

Pupils  absent. 

Satisfactory,  but  limited.  ] 
Satisfactory. 

Louth. 

Ardoe,  Boys 

Carlingford ; Omeath,  . 

Collon,  Boys, 

Collon,  Girls 

Dundalk,  Boys,  • 

Dundalk,  Girls 

106 

32 

46 

20 

26 

_ 

Satisfactory. 

87 

96 

18 

62 

23 

11 

12 

: 

Unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

96 

43 

51 

41 

10 

Very  satisfactory. 

332 

141 

51 

30 

90 

66 

74 

6 

6 

10 

10 

Not  satisfactory. 
Very  unsatisfactory. 

Meath. 

Ardmurchan ; Hayes 

Kildalkey 

Slane 

53 

40 

16 

19 

16 

; 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

135 

13 

31 

J2 

19 

- 

Satisfactory. 

Westmeath. 

Killucan,  ....•• 

96 

19 

25 

s 

2 

- 

Unsatisfactory. 

Wexford. 

Enniscorthy,  Boys,  .... 

Enniscorthy,  Girls,  .... 

Eerns, 

208 

87 

146 

53 

42 

43 

51 

60 

64 

51 

60 

4 

- 

; 

Satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory,  but  senior 

pupils  absent. 

Gorey,  Boys,  . . 

175 

29 

42 

42 

Satisfactory. 

126 

30 

46 

46 

- 

- 

- 

Very  satisfactory. 

136 

- 

- 

- 

No  pupils  present. 

45 

- 

— 

— 

Satisfactory. 

Templcshambo,  Boys,  .... 

67 

16 

40 

19 

- 

Closed  on  account  of  sick- 

Teropleshambo,  Girls,  .... 

53 

13 

37 

16 

21 

- 

- 

Closed  on  account  of  sick- 

120 

40 

58 

56 

2 

- 

- 

Satisfactory. 

Wexford  Girls 

_ 

" 

Satisfactory, 

113 

31 

64 

61 

3 

Not  satisfactory. 

Delgany  ; Windgates,  Boys,  . 

85 

58 

33 

27 

41 

40 

32 

8 

“ 

Closed,  master  being  ill. 
Satisfactory. 

80 

33 

52 

52 

Satisfactory,  but  limited. 

93 

27 

43 

43 

Not  satisfactory. 

Batlidrum,  Girls, 

93 

27 

48 

- 

- 

Closed  for  vacation. 

4,909 

1,397 

2,111 

1,743 

247 

23 

6 

Munster  : 

Clare. 

*Kilmaley;  Gortagarriffe, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Closed ; master  dead. 

*Kilnaboy;  Curofin 

Not  inspected  t 

Kilrush, 

1/4 

27 

32 

V ery  satisfactory. 

Cork. 

*Ballymoney ; Balliuacargy,  . . . 

Bandon  ; Kilbrogan,  Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and  Training  School 

Not  inspccted.f 

for  Munster. 

1 . Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Boys, 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Girls, 

113 

46 

65 

65 

Satisfactory. 

41 

31 

64 

64 

Very  satisfactory. 

*Coachford;  Coolacullig, 

_ 

31 

_ 

Not  inspccted.f 

Innishannon, 

123 

25 

25 

22 

Satisfactory,  but  very  ele- 

mentary. 

16 

31 

31 

Unsatisfactory. 

*Newmarkct,  Parochial, 

85 

t 

35 

30 

5 

- 

- 

Satisfactory. 

Kerri/. 

Tarbert,  Boys 

120 

22 

26 

23 

3 

Satisfactory,  but  limited. 

Tarbert,  Girls 

41 

34 

30 

4 

Satisfactory,  but  limited. 

Tralee, 

260 

36 

40 

36 

- 

- 

- 

Satisfactory. 

New  Pallas,  Pallasgreen, 

106 

14 

24 

19 

5 

- 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Tipperary. 

Ballingarry,  Parochial,  .... 

72 

13 

9 

2 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Cahir,  Boys 

116 

t- 

4 

2 

2 

'Unsatisfactory. 

Cahir,  Girls, 

116 

24 

2 

11 

“ 

Unsatisfactory. 

* Those  schools  have  been  partly  built  by  the  Governors,  and  are  vested  in  them,  but  the  masters  receive  no  salary  from 
their  funds. 

f Not  inspected,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  of  endowment  was  received, 
j No  regular  register. 
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5.  Erasmus  Smith  s English  Schools— continued. 


Locality  of  School. 


M u nstf.r — continued. 
Tipperary — continued. 
Kilcooley, 

Roscrea,  . 

Templemore,  . . . . 

Tipperary,  ..  .. 


Antrim. 

‘Aghoghill ; Craigs,  Parochial,  Boys, 
‘Aghoghill;  Craigs,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Antrim ; Bow-lane,  Boys, 

Antrim ; Bow-lane,  Girls, 
Ballymoney,  . 

Ballyrasliane ; Bally  watt, 

Biliy ; Eagry, 

Dunluce;  Bonnyclassagh, 
Tcmplepatrick ; Craigarogan, 


Armagh. 

* Armagh  ; Aughavilly,  Boys, 
‘Armagh;  Aughavilly,  Girls, 
•Iieady ; Hermitage, 

Kilmore;  Mullaviily,  Boys, 
Kilmore;  Mullaviily,  Girls, 
Loughgall,  Boys,  . 

*Lougiigall ; Kinnigoe,  . 
Loughgilly,  Boys,  . 

Lurgan,  Bovs, 

Lurgan,  Girls, 

Newtownhamilton,  Boys, 
Newtownhamilton,  Girls, 
‘Newtownhamilton ; Tullyvallon, 
Richhill,  Boys, 

Richhill,  Girls, 

Tynan 

* Tynan;  Derryhaugh,  . 


Cavan. 


Belturbct, 

Donegal. 

Buncrana, 

Culdalf;  Grousehall, 
Milford, 

Mountcharles, 
Stranorlar,  , 


Ardglass,  Boys, 

Ardglass,  Girls, 
'Ballymacarrett,  Parochial, 
Comber, 

Drumbcg;  Hill  Hall,  Boys, 
‘Drumbo,  Parochial,  Boys, 
‘Drumbo,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Grey  Abbey;  Mountstewart, 
Kilmood, 

Newtownards,  Boys, 
Newtownards,  Girls, 
Seaforde, 


Fermanagh. 

Derryvullen ; Castlearchdall, 
‘Enniskillen,  Clabby, 


Londonderry . 

Ballyaghran ; Agherton,  Boys, 

Cumber,  Lower,  Parochial,  . 

Cumber,  Upper, 

Eaughanvale;  Muff, 

Lissan . 

Ncwtownlimavady  ; Pound-lane,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 

Ncwtownlimavady  ; Pound-lane,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Templemore;  Eden-Ballymore,  Boys,  . 
‘Templemore  ; Eden-Ballymore,  Girls,  . 


State  of  Instruction. 


Unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Satisfactory, but  elementary. 


Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

U nsatisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory'. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Not  inspected.:}: 
Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory,  but  limited. 
Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory.  • 

Very  satisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 

Not  inspected. 
Satisfactory'. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Not  inspected.} 

Unsatisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Very  satisfac!  ory. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Not  inspected.} 
Satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory. 

No  pupils  present. 

No  pupils  present. 
Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Not  inspected.} 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 

Pupils  not  present. 


Satisfactory. 

Master  and  pupils  absent. 


„ . vested  in  them,  but  the  masters 

nr  lunas.  j No  regular  register. 

} Not  inspected,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  of  endowment  was  received. 


§ Including  Girls’  school. 

N 


Erasmus  Smith’s 

Schools, 

English  Schools* 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 
5.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools — continued. 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 

English  Schools. 


Locality  of  School. 

No.  of  Pupils  School- 
room suited  for. 

Pupils. 

State  of  Instruction. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

e 

United  Church. 

| 

Presbyterian. 

6 

Ulster — continued. 

Tyrone — continued. 

68 

26 

35 

6 

4 

25 

- . 

Satisfactory, but  elementary. 

Clogher;  Beltany,  Boys, 

130 

45 

108 

65 

17 

- 

Elementary. 

Clogher;  Beltany,  Girls, 

130 

50 

Satisfactory. 

Dungannon,  Boys,  .... 

70 

28 

42 

30 

Satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory. 

80 

35 

47 

18 

7 

Pupils  absent  for  vacation. 

Killieshel,  Boys 

56 

48 

35 

8 

24 

- 

Pupils  absent. 

Killiesliel,  Girls, 

36 

15 

30 

5 

17 

" 

8 

Unsatisfactory. 

6,276 

2,312 

3,984 

1,875 

511 

1,390 

21 

Connaught : 

Galway,  Boys 

136 

16 

21 

21 

Not  satisfactory. 

Galway,  Girls, 

113 

10 

12 

9 

3 

Unsatisfactory. 

Mayo. 

Ballisakeery ; Mullafarry 

84 

31 

17 

12 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Ivillala, 

70 

17 

25 

23 

2 

“ 

- 

V ery  satisfactory. 

Sligo. 

Dromard,  Boys 

96 

20 

27 

18 

Pupils  not  examined. 

Dromard,  Girls,  ..... 

70 

22 

23 

9 

Satisfactory. 

Drumcliffe;  Muuinean,  .... 

60 

36 

36 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Sligo,  Boys, 

146 

70 

96 

49 

33 

14 

Not  quite  satisfactory. 

Sligo,  Girls, 

133 

33 

46 

43 

3 

No  pupils  present. 

908 

203 

326 

239 

65 

2 

20 

Total 

14142 

*■ 841 

7,010 

4,293  | 875 

’•i2C 

47 

* No  regular  register. 


Incorporated 
Society’s  Schools. 


Tide  p.  14,  supra. 


Vide  p.  16,  supra. 


Com.  Ir.  Educ. 
Inq.  1 Rep.  1825, 
p.  7. 

Irish  Commons 
Journal,  vol.  xii. 
.App.  p.  dcccx. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  formerly  known  by  the  designation  of  Protestant  Charter 
Schools.  They  owe  their  origin  to  a society  that  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1733,  on  the  petition  of  the  principal  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  “ a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant  schools, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  [might]  be  instructed  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.”  The  trust  of  the 
charter  accordingly  was  to  apply,  under  the  regulation  of  the  society,  the  annual 
income  of  its  endowment  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  English  Protestant 
schools  in  Ireland,  for  the  instruction,  by  masters  appointed  by  the  society,  of 
children  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English, 
writing  and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manufac- 
tures, or  other  manual  occupations ; in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  Established  religion.  The  society  was  also  to  provide  school 
requisites,  diet  and  lodging,  for  such  poor  children  as  it  should  judge  proper, 
until  they  should  be  fit  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.' 

The  society  received  a large  amount  in  private  bequests  and  donations,  annual 
grants  from  Parliament,  and  the  proceeds  of  a tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

From  1733  till  1784,  the  charter  schools  were  noticed  in  nearly  every  speech  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  the  throne,  and  also  in  nearly  every  address  presented 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  reply. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1784, 
discovered  great  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  society  as  to  the  number 
of  their  pupils,  and  serious  abuses  existing  in  their  institutions. 

He  published  an  account  which  led  to  considerable  controversy  ; and  after  a 
second  visit  by  him,  and  an  inspection  of  the  schools  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick, 
Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  the  state  of  the.  schools  was  brought  before 
a Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
contains  a resume  of  the  evidence  of  the  different  persons  examined,  including 
Mr.  Howard  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  Richard  Vincent,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Incorporated 
Howard  had  taken  with  him,  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  an  account  of  the  charter  Society’s  Schools. 

schools  published  in  an  appendix  to  a sermon  preached  before  the  society,  by  

the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  1781 ; and  he  found  that  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
was  but  a third  of  the  number  stated  in  the  Appendix,  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  general  was  wretched,  both  physically  and  morally.  This  was 
confirmed  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  whose  reports  led  to  the*  dismissal  of 
several  masters. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  reported  that  the  fund  for,  the  support  of  the  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
society,  including  parliamentary  grants,  amounted  to  £20,105  a-year  ; and  that  pp.  357,  372. 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  charter  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Ranelao-h 
Schools,  was  1,718,  of  whom  918  were  boys;  537,  girls;  and  263,  infants.  ° 

The  Commissioners  observed  that,  “ notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  of  a Ibid.  p.  357. 
great  majority  of  the  schools,  according  to  Mr.  Howard’s  testimony,  yet  it  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  local  committees  from  forty  schools,  that  there  were  but 
three  unfavourable,  two  of  which  were  only  so  in  respect  to  the  clothing  of  the 
children  ; and  that  of  the  reports  made  from  thirty-five  of  the  schools,  by  the 
catechist  visitors,  there  was  but  one  unfavourable,  and  one  but  partly  favourable.” 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  also  stated  that  it  appeared  from  the  testimony  Ibid, 
and  report  of  Mr.  Howard,  “who  had  visited  the  four  nurseries  and  all  the 
charter  schools  (two  only  excepted),  that  in  most  of  the  establishments  the 
instruction,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  the  children  had  been  most  grossly  neglected; 
that  they  had  not  been  allowed  sufficient  food,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries ; 
that  in  many  of  these  schools  they  were  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  covered  with 
cutaneous  disorders,  the  effects  of  filth  and  negligence,  while  in  some  of  those  the 
children  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  appeared  fresh,  clean,  and  in  good  health. 

This  account  of  the  wretched  condition  of  these  schools  and  nurseries  was 
confirmed  by  further  evidence,  and  also  by  the  reports  of  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  have  visited  several  of  the  schools  and  nurseries ; and  upon  the 

whole  it  appeared  that  of  all  the  establishments — forty-four  in  number not 

more  than  five  or  six  were  properly  managed.” 

The  Commissioners  then  recommended  that  the  number  of  charter  schools  Ibid.  p.  359. 
should,  be  reduced,  and  the  provincial  nurseries  suppressed,-— that  the  parents  of 
the  children  should. have  free  access  to  them  ; and,  lastly,  that  a certain  number 
of  the  most  promising  boys  from  the  parish  schools  might  be  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  for  admission  into  the  charter  schools. 

The  Commissioners  also  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  annual  grant  to  Ibid, 
the  Incorporated  Society  ; that  £1,924  should  be  applied  towards  the  parochial 
schools ; and  that  the  sum  of  £1,900,  which  would  be  saved  by  the  abolition  of 
the  nurseries,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  diocesan  schools. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant charter  schools,  seem  not  to  have  been  attended  to. 

In  the  year.  1803,  Protestants  were  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  charter  schools 
for  the  first  time  since  1775-6,.  when  the  society  passed  resolutions  to  confine  Com.  of  Edu 
the  admission  to  Roman  Catholics,  a measure,  indeed,  which  is  stated  to  have  Rep.'l808,  pp.  19 
been  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  the  society  previously.  38. ' ’ 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1808,  reported  that  the  svstem  of  Ibid.pp.  20,  32. 
separating  children  from  their  parents,  or  of  transplanting  them,  as  it  was  called, 
still  prevailed ;. that. the  nurseries  were  still  continued;  that  the  number  of 
children  maintained  in  the  schools  had  increased  since  1791,  when  it  was  1,798 
to  2,187,  and  that  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  had  increased 
from  £20,105  to  £30,157. 

The  Commissioners  of  1808,  from  their  inquiries,  were  led  to  the  conclusion  Ibid.  p.  22. 
that  the  schools  were  in  a very  satisfactory  state,  forming  a contrast  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  former  inquiries  had  found  them,  and  calculated  to  excite  an 
expectation  that  a higher  degree  of  improvement  would  be  attained.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  made  some  suggestions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1791.  They  proposed  that  some  of  the  schools  should  be  suppressed,  Ibid.  p.  23. 
and  the  nurseries  converted  into  schools.  In  1818,  a letter  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  the  then  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Incorporated  Society,  intimating  that  the  amount  of  their  grant  would  be 
diminished. 

In  1820,  the  society  took  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  to  whether 
they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  Roman  Catholics  in  their  day  schools  without 
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instructing  them  in  the  Protestant  religion,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 

C°  After  1825,  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend, 
and  from  that  time,  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  changed.  From  being  schools 
for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics,  they  became  schools  for  the  education 
of  members  of  the  United  Church. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  in  their  Report  for  1825,  again 
disclosed  the  disastrous  state  of  the  charter  schools,  and  recommended  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  parliamentary  grants.  These  were  accordingly  diminished 
from  £19,500  in  1826,  to  £5,750  in  1832,  when  they  were  finally  withdrawn. 

In  1839,  the  society,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  one  ot  its 
members,  adopted  a plan  by  which  children  are  elected  on  the  foundation  ot  the 
institution  by  means  of  their  superior  answering  at  a competitive  examination. 
This  election  is  restricted  to  children  who  come  from  some  of  the  districts  m 
which  the  society  possesses  estates,  who  are  educated  for  at  least  one  year  at  a 
school  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  daily  read,  and  who  are  recommended  by  their 
parish  ministers.  No  child  is  eligible  for  election  who  has  been  previously  attend- 
ing any  school  of  public  legal  foundation — a rule  which  has  the  effect  of  exclud- 
ing any  child  coming  from  the  National  schools  and  other  mixed  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  also  children  educated  in  the  workhouses. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  also  undergone  a change.  _ The  society  was 
established  by  charter,  amongst  other  things  for  communicating  industrial  instruc- 
tion ; but  we  find  from  the  evidence  that,  this  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 

that  the  system  of  apprenticeships  has  also  been  discontinued.  . _ 

Some  less  important  alterations  have  also  been  made — such  as  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  charging  masters  for  the  labour  of  children,  of  giving  bounties 
to  well-conducted  apprentices,  and  of  giving  marriage  portions.  The  nurseries, 
and  the  system  of  transplanting  the  children  were  abandoned. 

It  appears,  by  a return  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  that  they  have  at  present 
under  their  care,  eight  boarding  schools  and  twelve  day  schools,  exclusive  ot  the 
parochial  schools  at  Ramoan  and  Innishannon,  towards  the  support  of  which  they 
contribute.  We  visited  some  of  the  day  schools,  and  visited  or  received 
evidence  as  to  all  the  boarding  schools.  They  were  also  inspected  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

Boarding  Institutions  of  ti-ie  Incorporated  Society. 

Athlone  Ranelagh  Institution  for  Boys,  County  of  Roscommon. 

In  1760  the  estates  which  were  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  for  the  support 
of  charity  schools  at  Roscommon  and  Athlone,  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  vested 
in  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  grant  was  made  in  1708,  and  the  Act  recites, 
that  to  that  time  the  charitable  intentions  of  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  had  not  been 
carried  out.  The  original  intention  was,  that  two  free  schools  should  be  erected  at 
Athlone,  and  two  at  Roscommon,  that  each  should  be  provided  with  a chapel  and 
a dwelling-house  for  teachers;  and  that  twenty  Protestant  boys,  and  as  many  girls, 
should  be  educated  gratuitously  at  the  free  schools  in  each  of  the  two  towns.  It 
was  directed  that  the  schoolmasters  should  De  in  holy  orders,  and  that  both  the 
master  and  mistress  should  either  be  English,  or  of  English  extraction,  and 
Protestants. 

At  present  there  are  upon  this  foundation  two  schools  — one  for  boys  at 
Athlone,  and  the  other  for  girls  at  Roscommon. 

We  received  evidence  respecting  the  Athlone  school  at  our  public  court  at 
Roscommon,  and  examined  the  master,  the  visiting  manager, _and  other  witnesses. 
A complaint  was  preferred  in  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  right  of  admission  of 
bojs  into  the  Ranelagh  School ; it  was  urged  that  the  right  was  confined  to  the 
poor  of  Athlone,  but  that  children  were  received  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  It 
seemed  to  us,  however,  on  investigation,  that  the  complaint  was  without  founda- 
tion. We  ascertained  that  the  society  had  acted  in  this  matter  on  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  given  in  June,  1839,  to  the  effect  that  “children  might  be  selected  by 
the  Incorporated  Society  from  any  locality  for  admission  into  schools  on  the 
Ranelagh  foundation,  the  trusts  the  society  are  bound  to  carry  out  being  those 
declared  in  the  private  Act  of  Parliament  vesting  the  Ranelagh  estates  in  them, 
not  those  in  the  original  deed  of  grant.” 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  as  to  the  condition  of  this 
schoolhouse,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  corresponding  establishment  at  Roscommon, 
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is  provided  with  a separate  infirmary.  The  attendance  at  the  time  of  inspection  Incoupouated 

was  very  large,  consisting  of  seventy-one  out  of  seventy-six  on  the  roll,  fifty-six  Society’s  Schools; 

being  boarders,  and  eighteen  of  these  free.  The  free  pupils  are  nominated  by 

the  incumbents  of  fourteen  neighbouring  parishes,  and  subjected,  as  in  the  other 

schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  to  a competitive  examination.  Of  the  day  Ev.  7077. 

pupils  three  are  Roman  Catholics,  for  our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  that 

there  is  no  interference  with  members  of  any  religious  denomination,  unless 

received  as  boarders.  The  master  receives  from  the  Incorporated  Society  a 

salary  of  £100,  and  has  besides  some  other  emoluments.  His  two  assistants  are 

paid  £35  a-year  each.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  education,  it  is  noticed  that 

the  pupils  answered  unsatisfactorily  in  science,  and  that  classical  instruction  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p_ 

likewise  was  backward.  In  the  ordinary  branches  of  English  education,  the  pupils  720. 

were  better  prepared,  and  much  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  teaching 

them  to  write,  in  which  most  of  them  succeeded  remarkably  well. 

Our  Assistant-Commissioner  thought  the  arrangement  under  which  classical 
studies  were  introduced  into  a school  of  this  description  an  unfortunate  one. 

The  English  studies  of  the  classical  pupils  suffer,  there  not  being  any  com- 
pensating advantages  in  the  soundness  of  their  classical  instruction. 

Celbridge  Institution  for  Girls,  County  of  Kildare. 

The  Celbridge  institution  was  endowed  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Com.  Educ.  Rep- 
Connolly,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  was  at  first  intended  exclusively  for  the  1S12>  P-  297- 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  tenantry  on  his  estate.  Subsequently  the  amount 
of  the  endowment  was  increased,  and  the  objects  of  it  more  extended.  In 
1809,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  bequest,  transferred 
the  management  of  the  Celbridge  school  to  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Our  Assistant- Commissioner  reports  that,  of  fifty-eight  pupils  on  the  roll, 
fifty-five  were  present.  Thirty  of  the  free  pupils  are  nominated  by  Mr. 

Connolly,  and  thirty- two  by  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  pupils,  when  nomi- 
nated, must  all  be  members  of  the  Established  Church.  Those  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Connolly  generally  come  from  his  own  estates  in  Donegal,  West- 
meath, and  Kildare ; and  those  nominated  by  the  Society  are  selected  by  exami- 
nation from  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  two  from  the 
Society’s  girls’  schools  at  Trim  and  Stradbally.  The  parents  of  the  free  pupils 
are  farmers,  labourers,  and  servants.  Our  Assistant-Commissioner  states  that  Tables,  vol.  iii,  . 
he  was  pleased  with  the  reading  of  the  girls,  and  with  their  answering  in  P- 135- 
geography ; their  writing  also  was  good,  but  in  grammar  they  were  deficient. 

\\  e are  of  opinion  that  the  standard  of  instruction  in  this  school  ought  to  be 
raised.  It  might  then  be  advantageously  used  as  a training  school  for  school- 
mistresses. 

Dundalk  Institution  for  Boys , County  of  Louth. 

The  landed  estate  attached  to  this  institution  was  the  first  of  the  kind  held  by  Com.  Educ.  Rep- 
tile Incorporated  Society.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton  left  an  estate  of  about  360  1808,  p.  i6,Ev. 
statute  acres,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  a house  in  Dundalk,  for  the  support  of  9821>  12254- 
a school.  The  trustees,  in  1738,  conveyed  the  trust  property  to  the  Incorporated 
Society.  At  first  this  institution  was  a boarding  school  for  girls,  but  in  1835 
and  1839  changes  were  introduced,  and  at  present  it  is  a boarding  and  day  school 
for  boys. 

Our  Assistant-Commissioner  reports  an  attendance  of  eighty-two  pupils,  of 
whom  seventy-three  were  boarders,  thirty-nine  of  these  being  free.  The  master 
receives  £109  a-year,  with  salaries  for  assistants,  allowances  for  fuel  and  other 
requisites,  besides  a house  and  garden  rent  free. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  also  reports  that  the  pupils  are  well  acquainted  with  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p- 
the  ordinary  departments  of  English  education,  but  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  lg2- 
find  only  two  pupils  learning  book-keeping  in  an  establishment  so  numerously 
attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  a commercial  town  like  Dundalk. 

Farr  a Institution  for  Boys,  County  of  Westmeath. 

The  endowment  attached  to  this  school  was  made  by  the  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
the  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Wilson’s  hospital.  In  1740,  in  a codicil  to  his 
will  by  which  his  property  was  left  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  he  directed  that 
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a school  should  be  built  at  Farra,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath;  and-  in  1758 
the  school  was  established. 

At  our  public  court  at  Mullingar  we  examined  the  master  of  this  school ; and 
it  appeared,  from  his  evidence,  that  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  which 
had  been  formerly  pursued  in  this  institution  proved  unsuccessful,  and  that  it 
was  now  almost  abandoned. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of  pupils,  which  in  1826  . 
had  been  one  hundred  and  eleven,  is  now  forty-one,  of  whom  thirty-eight 
were  present.  These  thirty-eight  are  boarders,  and  thirty  of  them  are  free. 
The  free  pupils  are  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  the  candidates  being 
taken  from  the  Scriptural  schools  of  Westmeath.  Though  originally  an  agri- 
cultural school,  the  Farra  institution  does  not  now  differ  from  an  ordinary 
English  school  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  except  that  the  pupils  have  an 
opportunity  of  voluntarily  acquiring  such  a knowledge  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture as  may  be  obtained  from  the  person  who  manages  the  farm  attached  to 
the  school,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to  study  them  imposed  on  the  pupils.  Con- 
sidered as  an  English  school,  this  institution  is  in  a very  efficient  state.  The 
pupils  answered  creditably  in  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

Kilkenny,  Pococke  Institution  for  Boys , County  of  Kilkenny. 

The  Pococke  Institution,  at  Kilkenny,  was  endowed  in  1765,  under  the  will  of 
Dr.  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who,  subject  to  certain  charges  thereby  made,  left 
all  his  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  “ for  found- 
ing a school  for  Papist  boys  to  be  bred  to  linen-weaving,  and . instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion” — “and  if  any  other  religion  should  at  any 
time  be  established  than  the  Protestant  religion,”  then  he  left  “the  whole 
for  such  time  to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  in  Dublin,  for  lunatics,”  “to  revert  to  the 
said  society  whenever  it  should  be  re-established.’’ 

Our  Assistant-Commissioner  reports  that  the  founder’s  directions,  as  to 
industrial  training,  are  not  carried  into  effect ; and  that  the  rule,  confining  the 
admission  to  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  is  not  observed.  The 
society,  however,  took  the  opinion  of  counsel,  in  1839,  by  whom  they  were 
advised  that  these  changes  were  legal. 

He  also  reports  very  favourably  as  to  the  state  of  instruction,  particularly  as 
regards  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  the  answering  in  which, 
he  mentions,  was  such  as  he  had  rarely  met  with.  The  number  of  pupils 
present  when  he  inspected,  was  twenty-six — all  boarders,  and  eighteen  of  them 
free.  The  free  pupils  are  selected,  by  competitive  examination,  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society  from  certain  specified  Scriptural  schools.  The  master’s  salary 
from  the  society  is  £60,  and  he  is  allowed  also  for  fuel  and  some  other  requi- 
sites ; and  he  has,  besides,  some  land  attached  to  the  schoolhouse.  A monitor, 
at  £10  a-year,  is  attached  to  the  school. 

Primrose  Grange  Institution  for  Boys,  County ■ of  Sligo. 

In  1721,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nicholson  granted  a rent-charge;  of.  £40,  a house 
and  half  an  acre  of  land,  for  the  support  of  a.  free  school  at  Primrose  Grange, 
which  has  subsequently  become  possessed  of  other  endowments..  The  Commis- 
sioners of  1807-12  notice  the  inefficient  state  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  their 
report,  as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  charity,  that  the  endowment  should  be  vested  in  the  Incorporated 
Society.  The  master  receives  a salary  of  £50,  and  his  assistant  £30  ; and  he 
has  other  emoluments,  including  apartments,  and  land  at  a moderate. rent. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  the  school  is  generally 
satisfactory.  There  were  thirty-six  pupils  on  the  roll,  thirteen  of  whom  were 
boarders,  and  twenty-three  were  day  pupils.  Twenty-two  were  present,  thirteen  of 
whom  were  boarders,  and  nine  day  pupils.  There  were  eleven,  free  pupils 
present,  all  either  boarders  or  foundation  pupils.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  this 
number  to  sixteen. 

Roscommon  Ranelagh  Institution  for  Girls,  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  clergyman,  who  is  the  visiting  manager  of  the  Ranelagh  Institution  for 
Girls,  and  acts  as  catechist,  was  examined  at  our  public  court  at  Roscommon, 
and  gave  some  information  as  to  the  course  of  industrial  training  pursued. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  the  attendance  as  twenty-five,  out  of 
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twenty-nine  on  the  roll,  all  boarders,  and  all  free  but  three.  The  mistress  receives  Incorporated 
£52  5s.  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  has  also  other  emoluments,  including  Society’s  Schools. 

apartments,  fuel,  and  other  requisites.  The  assistant  is  also  paid  £10  by  the  

society,  and  a similar  sum  is  allowed  for  a monitress.  The  state  of  instruction  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
is  noticed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  as  satisfactory.  The  sanitary  arrange-  P-  721. 
ments  of  the  school  are  defective,  as  regards  the  want  of  an  infirmary.  The 
lavatory  arrangements,  likewise,  are  not  to  be  approved  of,  and  are  noticed  by 
our  Assistant  Commissioner  as  bad  and  uncleanly. 

Santry  Institution  for  Boys,  County  of  Dublin. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  being  that  to  which  they  transfer  pupils  selected  by 
competition  from  their  other  schools,  and  in  which  places  are  obtained  as  a 
species  of  exhibition.  It  also  serves  as  a school  for  training  masters.  We  made 
a special  visit  to  this  school,  and  examined  very  carefully  into  its  nature  and 
constitution. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspected  the  school,  reports  favourably  as  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
to  the  state  of  instruction,  except  as  regards  punctuation  and  orthography.  The  p.  46.  ’ 
internal  accommodation  of  the  building  is  defective,  and,  altogether,  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  the  institution  not  in  that  superior  condition  which, 
considering  its  reputation,  and  the  large  amount  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society,  might  justly  be  expected. 

Day  Schoolsof  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Arklow  Boys'  School,  County  of  Wicklow. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  history  of  the  endowment  of  this  school,  yidep  179  infra 
previous  to  its 'transfer  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  1 ’ J 

Cashel  Boys'  School— Cashel  Girls'  School,  County  of  Tipperary. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  he  found  these  establishments  in  a Tables,  vol.  iii. 
cleanly  and  orderly  condition.  The  roll  in  the  boys’  school  exhibited  an  attend-  P- 382. 
ance  of  thirteen  boys,  of  whom  twelve  were  present.  These  were  generally  young, 
so  that  much  could  not  be  expected  from  them ; but  even  in  the  department  of 
education  suited  to  their  tender  years,  they  proved  very  deficient.  The  master  had 
received  a classical  education,  and  seemed  better  fitted  to  impart  education  of  a 
superior  grade  than  that  of  the  very  elementary  description  required  for  his  school. 

The  girls’  school  was  better  attended,  the  number  on  the  roll  being  twenty- 
three,  and  of  those  present  eighteen.  They  were  more  advanced  in  education, 
and  answering  creditably  in  most  of  the  subjects  they  were  learning,  and  their 
writing  was  remarkably  good.  In  both  schools  the  children  seemed  to  be  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  the  schoolrooms  were  neatly  kept.  The  master  of  the 
boys’  school  receives  a salary  of  £35  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school,  and  has  a 
house  rent-free.  The  mistress  of  the  girls’  school  has  £20  salary  from  the 
same  source.  In  both  schools  nearly  all  the  children  are  free,  the  boys,  however, 
being  supposed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a-week,  which,  however,  only  three 
or  four  of  them  in  fact  did;  only  four  of  the  girls  paid  any  thing,  their  payment 
being  but  Is.  Qd.  a-quarter.  The  funds  supporting  these  schools  amount  to 
£71  18 s.  6d.  a-year,  of  which  only  £27  13s.  I Od.  is  paid  by  the  Incorporated 
Society,  the  rest  being  paid  partly  out  of  a fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners, and  partly  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  as  well  as  by  the 
Incorporated  Society. 

Clonmel  Boys'  School,  County  of  Tipperary. 

At  our  public  court  at  Clonmel,  we  examined  the  master  of  this  school.  Ev.  928. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is 
twenty-six,  all  of  them  being  free,  andof  whom  seventeen  were  present.  This  school 
is  united  with  the  parochial  school,  and  the  master  in  consequence  receives  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
from  other  sources  an  addition  to  his  emoluments  from  the  Incorporated  Society.  P-  366,  383. 

Our  Assistant-Commissioner  reports  that  though  he  found  the  master  a person 
of  intelligence,  yet  the  state  of  education  in  the  school  appeared  below  that 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  parochial  schools  of  the  better  class.  The  pupils 
were  deficient  in  the  first  elements  of  English  education ; and  those  who  had 
commenced  Euclid  had  made  but  small  progress. 
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Establishment  of  a New  School  in  Dublin  by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

At  a late  period  of  our  inquiries  we  received  a communication  from  the 
Incorporated  Society,  announcing  their  intention  to  found  a large  Day  School  in 
Dublin,  under  their  control  and  management,  on  a principle  entirely  new,  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs — that  of  giving  an  English  and  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. This  school  has  been  lately  established,  the  course  of  instruction  in  it  being 
English  and  the  sciences,  at  a charge  of  £4,  combined  with  French  and  German, 
at  a charge  of  £2.  There  are  no  free  pupils  and  no  boarders.  The  pupils  are 
chiefly  the  sons  of  persons  of  the  middle  class,  from  shopkeepers  up  to  members 
of  learned  professions,  and  all  belong  to  the  United  Church.  The  school  was 
not  inspected  by  our  Assistant-Commissioner  in  time  to  allow  of  its  being  noticed 
in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments ; but  he  reports  that  the  state  of 
instruction  and  general  condition  of  the  school  are  satisfactory;  and  he  considers 
the  Incorporated  Society  entitled  to  much  credit  for  this  attempt  on  their  part 
to  afford  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  procuring  for  their 
children,  on  reasonable  terms,  a superior  English  and  mercantile  education, 
combined  with  instruction  in  modern  languages.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Committee  took  very  great  pains  to  select  a properly  qualified  master,  whose 
knowledge  and  capacity  as  a teacher  were  tested  by  a strict  examination. 

Concluding  Observations  on  the  Incorporated  Society's  Schools. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners  notice  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools  in 
their  General  Reports.  Mr.  Crawford  expresses  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
English  day  schools  which  he  inspected.  He  says : — 

“The  only  division  of  these  schools  which  came  under  my  notice  were  English 
day  schools,  and  I believe,  Avith  one  exception,  I reported  unfavourably  of 
them.  Many  of  the  observations  I have  made  in  reference  to  the  second 
division  of  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  apply  to  these  schools, 
and  I shall  not  repeat  them.  They  are  principally  those  which  have  reference 
to  salary  and  locality,  and  the  requirements  as  to  the  religion  of  the  master, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  in  addition,  I would  observe  as  to 
these  schools,  that  I believe  I did  not  find  a single  case  in  which  the  Society 
had  ascertained,  by  a special  examination,  the  qualifications  of  the  master,  or 
had  required  any  course  of  training.  The  inspections  are  annual,  but  several 
months’  notice  is  given  beforehand,  and  during  this  period  the  attention  of  the 
master  is  principally  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a few  of  the  cleverest  of  the 
pupils  for  an  examination  for  what  are  called  exhibitions,  or  scholarships,  in  the 
boarding-schools  of  the  Society,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  others  who,  from  age  or 
want  of  intelligence,  are  not  qualified  to  compete  at  the  examinations.  The 
master  is  generally  presented  with  a gratuity  for  good  answering  for  scholarships.” 
Mr.  Abraham  says — “ With  two  exceptions,  I found  the  schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  in  good  working  order.” 

Dr.  M‘Blain  praises  the  system  of  selecting  the  boarders  by  competitive 
examination.  He  objects  to  the  rule  which  limits  candidates  to  pupils  of  Scrip- 
tural schools ; and  he  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a paid  Inspector.  He  says : — 

“ The  schools  in  my  district  belonging  to  this  Society  were  the  Santry  Training- 
School,  the  Dundalk  Institution,  the  Celbridge  Female  Institution,  a male  day 
school  in  Arklow,  another  in  Dublin,  and  male  and  female  day  schools  in  Trim. 

“ The  Incorporated  Society  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  excellent  system 
of  competitive  examinations  which  it  has  introduced,  and  by  the  result  of  which 
the  admission  of  free  boarders  on  the  foundation  of  the  three  first-named  insti- 
tutions is  determined.  The  usefulness,  however,  of  these  establishments  would 
be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  abolition  of  the  rule  which  restricts  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools  in  which  Scriptural 
instruction  is  daily  given  to  all  the  children  in  attendance. 

“ The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  exclude  from  the  competition  all  those 
■children,  no  matter  what  their  Scriptural  knowledge  may  be,  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  National  or  other  schools,  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  not 
enforced  on  all  who  attend  the  same. 

“ There  is  no  paid  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  visit 
their  schools,  that  duty  being  gratuitously  discharged  by  an  annual  deputation 
of  the  Society.  I think,  however,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools  if  a competent  person  were  appointed  and  paid,  on  whom  would  devolve 
the  duty  of  regularly  inspecting,  two  or  three  times  every  year,  the  various  estab- 
lishments of  the  Society,  and  reporting  to  the  general  Board  his  opinion  thereon. 
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“ There  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  on  the  Board  of  the  Society  several  Incorpoiuted 
gentlemen  of  high  educational  attainments,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  them,  Society’s  Schools. 

that  they  devote  a considerable  portion  of  their  time  each  year  to  the  arduous  

labour  of  conducting  the  examinations  held  in  the  different  schools  of  the 
Society.  It  cannot,  however,  be  calculated  as  a matter  of  certainty,  that  there 
will  always  be  on  the  Board  a sufficient  number  of  members  able  and  willing 
to  discharge  this  duty,  for  which  no  remuneration  is  allowed ; and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a paid 
Inspector,  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the 
duty  assigned  to  him.  The  disadvantage  attending  the  inspection,  as  conducted 
by  the  annual  deputation  from  the  Society,  is.  that  full  notice  of  their  intention 
to  visit  must  be  given  to  the  schoolmaster  beforehand,  so  that  he  has  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  their  reception;  whereas  a paid  Inspector  might  visit  the 
school  with  or  without  notice,  as  deemed  advisable.” 

We  have  given,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  of  our  Report,  a table  showing  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  state  of  instruction  in  both  the  boarding  institutions 
and  day  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  We  have  also  given  a statement, 
as  returned  to  us,  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Societv  for  the  vcar  ending 
31st  March,  1855.  * " & 

The  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  fall  under  two  heads  ; those  attached 
to  particular  schools,  and  those  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  former  are  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  and  consist  of 

12,927  acres,  and  produce  a net  income  of  £2,988  a-year.  The  general  estates  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 

of  the  Society  are  given  in  the  'Cable  of  General  Endowments,  and  consist  of  31. 

4,303  acres,  and  produce  a net  income  of  £2,147.  The  Society  has  also 
£98,230  stock  in  the  English  and  Irish  funds,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  investment,  producing,  with  about  £9  from  another  trust  fund,  an 
income  of  £2,955.  The  total  net  annual  income  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
applicable  to  educational  purposes,  amounts  to  £8,179  11*.  ‘Id. 

The  history  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools  discloses  a remarkable 
change  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity:  the  persons  intended  to  be 
benefited  being  no. longer  of  the  same  religion  as  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the 
charter,  nor  receiving  the  industrial  instruction  prescribed  by  it.  So  long  as  the 
charity  was  an  institution  in  which  persons  of  one  religion  provided  for  the 
education  of  others  of  a different  religion  from  their  own,  the  charity  foiled ; 
but,  since  it  was  changed  into  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Protestants 
selected  from  Protestant  schools,  and  entirely  brought  up  by  Protestants,  the 
Boarding  Institutions,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Society’s 
operations,  have  been  attended  with  a remarkable  amount  of  success. 

We  examined  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill,  the  Secretary,  as  to  the  change  of  policy  Ev.  23  233. 
introduced  into  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools,  from  the 
time  of  the  Report  of  1825,  and  he  stated  to  us  that  the  basis  of  that  change  was 
the  substitution  of  competitive  examination  for  the  system  of  patronage  in  the 
selection  of  pupils  for  the  free  scholarships  in  the  institution.  This  system  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Dundalk  Institution,  in  the  year  1839,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray.  Four  free  places  were  given  to  pupils  selected 
from  the  county  of  Louth,  and  four  to  those  selected  from  the  county  of  Down  ; 

Louth  being  the  county  where  the  institution  was  located,  and  Down  the  county 
in  which  the  property  which  formed  the  chief  endowment  of  the  school  was  situate. 

The  system  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  the  Dundalk  school  that,  in  the  year 
1840,  it  was  extended,  to  the  other  boarding-schools  of  the  Society.  The  system 
was  found  to  be  beneficial,  not  only  in  securing  a good  class  of  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tutions, but  in  affording  a great  stimulus  to  the  Scriptural  schools  in  the  several 
districts  of  selection. 

In  1843  a further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  converting  Santry 
into  a training  institution,  and  by  applying  the  system  of  competitive  examination 
to  the  re-election  of  pupils  who  had  completed  a period  of  four  years  in  the 
boarding  schools  of  the  Society  to  a scholarship  of  three  years  at  the  training 
institution  at  Santry. 

The  same  system  was  applied  to  the  selection  of  one  pupil  for  Santry  from  each 
of  the  day  schools  directly  supported  by  the  Society ; and  at  the  same  time  a plan 
was  introduced  of  admitting  paying  boarders  and  day  scholars  on  terms  so  mode- 
rate as  to  allow  children  of  respectable  persons  of  limited  means  to  be  admitted. 

This  inode  of  selecting  the  candidates  led  to  permanent  arrangements  for  send- 
ing an  annual  deputation  from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  to  their  different 
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schools  and  institutions,  and  this  now  forms  a characteristic  feature  in  the 
management  of  the  Society. 

We  received  a return  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  giving  an  account  of 
these  examinations  as  they  are  now  conducted. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  Scriptural  references;  reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar,  the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic.  I here 
are  rules  as  to  the  admission  of  candidates,  the  principal  one  being  that  they 
must  have  been  in  attendance  on  a Scriptural  school,  within  a certain  prescribed 
district,  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  examination.  Scriptural 
schools  are  defined  to  be  those  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by  all 
the  children  who  can  read. 

This  rule,  as  we  have  already  observed,  excludes  the  pupils  of  National,  and 
other  non-exclusive  schools,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  be  discontinued,  as  it  is  an 
undue  limitation  of  the  benefits  intended  to  be  bestowed  on  poor  children. 

The  Society  award  special  certificates  to  the  schoolmasters  of  each  school 
from  which  a pupil  is  selected.  From  the  Reports,  of  our  .Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, and  from  our  own  observation,  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
boarding  institutions  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  we  think  that  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  the  Society  for  the  contrast  that  these  institutions  present  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  at  so  late  a period  as  1825.  The  Society  were  not 
deterred  by  the  failure  of  the  system  which  they  had  previously  pursued,  by  the 
discredit  into  which  the  Society  had  fallen,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  large 
annual  grants  of  public  money.  They  courageously  adopted  an  entirely  new  policy, 
and  devoted  their  exertions  to  turning  the  great  charity,  they  had  charge  of 
to  the  best  account  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  conscientiously  avail  them- 
selves of  it  upon  the  exclusive  religious  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
institutions  of  the  Incorporated  Society  were  the  only  schools  in  which  we  found 
the  free  places  all  filled  up,  and  all  given  on  a system  that  secured  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rights.. 

Whilst  we  consider  the  Incorporated  Society  entitled  to  this  amount  of 
approbation,  we  must  notice  some  portion  of  their  arrangements  which  we  think 
capable  of  improvement.  A twofold  injurious  effect  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
of  the  annual  visitation  of  the  Committee  to  the  day  schools  being  chiefly  con- 
ducted with  a view  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  scholarship..  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  master  has  full  notice  of  the  period  of  visitation,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  successful  candidates,  and 
not  to  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  entire  school.  The  circumstance  that  the  Com- 
mittee judges  of  the  master  so  much  by  the  preparation  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, has  the  effect  of  leading  him  to  devote  too  much  time  to  a few  clever 
boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  number,  who  have  no  chance  of  being  successful. 
To  obviate  this  injurious  effect,  the  day  schools  should  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a paid  inspector,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  them  without  notice  at 
different  periods  of  the  year*,  and  to  examine  all  the  pupils. 

Another  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Incorporated  Society  which  we  had 
occasion  to  examine,  was  the  state  of  their  accounts  ; these  were  very  accurately 
kept  upon  the  plan  that  the  Society  had  dii’ected.  and  were  very  regularly 
audited.  W e find,  however,  that  the  form  of  accounts  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  the  charter.  Its  provisions  require 
a distinction  between  the  income  and  capital  of  the  society ; the  correct  method 
of  effecting  this  object  is  to  have  the  accounts  kept  in  the  business-like  form 
of  books  by  double  entry.  The  accounts  of  the  society  were  simply  statements  of 
income  and  expenditure ; thus,  whilst  they  showed  the  annual  receipt  of  dividends 
on  £98,000  worth  of  funded  property,  there  was  no  account  of  the  funded  property 
itself.  The  system  of  audit  was  also  defective.  One  of  the  auditors  examined 
before  us  himself  suggested  that  the  auditing  ought  to  be  done  in  a public  office, 
by  responsible  persons,  who  were  men  of  business,  which,  generally  speaking, 
clergymen  are  not. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  before  us  that  purchases  of  annuities  payable 
by  the  Society  had  been  made  by  their  land  agent,  and  that  in  one  of  these 
transactions  the  law  agent  acted  as  solicitor  at  once  for  the  Society,  for  the 
agent,  and  for  the  seller  of  the  annuity.  The  circumstance  that  the  annuity 
was  conveyed,  not  to  the  agent  in  his  own  name,  but  to  a trustee  for  him,  shows 
that  both  these  officers  felt  that  the  transaction  was  a questionable,  one.  We 
think  they  are  to  be  censured  for  having  placed  themselves  in  a position  where 
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their  interests  were  or  could  be  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  Society  for 
which  they  were  acting. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  limiting  the  competition  for  the  free  places  to 
children  educated  in  Scriptural  schools,  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the 
competition  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  United  Church. 

The  day  schools  of  the  Society  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a paid 
inspector,  visiting  without  notice,  and  examining  all  the  pupils. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  should  be  kept  upon  a system  of  book-keeping  by 
double  entry,  and  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should 
not  be  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  by  clergymen,  but  should 
be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin. 

. We  have  recommended  that  the  Celbridge  Institution  should  be  converted 
into  a training  establishment  for  schoolmistresses. 

W e have  recommended  that  schools  for  the  exclusive  education  of  members  of 
the  United  Church,  now  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  We  have  also  recommended  that 
Bishop  Foy’s  School  in  Waterford,  should  be  placed  under  its  care,  and  that 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  should  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  funds 
of  some  other  exclusive  Church  schools. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  schools  so  transferred  to  the  Incorporated 
Society,  should  be  made  subject,  so  far  as  the  intention  of  the  founders  admit,  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  Society,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  selection  of 
candidates  by  competitive  examination ; and  that  the  expense  of  administering 
the  newly-transferred  trusts  be  defrayed  out  of  the  several  trust  funds. 

We  think  that  the  executive  _ body  for  governing  the  Incorporated  Society 
might  be  improved  by  having  on  it  a paid  member  of  the  Committee,  on  whom  a 
special  responsibility  would  devolve,  both  as  regards  the  visitation  of  schools 
and  the  inspection  of  estates. 

As  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  policy  of  the  Society  which  may 
lender  the  sites  of  some  of  its  schools  no  longer  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  we  think  that  in  the  case  of  persons  under  disabilities  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  relieving  the  Society  from  restrictions  in  the  deeds  of 
foundation  of  the  schools,  or  for  charging  the  estates  of  such  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  re-purchasing  the  school  sites.  The  Society  should  also  be  enabled  to 
sell,  with  an  indefeasible  title,  the  small  estates  that  they  hold  in  different  parts  of 
the  country— the  adjoining  proprietors,  however,  should  be  first  offered  the 
option  of  purchasing,  and  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  should  be  held  in 
trust  to  be  re-invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  land. 

While  our  report  was  under  consideration,  we  received  a communication  from 
the  Board  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  applying  to  us  to  recommend  “that 
power  be  granted  to  the  Society  to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  localities  of 
schools  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  which  funds  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  Society,  provided  that,  in  each  of  such  changes,  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  for  the  time  being  should  be  first  obtained.” 
In  support  of  this  application,  the  Board  states  “At  present  the  Society  is  bound 
in  several  instances  to  maintain  or  assist  day  schools  of  an  inferior  class,  and  in 
localities  where  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal  preclude  a hope  of  any  greater 
benefit  resulting  than  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  ordinary  parochial  schools, 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  schools  in  question  really  occupy  the  place  of  parochial 
schools.  The  Society  then  conceives  that  it  is  fully  justified  in  respectfully  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  matter,  and  in  suggesting  the  expediency 
of  relieving  the  Society  from  such  burdens,  and  enabling  it  to  divert  the  funds,  now 
occupied  to  little  profit,  comparatively  speaking,  to  more  comprehensive  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  country,  generally;  while  by  rendering 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  proposed  changes  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  security  is  afforded  that  the  advisability  of 
each  alteration  would  be  very  maturely  considered,  and  such  attention  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  locality  likely  to  be  affected,  as  so  important  a matter  demands.” 
We  desire  to  express  our  approval  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  the 
Incorporated  Society.  We  think,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  the  power  thus 
proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  Incorporated  Society,  should  be  extended  to  all 
trustees  and  corporate  bodies,  intrusted  with  the  management  of  endowments  of 
an  exclusive  character,  with  a similar  restriction,  as  to  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council. 
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Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting 
Dr.  1. Statement  of  tlie  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 


Amount 
applicable  to 
the  general 
purposes  of 
the  Society. 


Gross  Income.  ! Outgoings. 


Particulars  of  Gross  Income  and  Outgoings  therefror 


Sources  of  Income. 


Balance, 


Cash  in  Bank  of  Ireland  to  credit  of  Society,  on  1st 

April,  1854, 

Do.  in  hands  of  Secretary  on  1st  April,  1854, 

Do.  received  by  Agent  in  Kent  and  Rent-charges, 

Do.  received  by  Secretary,  being  Dividends  on  Govern- 
ment Stock 

Allowances  for  Poor  Kate,  Income  Tax,  Pay- 
ment for  County  Cess,  Repairs  on  sundry 
Premises,  Quit  Rent,  Agent’s  Pees,  Bai- 
liff's Salary,  &c„  &c.,  per  Agent’s  Account 
(including  Balance  due  by  Agent  to  So- 
ciety, viz.,  £36), 

Allowance  as  Income  Tax  on  Dividends,  as 

above, 

Payments  made  by  Secretary  to  Ministers  of 
Athlone  and  Roscommon,  Rents  of  School 
Farms,  &c 

Do.  received  by  Agent  in  Rents,  &c., 

Do.  Balance  due  to  Agent  on  foot  of  year's  Account,  . 
Do.  Dividends  oil  Stock  to  credit  of  Pococke  Estate,  . 

Allowances  for  Poor  Rates,  Income  Tax, 
Head  Rents,  Rent-charges,  Agent’s  Fees, 
Legacies  under  Gorman’s  Bequest,  andMis- 
cellaneous  Disbursements,  per  Agent’s 

Account 

Payments  made  to  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  others,  by  Secretary,  in  Head 

Rents  and  Rent-charges 

Allo  wance  as  Income  Tax  on  Dividends,  as 
above 


Ranelagli  Estate. 


Pococke  Estate, 


General  Estates, 


To  Cash  received  by  Agent  in  Rents,  &c.,  .... 

,,  Do.  received  out  of  Six  Turnpike  Road  Debentures,  . 

,,  Do.  Balance  due  to  Agent  on  foot  of  year's  Account,  . 

,,  Do.  Dividends  on  Stock  to  credit  of  Farra  Estate, 
Boland's  Devise,  and  Somerville's  Bequest, 

Allowances  for  Poor  Ra  te,  Income  Tax,  Cost 
of  Improvements  on  certain  Premises, 
Agent's  Fees,  Bailiff’s  Salary,  Head  Rents 
and  Rents,  Sundry  Disbursements,  per 

Agent's  Account, 

Payments  of  Head  Rents  and  Rent-charges 

by  Secretary 

Allowance  as  Income  Tax  on  Dividends,  as 
above 


Do.  Interest  for  year  on  £40,000,  3}  per  cent.  Stock,  . 
Do.  Like,  £56,666  13s.  4d.,  3 per  cent. 

Consols,  . 

Allowances  asIncomeTax,  at  Is.  2d.,  on  said 

Stock  in  Consols, 

Allowances  as  commission  charged  by  Bank 
of  Ireland  on  said  dividends  on  stock  in 
British  Funds, 

Ordinary  Income,  including  balance  as  above, 

Do.  produced  by  sale  of  £1,082  Is.,  3J  Government 
stock,  same  being  required  to  meet  expenses  of 
building  at  Athlone  Ranelagh  school, 

Do.  received  from  three  masters  of  institutions  (Falloon, 
Turner,  Cunningham),  being  payments  on  ac- 
count of  sums  advanced  to  them  by  Society,  £25 

from  each, 

Do.  received,  being  repayment  of  Premiums  of  Insu- 
rance on  lives  of  George  Clarke  and  George  Payne, 
the  Policies  being  assigned  to  the  Society  as  secu- 
rity for  debts  due  by  those  parties, 


British  Funds, 


Ranelagh  Estate, 


Miscellaneous, 


is.  ud.  stated  in  the  Oth  column,  £207  13s. 
riding  new  desks  for  enlarged  school- room, 
under  “ Teachers'  and  Officers’  Salaries,”  c 


'•  "d.  was  expended  in  providing  new  bedsteads  and  b< 
exceeds  the  average  by  £15,  a gratuity  to  late  ushcress 
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English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 
Incorporated  Society,  for  the  Tear  ending  31st  March,  1855. 


Institutions  and  Day  Schools. 


Servants, 
Fuel,  Soap, 
and  Candles. 


Stationery, 
and  other 
School 
Requisites. 


Dundalk,  Male  Institution, 

Pococke,  ,, 

Primrose  Grange, 

San  try,  ,, 

Atlilone,  Ranelagh, 
Roscommon,  do.  Female, 
Celbridge,  „ 


Ark  low,  Male  Day  School, 
Clonmel,  ,, 

Ray,  Male  and  Female, 
Trim,  Male 
Trim,  Female 
Newport,  Male 
Newport,  Female 
Stradbally,  Male 
Stradbally,  Female 
Cashel,  Male 
Cashel,  Female 
BirdhiU,  Male  & Female 


378  2 
187  3 

5 0 0|  183  17  10j 

5 o o!  76  4 2, 

3 10  0 135  10  10 

) 0 0|  167 

) 5 0|  166 

1 12  8j  448 


,114  2 & 1,742  1 


43  18 
50  0 


d.  £ s 

) 0 49 
1 0 15  0 10| 
) 0 16  3 
) 0 9 16 

) 8 60  3 
) 0 23  16 


93  18 
10  17  10| 
146  8 8 


3 


10  3 


12  0 
12  16  6 1 


*109  10  3 1,065  3 I 


Building 

and 

Irnprove- 


j-  Annual  Contribution  towards  support  of  Cashel  schools, 

. The  like,  do.  BirdhiU  school, 


85  10 
63  10 


27  13  10| 
10  0 


5 0 0| 


Ballycastle  (Ramoan)  Parochial  School,  Annual  Contribution 

Athlone,  St.  Peter’s,  do.  do.  

Innishannon,  do.  do. 

Officers’  Salaries,  viz. : — Secretary,  Clerk  and  Book-keeper,  and  Messenger, 

Law  Expenditure — Law  Agents’  Salary  (£150),  and  sundry  law  costs  incurred,  

Stationery  and  Account — Books  lor  Secretary’s  and  Agent’s  offices,  Printing  connected  with  schools  and  estates,  . 

Advertisements,  postage,  and  incidental  expenses,  

Society  house — Cost  of  fuel,  taxes,  insurance  against  lire,  caring  house,  cleaning  offices,  sundry  repairs,  ironmongery,  I 

matting,  &c.,  1 

Annuities,  viz.  :~Sums  paid  to  retired  masters,  mistresses,  and  officers  of  the  Society £665 

Do.  allowed  invalid  women,  formerly  inmates  of  the  Society’s  institutions,  . . 65 

Schools  in  general. — Expenses  of  the  Annual  Deputation  from  the  Society,  in  visiting  its  institutions  and 

schools  in  June,  July,  1854,  . . . . . 117 

Insurance  against  fire  (£12  9s.  9 d.),  cost  of  350  honorary  certificates  for  presentation 
to  teachers  of  successful  candidates  for  admission  (£17  9s.) 29  1 

Innishannon — Donation  from  the  Society,  as  landlord,  towards  erection  of  a new  church  at  Innishannon, 

Balance — By  Cash  to  credit  of  Society  in  Bank  of  Ireland,  31st  March,  . . . . . . . 1,914  1 

Do.  „ in  hands  of  Secretary,  do.,  . 546  1 


Celbridge — continued. — The  “ Building,”  &c.,  stated  in  Stli  e 
Celbridge— continued.— In  the  sum  stated  under  “ Allowance 
preceding  year. 

Arklow. — The  amount  paid  master  is  £86  per  annum,  and  a 
three  quarters’  salary  and  allowance,  viz.,  £28  10s.  only,  were  pa 

Society’s  House. — The  amount  here  stated,  £134  Os.  Id.,  is  i__ „ 

inasmuch  as  it  iucludcs  a sum  of  £25  Cs,  6d.  paid  for  fuel  supplied  during  preceding  year. 


n 4th  column,  is 

itor  is  allowed  £2  per  annum.  Owing  to 
'ithin  the  year  in  question,  as  stated  in  Is 

...  properly  chargeable  under  this  head  during  year  in  question, 


irregularity  in  the  master's  application 
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2. — Incorporated  Society’s  Boarding  Institutions. 


School,  j 

Pupils. 

A 

n ri 

Number. 

Locality  of  School. 

1 § 

'i'i 

1 

| 

§ 

FnT 

State  of  Instruction. 

K 

1 5 

li 

On  Roll. 

1 I 

o 

« 

1 

£ | 
1 

1 

Pi 

fi 

Roll 

Leinster  : 

Dublin. 

Santry  Training  Institu- 

tion.  Boys,  . 

96 

59; 

100 

j 99 

99 

_ 

£16. 

£2  to  £4. 

13; 

Satisfactory. 

Kildare. 

Celbridge,  Girls, 

Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny ; St.  John’s,  Po- 

152 

36 

56 

58 

58 

" 

" 

Horn. 

- 

58 

Satisfactory. 

cocke,  Boys, 

901 

26 

27 

27 

- 

- 

£13to£14. 

£2 

18 

Very  satisfactory. 

Louth. 

Dundalk,  Boys, 

140i 

42 

84 

Sdi 

82 

2 

- 

i 

£14  10s. 

£2. 

39 

Generally  satisfac- 

to  £24. 

tory,  but  sufficient 

Westmeath. 

attention  not  paid  to 
commercial  studies. 

Leney;  Parra,  Boys, 

90 

22 

32 

41 

41 

- 

- 

INon-founda- 

£2 

30 

Satisfactory. 

10s. 

Connaught : 

jRoseommon. 

2l| 

Atlilone ; Banelagh,  Boys, 

134 

42 

76 

73 

3 

' 

£16. 

£2  to  £3, 
and  £4. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Roscommon ; Ranelagh, 
Girls,  .... 

.69 

17 

29 

29 

- 

- 

- 

: £18  18s.  : 
to  £20. 

- 

26 

Satisfactory. 

Sligo. 

Killaspicbrone ; Primrose 

-! 

Grange,  Boys, 

12 

20 

36 

36 

- 

- 

£14  10s. 

I Os.  | 

11 

Very  satisfactory. 

885 

2i 

318 

1 451!  445 

i 5 

- 

i 

216 

* No  regular  register. 


3. — Incorporated  Society’s  Day  Schools. 


l ° 

Pupils. 

| Number. 

Religion. 

Locality  of  School. 

If  i 

if# 

| 

i 

Free 

|£“ 

gl 

i 1 

1 ! 

g 

I- 

g 

I 

Roll. 

< ° : 

o 

f§ 

P< 

o 

< 

Leinster: 

Meath. 

Trim,  Boys 

287 

22 

28 

28 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

13 

Not  satisfactory. 

Trim,  Girls, 

42 

26' 

33 

31 

2 

_ 

_ 

10s.  to 

10 

Satisfactory. 

£1. 

Queen's  County. 

Stradbally, 

308 

18 

2 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

12 

Unsatisfactory. 

Wicklow. 

Arklow,  Boys, 

152 

45 

50 

50 

- 

" 

- 

4s.  id. 

10 

Not  satisfactory. 

Munster  : 

Tipperary. 

Cashel,  Deanery, Parochial  Free, Boys,! 

100 

9 

13 

12 

. 

. 

Some 

About 

Not  satisfactory. 

pay 

4s.  id. 

Cashel,  Deanery, Parochial  Free,  Girls, ! 

82 

19 

23 

18 

- 

- 

- 

Some 

19 

Satisfactory,  but  elemen- 

pay  6s. 

Cioumel,  St.  Mary  s Parochial,  . j 

100 

26 

17 

- 

_ 

- 

None. 

26 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Kilcomentry;  Birdhill,  . 

166 

13 

25 

22 

3 

- 

- 

None. 

25 

Satisfactory  as  an  ele- 

mentary  school. 

Newport,  Boys 

132 

24, 

51 

24 

9 

- 

- 

None. 

51 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Newport,  Girls,  . . . . 

18 

1 

- 

- 

None. 

18 

Very  unsatisfactory. 

Ulster  : 
Donegal. 

Ray, , 

120 

72 

129 

16 

32 

81 

- 

12s. 

20 

School  closed  for  vacation. 

1621 

: 289 

420 

249' 

49 

' 81 

- 

214 
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Schools  Founded  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

This  Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1792,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  1800.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  was  the 
founding  of  schools  ; and  out  of  the  assistance  which  they  obtained  from  private 
individuals  and  the  annual  grants  from  Parliament,  they  contributed  a considerable 
sum  towards  the  building  of  schoolhouses.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1825,  that  there  were  then  226  schools  in  connexion  with 
this  Association,  of  which  1 67  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  59  with  one  or 
more  other  societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these  schools  exceeded  12,600, 
about  9,000  belonging  to  the  former  class  of  schools. 

The  practice  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  schools,  to  the  building  of 
which  they  contributed,  was  to  secure  in  every  case  a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity, 
as  a consideration  for  the  money  which  they  advanced  in  aid  of  building.  They 
also  generally  received  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  building  grant.  Most  of  the 
schools  erected  under  their  auspices  are  still  in  existence,  and  carried  on  under 
the  deeds  of  endowment,  made  in  the  way  we  have  noticed. 

These  conveyances  are  all  made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens ; and  the 
appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  regulation  of  the  school  are  vested  in 
the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situate;  and  the  children  of  the 
United  Church  are  required  to  be  taught  the  Church  catechism.  The  Society, 
down  to  the  year  1827,  received  annual  grants  from  Parliament,  and  out  of  these 
grants  contributed  salaries  towards  the  support  of  these  schools. 

After  their  annual  grant  was  withdrawn,  they  discontinued  this  mode  of  assisting 
schools,  and  finally  gave  up  all  connexion  with  them,  although  they  retain  in  their 
custody  many  of  the  leases  that  were  made.  These  leases  were  placed  in  our  hands 
for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry;  and  the  books  relating  to  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  grants  that  were  made  for  school  purposes,  were  also  placed  at  our 
disposal.  By  these  means  we  were  enabled  to  trace  a number  of  endowments. 

As  the  Society  has  no  longer  any  connexion  with  schools,  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  a special  class  of  those  which  they  founded  or  supported,  but 
they  are  noticed  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  in  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  respectively  situate. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  with  regard  to  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  without  noticing  the  great  prudence  and  care  with  which 
their  business,  with  respect  to  the  schools,  seems  to  have  been  conducted.  We 
find  that  in  scarcely  any  instance  was  the  money  paid  without  the  lease  having- 
been  perfected,  that  the  leases  were  all  made  on  printed  and  inexpensive  forms, 
and  contained  no  clause  calculated  to  render  the  endowment  insecure ; and  that 
they  were  duly  executed. 

The  books  of  the  Society  have  been  kept  in  a careful  manner ; so  that  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  its  proceedings  with  regard  to  endowments. 

W e recommend  that  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  relating  to  endowments,  should  be  deposited 
with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  for  registration. 

That  power  should  be  given  by  statute  to  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  persons  holding  property  in  trust  for  them,  to  transfer  to  any  trustee  or 
trustees  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  endowment  is 
situate,  all  their  authority  or  interest  in  any  exclusive  endowment  connected  with 
the  United  Church. 

That  all  their  authority  or  interest  in  any  non-exclusive  endowment  should  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 


Endowments  for  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland. 

The  first  legislative  provision  in  Ireland  against  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of 
charities  was  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Charles  I.,  which  made  it 
compulsory  on  bishops,  to  whom  donations  were  made,  to  execute  trusts,  but  it 
was  specially  limited  to  this  purpose. 

The  next  step  towards  securing  the  application  of  charitable  donations  and 
bequests  was  taken  by  the  Irish  Parliament  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Registrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court  was  required  to  make  a constat  of  all 
charitable  legacies  and  bequests  for  pious  uses.  The  duty  of  making  similar 
returns  was  afterwards  imposed  on  the.  Registrar  by  statute. 


Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq. 
Rep.  1825,  pp. 
30-31. 

Vide  p.  19,  supra. 
Rep.  1826,  p.  6. 


1634. 

10  Car.  I.  Sess.  3, 
c.  1. 


1644. 

Irish  Commons 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
324. 
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School  Endow- 
ments under 
Bequests  Board. 

1759. 

Irish  Commons 
Journal,  vol.  vi. 
p.  15fi. 

1763. 

3 Geo.  III.  c.  18. 


1763. 

Irish  Lords 
Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  277. 

1766. 

Irish  Lords 
Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  374. 


1800. 

40  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 


Ibid.  s.  2. 


1812. 

52  Geo.III.  c.  101. 


1844. 

7 and  8 Vic.  c.  97. 


Ibid.  s.  12. 


Ibid.  s.  19. 


In  1759  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  and  funds  granted  for  charitable  uses  had  been  applied. 
The  result  was  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  3 Geo.  III.  ch.  18,  which  recites  that 
“ the  pious  intentions  of  many  charitable  persons  were  frequently  defeated  by 
the  concealment  or  misapplication  of  their  donations  or  bequests,  to  public  or 
private  charities.”  The  Act  provided  that  annual  returns  of  all  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  contained  in  any  will  should  be  made  by  Vicars-General 
and  the  Registrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  respectively,  and  copies  of  the  return,  upon  oath,  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  each  House  of  Parliament.  Executors  were  required  to  pub- 
lish three  times  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  within  three  months  after  probate,  any 
charitable  donation  and  bequest,  with  the  date  of  the  will,  the  names  of  the  testator, 
legatees,  and  trustees. 

In  1763  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  appointed  a Committee  to  inquire  and 
examine  into  charities,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 
The  Lords’  Committee  continued  to  be  appointed  each  year,  until  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  year  1800. 

In  1776,  after  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons  prepared  heads  of  a bill  for  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords’  Committee  to  Commissioners,  and  sent  them  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  the  Lords  declined  entering  on  the  subject,  preferring  to  await  the  Report 
of  their  own  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the  inquiry  had  been  referred. 

At  the  time  of  the  union,  the  duties  of  the  Lords’  Committee  were  transferred  to 
the  first  Charitable  Bequest  Board,  which  was  then  established.  It  consisted 
of  the  prelates  of  the  United  Church,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  twelve  Judges, 
the  Incumbents  of  the  parishes  in  the  city  of  Dublin, and  some  other  dignitaries;  all 
members  of  the  United  Church.  This  board  was  empowered  to  sue  for  charitable 
donations  “withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied,'’  and  to  apply  the  same  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  donors.  In  case  it  were  inexpedient,  unlawful,  or  impractic- 
able to  apply  the  same  strictly  according  to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the 
donors,  the  Board  was  empowered  “to  apply  same  to  such  charitable  and  pious  pur- 
poses as  they  should  judge  to  be  nearest  and  most  conformable  to  the  directions 
and  intentions  of  the  donors.”  The  returns  requix-ed  in  the  Statute  3 Geo.  III., 
c.  18,  were  directed  to  be  made  to  the.  Secretary  of  the  Board  instead  of  to  the 
Clerk  of  Parliament. 

The  law  with  regard  to  charities  was  amended  by  a Statute  passed  in  the  year 
1812,  which  facilitated  the  redress  of  abuses,  and  the  settlement  of  schemes, 
by  allowing  application  for  those  purposes  in  Chancery  by  summary  petition. 

The  policy  of  intrusting  the  entire  protection  of  charitable  donations  and  be- 
quests to  an  exclusive  board  having  been  objected  to,  a mixed  board  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  year  1844,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  together  with  ten  persons  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  all  matters  relating  to  religious  usages  or  discipline  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a committee  composed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  membei’s  of  the  Board, 
where  the  charity  concerned  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  other  cases  to  a Committee 
composed  of  the  Protestant  members. 

This  Board  was  empowered  to  sue  for  charitable  donations  “ withheld,  con- 
cealed, or  misapplied,”  and  to  apply  the  same  accoi’ding  to  the  intention  of  the 
donors,  but  the  aj-pres  powers  conferred  on  the  preceding  Board,  in  cases  where 
the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donor  could  not  be  strictly  complied  with, 
were  not  given  to  the  new  one. 

The  Statutes  3 Geo.  III.  c.  18,  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  were  repealed  by  the 
first  section  of  the  new  Act;  but  the  above-mentioned  provisions,  requiring  returns 
on  oath  of  charitable  devises  or  bequests  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
advertisements  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  by  executors,  were  re-enacted. 

The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ai*e  bound,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  sue  for  endowments  for  schools  when  withheld,  con- 
cealed, or  misapplied,  and  to  apply  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors. 
These  charities,  however,  form  but  a small  portion  of  those  falling  under  their  care. 

The  Commissioners  made  a return  to  us  of  the  funds  vested  in  them  for 
schools the  bequests  were  thirty-eight  in  number,  only  a few  of  them  extending 
to  charitable  objects  other  than  those  of  education.  The  amount  of  the 
endowments  is  £26,966  15s.  7 cl.  in  consols,  the  interest  on  which,  together  with 
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rents  and^  annuities  producing  £1,651  15s.  7 d.  forms  a total  annual  income  of  School  Endow- 
£2,460  15s.  7d.  These  endowments  were  made  the  subject  of  inspection  or  in-  meets  under 
quirj  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  Bequest  Boakd- 
and  Endowments.  Only  two  of  them  were  brought  under  our  notice  at  our 
public  courts,  held  in  the  provincial  towns — Tate’s  endowment  for  a school  at 
Wexford,  and  the  Killough  school  in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  subject  of  Tate’s  endowment  was  brought  before  us  by  the  Mayor  of  Ev  421 
Wexford,  at  our  court  held  in  that  town.  The  testator’s  will  bears  date  1794, 
and  the  amount  oi  the  endowment  is  now  £7,840  5s.  9d.  This  endowment  has  Ev.  422-428. 
been  inoperative  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  although  there  was  evidence  given 
before  us  that  the  money  might  have  been  judiciously  applied  in  promotin'*, 
education  in  Wexford.  We  inquired  as  to  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  with  regard  to  this 
charity,  and  found  that  it  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  late  and  the 
present  board  for  a long  time. 

In  the  year  1833,  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  assets 
were  administered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
by  distributing  a portion  among  sixty-two  persons,  who  claimed  as  poor  relations, 
and  by  allocating  another  portion  for  the  purchase  of  some  bread  for  distressed 
housekeepers,  in  pursuance  of  part  of  the  trusts  of  the  will;  and  the  residue  of  the 
fund  was  applicable  to  the  foundation  of  a school  in  Wexford.  In  1843,  1850, 
and  in  1853,  the  subject  of  this  endowment  was  re-considered  at  the  board;  but 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  local  trustees  to  a plan 
for  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  Commissioners,  after  carrying  on  a voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
trustees,  and  having  had  the  subject  under  consideration  for  a number  of  years, 
have  not  yet  succeeded,  in  bringing  the  charity  into  operation,  a fact  which  indi- 
cates that  they  are  not  invested  with  adequate  powers. 

We  received  evidence  at  Downpatrick  and  in  Dublin,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  W est,  Ev.  9778. 
complaining  of  the  state  of  the  endowment  for  a school  at  Killough,  and  detailing  Ev.  2030 5. 
a dispute  between. himself  and  the  trustees  of  another  endowment  for  a school  in 
the  same  place,  with  which  it  had  formerly  been  united,  the  funds  for  both  en- 
dowments being  vested  in  the  Bequest  Board.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  bequests 
has  not  been  in  operation  for  some  time  indicates  the  want  of  power  experienced 
by  the  Board  to  deal  with  cases  of  disputes  amongst  trustees  as  to  the  application 
of  funds  so  vested,  because  they  have  no  inspectors  or  other  means  enabling  them 
to  obtain  the  local  information  required  for  adjusting  such  disputes. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  several  cases  of  abused  or  misapplied  school 
charities  which  had  not  been  previously  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  were  brought  before  us  at  our  public  courts. 

We  referred  these  cases  to  them  Avith  the  view  of  having  immediate  steps  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  endowments. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  Elphin  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary  which  we  have  Vide,  p.  184 , infra. 
noticed  elsewhere,  the  Commissioners  succeeded  in  recovering  the  sum  of  £350. 

We  have  also  noticed  the  Crofton  Endowments,  where  proceedings  are  pending.  Vide,  p.  183, infra. 
1 he  results  of  their  proceedings  in  other  cases  which  have  been  communicated  to 
us  are  stated  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  cases  reported  on  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Vide  Bertrand’s 
which  illustrate  the  management  of  the  former  Bequest  Board,  and  the  defects  Charity,  p.  169. 
in  the  powers  of  the  present  Board.  Arldow,  Incorpo- 

Mr.  MacDonnell  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bequest  Board,  in  his  evidence  sdioofT??? 
before  us,  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  powers  of  the  Board,  which  affect  kellett’s  School  p 
school  as  Avell  as  other  charities.  171,  infra.  ’ ' 

The  Board  cannot  interfere  until  after  the  donations  have  been  “ivithheld,  B'erton>  p.  185. 
concealed,  or  misapplied and  they  have  no  poiver  to  accept  endowments  which  Ev‘  23172‘ 
parties  are  willing  to  intrust  to  their  care,  because  if  they  accept  them,  they  Ev.  23180-1. 
are  not  protected  by.the  Act  from  private  responsibility.  They  have  very  limited 
powers  of  inquiry  Avith  regard  to  endowments,  much  more  restricted  than  those 
which  exist  under  the  recent  English  Acts  for  the  better  administration  of  Chari-  16  & 17  Vic.  c. 
table  Trusts,  and  than  those  as  to  School  Endowments  intrusted  by  Statute  to  the  137. 
Commissioners  of  Education.  The  Board  have  moreover  adopted  a practice,  18  <k  19  Vic.  c. 
founded  upon.their  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  still  further  limits  m- 
their  proceedings : for  they  do  not  usually  take  any  steps  Avith  reference  to  an  ^107°" 
endoAvment,  except  on  the  complaint  of  persons  cognizant  of  the  circumstances.  Ev  23172 
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School  Endow-  A divided  responsibility  at  present  exists  between  the  Bequest  Board  and 
ments  undeb  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  in  cases  where  the  funds  belonging  to  a 
Beqtjest  Boabp.  under  a bequest  are  abused  or  misapplied  ; the  duty  of  guarding  against 

the  abuse  having  been  imposed  upon  each  Board  when  called  on  to  interfere. 

The  statutable  provisions  as  to  a return  on  oath  of  donations  and  bequests,  by 
the  Vicar- General  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Prerogative,  are  not  literally 
carried  into  effect,  but  certified  extracts  of  wills,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  such 
bequests,  are,  with  the  other  information  required  in  the  return,  regularly  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bequest  Board.  The  extracts  from  the  wills  do 
not  show  the  amount  when  a share  or  residue  is  bequeathed  or  the  amounts 
realized  when  the  estate  is  inadequate. 

The  following  plan,  based  on  a suggestion  which  was  brought  under  our  notice 
Er.  23174.  in  evidence,  would,  in  many  cases,  ascertain  the  exact  amount  and  value  of  the 
testator’s  property  applicable  to  educational  purposes.  Even  where  it  did  not 
do  this,  it  would  supply  valuable  information,  tending  towards  the  discovery  of 
those  particulars. 

The  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  in  all  cases  of  wills, 
containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  returns  to  the  Registrar  of 
School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of  the  testator’s  property,  as  estimated,  with 
a view  to  the  imposition  of  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  have  proved  the  will.  The  succession  and  legacy  duty  office 
should  make  similar  returns,  in  any  case  where  the  representatives  apply  either 
to  have  a deduction  of  probate  duty  made,  or  to  pay  an  increased  amount.  The 
same  officer  should  return  the  exact  sum  or  estimated  value  of  all  gifts  made  for 
educational  purposes,  whether  by  deed  or  will,  consisting  of  real  or  of  personal 
property,  which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  a view  to  the  collection 
of  the  legacy  or  succession  duties. 

The  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office  in  Eng- 
land ought  to  make  like  returns,  in  respect  of  any  wills  proved,  or  deeds 
executed  in  that  country,  which  should  contain  gifts  for  educational  purposes  to 
be  applied  in  Ireland. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Bequest  Act  giving  the  public  a right  of  access  to 
the  extracts  in  the  Bequest  Office,  even  on  the  payment,  of  fees. 

For  searches  by  the  public  at  the  office  for  Registry  of  Wills  fees  must  be  paid, 
and  where  full  copies  of  wills  are  required-,  these  fees  are  very  considerable.  The 
persons  searching  are  not  allowed  to  take  copies,  nor  will  extracts  be  given  to 
them.  The  officers  of  the  Board  are  allowed  to  make  searches  without  paying 
fees,  and  to  obtain  copies  at  half  the  usual  charges. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Registration  of  Charitable  Bequests  for  schools 
should  be  consolidated  with  the  registration  of  deeds  and  other  documents  con- 
taining evidence  specially  relating  to  educational  endowments,  under  an  officer 
charged  with  this  special  duty. 

That  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  should  compare  every  extract  with 
the  probate  of  the  will,  in  order  that  the  registered  extract  may  be  a complete 
document  on  which  all  persons  may  safely  act. 

That  all  searches  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  should 
be  free  of  expense,  the  public  being  permitted  without  payment  to  take  extracts 
or  copies  of  the  documents  there  lodged. 

In  defining  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  divided  responsibility  between 
them  and  the  Hequest  Board. 

That  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  declared  to  be  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Bequest  Board  to  institute  proceedings  incidental  to  the  recovery  and  realiza- 
tion of  trust  funds,  in  all  cases  where  proceedings  can  affect  other  charities  not 
under  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.' 

That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools 
to  proceed  where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered  would  come  under  their  care. 

That  either  Board  might  take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  by,  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  Board,  to  recover  funds  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
both. 

That  the  Bequest  Board  should  not  retain  any  funds  belonging  to,  or  anv 
control  over,  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  schools,  but  should  transfer  the  funds,  as  soon  as  realized, 
to  the  latter  Board. 
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Schools  of  Private  Foundation  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  were  constituted  in  1818  by  the 
Statute  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  107.  They  were,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  free  schools,  and  the  Royal  free  schools. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  visit  all  endowed  schools  except  certain  classes 
which  were  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  classes  of  endowed  schools 
exempted  were  nearly  all  exclusive  schools ; that  is,  schools  where  pupils  of  only 
one  religious  persuasion  had  a right  of  admission,  or  where  the  trustees,  being  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  had  power  to  enforce  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their 
religion  on  all  the  pupils.  The  exempted  schools,  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  those  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  Protestant  charter  or 
Incorporated  Society  schools,  endowments  for  the  education  of  persons  professing 
any  religion  other  than  that  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
schools  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  charter  or  statute.  Institutions 
under  special  visitors,  were,  up  to  the  year  1813,  almost  entirely  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  persons  of  the  United  Church.  The  Commissioners 
had  thus  charge  of  all  the  non-exclusive  schools,  and  of  the  few  exclusive  schools, 
not  included  in  the  exemptions.  The  parochial  schools  which  the  clergy 
were  bound  to  keep,  under  Statute  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  which  we  have  not 
however  treated  as  endowed  schools,  were  also  exempt  from  their  visitation. 

The  powers  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  were  of  the  most  ample 
character ; they  had  all  the  powers  of  visitors  at  common  law,  increased  by 
a statutable  provision  for  compelling  parties  to  give  them  information,  to 
produce  documents,  and  to  give  evidence  before  them.  They  also  had 
power  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  or  management  of  the  schools 
under  them ; and,  through  the  medium  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  remove 
trustees  of  private  endowments,  and  to  take  the  funds  under  their  own  care,  or 
place  them  under  the  control  of  new  trustees. 

By  a recital  in  the  Act,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  especially 
directed  to  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  endowed  by  Alderman  Preston, 
to  the  grammar  schools  referred  to  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  Inquiry  of  1807-12,  and  to  the  English  schools  referred  to  in 
the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners ; thus  implying  an  intention 
that  the  board  should  at  once  take  charge  of  these  schools  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed.  The  number  of  schools  thus  recommended  to  their  care  was 
eighty-one;  in  the  Reports  of  1807-12,  sixteen  were  reported  on  as  grammar 
schools,  and  sixty-five  as  English  schools. 

In  1822  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  the  3rd  Geo..  IV.  c.  79,  which 
extended  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  all  schools,  whether  endowed  before 
or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1813,  subject,  however,  to  the  exemptions 
contained  in  the  latter  Act. 

We  find  that  the  number  of  schools  of  private  foundation  under  the  care  of 
the  Commissioners  increased  from  twelve,  in  1831,  to  twenty-two,  in  1849,  of 
which  sixteen  were  grammar  and  six  English  schools;  and  a return  for  1853, 
and  another  since  made  to  us,  show  the  same  result,  with  the  exception  of  one 
additional  English  school,  that  established  at  Kilbricken  for  the  tenantry  of  the 
Navan  and  Ballyroan  school  estate. 


Grammar  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  grammar  schools  returned*  to  us  as  being  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  are  Ballyroan,  Bandon,  Carrickmacross,  Char- 
leville,  .Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Dundalk,  Eyrecourt,  Kilkenny,  Kinsale,  Lifford, 
Lismore,  Midleton,  Navan,  Waterford,  and  Youghal,  which  include  all  the  gram- 
mar schools  mentioned  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12, 
except  Castlebar  and  Rathfarnham,  the  endowments  for  which  are  not  in  opera- 
tion. Of  these,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  most  important, 
and  we  also  received  evidence  with  regard  to  several  of  them  in  our  public  Courts. 

Ballyroan , Queen  s County. 

Navan,  County  of  Meath. 

The  endowment  of  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  an  abused  trust.  It  was  made,  in  J 686,  by  Alder- 

* New  Ross  not  returned,  vide  p.  115,  infra. 
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man  John  Preston,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  granted  lands,  containing  1,737 
acres,  upon  trusts,  one  of  which  was  to  pay  a salary  of  £35  to  a Protestant  master 
to  teach  at  Navan;  and  another  to  pay  a salary  of  £25,  on  the  like  terms,  to  a 
master  at  Ballyroan.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  abused  charities,  appointed 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1764,  mention,  in  one  of  its  earliest 
Reports,  the  endowment  of  Alderman  J ohn  Preston  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Navan  and  Ballyroan  schools. 

The  charity  had  been  misapplied  for  about  thirty  years  before  that  time,  and 
a Chancery  suit  was  then  pending  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  trusts  of 
Alderman  John  Preston’s  will  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791,  in  their  notice  of  grammar  schools  of  private 
foundation,  observed  on  the  neglected  state  in  which  they  found  the  schools  of 
Navan  and  Ballyroan.  The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  devote  the  entire  of  their 
Second  Report  to  these  schools,  and  report  the  abuses  in  them  as  shameful. 

In  consequence  of  their  Report,  a special  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Act 
of  J813,  vesting  the  estates  of  these  charities  in  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, who  in  1814  held  visitations  on  these  schools,  and  made  arrangements  for 
placing  them  on  a proper  foundation.  The  Commissioners  next  intervened  in 
the  above  proceedings  then  still  pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  applied 
to  have  the  trustees  removed ; for  several  years  afterwards  they  noticed  these 
Chancery  proceedings  in  each  of  their  annual  Reports ; and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  after  their  appointment,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
estates,  and  thus  terminated  the  cause  which  had  been  pending  in  Chancery  for 
ninety-nine  years.  It  appears  that  the  costs  incurred  in  it  amounted  in  1808  to 
about  £3,000. 

Nearly  twenty  years  more  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Chancery 
suit,  and  during  that  time  the  schools  have  been  under  the  Commissioners.  We 
visited  the  schools,  and  examined  the  masters  with  respect  to  them. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  report  on  the  Ballyroan  school  is  most  unfavour- 
able. He  states  that  the  schoolhouse  is  in  a disgraceful  condition,  attended 
by  only  two  day  pupils,  out  of  three  on  the  roll,  and  that  their  education  is 
very  much  neglected.  Yet  the  master  is  paid,  by  the  Commissioners,  £92  6s.  2 d. 
a-year,  and  is  provided  with  a house  worth  £12  a-year ; and  he  has  an  assistant, 
whose  salary,  from  the  same  source,  is  £55  7s.  8 d.,  and  who  has  a cottage  worth 
£5  a-year.  No  benefit  appears  to  arise  from  this  endowment,  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned.  The  school  has  not  been  inspected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  since  1838. 

With  regard  to  Ballyroan,  it  was  suggested  in  evidence,  that  the  endow- 
ment might  be  transferred  to  Maryborough,  the  chief  town  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  situate  at  a distance  of  seven  miles,  where  there  was  at  one  time  a 
diocesan  school,  and  where  a great  want  is  felt  of  the  means  of  education  for  the 
middle  classes. 

Another  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  his  report  on  Navan  school  states, 
that  he  found  no  boarders,  and  but  three  day  boys  present  out  of  five  on  the  roll, 
of  whom  four  were  free,  and  all  belonging  to  the  United  Church.  Of  the  three 
boys  present,  one,  who  was  preparing  for  Trinity  College,  seemed  very  well 
taught ; but  the  others,  who  had  but  lately  joined  the  school,  knew  less  than 
the  average  of  boys  in  the  National  schools.  From  what  we  could  learn,  there 
seems  great  difficulty  in  making  the  endowment  efficient  at  Navan,  and  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  notices  the  bad  situation  of  the  schoolhouse. 

It  thus  appears  as  if  some  fatality  attended  these  schools,  or  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  situate  ; for  on  no  schools  has  a greater  amount  of  inquiry  been 
bestowed,  and  in  the  case  of  no  schools  have  more  expensive  and  protracted 
legal  proceedings  been  adopted,  and  yet  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  a more 
unsatisfactory  state. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  purposes  of  the  founder  would  be  best  accom- 
plished by  uniting  the  two  endowments,  and  establishing  one  efficient  school 
at  Maryborough,  which  is  the  nearest  large  town  to  the  charity  estate. 

Bandon,  County  of  Cork. 

The  school  at  Bandon  was  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  about  1610 ; and, 
by  his  will  in  1642,  he  created  or  confirmed  a charge  in  its  favour  of  £20  a-year 
for  the  master,  and  £10  for  the  usher,  and  gave  directions  that  the  school 
should  be  further  assisted  by  the  building  of  a schoolhouse,  which  he  directed 
his  heirs  to  keep  in  repair.  This  will  was  made  during  the  great  rebellion  which 
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commenced  in  1641,  and  according  to  it  the  directions  of  the  testator  were  not  to  Grammar  Schools 
be  carried  into  effect  until  peace  should  be  restored.  The  school  was  assisted  under 
subsequently  by  the  Corporation  of  Bandon.  The  extent  of  this  assistance  was,  'C°M£oaxS  °F 
in  1791,  £20  a-year.  

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices  that  the  salary  at  present  paid  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  is  £40,  being  an  increase  on  the  sum  granted  for  the  master 
and  usher  by  the  Earl  of  Cork. 

The'  school  is  at  present  attended  by  twenty-five  pupils,  four  of  whom  are 
boarders.  There  are  no  free  pupils,  and  the  right  of  admission  to  such  is  denied 
by  the  master.  Fifteen  of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  United  Church,  and  ten  are 
dissenters.  As  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  inspection,  he  had  no  opportunity  for  ascertaining,  by  examina- 
tion, what  general  progress  they  had  made  in  their  studies,  classical  or  English ; 
but  he  refers  to  the  distinctions,  scientific  and  literary,  obtained  by  pupils 
educated  in  the  school,  as  evidencing  the  master’s  capacity  to  conduct  a school  of 
this  kind  successfully. 

Carrickmacross,  County  of  Monaghan. 

Carrickmacross  School  was  endowed  in  1711,  by  Viscount  Weymouth,  who 
granted  a rent-charge  of  .£70  for  the  support  of  a grammar  school,  the  proceeds 
to  be  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  payment  of  the  master. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  state  that  a few  years  previously  a schoolhouse,  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
capable  of  containing  fifty  boarders,  and  a dwelling-house  for  the  master,  had  been  P-  373. 
built  by  Viscount  Weymouth.  The  attendance,  however,  did  not  exceed,  twenty- 
one,  of  whom  but  two  were  boarders. 

In  1803  a new  master  was  appointed ; when  the  attendance  rose  to  forty-spven  Com.  Educ. 
boarders,  and  eleven  day  scholars,  but  in  1812  he  had  ceased  to  be  master.  The  1807-13,  ltep. 
schoolhouse  was  then  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  school  attended  by  only  twelve  p>  2S0' 
boarders  and  nineteen  day  scholars. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  yard  and  offices  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition. The  attendance  consisted  of  twenty -three  pupils  present,  twenty  of 
whom  were  boarders  and  three  day  boys,  none  of  them  being  free.  The  number  on 
the  roll  was  twenty-six,  and  of  these  twenty-three  belonged  to  the  United  Church, 
and  the  remaining  three,  who  were  day  pupils,  were  Roman  Catholics.  Two  of  Table,  vol.  iii. 
the  day  boys  on  the  roll  were  returned  as  free.  The  pupils  in  general  were  well  P-  633- 
instructed,  as  well  in  classics  as  in  several  other  departments.  In  English  com- 
position, however,  they  were  not  much  advanced,  although  the  rules  of  the  foun- 
dation specially  direct  the  master’s  attention  to  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
founder  conferred  the  right  of  free  admission  on  all  persons  from  the  barony  of 
Farney,  which  was  his  estate  at  the  time  of  the  endowment ; nevertheless  the 
master  considers  it  altogether  optional  with  himself  whether  or  not  he  is  to 
receive  free  pupils,  and  exercises  the  discretion,  with  which  he  conceives  himself 
invested,  by  admitting  a very  small  number. 

The  deed  of  foundation  appoints  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ibid, 
the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  as  visitors,  with  directions  for  them,  or  two  of  them,  to  visit  annually,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  they  never  visit. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  this  want  of  visitation.  Vide,  p.181,  infra. 

Charlevillc,  County  of  Cork. 

Charleville  School  was  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  about  the  commence-  Com.  Educ. 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  particulars  of  this  endowment  are  at  1807-12,  Rep. 
present  unknown,  the  deed  of  foundation  not  being  forthcoming,  having,  it  is  P-  286- 
supposed  been  burned  long  since. 

The  school  is  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791.  It  is  there  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
stated  that  this  school,  which  had  been  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  was  at-  p-  373.  ’ 
tended  by  eight  day  pupils,  two  of  whom  were  free.  It  is  also  observed,  that  the 
ruins  of  a large  schoolhouse  existed,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  establish- 
ment had  originally  been  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  had,  in  1791, 
however,  fallen  into  a very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  at  present  it  appears  to  be 
much  in  the  same  condition.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  number  of  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
pupils  only  four,  and  none  of  them  free  ; the  schoolhouse  in  ruins,  and  the  state  P-  314.’ 
of  education  unsatisfactory.  The  master  receives  the  original  salary  of  £40  (late 
currency)  from  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  whom  his  appointment  was  made.  Though 
this  school  was  returned  as  being  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  it  has 
never  been  inspected  or  visited  by  them. 
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Clonakilty,  County  of  Cork. 

In  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  1812, . it  is  stated, 
that  there  was  then,  at  Clonakilty,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  one  of  the  largest 
endowed  classical  schools  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  report  it  as  having  been 
opened  in  1808,  and  to  have  been  established  by  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  who  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  there  was  then  half  an  acre 
of  land,  besides  a garden,  attached  to  it. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  included  the  school  amongst  those  under 
their  jurisdiction  in  1849,  and  in  1853;  and  also  amongst  those  that  they  have 
returned  to  us. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  by  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  by  the  Vicar,  and 
by  the  master  of  the  school,  that  the  school  is  not  endowed,  and  that  the  house 
and  land,  which  were  supposed  to  Constitute  the  endowment,  are  held  rent  free, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reported,  that  the  school  was  not  endowed,  and 
made  no  inspection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  should,  for  several  years,  have  returned  the  school  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  endowed  schools  under  their  charge,  and  also  have 
included  it  amongst  those  returned  to  us. 

Clonmel , County  of  Tipperary. 

The  Clonmel  classical  school  was  endowed  by  Richard  Moore,  Esq.,  and 
Stephen,  his  son,  in  1685,  being  one  year  after  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Kilkenny  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  just  before  Alderman  John  Preston 
endowed  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan.  The  lands  which  then  let  for  £42 
a-year,  were  conveyed  to  trustees,  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a grammar  school, 
where  the  children  of  Protestant  freemen  of  Clonmel  should  be  taught  gratis.  By 
the  deed  of  grant  it  was  provided  that  the  founders  or  their  heirs,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of  them, 
should  have  power  to  appoint  or  change  the  schoolmaster  as  they  might  think  fit. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  found  this  endowment  in  a very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. The  lands,  worth  £370  a-year,  had  been  leased  for  £200,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  the  heir  of  the  founder;  and  of  this  sum,  £120  was 
paid  to  a relative  of  his,  appointed  to  be  schoolmaster,  but  who  did  not  perform 
the  duties,  while  £80  was  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  who  kept  the  school. 
There  were  then  twenty-one  boarders  and  ten  day  scholars,  of  whom  only 
two  were  free. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  that  legal  proceedings  should  be  taken 
to  set  aside  the  lease,  so  as  to  render  the  funds  of  the  school  estate  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  endowment. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carey  being  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  patrons,  of  whom 
the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  was  one,  acquiesced  in  the  lease  of  the  school  estate 
until  1801,  when  the  estate  and  town  was  transferred  from  the  Mountcashel 
to  the  Bagwell  family.  He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Bagwell,  com- 
menced proceedings  in  Chancery  to  set  aside  the  lease,  and  eventually  the 
Court  decreed  to  that  effect ; but  a sub-lease,  which  had  been  made  by  the  lessee 
at  £400  a-year,  was  upheld  by  the  Court,  and  lasted  for  many  years  afterwards, 
its  expiration  not  being  noticed  until  the  year  1841,  when  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  The  master  carried  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  meantime  does  not  appear  to  have  kept 
up  the  school  in  a satisfactory  condition,  for  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12 
observe  that  there  were  then  no  boarders,  and  but  twenty-one  day  scholars,  of 
whom  only  one  was  free. 

The  present  master  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  who  claims  the 
right  of  appointment  conjointly  with  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  state  of  the  school.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  exercised  their  power  of  visitation.  The  visitors  selected  by  them 
were  not  members  of  their  own  board,  or  persons  under  their  control,  but  local 
persons  of  dignity  and  influence. 

The  visitors  found  the  affairs  of  the  school  in  a most  unsatisfactory  state,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  suggest  adequate  remedies;  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  made  no  further  effort  to  put  the  school  on  a satisfactory  footing. 
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The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  arises  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  master.  The  difficulty  felt  by  the  visitors  and  by  the  Commissioners  was 
the  want  of  means  for  meeting  cases  in  which  mismanagement  arises  from  im- 
prudence and  personal  difficulties,  and  not  from  actual  misconduct  in  the  business 
of  the  school. 

At  our  public  court  we  examined  the  master  and  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Clonmel;  we  found  a very  strong  feeling  as  to  the  want 
of  a school  fitted  to  provide  the  education  which  this  school  was  intended 
to  supply.  It  appeared  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  a feeling  of  compassion 
towards  the  master  restrained  some  of  the  witnesses  from  giving  full  expression 
to  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  they  regard  the  inefficient  state  of  the  school. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  the  attendance  to  be  twenty-seven.  There 
were  twenty-nine  on  the  roll,  all  beiug  day  pupils,  and  ten  of  them  free.  The 
course  of  classical  instruction  is  very  elementary;  but,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
instructed,  the  pupils  seemed  rather  proficient. 

We  found  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair,  admirably  planned,  and  especially 
suited  for  boarders ; yet,  there  were  none  in  the  school,  and  the  master-  had 
received  none  for  some  years. 

The  state  of  this  school  indicates,  that  patronage  in  private  hands  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  local  connexion  which  is  a check  upon  its  proper 
exercise.  The  compassion  of  the  inhabitants,  visitors,  and  Commissioners 
appears  to  us  greatly  misplaced — it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
dismissed  the  master  at  once,  and  thus  prevented  his  imprudence  from  depriving 
an  important  town  of  an  efficient  school  for  some  years,  and  we  think  that  steps 
ought  now  to  be  taken  for  his  removal. 


Grammar  Schools 
under 

Commissioners  or 
Education. 


Ev.  717. 


Ev.  715,  906. 


Dundalk,  County  of  Louth. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Dundalk  endowed  school.  It  is  alleged 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  endowment  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  in  1725, 
in  consideration  of  certain  commons  of  Dundalk,  on  which  he  had  some  claim, 
being  given  up  to  him  by  the  Corporation.  It  is  alleged*,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  claim  was  not  well  founded,  but  that  the  Corporation  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  too  readily  yielded  to  it. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inquired  info  the  matter,  and  expressed,  himself  Tables, vol,  iii.p. 
unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  foundation  was  181- 
correct.  He  was  also  unable  to  get  a copy  of  the  deed  of  foundation.  A copy 
was  stated  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  present  representative  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick  and  Clanbrassil, — the  Earl  of  Roden ; but  could  not  be  obtained,  as 
his  solicitor  was  unable  to  find  the  original  among  his  lordship’s  papers. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices  the  state  of  instruction  favourably,  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  department,  which  is  not  duly  attended  to.  There 
was  no  roll  of  attendance,  but  the  number  of  pupils  present  was  twenty-six,  of 
whom  seventeen  were  boarders  and  nine  day  boys.  There  are  two  free  pupils, 
but  the  master  states  that  it  is  optional  with  him  to  receive  any  such.  All  the 
boarders  belong  to  the  United  Church.  The  day  pupils  are  Presbyterians,  except 
two,  of  whom  one  is  a Methodist  and  the  other  a Roman  Catholic.  The  master 
has  a salary  of  £46  2s.  6d.,  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Roden.  He  has  also  a house  and 
garden  valued  at  about  £50. 


Eyrecourt , County  of  Galway. 

This  school,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  owes  its  origin  to  a private  endowment,  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Banks, 
under  his  will,  in  1730.  It  originally  amounted  to  a sum  of  £700;  but  the  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
expenditure  of  £200,  out  of  the  principal,  in  repairs,  reduced  it  to  £500,  which  691. 
is  now  invested  in  Government  three  per  cent,  stock. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  represents  the  state  of  instruction  as  being  very 
unsatisfactory;  and  points  out  that  the  school  in  no  way  corresponds  with  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  By  his  will,  the  above  sum  of  £700  was  left  “for  the 
founding  of  a charity  school  at  Eyrecourt,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
such  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Donanaghta,  as  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  John 
Eyre,  Esq.,  the  minister  of'that  parish, or  their  successors  should  think  fit.”  Neither 
the  private  trustees  thus  named,  nor  the  public  Board  under  whose  jurisdiction 
this  school  was  subsequently  placed,  appear  to  have  taken  any  efficient  steps  for 
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carrying  out  these  directions.  Instead  of  being  a school  for  the  poor,  and  there- 
fore one  giving  an  education  adapted  to  their  wants,  it  was  from  the  commence- 
ment made  a classical  school ; both  the  first  master  and  his  successors  were 
clergymen.  It  followed  from  the  neglect  of  the  Trustees  and  Commissioners,  that 
the  direction  of  the  testator,  as  to  its  being  a charity,  that  is  to  say,  a free  school,  was 
disregarded;  and,  in  fact,  no  free  scholars  are  received  into  it.  With  the  very 
limited  funds  applicable  to  its  support,  there  might  now  be  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  it,  even  as  a school  for  the  poor,  in  conformity  with  testator’s  wishes; 
but  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  not  only  wholly  at  variance  with  these,  but 
incapable  of  answering  the  ends,  which,  as  a grammar  school,  it  ostensibly 
proposes  to  accomplish. 

The  school  is  attended  by  ten  day  pupils,  six  of  whom  belong  to  the  United 
Church,  and  four  are  Roman  Catholics  ; none  of  them  being  free.  There  is  but 
one  boy  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  and  his  proficiency  in  those  departments  is 
as  low  as  that  of  the  others  in  English,  which  could  scarcely  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  it  is.  It  is  stated,  in  our  Assistant- Commissioner’s  report,  that 
the  mode  of  procuring  masters  is,  that  each  one  purchases  the  “good  will”  of  his 
predecessor ; this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  school  should  be 
in  its  present  condition. 

Kilkenny  Grammar  School,  County  of  Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny  College  was  endowed,  in  1684,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who 
granted  a large  mansion,  with  some  land  adjoining,  and  certain  rectories  and 
tithes  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  lor  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  a school,  the  masters  to  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  founder 
and  his  male  heirs,  and,  on  failure  of  such,  by  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  masters  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
make  the  same  charges  for  pupils  as  those  at  “the  most  remarkable  schools  in 
Dublin but  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  were  to  be  admitted  at 
half  these  fees,  and  those  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  gratis,. 

By  the  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde’s  male  issue,  the  patronage  of  the  school 
became  vested  in  Trinity  College.  The  Commissioners  of  1791  report  that  this 
school,  formerly  of  great  celebrity,  had  been  suffered  to  decline  in  the  time  of  the 
predecessor  of  the  then  master,  Dr.  Ellison,  but  that  under  his  care  it  had  revived. 
At  that  time  there  were  thirty-six  boarders  and  twenty-nine  day  scholars  in 
the  establishment.  When  Dr.  Ellison  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1773,  he 
found  the  schoolhouse  in  ruins ; but  succeeded,  after  several  applications,  in 
obtaining  a gi'ant  of  £5,064  from  the  Irish  Parliament  for  building  a new  one. 
With  this  grant  the  present  spacious  schoolhouse,  capable  of  containing  about 
fifty  boarders,  was  erected. 

When  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  made  their  report,  the  attendance,  under 
a different  master,  had  declined  to  twenty  boarders  and  twenty-four  day  scholars, 
none  of  whom  were  free ; this  school  having  shared  in  the  decline  that  the 
grammar  schools,  (except  those  in  the  North  of  Ireland,)  appear  to  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  interval  between  1791  and  the  Report  of  1807—12. 

At  our  public  Court  at  Kilkenny  we  examined  the  master  of  this  school,  and 
it  appeared  from  his  evidence  that  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  kept  the 
school,  there  had  been  no  inspection  or  visitation,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  or  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  We  have 
elsewhere  noticed  this  want  of  visitation. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices  the  condition  of  the  school  as  very  unsatis- 
factory, as  regards  both  attendance  and  inspection.  The  rules  of  the  foundation  are 
completely  set  at  nought.  These  direct,  amongst  other  matters,  visitations  at 
least  yearly,  but  none  such  take  place.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  given 
as  being  forty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  boarders,  fifteen  day  scholars,  and 
none  free ; but  only  thirty  pupils  were  present  when  our  Assistant  Commissioner 
inspected  the  school.  All  the  pupils  are  returned  as  members  of  the  United 
Church,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  attendance  of  persons 
of  any  religious  persuasion.  The  principal  master  receives  the  salary  of  £140, 
late  currency,  originally  paid  by  the  founders,  and  has,  besides,  house  and  lands 
worth  about  £100  yearly.  The  pupils  are  taught  classics,  French,  German, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics ; the  state  of  instruction  is  satisfactory,  except  in 
classics  and  English  literature. 
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Kinsale,  Counly  of  Cork.  Grammar  Schools 

The  school  at  Kinsale  was  endowed  by  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  afterwards  Commissioners  op 
Lord  de  Clifford,  in  1767,  with  £30  a-year,  and  has  also  been  assisted  by  the  Corpo-  Education. 

ration  by  an  annual  contribution  of  £20.  Besides  the  rent-charge,  Lord  de  Clifford  

granted  a house,  garden,  and  other  premises  for  the  support  of  the  school;  and  Eoc-  Ev-  vo1-  in- 
stated that  the  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  “ friendship  and  o-ene-  p'  373‘ 
rosity  of  the  Corporation”  in  transferring  to  him  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
certain  living.  The  master’s  salary  of  £30  (late  Irish  currency)  is  paid  by  the 
present  Municipal  Commissioners  representing  the  old  Corporation,  who  also 
exercise  the  right  of  appointing  the  master,  though  this  was  reserved  to  Lord 
de  Clifford  and  his  heirs  male  by  the  deed  of  1767.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  £20  a-year,  stated  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  school,  was  secured  to  it. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  report  is  unfavourable,  as  regards  both  the  con-  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
dition  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  state  of  instruction,  p-  317. 

The  number  present  when  he  inspected,  was  nine  day  pupils,  of  whom  five 
belonged  to  the  United  Church,  and  four  were  Roman  Catholics.  There  was 
one  free  pupil,  nominated  by  the  master.  The  total  number  on  the  roll  was 
fourteen,  none  of  whom  were  boarders.  The  attendance  in  1788  was  twenty,  of 
whom  four  were  boarders. 

Lifford,  County  of  Donegal. 

Lifford  school  is  one  of  the  earliest  private  endowments,  having  been  made  in  Ev.  11405. 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  the  will  of  Sir  Richard  Hansard,  in  1619,  who  left  £30 
a-year  for  the  support  of  a master,  and  £20  for  an  usher,  for  instruction  in 
learning  at  a free  school  at  Lifford,  where  all  the  children  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
leigh  were  to  be  entitled  to  a gratuitous  education.  When  the  Commissioners  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
of  1791  reported,  there  were  no  free  pupils  in  this  school,  the  total  attendance  P-  373. 
then  being  eighteen,  of  whom  six  were  boarders. 

The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  notice  this  school  as  being  at  that  time  in  a Ev.  11405. 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  While  the  head  master  received  his  salary  of 
£30,  and  the  usher  received  £20,  the  business  of  the  school  was  in  reality  con- 
ducted by  a third  person  at  a salary  of  £6,  who  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  only 
to  some  children  of  the  town.  The  Commissioners  accordingly  observed  that 
the  intention  of  the  founder  to  establish  a classical  school  at  Lifford  was  not 
carried  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  state  in  their  Reports  for  1837-8  and  1840,  Ev.  11408-10. 
that  complaints  having  been  made  to  them,  on  the  part  of  the  inheritor  of  the 
estate  of  the  original  founder,  of  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  school  was 
conducted,  they  held  a visitation,  and  ascertained  that  the  master  had  been 
.guilty  of  much  neglect.  His  resignation,  however,  rendered  further  proceedings 
unnecessary ; and  the  attendance  at  the  school,  which  for  some  years  before  had 
been  so  low  as  three  pupils,  rapidly  increased. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  this  school  was  closed  at  the  time  Tables,  vol.  iii. 

•of  his  inspection.  It  was  in  operation  from  the  year  1697,  and  for  some  time  P-  527. 
went  by  the  name  of  grammar  school,  and  is  so  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1791,  and  bv  those  of  1807-12.  It  was  kept  by  a classical  teacher  about  1840. 

The  Earl  of  Erne,  exercising  the  right  of  nomination  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  converted  the  establishment  into  an  English  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  appointed  a master  and  mistress.  Both  were  dismissed  in  1856  for  alleged 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmistress,  and  no  master  or  mistress  was 
■appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Erne.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  suggests  that  the 
dwelling-house  attached  to  the  school,  and  now  occupied  by  a former  master, 
who  pays  no  rent,  should  be  rendered  productive  to  the  endowment. 

After  our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  visit  in  1857,  the  school  was  re-opened 
under  the  management  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  visitor,  who  considers  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  will  it  ought  to  be  an  English  school  and  not  a grammar 
school. 

Lismore,  Counitj  of  Waterford. 

The  Lismore  school  was  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  about  1610,  and  was 
endowed  as  a free  school  under  his  will  in  1642.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  en-  P-  374. 

Q 
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dowment  consisted  of  a rent-charge  of  £30,  and  that  there  was  half  an  acre  of 
land  in  connexion  with  the  schoolhouse.  The  school  then  appeared  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  attended  by  twenty-seven  boarders,  eight  day  boys,  and  five 
free  pupils. 

Its  present  condition  is  very  different.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports, 
there  are  now  no  pupils,  nor  have  there  been  any  since  1851.  The  master, 
however,  is  paid  his  salary  of  £30  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  also  allows  him 
a house  rent-free,  and  keeps  it  in  repair.  The  schoolhouse  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  kept  in  good  order.  But  it  appears  that  the  master  has  fallen  into  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  has  not  exerted  himself  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  thus 
the  school,  which  for  several  years  had  been  declining,  has  at  length  ceased  to  be 
attended  by  pupils.  It  is  said  that  the  master  aspired  to  have  the  school  (a  free 
one  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation),  attended  by  members  of  the  highest  classes 
alone,  and  actually  discouraged  the  attendance  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  master,  as  in  most  free  schools,  does  not  admit  the  right  of  any  one  to 
nominate  free  pupils,  and  he  retains  the  entire  endowment  for  himself,  though 
£ 1 0 of  it  is  intended  for  an  usher. 

The  annual  returns  made  by  the  master  of  this  school  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  must  have  shown  to  them  the  declining  state  of  the  school,  and  the 
ultimate  discontinuance  of  the  attendance  of  pupils.  The  Commissioners  are 
responsible,  as  visitors  of  the  school,  for  having  taken  no  step  for  the  removal  of 
the  master  under  such  circumstances ; and  we  think  that  proceedings  should  now 
be  taken  with  a view  to  his  dismissal.  Vigilance  at  an  earlier  period  on  their  part 
would  also  have  prevented  the  master  from  converting  a free  school  into  a private 
one,  and  denying  the  right  of  free  pupils  to  be  admitted. 


Midleton,  County  of  Cork. 

The  school  at  Midleton  was  endowed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century— a period  to  which  the  establishment  of  the  principal  endowments  of 
classical  schools  by  private  individuals,  is  referable.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Countess  of  Orkney,  who  granted  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  to 
trustees,  to  build  a free  school,  and  pay  the  master  a salary  of  £100  ; the  ushers 
and  writing  master,  £20  each ; £10,  for  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouse ; and 
£50,  for  exhibitions  in  the  Dublin  University — not  exceeding  £15  each. 

The  Commissioners  of  1791  observe  that  the  £50  for  exhibitions  had  then 
for  some  time  ceased  to  be  paid.  The  school,  which,  in  1783,  contained  sixty-five 
boarders,  had  fallen  off  so  considerably,  that,  in  1788,  there  were  only  ten 
boarders  and  eight  day  boys — six  of  the  latter  being  free. 

The  state  of  the  school  continued  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
1807-12  report  that  it  then  had  but  fourteen  scholars.  The  money  left  for  exhi- 
bitions was  still  diverted  from  its  legitimate  use,  and  principally  employed 
according  to  the  master’s  statement,  in  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse — which 
notwithstanding,  continued  in  a very  bad  state. 

The  lands  of  this  endowment  had  been  let  in  1710  and  1712,  on  two  leases,  re- 
newable for  ever,  at  a rent  of  £200,  and  renewal  fines  of  £25  each.  The  lands 
thus  let,  becoming  worth  £2,000  a-year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  in  1828,  to  break  the  leases  which  had  thus  been  granted 
with  a total  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  endowment.  A course  of  litigation 
was  commenced  in  Chancery,  and  Lord  Plunket  decided  in  support  of  the  leases. 
An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  this  decision  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
leases  were  established.  The  charity  is  thereby  limited  to  the  small  income  now 
derived  from  the  reserved  rents. 

The  school  had  been  almost  in  abeyance,  for  a great  many  years,  until  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Turpin,  in  1830,  who  raised  it  to  great  prosperity,  but  after- 
wards it  declined  under  him,  and  finally  he  resigned  in  1847,  when  the  present 
master  was  appointed. 

In  their  Report  for  1847,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  mention  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  master,  and  state  that  they  had  improved  the  schoolhouse  for 
him  at  considerable  expense.  For  several  years  afterwards  the  school  is  noticed 
as  being  well  attended ; but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  master,  this  improve- 
ment was  not  permanent. 

Two  of  our  body  visited  the  Midleton  school,  and  instituted  some  inquiries 
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into  its  condition.  We  found  tlie  state  of  instruction  unsatisfactory.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  also  held  a special 
Court  at  Midleton,  and  received  evidence  as  to  its  state. 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  was  as  to  a charge  that  certain  irregularities  had  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  that  the  master  was  inattentive. 
The  school  is,  by  its  constitution,  under  a board  of  local  visitors,  who  had  held 
a visitation  upon  the  master;  but  whilst  they  censured  him  to  a certain  extent, 
the  majority  of  them  did  not  feel  bound  to  call  on  him  to  resign,  as  they  had 
power  to  do. 

It  appears  that  these  local  visitors  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  visiting  the 
school  periodically,  which,  however,  they  failed  to  do. 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  we  think  that  there  was  elicited  sufficient  proof  to 
show  that  the  present  master  has  not  evinced  sufficient  energy  in  maintaining 
discipline,  or  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  he  unnecessarily  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Midleton.  We  think,  however,  it  is  a 
-case  in  which  the  Commissioners  having  charge  of  endowed  schools  might  exercise 
the  power  of  removing  a master  from  one  school  to  another.  The  charges 
established  against  the  master  were,  we  think,  sufficient  to  show  his  unfitness  for 
conducting  a school  at  Midleton,  but  were  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  affect 
his  moral  character,  or  his  usefulness  in  conducting  a school  elsewhere  under  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection. 

The  proceedings  before  the  local  visitors  indicate  that  inspection  would  in 
general  be  more  efficiently  and  rigorously  carried  on  by  persons  who  had  no  per- 
sonal connexion  with  the  master,  or  with  the  locality. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  only  eight  day  boys  and  fifteen 
boarders  are  attending  the  school,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  present  when  he 
inspected.  The  number  on  the  roll  exceeded  that  of  those  present  by  only  two. 
Of  the  eight  day  boys,  six  are  free,  indicating  that  only  two  boys  from  the  town 
where  the  school  is  situated,  pay  for  their  education,  whilst  in  1831  there  were  as 
many  as  thirty-seven  day  boys  who  paid. 


Navan,  County  of  Meath  [see  Ballyroan\. 

New  Ross,  County  of  Wexford. 

Amongst  the  schools  visited  by  us,  was  one  at  New  Ross,  which  was  returned 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  as  having  been  under  their  jurisdiction  in 
1821  and  1831,  but  which  has  been  omitted  in  their  returnsfor  1849  and  1853,  and 
in  the  returns  that  they  have  made  to  us.  It  does  not  appear  how  a school  once 
placed  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  could  cease  to  be  subject  to  their  authority. 

In  1713,  John  Ivory,  Esq.,  granted  certain  premises  in  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
which  had  formerly  been  an  Augustinian  Abbey,  for  the  support  of  a free  gram- 
mar school,  in  which  four  members  of  the  United  Church  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  a gratuitous  education.  The  management  of  the  school  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trust  are  confided  to  the  trustees,  and  to  the  Corporation  and  Vicar 
of  New  Ross — the  appointment  of  the  master,  in  case  of  default,  being  vested 
in  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese ; but  the  Corporation,  represented  by  the  present 
Town  Commissioners,  seem  now  to  act  alone,  although  in  strictness  some  of 
the  powers  they  exercise,  such  as  that  of  leasing  the  premises,  belong  to  the 
heirs  of  the  trustees.  It  is  generally  believed  in  the  town  of  New  Ross,  that 
the  endowment  has  been  encroached  upon  by  neighbouring  proprietors,  but 
the  description  of  the  premises  in  the  deed  of  endowment  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  afford  the  means  of  tracing  out  their  boundaries.  In  the  Report 
of  1791  this  school  is  noticed.  It  was  then  attended  by  thirty-four  day 
pupils,  of  whom  four,  the  prescribed  number,  were  free.  The  school  has  since 
declined  considerably.  The  attendance  now  is  about  only  half  of  what  it  was  in 
1791,  and  though  classics  are  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  they  are  not 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  school  buildings  in  bad  repair,  and  the 
rest  of  the  premises,  which  constitute  the  endowment,  in  such  a condition  that 
the  present  rent  of  £20  a-year,  cannot  be  calculated  on  for  a continuance.  There 
were  present  in  the  school  fourteen  pupils,  of  whom  two  were  boarders.  Of  the 
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day  pupils,  five,  being  one  more  than  the  number  required  by  the  foundation,  are 
free.  On  the  roll  there  are  nineteen  pupils,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  United 
Church.  The  master,  besides  pupils’  fees,  has  no  endowment  but  the  rent  of 
such  portion  of  the  charity  estate  as  is  let,  and  the  benefit  of  occupying  the 
remainder,  the  endowment  in  all  being  worth  to  him  at  least  £44  a-year. 

Waterford  Corporation  Free  Grammar  School,  County  of  Waterford. 

Waterford  Endowed  School  has  been  supported  by  the  Corporation  of 
that  City  from  a very  early  period,  but  how  or  when  the  endowment  arose  is 
unascertained.  In  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1669, 
and  during  many  subsequent  years,  there  are  notices  of  appointments  of  masters, 
and  there  are  several  minutes  relating  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  Commissioners 
of  1791  state,  with  regard  to  this  endowment,  that  in  Waterford  there  was  a 
grammar-school,  supported  by  the  Corporation,  who  paid  the  master  £50  a year 
(Irish,)  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  a house ; and  that  the  school  was  then  attended 
by  ten  boarders  and  twenty  day  pupils,  none  of  whom  were  free. 

After  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  new  Corporation  of  Waterford  passed 
a resolution  against  paying  the  master’s  salary,  or  allowing  him  for  the  taxes 
of  the  schoolhouse ; they  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  schoolhouse  by 
ejectment,  and  placed  the  master  under  rent  for  it.  The  master  took  proceed- 
ings against  the  Corporation,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a claim  to  his  salary 
for  his  own  tenure  of  the  office,  the  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  endow- 
ment remaining  undecided. 

This  school  has  been,  and  is  still,  numerously  attended,  and  has  at  times 
enjoyed  a high  classical  reputation.  But  the  diminution  of  the  endowment  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  the  deterioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  part 
of  the  town  adjoining  the  schoolhouse  are  unfavourable  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  at  the  present  day.  We  have  already  recommended  that  the  Diocesan 
Endowments  for  the  Dioceses  of  Waterford,  Lismore,  Cashel,  and  Emlv,  which 
have  been  long  dormant,  should  be  united  for  a district  school  at  Waterford, 
thus  supplying,  in  this  important  city,  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle  classes, 
for  which  the  Corporation  school  was  intended. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  sixty-one  pupils  present,  six  of  whom  were 
boarders,  and  none  free.  The  number  on  the  roll  was  sixty-nine.  There 
are  no  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  fifty,  of  those  on  the  roll,  being  members  of  the 
United  Church,  and  nineteen,  Dissenters  of  various  denominations.  There  is  a 
small  scholarship  attached  to  this  school  of  £ 15  a year  (late  currency),  endowed 
in  1787  by  Dr.  Downes,  and  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  holder  must  reside 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Being  held  for  seven  years,  the  vacancies  do  not 
occur  sufficiently  often  to  supply  an  adequate  stimulus  to  the  studies  of  the 
pupils.  The  Corporation  pays  the  master  £46  3s.  Id.,  and  allows  him  £18  9s. 
'2d.  for  premiums  for  pupils ; he  is  also  paid  £46  3s.  Id.  as  lecturer  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Olaves,  this  office  being  connected  with  that  of  the  mastership  of 
the  school.  The  master  has  classical;  English,  and  French  assistants;  and  the 
state  of  education  in  the  school  is  satisfactory. 

Youghal  Collegiate  and  Commercial  School,  County  of  Cork. 

The  school  at  Youghal  was  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  about  the  year  1610, 
with  a grant  of  £30  a-year  and  a schoolhouse,  and  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  King  James  I.  who  in  1613,  directed  the  Lord  Deputy  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  institution,  by  granting  a charter  of  incorporation,  and  a licence  to  hold 
lands,  notwithstanding  the  Mortmain  laws.  These  directions,  however,  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  complied  with.  The  original  grant  was  confirmed  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  in  1642,  when,  by  his  will,  he  specially  charged  his  heirs  with  the 
payment  of  £30  to  the  free  school  at  Y oughal,  £20  of  which  was  directed  to  be 
for  the  master,  and  £10  for  the  usher. 

This  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  from  whose  report 
it  appears  that  at  present  there  are  no  free  pupils,  and  no  boarders.  The  master 
does  not  admit  that  he  is  bound  to  educate  any  free  pupils,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  foundation.  There  were  thirty-one  day  pupils  present  out  of  thirty- 
seven  on  the  roll ; and  of  these  twenty  belong  to  the  United  Church,  and  eleven 
are  Roman  Catholics.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  instruction,  he  observed 
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that  the  pupils  were  not  much  advanced  in  classics,  though  not  more  backward 
than  might  naturally  be  expected  from  their  extreme  youth.  In  most  of  the 
branches  of  English  education  they  seemed  very  well  instructed,  as  also  in  algebra 
and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 

English  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

These  schools  consist  of  two  classes— the  Tenantry  schools,  established  on  the 
estates  of  endowed  schools,  and  some  English  schools,  of  private  foundation.  The 
Tenantry  schools  are  those  in  connexion  with  the  school  estates  of  Armagh, 
liaphoe,  and  of  the  Preston  endowment ; and  the  English  schools  are  those  of 
Athlone,  Betaghstown,  Cloyne,  Kilworth, Rathvilly,  and  Tullyvin.  There  is  one 
of  the  Royal  schools— that  of  Carysfort— conducted  as  an  English  school,  which 
we  notice  in  connexion  with  this  class. 

Athlone,  St.  Man/s  Parochial  Boys'  School,  County  of  Westmeath. 

So  far  back  as  1705  a private  endowment  for  a school  existed  at  Athlone,  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  William  Handcock,  Esq.  having  in  that  year 
left  a rent-charge  of  £20  for  that  purpose.  This  endowment  is  noticed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  and  it  is  there  stated 
that  the  Corporation  of  Athlone  allowed  the  schoolmaster  £10  a-year  during 
pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  rent-charge  of  £20  a-year.  The  school  was  then 
attended  by  seven  boarders  and  sixteen  day  boys,  and  was  returned  as  a gram- 
mar school.  At  present,  however,  the  school  supported  by  this  endowment  is  an 
English  parochial  one,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1826  by  aid  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  the  Corporation  having  executed  on  the 
occasion  a grant  of  a site  for  the  building. 

As  the  will  of  Mr.  Handcock  required  that  the  master,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  the  rent-charge,  should  be  a graduate  of  Dublin  or  Cambridge  University,  the 
expedient  has  been  adopted  of  appointing  the  rector  to  the  office,  leaving  him  to 
hand  over  the  salary  to  the  parish  schoolmaster. 

The  pupils  were  mere  infants,  and  could  not  spell  without  the  book.  The 
school  is  under  the  care  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  A great  difference  is 
observable  between  the  number  of  pupils  present  and  those  on  the  roll,  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  having  found  but  four  present,  out  of  sixteen  on  the 
roll.  The  rector  should,  we  think,  be  removed  from  the  mastership  as  he  does 
not  perform  the  duties,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  manage  the  endowment 
in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  by  the  appointment  of  a Univer- 
sity graduate,  to  conduct  a school  suitable  for  the  middle  classes. 

Betaghstown,  Clane,  County  of  Kildare. 

The  endowment  of  the  school  of  Betaghstown  at  Clane,  arose  under  the  will  of 
Patrick  Hewetston,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1783,  having  left  all  his  property  towards 
the  support  of  a charity  school  for  as  many  poor  boys  and  girls  as  his  trustees 
should  think  fit  and  convenient ; the  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  apprenticed  to  Protestant  masters  and  mistresses. 

This  charity  has  bemi  the  subject  of  much  litigation — in  the  first  instance,  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  obtain  control  over  the  property ; and 
in  the  second,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  to  prevent  the 
trustees  from  misapplying  the  funds  they  had  recovered.  It  appears  that  the  acting 
trustee,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  expended  large  sums  out  of  the  funds  of  this  en- 
dowment, in  maintaining,  first,  a manufacturing,  and,  then  an  agricultural  estab- 
lishment, for  the  employment  of  poor  children;  but  the  Commissioners,  considering 
that  these  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  trusts  of  the  will,  com- 
menced a suit  in  Chancery  to  put  a stop  to  them.  In  1824  they  obtained  a 
decree  in  their  favour ; the  Bishop  was  directed  to  refund  the  sum  lost  by  his 
method  of  administering  the  charity ; and  a scheme  was  settled  by  the  Court  for 
its  management,  according  to  which  fifteen  boys  are  admissible  on  the  foundation, 
to  be  selected  by  the  trustees  from  amongst  the  Protestant  children  in  the  diocese 
of  Kildare. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  number  in  attendance  eleven,  exclusive 
of  two  sons  of  the  master,  and  one  pupil,  who  was  a day  boy.  He  states,  that 
though  the  boys  were  formerly  apprenticed,  this  practice  has  of  late  been  dis- 
continued for  want  of  funds,  a circumstance  which  appears  extraordinary  when 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  large,  and  the  value  of  the  endow- 
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ment  very  considerable  ; but  in  this  endowment,  as  in  the  case  of  many  others, 
the  expenses  incurred  in  managing  it,  and  supporting  the  teachers  leave  but  little 
remaining  for  any  other  purpose. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports,  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school 
is  satisfactory. 

Cloyne , County  of  Cork. 

The  endowment  of  Cloyne  school  is  derived  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Crowe,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who,  in  1719,  left  property  for  clothing,  educating,  and 
binding  to  apprenticeship  poor  boys  of  diocese  of  Cloyne.  The  endowment  at 
present  produces  about  £150  a-year. 

The  managers  are  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  time  being,  and  a 
visiting  committee  of  clergymen  appointed  by  the  Bishop.  Our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner observes,  that  rules  have  been  introduced  providing  that  all  the  pupils 
must  be  instructed  according  to  “ the  formularies  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  at  present  by  law  established  thus  making  the  endow- 
ment exclusive,  although  the  will  of  the  founder  contains  no  such  direction. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  roll  is  twenty-three,  none  of  whom  are 
boarders  ; and  of  these  but  eleven  were  present  at  the  time  of  inspection.  It  is 
said  that  the  school  is  crippled  for  want  of  funds,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
close  it  some  years  ago,  and  employ  the  funds  of  the  endowment  in  payment  of 
past  liabilities.  At  present  it  appears  that  the  income  of  the  school  is 
exhausted  by  the  payment  of  the  master’s  salary  and  the  outgoings  in  connexion 
with  the  estate,  nothing  being  applied  towards  clothing  and  apprenticing  chil- 
dren, which  are  two  of  the  primary  trusts  of  the  endowment. 

Kilbricken,  Tenantry  School,  Clonenagh,  Queens  County. 

The  Kilbricken  Tenantry  school  was  established  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  1850,  on  the  estate  which  constitutes  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan 
endowment.  It  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  on  the  estate,  and 
provided  with  accommodation  for  a schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  The  school 
was  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  so  brought 
under  their  inspection;  the  Dean  of  Clonfert  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  being 
appointed  managers.  At  first  the  attendance  was  numerous,  but  it  afterwards 
declined  considerably,  and  now  varies  from  one-half  to  about  a third  of  its 
original  number. 

We  received  evidence  at  our  Public  Court  with  regard  to  this  school.  It 
appeared  that  shortly  after  its  establishment  arrangements  were  made  to  provide 
the  children— all  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics — with  instruction  in  the  cate- 
chism of  their  church  at  stated  hours  in  the  schoolhouse ; this,  however,  was 
objected  to  by  the  Dean  of  Clonfert,  one  of  the  managers,  who  feared  that  if  the 
catechism  were  introduced  the  school  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  National 
Board,  and  placed  on  a footing  still  less  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  consequence  of  this  disagreement  between 
the  managers,  the  school  ceased  apparently  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  attendance  rapidly  declined. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  observes  that  it  appears  to  him  that  so  long  as 
the  use  of  the  catechism  is  not  allowed  on  the  same  principles  as  it  is  permitted 
in  schools  exclusively  under  the  National  Board,  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  to  afford  to  the  tenantry  of  the  Ballyroan  estate,  the  benefit 
of  instruction  near  their  homes,  must  be  frustrated.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  in  the  meantime  the  aid  so  liberally  contributed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  produces  but  a small  portion  of  the  advantages  they  designed  to 
secure.  The  master  receives  from  them  £20  a-year,  with  a house  and  garden 
worth  annually  about  £5,  and  the  mistress  has  £12  a-year ; the  former  receiv- 
ing, in  addition,  £38  from  the  National  Board,  and  the  latter  £15. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  sixteen  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  in 
attendance.  They  were  in  the  same  schoolroom,  and  superintended  by  the 
master,  as  the  mistress  was  sick.  The  boys  generally  read  well,  but,  except 
in  this  particular,  very  little  proficiency  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  them. 
The  total  number  of  boys  on  the  roll  was  forty-six,  all  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics  but  two;  and  the  number  of  girls  on  the  roll  was  thirty-three,  being 
exclusively  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  free. 
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Kilworth,  County  of  Cork.  English  Schools 

Kilworth  school  was  endowed  in  1817,  by  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  with  a site,  Commissioners  op 
which  was  granted  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  and  their  Education. 
successors.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  gave  £50  (Irish)  towards 
building  the  schoolhouse.  The  school  is  also  assisted  by  an  annual  sum  of 
£15  15s.,  the  interest  of  a sum  of  money  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  for  general 
charitable  purposes,  but  applied  exclusively  to  this  school. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  everything  in  connexion  with  the  school 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  schoolhouse  was  very  dirty.  Out  of  twenty- 
four  pupils  on  the  roll — all  of  whom  were  free — only  eight  were  present,  four 
boys  and  four  girls.  These  were  very  young,  and  the  state  ot  their  education. was  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
extremely  backward.  This  school  is  inspected  by  the  Church  Education  Society.  P-  317- 

Mullaghmore  Tenantry  School,  County  of  Armagh. 

Mullaghmore  Tenantry  school  was  established  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  tenantry  on  the  Armagh  Royal  School 
estate.  They  mention,  in  their  Report  for  1836,  that  having  received  numerous  Ev.  9350. 
memorials  from  the  tenants,  applying  for  the  endowment  of  a school  for  their 
children,  they  had  acceded  to  their  application,  having  first  taken  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  legality  of  such  an  application  of  their  funds. 

The  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1840. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  that  the  attendance  at  the  boys’  school 
was  twenty-two,  the  number  on  the  roll  being  thirty-six.  All  the  pupils  were 
free ; and— with  the  exception  of  four,  who  belong  to  the  United  Church — all 
were  Presbyterians.  The  master’s  salary  is  £35,  and  he  has  a house  and  garden, 
worth  to  him  about  £5  annually ; the  schoolmistress  receives  £20  a-year. 

The  school  is  under  the  inspection,  and  subject  to  the  rules,  of  the  Church 
Education  Society. 

At  the  girls’  school  only  nine  were  present,  out  of  thirty-eight  on  the  roll, 
and  were  all  free.  Of  the  pupils,  thirty-three  were  Presbyterians,  four  belonged 
to  the  United  Church,  and  one  was  a Roman  Catholic.  The  very  small  number 
present  in  both  schools  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was 
no  fire  kept  up  in  the  schoolroom.  When  the  Inspector  of  Estates  visited  it  in  Appendix,  p.  2i. 
the  summer  he  found  the  attendance  large,  and  the  school  in  a more  satisfactory 
state.  The  master’s  salary  had  been  raised  £5  by  the  Board  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  supply  fuel;  but  he  states  that  when  the  advance  was  made  he  heard 
nothing  as  to  any  such  condition. 

As  this  school  was  founded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  the 
tenantry  on  a Royal  School  estate,  who  are  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
it  should  not,  we  think,  have  been  placed  under  the  inspection  and  control  of 
an  exclusive  body  such  as  the  Church  Education  Society. 

Rathvilly  Boys'  School. — Rathvilly  Girls  School , County  of  Carlow. 

The  Rathvilly  and  Kilworth  schools  appear  to  be  the  only  endowment  of 
those  actually  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  1807-12,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tenantry  schools,  which  they  themselves  founded.  They  furnish  one  of 
the  few  instances,  too,  in  which  the  Board  has  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  3rd  Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  sec.  11,  which  extended  their 
powers  to  endowments  subsequent  to  1813.  This  endowment  arose,  in  1814, 
under  the  will  of  Benjamin  D’lsrael,  Esq.,  who  left  £3,000  to  procure  a site, 
build  a schoolhouse,  and  pay  a teacher  to  educate  poor  children,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rathvilly,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  instituted  a suit  to  have  the  trusts  of  Mr.  D’lsrael’s  will 
carried  into  execution,  and  they  obtained  a decree  to  that  effect,  which  also 
directed  that  the  testator’s  heir  should  be  associated  as  a trustee  of  the  charity 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  had  been  named  by  the  testator.  A site,  of 
eight  acres,  was  purchased,  the  schoolhouse  completed  in  1826,  and  the  residue 
of  the  bequest  invested  in  consols,  yielding  £91  7s.  8 d.  per  annum.  Of  this 
income,  £60  is  expended  in  payment  of  the  teachers ; the  master  of  the  boys’ 
school  and  the  mistress  of  the  girls  school  having  each  £30  ; and  £10  in  addition 
being  allowed  to  them  for  fuel.  They  have  also  house  accommodation,  and  the 
use  of  the  eight  acres  attached  to  the  school. 
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Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  only  twenty  pupils  present,  seven  in  the 
boys’  school  and  thirteen  in  the  girls’,  the  numbers  on  the  roll  being  but  seventeen 
and  fifteen  respectively.  This  attendance  contrasts  strongly  with  that  shown  in 
a return  to  Parliament  in  1831,  when  the  number  was  100,  and  in  returns  for 
several  subsequent  years, .when  it  was  nearly  as  large.  With  regard  to  the 
course  of  instruction,  which  is  very  elementary,  the  boys  in  general  proved 
backward,  but  the  answering  of  the  girls  was  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  schools  are  occasionally  supplied  with  books 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  are,  at  present,*  under  its  inspection 
1 here  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  will  to  make  these  schools  exclusive ; 
yet  we  find  that  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  one  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
boys’  school,  are  members  of  the  United  Church.  We  think  that  the  placing  of 
non-exclusive  schools  under  the  inspection  of  an  exclusive  Society  is  an  objection- 
able proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners. 

There  is  also  a division  of  responsibility  as  to  the  funds  of  the  endowment,  the 
salaries  being  paid  through  the  Bequest  Board.  The  property  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  entire 
control  of  the  funds  vested  in  them. 


Townawilly  Tenantry  School,  County  of  Donegal. 

In  their  Report  for  1848,  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  after  alluding  to 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Raphoe  Royal  school  estate,  and  the  efforts 
they  had  made  to  improve  it,  mention  that  they  had  built  a substantial  school- 
house,  which  was  then  largely  attended  by  the  children  of  the  tenantry.  The 
attendance  of  pupils  continues  good  to  the  present  time ; but  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner reports  that  the  circumstances  of  the  school  are  such  that  the  pupils 
can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  attendance  ; for  while  nearly  all  in  the  junior 
classes  could  speak  only  Irish,  the  master  was  totally  unacquainted  with  that 
language.  The  pupils  were  able  to  read  and  spell ; but  they  appeared  to  do  so 
merely  from  rote,  without  understanding  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  were  only 
commencing  to  learn  writing.  The  Inspector  of  Estates  notices  the  attendance 
of  the  school  as  being  very  large,  and  observes  that  the  master  informed  him  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  youngest  children  who  had  spoken  Irish  only,  were  rapidly 
learning  to  speak  English.  The  total  number  on  the  roll  was  eighty-seven,  of 
whom  forty-nine  were  present,  twenty-one  being  boys  and  twenty-eight  girls 
All  are  free,  and  all  but  three  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  master  has  a salary 
of  £20  from  the  Commissioners,  and  a house  with  land,  worth  £6  annually 


Tulh/uin,  County  of  Cavan. 

The  school  of  Tullyvin  was  endowed  in  1803  by  William  Moore,  Esq  who 
left  the  sum  of  £4,000,  now  increased  to  £8,505  5s.  ltd.,  to  be  invested’  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  a salary  not  exceeding  £60,  Irish  to 
a Protestant  master  to  teach  Protestant  children,  'in  purchasing  school  requisites 
and  some  articles  of  clothing  for  the  children,  and  in  providing  board  and  lodging 
for  those  of  the  pupils  whose  parents  resided  at  too  great  a distance  to  admit  of 
their  daily  attendance. 

The  Commissioners  of  1807-12,  in  their  Thirteenth  Report,  notice  this  en- 
dowment as  being  then  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  schools  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  were  each  kept  in  a cabin,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  did  not  appear  to  be  carried  out,  either  as  regarded  the  religion  of  the 
pupils,  or  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  to  them.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  were  then  engaged  in  a suit  against  Mr.  Moore’s  executors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  principal  sum  of  £4,000,  which  constituted  the ’endowment 
It  appeared  that  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  schools  was  not  equivalent  to 
the  interest  of  the  bequest;  and  altogether  that  the  trusts  of  Mr.  Moore’s  will 
were  not  properly  carried  out. 

After  the  Tullyvin  endowment  came  under  the  management  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Education,  considerable  delay  took  place  before  a schoolhouse  was  built  In 
several  reports  they  refer  to  a treaty  in  which  they  were  engaged  for  the  purchase 
of  a site,  which  ultimately,  as  stated  in  their  Report  for  1821,  they  were  unable  to 
carry  out;  the  owner  being  unable  to  make  out  a clear  unincumbered  title  to 
the  land,  llicy  then  purchased  a site  contiguous  to  the  estate  of  the  founder  on 
which  finally  the  schoolhouse  was  built. 
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Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  schoolliouse  in  good  repair,  and  in  every 
respect  suitable ; but  he  reports  the  state  of  instruction  as  not  satisfactory.  The 
boys  answered  well  in  the  first  elements  of  English  education,  but  of  arithmetic 
and  geography  they  knew  very  little.  The  pupils  in  the  girls’  school  were  much 
more  backward.  The  master  receives  a salary  of  £46,  and  has  a house  and 
garden,  worth  annually  £6.  The  salary  of  the  mistress  is  £30.  The  school  is 
not  under  any  inspection.  It  was  attended  when  the  Assistant-Commissioner 
was  there  by  thirty-one  boys  and  thirty-six  girls,  all  of  whom  were  day  pupils, 
and  all  free.  The  numbers  on  the  roll  are  sixty  boys,  and  the  same  number  of 
girls.  Of  the  boys,  twelve  belonged  to  the  United  Church,  eleven  were  Presby- 
terians, and  thirty-seven  Roman  Catholics ; and  of  the  girls,  the  numbers  of 
each  religious  persuasion  were  nine  of  the  United  Church,  nine  Presbyterians, 
and  forty-two  Roman  Catholics. 

Concluding  Observations  on  the  Schools  of  Private  Foundation,  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

We  give,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  a table  of  these  schools  indicating  the' 
result  of  our  inquiries,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  majority  of  them,  the 
state  of  instruction  is  not  satisfactory. 

We  have  noticed  that  in  one  school  the  master  receives  no  pupils,  and  has  had 
none  for  some  years.  In  another  the  duties  are  performed  by  deputy.  In  a 
third  a master  is  retained  who  receives  no  boarders,  and  has  lost  the  confidence: 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  several  free  schools,  the  right  of  free  admission  is  denied ; in  all  it  is  left 
without  regulation  or  public  announcement. 

In  some  cases  schools,  not  exclusive  in  their  constitution,  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  and  inspection  of  an  exclusive  Educational  Society.  In  others, 
local  visitors  have  been  allowed  to  neglect  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

While  the  history  and  present  state  of  these  schools  indicate  the  need  of 
efficient  inspection,  we  find  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  almost 
entirely  omitted  to  exercise,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  the  large  powers  of 
visitation  vested  in  them. 

Whilst  they  have  thus  shown  a want  of  diligence  in  superintending  the 
schools  taken  under  their  care,  they  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a very  large  number  of  endowments,  which  were  rendered  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

W ith  respect  to  this  class  of  schools,  we  have  already  recommended  that  the 
masters  of  Athlone,  Clonmel  and  Lismore  schools  should  be  dismissed,  that 
the  master  of  Midleton  school  should  be  changed  to  another  school,  that  the 
schools  of  Mullaghmore  and  Rathvilly  should  be  removed  from  the  inspection 
of  the  Church  Education  Society;  and  that  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  endowments 
should  be  united  for  the  foundation  of  a good  school  at  Maryborough. 

The  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very  generally  evaded ; 
and  the  trustees,  and  others  charged  with  the  management  of  endowed  schools, 
ought  to  take  steps  to  define  the  limits  of  the  right  of  free  admission,  to  make 
them  known  to  the  persons  interested,  and  to  guard,  by  examination  or  other- 
wise, against  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination,  so  as  to  secure  to  all 
those  intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
privilege  of  free  admission. 

Cary  fort  Royal  Free  English  School,  Rathdrum,  County  of  Wicklow. 

Carysfort  School,  although  one  of  Royal  foundation  is  conducted  merely  as 
an  English  day  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12.  It  is  situate  in  a remote 
and  mountainous  district,  six  miles  from  Rathdrum.  In  1788,  the  schoolmaster 
who  had  been  appointed  four  years  previously,  had  not  kept  any  school,  or  even 
resided  in  the  town,  but  had  intrusted  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  a person 
to  whom  he  paid  £10  a-year. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  the  state  of  instruction  as  being  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  system  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  school.  Of  the  41  pupils  on  the  roll  there  were  24  present  at 
the  time  of  inspection.  The  pupils  are  the  children  of  small  farmers  and 
labourers  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  All  who  desire  it  are  admitted 
as  free  pupils,  the  number  of  whom  at  present  is  twenty-nine. 
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Schools  under  regulation  of  Commissioners 
1. — * Grammar,  Schools  of  Private 


Louth:  Dundalk. 


Meath;  Navan. 


Queen’s  County;  Bal- 
lyroan. 


Wexford;  New  Boss. 


Cork;  Charleville. 

Cork;  Kinsale. 

Cork;  Midleton. 

Cork;  Youglial. 
Tipperary;  Clonmel. 

Waterford ; Lismore 
Waterford;  Waterford. 


Ulster  : 

Monaghan;  Carrick- 
macross. 


Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Net  An 

nual  Income.  | 

Founder. 

Date. 

Acreage. 

Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

4 n u 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

Duke  of  Ormonde. 

18  March 

1684. 

9 3 32 

161  17  5 

129 

4 

H 

For  a grammar  school,  of 

Tithes,  &c. 

which  the  master  is  to  be 
a member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  to 
teach  religion. 

5 August,  1725. 

1 2 19 

64  2 6 

46 

3 

1 

— 

_ 

Corporation  of  Dun- 
dalk, and  Earl  of 
Clanbrassil. 

Rentcharge. 

John  Preston. 

1686. 

f760  0 5 

_ 

309 

1 

9 

_ 

For  payment  of  a resident 

Protestant  schoolmaster. 

John  Preston. 

1686. 

{542  3 21 

23  17  5 

231 

16 

11 

For  payment  of  a resident 

48  1 34 

Protestant  schoolmaster. 

John  Ivory. 

19  Peb., 

1713. 

House  pro- 

32  7 5 

20 

0 

0 

_ 

For  a free  school  and  resi- 

perty. 

dent  schoolmaster  ; four 
free  children  of  the  Pro- 
testantEstablished  religion 
to  be  constantly  appointed. 

Earl  of  Cork. 

24  Nov., 

1642. 

Rentcharge. 

- 

27 

13 

10 

- 

For  a free  school. 

Earl  of  Cork. 

Site  and 
Rentcharge. 

4 8 5 

36 

18 

5 

“ 

— 

Edward  Southwell. 

7 May, 

1767. 

Premises  and 
Rentcharge. 

41  2 0 

27 

13 

10 

- 

- 

Countess  of  Orkney. 

23  Oct., 

1696. 

2,000  0 0 

61  10  8 

182 

12 

2 

20  18  7 

For  a free  school,  with  exhi- 
bitions in  University  of 

5 0 0 

Dublin. 

Earl  of  Cork. 

24  Nov., 

1642. 

Site  and 
Rentcharge. 

23  6 0 

27 

13 

10 

- 

For  a free  school. 

7 May, 

1685. 

683  2 11 

139  0 0 

425 

0 

0 

_ 

For  the  free  education  of 

and  site. 

children  of  Protestantfree- 

well,  grant  of  site. 

men  of  Clonmel. 

Earl  of  Cork. 

24  Nov., 

1642. 

0 2 0 
and 

Rentcharge. 

20  10  0 

30 

0 

0 

— 

For  a free  school. 

For  a Latin  free  school, 

Prior  to 

1669. 

Annuity. 

9 

2 

ford ; Bishop  Downes. 

27  Sept., 

1787. 

with  an  exhibition  in  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

Viscount  Weymouth. 

20  April, 

1711. 

Site  and 

65  18  10 

70 

0 

0 

_ 

For  a grammar  school,  in 

Rentcharge. 

which  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  Church  cate- 
chism are  to  be  taught. 

Sir  Richard  Hansard. 

29  Sept., 

1619. 

Rentcharge 

9 10  0 

46 

3 

! 

_ 

For  the  maintenance  of  a school- 

and  site. 

master  and  usher,  for  the  edu- 

cation  of  children  in  learning 
in  a free  school  at  Lifford. 

Rev.  Richard  Banks. 

September,  1730 

1 0 0 

19  0 0 

_ 

15  0 0 

For  a charity  school. 

Lord  Eyre,  lease. 

Total,  . . . 

4053  0 2 

666  10  8 

1688 

10 

_£ 

35  18  7 

* For  Diocesan  Free  Grammar  Schools  and  Royal  Free  Grammar  Schools,  ®«fipp.  44,62 , supra.  _ , „ .,  . n . .. 

t Seven-sixteontlis  of  acreage  and  income ; five-sixteenths  in  Ballyroan,  Queen  s County,  and  four-sixteenths  in  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin. 
+ Five-sixteenths  of  acreage  and  income ; seven-sixteenths  in  Navan,  County  of  Meath,  and  four-sixteenths  in  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin. 
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of  Education  in  Ireland. 
Foundation  in  Operation. 


— 

Master. 

Punts. 

1 

o £ 

Number,  jj 

Religion.  | 

Annual  Charges. 

6 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

s 3 1 

|s{ 

i'l . 

g | 

5 ° 

On  Roll. 

5 

6 

1 

% 

O 

Boarders. 

Day  Pupils. 

loll. 

Tn  Corporation  of  1 

£ s.  d. 
129  4 7J 

Marquess  of  Ormonde 

5S 

46 

56 

47 

47 

_ 

_ 

£40. 

£8. 

Classics  and  Eng- 

Trinity  College,  Dub- 

(from  Endowment). 

lin  (male  issue  of 

founder  having  failed. ) 

- 

46  2 6 

Earl  of  Roden. 

100 

29 

• 27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£40  to  £45. 

£4  4s.  to 
£5  5s. 

2 

Generally  satisfac- 
tory, but  English 
not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to. 

In  heirs  male  of  grantor. 

96  2 6 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

51 

- 

* 

*5 

*5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£2. 

4 

Unsatisfactory. 

55  7 8 

Assistant. 

S““. 

Same. 

92  6 2 

Same. 

Same. 

40 

16 

7 

3 

2 

> 

- 

- 

£4  by  one. 

2 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Assistant. 

20  0 0 

From  Endowment. 

55 

18 

12 

19 

19 

- 

- 

- 

£31  10s. 

£2  2s. 

5 

Not  satisfactory. 

Capital  Burgess  and 
Vicar  of  New  Ross, 
or  any  three  of  them, 
and  in  default,  in 
bishop  of  diocese. 

40  0 0 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

82 

23 

25 

25 

15 

- 

- 

10 

£42. 

£8  8s. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

36  18  5 

Earl  of  Cork. 

57 

- 

2 

4 

- 

4 

- 

— 

£6  6s. 

Unsatisfactory. 

In  grantor. 

27  13  0 

Trustees. 

82 

22 

16 

14 

5 

4 

- 

- 

£40. 

£6  6s.  to 
£8  8s. 

1 

Unsatisfactory. 

In  majority  of  Gover- 

92  6 2 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

60 

22 

26 

25 

23 

- 

£40. 

£8  8 s. 

6 

Unsatisfactory. 

20  0 0 

Same. 

_ 

Assistant. 
27  13  10 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

55 

- 

34 

37 

j-20 

tn 

- 

- 

- 

£4  to  £6  6s. 

“ 

Satisfactory. 

In  grantors,  Dulce  of 
Ormonde  and  heirs. 

200  0 0 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

118 

3. 

t- 

29 

25 

- 

1 

- 

£6  to  £8. 

10 

Satisfactory. 

and  Mayor  of  Clonmel. 

- 

30  0 C 

i Duke  of  Devonshire. 

82 

25 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nopupils  sincel851. 

In  Corporation,  with 
assent  of  bishop  of 

46  3 1 

Corporation  of  Water- 

191 

31 

63 

69 

5C 

- 

i 

1 11 

£40  to  £60. 

£5  12s.  to 
£9. 

- 

Satisfactory. 

Waterford. 

In  owner  of  estate,  and 

70  0 ( 

) From  Endowment. 

4C 

) 17 

3C 

26 

2? 

- 

- 

£35  14s.  tc 
£50. 

£6  6s. 

2 

Very  satisfactory. 

on  lapse,  in  Bishop  of 

Clogher  and  Provost 
of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 

In  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 

— 

Wardens  andBurgesse! 

of  the  borough  of  Rif- 

opened,  in  1857,  by 

Bishop  of  Derry,  us 

an  English  School, § 

13  1 ■ 

1 Commissioners  of 

3! 

j _ 

f 

3 10 

1 - 

- 

- 

£4. 

- 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Education. 

1101 

3 285 

J_3T 

1 313 

241 

) 21 

[ ! 

9 22 

1 

' 

32 

1 

t,  tlie  average  of  1854,  -was  inserted  in  Tallies,  p.  189,  for  number  on  roll. 

§ The  Bishop  considers  that,  under  the  th,s 


, B stated.  t No  regular  register. 

of  the  will,  this  school  ought  to  be  an  English  school  and  not  a Grammar  school. 


R 2 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


2. — Alleged  Endowment  for  a Grammar 

Locality  of  School. 

Description  of  Alleged  Endowment. 

Cork;  Clonakilty, 

School  premises  from  Earl  of  Shannon 

3.  (1°) — English  Schools  of  Private 


Locality 
of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annua 

1 Income. 

Object. 

Founder. 

Date. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Leinster: 

, „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Carlow ; Bough,  Rath- 

Benjamin  D’lsrael, 

3 Oct.,  1814. 

8 0 15 

26  1 6 

— 

91  7 8 

For  a school,  lo  bo  conducted  on 

villy,  Boys. 

will. 

and^testator^s1  lwirs'nUaw.  * °r°S’ 

Carlow ; Bough,  Rath- 

Identical  with  preced- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Same. 

villy,  Girls. 

Kildare ; Clane, 

,,  1783. 

824  1 20 

46  16  9 

219  17  8 

79  2 8 

Betaghstown. 

will. 

prcuticesliip  to  l’rotostant  masters. 

Queen's  County;  Kil- 

„ 1850. 

Site. 

7 0 0 

(Part  ofsalary 

_ 

For  education  of  children 

bricken.  Glonenagh, 

from  the 

of  tenants  on  Cappalough- 

National,  Boys. 

rents  of  Cap- 

lin  school  estate. 

palouglilin 

estate). 

Queen  s County ; Kil- 

Identical  with  prcced- 

bricken,  Clonenagh, 

Westmeath ; St.  Mary's, 

Site  .and 

2 3 3 

18  9 2 

2 18  0 

For  a Protestant  school  in 

Parochial,  Boys,  Ath- 

Corporation. 

1 July,  1826. 

renteliarge. 

Athlone. 

Munster. 

Cork;  Cloyne. 

Bishop  Crowe. 

7 March,  1719.  J 

63  1 32 

16  5 7 

114  7 5 

32  18  6 

1-  or  clothing,  educating,  and 

And  ground 

apprenticing  poor  boys  of 

i rents  of 

diocese  of  Cloyne. 

houses. 

•Cork;  Kilworth. 

1 1 May,  1814. 

_ 

5 3 n 

_ 

15  15  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

to  teach  children,  selected 

31  Dec.,  1817. 

1 0 0 

by  minister,  English  and 

arithmetic,  and  Church 

catechism  to  children  ol 

members  of  Established 

Ulster  : 

Church. 

Armagh ; Loughgilly, 

Commissioners  of 

1835. 

r*0  3 01 

11  2 5 

(Salary  trom 

For  instruction  of  children 

Muilaghmore,  Ten- 

Education. 

rents  of 

of  tenants  of  Armagh 

antry,  Boys. 

Armagh 

Royal  school  estate. 

Royal  school 

estate.) 

Armagh;  Loughgilly, 

Identical  with  preeed- 





— 

Muilaghmore,  Ten- 

mg. 

antry,  Girls. 

Cavan ; Kildrumsher- 

William  Moore. 

21  Jan.,  1823. 

5 0 33 

15  0 0 

255  3 0 

For  a Protestant  schoolnias- 

dan,  Tuliyvin,  Boys. 

ter  of  a public  school  for 

Protestant  children,  and 

for  purchase  of  school  re- 

quisities  and  articles  of 

clothing,  or  providing 

pupils  with  board  and 

Cavan ; Kildrumsher- 

Identical  with  preced- 

Same. 

dan,  Tuliyvin,  Girls. 

Donegal;  Townawilly, 

Commissioners  of 

1846. 

Ct 14  0 0] 

8 2 0 

(Salary  from 

— i 

For  instruction  of  children 

Tenantry. 

Education. 

rents  of 

of  tenants  of  Raphoe  Royal 

Raphoe 

school  estate. 

Royal  school 

estate.) 

Total, 

902  0 20 

137  14  6 

352  14  3 

477  4 10 

3.  (2°) — English  Free  School 


A 7!  T> 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Wicklow  ; Rathdrum, 

Charles  I. 

23  August,  1629. 

590  1 25 

12  7 10 

119  1 4 

For  use  of  a schoolmaster 
appointed  by  Lord  Lieute- 
nant to  reside  and  teach  at 
Carysfort. 

Vide  Tables,  I 'ol.  Ill.,p.  258. 

* Included  in  acreage  of  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate.  t Part  of  Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate. 
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School  of  Peivatb  Foundation. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry 

was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Education 
p.  287. 

in  Ireland  Beports,  1807-12,  ! 

Premises  referred  to  appear  not  to  have  been  secured  for  educational 
purposes. 

Foundation  in  Operation. 


— 

Master. 

1 

Punts. 

1 

Number. 

Relig 

ion. 

Annual  Charges. 

1 

4 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Schoolroom 
suited  for. 

|J 
a “ 

< ° 

O 

2 

| 

£ 

2 

5 

Day  Pupils. 

Roll. 

- 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

Bequest  Board. 

133 

- 

6 

17 

16 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

17 

Not  satisfactory. 

30  0 0 

Bequest  Board. 

133 

- 

13 

15 

15 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

15 

Satisfactory. 

- 

52  10  0 

Trustees. 

60 

16 

12 

12* 

12 

" 

- 

Free. 

£2. 

11* 

Satisfactory. 

Commissioners  of 

67 

_ 

16 

46 

2 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

Not  satisfactory. 

Education,  £20;  Na- 
tional Board,  £38. 

27  0 0 

Commissioners  of 

67 

_ 

14 

33 

_ 

33 

•_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33 

Better  than  in  boys’ 
school. 

Education,  £12;  Na- 

tionai  Board,  £15. 

_ 

_ 

13 

16 

14 

- 

- 

— 

- 

16 

Unsatisfactory. 

approbation  of  bishop 
of  Meath. 

21  7 
Assistant. 

Prom  endowment, 
through  rector. 

In  trustees. 

■10  0 0 

Trustees. 

38 

- 

11 

23 

11 

" 

- 

- 

£1  to  £2. 

4 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister. 

18  0 0 

Moore’s  bequest,  £15 

108 

20 

24 

. 

_ 

24 

Unsatisfactory. 

15s. ; rector,  £2  5s. 

102 

30 

36 

32 

36 

Satisfactory. 

Education. 

_ 

20  0 0 

Same. 

102 

- 

20 

38 

33 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Satisfactory. 

Commissioners  of 

150 

45 

60 

12 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

60 

Not  satisfactory. 

Education. 

30  0 

S-nne 

150 

60 

4 

60 

Unsatisfactory. 

20  0 

Commissioners  of 

70 

_ 

50 

87 

8 

_ 

_ 

— 

87 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Education. 

Education. 

1180 

16 

250 

467 

8t 

_447_ 

of  Roial  Foundation. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq. 
1 Rep.  1825, 
p.  39. 


Com.  ofEduc. 
1807-12,  Rep. 
p.  333. 


Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq. 
1 Rep.  1825,  pp. 
53-58, 89-90. 


50  Geo.  III.  c.  33. 


Vide  p.  19  5,  infra. 
Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  412. 


Kildare-place  Society. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  called  at  first 
“the  Kildare-street  Society,”  and  subsequently  “the  Kildare-place  Society/’  was 
founded  in  181 1,  and  was  first  assisted  by  Parliamentary  grants  in  the  session  of 
1814-15.  The  Commissioners  of  1807-12  in  their  final  Report  recommended  a 
general  system  of  national  education,  under  which  the  poorer  classes  might  receive 
a good  secular  education,  without  any  interference  with  their  religious  belief. 
They  proposed  that  the  pupils  should  read,  among  their  school,  books,  ample 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures ; but  any  further  religious  instruction  was  to  be 
left  to  their  respective  pastors.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  a board  should  be  appointed  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  education  to 
be  pursued  in  the  new  schools,  and  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over  them, 
and  that  this  board  should  be  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  be 
supplied  by  Parliament  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  schools. 

This  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  appointment  of  a board,  was 
not  adopted,  but  Parliamentary  grants  were  made,  in  accordance  with  their 
suggestion,  and  intrusted  to  the  Kildare-place  Society.  At  first  the  Society 
appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  and  its  schools  were  attended  by  Roman  Catholics  in  considerable 
numbers.  When  the  Commissioners  of  1825  conducted  their  inquiries,  they 
found  very  strong  feelings  of  hostility  directed  against  the  Society;  in  consequence, 
chiefly,  of  its  affording  aid  to  schools  under  the  control  of'  other  institutions,  or 
individuals,  who  were  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupils. 
This  Report  led  to  the  discontinuance  a few  years  afterwards  of  Parliamentary 
aid  to  the  Society,  which,  commencing  with  a grant  exceeding  £6,000,  in  1 815, 
received  as  much  as  £30,000  a-year,  before,  the  aid  of  the  State,  was  finally 
withdrawn  from  it  and  transferred  to  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Although  the  Kildare-place  Society  has.  ceased  to  exist,  endowments  were 
made  in  connexion  with  it,  into  which  we  inquired.  The  Society  had,  in  some 
instances,  made  grants  for  building,  on  sites  leased  for  the  purpose ; but  most 
of  the  leases  were  of  a terminable  tenure,  and  have  since  expired ; although, 
by  an  Act  passed  before  the  Society  was  established,  facilities  were  afforded  for 
procuring  leases  in  perpetuity,  and  thus  securing  permanently,  for  educational 
purposes,  whatever  schoolhouses  were  erected  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  public 
expense. 

We  did  not  receive  in  our  public  Courts  any  evidence  with  regard  to  these 
schools ; many  of  them  were  not  placed  on  our  lists  until  we  had  obtained  from 
the  Kildare-place  Society  the  leases  and  other  documents  securing  the  school 
sites  and  buildings  ; and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  at  w'hich  we  obtained  the  documents  referred  to,  several 
of  the  schools,  although  on  our  list,  were  not  inspected  or  inquired  into 
by  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  Society,  however,  with  great  courtesy 
deposited  their  leases  with  us,  and  placed  all  their  books  relating  to  building  grants 
at  our  disposal.  The  state  of  many  of  the  schools,  and  some  particulars  with 
regard  to  them,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 
From  the  late  period,  too,  at  Much  the  books  were  obtained  from  the  Society,  we 
were  not  in  all  cases  able  to  include  in  the  Tables  the  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  building  grants. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  leases  of  the  Society  were  generally  of  a 
more  terminable  nature  than  in  the  case  of  other  societies  and  bodies  connected 
with  education.  From  this  circumstance,  several  endowments  have  expired, 
and  the  schoolhouses  become  the  property  of  private  individuals.  The  leases 
usually  contain  a clause  entitling  the  Society  to  a sum  of  money  if  the  school 
should  cease  to  be  in  operation ; but  we  found  that  this  clause  had  been  rarely 
acted  on,  and,  although  many  schools  have  been  discontinued,  little  money  has 
been  recovered  by  the  Society. 

The  site  of  Freestone  Quarry  School,  in  the  parish  of  Skerry,  county  of  Antrim, 
was  sold  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commissioners.  By  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  circumstance,  we  enabled  them  to  establish,  a claim  for 
compensation  out  of  the  purchase-money.  The  Society,  after  it  ceased  to 
receive  large  grants  for  the  support  of  schools,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
any  systematic  steps  for  protecting  the  endowments  that  remained  vested  in 
itself,  or  in  trustees  on  its  behalf.  This  protection  might  have  been  readily 
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secured  if  the  Society,  in  all  cases  where  they  were  unable  to  continue  the 
annual  salaries,  had  intrusted  the  leases  of  the  school  sites,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  who  had  full  jurisdiction  to  protect  the  endowments.  As  the  value 
of  the  property,  consisting  of  school  sites  and  schoolhouses,  still  belonging  to  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  is  considerable,  we  recommend  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  placing  these  endowments  under  the  care  of  bodies  or  persons  more 
directly  connected  with  existing  arrangements  for  education,  and  who  would  in 
consequence  be  more  likely  to  exercise  the  activity  and  vigilance  which  are 
necessary  for  the  security  of  such  small  endowments,  distributed  over  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  recommend  that  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers,  belonging  to  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  and  relating  to  school  endowments,  should  be  deposited 
with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  for  registration : 

That  power  should  be  given  by  statute  to  the  Kildare-place  Society  and  to 
trustees  for  them,  to  transfer  to  any  trustee  or  trustees  approved  of  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  endowment  is  situate,  all  their  authority 
or  interest  in  any  exclusive  endowment  connected  with  the  United  Church : 

That  all  authority  or  interest  of  the  Society  in  any  non-exclusive  endowment 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools. 


Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund. 

The  creation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  was  one  of  the 
plans  for  affording  the  means  of  education  to  the  poorer  classes,  by  means  of 
Parliamentary  aid,  adopted  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  In  1819,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  issue 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  subscriptions,  and  volun- 
tary grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  management  of  this  fund 
was  entrusted  to  three  unpaid  Commissioners.  Most  of  the  funds  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  were  expended  in  annual  grants  to  schools  previously  established, 
but  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  for  which  sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity.  No  provision  was  made  as 
to  the  subsequent  support  of  schools  assisted  fi’om  this  fund,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  to  be  conducted.  The  original  grants  were  generally  made 
under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give 
Roman  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or  any  voice  in  their  management; 
and  accordingly  the  system  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  members  of  that 
religious  persuasion.  The  grants  by  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund,  which  in  the  year  1819  exceeded  £3,000,  rose  to  nearly  £11,000 
in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1825  having  condemned 
the  system  under  which  these  grants  were  made,  they  were  discontinued  in  1826. 

We  received  evidence  in  our  public  Courts  with  regard  to  some  of  the  schools 
originally  endowed  from  this  Fund,  and  they  were  subsequently  inquired  into 
by  our  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Attanagh  School,  Queen's  County. 

Attanagh  school  was  endowed  in  1824,  the  rector  of  the  parish  having  granted 
a site  in  perpetuity  on  the  glebe  land,  in  trust  for  a schoolmaster  to  be 
appointed  by  him  and  his  successors.  This  grant  was  made  in  consideration 
of  a sum  of  £40,  being  advanced  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building- 
Fund,  in  aid  of  an  equal  amount  from  local  subscriptions. 

This  school  came  under  our  notice  at  our  public  Court  at  Maryborough,  and 
we  had  a correspondence  concerning  it  with  the  present  rector,  who  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  grant  had  been  made.  He  also  considered  that  the  grant 
could  not  have  been  made  in  perpetuity,  as  an  incumbent  in  general  had  no 
power  to  alienate  the  glebe  lands.  He  was  unaware  of  the  Act  of  50th  Geo.  III., 
c.  33,  which  empowered  the  incumbent  to  grant  to  the  extent  of  an  acre  for 
the  accommodation  of  a school. 

Shortly  after  the  school  was  built,  the  rector  converted  it  into  a police  barrack, 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  neighbourhood  having  rendered  the  proximity  of  such 
a force  desirable.  The  school  was  for  a time  transferred  by  him  to  his  gate- 
house, and  afterwards  a new  schoolhouse  was  built  on  some  land  rented  for  the 
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purpose.  The  original  schoolhouse  is  still  used  as  a barrack.  The  endowment 
is  not  in  operation,  and  until  our  inquiry  its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  most  interested  in  its  preservation. 

Ballymacbrennan  School , Drumbo,  County  of  Down. 

Some  time  before  1823  a school  was  opened  at  Ballymacbrennan,  towards 
the  building  of  which  £100  (Irish)  was  contributed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund.  At  our  public  Court  at  Downpatrick  we  received  evidence  from  one  of 
the  trustees  of  this  school,  who  stated  that  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  gave  a site 
rent  free,  and  in  addition  ten  acres  of  land  at  a low  rent.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, a rent  of  a shilling  has  been  charged  on  the  site.  The  school  has  been 
placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  is  divided  into  a school  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  each  of  which  is  numerously  attended. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  that  the  agent  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire 
informed  him  that  a grant  of  one  acre  in  perpetuity  had  been  executed  by  the 
late  Marquess  in  the  year  1823,  but  that  the  deed  had  not  been  executed  by  the 
Bishop  or  registered.  The  want  of  the  Bishop’s  signature  makes  the  grant 
inoperative  as  an  execution  of  the  statutable  powers  under  Statute  50  Geo.  Ill,, 
c.  33 ; but  as  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  in  1823,  applied  for  £100  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  which  was  obtained  on  the  terms  of  his  making  a perfect 
grant,  he  was  bound  to  procure  the  Bishop’s  signature  before  the  money  was  drawn. 
His  real  and  personal  representatives  ought  now  to  carry  out  the  partly  performed 
contract  on  which  the  money  was  obtained.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund  are  reprehensible  for  having  advanced  the  money  before  the 
grant  was  made  perfect. 

Bryansford  School , County  of  Down. 

In  1821,  Bryansford  school  received  a grant  of  £100  (Irish)  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s Fund,  which  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Roden,  on  condition  of 
a like  sum  being  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a site  conveyed  in  perpetuity. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  letters  were  read  before  us  from  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
and  the  rector  of  the  parish,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  school  was  not 
endowed. 

Lord  Roden’s  agent  was  examined  before  us,  and  he  also  stated  that  there  was 
no  endowment.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  school  on  which  the  grant  had  been 
expended  was  supported  by  Lord  Roden,  and  had  been  turned  into  an  infant- 
school  for  girls. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
reports  that  a grant  of  a school  site  , was  executed  by  Lord  Roden  in  1827, 
but  that  his  lordship  and  his  agent  have  no  recollection  of  the  occurrence  and 
that  they  stated  they  were  unable  to  discover  a counterpart  in  their  possession. 
The  original  deed  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

Saintfield  School,  County  of  Doini. 

The  school  at  Saintfield  is  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1825,  where  it  is  stated  that  £100  (Irish)  which  was  ^ranted  out 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  for  building  a schoolhouse,  and  £210  was  raised  for 

the  same  purpose  by  local  subscription.  The  usual  condition  of  such  aid the  grant 

of  a site  in  perpetuity — seems  not  to  have  been  adequately  secured  in  this  instance. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Nicholas  Price,  put  down  his  name  for  a subscription  towards 
the  school,  and  “ one  acre  in  perpetuity,”  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund  advanced  the  money  on  the  application  of  the  subscribers 
before  Mr.  Price  executed  the  grant  of  land  in  perpetuity.  Mr.  Price’s  sub- 
scription and  the  other  subscriptions  were  paid,  and  the  schoolhouse  completed ; 
a committee  of  management  was  appointed,  and  in  1 823  the  school  was  opened! 
Subsequently  a dispute  arose  about  its  management;  the  committee,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Price,  placed  the  school,  in  1849,  under  the  National  Board. 
It  continued  in  connexion  with  the  Board  until  1855,  when  the  Committee 
dismissed  the  master,  and  he  gave  up  possession  of  the  house  to  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Price,  who  placed  keepers  in  charge  of  it.  When  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner called  to  inspect  the  school,  he  was  denied  admittance. 
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We  entered  into  a correspondence  with  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  James  B.  LorbLiectenant’s 
Price,  who  admitted  the  school  to  be  an  endowed  one,  as  to  part  of  the  original  School  Building 
site.  A difference  of  opinion,  however,  still  existed  as  to  the  appointment  of  Fdnd- 
trustees  and  the  mode  in  which  the  school  was  to  be  managed.  The  original 
committee,  appointed  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Price,  had  been  composed  of  the  vicar  of 
the  parish,  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  eight 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  J ames  B.  Price  and  the  persons  who  agree  with  him 
are  desirous  that  the  school  should  be  a Scriptural  one,  under  private  manage- 
ment ; the  other  party  wish  to  connect  it  with  the  National  Board.  We  pointed 
out  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  make  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  endowment,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  enforced  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  We  furnished  copies  of  the  communications  we 
had  addressed  to  the  several  parties,  in  order  that  they  might  lay  them  before 
the  Commissioners. 

Pending  our  inquiries,  the  committee  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
schoolhouse  by  ejectment  proceedings  in  the  local  court,  but  they  failed  through 
want  of  jurisdiction.  A difficulty  is  also  likely  to  arise  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed Chancery  proceedings  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
requiring  a guarantee  against  costs,  under  a belief  on  their  part,  which  we  have 
elsewhere  shown  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  have  no  funds  to  defray  them.  vide  p.  243,  infra. 

To  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  legal  questions  as  to  charities  of  small  value, 
where,  as  in  this  case,  the  schoolhouse  and  site  constitute  the  whole  endowment, 
we  recommend  that  equitable  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  the  local  courts  as  to 
all  charities  below  a certain  value,  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

We  also  recommend  that  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts  as  to  all  charities, 
should  be  exempt  from  court  fees  and  law  taxes. 


The  other  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund,  are 
noticed  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

_ These  schools  were  so  fully  noticed  in  the  Tabular  Returns  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  Inquiry,  in  1826,  that  they  were  placed  on  our  list  at  a very 
early  period,  and  a number  of  circulars  were  accordingly  addressed  to  the 
masters  and  trustees;  but  we  found  that  in  the  districts  where  the  schools 
were  situate,  little  was  known  of  their  existence  as  endowments.  It  also 
appeared  from  the  evidence  which  came  before  us  at  our  public  Courts,  that 
several  of  these  endowments  were  in  a very  precarious  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  deeds  by  which  the  sites 
were  granted.  The  communications  which  we  addressed  to  the  clergy  led,  in 
several  instances,  to  applications  being  made  to  us  for  copies  of  the  leases.  As 
these  leases  were  all  in  a common  form,  we  got  the  form  lithographed,  and  for- 
warded copies  of  the  leases  to  the  trustees,  and  in  several  cases  we  received 
letters  from  them,  stating  that  they  had  been  thus  enabled  to  recover  the 
patronage  or  possession  of  schools,  or  to  re-establish  endowments,  the  existence 
of  which  had  been  previously  unknown. 

We  found,  on  examining  the  leases,  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  public  had  Vide  p.  195,  infra. 
been  put  to  the  expense  of  registry  for  which  the  solicitor  was  paid  his  costs, 
and  the  officer  of  the  Registry  Office  his  fees.  These  leases,  too,  were  made 
under  the  statutable  leasing  powers  contained  in  the  50th  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  and 
in  1824  had  a Parliamentary  title  conferred  on  them  by  Statute  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  86, 
s.  10.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  security,  we  found  the  endowments  imper- 
fectly protected.  The  Commissioners  of  Incumbered  Estates  have  adopted  a rule 
of  allowing  no  searches  to  be  made  for  the  acts  of  tenants  for  life.  By  this  rule, 
all  parties  holding  under  such  leases  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of  registra- 
tion, and  forced  in  their  own  defence  to  take  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.  The  pi’esent  system  of  registration  must  be  singu- 
larly defective,  when  such  searches  are  thought  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  too 
expensive  to  be  ordered.  The  system  of  registration  in  Ireland  being  central 
merely,  and  not  local  at  the  same  time,  fails  to  secure  the  existence  of  these 
endowments  becoming  known  in  the  various  localities,  where  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  would  have  some  effect  in  providing  for  their  protection. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  when 
they  ceased  to  discharge -their  duties,  took  no  steps  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
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LordLieutenaht’s  care  of  the  numerous  endowments  that  had  been  created  under  their  auspices. 

School  Buildisg  The  leases,  the  books  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  Commissioners,  and  corres- 
Fpnd'  pondence,  might  naturally  have  been  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of.  Edu- 
cation, to  whom  the  papers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of 
1807-12  were  handed  over  in  1814.  All  the  leases  and  correspondence  connected 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  were  left  in  the  custody  of'  the  gentleman  who 
had  acted  as  secretary  and  solicitor ; but  whilst  they  were  left  in  his  custody  no 
duty  was  imposed  on  him  of  taking  any  measures  to  protect  the  endowments. 
He  was  left  simply  keeper  of  the  papers;  and  so  little  protection  did  this 
afford,  that  in  one  case,  as  solicitor  for  a private  person,  he  sold  an  estate 
without  taking  notice  of  the  school  site  on  it,  which  had  been  secured  under 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  and  the  deed  of  which  we.  found 
amongst  the  papers  handed  over  to  us  by  him.  The  insecurity  disclosed  in 
these  extreme  cases  applies  to  all  endowments  for  education,  and  shows  that 
no  measure  would  more  effectually  secure  these  endowments  than  a general 
registry  of  conveyances,  based  on  a public  map,  recording  the  transactions  of 
each  county  or  poor  law  union  in  the  same  local  office,  with  a central  office, 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  a general  index  and  means  of  reference, 
and  securing  the  conveyances  against  any  destruction  or  fraudulent  alteration 
of  the  local  registry. 

The  neglect  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building 
Fund  to  provide  protection  for  their  endowments  might  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  who  had  full  power,  under  the  statute  consti- 
tuting their  Board,  to  take  charge  of  these  endowments  and  provide  for  their 
security. 

We  recommend  that  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers,  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund. 
Commissioners,  be  deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments,  the 
trustees  of  each  school  being  entitled  to  obtain  copies  of  the  leases  when  duly 
registered. 

We  think  that  copies  made  and  certified  by  the  Registrar  of  School  Endow- 
ments should  be  made  by  statute  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
endowments. 

That  in  all  cases  where  the  public  money  has  actually  been  expended  on  the 
promise  of  a lease,  trustees  should  at  once  take  steps  to  have  the  lease  of  the 
school  made  perfect. 

That  the  school  leasing  powers  under  the  50th  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  should  be 
extended  to  all  school  leases  whether  executed  by  the  Bishop  or  not,  and  that 
all  school  leases  hitherto  made  without  that  assent  should  be  deemed  as  valid 
and  as  binding  as  if  the  assent  had  been  actually  given. 

That  the  Parliamentary  title  conferred  by  4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  10,  should  be 
extended  to  all  leases  of  school  sites  not  exceeding  two  acres  of  land. 


Christian  Brothers’  Schools.. 

In  the-  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1825,  the 
establishment  of  the  association  of  “ The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in 
Com.  Ir.  Ed.  Inq.  Ireland”  is  noticed.  The  superior  of  the  institute  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Edmond 
1 Rep.  18-25,  p.  85.  Rice,  of  Waterford,  who,  in  the  year  1802,  had  submitted  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
association  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  it; 
1820.  and  by  whom  it  was  eventually  approved  of  and  confirmed  in  1820. 

The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  schools  embraces  not  only  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science  as  are  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 
Geometry,  mensuration,  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of 
attention.  As  to  the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  most  approved 
methods  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  the  com- 
munication of  religious  knowledge  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted. 
To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers  are 
all  under  a religious  obligation ; they  are  in  the  first  instance  carefully 
selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a strict  system  of  organization 
and  discipline. 

Since  that  time  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have  considerably  extended,  and 
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there  are,  as  we  are  assured,  at  present  15,000  pupils  in  their  schools  in  Ireland,  Christian 
and  3,500  in  England.  Some  of  the  largest  of  their  schools  of  which  those  at  Brothers’ 

Cork  are  liberally  endowed,  and  have  been  visited  by  us,  and  inquired  into  at  choolb. 
our  public  courts. 

Cork,  Peacock-lane  School,  County  of  Cork. 

The  Christian  Brothers’  school  at  Cork  was  endowed  in  1835,  but  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  previously,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Ev.  1242- 
sclioolhouse  had  been  built  by  subscription,  at  a cost  of  £1,500,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions  and  charity  sermons.  It  is  now  endowed  under  , the  Rid. 
will  of  John  Barry,  Esq.,  who  left  about  C 9,000  for  schools  in  Cork.  The  money 
has  since  been  invested  in  land,  of  which  the  gross  rental,  in  1853,  amounted  to 
£369,  and  the  net  rental  to  £243  5s.  2d. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  very  favourably  of  the  school.  In  Ta^'es>  vol.  iii. 
addition  to  the  school  first  established  at  Peacock-lane,  the  Christian  Brothers  p'  31u' 
have  two  other  schools  in  Cork.  Besides  the  endowment  before  noticed  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Barry,  several  small  bequests  have  been  made  for  clothing 
and  apprenticing  and  otherwise  benefiting  poor  children  in  these  schools.  All 
the  teachers  are  Christian  Brothers,  and  they  receive  no  remuneration  for 
their  labours,  but  are  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  order,  the 
rules  prohibiting  any  member  from  possessing  private  property.  About  one-half 
of  the  pupils  pay  \d.  a- week ; but,  with  this  exception,  all  are  free.  There  were 
present,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  918,  all  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics;  the 
attendance  was  then  less  than  the  average,  as  it  was  only  the  first  week  after  vaca- 
tion. There  was  no  roll,  so  that  t'.ie  attendance  at  other  times  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  children  answered  admirably  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which 
included  mensuration  and  geometry,  besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  English 
education. 

The  instruction  given  in  drawing  in  the  Christian  Brothers  schools  was  the 
best  that  we  found  in  any  schools  that  we  visited. 

Limerick,  County  of  Limerick. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  established  six  schools  in  Limerick,  which 
are  now  very  numerously  attended.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  in 
one  of  these  institutions  many  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  citv  of  Limerick  Ev.  4681  2, 
received  their  education,  until  a short  time  previously,  when  a classical  school  4711-13. 
was  opened  as  a private  speculation,  and  proved  very  successful. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  these  schools.  Some  of  them  appeared  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
to  be  endowed  with  sites  only,  and  in  other  respects  supported  by  funds  of  the  P-  351 
Christian  Brothers,  not  appropriated  to  any  one  of  the  schools  in  particular. 

There  were  present  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  inspection  1,458  pupils,  all  of  whom 
but  one  were  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  the  pupils  paid  1 d.  or  lyl.  a-week  for  sta- 
tionery and  other  school  requisites,  and  as  a fund  for  premiums ; but  these  small 
payments  being  optional  all  the  pupils  are  practically  free.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  reserved  for  the  reception  of  very  young  children,  and  as  these  advance  they 
are  removed  to  the  other  schools.  The  state  of  education  is  noticed  as  excellent.  Ibid.  p.  352. 
Several  of  the  pupils  could  draw  very  well ; their  writing  was  generally  unex- 
ceptionable; and  the  answering  in  Euclid,  mechanics,  arithmetic,  and  all  the 
ordinary  departments  of  English  education,  including  dictation,  was  of  a very- 
superior  order 

Tralee,  County  of  Kerry. 

In  May,  1855,  the  Christian  Brothers  opened  a school  in  Tralee.  The  prin-  Ev.  2348-54. 
cipal  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  school  had  been  originally  under  the 
National  Board,  but  was  then  no  longer  in  connexion  with  it.  The  attendance, 
he  stated,  had  been  about  150  when  he  commenced  keeping  school,  but  had 
since  risen  to  more  than  400,  the  increase  being  partly  composed  of  the  sons  of 
the  neighbouring  shopkeepers.  The  course  of  education  comprises  “ reading,  Ev.  2353. 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  use  of  the  globes,  mensuration,  short-hand,  book- 
keeping, all  that  is  included  in  an  English  and  commei’cial  education.” 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  school,  which  was  represented  to  us  as 
being  an  endowed  one,  but  he  learned  that  the  alleged  endowment  had  not  as 
yet  come  into  operation ; and  that  in  any  case  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
for  the  Christian  Brothers’  School.  The  endowment  consists  of  about  nine  p-  33o! 

S 2 
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acres,  which  were  granted  in  1855  by  a Mr.  Mulchinoek  to  trustees  for  the 
building  of  a school  for  sons  of  poor  and  industrious  Roman  Catholics  resident 
in  the  parish  of  Tralee ; the  rents  to  be  applied,  until  the  building  should  be 
commenced,  towards  the  clothing  of  girls  receiving  instruction  in  the  Tralee 
Presentation  Convent.  The  trustees  cannot  obtain  possession  of  the  lands  for 
building  purposes  so  long  as  a lease  to  which  they  are  subject  subsists. 


The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
is  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, and  are  returned  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  In  their 
general  reports,  some  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  notice  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools. 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says:— “The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are  those- 
managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers ; and  I attribute  this  efficiency 
to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  education.” 

Mr.  Pennefather  says: — “In  the  school  under  the  management  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I was  directed  to  visit,  I found  the  teaching 
efficient,  and  the  masters  zealously  devoted  to  their  work.” 

Dr.  M'Blain  says : — “ I was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect  presented 
by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order,  combined  with 
the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian- 
Brothers’  schools  have  in  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

“ The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils — 
an  influence  based  on  the1  distinction,  that  these  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  cause  of  education,  for  no  private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  hut  solely  in 
the  discharge  of  a sacred  and  self  imposed  duty. 

“ In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  the  schools 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction ; not 
merely  that  they  arc  themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a 
great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most 
efficient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  their  school.” 

With  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers  we 
received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  expressed  most 
favourable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  managers  of  these  schools  object  to  any 
inspection  or  other  control  over  them,  exercised  by  an  extraneous  authority. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  desirable- 
to  interfere  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  most  interested  in  them. 

We  think  that  the  endowments  should  be  registered  by  the  Registrar  of 
School  Endowments,  so  as  to  afford  to  them  the  protection  which  an  efficient 
registration  would  secure. 


Schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  was  established  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  system  of  education  then  commenced  upon  the  basis  of  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  These  schools  are  open  to  persons  of 
every  religious  persuasion,  and  no  pupils  are  required  to  attend  any  religious  exer- 
cises of  which  their  parents  or  guardians  do  not  approve ; it  is  also  provided  that 
sufficient  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  each  denomination,  to 
receive  religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times. 

The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  1856,  were  5,245,  with  560,134 
children,  and  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £227.641,  and  they  might  all  have  been 
considered  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  our  commission.  We  felt,  however,  that 
these  schools  had  been  very  fully  inquired  into  by  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  that  they  were  under  a Board  directly  responsible  to  Parliament; 
we  resolved,  therefore,  to  include  in  our  inquiries  only  those,  National  Schools 
which  had  endowments  distinct  from  what,  was  received  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant.  We  accordingly  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  for 
a list  of  such  schools.  W e received  from  them  a return,  including  as  well  schools- 
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that  had  endowments,  as  those  which  were  aided  by  annual  subscriptions  in  National 
addition  to  the  Parliamentary  grant ; but  the  Commissioners  stated  that  the  in-  Schools. 
formation  which  they  possessed  did  not  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  eases  of 
subscriptions  from  those  of  endowments.  We  accordingly  addressed  a circular 
to  the  managers  of  the  National  Schools  named  in  the  return,  and  we  found  that 
most  of  the  schools  referred  to  derived  the  additional  assistance  from  subscriptions 
or  land  held  at  will,  and  not  from  permanent  endowments  of  either  money  or  land. 

The  vested  National  Schools  were  in  a position  similar  to  many  of  those  with 
respect  to  which  we  inquired,  the  site,  with  the  building,  being  secured  lor  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  in  itself  constituting  an  endowment.  The  number  of  the 
vested  schools  not  already  on  our  list,  was  1,507.  To  have  directed  our  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  inspect  these  would  have  doubled  the  amount  of  their  labour; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  omitted  them  altogether  from  our  tables,  would  have 
given  an  erroneous  view  of  the  number  of  endowed  schools,  and  the  value  of 
the  endowments.  We  therefore  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  a return  of  all  the  vested  National  Schools,  distinguishing  whether 
they  were  leased  or  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  trustees;  we  also  inquired 
as  to  the  annual  value  of  the  land  and  houses  vested  for  educational  purposes. 

We  have  given,  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  an  analysis  of  this  Tallies,  vol.  iii. 
return,  showing  that  1,507  vested  National  Schools  were  exempted  by  us  from  p-  734. 
the  inspection  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  the 
school  sites  and  buildings,  of  £7,892  4s.  9d. 

The  inspections  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  were  thus  limited  by  us  to  the 
small  number  of  National  Schools  having  endowments  distinct  from  the  school 
sites  and  the  Parliamentary  grant;  the  result  of  their  inspection  of  each  of 
those  schools  is  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,. 

Some  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  notice  the  National  Schools  in  their 
general  Reports. 

Mr.  Crawford  says : — “ The  National  Schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  efficient,  Appendix,  p.  4. 
owing  to  the  constant  inspection  they  undergo,  the  training  and  selection  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books,  supplied  at  cheap  rates;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  inefficient,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid,  without  some 
hardship  to  the  individual,  of  an  old  master,  whose  school  had  been  lately  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  Board.  This  cause  of  inefficiency  will  gradually  dimi- 
nish.” 

Mr.  Abraham  says: — “I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  in  connexion  with  the  Ibid.  p.  6. 
National  Schools.  They  are  generally  in  a state  of  high  efficiency;  and  any 
defects  I have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  my  reports  are  referable  to  a departure, 
in  each  instance,  from  the  National  system.” 

Dr.  M‘Blain  states— -“In  several  instances,  I have  found  teachers  not  at  all  Ibid.  p.  9. 
qualified  for  their  positions  or  duties,  and  schoolhouses  and  rooms  quite  unsuited 
for  the  reception  of  scholars.  Further,  I would  observe,  that  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board,  requiring  a certain  average  attendance  to  be  attained  at  their 
schools  as  a condition  of  their  being  entitled  to  certain  advantages,  throw  a 
temptation  in  the  teacher’s  way  of  falsifying  the  averages,  and  consequently  the 
statements  of  the  average  attendance  at  these  schools  must  be  received  with 
some  reserve. 

“ In  one  school  a master  admitted  to  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
recording  a larger  attendance  of  pupils  than  actually  occurred  on  the  given  day; 
and,  when  I asked  him  why  he  concealed  that  fact  from  the  Inspector,  but 
admitted  same  to  me,  he  accounted  for  the  difference  by  the  remark  that  he 
was  speaking  to  me  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

“ In  general,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  are  inade- 
quate, and  they  are  thus  very  seldom  able  to  maintain  the  social  position  which 
so  much  contributes  to  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  schoolmaster’s  office. 

“ Almost  all  the  National  Endowed  Schools  in  my  district  were  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  priest,  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
children.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  duty  of  visiting  and  superintendence  is 
very  inadequately  discharged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  but  seldom  do 
they  undertake  the  business  of  examining  the  children  in  their  secular  attain- 
ments. They  probably  consider  that  the  efficient  inspection  conducted  by  the 
paid  officers  of  the  National  Board  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  any  active 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  at  least  so  far  as  secular  instruction 
is  concerned. 
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“ Almost  everywhere  iu  my  district  the  National  Schools  are  regarded  by  the 
people  and  spoken  of  as  ‘the  Catholic  schools,’  and  this  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  is  strengthened  by  the  unfortunate  choice  so  generally  made  in  the  locality 
of  the  schools,  viz.,  the  chapel-yard,  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

‘•  .Slight  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  has  exercised 
a powerful  deterrent  effect  on  the  attendance  of  Protestant  children  at  those 
schools.” 

Mr.  Pennefather  says — “ With  respect  to  the  National  Schools,  the  supply  of 
school  requisites  is  ample,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  books  for  secu- 
lar education  are  remarkably  good ; the  salaries  for  the  masters  and  monitors 
appear  adequate;  a good  deal  is  done  in  the  way  of  inspection,  but  I think  the 
inspection  should  be  more  frequent,  in  many  cases  it  occurs  but  twice,  in  some 
but  once  a-year.  In  some  instances,  Saturday  is  the  day  on  which  religious 
instruction  is  given;  I do  not  think  the  day  well  selected,  as  the  attendance  on 
that  day  is  always  thin;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  I found  that  religious 
instruction  was  only  given  occasionally  on  that  day,  the  masters  considering  that 
this  was  a department  rather  for  the  priest  of  the  parish,  than  for  themselves.” 

We  received  no  serious  complaint  as  to  the  management  of  the  National 
Board,  nor  did  we  receive  any  evidence  of  importance  specially  bearing  on  the 
National  system  of  education. 

The  insecurity  of  many  of  the  school  buildings  erected  at  the  public 
expense,  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building 
Fund,  and  other  bodies  having  the  distribution  of  public  money,  led  us  to 
inquire  into  the  security  of  the  sites  and  buildings  of  the  vested  National  Schools. 
W e accordingly  addressed  a communication  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  inquiring  whether  the  leases  referred  to  in  their  return  of  vested 
National  Schools  had  been  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  School  Leasing 
Powers  Act  of  1810,  or  any  other  Leasing  Powers  Act,  and  whether  the  leases 
had  the  security  of  Parliamentary  title,  similar  to  that  conferred  by  the  Act  of 
1824.  We  received  a reply,  stating  that  the  leases  were  not  executed  pursuant  to 
that  statute  or  any  other  Leasing  Powers  Act,  and  that  they  had  not  a Parlia- 
mentary title. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  the  School  Leasing  Powers  Act  of 
1810,  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  render  all  leases  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
made  for  National  Schools  valid,  without  the  assent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ; 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  title  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1824,  should  be  extended 
to  all  past  and  all  future  leases  for  National  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  leases,  and  all  the  endowments,  of  National 
Schools,  should  be  registered  by  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 


Church  Education  Society’s  Schools. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  was  established  in  1889.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are,  “to  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in  the  country,  and  to 
“ establish  new  schools,  on  an  improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
“ children  of  the  Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  catechism, 
“and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
“ parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the 
“ United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

The  society  supplies  its  schools  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
authorized  version,  or  integral  portions  thereof,  the  use  of  which  they  require 
in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading,  and  no 
other  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  society’s 
schools. 

The  schools  of  the  society  are  open  to  all  children  whatsoever  belonging  to  the 
parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  having  the  parochial  minister’s  appro- 
bation for  attending  it;  and  no  child  is  excluded  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
its  parents  to  pay  for  its  instruction. 

The  society  connects  itself  closely  with  all  the  diocesan  education  societies 
existing  in  the  country,  it  endeavours  to  promote  the  formation  of  others  where 
none  have  as  yet  been  established,  and  it  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  them  all. 
It  has  established,  and  maintains,  a model  and  training  school  for  the  education 
of  teachers;  supplies  books  and  other  school  requisites  for  the  use  of  schools 
established  by  it;  and  assists  in  furnishing  and  repairing  schoolhouses.  It 
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promotes  the  formation  and  furthers  the  operation  of  a system  of  inspection  of  Chuhoil 
the  schools  assisted  or  established  by  it.  _ q nfmXnmn 

The  main  object  of  the  society  is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  for  the  mainte-  orn,n 
nance  of  schools,  and  not  their  permanent  endo  wment. 

We  addressed  to  the  society  the  same  circular  that  we  did  to  other  societies  in  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
any  way  connected  with  schools,  inquiring  whether  there  were  any  endowed  P-  397- 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  society,  or  whether  there  were  any  endowed 
schools  formerly  in  connexion  with  the  society,  and  now  disconnected  from  it ; 
also  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  masters  and  trustees,  and  whether  the 


records  of  the  society,  or  any  other  sources  of  information  within  its  reach, 
indicated  the  existence  of  any  endowments  or  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  not  in  operation.  To  this  circular  we  received  no  reply. . 

A number  of  schools  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society  came  under 


our  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  having  granted  annual  assistance  to  schools,  the 
sites  of  which  were  secured  for  educational  purposes.  Few,  if  any,  of  these 
schools  have  any  other  endowment  than  the  school  sites,  with  the  buildings 
erected  thereon.  * No  complaint  was  made  to  us  in  our  public  courts  as  to  the 
Society’s  management  of  any  endowed  school  in  connexion  with  it. 

These  schools  were  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  result, 
in  each  case  is  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  their  general  Reports  notice  the  Church 
Education  Society  schools  in  connexion  with  the  parochial  schools,  the  class  to 
which  they  chiefly  belong.  Thus  Mr.  Crawford  says : — 

“ The  parochial  schools  are,  as  a class,  not  good.  The  principal  causes  are  the  Appendix,  p.  i. 
want  of  means  to  pay  a sufficient  salary  to  the  master — of  a sufficiently  frequent 
inspection — and  from  the  •necessity,  from  the  first  cause,  of  combining  the.  office 
of  schoolmaster  with  that  of  parish  clerk.  Instances  came  under  my  notice  in 
which  the  inefficiency  of  the  master  was  admitted;  but  being  also  parish  clerk, 
which  is  a freehold  office,  the  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  would  have  deprived 


the  school  of  its  principal  source  of  support.” 

And  Mr.  Abraham,  speaking  of  the  parochial  or  Chui’ch  Education  Society’s  Ibid.  p.  7. 
schools,  states  that  they  are  miserably  inefficient,  which  he  ascribes,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  the  defects  of  the  system,  and 


the  inferiority  of  the  school  books. 


He  also  says : — 

“ The  male  teachei’S  are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  female  teachers  their  v'ives.  They  have  themselves,  for  the 
greater  part,  been  educated  in  schools  of  the  same  description,  and,  except  in 
rare  instances,  are  not  likely  to  communicate  more  instruction  than  they  them- 
selves received  at  school.  They  are  usually  very  illiterate.  The  salary  at  the 
disposal  of  the  clergy  objecting  to  the  National  system  is  too  small  to  procure  the 
services  of  a qualified  teacher  ; and  as  any  thing  the  schoolmaster  might  receive 
as  teacher  merely,  would  be  insufficient  for  his  support,  the  clergyman  is  obliged 
to  appoint  the  same  man  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster.” 

He  reports  that — 

“ The  scale  of  proficiency,  or  school  course,  even  supposing  it  accurately  followed  Ibid, 
(which  it  never  is),,  drops  very  far  behind  the  National  school  course,  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being' much  inferior  to  that  in  the 
corresponding  class  of  a National  school. 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  trumpery  than  the  inspection  of  these  schools.  The 
day  of  inspection  is  always  known  for  a considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express 
notice  given  to  master  and  pupils.  The  pupils  are  promoted  by  the  inspector 
to  higher  classes  in  the  scale  of  proficiency,  a year,  or  even  two  years*  before  their 
proficiency  would  warrant  it.” 

“ The  school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time.” 

“ I have  found  the  local  clergy  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  the  secular 
instruction  given  in  their  schools  than  it  would  seem  to  claim,  viewed  even  as 


nothing  more  than  a medium  of  religious  teaching.” 

Dr.  M‘Blain,  speaking  of  parish  schools,  the  majority  of  them  being  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Education  Society,  says  : — 

“ To  secure  the  services  of  a good  teacher  a suitable  salary  must  be  provided  : ibid.  p.  8. 
in  many  parishes  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  school 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  or  inferior  master.  This  evil  will 
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Church  continue  until  the  teacher  is  adequately  remunerated,  as  it  is  quite  idle  to 

Education  expect  that  the  miserable  stipend,  from  which  many  unfortunate  schoolmasters 

Society  Schools,  throughout  the  country  now  draw  their  scanty  subsistence,  will  ever  attract  any 
other  than  a very  inferior  class  of  teachers. 

“ Here,  therefore,  the  desideratum  is  money.- 

“ The  next  important  circumstance  which  determines  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools,  is  referable  to  the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergy.  Generally 
speaking,  I think  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  that  the  usefulness  of  a parochial 
school  (cceteri-s  paribus)  varies  in  pi-oportion  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  local 
clergy  in  its  welfare.  It  is  impassible  to  overrate  the  moral  influence,  not  merely 
over  the  pupils,  but  as  regards  the  teachers  themselves,  which  is  exercised  by  the 
conscientious  clergyman,  whose  frequent  presence  in  the  schoolroom  attests  his 
sense  of  the  vitally  important  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  a school  to  be  good  must  have  a friend — the  best,  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  friend  of  the  parochial  school  is  the  parochial  minister. 

“ He  best  discharges  his  duty  whose  examinations  embrace  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

“ 1 attach  the  more  value  to  the  labours  of  the  clergyman  in  reference  to  this 
class  of  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  subjected  otherwise  to  any  adequate 
supervision. 

“ The  majority  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  subject  to  the  annual  inspection  of  their  officers ; but  the  hurried 
yearly* visits  paid  to  the  schools  by  these  gentlemen,  however  conscientious  or. 
. indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  may  be,  cannot,  I fear,  be 
regarded  as  productive  of  any  very  beneficial  results. 

“ Many  of  the  parochial  schools  are  very  badly  supplied  with  school  furniture, 
books,  arid  other  school  requisites ; and  of  course,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  will  be  more  or  less  affected.” 

Mr.  Pennefathei’,  speaking  of  parochial  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Appendix,  p.  13,  Education  Society,  says: — 

“ With  respect  to  the  parochial  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society,  I think  their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  appear  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a class  of  competent  professional  inspectors,  for  the  provision  of  adequate  sala- 
ries for  masters  and  monitors,  and  for  affording  a sufficient  supply  of  school 
requisites.  The  salaries  are  rarely  of  an  amount  to  compensate  the  services  of 
well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  salaries  are  often  augmented,  by  the 
same  man  filling  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk,  and  though  the 
duties  are  consistent,  the  latter  is  a freehold  office,  from  which  the  clerk  cannot 
be  removed  except  for  misconduct,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  (see  3 and  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  s.  63),  and  one  can  conceive  a variety  of  instances  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  discharge  him  from  his  mastership,  which  would  afford  no 
ground  for  removing  him  from  his  clerkship.  It  will  also  be  found  in  some  few 
instances,  that  either  to  make  up  a salary,  or  in  lieu  of  a salary,  land  has  been 
given  to  the  master.  The  occupation  of  land,  especially  if  a man’s  livelihood 
is  in  a great  measure  derived  from  it,  necessarily  engages  a larger  portion  of  his 
attention  than  is  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  school- 
master ; it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  is  a vacation  at  harvest  time,  for  there 
is  seed  time  as  well,  and  markets  to  be  attended.  The  clerical  inspection  to 
which  these  schools  are  subject  is  of  great  advantage  ; besides  the  benefit  to  the 
schools  themselves,  1 think  it  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  in  education  generally,  and  the  inspection  of  other  schools  may  supply 
useful  suggestions  for  the  management  of  schools  in  their  own  parishes.  This 
inspection,  which  I found  was  frequently  termed  diocesan,  is,  however,  but  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  clergy,  and  their  other  avocations  'prevent  as  frequent 
inspection  as  the  case  requires,  and  it  is  not  unattended  with  expense.  The 
clerical  inspection  may,  perhaps,  have  a disadvantage  in  this,  that  where  several 
clergymen  take  the  duty  in  turn,  some  may  entertain  different  views  respecting 
the  merits  of  different  parts  of  education,  and  thus  prevent  a uniformity  of 
action,  which  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  makes  the  comparative  state  of 
different  schools  more  apparent.  To  the  frequent  visits  of  the  clergy  to  their 
own  parochial  schools,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached,  and  in  some 
instances,  I think  a more  active  interest  in  the  secular  education  of  the  children 
would  be  desirable.” 
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As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  a voluntary  society,  not  neces^riy  E“ro„I01t 
connected  with  permanent  endowments,  we  did  not  examine  its  ofhceis  as  to  tne  SocIE„  Scoon. 
indicated,  nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  recommendation  __ 

W1Mnltephlns^Tf  our  body,  submitted  to  us  a proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  primarv  education  in  Ireland,  which  involved  a modification  of 
ttelSte  5 the  National  Board,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  all  the  un- 
endowed as  well  as  the  endowed  schools  under  the  Church  Education  Society 
and  111  otter  schools  of  the  same  class  . After  fully  enufemg** 
remaining  members  of  our  body  rejected  it,  and  resolved  not  to  make  the  mea 
sures  recommended  by  us  for  the  improvement  of  endowed  schools  contingent  on 
anv  change  in  the  principles  of  the  National  Boaid. 

We' were  indisposed  to  recommend  any  interference  in  the  management  of 
Church  schools  having  endowments  too  small  to  insure  their  independent 

eXThee  management  of  Church  sdiools  with  sufficiently  large  endowments,  was 
constoed  by  “s"  and  a majority  of  our  body  were  disposed  to  recommend 
the  creation  of  a Board  of  Superintendence  for  such  schools,  with  a paid 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Government,  with  the  ag*0Ta1,' , 

Primate,  and  otter  Commissioners  selected  from  the  governing  bodies  o the 
Church  school  trusts;  but  we  found  that  the  creation  of  a Board  tor  Church 
schools  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  heads  of  the  United  Church , an 
other  difficulties  having  presented  themselves  to  some  of  us  the  plan  i 
creating  this  Board  did  not  finally  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a majority  o 
our  body. 


.CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRIVATE  FOUNDATION. 

Of  these  schools  we  shall  notice  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries i : 
those  wSdi  we  visited,  being  at  Armagh,  Belfast,  and  Cavan,  and  the  Belfast 
Intermediate  Schools. 

Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries. 

These  institutions  have  been  gradually  established  by  the  exertions t of  the 
x>  n o+i -inlir  bi shoos  and  exist  in  nearly  every  diocese  m Ireland.  I he 

ow“  t“of  Umm'is  to  tram  up  pupils  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ; but  with 
tbit tourse  of  education  is  combined  one  suited  to  fit  the  pupils  for  seculai  pur- 

•+  These  seminaries,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  funds  by  ivlnc  i 
?tey  are  Supported,  supply,  to  a very  inadequate  extent,  the  means  of  education 
to  the  middle  classes  of  Roman  Catholics. 

r.  Armagh,  County  of  Armagh. 

~ Diocesan  Seminary  was  built  in  183S,  by  Archbishop  Crolly,  and 

“ as? 

heeheldefrom  year  to  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  seminary.  The  site  of  the 
he  held  / „f  land  adjoining  it,  are  held  under  a fee-farm 

repato  of  the  schoolhouse  are  defrayed  out  of  the  receipts  from 

Ae  pupils.  r„mmissioner  when  he  inspected  the  school,  found  forty-eight 
JS?  te  t"se  “Shorn  thirty-six  wele  boarders  and  twelve  clay  pupils 
pupils  fifty-two.  There  are  no  free  pupils,  and  the  annual 

The  number  on  the  rofi  was  toty  ti  Besille?  apartments,  the 

a U U.  The  state  of  instouction 
; U cleanliness  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  this 
establishment.  t 
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2°.  Belfast , County  of  Antrim. 

The  Belfast  Diocesan  Seminary  has  been  in  existence  since  1833,  and  com- 
prises both  a classical  and  English  school.  In  addition  to  the  site  of  the  school- 
liouse,  which  is  held  under  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  endowment  in  operation ; for,  although  Mr.  John  Garr,  by  his  will, 
in  1838,  left  money  towards  the  support  of  the  Belfast  Diocesan  Seminary,  the 
bequest  has  not  been  rendered  available,  the  validity  of  the  will  not  having  been 
established.  The  school  was  built  with  funds  procured  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Crolly,  and  is  now  kept  in  repair  out  of  pupils’  fees,  and  the  private  resources  of 
Bishop  Denvir. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  there  were  eight  boarders  and  four 
day  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  classical  school ; and  at  the  English  school  twenty 
boarders  and  thirtj'-five  day  pupils.  No  roll  of  attendance  is  kept,  but  some 
boarders  not  included  in  the  preceding  numbers  were  absent  when  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  inspected.  Although  the  main  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  educate 
pupils  for  the  priesthood,  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion  are  admitted  to 
the  school ; and  at  present  there  are  two  Unitarians  amongst  the  boarders,  and 
one  of  the  day  pupils  belongs  to  the  United  Church.  The  master  of  the  classical 
school,  who  is  a clergyman,  and  the  master  of  the  English  school,  are  provided 
with  board  and  lodging,  and  paid  a salary  of  £30  each  by  the  bishop.  The  pupils’ 
fees  go  to  the  bishop  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  seifiinary. 

The  number  of  diocesan  seminaries  that  came  under  our  notice  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  class  of  schools,  especially  as  those  which  we  examined  were  not  in  the 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  most  numerous,  and 
did  not  comprise  the  seminaries  of  Athlone,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford, 
which  are  the  chief  of  these  institutions. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  education  in  them,  the  smallness  of  the  endowments 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  seem  to  be  in  no  case  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  buildings,  and  in  one  case,  even  the  repairs  are  defrayed  out 
of  the  pupils’  fees. 

3°.  Cavan , County  of  Cavan. 

The  Cavan  Diocesan  Seminary  has  been  in  operation  since  1839,  and  was 
endowed  by  Mr.  Edward  Magovern,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly,  and  Mr.  John 
Brady.  Bishop  Browne,  in  1838,  for  the  sum  of  £3,500,  procured  an  assign- 
ment of  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  of  the  land  on  which  the  school  is 
built ; and  he  has  since  made  a declaration  of  trust  in  favour  of  the  seminary. 
Mr.  Magovern  devised  to  this  endowment  a fee-simple  estate,  the  net  rental  of 
which  was,  from  1838  to  1851,  about  £10  a-year,  but  is  at  present  worth  consider- 
ably more. . The  Y ery  Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly  bequeathed  £400  to  found  a scholarship 
in  the  seminary  for  his  relations,  a preference  to  be  given  to  those  of  his  name, 
and  Mr.  Brady  left  £300  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  These,  and 
other  large  sums,  contributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  Bishop  Browne’s 
subscription  of  £381,  have  been  principally  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
seminary.  As  at  present  conducted,  the  seminary  is  both  a boarding  and  day 
school.  The  education  given  to  the  generality  of  pupils  includes  classics ; in 
some  few  instances,  it  is  commercial  only.  Of  the  pupils,  many  are  prepared  for 
Maynooth,  and  some  have  entered  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

At  our  public  court  at  Cavan,  we  inquired  into  the  state  of  this  school. 

It  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  reports  that  the  attendance 
was  numerous : forty-six  were  present  out  of  forty-nine  on  the  roll,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  were  boarders  and  twenty-eight,  day  pupils.  The  charges  are  £l  Is. 
entrance-fee,  and  £l  Is.  a quarter  for  day  pupils;  for  boarders,  £1  Is.  entrance- 
fee,  and  £6  a quarter. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  comprehensive,  and  the  answering  in  several  of  the 
subjects  Hvas  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  head  master  and  two  assistants,  of  whom  the  former  has  £50 
salary,  deducted  from  the  general  receipts  of  the  school;  and  the  two  latter,  £30 
and  £50  respectively.  The  master  and  one  of  the  assistants  are  also  boarded 
— the  former  having  also  the  profits  of  land,  worth  £40  a-year. 

The  buildings  are  kept  in  repair  by  means  of  private  subscriptions — the  funds 
of  the  school,  after  other  outgoings,  not  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
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Belfast  Intermediate  Schools. 

1°.  Belfast  Academy , County  of  Antrim. 


Belfast  Inter- 
mediate Schools. 


The  Belfast  Academy  is  the  result  of  tile  first  attempt  made  in  Ireland  to 
found  by  local  subscription  a great  intermediate  school.  It  was  founded  m 1785,  Ev.  10320. 
at  the  neriod  when  a General  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  and  r,de  p.  16,  supra. 
extension  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland.  A subscription  was 
raised  in  the  town  of  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a school,  hut  the  funds 
were  all  expended  in  purchasing  the  site  and  erecting  the  building,  and  no  pro- 
™sion  was  made  for  its  permanent  maintenance.  The  endowment  which  was 
then  expected  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  not  obtained,  no  measures  having 
been  brought  forward  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791. 

Since  that  Report,  all  the  Parliamentary  grants  and  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting education  in  Ireland  have  been  directed  towards  the  providing  of  schools 
for  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  neglect  of  intermediate  schools. 

No  funds  were  provided  for  the  repairs  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  and  after  some 
time,  the  consequence  of  this  deficiency  began  to  be  felt.  At  first  the  patrons  and 
trustees,  in  whom  the  school  property  was  vested  and  who  had  control  over  the 
institution,  were  constant  in  their  attention  to  its  welfare.  But  m 1792  they 
grew  remiss,  and  from  that  date,  often  suffered  many  years  to  elapse  without 
boldine  a sliele  meeting.  The  result  of  this  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  present  head  master,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  1822,  the  Academy  had  fallen  Ev.  10320. 
into  a very  bad  condition.  The  classes  for  the  higher  sciences  were  dis- 
continued, the  school  building  had  become  decayed  ; and  for  want  of  a per- 
manent fund  for  repairs,  part  of  the  school  property  had  been  sold  to  meet  the 
dZie™rthePrema£der  burthened  with  a debt  of  £700.  Attempts  have 
since  been  made  at  various  times  to  procure  money  by  subscription,  or  other- 
wise for  placing  the  Academy  in  an  efficient  state,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  successful,  and  the  buildings  at  present  are  in  a state  of  dilapidation 
which  is  discreditable  to  the  enterprising  town  where  they  are  situate. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  m the  A cademy  is  as  has  been  stated,  -Hr.  10346. 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  adopted  m the  Scotch  Universities, 
each  master  havinj  his  own  department,  and  the  parents  being  free  to  choose 
the  particular  department  in  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  receive  instruction. 

If  the  pupils  are  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits  their  attention  is  should 
such  be  the  wish  of  their  parents — confined  to  the  branches  that  bear  upon 
commerce ; and  if  intended  for  professions,  they  can  follow  the  studies  necessary 
for  such  pursuits.  Some  boys  exclusively  attend  the  classical  school  , some  the 
mathematical  school;  some  the  English  and  writing  schools  only : m this  way 
it  is  intended  to  provide  in  the  same  institution  iho  education  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  each  separate  class.  It  is  also  attempted,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
afford  each  pupil  an  opportunity,  if  he  desires  it  of  joining' a class  m each  of 
the  four  schools  into  which  the  Academy  is  divided.  • ... 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  the  buildings  as  dilapidated,  and  U-suited  Table.  ™b  m. 
for  school  purposes.  He  gives  a favourable  account  of  the  state  of  instruction.  PP-  446-7. 

2”.  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution,  County  of  Antrim. 

In  1808  a still  more  extensive  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  Ev.  10415-16. 
of  Belfast  to  establish  a great  intermediate  school  which  resulted  m the  founda- 
tion of  the  Academical  Institution.  The  funds  raised  were  sufficient  to  provide  Table.,  vol.  m. 
spacious  and  convenient  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  different  schools  into  which  P-447, 
the  Institution  is  divided.  In  connexion  with  the  Institution  a collegiate  Ev.  10417-20. 
department  was  established.  This  department  included  a.  professorship  m 
divinity  to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry  m the  Presbyterian  Church  ihe 
Institution  continued  to  prosper  until  1830,  shortly  be  ore  which  time  a 
controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  led  to  a division  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
into  Presbyterians  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly  and  Non.subscrib.ng 
Presbyterians.  This  controversy  eventually  affected  the  welfare  of  not  only 
the  collegiate,  but  the  school  department  of  the  Institution,  as  the  governing 
body  consisted  of  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  the 
General  Assembly.  , _ 

The  General  Assembly  ultimately  obtained  a Parliamentary  grant  for  their 
Theological  College  at  Belfast ; and  on  the  opening  of  the  Queen  s College  there, 
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the  collegiate  department  of  the  Institution  ceased  to  exist,  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  it  having  been  withdrawn. 

The  school  department  and  general  management  of  the  Institution  suffered 
from  this  controversy,  and  the  schools  did  not  begin  to  revive  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Queen’s  College,  from  which  time  the  number  of  pupils  increased, 
and  the  schools  became  more  efficient.  There  are  six  masters,  all  independent 
of  each  other,  but  under  the  government  of  a board  of  managers  and  visitors. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  the  large  sum  of  £25,000  was  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription,  chiefly  in  Ulster,  the  whole  of  which  was  expended  on 
buildings,  and  school  and  collegiate  requisites,  and  nothing  left  for  repairs  and 
other  out-goings.  The  result,  as  appears  from  the  “ Statement”  brought  under 
our  notice  at  Belfast  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  is,  that  the 
Institution  is  now  much  crippled  for  want  of  funds,  and  its  efficiency  impaired. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that,  as  regards  attendance  and  instruc- 
tion, the  Institution  exhibits  signs  of  improvement.  The  number  on  the  roll  at 
the  classical  school,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  32,  but  no  return  is  made  as  to  any 
previous  average.  In  +he  other  five  schools  the  attendance  was  above  average. 
In  the  mathematical  school  it  was  145 ; in  the  English,  134 ; in  the  writing 
school,  89;  in  the  French,  52;  and  in  the  drawing  school,  19.  The  answering 
of  the  pupils  in  classics,  English,  and  mathematics,  was  good  ; they  wrote  well ; 
and  in  French  and  drawing  several  pupils  exhibited  considei’able  proficiency. 
We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  course  of  instruction  and  answering  in 
the  English  school. 

From  the  position  of  the  buildings,  and  the  large  play-ground  attached  to  it, 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution  is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
extensive  establishment  for  intermediate  education. 

We  elsewhere  recommend  that  the  existing  want  of  education  of  this  kind 
should  be  supplied  by  the  union  of  local  funds  under  the  management  of  local 
trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  munificent  sum  raised  by  local  exertion,  and 
expended  in  founding  the  Institution,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a local  contri- 
bution, giving  the  Institution  a claim  to  a liberal  share  of  any  public  grant  for 
promoting  intermediate  education. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  which  are  held  for  religious  purposes,  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  schools  are  situate.  They  are  also  governed  by  committees, 
which  are  confined  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  masters  belong 
to  that  body,  and  the  system  of  religious  instruction  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Society. 

One  of  the  institutions  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  children,  being 
descendants  of  persons  who  had  been  Friends,  but  had  left  the  Society.  It  is 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Friends  in  full  membership.  But  all  the  pupils  are  brought  up  in  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Society,  and  upon  a plan  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  other 
institutions. 

1°.  Brookfield  School , Maglieramesk , County  of  Antrim. 

The  object  of  the  Brookfield  institution  is  to  furnish  a good  English  education 
to  children  whose  ancestors,  other  than  parents,  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  school  was  opened  in  1836,  the  site  of  the  house  having  been 
purchased,  and  buildings  improved  or  erected  out  of  various  bequests  and 
donations  made  for  that  purpose.  Of  these  sums,  about  £1,400  now  remains ; the 
interest  of  which,  together  with  subscriptions,  and  the  fees  of  the  few  pupils  who 
pay,  constitutes  the  revenues  out  of  which  the  school  is  at  present  supported.  A 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  the  management  of  this  school,  and 
regulates  the  admission  of  free  pupils,  and  the  course  of  instruction.  Such  of  the 
children  as  are  orphans  are  usually  provided  with  employment  when  they  leave 
the  school.  It  is  a boarding  school  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls. 
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We  found  the  literary  instruction  and  general  state  of  the SS3“ 
factory ; but  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  much  occupied  m field  laboui . . -L  he  master  PaiBNDS. 

seemed  very  unfit  for  his  position.  A new  master  has,  since  our  visit,  and  the  

report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  been  appointed. 

The  girls’  school,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  managed.  They  are  all  instructed 
in  the  different  branches  of  an  English  education;  they  are  likewise  taught 
needlework,  and  perform  all  the  household  work  of  the  establishment 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  AssistantCommissioner,wlio  returns  the  attend, 
ance  as  being  twenty-nine  boys,  twenty  of  whom  are  free  ; and  twenty-three  gills, 
of  whom  sixteen  are  free.  All  are  boarders,  and  are  brought  up  as  members 

ofthe  Society  of  Friends.  Themosterreceiyesasalaryof£60fromthecommittee; 

the  mistress  ^£25 ; and  each  is  allowed  board  and  lodging.  The  Assistant  Com-  Tables,  ,ol.  . 
missioner  reports  favourably  of  the  state  of  instruction  m the  hoys  school. 

2°.  Clonmel  Boarding  School  for  Girls , County  of  Tipperary. 

In  1796  Mr.  Robert  Grubb,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  devised  for  the  ^bles,  vol.  m. 
support  of  a boarding  school,  for  girls  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  the  site  on  i • 
which  the  school  had  been  previously  built,  and  the  yearly  rents  and  profits 
of  certain  premises,  on  which  flour  mills  had  been  erected,  lhe  situation  of  the 
school  not  being  eligible,  the  house  and  yard  adjoining  it  were  let  m 1847,  and 
the  accumulated  rent  thereof,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  the  mdl  premises,  was  applied 
to  building  a new  schoolhouse,  on  a site  leased  for  ever.  In  18o0,  an  excellent 
schoolhouse  was  built  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  £3,000 ; part  of  the  sum  was  pro- 
cured as  just  stated,  and  the  rest  raised  by  mortgaging  the  school  property,  and 

b7ff^^K^cted  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  whose  report  js1M’ 
very  favourable.  The  pupils  were  well  instructed  m an  extensive  coa  e of 
ed/cation,  and  also  in  such  female  accomplishments  as  are  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cleanliness  with 
which  every  thing  was  kept,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  institution 
reflected  mich  credit  on  its  conductors.  The  attendance  however,  is  small,  the 
number  of  pupils  being  hut  thirteen.  This  is  not  a free  school,  being  exclusively 
intended  for  the  wealthier  classes.  „ ^ ^ , . . ■,  . r 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  school  estate  is  nearly  £100,  the  principal  part  o 
which  is  absorbed  by  charges  on  the  property.  The  residue,  whatever  it . may  be 
is  paid  to  the  schoolmistress,  who  is  also  entitled  to  the  pupils  fees,  instead  of 
receiving  a fixed  salary  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

3°.  Lisburn , Ulster  Provincial  School,  County  of  Antrim. 

This  school  was  endowed  in  1764  by  John  Hancock  a member  of  the  Society  Tables,  vol.  Ui. 
of  Friends,  who  bequeathed  £1,000,  to  be  laid  out  on  lands  the  rents  of  which  P-  «*• 
were  to  he  devoted  to  the  support  of  a school,  for  persons  of  his  own  peisuasion. 

The  trustees  purchased  lands  accordingly,  the  net  rental  of  which  is  upwards  o 
£G0  a-year.  They  also  took  a lease  for  ever  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford  of  twenty 
acres  of  land,  and  built  a schoolhouse  at  a cost  of  £1,300,  raised  by  subscriptions 
among  the  Society  of  Friends.  , ,• 

The  school  was  opened  in  1774.  The  first  master  was  John  Gough,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  treatise  on  Arithmetic  Besides  the  anginal  endoroient 
there  is  attached  to  this  school  an  annual  revenue  exceeding  £200,  which  is 
composed  of  the  interest  of  upwards  of  £5,000,  and  the  produce  ‘ 

ote  donations  invested  in  the  funds,  private  securities,  and  land  °ui  Assistant 
Commissioner  reports  that  this  institution,  which  is  a hoardinB  school  foi  le 
wealthy  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  attended  by  twelve  boys  and 
thirteen  girls.  None  of  them  are  entirely  free  ; but  those  who  are  m less  affluent 
circumstances  pay  only  £5  a-year;  and  many  of  them  are  apprenticed  from 
funds  attached  to  the  school  when  their  education  is  completed ; while  “there, 
according  to  their  means,  pay  sums  which  vary  m amount,  and  m one 
reached  £26  19s  Id.  The  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  by  the  committee  ot 
management,  and  are  also  entitled  to  their  board  and  lodging  They  have  no  . 

interest  in  the  pupils’  fees.  This  establishment  is  very  neatly  Wot,  «d  the  IM-p 
children  appear  well  dressed  and  comfortable.  Ihey  answered  satisfactorily  m 
the  elementary  branches  of  English  education.  None  of  the  pupils  learn  book- 
keeping, which  seems  a great  omission  in  a school  of  this  land,  lliere  is  no 
industrial  training  for  any  of  the  pupils,  except  needlework  for  the  girls. 
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4°.  Mountmellick , Leinster  Provincial  School , Queens  County. 

The  Leinster  Pro  vincial  school  is  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1786.  ’ 

has  n.t  rlifFp.rpnt  -fimps  binr>n  onrlnworl  nnrl  i i.  i 


meuiucio  ui  wit;  ouuieiy  oi  x nenas,  ana  nas  Deen  m operation  since  1786.  It 
has  at  different  times  been  endowed  and  assisted  by  several  individuals,  both  with 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  The  latter  amounts  to  £2,216, ’producing 
£84  a-year ; and  the  annual  amount  of  the  former  is  a little  less. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  states  that  the  present  number  of  pupils,  all 
of  whom  are  boarders,  is  twenty  ; of  these,  twelve  are  free,  and  the  management 
of  the  school  is  in  every  respect  most  creditable. 

5".  Newtown,  Waterford,  Munster  Provincial  School,  County  of  Waterford. 

The  school  in  Waterford,  endowed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  opened 
tor  the  education  of  members  of  that  persuasion  in  1798.  The  endowment 
consists  of  a house  and  land,  besides  a rent-charge  of  £11  Is.  6d.  derived 
under  the  will  of  Mr.  Robert  Grubb,  and  several  small  legacies  from  different 
persons.  A portion  of  the  land  is  let  to  a tenant,  and  produces  £90  a-year. 

the  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the 
bociety  of  Friends  for  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  is  managed 
and  inspected  by  a local  committee.  The  pupils  are  all  boarders.  None  of  them 
are  free,  but  the  charges  vary  from  £12  to  £35  yearly,  according  to  the  means 
of  tneir  parents.  The  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  by  the  managers  and 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  pupils’  fees.  The  salaries  in  this  instance  are 
£lo0  for  the  head  master,  and  £70  for  the  general  assistant,  with  board  and 
lodgmg  for  each.  There  are,  besides,  a French  and  a drawing  master,  the  former 
at  a salary  of  £30,  and  the  latter,  £10. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  very  favourably  of  the  general  manage- 
merit  oi  the  school,  which  he  states  to  be  superior  in  arrangement  order  and 
cleanliness,  to  any  he  had  seen.  The  pupils  are  forty-eight  in  number,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  health  and  education.  The 
course  of  instruction  does  not  include  classics  beyond  the  elements  of  Latin  • 

but  in  the  useful  departments  of  education — principally  commercial which  it 

comprises,  the  pupils  answered  very  creditably. 

The  Friends’  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  economy 
and  attention  to  health,  which  prevails  in  them,  for  the  business-like  management 
of  the  trust  funds,  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the  income,  and  the  zealous  and 
iStec^  natUre  °f  t lG  loca  supervision  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  com- 

. £he.  gradation  of  the  charges  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parent 
indicates  a kind  and  watchful  care  in  securing  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  endow- 
ment to  those  most  in  need  of  receiving  it. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  management 
of  these  endowments,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sresent 
trustees.  Wo  recommend  that  the  endowments  should  be  registered  for  protec- 
tion by  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 


Ev.  5442. 


Et.  5417-22. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  VISITED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OR  NOTICED 
IN  EVIDENCE  AT  THE  PUBLIC  COURTS. 

„„We;“tw  Pro“ed  to  notice  a number  of  the  English  Schools  not  belonging  to 
any  of  the  classes  we  have  already  referred  to,  which  were  visited  by  us,  or  were 
brought  under  our  notice  in  the  evidence  taken  at  our  public  Courts. 

Annadown , Corrundulla  School , County  of  Galway. 

. In  1824,  the  interest  of  a sum  of  £200,  Irish,  was  left  for  the  support  of  a school 
1m  Annadown  by  the  Rev.  Redmond  Hargadan,  parish  priest.  He  directed  that 
fifty  poor  children  should  receive  an  elementary  English  education  there  Gra- 
tuitously ; that  the  interest  of  the  bequest  should  be  divided  equally  he.tweenthe 
teacher  and  Ins  assistant,  and  that  the  principal  should  be  invested  as  the  Roman 
Uatholic  Archbishop  should  think  fit.  The  money  was  subsequently  employed  in 
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building  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Tuam,  but  the  interest  is  still  paid.  visited 
The  school  is  at  present  kept  by  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  0R  Noticed  in 
class-books  used  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  . Evidence. 

We  inquired  as  to  this  school  at  our  public  court  at  Galway,  and  examined 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Keaveney,  the  parish  priest  of  Annadown,  who  gave  us  particulars  Ev.  j41  , 
as  to  the  management  of  the  endowment.  It  seems  the  interest  of  the  bequest 
had  been  formerly  divided  with  a school  at  Woodpark,  but  the  latter  has  been  Ev.  5433. 
discontinued  for  a number  of  years. 

BaUintcmple  and  Fethard  Schools,  endowed  by  Bev.  Morgan  Hkley,  County  of 
Tipperary. 

The  loss  of  these  endowments  was  inquired  into  at  our  Public  Court  at  Ev.  658. 
Clonmel.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  hy  his  will,  in  1746,  after  making  a bequest 
for  a Protestant  Charter  School,  directed  that  £200  should  he  put  out  at.  interest 
for  the  use  of  a schoolmaster  to  teach  English,  reading,  riming,  and  casting 
accounts,  in  the  town  of  Kethard  for  ever;  and  £100  for  a like  purpose  m the 

parish  of  Ballintemple.  The  money  was  left  m the  hands  of  Mr.  Hickeys  executor,  Ev  661.  _ 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  interest  paid  hy  him  and  by  his  representatives  TaMes,  vol.  m. 

“TlmChtiiherlain  Walker,  who  was  then  just  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Com-  Ev.  66a- 
missioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  obtained  this  fund  CoZtSlIf 

demanding  it  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  authonty  ot  the  Act 
of  Parliament ; and  having  obtained  the  money,  he  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  paid  the  dividends  on  it  to  the  school,  as  if  by  order  of  the  Board.  He  con- 
tinued this  fraudulent  practice,  without  detection,  during  the  entire  time  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Board ; and  it  was  not  discovered  until  after  Ins  death,  in  1827. 

An  inquiry  was  then  instituted  by, the  Commissioners, and  the,  facts  ascertained  ; 
but  as  Ml-;  Walker  died  insolvent,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  security, 
the  loss  accruing  by  the  fraud  of  a public  officer  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  allowed  to  fall  on  this  charity.  w , 

The  Commissioners  showed  culpable  negligence  m never  auditing  Mr.  Walker  s 
or  them  own  accounts  during  the  thirteen  years  he  was  in  office,  though  he  was 
known  to  have  been  in  difficulties  long  before  his  death. 

BaUym ire.  Boom,  Dunohill,  Tanpleneiry,  and  Tom  Schools,  endowed  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 

Doherty , County  of  Tipperary. 

The  Rev.  John  Doherty,  by  his  will,  in  1714,  left  £100,  at  8 per  cent  £3  of  Tabte,  vol.  iii. 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  some  person  of  the  Protestant  religion —the  pmish  cloik,  V 
if  possible— to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  m the  parish  of  Doone  the  English 
tongue  and  Church  catechism;  £2  for  a like  purpose,  in  the  parish  of  temple- 
neirv  and  £l  10s.  each,  on  the  same  terms,  for  the  parishes  of  Donaghili  and  _ 

Ballinure.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791 .tins  ™1.  . 

endowment  is  noticed  as  amounting  to  £200,  and  distributable  among  th 
parishes.  And  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  it  is  Ev.  654. 
stated  that  the  bequest  then  amounted  to  £300,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  ti  e 
representatives  of  Archbishop  Cox,  to  whom  it  had  been  -originally  mgted. 

The  Cox  family  continued  to  pay  sums  of  money,  apparently  on  account  ot  this 
bequest,  until  1836,  in  which'  j4r  £3  13s.  10A,  or  £4  Irish,  was  pd  ® 

Michael  Cox,  of  Castletown,  to  the  schoolmaster  of  I empleneirj.  Payments 
were  also  made,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  rector  of  Cahirconlisb  of  a sffinta 
amount,  to  the  schoolmasters  of  the  parishes  of  loem,  Doone,  and  Donohill. 
making  these  payments,  he  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  acting  only  as  agent 
of  the  then  owner  of  the  Castletown  estate,  Mr.  M.affidx;  whose  as  Mm. 

Villiers  Stewart.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  original  bequest  of  £100  moused, 
by  accumulation,  to  the  sum  of  £200,  mentioned  m 1791,  and  of  £300,  mentioned 
in  1812,  on  which  larger  sum  interest  would  seem  to  have,  been  paid,  until  183  b. 

The  payment,  after  that  time,  was  resisted,  by  the  agent  of  the  Cox  family,  who  Ev  65o. 
required  the  persons  interested  in  the  endowment  to  prove  their  title.  . . 

This  case  illustrates  the  necessity  of  some  inexpensive  process, -such  as  tbatm 
the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  to  try  the  validity  of  small  endowments  if  dis- 
puted. The  costs  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  m such  cases  amounts  to  a denial 
of  justice. 
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Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  G70. 

Doc.,  Ev.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  37G. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  G70. 


Camus  School , Strahane , County  of.  Tyrone. 

In  1666,  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  is  said  to  have  granted  a rent-charge  of  £32  for 
the  support  of  a school,  but  the  particulars  of  the  endowment  are  not  ascertained. 
The  endowment  is  noticed  in  the  report  of  1791  as  being  attached  to  a school- at 
Camus,  now  Strabane  ; and  it  is  stated  that  twelve  boys  were  clothed  and  edu- 
cated there,  and  put  to  trades.  The  agent  of  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn,  .the 
present  representative  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  ' states  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
instrument  creating  the  endowment,  or  of  the  particular  school  designed  to  be 
supported. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  present  school  was  built  by  "sub- 
scription in  1838  ; but,  about  ten  years  before,  a different  school  had  been  sup- 
ported at  Strabane,  which  was  subsequently  converted  into  a shop,  and  the 
payment  of  the  rent-charge  discontinued.  The  original  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  then  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  payments  recom- 
menced, and  were  made  to  the  master  of  the  new  school,  likewise  in  the  town  of 
Strabane.  At  present  this  school  is  attended  by  forty-four  pupils ; but  of 
these  only  four  are  educated  free,  and  none  are  apprenticed  out  of  the  funds 
of  this  endowment.  The  prevailing  tradition,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  founda- 
tion, is  that  expressed  in  the  notice  of  the  endowment  in  the  Report  of  1791,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  foundation  should  be  twelve,  not  four, 
and  these  to  be. clothed  and  apprenticed,  as  well  as  educated.  The  endowment, 
however,  is  too  insignificant  in  amount  to  admit  of  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
being  fullv  carried  into,  effect.  The  school  is  inspected  by  the  Church  Education 
Society.  The  state  of  instruction  is  not  satisfactory,  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  answering  of  the  pupils  present,  who  were  but  twenty-six  in  number, 
though  forty-four  were  returned,  on  the  roll. 


Cashel  National  Schools,  County  of  Tipperary. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
]».  382. 


Vide  p.  95,  supra. 
Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3G4. 


These  schools  are  very  largely  endowed  out  of  the  property  of  the  Borough  of 
Cashel.  That  portion  out  of  which  the  endowment  arises  had  been  appropriated 
by  some  members  of  the  old  Corporation;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  Corporation  in  1840,  proceedings  for  its  recovery  were  instituted,  and 
prosecuted  with  success.  A decree  was  pronounced  in  1843,  and  under  it  a 
scheme  was,  in  1844,  proposed  for  the  management  of  the  property  so  recovered, 
amounting  at  that  time  to  £600  a-year.  Of  that  sum  £200  a-year  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  schools — £180  for  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls,  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Board ; and  £20 
a-year  for  schools  under  the  control  of  Protestant  ministers.  Shortly  after  the 
scheme  was  approved  of,  and  these  endowments  came  into  operation,  £100  was 
allotted  for  the  boys’  school,  and  £80  for  the  girls’.  The  funds  are  employed  in 
payments  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  repairs  of  the  extensive  school-buildings,  and 
providing  clothing  for  the  more  destitute  of  the  pupils.  The  girls’ school  is 
under  the  management  of  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent  ; but  it,  as  well 
as  the  boys.’  school,  is  inspected  and  controlled  by  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  of  these  institutions,  as  regards 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  state  of  instruction,  and  the  condition  of  the  school 
buildings.  . Of  the  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  free,  and  belong  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  121  were  present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  in  the  boys’  school,  out 
of  246  on  the  roll;  in  the  girls’  school  the  numbers  present  were  145,  and  those 
on  the  roll  295.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  pupils,  all  who 
present  themselves  receiving  education  free  of  charge. 

The  Protestant  Schools  to  which  the  £20  a-year  is  applied  are  those  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  in  Cashel,  and  are  noticed  in  our  Report  on  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  and  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 


Clongesh  Boys'  School,  County  of  Longford. 

Clongesh  Girls'  School,  County  of  Longford. 

Clongesh  school  was  endowed  by  Charlotte  Amelia  Mitchell  with  £1  000  the 
interest  of  which  she  directed  should  be  expended,  at  the  discretion  of  the’trustees 
on  books,  clothes,  and  other  requisites,  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  A further 
endowment  was  made  by  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  who  granted  an  annuity  of 
£55  7s.  8 d.,  and  a house  with  four  acres  of  land.  J 
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- Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  school  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  English  Schools 

As  all  the  pupils  are  free,  and  there  is  no  efficient  inspection,  the  0B 

not  Stimulated  to  do  their  duty,  either  by  the  hope  of  gaining  fees  &r  “Stale.  Etii1to. 

t:nT)  nv  w the  fear  of  losing  their  situations.  The  consequence  is,  that  tlie  

uunils  both  boys  and  girls,  are  very  backward  in  their  education.  There  were  Tables,  vol.  m. 
S i present  afthe  time  o/inspection  out  of  thirtyAree  on  the  roll  ; P-1,0, 
and  .twenty-one  girls  out  of  thirty-seven  All  belong  to  the  United  Church, 
excent  six  of  the  boys,  who  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  master  s salary  is  £46, 

' and  that  of  the  mistress,  £20  ; they  have  besides  a house  worth,  annually  £20. 

Being  a non-exclusive  school,  it  is  one  of  those  that  we  recommend  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 


Cork,  St.  Anne's  Shandon  Green  Coat  Hospital,  County  of  Cork. 

In  1717,  by  the  Act  of  4 George  I.,  chap.  14,  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  in 
Cork  was  incorporated.  The  Act  recites  that  several  well-disposed  persons  Ev.  1695. 

. had  erected  two  schoolhouses,  in  which  100  boys  and  girls,  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  educated,  and  also  an  alms-house  for  the  reception  of  eighteen 
decayed  housekeepers;  and  then  provides  that  these  premises  be  vested  m 
certain  persons  therein  specified,  and  their  successors  for  ever ; and  managed 
according  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  founded  the  charity.  Of  the  various 
endowments  made  at  different  times  the  charity  now  enjoys  £132  19s.  Qd.  a-year, 
net  income,  derived  from  land,  rent-chargeg,  &c. 

At  our  Public  Court,  at  Cork,  we  received  evidence  as  to  the  state  ot  this  Ev.  1694. 
endowment,  and  examined  the  master  of  the  school,  the  secretary  of  the  trustees, 
and  the  treasurer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  endowment  is  in  an  unsatisiac-  Ev.  2020. 
tory  condition,  since  the  parties  who  are  intrusted  with  its  management  appear 
to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  property  which 
ouo-ht  to  constitute  the  endowment.  There  had  been  some  money  m the 
Funds  to  the  credit  of  this  institution,  but  it  has  lately  been  sold  out,  and  the  Ev.  1966. 
proceeds  expended.  , 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  boys’  school  in  a very  unsatisfactory  Tables,  vol.  m. 
state  ; but  the  girls  were  well  instructed  in  a course  which,  however,  was  very  P-  *15- 
elementary.  Besides  some  few  other  emoluments,  the  master  has  a salary  of 
£3i  10s.,  and  the  mistress,  £21.  There  are  twenty-six  pupils  in  the  boys’  school, 
and  twenty  in  the  girls’  school — all  of  whom  are  day  pupils,  and  all  free. 


Cork,  Moses  Deane's  Endowments , County  of  Cork. 

In  1726,  Moses  Deane,  Esq.,  left  some  leasehold  property,  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
to  trustees’  who  were  directed  to  suffer  the  rents  to  accumulate,  until  there  was 
enough  to ’give  £1,200  for  the  support  of  a charity-school,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  where  twenty  poor  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  might  be  educated  and 
clothed  ; and  like  sums,  for  like  purposes,  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Mary’s  Shandon,  and  Christ  Church.  This  charity  was  afterwards  augmented 
from  other  sources ; but  much  of  the  property  appears  to  have  been  since  lost-. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  rents  directed  to  be  accumulated,  were  misap- 
plied, and  the  leases  of  the  premises,  out  of  which  they  issued,  have  expired. 
Previous  to  their  expiration,  however,  two  sums  of  £1,200  had  been  paid  to 
the  use  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  £800  to  that  of  St. 
Mary’s  Shandon;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  allocated  to  Christ’s 
Church. 


1°.  Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas'  Parochial  School. 

St.  Nicholas’  School  was  one  of  the  two  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Moses  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
Deane,  noticed  as  being  in  operation  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  P-  37 5- 
1791; ’but  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  before  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1807-12.  They  notice  only  one  school  on  this  foundation,  that  of  St.  Peter.  It 
appears  that  some  years  before  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  reported,  the  sum 
of  £1,200,  intended  for  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  had  been  paid  over  to  the 
rector.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  a long  time,  until  at  length  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  interfered,  and,  as  stated  in  Ev.  2034. 
their  return  in  1824,  had  the  money  transferred  to  them,  and  invested  in  the 
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Funds,  when,  having  accumulated  for  a number  of  years,  it  produced  £6,109  155. 
Afterwards  a schoolhouse  was  built,  at  a cost  of  £370  ; and  the  school  is 
noticed  in  several  reports  as  being  numerously  attended.  At  our  public  Court 
at  Cork  we  inquired  into  it,  and  examined  the  rector  of  the  parish,  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  charity,  and  the  schoolmaster. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  reports ' that 
in  the  boys’  school  the  state  of  instruction,  though  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  very  elementary ; he  notices  the  girls’  school  more  favourably.  In  the 
boys’  school  the  number  on  the  roll  is  fifty-five  ; in  the  girls’,  seventy-four. 
The  endowment  at  present  consists  of  £166  16s.  a-year,  the  interest  of 
£5,559  17s.  8(7.,  besides  the  site  and  school  buildings;  and,  out  of  this,  the 
master  has  a salary  of  £30,  the  mistress  a like  sum,  and  the  assistant,  £5. 

2°.  Newsom' s-quay,  St.  Mary's  Shandon  Parochial  School. 

This  is  the  last  school  brought  into  operation  of  those  on  Moses  Deane’s 
foundation.  It  was  established  in  1834,  after  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s  were  recovered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests.  There  was  expended  on  the  schoolhouse  £743,  of  which 
£200  was  part  of  a bequest  made  to  this  charity  by  Thomas  Casey,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1833.  This  school  is  the  least  richly  endowed  of  the  three  in  operation 
on  the  foundation  of  Moses  Deane.  It  has  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
£2,101  2s.,  the  interest  on  which  is  £63  0s.  8(7. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  on  the  roll,  in  the  boys’  school,  thirty- 
eight,  and  in  the  girls’  school  thirty-five.  The  master’s  salary  is  £35,  and  that 
of  the  mistress,  £15.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  schools,  on  the  same  founda- 
tion, which  is  not  noticed  favourably.  The  state  of  education  among  the  boys 
appears  decidedly  backward ; and  that  among  the  girls,  though  not  equally  so, 
cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 

3°.  Peter' s-lane,  St.  Peter's  School. 

St.  Peter’s  School  appears  to  have  been  the  longest  in  operation  of  any  of 
those  on  Moses  Deane’s  foundation.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1791 ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  when  the 
Commission ei’s  of  1807-12  conducted  their  inquiries.  More  than  the  specified 
number  of  children  were  then  clothed  and  educated  in  the  school ; but  it  was 
at  that  time  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  of  £72  from  the  Corporation.  This 
charity  was  also  entitled  to  about  £56  a-year,  portion  of  a rent-charge  devised 
by  Sir  Thomas  Deane  in  1734,  but  which  had  not  been  paid  for  many  yeai’s. 
The  present  revenue  of  the  school  consists  of  the  above  rent-charge,  and  the 
interest  of  £1,107  13s.  10(7.,  lent  to  the  Corporation,  and  of  £252  18s.  4c7., 
Government  Stock,  producing  together  £63  12s.  4(7.  a-year.  We  examined  the 
clergyman  who  visits  this  school,  as  also  the  treasurer  and  the  master.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  stated,  in  evidence  before  us,  that  he  visited  the  school  every 
day.  And  the  efficiency,  of  the  school  gave  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  good 
effects  of  this  constant  supervision. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  notices  it 
favourably.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  roll  is  sixty,  and  of  girls  forty-one, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  generally  well  instructed.  The  master’s  salary  is*  £36, 
and  that  of  the  mistress,  £20  ; and  they  have  in  addition  some  other  emoluments. 

Cork,  Stephen' s-street  Blue-Coat  Hospital , County  of  Cork. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  this  charity  were  brought  under  our  notice  at  our 
public  Courts  held  at  Cork.  It  appears  that  the  charity  was  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  and  also  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1807-12  ; but  we  are  indebted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  some  information  as  to  its  early  history — information  which 
seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  inquiries  of  preceding  Commissions.  Indeed, 
the  Commissioners  of  1791  and  1807-12  do  not  appear  even  to  have  seen  any  of 
the  documents  relating  to  this  endowment,  for  they  refer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  as  being  the  founder,  while,  in  fact,  the  person  who  professed  to  create 
the  endowment  which  he  subsequently  allowed  the  Corporation  of  Cork  to  deal 
with  in  a manner  so  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  charity,  was  a layman, 
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the  Honorable  William  Worth.  This  gentleman,  in  the  year  1707,  allowed  English  Schools 
leases  in  perpetuity  to  be  made,  the- consequence  of  which  has been  that  the 
estates  of  the  endowment,  now  said  to  he  worth  above  L 7,000  yearly,  yield  to  the  Evidence. 
charity  an  annual  revenue  of  only  £335  5s.  2d.  — — 

We  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Ev.  1510. 
Bequests  to  this  extraordinary  misapplication ; and  the  following  is  taken  from 
the1  communication  received  in  reply,  prepared  by  Mr.  Macdonnell,  one  of  the 

Secretaries  of  the  Board : — . . , , ., 

“The  origin  of  the  endowment,”  he  states,  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
appears  thatfas  far  back  as  any  records  can  be  traced,  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
held  the  lands  of  Cahirgall  and  both  Ballymoughs,  in  the  north  suburbs  of 
Cork  and  also  the  Spittal  lands  in  the  south,  for  the  maintenance  of  a house 
of  entertainment  for  poor  Lepers  and  Lazars,  and  that  a Prior  or  Governor  was 
appointed  to  manage  said  lands  and  Hospital.  Thus,  in  the  Records  of  the 
Bermingham  Tower,  we  have  found  a judgment  in  favour  of  said  Hospital,  dated 
Easter  Term,  24  Edw.  I.  a.d.  1297.  In  the  lapse  of  time  there,  ceased  to  be 
objects  strictly  falling  within  the  supposed  original  objects  of  the  foundation  and 
the  Corporation  accordingly  applied  the  fund  to  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  of  Cork.  , 

“ In  1656  the  old  Irish  Corporation  was  succeeded  by  an  English  body,  who 
appear  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  this  property  and  of  its  trust,  till  Dr. 

Edward  Worth  (Bishop  of  Killaloe)  drew  their  attention  to  the  matter.  By 
his  advice  James  Cox  (brother-in-law  to  the  Bishop)  was  appointed  Prior  and 
Manager.  Upon  his  death  William  Worth  (then  Recorder  of  Cork,  and  son 
of  the  said  Bishop)  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  so  got  into  possession  of  the 
rents  of  the  lands.  He  was  afterwards  made  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
possessed  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  a grant  of  the  lands  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  by  patent  from  the  Crown,  dated  July  2 1st,  1685. 

“ This  orant  appears,  from  a variety  of  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
to  have  been  disputed  by  them  ; and  a bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  on  the  25th 
February,  1695,  against  Baron  Worth.  - n c i o 

“ The  negotiations  consequent  on  this  resulted  m the  deed  of  September  2, 

1699.  That  deed  professes  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  hospital,  and 
its  endowment  is  ascribed  to  the  benevolence  of  Baron  Worth.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed,  therefore,  that  without  a knowledge  of  the  facts  above  sketched,. 

its  recitals  are  calculated  to  mislead.” 

After  noticing  that  the  lands  were  leased,  between  the  years  If 08  and  1760, 
under  the  power  of  leasing  in  perpetuity,  purporting  to  be  granted  in  1707 , with 
a loss  to  the  endowment  such  as  has  before  been  adverted  to,  Mr.  Macdonnell 
states  “ that  as  soon  as  the  former  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
created  in  1800,  was  in.possessipn  of  the  facts,  a-  case  was  prepared  and  laid,  by 
its  direction,  in  the  year  1818,  before  the  then  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Saunn, 
with  copies  of  all  material  documents,  for  his  perusal.  His-  opinion  was  given 
on  the  13th  April,  1818,  and  is  both  full  and  distinct.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Board,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  following  the  Board  decided  formally  that  it 
would5 not  be  justified  in  taking  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  charity.” 

“ It  also  appears  that  the  title,  under  the  fee-farm  grants,  was  impeached  in 
a Chancery  cause  of  Perrier  v.  Hopper , and  a reference  made  to  the  Master, 
whose  Report,  dated  17th  of  November,  1814,  was  in  favour  of  the  title. 

Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  Report  on  the  13th  of  November,  1814,  and 
finally,  the  Chancellor  refused  to  force  the  title  on  a reluctant  purchaser. 

The  exceptions,  however,  are  of  such  a nature  that  this  decision  would  not 
seem  likely  to  affect  the  Attorney-General’s  opinion  before  _ referred  to  ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  that  a case  having  been  subsequently  laid  before  Mr. 

Blacker  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  his  opinion  was  given 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1815,  and  was  not  of  an  encouraging  nature;  while 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time  is  now,  of  course,  considerably 
increased.”  . . 

Besides  losing  so  much  of  its  income,  the  management  ot  this  charity  was,  in 
other  respects,  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  proceedings  to  compel  the  due 
performance  of  the  trusts.  These  included  the  support  of  a school,  where  as  Ev.  1374. 
many  poor  boys  as  the  Corporation  should  nominate,  were  to  be  maintained, 
educated,  and  provided,  on  St.  Stephen’s-day,  each  with  a blue  coat  and  cap, 
and  other  fit  clothing.  These,  and  the  other  trusts  of  the  endowment,  not 
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having  been  properly  executed,  an  information  was  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  due  administration  thereof,  and,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1851,  a 
scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  charity  was  decreed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  limited  the  number  of  free  boarders  to  twenty,  and  empowered 
the  trustees  to  reduce  the  number  in  case  the  funds  of  the  charity  proved 
deficient.  The  boys  were  to  be  legitimate,  and  their  parents  members  of  the 
United  Church  ; and  children  from  the  Liberties  of  Cork  to  have  a preference 
over  other  natives  of  the  county. 

From  the  evidence  taken  at  our  public  Court  held  at  Cork,  it  appeared  that  the 
trusts  of  the  charity  continued  to  be  abused  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
revenues  which  remained.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  appears  that 
the  master,  who  is  himself  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  never  saw  the 
rules  for  the  management  of  the  establishment. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  does  not  report 
favourably,  either  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  or  the  cleanliness  of  the 
establishment.  The  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Chancery  Scheme,  have  reduced  the  number  of  boarders  to  eighteen. 
Of  these  only  fifteen  were  present  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  master  receives 
a salary  of  £25,  late  currency,  and  has  apartments,  a garden,  and  other  advantages. 
He  is  allowed  by  the  trustees  a fixed  sum  of  £l  6 a-year,  late  currency,  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  boarder — an  arrangement  which  holds  out  a strong  induce- 
ment to  the  master  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  pupils  as 
sparingly  as  possible. 

Boon  School,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  County  of  Tipperary — see  Ballinure. 

Downpatrick , Blue  School  for  Boys. — Blue  School  for  Girls,  County  of  Down. 

By  a codicil  to  his  will,  in  1750,  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  charged  some  lands 
in  the  county  of  Down  with  £218  15s.  5d.  a-year,  of  which  £144  18s.  Id,  was 
in  aid  of  the  Blue  Schools  in  the  town  of  Downpati’ick,  and  the  rest  for  an 
almshouse.  He  appears  to  have  previously  assisted  them ; and>  he  directed,  by 
the  codicil  to  his  will,  that  the  school  buildings  and  ground  then  attached 
thereto,  should  for  ever  remain  to  the  same  purposes  ; and  that  ten  poor  boys 
and  ten  poor  girls  of  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  educated,  clothed,  and 
dieted,  and  apprenticed  to  Protestant  masters  and  mistresses  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  endowment.  The  children  thus  placed  on  the  foundation  are  called 
“ Blue  Scholars,”  and  are  all  free ; but  the  master  may  also  receive  as  many 
pupils  as  he  likes  on  terms  fixed  by  himself. 

The  property  out  of  which  this  annuity  is  payable  passed  from  the  possession 
of  Lord  de  Clifford,  the  head  of  the  Southwell  family,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Ker,  who  came  into  possession  in  1845,  and  the  charity  is  now  managed  under 
his  directions.  The  free  pupils  are  not  boarded  in  the  school,  which  is  attended 
by  day  scholars  only;  but  they  or  their  parents  are  paid  in -money  a fixed  sum 
per  quarter  for  board.  Besides  receiving  assistance  for  boarding,  the  pupils  are 
also  entitled  to  be  apprenticed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  ; and  Mr.  Ker’s 
agent  stated  that  this  provision  is  invariably  carried  into  effect. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  unfavourably  of  these  schools.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  boys’  school,  including  the  Blue  scholars,  Avas  thirty-nine, 
of  whom  seventeen  were  present;  of  the  girls  nineteen  were  present.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioner  notices,  with  disapprobation,  that  the  schoolmistress  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  lodgers  during  the  assizes ; but  he  \Aras  informed  that 
this  practice  would  be  discontinued.  The  school  suffers  much  from  the  want  of 
adequate  inspection.  The  clergyman,  vvho  occasionally  visits  it,  found  his  remon- 
strances as  to  the  bad  state  of  education  neglected  year  after  year.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  no  encouragement  to  frequent  inspection  ; and  even  were 
he  to  inspect  frequently,  so  long  as  it  is  knoAvn  that  his  remonstrances  are  not 
attended  to,  the  visits  Avould  be  of  little  use  in  promoting  improvement.  The 
incompetence  of  the  master  and  mistress  was  made  manifest  at  our  public  court. 
They  have  since  been  superannuated  by  the  trustee,  and  trained  teachers  ap- 
pointed in  their  places. 

Drogheda  Blue  School , County  of  Louth. 

The  origin  of  the  Drogheda  Blue  School,  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791  and  1807-12,  is  given  in  the  Report  on 
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Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  (1833).  It  is  there  stated  that  in  the  year  Emm*  Schools 
1716  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cone,  the  Dean  of  Ferns  purchased  a rent-charge  ol  £20,  from  ^ V.s.=o  ^ 
the  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  and  devised  it  to  trustees  for  apprenticing  to  Etiotci. 

Protestant  masters  the  children  of  Protestant  freemen  of  the  Corporation  of  

Drovheda  and  providing  them  noth  clothes.  The  school  m which  the  ejects  Ev.  12432. 
of  this  grant  receive  their  education,  was  built  by  subscription  by  the  residents 
of  Drogheda  and  its  vicinity,  who,  likewise,  contribute  annually  to  its  support. 

We  received  evidence  with  regard  to  it  at  our  public  Court  a*  Navan  and  By  12434, 12682, 
examined  the  master,  the  vicar’s  assistant,  who  catechises  the  children  and  the 

treasurer.  Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than  the  state  of  filth  of  the  school- 

room  and  the  dormitory;  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  this  was  caused  Ev.  127.8,12733. 
partly  by  the  neglect  of  the  master,  and  partly  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds 
of  the  endowment.  While  these  had  been  declining,  the  managers  of  the  school 
sought  to  meet  the  deficiency  rather  by  an  undue  economy  than  by  making  a 

suitable  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils.  . . , 'lrpll  , ... 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  since  our  visit  the  state  of  the  school  Ta  , . 

has  been  completely  changed.  The  premises  have  been  repaired,  and  suitably  P-  «*• 
furnished,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Lord  Primate,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Caimes,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  A new  master  lias  been 
appointed,  and  under  his  care  the  school  is  kept  in  the  neatest  condition,  and  the 
state  of  instruction  has  become  satisfactory  and  progressive.. 

Dublin,  BlackhaU-place,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  or  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II. 

This  institution,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  was  founded  m 
1672  by  Royal  Charter.  The  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin  petitioned  the  Ling  Bv.  .1902. 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  an  Hospital  and  Free  School ; and  his  Majesty, 
in  consequence,  granted  a site  for  the  building  in  Oxmantown-green,  near 
Dublin,  and  empowered  the  petitioners  and  then-  successors  to  appoint  masters 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  Hospital  and  1 l-ee 
School  for  the  Good  Education  and  Support  of  Poor  Children,  and  Aged  and 
Impotent  People,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  taught  by  a minister  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  also  to  catechise  the  children.  The  Governors 
were  empowered  to  hold  landed  property  not  exceeding  £0,000  a-year,  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  alienating  except  by  leases,  made  without  fine,  and  at 
the  best  rent,  for  terms  not  exceeding  forty-one  or  twenty-one  years,  according 
as  they  were  for  building  or  other  purposes.  The  value  of  the  . endowments  ac- 
quired under  the  Charter  is  considerable,  and  their  net  annual  income  amounts 
at  present  to  £1,627  Is.  9 d.  from  real  property,  and  £29  18s.  fW.  from  per- 
sonal, besides  the  very  extensive  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 

In  1723  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Governors  oi  the  E\.  ~ 1 904. 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  those  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  by  which  the  former 
undertook  to  maintain  and  support  a certain  number  ol_  boys,  lor  whom  the 
latter,  by  the  terms  of  their  Charter,  were  bound  to  provide.  I he  Governors  ol 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  were  to  pay  for  the  support,  and  subsequent  apprenticing 
of  the  children  they  might  nominate  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  they  also 
agreed  to  pay  a master  "£5  a-year  towards  their  education,  with  additional  pay- 
ment for  mathematical  instruction,  if  given,  and  to  advance  £o00  lor  building 
an  infirmary.  This  agreement  was  embodied  m a private  Act  ol  10  Geo.  1. 
which  also  provided  that  there  should  be  four  Governors  common  to  both 
Boards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  mutual  arrangements. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  endowment  occurred 
in  1840,  when  by  the  3 & 4 Vic.,  c.  108,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  was  thrown 
open  to  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion.  As  the  Charter  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  confined  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  members  ol  the  United  Church, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Corporation,  having  ceased  to  be  exclusive,  should  no 
longer  exercise  control  over  it,  but  that  those  who  were  Governors  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  continue  to  be  such,  whether  holding  any 
municipal  offices  or  not,  and  that  vacancies  should  m future  be  filled  up  as  the 
Archbishop1  of  Armagh,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  might  appoint.  . . . , , . 

The  number  of  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  is  very  considerable, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  division  of  the  responsibility  amongst  so  many 
persons,  has  promoted  the  efficient  management  of  the  institution. 

Its  affairs  were  conducted  for  many  years  with  extreme  laxity,  which  has  not 
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only  impaired  its  usefulness,  but  also  occasioned  much  loss  to  the  endowment. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  in 
1833,  it  is  stated  that  the  then  late  Registrar  had  misapplied  the  funds  of  the 
endowment  to  a considerable  extent ; and  it  was  suggested  in  evidence  before  us 
that  the  same  person  was  concerned  in  the  loss  suffered  by  the  endowment  of  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  land  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which  having  once 
been  part  of  the.  Blue  Coat  Hospital  estate  of  Noddstown,  has  been  since  appro- 
priated by  a neighbouring  landowner.  The  maps  by  which  it  could  have  been 
identified  are  not,  it  seems,  forthcoming. 

We  examined  several  witnesses  and  received  a great  deal  of  evidence  concerning 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  at  our  Public  Court  at  Dublin.  It  appears  that  the 
expenses  of  management  are  very  great,  compared  with  the  number  of  children 
assisted.  And  the  Governors  have,  it  appears,  been  acting  under  an  impression 
which  limits,  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  the  number  entitled  to  be 
admitted  by  them  ; for,  whilst  the  children  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  are  not  restricted,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before 
us,  that.it  was  only  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  freemen  of  the  city  who 
were  objects  of  the  charity  for  the  Governors’  selection,  a limitation  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  in  the  Charter. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  funds  of  this  endowment  has  been  excessive,  and  the 
system  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  so  imperfect,  that  the  very  large  losses  which 
have  been  suffered  long  escaped  detection.  Arrears  of  rentwere  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  years,  and  in  the  end,  the  title  which  the  Governors  had  to  the  property, 
when  these  first  accrued,  appears  to  have  been  lost.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  revenue  thus  incurred,  the  Governors,  notwithstanding  the  strong  protest 
of  one  of  their  members,  applied  part  of  their  funded  property  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  ; and  they  also  applied  to  a like  purpose  the  purchase-money 
of  part  of  their  property  that  had  been'  bought  by  the  Wide  Street  Commis- 
sioners, an  appropriation  which  was  prohibited  by  their  Charter.  It  was  alleged 
in  part  excuse  for  their  having  thus  suffered  arrears  to  accumulate  so  long,  that 
the  Governors  had  not  the  tenants’  leases,  and  other  documents  required  as 
evidence  in  case  of  legal  proceedings,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. not  having  given 
them  up  when  their  powers  over  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  expired.  But  this 
difficulty  could  have  been  surmounted,  had  proper  exertions  been  made,  and  it 
was,  indeed,  admitted  that  no  active  measures  had  been  taken. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  has  given  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  which  is  printed  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments,  and  in  it  he  notices  several  serious  defects  in  the  management  of 
its  endowments.  Thus  he  says: — 

“ In  the  year  1836,  a portion  of  certain  premises  was  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Wide  Streets,  who  paid  for  same,  according  to  the  valuation  of  a jury, 
the  sum  of  £663  13s.  10  d.  The  Governors  did  not  re-in  vest  this  sum  in  the 
purchase  of  land  or  otherwise,  but  applied  same  to  the  discharge  of  current 
liabilities.” 

“ All  the  rents  of  the  ten  lots  of  ground  in  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown- 
green,  are,  it  is  apprehended,  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  charity,  owing  to  the  bar 
created  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

“ In  every  case,  -with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  lot,  the  cause  of  the  loss 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  the  governing  body  in  allowing  the 
rent  to  run  in  arrear  beyond,  the  statutable  period  of  limitation.  The  excuse 
assigned  for  this  neglect,  viz.,  that  the  original  fee-farm  grants  were  withheld 
by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and,  consequently  that  no  proceedings  could  be 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  rents,  is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  Governors 
having  the  legal  right  to  the  deeds,  could  at  any  time  have  compelled  the  Cor- 
poration to  give  them  up,  as  in  fact  that  body  was  obliged  to  do  in  the  year  1855.” 

In  reference  to  premises  on  the  Coombe,  he  says  : — “ There  surely  must  have 
been  great  laches  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  in  allowing  a heavy  arrear  of 
rent  and  fines  to  accrue  due  in  respect  of  the  premises  held  at  a small  annual 
rent  of  £3  Irish,  and  a like  sum  for  renewal  fine  on  the  fall  of  each  life.” 

When  speaking  of  the  lands  of  Kilcotty,  county  of  Wexford,  he  says  : — “ I 
must  concur  in  the  censure  passed  by  Mr.  O’Brien  in  his  Report,  p.  72,  on 
the  management  of  the  institution  at  this  period.  He  says : — ‘ It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  reprehend  too  strongly  the  very  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
the  accounts  of  the  tenants  were  kept  from  1818  to  1826.  Accounts  made 
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up  in  pencilling,  and  omissions  of  debits,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  English  Schools 
omissions  of  the  names  of  the  tenants  in  the  index  to  the  Rent  Leger.  During  Visited  3 
this  period  the  agent  appears  to  have  been  not  only  uncontrolled,  but  left  to  0REvJ™“ 111 

himself,  in  most  instances,  to  set  lands,  abate  rents,  and  accept  tenants  as  he  

pleased  ; and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Governors  ever  inspected 
the  Rent  Legers  and  would  not  have  ordered  them  to  be  more  regularly  kept.’  ” 

Yery  many  bequests  and  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Hospital,  from  time 
to  time,  amounting  to  a large  sum.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  states: — 

“ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention  of  the  Governors  was  not  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
directed  to  the  importance  of  investing  a portion  at  least  of  those  large  funds,  P- 10i< 
so  -as  gradually  to  increase  the  permanent  capital  of  the  charity. 

“ The  affairs  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  have,  from  the  commencement  down 
to  the  present  time,  been  very  grossly  mismanaged.  It  were  useless  to  recapi- 
tulate here  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  founded.  Ample  proofs  of 
its  correctness  are  afforded  by  the  able  Report  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  evidence 
given  before  the  present  Commission  in  public  Court,  and  the  summary  of  facts 
contained  in  my  Report. 

“ The  loss  of  so  much  valuable  property  once  belonging  to  the  endowment, 
and  the  neglect  to  keep  proper  books  of  account  and  other  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governors  are  painful  features  in  the  past  history  of  this  noble  charity. 

Had  these  instances  of  mismanagement  occurred  only  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  existence  of  the  institution,  the  cause  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times.  But  what  excuse  can  be  found  for  the  fact,  that  within  the 
last  few  years  several  of  the  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown  lots  have  been  for 
ever  lost  to  the  institution,  owing  to  the  Governors  having  neglected  to  take 
proceedings,  within  twenty  years,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rents  due  thereout.” 

With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
his  report  is  satisfactory.  He  says : — 

“I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  boys  examined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  ibid.  p.  105. 
and  I then  formed  a favourable  opinion  of  their  educational  attainments.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  subsequent  visit  to  the  institution,  I examined  the  boys  in 
English  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  English  history,  and  the  general 
proficiency  displayed  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  my  previously  formed 
favourable  impressions  were  fully  justified.  I therefore  point  out  no  defect  in 
the  quality  of  instruction  given,  so  far  as  it  extends.  I could  wish,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  amount  of  instruction  extended,  by  embracing  navigation,  draw- 
ing, some  parts  of  experimental  science,  and  French  and  German.  Having 
regard  to  their  after  pursuits  in  life  (which  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  a commer- 
cial character),  an  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  especially  the  two  which 
I have  indicated,  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  the  pupils.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  obviously  impracticable,  with  the  present  very  limited  educational 
staff,  to  introduce  these  or  any  other  extensions  of  the  present  school  course.  One 
master  and  one  assistant  are  not  sufficient  to  superintend  the  education  of  seventy 
boys,  even  in  the  branches  now  taught  in  the  school.” 

He  noticed,  in  his  first  report,  some  defects  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
school,  but  he  stated  the  result  of  a subsequent  visit  to  be,  “ that  lie  was  gratified  Ibid, 
to  observe  a considerable  change  for  the  better.  The  ventilation  has  been 
very  much  improved,  a perforated  ventilating  zinc  pane  being  introduced 
into  each  window  of  the  dormitories  and  infirmary.  The  dormitories  and 
schoolroom  are  heated  by  pipes  filled  with  hot  water.  A gymnastic  pole  has 
been  erected  in  the  play-ground,  and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
library,  in  pursuance  of  an  excellent  resolution  passed  by  the  Board,  appro- 
priating for  the  future  an  annual  sum  of  £10  towards  its  maintenance.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  has  been  increased,  there  being  now  eighty  on  the  foundation.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  navigation,  drawing,  experimental  science, 

French,  German,  and  book-keeping  ; that  the  establishment  charges  should  be  di- 
minished, and  the  educational  staff'  increased ; that  the  number  of  boys  main- 
tained on  the  charity  should  be  increased  ; that  the  Governors  should  be  autho- 
rized to  allow  a provision  for  their  maintenance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to 
boys  residing  outside  the  hospital ; that  the  school  should  be  open  to  a large 
number  of  day  scholai's,  properly  selected  ; and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers,  that  the  school  might  - serve,  to  some  extent, 
as  a training-school  for  masters. 
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Another  subject  that  came  under  our  inquiry  was  the  state  of  the  accounts 
and  the  system  of  audit.  It  appeared  that  about  the  year  1845  the  Governors  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  employing  an  accountant  to  put  the  accounts  of  the 
charity  in  order.  We  had  their  accounts  examined  by  the  Government  Accountant 
attached  to  our  Commission,  and  he  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  been  audited  by  the  Audit  Office  in  London,  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  under  which  the  charity  had  been 
separated  from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  There  had  been  a Board  of  Audit 
in  Ireland  down  to  the  year  1831 ; but  in  the  year  1840,  when  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  it  was  provided  that  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  of  the  different  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Audit  in  London,  no  such  Board  being 
then  in  existence  in  Dublin.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  us,  that  in  the 
year  1846  certain  accounts  were  furnished  by  the  Governors  to  the  Board  of 
Audit  in  London  ; but  that  these  accounts  had  not  been  returned,  nor  had  any 
certificate  of  audit  been  given.  After  that  year  the  accounts  had  not  been  sent, 
nor  had  they  been  even  asked  for.  , It  thus  appeared  that  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
years  the  system  of  auditing  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  accounts  by  the  Board  of 
Audit  in  London,  provided  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  had  entirely  failed, 
for  not  one  of  the  accounts  for  those  sixteen  years  had  been  audited. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  appearing  before  us  in  evidence,  we  addressed  a com- 
munication to  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts  in  London,  in- 
quiring at  what  time  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  were  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Audit,  and  whether  any  accounts  required  by  the  Board  had  not  been  fur- 
nished, or  whether  those  sent  had  been  found  unsatisfactory;  and  if  so,  whether 
any  explanation  had  been  applied  for  and  not  furnished. 

We  received  a reply,  stating  that  certain  of  the  accounts  referred  to  had  been 
received  at  the  Audit  Office,  but  that  certain  questions  having  been  referred  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  difficulties  were  found  to  exist  as  to  a satisfactory 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Ireland,  which,  with 
the  accounts  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  were  to  have  been  rendered  to  the  Audit 
Office,  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Yic.  cap.  108.  The  subject  was  subsequently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  with  a view  to  its 
being  determined  whether  these  accounts  should  continue  to  be  audited  by  the 
Audit  Board,  but  it  appears  that  no  instructions  had  been  received  from  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  your  Majesty’s  Treasury  the 
state  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  accounts,  as  their  Lordships  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  letter  from  the  Audit  Office. 

We  received  a reply,  stating  that  the  subject  of  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
Municipal  Corporations  and  of  certain  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  had  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  your  Majesty’s  Government  in  1846,  when  so  much 
difficulty  was  found  to  exist  in  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  audit  by  the 
Board  in  London,  that  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  were  then  dropped. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  directed  that  a copy  of  a Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  of  the  27th  of  February,  1846,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  us,  that  we  might  learn  from  it  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
they  had  referred,  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  were  pleased  to  observe  that  it 
might  properly  form  the  subject  of  our  consideration — what  remedial  measures 
could  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools  for  the  proper  examination 
of  their  accounts. 

In  consequence  of  this  reference  to  us,  we  have  taken  the  Report  of  the  Audit 
Commissioners  into  our  consideration,  and  we  find  that  the  system  of  audit  pro- 
vided by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act  has  failed,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  Corporations  as  with  respect  to  the  Endowed  Schools. 

It  appears  that  out  of  the  forty-seven  annual  accounts,  comprising  during  a 
period  of  five  years  (the  Act  having  been  passed  in  1840)  235  accounts,  only  two 
had  been  audited  in  1846. 

Some  of  the  accounts  furnished,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Audit  Com- 
missioners by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1843,  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
vouchers,  and  had  been  found  defective  in  other  respects. 

The  Report  further  states,  that  up  to  1846,  out  of  forty-seven  corporations 
(including  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital)  that  have  corporate  property,  the  accounts  of 
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only  eighteen  had  been  referred  to  the  Audit  Office,  and  it  appeared  that  the  English  Schools 
accounts  of  sixteen  boroughs  had  been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  or  m 

Commons,  whilst  the  Commissioners  inferred  that  thirteen  boroughs  had  never  evidence. 
rendered  any  account  at  all.  . . 

The  Commissioners  then  complain  of  the  want  of  regularity  m the  transmission 
of  accounts,  the  influx  of  twenty-three  accounts  at  one  time  without  vouchers, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  when  further  reference  might  be  made  to 
them.  Any  advantage  arising  from  an  early  examination  of  the  accounts  was 
thus  prevented.  _ . 

It  appears  from  the  Report,  that  out  of  the  235  accounts  that  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Audit  before  1846,  only  thirty  were  actually 
referred  to  them.  The  provision  of  the  Act  for  the  transmission  of  the  accounts 
having  been  thus  unsuccessful,  the  question  then  arose,  how  the  accounts  were 
to  come  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  being  referred  by  him  to 
the  Audit  Commissioners ; and  the  law  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Ibid.  p.  332. 
accounts  audited  by  the  Borough  Auditors  were  to  be  transmitted,  with  all  proper 
vouchers,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Audit  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  then  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  exami- 
nation which  the}'  could  give  the  accounts  would  be  a check  on  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  corporations  as  effectual  as  that  of  resident  auditors; 
and  they  state  their  opinion,  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  authority  to  compel 
the  delivery  of  accounts,  to  enforce  surcharges,  or  to  prosecute  defaulters,  that 
the  advantages  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a second  audit  could  not 
be  adequate  to  the  labour  required  and  the  expense  imposed  on  the  public. 

The  Commissioners  then  recommend  that  the  propriety  of  transmitting  the 
accounts  of  the  Corporations  and  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  to  them,  should  be 
reconsidered  ; and  suggest  that  in  case  the  audit  should  bo  still  intrusted  to 
them,  they  should  have  increased  powers  of  enforcing  the  punctual  transmission 
of  the  accounts  and  vouchers. 

From  the  facts  that  have  appeared  in  evidence  with  regard  to  the  past  manage- 
ment of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  from  what  we  have  already  stated  with  regard 
to  the  defective  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s 
Schools,  and  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  should  not  be  left  with  the  Governors,  but 
we  think  that  the  recommendation  which  we  have  elsewhere  made,  for  having  Vide  p.  233,  infra. 
the  audit  of  accounts  of  schools  conducted  by  a public  board,  should  be  applied  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  The  facts  disclosed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Audit  Commissioners,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  them,  seem  to  us  to  establish 
that  this  official  audit  should  be  in  Dublin  and  not  in  London. 

The  Report  of  the  Audit  Commissioners  indicates  that  the  expense  of  such  a 
Board  need  not  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  Endowed  Schools  alone,  but  that 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  other  local  institutions,  such  as  the  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  might  advantageously  be  included  amongst  the  duties  of  the 
Board  in  Dublin. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  should  have  the  additional 
powers  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of 
accounts  and  vouchers,  of  surcharging  in  case  of  default,  of  prosecuting  de- 
faulters, and  of  recovering  balances;  and  that  these  powers  should  be  given  to 
them  directly,  without  any  reference  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  save  in  so  far  as  they  should  be  obliged  to  make  periodical  reports  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  when  required. 

Dunohill  School,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  County  of  Tipperary.— [See  Ballinuo-e.]  Vide  P.  U3,  supra. 
Fethard  School,  by  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  County  of  Tipperary. — [See  Ballintemple.]  Ibid. 

Kells,  Dempsey's  Schools,  County  of  Meath. 

Miss  Catherine  Dempsey,  who  died  in  1838,  left  property,  chiefly  fee-simple,  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
worth  £439  a-year,  to  provide  education  for  poor  children  of  the  town  and  parish  1SG. 
of  Kells.  The  bequest  also  included  personal  property.  A school  for  boys  and 
girls  was  built  in  1842,  and  the  agent  of  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  informed  us  Ev.  12412. 
that  the  contract  for  building  amounted  to  upwards  of  £5,000  ; £1,000  of  the 
expenditure  in  building  came  from  the  rents  of  the  estate. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  returns  the  attendance  as  being  220  in  the  boys’ 
school,  and  112  in  the  girls’ — all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  Some  of  the 
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! pupils  in  each  school  are  free,  and  others  pay— those  in  the  boys'  school  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  Ad.  and  those  in  the  girls’  school  at  £1  (js.  a-year.  Both  schools  are 
in  a satisfactory  state ; but  it  is  observed  that,  among  the  girls,  those  who  pay 
are  better  instructed  than  the  free  pupils. 

Kilglass , Valentine's  School , County  of  Sligo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Valentine,  bv  his  will  in  1763,  left  £400  for  the  support  of  a 
Protestant  charity  school,  and  for  putting  out  a few  Protestant  apprentices  to 
trades.  At  first  it  does  not  appear  that  the  income  of  this  bequest  was  employed 
except  to  the  extent  of  about  £2  a-year,  for  the  rent  of  a cabin  where  the  school 
was  kept,  and  £3  salary  for  a master.  The  remainder  of  the  interest  was  suffered 
to  accumulate,  and  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  notice  that  the  endowment 
then  amounted  to  £1,500.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  vicar  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  directed  by 
the  will  of  the  founder.  It  appears  that  the  directions  to  apprentice  are  rarely 
carried  into  effect ; but  the  principal  portion  of  the  endowment  is  expended  in 
paying  a teacher,  and  providing  requisites  for  a day  school,  at  which  nearly  all 
the  pupils  are  free.  The  remainder  of  the  endowment  is  applied  towards  the  sup- 
port of  two  other  schools  in  the  same  parish. 

When  our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  the  school,  he  found  it  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state,  the  studies  of  the  pupils  being  extremely  limited,  and  their 
acquaintance,  even  with  the  brief  course  they  had  gone  over,  being  very  im  - 
perfect. The  numbers  on  the  roll  were  ninety-eight,  of  whom  fifty-five  belonged 
to  the  United  Church,  while  forty-three  were  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  pupils 
are  free,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  who  pay  a small  sum  for  their  education. 

Killead  Endowments,  County  of  Antrim. 

By  his  will,  in  1825,  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  bequeathed  personal  property, 
which  now  produces  £20  9s.  per  annum,  for  the  use  of  such  school,  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ballyrobin,  in  the  parish  of  Killead,  as  his  brother  might  designate.  This 
trust  continues  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  bequest  goes  to  the  assistance  of  a 
National  School,  which  is  well  attended,  and  in  a satisfactory  condition.  But 
there  is  another  endowment  for  the  same  parish,  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  which  was  brought  under  our  notice  at  our  public  court  held  at  Belfast, 
and  appears  to  stand  in  need  of  being  protected.  This  arose  in  1827,  under  the  will 
of  John  Dunne,  Esq.,  who  bequeathed  £400,  £100  of  which  was  for  buildino-  a 
schoolhouse,  and  the  interest  of  the  remainder  to  constitute  the  endowment  of  a 
school  which  he  had  planned,  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry  in  Killead.  His  re- 
presentative contented  himself  with  making  an  annual  payment  to  a pre-existing 
school,  the  teacher  of  the  Killead  National  School,  before  referred  to,  being  paid 
out  of  the  Dunne  bequest.  At  first,  pecuniary  payments  were  made ; but,  in 
1850,  the  master  became  a tenant  of  part  of  the  testator’s  lands,  and  instead  of 
receiving  the  annual  payment,  as  before,  was  allowed  an  equivalent  in  his  rent. 
This  continued  until  one  year  after  the  death,  in  1852,  of  Mr.  Richard  Dunne, 
the  testator’s  son,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stewart,  his  devisee,  who,  after 
making  the  allowance  on  one  occasion,  in  1853,  has  since  that  time  refused  to  do  so. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inquired  into  this  endowment,  and  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  it,  befoi*e  it  is  lost,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation.  We  accordingly  forwarded  an  extract 
from  his  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Limerick , Bow-lane , Charity  Blue  School,  County  of  Limerick. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1791  it  is  stated  that  “ Mrs.  Alicia  Craven, 
in  the  year  1724,  granted  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder  of 
Limerick,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  several  houses,  in  trust  for  the  support 
of  a charity  school,  called  the  Blue  School.  The  rents  of  those  houses,  with 
the  aid  of  other  donations  and  some  casual  benefactions,  enable  the  trustees  to 
clothe  and  educate  twenty  boys,  and  to  bind  them  as  apprentices,  with  a fee 
of  £4  each.” 

By  her  will,,  dated  1729,  Alice  Craven  devised  to  trustees  £40  a-year,  out  of 
two  houses,  “in  trust  for  the  charity  schools  of  Limerick,  as  by  deed  of  1724 
may  appear.” 

The  deed  ol  1724,  alluded  to  in  Alice  Craven’s  will,  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  trustees,  nor  among  the  records  of  the  Corporation ; but  at  a late  period  of 
our  inquiry  we  instituted  a search  with  reference  to  it,  which  proved  successful. 
From  the  memorial  which  we  discovered,  it  appears  that  by  deed,  dated  20th 
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Hf+nhpr  1724  Alice  Craven  conveyed  apparently  five  houses  in  trust,  for  school-  English  Schools 
ing,  clothing, ’and  binding  to  trades,  twenty  poor  Protestant  children,  to  be  0R|*^IN 
nominated  by  grantor’s  relations,  in  manner  specified.  Without  local  inquiry,  Evidenck. 

which  we  did  not  institute,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  time  at  which  we  

obtained  the  memorial  of  the  deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  all  the  property 
conveyed  by  the  deed  and  will  is  enjoyed  by  the  charity  Or  not. 

In  succeedin'*  Reports  and  returns  this  school  is  frequently  noticed  ; and,  until 
within  a recent°  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  footing  just 
described,  except  that  the  number  of  boys  maintained  there  was  generally 
fewer.  But  when  we  inquired  into  this  school  at  our  public  Court  at  Limerick, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  managed  in  a very  different  manner,  and  reduced  to  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  For  some  time  previously  the  school  had  been  Ev.  2893-8;  2911; 
used  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in  the  Cathedral  choir,  the  329-1. 
maiority  of  whom  were  natives  of  England, 

The  children  were  no  longer  clothed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  endowment,  Ev.  3369  et  seq. 
which  it  was  alleged  had  been  required  for  payment  of  a debt  contracted  ; the 
practice  of  apprenticing  had  also  been  discontinued.  The  funds  appeared  to 
have  been  o-reatly  curtailed,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  still  further, 
owin'*  to  the  uncertainty  existing  as  to  what  they  are  or  had  been,  and  the 
disposition  which  always  prevails  in  such  cases  to  make  encroachments. 

As  for  the  schoolhouse,  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the  endowment  in  1773,  so  Ev.  2837,  3359. 
satisfied  were  the  dean  and  chapter  that  it  was  their  own  property,  that  they  con- 
templated at  one  time  throwing  it  down,  as  being  an.  excrescence  on  the  cathedral. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  unfavourably  on  the  condition  of  the  Tables,  vol.  m.  p. 
school  ••  but  he  observes  that  the  present  arrangements  are  merely  of  a temporary  *>*• 
character,  the  late  master  having  resigned,  and  the  present  one  holding  his 
appointment  only  until  an  efficient  successor  can  be  provided. 

A With  respect  to  the  endowment  of  the  school,  it  is  stated  that  previous  to  Ibid.  P.  359. 
Mrs.  Craven’s  endowment,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  in  1717,  granted  a house 
towards  the  support  of  the  charity,  which  house  was  let,  in  1787,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  £17.  No  benefit  is  now  derived  from  this  gift,  nor  can  it  be  discovered  at 
what  time  it  ceased.  The  Corporation,  it  seems,  paid  £20  annually  to  this  charitv 
from  1721  to  1845,  when  they  discontinued  the  payment;  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  optional  on  their  part.  The  trustees  lent  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  endowment  on  private  security,  which  has  since  been  lost.  At 
present  the  annual  revenue  of  this  charity  amounts  to  £59  10s.  4 A,  of  which  £27 
is  the  rent  of  the  property,  or  part  of  the  property,  granted  by  Mrs.  Craven  ; 

£11  Is.  6 A,  the  interest  of  £200  lent  by  the  trustees  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ; 
and  £21  8s.  10  A,  the  dividends  on  a sum  which  had  been  recovered  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  after  having  been  lent  on  pri- 
vate security  by  the  trustees.  _ . 

We  are  of  opinion  that  two  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  should,  from  time  to  time, 
be  appointed  trustees,  in  the  place  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  who  have  ceased 
to  act ; by  the  local  knowledge  of  such  trustees  the  property  of  the  endowments 
.and  the  rights  of  the  .children  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  protected. 

, Limerick — Villi ers  Endowments , County  of  Limerick. 


By  her  -will,  in  1819,  Mrs.  Hannah  Yilliers  bequeathed  a small  portion  of  her  Tables,  vol.  iii.  P. 
property  for  certain  charitable  purposes,  and  stated  that  the  trusts  ot  the  re-  °0, 
mainder  should  be  declared  in  a codicil  to  her  will ; and,  in  default  thereof,  that 
her  property  should  be  employed  for  such  charitable  and  humane  purposes  as 
her  trustees^  should  approve  of.  By  a codicil,  she  disposed  of  but  a very  small 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  property,  and,  after  her  death,  a suit  was  instituted 
in  Chancery  to  administer  her  estate.  In  1826  it  was  directed  by  a decree  of  the 
Court,  that  the  funds  of  the  charity  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  an  alms- 
house for  widows,  and  several  schools.  The  schools  established  in  compliance 
with  the  decree,  and  the  scheme  prepared  thereunder,  are  those  in  St.,  Nicholas-  Ibid.  P.  344. 
street — one  for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  not  to  exceed  100  in  number,  and 
the  other,  for  a like  number  of  girls — the  pupils  to  be  instructed  m reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ; and  those  in  Henry-street — one  for  boys,  like  that  of  Ibid.  P.  340-2. 
St.  Nicholas-street,  and  the  other,  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  in  read- 
ing writing,  arithmetic,  and  plain  work,  a number  of  Protestant  orphan  girls, 
not’  less  than  twenty,  or  more  than  thirty ; and  also  for  a day  school  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  others  already  noticed.  The  schools  in  St.  .Nicholas-street  are  placed 
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in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education.  Those  in  Henry-street 
remain  on  their  original  footing. 

The  charity  estate  applicable  for  those  purposes,  consists  of  £47  19s.  Id.  a-year 
derived  from  a rent-charge,  and  £656  4s.  from  personal  estate  in  the  Funds, 
amounting  to  £21,873  2s.  3d.  There  has,  moreover,  been  a sum  of  £7,507  18s.  1 d. 
expended  by  the  Trustees  on  the  purchase  of  a site,  and  on  building  the  school- 
houses  and  the  almshouse. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  the  schools  on  this  foundation,, 
notices,  them,  for  the  most  part,  favourably.  The  boys’  school  at  St.  Nicholas- 
street,  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  satisfactory ; the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  not 
being  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  value  of  the  endowment  and  the 
attainments  of  the  master ; but  the  girls’  school  in  St.  Nicholas-street,  and  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  in  Henry-street,  are  noticed  very  favourably,  especially  Henry- 
street  boys’  school.  The  pupils,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  any  of  them.  They 
are  chiefly  members  of  the  United  Church.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the 
roll  at  St.  Nicholas-street,  are  thirty-five  in  the  boys’  school,  and  forty-three  in  the 
girls’;  and  the  numbers  at  Henry-street  are,  fifty  boys  and  forty-four  girls.  The 
actual  average  attendance  is  much  less,  being  twenty-one,  twenty-four,  forty- 
two,  and  thirty-two  for  each  of  these  schools  respectively. 

Limerick,  St.  Mary's — Dr.  Hall's  Schools — Boys  and  Girls , County  of  Limerick. 

In  1687  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall  bequeathed  some  property  for  the  support  of  an 
almshouse  and  charity  schools.  The  number  of  children  proposed  to  be  kept  in 
the  school,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  founder,  was  twenty  boys  and  as  many  o-irls. 
And  this  was  the  attendance  when  the  Commissioners  of  1791  made  their 
Report,,  in  which  it  is  also  stated  that  all  the  pupils  were  free,  and  that  the 
apprentice  fees  given  with  each  amounted  to  two  guineas. 

The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  subsequently  found 
it  necessary  to  take  proceedings  with  respect  to  this  endowment,  and  in  1834 
obtained  a decree.  The  estate  of  the  charity  has  since  been  under  their  control. 
It  consists  of  house  property,  stated  to  be  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value  but 
now  worth  nearly  £200  a-year  ; of  this,  the  agent  to  the  property,  and  mana°-er 
of  the  establishment,  is  paid  £50,  and  a bailiff,  £10.  Besides  house  property 
there  is  a sum  of. £379  of  three  per  cent,  stock  belonging  to  the  institution* 
but  no  annual  aid  is  afforded  from  this  source,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
dividends  are  suffered  to  accumulate. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  the  boys’  school  is  satis- 
factory, but  that  of  the  girls’  school,  not  satisfactory.  As  there  appears  to  be  no 
efficient  control  exercised  over  the  schools,  the  good  condition  of  that  for  boys 
must  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  master.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  roll'is 
forty-five,  all  belonging  to  the  United  Church  except  seven,  who  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  number  at  the  girls’  school  is  thirty-two,  of  whom  five  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  rest  members  of  the  United  Church.  Besides  neglect  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  endowment 
there  seems. also  to  be  inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  charity  estate  which! 
it  is  stated,  is  deteriorating  in  value. 

In  connexion  with  the  deterioration  of  the  house  property  in  this  case  and 
that  of  the  Blue.  School,  we  are  of  opinion  that  house  property,  requiring  as  it 
must,  constant  vigilance  and  expenditure,  is  not  a suitable  investment  for  trustees 
of  charities,  and  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  it,  and  lay  out  the 
produce  on  land  or  head  rents. 

Limerick,  Ilartstronge-strcet,  Leamy  Free  Schools— Boy  sand  Girls,  County  of  Limerick. . 

In  1814,  William  Leamy,  Esq.,  left  the  residue  of  his  property,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £13,300,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
especially,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  Commis- 
sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  were  obliged  to  take  proceeding 
m the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  to  recover  this  endowment,  which  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  persons,  resident  in  London.  ’They  succeeded  in  the  suit,  and 
obtained  a decree  in  their  favour;  and  eventually,  in  the  year  1842,  a scheme 
was  settled  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Ireland,  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  charity,  and  governors  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  due 
execution.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  a mixed  Board  of  eleven 
Governors  was  appointed,  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  at  meetings  of  the  Board, 
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the  selection  being  limited  to  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  connected  by  residence,  or  property,  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  The  pupils  were  to  be  taught  gratuitously,  and  to  receive  a good 
English  education  ; members  of  the  United  Church  to  be  instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  Scripture  Lessons  in  the  National  school-books. 

At  our  public  Court,  at  Limerick,  we  received  evidence  as  to  this  endowment. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  brought  under  our  notice  a large  claim  for  legacy 
duty,  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,  which  has  been  made  upon  its  funds.  It  is 
stated  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  that  this  claim  has  since  been  decided 
against  the  charity.  The  principal  master  was  also  examined  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  particularly  as  regarded  the  falling  off  of  late  years  in 
the  attendance.  It  seems  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  left  the  school  in 
considerable  numbers  some  time  back.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  scheme  of  manage- 
ment. requires  the  daily  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a school-book  for  Protestants, 
and  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  This  rule,  the 
master  stated,  is  enforced,  and  the  Archdeacon  attends  to  examine  in  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  ; but  it  is  only  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
United  Church  who  are  expected  to  take  part  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspected  the  boys  and  girls’  schools  on  this 
foundation,  does  not  notice  either  of  them  favourably,  and  dwells  much  upon  the 
want  of  any  efficient  inspection.  At  the  boys’  school  there  are  seventy-seven 
pupils  on  the  roll,  twenty-six  belonging  to  the  United  Church,  and  fifty-one 
Roman  Catholics  ; and  at  the  girls’  school  seventy-five,  of  whom  forty-eight  are 
members  of  the  United  Church,  and  twenty-seven  Roman  Catholics.  But  the 
number  on  the  roll  far  exceeds  the  actual  attendance,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  exceeded  forty  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a strong  feeling  preva- 
lent in  favour  of  placing  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education ; and  it  is  stated  that  a memorial  has  been  prepared  for 
the  pui’pose. 

Of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  this  charity,  which,  as  before  noticed,  were 
recovered  by  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  England,  about  £10,000 
has  been  transferred  to  this  country.  Of  this  sum  £3,940  has  been  expended 
on  the  school  site  and  buildings,  and  the  interest  of  the  remainder  is  employed 
in  the  suppoi’t  of  the  teachers  and  maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  portion 
of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  founder,  not  transferred  from  England,  will, 
it  is  supposed,  be  almost  entirely  exhausted  by  costs  and  stamp  duties.  A 
particular  exemption  in  favour  of  Irish  Charities  is  given  by  the  38th  section 
of  Act  of  5 and  6 Vic.,  c.  82,  assimilating  the  duties  in  England  and  Ireland 
“ Provided  also  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  charge  with  duty  in  Ireland  any  legacy  given  for  the  education 
or  maintenance  of  poor  children  in  Ireland,  or  to  be  applied  in  support  of 
any  charitable  institution  in  Ireland,  or  for  any  purpose  merely  charitable.” 
The  question  at  issue  in  the  Court,  in  1856,  was,  whether  or  not  the  domicile  of 
the  testator,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere. 
It  was  held  to  be  in  England,  and,  therefore,  his  residuary  estate  was  not  exempt 
from  legacy  duty.* 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  exemption  from  legacy  duty  should 
be  extended  to  all  charities  applicable  in  Ireland,  independent  of  the  domicile 
of  the  testator. 

Londonderry — Gwyn  Charitable  Institution , County  of  Londonderry \ 

The  Gwyn  Charitable  Institution,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  managed  boarding 
schools  of  private  foundation  in  Ireland,  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gwyn, 
a merchant,  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  who  died  in  1829.  In  1830  an  Act  was 
passed  for  incorporating  the  trustees  named  in  his  will,  and  establishing  and 
executing  the  trusts  therein  created.  These  w'ere  the  clothing,  support,  ana  edu- 
cation of  poor  boys  of  the  city  of  Derry  and  its  vicinity ; all  to  receive  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  such  as  showed  superior  talents 
to  be  taught  book-keeping  and  navigation,  and  apprenticed  to  trading  or  seafar- 
ing pursuits.  He  directed,  also,  that  the  establishment  should  be  open  to  persons 
of  all  religious  persuasions,  but  coupled  this  with  a provision  that  the  master 
and  assistant  should  be  Protestants,  or  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  all  the 
children  instructed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  however,  are 
* Times,  24th  July,  and  2nd  August,  1856. 
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taught  their  catechism  in  the  school  by  one  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  form 
a large  proportion  of  the  attendance. 

At  our  public  Court  at  Londonderry  this  institution  came  under  our  notice, 
and  we  examined  the  secretary  of  the  charity,  who  furnished  full  details  as  to 
the  management  and  constitution  of  the  establishment.  A careful  system  cf 
industrial  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  school.  We  may  remark  that  the 
managers  watch  over  the  subsequent  career  of  the  apprentices,,  receiving 
periodical  returns  from  the  masters  to  whom  they  are  bound,  and  distributing 
rewards  for  good  conduct,  _ . . 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  instruction  is  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  institution  is  admirably  conducted ; that  the  attendance  consists  of 
seventy-one  boys,  all  of  whom  are  free,  thirty-three  of  them  beingRoman  Catholics, 
twenty-six  Presbyterians,  and  twelve  members  of  the  United  Church.  The 
master,  however,  'is  too  much  advanced  in  years  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  the  Committee  feel  unwilling  to  remove  him,  because,  by  the  terms 
of  the  foundation,  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  a retiring  pension.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted ; the  more  so  as  the  funds  of  the  endowment,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £1,700  a-year,  are  amply  sufficient  to  permit  such  an  expenditure, 
although  they  have  been  curtailed  by  outlay  on  the  school  buildings. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  statutable  power  should  be  given  to  the  trustees  to- grant 
a retiring  pension  to  the  present  master,  after  his  lengthened  and  efficient  service ; 
and  that” in  future  appointments,  provision  should  be  made  by  insurance,  on  the 
plan  which  we  have  elsewhere  suggested,  for  superannuation  at  a fixed  age. 

Monaghan — Jackson's  Schools , County  of  Monaghan. 

The  late  Richard  Jackson,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1831,  charged  certain  lands  with 
an  annual  payment  of  £84  7-s.  3cL,,for  the  support  of  a boys’  and  girls’ school. 
He  directed  that  the  management  of  the  charity  should  be  committed  to  his 
wife  during  her  lifetime,  and  that  after  her  death  it  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  He  further  directed  that,  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  should  be  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Wesleyan  Methodist  Society.  The  master  was  to  receive  a salary  of  £22  36'., 
with  £4  13s.  for  school  requisites,  and  the  mistress,  £16  12s.  3d.  ; and  the 
remainder  of  the  £84  7s.  3d.  was  to  be  devoted  to  certain  other  specified  pur- 
poses in  connexion  with  charity.  Provision  was  made  for  the  application  of 
any  surplus  issuing  out  of  the  lands  over  and  above  £84  7s.  3 cl.  ; and  Mrs. 
Jackson  subsequently,  by  her  will,  left  £5  a-year  for  the  repairs  of  the  school- 
houses.  This  endowment  is  at  present  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  At  the 
time  the  testator  made  his  will,  the  lands  which,  he  charged  did  not  produce 
£84  7s.  3d.  They  were  then  under  lease,  and  he  thought  that  when  the  leases 
expired'  they  would  let  for  that  sum  and  more.  In  the  meantime  he  provided  that 
the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  out  of  his  other  property.  The  leases  have 
expired,  and  the  lands  now  yield  less  than  £84  7s.  3d.,  but  the  executors 
maintain  that  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  deficiency  any  longer.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings are  threatened  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  try  whether  the  executors 
construction  is  the  right  one  or  not ; but,  in  the  meantime,  his  salary  has  been 
reduced,  in  common  'with  all  other  payments  on  account  of  this  charity.  The 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have  declined  - to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter. 

Another  source  of  disorder  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  respecting  teachers. 
They  must  belong  to  a sect  very  limited  in  number,  and,  therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment of  efficient  teachers  must  often  prove  very  difficult ; nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  trustees  conceive  themselves  to  be  invested  with  a power  of  dismissal. 
The  present  master  is  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  schools  were  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  reports  very 
unfavourably  of  the  boys’  school.  There  were  present  in  it  at  the  time  of 
inspection  thirty-seven  pupils  out  of  eighty-seven  on  the  roll ; and  in  the 
o-irls’  school  sixteen  pupils,  the  number  of  those  on  the  roll.  All  are  day  pupils, 
-and  all  free.  The  girls  seemed  cleanly  and  attentive.  Of  the  boys,  fifty  belonged 
to  the  United  Church,  thirty-six  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  one  a Roman 
Catholic.  The  girls  were  all  members  of  the  United  Church. 

The  school  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  reports  of  their  inspector,  as  to  the  state  of 
education  in  the  school,  very.  different  from  his.  The  inspector  had  advanced 
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many  of  the  pupils  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  Society’s  scale  of  proficiency,  which  English  Schools; 
entitles  the  master  to  a small  gratuity  on  every  pupil  so  advanced.  The  explains-  Visited 
tion  offered  by  the  rector  as  a reason  for  this  promotion  of  pupils  whom  our  0RELVI°”^^JN 

Assistant  Commissioner  found  very  ignorant  in  every  department  of  even  the  

most  elemental  branches  of  English  education,  was  that  the  principal  object  of  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
the  school  was  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  instruction.  The  master  admitted,  g34-  rQ  l 
in  evidence  before  us,  that  he  warned  the  pupils  to  attend  when  inspection  was  v'  0 
to  be  made,  and  that  he  himself  received  intimation  as  to  when  the  inspector’s 
visit  would  take  place. 


Monaghan — M‘Ginn  and  McKenna  Endoivments , Coicnty  of  Monaghan. 

By  his  will,  in  1829,  Philip  MOKenna,  Esq.  left  £1,000  for  the  education  of  the  Ev.  8604. 
children  in  the  parish  of  Monaghan ; the  interest  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  and 
appointed  as  trustees  the  Homan  Catholic  bishop  and  parish  priest  for  the  time 
being.  The  other  endowment  also  arose  by  will,  the  If  ev.  Patrick  M‘Ginn,  parish  Ev.  S610. 
priest,  having  bequeathed,  in  the  year  1818,  his  freehold  estate  for  several 
charitable  purposes,  one  of  which  was  the  founding  or  assisting  a school  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  poor  persons  in  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  The  pro- 
perty allotted  to  this  purpose  was  £10  a-year  for  ever.  The  will  also  contained 
a direction,  that  in  case  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
should  interfere  in  any  of  the  testator’s  bequests,  he,  in  that  case,  revoked  them 
all,  and  devised  them  to  two  of  his  trustees  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  the  case  of  the  M‘Kenna  endowment  a deficiency  of  the  testator’s  assets  Ev.  8604. 
led  to  an.  abatement  of  legacies,  which  reduced  that  for  education  of  the 
Monaghan  children  from  £1,000  to  £805  10$.,  which  latter  sum  was  further 
reduced  to  £724 19  s.,  by  a charge  made  for  legacy  dutjq  although  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  appear  to  have  brought  the  legacy  within  the  statutable  exemption  from  5 & 6 Vic.  c.  S2. 
duty  in  favour  of  donations  for  charitable  or  educational  purposes  in  Ireland. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  these  endowments  are  not  in  opera-  Tables,  vol.  iii.  p. 
tion.  For  some  time  past  the  funds  were  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  63 
Latlurkan  National  School ; but  this  payment  has  been  of  late  discontinued, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  endowment  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate. 


Midlinyar — llcvei/s  Endowment,  County  of  Westmeath. 

The  late  James  Hevey,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1837,  left  landed  property,  'worth  Vide  p.  187 , infra. 
about  £600  a-year,  to  trustees,  to  support  and  educate  in  literature,  science,  Ev.  13357. 
and  theology,  such  poor  children  as  they  should  select  in  the  parish  of  Mullingar, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a schoolhouse.  The  trustees, 
who  are  to  be  always  five  in  number,  are  Bishop  Cantwell  and  Bishop  Higgins, 
their  places  to  be  filled,  in  case  of  death,  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops ; Rev. 

Patrick  Kelly,  on  his  death,  his  place  to  be  filled  by  another  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  Mullingar;  and  Sir  Richard  Nagle  and  Gerald  Dease,  esq.  and  on 
their  death  two  other  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  be  chosen.  The  trustees  were 
empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  charity. 

The  will  contained  a provision,  that  if  any  court,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Charit- 
able Donations,  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  bequest,  the  property  devised 
should  vest  absolutely  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  two  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  free  and  discharged  from  all  trusts  whatsoever.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  will  was  made  several  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  mixed  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The  landed 
property  now  pi’oduces  a net  income  of  £575  1 3$.  9 d.  and  there  is,  besides,  a 
sum  of  £3,149  8$.  7 d.  Government  stock,  producing  £94  9s.  Id.  a-year. 

In  execution  of  the  trusts  of  the  will,  it  was  resolved  to  devote  part  of  the  rents 
of  the  endowment  to  pay  the  teachers  of  existing  schools  for  educating  poor  chil- 
dren, and  to  allow  the  remainder  to  accumulate  as  a fund  for  providing  the  pro- 
posed building.  The  master  of  a classical  school  at  Mullingar  is  paid  £40  a-year 
for  teaching  fifteen  boys  ; and  those  poor  children  to  whom  it  is  desired  to  give 
only  an  English  education,  are  sent  to  the  National  School,  if  boys,  and  if  girls, 
to  the  school  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent ; the  trustees  giving  the 
teachers  of  the  former  a small  sum  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from  the 
National  Board,  and  assisting  the  nuns  by  paying  the  rent  of  their  school  premises, 
which,  in  the  year  1842,  had  also  been  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the  endowment.  Ev.  13377-8. 
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The  site  selected  by  the  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a seminary,  as  directed  by  the 
founder,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £5,000,  is  only  secured  for  a term  of  ninety- 
one  years,  the  longest  lease  which  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Granard,  was  entitled 
to  grant.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  1810,  persons  under  disabilities  were 
empowered  to  grant  school  sites  in  perpetuity ; but  until  1855,  it  was  necessary 
that  a bishop  of  the  United  Church  should  be  a party  to  the  deed.  This,  no 
doubt,  prevented  the  trustees  of  this  Roman  Catholic  charity  from  obtaining  in 
perpetuity  the  sites  on  which  they  expended  so  much ; but  at  present,  should  the 
proper  parties  consent,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  trustees  from  placing  their 
endowment  on  a secure  and  permanent  basis. 

We  received  evidence  respecting  this  school  at  our  public  Court  at  Mullingar. 

When  our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  MuEingar,  he  found  the  school 
building  not  yet  completed,  but  in  a very  forward  state.  It  was  intended 
to  place  the  English  department  under  the  superintendence  df  the  Christian 
Brothers.  As  to  the  classical  department  the  arrangements  had  not  been  fixed. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  the  private  classical  school,  where  such 
chEdren  as  the  trustees  think  fit  are  at  present  instructed.  The  number  of 
free  pupils  now  there  is  twelve,  exclusive  of  such  day  pupils  as  the  master  is 
paid  for. 

Swords'  Borough  School , County  of  Dublin. 

At  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
several  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  pecuniary  compensation  awarded 
to  the  persons  interested.  In  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Swords,  the  pecuniary 
compensation  was  £15,000.  It  had  been  one  of  those  boroughs  called  “ pot- 
walloping,” where  the  suffrage  was  placed  on  so  very  extensive  a basis,  that  it  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  inhabitant  who  could  boil  his  own 
pot.  As  Swords  was  not  a close  borough,  the  compensation  money  consequent 
on  its  abolition  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  The  trustees 
for  the  management  of  this  fund,  incorporated  by  Charter  in  1804,  were  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  and  several  dignitaries  of  the  United  Church. 
It  was  directed  by  the  Charter  that  the  compensation  money  should  be  invested 
in  the  funds,  and  the  interest  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  daily 
education  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  the  children  not  to  be  resident  boarders,  but  to  receive  one  meal  a-day 
at  the  school.  It  was  directed  that  the  surplus  remaining  after  this  expenditure 
should  be  employed  in  apprenticing  the  pupils  to  useful  trades  and  occupations ; 
and  if  any  further  surplus  remained,  it  was  to  be  employed  in  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
trustees  might  think  calculated  to  promote  “ the  Christian  religion  and  morality, 
good  order,  sobriety,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  wealth,  within  the  said  borough.” 

A schoolhouse  was  built  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  school  is  noticed  very 
favourably  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12.  The 
number  of  pupils  then  amounted  to  261.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  IrishEducation  Inquiry,  1826,  the  school  is  again  noticed,  and  the  attend- 
ance had  then  risen  to  about  300.  It  continued  very  large  for  some  time  after- 
wards, but  eventually  declined  to  a very  insignificant  number,  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  1 853,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  at 
• the  regulations  of  the  school.  This  dissatisfaction  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  numerous  efforts  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
the  grounds  of  it  removed.  The  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Ireland  state,  in  their  Report  in  1833,  that  it  was  made  a subject  of  complaint 
before  them — that,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, there,  were  no  teachers  of  that  persuasion.  Some  years  subsequent  to  this, 
memorials  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords  were  laid  before 
the  Governors  of  the  school,  after  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  one  of  their  number.  A copy  of  the  memorial  presented  in  1842  being 
read  before  us  in  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  chief  complaints  then  made 
were — that  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  required  to  use  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  a text-book ; that  none  of  the  teachers  were  Roman  Catholics ; that  the 
relief  and  assistance  administered  out  of  the  funds  of  the  endowment,  whether  in 
the  way  of  apprentice  fees,  coals,  or  medical  relief,  was  intrusted  solely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Protestant  vicar  ; that  the  girls  were  kept  at  needlework  after 
school-hours,  and  not  dismissed  until  nightfall,  to  the  danger  of  their  health  and 
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morals  ; and  finally,  that  there  was  no  public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  funds 
of  the  endowment.  The  Governors  declined  to  make  the  changes  suggested,  not 
so  much  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  generally  unreasonable,  as  that  the  Board 
were  not  provided  with  the  powers  necessary  for  removing  the  causes  oficomplaint. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  does  not  prescribe  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  nor  impose  any  restriction  on  the  religion  of  the  teachers ; and  that 
the  Board  had  full  power  to  comply  with  the  request  on  this  head  to  which  the 
memorialists  attached  most  importance.  It  appeared  from  two  letters  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray,  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  school  should  be  placed  under 
the  National  Board.  In  the  second  of  these  it  is  stated,  that  in  a conversation 
between  the  writer  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  Grace  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  alteration,  but-  recommended  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  forward  until  a more  opportune  time.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1836 ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done  to  satisfy  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  until  late  in  1855,  two  years  after  all  the  pupils  of  that 
persuasion  had  been  withdrawn,  and  a few  days  before  we  inquired  into  the 
school.  In  October,  1855,  a public  notice  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  intimating  that  no  children  should  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  their  parents 
objected;  and  that  competition  for  apprentice  fees  should  be  open  to  the 
children  of  all  who  had  been  householders  within  the  borough  for  three  years 
previous  to  each  examination. 

At  our  public  Court  in  Dublin  we  received  evidence  relating  to  the  Swords 
school;  and  amongst  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  were,  the  Vicar  of 
Swords,  one  of  the  Governors;  the  Superintendent  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy);  two 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  Swords  ; the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  several 
of  the  pupils.  All  the  matters  of  complaint  which  had,  for  many  years  previously, 
been  so  often  urged,  were  brought  under  our  notice.  It  was  distinctly  charged, 
that  in  order  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children,  apprentice  fees,  coals, 
and  other  advantages  were  conferred  only  on  condition  of  the  applicants  or  their 
children  attending  the  school.  Charges  of  excessive  severity  were  preferred 
against  the  master.  It  was  also  alleged  that  in  the  girls’  school  some  of  the 
pupils  were  often  employed  until  a late  hour  at  needlework  for  the  school- 
mistress, and  that  the  loss  of  apprentice  fees  was  threatened  in  case  of  refusal. 
Both  the  principal  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  his  daughter,  were 
examined  with  reference  to  such  of  these  charges  as  related  to  their  depart- 
ments. The  evidence  given  by  each  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the  pupils 
whom  we  examined  on  the  same  subjects,  and  appeared  to  us  to  be  undeserving 
of  credit. 

We  visited  this  school  and  found  the  attendance  small,  and  the  state  of  in- 
struction in  the  boys’  school  very  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  time  we  visited  the 
school,  and  received  evidence  respecting  it,  the  principal  master  has  been 
dismissed  ; but  his  son-in-law,  the  former  assistant  master,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him ; his  daughter,  the  principal  mistress,  retains  her  place ; and  the 
dismissed  master  himself  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  not  likely 
that  such  inadequate  measures  of  reform  will  secure  public  confidence  in  the 
management  of  the  establishment,  and  render  the  school  generally  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords.  As  yet  no  such  result  has  been  attained, 
and  all  the  pupils  belong  to  the  United  Church,  with  the  exception  of  two,  -who 
are  Presbyterians.  The  total  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  boys’,  girls’,  and 
infant  schools,  are  only  sixt}^-five,  and  of  these  but  forty-eight  were  present  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  an  endowment  exceeding  £700  a-year.  The  state  of 
instruction  in  the  girls’  school  was  very  good,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioner,  reflected  much  credit  on  the  efficiency  of  the  second  mistress. 
The  state  of  the  boys’  and  infant  school  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  girls’,  and 
in  the  former  the  course  of  instruction  was  very  limited,  but  appeared  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Charter,  so  far  as  related  to  secular  education. 

The  conduct  of  the  former  assistant  master,  who  has  been  appointed  master,  and 
of  the  principal  mistress,  seems  to  us  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  their  dismissal. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  charity  has  not  been  managed  with  a due  regard 
to  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  interested  in  it.  Neither  can 
we  express  otu*  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  local  superintend- 
ence have  been  performed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a charity  like  the  Swords  Borough  School,  the  benefits 
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of  which  were  intended  to  be  conferred  without  religious  distinction,  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  an  exclusive  Board,  and  especially  of  one 
on  which  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  unrepresented. 

We  recommend  that  the  statutable  provisions  constituting  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Swords  Borough  School  should  be  repealed  and  the  Charter 
rescinded,  and  that  the  funds  and  management  of  the  charity  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Templeneiry  and  Toem  Schools,  by  Rev.  J.  Doherty , County  of  Tipperary.— [See 
Ballinure .] 

Tubrid — Vaughan's  Charity , County  of  Fermanagh. 

By  his  will  made  in  1735,  George  Vaughan,  Esq.  left  part  of  his  estate  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a school,  which  he  directed  should  be  called  “ the 
Charitable  Charter  School  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.  he  also  provided  for 
the  buildino-  0f  a church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  _ The  number 
of  children  he  proposed  to  assist  was  300  boys  and  _ 200  girls,  and  these 
were  to  be  educated  and  maintained,  and  instructed  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture and  in  husbandry.  In  order  that  the  property  might  become  sufficient 
to  support  so  extensive  an  establishment,  he  directed  that  the  yearly  produce 
should  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  laid  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  until  so  much  should  be  realized  for  the  support  of  the  charity 
as  would  yield  £2,000  a-year.  He  directed  that  part  of  his  estate  not  devoted  to 
the  school— a moiety  of  the  entire— should  revert  to  the  Incorporated  Society, 
then  two  years  in  existence,  in  default  of  the  heirs  of  certain  persons’  objects 
of  his  bounty ; but  this  contingent  devise  never  took  effect. 

The  testator’s  relations  were  debarred  from  enjoying  their  share  of  the  devise 
until  the  property  had  accumulated  to  the  extent  directed,  and  in  order  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  so  long,  they  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  trustees  to  divide  the  property  without  further  delay.  This  agreement  was 
sanctioned  by  statute  in  1776,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  the 
entire  property,  both  real  and  personal,  then  producing  but  £1,284  15s.  per 
annum.  . 

This  endowment  was  brought  into  operation  m 1787,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  1791  notice  the  institution  in  their  report  as  supporting,  owing  to  a law 
suit,  only  thirty  boys,  but  the  accommodation  was  deemed  sufficient  for  seventy. 
Subsequent  reports  show  an  improvement  in  the  attendance,  but.  still  it  falls 
short  of  what  the  founder  intended  the  endowment  to  support.  The  income 
of  the  property  has  increased  considerably,  though  not,  it  would  appear,  so  much 
as  rnio'ht  reasonably  have  been  expected ; for  while  the  lands  ot  the  endowment 
yield  a net  revenue,  little  exceeding  £1,000,  the  government  valuation,  generally 
supposed  to  be  below  the  letting  value,  exceeds  £1,800  a-year. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  of  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  schools.  Indeed,  the  only  fault  he  found  with  them  is,  that  they  are  such 
as  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  a standard  of  living  which  persons  in  their  rank  of  life 
are  unable  to  maintain  when  they  leave  school.  If  the  pupils  were  maintained  on 
a less  expensive  scale,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a nearer  approach  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  founder’s  intentions  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  aided  by  the  charity. 

The  state  of  instruction  is  very  satisfactory  in  the  boys’  school,  but  m the  girls’ 
school  is  not  satisfactory  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  master,  with  sixty 
boys  under  his  charge,  is  left  without  any  assistance. 

Waterford — Bishop  Fop’s  School,  County  of  Waterford. 

In  1707,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  left  an  estate  for  the  sup- 
port of  a school  in  which  poor  children  of  the  United  Church  should  be  taught 
gratis,  clothed,  and  apprenticed.  This  charity  was  subsequently  regulated  by 
private  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  years  1727  and  1808  ; by  the  latter  of 
which  the  powers  of  the  trustees  were  extended  so  as  to  enable  them,  among  other 
things,  to  board  and  lodge  poor  children  gratis,  as  well  as  to  instruct,  clothe,  and 
apprentice  them.  As  the  funds  of  this  endowment  at  present  exceed  £1,400 
a-year,  they  admit  of  a considerable  number  of  children  being  adequately  assisted 
on  the  more  extended  scale  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1808. 

In  this  school  we  found  many  of  the  defects  that  are  so  common  in  charitable 
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boarding  schools  for  the  poor.  The  schoolhousewas  dirty;  the  children  neglected ; 
and  complaints  were  made  that  the  food  supplied  to  them  was  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  bad  in  quality.  "We  received  evidence  concerning  the  state  of  this 
school  at  our  public  Court  at  Waterford,  and  examined  a considerable  number 
of  witnesses,  including  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  dean,  both  trustees  of 
the  charity,  the  schoolmaster  and  housekeeper,  the  physician  who  attended 
the  school,  the  agent  of  the  school  estate,  and  the  parents  of  several  of 
the  pupils.  Their  evidence  showed  a very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  both 
as  to  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  state  of  instruction.  The  school  had 
formerly  six  more  trustees  and  managers  than  at  present,  all  dwelling  in 
the  locality,  and  thus  more  favourably  situated  for  exercising  supei’vision  than 
the  present  trustees,  who  do  not  reside  constantly  in  the  town  or  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  Mayor  of  Waterfoi’d  was  formerly  one  of  the 
trustees;  and  he,  with  three  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  city  shei’iffs,  lxad  a voice  in 
the  admission  of  free  pupils.  But,  as  the  chai'ity  is  an  exclusive  one,  when  the  civic 
offices  were  opened  to  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  provided  that  those  holding  them 
should  no  longer  have  any  right  to  exercise  power  over  the  school,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  its  resident  lay  trustees  and  managers. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  a few  months  after 
our  visit,  and  he  found  that  in  the  meantime  the  house  had  been  put  in 
good  order,  axxd  kept  clean.  Thei’e  were  thirty -two  boys  present,  all  of  whom  were 
boarders,  and  all  free,  and  members  of  the  United  Church,  receiving  instruction 
in  the  Church  catechism  as  well  as  the  Sci'iptures.  The  general  state  of  secular 
instruction  was  unsatisfactory.  Only  one  boy  could  answer  in  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid.  And  in  history,  as  well  as  in  most  departments  of  English  education, 
but  little  progress  appeared  to  have  been  made,  the  deficiency  being  greatest  in 
English  dictation.  The  pupils  answered  well,  however,  in  mental  arithmetic.  The 
Assistant  Commissioner  notices  the  want  of  inspection  and  coixtrol  from  which 
this  school  suffers.  No  one  has  any  right  to  visit  the  school  but  the  bishop  and 
the  dean,  who  are  frequently  abseixt  from  Waterford. 

The  Dean  of  Waterford  admitted  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school,  and 
suggested  that  new  trustees  should  be  appointed,  four  Protestant  laymen,  and 
one  Protestant  clergyman,  being  added  to  the  existing  trustees.  He  also  expressed- 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  boarding  schools  for  the  class  of  boys  for  which  the 
school  was  founded. 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  boarding  schools  for  the 
poor,  such  as  Bishop  Foy’s  School;  and  that  the  great  defect  in  the  school  was 
want  of  superintendence.  He  recommended  that  the  number  of  trustees  should 
be  increased. 

We 'think  that  the  school  stands  in  need  of  an  efficient  system  of  inspection, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  neighboxir- 
hood  of  the  city  of  Watei’ford  to  the  city  itself,  and  converted  into  a day-school, 
with  scholarships  for  orphans  and  poor  childi'en. 

We  recommend  that  the  Acts  of  Pai'liament  by  which  the  school  is  governed 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  entire  management  of  the  school  be  transferred 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  with  power  to  effect  the  change  which  we  have 
suggested  in  the  coxistitution  of  the  school. 

Waterford — Blue  Girls'  School , County  of  Waterford. 

The  Waterford  Blue  Girls’  School  was  endowed  by  sevei’al  members  of  the 
Mason  family  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  last  centuxy,  and  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Alcock.  Sir  John  Mason  appeal's  to  have  supported  a school  where  poor 
Protestant  girls  of  the  city  of  Waterford  were  clothed  and  educated  gratis: 
His  intention  to  appropriate  £300  for  its  endowment  is  recited  in  the  will 
(dated  in  1721)  of  his  daughter,  Sai’ah  Mason,  who  left  £300,  “ to  be 
laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  providing  schooling  and  clothing  for 
ten  girls,  after  the  manner  of  the  Blue  Charity  children  that  are  now  main- 
tained in  this  city.”  John  Mason,  brother  of  Sarah,  by  his  will,  dated  1735, 
added  £300  for  a similar  pui’pose.  All  these  donations  appear  to  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  who,  in  return,  granted  in 
1742,  a l’ent-charge  of  £60  for  9,999  years,  to  trustees,  to  provide  clothing  and 
schooling  for  thirty  poor  Protestant  girls  of  Wateifford,  “according  to  the 
generous  and  charitable  intent  and  design  of  Sir  John  Mason,  John  Mason, 
and  Sarah  Mason.”  And  in  the  following  year,  1743,  Maiy  Mason,  another 
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sister,  secured  to  the  school,  for  a term  of  999  years,  the  schoolhouse,  together 
with  the  garden  and  buildings  adjoining.  From  a recital,  in  her  will  of  that  date, 
it  appears  that  she  herself  was  the  owner,  for  a like  term  of  999  years,  of  the  gar- 
den and  premises,  and  had  expended  upon  them  a considerable  amount  of  money, 
and  those  she  devised  to  this  charity.  The  endowment  did  not  receive  any 
permanent  addition  after  this,  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Alcock  left  £1,000  to  assist 
the  Waterford  Blue  School ; the  interest  to  be  employed  in  providing  marriage 
portions  for  such  girls  brought  up  there  as  should  continue  members  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  intermarry  with  Protestants.  He  directed  that  a pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  any  one  marrying  a person  brought  up  in  Bishop 
Foy’s  school  at  Waterford  ; and  also,  that  no  portion  should  exceed  £10.  If 
the  money  should  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  he  directed  that  the 
residue  should  be  employed  in  portioning  or  apprenticing  other  girls  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Waterford,  who  had  not  been  educated  at  the  Blue  School. 

We  received  evidence  concerning  this  school  at  our  public  Court  at  Waterford, 
and  examined  the  patroness,  her  son,  and  the  schoolmistress. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  found  twenty- . 
one  pupils  present,  out  of  twenty-four  attending  the  school,  all  of  whom  were  day 
pupils,  free;,  and  members  of  the  United  Church,  every  pupil  being  required  to 
attend  Divine  Service,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  United  Church.  The  teachers 
were  incompetent,  the  pupils  badly  instructed,  and  the  schoolroom  was  not  kept 
in  clean  condition.  On  the  whole,  this  endowment  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Concluding  Observations  on  English  Schools  visited  by  the  Commissioner's  or  noticed 
in  Evidence  at  the  Public  Courts. 

TV  e have,  in  connexion  with  the  Ballinure  and  Saintfield  endowments,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  establishing  a jurisdiction  in  the  Assistant  Barrister’s  Court, 
or  some  similar  inexpensive  process,  for  redressing  all  breaches  of  trust  with 
regard  to  charities  where  the  sum  to  be  recovered  was  of  a small  amount,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  on  a statement  of  facts,  signed  by 
the  Assistant  Barrister. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  Clongesh  School  should  be  placed  under  the 
proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

_ We  have  recommended  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital, Dublin,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  navigation,  drawing,  experi- 
mental science,  French,  German,  and  book-keeping. 

. That  the  charges  of  the  establishment  should  be  diminished,  and  the  educa- 
tional staff  increased,  and  that  a greater  number  of  boys  should  be  enabled  to 
benefit  by  the  charity. 

That  the  Governors  should  be  authorized  to  allow  maintenance  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  to  boys  residing  outside  the  hospital. 

That  the  school  should  lie  opened  to  a large  number  of  day  scholars  properly 
selected,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers, 
in  order  that  the  school  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  as  a training  school  for  masters. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  audit  of  the  Dublin  Blue  Coat  Hospital 
accounts  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Audit  in  London  to  the  Board 
of  Audit  proposed  to  be  established  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  proposed  Board  should 
have  full  power  for  enforcing  the  transmission  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and 
for  surcharging  in  case  of  default,  and  enforcing  payment  of  the  balances  justly 
due.  And  we  recommend  that  these  powers  should  be  given  to  them  directly, 
without  requiring  a circuitous  reference  of  the  accounts  through  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  already  recommended,  with  respect  to  the  Limerick  Charity  Blue 
School,  that  two  inhabitants  of  Limerick  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed 
as  trustees  in  place  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  who  have  ceased  to  act. 

In  connexion  with  Dr.  Hall’s  School,  and  the  Blue  School,  Limerick,  we  have 
stated  our  opinion  that  house  property,  requiring,  as  it  must,  constant  vigilance 
and  expenditure,  is  not  a suitable  investment  for" the  funds  of  charities,  and  that 
the  trustees  should  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  it,  and  invest  the  proceeds  upon  land 
or  head  rents. 

We. have  recommended,  in  connexion  with  the  Limerick  Leamy  School,  that 
the  principle  of  exemption  from  legacy  duty  should  be  extended  to  all  charities 
applicable  in  Ireland  without  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the  testator. 
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In  connexion  with  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution  in  Londonderry,  we  have 
recommended  that  statutable  power  should  be  given  to  the  trustees  to  grant  a 
retiring  pension  to  the  present  master  ; and  that  in  future  appointments,  provi- 
sion for  superannuation  at  a fixed  age  should  be  made,  by  means  of  a plan  of 
insurance  elsewhere  suggested. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  assistant  master 
who  has  been  appointed  master,  and  of  the  principal  mistress  of  Swords  Borough 
School  has  been  such  as  to  call  for  their  dismissal ; that  the  duties  of  local  super- 
intendence have  been  ill-discharged,  and  that  the  management  of  the  charity 
has  not  been  judicious.  We  have  recommended  that  the  Act  constituting 
the  Board  of  Governors  should  be  repealed ; and  the  management  of  the  charity 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

We  have  recommended  that  Bishop  Foy’s  School  should  be  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  to  the  city  itself,  and  converted  into 
a day  school,  with  scholarships  for  orphans  and  poor  children;  that  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  school  is  governed  should  be  repealed ; and  that  the 
entire  management  of  the  school  should  bo  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society 
with  power  to  effect  the  changes  which  we  have  suggested  in  the  constitution  of 
the  school. 

From  a consideration  of  this  class  of  schools,  we  are  led  to  recommend  that 
visitors  and  trustees  should  be  required  by  statute  to  visit  the  schools  at  least 
once  aTy ear;  that  the  visitation  should  be  in  public  and  after  due  notice;  that  the 
results  of  the  visitation,  with  the  rules,  orders,  and  decisions  of  the  visitors  should 
also  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette , and  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the 
locality,  and  that  a copy  of  all  reports,  rules,  orders,  and  decisions  of  visitors  and 
trustees,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS 
REPORTED  ON  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 


1.— THE  HONORABLE  THE  IRISH  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  extensive  forfeited  estates  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  becoming  vested  in  the  crown,  Iving  James  resolved  to 
plant  them  with  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  The  business  of  this  plantation 
having  been  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  Irish  Society  was 
incorporated  on  the  29th  March,  1613,  as  “The  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland;” 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  following  June,  a Charter  was  granted  to  the  town  of 
Coleraine.  The  management  of  the  plantation  became  soon  the  subject  of 
complaint,  and  the  Charter  was  revoked  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
In  1641,  however,  it  was  resolved  in  Parliament  that  the  sentence  was  unlawful 
and  unjust ; and  on  the  Restoration,  a new  Charter — that  of  Londonderry — was 
granted,  which  restored  the  society  to  their  rights,  and  under  which  they  act  at 
the  present  day. 

In  1854,  the  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  investigated,  as  a part  of  their  duties,  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Irish  Society.  They  report  that  it  possessed  considerable 
property  in  and  near  the  towns  of  Londonderr}^  and  Coleraine,  and  add  that 
“ its  revenues  are  at  present  appropriated,  partly  to  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, partly  in  grants  for  the  municipal  institutions  of  Londonderry,  and  partly 
in  grants  to  various  charitable  and  educational  institutions  connected  with 
the  districts”  in  which  its  property  is  situated  ; and  that  “ the  society,  from  the 
Charter,  and  from  its  own  present  practice  and  avowed  principle,  are  mere 
Trustees  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation.  ’ 

Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  has  pronounced  “ these  trusts  to  be  continuing 
and  that  the  society  have  “still  to  take  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  and  is  a part  of  it — the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district the  education  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  society  accordingly,  from  its  foundation,  devoted  a portion  of  its  revenues 
to  the  support  of  schools.  It  appears  from  their  returns  that  for  the  year  ending 
12th  February,  1856,  they  expended  the  sum  of  =£1,351  in  salaries  to  school- 
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masters,  £150  in  exhibitions,  and  the  sum  of  £333  12s.  in  repairs  of  London- 
derry Free  School. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being 
managed  by  a Board  sitting  in  London,  we  cannot  expect  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  trusts  in  Ireland  it  should  possess  the  important  assistance 
which.  personal  observation  and  careful  supervision  can  alone  supply.  Our 
inquiries  have  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  make  funds  for  educational  pur- 
poses productive  of  valuable  results,  they  must  be  expended  with  judgment  and 
care. in  the  support  of  efficient  schools  placed  in  suitable  and  well-selected 
districts  and  localities ; that  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  schools  should  be 
maintained  by  the  constant  and  vigilant  supervision  of  intelligent  persons  inte- 
rested in  their  prosperity  and  resident  in  the  districts;  by  the  frequent  and 
careful  inspection  of  competent  inspectors ; by  a proper  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments — encouraging  diligence  and  rewarding  merit,  both  in  teacher  and 
pupils,  and,  when  necessary,  diminishing  and  withdrawing  grants — and  by  the 
vigilant  superintendence  and  control  of  a central  Board,  competent  and  well 
qualified,  and  charged  with  the  offices  of  seeing  that  local  patrons  and  managers, 
inspectors,  and  teachers,  shall  severally  discharge  the  duties  they  undertake. 

The  Irish  Society  has,  except  in  the  case  of  one  school  at  Coleraine,  not  only 
no  personal  supervision,  but  it  has  taken  no  means  to  insure  any  adequate  system 
of  inspection  of  the  schools  which  it  mainly  or  exclusively  supports.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  that  the  mode  in  which  disbursements  for  education 
have  been  made  by  the  Society  is  unsatisfactory ; that  the  grants  appear  to  be 
made  without  sufficient  discrimination  in  the  first  instance,  and  without  due 
regard  afterwards  to  obtain  the  advantages  they  are  intended  to  produce.  The 
school  it  does  superintend  is  in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

The  expenditure  of  the  society  for  the  year  1855  was  spread  over  upwards 
of. ninety  schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty-seven  received  grants  not  exceeding 
£5  a-year.  The  schools,  too,  assisted  by  the  society,  are  not  limited  even  to  the 
county  of  Londonderry ; £66  10-s.  having  been  expended  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  and  a donation  of  £10  is  found  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  its  grants  are  but  trifling  additions  to  other 
incomes,  the  Society  is  incapacitated  from  exercising  any  influential  superinten- 
dence, the  schools  being  under  other  control.  The  money,  thus  spread  over  a 
large  surface,  becomes,  in  each  locality,  of  little  appreciable  importance. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  three  distinct  cases  came  under  his 
observation,  in  each  of  which  the  Society’s  donation  was  continued  to  a master 
whose  salary  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  National  Board,  on  account  of  either 
his  inefficiency  or  misconduct.  Dr.  Ferguson  adds,  “that  several  of  the  grants 
• of  the  Irish  Society  are  open  to  this  observation  ; that  they  are  conferred  upon 
inefficient  and  useless  schools,  which  either  did  not  deserve,  or  did  not  procure 
anj'-  sufficient  local  assistance and  that  “ some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools 
held  in  miserable  hovels,  in  which  discipline  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order 
are  impossible.” 

■We  feel  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  all  the  funds 
devoted  to  education  under  the  Charter  of  the  Irish  Society  should  assume  a 
definite  form,  and  be  placed  under  a system  of  efficient  management.  With 
this  view,  we  recommend  that  the  scattered  funds  of  the  society  should  be  secured 
for,  and  concentrated  on,  a limited  number  of  efficient  endowed  schools,  on  this 
foundation,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

Dr.  Ferguson  having  observed  that  at  present  the  Irish  Society  “ do  not 
exercise  any  control  or  supervision  whatever  over  ” “ the  schools  which  partici- 
pate in  the  benefit  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,”  suggests  that,  as  he 
believes,  “ the  political  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  trust  has 
long  since  passed  away ; and  as  the  members  of  the  Irish  Society  have  confessedly 
no  beneficial  interest  in  the  funds  which  they  distribute,  the  natural  and  sensible 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  delegate  the  trust  to  local  gentlemen,  who  would  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  necessary  information, the  community 
of  feeling  and  interest,  and  the  opportunity  of  constant  personal  inspection  and 
supervision  which  are  essential  to  its  due  performance.’’  He  also  observes,  that 
the  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London  have,  on  independ- 
ent grounds,  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  repeal 
of  its  Charter.  r 

If  the  society  shall  not  appoint  local  patrons  and  managers,  and.  put  the 
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primary  schools  under  the  proposedBoard  of  Endowed  Schools,  or  under  theBoard  The  Hon.  the 
of  National  Education,  we  deem  it  to  be  of  moment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  endow-  IRIsn  Society’s 
ment,  that  a local  board  should  be  established,  which  should  conduct,  in  accord-  schools. 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  the  management  of  the  schools  supported 
from  the  funds  of  the  society.  Bjr  this  means  a system  of  inspection  and 
supervision  would  be  secured. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  anomalous  position  of  Foyle  College  in  respect  Vide  p.  60,  supra. 
of  endowment,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  Royal  Schools.  In  King 
James’s  scheme  of  plantation,  he  designed  that  there  should  be  one  Free  School  Ev.  10770. 
at  least  in  each  of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster.  This  design  has  been  carried  out 
in  five  of  the  counties,  each  of  which  has  considerable  estates  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  Londonderry,  however,  the  county  assigned  to  the  Irish 
Society,  no  such  estates  are  now  recognised.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  plantation,  300  acres  were  allotted  by  a deputation  of  the  society 
for  a free  school  at  that  place.  It  also  appears  that,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Foyle,  there  are  two  townlands  called  Rossnagallagh  and  Granslia,  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Irish  Society,  and  that  these  townlands  contain  309  plantation  acres, 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  that  allotted  for  a free  school.  And  again,  the  Ibid.  p.  18. 
Charter  of  the  Irish  Society  fixes  its  land  to  be  on  the  western  side  of  the  Foyle,  Ev.  10770. 
and  does  not  account  for  their  possession  of  any  land  on  the  eastern  side.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seems  even  more  than  probable  that  the  townlands  of 
Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha  were  originally  allotted  for  a free  school  for  this 
county.  “ But  whether  or  not,’’  as  Dr.  Ferguson  observes,  “these  two  townlands, 

Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha,  are  the  identical  300  acres  allotted  to  the  free 
school,  in  fulfilment  of  a previous  obligation  in  that  behalf,  the  Free  School  of 
Londonderry  has  a strong  claim  against  the  Irish  Society  in  this  respect ; and 
though  lapse  of  time  may  have  debarred  all  legal  remedy  in  respect  of  that 
claim,  it  cannot  destroy  the  moral  and  equitable  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  in  the  event  of  the  trust-property  now  administered  by  the  Irish 
Society  being  placed  under  other  regulations.” 

We  consider,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  the  recommenda-  Vide  p.  60,  supra. 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Corporation  of  London  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  Irish  Society  dissolved,  that  the  townlands  of  Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha 
should  be  set  apart  for  a Royal  Free  School  for  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

We  also  recommend,  if  the  society  shall  not  appoint  local  patrons  and  managers, 
and  put  their  primary  schools  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools, 
or  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  that  a Local  Board  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  county,  which  should  have  the  management  of  the  schools  supported 
from  such  other  funds  of  the  Society  as  may  be  allocated  to  educational  purposes. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  means  we  have  suggested,  the  trust-funds  of- 
this  ancient  society,  which  are  applied  to  educational  purposes,  will  be  rendered 
productive  of  more  beneficial  results. 


2. — COLONEL  ROBERTSON’S  SCHOOLS,  COUNT  Y OF  DONEGAL. 

These  schools  are  situate  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  the  Robertson  Endowment  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
having  been  devised  “for  or  towards  establishing  a school”  in  each  parish  in  the  PP-  510> 524. 
diocese  of  Raphoe.  Its  sum  was  settled  by  a Chancery  decree,  in  the  year 
1803,  at  <£8,584  12s.  3 d.,  which,  with  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been 
invested  in  Government  stock,  now  producing  the  annual  income  of  £437  10s.  8 d. 

In  accordance  with  the  scheme  laid  down  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  for  the  Ev.  11123. 
regulation  of  the  charity,  its  affairs  are  to  be  conducted  by  a committee,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Yicar-General,  and  five  clergymen  of  the 
diocese,  with  power  to  elect  another  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  on  the  occasion 
of  a vacancy  in  their  body. 

The  share  of  each  parish  in  the  endowment  was  fixed  at  £13  16s.  lid.  for 
the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  £2  15s.  4 %d.  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
for  incidental  expenses.  It  was  also  reported  as  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  the  charity  that  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  should  procure  the  purchase  in 
fee-simple  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse,  and  that 
a sum  should  be  laid  out  by  the  Committee  in  building  grants  out  of  the  balance 
of  cash  at  that  time  in  the  agent's  hands. 

In  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  interest  on  public  securities,  the  shares  Ibid, 
above  mentioned  have  diminished.  The  annual  income  is  now  distributed  in 
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salaries  of  £11  Is.  6d.  to  the  schoolmasters  ; the  balance  of  the  fund  beino- 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  school-requisites  and  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses! 

We  have  not  found  that  these  schools  are  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The 
annual  income  appropriated  to  each  parish  from  the  endowment,  though  insuffi- 
cient of  itself  to  constitute  the  support  of  a good  school,  might,  nevertheless 
have  induced  other  assistance,  and  become  the  nucleus  around  which  local  charity 
might  have  gathered. 

The  bequest,  however,  does  not  appear  to  serve  such  purposes  in  the  parishes 
of  Donegal.  Of  the  thirty  schools  at  present  on  this  foundation,  our  Tables 
exhibit  nineteen  in  which  the  salary  of  the  master  does  not  exceed  the  sum  paid 
by  the  Robertson  Committee  ; and,  with  four  exceptions,  in  none  of  the 
remainder  does  the  increase  amount  to  £3.  Among  the  nineteen  we  have 
referred  to,,  are  the  schools  in  the  populous  parish  of  Kilbarron,  and  at  the 
valuable  living  of  Raphoe. 

The  consequences  are  such  as  we  should  have  been  led  to  anticipate.  So 
small  an  income  could  not,  at  the  present  time,  secure  the  services  of  efficient 
teachers,  or  place  them  in  circumstances  in  which  their  exertions  would  be 
stimulated.  Instead  of  this  munificent  endowment  being  made  instrumental  in 
enlarging  the  sphere  and  raising  the  tone  of  education  in  the  diocese,  it  serves 
merely  to.  continue  the  existence  of  schools  .in  which  the  instruction,  for  a great 
part,  is  either  limited  in  extent  or  deficient  in  quality,  and,  in  few  cases,  the 
subject  for  unqualified  approval. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  these  schools,  and 
has  reported  on  their  general  management,  observes  that,  “ when  the  entire  sup- 
port of  the  master  is  thrown  upon  the  endowment  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,” 
“ the  bequest  of  Colonel  Robertson  becomes  an  evil  rather  than  a benefit,  as,  by 
superseding  all  other  support,  it  introduces  a starveling,  useless  school and 
expresses  his  belief  that,  with  some  exceptions,  “the  diocese  of  Raphoe  would  have 
been  provided  with  parochial  schools  of  a better  class  if  the  endowment  had 
never  been  made.” 

The  poverty,  unremoved,  if  not  perpetuated,  by  the  Robertson  bequest  is  fur- 
ther ^depicted  in  the  wretched  condition  of  the  schoolhouses,  and  the  want  of 
books  and  other  arrangements  for  the  children.  The  Master  in  Chancery’s  scheme 
fixed  a sum  to  be  expended  in  defraying  incidental  expenses  ; and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fullerton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  stated  before  us  in  evidence,  that  it 
was  “ expected  by.  the  Committee  that  the  incumbents  will  keep  their  schools  in 
repair  in  each  parish.”  However  this  may  be,  Dr.  Ferguson  reports  that  “ more 
than  one-half  of  the  Robertson  schools  are  unprovided  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  books,  maps,  and  other  school-requisites  ; and  the  majority  of  them  are  held 
in  houses  in  a state  of  disrepair  ; one  is  held  in  a small  cabin,  another  in  a large 
and  dilapidated  house  of  worship,  and  several  of  them  are  unprovided  with  any 
external  accommodation.” 

Another  source  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  these  schools  is  the  inefficient 
system  of  inspection  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  removal  of  this  defect 
could  not,  indeed,  raise  the  Robertson  Schools  to  a high  class,  whilst  their 
resources  remain,  so  small,  but  it  would  tend  in  some  measure  to  prevent  their 
continuing  in  their  present  low  state.  A system  of  adequate  inspection  is  of  the 
first  moment.  By  its  means  negligence  and  indifference  are  corrected,  diligence 
is  noticed  and  guided,  and  life  is  infused  into  the  whole  business  of  instruction. 
The  Master  in  Chancery  reported  that  the  schools  on  this  foundation  should  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  with 
the  view  of  preserving  the  schools  from  the  neglect,  inattention,  or  want  of 
capacity  of  the  schoolmasters,  providing  for  their  being  effectually  kept  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  testator  ; and  the  master’s  right  to  receive  the  whole  or  any 
Portion  of  his  salary  was  made  dependent  on  the  number  of  scholars  that  he  should 
appear  to  have  in  his  school.  In  order,  however,  that  inspection  should  be 
really  effective,  it  must  be  carried  out  by  a class  of  competent  inspectors,  who 
could  bring  to  the  dischai’ge  of  the  duty  the  advantage  of  an  experience  derived 
from  an  extensive  observation  of  schools,  and  the  constanc}'’  and  vigilance  with 
which  their,  disengagement  from  other  pursuits  would  enable  them  to  conduct 
their  inquiries.  The  inspectors  of  the  Robertson  Schools  are  all  clergymen  of 
the  diocese,  whose  time  must  necessarily  be  otherwise  occupied,  and  who  are 
consequently  precluded  from  inspecting  with  the  keenness  of  observation,  and 
the  frequency  and  regularity  which  the  business  requires.  “In  some  instances,’* 
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says  Dr.  Ferguson,  “ the  visitation  is  made  b}'  the  rectors  of  adjoining  parishes 
interchangeably and  he  adds  that,  “ in  most  instances,  it  is  but  a formality  to 
entitle  the  teacher  to  his  salary,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and,  he  believes,  of  no  further  value.” 

To  render  this  endowment  more  productive  of  good  results  we  would  adopt. 
Dr.  Ferguson’s  suggestion,  and  recommend  that  powers  should  be  given  to  with- 
hold its  payment  in  parishes  in  which  a certain  amount  of  local  support  is  unpro- 
vided ; and  that  the  shares  of  the  income  so  withheld,  and  at  present  so  slender, 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  until  they  become  capable  of  supporting 
efficient  schools  in  their  respective  parishes. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  management  of  the  endowment  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Robertson  Committee  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools,  the  establishment  of  which  is  proposed  in  this  report.  The 
adoption  of  this  course  would  be  facilitated  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  as 
Colonel  Robertson  did  not  design  that  the  benefits  of  his  legacy  should  be 
restricted  to  children  of  any  particular  religious  denomination.  “ It  is  to  be 
understood,”  said  he,  “ that  such  as  in  said  parishes  may  not  be  of  the  Established 
religion  arc,  notwithstanding,  to  share  equally  in  this  legacy,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  contribute  to  their  conformation  to  the  English  Church  by  enlighten- 
ing their  understandings.”  By  such  a transference  of  the  management  the  evils 
that  now  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  endowment  will  be  removed,  and 
provision  will  be  made  for  that  external  inspection  which  Dr.  Ferguson  has 
reported  to  be  the  great  desideratum  of  this  class  of  endowed  schools.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  by  the  means  we  have  recommended  the  endowment  can  not 
only  be  rescued  from  its  state  of  comparative  inutility,  but  rendered  capable  of 
producing  results  commensurate  with  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Colonel 
Robertson. 


3.— SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

Bertrand’s  Charity. 

This  endowment,  which  was  created  by  the  will  of  Peter  Bertrand,  dated  the 
29th  June,  1801,  and  proved  in  1807,  consists  of  real  property,  the  present 
annual  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  the  large  sum  of  £480  14s.  Id.  This 
is  however,  subject  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  a mortgage  of  £5,000,  with 
which  the  charity  has  been  burdened  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  discharge 
of  accumulated  head  rents  and  renewal  fines.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bertrand’s 
death  the  yearly  rental  was  only  £230,  late  currency,  subject  to  head  rent  and  large 
septennial  renewal  fines. 

This  property,  which,  after  making  all  proper  deductions,  ought,  under 
proper  management,  even  if  its  value  had  not  increased,  to  have  yielded  a 
considerable  overplus,  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  has  not,  after  a 
lapse  of  half  a century  from  the  period  of  the  testator’s  death,  been  applied 
towards  the  establishment  of  any  school.  The  history  of  the  charity  is  not 
very  clearly  ascertained,  but  sufficient  evidence  has,  we  think,  been  furnished 
to  us  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  non-establishment  of  the  school,  is 
attributable  to  the  delay  attendant  on  a Chancery  suit  in  which  the  charity 
became  involved,  the  accumulation  of  renewal  fines  and  arrears  of  rents  by 
the  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  a receiver  appointed  in  that  suit,  and  more 
especially  to  the  want  of  adequate  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  former  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the 
extract  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  is  given  in  the 
Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  and  concludes  as  follows  : — “ The  Chancery 
suit  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  engaged  has  long  since  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  testator’s  property  is  now,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been, 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  tenure  of  the  property,  and,  in  particular,  the  accumu- 
lation of  Ion «•  arrears  of  renewal  fines,  and  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  necessity0 of  mortgaging  the  property  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  a sum 
of  upwards  of  £5,000,  appear  to  invite  inquiry.'” 

Betliesda  Orphan  Girls  School,  Upper  Dorset-sireet. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  visited  this  establishment  reports  that  the 
schoolhouse,  though  healthily  situated,  and  in  excellent  condition,  is  not  altoge- 
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ther  suited  for  its  intended  objects.  The  dining-room,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
kitchen,  is,  he  states,  underground,  badly  lighted,  and  too  small.  The  proportions 
of  the  dormitories,  also,  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  number  of 
boarders  received.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  some  other  defects  pointed 
out  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  given  in  the  extract  from  his  report,  the 
establishment  appears  to  be  well  conducted,  though  room  exists  foi;  improve- 
ment in  the  department  of  teaching.  The  school  is  exclusively  confined  to 
boarders  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  who,  at  a suitable  age,  are 
either  apprenticed  or  sent  out  to  service,  ana  whose  subsequent  career  and  con- 
. duct  are  looked  after  by  the  ladies  who  are  Governors  of  the  institution. 

East  Essex-street , Boys'  School. 

This  school  was  established  about  the  year  1718  ; and  its  funds  are  derived 
from  gifts  and  bequests  made  by  various  members  of  the  Eustace-street  con- 
gregation, from  the  period  when  the  charity  was  founded  down  to  the., 
present  time.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  this-  institution 
reports,  that  the  condition  of  the  premises  (in  building  which  a su7.n  of  £700 
was  expended  out  of  the  trust  funds,  on  a lease  for  seventy-three  years),  is  good, 
although  the  situation  does  not  appear  to  be  a desirable  one.  The  expenses  of 
the  school  are  paid  in  part  out  of  the  endowment  and  in  part  out  of  the  fees  which 
are  paid  by  all  the  pupils^  a few,  who  are  free,  only  excepted,  and  which  vary  in 
amount  according  as  the  instruction  given  embraces  what  is  usually  called  an 
English  education  alone,  or  extends  to  classics  or  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics.  There  are  none  but  day-pupils,  and  these  belong  to  various  denomi- 
nations. The  instruction  given  in  the  school,  pursuant  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  trustees,  is  of  a purely  secular  character ; but  they  render  it  imperative  on 
the  master  to  afford  every  facility  for  enabling  the  children  to  receive  religious 
instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  There  is  a weekly  inspection  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
Eustace-street  congregation,  and  also  by  a member  of  the  committee  under  whose 
superintendence  the  school  is  placed.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports,  that 
the  instruction  afforded  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  infant  school  attached  to  it,  is 
satisfactory ; and  states  that  this  endowment  presented  to  him  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  books  have,  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  establishment, 
been  regularly  kept,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  trust. 

Female  Orphan  House , North  Circular  Road. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  reported  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner as  being  only,  indifferent,  although  in  other  respects  he  considers  the 
establishment  to  be  well  conducted,  and  particularly  notices  “ the  order  and 
cleanliness  which  pervade  every  department,  and  the  appearance  of  health  and 
cheerfulness  among  the  children.”  He  also  points  out,  “ as  a peculiar  feature  of 
the  establishment,  that  no  servants  are  kept  in  the  house,  the  entire  domestic  work 
being  performed  by  the  children.”  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  this  institution,  the  Governors  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  number  of  orphan  children  on  the  foun- 
dation. We  observe,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  this,  as  of  many  other  boarding 
schools,-  considerable  portions  of  the  principal  of  the  trust  funds  have  been  from 
time  to  time  sold  out,  “ to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
institution.” 

Irish  Clergy  Daughter's  School,  Kildare-place. 

This  valuable  educational  institution  labours,  we  regret  to  say,  under  the  diffi- 
culty common  to  it  with  many  others,  of  not  possessing  funds  adequate  for  the 
complete  and  satisfactory  realization  of  tlie  ends  it  seeks  to  attain.  The  annual 
income  derived  from  the  endowment  forms  but  a small  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture requisite  in  order  to  maintain  an  establishment  where  thirty-two  young 
ladies,  the  daughters  of  the  Irish  Clergy  of  the  United  Church,  are  boarded  and 
receive  a liberal  education  for  payments  varying  from  £12  to  £24  per  annum. 

The  rent  of  £115  per  annum  reserved  by  the  lease  for  98  years,  of  premises  in 
Kildare-place,  to  which  the  governing  committee  have  subjected  the  institution, 
constitutes  a heavy  deduction  from  its  income,  and  renders  increasingly  necessary 
the  praiseworthy  and  persevering  efforts  made,  not  altogether,  we  regret  to  say, 
with  complete  success,  to  maintain  the  establishment  in  a suitable  and  efficient 
condition,  by  means  of  contributions  from  private  sources.  Our  Assistant 
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Commissioner  reports  most  favourably  of  the  state  of  instruction,  and  of  the  Schools  and 
qualifications,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  lady  under  whose  care  and  Endowments  in 
superintendence  the  school  is  placed.  He  remarks,  however,  that  “ the  accounts  TDDublin°F 

of  the  school  have  been  badly  kept,  and  hitherto  only  annually  audited.”  He  . ' 

also  points  out  several  deficiencies  in  the  house  accommodation.  To  remedy  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
these  would  be,  doubtless,  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  income  as  now  P- 1 °8- 
applied  ; but  it  seems  to  us,  in  this  as  in  other  cases  which  have  come  under  our  Ibl<L  P-  109- 
notice,  that  however  natural  may  be  the  reluctance  to  diminish  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  institution,  a reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  would  really 
‘increase  its  efficiency,  and  tend  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Kellett's  School , Lower  Dorset-street. 

We  think  it  right  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  endowment,  originally  a Tables,  vol.  iii. 
very  considerable  one,  but  now,  through  Avant  of  efficient  supervision,  and  P-  88- 
■successive  acts  of  mismanagement,  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  It  affords  a 
remarkable'  -example  of  the  injurious  results  that  in&vitably  proceed  from  the 
defects  in  -the  powers  confided  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  7 & 8 Vic.  c.  97, 
who  are  precluded  from  instituting  effective  inquiries  respecting  the  trust  funds  s.  12.  • 
of  educational  charities,  and  are  consequently  unable  to  protect  funds  nominally 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Miss  Kellett,  by  her  will,  bequeathed  to  her  executors  the  sum  of  £3,000  for  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
schools  in  the  county  of  Meath,  “ for  the  cheap  and  good  education  of  the  children  PP- 123~5- 
of  the  poor  and  the  residue  of  her  property,  amounting  to  £1,893,  for  a like 
purpose,  without  restriction  as  to  locality.  The -will  was  proved  in  1812  by  Mr. 

F.  H.  Holdcroft,  one  of  the  executors,  who  retained  the  sole  and  uncontrolled 
management  of  these  funds  down  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1830  ; after 
which3 date  they  successively  passed,  in  like  manner,  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hold- 
croft, the  executor’s  Avidow  ; of  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft,  his  son  ; and  of  Mr.  William 
Roscoe,  of  Dorsetshire,  his  son-in-law.  The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  testatrix 
were  never  carried  out,  for  all  the  trustees  have  continued  the  misapplication  first  ■ 
commenced  by  the  executor,  and  which  consisted  in  applying  the  entire  of  the  trust 
funds,  Avith  the  exception  of  a small  sum  of  £131,  employed  in  building  a school- 
house  at  CarlanstoAvn,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
school  in  Lower  Dorset-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  house  in  which  this  has 
been,  until  a recent  period,  held,  was  built  at  a cost  of  £1,756,  and  £310  more  Avas 
spent  in  purchasing  the  site.  The  total  expenses  of  the  Dublin  school  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  exceeded  £8Q  yearly ; so  that,  Avith  just  and  prudent  care,  a large  sur- 
plus should  have  remained  for  educational  purposes,  as  directed  by  the  testatrix  in 
her  Avill.  The  executor,  hoAvever,  in  the  first  instance,  inve'sted  in  1820  the  trust 
funds  in  city  of  Dublin  debentures,  a species  of  security,  Avhich,  hoAvever  good 
it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time,  Avas  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  to  investments  by  trustees,  nor  one,  Ave  think,  that  a public 
board,  invested  Avith  proper  poAvers  of  supervision  and  control,  Avould  have 
sanctioned.  In  1851,  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft  sold  these  debentures  for  £1,891 175.  ; 
although  the  sum  of  £3,000,  bequeathed  to  the  Meath  schools,  ought  then,  if 
properly  taken  care  of,  to  have  accumulated  to  more  than  £7,000.  This,  sum  of 
£1,891  17s.,  together  with  £138  12s.  Id.  for  interest,  and  the  school  site  and 
premises  in  Dublin,  constituted  the  Avhole  of  the  endoAvment  remaining  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  Holdcroft,  which  occurred  in  1852.  These  funds  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  Avho,  for  his  OAvn  advantage,  invested  them  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000,  in  shares  of  a speculative  mining  company,  called  the  Anglo- 
Californian,  which,  after  gradually  declining,  became  utterly  valueless,  and 
in  1856  the  company  Avas  finally  dissolved.  Mr.  Roscoe  fully  admits  his  liability  Ibid, 
to  replace  the  moneys  thus  squandered ; but  his  circumstances  appear,  by  the 
Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Bequest  Board,  to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  do  any  thing  effectual.  The  only  remaining  portion  of  this 
endoAvment,  originally  so  considerable,  consists  of  school  premises  in  Dublin  and 
Meath,  and  the  residence  built  for  the  master  in  Dublin,  Avhich  last  might,  it  is 
estimated,  yield  a profit  of  about  £14  per  annum.  The  school  in  Dorset-street 
has  been  closed  since  May,  1855,  having  been  injured  by  fire  ; and  though  put 
into  repair,  has  not  been  since  re-opened,  for  Avant  of  funds. 

Knight's  Endowed  School,  Patrick's  Close. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  consists  of  an  annual  sum  of  £55  7s.  8 d.  sterling,  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
arising  out  of  land,  and  Avas  created  by  the  grant  of  James  Knight  in^the  year  P-  < ■ 
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1725.  But  the  school  itself,  although  endowed  so  long  ago,  has  only  been  in 
operation  since  1819.  This  delay  of  nearly  a century  in  establishing  it  is,  as  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  reports,  “ ascribed  by  the  Governors  to  litigation.”  The 
endowment  in  question  was  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  in  their 
report.  They  stated  “that  a long  and  expensive  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this  charity 
was  instituted,  and  a decree  in  its  favour  given  aboutthe  year  1780.  The  rentcharge, 
however,  is  not  now  paid,  or  any  school  kept  on  the  foundation.”  Our  Assistant 
Commissioner  observes — “The  earliest  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Governors 
(with  which  I was  furnished)  is  dated  the'l4th  April,  1814,  and  thereby  it  was 
‘ ordered,  that  the  Dean  be  empowered  to  look  out  for  a proper  schoolhouse  in  the 
Little  Close,  pursuant  to  the  deed  executed  by  Mr.  Knight  for  that  purpose.’  The 
Governors  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  ample  time  for  deliberation  before  they 
arrived  at  this  mature  resolution.”  He  reports,  however,  favourably  of  the  state 
of  instruction  in  this  school.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  when  inspected, 
was  42,  being  all  day  pupils  ; of  these  36  were  members  of  the  United  Church, 
and  the  remainder  Protestant  Dissenters  of  various  denominations.  Fifteen 
were  free  pupils  ; the  rest  paid  £l  105.  per  annum  for  their  schooling. 

National  SS.  Michael  and  Johns  Boys'  and  Girls'  Day  Schools,  Essex-street  West. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  is  stated  by  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner as  being  satisfactory ; that  in  the  gilds’  school,  “ highly  creditable, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  exertions  and  ability  of  the  assistant  mistress.”  The 
management  of  the  endowment  as  regards  the  accounts  is  unsatisfactory  for  many 
reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  extract  given  in  the  Tables.  In  this,  too,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  endowments  of  small  amount,  the  principal  of  the  trust 
fund  has  been  from  time  to  time  encroached  on,  to  meet  the  temporary  exigencies 
of  the  school.  The  inadequacy  of  the  funds  appears  also  in  the  condition  of  the 
school  premises,  which  seems  to  be  very  bad. 

National  St.  Catherine' s Boys'  School , Meath-street. 

Although  the  annual  income  attached  to  this  school  is  considerable,  the  state  of 
education  in  it  is  reported  as  not  being  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  endowment,  also,  we  think  it  right  to  refer  to  the  extract  given  in  the 
tables,  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  indicates  the  double 
fault,  of  a confusion  of  the  school  endowment  with  funds  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses,  and  the  absence  of  any  records  by  which  the  particulars  of  the  former 
could  be  ascertained. 

National  Ragged  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools,  Park-street,  West. 

The  number  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  is  very  considerable,  but 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  those  of  the  same  class,  the  average  yearly  attendance  is 
greatly  less.  In  his  reports,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  Tables,  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  has  pointed  out  the  serious  disadvantages,  as  regards  the 
rooms  and  school  requisites,  under  which  these  schools  labour.  Nevertheless,  he 
considers  that,  having  regard  to  these  deficiencies,  “ the  ‘proficiency  displayed  in 
the  boys’  school  must  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils';”  and 
with  reference  to  the  girls’  school,  the  present  state  of  instruction  in  which  is  not  so 
satisfactory,  he  observes,  that  the  mistress  is  “ an  efficient  teacher,”  and  expresses 
his  conviction,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  “the  school  in  her  hands  would 
speedily  and  materially  improve.”  He  remarks,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  the  general  education  of  the  girls  is  too  limited. 

Presbyterian  Boys'  School,  Meetinghouse-lane,  Mary's  Abbey. 

1 he  endowments  of  this  school  are  small,  but  it  presents  a remarkable 
example  of  a well-conducted  day-school.  It  is,  to  a considerable  extent,  self- 
supporting,  and  affords  to  all  the  pupils  a good  English  education,  combined 
with  classical  instruction  for  those  who  desire  it.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
book-keeping  and  mensuration.  For  those  who  learn  classics,  the  amount 
paid  is  £4  per  annum ; for  others,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings ; out  of  which  fees 
the  master  maintains  himself  and  pays  an  assistant  who  receives  a yearly  salary  of 
£50.  1 he  answering  of  the  pupils  in  English  history,  geography,  grammar,  and 
Latin,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  a superior  character.  The  school  is  in  connexion 
with'  Mary’s  Abbey  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  pupils  are  chiefly,  though  not 
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exclusively,  Protestants  of  various  denominations.  It  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  Schools  and 
of  an  annuity  of  £4  Irish,  bequeathed  to  it  by  Mr.  Joseph  Leeson  so  far  back  as  Endowments  in 
the  year  1741,  and  also  of  £2  11s.  8 d.,  arising  from  another  bequest  of  about  THJ  0lTY  0F 
£80.  After  having  been  regularly  received  down  to  the  year  1843,  further  pay-  tJI!IlIN~ 
ment  of  the  former  annuity  was  refused  by  Lord  Milltown,  the  representative  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
of  the  testator,  who  put  the  committee  of  the  school  on  proof  of  their  claim,  p.  109.’ 

This  they  were  unable  to  do,  until  our  Assistant  Commissioner  suggested  that  it 
might  probably  be  founded  on  Mr.  Leeson’s  will;  a supposition  which,  on  inquiries 
made  by  him,  proved  to  be  correct.  The  inability  of  the  natural  protectors  of 
this  endowment  to  maintain  its  validity  when  unjustly  disputed,  proceeded 
from  their  not  having  any  record  of  the  will,  which  was  its  foundation  ; and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  illustrate,  we  think,  the  importance  of  having  a cen- 
tral and  public  depository  of  such  documents;  and  no  less  that  of  a vigilant 
supervision  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  locally  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  each  endowment. 

Presbyterian  Boys'  School,  Upper  Ormond-quay. 

This  school  enjoys  from  endowments  in  land  and  personalty  an  annual  income  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
of  £77 ; nevertheless  the  state  of  instruction  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  pp.  6S,’  llo. 
and  the  school  premises  are  reported  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  as  being  “ in 
every  respect  unsuitable  for  a school.”  lie  observes,  “ There  is  no  schoolhouse. 

The  school  is  held  in  a room,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a vault,  underneath 
Ormond-quay  Presbyterian  Church.  The  situation  of  this  room  is  most  objec- 
tionable; it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  presents  a gloomy,  dungeon-like 
aspect.” 

Protestant  Orphan  Society's  Boarding  School , Percy-place. 

The  endowments  stated  in  the  Tables,  which  brought  the  Dublin  Protestant  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
Orphan  Society  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Commission,  form  but  a small  PP-  28>  62<  107. 
portion  of  its  considerable  income,  chiefly  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions. 

But  though,  the  permanent  resources  of  this  institution  are  not  great,  their 
gradual  increase  presents  an  example  of  a progressive  augmentation  which  would 
probably  take  place  in  other  cases  if  a similar  confidence  in  the  management 
existed.  The  income  derived  from  all  sources  is  mainly  expended  in  the  support 
of  Protestant  orphans,  who  have  no  Protestant  relatives  able,  or  if  able,  willing  to 
provide  for  them.  They  are  placed  by  the  Society  under  the  care  of  respectable 
families  of  the  same  persuasion,  residing  in  country  parishes,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  within  a convenient  distance  of  some  scriptural  school,  and  of  the 
parish  church.  With  these  they  remain,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
parochial  clergyman,  and  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  Committee,  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1856,  it  appears  from  a 
printed  circular  furnished  to  us  by  the  Society,  that  there  were  four  hundred 
orphans  then  provided  for  in  this  manner.  Children,  on  reaching  the  above- 
mentioned  age,  are  directly  apprenticed  or  are  transferred  to  the  Society’s  boarding- 
school,  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Percy-place,  county  of  Dublin,  for  a short  period, 
until  apprenticed  or  put  out  to  service,  and  where  it  is  intended  they  should 
receive  a more  extended  education.  While,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  Vide  p.  175,  infra. 
believe  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Society  with  reference  to  the  younger 
children  is  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  that  the  kind  of  domestic  life  thus 
afforded  to  them  fosters  their  religious  and  moral  education,  without  interfering 
with  their  intellectual  training,  we  are  obliged  to  state  that  the  results  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioner’s  inspection  of  the  Society’s  boarding  school  appear  to  be 
in  marked  contrast  with  those  we  have  just  described  as  flowing  from  the  adoption 
of  the  above  plan.  The  report  given  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  ibid.  p.  45. 
inspected  the  Percy-place  establishment  is  unfavourable,  both  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  afforded,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  dormitories  are  unsatisfactory  and  too  crowded.  The  attention,  of 
the  girls  is  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  mental 
•discipline,  and  the  instruction  afforded  both  to  them  and  to  the  boys  appears  to 
be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

St.  Patrick's  Grammar  School,  Stephen' s-green,  West. 

The  origin  of  this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  a charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  T ,,  , ... 

which,  among  other  things,  enjoined  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Pp.  gc’  122.1"' 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  “ to  have  and  maintain  one  fit  and  proper  school. 
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master,  and  one  fit  and  proper  under-master  to  keep  a Grammar  School,  and  to 
teach  and  instruct  in  grammar  all  who  come  to  the  same.”  In  conformity  with  this 
injunction,  a school  was  established,  and  originally,  it  seems,  held  on  the  cathedral 
premises,  the  master  receiving £20,  late  currency,  and  his  assistant£lO  per  annum. 
These  sums  have  been  consolidated,  and  both  are  now  received  by  the  head  master, 
who  derives  no  other  benefit  from  the  endowment,  and  maintains  the  school  as, 
a private  academical  establishment.  He  does  not  receive,  nor  is  he,  it  seems, 
expected  to  receive,  any  free  pupils  ; and  our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports, 
that  “ the  office  is  a sinecure  involving  no  duties  that  he  could  discover.”  With 
reference  to  this  failure  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  founders,  he  observes 
as  follows  : — “ If,  as  may  be  inferred,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  charter  that  a 
Grammar  School  should  be  established  and  supported  out  of  the  cathedral  fund, 
at  which  gratuitous  education  should  be  given  to  all  who  chose  to  apply  for  same, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  not  fulfilled  that  intention,  for 
no  such  school  is  in  existence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  paying  £30,  Irish,  per 
annum,  to  Mr.  Dundas,  they  obey  the  charter,  which  enjoins  them  £ to  have  and 
maintain  one  fit  and  proper  schoolmaster,  and  one  fit  and  proper  under-master, 
to  keep  a Grammar  School,  and  to  teach  and  instruct  in  grammar,  all  who  come 
to  the  same.’  If  a mandamus  were  applied  for  from  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  a return  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  stating  the 
way  in  which  at  present  they  discharge  the  Royal  injunction,  would  not,  I appre- 
hend, be  held  good.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  appears  to  me,  should  either 
establish  the  endowment  on  a different  footing,  conformably  to  the  intentions  of 
the  founders,  or  seek  in  some  legitimate  way  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  charter.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  school,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  was  originally  a collegiate 
church,  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  which  seems  to  have  been  claimed  so 
recently  as  the  time  of  Dean  Swift.” 


The  Parochial  Schools  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

These  form  a numerous  class,  which,  in  several  respects,  require  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  other  schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  results  of  the  inquiries 
of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  who  inspected  them  are  set  forth  very  fully  in 
the  extracts  given  from  his  reports  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments  ; but 
we  think  it  advisable  to  submit  some  general  observations  on  this  head,  and  to 
notice,  shortly,  a few  of  the  endowments  which  strongly  illustrate  these  views, 
or,  for  other  reasons,  require  particular  mention.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Dr.  M‘Blain,  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  various  parish  schools 
throughout  Ireland  in  the  following  observations,  which  are  generally  very  appli- 
cable to  those  situate  in  the  city  of  Dublin  which  came  under  his  inspection.  He 
observes : — 

“ The  efficiency  of  these  establishments  appeared  to  me  to  depend  mainly  on 
two  causes — 

“ First,  the  appointment  of  a qualified  teacher. 

“ Second,  the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergyman. 

“ To  secure  the  services  of  a good  teacher  a suitable  salary  must  be  provided  ; 
in  many  parishes  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  school 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  dr  inferior  master.  This  evil  will  con- 
tinue until  the  teacher  is  adequately  remunerated,  as  it  is  quite  idle  to  expect 
that  the  miserable  stipend,  from  which  many  unfortunate  schoolmasters  through- 
out the  country  now  draw  their  scanty  subsistence,  will  ever  attract  any  other 
than  a very  inferior  class  of  teachers. 

“ Here,  therefore,  the  desideratum  is  money. 

“ The  next  important  circumstance  which  determines  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools,  is  referable  to  the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergy.  Generally 
speaking,  I think  it  will  be  found  to  be  true,  that  the  usefulness  of  a parochial 
school,  cceteris  paribus , varies  in  proportion  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  local 
clergy  in  its  welfare.  It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  moral  influence,  not 
merely  over  the  pupils,  but  as  regards  the  teachers  themselves,  which  is  exercised 
by  the  conscientious  clergyman,  whose  frequent  presence  in  the  school-room 
attests  his  sense  of  the  vitally  important  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  a school  to  be  good  must  have  a friend : the  best,  and 
in  many  cases  the  only  friend  of  the  parochial  school,  is  the  parochial  minister. 
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‘‘  He  best  discharges  his  duty  whose  examinations  embrace  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

“ I attach  the  more  value  to  the  labours  of  the  clergyman  in  reference  to  this 
class  of  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  subjected  otherwise  to  any  adequate 
supervision. 

“ The  majority  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  subject  to  the  annual  inspection  of  their  officers  ; but  the  hurried 
yearly  visits  paid  to  the  schools  by  these  gentlemen,  however  conscientious  or 
indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  may  be,  cannot,  I fear,  be 
regarded  as  productive  of  any  very  beneficial  results. 

“ Many  of  the  parochial  schools  are  very  badly  supplied  with  school  furniture, 
books,  and  other  school  requisites  ; and,  of  course,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the* 
efficiency  of  the  school  will  be  more  or  less  affected.” 

He  also  refers  to  a special  class  of  schools,  namely,  the  Charity  Boarding 
Schools  in  Dublin,  which  include  some  of  the  parochial  class,  in  these  words 
“ As  my  labours  were  much  conversant  with  the  metropolitan  district,  my 
attention  was  frequently. directed  to  the  parochial  and  other  small  charity 
boarding  establishments  in  Dublin.  The  general  impression  produced  on  my 
mind  after. visiting  them  was  unfavourable  to  their  continuance  in  their  present 
form.  Children  brought  up  in  these  schools  are  not  likely  to  acquire  that  self- 
reliance  and  experience  of  the  world  which  are  so  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
struggles  of  afterlife,  and,  therefore,  I think  that  those  parishes  have  acted 
wisely,  which,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  have  broken  up  their  boarding  estab- 
lishments, and  made  some  other  provision  for  the  support  of  their  orphans  and 
destitute  children.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  purpose  has  been  (in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society)  to  place  out  the  children  in 
the  houses  of  farmers  and  nurses  of  good  character,  residing  in  country  districts, 
and.  in  the  vicinity  of  some  parochial  or  other  poor  school.  This  plan,  while  it 
avoids  the  evils  incidental  to  the  boarding-school  system,  is  also  found  to  be 
more  economical  in  practice,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  funds  will,  in  this  way, 
provide  for  a greater  number  of  children  than  if  they  were  congregated  together 
in  one  establishment.  The  Protestant  Orphan. Society  is  the  great  agency  for 
placing  out  the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  and  with  the  ample  safeguards 
devised  by  that  Society  for  securing  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  children 
under  their  care,  it  does  seem  that  this  arrangement  is  more  beneficial  than  the 
.old  boarding-school  system.  Several  Roman  Catholic  charitable  bodies  have,  I 
observe,  also  followed  this  mode  of  providing  for  their  orphans.  I should  add 
that  all  the  clergymen  to  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject,  expressed  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools.” 

We  shall  revert  to  the  topics  thus  suggested  in  our  notices  of  individual  parish 
schools,  but  we  may  add,  in  confirmation  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  views 
on  the  point  last  referred.to,  that  the  extreme  difficulty,  generally  amounting  to 
an  impossibility,  of  securing  to  children,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  poorer 
classes,  when  educated  in  boarding  houses,  those  domestic  influences  which  contri- 
bute so  powei'fully  to  the  well-being  and,  using  the  term  in  its  largest  sense,  to 
the  education  of  the  young,  constitutes  an  additional  and  very  powerful  reason 
for  the  conversion,  of  these  establishments  into  day-schools,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  mode  of  providing,  for  orphans  which  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society.  This,  it  will  have  been  observed,  essentially  consists 
in  placing  them  in  families  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  residing  in  localities 
where,  the  children  can  attend  day-schools  approved  of  by  their  parents  or 
guardians,  and  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the 
same  denomination. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  trustees  of  all  boarding-schools  should 
be  enabled  to  discontinue  the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endow- 
ment in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  families  specially  selected  to 
take  charge  of  them  on  the  principle  above  stated. 

The  observations  which  we  have  already  made  and  quoted  in  that  part  of  our 
Report  which  refers  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society,  generally  apply  to  the  parochial  schools.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  for  some  of  those  in  the  city  of  Dublin  are  unconnected  with  any 
religious  society,  being  solely  under  the  supei’vision  and  control  of  committees, 
of  which  the  local  clergy  are  ex  officio  members.  The  amount  of  attention  and 
superintendence  given  by  the  clergy  to  schools  thus  circumstanced  is  very 
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considerable.  Their  exertions  are  not,  however,  altogether  voluntary,  being  partly 
in  discharge  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  them,  of  “ keeping,  or  causing  to  be 
kept,  a school  for  to  learn  English/’ 

We  have  already  stated  our  indisposition  to  recommend  any  interference  in 
the  management  of  schools  having  endowments  too  small  to  insure  their  inde- 
pendent existence  ; and  to  this  class  the  parochial  schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
generally  speaking,  belong.  The  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  indicate 
that  their  frequent  inefficiency  is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  want  of  adequate 
supervision  and  more  frequent  examinations.  A large  number  of  the  houses 
belonging  to  these,  as,  indeed,  to  many  other  schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
other  large  towns,  arc  either  in  bad  repair,  ill-placed,  defective  in  point  of 
ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  school  purposes  ; 
and  very  generally  no  play-ground,  or  a very  inadequate  one,  is  attached  to 
them. 

The  most  prominent,  evil  in  the  management  of  the  Dublin  parochial  schools 
is  the  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  current  expenses,  of  trust  funds  invested 
in  stock.  The  power  to  sell  stock  should  undoubtedly  exist, _ but  ought  to  be 
placed  under  restrictions  calculated  to  insure  its  prudent  exercise.  With  regard 
to  the  parish  schools  in  Dublin,  a very  simple  remedy  could  be  applied,  by  having 
all  the  trust  funds  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  jointly  with 
the  local  trustees.  By  this  means  the  trustees  -would  be  able  to  draw  the  divi- 
dends, but  could  not  sell  the  principal  without  the  consent  of  the  Incorporated 
Society. 

St.  Andrews  Parochial  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. 

These  which  were  formerly  boarding  are  now  day  schools.  The  reasons  for  the 
change  thus  made  by  the  Governors  are  stated  in  the  extract  given  in  the  Tables 
from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner.  I!e  also  observes  that  “ the  early 
history  and  transactions  of  the  school  are  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity, 
owing  to  the  loss  or  destruction  of  all  the  old  books  of  account  and  minute-books 
of  the  Governors.”  This  was  occasioned  by  a former  treasurer  having  been  per- 
mitted to  keep  possession  of  them,  a circumstance  indicatingthat  absence  of  an 
adequate  control  and  supervision  which,  we  regret  to  say,  diminishes  the  efficiency 
of  so  many  endowments.  The  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactory,  that  in  the  girls’,  unsatisfactory.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  roll  in  the  former  was  sixty-five,  of  whom  forty  belonged  to  the  United  _ 
Church,  and  twenty-five  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ; in  the  latter  there 
were  seventy  pupils,  an  equal  proportion  of  them  belonging  to  each  of  the  above 
religious  denominations. 

St.  Audoen's  Parochial  School. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  situation  of  this  school,  between 
two  grave-yards,  is  bad  and  unhealthy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  a 
sum  of  £357  was,  in  1847,  expended  upon  building  and  furnishing  the  school- 
house.  The  instruction  given  here  is  stated  to  be  satisfactory.  The  regulations 
adopted  by  the  governing  body  in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  the  parochial  schools, 
expressly  exclude  all  children  but  those  of  the  United  Church.  The  school  is, 
however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  affording  an  example  of  the  absence  of  a proper 
system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and  of  considerable  mismanagement  of  the 
endowments.  These  which  were  derived  from  successive  bequests  and  donations, 
commencing  in  1748,  and  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £1,624  16s.  3d.,  are  now 
reduced  to  that  of  £571  13s.,  Government  stock.  Allowing  for  the  sum 
mentioned  above  as  having  been  expended  in  building,  the  deficit  appears  to 
have  arisen  partly  from  an  unjustifiable  loan,  and  partly  from  causes  the  nature 
of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  explained  by  the  books  belonging  to  the  trust. 
The  accounts  have  confounded  the  funds  left  for  general  school  purposes,  with  a 
bequest  appropriated  to  apprenticing  children,  the  latter  having  been  “ mixed 
up  with  the  other  trust-funds,  and  its  identity  thus  irrecoverably  lost.” 

St.  Bridget's  Parochial  Boarding  School. 

St.  Bridget's  Parochial  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 

The  state  of  the  endowments  connected  with  these  schools  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  the  amount 
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of  bequests  made  to  the  boarding  school  prior  to  the  year  1828  reached  the 
sum  of  £4,746  12s.  2 cl.,  but  that  out  of  this  “the  only  available  funds” 
remaining  about  that  period  consisted  of  “ the  moiety  of  a sum  of  £184  11s.  9c/., 
Government  stock,  and  a sum  of  £528  18s.  5 §d.,  lent  by  the  Governors  to  the 
Pai'ish  of  St.  Bridget.”  There  are  no  account  books  showing  how  or  when 
these  trust  funds  were  thus  expended,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  employed  in  keeping  up  the  boarding  school,  the  day  schools  not  having 
been  established  until  after  1828.  Moreover,  the  above  remaining  funds  and. 
those  since  acquired,  the  total  income  arising  from  which  is  now  a sum  of 
£29  3s.  Id.  only,  have  been  mixed  up  with  those  belonging  to  the  Parochial 
Alms’  House,  a mode  of  proceeding  which  is  not  only  calculated  to  produce 
confusion,  but  even  appears,  as  our  Assistant  Commissioner  has  pointed  out,  to 
have  led  to  the  misapplication  of  the  school  funds.  The  insufficiency  of  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  boarding  school  may  be  inferred  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
principal ; since  the  establishment  of  the  day  schools  the  resources  of  the  former 
appear  to  have  been  still  further  reduced,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  latter.  The 
number  of  boarders  is  now  nine  in  place  of  twenty-four,  the  original  number. 
Our  Assistant  Commissioner  remarks  on  this  head — “I  learned  that  it  has  long 
been  in  contemplation  to  abolish  the  boarding-school  altogether,  and  devote  the 
entire  funds  to  the  support  of  the  daily  schools,  an  operation  which,  however 
abstractedly  beneficial,  could  scarcely  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  approval 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.”  The  project  thus  entertained  by  the  Governors  seems 
in  the  present  case — supposing  legal  steps  to  be  taken  for  its  execution — to  be 
justified  by  the  existing  state  of  the  endowment,  and  especially  by  that  of  the 
buildings  of  the  boarding  school,  the  situation  and  condition  of  which  are 
reported  to  us  as  very  bad,  the  house  being  “ built  over  an  ancient  graveyard, 
in  a close,  crowded,  and  dirty  locality,  and  present  a melancholy  aspect  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.”  The  boarders,  who  are  all  boys,  receive  their  education 
in  the  daily  male  school  of  the  parish.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  the 
parochial  school  derives  from  the  funds  properly  belonging  to  the  boarding- 
school,  its  state  as  regards  instruction  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  situation  of 
the  house  in  which  it  is  held  is  also  unhealthy,  being  close  to  a graveyard.  The 
instruction  given  in  the  girls’  school  is  reported  as  satisfactory,  but  the  salaries 
of  the  teacher  and  assistant  fall  below  even  the  low  rate  of  salaries  commonly 
given  to  teachers.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  remarks,  “How  it  can  be 
expected  that  a school  will  prosper  where  the  teachers  are  rewarded  with  £15 
and  £10  respectively,  is  more  than  I can  conceive.” 

St.  Catherines  Parochial  Boys',  Girls',  and  Infants'  Schools. 

The  situation  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  these  are  held  is  reported  to  be 
bad,  and  its  condition  only  tolerable.  The  endowment  is  more  considerable 
than  those  belonging  to  the  generality  of  parochial  schools,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  £72  3s.  4cZ.  from  land,  and  £76  4s.  from  personalty.  Our  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  points  out  several  defects,  which  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
very  generally  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  schools,  especially  when  placed  in 
large  cities.  Among  these  are  the  absence  of  a play-ground,  and,  consequently, 
“ the  long  uninterrupted  confinement”  often,  as  here,  in  “ rooms  the  reverse  of 
salubrious.”  He  also  points  out  the  absence  of  a school  library,  and  of  rewards 
which  “ ought  to  be  given  at  the  annual  examinations  for  good  answering  and 
good  conduct.”  The  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  and  infants’  schools  is 
reported  as  being  satisfactory,  but  that  in  the  girls’  school  is  not  so. 

Si.  George's  Parochial  Boys',  Girls',  and  Infants'  Schools. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  the  absence  of  a play-ground,  our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices, 
as  a defect  in  this  school,  the  want  of  “ proper  supervision,  it  being  left  almost 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  master.”  The;  want  of  such  superintendence 
shows  itself  in  the  “ neglected  aspect”  of  the  school-room,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a proper  degree  of  system  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

St.  John's  Parochial  Boys' , Girls',  and  Infants'  Schools. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  that  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’ 
school  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  girls’  school  not  satisfactory;  but  that  in  both 
cases  the  present  teachers  had  been  too  recently  appointed  to  be  held  accountable 
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for  this  at  the  time  when  he  visited  them.  Large  sums  of  money  have,  in  this, 
and  some  other  cases  of  parochial  schools,  been  expended  upon  the  premises, 
although  the  situation  is  undesirable  as  regards  the  health  of  the  children.  The 
present  school,  however,  furnishes  one  of  the  few  instances,  where  the  play- 
ground attached  to  it  is  reported  as  being  sufficient.  There  was  formerly  a 
boarding  school  for  girls,  but  the  then  rector  and  the  other  Governors  being,  as 
our  Assistant  Commissioner  states,  “ of  opinion  that  the  boarding  school  system 
did  not  work  well,  a resolution  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1846,  that 
the  number  of  boarders  should  be  diminished,  and  the  daily  schools  be  increased. 
That  resolution  was  acted  on;  and  it  appears  that  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1847, 
the  number  of  boarders  was  reduced  to  four,  and  in  1848  the  boarding-school 
was  entirely  broken  up.” 

St.  Mary  s Parochial  Boarding  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory  ; but 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  management  of  the  endowment  is  quite  the 
reverse,  and  presents  defects  which  are  too  common  in  this  class  of  schools,  and 
especially  frequent  in  relation  to  boarding-schools.  The  total  number  of  the 
boarders  on  the  foundation  is  now  fourteen,  of  whom  ten  are  boys,  and  four 
girls.  Various  large  sums  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  withdrawn  from  the 
principal  of  the  trust-funds,  in  ways,  and  for  objects,  which  cannot  be 
now  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  account  books,  and  minutes  of  the 
Governors’  proceedings  having  been  carried  off  by  a former  schoolmaster,  in 
whose  power  they  seem  to  have  been  left.  The  expenditure  may,  probably,  have 
been  made  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  number  of  boarders,  or  to  keep 
in  repair  the  school  premises.  For  this  last  purpose  a sum  of  £600,  Govern- 
ment Stock,  was  sold  out  in  1848,  and  expended  on  the  school-house,  although  its 
situation,  as  our  Assistant  Commissioner  states,  is  not  healthy.  The  bequest  of 
£500,  late  currency,  made  by  the  will  of  Mary  Pennefather,  dated  19th  May,  1768, 
was  directed  by  her  to  be  laid  out  “ at  interest,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a freehold 
estate,”  the  annual  proceeds  only  of  these  trust-funds  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  charity  children  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner 
observes,  that  “ this  fund  has  long  since  totally  disappeared,”  although  it  “ ought, 
under  the  express  trusts  of  the  will,  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  applicable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools.”  He  was  unable,  by  careful  inquiry  from  the 
master  and  local  clergy,  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  money. 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 

We  find  here,  also,  the  large  sum  of  £633  9s.  3 d.  invested,  so  recently  as 
1845,  in  erecting,  in  the  parish  churchyard,  a new  schoolhouse,  the  situation  of 
which  has,  for  this  reason,  been  reported  to  us  as  being  unhealthy,  though 
its  state  of  repair  is  good.  The  defect  arising  from  this  cause  is  not  com- 
pensated by  the  existence  of  a play-ground,  there  being  none  attached  to 
this  school.  The  state  of  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  is  reported  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioner  as  satisfactory,  while  that  in  the  girls’  is  stated  by  him 
to  be  very  much  so.  The  attendance  also  in  the  latter  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  former.  These  results  arise,  no  doubt,  in  a considerable  degree, 
from  the  exertions  of  the  female  teacher,  who,  for  the  long  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  has  presided  over  this  school ; but,  we  think,  they  may  also,  in  part, 
be  attributable  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  girls’  depai’tment  is  more  frequently 
visited  by  the  parish  clergyman  than  the  boys’,  and  that  in  the  former  stated 
examinations  are  annually  held  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  at 
which  rewards  are  given,  in  books,  for  diligence  and  good  answering,  whereas  the 
boys’  school  enjoys  no  such  benefits. 

St.  Paul's  Parochial  Boys'  School. 

We  refer  to  this  school  in  order  to  call  attention  to  a matter  which  is,  we 
think,  of  much  importance  in  education,  we  mean  the  study  of  historv.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioner,  in  his  report,  remarks  as  follows  : — “ I have  observed 
in  this,  and  a great  many  other  parish  schools  in  Dublin,  a singular  ignorance 
displayed  by  the  boys  respecting  the  most  ordinary  events  of  English  history. 
This  branch  of  education  appears  to  be  much  neglected  in  general,  and  it  does 
seem  strange  to  find  boys  &t  these  schools  who  answer  you  satisfactorily  in 
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arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  and  yet  have  never  heard  of  Runnymede,  Parochial 
Bannockburn,  Creasy,  or  Poictiers."  ctrTC™ 

St.  Peters  Parochial  Boarding  and  Day  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools.  

The  state  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  reported  by  our  Assistant  Com-  Tables,  voh  iii. 
missioner  to  be  satisfactory;  but  the  management  of  the  endowment  appears  to  pp>  ’ 
have  been  very  much  the  reverse,  indicating  a disposition  to  maintain  a board- 
in  o-  establishment-  larger  than  was  justified  by  the  amount  of  the  annual  income, 
and  a consequent  practice  of  appropriating  the  principal  moneys  of  the  charity 
to  the  payment  of  its  current  expenses,  accompanied,  as  we  have  with  regret 
been  obliged  to  remark  elsewhere,  by  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  accounts 
capable  of  explaining  the  time  or  mode  of  the  expenditure  thus  made.  . The  total 
income  now  derived  from  personal  property  is  £28  10s.  but  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner observes,  that  “at  some  prior  period  of  their  history,  the  schools 
undoubtedly  possessed  a large  amount  of  funded  property,  the  entire  of  which  has 
been  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  sold  out  and 
expended  on  current  disbursements.”  He  has  reported  the  particulars  of  the 
funds,  so  far  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  extract 
from  his  Report  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

St.  Thomas's  Parochial  Girls'  School. 

We  refer  to  this  school  as  illustrating  the  value  of  constant  inspection,  and  the  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
stimulus  which  it  gives  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Our  Assistant  Commis-  PP-  82> lj2- 
sioner  states  in  his  report  as  follows  “The  reading  of  the  girls  was  very  good. 

Lady  Harberton,  during  my  visit,  examined  the  entire  school  in  geography,  Scrip- 
ture and  arithmetic.  Theanswering,  generally,  was  very  superior.  Theadvanced 
state  of  instruction  in  the  school  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
Lady  Harberton  who  attends  the  school  every  day,  and  personally  teaches  for 
two  hours.  Along  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  her  ladyship  combines  powers 
of  teaching  of  a high  order,  and  her  influence  over  the  pupils  was  remarkable. 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  school.” 

While  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  are  good,  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  are  reported  as  being  very  defective. 


4. — OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

Arkloxo  Incorporated  Society's  Boys'  Day-school,  County  of  Wicklow. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  instances  by  which  the  fatal  effects  and  worse  than  Tables  vol.  iii. 
uselessness  of  an  incapable  administration  of  educational  charities  are  mpre  pP-  252>  6 • 
clearly  proved  than  by  the  history  of  this  endowment,  previous  to  its  being  Vide  p.  95,  supra. 
transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society  in  1844.  We  therefore  beg  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  the  extract 
from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  indicates  very  clearly 
both  the  causes  and  the  results  of  this  deplorable  instance  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management. We  here  find  a school  whose  endowment,  though  dating  from 
the  year  1812,  wa3,  nevertheless,  not  brought  into  operation  for  a period  of 
more  than  thirty  years  (1844);  and  a charitable  foundation  which,  originally 
consisting  of  property  worth  upwards  of  £200  per  annum,  and  apparently 
capable  of  increase,  under  careful  and  active  management,  has  been  suffered  to 
be  permanently  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  that  value;  while  instead  of  “ the 
several  thousand  pounds,  which  should  have  been  received  out  of  the  estate  in 
the  interval  between  1812  and  1844,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  after  payment  of  law- 
costs  and  other  expenses,  the  Incorporated  Society  did  not  receive  quite  £300,” 
when  in  the  latter  year  the  endowment  was  handed  over  to  them  by  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  Instances  occur  in  the  Tables,  too 
frequently  of  losses  which  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  delays  and  expenses  of  Chancery  management;  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, though  incidentally  illustrating  these  defects,  must  be  regarded  as  strongly 
inculpating  the  late  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Donations  and  Bequests,  who 
undertook  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  the  endowment.  Two  consid- 
erations place  this  beyond  a doubt : one,  that,  “ no  account  was  returned  of  the 
income  of  the  property,  nor  any  steps  taken  to  preserve  it  from  deterioration,” 
for  eighteen  years,  ending  in  1836;  the  other,  that  the  litigation  was  carried  on 
from  1814,  to  1844;  a delay  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  mainly  attribut- 
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able  to  the  Commissioners,  when  we  find  that  in  the  suit  instituted  by  themselves, 
“ only  one  account  had  been  passed  by  the  receiver,”  from  1815,  the  year  in 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  down  to  1836;  and  that  during  this  interval 
“ squatters  were  allowed  to  occupy  portions  of  the  premises,  and  hold  the  same 
free  of  rent,  until  from  lapse  of  time  it  became  impossible  to  disturb  them.”  In 
addition  to  the  loss  permanently  suffered  by  the  property  in  this  and  other  ways — 
amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  annual  value  of  the 
estate — the  prolongation  of  litigation  occasioned  the  incurring  of  a double  set  of 
costs,  one  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  and  the  other  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  who  were  the  objects  of  the  testatrix’s  bounty.  With  reference  to 
the  former,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  “ the  Attorney-General  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  solicitor  of  the  Commissioners  was  highly  culpable  for  the  neglect 
manifested  towards  the  charity,  and  was  amenable  at  law  for  the  consequences;” 
and  that  the  case  having  been  thereupon  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Solicitor-General,  he,  in  1843,  “made  an  award  against  the  solicitor,  and  directed 
him  to  pay  in  discharge  of  his  liability  the  sum  of  £600,  to  the  Commissioners 
as  trustees  for  the  Incorporated  Society.”  The  costs  incurred  by  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  relation  to  the  endowment  amounted  to  a large  sum,  and  were  satisfied 
by  the  sale  of  £649  10s.,  3 per  cent,  consols ; leaving  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity 
the  residue  of  the  sum  of  £869  15s.  stock,  which,  together  with  the  remnant  of 
the  real  estate,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  property  handed  over  by  the  former 
Board, of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  when,  in  the  year  1844,  they,  in 
obedieiice  to  the  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  resigned  the  trust  which  they 
had  so  long  and  so  entirely  neglected. 

Ballintoy  School , County  of  Antrim. 

This  school  exhibits  a complication  of  those  evils  which  are  very  generally 
to  be  found  in  schools  supported  out  of  private  endowments,  too  small  of 
themselves  to  maintain  efficiency,  and  unaided  by  the  contributions  and 
local  efforts  of  the  resident  gentry  and  clergy.  Its  sole  means  of  support  is 
derived  from  the  endowment,  consisting  of  a rent-charge  of  £13  165.  l\d.  sterling, 
created  by  will,  and  which  is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  -who  also  has  the  use  of 
the  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  not  secured  by  any  deed,  but  presumed  to 
have  been  granted.  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  extract  given  in  the  Tables 
of  Schools  and  Endowments,  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who 
describes  this  school  as  “ a disgrace  to  civilized  society.”  “ It  is,”  he  observes, 
“ wholly  without  superintendence  of  any  kind.  None  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
district  visit  it.  There  is  no  supply  of  books  or  regular  course  of  instruction. 
The  attendance  is  very  small ; and  it  is  so  much  lost  time  to  those  who  do  attend.” 
The  schoolhouse  was  built  out  of  the  accumulations  of  the  rent-charge,  and  was 
originally  an  extremely  substantial  and  commodious  building,  but  our  Assistant 
Commissioner  found  it  “ almost  roofless.”  In  addition  to  the  evils  arising  from 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  premises,  and  the  absence  of  any  assistance  in  the 
way  of  books,  the  master  himself  is  reported  as  being  “ unfit  for  his  situation  phy- 
sically,” owing  to  his  suffering  from  asthma,  and  as  not  having  had  “ an  education 
for  the  office,  being  educated  for  the  sea,  and  placed  as  a schoolmaster  because 
unable  to  follow  a more  active  pursuit.”  This  state  of  things  appears  to  arise 
partly  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  master’s  appointment  is  intrusted  to  the 
entire  body  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled,  thus  causing  an  absence  of 
responsibility,  and  a liability  to  be  influenced  by  canvassing ; but  the  absence  of 
local  interest  and  of  periodical  inspection  would,  we  think,  even  without  this 
cause,  produce  results  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  such  as  those  described.  They 
are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  other  school  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  on  the  estate. 

Burke's  Scholarship ; Enniskillen  Itoyal  Free  School,  County  of  Fermanagh. 

This  endowment,  created  in  1818  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  William  Burke,  is  a 
scholarship  of  £20  a year  for  certain  Protestants  educated  at  Enniskillen  School, 
on  their  entrance  into  Trinity  College.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  1833. 

Cahirconlish,  Kilfinane , Kishequirk,  and  Lisnagry  Schools,  County  of  Limerick. 

The  above  .four  schools  present  one  feature  in  common,  which,  from  its  import- 
ance, and  we  regret  also  to  say,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  merits  particular 
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notice.  The  circumstance  we  refer  to  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  public  Observations  on 

money  clearly  proved  to  have  been  expressly  made,  on  condition  that  the  site  Schools 

should  be  duly  secured  for  school  purposes,  no  deed  evidencing  the  same  can  4ND  Endowments. 

now  be  discovered,  and,  in  all  probability,  none  was  ever  executed.  The  results 

of  our  Assistant  Commissioner’s  inquiries  into  each  of  these  cases  are  stated  in 

the  extracts  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  In  the  first  two, 

no  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  show  that  the  deed  which,  from  the  register  of 

the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund,  appears  to  have  been  prepared  and  sent,  was 

over  executed  by  any  person  ; in  the  third,  it  seems  that  it  was  not  executed  by 

the  landlord  ; and  in  the  fourth,  it  appeal’s  doubtful  whether  the  intended  grantor 

had  power  to  grant  the  site  in  perpetuity.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  these  and 

other  similar  cases,  steps  should  immediately  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of 

Education  for  procuring  the  completion  of  grants  of  the  school-sites,  pursuant  to 

the  original  agreements,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  public  money  was  granted. 

Callan  and  KnocJctopher , Endowments  for  Free  Schools  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny. 

The  origin  of  these  endowments  was  the  same,  as  was  also  the  cause  of  their  Tables  vol.  in. 
being  lost.  Both  consisted  of  portions  of  common  lands  enclosed  by  an  Act  of  Par-  p- 146.’ 
liament — the  10  Geo.  IV.  cap.  27,  secs.  28  and  29, — and  set  apart  by  it  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools,  the  one  in  Callan,  and  the  other  in  Ivnoclctopher.  As  regards 
the  former,  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ; and  in  the  latter  case,  the  only  thing  done  was  the  keeping  up  the  number 
of  trustees.  The  result  has  been,  the  total  loss  to  the  schools  of  the  allotted 
portions,  which  have  been  gradually  encroached  on  and  appropriated  ; and  this 
can,  we  believe,  be  only  accounted  for  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  original 
trustees,  who,  though  gentlemen  occupying  elevated  positions  in  society,  seem  to 
have  taken  no  efficient  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  trust  committed  to  their 
charge. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  inquire  into 
the  facts  of  these  cases,  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  the  trustees  are  not 
legally  responsible  for  the  loss  that  has  occurred. 

Carrickmacross  Grammar  School , County  of  Monaghan;  Kilkenny  Grammar  School. 

We  have  already  noticed  these  schools  amongst  the  Grammar  Schools  under  Vide  pp.  100, 112, 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  ; we  now  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  supra. 
them,  as  furnishing  very  remarkable  illustrations  of  two  views,  to  the  general  Tables>  vo1-  >><• 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  we  must  attribute  the  comparative  inutility  and  pp’  142,  624‘ 
decline  of  so  many  educational  endowments.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  the  extreme 
importance  of  periodical  visitation,  and  frequent  and  regular  inspection;  thesecond, 
the  impossibility  of  securing  these  objects,  by  the  appointment  of  persons  who  fill 
dignified  official  positions,  and  whose  time  is  primarily,  and  often  entirely,  occupied 
by  the  duties  incidental  to  their  peculiar  functions.  The  great  similarity  of  the  two 
endowments  above  mentioned,  with  regard  to  their  statutes  of  foundation,  to  the 
long  and  complete  neglect  of  the  duty  of  visitation  imposed  by  these,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect,  induce  us  to  place  them  together.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kilkenny  Grammar  School,  the  duty  of  making  an  annual  visitation  is  imposed 
■ by  the  foundation  statutes  on  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  Its  performance  has,  however,  been  long  disregarded,  and  die  result  has 
been,  that  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  founder  as  to  the  management  of 
the  school  has  not  been  enforced.  The  evil  effects  of  this  omission  appear,  particu- 
larly in  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  instruction,  as  regards  the  English  course, 
attention  to  which  was  especially  enjoined  by  the  founder.  Similar  deficiencies 
appear  in  the  management  of  the  Carrickmacross  Grammar  School,  the  duty  of 
visiting  which  was  confided  to  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Clo°iier,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  or  any  two  of  them.  The  admission  of  free  pupils  is  left  altogether  to 

the  discretion  of  the  master,  although  it  appears  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  as  our 

Assistant  Commissioner  observes,  whether  the  master  can  require  payment  from 

the  day  scholars,  being  natives  of  the  barony  of  Farney.  The  remedy  which  we 

propose  for  preventing  the  future  occurrence  of  such  neglect  is,  to  empower 

■ex  officio  trustees  to  appoint  permanent  deputies,  who  should  be  required  to  Vide  p.  190,  infra . 

■discharge  all  the  duties  devolving  on  the  visitors. 
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Observations  on  Castlebar , Endovmerit  for  a Classical  School,  County  of  Mayo. 

Schools  rphe  history  0f  the  endowment  of  this  school,  clearly  proved  to  have  been  in 

and  Endowments.  existence  in  1786)  hut  now  totally  lost,  illustrates  in  a remarkable  manner  the 
Tables,  vol.  ili.  risks  to  which  educational  funds — especially  when  small  in.  amount — are  now 
p.  708.’  exposed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a proper  system  of  registration  and  an  efficient 

supervision.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  fully  stated  in  the  extract  from  the  report  of 
our  Assistant  Commissioner  given  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  repeat  them  here.  They  also  tend  to  illustrate  the  truth,  to 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  that  the  committal  of  sucb  trusts  to 
persons  holding  an  elevated  position  in  society  does  not  of  itself  afford  a guaran- 
tee for  their  due  execution.  The  interests  of  endowments  are,  in  fact,  not 
unfrequently  endangered  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  primary  duties  of  such 
individuals,  which  leave  them  little  or  no  time  for  the  due  discharge  of  extra- 
neous functions. 


Castlederg  Boys'  School,  County  of  Tyrone. 

Tables,  vol.  iii.  This  endowment,  the  history  and  particulars,  of.  which  will  be  found  in  the 

р.  642.  extract  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  presents  several  matters 

for  consideration.  The  principal  among  these  are,  first,  the  very  long  period  of 
more  than  a century  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the 
enforcement  of  his  charitable  intentions  ; the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  of  the 
testator,  as  regards  both  the  boarding  school  and  the  apprenticing  of  the  pupils 
to  trades,  but  more  particularly  to  that  of  weaving ; and  thirdly,  the  diversion 
of  part  of  the  funds  from  the  boys’  school  to  the  establishment  of.  one  for  girls. 
The  changes  with  regard  to  boarding  and  apprenticing  seem  to  be  judicious,  and 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  present  small  value  of  the  endow- 
ment ; but  the  trustees  in  this  and  similar  cases  are  placed,  in  a difficulty  by 
the  expense  of  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  now  requisite  in  Ireland,  for  the 
sanction  of  indispensable  modifications  of  charities,  since  we  have  no  inexpen- 
sive procedure  for  that  purpose,  like  that  provided  by  the.“  Charitable  Trusts 

16  & 17  Vic.  Act”  for  England.  The  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  a girls’  school  is,  how- 

с.  137,  secs.  28, 32,  ever,  not  only  a departure  from  the  terms  of  the  trust,  but  in  every  way 

54.  injudicious,  the  amount  thus  annually  appropriated  being  quite  insufficient 

to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  schoolmistress.  Our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, accordingly,  represents  the  state  of  the  girls’  school  as  being  unsatis- 
factory with  regard  to  instruction. 


Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Glasnevin,  County  of  Dublin. 

St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Glasnevin,  County 
of  Dublin. 

Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Belfast,  County  of  Antrim. 
Tables,  vol.  iii.  The  peculiarity  in  the  objects  of  the  above  three  schools  leads  us  to  notice 
pp.  2o’&  426.  them  together,  they  being  all  designed  to  furnish  education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
while  the  last  mentioned  embraces  also  the  blind.  The  first  mentioned  of  them 
was  established  in  1816,  the  second  in  1849,  and  the  third  in  1831.  Our 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  respectively  inspected  them,  speak  favourably  of 
the  educational  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  also  of  their  health  and  happiness.  Our 
Ibid.  p.  42.  Assistant  Commissioner  who  visited  Claremont  points  out,  however,  . some  defects 
in  the  accommodation  of  the  buildings ; he  also  notices  similar  deficiencies  in  the 
St.  Joseph’s  Institution,  which,  it  was  stated,  would  be  rectified  on  the  transfer* 
which  has  since  taken  place,  of  this  establishment  to  the  new'  building  at  Cabra.  - 
The  last  mentioned  of  these  institutions  is  designed  to  receive  pupils,  from  all 
parts  of  Ulster,  the  first  takes  them  chiefly  from  the  other  three  provinces,  the 
Managing  Committee  in  both  cases  deciding  on  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  objects. 
All  three  institutions  aim  at  imparting  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction  to 
the  children,  the  Belfast  one,  however,  providing  for  two  classes — namely,  those 
of  the  Established  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  the  other  two  confine 
their  instructions  to  the  tenets  of  the  United  Church  and.  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  respectively.  They  all,  too,  agree  in  fixing  certain  limits  (varying 
between  six  years  to  thirteen  years),  before  or  after  which  the  pupil  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institutions.  The  Committee  who  manage  the 
Roman  Catholic  institution  having  declined  to  give  our  Assistant  Commissioner 
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the  information  he  sought  on  several  points,  we  are  unable  to  speak  about  it 
with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  and  fulness  that  we  can  do  respecting  the 
other  two  schools.  The  Claremont  institution  receives  none  but  boarders.  Of 
these,  when  the  inspection  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  took  place,  sixty  were 
on  the  roll,  of  whom  all  but  two  were  present,  and  forty-five  were  free.  In  the 
Ulster  Institution  our  Assistant  Commissioner  found  fifty-six  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils  (boys  and  girls)  present  out  of  sixty-three  on  the  roll,  and  fourteen  out 
of  fifteen  blind  pupils.  Of  those  on  the  roll,  fifty-nine  deaf  and  dumb  and 
fifteen  blind  pupils  were  boarders,  of  whom  fifty-one  and  fifteen  of  these  respec- 
tive classes  were  free.  The  pupils  in  both  schools  generally  spring  from  the 
humbler  classes.  They  receive  an  elementary  English  education,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  fit  them  for  trades,  both  by  giving  industrial  employment  during  their 
residence  in  the  institutions,  and  by  apprenticing  them  when  they  leave.  The 
Committees  endeavour  to  keep  those  who  have  left  the  institution  in  view,  and 
our  Assistant  Commissioners  report,  that  the  majority  turn  out  well  and  earn 
a respectable  livelihood.  A case  is  mentioned  in  one  of  their  reports  to  us  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  who,  having  been  educated  in  the  Ulster  Institution,  learned 
cabinet-making,  emigrated,  and  is  now  earning  £2  a-week  in  New  York. 

Clogh,  Boys’  and  Girls’  School , County  of  Fwmanagh. 

This  school  presents  a very  satisfactory  aspect  as  regards  instruction,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a master  who  is  reported  to  us  as  being  “ capable  of  a more 
extensive  range  of  instruction  if  -the  requirements  of  the  children  called  for  it,” 
should  have  so  little  scope  for  his  exertions.  This  arises  from  the  scanty  or 
irregular  attendance  and  early  withdrawal  of  the  girls,  whose  attention  is  too 
exclusively  directed  to  industrial  pursuits,  with  the  view  of  enabling  them, 
not  so  much  to  fulfil  domestic  duties,  as  to  gain  a livelihood.  The  tendency  of 
this  system  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  even  the  elements  of  a sound  general 
education,  and  to  deprive  the  children  of  that  inestimable  mental  and  moral 
training  which, — especially  in  the  humbler  classes, — can  be  acquired  only  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  is,  we  think,  a matter  deserving  of  very  serious  consideration. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  proves  that  the  premature  removal  and  irre- 
gular attendance  of  pupils  are  general  features  in  existing  schools,  and  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  success  even  of  the  best  directed  efforts  to  educate 
the  population  in  such  a manner  as  the  growing  demands  of  society  require. 
On  this  subject,  the  following  observations  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  made 
with  reference  to  the  above  school,  deserve,  we  think,  an  attentive  consideration. 
He  says  : — “ Both  the  master  and  the  resident  curate  stated  that  the  establish- 
ment of  crochet-work  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  had  seriously  hindered  the 
attendance  of  female  children.  I have  heard  this  complaint  repeatedly  made 
throughout  this  parish,  and  I think  it  is  a subject  worthy  of  attention.  These 
crochet-schools  are,  in  most  instances,  patronized  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish; 
and  though,  no  doubt,  most  valuable  in  affording  industrial  education,  should 
not  be  made  to  preclude  entirely  all  opportunity  of  a literary  and  religious 
education.’’ 

The  Crofton  Endowments , Counties  of  Wicklow  and  Cork. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Anastatia  Crofton,  by  her  will,  dated  17th  December,  1825,  ap- 
pointing her  husband,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton,  and  her  sister,  E.  R.  Carberry, 
executors  thereof,  created  two  school  endowments,  one  for  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
the  other  for  the  county  of  Cork.  With  regard  to  the  former  she  devises  her 
estates  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  after  her  sister’s  decease,  to  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Crofton,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  they  paying  annually  for  ever  £50  towards 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  purpose  she  also  devises  two  acres  of  land 
on  her  estate,  rent  free  for  ever,  for  a schoolhouse  and  towards  its  support;  £10 
a-year,  however,  of  the  aforesaid  £50,  she  wishes  should  be  given  annually,  in 
clothing  or  blankets,  to  the  old  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood ; she’then  adds 
that  she  does  not  make  this  bequest  during  her  husband’s  life,  but  that  he  knows 
her  wishes  and  she  is  sure  will  fulfil  them.  It  would  appear  that  testatrix  thus 
left  it  optional  with  her  husband  to  establish  the  school  during  his  lifetime  and 
did  not  actually  bind  him  to  do  so.  The  school  has  not  been  established. 


Observations  on 
Sohools 

and  Endowments. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  574. 


Ibid.  p.  583. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  258,  304. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  endowment  she  devises  all  her  real  estates  and  free- 
hold interests  in  the  county  and  county  of  the  city  of  Cork  to  her  husband, 
subject,  amongst  other  things,  to  a devise  of  two  acres  of  her  fee-simple  estate, 
rent  free  for  ever,  for  a school-house  on  said  estate  for  the  education  of  poor 
children  of  that  neighbourhood;  and  also  of  a sum  of  £50,  to  be  laid  out  annu- 
ally for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  school,  furnishing  each  child  that 
attends  with  a Bible;  £10,  however,  of  aforesaid  £50,  to  be  given  annually,  in 
blankets  or  clothing,  to  the  poor  old  people  of  said  neighbourhood. 

Testatrix  died  in  1834. 

This  devise,  unlike  the  former,  should  have  come  into  operation  at  once  on 
testatrix’s  decease.  Trustees’  circulars,  addressed  to  the  executor,  were  unan- 
swered, and  we  could  obtain  no  information  showing  that  the  endowment  was 
in  operation,  and  after  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts  by  one  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton,  we  referred 
the  case  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  their 
intervention.  We  subsequently  received  the  following  information  from  that 
Board.  The  bequest  for  Wicklow  not  appearing  to  the  Board  legally  enforcible 
during  the  life  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton  they  did  not  inquire  into  it. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  endowment  for  Cork,  it  appears  that  a school- 
house  was  built  by  testatrix,  during  her  lifetime,  on  her  estate  near  Macroom, 
and  two  acres  of  land  appropriated  to  its  use.  Since  her  decease,  in  1834,  a salary 
of  but  £12  a-year  has  been  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  by  the  executor,  and  a sum 
of  £20  has  been  spent  in  repairs,  the  Rev.  J.  Kyle  making  up  the  salary  to  £32 
a-year,  and  expending  a sum  of  £12  in  repairs  out  of  his  private  resources. 

Out  of  the  annuity  of  £50  (Irish)  the  sum  of  £10,  which  was  to  have  been 
expended,  has  in  fact  been  expended,  but  the  manner  of  its  expenditure,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  in  accordance  with  testatrix’s  directions.  The  total  sum  that 
should  have  been  expended  on  the  school  in  the  twenty-three  years  since  testa- 
trix’s death,  should  have  been  £849  4s.  9 d.,  sterling ; the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended was  but  £296,  thus  leaving  a balance  due  to  the  charity  of  £553  4s.  9 d. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton  has  made  several  offers  with  a view  to  arranging  the 
matter,  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  annuity  regularly  for  the  future.  The  case  is 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  facts  of  this  case  indicate  very  clearly  the  importance  of  a system  of 
registration  of  bequests  for  educational  endowments  such  as  we  propose. 

Had  there  been  in  1834  a Registrar  of  School  Endowments,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  reporting  annually  the  particulars  and  extent  of  endowments,  the 
names  of  the  trustees,  and  the  amount  of  the  trust  property  vested  in  them,  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  endowments  would  have  become  known  in  the  localities, 
and  misapplication  for  so  long  a time  would  have  been  impossible. 

Elphin  Homan  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary , County  of  Roscommon. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  endowment,  as  reported  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, are  fully  stated  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  We  think 
it  right  to  direct  attention  particularly  to  them,  as  furnishing  a remarkable 
example  of  the  evil  effects  which  result  from  limiting  the  duty  of  superintending 
and  controlling  the  administration  of  educational  charities  to  cases  where  the 
intended  endowment  has  been  “ withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied.”  Such  a 
restriction  operates,  we  think,  injuriously  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
action  of  the  public  authority  is  generally  delayed  to  a period  far  beyond  that 
when  its  intervention  has  become  desirable,  and,  not  unfrequently,  until  the 
benefit  intended  to  the  public  has  been  seriously  compromised,  or  even  lost.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  possible  that  even  this  tardy  protection  may  never  be  extended 
to  the  endowment,  since  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  best  acquainted  with 
the  estate  to  be  administered  to  disregard  the  interests  of  the  charity.  The  present 
case  illustrates  both  these  defects  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands ; for  a lapse  of  thirteen 
years  occurred,  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  before  any  portion  of  the  educa- 
tional bequest  was  secured.  Moreover,  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected  were 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  only  on  our  suggestion  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  being  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioner,  who  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  that  either 
of  the  trustees  named  in  the  will  “ ever  acted  in  the  trust,  or  interfered,  in  any 
way,’ for  the  protection  of  the  charity.” 
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Forkhill , Jackson's  Schools,  County  of  Armagh. 

This  large  endowment,  which  now  produces  £415  16s.  6d.  a year,  was  founded 
By  the  will  of  Richard  Jackson,  esq.,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  July,  1776.  Dis- 
putes having  arisen  as  to  its  construction,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (the  29th  Geo. 
III.  c.  3)  was  passed  for  finalfy  settling  them ; and  by  it  the  trustees  named  in 
'the  will,  together  with  cei'tain  others,  were  incorporated  as  the  trustees  of  the 
charitable  donations  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  management  of  the  endowment 
and  administration  of  its  funds  were  confided  to  them.  Seven  schools  are  now 
Supported  on  this  endowment.  It  is  stated,  in  a return  made  to  us  by  the  Rector 
of  Forkhill,  that  400  day  pupils  attended  them  in  1854.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  the  average  number 
actually  frequenting  these  schools  is  very  much  less  than  that  on  the  roll  of 
each  of  them.  The  objects  of  this  endowment  were  stated  in  the  will  of  the 
testator  as  being,  the  clothing  and  educating,  as  many  as  the  funds  would  allow, 
44  children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  these  schools  are,  however,  now  thrown 
open  to  all  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  without  distinction  of  creed,  but 
all  who  attend  are  required  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  ai’e  examined  in 
them.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  favourably  of  these  schools  as 
regards  the  education  given,  but  he  has  pointed  out  a defect  which  we  concur 
with  him  in  considering  as  a serious  one.  He  observes  that  the  school- 
mistresses of  the  Churchill  and  Mullabawne  girls’  schools,  instruct  the  pupils 
in  sewing  only,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  resort  for  their  general  education  to 
the  boys’  schools  situate  in  the  same  localities.  The  same  objectionable  arrange- 
ment of  teaching  both  sexes  in  the  same  school  also  exists  in  the  Aghadonove 
branch  of  this  endowment.  "We  think  that,  with  the  ample  funds  at  their 
disposal,  the  trustees  should  endeavour  to  devise  some  better  plan  for  the 
instruction  of  the  girls. 


Merton  School,  County  of  Galway. 

The  history  of  this  endowment,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century, 
is  not  yet  in  operation,  presents  a remarkable  example  of  the  injury  which  results 
to  educational  charities  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  super- 
vision. _ If  such  a control  existed,  and  were  accompanied  with  adequate  powers 
Of  inquiry  and  control,  legal  proceedings  would  be  more  effectual,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  necessity  for  it  would  less  frequently  occur.  This  endowment, 
created  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Persse  in  1812,  consisted  of  a legacy  of  £50,  and  a rent- 
charge  of  £25  (Irish).  The  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years  which  occurred  between 
the  testator’s  death  and  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  in  1839,  caused  the  loss  of  the  legacy  and 
of  considerable  arrears  of  the  rent-charge,  extending  over  the  long  period  from 
1812  to  1830.  The  particulars  of  this  case  are  stated  in  the  extract  from  the 
report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of 
Schools  and  Endowments.  "We  concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a striking 
instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Chari* 
table  Donations  and  Bequests  under  the  12th  sec.  of  the  7 and  8 Vic.,  c.  97, 
whereby  the  funds  of  a charity  must  have  been' withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied, 
before  they  can  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  This 
limitation  is  productive  of  evil  in  two  ways  ; first,  because  such  a postponement 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public  authority  tends  to  render  it  nugatory  ; 
and,  secondly,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  protecting  public  charities 
•consists  in  stimulating  private  interest  to  efforts  in  their  behalf;  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  insuring  a prompt  and  efficient  attention  to  the 
representations  of  persons  locally  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Kilfinane  [see  Cahirconlish\. 

Kilkenny  Grammar  School  [see  Carrichnacross ]. 

Kilkenny  Subscription  School. 

I his  school  possesses  an  ample  revenue,  chiefly  derived  from  mixed  funds 
of  realty  and  personalty,  created  in  1818  by  Joseph  Evans,  Esq.  Pursuant 
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Tables,  vol.  iii. 
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Ibid.  pp.  694-5. 


Vide  p.  180,  supra. 
Vide  p.  181,  supra. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  142. 
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Tables,  vol.  iii. 
p.  150. 


Vide  p.  180,  supra. 
Vide  p.  181,  supra. 


Tables,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  644,  664. 


Vide  p.  180,  supra. 
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to  the  intentions  expressed  by  the  founder  in  his  deed  of  endowment,  a private 
Act  (the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  37)  was  obtained,  which  incorporated  the  trustees,  under 
the  name  and  title  of  the  “ Trustees  of  Evans’  Charities.”  Out  of  the  large 
amount  of  property  thus  vested  in  them,  an  annual  sum  of  £100,  late  currency, 
was  directed  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  above  school,  and  a further  annual  sum  of 
£200,  same  currency,  towards  “ apprenticing  ten  children,  male  or  female,  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  who  had  been  educated”  thereat. 
It  was  stated  in  evidence  at  our  Public  Court  held  in  Kilkenny,  that  the  means 
of  the  trustees  had  been  for  some  time  past  greatly  crippled  by  the  loss  of  a sum 
of  £10,000,  which  was  abstracted  by  their  former  agent.  It  was  withdrawn  by 
him  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  a forged  power  of  attorney.  This  he 
was  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  corporate  seal  having  been  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  agent,  whose  conduct  appears  to  have  been  but  little  superintended 
or  controlled. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  state  of  the  instruction  given 
in  this  school,  which  our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  as  being,  when  he 
inspected  it,  almost  as  backward  as  any  he  had  visited.  The  same  cause  has  also 
prevented  the  application  of  the  trust  fund  to  the  apprenticing  the  children 
educated  in  the  school,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Evans’  directions.  By  virtue  of  an 
award  made  in  the  suit  instituted  by  the  trustees  against  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  so  abstracted,  the  latter  was  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
trustees  the  sum  of  £9,300  5s.  4 d.,  new  three  per  cent.  Government  stock,  and  to 
pay  them  £2,964  5s.  10d,  the  amount  of  dividends  accrued  since  the  sale  of  the 
charity  funds,  under  the  forged  powers  of  attorney,  together  with  their  costs  in 
the  action.  The  endowment  has,  however,  suffered  great  injury  from  this  course 
of  litigation,  which,  during  a period  of  nine  years,  occasioned  the  frustration  of 
the  charitable  intentions  of  Mr.  Evans. 

KishequirJc  [see  Cahirconlish.] 

Knocictoplier  [see  CallanJ] 

Loughash  National  School , Donagheady , County  of  Tyrone. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  gives  a favourable  report  of  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  school ; but  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  school  being 
designed  not  merely  to  impart  general  education,  but  to  give  special  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  head  master  devotes  too  much  time  to -the  latter,  and  seems 
to  take  very  little  part  in  the  literary  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Owing 
to  this  cause,  and  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  pupils  at  an  early  age,  as  soon 
as  their  labour  becomes  of  any  value,  the  higher  branches  of  a good  English 
education  do  not  receive  a sufficient  share  of  attention. 

Lisnagry , [see  CahirconlisK]. 

Magherafelt,  Rainey's  Charity  School , County  of  Londonderry. 

This  school  is  reported,  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  inspected  it, 
as  not  being  in  a satisfactory  state.  The  circumstances  which  interfere  with  its 
efficiency  arise  from  causes  that  deserve  particular  attention,  because,  we  regret 
to  say,  they  exist  and  operate  in  many  other  schools.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  endowment  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
founder,  which,  moreover,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  and  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  had  reference  to  a state  of  things  very  different  from  that  which 
now  exists.  The  rent-charge  of  £175,  late  Irish  currency,  at  which  the  endow- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.,  is,  of  course,  wholly  insufficient  to 
maintain,  clothe,  and  educate  twenty-four  boys,  as  directed  by  the  testator  ; and 
even  the  ten  boarders  now  on  the  foundation  can  be  supported  only  by  the 
diversion  of  their  time  and  attention  from  a course  of  instruction  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a farm  of  twelve  acres,  which  the  master  cultivates  by  permission  of  the 
trustee,  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate.  Moreover,  the  period  during  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  testator’s  directions,  the  boys  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  is  only  three  years,  of  which  three  hours  and  one-half  per  diem  are 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  instruction.  The  school-house 
is,  as  our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports,  falling  into  ruin,  having  no  fund  for 
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its  repair.  The  premises  are  held  at  will  only  ; but  it  appears  that  the  land-  Observations  on 
lords,  the  Salter’s  Company,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  build  a new  Scnoots 
schoolhouse,  and  to  aid  the  school  in  other  ways.  AND  Endowments. 

Malahide  Adult  School,  County  Dublin.  Er'  10581’ 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  notices,  that  the  ground  properly  appertainino-  to  Tables,  roLiii. 
this  school  has  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and  that  the  portion  now  held  by°the  PP-  26>  44- 
master  is  not  that  .originally  granted.  He  observes : “ the  latter  was  a badly- 
fenced  strip  of  ground  skirting  the  road,  and  as  it  interfered  with  the  buildings 
and  improvements  now  in  progress  in  that  locality,  Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  gave  (a  short  time  ago)  a piece  of  land  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  same  extent,  but  situate  at  the  r ere  of  the  schoolhouse  and  much 
more  convenient  for  the  master.  This  exchange  was  consented  to  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  King  (the  incumbent),  on  obtaining,  through  the  rural  Dean,  the  permission  of 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  No  valid  transfer,  however,  of  the  school- 
ground  has  been,  or  I apprehend  could  be,  properly  made  to  Lord  Talbot  De 
Malahide  ; and  if  it  should  hereafter  prove  more  valuable  (as  seems  not  unlikely, 

-owing  to  its  frontage  ito  the  road)  than  the  substituted  premises,  there  can  be  no’ 
doubt  that  his  Lordship  would  be  bound  to  restore  the  ground  originally  granted 
to  the  school,  or  held  accountable  to  the  trust  for  its  increased  value.” 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  propriety  of  deciding  on  the  advisability  or  other- 
wise of  effecting  such  exchanges  of  sites,  might  with  advantage  be  referred  to 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  as  to  all  endowments  coming  under 
their  jurisdiction;  and  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  effecting  an  exchange 
in  a legal  manner,  if  it  should  be  considered  for  the  advantage  of  the  school  so 
to  do. 

Moate  Boys'  School , Aghalurcher , LisnasJcea,  County  Fermanagh. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  has  called  attention  in  a portion  of  his  report,  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments,  to  the  unsatis-  PP-  57 2>  582- 
factory  state  of  this  school.  Besides  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the 
extraneous  avocations — farming  and  acting  as  clerk  of  petty  sessions — which 
the  master  pursues,  the  defects  of  this  school  arise,  as  our  Assistant  Commissioner 
points  out,  from  the  circumstance  that,  the  last  Trustee  who  died  had  failed  in 
his  lifetime  to  exercise  the  power  of  nomination  conferred  on  him  by  the  will  of 
the  founder,  Mr.  Leslie.  _ In  consequence  of  this  omission,  Lord  Erne,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  on  which  the  school  is  situate,  and  who,  if  associated  in  the 
trust  of  the  endowment,  would  contribute  to  its  support,”  has  no  connexion  with 
it,  and  has  withdrawn  the  payment  of  £8  yearly,  which  he  used  to  give  towards 
the  salary  of  the  master.  The  mistake  can,  in  the  present  state  of  thino-s,  be 
rectified  only  by  a proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  We  think  that  the 
power  of  appointing  new  Trustees  in  such  cases,  might  be  properly  intrusted  to 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  as  regards  schools  placed  under  their 
care ; and  that  as  to  other  endowments,  the  expenses  in  Chancery  should  be 
lessened  by  abolishing  all  stamps  and  court  fees  affecting  proceedings  with 
reference  to  charities. 

Mullingar  Presentation  Convent  National  School , County  of  Westmeath. 

The  Hevey  endowment,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  furnished  the  Vide  p.  159,  supra. 
large  sum  of  £2,062  for  the  erection  of  the  house  where  the  above  school  Tables,  vol.  iii. 
is  carried  on  by  a community  of  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order.  In  various  R*  222' 
cases  _ which  have  come  under  our  notice  the  tenure  of  the  site  and  premises  hv‘  13357»&c* 
is  quite  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a school  endowment,  and  especially 
for  one  so  considerable  as  the  above.  In  the  present  case  the  above  sum 
has  been  expended  by  the  trustees  of  the  Ilevcy  charity  in  erecting  a school 
house  and  premises  on  a site  secured  by  a lease  for  a term  of  no  longer  than 
three  lives,  or  sixty-one  years.  At  the  period  that  the  ground  was  taken  the 
only  leasing-power  Act  which  authorized  the  granting  of  school  sites  in  per-  50  Geo.  III.  c.  23. 
petuity  required  that  the  assent  of  the  bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  the 
diocese  in  which  the  lands  lay  should  be  sought  and  obtained,  in  order  to  render 
the  lease  valid.  . The  recent  Act  has  rendered  this  unnecessary,  but  its  pro-  18  & 19  Vic.  c.  39. 
visions,  though,  in  most  respects,  sufficiently  ample  and  satisfactory,  appear  to 
us.  to  be  defective  in  one  important:  respect,  namely,  that  they  do  not  confer  an  Ibid.  sec.  xi. 
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absolute  Parliamentary  title  on  grants  made,  in  conformity  with  its  requirements, 
for  feligious  and  educational  purposes,  and  we  recommend  that  this  defect  should 
be  remedied  by  legislation.  The  title  which  the  new  Act  confers  is,  however, 
very  superior  to  the  tenure  under  which  the  above  site  is  held,  and  the  trustees 
would,  in  our  opinion,  do  well  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  retro- 
spective provisions  contained  in  it,  which  appear  designed  to  meet  cases  like  the. 
present, 

Rakaghy  National  School , County  of  Tyrone. 

Tables,  vol.  iii.  Our  Assistant-Commissioner  reports  that  no  persons  claiming  as  representatives- 

pp.  638,  658.  0f  the  grantees  of  the  site  appear  to  have  interfered,  in  any  way,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  for  a great  number  of  years.  This  inattention  of  local  parties 
has  not  been  compensated  for  by  any  public  supervision,  although  the  endow- 
ment properly  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education., 
The  result  has  been,  as  will  be  seen  from  a perusal  of  the  extract  of  our  Assistant- 
Commissioner’s  Report,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  original  endowment  have, 
become  doubtful,  and  even  its  existence  is  now  disputed  by  the  landlord.. 

Vide  p.  182,  supra.  St.  Joseph's  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb , Glasnevin  [see  Claremont].. 

Ulster  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind , Belfast  [see  Claremont].. 


Odsebvations  os 
Schools 
Endowments. 

18  19  Vic.  c.  39, 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TABLES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
ENDOWMENTS. 

Havin',  in  a previous  part  of  our  Report  considered  tile  particular  classes  of 
schools  and  educational  endowments  respecting  which  we  received  evidence  at 
our  public  Courts,  we  now  beg  to  submit  some  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been- 
led  or  in  which  we  have  been  confirmed  by  a general  review  of  the  Tables  of 
Schools  and  Endowments.  We  propose  to  arrange  these  under  five  heads  corres- 
TabScg,  vol.  iii.  ponding  to  the  divisions  followed  in  the  Tables. 

1.  Endowments  in  Operation. 

Tables,  vol.  iii.p.  The  number  of  endowments  included  in  the  Tables  No.  1,  and  Table  of 
732.  General  Endowments,  amounts  in  the  whole  to  976,  and  the  total  acreage  of  the 

lands  belonging  to  these  is  75,600a.  Or.  2p.  The  estimated  annual  value  of  the 
school  premises  is  £14,615  9s.  l\d. ; the  net  annual  income  derived  from  land, 
is  £37  564  4s.  Id. ; and  that  arising  from  trust-funds  is  £16,391  2s.  7d.—the 
ao-oreo-ate  value  amounting  to  £68,570  16s.  4 £d.  per  annum  The  number  of. 
Ibid,  p.734.  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321.  The  National  Schools- 
excepted  from  Table  No.  1,  as  not  having  any  permanent  endowments  other  than 
sites  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  in  trustees  for  them,, 
are  1 507  in  number,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  £7,892  4s.  9d. 

The  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  operation  is  2,828,  with  permanent 
endowments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £76,463  Is.  Id. 

The  oreat  proportion  of  small  endowments  arising  partly  from  grants  of 
public  money  and  in  part  from  private  donations  and  bequests,  is  a pervading 
feature  in  the  Tables.  Many  of  these  are,  in  their  present  state,  inadequate  for 
carrying  out  the  educational  purposes  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  shows  itself  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school 
premises  or  the  instruction,  and  often  of  both.  An  inspection  of  the  Summary 
Ibid.  p.  732.  of  Tables  will  indicate  to  some  extent  how  far  this  is  the  case.  Hence  it  arises, 
that  although  the  aggregate  value  of  such  endowments  is  very  considerable, 
the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  education  of  the  people  is  far  below 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  total  amount  thus  appropriated.  The  schools 
Avhich  have  suggested  this  observation  are  too  numerous  to  require  or  admit  of 
individual  reference,  but  we  may  mention  several  classes  which  illustrate  it. 
These  are  firstly,  schools  which  formerly  received  aid  from  public  grants  that 
have  been  withdrawn,  as  for  example,  those  to  the  Lord. Lieutenant’s  School 
Buildino-  Fund,  to  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare 
Place  Society.  Many  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  of  those  under  the  Church- 
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Education  Society,  also  belong  to  this  class.  Of  schools  so  circumstanced  one  of 
our  Assistant  Commissioners  who  inspected  in  the  county  of  Antrim  has  noticed 
two,  in  one  of  which  the  master’s  total  emoluments  did  not  exceed  the  yearly  sum 
of  £12,  and  in  the  other,  that  of  £7.  This  inadequacy  of  the  funds  to  effect  the 
objects  attempted  to  be  carried  out  is  also  very  strikingly  manifested  in  schools 
which  owe  their  endowments,  wholly  or  principally,  to  private  benevolence ; and  of 
this  class,  more  especially  in  boarding  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  In  many  cases 
it  arises  from  the  dispositions  made  by  the  founders,  which  were  either  originally 
out  of  proportion  to  the  funds  of  the  charity,  or  have  become  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  other  causes.  The  injurious 
effects  of  this  deficiency  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  schools  thus  referred 
to,  but  in  various  ways.  As  regards  some,  the  school  premises  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  or  the  accommodation  afforded  is  insufficient  or 
of  an  unsatisfactory  kind ; and  this  is  a state  of  things  often  to  be  met  with 
in  charity  boarding  schools.  In  connexion  with  these  last,  we  have  already, 
had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  practice,  not  unfrequently  resorted  to,  of 
selling  out  the  principal  of  the  trust  funds  fo  meet  current  expenses,  thus 
gradually  diminishing,  and  sometimes  reducing  them  very  seriously.  The  low 
scale  of  salaries  too  generally  paid  to  teachers  arises  in  part  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  endowments.  Besides  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  cause  of 
education,  by  thus  lowering  the  social  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  instruc- 
tion suffers  from  the  tendency  wrhich  such  a state  of  things  has  to  induce  the 
teacher  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with  his  primary  functions, 
or  in  other  ways  to  sacrifice  the  due  performance  of  these  to  his  pecuniary 
advancement  or  material  support.  In  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes, 
the  under-paid  master  ekes  out  his  livelihood  by  cultivating  land,  or  filling 
other  offices,  such  as  that  of  postmaster  or  parish  clerk,  the  holding  of  which, 
even  when  not  directly  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as  teacher,  may  be  in 
other  respects  undesirable.  As  regards  schools  of  a higher  grade,  the  course 
which  the  master  is  induced  to  pursue  in  order  to  make  his  tuition  remunerative, 
tends  to  prevent  the  admission  of  free  pupils,  and  in  other  ways  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  the  endowment.  In  girls’  schools,  especially,  the  salaries  are  often 
inadequate,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  masters  of  boys’  schools,  which 
are  on  the  same  foundation0  with  those  for  gilds,  seem  in  some  instances,  partly  for 
this  reason,  to  have  been  appointed  as  teachers  although  not  sufficiently  qualified. 

Another  effect  of  the  inadequacy  of  endowments,  which  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  staff  of  masters  ; a defect  which,  of 
course,  is  most  striking  in  schools  for  intermediate  education.  In  Grammar 
Schools,  especially,  such  a state  of  things  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
combining  a classical  with  an  English  and  scientific  education. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  small  educational  endowments  would  be,  in 
most  cases,  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
But,  even  without  such  an  augmentation,  these  charities  might,  we  think,  be  con- 
siderably benefited,  by  the  introduction  of  certain  reforms  in  their  general 
management.  The  diminution  of  legal  expenses,  and,  especially,  the  abolition 
of  stamp-duties  and  court-fees  on  proceedings  connected  with  charities,  would 
diminish  the  difficulties  which  now  deter  trustees  from  seeking  to  make  changes 
which  altered  circumstances  may  have  rendered  necessary  or  desirable  for  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  schools ; and  the  smaller  the  endowment  the  greater 
would  be  the  benefits  thus  conferred. 

The  principle  thus  recommended  has  received  a legislative  sanction  in  an  Act, 
which,  however,  does  not  afford  adequate  remedies  for  the  state  of  things  to 
which  we  refer.  It  has,  besides,  been  adopted  in  relation  to  proceedings  in 
Chancery  respecting  the  properties  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that,  as  regards  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  audit  of  the  Government  auditor  should  be  a sufficient 
discharge  to  the  trustees,  without  it  being  necessary  to  take  any  proceedings 
before  the  Master,  or  to  incur  the  consequent  expenses. 

The  insecurity  of  educational  endowments  appears,  we  regret  to  state,  to  be  a 
circumstance  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  We  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject  in  our  observations  on  Tables  Nos.  2 and  4 ; but  those  on  which  we  are 
now  commenting  offer  many  examples  of  this  evil.  We  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  such  as  occur  in  the  Tables  No.  1,  in  the  observations  relating  to  each 
school  whose  endowment  is  so  affected. 


Observations  on 
Tables,  vol.  iii. 

Cainlin ; Ballydo- 
nagliy,  p.  426. 
Ballyclug,  Paro- 
chial, p.  418. 

Col.  Robertson’s 
Schools,  p.  510. 
Limerick,  Blue, 
p.  340. 

Waterford,  Blue 
Girls’,  p.  398. 
Rainey’s  Charity 
p.  606. 

Mercer’s  School, 
p.  16. 

Vide  p.  176  svpra. 


Ev.  1432;  1468; 
5856. 

Ralieny,  p.  26. 


Ev.  1239 ; 5395. 
Ballymena 
Diocesan,  p.  418. 


52  Geo.  III. 
ch.  101,  sec.  3. 

3 &4  Vic.  ch.  108, 
sec.  139. 
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Observations  on 
Tables,  vol.  hi. 


Vide  pp.  179-80, 
supra. 

Arklow,  Iucorp. 
Soc.  Day,  p.  252. 


Appendix,  p.  4. 


Prot.  OrpU.  Soc. 

p.  62. 

Essex-street,  East, 
P-  <52. 

Female  Orph. 
House,  p.  60. 
Hibernian  Marine, 
p.  72. 

Betkesda  Oi'plian, 
p.  60. 

Ennis  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Grammar, 

p.  268. 

Banagher  Royal, 
p.  154. 

Vide  p.  174,  supra. 
Jervis-street,  Or- 
phan, p.  326. 


This  state  of  insecurity  may,  generally  speaking,  he  traced  to  one  of  two  causes ; 
namely,  either  to  the  neglect  of  the  trustees,  or  to  their  ignorance.  Under  the 
first  head  must  be  placed  those  cases  where  the  public  money  has  been  expended 
in  building  school-houses,  the  site  of  which  either  never  was  secured,  or  cannot 
now  be  shown  by  documentary  evidence  to  have  been  so.  This  appears  to  have 
been  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building  Fund ; in  one  county  alone  (Limerick),  four  instances  of  such 
negligence  will  be  found.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  comment  on  cases 
where  the  neglect  of  public  boards,  and  especially  of  those  where  responsibility 
is  not  sufficiently  individualized,  has  endangered  and  even  caused  serious  loss  to 
the  school  endowments  committed  to  their 'charge.  The  same  remark  equally 
applies  to  the  management  of  some  endowments  by  private  trustees. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  General  Report,  observes  as  follows: — 
“ The  inefficiency  of  several  schools  which  I visited,  I attribute  to  their  being 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  trustees,  who  are  such  only  by  virtue  of  offi- 
cial positions.  Such  persons  have,  in  general,  either  not  sufficient  leisure  from 
their  other  avocations  to  make  frequent  visitations  and  inspections  of  the  school, 
or  have  not  the  tastes  which  are  suitable  for  the  office,  or  are  not  constantly 
resident  in  the  locality.  In  some  instances,  I found  that,  having  different  views 
on  education,  these  official  trustees  could  not  agree  on  the  system  of  management 
to  be  pursued;  and,  as  in  these  cases  the  number  of  trustees  is  generally  small, 
the  management  of,  and  control  over  the  school,  became  practically  vested  in  one 
person  only,  who  was  frequently  absent,  or  could  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  an 
efficient  superintendence.  It  appears  to  me,  that  with  official  trustees  should  be 
associated  some  other  persons,  who,  by  constant  residence  in  the  locality,  position 
in  society,  and  possession  of  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  education,  would 
be  enabled  and  inclined  to  devote  some  time  to  superintend  the  management  of 
the  school.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  defect  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  noticed  might  be 
advantageously  met  by  authorizing  ex  officio  trustees  to  appoint  representatives 
to  act  in  their  place  on  any  Board  at  which  they  find  themselves  unable  to  attend ; 
the  representative  to  hold  office  for  a fixed  period,  specified  in  his  appointment, 
of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  three  years,  provided  the  person  who  appointed 
him  shall  so  long  hold  the  office  which  gives  him  the  right  of  being  trustee.  The 
representative,  when  once  appointed,  ought  to  possess  all  the  powers  of  a trustee. 
We  also  think  that  the  other  trustees  of  any  charity,  in  case  an  ex  officio  trustee^ 
does  not  attend,  should  have  power  to  call  on  him  to  appoint  a representative,’ 
or,  in  default  of  his  doing  so,  to  appoint  one  themselves. 

The  second  cause  of  the  insecurity  of  endowments,  as  shown  in  Tables,  No.  1, 
namely,  the  ignorance  of  trustees,  arises  very  frequently  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty, often  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  which  now  exists  of  obtaining  correct 
information  as  to  bequests,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  wills,  grants,  and 
other  documents,  are  preserved  for  the  benefit  of,  and  made  accessible  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  localities  chiefly  concerned  in  the  endowments.  Numerous  cases 
are  pointed  out,  in  the  marginal  observations  in  the  Tables,  where  the  trustees 
were  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the  bequest  or  donation.  A considera- 
tion of  this  class  of  cases  shows  the  importance  of  a local  system  of  registration, 
and  also  of  such  a central  office  as  that  which  we  recommend  for  the  proposed 
registry  of  school  endowments. 

Under  the  same  head  we  must  also  place  the  cases  where  charity  funds  have- 
been  invested  in  a way  calculated  to  endanger  the  endowment ; as,  for  example, 
by  laying  them  out  in  shares  of  Banking  Companies. 

The  causes  of  inefficiency,  in  the  schools,  as  indicated  by  the  lables  of 
Endowments  in  Operation,  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of.  the  school 
premises  and  accessories  ; the  teachers  ; the  pupils ; and  the  course  of  instruction. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these,  the  state  of  repair  into  which  some  of  the  houses 
have  fallen,  calls  for  attention  ; especially  where — as  is  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Education — it  might  be  obviated  by  a due  administration  of  the  endowment. 
In  some  cases,  the  shortness  of  the  lease,  under  which  the  site  is  held,  con- 
tributes to  prevent  steps  being  taken  to  put  the  schoolhouse  in  a proper  state. 
This  neglect  of  health,  comfort,  and  even  decency,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  especially, 
observable  in  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  a state,  of  things, 
the  existence  of  which  strongly  indicates  the  want  of  efficient  inspection  in  the:. 
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eases  where  this  is  most  needed.  The  same  deficienc}'  exists  as  to  play-grounds,  Observations  on 
■which  often  are  of  very  scanty  dimensions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  •Pabi‘es>  V01‘- 1111 
large  towns,  where  schools  exist  which  have  no  play-grounds  attached  to  them.  ....  ~T 
The  locality  of  some  schools  is  undesirable  in  point  of  health,  and  of  others,  as  p 132  cuPlul°cl"al 
being  too  remote  from  the  homes  of  the  scholars.  To  this  latter  circumstance  Hall’s  Endow- 
must  be,  at  least  in  part,  ascribed  the  discontinuance  of  some  schools.  We  ment,  p.  718. 
recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  enabling  trustees  to  change  the  sites, 
where  such  a course  is,  by  them,  deemed  desirable ; and  that  similar  powers  be 
conferred  upon  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  as  to  all  schools  vested 
in  them,  and  that  their  consent  be  made  necessary  for  such  a change  when  the 
property  and  actual  management  of  schools  placed  under  them  is  vested  in 
other  trustees.  In  some  of  the  larger  schools,  especially,  the  question  is  one  of  LimerickDiocesan 
much  importance.  In  these  the  locality,  though  well-chosen  for  a boarding-  Ev.  2598. 
school,  may  not  be  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  day-scholars  ; and,  where  Roya1, 

such  is  the  case,  the  objects  of  the  endowment  are  in  danger  of  being  defeated.  v‘ 

The  supply  of  school  requisites,  also,  such  as  books,  maps,  and  writing  materials, 
is  far  from  being  uniformly  satisfactory. 

With  reference  to  the  teachers,  the  appointments  are  sometimes  made  without  BlueCoat.  Hospital, 
sufficient  care ; and  the  inefficiency  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  is  often  attribut-  Cork,  p.  288 ; Ev. 
able,  not  so  much  to  their  want  of  intellectual  qualifications,  as  to  habits  of  remiss-  155S- 
ness  and  inattention,  caused,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  absence  of  inspection  and  Donadea,  p.  128.; 
control.  Several  cases  will  be  obseiwed,  which  indicate  the  want  of  the  power  of  Muckamore 
superannuating  persons  who,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  or  by  reason  of  ill-  q]^^’  ’ 

ness,  have  become  unable  to  discharge  their  duties  as  teachers.  We  have,  in  drumsee,  p.  574-. 
another  part  of  the  Report,  made  a suggestion  for  remedying  this  evil.  y^e  p.225  infra. 

The  great  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a Ferns  Erasmus 
striking  feature  in  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland,  but  Smith’s  English, 
especially  in  those  situate  in  agricultural  districts.  The  children  are  also  with-  p-  234. 
drawn  at  a very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  and  p^™^0™11;. . 
discipline  imparted,  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  The  discouragement  ie  in  s’  p‘  0 ' 
arising  to  the  teachers  from  these  causes  is  great,  and  their  injurious  influences  can 
be  effectually  combated  only  by  systematic  inspection  and  periodical  examinations. 

We  must  also  observe  that,  in  many  of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes, 
the  children  receive  a superficial  instruction,  and  are  not  sufficiently  grounded 
in  a knowledge  of  principles.  In  some  cases  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact, 
that  the  teachers  themselves  are  deficient  in  this  respect;  in  others,  it  arises  Ckarloville  Con- 
firm the  undue  occupation  of  the  pupil’s  time  in  that  kind  of  special  training,  vent  National, 
which  is  called  industrial  education,  and  which,  although  it  may,  when  rightly  01o 

directed,  be  useful  as  an  accessory,  should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  p.574/  °g  ’ 
main  object  of  giving  a sound  mental  and  moral  discipline.  Such  a deviation 
from  the  true  course  is  especially  observable  in  those  girls’  schools  where  much 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  lace  making  and  fancy  work. 

As  a general  result,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  defects  we  have  noticed, 
as  indicative  of  the  abuse  and  inefficiency  of  endowed  schools  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  traced  to  the  following  principal  causes — first,  the  want  of  inspection, 
conducted  with  authority,  by  duly  qualified  inspectors,  visiting  at  short  and 
uncertain  intervals ; secondly,  the  want  of  properly  trained  masters,  receiving 
adequate  remuneration,  and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the 
prospects  of  promotion,  and  of  retiring  pensions  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  these  Tables,  without  calling  particular 
attention  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  question  of  free  admission,  and 
the  general  disregard  of  the  directions  of  founders  and  donors  of  charities  in 
this  respect.  We  have  already  noticed  this  serious  defect  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  it  is  equally  observable  in  schools  of  Bangor,  Ballyma- 
private  foundation  ; and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there  should  be  for  all  Free  connell,  and  Bally- 
Schools,  a clear  definition  and  public  announcement  of  the  rights  of  pupils  to  National, 
free  admission,  and  the  qualifications  expected  from  them.  p' 


Endowments  not  in  Operation. 


The  number  of  educational  endowments  throughout  Ireland,  which,  though 
proved  to  exist,  are  not  in  operation,  is  very  considerable,  being  296  in 
number.  In  some  counties  it  is  more,  in  others  less,  but  the  aggregate  Tables,  Vol.  iii. 
value  of  the  fund  thus  lying  unused  for  the  purposes  of  education  is  great,  p-  732. 
amounting  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  the  annual  sum  of  £7,170  11s.  11  d. 
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Montalto,  Russell, 
and  William 
p.  440. 
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Observations  on  The  majority  of  these  endowments  are  individually  of  small  amount,  but  this 
Tables,  vol.  hi.  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  small  endowments  belonging  to  schools  which 

have  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  were  indebted  for  their  origin  or  principal  support  to 

societies  which  at  one  time  received  annual  grants  from  P arliament.  Owing  either 
to  the  discontinuance  of  the  assistance  received  from  these  sources,  or  to  other 
causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  population,  and  the  competition  of  new  schools, 
many  of  the  schools  thus  endowed  have  been  given  up.  The  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  funds  of  these  foundations  have  been  applied  to  other  educational 
purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  founders,  is  small.  In  some 
Townseud-strect  cases,  however,  this  has  been  done,  and  the  same  probably  might  have  been 
Orphan  Girls’,  effected  in  others,  were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  which  now 

P.  90;  attends  any  endeavour  to  procure  a legal  authorization  for  making  such  changes. 

Hall’s  Endowment,  Tq  obviate  tbis,  we  recommend  that  jurisdiction,  similar  to  that  now  possessed  by 
p-  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  given  to  the  Assistant  Barrister,  as  to  all 

charities,  the  funds  of  which,  whether  arising  out  of  land  or  personal  property, 
are  of  small  amount  ; subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  on  a 
statement  of  facts  signed  by  the  Assistant  Barrister. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  which  have  been  abandoned  from  want  of  adequate 
support,  or  which  are  no  longer  needed,  we  find  others  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  required  in  the  localities  thus,  injudiciously  chosen  for  them.  In 
some  cases  of  this  sort  public  money  was  improvidently  granted  by  those  who 
were  then  intrusted  with  its  distribution  ; the  public  possess  an  especial  claim 
to  have  such  endowments  rendered  available  for  educational  purposes. 

The  bad  consequences  of  such  a state  of  things  are  numerous  and  patent. . The 
want  of  care  and  providence  which  has  caused  them  is  indirectly  productive  of 
evil,  since  it  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  donations  bequeathed  bv 
private  persons,  the  frequency  and  amount  of  which  must  greatly  depend  on  the 
confidence  which  the  public  have  in  their  being  duly  and  efficiently  applied. 
But  the  direct  effects  also  deserve  serious  consideration,  and  call  for  the  applica- 
tion of  prompt  remedies.  Many  of  the  buildings  attached  to  these  abandoned 
schools  have  already  1 alien  into  bad  repair  and  are  undergoing  a process  of  con- 
stant deterioration,  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  seriously  diminish  their  value. 
In  other  cases  they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  lost  altogether,  unless  looked 
after,  while  evidence  can  still  be  procured  of  their  creation,  or  before  the  adverse 
possession  of  the  landlords  or  of  strangers  has  conferred  an  indefeasible  title. 
We  have  pointed  out  in  the  Tables  the  individual  endowments  to  which  this 
remark  is  applicable. 

, r. Some  cases  of  adverse  possession  indicate  the  existence  of  legal  difficulties, 

Agliada  Parochial,  which  prevent  the  cheap  and  prompt  recovery  of  school-premises  from  masters 
and  others  who  improperly  overhold. 

These  arise  from  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Bill  Act,  which  excludes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  cases  where  the  title  to  land  is  called  in  question. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  an  exception  should  be  made  to  the  above  rule  as 
regards  land  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  two  acres,  which  has  been  at  any  time 
the  subject  of  an  educational  charity;  and  that  where  such  is  proved  to  have  been 
the  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assistant  Barrister,  he  should  have  full  power 
to  decide  the  rights  of  the  parties,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  at  the  next  assizes, 
or  to  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  on  a statement  of  facts  signed 
by  the  Assistant  Barrister. 

The  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments  Not  in  Operation  afford  additional 
proofs  of  that  deficienc}'-  of  supervision  and  control  on  which  we  have  already 
animadverted.  The  delays  which  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  some 
valuable  educational  charities,  have  no  doubt,  in  part,  arisen  from  the  expenses, 
delays,  and  difficulties  of  legal  proceedings,  but  still  more,  we  think,  from  the 
cause  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Among  the  endowments  which  either 
have  been  discontinued,  or  were  never  established,  some  indicate  the  absence  of 
adequate  powers  in  the  public  bodies  entrusted  with  their  management;  while 
Bertrand’s  Charity  the  history  of  others  manifests  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
p.  ss.  ' ’ Cases  also  occur  where,  owing  to  the  disagreement  of  trustees,  great  delays  have 

Tait’s  Endowment,  taken  place,  which  probably  might  have  been  avoided, had  any  authority  existed  com- 
p.  244.  petent  to  intervene,  and  whose  decision  would  have  been  listened  to  with  respect  by 

Samtfield,  p.  550.  ap  parties.  Other  endowments  indicate  the  necessity  for  supervision  and  active 
Roma?  clthSio  ' interference  on  behalf  of  charities  which  are  neglected  by  their  private  and  local 
Diocesan,' p.  718.  trustees,  such  being  not  unfrequently  the  case  where  these  are  relatives  of  the 


Killann,  p.  242. 


Noli  aval,  or  Oat- 
lands,  p.  304. 


St.  George 
Endowment, 
p.  224. 

Cotter’s  Endow- 
ment, p.  306. 
Limerick  Eree, 
p.  346. 

Illerton,  p.  686. 
Eellett’s  Endow- 
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founder  and  recipients  of  liis  bounty.  Numerous  and  striking  instances  will  also 
?be  found  in  these  Tables  of  endowments  which  have  fallen  into  abeyance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  respecting  them  of  local  parties,  and  even  of  the  very 
^persons  nominated  as  trustees,  an  ignorance  which,  we  think,  is  traceable  prin- 
cipally to  two  causes — first,  the  deficiency  of  local  records,  and  secondly  the  want 
of  a central  and  well-organized  system  of  registration,  which  might  render 
information  easily  accessible  to  all.  Had  things  been  thus  arranged  we  should 
not  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  endowments  undisputed,  yet  never  put  in 
Operation,  or  subsequently  abandoned ; accompanied,  too,  as  such  cases  frequently 
are,  by  the  loss  of  deeds,  and  the  deterioration  or  loss  of  the  property. 

The  Tables  No.  2 comprehend  a kind  of  endowments  not  in  operation,  different 
from  the  class  which  we  have  been  considering,  those,  namely,  where  the  donation 
or  bequest  is  certain  in  its  nature,  but  the  enjoyment  of  .it  by  the  charity  is 
rpostponed  until  the  happening  of  specified  events.  The  foundations  of  this  kind 
which  most  commonly  occur  are  legacies  made  subject  to  the  life  interest  of 
persons  named  in  the  will.  It  is  clear  that  this  class  of  endowments  require 
peculiar  watchfulness,  in  order  both  that  the  property  may  be  duly  secured 
during  the  period  of  its  enjoyment  by  the  third  party,  and  that  the  claim  of 
the  charity  may  be  promptly  enforced  on  the  happening  of  the  specified  event. 
The  existing  system  does  not  make  any  adequate  provision  for  securing  these  ends, 
the  attainment  of  which,  we  propose,  should  form  a part  of  the  duties  of  the 
proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 

Contingent  Endowments. 

The  endowments  which  are  given  by  will  upon  the  occurrence  of  events  which 
may  possibly  never  happen,  are  twenty-nine  in  number ; and  their  value,  so  far  as 
ascertained, "amounts  to  £883  is.  6 d.  The  observation  which  we  have  made  above, 
respecting  that  class  of  endowments  not  in  operation,  the  enjoyment  of  which  by 
the  charity  is  postponed  until  the  Occurrence  of  some  specified  event,  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  those  comprehended  under  Tables  No.  3 ; for  in  addition  to 
the  reasons  already  given,  there  generally  exists  in  such  cases,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  truth  respecting  the  contingent  events,  which  are  often 
of  a complicated  nature,  and  seldom  easily  discovered.  This  class  of  endowments, 
as  much  as  any  other,  requires  the  constant  attention  of  an  officer  charged  with 
the  duties  which  we  propose  to  intrust  to  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 

Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

The  endowments  which  -we  have  found  to  be  lost  or  expired  are  178  in 
number  ; and  their  aggregate — not  unfrequently,  also,  their  individual  value — 
is  such  as  to  require  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have  thus  seriously 
diminished  the  public  property  available  for  educational  purposes.  The  total 
acreage  of  the  endowments  thus  lost  or  expired  was  1,314a.  2r.  31p.  (exclusive 
of  sites,  less  than  one  rood).  The  annual  income  derivable  from  land  and  trust 
funds,  the  loss  of  which  to  educational  charities  has  been  ascertained  by  us,  is 
£2,574  18s.  Id.  An  inspection  of  the  Tables,  No.  4,  will  show  that  in  several 
Instances  endowments  respecting  which  no  information  was  at  first  forthcoming, 
have  been  recovered  by  means  of  the  inquiries  which  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners instituted  or  suggested.  We  think,  that  if  due  exertions  had  been  made 
to  preserve  the  evidence  of  the  existence  and  endowments  of  these  charities 
by  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  many  would  be  at  this  moment 
In  operation,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  class  as  lost,  mainly  for  want  of 
sufficient  records  and  trustworthy  evidence. 

The  Tables,  No.  4,  illustrate,  perhaps  more  fully  and  forcibly  than  any  others, 
several  of  the  topics  on  which  we  have  already  insisted. 

They  offer  numerous  cases,  where  the  loss  of  the  endowments  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevailing  absence  of  local  records,  and  accessible  sources  of  information  ; 
to  the  ignorance  or  the  neglect  of  the  trustees,  both  private  and  public  ; and  to 
that  want  of  an  efficient  and  responsible  system  of  inquiry,  supervision,  and 
■control  which,  we  regret  to  say,  too  generally  characterizes  the  management  of 
educational  charities.  It  is  not  always  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  refer  individual 
cases  of  loss  to  any  one  of  these  causes  ; for  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  found  in  combination. 
For  example,  the  absence  of  powers  enabling  the  authorities  either  to  take  charge 
of  educational  charities  promptly  themselves,  or  to  assist  others  in  doing  so,  almost 
inevitably  fosters  a spirit  of  inattention  and  indifference,  which,  even  where 
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Vide  p.  227,  infra. 


Benson’s  Endow- 
ment, p.  194. 
Ballynadrummy ; 
Bradford ; 
Ballitore,  p.  132. 
Shane’s  Castle, 
p.  442. 

Kilcommon,  Paro- 
chial, p.  260. 
Celbridge,  Incor- 
porated Society’s, 
p.  132. 

Wicklow,  Paro- 
chial, p.  260. 
Strand-street, 
Charity,  p.  94. 
Kilcarron,  p.  378. 
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the  power  exists,  postpones  intervention  not  unfrequently  until  a period  when 
interference  is  no  longer  availing.  We  have  already  noticed  the  practice  of 
trustees  selling  out  the  principal  of  the  charity  funds,  in  order  to  meet  current 
expenses  ; and  this  has  caused  the  diminution  of  various  endowments ; among 
which  we  may  refer  to  several  of  those  attached  to  the  parochial  schools  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  A public  audit  of  accounts  would,  we  think,  tend  to  check  such 
abuses.  Where  schools  are  from  any  cause  discontinued,  there  is  a manifest 
danger  that  their  endowments  may,  where  due  care  is  not  taken,  in  course  of 
time,  be  lost.  The  Tables  now  under  consideration  show  that  no  adequate 
provision  at  present  exists  against  such  a danger.  As  regards  the  schools 
thus  discontinued,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  meet  cases  of  adverse  possession,  pro- 
longed so  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  endowments. 

An  efficient  system  of  registration  of  deeds  and  wills  would  have  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  oversights  which  have  thus  occasioned  the  loss  of  various  endowments ; 
but  protection  against  similar  errors  and  oversights,  would,  we  think,  be  still 
further  insured  by  the  system  of  registering  endowments,  which  we  recommend. 
Notice  of  all  intended  judicial  sales  should  be  given  to  the  proposed  Registrar  of 
School  Endowments,  and  the  attention  of  that  officer  should  be,  under  all  circum- 
stances, carefully  directed  to  their  protection.  Another,  and  a somewhat  numerous 
class  of  losses,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  prompt  intervention  and  constant  super- 
vision, consist  of  those  where  the  funds  of  the  charity  have  been  placed  on  insecure 
investments.  Most  of  these  are  cases  where  the  security  was  merely  personal, 
and  the  trustees,  who  were  not  unfrequently  executors  or  relatives  of  the 
founders,  took  no  steps  for  the  proper  investment  of  the  property.  The 
interval  thus  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  intervention  of  competent  authorities 
was  invoked  rendered  the  employment  of  legal  measures  difficult,  and  sometimes 
futile.  The  insecurity  and  ultimate  loss  of  other  investments  has  arisen  from 
the.  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  building  houses  upon  sites  secured  only  for  short 
periods.  .This  is  closely  connected  with  the  important  subject  of  leasing  powers, 
the  defective  state  of  the  law  on  this  head  having,  probably,  necessitated  such 
an  outlay  in  particular  localities.  We  also  find  instances  where  the  public  money 
has  been  expended,  on  sites  held  by  leases  which  have  determined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  eviction  for  non-payment  of  head-rent. 

Several,  examples  occur  of  endowments  yielding  considerable  incomes  which, 
like  annuities  and  house  rents,  have  expired  ; and  a consideration  of  these  suggests 
the.  desirableness  of  conferring  powers  of  exchange,  under  wdiich  trustees, 
subject  to.  proper  control,  might  vary  securities,  and  convert  such  terminable 
interests  into  a permanent  fund.  We  also  find  in  those  Tables  losses  occa- 
sioned, chiefly,  if  not.  entirely,  by  the  ignorance  of  local  parties  and  trustees, 
arising  from  the  deficiency  of  records,  and  the  difficulty,  we  might  indeed  say, 
the  impossibility,  which  at  present  exists  of  procuring  such  full  and  accurate 
information  as  would  be  readily  supplied  by  central  authorities  in  a well- 
organized  system. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  M’Blain,  in  his  General  Report,  observes  as  follows  : — 

“ very  few  instances  have  I found  that  proper  records  of  the  schools  which 
came  under  my  notice  have  been  preserved,  or  that  proper  books  of  account 
have  been  kept.  Owing  to  neglect  in  these  particulars  I have  often  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  simplest  matters  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  or  the  expenditure  and  funds  of  the  schools. 

“ I -would  suggest  that  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  safe 
custody  of  original  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  endowed  schools.  Many  of 
these  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  private  and  irresponsible  parties,  and  many 
have  been  lost.or  are  not  forthcoming  now,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  or 
default  of  the  individuals  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted.  Of  course  where 
the  muniments  of  title  have  been  lost  or  cannot  be  produced,  the  security  of  the 
endowment  will  be  imperilled ; and  that  this  is  no  merely  fanciful  danger, 
several  cases  of  schools  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  sufficiently  attest.  It 
appears,  to  me,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  some  proper  depository  should 
be  provided,  where  the  trust  deeds  and  other  muniments  of  endowed  schools  may 
be  lodged  for.  safe  preservation.” 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  such  provision  for  the  safe  custody  of  all 
instruments  relating  to  educational  charities,  and  the  protection  of  their  endow- 
ments, at  present  exists  so  far  as  relates  to  foundations  consisting  of  personal 
property,  yet  it  might  be  thought  that  the  case  was  different  with  respect  to 
endowments  of  real  property,  which  would  seem  to  be  protected  by  the  operation 
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of  the  Acts  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Wills  in  Ireland,  and  the  machinery  Observations  on 
of  the  office  designed  to  carry  out  their  provisions.  That  such,  however,  is  by  no  Tables,  yoi.  nr. 
means  the  case  is  established  'in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  history  of  numerous  NewtowIibarry>  216_ 
endowments  recorded  in  the  Tables,  in  relation  to  which  it  appears  that  the  KUmoe;  CodkeSugh^ 
school  sites  have  been  sold  by  order  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  the  Court  Dunliollojruo  ; Carrick- 
of  Chancery,  or  private  parties,  without  preserving  any  recognition  of  the  title  Poor> 

of  the  charity.  We  have  collected  and  referred  in  the  margin  to  these  cases,  ^302. ri  ^ 

in  some  of  which  only  has  compensation  been  obtained  for  the  loss  sustained  cn 

by  the  charity  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  estate.  Two  of  these  are, 
however,  of  so  remarkable  a character  that  we  desire  to  draw  attention  more  Abbeville. 
particularly  tO  them.  _ Harvest  ’ 

The  history  of  the  endowment  now  lost,  but  once  belonging  to  the  Kilcarron  ^S0“dprs78.B; 
school,  is  very  fully  given  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner  in  his  report.  It  is  £‘^4®";  Sofmont, 
narrated  by  him  as  follows  : — . 

“ It  appears  from  the  statement  of  George  Bethel,  who  had  been  master  of  pr®“ one 
this  school,  that  in  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  Smith,  who  became  entitled 
to  the  Kilcarron  estate,  served  Bethel  with  notice  to  quit ; but  the  latter,  instead 
of  resting  on  the  fee-farm  grant  (of  the  existence  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  aware, 
but  which  he  had  not  in  his  possession),  submitted  to  become  tenant  to  Mr. 

Smith.  He  states,  that  on  a previous  occasion,  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Smith  being  about 
to  convert  the  schoolhouse  into  a barrack  for  the  constabulary,  in  the  year  1844 
or  1845,  he  (George  Bethel)  wrote  to  ‘ Edward  Litton,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Leeson- 
street,  Dublin,’  apprizing  him  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  evident  that 
the  person  intended  was  John  Litton,  Esq.,  the  solicitor  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  probably  owing  to  this  mistake,  he  got  no  answer; 
and  not  being  in  a position  to  sustain  his  title  under  the  fee-farm  grant,  he 
became  tenant  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  now  tenant  of  Mr.  Going,  the  purchaser  of 
the  lands  from  the  Commissioners  for  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland, 
who,  it  seems,  purchased  without  reserve  of  any  right  under  the  fee-farm  grant 
for  a school.  The  house  has  been  entirely  removed/’ 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner'  furnishes  the  following  information  in  a second 
report  on  this  endowment : — “ In  my  former  report  on  this  case,  I stated  that 
the  premises  granted  for  this  school,  by  Ralph  Smith  (20th  September,  1825),  to 
two  trustees,  Rev.  Joseph  Rogers  and  Thomas  Hemsworth,  had  been  sold  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland,  without  reservation 
of  any  right  derived  from  that  grant.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Baron  Richards,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  in  whose  office  the  proceedings 
for  a sale  had  been  conducted,  having  been  called  to  the  case,  his  Exammer, 

Mr.  Rothwell,  has  forwarded  a statement  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
Endowed  Schools  on  the  subject.  In  that  statement  it  is  admitted  that  the 
premises  were  sold  as  I had  reported  ; but  it  is  alleged — first,  that  no  part  of  the 
lands  of  Kilcarron  was  ever  enjoyed  under  the  grant;  secondly,  that  every  person 
in  possession  of  the  lands  of  Kilcarron  was  served  with  notice  of  the  sale,  and  no 
claim  was  made  in  respect  of  the  grant ; thirdly,  that  the  premises  which  had 
been,  up  to  the  year  1845,  occupied  in  connexion  with  a school,  were  situate, 
not  in  Kilcarron,  but  in  a townland  called  Kilgaslcy,  which  had  been  also  the 
property  of  Ralph  Smith,  and  sold  by  the  Commissioners  ; and  that  the  fact  of 
the  grant  having  been  made,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner  after 
the  sale,  but  before  the  settlement  of  the  final  schedule  of  incumbrances  and  the 
distribution  of  the  purchase  money,  personal  application  was  made  to  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  and  Messrs.  M'Causland  andFetherston,  solicitors  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  to  ascertain  if  any  claim  was  made  in  respect  of  the  grant, 
and  that  notice  of  the  final  schedule  was  served  on  the  supposed  solicitor  for  the 
Archdeacon  of  Killaloe,  and  on  Messrs.  M‘Causland  and  Fetherston,  and  that  no 
claim  was  made  ; fourthly,  that  the  schoolhouse  had  been  removed  in  the  year 
1845,  and  that  the  lands  were  in  the  occupation  of  George  Bethel,  as  tenant  to 
the  owner,  at  a rent ; fifthly,  that  no  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  paid  out  to 
any  incumbrancers  whose  demands  were  not  prior  to  grantor’s  estate  and  the  deed 
of  grant.  _ # 

“ There  not  being  time  for  me  to  revisit  the  locality,  I communicated  with 
George  Bethel,  before  mentioned,  and  who  had  been  the  master  of  the  school, 
and,  as  such,  in  possession  of  the  lands  presumed  to  have  been  granted  for  the 
school,  and  who  now  holds  them  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  as  stated  ; and  at 
appears  that  the  first  statement  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  that  no  school  was  ever  estab- 
lished under  the  grant  in  the  townland  of  Kilcarron,  and  that  the  premises 
& 2 C 2 
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belonging  to  the  school  were  situated  in  the  adjoining  townland  of  Kilgasky* 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rothwell,  is  correct.  But  it  further  appears  that  the  district 
comprising  the  two  townlands,  Kilcarron  and  Kilgasky,  was  known  by  the  name 
of,  and  was  generally  called  Kilcarron,  being  the  name  of  the  residence  and 
demesne  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Smith  ; that  the  demesne  of  Kilcarron  extended  into 
the  townland  of  Kilgasky,  and  was  meared  on  the  east  by  the  school  premises. 
Now,  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  deed  are  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  which 
correspond  exactly  with  the  premises  occupied  in  connexion  with  the  school,  the 
western  boundary  being  stated  to  be  Kilcarron  demesne  ; and  it  appears  that  the 
lands  are  within  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  perches  of  the  boundary  of  the  town- 
land  of  Kilcarron.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  although  the  lands- 
were  described  as  being  part  of  Kilcarron,  the  land  on  which  the  school-house 
was  erected  was  the  same  as  that  granted  and  intended  to  be  granted  by  the- 
deed,  and  this  could  have  been  ascertained  without  any  difficulty. 

“ As  to  the  second  and  third  statements  of  Mr.  Rothwell  it  is  observable,  that 
it  is  not  alleged  that  any  application  was  made,  or  notice  given,  to  the  persons* 
who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  grant,  were  obviously  the  proper  persons  to  receive 
notice,  viz.,  the  grantees  in,  and  trustees  under  the  deed,  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
Iiemsworth,  who,  I believe,  were  then  both  alive.  I know  that  one  of  them,. 
Mr.  Hemsworth,  was  living,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  Abbey  ville,  of  which 
place  he  js  described  in  the  deed,  although  he  has  since  died.  The  parties  served 
with  notice  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  special  connexion  with  the  school  or- 
endowment,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  called  on  to  interfere, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  who  are  the 
solicitors  of  ‘ the  Commissioners  of  Education but  it  seems  that  notice  was 
given  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  solicitors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
who  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  case,  and  in  this  respect  there  seems  to- 
me to  have  been  a palpable  miscarriage  in  the  proceedings. 

“As  to  the  fourth  statement  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  it  is  quite  true  that  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  George  Bethel  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  and,  I presume,  received, 
the  usual  notice  served  on  occupiers.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  became- 
tenant  to  Mr.  Smith  are  stated  in  my  original  report.  It  would  appear,  that  by 
a mistake  on  his  part  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  Solicitor  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  rights  to  the  land  when  interfered  with  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith.  He- 
is  unable  now  to  state  what  was  the  exact  claim  which  he  made,  if  at  all,  on  the 
service  of  the  notice  on  him ; but  he  had  become,  long  before,  tenant  from  year 
to  year  to  Mr.  Smith. 

. “ The  fifth  statement  suggests  a point  of  law  as  a justification  of  the  sale, 
viz.,  that  the  grant  of  the  land  was  not  valid  as  against  creditors  who  had 
charges  on  the  estate  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  estate  of.  the  grantor. 
Mr.  Ralph  Smith. 

“ It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  was  tenant  for  life  of  the  lands, 
and  as  there  is  no  allegation  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  presumed  that  lie  was 
possessed  or  seized  of  such  an  estate  as  to  bring  him  within  the  class  of  persons 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  schools  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  the  50th 
year  of  his  Majesty  Geo.  III.  chap.  33,  under  the  powers  of  which  Act  the  grant 
is  professed  to  be  made  ; that  Act  authorized  all  persons  whatsoever  seized  of 
any  lands  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  life,  in  possession,  with  immediate  remainder 
to  his,  her,  or  their  issue,  of  any  interest  in  lands  by  his  or  their  deeds,  to  grant 
any  part  of  such  lands,  not  exceeding  two  Irish  acres,  not  being  situated  within 
the  liberties  of  any  city  or  corporate  town,  of  whatever  value  the  same  might  be,, 
and  being  no  part  of  the  demesne  lands  usually  occupied  with,  or  reputed  as 
demesne,  to  any  person  or  persons,  &c.,  who  shall  be  approved  of  for  that  purpose 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  lands  lay,  and  to  his  and  their  heirs* 
and  successors  in  fee  simple,  or  for  any  lesser  interest,  such  approbation  to  be 
expressed  by  such  bishop,  being  a party  to,  and  signing  and  sealing  such  deed  in 
trust,  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
regulations  in  the  deed  to  be  mentioned.  The  Act  does  not  contain  any  provision 
expressly  making  the  grant  effectual  against  all  persons  whatsoever  having  inte- 
rests or  estates  in  the  land  prior;  or  subsequent  to  the  estate  of  the  grantor.  And 
it  might  have  been  a question  of  some  difficulty  under  that  Act,  whether  persons 
having  interests  in  the  land  prior  to  such  estate  would  be  bound  thereby,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a subsequent  Statute  settles  the  question.  By  section  10  of  the 
4th  Geo.  IV.  chap  86,  it  is  enacted,-  among  other  things,  that  all  lauds  and 
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grounds  which  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  granted  or  conveyed  for  the  building 
of  any  schoolhouse,  or  for  the  endowment,  or  in  trust,  or  for  the  use  of  any 
schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  50th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  S3,  1 shall  become,  and  be  and  remain  absolutely  vested  in  the  person  or 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  whom  such  lands  or  grounds  was,  or  were, 
or  shall  be  conveyed  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  free  from  all  demands  or 
claims  of  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and 
without  being  at  any  time  subject  to  any  question  as  to  any  right,  title,  or  claim 
thereto,  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  same.’ 

“The  deed  in  the  present  case  seems  to  have  been  executed  in  exact  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  first-mentioned  statute,  all  the  parties  thereto,  including 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  having  executed  it,  and  it  was  registered  in  the  Office 
for  the  Registration  of  Deeds.  It  appears  to  me  that,  referring  to  the  enactment 
to  which  I have  last  referred,  the  sale  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
sale  took  place  in  order  to  discharge  incumbrances  affecting  the  lands  prior  to 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  the  grantor.” 

The  site  of  the  Kilmeaden  school  was  also  sold  by  the  Incumbered  Estates’ 
Court ; although,  in  this  case,  it  was  re-conveyed  by  the  purchaser,  in  consequence 
of  proceedings  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  when  the  circumstances 
were  brought  under  their  notice  by  us.  These  are  stated  by  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, in  his  reports,  as  follows : — “The  only  permanent  endowment  which  this 
school  possessed  was  a lease,  bearing  date  January,  1824,  from  John  D.  Langley 
and  Charles  Langley,  to  John  Malcolmson  and  Robert  Hardum,  of  twenty-two 
perches  of  land,  on  which  the  house  is  erected,  for  ever,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Kilmeaden,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one  pepper-corn.  This  is 
the  representation  made  to  me  of  the  lease  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bourke,  the  rector  of 
the  parish ; but,  as  the  lease  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
this  representation  can  be  verified.  The  Commissioners  are  also  aware  that  the 
estate  of  the  lessor  in  that  lease  has  been  lately  sold  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  and  that  the  purchaser,  Rev.  William  M‘Cance, 
claims  to  hold  the  land  discharged  of  any  such  lease.  I have  seen  his  convey- 
ance, and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right  in  this  view,  as  that  lease  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  way  noticed  in  the  schedule,  and  the  house  admittedly  stands  on  the 
property  purchased  by  Mr.  M'Cance,  as  described  in  the  conveyance.” 

“ Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  case  of  this  endowment  has  been 
brought  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  Clare-street,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  its  protection. 
They  accordingly  instructed  their  solicitor  to  take  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  who  made  a conditional 
order  that  the  school  premises  should  be  conveyed  by  the  purchaser,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  new  trustees,  for  educational  purposes.  Against  this  order  the 
purchaser  appealed  to  the  full  court,  and  his  appeal  having  been  disallowed,  with 
costs,  he  subsequently  appealed  to  tlie  Privy  Council.” 

“ The  order  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commissioner  was  substantially 
affirmed,  and  Mr.  M'Cance  has  consented  to  re-con vey.” 

Taking,  therefore,  the  foregoing  facts  into  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  expedient  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed  to  register  all  bequests, 
devises,  and  trusts  for  school  or  educational  purposes,  and  to  report  annually 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  endowments,  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
amount  of  the  trust  property  that  became  vested  in  them ; and  that  all  deeds, 
documents,  leases,  and  papers,  in  the  power  or  possession  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
(Ireland)  Commission,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Com- 
missioners, the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Kildare-place 
Society,  and  the  originals  or  copies  of  all  other  deeds,  or  perfect  extracts  there- 
from, containing  bequests  or  devises  for  such  purposes,  should  be  deposited  with 
such  Registrar,  who  should  make  an  index  thereof,  and  preserve  the  same. 

In  addition,  however,  to  cases  of  mere  oversight  or  ignorance,  we  regret  to 
have  to  call  attention  to  others  where  the  loss  can  only  be  attributed  to  culpable 
neglect  and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  private  trustees  and  of  public  boards. 
The  most  striking  examples  of  such  negligence  will  be  found  among  endowments 
which  once  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  but  which  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Board  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted.  We  refer  to  those 
cases  where  the  discontinuance  of  schools  has  been  accompanied  by  the  surrender 
or  re-conveyance  of  the  sites  to  the  landlords,  without  obtaining  any  compensa- 
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tion  for  the  property  thus  parted  with,  although  its  value  had  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  erection  of  houses,  built  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity.  W e mention  in-  the  margin  two  of  these  lost  endowments.  One  of  them, 
alone  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  sum  of  upwards  of  £1,000,  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  sites  and  premises  thus  lost  to  the  foundation  is  very  considerable. 

Alleged  Endowments. 

We  have  placed  in  the  Tables,  No.  5,  all  cases  where  some  indication  of  an 
endowment  having  existed  appeared  from  the  results  of  inquiries  of  previous 
Commissioners,  or  in  evidence  tendered  to  us,  but  with  reference  to  which  we 
were  on  inquiry  able  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  endowment,  or  were  unable 
to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any. 

These  Tables  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  existing  arrangements  fail  to 
insure  a full  and  accurate  record  of  educational  charities.  Many  of  the  alleged 
endowments  were  found  to  be  annual  payments  of  a purely  voluntary  nature, 
or  funds,  the  application  of  which  to  the  purposes  of  education  was  merely  dis- 
cretionary with  the  trustees.  The  frequent  imperfection  of  the  descriptions  given, 
and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  them,  shows  the  deficiency  of  authentic  infor- 
mation and  permanent  records ; and  this  is  the  more- remarkable,  since,  in  a large 
proportion  of  the  cases  comprised  in  these  Tables,  the  inquiries  were  instituted 
on  the  authority  of  the  reports  of  previous  Commissions,  and  the  books  :of  public 
Boards.  . In  very  many  instances  the  examination  we  have  caused  to  be  instituted 
respecting  the  allegations  thus  made,  has  terminated  in  showing  that  no  such 
endowments  existed ; that  they  were  appropriated  to  purposes  other  than  those 
of  education ; that  the  payments  were  voluntary  or  discretionary ; that  the  funds 
were  not  properly  secured,  or  that  the  alleged  endowments  were  identical  with 
some  other  foundations. 

All  these  classes  of  cases  afford  testimony  of  the  existence  of  the  defects  which 
we  have  indicated  above,  and  the  consideration  of  them  tends  still  further  to 
convince  us  of  the  necessity  for  remedial  measures  for  insuring  the  safety  of 
educational  charities. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE  IN  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  collected 
with  reference  to  education,  and  especially  to  intermediate  education  in  Ireland, 
enable  us  to  state  at  some  length  our  impressions  respecting  its  present  state ; 
and  we  think  it  right  to  accompany  these  remarks  -with  some  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  extensive  changes,  not  of  detail 
only,  but  affecting  the  general  course  of  education  now  pursued  in  the  grammar 
schools,  are  needed,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  real  wants  of 
our  time,  and  to  avert  the  great  social  dangers  which  would  necessarily  ensue, 
if  the  standard  of  instruction  for  the  upper  classes  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  any  essential  points  below  that  level  to  which  primary  instruction  has  gra- 
dually attained.  This  last  has,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  been  steadily 
rising  in  Ireland  ; and  in  some  important  respects  it  now  holds  a position  with 
reference  to  the  former  which  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  from  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  or  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
society.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  review  briefly  the  various  branches  of  educa- 
tion, and  more  especially  of  grammar-school  education  as  offered  to  our  own 
observation,  or  presented  to  us  in  evidence.  These  remarks,  together  with  the 
recommendations  we.  have  to  offer,  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four 
heads,  embracing — first,  the  general  development  of  intellect  in  scholars;  secondly, 
their  practical  training,  considered  with  reference,  both  to  their  general  duties 
as  members  of  society  and  to  the  special  career  for  which  they  may  be  destined  ; 
thirdly,  their  religious  and  moral  discipline  ; and  fourthly,  their  aesthetic  culture. 

Intellectual  Education. 

The  requirements  of  a modern  course  of  instruction  and  mental  training  are 
of  two  kinds,  literary  and  scientific.  The  first  of  these,  so  far  as  concerns  our 
present  subject,  comprises,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Dictation,  English  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  and  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Geography,  and  History;  while  the  second  embraces,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
Elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology. 
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Although  the  phrase,  an  “English  Education”  is  sometimes  narrowed  and  made 
to  mean  little  more  than  reading  and  writing,  we  think  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  very  far  from  conveying  its  real  significance..  This  is  obscured  by  the 
prevalence  of  ideas,  derived  from  an  antiquated  standard  of  education,  and 
still  to  a great  extent  predominant  in  our  grammar  schools.  Our  conception 
of  the  real  import  of  this  phrase  will  be  shown  by  the  observations  which  we 
beg  to  submit  under  each  of  the  above  heads. 


COURSE. OR 
Instruction  and 
Discipline. 


Literary  Instruction. 


Reading. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly 
taught.  We  rarely  met  with  a pupil  whose  elocution  evinced  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and.  the  grammatical 
relation  of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  othei*.  We  attribute  this  general 
prevalence  of  bad  reading  to  several  causes,  amon^  which  the  most  promi- 
nent are — ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  words  ; want  ot 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  sentence 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  sentences  themselves  ; 
and  lastly,  lack  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  modulating  the  voice.  . I he 
deficiencies  of  instruction  in  grammar,  logic,  and  music,  thus  found  to  exist  in 
the  most  elementary  branch  of  a good  English  education,  arise,  we  think,  from 
causes  which  equally  affect  its  higher  departments.  We  would  particularly 
point  attention  to  two— the  one  being  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  value  to 
every  educated  man.  of  a sound  knowledge  of  his  own  language  and  literature; 
and  the  second,  the  practice  that  too  generally  prevails  in  grammar  schools,  of 
committing  the  English  department  to  an  inferior  class  of  persons,  holding  very 
subordinate  positions,'  and  receiving  inadequate  remuneration,  lhe  latter  ot 
these  errors  inevitably  results  from  the  former. 

The  system  of  intermediate  education  cannot  be  brought  into  a satisfactory  state 
until  it  has  undergone  great  changes  in  both  of  these  respects  ; and  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  while  the  details  of  every  department  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
intrusted  to  subordinates,  the  general  supervision  of  the  English,  no  less  than 
of  the  Classical  and  Scientific  departments,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
head  master,  and  that  its  conduct  and  management  ought  to  be  committed  to 
the  charge  of  accomplished  scholars.  _ „ 

Having  spoken  in  terms  of  condemnation  respecting  the  style  of  elocution 
commonly  met  with  in  schools,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  in  some  cases  the 
correct  reading  of  the  pupils  was  a marked  indication  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  teachers. 


Writing. 

The  practice  of  teaching  to  write  on  slates,  is,  no  doubt,  economical,  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  progress  it  may  answer  sufficiently  well ; but  we  do  not  think 
that  it  can  take  the  place  of  writing  with  paper  and  pen.  We  frequently 
observed  a neglect  to  use  engraved  head-lines  even  when  these  were  furnished 
to  the  schools,  the  result  of  such  omission  being  that  the  pupils  learned  to  imitate 
the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  We  think  it  right  to  record  our  approba- 
tion of  the  method  of  tuition  in  the  art  of  writing  pursued,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  The  first  line  in  the  page  is  an  ordinary  engraved  head- 
line ; the  second  is  blank  ; the  third  and  each  alternate  line  in  the  rest  of  the 
pao-e  exhibits  a faint  tracing  of  the  head  line.  The  pupil  fills  in  the  page,  being  m 
one  line  left  to  proceed  without  assistance,  whilst  in  the  succeeding  one  he  is 
aided  by  the  tracing.  The  excellent  effects  of  this  system  may  be.  ascribed  to 
two  circumstances  •:  one  being,  that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  in  this  way 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  contrast  between,  his  own  copy  and  the  model  proposed  for 
his  instruction  ; the  other,  that  in  thus  retracing  his  steps,  he  not  only  observes 
his  errors,  but  learns  how  to  correct  them.  The  instruction  in  free-hand  drawmg 
given  to  junior  pupils  in  many  of  the  continental  schools  is  found  conducive  to 
their  improvement  in  writing,  and  the  example  thus  set  might,  we  think,  be 
advantageously  followed  in  this  country.  . , , ^ 

We  also  found  that  short-hand  was  taught  in  the. Christian  Brothers  behoof  ao  Ev.  2353. 
Tralee ; and  the  proceedings  of  the  Public  Court  which  we  held  at  that  place  were 
reported  for  a newspaper  by  a schoolboy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
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We  recommend  that  the  copy  books  should  be  preserved,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Inspectors,  at  their  successive  visits,  to  form  a judgment  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils.  We  noticed  with  disapproval  that,  in  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  the  head-master  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  copy- 
books as  fast  as  they  were  filled  up  by  the  scholars,  and  applying  the  proceeds  to 
his  own  use. 

We  would  observe  that  increasing  prominence  is  given  to  good  writing,  as 
one  of  the  tests  for  the  granting  of  certificates  by  your  Majesty’s  Civil  Service 
Commissioners. 

English  Dictation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  exercising  the  pupils  in  writing  from 
dictation  lias  been  hitherto  much  neglected,  and  that  its  importance  as  an  element 
of  universal  education  is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary 
schools,  however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully,  and  with 
better  results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  In  these  last  the  amount  of 
time  and  care  devoted  to  it  are  quite  disproportionate  to  the  demands  of  a 
branch  of  education  which,  in  our  judgment,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  persons  in  every  rank,  and  is  especially  so  for 
the  educated  gentleman.  Even  in  cases  where  an  anxiety  was  expressed  to 
promote  this  study,  we  observed  that  lessons  in  dictation  were  supposed  to 
occupy  an  undue  amount  of  time,  and  were,  consequently,  postponed  to  pursuits 
which,  though  certainly  important,  are  not  more  so  than  that  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a great  error  ; for,  when  intelligently 
conveyed,  no  lessons  are  more  instructive  than  those  in  English  dictation,  nor 
could  the  time  of  the  pupils  be  better  employed  than  in  folloAving  them.  We 
think  they  ought-  to  form  part  of  the  daily  course,  at-  all  events  for  the  less 
advanced  pupils ; because  they  furnish  the  best  means  of  instruction  in  some  parts 
of  an  English  education  which,  though  elementary,  are  very  material.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  requisites  of  ortho- 
graphy..  Without  an  acquaintance  with  these,  it  is  impossible  that  anyone 
can  write  a good  letter  ; much  less  can  he  succeed  in  the  more  difficult 
species  of  composition.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  of  education,  as  re- 
gards not  only  the  poorer,  but  the  middle  classes,  have  been  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  your  Majesty’s  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  They  state,  in  their  First  Report,  “ that,  although  the  range 
“ of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  a modern  foreign  lan- 
“ guage,  history,  geography,  &c.,  the  great  majority  of  rejections  have  been 
“ occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  but  by  inability  to  spell  with 
“ ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreover,  have  not  been  errors  in  words  of 
“ rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  but  discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of 
“ every-day  use.”  They  add,  that  out  of  a list  of  185  rejected  candidates,  who 
were  examined  (among  other  things),  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  tested  as 
to  their  power  of  correcting  the  orthography  of  a lithographed  manuscript,  pur- 
posely misspelt,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of  spelling 
alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with  bad  writing ; 
while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  entered  more  or  less  into  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

The  practice  of  copying  printed  extracts,  selected  from  good  authors,  would, 
Ave  think,  tend  to  train  the  junior  pupils  in  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
orthography  and  punctuation,  and  to  give  them  habits  of  accuracy.  This 
exercise  Avould  also  afford  an  introduction  to  English  dictation,  which 
should  itself  be  made  subservient  to  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
English  composition.  In  reviewing  all  such  exercises,  the  master  should  com- 
ment upon  the  mistakes  into  which  the  pupils  have  fallen,  pointing  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  class  the  rules  which,  in  each  instance,  have  been  violated. 
This,  Ave  think,  is  a point  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  one  of  great- 
importance.  Among  the  subjects  for  such  observations,  the  teacher  should 
include  not  only  errors  in  orthography  and  punctuation,  but  the  Avant  of  neatness 
and  propriety  in  the  writing.  The  dictation  lessons  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
ought  to  be  corrected  out  of  school -hours  by  the  master,  Avhose  remarks,  addressed 
to  the  entire  class  on  the  folloAving  day,  Avould  thus  have  more  Aveight.  We 
may  add,  that  when  the  passages  are  judiciously  selected  by  an  intelligent  teacher, 
the  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  made  a channel,  not  only  for  giving  direct 
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instruction  of  the  most  valuable  and  effectual  nature  in  English  grammar,  but 
for  incidentally  imparting  much  interesting  knowledge  in  collateral  subjects, 
such,  for  example,  as  geography  and  history.  Thus,  we  may  gather  from  this 
department  also  the  importance  of  committing  even  the  most  elementary  branches 
to  minds  possessing  qualifications  much  higher  than  those  which  might,  on 
a superficial  examination,  seem  sufficient.  It  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  found 
that  teachers  of  an  inferior  stamp  are  incapable  of  imparting,  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  direct  instruction  even  of  an  elementary  character  ; while  their  deficien- 
cies, both  of  heart  and  head,  entirely  disqualify  them  from  realizing  the  great 
aims  of  a good  education,  in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word. 

English  Grammar , Composition , and  Literature. 

If,  as  already  stated,  the  standard  at  present  maintained  with  respect  both 
to  the  instructors  of  youth  and  the  instruction  given,  is  unsatisfactory  with 
reference  to  the  inferior  branches  of  an  English  education.;  its  deficiencies  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  still  more  striking  as  regards  the  higher  departments. 
"We  have,  however,  in  some  instances,  found  in  masters  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  assigning  to  these  subjects  a much  higher  place,  and  of  devoting 
to  them  a far  larger  share  of  time  and  attention  than  have  hitherto  been 
allotted  in  the  general  scheme  of  education,  and  especially  in  that  pursued  in 
grammar  schools.  We  have  also  received  testimony  to  the  value  attached 
by  intelligent  men  of  business  and  others  to  a liberal  English  education,  both  as 
indicating  general  mental  progress,  and  as  furnishing  special  qualifications  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  incident  to  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

We  found,  in  the  grammar  schools  visited  by  ourselves,  a prevailing  deficiency 
of  sound  instruction  in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  English 
words,  and  a very  general  neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of 
sentences.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  confirmed  these  observations  in 
their  reports  on  various  schools  which  came  under  their  inspection. 

As  already  remarked,  these  fundamental  defects  are  -the  chief  causes  of  bad 
reading,  but  their  influence  extends  much  farther,  for  their  existence  precludes 
the  possibility  of  attaining  a correct  style  of  speaking  and  wilting  in  our  own 
language  ; and  these  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  which 
any  man  can  possess,  let  his  rank  and  position  in  society  be  what  it  may. 

Regarded  as  a means  to  this  end,  we  consider  that  the  study  of  grammar 
merits  much  attention ; and  we  by  no  means  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  the  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  dead  languages  can 
supply  the  place  of  a direct  study  of  that  of  our  own  tongue,  although,  no  doubt, 
the  former,  if  judiciously  used,  may  materially  facilitate  the  latter. 

The  attention  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  might  be  directed,  in  connexion 
with  their  grammatical  studies,  to  such  elementary  portions  of  logic  as  an  expe- 
rienced teacher,  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  could  usefully  convey 
by  means  of  oral  instruction.  When  the  Aristotelian  logic  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  science  examination  of  undergraduates  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  was 
taught  in  Irish  schools.  In  making  this  remark,  however,  we  have  no  intention 
of  recommending  the  introduction  of  logic  as  a separate  department  into  general 
intermediate  education,  much  less  would  we  wish  to  see  any  attempt  at  teaching 
metaphysics  to  schoolboys. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  enlarge  on  the  benefits,  extending  not  only 
to  the  wider  social  relations  of  life,  but  to  the  domestic  well-being  of  the 
many,  which  would  flow  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a practical  facility  in 
English  composition,  especially  in  its  simpler  forms.  Numerous  and  undeniable 
as  they  are,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  little  pains  have  hitherto  been 
taken  in  our  schools  to  secure  tlieir  realization.  In  this  respect  many  of  the 
Continental  schools  set  us  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  pupils  are 
there  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  composition,  the 
teacher  commencing  his  course  of  tuition  by  narrating  a short  story,  which  the 
scholars  are  afterwards  required  to  write  out  in  their  own.  words  from  memory. 
Your  Majesty’s  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  adopted  a test  of  proficiency 
in  English  Composition  somewhat  like  this  in  its  character,  the  selection,  namely, 
as  the  topic  upon  which  the  candidate  is  to  write,  of  “some  very  simple  and 
familiar  subject ; sometimes  an  imaginary  letter  to  a friend,  describing  an  event 
of  the  day,  or  some  place  or  book,  with  which  he  might  happen  to  be  familiar.” 
They  remark,  however,  that  “ notwithstanding  the  easy  form  they  had  in  thi3 
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manner  given  to  the  examination,  they  found  but  few  instances  in  which  a 
candidate  showed  great  facility  of  composing  even  an  ordinary  letter.”  The 
wish  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  as  clerks  and  assistants  who  are  qualified 
to  conduct  a correspondence,  and  are  able  after  receiving  brief  instructions,  to 
write  the  necessary  letters,  is  increasingly  felt  by  merchants  and  persons  engaged 
in  every  department  of  business.  The  present  state  of  education,  however,  does 
but  little  to  supply  this  want ; the  needful  facility  being  in  general  acquired 
only  after  a long  apprenticeship,  and  many  failures.  This,  we  think,  must 
be  ascribed  more  frequently  to  the  want  of  power  to  compose  correctly  in  the 
English  Language  than  to  a deficiency  in  tact  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk. 

The  exercises  employed  by  the  master  for  training  pupils  in  the  art  of  English 
Composition,  may  be  varied  indefinitely.  Subjects  may  be'  chosen  which  give 
more  and  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  good  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  until  finally  he  becomes  competent  to  amplify  a few  disjointed 
phrases  into  a connected  narrative,  having  all  its  parts  well  arranged,  and  every 
sentence  expressed  in  clear  and  appropriate  language.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  we  may  also  mention  another  test  employed  in  the  Civil  Service 
Examinations,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  heads  of  many 
departments  of  the  public  service : this  is,  a trial  of  the  candidates’  ability  to  make 
an  abstract,  or  pricis  of  official  papers  or  correspondence.  Your  Majesty’s  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  attach  great  importance  to  this  test,  on  the  ground  both  of 
its  special  value  in  various  public  departments,  and  also  as  “testing  several  impor- 
tant intellectual  qualities.”  They  express  the  hope  that  when  the  existence  of  this 
test  for  the  public  service  becomes  generally  known,  those  persons  who  are  likely 
to  enter  into  it  will  take  proper  steps  for  procuring  the  necessai'y  instruction. 
"YYe  think  that  this  recommendation  might  with  advantage  be  kept  in  view,  as 
regards  the  more  advanced  classes  of  pupils  in  grammar  schools. 

With  reference  to  a knowledge  of  English  literature,  although  the  age  at 
which  boys  usually  leave  school  would  render  it  difficult  to  introduce  much 
instruction  of  this  kind  into  the  regular  course,  we  think  that  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  master  might  do  a good  deal  towards  promoting  a taste  for  so  important 
a part  of  a liberal  education  by  reading  with  the  head  class  selections  from  the 
writings  of  our  best  English  authors.  Something,  also,  might  be  done  by  the 
establishment  of  school  lending-libraries  ; and,  as  already  observed,  the  regular 
tuition  in  the  elementary  branches  of  the  English  course  would,  in  the  hands  of 
superior  teachers,  indirectly  prove  the  means  of  imparting  much  valuable 
information  on  this  as  well  as  other  subjects. 

Modern  Languages. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  is  greatly  neglected 
in  our  grammar  schools.  Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extras , and  form 
no  part  of  the  regular  and  prescribed  course  ; but  even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  number  of  lessons  given— one,  or,  at  farthest,  two  a- week — is  quite 
inadequate  to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.  Some  masters  have,  indeed, 
sought  to  introduce  these  studies  into  the  general  system  of  education,  and  we 
received  testimony,  showing  not  only  the  practicability  of  so  doing  without 
detriment  to  classical  studies,  but  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  might  be 
expected  to  flow  from  the  union  of  these  several  branches  of  philological  study. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  change  thus  required  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  attending  to  two  things — first,  the  commencement  of  instruction  in  the 
living  languages  at  an  early  stage  of  education,  before  the  greater  part  of  a boy’s 
time  and  attention  are  engrossed  by  mathematical  and  classical  studies ; secondly, 
the  abandonment  of  the  system  at  present  pursued  of  teaching  languages  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  books.  We  would  recommend  the  substitution,  for  the  mere 
eye-knowledge  now  too  exclusively  imparted,  of  instruction  given  according  to 
the  natural  method,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  ear.  The  value  of  oral  instruction 
in  this,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  department  of  study,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
too  highly  estimated,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a means  of  awakening  the 
interest  of  the  pupils,  and  training  their  mental  and  moral  faculties,  or  as  furnish- 
ing a test  of  the  master’s  acquirements,  and  especially  of  his  capacity  for  teaching. 

We  received  at  our  public  courts  abundant  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  is  widely  felt  by  intelligent  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions  in 
the  promotion  of  these  studies.  Gentlemen  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
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commerce  and  manufactures  gave  their  testimony  to  the  increasing  importance, 
in  relation  to  their  pursuits,  of  a familiar  acquaintance  with  modern  languages,  and 
particularly  with  French  and  German.  They  also  expressed  their  conviction 
that  such  knowledge  should  embrace  not  merely  the  power  of  reading  and 
translating  these  languages,  but  of  speaking  and  writing  them  correctly,  and 
with  ease. 

Thus,  Mr.  Robert  Malcolmson,  a merchant  in  Clonmel,  deposed  that  his  firm 
were  obliged  to  procure  the  services  of  pei'sons,  not  habitually  employed  in  their 
own  establishment,  “ in  translating  contracts  and  letters,  bills  of  lading,  and 
such  like.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Revington  stated  in  evidence,  that  the  establishment  with  which 
he  was  connected  in  Limerick  “sent  a buyer  regularly  to  France ; that  they 
were  obliged  to  have  a person  in  their  counting-house  who  could  read  French  ; 
and  that  he  considered  it  would  be  for  their  interest,  if  they  had  young  men 
acquainted  with  the  French  language,  to  send  them  over  frequently  to  France.” 

Mr.  William  Franklin,  the  manager  of  the  Limerick  Branch  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland,  stated  to  us,  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  a knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  and  of  French  especially,  should  form  a part  of  that  general 
education  which  he  considered  an  essential  qualification  for  clerks  and  assistants 
in  the  bank ; since  they  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  not  only  to 
have  French  letters  read  and  answered  in  the  same  language,  but  at  times  to 
translate  other  foreign  documents  which  came  into  their  hands  as  bankers. 

Mr.  Peter  O’Connor,  a merchant  in  Sligo,  deposed  to  the  same  effect.  As  to 
German  particularly,  he  observed  that  “ he  thought  an  acquaintance  with  that 
language  necessary ; that  they  found  much  inconvenience  from  not  having  it ; and 
that  when  our  continental  neighbours  come  into  competition  with  us  they  are  suc- 
cessful, when  we  fail  for  want,  of  a knowledge  of  the  habits  and  language  of  the 
country.” 

Mr.  William  Dunville,  a merchant  in  Belfast,  likewise  gave  strong  testimony, 
both  as  to  the  great  importance  for  commercial  purposes  of  a competent  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German,  and  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  this  want  is 
supplied  in  the  existing  system  of  grammar  school  education. 

We  likewise  received  evidence  from  gentlemen  belonging  to  various  pro- 
fessions, some  of  them  being  directly  engaged  in  tuition,  all  of  whom  agreed 
in  pointing  out  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  from  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  We  concur  with  them  in  thinking 
that  the  motives  for  such  a change  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  special  wants, 
important  as  these  certainly  are,  incident  to  industrial  pursuits,  but  in  the  very 
nature  and  essential  requirements  of  modern  and  liberal  education.  Whether 
we  regard  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  opportunities  for  an 
enlarged  intercourse  thus  created,  or  consider  the  modern  languages  as  furnishing 
the  key  to  the  treasures  of  modern  literature,  and  not  less  to  a knowledge  of  the 
history  and  structure  of  our  own  language,  the  study  of  them,  and  especially  that 
of  French  and  German,  forms,  in  our  opinion,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman.  To  the  student  also,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
is  invaluable  ; for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  foundations  of  comparative  philology. 

We  believe  that  the  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
introduction  of  modern  languages  into  the  general  course  pursued  in  grammar 
schools,  are  much  over-rated  ; and  we  think  that  an  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  more  assiduous  culture  of  this  branch  of  education,  if  a prospect  were 
held  out  of  the  introduction  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  principal  continental 
languages  into  the  entrance  examinations  in  our  Universities. 

Greek  and  Latin. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  lightly  of  the  importance  of  classical  pursuits  ; on 
the  contrary,  we  consider  that  nothing  can  ever  dispense  with  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages,  as  a part  of  intellectual  discipline  in  a complete  scheme 
of  general  education.  These,  as  being  the  most  perfectly  inflected  languages, 
furnish  the  best  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  grammatical  knowledge  and 
logical  training  and  culture.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  serious  moral  imper- 
fections of  various  kinds  which  pervade  most  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
which  render  it  so  necessary  that  the  duty  of  giving  tuition  in  them  should  be 
intrusted  to  teachers  of  a superior  class,  we  think  that  a knowledge  of  the  inaster- 
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Codese  of  pieces  of  ancient  literature  is  to  be  desired,  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic  value. 
Instruction  and  Besides,  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  renders  us  unable  to  sympathize 
Discipline.  with  the  great  minds  that  have  been  formed  in  the  classical  school,  and  incapaci- 
tates  us  for  the  due  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  noblest  works  in  modern  literature. 

While,  however,  giving  due  weight  to  these  studies,  regarded  both  as  the  means 
for  acquiring  knowledge  and  as  a discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  we  are 
obliged  to  record  our  disapproval  of  the  system  of  classical  instruction  hitherto 
pursued  in  grammar  schools  in  Ireland,  which,  in  our  opinion,  requires  alteration 
in  two  important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  has  been  too  great;  and  in  the  second, 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  ordinarily  attained  is  very  imperfect,  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  labour  expended  upon  their  acquisition.  Our  conviction  on 
the  first  head  is  based  on  a consideration,  not  merely  of  the  special  demands  of 
what  is  called  a commercial  education,  but  of  those  requisites  which  we  conceive 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  a liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  general  education. 
Two  errors  are  frequently  met  with,  of  an  opposite  kind  indeed,,  but  both  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  prevalence  of  sound  educational  views  and  aims  : while  some, 
imbued  with  ideas  not  only  narrow  but  illusory,  would  limit  the  education  of 
the  commercial  man  to  objects  of  direct  and  palpable  utility ; others  disregard 
the  resources  for  mental  discipline  furnished  by  the  modern  sciences  and 
literature,  and  overlook  the  importance  of  these  as  branches  of  universal  education. 
Ev.  1222,  2653,  We  received  at  our  public  courts  a good  deal  of  evidence  bearing  on  the 
5364,  (tc!  9221,’  practicability  and  usefulness  of  combining  instruction  in  the  English  language, 
&c.  10346,  &c.  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  classics,  in  such  a manner  that  the  general  course  might 
11819’  £ 11279'  embrace  all,  without  unduly  abridging  the  special  tuition  needful  for  the  destined 
careers  of  the  pupils,  whether  professional  or  industrial.  The  testimony  thus 
given  has  confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  such  a combination,  though  no  doubt 
presenting  difficulties  well  adapted  to  test  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  the  master,  is 
practicable,  where  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  school  are  sufficient ; and  that 
if  judiciously  effected,  it  leads  to  the  better  prosecution  of  each  class  of  studies,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  general  standard  of  education  throughout  the  community. 
Annual  Report  and  We  also  think  that  pupils  intended  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  manufactures 
Course  of  Study  in  might  with  advantage  carry  on  the  study  of  Latin,  provided  they  are  not  likely  to 
the  High  School  of  be°removed  from  school  at  too  early  a period.  The  study  of  this  language  is 
Uie  Session  endinf  made  indispensable  in  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh. 

July,  1855,  pp.  v.  As  regards  the  second  ground  of  objection  to  the  existing  state  of  grammar 
vi.  ’ ’ school  education,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  teaching  the  classics  now 

E\-.  3S89, 11366,  pursued  is  very  imperfect.  One  great,  mistake  made  is  the  time  spent  in  the 
&C.  11388,  .Sic.  attempt  to  compose  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  This  is,  generally  speaking,  time 
wasted;  for  the  exercise  is  useful  only  in  the  case  of  a few  who  are  gifted  with  a 
peculiar  aptitude,  while  all  others  are  painfully  conscious  that  they  are  labouring 
in  vain.  The  same  observation  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Greek  and  Latin 
prose ; the  practice  of  composing  in  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  sound 
classical  scholarship.  We  must  note  as  another  defect,  the  insufficient  attention 
paid  to  oral  instruction,  and  to  the  practice  of  speaking  the  dead  languages, 
an  exercise  which  is  as  important  in  relation  to  them  as  to  the  modern 
languages.  We  also  think  that  far  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  attempt  to 
render  young  scholars  familiar  with  the  notes  of  commentators ; a kind  of  know- 
ledge that  is  easily  forgotten,  and  consumes  the  hours  which  would  be  better 
spent  in  acquiring  a facility  of  reading  classical  authors,  and  a more  general 
familiarity  with  ancient  literature  and  life. 

Geography. 

We  have  followed  the  usual  arrangement  in  classifying  geography  under  the 
head  of  literary  rather  than  of  scientific  studies,  and  as  one,  therefore,  which  falls 
under  the  care  of  the  English  master.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  teacher's 
qualifications  should  be  of  a much  higher  order  than  is  generally  sought  for  ; as 
the  range  of  knowledge  and  reflection  required  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject  is  very  considerable,  and  embraces  alike  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  a superior  kind.  The  inefficient  system  of  instruction  in  geography 
which  now  prevails  is  characterised  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  practice  of 
teaching  merely  by  rote,  and  from  books.  A competent  master,  on  the  contraiy, 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and  carries  all  the  principles  and 
the  main  features  of  it  in  his  head.  There  are,  we  think,  few  branches  of 
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education  in  which  the  method  of  oral  instruction  is  of  more  importance, 
whether  for  the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  On  this  head  we  desire  to  quote  the 
interesting  passage  in  which  Mr.  Horace  Mann  describes  a lesson  in  geography 
which  he  witnessed  in  a Prussian  school : — 

“I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I am  able,  a lesson  which  I heard  given  to  a class 
a little  advanced  beyond  the  elements,  remarking,  that  though  I heard  many 
lessons  given  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity 
and  effect  of  the  one  I am  about  to  describe. 

“ The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  class,  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of 
the  board.  With  a rapidity  of  hand,  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he 
made  a series  of  those  short  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map- 
engravers,  to  represent  a chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle, 
or  shot  off  a spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  Mountains, 
Hungary  ; Black  Forest  Mountains,  Wurtemberg  ; Giants’  Mountains  (Riesen- 
Gebirge),  Silesia ; Metallic  Mountains  (Erz-Gebirge),  Pine  Mountains  (Ficlitel- 
Gebirge),  Central  Mountains  (Mittel-Gebirge),  Bohemia,  &c.  &c. 

“ In  less  than  half  a minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation,  which 
separates  the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  German  Ocean  from  those 
that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented 
to  view,  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A dozen  crinkling 
strokes,  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head  waters  of  the 
great  rivers  which  flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ; 
while  the  children,  almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen 
the  torrents  dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula, 
Oder,  &c.  The  next  moment  I heard  a succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so 
rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern 
a large  number  of  dots  made  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shouts 
of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point-  in 
the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a 
circle,  of  which  the  starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was 
the  centre  ; but  now  a few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the 
incipient  continent,  extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  towards  the  plains, 
the  children  responding  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively 
lay.  "With  a few  more  flourishes,  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  towards  their 
several  terminations  ; and,  by  another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up 
along  their  banks.  By  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as 
though  they  had  been  present  at  a world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they 
flung  out  both  hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost 
vociferous,  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places,  which,  under  the 
magic  of  the  teacher’s  era)' on,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  blackboard  a beautiful  map 
of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal  rivers,  and  cities ; the  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Seas  ; and  all  so  accurately  propor- 
tioned, that  I think  only  slight  errors  would  have  been  found,  had  it  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  a scale  of  miles.  A part  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in  cor- 
recting a few  mistakes  of  the  pupils  ; for  the  teacher’s  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his 
ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand ; and,  notwithstanding  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his 
movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers,  and  turned  round  to  correct  them. 
The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions  and  answers  respecting  pro- 
ductions, climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.  &c.” 

It  is  very  important  that  geographical  instruction  should  be  addressed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  eye.  Even  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  made  a valuable 
adjunct  to  the  visual  organ  in  teaching  geography.  For  younger  pupils,  espe- 
cially, “ dissected  maps’’  are  extremely  useful,  since  they  not  only  exercise 
memoxy,  but  ingenuity  ; and  the  sight  and  handling  of  the  separate  pieces 
impress  on  the  child’s  mind  a distinct  conception  of  the  various  parts,  their 
form,  size,  and  relative  position,  with  a degree  of  vividness  which  can  be  attained 
in  no  other  way.  The  pupils  should  acquire  the  power  of  accurately  repre- 
senting to  their  own  minds  the  outlines  of  various  countries  and  the  relative 
position  of  their  chief  features.  This  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  outline 
maps,  and  by  the  habit  of  map-drawing,  a practice  which,  however,  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  we  thought  was  pursued  to  excess,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  occasion  a wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and  eyesight.  We 
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think  that  the  principle  of  the  method  of  teaching  writing,  which  we  have 
noticed  with  commendation  under  that  head,  might,  with  a slight  modification, 
be  advantageously  employed,  in  relation  to  this  department,  for  the  tuition  of 
the  more  advanced  pupil.  After  drawing  from  memory  the  country  selected, 
with  its  principal  subdivisions  and  features,  the  scholar,  having  his  own  design 
set  before  him,  might  trace  the  outlines  of  the  same  region  on  transparent 
paper,  placed  upon  a map  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

A knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  our  prin- 
cipal colonies  and  dependencies,  is  obviously  of  primary  importance,  yet,  we  regret 
to  say,  that  its  study  is  greatly  neglected  in  grammar  schools.  We  found,  in 
some  instances,  that  pupils  who  possessed  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Palestine  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  of  Ireland.  The  instruction 
given  should  embrace  not  only  the  elements  of  descriptive  and  physical,  but  also 
those  of  commercial  and  political  geography.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  all 
these  branches,  and  especially  of  the  latter  ones,  we  have  noticed  in  many  schools 
a great  deficiency.  An  intelligent  instructor  might  make  his  geography  lessons 
peculiarly  interesting  to  his  pupils  by  blending  with  them  some  information  as  to 
varieties  of  climate,  the  distribution  of  vegetable  productions  and  animals,  and  the 
different  races  of  mankind.  From  physical  geography  he  might  pass  to  geology 
and  mineralogy,  and  illustrate  what  he  taught  of  the  general  conformation  of 
the  earth’s  surface  by  reference  to  the  climate,  the  plants,  the  animals,  and  the 
minerals  of  the  country  in  which  his  school  was  situate.  The  bearings,  too,  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  upon  the  history  of  mankind,  and  generally  the 
relations  between  the  physical  and  the  moral,  worlds,  might  in  like  manner  be 
pointed  out  and  illustrated.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  might  also  be  engaged  by 
references  to  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  and  the  principal  narratives  of 
travel  by  land  and  sea  ; and  the  attention  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  would 
be  usefully  directed  to  cotemporary  aims  and  efforts  of  a like  nature,  and  to  a 
consideration  of  their  connexion  with,  and  probable  influence  on,  the  progress 
of  society.  The  instruction  of  a general  kind  thus  interwoven  with  the  simpler 
elements  of  geography  is  not  only  valuable  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  tends  to 
impress  the  latter  more  vividly  on  the  mind. 

The  foregoing  considerations  further  illustrate  the  vital  truth  that  successful 
tuition  in  those  branches  of  an  English  education,  which  we  deem  to  be  of  uni- 
versal importance,  can  only  be  secured  by  obtaining  the  services  of  superior 
men.  The  instruction  given  by  such  teachers,  even  when  only  elementary, 
is  the  reverse  of  superficial ; and  the  influence  they  exercise  on  their  pupils 
draws  out  feelings  of  confidence  and  respect  which,  apart  from  their  direct 
moral  value,  furnish  the  best  incentives  to  present  acquisition,-  and  the  surest 
foundation  for  independent  progress. 

History. 

_ We  have  rarely  found  history  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  English 
history  is,  we  think,  much  neglected  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  Irish  history 
is  entirely  so.  The  opinion  expressed  by  your  Majesty’s  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  as  to  the  great  deficiencies  in  this  department  of  education  among 
all  classes  corresponds  with  our  own  impressions.  We  feel  that  the  difficulty  of 
.teaching  mediaeval  and  modern  history  in  mixed  schools  is  considerable  ; but 
we  think  that  the  evils  arising  from  its  total  exclusion  greatly  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  which  may  arise  from  making  it  a part  of  the  general  school- 
course.  The  force  of  the  objection,  too,  must  vary  with  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances of  the  school,  and  may  occasionally  be  diminished  by  paying  a due 
attention  to  these  in  the  choice  of  the  head  master  or  of  his  assistants. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  Germany  the  elementary  principles  of  jurisprudence 
form  part  of  the  regular  course.  We  see  no  reason  why  our  own  youth 
should  not  learn  the  general  nature  of  the  laws  and  constitution  under  which 
their  country  is  governed. 

We  have  already  suggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  historical  references, 
as  part  of  the  lessons  on  geography.  We  think  that  the  instruction  directly 
given  in  history  should  be  accompanied  by  a constant  reference  to  maps, 
regarding  this  practice  as  not  only  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
subject,  but  as  furnishing  a powerful  stimulant  to  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  pupils.  By  this  means  the  great  events  which  have  characterized  the  life 
of  nations,  and  form  the  land-marks  of  social  progress,  being  presented  as  images 
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and  not  as  abstract  signs  only,  become  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind.  Maps 
expressly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  constructed  so  as  to  represent  in  a 
connected  series,  the  principal  historical  epochs,  hare  been  published  of  late 
years.  Besides  the  large  and  expensive  works  of  Spruner,  we  may  refer  to  an 
admirable  school  atlas  of  this  kind,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brewer.  It  would,  we  think,  be  very  desirable  that  school  maps  of 
this  nature,  drawn  on  a large  scale,  should  be  habitually  used  in  connexion  with 
the  history  lesson.  Such  maps,  in  addition  to  their  value  as  localizing  events, 
and  presenting  vividly  to  the  mind  the  geographical  and  political  consequences  of 
the  facts  narrated,  furnish  an  effectual  means  of  impressing  on  the  memory  the 
principal  dates  of  the  portions  of  history  selected  for  study.  Chronology,  which 
if  taught,  as  it  too  commonly  is,  as  a series  of  unconnected  dates,  is  dry  and 
easily  forgotten,  becomes  not  only  intelligible,  but  interesting,  when  associated 
with  history  and  geography,  and  applied  to  illustrate  the  succession  of  events, 
their  contemporaneous  bearings,  and  their  mutual  connexion. 

Scientific  Instruction. 

Arithmetic. 

Having  now  concluded  our  observations  on  the  departments  of  education 
which  are  chiefly  or  exclusively  literary,  we  turn  to  those  that  are  essentially 
scientific.  Among  these  arithmetic  deserves  the  foremost  place,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  utility  to  persons  in  every  position  in  society,  and  as  fur- 
nishing, when  properly  taught,  a most  valuable  means  of  mental  discipline. 
The  practice  too  generally  prevails,  and  more  especially  so  in  the  grammar 
schools,  of  intrusting  this  branch  to  persons  of  inferior  mathematical  attain- 
ments. We  regard  this  as  a great  mistake  ; for  a mechanical  facility  of  work- 
ing sums,  imparted  by  masters  possessing  no  scientific  power  themselves,  is,  even 
for  practical  purposes,  of  comparatively  little  value.  To  this  cause  we  mainly 
ascribe  that  absence  of  a sound  instruction  in  the  principles  on  which  arith- 
metical rules  and  operations  are  based,  which  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
in  the  schools  we  visited,  and  which  was  also  observed  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners in  the  schools  that  came  under  their  inspection.  In  some  schools  we  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a subject  which,  however,  receives  due  atten- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  in  those  under  the  NationalBoard. 
Mental  arithmetic  also  is  very  important,  for  its  exercise  directs  the  teacher’s 
attention  to  oral  instruction  in  opposition  to  mere  routine  book  learning,  and  trains 
the  pupils  to  a valuable  habit.  The  natural  aptitude  for  arithmetic  varies  very 
much  in  different  individuals,  and  we  remarked  with  regret  in  some  of  the 
best  schools  a neglect  of  the  less  intelligent  pupils  when  taught  simultaneously 
in  a class  with  others  possessing  greater  ability. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  convey  to  the  pupils  a practical  acquaintance 
with  existing  and  even  proposed  systems  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  has  been  made  a prominent  part  in  the  programme  of 
instruction  in  the  French  schools,  as  affording  the  best  means  of  making  the 
people ' familiar  with  the  decimal  system  which  is  not  even  yet  universally 
adopted  in  Fi'ance,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  uninstructed. 
In  our  own  country  the  difficulties  attending  a reform  of  coins,  weights,  and 
measures,  will  have  been  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  education  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

Geometry , Algebra , and  Trigonometry. 

The  value  of  these  sciences  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline  has  never  been 
doubted  ; and  the  circumstance  that  mathematical  talent  is  commonly  met  with 
in  Ireland,  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  their  cultivation  in  our  schools. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visiting  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  at  Tralee,  an 
observation  was  made  to  us  by  the  teachers  there,  which  furnishes  a proof  of  the 
use  of  geometry  as  a part  of  mental  discipline.  They  stated  that  their  scholars 
after  commencing  it  usually  made  much  more  rapid  progress  in  all  their  other 
studies.  Plane  geometry  is,  we  think,  generally  well  taught,  but  the  instruc- 
tion in  algebra  is  less  efficient,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  trained  in 
the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry  also,  though  attended  to  in  many 
of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  practice  of 
computing  numerical  examples,  if  judiciously  employed,  is  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  more  generally  adopted.  But,  as  it  may  happen  that  pupils  who  have 
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mastered  the  difficulties  of  mere  calculation  are  often  at  fault  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  for  want  of  knowing  what  calculations  they  must  actually  make,  we 
desire  to  point  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  primary  importance  of  training 
their  pupils  to  apply  general  principles. 

It  would  be,  no  doubt,  very  desirable,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  give  the  pupil 
some  familiarity  with  the  great  inventions  of  modern  mathematical  science,  alge- 
braic geometry,  and  the  differential  calculus.  But,  as  a superficial  knowledge 
of  them  is  quite  unprofitable,  and  as  the  extent  to  which  insti'uction  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  if  given  at  all,  can  be  carried,  must  vary  greatly,  not  only 
with  the  mental  aptitude  of  the  pupil,  but  with  his  practical  destination,  and  the 
amount  of  time  which  he  can  devote  to  these  subjects ; we  are  not  disposed  to 
recommend  the  general  introduction  of  them  into  the  grammar  school  course. 
We  think,  however,  that  as  sounder  methods  of  tuition  are  introduced,  under  the 
influence  of  superior  teachers,  more  could  be  done  in  this  way  than  is  generally 
supposed  ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  great  room  for  such  improvements  in  the 
method  of  instruction  exists  in  this  department,  no  less  than  in  that  of  classics. 
The  importance  of  oral  instruction  as  contra-distinguished  from  mere  book- 
learning is  equally  great  in  both. 

The  practice  of  “ cramming,”  and  the  undue  importance  often  given  to  par- 
ticular mathematical  deductions  committed  to  memory,  and  frequently  exer- 
cising no  other  faculty,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  system  of 
education.  They  impede  the  acquisition  of  a sound  knowledge  of  general 
principles,  and  interfere  with  that  mental  discipline,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
the  main  object  of  these  studies. 

Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 

We  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  or  celestial  physics, 
as  a fundamental  branch  of  general  scientific  instruction,  and  a powerful  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline.  It  is  so,  both  as  it  furnishes  the  simplest  means  of 
familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  application  of  abstract  mathematical  truths  to 
the  concrete  realities  of  the  external  world,  and  also  as  it  exemplifies  the  opera- 
tion of  general  laws,  and  the  certainty  of  that  prevision  which  at  once  constitutes 
the  practical  end  and  the  principal  test  of  real  science.  It,  therefore,  combines  in 
a high  degree  the  conditions  of  sound  education.  The  degree  to  which  these 
benefits  can  be  secured  must,  no  doubt,  greatly  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  a proper  foundation  has  been  laid  in  mathematical  knowledge.  A certain 
familiarity  with  geometrical  conceptions  is  indispensable  as  a preliminary  even 
to  the  most  elementary  study  of  astronomical  phenomena  ; and  at  every  stage, 
the  teaching  ought  to  stop  short  so  soon  as  it  becomes  superficial,  in  consequence 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pupil’s  mathematical  preparation.  Due  attention  to  this 
will  be  best  secured  by  employing  teachers  who  are  not  merely  well  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  astronomical  science,  but  familiar  with  its  philosophical 
principles.  Having  regard  to  such  limitations,  we  think  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  Astronomy  ought  to  be  taught  in  all,  even  in  primary  schools.  The 
use  of  the  globes,  and  also,  where  this  is  practicable,  the  observation  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  practical  employmentof  astronomical  instruments,  would  be  very 
desirable,  and  might  be  rendered  the  means  not  only  of  imparting  much  valuable 
instruction,  but  of  awakening  strong  and  elevating  interests  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  The  intelligence  of  more  advanced  scholars  should  be  still  further  called 
forth,  by  indicating  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  progress  of  astrono- 
mical knowledge  and  that  of  the  other  sciences.  An  enlightened  teacher  might 
also  point  out  its  bearings  on  important  social  events,  such  as  the  successive  refor- 
mations of  the  calendar,  and  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

A certain  amount  of  instruction  in  mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  natural 
philosophy,  can  be  conveyed  by  means  of  models  and  diagrams,  even  to  those  who 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  mathematics ; and  this,  though  no  doubt  of  a verv 
elementary  character,  is  valuable,  and  might,  we  think,  be  given  even  in 
primary  schools.  Considerable  difficulties  exist  as  to  including  experimental 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  course  of  grammar  schools  ; but  having  regard  to 
their  importance  as  departments  of  general  education,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
an  acquaintance  with  them  is  of  increasing  utility  in  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  and,  moreover,  forms  one  of  the  tests  proposed  in  examinations  for 
certain  departments  of  the  public  service,  we  think  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
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give  instruction  in  these  subjects  to  the  most  advanced  classes,  and  that  this  might  Course  of 
be  successfully  done  where  the  pupils  remain  sufficiently  long  at  school.  Lectures,  lNS^cc™I^EAi'1> 

when  only  occasional,  are  of  little  use  as  a means  of  scientific  instruction  ; but  

as  sources  of  intelligent  recreation  they  might  be  introduced  with  some  good  Ev.  3S82,  6740, 
results.  The  logical  value  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  are  mainly  founded  9459, 10335, 
on  observation  and  experiment,  is  very  considerable,  since  they  furnish  new  10487- 
and  important  types  of  reasoning,  and  call  into  play  faculties  which  are 
not  adequately  exercised  by  pure  mathematics,  or  even  by  astronomy.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  chemistry,  where  the  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  wonderful  results  obtainable  from  them,  are  calculated  to  interest 
the  mind  in  a very  high  degree. 

"We  think  that  these  departments  of  scientific  education  have  not  hitherto 
received,  in  our  general  school^stem,  that  attention  which  is  due  to  their 
eminent  utility,  understanding,  that  term  in  its  highest  sense.  The  causes  which 
we  shall  presently  notice  as  having  prevented  instruction  from  being  given  in 
the  natural,  have,  no  doubt,  extensively  operated  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
mental sciences ; and,  in  addition  to  them,  we  may  mention  the  general  defi- 
ciency in  schools  of  collections  of  models  and  instruments  essential  for 
illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  optics,  and  the  other  physical 
sciences;  also  of  laboratories  sufficiently  well  furnished  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  instruction  in  chemistry.  These  could,  we  believe,  be  provided 
without  incurring  any  great  expense.  We  think  it  right  to  notice  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  above  remark, 
for  we  observed  there,  with  pleasure,  the  existence  of  an  apparatus  such  as 
we  have  referred  to. 

Physiology'  and  Natural  History. 

The  comparatively  recent  growth  of  the  natural  sciences,  combined  with 
the  high  place  which  mathematical  and  philological  studies  have  so  long 
maintained  in  the  public  estimation,  sufficiently  accounts.  for  the  almost 
universal  exclusion  of  the  former  from  our  system  of  education. . The  causes 
which  necessitated  this  exclusion  have,  however,  in  our  day,  been  in  great  part 
removed,  and  are  capable  of  being  so  to  a still  greater  degree ; while  the  argu- 
ments often  alleged  in  justification  of  its  continuance  appear  to  us  to  admit  of 
being  satisfactorily  answered.  The  general  theory  of  the  structure  a.nd  functions 
of  organized  existence,  as  manifested  in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  established 
on  a solid  basis ; and  already  books  can  be  procured  of  a nature  sufficiently 
elementary  to  form  the  ground-work  of  instruction  in  schools..  The  same 
observation  applies  to  natural  history.  Oral  instruction,  however,  is  here  indis- 
pensable, and  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  teachers  is  one  that  must  be 
admitted  to  exist  at  present,  though  it  is  capable  of  being  gradually  diminished 
and  ultimately  removed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a thoroughly  scientific 
instruction  in  these  branches  cannot  be  given,  until  a sufficient  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  their  study  in  a knowledge  of  the  experimental  sciences  and 
chemistry  ; and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  should 
remain  at  school  up  to  a somewhat  advanced  period.  Still,  even  as  a source  of  Ev.  10356,  &c. 
recreation,  combining,  if  judiciously  conducted,  both  physical  exercise  and  mental  10511>  *c- 
occupation,  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  though  elemen- 
tary only,  would  be  valuable ; and  the  experience  furnished  by  some  schools.,  both 
grammar  schools  and  National  Model  Schools,  proves  the  practicability  of 
securing  these  advantages  without  detriment  to  other  studies. . In  the  French 
normal  schools  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  these  subjects  ; and  it  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  wherever  the  locality  admits  of  its  being,  done,  they  are  exercised 
in  the  rearing  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees. 

Opportunities  for  obtaining  practical  knowledge  of  this  latter  kind  are,  we.  think, 
valuable,  but  they  are  not  afforded  in  many  schools  in  Ireland.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Gwyn  Institution  at  Londonderry,  the  Farra  and  Primrose 
Grange  Institutions,  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  we  met  with  scarcely  any 
instances  of  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture,  which,  apart  from  any 
material  utility,  would  be  desirable  as  a means  of  healthful  recreation,  anci 
might  often  prove  a source  of  domestic  enjoyment. 

We  think  that  a school  system  which  does  not  include  instruction  in  the 
experimental  and  natural  sciences, is  incomplete,  and  falls, in  point  both  of  informa- 
tion and  of  mental  discipline,  below  the  just  standard  of  a sound  modern  educa- 
tion. The  perceptive  powers  are  peculiarly  alive  in  the  young  ; and  natural 
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history,  if  properly  taught,  not  by  rote  from  books,  but  by  a person  who  can 
take  the  pupils  into  the  fields  and  distinguish  the  different  plants  and  animals, 
is  a study  peculiarly  congenial  to  them.  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Belfast,  in 
his  pamphlet  “ On  the  Study  of  Natural  History  as  a branch  of  general  education 
in  Schools  and  Colleges,”  has  also  remarked  that  it  powerfully  tends  to  form 
prompt  and  accurate  habits  of  observation,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  adequately 
cultivated  by  the  ordinary  system  of  tuition.  The  same  writer  also  points  out 
the  efficacy  of  such  pursuits  in  stimulating  the  power  of  the  imagination  in  the 
young  by  giving  them  constant  and  healthful  objects.  The  stores  of  practical 
knowledge  thus  laid  up  in  early  youth  would  not  only  contribute  to  the 
awakening  and  discipline  of  important  faculties,  but  would  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  that  scientific  study  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  which 
must  be  reserved  for  later  years.  Without  such  previous  training  the  philoso- 
phical teacher  of  biology  and  natural  history  must  often  be  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  mere  specialities,  and  on  the  other,  vague 
generalities.  At  every  stage  of  education,  but  especially  at  the  earliest,  the 
relaxation  afforded  by  these  subjects,  judiciously  introduced,  so  far  from 
interfering  with  severe  studies,  sends  the  pupil  back  to  them  with  refreshed  and 
reinvigorated  powers.  We  have  reason  to  regard  the  activity  of  the  observing 
faculties  as  a prominent  feature  of  the  human  mind  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development ; and  if  we  find  at  present  among  young  men,  commonly  supposed 
to  be  well  educated,  very  little  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  few  mani- 
festations of  a capacity  or  disposition  for  these  pursuits,  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  such  a taste  is  an  uncommon  gift.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all 
children  are  inclined  to  observe  external  objects  with  interest,  and  when  trained 
by  philosophical  instructors  show  a surprising  familiarity  with  the  classifications 
of  natural  history.  We  are,  -therefore,  led  to  ascribe  the  circumstance  that  so 
few  persons  manifest  these  tastes  in  later  life  to  the  exclusive  character  of  our 
school  systems,  in  which  scarcely  any  studies  except  those  of  language  and 
mathematics  are  allowed  to  hold  an  honourable  place. 

In  order,  however,  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  studies  as  part 
of  an  enlightened  scheme  of  education,  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  account 
their  logical  efficacy,  and  to  consider  them  as  furnishing  the  fit,  and,  in  truth,  the 
only  means  of  evoking  and  disciplining  various  faculties,  distinct  from,  and  supe- 
rior to,  those  of  observation.  The  study  of  grammar  and  mathematics  exercises, 
no  doubt,  our  reasoning  faculties  in  certain  ways  ; but  inductive  habits,  the 
powers  of  discriminating,  classifying,  and  generalizing,  can  only  be  formed  in  the 
school  of  nature  and  experiment.  These  are  not  merely  valuable  for  their  own 
sake, but  as  preparing  the  mind  for  that  investigation  of  causes  which  is  philosophy. 
The  mere  familiarity  with  collections  arranged  in  obedience  to  certain  definite 
principles,  and  still  more  the  practice  of  making  such  collections,  tends  to  form 
many  valuable  habits,  and  particularly  to  enable  the  student  to  realize  to  his 
mind  the  relation  which  exists  between  external  arrangement  and  mental  order, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  one  facilitates  the  other.  A real  insight  into  the 
great  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  can  only  be  obtained  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  leading  results ; and  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  under  a philosophic 
teacher,  must  prove  as  valuable  to  the  practical  man  as  to  the  professed  theorist. 
Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out  with  admirable  sagacity  the  errors  which 
result  from  the  habit  of  regarding  mathematical  reasonings  as  alone  capable  of 
furnishing  tests  of  truth  ; and  the  contracted  habits  of  thought  engendered  by 
a too  exclusive  familiarity  with  one  logical  type,  constitute  the  intellectual 
sources  of  much,  in  relation  both  to  theory  and  practice,  that  impedes  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
narrowness  thus  produced,  the  consequence  of  refusing  to  give  the  experimental 
and  natural  sciences  their  due  place  in  the  system  of  general  education  is,  that 
men  are  debarred  from  a kind  of  logical  training,  which  is  exclusively  the  result 
of  the  gradual  development  of  these  sciences,  and  has  a close  relation  with  habits 
of  thought  and  reasoning  most  important  in  relation  to  the  practical  exigencies 
of  social  life.  In  short,  the  propriety  of  including  the  experimental  and  natural 
sciences  in  the  general  system  of  education  rests  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  their 
study  forms  the  best  corrective  of  the  one-sidedness  apt  to  be  contracted  by  a 
too  exclusive  devotion  to  mathematics ; and  secondly,  that  a familiarity  with  these 
principles  and  methods  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  many  important  mental 
habits.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  observe,  that  even  the 
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study  of  the  physical  sciences  or  of  chemistry  does  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  training  afforded  by  the  philosophical  culture  of  the.  natural 
sciences  • for  in  the  former,  experiment — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  elimination 
of  all  phenomena  but  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  investigation — predominates; 
whereas  in  the  latter,  such  a process  is,  owing  to  the  complication  Of  the 
phenomena,  and  other  causes,  generally  speaking,  impossible.  N ow,  the  inquiries 
presented  by  the  phenomena  of  social  life  resemble  the  problems,  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  much  more  closely  than  they  do  those  of  inorganic  existence  ; 
and  hence  the  importance  of  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  characteristic 
methods  which  have  gradually  led  to  the  solution  of  the  former. 

The  principle  which  requires  us  to  embody,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  the 
general  scheme  of  education,  the  results  of  modern  science,  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  methods,  by  following  which  these  results  have  been  arrived 
at.  The  mental  discipline  thus  enforced,  and  the  habits  thus  acquired,  even  more 
than  the  information  gained,  must  prove  most  valuable  to  the  practical  man, 
while  they  would  tend  to  increase  his  usefulness  and  dignity  as  a member  of  society. 

Mr.  Patterson,  in  his  evidence  given  before  us  at  Belfast,  also  pointed  out  the 
important  influence  which  a cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences  exercises  on  the 
formation  of  the  taste.  He  observed  : — “No  great  improvement  in  the  arts  of  . 
design  can  be  looked  for,  until  the  tastes  of  both  producers  and  consumers  shall 
have  been  cultivated  by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  laws  of  their  development.”  Neither  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  arises,  in  part,  from  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  with  respect  to  the  very  elements  of  physiology.  Until  a knowledge 
of  its  fundamental  laws  is  generally  diffused,  it  is  vain  to  expect  an  intelligent 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  measures  of  general  sanitary  reform ; 
or  even  the  observance  of  those  precautions  which  are  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  individual.  , 

The  pursuit  of  natural  history  is  also  valuable  as  a recreation,  which  enables 
the  pupils  to  combine  mental  improvement  with  physical  exercise.  Mr.  Patterson , 
in  his  evidence,  observed  that  this  study  is  very  agreeable  to  the  pupils.  The 
subjects  which  it  brings  under  their  notice  are  intrinsically  interesting,  and 
many  of  the  observations  are  such  as  they  are  themselves,  able  to  verify.  Mr. 
Patterson  mentioned  the  following  fact,  which  strongly  illustrates  this  view. 
He  said: — “It  came  to  my  knowledge,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  study,  of 
zoology  was  introduced  into  a school  in  England  ; the  boys  took  great  delight 
in  it ; and  the  master  himself  was  interested  in  it.  It  was  the  great  thing  the 
boys  took  pleasure  in  ; but  after  a time  the  parents  came  forward  and  said 
they  were  unwilling  the  boys  should  have  their  time  thus  occupied : they  would 
rather  have  it  differently  employed.  The  master  of  the  school  said  to  the  boys, 
he  regretted  the  circumstance,  but,  of  course,  it  must  be  given  up.  In  a few 
days  after  that,  the  master  was  waited  upon  by  a deputation  of  the  boys  to  say, 
that  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  teach  them,  they  would  be  very  glad  to.  come 
half-an-hour  earlier,  so  that  they  might  continue  their  zoological  studies  without 
interference  with  ordinary  school-hours.  When  we  know  the  value  boys  attach 
to  half-an-hour  of  play,  it  shows  what  an  interest  these  studies  had  for  them.” 
Against  the  introduction  of  these  sciences  into  a school  course,  it  is  commonly 
objected  that  school-boys  have  many  other  subjects  to  attend  to,  a knowledge  of 
which  is  more  useful  than  a superficial  instruction  in  those  departments.  A 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  objection  was,  we  think,  given  by  the  head  master  of 
the  Belfast  Academy — the  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce — whose  testimony  is  the 
more  valuable  as  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  experience  of  the  tuition  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  said  : — “ In  the  first  place,  I do  not  think  it  is  true  that 
the  instruction  in  these  departments  must  be  superficial.  I think  a great  deal 
of  very  valuable  information  may  be  acquired  before  boys  come  to  the  years  at 
which'  heavier  studies  press  upon  their  attention.  In  the  second  place,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  is  not  the  object ; it  is  the  mental  discipline  which 
constitutes  the  great  improvement  in  education.  At  the  present  day,  there  is  a 
cry  for  communicating  knowledge  that  will  be  valuable.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  the  object  of  education  at  all ; its  object  is  to  enable  a boy,  when  he 
becomes  a man,  to  use  whatever  knowledge  may  be  presented  to  him  in  a rational 
and  intelligent  manner,  to  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred  in  carrying 
on  a system  of  instruction  in  these  departments.  The  experience  of  the  same 
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intelligent  master  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  prove  that  a useful  museum  may 
be  collected  at  a very  moderate  expense.  The  boys  of  the  Belfast  Academy 
formed  themselves  into  a Natural  History  Society ; they  subscribed  money  for 
the  purchase  of  some  specimens,  and  collected  a great  many  more  in  the  course 
of  geological  and  botanical  excursions,  made  in  company  with  their  teacher. 
The  nucleus  of  a museum  was  thus  formed,  which  was  subsequently  increased 
in  the  same  way,  and  also  by  means  of  donations.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Patterson 
on  this  head  was  to  the  same  effect. 

The  same  gentleman  also  expressed  to  us  his  conviction,  that  school 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  might  be  given  which,  even  when  elementary, 
would  not  be  superficial;  adding,  however,  that  “the  great  difficulty  would  be 
to  find  competent  teachers.”  This,  no  doubt,  does  exist,  but,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  it  affects  tuition  not  only  in  these  departments,  but  in  most  of 
the  branches  already  recognised  as  indispensable.  We  do  not,  therefore,  regard 
the  objection  as  indicating  insuperable  obstacles,  but  only  such  as  may  be  tem- 
porarily met  by  judicious  arrangements ; while  the  complete  victory  over  them 
must  be  secured  by  an  increasing  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  studies  in  the 
public,  and  an  augmented  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Universities. 

Practical  Training. 

By  this  we  mean  that  species  of  intellectual  discipline  which  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  actual  business  of  life.  We  prefer  the  above  term  to  that  of 
“ industrial  instruction,”  for  two  reasons — first,  because  the  former  points 
attention  not  only  to  the  requirements  of  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits, 
but  to  the  requisites  for  the  performance  of  many  important  social  duties, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  man  and  the  citizen ; and  secondly, 
because  we  think  that  the  class  of  instruction  which  may  be  called  special,  or 
industrial,  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of,  or  encroach  upon,  the 
more  important  elements  of  a sound  general  education.  It  is  especially  ne- 
cessary to  bear  this  in  mind,  having  regard  to  the  early  age  at  which  boys  are  in 
general  withdrawn  from  school,  and  we  must  add  the  irregular  attendance  of 
Ev.  6142.  pupils  of  the  poorer  classes.  W e may  also  observe  that  a certain  amount  of  general 

intellectual  training  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  awaken  the  desire  for 
special  instruction.  But,  apart  from  these  circumstances,  we  should  make  it  our 
first  object  to  teach  the  pupils,  while  young,  those  things  which,  unless  learnt  at 
that  period,  will  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  be  learnt  in  later  life  ; and, 
especially,  to  give  thpm  a good  moral  and  intellectual  training.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  habits  thus  formed  is  invaluable,  even  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  since 
Vide  217,  infra,  the  boy  whose  intelligence  has  been  well  and  systematically  developed,  readily 
acquires  from  actual  apprenticeship,  a knowledge  of  the  business  to  which  he 
is  obliged  to  resort  as  his  means  of  livelihood.  In  all  endeavours  too,  to  impart 
special  or  industrial  instruction,  there  is  great  danger  of  such  efforts  being  mis- 
directed and  proving  eventually  useless,  the  boys  being  taught  trades  which  they 
cannot  afterwards  pursue  with  profit.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal scheme  of  the  Pococke  institution,  that  instruction  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils  in  hand-loom  weaving,  but  experience  has  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  such 
teaching.  Thereare,  however,  certain  practical  branches,  the  scientific  character  and 
general  utility  of  which  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  desirable  that  they  should  form 
part  of  the  education  of  all  classes,  while  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  pursued 
should  depend  on  the  intended  destination  of  the  pupil.  These  are,  book-keeping, 
mensuration,  and  drawing,  subjects  which  may  pre-eminently  be  classed  among 
the  scientific  arts. 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a sound  and  available 
knowledge  of  every  art  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  practice  of  it;  and  that  while, 
moreover,  each  kind  of  art  must  vary  greatly  in  its  details  from  every  other, 
and  even  from  itself  at  various  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  it  directly  reposes  are  generally  few,  simple,  and 
easily  deducible  from  the  abstract  laws  that  constitute  the  correlative  science  or 
sciences.  Hence,  the  paramount  importance  of  laying  the  foundation  of  all 
education  in  a sound  and  familiar  knowledge  of  these  fundamental  laws.  Still, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  such  knowledge  may  be  satisfactorily  acquired,  and  yet 
that  the  pupil  may  never  be  made  acquainted  with  the  intermediate  principles, 
essentially  practical  in  their  aim,  yet  scientific  in  their  nature,  on  which  the  art 
directly  reposes.  Thus,  the  power  of  using  the  globes,  so  important  both  in  an 
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intellectual  and  practical  point  of  view,  presupposes  a certain  amount  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  training;  yet  our  present  school  and  University  systems 
show  too  plainly  that  a high  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  latter  may  coexist 
with  great  ignorance  of  the  former.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  scientific  instruc- 
tion; the  imparting  of  which  can,  we  think,  be  rendered,  in  every  way,  much 
more  efficacious  where  the  teacher  judiciously  intermingles  views  of  the  relations 
between  science  and  art.  But  they  bear  with  peculiar  force  on  the  above  three 
arts,  both  on  account  of  their  great  practical  utility,  and  because  their  prin- 
ciples are  easily  deducible  from  those  branches  of  mathematics  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  most  elementary  course.  We  shall  presently  make  some 
observations  on  each  of  them,  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  general  system 
of  education. 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  girls,  everything  which  is  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  their  domestic  duties,  according  to  their  station  in  society, 
should,  we  think,  be  considered  as  part  of « their  general  education;  and  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  plain  work  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  In 
some  o-irls’  schools,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  fancy  work  is  altogether  exces- 
sive. °A  shortsighted  anxiety  to  furnish  what  is  called  “ industrial  instruction,” 
leads  its  promoters  to  overlook  the  essential  parts  of  a sound  education  for 
women,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  the 
consequent  injury  of  society.  In  charity  boarding-schools  for  girls,  all  the  pupils 
ouo-ht,  in  turn,  to  be  required  to  perform  the  various  household  tasks.  This 
system  is  pursued  in  the  Girls’  Boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 
To  some  extent,  at  all  events,  it  might  also  be  followed  in  boarding-schools  for 
boys  of  the  poorer  class. 

Where  opportunities  of  doing  so  present  themselves,  gardening,  carpentry,  or 
masonry,  being  healthful  and  interesting  occupations,  might,  we  think,  be  advan- 
tageously taught  to  some  of  the  pupils  as  a matter  of  recreation  and  a reward  for 
good  conduct. 

Book-keeping. 

The  principles  of  book-keeping,  drawn  partly  from  those  of  arithmetic,  and 
partly  from  a consideration  of  the  practical  ends  intended  to  be  secured,  are  of  a 
scientific  character.  The  insufficient  appreciation  of  this  truth,  as  yet  so  preva- 
lent, manifests  itself  in  our  educational  system  in  two  ways : on  the  one  hand, 
book-keeping  is,  in  some  schools,  taught  in  a way  so  purely  mechanical  as  to 
produce  little  benefit ; while  in  others  it  is  wholly  neglected,  or  purposely  rejected, 
as  being  merely  a matter  of  detail,  and,  therefore,  not  requiring  any  intellectual 
training  previous  to  entering  upon  its  practice.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guillemard,  in 
his  observations  on  the  “ difficulties  of  combining  commercial .and  grammar  school 
education,”  expresses  his  disbelief  “ that  there  is  any  intrinsic  value  whatever  in 
what  is  called  the  commercial  element  “including  book-keeping’"  as  a training  for 
mercantile  pursuits,”  and  describes  it  as  “ a mechanical  preparation  for  the  shop 
or  the  counting-house.”  From  this  view  we  must  altogether  dissent,  believing, 
as  we  do,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  this 
subject,  and  in  some  of  their  leading  applications,  may  be  advantageously  given 
in  schools.  Neither  is  its  utility  confined,  as  Mr.  Guillemard  seems  to  suppose, 
to  persons  destined  for  commercial  careers.  There  is  no  rank  of  life  in  which 
such  knowledge  may  not  be  useful.  It  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  all 
persons  should  learn  how  to  keep  accounts  by  double  entry ; and  this  know- 
ledge is  essential  for  the  right  performance  of  all  those  offices  of  private  or  public 
trust,  and  there  are  many  such,  which  involve  the  keeping  or  auditing  of  accounts. 

We  may  observe  that  one  good  manual  of  book-keeping  has  been  published  by 
your  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  another  as 
part  of  Chambers’  Educational  Course.  This  branch  has  been  successfully  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  the  city  of  Cork,  to  such  pupils  as 
are  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  situation  of  clerks. 

Mensuration. 

Besides  furnishing,  when  judiciously  employed,  a valuable  means  of  impressing 
on  the  youthful  mind  the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry,  mensuration 
has,  we  think,  great  practical  utility.  In  various  trades  it  is  essential,  and  there 
are  few  situations  in  life  where  a knowledge  at  least  of  its  elements  may  not  be 
valuable.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  found  that  there  is  a considerable 
demand  for  instruction  of  this  kind ; fifty-nine  boys  were  learning  it  under  them 
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in  Cork.  We  think  that  it  is  well  taught  in  their  schools,  and  also  in  some  of 
those  under  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Drawing. 

As  a branch  of  practical  instruction  we  think  drawing  is  of  much  importance ; 
and  deserves  to  have  a place  in  the  system  of  general  education.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  utility  of  free-hand  drawing  in  learning  the  art  of  writing. 
Geometrical  drawing,  besides  its  special  value  in  the  mechanical  and  other  arts, 
is  useful  as  a discipline  of  neatness  and  exactitude.  Persons  of  every  class  in 
society  would  find  it  advantageous  to  be  able  to  make  even  a rough  drawing  of 
any  object  to  a given  scale,  while  the  education  of  the  eye  and  taste,  thus  acquired, 
cultivates  a perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  Besides  these  bene- 
fits of  a general  nature,  such  a culture  of  the  eye  and  taste  is  valuable  to  persons 
employed  as  assistants  or  buyers  in  various  branches  of  trade. 

Drawing  has  been  successfully  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  their  school 
in  Peacock-lane,  in  Cork.;  where,  at  the  period  when  we  held  our  public  Court 
in  that  city,  forty-nine  boys  were  instructed  in  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  in  the  art  of  designing.  It  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Duggan,  one  of 
the  teachers  in  that  school,  that  the  pupils  so  taught  were,  generally  speaking,  the 
children  of  mechanics,  who  had  shown  an  ability  for  drawing.  These  receive 
instruction  intended  to  fit  them  for  trades;  learning  geometry,  mechanics,  mensu- 
ration, and  drawing.  He  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  drawing  lessons  did 
not  occupy  an  unreasonable  portion  of  the  school  hours ; and  mentioned  that  the 
boys  thus  instructed  had  been  able  to  turn  their  proficiency  in  drawing  to  account. 

This  school  was  supplied  with  requisites  in  the  way  of  casts,  models,  drawings, 
and  prints,  by  means  of  a grant  of  £50  from  the  Corporation  of  Cork,  which  was 
continued  during  four  years,  and  was  then  withdrawn  only  because  the  Corpora- 
tion were  advised  that  such  an  application  of  their  funds  was  illegal.  This 
drawing  school  was  visited  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  system 
of  instruction  pursued  there,  and  directed  that  specimens  of  each  kind  of  drawing 
executed  by  the  boys  should  be  sent  to  Marlborough  House. 

We  may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Flynn,  in  a report  presented  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  some  years  ago,  recommended  the  introduction  of 
drawing  into  the  school  course. 

Navigation. 

Although  the  remarks  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  scientific  character 
of  the  above  three  arts  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Navigation,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  latter  possesses  the  same  claims  for  admission  into  the  general 
scheme  of  intermediate  education  as  the  former.  Some  notions  on  the  subject 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  spherical  trigonometry  and 
astronomy,  and  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  globes ; but  as  a distinct  depart- 
ment, we  would  confine  tuition  in  it  to  schools  situate  in  or  near  sea-ports.  In 
these,  and  especially  in  such  of  them  as  are  the  principal  resorts  of  commerce, 
instruction  in  navigation  would  be  very  valuable,  and,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be 
given  to  all  pupils  who  are  destined  for  a seafaring  life.  This  branch  is  at  present 
seldom  taught  in  Ireland;  but  we  must  mention  Foyle  College  as  offering  an 
honorable  exception  to  this  remark. 

Religious  and  Moral  Discipline. 

The  paramount  importance  of  a sound  religious  and  moral  discipline  as  the 
basis  of  education  might  seem  to  require  a more  lengthened  examination  of  this 
subject  than  we  here  propose  to  undertake.  We  dispense,  however,  with  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  because  we  regard  it  as  almost  an  undisputed 
one.  We  fully  admit  the  principle,  but  we  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  securing 
due  facilities  for  its  application  in  such  ways  as  are  consistent  with  a regard  to 
parental  authority  and  responsibility,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  We  also  think  it  right  to  declare  our  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  so  far  as  to  enable 
scholars  of  different  religious  denominations  to  receive  instruction  of  the  former 
kind  in  the  same  school,  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day  schools, 
and  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  possess  over  boarding  schools, 
consists  in  the  facilities  which  the  former  afford  for  combining  home  instruc- 
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tion  in  religious  and  moral  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a purely 
secular  nature.  In  addition  to  the  special  difficulties  which,  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  attend  a system  of  mixed  education  when  conducted  in  boarding 
schools,  we  think  that  the  diminished  sense  of  responsibility,  as  to  religious 
instruction,  which  almost  inevitably  results  from  the  removal  of  the  pupil  out  of 
the  domestic  sphere,  must  act  injuriously  both  on  the  parents  and  the  children. 
The  regular  visitation  of  the  pupils  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations, according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  appears  to  furnish  the  best 
practical  mode  of  solving  this  difficulty,  compatible  with  a successful  system  of 
mixed  education  in  boarding  schools.  Apart,  however,  from  direct  instruction 
on  these  points,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  much  may  be  done  by 
competent  teachers  towards  imbuing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  a high  sense 
of  moral  and  religious  responsibility,  and  inspiring  them  with  an  elevated  tone 
of  feeling  and  character.  To  do  this  in  the  daily  course  of  secular  instruction 
requires  qualities  which  are  not  easily  met  with ; and  this  consideration  gives 
additional  weight  to  the  view  we  have  already  insisted  on,  as  to  the  great 
moment  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  superior  by  nature,  as  well  as  in 
point  of  acquirement. 

Scriptural  Instruction. 

We  must  observe  that  in  many  primary  schools  we  found  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Scriptures  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  pupils  of  the  meaning  of  the  commonest  English  words.  Such  a state  of 
things  indicates  great  inattention  to  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  and 
is  of  course  incompatible  with  an  intelligent  perusal  of  Holy  Writ. 

Discipline. 

In  schools  where  the  pupils  are  well  taught,  and  due  provision  is  made  for 
their  recreation,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  the  least  necessity  for  resorting 
to  corporal  punishment.  A bad  master  thinks  to  make  up  by  severity  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

W e believe  that  in  well-managed  schools  such  punishments  as  the  deprivation 
of  privileges,  exclusion  from  the  play  ground,  occasional  confinement,  extra  tasks, 
and  a temporary  withdrawal  of  the  teacher’s  favour,  are  sufficiently  efficacious, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehaviour,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
severe  chastisement,  or  even  to  expulsion  from  the  school.  The  rarity  of  cor- 
poral punishment  adds  considerably  to  its  effect,  both  upon  the  individual  who 
undergoes  it,  and  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  school.  We  have  to  notice  a general 
neglect  on  the  part  of  masters  to  record  the  infliction  of  flogging  in  the  report 
book  of  the  school.  This  rule  ought  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  in  order  that  the 
persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  management  of  the  school 
may  have  the  assurance  that  no  undue  severity  has  been  resorted  to  by  the 
master. 

The  schoolmaster,  in  proportion  as  he  is  a good  teacher  and  an  exemplary  man, 
will  be  found  to  govern  his  pupils  by  eliciting  their  affections  and  respect  rather 
than  by  the  principle  of  fear.  The  influence  which  he  thus  acquires  over  the 
pupils  becomes  of  itself  the  most  powerful  means  of  stimulating  their  intellectual 
efforts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  cultivating  their  moral  nature  and  forming  their 
character.  Though  far  inferior  to  such  means,  both  in  dignity  and  real  efficacy, 
the  system  of  giving  prizes,  if  used  with  judgment  and  moderation,  and  based  on 
periodical  examinations,  may,  we  think,  be  advantageously  employed,  and  a fund 
for  this  purpose  should  exist  in  connexion  with  all  endowed  schools.  The 
obtaining  of  the  re ward  should,  however,  depend,  not  merely  on  the  answering 
of  the  pupil  at  the  special  examination,  but  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  on  his- 
general  progress  and  conduct,  as  evidenced  by  the  daily  judgment-book,  during 
the  previous  period,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  the  answering  at  the  examination, 
however  good,  should  not  procure  him  a prize  unless  the  general  report  was 
sufficiently  favourable.  In  all  schools,  but  more  especially  in  those  for  the  poorer 
classes,  regard  should  be  likewise  had  to  the  regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance. 
On  this  subject  we  may  remark,  that  while  many  special  circumstances  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  regularity,  we  have  observed  that  the  attendance  is 
least  interrupted  in  those  schools  where  the  teaching  is  best. 

Neatness  and  Order. 

Much  may  be  done  in  well-managed  schools  towards  the  gradual  formation  of 
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these  valuable  habits.  Their  cultivation  is  not  only  advantageous  to  the  pupils 
themselves,  but  also,  and  especially  in  the  poorer  classes,  reacts  beneficially  on  the 
state  of  their  homes  and  families.  The  teachers  should  direct  their  attention  to 
the  personal  clothing  and  cleanliness  of  the  pupils ; and  should  also  endeavour  to 
make  them  feel  the  importance  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance.  As 
aids  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  time-pieces  and  time-tables  are  indispens- 
able; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  of  these  requisites  are  so  frequently 
wanting  in  schools  for  all  classes.  Iu  this  respect  we  found  many  of  the  grammar 
schools  extremely  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
Raphoe,  and  St.  Columba,  and  a few  others,  we  found  instruction  given  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  distribution  and  economy  of  time. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  is  not  directly  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration,  the  influence  which  their  state  has  upon  the  mind  and 
habits  of  the  children  should  not  be  altogether  passed  over  here.  With  reference 
to  this  point  we  desire  to  quote  some  excellent  remarks  addressed  to  us  in  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Coltnurst  Dunscombe,  a gentleman  who  also  gave 
evidence  at  our  public  court  in  Cork.  He  observes  as  follows : — “ If  the  school- 
room be  consigned  to  neglect  and  disorder — the  walls  discolored,  the  windows 
full  of  cobwebs,  the  desks  covered  with  dust,  the  floors  encrusted  with  mud — it 
is  vain  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  excellence  of  order  and  neatness.  Their 
eyes  will  have  become  so  familiar  with  disorder  that  they  can  hardly  understand 
any  thing  else.”  He,  therefore,  strongly  urges  the  necessity  for  stringency  on 
this  head, — a recommendation  in  which  we  fully  concur.  He  also  notices  the 
good  effects  which,  in  cases  within  his  own  knowledge,  have  resulted,  from  the 
improvement  of  the  schoolhouses,  by  cultivating  these  valuable  habits  not  only 
in  the  children  attending  them,  but  in  the  adult  population  of  the  neighbourhood. 

^Esthetic  Culture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  imagination,  independently  of  its  eesthetic  value, 
would,  if  confided  to  teachers  capable  of  appreciating  the  influence  of  these  facul- 
ties on  the  moral  natui’e,  be  attended  with  important  effects.  This  we  shall  pre- 
sently point  out,  under  the  head  of  Vocal  Music.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  drawing  deserves  a place  in  general  education,  as  a means  of  cultivating 
the  taste,  and  have  also  indicated  the  high  value  we  attach  to  the  culture  of  the 
imagination,  by  the  perusal  of  standard  authors  in  prose  and  poetry  in  con- 
nexion with,  and,  where  practicable,  as  forming  part  of,  the  English  course. 

Vocal  Music. 

There  are  very  few  schools  in  Ireland  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing 
from  note.  We  think  that  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the  general 
system  of  education  would  be  very  desirable,  both  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
rational  recreation,  and  because  it  exerts  a moral  and  refining  influence.  Pupils 
who  have  received  instruction  in  music  of  a higher  kind,  listen  with  distaste  to 
the  coarse  and  too  often  obscene  performances  of  ballad-singers.  Songs  embo- 
dying noble  and  virtuous  sentiments  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
agencies  by  which  the  moral  nature  is  elevated  and  character  is  formed ; and  the 
influence  of  such  music  on  the  human  heart  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  many  persons  singing  tunefully  in  concert.  The  union  and  harmony  of 
the  voices  awakens  in  the  singers  sympathies  by  which  the  effect  of  the  words 
upon  their  feelings  and  imaginations  is  rendered  more  intense. 

We  received,  at  several  of  our  public  courts,  testimony  confirmatory  of  these 
views,  and  tending  to  prove  the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 
The  master  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  School  at  Clonmel  recommended  the 
teaching  of  vocal  music,  both  as  a recreation  after  difficult  study,  and  as  a means 
of  refining  the  taste.  He  stated,  that  his  pupils  took  pleasure  in  such  instruc- 
tion, and  asked  for  it  as  a favour.  Mr.  Duggan,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  School  in  Cork,  expressed  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
teaching  moral  and  religious  songs  to  the  pupils  daily,  and  stated  that  they 
found  such  training  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  educating 
neglected  children.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  under  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  at  extra  hours.  The  number  of  the 
pupils  that  attend  on  those  occasions  is  very  considerable  ; they  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  subject,  and  make  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  sing  at  sight  and 
in  parts.  The  master  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  in  Dublin  (the  Rev.  Louis  A. 
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Le  Pan)  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  making  music  a part  of  the  school  Intermediate 

course.  Attached  to  this  institution  is  an  organist,  whose  salary  is  .£40  a-year ; Education. 

he  teaches  the  boys  singing  twice  a- week,  but  they  are  not  taught  to  sing  from  note. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  training  schools  for  masters,  instruction  in 
music  should  be  given  to  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it.  Almost  all  the 
masters  of  primary  schools  in  Germany  are  taught  to  play  both  the  violin  and 
organ.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  their  schools, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  act  as  organists  in  the  parish  churches. 


GENERAL  STATE  OF  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  directed  documents  relating  to  in-  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
termediate  education  to  be  laid  before  us,  our  attention  has  been  particularly  P*  295. 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  at  several  of  our  public  Courts  we  received  evidence 
respecting  the  opportunities  which  the  middle  classes  now  possess  of  affording  to  • 
their  children  such  a general  education  as  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  industrial  arts,  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  public  service, 
or  as  a preparation  for  a higher  course  of  collegiate  instruction.  We,  therefore, 
propose  briefly  to  pass  under  review  the  statements  made  to  us  by  the  principal 
witnesses  respecting  the  imperfections  alleged  to  exist,  and  their  causes;  the 
desire  expressed  for  the  cessation  of  these  deficiencies ; and  the  plans  suggested 
for  effecting  their  removal,  and  for  establishing  a new  and  better  system. 

At  Clonmel,  the  Mayor  and  several  influential  inhabitants,  members  of  the  Ev.  1050,  &c.. 
Society  of  Friends,  concurred  in  expressing  their  opinion,  that  the  locality  greatly  1080,  &c. 
needed  a suitable  commercial  school,  adapted  to  give  children  of  the  middle  110s>  &c- 
classes  a good  English  education,  and  instruction  in  modern  languages,  together 
with  such  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
chemistry,  as  would  form  a suitable  preparation  for  their  practical  study  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  arts. 

One  witness  referred  to  the  National  model  schools  and  Mechanics’  Institutes  Ev.  1085  1097. 
as  affording,  to  a certain  extent,  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  an  education  ; 
but,  it  was  observed,  that  the  existence  of  the  National  model  schools  did  not 
prevent  many  of  the  middle  classes  from  seeking  it  at  a distance ; that  even 
the  pupils  who  now  frequented  such  schools  would  prefer  attending  one  exclusively 
designed  for  persons  of  their  own  rank ; and  that  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
former  were  hardly  intended  for  any  but  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

At  Cork,  Dr.  Bullen,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Queen’s  Ev.  2093,  &c. 
College,  dwelt  strongly  on-  the  want  of  intermediate  schools,  a deficiency  which 
as  he  observed,  by  limiting  the  number  of  persons  prepared  to  seek  a higher  class 
of  instruction,  must  greatly  diminish  the  beneficial  results  which  ought  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  illustration  of  this 
view  he  stated,  that  on  one  occasion,  out  of  thirty  students  who  presented  them-  Ev.  2101. 
selves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Queen’s  College  at  Cork,  the  want  of  the 
requisite  preparatory  training  occasioned  the  rejection  of  no  less  than  eleven. 

At  Limerick,  the  Mayor  and  several  other  gentlemen,  including  the  heads  of  Ev.  2397,  &c. 
some  of  the  large  mercantile  establishments,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  existing  4147,  &c! 
state  of  intermediate  education ; and,  with  one  exception,  they  agreed  that  it  4214>  &c- 
was  in  a very  backward  condition.  The  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  Mr.  |§|h’ 
Franklin,  in  particular,  dwelt  on  the  deficiency  generally  prevailing  as  regards  ’ 
the  knowledge  of  mental  arithmetic,  modern  languages,  and  several  other 
important  departments  of  education. 

Dr.  Cullinan,  coroner  for  the  county  of  Clare,  adverted  strongly  to  the  absence  Ev.  4094,  &c. 
of  facilities  for  affording  the  middle  classes  the  instruction  best  suited  for  them, 
and  stated  his  belief  that  this  defect  might  be  removed  by  a more  judicious 
application  of  the  existing  endowments  for  educational  purposes. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  at  Maryborough  concurred  in  represent-  Ev.  5118,  &c. 
ing  the  want  of  means  for  obtaining  intermediate  education  in  that  locality.  5130, ic. 

They  agreed  in  thinking  that  a suitable  school  would  be  well  supported  in  the  -joQ’t0' 
neighbourhood;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  a mere  classical  school  would  succeed  ° ’ 

in  gaining  general  support. 

At  Galway,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  the  parish  priest,  pointed  out  the  educational  Ev.  5992,  Ac.  - 
requirements  of  the  inhabitants;  and  several  witnesses  at  Castlebar,  including  the  Ev.  6115,  -tc. 
rector  of  the  parish,  a surgeon,  and  a magistrate  of  the  vicinity,  gave  evidence  as  to  f j4^  *c- 
the  want  of  superior  education.  Their  testimony  tended  to  show  that  a middle  6233  itc 
class  school  was  much  wanted,  but  that  an  endowment  would  be  necessary  in  C258’  &c. 
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order  to  insure  its  success,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  pupils  likely,  in  the',  first 
instance,  at  least,  to  attend,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  its  independent  support. 

When  holding  our  public  court  at  Sligo,  we  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wynne, 
the  member  for  the  borough,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  absence  of  any  “ provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  clerks,  land-stewards,  or  that  numerous  class  who  do 
not  require  a knowledge  of  the  classics.”  Several  of.  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town  deposed  to  the  want  of  superior  education.  Our  attention  was  also 
called  to  the  diminution,  caused  by  the  National  school  system,  in  the  number 
of  teachers  qualified  to  instruct  the  middle  classes.  The  poorer  and  more 
numerous  portion  of  these  prefer  to  attend  the  . National  schools  on  account  of 
their  cheapness,  and  the  remainder  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  an 
unendowed  teacher  capable  of  affording  a superior  education.  . 

, Mr.  James  Kidd,  a merchant  in  Sligo,  and  one  of  a deputation  who  waited  on 
tiie  Lord  Lieutenant  upon  the  subject  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  schools  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  community  did  not  exist 
in  that  towD,  and  that  something  superior  to  what  they  at  present  possessed— -a 
school  adapted  to  give  “ not  only  a good  English  education,  but,  also,  a knowledge 
of  the  modern  languages,  as  well  as  a classical  and  scientific  education — was  much 
needed.”  Mr.  Kidd  continued  as  follows : — “ I think  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
undervalue  the  quality  of  education  that  is  required  for  the  mercantile  classes.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  too  good.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a 
superior  education  for  them ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  I think  it  would  be  very 
important  if  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a real  hard  study  in  reading,  for  the 
pure  purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  application,  which,  I think,  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  commercial  community.”  He  stated  that  he  found  in  the  young  men 
employed  in  his  business  a great  deficiency  with  respect  to  their  elementary 
knowledge  and  general  education,  and  that  he  was  anxious  they  should  be  well 
qualified  before  commencing  business.  He  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a youth 
desirous  of  pursuing  a more  advanced  course,  with  a view  to  entering  the  Queen  s 
College ; but  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  such  an  education  in  Sligo,  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  situation  of  a clerk.  It  appeared  from  his  evidence  that  several 
persons  in  Sligo  had  sent  their  children  to  schools  in  distant  places  to  Derry, 
Belfast,  and  Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Kidd  having  been  requested  by  one  of  our  body  to  state  bis  views  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  meeting  this  want  of  intermediate  education,  advocated  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  middle  classes  in  towns  whose  population  was 
sufficiently  large,  and  their  endowment  out  of  the  Consolidated  bund  to  the 
extent  of  £100  or  £200  per  annum,  or  as  much  more  as  might  be  necessary  for 
rendering  them  efficient;  the  emoluments  of  the  master,  however,  he  thought 
should  be  made  to  depend  a good  deal  on  the  success  of  the  school.  These 
institutions,  according  to  the  view  of  this  gentleman,  should  be  presided  over  by 
highly  qualified  teachers,  and  frequently  visited  both  by  local  and  general  inspec- 
tors, placed  under  the  supervision  of  a Central  Board.  They  ought  to  be  thrown 
open  to  all  classes,  no  religious  education  being  attempted  in  them.  He  con- 
sidered the  best  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  to  be  that  of  intrusting  it 
solely  to  the  parents,  or  to  members  of  the  clergy  deputed  for  this  purpose  by 
them,  the  facilities  afforded  for  uniting  the  religious  principle  with  domestic 
influences  being,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  such  schools. 
The  masters  ought  not,  he  thought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
boarders ; for,  if  the  schools  were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  located  in  towns  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  the  necessity  for  sending  children  from  home  would  be 
greatly  diminished. 

At  Carrick-on-Shannon,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy,  the  clergyman  of  the  United  Church  at  that  place,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Cox,  an  extensive  land  agent,  were  agreed  upon  the  want  of  intermediate 
schools,  but  fears  were  expressed  that  the  obstacles  arising  from  differences 
of  religion  would  prove  serious  impediments  to  their  success.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  most  other  witnesses  who  adverted  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Cox  thought 
that  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  such  schools  would  not  be  objected  to. 

We  received  evidence  on  this  subject  at  Roscommon  from  the  Very 
Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,  the  Dean  of  Elphin.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  while 
many  pupils  obtained  a middle  class  education  in  the  National  schools,  a great 
want  existed  of  schools  of  a superior  description,  adapted  for  giving  instruction  in 
science  and  modern  languages,  and  in  classics  also,  to  such  as  desired  to  learn  them. 

At  Longford,  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  and  another  member 
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of  the  same  Board,  supported  the  opinion  elsewhere  expressed  in  evidence  before  Intermediate 

us,  that  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  were  mainly  dependent  on  the  National  Education. 

schools  for  commercial  and  scientific  instruction.  They  were  not,  however,  

insensible  to  the  difficulties  which  intermediate  schools,  designed  for  the  united  11%’  fc' 
education  of  persons  of  different  religions,  would  have  to  encounter.  -7751’  &CC'. 

At  Armagh,  Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  for  Newry,  laid  a written  statement  before  Ey.  9639,  &c. 
us  on  the  subject  of  intermediate  education.  In  this  he  expressed  his  conviction  .’ 

“ that,  though  education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  of  a lower  quality.”  We  think  it  right  to  quote  at  length  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Kirk  on  this  head,  as  being  those  of  a gentleman  long  resident  in  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  north  • of  Ireland.  ITe  observed  as  follows : — 

“ The  cause. arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  fact,  that  before  the  establishment  Ev.  9642. 
of  national  schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  schoolmasters  who  were 
capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  science;  and  though  not  many 
pupils  took  advantag  e of  this,  a few  did;  and  these  were  almost  invariably  those 
who  had  a taste  for  a higher  education.  But  the  opening  of  the  national  schools 
took  away  almost  all  the  children  who  wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge ; 
since  while  the  national  schoolmaster  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a penny  a-week, 
the  old  schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  shillings  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year, 
or  even  more;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  the  masters  sought  other  employments,  and  it 
is  only  in  a few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  there  never  was  such  a demand  for  educated  persons,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a knowledge  of  languages,  literature, 
and  science.  The  son  of  the  merchant  or  country  gentleman  who  can  bear  the 
expenses  can  acquire  all  this,  first  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and 
secondly  at  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; but  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer;  and  even  if  it 
were  not,  we  know  that  if  a young  man  has  been  sent  a session  or  two  to  a 
college,  he  acquires  a distaste  for  standing  behind  a counter,  for  managing  a 
bleach  work,  a dye  work,  a spinning  mill,  or  a manufactory,  and  still  more  for 
any  handicraft  trade;  yet  it  is  evident  that  vast  benefits  to  themselves  and  to 
society  at  large  would  arise  if  all  these  classes  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
scientific  principles  of  their  respective  trades  or  future  occupations,  and  that  at 
a moderate  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes.  I think  it  is  evident  that 
the  endowed  schools  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  classes  generally, 
and  not  for  the  instruction  of  the  higher ; or  even  to  be  what  they  are,  feeders 
of  Trinity  College;  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  should  be  changed, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Kirk  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  royal,  and  other  endowed  schools  Ev.  9641 
did  not  furnish  such  an  education  as  was  now  increasingly  demanded  by  the  9646,  &c. 
middle  classes.  He,  therefore,  advocated  the  remodelling  of  them,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  intermediate  schools  “ wherever  they  would  be  self-supporting 
or  nearly  so,”  and  proposed,  that  in  order  to  furnish  a test  of  this,  the  localities 
which  demanded  their  foundation  should  be  called  on  to  subscribe  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  necessary  houses  and  premises,  in  proof  of  their 
desire  and  ability  to  comply  with  the  condition  thus  specified.  According  to 
the  views  expressed  by  this  gentleman,  the  funds  for  the  new  schools  might  be 
supplied  out  of  existing  endowments,  or,  if  these  failed,  “by  a small  educational 
rate  to  be  levied  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  collected  with  the  county  cess.”  Mr. 

Kirk  urged  the  importance  of  making  scientific  instruction  a prominent  feature 
in  such  schools ; and  he  recommended  that  the  rates  of  tuition  should  be  Ev.  9651. 
moderate,  and  that  boarders  and  free  scholars  should  be  excluded,  on  the  ground 
that  their  presence  prevented  that  feeling  of  equality  which  he  thought  ought  to 
prevail  among  the  pupils.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  make  religious  Ev.  9661. 
instruction  a part  of  the  general  course,  or  to  provide  for  its  being  given  to  the 
various  denominations  on  the  premises,  but  he  expressed  his  wish  that  “ the  Ev.  9642, 9655. 
school  should  be  opened  and  closed  with  a general  kind  of  prayer,  such  as  all 
could  unite  in.”  The  emoluments  of  the  teachers  should  be  made,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  the  fixed  annual  stipend 
being  merely  in  aid  of  these.  Mr.  Kirk  also  recommended  that  the  intermediate  Ev.  9642. 
schools  so  established  “ should  be  placed  under  a Board  of  Commissioners  in 
Dublin,  selected  from  all  parties  in  the  country,  of  whom  one  should  be  paid.” 

The  witnesses  whom  we  examined  at  Belfast  agreed,  generally,  as  to  the  defec-  Ev.  10486,  &c. 
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tive  condition  of  intermediate  education  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  great 
necessity  for  supplying  this  local  want,  which  was,  they  stated,  increasingly  felt 
by  all  classes.  Among  them  were  several  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  also 
adverted  to  the  effect  of  the  National  schools  in  diminishing  the  number  of  middle 
class  teachers;  and  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  noticed  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  educated  candidates  duly  qualified  for  the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosh,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  a great  want  of  intermediate 
instruction  in  the  country,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  endowed  schools 
for  the  middle  classes,  both  as  a means  of  furnishing  a superior  kind  of  education, 
and  on  the  ground  that  a set  of  schools  holding  a position  between  that  of  the 
National  schools  and  the  Universities,  were  required  as  feeders  to  the  collegiate 
institutions.  He  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  endowed  schools  to 
meet  this  want,  a fact  more  especially  indicated  by  the  small  proportion  of  the 
students  which  they  annually  furnish  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  According  to 
Dr.  M'Cosh,  this  is'  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the 
Grammar  schools  under  it  is  too  exclusively  based  on  that  prescribed  by  Trinity 
College.  The  following  passage,  read  to  us  by  Dr.  MsCpsh,  from  a pamphlet 
published  by  him  on  this  subject,  forcibly  illustrates  the  serious  deficiencies  that 
now  exist  in  the  system  of  intermediate  education  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
observed  as  follows  : — 

“There  are  large  villages,  populous  rural  districts,  and  even  market  and  borough 
towns,  which  are  not  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  any  classical  school. 

I will  submit  a few  statements,  which  are  confined  to  Ulster,  not  because  it  is 
worse  than  the  other  provinces  (it  is  notoriously  in  a better  position),  but  because 
it  is  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  best  acquainted.  Beginning  with  the 
county  Down,  we  have  Donaghadee,  with  a population  of  4,000,  without  a single 
classical  school,  endowed  or  private,  in  the  town,  or  within  six  miles  of  it.  In 
Rathfriland,  with  a population  of  upwards  of  2,000,  there  is  no  public  school  for 
the  upper  branches  ; and  the  only  private  one,  from  frequent  change  of  teachers, 
is  almost  extinct.  In  Newtownards,  with  a population  of  10,000,  there  is  no 
endowed  classical  school,  though  there  is  a private  school  in  which  the  classics, 
along  with  the  branches  of  an  English  education,  are  taught.  Going  north,  to  the 
county  of  Antrim,  we  meet  with  Larne,  with  a population  of  between  4,000  and 
5,000,  but  having  no  classical  school.  In  .Antrim  there  is  a private  classical 
school,  confined  to  twelve  boys  of  the  upper  classes,  but  no  provision  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  I have  heard  of  some  boys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antrim  who  come  in  every  day,  a . distance  of  eighteen  miles,  by 
railway,  to  school  in  Belfast.  Those  families  which  do  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
a railway  station  must  just  do  without  education  in  the  higher  branches  for  their 
children.  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Randalstown,  which  is  so  important  as 
to  have  a branch  railway  leading  to  it,  there  was  lately  no  classical  school  of  any 
description.  Passing  on  towards  Derry  I ascertained,  when  in  Coleraine,  a few 
months  ago,  that  in  this  town,  while  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  private 
teachers  giving  instruction  in  classics,  yet  these  being  inadequately  supported, 
have  either  been  drawn  away  to  other  localities,  or  have  failed  for  want  of 
encouragement ; and  that  there  is  not  at  this  present  time  in  Coleraine,  which 
lias  a population  of  6,000,  or  within  a circle  of  twenty  miles,  including  the  thriving 
and  populous  towns  of  Ballymoney  and  Newtownlimavady,  and  the  lesser, 
though  still  important  towns  of  Garvagh,  Kilrea,  Portglenone,  Maghera,  Bush- 
mills, Dervock,  Portrush,  and  Portstewart,  a single  endowed  classical  school,  or 
upper  school,  on  any  foundation  which  can  be  described  as  permanent.  In  most 
of  the  places  named  there  is  no  classical  school  whatever ; and  I heard  of  small 
farmers  living  in  populous  country  districts,  of  shopkeepers,  and  poor  Presby- 
terian ministers,  living  in  towns  of  considerable  importance,  sending  their  boys 
of  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  board  at  places  which  are  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  in  a very  few  of 
the  places  referred  to  there  are  classical  schools.  Thus,  in  Newtownlimavady 
there  is  a school  kept  by  a clergyman  for  about  a dozen  boys  of  the  upper  classes ; 
but  no  school  intended  for  the  other  classes,  or  adapted  to  them.  In  Ballymoney 
there  is  no  endowed  school ; but  there  is  a private  school,  taught  by  the  Non- 
subscribing Presbyterian  minister,  in  which  classics  are  combined  with  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  and  mercantile  education.  I rather  think,  that  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  other  towns  referred  to,  there  are  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring 
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the  higher  branches.  At  Dungiven,  for  instance,  a town  of  considerable  import-  Intermediate 
ance  in  the.  county  of  Londonderry,  there  is  no  classical  school  of  any  description.  Education. 
Passing  round  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  correspondents  write  me  that  they 
are  teifand  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  classical  school  of  any  efficiency. 

At  Ramelton,  with  a population  of  nearly  2,000,  there  is  no  school  in  which  the 
Latin  language  is  taught.  A gentleman  writes  me  from  the  chief  town  of  one  of 
our  northern  counties,  that  there  is  no  endowed  classical  school  in  the  place,  and 
that  a private  school,  at  which  classics  are  taught,  is  of  no  great  usefulness. 

Another,  writing  from  a town  with  a population  of  2,000,  says,  ‘ the  teachers  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time  are  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  who,  after  a short  stay,  generally  leave  for  some  other  locality,  or 
for  College.’  Their  removal  has  the  effect  of  scattering  the  school,  and  great 
difficulty3 is  experienced  in  collecting  it.  . This  remark  applies  to  many  other 
places.  Coming  round  towards  the  point  from  which  I started,  1.  find  that  in  the 
market  town  of  Ballibay,  in  Monaghan,  with  a population  of  2,000,  and  seated  in 
the  heart  of  a populous  district,  there  is  no  classical  school  of  any  description.” 

In  order  to  obviate  these  defects  Dr.  M‘Cosh  proposed  the  establishment  of  a Ev.  10522. 
system  of  intermediate  education ; of  which  the  Royal,  and  all  other  schools 
supported  by  public  money,  should  form  a part ; while  its  completion  ought  to 
be  effected  by  new  foundations.  The  funds  for  these,  he  thought,  should  be 
partly  supplied „by  Government;  only,  however,  in  aid  of  local  contributions, 
which  he  estimated  as  amounting,  in  large  towns,  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
entire  expense.  The  number  of  such  schools,  and  the  salary  of  the  teachers, 
should  vary  with  the  locality ; and  he  advised  the  adoption  of  a low  scale  of 
fees  for  tuition.  He  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  a new  commission,  Ev.  10522. 
so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  various  interests  in  the  community,  religious, 
educational,  and  commercial,  to  manage  the  funds,  and  generally  to  take  charge 
of  the  schools.  He  strongly  expressed  the  wish  that  the  local  authorities  should 
have  some  powers  of  supervision,  but  was  opposed  to  giving  any  privileges  to  Ev.  10539. 
subscribers.  He  recommended  that  a local  fund  should  be  formed  for  paying 
the  fees  of  poor  pupils,  who  ought  not,  however,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  admitted 
unless  they  had  previously  undergone  some  examination  in  order  to  test  their 
ability,  and  to  remove  any  prejudice  on  the  score  of  poverty. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  connexion  with  the  Ev.  10547,  &c. 
Presbyterian  body,  and  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  Professor  of  Hebrew  Ev.  10549,  &o. 
and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Theology  to  the  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland,  also  deposed  to  the  absence  of  a system  of  education  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  middle  classes,  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  desire  for 
a higher  education  was  not  declining,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
existed  to  a high  degree,  although  the  means  had  been  wanting  to  foster  and 
cherish  that  desire  as  it  ought  to  be  cherished.  . 

At  Londonderry,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  member  for  Londonderry,  pointed  out,  Ev.  11003,  &c. 
as  did  Mr.  Wynne  at  Sligo,  and  Mr.  Kirk  at  Armagh,  the  absence  of  the  means 
of  providing  a good  education  for  clerks  and  other  persons  placed  _ in  similar 
positions,  and  gave  .it  as  his  opinion  that  education  of  that  kind  was  not  increasing,  Ev.  11014. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  diminishing  in  efficiency. 

A deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  waited  on  us  Ev.  11452. 
at  Omagh  to  give  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  education,  and  from  two 
of  theirnumber,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  rector  of  Drinnagh,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  11453,  &c. 
manager  of  the  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  we  received  much  evidence  on  this  11556,  &c. 
subject.  The  absence  of  an  adequate  educational  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  district  for  any  class  above  those  who  were  willing  that  their  children  should 
attend  the  National  schools  was  strongly  adverted  to,  as  well  as  the  desirableness 
of  some  endowment  with  a view  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

At  Enniskillen  several  persons  gave  evidence  respecting  the  general  defects  of  Ev.  12198,  &c. 
education,  and  among  others  the  Rev.  John  Grey  Porter,  who  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a minister  of  education,  such  as  exists  in  some  countries  on  the  Continent. 

The  master  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary  at  Navan  when  examined  Ev.  13019,  &c. 
by  us  adverted  to  the  fact— noticed  by  so  many  other  witnesses— that  private 
middle-class  schools  had  been  displaced  by  those  under  the  National  Board. 

Some  evidence  was  given  on  the  same  subject  at  our  public  courts  at  Wicklow  Ev.  iduob.  ^ 
and  Naas.  The  want  of  a good  classical  and  English  school  to  meet  local  1S^  &c’ 
requirements  was  stated.  13943,  &c. 

In  Dublin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  members  for  Louth,  brought  under  our  13962,  &c. 
notice  the  question  of  industrial  training.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  inter-  Ev.  14823. 
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mediate  education,  he,  also,,  adverted  to  the  effect  of  the  national  schools  in 
supplanting  non-endowed  private  schools  for  the  middle  classes. 

We  also  received  evidence  in  Dublin  as  to  the  general  state  of  education  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Thom,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Directory  and  Almanac ; 
from  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  the  manager  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland;  and  from  Mr.  Richard  Davis  Webb,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  printing  trade.  Mr.  Webb  stated  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  he  had  been 
obliged  to  send  his  children  to  Manchester  in  order  to  give  them  a good  English 
education.  Mr.  Murray  stated  that  during  a long  experience,  acquired  in  the 
examination  of  young  persons  who  were  candidates  for  clerkships,  he  had  found 
them,  even  when  belonging  to  the  better  classes,  very  generally  deficient,  being 
both  unable  to  write  their  own  language  correctly,  and  backward  in  the  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic.  Mr.  Thom  also  was  very  unfavourably  impressed  with  the 
present  state  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 

We  have  thus  shortly  noticed  the  leading  points  presented  by  the  important 
evidence  which  we  have  received  on  the  subject  of  intermediate  education.  It 
manifests  the  prevalence  of  a very  strong  feeling  respecting  the  existence  of 
deficiencies  which  now,  to  a great  extent,  debar  the  middle  classes  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  good  instruction.  So  far  are  these 
from  diminishing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  witnesses,  they  are  on  the 
increase.  This  circumstance  they  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  fact,  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  national  schools  now  afford  to  the  poorer  classes  an 
elementary  education  of  a better  kind  and  at  a far  cheaper  rate  than  that 
formerly  given  by  the  private  schoolmasters  ; on  the  other  hand  they  have  dis- 
placed the  schools  kept  by  these  masters,  who  augmented  the  subsistence  which 
they  chiefly  derived  from  the  humbler  scholars  by  the  fees  received  for  instructing 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  The 
witnesses  were  equally  unanimous  in  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  desire 
to  procure  for  their  children  an  education  of  a superior  kind  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  who  increasingly  feel  its  necessity  as  a pre- 
paration for  those  various  callings,  which  the  progress  of  agriculture,  of  the 
industrial  arts,  of.  commercial  intercourse,  and,  generally,  of  society  in  all  its 
departments,  has  either  created  or  raised  iuto  a position  at  once  of  increasin°- 
difficulty  and  of  greater  importance. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  those  gentlemen  who,  as  it  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  foregoing  evidence,  urged  on  us  the  necessity  for  Government  grants 
in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable  intermediate  schools,  it 
has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  this  respect 
might  be  supplied  by  a re-distribution  and  more  judicious  application  of  the 
educational  endowments  already  in  being. 

In  this  view  we  cannot  concur  for  reasons,  the  sufficiency  of  which  is,  we 
think,  fully  established  by  the  results  of  our  inquiries.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  foundation,  besides- 
being  entirely  inapplicable  to  a system  of  non-exclusive  education,  are  fully 
absorbed  in  providing  for  the  schools  at  present  in  operation  under  that  Board. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  administered  by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

So  far  are  the  endowments  of  the  Diocesan  schools  from  affording  a surplus 
over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  the  efficient  support  of  the  schools  of  that 
class  now  in  operation,  that  they  appear  to  be  inadequate  even  for  this  purpose. 

The  endowments  attached  to  some  of  the  Royal  schools  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable ; but,  with  a few  exceptions,  they  are  not  greater  than  is  needed  for 
their  due  maintenance  as  educational  establishments  ; and  in  cases  where  there 
is  a surplus  remaining  from  the  funds  of  any  individual  school,  this  would  be  best 
employed  in  making  provision  in  all  the  Royal  schools  for  enlarged  courses  of 
scientific  and  English  instruction,  and  tuition  in  foreign  languages,  and  in  givin°- 
increased  efficiency  to  such  of  them  as  are  less  amply  endowed. 

Of  the  remaining  endowments  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  a very  large 
proportion  are  of  an  exclusive  nature ; the  residue  do  not  furnish  greater  incomes 
than  are  required  for  the  proper  support  of  the  institutions,  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  ought  to  be  applied.  These  are,  besides,  for  the  most  part,  only 
schools  intended  to  afford  elementary  education. 

W e have  had  tables  prepared,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  entire  number 
of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  Ireland  is  fifty-two,  forty-nine  of  which  are  in 
towns,  and  of  these  only  fifteen  have  endowments  of  £250  a-yea-r  and  upwards ; 
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and  that  the  superior  English  schools  are  only  two  in  number,  of  which  but  one  Intermediate 

has  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £250  a-year.  There  are  thus  ninety-one  towns  Education. 
having  above  2,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851,  and  in  which 
there  is  situate  no  Grammar  or  superior  English  school  which  is  in  operation 
and  included  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

From  the  evidence  referred  to  above,  we  are  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  a system  of  primary  education  by  Government  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
diminishing  the  resources  which,  though  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect,  the 
middle  classes,  to  a certain  extent,  formerly  enjoyed  for  giving  a suitable  educa- 
tion to  their  children  ; and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  the  void  thus  left 
will  be  supplied  by  exertions  of  a purely  voluntary  nature. 

Having,  therefore,  received,  from  so  many  quarters,  evidence  of  the  great  want 
of  intermediate  education,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  endowments  to 
provide  it,  we  were  led  to  consider  in  what  manner  this  acknowledged  want  might 
be  best  supplied. 

At  the  outset  we  were  met  by  the  difficulty  brought  under  our  notice,  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  submitted  the  following  proposition  : — 

“ That  it  is  right  and  just  that  endowments,  in  which  different  religious  deno- 
“ minations  have,  or  shall  have  rights  or  interests,  should  be  divided  among  the 
“ several  religious  denominations  according  to  their  wants  and  numbers  in  the 
“ localities  to  which  such  endowments  are  applicable.” 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hughes  laid  before  us  the  Synodical  Address  of  the 
Council  of  Thurles,  and  the  Rescripts  on  the  Queen’s  Colleges  referred  to  in  the 
Address,  with  a request  that  they  should  be  published  amongst  the  documents  of 
the  Commission.  He  also  stated,  that  he  believed  that  the _ Address  and  Rescripts  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
referred  to  represented  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  P- 
any  new  Government  institutions  for  intermediate  education,  on  a plan  incon- 
sistent with  those  opinions,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics.  Mr. 

Hughes  also  presented  the  following  papers  relating  to  the  same  subject : — 

Address  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  dated  9th  September,  1850 ; Arch- 
bishop Cullen’s  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh,  dated  26th 
November,  1850;  and  the  Pastoral  of  Archbishop  Cullen  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lublin,  1st  December,  1856.  We  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
publish  these  documents  in  connexion  with  our  Report.  They  have  been  already 
extensively  circulated ; and  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  nearly  identical  in  sub- 
stance with  the  preceding,  and  less  authoritative  in  their  nature. 

After  mature  consideration,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
recommend  the  adoption  of  these  principles.  They  are  completely. at  variance 
with  those  which  have  been  recognised  for  some  years  past  as  the  basis  of  Parlia- 
mentary aid  to  education  in  Ireland.  They  are  also  at  variance  with  the  recoin-  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1791,  and  with  the  p.  341. 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Wyse’s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foun-  Rep.  1838,  p.  64. 
dation  Schools  in  1838. 

We  were  most  anxious  to  have  matured  a plan  that  would  have  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Hughes ; but,  notwithstanding  his  dissent  from  our  views, 
we  feel  that  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable,  especially 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  we  are  called  on  to  suggest  means  of  supplying  it  in 
accordance  with  principles  that  we  can  approve  of,  in  those  localities  where  it  is 
required  by  the  inhabitants,  without  providing  a Government  system  of  inter- 
mediate education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  population. 

We  think  that  this  may  be  effected  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the 
management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  The  provision  for 
local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  suitable  regulations  for 
religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school  shall,  as  a condition  of  its  partaking 
of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the  united  education  of  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direct  control  of  the  proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Competitive  Examinations  for  Appointments  in  the  Public  Service. 

A member  of  our  Commission,  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  affirming  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  hold  competitive  exami- 
nations for  appointments  in  the  public  service  from  time  to  time  in  Dub- 
lin, but  open  to  all  your  Majesty’s  subjects.  This  measure  has  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  our  body,  who  regard  it  as  an  effectual  method  oi 
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Competitive  promoting  intermediate  education.  The  experience  already  obtained  respect- 
Examinatwn3  for  ing  the  operation  of  public  and  competitive  examinations,  so  far  as  they  have 
in  the  NTS  hitherto  been  tried,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  the  extension  of  this 
Public  Service,  system  would,  under  j udicious  management,  produce  very  beneficial  effects, 

both  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  in  stimulating  the  efforts 

of  masters  and  of  pupils.  The  educational  tests  best  adapted  for  examinations  for 
the.  public  service  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  others  the  most  general  in 
their  character,  and,  therefore,  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the  attainment 
of  which  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  object  of  a liberal  education. 
That  such  has,  in  fact,  been  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  Government  exami- 
lst  Report,  C.  S.  nations,  clearly  appears  from  the  reports  of  your  Majesty’s  Civil  Service  Commis- 
Commissiouers,  sioners,  since  there  is  no  point  on  which  these  gentlemen  dwell  more  strongly 
. than  the  shortcomings  of  all  classes,  with  reference  to  the  most  elementary 
2nd  Report,  p.  iv.  branches  of  a scientific  and  literary  education.  In  other  ways,  also,  the  Com- 
missioners indicate  the  superior  importance-  which  they  attach  to  instruction 
of  a general  nature,  as  compared  with  knowledge  of  that  special  kind  which  can 
quickly  be  learned  in  actual  practice  by  those  whose  faculties  have  been  properly 
developed,  and  their  mental  activity  called  forth.  With  a view,  therefore,  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  just  standard  of  school  education,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  serious  evils  which  would  arise  from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
masters  to  what  may  be  called  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  business, 
we  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  same  generality  which  has  hitherto  cha- 
racterized the  public  competitive  examinations  should  continue  to  prevail,  as 
the.  application  of  the  system  is  extended  to  more  numerous  branches  of  your 
Majesty’s  service. 

Me  received. at  our  public  courts  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  and 
we  think  it  desirable  to  refer  shortly  to  the  testimony  thus  given,  as  its  general 
tenor  strongly  corroborates  the  views  just  stated. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  O’Brien,  head  master  of 
the  Cork  Diocesan  School,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  holding  of  competitive 
examinations  in  Dublin  for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  would  tend  to 
promote  general  education.  The  former  gentleman  also  observed  that  such  a 
system  would  enable  private  schools  or  endowed  schools,  which  had  no  exhibi- 
tions attached  to  them,  to  compete  on  a more  equal  footing  with  schools  possess- 
ing such  advantages ; while  the  latter  pointed  out  that  parents  would  thus  be 
induced  to  leave  their  children  at  school  to  a later  age  than  that  early  one  at 
which  they  are  now  so  generally  withdrawn,  with  a view  to  their  entering  on 
mercantile  pursuits. 

. Dr.  Bullen,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  stated  his  con- 
viction that  such  a system  would  have  the  best  effects  on  education, in  the  following 
terms : — 

“ No  movement  ever  made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this 
country  as  the  throwing  open  public  situations  in  the  civil  service.  It  has 
given  already  a great  impulse  to  education,  and  will  give  greater.  With  regard 
.to  education,  every  person  enters  school  with  a view  to  a future  profession  and 
settlement  in  life.  . Heretofore  there  was  no  object  to  which  a young  man  could 
turn  but  a profession — he  should  either  enter  the  law,  or  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  the  church.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  service  being  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  every  young  man  looks  forward  to  getting  a station  of 
independence,  and,  probably,  of  respectability  and  wealth,  as  the  result  of  his 
academical  exertions.  The  consequence  already  is  beginning  to  tell — although 
only  in  operation  a few  months,  it  has  told  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  in  this 
city ; and,  from  what  I can  see,  it  is  likely  to  have  the  happiest  results  on  edu- 
cation generally.” 

He  also  thought  that  it  was  undesirable  and  impracticable  to  hold  all  exami- 
nations for  the  public  service  exclusively  in  London. 

The  Rev.  Luke  White  King,  head  master  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School 
at  Ennis,  pointed  out  the  improvement  which  the  Civil  Service  examinations 
had  already  caused  in  his  own  school  by  inducing  him  to  give  instruction  in 
natural  history,  as  well  as  other  branches  which  he  had  never  taught  before. 

The  Rev.  William  Burke,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  St.  John’s  Parish, 
in  Limerick,  approved  of  the  above  scheme,  and  mentioned  that  the  private  exa- 
minations latterly,  adopted  in  that  city  for  testing  the  capacity  of  candidates  for 
commercial  situations,  had  already  exercised  a great  influence  on  education. 
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The  Dean  of  Elphin  and  the  Bishop  of  Down  advocated  the  same  system,  on  Competitive  Ex- 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  produce  competition  between  schools,  arid  to  stimu-  animations  for 
late  private  enterprise.  The  former  considered  that  the  moral  character  of  PoblicTSerTiceN 

candidates  would  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  requiring  certificates  of  good  conduct  • 

from  the  clergyman  or  resident  magistrates  of  the  localities  whence  the  candi-  Ev.  7327  <fcc. 
dates  came.  Ev- &c- 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  for  Newry,  also  thought  the  holding  of  competitive 
examinations  for  appointments  iri  the  public  service  in  Dublin  would  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  education.  Ev.  9644-5. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosh  expressed  his  conviction  that-  “ the  means  of  competing  Ev.  10522. 
for  the  offices  in  the  public  service  is  denied  to  a very  large  portion  of  Ireland, 
in  cons'equence  of  the  middle  classes  not  having  the  means  of  higher  education.” 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  thought  that  competition  for  public  offices  would  be  ev.  17228. 
more  valuable,  and  more  likely  to  insure  good  education  than  the  endowment  Ev.  13070-5. 
of  schools  giving  education  gratuitously.  And  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Power,  head 
master  of  the  Meath  Diocesan  Seminary,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  head  master  of  Dungannon  Royal  School,  expressed  Ev.  11859,  &c. 
some  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  such  examinations  in  promoting  a sound  system 
of  intermediate  education  ; principally  on  the  grounds  that  the  standard  at  pre- 
sent proposed,  except  for  the  artillery  and  engineers,  was  not  at  all  high,  and 
that  the  system  would  have  a tendency  to  encourage  the  masters  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  special  branches,  and  particular  pupils,  to  the  injury  of  the 
general  course  of  instruction.  He  considered,  however,  that  the  interests  both  Ev.  11868-71. 
of  school  education  and  those  of  the  public  service  would  be  best  consulted  if 
examination  in  a very  general,  course  were  insisted  on,  and  if  the'  candidates 
who  succeeded  in  this  were  afterwards  furnished  with  special  instruction  to  fit 
them  for  their  particular  duties. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  views,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the'  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  public  service  from 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  we  may  add  that,  at  the 
late  competitive  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Mr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  was  educated  solely  by  the  Incorporated 
Society,  as  a foundation  boy,  obtained  the  first  place  and  a prize  of  £5.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  success,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  immediately  appointed  him  to  a 
clerkship.  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected  to  the  Pococke  Institution,  from 
a parish  school,  by  a competitive  examination  ; and  on  his  leaving  the  Santry 
school  Professor  Calbraith  appointed  him  his  assistant  in  Trinity  College,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  he  exhibited,  and1  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  as  proved  by  his  final  examination. 

SUPERANNUATION  AND  PROMOTION  OF  MASTERS. 

There  are  few  things  more  required  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  school- 
masters than  the  adoption  of  a system  of  promotion  where' the  master  has  shown 
merit  by  the  good  conduct  of  his  school. 

To  secure  this  object,  we  have  recommended  that  patronage  should  be  trans-  Vide  p.  246,  infra. 
ferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

The  patronage  would  be  much  restricted  and  diminished  in  value  unless  a limit 
was  put  to  the  age  beyond  which  masters  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  act. 

This  subject  is  noticed  by  some  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  Thus,  Mr.  Craw-  Appendix,  p.  1. 
ford  says: — “ It  is  not  less  important  to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  a school  having 
a permanent  endowment,  that  a power  should  be  vested  in  some  person  or  body 
to  remove  a master  who  might  be  originally  well  qualified,  but  who,  from  the 
effects  of  age,  or  mental  or  physical  infirmities,  has  ceased  to  possess  his  original 
qualifications.  In  such  a case,  the  school  naturally  dwindles  to  small  dimensions, 
and  often  ceases  to  be  operative  at  all.  Its  reputation  or  prestige  is  gone  ; and 
a new  master  has  to  undergo  the  tedious  and  up-hill  drudgery  of  re-establishing  it. 

“ It  is  probable-,  that  a power  of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  a system  of 
superannuation!  which  can  only  co-exist  with  endowments  of  considerable  value. 

I do  not  pretend  to  suggest  how  the  scheme  I propose  can  be  carried  out,  but  I 
feel  strongly  its  necessity.” 

Dr.  M'Blain  says: — “There  are  two  important  points,  bearing  directly  on  the  Ibid.  p.  12. 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and  consequently  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed — one  is,  that  some  provision  should  be  made, 

■wherever  practicable,  for  meritorious  teachers  who  have  become  incapacitated 
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for  duty  by  age  or  infirmity  ; and  the  other  is,  that  some  system  of  promotion 
or  reward  should  be  adopted,  whereby  teachers  may  be  stimulated  to  greater 
exertion.  For  want  of  the  former,  many  men  have  been  permitted,  from 
motives  of  compassion,  to  continue  as  teachers  of  schools  long  after  they  have 
lost  the  necessary  health  and  strength  required  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  their 
duties  ; and  for  want  of  the  latter,  schoolmasters  have,  in  too  many  cases,  lapsed 
into  indolence  and  apathy.  I cannot,  of  course,  here  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  subject.  I merely  indicate  the  defects  which  appear  to  exist  in  most  of  our 
large  educational  institutions.  The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  do  not  grant  any 
retiring  pensions  or  allowances  to  their  teachers,  no  matter  what  their  length  of 
service  or  their  merits  may  have  been.  One  instance  of  the  cruel  operation  of 
this  rule  came  under  my  notice  at  Donadea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  where  two 
teachers  (a  husband  and  wife),  after  a faithful  service  of  thirty-one  years,  were, 
in  their  old  age,  for  no  fault  on  their  part,  dismissed  from  the  employment  of 
the  Board  without  any  pension  or  remuneration  whatever.  The  Incorporated 
Society  appear,  in  some  cases,  to  have  made,  provision  for  their  old  and  infirm 
teachers  ; and  the  National  Board  have,  I believe,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
gratuities  to  deserving  teachers  who  have  become  old  or  infirm  in  their  service. 
I do  not,  however,  consider  that  in  either  case  is  the  provision  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed.  The  Clare-street  Commissioners  do  not  provide,  by  pension  or 
otherwise,  for  their  old  or  infirm  masters. 

“ With  regard  to  a system  of  promotion,  I think  it  of  great  importance  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  encouraged  to  greater  diligence  by  the  prospect  of  being 
advanced  to  better  schools  or  higher  situations  in  the  disposal  of  their  employers. 
In  none  of  our  existing  educational  establishments  does  it  appear  to  me  that 
sufficient  measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure  this  important  object.” 

We  have  found  the  same  difficulty  in  several  cases  that  came  under  our  con- 
sideration, where  the  school  was  injured  by  the  continuance  of  the  master  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  efficiently;  and  yet  where  there 
was  no  fund  to  provide  a pension  without  unduly  burthening  the  charity,  and 
diminishing  the  salary  of  the  successor  so  seriously  as  to  interfere  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  appointment  by  a really  efficient  master. 

In  the  public  service  it  is  still  the  rule  that  the  officer  cannot  retire  until  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  unless  he  be  incapacitated  by  infirmity  from  discharging  his 
duties.  On  superannuation,  he  continues  to  receive,  by  way  of  pension,  a part 
of  the  salary  he  enjoyed  on  his  retirement,  proportioned  to  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vice, provision  for  its  payment  being  made  by  a compulsory  abatement  deducted 
from  his  salary.  This  plan,  if  justly  conceived,  and  carefully  adjusted,  is  capable 
of  producing  some  satisfactory  results  ; but  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  No 
provision  is  marie  in  it  for  the  family  of,  or  persons  otherwise  dependent  on,  the 
officer,  in  case  of  his  death,  either  while  still  in  office  or  after  his  retirement,  but 
before  he  has  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  deductions  made  from  his  salary. 
There  is  a method  of  insurance  sometimes  adopted,  which  would  obviate  the  objec- 
tion to  the  civil  service  arrangement  for  superannuation,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  what  is  really  required.  If  the  age  for  retirement  were  fixed,  schoolmasters 
might  be  required  to  insure  a sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  times  their  annual 
salary,  payable  at  the  fixed  age,  or  at  death,  if  it  should  happen  sooner,  and  the 
policy  might  be  assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  premiums  paid 
by  a deduction  from  salaries  where  the  salary  is  large,  and  by  an  increase 
where  the  salaries  are  really  too  small.  Such  a system  of  insurance  would  be 
no  more  than  requiring  each  master  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  incumbent  ori  him,  and  would,  therefore,  be  no  burthen  on  him,  whilst 
it  would  afford  some  assistance  to  those  naturally  dependent  on  him  in  case  of 
his  early  death,  and  secure  some  provision  for  himself  in  old  age  ; and  so  would 
prevent  the  general  enforcement  of  a rule  of  retiring  at  the  fixed  age  being 
considered  as  a hardship.  The  amount  of  the  premium  on  the  policy  would  be 
small  in  the  case  of  masters  appointed  at  an  early  age,  and  would  only  be  large 
in  the  case  of  those  appointed  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The  amount  of  the 
premium,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  insured  would  be  alike  independent  of  the 
management  of  those  having  charge  of  the  schools,  and  would  be  alike  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  principles  of  insurance,  and  could,  therefore,  give  rise  to  no  dis- 
satisfaction, nor  be  subject  to  any  insecurity,  except  that  arising  from  the 
insolvency  of  Insurance  Companies,  a matter  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
Boards  having  charge  of  schools. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

During  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  our  attention  has  been  called 
repeatedly,  and  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  to  the  very  serious  evils  which  result 
from  the  defective  state  of  the  existing  records  of  school  endowments,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  a systematic  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
deeds  and  other  instruments  containing  evidence  specialty  relating  to  educational 
foundations.  In  our  observations  upon  the  five  classes  of  endowments  comprised 
in  the  Tables,  we  have  noticed  this  deficiency,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  in 
which  it  operates  in  relation  to  each.  The  institution  of  an  office  for  the  regis- 
tration of  school  endowments  is,  in  our  opinion,  equally  needed,  and  equally 
justifiable  in  relation  to  all  educational  endowments,  from  whatever  source  they 
proceed,  and  for  the  benefit  of  whatever  class  they  may  be  designed.  We  may 
here  briefly  indicate  the  general  advantages  which  we  think  must  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  a central  office  for  the  registry  of  school  endowments.  They 
are  principally  of  two  kinds,  and  relate,  firstly,  to  the  preservation  of  the  instru- 
ments which  constitute  the  foundation  of  educational  endowments  ; secondly,  to 
the  publication  of  the  contents  of  these  instruments  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  especially  for  that  of  persons  inhabiting  the  locality  directly 
interested  in  the  charities. 

The  Tables  contain  numerous  cases  which  show  how  imperfectly  muniments 
of  title  are  now  protected,  not  merely  with  regard  to  private  endowments, 
but  to  such  also  as  have  been  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  public 
boards.  On  this  head  we  cannot  refer  to  any  example  more  striking  than  that 
afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  as  else- 
where stated  by  us.  N either  can  it  be  doubted  that  most  prejudicial  consequences 
must  unavoidably  result  from  the  absence  of  full  and  accurate  records,  so  placed 
and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  public.  A just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  their  nature  and  extent  by  a reference  to  many  cases  noticed  in  the 
Tables,  and  especially  to  those  previously  commented  on  in  our  Report,  where 
the  school  sites  have  been  sold  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  deficiencies  now  existing  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  we  beg  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a separate  Office  for  the 
Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  all  deeds  and  other  documents  con- 
taining evidence  specialty  relating  to  educational  charities,  or  copies  thereof, 
should  be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclusively  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and  making  their  contents 
accessible  and  known  to  the  public.  Our  inquiries  have  brought  to  light  nume- 
rous title  deeds  and  documents  pertaining  to  schools  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners, the  Association  for  Discounten- 
ancing Yice,  and  the  Kildare-place  Society,  of  which  some  have  come  into  our 
possession.  We  recommend  that  such  instruments,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to 
schools  which  were  founded  by  these  bodies  during  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
liamentary grants,  as  well  as  all  muniments  of  title  of  schools  actually  vested  in 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  be  transferred  to  the  Registrar;  and  that 
this  officer  should  be  empowered  to  call  for  copies  of  like  documents  from  the 
trustees  of  all  other  schools ; and  also  to  take  charge  of  the  originals  in  case 
the  trustees  should  be  willing  to  deposit  them  in  his  office.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  it  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  of  the 
Office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Wills  in  Ireland,  to  make  returns  to 
the  Registrar  of  all  charitable  devises,  bequests,  grants,  and  other  donations 
relating  to  schools  or  destined  for  educational  purposes.  These  returns  ought,  so 
far  as  wills  are  concerned,  to  consist  of  extracts,  and  it  would  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  latter  were 
in  a legal  point  of  view  sufficient,  and  constituted  complete  documents  on  which 
all  persons  could  safety  act. 

The  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  in  all  cases  of  wills 
containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  returns  to  the  Registrar 
of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of  the  testator’s  property  as  estimated 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  have  proved  the  will.  The  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office 
should  make  similar  returns  in  any  case  where  the  representatives  apply  either 
to  have  a deduction  of  probate  duty  made  or  to  pay  an  increased  amount,  and 
also  returns  of  the  exact  sum,  or  estimated  value  of  all  gifts,  made  for  educa- 
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Registration  op  tional  purposes,  whether  by  deed  or  will,  and  consisting  either  of  real  or  of  personal 
School  property,  which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  with  a view  to  the  collection 

Endowments.  q£  ^ Legacy  or  Succession  Duties.  The  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succes- 

sion  and  Legacy  Duty  Office  in  England  should  also  be  required  to  make  similar 
returns  in  respect  of  any  wills  proved  or  deeds  executed  in  that  country,  which 
might  contain  gifts  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland. 

The  information  thus  given  would,  in  very  many  instances,  be  all  that  was 
requisite  for  the  efficient  registration  of  the  endowments ; and,  even  when  falling 
short  of  this,  it  would  be  most  valuable,  both  intrinsically,  and  as  enabling  the 
Registrar  to  institute  further  inquh’ies.  "With  a view  to  this  last  object,  it  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  offices  above  mentioned  to  give  every  facility 
for  the  complete  performance  of  the  Registrar’s  functions,  and  no  fees  should  be 
chargeable  in  respect  of  any  such  searches  as  he  might  deem  it  necessary  to  make. 

It  should  also  form  part  of  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  make  the  list  of  foun- 
dation deeds  and  other  similar  instruments  as  complete  as  possible;  to  add  state- 
ments showing  the  amount  realized,  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and  generally  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  endowments;  and  to  classify  the  information  thus 
obtained,  with  indices  to  the  several  heads,  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  the  endowments  and  useful  to  the  public.  The  Registrar 
should,  periodically,  and  at  short  intervals,  make  returns  to  the  proposed  Board 
of  Endowed  Schools  of  the  above  matters,  so  far  as  the  same  might  relate  to  non- 
exclusive endowments.  He  ought  also  to  receive  formal  notice  of  all  judicial 
sales,  Copies  of  all  proceedings  had  upon  visitations,  and  of  all  reports,  rules, 
orders,  and  decisions  relating  to  educational  endowments  should  be  deposited 
with  the  Registrar,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  ascertain  their  correctness.  Copies 
of  any  documents  in  his  custody,  made  and  certified  by  him,  should,  we  think, 
be  rendered  prima  facie  evidence  by  statute.  The  public  should  be  entitled  to 
inspect  the  registers,  and  to  make  copies  of,  or  take  extracts  from  them,  free 
of  expense;  and  the  Registrar  should  be  bound  to  give  such  information  and 
advice  to  parties  seeking  the  same,  as  might  be  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  charities.  With  the  same  view  the  Registrar  should  be  required  to  make 
an  Annual  Report,  showing  the  existing  state  of  educational  endowments  in 
I reland. 

We  have  thus  given  a general  view  of  the  important  public  objects  in  relation 
to  educational  charities,  which  in  our  opinion  may  be  attained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a separate  Office  for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments.  There 
are,  however,  we  do  not  doubt,  many  ways,  not  expressly  pointed  out  by  us,  in 
which  an  intelligent  officer,  sincerely  anxious  to  render  his  office  available  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  for  the  protection  of  school  endowments  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  educational  charities,  might  promote  these  objects. 

The  effective  discharge  of  his  functions,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  would  greatly  aid  the  Commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  theirs. 


AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Vide  p.  4 supra. 


Doc.  Ev.  vol  ii. 
pp.  323-8. 


Appendix,  pp. 
47-49. 

Vide  p.  4 supra. 
Appendix,  pp.  201. 


Ev.  19062  et  seq. 


W e have  already  stated  that  the  accounts  of  several  charities,  and  Boards  having 
charge  of  endowed  schools,  were  examined  by  an  official  Accountant  selected  by 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  assist  us  in  our  inquiries.  His  reports  led 
to  an  examination  at  our  public  courts  respecting  the  accounts  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  Dublin  ; also  to  the  correspondence  concerning  the  Hibernian  Marine 
School,  and  Madam  Mercer’s  School,  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Documents ; 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  Inspector  of  Estates  being  specially  called  to  the 
agent’s  accounts  of  Wilson’s  Hospital  Estate,  and  Morgan’s  Charity  Estate,  the 
result  of  which  is  stated  in  his  reports  thereon. 

The  Government  Accountant  also  examined  the  accounts  of  the  several  other 
endowed  schools  under  the  management  of  Boards  or  Trustees,  already  detailed, 
the  result  of  which  examination  is  stated  to  be  that  in  all  those  minor  institu- 
tions, errors  and  imperfections  appear  to  exist,  of  a similar  nature  to  those  pointed 
out  in  the  larger  charities. 

The  report  of  the  Government  Accountant  on  the  books  of  account  of  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  submitted  by  us  for  his  inspection,  was 
unfavourable ; and  our  examination  of  Mr.  Thorp,  the  assistant  registrar,  and 
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Mr.  Barlow,  who  discharged,  the  duties  of  chairman,  treasurer,  and  auditor  of  Audit  of 

accounts,  satisfied  us  that  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  were  kept  in  a very  accounts. 

unsatisfactory  manner. 

An  additional  motive  for  accuracy  is  supplied  to  the  Governors  oi  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  in  the  strict  and  precise  directions  on  this  head  given  in  their 
Charters.  The  Charter  of  Charles  II.  provides,  that  the  treasurer  “ shall  every 
year  give  up  a true  and  just  account  of  all  his  receipts,  disbursements,  and  arrears 
of  rent,  and  of  all  and  every  such  sums  of  money  and  other  the  goods  and 
revenues  of  and  belonging  to  the  same  schools,”  and  shall  receive  final  discharges 
thereof;  and  the  Charter  of  William  IV.  provides,  that  not  only  the.  treasurer, 
but  also  “ the  register  and  agent,  and  all  and  every  other  the  officers  and  persons 
employed  by  the  said  Governors  or  their  successors,  in  the  receiving,  keeping, 
pay  in  o-  and  disposing  of  the  moneys,  rents,  revenues,  and  other  the  goods  and 
treasure  belonging  to  the  said  schools,  shall  yearly  and  every  year,  or  oftener 
whensoever  thereunto  required  by  the  said  Governors  or  their  successors,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  make  and  give  up  a true  and  just  account  of  all  his  and 
their  receipts,  disbursements,  balances,  and  arrears  of  rent,  and  of  all  and  every 
such  sum  and  sums  of  money  and  other  the  goods  and  revenues  of  and  belonging 
to  the  same  schools  as  shall  have  been  by  him  or  them  received  or  disposed  of  as 
aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Governors,”  or  any  person  or  persons  deputed  by  them 
to  investigate  the  same ; and  that  the  Governors  examine  and  allow  of  such 

accounts,  and  give  final  discharges  thereof  if  required. 

About  the  year  1843  the  Governors,  for  the  first  time,  ordered  their  accounts  to  Ev.  19^. 
be  kept  by  a system  of  double  entry.  For  three  years  preceding  November,  1843, 
there  had  been  no  leger  kept,  and  from  1843  to  the  period  of  our  inquiry  the 
leger  that  was  kept  omitted  essential  accounts,  such,  for  instance,  as  a stock 
account  a general  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  separate  estates  and 
ao-ent’s  accounts,  an  account  for  law  agent,  &c. ; and  there  never  had  been  a 
regular  balance  sheet  struck,  indicating  the  exact  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
Board.  There  had  been  no  attempt  at  balancing  the  accounts  for  a period  of 
eleven  years.  There  was  a divided  and  indefinite  responsibility  among  the 
officers  connected  with  the  accounts.  The  solicitor  of  the  Board  supplied  the  Ev.  23990,  24003. 
form  of  accounts ; the  assistant  registrar  kept  the  accounts,  but  denied  that  he  was  Ev.  19075. 
the  book-keeper ; the  registrar  stated  that  he  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Ev.  24011. 
accounts,  and  was  not  responsible  for  them  ; the  treasurer  and  auditor,  however,  Ev.  24249-50. 
considered  the  registrar  responsible,  though  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ev.  24255-6. 
accounts  were  kept  by  the  assistant  registrar  ; the  treasurer  and  auditor  con-  Ev.  19621,  et  seq. 
fined  himself  to  vouching  the  actual  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  not 
regarding  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept ; he  was  not  a book-keeper ; 
he°had  never  looked  into  the  leger  in  his  life,  and  did  notbelieve  he  would  be  Ev.  19625. 
the  wiser  for  having  done  so.  The  registrar  knew  nothing  of  the  accounts  2Jv:75_7i  ’ 
except  as  far  as  the  assistant  registrar  informed  him  ; and  the  assistant  registrar  Ev_  19110i 
professed  himself  ignorant  of  what  was  meant  by  “double  entry”  in  book-keeping,  Ev.  19328  et  seq. 
and  could  give  no  explanation  of  the  term  “ assets.”  _ . . 

From  this  laxity  there  arose,  however,  no  fraud  or  serious  misapplication  of 
the  funds  of  the  charity ; but,  through  the  error  of  the  assistant  registrar,  a sum  of 
£44  12s.  2d.  was  twice  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  Calverstown  School,  with  Ev.  19267  et  seq. 
only  one  corresponding  entry  in  the  bank  account,  and  so  was  suffered  to 
remain  until  we  pointed  out  the  mistake,  and  the  loss  thereby  to  the  Governors 
There  was,  moreover,  a sum  of  £1,811,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  portions  of  Ev.  24083  etseq. 
the  school  lands  for  railway  purposes,  the  dividends  arising  from  which  had  not  Ev.  24249  et  seq. 
been  brought  into  account  for  seven  years  ; the.  stock  produced  by  this  fund  was 
not  entered  in  the  accounts,  or  treated  as  a special  trust  fund  subject  in  common 
with  the  estates  to  the  several  trusts  of  the  foundation,  but  was  mixed  up  with 
their  general  stock  account,  over  which  they  exercised  an  absolute  disposing 


The  irregularity  and  want  of  system  which  existed  respecting  the  accounts  of 
the  Board  were  admitted  at  our  Public  Court,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time 
alleged  that  the  charity  suffered  nothing  in  consequence.  “I  think,”  says  Mr. 
Barlow,  the  treasurer  and  auditor,  “if  you  look  to  the  body  of  men  who  have 
the  government  of  this  institution,  you  will  find  that  the  property  of  the  charity, 
notwithstanding  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts,  is  perfectly  safe.  1 think, 
therefore  I am  correct  in  saying  there  is  no  want  of  integrity  on  their  part ; but 
I do  not’  at  all  dispute  that  our  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  is  not  such  as  a 


Ev.  19668. 
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banker  and  merchant,  or  men  of  that  class,  would  like  ; they  would  rather  have 
them  kept  in  a regular  way.” 

While  we  concur  with  Mr.  Barlow,  that  there  is  no  want  of  integrity  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  in  spite  of  the  system  and  mainly  owing  to  this  very  integrity,  coupled  with 
the  great  experience  and  ability  of  individual  members  of  the  Board  and  not 
the  least  so  of  Mr.  Barlow  himself,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  chanty  are  in 
a satisfactory  state.  J 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  of  this  Board,  we  have  recommended 
that  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be  disunited  from  that  of 
Registrar  ; that  the  Registrar  should  be  a man  of  business,  conversant 
with  public  matters,  acquainted  with  book-keeping,  able  to  check  the  agent’s 
accounts,  and  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  transaction  of  its  business,  without  the 
constant  presence  of  a solicitor  ; that  the  offices  of  Chairman,  Treasurer  and 
Auditor,  should  be  disunited  ; that  the  office  of  Paid  Treasurer  should  be  revived 
and  some  Governor  appointed  to  it,  who  should  attend  the  office  regularly  in 
order  to  direct  the  Registrar,  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Agents  ; that  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  Chairman,  or  any  Governor 
but  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Public  Board  of  Audit. 

With  respect  to  the  accounts  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  we  have  to  observe  that 
they  were  regularly  kept,  and  audited  upon  the  plan  directed  by  the  Society  • but 
the  form  of  keeping  them  was  not  such  as  to  enable  the  Society  to  distinguish 
between  their  income  and  capital,  a distinction  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter, _ and  -which  a system  of  accounts  by  double  entry  alone  would  put  them 
in  a position  to  carry  out.  These  accounts  were  simple  statements  of  income 
and  expenditure,  and  while  they  showed  an  income  on  funded  property  failed 
to  show  the  funded  property,  itself.  Under  the  system  pursued,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  at  any  particular  time  to  ascertain  exactly  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Society.  The  system  of  audit  adopted  was  entirely  defective,  consisting 
merely  of  the  examination  of  vouchers  of  items  of  income  and  expenditure.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  who  audited  the  accounts  for  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  could  not 
tell  the  pecuniary  position  of  th e Society  for  any  one  of  those  years.  He  believed 
that,  as  auditor,  he  was  responsible  for  correctness  only  so  far  as  the  documents 
placed  before  him  were  concerned ; but  thinks  that  such  a statement  should  have 
been  placed  before  him  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Society.  We  believe  that  the  system  of  audit  by 
clergymen,  who  are  not  accountants  or  men  of  business,  is  necessarily  defective  * 
and  we  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  that  auditing 
ought  to  be  effected  in  a public  office  by  responsible  men  of  business  ; that  it 
requires  some  moral  courage  to  audit  a friend’s  account;  and  that  however  high 
the  character  of  a gentleman  may  be  above  suspicion,  there  is  a temptation  In 
cases  which  may  be  the  subject  of  a doubt,  to  pass  over  lightly  what  may  not  be 
actually  wrong.  In  the  case  of  this  charity,  we  have  recommended  that  the 
accounts  should  be  kept  on  a system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and  that 
the  audit  of  accounts,  should  not  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Committee  or 
by  clergymen,  but  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Public  Board  of  Audit. 

With  respect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  we  have  elsewhere  noticed 
that  their  accounts  were  never  audited  from  the  date  of  their  foundation  to  the 
present  time.  This  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  existed  although 
one  of  their  secretaries  having  died  in  1827,  in  insolvent  circumstances,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had,  so  early  as  1816,  appropriated  certain  trust  funds  reported 
m the  same  year  by  the  Commissioners  as  having  been  converted  into  Govern- 
ment stock,  and  placed  in  the  Bank  of  Irelan  d to  the  credit  of  the  schools.  He  had 
thus  carried  on  a fraudulent  system  of  concealment  for  eleven  years  undetected. 
It  also  appeared,  that  since  1827,  illegal  charges  had  been  constantly  made  on 
various  charities.  The  expenses  of  visitation  and  law  costs  were  by  Act  of 
1 arliament  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  yet,  we  find  some  charities  not 
only  charged  with  their  own  expenses  in  this  regard,  but  also  made  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  others.  Banagher,  Raphoe,  Midleton,  Eyrecourt,  Clonmel,  and  some 
others,  were  thus  charged  with  a sum  of  £596  Os.  Ad.  in  1829  ; and  since  then 
the  Enniskillen  estate  has  been  charged  for  Banagher,  and  the  Cavan  estate  for 
Carysfort,  Dungannon,  and  Midleton  ; this  last,  it  will  be  observed,  not  being 
even  a Royal  School.  Both  the  solicitor  and  secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
who  were  examined  before  us,  admitted  that  these  charges  were  illegal. 
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It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  Audit  of 
which  they  were  constituted  clearly  show,  to  take  an  annual  account  of  the  assets  Accounts. 
and  liabilites  of  the  several  Royal  School  estates.  This  they  neglected  to  do.  Ev  23695I6 
The  law  agent’s  accounts  remained  unfurnished  for  a period  of  nearly  fourteen  Ev.  i'360-t,  ei  seq. 
years,  and  when  furnished,  contained  amongst  other  things,  exorbitant  charges 
for  notices  to  quit,  served, it  appears,  however,  under  circumstances  sanctioned  by 
the  Board.  Such  charges  could  not  have  continued,  and  for  so  long  a time,  had 
the  accounts  been  regularly  audited  by  an  independent  auditor.  A system  of 
independent  audit  we  are  convinced  is  the  only  safety  in  this  and  all  such  cases  ; 
and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  this  Board  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Public  Board  of  Audit. 

The  Hibernian  Marine  School  accounts  were  kept  on  a uniform  system,  and  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii. 
audited  at  the  close  of  each  year.  We  found,  however,  that  the  leger  was  PP-  323-5. 
imperfect,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  contain  the  several  separate  accounts  afterwards 
adopted  at  our  suggestion.  In  1847,  the  master  absconded,  leaving  unaccounted 
for,  a sum  of  £231  15s.  6 d.,  which  should  have  been  received  and  brought 
to  account  by  the  Registrar,  which  sum  became  a loss  to  the  charity,  with  the 
exception  of  £33  4s.  Qd.,  which  the  Registrar  was  required  to  pay  out  of  his 
salary.  Though  it  is  stated  that  this  was  the  only  defalcation  suffered  by  the 
society  during  its  operation  since  1766,  yet  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
indicates  a laxity  of  audit,  such  as  should  not  exist  in  the  accounts  of  public 
charities.  We  recommend  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  society  should 
be  conducted  by  a Public  Board  of  Audit. 

In  the  accounts  of  Madame  Mercer’s  School,  we  found  somewhat  more  than  the  Ibid.  pp.  326-8. 
ordinary  amount  of  error  and  confusion.  The  rental  of  the  school  estate  is 
about  £644  13s.  3 d.,  and  the  out-goings,  under  the  heads  salaries  and  wages, 
agent’s  fees,  bailiffs,  &c.,  come  up  to  £330  7s.  5d .,  or  more  than  half  the  entire. 

It  appears  that  the  agent’s  fees  were  double  the  usual  charges,  that  they  were 
made  on  the  gross  rental,  as  also  on  the  total  amount  of  the  debit  side  of  the 
account,  including  balances  remaining  on  hand,  on  which  the  fees  had  already 
been  allowed  and  paid.  Some  of  these  balances  were  such  large  sums  as 
£239  Is.  Id.,  £154  3s.  6 d.,  and  £225  12s.  10 d.  Agent’s  commission  had  also 
been  allowed  on  stock  sold  out  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  the  school, 
on  sums  received  for  the  maintenance  of  pay  boarders,  and  even  on  money  never 
received  at  all.  The  law  costs  on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  are  five 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of  the  school.  There  was  no  rental  of  the  estate 
kept,  and  the  rents  were  entered  in  the  cash  book  as  received.  A half  year’s 
dividend  on  stock,  £5  3s.  lOd,  was  altogether  omitted  to  have  been  credited  to 
the  school  since  1827.  On  our  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  the 
above  matters,  some  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  us,  were  admitted  as 
errors  that  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  and  should  be  remedied,  while  the  justi- 
fication of  others  of  them  was  attempted.  We  recommend  that  the  accounts  of 
this  charity  should  be  kept  by  a system  of  double  entry  ; that  the  several  objec- 
tionable arrangements  hitherto  tolerated  -with  reference  to  the  management  of 
its  funds  be  altered;  that  all  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  income  of  the  charity, 
preventing  it  from  being  as  efficient  as  may  be  in  discharging  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  its  founder,  be  removed ; and  that  the  audit  of  its  accounts  be 
transferred  to  a Public  Board  of  Audit. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  accounts  of  Wilson’s  Hospital  and  Morgan’s  Vide  p.  228  suvra. 
Schools  were  referred  to  the  Inspector  of  Estates  for  his  consideration.  It  appears 
from  his  report,  which  is  given  in  full  elsewhere,  that — 

“ The  accounts  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  Trustees  have  been  furnished  Appendix, 
about  the  20th  of  November  in  each  year.  This  account  also  seems  to  be  kept  PP-  47-9. 
very  accurately ; but,  as  Mr.  Hickson  observes,  it  includes  on  one  side  the  receipts 
for  rents  due  up  to  the  1st  of  November  in  the  preceding  year,  omitting  any  sums 
which  may  have  been  received  on  account  of  the  May  rents  ; and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  accounts,  it  includes  payments  made  to  31st  July.  This  is  not  a 
correct  way  of  making  out  an  account,  for  both  sides  should  be  brought  down 
to  the  same  date.  The  accounts  seem  to  have  been  made  out  in  this  way  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  perhaps,  much  longer.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  accounts  were  kept  in  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  balance 
in  the  Trustees’  hands  appear  small,  but  because  the  31st  July  was  the  usual 
period  to  which  the  accounts  with  the  master  of  the  hospital  were  settled.” 

“ The  balance  now  shown  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Trustees  is  at  the  end  of  November,  just  after  the  greater  part  of  the  May 
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rents  have  heen  collected  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  greater  than  the  balance 
is  at  some  parts  of  the  year  : in  other  words,  though  the  balance  shown  is  not 
the  maximum  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  neither  is  it  the  minimum. 

“ There  appears  to  have  been  generally  a considerable  balance  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
hands.  This  should  not  be  in  the  case  of  a mere  agent,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  lodge  the  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees,  from  time  to  time, 
as  he  received  it ; but  Mr.  Hamilton  has  acted  as  Treasurer  and  Banker,  as  well 
as  agent,. to  the  Trustees  in  these  cases  ; and,  as  he  had  to  make  payments  from 
time  to  time,  on  account  of  the  charity,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  funds 
in  his  hands  to  meet  these  demands,  unless  the  Trustees  should  attend  to  draw 
cheques  on  the  bank  when  required.  It  does,  however,  appear  that  the  balance 
in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands  was  generally  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  upon  him  : on  some 
occasions,  it  even  exceeded  two  thousand  pounds.” 

The  Inspector  of  Estates  recommends  that  “ in  addition  to  the  annual  account 
which  is  at  present  laid  before  the  Trustees,  the  cash  account,  which  is  regularly 
kept  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  which  shows  all  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
trust,  should.be  balanced  up  to  the  end  of  each  month,  and  also  laid  before  the 
Trustees  ; this  would  show  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands 
above  what  was  required  to  meet  current  expenditure,  and  so  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  having  it  invested,  or  of  directing  an  increase  of 
expenditure. 

“ With  respect  to  Morgan's  charity, the  case  is  somewhat  different.  That  account 
is  balanced  up  to  the  1st  of  November  in  each  year,  and  all  the  payments  made 
till  that  date  are  charged  on  one  side,  and  no  sum  received  on  account  of  the 
preceding  May  rent  is  credited  on  the  other  side  ; in  fact,  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  May  rent  has  been  then  received,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  received  in 
the  month  of  November. 

“ The . effect  of  balancing  the  accounts  at  that  particular  time  is,  that  the 
balance  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands  is  nearly  at  its  minimum  ; two  or  three  weeks 
later  the  balance  would  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  half  a year’s  rent  then 
received.  This  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  attended  with  some  loss  to  the 
trust  funds  prior  to  1849  ; for,  before  that  time,  the  balance  struck  at  the  1st  of 
November  in  each  year  was  to  the  debit  of  the  Trustees,  and  interest  on  that 
amount  for  the  year  is  charged  in  the  accounts  for  the  next  }'ear : whereas,  if 
the  accounts  had  been  balanced  to  the  20th  of  November,  instead  of  the  1st,  the 
balance  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.”  “ The  amount 
charged  for  interest,  in  the  years  1846  to  1849,  is  not  considerable.  If, 
however,  an  interest  account  had  been  kept  as  merchants  would  keep  it, 
allowing  interest  to  the  Trustees  when  the  balance  was  in  their  favour,  and 
charging  interest  when  the  balance  was  against  them,  it  is  probable  that  for  some 
of  these  years,  instead  of  having  to  pay  interest,  the  Trustees  would  have  received 
interest ; and  if  the  account  had  been  kept  as  a banker  would  keep  it — that  is, 
not  allowing  any  interest  when  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  Trustees,  but 
charging  interest  only  on  whatever  balance  there  was  from  time  to  time  to  their 
debit,  the  amount  chargeable  against  the  trustees  for  those  years  would  have 
been  reduced.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  accounts  in  this  case  should  have  been 
kept,  in  the  latter  manner — that  is,  treating  Mr.  Hamilton  as  the  banker  for  the 
charity.’’ 

We  concur  entirely  in  these  recommendations  of  our  Inspector  of  Estates. 

A Board,  it  appears  to  us,  consisting  of  persons  unacquainted  with  accounts,  can 
never  be.  safely  intrusted  with  the  important  and  responsible  duty  of  examining 
and  auditing  the  accounts  of  its  various  officers.  Audit,  to  be  efficient,  must  be 
publicly  conducted  by  a competent  and  independent  Board,  and  to  such  we 
recommend  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  these  charities  be  transferred. 

We. examined  Mr.  Addison  Hone,  at  our  Public  Court,  with  reference  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin.  His  duties  as  Registrar 
comprised  general  control  of  the  establishment,  receiving  the  rents  and  keeping 
the  accounts.  A blotter,  a leger  of  disbursements,  and  a leger  of  tenant’s 
accounts,  appear  to  constitute  the  books  of  account  of  the  institution.  The 
blotter,  which  is  made  to  serve  as  a cash-book,  is  totted  in  pencil,  not  balanced, 
irregularly  posted  in  . the  disbursement  leger,  and  fails  to  show  the  actual  cash 
balances  on  hands  or  in  bank.  The  leger  of  disbursements,  which  it  is  intended 
should  supply  the  place  of  a general  leger,  contains  no  general  annual  income 
and  expenditure,  bank,  funded  property,  or  bequests’  accounts  ; and  for  several 
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years  past,  accounts  of  rent^recei^ud ; “ 

expenditure,  &c.,  hare  been  discontm  » ^ ^ in  tfie  annual  statements 

some  instances,  does  not  anywhere  o tenant's  accounts,  the 

which  profess  to  be  made  up  bora  A In  the^ejer  o ^ ^ ^ 

accounts  of  each  estate  are  mixe  P . yg5Q  and  the  funded  property 

agent  of  the  Noddstown  estate  were  man  ear  sm  SU,  arrear  since 

account,  which  should  not  hare  “he  Tnnua  accounts  were  duly 

October,  1853.  The  books  do  not  ^ was  from  simple 

examined  and  audited ; and  any  audit  that  O’Brien,  a professional  Ev.  22412. 

vouchers  of  income  and  expenditure,  t !n.J^av.L  out  such  a correct  rental  and 
accountant,  was  employed  by  the  Gove™*  to  make  out  such  ^ ^ ^yemors  t0 
statement  of  the  property  of  the  msttution  ^ als0  t0  put  fire  years 

see  what  ought  to  be  the  sources  of  the  s ^ Goyemment  audit.  Mr. 

accounts,  then  in  arrear,  into  such  a state ms  t p --S  f t0  tbe  accounts 

O’Brien  made  many  valuable  recommendations . with  wer  ^ ^ 

and  property  of  the  school,  which  aPP®aI  * , : J charity,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 

The  serious  mismanagement  of  the  funds  oh'j^  ^ Well  in  the 

portions  of  its  property,  themselves  years,  aid  the  difficulty 

in  detail.  f , -ni  noa+  Hospital,  we  addressed  a 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  o A d-+:no.  Public  Accounts  in  London, 
communication  to  the  Commissioners  f ty  imder  the  notice  of  the  Lord 

which  led  to  our  bringing  the  state  The  correspondence  is  given  among 

Commissioners  of  your  Majesty  s Ire  J*  rrv,  Lords  Commissioners  stated  in 
the  documents  appended  tc > the -^  »t^was  found  to  exist  in  estab-  Boo.  Ev.  vol.  h. 
reply  to  our  communication,  that  much  wy  London  with  regard  to  P*  3-9- 

lishing  an  efficient,  system  of  ^ Board  m farther 

Municipal  Corporations  and  ceitain  _ rds  Commissioners  at  the  same 

proceedings  on  the  subject  were  droppe  . communicated  to  us,  and 

time  directed  that  the  difficulties  of  our  considera- 

were  pleased  to  observe  that  it  mig  b J -;  -,  • t|  i s'e  0f  endowed  schools, 
tion,  what  remedial  measures  could  be e adopted  m ° the 
for  the  proper  examination  of  their  accounts  We  accorrn  £y  d by  ^ 

r mr i°u H::pital has failed' The  ”* p' 

'result  of  our  investigation  we  have  alr“V  ?“ed  a‘  ' accounts  of  the 

. The  facts  which  have  come  to  our  !“»  ?s  they  do,  misappli- 

several  charities  into  which  we  have  q ?and  svstematic  neglect,  impairing 
cation  of  funds  or  their  loss,  .ignorance,  , j^g^tutions,  the  monuments  of 
and  not  unfrequently  paralysing  the  effieien  7 h neceBsity  for  the  constant 
public  or  private  control  and 

and  strict  exercise  of  an  externa  an  1 , from  the  mismanagement 

existence  of  such  a system,  is  the  establishment 

of  a Public  Board  of  Audit.  d shouldbe  established  rid : p.  108,  «P«. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  t hat  such  » ^ d Board 

in  Dublin,  either  as  a separate  *°”d  “urted  for  endowed  schools  alone, 

of  Audit ; the  expense  of  which  need  not  1*  mpu ^ Sncll  as  the  Municipal 

inasmuch  is  the  audit  of  accounts  of  other  locMms  ^utiea  we  fiaye  als0 

-Corporations,  may  advantageous  y should  have  the  additional  powers 

recommended  that  the  proposed  Boam  OTAudffishOUKl  n transmis- 

suggested  by  the  f of  default,  of  prosecuting 

1 Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  when  required.  ^ H 
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INSPECTION  OF  ESTATES. 

In  consequence  of  having  received  evidence  indicating  unsatisfactory  hianave- 
ment  of  the  estates  under  the  charge  of.,  some  of  the  public  Boards, and  ako 
under  the  charge  of  private  Trustees,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  on 
our  application,  authorized  by  your  Majesty’s  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs’  to 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  Estates,  to  inquire  into  the  general  management  of  the 

It!ddthePr?i: rty,u?der.  the  “are  of  Boards  having  chargd  of  Endowed  Schools, 
and  the  estates  belonging  to  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland 

n v , HiS  sel?eted  James  William  Murland,  Esq,  for  this  office  who 

T0''  “■  SefofesteteT-*’  m accardance  letter  of  instructions,  the  following 

Ireland5*8*63  ™d“  **“  mallagem!!nt  Commissioners  of  Education  in 

Erasmus^mith  Esq*6  managen,ent  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 

tesL?1ldlniTrated  S00i^  “ DUbHn’  Pr°m°&g  Eag“  Ro- 

es4a!.es  belonging  to  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  comprising- 
hirst,  Wilsons  Hospital  Estate.  r ° 

Secondly,  Morgan’s  Schools  Estate. 

Thirdly,  Bishop  Foy's  School  Estate. 

Fourthly,  the  Estate  of  the  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  Kinv  Charles  IT 
T i „ Du1dIl.n>  e°mm°nly  called  the  Blue  Co*  Hospital.  ° 

In  our  letter  of  instructions  we  stated  the  object  of  the  inspection  to  be  to 
■ ascertain  whether  the  estates  constituting  the  endowments  of  schools  in  Ireland 
under  his^  direction^  38  ^ 6States  a Prudeut  proprietor  would  bWhyanage* 
We  also  requested  the  Inspector  to  state  his  general  impression  as  to  the 

sp^g^oSr*  md  to  “ -p~*  & 

in  follthe  Appendis  to  our  ReP°rt  we  hav«  given  the  Reports  of  the  Inspector 

1.  Estates  under  the  Management  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  Estate,  the  Inspector  brought 
Ev. 23550  Zttr  n°.tlce 'a system,  which  he  strongly  condemned,  of  serving  periodical 

23739,23852,  li.  at  0ur  nublic  Court^h^6”8!^  °wr  6 cl,ai'!ty-  We  made  this  asubject  of  inquiry 
23868,  to.  * our  public  Courts,  held  m Dublin  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  November  1856 
md  found  that  in  March,  !847,  a charge  of  £91  was  made  S 

quit,  for  service  on  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate,  in  pursuance  of  a fra^tice  which 
had  continued  for  many  years;  that  there  was  'due  in  Novemb*  1846  bv 
bdno  ftel/a4,41  0sa“>  the  !rgest  then  owing  by  any ’one  teiaS 

being  £11  2s  4rf,  and  the  smallest,  6s.  Bd.;  that,  taking  the  tenants  on  Se 
ungannon  Charity  Estate  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  3o0  there  were  208 
tenants  who  at  that  period  were  not  one  farthing  in  arrear  yet  Sat  in 
March,  1847,  the  year  of  the  famine,  they  were  & servrf  SiZ  noS  o 

be  served  on  tenants  who  paid  their  rents.  This  system 

S ten eXe  ’ 7?  ? plaoei  the  pmctual  and  deserving  on  the  same  levd 

S**'  and  dishonest  tenant.  It  also  directly  tended  to  produce  mie 

Appendix,  p.  23.  thinking  that  notices  tT^lo^d^y 

others  AtedZdfiUed. u^in  the^ent’s  offiTe ^ ^ “d*e 


Appendix,  p.  21. 
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especially,  to  the  extent  of  bog  and  waste  on  this  property,  the  difficulties  Inspection  of 

occasioned  by  the  number  of  small  holdings,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  Estates. 

property  which  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  a lease  of  . the  entire  estate, 

which  only  terminated  in  1831.  The  Inspector  points  out,  that  the  tenantry 

residing  on  the  townland  of  Derrytre§k  have  no  school  sufficiently  near  for  the 

convenient  attendance  of  their  children,  and  recommends  that  steps  should  be 

taken  “ to  have  a national  school  established  within  the  reach  of  the  children 

on  that  part  of  the  estate.”  With  reference  to  this  subject  he  makes  the  general 

observation,  that  “an  estate  cannot  be  well  managed  when  the  tenants’  children,  Appendix,  p.  53. 

have  not  some  means  of  education  within  their  reach.”  We  concur  in  this  view 

on  the  grounds  thus  advocated  as  well  as  for  reasons  which  are  no  less  obligatory 

on  public  boards  than  on  private  individuals  who  are  landlords,  and  we  recoin-  - .. 

mend  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Inspector  in  the  foregoing  as 


well  as  omer  eases. 

In  relation  to  the  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate,  the  Inspector  notices  some  Ibid.  P.  24. 
improvements  effected  under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the. gene- 
rally satisfactory  condition  of  .the  property ; and  observes  that  the  Commissioners 
have  erected  a school  for  the  children  of  the  tenantry.  He  reports,  however, 
that  the  tenants  are  greatly  in  arrear,  and  that  these  arrears  have  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  from  1845  to  1855.  He  recommends  that  some  measures 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  arrears.  We  remark  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  a want  of  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the 
properties  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  with  reference  to  matters 
essentially  common  to  all.  ' Thus,  in  the  interval  between  the  years  1846  and  Ibid.  PP.  22,  24. 
1852  various  abatements  were  made  to  the  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  Estate, 
amounting,  however,  on  the  whole  only  to  one  half  year  s rent,  and  on  it  there 
are  no  arrears.  No  such  abatement,  however,  has  been  made  as  to  the  holdings 
on  the  Armagh  Estate,  in  respect  of  which  the  arrears  now  due  accrued  during 
the  same  period.  We  concur  with  the  Inspector  in  thinking  that  the  same 
abatements  should  be  allowed;  that  proceedings  should  betaken  for  the  removal 
of  such  tenants  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  rent  due;  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  arrears  to  accumulate  for  the  future. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  have,  in  our  opinion,  shown  a censurable  Ibid.  p.  25. 
neglect  with  regard  to  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estate,  the  arrears  due  upon 
it  when  the  agent  furnished  his  account,  in  October,  1855,  amounting  to 
£9  231  9s.'  0 ^cL,  a sum  equal  to  nearly  four  and  a-half  years’  rent  of  the  whole 
property  while  as  much  as  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years’  rent  were  then  owing  on 
many  individual  holdings.  Moreover,  allowances  had  been  from  time  to  time 
made  to  the  tenants.  We  think  that  such  a state  of  things  affords  clear 
evidence  of  gross  mismanagement,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  agent  of  this 
estate  should  be  dismissed.  In  addition  to  the  evils  thus  arising  to  the  charity, 

■both  directly  from  loss  of  income,  and  indirectly  from  the  unimproving  state  of  the 
tenantry  necessarily  incident  to  such  an  accumulation  of  debt,  this  mismanage- 
ment has  produced  a further  mischievous  result.  The  Inspector  observes  in 
reference  to  this,  “ In  consequence  of  the  tenant  being  in  arrears  the  receipts 
for  rent  were  only  given  on  account,  and  no  receipts  were  given  up  to  a 
particular  date,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  tenants  to  know  how  they  stood 
as  to  arrears,  and  also  to  check  the  agent’s  accounts.”  We  concur  with  him  m 
condemning  this  practice  on  both  the  above  grounds,  and  think  that  the  receipts 
should  always  indicate  the  gale  day  up  to  which  the  rent  is  paid. 

The  Inspector  of  Estates  suggests  a plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  large  arrears  above  Ibid.  p.  27. 
stated  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  adopted  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
tenant  require  it.  It  consists  in  abandoning  all  arrears  due  for  more  than  six  years ; 
in  -dying  receipts  in  full  for  all  rent  accrued  due  within  that  period,  on  payment 
of  ^£50  per  cent. ; and,  in  allowing  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  up  even  the 
one-half  of  their  arrears  in  money,  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  executing  such  improve- 
ments on  their  farms  as  may  be  marked  out  for  them  ; all  tenants,  however,  who 
do  not  choose  to  liquidate  the  arrears  in  one  of  these  ways,  to  be  removed  from 
the  estate.  The  Inspector  points  out  the  want  of  sufficient  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  tenantry  on  this  estate  ; and  particularly  remarks 
the  defects  of  the  schoolhouse  at  Rosdoney.  W e think  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  with  a view  to  remedy  the  defects  thus 
indicated.  The  subdivision  of  farms  is  also  noted  by  the  Inspector,  as  being 
another  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  deteriorated  condition  of 
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these  lands.  There  being  no  leases  on  this  estate,  this  may  the  more  easily  be 
remedied  by  energetic  and  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  To  this 
end  the  Inspector  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan,  in  which  we 
concur:  “Notice  should  be  given  that  no  tenant  would  be  allowed,  either  by  will 
or  otherwise,  to  divide  his  holding ; and  that  no  tenant  would  be  permitted  to 
transfer  his  holding  without  first  having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  agent,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  in  such  cases  to  make  him  transfer  his  holding  to  the  nearest 
tenant  who  might  be  able  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  tend,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  the  consolidation  of  farms ; these  rules  to  be  strictly  enforced,  by  ejecting 
any  tenant  who  might  violate  them.’’ 

Having  regard  to  the  bad  condition  of  this  estate,  the  Inspector  recommends 
that  an  experienced  agriculturist  should  be  employed  for  several  years,  to  reside 
upon  it,  and  superintend  the  execution  of  improvements  approved  of  by  the 
agent,  whether  undertaken  in  discharge  of  arrears  of  rent,  as  aboAje  suggested, 
or  as  part  of  a general  system  of  thorough  draining  instituted  by  the  landlord  ; 
the  tenants  to  be,  in  the  latter  case,  charged  with  an  increased  rent,  equal  to  five 
per  cent,  on  the  money  so  expended.  W e are  of  opinion  that  this  suggestion 
merits  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

The  observations  of  the  Inspector,  which  Ave  have  quoted,  as  to  the  arrears  and 
subdivision  of  holdings  on  the  Enniskillen  property  apply  as  Avell  to  the  Cavan 
Royal  School  Estate,  Avhich  is  under  the  same  agent ; and  Ave  concur  Avith  him  in 
recommending  the  adoption,  in  the  latter  case  also,  of  the  above  mode  of 
dealing  off  the  arrears  and  preventing  subdivision. 

The  Raphoe  Royal  School  Estate  long  presented  a very  discouraging  state 
of  things,  the  tenantry  being  very  poor  and  insubordinate,  and  the  land  unim- 
proved. Its  existing  state  seems  to  be  considerably  better  and  promises  still 
further  amendment;  but  the  Inspector  represents  it  as  being  not  yet  satisfactory. 
He  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  importance,  in  relation  to  such  a property, 
of  encouraging  improvements,  and  providing  efficient  tenantry  schools ; and  urges 
the  necessity  for  great  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  agents  intrusted  Avith 
the  management  of  the  property.  The  arrears  on  this  estate  are  equal  to  nearly 
three  years’  rent,  and  Ave  agree  Avith  the  Inspector  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  their  further  accumulation  ; for  Avhich  purpose  the  plan  recommended 
above  might  Avith  advantage  be  adopted  in  case  a full  liquidation  of  the  rent 
noAv  due  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  the  Banagher  Royal  School  Estate  is  let  beloAv  its 
fair  value  at  present,  and  considerably  beloAv  its  former  rate  of  letting.  The  his- 
tory of  this  property,  when  under  the  late  agent,  isjndicative  of  bad  management. 
The  accounts  for  the  years  from  1842  to  1849  Avere  not  entered  up  in  the  agent’s 
account  book ; large  arrears  Avere  lost  about  the  year  1849 ; and,  finally,  the  agent 
Avas  dismissed  as  a defaulter  for  sums  Avhich  the  Commissioners  of  Education  failed 
to  recover  from  the  surety.  The  estate  being  then  relet  at  a period  of  distress,  the 
rents  reserved  Avere  considerably  beloAv  the  present  value.  There  are  no  leases 
on  this  property.  The  Inspector  advises  “that  the  estate  should  be  revalued, 
Avith  a vieAv  to  its  being  relet,  not  charging  the  tenants  for  their  recent  improve- 
ments.” In  this  recommendation  Ave  concur,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  great 
energy  and  perseverance  and  judicious  management  will  be  needed  on  the  part 
of  the  local  agent,  in  order  to  bring  this  property  into  a prosperous  condition. 

The  observations  Ave  have  just  made  Avith  reference  to  the  Banagher  property 
are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  Clonmel  School.  The  impoverished  state  and 
subdivision  of  the  land,  Avhen,  on  the  expiration  of  the  subsisting  lease,  in  1841, 
the  Commissioners  obtained  possession,  occasioned  the  reletting  of  it,  in  subsequent 
years,,  at  very  reduced  rents.  The  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  “the  fair  letting 
value  of  the  estate  is  probably  about  £500  per  annum  but  he  observes  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  property  have  been  set  on  leases  for  twenty-one 
years,  made  in  1851  and  1852.  We  concur  in  his  recommendation,  that  the 
holdings  out  of  lease  should  be  relet  at  a moderate  letting  value — not 
charging  for  any  improvements  recently  made,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be 
called  on  to  pay  according  to  such  valuation. 

The  Inspector  of  Estates,  in  his  General  Report,  notices  that  the  estates  under 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  Avere,  Avhen  placed  under  their  management  about 
forty  years  ago,  “in  a most  neglected  and  unsatisfactory  condition.”  This  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  these  lands  had  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  middlemen,  Avho  held  them  only  on  short  leases  and  were  in  no  Avay 
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restrained  from  subletting,  as  has  been  particularly  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
Enniskillen  and  Dungannon  Estates.  Most  of  the  properties  were  valued 
by  the  Commissioners  in  1816,  yet  the  lands  are,  in  some  cases,  now  let  at 
a rate.  “ much  below  the  valuation  which  was  then  made,”  a remark  which 
particularly  applies  to  the  Banagher  and  Clonmel  Estates.  The  Commissioners 
appointed  local  agents  for  each  estate  according  as  it  fell  out  of  lease,  and 
so  far  as  the  Inspector  observes, the  course  pursued  was  judicious.”  We 
concur,  however,  with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  measure  •“  should  have  been 
followed  up  by  some  provision  for  inspecting  the  estates  occasionally,  to  see  that 
the  local  agents  did  their  duty.”  The  absence  of  such  a system  of  supervision 
and  control  produced  injurious  results  of  a two-fold  nature..  In  the  first  place,  the 
local  agents  selected  differing  very  much  in  point  of  character  and  intelligence, 
“ where  the  Commissioners  were  unfortunate  in  their  choice,  the  estates  have 
remained  in  the  same  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  they  came  into  their 
hands.”  In  such  cases  arrears  have'  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  tenants 
have  been  given  receipts  on  account  only,  the  agents  have  not  kept  and  delivered 
proper  accounts,  and  the  properties  have  remained  unimproved.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  want  of  a sufficient  uniformity  in 
many  matters  equally  affecting  the  management  of  all  the  estates.  Thus,  for 
example,  on  some,  improvements  have  been  made  or  encouraged  by  the  Com- 
missioners ; the  payment  of  rents  at  a proper  valuation,  and  the  rendering  of 
accounts  by  the  agents  has  been  attended  to ; the  subdivision  of  land  has  been 
prevented,  and  convenient  schools  have  been  provided  for  the  tenantry ; while 
on  others,  all  these  matters  have  been  disregarded.  We  shall  notice  hereafter  the 
general  remedies  which  we  recommend  for  the  future  avoidance  of  these  and 
similar  errors  in  the  management  of  school  estates.  We  also  concur  with  the 
Inspector,  in  thinking  that  the  leasing  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are 
insufficient,  it  being  a matter  open  to  considerable  doubt  whether  even  the  powers 
of  granting  agricultural  leases,  which  were  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
were  transferred  to,  or  could  be  properly  exercised  by,  the  former,  regard  being 
had  to  their  nature  and  conditions. 

2.  Estates  under  the  Management  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

The  Inspector  has  made  a report  to  us  on  each  of  the  estates  forming  the 
endoAvment  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  We  are  of  opinion  that  their  manage- 
ment is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  commended,  but  admits  of  improvement  in 
some  important  respects.  A greater  uniformity  is  observable  as  regards  these 
than  with  reference  to  the  properties  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
and  consequently,  most  of  the  defects  pointed  out  by  the  Inspector,  in  his 
General  Report,  are  found  in  all  of  them.  The  expenditure  of  the  Governors  in 
improvements,  forms,  however,  an  exception  to  this  remark,  for  while  “ a large 
sum  of  money  was  expended  on  the  southern  estates  during  the  years  from  1845  to 
1850,  in  drainage  work  and  other  improvements,”  on  the  western  estates  no 
expenditure  worth  noticing  has  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  “ the  present  agents  appear  to  discharge  their  duties 
in  a satisfactory  manner;’’  but  he  observes  that  “ until  about  twenty  years  ago, 
the  estates  were  for  the  most  part  let  to  middlemen,”  The  leases  thus  granted  con- 
tainedno  clauses  prohibiting  the  subletting  and  exhaustion  of  theland;  an  omission 
which,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  property,  and 
the  excessive  smallness  of  the  holdings  which  existed  when  the  estate  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Governors.  The  Inspector  points  out  that  the  same  defective 
form  of  lease  is  still  in  use  on  these  estates,  and  we  concur  in  his  recommenda- 
tion that  it  should  be  altered  in  the  above  two  respects. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Governors  in  renewing  leases  appears  to  have  been 
just  and  pi-udent ; the  land  being  valued  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  “ a 
new  lease  granted  to  the  former  lessee  at  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  land,  not 
charging  for  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  expense.”  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  as  the  Inspector  states,  “ veiy  valuable  houses  have  in  some  cases 
been  erected  on  lands  which  were  held  by  lease  for  only  twenty-one  years,  the 
tenants  confiding  in  the  justice  of  the  Governors.”  We  concur,  however,  with 
him,  in  recommending  that  powers  of  granting  building  leases  for  a long  term  of 
years,  and  with  proper  building  covenants,  should  be  conferred  on  the  Governors. 

We  think  that  it  is  not  desirable  or  safe  to  intrust  the  exercise  of  leasing 
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powers,  even  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  the  agent  solely,  but  that  his  recom- 
mendations should  be  reviewed  by  an  inspector,  to  whom  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  estates  should  be  confided. 

On  part  of  the  Western  Estate  in  the  town  of  Galway,  the  Governors  have 
granted  building  leases  of  forty-one  years,  under  a statutable  power,  and  the 
tenants  can  now,  by  complying  with  certain  conditions,  require  renewals.  The 
Inspector  points  out  that  this  system  of  periodical  renewals  is  disadvantageous 
to  both  the  Governors  and  their  tenants,  and  we  concur  in  his  recommendation  for 
extending  to  such  cases  the  principle  of  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act. 

The  Inspector  notices  the  unusually  great  amount  of  the  arrears  which  were 
abandoned  by  the  Governors  during  the  famine  year,  and  those  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it.  From  1845  to  1850  “ the  net  receipts  lodged  in  the  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  Governors  did  not  exceed  half  the  gross  rental  of  the  Southern  Estates 
this  he  mainly  ascribes  to  the  deterioration  of  the  land,  and  the  inferior  condi- 
tion of  the  tenantry,  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  check  upon  subletting  and 
by  the  continuance  of  exhaustive  methods  of  cultivation.  He  also  points  out 
some  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  agent  for  the  Southern  Estates,  which 
indicate  “ that  they  have  not  been  kept  with  the  uniformity  and  clearness  with 
which  they  should  have  been.” 

3.  Estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

The  Inspector,  in  his  General  Report,  notices  that  these  estates,  though  widely 
apart,  are  all  under  the  care  of  one  agent,  but  he  approves  of  such  an  arrangement 
under  the  circumstances,  most  of  the  estates  being  individually  small.  The  agent 
“resides  during  part  of  the  year  at  Dublin,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
Athlone,  where  the  largest  of  the  Society’s  estates  is  situate.”  The  Inspector  reports 
that  the  agent’s  management  appears  to  have  been  careful  and  judicious ; and  that 
“the  rentals  and  statements  of  accounts  submitted  annually  to  a committee  of  the 
Society,  appear  to  be  clear  and  accurate,  and  have  been  regularly  audited.”  He 
recommends,  however,  that  the  agent’s  accounts  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
lodgments  should  be  examined  by  the  committee  at  each  of  its  stated  monthly 
meetings,  and  we  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  society  should  act 
upon  this  suggestion.  The  want  of  maps  of  many  of  the  properties  of  this 
Society  is  noticed  by  the  Inspector,  and  this  is  a defect  which  we  think  it  very 
important  to  have  remedied.  The  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Tenement  V alua- 
tion  afford  the  means  of  having  such  estate  maps  prepared  at  a very  moderate 
expense.  He  also  points  out  that  an  efficient  school  is  much  needed  for  the. 
tenantry  of  the  townland  of  Rooskagh,  on  the  Ranelagh  Institution  estate. 

4.  Other  Estates  belonging  to  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland. 

In  consequence  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hickson,  the  Government 
Accountant  attached  to  the  Commission,  upon  the  mode  in  Avhich  the  accounts 
of  the  estates,  both  of  Wilson’s  Hospital  and  Morgan’s  Schools,  have  been  kept  by 
the  agent,  we  referred  the  subject  to  the  Inspector  of  Estates  for  his  considera- 
tion. In  his  Report,  which  we  have  noticed  more  fully  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  audit,  he  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hickson ; and,  while 
absolving  the  agent  from  any  intention  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  charities, 
he  recommends  that  the  accounts  should,  in  both  cases,  be  brought  down,  so  as  to 
show  the  balance  due  on  foot,  both  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  the  last  day 
up  to  which  the  account  is  rendered.  The  Inspector  also  observes  that  the  balances 
remaining  from  time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  who  has  also  acted  as 
treasurer  and  banker,  to  meet  the  expenditure  on  account  of  Wilson’s  Hospital 
charity,  seem  to  be  larger  than  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  He  therefore 
recommends  that,  in  addition  to  rendering  his  annual  account,  the  agent’s  cash 
account  should  be  balanced  monthly  and  laid  before  the  Trustees,  together  with 
the  former.  “ This,”  he  observes,  “ would  show  the  amount  of  the  balance  in 
the  treasurer’s  hands  above  what  was  required  for  meeting  current  expenditure, 
and  so  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  having  it  invested,  or  of  directing 
an  increase  of  expenditure.”  We  concur  in  these  views,  and  recommend  their 
adoption.  The  Inspector  reports  that  “the  agent  appears  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate  during  the  last  fifteen  years,” 
and  commends  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Governors  of  striking  off  arrears,  the 
recovery  of  which  is  hopeless,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  accumulate. 
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With  reference  to  Bishop  Foy’s  School  Estate,  the  Inspector  notices  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  expiration  of  the  intermediate 
leases  and  the  concentration  of  the  holdings  in  the  hands  of  a comparatively 
smaller  number  of  tenants,  who,  he  observes,  appear  to  have  confidence  that, 
though  they  have  no  leases,  the  Governors  will  “ allow  them  to  have  the  fair 
advantage  of  their  improvements a confidence  which,  as  he  observes,  it  is  very 
important  not  to  shake.  He  recommends  that  the  Governors  should  encourage 
and  aid  the  tenants  to  provide  themselves  with  better  houses.  He  notices  that 
“ there  are  no  good  maps  of  this  estate and  points  out  the  absence  of  any 
regular  and  recent  valuation  of  the  property,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  He  also 
recommends  that  the  portion  of  the  arrears  which  are  of  long  standing  should  be 
cleared  off  by  forgiving  part,  and  requiring  the  tenant  to  execute  improvements 
for  the  remainder.  We  concur  in  the  suggestions  thus  made,  and  advise  their 
adoption. 

Much  negligence  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  the  collection  of  the  rents 
of  the  estates  of  the  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  as  regards  both  the  house  property  in  Dublin  and  the 
Noddstown  lands. . The  losses  thus  incurred  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
Ave  think  no  sufficient  justification  of  them  has  been  given.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  they  a,re  closely  connected  with  and  mainly  owing  to  that  absence  of  a 
proper  audit  of  accounts,  on  which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  remai’k  more 
particularly  elsewhere. 

General  Report  of  Inspector  of  Estates. 

Having  thus  noticed  in  succession  the  principal  observations  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  special  and  general  reports,  with  reference 
to  each  class  of  school  estates,  we  arrive  at  the  last  branch  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  general  arrangements  which  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  manao-e- 
went  of  properties  thus  situated.  These  are  principally  of  two  kinds,  and  relate 
on  the  one  hand  mainly  to  the  Agents,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Trustees  and 
Governors  themselves. 

The  most  important  recommendations  of  the  Inspector,  on  the  first  head  are 
that  the  agent  should  be  chosen  with  a careful  regard  to  his  skill,  energy’  and 
character,  and  his  residence  near  the  property,  when  it  is  sufficiently°laro-e  ; 
his  ability  to  visit  it  frequently  being  made  indispensable,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  successfully  conducted  and  continuing  to  hold  other  agencies 
for.  neighbouring  estates  being  regarded  as  constituting  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation ; that  the  agents  should  be  required  to  adopt  a uniform  system  of  printed 
rentals  and  accounts,  and  that  the  latter  should,  in  every  case,,  be  furnished 
within  six  months  after  the  gale-day  to  which  they  are  made  out,  stating  the 
date  when  each  tenant  paid  his  rent,  and  showing  all  the  items  both  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  up  to  the  period  of  rendering  it.  Whenever  the  balance  in  the 
agent’s  hands  amounts  to  a specified  sum  he  ought  to  lodge  it  in  bank.  He 
should,  as  a portion  of  his  general  duty,  direct  his  attention  to  all  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  property,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees ; and  especially 
aim  at  reducing  or  getting  rid  of  existing  arrears,  and  preventing  their  future 
accumulation,  by  insisting  on  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rents,  or,  in  proper 
cases,  by  temporary  abatement  or  remission. 

With  reference  to  the  second  head,  namely,  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
governing,  body,  the  Inspector  recommends  the  adoption  by  them  of  a system 
of  inspection  of  estates  with  a view  to  secure  both  the  efficiency  of  the  ao-ents 
and  uniformity  in  the  general  management. 

The  Inspector  also  points  out  the  importance  of  promulgating  general  rules 
against  the  subletting  and  dividing  of  farms,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  for  the 
guidance  of  both  agents  and  tenants,  and  of  inserting  covenants  prohibiting  these 
practices  in  all  agricultural  leases.  As  part  of  the  same  system  of  supervision 
the  Trustees  should  turn  their  attention  to  general  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  properties,  varying  of  course  with  their  circumstances  and  locality,  and  based 
on  the  principle  either  of  executing  the  required  works  themselves  or  of  assist- 
ing the  tenants  in  doing  so,  an  additional  rent  being  charged  by  way  of  interest 
for  the  sums  thus  expended  or  advanced. 

The  Inspector  also  recommends,  “that  ample  leasing  powers  with  due  restric- 
tions to  prevent  their  abuse,  should  be  granted  to  the  Trustees  of  all  the  estates 
of  Endowed  Schools.” 
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Inspection  op  We  concur  in  the  general  views  of  the  Inspector  thus  indicated  respecting  the 
e“Z.  management  pf  the  school  estates.  With  respect  to  the  last-mentioned  recom- 

mendation  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed . Schools 

should  he  empowered,  as  to  all  estates  under  its  jurisdiction,  to  grant  agricultural 
leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  long  terms  ; and 
that  similar  powers  should,  under  proper  precautions,  be  given  to  all  boards  and 
trustees  having  estates  for  endowed  schools  under  their  management.  . 

The  Inspector,  in  conclusion,  observes,  that  “ the  arrangement  for  the  efficient 
management  of  these  estates,  which  appears  to  him  of  paramount  importance  is 
the  careful  selection  of  experienced  agents,  acting  under  inspection,  so  that  the 
estates  may  be  managed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  m which  a judicious  lan 
lord  would  manage  his  own  property.”  . . 

We  concur  in  this  view,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  inspection  of  each  estate 
ought  to  take  place  annually,  and  to  be  such  as  a prudent  landlord  would  make 
of  his  own  estate.  The  person  to  conduct  the  inspection  ought,  therefore,  to 
hold  such  a position  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  agent  and  tenants. 


Doc.  Ev.  vol.  i 
p.  364. 

•53  Geo.  III.  c. 

3 Geo.  IV.  c. 
l'Wm.  IV.  c. 
Vide,  pp.  21, 
supra. 

Ev.  21127-8. 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1791,  aBoard  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1813,  for  the  superintendence  and  control  oi 
endowed  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  “Commissioners  of  Education  m Ireland. 
,07-  By  subsequent  Acts,  the  constitution  of  this  Board  was  altered,  and  its  powers 
70  _to  which  we  have  already  referred— were  enlarged.  Under  the  first  of  the 
56  above-mentioned  Acts  it  was  composed  of  the  following  persons I he  Lord 
104  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Archbishop  of  1 uam, 

’ and  the  respective  coadjutors  of  the  Primate  and  Archbishops;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College;  and  also  four  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ireland,  to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (one 
Bishop  for  each  province  in  Ireland) ; together  with  four  other  proper  and 
discreet  persons,  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  think  fit  to  appoint  to  be 
Commissioners ; such  four  bishops,  and  four  other  persons  so  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  renewable  at  his  pleasure.  . . 

The  subsequent  Act  of  3 Geo.  IV.  ch.  79,  modified  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  by  the  .addition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  his  coadjutor,  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  member  chosen  to  serve  m 1 ariia- 
ment  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  time  being;  and  authorized  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  “two  other  proper  and  discreet  persons  who  should  be 
usually  resident  in  the  city  of  Dublin.” 

The  Diocesan  Schools  and  the  Royal  Schools  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  their  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  various  Gram- 
mar and  English  Schools,  which  had  been  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  of 

The  schools  exempted  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Board  thus  con- 
stituted, comprised  all  the  principal  classes  of  exclusive  schools— the  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  the  Protestant  Charter  or  Incorporated  Society’s,  and  the  larochial 
Schools,  all  schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  persons  professing 
any  religious  persuasion  other  than  that  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  those  under  the  inspection  of  visitors  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  Charter.  With  these  exceptions,  the  authority  of  the  Board  extended 
over  all  school  endowments,  both  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  were  intrusted  with  very  large  powers  of  visiting  and 
controlling  the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of 
schools.  They  were  also  empowered  to  depute  assistant  visitors  to  act  in  their 
stead,  and  to  appoint  a secretary  and  other  subordinate  paid  officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  visitations  more  effective  and  of  giving  full 
scope  to  their  general  jurisdiction,  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  make 
orders  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  schools  placed  under  them.  The 
Act  of  53  Geo.  III.  ch.  107,  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  these  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  matter  being  brought 
before  it  in  a summary  way.  The  same  court  was  also  empowered,  on  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  Commissioners,  to  remove  the  trustees  of  mismanaged  schools,  and 
to  vest  their  property  and  management  in  the  Commissioners  or  other  trustees. 
The  appointment  of  masters  was  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  previously 
possessed  this  power;  but  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them 
for  misconduct,  and  the  preamble  of  the  53  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  in  reciting  the 
objects  for  which  the  Board  was  instituted,  expressly  included  among  these,  “ the 
control  of  the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland.” 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  therefore,  embraced  three  classes  of 
endowed  schools,  viz.,  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and 
(with  the  exceptions  above  stated)  those  of  private  foundation.  In  the  previous 
part  of  our  report,  we  have  noticed  each  of  these  in  detail ; we  shall  now,  therefore, 
only  very  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  more  salient  points  in  their  management. 

We  have  noticed  the  evil  effects  produced  in  Diocesan  schools  by  the  system 
of  divided  responsibility,  under  which  the  Commissioners,  though  nominally 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  neither  have  the  right  of  appointing,  promoting, 
or  superannuating  the  masters,  nor  possess  adequate  powers  of  providing  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  teachers  and  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses.  To  a con- 
siderable extent,  therefore,  the  gradual  decline  and  present  inefficient  state  of  most 
of  these  schools,  the  diminution  in  the  attendance  at  some  of  them,  and  the  total 
cessation  of  others,  may  be  attributed  to  causes  for  the  operation  of  which  the 
Commissioners  were  not  directly  responsible.  W e think,  however,  that  greater 
and  more  systematic  efforts  might,  and  had  the  Board  been  properly  constituted, 
in  all  probability  would,  have  been  made  to  keep  these  schools  in  an  efficient 
state  ; since  the  Commissioners  are  possessed  of  powers  which,  if  duly  exercised, 
would  have  tended  to  arrest  their  downward  course.  We  refer  especially  to 
two  important  branches  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  obligation  imposed  on  them 
by  statute  of  making  visitations ; and  the  duty  of  enforcing  attention  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  founders,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  rights  of  pupils  to  free 
admission.  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  duties,  it  has  never  been  performed 
for  these  schools  by  any  members  of  the  Board  in  person,  and  very  rarely  by 
deputy,  although  it  appears  by  a return  furnished  at  our  request  that  several 
complaints  relative  to  Diocesan  Free  Schools  have  been  made  to  thein  by  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  and  other  local  parties.  As  regards  the  second  omission,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  year  1830,  the  Commissioners  did  issue  a circular  to  the 
masters,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  free  day  scholars  to  lie  admitted  to  the 
Diocesan  Schools ; but  no  effectual  steps  were  taken  for  enforcing  the  observance 
of  any  rules  on  the  subject,  and  even  the  fact  that  such  a circular  had  been  issued 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  permitted  to  drop  out  of  the  recollection  of  the 
masters,  but  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Board  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  we  have  already 
pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  the  question  of  free  admissions  has 
been  left  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  have 
exercised  their  powers  of  inspection,  as  well  as  those  specially  given  with  a view 
to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  a proper  state  of  repair;  omissions 
which  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  more  censurable,  as  the  Commissioners  seem  always 
to  have  devoted  a greater  share  of  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal, 
than  to  those  of  the  Diocesan  Schools.  We  have  also  noticed  the  disregard 
shown  by  the  Board  to  the  primary  object  of  the  Royal  Schools,  considered  as 
non-exclusive  endowments,  in  not  having  at  a sufficiently  early  period  laid  down 
and  promulgated  rules  as  to  the  course  of  religious  instruction  consistent  with 
the  admission  of  all  denominations  to  the  enjoyment  of  benefits  designed  for 
the  entire  community.  We  think,  too,  that  these  endowments  might  have  been 
rendered  more  generally  useful,  as  well  as  more  conformable  to  the  intentions  of 
their  royal  founders,  by  making  such  arrangements  respecting  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  fees  as  would  have  thrown  the  schools  open  to  a greater 
number  of  day  pupils. 

As  regards  the  schools  of  private  endowment  under  the  Commissioners,  the 
absence  of  any  systematic  visitation  or  inspection,  and  the  neglect  to  take  efficient 
steps  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders  respecting  free  admissions, 
are  likewise  very  remarkable.  We  have  also  pointed  out  their  disregard  of  the 
statutory  provisions  by  which  they  were  authorized,  and,  therefore,  by  necessary 
implication,  enjoined  to  extend  their  care  to  private  endowments,  founded  at  any 
time  since  the  passing  of  the  53  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  subject  only  to  the  class  of 
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exceptions  pointed  out  in  this  Statute.  The  number  of  schools  thus  overlooked 
is  very  considerable,  and  Mr.  Crawford  has  described  the  state  of  those  which 
he  visited,  in  the  following  terms,  which  are,  we  regret  to  say,  generally  speaking, 
applicable  to  the  entire  class : — 

“ The  only  distinction,  practically,  between  these  schools  and  private  schools 
is  the  enjoyment  by  the  masters  of  the  endowment  permanently  attached  to  the 
school,  the  amount  of  which  is  independent  of  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 
I do  not  find  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ever  actively  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  schools.  The  efficiency  of  these  schools  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  master,  and  the  locality 
of  the  school.  The  appointment  of  the  masters  is  generally  vested  in  private 
persons ; and,  unless  that  power  is  interfered  with  or  controlled,  I see  no  hope 
that  any  great  improvement  can  take  place  in  this  class  of  schools.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Education  have  a power  of  deprivation  for  misconduct ; but  this 
would  not  meet  the  case  of  such  a school  as  Lismore  Endowed  School,  where 
there  is  not  a single  pupil,  and  yet  no  positive  misconduct  or  incompetency  could 
be  proved  against  the  master.  I believe  that  what  in  his  case  is  wanted  is  such 
a stimulant  to  exertion  as  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  any  part  of  his  endow- 
ment would  be. 

“ The  circumstances  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School  will  be  found  detailed  in  my 
report  on  it.  It  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  into  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  did  institute  an  inquiry,  but,  it  would  appear,  without  result.  The 
circumstances  of  the  master,  which  preclude  him  from  going  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  school,  except  on  Sundays,  prevent  any  hope  that  the  school  can  ever, 
during  his  incumbency,  be  restored  to  efficiency ; but  he  is  in  receipt  of  a hand- 
some salary.  In  the  meantime,  the  benefit  of  a large  expenditure  in  erecting  a 
house  which  is  almost  useless,  is  lost,  and  the  character  of  the  school  damaged,” 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
in  relation  to  the.  several  classes  of  schools  placed  under  their  care,  we  proceed 
to  notice  their  management  of  the  school  estates ; their  mode  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Board ; and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  understood  and 
practised  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  Legislature  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  endowments  to  educational  purposes. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  to  consider  the  working  of  the  Board  with 
reference  to  the  first  point,  since  the  business  transacted  by  the  Commissioners 
appears  to  have  been  more  of  a financial  than  an  educational  character. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  Royal 
School  properties  have,  in  various  particulars,  been  managed  by  them.  The  plan 
of  appointing  local  agents  was  judicious ; but  we  think  that,  in  addition  to  this 
arrangement,  systematic  inspection,  conducted  by  a qualified  agent  of  the  Board, 
and  occasionally  by  some  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  was  essential.  Little 
was  done  or  even  attempted  in  this  way  by  the  Board,  the  consequence  being  that 
correspondence  wras  resorted  to,  in  cases  where  personal  examination  and  inter- 
course could  alone  be  effectual.  Complaints  of  tenants,  and  other  matters  of  a like 
nature,  being  presented,  in  the  shape  of  memorials,  the  practice  has  arisen  of 
referring  them  to  a few  of  the  Commissioners,  whose  habits  and  avocations 
were  supposed  to  qualify  them  for  forming  a correct  judgment  on  such  subjects, 
and  by  their  opinion  the  Board  has  been  guided.  Personal  inspections  have  been 
adopted  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  the  duty  of  making  these  has  been  con- 
fided to  but  one  member  of  the  Board,  and  even  this  has  been  done  as  to  only 
two  of  the  estates.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  our  previous  remarks,  upon 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  Royal  School  estates — the 
accumulation  of  arrears  on  some,  and  the  absence  of  proper  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  tenantry  on  others  of  these  properties — and  the  long  continued  custom 
of  serving  notices  to  quit  on  tenants  who  were  not  in  arrear.  The  solicitor  of 
the  Board  was  also  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  exorbitant 
charge  for  drawing  these  notices.  This  practice,  as  appears  in  evidence,  was 
not  merely  tolerated  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  until  1853,  at  which 
time  law  costs  to  the  amount  of  £750  had  been  incurred  for  this  single  item. 
In  relation  to  the  same  matter,  that  absence  of  uniformity,  which  so  frequently 
characterizes  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  is  observable,  for  we  find  that 
within  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  the  solicitors  were  permitted  to  make 
charges  for  preparing  those  notices  according  to  five  different  rates. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  Commissioners’  business  we  notice  that  it  was 
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their  practice  to  have  the  solicitor  always  summoned  to  attend  their  meetings, 
although  no  law  business  was  to  be  transacted ; and  this  gentleman  stated,  in 
evidence  before  us,  that  a large  part  of  his  business  at  the  Board  arose  from  com- 
plaints as  to  tenants  not  paying  their  rents.  We  observe  that  the  Commissioners 
have  recently  made  an  order  that  the  solicitor  should  not  attend  the  Board  unless 
when  specially  summoned.  The  course  just  described  was  pursued  and  consider- 
able expense  incurred,  although  the  Board  did  not  appoint  inspectors  over  either 
the  estates  or  the  schools,  the  cause  alleged  for  this  omission  being  the  non- 
existence of  funds  applicable  to  such  purposes.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  the 
Board  did  incur  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  certified  them  for  payment  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  matters,  however,  of  such  import- 
ance as  inspection  and  visitation — the  latter  of  these  being  a duty  expressly 
prescribed  by  the  Statute — they  neglected  to  pursue  the  same  course,  which,  in 
our  opinion/ would  have  been  the  right  one.  In  other  respects,  too,  we  had 
occasion  to  observe,  in  the  evidence  given  at  our  public  courts,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  applied  the  Charity  Funds  in  a manner  at  variance  with  the  true  policy, 
and  even  with  the  express  words,  of  the  Acts.  It  appears,  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were 
constituted,  that  it  was  a part  of  their  duty  to  take  an  annual  account  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Royal  School  estates.  This,  however,  was  not  done ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  accounts  of  the  law  agents  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
during  a series  of  years,  no  provision  being  made  for  the  payment  of  them. 
The  accounts  thus  omitted  contained,  as  before  observed,  some  excessive  charges, 
yet  they  were  allowed  to  remain  untaxed  during  thirteen  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  accounts  of  the  Board  were  never  audited  since  the  date  of  itsftmndation 
down  to  the  present  time:  and  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  took 
place,  although  it  was  discovered  after  one  of  their  secretaries  died  in  insolvent 
circumstances,  in  the  year  1827,  that  he  had  appropriated  the  funds  of  one  or  two. 
charities  so  long  before  as  the  year  1316,  which  they  had  reported  in  that  year  to 
have  been  invested  in  Government  stock,  and  had  carried  on  a fraudulent  system 
of  concealment  for  eleven  years  previous  to  his  death  without  detection.  It 
also  appeared  in  evidence  that,  since  1827,  considerable  sums,  for  the  payment 
of  law  costs,  had  been  debited  to  several  charities,  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  payments  had  been  made  out 
of  the  funds  of  other  endowments  without  any  legal  authority  to  warrant  such 
an  appropriation.  Both  the  solicitor  and  secretary  of  the  Board,  when  examined 
before  us,  admitted  that  some  of  these  payments  were  illegal  and  constituted 
misapplications  of  the  funds  of  the  charities. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  appear  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  another 
very  essential  branch  of  their  public  function— the  preservation  of  the  foundation 
deeds  and  other  documents  appertaining  to  the  endowments  placed  under  their 
charge.  Having  applied  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  for  a list  of  all  foundation 
deeds  belonging  to  endowed  schools  under  them,  with  the  date  of  each  deed,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  was,  we  received  from  that  gentleman 
the  following  reply : — 

‘‘  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  a list  of  the  deeds  of  foundation  of  the 
endowed  schools  under  the  Board,  I beg  to  state  that  I am  not  in  a position  to 
supply  the  same,  none  of  them  having  ever  been  under  my  control,  or  in  my 
custody.  Some  of  them,  it  is  probable,  are  not  now  in  existence.  Any,  however, 
that  may  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Board  may,  doubtless,  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  21,  Wellington-quay,  who 
have  been  solicitors  to  the  Board  from,  I believe,  the  date  of  its  first  formation.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  we  wrote  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Board,  asking  for 
the  desired  information,  and  the  answer  we  received  from  them  was  as  follows: — 

“ Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  22nd  March,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with 
a list  of  the  deeds  of  foundation  of  endowed  schools  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  we  have  made  a careful  search  in  our  office  for  deeds  of 
the  class  indicated,  and  beg  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  not  in  our  custody  any 
such  deeds,  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  state  in  whose  custody  such  deeds 
will  be  found.” 

We  subsequently  examined  Mr.  Fetherston  on  this  subject,  and  he  said  he  had 
custody  of  some  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  schools,  some  of  which  he  had  not  come 
upon  for  twenty  years,  and  he  sent  copies  of  those  we  applied  specially  for ; the 
other  title  deeds,  he  thought,  were  with  the  Board. 
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The  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  has  convinced  us  that  a careful  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  foundation  deeds  and  other  documents  of  the  same  nature,  is 
most  important  in  relation  to  educational  charities;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
omission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  take  charge  of  all  such  as  belonged 
to  schools  whose  properties  were  vested  in  them,  and  to  keep  a full  and  accurate 
record  of  the  muniments  of  those  placed  under  their  supervision,  was  a serious 
oversight,  and  one  that  proved  how  imperfectly  they  had  apprehended  the  real 
meaning  and  policy  of  the  Legislature. 

We  are  obliged  to  notice  another  very  grave  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
with  reference  to  the  scanty  number  of  visitations  held  by  them,  either  in  person 
or  by  deputy.  We  obtained  from  their  Secretary  a return  of  the  visitations  or 
inquiries  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  from  the  24th  of  February, 
1835  (being  the  date  of  that  gentleman’s  appointment)  down  to  the  10th  of 
November,  1856,  showing  also  the  expenses  of  each  inquiry,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  inquiries  had  been  refused,  the  names  of  the  complainants,  and  those 
of  their  schools  against  which  the  complaints  were  made.  From  this  document 
it  appears  that,  during  the  above  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  inquiry  was 
demanded  in  the  case  of  nineteen  different  schools — Royal,  Diocesan,  and  private, — 
by  various  parties,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  persons  likely,  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  institutions  and  position  in  society,  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  step  they  asked  the  Commissioners  to  take  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  for  the  promotion  of  education.  It  is  stated  to  us  in  the  above-mentioned 
return  that  none  of  the  inquiries  thus  sought  were  refused.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it,  appears,  that  in  eleven  of  these  nineteen  cases,  no  visitation,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy,  was  ever  made ; that  except  in  the  cases  of  schools  that 
had  no  funds,  the  Commissioners  never  exercised  their  statutory  right  of 
charging  the  cost  of  visitations  as  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ; that  the  expenses  of  the  few  visitations  that  did  take  place 
were  usually  charged  to  the  account  of  the  separate  endowments  of  the 
schools  inquired  into,  and  still  remain,  in  several  instances,  not  only  unpaid  but 
untaxed;  and  finally,  that  the  complainant  himself  was,  in  one  instance,  called  upon 
to  pay,  and  in  fact  did  pay  the  expenses  of  an  inquiry — the  result  of  which  abund- 
antly showed  how  much  it  was  needed — a proceeding  assuredly  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  applications  of  a similar  nature. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  absence  of  business-like  habits,  and  a proper 
degree  of  uniformity,  as  characterizing  the  Commissioners’  management  of  their 
estates,  and,  in  an  equal  degree,  that  of  the  schools  placed  under  their  care. 
We  have  likewise  noticed  the  manner  in  which  they  have  overlooked  important 
questions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  admission  of  free  scholars ; the  promulgation 
of  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  masters;  the  making  adequate  provision  for 
children  residing  sufficiently  near  the  schools  to  attend  them  as  day  pupils;  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle 
classes. 

We  have  also  pointed  out,  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  acted  on  any 
settled  principle,  with  respect  to  the  charging  of  incidental  expenses  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  they  have  placed  to  the  account  of  individual 
endowments  considerable  items  of  expenditure,  which  ought  to  have  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  general  taxes. 

It  further  appears  that  the  Commissioners  exercised  no  sufficient  supervision 
or  control  over  their  solicitor,  having  not  only  permitted  him  to  frame  his  bills  of 
costs  on  a principle  at  variance  with  the  true  meaning  and  object  of  the  Statute 
of  53  Geo.  III.  ch.  107,  but  also,  in  contravention  of  their  own  express  order, 
allowed  him  to  neglect  sending  in  his  account  for  taxation  during  a period  of 
thirteen  years. 

W e next  proceed  to  consider  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  occasioned  its 
failure  as  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

The  first  and  principal  of  these  lay,  we  think,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
This  was,  in  our  opinion,  ill-adapted  for  carrying  out  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
Legislature.  We  have  previously  stated  its  component  members;  the  majority 
ot  them,  it  will  be  observed,  are  ex  officio  members,  already  charged  with  onerous 
duties,  the  performance  of  which  must,  necessarily,  absorb  the  greater  portion  of 
tbeir  time,  and  effectually  prevent  their  paying  such  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  Board  as  would  be  required  for  its  efficient  discharge.  Of  the  six  Commis- 
sioners who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  two  do  not  reside  in 
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Dublin,  so  that  the  number  of  resident  members  who  do  not  hold  their  position 

ex  officio  is  only  four.  „ , ^ . . . , e ,,  . Ireland. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  none  of  the  Commissioners  are  paid  lor  then  

services,  their  office  being  purely  honorary.  . . 

Their  number  is,  no  doubt,  considerable ; too  large  indeed,  we  think,  lor  the  co- 
efficient constitution  of  such  a body.  Nevertheless,  the  attendance  of  the  members  Ev.  21 138, 
at  the  board  meetings  has  been  uncertain  and  irregular,  and,  for  some  years  past,  21342,  &c. 
increasingly  so.  It  was  stated  to  us  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  ^ 

of  the  Board,  that  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  J 
presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  he  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  make  Ev.  21133,  Ac. 
personal  solicitations  to  induce  the  members  to  come.  The  quorum  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  business  is  only  three;  yet,  out  of  a Board  consisting  of 
seventeen  persons,  the  number  attending  its  meetings  has  often  been  reduced  to 
this  minimum,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been  but  three  or  four.  The 
presence  of  one  ex  officio  member  is  made  essential,  by  statute,  lor  the  transaction 
of  business  ; nevertheless,  Dr.  Kyle  stated  that  there  had  latterly  been  a difficulty  Ev.  21135. 
in  securing  the  presence  of  even  one  such  Commissioner.  .... 

From  this  state  of  things  have  unavoidably  arisen  the  want  of  uniformity  m the  Ev.  21148-50. 
general  management  of  business  already  noticed  by  us ; the  absence  of  that  con- 
tinuous attention  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  education  ; and  the 
deficiency  of  a proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility.  The  business  has  thus 
been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers,  and  a system  of  routine, 
wholly  incompatible  with  proper  supervision  and  the  effective  control  of  educa- 
tional endowments  and  schools,  has  been  tolerated. 

The  circumstance  that  the  ex  officio  Commissioners  were  either  themselves 
dignitaries  of  the  United  Church,  or,  necessarily,  members  of  it,  was  another 
serious  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  the  Legislature,  in  framing  the  53  Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  withdrew  from  its 
jurisdiction  the  most  important  classes  of  exclusive  schools.  The  exception,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107, 
however,  that  was  made  with  reference  to  schools  of  private  foundation  designed  8ec- i0- 
for  the  education  of  members  of  the  United  Church  only— of  which  some  were 
placed  under  the  Commissioners— probably  was  the  reason  why  the  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Government,  though  not  restricted  by  statute  to  any  one 
religious  denomination,  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  nearly  always  chosen  among 
members  of  the  United  Church.  To  the  character  thus  given  to  the  Board  it  must, 
we  think,  be  ascribed  that  the  regulations  made  respecting  endowments,  intended 
for  the  entire  community,  have  been,  in  some  instances,  such  as  to  have  a tendency 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  a participation  in  their  benefits. 

The  defective  constitution  of  the  Board  as  regards  numbers,  qualifications,  the 
selection  of  the  non-official  members,  and  the  absence  of  any  paid  and  responsible 
officer  forming  part  of  the  body,  seems  to  have  led  the  Commissioners  to  mis- 
conceive their  duties,  and  narrow  their  powers  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  done  ; and  also  to  have  caused  their  imperfect  performance  of  even  the 
limited  functions  they  did  assume.  The  most  important  duty  intrusted  to  the 
Commissioners  was,  in  our  opinion,  that  of  directly  superintending  and  pro- 
motino-  education  in  Ireland,  in  all  the  schools  placed  under  them ; and  then- 
primary  error — that,  too,  which,  indirectly,  but  necessarily,  caused  all  the  rest — 
consisted  in  postponing  this  function  to  those  incidental  to  the  management 
of  the  charity  estates.  This  misapprehension  appears  to  have  characterized  their 
proceedings  for  a long  period,  and  naturally  led  them,  first  to  overlook  the  large 
powers  conferred  for  educational  purposes;  and  next  to  contract  the  sphere  of 
their  labours  in  a manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  intention,  and  even  with  the 
express  words,  of  the  Acts  which  defined  their  office  and  authority. 


PROPOSED  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  mistakes  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  made  in 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  deficiencies  of  the  Commissioners’ 
powers^and  the  errors  prevailing  in  their  management,  we  feel  bound  to  state 
our  views  as  to  the  course  which  ought  in  future  to  be  pursued.  The  system  of 
supervision  and  control  over  educational  endowments  requires,  we  think,  to  be 
reconstructed,  placed  upon  a broader  basis,  and  modified  in  such  a manner  as  to 
admit  of  advantage  being  taken  of  the  experience  gained  within  the  last  forty 
vears.  We  believe,  however,  that  an  improved  system  of  regulating  endowed 
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schools,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  already  stated,  can  be  most  effectually 
carried  into  operation  by- adhering  to  the  general  policy  of  the  original  Acts,  the' 
failure  of  which  is,  in  a great  degree,  attributable  to  the  imperfect  machinery 
by  which  4 was  proposed  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect. 

■ With  this  view  we  submit  the  following  recommendations,  calculated,  as  we 
believe,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which 'the  present  inquiry  was  instituted,  and 
to  place  on  a satisfactory  basis  the  management  of  non-exclusive  school  endow- 
ments, and  the  application  of  their  fifnds  to  educational  purposes. 

W e recommend,  in  the  first  place,  the.repeal  of  the  Statutes  constituting  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,'  and  the  establishment  of  a new  Board, 
'composed  of  a sufficient  number  of  members,  all  of  whom  should  be  nominated  by 
the.  Government,  and  selected  with  a du,e  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
various  religious  persuasions.  One, of  tlie  Commissioners  ought  to  receive  a 
salary,  and  devote  his  whole  timg  to  thq  business  of  the  Board ; on  him,  there- 
fore, the  chief  responsibility  should  devolve.  Regarding  the  educational  function 
as  being  the  primary  and  most  important  office  of  such  an  institution,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  paid  Commissioner  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a view  to  the 
promotion  of  this  end.  . * ' * 

In  furtherance  of  this  primary  object,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to 
establish  a system  of  efficient  and  periodical  inspection,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  inspector,  well  trained,  and  adequately  paid. 
Such  an  officer,  or,  if  necessary,  several  paid  inspectors,  should,  therefore,  be 
connected  with  the  Board.  The  benefits  'derived  from  systematic  inspection 
would  be  enhanced  by  periodical  visitations,  which,  as  regards  some,  at  all  events, 
of  the  chief  schools,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  paid  Commissioner  to  make! 
A secretary  and  other  subordinate  officers  would  be  necessary ; and  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  paid  inspection  of  the  school  estates.  The  cost  of  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  new  Board,  should  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  established 
by  the  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  107. 

As  the  proposed  Board  would  be  a mixed  Board,  constituted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  non-exclusive  schools,  we  are  of  opinion  that  their  jurisdiction  should 
not  extend  to  exclusive  schools,  under  which  term  we  mean  to  include  those  into 
which  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a right  of  admission,  or  where 
the  trustees,  being  of  one  religious  persuasion,  have  power  to  compel  all  the 
pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  their  own  tenets. 

With  reference  to  such  exclusive  schools,  connected  with  the  United  Church, 
as  are  now  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  we  recommend 
that  they  be  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  so  as  to  be  under  that 
society,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Education.  With  the  exception  of  exclusive  schools,  as  above 
defined,  and  also  of  any  primary  school,  the  trustees  of  which  shall  place  it  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board,  we  recommend  that  all  other  endowed 
schools  in  Ireland  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools ; 
and  that  the  new  Commissioners  have  powers  enabling  them  to  inspect,  regulate! 
and  superintend  the  management  of  them,  similar  to  those  now  intrusted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

We. are  of  opinion  that  the  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Royal 
and  Diocesan  Schools,  and  of  all  other  non-exclusive  schools  now  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  new  Board 
with  power  (where  necessary  or  deemed  advisable)  to  redistribute  the  revenues’, 
to  consolidate  or  divide  the  schools,  and  to  remove  them  to  different  localities! 
We  believe  that  the  success  of  the  proposed  Board  as  an  educational  institution! 
must  in  a great  degree  depend  on  its  having  adequate  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  placed  under  its  control,  and  with  this  view,  we  recommend 
that  the  Commissioners  should,. so  far- as  is  consistent  with  existing  rights  of 
private  patronage,  have,  the  appointment  of  the  head  masters  of  all  schools  vested 
m them,  and  should  besides,  possess  a large  measure  of  control  over  the  teachers 
and  a power  of  dismissing  for  inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause  shown,  although 
no  actual  misconduct  might  be  proved  to  exist.  W e also  recommend  that  they 
be  empowered  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  in 
such  schools;  to  promote  them;  and  in  cases  of  long  and  faithful  service  to  grant 
retiring  pensions.  The  Commissioners  should,  we  think, -have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating- the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  within  their  jurisdiction.  8 
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As  .regards  the  property  and  actual  management  of  non-exclusive  schools,  Proposed  Board 
.which  are  vested  in  trustees  other  than  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  we  recom-  0F0CF°^IDs^pKS 
mend  that  they  should,  as  a general  rtile,  remain  Vested  in  the  existing  trustees  ; ScnooLs. 

but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  empowered,  if  they 'desire  so.  to  do,  to  

transfer. the  management  of  .such  schools  and  of  their  revenues  to  the  proposed 

Board  ; "and  we  also  think  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  have  power,  on  the 

summary  application  of  the  Commissioners  to  remove  existing  trustees  in  case  of  53  Geo.  III.  c.  57, 

mismanagement,  and  to  transfer  to  the  new. Board  the  care  of  the  non-exclusive  sec-  ■ 

schools  endowments,  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  orders  in  like  manner  as  is  provided 

by  the  Act  establishing  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

As  a general  principle,  we  recommend  that  land  granted  or  devised  for  the . 
endowment  of  schools  should-  be  preserved,  tlys  Commissioners  making  due  provi- 
sion for  its  efficient  management.  With  a view  to  this,  we  are  of  opinion  Ev.  21094. 
that,  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  practice  generally  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners o£.Education,  of  employing  locdl  agents ; but  we  think  that  there  ought 
also  to  be  an  inspection  of  the  estates,  at  least  once  a-year,  on  behalf  of  the 
central  Board.  Such  an  inspection,  if  conducted  by  a competent  officer,  would 
present  the  time  of  the  Commissioner^  being  taken  up  with  details  of  estate 
management,  and  also  diminish  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  a solicitor. 

Having  thus  recommended  that  the  inspection  of  estates  should  be  mainly 
conducted  by  a paid  functionary,  we  are  desirous  of  expressing  our  opinion,  that 
great  benefit  would  result  from  occasional  visits  by  some  of  the  Commissioners 
who  might  be  specially  fitted  to  perform  such  an  office. 

Another  part  of  the  business  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  has  been 
taking  charge  of  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouses.  We  have  recommended  that  Vide p.  46,  supra. 
the  Diocesan  schoolhouses  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  Board  might  with 
advantage  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  in  other  cases  where  they  might  deem  it  advisable. 

Whilst,  as  already  stated,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  desirable  to  preserve  landed 
endowments,  we  think  that  it  might  in  some  cases  be  advisable  to  consolidate 
properties  with  a view  to  rendering  the  management  of  them  more  easy  and  econo- 
mical ; we,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposed  Board  should  be  empowered 
to  sell  estates  vested  in  it,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Privy  Council,  and  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
shall  be  reinvested  in  land. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  powers  of  granting 
agricultural  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  long  terms  of  years. 

Being  of  opinion  that ' the  incomplete  and  unsafe  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  school  funds  and  revenues  at  present  in  use,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  audit,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in 
endowed  schools,  we  recommend  that  the  accounts  of  the  proposed  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools,  and  of  the  several  schools  under  their  superin- 
tendence, should  be  audited  at  least  once  a-year,  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit 
in  Dublin. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  proposed  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools  should  annually  make  a report  to  Parliament  of  all  their 
proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their  inspection  of  schools. 

In  case  our  suggestion  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation be  adopted,  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Board,  under  these  circumstances, 
will  cease.  We  feel  bound  to  state  that  we  have  received  full  information  and 
great  facilities  from  Dr.  Kyle  during  our  inquiries,  and  that  he  appears  to  us  to 
have  discharged  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Board  for  a period  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  such  a manner  as  to  entitle  him  to  compensation  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  present  salary  and  emoluments. 


GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

In  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Report,  and  in  the  Volume  of  Tables  appended 
to  it,  we  have  fully  described  the  condition  of  particular  schools  and  classes  of 
schools,  and  we  have  in  many  cases  offered  such  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of 
abuses  as  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case  appeared  to  dictate.  We  now 
beg  leave  humbly  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  a statement  of  the  general  results 
of  our  Inquiry,  embodying  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  a 
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General  Results  review  of  the  whole.  We  shall  thus  have  occasion  to  explain  our  views  with 
of  the  Inquiry,  respect  to  the  principles  of  school  management,  and  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of 

the  recommendations  which  we  make  for  the  reformation  of  endowed  schools 

in  Ireland. 

We  propose  to  arrange  our  observations  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

2.  Masters. 

- 3.  School  Premises,  Furniture,  and  Requisites. 

4.  Pupils. 

5.  Superintendence  and  Management.. 

1. — Instruction  and  Discipline. 

The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  endowed  Grammar  Schools  of 
Ireland  may  be  described,  in  general  tei’ms,  by  saying  that  it  comprehends  the 
subjects  usually  taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities. 

In  this  course  classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate;  comparatively 
little  attention  being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sciences 
of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  masters  appear  to  have  assumed  that  it  was  essential  to  the  grammar- 
school  system  that  all  the  pupils  should  learn  both  Greek  and  Latin ; and  in 
tracing  out  their  school  curriculum  they  seem  to  have  been  guided  principally 
by  a regard  to  the  entrance  course  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Such  at  least 
would  have  been  a fair  representation  of  the  state  of  teaching  in  almost  all  our 
endoAved  Grammar  Schools,  down  to  a very  recent  period. 

Of  late,  however,  several  causes  have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  school- 
masters to  subjects  which  they  had  previously  OA'erlooked. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  using  the  powers  committed  to 
them  by  the  Legislature,  have  founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
connexion  Avith  some  of  the  Royal  Schools.  With  the  AdeAv,  no  doubt,  of  making 
the  competition  for  these  prizes  re-act  beneficially  upon  the  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  prescribed  such  a course  for  the  candidates  as  would  test  their  pro- 
ficiency, not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  College  entrance  examina- 
tion, but  also  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other  branches  of  Avhat  is 
called  an  English  education.  The  institution  of  these  exhibitions  giving  rise  to 
a wholesome  rivalry  amongst  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a good  effect,  in  promoting  studies  which  were  formerly  almost 
neglected. 

The  Universities  themselves  have  likeAA'ise  given  a powerful  impulse  to  these 
studies,  by  establishing  new  classes  of  Honors  at  the  Degree  Examination  designed 
to  reAvard  the  successful  pursuit  of  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  noticed  agencies  affecting  those  scholars  A\rho  looked 
forward  to  a university  career.  And  if  no  other  forces  but  these  had  been  called, 
into  activity  the  Grammar  School  system  would  have  still  continued  to  be  quite 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  Universities,  and  arranged  for  the  special  benefit  of 
future  collegians. 

A neAv  order  of  things  Avas  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive 
examinations  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  civil  and  military.  In 
the  list  of  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  are  liable  to  be  examined,  the  language, 
literature,  and  history  of  our  OAvn  country  hold  a prominent  place.  Opportu- 
nities are  also  afforded  of  displaying  proficiency  in  the  languages,  history,  and 
geography  of  the  continental  countries ; and  the  importance  of  chemistry,  phy- 
sical science,  and  natural  history,  is  recognised  by  the  introduction  of  these 
subjects  into  the  prescribed  course. 

The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar  Schools  speedily  perceived  the 
bearing  of  this  great  social  reform  upon  the  question  of  school  management,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  to  their  pupils  a fair 
chance  of  ultimately  obtaining  some  of  the  prizes  thus  proposed  for  competition. 

The  actual  A’alue  and  honorable  nature  of  these  reAvards  must,  necessarily, 
attract  many  candidates.  In  amount  they  exceed  most  of  the  Rewards  offered 
to  students  in  our  colleges,  and  they  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  persons 
Avho  would  be  disqualified  if  measured  by  the  old  scholastic  standard. 

Perhaps  all  the  agencies  which  we  have  noticed  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
common  source,  the  groAvth  and  diffusion  of  a belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
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the  foundations  of  our  school  system.  It  appears  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  General  Results 
that  this  system  requires  reconstruction,  for  the  double  purpose  of  improving  0F  theInquirt. 
the  course  marked  out  for  boys  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and 
organizing  a new  department  of  study  for  the  benefit  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  middle  classes,  and  designed  for  the  pursuits  of  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  opinions  many  proofs  .have  come  before  us  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiries  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  conduct.  Testimony  bearing  on 
the  subject,  both  written  and  oral,  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  persons  of  great 
intelligence  and  experience  in  matters  relating  to  education.  Almost  all  of  these 
witnesses  protest  against  the  expedienc}7  of  confining  the  attention  of  masters 
and  scholars  to  the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages,  of  ancient  history  and 
geography,  and  of  elementary  mathematics.  They  plead  on  behalf  of  modern 
languages  and  history,  modern  geography,  both  physical  and  political,  the 
experimental  and  biological  sciences,  and,  above  all,  the  careful  study  of  our  own 
language,  its  structure,  and  its  literature,  together  with  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  its  dependencies.  They  argue,  too,  that  instruction  may  be  given 
in  these  branches  without  sacrificing  any  valuable  element  in  our  existing  school 
systems.  They  discountenance  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  classical  studies 
which  are  indispensable  to  mental  training  ; they  only  ask  to  have  that  training 
made  more  complete  by  its  union  with  other  studies,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  faculties  of  a different  kind.  To  these  views  we  profess  our 
general  adherence,  and  we  entertain  no  apprehensions  lest  the  usefulness  of  our 
schools  should  be  impaired  by  the  eagerness  of  masters  to  teach  too  extended  a 
course  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  instruction  in  Irish  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  we  are  obliged  to  state  our  opinion,  that  it  falls,  on  the  whole,  below  the 
level  at  which  we  think  it  ought  to  be  maintained.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  there  are  some  classes  of  endowed  schools  affording  a very  superior 
education,  and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  we  have 
just  laid  down.  In  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  most  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 
imparted  to  the  pupils.  Of  this,  their  constant  success  in  the  pursuit  of  collegiate 
distinctions  is  a sufficient  proof.  But,  besides  this,  we  observe  the  importance  of 
other  branches  of  study,  English  literature,  modern  languages,  and  experimental 
science  has  been  acknowledged,  and  properly  qualified  assistants  are  employed  to 
teach  these  branches. 

In  the  boarding  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  a well 
arranged  course  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  English  dictation,  geography,  use 
of  the  globes,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  is  carefully 
tauo-ht;  and  considerable  proficiency  is  attained  in  these  branches  by  the  founda- 
tion pupils,  all  of  whom  possess  more  than  average  ability,  having  gained 
admission  into  the  boarding  schools  as  the  reward  of  their  success  in  a competi- 
tive examination. 

As  a contrast  to  these  classes  of  schools,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the 
inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  Schools.  The  low  state  of  education  in  these 
and  other  institutions  upon  which  we  have  commented  with  disapproval  in 
former  parts  of  this  Report  is  owing  to  several  causes  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  explain. 

Our  remarks  have  been  hitherto  intended  to  apply  to  the  state  of  instruction 
in  grammar  schools, or  other  institutions  designed  to  furnish  teaching  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  Of  the  primary  schools 
possessing  endowments  we  are  not  enabled  to  make  a favourable  report. 

Amongst  them,  indeed,  we  found  the  greatest  possible  difference,  both  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  provided,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  taken 
to  impart  it.  We  visited  primary  schools,  in  which  all  the  usual  elementary 
branches  were  taught,  and  the  admirable  answering  of  whole  classes  of  children, 
whom  we  ourselves  examined,  furnished  conclusive  evidence  of  the  zeal  and 
competency  of  their  teachers.  But,  in  melancholy  contrast  to  these  instances  of 
efficiency,  we  are  constrained  to  declare,  that  we  met  with  still  more  numerous 
cases  in  Avhich  the  instruction  given  was  nearly  valueless — not  so  much  because 
it  was  limited  in  extent,  as  because  of  its  utter  want  of  system  and  exactness. 

Great,  indeed,  would  be  the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a 
school  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were 
tolerably  well  taught.  But  we  cannot  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
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scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in 
due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have  given 
or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools. 

In  the  number  of  well-managed  primary  schools  we  may  include  several 
which  happen  to  have  small  endowments,  but  are  really  under  the  management 
of  the  National 'Board,  and  profit  by  the  advantages  to- which  that  connexion 
gives  rise.  We  must  also  mention  the  large  schools  kept  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tralee ; to  these  we  may  add  some 
of  the  English  schools  under  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
foundation. 

In  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  Report  will  be  found  notices  of  the  state  of 
instruction  in  all  the  endowed  schools  which  have  been  inspected  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioners.  After  making  full  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  particular  school,  we  feel 
that  we  may  yet  depend,  with  confidence,  upon  the  general  conclusion  deduced 
from  the  analysis  of  these  returns.  They  indicate  a small  proportion  of  schools 
where  the  instruction  was  very  satisfactory  ; whilst,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
represent  the  state  of  instruction  as  being  not  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory,  or  very 
unsatisfactory.  We  might  well  regard  such  a result  as  an  extremely  discouraging 
one  if  we  did  not  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  able  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  of  the  inefficiency  complained  of,  and  to  suggest  attainable  means  of 
counteracting  them  to  a great  extent. 

The  discipline  observed  in  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  does  not  furnish 
matter  for  any  lengthened  observations.  We  observed  with  pleasure  the  general 
disinclination  of  teachers  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  as  a means  of 
enforcing  attention  to  school  tasks.  Even  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  school 
discipline,  and  offences  involving  no  high  degree  of  moral  culpability,  other 
punishments  are,  in  general,  found  sufficiently  efficacious.  Personal  chastise- 
ment seems,  in  general,  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehaviour  ; 
but  we  must  notice  with  censure  the  prevailing  neglect  of  masters  to  enter  in 
the  report  book  of  the  school  a record  of  the  infliction  of  each  flogging,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  infliction.  The  governors  of  the  school  are 
thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  undue  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
master. 

We  found  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  punishments  of  any  kind  was  least 
felt  in  'those  schools  in  which  the  best  instruction  was  given,  and  the  greatest 
pains  taken  to  promote  the  general  well-being  of  the  pupils.  The  personal 
influence  exerted  by  a worthy  and  intelligent  teacher  is  found  most  effectually 
to  promote  both  diligence  in  study  and  submission  to  school  discipline.  In  sub- 
ordination, however,  to  this,  which  is  the  highest  and  the  best  influence,  we 
think  that  the  system  of  distributing  prizes  at  half-yearly  examinations  may  be 
advantageously  employed,  if  regulated  with  judgment,  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  unduly  exciting  the  principle  of  emulation. 
Managers  of  schools  must  also  be  on  their  guard  against  the  temptations  to  which 
masters  are  exposed  by  periodical  examinations.  They  must  take  means  to 
secure  the  continuous  attention  of  the  teacher  even  to  those  less  advanced  pupils 
who  are  incapable  of  making  any  public  display  of  their  attainments.  Periodical 
examinations  ought  to  test  the  progress  of  all  the  pupils  in  a school  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  We  observed  that,  in  the  English  schools  under  the  care 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  prizes  are  given  only  to  those  scholars  who  have 
earned  them  by  the  regularity  of  their  attendance.  It  would  be  more  judicious, 
we  think,  to  make  the  reward  depend  upon  proficiency  in  studies  taken  in 
connexion  with  regularity  and  general  good  conduct.  This  system  is  adopted 
by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Royal  Schools.  He  has  instituted  distinct  prizes 
for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  and  made  the  attainment  of  them  an  essential 
qualification  for  obtaining  the  class  prizes,  which  reward  distinction  in  particular 
branches  of  study.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
prizes  should  exist  in  connexion  with  all  Endowed  Schools.  In  cases  which 
came  under  our  observation,  the  expense  of  providing  them  was  allowed  to  press 
unfairly  upon  the  masters. 

II. — Masters. 

Observations  on  the  efficiency  of  schools  immediately  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters  who  preside  in  them  : for  the  master  is  the  life 
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of  the  school.  It  prospers  under  the  rule  of  a preceptor  who,  by  a happy 
intuition,  or  by  a judicious  training,  has  acquired  the  art  of  teaching;  who  knows 
how  to  cultivate  the  affections,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of 
his  pupils;  who  unites  diligence  to  skill;  and  who  performs  his  duties  from  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility.  Blest  by  the  services  of  such  a master,  a school 
may  flourish,  though  deprived  of  almost  every  other  condition  of  success.  His 
well-stored  mind,  and  ready  powers  of  illustration,  make  up  for  a deficient 
supply  of  books.  His  love  of  order  communicates  itself  to  the  scholars,  and 
compensates,  in  a great  measure,  for  the  want  of  those  material  appliances  which 
we  look  for  in  a well  organized  school. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  office,  the  proper  discharge  of 
which  demands  the  combination  of  many  high  qualities,  should  be  filled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  persons  who  have  undergone  no  training  specially  fitting 
them  to  undertake  it.  There  is  no  employment  to  which  this  observation  applies 
with  more  force  than  that  of  a schoolmaster.  In  order  to  teach  any  subject  well, 
he  must  have,  himself,  thoroughly  learned  it,  and  he  must  also  have  acquired  by 
imitation,  by  instruction,  and  by  practice,  the  art  of  conveying  to  a class  clear 
notions  of  what  he  is  endeavouring  to  teach.  We  lament  to  say  that  the  ineffi- 
cient condition  of  many  of  the  schools  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passed  through  a proper  course  of 
preliminary  training.  As  yet,  the  supply  of  such  masters  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  demand  for  their  services,  although  the  sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Board  have  enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  their  model  and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
endowed  grammar  schools,  and  other  institutions  furnishing  superior  education, 
do  but  little  to  supply  the  want  complained  of. 

In  the  principal  boarding  school  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
young  men  receive  an  education  qualifying  them  to  hold  the  office  of  school- 
master. They  have  also  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  expertness  in  teaching,  by 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  junior  classes.  But  even  this  school  is  not 
professedly  a training  school.  With  this  exception,  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  endowment  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 

It  may  be  said  that  something  is  effected  towards  this  end  in  all  schools  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  carried  into  effect.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  most  closely  scrutinized  the  working  of  this-system 
has  led  them  to  recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The 
monitor’s  progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  by  the 
devotion  of  a large  portion  of  his  school-time  to  the  class  of  junior  pupils  whom 
he  is  employed  to  instruct ; and  his  relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to 
possess  him  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  Besides  all 
this,  it  is  certain  that  instruction,  even  in  elementary  subjects,  can  be  best  con- 
veyed by  those  who  have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  success  in  teaching  depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the 
good  temper  and  tact  with  which  it  is  conveyed.  Taking  these  circumstances  into 
account,  we  do  not  recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a desir- 
able mode  of  compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers. 

The  Church  Education  Society  devotes  a portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of 
masters  and  mistresses ; and.  we  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  its  resources,  its 
training  schools  produce  very  satisfactory  results ; but  the  number  of  pupils 
trained  is  small,  not  even  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  schools  under 
the  special  care  of  the  Society. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  procure  the  services  of  properly  qualified  school- 
masters, the  want  of  well-trained  mistresses  has  been  represented  to  us  as  being 
even  more  pressing.  The  opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females 
of  educating  themselves  as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient ; and  the  bad 
Consequences  are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girls. 

In  connexion  with  the  need  of  training  for  masters,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  fact,  that  the  science  of  education,  and  the  art  of  teaching,  do 
not  enter  in  a sufficiently  definite  form  into  the  course  of  instruction  provided 
for  candidate  schoolmasters.  W e believe  that,  in  this  respect,  the  system  of  our 
model  and  training  schools  falls  far  short  of  that  carried  into  effect  in  the  forty 
normal  schools  of  Prussia.  There  Psedagpgy,  as  it  is  called,  is  a substantive 
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portion  of  the  extended  course  through  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  made  to  pass, 
and  occupies  a large  share  of  their  attention. 

It  has  also  been  observed  to  us,  that  public  lectures  on  this  subject  would  be 
useful,  not  only  to  persons  engaged  in  tuition,  but  even  to  parents  and  others, 
who  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  much  it  is  their  duty  and 
interest  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  schoolmaster,  having  secured  a good  preliminary  training,  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  These  duties 
are  well  known  to  be  laborious;  but  they  are  even  more  engrossing,  when 
adequately  discharged,  than  most  persons  suppose  them  to  be.  The  schoolmaster, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  really  efficient  instruction,  must  refresh  his  knowledge 
by  going  back  sometimes  to  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  original  stock 
of  information,  and  constantly  gathering  fresh  materials  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
life  and  substance  to  his  oral  lessons.  For  the  delivery  of  these  he  ought  care- 
fully to  prepare  himself.  When  once  he  ceases  to  be  a learner,  he  ceases  to  be 
a thoroughly  competent  teacher.  The  scholars  must  not  slake  their  thirst  for 
knowledge  at  a cistern  of  stagnant  water ; they  ought  to  drink  from  a stream 
which  is  itself  kept  fresh  and  full  by  unfailing  springs. 

Holding  such  views  with  respect  to  the  many  and  the  high  endowments,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  the  teacher  ought  to  possess,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  those  who  are  thus  qualified  to  a liberal  remuneration. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  persons  will  devote  themselves  to  a calling  for 
which  they  must  fit  themselves  by  a long  course  of  preliminary  training,  and 
on  the  discharge  of  which  they  must  be  prepared  to  spend  unceasing  labour, 
unless  they  are  impelled  by  motives  of  a powerful  kind.  When  these  motives 
are,  a love  of  teaching  for  its  own  sake,  a benevolent  desire  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge  to  the  poor  and  illiterate,  and,  above  all,  a pious  anxiety  to 
promote  the  religious  and  moral  well-being  of  others — when  the  teacher  appears 
in  the  character  of  a missionary  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  religion,  we  may 
expect  to  find  him  willing  to  perform  his  task  as  a labour  of  love ; but  even  he 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  a position  of  comfort  and  independence.  In  general, 
however,  the  teacher  engages  in  his  office  as  a means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  any  regulations  affecting  a person  who  undertakes  employment 
of  this  nature,  must  be  framed  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  to  receive  emolu- 
ments sufficient  to  raise  him  above  the  cares  attendant  upon  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  to  place  him  in  a social  position  commanding  the  respect  of  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.  If  many  of  our  endowed  schools  are  inefficient,  it  is 
chiefly  because  the  endowments  are  quite  inadequate  to  secure  the  services  of 
competent  instructors. 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters  in  our  endowed  grammar 
schools  is  £112.  The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  the 
mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools  of  Ireland  is  about  £23  a-year. 

This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for  the  inefficiency  of 
the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged  from  adopting  a calling 
which  is  so  ill-requited;  or,  finding  themselves  engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to 
undertake  employments  inconsistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of  primary  schools,  in  order  to  maintain 
themselves,  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in  other  avoca- 
tions which  distract  them  from  the  performance  of  their  school  duties,  even  if 
they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some  schools  of  a higher  kind,  where 
the  salary  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  enable  the  master  to  maintain  his 
position,  he  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial  duties,  or  to  augment 
the  emoluments  of  the  mastership  by  raising  the  school  fees,  and  excludin'*- 
from  the  school  the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  Besides 
an  adequate  salary,  there  are  other  motives  which  ought  to  be  held  out.  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  persons  to  adopt  the  scholastic  profession,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  zealous  and  diligent  dischai*ge  of  it.  They  ought  to  see  before 
them  a reasonable  prospect  of  promotion  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  efficient 
service ; and  lastly,  they  ought  to  have  an  assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance, 
when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have  disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active 
duties.  We  regret  that  it  is  our  duty  to  report  that  arrangements  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  endowed 
schools  in  Ireland.  The  patronage  of  these  schools  being  vested  in  many  different 
hands,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of  promotion,  and 
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even  where  opportunities  existed,  enabling  the  holders  of  patronage  to  promote 
efficient  masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  this  power  has  not  been 
as  fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  that  schools  in  general  languish  where  the 
duty  of  inspection  is  either  neglected  or  carelessly  performed.  The  master’s 
activity  is  much  stimulated  by  a well-conducted  inspection ; his  diligence,  if  he 
has  been  painstaking,  is  rewarded  by  the  appreciation  of  its  fruits,  and  the  conse- 
quent approbation  of  those  to  whom  he  has  to  give  an  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  left  altogether  without  this  stimulus,  he  is  tempted  to  become  remiss.  We 
received  evidence  from  several  schoolmasters,  complaining  that  their  schools  had 
never  been  visited  or  inspected  by  the  persons  who  had  authority  to  do  so.  All 
the  masters  who  mentioned  this  defect,  expressed  their  regret  at  being  thus  left 
without  notice  and  encouragement.  It  is  only  the  careless  and  the  inefficient  who 
would  wish  to  pass  unobserved.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  brought  to  light 
some  cases  of  gross  neglect,  which  could  never  have  arisen,  if  the  masters  ot  the 
schools  had  been  taught,  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  for  the  visits  of  competent 
inspectors.  These  exposures  led  to  the  dismissal  of  several  incapable  masters, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  offices,  although  the  inefficient  condition  of 
their  schools  ought,  long  before,  to  have  subjected  them  to  censure  and  punish- 
ment. Even  where  abuses  had  become  notorious,  and  the  attendance  at  schools 
had  been  almost  discontinued,  we  still  founds  a prevailing  disinclination  to 
dismiss  incompetent  teachers;  the  interests  of  many  children,  just  entering  into 
life,  being  sacrificed  to  a mistaken  lenity,  shown  to  an  individual.  In  some 
cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  governors  of  the  endowment  are  empowered 
to  dismiss  masters  only  on  proof  of  actual  misconduct.  It  appears  to  us  that 
clearly  proved  inefficiency  ought  to  be  made  an  equally  valid  ground  for 
deprivation.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed 
by  the  pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  there  must 
be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  selection  of  properly-qualified  masters ; and  those  masters,  when 
appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  every  fitting- 
motive.  We  must  facilitate  the  training,  we  must  elevate  the  condition,  we  must 
improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self-respect  of  the  masters ; and  thus 
we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

School  Premises,  Furniture , and  Requisites. 

We  have  to  report  that  the  schoolhouses  established  or  maintained  by  endow- 
ments are,  in  general,  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  or  imperfectly  supplied  with  the 
essential  furniture  and  other  appliances.  This  state  of  things  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  endowments,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  so  scanty, 
as  to  threaten  the  discontinuance  of  the  schools  as  soon  as  the  present  tenements 
shall  have  fallen  into  decay.  A few  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  well  circum- 
stanced as  regards  their  state  of  repair.  First  amongst  these  must  be  noticed  the 
Royal  Free  Schools  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 
For  their  maintenance  large  estates  are  available,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  these 
resources  have  been  applied  with  liberality  and  judgment.  To  the  generous 
aid  and  superintending  care  of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  must  be  ascribed, 
in  a great  measure,  the  excellent  condition  as  regards  both  accommodation  and 
repair  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  St.  Columba. 
Large  sums  of  money  advanced  by  his  Grace  as  gifts,  or  loans  free  of  interest, 
have  enabled  the  masters  to  make  the  dormitories  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ings fit  models  for  imitation  in  all  institutions  of  this  kind. 

The  late  master  of  Eaphoe  School,  partly  by  help  of  a loan  obtained  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  but  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  has  executed  exten- 
sive repairs  and  provided  suitable  dormitory  accommodation  in  a schoolhouse, 
the  condition  of  which  was  ruinous  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Grammar  Schools  already  mentioned,  and  a few 
others  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  we  have,  to  complain 
that  the  institutions  of  this  class  are  dilapidated  and  ill-supplied . This  description 
applies  with  most  force  to  the  class  of  Diocesan,  or  District  Free  Schools.  For 
the  maintenance  of  their  schoolhouses  no  funds  are  available,  except  such  as  can 
be  raised  by  the  voluntary  presentments  of  Grand  Juries.  Many  causes  have 
concurred  to  render  these  bodies  disinclined  to  lay  the  burden  of  additional 
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taxation  upon  their  respective  counties  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  Diocesan 
Schools.  In  some  cases,  the  persons  charged  with  the  patronage  of  the  schools 
have  failed  even  to  fill  up  the  vacant  masterships.  In  others,  owing  to  injudicious 
appointments  and  the  want  of  inspection,  the  schools  were  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  complete  inefficiency.  Everywhere  uncertainty  was  permitted  to  exist 
as  to  the  right  of  free  admission;  and  a mistaken  belief  appears  to  have  prevailed 
that  the  Diocesan  Schools  were  not  intended  to  bestow  equal  benefits  on  persons 
of  different  religious  persuasions.  Moreover,  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the 
mode  which  the  Legislature  has  prescribed  for  applotting  the  sums  presented  for 
the  purposes  of  building  or  repair.  The  causes  which  we  have  mentioned 
appear  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  Grand  Juries  to  present. 
But  whether  the  explanations  we  have  offered  be  adequate  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
undeniable,  that  the  presentments  are  not  made,  and  that,  consequently,  either 
no  schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  or  those  which  have  been  built  have  become 
ruinous,  or  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  endowments  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  repair  of 
the  remaining  classes  of  schoolhouses.  A zealous  and  intelligent  master  may 
keep  up  a good  school,  although  the  accommodation  afforded  him  is  insufficient ; 
but  his  efforts  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness  are  almost  paralyzed 
by  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  school  premises.  We  may  add,  that,  his  own 
self-respect,  and  that  of  his  scholars,  are  compromised  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
occupying  squalid  and  dilapidated  school  buildings.  The  defects  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  even  seriously  prejudicial  to  health,  for  the  preservation  of  which  it 
is  especially  requisite  that  light,  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation  should  be 
secured  in  rooms  where  large  numbers  of  young  persons  are  congregated.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  training  to  practical  habits  of  neatness  and.  order,  conveyed 
to  children  in  a well-arranged  schoolroom,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
Avhich  they  learn  in  it.  We  regret  to  say  that  these  advantages  are  beyond  the 
reach  of,  or  are  but  imperfectly  attainable  by,  the  scholars  of  our  poorly 
endowed  schools. 

We  noticed  that  due  provision  was  not  always  made  to  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion in  schoolrooms  and  dormitories.  In  one  of  the  schoolrooms  visited  by  us 
the  air  was  so  impure  as  to  produce  serious  if  not  dangerous  effects  upon  the 
health  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  more  instances  than  one  we  found  that  it  was  customary  to  wash  the 
boarded  floor  of  the  schoolroom  only  once  in  six  months. 

There  is  one  class  of  Grammar  Schools,  the  dilapidated  state  of  which  is  not 
traceable  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  endowment.  We  here  refer  to  those  under 
the  care  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board.  The  practice  adopted  by  the  Governors 
has  been  to  put  each  schoolhouso  into  good  order,  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  master.  After  that  first  outlay  he  is  required  to  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  throw  an  undue  pressure  upon 
the  masters,  whose  salaries  were  already  insufficient.  We  were  told  that 
the  Governors  made  occasional  grants  towards  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouses, 
in  aid  of  the  sums  disbursed  by  the  masters  ; but  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Governors  are  much  indisposed  to  contributing  in  this  way  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school  premises,  and  have  not  recognised  their  obligation  to  fulfil  this 
primary  and  chartered  trust  of  the  foundation.  The  houses  in  general,  and 
especially  the  schoolrooms,  presented  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Schools.  The  Governors  have  excused  their  parsimony  in  this  respect,  by 
pleading  the  urgency  of  other  claims  upon  their  funds.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  Grammar  Schools  under  their  care  would  have  been  better  filled  with  pupils, 
and  more  efficient  in  every  respect,  if  the  Governors  had  profited  by  the  example 
presented  by  the  Roj^al  Schools. 

The  primary  schools,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally  in  a bad  state 
of  repair.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many  cases,  no  funds  appear  avail- 
able for  their  continued  maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  pre- 
cludes the  hope  of  exciting  in  their  favour  such  local  support  as  would  save  them 
from  ruin.  These  remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  a group  of  thirty-one 
schools,  endowed  by  Colonel  Robertson,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

Many  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools  are  provided  with  respectable  and 
well-planned  schoolhouses ; the  best  of  them  being  much  superior  in  their  arrange- 
ments to  the  Grammar  Schools  under  the  same  Board. 

Several,  instances  have  been  brought  under  our  notice,  where  schools  have  been 
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discontinued,  or  have  fallen  into  a state  of  inefficiency,  in  consequence  of  their 
sites  having  been  at  first  injudiciously  chosen,  or  having  afterwards  become  unsuit- 
able, through  a change  in  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood.  Evils  of  this 
nature,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  may  be  much  abated  by  combining 
the  resources  of  local  knowledge,  with  an  acquaintance  with  those  general 
principles  which  have  been  established  by  the  experience  of  persons  engaged  in 
school  management.  To  a want  of  such  knowledge  we  think  it  is  owing  that 
many  primary  schools,  particularly  those  situate  in  towns,  have  been  left  unpro- 
vided -with  playgrounds.  In  schools  thus  circumstanced  it  is  usual  to  continue 
the  studies  of  the  scholars,  without  interruption,  during  the  five  hours  which  make 
up  the  daily  school-time.  This  practice  is  injurious  to  the  health,  and  by  no 
means  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars.  Short  intervals  allowed  for 
recreation,  into  which  the  children  enter  with  zest,  are  found  to  operate  benefi- 
cially in  more  ways  than  one.  They  refresh  the  bodily  and  mental  energies  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  they  help  to  associate  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  the 
recollections  of  school  with  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  rather  than  con- 
straint and  weariness.  It  was  only  in  a few  of  our  best  managed  schools  that  we 
found  proper  arrangements  made  for  the  recreation  and  physical  development  of 
the  pupils. 

Next  to  a commodious  schoolhouse,  kept  clean  and  in  a state  of  good  repair,  it 
is  essential  that  a school  should  be  provided  with  desks  and  forms,  so  arranged 
as  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  classes.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  Royal  Schools,  we  found  but  few  of  the  endowed  Grammar  Schools  supplied 
with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  under 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  was,  in  this  respect,  very  discreditable.  Amongst  the 
primary  schools,  the  same  deficiency  was  found  to  prevail,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board,  the  Institute 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

The  deficiency  here  complained  of  is  generally  traceable  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  endowments,  but  in  some  instances  to  a want  of  perception,  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  the  schools,  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  matters  of  this 
nature.  In  the  course  of  our  inspection  of  schools,  we,  ourselves,  witnessed,  and 
we  received  evidence  from  many  quarters  declaring  the  general  deficiency  of 
common  school  requisites.  In  many  cases  we  found  the  scholars  provided  with 
unsuitable  books.  In  many  more  the  supply  of  books  was  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  number  of  the  pupils.  Outline  and  other  maps,  upon 
a large  scale,  are  not  as  frequently  found  in  the  schoolrooms  as  they  Ought 
to  be.  Even  writing  materials  are,  in  many  cases,  too  scantily  supplied.  After 
such  a representation  of  the  deficiency  of  the  commonest  school  requisites,  it  will 
excite  little  surprise  if  we  add,  that  globes,  diagrams,  models,  and  collections  of 
objects  are  but  rarely  seen.  But  few  school  lending-libraries  exist.  Museums  of 
natural  history  are  hardly  to  be  found.  We  noticed  but  one  laboratory  in  which 
chemical  instruction  could  be  carried  on.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the 
difference  between  the  destitute  state  of  some  schoolrooms,  and  the  well-furnished 
condition  of  the  few,  vdiose  well-covered  walls  bear  witness  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  carried  on  within  them.  We  cannot  help  observing,  that  while 
the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adequately  supplied  with  the  most  essential 
school  requisites,  the  schoolrooms  of  our  ordinary  Grammar  Schools;  are  nearly 
destitute  of  them.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  masters  of  the  latter  regard  it 
as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  system  of  teaching  to  keep  the  eyes  of 
their  pupils  familiar  with  the  representations  of  objects  treated  of  in  their  various 
lessons.  We  are  even  forced  to  admit,  as  a result  of  the  comparison  just  insti- 
tuted, that  instruction  in  some  important  branches  of  education  receives  a greater 
amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  schools. 

We  believe  that  almost  all  schoolmasters  would  gladly  improve  their  methods 
of  tuition  if  they  were  only  furnished  -with  the  necessary  information  and  appli- 
ances. Many  hints  might  be  gathered  from  the  inspection  of  well-managed 
schools ; but  perhaps  no  opportunity  would  furnish  the  teacher  with  so  many 
suggestions  for  the  better  practice  of  his  vocation,  as  a visit  to  a museum, 
where  he  might  be  allowed  to  inspect  a complete  collection  of  educational  appa- 
ratus, including  books,  maps,  globes,  diagrams,  models,  specimens  of  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  requisites  for  art  instruction,  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments ; in  short,  all  the  furniture  and  appliances  of  the  school  or  lecture 
room. 
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General  Results  No  schoolroom  is  completely  furnished  if  it  he  not  provided  with  a time-piece. 
of  the  Inquiry.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners  noticed  the  prevailing  want  of  this  requisite,  so 
essential  to  secure  punctuality  and  regularity  in  the  school  business.  It  is  in 
vain  to  furnish  time-tables  to  masters  and  mistresses  who  are  left  unprovided 
with  time-pieces.  The  cost  of  these  articles  is  now  so  inconsiderable  that  they 
ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  poorest  school. 

Pupils. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  endowed  schools,  we  have  directed  our 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  the  endow- 
ments were  established.  It  is  our  belief  that  these  institutions  originated  in  the 
desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  persons  of  different  ranks.  But 
the  first  objects  of  the  charities  were  undoubtedly  those,  who,  were  it  not  for 
the  endowment,  would  have  been  left  without  the  means  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  their  state  of  life.  Parents  possessing  ample  means  have  it  in 
their  power  to  procure  for  their  children  all  the  advantages  that  a good  school 
affords,  even  though  no  such  school  may  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  they  reside.  They  can  either  engage  in  their,  own  homes  the  services  of 
the  best  private  teachers,  or  they  can  send  their  children  to  receive  instruction 
in  well-managed  boarding  schools  at  a distance.  Persons  of  the  middle  or  poorer 
classes  do  not  possess  this  great  advantage.  They  must  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  resources  existing  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  if  these 
be  deficient,  they  and  their  children  must  patiently  bear  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

The  means  of  primary  education  supplied  by  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  en- 
dowments of  various  kinds,  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  classes,  the  State  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  them  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  National  schools,  in  which  a very  large  number  of  children 
receive  elementary  instruction  of  a superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary 
instruction,  we  have  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
left  destitute  ; and  we  have  to  report  that  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though 
not  as  well  managed  as  might  be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the 
class  of  persons  whom  they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  Grammar  Schools.  According  to  our  view  of 
the  primary  object  of  these  schools,  they  were  founded,  mainly,  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  society,  and  were  designed  to  provide  an 
education  suited  to  the  wants  of  persons  of  that  class.  To  the  son  of  the  farmer, 
artisan,  or  shopkeeper,  the  Free  Grammar  School  gave  instruction  qualifying 
him  intelligently  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  father’s  calling.  To  the  children 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  it  furnished  the  higher  intellectual  culture 
necessary  for  their  employments;  whilst,  to  the  sons  of  the  landed  gentry  and 
persons  following  the  learned  professions,  it  supplied  such  classical  and  mathe- 
matical training  as  was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  Universities.  Researches 
into  the  history  of  Grammar  Schools  have  established  the  fact,  that  persons  dif- 
fering thus  from  one  another  in  their  condition  of  life,  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  same  Grammar  Schools.  Thus,  the  register  of  the  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  contains  lists  of  scholars,  from  which  it  appears 
that  some,  on  leaving  school,  passed  into  the  University  or  the  army,  whilst 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  on  quitting  school  were  apprenticed  to  different 
trades  ; and  the  Governors,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  charter, 
expended  considerable  sums  in  defraying  the  apprentice  fees.  At  present,  we 
believe  that  the  state  of  things  in  our  endowed  Grammar  Schools  is  very  different. 
The  practice  of  devoting  a portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  appren- 
tice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
educated  in  these  institutions  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends 
and  receiving  such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances,  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  trade. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  masters  of  Free  Grammar  Schools  were 
originally  permitted  to  receive  boarders,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  instruction  over  a wider  surface,  but  partly  that  the  emoluments  thus 
arising  might,  along  with  a moderate  fixed  salary,  be  sufficient  to  induce  men 
of  superior  attainments  to  accept  the  office  of  master.  In  process  of  time,  the 
boarding  school  became  the  first  object.  If  no  external  authority  interfered 
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with  the  exercise  of  the  master’s  discretion,  he  was  left  free  to  manage  the  Genehal  Result* 
school  in  such  a manner  as  to  attract  scholars  of  the  higher  grade.  One  or  ras  amir, 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  would,  be  to  adapt  the  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion to  the  special  wants  of  persons  of  that  class,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of 
those  branches  in  which  instruction  is  particularly  required  by  persons  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a limitation 
of  the  school  course  would  fall  in  naturally  with  the  inclination  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  masters.  The  restriction  of  the  Grammar  School 
course  to  studies  required  for  pupils  intending  to  enter  the  Universities,  would 
have  the  effect  of  practically  excluding  the  majority  of  the  middle  class  pupils 
who  look  forward  to  a commercial  career.  In  recent  times  the  master  would 
have  a direct  interest  in  limiting  the  admission  of  day  and  free  scholars  wher- 
ever he  can  furnish  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  a large  number  of 
boarders.  Parents  in  the  ranks  of  the  gentry  are  now  less  willing  than  they  were 
in  former  times  to  place  their  sons  at  schools  attended  by  boys  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  W e fear  that  out  of  this  feeling  has  grown  a corres- 
ponding inclination  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  to  discourage  the  attendance 
of  those  whom  their  more  wealthy  patrons  would  wish  to  see  excluded.  In  short, 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  master  to  make  his  school  select.  He  may  do  this 
in  different  ways.  He  may  raise  the  charges  payable  for  day  scholars  to  such 
an  amount  as  practically  to  exclude  the  sons  of  all  except  the  wealthier  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; or,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  may  render  the 
school  studies  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  pupils  preparing  to  follow  the  pursuits 
of  trade  and  manufacture.  He  may  also  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
admission  of  free  scholars,  or  actually  refuse  to  receive  them. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  Free  Grammar  Schools  in  this  country, 
have  convinced  us  that  the  influences  and  the  practices  of  which  we  have  here 
indicated  the  nature,  are  not  merely  imaginary.  On  reviewing  the  Reports  of 
our  Assistant  Commissioners,  Ave  find  that  of  the  pupils  educated  in  fort3r-six  of 
our  endoAved  Grammar  Schools,  506  are  boarders  paying  from  about  £20  to  about 
£60  a-year.  The  number  of  day  scholars  attending  the  same  schools  is  1,091, 
whilst  the  number  of  free  pupils  admitted  amounts  to  only  161.  The  total 
annual  value  of  these  endoAvments  is  about  £12,360.  From  these  figures  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  education  in  Grammar 
Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is  at  the  rate  of  £7 6 for  each  pupil.  In 
such  a calculation,  the  indirect  advantages  gained  by  the  public  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  Avhere  otherwise  none  Avould  haA7e.  existed,  and  in  the  improvement 
and  cheapening  of  the  education  provided  for  the  paying  pupils,  must  not 
altogether  be  lost  sight  of ; still  the  result  to  Avhich  Ave  have  just  drawn  atten- 
tion shows  too  plainly  that  these  endoAvments  are  not  producing  the  effects 
they  Avere  intended  to  accomplish.  A more  signal  instance  of  a disproportion 
betAveen  the  magnitude  of  an  endowment  and  the  result  produced  by  it  in 
promoting  free  education,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Grammar 
Schools.  The  annual  value  of  the  endoAArments  connected  with  these  institu- 
tions is  £6,830  25.  5d. ; the  number  of  boarders  educated  in  them  and  paying  on 
an  average  £43  a-year,  is  177,  Avhilst  the  day  scholars  number  only  134,  and 
the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  received  into  them  is  but  forty-seven.  Thus 
the  large  endoAvments  attached  to  these  schools  are  principally  expended  in 
improving  and  cheapening  the  education  of  the  boarders,  Avhilst  for  only  forty- 
seven  scholars  are  the  Royal  Schools,  as  their  name  declares  them  to  be,  free. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intentions  than  to  recommend  such  a. revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  management  of  these  schools  as  Avould,  practically, 
banish  from  them  the  pupils  of  a higher  class,  and  degrade  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion Avhich  they  now  very  efficiently  provide.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the 
admission  into  these  schools  of  the  sons  of  persons  of  the  upper  ranks  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  social  benefits  ; but  Ave  cannot  admit  that  a consideration  for 
their  interests  ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle  in  regulating  the  management 
of  the  schools.  The  founders  may  have  had  some  regard  to  the  advantages 
incidentally  placed  Avithin  the  reach  of  such  pupils  ; but  the  primary  object  con- 
templated by  them  Avas,  as  we  believe,  the  extension  of  education  amongst  the 
middle  classes.  It  would,  Ave  think,  lie  quite  inconsistent  Ayith  this  view  of  the 
object  of  such  foundations  to  loAver  the  standard  of  classical  instruction  hoav 
adopted  by  the  masters.  It  is  our  desire  to  see  this  standard  kept  up  and 
even  raised.  By  this  all  the  scholars  Avill  benefit ; the  intellectual  atmosphere  m 
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which  they  all  move  will  be  of  a purer  kind  ; and  if  there  be  amongst  the 
scholars  a boy  of  humble  origin,  but  great  natural  capacity,  he  will  be  enabled, 
by  the  aid  of  the  endowment,  to  make  his  way  upwards  to  the  heights  of 
professional  eminence. 

_ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  rights  of  free  admission  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently defined.  It  is  not  enough  that  a school  is  called  a free  school,  for  we  find 
that  the  masters  of  such  schools  deny  the  obligation  to  receive  free  pupils, 
and  claim  the  right  to  refuse  or  grant  admission  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  privilege  not  having  been  adequately  defined,  it 
has  been  practically  nullified.  Inquiries  of  an  antiquarian  or  philological 
nature  have  been  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  signification 
of  the  term  Free  School,  it  being  assumed  that  the  word  “free”  must  have  a 
meaning  different  from  “ gratuitous.”  To  us  it  appears  that  Free  Schools 
were  designed  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction,  at  all  events,  for  a certain 
number,  or  a certain  class,  of  pupils,  irrespective  of  the  master’s  choice  ; and  we 
observe,  with  regret,  that  wherever  the  number  and  class  have  not  been  distinctly 
specified  by  a competent  authority,  and  wherever  the  rights  thus  established 
have  not  been  duly  published,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have  derived  very 
little  benefit  from  the  foundation  of  free  schools. 

In  our  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  we  have  complained  that  the  rights  of  free  admission  into  the  Royal 
and  Diocesan  Schools  have  not  been  properly  defined  and  announced.  The 
same  complaint  applies  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schools,  under  the 
management  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  In  the  latter 
class  of  Grammar  Schools  we  found  that,  at  the  time  when  our  inquiries  com. 
menced,  there  were  but  thirty  free  scholars,  though  the  founder  expressly  declared 
his  intention  that  twenty  poor  children  should  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in 
each,  of  the  Grammar  Schools  on  his  foundation,  exclusive  of  the  sons  of  tenants 
holding  portions  of  the  school  estates.  The  Governors  have  recently  taken  some 
steps  to  make  known  the  existence  of  these  rights  of  free  admission. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  on  the  course 
which  the  Governors  of  the  Incorporated  Society  have  adopted  in  filling  the 
free  plaees  in  the  boarding  schools  under  their  superintendence.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  make  the  distribution  of  these  places  a matter  of  patronage, 
exercised  by  the  committee;  but  in  1839  the  Reverend  Elias  Thackeray 
suggested  the  introduction  of  the  existing  system  under  ivhich  admission  to  the 
free  places  in  the  boarding  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society  is  made  the 
reward  of  success  at  examinations  in  which  a large  number  of  boys  or  girls 
compete.  The  competition  is  not  absolutely  unrestricted.  Those  only  are 
allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  who  have  been  educated  in 
primary  schools  approved  of  by  the  society  and  lying  in  certain  districts.  The 
following  is  the  inode  of  conducting  the  examination,  as  described  by  the 
Secretary..  Notice  is  sent  to  all  the  schools  privileged  to  forward  candidates 
for  admission  ; these  candidates  must  be  of  a certain  age,  and  they  must  be 
provided  with  testimonials  certifying  their  health,  their  moral  character,  and 
their  attendance  at  the  primary  school  from  which  they  come.  Being  assembled 
in  the  schoolroom,  they  draw  at  random,  from  a box,  cards  bearing  numbers  by 
which  they  are  designated,  until  the  result  of  the  examination  has  been  declared. 
A either  their  names  nor  the  places  from  whence  they  come,  nor  any  circumstance 
relating  to  them  is  known  to  the  persons  who  conduct  the  examination.  When 
the  candidates  have,  drawn  their  numbers,  they  are  placed  in  corresponding 
order,  and  the  examiner  is  furnished  with  a sheet  of  paper  having  upon  it  the 
numbers  of  the  candidates  and  a list  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  The 
neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry  are  all  invited  to  be  present ; in  fact,  the 
examination  is  made  as  public  as  possible.  The  examiner  then  proceeds  with 
his  examination  in  the  prescribed  subjects,  carefully  taking  note  of  all  the 
answers  according  as  they  are  correct  or  incorrect..  Every  person  in  the  room 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  if  he  desires  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
examiner’s  marks.  As  soon  as  the  examiner  has  reported  that  candidates  denoted 
by  particular  numbers  are  the  best  answerers,  each  spectator  may  convince  him- 
self that  such,  a conclusion  has  been  justly  arrived  at.  Inquiry  is  then  made  for 
the  boys’  certificates,  which  declare  what  their  names  are,  from  whence  they  come, 
and.  whether  they  have  complied  with  the  prescribed  regulations.  These  points 
having  been  ascertained,  the  boys  are  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  school  for 
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four  years,  free  of  all  cost  to  parents  or  friends,  save  the  expense  of  travelling  to  General  Results 

school.  At  the  termination  of  these  four  years,  the  foundation  pupils  are  again  of  .the  Inquiry. 

examined,  and  those  who  are  found  most  proficient  are  promoted  to  the  Santry 

Institution,  where  they  undergo  a higher  course  of  instruction  for  three  years  more; 

they  are  then  qualified  for  whatever  situations  may  he  filled  by  young  persons 

of  good  character,  who  have  passed  through  an  extensive  course  of  English 

education.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  services  of  persons  who  have 

had  the  advantage  of  this  training,  that  two  or  three  times  as  many  pupils 

as  now  obtain  appointments  might  be  provided  for,  it  the  institution  could  only 

furnish  accommodation  for  so  many.  As  it  is,  applications  are  so  frequent,  and 

the  situations  offered  are  so  desirable,  that  the  pupils  are  frequently  tempted  to 

leave  the  institution  prematurely,  forfeiting  the  advantage  to  which  they  are 

entitled  of  continuing  there  for  one  or  two  years  longer. 

We  have  described  this  excellent  systemat  length, in  the  belief  thatit  deserves  to 
be  -widely  extended.  Itis  certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society , 
some  of  the  most  valuable  results  arrived  at  are  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability 
of  the  o-entlemen  who  conduct  the  competitive  examinations.  These  trials  are 
carried°on  with  judgment  and  fairness,  and  exercise  a beneficial'influence  upon 
the  state  of  primary  education  in  the  districts  from  which  the  candidates  are 
allowed  to  come  up  for  examination. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  matter  which  we  see  reason 
to  notice  with  disapproval.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  those  pupils 
only  are  permitted  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  who  have  been  educated 
in  primary  schools,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daffy  read  by  all  the  scholars. 

This  restriction  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Protestant  children  educated  in 
poorhouse  schools  and  other  institutions  conducted  in  accordance,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Board,  no  matter  how  well  instructed  they  may  be  m 
.every  portion  of  the  prescribed  course,  or  how  well . entitled,  on  the  score  of 
poverty  and  every  other  ground,  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  Nor 
fs  it  only  individual  pupils  who  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  this 
rule.  The  beneficial  influence  of  these  arrangements  in  stimulating  primary 
education  is  confined  to  a much  smaller  number  of  schools  than  might  be 


affected  by  them.  , . , , . . , , - 

The  experience  which  has  been  gained  m the  working  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Incorporated  Society  appears  to  us  to  be  available  for  the  establishment  of 
general  principles,  regulating  the  admission  of  free  scholars  into  endowed  schools. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  the  masters  of  Free  Grammar  Schools  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  granting  free  admissions  as  a matter  of  favour  or  patronage, 
they  deem  it  expedient  to  conceal  the  fact  that  any  particular  scholar  receives 
a gratuitous  education.  It  is  supposed  that  their  schoolfellows  are  inclined  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  free  scholars.  No  such  feeling  would  exist,  if  the 
privilege  of  free  admission  were  gained  as  the  reward  of  merit.  Instead  of 
carrying  with  it  a stigma  of  reproach,  the  name  of  free  scholar  would  then  be  a 
title  of  honour.  A remarkable  instance  confirming  this  view  is  suggested  by 
the  case  of  sizarships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  these  situations  are  the 
objects  of  a severe  competition,  the  students  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
them  are  placed  far  above  the  reach  of  any  reproach  on  the  score  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, or  humble  origin.  . ..  , 

We  find  that,  in  the  Royal  School  of  Enniskillen,  free  scholarships  of  the  value 
of  £20  per  annum  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  deserving 
scholars  who,  by  means  of  this  assistance,  are  enabled  to  partake  of  all  the  bene- 
fits  which  the  school  affords,  and  thus  to  prepare  themselves  for  a university 
career.  No  similar  foundations  exist  in  any  of  the  other  Royal  Schools.  Wherever 
funds  were  available  for  the  purpose,  we  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
found  scholarships  of  this  land,  open  to  competition  in  a well-arranged  course 
of  elementary  instruction.  , .. . . . ,r  . ., 

In  1828  the  Commissioners  of  Education  established  exhibitions  m trinity 
College  Dublin,  in  connexion  -with  one  of  the  Royal  Schools.  In  1834  a certain 
number  of  these  prizes  were  attached  to  several  of  these  schools  to  be  competed 
for  by  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  their  entering  the  university.  _ Objections  have 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  most  competent  authorities  against  the  system  of 
university  exhibitions.  It  has.  been  alleged  that  students  haying  once  gamed 
them,  are  tempted  to  pause  in  the  career  of  diligence  which  they  have  com- 
menced, instead  of  making  fresh  exertions  to  secure  the  higher  rewards  of  col- 
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Oimu  Bunua  legiate  and  professional  distinction.  No  such  objections  can  be  fairly  brought 
or  THE  Inquiry,  against  the  system  of  granting  exhibitions  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Schools.  They  are  tenable  only  so  long  as  the  exhibitioners  give  proofs  of 
diligence  by  gaining  a certain  number  of  collegiate  honors.  We  have  received 
evidence  abundantly  showing  that  this  institution  of  exhibitions  has  produced 
good  effects.  It  has  in  each  school  promoted  competition  amongst  the  pupils, 
and  raised  the  general  standard  of  acquirement.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  given 
rise  to  a wholesome  rivalry  between  the  schools  themselves.  But  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  its  beneficial  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a number 
of  young  men  who  have  been  aided  by  these  foundations  have  had  a remarkable 
success  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  have  already  attained  to  high  posi- 
tions in  professional  life. 

Representations  were  addressed  to  us  by  several  masters,  complaining  that  the 
schools  under  their  care  are  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  great  disadvan- 
tage, in  consequence  of  their  having  no  University  exhibitions  established  in 
connexion  with  them.  They  alleged  that  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  to 
which  exhibitions  are  connected,  attract  to  them,  not  only  the  greater  number 
of  scholars,  but,  also,  those  pupils  who  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  natural 
talent. 

The  inquiries  which  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  pupils 
instructed  in  endowed  primary  schools  have  disclosed  some  unsatisfactory 
results.  We  must  first  mention  that  we  see  reasons  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns  of  attendance,  as  furnished  in  the  report  books  of  some  of  the 
schools.  The  numbers  actually  found  in  attendance  by  ourselves  and  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  appear  to  fall  so  frequently  below  the  reported  averao-es, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a disposition,  on  the  part  of 
masters,  to  represent  the  attendance  as  being  more  numei’ous  than  it  really  is. 
We  have  also  to  observe,  that,  in  schools  where  it  is  customary  to  announce', 
beforehand,  the  times  of  inspection,  it  is  usual  to  find  a largely-increased  attend- 
ance for  the  week  in  which  the  visit  of  the  Inspector  falls.  If  this  circumstance 
be  not  noticed  in  the  Inspector’s  report  a false  impression  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  who  might-  naturally  suppose  that  the 
numbers  returned  by  the  Inspector  represent  the  real  averages. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  agricultural  districts  the  attendance  of  the  elder 
children  undergoes  very  considerable  fluctuations.  The  labour  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  rendering  any  efficient  help  in  the  various  harvest  operations,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  turf,  is  more  valuable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  labour- 
market,  than  it  was  a few  years  ago.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  thus 
produced  materially  affects  the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  various  studies 
throughout  the  period  during  which  they  frequent  the  schools.  This  period, 
again,  is  much  shorter  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
obtain  such  solid  instruction,  even  in  common  things,  as  would  make  then- 
school  education  a fit  preparation  for  the  employments  and  duties  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  evil  to  which  we  here  draw  attention  is  not  as  much  felt  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  because  the  labour  of  young  persons  is  not  so  generally 
in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufacture.  The  evil,  however,  exists, 
and,  we  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obviate  it  by  any  direct  interference! 
Prizes,  held  out  as  the  rewards  of  an  advanced  proficiency,  may  produce  some 
effect  in  prolonging  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  ; but  more 
powerful  influences  must  be.brought  to  bear.  Parents  will  learn,  by-and-by,  that 
it  is  their  interest  in  a pecuniary  sense  to  leave  their  children  as  long  as  possible  at 
school ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  more  ready  to  bear  with 
the  consequent  inconveniences,  when  admission  into  the  lower  offices  . in  the 
various  departments  of  the  public  service  is  fully  thrown  open  to  competition.  That 
such  a measure  would  produce  very  considerable  effects  in  promoting  primary 
education,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  results  which  we  have  already  seen  to  flow 
from  the  application  of  the  competitive  principle  in  thehigher  branches  of  the 
military  and  civil  service.  In  the  end,  as  public  opinion  becomes  more  en- 
lightened, the  intrinsic  value  of  a good  education  will  be  generally  i*ecognized  ; 
and  parents  will  consent  to.  make  present  sacrifices  in  order  to  procure  for  their 
children  those  blessings  of  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  elevation  which 
a good  education  will  insure,  irrespective  of  any  advantages  of  a merely  temporal 
nature.  Acted  upon  by  no  higher  influence  than  self-interest,  employers  mav 
see  the  expediency  of  engaging  the  services  of  workpeople  whose  intelligence  lias 
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been  developed,  and  in  whom  habits  of  discipline  and  exactness  have  been 
formed  by  school  routine.  But  we  dare  not  trust  to  the  sufficiency  of  this 
motive.  We  believe  that  those  employers  alone  will  effectually  promote  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  persons  dependent  upon  them  who 
recognise  the  moral  obligation  of  doing  this,  as  growing  out  of  and  inseparably 
connected  with  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  employed. 

There  is  another  influence  affecting  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  in  the 
senior  classes  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  refer  to  the  interest  which 
well-taught  pupils  feel  in  the  studies  they  are  carrying  on.  We  have  observed 
that  in  schools  where  the  teachers  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  scholars,  and  where  the  standard  of  instruction  is  highest,  the  attendance  in 
the  senior  classes  is  unusually  large.  We  have  before  us  one  return, — that  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  Bichmond-street,  Dublin, — from  which  it  appears 
that,  in  a school  deserving  this  commendation,  out  of  644  pupils  in  attendance 
188  were  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen. 

Persons  interested  in  education  have  reason  to  lament  that  documents 
recording  its  practical  results  have  been  so  seldom  preserved.  In  very  few 
instances  have  we  found  that  the  masters  of  schools  keep  an  account  of  the  history 
of  their  pupils,  and  register  their  success  or  failure  in  afterlife.  This  omission 
appears  to  us  to  indicate  a want  of  thoughtfulness  in  the  managers  of  schools. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  would  be  peculiarly  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  beneficial  or  injurious  tendencies  of  particular  methods  of  education.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  notice  one  very  honourable  exception  to  the  general  charge 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  make.  The  Governors  of  the  Gwyn  Institution 
in  Derry  devote  a considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  young  persons  formerly  educated  in  their  school.  From  the 
masters  to  whom  the  boys  are  apprenticed  the  Governors  receive  periodical 
reports  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  progress  made  bv  them 
in  learning  their  respective  trades  ; and  rewards  are  given,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  most  diligent  and  the  best  conducted. 

Superintendence  and  Management. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  institute  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  want  of  due  superintendence  and  control 
over  the  affairs  of  school  endowments.  We  have  found  that  schools  have 
degenerated  into  an  inefficient  state,  or  become  wholly  inoperative,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  the  individual  Trustees,  or  Boards  of  Governors,  to 
whom  the  care  of  them  was  entrusted.  The  case  of  charities  committed  to  the 
administration  of  private  Trustees  is  most  precarious.  Persons  interested  in 
education  engage  in  schemes  intended  to  promote  it.  These  are  carried  on  with 
zeal  and  success  during  their  lifetime,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  immediate  successors 
whom  they  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  they  have  commenced. 
In  making  provision  for  the  appointment  of  future  Trustees,  thay  are  able  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications  in  the  persons  upon  whom 
the  duties  of  superintendence  are  next  to  devolve  ; but  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  insure  a continued  succession  of  duly-qualified  Trustees.  Thus,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  passes,  before  long,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  take  no 
interest  in  its  operation,  or  are  actually  incapable  of  administering  it  aright. 
The  very  nature  of  the  trusts  to  be  executed  by  degrees  becomes  less  generally, 
and  less  exactly  known ; and,  in  many  instances,  the  loss  of  documents  illus- 
trating the  objects  and  the  history  of  the  foundation,  sometimes  even  the 
disappearance  of  its  essential  muniments,  the  charter,  will,  or  deed,  by  which  the 
endowment  was  first  instituted,  completes  the  series  of  causes  which  render  it  a 
prey  to  abuse  or  neglect. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  schools  committed  to  the  care  of  public  Boards, 
including  members  who  hold  prominent  places  in  society,  would  be  secured 
against  the  dangers  which  we  have  described.  W e cannot  say  that  our  inquiry 
into  the  working  hitherto  of  such  bodies  has  assured  us  of  their  efficiency.  They 
appear  to  us  to  have  generally  neglected  that  precaution,  without  which  all 
attempts  to  manage  schools  must  be  unsuccessful.  They  have  failed  to  organize 
and  keep  up  a proper  system  of  visitation  and  inspection.  This  omission,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  endowments,  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  nearly  all^  the 
evils  which  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  represent.  In  executing  the  Com- 
mission entrusted  to  us  by  your  Majesty,  we  have  been  for  more  than  three  years 
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almost  constantly  exercising  the  functions  of  visitors  and  inspectors  of  schools. 
We  have  thus,  practically,  learnt  the  importance  of  these  offices,  and  we  have 
seen  many  abuses  remedied,  in  consequence  merely  of  the  attention  directed 
to  them  by  investigations  held  in  our  public  courts. 

The  experience  which  has  been  forced  upon  ourselves  has  convinced  us  that 
the  visitation  of  schools,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  conducted  in  a 
systematic  manner.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  visitors,  at  whose  hands  reme- 
dies may  be  sought  for  abuses  that  have  actually  grown  up : schools  ought  to 
be  inspected,  from  time  to  time,  with  a view  to  prevent  abuses,  by  insisting  upon 
an  exact  adherence  to  prescribed  rules  of  management.  The  inspection  for  this 
purpose  can  hardly  be  too  minute  ; the  inspector  ought  to  examine  all  the 
classes,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  every  scholar,  and  not  merely  the 
proficiency  of  the  most  advanced.  In  some  cases  it'would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  judge  of  the  master’s  capacity  for  teaching,  by  hearing  him  give  a lesson 
to  a class.  He  ought  to  ascertain  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general 
state  of  discipline.  It  would  also  be  his  duty  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
school  premises,  noting  whether  they  are  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  and  kept 
with  a due  regard  to  neatness  and  order.  It  is  obvious  that  a complete  inspec- 
tion will  occupy  a considerable  time.  The  inspector,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  perform  his  duty  without  hurry.  Each  school  ought  to  be  visited 
at  least  twice  a year  : more  frequent  inspections  would  be  desirable.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  inexpedient  to  give  notice  of  the  inspector’s  intention  to  visit. 
When  he  gives  the  master  time  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  is  sure  not  to  see 
the  school  in  its  average  state.  The  inspector  ought  to  have  special  qualifications, 
and  be  carefully  trained ; he  ought  also  to  have  such  a social  position  as  would 
entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  the  master.  The  outline  which  we  have  here  given 
of  his  duties  and  qualifications  renders  it  manifest  that  the  office  of  inspector 
must  be  liberally  remunerated ; but  we  assert,  with  confidence,  that  no  outlay 
incurred  in  the  management  of  a system  of  schools  is  so  indispensable  as  that 
which  makes  provision  for  the  salary  of  a competent  inspector.  The  influence 
of  this  officer  is  felt  in  even  more  ways  than  we  have  indicated ; he  becomes 
more  useful  in  each  particular  school,  as  his  field  of  duty  becomes  wider ; he  is 
continually  gathering  materials  which  enable  him  to  discharge  his  functions  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  ; and  he  carries  with  him,  from  one  school  to  another, 
ideas  of  improvement,  which  may  not  occur  to  the  schoolmaster  himself,  absolutely 
confined  to  one  spot,  and  possessing  less  opportunities  of  learning  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  education. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  and  mode  of  conducting  inspections 
by  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  schools ; but 
we  are  not  of  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an 
adequate  visitation.  To  render  it  complete,  the  Governors  ought  occasionally  to 
visit  their  schools  in  person,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of 
the  state  of  the  institutions,  and  on  the  spot  institute  inquiries  and  take  mea- 
sures, transcending  the  authority  of  an  inspector.  The  name  of  Visitor  is  but 
improperly  applied  to  those  who  never  visit  the  institutions  committed  to  their 
care.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged  on  their  behalf,  that  their  primary  duties  fre- 
quently leave  them  no  time  to  exercise  the  functions  of  visitors.  This  leads  us 
to  consider  a fundamental  defect  in  the  constitution  of  Boards  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  Endowed  Schools.  Many  of  the  component  members  of 
these  bodies  are  named  ex  officio,  as  holding  offices  of  dignity  and  responsibility, 
and  already  charged  with  onerous  duties,  the  performance  of  which  occupies 
nearly  all  their  time  and  thoughts.  Persons  thus  circumstanced  cannot  pay 
such  continuous  and  regular  attention  to  the  business  of  a charity  as  would  be 
required  for  its  efficient  management.  The  number  of  persons  constituting  these 
Boards  is  also,  in  some  cases,  calculated  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, which  is  the  less  definite,  as  all  the  members  hold  a purely  honorary  office. 

The  governing  bodies  being  indisposed,  or  not  well  fitted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  visitation,  it  became  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  institute  efficient 
means  of  inspection  through  the  agency  of  paid  officers.  This  has  been  either  left 
undone,  or  the  means  provided  have  fallen  short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  employ  no  permanent  inspectors,  and  they 
have  very  sparingly  exercised  the  ample  powers  of  visitation  committed  to  them 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  their  Board  was  constituted.  From 
February,  1835,  until  November,  1856,  the  Board  held  only  eight  visitations, 
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either  in  person  or  by  deputy;  and  the  further  steps  consequent  on  these  proceed- 
ings do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  marked  by  sufficient  energy.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Commissioners  has  urged,  in  explanation,  that  their  activity  has  been 
restricted  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  available  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  in  visiting  and  instituting  the  legal  proceedings  necessary  to 
protect  the  property  of  school  endowments,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
trusts.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Act  which  empowered  thtm  to  visit  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  enabled  them  likewise  to  provide  for  all  the 
expenses  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Commissioners  could  have  been  warranted  in  employing  paid 
inspectors  and  organizing  a complete  system  of  visitation.  If  it  were  ascertained 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  furnish  them  with  means  for  accomplishing  this, 
the  Commissioners  ought,  long  ago  to  have  sought  for  its  amendment,  and  declared 
themselves  unable  to  perform  their  duties  whilst  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
resources. 

The  Grammar  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  left 
without  inspection  or  visitation,  although  the  Charter  imposes  these  duties  upon 
the  Governors,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  a visitatorial  power  over  the  schools 
by  any  other  party.  The  consequences  of  the  neglect  were  as  injurious  as  might 
have  been  expected ; and  we  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  them  which  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Governors,  in  consequence  of  our  inquiries,  will  lead  to  the 
better  management  of  these  schools  in  future. 

The  Governors  have  appointed  a clergyman  to  inspect  the  English  schools 
which  they  maintain  or  assist ; but  we  think  that  this  inspection  is  insufficient. 
This  gentleman  has  other  duties  to  perform  as  Registrar  to  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  can  only  devote  five  months  in  the  year  to  his  business  as 
inspector,  in  the  discharge  of  which,  he  is  obliged  to  visit  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  schools,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Although  this  gentle- 
man has  manifested  great  ability  and  diligence,  we  think  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  such  a visitation  of  these  schools  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Governors  to  provide. 

The  visitation  of  the  boarding  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  is  very  efficient.  Members  of  the  Committee,  themselves  gentlemen 
of  high  attainments,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  gratuitously  devote  a considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  arduous 
labour  of  visiting  the  schools,  and  conducting  the  competitive  examinations 
which  are  held  in  each  of  them.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  doubt,  whether 
the  Society  can  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  this  system.  Its  success  is  owing 
to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  take  an  active  part  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  society ; and  even  if  such  services  might  always  be 
counted  upon,  we  do  not  think  that  they  would  dispense  with  the  need  of 
employing  a paid  inspector,  directly  responsible  to  the  Board.  The  reports 
which  we  have  received  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inspection  of  the 
primary  schools-  under  this  society,  are  not  so  favourable ; and  we  believe,  that 
they  would  be  rendered  more  efficient,  if  subjected  to  the  visits  of  an  inspector, 
making  his  appearance  unexpectedly  from  time  to  time. 

With  the  exception  of  those  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  visited  by 
the  officers  of  the  National  Board,  very  few  other  endowed  schools  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  an  adequate  inspection.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  superintendence 
exercised  by  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools,  and  especially 
by  clergymen,  would  compensate  for  this  want ; and  the  founders  of  charities 
appear  to  have  placed  much  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  a control. 
Our  experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  these  expectations 
have  been  realized.  If  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  charity  to  be 
inspected,  confers  some  advantages  upon  a trustee  or  governor,  we  have  found 
that  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  disturbing  influences.  Local  super- 
intendents are  more  liable  to  be  misled  by  personal  or  party  feelings ; they  are 
also  too  frequently  deterred  by  an  unwillingness  to  offend  a neighbour,  from 
carrying  into  effect  those  decisions  to  which  they  would  be  led  by  a strict 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  charity ; they  are,  also,  generally  wanting  in  that 
special  experience  in  educational  matters  which  the  governors  of  schools  ought  to 
possess.  For  these  reasons,  we  think,  that  however  useful  their  services  may  be  in 
checking  deviations  from  a prescribed  routine,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
the  discharge  of  the  more  critical  duties  connected  with  instruction  and  discipline. 
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General  Results  We  have  found  reason,  on  several  occasions,  to  notice  the  neglect  of  Governors 
op  the  Inquiry,  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance*  of  schoolmasters  and  other  officers  acting  under 
their  directions.  Moreover, .the  rules  which  have  been  made  are  not  sufficiently 
published,  and  frequently  become  obsolete  for  want  of  any  inquiries  into  their 
observance.  Ignorance  of  the  objects  of  endowments  is  therefore  by  no  means 
uncommon,  even  among  the  persons  employed  in  administering  their  affairs. 
Many  instances  came  before  us  where  Governors  and  registrars  confessed 
to  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  charters  and  other  documents  declaring 
the  objects  and  past  history  of  the  charities.  It  is  true,  that  this  kind  of 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  considerable  labour ; but 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  managers  of  an  institution;  and  we  believe 
that  the  xvant  of  it  is  commonly  excused,  because  Boards  of  Governors,  in 
general,  consist  of  persons,  not  one  of  whom  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take  the  pains  to  master  the  contents  of  registers  and  account  books.  Trustees, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  time  is  occupied  with  their  private  business,  find  it 
impossible  to  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  are  obliged  to  guide  them- 
selves by  the  routine  of  a practice  supported  by  the  authority  of  former  trustees 
and  officers.  Some  of  the  preceding  observations  receive  a remarkable  illus- 
tration in  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  The  treasurer 
and  registrar  of  this  great  foundation,  when  examined  before  us,  appeared 
to  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  charter  and  other  records  of  the 
foundation.  No  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  schools  appear  to  have 
been  promulgated  since  1712  ; and  neither  the  code  of  rules  then  made,  nor  that 
which  the  founder  drew  up  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Governors,  or  they 
would  no  doubt  have  complied  with  the  regulations  by  which  the  benefits  of  these 
schools  were  restricted  to  members  of  the  United  Church.  In  fact,  the  Gover- 
nors appear  to  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  grammar  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  have  left  them  to  the  control  of  the 
masters ; and  they  have  regarded  these  schools  as  being  the  private  schools  of 
the  masters,  who  are  assisted  by  a small  salary,  and  by  grants  for  occasional 
repairs,  rather  than  as  public  schools  belonging  to  the  Governors,  and  admin- 
istered under  their  direction  for  the  public  benefit. 

A very  considerable  part  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  individuals  or  Boards 
administering  school  trusts  have  relation  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  charities. 
In  our  inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  have  been  fulfilled,  we 
have  not  only  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  property 
now  constituting  each  endowment,  but  we  have  sought  for  information  as  to 
the  means  taken  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  proper  application. 

The  total  amount  of  the  property  available  towards  the  maintenance  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  is  very  considerable.  Excluding  such  National  Schools 
as  have  no  permanent  endowments  other  than  sites,  we  find  that  these  charities 
in  operation  possess  75,600  acres  of  land,  the  rents  of  which  amount  to  £37,500. 
The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  about  £14,500;  and  the 
revenue  arising  out  of  trust  funds  is  about  £16,500  ; thus  the  aggregate  value  of 
school  endowments  in  Ireland  amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum. 
Under  better  management,  we  believe  that  the  revenues,  in  many  cases,  might 
have  been  increased,  and  losses  might  have  been  avoided  which  have  been 
incurred,  owing  to  the  operation  of  causes  of  various  kinds. 

We  shall  here  briefly  notice  the  defects  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  estates.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  complain 
that  great  negligence  has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to 
the  several  endowments.  Charters  and  title-deeds  have  been  in  many  cases  lost, 
and  schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  A serious  case 
of  disregard  to  the  preservation  of  foundation  deeds  and  other  documents  of  the 
same  nature  came  before  us  in  our  inquiries  into  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland.  Neither  the  secretary  nor  the  solicitors  of 
the  Board  appeared  to  have  any  such  records  in  their  custody,  and  the  former 
even  intimated  a doubt  as  to  their  existence.  Serious  losses  appear  to  have  been 
incurred  by  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  their 
officers  to  preserve  the  leases  and  maps  of  the  school  lands ; and  to  this  negli- 
gence must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  a very  great  encroachment  upon  the  estates  of 
the  charity.  In  this  manner,  lands  to  the  extent  of  about  100  acres  appear  to 
have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Several  other  instances  of  the  loss  of  school  lands 
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have  been  brought  under  our  notice.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  objectionable  practice  of  allowing  masters“'to  grant  trust  leases  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  we  believe  they  are  in  general  traceable  to  the  want  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  registration  of  landed  property.  In  some  instances  leases  have 
been  improperly  made,  and  tenants,  through  lapse  of  time,  have  been  allowed  to 
acquire  rights  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  charity.  Thus,  about  1 50 
years  ago,  fee-farm  grants  were  made  of  lands  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  a Blue 
Coat  School  in  the  city  of  Cork ; the  reserved  rents  being  only  about  £400 
per  annum,  although  the  annual  revenues  now  arising  out  of  these  lands  are 
represented  to  us  as  exceeding  £7,0d0.  The  trustees  by  whom  these  grants 
were  executed,  had  no  powers  authorizing  them  to  make  such  a conveyance. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report,  that  legal  opinions  and  decisions  already  given, 
almost  preclude  the  hope  of  recovering  the  property  thus  improperly  alienated. 

Having  received  evidence  indicating  unsatisfactory  management  of  the  estates 
under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  public  boards,  and  also  under  the  care  of  pri- 
vate trustees,  we  applied  to  your  Majesty’s  Government,  praying  that  an 
Inspector  of  Estates  might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters.  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  accordingly  selected  James  William 
Mur  land,  Esq.,  for  the  performance  of  this  office  ; and  that  gentleman,  acting  in 
accordance  with  our  instructions,  has  minutely  inquired  into  the  management  of 
the  most  considerable  estates  belonging  to  endowed  schools  in  Ireland. 

In  his  report  on  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Royal  Schools  he  has  commented 
on  some  practices  which  appear  to  us  to  be  very  objectionable.  One  of  these 
was  a system  which  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  year  1853,  of  serving  tenants 
on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  whether  they  were  in  arrear  or  not,  with 
periodical  notices  to  quit,  and  that  at  a great  'expense  to  the  charity.  This 
system  was,  in  our  opinion,  both  unjust  and  impolitic,  since  it  placed  the 
punctual  and  deserving  on  the  same  level  with  the  negligent  and  dishonest 
tenant.  It  is  also  calculated  to  produce  one  of  the  worst  evils  attendant  upon 
the  accumulation  of  arrears,  namely,  that  the  tenant  who  knows  that  he  is  liable 
to  eviction  at  any  moment,  is  disposed  to  sufFer  his  farm  and  buildings  to  go  to 
ruin.  Mr.  Murland  also  reports,  that  proper  measures  have  not  been  taken 
to  clear  off  the  arrears  due  by  the  tenants  on  some  of  the  Royal  School  Estates. 
For  instance,  on  the  Enniskillen  Estate,  the  arrears  of  rent  due,  when  the  agent 
furnished  his  account  in  October,  1855,  amounted  to  nearly  four  and  a-half  years’ 
rent  of  the  whole  property;  while  as  much  as  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years’  rent 
was  then  owing  on  many  individual  holdings.  To  the  tenants  thus  in  arrear 
allowances  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  receipts  for  rent  were  only  given 
on  account,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  the  tenants  stood,  and  properly 
to  check  the  agent’s  accounts.  The  Inspector  notices  the  subdivision  of  farms, 
as  another  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  estates  attached  to  the  Royal  Schools.  Mr.  Murland  reports,  that  the 
Banagher  School  Estate  has  not  been  judiciously  managed.  Large  arrears  of 
rent  were  lost  about  the  year  1840,  and  the  agent  was  dismissed  as  a defaulter 
for  sums  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  failed  to  recover  from  the 
surety.  The  estate  being  then  relet,  at  a period  of  distress,  the  rents  reserved 
were  considerably  below  the  present  value.  As  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion have  selected  local  agents,  differing  very  much  in  character  and  intelligence, 
there  was  reason  to  expect  a want  of  uniformity  in  many  matters  equally 
affecting  all  the  estates  committed  to  their  management.  Thus,  for  example,, 
on  some  improvements  have  been  made  or  encouraged  by  the  Commissioners; 
the  payments  of  rents  at  a proper  valuation,  and  the  rendering  of  accounts  by 
the  agents  has  been  attended  to ; the  subdivision  of  land  has  been  prevented, 
and  convenient  schools  have  been  provided  for  the  tenantry;  while  on  others,  all 
these  matters  have  been  disregarded. 

The  Inspector  has  reported  to  us  that  the  management  of  the  estates  forming 
the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  is,  in  general,  to  be  commended. 
He  observes,  however,  that  it  admits  of  improvement  in  some  important  respects. 
Sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  subletting  and 
exhausting  the  land.  We  also  had  occasion  to  notice  the  unusually  large  amount 
of  the  arrears  which  were  abandoned  by  the  Governors  between  the  years  1 845 
and  1850.  The  net  receipts  lodged  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors 
during  that  period  did  not  exceed  half  the  gross  rental  of  the  property.  The 
Inspector  ascribes  this  heavy  loss  to  the  evils  which  we  have  just  referred  to. 

2 M 
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General  Results  The  management  of  the  estates  ,of  the  Incorporated  Society  is  reported  to  us 
oe  the  Inquiry,  as  having  been  careful  and  judicious. 

Much  negligence  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  the  collection  of  the  rents  of 
the  estates  of  the  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital.  The  losses  thus  incurred  have  been  considerable ; and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  they  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  a proper  system  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  charity. 

The  management  of  estates  belonging  to  other  endowed  schools  in  Ireland 
presents  few  features  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  notice  here.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  balances  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  from  time  to 
.time  in  the  hands  of  agents  appear  to  be  larger  than  is  consistent  with  an  exact 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  charities. 

With  the  aid  of  a professional  accountant  appointed  to  assist  us  in  our  inqui- 
ries, we  have  examined,  minutely,  into  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  of 
several  school  charities  have  been  kept.  The  charters  of  some  foundations 
provide  that  annual  accounts  shall  be  rendered  of  all  the  revenues  belonging  to 
them ; and,  without  such  periodical  balances  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
charity, it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  proper  application  of  surplus  funds. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  some  instances  of  a culpable  neglect  to 
observe  this  regulation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  appear  to  have  directed  their  accounts  to  be  kept  by  a 
system  of  double  entry ; but,  from  that  date  down  to  the  period  of  our  inquiry, 
the  plan  of  accounting  which  they  adopted  was  but  imperfectly  carried  into 
effect.  Their  books  were  not  balanced  for  a period  of  eleven  years,  so  as  to 
show  the  precise  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Board,  and  many  essential 
accounts  were  either  never  opened  or  not  kept  up.  We  did  not  discover  that 
any  fraud  or  serious  misapplication  of  the  school  funds  arose  out  of  this  laxity  ; 
but  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that,  if  the  charity  has  suffered  neither 
loss  nor  entanglement  in  its  financial  affairs,  its  escape  from  these  bad  conse- 
quences has  been  owing  to  the  integrity  of  the  individuals  through  whose  hands 
money  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  the  control  of  the  ordinary  checks,  and, 
above  all.  to  the  great  experience  and  ability  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  present  Treasurer. 

We  found  that  the  accounts  of  the  Incorporated  Society  were  regularly  kept, 
according  to  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  Committee ; but  the  form  of  keeping 
them  was  not  such  as  to  enable  the  Society  to  distinguish  between  income,  and 
capital,  a distinction  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  The  Committee, 
at  our  suggestion,  have  rectified  this  error,  and  their  accounts  are  now  kept  on 
a system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 

In  our  review  of  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  we  found 
that  certain  expenses  of  visitation  and  law  costs  had  been  improperly  charged  to 
the  account  of  some  of  the  charities  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. This  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  which  they  felt  in 
providing  for  the  incidental  expenses  attendant  upon  the  transaction  of  their 
business. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  inaccuracies  which  were  discovered 
by  us  in  the  accounts  of  the  smaller  school  endowments.  Our  accountant 
detected  but  few  actual  mistakes  and  consequent  losses  to  the  funds  of  the  cha- 
rities; but  he  reported  to  us  the  prevalence  of  irregularities  which  certainly 
endanger  them.  The  practical  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led,  as  regards 
this  portion  of  our  inquiries,  is,  that  the  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill  kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  office  is  seldom 
committed  to  persons  who  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money  matters, 
and  accounts  to  be  able  to  perform  it  in  a strictly  methodical  manner.  W e 
may  here  notice  that  the  accounts  usually  kept  indicate  no  more  than  the 
annual  income  and  expenditure ; they  fail  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  capital 
belonging  to  the  charity.  This  omission  appears  to  us  to  be  attended  with 
very  considerable  danger,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  consequence  of  it  that  encroach- 
ments have  been  made  upon  charity  funds.  Many  instances  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  where  stock  belonging  to  parochial  schools  has  been  sold 
without  any  record  of  the  transaction,  or  any  proof  that  it  was  sanctioned  by 
proper  authority.  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons 
to  make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated,  unless  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions  and 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  commission  entrusted  to  us  by  your  Majesty  imposed  the  two-fold  duty 
of  reporting  the  existing  condition  of  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  of 
suggesting  such  plans  for  their  improvement  and  the  advancement  of  education, 
as  we  should  deem  expedient  and  practicable.  The  information  obtained  on  the 
first  of  these  heads,  by  means  of  the  evidence  given  at  our  Public  Courts,  and 
our  own  visitation  of  many  of  the  principal  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  through  the  inquiries  conducted  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  has  been 
largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments 
which  we  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  Majesty.  Of  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  much  will  be  found  in  our  Special  Reports  upon  the  various  classes 
of  endowed  schools,  and  such  individual  schools  as  appeared  to  require  particular 
notice.  These  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  embody  the  recommendations  which 
it  formed  a part  of  our  duty  to  make,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  complete 
the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  by  devoting  distinct  chapters  of  our  Report 
to  several  matters,  the  importance  and  frequent  recurrence  of  which  rendered 
their  consideration  in  a separate  shape  desirable. 

We  now  desire  to  present  in  a single  and  connected  view,  the  general  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the  recommendations  which  Ave  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty,  as  the  final  results  of  our  labours. 

We  have  arranged  these  recommendations  under  six  heads,  according  as  they 
relate,  first,  to  endowments  generally,  irrespective  of  their  special  nature  or 
objects ; secondly,  to  the  various  classes  of  non-exclusive  endowments  placed 
under  central  management ; thirdly,  to  the  promotion  of  intermediate  education ; 
fourthly,  to  the  several  classes  of  exclusive  schools  placed  under  central  manage- 
ment ; fifthly,  to  groups  of  schools  existing  in  particular  localities  ; or,  sixthly, 
to  individual  endowments,  placed  under  the  management  of  local  trustees  or 
special  governors. 

Recommendations  relating  to  Schools  and  Endowments  generally, 

IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THEIR  SPECIAL  NATURE  OR  OBJECTS. 

The  General  Government  of  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  all  private  school  trusts  should  be 
adhered  to. 

2.  That  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed  schools  of  all 
lands  are  the  folloAving : — 

a.  The  Avant  of  inspection,  conducted  Avith  authority  by  duly  qualified 
inspectors,  visiting  at  short  and  uncertain  intervals. 

h.  The  Avant  of  properly  trained  masters  receiving  adequate  remunera- 
tion, and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  prospects 
of  promotion  and  of  retiring  pensions  as  the  reAvard  of  faithful 
service. 

c.  The  smallness  of  many  of  the  endoAvments. 

cl.  The  incomplete  and  unsafe  modes  at  present  in  use  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  school  funds  and  revenues,  and  the  want  of  a proper 
system  of  audit. 

e.  The  Avant  of  a clear  definition  and  public  announcement  of  the  quali- 
fications and  rights  of  pupils  to  free  admission. 

3.  That  it. is  possible  to  sepai’ate  the  coui'ses  of  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion so  far  as  to  enable  scholars  of  different  religious  denominations  to  receive 
instruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same  school,  Avithout  compromise  of 
opinions  or  risk  of  offence ; and  that  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day 
schools,  and  of  the  great  advantages  Avhich  these  possess  over  boarding  schools, 
consists  in  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  combining  home  instruction  in 
religious  and  moral  principles  Avith  school  instruction  of  a purely  secular  nature. 

4.  That  the  trustees  of  all  boarding-schools  should  be  enabled  to  discontinue 
the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endowment  in  the  support  of  the 
pupils  as  residents  in  families  specially  selected  on  the  principle  of  their  holding 
the  same  religious  belief,  and  residing  in  localities  where  the  children  can  attend 
day-schools  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  they  can  also 
enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 
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5.  That  it  is  objectionable  for  the  master  to  b.e  allowed  to  conduct  a school 
in  connexion  with  any  other  office  or  appointment. 

6.  That  any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  masters  in  vacancies  in  schools  is 
peculiarly  injurious,  as  the  education  of  the  children  is  interrupted,  and  the  risk 
incurred  of  the  school  being  entirely  broken  up. 

7.  That  masters  should  be  required  to  record  the  infliction  of  flogging  in 
the  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that  the  observance  of  this  rule  should  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

8.  That  the  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very  generally 
evaded ; that  the  trustees,  and  others  charged  with  the  management,  should 
take  steps  to  define  clearly  the  rights  of  free  admission  ; that  they  ought  strictly 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules  thus  framed,  to  make  them  known  to  the 
persons  interested,  by  a public  announcement,  and  to  guard,  by  examination  or 
otherwise,  against  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination,  so  as  to  secure  to 
all  those  intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
privilege  of  free  admission. 

. 9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a well-regulated  system  of  distributing  prizes 
should  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  endowed  schools. 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

10.  That  systematic  inspection  and  periodical  examinations  are  essential  in 
order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  schools ; and  that  the  want  of  inspection, 
conducted  with  authority,  by  duly  qualified  Inspectors,  visiting  at  short  and 
uncertain  intervals,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency 
in  Endowed  Schools  of  all  kinds. 

11.  That  visitors  and  trustees  should  be  required  by  statute  to  visit  the  schools 
at  least  once  a-year ; that  the  visitation  should  be  in  public,  and  after  due  notice ; 
that  the  results  of  the  visitation,  with  the  rules,  orders,  and  decisions  of  the 
visitors  should  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette , and  also  in  some  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  locality;  and  that  copies  of  all  reports,  rules,  orders,  and 
decisions  of  visitors  and  trustees  should  be  deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar 
of  School  Endowments. 

12.  That  ex  officio  trustees  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  representatives  to 
act  in  their  place  on  any  Board  that  they  find  themselves  unable  to  attend  ; the 
representative  to  hold  office  for  a fixed  period,  specified  in  his  appointment, 
not  being  less  than  one,  or  more  than  three  years,  provided  the  person  who 
appointed  him  should  so  long  hold  the  office  which  gives  him  the  right  of  being 
trustee,  the  representative,  when  once  appointed,  to  possess  all  the  powrers  of  a 
trustee  ; and  that  in  case  an  ex  officio  trustee  does  not  attend,  the  other  trustees 
of  the  charity  should  have  power  to  call  on  him  to  appoint  a representative,  and, 
in  default  of  his  doing  so,  to  appoint  one  themselves. 

Teachers. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

13.  That  the  want  of  properly  trained  masters,  receiving  adequate  remunera- 
tion, and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  prospects  of  promotion, 
and  of  retiring  pensions,  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service,  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  Endowed  Schools  of  all  kinds. 

14.  That  the  provision  made  for  the  teachers  ought  to  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  provide  for  their  families  in  a manner  suit- 
able to  their  education  and  position  in  society,  without  its  being  necessary  for 
them  to  resort  to  any  extraneous  employment  as  a means  of  livelihood. 

15.  That  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  a system  of  superannuation,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  statutable  provision  should  be  made,  enabling  the  trustees 
of  charities  to  grant  retiring  pensions  to  masters  in  recognition  of  faithful 
service. 

16.  That  the  following  plan  is  well  adapted  to  form  the  basis  for  a system  of 
superannuation  as  regards  all  endowments,  the  amount  of  which  admits  of  its 
being  put  in  execution ; namely,  that  the  age  for  retirement  should  be  fixed, 
and  that  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  insure  a sum  equal  to,  at  least, 
three  times  their  annual  salai-y,  payable  at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever 
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should  first  happen,  the  policy  being  assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  and 
the  premiums  paid  by  a deduction  from  salaries  where  the  salary  is  large,  and  b}^ 
an  increase  where  the  salaries  are  too  small  to  admit  of  this  being  properly  done. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

17.  That  the  requirements  of  a liberal  system  of  modern  education  embrace 
instruction  not  only  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  but  in  the  English  language 
and  literature,  foreign  languages,  and  the  experimental  and  natural  sciences. 

18.  That  with  adequate  endowments,  competent  masters,  and  suitable  arrange- 
ments, such  a combined  course  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a general  system  of 
intermediate  education. 

19.  That  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  out  as  a whole,  and  the  relative 
development  given  to  each  department  in  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil, 
must  vary  with  circumstances,  and  especially  with  the  period  during  which  his 
stay  at  school  is  prolonged,  and  the  sphere  of  active  life  for  which  he  is  destined. 

20.  That  pupils  of  the  middle  class,  intended  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufacture,  might  with  advantage  carry  on  the  study  of 
Latin,  provided  they  are  not  likely  to  be  removed  from  school  at  too  early  a 
period. 

21.  That  the  practice  of  oral  instruction  should  be  adopted  in  all  departments 
much  more  generally  than  is  done  at  present. 

22.  That  the  general  supervision  of  the  English,  no  less  than  of  the  classical 
and  scientific  departments,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  head  master ; 
and  that  its  conduct  and  management  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  charge  of 
accomplished  scholars. 

23.  That  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  at  present  devoted  to  the  English 
department  and  modern  languages  in  most  Grammar  Schools  is  very  insufficient ; 
and  that  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  these  branches  are  defective. 

24.  That  the  system  of  classical  instruction  hitherto  pursued  in  Grammar 
Schools  in  Ireland  is  defective,  and  requires  alteration  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  time  at  present  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  im- 
proving the  method  of  teaching  them. 

25.  That  the  scientific  course  in  intermediate  schools  should  be  enlai*ged  by 
the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  astronomy,  experimental  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  biological  sciences  for  the  more  advanced  classes. 

26.  That  it  is  desirable  that  funds  should  exist  in  connexion  with  all  endowed 
intermediate  schools  for  providing  the  models  and  instruments  essential  for 
illustrating  astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences ; laboratories  for  elemcntaiy 
instruction  in  chemistry  ; and  collections  of  objects  relating  to  natural  history" 

27.  That  instruction  in  book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  drawing,  should  form 
a part  of  the  general  course  in  all  schools ; and  that  navigation  should  be  taught 
in  such  as  are  situate  in  or  near  seaports. 

28.  That  proper  attention  should  be  paid  in  girl’s  schools  for  all  classes,  but 
especially  in  primary  schools,  to  instruction  in  needlework,  as  forming  part 
of  their  general  education  ; but  that  the  teaching  of  lace-making  and  fancy  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  this,  or  to  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  giving  a sound  mental  and  moral  training. 

29.  That,  in  schools  for  training  teachers,  instruction  in  music,  and  especially 
in  singing  from  note,  should  be  given  to  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it ; and 
that  vocal  music  should  be  made  a part  of  the  general  system  of  education. 

. Registration  of  School  Endowments. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

30.  That  a separate  Office  should  be  established  for  the  Registration  of  School 
Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies  of  all  deeds,  wills,  and  other  docu- 
ments containing  trusts  for  school  purposes,  or  perfect  extracts  therefrom,  should 
be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclusively  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and  making  their  contents  acces- 
sible and  known  to  the  public ; and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  office,  toge- 
ther with  all  expenses  incidental  thereto,  properly  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Registrar’s  functions,  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
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31.  That  all  title  deeds  and  documents  in  the  power  or  possession  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners,  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Ivildare-place  Society,  relating  to  schools 
founded  or  assisted  by  them  respectively ; all  educational  documents,  and  instru- 
ments relating  to  endowments  now  in  the  possession  of  our  Commission;  and  also 
all  muniments  of  title  of  schools  actually  vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of 
Endowed  Schools,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Registrar  ; and  that  this  officer 
should  be  empowered  to  call  upon  the  trustees  or  persons  having  the  manage- 
ment of  all  other  schools  and  school  endowments,  whether  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive, for  copies  of,  or  perfect  extracts  from,  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  docu- 
ments containing  trusts  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  their  possession  or 
power  ; and  to  take  charge  of  the  originals  in  case  the  trustees  should  be 
■willing  to  deposit  them  in  his  office. 

32.  That  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and 

of  the  Office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Wills  in  Ireland,  to  make 
returns  to  the  Registrar  of  all  devises,  bequests,  grants,  and  other  charitable 
oifts  relating  to  schools  or  destined  for  educational  purposes ; such  returns, 
so  far  as  wills  are  concerned,  to  consist  of  extracts,  which  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  to  examine  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
that  they  were,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  sufficient,  and  constituted  complete 
documents  on  Avhich  all  persons  could  safely  act.  , 

S3.  That  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  m all  cases 
of  wills  containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  returns  to  the 
Re«istrar  of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of  the  testator’s  property 
as  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  representatives  who  have  proved  the  will. 

34.  That  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office  should  make  similar  returns 
in  any  case  where  the  representatives  apply  either  to  have  a deduction  of  probate 
duty  made,  or  to  pay  an  increased  amount;  and  should  also  make  returns  of 
the  exact  sum,  or  estimated  value  of  all  gifts,  made  for  educational  purposes, 
whether  by  deed  or  will,  and  consisting  either  of  real  or  of  personal  property,— 
which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  with  a view  to  the  collection  of  the 
Legacy  or  Succession  Duties. 

35.  That  the  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office 

in  England  should  be  required  to  make  similar  returns  in  respect  of  any  wills 
proved  or  deeds  executed  there,  which  might  contain  gifts  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  Ireland.  . 

36.  That  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  offices  above  mentioned  to 
o-ive  every  facility  for  the  complete  performance  of  the  Registrar’s  functions, 
and  that  no  fees  should  be  chargeable  in  respect  of  any  such  searches  as  he  might 
deem  it  necessary  to  make. 

37.  That  it  should  also  form  part  of  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  make  the  list 

of  foundation  deeds  and  other  similar  instruments  as  complete  as  possible  ; to 
add  statements  showing  the  amount  realized,  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and 
generally  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  endoAvments ; and  to  classify  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  Avitli  indices  to  the  several  heads  and  references  to  maps  and 
plans,  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  protection  of  the  endoAv- 
ments,  and  useful  to  the  public.  . 

38.  That  the  Registrar  should,  periodically,  and  at  short  intervals,  make 
returns  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  of  the  above  matters,  so 
far  as  the  same  might  relate  to  non-exclusive  endowments. 

39.  That  he  should  receive  formal  notice  of  all  judicial  sales. 

40.  That  copies  of  all  proceedings  had  upon  visitations,  and  of  all  reports,  rules, 
orders,  and  decisions  relating  to  educational  endoAvments  in  Ireland,  should  be 
deposited  Avith  the  Registrar,  Avhose  duty  it  Avould  be  to  compare  them  Avith  the 
originals,  -with  a vieAv  of  ascertaining  their  correctness. 

41.  That  copies  of  any  documents  in  his  custody,  made  and  certified  by  him, 
should  be  rendered  prima  facie  evidence  by  Statute. 

42.  That  the  public  should  be  entitled  to  inspect  the  registers,  and  to  make 
copies  of,  or  take  extracts  from  them,  free  of  expense ; and  that  the  Registrar 
should  be  bound  to  give  such  information  and  advice  to  parties  seeking  the 
same,  as  might  be  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  charities. 

43.  That  the  Registrar  should  be  required  to  make  an  Annual  Report,  show- 
in  o-  the  existing  state  of  school  endowments  in  Ireland. 
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Audit  of  Accounts. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

44.  That  a uniform,  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  educational  charities  by 
double  entry,  with  regularity,  and  in  accordance  with  a definite  plan,  would 
tend  to  remove  many  of  the  present  abuses  of  school  endowments. 

45.  That  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  accounts  of 
the  several  charities  into  which  we  have  inquired,  disclosing,  as  they  do,  misap- 
plication of  funds  or  their  loss,  ignorance,  error,  and  systematic  neglect  in  the 
management  of  endowments,  abundantly  prove  the  necessity  for  the  constant 
and  strict  exercise  of  an  external  and  independent  supervision  to  control  and 
direct  their  financial  affairs. 

46.  That  Boards,  consisting  of  persons  unacquainted  with  accounts,  cannot  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  important  and  responsible  duty  of  examining  and 
auditing  the  accounts  of  their  various  officers ; and  that  audit,  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  publicly  conducted  by  a competent  and  independent  Board. 

47.  That  a Board  of  Audit  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  either  as  a separate 
office,  or  as  a branch  of  the  general  Board  of  Audit ; that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it  need  not  be  incurred  for  endowed  schools  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  audit 
of  accounts  of  other  local  institutions,  (such  as  the  Municipal  Corporations,) 
may  advantageously  be  included  in  its  duties  ; that  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit 
should  have  the  additional  powers  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  in 
London,  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers,  of  surcharging 
in  case  of  default,  of  prosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances  ; and  that 
these  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Board  directly,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  save  in  so  far  as  it  should  be 
obliged  to  make  periodical  Reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  when  required. 

The  Protection  and  General  Management  of  Endowments. 

48.  That  the  protection  of  school  sites  and  other  endowments  consisting  of  land 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a general  registry  of  con- 
veyances, based  on  a public  map,  and  having  the  transactions  of  each  county  or 
poor  law  union  registered  in  the  same  local  office,  with  a central  office  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  supplying  a general  index  and  means  of  reference,  and  securing 
the  conveyances  against  any  destruction  or  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  records 
contained  in  the  local  registry. 

49.  That  the  practice  of  trustees  selling  out  the  principal  of  the  charity  funds, 
in  order  to  meet  current  expenses,  merits  condemnation,  and  that  a public 
audit  of  accounts  would  tend  to  check  this  abuse. 

50.  That  the  principle  of  exemption  from  legacy  duty  should  be  extended  to 
all  charities  applicable  in  Ireland,  independent  of  the  domicile  of  the  testator. 

51.  That  as  regards  endowments  terminable  in  their  nature, — such  as  annuities 
for  life, — or  requiring  constant  vigilance, — as  house  property, — trustees  should  be 
empowered  to  vary  the  security,  and,  with  that  view,  to  dispose  of  the  endowment, 
laying  out  the  proceeds  in  land,  head-rents,  or  Government  security. 

52.  That  stamp  duties  and  court  fees  on  all  proceedings,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  instituted  respecting  educational  charities,  should  be  abolished. 

53.  That  as  regards  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Audit  of  the  Government  Auditor  should  be  a sufficient  discharge  to  the 
Trustees  without  its  being  necessary  for  them  to  account  before  the  Master,  or 
to  incur  the  expenses  attendant  thereon. 

54.  That  jurisdiction,  similar  to  that  now  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
should  be  given  to  the  Assistant-Barrister,  as  to  all  charities  of  a small  amount, 
subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  a statement 
of  facts,  signed  by  the  Assistant-Barrister ; and  that  the  decision  of  the  Assistant- 
Barrister  upon  the  amount  or  value  of  the  endowment  in  any  case,  should  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

55.  That  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  the  Assistant-Barrister  empowering 
him  to  entertain  cases  of  ejectment  on  the  title  as  regards  land  not  exceeding, 
in  the  whole,  two  acres,  which  has  at  any  time  been  the  subject  of  an  educational 
charity,  where  such  is  proved,  to  his  satisfaction,  to  have  been  the  fact,  subject 
only  to  an  appeal  at  the  next  assizes,  or  to  one  of  the  superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  on  a statement  of  facts,  signed  by  the  Assistant-Barrister. 
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Sckoolhouses  and  Premises. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

56.  That  in  cases  where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  public  money  was  expended 
on  the  faith  of  a promised  grant,  steps  should  now  be  taken  for  having  such 
intention  carried  into  effect ; and  that  legislative  provision  should,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  be  made  for  empowering  the  present  owners,  or  persons  on  their 
behalf,  to  complete  such  grants,  and  enabling  the  trustees  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  originally  made. 

57.  That  boards  intrusted  with  the  actual  management  of  endowed  schools 
should  be  empowered  to  change  their  locality,  and  also  to  dispose  of  the 
existing  school  sites  and  premises,  or  portions  thereof,  byway  either  of  exchange 
or  sale  (the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be  invested  in  land,  head-rents,  or  Government 
security),  where  such  a course  may  be  deemed  by  them  desirable  ; the  consent 
thereto  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  being  first  obtained  as  to 
endowments  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Council  in  all  other  cases. 

58.  That  the  title  conferred  on  grants  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  “Leasing 
Powers  Act  for  Religious  Worship  (Ireland),  1855,”  should  be  made  an  absolute 
Parliamentary  title. 

59.  That  leasing  powers  should  be  conferred  on  all  persons  under  disabilities, 
enabling  them,  or  others  on  their  behalf,  to  execute  grants  of  land  for  the  use  of 
schools,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  in  towns,  or  two  acres  in  the  country ; and  that 
grants  so  made  should  give  an  absolute  Parliamentary  title. 

Management  of  Estates. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

60.  That  the  local  management  of  endowed  school  estates  should  be  intrusted 
to  agents  chosen  with  a careful  regard  to  their  skill,  energy,  and  character; 
their  residence  near  the  property,  when  sufficiently  large,  and  in  all  cases  their 
ability  to  visit  it  frequently,  being  made  indispensable.  The  circumstance 
of  their  having  successfully  conducted  and  continuing  to  hold  other  agencies 
for  neighbouring  es(  ales  being  regarded  as  constituting  an  additional  qualification. 

61.  That  the  agenls  should  be  required  to  adopt  a uniform  system  of  printed 
rentals  and  accounts,  and  that  the  latter  should,  in  every  case,  be  furnished  within 
six  months  after  the  gale-day  to  which  they  are  made  out,  stating  the  date  when 
each  tenant  paid  his  rent,  and  showing  all  the  items,  both  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, up  to  the  period  of  rendering  it. 

62.  That  whenever  the  balance  in  the  agent’s  hands  amounted  to  a specified 
sum  he  ought  to  lodge  it  in  bank. 

63.  That  the  agent  should,  as  portion  of  his  general  duty,  direct  his  attention 
to  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  property,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Trustees  ; and  should  especially  aim  at  reducing  or  getting  rid  of  existing  arrears, 
and  preventing  their  future  accumulation,  by  insisting  on  the  punctual  payment 
of  the  rents,  or,  in  proper  cases,  by  their  temporary  abatement  or  remission. 

_ 64.  That  the  Trustees  should  adopt  a system  of  inspection  of  estates  with  a 
view  to  secure  both  the  efficiency  of  the  agents  and  uniformity  in  the  general 
management ; that  the  inspection  of  each  estate  should  take  place  annually,  and 
be  such  as  a prudent  landlord  would  make  of  his  own  estate,  and  consequently 
that  the  person  to  conduct  the  inspection  ought  to  be  in  such  a position  as  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  agent  and  tenants. 

65.  That  general  rules  should  be  promulgated,  for  the  guidance  of  both  agents 
and  tenants,  against  the  subletting  and  dividing  of  farms,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  land,  and  that  covenants  prohibiting  these  practices  should  be  inserted  in  all 
agricultural  leases ; and  that  the  Trustees  should  turn  their  attention  to  general 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  properties,  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
circumstances  and  locality  of  these,  and  based  on  the  principle  either  of  executing 
the  required  works  themselves,  or  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  doing  so ; an  additional 
rent  being  charged  by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  thus  expended  or  advanced. 

66.  That  powers  to  grant  agricultural  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  building  leases  for  long  terms,  should,  under  proper  precautions,  be  given  to  all 
Boards  and  Trustees  having  estates  for  endowed  schools  under  their  management. 

67.  That  it  is  not  desirable  or  safe  to  intrust  the  exercise  of  leasing  powers, 
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even  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  the  agent  solely,  but  that  his  recommendations  Summary  ob 
should  be  reviewed  by  an  inspector,  to  whom  the  general  supervision  and  control  Suggestions. 
of  the  estates  should,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  be  confided. 

68.  That  lands  granted  or  devised  for  the  endowment  of  schools  should,  'as  a Vide  pp.  99,  247, 
general  rule,  be  preserved ; but  that  with  a view  to  the  advantageous  consolida-  supra. 
tion  of  the  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of  otherwise  rendering  the  management 
of  the  endowments  more  easy  and  economical,  Boards  and  Trustees  should  be 
empowered  to  sell  school  estates  vested  in  them,  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  land  ; 
the  consent  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  being  first  obtained  as  to 
endowments  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  in  all  other  cases. 

II. 

Recommendations  relating  to  Non-Exclusive*  Schools  and  Endowments 

PLACED  UNDER  CENTRAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Government  and  Superintendence  of  Non-Exclusive  Schools  and  Endowments , and 
proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  Statutes  constituting  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  Fttfe  P-246, supra. 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  a new  Board  should  be  established,  composed 

of  a sufficient  number  of  members,  all  of  whom  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  selected  with  a due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various 
religious  persuasions  ; that  one  of  the  Commissioners  should  receive  a salary,  and 
be  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  Board ; and  that  the 
educational  function  being  the  primary  and  most  important  office  of  such  an 
institution,  the  paid  Commissioner  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a view  to  the 
promotion  of  this  end. 

2.  That  it  is  essential  to  establish  a system  of  efficient  and  periodical  inspec-  Ibid, 
tion  of  schools,  and  that  this  can  only  be  conducted  by  an  Inspector,  well  trained, 
and  adequately  paid  ; that  this  officer,  or,  if  needed,  several  paid  Inspectors, 
should  be  connected  with  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools,  and  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  paid  Commissioner  to 
make  visitations  with  reference  to  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  chief  schools. 

3.  That  a secretary  and  other  subordinate  officers  would  be  necessary ; that  Ibid, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  paid  inspection  of  the  school  estates ; and 
that  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  Board  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  established  by  the  53rd  Geo.  III.  c.  107. 

4.  That,  as  the  proposed  Board  would  be  a mixed  one,  constituted  for  the  Ibid, 
superintendence  of  non-exclusive  schools,  their  jurisdiction  should  not  extend  to 
exclusive  schools,  under  which  term  we  mean  to  include  those  into  which  pupils 

of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a right  of  admission,  or  the  trustees  of 
which,  being  of  one  religious  persuasion,  have  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to 
receive  religious  instruction  in  their  own  tenets. 

5.  That,  with  the  exception  of  exclusive  schools,  as  above  defined,  and  also  Ibid, 
of  any  primary  school,  the  trustees  of  which  shall  place  it  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board,  all  other  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  should  be  placed  under 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools;  and  that  the  new  Commissioners 
should  have  powers  enabling  them  to  inspect,  regulate,  and  superintend  the 
management  of  these,  similar  to  those  now  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland. 

6.  That  the  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  Ibid. 

Schools,  and  of  all  other  non-exclusive  schools  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners 

of  Education  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board,  with 
power  (where  necessary  or  deemed  advisable)  to  redistribute  the  revenues,  to 
consolidate  or  divide  the  schools,  and  to  remove  them  to  different  localities. 

7.  That  the  Commissioners  should,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  existing  Ibid.  & p.  225. 
rights  of  private  patronage,  have  the  appointment  of  the  head  masters  of  all 

schools  vested  in  them ; and  should,  in  addition  to  this,  possess  a large  measure 
of  control  over,  and  a power  of  dismissing,  the  teachers  in  such  schools  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause  shown,  although  no  actual  misconduct  might 
exist  or  could  be  proved  ; and  that  they  should  also  be  empowered  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  in  such  schools,  to  promote 
them,  and,  in  cases  of  faithful  service,  to  grant  retiring  pensions. 

* For  definition  of  Exclusive  and  Non-exclusive  schools,  vide  paragraph  No.  4 in  this  page. 
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8.  That  the  Commissioners  should  have  authority  to  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction  in  all  schools  within  their  jurisdiction. 

9.  That  the  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  as  to 
' the  admission  of  free  pupils  into  endowed  schools  vested  in  them  ; and  that  they 

should,  as  regards  all  schools  within  their  jurisdiction,  endeavour  to  secure  a 
clear  definition  and  public  announcement  of  the  qualifications  and  rights  of  pupils 
to  free  admission. 

10.  That  the  property  and  actual  management  of  non-exclusive  schools, 
which  are  vested  in  trustees  other  than  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  should, 
as  a general  rule,  continue  in  the  existing  trustees ; but  that  these  should  be 
empowered,  if  they  desire  so  to  do,  to  transfer  the  management  of  such  schools, 
and  of  their  revenues,  to  the  proposed  Board;  and  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  have  power,  in  cases  where  mismanagement  is  showrn  to  exist,  on  the 
summary  application  of  the  Commissioners,  to  remove  the  existing  trustees 
of  non-exclusive  schools,  and  to  transfer  the  care  of  the  school  and  endowment 
to  the  new  Board,  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  orders  in  like  manner  as  provided  by 
the  Act  establishing  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

11.  That,  as  a general  principle,  land  granted  or  devised  for  the  endowment 
of  schools  should  be  preserved,  the  Commissioners  making  due  provision  for  its 
efficient  management ; that,  with  a view  to  this,  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
practice  generally  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  of  employing 
local  agents ; but,  that  there  ought  also  to  be  an  inspection  of  the  estates,  once 
a-year,  at  least,  conducted  by  a competent  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  central  Board. 

12.  That  occasional  visits  to  the  estates  should  be  paid  by  some  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves  who  might  be  specially  fitted  for  that  office. 

13.  That,  for  the  building  of  new  schools  and  the  repairs  of  existing  ones, 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  should  be  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

14.  That  the  new  Board  should  be  empowered  to  sell  the  estates  vested  in 
it,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  and 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  reinvested  in  land. 

15.  That  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  should  be  empowered  to 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  selling  or  exchanging  school  sites,  or  portions 
thereof,  or  of  changing  the  locality  of  schools,  and  also  to  appoint  new  Trustees  ; 
and  that  similar  powers,  together  with  the  power  of  exchanging  or  selling  school 
estates,  should  be  conferred  on  the  Trustees  who  have  the  actual  management  of 
endowments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board,  to  be  exercised, 
however,  only  with  its  consent. 

16.  That  the  proposed  Board  should  have  powers  of  granting  agricultural 
leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  long  terms  of  years. 

17.  That  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  and  of  the 
several  schools  under  their  superintendence,  should  be  audited  at  least  once  a 
year  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin. 

18.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  should  annually  make  a 
report  to  Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their  inspec- 
tion of  schools. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

19.  That  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essentially 
non-exclusive;  that  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious 
persuasion,  and  that  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive 
religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets. 

20.  That  the  vesting  of  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government  of  these 
schools  in  the  same  Board,  would  contribute  in  a great  degree  to  their  efficiency, 
and  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools. 

21.  That  the  patronage  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  now  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools ; this  arrangement  not  interfering  with  the  patronage  of  such 
Diocesan  Schools  as  are  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  respectively.* 

22.  That  the  practice  now  generally  adopted  of  appointing  clergymen  of  the 
United  Church  as  masters  of  these  schools  interferes  with  their  success  as  non- 
exclusive endowments. 
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23.  That  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  sums  payable  by  the  clergy  to 
the  masters  of  Diocesan  Free  Schools  is  unsatis factory ; and  that  this  duty  should 
be  performed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

24.  That,  although  the  mastership  of  the  school  should  be  vacant,  the  sums 
payable  by  the  clergy  ought  to  be  collected,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
endowments,  allowed  to  accumulate. 

25.  That  a minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with 
power  for  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  on  the  appointment  of  any  new 
master,  to  increase  the  number ; that  some  of  the  free  places  should  be  open, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  to  children  whose  domestic  circum- 
stances are  very  limited;  and  that  not  less  than  half  of  them  ought  to  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examination,  amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  school  belongs,  and  in  default  of  such  successful  candidates, 
to  other  boys ; that  free  places  should  only  be  held  upon  condition  of  good 
conduct  and  progress  in  the  school;  and  that  the  entire  regulations  respecting  the 
free  places  be  intrusted  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools. 

26.  That  where  the  Grand  Juries  build  the  schoolhouses,  the  presentment  for 
repairs  should  be  imperative ; that  the  schoolhouses  should  be  placed  under 
the  care  of,  and  the  execution  of  the  repairs  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works;  and  that  the  sum  expended  and  certified  by  them,  should  be 
applotted  over  the  entire  district  to  which  the  school  belongs,  even  though 
extending  into  different  counties. 

27.  That  the  Grand  Jury  Act  of  1836  should  be  amended  by  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  s.  10,  so  as  to  deprive,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  power  of  insisting  on  the  disunion  of  two  dioceses  previous 
to  granting  a presentment  for  repairs. 

28.  That  when  a Diocesan  schoolhouse  suited  for  the  reception  of  boarders 
has  been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  it  should  not  be  left  optional  with  the 
master  to  take  boarders  or  not. 

29.  That  the  ruinous  state  of  the  Diocesan  schoolhouse  at  Carlow  and  the 
want  of  repair  of  that  at  Wexford,  are  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  a 
remedy  should  be  applied  by  promptly  effecting  a change  in  the  state  of  the 
law  in  the  manner  before  recommended. 

30.  That  the  endowment  of  Loughrea  Diocesan  Free  School  should  be  united 
with  that  of  Elphin,  and  that  the  endowments  for  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and 
Emly  should  be  united  with  that  for  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for  a school  at 
Waterford. 

31.  That  immediate  appointments  should  be  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
the  school  at  Tralee,  and  to  the  proposed  school  at  Waterford. 
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Royal  Free  Schools  and  School  Estates. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

32.  That  the  Royal  Free  Schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  essentially  non-  ibid.  p.  63. 
exclusive ; that  they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion, 

and  that  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  own  tenets. 

33.  That  the  vesting  of  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government  of  these  Ibid.  p.  64. 
schools  in  the  same  Board,  would  contribute  to  their  permanent  efficiency  ; and 

that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools. 

34.  That  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  so  far  as  it  is  vested  in  ibid, 
the  Crown,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools. 

35.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ought  to  have  laid  down,  at  an  earlier  Ibid.  P.  62. 
period,  the  rule  made  by  them  in  1848  with  respect  to  the  course  of  religious 
instruction,  and  should  have  communicated  it  to  the  schoolmasters  and  to  the 

public,  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  a point  so  seriously 
affecting  the  utility  of  these  schools. 

36.  That  a complete  course  of  English  and  commercial  education  should  be  pro-  Ibid.  p.  64. 
vided  for  pupils  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  suited  to  prepare  boys  of  the  middle 

class  for  civil  and  mercantile  employments,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to 
receive  the  classical  instruction  which,  if  it  be  the  primary,  is  not  the  exclusive, 
trust  of  the  foundation ; that  the  English  and  commercial  education  should  be 
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supplied  in  a department  of  the  school  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  a 
charge  not  exceeding  £6  a-year  for  day  scholar's ; and  that  in  the  classical  de- 
partment the  practical  branches  of  a good  English  education  ought  also  to 
receive  great  attention. 

37'.  That  the  right  of  free  admission  being  unlimited,  is  practically  defeated  ; 
that  a minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with  power 
to  the  proposed  Board,  on  the  appointment  of  a new  master,  to  increase  the 
number  ; that  the  free  places  should  be  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  locality 
or  religion,  the  greater  number  being  awarded  by  competition  at  a public  exa- 
mination, but  some  being  reserved  to  be  given  on  grounds  of  poverty,  under 
regulations  of  the  proposed  Board;  that  free  places  should  only  be  held  on  condi- 
tion of  good  conduct  and  progress  in  the  school ; and  that  the  power  of  making  < 
regulations  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  free  places,  the  management  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  of  the  tests  of  good  conduct  and  progress  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
proposed  Board. 

38.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and 
the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  have  been  established  since  the  power  of  grant- 
ing exhibitions  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Free  .Schools  was  created,  and  as 
the  persons  receiving  university  education  in  Ireland  appear  likely  to  become 
more  numerous,  these  exhibitions  should  be  increased  in  number ; that  they 
should  be  awarded  at  examinations  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
Board ; that  the  qualifications  requisite  for  retaining  them  should  extend  to  • 
distinctions  obtained  either  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  any  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  in  Ireland ; and  that  the  exhibitions  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  be 
open -to  pupils  educated  at  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  without  distinction. 

39.  That  when  the  funds  admit  of  it,  school  scholarships  should  be  established 
in  connexion  with  each  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  to  be  given  away  by  examina- 
tion under  regulations  made  by  the  proposed  Board. 

40.  That  increased  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the  proposed  Board  to 
enable  them  to  apply  the  funds  of  the  wealthier  schools  to  the  foundation  of 
exhibitions  and  school  scholarships  and  other  objects,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
wealthy  schools,  so  as  to  place  the  six  Royal  Free  Grammar  Schools  in  an 
efficient  state,  and  to  make  them' capable  of  promoting  a complete  system  of 
intermediate  education  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed. 

41.  That  the  funds  of  the  wealthier  Royal  Schools  should,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  statutable  powers,  be  applied  to  defray  the  cost  of  school  buildings 
and  repairs  at  Banagher,  Cavan,  and  Raphoe. 

42.  That  the  restriction  of  the  free  places,  by  a property  qualification  of  the 
parents,  and  the  limitation  of  them  to  the  children  of  tenants  on  the  Royal 
School  estate,  and  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Armagh,  is  objectionable,  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

43.  That  measures  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  arrears  on 
the  Armagh  Royal  School  estate,  by  making  to  the  tenants  on  it  the  same 
abatements — amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  one  half  year’s  rent — that  were  made 
to  those  on  the  Dungannon  estate;  and  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the 
removal  of  such  tenants  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  rent  due. 

44.  That  the  Royal  School  estate  of  Banagher  should  be  re- valued,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  re-let,  the  tenants  not  being  charged  for  their  recent  im- 
provements. 

45.  That  the  existing  arrears  on  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School 
estates  should  be  reduced,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant  require  it, 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Inspector  of  Estates,  and  which  consists 
in  abandoning  all  arrears  due  for  more  than  six  years ; in  giving  receipts 
in  full  for  all  rent  accrued  due  within  that  period,  on  payment  of  £50  per 
cent. ; and  in  allowing  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  up  even  the  one-half  of 
their  arrears  in  money,  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  executing  such  improvements  as 
may  be  marked  out  for  them ; all  tenants,  however,  who  do  not  choose  to  liqui- 
date the  arrears  in  one  of  these  ways,  to  be  removed  from  the  estate. 

46.  That  the  subdivision  of  farms  on  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School 
estates  is  an  evil  that  requires  to  be  remedied;  and  that  the  following  plan, 
recommended  by  the  Inspector  of  Estates,  should  be  adopted — namely,  that 
notice  should  be  given  that  no  tenant  will  be  allowed,  either  by  will  or  other- 
wise, to  divide  his  holding,  or  permitted  to  transfer  his  interest  without  first 
having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  agent,  whose  duty  it  would  be  in  such 
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cases  to  make  him  assign  his  holding,  to  the  nearest  tenant  who  might  be  able 
to  manage  it ; and  that  these  rules  should  be  strictly  enforced ; that  the  funds 
of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  which  have  been  applied  towards  the  building 
of  the  Cavan  school-house,  should  not  be  considered  as  a loan,  but  as  having  been 
applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  under  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Act  of  1322 ; and  that  the  further  debt,  if  any,  for  this  schoolhouse; 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  other  Royal  Schools. 

47.  That  sufficient  school  accommodation  should  be  provided  at  a conve- 
nient distance  for  the  children  of  the  tenantry  on  the  Enniskillen  estate. 

48.  That  the  income  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  receive  from  the 
lands  ascertained  to  have  been  intended  for  the  founding  a Royal  Free  School 
.in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  should  be  made  over  to  the  Clogher  School,  and  secured 
to  it  as  a permanent  endowment. 

49.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  a National  School  established  at  a conve- 
nient distance  for  the  attendance  of  children  on  the  townland  of  Derry tresk, 
forming  part  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  estate. 

59.  That  in  case  the  recommendation  with  reference  to  the  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  made  by  the  Commissioners  who  inquired  into  the  Corporation  of  London 
in  1854,  be  adopted,  the  800  acres  shown  to  have  been  originally  allotted  for  a 
free  school  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  ought-  to  be  separated  from  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Society,  and  attached  to  the  Foyle  College,  Londonderry,  which  should 
' thenceforth  be  called  the  Londonderry  Royal  Free  School. 

51.  That  the  plan  above  recommended  for  the  reduction  of  arrears  of  rent  on  the 
Cavan  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estates  should  be  applied  to  the  Raphoe 
Royal  School  Estate. 

Non-Exclusive  Schools  and  Endowments  of  Private  Foundation  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

We  are  of  opinion- 

52.  That  all  the  non-exclusive  endowments  of  private  foundation  vested  in,  and 
properly  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  should  be  respectively  transferred  to,  and  placed  under,  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

53.  That  the  schools  of  Mullaghmore  and  Rathvilly,  being  non-exclusive 
schools,  should  be  removed  from  the  inspection  of  thq  Church  Education  Society. 

Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

54.  That  the  principle  of  the  School  Leasing  Towers  Act  of  1810  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  render  all  leases  that  have  been  or  shall  be  made  for  National 
Schools  valid,  without  the  assent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  title  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1824,  should  be  extended  to  all  such 
leases. 

55.  That  all  the  leases  and  endowments  of  National  Schools  should  be  registered 
in  the  proposed  Office  for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments. 

Endowments  for  Schools  under  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

56.  That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Bequest  Board  to  institute 
proceedings  for  recovering  trust  funds  in  all  cases  where  such  proceedings 
affect  charities  not  under  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools. 

57.  That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools  to  proceed  where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered  would 
come  under  their  care. 

58.  That,  as  to  funds  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  Boards,  either  Board 
might  take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  other. 

59.  That  the  Bequest  Board  should  not  retain  any  funds  belonging  to,  or  any 
control  over,  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools,  but  should  transfer  the  funds,  as  soon  as  realized, 
to  the  latter  Board. 
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Vide  p.  58,  supra. 

Ibid.  p.  235. 

Ibid.  p.  59. 

Ibid.  p.  235. 
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Schools  founded  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

60.  That  all  the  authority  or  interest  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  in  any  non-exclusive  endowments  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

61.  That  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  relating  to  schools  founded  or 
assisted  by  them,  should  be  deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School 
Endowments,  the  trustees  of  each  school  being  entitled  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
leases  when  duly  registered. 

Schools  founded  by  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

62.  That  all  the  authority  or  interest  of  the  Society  in  any  non-exclusive  endow- 
ments should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools. 

63.  That  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  and- relating  to  schools  founded  or  assisted  by  them,  should 
be  deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 

Schools  founded  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  School 
Building  Fund. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

64.  That  all  schools  founded  or  assisted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  and  the  endowments  connected  therewith, 
which  are  non-exclusive  in  their  character,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

65.  That  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers,  now  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
gentleman  who  formerly  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund 
Commissioners,  should  be  deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School 
Endowments,  the  trustees  of  each  school  being  entitled  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
leases  when  duly  registered. 

III. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  Promotion  of  Intermediate  Education. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  a system  of  primary  education  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources  which,  though,  no 
doubt,  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the  middle  classes,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  provide  a suitable  education  for  their  children;  and  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  prospect  that  the  void  thus  left  will  be  supplied  by  exertions  of  a purely 
voluntary  nature. 

2.  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  the  system  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  cannot  be  supplied  by  a redistribution  and  different  application 
of  the  educational  endowments  already  in  being. 

3.  That  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable,  especially  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  that  we  are  called  on  to  suggest  means  of  supplying  it  in 
accordance  with  principles  that  we  can  approve  of,  in  those  localities  where  it 
is  required  by  the  inhabitants,  without  providing  a Government  system  of 
intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  population. 

4.  That  this  may  be  effected  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money. 

5.  That  the  provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to 
make  suitable  regulations  for  religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school, 
as  a condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the  united 
education  of  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions ; and  provided,  also,  that  the 
local  managers  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  proposed  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  hold  competitive  examinations  for 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  from  time  to  time,  in  Dublin,  but  open  to  all 
your  Majesty’s  subjects ; and  that  this  measure  would  constitute  an  effectual 
method  of  promoting  intermediate  education. 
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7.  That  the  educational  tests  best  adapted  for  examinations  for  the  public  Summary  of 
service  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  general  in  their  character,  and  there-  Suggestions. 
fore  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  yide^  224 , supra. 
discipline  and  moral  training,  the  attainment  of  which  constitutes  the  chief 

object  of  a liberal  education. 

8.  That  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  this  just  standard  of  school  Ibid, 
education,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  which  would  arise  from 
directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  what  may  be  called  the 
special  requirements  of  the  public  business,  it  is  very  important  that  the  same 
generality  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  public  competitive  examinations 
should  continue  to  prevail  as  the  application  of  the  system  is  extended  to  more 
numerous  branches  of  your  Majesty’s  service. 

9.  That  school  scholarships,  such  as  already  exist  at  the  Enniskillen  Royal  Ibid.  pp.  64,  259. 
Free  School,  might  with  advantage  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  schools 

for  intermediate  education  under  the  proposed  Board. 

IV. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  several  classes  of  Exclusive*  Schools 
and  Endowments  placed  under  Central  Management. 

Schools  and  Endowments  under  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  office  of  registrar  should  be  separated  from  that  of  inspector  of  Ibid.  p.  82. 
schools;  and  that  the  former  should  be  a man  of  business,  conversant  with  public 
matters,  acquainted  with  book-keeping,  and  able  to  check  the  agents’  accounts 

and  advise  the  Board  in  relation  to  their  affairs,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  have  a solicitor  constantly  present  at  its  meetings. 

2.  That  the  solicitor  should  only  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  transac-  Ibid.  p.  83. 
tion  of  special  legal  business. 

3.  That  the  office  of  paid  treasurer  might  be  advantageously  revived,  and  Ibid, 
separated  from  the  office  of  chairman;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  intrusted  to 
some  Governor,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  the  office  regularly,  in  order  to 
give  directions  to  the  registrar,  the  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  agents. 

4.  That  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  oughtnot  to  be  intrusted  to  the  chairman  or  Ibid, 
any  Governor,  but  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin. 

5.  That  the  Governors  should  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  founders  as  to  Ibid, 
religious  instruction:  that  they  should  place  their  Grammar  Schools  on  an  efficient 
footing ; that  they  should  increase  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the 
schools;  that  they  ought  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  masters,  as  to  the 
course  of  instruction,  charges  for  day  scholars  and  boarders,  and  other  matters 

of  importance  ; and  to  appoint  a competent  inspector  to  examine  the  Grammar 
schools ; and  that  they  ought  also  themselves  occasionally  to  visit  the  schools, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  trusts  of  the  charity  and  their  own  orders  are 
carried  out. 

6.  That  the  Governors  should  be  empowered  to  make  provision,  by  way  of  Ibid.  p.  71. 
superannuation,  for  teachers  who  have  faithfully  served  them. 

7.  That  the  free  places  in  the  Grammar  Schools  should  be  defined  in  number  Ibid.  p.  83. 
and  given  away  chiefly  by  examination,  but  partly  on  the  grounds  of  poverty ; 

and  that  the  Governors  should  make  regulations  on  the  subject. 

8.  That  the  Inspector  of  the  English  Schools  should  be  required  to  devote  his  Ibid, 
entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ; but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  inspection  of 

the  four  Grammar  Schools  would  not  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of 
one  person,  this  function  might  be  performed  by  some  gentleman  holding  an 
educational  position  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  which  the  charity  is  con- 
nected. 

9.  That  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  should  provide  a course  of  Ibid. 

English  and  mercantile  education,  for  boys  who  may  refuse  to  learn  classics. 

10.  That  these  as  well  as  other  Grammar  Schools  in  Ireland,  might  be  benefited  Ibid, 
by  the  application  of  the  principle  recently  adopted  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
with  respect  to  middle-class  education. 

11.  That  the  Governors  ought  not  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  masters  of  the  Ibid. 

Grammar  Schools  to  take  charge  of  boarders  on  moderate  terms,  where  suitable 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  their  reception. 

* For  definition  of  Exclusive  schools,  vide  paragraph  4 in  page  273  supra. 
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Vide  p.  83,  supra. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 

Ibid.  p.  237. 
Ibid. 


Ibid.  p.  238. 


12.  That  the  Governors  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  increase  of  salary  to  their 
masters,  by  applying  for  contributions  from  the  proprietors  and  clergymen  con- 
nected with  each  district,  and  if  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of  extra- 
neous support,  ought  rather  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  English  schools  than 
reduce  the  salaries  of  their  masters  below  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  efficiency. 

13.  That  the  Governors  should  make  provision  for  a better  supply  of  school 
requisites. 

14.  That  the  Governors  should  convert  some  of  their  most  efficient  English 
schools  into  model  schools,  furnishing  training  for  pupil-teachers. 

15.  That  statutable  powers  should  be  given  in  all  cases  of  persons  under  disa- 
bilities, authorizing  the  conveyance  of  the  present  school  sites  to  the  Governors, 
discharged  of  the  clauses  of  forfeiture  of  the  school  premises  now  contained  in 
their  foundation  deeds  ; and  that  powers  should  also  be  given  authorizing  the 
charging  of  the  estates  of  persons  so  situated,  for  the  purchase  of  any  school 
premises  which  the  Governors  may  determine  to  surrender. 

1 6.  That  the  Governors  should  place  the  Grammar  School  premises  in  a suitable 
state  of  repair. 

17.  That  powers  of  granting  building  leases  for  long  terms  of  years,  with 
proper  building  covenants,  should  be  conferred  on  the  Governors. 

18.  That  the  agricultural  leases  granted  by  the  Governors,  should  in  future 
contain  proper  clauses  restraining  the  tenants  from  sub-letting  and  exhausting 
the  lands. 

19.  That  the  principle  of  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act,  should 
be  extended  to  building  leases  granted  by  the  Governors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  21st  and  22nd  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  on  part  of  the  Western  Estate,  situate 
in  the  town  of  Galway. 


Schools  and  Endoioments  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 


Ibid.  p.  99. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.  & p.  263. 
Ibid.  p.  163. 
Ibid.  p.  99. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


We  are  of  opinion — 

20.  That  the  executive  body  of  the  Incorporated  Society  might  be  improved  by 
having  on  it  a paid  member  of  the  Committee,  on  whom  a special  responsibility 
would  devolve,  both  as  regards  the  visitation  of  schools  and  the  inspection  of 
estates. 

21.  That  the  accounts  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  kept  upon  a system  of  book- 
keeping by  double  entry  ; and  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should  not  be 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  by  clergymen,  but  transferred  to 
the  proposed  Board  of  Audit,  in  Dublin. 

22.  That  the  rule  limiting  the  competition  for  the  free  places  to  children 
educated  in  Scriptural  schools  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  competition  be 
opened  to  all  members  of  the  United  Church. 

23.  That  the  day  schools  of  the  Society  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
a paid  inspectoi’,  visiting  without  notice,  and  examining  all  the  pupils. 

24.  That  the  management  of  the  endowments  of  Bishop  Foy’s  School  in 
Waterford  should  be  transferred  to  the  Society. 

25.  That  all  schools  transferred  to  the  Society,  in  pursuance  of  our  recommen- 
dations, should  be  made  subject,  so  far  as  the  intentions  of  the  founders  admit, 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  especially  to  those  which  relate  to  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  by  competitive  examination. 

26.  That  the  expense  of  administering  the  newly  transferred  trusts  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  several  trust  funds. 

27.  That  changes  having  been  introduced  into  the  policy  of  the  Society  which 
may  render  the  sites  of  some  of  its  schools  no  longer  suited  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended,  provision  should  be  made,  in  the  case  of  persons 
under  disabilities,  for  relieving  the  Society  from  restrictions  in  the  deeds  of  foun- 
dation of  the  schools,  or  for  chai'ging  the  estates  of  such  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  re-purchasing  the  school  sites. 

28.  That  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Board  of  the  Society  to  alter,  from 
time  to  time,  the  localities  of  schools,  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  which 
funds  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Society,  provided  that  for  each  of  such  changes 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  be  first  obtained. 

29.  That  the  Society  should  be  enabled  to  sell,  with  a Parliamentary  title,  the 
small  estates  which  it  holds  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  adjoining 
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proprietors  being  first  offered  the  option  of  purchasing — the  money  arising  from 
such  sale  to  be  held  in  trust  to  be  re-invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  land. 

30.  That  the  Celbridge  Institution  should  be  converted  into  a training  estab- 
lishment for  schoolmistresses. 

31.  That  good  maps  should  be  made  of  all  the  properties  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Tenement  Valuation  affording  the 
means  of  having  such  prepared  at  a moderate  expense. 

32.  That  a tenantry  school  should  be  established  on  the  townland  of  Roos- 
kagh,  forming  part  of  the  Ranelagh  school  estate. 

Exclusive  Schools  and  Endowments  of  Private  Foundation , under  the  Commissioners 
of  Education. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

33.  That  schools  for  the  exclusive  education  of  members  of  the  United  Church, 
now  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  so  as  to  be  under  that  Society  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

34.  That  the  holdings  out  of  lease  on  the  Clonmel  school  estate  should  be 
re- valued  at  a moderate  rate,  not  charging  for  any  improvements  recently  made, 
and  that  the  tenants  should  be  called  on  to  pay  according  to  such  valuation. 

35.  That  the  purposes  of  the  founder  of  the  Preston  charity  would  be  best 
accomplished  by  uniting  the  two  endowments  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  and 
establishing  one  efficient  school  at  Maryborough,  which  is  the  nearest  large  town 
to  the  estate. 

Exclusive  Schools  formerly  Endowed  by  means  of  Parliamentary  Grants. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

36.  That  power  should  be  given  by  Statute  to  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  persons  holding  property  in  trust  for  them,  to  transfer 
to  any  trustee  or  trustees  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  endowment  is  situate,  all  their  authority  or  interest  in  any  exclusive 
endowment  connected  with  the  United  Church. 

37.  That  power  should  be  given  by  Statute  to  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
and  to  trustees  for  them,  to  transfer  to  any  trustee  or  trustees  approved  of  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  endowment  is  situate,  all  their  authority 
or  interest  in  any  exclusive  endowment  connected  with  the  United  Church. 

V. 

Recommendations  relating  to  certain  groups  of  Schools  existing  in  Par- 
ticular Localities. 

Schools  of  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  that  all  the  funds  devoted 
to  education  under  the  Charter  of  the  Irish  Society  should  assume  a definite 
form,  and  be  placed  under  a system  of  efficient  management;  and  with  this 
view,  that  the  scattered  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  secured  for,  and  con- 
centrated on,  a limited  number  of  Endowed  Schools,  on  this  foundation,  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry. 

2.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Corporation  of  London  being  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Irish  Society  dis- 
solved, the  townlands  of  Rossnagallagh  and  Gransha  should  be  set  apart  for  a 
Royal  Free  School  for  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

3.  That  in  case  the  Society  shall  not  appoint  local  patrons  and  managers, 
and  put  their  primary  schools  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools, 
or  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  a Local  Board  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  county,  which  should  have  the  management  of  the  schools  sup- 
ported from  such  funds  of  the  Society  as  may  be  allocated  to  educational  purposes. 

Colonel  Robertson's  Schools , County  of  Donegal. 

W e are  of  opinion — 

4.  That  the  management  of  the  endowment  should  be  transferred  from  the 

20 
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Robertson  Committee  to  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools. 

5.  That  power  should  be  given  to  withhold  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
Robertson  endowment  in  parishes  where  a certain  amount  of  local  support  is  un- 
provided ; and  that  the  shares  of  the  income  so  withheld  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  until  they  become  sufficiently  large  to  support  efficient  schools  in  their 
respective  parishes. 

vr. 

Recommendations  relating  to  Schools  and  Endowments  placed  under  the 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LOCAL  TRUSTEES  OR  SPECIAL  GOVERNORS. 

Parochial  Schools  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  power  for  the  trustees  to  sell  trust  funds  invested  in  stock  should 
exist,  but  ought  to  be  placed  under  restrictions  calculated  to  insure  its  prudent 
exercise ; and  that,  with  this  view,  the  trust  funds  of  the  parochial  schools  in 
Dublin  should  be  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  jointly  with 
the  local  trustees  ; by  which  means  the  latter  would  be  able  to  draw  the  divi- 
dends, but  could  not  sell  the  principal  without  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

2.  That  the  trustees  of  parochial  boarding  schools  inDublin  should  beenabled  to 
convert  them  into  day  schools,  so,  however,  as  not  to  apply  the  funds  in  relieving 
the  wealthier  classes  from  the  support  of  such  schools,  but  preserving  the  entire 
of  the  funds  for  boarding,  and  applying  them  on  the  plan  of  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society,  in  placing  the  children  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them  in  families  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  residing  in  localities  where  they  can  attend  day  schools 
approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction 
and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 


Other  Schools  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

3.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  have  any  portion  of  the  endowments  of  schools 
invested  in  the  shares  or  stock  of  commercial  or  banking  companies,  and  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Female  Orphan  House,  the  Bethesda  Orphan  Girls’ 
School,  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  the  Essex-street  (East)  School,  and  the 
Hibernian  Marine  School,  should  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

4.  That  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  should  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  applying  the  funds  now  employed  in  maintaining  their  boarding 
school,  Percy-place,  wholly  or  in  part,  towards  the  further  extension  of  their 
system  of  boarding  in  families ; and,  in  case  they  determine  on  continuing  their 
boarding  establishment,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  premises  and  house  accommodation. 

5.  That  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  should  be  extended, 
so  as  to  embrace  navigation,  drawing,  experimental  science,  French,  German, 
and  book-keeping ; that  the  charges  of  the  establishment  should  be  diminished, 
and  that  the  educational  staff,  as  well  as  the  number  of  boys  maintained  on  the 
charity,  should  be  increased ; that  the  Governors  should  be  authorized  to  allow 
maintenance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to  boys  residing  outside  the  hospital ; 
that  the  school  should  be  opened  to  a large  number  of  day  scholars,  properly 
selected  ; that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers,  in 
order  that  the  school  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  as  a training  school  for  masters ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Audit  in  London  to  the  Board  of  Audit  proposed  to  be  established  in  Dublin. 

6.  That  the  school  premises  of  the  National  Schools,  Essex-street,  West,  should 
be  put  into  a proper  state  of  repair. 

7.  That  the  local  patron  of  the  National  Boys’  School,  Meath-street,  should 
endeavour  to  separate  the  school  endowment  from  funds  devoted  to  other 
purposes,  which  are  at  present  mixed  with  the  former. 

8.  That  better  school  accommodation,  and  a larger  supply  of  school  requisites, 
should  be  provided  for  the  National  Ragged  Schools,  West  Park-street. 
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9.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Boys’  School.  Upper  Ormond-quay,  Summary  of 
should  endeavour  to  provide  school  premises  of  a better  and  more  healthy  Suggestions. 
character.  Vide  p.  173,  supra. 

Schools  and  Endowments  in  Ireland  generally,  under  the  management  of  local  Trustees 
or  special  Governors. 


We  are  of  opinion — 

10.  That  the  management  of  the  Clongesh  School,  county  of  Longford,  and  the  Ibid.pp.  144, 164, 
Ballintoy  School,  county  of  Antrim,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  ISO. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

11.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  institute  inquiries  respecting  ibid.  p.  181. 
the  Callan  and  Knocktopher  schools,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  a view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  trustees  are  not  legally  responsible  for  the  losses  that  have 
occurred  in  relation  to  these  endowments. 

12.  That  the  munificent  sum  raised  in  Belfast  by  private  exertion,  and  Ibid.  p.  140. 
expended  in  founding  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  should  be  considered  as 

a local  contribution,  giving  the  town  a claim  to  a liberal  grant  of  public  money 
in  any  plan  for  the  promotion  of  intermediate  education. 

13.  That  Bishop  Foy’s  School  should  be  transferred  from  the  neighbourhood  Ibid.  p.  163. 
of  the  city  of  Waterford  to  the  city  itself,  and  converted  into  a day  school,  with 
scholarships  for  orphans  and  pool’  children  ; and  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament 

by  which  the  school  is  governed  should  be  repealed,  and  the  entire  management 
of  the  school  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society  with  power  to  effect  the 
above  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  school. 

14.  That  good  maps  should  be  provided,  and  a regular  valuation  made  of  the  Ibid.  p.  239. 
property  attached  to  Bishop  Foy’s  School;  that  the  tenants  upon  it  should 

be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  provide  better  houses;  and  that  the  portion  of  the 
arrears  of  rent  which  are  of  long  standing  should  be  cleared  off  by  forgiving  part 
and  requiring  the  tenants  to  execute  improvements  in  discharge  of  the  residue. 

15.  That  with  respect  to  the  Limerick  Charity  Blue  School,  steps  should  be  Ibid.p.  155. 
taken  to  have  two  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  from  time  to  time  appointed  as 
trustees  in  place  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  who  have  ceased  to  act. 

16.  That  the  trustees  of  the  Hevey  Endowment  should  endeavour  to  secure  Ibid.pp.  159,187. 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  18th  and  19th  Vic.,  c.  39,  s.  vi.,  in  relation 

to  the  site  of  the  intended  seminary,  and  that  of  the  Presentation  Convent  Na- 


tional DCI1UU1. 

17.  That  steps  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  Rahaghy  school,  county  Ibid.  p.  188. 
of  Tyrone,  to  ascertain  the  site  originally  granted,  and  to  have  it  marked  out 

with  boundaries  distinguishing  it  from  the  surrounding  land. 

18.  That  Swords  Borough  School  has  not  been  managed  with  a due  regard  to  Ibid.  p.  161-2, 
the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  interested  in  it ; that  we  eannot  lfi5- 
express  our  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  local  superintendence 

have  been  performed;  that  the  benefits  of  the  charity  being  intended  to  be  conferred 
without  religious  distinction,  the  charity  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  admin- 
istration of  an  exclusive  Board,  especially  one  on  which  the  most  numerous  class 
of  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  unrepresented ; that  the  statuable  provisions  consti- 
tuting the  Board  of  Governors  of  Swords  Borough  School  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  charter  rescinded,  and  that  the  funds  and  management  of  the  charity 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 

Schools^hat  the  trusfcees  of  the  estates  of  Wilson’s  Hospital  and  Morgan’s  Schools  Ibid,  pp. 231-2, 
should  require  the  agent  to  bring  down  his  accounts  so  as  to  show  the  balance  due 
on  foot  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  on  the  last  day  up  to  which  the  account  is 
rendered;  that  in  addition  to  rendering  his  annual  account  the  agent’s  cash  account 
should  be  balanced  monthly  and  laid  before  the  trustees,  together  with  the 
former ; and  that  the  audit  of  accounts  should  be  conducted  by  the  proposed 


r>oara  oi  auuh.  , _ , , , 

20.  That  the  original  scheme  of  the  Castlederg  Boys  School,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ibid.  PP.  182, 271. 
should  be  varied  as  regards  apprenticing  to  trades  and  the  boarding  department ; 
that  the  girls’  school  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  entire  funds  applied  to  the 
support  of  a boys’  school;  and  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  before  recommended  Ibid.  No. 54, p. 271. 
to  be  conferred  on  the  Assistant  Barrister  might  be  advantageously  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  above  alterations.  2 0 2 
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21.  That  the  recommendation  we  have  already  made  with  reference  to  cases 
where  the  public  money  has  been  expended  on  the  faith  of  promises  to  grant 
sites,  has  an  especial  application  to  the  Cahirconlish  Girls’,  the  Kilfinane  Pa- 
rochial, the  Kishequirk  National  Boys’,  and  the  Lisnagry  National  Girls’  Schools, 
all  situate  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

22.  That  the  exercise  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  which  we  have  recommended 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Assistant  Barrister  in  relation  to  small  endow- 
ments, might  be  beneficially  employed  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  for 
the  Moate  Boys’  School,  county  of  Fermanagh. 

23.  That  the  measure  which  we  have  recommended  for  authorizing  trustees 
to  apply  the  endowments  of  charity  boarding  schools  to  a system  of  boarding 

<■  in  families  would  be  very  beneficial  in  relation  to  Rainey’s  Charity  School, 
county  of  Londonderry. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  your  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration, 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  First  day  of  February,  1858. 

KILDARE.  (L.S ) 

CHARLES  GRAVES.  (L.S.) 

ROBERT  ANDREWS.  (L.S.) 

W.  NEILSON  HANCOCK, 

Secretary. 


I dissent  from  this  Report. 

ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS. 


Letter  from  Henry  George  Hughes,  Esq.,  q.c.,  to  the  Marquess  of  Kildare, 
Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  and  Robert  Andrews,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

1 have  read  with  great  interest  and  the  utmost  attention,  the  Draft  of  the 
Report  which  you  propose  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty. 

We  all  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  demand,  in  Ireland,  for  “intermediate” 
education  is.  considerable.  I believe  that  it  is  not  only  considerable,  but  that 
the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  means  of  supplying  it  are  diminishing, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  the  most  serious  importance  to  the  State  to  devise  and 
carry  out  a system  which  will  provide  for  that  increasing  demand. 

The  adoption,  by  the  State,  of  the  most  correct  theory  on  the  subject  of 
education,  if  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
will  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  education  of  the  classes  it  is  intended  to 
promote.  The  mere  effort  to  carry  out  a system  that  is  opposed  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  a people,  increases  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  education  ; 
and  it  is  therefore,  I believe,  essential,  that  any  theory  the  Commissioners  pro- 
pose should  not  only  be  right  in  principle,  but  suited  to  the  condition  of  society 
in  Ireland. 

In  the  Draft  Report  you  state  your  “ belief  in  the  possibility  of  separating  the 
courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  so  far  as  to  enable  scholars  of 
different  religious  denominations  to  receive  instruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the 
same  school  without  compromise  of  opinions,  or  risk  of  offence  and  you  then 
proceed  to  suggest  the  means  of  carrying  out  a system  of  “ intermediate”  edu- 
cation on  that  principle,  “ by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the  management  of 
local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.” 
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I cannot  concur  in  a Report  which  proposes  to  establish  a system  which  I Letter  from 
believe  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice;  and  it  is  therefore  H.G.Huohjs,E*i., 
right  that  I should  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  uesT'of 
the  principle  of  “mixed”  education,  and  which  now  induce  me  to  decline  to  con-  Kildare,^!  °&c. 
cur  in  your  proposed  Report.  , 

It  will  be  admitted,  I believe,  that  education  must  be  conducted  either  on  the 
“ mixed”  system,  or  on  the  “ separate”  system.  That  is,  the  system  must  be, 
either  for  the  united  education  of  persons  of  different  religious  denominations, 
in  respect  of  secular  instruction,  or  for  the  separate  education  of  the  members 
of  each  religious  persuasion. 

I believe  that  religious  instruction  should  form  a portion  of  every  system  of 
education.  I am  persuaded  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  teacher  must,  of 
necessity,  and,  perhaps,  even  unconsciously,  influence  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and 
that  the  wiser  and  the  better  the  teacher  is,  the  more  dangerous  is  that  influence 
to  the  faith  of  the  pupil  who  differs  from  him  in  religion. 

The  Legislature  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  officials  of  this  country  an  oath, 
in  which  they  declare  that  they  believe  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
be  “ idolatrous.”  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  religious  instructor 
of  a Government  school  would  teach  his  Protestant  pupils  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  that  declaration.  On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  pro- 
nounced the  Protestant  religion  to  be  “ heretical.”  A Roman  Catholic  religious 
instructor  would  be  unwilling  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  doctrine.  You  now 
propose  that  pupils  thus  instructed  shall  receive  their  “ secular”  education  from  a 
teacher  whose  religious  faith  is  liable  to  be  thus  impeached  or  denounced.  The 
pupils  find  their  secular  teacher  a wise  man,  and  they  believe  him  to  be  a good  man ; 
they  remain  under  his  tuition,  and  subject  to  his  influence  for  many  hours  daily. 

Their  religious  instruction  occupies  but  a small  portion  of  the  week’s  work.  The 
secular  teacher  is  constantly  before  them ; the  religious  teacher  seldom.  Is  it 
safe  to  leave  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  waver  between  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  secular  teacher,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  teacher?  I fear  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  pupil  would,  in  a short  time,  regard  his  secular 
teacher  with  a deference  involving  the  sacrifice  of  faith  or  an  approach  to  indif- 
ferentism.  I have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  should  be  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 

In  your  Draft  Report  you  state — “ That  much  may  be  done  by  competent  Vide  p.  215, 
teachers  towards  imbuing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  a high  sense  of  moral  suPra- 
and  religious  responsibility,  and  inspiring  them  with  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling 
and  character.”  “To  do  this,”  you  say,  “ in  the  daily  course  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, requires  qualities  which  are  not  easily  met  with ; and  this  consideration 
gives  additional  weight  to  the  view  we  have  already  insisted  on,  as  to  the  great 
moment  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  superior  by  nature  as  well  as  in  point 
of  acquirement.” 

I heartily  concur  in  these  opinions,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  faith  of  a 
child  who  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a teacher  of  a different  religion,  who  is 
“ superior  by  nature,  as  well  as  in  point  of  acquirement,”  and  who  “ does  much” 
in  the  course  of  secular  instruction,  “ towards  imbuing  the  youth  with  a high 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  responsibility”  ? If  the  child  respect  and  trust  his 
teacher,  he  may  adopt  his  views  of  religious  responsibility,  and  the  faith  of  the 
child  would  thus  become  shaken  or  altered.  I have,  therefore,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  dangerous  to  separate  “ religious”  from  “ secular”  instruction. 

But  even  if  the  “ mixed”  system  were  right  and  sound  in  principle,  I believe 
that  it  is  incapable  of  being  carried  out  in  Ireland.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “ intermediate  education,” 
ought  not  to  be  effected  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  is  felt  that 
the  middle  classes  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  education 
of  their  children,  either  by  donation  or  by  local  assessment.  I think  it  is  mani- 
fest that  voluntary  contributions,  either  by  temporary  or  permanent  endowment, 
would  not  supply  the  requisite  funds.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  educational  assessment  to  be  enforced  in  the  localities  that  would 
receive  Government  assistance.  If,  then,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a district  shall  receive  from  the  Government  a grant  for 
“ mixed”  education,  on  the  terms  of  providing  a local  assessment,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  district  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sustainment  of 
schools  from  which  they  will  be  practically  excluded.  What  I have  said  of 
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Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  equally  true  of  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  if  they  shall  be  opposed  to 
education  on  the  “ mixed”  system.  Of  course,  Protestants  and  Presbyterians 
will  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  will  adopt  or  repudiate  the  system  of 
“ mixed”  education.  But  the  most  authentic  documents  prove  that  it  would 
receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  I cannot 
believe  that  a new  tax,  involving  questions  of  religious  feeling  and  distinction, 
could  now  be  enforced  in  Ireland.  “ Tithes”  have  been  reduced,  and  “ Ministers’ 
Money”  has  been  abolished,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  to  the  collection 
of  these  ancient  imposts,  and  it  would  involve  this  country  once  more  in  ran- 
corous agitation,  if  a new  assessment  were  imposed  in  aid  of  a system  of  education 
from  which  Roman  Catholics  would  be  practically  excluded.  I,  therefore,  assert 
that  the  “ mixed”  system,  if  requiring  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  be 
impossible. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  then  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
addressed  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  in  which  he  stated,  “ That 
whatever  plan  may  appear  to  this  Board  most  eligible,  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  previous  to  our  Report.”  “ No  person,” 
he  adds,  “ acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  can  doubt,  that  on  the  sentiments  of  the  bishops  will  depend  the  degree 
of  resistance  or  co-operation  which  such  a plan  would  receive  from  the  sub- 
ordinates of  their  religion.”  I believe  that  the  same  discipline  still  exists,  and 
that  the  same  results  would  inevitably  follow.  The  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  on  the  subject  of  ‘ mixed’  education  are  beyond  doubt.  The 
documents  which  I laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  some  of  which  accompany 
your  Report,  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  disap- 
prove of  and  condemn  the  system  of  “mixed”  education.  Their  views  on  that 
subject  are  not  peculiar  either  to  their  order  or  to  their  religion.  Similar  views 
have  been  entertained  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church*, 
and  have  been  advocated  by  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  British 
Senate  j\ 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  “ mixed” 
system  you  propose  cannot  be  made  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  If  it  does  not  include  them  in  its  arrangements,  then  it  only  provides 
for  the  education  of  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and 
the  poorer.  It  not  only  endows  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  but  it  contemplates 
that  a portion  of  that  endowment  shall  be  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  excluded 
and  the  poor. 

If,  then,  the  “ mixed”  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  why 
not  apply  the  “ separate”  system  ? The  latter  principle  is  that  carried  out  in 
England  under  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  would  not  succeed 
in  Ireland,  because  it  has  been  tried  here  and  has  succeeded.  The  existing 
schools  in  Ireland  that  have  received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  those  of  an  essentially  “ separate”  and  exclusive  character.  They 
are  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers:):,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated 
Society)),  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends||.  In  these  schools  the 
managers,  teachers,  and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  In  these 
institutions  religious  instruction  is  not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruc- 
tion, but  the  latter  is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  in  these  “ separate”  schools  larger  numbers  receive  a better  education,  at 
less  expense,  than  the  pupils  of  any  other  schools  that  came  within  the  scope  of 
our  Commission. 

I am  convinced  that  the  “ mixed”  system  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  cannot, 
even  if  right,  be  carried  out  in  Ireland.  I believe  that  the  separate  system  is 


* The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  3rd  May,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  4.7,  page  764 ; 
5th  July,  1839,  ibid,  vol.  48,  page  1248.  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  10th  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd 
Series,  vol.  48,  page  91. 

f Lord  Derby,  14th  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  48,  pages  229-230.  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  80,  pages  1137,  1138,  1139,  . 1140.  Lord  John  Russell,  Speech  at 
Sheffield,  25th  September,  1857,  Reported,  Times,  26th  September,  1857.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page  1261.  Lord  Dunraven,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page  1143. 

% Vide  p.  132, 199,  207, 213,  214,  216,  supra. 

§ Vide  p.  97,  98,  99,  supra. 

||  Vide,  140-1-2  supra. 
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sound  in  principle,  and  if  that  is  doubted,  I think  it  is  worthy  of  being  submitted  Letter  from 
to  a fair  trial,  as  the  only  alternative  the  State  can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legis-  H-GHcGHEs,Esq., 
late  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  Marquess  of 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Kildare,  &c.,  &c. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  HENRY  GEORGE  HUGHES. 

29th  January,  1858. 


May  it  Please  your  Majesty, 


Endowed  Schools’  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
1st  February,  1858. 


Special  Report 
as  to  Services 
of  Offioers  of- 
Commission. 


Having  completed  the  investigation  which  your  Majesty  commanded  us  to 
institute,  we  desire  to  acknowledge,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  officers  who  have  aided  us  in  executing  our  Commission. 

For  the  three  years,  during  which  our  labours  have  been  carried  on,  we  have 
received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  our  Secretary,  William  Neilson  Han- 
cock, ll.d.  Acting  under  our  directions,  with  exemplary  diligence,  ability,  and 
uprightness,  he  has  conducted  the  whole  of  our  extensive  correspondence,  and 
accurately  digested  the  great  mass  of  information  collected  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries.  He  has  also  rendered  important  services  in  the  preparation  of  the 
foregoing  Report. 

We  are  likewise  bound  to  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  the  Inspector  of  Estates,  and  the  Government  Ac- 
countant, have  discharged  the  laborious  offices  committed  to  them  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Their  minute  examination  into  the  state 
of  schools  and  endowments  has  enabled  us  to  construct  the  elaborate  Tables 
annexed  to  this  Report. 

The  faithful  services  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  entitle  them  to  the  warm 
expression  of  our  approval. 

The  Shorthand-writers,  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  the  other  Clerks  employed  in 
our  office,  have  performed  their  several  duties  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 


KILDARE. 

CHARLES  GRAVES. 

ROBERT  ANDREWS. 

HENRY  GEORGE  HUGHES. 
ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS. 
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Reports  of  Assistant  CommissicIners  with  respect  to  Special  Classes  of  Schools,  and  Reports  of  Assistant 
General  Causes  of  Efficiency  and  Inefficiency.  Commissioners. 

Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.  A.  s.  Crawford,  Esq. 

Sir,— I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  requesting  me  to 
transmit  to  the  Commissioners  a report  of  the  general  impressions,  with  respect  to  Endowed 
Schools,  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my  business  as  Assistant  Commissioner ; 
particularly  with  regard  to  special  classes  of  schools,  and  general  causes  of  efficiency  and 
inefficiency. 

In  compliance  with  that  request,  I submit  the  following  observations 

The  schools  which  have  been  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  whilst  acting  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  may  be  ranked  under  the  following  general  classes : 

1st.  Diocesan  Schools,  established  under  Act  12th  Eliz.,  c.  1. 

2ndly.  Royal  Schools,  founded  by  King  Charles  the  First. 

3rdly.  Schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

4thly.  Schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

5thly.  Schools  on  private  foundation,  over  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  exer- 
cise a nominal  control  (not  being  Diocesan  or  Royal). 

6thly.  All  other  schools,  on  private  foundations. 

Before  referring  to  each  of  these  classes  specifically,  I desire  to  state  some  o-eneral 
principles,  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  which  operates  to  cause  the  efficiency  or 
non-efficiency  of  schools,  according  to  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  particular  instances. 

First— The  success  of  any  school,  endowed  or  non-endowed,  depends  mainly  on  the 
master,  or  head,  being  well  qualified  for  his  duties  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  first  essential  is,  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  candidates,  in  the  first  instance ; and  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
such  qualifications  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a mere  examination  as  to  literary  or  scientific 
acquirements.  The  conductor  or  chief  manager  of  a school  should  have  many  other 
qualifications,  which  can  only  be  tested  by  practice,  and  acquired  by  experience ; and,  for 
this  reason,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a system  of  promotion  from  inferior  to  superior  endow- 
ments, and,  also,  from  assistants  to  principals,  for  merit,  should  be  adopted  in  any  general 
plan  for  regulating  permanent  endowments  for  education.  ° 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  less  important  to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  a school 
having  a permanent  endowment,  that  a power  should  be  vested  in  some  person  or  body  to 
remove  a master  who  might  be  originally  well  qualified,  but  who,  from  the  effects  of  a°-e 
or  mental  or  physical  infirmities,  has  ceased  to  possess  his  original  qualifications.  In  sifch 
a case,  the  school  naturally  dwindles  to  small  dimensions,  and  often  ceases  to  be  operative 
at  all.  Its  reputation  or  prestige  is  gone ; and  a new  master  has  to  undergo  the  tedious 
and  uphill  drudgery  of  re-establishing  it. 

It  is  probable  that  a power  of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  a system  of  super-  • 
annuation,  which  can  only  co-exist  with  endowments  of  considerable  value.  I do  not  pretend 
to  suggest  how  the  scheme  I propose  can  be  carried  out,  but  I feel  strongly  its  necessity. 

The  Act  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  gives  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  powers  of 
deprivation  for  misconduct,  but  seems  to  provide  for  no  other  case ; and  even  if  it  did,  it 
would  be  found  practically  inoperative  without  a power  of  superannuation  from  the  funds 
of  the  school. 

Secondly— As  incidental  to  the  first  proposition,  there  should  be  a frequent  unexpected 
inspection  of  schools,  by  persons  independent  of  local  connexions;  with  a view  to 
ascertain,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  whether  a master  is  discharging,  or  qualified  to 

discharge,  bis  duties  properly;  and  to  hear  complaints,  if  any  exist. 

The  powers  of  inspection  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  the  above  Act 
and  the  amending  one,  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  are  large,  but  seem  practically  inoperative/ 

. Thirdly — Although  a master  may  not  become  disqualified  from  any  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  my  first  proposition,  he  may  cease  to  be  efficient  from  a lack  of  zeal,  loss  of 
energy,  or  from  an  indolent  disposition,  and  from  the  value  of  the  endowment  or  from 
private  means  in  addition  to  it,  having  a competence  according  to  his  tastes,  without  the 
drudgei-y  of  conducting  a school. 

. The  only  effectual  way  of  providing  for  this  contingency  which  I can  suggest  (for  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  inefficiency  of  a school  arises  from  any  of  these  causes  so  as  to 
make  out  a case  for  deprivation),  would  be,  to  make  the  emolument  received  from  the 
endowment  proportionable,  to  some  extent,  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  the  success 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school,  as  evidenced  by  the  subsequent  career  of  the  pupils. 

There  should  also  be  a rule,  that  a master  should  not  have  any  other  occupation,  or 
means  of  livelihood,  which  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  duties  as  master ; and  should 
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Appendix  to  not  farm  any  land,  beyond  a certain  number  of  acres  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  abso- 
Repokt.  lute  comfort  of  his  establishment. 

Beports~ofAssistant  Fourthly — The  success  of  a school  very  much  depends  on  its  locality ; and.  the  relative 

Commissioners.  advantages  of  localities  for  schools,  as  well  as  for  other  establishments,  will,  in  the  course 
A.  S.  Crawford,  Esq.  of  time,  be  frequently  found  to  change.  Nothing  has  had  a greater  operation,  in  this 
respect,  than  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system,  which,  unlike  the  old  public  highways, 
not  being  universally  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  country,  has  given  particular  localities 
advantages  over  others  which  they  did  not  formerly  possess.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  vested  in  some  body  the  power  to  change 
the  locality  of  an  Endowed  School,  within  certain  limits.  Without  such  a power,  the 
endowment  will  become,  in  some  instances,  perfectly  useless. 

Fifthly — In  order  to  make  an  educational  endowment  efficient  in  its  operations,  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  administered  should  be  consonant  with  the  prevailing  feelings  of, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of,  the  community  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  This 
principle  applies  more  to  schools  for  day  pupils  than  to  boarding  establishments. 

I shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  how  far  these  propositions  are  illustrated  in 
reference  to  the  several  respective  classes  into  which,  at  the  commencement  of  these 
observations,  I have  divided  educational  endowments  which  came  under  my  notice.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  select  one  or  two  illustrations  in  each  class. 

First— As  to  Diocesan  Schools. 

I visited  four  of  these — viz.,  Cork,  Ross,  Ferns,  and  Limerick.  The  endowments  of  the 
three  first-named  are  not  considerable.  To  two  of  them  alone — viz.,  Ferns  and  Limerick — 
is  a schoolhouse  permanently  attached ; and  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  Ferns — sufficient 
to  cause  danger  to  the  inmates — suggests  that,  as  Grand  Juries  refuse  to  present  for  repairs, 
if  these  schools  to  which  houses  are  annexed  as  part  of  the  endowment  are  to  be  maintained, 
there  should  be  some  power  of  charging  the  endowment  with  the  cost  of  necessary 
reparation.  These  three  schools  are  in  a fair  state  of  efficiency,  but  do  not,  in  any  way, 
answer  the  description  of  free  schools,  as  they  are  characterized  in  the  Statute  under 
which  they  have  been  founded. 

The  Limerick  School,  however,  affords  a striking  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  my  three 
first  propositions.  In  its  present  condition,  a very  handsome  endowment  is  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  worthless  for  effecting  the  objects  intended  by  its  establishment.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  original  qualifications — and  I believe  they  were  fair — the  master  has 
become,  from  infirmity,  unfitted  for  his  position ; and  yet  it  might  be  impossible  to  esta- 
blish such  a case  as  would  subject  him  to  deprivation  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

Secondly — As  to  Royal  Schools. 

I visited  one  of  these,  only — viz.,  Dungannon.  I found  here  an  efficient  master,  and, 
consequently,  an  efficient  school;  but  it  is  evident  that,  from  various  causes,  such  as 
impaired  vigour  of  mind  or  body,  the  attainment  of  a competency  by  which  one  stimulant 
to  exertion  may  cease  to  operate,  or  such  like  causes,  the  original  efficiency  may  terminate. 
Such  a case  did  occur  in  reference  to  this  very  school  of  Dungannon,  and  proves  the  pro- 
priety of  the  application  of  my  three  first  propositions  to  these  schools.  Like  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  they  seem  to  have  been  intended,  to  some  extent,  as  free  schools ;.  but  no  power 
of  nominating  free  pupils  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  any  person  or  body  in  particular 
by  the  charter  under  which  they  were  established,  or  by  any  contract  with  the  master  in 
his  appointment.  The  present  head  master  of  Dungannon  School  claims  the  right  to 
decline  having  any  free  pupils ; but  he  has  admitted  about  thirteen  (at  present  in  the 
school)  at  his  own  discretion,  and  states  that  he  has  never  refused  to  receive  any,  except 
on  the  ground  of  badness  of  character  or  like  reasons. 

Thirdly — Schools  on  Foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  this  class — viz.,  Grammar  Schools  and  English  Day  Schools. 

1 visited  two  in  the  first  division — viz.,  Tipperary  and  Ennis.  The  former  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the  latter  is  efficiently  conducted.  As'they  are  under  the 
same  government,  and,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  boarding  establishments,  not  very 
different  in  their  relative  advantages  (and  perhaps  if  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect 
it  is  in  favour  of  Tipperary),  I can  attribute  the  difference  in  their  condition  only  to  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  capability  of  the  respective  masters.  Although  a very 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  in  erecting  a most  commodious  house  at  Tipperary 
for  the  reception  of  boarders,  there  is  not  one  in  the  establishment,  and  the  day  school  is 
of  an  inferior  kind.  I am  not  able  to  state  whether  the  present  master  was  originally  well 
qualified  for  his  office,  or  if  so,  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  the  school ; but  I entertain 
no  doubt  that  if  some  such  principle  as  I have  suggested  in  my  third  proposition  had  been 
acted  on,  an  improvement  would  have  taken  place  in  this  school.  The  masters  of  these 
schools  are  left  almost  perfectly  uncontrolled  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  charity. 
The  schools  are  never  inspected — the  terms  for  pupils  undefined — course  of  education  not 
prescribed — and  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  schools  from  other  private  schools, 
except  that  the  receipt  of  a considerable  salary,  and  the  use  of  large  and  commodious 
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houses  and  grounds,  give  to  the  masters  such  advantages  over  private  teachers  as  should 
put  down  all  competition.  So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  these  advantages  enable  the 
masters  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  reasonable  desires  and  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  in  respect  of  vacations  and  similar  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  school,  than 
private  teachers  could  dare  to  do.  ^ 

The  second  division  of  this  class  of  schools  is  a very  large  one.  English  Day  bcliools  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Ireland— some  of  them  are 
efficient,  some  very  much  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  that  frequent 
inspection  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  class  of  schools.  There  is  only  one  in 
the  year,  and  that  at  or  about  a fixed  time;  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Inspector 
does  not  see  a school  in  its  ordinary  every-day  character.  The  salaries  are  also  too  low  to 
attract  the  most  efficient  teachers ; and  1 found,  as  a general  rule,  having  but  few  excep- 
tions, that  wherever  a school  was  maintained  iii  part  by  this  charity,  local  contributions  to 
the  school  were  inconsiderable,  and  sometimes  non-existent.  In  many  cases  the  parochial 
clergy,  who  made  use  of  the  school  as  their  Parochial  School,  did  not  add  any  thing-  to  the 
salary  of  the  master ; and  thus  the  objects  of  the  charity  of  Erasmus  Smith  seemed  to  be, 
in  practice,  the  neighbouring  proprietors  of  land  'and  the  parochial  clergy.  I would 
suggest  that  no  grant  should  be  made  by  the  Governors  for  salary  of  a master,  unless  it 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a good  one,  or  a sufficient  addition  to  the 
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sum  granted  was  guaranteed.  . . . . 

The  inefficiency  of  some  of  these  schools  arises  from  their  locality.  The  masters  ot  tnese 
schools  are  required  to  be  of  the  Established  Church,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to 
read,  in  school-hours,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  many  of  the  places  where  these  schools  exist  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  the  population  of  the  district  is,  in  a large  degree,  Roman  Catholic; 
and  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  read  under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  the  children  of  their  flocks,  who  are 
more  than  infants,,  from  attending  the  school.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  in  several 
cases,  that  after  a large  expenditure  in  erecting  and  establishing  the  school,  the  Governors 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  school,  and  the  value  of  the  house,  to  the  landlords. 

To  these  schools  I think  my  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions  apply.  As  to  the 
third,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a part  of  the  salary  paid  to  teachers,  not  fixed,  but 
dependent  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector.  It  is  called  a gratuity  ; but,  I believe,  never 
exceeds  in  amount  £5 ; and  is  seldom  withheld. 


Fourthly — As  to  Schools  under  Incorporated  Society. 


The  only  division  of  these  schools  which  came  under  my  notice  were  English  Day 
Schools,  and  I believe,  with  one  exception,  I reported  unfavourably  of  them.  Many  of  the 
observations  I have  made  in  reference  to  the  second  division  of  schools  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  apply  to  these  schools,  and  I shall  not  repeat  them.  They  are  principally 
those  which  have  reference  to  salary  and  locality,  and  the  requirements  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  master,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  in  addition,  I would  observe  as  to 
these  schools,  that  I believe  I did  not  find  a single  case  in  which  the  Society  had  ascer- 
tained, by  a special  examination,  the  qualifications  of  the  master,  or  had.  required  any 
course  of  training.  The  inspections  are  annual,  but  several  months’  notice  is  given  before- 
hand; and  during  this  period  the  attention  of  the  master  is  principally  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  a few  of  the  cleverest  of  the  pupils  for  an  examination  for  what  are  called 
exhibitions,  or  scholarships,  in  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Society,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 
others  who,  from  age  or  want  of  intelligence,  are  not  qualified  to  compete  at  the  exami- 
nations. The  master  is  generally  presented  with  a gratuity  for  good  answering  for 
scholarships.  . . , . 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  entire  of  my  five  preliminary  observations  apply  to  these 
schools. 


Fifthly — Private  Foundations  over  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  exercise  a 
nominal  control,  (not  being  Diocesan  or  Royal  Schools). 

The  only  distinction,  practically,  between  these  schools  and  private  schools  is  the 
enjoyment  by  the  masters  of  the  endowment  permanently  attached  to  the  school,  and  the 
amount  of  which  is  independent  of  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  I do  not  find  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  ever  actively  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  schools. 
The  efficiency  of  these  schools  depends,  in  a great  degree,  on  the  efficiency  or  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  master,  and  the  locality  of  the  school.  The  appointment  of  the  masters  is 
generally  vested  in  private  persons;  and,  unless  that  power  is  interfered  with  or  controlled, 
I see  no  hope  that  any  great  improvement  can  take  place  in  this  class  of  schools.  The 
Commissioners  of  Education  have  a power  of  deprivation  for  misconduct;  but  this  would 
hot  meet  the  case  of  such  a school  as  Lismore  Endowed  School,  where  there  is  not  a single 
pupil,  and  yet  no  positive  misconduct  or  incompetency  could  be  proved  against  the  master. 
I believe  that  what  in  his  case  is  wanted  is  such  a stimulant  to  exertion  as  the  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  any  part  of  his  endowment  would  be. 

The  circumstances  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School  will  be  -found  detailed  in  my  report  on 
it.  It  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  into  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  did  insti- 
tute an  inquiry,  but,  it  would  appear,  without  result.  The  circumstances  of  the  master, 
which  preclude  him  from  going  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  school,  except  on  Sundays, 
prevent  any  hope  that  the  school  can  ever,  during  his  incumbency,  be  restored  toelfaciency ; 
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but  he  is  in  .receipt  of  a handsome  salary.  In  the  meantime,  the  benefit  of  a large  expen- 
diture in  erecting  a house  -which  is  almost  useless,  is  lost,  and  the  character  of  the  school 
damaged.  I would  apply  to  these  schools  all  the  propositions  which  I have  laid  down. 

Sixthly — All  other  Schools  on  Private  Foundation.  : 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  ordinary  limits,  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  cause 
of.  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  these  schools,  they  are  so  various  in  their  circumstances. 
This  class  comprises  Parochial  Schools,  National  Schools,  Convent  Schools,  Monastery 
Schools,  Church  Education  Society  Schools,  and  many  - others."  'They  are  efficient, 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  most  efficient,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
schools  managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers;  and  I attribute  this  efficiency 
to  the  excellence  of  their  system, 'the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

The  National  Schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  efficient,  owing  to  the  constant  inspection 
they  undergo,  the  training  and  selection  of  the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books, 
supplied  at  cheap  rates ; many  of  them,  however,  are  inefficient,  from  the  impossibility  of 
.getting  rid,  without  some  hardship  to  the  individual,  of  an  old  master,  whose  school  had 
been  lately  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  This  cause  of  inefficiency  will  gradually 
diminish.  J 

The  Parochial  Schools  are,  as  a class,  not  good.  The  principal  causes  are  the  want  of 
means  to  pay  a sufficient  salary  to  the  master— of  a sufficiently  frequent  inspection— 
and  from  the  necessity,  from  the  first  cause,  of  combining  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
with  that  of  parish  clerk.  Instances  came  under  my  notice  in  which  the  inefficiency  of 
the  master  was  admitted ; but  being  also  parish  clerk,  which  is  a freehold  office,  the 
dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  would  have  deprived  the  school  of  its  principal  source  of 
support. 

The  inefficiency  of  several  schools  which  I visited,  I attribute  to  their  being  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  trustees,  who  are  such  only  by  virtue  of  official  positions.  Such 
persons  have,  in  general,  either  not  sufficient  leisure  from  their  other  avocations  to  make 
frequent  visitations  and  inspections  of  the  school,  or  have  not  the  tastes  which  are  suitable 
for  the  office,  or  are  not  constantly  resident  in  the  locality.  In  some  instances,  I found,  that 
having  different  views  on  education,  these  official  trustees  could  not  agree  on  the  system  of 
management  to  be  pursued ; and,  as  in  these  cases,  the  number  of  trustees  is  generally  small, 
the  management  of,  and  control  over  the  school,  became  practically  vested  in  one  person 
only,  who  was  frequently  absent,  or  could  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  an  efficient  superin- 
tendence. It  appears  to  me,  that  with  official  trustees  should  be  associated  some  other 
persons,  who,  by  constant  residence  in  the  locality,  position  in  society,  and  possession  of  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  education,  would  be  enabled  and  inclined  to  devote  some 
time  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  school. 

At  the  same  time,  my  observations  led  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  number  of  trustees  or  managers  should  be  large ; where  such  was  the 
case,  I generally  found  that,  each  individual  relying  on  the  attendance  of  others,  there 
was  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a sufficient  attendance  to  constitute  a quorum,  in  order  to 
transact  the  more  important  business  of  the  trust,  requiring  the  presence  of  a certain 
number. 

Before  concluding,  I desire  to  call  attention  to  one  class  of  schools  to  which  I have  not 
particularly  referred  before,  viz.,  to  those  which  have  been  established  under  the  decree, 
and  are  regulated  according  to  a scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  are  generally 
under  the  control  of  local  trustees.  In  some  cases  the  schools  are  efficient,  in  other 
cases  the  opposite ; but  it  struck  me  that  there  should  be  some  other  tribunal  which,  after 
the  establishment,  should  have  the  supreme  control  over  the  schools.  In  case  of  com- 
plaints against  the  administration  of  the  trust,  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  expensive 
one  of  an  application  to  the  Court,  at  the  risk  of  the  complainant  being  mulcted  in  costs  if 
the  complaint  should  not  be  formally  established  according  to  very  strict  rules.  I need 
hardly  say,  that,  except  in  a very  gross  case,  and  where  some  personal  interest  is  involved, 
few  persons  will  be  found  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  risk,  and  the  abuse 
is  probably  perpetuated. 

According  to  the  schemes  of  Court,  under  which  some  of  these  schools  are  managed,  the 
trustees  are  bound  to  account  annually  before  a master  of  the  Court;  the  cost  of  doing  so 
is  very  considerable,  combined  with  the  incidental  costs  of  obtaining  the  necessary  order 
for  payment  of  the  funds  out  of  Court,  and  for  any  small  variances  in  the  application  of  the 
funds,  which,  from  time  to  time,  by  a change  of  circumstances,  may  be  advisable.  In  the  case 
of  the  V filler's  Schools,  at  Limerick,  the  annual  law  costs  are  ordinarily  from  £30  to  £40. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  duties,  as  hearing  complaints  against  the  trustees  and  auditing 
the  accounts,  should  be  vested  in  some  less  expensive  court  or  board  than  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

I he  foregoing  observations,  made  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners,  I 
respectfully  submit  to  their  consideration,  and, 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Sharman  Crawford, 
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W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary  to 

the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools. 
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* George  Whitley  Alraham,  Esq. 

' 27,  Upper  Rutland-street,  December  14,  1856. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst., 
directing  me,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland,  to-  furnish  a report  of  my  impressions  with  respect  to  Endowed  Schools  G,w  • Abraham, Esq. 
generally,  distinguishing  them  where  possible  into  classes,  and  assigning  such  causes  of 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  as  should  have  occurred  to  my  judgment. 

Agreeably  to  these  directions,  I am  now  to  make  the  following  statement  of  my  impres- 
sions, formed  or  modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries. 

I divide  the  Endowed  Schools  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 

I.  Classical  or  Grammar  Schools. 

II.  National  Schools. 

III.  Charter  Schools. 

IV.  Parochial  or  Church  Education  Society  Schools. 

I. — Classical  or  Grammar  Schools. 

I subdivide  the  first  class  into — 

1.  Royal  Schools. 

2.  Diocesan  Schools. 

3.  Schools  of  private  foundation. 

1. — Royal  Schools. 

Of  these  I had  occasion  to  visit  only  two,  viz.,  the  Banagher-  and  Cavan  Schools.  I 
believe  they  are  not  fair  samples  of  Royal  Schools ; but,  although  they  are  affected  by  local 
disadvantages,  many  of  their  deficiencies  will,  I think,  be  found  to  range  under  those 
common  to  the  entire  class,  or  at  least  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Glare-street  Board. 

The  schools  in  question  suffer  from  the  want  of  inspection  and  supervision.  I cannot 
find  that  the  Board  interferes  at  all  in  the  management  of  its  schools,  or  takes  any  notice 
of  their  discipline  or  course  of  studies.  It  is  steward  and  paymaster,  but  nothing  more. 

The  schools  are,  to  all  intents,  private  speculations,  and  the  master  a private  teacher, 
with  a bounty,  but  by  no  means  the  officer  of  a public  board. 

I think  I am  bound  to  state  here  a matter  of  very  general  complaint  against  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  Clare-street,  as  well  as  against  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Schools.  It  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  bqing  the  members  of  these  Boards 
together  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Notwithstanding,  as  I am  informed,  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  Registrar  of  the  latter  Board,  intervals  of  as  many  as  six  months  are 
suffered  to  elapse  between  the  days  of  meeting.  The  accumulation  of  letters,  memorials, 
and  routine  work  to  be  gotten  through  at  these  rare  and  occasional  meetings,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  labour  of  the  day ; and  projects  of  reform1  or  improvement,  which 
require  consideration  and  discussion,  are  either  never  started  or  indefinitely  adjourned.  I 
do  not  know  that  individual  Commissioners  or  Governors  are  much  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

They  are  usually  judges,  bishops,  or  other  persons  in  office  or  of  high  professional  standing, 
and  cannot  attend  with  all  the  punctuality  desirable  to  duties  merely  honorary,  encroaching, 
perhaps,  upon  duties  far  otherwise  imperative,  or,  at  best,  upon  moments  of  relaxation  not 
too  liberally  measured.  Some,  indeed,  and  probably  those  under  the  greatest  pressure  of 
duties,  are  always  at  command ; but  it  is  still  found  impossible  to  secure  attendance 
sufficiently  large  and  frequent  for  the  purposes  of  real  work.  It  would  certainly  seem 
nothing  more  than  right,  that  public  boards  should  be  composed  of  men  equal  to,  and 
responsible  for,  the  discharge  of  public  trust.  Perhaps  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  notice,  by  way 
of  illustration  at  least,  that  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  or  even  with  greater  force  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charities.  Not  to  speak  of  numerous  occasional  failures  of  attendance, 
three  or  four  successive  adjournments  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  educational  charities,  as  well  as  others,  suffer  from  the  want  of  prompt  and 
sustained  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 

First,  then,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Board  should  be  a working  Board ; and,  secondly, 
that  its  relation  to  the  master  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  master,  at  the  outset, 
believes  he  is  succeeding  to  chartered  rights;  and,  when  he  finds  liis  salary  reduced,  or 
his  advantages  in  any  way  diminished,  he  works  under  a sense  of  disappointment  and  of 
grievance,  which  affects  his  zeal  and  good  will  very  seriously.  I think  it  very  desirable 
that  any  man  taking  charge  of  a Royal  School  should  have  no  prospect  of  boundary  suits 
between  himself  and  'the  superior  jurisdiction,  but  should  understand  his  rights  and  his 
position  once  for  all.  I think  it  unfortunate  that  he  should  look  upon  the  school  as  his 
freehold,  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  he  pleases ; and,  although  I am  far  from  recommending 
that  he  should  be  subject  to  arbitrary  dismissal,  I certainly  would  make  his  tenure  of 
office  depend  upon  adherence  to  well-considered  and  jealously-watched  rules. 

I also  think  that  the  master  should  be  made  sufficiently  independent  in  circumstances, 
not  to  find  himself  obliged  to  strain  a point  for  the  sake  of  catching  an  occasional  pupil. 

I have  more  than  once  been  told  by  masters  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
their  own  views  either  as  to  study  or  discipline  ; because,  if  the  attempt  were  made,  such 
or  such  a pupil  would  be  withdrawn.  In  this  way  the  master  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
terms  imposed  often  by  ignorant  and  ill-judging  parents,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  small  profit  derivable  from  even  one  pupil.  I do  not  think  that,  without  a 
complete  recasting  of  the  two  schools  I have  mentioned,  and  a fresh  start  for  all  parties, 
they  ever  can  be  made  to  flourish.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  intelligent  parent,  seeing 
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Appendix  to  half  a dozen  of  boys  in  a great  rambling  bouse,  dozing  over  sucb  oddly  assorted  books  as  they 

Report.  may  been  able  to  pick  up,  would  think  of  increasing  the  number  by  bis  own  son. 

Reports  of  Assistant  It  is  also  myimpression  that,  in  whatever  school  classical  studies  form  part  of  the  course, 

Commissioners.  they  should  be  the  characteristic  part,  and  be  made  obligatory  upon  every  pupil ; otherwise 
G. W.  Abraham,  Esq.  the  school  loses  caste.  Few  of  those  requiring  a classical  education  will  resort  to  it  at  all, 
and  none  with  advantage.  I confess,  however,  that  I look  upon  classical  studies  as  very 
incomplete  without  the  English  classics.  In  France,  the  pupils  of  the  Lycees,  and  indeed 
of  private  schools,  read  the  French  classics  as  part  of  the  school  course,  and  deal  with 
them  in  every  respect  as  we  do  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  In  French  schools, 
also,  every  pupil  is  obliged  to  study  at  least  one  modern  language ; and  at  home  I certainly 
would  not  suffer  French  to  be  made  an  extra  charge  in  any  Endowed  School  of  public  founda- 
tion, or  to  be  omitted  from  the  course.  Altogether,  I would  give  to  these  schools  a more 
practical  chai’acter  than  belongs  to  them  at  present.  I have  visited  only  one  school  in 
which  the  pupils  have  an  idea  of  English  composition,  and  I have  not  seen  one  whose 
pupils  understood  the  simplest  rule  of  criticism.  The  principles  of  arithmetic  are  almost 
totally  unknown,  even  by  pupils  of  evident  smartness  and  tolerable  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics ; while  modern  languages  are,  as  a rule,  either  totally  neglected  or  very  badly  taught, 
even  where  the  teachers,  as  sometimes  happens,  are  natives  of  the  respective  countries 

With  respect  to  exhibitions,  I am  convinced  they  could  be  made  much  more  useful  to 
the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached  than  I am  inclined  to  consider  them  at  present 
„ I believe  they  should  be  competed  for  in  the  school  itself.  Under  the  existing  system  a 

* clever  boy  is  noticed  by  the  master ; undergoes  a forcing  process,  while  other  pupils  are 

neglected;  and  is  then  sent  to  Dublin  to  win  a character  for  the  school.  Were  these 
exhibitions  competed  for  at  periodical  examinations,  I am  quite  satisfied  they  would  be 
found  productive  of  much  good.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  lead  to  the  revival  of  those 
examinations  at  present  completely  or  all  but  completely  fallen  into  disuse ; and  secondly, 
it  would  give  to  the  examinations,  so  revived,  a considerable  degree  of  interest  and  solem- 
nity not  otherwise  likely  to  belong  to  them. 

It  is  my  view,  also,  that  the  adniission  of  free  pupils  should  no  longer  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  master,  inasmuch  as  I have  found  the  masters  disposed  to  treat  every  such  admis- 
sion as  a sacrifice,  or  at  least  as  a perfectly  gratuitous  act  of  kindness  upon  their  part, 
although  the  deed  or  other  instrument  of  foundation  seldom  fails  to  point  out  very  pre- 
cisely the  object  of  the  founder’s  bounty,  such  as  the  tenants  of  a certain  estate,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  a certain  town  or  barony.  I would  further  recommend  that,  should  it  be 
found  desirable  to  make  any  of  the  present  schools  available  to  a different  class  of  pupils 
from  those  resorting  to  them  now,  the  actual  distinctive  character  of  such  school  should  be 
completely  altered,  unless,  indeed,  the  school  estate  were  considerable  enough  to  support  a 
second  foundation  of  the  new  character  required,  side  by  side  with  the  existing  school.  I 
have  already  stated  the  grounds  of  my  opinion  that  classical  studies  should  be  the  feature 
in  a classical  school.  I have  an  equally  strong  persuasion  that  any  school  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commercial  classes  should  be  emphatically  commercial  in  character,  and 
that  it  would  be  a particularly  unfortunate  attempt  to  graft  a classical  upon  a commercial 
school;  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  the  master  of  a commercial  school  can  never 
have  the  proper  oversight  of  his  classical  assistants,  with  the  subject  matter  of  whose  teach- 
ing he  is  not  supposed  to  be,  and  rarely  is,  conversant.  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
pupils  of  a commercial  school  should  learn  not  only  the  principles  of  book-keeping,  but  of 
banking,  and  perhaps  of  life  and  marine  assurance,  with,  say,  a little  of  mercantile  law  and 
custom. 

I have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg)r  or 
laity  as  I have  had  occasion  to  meet,  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  Roman  Catholics 
resorting  for  education,  under  proper  guarantees,  to  institutions  like  the  Royal  Schools. 
That  feeling  I have  found  to  be  invariably  hostile ; and,  for  my  own  part,  having  regal’d 
simply  to  what  may  be  possible,  and  omitting  altogether  the  consideration  of  what  might 
be  desirable  or  the  reverse,  it  would,  I apprehend,  be  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  making 
the  Royal  Schools  available  for  Roman  Catholic  education.  It  has  constantly  been  urged 
upon  me  that  the  absence  of  tampering  with  religious  belief  and  the  most  absolute  respect 
for  conscience  are  purely  negative  advantages,  and  that  it  seems  strange  to  leave  a boy 
without  positive  religious  instruction,  at  the  precise  age  when  the  best  and  worst  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  are  in  process  of  formation. 

2. — Diocesan  Sc7iools.  „ 

I had  to  deal  with  four  Diocesan  Schools.  In  their  present  state  they  are  absolutely 
useless. 

3. — Grammar  Schools  of  Private  Foundation. 

Most  of  the  previous  observations  apply  to  this  subdivision.  The  Carrickmacross 
School  in  Monaghan,  the  Kilmore  Academy  in  Cavan,  and  the  Missionary  College  in 
Athlone,  stand  by  themselves;  and  with  respect  to  them  I beg  to  refer  to  my  Report 
upon  each. 

II — National  Schools. 

I have  no  suggestion  to  make  in  connexion 'with  the  National  Schools.  They  are 
generally  in  a state  of  high  efficiency ; and  any  defects  I have  had  occasion  to  notice 
in  my  reports  are  referable  to  a departure,  in  each  instance,  from  the  National  System. 
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HI.— Charter  Schools.  Apr^port.  10 

With  two  exceptions,  I found  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society  m good  working  Repg^-^2ssisknt 
Ol'der.  Commissioners. 

jy. Parochial  or  Church  Education  Society’s  Schools.  G.W.  Abraham,  Esq. 

Of  these  schools,  and  also  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  Schools,  I may  say,  as  will 
appear  from  my  reports,  that  they  are  miserably  inefficient.  I ascribe  their  inefficiency 
to  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  To  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers. 

2.  To  the  defects  of  the  system. 

3.  To  the  inferiority  of  the  school-books.  ■ n. 

4.  To  the  ideas  of  the  superintendents  (the  local  clergy  of  the  Established  Church; 

with  regard  to  secular  education.  , , , . ,,  . ,.  ,.  , . , 

1 The  male  teachers  are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  female  teachers,  their  wives.  They  have  themselves,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
educated  in  schools  of  the  same  description,  and,  except  m rare  instances,  are  not  likely 
to  communicate  more  instruction  than  they  themselves  received  at  school.  Iliey  are 
usually  very  illiterate.  The  salary  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  objecting  to  the  National 
System  is  too  small  to  procure  the  services  of  a qualified  teacher ; and  as  any  thing  the 
schoolmaster  might  receive  as  teacher  merely  would  be  insufficient  for  his  support,  the 
clergyman  is  obliged  to  appoint  the  same  man  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster.  Ilie 
clergyman  has  often  expressed  his  regret  to  me  that  it  is  not  in  Ins  power  to  get  rid  oi  the 
parish  clerk,  although  he  may  dismiss  the  schoolmaster;  for  not  only  are  these  teachers 
almost  invariably  ignorant,  but  we  find  them  occasionally  immoral.  And  here,  1 confess, 

I have  been  surprised  that  clergymen  should  think  it  right  to  keep  men  of  this  character 
in  their  employment  as  schoolmasters,  although  their  dismissal  should  involve  the  closing 
of  the  school.  In  one  instance  the  rector  of  the  parish  admitted  to  me  that  the  master 
was  a drunkard  and  a liar,  and  yet  he  retained  him  as  master  in  preference  to  closing  the  - 
pretence  of  a school  he  was  in  charge  of;  and  not  only  did  he  intrust  to  him  the  religious 
training  of  the  pupils,  but  directed  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Scriptural 
instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  master’s  neglect  of  the  direction  in  question 
was  mentioned  to  me  as  an  instance  of  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  principle. 

2.  I shall  content  myself  with  noticing  three  defects  in  the  Church  Education  Society 

Sy  First’.— The  scale  of  proficiency,  or  school  course,  even  supposing  it  accurately  followed 
(which  it  never  is),  drops  very  far  behind  the  National  School  course,  the  instruction 
given  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being  much  inferior  to  that  m the  corresponding 
class  of  a National  School.  . , , m. 

Second. Nothing  can  be  more  trumpery  than  the  inspection  of  these  schools.  1 lie- 

day  of  inspection  is  always  known  for  a considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express  notice 
given  to  master  and  pupils.  The  pupils  are  promoted  by  the  inspector  to  higher  classes 
in  the  scale  of  proficiency,  a year,  or  even  two  years,  before  their  proficiency  would  wan  ant 
it.  This  the  masters  have  frequently  admitted  to  me  ; and  I fear  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
connecting  this  practice  with  a very  unfortunate,  though  well-meant  rule,  which  1 

™ Third  defect  in  the  system— a rule,  according  to  which  the  master  receives  a shilling 
gratuity  from  the  Society  for  every  pupil  promoted.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a school  m 
which  the  inspector’s  report  would  not  lead  you  to  believe  that  every  thing  was  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  possible ; and  when  defects  are  glanced  at,  it-  is  alter  the  wildest 
fashion,  and  usually  by  way  of  suggestion  that  “ a little  more  attention  be  paid  to  such  Or 

SU?  TheTchool-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the  old  stock  of  the 
•Kildare -place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time.  The  only  geography 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  is  a compendium  of  about  twenty  pages;  and  their  spelling-books 
give  them  no  assistance  whatever  in  learning  the  derivation  of  words-  Indeed,  1 have  not 
visited  a single  Church  Education  Society  School  in  which  the  pupils  had  been  taught 
any  thing  with  respect  to  the  roots  of  words,  or  the  nature  and  power  of  prefixes  and 
affixes,  with  which  the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  are  so  familiar. 

4.  I have  found  the  local  clergy  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  the  secular  instruction 
given  in  their  schools  than  it  would  seem  to  claim,  viewed  even  as  nothing  more  than  a 
medium  of  religious  teaching.  I have  generally  observed  that  in  entering  then- visits  m 
the  Report  Book  they  make  no  allusion  to  the  result  or  nature  of  the  examination  they 
hold,  beyond  mentioning  occasionally  that  they  heard  the  pupils  read  a chapter  m the 
Bible  or  New  Testament.  In  many  schools  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading-book.  The 
following  circumstance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  clerical  superintendents  of 
the  parish  schools.  The  master  of  a school  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  in  fillmg  up  the 
printed  form  of  return  sent  to  him  by  the  Commission,  wrote  what  follows  under  the  head 
of  “ General  Remarks  : ” “ The  Holy  Scriptures  is  (sic)  compared  to  a lamp,  and  a school- 
master to  give  light  and  teach;  and  as  the  (sic)  make  the  simple  wise  ™to^aI^Tove  I am 
are  taught  here  daily,  although  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  the  abovel  am 
taghTby  Savior,  if  I love  him.  to  feed  hie  Iambs,  together  mth  mttoebo 
keening  and  mensuration.”  I drew  the  attention  of  Archdeacon  Russell,  of  Clontibiet, 
the  Sector  of  the  place,  to  this  production,  when  he  admitted  that  noteSv 

illiterate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  invaluable  teacher,  and  one  whose  loss  could  not  eas  y 
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ASTO  M SUp,?lied;,  I.  had  0cca”0*  also  to  notice  before  another  clergyman,  the  rector  of 
— Monaghan,  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  words,  exhibited  in  a school  in 
Reports  of  Assistant  ms  neighbourhood ; but  he  asked  me  to  bear  m mind  that  it  was  a Scriptural  school— as 
Commissioners.  if  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  were  incompatible. 

G.W.  Abraham,  Esq.  _ I am  not  aware  that  I can  offer  any  suggestion  for  the  reform  of  those  schools.  Although 
in  very  many  instances  biult  from  public  funds,  their  management  is  almost  invariably 
secuied  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  they  are  under  their  absolute  control. 

it  is  quite  possible  these  observations  may  have  travelled  into  topics  not  before  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners  when  they  desired  to  have  a statement  of  our  views  upon  the 
subject  generally.  I should  have  preferred  a more  limited  discretion ; but  under  the 
dnections  contained  in  your  letter,  I thought  I should  best  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
visitec/lerS  Statlllg  eveiy  thmg  that  occurred  t0  me  ^ connexion  with  the  schools  I had 
I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

George  Whitley  Abraham. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 


E.W.  M'Biain,  Esq.,  Frederick  William  M‘Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

23rd  December,  1856. 

Sir,— In  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  that  I should  furnish  them 
rff<At  -°[  gfpral  ,mPressions  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my 
business  as  Assistant-Commissioner,  particularly  with  regard  to  special  classes  of  schools 

or  1 be«  *»  — ******* 

Parish  Schools. 

Tlw  efficiency  of  these  establishments  appeared  to  me  to  depend  mainly  on  two  causes— 

rust,  the  appointment  of  a qualified  teacher. 

Second,  the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergyman. 

To  secure  the  services  of  a good  teacher  a suitable  salary  must  be  provided : in  many 
parishes  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  result  lias  been  that  the  school  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  or  inferior  master.  This  evil  will  continue  until  the  teacher  is 
adequately  remunerated,  as  it  is  quite  idle  to  expect  that  the  miserable  stipend,  from  which 
seho°lma®ters  throughout  the  country  now  draw  their  scanty  subsistence, 
will  evei  attract  any  other  than  a very  inferior  class  of  teachers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  desideratum  is  money. 

The  next  important  circumstance  which  determines  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  is 
referable  to  the  superintendence  of  the  local  clergy.  Generally  speaking,  I think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  true  that  the  usefulness  of  a parochial  school  (cceteris  paribus)  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  local  clergy  in  its  welfare.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  moral  influence  not  merely  over  the  pupils,  but  as  regards  the  teachers  themselves 
bj  thl  c?nsc!en*ious  cl"gyman,  whose  frequent  presence  in  the  school- 
+ attests ^his  sense  of  the  vitally  important,  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  has 
fhfnn!  ?. SaK!  Schoo,1.t?  be  good  must  have  a friend:  the  best,  and  in  many  cases 

the  only  fuend  of  the  parochial  school,  is  the  parochial  minister. 

lie  best  discharges  his  duty  whose  examinations  embrace  the  secular  as  well  as  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

the  A016  ^alue  t0  the  labours  of  the  clergyman  in  reference  to  this  class  of 
schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  subjected  otherwise  to  any  adequate  supervision. 

them  A'®’  n°  doubV'}  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
and  subject  to  the  annual  inspection  of  their  officers ; but  the  hurried  yearly  visits  paid  to 
the  schook  by  these  gentlemen,  however  conscientious  or  indefatigable  in  the  performance 
resSts!'  7 be’  Cami0t’  1 fGar'  be  regarded  as  Wodnc^o  of  any  ve?y  beneS 

par°Slial  Sch°oIs,are  vei'y  badIJ  suppled  with  school  furniture,  books,  and 
® }VchiH  requisites ; and,  of  course,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  will  be  more  or  less  affected.  y 

Diocesan  Schools. 

of  MKrS.in  i"  ">y  district,  vie.,  the  Diocesan  School 

the  tom  ofSlowISaaS’  “ D'stnct  JDloceiam  School  of  Ossory  and  Leighlin,  held  in 

Neither  of  these  schools  is,  at  the  present  time,  of  much  practical  nse.  The  former 
“*  *he  Penod  of  my  visit,  only  thirteen  pupils  on  the  roll  (all  of  them  day 
hoys)  of  whom  five  were  the  master’s  own  children.  ’ y 

The  schoolhouse  is  an  old-fashioned,  richety  building,  situate  in  the  town  of  Haas  That 
hoarders  would  not  be  lihely  to  be  attracted  to  the  locality,  is  easily  intelligible ; but  cer- 
taxnly  one  does  at  first  feel  some  surprise  that  a school  such  as  this,  placed  in  the  heart  of 
a wealthy  and  flourishing  district,  in  a county  town  numbering  3,500  inhabitants,  and  having 
no  rival,  is  not  attended  by  a respectable  number  of  day  pupils.  The  wonder  increases 
when  you  add  that  the  master  has  a secured  income  of  some  £60  per  annum  arising  from 
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the  diocesan  contributions,  and  a free  house  repaired  by  the  coulity— that  there  are  no  other  Appendix  to 
schools  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  except  the  Parochial  and  National  Schools  for  the  Report. 
poorer  classes — and,  lastly,  that  the  master  himself  is  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  teacher.  Reports  of  Assistant 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  Commissioners. 
■decline  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  Protestant  chil-  i'.'W.  M.‘Blain,.Esq., 
dren  in  the  locality  to  maintain  it. 

Formerly,  Roman  Catholics  did  attend  the  school ; but  latterly,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  their  clergy,  they  have  been  withdrawn,  although  no  interference  with  the 
religious  principles  of  the  pupils  was  ever  charged  against  the  master.  Mr.  Lane,  however 
(the  Principal  of  the  institution)  is  a Protestant  clergyman ; and,  from  what  I could  learn 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  there,  I do  not  consider  it  at  all  probable  that  Roman  Catholic 
parents  will  send  their  children  to  the  Diocesan  School  so  long  as  its  sole  master  is  a Pro- 
testant clergyman,  no  matter  how  exalted  his  attainments  or  how  pure  his  character  may  be. 

This,  in  reality,  appears  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the  school. 

The  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  as  assistant-master  -would  (as  suggested  in  the 
eourse  of  the  inquiry  held  by  the  Commissioners  at  Naas),  in  all  likelihood,  induce  a 
return  of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys ; and  I may  add,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would 
be  increased  if  the  education  imparted  partook  somewhat  more  of  the.  commercial  character. 

With  regard  to  the  District  Diocesan  School  of  Ossory  and  Lciglilin,  that  is  a still  more 
remarkable  failure  than  the  school  at  Naas.  The  old  diocesan  schoolhouse  having  become 
dilapidated,  the  master,  who  is  also  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  (Rev.  D.  H. 

Scott),  removed  about  two  years  ago  to  a private  house  in  the  town,  where  he  now  holds  the 
Diocesan  School,  so  called.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  only  two  pupils  present, 
and  there  is,  I fear,  but  slender  chance  of  the  school  reviving  under  present  circumstances. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  who  preceded  Mr.  Scott  in  the  school,  had  upwards  of  forty 
boarders  and  thirty  day  scholars.  Mr.  Scott  has  not  a single  boarder,  and  very  few  day 
boys  indeed. 

Carlow  is  a remarkably  good  town,  containing  upwards  of  9,000  inhabitants,  and  a large 
and  respectable  Protestant  population;  and  yet  Mr.  Scott,  with  an  income  of  £120  per 
annum,  derived  from  the  diocesan  fees,  is  unable  to  draw  to  his  school  a dozen  pupils. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  town  haring  private  schools  or  classes, 
to  which,  although  not  in  any  way  endowed,  the  majority  of  the  respectable  Protestant 
children  resort  for  their  education. 

The  Diocesan  Schools  in  Ireland,  with  few  exceptions,  have  proved  failures.  The 
Clare-street  Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  the  14th  April,  1851,  say  that,  “ This  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  masters,  which  is  alike  distasteful  to  the 
clergy  and  masters ; and,  partly,  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  many  of  the  schoolhouses, 
for  the  repairs  of  which  no  funds  beyond  a voluntary  presentment  by  a Grand  Jury  are 
provided  by  law.” 

A dditional  reasons  are  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  these  establishments  are  not 
subject  to  any  inspection  or  visitation,  and  that  no  adequate  control  is  exercised  over  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  respective  schools. 

National  Schools. 

As  these  schools  are  regularly  and  frequently  examined  by  the  competent  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  National  Board,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any 
remarks  as  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  I must  be  permitted  to  state,  however,  that  in 
several  instances  I have  found  teachers  not  at  all  qualified  for  their  positions  or  duties, 
and  schoolhouses  and  rooms  quite  unsuited  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  Further,  I would 
observe,  that  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  requiring  a certain  average  attendance  to 
be  attained  at  their  schools  as  a condition  of  their  being  entitled  to  certain  advantages, 
throw  a temptation  in  the  teacher’s  way  of  falsifying  the  averages,  and  consequently  the 
statements  of  the  average  attendance  at  these  schools  must  be  received  with  some  reserve. 

In  one  school  a master  admitted  to  me  .that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  recording 
a larger  attendance  of  pupils  than  actually  occurred  on  the  given  day ; and,  when  I asked 
him  why  he  concealed  that  fact  from  the  Inspector  but  admitted  same  to  me,  he  accounted 
for  the  difference  by  the  remark  that  he  was  speaking  to  me  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

In  general,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  are  inadequate,  and  they 
are  thus  very  seldom  able  to  maintain  the  social  position  which  so  much  contributes  to 
the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  schoolmaster’s  office. 

Almost  all  the  National  Endowed  Schools  in  my  district  were  under  the  management  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  many  of  these 
schools  the  duty  of  visiting  and  superintendence  is  very  inadequately  dischai-ged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  but  seldom  do  they  undertake  the  business  of  examining  the 
children  in  their  secular  attainments.  They  probably  consider  that  the  efficient  inspection 
conducted  by  the  paid  officers  of  the  National  Board  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  any 
active  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  at  least  so  far  as  secular  instruction  is 
concerned. 

Almost  everywhere  in  my  district  the  National  Schools  are  regarded  by  the  people  and 
spoken  of  as  “the  Catholic  schools,”  and  this  impression  on  the  popular  mind  is  strengthened 
by  the  unfortunate  choice  so  generally  made  in  the  locality  of  the  schools,  viz.,  the  chapel- 
yard,  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Slight  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  has  exercised  a powerful 
deterrent  effect  on  the  attendance  of  Protestant  children  at  those  schools. 

C 
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Appendix  to  The  Erasmus  Smith  Schools. 

Report. 

. Only  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  was  in  my  district,  viz., 

B^Co!™fsstol™lant  Drogheda  Grammar  School.  This  class  of  schools  is  entirely  under  the  control  and 
F.W.M‘Blain  Esq  management  of  the  head-master,  who  is  subject  to  no  manner  of  inspection  or  visitation, 
dl.d.  ’ ” and  who  has  received  no  rules  from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  to  guide  him  in  the  dis- 

charge of  his  duty.  I think  this  state  of  things,  while  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  Charter 
regulating  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  is  also  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
which  would  be  much  promoted  by  a regular  and.  adequate  inspection.  I may  observe 
that  the  masters  themselves  appear  to  desire  inspection. 

Two  other  matters  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this  school — first,  the  education 
given  is  scarcely  of  that  practical  character  which  the  wants  of  the  locality  require.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  destined 
for  the  university,  and  that  the  remainder  generally  turn  to  commercial  or  manufacturing 
pursuits ; it  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  leading  importance  to  give  a good  mercantile 
education,  and  with  it  to  combine  instruction  in  modern  languages.  At  present  the 
modem  languages  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  course  of  instruction : such  of  the  pupils 
as  choose  may  learn  French,  but  then  it  is  an  extra,  and  not  taught  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours.  Second,  the  small  college  exhibitions  of  £8  or  £10  a-year,  which  are 
reserved  for  the  competition  of  pupils  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools,  are  quite 
too  inadequate  in  amount  to  offer  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  A judicious  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  exhibitions  and  increase  the  pecuniary 
value  of  each. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  these  exhibitions  on  their  present  footing,  as  they  are  altogether 
inoperative  for  the  purpose  originally  contemplated  by  their  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  English  schools  founded  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  a paid  officer  of  the  Board.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  that  the  work  of  inspection  of  these  schools,  now  1 13  in  number, 
can  be  adequately  discharged  by  a single  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  physical  or 
mental  endowments  may  be.  The  schools  are  ramified  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  must,  I apprehend,  be  a very  great  strain  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  now  dis- 
charges the  arduous  duties  of  Inspector,  to  visit  and  examine  each  of  these  schools,  as  he 
informs  me  he  does,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  each  year.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  Inspectors  appointed,  and  two  inspections  annually  of  their  respective  districts. 

It  would  also  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  premiums  were  given  to 
the  pupils  for  proficiency  as  well  as  for  regular  attendance,  to  which  latter,  by  the  present 
regulations,  they  are  confined. 

A further  circumstance,  affecting  the  class  of  children  attracted  to  the  schools,  is 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  Governors,  which  enforces  the  daily  reading  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  children  who  are  able  to  read.  This  rule  is 
naturally  obnoxious  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  will,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that  the 
benefits  of  these  establishments  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
community.  In  general,  too,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  inadequate  in  amount. 


Incorporated  Society’s  Schools. 

The  schools  in  my  district  belonging  to  this  society  were  the  Santry  Training  School, 
the  Dundalk  Institution,  the  Celbridge  Female  Institution,  a male  day  school  in  Arklow, 
another  in  Dublin,  and  male  and  female  day  schools  in  Trim. 

The  Incorporated  Society  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  excellent  system  of  compe- 
titive examinations  which  it  has  introduced,  and  by  the  result  of  which  the  admission  of 
free  boarders  on  the  foundation  of  the  three  first-named  institutions  is  determined.  The 
usefulness,  however,  of  these  establishments  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
abolition  of  the  rule  which  restricts  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  pupils  of  those 
schools  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  daily  given  to  all  the  children  in  attendance. 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to  exclude  from  the  competition  all  those  children,  no 
matter  what  their  Scriptural  knowledge  may  be,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  National 
or  other  schools,  in  which  Scriptural  instruction  is  not  enforced  on  all  who  attend  the  same. 

There  is  no  paid  inspector  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  visit  their  schools, 
that  duty  being  gratuitously  discharged  by  an  annual  deputation  of  the  Society.  I think, 
however,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  if  a competent  person  were 
appointed  and  paid,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  duty  of  regularly  inspecting,  two  or  three 
times  every  year,  the  various  establishments  of  the  Society,  and  reporting  to  the  general 
Board  his  opinion  thereon. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  on  the  Board. of  the  Society  several  gentlemen 
of  high  educational  attainments,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  them  that  they  devote  a consid- 
erable portion  of  their  time  each  year  to  the  arduous  labour  of  conducting  the  examinations 
held  in  the  different  schools  of  the  Society.  It  cannot,  however,  be  calculated  as  a matter 
of  certainty  that  there  will  always  be  on  the  Board  a sufficient  number  of  members  able 
and  willing  to  discharge  this  duty,  for  which  no  remuneration  is  allowed ; and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a paid  inspector, 
responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duty  assigned  to  him 
The  disadvantage  attending  the  inspection,  as  conducted  by  the  annual  deputation  from 
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the  Society,  is  that  full  notice  of  their  intention  to  visit  must  be  given  to  the  schoolmaster  Appendix  to 
beforehand,  so  that  he  has  ample  time  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  ■whereas  a paid  Report. 
inspector  might  visit  the  school  with  or  without  notice,  as  deemed  advisable.  Reports  of  Assistant 

Commissioners. 

Royal  Schools.  f.W.  M'Blain,  Esq. 

The  only  one  in  my  district  was  the  Carysfort  Royal  School.  Here  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  locality  receive  a gratuitous  education.  The  school  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  as  useful  as  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment  would  lead  one  to  expect;  it  is, 
in  fact,  not  at  all  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  ordinary  class  of  country  National  schools.  The 
district  is  very  wild,  and  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
Bchool ; but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  the  total  absence  of  inspection  and  supervision  is  in 
this  case  connected  with  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  school. 

The  Clare-street  Commissioners  do  not  personally  visit  the  schools  which,  like  this,  are 
nominally  under  their  management ; neither  have  they  the  services  of  paid  inspectors. 

The  result  is  that  the  master  is  left  entirely  to  himself,  without  the  semblance  of  check  or 
control  over  his  proceedings,  and  without  the  stimulus  to  exertion  which  the  prospect  of 
inspection  would  be  sure  to  supply. 


Schools  taught  by  Religious  Teachers. 

I think  it  right  to  mention  these  schools  as  being  distinguished  by  certain  special 

I visited  several  boys’  schools  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  several  girls’ 
schools,  either  taught  by  or  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Roman  Catholic 
ladies  belonging  to  various  religious  orders.  I was  much  impressed  with  the  general  aspect 
presented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order,  combined  with 
the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools  have  in  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning  in  which  they  are  instructed.  . 

The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils  an  influence 
based  on  the  distinction  that  these  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion for  no  private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of  a sacred  and 
self-imposed  duty.  , , . _ . . , , 

In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  the  schools  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction,  not  merely  that  they  are 
themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method  for  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  then-  schools. 


Change  of  Site  of  Schools. 


There  are  some  Endowed  Schools  which  are  quite  inoperative  for  good  in  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  which  if  transferred  elsewhere,  might  become  efficient  An 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Navan  Endowed  School.  That  establishment,  although 
possessed  of  ample  funds,  does  not  appear  at  any  period  of  its  existence  to  have  attained 
any  degree  of  success.  No  doubt  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  past  times  by  the  shameful 
mismanagement  and  jobbery  which  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  its  affairs ; but  now  that 
these  causes  have  long  since  disappeared,  there  seems  as  little  prospect  as  ever  of  any 

appreciable  improvement  in  its  condition.  _ 

The  school,  situate  in  a dirty  and  very  unattractive  country  town,  is  not  likely  to  draw 
boarders ; and  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  being  Roman  Catholics,  their  children 
will  obviously  attend,  in  preference,  the  flourishing  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  the  town. 
The  Protestant  children  are  very  few,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  in  number  to  support  a 


school.  . , . ..  x, 

If  the  founder’s  will  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  this  is  just  the  case  in  which  the 
experiment  of  removing  the  school  to  another  locality  might  fitly  be  tried-  The  school  is 
under  the  Clare-street  Board,  and  of  course  never  inspected. 

In  my  special  report  on  this  school  I called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  head  master 
has  no  control  over  the  under  master  ; the  result  being  that  where  there  is  a want  of  cordial 
and  co-operative  feeling  between  these  parties,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  must  neces- 
sarily be  impaired.  It  appears  to  me  that  a school  properly  organized  should,  like  an 
army,  have  but  one  head,  and  that  where  the  authority  is  divided,  no  great  amount  of 
success  will  be  achieved. 


Charity  Boarding  Schools  in  Dublin. 

As  my  labours  were  much  conversant  with  the  metropolitan  district,  my  attention  was 
frequently  directed  to  the  parochial  and  other  small  charity  boarding  establishments  in 
Dublin.  The  general  impression  produced  on  my  mind  after  visiting  them  was  unfavour- 
able to  their  continuance  in  their  present  form.  _ Children  brought  up  in  these  schools  are 
not  likely  to  acquire  that  self-reliance  and  experience  of  the  world  which  are  so  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  the  struggles  of  afterlife,  and,  therefore,  I think  that  those  parishes  have 
acted  wisely,  which,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  have  broken  up  their  boarding  establish- 
ments, and  made  some  other  provision  for  the  support  of  their  orphans  and  destitute 
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children.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  purpose  has  been  (in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society)  to  place  out  the  children  in  the  houses  of  farmers  and  nurses 
of  good  character,  residing  in  country  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  parochial  or  other 
poor  school.  This  plan,  while  it  avoids  the  evils  incidental  to  the  boarding-school  system, 
is  also  found  to  he  more  economical  in  practice,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  funds  will,  in 
this  way,  provide  for  a greater  number  of  children  than  if  they  were  congregated  together 
in  one  establishment.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placing  out 
the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  and  with  the  ample  safeguards  devised  by  that  Society 
for  securing  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  children  under  their  care,  it  does  seem  that  this 
arrangement  is  more  beneficial  than  the  old  boarding-school  system.  Several  Roman 
Catholic  charitable  bodies  have,  I observe,  also  followed  this  mode  of  providing  for  their 
orphans.  I should  add  that  all  the  clergymen  to  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject,  expressed 
opinions  unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools. 

Superannuation  and  Promotion  of  Teachers. 

There  are  two  important  points  bearing  directly  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and 

consequently  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 

one  is,  that  some  provision  should  be  made,  wherever  practicable,  for  meritorious  teachers 
who  have  become  incapacitated  for  duty  by  age  or  infirmity ; and  the  other  is,  that  some 
system  of  promotion  or  reward  should  be  adopted  whereby  teachers  may  be  stimulated  to 
greater  exertions.  For  want  of  the  former,  many  men  have  been  permitted,  from  motives 
of  compassion,  to  continue  as  teachers  of  schools  long  after  they  have  lost  the  necessary 
health  and  strength  required  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  their  duties ; and  for  want  of 
the  latter,  schoolmasters  have,  in  too  many  cases,  lapsed  into  indolence  and  apathy.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject : I merely  indicate  the 
defects  which  appear  to  exist  in  most  of  our  large  educational  institutions.  The  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith  do  not  grant  any  retiring  pensions  or  allowances  to  their  teachers,  no 
matter  what  their  length  of  service  or  their  merits  may  have  been.  One  instance  of  the 
cruel  operation  of  this  rule  came  under  my  notice,  at  Donadea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
where  two  teachers  (a  husband  and  wife),  after  a faithful  service  of  thirty-one  years, 
were,  in  their  old  age,  for  no  fault  on  their  part,  dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the 
Board  without  any  pension  or  remuneration  whatever.  The  Incorporated  Society  appear, 
in  some  cases,  to  have  made  provision  for  their  old  and  infirm  teachers ; and  the  National 
Board  have,  I believe,  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  gratuities  to  deserving  teachers  who 
have  become  old  or  infirm  in  their  service.  I do  not,  however,  consider  that  in  either 
case  is  the  provision  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  The  Clare-street  Commissioners  do 
not  provide,  by  pension  or  otherwise,  for  their  old  or  infirm  masters. 

With  regard  to  a system  of  promotion,  I think  it  of  great  importance  that  schoolmasters 
should  be  encouraged  to  greater  diligence  by  the  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  better 
schools  or  higher  situations  in  the  disposal  of  their  employers.  In  none  of  our  existing 
educational  establishments  does  it  appear  to  me  that  sufficient  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  secure  this  important  object. 

I have  observed,  that  in  several  cases  teachers  of  schools  have,  by  way  of  eking  out 
their  scanty  salaries,  procured  themselves  to  be  appointed  to  local  situations — such  as 
clerks  of  savings’  banks  or  loan  funds,  postmasters,  clerks  of  petty  sessions,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  employments,  by  distracting  the  masters  from  their  school  business, 
and  sometimes  interfering  with  the  school  hours,  have  a direct  tendency  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Want  of  Records  and  Accounts. 

In  very  few  instances  have  I found  that  proper  records  of  the  schools  which  came  under 
my  notice  have  been  preserved,  or  that  proper  books  of  account  have  been  kept.  Owing 
to  neglect  in  these  particulars  I have  often  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  simplest  matters  bearing  on  the  past  history,  or  the  expenditure  and  funds  of 
the  schools.  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  educational  trust 
funds  should  be  intrusted,  wherever  it  can  be  effected,  to  lay  and  not  clerical  hands,  and 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  laymen  understand  and  manage  pecuniary  matters  and  affairs 
of  business  better  than  clergymen. 

Custody  of  Muniments. 

1 would  suggest  that  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  safe  custody  of 
original  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  endowed  schools.  Many  of  these  instruments 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  and  irresponsible  parties,  and  many  have  been  lost  or  are  not 
forthcoming  now,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  or  default  of  the  individuals  to  whose 
care  they  were  intrusted.  Of  course  where  the  muniments  of  title  have  been  lost  or  cannot 
be  produced,  the  security  of  the  endowment  will  be  imperilled,  and  that  this  is  no  merely 
tanciiul  danger,  several  cases  of  schools  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  sufficiently  attest. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  some  proper  place  of  depository  should 
be  provided,  where  the  trust  deeds  and  other  muniments  of  endowed  schools  may  be 
lodged  for  safe  preservation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
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Edward  Pennefather,  Esq. 

6,  Fitzwilliam-place,  24th  January,  1857. 

Sik, — I have  received  your  letter,  stating  that  you  had  been  directed  by  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  to  request  that  I would 
transmit  to  you,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners,  notes  of  general  impressions  with  respect 
to  Endowed  Schools,  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my  business  as  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  particularly  with  regard  to  special  classes  of  schools  and  general  causes  of 
efficiency  or  inefficiency. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  I visited  I found  a large  number  of  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion ; and  I also  found,  among  various  sects  and  different  classes,  a strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  Scriptural  education,  which  to  a great  extent  was  carried  out. 

I would,  however,  premise  that,  with  regard  to  certain  classes  of  schools,  I do  not  consider 
I had  much  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  by  comparison.  I inspected  but  one  Royal 
school,  and  found  but  one  diocesan  school  in  operation.  I think  I was  called  upon  to  visit 
but  one  school  under  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  but  one  English  school 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Royal  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  Royal  School  at  Armagh,  I have  not  lost  the  favourable  impression 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  present  masters,  the  extent  of  education  afforded,  and  the  general 
good  management  of  the  school ; and  I look  forward  to  its  increase  in  pupils,  and  consequent 
advance. 

Diocesan  Schools. 

The  diocesan  school  at  Downpatrick,  would,  I think,  be  rendered  much  more  useful,  if 
an  assistant  master  were  employed  ; one  man,  however  efficient,  cannot,  in  a school  where 
various  branches  of  instruction  are  given,  bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  boys  of  different 
ages,  varied  attainments,  and  with  different  objects  in  life.  I cannot  but  think  that,  if  an 
additional  master  were  employed,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  attending 
the  school,  which  would  more  than  meet  the  increased  expenditure  which  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  master  would  occasion.  I believe,  there  are  many  parents,  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a school  such  as  the  diocesan  school  at  Downpatrick, 
so  supplied,  would  offer.  I think,  also,  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  the  super- 
annuation of  the  head  master.  I can  conceive,  that  by  increasing  years,  or  the  enfeebled 
health  of  the  master,  a school,  large  in  number,  and  extensive  in  usefulness,  might  dwindle 
into  but  a school  in  name. 

The  school  has  been  built  and  repaired  by  Grand  Jury  presentment.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  presentment  for  repairs  is  compulsory  on  the  Grand  Jury,  under  the  6 & 7 Wm. 
IV.  c.  115,  s.  96.  In  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  I cannot 
call  to  mind  an  instance  of  such  a presentment.  If  it  be  not  compulsory  on  the  Grand  Jury 
to  present  for  repairs,  if  they  found  a school  but  nominal,  they  might,  and  probably  would, 
refuse  the  presentment,  and  thus  the  benefit  of  such  an  establishment  might  finally  be  lost. 

The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  which  I visited,  were  English  day 
schools.  The  general  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  favourable.  The  houses  usually 
are  suitable.  In  many  instances  the  schools  are  subject  to  clerical  inspection,  as  well  as 
the  inspection  by  the  officer  of  the  Governors  of  the  Board,  and  the  Governors  admit  the 
inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  If,  however,  the  inspection  were  left  to  the 
Governors  alone,  I do  not  consider  that  their  annual  inspection  is  by  any  means  adequate. 
The  salaries,  generally  speaking,  given  by  the  Governors,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  efficient  masters : they  are,  however,  in  many  instances  increased  by  the  master 
filling  the  place  of  parish  clerk,  and  receiving  the  salary  attached  to  that  office.  In  addition 
to  the  salaries  allowed  by  them,  the  Governors  give  a gratuity  to  the  teachers,  if  the  school 
is  reported  as  satisfactory,  and  in  some  instances,  the  income  of  the  master  is  increased  by 
local  subscriptions. 

Parochial  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  parochial  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 

I think  their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adequate  means.  The  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  appear  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a class  of  competent  professional 
inspectors,  for  the  provision  of  adequate  salaries  for  masters  and  monitors,  and  for  afford- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  school  requisites.  The  salaries  are  rarely  of  an  amount  to  com- 
pensate the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  salaries  are  often 
augmented  by  the  same  man  filling  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk ; and  though 
the  duties  are  consistent,  the  latter  is  a freehold  office,  from  which  the  clerk  cannot  be 
removed  except  for  misconduct,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  (see  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  37, 
s.  63),  and  one  can  conceive  a variety  of  instances  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  discharge 
him  from  his  mastership,  which  would  afford  no  ground  for  removing  him  from  his  clerkship. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  some  few  instances,  that  either  to  make  up  a salary,  or  in  lieu 
of  a salary,  land  has  been  given  to  the  master.  The  occupation  of  land,  especially  if  a man’s 
livelihood  is  in  a great  measure  derived  from  it,  necessarily  engages  a larger  portion  of  his  ' 
attention  than  is  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  schoolmaster;  it 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  there  is  a vacation  at  harvest  time,  for  there  is  seed  time  as  well, 
and  markets  to  be  attended.  The  clerical  inspection  to  which  these  schools  are  subject  is 
of  great  advantage ; besides  the  benefit  to  the  schools  themselves,  I think  it  tends  to  increase 
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the  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  in  education  generally,  and  the  inspection  of  other 
schools  may  supply  useful  suggestions  for  the  management  of  schools  in  their  own  parishes. 
This  inspection,  which  I found  was  frequently  termed  diocesan,  is,  however,  but  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  clergy,  and  their  other’  avocations  prevent  as  frequent  inspection  as  the  case 
requires,  and  it  is  not  unattended  with  expense.  The  clerical  inspection  may,  perhaps,  have 
a disadvantage  in  this,  that  where  several  clergymen  take  the  duty  in  turn,  some  may 
entertain  different  views  respecting  the  merits  of  different  parts  of  education,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a uniformity  of  action,  which  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  makes  the  comparative  state 
of  different  schools  more  apparent.  To  the  frequent  visits  of  the  clergy  to  their  own  paro- 
chial schools  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached,  and  in  some  instances,  I think  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  secular  education  of  the  children  would  be  desirable. 

National  Schools. 


With  respect  to  the  National  schools,  the  supply  of  school  requisites  is  ample,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  the  books  for  secular  education  are  remarkably  good ; the  salaries 
for  the  masters  and  monitors  appear  adequate ; a good  deal  is  done  in  the  way  of  inspection, 
but  I think  the  inspection  should  be  more  frequent— in  many  cases  it  occurs  but  twice,  in 
some  but  once  a-year.  In  some  instances,  Saturday  is  the  day  on  which  religious  instruction 
is  given : I do  not  think  the  day  well  selected,  as  the  attendance  on  that  day  is  always  thin ; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  I found  that  religious  instruction  was  only  given  occasionally 
on  that  day,  the  masters  considering  that  this  was  a department  rather  fcr  the  priest  of  the 
parish  than  for  themselves. 

Christian  Brothers  and  other  Schools. 

In  the  school  under  the  management  of  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
which  I was  directed  to  visit,  I found  the  teaching  efficient,  and  the  masters  zealously 
devoted  to  their  work. 

The  schools  under  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  ! reported  upon,  were,  I think,  two  m 
number,  they  are  conducted  with  method  and  regularity,  and  the  endowments  appeared  to  be 
managed  with  care  and  attention. 

I visited  but  one  English  day  school  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ; it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  subject  to  any  inspection,  save  such  as  is  voluntarily  given  by  the  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church  in  the  parish;  and  with  reference  to  this  school,  I beg  to  refer  to 
my.  report.  . 

To  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  education  by  different  classes  of  persons  in 
Belfast,  I attribute  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the  schools  in  that  town.  I was  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  at  Belfast,  and  I beg  to  refer  to 
my  report  on  this  establishment. 

I was  informed  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  linen  manufacture  in  its  various 
stages  was  carried  on,  that  the  children  are  removed  from  school  at  an  earlier  period  than 
formerly, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  business;  this  was  assigned  in  some  instances 
as  the  cause  of  the  pupils  not  being  more  advanced.  In  order  to  make  good  the  loss 
thus  occasioned,  I found  that  night  schools  for  young  persons  had  in  some  instances  been 
established,  these  were  held  in  the  schoolrooms  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  day  time  by 
the  children.  , ... 

It  appears  to  me  that  every  endowed  school  should  be  subject  to  frequent  inspection  by 
competent  persons,  that  this  inspection  should  not  take  place  at  stated  times,  but  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  unexpected.  I think  this  particularly  necessary  in  case  of  endowed  schools 
which  are  not  in.  connexion  with  any  board  or  society.  Where  an  endowment  comes  into 
operation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grantor,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  see  that  his 
intentions  are  carried  out ; but  those  who  succeed  him  may  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the 
object,  and  thus  the  intention  of  the  donor  be,  more  or  less,  frustrated.  It  appears  to  me 
also  that  the  inspectors  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  should  respectively,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  carry  on  their  inspection  in  a uniform  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  for  the  poorer  class  of  children,  I think,  as  a general  rule,  no 
person  should  be  appointed  a master  who  had  not  been  trained  in  a suitable  training  estab- 
lishment ; and  that  in  this  class  of  school  there  should  be  paid  monitors.  The  school  at  large 
is  benefited  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  such  a post  is  a stimulus 
to  every  pupil,  it  tends  to  provide  efficient  assistance  to  the  master  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  under  a competent  master  it  is  a step  towards  the  future  training  of  such  of  the 
pupils  as  may  hereafter  become  schoolmasters 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Pennefather. 


W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  &c. 


William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

49,  Mountjoy-square,  13th  December,  1856. 

Sm  —As  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  desire  to  have  the  general  impressions  with  respect 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  produced  on  my  mind  in  the  transaction  of  my  duties  as  Assistant 
Commissioner,  I beg  to  state  that  in  my  tour  of  inspection  I visited  the  Royal  schools  ot 
Enniskillen  and  Raphoe,  the  Diocesan  schools  of  Derry  and  Ballymena,  several  schools  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  two  considerable  classes  of  schools  on  the  foundation  ot 
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Colonel  Robertson,  and  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  in  addition  to  a large  number  of 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  many  on  private  endowments,  unconnected  with  public  bodies. 

Royal  Schools. 

As  regards  the  Royal  schools,  I cannot  but  think  that  the  excellent  establishment  at  Raphoe 
is  unfairly  circumstanced,  in  comparison  with  its  sister  Royal  schools.  All  the  latter  have 
attached  to  them  valuable  exhibitions,  which  constitute  strong  inducements  to  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  them,  in  preference  to  the  Raphoe  school,  which  is  by  some 
unfortunate  accident  deprived  of  this  collateral  advantage.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  it  were 
much  to  be  desired  that  adequate  retiring  allowances  could  be  provided  for  the  head  masters 
of  Royal  schools,  after  they  have  spent  their  youth  and  strength  in  the  arduous  and  exhaust- 
ing labours  of  education,  in  its  higher  branches. 

Colonel  Robertson’s  Schools,  in  County  Donegal. 

The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Colonel  Robertson,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  subsisting 
in  every  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  constitute  a class  of  endowments  which  deserve  to 
be  specially  noticed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  upon  a suit  instituted  to  regulate  this  charity,  declared 
(by  decree,  dated  7th  March,  1803)  that  these  bequests  should  be  considered  as  a bequest  of 
a sum  of  £300  for  the  benefit  of  each-  parish ; and  it  appearing  that  there  were  thirty-one 
parishes  in  the  diocese,  he  decreed  the  bequests  to  amount  to  a sum  of  £9,300,  and  he  directed 
that  the  trustees  should  submit  to  the  Master  a scheme  for  the  founding  and  conducting  of 
the  schools. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  a report  was  made  by  the  Master  (Westby),  bearing  date 
the  1 1th  March,  1805,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  the  Master  reported  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  this  charity  that  in  every  parish  the  clergyman  thereof 
should  procure  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre  of  land,  with  a good  title  thereto ; and  that  the  plan 
of  a schoolhouse  should  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  arid,  when  approved,  that  a sum  of 
£30  should  be  paid  for  the  building  each  schoolhouse. 

He  also  found  that  £3  was  a proper  sum  to  be  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of  books  and 
incidental  expenses  for  each  school. 

He  further  found  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should,  at  each  annual  visitation,  appoint 
a visitor  for  the  parishes  contained  in  each  barony,  who  should  at  least  visit  the  schools  ou 
the  foundation  within  the  limits  twice  in  the  year,  and  report  to  the  Managing  Committee 
the  state  of  the  schools ; and  that  the  master  of  each  school  should  keep  a book,  wherein  any 
visitor  who  may  choose  to  do  so,  might  enter  any  remarks  he  might  think  proper,  which 
should  be  returned  by  the  visitors  to  the  Committee  at  the  ensuing  visitation. 

The  income  derived  from  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  Government  stock  is  now 
barely  sufficient  to  contribute  to  thirty-one  schools  the  annual  sum  of  £15,  Irish  currency, 
of  which  £l  1 Is.  6d.  is  appropriated  to  the  master’s  salary,  and  the  rest  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  school  requisites,  and  sometimes  to  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  three  per 
cent.,  the  annual  income,  which  Colonel  Robertson  intended  for  those  schools  is  not  now 
available ; besides  that,  the  value  of  money  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  remuneration  for  educational  labour  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1790,  and 
competent  teachers  cannot  be  procured  for  a sum  of£ll  Is.  6d.,  with  the  insignificant 
addition  of  school  fees  in  a country  district.  The  endowment  is  therefore,  under  existing 
circumstances,  incapable,  per  se , of  supporting  an  efficient  school,  though  forming  a valuable 
basis,  which,  fairly  supplemented,  would  support  a school.  The  endowment  has  been  almost 
invariably  given  to  the  parochial  school  of  the  parish ; and  though  I do  not  see  any  thing  in 
the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson  absolutely  entitling  the  parochial  school  to  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment,  yet  the  circumstance  of  his  constituting  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  rectors 
of  all  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  collectively  as  trustees,  renders  the  application  natural  and 
proper,  so  long  as  it  does  not  defeat  the  intention  of  the  testator,  which  was  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  school.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  when  the  entire  support  of  the  master  is  thrown 
upon  the  endowment  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  is,  in  many  cases,  under  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  Statute  28  Henry  VIII.  cap.  15,  sec.  9,  “ to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within 
the  parish,  a school  for  to  learn  English,”  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Robertson  becomes  an  evil 
rather  than  a benefit,  as,  by  superseding  all  other  support,  it  introduces  a starveling,  useless 
school ; and  I am  bound  to  say  that,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  I believe  this  diocese 
of  Raphoe  would  have  been  provided  with  parochial  schools  of  a better  class  if  the  endowment 
had  never  been  made.  More  than  one  half  of  the  Robertson  Schools  are  unprovided  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  books,  maps,  or  other  school  requisites ; and  the  majority  of  them  are 
held  in  houses  in  a state  of  disrepair : one  is  held  in  a small  cabin  (Kilteevogue),  another  in 
a large  and.  dilapidated  house  of  worship  (Letterkenny).  Several  of  the  schools  are  unpro- 
vided with  any  external  accommodation — some  of  them  being  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  as  Raphoe  and  Killybegs,  some  of  places  of  worship,  as  Kilmacrenan  and 
Letterkenny.  This  is  not  only  a source  of  nuisance,  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  training  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  habits  of  decency  and  morality.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these 
schools  are  unprovided  with  a time-piece,  and  though  in  some  cases  the  teacher  may  have  a 
watch,  it  imperfectly  supplies  the  want.  It  is  useless,  under  such  circumstances,  to  post  up 
time-tables  prescribing  a particular  order  of  business,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
master  or  the  children  to  observe  its  directions,  when  neither  of  them  can  know  the  hour  of 
the  day.  Punctuality  of  attendance  and  dismissal  is  impossible. 
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The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Robertson  Committee  maybe  inadequate  to  provide  these 
requisites  of  an  orderly  and  efficient  school,  but  their  cost  is  so  moderate  that  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  provided  by  local  contributions ; and,  as  the  endowment  is 
thrown  away,  where  a competent  teacher,  adequate  school  requisites,  and  a suitable  school- 
house  are  not  maintained,  I think  it.  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  endowment  should 
be  given  to  any  school  in  which  they  are  not  provided. 

The  want  of  an  effectual  system  of  visitation  and  inspection  is  very  observable  throughout 
these  schools.  The  report  of  the  Master  in  Chancery  directs  that  there  should  be  a visitor 
for  each  barony,  and  that  there  should  be  a report-book,  in  which  the  visitor  might  enter 
any  remarks,  to  be  returned  to  the  Committee.  In  some  instances  the  visitation  is  made  by 
the  rectors  of  adjoining  parishes  interchangeably.  In  the  case  of  one  visitor  only  did  I find 
that  anv  remarks  were  entered  in  the  report-book,  and  as  far  as  I could  learn  from  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  masters,  the  visitors  do  not  generally  offer  suggestions  or  directions  for  their 
guidance  or  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and  if  such  suggestions  are  given  I saw  no 
results  flowing  from  them.  The  inspection  in  most  instances  is  but  a formality  to  entitle  the 
teacher  to  his  salary  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  I believe  it  is 
of  no  further  value”.  I have  seen  all  the  reports  furnished  by  the  visitors  during  the  past 
half  year,  and  the  perusal  of  them  does  not  alter  my  impression.  No  school  can  be  kept  up 
in  a state  of  efficiency  and  progressive  advancement  without  a system  of  vigilant  and  constant 
inspection.  The  continual  visits  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  are  valuable,  but  cannot  afford  the  advantages  of  external  visitation  by  a trained 
inspector,  who  sees  the  merits  and  defects  of  a number  of  schools,  and  by  comparison  can 
correctly  estimate  what  should  be  expected  from  any  school  placed  under  a given  state  of 
circumstances,  and  accordingly  can  suggest  suitable  remedies  for  ascertained  defects.  The 
want  of  external  inspection,  always  impending,  and  frequently  effected,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  this  class  of  endowed  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Robertson  Schools  (Rev. 
Mr.  Fullerton)  before  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  the  Raphoe  School  which  they 
had  visited  presented  in  his  (Mr.  Fullerton’s)  opinion  a fair  specimen  of  the  Robertson 
Schools  generally,  I think  it  right  to  say  that  I cannot  subscribe  to  that  statement,  if  it  refers 
to  the  efficiency  and  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  as  the  context  would  lead  me  to  suppose. 
Among  all  the  Robertson  Schools  of  which  I had  the  opportunity  of  inspection,  there  were 
but  four  with  which  I was  entirely  satisfied  in  this  respect,  namely,  All  Saints,  Inniskeel, 
Killygarvan,  and  Raphoe;  ten  were  just  satisfactory,  and  twelve  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
rest  were  closed  when  I visited  their  localities.  In  three  of  them,  namely,  Kiilvmard, 
Lettermacaward,  and  Raymonterdoney,  English  grammar  was  not  taught.  If  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton’s evidence  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  state  of  repair,  or  rather  of  disrepair  of 
the  schools,  in  that  sense  I would  concur  with  him,  as  the  state  of  the  Raphoe  School  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Robertson  schoolhouses.  In  the  case  of  the  Raphoe 
School,  which  answers  for  a parochial  school,  the  rector  holds  a valuable  preferment,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  the  school ; and  I cannot  but  think  that  the  Robertson  Endowment  is 
abused  when  it  is  made  instrumental  in  releasing  the  incumbent  from  the  duty  cast  upon  him 
by  law,  in  a case  such  as  this  where  the  income  reaches  a certain  amount,  to  keep,  or  cause 
to  be  kept,  a school  within  his  parish. 

The  Honourable  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools. 

I would  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  another  large  class  of  schools  which  I visited, 
and  which  derive  their  endowment  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  funds  of  the  Honourahle  the 
Irish  Society,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  these  schools  have  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  as  “ endowed  schools.” 

The  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  “Irish  Society,”  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King 
James  I.,  dated  29th  March,  1613  : for  the  “ better  ordering,  directing,  and  governing  all 
and  all  manner  of  things  for  and  concerning  the  city  and  citizens  of  Londonderry,  and  the 
county  of  Londonderry.”  The  charter  confirmed  to  the  city  of  London  the  grant  of  the 
entire  county  of  Londonderry,  then  called  Coleraine,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among 
the  twelve  London  Companies,  who  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  plantation,  in  severalty. 
The  charter  also  granted  to  the  Irish  Society  4,000  acres  of  land,  next  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Derry,  and  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  also  the  Abbey  of 
Coleraine,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  it.  In  the  reign'of  Charles  II.  a further  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Irish  Society,  dated  10th  April,  1662,  reciting  the  charter  of  King  James, 
and  the  several  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  London  Companies,  and  declaring  that  the  Society 
retained  in  its  own  hands  such  parts  of  the  lands  as  were  not  divisible,  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  general  operations  of  the  plantation.  In  the  litigation  which  took  place  between  the 
Irish  Society  and  the  Skinners’  Company  (one  of  the  twelve  subscribing  companies  which  had 
allotted  to  it  an  estate  in  severalty)  -in  the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  not  only  admitted,  but 
insisted,  that  they  were  merely  trustees  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  decided  that  such  was  the  true  character  of  their  position. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham)  stated  (12  Clarke  and  Fin-nelly's  Reports,  p.  481) : 
“ They  have  applied  the  funds  for  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation,  and  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Society — they  have  applied  them  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
partly  in  building  and  repairing  churches  and  chapels,  of  public  schools,  and  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters.”  He  declared  that  they  were  but  trustees  for  these  purposes,  and  that  the 
funds  which  they  held  were  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  these  public  duties,  though  they 
had  a discretion  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  they  should  apply  them.  The  Lord 
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Chancellor  added—"  What  was  the  object  of  this  plantation,  and  the  object  of  the  grant  ? It  Appendix  to 

was  a great  public  object.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  settlement  of  this  district,  Report. 
which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  rebellion.  It  was  to  introduce  civilization  and  order  into  jicpnrls  of  Assistant 
that  district ; to  provide  for  the  establishment  there  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Commissioners. 
religion.  These  trusts  are  continuing.  They  have  still  to  provide  for  the  Protestant  religion,  WrO.Ferguson.Esq., 
the  Protestant  establishment  of  that  district ; and,  with  the  establishment  of  religion  in  that  LL,D’ 
district,  they  have  also  to  superintend  and  talce  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  and  is  a part  of  it — the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  Irish  Society  may,  therefore,  be  described  (in  the  language  of  the  Doyal  Cumm's- 
sioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Corporation  of  Lond"ii)  as  a large  charitable 
endowment  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  managed  by  an  absentee  committee  in  London  : and  of 
all  the  objects  of  the  plantation,  that  which  seems  most  to  bear  the  character  ol  a continuing 
and  unfulfilled  trust,  is  the  education  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Hie  Irish  Society 
has  at  all  times  recognized  the  claims  of  education  upon  their  funds,  to  some  extent;  and 
it  appears  from  their  statements  that  grants  for  schools  in  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  were 
made  from  the  year  1613,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  their  first  charter.  But 
how  much  of  the  revenues  of  the  Society  have  been  applied  in  earlier  times  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  Skinners’  Company,  in  their  case  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  complained  that  while  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the  Society  for  the  eight 
years  ending  in  1832,  cpst  upwards  ot  50  per  cent.,  or  £5,000  per  annum,  the  annual 
expenditure  upon  schools  did  not  exceed  £4S0.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1828,  out  of 
an  income  of  £7,259,  the  disbursements  for  education  were  £542;  in  1829,  out  of  £7,282 
the  school  disbursement  were  £439  ; in  1830,  onto!  £10,513,  but  £438.  However,  it  is 
right  to  add,  that  from  the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  have  been  gradually  increasing  their 
grants  for  educational  purposes;  and  they  have  now  raised  them  to  an  amount  somewhat 
more  commensurate  than  iormcrly  with  the  just  claims  ot  the  district.  In  the  year  1^55,. 
out  of  an  income  of  about  £10,000,  a sum  of  £1,4 1 8 was  devoted  to  the  support  ot 
education  in  schools,  in  addition  to  some  small  donations  for  their  erection  and  repairs.  Of 
this  sum,  £430  was  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  large  establishment  near  Derry, 
called  the  Foyle  College;  £253  to  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools  in  Coleraine;  £80  to  the 
Agricultural  School  at”  Templcmoyle ; and  the  residue,  or  ±715,  was  distributed  among 
about  eighty-six  schools  (Sunday  and  daily)  in  sums  of  from  £30  to  £l.  The  grants  to 
fifty-eight  schools  were  in  sums  of  from  £5  to  £l. 

With  the  exception  of  tho  keeping  of  their  own  very  excellent  school  in  tho  town  of 
Coleraine,  the  Irish  Society  cannot  be  said  to  superintend,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
the  education  of  the  district  committed  to  their  charge.  They  have  no  other  school  or 
establishment  properly  under  their  superintendence  or  control-  1 hey  merely  give  grants 
in  aid  to  the  Foyle  College,  the  Templcmoyle  Agricultural  School,  anil  to  the  oilier  eighty-six 
schools  which  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  iunds  placed  at  their  disposal ; but  they  do 
not  exercise  any  control  or  supervision  whatever  over  them.  1 he  greater  part  ol  these 
schools  are,  no  doubt,  under  very  efficient  inspection,  at  the  hands  of  other  bodies,  and  this 
might  be  supposed  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  ol  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Society 
as  to  the  application  of  their  grants  ; but  I have  found  instances  in  which  schools  struck  off 
the  roll  of  the  National  Board  from  the  incompetency  or  misconduct  of  the  teachers  (and 
upon  grounds  which,  on  examination,  I highly  approved  of),  still  continued  as  recipients  of 
the  grants  of  the  Irish  Society.  In  such  cases  the  grants  were  not  merely  thrown  away, 
but  made  productive  of  positive  mischief,  by  enabling  the  teachers  to  hold  out  against  tho 
National  Board,  and  by  keeping  possession  of  the  schoolhouses  to  prevent  the  appointment 
of  proper  and  efficient  teachers.  I beg  to  refer  to  my  reports  on  the  schools  of  Ballongrv, 

Molenan.  and  Sheriff's  Mountain,  in  illustration  of  this  statement.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Irish  Society,  its  members  being  absentees,  living  in  London,  and  in  a 
constant  state  of  mutation  every  second  year,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  exercise  any 
efficient  supervision  or  superintendence  over  the  schools  which  they  contribute  to ; and  I am 
obliged  to  say  that  their  grants  are  in  a great  many  instances  given  without  discrimination, 
as  they  are  continued  without  regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  school  and  tho 
locality.  I cannot  say  that  it  is  a judicious  application  of  the  large  funds  at  their  disposal 
to  distribute  them  in  driblets  of  £5  and  £2  10s.  to  schools  here  and  there,  apparently  with 
a view  to  please  all  parties,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  importunities  with  which  the  deputations 
from  the  Society  are  assailed  at  their  annual  visits.  Small  grants,  such  as  these,  should  bo 
made  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  in  certain  cases  they  become  instruments  of  mischief 
instead  of  benefit  to  a neighbourhood.  The  grant  is  in  itself  incapable  of  providing  an 
efficient  school,  but  may  help  to  keep  up  a starveling  and  a useless  one.  The  grant  may 
become  valuable  in  aid  of  adequate  local  contributions;  but  when  given  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  such  support,  it  is  thrown  away.  Several  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  Society  are 
open  to  this  observation,  that  they  are  conferred  upon  inefficient  and  useless  schools,  which 
either  did  not  deserve  or  did  not  procure  any  sufficient  local  assistance.  In  one  instance  I 
observed  that  the  grant  was  given  to  support  a school  upon  a gentleman’s  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  tenantry,  and  to  which  the  gentleman  himself  contributed  net  a farthing, 
nor  would  suffer  it  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  inspection  or  assistance  from  either  the  National 
Board,  or  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  teacher's  salary  was  confined  to  the  £10 
given  by  the  Irish  Society.  The  school  was  without  books,  maps,  slate  pencils,  discipline, 
or  instruction.  Some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable  hovels,  in  which 
discipline  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  are  impossible. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  a trust  of  this  nature  could 
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Appendix  to  be  discharged  effectually  by  a fluctuating  body  of  London  merchants,  having  no  personal 
EP0RT‘  interests,  feelings,  or  sympathies  in, the  matter.  The  political  necessity  which  gave  rise  to 
Reports  of  Assistant  the  creation  of  the  trust  has,  I believe,  long  since  passed  away ; and  as  the  members  of  the 
Commissioners.  Irish  Society  have  confessedly  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  funds  which  they  distribute,  the 
W.D.Ferguson.Esq.,  natural  and  sensible  course  would  seem  to  be,  to  delegate  the  trust  to  local  gentlemen,  who 
’LL'°'  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  necessary  information,  the  com- 

munity of  feeling  and  interest,  and  the  opportunity  of  constant  personal  inspection  and 
supervision  which  are  essential  to  its  due  performance. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  on  the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  have,  upon  other 
and  independent  grounds,  made  a recommendation  to  this  effect.  They  say — “ We  recom- 
mend that  the  Irish  Society  be  dissolved,  and  its  charter  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  its  property  be  vested  in  a new  set  of  trustees,  whose  number  and  character  should  be 
defined  by  the  Act.” 

With  regard  to  the  Foyle  College  or  Diocesan  Free  School  of  Londonderry,  there  is  a 
special  matter  which  arises  for  consideration  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  the  Irish  Society. 
’The  citizens  of  Londonderry  allege  that  the  Foyle  College  should  properly  be  the  free 
school  appertaining  to  the  county  of  Londonderry  ; and  that  the  endowment  intended  for 
this  school  by  King  James  I.  was  intercepted  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the 
Irish  Society.  The  Irish  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  though  contributing  something  to  the 
support  of  the  school,  have  always  disclaimed  that  the  school  possessed,  of  right,  any  other 
character  than  that  of  a diocesan  free  school. 

From  the  lapse  of  time  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this 
subject  absolutely  certain,  but  there  are  several  facts  which  give  more  than  a colour  of 
probability  to  the  allegations  of  the  citizens  of  Derry.  In  the  original  scheme  of  plantation 
of  the  six  escheated  counties  of  Ulster,  propounded  by  King  James  I„  a.d.,  1608,  he 
expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  one  free  school,  at  least,  in  every  county,  for  the 
education  of  youth,  in  learning  and  religion ; and  it  is  singular  that  his  purpose  should  have 
miscarried  only  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  the  settlement  of  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  Irish  Society  and  the  London  Companies.  It  appears  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
accepted  the  King's  proposal  to  undertake  the  plantation  of  the  county  Londonderry 
(then  called  Coleraine),  after  having  first  sent  a deputation  of  their  body  to  Ireland  to 
inspect  it.  They  required,  as  a condition  for  their  doing  so,  that  the  towns  of  Derry  and 
Coleraine  should  be  given  as  the  sites  of  two  towns;  and  that  4,000  acres  of  land  adjoining 
Derry,  and  3,000  acres  adjoining  Coleraine,  should  aiso  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
4,000  acres  near  Derry  are  determined  by  the  charter  to  have  been  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Foyle ; that  tract,  and  the  3,000  acres  near  Coleraine,  formed  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Society ; all  the  intermediate  tract,  between  the  Foyle  and  the  Bann  having  been  allotted, 
in  severalty,  to  the  twelve  London  Companies. 

It  further  appears  that  another  deputation,  consisting  of  Alderman  Proby  and  Matthew 
Springham,  visited  the  plantation  in  1616,  and  in  consequence  of  the  reclamations  of  King 
James  upon  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  deputation  reported  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  as  follows : — “ And  for  a free  school  we  have  allotted,  when  it  is 
done,  300  acres,  which  Mr.  Springham  has  promised  to  build,  at  his  own  charge,  next  year.” 
This  report  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the  claim  of  the  free  school  of  Derry  to  the  endow- 
ment intended  for  it  by  King  James,  and  recognized  by  the  deputation  of  the  Corporation 
in  1616,  to  an  extent  of  300  acres  at  least,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  then  actually  allotted  to 
the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Foyle  College,  assuming  it  to. be’ the  Royal  free 
school  designated  by  the  charter,  has  lost  its  appropriate  endowment,  and  stands  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  free  schools  of  the  other  five  escheated  counties,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  return  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1849,  of  the  endowments  of  the  several 
free  schools  :• — 


County. 

| Contents  in  Plantation 
I Acres  of 

Gross  Income. 

Armagh 

935  O 21 

£ s.  d. 

Tyrone 

Fermanagh,  ... 

3,-135  3 14 

2,142  12  11 

Donegal,  .... 

Londonderry,  ..... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Thus,  somehow  or  other,  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  the  plantation  has  been  unobserved, 
as  regards  the  county  of  Londonderry  ; and  the  allotment  of  the  300  acres  stated  to  have 
been  specifically  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Society  in  1616,  has  been  with- 
drawn or  withheld.  In  connexion  with  this,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  if  1 am  correctly  informed  in  respect  of  it,  namely,  that  although  the  charter 
fixes  the  4,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Derry,  intended  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
Irish  Society,  to  have  been  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Foyle,  the  Irish  Society  happens 
to  have  possession  of  two  isolated  townlands  on  the  eastern  side,  called  Rossnagallagh  and 
Gransha,  and  of  no  other  lands  on  that  side  of  the  river,  except  some  lands  reclaimed  from 
the  sea;  and  the  possession  of  these  two  townlands,  surrounded  by  the  church,  lands,  and  the 
separate  estates  of  the  Companies,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  their  charter.  The  two 
townlands  correspond  in  their  acreable  contents  very  closely  with  the  amount  of  land  (300 
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acres)  stated  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  free  school  in  1616  ; containing  by  recent  and,  Appendix  to 

probably,  more  accurate  survey,  309  plantation  acres.  But  whether  or  not  these  two  town-  _ 

lands  Rossnao-allao'h  and  Gransha,  are  the  identical  300  acres  allotted  to  the  free  school,  Reports  of  Assistant 
in  fulfilment  of  a previous  obligation  in  that  behalf,  the  free  school  of  Londonderry  has  a Commissioners. 
strono-  claim  against  the  Irish  Society  in  this  respect ; and  though  lapse  of  time  may  liavo  W.D.Eerguson.Esq., 
debarred  all  legal  remedy  in  respect  of  that  claim,  it  cannot  destroy  the  moral  and  equitable  U-D- 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in  the  event  of  the  trust  property  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Irish  Society  being  placed  under  other  regulations. 

But  ’independently  of  this  special  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Foyle  College  to  a specific 
allotment  of  an  endowment  of  land,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  a general  claim  on  the  funds 
of  the  Irish  Society  to  a more  liberal  support  than  it  has,  as  yet,  received.  The  school  was, 
for  a Ion  o'  period  of  time,  mainly  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  Bishops  and  Corporation 
Of  Derrv,  and  the  twelve  London  Companies  having  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
received"  until  later  times,  little  assistance  from  the  Irish  Society.  The  support  ot  the 
London  Companies  was  a precarious  resource  for  a public  school,  as  appears  from  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  list  of  donations  within  the  last  forty  years.  I he  following 
donations  have  altogether  ceased: — Corporation  of  Derry, £80;  Fishmongers’  Company,  £100 ; 

Ironmongers’.  £60 ; Carpenters,  £5  5'. ; Barbers’,  £5;  Grocers’,  £100 ; Drapers , £100 ; 

Skinners9,  £100  ; Cooks’,  £10  ; Brewers’,  £9  ; Pewterers’,  £5.  The  Mercers’  gave  £105  ; 
they  now  <vive  £50,  but  nominate  two  boarders  who  pay  £ 1 0 each,  but  for  whom  the  regular 
charo-e  is  £79  16s.  The  Irish  Society  has  increased  its  grant  from  £110  15s.  id.  to  £420; 
but  the  school  has,  notwithstanding,  lost  an  annual  income  of  £496,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  very  great  destitution.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  occupies  a commo- 
dious and  handsome  building,  within  a convenient  distance  of  the  thriving  city  of  London- 
derry. The  house  is  well  built,  and  in  good  preservation  as  regards  the  main  parts  of  the 
buildino-.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  seventy  to  eighty  boarders,  and  at  least  as 
many  day  boys;  and  has  been  declared  by  several  successive  sets  of  Commissioners,  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  useful  schools  in  Ireland.  It  has  at  present  an  excellent 
head-master,  who  is  both  competent  and  zealous,  but  may  well  feel  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  his  pecuniary  responsibilities.  This  fine  establishment  has  the  floors  and  bedsteads  of  its 
dormitories  in  a state  of  decay ; it  is  without  suitable  class-roorr.s  and  school  requisites, 
models,  or  apparatus  for  the  liberal  education  of  its  pupils.  It  has  no  adequate  means  of 
amusement  or  exercise  for  the  boarders;  its  playground  is  insufficient;  the  ball-alley  is  not 
in  a proper  state ; there  is  no  library  of  useful  and  entertaining  books ; in  fact,  it  has  little 
beyond  its  substantial  walls,  half  empty  rooms,  and  dreary  corridors. 

General  Remarks. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  the  paramount  and  prevailing  impression  on  my  mind, 
derived  from  my  tour  of  visitation,  is,  that  the  Endowed  Schools,  as  a general  body 
(excepting  only  those  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board),  are  under  a most 
serious  disadvantage,  from  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  an  efficient  system  of  inspection. 

The  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools  are  practically  without  any  supervision.  The  schools  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  Colonel  Robertson,  and  the  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are  under  a system  of  inspection  which  (so  far  as  my 
experience  went)  is  quite  ineffectual  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  schools,  or  even 
to  ascertain,  for  the  information  of  central  bodies,  the  true  state  of  their  proficiency. 

In  say  inf  this,  I desire  to  pass  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the 
inspection*of  the  schools  to  which  I refer.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  intelligent  and 
energetic  as  could  be  desired,  and  do  their  duty  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances ; but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  living  at  a great  distance,  by  an 
annual  or  half-yearly  visit,  which  is  anticipated  and  prepared  for,  to  exercise  a real  influence 
on  the  character  of  a school,  or  to  make  permanent  impressions  on  its  teacher. 

Frequent  and  authoritative  inspection  appears  to  me  to  be  a matter  of  primary  necessity 
to  every  school,  from  the  highest  Royal  to  the  lowest  Parochial.  Without  it,  the  best 
managed  school  is  apt  to  lapse  into  a formal  routine.  Too  many  teachers  are  wanting  in 
that  hearty  zeal  and  intelligence  in  their  office  which  would  prevent  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  becoming  dull  and  monotonous ; and  all  require  to  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  and 
kept  up  to  their  work  by  an  active,  vigilant  superintendent,  who  can  enforce  his  admoni- 
tions by  rewards  and  punishments.  Many  of  the  schools  to  which  I refer  possess  an 
invaluable  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  and 
other  patrons;  but  this,  though  inestimable  in  its  way,  does  not  supply  the  place,  nor  does 
it  command  the  influence,  of  external  inspection  by  trained  men,  who  have  a wide  sphere 
of  observation  to  draw  upon.  The  system  of  inspection  in  operation  over  the  schools  of 
the  National  Board  appears  to  me  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  and 
advancement  of  their  schools  ; but  it  is  a costly  system,  which  no  resources  less  than 
National  can  well  command.  For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1855,  their  inspection 
cost  £20  637  4s.  5cZ.,  and  yet  it  was  not  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  schools.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  Endowed  Schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  or 
less  permanently  conducing  to  one  of  the  objects  of  all  good  Government — the  education 
of  its  people— are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  systematic  inspection,  and  that  some  more 
effectual  measures  than  are  at.  present  in  operation  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  corpus 
of  their  endowments  from  being  misappropriated  or  encroached  upom  The  periodical 
appointment  of  a Commission,  such  as  the  present,  when  a fresh  crop  of  abuses^ias  grown 
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up  and  shed  its  seeds,  is  neither  an  economical  nor  a judicious  method  of  keeping  these 
endowments  (which,  as  a whole,  must  be  very  valuable)  safe  and  effective.  I am  unable 
to  say  whether  the  Glare-street  Board  was  provided  with  adequate  powers  to  preserve  the 
Endowed  Schools  in  working  order ; but  if  it  was,  the  powers  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
vv. D. Ferguson, Esq. , comparatively  inactive. 

Another  thought  was  constantly  present  to  my  mind  when  visiting  the  schools  under  the 
Church  Education  Society  and  the  Robertson  Committee — namely,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  and  the  impoverished  state  of  the  schools  as  to  books 
and  apparatus.  Where  the  salary  of  the  teacher  ranges  from  £8  to  £13,  it, is  impossible 
to  expect  that  a man  possessing  even  a moderate  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  learning 
will  undergo  the  drudgery  of  instructing  a village  school,  unless  prevented  by  some  physical 
infirmity  from  earning  his  bread  by  manual  labour.  In  these  schools  I have  found  a 
continuous  and  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  teachers,  and  that  the  more  competent  have  gone 
to  trades  or  emigrated  to  America.  Here  again,  I fear,  that  the  work  of  the  education  of 
a people  is  a matter  beyond  the  power  of  private  resources,  and  that  in  very  few  instances 
is  there  a prospect  of  a school  for  the  poor  proving  self-supporting.  I think  that  such 
schools  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  the  cause  of  general  education  immensely  advanced, 
if  oven  the  apparatus  for  the  schools  was  supplied  to  them,  and  some  uniform  system  of 
books  kept  in  use  in  our  primary  institutions.  A feeling  of  jealousy  may  at  present  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  books  of  the  National  Board  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society ; but  I have  found  them  pretty  largely  mixed  with  other  books  in  the 
Robertson  Schools. 

There  is  a class  of  endowments,  many  of  which  are  not  at  present  in  operation,  that 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  a special  consideration.  I allude  to  the  very  considerable  number 
of  endowments,  constituted  of  small  grants  of  land  in  fee-simple,  made  by  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  devoted  for  ever  to  the  purposes  of  education,  free  of  rent.  In  a great  many 
instances  the  schools  have  been  closed,  the  schoolhouses  have  fallen  into  dilapidation  and 
ruin,  and  are  an  eye-sore  to  the  neighbourhood.  Most  of  those  schoolhouses  were  erected 
in  times  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  promote  Scriptural  education,  chiefly 
uhrough  the  instrumentality  of  the  Kildare-plaee  Society;  and  building  grants  were  made 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund  and  other  Parliamentary  funds,  on  condition  that 
the  proprietor  should  dedicate  for  ever  an  acre  of  land  to  the  school.  Without  offering 
any  opinion  upon  the  original  expediency  of  these  measures,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
they  have,  in  a great  many  instances,  led  the  proprietors  of  estates  into  positions  which  they 
never  would  have  assumed  but  for  the  Parliamentary  grants;  and  when  the  grants  were 
withdrawn,  without  restoring  the  proprietors  to  their  original  position,  something  like  a 
breach  of  faith,  or  at  least  of  an  honourable  understanding,  seems  to  have  been  committed. 
In  case  it  should  ever  bo  in  contemplation  to  superintend  and  to  supplement  the  existing 
endowments  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  class-  of  endowments  to  which  I allude, 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  special  consideration. 


Appendix  to 
REPORT. 

Reports  of  Assistant 
Commissioners. 


Wm.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
Dublin  Castle. 


I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Dwyer  Ferguson. 


QE,i,i“L  Ra’°aT  of  ElcII“»  S.  Hickson,-  Esq.,  Government  Accountant,  on  the  Audit 
itiSMrd  S.  Hickson,  of  Acco,mtB  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Esa-  q tt  • ,.  . , , 6th  January,  1857. 

b i r— Having,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners,  most  carefully 
examined  the  accounts  of  a large  number  of  the  minor  charities  and  institutions  connected 
meviz-— d°Wed  SC1°°  S °f  lreland’ in  addition  to  those  already  specially  reported  on  by 

1.  The  Governors  of  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

2.  I he  Incorporated  Society. 

3.  The  Commissioners  of  Education. 

t J,!16  5™  Oo“*  Hospital,  or  Ifree  School  of  King  Charles  11.,  Dublin 

5.  I he  Hibernian  Marine  School,  Dublin. 

6.  Madam  Mercer’s  School,  county  Dublin. 

7.  Wilson’s  Hospital,  county  Westmeath. 

8.  Morgan’s  Charity,  county  Dublin. 

1?  5™  first-named  Boards  being  the  principal  institutions  of  this  nature,  were  brought 
evidence  ^U^lC  ! 0!;1  * T the  Commissioners,  and  are,  therefore,  fully  noticed  in  the 

The  Reports  relating  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  School  and  Madam  Mercer’s  School  in 
the  documentary  evidence,  with  the  replies  of  the  Governors  of  the  charities,  to  whom  my 
Mmwi’o  ’T  ? himtted  for  explanation,  and  the  Reports  as  to  Wilson’s  Hospital  and 
iloigans  Chanty  School  were  referred  to  the  Inspector  of  Estates,  and  the  subject  is 
noticed  m Ins  Report  on  these  charities.  J 

”0."'  henour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  in  general 
tenns,  *ha‘ln  “J1  Jhose  ™nor  institutions,  errors  and  imperfections  appear  to  erist  in  the 
accounts,  of  a similar  nature  to  those  already  pointed  out  in  the  above-mentioned  cases 
A veiy  general  and  great  impropriety,  to  which  I beg  leave  to  direct  attention,  is  the 
frequent  disposal  or  sale  of  the  funded  property  of  the  schools,  and  the  appropriation  to 
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current  expenditure  of  bequests  and  legacies  which  should,  I respectfully  submit,  in  all  Appendix  to 
cases  be  held  sacred,  as  an  addition  to  capital.  bbo&t. 

The  greatest  and  most  serious  defect,  however,  to  which  I feel  called  on  to  direct  more  j;eport  n/Govcmm 
especial  attention,  as  it  appears  to  me  the  source  of  the  gravest  evils,  is  the  absence  of  A^o,,nt,„u. 
experienced  persons  to  act  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  ; by  this  I mean  properly  qualified  Richard  S.  Ilicksc 
persons,  unconnected  with  the  establishment,  and  having  the  means  of  knowing  the  real 
extent  and  nature  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  its  legitimate 
expenditure.  In  most  cases,  the  audit  is  merely  confined  to  an  examination  of  tradesmen’s 
bills  and  other  vouchers  connected  with  the  expenditure  alone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
essential  duty ; but  it  by  no  means  forms  a perfect  or  satisfactory  audit,  as  it  is  most 
important  that  the  income  and  assets  should  be  likewise  properly  looked  after,  and  that 
the  auditors  see  that  the  rents,  dividends,  and  all  other  sources  of  income  are  duly 
received  and  brought  to  account,  and  that  the  funded  or  other  property  is  not  interfered 
with  or  lost  sight  of. 

In  some  instances  the  signatures  of  the  tradesmen  themselves  have  been  obtained  to 
the  certificate  of  audit,  as  auditors,  though  it  appears  evident  that  no  further  examination 
of  the  accounts  had  actually  taken  place  on  their  part,  than  a mere  check  of  the  tot  of  the 
credit  side  of  the  account,  and  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  debits  were  entirely 
unknown  to  them. 

I would  very  respectfully  suggest  that  a uniform  system  of  accounts  might  be  adopted 
and  acted  upon  in  all  cases,  and  that  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  auditors  to  see  that 
the  system  of  accounting,  once  approved  of  and  adopted,  should  not  in  any  case  bo 
permitted  to  be  departed  from. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Richard  S.  IIickson. 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission. 


Reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Estates.  _ Sports  of  the 

■ tit  Inspector  of  Instates. 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland.  j w Murlmuli  Ks<J_ 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — Having  been  appointed  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  

Lieutenant,  to  inspect  the  estates  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  and  other  estates  belonging  to  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  to 
you  thereon,  and  having  received  your  instructions  for  my  guidance,  I proceeded  to  inspect 
the  several  estates  referred  to,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  : 

For  the  purpose  of  making  this  report  more  intelligible,  I have  had  the  several  estates 
carefully  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  Ireland,  from  the  surveys  of  the  diffe- 
rent estates  supplied  to  me.  They  are  delineated  on  the  county  index  maps,  and  also  on 
the  townland  maps,  both  of  which  accompany  this  report* 

I.  Estates  under  the  Management  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  first  estates  visited  were  those  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ireland. 

Education  in  Ireland.  Before  proceeding  to  report  on  each  of  these  estates  separately,  I 
take  leave  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  applicable  to  them  generally. 

Leasing  Powers. — The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  do  not  seem  to  possess 
any  proper  power  of  leasing.  In  their  Act  of  Incorporation,  (53Gco.  111.,  ch.  1 07,  sec.  13), 
it  is  enacted  that  the  Commissioners  under  that  Act  should  have  all  such  powers  of  leasing 
and  demising  all  and  every  the  lands  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  said  last 
mentioned  schools  respectively  as  the  several  trustees  or  other  persons  in  whom  such 
lands  were  vested  immediately  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  had  by  law  for  leasing  and 
demising  the  said  lands  and  hereditaments  respectively.  The  only  authority  which  the 
trustees  of  the  Royal  School  estates  possessed,  when  the  last  mentioned  Act  was  passed, 
was  to  grant  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  the  rents  to  be  in  trust  for  the  masters  of  the 
respective  schools. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  leases  of  the  Royal 
School  Estates.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  advantageous  to  these  estates  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  ample  leasing  powers,  but,  of  course,  so  restricted  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  abused. 

Accounts. The  rentals  and  accounts  furnished  by  the  agents  of  the  several  estates,  and 

copied  into  the  books  of  the  Commissioners,  have  not  been  kept  on  a uniform  system,  or 
as  clearly  as  they  might  have  been  ; and  the  yearly  accounts  have  in  some  cases  not  been 
sent  in  by  the  agents  till  many  months  after  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  furnished. 

To  remedy  this  1 beg  to.  suggest  that  printed  forms  of  rentals  and  accounts,  prepared  on 
the  best  plan,  be  furnished  to  the  several  agents ; this  would  not  only  save  trouble  to  the 
agents,  but  it  would  secure  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  the  accounts ; and  further,  the 
annual  rentals  and  accounts  should  be  furnished  by  the  agents  on  or  before  a fixed  day, 
say.  not  later  than  the  1st  of  April,  or  at  latest,  1st  May  in  each  year. 

I now  proceed  to  report  on  each  estate. 

* These  maps  are  preserved  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Commission. 
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Dungannon  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  in  the  county  Tyrone,  four  to  six  miles  from  Dungannon ; it  is  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Blackwater.  It  consists  of  six  townlands,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  survey  made  in  1832  by  M'Arfchur,  3,890a.  3r.  12p.,  statute  mea- 
sure, of  which  1,340  acres  are  arable  land,  1,380  acres  meadow  and  pasture,  including  a 
considerable  extent  of  partially  reclaimed  bog,  and  1,170  acres  of  undivided  bog.  The 
rent,  according  to  the  rental  of  1855,  was  £1,458  2s.  2 d..  together  with  £209  8s.  5c?., 
received  for  bog  rent.  The  latter  varies  from  year  to  year.  For  the -last  three  years  the 
average  amount  received  for  the  turf  banks  was  £193  14s.  5cl.  ' 

Value. — In  1832  the  estate  was  valued  by  Mr.  Richmond  at  £1,439  9s.  9c?.,  exclusive 
of  the  turf  banks. 

The  new  general  valuation  of  the  county  Tyrone  is  not  yet  made.  The  old  valuation  of 
this  property  amounts  to  £1,046  5s.  7c?.  Even  making  the  usual  allowance  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  which  this  valuation  is  said  to  be  under  the  letting  value,  it  is  still  much  under  the 
rent  which  the  tenants  do  pay  punctually.  On  the  three  large  townlands  of  Aughamul- 
len,  Derrytresk,  and  Derrylahan,  the  tenants  have  the  advantage  of  an  ample  supply  of 
turf,  and  the  linen  manufacture  which  is  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  county  no  doubt 
assists  them  to  pay  their  rent.  On  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  estate  is  fairly  let, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rent  is  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  tenantry. 

Arrears. — The  rents  are  punctually  paid.  It  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  agents,  fur- 
nished on  the  29th  of  March  last,  that  all  the  rent  due  up  to,  and  on  the  1st  November 
preceding,  had  been  paid,  and  that  there  were  no  arrears  whatever  due  on  the  property. 
I do  not  find  by  the  accounts  that  any  arrears  have  been  written  off. 

In  the  years  1846  and  1847  an  allowance  was  made  to  the  tenants,  £205  7s.  0|c?.  being 
the  rent  of  the  land  under  potatoes  in  the  year  1846.  In  the  year  1848  an  allowance  of  five 
per  cent,  was  made  to  those  who  paid  up  their  rent ; and  in  the  years  1849  to  1852, 
inclusive,  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  was  given  in  like  manner ; and  this  appears  by  the 
accounts  to  be  the  whole  of  the  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  potato  failure  ; taken  toge- 
ther it  only  amounts  to  about  half-a-year's  rent,  and  was,  I believe,  less  than  was  gene- 
rally suffered  where  the  holdings  were  small,  and  the  tenants  held  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  no  leases  on  this  estate. 

Improvements. — Before  the  Board  of  Education  was  constituted,  a lease  of  the  estate  had 
been  granted,  which  did  not  expire  till  November,  1831.  The  Board,  as  appears  by  their 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  then  found  the  lands  “ impoverished,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a very  numerous  and  poor  tenantry.”  The  late  Mr.  Blacker,  an  agent  of  experience,  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  manage  the  property.  Under  his  directions  the  estate  was 
surveyed  and  valued,  the  farms  readjusted,  the  old  and  crooked  fences  removed,  and  straight 
ones  substituted.  A considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  since  expended,  from  time  to 
time,  in  making  drains,  forming  roads,  and  assisting  the  tenants  to  improve  their  houses. 

An  agriculturist,  paid  by  the  Board,  resides  on  the  estate  ; he  superintends  the  making 
drains,  roads,  and  other  improvements,  suggests  to  the  tenants  the  best  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing their  farms,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  recommends  that  lime  and  seeds  should  be 
supplied  to  them.  The  lime  and  seeds  are  purchased  out  of  a fund  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  agent’s  hands  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  punctually  repaid  by  the 
tenants  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  their  rent. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  the  Board  of  Education  got  possession  of  the  estate  it 
was  occupied  by  a great  number  of  poor  tenants,  and  the  holdings  were,  consequently, 
very  small.  This  has  been  remedied,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  without  turning  any  tenant  out 
of  his  holding,  by  insisting  that  when  a tenant  was  leaving  the  estate  he  should  dispose  of 
his  farm  to  one  of  the  other  tenants,  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate. 
The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  appears  from  the  fact,  that  since  1833  the  number 
of  holdings  on  the  estate  has  been  reduced  by  seventy-four. 

The  money  expended  in  making  drains  and  roads  has  been  usefully  applied.  The  new 
road  made  through  the  townland  of  Derrytresk  (and  which  is  marked  yellow  on  the  Ord- 
nance map  sent  with  this  report),  was  very  much  required,  but  as  this  road  has  heretofore 
terminated  at  the  Coal  Island  Canal,  it  has  been  a private  road,  and  the  tenants  going  to 
Dungannon,  their  market-town,  had  to  go  a round  of  two  miles,  and  pay  a toll  besides. 
At  present  a bridge  is  being  built  over  the  canal  and  the  river  Torrent,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  county  and  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  which  the  new  road  through 
that  part  of  the  estate  will  be  made  a county  road,  and  the  tenants  will  then  have  a direct 
communication  opened  to  them  with  Dungannon,  Armagh,  &c.  This  will  be  a great 
benefit  to  the  estate,  particularly  if  the  branch-roads  leading  from  it  be  improved  and 
extended  as  they  should  be. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — The  houses  of  the  tenants  are,  with  a few  exceptions, 
fairly  comfortable,  considering  the  size  of  the  holdings. 

The  farms  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  improvements  of  various  kinds,  as  draining, 
fencing,  &c.,  have  been  made  on  most  of  them. 

The  tenants  appear  to  be  industrious,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  I am  told 
did  exist  some  years  ago,  seems  to  have  disappeared.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a little  resistance  should  have  been  made  by  the  tenants  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
change  which,  in  consequence  of  prior  neglect,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  for  the  good, 
not  only  of  the  estate,  but  also  of  the  tenants  themselves.  Notwithstanding  what  has 
been  done  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  consolidate  farms  the  holdings  are  still  very 
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small,  and  were  it  not  for  employment  in  weaving  tlie  tenants  could  not  live  comfortably  ■Ap^endw  to 
by  such  small  farms.  

A coal-mine  was  worked  on  the  estate  for  a few  years,  but,  in  the  year  1853,  the  work-  Reports  of  the 
ing  of  the  mine  was  discontinued,  because  it  was  not  found  profitable.  Inspector  of  Estates. 

The  large  extent  of  bog  on  the  estate  produces,  as  has  been  seen,  an  income  of  about  J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. 
£190  per  annum,  by  letting  the  banks  each  season  for  turf;  and  after  the  deep  bog  shall  be  The  conditioners 
cut  away  the  agent  considers  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  below  the  peat,  and  of  Education  in  ire- 
the  facility  for  drainage,  this  tract  of  ground  may  be  reclaimed  and  made  arable  land.  ^^dschoo^Estate 
It  is  important  that  this  object  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  the  turf  banks.  oya  ‘ c 100  s 1 

There  is  one  school  on  the  estate  for  the  children  of  the  tenantry;  it  is  erected  on  the 
townland  of  Aughamullan.  It  does  not  seem  adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  such  a nume- 
rous tenantry ; and  as  it  is  two  miles  distant  from  part  of  Derry t-resk,  the  tenants  there 
complain  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  school  in  winter,  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  this  complaint ; and  it  would  be  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  a 
National  school  established  within  the  reach  of  the  children  on  that  part  of  the  estate. 

I have  only  to  observe,  in  concluding  my  report  on  the  Dungannon  school  estate,  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  judiciously  managed  both  by  the  late  agent,  Mr.  Blacker, 
and  by  the  present  agent,  Mr.  Wann.  From  the  number  of  small  holdings,  and  the  large 
extent  of  bog  and  waste  on  this  property,  more  than  ordinary  care  and  vigilance  arc 
required  in  its  management. 

Law  Costs. — Since  writing  the  above  report,  the  bills  of  costs  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  by  their  solicitors,  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetlierston, 
have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I was  requested  “ to  take  them  into  consideration  when 
making  my  report,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  estates  of  the  Commissioners.” 

On  looking  into  these  bills  of  costs  I found  that  the  sum  of  £444  6.«.  4 cl.  is  charged  for 
business  done  for  the  Dungannon  estate,  from  March,  1843,  to  April,  1853,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  amount  is  charged  for  preparing  notices  to  quit ; being  for  each  year  notices 
were  served  about  £85  more  than  the  agent’s  entire  remuneration. 

I wrote  to  Mr.  Wann  for  an  explanation  of  this  large  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  I beg  to  send  herewith  copies  of  my  letter  and  his  reply. 

I do  not  think  the  reason  he  assigns  for  serving  notices  to  quit  so  frequently  on  all  the 
tenants  is  satisfactory.  Notice  should  only  have  been  served  on  defaulters.  When  notices 
were  necessary  it  is  plain  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  had  one  form 
settled  by  the  solicitors,  and  the  others  printed,  and  filled  up  in  the  agent’s  office.  In 
this  way  the  costs  would  not  have  been  more  than  a few  shillings  instead  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Wann  says,  that  “he  believed  the  late  Mr.  Blacker  was  informed  that  the  solicitors 
of  the  Board  were  the  proper -parties  to  prepare  notices  to  quit.”  How  this  may  be  I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  estate  has  not  been  charged  with  any  local  law  costs. 


Correspondence  as  to  Law  Costs. — -Copy  Letter  to  Mr.  Wann. 

Mountjoy-place,  Dublin,  4th  October,  1S56. 

Dear  Sir,— The  bill  of  costs  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetlierston,  for  law  business  done  in  con- 
nexion with’tlie  Royal  School  Estates,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  for  my 
consideration  when  making  my  report.  ' _ . . 

And  I observe  that  the  sum  of  £444  6s.  id.  is  charged  for  business  done  for  the  Dungannon  Estate 
from  March,  1843,  to  April,  1853.  . . . , 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  charged  for  preparing  notices  to  quit.  1 he  sum  ot  os.  is  charged 
for  each  notice  and  copy;  and  notices  appear  to  have  been  prepared  for  every  tenant,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  years  1843,  1845, 1847,  1849,  and  1851.  I have  not  met  with  any  thing  of  this  kind  before, 
and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  why  it  was  necessary  to  serve  notices  on  every  tenant 


so  frequently.  , 

If  it  were  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  notice  must  have  been  a copy  for  all  the  others  ; and 
one  having  been  prepared  by  the  solicitors,  a common  clerk  could  have  prepared  the  rest  at  a trifling 
cost,  instead  of  at  the  enormous  cost  of  upwards  of  £400.  I presume  there  is  not  so  much  expense 
incurred  in  this  matter  on  the  other  estates  under  your  management.  . 

As  I have  to  send  in  my  report  very  soon,  I will  thank  you  to  favour  me  with  some  explanation 
on  this  subject  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

■Wm.  Wann,  E«q.  ' tamTr.Mmum. 

[Answer.!] 

Markethill,  6th  October,  1856. 


Dear  Sir, Yours  of  4th  instant  I have  duly  received,  relative  to  the  service  of  notices  to  quit  on 

the  Duno-annon  School  Estate  tenants.  In  1846  I was  entrusted  with  the  agency  of  that  property, 
previous°to  which  I was  fully  aware,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  tenants,  whilst  assisting  the 
late  Mr.  Blacker,  that  unless  they  felt  there  was  perfect  and  almost  immediate  control  over  them,  no 
certainty  of  rent-paying  could  be  calculated  on;  and  as  times  did  not  improve  about  the  period  referred 
to  I did  not  conceive  it  prudent  to  discontinue  a plan,  the  efficacy  of  which  1 had  iviiown  so  well ; 
and  by  observing  a strict  and  firm  determination  to  have  punctuality  established  (when  I knew  there 
was  means  to  do°so),  the  result  has  been  of  late,  almost  a universal  attendance  to  pay  rent  on  the  days 
I appoint  for  that  purpose.  Seeing  these  facts,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  desired  me  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  serving  notices  to  quit,  save  on  such  of  the  tenants' as  might  appear  refractory. 

In  further  replying  to  your  letter  as  to  “the  bill  of  costs”  for  these  notices,  I beg  to  say  that  I 
was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  their  extent  or  nature  until  I received  your  letter  yesterday  morning 

the  payment  of  them  not  having  passed  through  my  hands.  The  late  Mr.  Blacker,  I believe,  was 

informed  that  the  Solicitors  of  the  Board  were  the  proper  parties  to  supply  the  notices,  and  1 followed 
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his  example,  furnished  a list  of  the  tenants  to  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  received  from  them 
the  notices  ready  for  my  signature,  and  acknowledged  their  receipt. 

1 think,  taking  my  accounts  altogether,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  estate  has  not  been  made  charge- 
able for  any  local  law  costs ; when  I had  to  take  proceedings,  I made  the  defaulting  party  pay  the  costs. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  W.  Murland,  Esq.,  Monntjoy-place,  Dublin.  William  Wann. 

Armagh  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situated  on  the  leading  road  between  Nowry  and  Armagh,  about  midway 
between  those  towns.  It  consists  of  six  townlands,  containing  1.514a.  lit.  3 Ip.,  statute 
measure,  including  therein  some  waste  and  about  sixty-seven  acres  of  marsh. 

The  present  rental  is  £ 1,469  5s.  7 \d.,  together  with  £20,  received  for  the  grass  of  the 
marsh.  This  latter  amount  varies  a little  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1833  the  estate  was  valued  by  J.  Thomas  Noble  at  £1,413  18s  per  annum. 

The  new  general  valuation  is  not  yet  completed  for  the  County  Armagh.  The  old 
valuation  is  £1,303  Is.  3d. 

The  present  rent  corresponds  with  Noble’s  valuation,  the  tithe  rent-charge  being  added 
to  it,  and  it  has  been  unchanged  since  1833. 

The  estate  appears  to  be  let  at  its  full  value,  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  tenantry. 

Arrears. — The  arrears  due  on  the  estate  to  the  1st  November,  18  5.  when  the  agent  fur- 
nished his  account  in  May,  1856,  amounted  to  £2,601  15s.  lid.,  equal  to  nearly  one  year 
and  three  quarters’  rent  of  the  whole  estate.  It  has  been  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  let  half  a year's  rent  remain  outstanding,  and  those  tenants  who  do  not  owe  more,  consider 
their  rent  fully  paid  up.  There  are,  however,  seventeen  tenants  who  owe  three  years'  rent  or 
upwards.  These  arrears,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  half-year,  which  is  due  by  all  the 
tenants,  accrued  between  the  years  1845  and  1851  ; the  amount  of  arrears  due  now  is  less 
than  it  was  in  the  year  1851,  and  the  agent  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  in. 

With  the  exception  of  an  allowance  of  £ 1 70  3s.  2d.,  made  for  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  the  tenants  on  this  estate  seem  to  have  received  no  allowance  or  abatement 
whatever.  They  did  not  get  the  abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  for  three  or  four  years,  which 
was  given  on  the  other  estates. 

There  are  no  leases  on  the  estate. 

Improvements. — From  the  time  the  Commissioners  of  Education  got  into  possession  of  tlie 
estate,  in  1833,  till  1847,  nearly  £800  was  expended  on  improvements ; about.  £4  00  of  that 
sum  was  expended  in  draining  and  reclaiming  the  bog  and  marsh,  and  the  residue  in  giving 
premiums  and  assistance  to  the  tenants  for  improving  their  houses  and  farms.  The  efforts 
made  to  drain  the  marsh  have  not  been  very  successful,  for  it  is  still  liable  to  he  flooded 
during  a great  part  of  tlie  year  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Cushier ; and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  way  of  remedying  this,  except  by  removing  or  altering  tlie  weir  which  is 
across  the  river  a little  below  the  estate.  This  weir  was  for  the  use  of  a mill  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Cope,  which  is  no  longer  worked;  and  possibly  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with 
Mr.  Cope,  by  which  the  weir  could  be  removed,  or  a:  least  larger  sluices  put  into  it.  In 
this  way  the  water  in  the  river  would  be  kept  lower,  and  a considerable  extent  of  land  on 
Mr.  Cope’s  estate,  as  well  as  on  the  school  estate,  would  he  much  benefited. 

As  to  the  money  expended  on  improving  the  houses  and  farms,  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  usefully  applied. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — The  tenants  generally  have  comfortable  slated  houses, 
and  appear  to  be  respectable  and  industrious. 

The  farms  for  the  most  part  are  well  cultivated.  Flax  is  generally  grown  on  the  estate. 

The  houses  and  farms  of  those  tenants,  who  are  much  in  arrear,  are  an  exception, 
however,  to  the  observations  just  made.  Their  houses  are  in  bad  order  and  their  farms 
exhausted. 

Ihe  Commissioners  of  Education  have  erected  a school  on  the  estate,  which  is  under 
the  Church  Education  Society.  It  contains  a schoolroom  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  also 
a suitable  house  for  the  master  and  mistress.  The  school  appears  to  he  well  conducted, 
and  there  is  a large  attendance  of  pupils. 

Suggestions. — 1 beg  to  suggest  that  some  means  be  taken  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
arrears.  It  was  certainly  injurious  to  the  estate  to  let  so  much  arrears  accumulate. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Millar,  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  get 
them  all  in,  and  that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  cancel  any  of  them,  I.  think  it  would 
he  advisable  to  make  an  abatement  on  payment  of  arrears. 

The  facts  of  those  arrears  having  accumulated  during  tlie  years  1845  to  1850,  and  of  the 
tenants  not  having  received  the  same  abatement  during  those  years  as  the  tenants  of  other 
estates,  seem  to  give  them  some  claim  for  such  an  abatement  on  the  payment  of  arrears. 

Subject  to  such  abatement,  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  up,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  arrears  to  accumulate  again.  From  the  exhausted  state  of  the  farms 
of  some  of  those  in  arrear,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  up  any  part  of  what 
they  owe : in  these  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them,  and  there  will  he  no  difficulty 
in  finding  neighbouring  tenants  able  and  willing  to  occupy  their  farms,  and  to  pay  up  the 
arrears  on  them  if  it  be  thought  expedient  to  require  it. 

The  present  method  of  letting  the  grass  of  the  marshes  by  auction,  is  liable  to  abuse. 
It  might  have  been  judicious  while  attempts  were  being  made  to  reclaim  them  ; but  if 
nothing  more  can  be  done  in  this  way  by  removing  the  weir  above  alluded  to,  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  marsh  to  the  adjoining  tenants,  from  year  to  year.  If  let  in  this  way, 
it  would  produce  more  rent  and  give  less  trouble. 
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Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estate.  Appesmsto 

The  estate  consists  of  forty-one  townlands  in  the  ceuntv  of  Fermanagh,  distant  from  four  ' 

to  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  on  the  road  leading  to  Swanlinbar  ; together  Reports  of  the 

with  Portora,  adjoining  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  and  a tenement  in  the  town.  The  forty-  nsPeclor°.f  -stafs- 

one  townlands  contain  5,512a.  2a.  22p.,  statute  measure,  (including  about  685a.  In.  27i\  J.  W.  Murlnnd,  'sq. 
of  mountain  and  bog)  ; Portora  contains  53a.  Ik.  20p.  The  present  annual  rent,  as  stated  The  Commissioners 
in  the  rental,  is  £2,094  12s.  lid  for  the  land;  £22  for  the  Constabulary  Barracks,  built  on  of  Education iin iire- 
tlie  estate  by  the  Commissioners,  and  £26  for  the  tenement  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  jJJJj'j", school  Estate, 
making  together  £2,142  12s.  lid  Portora  yields  no  rent, the  Royal  School  is  built  on  it, 
and  the  master  of  the  school  occupies  the  land  free  of  rent.  It  was  valued  at  £120  Os.  9d 
per  annum. 

In  1816  Messrs.  Sherrard  and  Co.  valued  these  lands,  exclusive  of  Portora,  at  £2,940 
7s.  lOd  late  currency,  equal  to  £2.714  4s.  2d  present  currency.  In  1S41  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne 
valued  this  estate,  exclusive  of  Portora,  at  £2,293  11s.  Od  The  new  general  valuation  of 
Ireland  has  not  yet  been  made  for  the  county  Fermanagh.  The  existing  valuation  of  this 
property  is  £1,854  8s.  lOd  ; but  this  valuation  is  considered  to^  be  about  twenty  per 
cent,  under  the  present  lotting  value. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  that  if  this  estate  were  held  by  improving  tenants,  and  if  the 
farms  were  of  a proper  size,  it  would  be  at  least  worth  the  value  placed  on  it  by  Mr. 

Byrne,  in  1841.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  so  small,  the 
laud  so  exhausted,  and  the  tenants  so  poor,  that  many  of  them  have  difficulty  in  paying  ■ 
the  present  rent,  and  in  case  of  any  loss  of  cattle  or  failure  of  crops,  the  arrears  would  be 
further  increased. 

Arrears. — The  arrears  due  on  this  estate,  up  to  1st  November,  1854,  when  the  agent 
furnished  his  account  in  October,  1855,  amounted  to  £9,231  9s.  0 |d,  equal  to  nearly  four 
and  a-half  years'  rent  of  the  whole  property.  However,  the  arrear  on  many  of  the  holdings 
was  greater : for  example — 

Twenty-one  owed  five  years’  rent.  Eleven  owed  seven  years’  rent. 

Fifteen  owed  five  and  a-half  years’  rent.  Nine  owed  seven  and  a-half  years’  rent. 

Fifteen  owed  six  years’  rent.  Ten  owed  eight  years’  rent. 

Eleven  owed  six  and  a-half  years’  rent.  Thirteen  owed  nine  years’  rent. 

Twenty-one  owed  ten  years’  rent  and  upwards. 

It  appears  by  the  accounts,  that  in  the  year  1840,  arrears  to  the  amount  of  £522  2s.  2 cl. 
were  cancelled  by  order  of  the  Board.  Again,  in  1845,  arrears  to  the  amount  of  £100 
15s.  Ad.  were  cancelled  in  like  manner. 

In  the  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  allowances  were  made  to  the  tenants  for  the  potato 
failure,  to  the  amount  of  £1,213  12s.  2d.,  besides  £298  9s.  3 d.  allowed  them  in  the  same 
years  for  draining.  «, 

In  the  years  1849  to  1853,  inclusive,  an  abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  the 
rental.  . . 

In  consequence  of  the  tenants  being  in  arrears,  the  receipts  for  rent  were  only  given  on 
account,  and  no  receipts  were  given  up  to  a particular  date,  so  it  is  difficult  for  the 
tenants  to  know  how  they  stand  as  to  arrears,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  check  the  agent’s 
account.  But  from  Mr.  Benison’s  character,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
faithfully  kept. 

In  several  instances  the  tenants  state  that  the  arrears  set  down  in  the  rental  against 
them  accrued  before  they  got  into  possession  of  their  farm,  the  former  tenants  who  incurred 
the  debt  having  sold  their  interest  and  left  the  estate  ; they  admit,  however,  that  they 
knew  there  were  arrears  against  the  farms  at  the  time  they  took  them. 

Leases. — There  are  no  leases.  The  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year. 

Improvements — It  appears  from  the  accounts  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  folio  wing- 
sums  have  been  expended  in  improvement,  viz. : — About  £400  were  expended  in  making 
and  repairing  roads  through  the  estate ; about  £300  were  allowed  to  the  tenants  during 
the  years  1846  and  1847  for  drainage  ; £380  were  expended  in  building  a police  barrack, 
and  small  sums  were  allowed  in  three  instances  to  assist  tenants  in  building  houses. 

The  sums  so  expended  on  roads  appear  to  have  been  usefully  applied,  as  the  roads 
made  have  been  well  laid  out  and  have  opened  up  the  estate.  These  roads  also  afford  access 
to  the  bogs  and  to  the  lime  quarries. 

The  amount  of  drainage  done  is  quite  trifling,  and  draining  at  present  is  much  required 
on  a large  portion  of  the  estate. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — On  the  portion  'of  the  estate  nearest  to  Enniskillen, 
comprising  the  townlands  of  Clonatrig,  Dcrryinch,  Drumbargy,  Rosdoney,  Drumbrocus, 

Derrylester,  Drumcard,  Mulnaveigli,  Seisaght,  and  part  of  one  or  two  other  townlands, 
the  soil  is  of  comparatively  good  quality.  On  the  remainder  of  the  estate  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally thin  and  light.  The  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  thatched 
cottages ; on  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  their  cottages  arc  constructed  of  clay  or  sods, 
but  on  the  land  adjoining  the  mountain,  where  stones  are  plenty,  they  are  built  of  stone. 

Some  of  the  cabins  are  of  the  most  wretched  kind. 

The  farms  in  general  arc  very  small,  too  small  to  support  a family  in  moderate  comfort, 
even  if  there  were  no  rent  charged  for  them,  particularly  as  there  is  no  manufacture  car- 
ried on  in  the  neighbourhood  to  afford  employment  to  those  members  of  the  family  who 
are  not  occupied  on  the  land.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estate  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  practice  of  sub-dividing  holdings;  many  farms 
have  been  divided  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
practice  has  been,  for  the  father  to  divide  his  farm  among  his  children,  and  tlierchas  not 
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been  any  effectual  check  put  on  the  practice,  which  has  been  carried  so  far  that  at  the  last 
Census  there  were  419  houses  on  the  estate,  and  a population  of  2,142  persons.  Compar- 
ing this  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  value  of  the  estate,  it  leaves  only  seventeen  shillings  and  three 
pence  of  value  to  each  person. 

The  practice  of  subdivision  has  not  only  reduced  the  size  of  the  farms  below  the  extent 
UVUU1UBB„„„„,,  which  can  support  a family,  but  has  been  attended  with  another  very  injurious  result.  It 
ofiducation°in'lr&-  has  caused  many  of  the  farms  to  be  divided  into  a number  of  scattered  patches ; in  this 
land—Enniskillon  ^ way  a small  bit  of  meadow  is  sometimes  divided  into  four  or  five  portions,  each  too  small  to 
ya  c ioo  os  a e.  ke  separately  fenced,  and  these  small  portions  are  distinguished  by  marks  which  the 
owners  alone  can  recognize. 

During  the  years  1847  to  1850  some  of  the  tenants  left  their  farms,  and  sold  their  good 
will  to  adjoining  tenants.  In  one  instance  a tenant  purchased  five  small  holdings  in  this 
way,  and  the  property  was  so  far  improved  from  the  state  it  had  been  in  before.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a number  of  the  poorest  tenants  were  not  at  that  time  assisted  to  leave 
the  estate,  thereby  enlarging  the  farms  of  those  who  remained. 

A few  of  the  farms,  particularly  on  townlands  next  Enniskillen,  are  carefully  cultivated, 
but  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  on  the  great  majority  of  the  farms  is  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a usual  course  to  sow  oats  two  or  three  times  after  potatoes,  till  the  land  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  then  leave  the  ground  to  “ rest,’’  as  they  term  it,  without  sowing  any 
grass  seed  in  it ; in  this  state  it  remains  for  three  or  four  years  nearly  unproductive.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  burn  portions  of  the  land  and  ditches  for  manure.  It  is  also'  common 
to  take  the  sods  of  the  fields  to  build  houses.  Both  these  practices  are  very  injurious,  and 
should  be  prevented. 

A great  portion  of  the  estate  wants  draining,  and  no  effectual  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  until  draining  is  carried  out  extensively.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  high  lands  adjoining  the  mountains  at  the  south-western 
part  of  the  estate.  This  portion,  if  drained,  would  be  good  pasture-ground ; from  its  high 
elevation  it  is  much  more  suitable  for  pasture  than  tillage. 

There  is  plenty  of  limestone  on  the  estate,  and  a limekiln  was  erected  many  years  ago 
for  the  use  of  the  tenantry.  For  several  years  the  kiln  was  not  worked,  but,  during  the 
last  three  years,  it  has  been  used  occasionally,  and  lime  supplied  to  the  tenantry  to  a small 
extent.  If  the  ground  was  first  properly  drained  this  facility  of  procuring  lime  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  tenants.  , 

On  the  townland  of  Mulnaveigh,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  townlands,  there  is  clay 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles  of  very  superior  quality,  which  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ; at  present  a few  of  the  tenants  make  brick  of  it,  but  they  do  not  pay  any  thing  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  so,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  restraint  placed  on  their  cutting 
up  their  ground  and  leaving  it  useless  where  the  bricks  are  taken  from. 

Schools  for  Tenants'  Children.— On  the  southern  part  of  the  estate,  towards  Swanlin- 
bar,  there  is  a National  school,  held  in  a thatched  cottage  taken  from  one  of  the  tenants. 
This  was  established  about  seven  years  ago. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  estate  there  is  a school  kept  by  Bernard  Maguire,  an 
elderly  man,  for  which  he  receives  £10  per  annum  from  the  Clare-strcet  Board;  and  he 
states  the  only  books  or  school  requisites  he  has  received  were  a few  furnished  seven 
years  ago,  through  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter. 

There  are  on  this  part  of  the  estate,  besides  Maguire’s  school,  two  National  schools ; 
one  held  in  a very  small  thatched  cabin  belonging  to  One  of  the  tenants  in  Rosdoney, 
which  is  largely  attended,  and  another  at  Drumcard  cross-road.  In  reference  to  the  former 
the  tenants  expressed  much  anxiety  to  get  a better  house,  and  stated  that  the  inspector  from 
the  National  Board  of  Education  threatened  to  have  the  grant  to  the  school  withdrawn  if  a 
better  house  were  not  provided.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a better  schoolhouse, 
and  an  efficient  school  established  on  this  portion  of  the  estate,  as  the  children  attending 
the  Rosdoney  school  are  very  numerous,  and  the  school  at  Drumcard  cross-roads  is  too 
distant  for  them  to  attend  it  regularly. 

Suggestions. — The  first  alteration  1 would  take  leave  to  suggest  in  the  management  of 
of  this  property  is,  as  to  arrears.  It  is  plain  that  while  arrears  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  tenants  as  they  have  been  here,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  farms  being  improved, 
and  on  those  holdings  on  which  the  largest  amount  of  arrears  are  due,  the  land  is  worst 
cultivated,  and  the  houses  most  neglected,  so  that  the  rent  is  not  only  lost,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  estate  injured.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  proper  management  of  the  pro- 
perty, that  the  regular  payment  of  rent  should  be  insisted  on.  The  present  system  of 
giving  receipts  on  account,  which  do  not  show  how  the  tenant’s  accounts  stand,  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  proper  receipts  substituted.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  regularity  in  the 
payment  of  rent,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  the  board  should  insist, 
whenever  a full  year’s  rent  had  not  been  collected,  that  the  agent  should  explain  in  the 
rental  furnished  to  it,  the  reason  why,  or  what  steps  he  had  taken  to  enforce  payment.  If 
a calamity,  such  as  the  loss  of  cattle,  had  happened  to  the  tenant,  which  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  pay,  and  the  agent  thought  it  a case  for  some  allowance,  the  better  plan  would  be 
for  the  board  to  at  once  remit  the  year’s  rent,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  thought  right,  and 
not  suffer  arrears  to  accumulate. 

The  agent’s  rentals  and  annual  accounts,  should  be  furnished  regularly  in  March  or 
April,  and  not  allowed  to  lie  over  till  October,  as  in  this  case. 

With  respect  to  the  large  amount  of  arrears  at  present  existing,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
any  way  of  dealing  with  them  which  is  free  from  objection,  where  some  of  the  tenants 
have  been  paying  pretty  regularly,  and  others  as  little  as  possible,  it  would  be  very  dis- 
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couragin g to  the  good  tenant  to  place  the  bad  tenant  on  an  equality  with  him, by  expunging 
all  arrears ; on  the  other  hand,  if  proceedings  were  taken  to  compel  the  tenants  to  pay  up 
all  arrears,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  ejecting  three-fourths  of  the  tenants.  This  would  be 
a very  harsh  measure,  and  one  that  I would  not  at  all  recommend. 

A portion  of  the  arrears  has  been  due  for  a great  length  of  time,  and  in  some  instances 
before  the  present  tenants  got  into  possession.  It  would  be  hard  in  such  cases  to  insist 
on  all  the  arrears  being  paid  up,  even  if  the  tenants  were  able ; but  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  they  are  unable.  I would  suggest  the  following  method  of  dealing  with  the  existing 
arrears : — 

1st.  Let  all  arrears  exceeding  six  years  be  struck  off. 

2nd.  Let  any  tenant  who  will  pay  £l  of  arrear,  in  addition  to  his  accruing  rent,  get  a 
receipt  for  £2  of  arrears,  this  is  equivalent  to  allowing  a discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  on 
payment,  or  in  other  words,  of  throwing  off  half  the  arrear.  I understand  this  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  advantage  on  a property  in  the  same  county.  However,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  those  most  in  arrear  who  could  not  pay  any  money  in  addition  to 
their  accruing  rent : I would  let  those  who  prefer  it,  be  allowed  to  execute  such  draining, 
fencing,  or  other  improvement  of  a like  kind,  on  their  farms,  as  should  be  marked  out  for 
them  ; and  when  those  improvements  were  executed  properly  and  approved  of,  allow  for 
them  at  a fixed  price,  and  the  sum  so  allowed  should  go  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears, 
throwing  off  £2  of  arrears  for  every  £l  worth  of  work  done. 

The  work  being  spread  over  three  or  four  years,  would  fall  lightly  on  the  tenants,  and 
only  compel  them  to  use  increased  exertion,  while  the  improvements  on  their  farms  would 
assist  them  to  pay  the  current  rent. 

I expect  that  this  mode  of  clearing  off  the  arrears  would  be  gladly  taken  advantage  of  by 
most  of  the  tenants-  There  are,  of  course,  some  who  can  neither  make  improvements  nor 
pay  rent,  and  the  sooner  they  are  got  off  their  farms,  the  better  for  themselves  and  the  estate. 

The  next  evil  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  subdivision  of  farms.  To  this  end,  notice 
should  be  given  that  no  tenant  would  be  allowed,  either  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  divide 
his  holding,  and  that  no  tenant  would  be  permitted  to  transfer  his  holding,  without  first 
having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  agent ; whose  duty  it  would  be,  in  such  cases,  to  make 
him  transfer  his  holding  to  the  nearest  tenant  who  may  bo  able  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  tend 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  consolidation  of  farms.  Of  course  there  is  no  use  in  laying  down 
these  rules  unless  they  are  strictly  enforced  by  ejecting  any  tenant  who  may  violate  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  draining  and  other  improvements  so  much  required 
on  the  estate,  and  also  of  trying  to  change  the  present  very  defective  method  of  cultiva- 
tion generally  pursued  on  it,  by  suggesting  to  the  tenants  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
managing  their  farms,  I would  recommend  that  an  experienced  agriculturist  should  be 
employed  for  a few  years.  He  should  reside  on  or  near  the  estate,  and  occupy  his  whole 
time  in  superintending  such  improvements  as  the  agent  should  approve  of.  In  addition  to 
the  draining  done  in  payment  of  arrears,  if  that  suggestion  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be 
desirable  in  some  cases  for  money  to  be  advanced  for  thorough-draining  ;__but  in  such  cases 
the  tenants  should  be  charged  an  increased  rent,  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  so 
expended.  Any  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  out  these  suggestions  will  be  amply  paid 
for,  by  enabling  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  regularly ; and  if  accompanied  with  vigilant 
and  energetic  management  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  the  other  respects  indicated,  will  in 
a few  years  greatly  improve  the  estate. 

Cavan  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situate  within  a mile  of  the  town  of  Cavan,  and  consists  of  four  town- 
lands,  and  part  of  a fifth,  containing  907a.  On.  35p.,  statute  measure,  together  with 
16a.  Or.  31p.  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Cavan,  on  which  the  Royal  School  is  built. 

The  rent,  according  to  the  present  rental,  is  £557  7s.  11  d.  per  annum.  This  does  not 
include  any  rent  for  the  16a.  On.  3 Ip.  of  land,  on  which  the  schoolhouse  is  erected  ; that 
is  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  school  rent  free. 

In  the  year  1817  the  Commissioners  got  the  latter  piece  of  land  in  exchange  for 
48a.  2r.  15p.  of  the  townland  of  Billis,  it  being  a more  eligible  site  for  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne  valued  the  estate  in  1841,  at  £574  Os.  Ad.,  exclusive  of  the  piece  of 
land  on  which  the  school  is  built. 

According  to  the  new  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  value  is  £637  9s.  0 d.,  and  for 
the  schoolhouse  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  erected,  £100  per  annum,  £70  being  for  the 
house,  and  £30  for  the  land. 

The  rate  at  which  this  property  is  at  present  let,  is  certainly  very  low'  for  land  so  near 
to  the  town  of  Cavan,  and  I think  it  is  let  below  its  fair  letting  value  ; at  the  same  time, 
on  the  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  the  farms  are  so  small,  and  the  lands  in  such  bad  con- 
dition, that  the  tenants  are  not  able,  at  present,  to  pay  more  than  the  existing  rent. 

The  Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore  has  furnished  a rental  of  the  property  from  1804  to  1812,  by 
W'hich  it  appears  that  the  lands  were  let  at  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  at  that  time 
than  they  are  at  present.  However,  as  the  value  of  land  was  enhanced  at  that  period,  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  and  “ war  prices,”  the  rent  then  is  not  a fair  criterion  of  the 
present  value. 

Arrears. — The  arrears  up  to  the  1st  November,  1854,  when  the  agent  furnished  his 
account,  amounted  to  £1,679  7s.  2d.,  equal  to  three  years’  rent  of  the  whole  property. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bailiff,  there  was  no  tenant  owed  less  than  one  year’s  arrear  of 
rent,  wdiile  there  was  one  who  owed  eight  years’  ; three,  who  ow'ed  seven  years’  ; two, 
six  and  a-half  years’ ; two,  five  and  a-half  years’ ; three,  five  years’ ; the  rest  various 
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amounts,  equal  to  from  one  to  four  and  a-half  years’  rent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
arrears  accrued  in  the  four  years,  November,  1845,  to  November,  1849-  During  those  four 
years  the  net  receipts  remitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  £820  19s.  2 \d., 
equal  to  an  average  of  £20G  15s.  per  annum,  or  little  more  than  one  third  of  a year’s  rent. 

The  Commissioners  allowed  the  tenants  £37G  15s.  1 Id.  for  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  during  the  same  period,  and  gave  them  credit  for  all  their  poor  rates,  though  some 
of  them  paid  no  rent  for  two  or  three  years. 

On  inquiring  from  several  of  the  tenants  who  owed  the  largest  amount  of  arrears,  how 
they  owed  so  much  as  was  set  down  against  them  in  the  rental,  they  stated  that  they  could 
not  owe  so  much.  They  were  then  required  to  produce  their  receipts.  These,  with  one 
exception,  were  not  for  rent  due  to  a particular  period,  but  on  account  of  rent  generally, 
and  frequently  for  small  sums,  less  than  half  a year’s  rent,  so  it  is  difficult  for  ignorant 
persons,  as  most  of  the  tenants  are,  to  know  how  they  stand  as  to  arrears.  On  comparing 
the  receipts  with  the  books  kept  by  Edward  Smith,  the  bailiff,  it  was  found,  in  the  cases 
investigated,  that  with  two  exceptions,  the  tenant  had  received  credit  for  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  receipts.  The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  correctness  of  the 
arrears  charged  in  the  agent’s  account,  is  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  holdings  mentioned  in  the  rental  have  been  subdivided ; and  further,  one 
tenant  occasionally  holds  small  portions  of  two  or  three  different  holdings.  In  these  cases 
no  sum  is  found  in  the  account  to  correspond  with  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
receipt,  but  several  smaller  sums,  which  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  the  sum  in  the 
receipt.  In  this  way  the  accounts  have  become  very  complicated. 

The  bailiff,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  has  acted  also  as  under-agent,  and  has  received  a 
large  portion  of  the  rents  and  signed  receipts.  The  following  endorsement,  however, 
appear  on  receipts  issued  in  October,  1855 : — “ Future  rents  to  be  paid  to  me,  and  on 
office  days  only. — Jajies  Denison.” 

There  are  no  leases  on  this  estate ; the  tenant  holds  from  year  to  year. 

Improvements. — Between  the  year  1831  and  1843,  the  Commissioners  appear,  by  their 
accounts,  to  have  allowed  £78  to  thirteen  tenants  for  improvements  in  their  houses, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  house.  They  also  allowed,  during  the  same  time,  £277  for 
making  ditches.  During  the  last  twelve  years  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  making 
any  improvements  on  the  estate. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Property. — Notwithstanding  the  allowance  made  for  improv- 
ing some  of  the  houses  on  the  estate,  the  majority  of  them  are  in  bad  order ; they  are 
particularly  so  in  the  townland  of  S trad  gaily,  which  is  the  worst  land,  and  most  over- 
populated  part  of  the  estate  ; many  of  the  tenants  seem  very  poor,  and  most  of  the  farms 
are  badly  cultivated ; some  of  the  land  requires  draining,  without  which  it  cannot  be  much 
improved. 

The  evil  practice  of  subdividing  farms  has  prevailed  very  much  on  this  estate,  and  has 
not  been  checked  as  it  should  have  been.  This,  I think,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty 
of  so  many  ol  the  tenants,  and  of  the  inferior  state  of  the  cultivation.  It  has  also  caused, 
as  usual,  the  fields  of  the  different  holdings  to  be  intermixed,  in  a way  which  is  a serious 
loss  to  the  tenants.  In  a report,  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  on  this  estate,  in  the  year  1841,  he  states  that  the  number  of  persons  resident  on 
the  lands  was  much  greater  than  they  could  support  in  comfort ; and  should  the  evil  of  over- 
population be  suffered  to  increase,  the  lands  would  every  day  be  getting  worse.  I do  not 
find  that  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  on  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  evil  of  allowing  arrears  to  accumulate  is  shown  by  the  impoverished  and  neglected 
state  of  those  holdings  on  which  the  largest  arrears  are  due. 

The  townland  of  Terquin  is  separated  from  the  other  townlands.  It  is  situate  within 
a mile  of  the  town,  on  the  south  east.  The  soil  of  most  of  this  townland  is  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  estate.  The  houses  on  it  also  are  better,  and  the  tenants  appear  more  com- 
fortable. 

Schools. — There  is  no  schoolhouse  on  the  estate,  but  from  the  vicinity  of  Cavan  and 
other  National  schools,  the  tenants  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  their  children  educated. 

Suggestions — Before  any  improvement  can  be  expected,  on  this  estate,  some  an-angement 
must  be  made  for  reducing  the  large  arrears  hanging  over  so  many  of  the  tenants.  I would 
suggest  that  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  which  I have  pointed  out  in  my  report  on 
the  Enniskillen  School  Estate  ; but  whether  that  plan  or  some  other  be  adopted,  nothing, 
I think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that  while  a tenant  feels  himself  liable  to  be  called  on  at  any 
moment  for  a large  arrear  of  rent,  he  will  neither  improve  his  land  nor  pay  any  rent  he  can 
avoid. 

At  the  same  time  that  some  arrangement  is  made  as  to  the  existing  arrears,  the  tenants 
must  be  given  to  understand  that  if  the  accruing  rent  is  not  punctually  paid,  steps  will  be 
at  once  taken  to  enforce  it,  and  no  tenant  will  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  estate  who  does 
not  pay  the  rent. 

.The  present  system  of  giving  receipts  on  account  should  be  discontinued,  and  receipts 
given  up  to  a particular  day,  so  that  the  tenants  may  know  how  they  stand,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  preserving  all  their  old  receipts. 

Notice  should  be  given  that  no  tenant  will  be  allowed,  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  subdivide 
his  holding ; and  that  no  tenant  will  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  holding  without  first  having 
obtained  the  agent’s  permission,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  him  transfer  it  to  the 
nearest  adjoining  tenant  who  is  capable  of  managing  it.  In  case  of  any  violation  of  these 
rules,  the  tenant  violating  them  should  be  ejected.  Where  draining  is  most  needed,  and 
the  tenant  unable  to  do  it  himself,  I would  suggest  that  money  should  be  allowed  him  for 
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the  purpose,  and  an  addition  made  to  his  rent  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  so 
expended  ; of  course  it  would  be  essential  in  such  cases  to  watch  that  the  money  was 
honestly  and  judiciously  expended.  The  estate  should  be  frequently  visited  by  the  agent; 
and,  besides,  the  bailiff  should  be  held  responsible  for  giving  him  notice  of  any  violation  of 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  management  of  the  estate. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a more  vigilant  and  energetic  system  of  management  be 
pursued  on  this  estate  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Rafhoe  Royal  School  Estate. 
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Extent. — This  estate  consists  of. twelve  townlands  and  a large  tract  of  mountain,  in  the  Raphoc Royal  School 
county  of  Donegal,  situate  about  five  statute  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Donegal ; it  list!lte- 
contains  8,816a.  Ik.  2p.,  statute  measure,  but  of  this  6,960a.  lit.  21p.  are  mountain. 

Rent. — The  annual  rent  of  it,  as  returned  in  the  rental,  is  £495  1 Is.  1 \cl. 

In  1816  it  was  valued  by  Messrs.  Sherard,  Brassington,  and  Greene,  at  £954  7s.  5d..  late 
Irish  currency,  equal  to  £884  13s.,  present  currency. 

In  1846  it  was  valued  by  Mr.  Rutledge  at  £543  15s.  8cL 

The  Griffith’s  old  valuation  is  £498  4s.  lid. 

Mr.  Rutledge’s  valuation  appears  to  me  to  be  about  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  property 
in  its  present  state. 

Arrears. — The  arrears  due  up  to  1st  May,  1S54,  were  about  £600  ; but  as  this  included 
all  receipts  up  to  31st  of  March,  1856,  when  the  last  account  was  furnished,  there  were  in 
fact  nearly  two  years’  more  rent  due.  This  account  of  arrears  has  been  carried  forward 
only  from  the  year  1844,  when  Mr.  Wray  was  appointed  agent.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  large  sums  were  expended  on  improvements,  as  well  as  large  allowances  made  to  the 
tenants,  during  the  years  1844  to  1S51.  That  expenditure,  together  with  the  allowance 
to  tenants,  the  poor  rate,  the  tithe  rent-charge,  the  bailiff’s  and  the  receiver’s  fees,  exhausted 
the  whole  rent  of  the  estate  from  1844  to  May,  1850,  with  the  exception  of  £58  Os.  3d.; 
and  from  1844  till  March,  1855,  the  whole  amount  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  only  £570  8s.  Thus,  for  eleven  years,  the  net  receipts  have  been  equal  to  little 
more  than  one  year’s  rent. 

There  are  no  leases  on  the  property. 

To  understand  the  position  of  this  estate  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  its  past  history. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, in  the  year  1820,  that  by  “reason of  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  tenantry,  they 
were  unable  to  collect  the  rent.” 

The  Commissioners  tried  various  ways  of  managing  the  tenants,  without  success,  and  at 
length,  in  the  end  of  the  following  year,  they  handed  the  management  of  the  estate  over 
to  the  Rev.  James  Irwin,  the  master  of  the  Royal  School  of  Raphoe,  and  his  brother-in-law, 

Mr.  Millar.  These  persons  seem  to  have  succeeded  but  little  better,  for  it  is  stated  in  a 
subsequent  report  that  the  estate  in  their  hands  was  in  a state  of  total  insubordination  ; 

Again,  in  the  report  made  in  the  year  1846,  the  Commissioners  state  that  “ the  Raphoe  School 
“ Estate,  which,  under  the  management  of  the  masters  for  the  time  being,  had  been  so  long 
“ remarkable  for  its  wildness,  and  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry  as  well  as  of  the  soil,  they 
“ trusted  would,  in  a short  time,  under  their  care,  present  a very  different  appearance,  as  they 
“had,  under  the  management  of  an  active  resident  agent,  applied  considerable  sums  in 
“ improvements,  by  endeavouring  to  abolish  the  run  dale  system,  by  separating  and  squaring 
“ farms,  by  reclaiming  waste  land,  and  by  giving  assistance  to  the  tenants  to  enable  them 
“ to  build  a better  class  of  cottages ; and  they  were  causing,  under  the  superintendence  of 
“ their  agent,  a proper  schoolhouse  to  be  built  on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry.” 

The  agent  here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Wray,  resigned  the  agency  in  1851. 

It  is  evident  from  the  map  made  in  1816,  that  the  farms  were  then  much  intermixed, 
the  fences  crooked,  and  the  houses  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present ; the  improve- 
ments made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  agent,  by  which  these  evils  were 
mitigated,  must  have  benefited  the  estate ; and  if  they  are  steadily  carried  out,  the  property 
will,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  be  made  to  yield  a net  income  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  proportioned  to  its  fair  value,  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  dope  heretofore. 

The  Census  Returns  show  that  in  1841,  the  population  was  1,133,  and  in  1851  it  was 
reduced  867.  It  is  still,  however,  too  numerous  to  be  supported  properly  on  the  land,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves  as  well  as  of  the  property, 
as  far  as  he  can,  without  acting  harshly  towards  them,  to  endeavour  gradually  to  consoli- 
date the  farms  till  they  are  of  such  a size  that  the  tenants  can  live  on  them  in  comfort. 

State  of  the  Property. — The  houses  of  the  tenants  differ  very  much  in  quality,  about  one- 
half  of  them  are  thatched  cottages,  moderately  comfortable;  but  many  of  the  others  are  very 
poor,  and  some  of  them  are  hovels  of  the  worst  kind.  On  part  of  the  estate  the  land  is  of 
fair  quality,  and  very  susceptible  of  improvement;  some  of  the  tenants  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  by  draining  and  applying  lime,  which  they  have  in  abundance  on  the  estate. 

There  is  one  tenant  who  had  been  in  America,  and  returned  with  money  ; he  has  built 
a good  slated  house,  and  expended  a considerable  sum  in  fencing,  draining,  and  faking 
stones  out  of  his  land,  thus  setting  a very  useful  example  to  his  neighbours ; t he  majority 
of  the  tenants,  however,  have  done  little  to  improve  their  farms ; they  have  the  privilege 
of  putting  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  large  tract  of  mountain,  and  this  is  a great  assistance  to 
those  who  have  stock  to  put  on  it;  at  the  same  time  it  makes  them,  in  some  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  the  arable  land,  and  induces  them  to  neglect  it-  _ 

School. — In  the  year  1S46  the  Commissioners  of  Education  caused  a schoolhouse  to  be 
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erected,  and  have  since  continued  to  pay  the  master  £20  per  annum,  besides  giving  him  a 
farm  rent  free.  The  agent  states  that  the  school  was  at  first  well  attended,  but  for  some 
years  back  the  attendance  fell  off,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  became  so 
small  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the  master.  The  present  master  was 
appointed  in  last  April,  and  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that  the  school 
has  rapidly  increased  ; when  I visited.it  there  were  fifty-six  boys  and  forty-nine  girls  pre- 
sent ; the  master  said  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  youngest  children  could  only  speak  Irish, 
but  that  they  were  rapidly  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  English  language.  It  is  stated 
that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  during  the  term  of  the  late  master  was 
that  he  did  not  duly  attend  to  his  duty,  being  occupied  with  his  farm  and  other  business. 
It  is  better  not  to  have  the  schoolmaster  depending  in  any  degree  for  his  support  on  a 
farm;  and  there  is  a difficulty  in  not  having  this  school  subject  to  some  regular  inspection;' 
at  present  it  is  not  inspected,  in  consequence  of  not  being  under  the  care  of  either  boards 
which  send  round  inspectors. 

The  schoolroom  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  now 
attending.  . It  is  desirable  to  have  a room  added  to  the  house  for  a gills’  school,  to  have 
the  schoolroom  floor  boarded,  and  to  have  a mistress  to  teach  the  girls.  For  the  purpose 
of  having  the  school  duly  inspected  and  supplied  with  school  requisites,  and  also  having  a 
female  teacher  supplied,  I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  The  children  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  that  this  school  should 
be  well  conducted,  as  it  is  the  only  chance  the  children  of  the  tenants  have  of  getting 
education;  and  educating  the  children  is  the  most  likely  way  of  improving  the  habits  and 
chax-acter  of  the  tenants. 

The  last  rental  of  this  estate  furnished,  is  up  to  1st  May,  1854,  whereas  the  other  side  of 
the  account  is  brought  down  to  March,  1856.  This  is  irregular;  the  rental  should  be  fur- 
nished up  to  the  1st  November,  1855,  as  on  the  other  estates.  If  this  were  done,  the 
arrears  would  appear  to  be  equal  to  nearly  three  years’  rent.  It  is  to  be  feared  these  arrears 
are  accumulating  rapidly,  and  something  should  be  done,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  an  estate  which  has  been  so  lately  in  a state  of  insubor- 
dination, but  all  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  either 
by  inducing  the  tenants  to  execute  improvements  on  their  farms  equal  to  the  amount  they 
cannot  pay  in  cash,  or  in  some  other  way. 

The  successful  management  of  an  estate,  situate  as  this  is,  entirely  depends  on  the  discre- 
tion, firmness,  and  constant  attention  of  the  local  agent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  duty,  if 
properly  discharged,  is  much  more  arduous  than  the  duty  of  an  agent  genei-ally  is,  and  it 
is  right  he  should  receive  the  extra  rate  of  remuneration  which  he  does,  viz.,  10  per  cent, 
on  the  rental.  Where  so  much  money  has  been  expended  on  improvements,  and  where 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
necessary  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  its  management,  till  the 
property  is  placed  in  a satisfactory  state. 


Carysfort  Royal 
School  Estate. 


Carysfort  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  about  six  miles  west  of  Rathdrum. 

It  consists  of  the  single  townland  of  Sheanamore,  containing  305a.  1r.  34p.  of  arable 
land,  and  284a.  3r.  3 Ip.  of  mountain,  making  in  all  590a.  1r.  25p.  statute  measure. 

The  present  rent  is  £140  Is.  6d.  , 

The  Ordnance  Valuation  is  £153  9s. 

The  arrears  returned  on  the  last  rental  were  £136  2s.  9 <2-,  but  the  agent  states  that  £40 
of  this  arrears  have  since  been  liquidated. 

There  are  no  leases. 

The  Commissioners  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  tenants  liberally  for  whatever  lime 
they  bring  on  their  farms  each  year ; they  have  to  bring  the  lime  from  a great  distance. 

The  portion  of  this  estate  which  is  considered  arable  land,  is  a very  light  soil,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  650  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  consequently  ill-adapted  for  tillage ; besides, 
it  is  far  Irom  any  market.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  thirteen  tenants.  Their  dwellings 
are  thatched  cottages,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
on  such  small  and  poor  farms.  They  have  the  privilege  of  putting  cattle  and  sheep, 
on  the  mountain  part  of  the  property — the  grass  on  it,  however,  is  not  of  much 
value.  One  of  the  tenants,  wrho  is  three  years’  in  arrears,  has  his  land  in  a totally  exhausted 
state ; and  he  must,  I fear,  be  removed.  The  others  seem  to  be  cultivating  their  ground 
industriously,  but  from  its  elevated  position  they  should  break  up  less  of  it  than  they  do. 


Biuiaghcr  Royal 
School  Estate. 


Banagher  Royal  School  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situate  in  the  King’s  county,  and  consists  of  two  parts.  One  called 
Boolinarig,  is  about  a mile  and  a-half  to  the  north  of  Parsonstown,  the  other  comprises 
the  townlands  of  Ballincurry  and  Derry,  and  is  situate  about  four  miles  further  from 
Parsonstown  than  Boolinarig. 

The  two  parts  contain  599a.  Or.  16p.,  statute  measure ; of  this  211a.  1r.  8p.  are  deep  bog. 

The  present  rental  is  £ 164  10s.  7 \d. 

In  1816  it  was  valued  by  Messrs.  Sherard,  Brassington,  and  Greene,  at  £307  9s.  8d.  late 
currency,  equal  to  £283  16s.  1\d.  present  currency. 

According  to  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  valuation  is  £ 180  15s. 

The  rental  in  1842  was  £260  3s.  t>\d.,  together  with  £10  12s.  for  the  rent  of  bog  lots. 
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making  together  £270  15s.  5ld.,  and  about  £250  per  annum  seems  to  have  been  received 
tor  several  years  out  of  this  property. 

The  present  rent,  therefore,  is  much  less  than  was  formerly  received  out  of  this  estate, 
ihe  agent,  Mr.  Owens,  states  that  it  was  re-let  in  the  very  distressed  times,  and  that  he 
now  estimates  it  as  fairly  worth  £214  15s.  9 d.  per  annum  ; this  is  exclusive  of  the  bog  lots. 

Arrears.  The  arrears  as  returned  in  the  last  rental,  amounted  to  £8  6s.  2d.  But  this 
account  of  arrears  is  only  carried  back  four  or  five  years,  to  the  time  when  the  estate  was 
re-'let;  and  I find  by  the  rental  of  1849,  that  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  that  year,  the 
arrears  amounted  to  £ 1,034  17s.  l\d.,  which  must  have  been  lost  to  the  Commissioners. 
Besides  this,  the  Commissioners  had  to  change  their  agent,  and.  to  take  proceedings  against 
the  surety  of  the  late  agent,  for  the  sum  of  £289  18s.  Id.,  for  which  he  was  considered  a 
defaulter.  These  proceedings  unfortunately  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Commissioners 
lost  the  further  sum  of  £198  of  costs,  as  appears  by  the  bill  of  costs  lately  furnished  by 
their  solicitors,  together  with  £52  Os.  9 d.,  being  the  taxed  costs  of  the  defendant.  In  the 
“ agents  account  book,”  the  accounts  for  the  years  from  1S42  to  1849,  are  not  entered.  It 
• was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  copies  of  the  rental  for  information  as  to  those  years. 

There  are  no  leases  on  this  estate. 

There  does  not  appear  by  the  accounts  to  have  been  any  money  expended  on  improve- 
ments,  but  some  of  the  tenants  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  improved  their  farms. 

-*-“e  portion  of  the  property  called  Boolinarig,  was  held  by  thirteen  tenants  in  1849. 
There  are  now  only  five  holdings  on  it.  The  houses  on  four  of  them  are  fairly  com- 
fortable. The  fifth  belongs  to  a person  residing  in  Parsonstown,  who  has,  I understand, 
considerably  improved  his  farm.  It  is  now  well  cultivated. 

. other  part  of  the  estate  is  occupied  by  five  tenants.  Their  houses  and  farms  are 
m fair  order.  There  is  a large  tract  of  bog,  of  which  no  use  seems  to  be  made  at  present, 
and  the  boundaries  between  it  and  the  bog  belonging  to  the  adjoining  estate  are  not 
clearly  defined.  If  a drain  were  opened  along  the  mearing,  it  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  defining  the  boundary,  and  taking  some  of  the  water  off  the  bog.  An  English 
gentleman,  who  has  lately  purchased  a property  in  the  neighbourhood,  said  he  proposed 
to  take  a portion  of  the  waste  ground  which  lies  into  his  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  it.  It  would  be  judicious  to  let  it  to  him  on  fair  terms. 

As  this  estate  appears,  to  be  at  present  let  below  its  fair  value,  and  considerably 
below  the  rate  at  which  it  used  to  be  let,  I think  it  should  be  re- valued,  with  a view  to 
being  re-let ; not  charging  the  tenants  for  their  recent  improvements. 
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Navan  and  Bally  no  an  Schools  Estate.  Navau  and  Ballyroan 

This  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Cappaghlouglilin  in  the  Queen’s  county.  It  is  situate  0 00  K 
on  the  river  Nore,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  the  town  of  Mountrath.  The  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  passes  through  it,  and  the  Mountrath  railway  station  is  on  the  property. 

Extent. — Cappagkloughlin contains  (according  to  the  surveymade  in  1816)  1,737a.  0a.  35p., 
statute  measure,  including  304a.  Or.  5p.  of  bog. 

Rent — The  annual  rent,  according  to  the  last  rental,  is  £727  15s.  3d. 

Value.— In  1816  Messrs.  Sherard,  Brassington,  and  Greene  valued  this  property  at 
£1,154  11s.  11  d.,  late  Irish  currency,  equal  to  £1,065  15s.  ‘Id.,  present  currency. 

The  value  of  this  property,  according  to  the  new  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  after 
deducting  the  value  of  the  part  taken  for  the  railway,  is  £654  10s. 

The  agent,  Mr.  Owen,  states  that  the  rate  of  letting  is  not  uniform  on  the  different 
holdings,  and  this  is  very  evident  in  some  cases ; he  also  suggests  that  the  estate  should 
be  revalued.  In  this  suggestion  I concur ; and  if  the  estate  be  revalued  at  a moderate 
rate,  without  charging  for  recent  improvements,  the  result,  I think,  will  be  to  make  some 
increase  in  the  rental. 

Arrears.— When  the  agent  furnished  his  account  in  January,  1856,  the  arrears,  up 
to  the  29th  September  preceding  amounted  to  £614  Is.  11  \d.,  being  less  than  one  year’s 
rent  of  the  estate.  The  majority  of  the  tenants  owed  only  the  half-year’s  rent,  which 
it  is  customary  in  Ireland  to  leave  outstanding.  The  cases  in  which  a larger  amount  of 
arrear  is  due  are  generally  cases  in  which  some  reason  existed  for  indulgence,  such  as  the 
death  of  a member  of  the  family,  or  loss  of  cattle. 

Leases.  There  is  only  one  tenant  on  the  estate,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  who  has  a lease  : he 
holds  about  100  acres  by  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  which  will  expire  next  year.  The 
other  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year. 

Present  state  of  the  Property — This  estate  had  been  in  Chancery  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  came  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  in  1834,  it  appears  to  have  been  suit  -let  to  a number  of  small  and  poor  tenants. 

The  number  of  holdings  on  the  estate  at  that  time  appears  by  the  old  maps  to  have 
been  about  120.  The  number  at  present  is  fifty-six.  The  cabins  which  the  additional 
tenants  occupied  have  been  removed,  and  the  farms  readjusted.  Timber  and  slates  have 
been  supplied  to  a few  of  the  tenants  who  built  new  houses,  and  some  money  has  been 
expended  on  draining.  These  are  all  useful  improvements  as  far  as  they  go. 

The  portion  of  the  property  held  by  Mr.  Hawksworth,  as  already  mentioned,  is  well 
fenced  and  drained.  The  fields  are  large,  and  cultivated  in  a superior  manner.  The  only 
houses  on  this  part  of  the  land  are  office  houses  and  a house  in  which  a caretaker  resides. 

On  the  other  holdings  the  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  slated  houses,  are 
thatched  cottages ; they  seem  generally  pretty  comfortable.  Most  of  the  farms  are  care- 
fully cultivated,  having  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips,  in  addition  to  the  other  crops  usual  on 
small  farms. 
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The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ire- 
land— Navan  and 
Ballyroan  Schools 
Estate. 


School— In  1851  a school  was  erected  on  the  estate  by- the  Board  of  Education.  It  is 
a commodious  house,  containing  a schoolroom  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a dwelling- 
house  for  the  master  and  mistress.  This  school  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  and 
is  calculated  to  confer  great  benefit  on  the  tenants.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
it  is  not  taken  advantage  of  so  much  as  it  should  be,  for  only  fourteen  boys  and  fourteen 
girls  attended  on  the  average  during  the  last  year. 

As  the  management  of  this  school  was  fully  inquired  into  at  the  public  court,  held  at 
Maryborough,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  report  as  to  the  causes  which  are  said  to  prevent 
its  being  better  attended.  ....... 

Svqqestions. — Mr.  Ilawksworth  desires  to  have  his  lease  renewed,  and  it  is  right  that 
so  good  a tenant  should  have  his  lease  renewed  on  fair  terms  ; but  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reserve  out  of  it  two  or  three  acres  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  railway  station  for 
building  purposes.  The  village  of  Mountrath  is  a mile  and  a-half  distant  from  the  station. 
The  public  would  be  accommodated,  and  the  Cappaghloughlin  estate  improved,  by  the 
erection  of  an  hotel  and  other  buildings  near  the  station;  and  if  the  land  were  offered  to 
be  let  on  building  leases,  it  w'ould  most  probably  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

Connected  with  this  endowment,  there  are  4Sa.  Ir.  34p.,  statute  measure,  of  land  at  the 
village  of  Ballyroan,  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

This  land  is  held  by  lease  at  a rent  of  £30  per  annum. 

The  Commissioners  purchased  the  interest  in  this  lease,  in  the  year  1S38,  to  get  a good 
house,  which  was  on  the  land,  for  a schoolhouse.  The  Rev.  John  Lyons,  the  master  of  the 
school,  occupies  the  house;  he  also  occupies  12a.  2r.  25p.,  statute  measure,  of  the  land 
adjoining  the  house,  at  a rent  of  £22  8s.  'hi.  per  annum.  The  remainder  of  the  land,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  perches,  is  occupied  by  two  tenants,  who  use  it  for  meadow  and 
grazing,  at  a rent  of  £34  Os.  lid.,  thus  making  the  whole  rent  received  out  of  the  land  at 
Ballyroan  £56  Os.  8 d.  per  annum.  , 

This  land  seems  to  he  let  at  its  full  value.  According  to  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland, 
the  value,  £58  10s.,  including  £16  5s.  for  the  buildings. 

The  Commissioners  have  built  a small  house  on  an  angle  of  the  ground  for  the 
assistant-master  of  the  school,  who  occupies  it  and  a few  perches  of  land  about  it,  free 
of  rent.  . . 

In  addition  to  the  lands  just  mentioned,  there  is  a small  piece  of  ground,  about  2n. 
statute  measure,  in  the  village  of  Ballyroan,  on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  a house.  I his  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  the  bit  of  ground  attached  to  it  is  occupied 
by  the  assistant-master  of  the  school. 


Clonmel  School 
Estate. 


Clonmel  School  Estate. 

This  estate  consists  of  the  Townland  of  Lissanure,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  is 
situate  about  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Templemore.  . 

Extent. — According  to  the  survey  made  in  1843,  it  contains  683a.  2r.  11p.  statute 
measure,  including  58a.  lit.  34p.  of  bog. 

Rent. — The  rent  of  the  property  as  returned  m the  last  rental  was  ±392  4s.  Ucl. 

Value. — This  property  was  valued  by  Mr.  Byrne  at  £578. 

The  new  general  valuation  of  it  is  £420  15s.  , . „ _, . 

It  appears  by  the  rental  of  the  year  1842,  that  when  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
got  the  management  of  this  property  on  the  termination  of  an  old  lease,  the  rent  then 
paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  was  £600  15s.  llid.  . , 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  rental  is  below  the  fair  letting  value  of  the 
land.  This  is  accounted  for  thus:— when  the  old  lease  expired  in  1841  a part  of  the 
estate  was  let  to  a great  number  of  poor  tenants,  who,  when  the  years  1846  and  1847 
came,  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  and  most  of  them  had  to  give  up  their  holdings. 
These  holdings  were  re-let  in  1849  and  three  following  years,  when  the  value  of  land  \yas 
greatly  depressed,  and  the  land  was  in  bad  condition ; at  the  same  time  a corresponding 
reduction  was  made  to  the  other  tenants.  The  fair  letting  value  of  the  estate  at  present 
is  probably  about  £500  per  annum,  but  as  leases  for  twenty-one  years  were  made  m l bo  1 
and  1852  to  Mr.  M‘ Garry,  of  275a.  Ik.  19p.  statute,  at  the  rent  of  £160,  the  rent  of  that 
portion,  of  course,  cannot  be  changed  till  the  leases,  expire. 

Lease s. — There  are  no  other  leases  on  the  property. 

Arrears. — The  rents  were  paid  up  to  November,  1853,  except  the  one  half  year,  which 
it  is  usual  to  leave  outstanding,  but  it  has  been  seen  already  that,  prior  to  the  year  1850, 
a great  number  of  the  tenants  had  to  give  up  their  lands,  being  unable  to  pay  tne  rent, 
and  the  arrears  due  by  those  persons  were  lost  by  the  Commissioners ; small  sums  were 
also  given  to  several  of  them  to  assist  them  to  emigrate. 

The  account  of  arrears  on  the  estate  is  not  correctly  kept,  for  example,  in  the  account 
up  to  the  1st  November,  1851,  the  arrears  then  due  are  stated  to  be  £423  15s.  2\d. ; and 
in  the  next  account,  for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1852,  the  arrear  on  passing  last 
account  is  set  down  as  £65  11s.  lOArf.  This  discrepance  probably  arose  from  striking  oft 
arrears  due  by  tenants  who  were  evicted,  but  no  explanation  is  given  of  it  in  the  account ; 
this  could  not  occur  if  the  accounts  were  kept  on  a uniform  and  correct  system. 

Improvements. — When  the  Commissioners  got  into  the  management  of  Lissanure,  it  was 
occupied  by  fifty  tenants  ; and  as  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  was  occupied  by  two  tenants,  it 
follows  that  the  remaining  one-third  was  divided  into  forty-eight  holdings,  which  were  far 
too  small  to  enable  the  tenants  to  live  comfortably  or  pay  their  rent  regularly.  The  place 
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of  these  forty-eight  tenants  is  now  occupied  by  only  nine ; the  old  cabins  have  been  ^Vppkndix  to 

removed,  and  the  surplus  fences  levelled  ; this  must  be  regarded  as  a great  improvement  Refort. 
to  the  property.  Reports  of  the 

Two  or  three  large  open  drains  have  been  made  through  the  estate.  These  drains  seem  Inspector  0/ 'Estates. 
to  have  taken  off  the  water  from  some  of  the  low  ground,  but  they  are  left  in  an  unfinished  J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. 
state,  and  not  kept  in  proper  order.  . The  Concessioners 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — It  has  been  stated  that  one  tenant  occupies  2 1 5a.  1 r.  1 9p.  : of  Education  in  iro- 
this  is  used  entirely  for  grazing  and  meadow  ; the  greater  part  of  it  is  good  pasture  land.  land--Clomnel 
Mr.  M‘ Garry  does  not  reside  on  it;  the  only  houses  on  it  are  two  cottages,  occupied  by  buhuo1  Esl;ate- 
his  herds,  and  some  office  houses. 

Another  tenant  occupies  1 71a.  Or.  15p.  On  this  portion  there  is  a goed  dwelling-house 
and  offices,  and  the  farm  and  grounds  are  in  excellent  order.  The  most  of  the  farm  is 
kept  for  grazing,  and  is  a good  sheep  pasture. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  townland  the  holdings  are  much  smaller,  hut  the  farms  arc 
carefully  cultivated.  The  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  bailiff’s,  require  improvement, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  the  worst  class  of  cottages. 

The  only  suggestion  I have  to  make  as  to  this  property  is,  that  the  holdings  out  of  lease 
should  be  re-valued  at  a moderate  letting  value  — not  charging  for  any  improvements 
recently  made,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  called  on  to  pay  according  to  such  valuation. 


II.  Estates  under  the  Management  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Southern  Estates  of  the  Governors. 


The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith, 

Esq Southern 

Estates  of  the  Govcr- 


These  estates  are  situate  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  The  Limerick 
portion  is  crossed  by  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway;  and  the  Pallas  station,  four- 
teen miles  from  Limerick,  is  on  the  estate.  It  consists  of  the  townlands  of  Pallas,  Lishecn, 
Drumneenbuoybeg,  Garrane,  Kilduff,  Ballinlody,  Tullow,  Ballyhusty,  Drumlara,  Pollough, 
Gortavaley,  Carrigeonagoonagh,  Ballytarsna,  Knockderk,  and  Clonabrogy,  and  containing 
4,343a.,  2r.,  19p.,  statute,  according  to  survey  made  by  Sherrard,  Brassington,  and  Greene, 
in  1818. 

The  portion  of  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  consists  of  several  detached  parcels 
of  land,  some  of  them,  viz.,  Abbeylands  and  Rathsisseragh,  adjoin  the  town  of  Tipperary  ; 
the  townland  of  Solohodbeg  is  two  and  a-half  miles  to  the  north  of  it ; and  the  remainder 
of  the  estate,  being  the  townlands  of  Drumbane  and  Poolavarla  or  Gortaculrush,  lie  six 
miles  to  the  west  of  Thurles.  The  whole  estate  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  contains 
3,037a.  2 it.  28p.,  statute  measure,  according  to  survey  by  Armstrong  in  1835.  Thus,  the 
entire  of  the  southern  estates  contain  7,381a.  1r.  7p.,  statute. 

According  to  the  rental,  to  May,  1854,  the  gross  amount  of  rent  of  the  Limerick  Estate  was 
£3,829  Os.  4 cl.,  and  of  the  Tipperary,  £1,813  5s.  8cl.,  making  together  £5,042  Os.,  including 
receiver’s  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  rents,  there  are  sums  received  for  stone  sold  from  quarries  on 
the  estate,  from  the  tolls  of  Pallas  fair,  and  for  turf  banks.  The  receipts  from  these 
sources,  for  1854,  amounted  to  £188  1 Is.  1 l£d. ; but  they  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
agent  expects  an  increase  of  from  £100  to  £200  per  annum  from  the  turf  banks,  in  conse- 
quence of  a new  scale  of  letting  recently  introduced. 

The  Limerick  Estate  was  valued  by  Sherrard,  Brassington,  and  Greene,  in  1818,  at 
£4,25S  Is.  Id.,  late  currency,  equal  to'£3,930  10s.  8d.  of  the  present  currency. 

This  estate,  exclusive  of  the  townlands  of  ’Knockderk  and  Clonabroga,  was  valued  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  in  1840,  at  £3,251  Is.  Ad. ; and  if  to  this  we  add  the  present  rent  of 
Knockderk,  Clonabroga,  and  premises  in  Nenagh,  £480  17s.,  we  have  the  whole  value  of 
the  Limerick  Estate,  £3,731  18s.  Ad.  _ . 

According  to  the  late  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  value  is  £3,244  5s.,  exclusive  of 

4 Tlie^estate  seems  to  be  let  at  about  its  fair  letting  value ; there  is,  however,  one  holding, 
containin'*-  34a.,  Or.,  26p.,  plantation  measure,  occupied  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
Grean,  for  which  lie  pavs  only  £12  12s.  per  annum,  about  7s.  (hi.  per  acre,  whereas  it  was 
valued  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne  at '£3  8s.  per  acre,  so  that  he  holds  it  at  £102  per  annum  below 
its  value.  1 do  not  find  any  thing  in  their  charter  which  warrants  the  Governors  in  letting 
this  part  of  the  estate  so  far  below  its  value;  and  the  agent  was  not  able  to  give  any 
reason  for  it. 

The  Tipperary  Estate  was  valued  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  1835,  at  £1,940  14s.  2d. 

According  to  the  late  Government  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  value  is  £1,830  2s. 

The  portion  of  the  Tipperary  Estate  called  Solohodbeg,  has  been  re-let  in  the  present 
year,  and  the  rent  has  been  raised  by  £70  5s.  Sid;  this  will  make  the  whole  of  the 
Tipperary  Estate  in  future  £1,883  11s.  Aid. 

Nearly  ten  Irish  acres  of  fine  land,  adjoining  the  town  of  Tipperary,  arc  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  school  rent  free ; the  rest  of  the  Tipperary  Estate  seems  to  be  let  at  its  fair 
letting  value.  , , , , , 

Arrears. According  to  the  rental,  up  to  1*54,  the  arrears  due  on  the  estate  only  amounted 

to  £99  1 Is  1 1 id. ; but  arrears  were  struck  off  by  order  of  the  Board,  dated  14  th  November, 
1844,  to  tlio  extent  of  £5,329  12s.  Id.,  together  with  £2,612  4s.  5d,  stated  to  be  arrears 
on  the  county  of  Clare  Estate.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  rent  received  out 
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Appendix  to  of  the  Clare  Estate  for  many  years;  and  after  November,  1844,  it.  does  not  appear  in  the 
Report.  rental.  Between  the  years  lb47  and  1853,  arrears  were  allowed,  or  struck  off,  at  different 
Reports  of  the  times,  to  the  amount  of  about  £4,900;  and  again,  by  an  order  of  the  Board,  dated  12th 
Inspector  of  Estates.  April,  1854,  arrears  to  the  extent  of  £2.297  6s.  lid.  were  struck  off.  In  addition  to  this 
J.  W.  Murland,  Esq.  large  amount  of  arrears,  which  was  struck  off,  abatements  were  made  to  numbers  of  the 
The  Governors  of  the  tenants  between  the  years  1847  and  1850,  amounting  to  £1,133  11s.  Id. ; and,  during  the 
Schools  founded  by  same  period,  allowances  were  made  to  the  tenants  for  improvements,  and  money  expended 
Es^m  Southern  on  draining  a,1d  other  works,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £1,200,  and  £1,289  10s.  0£d. 
Estates  of  the  Cover-  was  expended  on  the  Drumbane  quarry.  This  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  the  £3,250 
nors.  borrowed  from  the  Government  for  drainage.  I must  observe  that  I have  collected  these 

figures  from  the  agent’s  accounts,  as  furnished  to  the  Governors,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  from  them  the  exact  amount  of  arrears  which  have  been  struck  off  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  amount  of  arrears  taken  credit  for  in  the  account  of  the  late  agent,  Mr. 
Galway,  up  to  May,  1850,  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  charged  in  Mr.  Kearney’s 
first  account;  and,  again,  the  balance  due  at  foot  of  the  account  for  the  year  ending  May, 
1852,  does  not  correspond  with  the  balance  charged  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
account.  There  are  observations  written  across  the  accounts,  which  give  some  explanation 
of  these  discrepancies ; but  I have  not  been  able  to  fully  reconcile  them,  and,  certainly,  the 
accounts  have  not  been  kept  with  the  uniformity  and  clearness  they  should  have  been. 
There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  sums  mentioned  above  have  been  struck  off,  and 
when  to  these  amounts  and  allowances  are  added  the  sums  paid  for  tithe  rent-charge, 
poor  rates,  &c.,  during  the  years  1845  to  1850,  it  will  appear  that  during  those  years 
the  net  receipts  lodged  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors  did  not  exceed  half 
the  gross  rental  of  the  property. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  heavy  loss  was  the  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  of  letting 
these  lands  on  leases,  without  preventing  the  lessee  from  subletting  ; the  result  was,  that 
the  immediate  lessees  of  the  Governors  in  most  cases  sublet  the  land  at  a profit  rent,  and 
the  subtenants  again  had  occasionally  numbers  of  cottier  tenants  under  them,  so  that  a 
great  part  of  the  estate  got  into  the  hands  of  a numerous  and  impoverished  tenantry.  The 
Governors,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  state  of  things; 
but  it  could  not  be  done  hastily  or  without  considerable  loss,  and  that  loss  was  of  course 
further  increased  in  years  1845  to  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops. 

Tenure. — The  rental  does  not  specify  the  tenure  by  which  the  different  tenants  hold  : 
but  the  agent  states  that  only  three  or  four  of  them,  have  leases.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Limerick  Estate  was  relet  in  1840 ; the  majority  of  the  tenants  did  not  choose  to  incur  the 
expense  of  taking  out  leases,  probably  being  confident  that  the  Governors  would  treat  them 
as  if  they  had  leases,  and  not  disturb  them  during  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  date 
of  such  re  letting,  provided  they  continued  to  pay  their  rents  then  agreed  for. 

In  letting  the  lands,  the  Governors  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  provisions  of  their 
charter,  which  are  as  follow : — The  Governors  are  prohibited  from  making  any  lease  or 
conveyance  of  the  land  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  whereupon  the  highest  yearly  rent, 
or  more,  which  any  tenant  or  occupier  of  the  lands  did  pay  at  any  time  within  seven  years 
next  before  the  making  of  such  lease  shall  not  be  reserved.  They  are  also  prohibited  from 
taking  fines;  and  it  is  directed,  that  “ For  the  better  preserving  and  improving  the  full 
rent,  the  lands  to  be  demised  shall  always  be  viewed  before  any  lease  thereof  is  made.” 
Accordingly,  in  1840,  before  the  lands  were  re-let  they  were  viewed  by  a very  competent 
valuer,  and  the  re-letting,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  held  by  the  incumbent  of  Grean 
(already  alluded  to),  appears  to  have  been  based  on  the  valuation  then  made.  This  mode 
of  letting  land  for  agricultural  purposes  is  well  calculated  to  secure  the  objects  of  the 
trusts,  provided  that  when  permanent  and  valuable  improvements  are  made  by  a tenant, 
fair  allowance  is  made  for  it  at  the  re-letting,  and  provided  that  a good  tenant  can  feel 
confident  of  getting  a preference  for  land  at  a fair  rent,  so  that  it  will  be  his  interest  to 
keep  his  farm  in  good  order  until  the  expiration  of  his  term ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  leases  are  granted,  care  should  be  taken  to  insert  in  them  such  provisions  as  will 
prevent  the  tenant  from  injuring  the  property.  The  printed  form  of  lease  in  use  on  this 
estate  ( a copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith)  is  objectionable  on  two  grounds — it  contains  no 
covenant  against  sub-letting,  and  no  provisions  to  prevent  a tenant  from  abusing  his  farm 
and  leaving  it  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his  term.  It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the 
first  of  these  defects  that  sub-letting  has  prevailed  on  the  estate  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
formerly  did  ; and  the  evil  consequences  of  the  latter  omission  in  the  form  of  lease  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a farm  let  to  the  late  Rev.  R.  Lloyd. 

That  farm  is  considered  the  best  land  on  the  estate ; and  when  Sherrard,  Brassington,  and 
Greene  valued  the  estate,  so  far  back  as  1818,  they  remarked  on  it,  “That  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a tenant  for  it,  as  many  persons  would  be  found  to 
propose  an  extravagant  rent  for  it,  with  the  view  of  breaking  the  land,  as  ten  pounds  per 
acre,  and  upwards,  could  be  had  for  nearly  the  entire  ground  possessed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  for  a 
few  years ; but  it  would  be  afterwards  thrown  up  in  a worn  and  exhausted  state.”  In 
1840,  when  Mr.  Byrne  valued  the  property,  he  made  a precisely  similar  observation  on  this 
holding.  The  lease  made  to  Mr.  Lloyd  will  expire  in  about  four  yeai-s,  and  his  represen- 
tatives have  latelyr  commenced  letting  it  in  con-acre,  at  some  £10  or  £l2  per  acre.  If 
this  practice  should  be  continued  till  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  land  will  be  lessened  in 
value  for  many  years  to  come.  The  agent  stated  that  he  had  represented  this  matter  to 
the  Board  ; but  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy,  as  the  covenant  in  the  lease  only 
provided  against  the  breaking  up  of  meadow. 
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While  mentioning  leases,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  leasing  powers  given  to  Appendix  to 

the  Governors  under  the  charter  and  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament  seem  to  be  insufficient.  Report. 

The  Governors  have  no  power  to  grant  any  longer  leases  than  for  twenty-one  years.  Reports  of  the 

except  of  lands  situated  within  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns,  and  even  in  Inspector  o/Rstatcs. 
these  twenty-one  year  leases,  they  are  required  to  reserve  “the  highest  yearly  rent,  J.  W. Murlund,  Esq, 
or  more,  which  any  tenant  or  occupier  of  the  lands  did  pay,  at  any  time  within  the  The  Governors  of  the 
space  of  seven  years  next  before  the  making  of  any  such  lease.”  The  consequence  of  this  schools  founded  by 
is,  that  if  land  lias  been  let  too  high,  or  the  value  of  land  has  fallen,  a new  lease  cannot  be  ^™s“^Smith, 
granted  at  a fair  rent.  Estates  of  the  Govor- 

in the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  Inquire  into  (he  Law  and  Practice  as  to  the  Occu-  nors. 
pation  of  Land  in  Ireland  (commonly  called  Lord  Devon’s  Commission),  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  extended  leasing  powers  should  be  given, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  tenants  for  life,  and  to  boards  and  corporations  whose  powers 
are  restricted  by  law,  such  as  (amongst  others)  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Trustees  of  Wilson’s  Hospital. 

Improvements. — The  principal  amount  expended  by  the  Governors  in  improving  these 
estates  was  a sum  of  £3, ‘250.  borrowed  from  Government,  and  expended  on  draining  from 
years  1818  to  1850  ; of  this  sum  about  £1.000  was  expended  on  the  Limerick  Estate,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  Tipperary  Estate.  Much  benefit  was  derived  from  this  expenditure, 
as  draining  was  very  much  required,  and  some  further  draining  might  be  advantageously 
done.  Assistance  has  also  been  given  to  the  tenants,  in  some  instances)  in  improving  their 
houses;  allowances  have  been  made  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  during 
the  years  1S46  to  1850,  as  already  stated,  for  draining  and  other  improvements  made  on 
their  farms.  This  expenditure  has  been  very  beneficial,  and  a further  sum  might  be 
advantageously  expended  in  encouraging  the  tenants  to  improve  their  dwellings,  many  of 
which  are  in  bad  order.  Some  steps  should  also  be  taken  to  either  remove  or  improve 
the  cottiers’  houses.  A certain  number  of  men  are  required  to  labour  on  the  land,  and 
probably  most  of  the  cottiers  on  the  estate  at  present  are  required,  as  wages  are  said  to 
have  risen  considerably  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; but  it  is  only  reasonable  that  those 
tenants  who  have  cottiers  should  be  compelled  to  keep  their  houses  in  decent  order,  and 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  wretched  huts  which  they  have,  in  some  instances 
unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  . 

Present  State  of  the  Property.— It  appears  by  the  rentals  and  the  valuations  of  the 
property,  that  up  to  the  year  1840  almost  all  the  County  Limerick  Estate  was  let  to 
middlemen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  valued  the 
estate  in  1818  and  in  1840,  that  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  land  were,  in  many  cases,  very 
poor,  that  their  farms  were  small  and  much  abused,  and  that  they  occasionally  permitted 
cottier  tenants  to  settle  in  their  holdings,  charging  them  an  exorbitant  rent  for  small 
patches  of  ground.  For  example,  in  the  valuation  of  1818,  by  Messrs.  Sherrard  and  Co., 
there  are  the  following  remarks: — “The  entire  of  Kilduff  is  held  by  Mr.  It.  Smith  wick, 
under  the  lessee  of  the  Governors ; all  the  prime  grounds  upon  it  are  greatly  exhausted  by 
tillage,  Mr.  Smithwick  being  in  the  habit  of  letting  them  every  year  in  con  acres,  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  guineas  per  acre.”  Again,  it  is  said  that  “ the  lands  of  Ballytarsna  have  been 
let  by  the  lessee  of  the  Governors  to  Robert  Smithwick,  Esq.,  who  has  demised  them  to 
the  sundry  occupying  tenants.  The  ground  is  altogether  of  a very  fine  quality,  but  greatly 
exhausted  and  worn  from  being  let  out  in  such  small  divisions,  and,  in  general,  to  a.  poor 
class  of  tenantry,  who  are  unable  to  put  the  description  of  stock  on  it  suited  to  the  soil,  or 
till  it  to  advantage.”  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  who  valued  the  estate  in  184  0,  makes  such  obser- 
vations as  the  following  on  several  of  the  holdings.  Of  the  lands  of  Moymore,  which  were 
let  to  C.  L.  O’Grady,  Esq.,  and  sublet  by  him  to  Edmond  Ryan,  and  part  of  it  further 
sublet  by  Ryan  to  sundry  persons,  Mr.  Byrne  observes,  “The  entire  (holding)  appears  rapidly 
approaching  to  a ruinous  state,  caused  by  continual  tillage  without  manure,  which  bespeaks 
the  character  of  the  occupier.”  Again,  of  part  of  the  lands  of  Kilduff,  which  were  sub  let  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  he  observes,  “ These  are  all  small  holdings,  in  tillage ; the  soil  is  naturally  good, 
but  impoverished  by  repeated  tillage  without  adequate  manure.”  The  foregoing  extracts 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  bad  effects  of  letting  the  property  to  middlemen.  At  the 
reletting  in  1840,  part  of  the  lands  were  let  directly  to  the  occupying  tenants ; and  some 
denominations,  which  continued  to  be  let  to  middlemen,  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  m 
1850,  so  that  the  system  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  and  at  the  next  letting  it  should 
cease  entirely  ; however,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  system  still  remain  to  some  extent 
on  several  of  the  townlands,  where  the  occupying  tenants  are  too  numerous,  and  not  able 
to  cultivate  their  holdings  properly.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  Gurtavalla,  IS  orth 
and  South,  Ballycoshowen,  Garrane,  Ballyhurst,  Ballyloddy,  and  part  of  Kilduff.  Most  ot 
the  dwellings  on  this  part  of  the  estate  are  mud  cottages,  in  bad  order,  and  the  farms  are 
exhausted  by  repeated  tillage  without  manure.  The  turnip  crop  is  very  poor  ; the  tenants 
seem  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  them.  Several  of  the  tenants  have 
cottiers  residing  on  their  holdings  in  very  poor  houses;  in  one  case,  in  the  townland  of 
Ballycoshowen,  there  are  as  many  a's  eight  huts,  of  the  very  worst  kind,  without  windows 
or  chimneys,  in  a farm  of  eleven  acres ; this,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  the  agent 
stated  that  since  the  year  1850,  when  the  Governors  got  the  lands  of  Gortavalla  into 
their  own  hands,  they  had  improved  them  considerably. 

A portion  of  the  estate  is  very  different  from  the  townlands  just  described,  and  is  now 
held  in  farms  of  a proper  size,  by  improving  tenants,  and  chiefly  used  in  dairy  and  grazing 
land,  for  which  it  is  particularly  well  adapted.  The  agent,  Mr.  Kearney,  occupies  the 
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entire  townland  of  Pullough,  and  seems  to  have  improved  it  by  draining.  A Mr.  Apjohn 
also  occupies  a large  tract  as  a grazing  farm,  and  appears  an  improving  tenant.  1 havo 
already,  when  remarking  on  the  form  of  lease,  noticed  one  of  the  best  grazing  farms  on 
the  estate,  which  is  now  broken  up,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  much  injured  when 
the  lease  expires.  On  the  whole,  the  Limerick  Estate  is  evidently  improving,  and  with  the 
same  system  of  management  which  has  been  pursued  latterly,  I have  no  doubt  it  will 
continue  to  improve. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  turf  banks  on  this  estate.  The 
practice  was  to  charge  a small  rent,  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  management.  As, 
however,  many  of  the  tenants  violated  the  rules,  and  made  a practice  of  selling  turf,  the 
Board,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agent,  has  laid  down  new  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
turf  banks,  by  which  a fair  rent  is  now  charged  for  them ; this  the  agent  expects  will  increase 
the  income  of  the  property  by  from  £100  to  £200  a-year.  This  seems  to  be  the  fairest 
and  best  way  of  letting  the  turf  banks,  and  prevents  them  from  being  rapidly  exhausted.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  equivalent  to  a slight  rise  of  rent  on  the  tenants;  but  from  the  moderate  rate 
at  which  the  land  is  let,  I do  not  think  they  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  alteration 
in  the  method  of  letting  the  banks. 

There  is  a school  at  Pallas,  founded  and  supported  by  the  Governors ; but  at  present  it 
is  badly  attended.  When  I visited  it,  there  were  only  ten  children  of  both  sexes  present, 
and  four  of  these  were  the  children  of  the  master.  There  are,  however,  two  other  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood,  one  in  the  parish  of  Doon,  and  the  other  a National  School,  so  that 
the  tenants  have  ample  opportunity  of  having  their  children  educated. 

The  portion  of  the  Tipperary  Estates  called  Abbeylands,  immediately  adjoins  the  town, 
and  is  land  of  superior  quality.  The  Tipperary  School  is  on  it,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
has  taken  a part  of  it  for  barrack  ground ; the  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  also  taken  a 
part  of  it  for  a farm  attached  to  the  poorhouse,  and  a small  part  of  it  has  been  sold 
to  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  for  their  station  ; four  acres  and  a-half, 
which,  according  to  Moland’s  survey  (made  in  1711)  belonged  to  the  Governors,  are  now 
held  by  Mr.  Smith  Barry. 

The  division  called  Rathsisseragh  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  town ; it  contains  57a.  2a.  6p.  ; 
one  tenant  occupies  about  twenty-seven  acres  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  divided  between  eight 
tenants,  and  used  chiefly  as  market  gardens ; nearly  eight  acres,  which,  according  to 
Moland’s  survey,  formed  part  of  this  denomination,  and  then  belonged  to  the  Governors, 
are  now  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Solohodbeg,  as  has  been  stated,  is  two  and  a-half  miles  to  the  north  of  Tipperary,  and 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  passes  through  it.  In  1835,  this,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Tipperary  Estate,  was  surveyed  and  valued  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  Previous  to 
that  year,  the  greater  part  of  Solohodbeg  was  held  by  middlemen,  and  let  by  them  to  the 
occupying  tenants,  at  a rent  thirty-three  per  cent,  higher  than  what  the  Governors,  acting 
on  Armstrong’s  valuation,  afterwards  let  it  for  to  the  occupying  tenants.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  tenants  had  got  into  arrear,  and  their  farms  were  generally  exhausted  and  badly  culti- 
vated. The  Governors  have  since  expended  a large  sum  on  draining  the  land,  which 
it  appears  by  Armstrong’s  report,  was  then  much  required.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
land  was  so  much  improved,  that  on  the  re-letting  which  has  just  been  made  of  it,  the  rent 
has  been  raised  £70  5s.  8i<A  per  annum,  being  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  previous  rental. 
The  increased  rent,  the  agent  states,  will  about  pay  the  instalments  payable  to  Government 
on  the  money  expended  on  draining  the  property,  so  that  the  Governors  will  have  the  debt 
paid  off  in  twenty-one  years  by  this  means,  and  have  a clear  increase  in  their  income  of 
£70  per  annum.  Some  of  the  tenants  on  this  townland  have  made  great  improvements 
on  their  farms,  and  generally  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  rents  punctually 
paid  up. 

There  is  a valuable  limestone  quarry  on  this  part  of  the  estate. 

The  townlands  of  Drumbane  and  Poolavarla  are  very  inferior  in  quality  of  soil  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  southern  estate,  the  best  of  it  is  light  inferior  land,  and  portions  of  it  are 
heathy  and  mountainous.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  valuation  in  1835,  it  had 
been  let  to  a middle-man,  who  had  let  it  to  a numerous  tenantry,  at  rents  much  higher 
than  it  has  since  been  let  at.  All1.  Armstrong  describes  the  tenants  at  that  time  as  being 
extremely  poor,  their  houses  in  wretched  order,  and  their  farms  badly  cultivated,  they 
were  also  much  in  arrear.  Since  that  time  the  condition  of  this  townland  has  been  much 
improved ; the  number  of  persons  living  on  it  is  diminished  from  90S  in  1835  to  715  in 
1851 : a large  sum  of  money,  as  already  stated,  w'as  expended  by  the  Governors  in  draining 
and  other  works,  and  allowances  were  made  to  the  tenants  for  improvements.  A few  of 
the  tenants  have  good  slated  houses,  and  their  farms  are  in  excellent  order ; the  houses  of 
the  majority  are  thatched  cottages,  fairly  comfortable,  and  their  farms  show'  some  marks 
of  improvement.  The  Rev.  Sir.  Peacock  has  taken  a farm  of  upwards  of  100  plantation 
acres,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  several  tenants,  and  he  is  cultivating  it  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  that  pursued  on  the  neighbouring  holdings,  and,  thus  setting  a 
useful  example.  There  is  a valuable  quarry  of  sandstone  on  Drumbane : the  Governors 
expended  a considerable  sum  a few  years  ago  in  making  a road  into  it,  and  sinking  a drain 
to  take  the  water  off  it.  The  stone  is  disposed  of  by  the  agent  according  to  a fixed  scale 
of  prices  ; but  the  demand  of  course  fluctuates  considerably,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  Governors  will  be  repaid  for  the  large  amount  they  have  expended  on  it. 

In  concluding  my  report  on  the  Southern  Estates,  I think  it  right  to  observe,  that  since 
the  year  1850,  those  estates  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kearney,  a gentleman  who 
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lives  on  the  property,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years ; he  is,  consequently,  very  familiar  T° 

with  every  part  of  the  estate,  and  with  the  tenants  on  it,  and  he  appears  to  be  managing  _ 

the  property  judiciously.  in^T^f^-tates 

Western  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  \v.  Murlam},  Esq. 

These  estates  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Galway.  Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  King’s  County;  The  Governors  ef-tlie 
they  are  managed  at  present  by  the  same  agent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt,  and  produce  a gross  Schools  lounged  by 
annual  rent  of  £3,413  14a.  6 {cl,  including  receiver’s  fees,  but' exclusive  of  renewal  fines,  Is^wettenv’ 
which  amount  on  the  average  to  about  £52  per  annum,  in  addition.  The  agent’s  accounts  Estates, 
of  these  estates  are  kept  on  a correct  system,  they  arc  balanced  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  of 
June  and  1st  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  balance  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I 
will  now  report  on  the  estates  in  the  several  counties,  separately. 

The  Galway  Estate.  The  Galway  Estate. 

This  estate  is  all  situate  within  the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway,  it  consists  of  eleven 
denominations:  two  of  these,  viz.,  Newtown  Smith  and  Bohermore,  though  outside  of  the 
old  walls,  constitute  a part  of  the  present  town  of  Galway,  the  nine  other  denominations 
are  contiguous  to  the  town  ; there  is  also  a detached  tenement  situated  in  the  old  town, 
and  described  in  the  rental  as  the  old  schoolhousc. 

The  Galway  Estate  contains  2,738a.  17p-  statute  measure,  according  to  survey  made  by 
Sherrard  in  1786,  or,  deducting  Lough  Attalia,  the  Glebe  of  Roscam,  and  part  of  the  com- 
mons, it  contains  2,617a.  2r.  2 Ip. 

The  present  rental  of  the  Galway  Estate,  including  receiver’s  fees,  amounts  to  £2.550 
7s.  1 (Id.  together  with  the  renewal  fines  on  the  building  leases,  the  average  amount  of 
these  fines  is  not  set  out  in  the  accounts,  but  as  the  annual  rent  of  the  premises  let  on 
renewable  leases  amounts  to  £362  Os.  Id.,  and  as  the  tenants  are  liable  to  pay  one  year’s 
rent  as  fine  on  each  renewal,  which  must  be  taken  out  every  seven  years,  it  follows  that 
the  average  annual  amount  of  the  renewal  fines  would  be  £51  1 7s.  2d. 

Out  of  the  whole  rent  of  the  Galway  estate,  the  sum  of  £474  3s.  'id.,  together  with  the 
renewal  fines,  is  received  for  rent  and  fees  out  of  Newtown  Smith,  Fair  Green,  and  Boher- 
more, the  whole  of  the  two  former,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  latter,  are  let  on  leases  for 
forty-one  years,  renewable  for  ever,  and  are  now  almost  entirely  occupied  by  buildings  : 
some  of  them,  including  the  county  and  city  court-houses,  are  very  valuable.  Of  course, 
tbe  Government  valuation  of  this  part  of  the  estate,  or  any  other  valuation  made  at  the 
present  time,  would  be  no  just  criterion  of  the  letting  value  of  the  property  when  the  leases 
were  made,  and  when  the  land  was  not  built  on;  such  valuation  can  only  show  that  the 
property  is  let  much  below  its  present  value,  and  consequently,  that  the  rent  is  well 
secured. 

Griffith's  valuation  of  those  three  denominations  is  £3,378  7s.,  being  more  than  six  times 
the  amount  of  the  rent. 

The  rest  of  the  rent,  viz.,  £2,076  4s.  Id.  issues  out  of  the  nine  remaining  denominations; 
the  lands  are  valued  in  the  new  valuation  of  Ireland  at  £2,194  6s.,  including  the  buildings 
on  them,  and  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  buildings,  is  valued  at  £1,986  14s. 

Considering  the  situation  and  the  quality  of  the  Galway  estate,  it  seems  to  be  let  at 
very  moderate  rents ; there  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in  its  proximity  to  Galway,  that 
being  within  the  county  of  the  town  it  is  subject  to  the  town  taxes. 

The  arrears  due  on  the  estate  up  to  the  1st  November,  1854,  according  to  the  rental 
furnished,  amounted  to  £1,559  18s.  (id.,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  due  by  two  persons  who 
had  then  ceased  to  be  tenants  on  the  estate,  and  no  part  of  it  has  yet  been  paid  ; one  of 
them  owes  £1,013  14s.  2d.,  and  the  other  £546  4s.  4 d.  The  only  arrears  which  appear  to 
have  been  struck  off  from  the  year  1843,  were  £22  17s.  5d.,  by  order,  dated  November, 

1844,  and  £260  13s.  3fd.,  by  order,  dated  the  12th  April,  1854,  there  was  some  loss  by 
portions  of  the  estate  remaining  untenanted  from  the  year  1S49  to  1851,  and  for  which 
the  Governors  had  then  to  pay  very  heavy  taxes. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  portion  of  the  property  in  the  town  of  Galway  is  let  on 
leases  for  forty- one  years,  renewable  ; these  leases  are  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  George  III.,  c.  27,  and  the  25th  George  III.,  c.  55.  By  the  first-men- 
tioned Act  the  Governors  were  authorized  to  make  leases  of  any  part  of  the  lands  situated 
in  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  forty-one  years, 
provided  that  in  such  lease  there  should  be  contained  a covenant  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
to  lay  out  a sum  of  money  in  building  on  the  demised  premises ; and  the  Governors  were 
further  authorized  to  renew  such  leases  from  time  to  time,  taking  fines  for  such  renewals, 
provided  the  lands  severally  demised  should  not  contain  in  the  whole  more  than  twenty 
acres  plantation  measure. 

The  second  act  above  referred  to  made  it  compulsory  on  the  Governors  to  renew  leases 
made  pursuant  to  the  powers  contained  in  the  former  Act.  when  such  renewals  were  applied 
for  within  seven  years  after  the  commencement  of  such  leases,  or  after  any  renewal  of  them, 
and  one  year’s  rent  paid  down  as  a fine  for  every  renewal ; and  the  costs  of  preparing  two 
parts  of  such  new  lease  were  also  paid  down.  And  the  Act  further  provides  that  no  tenant 
shall  have  any  benefit  whatever  by  it,  or  shall  have  any  relief  at  law,  or  in  Equity,  under  it, 
who  shall  suffer  seven  years  to  elapse  from  the  commencement  of  his  last  lease  or  renewal 
without  performing  the  several  requisites  by  the  Act  prescribed.  This  lease  is  certainly  not 
a satisfactory  building  lease,  or  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  charity,  ior  as 
against  the  Governors  it  is  practically  a lease  for  ever,  and  yet  it  has  not  nearly  the  value 
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Appendix  to  of  a perpetuity  for  the  lessee,  as  there  is  much  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  frequent 

Report.  renewals  required,  and  there  is  besides  the  chance  of  the  property  being  lost  by  an  over- 

j.  ~~ . . sight.  It  appears  by  the  evidence*  given  on  the  subject  in  the  Court  held  at  Galway, 
Inspector  of  Estates,  that  the  disadvantages  of  such  a tenure  are  much  felt,  though  it  was  admitted  that  the 
J.  W.  Murland,  Esq.  Governors  had  heretofore  in  one  or  two  cases,  not  taken  advantage  of  a lapse  on  the  part 

of  the  tenants.  The  principle  of  the  “ Leasehold  Conversion  Act,”  12  and  13  Vic.,  c.  105, 

The  Governors  of  the  applies  to  these  leases,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  it  should  not  be  so  amended  (if  neces- 

Schools  founded  by  1 1 , , • , , .,  “ v 

Erasmus  Smith,  sary),  as  to  include  them. 

Esq — Galway  The  portions  of  the  estate  not  let  for  building  purposes,  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  to  be 

Estate-  noticed  presently,  let  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  most  of  these  lands  have  been 

re-let  within  the  last  six  years.  The  practice  with  respect  to  them  appears  to  be,  to  have 
the  lands  valued  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  and  to  grant  a new  one  to  the  former  lessee 
at  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  land,  not  charging  for  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  at  his 
own  expense;  and  in  some  cases  very  valuable  houses  have  been  erected  on  lands  which 
were  held  by  lease  for  only  twenty-one  years,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  the  Governors. 
It  would.  I think,  encourage  the  tenants  to  improve,  and  also  increase  the  funds  for  the 
schools  if  the  Governors  had  power  to  grant  building  leases,  under  proper  restrictions,  on 
all  their  lands. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  the  twenty-one  years’  leases  I think  are  very  suitable  ; but  I 
beg  to  refer  to  some  remarks  on  the  form  of  these  leases,  and  on  the  leasing  powers  of  the 
Governors,  in  my  report  on  the  Southern  Estates. 

The  lands  held  by  tenants  from  year  to  year,  are  immediately  adjoining  the  town  and 
Lough  Attalia;  and  the  Governors,  at  the  last  lettings,  prudently  retained  control  of  these 
lands,  as  they  may,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  become  valuable  as  building  ground. 

Improvements. — The  Governors  do  not  appear  to  have  expended  any  money  in  improving 
the  Galway  Estate,  except  £56  10s.  6d.  expended  on  building  walls,  and  £40  allowed  for 
making  a road;  but  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  tenants  at  their  own  cost. 

New town-Smith  is  let  as  building  ground,  the  Fair  Green  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bohormore  are  let  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  best  streets  in  Galway,  and  also  some 
of  the  best  buildings,  are  erected  on  this  part  of  the  property. 

• Forthill,  which  is  situated  between  the  town  and  Lough  Attalia,  has  the  Erasmus  Smith's 
school  erected  on  it,  and  26a.  3r.  22i>.  of  land  about  the  school  are  occupied  by  the 
the  master ; the  remainder  of  Forthill  is  held  by  tenants  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
exception  of  four  small  holdings,  which  are  let  on  twenty-one  years'  leases ; before  the 
year  1848  it  was  all  let  on  twenty-one  years’  leases.  The  lessees  had  allowed  a number  of 
very  poor  cabins  to  be  built  on  it.  When  the  leases  expired,  the  Governors  made  arrange- 
ments, by  which  they  got  possession  of  these  cabins,  and  had  most  of  them  removed.  Tin's 
denomination  is  well  suited  for  building  ground,  and  must  become  very  valuable  if  the 
town  of  Galway  improves. 

The  remaining  denominations,  viz.,  Glenanayle,  Ballybanebeg,  Ballybanemore,  Parkmore, 
Ballybrit,  liinmore,  Roscam,  and  Murragh,  are  let  to  seven  tenants,  exclusive  of  sixty-one 
acres  of  liinmore,  which  is  let  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  as  a site  for  proposed  barracks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  holdings  are  large.  One  of  the  tenants,  P.  M.  Lynch,  pays 
upwards  of  £850  a-year  rent.  There  are  no  arrears  due  by  any  of  these  tenants,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  very  valuable  improvements.  Two  of  them,  Messrs.  Joyce  and 
Lynch,  have  not  only  very  much  improved  their  land,  but  have  also  erected  handsome 
dwelling-houses,  with  office-houses,  &c.,  such  as  no  man  would  erect  on  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  unless  he  had  great  confidence  that  when  his  lease  expired  he  would  be  fairly 
dealt  with. 

Parts  of  the  estate  are  very  rocky,  and  the  limestone  is  generally  near  the  surface. 
When  the  land  is  free  from  rocks,  the  qualities  of  the  soil  are  much  varied,  parts  being 
thin  and  poor ; but  the  greater  part  is  very  good  sheep  pasture. 

In  each  of  the  townlands  there  are  a number  of  sub-tenants,  and  though  there  are  not  so 
many  as  there  were  a few  years  ago,  still  the  number  is  considerable.  According  to  the 
tenement  valuation,  there  are  on  Roscam  twenty-six  sub  tenants  holding  small  farms ; on 
Murragh,  there  are  twenty-two  sub-tenants,  eight  of  these  holding  small  farms,  the 
remaining  fourteen,  only  houses ; on  Ballybanebeg  there  are  ten  sub-tenants — most  of  them 
holding  small  farms;  on  Glenanayle  there  are  nine  tenants  holding  houses  and  gardens. 
On  Ballybanemore  there  are  twelve  sub-tenants  with  farms,  and  six  having  only  houses 
without  any  land  attached;  on  Ballybrit  there  are  eight  sub-tenants,  six  of  them  having 
farms ; on  Parkmore  there  are  six  sub-tenants ; on  Rimnore  there  are  seventeen  sub-tenants 
having  houses  and  land — thus,  making  in  all  1 1 0 sub-tenants  on  these  lands.  They  generally 
reside  in  thatched  cabins,  and  some  of  their  cabins  are  in  bad  order.  As  far  as  1 have  been 
able  to  discover,  there  has  been  no  restraint  put  upon  sub-letting. 

The  Westmeath  The  Westmeath  Estate. 

This  estate  consists  of  the  lands  of  Kilpatrick,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Mullingar, 
The  lloyal  Canal  and  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  pass  through  it.  It  contains, 
according  to  Sherrard’s  survey,  767a.  2r.  32i\  statute  measure,  including  268a.  2r.  2 Ip. 
of  bog,  and  is  at  present  let  for  £413  7s.  id.  per  annum,  including  receiver’s  fees.  The 
value  of  this  townland,  according  to  the  new  general  valuation,  is  £389  5s.,  excluding  the 
value  of  railway  and  canal.  It  is  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Sherrard  as  an  excellent  tract 
of  ground,  and  no  doubt  it  is  very  moderately  let. 

* Evidence,  S918. 
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It  appears  by  the  rental  there  arc  no  arrears  due  on  this  property.  It  is  held  by  two  ^J^port  to 

tenants  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from  1st  November,  !S48.  ' ' 

The  holdings  on  it  are  large,  one  of  the  tenants  paying  about  £30S  a-year  rent,  ancl  Reports  of  the 
the  other  £105.  They  have  their  farms  in  good  order.  The  owner  of  the  larger  farm  is  *'lvec‘°r  E*ta‘cs- 
at  present  building  a new  house  ; he  uses  his  land  chiefly  for  grazing.  All  the  bog  portion  J- w-  M_nd'  Es<1' 
of  the  property  is  included  in  his  holding,  and  most  of  it  is  comparatively  unproductive;  The  Governors  of  the 
but  he  has  improved  it  a little  by  making  some  drains;  and  if  the  level  of  the  Belvedere  Schools ^^ecl by 
Lake  be  lowered,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  this  land  can  be  further  improved.  Es^~u*he^cs’t- 

_ „ nicatli  Estate. 

The  Sligo  Estate. 


This  estate  consists  of  four  detached  parcels  of  land,  two  of  them  within  a mile  of  the  1 
town  of  Sligo,  and  the  remaining  portion— tracts  of  mountain— distant  about  five  miles 
from  Sligo.  The  two  portions  of  the  estate  near  Sligo  contain,  according  to  the  survey 
made  in  1711  by  Moland,  278a.  Oil  32p.  statute  measure,  and  the  mountain  tracts, 
1,942a.  Or.  29r.  ' There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  recent  survey  of  the  Sligo  property, 
except  a rough  sketch  of  the  mountains.  According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  two  portions 
of  the  estate  near  Sligo,  contains  284a.  Or.  7i>.  There  appears  to  be  some  encroachment 
on  the  mountain  part  of  the  estate.  The  estate,  as  laid  down  by  Moland,  is  coloured  blue 
on  the  Ordnance  map  sent  herewith  ; but  it  will  be  seen  that  dotted  lines,  representing 
the  present  boundary  are  within  the  old  boundary;  the  value,  however,  of  the  ground 
intervening  is  very  trifling,  as  it  is  rough  and  high  mountain. 

The  present  rent  of  the  estate,  including  receiver’s  fees,  is  £426  9s.,  of  which  £279  9s. 
is  for  the  parts  adjacent  to  Sligo,  and  £147  for  the  tracts  of  mountain. 

According  to  Griffith’s  valuation,  the  parts  near  Sligo  are  valued  at  £294  10s.  Id.,  and 
the  mountain  parts  at  £91  6s.  (id.,  making  a total  of  £385  17s.  Id.  Before  the  last  letting, 
the  portions  of  the  estate  near  the  town  of  Sligo  were  let  at  £432  17s.  Sd.,  which  was 
£153  8s.  Sd.  more  than  the  present  rent.  The  former  rent  seems  to  have  been  rather  high, 
and  the  present  too  low.  The  latter  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  time  at  which  the  present 
leases  were  made,  in  1851,  when  the  value  of  land  was  very  much  depressed.  The  leases 
arc  for  twenty-one  years.  There  are  no  arrears  due  on.  the.  Sligo  Estate;  but  for  the 
years  1847  to  1850,  some  losses  were  sustained  by  part  of  it  being  untenanted. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — The  townland  called  Townaphubble,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Sligo,  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  is  well  enclosed,  and  is  all 
held  by  one  tenant.  Considering  the  quality  of  the  ground,  and  its  proximity  to  the  town, 
the  present  tenant  has  a valuable  interest  in  it.  The  denominations  called  Clonserry  and 
Farrannacardy,  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  adjoining-  the  demesne  of  the  Right  lion. 
John  Wynne,  who  held  them,  until  the  year  1849,  when  his  lease  expired ; he  now  holds 
only  a portion  of  Clonserry,  which  lies  into  his  demesne,  and  the  remainder  is  let  to  two 
tenants.  Mr.  Wynne  improved  this  part  of  the  estate,  ancl  he  drained  and  planted  some  of 
it,  which  must  have  been  waste  before. 

The  tracts  of  mountain  are  held  by  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  by  a lease  for  twenty-one 
years,  made  in  1839.  They  are  mostly  high  mountains,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  the  right 
of  shooting  on  them.  There  is,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Keelogyboy, 
a piece  of  rough  land,  partly  arable  and  partly  pasture,  let  by  Sir  Robert  to  eight  or  nine 
tenants.  The  Governors  were  fortunate  in  having  so  good  a tenant  as  Sir  Robert  for  this 
mountain  district,  as  they  escaped  the  losses  which  they  must  have  sustained  if  they  had 
been  dealing  directly  with  the  poor  tenants  during  the  trying  years  of  1845  to  1850. 


The  King’s  County  Estate.  The  King's  County 

This  estate  consists  of  the  townland  of  Ballywilliam,  in  the  barony  of  Ballybrit,  and  Estate' 
contains  300  acres,  or  thereabouts.  Out  of  this  estate,  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  receive  a fee-farm  rent  of  £25,  late  Irish  currency,  equal  to 
£23  Is.  6 \d.  present  currency.  It  is  stated  that  the  Governors  have  not  in  their  possession 
any  map  or  valuation  of  these  lands. 


The  Calvertstown  School  Estate. 

The  farm  of  Pillsworth  and  lands  of  Lacken,  in  county  of  Westmeath,  which  constitute 
this  estate,  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded 
by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  but  the  management  of  them  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Governors 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cal- 
vertstown Schools;  and  as  the  rent  is  received  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  agent  of  the  Western 
Estates,  and  the  accounts  returned  with  his  other  accounts,  it  is  thought  right  to  mention  it 
here.  The  only  information  1 have  received  concerning  it  is,  that  the  rent  is  a fee-farm 
rent  of  £93  3s.  Id  per  annum,  and  that  the  Governors  have  no  map  or  valuation  of  the 
property. 


The  Calvertstown 
School  Estate. 
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appexdxx  to  HI.  Estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin , for  Promoting  English  Protestant 

Schools  in  Ireland. 

IixpectZ'n/Eiiates.  The  estates  belonging  to  this  society,  or  out  of  which  it  receives  rent-charges,  are 
J.  tv.  Murlar.d,  Esa.  vcr.V  numerous,  hut  the  majority  of  them  are  small.  In  addition  to  the  Ranelagh  Estates 

’ and  the  Pococke  Estates  there  are  thirty-six  different  properties  included  in  what  is  called 

t'ie  ^enera'  Cental  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  rent  of  the  Ranelagh  Estates  for 
motiag  English  tlic  year  ending  the  1st  May,  1855,  amounted  to  £ 1,831  2s.  9d. ; the  rent  of  the  Pococke 

Protestant  Schools  Estates,  for  the  same  period,  was  £772  8s.  7 d.\  and  the  rent  of  all  the  other  properties 
in  Ireland.  included  in  the  general  rental  was  £5,167  19s.  id.,  making  together  £7,771  1 Os.  5d.  The 

gross  rental,  as  just  stated,  has  been  increased,  however,  since  May,  1 855,  by  £54  per  annum, 
received  for  the  police  barrack  in  Dundalk,  which  was  unlet  at  that  time ; but  from  this 
must  be  deducted  the  rents,  head-rents,  &c.,  payable  out  of  several  of  these  properties, 
amounting  to  £1,393  8s.  9 d.,  besides  £153  lGs.  lcZ.  payable  for  tithe  rent-charges,  and 
£221  14s.  3 d.  payable  annually  for  renewal  fines  and  fees  on  the  Pococke  Estates,  making 
a total  of  £1,768  19s.  Id. 

As  a large  portion  of  the  property  is  let  on  perpetual  leases,  or  consists  of  rent-charges, 
the  annual  income  is  not  liable  to  much  fluctuation. 

There  are  several  of  the  properties  of  which  the  society  has  no  maps,  and  of  others 
there  are  detached  maps  made  at  different  times,  and  on  different  scales.  The  maps  of 
the  Ranelagh  Estates,  made  in  1787  by  Mr.  Sherrard,  are  valuable  old  maps;  but,  of 
course,  the  property  must  be  much  changed  since  they  wore  made.  The  society  should 
procure  good  maps  of  all  its  property,  as  it  is  impossible,  without  them,  to  guard  against 
ioss.  or  to  manage  it  satisfactorily. 

The  entire  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society  are  managed  by  one 
agent,  Mr.  Pidgeon,  who  seems  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently.  His  rentals  and  state- 
ments of  accounts  submitted  annually  to  a committee  of  the  society  appear  to  be  clear 
and  accurate,  and  have  been  regularly  audited.  Mr.  Pidgeon  keeps  a rent  blotter,  which 
shows  the  exact  date  of  each  receipt  of  rent.  lie  also  keeps  a cash  book,  which  shows  on 
the  one  side  all  his  receipts,  and  on  the  other  all  payments  for  the  society  connected  with 
their  estates,  as  well  as  the  lodgments  in  the  bank.  This  latter  book  is  not  audited ; but, 
if  it  were  placed  before  the  committee,  at  its  monthly  meetings,  and  examined,  it  would 
enable  the  committee  to  see  that  due  diligence  was  used  in  collecting  the  rents,  and  also 
that  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  from  time  to  time,  was  duly  lodged  in  bank,  to 
the  credit  of  the  society. 

I do  not  make  these  suggestions  because  I entertain  any  doubt  that  the  present  agent 
faithfully  discharges  his  duty  ; but  in  such  large  estates  it  seems  to  me  the  society  should 
have  this  check  in  addition  to  the  auditing  of  the  annual  accounts. 

The  rentals  and  annual  accounts  of  the  Ranelagh  Estates  and  the  Pococke,  are  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  from  those  of  what  are  called  the  General  Estates  of  the  Incorporated 
Society.  I will  now  report  upon  each  separately. 


Allilonc  and  Ros- 
common.— Ranelagh 
Institutions  Estates. 


Athlone  and  Roscommon. — Ranelagh  Institutions  Estates. 

This  is  the  largest  estate  under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  It  consists 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge  of  thirteen  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Galway, 
also  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  together  with  lands  and  houses  in  the  town  of 
Athlone.  In  the  year  1786,  after  the  management  of  this  property  was  intrusted  to  the 
Incorporated  Society,  it  was  surveyed  and  maps  made  of  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Sherrard.  On 
these  maps  there  are  several  lots  of  ground  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  marked  as  having  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  estate,  but  having  ceased  to  do  so  when  that  survey  was  made. 
The  rental  of  this  estate  for  the  year  ending  1st  May,  1855,  was  £1,831  2s.  9 d.,  exclusive  of 
renewal  fines  ; of  this  amount  the  sum  of  £663  9s.  Id.  was  received  for  tithe  rent-charge. 
This  latter  seems  more  troublesome  to  collect  than  tithe  rent-charges  generally  are,  as  it  is 
payable  by  a great  number  of  properties ; and,  owing  to  many  properties  having  changed 
owners  of  late  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  agent  states  that  he  has  frequently  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  person  to  whom  he  should  apply  for  the  rent-charge  : thus  the 
arrears  amount  to,  at  present,  £447  16s.  Id.,  which  is  larger  than  it  should  bo  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  iands  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  comprise  several  detached  denominations,  but  are 
all  within  a few  miles  of  Athlone,  except  the  farm  attached  to  the  old  charter  school,  near 
the  town  of  Roscommon.  They  contain,  according  to  survey  made  in  1780,  by  Sherrard, 
6,006a.  On.  35p.  plantation  measure,  which  is  equal  to  9,729a.  Or.  13p.,  statute  measure, 
together  with  64a.  3r.  6p.  statute,  attached  to  the  Roscommon  school.  Of  this, 
3,01  2a.  2r.  22p.,  plantation  measure,  are  described  by  Sherrard’s  map,  as  bog  and 
unprofitable  land.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  lands  is  let  on  leases  of  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  made  by  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  the 
rent  reserved  by  these  lands  is,  of  course,  very  much  below  the  present  value. 

Thus  the  lands  of  Clonowen  and  Bealnamulla,  containing,  according  to  the  rental, 
3,155a.  2k.  15p.,  statute  measure,  were  let  for  ever,  by  lease  made  in  1687,  at  £65  2s.  per 
annum. 

Callownamanagh  and  Bonaribba,  containing  485a.  2r.  33p.,  were,  by  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  made  in  1680,  let  at  £7  5s.  5d.  per  annum. 

Lisnagabroth,  containing  377a.  Or.  35p.,  was  let  by  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
made  in  1700,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £9  13s.  10 d. 
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Cloonykill,  containing  272a.  3r.  35f.,  was  let  by  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  made  Appendix  to 
in  1680,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  7s.  8 d.  Report. 

Clonarlce,  containing  3,293  a.  In.  361?.,  was  let  by  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  made  p ~~  f , 
in  1679,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £23  Is.  dd.  Inspector  of 'Estates. 

Bigmoadow  and  some  other  lands  adjoining  the  town  of  Athlone,  containing  216a.  Or.  5p.,  j.  w.  Murland,  Esq. 

were  let  by  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  made  in  1704,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  

£23  13s.  6 d.  Thelneorporated 

With  respect  to  these  lands  the  only  duty  which  the  society  and  their  agent  have  to  moting  English 
perform  is  to  collect  the  rents.  Protestant  Schools  in 

There  are,  however,  two  townlands — viz.,  Rooskagh  and  Gortacusan — which  are  let  to  fuu^RosTOmmon— 
tenants  who  hold  from  year  to  year  under  the  society.  There  is  also  some  land  adjoining  lUnelagh  institu- 
the  town  of  Athlone  held  in  the  same  way  on  a terminable  lease.  These  lands  have  tious  Estates- 
required,  and  appear  to  have  received,  a good  deal  of  attention  from  the  agent  during  the 
last  few  years.  Rooskagh,  until  the  year  1850,  was  let  to  a middleman  for£l20,  and  when 
the  society  got  it  into  its  possession  it  found  it  occupied  by  forty-seven  tenants,  living  for 
the  most  part  in  wretched  cabins,  and  very  poor.  The  number  of  tenants  has  since  been 
reduced,  though  it  is  still  larger  than  the  land  can  properly  support.  More  than  the  half 
of  the  townland  is  bog,  the  remainder  is  very  light  land.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  aro 
pooi’,  and  most  of  them  in  bad  order,  and  built  in  a sort  of  village,  away  from  the  farms  to 
which  they  belong ; this,  of  course,  is  very  inconvenient  and  unprofitable  for  their  owners. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  take  some  steps  to  have  suitable  houses  erected  on  the  farms  as  soon 
as  they  are  adjusted,  and  made  of  a reasonable  size.  The  rent  of  Rooskagh  is  now 
£229  6s.  5 d.  a year. 

Gortacusan  is  situate  near  the  former  townland,  and  is  much  smaller.  It  appears,  like 
it,  to  have  been  let  formerly  to  a middleman,  and  to  have  been  very  much  over-populated 
with  poor  tenants  ; there  were  fourteen  tenants  on  it ; there  are  now  only  three,  the  others 
having  voluntarily  left  at  the  time  of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop;  one  of  the  present 
tenants  has  a tolerably  large  holding.  The  society  have  built  a comfortable  house  and 
erected  fences  for  him. 

There  is  a school,  kept  by  a poor  man,  in  a half  ruinous  house  in  Rooskagh,  which  is 
largely  attended.  This  school  is  entirely  supported  by  the  poor  people  themselves.  As 
there  is  no  other  school  within  reach  of  their  children,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
them  to  have  a better  one  established.  _ 

Of  the  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Athlone,  seventy-four  acres  are  held  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  at  a rent  of  £268  10s.  (id.a-year,  and  on  this  ground  the  barracks  and  fortifi- 
cations are  constructed. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  near  the  town,  amounting  to  about  ninety-eight  acres, 
together  with  thirty-two  acres  of  bog,  is  held  by  nine  tenants,  on  terminable  leases. 

Most  of  the  town  plots  consist  of  houses  and  premises,  let  for  ever;  there  are  also  some 
town  plots  held  on  terminable  leases,  and  some  held  by  yearly  tenants.  The  agent  states 
that  there  is  only  one  of  these  on  which  any  considerable  increase  of  rent  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  lease  of  this  will  terminate  in  two  years,  and  then  a rise  of  about  £50  a-yeav 
may  be  looked  for. 

Kilkenny. — Pococke  Institution  Estates.  Kilkenny— Pococke 

These  estates  consist  of  the  lands  of  Kilronan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  of  Iustltutlou  Estates- 
several  detached  pieces  of  land  and  premises  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  containing, 
together,  1,147a.  2n.  5p.  statute  measure,  as  stated  by  the  agent,  and  producing  the 
annual  rent  of  £744  14s.  9 <1.  There  is  also  a perpetual  rent-charge  of  £27  13s.  lOd 
issuing  out  of  the  lands  of  Browustown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  thus  making  the 
total  annual  income  belonging  to  the  Pococke  Institution  amount  to  £772  8s.  7 d.;  but 
this  is  subject  to  large  deductions  for  head-rent,  £131  8s.  3-id ; for,  renewal  fines, 

£221  14s.  3d;  and  for  tithe  rent-charge,  £49  os.  lOd;  making  a total  of  £402  Ss.  4id 

The  townland  of  Kilronan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  is  let  for  £428  17s.  Id  The 
Government  valuation  of  it  is  £373  5s.  It  seems  at  present  to  be  fairly  let;  but  taking 
into  consideration  improvements,  which  have  nearly  in  all  cases  been  made  by  the  society 
on  the  northern  portion  of  it,  the  scale  of  letting  on  the  southern  appears  higher. 

The  Society  has  expended,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  £687  3s.  9Ul.  on  improvements 
on  this  property ; of  this  sum,  £399  3s.  6d  has  been  expended  on  farm  buildings,  and 
the  remainder  on  draining,  fencing,  &c.  The  money  appears  to  have  been  judiciously 
expended,  and  to  have  increased  considerably  the  value  of  the  property,  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  the  tenants..  William  Barron’s  holding  is  very  susceptible  of  improvement; 
part  of  it  lies  low  ; and  in  order  to  drain  this  it  is  necessary  that  a main  drain  should  bo 
sunk  through  it  and  the  adjoining  ground,  which  is  equally  low.  It  is  stated  that,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the  agent  made  application  to  the  owners,  asking  them  each  to  contribute, 
jointly,  his  portion  of  the  funds  necessary,  and  that  the  society  would  also  contribute  their 
portion  towards  it.  The  owners  refused.  Until  this  is  done,  no  thorough  draining  can 
be  effected  on  this  part  of  the  property. 

There  are  now  only  eight  holdings  on  the  lands ; on  four  of  these  there  are  good  slated 
houses  and  offices,  and  on  three  of  the  others  there  are  comfortable  thatched  cottages, 
two  of  which  have  slated  out-offices  attached  to  them.  A tenant’s  holding,  from  which 
he  emigrated,  has  been  divided  amongst  three  others ; these  have  levelled  the  old  fences 
and  made  new  ones  in  their  place,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  squaring  their  holdings 
and  rendering  them  more  compact. 
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There  are  some  plantations  oil  the  property  j these  not  only  improve  its  appearance, 

hut  also  afford  shelter  for  cattle,  which  in  some  places  is  mnch  required. 

There  are  two  national  schools  (a  male  and  female)  adjoining  this  townland;  both  are 
stated  to  be  well  attended.  , 

The  rents  of  this  property  are  punctually  paid.  The  tenantry  seems  comfortable  and 
respectable.  . , „ , . 

There  are  maps  of  this  townland,  made  in  1S20  and  m 1840  ; but  from  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  on  it,  and  from  the  consolidation  of  farms,  these  are  now 
comparatively  useless.  . 

Loughnacush  and  Cooleshalbeg,  containing  103a.  3n.  19p.  (statute;,  are  detached  pieces 
of  ground  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  let  for  £71  5s.  9d.  and  £45  Os.  9 d.  respectively,  on 
twenty-one  years'  leases. 

Bishopsknock  contains  27a.  Or-  9p.,  and  is  let  to  a yearly  tenant  at  £9  18s.  o a.  per 
annum.  The  Government  valuation  of  it  is  £8  3s.  . . 

Bishopsland  contains  186a.  1r-  20p.,  and  is  let  to  the  Bight  Honourable  W.  h . iighe, 
for  twenty  years,  at  a rent  of  £40  3s.  2 d.  The  Government  valuation  of  it  is  £31  9s. 
per  annum.  At  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  are  some  premises  producing  £17  per 
annum.  , 

The  lands  of  Grove  were  left  to  the  Pococke  Institution  by  Miss  Gorman.  They  are 
situated  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  and  are  stated  by  the  agent  to  contain  2 97a.  or.  34p. 
(statute),  and  are  let  to  two  tenants,  at  a rent  of  £132  3s.  GcZ.  There  is  no  map  of  these 
lands. 


General  Estates. 

There  are  thirty-six  properties  included  in  the  general  rental  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  The  gross  annual  rent  of  these  amounts  to  £5,167  19s.  Id.; 
but  out  of  this  sum  there  are  head-rents  and  rent-charges  to  be  deducted,  amounting  to 
£1,109  18s.  Ad.,  thus- leaving  the  net  annual  rent  £4,058  0s.  9 d.  The  total  contents  of 
the  different  properties,  as  furnished  in  agents  return,  are  6,2S8a.  2r.  22p.  (statute). 

The  whole  arrears,  as  appears  by  the  rental  to  May,  1855,  amounted  to  £284  _10s.  l\d., 
and  this  was  all.  except  a mere  trifle,  due  out  of  two  holdings;  one  of  these  holdings  is  on 
the  Rogerson’s  Cork  estate,  on  which  the  arrears  accrued  in  consequence  of  the  holding 
being  the  subject  of  a suit  in  Chancery.  This  arrear,  the  agent  states,  has  been  lately  paid 
off.  The  other  holding,  on  which  there  was  an  arrear  of  £161  10s.  6 d.,  is  on  Nicholson’s 
estate,  in  county  Sligo.  In  this  case  the  tenant  has  a cross  claim  for  head-rent,  and  the 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  society’s  solicitor. 

The  following  are  the  several  estates  included  in  the  General  Rental : — 

1.  Roger  son's  Cork  Estate. — The  annual  rent  is  £887  17s.  2 \d.  A small  part  of  this 
estate,  producing  £l  1 Is.  8|d.  per  annum,  is  in  the  town  of  Kinsale,  all  the  rest  of  it 
consists  of  houses  and  premises  in  the  city  of  Cork,  about  seven-eighths  of  it  are  let  on 
leases  of  999  years,  the  remainder  on  leases  for  short  terms.  There  is  a map  of  this 
estate.  It  is  liable  to  a quit  rent  of  £12  2s.  Ad. 

2.  Rogerson’s  Dublin  Estate. — The  annual  rent  is  £768  10s.  Ad.,  subject  to  head  rents 
amounting  to  £31  9s.  A portion  of  the  estate,  containing  205a.  Or.  27p.  (statute),  and 
producing  about  £440  a-year,  is  situate  in  or  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Glasnevin,  and  was 
for  the  most  part  let  in  perpetuity  by  the  Rogerson  family  before  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  society.  The  rest  of  this  estate  consists  of  houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  let 
for  terms  of  years,  at  about  their  present  value.  There  is  no  map  of  this  estate. 

3.  Killinehy  Estate The  rent  of  this  estate  is  £314  19s.  6cZ.,  subject  to  £24  2s.  Qd. 

for  head  rent.  It  consists  of  363a.  3 a.  17p.  (statute),  being  part  of  the  townland  of  Killinehy, 
in  the  county  of  Down.  The  Ordnance  valuation  of  it  is  £307  5s.  It  is  let  to  seventeen 
tenants,  two  of  whom  have  leases  for  twenty- one  years ; the  others  are  yearly  tenants. 
They  are  all  said  by  the  agent  to  be  industrious,  and  it  appears  by  the  rental  that  they 
pay  their  rents  punctually.  The  society  has  a good  map  of  the  Killinehy  estate,  made 
by  Messrs.  Brassington  and  Gale,  in  1849. 

4.  Dean  Stewart's  Estate.—  Dean  Stewart’s  estate  (as  it  is  named  in  the  rental)  consists 
of  the  townlands  of  Rathiddy  and  Ardpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  containing  360a. 
Or.  3 Ip.  (statute).  The  annual  rent  of  this  property  for  the  year  ending  1st  May,  1855, 
was  £405  2s.  Gd.,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  rent  of  the  police  barrack,  in  Dundalk, 
which  was  unlet  at  May,  1855,  but  is  now  let  for  £54  per  annum,  which  now  makes  the 
total  rental  £459  2s.  Gd.,  subject  to  a quit  rent  of  £l  19s.  Sd. 

The  value  of  the  lands,  according  to  the  Government  valuation,  is  £360  per  annum.  There 
were  no  arrears  due  on  this  property  at  May,  1855,  and  the  society  has  not  expended 
any  money  on  improving  it.  There  is  one  tenant  who  holds  114a.  Or.  3p.,  of  Ardpatrick, 
at  a rent  of  £160  0s.  9 d.  per  annum.  On  this  farm  there  is  a good  house  and  offices,  and 
some  old  plantations ; this  holding  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture,  and  is  held  by  lease  for. 
thirty-one  years ; the  remainder  of  the  land  is  held  by  seventeen  tenants.  The  majority 
of  the  holdings  are  necessarily  small,  but  the  houses  of  the  tenants,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  are  comfortable,  and  the  land  pretty  well  cultivated.  The  agent  states  that  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  the  other  estates  of  the  society,  when  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year, 
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tlie  rule  against  sub-letting  and  dividing  of  farms  is  strictly  enforced,  and  when  the  holdings  Appendix  to 

were  very  small,  they  were  in  existence  long  before  he  was  intrusted  with  the  manage-  Report. 
ment  of  the  estate.  ' I examined  several  of  the  receipts  given  to  tlie  tenants  for  their  rent,  Reports  of  the 

and  found  them  properly  filled,  and  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the  rental.  Inspector  of  'Estates. 

J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. 


5.  The- Farm-  Estate. — The  annual  rent  of  this  property  for  the  year  ending  May,  1855,  The  Inc^T^rateij 
was  £3S3  13s.  6cZ.,  subject  to  a deduction  for  head  rent  of  £50  16s.  1-lcZ.  It  comprises  Society  for  pro- 
file townlands  of  Rathaniska,  and  Rathbennett,  in  tlie  county  of  Westmeath,  and  contains  moting  English 
467a.  3r.  24p.,  according  to  tlie  map  made  in  1845.  ^ Manl!^GeiS“ 

The  Government  valuation  of  this  property,  including  the  value  of  the  sclioolhouse  Estates, 
belonging  to  the  society,  is  £423  14s. 

It  is  occupied  by  twenty  yearly  tenants,  and  the  only  arrear  due  on  it  was  £l  2s.  lid. 

The  Incorporated  Society  tried  to  establish  an  Agricultural  School  on  the  Farra  estate,  but 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  as  they  found  the  number  of  pupils  attending  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense ; the  sclioolhouse,  however,  is  at  present  used  for  an  ordinary  school. 


6.  Mitchell’s  Bequest. — The  annual  rent  is  £298  Is.  IOcZ.  ; of  this  sum  £35  per  annum  is 
derived  from  houses  in  Church-street,  let  on  leases  of  thirty-one  years,  at  their  full  value. 
The  rest  of  the  rent  is  derived  .from  lands  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  containing  2,878a. 
Oh.  29p.  (statute),  let  in  perpetuity,  and  of  these  lands  the  society  has  no  map.  This 
estate  is  subject  to  £2  18s.  1 OcZ.  quit  rent. 

7.  Kevin-street — Rouse  and  Premises. — The  annual  rent  is  £175,  derived  from  two 
houses  in  Kevin-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  let  for  a term  of  years,  but  for  these  premises 
the  society  pays  a rent  of  £263  Is.  id. 

8.  Aungier-street  and  York-row. — Tlie  rent  is  £65  per  annum,  from  the  houses  in  Yorlc- 
row,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  let  to  yearly  tenants ; but  for  these  premises,  together  with 
others  in  Aungier-street,  now  used  as  a day  school,  the  society  pays  a rent  of  £184  12s.  id. 

9.  Baggot-street — The  rent  of  this  property  is  £105  5s.  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a 
building  used  as  an  hospital,  let  on  lease.  These  premises  are  subject  to  a head  rent  of 
£59  8s.  6d. 

10.  Boland’s  Bequest. — This  property  produces  a rent  of  £63  2s.  per  annum,  issuing  out 
of  houses  and  premises  in  Arldow,  let  on  lease. 

11.  Clonmel. — The  rent  of  this  property  is  £122  10s.,  and  is  derived  from  a house,  and 
ground  containing  39a.  3k.  Ip.  (statute)  attached  to  it,  which  is  let  for  a term  of  years, 
but  is  subject  to  a rent  of  £11  Is.  8 d.  These  premises  are  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  and 
were  formerly  used  as  the  charter  school. 

12.  Nicholson’s  Estate. — The  annual  rent  of  this  property  is  £159  19s.  id.,  subject  to 
head  rents  of  £18  1 Is.  Id.  The  agent  states  that  it  consists  of  lands  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  containing  143a.  Or.  13p.  (statute),  together  with  rent-charges  j out  of  some  other 
lands  in  Sligo  and  Galway,  and  that  this  property  was  transferred  to  the  society  about 
three  years  ago,  and  is  intrusted  to  its  management  for  twenty-one  years ; there  are  six 
tenants  on  it,  four  of  whom  have  long  leases.  On  one  of  these  holdings  there  is  a large 
arrear  of  rent  due  ; but  a satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  society  has  no  map  of  this  property,  nor  of  any  of  the  six  preceding  properties. 

13.  Santry  School  Farm. — This  farm  is  let  at  £105  15s.  id.,  to  two  tenants,  one  of 
them  the  master  of  the  Santry  Institution,  which  is  erected  on  this  ground.  ' It  contains 
54a.  3r.  35p.  (statute),  and  is  subject  to  a head  rent  of  £34  7s. 

14.  Stradbally. — The  rent  received  out  of  this  is  £45  3s.  Id.  a year,  and  the  rent  pay- 
able is  £46*  15s.  4cZ.  It  is  situated  in  Queen’s  County,  and  consists  of  a house,  which  was 
formerly  a charter  school,  and  of  some  land  attached,  containing  48a.  2k.  15p.  (statute) ; 
it  is  now  held  by  four  yearly  tenants. 

15  & 16  Farra  {Carroll),  and  Farra  (. Tessop ). — The  rent  received  from  these  two  estates 
is  £47  Is.  6cZ.  a year.  It  is  a head  rent  issuing  out  of  575a.  In.  13i\  statute,  of  land  in 
Westmeath,  which  is  let  in  perpetuity,  and  it  is  paid  over  by  the  society  to  the  head  land- 
lord, so  that  the  society  has  no  benefit  out  of  it.  It  probably  undertakes  the  duty  of 
receiving  and  paying  it  over,  because  it  holds  lands  adjoining,  held  under  the  same  lease. 

17.  Brachley. — This  yields  an  annual  rent  of  £37  10s-,  subject  to  a head  rent  of 
£6  10s.  IOcZ.  It  is  land  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  containing  48a.  2r.  15p.  (statute),  held 
by  one  tenant,  under  an  agreement  for  a lease.  There  is  no  map  of  this. 

18.  Bally  castle. — The  rent  of  this  is  £40  a year.  It  is  a house  and  33a.  1r.  27p. 
(statute),  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  held  by  one  tenant,  on  a terminable  lease. 

19.  Charlemont-place. — The  rent  of  this  is  £35,  received  for  a house  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  let  for  a term  of  years.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  society’s  schoolkouses,  and  is 
subject  to  a rent  of  £63  per  annum. 

20.  Clontarf. — This  is  a house  which  had  been  a schoolhouse,  and  10a.  2r.  Op.  (statute), 
let  to  one  tenant  for  £111  13s.  4tZ.  a year,  on  a lease  for  thirty-one  years.  The 
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society  pays  a rent  of  £37  7s.  8 d.  for  these  premises.  There  is  no  map  of  them  except  on 
the  lease. 

21.  Celbridge. — This  is  a perpetual  rent-charge  of  £239  Is.  6d.,  payable  out  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Connolly,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

22.  Celbridge  School  Farm. — -The  rent  of  this  property  is  £79  Is.  2d.,  -which  is  paid  by 
two  yearly  tenants,  for  80a.  3r.  3Sp.  (statute),  of  land  adjoining  the  society’s  school,  at 
Celbridge.  There  is  no  map  of  it. 

23.  Cleagh. — This  is  a rent  of  £23  2s.,  issuing  out  of  124a.  2r.  36p.  (statute),  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  let  for  ever. 

24.  Curraghlass. — This  is  a rent  of  £75  13s.  10cZ.,  issuing  out  of  711a.  Or.  17p.  (statute) 
of  land  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  also  let  for  ever.  There  is  a quit  rent  payable  out  of 
this  property,  amounting  to  £5  12s.  8 d. 

25.  D unmanway — This  is  a house,  and  32a.  1r.  23  p.  (statute)  of  land,  in  the  county 
Cork,  held  by  a tenant  on  a lease  for  years,  at  a rent  of  £26  7s.  8 d.,  subject  to  a head  rent 
of  £2  2s.  It  had  been  used  as  a schoolhouse  formerly. 

26.  Garrigoteen. — This  is  a rent  of  £235  10s.  2d.,  issuing  out  of  413a.  1r.  Op.  (statute) 
land  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  let  for  ever. 

27.  Innishannon — The  rent  of  this  was  £33  14s.  6cZ.,  issuing  out  of  an  old  schoolhouse 
and  64a.  3r.  6p.  (statute)  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  agent  states  that  proceedings 
have  lately  been  taken  against  the  society  to  evict  them  out  of  this  property.  It  is  subject 
to  a rent  of  £9  4s.  7<Z. 

28.  Killoteran. — This  is  an  old  schoolhouse  and  42a.  2r.  14p.  (statute)  of  land,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  let  to  one  tenant,  on  a short  lease,  at  £52  a year. 

29.  Mountstewart. — Is  a rent  of  £4  12s.  3 bd.  out  of  68a.  Or.  2Sp.  (statute)  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  let  for  ever. 

30.  Newport. — This  is  an  old  schoolhouse  and  32a.  1r.  23p.  (statute)  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  let  for  £34  16s-  a-year,  to  one  tenant  on  a lease  for  a term  of  years. 

31.  Ormsbi/s  Bequest. — This  is  a perpetual  rent-charge  of  £32  6s.  2d.,  issuing  out  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

32.  Price's  Annuitg. — Is  also  a perpetual  rent-charge  of  £27  13s.  10cZ.,  issuing  out  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

33.  Ray. — Is  about  28a.  1r.  25p.  (statute)  of  land  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  held  by  one 
yearly  tenant,  at  £35  per  annum,  and  for  which  the  society  pays  a rent  of  £5  14s.  llcZ. 

34.  Shannon  Grove. — An  old  schoolhouse  and  garden,  in  county  of  Limerick,  let  for  £5 
a-year  for  a term  of  years. 

35.  Trim. — The  rent  received  out  of  this  is  £33  15s.  for  14a.  2r.  12p.  (statute)  of  land, 
adjoining  the  society’s  school  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  school  was  formerly 
a boarding  school,  but  is  now  a day  school. 

36.  Town  Parks,  Dundalk. — In  this  case  a rent  of  £59  is  paid  by  the  master  of  the 
society’s  school  at  Dundalk  for  21a.  Ok.  6p.  (statute)  of  land,  which  the  society  takes  from 
the  Earl  of  Roden  for  the  master’s  accommodation.  The  society  pays  to  Lord  Roden  about 
the  same  rent  which  it  receives,  and  it  pays  a 'further  sum  of  head  rent  at  Dundalk, 
amounting  in  all  to  £88  4s.  2cZ. 

The  society  has  no  maps  for  the  last  eighteen  properties,  unless  there  be  maps  on  leases 
in  some  cases.  The  contents  of  the  entire  of  these  properties  have  been  furnished  by  the 
agent,  as  before  stated. 

In  concluding  my  report  on  the  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  I must  observe, 
that  1 did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  visit  the  numerous  small  properties  of  this  society. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  many  of  their  properties  are  let  for  ever. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  rents  charged  on  estates,  and  many  again  are  houses  with  a few 
acres  of  ground  attached,  and  scattered  over  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

After  examining  the  rentals  and  accounts  of  all  these  estates,  I visited  the  Ranelagh 
Estates,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ; the  Pococke  Estates,  in  the  county  of  Waterford ; 
and  the  Dean  Stewart’s  Estates,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 


IV.  Wilson's  Hospital  Estate. 

This  estate  is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford,  Kildare,  and  Dublin. 
It  contains  5,881a.  Or,  16p.,  statute  measure,  according  to  the  survey  made  by  Vaughan, 
in  1822. 

The  rent,  as  stated  in  the  rental,  to  November,  1854,  is  £3,487  15s.  4cZ. ; but  as  the 
townland  of  Piercefield  has  been  re-let  at  an  increase  of  £86  3s-,  to  take  effect  from  that 
date,  and  the  townland  of  Daars  has  been  since  re-let  at  an  increase  of  £66  Os.  6cZ.,  the 
annual  rent  must  now  be  taken  at  £3,639  18s.  8cZ. 
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The  only  general  valuation  of  the  property  •which  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  Appendix  to 
governors  is  one  made  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  1S21.  It  amounted  to  £3,503  13s.  5 d.,  late  Report. 
currency,  equal  to  £3,234  3s.  1 id.,  present  currency ; but  as  the  valuation  did  not  include  Reports  of  the 

the  lands  of  Garrow  and  Tonyn,  nor  the  tithes  and  glebe  lands  of  Balrothery,  the  rent  of  Inspector  of  Estates. 
them,  £392  11s.,  must  be  deducted  from  the  present  rental  before  comparing  it  with  J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. 
Vaughan’s  valuation.  In  this  way  the  present  rental,  as  lately  increased,  is  £13  4s.  GUI  ~7T  , 

i-i  ,,  ,T  , , i 1 J - Wife  on  s Hospital 

higher  than  V aughan  s valuation.  Estate. 

According  to  the  new  general  valuation  of  Ireland  the  annual  value  of  this  property  is 
£3,880  12s.  From  this  amount  is  excluded  the  value  of  Tonyn  and  Farron,  which  arc  let 
for  ever;  also  of  the  hospital  buildings,  the  railway,  and  the  tithe  rent-charge  of 
Balrothery.  The  rent  for  which  the  same  lands  are  now  let  is  £3,416  10s.  2d.  There 
are  a few  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  hospital  which  do  not  pay  rent ; but  after  allowing 
for  this,  the  whole  estate  appears  to  be  let  for  less  than  the  Ordnance  valuation  by  a sum 
of  at  least  £400  a-year,  and  the  only  denominations  which  are  let  at  a rent  equal  to  the 
Ordnance  valuation  are  Piercefield  and  Daars,  which  have  been  lately  re-let  at  an  increased 
rent. 

The  arrears  remaining  due  to  November,  1854,  according  to  the  rental  and  accounts 
furnished,  November,  1855,  amounted  to  only  £162  15s.  1-kA  This  is  a very  small  amount 
of  arrears  ; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  account  of  arrears  had  been  brought  down 
to  the  1st  May,  1855,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  accounts  were  kept  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  estates  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  then  the  amount  above 
stated  would  be  increased  by  half  a-year’s  rent.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  there 
had,  during  the  ten  years  preceding,  been  £828  14s.  of  arrears  written  off.  The  greater 
part  of  this  amount  was  struck  off  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  and  was  arrear  due  by 
persons  who  either  emigrated  or  were  ejected  in  those  years.  During  the  same  period  a 
sum  of  £956  11s.  3d.  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  an  emigration  agent  to  assist  the 
tenants  in  emigrating.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  abatement  made  to  the 
tenants  during  the  year  of  the  potato  failure,  as  was  common  in  Ireland ; but  from  the 
year  1842  to  the  present  time,  the  trustees  have  given  £200  each  year  to  carry  out  agri- 
cultural improvements  on  the  estate.  This  fund  has  been  expended  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
paying  the  salary  of  an  agriculturist,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  instruct  the  tenants  in  the 
proper  cultivation  of  their  farms ; it  has  also  been  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  draining 
and  other  improvements,  and  to  supply  seeds.  It  is  probable  that  the  judicious  application 
of  this  fund  was  as  beneficial  to  the  tenants  as  a temporai’y  abatement  of  rent  would  have 
been,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  more  advantageous  to  the  property.  The  loss  of 
income  to  the  trustees,  from  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  years  1845  to  1851,  was  small  as 
compared  with  most  other  estates,  considering  the  class  of  tenants  on  a large  part  of  the 
property ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  expended -has  added  to  the  value 
of  the  estate.  On  looking  back  to  the  accounts  prior  to  the  year  1836,  I find  that  the 
rents  had  not  been  got  in  so  regularly  as  they  have  been  since,  and  in  that  year  old  arrears, 
to  the  extent  of  £3,229  Is.  1 1 o',  were  written  off,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  system  has  been  adopted  of  noting  in  the  rental  any 
arrears  which  there  was  no  probability  of  being  recovered,  and  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  to  write  them  off.  This  is  evidently  a much  better  plan  than  to  allow  such 
arrears  to  accumulate : it  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  tenants,  and  it  tends  to  secure  the 
punctual  payment  of  rent. 

Improvements. — The  agent,  Mr.  Hamilton,  appears  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  has  been  authorized  by  the  trustees 
during  that  time,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  expend  £200  per  annum  on  improvements,  and  a 
further  sum  in  assisting  those  tenants  to  emigrate  who  were  unable  to  hold  their  farms. 

In  addition  to  this,  about  £430  was  paid  to  the  Government  for  arterial  drainage,  which 
affected  the  estate.  These  different  sums  of  money  appear  to  have  been  very  usefully 
expended.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  also  circulated  among  the  tenants  printed  rules,  prohibiting 
subletting,  dividing  of  farms,  and  other  injurious  practices.  These,  together  with  the  in- 
struction and  superintendence  of  an  agriculturist,  have  increased  the  comfort  of  the 
tenantry  and  improved  the  estate. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — The  estate  of  Wilson’s  Hospital,  as  has  been  remarked, 
is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford,  Kildare,  and  Dublin.  The  hospital 
itself,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  estate,  is  in  Westmeath.  There  are  thirteen 
denominations  in  this  county,  viz. — I-Ieathfield,  Piercefield,  Monkstown,  Rathaspick, 

Downs,  ltathcorbally,  Sheefin,  Cummerstown,  Coyne,  Crossane,  Ballybeg,  Garvogc,  and 
Garrow.  Heathfield,  on  which  the  hospital  is  erected,  is  on  the  road  between  Mullingar 
and  Longford,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  former  place.  The  Dublin  and  Long- 
ford Railway  passes  through  it,  and  the  Multifarnham  station  is  near  the  hospital.  A 
portion  of  Heathfield  is  used  as  garden  and  grounds  for  the  hospital ; another  portion, 
adjoining  the  house,  is  occupied  by  the  master,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  ltingwood,  for  which  he 
pays  a rent  of  £40  a-year ; and  the  remainder  is  held  by  one  tenant,  as  pasture  and  meadow. 

The  whole  is  now  let  for  £146,  which  is  much  below  the  value  set  on  it  by  Vaughan,  and 
also  below  the  Ordnance  valuation,  which  is  £210,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  hospital 
and  railway.  A sum  of  £209  2s.  8d.  was  paid  for  draining  land  near  the  hospital. 

Piercefield  is  situated  near  the  preceding  denomination,  at  about  six  miles  from  Mul- 
lingar, and  is  the  best  portion  of  the  Westmeath  Estate.  It  has  been  recently  valued  by 
Messrs.  Brassington  and  Gale,  and  they  correctly  describe  it  as  being  chiefly  land  of  good 
quality,  and,  with  trifling  exceptions,  well  managed,  and  in  the  hands  of  respectable  and 
solvent  tenants ; they  also  state,  that  about  ten  acres  of  bottom  land  is  very  much  injured 
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by  the  high  level  of  Lough  Iron,  and  that  on  the  completion  of  the  drainage  works  now 
in  progress,  this  low  land  may  be  reclaimed.  Piercefield  is  now  let,  according  to  new 
valuation,  at  £86  3s.  per  annum  more  than  it  had  been ; and  as  the  rent  of  some  of  the 
farms  is  raised  about  25  per  cent.,  while  the  rent  of  others  is  not  raised  at  all,  the  revised 
valuation  must  have  been  much  required.  This  naturally  suggests  that,  perhaps,  some 
other  parts  of  the  estate  might  be  re-valued  with  advantage. 

The  four  townlands  of  Monkstown,  Downs,  Eathcorbally  and  Sheefin,  adjoin  each  other, 
and  are  about  five  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  Mullingar  ; they  are  light  inferior  land ; these 
lands,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  estate  which  are  now  let  in  small  holdings, 
appear,  by  an  old  rental,  to  have  been  formerly  let  in  large  lots  to  middlemen  ; and  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  by  them  sublet  to  a great  number  of  tenants  who,  when  the  leases 
to  the  middlemen  expired,  became  direct  tenants  to  the  trustees : in  this  way  many  of 
the  holdings  became  much  smaller  than  it  was  desirable  they  should  be.  The  tenants 
reside  in  thatched  cottages,  for  the  most  part  fairly  comfortable.  The  state  of  agriculture 
on  these  small  farms  is  better  than  is  generally  met  with  in  this  country  on  such  lands. 
Some  of  the  tenants  on  these  townlands,  and  on  Cummerstown,  observed  that,  a few  years 
ago,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  the  ground,  after  taking  two  grain  crops  off  it, 
lie  out  to  recover  itself  without  sowing  any  grass  seeds  in  it,  but  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
sent  a person  to  instruct  them  in  a better  method  of  cultivating  their  ground,  that  they 
had  found  great  benefit  from  adopting  a proper  rotative  system  of  crops,  and  laying  down 
their  farms  with  suitable  seeds,  instead  of  pursuing  the  very  injurious  practice  above 
referred  to.  On  two  or  three  of  the  larger  holdings  there  are  good  slated  houses,  and  the 
lands  are  more  improved. 

Cummerstown  lies  north-east  of  Mullingar,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles;  it  is  also 
a light  inferior  soil,  and  has  forty-one  tenants  on  it ; with  the  exception  of  six  or  seven,  they 
have  very  small  holdings ; the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  small  holdings  on  this  denomina- 
tion, as  to  those  on  the  last-mentioned  townlands.  Of  the  larger  holdings,  one,  the  rent 
of  which  is  £86  5s.  per  annum,  is  very  badly  cultivated,  the  fences  falling  down,  and  the 
place  generally  much  neglected ; the  others,  however,  have  comfortable  houses,  and  are  in 
a satisfactory  state. 

Coyne  and  Crossane  are  about  eight  miles  west  of  Mullingar,  and  Ballybeg  nine  miles 
still  further  to  the  west,  being  near  to  the  town  of  Moate.  I have  not  visited  these  town- 
lands,  but  I find  by  the  accounts  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  money,  allowed  by  the 
trustees  for  improvements  was  expended  in  draining,  building,  and  other  works  upon  them. 
It  appears  also  by  the  rental,  that  in  the  year  1846,  there  were  forty  holdings  on  them, 
most  of  which  were  too  small  to  support  a family ; the  number  of  holdings  on  these  lands 
is  now  reduced  to  sixteen. 

Garvoge  is  situated  near  Lough  Iron ; it  contains  only  14a.  Or.  16p.,  statute.  This  and 
all  the  foregoing  denominations  are  let  from  year  to  year.  There  is  a small  piece  of 
ground,  called  Garrow,  containing  15a.  2r.  21p.,  which  is  let  on  a lease  of  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  at  the  rent  of  £8  a-year,  late  currency. 

In  the  county  of  Longford  there  are  two  denominations  situated  five  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Longford ; one  of  these,  Tonyn  or  Toneen,  is  let  on  a lease  of  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  at  a rent  of  £36  per  annum.  This  lease,  as  well  as  the  lease  of  Garrow,  were  made 
before  the  trustees  got  the  property.  The  other  denomination,  Aughinaspick,  is  let  to  two 
tenants,  at  a rent  of  £117  a-year. 

The  portion  of  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Kildare  consists  of  the  townland  of  Daars.  It 
is  two  miles  beyond  the  Straffan  station,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
and  the  line  passes  through  a small  part  of  it.  Daars  contains  491a.  2r.  35 p.,  and  is  all, 
except  a very  few  acres,  let  to  one  tenant,  who  uses  as  much  of  it  as  he  holds  in  his  own 
hands,  as  a pasture  farm,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  The  trustees  expended  £235  8s.  5d. 
two  years  ago  in  draining  this  land ; about  seventy  plantation  acres  of  this  denomination 
has  been  sub-let  to  four  or  five  under-tenants  : a new  lease  for  twenty-one  years  of  Daars 
was  lately  granted,  to  commence  from  1st  May  last,  at  a rent  of  £520  per  annum,  being 
£66  Os.  4 d.  higher  than  the  former  rent.  It  still  seems  moderately  let,  as  in  the  general 
valuation  it  is  valued  at  £525  15s.,  excluding  the  railway. 

The  property  in  the  county  of  Dublin  belonging  to  Wilson’s  Hospital,  consists  of  the 
tithe  rent- charge  and  the  glebe  lands  of  Balrothery. 

The  rent-charge  now  amounts  to  £179  19s.  5 d.  per  annum.  The  glebe  lands  consist  of 
several  detached  pieces  of  land  situated  in  and  about  the  village  of  Balrothery.  The  whole 
contains,  according  to  Vaughan’s  map,  152a.  3r.  Ip.,  statute  measure,  and  the  present  rent 
of  it  is  £169  2s.  6d.  The  Ordnance  valuation  is  .£172  15s.  It  seems  to  be  moderately 
let ; there  are  no  arrears  due  by  the  tenants,  who  are  seventeen  in  number.  On  some  of 
the  holdings  there  are  no  houses,  being  occupied  by  persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  one  holding,  which  is  sublet  at  a'small  profit  rent,  there  is  a good  slated  farm  house.  The 
other  houses  are  thatched  cottages]  and  some  of  them  are  in  good  order,  but  a few  are 
much  out  of  repair.'  No  part  of  the  money  allowed  by  the  trustees  for  the  improvement  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  hospital  has  been  expended  on  this  part  of  their  property. 

There  is  one  plot  of  ground  in  the  village,  containing  three  roods  and  three  perches, 
plantation  measure,  which  is  marked  on  Vaughan’s  map,  made  in  1 822,  as  belonging  to 
Wilson’s  Hospital,  and  being  at  that  time  held  by  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq.  This  plot  is  at 
present  occupied  by  a person  called  Maguire,  who  is  stated  to  pay  rent  to  Mr.  James 
Hans  Hamilton’s  agent ; but  no  rent  is  now  received  by  the  hospital  out  of  this  plot  of 
ground.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Hamilton’s  attention  is  called  to  this  matter,  he  will 
do  whatever  is  right  in  it. 
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V.  Morgan's  Schools  Estate. 

The  estate  of  Morgan’s  Schools  consists  of  lands  situated  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Limerick,  and  Leitrim,  together  with  some  houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  town  of 
Drogheda. 

The  estate  in  the  county  of  Limerick  consists  of  the  townlands  of  Park  Lewis,  Bally- 
william  North  and  South,  Graigue,  and  Rathnaseer.  The  trustees  have  no  map  of  this 
estate,  but  according  to  a rough  sketch  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  furnished  by  the  agent, 
it  contains  1,060a.  3k.  4p.  (statute). 

The  estate  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  consists  of  the  townland  of  Corglass,  containing 
423a.  Or.  22p.  (statute). 

The  estate  in  the  county  of  Dublin  contains  785a.  3r.  2p.  (statute). 

The  rental  of  the  whole  property  for  the  year  ending  1st  November,  1854,  amounted  to 
.£1,514  195.,  but  of  this  .£111  Is.  7 id.  was  the  rent  of  leasehold  premises  in  Malpas-street  and 
Bonny’s- lane,  the  lease  of  which  expired  in  March,  1855,  so  the  present  rental  must  be  taken 
at  £1,403  17s.  4 id.,  and  this  is  subject  to  a deduction  for  head-rent  and  quit-rent,  payable 
out  of  the  several  properties,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  £372  14s.  7 id.,  and  a further 
reduction  for  a perpetual  rent-charge,  payable  out  of  the  Newcastle  property,  of 
£276  18s.  4 d.  This  brings  the  rental  down  to  £754  4s.  5d.,  after  which  there  are  still 
to  be  made  the  usual  deductions  for  tithe  rent-charge,  poor  rates,  and  receiver’s  fees. 

According  to  the  new  general  valuation  of  Ireland,  the  value  of  the  Newcastle  property 
is  £645,  and  it  is  let  for  £614  9s.  G\d.,  being  £30  10s.  5 \d.  less  than  the  Ordnance 
valuation. 

The  valuation  of  Ballyboggan  is  £82  10s. ; it  is  at  present  let  for  £81. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  Ordnance  valuation  of  that  portion  of  the  Limerick  estate  called 
Lower  Bally  william  as  I have  not  been  furnished  with  a map  of  it. 

The  other  parts  of  the  estate  of  Morgan’s  Schools  are  either  let  in  perpetuity  or  on  very 
long  leases,  so  it  is  useless  to  compare  the  rent  with  the  Government  valuation. 

The  arrear  returned  in  the  rental  up  to  the  1st  November,  1854,  was  £234  Is.  Ad.,  and 
arrears  to  the  amount  of  £718  15s.  9 d.  appear  to  have  been  struck  off  during  the  preceding, 
ten  years ; of  this  sum  £2 1 1 appears  to  have  accrued  on  the  townland  of  Lower  Bally  wilham,. 
and  to  have  been  written  off  when  reductions  were  made  in  the  rent. 

The  part  of  the  property  situated  at  Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  is  about  a mile 
from  Hazelhatch  Station,  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  It  consists  of 
several  detached  pieces  of  land  mixed  with  other  properties  in  a very  unusual  and  incon- 
venient manner.  This  evil  was  rectified,  in  some  degree,  by  an  exchange  made  a few  years 
ago  between  the  trustees  and  Lord  Cloncurry,  by  which  a portion  of  Morgan’s  School 
Estate  adjoining  his  Lordship’s  demesne  of  Lyons,  was  given  to  him  in  exchange  for  some 
pieces  of  ground  which  formerly  belonged  to  him,  but  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
estate.  The  position  of  this  property  will  be  better  understood  by  a reference  to  the  maps'* 
which  accompany  this  report.  The  Newcastle  property  is  at  present  let  to  thirteen  tenants ; 
one  of  these  tenants  occupies  the  old  dwelling  house  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  founder  of  the  charity.  This  and  another  tenant  occupy  large  farms ; their  rents 
together  amounting  to  £420  9s. ; these  farms  are  used  chiefly  for  pasture.  There  are  three 
other  tenants  whose  holdings  are  of  a moderate  size.  A rent  of  £6  15s.  5d.  is  paid  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  D.  Latouche,  for  the  upper  part  of  an  old  house  in 
the  village  of  Newcastle,  in  which  the  Petty  Sessions  court  is  held,  and  which  Mr. Latouche 
took  a lease  of  for  ninety-nine  years;  the  other  seven  holdings  are  extremely  small,  the 
aggregate  rent  of  them  being  only  £22  18s.  2d.  In  one  or  two  places  the  boundaries  are 
defaced,  and  I think  should  be  restored  in  some  way. 

Ballyboggan  is  situate  on  the  Royal  Canal,  two  miles  from  Dublin ; it  contains  31a.  2u.  2p., 
statute  measure,  and  is  let  to  two  tenants  at  a rent  of  £8 1 per  annum. 

The  estate  of  Clondalldn  is  let  to  two  tenants  on  leases  renewable  for  ever.  This  property 
also  consists  of  several  detached  pieces,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map. 

The  estate  in  the  county  of  Limerick  is  situated  near  Ratkkeale,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  let  for  ever  ; the  only  part  of  it  which  is  not  so  let  is  the  townland  of  Lower  Bally  william, 
which  is  held  by  one  tenant  at  a rent  of  £100  per  annum.  Until  the  year  1847  the  rent  of 
it  was  £233  9s.  Gd.  a-year;  it  was  then  reduced  to  £150  a-year,  and  in  1851  it  was 
further  reduced  to  £100.  This  part  of  the  estate  should,  I think,  be  surveyed  and  valued. 

The  land  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  is  called  Corglass,  and  is  held  by  the  representative 
of  the  late  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  on  a lease  for  ever,  at  a rent  of  £31  4s.  3d.  per  annum ; no 
map  of  it  has  been  furnished. 

The  house  in  Dublin  is  in  Kildare-street,  and  let  at  £60  a-year;  and  the  premises  in 
Drogheda  consist  of  two  tenements,  one  let  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  £15  a-year, 
and  the  other  on  a lease  for  150  years,  at  £13  a-year. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Hamilton  with  the  trustees  of 
Wilson’s  Hospital  and  Morgan’s  Charity,  and  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hickson,  the 
Government  Accountant  attached  to  the  Commission,  upon  them,  have  been  forwarded  to 
me,  and  I have  been  directed  to  consider  them  in  making  my  report.  With  reference  to 
Wilson’s  Hospital,  Mr.  Hickson  observes,  that  the  account  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the 
trustees  “ ought  to  show  all  he  received  and  paid  up  to  the  last  date  in  it,  and  the  true 
balance  on  that  date  in  his  hands ; but  instead  of  that,  Mr.  Hamilton  deducts  all  that  he 
had  received  on  account  of  the  rents  that  fell  due  on  the  1st  May  preceding  the  date  of 

* The  maps  are  not  published,  but  are  deposited  amongst  the  documents  of  the  Commission. 
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Appendix  to  closing  the  account  in  November,  although  his  practice  is  to  collect  a large  part  of  this 
Report.  May  rent  before  the  time  of  accounting.1' 

Reports  of  the  ‘‘He  also  deducts  the  sums  he  has  paid  between  the  31?t  of  July  and  the  1st  November, 
Inspector  of  Estates:  from  the  other  side  of  the  account : the  effect  of  thus  deducting,  in  one  case,  about  half  a 
j.  w.  Murlancl,  Esq.  year’s  receipts,  and  in  the  other  about  a quarter’s  payments,  is,  of  course,  to  leave  a balance 
— in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands  unaccounted  for  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governors,  and 

Estate™ S ° 100  3 thus  reduce  the  real  balance  to  a smaller  apparent  balance.” 

Mr.  Hickson  also  remarks  that  Mr.  Hamilton  keeps  his  own  accounts,  so  as  to  show  to 
the  day  what  he  owed  to  the  charity,  and  what  he  had  received  and  paid  on  account  of  it. 

With  reference  to  Morgan’s  Charity  Mr.  Hickson  observes  that,  from  the  year  1823  to 
the  year  1848,  sums  have  been  charged  for  interest  on  the  balance  appearing  due  by  the 
trustees  on  the  1st  November  in  each  year,  which  sums  amount  in  all  to  £849  8.?.  3d. ; and 
he  further  observes  that,  from  the  accounts  for  the  past  few  years,  it  would  appear  that  in 
years  in  which  the  charges  for  interest  were  made  the  agent  must  have  had  in  his  hands 
funds  not  brought  to  account. 

I have  looked  carefully  into  the  rentals  and  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the 
trustees,  and  I find  that  they  have  been  kept  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  the 
increase  or  diminution7 in  the  amount  of  rents,  from  year  to  year,  is  explained  at  the  end  of 
each  rental  in  a very  satisfactory  way.  The  accounts  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  trustees 
have  been  furnished  about  the  20th  November  in  each  year.  This  account  also  seems  to 
be  kept  very  accurately  ; but,  as  Mr.  Hickson  observes,  it  includes  on  one  side  the  receipts 
for  rents  due  up  to  the  1st  November  in  the  preceding  year,  omitting  any  sums  which 
may  have  been  received  on  account  of  the  May  rents ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts 
it  includes  payments  made  to  31st  July.  This  is  not  a correct  way  of  making  out  an 
account,  for  both  sides  should  be  brought  down  to  the  same  date.  The  accounts  seem  to  have  . 
been  made  out  in  this  way  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  perhaps,  much  longer.  It  does 
not  seem  tome  that  the  accountswere  kept  in  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  making’  the  balance 
in  the  trustees’  hands  appear  small,  but  because  the  3 1 st  J uly  was  the  usual  period  to  which 
the  accounts  with  the  master  of  the  hospital  were  settled.  Assuming  that  as  a convenient 
period  for  balancing  the  annual  accounts,  no  doubt  all  the  receipts  up  to  the  same  period 
should  be  credited  on  the  other  side.  If  this  had  been  done  the  balance  shown  in  favour 
of  the  trustees  would  probably  have  been  about  the  same  as  that  now  shown.  The  balance 
now  shown  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  trustees  is  at  the  end 
of  November,  just  after  the  greater  part  of  the  May  rents  have  been  collected  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  greater  than  the  balance  is  at  some  parts  of  the  year — in  other  words, 
though  the  balance  shown  is  not  the  maximum  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  agent, 
neither  is  it  the  minimum. 

There  appears  to  have  been  generally  a considerable  balance  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands ; 
this  should  not  be  in  the  case  of  a mere  agent  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  lodge  the  money 
in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  as  he  received  it ; but  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  acted  as  treasurer  and  banker  as  well  as  agent  to  the  trustees  in  these  cases  ; 
and  as  he  had  to  make  payments  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  charity,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  have  funds  in  his  hands  to  meet  these  demands,  unless  the  trustees 
should  attend  to  draw  cheques  on  the  bank,  when  required.  It  does,  however,  appear  that 
the  balance  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands  was  generally  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  upon  him — on  some  occa- 
sions it  even  exceeded  two  thousand  pounds ; and  it  would,  I think,  be  very  useful,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  account  which  is  at  present  laid  before  the  trustees,  the  cash 
account,  which  is  regularly  kept  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  which  shows  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  trust,  were  balanced  up  to  the  end  of  each  month,  and  also  laid 
before  the  trustees,  this  would  show  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands 
above  what  was  required  to  meet  current  expenditure,  and  so  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  having  it  invested  or  of  directing  an  increase  of  expenditure. 

With  respect  to  Morgan’s  Charity  the  case  is  somewhat  different:  that  account  is  balanced 
. up  to  the  1st  November  in  each  year,  and  all  the  payments  made  till  that  date  are  charged 
on  one  side,  and  no  sum  received  on  account  of  the  preceding  May  rent  is  credited  on  the 
other  side— in  fact,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  May  rent  has  been  then  received,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  received  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  effect  of  balancing  the  accounts  at  that  particular  time  is,  that  the  balance  in  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  hands  is  nearly  at  its  minimum;  two  or  three  weeks  later  the  balance  would  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  half  a-year’s  rent  then  received.  Ibis  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts  was  attended  with  some  loss  to  the  trust  funds  prior  to  1849  ; for,  before 
that  time,  the  balance  struck  at  the  1st  November  in  each  year,  was  to  the  debit  of 
the  trustees,  and  interest  on  that  amount  for  the  year  is  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the 
next  year ; whereas,  if  the  accounts  had  been  balanced  to  the  20th  November  instead 
of  the  1st,  the  balance  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  since  the  year  1845,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Hamilton’s  books,  which 
since  that  time  have  been  kept  with  greater  care  than  they  had  been  previously.  With 
reference  to  the  antecedent  period,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  was  charged, 
it  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  rents  not  having  been  collected  regularly,  the  balance  against 
the  charity  on  the  1st  November  was  not  greater,  nor  so  much  as  at  other  parts  of 
the  year.  This  may  have  been  so,  if  the  May  rents,  instead  of  being  received  during  Novem- 
ber, were  not  got  in  for  three  or  four  months  afterwards.  The  amount  charged  for  interest 
in  the  years  1846  to  1849,  is  not  considerable;  if,  however,  an  interest  account  had  been 
kept  as  merchants  would  keep  it,  allowing  interest  to  the  trustees  when  the  balance  was  in 
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their  favour,  and  charging  interest  when  the  balance  was  against  them,  it  is  probable  that 
for  some  of  these  years,  instead  of  having  to  pay  interest,  the  trustees  would  have  received 
interest;  and  if  the  account  had  been  kept  as  a hanker  would  keep  it,  that  is,  not  allowing 
any  interest  when  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  trustees,  but  charging  interest  only  on 
whatever  balance  there  was  from  time  to  time  to  their  debit,  the  amount  chargeable  against 
the  trustees  for  those  years  would  have  been  reduced.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  accounts 
m this  case  should  have  been  kept  in  the  latter  manner,  that  is,  treating  Mr.  Hamilton  as 
■the  banker  for  the  charity. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Wilson’s  Hospital,  the  cash  accounts,  balanced  monthly,  should 
be  placed  before  the  trustees  at  the  time  of  auditing  the  accounts. 
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VI.  Bishop  Foy  s School  Estate , Waterford. 

This  property  consists  of  five  townlands  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  about  twelve, miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  contains  1,339a.  2r.  32p.,  plantation  measure, 
equal  to  2,170a.  Or.  15p.,  statute  measure,  as  returned  in  the  rental  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioners. This  measurement  is  less  than  that  set  down  in  the  old  map  of  1721,  by 
57a.  Or.  7p.,  plantation  measure.  The  trustees  of  this  charity  also  hold  16a.  1r.  10p.,  called 
Grantstown,  situate  about  a mile  and  a-half  to  the  east  of  Waterford ; this  was  taken  on 
lease  in  the  year  1812,  for  81 2 years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £88  7 s.  Ad.,  and  on  it  the  school- 
house,  &c .,  are  erected. 

The  present  rental  of  the  property,  including  receiver’s  fees,  is  £1,650  17s.  9(7.; 
the  Ordnance  valuation  of  it,  excluding  Grantstown  and  the  two  houses  in  Waterford,  is 
£i,367  11s.,  and  the  rent  now  received  for  the  same  lands,  £ 1,568  7s.  2c/.,  including 
-receiver's  fees. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  regular  valuation  of  this  property  made  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees,  at  least  no  copy  of  any  such  valuation  has  been  furnished  by  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  a rough  valuation  on  a single  sheet  of  paper,  which  purports  to  have  been 
made  in  1808  by  one  Valentine  Gill ; but  the  value  therein  placed  on  the  land  is  evidently 
extravagant.  As  some  of  this  property  is  let  at  rates  fixed  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  at 
reduced  rates  at  which  it  was  let  in  the  years  1851  and  1852,  when  land  was  depressed  in 
value,  the  rate  of  letting  is  not  uniform : the  parts  recently  let  seem  to  have  been  let  at  fail- 
rents,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  land  at  the  time,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  farms 
then  were,  but  the  rents  are  under  the  present  value;  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
farms,  let  thirty  years  ago — and  on  which  no  change  has  since  been  made — appear  to  be  let 
at  a high  rate,  and  it  is  on  these  farms  that  arrears  are  now  due. 

% The  whole  amount  of  arrears  returned  on  the  rental  up  to  November,  1855,  are 
£1,053  4s.  5d.,  which  is  less  than  one  year’s  rent.  The  majority  of  the  tenants  owed  no 
arrears,  and  there  are  only  four  tenants  who  owe  more  than  one  year’s  rent.  With  respect  to 
these  the  agent  observes,  that  the  arrears  are  of  long  standing,  some  of  them  having  accrued 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago ; and  he  thinks  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  these  cleared 
off,  which  might  be  done  by  striking  off  part  of  the  amount,  and  requiring  them  to  execute 
improvements  for  the  remainder.  This  appears  to  be  a wise  suggestion,  as  the  arrears  have 
existed  so  long,  and  the  tenants  are  not  able  to  pay  them;  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  them  cleared  off  in  some  such  manner  as  that  proposed.  The  arrears  struck  off  during 
the  last  ten  years  amounted  to  £ 1,37  7 Is.  3 d.;  most  of  this  was  also  of  old  standing,  and 
was  written  off  when  tenants  who  owed  it  were  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Some 
abatements  were  made  to  the  tenants  during  the  years  1848  to  1852,  inclusive. 

There  are  no  leases  on  the  property  at  present.  The  lands  of  Ballyquin,  Mothel,  and 
Kilenasbeg,  were  let  on  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  which  expired  1854,  and  these  lands  are 
since  held  from  year  to  year.  The  lands  of  Ballyvad  and  Ilackctstown  were  held  under 
an  old  lease  made  in  1786,  which  was  evicted  1852,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The  lessees 
in  this  lease  had  sublet  the  land  at  an  extravagant  rent,  and  the  evil  effects  which  usually 
attend  such  subletting  occurred  in  this  case.  When  the  old  lease  was  evicted,  the  land  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a numerous  and  poor  tenantry,  and  sadly  neglected  and  abused. 
These  lands  also  are  now  let  from  year  to  year ; the  trustees  have  power,  under  the  Act 
1st  Geo.  1 1.,  to  grant  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  at  the 
best  improved  rent  that  can  be  got. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small  sums,  amounting  together  to  only  £19,  which  were 
allowed  for  repairing  houses,  no  money  appears  to  have  been  expended  by  the  trustees  of 
this  estate  in  improvements;  the  estate,  however,  has  been  much  improved  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  tenants  themselves. 

The  townland  of  Ballyquin  adjoins  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and  a 
few  acres  of  it  have  been  let  to  the  Marquis,  which  he  has  fenced  and  greatly  improved; 
the  rest  of  the  townland  is  held  by  six  tenants,  one  of  whom  holds  ninety-nine  acres,  and  is 
making  valuable  improvements  on  his  farm;  the  other  tenants  seem  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  be  making  some  improvements. 

Mothel  and  Kilenasbeg  are  about  half  a-mile  to  the  south  of  Ballyquin,  and  the  tenants 
on  these  lands  also  seem  to  be,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  improving  theirlioldings.  It  was 
found  necessary,  a few  years  ago,  to  remove  some  of  the  tenants  from  these  lands,  and 
the  new  tenants,  who  got  the  land  at  a reduced  rent,  are  improving  their  farms  and  houses. 
There  are  some  cottier  houses  on  these  lands,  but  not  more  than  what  are  required  to 
accommodate  labourers  to  work  the  land;  however,  some  of  the  cottier  houses  are  in  very 
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bad  order;  and  the  tenants  on  whose  lands  they  are,  and  who  charge  a rent  for  them,  should 
he  required  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 

The  townlands  of  Ballyvad  and  Hacketstown,  which  were  held,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  middlemen,  under  an  old  lease,  granted  in  1786,  are  very  light  land,  generally  much 
inferior  to  the  other  townlands;  parts  of  them  are  covered  with  furze,  and  other  parts 
marshy.  When  the  interest  of  the  middleman  was  evicted,  there  were  twenty-seven 
tenants  in  occupation  of  the  lands.  It  is  now  held  by  twelve,  whose  holdings  are  of  a fair 
size,  and  now  that  the  tenants  have  the  land  at  a moderate  rent,  and  hold  it  directly  from 
the  trustees,  they  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  making  improvements.  Some  of  them  have 
already  done  a great  deal  in  clearing  away  the  furze;  removing  old  useless  fences,  and  drain- 
ing. They  seem  to  feel,  that  though  they  have  no  leases,  they  will  be  allowed  to  have  the 
fair  advantage  of  their  improvements,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  shake  the  confidence  they  now  have  in  the  management  of  the  property.  Some  of  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  have  comfortable  slated  houses,  but  the  majority  dwell  in  thatched 
cottages,  which  want  improvement.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  get  better  houses ; and, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  allow  the  cost  of  the  slates  and  timber  to 
any  tenant  who  would  build  such  a house  as  the  agent  approved  of.  The  tenants  them- 
selves are  sensible  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  having  all  their  houses  thatched,  and 
are  anxious,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  get  them  slated.  . 

There  are  no  good  maps  of  this  estate;  in  addition  to  the  old  map  of  1721,  there  is  a 
very  imperfect  map  of  two  townlands  made  in  1808,  and  a map  of  Hacketstown  and  Bally- 
vad, made  in  1853.  The  quantity  of  land  stated  in  the  old  map  does  not  correspond  with 
the  present  rental,  but  exceeds  it  by  57a.  Or.  7p.,  as  already  stated.  It  would  be  useful 
to  have  good  maps  made  of  the  whole  estate,  and  also  a valuation  which  could  be  relied 
on.  I have  only  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Roberts,  the  agent,  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  this  property,  appeal's  to  keep  the  accounts  with  regularity  and 
accuracy,  and  to  manage  the  property  judiciously. 


VII.  Estate  of  the  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II,  Dublin,  commonly 
called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

The  real  estate  of  the  King’s  Hospital  consists  of  houses  and  premises  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  the  lands  of  Noddstown,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  the  rectorial  tithe  rent- 
charge  of  the  parish  of  Mullingar. 

According  to  the  rental  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  September,  1854,  the  gross  annual 
rent  of  the  property  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  amounted  to  £905  16s.  6%d. ; the  gross  annual 
rent  of  Noddstown,  to  £498  10s.  9d. ; and  the  net  receipts,  on  account  of  the  tithes  of 
Mullingar,  to  £278  14s.  7 d. ; making  the  total  annual  rent  of  the  real  estate,  £l,683  Is.  \b\d. 
In  addition  to  the  properties  just  mentioned,  the  hospital  is  entitled  to  receive  one-fourth 
of  the  rents  of  the  Cappaghloughlin  Estates,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  the  present  gross  rent 
of  which  is  £727  15s.  3cZ.  This  estate  is  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  Report.  The  hospital 
derives  a further  income  from  money  in  the  funds,  from  some  casual  revenues,  and  from 
contributions  out  of  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

In  the  charter  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  Crown  granted  to  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
commons,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  “all  that  piece  or  parcel  of 
ground  on  Oxmantown-green,  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  which  the  intended  Hospital  and 
Free  School  is  already  begun  to  be  built.” 

The  charter  does  not  state  the  quantity  of  the  land  so  granted,  a,nd  the  Governors  of  the 
hospital  do  not,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  possess  any  map  of  it.  The  ground  on  which  the 
hospital  stands,  and  the  garden  attached  to  it,  and  also  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Black- 
liall-street,  appear  to  be  the  ground  granted  by  the  charter,  and  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  hospital ; but  in  the  absence  of  any  map,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  hospital 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  ground  so  granted  for  its  use. 

The  other  property  in  the  city  belonging  to  the  hospital  was  surveyed,  and  maps  made 
of  it  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  in  1832.  Previously  the  Governors  had  only  an  old  map  showing 
the  outline  of  the  different  lots,  and  setting  out  the  measurements.  Mr.  Byrne’s  maps  are 
at  present  on  loose  sheets ; for  their  better  preservation  they  should  be  bound  together. 

In  the  maps  which  accompany  this  Report,  the  property  delineated  on  Mr.  Byrne’s  maps 
is  coloured  red;  the  ground  in  occupation  of  the  hospital,  but  of  which  it  has  no  map,  is 
surrounded  by  a red  line. 

Of  the  Noddstown  property,  also,  the  Governors  had  no  proper  map  till  1830,  when  Mr. 
Byrne  made  a map  which  only  shows  the  outlines  of  the  property. 

Until  comparatively  lately,  the  Governors  appear  to  have  been  at  a loss  for  a statement 
of  the  titles  to  their  different  properties,  which  are  in  some  cases  very  complicated.  They 
also  much  required  a schedule  of  their  deeds  and  leases.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by 
an  elaborate  Report  prepared  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  the  year  1846,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
title  of  the  Governors  to  the  several  properties  belonging  to  the  hospital  is  very  cleai'ly 
and  fully  explained. 

TheDublin  Estate  includes  that  partof  Oxmantown-green  on  which  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital 
and  part  of  Blackhall-street  now  stand;  it  also  includes  the  rents  of  the  whole  of  the  houses 
and  premises  surrounding  Stephen’s-green,  and  the  rents  of  that  part  of  Oxmantown-green 
on  which  part  of  Blackhall-street,  Blackhall-parade,  a considerable  part  of  North  Brunswick- 
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street,  North  King-street,  and  Queen-street,  have  been  built.  These  rents  were  conveyed  Appendix  to 

to  the  hospital  for  ever,  by  deed  of  gift  from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  dated  the  4th.  Report. 
February,  166,9.  The  property  had  shortly  before  that  time  been  divided  into  lots,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
several  lots  let  by  the  Corporation,  in  fee-farm  leases,  reserving  small  rents.  It  appears  Inspector  of  Estates. 
by  Mr.  0 Brien’s  Reports  that  there  are  two  lots  in  Stephen’s-green,  and  one  in  Oxmantown-  J-  W.  Murland,  Esq.. . 
green,  out  of  which  the  hospital  does  not  at  present  receive  any  rent.  The  loss,  however,. „ ..  . 7T“  TT  . 
is  trifling,  as  the  rents  only  amount  to  about  £4  per  annum.  In  addition  to  these  rents  tal  and  i'ree  School 
so  granted  by  the  Corporation,  other  house  property  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has  been  conveyed  ot'  Kins  Charles  II., 
to  the  hospital  from  time  to  time,  which,  though  small  in  extent  compared  with  what  was  tal^Dubhif1  Ho3pi" 
granted  by  the  Corporation,  yet  yields  a larger  income,  as  the  hospital  .receives  the  improved 
rent  of  it,  whereas  it  only  receives  small  ground-rents  of  the  property  granted  by  the 
Corporation. 

rhe  rents  of  the  Dublin  Estate  are  collected  by  the  Registrar  of  the  hospital ; the 
holdings  are  very  numerous,  and  the  rents  payable  out  of  the  majority  of  them  very  small. 

Out  of  many  holdings  the  rent  payable  is  less  than  twenty  shillings ; this  renders  the  collection 
troublesome.  It  appears  by  the  rental  that  the  arrears,  due  on  the  Dublin  property,  up  to 
the  29th  September,  1854,  amounted  to  £785  5s.  2 \d. ; on  twenty  different  holdings  arrears 
for  ten  years  and  upwards,  were  due  ; in  a few  cases  upwards  of  twenty  years’  arrears  were 
due.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Registrar  for  so  large  an  amount  being  due,  where  the 
rents  being  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  present  value  of  the  property,  should  be  punctually 
paid,  was,  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  for  some  time  to  enforce  the  payment  of  arrears, 
by  reason  of  the  Governors  of  the  hospital  not  having  possession  of  the  counterparts  of  the 
old  leases  which  had  been  made  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  before  the  pro- 
perty was  granted  to  the  hospital.  The  Governors  have  now  obtained  these  documents, 
and  are  getting  in  some  of  the  arrears ; but  as  the  tenants  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  six  years'  arrears,  the  amount  due  exceeding  six  years  will  in  most  cases  be  lost  to  the 
hospital.  I have  not  learned  why  it  was  that  steps  were  not  sooner  taken  to  obtain  posses^ 
sion  of  the  necessary  documents  from  the  Corporation,  and  so  to  have  guarded  against  this 
loss.  . In  consequence  of  this  want  of  proper  diligence  there  appears  to  be  some  risk,  not  only 
of  losing  a few  years’  rent,  but  of  losing  the  right  to  enforce  payment  of  rent  out  of  several 
lots  of  the  property. 

Nodclstown. — This  townland  is  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  between  Gold’s-cross  and 
Cashel,  about  three  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  four  miles  from  the  latter.  It 
contains,  according  to  the  map  made  in  1850,  by  Chadwick,  which  seems  to  be  a copy  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  614a.  In.  12p.,  plantation  measure,  equal  to  995a.  Or.  16i\,  statute 
measure,  and  the  rent,  according  to  the  present  rental,  is  £498  10s.  9c7.  From  the 
time  these  lands  were  granted  to  the  hospital,  in  1675,  until  the  year  1850,  they 
were  let  from.  time  to  time  in  one  lot  to  tenants,  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years ; the 
rent  reserved  in  the  lease  made  in  1820,  was  £999  12s.  Hd.  per  annum,  but  about  two 
years  afterwards  this  rent  was  reduced  to  £692  6s.  2d.  present  currency;  and  at  that  rate 
it  continued  until  the  lessee  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  1850.  The  lessee 
was  a middleman,  who  had  sublet  the  ground  at  a profit-rent,  so  that  the  rents  which  the 
tenants  in  occupation  were  then  liable  to,  were  probably  about  double  their  present  rent. 

When  the  middleman  was  ejected,  the  Governors  had  the  lands  valued  by  a person  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  let  them  to  the  tenants  in  possession  as  yearly  tenants,  at  the 
value  then  placed  on  them.  At  that  time  the  value  of  land  was  very  much  depressed,  and 
According  to  the  valuer’s  report,  many  of  the  farms  were  much  exhausted.  The  value  of 
Noddstown,  according  to  the  recent  Government  valuation,  is  £685  18s.,  so  that  the  present 
rents  of  the  property  seem  to  be  considerably  below  its  fair  value.  With  reference  to  the 
Government  valuation  of  this  and  the  other  estates  referred  to  in  these  reports  I would 
beg  to  observe,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  valuation  as  accurately  as  possible ; 
and  for  this  purpose  tracings  from  the  maps  were  sent  to  the  General  Valuation  Office  in 
cases  where  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  boundaries.  And  I wish  further  to  state,  that 
every  assistance  has  been  most  kindly  afforded  me  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Greene,  superintendent  of 
the  valuation  department. 

The  arrears  due  to  1st  March,  1855,  were  £105  Is.  Id. ; but  this  account  is  only  earned 
on  from  the  year  1850.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Governors  forgave  half  a-year’s  rent 
to  the  lessee,  amounting  to  £346  3s.  1 d.,  and  when  he  was  ejected  in  the  following  year, 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  a further  sum  of  £592  12s.  1(7.  was  lost. 

The  Governors  do  not  appear  to  have  expended  any  money  in  improvements.  About 
100  plantation  acres  of  this  estate  are  described  by  Mr.  Chadwick  (the  person  who 
recently  valued  it)  as  being  in  want  of  draining,  and  very  susceptible  of  improvement: 

This  part  of  the  land  is  let  at  present  at  rents  varying  at  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  Irish  acre, 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  its  value  would  be  increased  if  some  money  were  judiciously 

expended  in  draining  it.  This  might  be  done  by  the  Governors  themselves,  or  the  tenants 

might  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  paid  a portion  of  the  expense ; but  in  either  case  the  rent  , 

should  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed,  so  as  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 

expended. 

Present  State  of  the  Property. — When  it  was  valued,  in  1850,  there  were  forty-two 
tenants  in  occupation  of  the  land.  The  number  of  holdings  is  now  reduced  to  twenty-five. 

It  is  stated  by  the  local  agent  that  the  farms  are  much  improved  since  the  tenants  com- 
menced holding  directly  under  the  Governors.  The  rents  previously  had  been  so  high 
that  the  tenants  were  unable  to  make  improvements ; besides,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure  under  middlemen,  they  had  not  any  inducement  to  do  so.  The  land  (except 
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that  portion  which  requires  draining)  is  now  pretty  well  cultivated.  Mr.  Chadwick  described 
a considerable  part  of  it  as  being  “ good  land,  on  a limestone  bottom.”  The  lime  is  burned 
on  the  estate,  and  used  as  manure.  A few  of  the  tenants  have  slated  houses,  but  the 
majority  reside  in  thatched  cottages,  which  are  fairly  comfortable.  On  the  whole,  the 
tenants  seem  to  be  at  present  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  to  have  a valuable  interest  in 
their  farms.  ... 

There  is  some  land,  called  the  Retrenched  Land  of  Noddstown,  adjoining  the  estate 
already  described,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  at  one  time  formed  part  of  it.  It 
appears  that  the  law  agent  of  the  Governors,  a few  years  ago,  took  some  steps  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  hospital  to  this  land,  but  the  proceedings  were  dropped.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
in  his  report,  states  that  the  comparatively  recent  severance  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Retrenched  Lands  from  the  hospital  estates,  by  means  of  a boundary  ditch,  and  some 
other  reasons  he  mentions,  would  warrant  the  supposition  that  these  retrenched  lands  ori- 
ginally formed  part  of  the  hospital  estates.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  land  be  lost  to  the 
charity,  as,  I fear,  it  is  likely  to  be,  the  loss  must  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Governors,  in  former  times,  to  get  proper  maps  of  their  property. 


• General  Report  of  Inspector  of  Estates. 

Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting 
me  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  notes  of  the  general 
impressions  with  respect  to  the  management  of  estates  of  Endowed  Schools  produced  on 
my  mind  during  my  inspection,  particularly  with  regard  to  general  causes  of  defects  which 
I may  have  observed,  and  as  to  the  arrangement  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  for  the 
future  efficient  management  of  such  estates.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  I beg  to 
submit  the  following  observations.  I shall  first  briefly  state  my  general  impression  of  the 
management  of  the  estates  under  the  three  principal  Boards,  viz.,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  and 
the  Incorporated  Society. 

First. — As  to  the  estates  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  Report,  that  when  the  estates  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners,  about  forty  years  ago,  they  were  in  a most  neglected 
and  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  Royal  School  estates  had  been  let  by  the  schoolmasters 
on  short  leases  to  middlemen,  who,  having  only  a temporary  interest  in  them,  made  no 
attempt  to  improve  them,  and  when  their  leases  expired,  the  lands  were  in  an  exhausted 
state,  occupied  by  a numerous  and  poor  tenantry. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education,  soon  after  their  appointment,  had  the  several  estates 
surveyed  and  valued,  and  as  soon  as  the  lease  of  each  estate  expired,  they  appointed  a local 
agent  to  take  charge  of  it.  So  far  the  course  pursued  appears  to  me  to  have  been  judicious ; 
and  if  it  had  been  followed  up  by  some  provision  for  inspecting  the  estates  occasionally,  to 
see  that  the  local  agents  did  their  duty,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  complete. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners,  some  of  the  estates  have  much  improved, 
while  others  have  rather  deteriorated ; on  the  latter  the  tenants  are  pool’,  the  farms 
very  small  and  badly  cultivated,  their  dwellings  uncomfortable,  and  large  arrears  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate.  This  difference  in  the  estates  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
different  characters  of  the  local  agents,  to  whose  care  they  were  respectively  entrusted. 
Those  estates  which  were  under  the  care  of  experienced  and  energetic  agents  were 
improved ; and  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have  readily  adopted  the  suggestions  which 
were  made  by  these  agents,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  the  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Commissioners  were 
unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  local  agents,  the  estates  have  remained  in  the  same  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  came  into  their  hands.  In  fact,  the 
management  has  been  left  with  the  agents,  and  no  effectual  means  have  been  taken  to 
supervise  and  control  them.  I have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  a few  cases  the  lands 
are  at  present  let  below  their  fair  letting  value,  and  much  below  the  valuation  which  was 
made  of  them  in  1816,  when  the  Commissioners,  soon  after  their  appointment,  had  most  of  the 
estates  valued.  It  would,  I think,  be  desirable  to  have  lands  let  for  agricultural  purposes 
valued  at  intervals  of  say  twenty  years,  and  to  have  the  rents  fairly  adjusted  after  each 
valuation,  to  meet  the  changes  which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  such  long  periods 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  local  advantages  affecting  each 
property ; but  of  course  on  such  readjustment  of  rents  care  should  be  taken  not  to  charge 
the  tenants  for  permanent  improvements  made  at  their  own  cost,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  let  a bad  tenant  have  any  advantage  from  his  own  negligence. 

I have  remarked  that,  as  regards  the  Royal  School  estates,  the  Commissioners  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  powers  of  leasing ; and  as  regards  the  other  estates  under  their  manage- 
ment, their  powers  are  insufficient.  Some  of  the  agents  have  kept  their  accounts  very 
accurately,  and  furnished  them  punctually ; but  others  have  not  kept  them  as  accurately 
as  they  should  have  done,  and  have  not  furnished  them  till  several  months  after  the  proper 
time. 

Arrears  have  been  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  accumulate  on  several  of  the  estates.  On 
those  belonging  to  the  Schools  of  Enniskillen  and  Cavan  the  arrears  at  present  amount  to 
a very  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the  rent,  and  a great  part  of  it  will  be  lost ; but  in 
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addition  to  the  loss,  this  further  evil  attends  the  accumulation  of  arrears,  that  every  tenant 
who  is  liable  to  be  called  on  for  arrears  which  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying,  knows  that 
he  may  at  any  time  be  turned  out,  and  therefore  suffers  his  houses  and  farm  to  go  to  ruin. 

I have  also  observed,  that  on  the  Enniskillen  and  Cavan  estates,  the  tenants  have  got 
receipts  on  account  only,  and  not  up  to  any  particular  period;  so  the  tenants  frequently  do 
not  know  the  exact  amount  which  they  owe,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  the  agent's 
accounts.  On  most  of  the  estates  the  Commissioners  have,  at  different  times,  made  liberal 
allowances  to  the  tenants  for  improving  their  houses,  draining  their  farms,  and  other  similar 
things.  These  allowances  appear  to  have  varied  according  to  the  views  of  agents  who 
recommended  them.  When  they  have  been  made,  they  have  produced  beneficial  results ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  improvements  have  not  been  carried  out  on  a uniform 
system,  and  on  all  the  estates  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  prevent  the  subletting  and 
dividing  of  farms,  and  most  of  the  agents  have  carried  out  their  wishes  in  this  respect;  but 
on  the  Enniskillen  and  Cavan  estates,  the  rule  has  not  been  properly  enforced,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  it  must  be  attributed,  in  a great  degree,  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
these  properties. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  report  on  the  Raphoe  School  estate,  that 
it  has  been  in  a singularly  lawless  condition,  and  has  heretofore  yielded  but  a very  trifling 
income  to  the  Commissioners.  The  late  agent  had  done  a good  deal  to  improve  it,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  course  adopted  by  him  should  be  energetically  followed. 

I have  thought  it  right  to  remark  that  in  some  places  there  are  no  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  tenantry  within  a convenient  distance,  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
tenants  if  the  Commissioners  would  take  steps  to  have  schools  established  in  those  places. 

I am  aware  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  report  on  schools ; but  I consider  that  an 
estate  cannot  be  well  managed  when  the  tenants’  children  have  not  some  means  of 
education  within  their  reach.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to  some  parts  of  the  estates 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  but  also  to  some 
parts  of  the  other  estates  belonging  to  endowed  schools. 

Secondly. — With  respect  to  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded 
by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  I have  to  observe,  that  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  two 
local  agents,  one  having  the  management  of  the  Southern,  and  the  other  of  the  Western 
Estate;  and  that  the  present  agents  appear  to  discharge  their  duties  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
The  estates,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  let  to  middlemen  until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  without  any  restraint  on  subletting.  This  system,  probably,  at  that  time  saved  trouble 
to  the  Governors  and  their  agents ; but  it  produced  very  injurious  results  on  the  portions 
of  the  estates  which  were  so  let,  incumbering  them  with  a great  number  of  poor  tenants 
who  were  unable  to  cultivate  them  properly.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  Governors  have 
been  endeavouring  successfully  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by  the  subletting  and 
subdivision  of  farms  ; but  in  doing  so,  there  has  necessarily  been  a heavy  loss  sustained, 
and  the  evil  effects  of  the  former  system  are  still  apparent  on  some  parts  of  the  property. 
I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Governors  had  been  aware  in  times  past  of  the  extent  to  which 
portions  of  the  property  were  deteriorated  by  subletting,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the 
practice  to  prevail  so  long ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Governors 
to  inspect  the  estates,  so  that  they  have  no  regular  means  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry,  or  the  way  in  which  the  agents  discharge  their  duty  beyond  the  mere  receipt  of 
the  rent. 

The  Southern  Estates  are  for  the  most  part  excellent  land,  and  very  favourably  situated, 
adjoining  stations  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway.  The  Western  Estates  are  also 
very  advantageously  situated,  the  greater  part  adjoining  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  other 
parts  near  Mullingar  and  Sligo.  The  lands  are  generally  let  at  fair  rents,  somewhat  lower, 
I believe,  than  what  similar  lands  are  let  at  by  neighbouring  proprietors.  This,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  judicious,  for  I think  the  policy  of  the  Governors  should  be,  not  to  let 
the  land  at  the  highest  rent  which  might  be  obtained,  but  to  let  it  at  such  a fair  rent  as  the 
tenants  can  pay  punctually  and  consistently  with  their  prosperity  and  comfort.  The  practice 
of  the  Governors  has  been  to  let  the  land  on  twenty  years’  leases,  and  prior  to  each  letting 
to  have  it  valued,  not  charging  the  tenants  for  houses  built  at  their,  own  cost.  This  practice 
seems  generally  to  work  well ; but  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  leases  do  not 
provide  against  sub -letting  and  the  exhausting  the  farms  by  excessive  tillage  before  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  are  held.  I had  also  to  notice  the  existence  in 
several  places  of  cottier  houses  of  a very  wretched  description. 

The  Governors  have  powers  of  granting  certain  building  leases  in  towns,  and  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  in  the  country  ; but  for  the  reasons  I have  pointed  out  in  my  Report, 
these  leasing  powers  are  not  as  ample  as  they  should  be. 

A large  sum  of  money  was  expended  on  the  Southern  Estates  during  the  years  1845  to 
1850,  in  drainage  work  and  some  other  improvements.  On  the  Western  Estates  there  has 
been  no  expenditure  by  the  Governors  worth  noticing. 

Thirdly. — The  estates  of  the  Incorporated  Society  are  all  under  the  management  of  one 
agent,  who  resides  during  part  of  the  year  at  Dublin,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  Athlone,  where  the  largest  of  the  Society’s  estates  is  situate. 

A considerable  portion  of  their  property  is  let  in  perpetuity,  and  consequently  does  not 
require  any  further  care  than  to  have  the  rents  regularly  received  and  the  accounts  cor- 
rectly kept.  There  are,  however,  portions  of  the  estates  which  require  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  these  appear  to  have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  managed  by  the  present  agent. 
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General  Report  of 
Inspector  of  Estates. 


As  a general  rule,  I think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  agent  living  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  property  under  his  management ; but  the  number  of  very  small  properties 
belonging  to  this  Society  is  so  great,  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  get  good  local  agents 
to  take  charge  of  each  of  them,  and  to  have  a number  of  separate  agents  would  increase 
the  expense  of  management  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  accounts,  without  any  correspond- 
ing advantage. 

I have  had  occasion  to  notice,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  estates  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  the  want  of  maps  of  many  of  the  properties.  This  want  should  be  sup- 
plied as  soon  as  possible.  1 

I have  now  given  a brief  statement  of  my  impressions  as  to  the  management  of  the 
estates  under  the  three  principal  societies,  and  of  the  defects  which  I noticed ; hut  I beg 
to  refer  to  my  report  for  fuller  information  about  each  estate,  as  well  as  about  the  other 
estates  belonging  to  endowed  schools  in  Ireland ; and  in  conclusion  I take  leave  to  submit 
a few  observations  as  to  the  arrangement  which  I consider  necessary  to  the  efficient 
management  of  these  estates. 

Generally,  it  is  desirable  that  the  agent  should  reside  so  near  the  property  under  his 
care  that  he  can  visit  it  frequently,  and  that  the  tenants  can,  without  inconvenience,  go  to 
him  when  they  have  occasion  to  consult  him.  As  the  prosperity  of  any  estate  will  very 
much  depend  on  the  skill,  energy,  and  character  of  the  agent,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  no  person  should  be  appointed  to  that  office  who  has  not  had  experience  in  the 
management  of  property.  It  is,  therefore,  I think,  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  appoint 
gentlemen  who  have  other  agencies  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  whose  characters,  as 
efficient  agents,  are  established.  In  addition  to  this,  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
have  the  estates  inspected  at  least  once  in  each  year ; this  would  he  satisfactory  to  an 
agent  who  was  zealously  discharging  his  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  prevent  an 
agent  of  a different  character  from  neglecting  it. 

This  inspection  might  be  done  by  the  secretary  to  the  trustees,  when  qualified  for  it,  or 
by  some  of  the  trustees  themselves.  The  extension  of  railways  through  the  country  now 
affords  great  facility  for  such  inspection. 

The  different  agents  should  be  required  to  adopt  a uniform  system  of  rentals  and 
accounts,  and  the  accounts  should  in  every  case  be  furnished  within  six  months  after  the 
gale  day  to  which  they  are  made  out— that  is  to  say:  if  the  account  is  made  out  to  the  1st 
November,  showing  the  arrears,  if  any,  due  by  each  tenant  up  to  that  date,  such  account 
should  be  furnished  at  furthest  some  time  before  the  1st  of  May  following ; and  the  rental 
should  state  the  date  when  each  tenant  paid  his  rent,  so  that  by  comparing  this  statement 
with  the  receipt  given  to  the  tenant,  the  account  could  at  any  time  be  checked-  The 
agent  should  be  required  to  lodge  the  rents  in  bank,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the 
balance  in  his  hands  amounted  to  a certain  limited  sum. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  agents,  as  well  as  the  tenants,  general  rules  should  be  promul- 
gated against  subletting  and  dividing  of  farms;  and  when  agricultural  leases  are  granted, 
covenants  should  be  inserted  prohibiting  these  practices,  and  also  the  practice  of  exhaust- 
ing farms  by  excessive  tillage. 

The  punctual  payment  of  rents  should  be  insisted  on  : if  a case  occurred  in  which  the 
agent  considered  that  the  tenant  should  have  some  consideration  extended  to  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  met  with  a fatality  such  as  loss  of  cattle,  &c.,  such  case  should  be 
represented  to  the  trustees;  and  if  they  concurred  in  the  agent’s  view,  it  would  be  better 
at  once  to  remit  as  much  of  the  rent  as  the  tenant  was  unable  to  pay,  and  not  in  any  case 
to  allow  arrears  to  accumulate. 

Ample  leasing  powers,  with  due  restrictions  to  prevent  their  abuse,  should  be  granted 
to  the  trustees  of  all  the  estates  of  endowed  schools. 

On  those  estates  which  require  draining,  or  on  which  the  tenants’  houses  are  in  very 
bad  order,  some  general  plan  should  be  adopted  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  doing  so.  In  most  cases  an  addition  might  be 
made  to  the  rent  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  money  so  expended. 

With  respect  to  the  large  arrears  at  present  existing  on.  the  Enniskillen  and  Cavan  school 
estates,  I have  suggested  in  my  report  a plan  for  their  liquidation  ; whether  that  plan  be 
adopted  or  not,  it  is  essential  that  in  some  way  these  arrears  should,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  be  got  rid  of.  J 

There  are  some  other  suggestions  made  in  my  report,  with  reference  to  particular  estates, 
which  it  is,  1 think,  unnecessary  to  repeat.  But  the  arrangement  for  the  efficient  management 
of  these  estates,  which  appears  to  me  of  paramount  importance,  is  the  careful  selection 
of  experienced  agents,  acting  under  inspection,  so  that  the  estates  may  be  managed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a judicious  landlord  would  manage  his  own  property. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 


W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d. 


James  W.  Murland. 
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Tables  relating  to  Intermediate  Schools. 

I. — Towns  with  Grammar  Schools  in  operation,  Endowed  to  extent  of  £250  a year,  with  Population  of  Town. 


Province,  County,  and  Town. 

Name  of  School, 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  Endowment; 

inclusive  of 
School  Premises. 

P.7*r 

iu  1851.* 

Leinster. 

Kilkenny;  Kilkenny,  . 

Louth;  Drogheda,  .... 
Meath ; Navan, 

Kilkenny  Grammar,  . 

Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar, 

Navan  Endowed,  .... 

£ s.  d. 
291  2 04 
254  6 8' 
309  1 9 

15,257 

16,810 

3,979 

Munster. 

7,843 

3,658 

11,589 

6,816 

Cork;  Midleton,  .... 

Tipperary;  Clonmel 

,,  Tipperary, 

Midleton  Endowed,  .... 

Clonmel  Endowed 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 

265  1 1 5 

564  0 0 
373  7 0 

Ulster. 

Antrim ; Belfast,  .... 

Armagh;  Armagh,  .... 
Cavan ; Cavan,  ..... 

Donegal;  Raphoe 

Fermanagh;  Enniskillen,  . 
Londonderry;  Londonderry, 

Tyrone;  Dungannon 

Royal  Academical  Institution,  . 
Royal  Eree,  . . . . 

Royal  Free,  . ■ . 

Royal  Free, 

Royal  Free, 

Diocesan  Free, 

Royal  Free,  ..... 

5S9  0 3 
1,520  17  9 

729  19  6 
575  17  4 
f2, 286  6 2 
899  10  0 
1,545.  10  1 

97,784 

8,578 

3,034 

1,491 

5,792 

19,727 

3,835 

Connaught. 

Galway;  Galway,  .... 

Exhibitions  attached  to  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Grammar-Schools,  .... 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 

472  18  0 
360  0 0 

20,055 

£ 

11,399  15  8| 

* Not  including  persons  in  Public  Institutions.  + Including  Burke’s  Exhibition. 


II- — Towns  with  Grammar  Schools  in  operation,  Endowed  with  less  than  £250  a year,  with  Population  of  Town. 


Province,  County,  and  Town. 


Leinster. 
Carlow;  Carlow, 

Dublin ; Dublin,  . 
Kildare ; Naas,  . 
King's;  Banagher, 

Loutli ; Dundalk, 
Westmeath ; Mullingar, 

,,  Mullingar, 
Wexford ; New  Ross,  . 

„ Wexford,  . 
Wicklow;  Wicklow,  . 

Monster. 
Cork ; Bandon,  . 
Charleville, 

Cork, 

Kinsale,  '. 
Mallow, 
Itosscarbery, 

,,  Youghal,  . 
Limerick;  Limerick, 
Waterford;  Lismore, 

„ Waterford, 

,,  Waterford, 


Ulster. 
Antrim;  Ballymena,  . 

„ Belfast, 

,,  Belfast, 

Armagh ; Armagh, 

Cavan;  Cavan,  . 

Donegal;  Lifford,  f . 
Down;  Downpatrick,  . 
Monaghan ; Carrickmacross, 
,,  Monaghan, 

Connaught. 
Galway;  Eyrecourt,  . 

,,  Tuam,  . 

Roscommon ; Ballinasloe,  . 
„ Elphin, 


Total, 


Name  of  School 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  Endowment, 
inclusive  of 
ISchool  Premises. 


Diocesan  Free,  .... 

St.  Patrick’s  Grammar, 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Royal  Free,  .... 
Dundalk  Endowed,  . 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Hevey’s  Classical, 

New  Ross  Endowed,  . 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Diocesan  Free,  . 

Bandon  Endowed, 

Charleville  Endowed, 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Kinsale  Endowed, 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Youghal  Collegiate  and  Commercial, 

Diocesan  Free 

Lismore  Endowed,  . . . 

Munster  Provincial  School  of  Society 
of  Friends,  .... 
Corporation  Free  Grammar, 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Belfast  Academy, 

Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary, 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary, 
Kilmore  R.  C.  Diocesan  Seminary', 
Lifford  Free,  .... 
Diocesan  Free,  .... 
Carrickmacross  Grammar,  . 

Diocesan  Free,  .... 


Eyrecourt  Endowed,  . 
Diocesan  Free,  . 

Irish  Missionary  College, 
Diocesan  Free,  . 


73  16  11 
3,182  12  1 


Populatior 
of  Town 
in  1851.* 


6,909 

2,662 

82,625 

5,501 


. t Including  Graigue. 

II  Cost  of  buildings  not  returned. 


$ Including  Downo’s  Exhibitioi 
“i  Vide  Report,  p.  122. 
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Carlow,  August  14th,  1855-. 

Rev.  David  Henry  Scott,  . .1 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Trench,  . . .4 

Robert  Clayton  Browne,  Esq.,.  . .4 

Thomas  Richardson,  Esq.,  . . .5 

Kilkenny,  August  15th,  1855. 

Rev.  John  Browne,  ll.d.,  . . . 6, 8 

John  G.  A.  Prim,  Esq.,  , . .9 

Waterford,  August  1 6/A,  1855. 

Rev.  William  John  Price,  ll.d.,  . 1 1 , 20 

John  O’Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  . 15, 17 

John  C.  Alcock,  Esq.,  . . .16 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Newenham  Iloare,  Dean  of 
Waterford,  . . . . 17, 22 

Ven.  Robert  Bell,  Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  . 19 

Rev.  John  Bourke,  . . . .21 

J.  L.  Hickey,  Esq.,  . . . .22 

Edward  Elliot,  Esq.,  . . . .22 

Waterford,  August  17 th,  1855. 

Rev.  William  M‘Cance,  . . .25 

John  O’Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  . 25,  27 

Edward  Elliot,  Esq.,  . . . .26 

John  C.  Alcock,  Esq.,  . . . .26 

Wexford,  August  18th,  1855. 

Robert  J.  Crean,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Mayor,  . 28,  29,  30 

R.  W.  Ryan,  Esq.,  . . . .29 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Elgee,  . . 29, 32 

Mr.  James  Freeman  Booth,  . . .30 

Waterford,  August  20 th,  1855. 

Rev.  William  M'Cance, 

Robert  Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  . 

Mrs.  Carew,  .... 

Mrs.  Sarah  O’Hara, 

Clonmel,  August  21  st,  1855. 

Air.  Thomas  Jameson,  . 

Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell, 

Mr.  Cornelius  Molony, 

Mr.  Michael  Gleeson,  Town  Clerk, 

Stephen  Moore,  Esq.,  . 

Mr.  Edward  O’Hara  Canavan, 

Joseph  Kenny,  Esq.,  Mayor,  . 

Robert  Malcomson,  Esq., 

Benjamin  Grubb,  Esq., 

John  Hughes,  Esq., 

Cork,  August  24 th,  1855. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Townsend, 

Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  . 

Thomas  W.  Knolles,  Esq., 

George  Daunt,  Esq.,  . 

Rev.  Henry  James  O'Brien,  . 

James  Bernard  Duggan,  Esq.,  . 

William  Fagan,  Esq.,  m.p., 

John  Francis  Maguire,  Esq.,  m.p., 

Richard  Dowdcn  (R.),  Esq.,  Alderman, 


• 70 
71,  93 

• 74 


84,  87,  89 
86, 89 


alee,  118, 119 
119,121 


Abraham  Thomas  Cliatterton,  Esq., 

Mr.  James  Carr  Somerville, 

Rev.  Edward  Henry  Newenham, 

Rev.  Robert  Foley, 

Mr.  John  Horgan, 

Cork,  August  2 5th,  1855 
Mr.  Richard  Searson,  . 

Rev.  John  Lee, 

William  Long,  Esq.,  . 

Rev.  Nicholas  Colthurst  Dunscombe. 
AIx\  John  Hamilton, 

Denis  Brennan  Bullen,  Esq.,  m.d., 

Rev.  Frederick  Walker, 

J ohn  Ballard,  Esq., 

Mr.  William  Burke, 

Mi1.  James  Byrne, 

Rev.  Robert  Foley, 

Tralee,  August  30 th,  1855. 

Rev.  JohnMawe,R.C.  Administrator  ofTr 

Rickard  O’Connell,  Esq., 

Patrick  Dominick  M'Donndl,  Esq., 

Air.  Benjamin  Carter,  . 

Maurice  Colies,  Esq.,  . 


Limerick,  September  Is*,  1855. 

Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor,  . . 122,  124 

Rev.  John T-Iogg,  . . .128,139,142 

Rev.  Richard  Moore,  . 

Rev.  Thomas  Elmes,  . 

George  Vandeleur,  Esq., 

Thomas  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Air.  Joseph  Mullin, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick, 

Thomas  Leonard, 

Thomas  APAuley, 

Edward  Ivimy, 

Stephen  Goggin, 

Limerick,  September  3rd,  1855. 

Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  Dean  of 
Limerick,  . . . 152,  154,  ICO 

Arthur  Henry  D’Esterre,  Esq.,  . . 153 

Air.  Joseph  Alullin,  . . . .159 

John  Boyse,  Esq.,  . . . .162 

John  Watson  Alahony,  Esq.,  . . 162,  170 

Air.  Ralph  Nash,  ....  169 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


Carlow,  14th  August,  1855.  Carlow. 

. Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Carlow  Diocesan  School.  _.  „ , , 

Diocesan  School. 

1.  Secretary. — The  first  case  to  be  brought  before  the  Commission  is  that  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  has  a statement  to  make  as  to  the  diocesan  school  of  which  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal master. 

Rev.  David  Henry  Scott  examined.  Rev_  David  Honry 

; 2.  Chairman.— What  statement  have  you  to  make  ? — I have  to  state  that  the  diocesan'  Scott 
school-house  and  the  premises  adjoining  are  in  a ruinous  condition  and  quite’ unsuited  for- 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  have  been  so  ever  since  my  appointment 
in  1845.  I have  exerted  myself  during  the  past  ten  years  endeavouring  to  have  them  ' 
repaired  and  settled:  however,  up  to  the  present  I have  not  succeeded.  I have  memorialled 
the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  representing  to  them,  carefully,  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  general  dissatisfaction  existing  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  county, 
and  the  diocese  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  state  of  the  premises  for  school 
purposes.  At  the  request  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  I have  also  memorialled  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  on  business  in  the  premises 
owing  to  their  dilapidated  condition. 

3.  Why  not  make  application  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county? — The  Grand  Jury 
are  not  obliged  to  present  for  the  school  under  the  circumstances. 

4.  Mr.  Hughes— What  are  the  circumstances  ?— This  is  a district  diocesan  school,  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  the  repair,  by  presentment,  of  schools  for  united 


5.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  it  by  reason  of  the  union  of  dioceses  the  difficulty  you  refer  to,  as 
to  this  school,  arises?— I would  suppose  so;  but  I cannot  construe  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

‘ 6.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  any  document  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  subject.— 
I have,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  communicated  with  the  members  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  they  gave  me  to  understand  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  interfere. 

■ 7.  [Secretary.— The  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  refers  is  the  53rd 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  sec.  28. 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Grand  Jury  of 
any  county  in  which  any  diocesan  school  or  district  school,  or  the  site  appointed  for  the 
same  shall  be,  to  present  on  the  county  any  sum  or  sums  which  they  shall  think 
proper,  for  purchasing,  providing,  building,  or  repairing  any  such  school-house  or  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  master  thereof,  or  any  of  the  offices  or  appurtenances  properly 
belonging  to  such  school-house  or  dwelling-house,  or  for  purchasing  or  procuring  a site 
for  the  same,  not  exceeding  the  said  quantity  of  two  plantation  acres  : Provided  always 
that  whenever  any  Grand  Jury  shall  make  such  presentment  for  any  school-house  or 
dwelling-house,  as.and  for  the. school-house  of  the  diocese  only,  within  which  such  county 
shall  be  situate,  or  as  and  for  the  dwelling-house  of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  diocesan 
school  only,  such  diocese  shall  not  be  or  remain  united  to  or  with  any  other  diocese'  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  but  such  diocesan  school  shall  be  supported  within  its' 
proper  diocese  only,  and  the  money  raised  in  such  diocese  shall  be  applied  solely  and 
entirely  to' the  use  of  such  diocesan  school,  and  not.  to  any  district  school,  or  other  school 
out  of  such  diocese.”] 

8.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  your  school  for  a district  ? — Yes. 

9.  What  diocese  is  it  for  ?— It  is  for  the  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  Leighlin.  The  obiection 

of  tile  Grand  Jury  to  present  is,  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  he  presenting  for  the 
benefit  of  districts  outside  the  count}7.  ° u 

10  Chairman  — The  money  would  he  raised  in  this  county  for  the  entire  district  to 
which  the  school  belongs. — Yes. 

11-  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  diocesan  school  in  Ossory? No 

school1"  thiS  the  diooesafl'B,!hoQl  <*  Ossory. and  Leighlin?— Yes,  it  is  the  district  diocesan 
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Carlow. 
Diocesan  School: 
Rev.  David  Henry 
Scott. 


13.  Then' the  difficulty  arising  upon  the  Act  is  by  reason  of  the  school  being  for  different 
counties  and  for  different  dioceses? — Yes. 

14.  This  was  a district  diocesan  school  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  uniting  the 
two  dioceses  ? — Yes the  diocese  of  Leighlin  is  principally  in  the  County,  of  Carlow,  but  it 
also  includes  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kilkenny,  and  of  the  Queen’s  County. 
If  the  Grand  Jury  built  a school-house  they  would  make  it  a condition  to  exclude  the 
diocese  of  Ossory ; in  other  words,  the  school  would  only  be  for  the  portions  of  the 
district  within  the  County  of  Carlow. 

15.  Chairman.— When  were  you  appointed  to  this  school  ?■ — In  January,  1845. 

16.  When  did  you  first  make  application  about  this  school  ? — The  year  following  my 

appointment ; I have  a copy  of  the  annual  report  in  which  I made  a representation.  I 
memorialled  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  f this  led  to  a communication  to  me  from 
Dr.  Kyle.  - . 

. 17.  Mr,  Stephens. — When  did  you  make  your  first  complaint  to  the  Clare-street  Board? 
— In  1846,  on  receiving  the  annual  form  of  return. [produces  Copies  of  memorials]. 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  memorials  you  presented  in  1846  and  1847  ? — 
In  substance  they  are  the  same.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  I placed  before  the  Com- 
missioners [hands  in  a document,  which  is  read,  as  follows]  :~- 

“ September  1st,  1847. ' 

“ The  diocesan  school-house  is  in  a ruinous  condition;  and  as  I will  be  obliged  to  remove- 
my  family  from  the  premises  before  the  coming  winter,  I take  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
whether  the  Commissioners,  under  the  circumstances,  will  allow  me  to  take  a house  in  the 
.neighbourhood  till,  such  time  as  arrangements  may  be  made  to  put  the  building  into 
proper  repair. 

“ A memorial  conveyed  to  Dr.  Elrington,  through  the  Rev.  W.  S.  King,  in  November  last, 
and  signed  by  the  beneficed  clergymen  of  Leighlin  diocese,  and  my  own  reports  to  the 
same  effect,  representing  the  ruined  state  of  the  school-house,  were  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  same  time. 

“ Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  (if  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time)  what  the; 
feelings  of  the  Commissioners  may  be,  and  whether  I am  to  expect  an  indulgence  of  which 
I am  so  much  in  need. 

(Signed),  “D.  H.  Scott. 

“ To  William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.” 


19.  I hand  in  the  document  I placed  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  [the  same  is  read,  as. 
follows] : — 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant-Governor  and  General  . 

Governor  of  Ireland,  &c.,  &e. 

“ The  Memorial  of  David  Henry  Scott,  a.b.,  Master  of  the  District  Diocesan  School. 
of  Leighlin  and  Ossory,  Carlow, 

“ Humbly  Showeth, — That  the  school-house  and  offices  attached  are  in  aveiy  dilapidated 
state,  and  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  for  the  reception  of  boarders,  or  as  a dwelling-house ; 
and  being  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  town,  the  approaches  are  very  confined,  incon- 
venient, and  even  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  such  disadvantages,  so  injurious  to  the 
well-being  and  future  prospect  of  the  school,  memorialist  humbly  begs  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  be  pleased  to  give  such  directions  as  will  place  the  establishment  in  such  a 
condition  as  may  enable  your,  memorialist  to  give  full  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

(Signed),  “ David  Henry  Scott. 

“ District  Diocesan  School, 

“ Carlow,  1st  July,  1850.” 

' 20.  Mr.  Hughes.- — What  answer  did  you  get  ? — I received  no  reply  from  the  Commis- 
sioners. I received  this  letter  from  the  Castle : it  is  dated  8th  of  July,  1850,  and  is  in 
answer  to  my  memorial  [hands  in  the  following  document,  which  is  read]  : — 

Dublin  Castle,  8th  July,  1850, 

“ Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  memorial 
of  the  1st  instant,  relative  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  diocesan  school-house  of  Carlow, 
and  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 


“ D.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  Carlow.” 


“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  “ T.  N.  Redington. 


21.  What  reply  did  you  get  to  the  statement  of  the  1st  of  September,  1847,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Kyle  ? — It  was  not  answered. 

22.  What  did  you  do  next  ? — I next  memorialled  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1850.  I had  intended  memorialling  his  Excellency  in  1846  ; however,  on  considera- 
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tion  of  the  subject  ‘with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  I found  it  desirable  to  suspend  Carlow. 
doing  so  for  4 time.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Clare-stree't  Commissioners,  and  n.  — * . 

Dr.  Kyle  told  me  they  had  reported  on  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  directing  me  to  apply  Rev  ' 

to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county;  hut  it  was  useless  to  do  so.  Scott.  y 

. 23.  Did  you  get  a written  reply  from  Dr.  Kyle  ? — I did. 

24.  Have  you  got  it  ?— No ; it  merely  stated  that  the  memorial  had  been  reported  on  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

25.  Chairman. — What  steps  did  you  take  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury?— 

Having  ascertained  the  feeling  of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  subject,  I did  not  do  so.  In.fact 
they  declined  to  interfere.  They  were  aware  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  which  has  been 
referred  to.  It  was  useless  to  press  the  matter,  on  them. 

26.  Mx.  Hughes. — Then,  in  fact,  you  made  no  application  to  the  Grand  Jury,  as  a Grand 

Jury  ? — No ; I did  not.  ■ 

: 27.  Are  you  conducting  the  business  of  the  school  in  the  schoolhouse? — Not  in  the. 
schoolhouse. 

28.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  schoolhouse  ? — The  severity. of  the  winter  compelled 
me  to  leave  it. 

29.  What  year  ? — The  past  year,  1854. 

30.  Where  are  you  carrying  on  the  school? — In  Brown-street,  in  the  town  ; in  a house 
I have  taken  at  my  own  expense. 

31.  Did  you  conduct  the  diocesan  school  in  the  old  schoolhouse  up  to  1854  ?— I did. 

32.  How  many  pupils  had  you  there  ?— I had  eighteen.  That  was  the  number  I think 
I reported  at  that  time. 

: 33.  How  many  have  you  now  ? — I have  fifteen. 

34.  Eighteen  in  1853,  and  fifteen  in  1854  ? — Yes. 

..  35.  Have  you  accommodation  for  more  ?— Oh,  yes.  The  new  house  is  not  exactly 
suited  for  the  school ; it  would  require  some  fitting  up,  an  outlay,  to  make  it  suitable.  In 
fact,  I took  it  from  necessity  and  in  a hurry. 

- 36.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  you  would  have,  if  you  had 
proper  accommodation ; if  you  had  the  diocesan  schoolhouse  in  a proper  state  of  repair  ? — 

I might  calculate  upon  a respectable  school.  It  is  very  difficult  to  state  a specific  number. 

There  is  not  a great  number  of  youths  in  this  town  to  attend  a school.  They  have  dimi- 
nished very  much  in  number  of  late  years.  But  I am  sure,,  from  what  I know  of  the 
feelings  of  many  persons  and  acquaintances  in  the  - neighbourhood,  that  if  there,  was  a 
respectable  and  suitable  building,  there  would  be  a very  respectable  diocesan  school.  The 
feeling  has  been,  and  is  very  strong  against  the  place  as  it  is  at.  present,  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  persons  to  support  it. 

37.  What  progress  have  your  pupils  generally  made — have  they  gone  to  Trinity  College? 

— No,  with  one  exception,  none  of  the  pupils  have  entered  Trinity  College  or  any 
University  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Most  of  them  have  entered  upon  a mercantile  life. 

38.  Do  you  give  them  a classical  education  ? — I do  when  it  is  necessary. 

39.  But  there  has  been  only  one  instance  of  a pupil  entering  Trinity  College? — Yes; 
within  twelve  years. 

40.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  tiling  as  to  the  after  pursuits  in  life  of  the  pupils  gene- 
rally?—Yes  ; I think  I know  pretty  well  what  have  been  their  after  pursuits. 

41.  What  are  they  ? — Two  of  my  pupils,  or  two  who  received  their  education  from  me, 
are  in  the  army.  One  has  been  in  the  navy.  Others  have  been  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  They  belong  to  that  class  in  life. 

42.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  classical  school  in  Carlow  besides  yours  ; or  any  school 
where  a classical  education  can  be  given  ? — Yes;  at  least  it  is  styled  a class,  that  I refer 
to— there  is  a gentleman  here  who  instructs  a class. 

43.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  is  that  ? — He  takes  a certain  number  of  pupils  to  form  a class. 

44.  Dr. . Andrews.— Is  it  a private  school? — It  is.  Indeed  there  are  two.  A new  one 
has  been  lately  advertised,  another  private  school. 

45.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  a mere  private  speculation  ? — Yes. 

'46.  Is  there  any  school  of  an  inferior  kind  for  the  education  of  the  humbler  classes  ? — 

There  are  the  day  schools. 

47.  Are  there  any  private  schools  for  mere  English  education? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of.  _ There  is  a respectable  school  kept  by  a Mr.  Percy— that,  I think,  is  the  name. 

48.  In  the  town? — In  the  town.  That  school  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
this  diocese. 

49.  That  is  what  is  called  the  Academy,  attached  to  the  Bishop’s  residence  ? — Yes ; the 
Same. 

50.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils  there  are  there  ?— No. 

51.  Are  there  national  schools  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

. 52.  How  many? — I am  not  aware  of  any  but  one. 

' 53.  Dr.  Andrews.— Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Graigue  ? — I do. 

54.  Do  you  know  of  any  endowed  school  at  Graigue  ? — No. 

55.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  we  to  understand  you  as  saying  that  you  reported  the  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  schoolhouse  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  in  1846,  that  your  next 
application  was  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  you  have  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Kyle,  every  year  since  1845?— Yes;  I mean. from  my- first  report  after 
1845. 

B 2 
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50.  Have  you  reported  the" matter  to  the  Clare-street  Board  every  year  since  1846  ?— 
Yes. 

57.  Did  you  receive,  any  answers  ? — On  two  occasions  I received  answers.  Once  within 
ten  years  Dr.  Kyle  did  reply,-  referring  me  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

58.  Did  you  make  eight  applications  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  ? — -At  least  eight-. 
: 59.  How  many  answers  did  you  receive  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  three  answers 
at  the  utmost. 

- -60.  Chairman.— Were  those  answers  only  formal  acknowledgments  ? — Yes. 

61.  Dr.  'Andrews. — Except  those  referring  you  to  the  Grand  Jury? — Yes.  In  two  of 

the  communications,  mention  was  made  of  the  Grand  Jury.  I do  not  recollect  having 
received  more  than  three  acknowledgments.  I waited  on  the  Commissioners,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  them,  but  I did  not.  I had  a conversation  with  Dr.  Kyle,  and  he  told  me  there 
were  no  funds  at  their  command.  They  reported  so  themselves.  . ' 

62.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  the  Report  of  1845,  the  Commissioners  say,  “The  diocesan  schools 
of  Deny,  Limerick,  and  F erns,  are  numerously  attended  both  by  boarders  and  daily  students ; 
but  considerable  difficulty  exists  as  to  keeping  in  repair  the  schoolhouses  of  the  different 
diocesan  and  district  diocesan  schools,  there  being  no  funds  under  our  control  for  such 
purposes,  and  there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Juries  a great  indisposition  to  present 
any  sums  of  money  for  such  objects.”  That  is  signed  by  Dr.  Kyle. 

63.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  whether  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury 
by  any  other  person  ? — Yes ; it  was  brought  before  them  b}'  my  predecessor. 

- 64.  But  not  since  your  appointment? — Not  since  my  appointment  at  all. 

65.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  result  of  your  predecessor’s  application? — An  arrange- 
ment was  about  to  be  made  by  which  a sum  of  money  was  to  be  given  with  these  premises 
and  the  ground  attached  for  another  house. 

66:  Mr.  Hughes. — On  the  14th  April,  1851,  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  made  areport, 
and  in  it  they  state  : — “ As  regards  the  diocesan  schools  generally,  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  state,  that  with  a few  exceptions,  they  have  failed  to  be  productive  of  the  benefit  origi- 
nally expected  from  them.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the 
masters,  which  is  alike  distasteful  to  the  clergy  and  masters  ; and  partly  from  the  dilapi- 
dated state  of  many  of  the  schoolhouses,  for  the  repair  of  which,  no  funds  beyond  a 
voluntary  presentment  by  a Grand  Jury  is  provided  by  law.”  In  the  Report  of  the  25th  of 
April,  1854,  they  say,  “We  regret,  to  be  obliged  to  state,  that  many  of  the  diocesan  school- 
houses  are  much  in  want  of  repair ; but,  we  have  no  funds  whatever  under  our  control 
applicable  to  so  desirable  an  object.” 

■ 67.  Dr.  Andrews — I suppose  Dr.  Kjde  in  his  answers  to  you  stated  they  had  no  funds, 
and  referred  you  to  the  Grand  Jury  ? — Yes.  I may  state,  that  in  the  forms  sent  us  there  is  a 
blank  for  observations  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  blank  and  in  reports  I represented 
the  condition  of  the  school. 

; 68.  Then,  as  I now  understand,  you  did  not  write  a formal  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  school,  but  merely  represented  it  in  the  return  ? — Yes.  . 

69.-  That  is  different  from  what  I understood  you  to  say  before? — There  were  two 
applications. 

■ 70.  And  to  these  you  got  answers  ? — Yes. 

71.  What  you  call  an  application  was  merely  a remark  in  the  annual  return  ? — Yes. 


Endowment  by  Mb.  Waddell. — Endowment  by  Mbs.  Dawson. 

Pabish  School  of  Clonmulsk. — Gbaigue  School. 

72.  Secretary. — The  next  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow.  He  states  : — 

“ I am  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Henry  Waddell,  who  died  May  2nd,  1783,  left  a large 
sum  of  money,  as  an  endowment  for  a parish  school  in  Carlow;  but  that  neither  the 
principal  or  interest  was  ever  allocated  by  the  executor  to  the  object  specified  in  the  will.” 

73.  Chairman. — Can  any  one  present  give  any  information  .respecting  this  legacy? — 
{Secretary ' reads  a statement*  relative  to  a bequest  of  four  guineas  a year,  by  a Mrs.  Dawson, 
tor  education  in  the  County  of  Carlow.] 

_ 74.  Chairman. — Can  any  one  present  give  any  information  respecting  this  bequest? 


Rev.  Frederick  J.  Trench  examined. 

w.7®-  1 been  making  inquiries  both  about  Mr.  Waddell’s  bequest,  and  Mrs.  Dawson’s. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  I cannot  learn  any  thing  respecting  it.  No  one  of  whom  I have 
made  mquiries  knows  of  any  such  bequest,  and  I do  not  think  it  has  been  made  to  any 
school  in  the  County  of  Carlow.  The  parish  school  of  Clonmulsk,  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  an  endowment,  still  exists.  The  Graigue  school  is  also  in  existence.  I never  heard 
of  any  school  endowed  by  Mr.  Mathew  Murphy. 


Robert  Clayton  Broivne,  Esq.  examined. 

1 6.  Mr.  Waddell’s  bequest  was  for  apprenticing  boys  of  the  parish  of  Carlow,  Protestants 

of C^aStable  Funds,  designed  for  Education  in  Ireland,  in  Appendix  to  First  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  (1835)  p.  536. 
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..  and  Catholics  indifferently ; but  the  will,  of  which  I have  a copy,  makes  no  mention  of 

77.  Mr.  Hughes. — Has  the  bequest  reference  to  educational  training?— No ; it  is 
merely  for  apprenticing. 


Carlow  Free  School,  Endowed  by  Mathew  Murphy,  Esq. 

Thomas  Richardson,  Esq.  examined.  ‘ 

78.  Dr.  Andreies. — Is  the  “ Carlow  Free  School,  endowed  by  Mathew  Murphy,”  the  same 
as  the  school  in  Tullow-street? — I think  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  same. 

79.  [R.  C.  Broione,  Esq. — There  is  no  endowment  for  that  school.  But  the  house 

was  left  by  a gentleman  free  of  rent  as  long  as  it  should  be  used  as  a school.  It  was  first 
used  as:  a school,  then  as  a dispensary.  It  was  next  occupied  by  some  old  women  and  is 
now  a schoolhouse  again.]  . . , , , 

80  It  was  for  some  time  called  “ the  Free  School,  and  I heard  it  had  an  endowment.. 
For  many  years,  it  was  called  “ the  Carlow  Free  School,”  but  the  endowment  of  which 
I heard,  I understand  to  be  an  ancient  one. 

81  Mr.  Hughes— The  will  of  Mathew  Murphy  is  since  1830. 

82.  [Mr.  Lalor  mentions  that  he  knew  a Mr.  Mathew  Murphy  who  for  many  years  paid 

a guinea  a-year  to  a school  in  Chapel-lane.  . 

83.  Mr.  Hughes.— Is  that  school  still  in  existence?— Yes  ; as  a free  national  school.] 
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Kilkenny  Grammar. 
School. 

Key.  John  Browne, 


Kilkenny-,  15th  August,  1855. 

Present:  The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Dr.  Andrews;  Mr,  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Kilkenny  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Browne,  ll.d.,  examined. 

•-  84.  I hand  in  a pamphlet  and  list  of  the  boohs  read  in  the  course  of  education. 

S5.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  the  nature  of  the  endowment  of  this  school  ?— It  was 
endowed  by  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  but  I do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the 
endowment,  the  amount  was  £140  a year,  which  has  remained  up  to  the  present.  Had  not 
the  property  from  which  it  was  first  paid  been  alienated  from  the  College  the  amount 
would  now  be  greater  than  it  is.  The  school  was  first  at  St.  Canice’s  church-yard ; it  was 
afterwards  remoyefito  John- street,  in  Kilkenny;  and  in  1790  a grant  of  £o, 000  was  obtained 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  to  build  the  present  house.  The  endowment  was  £140  a year 
Irish,  and  the  tithes  of  several  parishes  were  assigned  for  the  payment  of  this  sum.  The 
amount  has  never  varied  since.  There  is  five  guineas  a year  paid  for  a portion  of  the  lawn 
wfiich  it  was  not  in  the  Duke’s  power  to  transfer  to  the  College  at  the  time,  owing  to  some 
impediments  ; there  was,  I believe,  a long  lease  against  him.  We  do  not  now  receive  the 
titnes  ot  the  parishes. 

86.  Can  you  state  when  the  misapplication  of  funds  referred  to  in  your  return  which  has 
been  read,  took  place  ? — I cannot  tell. 

87.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  ?- Between  sixty  and  seventy. 

88.  Has  that  been  the  average  for  the  last  year  ? — I was  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  in  which 
1 would  make  the  return  which  the  Commissioners  sent  for  to  me,  for  there  is  alwavs  a 
good  many  coming  and  going,  some  leaving  for  the  university.  I did  not  return  the 
number  of  pupils  in  it  at  the  moment.  I understood  you  as  wishing  to  learn  how  many 
pupils  attended  the  school  and  took  the  benefit  of  instruction  for  the  year.  I made  the 
return  m that  way  and  not  of  the  number  in  the  school  at  the  time 

Huffhes.—Tlxe  number  in  1854  ?— There  were  fifty-four  boarders  in  the 
school  that  year,  but  there  were  not  fifty-four  in  it  at  the  time  when  I made  the  return,  for 
some  bad  gone  to  the  various  universities. 

time’  Whi“  ™S  tte  ilTeIage  “ 18M  ?~Tllere  were  or  forty-six  altogether  at  one 

9 1 How  many  are  there  in  the  school  at  the  present  hour  ?— The  vacation  has  just  ended, 
and  twenty-eight,  I think  have  returned.  Next  week  there  will  he,  I suppose,  between 
tlurty  or  forty.  I never  know  the  precise  number  for  about  a month  or  six  weeks  after 
the  termination  of  the  vacation. 

work  9 n T,ner  °f  d;7  sc¥“s  ?°  you  “tiaipate  yon  will  have  when  you  are  really  at 

Zf  a Citv  SCboI^S  *““6  is  n°‘  so  great  as  you  would  expect  in 

S&  “ “ty  ^ f hut  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a very  good  college  of  their  own,  and 
theie  aie  several  schools  besides  mine  m the  town. 

93.  Chairman.— You  say  the  establishment  is  in  good  repair-  ?— It  is  in  perfect  repair 

£sooe«pd  va  great  def  -°f  m°ney  °n  11  °Ut  of  my  pliTate  p™e-  Tl™%  College  gavfrne 

a.’  ft  e ,ma  a »n  my  successor  for  one-third  of  the  expenditure, 

pounds  S“'5,  5'—Wlla‘  TOS  ft6  gr°SS  esPelldrture  ? — One  thousand  nine  hundred 

third' of  1114116  C°-UF  |“iy0uP£320'  and  §LaYe  y°u  a charge  on  your  successor  for  one- 
™fd  m 6 t ‘mtler?-Yes  for£00°or£r00,  and  he  may  ha,. e a claim  on  his  sue 
Sle  w Wdien  1 CTe  016  SUege  was  m a bad  state  of  repair.  I put  a new  roof  on  new 
?£  a?d  naw  Tte  costs  of  the  repairs  came  out  of  my  pocket;  and  if  I do 

not  keep  it  up  m perfect  repair,  they  will  not  give  me  the  money  they  promised  me 
the  bishop  of  th7  “sPeo‘lon  “f the  school  ? Yes,  hy  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  and 
w d-  P f 41  dl0CeSe-  , Ihare  were  two  bishops— of  Leighlin  and  Ossory  but  the 
kok  fo  “ “re  n°W  d'  They  “'e  l0un4 10  “spect  Ae  Bishop  d°es  sometimes 

ll'  *5“  ErOYOBt  O'er  inspect  it  ?— Never  since  I came, 

bout  rnd  pkc?  P mSPCCt  11  f0rm°ny'  °r  onlyyisit  it?-Ha  came  <“d  looked  over  the 
„f  9fL?°hS  ,hB  “s  repo?t  of  inspection  ? — He  does  not.  He  knows  the  working 

honms  atdlStioS  of'S^eSy.  W gE*  * ™y  aY-gB  «f 

**  ocrtamly. 

pujnt  D°  y°U  maie  m rCp0lt  a‘  a“  ?-N° ; 1116  Pr0Y0Bt  is  aware  of  Hoc  honors  of  my 

1(2'  Mr4  til  a/esort’.butiy  his  knowledge  of  what  occurs  in  the  college  ?— Yes. 

104.  Mr.  Stephens.— Arc  the  Provost  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  the  visitors  ?— Yes  T 

thUlgSifere  not  8°™g  on  wel1  they  would  be  likely  tocome  down. 

I beLfth^wo&ht  SCi0t>I?-Adassiaal  school.  A grammar  school, 
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106.  By  whom  are  the  hooks  supplied  ? — I supply  them ; they  are  paid  for  by  the  boys. 
They  sometimes  bring  them  from  home.  Their  parents  pay  for  them. 

107.  Of  what  class  in  life  are  the  pupils  ?; — They  are  gentlemen’s  sons,  almost  all  of  them. 
Some  persons  in  business  also  send  their  sons. 

108.  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  your  pupils  ? — Protestants.  I have  one  Roman 
Catholic  boarder,  only,  at  present.  The  majority  are  Protestants.  I have  had,  from  time  to 
time,  two  or  three  Roman  Catholic  boarders,  but  the'great  majority  are  always  Protestants. 

109.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  the  Roman  Catholic  boy  from  the  neighbourhood?: — No,  from  Mayo. 

110.  Has  there  been  any  inspection  by  what  is  called  the  Clare-street-  Board?— -No 
inspection,  but  returns  called  for  every  year. 

111.  You  make  a return  to  Dr.  Kyle? — Yes. 

112.  But  there  has  been  no  personal  inspection  by  any  gentleman  connected  with  that 
board  ? — No ; I do  not  think  they  have  the  authority,  but  I am  not  sure. 

113.  They  have,  by  commission;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  schools  have  never  been 
inspected  by  any  gentleman  deputed  by  that  Board? — Yes;  I think  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  has  a veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster ; at  least  he  need  not  show 
cause. 

114.  That  can  be  determined  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

115.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  make  any  report  in  respect  of  your  school?— No? 
except  to  Dr.  Kyle,  when  he  sends  me  a circular. 

116.  But  that  circular  is  only  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  books  ?— He 
occasionally  sends  a hasty  report  to  me  .to  fill;  that  is,  I suppose,  when  he  is  called  on 
himself.  I think  that  is  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  October  or  November. 

117.  Mr,  Hughes.— ^ In  the  Statute  oflncorporation  it  is  Stated,  “that  Thomas,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ossory;  Narcissus,  Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  and  Robert  Huntingdon,  n.»., 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,  while  they  live  in  this  kingdom ; and  the  Bishops  of 
Ossory,  Leighlin,  and  Ferns,  and  the  Provost  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  be 
nominated  and  appointed  the  visitors  of  the  said  school.  And  that  they,  or  the  majority 
of  them  shall,  at  or  upon  the  last  Thursday  in  July,  yearly,  or  oftener  if  they  shall 
see  occasion,  publicly  visit  the  said  school,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
morning,  .where  and  when  they  shall  first  cause  the  statutes  to  be  read  audibly  and  dis* 
tinetly  by  one  of  the  scholars,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the  proficiency  of  the 
Scholars,  and  inquire  after  any  breach  of  the  statutes,  and  after  the  behaviour  of  the 
master,  &c.”  That  is  the  statute  ? — Yes. 

118.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  Dr.  Kyle  ever  come  to  the  college  during  your  time  ?— Never. 

119.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Nearly  fourteen  years. 

120.  Mr .Huglies. — These  statutes  or  orders  are  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  - James, 
Duke,  of  Ormond,  the  18th  March,  1684.  By  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  chap.  107,  see.  9,  it  is 
provided,  “that  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  (of  Education)  from 
time  to  time,” — “ at  all  times  when  they  shall  think  proper,” — “ to  visit  each  or  any  of  the 
endowed  schools  hereinbefore  described,  except  only  as  hereinbefore  excepted,  either  iff 
person  or  by  deputies  to  be  appointed  by  them  as  is  hereinafter  directed.”  The  exceptions 
are  in  the  2nd  section,  which  provides  that  none  of  the  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  nor  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  nor  any  parochial  school  established  under  the 
28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15,  nor  any  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  education,  now 
under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  Charter,  shall  be  deemed 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  This  school  has  no  Charter.  That  is 
the  reason  the  Clare-street  Board  required  the  returns  to  be  made,  and  that  gives  them 
authority  to  visit,  if  they  please,  and  to  make  those  inquiries. 

121.  You  said  there  were  several  schools  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  ; can  you  shortly  enu- 
merate them  ? — First,  there  is  the  Roman  Catholic  College— that  holds  the  first  place,  I 
think.  Then,  of  private  schools,  there  is  Dr.  St.  John,  who  keeps  a classical  school. 

122.  Has  he  been  long  in  Kilkenny  ? — He  was  here  when  I came.  It  is  a comparatively 
small  school,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  boys,  I think.  There  are,  besides  public  schools, — . 
parochial  and  national  schools.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  other  private  schools, 
but  they  disappeared  after  a little  while. 

123.  Is  there  any  other  private  classical  school  in  Kilkenny  besides  Dr.  St.  John’s  ? — 
From  timp  to  time  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  town  and  closed  again.  There  was  a 
Mr.  Disney  had  a school  for  a while,  and  he  is  gone.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  private 
classical  school  in  the  town. 

124.  Has  any  objection  been  made  on  religious  grounds  to  pupils  attending  your  schools  ? 
— Never.  I never  heard  of  any.  One  of  the  masters  is  a Roman  Catholic ; and  when  I 
get  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  he  attends  them  to  their  own  church.  He  is  a conscientious, 
good  man.  I commit  them  entirely  to  his  care. 

125.  Has  he  been  long  in  your  establishment  ? — He  has  been  with  us  twenty  years.  I 
am  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  connexion  with  the  school.  I had  the  endowed  school  at 
Bandon  before  I came  here.  Another  master  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  school. 

126.  Do  you  include  the  Scriptures  in  your  system  of  education  ? — For  the  Protestant 
boys. 

127.  How  do  you  arrange  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupil,  when  you  give  instruction  m 
the:  Scriptures  ? — He  has  a separate  room  to  himself. 

128.  What  religious  instruction  does  he  receive? — I commit  him  to  the  care  of  Mr. 

M'Carthy,  the  gentleman  I have  mentioned,  and  he  takes  him  to  his  own  clergyman,  tie 
has  full  liberty  to  attend  to  his-  own  religious  instruction.  . 


Kir.EEssvr. 

Kilkenny  Gramniar 
Schodl. 

Rev.  John  Browne. 
LL.D. 
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129.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  does  not  attend' the  school  to  give  religious 
keriWGrammar  “section  ?— No.  I came  from  Bandon,  which  is  supposed  to  he  a very  Protestant  town: 
School.  and  I had  a great  number  of  Catholic  pupils  there.  When  I came  here  the  number  was 
John  Browne,  veiT  sma11  indeed,  but  that  I account  for  by  the  Roman  Catholics  having  an  excellent 


Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny 

School.  »nu  jl  nau  a great  numDer  oi  uatnonc  j 

Rev.  John  Browne,  very  small  indeed,  but  that  I account  : 
ll.d.  college  of  their  own  here. 

130.  At  that  school  the  pupils  are  intended  principally  for  the  Church,  but  parents  if 
they  wish,  can  send  their  children  to  it  to  receive  a lay  education,  as  in  ordinary  schools  ?— 

131.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  generally  the  case  in  schools  attached  to  the  residences  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  You  mentioned  to-day  the  progress  that  some  of  your  pupils 
had  made  recently  in  Trinity  College.  Have  the  kindness  to  repeat  the  statement  ?— Four ' 
ofrthem  entered  in  July  before  last;  and,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  they  got  the  2nd  4th 
7th,  and  10th  places.  They  got  honors  in  classics  and  science.  They  made  their  way’ very 
web-  One  got  double  honors  in  classics  and  science  in  January.  Five  gentlemen  who 
were  pupils  of  mine  are  Junior  Fellows  of  the  University.  Three  got  professorships  in  . 
succession  and  Madden  s Prize.  George  Longfield,  and  Dr.  Longfield,  the  Commissioner, 
knew  me  as  a scholar  of  college.  And  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  appointed  me  to  the 
school  at  Bandon,  he  sent  his  half-brother  to  me. 

-132.  You  have  no  exhibition  connected  with  your  school?— I have  no  exhibition  I am 
sorry  to  say.  In  England,  at  Woolwich,  and  at  the  East  India  College,  not  one  of  my 
pupils  has  ever  been  rejected.  One  of  them  got  one  of  the  highest  prizes  at  the  East 
India  examination  on  Tuesday  last.  Another  who  went  direct  from  the  school  was  highly 
commended  at  Addiscombe— a grandson  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  ° 

133,  Do  you  recollect  any  other  instances  of  pupils  from  your  college  passing  at  Addis- 
combe  or  the  East  India  House?— Yes;  but  they  went  previously  into  college  at 
Addiscombe.  I do  not  consider  when  they  receive  instruction  from  any  one  after 
me,  that  I am  entitled  to  claim  the  credit  of  them  success.  When  they  go  direct  from  us 
without  reading  with  other  masters,  we  claim  the  credit  of  their  answering.  I had  three 

rh'*0  Tv  t0  Tolwich  1 ter.eis  a s<m  of  myo'™  there.  A pupil  entered  the  other 
day  who  went  direct  from  the  school,  and  passed  creditably 

1 remained ISeSs!  ^ "*  B“*»  ^ 1836  1 •««***  j 

135.  What  was  the  average  number  of  pupils  at  the  Bandon  School  during  the  time  you 
were  there?— I think  the  year  I was  removed  to  Kilkenny  there  were  thirty-four  boarders- 
«tricSf:id'™  ,,er0  eiSht;i'  l0“diira ; but  soa-ilatina  broke  out  amongst  them  and  they 

136.  How  many  of -the  thirty-four  hoarders  were  Bogun  CatlroEes  and  how  many  were 

Protestants  ?-I  could  not  say  from  memory.  The  Eoman  Catholics  were  Sy  dly 
scholais ; but  I had  Roman  Catholic  boarders.  j Y 

jS  To  Ojtt‘0jicTboaraers  dm™s  tlle  entire  time  you  were  master  of  the 

Shota  Sso!°  ? eS;  1 was  never  without  Eoman  CathoEc  hoarders,  and  day 

ai 138-. Is  t.bat  T°o1  ia  existence  ?— Yes.  A brother  of  mine,  who  was  a scholar  of 
the  university,  is  the  present  master.  omr  01 

J.3?'  T TR,™  Pr°P“rti011  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  Protestants  ?— I cannot 

140.  One-third  i Oh,  no ; I never  had  one-third  of  the  pupils  Eoman  Catholics  either 
as  hoarders  or  day  scholars.  I think  there  were  near  ten  when  I left 

14.1\T  Andrews  — Can  you  say  from  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  is  anv  class 
somewhat  under  the  higher  class,  desiring  classical  instruction,  who  experience  anv 
difficulty  in-obtammg  it  ?_There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is  a singular  S Zt 
I do  not  find  here  the  same  desire  for  classical  education  that  I found  ill  (fork  I consider 

Sod  tl“?Se  m TTP  ond  wealthy  community.  I do  not  find  that  any  of  the  gentry 
send  their  sons  to  the  learned  professions  at  all.  - o Y 

142.  Mr.  Hughes.  Cork  has  always  been  a district  in  which  classical  education  J«m 
much  sought  after-r-as,  indeed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  ?— Yes : Kerry  much  more 
than  Cork.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  about  it  here  at  all.  y much  more 

Anefrew8.—' Then  any  person  in  any  rank  of  life,  desiring  classical  education 
and  hayin0  pecuniary  means,  can  obtam  it  here  either  at  your  college  or  at  the  Rmmn- 

toev^v0  C0U-^  T at  m-  SL  JoIm’S  Certainly.  I think  I am  bS  to  open  m^dnoS 
to  every  pupil  that  comes,  except  on  the  score  of  bad  conduct.  1 3 S 


Kilkenny  Protestant 
School,  Endowed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Evans. 


Protestant  School,  Endowed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Evans. 

Rev.  John  Browne,  ll.d.,  examined. 

144.  Chairman.  Can  you-  give  any  information  with  regard  to  a Protestant  school 
endowed  by  Mr.  J osephEvans  ?— For  many  years  there  has  been  a law  , ■ 

the  trustees  of  that  charity  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland ! The  W aZf  o/the  llT 

Barf  £it/  t °(  “ forgey.  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  trustees  thSe 

Bank  did  not  exhibit  due  caution  in  giving  tbe  money  • and  thev  hrmidit  cm  «„+•  . 

them,  which  was  before  the  House  of  Lord! 

was  sent  back  by  the  Lords  to  the  Judges  in  Ireland  In  the  meantime  Ah 

not  been  worked  efficiently  ^ hut.theyafe  doing  as  much  as  they  can.  & school  has 

14o.  Is  there  a school? — I think  there  is.  I have  been  in  flip  infonf  i i T 

wrth  Evans’s  Charity,  and  I think  the  mistress  still  leepTZ 
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146.  Mr.  Hughes. — But  there  is  no  master  ?— No ; I think  that  school  is  thrown  into  the  Kilkenny. 

parochial  school.  - , . , Kilkenny  Protestant 

147.  Is  there  a building?— A very  fine  building ; it  is  used  more  for  decayed  servants,  school, endowed by 
I know  the  means  of  the  Trustees  hare  Been  very  much  crippled  By  the  loss  of  that  ». 

money.  ll.d. 


Kxlkenny  Female  Orphan  School. 
John  G.  A.  Prim,  esq.,  examined. 


Kilkenny  Female 
Orphan  School. 


148.  Chairman Can  anyone  give  information  respecting  a female  orphan"  school  of 

which  Mrs.  Meehan  is  Trustee  ? — I think  that  is  the  convent.  The  house  has,  I think, 
been  given  up  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

St.  Mary’s  Parish  School. 

149.  As  to  the  school  of  St.  Mary's  parish?— That  is  the  parochial  school  at  the  corner 
of  King- street. 

St.  John’s  School,  Kilkenny. 

150.  As  to  St.  John’s  School,  Kilkenny ’-That  is  the  national  school.. 

School  endowed  by  Bishop  Tenison. 

151.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  will  of  Bishop  Tenison  ?— I >m 
ii  i ii  „ w;ii  THshon  Tenison  is  not  in  the  registrar  s office,  Kilkenny.  I have 

searched  for  it  and  could  not  find  it.  The  Secretary  should  write  to  Mr.  Tenison,  Barrister 
of  County  Armagh,  who  can  give  further  information. 
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Waterford  Corpora- 
tion Free  School , 


Wateefoed,  16th  August,  1865. 

Present-.— The  MabIJss  of  Kildake,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Gbaves  Dr  Ahdhbws 
Mr.  Hushes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Documentary 

Evidence. 


Corporation  Free  School. 

152.  Secretary— The  first  case  in  this  county  with  rospect  to  which  the  Commissioners 
hare  received  communications  i§  the  Waterford  Endowed  School.  The  following 
memorial  has  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  relative  to  this  school;—  8 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  Undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Waterfdrd  and  its  vicinity 
“ Showeth — J 

“ the  Endowed  School  of  Waterford  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and  has  been  produc- 
tire  of  great  benefit  to  successive  generations,  by  sending  into  public  life  many  well 
SoSety  1 y0UtiS  Wt°  iaYe  dlstm8mslled  themselves  in  rations  professions  and  stations  in 
■ «!  T,f * this.schoolis  the  only  endowed  school  in  the  city  for  providing  a classical  edueav 
' ggtaS  * n°  “ ■ °h001  “ diStriCt-  this  -hool  haring  been  consideS  a 
“That  the  Waterford  School  is  very  inadequately  endowed;  and  that  ilie  endowment 
h“  Ths/tl  effe<if  S r”17  ‘hani nominld’  is  seo'u'cd  °uly  to  the  present  master, 
numerot  pupg°  S™ri?  efflcle“Uy  ctmcta<!ted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  and  is  attended  by 

. “ TJlat  your  Memorialists  beg  that  the  Commissioners  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
cncumstanees  and  history  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Waterford  School 
ifaplmaienc™"0  C0Mld8riltl0n  the  host  means  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  to  secure 

pa  Jfe  S**  'm.em,or!iJ,  “ i si8”ed.  amongst  others,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  the 
Dean  of  Waterford,  and  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  citv  xrirt,  \ 

of  the  Corporation,  making  fortyfour  signatures  in  ah  T’  ^ tnembas 

154.  Chairman,  -Read  the  documentary  evidence  respecting  the  school. 

JJJi icrrfary.— The  first  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  the 
leport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  appointed  under  the  Act  which  enabled  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  endowed  schools  in  TrelsnE  r *■ 
^^el^^eportilSlShpageSSfrfheystate.whhrespecttMheCorporation^choolof  Waterfimd 
city,  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this  endowment;  and  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  present  master,  whom  we  examined  in  Mnv  l R n o ; f ; . ■ i 1 

part  of  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  whether  to  aUov^any  salary^ or  not  ^hey  have  rmver6 
however,  refused  to  pay  the  master  of  this  school ; for  it  appears  that  no  I ’ 

been  annually  paid  by  the  Corporation,  by  orders  on 

for  the  time  bemg,  who  is  likewise  bound  in  consideration  of  n master 

read  prayers  on  every  Sunday  in  St.  Olave’s  Church  in  that  oi'fv  • +v,Q  a^ary.to  P^ach  and 
the  parish  being  discharged  by  a curate.  The  present  master  the  Eev.^o^FVa^68  °f 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  in  the  year  1793’  by  an  order  entered  in  the 
Corporation  books.  The  schoolhouse  consists  of  two  adjoining  tenementf  situate  t 
Stephen-street,  m Waterford,  one  of  which  was  nurchased  W fL  r ^ +•’  , , 111 

yeur  we  are  not  informed),  and  the  other  erected  by  them  at  mi  expense  of  about  illof 
They  are  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  boarders,  but  are  stated  to  have  been  at  the 'time, 
of  our  examination  of  the  master,  in  had  repair ; and  what  repairs  have  been  ? 

been  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  master.  There  were  in  the  school  if isno^6 
boarders  and  twenty  day  scholars,  none  of  which  are  free  nor  does  it  SfcJJ?*w18TO  f 
privilege  is  claimed.  Mr.  Fraser’s  terms  are,  for “5 
six  gumeas  entrance;  for  day  scholars  that  Im™  Tot™  ’•  „ • &LLLUeas  Pei  annum,  and 
English  scholars,  four,  and  one  guinea  entrance  for  both  withth*^  8131111111  ’ and  f°r 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  FrenchfHjTr to  * 

that  this  master  has  had  at  one  time  heretofore  fiftv-fiv*  ZbJfa**  aPPears 

were  boarders ; at  present  he  has  no  ’ ?!  ^ +twent^ee 

there  are  any  statutes  or  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  school “W81";,*111** 
unless  the  members  of  the  Corporation  of  WaSoXin  whom  theTnno'  . T ™ltors< 
are  to  be  considered  as  such;  nor  has  any  Z llllr,?  “PPOmtment  is  vested, 
use  of  the  school,  except  an  exhibition  o/ilD  given  by  thef  jfofXX  “n "if1  fer  the 
Waterford,  for  the  use  of  a student  in  Trin tf  aihelSl l ateI^D°™*°f 

standing  of  A.M. ; such  student  to  be  fromXTto  timfelerted  in  if  a1™3  at  thl5 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Dr.  Downes’  will  The  off  ^ tile  arid  subject 

pm-sued  in  most  of  the  classical  schools  in  Irelami.  There  tee  two  Shf  f '-“T  “f  thrt 
but  not  upon  any  foundations,  kept  by  private  individuals  f lbXi  Schools’ 

156  The  next  information  is  froni  the  Conr^ssionersnflris'hlldmatinnT  .Wat8?°rd" 

ducted  then-  inquiries,  from  1824,  to  1828,  in  the  ApmndSto twf o ^ nqinrywhocon- 
1184,  under  the  head  of  County  of  Waterford  thev  ^ wf  Second  Report,  page 
there  was  a school,  the  Rev.  Joto  La£  a m mL£f-\t  “ ‘f  pamh  °J  St  Steph£, 
house  was  built  of  stone  and  lime,  andTafslaied  md  }w  ST*1  £500;  that  the 

return  ^the  number  o,  pupils  is 
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Waterford,  it  is  stated,  built  the  schoolhouse,  and  pays  the  master  £100  a-year  salary.  The  Waterford. 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  read  by  Protestants  only.  That  report  was  princi-  Waterford  Corpora - 
pally  with  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  these  large  endowed  schools  were  tion'Free  School. 
only  mentioned  incidently  in  the  return,  to  complete  it.  The  endowed  schools  were  Documentary 
not  specially  reported  on,  although  the  facts  with  regard  to  them  were  collected  in  these  Evidence, 
tabular  returns.  „ , . . . . , 

i.57.  The  next  information  is  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  inquired 
•into  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.  At  page  605,  they  say,  “ The  Corporation 
have  built  Dr.  Graham’s  school,  which  is  situate  in  Waterford,  and  is  commonly  called 
■the  Waterford  School.  They  have  the  appointment  of  the  master,  to  whom  they  pay 
a salary  of  £100  a-year,  late  currency,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  sending  four  boys 
there  to  be  educated  without  further  charge.” 

158.  In  connexion  with  Dr.  Downes’ charities,  I read  a passage  respecting  them  from  the 
same  report,  page  610 : — “Thereis  an  annual  sum  of  about  £320  a-year,  late  currency,  arising 
.from  a perpetual  rent-charge  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Downes  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and 
Chapter  of  Waterford,  in  trust  for  certain  purposes  not  disclosed  to  us ; but  we  were 
informed  that  they  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  There 
are  also  two  annual  sums  amounting  to  about  £82  a year,  late  currency,  bequeathed 
.by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Downes,  or  one  of  them,  for  charitable  purposes.  We  were  also  informed 
that  this  charity  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  There  is 
also  a perpetual  rent-charge  of  £100  a-year  late  currency  vested  in  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and 
Chapter  of  Waterford  for  charitable  purposes.  This  also  was  derived  from  Dr.  Downes  ; 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.’ 

159.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  the  Second  Beport 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland  in  1835.  They  did  not  make  any 

• formal  report,  but  merely  presented  the  returns  to  Parliament.  At  page  7C  they  state 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  there  was  a day  and  boarding 
school  kept  by  Dr.  Graham.  Sources  of  support -.—Payments  of  the  children,  and  £50 
a-year  from  the  Corporation.  Average  attendance,  seventy.  Classical  education  given- 

160.  The  next  information  is  in  the  tabular  digest  of  the  charitable  funds  for  education 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  First  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
.Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  dated  1835,  page  554.  It  is  stated  there,  under  the 
head  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  that  there  was  £100  a year  for  the  object  of  the 
Corporation  School  at  Waterford,  granted  by  Bishop  Milles.  It  refers  to  the  report  of  1809 
as  an  authority  ; but  in  that  report  the  name  of  Bishop  Milles  is  not  mentioned.  There  is 
'mention  of  an  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  who  left  money,  and  he,  most  likely,  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  school.  The  next  mention  of  it  is  as  an  endowment  of  £50  a year  for 
the  grammar  school,  endowed  by  the  Corporation.  It  is  mentioned  again  as  having  £15 
a-year — an  exhibition  in  Trinity  College. 

161.  That  is  all  the  information  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  papers.  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  inquiries  directed  by  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school ; circulars  were 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  who  have  charge  of  this  school,  and  also 
to  the  master,  and  returns  have  been  received.  In  the  return  from  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Education  Commissioners,  he  refers  for  information  to  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  from  1807  to  1812.  He  states  the  master’s  income  is  £92  6s.  2 d. 
a-year  from  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  He  mentions  that  the  number  of  boarders  was 
fifty-eight  in  1852,  sixty-five  in  1853,  and  in  1854,  ten  boarders  and  fifty-seven  day  scholars. 

Annual  stipend — £42  for  boarders,  £9  for  day  scholars,  and  £5  12s.  for  extras.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Price,  the  master,  has  made  a return  in  which  he  does  not  mention  _ any  thing 
-about  the  endowment,  but  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  salary  and  appointment  of 
the  principal  master.  The  principal  master  has  £100  a-year  late  currency.  It  was  granted 
under  the  late  Corporation,,  and  is  paid  by  the  reformed  Corporation.  The  second  master, 

Mr.  M‘Lean,  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  head  master.  The  number  of  pupils  is  taken 
for  the  first  week  in  November  in  each  year.  In  1854  there  were  twelve  boarders  and 
fifty-six  day  scholars.— Total,  sixty-eight.  [The  return  is  read.] 


Bev.  William  John  Price,  ll.d.,  examined. 


Rev.  William  John 
Price,  ll.d. 


162.  Chairman — Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Stephen-street,  in  this  city.  • , 

163.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Waterford  Endowed  School  l 

164.  How  long  have  you  been  master? — Since  July,  1836.  [Hands  in  his  letter  of 
appointment,  which  is  read  as  follows] : — 

- “ County  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  At  an  assembly  of  the  Council,  held  in  the  council 

chamber  of  the  said  city  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
■master  to  the  Waterford  School,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — ‘ Besolved,  that  William  J.  Price,  of  this  city,  Esquire,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
elected  and  appointed  master  of  the  Waterford  Latin  School,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave  s,  in 
• this  city,  at  the  usual  salary  and  allowances  to  said  offices  belonging,  m the  room  and 
-place  of  the  Beverend  Dr.  John  Graham,  lately  resigned. 

(Signed),  “ Bichard  Cooke,  Town  Clerk.” 

165.  I hand  in  a document  relating  to  the  preceding  master,  by  which  you  will  perceive 

.that. he  held  the  premises  rent  free.  F 2 
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Waterford. 

Waterford  Corpora- 
tion Free  School. 
Rev.  William  John 
Price,  ll.d: 


“ Council  Chamber,  March  26th,  1816. 

“ Resolved — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Council  that  a sum  of  £200  should  be  granted 
by  this  Board  to  the  Rev.  William  Price,  master  of  the  Latin  school,  to  put  the  dwelling- 
house  and  schoolhouse  into  good  and  sufficient  repair,  and  that  a lease  be  granted  to  said 
Price  of  said  premises  at  a pepper-corn  yearly  rent,  for  a term  for  years,  provided  said 
Price  be,  or  be  continued  so  long  a master  of  the  said  school,  with  a clause  or  covenant  of 
reassumption  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  at  any  time  during  the  said  time  they  shall 
think  fit.  Also  a covenant  on  the  part  of  the  said  Price  during  his  continuance,  as  master, 
to  keep  said  premises  in  good  tenantable  repair,  with  liberty  for  the  Corporation  at  all  times 
to  enter  upon  and  view  the  state  and  condition  of  the  premises,  and  such  repairs  as  shall 
appear  necessary  to  point  out  from  time  to  time,  and  to  require  the  same  to  be  done 
within  the  space  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  pointing  out  such  repairs  as  necessary 
■to  be  done. 


“ R.  Cooke,  Town  Clerk.” 


106.  I should  mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  mentioned  in  that  document  was  my 
father. 

167.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  endowment? — The  whole  endowment  is  £100  a-year 
late  currency,  £92  of  the  present.  One  half  of  this  is  paid  for  the  master  and 
the  other  half  is  paid  to  him  as  lecturer,  at  St.  Olave’s  Church ; lam  not  sure  whether 
that  distinction  be  really  taken  ; but  I always  understood  that  one-half  was  considered  as 
the  master’s  endowment,  and  the  other  half  on  account  of  his  clerical  duties  in  the  church 
of  St.  Olave.  They  were  united  about  the  year  1774. 

168.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  loss  of  property  or  any  misapplicatioh 
of  the  funds  of  the  school ?— Not  with  regard  to  the  endowment  I am  not;  I know  nothing 
further  about  it  but  that  I have  been  paid  the  money  since  I came  to  the  school. 

169.  Does  any  portion  of  that  £100  a-year  arise  from  any  endowment  under  the  will  of 
Bishop  Milles  ? — I am  not  aware ; I rather  think  not. 


170.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  name  of  Bishop  Milles  in  connexion  with  the  charity  ?— 
I have  heard  Bishop  Milles’  name. 

171.  Does  any  of  the  £100  a-year  arise  from  Dr.  Downes’  bequest?— I am  not  awar.e 
that  it  does ; I always  understood  it  was  granted  by  the  Corporation.  I have  heard  some- 
thing about  Dr.  Milles  leaving  a bequest  for  the  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s';  but  I have  not  a 
Sufficient  recollection  of  it  to  enable  me  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject. 

172.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  there  a Dr.  Milles  Bishop  of  Waterford  ?— There  was,!  believe. 

173.  Dr.  Andrews.— You  receive  your  salary  from  the  Corporation,  and  you  do  not 
know  from  what  source  it  is  deiived  ? — No,  I do  not. 

174.  Chairman. — You  have  not  got  a copy  of  Dr.  Downes’  will  ? — I have  not. 

175.  Have  you  seen  it? — No,  I have  never  seen  it. 

176.  Have  you  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  this  school?— With  regard  to 
the  endowment  I have  not.  There  is  an  exhibition  tenable  for  seven  years ; it  was  left 
by  Dr.  Downes. 

177.  Mr.  Hughes.— Is  there  anyother  exhibition  but  that  ?— No  other;  the  amount  of  that 

is  not  so  much  as  £15  now;  I do  not  think  it  is  more  than  £11  when  the  poor-rate  and 
other  charges  are  deducted.  It  is,  in  fact,  I may  say,  useless  as  regards  the  school:  it 
occurs  seldom,  being  tenable  for  so  long  a period;  and  the  qualification  for  holding  it 
prevents  many  people  from  caring  about  it : residence  in  the  university  is  necessary  in 
order  to  hold  it.  It  is  scarcely  worth  holding.  J 

178.  Chairman. — What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  attendance  ? — There  are  sixty-five 
at  present  on  the  list,  but  there  are  not  that  number  in  attendance  to-day.  We  resumed 
busmess  only  on  Monday  last,  after  the  vacation,  and  the  pupils  have  not  all  come  in  I 
dare  say  that  there  are  about  fifty  there  to-day. 

179.  What  is  the  result  as  compared  with  previous  years  ? — An  increase:  in  April  1855 

there  were  seventy  boys;  in  1854  there  were  sixty-nine  boys;  in  April,  1853,  there  were 
sixty;  in  April,  1852,  there  were  fifty-eight;  in  April,  1851,  there  were  sixty-two-  and  in 
April,  1850,  there  were  sixty-two.  ’ 

180.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  ? I cannot  assign 

any  particular  reason.  ° 

181.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  your  school? — None. 

182.  Do  you  make  any  reports  ? — I make  a report  occasionally  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  I receive  a circular  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  and  I have  to  send  answers  • 
but  there  is  no  inspection.  In  April,  1840,  there  were  seventy-one  pupils 

183.  What  is  the  course,  of  instruction  in  the  school  ?— We  give  a collegiate  education, 
and  one  suited  for  the  military  colleges,  and  for  the  different  professions,  engineering  and 
so  on  In  fact  itisavery  genera  education;  I should  think  as  general  as  in  most  schools. 

lot  ?r°  WT7  ,claSS  °/ S0^ety  r°  the  pupils  Senerally  belong ?— The  higher  class. 

185.  Mr.  Hughes.— Axe  they  from  the  vicinity  ?— They  are  almost  all  day  pupils,  and 
pf  course,  from  the  vicinity.  J 1 1 ’ ’ 

3.86.  You  did  not  distinguish  between  day  scholars  and  boarders.— I did  not 

}®I*  TeU  the  number.— There  are  she  boarders  at  present;  I have  had  a larger  number. 

1 J Molday  week  ' “ ““  ?-TcS’  bnt  tb®  ” W resume!  only  since 

189.  Chairman.  Can  you  state  any  thing  as  to  the  subsequent  pursuits  of  your  pupils  ?_ 
They  are  m different  professions.  They  hare  been  successful  in  the  iniversity  and 
obtained,  some  of  the  highest  konors-moderatorships  - in  Science  and  classics,  and 
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scholarships.  The  memorial  that  was  read  to-day  is  signed  by  one  moderator,  who  was 
a pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Hyland,  a first  science  moderator.  Another  pupil  of  mine,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  got  a first  classical  scholarship. 

1 (J0.  What  are  the  religious  professions  of  your  pupils? — I cannot  tell  immediately ; 
the  majority  are  of  the  Church  of  England,  a number  of  the  "body  of  Friends,  some  Pres- 
-byterians,  and  some  Dissenters. 

19  J . Are  tliei'e  any  Roman  Catholics  ? — There  have  been,  but  not  at  present. 

192.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school? — About  'two 
.years  ago. 

.193.  Had  you  more  than  one  ? — Not  at  that  particular  time,  I think. 

194.  Chairman. — Are  there  any.  free  scholar's  ? — Not  at  present. 

195.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  ? — No,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  of  Dr.  Downes.  . 

196.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  the  Corporation  ever  nominated  any  free  scholars  ? — They  used 
■to  do  so  before  they  put  a rent  on  the  premises.  Up  to  that  time,  in  Dr.  Graham’s  time, 
and  during,  the  time  of  preceding  masters  for  a certain  period,  they  appointed  four  pupils, 
who  obtained  a free  tuition.  After  I was  appointed  to  the  school,  the  Corporation  granted 
an  additional  endowment  of  4275  a-year  to  pay  an  English  master.  They  thought  English 
education  was  not  sufficiently  carried  out  in  the  town,  I believe  ; and  to  provide  for  that 
they  made  the  addition  of  4275  a-year.  That  was  in  my  time.  Then  they  appointed  a 
master  and  paid  him  something  additional.  When  the  reformed  Corporation  came  in,  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  I believe,  established  only  such  appointments  as  had  existed  for  seven 
years  before  1832.  The  appointment  of  English  master  being  within  that  time  was 
annulled,  and  also  the  increase  which  had  been  granted  for  premiums.  There  was  4220 
a-year  given  for  premiums  when  I was  appointed.  Shortly  after  I memorialled,  and  I 
think  they  increased  it  to  4230  a-year  of  the  present  currency.  The  reformed  Corporation 
had  it  in  their  poirer  to  annul  any  endowment  or  grant  made  within  the  seven  years 
preceding  1832.  I . was  appointed  in  1836  ; and  consequently,  both  the  endowments  for  the 
English  master  and  for  the  increase  of  premiums  they  were  by  law  enabled  to  annul,  and 
.they  did  so.  The  endowment  for  the  school,  42100,  Irish,  had  existed  so  long  back  that  it 
was  outside  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  remained  good.  They  brought  an  ejectment  for 
■the  premises,  and  they  carried  it ; and  they  put  a rent  on  the  sclioolhouse,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  was  lield  rent-free  by  former  masters. 

197.  Did  they. ever  since  the  ejectment  nominate  pupils  ? — Never. 

198.  Since  your  appointment  were  there  free  pupils  in  the  schools? — There  were  free 
pupils.  I should  have  stated,  that  when  the  late  Corporation  at  my  appointment  added 
4275.  a-year  to  the  endowment  of  the  school,  they  added  at  the  same  time  four  free  pupils ; 
so  that  instead  of  there  being  but  four  free  pupils  there  were  eight.  When  the  present 
.Corporation  came  in  they  ceased  sending  any  free  pupils.  They  put  a rent  of  £30  a-year 
on  the  house. 

199.  They  pay  you  a salary  of  £100  a-year,  Irish  ? — Yes  ; they  were  compelled  to  pay  it 
by  mandamus. 

200.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  any  complaints  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  these  free  scholarships  ? — No  ; I never  heard  any  complaint.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
-some  respectable  boys  required  education  who  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  I took  them  at 
a merely  nominal  sum;  but  I never  heard  any  complaints  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the 
terms  are  very  low  for  boys  that  require-  only  an  English  education,  they  are  almost 
within  the  reach  of  any  one  that  would  come  to  the  school ; and  in  a few  cases  where  the 
difficulty  has  arisen  I have  obviated  it,  by  taking  the  pupils  at  a nominal  sum. 

201.  You  have  regard  not  merely  to  the  capacity  of  such  boys,  but  also  to  their  moral 
character  ? — They  were  recommended  to  me  by  persons  I knew  to  be  respectable,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be  educated. 

202.  Chairman. — What  number  have  you  taken  within  some  definite  period? — Not  more 
at  any  time  than  two  or  three.  At  present  I have  none.  The  last  I had  in  that  way  was  an 
exceedingly  promising  boy,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  to  put  him 
forward  myself. 

203.  Do  you,  as  master,  personally  give  instruction  ? — Yes ; I can  appeal  to  the  parents 
of  some  of  the  pupils  that  I see  here.  I had  a son  of  the  Dean  with  me  and  a son  of 
Counsellor  Walsh  was  a pupil  of  mine  before  now. 

204.  Mr.  Walsh  was  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes. 

205.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  exhibition  of  £15  a-year? — I do  not  think  it  has  any 
effect  whatever  of  any  kind.  I do  not  think  it  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  school,  or  if 
any,  very  little.  It  occurs  only  every  Seven  years,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  when  the  exami- 
nation for  it  will  take  place,  that  I think  it  is  Of  no  manner  of  use. 

206.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves, — Perhaps  the  terms  of  the  will  do  not  permit  of  any  other 
arrangement  with  respect  to.  the  exhibition ; but  if  it  was  permissible,  could  any  means  be 
devised  to  improve  its  effect  ? — I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  competed  for  every  two 
or  three  years ; and  if  there  was  some  definite  examination,  and  also  if  the  successful 
competitor  was  not  required  to  reside  in  the  University.  It  is  a condition  for  holding  the 
exhibition,  that  the  person  must  reside  in  the  University. 

20.7.  Mr.  Hughes. — During  the  seven  years  continuously  ? — It  has  not  always  been 
insisted  upon,  but  I have  known  it  to  be  refused  to  a person  who  would  not  agree  to  reside 
for  seven  years  in  the  University. 

208.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  it  for  seven  years  or  only  for  the  four  or  five  years  necessary  for  the 
^Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  ? — I think  it  is  for  the  whole  time  mentioned  in  the  will,  My  own 
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brother  looted-  for  it,  and  on  leaving  tbe  University  they  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  There 
-is  no- doubt  about  the  residence-being  required,  for  I remember  on  one  particular  occasion 
there  were  two  persons  competing  for  it : one  was  much  superior  to  the  other,  and  because 
he  would  not  live  in  the  University  it  was  refused  to  him.  I am  perfectly  certain  residence 
in  the  University  is  required  for  it. 

209.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  ever  refused  any  pupils  presented  by  the  Corporation  ? — 

They  were  never  presented.  ' 

210.  Have  you  refused  any  pupils  ? — Never.  I understood,  since  this  Corporation  came 
in,  that  I had  no  right  to  take  pupils  presented  by  them ; I may  have  stated  that,  but  I 
never  refused  pupils,  because  the  Corporation  never  sent  me  a pupil  since  they  came  in. 

211.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  they  ever  claim  the  right? — Never.  I speak  under  correction 
; — they  never  did. 

212  Dr.  Andrews. — You  were  asked  to  what  professions  and  occupations  your  pupils 
were  generally  devoted.  You  commenced  your  answer  by  stating,  they  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  were  successful  there ; but  you  omitted  to  answer  as  to  their  general  occupations  in 
afterlife.  To  what  professions  or  occupations  have  your  pupils  generally  applied 
themselves  ? — The  majority  of  my  pupils,  I would  say,  do  not  go  to  college.  The  majority 
are  intended  for  commercial  avocations.  I understood  what  was  asked  me  was  what  suc- 
cess they  had.  I should  think,  that  out  of  seventy  boys  there  are  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  who  entertain  the  idea  of  going  to  the  University.  Of  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
1 do  not  think  ten  will  ultimately  go  and  present  themselves.  One  reason  many  do  not 
go  from  such  schools  as  mine  is,  that  the  exhibition  schools  offer  an  inducement  for  clever 
boys  to  go  to  them.  They  must  be  there  three  years. 

213.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  speak  of  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the  Royal  Schools? 
— Yes.  There  is  one  particular  case  I may  mention,  that  of  a pupil^f  mine;  he  has  gone 
to  the  Royal  School  with  that  view.  The  Dean  is  aware  of  the  casSl 

214.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  master  of  the  Royal  School  is  your  uncle  ?— Yes ; he  was  my 
predecessor  in  this  school. 

215.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  making  your  school  of 
greater  public  utility? — I think  if  the  endowment  was  increased,  and  that  there  were 
•exhibitions.  If  there  were  some  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  exhibi- 
tions it  would  be  well.  I will  mention  a particular  case  to  show  the  necessity  for  them. 
I had  a pupil  lately,  and  I am  satisfied  he  would  have  attained  to  great  eminence  in  the 
University  if  he  had  the  means  to  go  there— if,  for  instance,  he  had  been  in  an  exhibi- 
tion school,  and  had  no  difficulty  getting  on;  but  having  no  means  to  support  him,  he  had 
:to  take  to  a profession  not  of  as  high  a class  as  he  would  otherwise  have  attained  to.  If 
he  was  in  an  exhibition  school,  I am  satisfied  he  would  have  carried  off  the  highest  exhi- 
bition, and  attained  to  any  eminence  in  a University.  The  school  premises  are  old,  and 
they  want  repair  frequently.  The  Corporation  declined  to  repair  them,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  endowment  is,  between  rent,  and  taxes,  and  repairs — the  master’s  endow- 
ment of  £50,  Irish — entirely  swallowed  up,  I should  think,  if  not  more. 

216.  What  amount  of  endowment  do  you  wish  to  have? — I should  think  about  £300 
a year ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

217.  What  additional  advantage  would  the_ public  derive  by  giving  you  £300  a year?— 
I might  have  a better  classical  master  by  paying  a higher  salary,  and  the  school  premises 
might  be  in  better  repair. 

218.  Would  you  give  the  public  any  free  pupils  ?— Oh  yes,  that  might  be  accomplished  too. 

219.  To  what  extent,  supposing  you  received  an  endowment  of  £300  a year? — I really 
made  no  calculation  upon  the  point.  I suppose  the  public  might  get  twenty.  I doubt 
very  much  if  there  would  be  twenty  requiring  the  advantage  here.  I doubt  very  much 
whether  there  would  be  that  number  in  Waterford  that  would  take  free  education,  of  the 
class  that  come  to  me. 

220.  Is  it  feasible  to  give  classical  and  commercial  education  in  the  same  school?— 
Perfectly ; that  is  what  I have  done.  I suppose  there  are  twenty-five  boys  in  the  school 
that  learn  no  classics  at  all.  It  is  quite  feasible  to  unite  the  two  branches  of  education, 
and  carry  them  on  together.  I have  proved  that  now  by  many  years’  trial.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  observed  that  the  boys  who  learn  a more  extensive  course  of  classics 
are  generally  superior.  I have  often  spoken  to  my  science  master — a very  clever  man- 
on  that  point,  and  he  has  agreed  with  me  that  the  boys  who  have  received  classical 
education  are,  generally  speaking,  superior  to  the  boys  instructed  in  English  alone,  even 
in  the  English  departments. 

• 221.  Dr.  Andrews.- — Do  you  mean  that  a boy  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a classical 
education  will  be  found  superior  in  English,  and  other  things,  to  what  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  not  received  a classical  education  ? — I find  it  so.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  as  a large  portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  learning  of  classics,  that  the  boy  who 
learned  classics  might  be  inferior  in  English  to  the  boy  who  gave  all  his  time  to  English  ; 
but  I have  found  that  the  boy  who  learned  the  whole  course  is  superior,  even  in  English,  to 
the  boy  who  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  that  alone. 

222.  Chairman.— Of  the  £300  -a-year,  do  you  intend  any  part  to  be  applied  in  founding 
exhibitions  ?— I think  it  would  be  a very  good  tiring  to  have  exhibitions.  I think  if  there 
were  four  exhibitions  of  £25  a-year  each,  and  the  remainder  for  endowment,  it  would  be -well. 

I know  the  school  of  Enniskillen  has  £500,  a-year;  Dungannon,  £400,  and  Cavan,  £400. 

: 223.  Mr.  Hughes.  Cavan  school  has  only  £200?— The  endowment  I suggest  would  be  less 
than  any  I have  mentioned.  I think  the  endowment  of- the  Clonmel  school  is  £500  a-year; 
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I am-  not  sure ; it  is  something  large.  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  have  £200  a-year;  there- 
fore I should  not  say  that  £200  a-year  would  be  very  unreasonable.  I think  if  there  were 
exhibitions  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement  to  the  school,  indeed. 

224.  Which  would  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  school— £100-  a-year  to  the  master 
or  four  exhibitions  of  £25  each  ?— I think  the  four  exhibitions  would;  and  if  there 
was  something  to  pay  assistants.  The  money  that  used  to  be  given  to  the  English  master 
by  the  Corporation  has  been  withdrawn,  but  that  was  given  only  in  my  time.  If  there  was 
something  to  pay  assistants  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

225.  Dr.  Andrews.— You  think  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  having  four  exhibi- 
tions, attached  to  the  school.  Do  you  not  think  the  master  would  also  be  thereby 
benefited  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  his  pupils  and  of  his  emoluments? — I doubt 
very  much  if  the  addition  of  four  exhibitions  to  the  school,  without  an  increase  of  endow- 
ment, would  answer;  because  if  four  exhibitions  were  added  to  the  school,  the  classical 
education  should  be  carried  on  to  a more  advanced  stage  than  we  carry  it  to  at  present  I 
have  prepared  no  man  for  exhibitions,  and  I think  if  I had  exhibitions  to  prepare  men’for 
I should  probably  have  an  additional  master,  or  at  least  a classical  master  of  a much  higher 
class,  than  I have  now. 

226.  Would  they  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  pupils,  and  by 

that  means  increase  the  amount  of  your  emoluments  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  increase 
the  number.  My  pupils  are  generally  day-pupils.  The  house  I have  is  not  calculated  for 
boarders.  It  is  m the  middle  of  the  town,  not  in  the  country.  It  has  never  been  at  any 
tune  I remember  a very  large  school.  It  would  increase  my  labour  and  responsibility 
very  much  to  have  exhibitions,  but  I doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  my  pupils.  I doubt  very  much  whether  I would  have  more  than  seventy  pupils 
it  I had  four  exhibitions.  J 

227.  Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  objection  to  put  in  writing  your  suggestions  for  making 
your  school  of  greater  public  utility  ? I want  to  know  what  advantages  the  public  would 
derive,  if  you  received  an  endowment  of  £300  a-year?— I have  no  objection  to  put  mv 

.views,  in  writing.  J 

228.  Chairman.— Could  you  suggest  any  other  improvement,  if  an  increase  were  given  to 
your  school.  What  do  you  think  as  to  change  of  locality  ? — A change  of  locality  would 
be  a great  improvement,  and  if  the  Corporation  repaired  the  premises,  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  also  to  the  school.  And  many  other  things  might  be  done,  if  exhibitions 
were  attached,  and  money  given  to  pay  competent  masters.  I cannot  fix  what  sum  ought 
to  be. given  for  these  tilings,  but  taking  an  analogy  from  other  schools,  I think  the  sum  I 
mentioned  was  not  unreasonable. 

280.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  in  a list  of  your  hooks,  divided  into  classes  ? 
—I  shall  do  so. 

,230.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — It  would  be  convenient,  in  arranging  the  list  of  books,  to 
distinguish  the  books  used  in  the  various,  departments.  As  you  say  you  combine  classical 
and  commercial,  education,  it.  would  be  convenient  to  state  the  books  used  by  the  boys 
engaged  in  classical  studies,  and  also  those  used  in  the  commercial  course. 

■ 23!.  Mr.  Stephens.— Be  particular  in  giving  the  number  of  boys  recemng  classical  educa- 
tion, and  those.receiving  a commercial  education.— I shall  at  once  do  so. 

232,  Let  the  average  be  given  for  the  last  three  years. — Yes. 

233.  The.  witness  hands  in  the  following  statement The  Master  of  the  Waterford 
bc.fiool  considers  that  the  grant  of  a suitable  endowment  to  the  school  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public;  first,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  a superior  class  of  men  to  seek,  the 
mastership;  and  secondly,  by . enabling  the  master  to  pay  his  assistant  masters,  more  libe- 
rally, and  thus  secure  the  services  of  highly  qualified  persons  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  school.  The  master  also  is  of  opinion,  that  the  annexation  of  exhibitions  to  the  school 
would  tend  to  its  advantage  ; provided  that  at  the  same  time  a suitable  .endowment  were 
granted  to  meet  the  increased  expense  consequent  on  the  necessity  of  imparting  instruction 
m a course  so  much  more  extended  than  is  at  present  pursued.” 


WATEIiFOnD'. 

Waterford  Corpora* 
tion  Free  School. 
Rev.  William  J olin 
Price,  ll.d. 


John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Waterford,  examined.  John  O’Brien,  Esq. 

234.  Chairman. — Can  you  produce  the  Corporation  Records  relating  to  the  schools  in 
W aterford  ? — I cannot  just  now.  In  consequence  of  the  brief  notice  I received  of  the  hold- 
ing of  tins  inquiry,  1 could  not  make  a search,  but  I have  extracts  from  them  here.  I had 
occasion  to  make  a search  through  them  some  years  ago,  in  connexion  with  this  school, 
and  I.  have  copies  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  school  which  I then  procured. 

• ■ 235.  Can  you  furnish  the  records  and  the  extracts  ?— I can. 

- 236.  Mr.  Stephens — And  of  all  endowed  schools  in  the  City  and  County  of  Waterford  V. I 

knowmothing  of  any  school  but  Dr.  Price’s,  commonly  called  “the  Waterford  Endowed  School.” 

237.  Have. you  the  books  of  1793? — I have. 

238.  Will  you  produce  them  ? — I will. 

239.  Have  you. a copy  of  Dr.  Downes’  will? — I have  not. 

240.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  proved?— I should  say  in  the  Consistorial  Office. 

241.  Have  you  a copy  of  Bishop  Milles’  will? — I have  not. 

2^2.  Have  you  the  local  and  personal  Acts  relating  to  W aterford  ?— I have  not. 

_ 243.  You  ought  to  have  them  amongst  the  records  of  the  Corporation? — We  have  not. 

Inere  are  some  local  and  public  Acts. 

am  asking  about  local  and  personal  Acts. — We  have  not  got  them.  I was  looking 
myself  for  an  Act,  some  time  ago,,  relating  to  the  school  here,  and  L could  not  get  it. 
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245.  There  is  no  index  of  the  local  Acts  ? Have  they  been  published  in  a volume  of  public 

St3246.  Chairman— There  has  not  been  any  collection  made?— No. 

247.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  making  inquiries  about  these  schools,  did  you  look  for.  local 
Acts  with  regard  to  them?— No. 

248.  Chairman Have  you  any  statement  that  3rou  wish  to  make  ? — I have  not. 

249.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  £100  a-year  was  divided  into  two 
moieties? — I do  not. 

250.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  that  paper  before  you  contain  extracts  from  records? — Yes. 

251.  Hand  it  in.  [Witness  hands  in  the  document.]  It  was  proved  in  the  ejectment 
cause  relative  to  Dr.  Price’s  School.. 

John  C.  Alcock,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  examined. 

252.  The  Municipal  Act  came  into  operation,  I believe,  in  this  city,  in  1842 ; and,  as  I recol- 
lect, the  Corporation  declined  to  pay  Dr.  Price  his  usual  stipend  of  £100. a-year,  and  Dr. 
Price,  through  his  attorney,  consulted  me  on  the  subject.  I directed  a notice  to  be  served 
on  the  Corporation,  and  that  a proceeding  by  mandamus  should  be  taken,  under  the  3rd 
& 4th  Vic.,  chap.  108,  sec.  101,  which  enacts,  “ That  all  pensions  and  allowances  granted 
on  or  before  the  5tli  day  of  June,  1835,  by  the  Corporate  body  named  in  the  said  schedule 
A.  V.,  and  all  stipends  and  allowances  which,  during  the  seven  years  next  before,  the  said 
5th  day  of  June,  have  been  usually  paid  and  granted  to  the  minister  or  late  minister  of 
any  church  or  chapel,  or  to  the  master  or  usher  of  any  school,  or  to  the  governor  or 
master  of  any  hospital  within  such  borough,  and  all  charitable  allowances  which  have  been 
usually  paid,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  inmates  of  any  alms-houses  by  such  Corporate  Body,  shall 
be  secured,  as  soon  as  convenient  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  .Act,  to  every  person 
entitled  or  accustomed  to  have  and  receive  same,  by  bond  or  obligation  under  the  common 
seal  of  the  borouo'h  out  of  whose  funds  the  same  shall  be  paid,  in  a sufficient  penalty  con- 
ditioned for  the  payment,  to  such  person,  his  executors  and  administrators,  of  such  pension, 
stipend,  or  allowance,  with  all  arrears  thereof,  if  any,  accrued  due  before  the  date  of  such, 
bond;  and  such  bond  or  obligation  shall  be  prepared  or  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
borough  fund.”  We  insisted  that,  inasmuch  as  this  £100  a-year  had  been  paid  for  the 
seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  5th  of  June,  1835 — that  is,  from  1828  to  1835 — that 
it  was  one  of  those  moneys  protected  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  it  being  a payment  to  the 
master  or  usher  of  a school ; and  that,  therefore,  it  was  obligatory  on  the  Corporation,  not 
only  to  pay  it,  but  to  secure  its  future  payment  by  bond,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  we  also  claimed  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  secured  to  us,  it  being  part  of 
the  endowment ; but  upon  a very  critical  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  Queen’s 
Bench  held — 

253.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  shall  I find  that  case  reported? — I suppose  it  is  in  the  Irish 
Term  Reports;  it  may  or  may  not  be;  it  is  a mandamus  case — the  Queen  at  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Rev.  W.  Price,  against  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses.  The  Queen’s 
Bench  refused  to  take  any  proceeding  with  reference  to  the  house;  but  Mr.  Justice  Perrin 
■observed  that  the  Corporation  would  not  damage  their  own  endowment  by  interfering  with 
the  house.  They  did,  however ; for  they  brought  an  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the 
house,  and  succeeded  in  it;  and  they  then  put  a rent  upon  the  house,  which  merges 
the  endowment,  considering  the  situation  of  the  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
•a  most  disadvantageous  part  of  the  town.  I may  further  state,  I was  myself  educated 
at  that  school ; and  during  the  time  I was  a pupil  of  the  school,  Dr.  Graham,  the  uncle  of 
Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Price,  the  father  of  the  present  master,  were  there.  Dr.  Graham  was 
transferred  to  Enniskillen.  That  was  a disadvantage,  in  some  respects,  to  the  school,  because 
a large- portion  of  the  boys  availed  themselves  of  not  only  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Graham’s  high 
■attainments,  but  of  the  endowment  which  existed  there;  and  a great  many  boys  from  this 
place  were  transferred  to  Enniskillen,  which  accounts  for  there  being  so  few  boarders  here ; 
for  the  sons  of  the  principal  families  have  gone  to  the  Enniskillen  School,  to  avail  them- 
selves- of  the  endowment.  The  most  promising  boys  have  gone.  1 always  considered  that 
this  school,  clogged  with  the  present  house,  was  under  a disadvantage ; and  that  if  Dr. 
Price  were  to  go  out  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town — into  a more  attractive,  and 
apparently  a more  healthy  residence — he  would  have  a number  of  boarders  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  day  scholars ; so  that,  virtually,  I do  not  think  the  school  is  benefited  by 
endowment  at  all. 

254.  If  I understand  you  aright,  you  think  that  if  Dr.  Price  were  to  remove  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  he  would  get  a large  number  of  boarders? — I think  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  '•  get  boarders  if  he  had  a house  in  a more  attractive  situation.  It  is 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  at  present — a portion  of  the  town  occupied  by  the  humbler 
classes,  where  fever  and  other  diseases  may  prevail.  The  approaches  to  the  house  are 
very  bad. 

255.  If  he  took  a house  in  another  locality,  you  think  the  number  of  pupils  would 
increase? — I think  he  would  be  likely  to  have  a larger  number  of  boarders.  He.  has  a 
very  large  attendance  of  day-scholars  at  pi’esent.  When  I was  there  there  was  a great 
number  of  boarders,  and  a great  proportion  of  them  were  Roman  Catholics. , . 

256.  Do  you  think  the  school  would  be  eminently  successful  if  removed  to  a better  situa- 
tion ? — I think  the  school  holds  out  advantages.  It  would  appropriate  all  the  day-scholars, 
and  those  in  the  neighbourhood  would  hot,  probably,  be  sending  their  children  to  Enniskillen, 

257.  If  the  number,  of  scholars  were  increased,  and  Dr.  Price’s  emoluments  increased,: 
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where  would  be  the  occasion  of  giving  an  endowment  of  £300  .a-year  ? Dr.  Price  says  he 
combines  two  systems  of  education,  and  this  involves  additional  expense.  He  also  says 
the  system  of  giving  classical  and  commercial  education  together  has  been  eminently 
successful. — I may  observe  further,  as  to  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  it  protects  such 
endowments  as  have  been  usually  paid  and  granted  during  the  seven  years  preceding  1835 
— that  is,  when  the  English  Act  was  brought  in ; and  then  to  prevent  endowments  becom- 
ing a permanent  charge,  they  took  that  period  as  a limit.  I believe  the  £75  paid  to  the 
English  master  was  given  by  the  Corporation  subsequent  to  1828,  and  it  could  not  be 
enforced  against  the  present  Corporation  as  a permanent  endowment. 


John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Waterford,  re-examined. 

258.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  got  the  books  of  the  Corporation  for  1774? — I have. 

259.  Produce  one  of  the  3rd  of  January,  1777.  On  that  day  the  Mayor  produced  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jessop,  master  of  the  Latin  school,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s. 
The  resignation  was  accepted.  “ Resolved  unanimously — That  the  said  offices  be  consoli- 
dated, and  that  they  shall  in  future  be  so.”  I find  that  in  a copy  of  the  extracts  you 
handed  in;  will  you  produce  the  original  to-morrow? — I will. 

260.  Dr.  Andreics. — Have  you  the  books  containing  an  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Corporation? — I have. 

261.  To  what  year  do  they  go  back? — I do  not  think  they  go  farther  back  than  the  pre- 
sent century.  I have  council  books  from  the  year  1660. 

262.  Be  good  enough  to  bring  with  you  to-morrow  the  Corporation  books,  and  the  books 
connected  with  the  payments  made  on  foot  of  this  school ; they  may  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  funds  from  which  the  payments  were  made  ? — I don’t  think  the  books  disclose  that ; I 
made  the  same  search  before. 

263.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  speaking  of  Dr.  Graham’s 
school,  say — “ The  Corporation  have  the  appointment  of  the  master,  to  whom  they  pay  a 
salary  of  £100,”  and  they  have  the  privilege  to  send  four  boys  there.  When  did  that  privi- 
lege cease? — On  the  election  of  the  present  Corporation. 

264.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  only  ceased  to  be  exercised? — Yes. 

265.  Mr.  Stephens. — We  shall  want  the  first  book  in  which  you  find  air  entry  of  the  Cor- 
poration exercising  the  privilege  of  sending  four  free  boys  to  the  endowed  school,  and  the 
last  entry  ? — I shall  produce  those  books. 

266.  Let  me  see  the  governing  charter  immediately  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act? — Yes;  there  was  a subsequent  charter  of  the  7th  of  Charles  I.,  of  which  we 
have  not  a printed  copy. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Neicenham  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford,  examined. 

267.  It  occurred  to  me,  when  the  Secretary  read  out  the  different  documents  with  regard  to 
those  schools,  that  some  information  might  be  found  in  l he  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
from  1824  to  1827.  I was  in  their  employment  from  1824  to  1827,  and  I think  they  made 
a separate  report  as  to  endowed  schools.  The  appendix  the  Secretary  read  from  was  a mere 
summary  of  the  schools ; but  I think  there  was  a separate  report  on  endowed  schools  in 
which  there  might  be  some  allusion  to  this  school. 

268.  [ Secretary . — There  was  a report  on  diocesan  schools.] 

269.  And  I think  also  on  endowed  schools. 

270.  {Secretary. — There  was  a report  on  diocesan  schools,  and  a report  on  certain  public 
institutions  receiving  public  money,  but  there  was  not  a report  on  endowed  schools.  The 
terms  of  the  patent  of  1824  directed  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  such  public  institu- 
tions and  into  the  state  of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  of  the 
education  given.  Thereon  the  Commissioners  made  nine  reports — the  first  report  was  in 
1825.  It  does  not  mention  endowed  schools.] 

271.  I have  it  so  strongly  on  my  mind  that  I have  seen  the  document,  that  I think  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  whether  Bishop  Milles  did  not  leave  the  sum  of  600  and  odd  pounds  to  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  endowment  for  the  lecturership 
of  St.  Olave’s.  I have  it  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  Bishop  Milles,  who  built  St. 
Olave’s  church  about  120  years  ago,  left  a sum  invested  with  the  Corporation  of  Waterford 
of  about  £600  on  the  condition  of  their  giving  £50  a-year  for  the  lecturership.  That 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  two  endowments,  forming  the  £100  a-year,  but  Dr.  Price  on 
getting  that  £100  a-year  has  more  than  the  school  to  attend  to : he  has  also  to  attend 
as  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s  in  the  church  every  Sunday  morning,  when  he  reads  prayers. 
That  is  the  reason  of  the  two  endowments.  1733  is  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church. 

272.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  documentary  evidence  respecting  this  grammar 
school  ? — Mr.  Hickey,  Registrar  of  the  Diocese,  has,  I think.  It  was  with  him  I saw  that 
document — James  L.  Hickey. 

273.  With  the  exception  of  that  document  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hickey,  have  you  any 
other  document  about  this  school? — I have  not.  I had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  the 
lecturer  in  my  church,  and  it  was  in  pursuing  that  inquiry  that  I saw  this  document,  or  a 
copy  of  the  document.,  with  Mr.  Hickey,  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  Bishop  Milles  that 
•founded  that  lectureship. 
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Waterford.  274.  What  made  you  imagine  that  Bishop  Milles  had  any  thing  to  say  to  it  ? — I remember 
Waterford.  Corpora-  ^ie  sum  that  he  gave — a sum  of  between  £600  and  £700 — to  the  Corporation. 
tion  Free  School.  275.  Did  you  see  the  original  grant? — I did  not.  I saw  an  extract  of  a particular  part, 
Very  Rev.  Edward  but  not  the  whole. 

Newenham  Iloare.  276.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  the  pupils  of  the  school,  generally  speaking,  attend  at  St. 

Olave’s  church  ? — I am  sure  the  boarders  do ; but  as  it  now  occurs  there  are  no  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  school,  I suppose  they  all  go;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  go  there.  I do 
not  apprehend  the  lectureship  was  at  all  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  bishop 
wished  to  establish  a lectureship  in  the  church,  and  he  connected  it  with  that  school,  as  an 
endowment  of  the  school. 

277  As  a mode  of  payment,  or  of  increasing  the  schoolmaster’s  emoluments. — Yes. 

278.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  the  memo- 
rial?— No ; except  what  we  have  stated  in  the  memorial.  It  has  occurred  to  me  ever  since 
I came  to  Waterford,  five  years  ago,  that  this  school  was  a very  excellent  and  efficient  one, 
and  it  is  most  efficient  indeed;  and  I think  it  might  be  still  greatly  improved  by  an 
increased  endowment,  and  also  by  exhibitions.  I think  a change  of  locality  would  be  much 
in  favour  of  the  school.  The  house  for  which  Dr.  Price  now  pays  rent  used  to  be  rent  free, 
and  it  is  in  a part  of  the  town  which  was  very  good  100  years  ago-,  but  certainly  is  .very 
unfavourably  situated  at  present.  I am  not  sm'prised  there  are  but  few  boarders  there.  I 
think  if  it  was  removed  to  a short  distance  from  the  town,  to  a healthy  locality,  not  too 
remote  for  day  scholars,  there  would  be  more  boarders.  I know  the  want  of  exhibitions 
tells  strongly  against  the  school.  I know  of  parents  to  remove  their  boys  to  schools  where 
there  are  exhibitions,  without  having  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  master. 

279.  Mr.  Stephens — Suppose  the  school-house  be  removed  to  a better  locality,  what  in 
your  opinion  would  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  In  1852  there  were 
seven  boarders,  in  1853,  fifteen,  and  in  1854,  twelve.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  increase  if  the  school  was  removed  to  a healthier  locality  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to 
say;  I think  the  boarders  would  be  at  least  two  or  three  times  as  many  as  they  are  at 
present.  I think  there  would  be  twenty  boarders,  for  there  are  many  in  the  comity  of 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  not  far  from  here,  who  send  their  boys  at  great  expense — if  it 
were  only  the  travelling  expenses — to  distant  schools ; they  would  not  do  so  if  there  was  a 
good  school  in  Waterford.  Parents  do  not  like  to  send  then-  children  to  a disagreeable  place, 
in  a close  town.  This  school  is  in  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  town,  in  a close  street  in 
W aterford,  aiid  in  an  old,  dilapidated,  decayed  house,  without  gardens  or  pleasure  fields 
about  it. 

280.  Do  you  consider  if  there  was  a good  house  that  had  pleasure-grounds  and  fields 
about  it,  in  a healthier  locality,  the  number  of  boarders,  instead  of  being  twelve,  would  be 
twenty  ? — I have  of  course  no  data  to  make  a calculation  upon,  but  I know  the  clergy 
of  the  county,  and  the  gentry  jiving  Avithin  a convenient  distance,  would  rather  send  their 
boys  to  a boarding-school  within  tAventy  miles  than  to  a distance  of  200  miles. 

281.  Would  the  number  of  the  day  scholars  be  diminished? — I think  the  day  scholars 
Avould  not  be  diminished  at  all,  provided  it  AA'as  within  a convenient  distance  to  go  to. 

282.  If  this  schoolhouse  be  removed,  would  the  wants  of  the  locality  be  satisfied? — I think 
so.  I think  it  Avould  be  a most  valuable  institution  in  Waterford.  It  would  be  most 
important  to  have  in  Waterford  a good  boarding  and  day  school  for  classical  and  commercial 
education.  There  is  no  diocesan  school,  as  we  stated  in  the  memorial,  and  this  school  seems 
to  be  a substitute  for  that ; and  so  far  the  clergy,  for  example,  have  no  boarding-school  near 
them  to  send  then’  boys  to. 

283.  If  a grammar  school  be  established  in  the  toAvn,  with  tAArenty-four  boarders  and  fifty- 
six  day  scholars,  would  not  that  afford  a fair  income  to  the  master  ? — I think  it  might ; but  I 
think  some  endowment  would  make  it  better,  in  order  to  employ  further  teachers  and 
assistants.  I think  the  exhibitions  would  be  the  more  important;  I think  that  a change  of 
locality,  and  founding  exhibitions,  would  greatly  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  master, 
irrespective  of  the  endoAvment;  I think  the  additional  advantages  to  the  school  Avould 
bring  more  pupils,  but  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  Avould  be  still  more  complete  if  there  was 
an  endowment,  because  the  more  respectable  and  better  established  the  school,  the  more 
inducements  are  there  for  a first-rate  master,  and  the  more  means  to  employ  first-rate 
masters.  The  school,  even  with  that  attendance,  would  be  scarcely  such  as  to  be  an  induce- 
ment to  a man  to  remain,  without  looking  to  a better  one,  such  as  Dr.  Graham  got,  who 
went  to  Enniskillen. 

284.  You  will  admit  that  a fair  income  would  be  derived  from  twenty-four  boarders  and 
fifty-six  day  pupils?— I don’t  exactly  know.  I should  think  there  Avould. 

285.  Do  you  think  that  endowing  schools  largely  is  of  advantage? — As  a general 
principle,  I _ think  very  large  endowments  are  not  desirable.  I think  there  would  be  a 
temptation,  if  schools  were  very  largely  endoAved : according  to  human  nature  there  might 
be  a liability  to  be  careless  about  the  number  of  pupils,  if  the  master  Avas  certain  of  a good 
income.  I think  there  is  a medium ; a moderate  endoAvment  would  be  serviceable,  and  I 
think  that  too  large  an  endowment  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

i'  P^rm9;n — Could  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  school  that 
would  induce  boys -of  other  denominations  to  attend.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be 
desnable : — I think  it  Avould,  and  highly  desirable  that  all  denominations  should  be  there; 
and  I think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  whatever  is  the  cause  which  keeps  Roman 
Catholics  from  going  there  should  be  removed.  I cannot  imagine  the  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion there  may  be ; I do  not  say  it  is,  but  it  may  be  that  Roman  Catholics  will  not  feel  satisfied 
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to  liave  their  children  at  schools  where  there  is  a Protestant  ecclesiastic,  or  Protestant 
clergyman  conducting ; but  at  the  same  time,  I acknowledge  that  as  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  school,  and  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  sending  them,  from  any  grounds  of  apprehension  of  interference 
with  their  religious  principles.  Roman  Catholics  are  free  to  attend  it ; they-  have  attended 
it,  and  had  no°reason  to  complain.  I think  if  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  usher — and  if 
there  was  an  endowment,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a Roman 
Catholic  usher  to  give  confidence  to  all  parties,  not  that  I have  any  doubt  at  all  about  it 
without  such  an  usher. 

2-87.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  classical  school  in  Waterford  to  which  Roman  Catholics 
g0  ? — Dr.  O’Brien’s  school  is  a classical  school ; it  is  called  the  college. 

288.  Is  that  for  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? — I 
have  understood  it  is ; but  I cannot  say  it  is  exclusively  so. 

289.  [ John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Waterford. — It  is  partly  a school  for  persons 
intended  for  holy  orders,  and  partly  a lay  school ; there  a,re  lay  pupils  there.  . 

290.  Dr.  Andrews. — Can  you  say  to  what  extent  it  is  taken  advantage  of  by  Roman 
Catholics? — I cannot.  I was  educated  myself  at  Dr.  Graham’s. 

291.  Chairman. — Was  there  any  Roman  Catholic  among  the  masters  in  Dr.  Graham’s 
school  when  you  were  there  ? — No,  my  Lord.] 

292.  Dr.  Andreios. — I see  in  the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  mention  of  £125  a-year  to 
the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter  by  Dr.  Downes.  Is  there  any  portion  of  that  endowment  for 
education? — No,  except  the  £15  Irish  for  this  exhibition,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  poor 
rates.  That  £15  a year  is  paid  by  the  Bishop  and  Dean.  The  Bishop  and  Dean  are  trustees 
of  that  exhibition ; the  student  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Dean — 
if  the  latter  be  non-resident,  the  next  resident  member  of  the  chapter — the  master  of  the 
Latin  school,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Downes,  or  the  greater  part  of  them.  There  is  no 
Recorder  of  Waterford,  and  the  Mayor,  since  the  reformed  corporation  came  in,  does  not 
vote,  so  that  it  rests  with  the  Bishop  and  Dean,  and  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the 
executor  of  Dr.  Downes’  will.  If  the  Dean  be  non-resident,  the  Precentor  would  have  a vote. 

293.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  is  it  that  the  Mayor  has  no  vote? — I think  the  mayor  has  still 
a right  to  vote.  I was  confounding  this  with  another  establishment  which  is  an  exclusively 
Protestant  school.  I dare  say  the  Mayor  could  vote  in  this. 

294.  [ John  O'Brien , Esq.,  the  Town  Clerk — I don’t  think  he  does.] 

295.  1 know  he  did  not,  for  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  we  adjudicated  upon 
the  exhibition  three  years  ago,  and  granted  it  to  a pupil  in  the  school.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  the  Bishop  and  I alone  met,  and  decided  between  the  two  candidates,  and  in  favour 
of  the  one  who  enjoys  the  exhibition. 

296.  [Mr.  Stephens. — What  was  the  title  of  the  Corporation? 

297.  John  O'Brien , Esq. — Before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  title  of 
the  corporation  was  “The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Citizens  of  the  county  of  the- city  of 
Waterford.”] 

298.  There  is  a sum  of  £50  that  goes  to  Trinity  College.  Out  of  the  £320,  we  pay 
£50,  Irish,  to  Trinity  College  for  Downes’  premium  in  the  university. 

299.  [John  C.  Alcoc/c,  Esq I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  3rd 

and  4th  Vic.,  chap.  108,  sec.  102  (the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Act),  in  connexion 
with  what  I have  already  stated.] 

The  Venerable  Robert  Bell,  Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  examined. 

300.  Our  school  here  is  worked  at  a very  great  disadvantage,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
want  of  exhibitions ; but  it  still  holds  its  plac\very  high  indeed  in  this  country. 

301.  Mr.  Stephens. — Supposing  that  exhibitions  were  granted  to  this  school,  what  would 

be  the  increase  of  boarders?— I cannot  possibly  form  a conjecture,  except  a most  general 
one.  I know  it  is  a great  temptation  to  persons,  particularly  to  persons  with  moderate 
means,  who  have  clever  boys,  to  select  schools  where  there  are  exhibitions;  and  there  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  my  own  knowledge, _ clever  boys  whose  parents  are  m 
moderate  circumstances,  who  are  sent  to  Royal  schools  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  exhibi- 
tions ; of  course  they  naturally  give  a preference  to  schools  within  their  own  reach 
possessing  the  same  advantages.  . . . . 

302.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  certain  situations  in-  the  army  and 

the  navy,  and  in  the  civil  service,  given  to  the  boys  who  answered  best  ? — Very  great, 
indeed.  . . 

303.  Would  not  that  be  much  better  than  exhibitions,  especially  as  the  money  for  exhi- 
bitions would  be  saved  for  general  education? — That  is  something  in  the  nature  of  exhibitions. 
I have  not  thought  sufficiently  of  the  way  it  should  be  done,  but  I think  it  desirable,  that 
honors  and  situations,  if  it  could  be  possibly  done,  should  be  thrown  open  to  pupils  in  all 
schools.  I do  not  know  the  nature  of  exhibitions  sufficiently  to  speak  of  them. 

304.  Supposing  a certain  number  of  commissions  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  so  many 
appointments  in  India  and  the  civil  service  were  granted,  and  that  the  boys  who  answered 
best  at  some  public  examination  in  Dublin  were  to  be  selected  for  them,  would  that  have 
a beneficial  effect? — I think  it  would  be  a very  great  stimulus,  and  that  it  would  be 
found  so  here;  it  would  be  of  very  great  importance.  At  present,  so  far  as  I know,  there 
is  nothing  in  that  way,  but  those  different  exhibitions  connected  with  the  Royal  schools. 
I know  instances — indeed  I have  a relative  of  my  own,  not  in  very  affluent  circumstances, 
who  would  naturally  have  sent  his  son  to  a school  within  reach,  but  who  was  glad  to  send 
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him  to  a Royal  school,  in  which  he  carried  away  an  exhibition  of  £50  a year  for  five  years. 
It  is  plain  that  is  a great  advantage  to  a parent,  and  it  throws  boarders  into  such  schools. 

305.  Would  not  the  advantages  be  much  greater,  if  a proportion  of  public  offices  were 
thrown  open  to  public  competition  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

306.  Would  it  be  of  greater  advantage  than  exhibitions? — I think  both  mio-ht  be  done: 
and  if  one  were  to  choose  between  the  two,  I doubt  not  but  what  you  sugo-est  would  be  more 
advantageous. 

307.  In  the  city  of  Waterford  would  it  not  be  of  greater  advantage  ? — It  would  be  very 
great.  The  only  point  I was  anxious  to  call  attention  to  was  the  disadvantage  at  which  an 
admirably  conducted  school  is  placed  with  reference  to  similar  educational  establishments ' 
having  exhibitions. 

308.  Supposing  public  offices  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  would  not  Dr. 
Price’s  school  be  on  a footing  with  any  other  school? — In  reference  to  the  offices  it 
would. 

309.  Supposing  public  offices  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  and  that  Dr. 

Price’s  schoolhouse  was  removed  to  a better  locality,  with  gardens  and  fields  about  it,  do  you 
not  think  the  number  of  pupils  would  be  so  much  increased  that  Dr.  Price  would  have 
a very  good  income?— That  depends  upon  so  many  contingencies  that  I could  hardly 
. answer.  J 

310.  Dr.  Price  has  twelve  boarders,  and  you  say  if  the  school  had  exhibitions  the 
number  of  boarders  would  be  considerably  increased  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

311.  Then  the  exhibitions  would  not  increase  the  number  of  boarders? What  the 

increase  of  boarders  might  be  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  that  I really  cannot  tell 
what  the  result  would  be.  J 

312.  Then,  supposing  that  exhibitions  were  granted,  you  cannot  say  that  the  number  of 

boarders  would  be  increased  ? — It  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  I do  not  know  that  any  one 
could  answer  that.  J 

313.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  giving  exhibitions  if  the  number  of  boarders  were  not 
increased  ? — I think  one  may  speak  generally  without  presuming  to  say  the  particular  amount 
of  increase  that  would  take  place  in  any  particular  school  in  Ireland. 

314.  To  what  circumstance  is  it  attributable  that  the  Armagh  school  has  more  or  less 
boys  from  Waterford  than  the  Enniskillen  school?— I think  anybody  may  answer  for  it  that 
if  a school  is  placed  more  upon  a level  with  other  educational  establishments  it  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  success  of  that  school. 

315.  You  have  no  doubt  the  schools  would  be  benefited  by  exhibitions? I think  so. 

316.  If  the  school  be  benefited,  would  not  Dr.  Price’s  income  be  increased?— I think 

so.  If  the  number  of  pupils  were  greatly  increased,  I suppose  his  income  would  be  greatly 
increased.  ° J 


317.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  we  to  take  it  as  your  opinion  that,  generally  speaking  the 
schools  would  be  benefited  by  the  foundation  of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  them  ?— Yes. 

318.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  the  only  improvement  you  would  suggest  in  the  Waterford' 
endowed  school  is,  its  having  exhibitions  attached  to  it?— 1 agree"  with  those  who  have 
already  stated  that  they  think  the  emoluments  of  the  foundation  here  are  verv  insufficient 
tor  a respectable  master.  I think  Dr.  Price  is  more  anxious  to  have  his  school  on  a good 
tooting  -able  to  take  its  place  with  other  schools  in  the  country— than  for  the  mere  addition 
that  would  be  made  to  his  income. 


319.  Chairman.— Has  any  gentleman  any  observation  to  address  to  tile  Commissioners 
with  reference  to  this  school  ? 


Key.  William  John 


Rev.  William  John  Price , ll.d.,  re-examined. 

320.  I wish  to  suggest,  that  oven  although  exhibitions  were  given  to  the  schools  unless  the 
endowments  were  in  some  degree  equalized,  they  would  not  be  on  equal  terms  with  a school 
having  more  means  of  providing  good  masters. 

it  kf1  Ml'  Slej>/iens'  l£  not  an  advantage  to  have  prizes  for  professions  ?— Of  course 
322.  Then  ought  it  not  to  be  the  same  in  schools? — Yes. 

els'  Cr??iht  n0t  t0  le  ?rizes  for  schoolmasters  as  in  other  professions ?— Certainly 
324.  ft  the  endowments  were  equalized,  then  the  state  of  tilings  would  be  different  so  fai- 
ns legal ds  schoolmasters,  from  the  state  of  things  m other  professions  ?— If  the  exhibitions 
were  thrown  open,  of  course  all  schools  could  not  in  the  same  degree  compete  for  them  with- 
out the  same  adv  outages.  1 or  instance,  if  one  school  had  £500  a-year,  and  the  other  had 
the  other™'™  ’ “ qmt°  CTld0nt  *•»  tlle  one  sell<Kl1  have  great  advantage  over 


325.  Still  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  master  who  had  nothing,  to  conduct  his 
?yem?Ll™dtbt  S™“  “ ‘he  sehoi  haiTng  £500 

q,,.8»b'  ?r'  .™del'st00lJ,’  -T0nr  P“P"saI  to  have  an  additional  endowment 

foi  the  mastei  is  to  enable  lnm  to  employ  a better  class  of  assistant  teachers?—!  think 
in  the  Hist  place,  the  endowment  is  required  to  secure  a respectable  man  • secondly  to’ 
tW  HSiThol”'1”®  C°mPetC"t  aS*‘antS-  Alest  men  XS’fm- 


327.  Mr.  Stephens — Then  the  effect  \ 
effect  of  exhibitions  at  present,  and  of 
private  schools. 


vould  be  to  destroy  private  schools  ? — I think  the 
endowments,  must  operate  more  or  less  against 
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' 328.  Suppose  vou  hacl  four  exhibitions,  and  that  the  master  had  an  endowment  of  £300 
a-yearj  would  not  the  effect  be  to  destroy  private  enterprise?— No;  for  those  persons  who 
would  be  aspiring  to  such  places,  something  would  be  held  out  to  them  to  attain  the  places. 

329.  You  are  now  speaking  of  a supposed  equality  ? — I merely  said  the  schools  would 
not  be  in  an  equal  position  if  they  had  not  equal  advantages. 

[The  evidence  as  to  Waterford  Corporation  Free  School,  is  continued  at  page  2,2.] 


Kilmeaden  School 

330.  Secretary. — The  only  other  case  with  respect  to  which  a notice  has  been  directed 
to  the  Commissioners  for  public  inquiry  is  that  of  the  school  at  Kilmeaden.  I commence 
by  statin"-  the  documentary  evidence  the  Commissioners  have  before  them.  The  first  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Ireland,  1835,  p.  6C.  A day-school  kept  by  Anne  Sloane.  Sources  of  support:  stationery 
from  the  Kildare-place  Society;  from  Mrs.  Christmas  and  other  persons,  £12  annually;  a 
house,  playground,  and  payments  of  children.  The  number  of  pupils  males,  64 ; females, 
86.  Average  attendance  increasing.  Kind  of  instruction  for  the  girls:  reading,  writing, 
plain  and  fancy  needlework.  In  consequence  of  reference  being  made  in  the  papers  to  a 
house  and  plot  of  ground,  the  school  was  put  upon  the  list;  and  a letter  has  been  received 
on  the  subject  from  the  Rev.  John  Bourke,  the  Vicar  of  Kilmeaden,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
property  on  which  the  school  is  situated  has  been  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
and  that  the  purchaser  is  endeavouring  to  break  the  lease  under  which  the  school-ground 
is  held,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  it  and  put  it  under  rent.  He  says  he  has-  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  contesting  the  matter,  and  has  succeeded  up  to  the  present  ; but  as 
new  proceedings  have  been  taken,  he  would  be  glad  to  get  advice  and  assistance  from  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  could  be  given.  To  this  letter  the  Commissioners  replied  that  the 
land  constituted  an  endowment.  He  makes  a return  [the  return  is  read],  stating  22 
perches  of  land,  a house  built  in  1824,  and  £200  expended  on  the  premises.  Income  of 
the  master,  £25.  I have  examined  the  Reports  of  1825  and  1826,  but  from  the  date  of 
the  lease  (1824)  under  which  the  ground  is  held,  I find  it  is  subsequent  to  the  collection  of 
information  contained  in  the  Reports ; but  I can  state  the  general  practice  that  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  these  schools — the  general  practice  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Kildare-place 
Society  schools,  but  those  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund,  and  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice.  From  these  three  sources  grants  were  made  for  build- 
ing schools  from  1816  to  1824.  There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1810  (30  Geo. 
III.  ch.  33,  §1)  to  enable  parties  to  grant  land  for  schools.'  I believe  the  general  practice 
was  to  have  leases  made  of  the  ground.  The  Commissioners  have  had  a lease  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund  before  them,  and  from  the  recitals  it  would  appear  that  those. leases 
were  made  in  pursuance  of  that  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  question  of  law  raised  m this 
case  would  turn  mainly,  on  the  validity  of  the  lease  so  made.  That  is  all  the  information 
the  Commissioners  have  on  . the  subject. 


The  Rev.  John  Bourke  examined. 

331. '  I have  nothing  more  to  state  than  what  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Commissioners, 
except  that  I may  observe  there  was  no  notice  from  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  served 
on  the  trustees,  or  on  me  as  patron  of  the  school.  In  the  rental  under  which  the  property 
was  sold  there  is  a false  return  relative  to  the  school.  It  is  there  returned  that  this  was 
held  under  a tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

332.  Dr.  Andrews. — Y our  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  lease  being  an  improper  or 


illegal’ one,’ but  in  consequence  of  the  property  having  been  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  described  as  being  held  under  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  r— -1  recisely.  . 

399  rr1' — —as  no  notice  served  upon  you  prior  to  the  sale?  No  notice  of  any  kind. 

. Qraves. — What  is  the  extent  of  ground  ?— Three  roods  and  some  perches. 
rews.— How  long  is  it  since  the  sale  took  place  m the  Incumbered  Estates 
two  years  ago.  , „ ^ , ,,  , . ,n 

application  been  made  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  on  the  subject?— 
• was  served  with  a demand  for  £6,  a year’s  rent.  I resisted  that  demand. 
i..  *1 . u.  wsnt  to  the  assizes.  There  was  a record, 


333.  There  was’ no'notioe  served  upon  you  prior  to  the  sale?— No  notice  of  any  k 

334.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  is  the  extent  of  ground  ?— Three  roods  and  some  perches. 

335.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  long  is  it  since  the  sale  took  place  l 
Court? — About  two  years  ago. 

336.  Has  any  appl' 

My  schoolmaster  was  serveu  wuh  «.  ucmauu  ..  j — - ~ — -•  . 

The  case  was  brought  to  the  quarter  sessions;  it  went  to  the  assizes.  There  was  a record, 
and  I succeeded  in  defeating  the  attempt,  but  not  upon  the  merits.  _ It  was  dismissed  on  a 
point ; but  now  the  purchaser  has  served  us  with  a notice  to  quit,  with  a view  to  break  the 

° 337.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commissioners  on  the  subject?— No. 

338.  What  is  the  name  of  the  estate? — Ballyduffe. 

[The  Commissioners  having  consulted — ] 

The  Rev.  John  Bourke  sworn  and  examined. 

889.  Dr.  Andrews.— Are  you  rector  of  the  parish?— I am  Vicar  of  Kilmeaden 
340.  Have  you  the  lease  under  which  the  land  belonging  to  the  school  is  held.  les, 
here  it  is.  [Hands  in  the  lease.] 


Waterford. 

Waterford  Corpora- 
tion Free  School. 
Key.  William  John 


Kilmeaden  School. 

Documentary 

Evidence. 


Kev.  John  Bourke. 


Ecv.  John  Bourkd 
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Wateeporo. 


Eev.  John  Bourke. 


341.  It  is  held  by  trustees  at  present,  acting  under  that  lease? — Yes  ; one  of  the  trus- 
tees is  dead,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  John  Malcolmson,  of  this  town. 

342.  How  long  have  you  been  vicar  of  the  parish? — Since  1837. 

343.  Was  that  school  in  existence  when  you  came  to  the  parish  ? — It  was. 

344.  And  does  it  still  continue  as  a school  ? — It  has  been  so  since  I became  vicar.  Mrs. 
Christmas,  who  was  then  patroness,  built  rooms  for  the  master  and  mistress  at  the  end  of 
the  original  sclioolhouse,  upon  the  same  site. 

345.  That  school  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

346.  Has  any  difference  taken  place  lately  with  reference  to  the  school? — No. 

347.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken? — Yes;  proceedings  have  been  taken  to  dispos- 
sess the  trustees  of  the  school. 

348.  What  were  these  proceedings  ? Have  you  copies  of  the  documents  relating  to 
them? — My  solicitor  has  them. 

349.  Was  there  an  ejectment  ? — There  was  a civil  bill  ejectment.  We  were  called  upon 
to  pay  a year’s  rent,  in  the  first  instance,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  it.  Since  that  there 
has  been  a notice  to  quit  served  upon  us. 

350.  What  was  the  rent  claimed  ? — Six  pounds. 

351.  You  consider  that  not  properly  payable  under  the  reservation  in  the  lease,  and 
you  refused  to  pay  it  ? — Just  so. 

352.  And  the  ejectment  proceedings  were  for  that? — Yes;  and  the  trustees  succeeded 
in  defeating  that ; and  now  there  is  a new  process  resorted  to,  of  serving  us  with  a notice 
to  quit. 

353.  Have  you  any  objection  to  let  us  have  a copy  of  the  lease? — Not  the  slightest. 

354.  Have  you  any  other  document  in  connexion  with  these  proceedings? — No. 

355.  Had  you  heard  the  property  was  sold  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court? — Yes. 

356.  Are  you  aware  of  any  notice  having  been  served,  with  reference  to  these  premises, 
upon  the  trustees  or  upon . yourself? — None  upon  me;  and  the  trustee  told  me  no  notice 
was  served  upon  him. 

357.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  was  the  other  trustee? — Mr.  Hardum. 

358.  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  has  acted  as  your  solicitor  ? — Mr.  Delandre;  he  has  copies  of 
the  documents  connected  with  the  suit. 

359.  Mr.  Stephens Will  you  ask  him  to  attend  here? — I will.  I saw  him  before  I 

came  here,  and  he  told  me  that  the  purchaser  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  had  been 
the  manager  of  the  property,  and  was  fully  aware  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  property. 

360.  Was  he  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  school? — Quite  so. 

361.  Who  was  the  petitioner  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court? — It  appears  the  purchase 
has  been  made  by  the  trustees,  or  in  the  name  of  the  trustees.  The  mortgagee,  was  Mr. 
M'Cance. 

362.  Have  you  any  additional  information  to  communicate?— No. 

[For  continuation  of  evidence  respecting  Kilmeaden  school,  see  page  24.] 


Waterford  Corpora-  WATERFORD  CORPORATION  FREE  SCHOOL — (continued'). 

tionFree  School—  con.  v J 

J.  L.  Hickey,  Esq.  J.  L.  Hickey,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Diocese,  examined. 


363,  Bishop  Downes’  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  in  Dublin.  I produce  a 
book  containing  a copy  of  that  will  made  for  local  purposes. 


Bishop  Milks' 
Bequest  to  Waterford 
Corporation  Free 
School. 

Very  Eev.  Edward 
Newenham  Hoare. 


The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Newenham  Hoare  further  examined. 

364.  I beg  to  observe  as  to  the  statement  which  I made  respecting  Bishop  Milles  having 
bequeathed  a sum  of  money  for  the  endowment  of  the  lecturership  of  St.  Olave’s — my 
authority  for  that  is  “ Ryland’s  History  of  Waterford,”  which  states — “ Bishop  Milles 
bequeathed  £266  13s.  4d.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  a lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s 
and  St,  Patrick's  churches. . The  Corporation,  with  whom  this  money  was  placed  at 
interest,  amply  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  donor  by  granting  an  allowance  of  £100  per 
annum  to  the  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  who  is  also  master  of  the  endowed  school.”  I stated 
the  sum  was  £600,  but  that  was  entirely  from  recollection ; it  is  £266.  Though  this  is  no 
authority,  being  a mere  printed  book,  giving  the  history  of  Waterford,  I may  observe, 
however,  it  is  generally  considered  correct;  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  proper  to  state  to  the 
Commissioners,  with  a view  to  their  instituting  inquiries  to  ascertain  what  foundation 
Hyland  had  for  that  statement,  so  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  endowment. 


Edward  Elliot,  Esq. 


Edward  Elliot,  Esq.,  examined. 


365.  That  legacy  was  never  accepted.  I was  solicitor  for  Mr.  Price,  and  I found  it 
necessary;  at  one  time  to  investigate  the  Corporation  books ; and  I ascertained,  by  a minute 
of  council  in  the  year  1742,  they  declined  to  receive  it,  as  the  executor,  the  R'ev.  T.  Milles 
had  declared  his  intention  of  deducting  from  the  legacy  £139,  due  to  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford  for  dilapidations.  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  a copy  of  Dr.  Milles’  will.  The 
Corporation  books  contain  the  following  extract  from  it,  under  date  the  21st  of  December, 
^742:~“  YhvTeas’ 1 paid  t0  the.  executors  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  at  my  first  coming  to  the  see,  the  sum  of 
£533  65.  8 d.,  being  two-third  parts  of  £800,  said  and  certified  to  have  been  by  him  laid  out 
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and  expended  in  repairing  of - the  Episcopal  House  at  Waterford,  according  to  an  Act  of  Waterford. 

Parliament,  made  in  tliis  kingdom  of  Ireland,  one  moiety  of  which  sum  of  £533  6s.  8 d.,  BisliooMlles' 

viz.,  £266  13s.  4 d.,  is  to  be  repaid  to  me,  my  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  by  Bequest  to  Waterford 

my  successors,  according  as  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Parliament  (special  reference  being  had  Corporation  Free 

thereto)  it  is  in  that  case  enacted  and  provided.  Now,  I do  give  and  bequeath  the  afore-  School. 

said  sum  of  £266  13s.  4 cl.,  when  recovered,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Edward  Elliot,  Esq. 

the  city  of  Waterford,  in  trust,  that  the  yearly  interest  thereof  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  to  a 

clergyman,  who  shall  be  nominated,  appointed,  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford 

and  Lismore  for  the  time  being,  to  read  prayers  and  to  preach  the  morning  and  afternoon 

lecture  on  Sundays,  in  St.  Olave’s  Church,  within  the  city  of  Waterford.  And  if  it  should 

so  happen  that  the  said  lecture  should  drop,  or  that  the  lecturer  should  not  be  nominated, 

appointed,  and  licensed  by  the  said  bishop  for  the  time  being,  I do,  in  this  case,  then  give 

and  bequeath  the  yearly  interest  of  the  said  £266  13s.  4 d.,  to  be  paid  half-yearly  as  aforesaid, 

by  the  said  Corporation,  to  the  minister  who  shall  officiate  in  reading  of  prayers  and 

preaching,  &c.,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Patrick,  within  the  city  of  Waterford.;  and  if  the 

city  of  Waterford  should  refuse  to  accept  the  above  sum,  on  the  conditions  before  specified, 

I then  give  and  bequeath  the  said  sum  of  £266  13s.  4 d.  unto  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Pocock,  Doctor  of  Laws.”  I find  the  following  minute  of  council,  under  date  the  21st  of  April, 

1742: — “Upon  reading  a letter,  dated  at  London,  January  5th,  1741,  and  signed  Jeremiah 
Milles,  and  directed  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  relating  to  the  legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  to  the  Corporation  of  Waterford, 
it  is  unanimously  resolved  that  this  city  will  accept  of  said  legacy  of  £266  13s.  4 d.,  for  the 
use  mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  said  late  bishop,  at  the  rate  of  £5  interest  for  each  £100 
yearly,  the  interest  to  commence  from  the  day  that  said  legacy  is  paid  to  said  Corporation.” 

Upon  the  faith  of  it  they,  in  the  same  year,  appointed  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilson,  as  lecturer 
of  St.  Olave’s.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  following  minute  appears : — “ And  whereas, 
the  Rev.  Terence  Milles,  the  executor  in  the  said  will  named,  refuses  to  pay  the  said 
whole  legacy  of  £266  13s.  4 d.  to  this  board,  for  the  uses  in  the  said  will  mentioned, 
insisting  to  deduct  thereout  a sum  of  £139  5s.  1 \d-,  due  for  dilapidations  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  Waterford.  It  is,  therefore,  unanimously  resolved  that  tins  board  shall,  and  do 
therefore  hereby  refuse  and  reject  the  receiving  of  the  said  legacy,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
do  therefore  hereby  decline  and  refuse  the  taking  upon  them  the  execution  of  the  said 
trust  in  the  said  will  mentioned.”  That  is  all  that  appears  in  the  Corporation  books  on  the 
subject;  I mention  this  lest  the  Commissioners  should  be  led  into  any  useless  investigation. 

366.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  far  back  do  your  searches  extend? — We  come  to  1669,  and  Waterford  Corpora- 
find  that  Andrew  Coulter  was  elected  master,  at  £20  per  annum.  With  reference  to  the  tionFree  School— con. 
endowed  school,  I find  in  1673,  “ the  taxes  of  the  schoolhouse  (which  appears  to  have  been 

the  property  of  the  Corporation),  standing  on  the  site  of  the  new  bishop’s  palace,  ordered  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  council  funds.”  There  is  an  entry  that  in  1686  leave  of  absence  was 
allowed  to  the  Rev  Andrew  Coulter  for  twelve  months,  on  the  terms  of  providing  an  usher, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  bishop.  In  1687  the  Rev.  Lewis  Alcoclc  was  appointed  master. 

There  are  a series  of  minutes  relative  to  the  house.  Our  object,  in  the  suit  for  which  I 
made  the  search,  was  to  show  that  the  house  was  part  of  the  endowment,  and  therefore 
our  searches  were  for  the  purpose  of  showing'.that  thejCOrporation  had  repaired  this  building 
for  the  use  of  the  master.  I find  a chimney  ordered  to  be  built,  and  the  floor  of  the 
schoolroom  directed  to  be  repaired.  In  1753,  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Jessop  was  elected  master; 
in  1775  £10  was  added  to  his  salary,  which  raised  it  to  £50  per  annum,  at  which  it  has 
continued  ever  since.  The  first  mention  I find  of  a salary  to  the  preacher  of  St.  Olave’s 
is  the  30th  of  March,  1728.  It  says— “ Resolved— That  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Barber,  as  preacher  of  St.  Olave’s,  be  increased  from  £10  to  £20  per  annum.” 

367.  Mr.  Stephens Did  you  find  any  maps  or  surveys  of  the  corporation  property?— No, 

I only  found  the  books;  I had  no  right. to  look  for  more. 

368.  Do  you  know  whether  any  are  in  existence? — I cannot  say.  On  the  19th  of  June, 

1764,  the  Rev.  A.  Sterling  appointed  Lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  at  a salary  of  £30  per 
annum.  The  1st  of  September,  1766,  I find  the  Rev.  S.  Jessop,  master  of  the  endowed 
school,  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s ; and  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  character 
for  piety,  an  additional  salary  of  £20  per  annum  allowed  him,  which  raised  the  lecturership 
to  £50,  at  which  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

369.  Give  the  first  date  as  to  the  lecturership  ?— The  first  date  is  1742,  with  respect  to 
the  lecturership. 

370.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  entry?—”  The  29  th  of  the” [the  month  was  blotted 

on  the  books]  “ 1742,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilson  appointed  Lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  at  a 
salary  of  £20  a year.”  Then  comes  the  entry,  which  I read,  of  the  refusal  to  accept  the 
trust. 

371.  Confine  yourself  to  the  endowed  school  and  the  lectureship. — There  are  various 
entries  denoting  the  appointment  of  different  masters,  till  we  come  to  1753,  when  the  Rev.  S. 

Jessop  was  elected  master,  at  the  usual  salary;  and  by  a minute  dated  in  1775.,  £10  was  added 
to  the  salary,  which  raised  it  to  £50  per  annum,  at  which  it  has  ever  since  continued.  We  then 
come  to  the  3rd  of  January,  1774,  when  the  two  offices  of  Latin  master  and  lecturer  were 
consolidated.  “ Resolved  unanimously — That  the  said . offices  of  Latin  master  and  lecturer  be 
consolidated,  and  that  they  shall  for  the  future  go  together,  as  a provision  for  the  master  of 
the  said  Latin  school  for  the  time  being.”  The  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes  was  then  appointed. 

“ Resolved  unanimously — That  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes,  in  the  said  recommendation  men- 
tioned (from  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin),  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  master 
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of  the  said  Latin  school,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Rev.  S.  Jessop 
resigned,  at  the  yearly  salary  of  £100  sterling,  in  the  whole  and  at  the  usual  emoluments 
belonging  thereto  respectively.”  In  1794  the  school  was  removed  from  Lady’s-lane  to  the 
present  site  in  Stephen-street.  “ About  the  year  1794  the  school  was  removed  from  Lady’s- 
lane  to  its  present  site  in  Stephen-street,  at  which  place  a house,  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,  was  assigned  as  the  residence  of  the  master,  and  a school-room,  dormi- 
tories, Ac.,  were  built  on  a vacant  space  immediately  adjoining,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.'1 On  the  1st  of  October,  1816,  the  Corporation,  by  a resolution  of  this  date,  granted 
the  master  of  the  endowed  school,  for  the  time  being,  £20  per  annum  of  the  then  currency, 
to  be  expended  in  premiums  for  distribution.  In  1826  the  Rev.  "William  Price  died,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Graham  was  appointed.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1836,  the  Rev.  William  John  Price 
was  appointed.  Matters  so  continued  till  the  new  Corporation  came  in ; and  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1843,  they  passed  the  following  resolution: — “That  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Act,  this  council  resolve  unanimously  against  paying  the  salary  of  Mr.  Price 
as  master  of  the  endowed  school,  allowances  for  premiums  for  same,  and  the  taxes  as 
heretofore- paid  of  the  endowed  school.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  we  took  the -pro 
ceeding  by  mandamus  to  enforce  the  salary.  We  obtained  that.  We  also  claimed  the  house 
which  the  masters  had  always  enjoyed  rent  free,  and  even  the  taxes  had  been  paid  for 
them. 

372.  What  became  of  the  mandamus? — The  Corporation  struck,  and  gave  us  a bond  for 
the  salary,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a money  payment  contemplated  by  the  statute. 

373.  What  became  of  the  bond? — Dr.  Price  has  it. 

374.  Did  he  make  an  affidavit  in  support  of  the  application  for  the  mandamus? — "Yes. 

375.  Was  the  judgment  of  the  court  reported  ? — I think  it  was. 

376.  Was  the  rule  made  absolute? — I am  almost  certain  it  was. 

377.  Will  you  hand  in  the  bond  and  the  affidavit  in  support  of  the  application  for  the  man- 
damus ? — I have  an  attested  copy  of  the  affidavit  [document  is  handed  in]  ; I have  also  an 
attested  copy  of  the  searches  in  the  Corporation  books,  and  of  the  resolution  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  1843.  [These  documents  are  also  handed  in.] 

378.  Dr.  Andrew s — Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  the  school  in  Lady’s-lane — what 
became  of  the  premises  there? — The  Bishop’s  palace  is  on  the  site. 

379.  Was  that  made  over  to  the  Corporation  by  the  bishop? — I am  almost  certain  it  was 
rented. 

380.  Were  both  Lady’s-lane  and  the  site  of  the  present  school  Corporation  property  ? — 
The  site  of  the  present  school  was  Corporation  property.  A house  stood  upon  the  former 
ground  which  they  rented,  and  the  Corporation  paid  the  rent,  and  they  then  transferred 
the  school  to  the  property  in  Stephen-street. 

381.  Mr.  Stephens. — Will  the  corporate  records  give  additional  information? — They  gave 
me  as  little  information  as  they  could,  and  naturally  enough,  for  I was  generally  opposed 
to  them. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Waterford  Corporation  Free  School,  see  next  page.] 


Kilmeaden  School — (continued). 

382.  I may  observe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourke  fell  into  an  error  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  about  the  Kilmeaden  School.  The  petition  for 
the  sale  was  presented  by  Mr.  M'Cance,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  beyond  the  general 
knowledge  that  so  and  so  were  the  tenants.  He  gave  no  instructions  whatever  to  the 
solicitor,  nor  had  he  any  means  of  obtaining  the  information.  Mr.  Langly,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  knew  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  either  he  or  his  bailiff  furnished  the  information 
to  Newman  and  M'Cance.  Mr.  M'Cance  stated  to  me  most  distinctly  that  he  gave  no 
information  whatever  on  the  subject.  When  the  property  was  purchased,  the  schedule 
annexed  to  the  deed  recited  as  to  the  National  School,  “no  rent;  tenancy  from  year  to 
year.”  We  found  a post-office  upon  it,  and  some  portion  of  ground  attached.  The  pur- 
chasers were  originally  the  trustees  of  Mr.  M‘Cance.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  get  some 
equivalent  for  this,  and  they  took  proceedings  in  the  civil  bill  court,  in  order,  if  they  could, 
to  establish  a tenancy,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction.  But  it  could  not  be  tried] 
where  a question  of  title  arose,  in  the  assistant-barrister’s  court. 
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Waterford  (second  day),  17th  August,  1855. 


Waterford. 


preSent:— The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Kilmeaden  School — (continued). 

383.  Rev.  William  M‘Cance. — Will  your  Lordship  and  the  Commissioners  grant  me 
the  privilege  of  replying  to  statements  made  yesterday  respecting  me.  I conceive  it 
necessary  that  you  should  hear  what  I have  to  say  on  the  subject,  as  the  evidence  given 
yesterday  was  taken  down  ? 

384.  Chairman. — We  will  hear  you  before  the  rising  of  the  Court. 

385.  Dr.  Andrews. — It  may  save  trouble  and  unnecessary  statements  if  it  be  known 
what  exactly  was  done  in  this  case  yesterday.  It  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  the  state  and 
condition  of  endowed  schools ; it  is,  therefore,  right  for  us  to  receive  evidence  as  to 
endowments ; and  we  received  evidence  as  to  the  lease  under  which  the  premises  intended 
for  a school  at  Kilmeaden  are  held.  We  also  received  evidence  as  to  measures  that  were 
taken,  which,  if  successful,  would  interfere  with  the  endowment ; any  other  matter 
appearing  upon  our  notes  may  be  struck  out,  if  it  does  not  come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  our  Commission. 

386.  Chairman. — -Are  you  prepared  to  give  any  evidence  respecting  the  case  ?— What 
I intend  to  say  I conceive  to  be  evidence  respecting  the  Kilmeaden  school-house. 

387.  We  adjourn  the  case  for  the  present. 


KilmeadenSchool-con. 
Rev.  Wm.  M'Cance. 


Waterford  Corporation  Free  School— (continued). 

John  O’Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Waterford,  sworn  and  examined.  John  O'Brien,  Esq. 

388.  Chairman. — Are  you  prepared  to  hand  in  any  documents  relative  to  the  endowed 
school  of  Waterford  ? — I am,  my  Lord ; I hand  in  the  council  book  of  the  city  of 
Waterford,  beginning  the  29th  of  September,  1770;  I hand  in  the  council  book  of  the 
city  of  Waterford,  commencing  in  the  year  1662. 

389.  Mr.  Stephens. — Put  in  the  charter. — I have  not  got  it  here ; I could  not  get  a 
printed  copy.  I have  the  original  charter,  but  I did  not  think  you  required  it. 

390.  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  relating  to  the  schools  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

391.  Or  to  education? — No.  I hand  in  another  council  book  of  the  same  date  as 

392.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  is  the  distinction  between  them? — I think  one  is  a counter- 
part of  the  other.  This  is  another  council  book  commencing  in  the  year  1668. 

393.  Mr.  Stephens—  I presume  these  books  contain  passages  that  bear  upon  the  endowed 

schools? — I think  they  do;  but  it  would  be  impossible,  upon  the  short  notice  I got,  to 
make  search  for  the  entries.  . , , „ T,  . , 

394.  How  long  would  you  take  to  examine  these  books? — It  would  certainly  take  tour 

395.  I^am  anxious  to  see  all  corporate  documents  relating  to  the  schools  of  this 
town ?— We  have  no  entries  as  to  any  except  the  endowed  school;  I think  I will 
be  able  to  refer  you  to  the  extracts  in  those  book  ; I find  nothing  under  the  date  of  1662. 

I hand  in  the  council  book  commencing  in  the  year  1704,  and  read  from  that  “Then  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford,  directed  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor.”  _ , T , , .,  . 

396  Have  you  a book  with  the  date  1669? — I have  that  book  here  and  I hand  it  in. 

397!  Have  you  in  it  the  date  of  the  13th  January,  1669  ? — I have  that  date  before  me. 

398  Read  any  thing  in  it  that  relates  to  the  school?— “It  was  then  ordered,  upon  the 
petition  of  Andrew  Coulter,  Master  of  Arts,  that  he  be  presented  by  the  City  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  for  admission  to  the'  schoolmaster’s  place  of  the  free  school,  and  that  the  Mayor 
and  whom  he  please  to  take  along  with  him  do  speak  to  the  Lord  Bishop  about  his 

examination.”  . „ ,T  .i 

399.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  minute  of  that  having  been  doner — No;  there  is 
nothing  further  under  that  date.  The  next  entry  is  under  date  the  7th  of  October,  1695. 

400  Mr.  Stephens.— Turn  to  the  minute  of  the  27th  June,  1673— I have  it : Ordered, 
upon  the  petition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Coulter,  master  of  the  free  school,  that  he  be  freed 
of  taxes  in  the  future,  whereof  all  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  of  the  Holy  irrnity, 

and  all  other  applotters  and  collectors  of  such  taxes  are  to  take  notice.” 

401.  Turn  to  the  minute  of  the  15th  of  January,  1683. — I have  it : Concluded  that  Mr. 

Andrew  Coulter  shall  defend  the  charges  of  any  suit  of  law  that  shall  happen  between  said 
Coulter  and  Mr.  Daniel  Raye,  at  said  Coulter’s  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  relating  to 
said  Raye’s  patent  lately  granted  relating  to  the  free  school  of  this  city,  or  relinquish  said 
school.”  I think  the  next  entry  is  the  7th  of  October,  1695 : “ Upon  reading  a letter 
-from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  concluded  that  £10  sterling  per  annum  shall  be 
added  by  the  Corporation  to  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  for  the  space  of  three  yews  from 
his  entrance;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  France  is  recommended  by  his  Lordship,  and  that  he  have 
the  city’s  presentation  accordingly.”  ,,, 

402.  Turn  , to  the  28th  of  August,  1696.— I have  no  record  ot  any  council  on  that 

xu 
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day.  I have  no  minute  of  any  council  between  the  29th  of  June,  1696,  and  the  6th  of 
October,  1696. 

403.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Try  the  year  1695. — No  sir,  I have  no  council  under  that 
date.  The  days  of  the  week  are  not  given. 

404.  Try  the  same  month  in  1699. — I have  the  27th  of  August,  1698;  I have  the  6th 
of  August,  1697:  I have  no  entry  as  to  the  school  under  the  date  of  August  in  these  years. 

405.  What  is  the  next  entry  you  propose  to  read  ? — Fifteenth  December,  1704 : “ Then 
a letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford,  directed  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor,  together  with  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councilmen, 
of  the  City  of  Waterford,  was  opened,  and  is  as  follows  : — ‘ Waterford,  December  15,  1704. 
Gentlemen,— These  are  to  certify  to  you  that  the  Free  School  of  Waterford,  being  now 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  France,  it  belongs  to  you  now  to  nominate 
another  schoolmaster ; and  that  as  a fit  person  to  succeed  into  that  office,  I recommend  to 
you  Mr.  John  Fell:  which  is  submitted  to  you  by,  gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and 
humble  servant,  Nathaniel,  Waterford  and  Lismore.’  Then  the  following  resignation  was 
read,  viz. : ‘ I do  hereby  resign  my  title  to  the  Free  School  of  Waterford,  and  do  humbly 
desire  the  city  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  shall  think  fit.  Given  under  my  hand  this  16th  of 
December,  1704. — Thomas  France.’  Then  also  Mr.  John  Fell’s  petition  to  be  admitted 
to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  was  read ; and  the  question  being  put,  whether  the  said  Mr. 
John  Fell  shall  be  admitted  to  the  said  office,  it  was  passed  in  the  affirmative : ‘ Ordered, 
that  Mr.  John  Fell  have  the  presentation  of  the  Board  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  this 
city,  under  the  common  seal,  directed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Nathaniel,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  as  usual;  ” which  presentation  is  as  follows — 

406.  Chairman — Produce  the  conveyance  of  the  5th  of  December,  1742,  conveying 
the  site  of  the  new  school  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford. — I do  not  think  I have  that 
document. 

407.  Dr.  Andrews. — Make  a note  to  search  for  it. 

408.  Mr.  Stephens. — Look  at  the  order  of  the  council  dated  the  21st  of  December. — 
It  is  the  21st : “ It  is  unanimously  resolved  that  the  ground  on  which  the  new  school 
stands  in  the  church-yard  in  this  city.be  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  Charles,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  his  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, for  the  term  of  nine  thousand  years  from  the  date  hereof,  at  and  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  one  pepper-corn,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  May  yearly,  in  trust  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for  the  time 
being ; but  that  the  materials  now  standing  on  said  ground  be  forthwith  removed  towards 
building  another  school  elsewhere.” 

409.  Have  you  the  order  of  the  council  of  the  31st  of  January,  1774?— -I  have. 
“ Resolved,  that  this  board  will  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  the  house  assigned  to  Cornelius 
Bolton  and  Henry  Alcock,  Jun.,  Esqrs.,  in  trust  for  the  masters  of  the  Latin  school  in  this 
city,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  by  which  it  is  held  under  this  board  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Alexander  Boyd ; and  that  the  salaries  of  the  Latin  schoolmaster 
and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  shall  be  paid  in  cash ; and  that  Alderman  Bolton  do  acquaint 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gabriel  Stokes  with  the  same.” 

410.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  a copy  of  the  lease  there  referred  to  ? — I cannot  say.  It 
may  be  amongst  the  deeds.  There  are  four  or  five  thousand  leases  and  deeds. 

411.  Have  you  any  list  of  your  deeds  and  leases  ? — I have  a schedule  of  them. 

412.  Chairman. — Furnish  the  Commissioners  on  Monday  morning  with  any  entries 
you  find  on  these  books  relative  to  the  endowed  schools  ? The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  the 
power  of  appointing  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  will  come  down  here  to  visit 
schools  and  collect  information. 


Edward  Elliott,  Esq. 

413.  I hand  in  a document  containing  the  result  of  the  searches  made  in  the  Corporation 
^.ook®  fl,'on}j1.669  to  1839,  relative  to  the  endowed  schools.  [Hands  in  an  attested  copy  of 
the  affidavit  m support  of  the  application  for  a mandamus,  to  compel  the  Corporation  to 
Pf  ie  75*%,  of  JS8  school  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  the  salary.]  I also  hand  in  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Price,  for  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  then  Solicitor-General,  the 
conditional  order  for  the  mandamus  and  the  absolute  order. 

John  C.  Alcock,  Esq.,  examined. 

414.  Mr.  Stephens  asked  me  yesterday  for  a report  of  the  case  between  the  Rev  Dr 
Price  and  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  There  is  no  report  of  the  mandamns  case  that 
I can  trace,  hut  there  were  two  ejectment  cases.  At  the  first  trial  there  were  exceptions 
taken  by  the  defendant  s counsel  on  account  of  entries  in  the  Corporation  books  having 
been  admitted  m evidence,  and  on  other  grounds.  There  was  issued  a venire  de  novo  and 

o VS!  Wt  “ fel' the  Corporation  was  set  aside— (Iris h raw  Reports for  1846,  9 vol  page 
31°,  Mary  Term,  1848  ; Lessee  of  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  n.  the  Rev.W  Pricf) 
The  3 & 4 Viet  chap  108,  sec.  101,  which  I referred  to  yesterday,  is  a transcript  of  the 
corresponding  English  Act,  the  5 & 6 Wm.  IV.,  chap.  76.  The  same  difficulty  woffid  arise 
m both  countries.  A question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  this  section  was  intended  to 
save  tile  rights  of  existing  officers,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  a permanent  endowment  of  the 
seveial  institutions.  Tile  same  difficulty  arose  in  both  countries,  but  the  difficulty  would 
WiS  “Jreland.  I state  this  by  way  of  suggestion  in  reference  to  any 

legislation  that  may  be  on  the  subject.  Ton  will  observe  there  are  four  classes  of  institu- 
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tions  referred  to  in  the  Act.  It  is  manifest,  as  to  the  two  last,  hospital  and  alms-houses; 
that  the  bond  is  to  be  executed  to  the  trustees,  because  the  inmates  of  an  hospital  and  an 
alms-house  are  a fluctuating  body.  They  vary  everyday,  and  I suppose  it  would  not  he 
contended  that  the  endowment  ceased  either  by  the  death  of  one  or  every  one  of  the  inmates 
who  were  sick  at  the  time  the  bond  was  executed.  N or  do  I think  it  would  be  contended  that 
the  endowment  ceased  upon  the  death  of  the  trustees.  I would  say,  as  to  hospitals 
and  alihs-houses,  that  the  only  intelligible  construction  that  can  be  given  to  the  Act  is, 
that  the  endowments  were  intended  to  be  permanent.  Now,  if  as  to  these  two  classes  of 
institutions  in  the  category,  the  true  construction  of  the  Act  is,  that  the  endowments  were  to 
be  permanent,  I would  say,  that  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  the  endowments  for  churches  and 
schools  were  to  be  permanent,  and  therefore,  toties  quoties,  on  the  death  of  the  master  of 
the  school  or  the  minister,  it  would  be  imperative  on  the  Corporation  to  appoint  a 
Successor.  But  then  a great  difficulty  would  arise. 

415.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  Corporation  do  not  pretend  to  have  anjr  right  as  to  the  lec- 
turership of  St.  Olave’s ; and  if  they  had,  and  appointed  a person  to  be  master, 
not  in  holy  orders,  he  could  not  be  the  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  control  over  the  two  ? — The  provisions  to  which  I refer  says,  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  to  vote  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  appointments.  Then  we  come  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act,  and  there  is  an  express  provision  in  the  Irish  Munir 
cipal  Act,  that  where  any  of  the  Corporations  were  seized  of  advowsons,  they  should  sell 
them. 

416.  Mr.  Stephens. — There  is  no  advowson  in  this  case? — A provision  is  made  for 
the  case  of  an  incumbent  dying  before  the  sale,  the  clear  meaning  of  which  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  to  have  or  exercise  any  control  or  power  in  the  appointment  of  the 
successor.  This  power  is  given  to  the  bishop. 

417.  The  power  is  not  claimed  here  ? — If  the  office  of  master  became  vacant,  and  that 
the  Corporation  refused  to  appoint  a master,  certain  parties  would  apply  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  for  a mandamus,  to  compel  the  Corporation  to  do  so,  upon  the  construction  of 
these  Acts.  Then,  suppose  they  did  appoint  a person,  who,  upon  presenting  himself  to  the 
bishop,  would  not  receive  a licence  to  act,  a direct  conflict  at  once  arose. 

418.  Dr.  Andrews. — There  is  no  likelihood  of  that. 

John  O'Brien , Esq.  Town  Clerk,  examined. 

419.  I may  state  in  reference  to  that,  that  the  Corporation  have  been  advised,  that  the 
present  master,  Dr.  Price,  might  refuse  to  act  as  master,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  the  salary, 
his  salary  would  be  considered  compensation. 

420.  Dr.  Andrews. — We  have  to  deal  only  with  the  question  as  affecting  education  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  lectureship  of  St.  Olave’s. 


Bishop  Foy’s  School, 

[For  evidence  taken  this  day  as  to  this  school,  see  minutes  of  adjourned  court,  held  at 
Waterford  after  conclusion  of  circuit-.] 
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Waterford. 

Waterford  Corpora- 
tion Free  School. 
John  C.  Alcock,  Esq. 


John  O’Brien,  Esq. 


Bishop  Foy’s  School. 
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Wexford. 


Tate's  Endowment  for 
a School  at  Wexford, 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Robert  J.Crean, Esq., 
M.D. 


Wexford,  18th  August,  1855. 

. "Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Tate’s  Endowment  for  a School  at  Wexford. 

42 1 . Secretary. — The  only  communication  the  Commissioners  have  received,  in  pursuance 
of  the  public  notice,  is  one  from  the  Mayor  of  Wexford,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  Tate’s  Charity  for  Education  in  Wexford.  I now  proceed  to  read  the  information  that 
the  Commissioners  have  collected,  with  regard  to  this  endowment,  up  to  the  present.  In  the 
return  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland  of  the  names 
of  schools,  and  the  amount  of  funds  vested  in  them,  for  the  use  of  same,  which  has  been 
made  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
under  the  title  of  William  Tate,  donor,  I find — “three  per  cent,  stock,  £7,840  5s.  9d.; 
object  of  the  charity  and  county  where  situate,  school,  Wexford ; names  of  recipients  and 
local  trustees,  none  as  yet;”  and  “ by  half-yearly  investments  the  fund  has  accumulated 
to  £7,840  5s.  9 d.”  Observations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests: — “The  Mayor, 
Sheriff,  Rector,  and  Churchwardens  of  Wexford  are  the  local  trustees;  but  they  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  form  of  the  intended  school.”  The  usual  trustees’  circular  was  then 
addressed  to  the  Rector  and  Mayor  of  Wexford,  as  the  principal  trustees  named  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Bequests ; and  in  answer  to  that  a return  has  been  made  by  the  rector, 
stating  as  to  statutes  and  regulations,  nil;  endowments  from  land,  nil ; personal  property, 
nil ; salaries  and  appointment  of  master,  nil ; number  of  pupils,  nil.  And  there  is  an  obser- 
vation— “The  attested  copy  of  William  Tate’s  will,  and  other  documents,  as  well  as  the  funds 
arising  from  his  bequest,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests. 
The  trustees  agreed,  in  April,  1853,  to  take  ground  for  building,  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  an  eligible  site,  although  they  have  had  three  offers. — Signed,  Richard 
Waddy  Elgee,  Rector  of  Wexford.”  A return  was  received  from  the  Mayor  of  Wexford, 
stating,  “There  is  a will  of  William  Tate,  dated  12th  May,  1792;  and  the  codicil  thereto 
dated  the  15th  July,  1794.  Copy  probate  of  this  will  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland,  who  can  afford  full  information  respecting  same. 
The  principal  sum  is  £7,000  ; annual  proceeds,  £227  10s.  The  money  is  invested  in  the 
Government  funds.  This  sum  of  £7,000  is  composed  of  the  original  sum  devised  for 
charity  schools  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  by  the  will  and  codicil  of  William  Tate,  and  the 
accumulated  interest  or  dividends  thereon  since  testator’s  death  in  1794,  no  appropriation 
thereof  having  ever  been  made.  The  exact  amount  now  in  the  funds  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests.”  These  observations  are  endorsed  on  the 
return — “Testator  devised  the  interest  of  £1,000  to  the  Mayor,  Rector,  Sheriffs,  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  town  of  Wexford  to  pay  and  apply  same  in  the  purchase  of  bread, 
to  be  impartially  distributed  among  the  indigent  housekeepers  of  the  town  of  Wexford, 
without  any  distinction  of  religion,  every  Sabbath  day,  immediately  after  divine  sendee, 
for  ever.  The  present  or  past  mayors,  so  far  as  the  respondent  knows  of,  never  knew  any 
thing  of  this  distribution  of  bread  further  than  that  the  Rector  of  Wexford  makes  a weekly 
distribution  of  bread  to  such  persons  as  he  pleases,  without  reference  to  .the  Mayor,  or,'  as 
it  is  believed,  to  the  other  trustees  of  the  charity.  There  are  no  such  officers  existing 
as  the  sheriffs  of  the  town  of  Wexford.  At  the  time  of  testator’s  death,  under  the  then 
existing  Corporation,  there  were  two  bailiffs  of  the  borough  of  Wexford  who  were  some- 
what in  the  character  of  sheriffs.  Under  the  present  charter  of  incorporation  there  are 
no  such  officers  as  bailiffs.  From  the  vast  number  of  children  in  Wexford,  and  the 
great  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  generally- for  several  years  past,  towards  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  humbler  classes,  no  town  in  Ireland  is  more 
deserving  of  an  immediate  application  of  any  funds  applicable  for  such  purpose ; but  more 
particularly  of  those  which  were  solely  intended  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  without  any 
religious  distinction.” 


The  Mayor  of  Wexford,  Robert  J.  Crean,  Esq.,  m.d.,  examined. 

422.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Mayor  ? — I have  little  more  to  add  to  what  I stated  in  the  return,  except  that 
in  Wexford  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  means  for  educating  the  children  of  the  town ; and 
I think  it  is  a melancholy  circumstance,  when  there  is  a great  want  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, that  so  large  a Sum  for  the  purpose  should  remain  unemployed.  I think,  if  you  examine 
the  will  carefully,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Tate  has  left  other  charities  without  any  regard  to 
religious  distinctions.  He  has  left  a certain  sum  for  the  supplying  of  bread  to  the  poor 
of  all  denominations,  and  when  such  a feeling  actuated  him  in  that  instance,  I think  it 
may  be  inferred  he  entertained  the  same  feelings  with  regard  to  the  educational  portion 
of  the  bequest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  funds  could  be  expended  in  the  way 
intended,  many  of  the  poor  children  of  the  town  would  be  greatly  benefited.  We  have 
schools  .in  Wexford,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  they  are,  at  present,  unable  to  give 
instruction  to  all  the  children  applying  for  it.  There  are  100  or  200  on  the  books  apply- 
ing for  admission.  That  is  a melancholy  circumstance  when  there  is  so  large  a sum  as 
£7,000  or  £8,000  unemployed. 
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R.  W.  Ryan,  Esq.,  examined.  Wexford. 

423.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  copy  of  the  will,  or  of  any  other  document  relative  to  Tate's  Endowment  for 

the  fund  ? — I produce  a copy  of  the  will.  I procured  that  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Com-  “ * ' 

missioners  of  Charitable  Bequests.  The  testator  leaves  several  sums  to  the  members  of  “•  >v'  ’ * 

his  family ; and  in  case  of  their  death,  and  other  contingencies,  the  money  then  goes  to 

the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Bector,  &c.,  of  Wexford. 

424.  [ B.  W.  Elyee,  Bector  of  Wexford. — I produce  a document  containing  extracts  from 
the  will.] 

425.  The  fund  originally  devised  by  the  will  was  not  very  large.  It  has  been  mug  and 
accumulating  since  1794.  There  is  a sum  of -.£1,000  mentioned  in  the  will,  the  interest 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  bread ; hut  the  portion  for  the 
furtherance  of  education  is  locked  up.  The  large  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests  will  show  that  several  of  the  legacies  must  have  lapsed  and 
fallen  into  the  fund. 

Robert  J.  Crean,  Esq.,  m.d.,  further  examined.  Robert J.Crean, Esq., 

M.D. 

426.  Chairman. — Mr.  Mayor,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  as  to  why  the  intentions  of  the 
testator  have  not  been  carried  out? — Since  I came  into  office  there  has  been  no  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  nor  have  we  had  any  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  thing  was  done  during  the  time  of  my  predecessors.  I am  prepared  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  there  are  a couple  of  public  schools  in  Wexford  on  whose  lists  there  are  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  poor  children  who  cannot  be  admitted  from  the  want  of  means. 

427.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  educational  wants  of  Wexford  are  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
in  all  the  establishments  ? — Yes. 

428.  There  are  applications  for  admissions  that  cannot  be  acceded  to  ? — Yes. 

R.  W.  Ryan,  Esq.,  further  examined.  R-  W.  Ryan,  Esq. 

429.  Mr.  Stephens.— T)i(i  you  procure  the  copy  of  the  will  which  is  now  produced  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests? — I did. 

430.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  reference  to  lands  in  the  will  ?- — None. 

431.  Was  there  any  other  fund  except  the  money  mentioned  in  the  will? — No  other. 

He  had  no  lands  here.  He  left  Wexford  in  early  life  and  accumulated  a fortune  abroad. 

He  was  under  the  impression  his  native  city  had  sheriffs,  for  he  names  sheriffs  as  trustees. 

There  was  never  a sheriff  in  Wexford.  There  were  persons  who  were  called  bailiffs,  and 
they  acted  pretty  much  like  sheriffs. 

432.  [Extracts  are  read  from  the  will  as  follows] : — 

“ j give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Mayor,  Bector,  Sheriffs,  and  Church- 
wardens for  the  time  being  of  the  said  town  of  Wexford,  the  further  sum  of  One  Thousand 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  he  paid  unto  them  in  six  annual 
payments  within  six  years  next  after  my  decease,  in  trust  to  pay  and.  apply  the  same, 
when  it  shall  come  to  their  hands,  to  and  amongst  my  several  poor  relations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  who  shall  satisfactorily  prove  themselves,  according  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  wants,  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  Mayor,  Bector,  Sheriffs,  and 
Churchwardens,  for  the  time  being,  shall  seem  most  equitable  and  just.  I order  and 
direct  that  a fair  transcript,  duly  authenticated,  of  the  bequests  hereinbefore  given  of  the 
said  Mayor,  Bector,  Sheriffs,  and  Churchwardens  of  the  town  of  Wexford  aforesaid,  he 
transmitted,  immediately  after  my  decease,  to  the  said  Mayor  (William  Tate),  Bector,  Sheriffs, 
and  Churchwardens,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  find  out  the  objects  of  their  trusts,  and 
to  act  faithfully,  as  men  of  honour,  in  fairly  accomplishing  my  wishes  and  intentions 
aforesaid.”  There  is  a residuary  bequest  to  the  same  effect : — “ And  as  to  all  the  residues 
and  remainder  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  in  pos- 
session, reversion,  remainder  or  expectancy,  I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  same  and 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  unto  my  nephew,  George  M'Mullen,  and  to  his  heirs 
lawfully  begotten,  for  ever.  * * * But  in  case  of  the  death  of  my  said 

nephew,  George  M'Mullen,  without  issue  lawfully  begotten,  then  1 hereby  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  the  said  residue  of  my  estate  to  the  said  Mayor,  Bector,  Shenlis,  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  town  of  Wexford  aforesaid,  to  he  by  them  applied  and  disposed  ot 
in  such  and  the  like  manner  as  the  said  legacy  of  £l,500  so  as  aforesaid  given  to  them 
is  directed  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of.” 

433.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  document  to  hand  in  relative  to  the  charity  ?— • 

There  is  no  other  document  existing  with  respect  to  this  charity  that  we  are  aware  of. 

There  are  several  codicils  to  the  will,  all  of  which  hear  direct  reference  to  the  ivill  itself, 
and  they  do  not  speak  of  any  other  document. 

Bev.  Richard  W.  Elyee,  Bector  of  Wexford,  examined.  Rev.Richd.W.Elgee. 

434.  Chairman. — Have  you,  Mr.  Elgee,  any  observations  to  make  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  subject  of  this  charity  ?— The  only  observation  I have  to  make  is,  that  m April, 

1853,  the  trustees  met  and  they  agreed  at  that  time  to  carry  out  the  will.  1 was 
empowered  by  them'  to  look  out  for  a site  for  the  school,  and  I accordingly  made  aPP|[: 
cations  in  different  quarters,  but  there  was  no  eligible  site  offered  at  the  time.  llie  wi 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  the  letter.  The  mode  of  selecting  the  children  an  a 
are  given  in  the  win.  I wish  also  to  state  that  when  I first  came  the  sum  was  only  about 
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Wexford.  £5,000,  and  I did  not  wish  to  take  any  step  about  .the.  matter  as  the  money  was  in  safe 
Tate's  Endowment  for  iiands_ in  tll0Se  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests— and  I thought  it  better  to 
a School  at  Wexford.  allow  tiie  money  to  accumulate  so  that  the  will  could  be  carried  out  efficiently.  Since 
Rev.Richd.W.Elgee.  then  nearly  £3,000  of  interest  has  accumulated.  Of  course  when  we  get  a site  the  will 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  the  letter  and  wishes  of  the  testator.  My  object  when  I 
first  came  was  to  allow  the  money  to  accumulate,  as  it  was  in  safe  hands.  I was  offered 
a site  a few  days  ago,  but  I do  not  think  it  an  eligible  one. 

435.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  documentary  evidence  that  you  wish  to  put  in  ? No. 

I suppose  there  is  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April,  1853.  The  Mayor  at 
that  time  has,  I should  think,  preserved  the  original  document  of  the  minutes,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Commissioners. 

436.  [Mayor. — I never  heard  anything  about  that  proceeding.  I heg  leave  to  call  upon 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford,  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  this  money  should  be  appropriated  in  a way  that  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Wexford.  I would  also  represent 
to  the  Commissioners  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  will  carried  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  great  want  of  educational  means  in  Wexford. 

437.  Dr.  Andreios. — Are  we  to  understand  you  as  requiring  that  this  money  should  be 
applied  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  professing  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  ?— By  no  means.  What  I ask  is  that  the  claims  of  the  majority  would  be 
considered. 

438.  That  the  feelings  of  the  majority  shall  be  considered  along  with  all  others?— 
Certainly.] 

439.  Mr.  Stephens. — Could  you  give  any  reason,  Mr.  Elgee,  why  this  fund  has  not 
been  applied  ? — In  the  first  instance,  there  was  a delay  in  getting  the  money.  For  forty  or 
fifty  years  the  money  was  in  the  West  Indies.  The  executor  at  the  time  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way ; and  there  was  a sum  of  money  recovered  which  was  partly  distributed  amongst 
the  relatives,  and  partly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bread,  and  the  remainder  was  laid  by 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  plan  of  the  school.  As  to  the  delay,  if  there  is  blame 
for  it,  I take  the  blame  to  myself ; I took  no  steps  in  order  that  the  money  would  accumu- 
late, knowing  it  was  in  safe  hands,  and  that  there  might  be  an  efficient  school,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  testator,  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

440.  Dr.  Andrews. — Can  you  lay  before  us  a statement  of  the  accounts? — We  have  no 
accounts ; they  are  with  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests. 

441.  Did  not  the  money  pass  through  your  hands  originally? — No.  It  was  with  my 
predecessor,  Archdeacon  Strong ; I daresay  he  may  have  the  accounts,  or  probably  he  sent 
them  to  the  Bequests  Commissioners. 

442.  You  have  no  documents  relative  to  the  fund? — No.  There  was  an  application 
made  some  years  ago  to  know  whether  the  will  could  he  carried  out  under  another  form  ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  was,  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  under  any 
other  form. 

443.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  funds  came, 
and  in  what  manner  they  reached  the  present  amount.  I suppose  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Bequests  remit  to  you  the  money  for  the  distribution  of  bread  ?— They  do. 

444.  And  that  passes  through  your  hands  ? — Yes. 

445.  You  have  not  the  fund  in  your  own  hands,  nor  any  portion  of  it? — I merely 
receive  the  interest  half-yearly  for  the  distribution  of  bread. 

446.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  information  to  give  us  with  respect  to  this 
charity? — I have  not. 

Robert  J.  Crean,  Esq.,  m.d.,  is  further  examined. 

447.  Chairman. — Have  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  any  other  information  to  lay  before  us  with 
respect  to  this  charity  ?— None,  my  lord,  except  what  I have  stated.  I may  observe  that 
m my  opinion,  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  testator  would  be  defeated  if  Mr.  Elgee’s 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  school  were  earned  into  effect,  when  you  remember  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  to  be  educated  in  Wexford  are  Roman  Catholics. 

448.  [Rev.  Mr.  Elgee. — There  is  not  a word  to  show  that  in  the  will]. 

W.  It  is  a clear  inference  from  the  way  he  has  made  the  other  charitable  bequests. 

450.  LKev.  Mr.  Elgee.— He  is  silent  in  this  school  bequest  as  to  religious  distinctions, 

so  1 draw  a contrary  or  different  inference.] 

. 45L  Mr-  Stephens.— Favour  the  Commissioners  by  furnishing  them,  in  writing,  with  your 
views,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  perhaps  the  Mayor  will  do  the  same. 

452.  Chairman.  Any  person  having  information  to  communicate  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  subject  of  this  charity,  will  please  to  send  it  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle. 

453.  Secretary.— That  is  the  only  case  in  which  a notice  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  public  notice  in  this  county. 


The  Erasmus  Smith’s  Male  and  Female  School,  Wexford. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  Booth,  sworn  and  examined. 

4o4.  Chairman — Hand  in  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  school  of  which  you 
re  master  r— I hand  m the  school  register. 

455.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  attending  your  school  at  present  ? — Fifty-nine. 
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456.  Are  any  of  the  boys  Roman  Catholics? — Only  two. 

457.  What  is  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  three  months  ? — Forty-eight. 

458.  What  are  the  hours  of  study  ? — From  ten  to  three. 

459.  Are  there  any  holidays  ? — There  are ; at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Midsummer. 

460.  How  many  holidays  at  Christmas? — About  a fortnight. 

461.  At  Easter  ? — Something  better  than  a week. 

462.  At  Whitsuntide  ?— About  a fortnight  at  Midsummer. 

463.  State  your  salary  and  emoluments? — My  salary  for  last  year  was  about  £43 — the 
aggregate  salary. 

464.  Dr.  Andrews. — Distinguish  your  emoluments  from  your  salary? — The  emoluments 
are  only  about  £3. 

465.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  was  your  salary  last  year  from  the  Board  l — Twenty-nine 
pounds. 

466.  How  do  make  up  £43  ? — Twelve  pounds  from  the  local  governors,  and  about  £3 

emoluments.  . _ 

467.  Chairman. — Do  the  pupils  pay  ? — They  are  free  pupils. 

468.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  do  not  reject  any  boys  who  do  not  pay? — No;  nor  on  account 
of  religion. 

469.  Rev.  Dr-  Graves.  —How  many  could  the  school  accommodate  at  present  l — About 

sixty-four,  or  seventy.  . . 

470.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  the  pupils  require  any  recommendations  for  admission? — 
They  do. 

471.  From  whom  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Elgee. 

472.  No  free  pupils  are  admitted  without  a recommendation  from  Mr.  Elgee  ? None  ; 
but  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  Committee  will  do. 

473.  Chairman. — How  do  you  account  for  there  being  so  few  pupils  in  attendance  on  a 
Saturday  ?— I cannot  account  for  it. 

474.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  average  attendance  on  Saturdays  ? — About  twenty- 
five,  or  from  that  to  thirty. 

475.  Were  there  twenty-five  boys  there  to-day  ? — Twenty-three. 

476.  Chairman. — Who  supplies  the  books  to  the  school  ? — The  local  committee. 

477.  Have  you  a list  of  the  books? — I have. 

478.  Hand  it  in  ? — It  is  in  the  report  book. 

479.  Mr.  Stephens How  often  does  the  clergyman  attend  to  catechise  the  children? — 

Twice  a week. 

480.  What  days  ? — Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

481.  Between  what  hours  ?■■ — At  two  oh  Tuesday. 

482.  What  time  does  he  go  away  ? — Three  o’clock. 

483.  What  time  does  he  attend  on  Saturdays  ? — Saturday,  from  twelve  to  one  o’clock. 

484.  Who  attends  on  Tuesdays  ? — The  curate.  The  rector  on  Saturday. 

485.  What  becomes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  during  that  time?— They  go  home. 

486.  Dr.  Andrews — The  religious  instruction  is  after  the  secular  has  terminated? — Yes. 

487.  [Rev.  Mr.  Elgee  ? — The  Scriptures  are  read  during  the  school  hours,  but  the 
catechetical  instruction  is  after.] 

488.  Mr.  Stephens. — At  what  hours  are  the  Scriptures  read  ? — About  twelve. 

489.  Every  day  ? — Yes. 

490.  What  becomes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  ?— They  read  it  then  also.  _ 

491.  Chairman. — Up  to  what  age  are  pupils  admitted  into  the  school? — At  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  sometimes  as  old  as  eighteen. 

492.  Do  you  prepare  them  for  any  school? — Not  since  I came  to  the  school. 

493.  I suppose  it  is  unusual  to  admit  them  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  ?— Sixteen 

is  not  an  unusual  age.  . rm 

494.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  there  any  boy  at  school  to-day  above  twelve  t — lhere  was. 
There  was  one  boy  fourteen. 

495.  Chairman.— Do  they  usually  remain  until  that  age  ?— Not  very  often. 

496.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  boys  have  you  at  present  of  the  age  of  sixteen  l — I do 
not  think  there  is  a boy  at  present  in  the  school  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  one. 

497.  Is  there  one  of  fifteen  ? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

498.  Is  there  one  of  fourteen? — There  are  a good  many. 

499.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— What  in  general  is  the  condition  m life  ot  the  parents  ot  the 
pupils  ? — Some  of  them  are  respectable. 

500.  When  pupils  leave  the  school  into  what  kind  of  employments  do  they  generally 

go? — They  mostly  go  into  shops  and  to  trades.  . , 

501.  Is  the  education  you  give  specially  directed  to  the  object  of  fitting  them  for  employ- 
ments of  that  kind  ? — Yes.  . a . . , . , , 

502.  Mention  more  particularly  the  kind  of  instruction  you  give  ?— Arithmetic,  booh- 
keeping,  mensuration,  and  algebra,  and  so  on. 

503.  How  long  have  you  been  master? — About  four  years  and  a-halt.  . 

504.  What  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  success  m life  ot  the  young 
persons  who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  ? — Some  of  them  are  doing  very  well. 

505.  Do  you  mean  that  only  a few  have  succeeded? — Those  that  I can  call  to  mind  at 

present  are  doing  well.  , 

506.  Do  you  know  of  any  who  have  not  got  on  well  ? — None  that  I can  call  to  mind. 


■Wexford. 
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Wexpokd. 

Erasmus  Snith’s  Male 
and  Female  School. 
Mr.  James  Freeman 
Booth. 


507.  You  have  been  master  only  for  four  and  a-balf  years  ? — Only  for  that  time. 

508.  Have  you  been  always  a resident  of  Wexford? — No. 

509. .Who  appointed  you  ? — Mr.  Elgee  and  the  local  committee. 

. 510.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  respect  to  changes  which  you  think  would 
render  the  school  more  efficient  ? — I have  not. 

511.  Are  the  children  in  general  healthy  ? — They  are. 

512.  You  say  you  cannot  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  changes  that  would  render  the  school 
more  .efficient  ? — No. 

513.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  the  'school  perfect  ? — I think  it  is  working  very  well. 

• 514.  Is  there  nothing  that  could' be  done  as  to  books  or  other  appliances  to  render 
the  school  more  efficient  ? — An  advanced  description  of  books  might  be  supplied. 

515.  Are  you  adequately  supplied  with  maps  ? — Tolerably  well. 

516.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  system  of  .continuing  tiie  instruction  of  children  for  five 
consecutive  hours  is  a good  one  ? — I am  sure  it  is, 'situated  as  the  school  is  in  the  town. 

517.  But  if  you  had  a play-ground  attached,  would  you' think  it  desirable  to  allow  the 
children  an  interval  for  playing  ? — I do  not  know ; I never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it.  In  all  the  schools  I ever  was  in  the  instruction  was  continuous.  . 

518.  The  children  have  no  play-ground? — No. 

519.  Dr  .Andrews. — Do  you  observe  their  attention  to- flag  towards  the  end  of  the  day  ? 
— I do  hot,  so- as  they  are  not  left  too  long  at  the  one  business. 

520.  Do  you  think  they  would  cpme  more  cheerfully  to  school  provided  they  had  half 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  during  the  day  for  recreation  ? — I never  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  it. 

521.  Have  you  ever  thought  on 'the  subject  ? — No. 

522.  Do  you  find  the  children  willing  to  come  to  school,  or  is  there  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  any  of  them  to  remain  away  ? — In  some  instances  some  do  wish  to  remain  away. 

523.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  ? — The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  inclined 
to  be  idle. 

524.  Is  it  merely  to  the  inclination  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  be  idle  you 
ascribe  that  ? — I find  the  respectable  children  never  inclined  to  stay  away. 

525.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  singing  would  make  the  school  more  attractive  ? — 
I think  it  might. 

526.  Do  not  forget  to  send  a list  of  the  books  you  use  ? — I will  send  it. 

527.  Chairman. — And  the  number  of  boys  reading  each  book  ? — Yes. 

528.  Mr.  Stephens. — Also  a list  of  the  books  that  you  would  wish  to  have  introduced 
into  the  school  ? — Yes. 

529.  When  the  rector  and  curate  attend  to  give  catechetical  instruction,  are  the  boys 
and  girls  mixed  ? — They  are. 


Bev.  R.  W.  Elgee.  Rev.  R.  W.  Elgee  examined. 

530.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Allow  me  to  ask  what  is  your  experience  of  the  success  in  life  of 
those  educated  in  this  school  ?— One  is  a clerk  at  present  in  the  Post  Office ; another,  who 
was  attending  the  school  a good  while  and  went  from  it,  is  a clerk  with  Mr.  White,  the 
hotel-keeper;  and  there  are  several  in  shops  through  the  town.  I think  the  education  is 
sufficiently  good  for  those  purposes. 

531.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  extent  of  your  experience? — I may  say  from  the 
formation  of  the  school. 

532.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Twenty-five  years.  I was  away  awhile  from  it;  but  from 
my  observation  of  the  school  at  that  time,  and  since  I returned  to  Wexford,  I can  say  the 
pupils  have  turned  out  well. 

533.  Have  they  turned  out  remarkably  well? — I may  say  remarkably  well  for  the  class. 

534.  How  many  during  that  time  have  turned  out  bad? — I cannot  say. 

535.  One  ? — Oh,  yes,  a good  many  who  were  idle  from  the  first  and  would  not  improve  ; 
but  the  great  preponderance  is  in  favour  of  success. 

536.  What  salary  has  the  female  teacher  from  the  Commissioners  ? 

537.  [Mr.  J.  F.  Booth. — Twenty  Pounds. 

538.  How  much  from  the  Local  Committee  ? — Twelve  Pounds. 

539  How  much  from  emoluments  ? — None.] 
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Waterford  (third  day),  20th  August,  1855.  Waterford. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Tm  I&imeaden  Sohooi.— (contiimed),  - 

Rev.  William  M‘Cance  sworn  and  examined.  continued. 

540.  Chairman.— What  is  the  nature  of  your  statement  ? — What  I wish  to  say  is  in  Rev-  Wm-  M‘Cance- 
reference  to  statements  that  have  been  already  made  to  the  Commissioners.  I purchased 

the  property  on  which  the  Kilmeaden  schoolhouse  is  situate,  and  no  proceedings  what- 
ever were  taken  until  last  year.  I purchased  in  1851,  and  what  led  to  the  proceedings  ' 
was  this : on  examining  the  property  I foun'd  that  there  was  a post  office  in  the  school- 
house  or  on  the  premises,  and  also  a good  house,  which  was  occupied  by. Mr.  Bourke’s 
tutor,  as  I was  told.  Of  course  Mr.  Bourke  was  the  party  beneficially  interested;  and  on 
this  account,  as  I had  purchased  the  property,  and  as  the  Commissioners  had-  sold  it 
discharged  from  the  lease;  I wished  to  have  a further  inquiry  into  the  matter.  I sent  my 
son,  who  is  an  attorney,  to  Mr.  Bourke.  He  took  the  original  conveyance  .from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  with  him, ’and  went  to  him  to  explain  what  I had 
found,  and  to  say  I had  no  desire  to  give  any  trouble,  to  incur  any  expense,  or  to’ go  to  law; 
but  that  I conceived  the  property  was  now  mine,  and  that  I wished;  tlierefpre,  to  know, 
as  I had  the  full  disposal  of  it,  what  his  views  were  upon  the  subject.  I did  so,  expecting 
he  would  have  met  me  in  the  same  spirit.  However,  Mr.  Bourke  -seemed  to  think  he  had 
the  right,  and  that  I had  no  right.  He  did  not  call  upon  me,  nor  communicate  with  me 
in  any  way,  after  having  sent  my  son  and  the  original  conveyance,  and  also  stating  it  was 
my  wish  to  know  from  him  if  any  thing  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  I was  thrown 
entirely  upon  my  rights ; and  I must  either  assert  those  rights,  or  I must  surrender  them 
entirely  to  Mr.  Bourke.  It  was  that  which  led  to  the  proceedings;  and  I may  state — and 
I am  on  my  oath — that  had  I been  met  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  what  I did,  that 
with  regard  to  the  schoolhouse  alone  there  should  never  have  been  a question.  But  I 
was  thrown  upon  mjr  rights  at  once  : they  were  questioned  and  I was  resisted.  I should 
never  have  hesitated  to  accommodate  the  schoolhouse.  That  conduct  led  entirely  to  the 
proceedings.  I may  also  state  I had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  instructions ; I was 
but  the  mortgagee  in  possession,  and  I merely  purchased  to  save  myself.  I did  sustain  a 
loss,  for  I lost  between  £1,100  and  £1,200  by  it.  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  final  notices.  Only  that  you  are  not  a court  competent  to  enter 
into  the  matter  I could  explain  it ; I knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  affair.  I purchased 
as  mortgagee,  and  my  object  in  sending  to  Mr.  Bourke  was  that,  perhaps,  it  might  lead  to 
an  arrangement  which  it  was  my  wish  should  be  the  case. 

541.  Dr.  Andrews. — Were  you  not  always  aware  that  there  was  a school  upon  the 
property? — I was ; but  I was  not  at  all  aware  as  to  how  it  was  held  or  by  whom.  I 
believed  there  was  a lease,  but  I did  not  know  to  whom  it  was  made  or  for  what  term  of 
years.  That  was  after  the  sale. 

542.  Who  was  in  receipt  of  the  rents  during  the  time  the  estate  was  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  ? — A receiver. 

543.  Under  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — Appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

544.  In  a case  in  which  you  were  plaintiff? — Yes;  I was  four  years  in  Chancery,  and 
after  getting  a decree  to  account,  I was  obliged  to  go  into  the  Incumbex-ed  Estates  Court; 

Charles  Newport  was  the  receiver. 

545.  I take  for  granted  his  accounts  were  passed  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery? — Certainly;  the  rental  under  which  I purchased  is  here.  [The  rental  is 
produced.] 

546.  Is  there  any  national  school  upon  the  lands  at  all  ? — There  is  a schoolhouse ; as 
to  whether  it  is  a national  school  or  not  I do  not  know. 

547.  Is  there  any  other  school  besides  the  one  in  question  ? — There  is  a schoolhouse 
adjoining,  which  Mr.  Christmas  built,  but  which,  I believe,  is  not  occupied  now  as  a school- 
house.  He  pays  rent  to  me  for  it. 

548.  At  the  time  you  lent  your  money  upon  mortgage  who  acted  as  your  solicitor? — 

Tandy  and  Newman. 

549.  Are  you  aware  there  was  a regular  statement  of  title  furnished  to  them  at  that 
time  ? Before  you  lent  your  money  was  there  a statement  of  title  furnished  to  you  ? — 

I should  think  so ; but  I left  that  entirely  to  old  Mr.  Tandy. 

550.  Do  you  remember  looking  to  the  rental  to  see  the  value  of  the  property  ? — I did; 
the  property  was  thought  to  be  much  more  valuable. 

551.  Did  you  see  a rental  when  you  lent  your  money  showing  the  annual  value  of  the 
property? — I think  I saw  a general  rental;  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  particulars; 
but  I am  sure  I must  have  seen  a rental. 

552.  You  say  that  if  you  were  met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  made  the  proposal 
to  Mr.  Bourke  no  difficulty  would  have  arisen? — I state  that  now. 

553.  "What  exactly  was  the  object  of  youi'  application  to  Mr.  Bourke,  and  what  precisely 
was  your  intention  ? — My  precise  object  was  this:  I wished  to  give  him  the  particulars, 
and  let  him  know  exactly  every  thing  as  it  really  was,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
taking  counsel’s  opinion  correctly,  and  to  let  him  see  how  the  matter  stood,  and  I left  it 
to  be  inferred  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  The  object  was  this,  that  with  regard 
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Waterford.  to  the  school  itself  I did  not  intend  to  prevent  the  Protestants  of  that  neighbourhood — 
Kilmeaden  School  for  ,it;  is  entirely  a Protestant  school— from  any  benefit  they  would  derive  from  the  school. 

Kev.  Win.  M'Cance.  QMte  the  reverse,  although  the  number  of  scholars  is  small,  a very  tolerable  stipend  is 
paid  to  the  schoolmaster : but  the  school  is  one  thing.  And  I conceived — and  it  was  th’at 
that  led  to  these  proceedings— that  there  was  a diversion  of  the  trust;  because  there  is  a 
house  there  in  which,  I was  told,  Mr.  Bourke’s  tutor  resided;  and,  of  course,  there  is 
valuable  consideration  for  that.  In  the  schoolhouse  there  is  a post  office,  and  Govern- 
ment pay  for  that.  Three  years:  elapsed  before  I took  any  notice  of  this  at  all. 

554.  Was  your  objection  merely  this,  that  a portion  of  the  property  you  thought 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust  was  misapplied  ? — Why,  I do  not 
like  to  use  such  a word  as  misapplied. 

555.  Applied  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  charity? — Exactly. 

556.  Then  if  the  property  was  made  available — if  that  property  comprising  two  roods 
and  twenty  perches  was  made  available  for  the  school,  would  you  make  any  objection  then  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  schoolhouse  alone  I say. 

557.  Is  it  your  intention,  or  was  it  your  intention  in  applying  to  Mr.  Bourke,  to  recover, 
or  to  obtain,  if  possible,  all  the  other  property,  except  the  schoolhouse  ? — Decidedly  not 
to  touch  the  school. 

558.  But  did  you  mean  to  take,  for  your  own  use  and  purposes,  all  the  other  buildings, 
and  the  two  roods  and  twenty  perches  ? — I thought  the  school  was  what  he  ought  to  have,' 
and  that  the  public  there  ought  to  have,  but  that  the  rest  was  mine. 

559.  If  the  rest  of  the  property  there  was  bought  by  public  money,  and  intended  to  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  did  you  consider  that  your  property  ?— I 
considered  this,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  express  what  I would  do  when  I 
recovered  the  property ; I did  not  state  what  I would  do,  but  I state  distinctly  I would 
never  have  interfered  with  the  school. 

560.  That  is  exactly  what  I want  to  understand  from  you ; and  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing that  if  you  were  met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Bourke,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  ? — Not  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned.  What  the  result  may  be 
I cannot  tell,  and  what  I may  do,  as  I have  been  driven  to  assert  my  right. 

561.  You  meant,  originally,  as  I understand,  to  assert  your  right  to  all  but  the  school- 
house  ? — At  once  I should  have  yielded  the  schoolhouse. 

562.  But  as  to  the  land  and  other  buildings  you  contemplated  from  the  first,  that  you 
should  appropriate  them  to  your  own  use  ? — I conceived  the  trust  was  diverted. 

563.  Would  not  the  trust  be  equally  diverted,  whether  you  or  Mr.  Bourke  obtained  the 
advantage  by  a breach  of  the  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  education  ?— Yes ; but  I certainly 
conceive  that  in  the  one  case  I would  not  have  been  the  purchaser.  I am  the  purchaser 
of  it  now,  as  it  stands;  and  if  the  right  had  been  established,  the  difficulty  would  have 
been  obviated. 

564.  If  Mr.  Bourke  had  given  you  up  every  tiling  but  the  school  you  would  not  have 
made  any  objection  about  it? — I conceived  that  was  the  intention  of  the  deed.  I do  not 
conceive  it  was  the  intention  of  the  deed  that  there  should  be  a post  office  there,  or  that 
there  should  be  a house  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual. 

565.  Is  it  the  deed  executed  by  Langly  you  are  referring  to? — I have  never  seen  th’e 
deed. 

566.  What  deed  are  you  referring  to  ?— The  deed  by  which  they  hold.  I do  not  know 

^ n0^  ^now  any  thing  about  it.  I believe  it  was  executed  in 
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.Documentary  ,56.7-  Secretary. — I now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence  and  information  before  the  Corn- 

Evidence.  missioners  with  regard  to  the  Blue  Girls’  School,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland" 
made  in  1812,  page  321,  they  state,  under  the  head  of  “ The  Blue  Girls’  School,”  “ The  Blue 
Girls’  School,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  was  founded  by  the  Mason  family,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a permanent  annual  income  of  £143  7s.  6 cl.,  of  which  sum  £60  is  a rent-charge 
for  ever,  payable  to  it  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  In  the  year  1784  Counseller 
Alcock  left  £1,000  to  the  institution,  the  interest  of  which,  £60,  is  part  of  the  above 
annual  fund.  There  is  a schoolhouse,  part  of  which  is  let  in  lodging,  and  thirty- four  girls 
are  clothed  and  educated  in  this  school.  We  have  had  no  return  of  the  salary  of  the 
mastert  The  children  do  not  appear,  by  the  account  furnished  to  us,  to  be  dieted.” 

568.  The  next  information  is  from  certain  returns  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1821,  as  to  the  funds  and  revenues  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foundations 
m Ireland.  It  is  there  mentioned— “ Blue  School,  Waterford,  Girls’.— Interest  of  £l  100 
bequeathed  by  a Mr.  Alcock,  in  1784,  in  the  hands  of  Trustees;  also  a rent-charge  of  £60 
a-year  from  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  granted  for  ever  by  the  Mason  family  Thirty 
girls.”  _ The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  published  in  1826,  page  1184:— “In  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter,  diocese  of  Waterford,  and  at  Lady’s-lane,  there  is  a school  kept  by  Mrs. 
O’Hara,  a Protestant ; it  is  a free  school.  Total  annual  income  of  the  mistress  arising  in 
all  ways  from  the  school  is  stated  to  be  £13.  The  schoolhouse  built  of  stone  and  lime  and 
is  slated,  cost  £750.  Twenty-nine  pupils  in  attendance,  Protestants,  by  one  return  •'  and 
by  another  return,  forty  Protestants  and  ten  Roman  Catholics.  The  patroness  of  tfie 
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school  is  Lady  Aleock.  The  authorized' version  of  the  Scriptures  read.  The  salary  of 
mistress  paid  by  the  interest  of  money  bequeathed  to  this  school  by  the  Mason  family, 
who  also  built  the  schoolhouse.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  made  in  1838,  page  G10.  They 
state — “There  is  a school  called  the  Girls’  Blue  School,  to  which  the  Corporation  pay 
£60  a-year,  late  currency,  being  the  interest  of  £1,000,  left  in  their  hands  by  Sir  John 
Mason,  with  directions  to  apply  the  interest  to  the  support  of  this  school.”  The  next 
information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland,  in  1835,  page  6°: — “In  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  diocese  of  "Waterford,  a 
Female  Blue  School ; annual  payment  of  £60  by  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  from  a 
bequest  of  3)900  vested  in  their  hands.  The  children  are  fed,  educated,  apprenticed,  and 
portioned.  Thirty  females — nearly  all  in  attendance.  Instruction  given  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  needle-work.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  digest 
of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools 
in.  Ireland,  made  in  1835.  They  mention,  under  the  head  of  county  of  Waterford,  at 
Waterford,  there  is  an  annual  income  of  £60  a-year,  for  the  object  of  a female  school, 
granted  by  John  Mason,  by  will,  in  1738.  There  is  also  an  annual  income  of  £60  for  a 
Female  Blue  School  by  a Mr.  Aleock,  under  a will  made  in  1784.  Also  £60  a-year  for  a 
Protestant  school  for  girls,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mason.”  The  only  other  document  relating  to 
the  case  is  a return  from  the  mistress.  The  usual  circulars  were  addressed  to  the 
mistress  and  the  trustees.  No  answer  has  been  received  from  the  trustees,  but  there  is 
an  answer  from  the  mistress,  Mrs.  O’Hara. 

Robert  Thomas  Garew,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

...  [Hands  in  the  original  charge  upon  the  Corporation.] 

569.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  document? — I have  this  document  of  the  rent- 
charge  on  account  of  the  £900  lent  to  the  Corporation.  I hand  in  the  will  of  Mary  Mason, 
who,  as  I understand,  built  the  school. 

570.  [ Secretary . — The  first  document  is  an  indenture,  made  the  29th  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1742.  It  bears  the  seal  of  Waterford,  and  the  names  of  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  for  the  time  being.  The  second  document  is  a copy  of  the  will  of  Mary  Mason.] 

571.  The  following  extract  from  the  deed  of  the  29th  of  October,  1742,  is  read  : — 

“To  have  and  to  hold,  serceive,  and  yearly  to  receive,  take,  and  enjoy  the  said  annuity, 

or  yearly  rent-charge  of  £60,  to  the  said  Henry  Mason  and  Aland  Mason,  and  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  term  of  9,999  years, 
from  the  29th  day  of  September  last,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  25th  of  March  and  the 
29th  of  September,  by  even  and  equal  portions ; the  first  payment  thereof  to  begin  and 
be  made  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  to  the  intents,  trusts, 
and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  expressed ; and  to  no  other  use,  intent,  trust, 
or  purpose  whatsoever,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use,  intent,  and  purpose  that  thejr,  the  said 
Henry  Mason  and  Aland  Mason,  or  to  the  survivor  of  them,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  shall  and  will  yearly  and  moietively,  according  as  they  or  either  of  them  shall 
receive  or  take  the  said  annuity  or  rent-charge  during  the  said  term  given,  and  expend  the 
said  yearly  sum  of  £60  for  the  clothing  and  schooling  of  thirty  poor  Protestant  female 
children,  native  and  born  in  the  said  city,  according  to  the  generous  and  charitable  intent 
and  design  of  the  said  Sir  John  Mason,  John  Mason,  and  Sarah  Mason.” 

572.  I hand  in  the  will  of  Sarah  Mason,  giving  £300  to  the  school.  The  will  of  Mary 
Mason  is  dated  2nd  of  December,  1743.  Sarah  Mason’s  will  is  dated  10th  January,  1721 . 

573.  [An  extract  is  read  as  follows  from  the  will  of  Mary  Mason] 

“Item. — I devise  and  bequeath  the  charity  schoolhouse,  in  Lady-lane,  with  all  the 
buildings  and  little  garden  thereunto  belonging,  which  I hold  by  lease  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  Waterford,  for  999  years,  at  a pepper-corn  rent  a-year,  and  on  which  I 
have  expended  above  £700  sterling,  to  my  dear  brothers,  Henry  Mason,  Dean  Alcoclc, 
Alexander  Boyd ; and  to  my  dear  sisters,  Henrietta  Aleock  and  Susanna  Mason  ; and  my 
nephew,  John  Aleock,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford ; and  to  my  good  friend, 
Archdeacon  William  Denis ; and  after  their  decease,  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore,  to  the  Dean  of  Waterford,  and  to  the  Chanter,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Waterford,  for  the  time  being ; and  to  the  two  eldest  descendants  of 
my  father,  Sir  John  Mason,  that  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Waterford;  that  the  same  may 
be  continued  for  the  use  of  the  thirty  poor  girls,  which  are  clothed  and  taught  to  read  and 
work,  by  the  charity  of  my  father,  Sir  John  Mason,  and  his  family;  and  for  which  pur- 
pose the  sum  of  £900  sterling  is  lodged  with  the  Corporation  of  said  city,  ana 
for  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to  pay  the  sum  of  £60  yearly  for  the  use 
of  said  charity.  Now,  my  will  is,  that  my  dear  sister,  Susan  Mason  (if  she  be  so 
minded),  shall  have  the  sole  use  of  that  part  of  said  building  which  I reserved  for  my 
apartment,  dining  her  life,  and  after  her  decease,  that  the  forementioned  trustees,  or  any 
three  of  them,  shall  let  and  dispose  of  said  apartment  so  as  the  rents  thereof  may  be 
applied  to  the  keeping  of  said  schoolhouse,  the  mistress’s  house,  and  the  said  apartment, 
garden,  &c.,  in  constant  good  repair.” 

574.  [An  extract  is  read  as  follows  from  the  will  of  Sarah  Mason,  dated  10th  of 
January,  1721] : — 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I,  Sarah  Mason,  spinster,  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  being 
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of  a sound  mind  and  memory,  but  calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  this  human  life, 
do,  therefore,  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following : — 
First,  I commend  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  will  is,  that  my  body  be  buried 
after  a decent  manner,  without  any  great  expense  or  charge,  within  the  sum  of  £50.  Item. — 
I give  and  bequeath,  after  the  example  of  my  dear  father  (who,  I know,  designed  £300 
of  his  substance,  after  his  death,  for  the  clothing  and  schooling  ten  poor  gii-ls  every  year), 
£300  sterling,  to  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  providing  schooling  and  clothing 
for  ten  gilds,  after  the  manner  of  the  Blue  Charity  children  that  are  now  maintained  in 
this  city ; that  is  to  say,  the  £300  to  be  put  out  to  use,  or  laid  out  in  a purchase  of  land,  so 
that  it  may  be  a certain  fund  for  ever ; and  the  yearly  produce  only,  either  by  interest  or 
rent,  be  laid  out  as  my  executor  shall  appoint  for  making  the  above-mentioned  provision 
of  schooling  and  clothing  for  ten  girls  yearly ; and  it  is  my  express  will  and  desire  that 
my  executor  do,  as  soon  as  possible,  secure,  after  the  most  firm  manner,  the  £300,  either 
by  a parcel,  of  land  or  other  way  as  he  shall  think  proper  or  find  most  convenient,  that 
my  charitable  design  may  be  accomplished,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  provide.”  _ 

575.  I produce  a copy  of  the  will  of  John  Mason,  dated  1st  of  October,  1735,  leaving 
£300  to  the  Blue  Girls’  School.  [An  extract  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“ I further  bequeath  £300  sterling  to  be  added  to  the  £300  sterling,  legacy  left  by  my 
sister,  Sarah  Mason,  deceased,  in  her  last  will,  the  whole  making  up  £600  sterling,  which 
sum  of  £600  sterling  I desire  my  executors  may  lay  out  on  a purchase  of  land  (the  income 
or  rent  of  which  land,  or  till  such  purchase  be  made,  the  interest  of  said  £600),  I bequeath 
for  ever  to  provide  schooling  and  clothing  for  twenty  poor  female  children,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Blue  Charity  girls,  now  educated  and  clothed  in  the  said  city  of  Waterford.” 

576.  On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  a copy  of  the  Indenture  of  the  20th  of  January, 
1701,  with  the  Corporation  of  Waterford. 

577.  I have  a copy  of  the  will  of  Counsellor  Alcock,  leaving  £1,000  in  trust  to  the 
Blue  Girls’  School.  There  is  no  date  on  the  document.  [The  copy  is  read  as  follows] 

“ A True  Copy  of  Counsellor  Alcock’s  Bequest  to  the  Blue  Girls. 

“ Then,  I leave  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  wife  and  my  executors  hereafter  named,  the  sum 
of  £1,000  in  trust,  and  upon  this  especial  confidence,  that  they  do,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  my  decease,  put  out  the  same  to  interest,  in  the  funds,  or  on  such  other 
permanent  security  as  they  shall  think  advisable ; and  that  they  do  pay  the  interest  thereof 
as  marriage  portions  to  such  girls  as  have  or  shall  be  educated  in  the  Blue  School,  in 
Lady-lane,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  they  continuing  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  and  appearing  from  a certificate  from  the  mistress 
of  the  school  to  have  behaved  well  during  their  residence  at  said  school.  Those  to  be 
preferred,  who  have  most  regularly  attended  Divine  Service  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  the  usual  days  of  their  going  to  church.  And  my  will  is,  that  the  persons  they 
intermarry  with  must  be  members  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  and 
residents  of  the  city  of  Waterford ; and  my  further  will  is,  that  any  man,  educated  in 
Bishop  Foy’s  school,  be  preferred  before  any  other,  by  my  executors,  or  the  future 
guardians  of  this  charity,  they  having  an  eye  to  his  character.  And  I also  will  and  desire 
that  not  more  than  £10  be  the  marriage  portion  of  each  girl  so  educated  in  the  Blue 
School  of  Waterford.  And  I also  will,  devise,  and  bequeath,  that  after  the  decease  of  my 
executors,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  that  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  future  guardians  of  this  charity 
for  ever;  and  I also  desire  that  these  my  trustees  to  this  charity  do,  on  every  Easter  Tuesday 
in  every  year,  publish  an  account  in  the  Waterford  newspaper,  if  it  continues  to  subsist,  if 
not,  in  some  other  newspaper  of  notoriety,  an  account  of  their  yearly  proceedings,  wherein 
the  names  of  the  several  persons  married,  and  to  whom  the  portions  of  marriage  shall  be 
paid,  shall  be  inserted,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  publication  be  defrayed  out  of  this 
charitable  fund,  if  payment  be  demanded  by  the  printer.  And  my  further  will  is,  that  if 
it  should  happen  there  should  not  be  a sufficient  number  of  girls  belonging  to  said  school, 
married  in  one  year,  to  expend  the  interest  of  the  above  £l,000,  that  then  my  executors, 
or  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter,  after  their  decease,  shall  portion  off,  or  apprentice, 
such  other  girls  of  the  city  of  Waterford  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law 
established,  as  the  funds  will  admit  of,  giving  £10  to  each  girl  so  portioned  or  apprenticed; 
and  that  they  in  such  case  publish  their  proceedings  on  Easter  Tuesday  in  every  year  as 
above-mentioned ; and  that  the  names  of  such  girls  be  inserted  in  such  publication.” 

578.  The  returns  of  the  mistress  of  the  school  to  the  Commissioners  was  filled  up  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Sargeant,  the  solicitor  of  Mrs.  Carew,  the  Patroness. 

579.  [Secretary. — The  return  was  received  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  the  usual  circulars  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Carew,  she 
appearing  to  he  the  Trustee  of  the  charity.] 

580.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  school  ? — I cannot  say  that  I am. 

581.  There  is  a statement  in  the  return  that  the  girls  do  plain  work,  and  that  the 
mistress  receives  the  emoluments  arising  out  of  the  same ; do  you  know  any  thing  about 
that  ? — I cannot  say  whether  she  does  or  not ; I very  seldom  go  there. 

582.  In  the  return  of  the  endowment  I find  only  £900  stated,  the  actual  proceeds 
of  which  are  £55  7s.  8 d.  ? — Yes ; I understand  £300  was  left  by  Sir  John  Mason ; £300 
by  Sarah  Mason ; and  £300  by  Sir  John’s  son,  which  make  £900.  Mary  Mason  left 
merely  the  schoolhouse. 
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«■  583.  The  endowment  for  which  Mrs.  Carew  is  Trustee  does  not  exceed  £000 > ; “ W™“>- 

is  £1  000  left  by  Counsellor  Alcock  for  portioning  and  apprenticing  gills,  ana  tne  nisnop,  WM;„lBkeGi M 

DTi“»^rt deeds  that  went  to  purchase  the  -AKW. 

£65°85?  YouV»eSnot  the  interest  of  the  £000,  and  £00  a-year,  in  addition,  from  the 
Corporation  ?— No  : the  Corporation  payment  is  a rent- charge  tor  the  =tjuu.  • 

586  {Secretary.— The  will  of  Mary  Mason  states  that  she  leaves  the  schoolhouse  for 
the  use  of  thirty  poor  girls,  which  are  clothed  and  taught  to  read,  and  work,  by  the  charity 
of  her  father,  Mr.  John  Mason,  and  his  family,  and  for  which  purpose  the  smu  °f  £900 
sterling  is  lodged  with  the  Corporation  of  said  city,  and  for  which  they  have  obli0ed  them 
selves  to  pay  the  sum  of  £60  yearly,  for  the  use  of  the  said  charity.]  9 _y 

587.  Mr.  Stephens—  Is  there  any  hook  showing  the  receipts  and  expendituie  . les. 

THands  in  a hook  containing  accounts  of  the  school.]  , 

588  According  to  this  book  the  school  is  in  debt  £03  14s  8Ji.  down  to  and  ending 
December,  1854  ?-Yes;  my  father  died  in  1853,  and  I have  made  up  the  accounts  smce 

*h  689.  Who  is  most  familiar  with  the  accounts  ?-My  mother  receives  the  money  from 
the  Corporation,  and  she  pays  it  out,  so  that  she  must  be  the  most 
- 590.  Is  there  any  person  who  has  a more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  school  than  you 

^TlSitJ1^'  £‘S"t  School  of  Waterford  is  open  for  the  admission 
of  thirty  day-pupils-knd  has  always  the  complete  number— without  paying  for  their 
education”  ? — It  is  not  always  completed ; no  girl  has  been  refused. 


Mrs.  Carew  sworn  and  examined.  1 

592.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  salary  do  you  pay  the  schoolmistress  ?— Twelve  pounds 

a "^93."  What  does  the  assistant  schoolmistress  get  ?— She  gets  no  fees,  hut  she  gets 

l0<5?4.g'what  does  each  girl  cost  ?— It  varies ; sometimes  the  charge  is  very  high  for 
various  things ; I paid  Is.  5 d.  a yard  for  serge.  Each  girl  gets  three  pair  of  shoes. 
We  get  the  shoes  for  3s.  6 d.  a pair.  Each  girl  costs  10s.  6 d.  for  shoes. 

595  Is  this  a mere  estimate  ; “ the  clothing  of  each  girl,  exclusive  of  shoes,  costs  thirty 
shillings  in  a year”  ? — I think  so.  I put  down  what  each  girl  m general  costs.  Ihe. 
charge  is  sometimes  less,  and  sometimes  more.  . 

596.  You  have  £55  7s.  8 d.  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  £69  7s.  6 d.  Taking  an  average 

of  twenty -four  girls— thirty  shillings  to  clothe,  and  10s.  6 d.  to  buy  three  pair  of  shoes,  and 
the  other  charges— I find  the  total  expense  is  £69  7s.  6 d.  ? _ 

597.  [Mrs.  O’Hara,  the  schoolmistress.— It  often  costs  more.  The  clothes  could  not  he 
made  up  for  less  than  thirty  shillings  each  suit.] 

598.  Mr.  Stephens. — Supposing  the  expenditure  of  the  school  exceeded  £5o  7s.  8a.  pei 
annum,  how  do  you  make  up  the  difference  ?— The  school  owes  money. 

599.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  debt ; is  it  £62  14s..  8%cl.  / ■ 

600.  r B T.  Carew,  Esq. — Yes.  In  some  years  the  income  has  been  more  than  the  ex- 
penditure. There  are  some  items  not  charged  to  the  school,  which,  strictly  speaking, 

ought  to  he  charged  to  it,  such  as  premiums.]  . „„„  „„„ 

601  Rev  Dr  Graves. — In  the  early  accounts  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  pay- 
ment  for  church  room  ?-Thcre  is  a form  in  the  church  for  the  girls.  . 

602.  Has  any  objection  been  made  to  the  clotlnng  or  uniform  of  the  eMdren  ? Yes. 

603.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  that  peculiar  dress  ? I think  it  ought  to 

T.  Carew,  Esq. — Those  objections  were  made  when  the  girls  wore  orange 

k!'okkk;ky'//«ru. — If  I brought  them  through  Patrick-street  in  the  dress,  they  would 

^GOe^Eev.  Dr.  Craves- At  present  ?-Yes.  They  wear  cloaks  which  Mrs  Carew 
bought  for  them  , £12  was  paid  for  them.  They  wear  them  when  going  up  to  Patnck  s 
Church  on  Wednesdays.  They  could  not  go  up  m the  uniform  of  the  school  without 

ieM7“D^you  think  the  peculiarity  of  the  dress  prevents  children  from  offering  themselves 
as  candidates  for  admission  ? — Yes.  . n 0 ^ 

608.  And  still  you  think  it  ought  to  he  continued  c xes.  . 

609.  The  elder  children  in  the  school  have,  almost  all  of  them,  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  the  present  description  of  clothmg  ought  to  be  got  l-id  of  l 

610.  Mr.  Stephens. — All  except  the  two  youngest  girls  ?— I do  not  doubt “a-‘-  ( 

611.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  this  book  which  has  been  handed  in  contain  the  accounts  ot 

the  receipts  and  expenditure  since  you  became  Trustee?— Yes.  ...  0f 

612.  Who  recommends  the  children  for  admission  ?— The  clergy,  or  any  peison  of 

respectability  that  we  know,  if  the  children  are  Protestants.  l-vtholic  corn- 

613.  But  if  a girl  was  sent  to  you,  who,  while  professing  to  be  a ,R.om“. 1 „ f ChZdl 

plied  with  the  rules  of  the  school  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  learning  the  Church 
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Catechism,  would  you  still  feel  it  your  duty  to  exclude  her  ?— I would  feel  it  my  duty  to 
do  so.  They  might  comply  with  the  rules  to  get  clothes. 

614.  But  supposing  you  found  them  attending  from  day  to  day  for  twelve  months  ? — I 
would  feel  it  my  duty  to  reject  them. 

615.  Whenever  any  recommendation  is  sent  in,  is  it  entered  in  a book?— I tell  the 
rnistress  of  the  school  to  put  down  the  name  of  the  girl  and  to  get  clothes  for  her. 

616.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  keep  an  admission  book,  and  an  entry  of  the 
recommendations  ? — Indeed  it  would. 

617.  To  put  down  when  a pupil  was  admitted,  or  when  rejected,  and  the  reason  for 
rejection  ? I think  it  would  be  a very  good  plan.  The  time  of  admission  is  from  Christ- 
mas to  Easter.  They  are  all  clothed  at  Easter. 

618.  Do  the  children  get  any  advantage  from  the  school  when  leaving? — Sometimes  I 
give  them  clothes. . 

619.  That  is  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — Yes.  I do  so  if  they  went  on  well  in  the  school. 
1 give  to  those  leaving  a written  recommendation,  stating  they  have  conducted  themselves 
properly  in  the  school  and  are  deserving  of  a marriage  portion. 

620.  What  becomes  of  the  recommendation  after ; do  the  clergy  notify  to  you  when 
they  give  a marriage  portion  ? — I do  not  know. 

■ c21'  MIrSo  °’Hara- — Two  of  the  four  girls  that  left  the  school  last  year  were  bound]. 

622.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  often  does  a clergyman  attend  to  catechise  the  children  ? 

Once  a week. 

_ 623.  Dr.  Andrews.— Do  you  know  anything  about  the  work  done  in  the  school?— 
lhere  is  plain  work  done  in  the  school ; also,  whatever  is  done,  Mrs.  O’Hara  has  an  option 
as  to  it.  1 

624.  Are  you  aware  she  charges  for  it? — I am  sure  she  does  not. 

625.  Whoever  made  out  the  return,  and  stated  she  got  the  emoluments  of  the  work 
done,  was  inaccurate  ? Yes.  The  work  of  that  school  formerly  was  very  valuable.  The 
pupils  embroidered. 

-626  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Can  you  state  anything  as  to  how  the  girls  educated  in  the 
school  have  gone  on  m afterlife? — I should  say  they  turned  out  well,  they  are  very- 
respectable  Protestant  characters  in  Waterford.  J 

627.  [Mrs.  O’Hara — One  girl  was  head  milliner  in  an  establishment  in  town]. 

628.  Rev.  Dr.' Graves.— You  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  girls  turning  out 

badly  r — No.  ° 

629.  But  you  are  aware  of  many  instances  in  which  they  have  turned  out  well’— Yes  • 
very  respectable  children. 

Mrs.  Sarah  O’Hara.  Mrs.  Sarah  O'Hara  sworn  and  examined. 

630.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — This  return  is  signed  by  you? — Yes. 

631.  This  is  your  handwriting  and  signature  ? — Yes. 

632.  Were  you  aware  when  you  signed  it,  that  it  contained  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  schoolmistress  received  the  emoluments  for  the  plain  work  done  by  the  school 
girls  ?— No,  Sir  ; Mrs.  Carew  brought  that  paper  to  me  on  a Saturday  and  told  me  to  sign 
it,  and  I ran  and  signed  it. 

633.  Mr.  Stephens — Without  reading  it  ?— Without  reading  it.  I was  paid  for  the 
work  before,  but  not  within  these  eight  years.  They  found  it  did  not  answer ; that  the 
girls  could  be  taught  with  work  that  belonged  to  themselves ; that  the  work  prevented 
them  from  learning ; and  that  there  was  not  time  to  work  for  payment. 

634.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — It  was  stated  that  it  was  customary  to  let  part  of  the  house  in 
lodgings,  to  provide  funds  for  the  charity  ?— Yes. 

635.  How  did  that  operate ; did  it  lead  to  inconvenience  ? — No  ; Mrs.  Budd  was  satis- 
fied to  give  £8  a-year  for  the  lodgings. 

636.  Did  the  letting  of  a part  of  the  house  in  lodgings  in  general  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  school  ? — No. 

637.  Do  you  know  what  sum  was  formerly  received  as  rent  for  lodgings  ? — I know  that 
one  lady,  Mrs.  Kitt,  paid  £6  a-year.  Mrs.  Little  got  it  for  £6  a-year,  but  Mrs.  Carew  then 
said  she  would  not  let  it  for  that  sum,  that  it  was  too  low.  Then  the  lodgings  were  raised 
to  £8.  It  is  in  better  repair  now  than  when  it  was  set  for  £6. 

63®-  ^ I understand  rightly,  the  assistant  mistress  receives  no  salary,  but  is  given  the 
use  of  the  lodgings,  which  are  valued  at  £8  a-year  ?— Yes. 

639.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offerwith  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school?— No 

640.  Could  you  suggest  any  changes  that  would  render  the  school  more  efficient  ?_ 
Nothmg  but  to  dress  the  children.  I agree  to  that. 

641.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  matter  ? — I should  not  like  to  alter  the  dress  I 
would  rather  leave  it  as  it  is. 

642.  You  know  the  children  themselves  would  wish  to  have  it  altered,  and  that  the 
uniform  deters  children  from  coming  to  the  school  ? — Yes. 

643.  Does  your  reason  for  wishing  to  continue  the  uniform  arise  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  Patroness  of  the  school  is  in  favour  of  it  ?— No ; I say  it  from  myself 
that  after  having  been  worn  for  so  many  years  it  is  a pity  to  alter  it:  I like  it  dearly  • T 
thmk  it  a very  becoming,  clean  dress ; it  is  very  old-fashioned ; it  is  for  that  I like  it  ’ 
for  2e  supplied^001  adequately  SuPI)lied  with  books?— Yes;  all  books  and  slates  asked 

645. 1 see  that  in  the  year  1854  the  expenditure  for  slates  and  books  amounted  to 
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something  less  than  6s. ; did  that  keep  the  school  adequately  supplied  ? — I think  Mrs. 
Carew  has  not  put  down  all  that  was  supplied ; one  time  it  cost  £l  for  hooks,  and  another 
time  12s.  for  hooks,  within  four  years;  she  has  not  marked  down  all  that  it  cost  her  for 
books. 

646.  Mr.  Stephens.  —Have  you  any  private  book  containing  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  school  ? —No ; hut  it  comes  to  me ; all  that  she  lays  out  I get  the  accounts  and 
give  them  to  her. 

647.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — It  is  stated  that  premiums  are  given  to  the  children  for  being 
regular  in  attendance,  and  diligent  in  their  studies  ? — Yes. 

648.  What  is  the  usual  amount  of  those  premiums  ? — Five  shillings ; about  four  get  4s., 
having  been  a few  days  absent ; all  the  others  get  5s. 

649.  Do  you  approve  of  this  mode  of  distributing  the  preniiums  ?— Yes ; it  encourages 
the  children.  Whatever  they  fancy  they  can  liuy.  They  get  tickets  to  go  to  a shop  for 
any  thing  they  wish  for  themselves,  bonnets,  shawls,  and  dresses. 

650.  Is  there  any  annual  examination  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  the  children 
in  their  learning? — Yes;  Miss  Carew  examines  twice  a year ; she  often  visits  the  school, 
but  never  marks  the  visitor’s  hook. 

651.  Dr  .Andrews — I understand  that  several  of  the  children  are  sisters;  can  you 
explain  how  it  is  there  are  in  the  school  so  many  sisters.  I wish  the  explanation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  selection  and  admission  ? — Of  course  when  a girl  is  educated  in  the 
school  and  leaves,  and  that  she  has  younger  sisters,  we  give  them  the  preference,  and  take 
them  in  before  strangers.  When  girls  are  hound  out,  we  take  in  their  younger  sisters.  ■ 

652.  Then  it  does  not  arise  from  any  preference  given  to  any  particular  families  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

653.  It  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  you  have  a good  feeling  towards  the  sisters  of 
those  educated  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 


Bishop  Foy’s  School. 

[For  the  evidence  taken  this  day  as  to  this  school,  see  minutes  of  adjourned  court  held 
at  Waterford,  after  conclusion  of  the  circuit.] 


■Waterford. 

Waterford  Blue  Girls’ 
School. 

Mrs.  Satah  O’Hara. 


Bishop  Fotj's  School. 
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Clonmel.  CLONMEL,  21st  AUGUST,  1855. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Schools  endowed,  by  Schools  endowed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  at  Toem,  Templeneiry,  and  Doon. 

‘at  Toem,  Te^lmeirij,  654.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  I have  received,  in  answer  to  the  public  notice  of 

and  Doon.  the  Commissioners,  is  from  the  Rector  of  Templeneiry,  Bansha.  This  relates  to  a school 

Fv?dencetiry  endowed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty.  The  first  information  the  Commissioners  have  with 

regard  to  that  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  conducted  their  inquiries  from  1807  to  1812.  There  are  four  or  five 
schools  endowed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  and  the  same  question  relates  to  them  all. 
At  page  299  they  state,  “ Toem. — An  endowment  in  the  same  diocese  of  £100,  left  by  the 
will  of  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty  in  trust  to  the  late  Archbishop  Cox,  at  £4  per  cent.,  as  an 
additional  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parochial  school  of  Toem.  The  schoolmaster 
having  lately  died,  the  school  is  kept  by  his  widow,  who  has  ten  scholars,  who  pay  2s.  6d. 
per  quarter.  No  house  belonging  to  the  endowment.  Templeneiry — An  endowment  of 
£100  at  £4  per  cent.,  in  the  same  hands,  left  by  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty  for  the  same  object, 
and  under  the  same  rules.  The  parish  clerk  is  here  the  schoolmaster.  He  has  twenty 
scholars,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6 cl.  per  quarter.  No  schoolhouse  belonging  to  this  endow- 
ment. Doon. — An  endowment  of  £100,  also  left  by  the  same  person,  in  the  same  hands,  and 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  parish  clerk  is  the  schoolmaster ; he  has  no  house ; . number  of 
his  scholars  is  not  returned.  The  foregoing  sums  are  each  secured  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Archbishop  Cox,  at  £4  per  cent,  interest,  which  has  been 
regularly  paid.”  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal  master  of  the  school,  endowed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty  at  Templeneiry,  Bansha,  but  it  has  been  returned  as  a dead  letter. 
Communications  were  then  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish,  stating  the  evidence  that  I have  read,  and  asking  them 
for  such  information  as  was  in  their  power  as  to  the  time  when  the  endowment  in  question 
was  in  operation,  whether  any  benefit  was  derived  from  it,  and  if  so,  by  whom.  Similar 
letters  were  written  with  respect  to  the  parish  school  of  Bansha,  which  appeared  fry  the 
Parliamentary  paper  of  1828,  page  8,  to  have  had  an  endowment  of  £4  per  annum  from 
Smith’s  charity. 

655.  The  following  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Banner,  Rector  of 
Templeneiry : — 

“ Bansha,  Tipperary,  24th  July,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  21st  and  23rd  instant,  and 
to  inform  you  that  I never  before  heard  of  ‘ Smith’s  Charity,’  or  ‘ Rev.  J.  Doherty’s  Bequest,’ 
as  regards  Bansha  parochial  school.  But,  on  reference  to  an  old  account  book,  I find  the 
following  entry: — ‘ Mr.  Michael  Cox,  of  Castletown,  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  pays  annually  on 
1st  July,  to  the  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  Bansha,  £3  13.9. 10cZ.,  British.  Application  to  be 
made  to  H.  Devereux,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cox’s  agent,  Kilkenny. 

“ ‘ Paid  Peter  Smithwick,  schoolmaster,  up  to  1st  July,  1835,  for  two  years,  £7  7s.  8 d.' 

“ ‘ Paid  Peter  Smithwick,  schoolmaster,  up  to  1st  July,  1836,  £3  13s.  10A’ 

“ Now  whether  this  was  Mr.  Cox’s  private  subscription,  or  proceeded  from  some  charity 
or  bequest,  I am  unable  to  ascertain,  though,  from  your  communication  of  the  23rd  instant, 
I suppose  it  must  have  been  from  the  endowment  of  £100  left  by  Rev.  J.  Doherty.  I 
applied  afterwards  for  the  grant,  but  payment  of  it  was  altogether  stopped  since  July,  1836, 
nineteen  years  ago.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Peter  Smithwick  as  schoolmaster  it 
was  sent  direct  to  Purse,  the  former  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster 

“ There  are  at  present  two  schools  in  the  parish,  a Church  Education,  Mr.  Robert 
O’Callaghan,  master,  and  one  kept  by  a Roman  Catholic  master. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ B.  H.  Banner, 

“ Rector  and  Vicar  of  Templeneiry,  alias  Bansha. 

“W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.” 

“ Bansha,  Tipperary,  27th  July,  1855. 

“ Sir, — Since  the  24th  instant,  when  I wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of  schools  at  Bansha,  I 
have  been  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Villiers  Stuart,  in  consequence  of  his  having  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Cox,  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Castletown  estate, 
County  Kilkenny,  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  there  resides. 

“ I think  it  right  to  apprize  you  of  the  circumstance,  as  it  may  possibly  help  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  endowment  of  £100,  left  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dogherty  for  the  Protestant 
schoolmaster  in  this  parish. 

“I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ B.  H.  Banner, 

“ Rector  and  Vicar  of  Templeneiry,  alias  Bansha, 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d." 

656.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  present  can  give  us  information  relative  to 
those  schools  endowed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dogherty ; if  so  we  will  be  happy  to  receive  it? 
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FetHard  and  Ballintemple  Schools,  endowed  by  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey  and  Mr.  Bekky.  c.onmkl, 

657.  Secretary. — The  next  communication  I have  received  is  from  the  Rev.  W.  Sandys,  ^ 

T}..inr  "Rallintemnle.  Cashel.  It  is  as  follows : — dowedby  Re».Margan 

EeCt01  °‘ P ’ ..  Rectory,  Mm  Cash|  Aug.  20tl.,  1855 

“ Sm  -In  reply  to  your  circular  notice  of  a Court  to  he  held  in  Clonmel  tomorrow,  by  gggjg  * 
the  tommiSonS  ^Endowed  Schools,. in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  Acreh y njgig  att 
who  have  anv  information  upon  that  subject  to  transmit  to  you  an  account  ot  the  natuie 
thereof  I herewith  enclose  papers  relative  to  an  endowment  made  towards  the  support  of  a 
schoolmast®  for  the  parish  of  Ballintemple.  The  interest  of  satd  was  paid  regularly  to  the 
Incumbent  of  Ballintemple  up  to  about  thirty  years  bach,  or  less,  when  it  ceased,  upon  the 
plea  that  the  principal  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  representatives  of  thc.executoi,  Rev. 

John  Armstrong,  aid  paid  to  the  law  agent  or  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests, 

who  became  insolvent.  ,.Yi)Ur  faithful  servant,  „ , 

1!  w.  R.  Sandys,  Rector  of  Ballintemple,  Casliel. 

658  The  paper  he  has  sent  is  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  V.G.  of  Cashel.  It 
bears  date  the  10th  of  December,  1746.  I read  from  the  will  the  following  extract:— 

« I likewise  bequeath  the  following  legacies-that  is  to  say  £400  for  erecting  a working 
Protestant  Charter  School  in  Fctliard,  to  be  put  to  interest  by  my  executors,  3,e  smwivois 
or  survivor  of  them,  till  the  Corporation  giant  a sufficient  number  of  acres,  and  the miigh- 

bourinv  ceil  demon  deposit  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Governors  of  the  Charter  Schools 

think  wilfbe  sufficient  to  support  ten  boys  and  ten  girls.  Item:  £200  to  be  put  to  interest 
by  my  executors,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  for  the  use  of  a schoolmaster,  to  teach 
EnglZh,  reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts,  in  the  town  of  I ethard  for  evei  Item 
£50  to  be  distributed  by  my  executors,  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  to  the  poor 
housekeepers  of  the  Unioh  of  Fe, hard.  Item : £100  to  be  put  to  interest  by  my  executors, 
the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  for  the  use  of  a schoolmaster  to  teach  English,  reading, 
mitffig,  and  casting  accounts,  in  the  parish  of  Ballintemple,  for  oyer.  . The  nomination  of 
tlie  teachers  of  these  two  English  schools  to  be  in  my  executors  and  their  assigns. 

659  There  are  some  other  charitable  bequests  which  do  not  relate  to  education  The  Roy. 

Mr  Sandys  encloses  a letter,  dated  tile  2nd  July,  ’45,  from  W.  P.  Mathews,  Secretary  to 
the  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners.  It  is  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bagnall,  Rector  of  Ballintemple,  and  is  as  follows:- 

“ Beery’s  Charity.  “Office  of  Charities,  2nd  July,  1845. 

u cIR Can  you  afford  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequest  for  Ire- 

land any  information  respecting  a small  sum  of  money,  hitherto  paid  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

Lord  and  Armstrong,  towards  supporting  a school  m the  parish  of  Ballintemple,  arising  from 
the  bequest  of  a person  named  Berry.  It  appears  that  this  charity  lias  been  withheld  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Wliat  has  become  of  the  money  ? _ In  whose  hands  was 
principal  left?  and  who  should  be  applied  to  for  the  recovery  of  this  chanty  fund . 

1 u In  affording  the  Commissioners  any  information  you  may  either  possess  or  can  acquire 
in  this  case,  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  you  could  procure  for  them  an  extract  of  the 
testator’s  will  creating  this  charity,  or  say  when  mul  where  it  was  proved. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sm,  your  obedient  servant, 

“William  Peter  Mathews,  Secretary. 

“ The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Bagnall,  Incumbent, 

“ Ballintemple,  Dundrum,  Cashel.” 

660.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Wm.  P.  Mathews  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys:— 

TTtckfy’s  Charity.  “ Office  of  Public  Charities,  20th  May  1846. 

« Sm— I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  referring  to 
a charity  created  by  a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Hickey,  for  the  support  of  a parish  school 
at  Ballintemple,  which  you  state  has  not  been  paid  for  some  time  back,  on  the  plea  that  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  got  possession  of  the  principal  originally  bequeathed. 

‘^In  repbvflhave  to  inform  you  that  inquiries  shal  be  instituted  in  reference  to  tins, 
charity,  and  the  result  thereof  communicated  to  you.  I may,  however,  here  mention  that 
the  Board  never  got  possession  of  the  fund  to  which  your  letter  refers. 

“ 1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Wm.  P.  Mathews,  Secretary. 

“ Rev.  W.  R.  Sandys,  &c.” 

661  I now  proceed  to  reed  the  information  before  the  Commissioners,  from  Reports  to 
Parliament d Parliamentary  retnrns.  In  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  m 1812,  at  page  299,  I find  the  following . 

isFethmd  School. — This  is  a small  endowment  of  £200  left  by  the  will  of  the  Rey.  Morgan 
Hickey  many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  of  T»y  at  S^per 
cent.,  in  trust,  is  an  additional  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  paMjHjMrf  Eeffiard. 

There  are  thirty-four  scholars  at  this  school,  who  pay  from  three  shillings  to  five  shillings, 
per  quarter  for  their  instruction.  There  is  no  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  endowment. 
rr’sSe  Report,  on  the  same  page,  there  is  the  folio, ring,  under  the  head  ofBaHin- 
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Clonmel.  temple  School: — “ An  endowment  of  £100,  left  by  the  same  person,  in  the  same  hands,  for 

Fethardand Ballin.  t^ie  object,  and  under  the  same  rules.  No  schoolmaster  at  present,  but  one  to  be 
temple  Schools,  cn'  appointed  as  soon  as  a proper  person  can  be  obtained.  No  schoolhouse.”  The  foregoing 
<l<mc<l  by  Rev. Morgan  sum  of  £300  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong,  Rector  of  Mealliffe,  in  the  diocese 
T>ocumntMrBerr'J  e^est  s.on  an<^  representative  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Armstrong.  The  interest  has 

Evidence.  ^ been  regularly  paid,  save  for  three  years,  when  there  was  no  schoolmaster.  The  arrear  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong.  In  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  the 
1st  of  March,  1821,  with  reference  to  the  funds  and  revenues  of  schools  in  Ireland,  it  is 
stated — “Baliintemple,  Co.  Tipperary — The  interest  of  £100,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickey,  and  now  in  the  five  per  cents.  120  children  in  summer;  sixty  in  the  winter 
season.”  As  to  the  Fethard  school,  it  states — “The  interest  of  £200  in  the  five  per  cents:, 
left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey.”  A schoolhouse  was  at  that  time  building,  and  the  children, 
whose  number  had  been  sixty  and  upwards,  were  then  dismissed.  There  was  a former  com- 
munication from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys,  dated  the  4tli  of  May,  1855.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“Rectory,  Dundrum,  Cashel,  May  4th,  1855. 

“ Sir, — Your  Forms  of  Inquiry,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  school  endowed  by 
Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  at  Baliintemple,  have  come  to  me  as  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballin- 
temple,  there  being  no  schoolmaster  nor  school  under  such  endowment  during  my  incum- 
bency, for  the  last  nine  years,  nor  for  some  fifteen  years  previous  thereto.  Before  'that  the 
incumbent  of  this  benefice  received  £10  yearly  of  the  endowment  of  the  late  Rev.  Morgan 
Hickey,  through  the  hands  of  the  late  William  Armstrong,  of  Mealliffe,  Cashel,  Esq., 
grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Mealliffe. 

“ The  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey  bequeathed  a sum  or  sums  of  money  to  endowed  parochial 
schools  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  was  my  benefice  of  Baliintemple,  which  moneys 
were  invested  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Mealliffe,  by  whom  the  endowments  were, 
I understand,  duly  paid  to  the  several  incumbents  for  some  years,  till  the  Board  of  Chari- 
table Bequests  (I  believe)  compelled  Mr.  Armstrong  to  deliver  up  the  said  money  of  endow- 
ment to  them.  He  accordingly  paid  that  money  to  the  agent  or  attorney  employed  by  that 
Board  to  recover  it,  and  subsequently  said  agent  or  attorney  failed,  and  so  the  money  was 
lost;  and  so,  between  the  two  stools,  my  poor  parish,  with  others,  I believe,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Thus,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  my  parish  has  been  deprived  of  the 
endowment  by  the  bungling  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests. 

“ Your  faithful  servant, 

“ W.  R.  Sandys,  Rector  of  Baliintemple,  Cashel.” 

662.  I read  the  correspondence  with  respect  to  the  school  at  Fethard,  obviously  the  same 
endowment.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  parish  school  at  Fethard, 
endowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey.  It  was  returned  through  the  Post  Office  endorsed  “ not 
known.”  Communications  were  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  and  Archdeacon  Laffan, 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish.  The  passages  referred  to  were 
quoted  in  the  letters.  The  following  answers  have  been  received : — 

“ Fethard,  Tipperary,  August  7,  1855. 

“ Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  day,  I beg  to  say  that  all  the  light  which  I 
can  throw  on  the  subject  of  it  is  as  follows.  When  I first  came  to  this  parish,  in  the  year 
1812,  there  had  not  been,,  for  some  years,  any  parish  schoolmaster;  in  consequence  a fund 
which  had  been  left,  I believe,  by  a Mr.  Hickey,  had  accumulated  so  as  to  amount  to  some 
hundred  pounds.  This  sum  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong,  of  Meal- 
liffe, in  this  county..  On  my  appointment  to  this  parish,  I raised  subscriptions,  ancl  with  the 
aid  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  &c.,  built  a schoolhouse  and  procured  a 
schoolmaster,  who  received  regularly  the  interest  of  the  money  in  Mr.  Armstrong’s  hands. 
Some  years  after,  a Board  of  Education  was  established,  with  power  to  call  in  all  such  funds 
as  the  above,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  accordingly  paid  in  his  fund  to  the  Board.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Walker,  the  secretary,  paid  the  regular  dividends  issuing  from  this  capital  sum, 
supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  five  per  cents.  Mr.  Walker  then  died,  and  upon  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  he  had  embezzled  the  money,  and  never  placed  it  in  the  funds.  The  Board 
was,  not  long  after,  dissolved,  and  our  money  was  lost,  Mr.  Walker  having  died  a pauper. 

I recollect  consulting  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  was  himself  an  able 
lawyer,  and  he  told  me  we  had  no  remedy. 

“ This  is  all  the  light  I can  throw  on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ I-I.  Woodward,  Rector  of  Fethard.” 

,(c  t ix  . _ /.  i “ Fethard,  August  10th,  1855.' 

Sir,— in  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  6th  ultimo,  regarding  an  Endowed  School  here  I 
beg  to  say  that  I know  nothing  of  any  Endowed  School  in  Fethard.  There  is  a Protestant 
school  here,  but  whether  it  is  endowed  or  by  whom  endowed,  I have  no  information  to  give 
on  the  subject.  6 

“ Yours, 

“ Michael  Laffan,  p.p.,  Fethard, 

“ R.  C.  Archdeacon  of"  Cashel.”  . 

663.  Chairman.  Can  any  gentleman  give  any  further  information  relative  to  tie  schools 
endowed  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey  ? 
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Incorporated  Society’s  Estate.  Clonmel. 

664.  Secretary— The  next  communication  is  from  Mr.  Stoney,  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperaiy  Loomed  Society 
last  year,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Estate. 

665.  Chairman.— Is  Mr.  Stoney  in  attendance  ? 

[No  answer  is  given.] 

666.  The  case  is  adjourned  for  the  present. 


KlLLALO AN  SCHOOLS.  Killaloan  Schools. 

667.  Secretary. — The  next  case  as  to'  which  I have  received  a communication  is  that  of  Evidence!”^ 
Lady  Osborne’s  school  at  Kilcash.  The  master  states  that  it  is  not  endowed,  that  it  is  an 
ordinary  national  school.  In  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  July,  1822,  and 
February,  1823,  containing  accounts  relating  to  diocesan  and  parish  schools  in  Ireland,  it  is 
mentioned.  “A  day  school  in  the  parish  of  Kilcash,  in  which  100  hoys  are  instructed, 
founded  and  supported  by  Lord  Ormonde ; and  another  school,  founded  and  supported  by 
him,  wherein  100  girls  are  instructed.  A female  school  in  the  parish  of  Killaloan,  founded 
and  supported  by  Lady  Osborne,  wherein  forty-one  children  are  instructed,  clothed,  and 
receive  one  meal  daily.”  In  all  cases  in  which  the  word  “ founded  ’’  was  used  in  these 
reports,  I have  been  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  send  circulars  to  the  masters. 


Mr  Thomas  Jameson  examined. 


Mr.  'l'lios.  Jameson. 


668.  This  is  an  ordinary  national  school  without  any  endowment. 

669.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  other  school  there  ? — There  was  a school  of  Lord 
Ormonde’s,  which  is  broken  up. 

670.  What  about  Lady  Osborne’s  school? — I teach  that;  but  it  is  not  an  endowed  school, 
at  least  as  I understand. 

671.  Bv  what  lease  is  the  sclioolhouse  held? — No  lease.  I have  it  rent-free. 

672.  Under  whom? — Lady  Osborne. 

673.  Are  you  aware  of  any  deed  under  Avhich  it  is  held  rent-free? — I think  not. 

674.  Who  is  the  patron? — Lady  Osborne. 

675.  What  salary  have  you  besides  what  you  get  from  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion?— From  Lady  Osborne.  £20  a-year. 

676.  Had  your  .predecessors  that? — No. 

677.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — About  twenty-four  years. 

678.  And  you  have  had  the  £2.0  a-year  for  twenty-four  years? — Not  all  that  time;  first 
it  was  much  less. 

679.  What  at  first? — I think  £10  at  first. 

680.  How  long  did  the  £10  continue  ? — I am  not  sure. 

681.  Can  you  say  how  long  you  have  had  the  £20  a-year? — I think  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  is  the  same  as  any  national  school,  with  a salary  from  the  patron. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jameson  sworn  and  further  examined. 

682.  Dr.  Andrews.— Are  you  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  Killaloan? — Yes. 

683.  Is  it  a mixed  school,  male  and  female? — Yes. 

684.  Is  there  any  other  teacher? — Myself  and  my  wife,  and  what  we  call  a paid  monitor. 

685.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — Lady  Osborne. 

686.  Who  was  your  predecessor? — I am  ashamed  to  say  I do  not  know ; I think  it  was 
closed  for  a time  before  my  appointment. 

687.  Have -you  ever  heard  of  a person  named  Maliony  being  your  predecessor? — No.. 
There  was  a John  Maliony  taught  in  Waterford,  in  Kilcor,  in  the  united  parishes  of 
Killaloan.  My  school  is  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  other  is  in  Waterford,  Kilcor, 
about  a mile  opposite  ; Kilcor  was  a national  school  also,  like  mine. 

688.  Is  there  any  ground  attached  to  the  school  of  which  you  are  master  ? — There  is  the 
house  and  play-ground. 

689.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  play-ground? — Something  larger  than  this  room. 

690.  What  kind  is  the  house?— A very  nice  building,  something  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
I think — the  pointed  style. 

691.  Is  it  held  rent-free? — I pay  no  rent  ; it  is  on  the  Osborne  estate. 

692.  Do  you  know  under  whom  it  is  held? — Mrs.  Osborne,  or  the  trustees  of  the 

'ISl  there  any  deed  granting  it  for  the  purposes  of  education? — No,  there  is  not. 

694.  Why  do  you  say  no? — I know  every  thing  about  it.  I am  under  the  one  family 
twenty-four  years. 

695.  Was  there  not  a school  there  before  you  went  there? — In  another  house,  a little 
school.;  it  was  taught  by  a little  girl. 

696.  On  the  same  ground? — No  sir;  since  I went  a new  school  has  been  built. 

697.  The  schoolhouse  has  been  built  in  its  present  situation  since  you  went  there?  Yes. 

• 698.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  any  grant  of  land  made  for  the  purpose? — There  was  no 
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Clonmel.  69 D.  The  owner  of  the  estate  built  the  house? — Yes;  in  connexion  with  the  National 

Klllaloan  Schools.  ^rr/v\  a p i ......... 

Mr.  Th03.  Jameson.  ' .Are  70u. aware  ot  any  other  schools  m the  district?  Are  you  aware  of  any  school  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcash,  that  was  formerly  supported  by  Lord  Ormonde? — There  was  one. 

701.  What  has  become  of  it? — It  is  in  existence  now  under  the  National  Board,  and 
lately  rebuilt,  made  much  larger  by  the  Commissioners. 

702.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  endowment  connected  with  it?  Is  there  any 
fund  by  which  the  schoolmaster  is  paid,  besides  what  he  gets  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  from. the  pupils  ? — He  gets  nothing,  but  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  pupils.  I 
am  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

703.  Are  you  aware  of  another  school  there,  where  100  girls  were  instructed? — Yes. 

704.  Is  it  still  in  existence? — It  is.  It  is  rebuilt. 

705.  Is  it  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education? — It  is  under  the  joint  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyland,  p.p.,  and  Lord  Ormonde.  I think  it  is  no  more  than  any  other 
ordinary  national  school,  with  a salary  from  the  patron.  The  Kilcash  teacher  has  not 
a salary  from  the  patron.  The  Newtonanner  school,  I have  been  advised  to  say  by  a 
relative  of  Lady  Osborne’s,  was  built  entirely  and  solely  by  the  Osborne  family,  and  kept  at 
their  sole  expense.  The  total  number  on  the  books  is  120,  and  the  daily  average  100. 


Cornel  Endowed 
School. 
Documentary 


The  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

706.  Secretary. — The  next  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  is 
the  school  of  Clonmel,  endowed  by  Richard  Moore.  I read  the  information  before  the  Commis- 
sioners respecting  this  school,  from  reports  of  previous  Commissioners  and  from  Parliament- 
ary  papers.  The  first  document  before  the  Commissioners  is  a report  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the. Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  that  sat  from  1807  to  1812,  under  an  Act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  renewed  by  the  English  Parliament,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  endowed  schools.  In  their  Twelfth  Report,  which 
relates  to  classical  schools  of  private  foundation,  page  279,  they  state,  with  regard  to  the 
Clonmel  school : -- 


707.  “This  school  was  endowed  in  the  year  1685, by  Richard  Moore, Esq.,  and  Stephen  his 

s^n’ 011  die  ^ MaY>  the  year  aforesaid,  conveyed  certain  lands  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  to  Charles  Alcock  and  Thomas  Batty,  Esqrs.,  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  the 
intent  that  a free  school  should  be  erected  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  for  the  education  and 
teaching  of  all  the  Protestant  children  gratis ; and  in  trust,  that  they  employ  the  yearly 
rents  arising  from  the  said  lands  in  maintaining  the  said  school ; and  the  said  deed  em- 
powered James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  said  Richard  Moore  and  Stephen  Moore,  Esqrs.,  or 
their  heirs,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  or  any  two  of  them  to  appoint  and  change  the 
master  and  masters  of  the  said  school,  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  convenient.  And  it 
should  seem  that  there  were  other  limitations  respecting  the  patronage  of  said  school 
a p ,w  ■ i ‘^PP®ar  th°  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  This  endowment  consists  of  370  acres 
of  hind  m the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  of  a very  old  schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
which  the  present  master,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cary,  upon  his  examination  before  us  (11th  of 
May,  1809),  declared  to.be  capable  of  accommodating  forty  boarders,  but  to  be  at  present 
in  such  very  bad  repair,  as  to  require  several  hundred  pounds  to  be  expended  upon  it  to 
make  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  resident  pupils.  Mr.  Carey  having  purchased  from  a Mr. 
Watts,  who  fold  been,  in  1773,  joint  master  with  him,  his  interest  in  the  income  of  the 
school  tor  £8  A),  was  appointed  sole  master  of  this  school  in  the  year  1777,  by  the  then  Earl 
of  Mountcashel,  the  descendant  of  the  founder,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  -the  trustees  of  the 
endowment.  It  appears  that  the  lands  which  belong  to  this  foundation  were  leased  in  the 
year  1788,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Mountcasliel  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  to  Edward 
Collms,  Esq.  for  three  lives  or  fifty-two  years,  whichever  should  last  the  longest,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £200  (subject  to  a quit  rent  of  £5  14s.  per  annum),  which  rent  was 

rn  1 w?ir  tieil\rcal  va!r;^01; ifc  aPPears  tllat  in  five  years  after  this  lease  was  made, 
Mi  Colhns  let  the  lands  to  a Mr.  Maher,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  at  £400  per  annum 
It  further,  appeared  from  the  examination  of  the  master,  Mr.  Carey,  that  lie  having 
been  appointed  by  the  said  Earl  of  Mountcashel  and  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  and  beintr 
removable  at  their  pleasure,  did  acquiesce  in  the  said  lease  till  about  the  year  1801,  when 
the  patronage  of  tins  school  having  been,  as  Mr.  Carey  has  stated  to  us,  transferred  from  the 
Mountcashel  family  to  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  by  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  which  it  was 
appended,  Mr.  Carey  commenced  a suit  m Chancery,  with  the  approbation  of  the  present 
pati  on,  to  set  aside  the  said  lease  It  appears  that  this  suit  at  law  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  master,  and  that  it  was  lately  determined  by  the  Chancellor’s  decree  that 
Mr  MoW  ^{hvar1d1Golllns’ Es9->  s]10uld  be  setaside,  but  that  the  under  lease  made  by  him  to 
Mr  Maher,  should  be  confirmed  for  the  residue  of  his  term,  of  which,  as  we  are  informed, 
about  thu  ty  years  are  unexpired,  and  two  of  the  lives  still  in  being.  The  present  income 
fez*  S'ch  flle  WSto  derives  from  the  estates  of  the  endowment  is  £400  per  annum! 
hut  Mr.  Caiey  lias  stated  their  present  value  to  bo  about  £700  per  annum.  With 
respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  school  itself,  we  find  that  Mr.  Carey  has  not  at  present 

any  boaideis,  but  he  states  that  at  former  periods  he  has  often  had' forty;  his  number  of 
f E’K'Sr'T™!  h,f;  .coflste;l  of  twenty-one  day  scholars,  most  of  whom  were 
Homan  Catholics.  One  only  of  his  boys  is  a free  scholar;  six  of  liis  pupils  are  the  sons  of 
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freemen  of  the  town  of  Clonmel,  and  as  such  are  entitled,  under  the  original  grant,  to  their  Clonmel. 

education  gratis,  hut  their  parents  being  persons  in  good  circumstances,  do  not  claim  the  clonmJ^ndlJWC(i 

privilege.  The  terms  of  tuition  for  day  scholars  are  four  guineas  per  annum,  and  one  school. 

guinea  entrance;  the  course  of  education  is  confined  to  the  classics.  No  assistants  are  kept  Documentary 

by  Mr.  Carey,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  &c.,  in  this  Evidence. 

establishment,  for  it  appears  that  there  is  an  English  and  writing  school  in  the  town  of  Clonmel, 

to  which  Mr.  Carey’s  scholars  resort ; and  he  has  further  stated  to  us  that  there  is  not  much 

demand  for  classical  instruction  in  Clonmel,  although  the  town  is  rich  and  populous,  most  of 

the  inhabitants  preferring  to  educate  their  children  for  trade  and  business.  There  do  not 

appear  to  be  any  statutes  or  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  school,  nor  is  there 

at  present  any  visitor  to  examine  into  its  management.  The  master, . however,  by  the 

original  grant,  is  removable  at  pleasure.  There  is  not  any  fund  or  provision  for  the  repairs 

of  the  schoolhouse  (which  is  a very  extensive  concern),  except  what  the  master  pleases  to 

appropriate  out  of  his  annual  income  for  that  purpose.” 

708.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  the  returns  to  addresses 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  1821,  relating  to  the  funds  and  revenues  of  schools  in 
Ireland.  At  page  6,  with  regard  to  Clonmel,  it  is  stated—11  £400  proceeding  from  the 
school  lands  granted  by  Richard  and  Stephen  Moore,  in  1685,  for  the  education  of 
Protestant  children  gratis.  There  are  at  present  eighteen  boys;  the  whole  income  is 
received  by  the  present  master;  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  under  the  53rd  George  III.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  published  in  1826.  At  p.  1116  it 
appears— “ In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  parish  of  Clonmel,  an  endowed  school  in  Richmond- 
place.  Name  of  the  master,  Dr.  Bell ; Protestant  school ; a pay  school.  The  lands  produce 
£400  per  annum.  The  boarders  pay  fifty  pounds,  and  day  scholars  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas  per  annum.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  fifty-four  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  one  Protestant  of  another  denomination,  and  five  Roman  Catholics.  _ This 
endowment  was  made  by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  sons  of  freemen  of  the  borough.  Authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  school. 

The  next  information  is  contained  in  Parliamentary  Returns  with  regard  to  schools  in 
Ireland,  dated  1831,  Pari.  pap.  106 Private  school  at  Clonmel.  Number  of  scholars 
in  1831,  ninety-five,  of  whom  forty-five  were  boarders;  fifty  were  day  scholars,  and  none 
were  free.  Emoluments  attached  to  the  school,  £369  4.v.  Id. that  appears  to  be  English 
money  for  £400  Irish,  “ subject  to  the  payment  of  £240  per  annum  to  Government  in 
repayment  of  a loan  for  building  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  master.” 

709.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  dated  1833,  p.  485 “ There  is  an  endowed 
school  in  Clonmel.  The  endowment  was  made  in  the  year  1685,  and  consists  of  the  lands  of 
Lissenure,  which  produce  at  present  about  £400  a-year  Irish,  received  by  the  present  master. 

These  lands  are  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  school  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Mountcashel  family,  and  by  the  Corporation,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  original  grant  has 
been  lost.  The  sons  of  Protestant  freemen  are  entitled  to  their  education  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  at  this  school,  free  of  expense ; and  the  master,  in  consequence,  makes  a reduction 
in  Ins  charge  for  their  education,  equivalent  to  that  right.  The  master  frequently  educates 
young  persons  gratuitously  at  this  school,  not  as  a matter  of  right,  but  as  a matter  of 
favour.  On  such  occasions  he  never  asked  whether  they  were  the  sons  of  freemen  or  not ; 
and  he  does  not  confine  such  gratuitous  education  to  children  of  any  particular  religious 
persuasion ; he  has  educated  several  Roman  Catholic  children  gratuitously  in  this  school. 

This  school  is  within  the  local  limits  of  the  Corporation.  The  present  schoolhouse  is  not 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  but  is  built  in  another  part  of  the  town.  The  change  of  site 
was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Bagwell  (the  old  schoolhouse  having 
become  uninhabitable)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a more  healthy  and  airy  situation,  and  more 
accommodation  for  play-ground.  The  whole  was  an  arrangement  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Colonel  William  Bagwell.  The  master  of  the  school  being  consulted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  considering  it  an  important  advantage  to  the  public,  concurred  in 
the  change.  The  former  site  contained  In.  28p.,  the  present  site  contains  3n.  28r.  Colonel 
William 'Bao-well  gave  the  new  site  at  a nominal  rent  of  £1  a-year;  and  it  is  said  that  at  the 
time  it  was  worth  about  £50  a-year.  Two  or  three  schools  have  been  lately  commenced 
to  be  built  on  the  former  site,  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  Rev. 

Robert  Bell,  the  present  master,  was  appointed  by  the  late  Colonel^  William  Bagwell. 

That  appointment  was  in  writing,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Waterford, 
from  which  Court  the  master  received  his  licence.  We  were,  however,  referred  to  an 
entry  on  the  Corporation  books  of  the  date  of  the  19th  of  April,  1748,  with  respect 
to  the  Corporation  joining  at  that  time  in  the  appointment  of  a schoolmaster." 

710.  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  appointed  in  1813,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  who  sat  from  1807  to  1812.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  they  are 
sometimes  called  “ the  Clare-street  Board,”  because  their  present  offices  are  in  Clare-street. 

In  their  Report  of  April,  1833,  page  3,  they  say— “ We  have  further  to  report  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  of  the  loan  xthich  was  advanced  from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  new  school- 
house  lately  erected  at  Clonmel,  the  commissioners  have  caused  the  second  instalment  in 
repayment,  amounting  to  £240,  to  be  lodged  to  the  ci’edit  of  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.” 

The  next  information  is  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Ireland,  published  in  1835,  page  22c.  “In  the  parish  of  Clonmel  there  is  an  endowed 
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boarding  and  day  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell ; £52  10s.  annually  for  boarders.  The 
endowment  is  by  the  families  of  Mountcasliel  and  Ormonde ; amounts  to  £400  Irish,  annually. 
Part  of  this,  amounting  to  £240  annually,  is  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  rent  for  the  schoolhouse  built  by  them.  Number  of  pupils,  90.  Classical, 
commercial,  and  mathematical  education,  with  accomplishments.”  The  next  information  is 
contained  in  the  tabular  digest  of  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation 
Schools  in  Ireland,  who  reported  in  1835,  Parliamentary  paper  630,  page  553 — “ In  the 
county  of  Tipperary  there  is  a school,  at  Clonmel;  annual  income  estimated  at  £700  a-year. 
A free  school.  Grantor,  Richard  Moore.  Evidence  thereof  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  1809,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations.  This 
endowment  took  place  in  the  year  1685,  when  400  acres  were  left  for  its  accomplishment, 
the  rental  of  which  has  been  so  estimated." 


711.  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Clare-street  Board 
in  1841,  page,  2: — “ The  Clonmel  school  estate,  the  lease  of  which  having  expired,  and  with 
regard  to  the  new  letting,  of  which  very  great  legal  obstacles  existed  (which  have  now,  - 
however,  been  overcome),  we  have  directed  to  be  surveyed  and  valued ; and  in  the  interim, 
we  granted  a tenure  of  the  entire,  for  one  year,  to  the  principal  tenant  thereof.”  I also 
read  from  the  report  of  the  same  commissioners  for  1842,  page  3 — “ In  the  case  of  the 
Clonmel  school,  we  have,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  principal  law  officer  of  the  crown, 
let  for  one  year  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  the  lands  which  form  the  endowment  of  the 
school,  at  the  termination  of  which  period  we  purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  an  agent, 
undertaking  the  management  of  this:  estate  in  a manner  similar  to  that  acted  upon  by  us 
with  regard  to  the  other  estates  under  our  care.”  I read  from  the  report  of  1843,  page  2 
— “ The  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Clonmel  (which  is  one  of  private  foundation) 
haying  resigned  his  office,  the  patrons  appointed,  as  liis  successor,  a gentleman  of  distin- 
guished literary  attainments.  And  the  Board,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of 
its  legal  advisers-,  selected  a local  agent  for  the  management  of  the  estate  which  forms  the 
endowment  of  this  school;  and  also  procured  from  an  eminent  surveyor  a survey  and 
valuation  thereof,  and  have  taken  such  other  steps  with  regard  to  this  estate,  and  the 
tenantry  generally,  as  seemed  to  them  most  advisable.”  In  the  report  of  1844,  pao-e.2,  they 
say — “ Amongst  classical  schools  of  private  foundation,  those  of  Clonmel,  Carrickmacross, 
Ballyroan,  and  Bandon,  continue  to  be  the  most  successful.”  In  the  report  of  1845,  page 
2,  they  state — “Amongst  the  schools  of  private  foundation,  those  of  Kilkenny,  Carrick- 
macross, Bandon,  and  Clonmel,  continue  to  be  the  most  numerously  attended.”  • 

712.  In  the  report  of  1846  they  say— “We  have  further  to  state  to  your  Excellency,,  that 
we  have,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  fund  the  regular 
annual  instalments  in  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced  by . government  in  the  cases  of  the 

Raphoe  and  Clonmel  schools.”  In  the  report  of  1848,  page  3,  I find  the  following “ In 

reference  to  Clonmel,  we  have  to  report  that  we  have  been,  and  still  are  engaged,  under 
the  directions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  in  carrying  on  certain  legal  proceedings. 
And  we  have  further  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  we  have,  on  the  recommendationof 
our  agent,  applied  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  advance  of  a large  sum  of  money,  to  be 
applied  in  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  Clonmel  school  estate.”  The  next  I refer 
to  is  the  report  of  1849,  page  3 — “On  the  Clonmel  school  estate,  we  have  to  report  to 
your  Excellency  that  we  are  about  to  expend  in  draining  a sum  of  £750,  advanced  to  us 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  Vic.,  chap.  32.”  The  next  docu- 
ment I read  from  is  Parliamentary  paper  No.  607,  dated  July,  1849.  It  states  the  number 
of  free  pupils  at  the  Clonmel  school  as  follows : — In  1842,  7 ; in  1843, 10 ; in  1844,  7 ; in  1845 
7;  in  1846,  4;  in  1847,  7 ; in  1848,  6;  and  in  1849,  on  the  1st  of  May,  12.  The  next 
information  is.  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1850,  page  3— “As 
regards  the  Clonmel  school,  which  is  one  of  private  endowment,  we  beg  to  °refer  your 
Excellency  to  a.  special  report  lately  made  by  us  to  your  Excellency,  in  consequence  of 
certain  publications  emanating  from  the  master  of  that  school.  And  we  have  further  to 
state  to  your  Excellency,  that  we  have  sealed  a deputation  to  visitors  to  hold  a public  visitation 
at  the  schoolhouse  in  Clonmel,  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament regulating  the  proceedings  of  this  Board;  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  having,  since  our  last  report,  agreed  to  advance  for  drainage  on  the 
Clonmel  school  estate,  pursuant  to  the  10th  Vic.,  chap.  32,  a further- sum  of  £250,  makino- 
with  £750  already  granted,  a sum  of  £1,000  originally  applied  for,  we  have  executed  the 
necessary  legal  documents  for.  obtaining  the  same.  The  sum  of  £240,  for  which  we  obtained 
a verdict  against  the  representative  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  formerly  master  of  the  Clonmel 
school,  has  been  paid  to  us  since  the  date  of  our  last  report.” 

71.3.  The  next  is  a Parliamentary  return,  dated  May,  1850,  of  the  total  amount  of 
rents  received  in  each  year  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  appointed  under 
the  Act  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  out  of  the  lands  of  each  school  of  public  or  private  endow- 
ment, from  the  1st  of  November,  1844,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  with  an  account  of 
the  annual  disbursements  thereof,  particularly  specifying  the  sums  paid  of  income  and 
salaries  of  the  several  masters  and  assistants  ; the  sums  repaid  to  the  consolidated  fund  on 
account  of  loans  advanced  for  building,  and  a 11  sums  paid  for  repairs  to  the  several  school- 
houses,  &c.,&c.”  From  this  return  it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  October, 

1845,  the  amount  of  rent  received  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Clonmel  school  was  £216-  in 

1846,  £560;  in  1847,  £296;  in  1848,  £589;  in  1849,  £560.  The  salaries  paid  for ’the 
y-ear  ending  October,  1845,  amounted  to  £550 ; in  the.other  four  years,  £200  a-year.  The 
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repayments  to  the  consolidated  fund  were  in  1845,  £240,  and  in  1846,  £240.  No  repay-  Clonmel. 
ments  in  1847-48,  or  1849.  In  the  entire  five  years  only  £4  10s.  were  spent  in  repairs."  clonillJ^m/owed 
Paid  to  agents,  receiver,  and  others,  for  collecting  rents — in  1845,  £40  5s.;  in  1846,  School. 

£23  15s.;  in  1847,  £43  3s.  6 d.;  in  1848,  nil ; in  1849,  £28  15s.  10(2.  Paid  solicitors  and  Documentary 
others  for  law  expenses — in  1845,  £18  0s.  (id.;  in  1846,  nil;  in  1847,  £2  11s.;  in  1848,  £43  Evidence. 

15s.  10 d. ; in  1849,  £7  11s.  6d.  Amount  expended  on  the  property — in  1845,  £44  2s.  9£d. ; 
in  1846,  £20  14s.  lid. ; in  1847,  £19 ; in  1848,  £38  Is.  id. ; in  1849,  £225.  The  return 
also  gives  the  tithe  rent-charge  and  poor  rates  paid.  When  these  returns  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  a return  ordered  of  the  miscellaneous  disbursements. 

This  return  is  dated  1850,  Parliamentary  Paper  453.  At  page  6 the  particulars  of  miscel- 
laneous expenses  with  regard  to  the  Clonmel  school  are  given — for  1845,  £53  7s.  9 d.; 

1846,  £42  4s.  10\d.;  1847,  £66  9s.  2d.;  1848,  £7  17s.  9 d.;  1849,  £110  19s.  6f d. 

714.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1851, 

page  2: “In  reference  to  the  visitation  held  at  Clonmel  endowed  school,  and  which  was 

adverted  to  in  our  last  annual  report,  we  beg  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  on  a considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  taken  thereat,  and  the  report  made  to  us  by  the  visitors,  although  there 
appeared  much  cause  for  regret  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  school  has  been  conducted,  the 
case  proved  and  reported  to  us  was  not  one  which  warranted  us  in  proceeding  to  deprive  the 
master  of  his  situation ; and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  the  master,  apparently 
actuated  by  excited  feelings,  arising  from  misconceptions  on  his  part  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  unsound  conclusions  deduced  from  his  mistaken  views,  continues  to  publish  and 
circulate  documents,  which  we  conceive  cannot  contribute  either  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  school,  or  benefit  that  of  the  present  master.  We  have  not,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
take  any  steps  in  reference  to  these  publications,  further  than  to  make  a special  report, 
bearing  date  the  29th  May,  1849,  to  your  Excellency,  in  contradiction  of  the  principal 
statements  contained  in  some  of  them.  On  the  schoolhouse  of  Clonmel  we  have  expended 
a moderate  sum  in  certain  repairs,  which  were  reported  fo'  us  to  be  essentially  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  building ; but  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  collecting  the  rents 
forming  the  endowment  of  this  school,  and  the  necessary  allowances  to  tenants,  together 
-with  losses  and  a considerable  reduction  of  rents,  which  the  condition  of  the  country 
rendered  imperative  upon  us,  have  prevented  our  being  enabled  to  undertake  all  that  was 
reported  as  necessary  in  the  -way  of  outlay  on  the  building.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
payment  of  the  master’s  salary,  viz.,  £200  per  annum,  w'e  were  induced,  at  his  pressing- 
instance,  to  grant  to  him  a sum  of  £50  in  part  payment  of  money  heretofore  expended  by 
him  on  the  schoolhouse.  We  have  also  paid  for  him  the  rates  and  taxes  on  the  schoolhouse ; 
and  we  have  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  the  regular  instalments  on 
a sum  of  money  borrowed  from  them  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  connected  with  the 
school.” 

715.  The  next  paper  is  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  8th  of  April,  1853, 

Parliamentary  paper  400.  This  is  a return  stating  the  names  of  the  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  where  situated,  with  the  number 
of  boys  in  each  on  the  1st  May,  1852,  and  the  number  of  boys  taught  in  each  school  gratis, 
for  the  last  four  years,  ending  31st  December,  1852.  “ Clonmel  school — Number  of  boys 
on  the  1st  May,  1852,  eleven ;•  number  of  boys  taught  gratis  for  the  year  1849,  four;'  for 
1850  six;  for  1851,  five;  for  1852,  six.”  The  next  I refer  to  is  a similar  return  in  March, 

1854,  Parliamentary  paper  132.  Pupils  in  the  Clonmel  school  on  the  1st  of  November, 

1853,'  ten ; on  the  1st  of  February,  1854,  sixteen ; number  taught  gratis  in  1853,  five.  The 
next  document  I refer  to  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1854,  in  which  they 
state,  “At  Clonmel,  where  the  endowed  school  appears  now  to  be  reviving,  we  have 
purchased  from  the  master,  at  an  expense  of  £60,  certain  fixtures  which  lie  had  erected  at 
his  private  cost,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion  are  beneficial  to  the  establishment.”  In  the 
Report  of  1853  they  say,  “On  the  Clonmel  estate  (one  of  private  foundation),  we  have, 
after  much  loss  of  time,  been  enabled  to  let  on  lease  certain  farms,  which  for  some  time 
past  had  been  nearly  unproductive  to  this  endowment;  but  -we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  we  are  still  wholly  unable  to  make  any  further  payment  of  the  instalments  remaining 
due  to  the  Government,  on  account  of  money  heretofore  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  schoolhouse  of  Clonmel.”  The  next  document  is  a Parliamentary  return 
printed  in  June,  1854,  Parliamentary  paper  289.  This  gives  the  number  of  free  scholars  in 
1850,  two;  day  scholars,  five;  boarders,  nil.  In  1851,  free  scholars,  eleven;  day  scholars, 
eighteen;  boarders,  nil.  In  1852,  free  scholars,  six;  day  scholars,  nine ; boarders,  nil.  In 
1853,  free  pupils,  six ; day  scholars,  sixteen ; boarders,  nil.  Charge  for  day  scholars,  £8, 
which  includes  classics ; ordinary  instruction,  £6.”  Such  is  the  entire  of  the  information 
regarding  this  school  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  and  other  documents  that  the 
Commissioners  up  to  the  present  have  been  able  to  collect.  A circular  was  addressed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  the  master  of  the  Clonmel  school. 

I proceed  to  read  the  returns  received  from  them.  [The  returns  are  read.]  I read  also  ii 
communication  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kettlewell. 

“ Endowed  School,  Clonmel,  31st  January,  1855. 

“ Sir — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  2nd 
instant,  and,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  enclose,  filled  up,  the  blank  form  which 
you  transmitted  ‘ to  enable  me  to  make  conveniently  the  returns  required  by  Her  Majesty  s 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  endowment  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  the  schools 
endowed,  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland.’ 
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“ Having,  on  several  occasions  since  my  appointment  to  the  Clonmel  endowed  school, 
published  pamphlets  and  letters  asserting  my  rights  and  inculpating  the  proceedings  and 
acts  of  the  ‘ Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  ’ towards  me,  I will,  when  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  their  transmission  shall  have  presented  itself,  forward  to  you 
copies  of  the  several  publications  which  I have  sent  forth  in  reference  to  the  Clonmel 
endowed  school ; and  I will  feel  obliged  by  your  having  the  kindness  to  deliver  to  each  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  the  several  copies  which  I shall  forward. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Kettlewell,  Clerk.” 

716.  1 read  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  dated  4th  June,  1855;  it  is  in  answer 
to  the  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy. 

“ Dungarvan  Glebe,  Kilfane,  via  Thomastown,  June  4,  1855. 

“ Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo,  I have  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  there  is  neither  an  endowed  school,  or  endowments,  or  funds  for 
such  in  my  parish. 

“ Having  been  for  several  years  connected  with  the  endowed  school  of  Clonmel,  I beo-  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  large  landed  property  belonging  to  it. 

“ The  late  Dr.  Bell  told  me  that  a large  portion  of  the  property  had  been  illegally  severed 
from  the  endowment  by  a previous  master  or  trustee,  I forget  which;  that  were  it  not  for 
that  circumstance  the  endowment  would  be  nearly  £3,000  yearly.  I was  with  Dr.  Bell  on 
the  property  it  has  near  Templetuohy  in  the  county  Tipperary. 

“ I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ William  Brown. 

“ William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Castle.” 
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Kev.Thos.Kettlcwell.  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell  sworn  and  examined. 

717.  Cliairmav. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  school? — I am  master  of  the  school- 
I am  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 

718.  When  were  you  appointed  ?— My  original  appointment  was  on  the  29th  January, 
1842.  That  was  signed  by  Lord  Ormonde  and  Lord  Mountcashel.  That  appointment  was 
not  acknowledged,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  a stamped  appointment  was  signed  by  Lord 
Ormonde  and  Lord  Mountcashel  in  London. 

719.  Are  there  any  statements  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  endowment  of  this 
school;  if  so  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  you?— I have  heard  the  Secretary  read  several 
reports  submitted  to  Parliament.  These  reports,  as  far  as  I have  heard  them  read,  are  mostly 
filled  up  from  returns  made  by  myself  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  school.  They 
are  generally  correct.  The  only  mistake  was  that  in  the  commencement,  it  said  there  was 
only  200  acres  of  school  property— there  are  385  plantation  acres.  That  was  laid  down 
originally  in  1685. 

720.  [ Secretar ?/ — It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  reports  there  were  only  200  acres.  It 
was  £200  a-year.] 

721.  How  many  boarders  are  there? — I discontinued  receiving  boarders  in  January,  1848. 

7 22.  Why  did  you  discontinue  receiving  them  then?— I took  the  school  under  the 

impression  that  I was  to  receive  the  same  as  had  been  paid  to  the  master  of  the  school  from 
1685  up  to  my  appointment;  and,  under  that  impression,  I incurred  very  considerable 
expense  in  fitting  up  the  house.  I was  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  property, 
and  of  a conveyance  having  been  executed  in  November.  The  first  intimation  I had  about  the 
salary  was  a letter  from  Dr.  Kyle,  with  £100  to  pay  two  quarters’  salary.  I kept  the  money 
but  refused  to  give  any  receipt  for  salary,  but  I gave  a receipt  on  account.  In  1844,  two 
years  after,  Lord  Mountcashel  brought  the  state  of  the  Clonmel  school  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  applied  for  a committee  to  examine  into  its  management  and  state.  He  was 
advised  by  the  House,  and  especially  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  refer  my  statement  to 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  present  Lord  St.  Germans.  In  that  year,  1844, 1 obtained  an 
interview  with  Lord  Elliot,  to  which  he  invited  the  Attorney-General,  the  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  There  was  a.  subsequent  interview,  at  which  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary,  Lord 
Elliot,  the  Attorney-General,  and  myself  were  present.  I detailed  the  entire  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  Attorney-General  stated  I had  not  asked  as  much  as  I was  entitled  to 
demand  from  the  Commissioners ; and  though  he  was  their  own  counsel,  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  what  I asked,  he  would  file  an  mformation  in  Chancery,  and  oblige  them  to 
accede  to  my  demands.  & 

723.  What  were  your  demands  ?—' That  I should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
previous  masters. 

724.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  were  previous  masters  treated  ?— By  getting  tile  entire  income 
and  paying  the  snms  that  onght  to  be  charged,  such  as  the  £240  a-year  to  liquidate  the 
debt  for  building  the  house.  The  house  was  built  in  1829 ; there  was  a mortgio-e  on  the 
property  for  sixteen  years  and  nine  months  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  at  six  per  cent  • 
the  interest  is  £240  a-year.  The  house  was  built  in  1829;  so  that  1 conceived  when  I 
came  in  in  1842  there  ought  to  have  been  thirteen  instalments  paid  off. 

72o.  What  ought  to  have  been  the  amount  of  your  income?— All  moneys  received  from 
the  estate. 
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726.  How  much? — I cannot  specify  liow  much  at  this  moment.  I ought  to  have 
received,  according  to  the  original  terms  of  Lord  Mountcashel’s  endowment,  all  moneys  that 
the  masters  before  me  received.  If  I was  so  paid  it  would  fall  upon  me  to  repair  the  house. 
All  sums  not  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  the  repair  of  the  house,  or  the  payment  j 
of  the  rates,  should  be  paid  to  me,  as  it  had  been  from  1685  down  to  my  appointment. 

727.  Dr.  Andrews.' — Do  you  object  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  instalments? — No. 

728.  Did  you  object  that  that  should  be  paid  by  the  board? — No;  and  I was  content 
the  board  should  manage  the  property,  though  I was  prepared  to  prove  the  board  got 
possession  of  the  property  under  what  I believe  to  be  an  illegal  conveyance. 

729.  You  wanted  only  what  remained  after  paying  all  charges? — Certainly;  and  that 

was  what  I stated  before  Lord  St.  Germans  and  the  Attorney- General.  Lord  Elliot  asked 
me,  “Do  you  require  the  property  should  be  handed  over  to  you?”  I said,  “No;  I will 
never  impugn  or  impeach  the  conveyance,  provided  the  Commissioners  treat  me  as  every 
master  was  treated  from  1685.”  _ , 

730.  Have  you  any  means  of  saying  how  much  you  think  you  have  lost  by  the  Commis- 
sioners withholding  the  rents  from  you? — I am  prepared  to  say  this  much,  that  having  taken 
the  school,  I gave  up  my  chances  of  preferment  in  the  church.  I served  eight  years  as 
curate  in  this  diocese ; and  thinking  the  getting  a school,  of  which  money  might  be  made— 
as  money  was  in  the  habit  of  being  made  in  those  days  in  these  schools — it  was  better  for  me 
to  take  what  I heard  settled  at  £700  a-year,  than  to  wait  for  a living  in  the  diocese.  I was 
not  told  I was  to  get  only  £200  a-year;  after  giving  up  my  curacy  I found  I was  to  get 
but  £200 ; that  there  was  a departure  from  the  original  intention. 

731.  Have  you  got  the  balance  after  the  outgoings? — I do  not  know;  1 have  not  seen 

any  of  the  accounts.  ' 

732.  Do  you  get  any  tiling  less  than  the  balance?— I continue  to  get  from  the  Commis- 

sioners £200  a-year  each  year  from  my  appointment.  The  Commissioners  have  made 
allowances  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  water-closets  and  repairs.  I have  a statement  of 
the  money  I received  from-  the  Commissioners,  and  a statement  of  the  way  I expended  that 
money.  . .. 

■ 733.  If  it  turns  out  that  £200  a-year  is  the  entire  produce  of  the  estate,  after  paying  all 
outgoings;  if  that  was  so  would  you  then  suffer  any  injury? — Certainly  not,  if  I am  paid  all 
except  what  are  legal  charges. 

734.  What  they  call  annual  outgoings  ? — Yes,  annual  outgoings. 

735.  Can  you  take  it  upon  you  to  say  whether  or  not  you  really  are  prejudiced  by  the 
way  in  which  you  are  dealt  with? — I must  state  that  until  this  day  I never  knew  the  returns 
from  the  property  till  I heard  them  read  out. 

736.  Your  grievance  may  or  may  not  be  real? — I consider  this  areal  grievance,  that  I 
was  induced,  at  great  expense,  to  enter  into  arrangements  and  get  up  a splendid  house  for 
the  reception  of  pupils.  This  has  put  me  in  a situation  that  I am  liable  to  arrest  for  debts 
which  are  still  unpaid.  I swear  distinctly  and  clearly  these  debts  did  not  arise  from  any 
imprudence  or  extravagance  of  mine. 

737.  There  was  imprudence  in  not  asking  what  the  income  would  be  on  accepting  the 
appointment. — Lord  Mountcashel  said  to  me,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  the  school  is  worth  so  much ; 
it  is  £700  a-year  ; and  I said,  My  Lord,  I will  take  it. 

738.  Mr.  Stephens.— Is  it  because  Lord  Mountcashel  told  you  the  property  was  worth 

£700  a-year  you  imagined  it  was  worth  that  sum?— I heard  this  from  Lord  Moimtcashel 
in  Dublin— that  the  best  valuator  in  Dublin— Mr.  Byrne— had  valued  the  lands  when  I was 
appointed  master  at  £700  a-year.  / . 

739  Dr.  Andrews. — Would  that  not  be,  under  any  circumstance,  an  extreme  valuation, 
rather’ more  than  £2  an  acre?— The  return  for  1842  is  £619  11s.  0%d.,  the  year  1 came  in 


from  1842  to  1843. 

740.  f Secretary. With  regard  to  the  rental  of  the  estate,  it  does  not  appear  at  any  time, 

from  any  paper  i read,  that  the  rental  ever  exceeded  £400  a-year;  £700  a-year  was  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1812 ; the  sum  referred 
to  was  the  sum  received  in  one  year.  It  was  not  the  rental,  but  the  sum  received  in  the 
one  year.  There  is  no  evidence  showing  the  rental  of  the  estate  has  ever  been,  as  well  as  I 
can  make  out,  above  £400  a-year]. 

741.  Chairman. — Is  the  agent  present? — I have  not  seen  him;  he  is  Mr.  John  Mealy 

Owen,  living  at  Rathdowney.  . f 

742.  Do  you  not  recognise  under  the  deed  of  appointment  the  right  of  the  Mayor  ot 

Clonmel  to  appoint  with  the  other  trustees ?— That  has  been  decided.  _ ■ , 

743.  Dr.  Andrews. — By  what  tribunal? — By  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  in  1842. 
My  appointment  was  made  out  upon  it. 

744.  Mr.  Stephens Am  I to  understand  that  you  do  not  know  the  annual  value  of  the 

lands? I am  not  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents,  and  cannot,  therefore,  know  the  value. 

745.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  lands? — I was  told  by  Lord  Mountcashel 
they  were  valued  in  1842  at  £700  a-year,  by  a Mr.  Byrne.. 

746.  Except  from  what  Lord  Mountcashel  told  you  in  1842,  you  do  not  know  the 

value  of  the  lands? — I am  not  a valuator  myself;  I only  know  the  value  of  the  lands  from 
what  Lord  Mountcashel  told  me,  and  from  returns  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  sums 
received  out  of  the  lands.  . . „ „ 

747.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  discontinuing  to  receive  boarders  since  1848 . Because 
I would  be  receiving  them  at  a ruinous  price.  It  was  part  of  the  years  of  famine,  and 
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Cj.o-v3iel.  creditors  were  pressing  me  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  I could  not  receive  boarders ; I 
,,,  . . lost  seriously  by  them. 

, <in". 'School. 0WC<  748.  How  many  boarders  had  you  before  1848? — The  first  year  I had  but  three  board- 

Kav.Thos.Kettlewell.  ers;  the  second  year,  I forget  how  many;  but  there  was  one  year  I had  at  least  twenty- 
eight  boarders  in  addition  to  the  day-boys ; in  1842,  three ; in  1843,  seventeen ; in  1844, 
twenty;  in  1845,  twenty-six;  in  1846,  twenty-seven;  in  1847,  twenty-three.  No  boarders 
in  1848,  1849,  or  1850." 

. 749.  Do  you  know  how  many  boarders  were  at  the  school  in  1841  in  the  time  of  your 
immediate  predecessor? — I do  not.  Dr.  Bell  was  master  of  the  school ; lie  received  from  the 
late  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  November,  1841,  a living  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel.  He  dismissed 
the  school  upon  receiving  that  living.  Lord  Mountcashel  appointed  me  on  the  29th  of 
January.  The  Commissioners  objected  to  the  appointment  signed  by  Lord  Ormonde  and 
Lord  Mountcashel,  and  they  did  not  admit  me,  as  master  of  the  school,  into  possession  until 
the  24th  of  May,  1842.  Several  of  the  boys  would  have  come  as  boarders  to  me. 

750.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boarders  in  1841? — I do  not  know  the  number. 

751.  [ Secretary .■ — The  figures  Mr.  Kettlewell  refers  to  are  in  one  of  his  pamphlets;  the 
heading  of  the  column  is  “ Total  amount  of  rents  received  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
from  the  1st  May,  1842  to  1843,  none;  from  1843  to  1844,  £619.”] 

752.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I have  come  into  collision  with  the  Commissioners, 
I can  produce  their  own  return  from  1842  to  1843,  showing  £619.  In  a subsequent  return 
they  made  it  from  1843  to  1844.  I got  the  return  from  Lord  Mountcashel,  from  the  house. 
The  Commissioners  entered  into  possession  of  the  property,  under  this  illegal  conveyance, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1842,  previous  to  my  appointment ; and  the  return  they  made  to  the 
House  is,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1842  to  1843,  £619.  Subsequently  they  made  all  the 
moneys  received  be  from  1843  to  1844. 

753.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  state  that  the  reason  you  discontinued  taking  board- 
ers on  the  24tli  January,  1848,  was,  that  you  considered  yourself  justified  in  taking  that  step.,.; 
because  the  keeping  of  a boarding-school  was  not  contemplated  by  the  original  bequest? — - 
That  was  one  of  my  reasons.  If  I kept  boarders  I would  consider  myself  liable  to  dismissal. 
The  reception  of  boarders  was  never  contemplated.  Certainly  the  original  endowment  in 
1685  was  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  sons  of  Protestant  freemen.  The  property- 
yielded,  from  1685  to  1688,  £40  a year;  and  it  could  never  be  contemplated  that  the 
master  of  the  school  could  instruct  and  feed  the  freemen’s  children  for  £40  a-year. 

754.  Have  you  any  other  reason  but  the  one  which  you  have  assigned  for  not  receiving 
boarders  since  1848? — I would  also  assign  the  dearness  of  provisions.  If  the  boarding-school 
had  been  remunerative  I would  not  have  given  it  up.  I gave  it  up  because  it  was  not  remune- 
rative. I told  Dr.  Kyle  I was  pressed  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  that,  from  necessity, 
I should  give  itp  receiving  boarders,  unless  the  Commissioners  held  out  some  inducement 
to  me  to  continue  them. 

755.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  not  receiving  boarders  except  the  two  you  have 
assigned  ? — Except  that,  at  the  time,  I was  pressed  by  creditors,  and  I did  not  wish  to  bring 
gentlemen’s  sons  into  the  house,  and  have  them  inconvenienced  by  bailiffs  coming  in. 

756.  Have  you  any  other  reason ? — No  other  reason  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment.  It 
was  not  remunerative,  and  I was  in  difficulties. 

757.  Chairman. — In  this  return  the  number  of  day-scholars  put  down  as  attending 
your  school  is  eleven  in  1854,  and  five  free  pupils.  Were  the  five  free  pupils  in  addition  to 
the  eleven? — No;  eleven  in  all. 

758.  For  1853  the  number  put  down  is,  “sixteen  pupils;  six  free  pupils?” — That  is, 
sixteen  in  all. 

759.  The  same  in  1852  ? — Yes ; I furnished  the  number  I had  on  the  1st  of  February  last. 

760.  klr.  Stephens. — I have  two  returns  before  me — one  by  Dr.  Kyle,  the  other  by 
yourself.  I find  by  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  the  number  of  day-scholars  in  1852  was  nine ; in  your 
return  the  number  is  ten.  Which  is  accurate? — I should  think  mine  must  be  accurate. 

761.  Is  it  accurate  ? — A reference  to  my  books  will  tell. 

762.  Have  you  your  books  here? — I have  them  at  the  schoolhouse. 

763.  Let  them  be  sent  for.  In  1853,  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  return,  I find  sixteen  day-scholars, 
and  in  yours  nine.  Which  is  correct? — There  were  returns  made  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Kyle  sends  down  a return  for  me  to  state  the  number  of  boys,  suppose  the 
1st  of  February.  If  lie  sends  a second  return  after  vacation  there,  might  be  a lower  number 
of  boys. 

764.  How  many  day-scholars  had  you  in  1853? — I must  refer  to  my  books. 

765.  Upon  what  principle  did  you  make  a return  of  sixteen  pupils  in  1853  to  Dr. 
Kyle  ? — That  was  the  fact,  that  they  were  there. 

766.  If  you  stated  in  any  return  you  made  to  the  Commissioners  that  you  had  only 
nine  day-scholars,  that  was  incorrect? — That  may  have  been  so  when  I made  the  return  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  depend  on  how  often  returns  were  made  within  the  twelve 
months.  My  return  is  correct;  if  Dr.  Kyle  stated  sixteen,  that  is  incorrect.  There 
is  only  one  mistake  with  regard  to  the  return  made  to  Dr.  Kyle.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  I sent  up  a return  as  having  twenty-six  boys.  After  sending  up  the  return,  I 
recollected  1 had  three  boys  more,  and  I wrote  to  Dr.  Kyle  to  insert  twenty-nine.  Dr 
Kyle  sent  me  down  the  former  return,  and  I sent  up  an  amended  one  for  twenty-nine.  That 
return  I have  here.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  any  inaccuracy  in  the  return  I made  to 
Dr.  Kyle  with  regard  to  pupils.  That  occurred  within  the  year. 
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767.  In  your  return  of  tlie  number  of  clay  scholars  in  1854,  you  have  stated  that  there  Clonjikl. 

were  thirty-four.  Is  that  correct? — On  my  oath  it  is  correct.  ClodmeLEndouied 

768.  In  the  return  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Commissioners  eleven  only  are  entered? — School. 
Because  those  boys  came  to  me  after  the  summer  vacation.  They  were  not  with  me  in  the  Rov.Thos.lteUlewcll. 
previous  part  of  the  year.  It  was  after  August,  1854,.  I got  the  increase  of  boys  from  that  • 

small  number.  That  is  for  the  last  year,  1854,  I believe. 

769.  In  1853  how  many  free  pupils  had  you? — I cannot  answer  from  memory.  1 swear 
to  the  truth  of  these  returns. 

770.  You  have  stated  five,  and  Dr.  Kyle  states  six? — I say  my  return  is  correct. 

771.  In  1854  you  have  returned  six  free  pupils,  and  Dr.  Kyle  five ; which  is  connect?— 

Mine  must  be  correct. 

772.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a free  pupil?- — The  freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Clonmel, 

■as  I understand  it.  It  is  confined  to  Protestants. 

773.  How  many  freemen  are  there? — There  was  a list  given  at  the  visitation  in  1850. 

There  are  fifty-nine  freemen  in  the  town  of  Clonmel . Three  of  these  are  Homan  Catholics ; 
and  the  rest  are  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

774.  What  is  the  difference  of  payment  between  the  day  scholars  and  the  free  pupils? — 

When  I first  established  the  school  in  1842  I charged  for  the  classical  education  of  a day 
pupil'  £10.  I educated  freemen’s  sons  for  nothing.  1 never  received  a halfpenny  for  the 
education  of  any  freeman’s  son,  though  it  was  done  before  me.  I interpreted  Lord  Mount- 
cashel’s  grant  in  this  way,  that  he,  in  leaving  so  fine  a property  in  1685,  intended  that  every 
person  sent  to  the  school,  should  have  the  benefit 'of  a classical  education,  that  they  should 
be  fitted  for  the  University  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I gave,  in  every  instance,  to 
freemen’s  sons  education  when  they  desired  it,  gratuitously,  as  I considered  myself  bound  by 
-the  deed  of  1685.  I never  charged  a sixpence,  but  it  was  confined  to  Protestants. 

775.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  educate  the  son  of  a freeman  ? — Never ; some  freemen  refused 
to  send  their  children  if  I would  not  take  money.  I told  them  I considered  myself  well  enough 
paid  by  the  original  endowment.  I not  only  educated  freemen’s  sons,  but  I did,  in  some 
instances,  educate  persons  for  nothing  who  were  not  free  nor  entitled  to  the  education. 

776.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  to  day  scholars  at 
present  attending  the  school  ? — If  their  parents  desire  it,  I educate  them  to  enable  them  to 
enter  any  of  the  universities — the  whole  college  entrance  course. 

777.  Are  there  pupils  who  are  receiving  instruction  of  another  kind? — There  are ; some 
parents  say  they  want  their  children  educated  for  business,  and  they  do  not  wish  them  to 
learn  classics. 

778.  What  success  have  your  pupils  had  in  the  University? — I established  the  school  in 
.1842.  I may  mention  persons  educated  by  me — very  few  persons  entered  from  me. 

There  was  a boy  I educated  for  nothing.  He  remained  with  me  for  seven  years.  The 
.poor  fellow  said  he  had  no  means,  he  said  he  would  get  a tuition.  I taught  him  his 
letters — how  to  spell  dog  and  cat.  He  went  to  a tutorship  in  the  county  Limerick ; front  it 
he  entered  Dublin  College.  He  mentioned  that  though  having  to  instruct  three  children 
every  day,  he  was  in  excellent  health.  The  only  time  he  had  for  reading  was  from  ten  at 
night  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  is  in  college  still,  and  he  never  presented  himself 
without  being  recommended,  except  on  one  occasion — for  honors  in  both  classics  and  science. 

His  name  is  Hutchinson,  tie  is  at  present  a tutor  in  the  family  of  a lady  living  near  Bray. 

He  is  a divinity  student.  I educated  another  boy,  Sullivan,  son  of  a Methodist  preacher  in 
town.  He  wrote  to  me  stating  that  from  the  education  I gave  him  he  was  now  the  chief 
support  of  his  family.  He  passed  himself  through  college,  had  assisted  his  father,  and  was 
■putting  his  brother  through  college,  and  receiving  in  a ygar  £150.  I mention  these  two 
boys.  Their  conduct  was  good  at  school,  they  were  very  diligent.  I mention  them  as 
instances  to  show  that  if  others  had  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  I gave  them,  and 
applied  themselves  with  the  same  assiduity,  those  educated  by  me  would  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  college. 

779.  Can  you  refer  to  other  instances? — No  other  instances.  It  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  some  of  the  boys  I sent  to  college  were  idle.  I was  myself  a scholar  in 
college.  In  1829  I got  first  scholarship.  There  were  twenty  places.  Out  of  twenty  there 
were  three  lost  scholarship  upon  seven  best  marks. 

780.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  commercial  education  given  in  your  school? — The  way  I 
-understand  commercial  education  is  this — I maintain  no  person  whatever  can  learn  any  thing 
whatever  with  regard  to  his  own  language  unless  he  learns  Latin  grammar  and  the  elemen- 
tary book’s.  The  difficulty  and  art  of  a master  is  to  teach  a boy  English  grammar,  and  lie 
rcannot  do  that  unless  he  teach  him  Latin  grammar,  and  I teach  him  that  without  receiving 
any  thing  extra. 

781.  in  what  branches  do  you  give  instruction  yourself? — I instruct  in  classics,  both 
Greek  and  Latin. 

782:  Do  you  instruct  the  commercial  pupils? — In  Latin.  To  show  you  the  grounds  on 
Avhich  I hold  that  opinion,  that  no  person  can  get  a respectable  English  education  unless  h'e 
knows  something  of  grammar,  take  a single  sentence,  “ Mirer  le  von  scribere “ To  wonder” 
is  not  an  active  but  a deponent  verb.  I wonder  what.  It  is  not  I w'ondei  you,  but  I wonder 
that  you.  Unless  a boy  learn  that  by  being  taught  Latin  grammar,  he  never  can  learn, 
that  “ you’’  is  the  accusative  case,  going  before  the  verb,  “ do  not  write.” 

783.  Do  you,  in  the  same  way,  think  it  necessary  that  a person  receiving  a commercial 
education  should  also  learn  German,  because  a great  portion  of  the  English  language  consists  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  roots? — I do  not;  the  English  student  gets  over  the  tedious  process  of  learning 
the  meaning  of  this  and  that  word,  if  he  knows  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  almost  all 
the  words  in  English  are  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin. 

784.  Do  you  think  the  English  language  is  more  nearly  related  to  Latin  than  to 
German  ? — I am  not  a German  scholar. 

785.  If  you  thought  the  English  language  more  like  German  than  Latin,  would  you  think 
it  necessary  to  instruct  commercial  pupils  in  German  ? — I think  not.  I think  most  of  the 
words  in  our  language  are  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  words. 

786.  How  have  the  commercial  pupils  educated  in  your  school  succeeded  in  life  ? — Why, 
when  you  take  the  number  of  years  I have  been  a schoolmaster,  I cannot  point  to  any 
particular  distinction  amongst  them.  Their  parents  have  expressed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  education  they  received. 

787.  Have  any  of  them  employments  in  the  town  of  Clonmel  ? — I believe  not  at  present.  I 
would  refer  to  a son  of  Mr.  Graham  of  the  town,  who  is  a clerk  in  Fermoy.  I would  refer 
to  two  sons  of  Mr.  Wallace,  both  in  the  Provincial  Bank.  The  parents  of  each  expressed 
themselves  under  great  obligations  to  me  for  the  manner  in  which  their  boys  were  taught. 

788.  Can  you  mention  any  other  cases  in  which  boys  to  whom  you  gave  a commercial 
education  had  marked  success  in  life  ? — I cannot  at  present. 

789.  Is  there  a large  number  of  boys  in  Clonmel  for  whom  their  parents  desire  to 
procure  a commercial  education? — I do  not  think  the  parents  of  Clonmel,  whether  it  be  a 
prejudice  against  me  or  otherwise,  value  a classical  education. 

790.  You  undertake  to  give  a commercial  as  well  as  a classical  education? — I do. 

791.  Do' they  object  to  your  system  of  compelling  pupils  who  require  a commercial 
education  to  learn  Latin  ? — I do  not  compel  them,  but  I tell  the  parents  of  it. 

792.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a large  number  of  boys  in 
Clonmel  for  whom  their  parents  desire  to  procure  a commercial  as  distinguished  from  a 
classical  education  ? — I think  there  are ; but  I think  the  parents  do  not  know  themselves  the 
way  to  go  about  it.  I think  the  general  impression  in  the  town  of  Clonmel  is  this,  that  this  is  a 
classical  school.  My  principle  is  that  their  knowledge  of  English  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  English  grammar.  I think  the  parents  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
speaking  about. 

793.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  asking  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  English,  to  write 
from  dictation  ? — I have  done  so. 

794.  Is  it  a regular  practice  in  your  school? — It  has  been  within  the  last  year.  Upon 
several  occasions  I have  done  so,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  school  would  allow. 

795.  Is  it  not  a part  of  the  regular  daily  course  of  instruction  ? — Not  daily.  They  parse 
to  me  every  day.  A man  cannot  write  a letter  properly  unless  he  knows  how  to  parse ; but 
with  regard  to  writing  from  dictation,  I have  done  it. 

796.  Occasionally? — Only  occasionally.  I think  one  day  in  the  week  quite  sufficient 
for  that. 

797.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  used  as  a test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  persons  for 
Government  employments  ? — Perfectly. 

798.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  not.  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  practise  them 
constantly  in  it  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  if  they  receive  proper  instruction  in  grammar 
during  the  week,  one  day  is  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  write  from  dictation,  and  for  me 
to  correct  inaccuracies  in  grammar  and  spelling.  I would  do  that  only  with  pupils 
somewhat  advanced ; I would  not  make  every  little  boy  sit  down  and  write  from  dictation ; 
he  will  arrive  at  a facility  of  doing  it  if  he  is  taught  parsing  and  analyzing  sentences. 

799.  May  not  a boy  learn  to  write  pretty  correctly  from  dictation  without  having 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  English  grammar? — I think  it  a very 
tedious  process. 

800.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  tests  of  spelling  ? — They  are  spelling  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  I have  them  to  parse  every  day. 

801.  Besides  English,  in  what  else  do  you  give  instruction  to  the  commercial  pupils? — 
As  I have  told  you,  if  parents  would  follow  my  advice,  I advise  any  one  who  sends  a son 
to  me,  and  says  he  is  intended  for  business,  to  leave  him  to  my  oAvn  management  in  teaching 
him  a quantity  of  classics. 

802.  What  else  besides  ? — They  are  taught  book-keeping. 

803.  You  direct  your  assistant  to  give  instruction  in  book-keeping — what  else? — 
.Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  trigonometry. 

804.  Do  they  receive  instruction  in  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics,  as  for 
instance,  mensuration? — I do  not  think  they  do.  Mr.  Molony,  my  assistant,  will  answer 
on  that  point. 

805.  You  have  not  directed  him  to  give  instruction  in  mensuration  ? — Not  mensuration 
particularly. 

806.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  whether  your  assistant  carries  out  your  orders 
with  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  ? — Because  I am  in  the  school  with  him  during 
the  day. 

807.  Then  you  must  know  whether  he  gives  instruction  in  any  particular  matter  or 
not? — I am  engaged  myself  in  teaching.  I did  not  specify  to  him  mensuration  particularly. 

808.  Do  you  from  time  to  time  yourself  examine  the  classes  taught  by  the  assistant? — 
I do  not,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  my  forte  in  college  was  exclusively  classical.  I am  not  as 
good  a science  scholar  as  a classical  scholar,  and  I confine  myself  to  that  which  I know.  I 
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a nerson  of  wliose  qualifications  I judge,  and  I see  him  faithfully  discharge  his  duty.  I Gunn*. 

So  not  say  to  him,  get  this  particular  mensuration,  but  I tell  him  the  boohs  in  which  he  is  clonm^lEnjowcd 

t0  snq'^Do  you  trust  to  his  judgment  and  discretion  as  regards  the  instruction  to  be  given  Rev.Thos.Kcttlevell. 

in  those  depStments  in  which  you  do  not  teach  yourself  ?-I  trust  to  tins,  that  I see  him 
emnloved  from  the  time  he  comes  in  the  morning  m the  faithful  discharge  of  Ins  duties,  till 
the1  day  is  over ; and  from  the  character  I received  with  him,  I take  for  granted  he  discharges 

1 811  Do  you  yourself  select  the  looks  which  are  to  he  used  in  all  departments  of  the 

.Ohool'f I told  Mr.  Molony  the  Euclid  I would  wish  to  hare  would  bo  E&ngton  s.  I do 

not  obiect  if  the  parent  sends  another.  I do  not  want  to  put  the  parent  to  the  expense  oi  a 
new  book,  when  Mr.  Molony  says  the  hoy  can  learn  out  of  the  hook  he  brings.  I told  him 
the  arithmetic  I would  like  would  be  Thomson  s. 

812  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  m use  m the  school  .-'—it  is. 

813  What  treatise  on  mensuration  is  in  use  in  the  school  ? I cannot  answei  that,  oi 
whether  there  is  one,  whether  he  does  teach  mensuration  or  not. 

814  You  do  not  now  know  whether  he  teaches  mensuration . — i do  not. 

815  Do  you  not  think  mensuration  would  be  an  important  thing  to  teacli  boys  who. 

Ukety  to  olrtoin  commercial  employment?  I do  not  myself  know 

If  (Wnds  unon  what  they  go  to.  In  a merchants  office  or  a bank  I do  not  tlnnk  they 
woSSmif  mcnsuratioin  I eras  never  taugl.t  it  myself;  but  going  to  engineering,  oi 
nrw  tlilnff  .nf  that  kind,  you  would  require  to  know  mensuration.  _ , 

816  Are  the  modern  languages  taught  in  the  school  ?— There  is  a French  master  in 
town  wt  has  the  entri  to  the  schoolroom  for  teaching  any  pupils  the  parent,  may 
commit  to  him.  He  teaches  Hebrew  and  German,  but  I do  not  profess  to  teach  either 

H 8lT\?e8you  not  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  French  would  be  useful  to  a boy  t^™ded 
for  commercial  pursuits ?— I think  it  would;  but  you  will  recollect  I could  not  dim d to 
pay  a French  master,  when  I receive  for  the  boys  but  £6  a-year.  I could  not  pay  tile 
French  master  four  guineas  a-year  out  of  that. 

818.  Is  there  any  lending  library  belonging  to  the  school?— None  whatever. 

819.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a library  ?—  1 do 

820  Have  you  applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  funds  to  procure  books?— I never  did. 

821  By  whom  are  the  school  requisites  furnished— such  things  as  parents  arc  not  ca  led 

unon  to  purchase  for  their  children— for  instance,  maps  on  a large  scale?— I have  supplied 
niaps.  f supplied  five  large  maps,  Chambers’  I bekeve  they  ore ; hut  the  parents  supply  the 
books,  even  the  parents  of  freemen  s children.  . . . , . i / t]  .. 

822.  Would  the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  if  you  asked  them,  supply  ai tides  ot  that 

kind?— I do  not  think  they  would. 

823  You  have  never  applied  to  them? — 1 never  did.  , 

824.  Do  you  not  think  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  much  increased  if  you  weie 
furnished  with  appliances  of  that  kind  ? — I do.  . nnm 

825  Do  you  think  it  would  ho  desirable  to  make  the  experiment  of  applying  to  the  Com- 
missioners  for  the  requisites,  or  the  money  to  procure  them?— I think  the  probability  is  the 
answer  I would  get  would  be,  that  they  had  not  funds  to  provide  such  things;  they  cannot 
nav  the  Government  debt  on  the  house ; and  I do  not  tlnnk,  when. they  cannot  pay  that, 
they  would  he  prepared  to  furnish  money  to  provide  what  I think  it  probable  they  would 

826  What^atV’esent  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  attendance  at  your  s^ool  ?— At 
this  moment  twenty-six:  twenty-nine,  I believe,  was  what  I returned. to  you.  When  I say 
twentv-six  there  is^a  hoy  returns  to  mo  to-morrow,  who  gets  gratuitous  education,  and  I 
have  included  him  in  the  list;  and  there  is  another  boy  I have  admitted  to  a gratuitous 
education ; that  makes  the  entire  number  at  present 

£;  education?  I wih  tell  you  if 

iy8fo.  TwSie  that  he  may  carry  on  a system  of  instruction,  or  use  to^of  whmh 
vou  are  not  yourself  perfectly  cognizant?— Of  course  it  is  possible,  hut  I think  it  is  veiy 
improbable • /should  say  I think  it  impossible.  I am  there  constantly  every  day;  I hear 
the  questions  lie  is  asking;  I go  over  occasionally  and  look  over  the  sums  they  aie  doing, 

^ 831/ ^EgMhe0 no/also  use  hooks  of  which  you  are  not  aware?— I do  not  think  it  is  pro- 

“M'Von  mentioned  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  whether  he  taught  mensuration  ?_ 

1 <888.  In  that  particular  case  might  he  not  be  doing  it ?— He  might  in  that  MsgS™ 

I know  he  is  teaching  Euclid,  Algebra,  Thomson's  Arithmetic,  and  Geography, 

no  person  can  be  taught  or  know  the  English  language,  without  knowing  a certain  portion 
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Clonmel.  of  the  classics.  If  parents  desire  me  not  to  teach  them  classics,  of  course  I do  not.  I am 
OlonnudEndowed  110t  certa*n  but  * may  have  included  mensuration  in  the  return.  I have  heard  him  often 
School  °We  asking  a hoy  how  many  inches  in  that  surface  or  this  solid,  and  about  areas.  I consider  that 
Rev.Thos.KettleweU.  mensuration  ; but  a regular  treatise  on  mensuration  I am  not  aware  of  his  having.  I heard 
him  speak  to  them  about  solids,  and  what  solids  contained,  and  about  liquid  measure — how 
many  cubic  inches  in  a hogshead. 

- 835.  Mr.  Stephens. — Had  you  in  1854  thirty-four  day  scholars  and  six  free  pupils? — Six 
free  pupils  out  of  the  thirty-four. 

836.  In  your  return  it  appears : immediately  opposite  day  scholars,  ‘ thirty-four imme- 
diately opposite  free  pupils,  ‘six?’ — I intended  it  to  be  but  a total  of  thirty-four.  Free 
pupils  are  day  scholars ; they  are  a particular  description  of  day  scholars. 

837.  Then  it  is  an  incorrect  return.  Do  you  wish  to  amend  it? — Very  well,  I will  write  in 
it  “ six  included  in  the  thirty-four.”  You  will  understand  me  as  stating  I did  not  mean  it  to 
bear  any  other  meaning. 

838.  Had  you  in  1855  eighteen  day  scholars  and  eight  free  pupils,  making  twenty-six? — 
Yes;  this  is  in  1855. 

839.  Then  there  is  a decrease  in  your  scholars? — Yes. 

840.  Can  you  account  for  that? — Yes:  two  boys  concluded  their  education  after 
the  July  vacation.  There  are  two  boys  of  the  name  of  Hughes;  their  father  said  it 
was  too  troublesome  to  send  them  such  a distance  from  the  country,  and  that  he  made 
arrangements  with  a person  living  near  to  teach  them;  and  another  boy,  named  Close, 
removed  for  some  reason.  There  is  a son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sargent  going  into  commercial 
life,  and  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  school. 

841.  Have  you  had  any  new  pupils?— I admitted  a boy  yesterday  as  day  scholar,  free, 
who  was  not  entitled  to  a free  education;  and  a boy  originally  with  me  is  returning -to  the 
school. 

842.  What  are  your  hours  of  study? — The  nominal  hour  is  from  ten  to  three.  If  the 
boys  conduct  themselves  properly  I allow  them  to  come  in  at  half-past  ten : on  Saturdays 
they  are  dismissed  at  one  o’clock. 

843.  What  holydavs  do  you  give  at  Christmas  ? — A week  or  ten  days : in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion three  weeks.  There  are  two  or  three  days  at  Easter : they  go  away  on  the  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday,  and  I desire  them  to  come  back  on  Easter  Tuesday.  In  a return  which  was 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  states,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1842,  to  the  1st  of  May, 
1843.,  received  £619  15s.  IlifZ. ; from. 1843  to  1844,  the  sum  is  then  given.  I call  attention 
to  this  to  show  they  charged  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  1843  to  1844,  instead  of  from 
1842  to  1843. 

844.  [ Secretary . — The  return  ending  July,  1844,  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary  Paper 
before  me.  It  states  the  return  of  monies  received  since  the  expiration  of  leases,  &c.,  from 
1840  to  1841,  nil)  from  1841  to  1842,  n il ; from  1842  to  1843,  £600  15s-  llirf.  for  rent, 
and  £18  5s.  for  turbary.] 

845.  That  is  a return  dated  1st  May,  1844. 

846.  [ Secretary . — This  is  signed  by  Dr.  Kyle,  12th  July,  1847.  It  is  a return  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  states  the  total  amount  of  rent  received  each  year  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  for  the  school  of  Clonmel  from  the  1st  May,  1842,  to  May,  1847. 
It  then  gives  from  1843  to  1844,  £619  0s.  11  \d.  From  the  sums  being  the  same,  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  a clerical  mistake  as  to  the  date ; but  this  does  not  prove  there  was  more  money 
received  out  of  the  estate  during  that  year.] 

847.  They  did  not  enter  into  possession  of  the  estate  till  the  1st  of  May,  1842 ; and  I did  not 
get  possession  of  the  house  till  24th  May,  1842.  Dr.  Bell  had  the  management  of  the  estate 
in  his  own  hands,  and  received  the  rents : Mr.  Owen  only  entered  into  possession  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1842.  The  clerk  of  the  church,  Mr.  Legg,  will  tell  you  he  gave  up  possession  on 
the  1st  May,  1842,  to  Mr.  Owen. 

818.  {Secretary. — The  Commissioners  state  that  the  whole  amount  they  received  from 
May,  1841,  to  May,  1846,  was  £l,800,  if  you  divide  that  by  five  years,  you  get  less  than 
£400  a-year;  so  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  rental  of  the  estate  was  at  any  time 
.more  than  £400  Irish.] 

849.  On  the  1st  May,  1842,  Mr.  Legg  was  sent  down  by  Dr.  Bell  to  give  Mr.  Owen, 
the  Commissioners’  agent,  possession  of  the  estate ; he  will  tell  you  all  about  it ; yo.u 
will  then  get  when  Mr.  Owen  got  into  occupation,  and  under  what  circumstances.  In 
reference  to  the  sums  of  money  received  in  each  year  by  the  Commissioners,  as  read  by 
the  Secretary,  you  will  recollect  these  years  were  years  of  famine  in  the  country,  that 
accounts  for  the  small  payment. 

850.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  evidence  to  produce  as  to  the  actual  value  of  this 
estate,  besides  that  which  you  have  given  ? — I have  not  any  person  to  produce  as  to  the 
actual  value  ; I only  tejl  you  what  Dr.  Kyle  stated  to  Lord  Mountcashel  in  my  presence, 
that  the  lands  were  valued  by  Mr.  Byrne,  the  best  valuator  in  Ireland ; and  he  valued  the 
lands  at  £700  a-year. 

- 851.  What  fraudulent  deed  did  you  refer  to:;  and  by  whom  was  it  executed?— 
By  Miss  Stanwix.  In  1685  Lord  Mountcashel  gave  385  acres  of  ground  in  the 
barony  of  Ikerrin ; there  were  two  trustees  appointed  for  the  management  of  the 
property,  Charles.  Alcock  and  Thomas  Batty ; they  were  the  money  trustees ; Lord 
Mountcashel  appointed  trustees  to  appoint  the  master— his  own  son,  Lord  Ormonde,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Clonmel.  The  lands  were  let  at  £40  a-year  for  ever;  and  in  1788  a ’lease 
of  the  lands  was  made  to  Stephen  Collins  for  fifty-two  years  or  three  lives;  that  would 
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become  terminable  in  1840  ; Stephen  Collins  sub-let  that  to  Gilbert  Meagher  ; Dr.  Carey 
was  master  of  the  school,  and  in  1803  he  filed  an  information  m Chancery,  and  the 
Chancellor  appointed  the  Rev.  Edward  Labart  trustee,  to  pay  to  the  master  money  under 
this  lease  for  £400,  for  the  sub-letting  that  was  to  terminate  in  1840  ; the  lands  ml  840 
fell  out  of  lease,  and  no  application  was  made  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject,  or  to  extend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Labart’s  power,  which  expired.  Dr. 
Bell  as  I am  informed,  went  down  to  the  tenants  on  the  lease  expiring,  and  took  posses- 
sion’ and  kept  it  from  the  1st  of  May,  1840,  till  the  1st  of  May,  1843,  when  he  delivered 
it  to’ Mr  Owen  ; the  Commissioners  were  advised  to  try  and  revive  the  trusteeship  created 
in  1GS5,  and  which  died  in  1788;  they  lighted  on  a lady  in  Versailles  named  Stan  wix,  whom 
Mr.  Fetherston  said  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Mr.  Batty;  she,  Dr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Keinmis, 
executed  a conveyance  to  the  Commissioners  ; that  conveyance  is  dated  by  Miss  Stanwix, 
and  signed  by  Dr.  Bell,  19th  April,  184  L ; Dr.  Bell  was  in  possession  of  the  property  at 
the  time,  and  had  rent  paid  to  himself  from  1840  to  May,  1842  ; on  the  1st  of  May,  1842, 
previous’  to  my  being  acknowledged  master,  Dr.  Bell  sent  the  clerk  of  the  church  to 
deliver  possession  to  Mr.  Owen  of  the  estate  under  that  conveyance,  which  I call  a 
fraudulent  one,  of  the  19th  April,  1840.  . . T . . . . 

852.  Why  is  it  fraudulent  ? — Because  Miss  Stanwix  is  illegitimate.  I do  not  imagine 

any  deed  signed  by  a woman  illegitimate  could  convey  a trust.  ■ 

853.  Dr.  Andrews You  think  the  legal  estate  was  not  properly  conveyed  ?— mecisely. 

854.  What  injury  arose  from  that? — I stated  in  conversation  at  the  Castle,  that  I did 

not  want  possession  of  the  estate.  . 

855.  What  injury  arises  to  the  estate  by  reason  of  that  deed  having  been  made  by  an 
illegitimate  person  ?— It  gives  the  estate  to  a party  who  will  not  render  an  account,  or 
give  any  explanation,  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

856.  Look  to  the  12th  sec.  of  53rd  George  III.,  ch.  107.  Are  you  aware  that  section 
provides  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  collect  sums  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  Government  funds  ? — I am  aware  of  all  that. 

857.  And  that  such  share  or  proportion  as  they  shall  think  proper,  of  the  estate,  for  the 
support  of  the  school,-  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster?  I know  that  is  the 
provision  ; but  I contend  this— I am  not  a lawyer,  but  it  strikes  my  simple  intellect— that 
the  Commissioners  in  1842  had  not  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  purpose  for  which  Mr; 


Clonmel  Endowed 
School. 

Rev,  Thus  .Ket tie  well . 


Moore,  in  1685,  left  that  estate. 

858.  Though  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  given  them  power,  generally,  as  to  the  estate,  to 
pay  such  share  and  proportion  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  then 
to  provide  for  an  under-master,  and  then  if  there  be  any  surplus,  that  they  shall  apply  it 
to  build  and  enlarge  the  school?— I am  not  a lawyer.  I will  tell  you  the  opinion  I got 
from  Sergeant  Warren  : his  opinion  was,  that  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  getting  that 
conveyance  from  Miss  Stanwix,  should  have  made  application  to  the  Chancellor  to  provide 
a trustee  for  the  property ; and  his  opinion  was,  that  if  I could  prove  the  illegitimacy,  that 


deed  was  illegal.  . 

859.  What  would  you  gain  by  that,  supposing  the  funds  administered  by  the  Clare- 
street  Board  ? — I answered  that  at  the  meeting  in  October,  1 844.  When  Lord  Elliott  asked 
me  did  I wish  to  have  the  management  of  the  property,  I said,  certainly  not ; I would  never 
impeach  the  Commissioners’  title,  if  they  dealt  with  me  as  the  masters  before  me  were  dealt 
with ; I would  not  take  possession  of  the  property  to-morrow,  for  I am  sure  the  Com- 
missioners, with  the  advantage  of  an  intelligent  agent,  like  Mr.  Owen,  could  get  more  money 
than  I would ; I think  it  is  the  business  of  a master  to  mind  his  school ; I complained  of  it 
as  a great  irregularity  on  the  part  of  a body  composed  of  such  eminent  men. 

860.  Were  you  aware  that  by  the  16th  section  of  this  Act  the  Chancellor  can  invest  the 
estate  in  Commissioners  ?— Why  was  not  an  application  made  ? It  was  said  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  yet  paid  Mr.  Fetherston  for  executing  the  conveyance,  because  the 
funds  had  not  allowed  it.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  the  daylight,  and  while  the  town 
was  interested  in  the  question,  to  make  a motion  in  Chancery  to  have  a trustee  appointed  r 

861.  Could  not  the  Chancellor  have  done  so  ? — He  did  not  do  it.  . . 

862.  Are  you  aware  the  16th  section  gives  the  Chancellor  power  to  vest  it  m Commis- 
sioners if  he  is  so  pleased  ? — I am  aware  he  did  not  do  it : that  they  did  it  by  a circuitous 


863.  Would  not  proceeding's  in  Chancery  cost  more  ? — I do  not  know  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Fetherston’s  bill.  He  told  Lord  Mountcashel,  in  my  presence,  that  had  they  not 
fished  out  Miss  Stanwix,  that  they  intended  to  get  possession  of  the  estate,  to  have  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  would  cost  £500  : would  it  not  be  as  easy  to  go  to  Chancery  . 

864.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 

put  the  trust  on  a better  foundation  ?— I would  not  presume  to  offer  any  suggestion 
whatever;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  first  men  in  the  country;  and  it  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the. Legislature  ; and  ignorant  as  I am  of  the  law  and  its  technicalities,  1 worn 
not  presume  to  offer  any  suggestion.  . . 

865.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a list  of  the  books  used  m your  school, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  reading  each  book  ? — I will ; there  are  eighteen  boys  paying 


for  their  education. 
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Clonmel  Endowed 
School. 

Mr.CorneliusMolony 


Mr.  Michael  Glccson. 


Rev.Thos.Kettlewell. 


Mr.  Cornelius  Molony  sworn  and  examined. 

866.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Assistant  teacher  in  the  endowed  school. 

867.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — 25th  July,  1854. 

868.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Kettlewell. 

869.  What  is  your  salary? — Forty  pounds ; and  instruction  in  the  classics. 

870.  By  whom  is  the  £40  a-year  paid  to  you'? — By  Mr.  Kettlewell. 

871.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  is  the  exact  nature  of  your  duties? — Science  is  the  prin- 
cipal part : I teach  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

872.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  the  classics  to  pupils  intended  for  the  University,  and 
also  to  those  who  come  to  receive  a commercial  education  ? — There  ai'e  none  preparing  for 
the  University : there  are  some  preparing  for  commissions  in  the  army. 

873.  Have  you  any  commercial  pupils  ? — Yes,  sir. 

874.  Can  you  state  exactly  what  instruction  you  give  them  ? — They  get  instructions  in 
commercial  arithmetic,  including  sums  and  compound  proportion  and  practice,  and  interest 
and  other  rules  like  these ; and  in  geography  they  get  instruction  with  the  other  boys. 

875.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  mensuration? — I do;  and  those  boys  preparing  for  the 
army  require  to  know  a large  course  of  science. 

876.  What  treatise  on  mensuration  do  you  use? — It  is  the  treatise  used  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

877.  Are  the  boys  taught  to  solve  questions  which  involve  arithmetical  calculations? — 
They  are. 

878.  Are  any  of  the  boys  familiar  with  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables? — There  are  none 
familiar  with  these. 

879.  Do  you  teach  any  surveying? — Mensuration  and  superficies  apply  to  the  same 
things  as  surveying. 

880.  What  rules  do  you  teach  them  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  areas  with  irregular 
boundaries.  How  do  you  instruct  them  to  take  the  area  of  fields  having  curvilinear  boun- 
daries ? — We  will  resolve  it  into  triangles  and  polygons ; there  are  several  offsets  taken  from 
the  lines  if  necessary,  the  mean  is  taken  then. 

881.  Do  you  teach  them  to  resolve  triangles  by  trigonometry ? — Not  yet;  none  are  far 
advanced  enough  for  that  yet. 

882.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  success  in  life  of  pupils  who  have  received  commer- 
cial instruction  in  the  school? — None  have  left  for  commercial  business  since  I wont  but  one. 

883.  Did  he  obtain  commercial  employment  ? — I understand  he  is  in  a commercial  office 
in  town. 

884.  Do  you  know  any  one  elsewhere? — I do;  there  is  a young  gentleman  who  left  the 
school : he  is  in  the  bank  at  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

885.  Are  you  charged  with  any  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  boys  ? — Yes,  while 
they  are  in  the  school : if  Mr.  Kettlewell  happens  to  go  to  receive  visitor's  or  the  pai’ents  of 
children,  I am  in  charge  of  them  while  he  is  out  of  the  room. 

886.  Do  you  think  that  the  practice  established  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  of  giving  classical 
instruction  to  those  pupils  who  seek  a commercial  education,  produces  the  effect  of  deterring 
pupils  from  coining  to  the  school  for  that  purpose  ? — Not  in  the  least:  I am  sure  that  a classical 
and  English  education  Mr.  Kettlewell  has  found  to  be  of  service  to  those  going  to  business ; 
for  I am  sure  that  without  a good  knowledge  of  classics  and  English,  they  cannot  become 
good  commercial  persons,  they  cannot  write  well. 

887.  Have  you  derived  benefit  in  your  knowledge  of  English  from  your  instructions  in 
Latin? — I have. 

888.  Is  the  selection  of  the  books  in  the  scientific  and  commercial  departments  of  the  school 
left  to  your  discretion  ? — Yes. 

889.  Is  the  class  of  boys  receiving  instruction  of  that  kind  ever  examined  by  the 
master? — He  superintends  it  on  various  occasions;  he  comes  and  sees  what  they  are 
doing. , 

890.  What  particular  books  has  the  master  directed  you  to  use? — As  well  as  I can  recol- 
lect,  the  books  Mr.  Kettlewell  told  me  to  use  were  books  used  by  the  National  schools : — 
Ehington’s  Euclid,  Thomson’s  Algebra,  used  under  the  National  Board,  and  Bonny- 
castle’s  Algebra  and  Mensuration  books  by  the  Board. 

891.  Do  you  in  teaching  use  any  book  of  which  the  master  is  not  cognizant? — No;  he 
knows  all  the  books  I teach. 

892.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  wishes  to  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  this  endowed  school  ? 

Mr.  Michael  Gleeson,  (Town  Clerk  of  Clonmel),  examined. 

893.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  information  to  give? — No  more  than  to  produce  the  list 
of  freemen. 

894.  Have  you  the  original  grant  empowering  the  Mayor  to  nominate  the  master  of  the 
school.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  original  grant? — No. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell  further  examined. 

895.  My  brother,  Joshua  Kettlewell,  is  in  attendance  to  give  evidence,  if  required;  he  has 
been  associated  with  me  in  the  management  of  the  school  for  six  years ; I thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  the  Secretary  that,  as  a witness,  he  should  be  available  for  you  if  you  desired  to 
examine  him.  He  is  ready  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  He  is  a Master  of  Arts 
in  the  College  of  Dublin. 
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896.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  thing  additional  he  can  state? — Not  with  respect  to  any 
thing  entered  into  on  to-day. 

897.  Dr.  Andrews. — Can  he  give  any  evidence  on  any  subject  as  to  which  you  desire  to 
examine  him? — I have  no  desire:  we  are  both  ready  to  answer  any  question  that  may 
be  propounded  to  us. 

898.  How  can  we,  without  some  suggestion,  know  what  we  should  examine  him 

about? There  is  nothing  that  has  entered  into  the  proceedings  up  to  this  moment  I 

would  think  it  material  to  examine  him  about ; at  present  I say  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  the  property.  If  you  desire  to  have  a witness  to  tell  you  how  the  property  was 
held  previous  to  my  occupying  the  schoolhouse  before  the  24th  May  1842,  Richard  Legg 
can  give  information  that  will  show  you  they  could,  not  make  any  return  of  the  property 
from  1840  to  1842,  because  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  estate. 

899.  Secretary. — Your  own  statement  is,  that  Miss  Stanwix’s  conveyance  was  executed 
on  the  17th- April,  1841,  which  would  entitle  them  to  receive  rent  from  that;  and  that  when 
made  there  was  less  than  £400  a-year  ? — I have  a copy  of  the  proposal  Dr.  Bell  made  to  me 
with  reference  to  settling  up  every  thing  to  25th  March,  i842.  Mr.  Legg  will  tell  you 
the  Commissioners  did  not  or  were  not  to  receive  any  money  before  1842. . You  say  they 
were  entitled  from  the  conveyance ; Mr.  Legg  will  tell  you  whether  they  received  the  money 
or  not. 

Stephen  Moore,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

900.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Where  do  you  reside? — At  Barn,  near  Clonmel. 

901.  Have  you  a general  acquaintance  with  the  gentry  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonmel? — I should  think  I have. 

902.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonmel  who  have  sons,  and  desire  to  obtain  classical  instruction  for  them  ? — I know  a good 
number  of  people : whether  they  have  them  now  or  not  I do  not  know : I know  a good 
many  families  have  children. 

903.  Do  you  know  generally  to  what  schools  these  parents  send  their  sons  to  receive 
classical  instruction? — Generally  a long  way  off : to  Dublin,  and  different  other  places,  at 
least  most  of  my  friends  have  done  so — England  and  soforth. 

904.  What  reason  exists,  in  your  opinion,  why  they  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
at  remote  places? — I cannot  say  exactly:  some  like  an  English  education  better  than  an 
Irish : I believe  there  is  no  regular  school  about  Clonmel  they  would  like  to  entrust  their 
children  to. 

905.  Do  you  know  any  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated 
at  remote  places  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes,  I know  several. 

906.  Do  you  think  they  entertain  any  objection  to  the  education  provided  at  the  school 
of  Clonmel? — It  not  being  a boarding-school — I know  there  is  no  man  more  fitted  to 
conduct  it  than  Mr.  Kettlewell,  if  it  was  kept  up  as  a boarding-school ; but  it  has  not  been 
so  for  some  time. 

907.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a well-managed  boarding-school  at  Clonmel  would  receive  the 
support  of  a large  number  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I do  not  know.  I know 
under  the  former  master  sons  of  mine  were  educated  there  and  went  to  college,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  in  the  country : it  was  kept  up  in  very  capital  style  by  Dr.  Bell : my 
brother,  the  judge,  was  educated  there  by  Dr.  Carey : Baron  Pennefather,  and  other  eminent 
men,  were  educated  there  by  Dr.  Carey ; and  the  late  Chief  J ustice  Pennefather. 

908.  Have  you  heard  that  the  pupils  educated  in  the  school  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bell’s 
mastership  were  distinguished  in  the  University,  and  afterwards  successful  in  life? — Very 
much  so : my  sons  went  through  college  very  creditably  from  Dr.  Bell ; they  were  with  him 
both  in  Youghal  and  here:  in  fact  three  of  my  sons  were  educated  here  with  him. 

909.  Had  Dr.  Bell  a large  school? — Very  large. 

910.  About  what  number  of  boys? — 1 always  understood  him  to  have  over  sixty  boys, 
or  from  that  to  seventy. 

911.  That  is  altogether  ? — No ; I think  boarders.  * 

912.  The  house  is  a very  large  one? — Very  large. 

913.  Would  it  accommodate  a considerable  number  of  boarders?— I never  was  in  it 
except  when  I sat  with  the  Commissioners  there. 

914.  The  want  of  success  of  the  school  is  not  owing  to  the  house  furnishing  insufficient 
accommodation  ? — Certainly  not. 

915.  To  what  cause  would  you  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  school?— 
As  one  of  the  Commissioners,  if  I have  permission  to  mention  what  occurred  before  us,  I 
will  state  it  if  his  Lordship  has  no  objection  to  me,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  giving  any 
reasons,  we  having  made  our  report. 

916.  Chairman. — You  are  bound  to  give  us  all  information? — 1 was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. I only  wish  to  know,  having  been  one,  whether  any  evidence  I would  give  you 
would  be  objectionable,  we  having  made  our  report. 

917.  On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  present  think  you  are  bound  to  give  any  infor- 
mation you  possess. 

$18.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I repeat  the  question.  To  what  cause  are  you  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  falling  off  of  the  school  ? — I can  certainly  say  it  appeared  to  me  and  to  the  other 
Commissioners,  it  was  a good  deal  in  consequence  of  the  liabilities  of  Mr.  Kettlewell  that  he 
was  not  able  to  support  the  school:  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  heavy:  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  on  the  school  from  these  liabilities — he  himself  admitted  that.  What  came  before  us 
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Clonmel.  was  that  there  was  an  immense  deal  of  money  due  to  tradesmen,  and  that  these  tradesmen 
ClonmelEndow  d were  pressing.  We  were  impressed  with  that  idea  that  it  was  under  these  circumstances 
on"schod.°We  J)e  was  obliged  to  give  up  keeping  boarders.  He  could  not  open  the  school,  and  it  was  a 
Stephen  Moore,  Esq.  dangerous  thing,  as  he  properly  remarked,  to  bring  boarders  into  a school  where  the  liabili- 
ties were  so  great.  Our  report  on  that  subject  is  very  full. 

919.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  if  this  debt  were  removed  a well  managed  school  would 
have  as  many  pupils  as  there  were  here  in  Dr.  Bell’s  time  ? — Most  assuredly  it  would  be 
very  flourishing  if  Mr.  Kettlewell  was  in  a situation  to  be  able  to  carry  it  on  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

' 920.  Has  the  number  of  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  decreased  ? — They  have  not ; but 
the  sons  have  grown  up. 

921.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a school  would  receive  support  from  the  commercial  and 
trading  community  ? — I am  certain  of  it.  I am  sure  every  one  of  them  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kettlewell  as  to  his  abilities. 

922.  Even  under  the  present  circumstances,  could  you  suggest  any  arrangement  -which 
would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils? — I could  not;  I am  afraid  Mr.  Kettlewell 
is  in  that  difficulty  that  appeared  before  us  at  the  Commission,  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  can  hardly  get  out  of. 

923.  Do  you  think  the  school  renders  as  much  service  to  the  town,  in  the  way  of 
giving  gratuitous  instruction,  as  might  be  desired  ? — I cannot  say  what  he  has  done  in  that 
way.  You  have  heard  from  him  here. 

924.  There  are  at  present,  according  to  Mr.  Kettlewell’s  return,  eight  boys  receiving 
gratuitous  instruction.  Do  you  think  that  number  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
town  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I should  think  there  ought  to  be  a great  deal  more,  from  the 
number  of  freemen.  Their  reasons  for  not  sending  them  I cannot  tell. 

925.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  of  applications  for  admission  having  been  refused  ? 
— No ; I am  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  these  things.  I seldom  or  never  come  into  town, 
except  on  magisterial  business,  or  that  kind  of  thing ; and  not  mixing  with  the  people  who 
would  be  requiring  it,  I cannot  tell. 

926.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a good  classical  and  commercial  education  were  given  in 
the  school,  a place  in  which  there  is  so  much  wealth  and  intelligence  as  Clonmel  ought  to 
furnish  a very  considerable  number  of  applicants  ? — I am  quite  confident  that  if  the  school 
was  kept  up  as  in  former  times,  and  from  the  report  I heard  of  the  great  number  of  day- 
boys there  -were,  that  the  school  would  be  a very  flourishing  one,  both  in  that  way  and  as  a 
boarding-school. 

[The  further  evidence  as  to  this  school  is  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  Minutes  of  this 
day.] 
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927.  Chairman.— We  will  now  go  into  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  but 
shall  return  to  the  case  of  the  Endowed  School. 

Mr.  Edward  O'Hara  Canavan  sworn  and  examined. 

928.  What  situation  do  you  hold?— Master  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school.  * 

929.  When  were  you  appointed ?— Four  years  last  March;  in  1851. 

930.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?— By  the  Incorporated  Society. 

931.  How  many  pupils  have  you?— I think,  thirty-five;  thirty  is  the  average. 

932.  What  class  of  education  do  you  give? — English  and  scientific. 

933.  You  are  also  master  of  the  parochial  school?— I am;  the  two  are  united. 

934.  Rev  Dr.  Graves — What  is  the  general  system  of  instruction  at  present  carried  on 
in  the  school  of  which  you  are  master  ? — English  and  science. 

935.  What  do  you  mean  by  English  instruction;  what  are  the  principal  parts  of  it?— 
Reading,  "Writing,  grammar,  and  spelling. 

936.  What  do  you  mean  by  writing  ?— That  is,  the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  grammatical 

writing.  ° 

937.  Do  you  practise  your  pupils  in  dictation?— Every  day. 

938.  Do  you  practise  all  classes  of  boys  who  are  able  to  write  in  dictation,  or  onlv  the 

senior  boys? — All.  J 

939.  What  do  you  find  to  he  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  instruction  ?— It  makes  them 
good  spellers,  and  gives  them  words  to  express  their  ideas. 

910  Do  yon  think  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  qualify  them  for  situations  as  clerks?— Most 
undoubtedly. 

941  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  you  convey  instruction  in  arithmetic  ?— Orallv  • 
mental  arithmetic,  as  well  as  working  them,  in  a class,  from  Thomson’s  arithmetic  ’ 

942.  Do  you  teach  them  book-keeping  ?_I  have  not  taught  it  since  I came  to  the 
scliool. 

943'  Do  n,ot  tlink  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  instruction  in  it?— I think  it  would 
it  any  boy  desired  it.  ’ 

944  What  do  you  mean  by  practising  them  in  mental  calculations:  give  instances?— 
I^ask  them,  forty  yards,  at  6 \d.  a-yard;  five  cwt.  of  oatmeal,  at  any  price— whatever  price  is 
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945.  What  proportion  does  the  oral  instruction  in  arithmetic  hear  to  the  other  instruc-  Clonmel. 

tion?— I practice  them  more  at  oral  instruction  . ' ■ InCorpo,^d  Society's 

946.  Do  you  teach  them  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  r — les;  decimals  principally.  School. 

947  Do  you  teach  them  the  principles  of  fractions,  that  they  may  understand  the  Mr_  Edward  O’Hara 
theory  of  them  ?-Yes.  • '••  • . . T1  Canavan- 

948.  Do  you  teach  them  the  extended  multiplication  table  r — I do. 

949.  What  is  the  advantage  of  it?— It  makes  them  good  mental  calculators;  they  can 

calculate  with  more  readiness.  . . , 

950.  Do  you  teach  them  to  commit  to  memory  many  tables  of  weights  and  measures  r — 

No;  I have  not  done  so.  . 

951.  In  what  manner  do  you  conduct  their  instruction  in  geography  ?— Orally ; I give 
them  lectures,  and  then  question  them. 

952.  On  the  lecture  which  you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

953.  Do  you  intermix  the  study  of  history  and  geography  in  the  lessons  ?— Always ; 

just  as  Thomson.  ... 

954.  Do  you  think  they  remember  geography  better  when  taught  m connexion  with 

history? — I think  so.  ...  . ...  , . . . . , 

955.  Do  you  think  they  remember  history  better  when  it  is  taught  in  connexion  with 

geography? — Certainly.  . _ „ ,,  .. 

9o6.  In  what  manner  do  you  convey  instruction  m grammar  ?— Orally ; the  only  thing 
I make  them  commit  to  memory  is  the  rules  of  syntax. 

957.  Do  you  practise  them  in  parsing  ?— Yes ; two  or  three  times  a-week. 

958.  Do  you  give  them  any  instruction  in  the  etymology  of  their  own  language  ? — 

^959. *Give  instances?— If  they  write  a sentence,  and  make  a mistake,  I make  them  spell 
the  Word  and  parse  it.  ' , ,,  ... 

960  Do  you  give  them  instructions  as  regards  the  component  parts  ot  the  words  ot  the 
language,  such  as  prefixes?— No  further  than  those  that  I teach  from  Butler’s  Spelling- 
Book,  which  teaches  them  the  Latin  derivations. 

961.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  have  not  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  vet  retain 
such  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  roots  as  proves  that  this  kind  of  teaching  is  serviceable  ?— I do. 

962.  Do  you  find  that  they  take  an  interest  in  instruction  of  this  kind? — A very  great  in- 
terest,indeed.  That  is  of  late  institution ; I have  not  this  book  more  than  six  or  eight  months. 

963.  What  knowledge  do  you  possess  yourself  of  classics?— I have  learned  the  entrance 
course  of  Trinity  College. 

964.  Where  were  you  educated? — At  San  try. 

965.  What  is  Santry  school? — It  is  a training,  classical,  and  commercial  school. 

966!  Under  whose  management? — Under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

967.  Under  their  superintendence? — It  is  their  head  school. 

968!  Is  it  usual  for  the  Incorporated  Society  to  employ  masters  educated  in  their  own 
training  school? Yes;  lately  they  have  done  so  almost  exclusively. 

969. °Is  it  a principal  object  of  the  school  at  Santry  to  fit  the  pupils  to  give  instruction 
afterwards  as  masters?— Yes;  no  matter  what  they  are  prepared  for,  the  senior  boys  having 
instructed  the  junior  boys,  are  fit  themselves  to  be  teachers. 

970.  Do  you  find  there  is  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  to  receive  a commer- 
cial education  ?— Principally  that.  . , o v 

971.  There  is  a greater  number  of  applicants  for  instruction  ot  that  character.'' — res. 

972.  If  a good  commercial  school  were  opened,  possessing  all  the  necessary  means  and 
appliances  would  the  number  of  pupils  be  very  great?— I think  so. 

973.  Of  the  middle  classes?— Yes;  they  might  amount  to  sixty. 

974.  Do  you  think  a well-managed  commercial  school,  if  opened  in  Clonmel,  would 
obtain  as  many  as  sixty  pupils? — Yes. 

975.  Of  what  class?— Of  the  middle  class. 

976.  The  sons  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  ?— Yes. 

977  If  such  an  institution  were  opened  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
instruction  adopted  in  it?  Ought  any  other  matters  be  taught  in  the  school  besides  the 
branches  you  have  enumerated?— Yes,  to  teach  the  senior  boys  the  physical  sciences. 

978.  Is  instruction  of  that  kind  given  in  your  own  school? — bo. 

979.  Or  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society?— In  Santry. 

980.  What  are  your  school-hours?— From  ten  to  three. 

981.  Do  you  find  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  maintain  their  attention  so  long  as  five 
hours  without  an  interval  of  recreation  ? — I never  found,  except  a very  studious  boy,  capable 

982^Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  almost  universal  system  of  keeping  boys  at 
school  without  interruption  from  ten  o’clock  to  three  is  not  a good  one — It  is  not,  m my 
opinion.  T . . , 

983.  They  become' jaded  towards  the  end  of  the  day  r 1 think  so.  . . 

984.  Have  you  means  in  your  school  of  giving  recreation  to  the  boys?— Not  sufficient 

means;  the  play-ground  is  very  much  confined.  _ . . . - _•*  if<t 

■ 985.  Could  any  thing  be  done  to  increase  the  size  of  the  play-giound.  Isot  m it 

P1f86?^frat°is  the  size  of  the  play-ground ?— Not  quite  so  large  as  this  f , 

987.  How  many  boys  could  it  accommodate ?— It  is  too  small  for  thirty  boys,.  1 let  out 
the  junior  boys  at  one  time,  and  the  senior  boys,  at  another.  j g 
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Clonmel.  988.  You  are  not  able  to  let  them  all  out  together? — No;  I have  hacl  reasons  for  not 

I TdS  ‘ o ’ ^oin£  so>  ^ the  senior  boys  sometimes  play  too  roughly  with  the  junior  boys. 

"COrp°School.  °Cie  y S 989.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  such  a school  as-  is  placed  under  your  manage- 
Mr.  Edward  O'Hara  ment  instruction  should  be  given  in  music? — I think  so. 

Canavan.  990.  State  your  reasons? — It  is  a kind  of  recreation  to  the  boys  after  difficult  study,  and 

it  refines  their  taste. 

991.  Do  you  think  it  would  interfere  with  their  other  studies — that  any  unreasonable 
time  would  be  withdrawn  from  book-learning  ? — I think  not. 

992.  Would  the  pupils  themselves  like  it? — I am  sure  they  would. 

993.  Have  you  ever  been  present  where  the  pupils  of  a school  received  instruction  in 
it?— I have;  I teach  my  boys  psalmody;  and  the  day  I neglect  psalmody  they  invariably 
ask  me  to  have  it,  as  a favour. 

994.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  it  as  part  of  school  education? — I 
think  so. 

995.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  success  in  life  of  pupils  educated  in  your  school? — 
I am  but  four  years  in  it  t five  boys  have  taken  scholarships  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Farra  institution,  county  Westmeath. 

996.  Explain  the  nature  of  that  institution? — The  boy  is  supposed  to  go  from  this  to 
the  Farra  institution  free;  but  when  he  arrives  there  he  is  supported,  clothed,  and  educated 
for  four  years,  free  of  all  expense  to  his  parents.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years”  there  is 
another  examination  for  admission  into  Santry  school.  - 

997.  Is  it  only  a small  proportion  of  those  in  training  at  Farra  that  go  to  Santry? — A 
very  small  proportion ; only  one  or  two  of  all  who  enter  from  the  different  schools  of  the 
society. 

998.  A scholarship  in  the  Farra  institution  is  given  after  examination? — Yes. 

999.  State  the  method  of  examination — The  boys  are  put  in  a class;  every  boy  gets  a 
number — one,  two,  three.,  and  so  on. 

1000.  What  is  the  use  of  that  number? — It  is  to  maintain  order,  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
show  the  examination  is  impartial. 

1001.  The  number  stands  in  place  of  the  name? — Yes;  the  examiners  go  through  a 
series  of  questions ; they  have  written  questions  which  they  take  with  them. 

1002.  Who  are  the  examiners? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  George  Blacker,  Mr,  Ardill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  institution,  and  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

1003.  Do  the  pupils  know  beforehand  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  which  they  will  be 
subjected? — They  know  the  book  which  they  will  be  examined  in;  they  know  nothing  of 
the  form  or  style  of  the  questions  to  be  put. 

1004.  Is  the  examination  a strict  one  ? Is  the  competition  severe  ? — It  is  very  severe 
sometimes. 

1005.  Then,  if  so,  the  examination  must  be.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  on  the  score 
that  the  examination  was  not  conducted  in  an  impartial  manner  ? — I have  always  heard  to 
the  contrary : those  who  visited  the  school  at  the  examination  liked  it  very  much. 

1006.  Besides  the  instance  you  have  referred  to  of  the  boys  at  Farra,  do  you  know  of 
others  to  show  that  boys  educated  in  your  school  have  been  successful  in  life ; can  you  state 
instances  of  boys  who  have  obtained  employment? — There  was  one  boy  who  attended  for 

- a short  time  got  a situation ; there  are  others  who  go  out  for  trades,  who  are  bound  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  to  trades,  and  others  who  got  trades  by  my  application,  on  account  of 
their  efficiency. 

1007.  Do  masters,  therefore,  desire  to  obtain  apprentices  from  the  school? — The  town  is 
supplied  with  apprentices  from  the  school — that  is,  to  trades. 

1008.  How  often  is  the  school  inspected  by  these  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Incor- 
porated Society? — Once. every  year,  midsummer. 

1009.  There  are  other  persons  who  visit  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1010.  Who  are  they? — The  rector  and  curates  of  the  parish. 

1011.  They  visit  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

. 1912.  For  what  purpose? — Some  come  to  examine ; others  just  come  to  see  if  the  business 
is  going  on  right. 

1013.  Do  they  visit  the  school  to  give  religious  instruction? — Not  hitherto. 

1014.  Do  visitors  recommend  any  improvements  that  appear  to  them  to  be  desirable  in 
the  course  of  instruction  ? — One  visitor  alone  has  ever  recommended  a change  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Leyne,  the  treasurer,  recommended  oral  instruction  when  I came  first. 

1015.  You  did  not  then  give  oral  instruction  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present?— Not  to 
the  same  extent. 

1016.  By  whom  are  the  books  and  other  school  requisites  furnished? — By  the  Incor- 
porated Society.  J 

1017.  You  get  any  school  books  you  demand? — Any  I demand. 

1018  Are  you  amply  supplied  ? — Yes. 

1019.  Are  all  the  pupils  free  pupils? — Not  all  free;  they  are  supposed  to  pay  something-, 

at  least  Id.  a-week.  6’ 

1020.  That  is  the  minimum — what  is  the  maximum? — 5s.  a-quarter. 

1021.  To  what  class  do  those  persons  belong  who  pay  5s.  a-quarter ?— The  middle  class- 

shopkeepers.  ’ 

1022.  Is  there  at  present  considerable  demand  for  superior  instruction  in  Clonmel? 

I think  so. 

1023.  How  does  this  appear— what  means  have  you  of  knowing  ?— From  the  earlier  hour 
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tlie  pupils  are  sent  to  the  national  model  schools.  Another  reason  is,  from  the  number  of 
private  tuitions  which  I get. 

1024.  In  what  do  you  give  private  instruction  ?— In  English,  science,  book-keeping,  and 
sums,  occasionally  classics. 

1025.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  a demand  for  More  classical  instruction  than  is 
furnished  under  existing  circumstances? — I think  so. 

1026.  Mr.  Moore,  the  last  witness,  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  a well-managed  classical 
and  commercial  school  here  would  be  attended  by  a large  number  of  scholars.  What  do 
you  suppose  would  be  the  number  of  scholars  that  would  attend  such  a school  in  this 
town? — I think  the  middle  classes  would  supply  about  forty  or  fifty  boys,  besides  the 
resident  gentry,  that  is  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  who  send  their  children  away. 

1027.  Do  you  think  that  a considerable  number  would  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a classical  education  necessary  to  fit  young  men  for  the  University? — Yes;  about 
foity  or  fifty. 

1028.  So  that  the  attendance  at  a well-managed  classical  and  commercial  school  might 
be'  about  100  ? — I think  so. 

1029.  Do  you  know  has  so  great  a number  ever  attended  any  school  such  as  I have 
described  in  this  place  ? — I do.  Before  the  Incorporated  Society  amalgamated  their  school 
with  the  parochial  one  they  had  a very  respectable  school,  giving  a commercial  education 
solely ; and  I know  when  Dr.  Bell  was  in  this  town  he  had  a very  large  school,  exclusive 
of  classics. 

1080.  Is  there  any  private  classical  school  in  Clonmel  at  present? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of;  but  there  were  two  a short  time  since. 

1031.  What  number  of  pupils  had  they? — One  had  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  other. 

1032.  Do  you  think  that  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school  and  the  national  model  school 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  endowed  school  ? — 1 think  not. 

1033.  How  do  you  explain  that? — There  are  a gi’eat  number  of  pupils  who  go  to  schools 
away  out  of  this  who  might  attend  that  school,  and  a great  number  of  the  boys  who  attend 
the  model  school  would  very  likely  attend  the  other,  if  it  was  carried  out  properly. 

1034.  Would  not  these  schools  withdraw  from  the  endowed  school  some  of  the  pupils 
intended  to  receive  a commercial  education? — Well,  they  do;  yet  if  a respectable  school 
were  established,  I think  these  boys  would  go  back ; because  parents  do  not  like  their  children 
to  mix  with  the  poorer  class  of  boys  who  might  attend  the  national  model  schools. 

1035.  Are  the  model  schools  attended  by  any  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes? — 1 
think  so ; of  the  middle  classes  there  are  many. 

1036.  Are  they  the  children  of  parents  who  might  be  expected  to  send  their  children  to 
college  ? — I think  so. 

1037.  Then  they  do  not  object  to  sending  their  children  to  schools  where  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  sent? — They  may  object,  and  I have  known  instances  where  they  objected, 
but  they  do  it  as  a matter  of  necessity. 

1038.  Why  do  they  send  their  children  to  be  educated  there  ? — Because  they  have  not 
better  schools. 

1039.  Are  they  induced  by  the  positive  attraction  of  the  model  school  or  the  absence  of  it 
elsewhere  ? — 1 tldnk  the  latter  is  the  case. 

1040.  Don’t  you  think  both  causes  combine? — They  may. 


The  Endowed  School  of  Clonmel — (continued). 

Joseph  Kenny , Esq.,  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  examined. 

1041.  I concur  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Moore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Kettlewell’s  great  abilities ; but  for  some  years,  from  embarrassments,  not  created  by  his  own 
extravagance,  but  by  some  mistake  on  his  part,  he  got  into  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
character  of  the  school  fell.  Dr.  Carey,  who  was  a man  of  great  genius,  kept  up  the  school. 
Dr.  Bell  had  a very  admirable  school  and  Mr.  Kettlewell  had  a very  admirable  school,  when, 
conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  respectable  and  clever  gentleman  under  him.  He 
became  embarrassed,  however,  and  lost  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  and  the  support  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  respectable  inhabitants.  He  never  refused  to  take  the  son  of  a freeman ; 
he  was  ever  ready  to  take  any  one  having  a just  claim  to  be  educated  in  the  school.  I am 
certain  if  he  were  placed  in  a position  of  independence,  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  better 
capable  of  conducting  the  establishment;  but  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  there  is  some- 
thing wanted  about  it.  I believe  myself  that  the  embarrassments  which  have  unfortunately 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Kettlewell,  fell  upon  him  by  the  mistake  he  laboured  under,  in  supposing 
he  would  have  a greater  amount  of  means  derivable  from  the  endowment;  and  those  means 
not  coming  to  him,  he  became  involved.  If  he  is  relieved  from  debt  in  any  way,  the  school 
will  become  again  what  it  was,  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  Ireland.  I would  suggest  that 
as  the  freemen  of  Clonmel  are  becoming  very  few  indeed,  that  if  this  establishment  could  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the' times  we  are  in  at  present,  it  would  be  well.  It  was  intended  to 
be  a Protestant  institution ; but  times  have  altered  considerably,  and  we  see  every  day  a sort 
of  amalgamation  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  It  may  be  disagreeable  to  some  gentlemen  for 
me  to  give  my  opinion,  but  I feel  bound  to  do  so.  I think  when  the  number  of  freemen  has 
diminished,  and  is  likely  to  diminish,  that  the  funds  of  the  institution  should  be  applied  for 
the  public  good  of  Clonmel,  and  not  for  any  sect  or  class.  An  endowment  of  £400  or  £500 
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a-year  for  the  education  of  six  or  seven  boys,  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  march  of  intellect 
or  the  times.  I think  we  should  follow  the  example  we  see  in  other  places  as  to  education, 
and  apply  those  funds  for  the  uses  of  the  public,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
class  or  creed.  That  is  my  view  of  the  thing.  I see  by  what  the  Secretary  has  read  they 
are  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Protestant  freemen’s  sons.  I am  a freeman  of  Clonmel. 
1 have  been  mayor  three  times,  and  I would  conceive  my  children  would  have  as  much 
claim  to  receive  their  education  free  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kettlewell  as  any  Protestant 
freeman  of  Clonmel.  If  gentlemen  of  your  great  cleverness  and  capabilities,  understanding 
the  uses  of  education,  if  you  turn  your  minds  to  the  thing,  and  set  an  example  of  having  a 
sort  of  fusion  between  all  classes,  it  would  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  and 
do  away  with  a vast  deal  of  those  prejudices  and  heart-burnings  which  unfortunately  distract 
this  land,  and  have  done  so  for  a long  time.  I feel  deep  regret  in  making  any  observation 
that  could  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  but  I am  bound  to  state  exactly  what  my  opinions 
are,  and  in  doing  so  I wish  to  do  it  as  delicately  as  I can. 

1042.  [Rev.  Mr.  Kettlewell. — I am  ready  to  do  the  utmost  for  the  public  benefit,  and  for 
the  entire  investigation  of  truth.  As  the  Mayor  has  come  forward  and  spoken  with  regard 
to  my  embarrassments,  I ask  him  has  my  moral  character  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree?] 

1043.  No  man’s  character  can  suffer  when  he  is  not  himself  the  cause— when  the  misfor- 
tune has  not  originated  with  himself.  I believe  your  embarrassments  did  not  arise  from 
any  extravagance,  but  from  the  grand  mistake  you  made  in  involving  yourself  in  debts, 
without  first  looking  forward  and  seeing  what  means  you  had  to  meet  their..  You  took.it, 
upon  the  representation  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  according  to  your  statement,  that  you  were 
to  have  £700  a-year.  I believe  what  you  say  to  be  true,  that  you  did  believe  you  would 
have  that  money ; and  that  you  went  into  expense  you  would  not  have  gone  into  had  you 
been  aware  you  were  to  have  only  £200  a-year.  It  was  neither  the  character  of  yourself 
nor  any  of  your  family  to  do  a wrong  to  any  man. 

1044.  [Rev.  Mr.  Kettleivell. — With  regard  to  the  school  being  an  exclusive  institution, T 

am  perfectly  prepared  to  cast  that  distinction  to  the  wind,  and  to  make  no  distinction,  but 
to  have  education  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I am  an  advocate  for  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, from  conviction.]  ' ■ 

1045.  I think  the  number  of  boys  in  my  time,  when  I was  at  Dr.  Carey’s  school,  did  not 
exceed  the  number  at  present.  The  number  did  not  exceed  thirty.  I was  there  for  two 
or  three  years. 

1046.  [Rev.  Mr  Kettlewell. — There  is  a gentleman  here  who  was  a pupil,  in  1839,  of  Dr. 
Bell’s,  and  he  has  suggested  that  he  can  state  the  number  at  it  for  three  years  before  I came 
to  the  school.] 

1047.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Clonmel  to  have  a well  regulated  classical  school  ? — Yes. 

1048.  Do  you  not  also  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  town  of  Clonmel  to 
have  a well  regulated  commercial  school  ? — Most  certainly. 

1049.  Do  you  consider,  if  such  schools  were  well  established,  they  would  be  well  sup- 
ported?— I am  quite  certain  they  would  ; but  Mr.  Canavan,  who  was  under  examination, 
lias  taken  away  a vast  number  of  the  middle  classes,  and  even  higher,  all  from  the  want  of 
a good  school.  I had  a son  with  Mr.  Kettleivell,  and  lie  was  admirably  taken  care  of. 


General  State  of  Education. 

Robert  Malcomson,  Esq.  (a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  affirms  and  is  examined. 

1050.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ? — Yes,  since  I was  born. 

1051.  What  is  your  profession? — l am  a general  merchant,  a miller,  and  ship-owner. 

1052.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  trading  and  commercial  community  of 
Clonmel  ? — Yes,  I am. 

1053.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a want  of  commercial  instruction  in  Clonmel  ? — There  has 
been. 

1054.  Does  that  want  still  exist? — Not  so  much  as  heretofore.  The  model  school  of 
Clonmel  has  been  of  great  advantage,  and  the  school  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute. 

1055.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  school  connected  with  the  Mechanics’  Institute  is  of  recent 
formation? — Yes ; it  is,  perhaps,  seven  or  nine  years.  I am  not  certain. 

1056.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  receive  instruction  in  it  ? — I have  not.  I have  not 
attended  to  it  much. 

1057.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction? — No;  I have  not  been  there. 

1058.  But  your  opinion  is,  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  the 
kind  of  instruction  necessary  for  persons  entering  into  trade  and  business? — Certainly,  so 
far  as  I have  heard. 

1059.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying  increased  facilities 
in  Clonmel  for  commercial  education  ?— Well,  I rather  think  that  the  model  school  has  been 
of  more  advantage  to  Clonmel  than  any  we  have  had:  perhaps  it  is  not  as  extended  as  it 
might  be. 

1060.  Do  you  think  that  parents  of  the  middle  class,  who  object  to  send  their  children 
to  the  model  or  any  other  school  where  they  must  mix  with  boys  of  the  lower  class,  desire 
to  obtain  for  their  children,  in  another  establishment,  instruction  of  the  same  nature  as  is 
giyen  in  the  model  school  ? — Such  a school  would  certainly  be  of  advantage.  There  are 
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some  parties  in  tlie  middle  state  of  life  that  would  not  like  to  send  their  children  to  the 
model  school  to  mix  with  the  lower  classes. 

1061.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  interferes  at  present  so  as  to  prevent  parents  availing 
themselves  for  their  children  of  the  advantages  of  the  model  school? — I could  not  give  a 
positive  answer  to  that. 

1062.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which,  as  a man  of  experience  in  commerce 
and  trade,  you  would  say  ought  to  he  given  in  a commercial  school  ? — A plain  education.  I 
do  not  think  the  languages  are  much  required. 

1063.  That  is,  what  is  called'  classical  instruction? — That  is  not  much  required,  I 
would  say. 

1064.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern  languages.  For  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  would  it  not  he  desirable  that  children  should  learn  French? 
— French  particularly,  or  German ; these  two  languages  are  more  required  at  present  in  the 
commercial  world. 

1065.  You  will  oblige  the  Commissioners  by  stating,  generally,  the  nature  of  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  instruction  you  think  ought  to  be  taught  in  a practically  useful  commercial 
school  ? — The  English  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history — modern  history — 
geography,  mathematics. 

.1066.  The  elementary  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  ? — As  much  information 
as  could  be  given  suitable  for  a mechanic  would  be  of  advantage. 

1067.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be,  in  such  a school,  the  means  of  setting  before  the 
pupils  the  principles  and  construction  of  the  steam-engine  ? — Perhaps  in  Clonmel  it  might  not 
be  wanting;  but  it  might  be  of  advantage.  There  are  no  manufactures  here  to  any  extent. 

1068.  In  a model  commercial  school  would  instruction  of  that  nature  be  advanta- 
geous ? — Certainly. 

1069.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  instruction  given  in  a school 
of  that  kind  in  agricultural  chemistry? — Yes. 

1070.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  such  a system  of  instruction  would  induce 
persons  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  for  the  special  purpose  of  fitting  them 
for  agricultural  employments  ? — If  there  were  a school  of  that  kind  I have  no  doubt  some 
would  take  advantage  of  it.  I cannot  say  positively  who  would. 

1071.  What  is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  preferred  in  a school,  the  object 
of.  which  was  to  fit  young  persons  educated  in  it  for  those  employments  and  occupations 
which  the  town  of  Clonmel  itself  affords  ? — I pretty  much  answered  that  before. 

1072.  A plain  English  education  ? — Yes ; and  modern  languages,  French  and  German. 

1073.  In  carrying  on  your  own  business,  have  you  occasion  to  use  the  different  continental 
languages,  or  to  employ  the  services  of  others  acquainted  with  them? — We  have  to  employ 
the  services  of  others  in  translating  contracts  and  letters,  bills  of  lading,  and  such  like. 

1074.  In  what  language  are  the  majority  of  your  foreign  contracts  written? — I cannot 
well  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  more  connected  with  our  establishment  in  Water- 
ford, and  I reside  here  altogether.  My  brothers  manage  that  branch  of  our  business. 

1075.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  corn  trade? — Yes. 

1076.  That  must  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  deal  with  persons  speaking  Italian  and 
modern  Greek  ? — That  is  principally  managed  through  interpreters. 

1077.  Interpreters  on  the  spot? — Yes. 

1078.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  town  of  Clonmel  is  in  want  of  a good  commercial  school 
in  which  these  various  branches  of  instruction  would  be  taught  ? — It  is  not  so  much  in  want 
at.  present  as  it  was,  but  it  certainly  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  it. 

1079.  You  think  the  establishment  of  the  model  school  has  to  some  extent  supplied  the 
deficiencies  before  experienced? — Yes;  and  also  the  Mechanics’ Institute. 

Benjamin  Grubb , Esq.  (a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  affirms  and  is  examined. 

1080.  Chairman Have  you  resided  long  in  this  town  ? — Yes ; this  is  my  native  place, 

and  I have  not  resided  anywhere  else. 

1081.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  education  in  this  town? — I have,  to  some 
extent. 

1082.  You  are  a trustee  for  some  endowed  school  ? — I am  a trustee  for  one  or  two  small 
things,  and  one  of  the  Friends’  endowed  schools. 

1083.  Do  you  think  there  is  a want  of  schools  for  the  middle  class  in  this  town,  of  the 
commercial  kind? — I do  think  there  is  a want  of  schools  for  the  middle  and  respectable 
classes  in  Clonmel.  That  want  has  existed  for  several  years  past. 

1084.  Do  you  think  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  of  that  class  to  maintain 
a school  ? — I would  wish  to  speak  cautiously ; but  I apprehend  there  are  several  children 
abroad  at  school  who  would,  in  all  probability,  be  educated  at  home  if  there  was  a school 
suitable  for  them ; and  I believe  Clonmel  does  not  possess,  at  present,  such  a school.  There- 
fore I conclude  that  a well-conducted  classical  and  commercial  school  would  gain  many 
pupils  at  the  present  time;  such  as  was  formerly  in  Clonmel,  in  Dr.  Bell’s  time. 

1085.  Do  you  think  there  are  children  now  attending  the  national  schools  who  would 
attend  such  a school? — I think  there,  are  probably  some.  The  national  model  school  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  education  is  offered  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a great  inducement  to  many  whose  means  are  not  large ; but,  from  my  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  children  who  have  been  at  that  school,  and  who  I suppose  are  there  still,  they  would, 
I think,  attend  such  a school  if  it  was  founded. 
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1086.  Do  you  not  think  a number  of  middle  class  children  attend  those  schools  children 
tor  whom  they  were  never  intended?— I cannot  say  to  what  extent  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment went.  The  charges  in  those  schools  vary  from  Id.  a week  to  5s.  a quarter:  therefore 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  there  should  be  different  classes  in  these  schools 

1087.  Do  you  not  suppose  there  are  children  in  the  model  school  whose  parents  could 
attord  to  pay  a great  deal  more  for  them?— There  have  been,  certainly,  I have  no  doubt 

1?88;  P,r:  Graves.— What  is  the  kind  of  instruction  you  would  wish  to  see  given  in 
a school  of  that  kind,  I speak  with  reference  especially  to  commercial  instruction  ?— J would 
- like  to  see  the  best  Enghsly  instruction  that  would  he  thought  by  parents  and  commercial 
men  necessary  for  the  children.  I am  not  at  all  a teacher  myself,  nor  did  I ever  examine  a 
c ioqo1  TV0UJd  TadT,  tlie7ei7  best  English  education  should  he  afforded  in  Clonmel. 
1089.  In  the  Friends  school  you  include  under  the  term  English  education  several 
b mstruct101^— Yes  i I consider  French  and  German  should  also  be  included. 

10 JO.  Do  you  not  think  the  commercial  education  should  be  such  as  to  fit  pupils  to  take 
situations  m remote  places  as  well  as  any  that  might  be  afforded  in  Clonmel  ?— Most 
certainly , I think  it  should  be  fully  equal  to  any  school  in  these  countries.  I think  there 
should  be  such  a school  m Clonmel  on  a good  foundation.  It  would  be  a very  great 
advantage  We  have  a highly  respectable  neighbourhood  in  Clonmel;  it  is  not  the  town 
itself,  but  there  is  a very  large  neighbourhood  around  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  people 
abroad  gl’adual  7 avad  themselves  of  sucb  a school  rather  than  be  sending  their  children 

COndlleW  SCh00'  W0Uld  le  SU»OTled 

A"d  70tu/tate  to  the  Commissioners  that  there  is  a want  of  such  a school  at 
present  r You  stated  that  many  young  persons  leave  Clonmel  and  go  to  remote  places  to 
obtain  a good  commercial  education : have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  young  persons  are 
also  sent  to  schools  in  remote  places  to  obtain  classical  instruction?—!  did  not  mean  my 
cSVnToPthers°  C°mmemal  educatl0n  exclusively,  I meant  to  include  both  classical  echl 

d0,93-  Mr  Stephens'.— I underfed  you  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Mayor,  that  a 

gieat  want  of  a classical  and  commercial  school  exists? 1 do.  7 

t*  ^““--And  jowrnmt  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Malcomson,  as  to  the 

0 refo s v educatlon  tbat  ought  to  be  given  in  such  a school  ?— Yes. 

1095.  You, are  ™ favour  of  instruction  in  the  modern  languages?— Having  heart!  his 
examination,  1 would  be  inclined  to  go  father.  I would  speak  more  decidedly  810,1  he  did 
He  seems  to  place  a great  deal  of  reliance  011  the  model  school  and  the  mechanics’  school 
fflhng  up  the  blank.  I do  not  think  they  ill  np  much  of  the  blank.  I think  there  is  a 
8 10 or1' R beSld<!’  m01'°  than  **  t.M  mom0nt  he  seemed  to  take  into  consideration 

1007'  feT  ;u  r?  employment  ?_I  am  not  in  trade  at  present 

1097.  Di.  Andrews.— Yon  think,  considering  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  for  classical 
and  commercial  instruction,  that  a good  classical  and  commercial  school  could  co-exist  with 

1 a “veiTdelS  £*%  efnCational  establishments  as  they  at  present  stand?-I  do) 

niSK  Mr-  y°u  fldnk  if  a good  commercial  school  were  established  in 

Kh001  W0Uld  be“mS  ***  of  commercial 

, I?9,9'  T^len,  if  I understand  you  aright,  some  boys  go  to  the  national  school  because 
not)  STT?  scl,°o1, 18  not  established  in  the  town  ?_I  am  of  opinion  there  are. 

1IUU.  Di.  Andrews.— Are  you  aware  that  not  long  since  there  was  a movement  to  attach 
Itu  > SC110i01. * the  modk  school  ? — I heard  of  it,  but  there  are  SSSr^tfS 

would  not  send  their  children  to  the  national  schools,  having  a very  decided  Pobiection  to 
the  association  of  then-  children  with  the  boys.  ° 7 oojection  to 

I in?'  VleJ-  Piefer  abioller  class,  more  suitable  to  the  rank  they  are  in?— Yes. 

II  . Cluunnan.— You  think  that  movement  for  introducing  a classical  education  in 

connexion  with  the  model  school  arose  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  i 

ed?ina01\’r  \ cannot  sa3r  I thought  much  about  what  it  arose  from  * ^ 1 SSlCa 

X w^lmSlifTay  w5D°  J0U  kn0W  '****«  0f  tie  funster  provincial  scho„l?-I  do; 

1104.  .Have  you  a copy  of  the  printed 'rules  and  regulations— there  are  some  I believe  i„ 

rxit:*  -r th” — » -xtaa. 

line'  ?1i  aIC  ‘a®  IWW  ?"e^?~Tes’  1 haT0  4110  »Id  ones  at  home, 
think  so.  dy°llfeTOm'  Oommlss!™0>’s  with  a copy  of  the  old  and  new  rules  ?-I 

CTmissim0rs  faTe  visited  school,  and  were  more  nleased 
with  it  than  any  school  they  have  seen.  It  was  in  most  creditable  order  The  obiect  in 

haWleen  made  *0m  ft»  new  ones,  what  improvement 

John  Hughes,  Esq.  (a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  affirms  and  is  examined 

bo““L“ft“rIH°Wl0ng  W 701'  KSS“  “ neighbourhood  ?_Si„ee  I was 

1109.  You  know  the  neighbourhood  well?_.Yes,  I know  it  pretty  well. 
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1110.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a want  of  a commercial  school  in  this  town? — I should  Clonmel. 

think  we  do  want  a good  commercial  school  in  this  town.  — 

1111.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  one  established  it  would  be  well  supported? — I should  ^Education.  °J 

think  it  would.  John  Hughes,  Esq. 

1112.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? — Indeed  I cannot  state  any  particular 
reason  ? — I have  seen  a great  many  persons  come  here  to  teach ; a good  many  boys  went  from 
one  school  to  another,  and  changed  about. 

1113.  Do  you  believe  any  children  are  sent  away  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  receive 
education? — I do  believe  it. 

1114.  Do  you  think  those  children  would  remain  in  Clonmel  if  there  was  a good  school 
to  send  them  to  ? — I believe  some  would  and  some  would  not.  Some  persons  like  sending 
their  children  away  altogether  out  of  the  town  to  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  school. 

1115.  Do  you  think  there  are  children  at  present  in  other  schools  that  would  be  sent  to 
such  a school  ? — I do. 

1116.  In  the  model  school  ? — Yes ; the  higher  class  of  children,  I think,  would  be  sent  to  a 

good  commercial  school.  ; 

1117.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a sufficient  attendance  to  maintain  both  a commercial 
and  classical  school? — I cannot  say  I could  answer  that  question,  what  number  would  be 
required  to  support  a classical  and  commercial  school. 

1118.  If  there  was  a good  classical  and  commercial  school  united,  what  number  would  be 
likely  to  attend  ? — I cannot  state  correctly ; but  I should  think  perhaps  from  thirty  to  forty 
respectable  lads  might  be  sent  there.  I doubt  very  much  if  this  neighbourhood  would 
supply  more  than  that,  if  so  much. 

1119.  [Rev.  Mr.  Kettle  well. — Mr.  Hughes  had  two  sons  at  my  school,  he  can  state  the 
reasons  why  he  removed  them.] 

1120.  I sent  two  of  my  boys  to  England  to  school. 

1121.  Chairman ? — Have  you  any  objections  to  state  your  reasons  for  doing  so?— I wish 
to  educate  them  in  England,  and  send  them  away  from  home,  and  let  them  rough  it  a little, 
and  see  the  world.  They  were  with  Mr.  Kettlewell  for  six  months. 

1122.  You  have  a son  with  Mr.  Kettlewell  now? — Yes;  and  he  is  going  on  very  well — 
very  satisfactorily. 

1128.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  has  your  son  been  with  Mr.  Kettlewell? — I think,  going 
on  nine  months. 

1124.  How  long  were  the  boys  with  him  who  subsequently  went  to  England? — I do  not 
recollect. 

1125.  [Rev.  Mr.  Kettlewell. — Six  months.] 

1126.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.  — Have  you,  Mr.  Hughes,  any  persons  in  your  employment? — I 
have,  several. 

1127.  Are  the  situations  they  hold  of  such  a nature  as  to  require  intelligence  and 
education?— Not  particularly  so.  They  are  labouring  men  principally,  and  millers,  and  I 
have  one  clerk. 

1128.  What  is  the  kind  of  duty  which  he  has  to  perform?— To  look  over  the  mill 
generally.  Until  my  sons  grew  up,  he  kept  the  books  and  cash ; since  then  he  oversees 
the  mill. 

1129.  Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  a knowledge  of  machinery  ? — Certainly ; and  he  has  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  machinery. 

1130  Does  he  keep  accounts  ? — No. 

1131.  Does  he  carry  on  any  correspondence? — No. 

1132.  What  kind  of  education  ought  a person  to  receive  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
such  a situation? — Science. 

1133.  Could  a person  get  that  kind  of  education  at  present  in  Clonmel?— I think  they 
could. 

1134.  At  what  school? — At  the  model  school,  and  at  Mr. Kettlewell’s. 

1135.  Could  they  get  at  Mr.  Kettlewell’s  school  instruction  in  machinery  ?— No. 

1136.  A person  filling  that  situation  with  you  must  have  a practical  knowledge  of 
machinei'y  ? — Certainly. 

1137.  Is  there  any  school  here  where  that  knowledge  could  be  acquired?— I do  not 
think  there  is. 

1138.  Is  not  that  a want?— Decidedly:  a mechanical  school. 

1139.  If  a good  commercial  school  were  established,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have 
facilities  for  instruction  in  such  things  ? — Decidedly  so. 
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Cork.  CORK,  24tll  AUGUST,  1855. 

Present The  Marquess  of  Kildare  ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews/ Mr.  Hughes,., 
Mr,' Stephens, -and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

1140.  Chairman. — If  any  gentleman  has  any  information  to  communicate  to  the  Com-r 
missioners  with  respect  to  any  endowed  school  we  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  it. 

Aijhada  School.  AGHADA  SCHOOL.  ' > 

1141.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  I have  received  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towns- 
end, Rector  of  Aghada,  with  regard  to  the  school  at  that  place  ; it  is  as  follows 

PviCj"lcntary  “ Rev.  William  R.  Townsend,  Rector  of  Aghada,  hegs  to  state,  that  one  acre  of  land  was: 

granted  in  the  year  1729  by  the  Rector  of  Aghada,  being  a portion  of  the  glebe  of 
Aghada,  to  the  Churchwardens,  for  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant  schoolmaster.  If 
was  so  held  until  the  year  1833,  when  the  parish  .clerk  who  held  the  land  died.  The 
house  and  land,  were  ,not  then  taken  from  his  widow.  I have  not  heax-d  that  any  posses? 
sion  was  demanded  until  I (the  Rev.  William  R.  Townsend)  became  incumbent,  when 
possession  was  demanded,  and  refused;  when  an  ejectment  was  brought,  and  the  proceed- 
ings conducted  .by  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherstone.  A trial  in  the  superior  courts 
was  held  in  Cork,  at  summer  assizes,  1839,  when  a vei’dict  was  given. against  the  Church- 
wardens. This  arose  from  the  very  imperfect  manner  the  case  was  brought  on  by  the  law 
agents,  who  lost  a very  important  letter — that  of  Rev.  Robei’t  Kindrothei’,  who  died  in  the, 
interim,  and  whose  writing  was  not  provable — or  from  the  agent  not  coming  to  Cork 
until  the  beginning  of  the  assizes,  and  making  very  little  investigation,  and  important  witr 
nesses  left  unsummoned.  The  land  remains  in  the  possession  of  a son  of  the  former  clerk, 
who  lets  his  sister  hold  one  part,  and  another  sister’s  children  hold  another.  A good  house) 
has  been  built  on  it  since  the  trial  by  these  .people.  They  pay  neither  rent  or  rent- 
charge.  The  latter  being  too  small — 4.9.  a-year — to  satisfy  the  expense  of  recovery;  and 
it  is  a question  whether  the  land  and  house — -the  value  about  £5  a-year — -are  worth' the 
expenses  of  recovery  even  if  that  were  certain.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Townsend  will  attend  at 
the  court  to  be  held  on  the  24th,  to  give  any  information,  and  answer  any  question.  • 

“Aghada  Rectory,  Rostellan,  23rd  August,  1855.” 

1142.  I will  read  the  infonnation  already  before  the  Commissioners  about  this  schooL 
In  returns  to  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  in  1823,  with  respect  to  diocesan  and 
parish  schools  in  Ireland,  at  page  11,  on  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  there  is  mentioned  a 
parochial  school  at  Aghada:  266  boys,  and  199  girls.  In  the  Second'Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  raade  in  1826,  page  956,  it  is  mentioned : — “ In  the 
county  Coi’k,  barony  of  Imokilly,  pai’ish  of  Aghada,  a free  school.  Annual  income  of  the 
master  £.2.  Built  with  stone ; neatly  thatched ; probable  expense  about  £30.  Parish 
school  £2,  from  the  incumbent,  with  a house  and  two  acres  of  land.”  On  referring  to  the 
parish  of  Aghada,  in  the  Repoi't  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ii’eland,  I 
find  no  mention  is  made  of  this  school.  That  is  all  the  information  I have  been  able  to 
glean  from  the  Parliamentary  papers.  The  only  other  communication  with  regard  to  the 
school  was  an  early  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend. 

Rer.w.R.Townsend.  Rev.  W.  B.  Townsend  sworn  and  examined. 

1143.  Chairman. — Have  you.  any  further  information  to  give  the  Commissioners  respect- 
ing this  school? — I still  think  the  land  is  recoverable,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  pro- 
ceed about  it.  There  are  two  houses  on  it,  and  something  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  I 
have  a copy  of  the  original  grant  of  it.  The  original  grant  is  in  the  registry  of  Cloyne. 

1144.  Mr.  Hughes.— The  sclioolhouse  was  not  built  upon  it? — Thei-e  was  no  school- 
house.  There  was  a house;  residence  for  the  master,  and  in  that  he  had  a school-room  • 
but  since  the  trial  I mentioned  they  built  a very  good  house.  There  was  one  thing  would 
have  been  evidence.  The  daughter  of  the  man,  when  I applied,  had  possession.  She  said 
“If  I am  to  give  the  land  to  any  one  I will  give  it  to  you”— to  the  parish  clerk  and  school- 
master, who  was  present — “ for  it  is  yours  of  right.”  It  is  well  known  it  belongs  to  the 
parish.  I would  say  that  if  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  further  into  it,  you  should 
have  some  agent  to  come  down.  I will  give  you  every  assistance  I can  to  procure 
evidence,  and  show  you  the  books  and  papers  in  the  Cloyne  Registry. 

1145.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  did  the  master  die? — In  1833,  in  the  month  of  March. 
There  was  a letter  from  the  curate  of  importance ; the  agent  mislaid  it ; did  not  produce 
it  on  the  trial ; and,  I think,  we  lost  the  trial  by  that. 

1146.  Chairman. — We  will  have  this  case  reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests. 
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Oatlands  School.  PultK- 

1147.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  one  brought  forward  by  Mr.  T.  Walton  Knolles,  Oatlands  School. 

of  Oatlands.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  him  : — Documentary 

“ Oatlands,  August  21,  1.255.  Ev,dcnce- 

« Sir, Your  letters  of  June  8 and  August  17,  addressed  to  the  principal  master  of 

the  Endowed  School,  Oatlands,  Kilmanagh,  Kinsale,  have  been  forwarded  by  the  post- 
master to  me,  being  the  landlord  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises,  there  not  being  at 
present  apy  master.  The  late  master  was  dismissed  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  hut  has 
continued  to  hold  the  house  and  land  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  eject  him;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  successor  has  been  appointed  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  who  are  the 
trustees.  He  has  himself  gone  to  reside  in  a neighbouring  parish,  hut  has  left  some  of 
his  family  in  possession.  His  name  is.  Joseph  Barrett,  and  his  present  residence  is 
Palacetown,  near  Kinsale. 

“ I shall  attend  in  Cork  on  .Friday  next,  to  give  any  further  information  in  my  power. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ T.  Walton  Knolles. 

“W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Dublin  Castle.” 

1148.  [Mr.  Knolles  is  called,  hut  does  not  answer.  The  case  is  resumed  at  a later 
period  of  the  sitting.] 

BuTTEVANT  School.  Buttevant  School. 

1149.  Secretary. — In  the  next  case  the  Kev,  J.  L.  Robinson  is  in  attendance  with  regard  EvMencc.tary 
to  the  Buttevant  School.  I read  the  following  letter,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  Lord  Bishop' of  Cork: — - 

“ Buttevant,  January  20,  1855. 

“ My  Lord  Bishop, — The  substance  of  what  I have  been  able  to  collect  from  several 
conversations  with  the  widow  of  the  late  master  of  the  Buttevant  School,  and  other  people 
of  intelligence,  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  subject  of  the  Endowed  School  of  Buttevant, 
is  as  follows : — 

“ The  school  was  endowed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Boyle ; a house  was  assigned  to  the  master,  and  a salary  of  .£20  a-year  made 
a permanent  charge  upon  the  Buttevant  estate. 

“ The  last  master  was  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  who  was  also  Incumbent  of  Buttevant.  . 

I enclose  the  document  of  his  appointment  by  the  Countess  of  Barrymore. 

“It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a very  indolent,  easy-tempered  man,  and 
that  though  he  occupied  the  schoolhouse,  now  in  ruins,  till  his  decease,  in  the  year  1828, 
he  for  several  years  previous,  neither  discharged  the  duties,  nor  received  the  salary  of'liis 
office;  it  is,  indeed,  well  known  now  that  this  neglect  of  his  duties  as  schoolmaster  was 
made  the  pretext  for  discontinuing  the  payment  of  his  salary,  by  the  then  owner  of  the 
estate,  Sir  James  Anderson. 

“I  cannot  learn  the  exact  time  at  which  the  school  was  discontinued,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Buttevant  since  the  year  1820. 

“ Having  learned  all  this  on  my  arrival  here  four  years  ago,  and  further,  that  Lord 
Doneraile,  the  present  owner  of  the  Buttevant  estate,  was  still  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a schoolmaster’s  salary,  I caused  a search  to  be  made  among  the  wills  in  Dublin, 
but  I was  only  able  to  obtain  the  enclosed  copy  of  a will,  by  a Lady  Lanesborough,  who 
was  merely  a tenant  for  a term  of  years  under  Lord  Barrymore,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of 
whose  lease  was  the  payment  of  the  master’s  salary. 

“ This  obviously  leaves  still  undecided  the  question  as  to  whether  the  owner  of  the 
estate  and  manor  of  Buttevant  is  still  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  master’s  salary. 

“ I have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  original  will  maybe 
still  procurable,  and  to  express  an’earnest  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  cause  every 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  this  matter,  and  if  possible,  re-establish  an  institution  which  would 
be  so  useful  to  this  parish. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  your  Lordship’s  faithful  servant, 

“John  L.  Robinson.” 

1159.  The  following  is  the  appointment,  by  the  Countess  of  Barrymore,  of  the  Rev. 

James  Hamilton,  on  the  2nd  January,  1783,  to  be  master  of  the  school. 

“ To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  know  ye  thatl,  the  Right  Honourable  Margaret 
Countess  Dowager  of  Barrymore,  guardian  to  my  grandson,  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Earl  of  Barrymore,  now  a minor,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  Rev.  James  Hamil- 
ton, of  Buttevant,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  gentleman,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  Endowed  School  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Buttevant,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne,  and  county  aforesaid,  to  have,  hold,  and  exercise  the  said  office  of  master  of  said 
Endowed  School,  together  with  the  salary  and  all  other  emoluments  to  the  said  office 
appertaining,  as  the  same  have  been  heretofore  paid  and  rendered  to  or  received  by  the 
master  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being  for  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  office.  In 
witness  whereof,  Robert  Dobson,  of  Anngrove,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  a 
pov'er  of  Attorney,  from  the  said  Countess  of  Barrymore,  and  now  inrolled  in  the  Rolls 
Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  hath  signed  the  name  and  fixed  the  seal  of  the 
said  Countess  of  Barrymore,  this  2nd  day  of  January,  1783. 

“ Margaret  Barrymobe.  (Seal.) 

“ Witness  present  and  duly  stamped,  Dann  Daly.” 
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1151.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Frances  Dowager  Viscountess  Lanes- 
borough,  dated  8th  December,  1719. 

“And  whereas  I am  possessed  of  the  Castle  and  lands  of  Buttevant,  containing  nine 
plowlands  and  a-half,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  said  county  of  Cork,  for  the  residue  of  a term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  for  which  I pay  £180  a-year  to  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  and  also  the 
several  burgess  plots  formerly  belonging  to  the  freeholders  of  Buttevant,  for  the  residue 
of  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  a pepper-corn  rent.  I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the 
said  several  premises  (freed  and  discharged  of  and  from  the  payment  of  any  of  the  legacies 
in  this  my  will),  to  the  said  Lady  Vesey,  her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the 
residue  of  the  several  terms  of  ninety-nine  years  yet  to  come  and  unexpired,  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  £20  a-year  to  the  schoolmaster  ; then  for  the  residue  of  the  said 
term,  and  subject  also  to  the  payment  of  £21  a-year  to  Mr.  John  Abbott  for  so  many  years 
as  he  shall  live,  by  half-yearly  equal  payments,  with  a power  of  distress  if  not  made.” 

1152.  [Mr.  Hughes. — That  lease  has  expired.], 

1153.  I read  a passage  respecting  the  school  from  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1812,  page  306,  “ Buttevant— The  Countess  of 
Lanesborough  endowed  this  school  in  the  year  1698,  with  a house,  half-an-acre  of  ground, 
and  £20  per  annum.”  The  school  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Reports  of  1826  and  1835. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Incumbent  of  Buttevant,  sworn  and  examined. 

1154.  I may  state  that  Lady  Lanesborough  herself  became  possessed  of  part  of  the  estate 
of  Buttevant,  subject  to  the  addition  of  this  school,  with  £20  a-year  for  the  schoolmaster. 
It  was  not  she  who  endowed  the  school  originally.  She  became  in  some  way  possessed  of 
part  of  the  Buttevant  estate,  to  which  was  attached  the  condition  of  providing  for  the  school- 
master. She  had  only  a terminable  interest  subject  to  the  £20  a-year.  She  seems  to 
have  held  under  Lord  Barrymore. 

1155.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  a search  made  for  any  previous  grants? — I have  made 
all  the  search  possible,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing,  except  the  extract 
from  the  will  of  Lady  Lanesborough. 

1156.  [j Secretary . — The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  Thirteenth 

Report,  from  which  I have  just  read,  state  the  school  was  endowed,  in  1698,  by  the 
Countess  of  Lanesborough.]  ’ 

1157.  Mr.  Hughes — She  disposes  of  the  land  subject  to  the  £20  a-year.  That  extract 

is  consistent  with  the  will.  Taking  this  to  be  accurate,  it  would  stand  thus: That  the 

Countess  of  Lanesborough,  in  1698,  endowed  the  school  with  £20  a-year,  and  then  in  171 9 
she  devises  the  lands  for  ninety -nine  years  subject  to  the  £20  a-year.  In  the  will  of  1719 
she  recognises  the  existence  of  the  previous  grant  of  £20.  It  is  an  existing  endowment  if 
it  was  by  the  previous  grant  of  1698— if  it  was  created  by  the  will  of  1719,  it  has  ceased- 
but  if  that  will  was  merely  a recognition  of  a previous  grant,  it  still  exists? — An  inquiry 
was  made  by  a predecessor  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  and  he  concluded  from  that 
extract  of  Lady  Lanesborough’s  will,  that  the  whole  thing  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  without 
considering  that  had  reference  only  to  a terminable  interest. 

1158.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  school  there  now  ? — Not  the  least. 

1159.  Is  it  known  when  there  was  a school?— As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain 
probably  not  later  than  1 820— probably  not  later  than  1810 ; but  there  are  people  resident 
there  who  have  some  recollection  of  a school. 

1160.  Is  there  any  school  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood? — No.  We  are  badly  off 
from  the  want  of  a superior  class  of  school  in  that  neighbourhood.  Of  course  I have  a 
parochial  school  myself,  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes ; and  there  is  the  national 
school  there,  but  the  founder  of  this  school  appears  to  have  contemplated  a superior  style 
of  education,  in  fact  a classical  education.  The  clergyman,  and  his  father  before  him  who 
were  both  masters  of  the  school,  would  seem  to  show  the  founder  contemplated  a better 
class  of  education  than  is  given  in  what  are  called  the  second-rate  schools. 

1161.  When  you  say  there  is  no  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  mean  a school  of  the 
higher  class? — No  classical  school. 

1162.  How  near  to  Buttevant  is  there  a classical  school? — Fermoy  is  the  nearest  I 

think,  which  is  about  twenty-two  miles.  ’ 

1163.  Chairman — Have  you  any  further  information  to  communicate  at  present?— No 

my  lord.  r 

1164.  In  case  you  obtain  any,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to  us  ?— Yes. 


Oatlands  School-con. 
Documentary 
Evidence— (eon.) 


Oatlands  School — (continued). 

1165.  Secretary. — Mr.  Knolles  is  now  in  attendance  to  be  examined,  if  the  case  of  the 
school  is  proceeded  with.  I will,  state  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  this  school.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inouirv 
1826,  page  974:— “In  the  barony  of  Kinalea,  parish  of  Kilmonogue,  at  Oatlands  a school 
was  kept  by  Joseph  Barrett,  a Protestant  free  school.  Annual  income  of  the  master  £10  • 
a slated  house,  in  excellent  repair ; £03  granted  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  as  n -t 
of  the  cost  of  building.  There  were  eighteen  children  of  the  Established  Church  in 
attendance;  nine  boys,  and  nine  girls.  It  is  a parochial  school;  the  Incumbent  gives  £5 
annually,  and  £5  also  raised  by  private  subscription.”  The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  that 
is  referred  to,  is  explained  in  the  First  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners  page  59 
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1166.  “ Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund. — A parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  the  year 
1819,  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  sums  of  money  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  in  aid  of  schools  established  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  grants  for  the  same 
purpose  have  since  been  annually  continued.  The  several  grants  have  been  as  follows  : — 

In  1819,  . . ...  £3,250  0 0 

„ 1820,  . . . . 3,250  0 0 

„ 1821,  . ...  . 4,333  6 8 

„ 1822,  ....  4,333  6 8 

„ 1823,  ....  7,583  6 8 

„ 1824,  10,833  6 8 

“ The  management  of  this  fund  has  been,  entrusted  to  three  Commissioners,  the  Rev. 
James  Dunne,  James  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq.,  and  Major  Benjamin  Blake  Woodward. 
These  gentlemen  give  their  services  gratuitously ; no  particular  power  or  authority  over 
the  fund  has  been  delegated  to  them ; but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  refers  to  them  all  applica- 
tions for  aid,  and  acts  upon  their  report.  These  Commissioners  did  not  receive  any 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  principles  upon  which  the  fund  should  he  administered. 
Mr.  Digges  La  Touche  and  Major  Woodward,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
state,  that  it  has  been  applied  in  aid  of  the  building  or  purchasing  of  schoolhouses, 
unaccompanied  by  any  condition,  either  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  schools  or 
the  mode  of  instruction;  and  that  the  points  to  which  the  Commissioners  direct  their 
attention,  previous  to  recommending  a grant,  are  the  quantum  of  private  subscription,  the 
endowment  of  land,  the  number  of  children  likely  to  be  educated,  and  the  prospect  held 
out  of  an  adequate  annual  fund  for  the  future  support  of  the  school.  Thej'  state  that  in 
general  they  require  a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity ; that  they  allow  the  applicant  to  put  it 
into  any  safe  hands;  that  they  do  not  require  it  to  be  made  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  or 
any  particular  persons ; that  they  have  had  leases  made  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
and  to  private  lay  trustees,  whenever  the  proprietors  of  the  school  wished  it ; but  that  in 
general  they  have  been  made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish ; that  a 
great  many  of  the  schools  which  they  have  assisted  have  been  established  by  the  parochial 
clergy ; that  many  of  the  schoolhouses,  after  they  have  been  built,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor ; that  a great  number  of  them  have  become  parochial  schools  ; and  that  when  the 
lease  is  made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  the  appointment  of  the  master  is  vested 
in  them. 

“Applications  for  assistance  from  the  fund  are  made  by  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
this  memorial  is  then  referred  to  the  Commissioners,  who  forward  to  the  applicant  a paper 
of  printed  queries,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  granted,  the  amount  of  the 
private  subscriptions,  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  building.  Upon  the  return  of  answers  to  these  queries,  they  dispose  of  the  case; 
and,  in  general,  reject  the  application,  unless  half  the  amount  of  the  estimate  be  raised  by 
private  subscriptions.  If  they  approve  of  the  application,  they  require  a grant  of  the  land 
to  be  made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  or  to  other  proper  trustees ; 
and  upon  this  being  done,  and  the  house  being  built,  the  money  is  paid.  The  lease  or 
conveyance  of  the  land  is  then  lodged  with  the  Commissioners,  and  from  thenceforth  they 
interfere  no  further  with  the  school,  nor  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
managed,  or  what  may  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  the  patron  or  teacher  thinks 
proper  to  pursue. 

“ It  appears  that  the  Commissioners  have  received,  by  virtue  of  the  different  grants, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  sum  of  £33,583  6.9.  8 d.  (Irish  currency),  and  that 
they  had  expended,  prior  to  the  month  of  August  last,  the  sum  of  £31,355  10.9.  td., 
leaving  at  that  time  a balance  in  hand,  amounting  to  £2,227  16.9.  3 d.,  almost  the  whole  of 
which,  however,  had  been  appropriated  for  schoolhouses  not  yet  finished.” 

1167.  In  the  Report  of  1835,  page  120c,  the  school  is  mentioned; — “ Schoolhouse  rent 
free ; payments  by  children  ; twenty-four  children  in  attendance.” 

Thomas  W ■ Knolles,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1168.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  respecting  this  school  ? — I have, 
my  lord.  It  is  contained  in  this  document  which  I hand  in  ; I also  hand  in  the  fee-farm 
grant  of  one  and  a-half  acre  of  land  for  the  school.  The  Archdeacon*  who  is  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  brought  an  ejectment,  and  failed  in  it,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  school  kept ; the  master  has  overheld  it,  and  there  has  been  no  school 
in  the  parish  at  all. 

1169.  Can  you  state  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  ejectment  proceeding? — I am  not 
exactly  aware,  but  as  well  as  I recollect,  that  it  was  twenty  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
schoolmaster,  Barrett,  without  paying  any  rent.  When  the  curate  came,  he  found  him 
incompetent  as  schoolmaster,  and  dismissed  him,  both  as  clerk  and  schoolmaster. 

1 170.  Secretary. — The  information  which  Mr.  Knolles  has  to  give  is  contained  in  this 
paper  which  he  hands  in.  It  is  as  follows 

“ 1821,  July  9th. — A lease  was  made  of  date,  by  Thomas  Knolles,  Esq.,  conveying  part 
of  the  lands  of  Oatlands,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmonogue,  containing*  a.  r.  p-,  to  the 

* The  blanks  in  this  paper  are  in  the  original  document. 
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minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  united  parishes  of  Nob  oval  and  Kilmonogue,  in  trust, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse  thereon  for  the  use  of  said  parishes.  And  a 
grant  of  £40  was  received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  expended  on  the  premises 
in  the  building  of  the  said  schoolhouse. 

“ 1823. — The  schoolhouse  erected,  being  found  too  small,  an  application  was  made  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a further  sum  of  . £25,  by  Thomas  Knolles  and 
George  A.  Daunt,  Esquires,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to  the  same  ; and  on 
the  12tli  of  September,  1823,  a grant  was  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of 
said  addition, 

Of  the  sum  of  . . ...  . . £23  0 0 

To  which  was  added  by  Mr.  Daunt,  . . . 5 4 5k 

Whichsutns  being  found  insufficient,  Mr.  Daunt  added  a further  sum  of  8 8 ' 6| 


£36  13  0 

“ That  the  expenditure  of  the  above  sums  were  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Daunt,  and  the 
money  paid  to  him  in  the  month  of  April,  1824, 

“ That  Joseph  Barrett,  the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster  of  the  said  parishes,  was  put 
into  occupation  of  the  said  schoolhouse  when  first  erected  in  the  year  _ , and  he  resided 
therein,  and  kept  a school  in- it,  with  some  interruptions,  from  that  time  to  the  year  , 
during  the  curacies  of  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Madras's,  the  Rev.  W,  R.  Townsend,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Adams. 

“ That  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rogers,  the  present  perpetual  curate  of  those  parishes,  finding, 
when  he  came  in,  that  the  school  had  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  conducted,  and  being 
satisfied  that  Joseph  Barrett  was  a person  incompetent  to  act  as  master,  he  considered  it 
expedient  to  remove  him  from  the  situations  of  schoolmaster  and.  parish  clerk,  and  to 
substitute  a more  efficient  person  in  his  place. 

“That  on  his  dismissal  from  his  situations,  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Barrett  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  possession  of  the  said  schoolhouse  and  premises,  and  still  continues  to 
overbold  the  same. 

“ That  iii  the  year  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  the  Assistant 

Barrister  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  to  remove  the  said  Joseph  Barrett 
from  the  possession ; but  the  plaintiffs,  in  consequence  of 
failed  to  procure  a decree  for  his  removal. 

“ That  since  which  the  trustees  have  taken  no  further  steps  for  his  removal,  and  the 
said  Barrett  has  transferred  the  possession  of  the  house  and  premises  to  another  person, 
who  now  occupies  them.” 

George  Daunt,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1171.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  parish  of  Kilmonogue,  near  the  town 
pfEnsale, 

1172.  Can  you  give  any  information  relative  to  this  school? — Not  further  than  what  is 
in  that  paper  that  has  been  read. 

1173.  You  were  one  of  those  who  applied  for  the  additional  grant  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s fund? — I was  the  person  who  applied  for  the  second  grant,  to  Major  Woodward. 
There  was  a counterpart  of  that  conveyance  from  Thomas  Knolles,  dated  in  1821,  which 
has  been  handed  in.  This  is  the  landlord’s  part.  Barrett,  the  schoolmaster,  I think,  has 
the  lessee’s  part. 

1174.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  other  part  ought  to  be  with  the  archdeacon  and  churchwardens, 
the  grant  is  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish? — I believe  they  have  not 
got  it. 

1175.  Did  the  Assistant  Barrister  decline  to  hear  the  case  ? — I cannot  tell. 

1 17  G.  [Mr.  Knolles. — The  question  of  title  was  set  up,  and  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  The 
lease  was  made  by  my  father.] 

1177.  Dr,  Andrews — There  were  no  proceedings  taken  in  the  superior  courts  ? — There 
were  not,  as  the  trustees  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense. 

1178.  They  merely  proceeded  in  the  Assistant  Barrister’s  court,  where  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  raised? — -Yes. 

1179.  Chairman.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  further  information 
about  this  case.  It  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  at  Dublin  Castle.  We  will  have 
this  case  reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests. 


The  Coek  Diocesan  School. 

1180.  Secretary. — The  first  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
Diocesan  School  of  Cork,  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  in  1809-  The  report  relates 
entirely  to  the  diocesan  free  schools.  With  respect  to  the  Diocesan  School  of  Cork  it  is 
mentioned  “ that  it  was  kept  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  master’s  own  house.  The  Rev  G 
Lee  was  master.  Salary  £30  a-year-  No  free  scholars;  no  boarders;  but  seventy  day- 
scholars.”  The  next  special  report  with  regard  to  diocesan  schools  is  contained  in  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1827.  At  page  16  it 
states : — “ Cork. — A diocesan  school  appears  to  have  been  long  kept  in  this  diocese  in  a 
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private  house,  provided  in  the  city  of  Cork  from  time  to  time  by  the  masters.  The  number 
of  pupils  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  In  the  year  1821  the  Rev.  George 
Armstrong,  who  had  held  the  diocesan  school  at  Ross  for  several  years,  gave  up  that  situa- 
tion and  came  to  reside  at  Cork,  where  he  kept  school  in  a house  which  he  rented.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  master  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Cork,  which  had  become  vacant, 
and  he  received  £30  a-year  in  that  character.  At  the  time  of  the  projected  union  of  the 
dioceses  of  Ross,  Cork,  and  Cloyne,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1823,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
appointed  master  of  the  district  school  for  the  three  united  dioceses,  and  the  schools  ol 
Cloyne  and  Ross  were  discontinued.  Mr.  Armstrong  received  £200  a-year  as  salary  from 
the  three  dioceses.  In  the  year  1825  he  had  117  day  boys  and  thirteen  boarders,  and  in  1820 
ninety  day  boys  and  seven  boarders ; and  his  school  was  expected  still  further  to  decrease 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  obliged  -to  remove  to  a house  less  conveniently  situated. 

Application  had  been  made  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  two  different  assizes  to  provide  a house 
for  the  diocesan  schoolmaster;  but  they  did  not  think  the  act  imperative  upon  them,  and 
declined  to  present.”  In  a Parliamentary  paper  of  1831  it  is  stated,  that  the  number  of 
boys  in  the  diocesan  school  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross  was  seventy,  of  whom  fifty- 
eight  were,  day-scholars,  and  twelve  free  pupils.  From  a Parliamentary  paper  of  1846 
it  appeal’s  the  number  of  boys,  between  1836  and  1845,  varied  from  twenty-four  to  fifty; 
the  number  of  free  pupils  from  one  to  thirteen  ; the  number  of  day-scholars  from 
seventeen  to  forty;  and  the  number  of  boarders  from  one  to  seven.  In  a Parliamentary 
paper  of  1853  it  is  stated,  the  number  of  boys  thirty.  Between  1849  and  1853  there  were 
from  eight  to  twelve  free  pupils.  In  a Parliamentary  paper  of  1854  the  number  of  boys' 
is  given  as  twenty-three  in  1853,  and  twenty-four  in  1854.  The  number  of  free  pupils  in 
1853  thirteen. 

Rev.  Henry  James  O'Brien  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  H.  Jas. O'Brien. 

1181.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold?— I am  head  master  of  the  diocesan  school 
of  Cork  ; and  also  rector  of  Killcully,  a small  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork. 

1182.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — The  appointment  is  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland — I think  it  was  Lord  Ebrington  at  the  time ; but  my  appointment  came  through 
the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  Secretary.  ' 

1183.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I think  in  1841. 

1184.  Was  there  any  schoolhouse  at  the  time  of  your  appointment? — No  schoolhouse. 

1185.  Had  your  predecessor  any  pupils  ? — He  had  no  pupils.  He  left  the  country  and 
emigrated. to  Australia  under  distressed  circumstances. 

1186-  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — There  are  forty-six  in  the  room  at  present- 

1187.  How  many  of  these  are  free  pupils  ? — There  are  ten  free  pupils  on  the-  roll  at 
present.  - . 

1188.  Who  selects  the  free  pupils  ? — I receive  them  myself  on  the  representation  of 
' such  parents  as  declare  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  children.  I have  not  been 

limited  in  any  kind  of  way,  nor  never  heard  there  was  any  control  over  me  in  any  kind  of 
way  with  respect  to  that. 

. 1189.  What  is  your  mode  of  selecting  free  pupils? — I always  give  the  preference — 
indeed  never  refuse  to  receive  the  child  of  any  clergyman,  as  the  fund  comes  entirely  front 
clergymen ; and  if  there  should  be  any  vacancy  after  that  (for  I limit  myself  to  ten,  which 
I -consider  a fair  number),  I receive  the  child  of  any  artizan,  giving  the  preference  to 
orphans,  of  course. 

1190.  Of  what  class  are  the  parents  of  the  pupils? — Of  all  classes  of  society — mer- 
cantile, military,  clergymen;  • 

1191.  What  class  of  education  do  you  give? — English  and  classical;  also  the  modern 
languages  are  taught,  and  scientific  education. 

1192.  What  pursuits  do  your  pupils  follow  after  leaving  your  school? — Many  of  them 
go  to  business,  some  go  to  the -university,  and  others  go  to  the  army. 

1193.  By  whom  are  the  requisites  for  the  school  furnished  ? — The  books  that  are  re- 
quisite for  the  pupils  are  provided  by  themselves ; all  other  requisites  are  provided  by  myself 

1194.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  attached  to  your  school  ?— None. 

1195.  Mr.  Stephens — You  say  you  have  ten  free  pupils  ? — Yes. 

1196.  Do  you  exercise  an  absolute  discretion  in  the  receiving  or  the  rejection  of  the  free 
pupils  ? — An  absolute  discretion. 

1197.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  inspection  of  your  school  ? — No,  my  lord  ; I have  never 
had  an  inspection.  I make  returns  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  through  a printed 
document,  which  I receive  once  a year. 

1198.  Mr.  Hughes. — There  is  no  personal  inspection  ? — No. 

1199.  Chairman. — As  to  the  management  of  the  school,  is  there  any  authority  but  your 
own  ? — None  whatever ; none  that  I ever  heard  of  to  be  exercised  ; and  none,  certainly, 
has  ever  been  exercised. 

1200.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  amount  of  endowment  ? — £73  10s.  11  d. 

1201.  What  are  the  deductions  ? — £5  10s.  for  collection,  that  is  the  only  deduction  that 
I am  aware  of. 

1202.  What  advantage  do  the  public  at  large  receive  from  this  endowment  of  £73  16s.  lid.? 

— The  advantage  of  having  so  many  young  persons  educated  free. 

1203.  But  you  stated  that  you  exercised  an  absolute  power  in  the  rejection  or  admission 
of  free  pupils  ? — But  when  they  are  admitted  they  belong  to  the  public,  not  to  me.  I receive 
a number.  I do  not  know  that  I ever  rejected  one  in  my  life  that  came  to  me. 


Couk. 

Cork  DiocesanSchooi. 
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Cork.  1204.  Is  there  any  control  exercised  over  you  ? — I have  not  ever  heard  there  was  any 

Cork DiocesanSchool  contr°l  over  ^Ie  master  with  regard  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  pupils. 

Rev.  II.  Jas  O’Brien  1205.  You  said  you  exercised  an  absolute  power  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of 

free  pupils  ? — Yes. 

1206.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  take  ten  free  pupils,  but  that  it  is  purely  discre- 
tionary upon  your  part? — Yes. 

1207.  Then,  if  you  reject  these  ten  free  pupils,  you  would  he  receiving  £73  16s.  lie*, 
for  nothing  ? — I presume  so. 

1208.  Have  you  always  had  that  number? — It  varies.  Sometimes  I have  twelve,  and 
sometimes  but  eight.  It  varies  accoi’ding  to  the  number  that  apply.  I do  not  seek  them. 
I think  eight  was  the  smallest  number  of  free  pupils  I ever  had. 

1209.  Suppose  you  did  not  receive  any  free  pupils,  do  you  consider  yourself  entitled  to 
this  endowment  of  £73  16s.  1W.  ?— Certainly ; the  Act  of  Parliament  established  a classical 
school  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and,  I suppose,  the  object  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  a 
diocesan  school  was  to  have  a classical  school.  I conceive,  therefore,  I am  entitled  to  the 
endowment,  just  as  if  no  one  attended  the  church  I should  receive  the  rent-charge. 

1210.  Then,  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  you  are  x’eceiving  this  £73  16s.  Lid.  from 
the  public  funds  ? — It  depends  on  what  you  consider  public  funds. 

1211.  Dr.  Andrews. — Suppose  you  had  not  an  endowment ; — would  thex’e  be  a risk  that 
there  would  not  be  a classical  school  ? — I must  candidly  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Cork  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  risk  of  the  kind.  I deduce  that  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  sevex-al  classical  schools  at  present. 

1212.  You  confine  that  to  Cork  alone? — Yes. 

1213.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  because  Cork  has  classical  schools  without  endow- 
ments that  endowments  would  xxot  be  advantageous  in  other  places — exxdowment  to  secure 
classical  instruction  ? — I am  sure  that  without  an  endowment  in  many  localities  there 
would  not  be  a classical  school. 

1214.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Ax’e  the  classical  schools  numerously  attended? — Some  are, 
aixd  some  are  not ; probably  my  own  is  about  the  average.  There  was  a large  classical 
school  at  one  time  in  Cork  till  lately — Mr.  Hamilton’s  axid  Dr.  Porter’s ; the  former  died* 
and  Dr.  Porter  has  resigned.  I think  it  was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  while  it  lasted.  I should  say  my  own  school  is  a fair  average  of  the  attendance  in 
classxcal  schools  in  Cork  city.  • 

1215.  When  the  school  of  Dr.  Porter  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  what  was  its 
greatest  number  of  pupils  ? — I could  not  answer  that ; I do  not  know,  even  by  report ; 
but  there  was  a great  number. 

1216.  Could  you  form  any  estimate — even  a rough  estimate — of  the  number  of  boys 
receiving  classical  instruction  in  the  private  schools  of  Cork  at  present  ? — I could  not 
do  so. 

1217.  Are  there  100? — Oh,  certainly;  I should  say  200  fully.  I have  always  under- 
stood Dr.  Porter’s  to  be  a very  large  school. 

1218.  You  mentioned  that  the  parents  of  children  in  your  school  were  of  different  pro- 
fessions and  occupations — some  merchants,  others  officers,  and  some  clergymen  ? — Several 
citizens,  shopkeepers,  that  I wish  to  include  under  the  name  of  merchants. 

1219.  What  information  can  you  give  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ments and  success  in  life  of  the  pupils  educated  in  the  diocesan  school  of  Cork?— I 
think,  for  the  time  I have  presided  over  the  diocesan  school,  several  have  gone  into  the 
church,  and  have  done  well;  some  engaged  in  tuitions;  one  is  second  master  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  School  at  this  moment ; several  in  the  army.  I should  think  their  success 
in  life  is  tolerable ; it  is  of  the  average  of  boj's  well  instructed. 

1220.  You  give  commercial  education  also  ? — Yes;  in  a commercial  city  like  Cork  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  go  to  commercial  pursuits. 

. 1221.  Have  the  pupils  who  were  educated  in  the  school  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce 
xn  the  city  successfully  ? — Yes. 

. 1222.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  know  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  classical 

instruction  interferes  with  commercial  instruction — the  ordinary  English  instruction  ? I 

do  not  think  it  does.  I have  always  been  of  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  such 
parents  as  entrusted  their  children  to  me,  that  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  I do  not  think 
you  caii  keep  any  young  mail  employed  sedulously  for  five  hours  over  any  one  pursuit- 
and,  I think,  a little  diversity  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  boys  themselves;  and  I 
have  always,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  advise  them  to  continue  both  together — of  course, 
giving  the  weight  of  attention  and  time  to  such  pursuits  as  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
boy  ; that  is  to  say,  persons  intended  for  professional  pursuits  should  give  more  time  to 
classics,  and  those  intended  for  commercial  pursuits  to  commercial  instruction — but  both 
combined. 

1223.  Do  you  think  the  intellectual  exercise  of  learning  the  classics  useful  to  those 
who  are  receiving  a commercial  education?— I do. 

1224.  Y hat  do  you  do  with  parents  desiring  a commercial  education  for  their  children, 
and  objecting  to  classical  instruction  ?— Of  course  I confine  them  to  commercial  instruction. 

. , ,u-  ^re  you  of  opinion  that  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  is  useful  or  indispen- 
sable . —I  should  hardly  venture  to  say  indispensable,  but  I think  it  is  very  useful,  and 
very  much  to  be  desired,  both  for  commercial  and  literary  pursuits. 

1226.  Is  there  any  university  exhibition  in  connexion  with  your  school? None 
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1227.  Do  you  t.Viinlc  that  the  want  of  an  exhibition  attached  to  your  school  operates  Cork. 

.unfavourably  on  the  success  of  the  school;  I mean,  would  the  fact  that  your  school  lias  no  tv/. Dio^anSchool. 
exhibitions  in  connexion  with  it  furnish  a reason  why  it  should  not  be  filled  with  pupils  ? — _ + * . 

I have  no  doubt  that  where  a lad  exhibits  any  degree  of  ability,  the  parents  are  very  much  ov'  ‘ ns'  ncn‘ 
induced  to  send  him  to  a school  where  there  are  exhibitions. 

1228.  The  establishment,  then,  of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  other  schools,  has  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  pupils  from  yours,  and  from  others  which  have  no  exhibitions  ? — 

Undoubtedly,  a tendency. 

1229.  What  pupils  does  it  withdraw  ? — Those  pupils,  I should  say,  who  show  most 
ability. 

1230.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  making  other  arrangements  m 
reference  to  exhibitions  attached  to  schools? — It  is  not  a subject  that  has  occupied  very 
much  of  my  thoughts  ; but,  of  course,  whenever  I have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I have  always 
been  of  opinion  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  eliciting  the  talent  of  the  country  to  confine 
exhibitions  to  individual  establishments ; that  it  would  be  a much  more  desirable  plan  to 
open  exhibitions  to  general  competition,  if  you  wish  to  develop  the  talent  of  the  youth  of 
the  country.  If  the  design  of  an  exhibition  be  to  advantage  an  individual  school,  of  course 
it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  those  that  establish  the  exhibition  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  do  that  if  they  please ; but  if  the  design  of  the  exhibition  be  to  develop  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  country — of  the  young — I should  say,  most  undoubtedly,  open  it  to  public 
competition. 

1231.  Are  there  any  schools  in  this  part  of  the  country  having  exhibitions  attached  to 
them? — I cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  any  in  this  country  that  have  exhibitions; 
there  are  schools  that  have  them ; it  is  not  a subject  I ever  much  inquired  into. 

1232.  Then  you  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  any  school  that 
has  grown  into  importance  by  reason  of  its  being  assisted  by  exhibitions  in  connexion  with 
it? — Well  really  I cannot  at  this  moment  undertake  to  say  that  I am  aware  of  it  as  a matter 
within  my  own  knowledge  ; there  is  no  doubt,  generally  speaking,  that  when  a school  is 
successful,  we  may  always  depend  upon  it  there  is  an  excellent  master  attached  to  it,  who 
would  probably  draw  a school,  independent  of  exhibitions,  but  I cannot  of  my  own  know- 
ledge answer  your  question. 

1233.  Chairman. — Can  you  mention  any  school  to  which  any  of  your  pupils  have  been 
•sent  in  which  there  were  exhibitions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exhibitions  ? — I cannot. 

1234.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  any  of  your  pupils  left  your  school  to  go  to  schools  that  had 
exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

1235.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  it  be  advantageous  to.  the  youth  of  Ireland  that  a certain 
number  of  commissions  in  the  army  and  a certain  number  of  employments  in  the  civil 
service  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  ? — Undoubtedly ; I,  of  course,  say  that  as 
my  opinion. 

123G.  Do  you  think  such  a policy  would  produce  a good  effect  on  the  education  of  the 
country  ? — 'Yes,  surety ; provided  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  kind  of  favouritism,  that 
the  examination  was  supposed  to  be  conducted  by  men  above  suspicion,  and  that  the 
youth  declared  successful  would  be  admitted  to  be  the  successful  candidate  by  his  com- 
petitors. I have  no  doubt  it  would  develop  the  intellectual  ardour  of  our  young  men 
successfully;  the  more  encouragemeift  you  give  to  them  the  better. 

1237.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  masters  of  schools  ? — It  -would 
stimulate  them  to  those  things  that  tell  upon  the  success  of  a school,  to  exhibit  more  or 
iess  of  the  system  pursued  there.  I think  a little  supervision  is  good  for  us  all  and  necessary. 

1238.  Dr.  Andrews. — I think  you  told  Lord  Kildare  that  there  is  no  schoolhouse  in  the 
diocese  the  property  of  the  diocese  ? — None. 

1239.  Who  built  your  schoolhouse  ? — I built  it  myself. 

1240.  It  is  your  own  property  ? — Yes. 

1241.  And  on  your  ceasing,  to  hold  office,  the  present  schoolhouse  would  cease  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  unless  your  successor  took  it  ? — Yes. 


Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Peacock-lane,  Cork. 

1242.  Secretary.— The  first  report  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in 
Peacock-lane,  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  1826,  page  1002: — “Parish  of  St.  Anne’s,  Cork,  Peacock-lane,  Roman  Catholic 
Free  School;  religion  of  master,  Roman  Catholic;  free  school;  income  derived  from 
subscriptions  and  charity  sermon  ; schoolhouse  built  with  stone  and  lime  ; cost  £1,500  ; 
number  of  pupils,  900  ; all  boys ; all  Roman  Catholics.  The  society  with  which  the  school 
is  connected  is  the  Society  of  Christian  Brothers;  the  schools  built  by  subscription.  ’ In 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  made  in  1835, 
pa<*e  112c: “ Peacock-lane,  school  superintended  by  monks;  supported  by  public  con- 

tributions and  charity  sermon ; number  of  pupils,  900 ; average  daily  attendance  in  winter, 
150-  in  summer,  650  ; attendance  increasing;  instruction  given  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism.”  The  next  information  is  contained  m a 
tabular  digest  of  the  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  contained^ m the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Found- 
ation Schools,  in  1835,  page  538,  it  is  mentioned,  that  “in  the  city  of  Cork  there  is  an 
endowment  of  £323  a- year,  for  schools,  left  by  John  Barry,  by  will,  dated  July,  1834.  He 
bequeathed  £9,235  in  the  three  per  cents,  for  these  schools.”  In  answer  to  a commum- 
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Cork.  cation  addressed  to  the  Superior  of  the-  Christian  Brothers’  schools  (Mr.  Leonard),  a copy 

CkristianSrothers'  of  the  will  of  John  Barry  has  been  returned;  and  a return  has  been  made,  stating  the 
Schools.  endowment  of  the  schools  as  920a.  2r.  and  8p.  of  land  in  the  barony  of  West  Muskerry. 

Documentary  Annual  income  in  1853,  £369  4s.  7 d.;  net  annual  income,  £243  5.9.  2d.,  after  deductions. 

Evidence.  Number  of  children  in  attendance  (stated  to  be  all  free  pupils)  in  1852,  1,140;  in  1853, 

1,170;  in  1854, 1,100.  The  numbers  here  given  are  exclusive  altogether  of  the  Sunday 
schools  held  at  their  establishment,  where  from  800  to  900  children  and  adults  receive  on 
Sundays  religious  instruction.  Education  of  the  poor  entirely  gratuitous.  These  are  the 
numbers  of  the  boys  in  actual  attendance  when  the  returns  were  made;  The  number  of 
day  scholars  deriving  advantage  from  the  schools,  must  be  1,300. 

James  Bernard  James  Bernard  Duggan,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Duggan,  Esq.  1243.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  school  ? — I am  one  of  the  teachers  of 

the  school,  and  I occasionally  act  for  the  superior,  and  the  management  of  the  school  is  a 
good  deal  entrusted  to  me,  in  his  absence  particularly. 

1244.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  office? — I entered  the  society  in  the  year  1826, 
nearly  thirty  years  since ; but  in  my  present  office  I suppose  I am  twelve  years  ; I am  not 
quite  satisfied  on  that  point,  indeed ; but  I think  it  must  be  something  about  that  time  ; 
I did  not  anticipate  the  question  or  I should  have  taken  a note. 

1245.  Ai’e  you  an  ecclesiastic  ? — No. 

1246.  Is  any  teacher  in  your  school  an  ecclesiastic? — Our  brothers  can  never  aspire  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state : they  must  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

1247.  How  many  scholars  have  you  at  present  in  Peacock-lane  school? — I have  a return 
in  my  hand  of  last  year’s  attendance.  We  take  a report  every  year  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools ; and  I find  that  in  the  three  last  years,  which  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  of 

having  some  information  about,  I find  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  year  1852. that  is 

in  actual  attendance  when  the  report  was  made. — was  1,140;  in  the  next  year,  1,170;  and 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  it  was  last  year  only  1,100.  I should  observe  that  there 
are  ten  rooms,  and  a difference  of  seventy  boys  between  ten  rooms  we  do  not  consider  very 
important.  I should  think  that  at  present,  suppose  to-day,  there  are  more  than  that  number. 
I may  just  remark,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  return,  we  have  at  least  1,300  deriving  advan- 
tage from  the  establishment;  I say  at  least. 

1 248.  Can  you  state  how  many  you  had  in  the  Peacock-lane  establishment  yesterday,  or 
to-day? — Yesterday,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  day,  we  had  not  so  large  a number  as 
ordinarily ; and  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  what  we  have  had  to-day ; but  I am  satisfied 
we  must  have  had  670  under  the  roof  on  Wednesday,  and  an  equal  number  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  I should  observe  we  have  two  branch  schools  connected  with  these  schools,  one 
in  Blarney  lane  and  the  other  on  Sullivan’s-quay,  similarly  conducted,  by  brothers,  who  go 
from  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  evening. 

1249.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  Peacock-lane  ?—  Six  rooms. 

1250.  Can  you  state  the  dimensions  of  these  rooms? — Not  precisely;  but  I think  they  are 
forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet  wide  each ; ordinarily  our  schools  are  forty-five 
feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  or  forty -five  by  thirty;  some  are  shorter  than  that;  I would  be 
disposed  to  think  they  are  not  longer  than  that.  I can  furnish  you  with  the  number  of 
feet  accurately. 

. 1251.  Will  you  state  how  the  boys  are  classed  in  these  six  different  rooms ? — Yes:  our 
first  book  of  reading — in  the  report  before  me  (on  looking  over  the  last  three  years’  reports, 
or  four  years’,  I found  they  are  very  similar  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  therefore  I 
brought  but  this  one,  but  can  supply  the  three) — the  number  learning  our  first  reading  book 
is  180;  the  second  reading  book,  393;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  527. 

1252.  The  children  who  are  reading  the  first  reading  book  are  in  “ No.  1 ’’  school? 

Yes;  we  have  a school  in  which  we  receive  neglected  children;  and,  strictly  speaking 
the  school  with  boys  learning  the  first  reading  book  is  “ No.  1 ;”  but,  generally  speaking 
we  call  the  other  No.  1.  , - . 1 . 6‘ 

1253.  No.  1 are  the  neglected  children? — Yes. 

1254.  State  what  you  mean  by  neglected,  children? — Children  who  have  grown  up  to  a 
certain  period  of  life  without  having  received  education.  Some  come  without  a knowledge 
of  the  alphabet — these  are  a very  small  number  though ; they  are  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
they  are  prepared  for  the  sacrament,  instructed  in  their  religion,  many  of  them  orally.  T 
should  mention  I have  before  me  the  state  of  the  schools,  which  you  mio-ht  be  desirous  of 
knowing. 

1255.  Can  you  state  how  the  children  are  transferred  from  No.  1 to  the  other  rooms?— 
As  the  children  advance  they  are  drafted  to  the  higher  circles ; and  from  these  they  are 
drafted  to  the  second  room ; when  they  have  completed  our  first  reading  book  and  are 
examined  in  it,  they  are  then  drafted  to  the  second  school,  where  they  learn  the  second  reading 
book,  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  (up  to  division),  drawing,  and  writing ; and  by  the  time 
they  go  through  the  second  room  they  have  a tolerably  good  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  catechism. 

1256.  Can  you  state  any  peculiar  means  you  take  in  the  instruction  of  neglected  children  ? 
— One  means  is  singing : we  teach  them  moral  and  religious  songs ; we  find  that  to  be  a 
very  great  assistance;  but  we  instruct  them  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  endeavour  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  have  them  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of 
confession.  I may  mention,  that  of  these  neglected  children  at  our  last  “ first  communion" 
of  children,  we  had  forty  from. that  room,  and  twenty-five  the  preceding  one. 
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1257.  Will  you  state  now  the- class  of  education  in  No.  3 room  ?— In  No.  3 room  the  boys  Cork. 

read  our  third  reading  book;  they  are  generally  speaking  from  simple  proportion  upwards;  Christian  Brothers’ 
the  monitors  of  the  school  (for  a portion  of  the  time  at  least)  are  learning  book-keeping,  Schools. 
and  a small  portion  of  geometry — these  are  monitors;  but  the  ordinary  class  of  children  in  Jame3  Bernard 
that  room  learn  our  third  reading  book,  geography,  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Duggan,  Esq.. 

1258.  Can  you  state  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in  the  school  who  have  commenced 
algebra  and  mensuration? — We  have  none  of  those  in  that  school. 

1259.  Geometry  ? — We  sometimes  begin  as  early  as,  I think,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 

years  old.  . 

1260.  What  do  the  children  learn  in  No.  4 school? — I believe  I made  a mistake  in  calling 

No.  3 school  what  is  the  second.  The  children  learning  the  second  book  I have  been 
speaking  of.  . 

, 1261.  Go  on  with  No.  4 school. — In  the  next  school  to  which  we  go  the  boys  are  learning 
all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  mechanics  and  globes;  there  are 
learning  geometry  in  other  rooms  139,  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  establishment;  102  of  the 
number  in  Peacock-lane ; there  are  in  mensuration  59 ; algebra  16 ; mechanics  32 ; globes 
20 ; in  all  the  schools. 

■ 1262.  What  is  the  average  age  of  boys  in  that  school? — In  that  higher  school  from  twelve 
to  fifteen ; some  few  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen ; the  number  of  the  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  is  320. 

1263.  Proceed  to  the  next  room? — The  next  room  is  the  drawing  department:  in  that 
room  forty-nine  boys  are  taught  drawing ; there  is  an  additional  number  of  boys  in  one  part 
of  the  school,  making  the  whole  number  in  that  school  seventy  boys ; they  are  taught  algebra, 
mensuration,  mechanics,  and  so  on;  in  those  upper  rooms  they  go  from  one  room  to  another. 

12<34.  What  kind  of  drawing  do  the  boys  learn? — Architectural,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
designs.  ' 

1265.  Is  your  drawing  school  in  connexion  with  Marlborough  House? — It  is  not. 
j,  1266.  Are  any  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  sent  there  ? — Mr.  Cole  called  a short  time  since, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Maguire  (the  representative  of  Dungarvan),  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  say  he  was  rather  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  drawing ; and  that  specimens  of  each 
kind  of  drawing  might  be  sent  to  Marlborough  House,  and  we  accordingly  sent  them. 

.1267.  Can  you  state  any  directions  he  gave  with  respect  to  the  drawings? — He  requested 
they  might  be  made  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  a larger  scale  than  the  patterns  which  he  saw, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  having  been  done  without  tracing ; an 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  scale,  which  would  make  the  drawing  considerably  larger  than 
the -original,  or  the  scale  on  which  the  drawings  were  taken. 

1268.  You  said  the  boys  are  drafted  from  one  room  to  another  according  to  their  progress  ? 

— Yes.  . 

1269.  What  are  the  hours  of  study  ?— The  schools  are  opened  at  nine  m the  morning  and 
closed  at  three. 

1270.  Can  you  state  from  what  class  in  society  the  boys  in  general  come  ? — The  great  body 
of  children  are  the  children  of  labourers ; a very  large  number  of  mechanics ; we  have  very 
few,  if  any,  beyond  that  class.  As  regards  the  children  I may  mention,  speaking  of  that— - 
portion  of  the  children  pay  one  halfpenny  a week,  and  that  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
pens,  ink,  slates,  and  maps— indeed  all  the  ordinary  school  requisites ; and  I had  the  books 
consulted  this  morning  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  children  pay  that  halfpenny 
a week — and  we  suppose  that  those  who  are  able  of  the  entire  do  pay  it — the  number 
paying  it  is  600 ; the  average  is  about  25s.  weekly,  but  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 

1271.  Mr.  Hughes Is  any  part  of  that  fund  applied  to  purposes  of  the  library?— The 

library  is  quite  an  independent  thing.  . 

1272.  Chairman How  is  the  library  maintained  ? — By  the  contributions  of  the  children. 

A.  great  many  years  ago  we  contrived  to  get  a few  books,  and  for  some  time  the  children 
paid  a penny  a week ; and  then  we  thought  it  would  be  better  for  those  who  borrowed 
books  to  pay  only  a halfpenny,  and  that  we  would  have  a good  circulation  of  them  and  do 
more  good;  and  we  commenced  about  ten  years  ago  at  a halfpenny  a week,  and  it  has  been 
since  that  time  self-supporting.  I was  not  aware  I should  be  examined  on  this  point,  or  I 
should  have  brought  an  account  of  the  exact  number  of  books  in  the  library : I think  there 
are  800.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  near  1,000. 

1273.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  is  a lending  library? — Yes,  and  self-supporting. 

1274.  And  the  halfpenny  a week  is  a voluntary  payment?— Yes.  _ 

1275.  Chairman. — Have  you  a great  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  school  . A 
great  many;  we  have  not  sufficient  school  accommodation.  I was  obliged  myself  to  send 
away  from  the  school  door,  not  more  than  three  months  ago,  nearly  100  children.  _ . 

1276.  On  one  occasion? — On  one  Monday  morning,  the  ordinary  day  for  receiving 

children.  When  I reported  it  to  the  local  superior,-  we  contrived  to  -get  an  additional 
number  of  the  children  into  the  higher  part  of  the  drawing  school,  in  order  to  get  m some 
of  the  100  poor  children.  „ , 

1277.  Mr.  Hughes.— You  advanced  some  of  the  pupils?— We  drafted  about  thirty  oi  the 

children  into  the  higher  department  of  the  drawing  department,  in  order  that  we  shou 
have  accommodation  for  an  equal  number  of  those  poor  children;  but  our  schools  are  con- 
stantly filled.  • 1 i • 

1278.  Can  you  state  any  fact  in  reference  to  the  dress  of  the  children  m the  diawing 
school,  the  proportion  that  wear  shoes  and  stockings? — I cannot  say  as  respects  the  o awing 
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Cork.  school,  but  I think  that  one-half  of  our  children  do  not  wear  shoes.  As  regards  the  drawing 

Chi  ixiian'Brothcrs'  sc^00^>  may  make  this  observation,  the  children  drafted  to  the  drawing  school  are, 
Schools.  ‘ generally  speaking,  the  children  of  mechanics;  for  we  are  to  suppose  they  are  to  be  prepared 
James  Bernard  for  trades,  and  we  think  it  of  gi’eat  importance  that  they  should  learn  geometry,  mechanics, 

'Duggan,  Esq.  mensuration,  and  drawing ; but  if  we  find  we  have  any  with  an  aptitude  for  accounts,  and 

who  seems  desirous  to  become  a clerk,  we  turn  him  to  book-keeping  and  arithmetic. 

1279.  Are  not  the  boys  in  the  drawing  school  better  dressed  ?■ — First  of  all  the  sons  of 
mechanics  are  better  dressed,  generally,  than  the  sons  of  labourers ; and  we  observe  that 
when  there  are  three  or  four  children  in  the  school  of  the  same  family,  the  older  children 
are  better  dressed — with  shoes  if  they  can  be  afforded ; while  the  younger  children,  their 
parents  do  not  think  so  much  of  sending  them  in  a distressed  condition. 

1280.  Chairman — Can  you  make  any  observation  as  to  the  future  life  of  the  boys? — We 
find,  generally  speaking,  they  turn  out  very  well  in  the  different  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed ; they  are  generally  mechanics  and  clerks,  and  their  conduct  is  known  to  the 
public. 

1281.  Is  there  any  demand  on  the  schools  for  well  educated  pupils? — Continual  demand; 
so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  provide  them  fast  enough.  We  had  applications  very  recently 
we  could  not  meet.  We  had  not  boys  sufficiently  qualified  for  these  establishments.  I 
think  in  Mr.  Burke’s,  for  instance,  there  must  be  from  eight  to  ten. 

1282.  Mr.  Hughes, — Of  boys  educated  in  your  school  ? — Yes ; and  in  other  establishments 
an  equally  large  number,  and  smaller  in  others. 

1283.  Chairman. — Can  you  afford  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  boys  that  turn  out 
well  to  those  that  turn  out  ill? — On  that  I cannot  give  much  information.  I think  my  own 
opinion,  from  the  observations  1 have  made,  and  from  conversation  -with  other  Brothers,  the 
opinion  which  I have  formed  is  that,  as  a whole,  the  system  has  been  eminently  successful. 
But,  like  all  other  things,  of  course  there  will  be  exceptions ; but  I cannot,  at  the  present 
moment,  bring  before  my  mind  one  who  has  turned  out  decidedly  bad.  There  must  be  some, 
and  no  doubt  were,  but  no  instance  has  come  under  my  knowledge.  I was  not  aware  I 
should  be  examined  till  yesterday  evening,  and,  therefore,  I did  not  refer  to  all  the  matters 
that  might  enable  me  to  give  information. 

1284.  Dr.  Andrews — If  boys  turned  out  very  ill  you  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  it? — I think 
not.  As  to  the  results  of  the  education,  I would  beg  most  respectfully  to  refer  to  some  of 
our  citizens,  for  they  are  more  competent  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

1285.  Mr.  Hughes — You  said  that  the  labouring  classes  supplied,  principally,  pupils  for 
your  school — now  do  you  find  that  education  disqualifies  boys  of  that  class  from  resuming 
or  entering  upon  the  life  of  a labourer? — The  kind  of  instruction  which  we  impart  does  not; 
that  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of. 

1286.  That  is  the  boys  who  are  obliged  afterwards  to  work  for  their  livelihood,  as  labourers, 
are  not  dissatisfied  with  it  because  of  their  education  ? — Certainly  not. 

1287.  Do  you  find  they  are  benefited  by  the  possession  of  education? — I am  quite 
confident  of  that. 

_ 1288.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  education  given  in  your  school  embraces  a great  many 
different  branches.  Your  pupils,  as  I understand,  are  taught  reading,  grammar,  writing, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  geography,  history,  music,  drawing,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  ? — All  these.  I should  have  added  a very  important  thing 
for  the  junior  children— lessons  on  objects ; and  I quite  forgot  that  the  English  higher  classes 
practise  English  composition,  and  sometimes  little  essays  on  moral  subjects,  such  as  would 
prepare  them  to  write  letters. 

1289.  I was  going  to  ask  whether  it  could  be  alleged  that  the  knowledge  of  boys  instructed 
in  so  many  different  branches  is  of  a superficial  description  ? — I think  not ; for  this  reason,  that 
every  child  does  not  go  through  this  course  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  Some  of  the 
children  will  learn  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; others  are  advanced  to  geography ; 
other  boys  will  learn  book-keeping  with  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic;  other  boys  will  learn 
mensuration,  and  of  course  geometry,  for  they  must  go  together. 

1290.  Having  myself  examined  the  boys  who  are  instructed  in  algebra  and  geometry 
yesterday,  and  finding  that  they  possess  a very  sound  knowledge  of  both  these  branches 
of  mathematics,  I am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  instruction  of  these  boys  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  English  education  has  been  equally  attended  to,  or  whether  they  have 
been  advanced  in  these  studies  for  special  reasons? — No;  I think  they  are  rather  better 
attended  to ; and  I only  regretted  yesterday  I had  not  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  the 
details  of  the  education,  because  we  hold  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a child 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  taught  to  read  and  write  very  well  before  being  advanced  to 
these  higher  studies;  that  he  should  know  something  of  grammar  and  geography,  and  that 
he  should  know  all  the  things  necessary  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life. 

1291.  Then  you  assure  the  Commissioners  that  these  boys,  whose  proficiency  in  geometry 
and  algebra  was  found  so  satisfactory,  are  receiving  competent  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  English  education? — There  will  be  exceptions  among  the  large  number  of 
children  whom  you  examined;  but,  as  a whole,  they  have  received  such  an  education  as 
you  describe. 

1292.  Do  you  think  the  time  spent  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  music  encroaches 

unduly  on  the  other  studies  of  the  boys  ? — I think  not.  Our  children  receive  at  twelve 
o clock,  every  day,  half  an  hour  of  religious  instruction,  after  that  the  ordinary  prayer  • the 
Avhole  may  occupy  forty  minutes,  the  remaining  twenty  are  given  to  music.  ’ 

1293.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  musical  education  on  the  character  and  intellect  of  the 
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bevs  ’—I  think  it  a very  important  element  of  education,  provided  it  be  carried  to  a certain  Cork. 

extent  and  no  further ; and  that  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  moral  and  religious  songs.  I Christian. Br0 thers 
mvself  on  walking  out  in  our  neighbourhood,  have  heard  the  children  in  their  houses  singing  Schools. 

the  little  songs  they  learned  in  the  schools  ; and  I know  that,  as  regards  children  remaining  James  Bernard 
to  a certain  period,  it  has  been  a powerful  instrument  in  softening  their  dispositions.  _ . 00 

1994.  You  think  it  has  a useful  moral  influence  on  the  children? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1295.  Do  you  think  it  has  a refining  effect  ? — I think  there  can  be  no  question  on  that  pom  . 

1296.  It  influences  the  taste  as  well  as  the  moral  feeling?— Decidedly.  • 

1297  Does  not  drawing  occupy  an  unreasonable  portion  of  the  time  at  your  disposal  tor 

instruction?— When  once  children  are  advanced  to  those  second  reading-books— it  is 
Generally  about  a period  of  eight  years  of  age  of  from  eight  years  .to  t me  years,  some  may  be 
farlier  there— flic  master  takes  a board  and  draws  a figure ; they  see  him  draw  it , and  those 
children  are  supplied  with  pencils,  and  they  draw  on  slates  and  we  discover  then  where 
there  is  an  ability  for  drawing;  and  we  watch  the  progress  of  that  child  till  he  gets  a certain 
amount  of  infornlntion,  and  then  we  get  that  boy  taught  to  draw.  I may  give  an  instance 
of  what  occurred  very  recently : we  had  a child  in  the  junior  school  about  eight  years -old , 
SSSSor  observed  him  as  a boy  of  very  great  ability.  We  nustoS  him;  and  on 
inquiry  we  found  him  in  the  poorliouse.  His  father  was  mate  of  a vessel ; he  died,  and  Ins 
mother  w-as  left  in  poor  circumstances ; and  the  aunt,  conceiving  she  was  not  hound  to  support 
him  puUiim  into  the  poorhonse.  The  local  Superior  sent  for  her,  told  her  it  was  a shame, 
and  tLt  the  boy  might  be  her  support  at  a late  period  of  life ; lie  said, 
in  part,  if  yon  take  him  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  send  him  to  school  Wo  took  him  out 
and  gave  akmall  sum  weekly,  which  was  given  by  a person  who  would  not  have  his  name 
mentioned  This  child  remained  in  the  school  for  some  time  with  us ; lie  is  rathei  young- 
too  younv — for  a situation;  but  when  a situation  offered  about  a month  ago,  we  asked  the 
gentleman  would  he  take  him— would  he  take  him  as  a clerk.  He  is  now  in  that  situation , 
we  seized  the  opportunity  of  sending  the  child  as  he  had  no  means  of  suppoit,  he  not 
thirteen  years  off  I mention  that  to  show  we  look  after  those  children,  and  whole  we  see 
a hoy  of'decided  ability  we  toy  to  getliim  into  the  drawing-school.  . . 

1298.  Have  the  boys,  in  general,  been  able  to  turn  their  proficiency  m diawmg  to 

accou  way? — Jn  their  respective  trades;  it  must  strike  you  at  once  that  there  is 

not  a trade  in  which  mechanical  drawing  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  there  are  some  tades 
in  which  design  is  necessary.  We  need  not  go  out  of  this  room  to  be  aware  that  the  trades- 
man who  has  had  to  make  the  door,  to  paint  the  wall ; the  paper-stainer  ; take  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  upholsterer;  there  is  scarcely  a trade  we  could  mention  m which  we  cannot  say 
drawing  has  i powerfnl  inSuenee : we  see  .a  great  many  tradesmen  m this  city  who  would  be 

much  better  of  the  education  we  are  giving.  . . . , • A 

1300  Do  you  find  that  among  employers  there  is  a demand  for  those  who  have  received 
instruction  in  drawing,  such  as  you  give  in  your  school?— I cannot  speak  of  that  from 
my  own  knowledge;  but  some  few  instances  have  come  under  my  observation  where  they 
did  oive  a decided  preference;  and  I am  quite  satisfied  from  what  I know  of  tradesmen  that 
they  give  a decided  preference  to  boys  havmg  such  ability  . I remember  an  instance  which  did 
no/occur  in  Cork  fa  young  lad,  possessed  of  some  ability,  was  in  very  distressed  cncunj 
stances;  a gentleman,  an  architect,  met  him  one  day;  lie  said,  “Can  you  write ? I*, 

0 l wanttoghave  a document  transcribed;  will  you  do  it?'  “ yes."  They  went  to,  the 
office,  and  while  writing  it  the  gentleman  said,  “What  education  have  yon  received?  1 e 
boy  described  it;  lie  skid,  “1  am  on  the  look  out  for  an  apprentice;  will  you  take  it?  Tile 
boy  was  delighted.  “ As  your  parents  are  poor  I will  give  you  weekly  money  m the  flist 
instance  ” He  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  is  now  in  good  circumstances. 

1801  The  school  requisites  in  the  drawing-school  are  rapier  costly ; how  are  you 
supplied  with  casts,  models,  drawings,  and  prints,  to  be  copied?— We  had  dratwn  going 
onFpartially  confined  to  architectural  drawing)  for  many  years,  and  had  no  separate  grant 
tor  that ; we  then  saw  there  was  a necessity  for  enlarging  that  department,  and  we  made 

01  wan’ts  known  to  the  Corporation  of  Cork  The  gave  us  first  £5C b m a ■ £W°- 

and  I think  we  got  £50  in  about  twelve  months  or  two  years ; m all  we  got  £200  from  the 
Corporation  to  establish  the  drawing-school.  I do  think  if  they  had  the  power  they  would 

have  favoured  us  every  year  with  a similar  grant.  1.1  p y mav 

1302.  Is  the  school  at  present  adequacy  supplied  with  casts  and  mode 1 r 1 may 
mention  one  circumstance  in  reference  to  that-the  person  s name  I am  not  at  bbeHy  to 
tell ; I do  not  think  there  are  more  than  three  persons  on  earth  that  know  the  cn-cumstance^ 
when  the  Corporation  could  not,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  give  us  the  £5  , 
genlman  cTe  to  the  house  oie  day,  and  said  to  the  Superior  “ Ton  have ibeeq  ctaprived  of 
£50  a-year ; here  are  £50  I have  brought ; and,  more  than  that,  I will  give  you  £50  a year 

t0  lloZZZentioned  that  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  tile  elements  of  natural  philoso- 
phy; have  you  models  or  philosophical  instruments  to  illustrate  the  lectures 
is  a,  branch  of  knowledge ‘in  which  very  little  is  done;  indeed  I « the  only  use 
we  make  of  that  branch  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  advanced  reading  lessons.  - 

1304.  I thought  I saw  philosophical  instruments  ?— There  is  an  old  elec.tiify  g 
the  boys  were  Iverting  ttemselles  with  in  the  school;  we 

that  stage  ; we  desire  to  confine  our  attention  to  things  useful  to  the  class  ot  children 
desire  to  educate. 
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4L°Luct^ 

me  Wiat  “ the  avera«e  “6'e  °f  •*<«  M-I  should  think  from 
drln  of  “ f°r  inStlllCti°"  ”f  tha‘  “t™  the  *. 

c#SH^  which  las  been 

ins“  CS8a®35&?7 ie  slouId  w 

idr  of  the  number  who  have  made  consider- 
nreciselv  S3gfi  ‘ book/— Not  having  the  charge  of  that  department  I cannot  sav 

*-4 1 « ass 

or  sixtej ° biTtokeltT  °f  ‘ p,Ipils  f-FrT  twelve  10  folu'teen' tlwre  ™ some  fifteen 
‘ 16  Trf8?  fouid  not  bo  found  to  bo  more  than  thirteen. 

a5iFw-1  s,iould  in  r 7°u  tei1  ma 

think  that  co*S‘“'~°ne  S”d  116  ™S  *llirtee,1;  the  °‘hor  sa!d  was  fourteen? — I should 

mentaedTefore  Grac"— In  't1i!“  class  of  life  are  the  parents  of  these  two  boys  ?— As  I 

a boymf  TOryTuj^rim^ahihty^bu^we^^^lu'ainfno^iim^un  for16  S°n  a,P°.01'  fohoorer,  but  is 
man  or  engineer-  ho  lias  ureat  nhilbv  T i 8 w P , soma  sueh  sltaation  as  trades- 
in  a very  short  time  S J ! 1 W seen  i,m  ®>  f ™gh  the  six  books  of  Euclid 

not  a|uaj„ted;  he  hi'^iS  iTtfi ‘To  Six°"l£  **  4 1 - 

proficient ?-The°y  a^ tiff  tmuZe^Ile^e  “ *** ’*° 
long  they^are  f f“°1;  1 am  “>  W 

infant  schools,  to  receive  children  a? tnS  "*  U!  •P"**-"*  of  *•  absence  of 

remain  till  they  “e  fourteen-’  »<£  ‘hose  who  came  to  us  at  six  will,  in  all  probability, 
vi tfioh  parents  or'oursolves  at  S’tlmf ' ’ " 8eMra>17  |«- 

scho„is’ofhth:  oSsL“tSm  ha“  t0::  br  attaf * a. 

instruction  ?_I  should  say  six  or  seven  ’ gay  sPeakmg,  six  or  eight  years  under 

hoys  of  average  ability  six  years  would 
school  ? — I think  if  the  child.™  wf  i ■ i • 7 “tensive  course  of  study  taught  at  your 

W3S&&.  if  70U  Were  in  the  haKt  »f  Ptactis- 
it  *jf  - a teethed  of  instruction  ? — I think 

tion,  and  I think  it  is  the  best  method  habits  of  atten- 

spelling  and  punctuation  anc^^  1 -an  as  to 

introduced  into  - Pei?ons  to  write  from  dictation  is  now 

I am  quite  aware  of  that  P “S  recemnS  appointments  in  government  offices?- 

inputs,  arid  have  faifufg  et* the ifaimf  tnany  of  those  persons  who  have  received  appoint- 
examination,  owed  “eh  ff.hSf  Si  icoT  lad  b=“  sheeted  to 

I have  heard  of  some  instf  ces  f d I know  of  f °y  %»S»  E”«1W'  from  Station  ?_ 
educated  m every  other  respect  who  failed  in  l.f  m7s?If’  ?f  a.young  gentleman  very  well 
1326.  Are  you  of  opinion  toitfS  f examination  m consegnence  of  that. 

pf7a-^oi?-^^si°“trod,“ 1,16  stndy  »fth° 

as  to  m “”sc  there  can  he  no  guestion 

certain  situations  in  life  as  an  accornplishnmnt  iSef^f  ri  mUSt  16  a classical  scholar;  for 
class  of  boys  we  have  a mere  English  SSti'mi  is' !Cessar7;  but  I think  for  the 
batter,  as  an  ordinary  course,  thafhoy! 
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they  attempted  to  learn  classics;  at  least  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  before  they  went  to  learn  the  one  they  did  not  know, 

1328.  You  heard  it  stated  that  the  net  annual  income  arising  out  of  the  Barry  endow- 
ment is  £243  5s.  2d.  ? — I think  it  is  something  about  it. 

1329.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  what  is  the  average  amount  of  the  voluntary 
contributions,  which  along  with  that  endowment  constitute  the  total  sum  at  your  disposal 
for  the  purposes  of  education? — Not  the slighest. 

1330.  You  educate  1,100? — We  have  those  actually  in  attendance. 

1331.  It  is  a matter  of  importance  to  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  what  precisely  is  the 
amount  of  the  fund  enabling  you  to  give  such  an  education  as  is  given  in  your  schools  to 
1,100  boys? — When  the  schools  were  first  established  in  Cork  there  were  only  two  Brothers ; 
and  they  were  patronized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese : he  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  children  educated ; he  told  them  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  what 
they  were  about;  they  went  through  the  city,  and  in  one  month  collected  £2,000,  and  with 
that  they  commenced  the  building  of  the  school  and  the. house;  I think  the  citizens  of  Cork 
have  expended  on  the  house  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Brothers,  between  £4,000  and  £5,000; 
that  was  the  original  expense ; they  very  liberally  contributed  yearly  towards  the  support  of  the 
schools  for  many  years;  up  to  the  year  1834  by  the  annual  subscriptions  and  an  annual  ser- 
mon ; then  Dr.  Barry’s  bequest  was  left,  and  when  we  received  the  amount  of  that,  I believe,  it 
was  seen  there  was  no  necessity  for  having  so  large  a sum  as  before ; from  whatever  cause, 
the  subscriptions  dropped  off  in  some  measure,  and  the  sermon  was  not'so  productive  as  it 
used  to  be.  I know,  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory  now,  that  last  year  our  sermon  and  subscriptions 
produced  £149,  or  about  that. 

1332.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  total  yearly  revenue  of  your  schools  is  £243  5s.  2d., 
from  the  Barry  endowment,  and- £150  from  subscriptions  and  an  annual  sermon,  arid  a sum 
of  £65  a-year  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  children  of  a halfpenny  a-week?— With  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do ; that  is  all  expended  on  the  requisites  of  the  schools ; it  is  kept  in  a 
distinct  fund  from  the  other;  that  is  the  childrens’  own ; we  distinguish  the  childrens’  money 
from  what  we  receive  from  the  public. 

1333.  You  may  distinguish,  but  I add  it  to  show  the  total  amount  of  revenue  enabling  you  to 
work  the  schools  ? — But  I should  observe  we  have  a little  spot.of  ground  which,  when  taken, 
was  a mere  barren  spot ; it  took  years  to  till ; it  has  been  improved ; we  have  a dairy ; and 
by  the  industry  of  one  of  our  Brothers  we  can  pay  the  rent  which  is  £35,  and  there  is  a sinall 
surplus,  which  goes  to  the  general  fund. 

1334.  I might  set  down  the  profits  from  the  ground  at  £40  ? — I think  you  may ; it  covers 
the  rent,  £35 ; and  there  may  be  some  residue. 

1335.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  source  of  revenue  enabling  you  to  maintain  the  estab- 
lishment?-—We  get  voluntary  contributions  from  time  to  time,  donations  through  the  year. 

1336.  On  the  score  of  these  voluntary  and  occasional  donations,  ought  I to  raise  the  sum 
£150  a-year  ? — There  are  some  houses  also  that  were  built  by  our  Superior ; and  these,  I think, 

• produce  something,  not  a great  deal  of  late ; they  are  cottages ; but  if  you  want  to  ascertain 
the  exact  expenditure,  1 could  easily  tell  you  what  the  whole  establishment  is  supported  by  ; 
I should  say  £380  a-year;  and  in  that  is  included  all  the  common  expenses  of  the  Brothers; 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  community  of  sixteen  persons ; in  our  community,  which  is  a 
large  one,  we  are  able,  including  fire,  candle-light,  and  every  thing,  to  support  ourselves 
with  £24 ; that  was  the  average  last  year.  I did  not  calculate  on  this  line  of  examination  or 
I should  have  brought  a memorandum  with  me,  but  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  giving 
every  information. 

1337.  Dr  .Andrews. — The  expenditure  of  the  school  is  diminished  by  your  giving  your 
talent  and  time  gratuitously? — Some  of  our  Brothers  brought  in  a portion  of  their  own 
maintenance ; it  is  supposed,  if  a Brother  enters  into  our  society,  and  has  no  money,  the  great 
body  of  the  community  will  not  know  whether  he  has  or  not;  for  there  must  be  per- 
fect equality ; all  we  know  is  that  he  comes  to  join  us  in  instructing  the  poor : he  receives 
no  salary. 

1338.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  Commissioners  have  a right  to  inquire  only  respecting  the 
endowment.  Do  you  think  the  Superior  and  Brothers  would  object  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
sioners with  a statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution? — Not  the  slightest,  I 
should  say. 

1339.  Showing  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources  and  the  expenditure? — Not  the  slight- 
est; I may  inention,  with  regard  to  the  endowment,  that  it  is  expended  on  the  establishment; 
and  then  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  is  got  by  means  of  sub- 
scriptions and  a sermon ; if  there  is  any  residue  it  goes  to  the  fund  of  the  establishment,  and 
•must  come  to  the  poor  in  some  shape  or  other:  directly  or  indirectly,  we  make  no  use  of  it. 

1340.  Dr.  Andrews. — We  want  to  learn  what  the  educational  department  costs. 

1341.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — A certain  number  of  children  are  educated;  they  receive  an 
education  of  a certain  kind ; we  desire  to  know  what  that  education  costs  ? — You  can  have  it. 

1342.  Mr.  Stephens Do  you  administer  corporal  punishment  to  the  boys? — I regret  to 

say  that  it  has  not  yet  been  completely  abolished;  but  it  is  used  very  partially.  _ 

1343.  How  often  have  you  had  occasion  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  the  boys  ? — 
I have  known  instances  of  a Brother  conducting  a school  for  an  entire  day  without  any ; but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  precisely  how  others  act ; my  own  opinion  about  it  is  that  five  or  six 
receiving  one  slap  on  the  hand  in  the  day  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the.  school  in  order. 

1344.  Do  you  ever  flog  a boy  ? — Never.  We  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  the  rules 
of  the  school,  which  we  are  bound  to  observe : so  particular  are  we  on  this  point,  that  tlic 
Yery  dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  marked  out  for  us. 
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1345.  Then  the  corporal  punishment  you  inflict  is  striking  a hoy  on  the  hand  with  a piece 
of  leather  ? — Yes. 

1346.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Does  the  regular  attendance  of  the  hoys  in  the  schools  indicate 
that  they  take  pleasure  in  then-  studies  ? — Certainly : that  is  a very  pleasing  feet ; the  attend- 
ance is  remarkably  good,  we  have  nearly  1,100  children  in  the  rooms  every  day,  and  that, 
out  of  1,300,  we  think  a very  good  attendance. 

1347.  Chairman.— W hat  is  your  more  severe  punishment  ? — There  is  one  subject, 
my  Lord,  on  which  it  may  not  he  fit  for  me  to  enter : the  success  of  our  schools  is  owing  to 
religion;  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  our  power.  I have  seldom  met  a hoy  who,  on  being 
remonstrated  with,  and  made  to  approach  the  holy  sacraments  of  penance  and  communion, 
has  resisted : I look  on  that  as  supernatural ; hut  there  is  a power  in  going  to  a clergy- 
man, communicating  the  state  of  his  soul,  revealing  his  faults  to  that  clergyman,  who  he 
knows  has  a direct  interest  in  him : that  has  a deep  influence  upon  him,  and  the  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God,  which  they  are  taught  from  early  life.  Some  of  the  Brothers  have  occasion- 
ally, for  a very  serious  fault,  disgraced  a boy  by  desiring  him  to  take  his  jacket  off : but  no 
more  than  that ; some  child  interfered  for  him,  and  something  was  done  to  try  and  reconcile 
the  poor  boy,  the  object  being  to  reform  him;  there  might  have  been  instances  of  punish- 
ment that  just  now  do  not  strike  me. 

1348  It  was  mentioned  to  me  yesterday  that  the  severest  punishment  was  taking  off  a 
boy’s  jacket? — I think  it  is  looked  on  as  the  severest. 

1349.  Rev.  Dr.  -.Graces. — What  means  are  taken  to  secure  cleanliness? — This  is  a point  on 
which  we  have  great  difficulty,  our  children  come  from  so  poor  a grade  of  society,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  them  as  clean  as  we  could  wish;  an  inspection  takes  place,  and 
m some  instances  they  have  been  sent  home  to  be  cleaned : they  are  encouraged  to  be  clean. 

1350.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  for  their  washing  in  the 
school? — I think  it  would  be  very  difficult:  I never  turned  my  attention  to  that  point;  and 
I think  that  all  the  advantage,  and  perhaps  more,  could  be  obtained  by  obliging  the  children 
to  come  clean  to  school,  to  wash  themselves  at  home ; in  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the 
families. 

1351.  Mr.  Hughes — It  operates  beneficially  on  the  families,  the  mother  and  father 
Most  decidedly. 

1352.  Rov.  'Dr.  Graves. — Are  there  public  baths  established  in  Cork? — I am  not  aware. 

1353.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  observations  you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — It  does  not  strike  me  there  are. 

1354.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  not  think,  in  reference  to  those  boys  and  their  families, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  there  should  be  public  baths  and  wash-houses  ? — I believe  so : I 
believe  there  can  be  no  question  on  that  point. 


William  Fagan,  Esq.,  William  Fagan,  Esq.,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1355.  My  desire  is  to  state,  more  from  general  reputation,  the  estimation  in  which- these 
schools  belonging  to  the  Christian  Brothers  are  held  in  the  city  of  Cork ; and  the  eminent  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  them  in  Cork.  I have  known  them  myself  for  over  thirty  years.  I have 
attended  carefully  to  the  education  they  afford.  I frequently  visit  them,  as  i did  yesterday, 
and  often  in  company  with  men  of  great  distinction ; and  I can  state  to  your  lordship  that  the 
greatest  confidence  is  held  in  the  education  received  in  these  schools,  by  the  citizens  of  Cork. 
Whenever  persons  in  mercantile  establishments  in  Cork  are  anxious  to  give  employment  to 
young  people,  they  invariably  look  for  them  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  There  is 
that  confidence  in  them,  for  there  is  united  with  the  secular  education  given  in  the  schools, 
religious  instruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  education  given,  and  in  the  youths  educated  there ; and  generally  they  are, 
as  I before  stated,  employed  in  many  ways  by  the  citizens  as  clerks  or  otherwise;  but’ 
independently  of  that,  I have  myself  known  instances  of  persons  that  have  been  educated 
m these  schools  reaching  very  considerable  distinction.  I may  mention  a very  remarkable 
instance.  I happened  to  accompany  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  to  these  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  some  years  ago,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  nature  of  the  education  and  with  the 
examination  the  boys  underwent.  Among  them  was  one  young  fed  who  distinguished  him- 
self before  the  Marquess  by  the  knowledge  he  exhibited  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy 
That  young  man  is  Professor  Sullivan,  in  Dublin,  whom  we  consider  to  be  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  chemists.  I have  known  other  young  men  who  have  obtained  Government 
employment,  and  who  have  been  altogether  educated  in  this  establishment.  Your  lordship 
must  have  been  struck  with  this  fact,  that  here  we  have  1,100  pupils  attending  these  schools 
and  the  average  income  is  something  about  £400  a year,  that  is  not  more  than  7s  or  8 s 
per  head.  If  you  examine  the  cost  of  the  national  system  of  education  you  will  find  it  is 
considerably  higher,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenses  of  the  model  schools : 
the  cost  of  the  mere  teaching  the  pupils  in  the  national  schools  is  considerably  liio-her  in 
proportion  than  the  total  expenses  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  You  will  bear  in  mini  there 
are  sixteen  gentlemen  supported  out  of  this  £400  a year,  and  1,100  boys  educated  So 
you  have  not  precise  returns  or  data  as  to  the  annual  expenses  for  the  mere  education  of 
pupils.  That  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  to  mention  to  your  lordship.  I should  not  think 
testimony  of  this  kind  of  any  value;  but  the  gentlemen  themselves  came  to  me  ('pro- 
bably in  my  capacity  of  their  representative  in  Parliament)  to  ask  that  I should  attend 
to  state  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  classes,  and,  I believe,  by  all  per- 
suasions. They  are  held  equally  in  the  same  estimation  by  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  rehgion. 


CoEK. 

■Christian  Brothers' 
Schools. 
James  Bernard 
Duggan,  Esq. 
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John  Francis  Maguire , Esq.,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined.  Cork.  ' 

1356.  Chairman — I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork? Yes ; I Christian  Brothers' 

moved  in  the  Corporation  that  £50  a year  should  be  given  from  the  funds  to  these  schools.  Schools. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  gentlemen  of  different  religious  persuasions  and  of  different  ^ MaS,ure'  Esq- 
political  parties;  but  the  vote,  if  I remember  rightly,  was,  on  all  occasions  when  it  was 

proposed,  unanimously  made ; and  the  only  reason  that  the  grant  ceased  to  be  given  was 
because  it  was  found  to  be  illegal.  From  the  very  first  the  Corporation  had  '"no  power 
to  allocate  any  portion  of  the  funds  to  such  a purpose ; but  such  was  the  idea  entertained  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  allocation  that  the  Corporation  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  legality  or  otherwise,  but  looked  to  the  advantages,  and  they  made 
the  grant.  Some  member  of  the  Corporation,  however,  consulted  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  day  as  to  the  illegality  of  such  a grant — not  altogether  to  these  schools,  but  to  the 
Government  school  of  design;  and  it  was  found  the  application  of  the  funds  in  that  way 
was  illegal,  and  the  grant  ceased.  I know  there  was  a strong  expression  of  regret  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  Corporation,  no  matter  what  his  religious  or  political  opinions 
might  bo..  I must  say,  as  a citizen,  who  has  been  Mayor  some  years  since,  and  who  must 
have  a very  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  that  I consider  there  is  no 
language  sufficiently  strong;  to  express  my  admiration  of  these  schools.  I remember  visiting 
them  at  the  time  of  the  famine — I visited  frequently,  but  I visited  then — and  I witnessed 
a spectacle  at  that  time  which  I certainly  can  never  forget.  The  Monks  then  fed  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  taught  them.  I believe  they  were  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  lives. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  what  I saw  on  one  occasion  at  the  schools— hundreds  of 
little  children  actually  withering  before  one’s  eyes,  devouring  the  food  .supplied  them — the 
only  food  they  got  all  the  day.  Such  a spectacle  I never  witnessed  before.  I can  also  state  that 
some  of  the  very  first  scholars  of  the  city  have  expressed  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  their  won- 
der at  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  You  heard  the  account  of  the  examination  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners ; and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  advert  to  it.  I would  merely  corro- 
borate what  Mr.  Fagan  has  said — though  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  corroborate  any  thing  he 
says  on  the  matter — that  the  citizens  of  Cork  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  conductors 
of  the  schools,  and  in  their  disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  devotion — all  unpaid  for  their  labours. 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  impression  already  made,  I am  sure,  on  the  Commissioners. 

I may  mention  that  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  department  of  art,  came  down  to  Cork  some 
time  since  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  new  arrangement  respecting  the  Government 
school  of  design ; and  I requested  of  him  to  visit  the  drawing  department  of  the  Monks’ 
school.  He  did  so,  and  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  the 
higher  department  of  drawing,  especially  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  I know 
instances  myself  of  boy's  who  have  been  employed  in  various  professions.  Some  are  now  in 
architects’  offices,  and  have  advanced  themselves  considerably — not  only  in  this  country, 
but  elsewhere — through  the  art  education  they  received  in  these  schools.  The  Monks  did 
more  in  that  respect  with  the  £200  they  received  from  the  Corporation,  than  almost  any 
Government  school  of  design  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  done,  with  perhaps  ten 
times  the  amount. 

1357.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  know  of  any  gentleman  present  who  employs  clerks, 
labourers,  apprentices,  or  artizans,  who  have  been  educated  in  these  schools  ? — I am  sure  that, 
as  a newspaper  proprietor,  I employ  some  -who  have  been  educated  in  the  Monks’  school. 

I know  several  who  have  boys  from  the  schools  in  their  employment. 


Richard  Doicden  (R.),  Esq.,  Alderman,  examined. 

1358.  I am  concerned  in  a very'  large  manufactory  in  Cork ; I cannot  speak  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  factory',  which  is  not  my.  department ; but  I can  state  that  in  the  office  depart- 
ment the  person  who  represents  me,  in  my  absence,  was  a pupil  of  the  Monks’  school.  He 
is  more  competent  to  represent  me  than  I am  myself.  He  is  better  able  to  write  than  I 
am,  and  is  a much  better  accountant  than  I am.  I have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him. 
He  is  (if  I w'as  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere)  quite  competent  to  receive  and  reply  to  letters  of 
business,  and  has  every  qualification  of  integrity  and  respectability  that  a man  in  his  position 
can  have. 


Richard  Dowdon(I{.), 
Esq. 


J.  F.  Maguire , Esq.,  si.p.,  further  examined. 


J.  If.  Maguire,  Esq., 


1359.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — At  what  age  did  you  receive  these  young  persons  into  yrour. employ- 
ment ? — These  people  are  in  the  printing  department  of  the  office ; and  some  are  remarkable 
for  very  great  intelligence.  If  I wanted  a very  competent  boy  to-morrou',  I w'ould  apply  to 
Mr.  Leonard,  the  superior  of  the  Monks.  I have  applied  on  several  occasions  for  boys  upon 
whose  intelligence  not  only,  but  on  whose  character  and  conduct,  I could  rely'.  They  are  in 
confidential  positions  in  the  office.  I have  got  one  especially  I have  the  greatest  confidence 
in.  He  is  a boy  of  remarkable  intelligence.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools. 

1360.  Have  you  had  several  in  your  employment  that  were  educated  there  ? — Yes. 

1361.  What  would  you  say,  generally,  as  to  their  character  ? — 1 have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  their  character  and  conduct,  and  equal  confidence  in  their  ability'. 

1362.  Is  it  above  the  average? — I would  say  certainly. 

1363.  Did  you  ever  know  one  that  turned  out  ill? — I have  happily  never  known  one: 
Indeed  I know  persons  in  the  city,  who  have  risen  to  a very  high  position,  and  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  say  they  owed  their  education  to  the  Monks ; which  requires  an  amount 
of  moral  courage  that  very  few  are  capable  of. 
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Richard  Bouden  (R-).,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

1364.  Rev  Dr.  Graves. — At  what  age  did  you  receive  into  your  employment  the  boy  to 
whom  you  have  referred  ? — At  not  more  than  sixteen ; I cannot  say  precisely ; he  came  to 
me  early  from  the  Monks’  school.  If  I had  a single  remark  to  make  about  him,  it  was  that 
he  was  a little  technical  and  formal  in  his  form  of  language;  but  he  has  softened  down  into 
the  common  world  in  our  office. 

1365.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  he  come  direct  from  this  school  to  your  employment?— He  must, 
from  his  age. 


The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

1366.  Secretary. — The  next  school  is  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  of  Cork.  I proceed  to  read 
the  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  that  school.  The  first  document 
is  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  in  1812, 
page  303. 

1367.  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. — “ This  endowment  was  founded  in  or  about  the  year 
1699,  by  Doctor  Edward  North,  bishop  of  Killaloe.  The  following  is  the  information  which 
we  have  received  respecting  it: — Some  time  previous  to  his  death,  Doctor  North  executed  a 
deed  to  William  Goddard,  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Cork,  and  William  Andrews  and  Jonathan 
Perry,  the  then  constables  of  Cork,  by  which  deed  he  vested  in  them  and  their  successors  for 
.ever,  the  lands  known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Spitalfields  in  the  South  Liberties  of  Cork, 
and  also  the  lands  of  Chapel  East  and  Chapel  West  Ballynought,  and  Cahevgall  in  the 
North  Liberties  of  Cork,  subject  to  a head  rent  of  £20  per  annum,  to  Doctor  North  and  his 
heirs.  By  this  deed,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  bound  to  erect  a commodious  school 
house  on  said  lands,  to  be  called  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  and  therein  to  educate  as  manyboys 
of  the  Protestant  religion  as  the  funds  would  maintain ; that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cork  were  to  have  the  government  and  power  of  visiting  the  school  and  making  rules  for  its 
administration,  and  that  they  were  to  let  leases  of  only  twenty-one  years  of  the  lands  calle.d 
the  Spitalfields,  taking  half  a year’s  rent  as  a fine;  said  fines  to  be  converted  only  to  the  use 
and  maintenance  of  said  school  or  hospital ; that  the  other  part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
endowment,  East  and  W est  Ballynought,  &c.,  &c.,  were  to  be  leased  at  twenty-one  years  at  the 
best  improved  yearly  rent ; the  rents  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
school ; that  also  four  students  in  Trinity  College,  who  must  be  natives  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  should  receive  £20  per  annum  as  exhibitions,  and  that  the  Bishop  of' 
Cork,  the  Mayor  . of  Cork,  the  Provost  of  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  the  heir  of  the  North 
family,  should  nominate  the  students;  that  the  other  scholar’s  were  to  be  apprenticed  to 
trades.  Such  is  the  account  which  we  have  received  of  the  contents  of  this  deed ; the  original 
we  have  not  seen,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  a copy  of  it.  The  lands  therein  granted 
to  this  charity  produce  now  (if  our  information  be  correct),  from  £5,000  to  £6,000  per 
annum. 

1368.  “We  are  also  informed  that,  in  or  about  the  year  1707,  these  lands  were  leased  for 
ever,-  at  the  annual  rent  of  £457  16s.  per  annum,  by  the  then  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Cork, 
under  a second  deed;  but  whether  executed  by  Dr.  North  or  by  his  brother  our  informa- 
tion does  not  specify ; but  it  states  that,  in  the  making  of  these  leases  for  ever,  the  then 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Cork  attended  more  to  the  advantages  of  their  friends,  to  whom 
they  let  the  lands,  than  to  the  interests  of  the  foundation  for  which  they  were  trustees. 

1369.  “ Under  all.  the.  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  represented  to  us,  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  refer  the  further  investigation  of  it  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests',  who' have  powers  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  charities  cancelled,  embezzled,,  or  mis- 
. applied.  We  have  reason  to  think  that,  without  great  difficulties  and  delays,  we  could  not 

obtain  the  accurate  information  respecting  this  charity  which  we  would  desire ; and  though 
the  information  which  we  have  detailed  above  was  given  to  us  with  the  reserve  that  it  was 
•collected  from  report  and  conversation,  and  might  not  be  accurate,  still  we  thought  it  our 
‘ duty,  by  referring  the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations,  to  put  it  into  such  a 
train  of  inquiry  that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  property  of  this  charity  has  been  impro- 
perly demised,  it  may  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  applied*according  to  the  original  inten- 
tions of  Dr.  North. 

1370.  “ There  is  a very  spacious  school  belonging  to  this  foundation,  in  which  as  many 
boys  as  the  present  income  will  maintain  (twenty  or  twenty-four)  are  lodged,  clothed,  dieted, 
and  educated,  and  receive  a better  kind  of  education  than  what  is  usually  given  at  charity 

' schools.  They  are  mostly  the  sons  of  decayed  citizens  of  Cork,  and 'are  recommended  for 
admission  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation.” 

1371.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1826,  page  1014.  “ In  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  a school  in 
Stephen-streeti  James  Carr  Coogan,  master,  a Protestant.  A free  school.  Total  annual 
income  of  the  master,  £397,  including  a salary,  which  is  nominally  £25,  for  clothing  and 
maintaining  twenty-two  boys.  An  excellent  dwelling-house ; could  not  be  erected  for  less 
than  £1,000.  Number  of  pupils,  twenty- two,  all  of  the  Established  Church.  The  Mayor 
and  Council  of  the  City  of  Cork,  are  trustees.  Endowed  by  Baron  North  more  than  100 
years  ago.  Authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  read.”  The  next  information  is  contained 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  115°. 
“In  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  an.  endowed  school,  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital.  Sources  of 
support,  a bequest  from  the  late  Baron  North,  of  about  £420  a-year.  The  Corporation  of 
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Cork  trustees.  Number  of  children  on  the  books  at  the  time  of  inspection,  twenty-two 
males.  Average  attendance,  twenty-two  •*  attendance  stationary.  Kind  of  instruction  r 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Catechism.  The  children  are  clothed, 
lodged,  and  dieted.” 

1372.  The  nest  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  1833.  “ Another  charity  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation  is  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital.  In  the  year  1699,  the  Hon.  Wm.  North;  by  deed,  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Constables 
of  the  Staple  of  Cork  a house,  garden,  and  tenements  in  the  South  Liberties,  called  the  Spital 
Lands,  and  the  lands  of  East  and  West  Ballymote  and  Cahergal  in  the  North  Liberties,  in 
fee-farm,  reserving  a rent  of  £20  in  trust,  to  erect  a house  on  the  Spital  Lands  for  the  recep- 
tion of  as  many  poor  boys  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  the  Mayor-  and  Common  Council  of 
Cork  should  nominate,  there  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  provided,  each  with  a blue 
coat  and  cap,  on  St.  Stephen’s  day,  and  with  other  fit  clothing.  By  this  deed  the  Mayor  and 
Constables  of  the  Staple  were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  to  make  leases  of  the  South  Spital  Lands  for  twenty-one  years  in  possession,  reserv- 
ing the  old  rent  at  least,  and  taking  a fine  of  one  half-year’s  rent ; and  of  the  lands  of  Bally- 
mote and  Cahergal,  for  a like  term,  reserving  the  best  improved  rent  that  could  be  obtained 
for  the  same.  In  1705  the  same  Wm.  North  executed  another  deed,  bearing  date  the  1st 
of  March  in  that  year,  whereby  he  took  upon  him  to  license  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of 
the  Staple,  with  like  consent  as  before,  to  make  leases  of  any  part  of  the  lands  for  twenty- 
Grie  years,  reserving  the  old  rent  at  the  least;  and  seven  years  before,  or  at  the  expiration  of 
such  lease,  to  make  further  leases  of  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  twenty-one  year's, 
at  the  best  improved  rents  that  could  be  had.  The  Mayor  and  Constables  of"  the  Staple 
having  entered  into  possession  of  these  lands,  made  leases  pursuant  to  the  power ; and  some 
years  afterwards  the  grantor,  Wm.  North,  was  induced  to  execute  a deed,  bearing  date  the 
12th  of  December,  1707,  whereby,  after  reciting  the  last-mentioned  deeds,  and  that  the  lands 
were  then  set  for  the  highest  rent  that  could  be  had  for  the  same,  he  purported  to  autho- 
rize the  Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  Staple,  with  the  like  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  convert 
the  then  existing  leases  into  grants  in  fee-farm,  reserving  the  same  rents.  Under- the  autho- 
rity conferred  by  this  deed  the  entire  lands  were  covered  by  fee-farm  grants,  at  rents 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  £442  11,?.  9d.,  Irish.  If  the  lands  were  now  to  be  let,  they 
Would  produce  many  thousands,  per  annum.  That  the  deeds  which  Mr.  North  took  upon 
himself  to  execute,  after  he  had  departed  with  all  his  interest  in  the  lands,  could  not  give 
authority  to  the  trustees  to  make  leases  for  a longer  term  than  the  powers  in  the  original 
deed  enabled  them,  appears  quite  plain;  but  whether  titles  acquired  under  such  powers  could 
now,  after  such  a lapse  of  time,  be  successfully  disputed,  may  admit  of  doubt.  The  income 
derived  from  the  land,  and  from  the  interest  of  a sum  of  £500,  which  the  trustees  have 
been  enabled  to  save,  is  expended  in  the  clothing,  maintenance,  and  education  of  twenty- 
two  boys,  and  in  assisting  to  support  four  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; the  fee-farm 
•rent  of  £20  reserved  out  of  the  lands  having  been  directed,  by  the  deed  granting  the  lands, 
to  be  so  applied.  The  children  admitted  into  the  institution  are  all  the  sons  of  respectable 
reduced  citizens  of  Cork,  and  are  all  Protestants.” 


1373.  The  next  document  to  winch  I refer  is  the  tabular  digest  of  charitable  funds  designed 
for  education  in  Ireland,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835.  It  states  the  annual  income  to  be  £800  for  a Protest- 
ant school,  granted  by  Dr.  North,  bishop  of  Killaloe.  According  to  the  Report  of  1826, 
the  rental  of  the  lands  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  nearly 
£5,000  a-year.  “ The  Report  of  1826’’  would  seem  to  be  a misprint  of  the  Report  of  1812. 

1374.  A return  has  been  received,  with  regard  to  this  endowment,  from  Mr.  Cliatterton,  the 
agent  for  the  trustees.  Along  with  this  return  there  is  set  forth  a deed  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  North, 
dated  the  2nd  of  September,  1699.  The  deed  mentions  the  purposes,  which  are  the  same 
as  I have,  already  read  from  the  other  documents.  It  then  conveys  “ All  that  and  those  the 
houses,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  commonly  known  or  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Spittle  Lands,  lying  and  being  in  the  South  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Cork,  by 
what  name  or  names  the  same  are  commonly  known,  named,  or  reputed ; together  with  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  and  upon  the  said  Spittle  Lands ; and  also  all 
that  and  those  towns,  lands,  tenements,  and  hei’editaments  of  East  and  West  Ballymought 
and  Cahirgall,  lying  and  being  in  the  North  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Cork ; and  all  and 
singular  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  in  the  said  Spittle  Lands 
and  Chapel,  and  East  and  West  Ballymought  and  Cahergall  aforesaid,  whereof  or  wherein 
the  said  William  North  hath  any  estate,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises, with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  William  Goddart  and  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  and  Jonathan  Perry,  present  Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  Staple  of  the 
City  of  Cork,  and  their  successors.”  It  then  declares  the  trust: — “That  in  and  upon  the 
Spittle  Lands,  in  some  convenient  place  near  the  said  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  there  may  be, 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  and  singular  the  premises,  budded  and  erected  one  fit  and 
convenient  house,  building,  and  rooms,  for  the  dwelling  of  such  a competent  number  of 
poor  boys  of  the  Protestant  religion  now  by  law  established  as  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cork  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being  shall  name,  limit,  and 
appoint,  to  be  lodged,  remain,  and  be  relieved  there;  and  for  the  dwelling  and  necessary 

• use  of  one  schoolmaster,  of  the  same  religion,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  poor  boys  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to-  govern  the  said  poor  boys  and  other  persons  of,  in, 
or  belonging  to  the  said  house;  and  that  the  said  house  so  to  be  built  shall  and  may  be 
called  and  named  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  of  Cork*  founded  and  erected  by  William. North, 
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Esq.,  at  all  times  hereafter;  and  that  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cork  and  the  Common 
Council  thereof,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  shall  and  may  he  governors  and 
overseers  of  said  hospital  at  all  times  hereafter,  and  of  the  goods,  lands,  revenues,  and  here- 
ditaments thereof;  and  shall  and  may  have  power,  by  these  presents,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  name  and  choose  one  fit  person -to  be  schoolmaster  of  the  said 
hospital,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  poor  boys  to  read,  write,  and  understand  arithmetic; 
as  also  to  name  and  choose  such  a number  of  poor  boys  as*  they  shall  think  fit,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  lodged,  maintained,  and  taught  in  the  said  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  of  Cork,  founded 
and  erected  by  William  North,  Esq. ; which  said  schoolmaster  so  to  be  chosen  from  time 
to  time  shall  provide  for  each  of  the  said  poor  boys  so  to  be  chosen  at  all  times  hereafter 
decent  and  blue  coats  and  caps  upon  each  St.  Stephen’s  day  for  ever  hereafter,  together 
with  all  other  convenient  clothing,  meat,  drink,  and  other  necessaries,  during  the  time  such, 
schoolmaster  and  poor  boy  or  boys  shall  continue  in  the  said  hospital.” 

1375.  It  then  gives  a power  to  die  Mayor  and  Common  Council  to  remove  the  schoolmaster ; 
and  as  to  the  leasing  powers,  it  says,  “ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  present 
Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  Staple  of  the  said  City  of  Cork,  and  to  and  for  their  succes- 
sors, Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  said  Staple  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  appro- 
bation and  consent  of  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Cork,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  the  time  being,  to  make  or  perfect  any  one  or  more  lease  or  leases  of  all  and 
singular  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  known  or  called  by  the  name  of  the  Spittle 
Lands,  in  the  South  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Cork,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  for  any 
term  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  cither  in  possession  or  within  seven  years 
before  the  end  and  expiration  or  other  determination  of  such  lease  or  leases,  and  not  other- 
wise; whereupon  such  rent  and  rents  shall  be  yearly  reserved,  as  arc  already  agreed  upon 
to  be  paid  by  and  between  the  said  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Cork  and 
several  persons  in  and  near  the  said  city ; and  that  from  and  after  the  said  lease  and  leases 
so  made  at,  and  under  such  rent  and  rents  as  are  already  agreed  upon,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Mayor  and  Constables,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  within  seven  years  next  before  the  end  or  determination  of 
such  lease  and  leases  in  possession,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  and  their  successor’s  for  the  time  being,  and  not  otherwise, 
to  make  one  or  more  lease  or  leases  of  the  said  Spittle  Lands,  in  the  South  Liberties  of  the 
City  of  Cork,  or  any  part  thereof  in  possession,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  arid  no 
longer,  at  and  under  the  yearly  rent  and  rents  next  before  the  making  of  any  such  lease 
reserved,  due,  or  payable,  or  more ; the  said  lessee  or.  lessees  paying  one  half-year’s  rent  of 
the  rent  due  and  payable  by  such  lease  and  leases,  as  a fine  or  consideration  for  making  and 
renewing  such  lease  and  leases  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  which  fine  and  fines  so  to  be 
paid  shall  be  laid  out,  employed,  and  expended  to  and  for  the  necessaries,  uses,  occasions, 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  hospital,  schoolmaster,  and  poor  boys  of  the  said  Protestant 
religion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  said  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of. Cork  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  not  be  converted  or 
employed  to  any  private  use  whatsoever.” 

1376.  The  return  does  not  contain  any  refei’ence  to  the  deed  of  1705,  or  the  deed  of  1707,' 
referred  to  in  the  papers  I have  read.  It  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  charity  is  founded  under 
the  deed  of  1699,  which  I have  just  read.  [The  Return  is  read]. 

Abraham  Thomas  Chatterton,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1377.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital? — I 
am  land  agent,  receiver,  and  also  solicitor. 

1378.  In  whose  custody  is  the  rental  of  the  estate? — It  is  kept  by  me. 

1379.  Have  you  got  it  now? — I have  got  the  last  account  the  receiver  passed  in  Chancery 
previous  to  his  discharge,  which  shows  the  exact  state  of  the  pi’operty. 

1380.  Mr.  Huff  lies. — When  was  he  discharged  ?— In  1851;  the  rental  has  been  the  same 
since  1705. 

1381.  When  was  the  receiver  appointed? — In  1850. 

1382.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  state  that  the- rental  has  been  the  same  since  1705? Yes; 

except  the  change  of  currency.  [Witness  hands  in  the  receiver's  account]. 

1383.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  are  the  deeds? — They  are  lodged,  pursuant  to  direction  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a safe  in  the  hospital,  which  is  protected  by  three  keys,  each  in  the 
possession  of  a different  person;  1 have  a copy  of  the  original  grant  of  1699. 

1384.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  deed  of  1705? — I have  not  that  deed;  there  is  an  abstract 
of  it  in  the  safe ; but  the  deed  of  1705,  empowers  the  Mayor  and  Constable  of  the  Staple,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Common  Council,  to  make  fee-farm  grants ; before  that  they  had  only  power 
to  make  leases  for  twenty- one  years. 

1385.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  deed?— I do  not;  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
when  the  new  trustees  were  appointed,  we  got  the  deeds  together. 

1386.  From  whom  did  you  get  them?— We  got  one  parcel  from  the  representatives  of  the 
late  J.  Cfesar  Benard;  he  was  solicitor  to  the  charity.  I got  some  from  Mr.  William 
Perrier,  who  could  not  tell  me  in  what  way  they  came  into  his  custody. 

1387.  From  whom,  else  did  you  get  them?— I think  these  were  the  only  two;  we  got 
some  at  a recent  period  from  Mr.  M'Cormick,  who  was  solicitor  to  the  representative  of 
Benard. 

1388.  Were  you  solicitor  to  the  trustees  when  these  deeds  were  procured?—!  was. 
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1389.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  search  among  the  papers  of  Benard  and  Perrier, 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  were  deeds  among  them  ? — I did.  I searched  most  carefully 
among  a large  bundle  of  papers  Perrier  had,  and  selected  those  that  related  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

1390.  When? — In  the  latter  end  of  1853,  or  the  beginning  of  1854. 

1391.  When  were  }'bu  appointed  solicitor  ?— In  1850. 

1392.  How  came  you  not  to  make  search  previous  to  1854? — We  were  not  in  a position, 
to  do  it. 

1393.  Why  not? — The  reason  I should  say  was,  that  until  the  trustees  were  appointed 
(which  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  1851),  we  had  not  power  to  demand  the  deeds,  because 
the  Corporation  or  Staple  being  extinct,  until  the  trustees  were  legally  appointed,  there  was 
no  person  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  deeds. 

1394.  Why  did  you  not  make  search  for  them  from  1850  to  1854? — There  was  an  interval 
of  a year  and  a-half  between  the  periods  at  which  I got  them. 

1395.  When  did  you  get  the  first? — In  1851,  from  Mrs.  Benard. 

1396:  Did  you  make  any  search  then  among  Benard’s  papers  as  to  the  others?— I did 
not ; I merely  took  those  which  were  handed  to  me ; I now  recollect  I got  the  first  batch 
from  the  late  Alderman  Spearing,  in  1851 ; I got  the  second  from.  Mr.  Perrier,  some  time  in 
1852;  and  I got  the  remainder  in  1853,  from  Mrs.  Benard. 

1397.  Have  you  made  search  since  that  period  among  the  papers  of  these  gentlemen,  or 
any  of  these  gentlemen  for  other  deeds  or  other  documents  in  connexion  with  this  institu- 
tion ? — I did  not ; I had  no  access  to  the  papers  of  Benard ; we  had  to  pay  for  the  search 
made. 

1398.  Who  made  the  search? — The  solicitor  of  Benard,  Mr.  M'Cormick. 

1399.  You  paid  for  the  search;  and  received  what  they  pleased  to  give  you? — Precisely. 

1400.  Have  you  seen  the  deed  of  1707? — No. 

1401.  Who  appointed  you  land-agent? — The  trustees,  after  the  matter  was  wound  up. 
I ditl  not  fill  the  two  situations  of  solicitor  and  agent  at  the  same  time. 

1402.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  land-agent  and  receiver? — By  the  trustees  in  the 
commencement  of  1853. 

1403.  Was  that  appointment  in  writing  ? — It  was  by  a resolution  in  the  book. 

1404.  Have  you  the  book  of  the  minutes  ? — No ; that  is  in  the  custody  of  the  school- 
master, who  is  secretary  to  the  trustees;  that  is  particularly  specified  as  his  duty  in  the 
scheme  settled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1405.  What  is  his  duty  in  addition  to  schoolmaster  ? — He  has  to.  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  trustees  and  act  as  secretary,  to  take  down  their  minutes. 

1406.  Does  he  receive  any  thing  for  discharging  the  duties  of  secretary  ? He  does  not. 

1407.  Then  it  is  his  duty,  as' teacher  of  the  school,  to  act  as  secretary,  and  to  take  down 
the  minutes  of  the  board  ? — Precisely: 

1408.  Where  are  the  leases  of  the  property? — They  are  forthcoming,  and  lodged  in  a 
safe  in  the  institution,  with  one  or  two  exceptions — indeed  without  any  exception.  ° 

1409.  Are  all  perpetuity  leases  ? — They  are. 

1410.  There  are  no  terminable  leases  ? — None  whatever. 

1411.  How  far  from  Cork  do  the  lands  lie  ?— They  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cork: 
the  schoolhouse  is  on  a part  of  the  lands,  and  the  South  Spittal  Lands,  as  they  are  called 
extend  for  nearly  a mile  to  the  south  and  east ; they  are  at  the  north  side. 

1412.  Have  you  the  rental  ?— That  is  a rental  taken  from  the  books  of  the  hospital. 

1413.  That  merely  follows  the  rental  reserved  by  the  fee-farm  grants? Yes. 

1414.  Do  you  account  regularly? — Yes. 

1415.  Mr.  Hughes — Have  you  a copy  of  your  last  account? — I have  not;  it  is  kept  in  a 
book ; but,  of  course,  I can  get  it  in  a very  short  time : it  is  in  the  city. 

1416.  Dr.  Andrews.— Is  there  a book  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  ?— Yes ; that 
is  also  in  the  city. 

1417.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  did  you  pass  your  last  account? — It  is  passed  every  half-year. 

1418.  How  is  the  balance?— It  was  in  my  favour,  £3  or  £4. 

1419.  In  the  receiver’s  account  there  was  a balance  of  £151  195.  8 d.? When  that  was 

passed  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  had  not  become  due;  that  was  passed  previous  to  quarter- 
day,  and  there  might  have  been  two  quarters. 

1420.  Dr.  A ndrews. — What  books  are  there  showing  the  .state  of  the  accounts,  the  income 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  charity  ? — There  is  a book  containing  the  accounts  of  each 
tenant — the  tenant  ledger — it  describes  the  state  of  each  tenant’s  account;  that  book  is 
also  near  at  hand. 

1421.  What  other  books  are  there? — In  the  same  ledger,  further  on,  I keep  a regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account.  I debit  myself  with  the  half-year’s  rent  and  credit  myself 
with  the  payments  made,  by  direction  of  the  trustees,  with  the  moneys  lodged  in  bank,  or 
poor-rate,  or  income  tax,  allowed-  to  tenants — the  usual  credits.  I also  keep  the  account  of 
the  trustees  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland : I check  the  bank  account ; so  that  I can  see  at 
each  time  of  their  meeting  how  they  stand  with  the  bank. 

1422.  Have  you  any  other  books? — None  whatever. 

1423.  On  what  documents  do  you  make  payments? — There  is  an  entry  taken  down  by 
the  secretary  at  the  meeting,  . and  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  on  my  receiving  a copy  of 
that  1 make  payments  accordingly. 

1424.  You  say  the  moneys  are  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; in  whose  name  ? — In  the 
names  of  the  trustees. 
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1425.  Who  draws  the  cheques  ? — The  chairman  and  two  trustees  must  sign  each  cheque. 

1426.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  appointed?— - 
They  are  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  rotation ; they  have  the  nomination,  and  they  take 
it  in  turn. 

1427.  Is  there  any  book  containing  the  nominations  by  the  trustees  of  pupils? — There  is; 
that  is  kept  by  the  schoolmaster  and  secretary ; there  is  also  a minute  of  each  appointment 
made  in  the  board-book. 

1428.  You  have  not  got  your  last  account? — I have  not,  but  I can  produce  it. 

. 1429.  Be  good  enough  to  go  for  that  and  any  books  in  your  possession,  or  that  you 
have  the  power  of  producing. 

Mr.  James  Carr  Somerville  sworn  and  examined. 

1430.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed  master  of  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital? — In 
August,  1853. 

1431.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  trustees. 

1432.  What  is  your  salary? — My  salary  by  deed  is  £25  Irish. 

1433.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  the  salary  you  receive?— The  agreement  with  the  trustees 
is  £16  Irish  for  each  boy,  independently  of  the  salary. 

'•  1434.  What  is  the  salary  you  receive  ? — £25,  Irish. 

- 1435.  What  other  allowances  have  you? — There  is  £10,  Irish,  for  stationery;  £10  for 
teaching  the  boys  to  sing,  which  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment.  They  are 
obliged  to  sing  the  psalms  of  the  church  morning  and  night,  and  to  chant  each  Sunday. 

1436.  Have  you  any  printed  rules  of  the  school  ? — I have  not. 

1437.  You  were  related  to  the  former  master? — Yes;  a cousin. 

1438.  Were  you  not  resident  in  the  establishment  for  some  years  previous  to  your  appoint- 
ment?— I was. 

1439.  How  many? — Since  1842. 

. 1440.  During  the  entire  time  you  never  saw  any  rules  for  the  management  of  the  estab- 
lishment ? — No. 

1441.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  establishment? — Eighteen. 

- 1442.  How  long  have  these  eighteen  been  in  the  establishment — the  individuals  now  in  the 
school  ? — rSome  have  been  in  five  or  six  years ; others  three  years ; others  two  years ; and 
some  one ; and  two  within  the  last  three  months. 

- 1443.  Have  you  any  fixed  dietary  for  the  boys? — I think  that  in  the  old  book,  shortly 
after  the  foundation — 1 have  not  seen  it — but  heard  there  is  a scale  of  dietary  in  it ; and 
that  up  to  a certain  time  that  scale  was  set  up  in  the  school-room,  where  for  years  it  has  not 
been : I heard  the  late  master  say  so. 

1444.  On  what  principle  do  you  give  the  boys  their  food  ? — I am  bound  to  give  them  meat 
twice  a week,  and  beef  soup  twice  a week  for  dinner;  on  the  other  three  days  potatoes  and 
milk.  Since  the  failure  of  the  potato  they  get  bread  and  milk ; that  at  breakfast,  the  same 
at  supper;  meat  twice  a week  and  beef  soup,  and  the  meat  of  which  it  is  made.  The 
proper  dietary  for  supper  is  bread  and  water,  but  this  is  long  since  exploded,  and  they  get 
milk. 

1445.  By  what  arrangement  was  that? — The  old  scale. 

1446.  Did  you  ever  see  it?-— No. 

1447.  Was  bread  and  water  ever  given  in  your  time? — No. 

1448.  What  apartments  do  you  occupy  in  the  house  ?• — My  own  apartments  are  a sitting- 
room  and  bed-room,  and  a servant’s  apartment. 

- 1449..  What  use  are  these  two  large  rooms  next  the  street  put  to? — The  end  one  is  at 
present  vacant,  and  the  childrens’  clothes  are  kept  there — their  clothes  and  caps. 

1450.  Was  that  ever  used  as  a dormitory? — I dare  say  it  was. 

1451.  A dormitory  for  the  boys  ? — No;  they  are  confined  to  one  large  apartment,  each 
boy  having  a separate  bed. 

1452.  What  was  the  lowest  number  of  boys  in  that  school  at  any  time  since  your  appoint- 
ment ? — Eighteen. 

- 1453.  Was  there  ever  less  than  eighteen  ? — Not  since  my  appointment ; there  were  before- 

1454.  What  was  the  lowest  number? — Sixteen;  that  was  for  a very  short  time. 

1455.  By  whom  are  you  paid  your  salary? — By  the  trustees. 

1456.  Is  the  salary  and  the  allowance  for  the  boys  paid  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  included 
in  one  and  the  same  cheque. 

1457.  Are  you  married? — I am. 

1458.  The  course  of  education  is  confined  to  English? — Yes. 

1459.  You  have  no  assistant? — No. 

’ 1460.  Chairman. — For  £16  a year  what,  do  you  do  for  the  boys? — They  get  a suit 
of  blue  clothes  and  a cap ; clean  linen  twice  a week ; two  pairs  of  socks  in  the  week — that 
is  a change  of  socks ; and  two  pairs  of  shoes  annually,  and  the  dietary. 

•1461.  Mr.  Hughes — Are  you  subject  to  any  inspection? — The  trustees  are  bound  to 
attend  once  every  quarter,  and  they  inspect ; and  we  have  one  of  the  parish  clergymen 
catechising  once  a week. 

1462.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  does  he  remain,  on  the  average,  catechising  the  boys?— I 
think  he  is  nearly  two  hours  every  Wednesday;  that  is  the  stated  day,  from  one  o’clock. 

1463.  Dr.  Andretvs. — There  is  no  inspection  except  what  the  trustees  give  occasionally? 
— Yes. 
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1464.  Tell  us  exactly  how  the  inspection  is  made  ? — After  the  business  of  the  day  is  Cork. 

transacted,  they  generally  retire  to  the  schoolroom. and  inspect  the  boys’  writing,  _.  _ — - . , 

1465.  Mr.  Hughes — Do  they  go  to  the  dormitory? — Yes;  occasionally.  "at  0SI>M  • 

1466.  Dr.A?*rfm0s.— Didyou  say  the  clergyman  extended  his  examination  beyond  religious  Somerville.  <m 
instruction.  Does  lie  inspect  the  literary  portion  of  the  school  ? — No. 

1467.  Mr.  Hughes'. — He  does  not  inspect  the  establishment? — No. 

1468.  What  are  your  offices  under  the  trustees? — Besides  being  schoolmaster  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I am  appointed  secretary  to  the  board. 

1469.  Have  you  any  salary  for  being  secretary  to  the  board  ? No. 

1470.  Have  you  the  book  with  you? — I have  not. 

1471.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it? — I have  not  received  notice  to  brine*- it. 

1472.  But  you  have  the  books  under  your  charge? — I have  the  school  registry,  setting 
forth,  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children,  and  the  registry  of  the  schoolmasters  from  a 
certain  date  to  the  present. 

1473.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  keep  the  register  as  teacher? — I keep  it  as  secretary. 

1474.  Who  makes  entries  in  these  books? — I do. 

1475.  Do  you  make  entries  as  teacher  or  secretary  ? — As  secretary. 

1476.  As  teacher  you  do  not  keep  any  registry? No. 

1477.  What  other  books  have  you  under  your  charge? — I have  not  any  others. 

1478.  Have  you  not  the  minute-book  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

1479.  Is  the  minute-book  the  same,  or  a distinct  book  from  the  registry? — Quite  distinct. 

1480.  You  have  both? — Yes. 

1481.  You  have  no  other  books? — No. 

1482.  If  anj-  complaints  were  made,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to  enter  the  complaints 
against  the  management  of  the  school  ? — The  trustees,  I should  say. 

1483.  To  make  a note  of  it,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary? — That  would  depend 
on  circumstances : if  any  thing  came  under  my  observation,  of  course  I would  feel  bound' to 
report  it  to  the  trustees. 

1484.  Is  it  the  special  duty  of  any  particular- person  to  make  complaints  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school? — If  I were  told  by  the  board  I should. 

1485.  Is  it  the  duty  of  any  person  to  enter  complaints  as  to  the  management  of  the 
school? — I.  never  heard  of  any  complaints  being  made. 

1486.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils? I 

am  happy  to  say  I have  not  had  occasion. 

1487.  If  you  had  occasion,  is  it  your  duty  to  report  to  the  trustees  the  misconduct  of  the 
boys  ?— Yes. 

1488.  Is  there  any  rule  on  the  subject?— There  is. 

1489.  Is  it' in  writing? — It  is.  3 

1490.  Where  is  it? — I have  not  brought  them  with  me. 

1491.  Chairman. — Of  what  class  in  society  are  the  boys  ? — They  are  the  children  of  more 
•or  less  respectable  parents. 

1492.  All  Protestants  ? — All  Protestants. 

1493.  Are  there  many  orphans? — Sixteen. 

1494.  Suppose  a parent  came  to  make  a complaint  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
a child  was  treated,  whose  duty  is  it  to  make  the  entry  ?— If  a parent  should  .make  a com- 
plaint, for  instance,  against  myself,  it  would  be  for  the  trustees. 

1495.  Are  they  the  only  persons  they  can  apply  to  ?— They  are  the  only  persons  that  have 
control  over  the  master. 

1496»  Is  there  any  book  kept  for. the  purpose  of  entering  complaints  ? — I should  say  such 
,a  thing  would  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

1497.  Is  any  book  kept  at  hand  and  ready  for  the  purpose  of  entering  these  complaints  ?— No. 

1498.  Are  you  aware  that  there  ever  was  a complaint? — I am  not. 

1499.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  often  do  the  trustees  assemble  ?— They  are  bound  to  assemble 
once  every  quarter. 

1500.  How  oftendotliey  attend? — Outof  ten  we  have  frequently  eight,  seven,  and  six;  we 
have  generally  sufficient  to  form  a quorum. 

1501.  Have  you  in  your  possession  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  ?— Yes. 

Io02.  Chairman. — Produce  all  the  books  in  your  custody.  Is  there  any  trustee  present  ?— 

[_Rev.  Mr.  Newenhatri,.  I am  one.] 

Abraham  T.  Chatterton , Esq.,  further  examined. 

1503.  I find  I was  wrong  in  stating  we  had  not  the  deed  of  1707;  it  is  lodged  in  the 
office.  I found,  on  search,  a copy  of  the  deed  of  1705.,  which  I did  not  think  I had:  it 
empowers  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  Staple,  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases  which  were 
in  existence  in  1705,  to  make  further  leases  for  twenty-one  years;  then  in  1707  power  was 
given  them  to  make  fee-farm  grants. 

1504.  Mr.  Hughes— By  another  deed?— By  another  deed.  I handed  in  the  treasurer’s 
account,  a copy  of  the  deed  of  1705,  and  the  book  containing  my  last  account. 

1505.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  know  when  the  arrangement  was  made  with  the  master  fdr 
boarding  the  boys.  . Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  school  prior  to  your  appointment 
in  1851  ? — I know  it  was.  long  prior  to  that.  I know  that  in  the  year  1825  the  master  used 
to  board  the  boys;  I think  even  the  old  books  will  show  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  institution  he  used  to.doso,  for  I recollect  seeing  a curious  direction  with  regard  to  the 
foodto'be  supplied  to  thcm.  ' 


Abraham  Thomas 
Chatterton,  Esq. 
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1506.  All  tliose  books  are  in  tlie  office? — They  are;  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution  down  to  the  present. 

1507.  Make  a schedule  of  the  papers,  books,  and  documents  you  have,  with  an  abstract 
stating  what  they  are,  and  send  it  in. 

1508.  Mr.  Hughes.^— Whstt  sum  is  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  at  present  in  bank  ? — I 
should  think  there  is  not  more  than  £26.  Some  of  the  March  and  May  rents  are  not  yet 
paid  in. 

1509.  What  arrears  are  on  the  estate? — None  whatever,  except  the  current  half-year. 

1510.  I suppose  the  lands  are  very  valuable  as  compared  with  the  rent  received? — The 
net  sum,  since  the  income-tax,  does  not  much  exceed  £850.  I have  no  doubt  the  occupying 
rent  is  over  £7,000. 

1511.  Dr.  Andrews. — Then  there  is  no  reason  tliey  should  be  in  arrear  an  hour? — It  is 
generally  very  satisfactorily  paid. 

1512.  Mr.  Hughes. — I see  you  lodge  occasionally  sums  of  money:  what  is  the  rule  as  to 
lodging  the  money? — I do  not  generally  lodge  under  £10;  the  rents  are  very  small,  and  I 
do  not  like  multiplying  lodgments;  I generally  lodge  them  when  1 get  anything  over  £10 
to  lodge.  The  only  part  I pay  without  an  order  of  the  trustees  is  £20  a year,  which  is  the 
head  rent,  or  chief  rent,  which  is  paid  to  four  under-graduates  of  Trinity  College. 

1513  Do  any  of  the  deeds  you  have  seen  state  the  trust  accurately  with  regard  to  that — 
the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended — how  the  £20  is  to  be  paid? — The  original  grant  does, 
in  1699,  clearly. 

1514.  The  accounts  do  not  appear  to  be  settled  by  the  trustees? — No ; I have  repeatedly 
requested  them  to  audit  the  accounts.;  they  have  nominated  two  gentlemen  who  are  to  go 
through  all  the  accounts:  that  will  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week;  but  the 
balance  is  stated  every  half-year. 

1515.  Dr.  Andrews. — By  whom  was  the  deed — that  under  which  the  fee-farm  grants  are 
made — executed  ? — By  William  Baron  North ; extracts  of  it  are  all  that  I have. 

1516.  Does  it  purport  to  be  duly  executed  ? — These  extracts  do  not  state ; but  I have  seen 
the  deed,  and  it  is  executed  by  Baron  North ; I know  by  the  schedule  I got  signed  by  the 
trustees  when  I was  handing  in  the  deeds  and  lodging,  them  in  the  safe. 

1517.  Mr.  Hughes Is  it  not  your  duty  to  inspect  the  schoolhouse? — No, 

1518.  Do  you  ever  visit  it? — I do,  pretty  frequently. 

Rev.  Edward  Henry  Newcnham  sworn  and  examined. 

1519.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees? — Yes. 

1520.  You  heard  Mr.  Chatterton  state  these  sums  are  lodged  by  him  to  your  credit  ?- — I did. 

1521.  What  book  shows  the  expenditure  of  these  sums? — They  are  shown  in  the  book 
containing  the  minutes  of  the  board. 

1522.  But  have  the  trustees  a debtor  and  creditor  account  showing  the  disbursements  ? — 
-They  have  only  that  book  of  Mr.  Chatterton’s. 

1523.  Mr.  Chatterton’s  book  is  the  account  between  him  and  the  trustees;  he  debits  him- 
self with  the  rent,  and  credits  himself  with  the  sums  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Your 
account  ought  to  represent  the  disbursement  of  those  lodgements.  Who  is  the  acting 
trustee  ? — The  trustees  are  generally  very  regular  in  their  attendance. 

1524.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  for  you  to  have  some  account  in  some  book  representing 
the  disbursements ; there  is  nothing  but  the  minute-book  ? — It  is  in  the  minute-book  all  the 
orders  are  made. for  the  different  payments. 

1525.  That  would  not  be  a balanced  account  ? — No. 

1526.  Do  you  know  what  sum  is  to  your  credit  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland? — I cannot  say. 

1527.  Who  signs  the  cheques? — It  is  generally  Mr.  Chatterton  keeps  the  bank  book;  it  is 
always  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  day  and  two  trustees. 

1528.  Is  there  any  account  between  the  trustees  and  the  fund? 

1529.  [ A . T.  Chatterton,  Esq. — There  is  no  such  account  book. 

1530.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  do  you  ascertain  how  the  trustees  stand  at  the  bank? — Here  is 
an  entry  in  my  own  book  which  brings  the  account  down  to  the  recent  board ; on  each  day 
of  meeting  I get  from  the  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  a slip  stating  the  actual  balance  in  bank. 

1531. 1 find  money  paid  back  to  yourself  This  book  would  not  show'  the  account  between 
the  trustees  and  the  fund? — Not  at  all. 

1532.  Dr.  Andrews. — Suppose  a claim  wTere  made  for  money  paid  fifty  years  ago,  'what 
book  would  show  it  was  paid  ? — Of  course  the  account  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  womd  show. 

1533.  It  would  show  a cheque  for  a particular  sum,  but  you  could  not  mark  it  as  applied 
to  a particular  purpose? — Yes ; a cheque  is  drawn  for  each  amount:  we  have  every  thing  in 
the  minute-book ; there  is  no  money  paid  unless  pursuant  to  a board  order. 

1534.  You  have  materials  for  making  an  account? — Yes. 

1535.  But  supposing  an  account  sent  in  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  you 
wrould  not  have  means  of  knowing  at  once  whether  it  was  paid,  and  is  it  not  possible  it  might 
be  paid  a second  time? — I do  not  think  it  possible.] 

1536.  There  are  very  few  payments  made,  because  all  the  debts  are  paid  for  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

1537.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  long  are  you  a trustee? — On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hadden  in  1858 
I was  appointed ; I attend  very  regularly. 

1538.  Are  these  meetings  of  the  board  at  stated  periods? — We  are  obliged  to  hold  a meet- 
ing every  quarter. 

1539.  Do  you  ever  go  there  except  to  a quarterly  meeting? — I have  been  there  but  very 
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rarely.  I look  after  tlie  school.  I feel  particularly  interested  in  it  on  account  of  being  the 
representative  of  Baron  North.  . « 

1540.  Have  you  ever  had  an  occasion  to  make  any  complaint  as  to  the  management  ot 

the  trustees? — No;  I never  had  any.  , 

1541.  How  often  have  you  visited  the  school  m that  casual  way?— I have  been  a veiy 
short  time  trustee ; and  I could  not  exactly  say  how  often  I have  been  there. 

1542.  Have  you  been  there  three  times  independently  of  the  quarterly  meeting? — res, 

1 Do  any  of  the  trustees  visit  the  school  in  that  way  occasionally?— I cannot  say 

positively;  but  I think  they  do.  Mr.  Edmundson  does,  and  Captain  Whyte. 

1544.  Have  you  been  in  the  dormitory  of  the  school?— Yes,  constantly;  before  or  after 

the  meetings  of  the  trustees.  ■,  . , 

1545.  To  what  purpose  is  the  large  rooms  next  the  road  devoted  ?— All  these  are  devoted 

to  the  master.  , „ ■ . , . . , , . ,, 

1546.  Beyond  these  again,  at  the  far  end?— One  is  the  schoolroom,  and  over  that  is  the 


1547.  That  is  immediately  opposite  the  door  as  you  go  in;  but  the  principal  building 
consists  of  those  two  very  large  rooms  next  the  road,  then  the  master’s  apartment,  then  the 
kitchen,  and  over  that  the  dormitory?— Yes;  but  there  is  an  upper  room  over  the  school- 
room; but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  master. 

1548.  I saw  one  large  room  wholly  unoccupied,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  eighteen 
boys  were  sleeping  in  a comparatively  confined  apartment,  it  would  be  better  management 
to  have  them  in  that  room?— Except  for  the  advantage  of  having  them  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  master : the  present  arrangement  is  very  good. 

1549.  Are  there  any  vacancies  among  the  trustees  at  present? — JNo;  1 was  the  last 
appointed. 

1550.  How  many  trustees  are  there?— Ten.  _ . , , , . r 

1551.  Mr:  Stephens. — Have  the  accounts  ever  been  audited  ? — I cannot  say,  indeed ; but  1 

know  that  auditors  were  appointed  some  time  since.  „ 

1552.  Have  you  not  printed  rules  or  manuscript  rules  for  the  management  of  the  school  ? 

—I  think  there  are  printed  rules.  . . . 

1553.  [A.  T-  Chatter  ton,  Esq. — There  were  some  printed  rules  m 1825,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  clearly  defined  by  the  schemers  settled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor:  it 
as  in  the  attested  copy  of  the  report  which  I handed  in.] 

1554.  Are  there  any  printed  rules  for  the  management  of  the  school? — There  were  m 
1825 ; but  from  some  change  in  circumstances  they  have  not  been  acted  on ; the  scheme 


has  been  entirely  acted  on. 

1555.  The  master  said  he  found  rules  in  existence. 

1556.  [A.  T.  Chatterton,  Esq. — I found  a copy  of  them,  which  I have  here;  but  I do  not 
think  they  have  been  acted  on  at  all ; I think  the  scheme  since  Somerville’s  appointment 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  been  acted  on:  we  are  bound  to  follow  it.] 

1557.  When  the  office  of  master  is  vacant,  is  any  public  notice  given  of  such  vacancy  ?— 
The  last  time  I do  not  think  any  public  notice  was  given : it  was  easily  known,  and  there 
were  several  applications  for  the  office. 

1558.  Then  there  was  no  public  notice  given?— I do  not  think  there  was.  Mr.  Somerville 

was  appointed  after  his  cousin’s  death,  and  he  had  been  trained  up  by  his  cousin ; and  the 
trustees  considered  that  no  one  could  better  manage  the  school  than  one  trained  up  by  the 
former  master,  and  in  whom  they  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  had  been  for  forty 
years  master.  . 

' 1559.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  reason  of  the  receiver  being  appointed?— On  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  were  abolished, 
the  tenants  refused  to  pay,  and  there  was  no  one  to  compel  payment  of  the  rents. 

1560.  Did  the  information  contain  any  allegation  of  mismanagement?— None  at  all. 

1561.  It  was  merely  to  have  trustees  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  rents  ?— Yes, 


Cork. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
Rev.  Edward  Henry 
Newenluim. 


A.  T.  Chatterton , Esq.,  farther  examined. 

1562.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  you  applied  for  auditors  to  audit  the  accounts,  what  was  the 
reason  assigned  for  not  complying  with  your  request? — It  escaped  their  notice,  I think,  at 
first.  I brought  it  forward  the  last  board  day,  and  gentlemen  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  I am  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  accounts  closed  regularly. 

1563.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  many  constitute  a quorum  under  the  scheme? — Five. 


Abraham  Thomas 
Chatterton,  Esq. 


Mr.  J.  C-  Somerville  (the  master),  further  examined. 

1564.  I hand  in  a copy  of  the  scheme,  and  the  present  and  preceding  minute-books.  I 
hand  in  the  register  of  the  boys  of  the  hospital  from  1780  to  the  present  day;  this  is  the 
poster.  There  is  an  anterior  minute-book  not  considered  necessary  to  refer  to.  It  is 
locked  up  in  the  safe. 

1565.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  are  the  school  hours? — From  seven  to  nine;  we  resume 
at  half-past  ten ; that  allows  an  interval  for  breakfast,  and  for  washing  and  combing,  and 
brushing. 

1566.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  what  part  of  the  school  are  the  boys  washed  and  dressed? — In 
the  scullery. 

1567.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  proper  arrangements  made  for  their  washing? — There  are. 


Mr.  James  Carr 
Somerville. 
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Cork.  _ 1568.  State  wliat  these  arrangements  are  ? — I have  a servant  to  wash  them  under  my  own 
Blue  Coat~Hospital  insPection>  ancl  then  they  can  wash  themselves ; they  wipe  with  three  or  four  towels  held  by 
Mr.  James  Carr  ' senio.r  hoys  5 011  Saturday  night  their  bodies  and  feet  are  washed  ; every  precaution  is  taken 
Somerville.  that  is  necessary  to  keep  them  wholesome  and  clean. 

1569.  Do  they  wash  their  hands  before  dinner?— Not  before  dinner,  but  before  they  go 
to  bed ; if  I see  that  their  hands  require  it  after  business ; I do  require  them  to  wash  before 
going  to  dinner ; sometimes  it  is  not  necessary. 

1570.  They  proceed  to  their  lessons  at  half-past  ten  o’clock? — Yes. 

. 1571.  How  long  do  they  continue  engaged  at  their  lessons  ?— Till  half-past  two,  with 
ciphering;  between  eleven  and  twelve  we  read  a chapter  of  the  Bible. 

1572.  Mr.  Hughes — I find  this  resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  July, 
1853,  “ That  Mr.  Somerville  be  requested  to  furnish  the  trustees  with  the  course  of  education 
pursued.”  Have  you  sent  in  that  statement  ?— Yes ; I think  Mr.  Chatterton  has  it. 

1573.  [Mr. Hughes — Have  you  that,  Mr.  Chatterton?— Mr.  Chatterton— 1 do  not  know. 

1574.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  for  it]. 

1575.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  do  the  boys  do  when  they  leave  the  school  at  half-past 
two  o’clock  ? — They  proceed  to  dinner. 

1576.  How  long  does  dinner  last  ? — When  they  have  milk  they  are  done  generally  earlier 
than  when  they  have  meat  or  broth. 

1577.  What  time  generally  do  they  spend  at  dinner  ?— It  is  nearly  half-past  three  when 
they  get  down  from  the  dining  room ; sometimes  fully  half-past  three. 

1578.  Do  they  return  to  the  schoolroom? — No ; up  to  five  o’clock  they  have  play  and  recreation. 

1579.  What  play-ground  have  they  ? — The  space  in  front  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  house; 
which  you  saw  to-day. 

1580.  Is  that  an  adequate  play  ground  for  them? — They  exercise  very  freely  and  are 
generally  very  healthy. 

1581.  At  what  horn-  do  they  resume  their  studies  in  the  afternoon? — They  prepare  their 
lessons  for  next  day  at  about  five,  remaining  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; that  was  introduced 
by  me ; they  get  their  supper  at  six,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell ; after  supper  they  have  play . 
and  recreation  till  half-past  or  twenty  minutes  past  seven ; then  they  are  called  in  and  prayers 
said;  after  that  they  are  allowed  to  rest  till  eight  or  half-past  eight  or  nine,  before  going 
to  bed,  especially  in  summer. 

1582.  What  is  the  total  number  of  hours  in  the  day  given  to  study? — Say  nine  hours; 
two  before  breakfast. 

1583.  And  from  half-past  ten  till  half-past  two  ? — That  is  seven ; say  seven  hours. 

1584.  What  are  the  branches  of  education  in  which  you  instruct  them  ?— Spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  settled  by  the  deed. 

1585.  What  do  you  include  under  the  head  of  reading  ?— The  usual  reading  lessons. 

1586.  Do  you  give  them  instruction  in  English  grammar? — Yes. 

1587.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  necessarily  included  ?— It  was  not  formally  included  ; 
and  geography. 

1588.  Do  you  teach  them  mating? — Yes. 

1589.  Do  they  write  good  hands  ? — I think  they  do. 

1590.  You  also  give  them  instruction  in  arithmetic  ? Yes. 

1591.  What  manual  of  arithmetic  do  you  make  use  of  ?— Voster  was  all  through,  but  I 
have  got  Thomson. 

1592  What  progress  have  the  more  advanced  boys  made  in  arithmetic  ?— Some  are  to 
the  end  of  “ profit  and  loss.” 

1593.  Are  they  taught  geometry? — Yes. 

1594.  Are  they  taught  history  ? — The  catechism  of  English  history. 

1595.  Do  they  receive  any  instruction  in  book-keeping  ? — No. 

1596.  Or  in  any  part  of  mensuration? — No. 

1597.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  they  should  be  taught  mensuration  ?— I am 
not  aware. 

1598.  Do  the  trustees  regularly  examine  the  boys  in  the  different  branches  of  education 

from  time  to  time  ? — I have  heard  them  ask  questions  in  arithmetic ; on  the  last  board  day 
particularly.  J 

1599.  I ask  particularly  have  they  heard  the  boys  read  ?— Yes. 

1600.  Do  they  regularly  examine  the  boys  in  reading  ?_ No,  not  generally. 

1601.  Have  they  examined  the  boys  in  grammar  ? — J do  not  recollect. 

1602.  Never  ?— No. 

•^*•*3.  Do  you  think  they  are  aware  the  boys  are  not  taught  book-keeping  and  mensuration, 

both  of  which  it  is  important  that  boys  intended  for  trades  or  business  should  be  taught  ? 

They  order  the  books;  no  books  can  be  procured  without  their  order;  it  would  require  a 
considerable  sum  to  procure  books,  which  I apprehend  the  funds  would  not  admit  of. 

1604.  The  funds  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  supply  of  more  books  than  are  furnished 
at  present?— I think  not. 

J™  £re  yon  SUPPM  witl>  maps  on  a large  scale  for  tie  use  of  tie  pupils  ? — I am  not. 

1606.  Have  you  ever  apphed  for  them? — I have  not. 

1607.  Do  you  think  you  can  teach  geography  to  a class  without  large  maps  ? — I got 
some  myself  three  or  four  years  before  I was  appointed. 

aoe  °f  tbe  hoys  in  the  first  class? — The  utmost  age  is  fourteen  of  the 
eldest  boy  ; and  the  youngest  about  seven  years  and  eight  months;  in  the  first  class  about 
twelve  and  a-half  years,  from  that  to  fourteen  years. 
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1609  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  first  class? — There  are  four. 

1610.  How  many  years  have  these  boys  been  under  your  tuition? — As  master  they  have 

been  two  years.  , . . .,  , 

1611.  How  many  years  have  these  boys  been  in  the  school? — One  boy  is  m it  about 

seven  years.  . . , „ 

1612.  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy  seven  years  in  the  school  ? — rim. 

1613.  Mr.  Hughes — He  was  admitted  I find  in  March,  1849. 

1614.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Tell  me  the  names  of  the  three  other  hoys,  and  the  number 
of  years  they  have  spent  in  the  school? — Francis  Gibbon,  Francis  Tracey,  and  Charles 

0ai6S15.t  Do  you  consider  them  to  be  boys  of  average  ability  ? — I do ; I would  not  say  the 
whole  four  in  the  first  class : the  eldest  boy  has  always  been  a heavy  boy,  below  the  average ; 
when  sent  to  the  establishment  he  did  not  know  his  letters. 

1616.  Were  you  attending  when  I examined  in  reading?— I was. 

1617.  Do  not  you  think  he  reads  very  indifferently?—!  do. 

1618.  He  is  seven  years  under  your  instruction  mthe  school?— I had  nothing  to  do  with 
him  but  for  two  years ; you  would  not  know  him  now  to  be  the  same.  _ 

1619.  How  do  you  account  for  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class  as 

regards  English  grammar— they  could  scarcely  name  the  parts  of  speech  ?— As  to  two  ot 
the  four,  it  is  comparatively  late  since  they  began  to  read  tolerably,  observing  that  two  of 
them  are  not  learning  grammar  more  than  a few  months : two  out  of  the  four  did  not  now 
their  letters  when  they  came  in.  , n „ 

1620.  Mr.  Hughes.— They  are  in  the  first  class ; three  of  them  are  three  and  a-fialt  years 
in  the  school;  and  yet,  Dr.  Graves  observes,  they  did  not  know  any  thing  about  English 

giammai^ev.  ^ Qmves .—They  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a noun  and  a verb. 

1622.  Mr.  Hughes Are  they  in  the  first  .class  ?— They  are,  and  are  learning  grammar. 

1623.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Am  I to  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  boys  are  still  more  back- 
ward ?— With  the  exception  of  two,  they  are  all  learning  grammar. 

1624.  Are  the  boys  in  the  first  class  more  forward  in  their  studies  than  the  rest  ot  the 
boys ; are  the  rest  of  the  boys  more  backward  than  those  I examined  ? — The  rest  of  the  boys 

are  not  more  backward ; but  the  boys  in  the  first  class  are  more  grown. 

1625.  Do  you  arrange  them  into  classes  with  respect  to  their  age  or  standing  in  the 
school,  or  with  reference  to  their  acquirements ?— Both  are  considered;  those  boys  are  very 

much  grown.  11  o at 

1626.  You  would  not  put  a boy  into  the  first  class  merely  because  lie  was  tail  ?— IN o; 
those  boys  are  recently  formed  into  classes ; they  have  taken  the  place  of  those  Avfio  have 
left  the  establishment  within  this  year. 

1627.  Should  I have  found  any  other  boys  more  advanced  in  their  studies— able  to  read 
better,  to  calculate  better,  and  better  acquainted  with  English  grammar,  than  those  lour 
boys  in  the  first  class  ? — I think  there  are  three  or  four  more. 

1628.  Why  are  they  not  in  the  first  class?— I had  not  determined. 

1629.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  schools  boys  who  have  been  only  three  years  under 
instruction  of  any  kind  are  yet  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  in  English  grammar,  and  a great 
many  other  things  not  taught  in  this  school  ? — It  is  possible. 

1630.  Do  you  think  the  boys  .in  this  school  are  deficient  m ability  or  diligence,  or  that 
you  have  not  sufficient  authority,  to  enforce  their  application  to  their  studies.  There  may 
be  a deficiency  in  diligence,  but  certainly  not  in  intellect. 

1631.  What  means  are  taken  to  promote  diligence ; are  prizes  given  to  the  boys  tor  pro- 
- ficiency  in  their  studies?— No. 

1632.  Are  punishments  inflicted  for  idleness? — Sometimes. 

1633.  What  punishment?— Sometimes  confining  them  from  play. 

1634.  Never  corporal  punishment? — Very  seldom.  , . , , 0 -,r 

1635.  How  frequently  do  you  feel  yourself  obliged  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  ?— Very 
seldom. 

1636.  Once  a-weelc ?— Perhaps  not  more  than  three  times  m a week 

1637.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  corporal  punishment  you  inflict?— A simple  slap  ot  tne 
rod  on  the  back. 

1638.  They  are  not  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  punishment?— No. 

1639.  Have  they  ever  been  stripped? — Not  that  I ever  heard  of. 

1640.  Not  since  you  have  been  master  ?— Nor  previously,  that  I ever  heard  ot. 

1641.  You  teach  the  boys  singing?— Yes. 

1642.  Do  they  sing  . in  the  church  ? — No. 

1643.  Do  they  sing  at  all?— There  are  several  who  do  sing. 

1644.  Can  they  sing  in  a class  together?— Yes,  they  sing  the  psalms. 

1645.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  teaches  them? — I do. 

1646  Dr.  Graves. — Can  any  sing  from  note? — No. 

1647.  Do  they  sing  in  unison  or  in  parts? — In  unison,  from  ear. 

1648.  Were  you  a schoolmaster  previous  to  your  appointment  by  the  trustees.— i was 

assistant. 

1649.  To  whom  were  you  assistant? — To  the  late  master. 

1650.  Where  were  you  educated?— At  Dr.  O’Brien’s,  in  Sydney-place. 

1651.  Did  you  receive  a classical  education?— I did. 

1652.  Do  you  devote  any  of  your  time  to  classical  tuition? — No.  ^ ^ 


C«rk. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
Mr.  James  Carr 
Somerville. 
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Cork. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
Mr.  James  Carr 
Somerville. 


School  of  St.  Mary's, 
Shaiidon. 

Rev.  Robert  1'oley. 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
School,  Innishannon 
Mr.  John  Ilorgan. 


1653.  Do  you  give  your  whole  time  to  the  business  of  schoolmaster  ? — The  whole  time 
to  the  boys  of  the  establishment. 

1654.  What  do  you  know  of  the  success  in  life  of  the  boys  educated  in  the  Blue  Coat 
School ; can  you  point  to  any  instances  of  boys  educated  there  who  have  been  successful  in 
life  ? — I think  you  will  find  there  is  one ; I will  name  Mr.  Appleby,  and  there  are  many 
others. 

1655.  Mr.  Hughes — When  did  Mr.  Appleby  leave? — I find  him  admitted  in  1814. 

1656.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Can  you  mention  the  names  of  boys  educated  there  who 
are  holding  respectable  places  ? — I may  mention  two  brothers  named  Haynes,  sons  of  the 
flour-factor.  One  is  engaged  in  the  flour  business,  the  other  is  book-keeper  at  Mr.  Atkinson’s, 
at  South  Mall : the  assistant-clerk  of  the  Recorder’s  court,  and  the  late  assistant-clerk  of  the 
Recorder’s  court. 

1657.  Do  you  think  the  boys  educated  in  the  Blue  Coat  School  have  been  successful  in 
life  ? — I have  always  heard  they  have. 

1658.  Do  you  know  of  any  exceptions? — There  are,  as  in  other  instances. 

1659.  Have  you  heard  of  exceptions? — I have;  my  own  recollection  does  not  serve  as  to 
more  than  three  or  four  now. 

1660.  Within  what  time? — Since  1842. 

1661.  Since  1842  not  more  than  three  or  four  instances  of  boys  turning  out  ill? — Yes. 

1662.  Are  the  cases  in  which  the  boys  turned  out  remarkably  well  more  numerous 
than  those  in  which  the  boys  turned  out  ill  ? — I am  happy  to  say  considerably  more. 

1663.  Do  employers  show  a preference  for  boys  educated  in  this  school  ? — Theyalways  have. 

1664  Masters  seeking  apprentices,  and  employers  seeking  clerks? — Yes ; and  I have 

given  a boy  to  the  Telegraph  Office  within  the  last  six  weeks,  and  since  my  appointment 
apprenticed  two  or  three. 

1665.  Mr.  Hughes. — Mr.  Haynes  was  admitted,  I find  by  the  book  or  register,  October, 
1830.  Have  you  any  other  name  to  refer  to  ? — A young  man  named  Nealon. 

1666.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Do  you  practise  the  boys  in  mental  calculation? — Yes. 

1667.  Are  there  boys  in  the  school  who  are  more  ready  and  exact  in  mental  calculation 
than  the  boys  I examined  to-day  ? — Yes ; one  of  the  boys  you  examined  to-day,  Gibbon,  is  an 
exceedingly  smart  boy ; he  told  me  you  gave  him  a fractional  calculation. 

1668.  Yes,  but  not  nearly  so  difficult  a question  as  I gave  to  boys  in  another  school  yes- 
terday. Are  there  boys  in  the  junior  classes  as  good  arithmeticians  ? — Yes,  I think  there  are. 

1669.  On  what  principle  do  you  actually  divide  the  boys  into  classes? — It  is  a sort  of 
stimulus  to  make  the  junior  boys  active. 

1670.  Do  you  use  this  stimulus  by  leaving  the  clever  boys  in  the  junior  classes,  while  you 
promote  the  inferior  boys  to  the  first  class  ? — No. 

1671.  You  have  given  an  instance  in  support  of  what  I say:  you  do  not  use  these  classes 
to  stimulate  the  dilligence  of  the  boys  ? — There  are  some  of  the  boys  not  long  in  the  second 
class,  and,  of  course,  in  time  they  will  be  removed. 


School  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shakdon. 

Rev.  Robert  Foley  sworn  and  examined. 

1672.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  the  minutes  of  the  charity  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon  ? — I 
have  not  the  custody  of  them ; the  Rector  has  got  them.  The  Rector  is  at  Timoleague. 

1673.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  will  he  return  ? — I have  no  idea.  A letter  would  not  reach 
him  till  to-morrow  morning  or  next  day. 

1674.  Do  you  know  who  has  the  minute-book  of  the  other  of  Moses  Dean’s  charities — 
St.  Peter’s,  for  instance  ? — I do  not. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  at  Innishannon. 

Mi’.  JohnHorgan  sworn  and  examined. 

1675.  Mr.  Hughes — You  were  master  of  the  Innishannon  school  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith? — Yes. 

1676.  When  were  you  appointed? — 1821. 

1677.  What  is  your  average  attendance  ? — For  the  last  three  years  I had  thirty-one ; thirty- 
eight  in  1853,  and  forty  in  1854. 

1678.  Is  the  school  in  the  town  of  Innishannon? — Yes. 

1679.  Is  it  a suitable  building? — Yes. 

1680.  By  whom  was  it  built"? — By  Mr.  Thomas  Frewen.  There  is  a commodious  school- 
room, about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  wide. 

1681.  Is  there  any  land  attached? — There  is  not,  except  a small  yard. 

1682.  Is  it  a male  or  female,  or  a mixed  school? — A male  school;  it  is  an  English  school. 

1683.  When  was  your  school  built? — About  the  year  1840. 

1684.  What  schoolhouse  was  there  previously? — There  was  a hired  house  in  the  town 
before ; a large  house  hired  by  the  year. 

1685.  State  the  education? — Reading  (comprising  history  and  the  Scriptures),  writing, 
ciphering,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  (including  parsing),  mensuration,  Euclid,  and  alge- 
bra (at  times). 

1686.  You  have  no  salary  except  what  you  receive  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board? 

No ; except  last  year  that  I received  a gratuity  from  the  Incorporated  Society. 
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1687.  How  much  was  that?— Five  pounds,  and  £20  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board: 
£25  last  year.  I had  £20  in  the  former  years;  I had  £30  froin  1822  to  1848. 

1688  Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  about  the  school- 
house?— It  is  regularly  inspected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton;  and  there  is  also  an  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  Kilkenny  college.  _ , A 

1689.  Have  any  of  your  boys  been  selected? — Yes;  one  for  last  yeai  and  one  foi  this 
year,  for  the  Pocock  Institution  in  Kilkenny.  . . , , 

J 1690.  Chairman Your  school  will  be  inspected  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be 

appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  O'Brien  further  examined. 

1691. 1 wish  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  a former  answer  of  mine  to  a ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Stephens,  in  reference  to  public  employment. 

1692.  Chairman.-— What  is  it? — I merely  wish  _ to  add  t0 
under  my  own  observation.  It  has  two  or  three  times  occurred  that  lads  of  decided  ability 
—or  at  least,  I conceived  they  were  such— were  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  I 
remonstrated  with  the  parents  to  allow  the  boys  to  develope  them  talents  in 
which  I conceived  those  talents  suited— for  the  university  or  for  puHic  hfe  ai  d the  answer 
was  that  they  were  too  poor  for  that.  It  is  with  reference  to  that  I wish  to  observe,  that  if 
SSI  were  thrown  open  to  all  schools,  and  also  situations 

open  to  competition  by  deserving  young  men,  it  would  be  attended  with  adi  antageous 
results  If  such  were  the  case  I could  meet  the  objection  I have  stated,  by  sayin  to  the 
parent,  “ Leave  your  child  at  school  a little  longer,  and  he  may  become  a candidate  for  one 
of  those  situations;”  and  I would  recommend  the  parent  to  bear  the  expense  foi  a longer 
period.  I wish  to  add  that  to  the  answer  which  I gave  on  this  subject. 

1 1693.  Rev.  Dr  Graves.— You  wish  to  state  that,  to  fortify  your  opinion . — xes. 


Erasmus  Smith's 
School,  Innishannon. 
Mr.  John  Morgan. 


Diocesan  School — 
continued. 
Rev.  H.  J.  O’Brien. 
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CoRK  Cork  (second  day),  August  25,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Green  Coat  Hospital.  THE  GREEN  COAT  HOSPITAL. 

EvWoncetary  1694‘  Secretary.—' The  next  case  is  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork.  The  first  information 

which  I read  respecting  it  is  contained  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1812,  page  303,  “ The  Green  Coat  Hospital,  in  the 
city  of  Cork.  This  school  was  endowed  by  several  persons,  at  different  periods,  with 
lands,  donations,  and  bequests,  the  income  of  which  now  amounts  altogether  to  the  sum  of 
^134  Is.  (id. ; of  this  sum  about  £40  is  paid  to  the  master  and.mistress,  and  their  assistants; 
the  remainder  of  the  fund  is  devoted  to  clothing  the  children,  and  maintaining  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  reduced  old  persons  on  the  establishment.  There  were  fifty-two  children 
educated  at  this  school  within  this  year,  of  which  number  forty  remained  on  the  establish- 
ment, the  25th  December,  1810.  This  is  represented  to  us  as  a very  well-regulated  charity. 
A part  of  the  income  of  this  endowment  which  arises  from  lands,  we  are  informed,  will 
soon  rise  very  considerably.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1826,  page  1002.  It  is  there  described 
as  “ Green  Coat  Hospital,  Church  Yard,  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon.  A free  and  pay  school. 
The  master  receives  £30  a-year,  and  from  private  pupils  £15.  The  mistress  receives  £15 
annually,  and  from  private  pupils  £3  5 s.  The  schoolhouse  built  of  lime  and  stone,  by 
private  subscription.  Rebuilt  by  Parliamentary  aid ; cost  not  stated.  Number  of  pupils, 
sixty-nine,  of  whom  fifty-four  were  boys,  and  fifteen  were  girls.  Governed  by  a board  of 
trustees.  The  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  read.” 

. 1095.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Reportof  the  Commissioners,  who  inquired 
mto  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  in  1833,  page  54,  “ The  Green  Coat  Hospital  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  4 Geo.  1,  chap.  14.  The  10th  section  of 
that  statute,  after  reciting  that  several  well-disposed  persons,  with  the  consent  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  had  erected  two  schools, 
called  the  Green  Coat.  Hospital  of  said  parish,  in  which  100  poor  children  of  both  sexes, 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  were  educated;  and  had  also  erected  alms-houses  for  eighteen 
poor  decayed  housekeepers  of  said  parish,  vests  said  premises,  in  several  persons  by  name, 
’Slid  them  respective  .heirs,  and  the  Bishop  and  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  said  parish,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  upon  trust,  to  apply  same 
to  the  purposes  aforesaid,  with  power  to  any  four  of  said  trustees,  having  met  together  in 
the  library  of  said  hospital,  and  having  given  notice  to  the  minister  to  dispose  of  the  funds, 
i 6 j Ct  ?ew  trustees.  There  are  sixty  children  of  Protestant  parents  now  partially 
clothed  and  educated  in  this  institution,  and  there  are  about  forty  poor  persons,  (all  Pro- 
testants), lodged  in  the  alms-houses,  but  not  otherwise  supported.  Its  funds  are  about  £90 
per  annum.  They  are  derived  from  bequests,  part  whereof  is  a rent- charge,  and  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  amounting  to  about  £20  a-year.  The  only  persons  receiving 
salaries  are  a schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  one  female  attendant.  Besides  the 
above,  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Corporation,  there  are  several  other 
very  valuable  charitable  institutions  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  aided 
by  grand  jury  presentments.” 

1696.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Trustees  and  the  Master.  The  Rev.  John  Lee 
makes  a return  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  The  master  also  made  a return,  (the  returns  are 
read).  Ihe  secretary  and  the  master  are  in  attendance. 


Mr.Richard  Searson.  Mr.  Richard  Searson  sworn  and  examined. 

Hosp9ital^a”7”flW’— H°W  l0ng  taVe  y°U  teen  master  Eight  years,  at  the  Green  Coat 

1698.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?— By  the  trustees,  my  lord. 

1699.  Were  you  in  any  school  before  ?— At  St.  Luke’s. 

i itni'  3Yere  y°u  master  school  ? — Yes ; I was  there  for  nine  years. 

1701. .How  many  pupils  have  you;  the  average  ?— The  average  at  present  is  about 
tWi -nyo" aG  ’ ^at  1S  last  year'  Tllis  is  less  tllan  ever  there  was  for  the  eight  last  years. 

1702.  Are  they  all  free  pupils  ?— They  are. 

1703.  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — None. 

1704.  Have  there  ever  been  any  boarders  ?— I had,  but  the  trustees  do  not  allow  them 
now,  and  1 could  not  take  any. 

II™  Iong  is  H shlee  7™  iad  anJ  I had  one  in  1852,  and  I had  two  in  1851. 

1/Ob.  Mad  you  more  than  two  at  any  one  time  ?— No. 

,,  f70.7’  By  "whom  is  the  school  inspected  ? — The  secretary  is  there  almost  every  day,  but 
tt  insPector  fr°m  Church  Education  Society  comes  there. 

+L  u « GS  ll-e  -V1Slt  the  seh°o1  ?— He  is  very  irregular;  one  time  it  was  twelve 
months  between  the  two  visits  another  time  about  eight  months.  I do  not  know  whether 
to  come  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  but  he  was  very  irregular, 
in  a ye9ar  a^da-hSfme  year  Not  that  1 am  aware  of;  he  mi8ht  come  twice 

1710  Does  he  give  yon  any  notice  of  his  intended  visit  ?— The  last  time  he  came  to  me 
he  walked  m on  Saturday,  and  I did  not  know  till  he  came  in  on  the  door  that  he  was 
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coming  at  all,  but  he  generally  gives  to  all  schools  three  or  four  days’  notice  ; however  he  Cork. 


gai7H.  Was  it  only  on  that  particular  occasion  he  gave  you  no  notice? — On  another 

occasion  he  came  the  same  way.  . , ,, 

1712.  Has  he  ever  given  you  notice  ? — He  never  sent  me  notice  ; it  is  always  to  tlie 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  he  may  tell  me  two  or  three  days  before  he  will  come,  because 
the  inspector  wishes  to  have  the  children  collected  in  when  he  would  come. 

1713.  How  often  has  he  been  with  you,  or  given  you  notice  /—He  was  never  with  me 

more  than  three  or  four  times,  and  on  two  occasions  I did  not  know  of  Ins  coming.  1 
have  his  coming  marked  in  the  register.  _ , 

1714.  Produce  the  register.  [The  register  is  produced.]  _ . . . 

1715.  How  long  has  your  school  been  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  / 
— Since  I went  there. 

1716.  During  eight  years?— Yes.  . v . ,, 

1717  During  those  eight  years  how  often  have  you  been  visited  by  the  inspector  oi  the 
society’1?— I could  not  say;  he  only  came  as  many  times  as  there  are  m that  book,  but 
there  was  another  came  before  him,  but  the  school  was  not  under  the  society  at  that  tune, 

it  was  nominally  under  it.  . . , . 

1718  Mr  Stephens.— Lord  Kildare  asks  you  how  many  times  has  your  school  been 

inspected  during  the  lust  eight  years?-I  could  npt  tell  whether  it  might  have  been 
six  or  eight  times ; whether  once  a year  or  less  ; six  or  eight  times,  as  tar  as  1 know, 
during  the  last  eight  years.  . , , 

1719.  Is  this  correct — •“  During  the  last  eight  years  my  school  has  not  been  inspected 
more  than  eight  times  ”?— Not  more,  as  far  as  I can  recollect.  . 

1720  Is  this  your  answer— “ During  the  last  eight  years  my  school  has  been  inspected 
only  eight  times  by  the  Church  Education  Society  ” ?— About  that— six  or  eight  times. 

1721.  “With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  whose  visits  to  the  school  are  almost  daily  i 

— Oh,  there  are  other  visitors  come  in.  _ . .. , 

1722.  Do  they  examine  the  children  ? — Sometimes  they  do,  and  ask  the  children  ques- 
tions • "and  a deputation  from  the  Incorporated  Society  came  there  a couple  of  times. 

1723.  Chairman. — How  often  have  tlie  trustees  inspected  the  school?— I could  not  well 
tell— every  board  nearly;  some  of  them  will  come  in  very  often,  two  or  three  of  them; 
sometimes  between  the  boards  some  of  the  trustees  come  in. 

1724.  How  often  does  the  board  meet  ?— Once  a month ; they  sometimes  meet  oftener, 

but  that  is  the  regular  time.  ......  , 

1725.  Will  you  point  out  any  entry  about  the  inspection  besides  the  one  you  have 

shown  ? That  is  the  last  one ; there  are  only  two  in  it ; I thought  there  were  three.  I 

am  expecting  him  every  day.  _ . . ..  . . . , c , , 

1726.  Have  there  been  more  than  two  inspections  since  the  beginning  oi  September, 

2053  ? None  but  these  two  ; but  he  sent  me  notice  a month  or  two  ago  that  he 

would  come  within  a day  or  two,  and  three  different  times  he  sent  notice  he  would  be 
there.  He  told  a person  to  come  and  tell  me  he  would  be  there  in  a day,  and  he  did  not 
come,  and  then  he  told  another  person  to  come  and  say  he  would  be  there  in  a day ; he 
did  that  three  times.  „ , , . „ T n 

1727.  How  long  previous  to  September,  1853,  was  the  last  inspection  ? — I could  not 
well  tell ; I think  it  was  about  twelve  months  between  the  two  first,  and  fifteen  months 
between  the  two  other.  It  would  be  only  seven  or  eight  months  between  them  had  he 
come  last  month,  when  he  did  inspect  some  schools  in  the  place.  He  did  inspect  the 
female  and  infant  schools,  and  had  not  time  to  come  to  us. 

1728.  Have  you  the  book  immediately  preceding  this  ? — That  was  the  first  one  1 got ; 
the  inspector  ordered  that  to  be  got  for  reports. 

1729.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  all  those  books  that  I see  piled  up  there  belong  to  the 
school  ?— ' They  belong  to  the  trustees.  Here  is  another  entry  in  the  book  in  October,  1851. 

1730.  Chairman.— Point  out  another.— Yes ; here  is  another  of  the  5th  of  August,  1852. 

1731.  Is  there  any  other  in  that  book  ?— No.  . 0 _ 

1732.  Is  the  average  of  twenty-five  in  1855  a greater  or  less  number  than  in  18o4  c .Less. 

1733.  Is  it  greater  or  less  than  in  1853  ? — Much  less. 

1734.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — I believe  in  1852  or  1853  another 

school  was  got  up  in  the  parish,  quite  convenient,  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  church, 
and  he  got  all  the  children  he  could  to  go  to  this  school,  as  he  superintended  it.  He 
went  to  every  boy  in  my  school  and  asked  them  to  go  to  his.  I knew  him  to  go  to  every 
one  of  the  children  and  ask  them  to  leave  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  to  go  to  his  school. 
A "ood  many  did  go.  He  promised  to  make  sure  of  their  education.  I do  not  altogether 
attribute  it  to  that,  but  every  person  that  came  new  into  the  parish  they  went  there  very 
few  came  to  me.  I think  there  is  a general  falling  away  of  the  children  in  the  parish. 
There  is  a great  deal  less  in  it  than  ever ; I know  even  the  Blackpool  School  and  my  own 
would  not  make  up  the  number  I used  to  have.  At  one  time,  for  nearly  six  months,  I 
had  nearly  every  day  sixty— at  least  on  Saturday.  . _T  , - 

1735.  Can  you  give  any  other  reason  ? — A great  many  went  into  the  navy,  manners  or 
the  boys  went  into  the  naval  school  at  Queenstown.  I suppose  nearly  twenty  boys  went 
there  from  me  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  few  years.  A good  many  of  the  children  s 
fathers  are  tradesmen,  and  a good  many  went  into  the  army ; some  were  taken  away  from 
school  at  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  to  be  bound  to  trades,  and  there  are  very  xew 
young  children  coming. 


Coat  Hospital. 
Mr  .Richard  Scarson. 
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Cork.  1736.  Can  you  state  why  so  few  young  children  come  in  ? — I cannot.  In  the  infants’ 

Green  CoaT Hnepital.  school, ’when  I.  went  there  first,  eight  years  ago,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  little  boys  in  it, 
Mr  Richard  Searson'  an<^  ^*e  course  of  twelve  months  they  would  be  drafted  into  m3'  school  ; but  for  the  last 
• . ’ .two  3'ears  I got  very  few  out  of  it.  I think  about  three  I got  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

* 1737.’What  is  the  course  of  education  in  your  school  ? — Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 

metic, some'  geography  and  grammar.  I had  some  boys  in  geometry,  also  Euclid,  and 
. ’ also  -in  algebra,  but  I have  none  in  algebra  this  year;  I had  some  very  smart  boys  in  it  a 

co,uple  of  years  ago. 

1738.,  By  whom  are  the  books  supplied? — By  the  trustees. 

•1739.  Do  the  trustees  supply  you  with  all  the  books  you  require? — Yes.  Whatever  I 
require  in,  the  way  of  books  I send  up  a list  of  them  to  the  board,  and  they  order  them, 
if  they  see  they  are  wanting. 

'1740.  From  what  class  in  societ}r  do  the  pupils  come? — Tradesmen’s  children  the  most 
of  them ; some  of  them  their  fathers  were  pensioners  from  the  army ; a good  many  are 
tradesmen.  Some  o'f  the  children  are  orphans. 

• 1741.  Are  all  the  boys  Protestants  ? — Yes. 

1742.  Dr.  Andrews — What  are  the  names  of  the  trustees? — I have  the  names  here; 
and  I have  down  in  this  paper  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  institution,  and  how  they 
are  occupied. 

1743.  Do  you  know  how  the  trustees  are  appointed? — Since  I have  been  in  the  school 
the  first  board  in  every  year,  at  the  one  in  January,  some  trustees  are  proposed,  seconded, 
and  elected  on  the  following  board. 

J 744.  Elected  by  whom  ? — By  the  board  in  existence. 

1745.  The  board  for  the  time  being  elect  the  next  board? — Yes.  I hand  in  a book 
showing  how  the  rooms  in  the  institution  are  occupied. 

1746.  By  whom  are  the  pupils  admitted  ? — I take  them  on  trial  for  about  a month,  and 
then  I take  them  up  before  the  board,  and  tell  how  they  have  attended,  and  the  board 
will  admit  them,  or  send  them  away,  as  they  choose.  They  generally  admit  them,  except 
if  they  leave  another  school,  and  do  not  give  a proper  reason  why  they  left  it,  they  will 
not  take  them  then. 

1747.  They  make  application  to  you,  and  you  take  them  on  trial  ? — Yes. 

1748.  And  then  you  make  a report  to  the  board,  and  they  either  admit  or  reject — that 
is,  on  your  report  ?— Yes.  They  question  the  children ; I only  send  them  up  into  the 
room,  and  it  is  on  what  they  ask  them  they  act. 

1749.  It  is  not  on  your  report  alone  ? — No ; they  merely  ask  me  how  they  attend. 

1750.  Is  the  Blackpool  school  you  refer  to  a charity  school? — The  children  pay  a 
penny  a week, 

1751.  Was  it  a trust  fund  ?— I do  not  know,  it  was  only  opened  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

1752.  How  many  schools  are  there  connected  with  the  Green  Coat  Hospital? — There 
are  three — the  male,  female,  and  infant  schools. 

1753.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  female  and  infant  schools  have  fallen  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  your’s  ? Have  the  numbers  diminished  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — 
I think  they  did,  but  I think  they  are  now  increasing. 

1754.  Did  they  all  fall  off  during  the  time  that  your’s  fell  off? — Well,  I think  they  did, 
if  not  more. 

1755.  You  state  you  had  boarders  at  one  time.  Were  they  boarders  who  paid  you,  or 
were  they  on  the  foundation  ? — They  paid  me. 

1756.  I see,  from  the  report  of  the  inspector,  the  inspection  is  a literary  inspection  as  well 
as  in  other  matters? — Yes,  they  inspect  everything  about  the  education  of  the  children. 

1757.  Tell  us  how  the  inspection  is  carried  on  ? — The  inspector  first  calls  up  the  youngest 
children  in  the  school,  and  he  hears  them  in  spelling  and  reading,  if  they  are  able  to  read, 
particularly  in  the  stops  and  some  other  things  that  way  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  reading ; and  they  must  be  able  to  repeat  the  creed,  and,  I believe,  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  some  things  that  way. 

1758.  Does  the  inspector  require  you  to  examine  the  class  in  his  presence  ? — He 
asks  me  to  hear  them  sometimes  in  Scripture  and  geography. 

1759.  But  he  does  require  you  to  show  how  you  instruct  the  pupils  by  getting  you  to 
examine  them  in  geography  and  Scripture  ?— The  first  class  he  asked  me  to  examine  each 
time  that  he  came ; they  answered  very  well,  generally. 

1760.  What  are  the  hours  of  attendance  in  your  school? — From  ten  to  three. 

1761.  Is  there  any  interval  for  recreation  in  the  meantime? — None. 

1762.  Is  there  any  play-ground  to  which  the  children  could  be  admitted  ?— There  is 
a play-ground  for  the  infants.  They  are  not  allowed  into  it  until  going  home,  at  about 
half-past  three. 

_ 1763-  How  did  it  happen,  when  we  visited  the  school  the  other  day,  close  to  eleven 
o'clock,  that  business  had  not  commenced  ? — I was  rather  taken  by  surprise.  It  was 
only  when  you  came  in  on  the  door  that  I sent  them  to  their  seats ; they  were  up  in  the 
class ; they  were  saying  catechism. 

. 1764.  To  whom  were  they  saying  catechism  ? — One  of  the  first  class  boys. 

1765.  Do  they  say  catechism  without  books  ? — He  had  a book  in  his  hand,  for  I gave  him 
a book ; and  that  was  because  I had  to  attend  to  some  coal  coming  in  for- the  institution. 

1766.  What  hour  do  you  appropriate  for  that  purpose  ? — We  teach  it  once  a week.  They 
say  a lesson  in  it,  the  same  as  they  say  geography  or  grammar,  every  second  day.  They 
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say  a page,  or  sometimes  two  pages,  for  the  class  every  second  day ; and  once  a week  nil 
may  stand  up  an  the  class  to  say  it  all  together.  Gree 

1767.  What  hour  do  you  appropriate  for  that  purpose  every  second  day- ?^— Not  a. 

particular  hour ; they  say  their  spelling  first,  then  tables.  Before  they  go  out  of  the  class  ‘ *' 
the  class  stands  up.  The  first  thing  I do  is  hear  them  spelling,  then  tables,  then  geogra- 
phy, then  catgcliism.  ' 

1768.  Is  that  immediately  on  coming  to  the  school? — They  write  a copy  first,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  they  come  up  and  say  their  lessons, 

1769.  What  time  do  they  learn  their  lessons  ? — They  must  learn  them  at" home;  but  I 
allow  them  ten  minutes,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to  look  over  them. 

1770.  The  first  thing  the  .‘children  do  when  they  come  to  .school  is  writing  ? — Yes.  " 

1771.  Those  who  are-  not  writing,  what  do  they  do  ? — They  are  all  writing.  . 

1772.  On  the  day  we  visited  the  school  they  were  not  at. writing,  but  at  catechism  ? — 

That  morning  I did  not  give  out  the  copies — that  was  to  prevent  them  from  being  i'dle. 

They  were  at  catechism  because  I was  looking  after  coals. 

1773.  Is  one  boy  competent  to  teach  all  those  children'  catechism  ?■ — He  was,  in  that 
way.  I make  it  a practice  that  the  first  boy  acts  as  monitor.  They  always  do  it  within 
my  hearing. 

1774.  Is  it  usual  for  you  to  alter  the  order  of  instruction  in  your  school,  and,  instead  of 
commencing  with  writing,  and  following  'that  up  with  geography,  to  commence  with  cate- 
chism ? — I do  not  think  I ever  did  that  before. 

1775.  Was  it  only  on  the  occasion  we  called  there  ? — I cannot  recollect  I ever  did  it 
before.  I did  not  know  the  coal  was  coming  till  it  came  to  the  gate;  then  I had  to  go 
to  see  it  put  up ; and  while  I was  going,  sooner  than  they  should  be  idle,  I did  that. 

1770.  What  is  your  salary  ? — Thirty  guineas. 

1777.  You  stated  you  got  no  fees  from  your  pupils? — None. 

1778.  Have  you  any  other  emoluments  except  the  thirty  guineas  ? — Nothing  else,  except 
apartments  and  a ton  of  coals. 

1779.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself  ? — My  father  first  taught  me ; I went  to  others 
in  the  evenings. 

3780.  Have  .you  been  trained  as  a teacher? — No. 

1781.  Are  you  competent  to  teach  in  any  other  branches  besides  those  usually  taught 
in  your  school  ? — Well,  there  are  some  others. 

. 1782.  Could  you  teach  geometry  and  mensuration  ?— I did. 

1783.  Are  you  competent  to  teach  in  those  branches  ? — If  the  children  were  in  them  I 
would  go  on  with  them.  There  were  some  that  went  through  them  very  well  with  me 
some  few  years  ago. 

1784.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  three  eldest  boys  in  your  school  ?— Fourteen  ; and  it  is 
only  the  day  you  were  in  I asked  them ; they  said  the  three  were  fourteen. 

1785.  Would  not  boys  of  that  age  be  competent  to  receive  instruction  in  mensuration 
and  geometry  ? — They  would ; but  it  so  happens  those  three  boys  are  most  irregular  about 
coming  to  school.  One  is  with  me  only  two  years. 

1780.  Is  not  two  years  abundance  of  time  to  advance  them  to  that  ? — He  knew  scarce 
any  thing  when  he  came  to  me  ; the  other  was  for  nearly  twelve  months  away — very  often 
away. 

1787.  You  answered  the  circular  with  respect  to  Bertridge’s  charity? — I did  not. 

1788.  [Secretary  hands  the  return  to  witness.] — I answered  this  return. 

1789.  Dr.  Andrews. — Why  did  you  answer  the  two  ? — I do  not  know. 

1790.  Has  Bertridge’s  charity  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Green  Coat?  — I thought  it  was 
the  same,  or  it  would  not  be  sent  to  me. 

1791.  Is  not  Bertridge’s  charity  for  apprenticing,  or  do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  ? — 

I do  not  know;  it  is  behind  our  place,  I believe;  but  I filled  up  that  return  because  I 
thought  it  might  be  our  school. 

1792.  Are  you  sufficiently  supplied  with  books  by  the  board  ? — Yes. 

.1793.  Is  there  any  fuel  supplied  to  the  school? — Yes,  they  give  coal  for  the  year.  Two 
tons  are  given  me  ; one  is  for  myself,  and  another  for  the  school.  I supply  the  school 
during  the  winter  season. 

1794.  Have  you  apartments  in  the  building  yourself? — Yes. 

1795.  You  consider  you  have  a right  to  use  oiie  ton  of  coal  yourself? — I. was. told  when 
I was  coming  1 was  to  get  coals.  That  would  not  do  every  year  ; I had  to  buy  coals. 

1796.  Are  you  at  all.  connected  with  the  teachers  of  either  of  the  other  schools — the 
female  or  the  infant  ? — No. 

1797.  Have  you  any  control  or  superintendence  over  the  other  schools? — It  was  one  or 
two  months  ago'there  was  an  Order  made  by  the  board  that  I should  look  after  the  whole 
institution,  and  report  at  the  monthly  meeting  every  thing  connected  with  the  place,  with 
regard  to  repairs,  and  every  thing  that  way. 

1798.  Is  there  anything  in  that  board  order  that  makes  it  your  duty  to  look  after  the 
other  schools  ? — None. 

1799.  Is  it  merely  with  respect  to  the  superintendence  of  the  buildings? — Just  so — to 
see  if  any  thing  is  broken. 

1800.  Have  you  made  an}r  report  as  to  the  want  of  repair  that  is  manifest  in  j'our  own 
school  ? — Yes,  I did. 

1801.  Did  you  make  your  report  in  writing  ? — I did,  but  there  was  not  a board  for  the 
last  three  months,  except  the  other  day  ; I put  it  in;  the  board  thought  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  present  to  make  a board. 

O 
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1802.  When  was  the  last  board  held  ? — The  last  Tuesday.  The  place  is  always  white- 
washed, and  plasterings  done,  in  the  middle  of  summer ; it  ought  to  have  been  done  in 
July  vacation,  but  there  was  not  a board  to  order  it ; it  is  going  now  to  be  done. 

1803.  Are  not  windows  broken  ? — Yes,  that  is  going  to  be  mended. 

1804.  There  is  not  glass  in  some  of  the  windows  ?— 'There  is  a row  of  wooden  panes  in 
the  bottom. 

1805.  Are  there  not  panes  supplied  by  something  else  ? — That  is  for  ventilation — tin  or 
sheet  iron — that  you‘ might  take  to  be  wood. 

1806.  Can  it  be  used  as  a ventilator — is  it  not  completely  closed  ? — You  would  think 
it  was,  unless  you  stood  up. 

1807.  Do  the  windows  rise  and  fall? — There  are  only  two  windows  in  the  room  I could 
let  down,  but  I could  put  up  any. 

1808.  Was  not  the  ventilation  very  bad  the  day  I was  there  ? — There  were  two  windows  open. 

1809.  Is  the  air  of  the  place  usually  as  little  healthful  as  it  was  that  day  ? — It  is  not  a 
healthy  room ; it  is  very  damp  ; the  walls  are  not  good ; the  air  is  not  very  good  ; there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  money  expended  on  that  place. 

1810.  In  what  way? — With  regard  to  water-closets,  and  Bertridge’s  charity ; and  it  is 
not  much  the  better  of  it. 

1811  Then  there  is  a Bertridge’s  charity  ? — There  is  at  the  back  of  our  place ; I always 
called  it  the  back  alms-house. 

1812.  When  was  it  established? — I do  not  know. 

1813.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  cleanliness  of  your  boys — of  their  persons  ? — Whenever 
they  are  dirty  I always  punish  them  for  it. 

1814.  Do  you  consider  their  persons  were  sufficiently  clean  the  day  we  visited  the 
school  ? — Some  of  them  may  not  have  been — some  of  them  will  come  to  school  without 
washing  their  faces  and  hands,  and  I send  them  home. 

1815.  Was  it  not  disagreeable  to  be  near  some  of  the  children  that  day,  from  the  dirt  of 
their  persons  ? — Yes ; some  of  them  being  very  poor,  cannot  help  it. 

1816.  Do  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  make  the  children  under  your  charge  keep 
themselves  clean? — Yes,  and  I do  so  as  far  as  I can  ; one  particularly  has  but  a bib  or 
pinafore  that  covers  him,  his  skin  was  out  in  several  places. 

1817.  My  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  dress — it  applies  to  the  person- — the  want  of 
washing? — I always  speak  about  that  as  particularly  as  any  thing  connected  with  the  place. 

1818.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  consider  the  school-room  particularly  clean  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly so  ; it  ought  to  have  been  cleaned;  we  were  waiting  for  it  in  July  to  have  it  white- 
washed. 

1819.  Do  you  not  think  it  particularly  dirty  ? — The  walls  are. 

1820.  Are  not  the  walls  and  the  flooring  very  dirty? — The  flooring  could  not  be  clean 
after  a large  meeting  at  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  night. 

1821.  Was  the  flooring  clean  this  morning? — I dare  say  it  was  dirty;  a brush  would 
not  make  it  better  than  it  was  ; it  was  swept  that  morning ; it  might  want  to  be  washed. 

1822.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  hand  in  a list  of  the  mode  in  which  the  various  apartments  of 
the  Green  Coat  Hospital  are  occupied  ? — I put  that  down  in  a hurry  ; I did  not  intend  to 
show  it  to  you ; I intended  to  explain  it. 

1 823.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well ; you  return  four  apartments  occupied  by- 
yourself  ?— Yes. 

1824.  And  four  occupied  by  the  mistress  ? — Yes. 

1825 . And  three  occupied  by  the  infant  schoolmistress  ?— Yes. 

1826-  Two  by  the  library  ? — One  good  room  and  a closet ; I put  it  down  for  two. 

1827.  Are  there  any  books  in  the  “ library”  ? — There  are. 

1828.  What  kind  of  books? — Well,  I do  not  know — you  saw  them  there  that  day. 

1829.  Are  the  books  suited  for  children,  or  is  it  a library  of  another  class  ? — There  are 
some  there  suited  for  children;  it  is  called  the  Sunday  school  library ; they  are  given  out 
to  the  children,  but  the  others  are  not ; I never  saw  some  of  them  given  out  to  children. 

1830.  Would  they  be  suited  for  children  ?— I think  not. 

1831.  How  many  books  may  there  be  there  suited  for  children  ?— I couldnot  tell ; I do 
not  know  how  many  books  are  in  the  school  library. 

1832.  Is  it  a lending  library? — There  are  two  distinct  libraries  there — one  is  belonging 
to  the  R.ev.  Mr.  Coppin,  for  the  Sunday  school ; the  other  is  belonging  to  the  governors  or. 
trustees  of  the  institution. 

1833.  What  do  you  call  it  ? — It  is  called  the  library— that  room. 

1834.  Are  the  books  lent  out  from  it  to  the  children  or  any  other  persons  ?— Not  those 
belonging  to  the  trustees. 

1835.  They  are  for  the  trustees,  and  are  not  for  the  use  of  the  children? — Not  as  far  as 
I know. 

1836.  The  other  library  you  mention,  the  books  are  for  the  Sunday  school  ?— Yes. 

1837.  They  are  not  for  the  use  of  the  day  pupils  ?— They  get  them  if  they  wish. 

1838.  As  Sunday  school  pupils  ? — Yes.  , 

1839.  You  have  down  three  school-rooms— male,  female,  and  infant  schools  ?— Yes. 

1840.  Then  you  state  there  are  four  in  the  alms-house,  is  that  a part  of  the  ancient' 
charity?— I do  not  know;  I read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  says  there  should  be 
eighteen  decayed  house-keepers  there. 

1841.  Four  rooms  for  the  alms-house,  twenty-one,  and  sixteen  in  the  other,  making 
thirty-seven,  and  yon  have  seven— the  school-room  attached  ? — They  are  small  closets. 

1842.  In  all  there  would  be  forty-four  ?— Yes,  - 
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1843.  Are  those  seven  closets  attached  to  the  alms-house,  or  connected  with  the  school  ? Cork. 

—One  I have,  and  all  the  others  are  with  the  poor  people  in  the  alms-house  ; tliey  aie  Qreen  q0 at  [j0Spitai. 
very  small  rooms,  without  any  thing  in  them.  Mr.Riclinrd  Seavson. 

1844.  You  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  funds  ? No.  . e 

1845.  Could  you  suggest  any  thing  that  would  be  advantageous  for  the  improvement  ot 

your  school  ?— There  was  one  thing  I asked  often— the  desks  are  round  the  walls,  and 
where  I sit  the  backs  of  the  children  are  turned  to  me ; I asked  several  times  to  have  the 
desks  ranged  out  in  front,  that  I could  see  them,  and  I could  put  maps  down  the  walls 
where  the  desks  are  ; but  the  trustees  did  not  consider  it  necessary ; I would  consider  it 
a great  advantage  to  me  that  I could  see  all  the  boys.  , 

S184G.  That  each  child  would  be  under  your  eye?— Yes.  I must  go  down  from  where 
I am,  and  behind  every  one  of  them,  before  I could  see  what  they  would-be  do“S- 

1847.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  can  give  to  the  _ Commissioners,  the  effect  ot 

which  would  be  to  improve  the  school  either  as  to  instruction,  or  as  to  moral  training, 
or  as  to  cleanliness,  or  as  to  discipline  ?— Not  that  I think  of  at  present.  , , 

1848.  Have  you  ever  thought  on  the  subject?— I was  often  thinking  myself  what  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  them.  I often  tried  different  plans, 

different  boys  according  to  their  temper;  but  that  is  the  only  way  I thought  on  the  subje  . 

1849.  Was  your  consideration  merely  with  reference  to  individual  boys  • — *es. 

1850.  And  not  with  respect  to  what  would  be  beneficial  for  the  entire  school? 

When*  you  turned  your  attention  to  that  subject,  has  any  thing  occurred  to  you 
that  would  be  advantageous  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  schooi  as  to  mstruction 
There  are  many  other  things  I do;  for  instance,  every  Friday  there  is  a repetition  of  the 
lessons  for  the  week,  and  there  is  mental  calculation  I work  them  in  every  Frida) . 
have  them  for  a long  time  on  the  maps  on  Saturday.  . , 

1852.  But  there  are  other  matters  within  your  own  control.  The  trustees  do  not 

interfere  with  you  much  as  to  that  ?— Yes.  , „ . . , ,.  _ 

1853.  Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction 

in  the  school  that  does  not  depend  on  yourself: ?-  I do  not  think  there  is.  , 

1854.  Is  there  any  thing  you  could  suggest  as  to  the  improvement  ot  the  geneial 

moral  character  and  discipline  ?— I think  if  the  board  held  out  little  rewards  m many 
ways  it  would  encourage  the  children ; the  clothing,  once  a-year,  at  Christmas,  that 
encourages  them  to  attend  better.  At  Christmas  as  many  as  the  board  can  give  clothes 

t0  1855.1te  that  conditional  on  the  attendance  ?— Yes  ; but  I say  if  there  was  any  other 

little  thing  held  out  to  them  as  encouragement  in  their  studies. 

1856.  Do  you  think  that  giving  the  children  clothing  would  not  be  a sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  attend  regularly  ? — That  is  a great  stimulant.  ,, 

1857.  Is  it  insufficient?— I think  not;  there  are  some  very  idle ; some  require  others 

as  well  as  that.  . . _ , 0 T 

1858.  As  to  the  cure  of  idleness,  is  there  any  suggestion  you  could  make  /-No. 

1859.  Then  you  consider  the  giving  of  clothing  a sufficient  stimulant  and  encouragemen  , 
properly  used,  to  induce  them  to  attend  regularly  ? Yes. 

1860.  Does  it  produce  good  attendance  ?— It  does,  generally.  ' 

1861.  What  do  you  mean  by  generally?  What  is  the  limitation.  There  are  so  e 

nothing  would  induce  their  parents  to  make  them  attend  regularly ; they  keep  them  at 
home  every  second  day.  „ ,.  « <-r,  ,r 

1862.  Are  the  pupils  themselves,  as  far  as  you  know,  desirous  of  attending  < i ey 

of  their  parents  ?-That  is  what  I have  to  blame,  for 

an  1 8^4^ Tffien" what *y ou  desire  to  have,  as  to  assistance  or  encouragement,  is  something 
that  would  apply  to  the  parents  ?— Yes  ; but  I do  not  lmow  how  that  could  be  done 

1865.  If  the  clothes  were  withheld  from  those  who  did  not  attend  regriarlyjWOhldpQtgst 
be  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  them  ?-It  would  to  very  poor  parents*. ut  not  otters. 

1866.  Are  there  any  in  your  school  not  poor  ?-I  have  some  better  off  than  myself. 

There  are  some,  their  fathers  have  over  a pound  and  thirty  sin  lings  a-week, : and  some : mo re. 

I have  some,  their  fathers  are  engineers,  working  m foundries,  mi  the 

them  have  is  twenty-seven  shillings  a week  or  thirty  shillings. 

^im^m^Te^hens.—You  said  the  boys  were  examined  once  a year 

from  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  that  they  were  also  examined  by  t“e  ™eeSg 

When  did  the  trustees  last  examine  the  boys?— On  Wednesday.  Mi..  Lee  catechises 

l?68WVheIedicl  the7 trustees  last  examine  the  boys  as  to  their  progress:  in  education  ?— 

I could  not  tell ; it  is  but  a few  months  ago.  T + 

1869.  How  many  months  ago?— It  might  be  three  or  four ; I am  not  suie.  . 

1870.  How  often,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  have  the  trustees  examined  the  y 

—Three  or  four  times— different  ones— they  were  not  the  same  trustees.  pxamjned 

1871.  Am  I to  understand  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  trustees  have  examji 
the  boys  four  times  ?— About  three  or  four  times,  as  far  as  I can  recollect.- 

very  certain," but  it  is  only  cursorily;  they  come  in  and  walk  round.  . . within  the 

1872.  You  are  certain  that  they  did  not  examine  the  boys  beyond  four  times 

last  .twelve  months  ?— I think  not.  ’ ~0  2 
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1873.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  trustees  who  examined  the  hoys  ?■— The  dean,  I think 
did  it  twice. 


■ hour,  another  day  about  half 


1874.  How  long  did  he  remain? — One  day  about  i 
an  hour.  He  took  them  one  day,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  before  the  whole  board* 
and  had  them  examined  there.  Another  day  he  came  down  into  the  schoolroom. 

1875.  Did  the  dean  enter  in  any  book  the  result  of  his  examination  ? No. 

1870.  There  were  two  other  examinations  : who  were  the  trustees?— I think,  as  far  as 
I can  recollect,  I am  not  very  certain  which.  They  would  ask  some  little  questions.  It 
was  not  what  I would  call  an  examination  ; they  would  only  ask  some  of  the  boys  here 
and  there  a few  questions. 

1877.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  other  trustees  who  examined  the  boys  within  the  last 
twelve  months  ?— Mr.  Lester  I saw  examining  the  boys  within  the  last  six  months. 

1878.  How  long  did  he  remain  ? — I could  not  tell ; he  merely  walked  about,  and  asked 
some  questions. 

1879.  Was  it  a regular  examination  ?— No ; none  of  them  did  that. 

1880.  Was  it,  in  point  of  fact,  an  irregular  examination  ?— He  just  came  in,  and  went 
up  to  the  board ; went  about,  and  asked  two  or  three  boys. some  questions. 

1881.  Did  he  remain,  on  that  particular  occasion,  in  the  school  beyond  ten  minutes?— 
I think  he  did. 

1882..  How  long  ? About  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes.  I am  not  sure  as 
to  the  time ; but  I entered  in  the  book  that  he  was  there,  and  the  hour  he  came  in 

1883.  Have  you  that  book  in  court?— Yes ; I can  not  tell  whether  that  was  the  day  he 

examined.  J 

1884.  I want  to  keep  you  to  the  time  Mr.  Lester  examined  the  boys  ? — I could  not  tell  that 
• 18-85-  Did  hc  Jeave  any  record  of  the  results  of  his  examination  ?— No  ; none  of  them 
do  that  except  Mr.  Lee ; he  does  it  every  Wednesday. 

1886.  I want  to  keep  you  to  the  examinations  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Who  was 
the  other  trustee.  You  stated  four  examinations;  we  have  had  three  accounted  for— two 
by  the  Dean,  and  one  by  Mr.  Lester  ? — I can  not  tell  any  others. 

1887.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  any  trustees  visited  the  school  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dean,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Lester  ?— Several  visited  but 
not  to  examine.  Mr.  Popham  examined  for  some  time,  when  Mr.  Lee  was  away. 

1888.  Who  is  Mr.  Popham  ?— He  is  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

1889.  Is  he  one  of  the  trustees  ? — He  is. 

When  did  lie  examine  the  boys  ?— He  made  one  examination  on  the  13th  of  June 
T i-,1'.,  \onS  dld  he  remain  ? — I did  not  enter  it;  but  he  examined  at  two  o’clock 
I think  it  was  from  two  to  three. 

1892.  Have  you  any  report  of  it  ? — I have  here,  in  one  place,  where  he  examined  from 
two  till  a quarter  to  three. 

1893.  Was  it  a regular  examination  ?— Every  child  in  the  school  was  examined. 

1894.  In  what?— I was  not  there  when  he  was  examining,  but  I think  it  was  in  Scrip- 
ture  and  catechism,  parables  and  miracles. 

1895.  Religious  instruction  ? — I think  so. 

1890.  Nothing  but  that?— I think  not.  I was  in  another  room.  He  took  half  first 

and  another  half  after.  ' 

1.897.  I understand  that  there  have  been  but  three  examinations,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  of  these  boys,  apart  from  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

1898.  Two  by  the  dean,  and  one  by  Mr.  Lester  ? — I could  not  call  Mr.  Lester’s  an 

examination ; he  only  asked  a few  questions  here  and  there.  I do  not  call  anv  of  them 
an  exammation.  J 

1899.  Then  there  was  no  examination  by  Mr.  Lester  ? — I would  not  call  any  of  them  an 

examination.  J 

1900.  Then  you  had  no  examination  of  the  boys  within  the  last  twelve  months,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inspector  from  Dublin?— That  was  all.  The  dean  asked  a great 
many  questions,  but  it  was  not  a regular  examination. 

1901.  How  often  are  the  boys  catechised  ? — Once  a week. 

1902.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Lee. 

1903.  Who  is  he  ? — The  clergyman . 

1904.  Wlien  does  lie  come  to  catechise  the  bojs  ?—  Once  a meek  he  comes,  when  the 
church  service  is  done,  on  Wednesday. 

1905.  Every  week? — Yes. 

1906.  How  long  does  he  remain  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  down. 

1907.  Do  you  not  know  how  long  Mr.  Lee  remains,  on  an  average ?— Sometimes  an 
hour  and  an  hour  and  a-lialf ; sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less 

them0?'  VeT lttr61? ef  Oft  1'isits  ***  M 0TCry  for  the  of  catechising 

them  ?— Yes,  Mi  Lee  often  examined.  I now  recollect  he  heard  them  in  geography, 
grammar,  and  spelling,  and  the  lessons  of  the  week,  on  Friday.  fa  S • 

1909.  When  did  Mr.  Lee  do  that  last ; have  you  any  report" of  it  ? — I think  I have. 

I J10.  i)o  you  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  boys  ? — Sometimes 

1911.  In  what  manner  ?— Slapping  on  the  hand. 

1912.  With  what? — A cane. 

gg  them  A:l  *>“  I ever  give  them  is,  perhaps',  a few  slaps 

1914.  With  what  ? — The  same  cane. 

1915.  How  often  did  you  do  that  within  the  last  twelve  months  ?_I  could  not  tell. 
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1916.  How  often  within  the  last  fortnight? — As  far  as  I can  recollect,  I do  not 
think  I did  it  at  all.  It  is  only  for  very  bad  conduct — stone-throwing,  or  the  like  of  that, 
I do  it.  • 

1917.  Whenever  the  boys  throw  stones  do  you  flog  them? — I do  not  consider  that' 
flogging. 

1918.  What  is  striking  a boy  across  the  back? — I call  it  punishing  him;  I would  not 
count  it  flogging. 

1919.  What  is.flogging? — A severe  beating;  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  slaps  across  the  back. 

1920.  What  is  the  distinction  between  that  and  punishing  ? — It  is  all  the  same' thing; 
it  is  in  different  ways. 

1921.  Different  modes  of  expression? — Yes. 

1922.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  dress  being  removed, 
and  the  dress  being  on  ? — I never  removed  the  dress,  I never  took  any  thing  off  them. 
The  principal  way  1 punish  them  is  by  partly  disgracing  them ; that  is,  by  bringing  them 
up  before  the  whole  school. 

1923. 1 understood  you  to  say — perhaps  I misunderstood  you — that  the  clothes  are  given 
or  withheld  by  the  trustees  according  to  good  or  bad  attendance  at  the  school;  am  I right 
in  that  ? — Yes. 

1924.  Do  you  make  any  report  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  boys  ? — I take  every  boy 
when  he  comes  to  school  in  the  day,  there  is  a mark  put  to  his  name  that  he  is  in  attendance. 

1925.  Where  is  that  book? — It  is  in  the  roll. 

1926.  Where  is  the  roll  ? — In  the  school — that  just  tells  the  average  there  every  day. 

1927.  From  that  book  you  produced  you  merely  have  the  number  in  attendance  and  the 
number  absent,  it  does  not  specify  what  boy  is  present  or  absent?- — Yes. 

1928.  From  that  book  you  could  make  no  return  to  the  governors  ? — No. 

' 1929.  Do  you  keep  regularly  a school- roll,  showing  the  attendance  of  each  boy  ? — I do ; 
every  page  is  totted  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  governors  pick  out  the  highest 
numbers. 

1930.  You  hand  in  a list  of  the  trustees,  and  also  a statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apartments  are  occupied  ? — Yes,  and  I have  marked  the  trustees  that  are  notin  Cork — the 
pencil  marks  show  those  that  are  absent ; every  board  I summon  thirty  or  thirty-three, 
according  as  I know  they  are  in  town. 

Rev.  J ohn  Lee  sworn  and  examined. 

1931.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Green- Coat  Hospital? 
— Honorary  secretary  and  a trustee. 

1932.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  honorary  secretary? — About  a year  and  eight  months, 
I think. 

1933.  Have  you  any  books  or  documents  to  hand  in  ? — Yes,  I hand  in  the  minute-book, 
I hand  in  the  treasurer's  book,  and  I hand  in  the  book  stating  the  rental. 

1934.  Have  you  any  separate  accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  last  year? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  the  treasurer  has ; the  treasurer’s  books  contain  the  audited  accounts ; the 
accounts  are  audited  every  year,  in  January,  by  two  of  the  trustees.  • 

1935.  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  has  the  title  deeds  connected  with  the  charity? — Mr.  Long, 
the  treasurer ; the  deeds,  lease,  and  rental  are  here. 

William  Lontj,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1936.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  acted  as  treasurer? — Since  January,  1854,  a year 
last  January;  I have  but  one  account  to  close. 

1937.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  you  elected  in  January,  1854? — Yes,  either  in  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February. 

1938 . Chairman. — Were  you  a trustee  previous  to  your  election? — Yes. 

1939.  How  long? — I cannot  exactly  teil  you;  I was  trustee  in  1822,  in  virtue  of  office, 
being  warden  of  Shandon ; I was  some  years  after  warden  a second  time ; then  I was 
elected  a member  of  the  board,  permanently ; I was  two  years  by  virtue  of  being  warden 
of  Shandon ; I then  removed  into  the  parish,  but  some  years  previous  I was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Green  Coat  Board. 

1940.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  been  twenty  years  a trustee? — Not  a permanent  trustee, 
I think  not. 

1941.  How  long  have  you  been  a permanent  trustee? — I really  cannot  say. 

1942.  But  several  years  ? — Oh,  yes;  a good  many  years. 

1943.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  the  lease,  and  deeds,  and  rental  ? — Yes,  I have  them 
here,  as  I got  them  from  the  late  trustee,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee ; I produce  this  tin  box 
containing  the  documents. 

1944.  Have  you  any  list  showing  what  is  contained  in  tliatbox  ? — I do  not  think  Ihave, 
I rather  think  it  is  in  the  board  room,  the  aocount  kept  of  them. 

1945.  Could  you  procure  the  list  in  the  board-room  ? — I do  not  know  any  thing  of  it ; 
I do  not  know  whether  it  is  there. 

1946.  Did  you  ever  see  a list  of  the  deeds  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  did. 

1947.  Why  did  you  say  there  was  a list  ? — I do  not  doubt  there  is  a record  of  them ; I 
have  seen  some  record  of  the  different  grants;  I cannot  tell  you  where  I have  seen  it;  it 
is  in  one  of  the  books  in  the  room,  I think. 

1948.  Dr.  Andrews. — It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  that. 

1949.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  book  here? — No. 
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Cork.  1950.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  does  the  trust  property  lie  ?— In  Dublin. 

Green  Coat~Hospital.  195L  What  do  you  call  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situate? — In  Spring  Hill,  North 

William  Long,  Esg.'  Dublin  Union ; Jonathan  Alley  is  the  present  occupant ; our  lessee  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
he  has  it  reset  to  Jonathan  Alley. 

1952.  What  is  the  entire  rental? — £106  6s. 

1953.  How  do  you  make  up  the  balance — you  lay  out  annually  more  than  £106 — from 
what  source  does  the  residue  come  ? — I have  the  rent  of  the  North  Infirmary  House,  the 
building  at  the  lower  end  of  the  South  Burial  Ground. 

1954.  How  much  is  the  rent  of  that? — That  is  set  to  the  Corporation;  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  and  it  was  the  Green  Coat  School  built  the  Hospital. 

1955.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  place,  close  to  the  hospital? — £5  Irish. 

1956.  What  other  funds  have  you  ? — I have  eleven  ploughlands  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
4,500  acres. 

1957.  How  comes  it  they  are  not  returned  in  the  return  made  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 
They  produce  £ll  3s.  Id. 

1958.  [Rev.  Mr.  Lee. — They  are  returned.] 

1959.  There  is  a ground-rent  from  Dr.  Thomas  Richmond,  for  a lot  of  ground,  for  999 
years,  previous  to  the  1st  of  November,  1771 — £3  13s.  10^c?. 

. 1960.1  find  personal  property  and  ground-rent  mixed  up  in  this  return ; what  is  the 
total  annual  income  that  you  have  ? 

1961.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Commissioners  want  to  know  the  annual  amount  of  your 
income,  and  your  expenditure.  How  much  of  your  income  is  from  personal  property,  and 
how  much  from  real  property? — Our  income  is  £147  8s.  9c?. 

1962.  What  is  the  annual  amount  of  the  income  ? 

1963.  [Rev.  Mr.  Lee. — The  annual  amount  is  about  £145.] 

. 1964.  I want  the  precise  amount? — £147  8s.  9c?.,  less  by  whatever  is  lost  by  income- 
tax  now. 

1965.  Dr.  Andreivs. — I see  an  expenditure  of  £263  4s.  10|c?.,  from  what  source  does  the 
balance  come  ? — The  £100  you  see  below  was  funded — it  was  taken  out  last  year  because 
the  entire  of  the  establishment  wanted  a new  roof. 

1966.  Have  you  any  personal  property  at  all  now,  since  you  took  the  £100  out  of  the 
funds  ?- — None  at  all. 

1967.  That  £100  goes  to  swell  the  income  of  last  year  to  £285  ? — Yes. 

1968.  From  what  source. had  that  money  been  derived  that  was  so  applied? — I rather 
think  it  was  an  accumulation  of  the  different  balances  from  year  to  year. 

1969.  Do  your  books  show  that? — I think  they  will. 

1970.  The  books,  will  show  all  about  it? — I think  so ; the  expense  of  the  school  for  the 
year,  and  clothing,  was  £154. 

. 1971.  That  is  more  than  your  annual  income  ? — Yes. 

1972.  I see  you  paid  to  two  persons  named  Searson,  salaries? — I do  not  think  two 
persons ; there  was  a Mrs.  Searson,  who  was  schoolmistress ; she  has  left,  and  there  is 
another  in  her  place. 

1973.  Was  she  any.  relation  of  the  male  teacher  ? — She  was  his  wife,  and  remains  his 
wife  still. 

1974.  Is  she  gone  to  another  establishment? — She  is  gone  to  some  other  calling  of  her  own. 

1975.  Are  you  agent  as  well  as  treasurer  ? — Well,  I do  not  know;  I collect  most  of  the  rents. 

1976.  Is  there  any  arrear  ? — There  are  a good  many. 

1 97  7.  Have  you  a rental  that  would  show  exactly  how  you  stand  ?— Yes ; you  have  it  in 
that  book  before  you,  even  the  large  amount  of  property  in  ploughlands  ; I have  not  got 
the  rent  of  that  yet. 

1978.  Are  there  subscriptions  besides  the  ordinary  funds  ? — There  are  only  two  guinea 
subscriptions,  which  I get  from  Mr.  Cotter,  and  the  rector. 

1979.  Is  it  a guinea  each  ? — Yes ; there  used  to  be  a good  many  more,  and  I think  we 
will  have  to  apply  to  such  a resource  again,  for  the  building  is  old  and  wants  repairs. 

1980.  I see  one  of  the  auditors  appointed  is  Mr.  M'Cormick? — Yes ; he  is  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  clergyman  of  St.  Mary’s  parish. 

198).  What  is  the  other  gentleman’s  name  ? — Mr.  Austen,  I think.. 

1982.  The  auditing  of  the  account  is  down  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  January ; are  the 
persons  selected  to  act  as  auditors  trustees  ? — Yes  ; they  are  appointed  by  the  board,  and 
in  the  board-room  the  vouchers  are  checked. 

1983.  Mr.  Stephens. — I should  be  obliged  to  you  to  give  me  all  the  papers  between  1700 
and  1720- — all.  those  immediately  preceding  the  act  of  incorporation  ? — I really  do  not 
know -what  papers  I have  at  all,  I never  went  through  them. 

Rav.  John  Lee.  The  Rev.  John  Lee  further  examined. 

1984.  1 hand  in  a document  under  date  of*1720. 

lOSS.  Mr.  Stephens — Was  there  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  4th  of  George  the  First 
in  respect  of  this  school? — Yes. 

1986.  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  Act? — I do  not  know;  the  only  Act  I have  is 
hne  of  the  4th  of  George  the  First.  I hand  it  in. 

1987.  Under  that  you  have  been  constituted  a Corporation  ? — Yes. 

1988.  Can  you  acquaint  me  why  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is  not  a trustee? — I cannot  say. 

1989.  Why  is  not  Lord  Barrymore  a trustee  ? — I cannot  say;  the  Marquess  of  Kildare, 
I see,  is  a trustee. 
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1990.  [The  Marquess  of  Kildare  signifies  his  dissent.]  Cons. 

1991.  Have  you  any  record  showing  the  amount  of  income  in  1717  ? — I am  not  aware.  r~~t~Hos  itai 

1992.  Have  you  any  ground  that  will  answer  this  description: — “Several  buildings,  Leef"  ° ' 

with  the  ground  belonging  thereto,  containing  in  length  from  north  to  south,  120  feet; 

and  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  100  feet;  bounded  on  the  east  with  a row  of. elm  trees; 
on  the  north  with  a stone  quarry ; on  the  west  with  a row  of  lime  trees  ; and  on  the  south 
with  another  row  of  lime  trees,  in  front  of  said  building  ” ? — I should  say  that  was  the 
institution  itself — what  is  contained  within  the  wings  of  the  institution — I should  say  that 
is  the  ground. 

1993.  Are  there  no  trees  there  ? — Oh,  no. 

1994.  [Mr.  Richard  Searson. — There  are  signs  of  a quarry.] 

1995.  What  has  become  of  the  quarry  ? — There  are  houses  built  on  the  rocks  round  it; 
it  is  called  “ The  Rock.” 

1996.  Does  it  belong  to  the  charity  ? — No,  but  it  is  quite  close  to  it.] 

1997.  In  this  book,  handed  in  by  you,  I find  there  are  twenty-nine  rooms  mentioned  ? 

—Yes. 

1998.  Of  such  rooms,  twenty-one  appear  to  be  occupied  by  poor  females  ? — Yes. 

1999.  Except  those  occupied  for  the  schoolrooms,  by  the  master,  and  by  the  two  school- 
mistresses, all  the  rest  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  poor  females  ? — Yes. 

2000.  By  whom  are  those  apartments  given  to  those  poor  females  ? — By  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

2001.  From  what  class  are  they  selected  ? — From  the  very  poorest  class. 

2002.  Are  they  all  Protestants  ? — All  Protestants. 

2003.  Can  you  state  how  long  those  apartments  have  been  occupied  by  those  poor 
females  ? — I see  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  very  first  it  was  ordered  they  should 
be  occupied  by  poor  females ; I suppose  from  that  time  they  continued  to  be  occupied 
from  time  to  time. 

2004.  How  many  poor  females  are  there  there  ? — There  are  forty-three  individuals  in 
the  house  ; I do  not  exactly  know  the  number  of  females. 

2005.  Was  it  always  intended  that  all  the  rooms,  except  those  occupied  by  the  master 
and  mistresses,  and  for  the  schoolroom,  should  be  occupied  by  poor  females  ? — I should 
say  so. 

2006.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  property  that  originally  belonged  to 
this  trust  being  withdrawn  to  another  purpose  ? — Yes,  I heard  the  graveyard,  beside  the 
establishment,  originally  belonged  to  it. 

2007.  Is  there  any  other  portion  of  the  property  withdrawn  from  the  original  trust  ? — ; 

I am  not  aware. 

2008.  How  long  is  it  since  that  portion  was  used  for  a graveyard  ?- — I could  not  tell. 

2009.  There  is  an  old  burial-ground  attached  ; has  it  been  added  to  that? — Yes. 

2010.  Chairman. — Do  any  burials  take  place  in  that  ground  ?— No,  very  few  now  ; there 
were  a great  many  formerly ; they  used  to  bury  the  soldiers  there  formerly,  but  very  few 
are  buried  there  now. 

2011.  How  long  is  it  since  a burial  took  place  ? — There  was  a burial  there  the  other 
day;  they  buried  a man  on  last  Wednesday  in  it. 

2012.  Who  receives  the  burial-fees  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Connor,  the  rector. 

2013.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  that  house  that 
there  should  be  burials  there  ? — I think  so ; and  to  the  infirmary  it  must  be. 

2014.  Dr.  Andrews — Have  you  any  document  that  would  show  how  this  was  originally 
used ; whether  there  were  boarders  originally  in  the  establishment ; any  old  books  ? — -No. 

2015..  Because  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  these  : — “ In  which  hospital  100 
poor  children  of  both  sexes  are  already  placed  and  educated.”  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
old  books  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  the  word  placed  meant  that  they  were  boarded  ? 

— No  ; I should  say  that  the  income  would  never  be  sufficient  for  boarding  the  pupils. 

2016.  That  would  depend upon  whether  the  leases  were  made  before  1717  or  since; 
and  whether  the  property  has  been  injured  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  leased. 

And  the  leases — the  old  leases — are  they  perpetuity  leases  ? — I never  looked  at  the  leases,' 
indeed  ; I gave  the  box  as  I found  it,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  new  treasurer. 

2017.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Report  of  1809-12  states: — “The  income  now  amounts  alto- 
gether to  £134  Is.  6 d. ; part  of  the  income  of  this  endowment  arises  from  lands,  which 
will  soon  be  very  considerable.”  That  was  in  1809  ; are  you  aware  of  any  leases  having 
been  granted  since  1809  ? — Oh,  yes  : that  lease  to  Jonathan  Alley  was  granted  since  1809. 

I recollect  my  father  going  to  Dublin  about  leasing  that  property ; I think  the  property, 
was  increased  at  that  time. 

2018.  We  have  the  income  in  1809  at  £134  ; now  we  have  it  only  at  £147  ? — But  there 
were  annual  subscriptions  in  1809  that  are  not  now  at  all. 

2019.  Dr.  Andrews -Could  you  suggest  any  improvement  that  would  put  these  schools 

on  a better  foundation  ? 

2020.  Mr.  Stephens. — -Is  there  no  person  connected  with  the  charity  who  can  give  us  the 
slightest  information  about  these  documents,  except  “ that  they  are  contained  in  that. tin 
box” ; are  we  to  take  that  as  an  answer  ? — Yes. 

2021.  Do  the  . lands  in  your  possession  correspond  with  the  description  contained  in 
the  Act  of  the  4th  of  George  the  First  ? — I will  send  the  Act. 

2022.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  from  your  records  respecting  the  circumstances., 
under -which,  a lease  between  the  trustees  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  on  the  one  part, 
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and  Arthur  Gamble  Lewis,  on  the  other  part,  bearing  date  the  16th  October,  1837,  was 
executed  ? — I cannot. 

2023.  It  is  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years  ; do  you  know  any  thing  about  it? — No. 

2024.  Dr.  Andrews — The  Mayor  of  Cork  says,  the  Corporation  solicitor  will  assist  in 
making  out  a list  or  schedule  of  the  deeds  and  leases. 

2025.  Mr.  Stephens. — Let  the  Commissioners  have  copies  of  all  the  instruments  relating 
to  the  charity  and  its  property,  more  especially  those  from  1700  to  1720. 

2026.  fit  is  ordered  by.  the  Court  that  the  tin  box,  containing  the  deeds  and  documents, 
‘which  had  been  produced,  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  retained  by  the  witness.] 

2027.  Dr.  Andrews. — I do  not  think  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  these  schools  as  they  are 
at  present ; could  you  give  any  suggestion  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  boys,  their 
cleanliness,  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the  system  of  instruction.  The  buildings  are  in 
a bad  state?  With  regard  to  the  buildings,  the  trustees  do  not  conceive  they  have  money 
enough  in  hands  to  repair  them;  they  are  in  a shocking  state  of  repair  ; the  wood-work  of 
the  building  is  very  bad,  and  I am  sure  that  when  they  have  funds  they  will  repair  them. 

2028..  If  there  was  a system  of  instruction  there  that  persons  estimated  highly,  could 
not  a private  subscription  be  obtained,  to  put  the  buildings  in  proper  repair  ?—  1 am  certain 
there  would. 

2020.  Can  you,  therefore,  make  any  suggestion  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  school.  If  you  have  not  thought  on  the  subject,  be 
good  enough  to  think  on  it,  and  forward  j’our  suggestions  ? — Yes. 

2030.  Chairman. — Are  the  persons  now  occupying  the  alms-house  decayed  housekeepers  ? 
— I think  the  great  majority  of  them  are  old  women. 

2031.  Mr.  Stephens. — An  old  woman  may  be  a decayed  housekeeper? — She  may  ; but  I 
am  not  aware  whether  they  kept  houses ; I should  say  they  should  be  more  properly 
called  decayed  room-keepers  ; I do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  kept  a house. 


Moses  Deane's  Moses  Deane's  Endowment — St.  Nicholas’  School. 

Si.SZ“s7w.  ..  Secretary.-  Li  connexion  with  th^  school  of  Moses  Deane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Documentary  „®re  are  tkrce. ot  , schools  arising  out  of  the  same  endowment,  one  in  the  parish  of  St- 
Evidence.  mother  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s.  There  should  be  an  endowment  for  another 

at  Christ  Church,  but  it  is  not  in  operation.  Part  of  the  information  before  the  Commis- 
sioners relates  to  all  the  schools,  and  part  relates  to  each  particular  school.  I propose" 
with  regard  to  the  first,  to  read  one  or  two  general  passages  relating  to  the  schools,  and 
then  to  take  up  the  particular  school  of  St.  Nicholas. 

2033.  The  first  information  as  to  Moses  Deane’s  schools  is  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807-12,  page  304,  they  state “ Moses  Deane 
Esq  m the  year  1726,  left  a concern  in  Cockpit-lane,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  worth  about 
LI 36  yearly,  with  directions  that  the  said  yearly  rent  should  be  put  to  interest  for  the 
purposes  (inter  alia)  of  raising  the  sum  of  £1,200  each,  for  the  support  of  four  schools  in 
the  city  of  Cork  for  educating  and  clothing  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  in  each  school. 
ihe  interest  of  the  charity  in  the  concerns  in  Cockpit-lane  has  expired  about  ten  years  since 
lliere  lias  been  but  one  school  established,  which  is  in  St.  Peter’s  parish  Mr  'Trench  of 
Marino  the  representative  of  the  family,  some  years  ago  paid,  as  we  are  informed,  into  the' 
hands  of  the  rector  of  St.  Nicholas’  parish  £1,200,  which  is  now  in  the  funds,  and  has 
accumulated  to  .£2,,o0.  The  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  have 
not  received  their  proportions,  and  have  lately  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  for  their  interference.” 

2034.  I he  next  information  is  contained  in  a statementfrom  the  Commissioners  of  Chari  table 
Donations  and  Bequests,  of  the  measures  adopted  by  them  for  the  recovery  of  property  for 
charitable  purposes  m Ireland,  and  the  result  of  such  proceedings,  for  ten  years  This  return, 
bears  date  1824.  They  state  “Moses  Deane,  Esq.,  of  Cork,'  bequeathed  various  sums  to 
charities,  and  among  others  the  sum  of  £1,200  for  clothing  and  schooling  children  of  St. 

^.01'k'  Tbs  sum  was  paid,  and  by  accumulation  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£4,000,  and  remained  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  The  Commissioners  interfered  as  to 
this  chanty,  and  had  this  money,  with  some  interest  thereon,  vested  in  three  and  a-halfner 
cents. , and  transferred  to  them  for  the  use  of  the  charity,  the  interest,  thereof  to  be  regularly 
applied.  The  rector  agreed l to  this,  and  there  now  remains  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  i'n  three 
and  a-lialf  per  cents.,  £6,109  15s. 

2035  The  next  document  bom  which  I read  is  the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  relating 
to  charities  in Cork,  Report  of  1833,  page  54:— “A  person  of  the  name  of  Moses  Deane,  by 
held  f e:Un!S  dateftllc  3rd  of  October,  1726,  devised  the  rents  of  certain  premises  which  lie 
held  foi  a term  of  years  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Common  Speaker,  and  the  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  together  with  the  rectors  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Maiy  Shandon,  and  Christ  Church,  in  trust,  to  permit  the  rents  to  accumulate,  and  when 
1 t0  a of  £P°0,  that  such  sum  should  be  laid  out  in  lands  in  the  county 
of  Coik,  and  the  rents  thereof  should  be  applied  in  the  schooling  and  clothing  of  twenty 
boys  and  twenty  maids  whose  parents  were  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  who  were  not  able  to 
support  them.  A like  direction  was  given  as  to  each  of  the  other  parishes  above  mentioned, 
successively,  as  the  rents  should  accumulate  to  the  sum  of  £1,200.  Some  disputes  arose  with 
SVFSS  °f  -ei  T * !°r’  and  ,Tdl  ° - ?ie  rent  was  - misapplied.  Two  sums,  however, 

Of  £’  f paS  M tIieofe  tlle  &am!ies  of  St-  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  £800  out 

of  the  £1,200  foi  St.  Mary  Shandon.  The  lease  of  the  premises  then  expired,  and  nothing ; 
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more  was  paid  out  of  them.  The  sums  which  were  paid  have  been  partly  applied  in  estab- 
lishing schools  in  the  respective  parishes.  The  £1,200  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  has  accumulated  to  £5,000,  and  the  £800  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  has,  by  subscrip- 
tion and  a legacy,  been  increased  to  £1,900.” 

2036.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction,  made  1835,  page  115-16.  It  states : — “ A male  school — A bequest  from  the  late 
Moses  Deane  of  about  £189  14.?.  10c/.  per  annum,  vested  in  trustees,  to  support  this,  and  two 
following  schools.  Number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  the  male  school,  76 ; thirty  boys  and 
twenty-five  girls  are  clothed ; average  daily  attendance  of  boys,  55,  but  increasing ; kind  of 
instruction — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  book-keeping,'  mathematics,  Scriptures, 
and  Church  catechism.  Female  school  under  the  same  endowment — male  pupils,  2; 
females,  62;  kind  of  instruction — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Scriptures,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, Church  catechism,  needlework.  In  the  infant  school,  fifty-two  boys  and  fifty- 
two  girls.” 

2037.  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Chai’itable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland,  made  in  1848.  I read  from  a schedule 
showing  for  what  trusts  the  Government  stocks  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  are  held: — “Name  of  testator,  Moses  Deane; 
charity,  St.  Nicholas,  Cork  (Poor);  Government  three  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  stock, 
£5,559  17s.  8<7.”  The  Commissioners  of  Bequests,  in  making  the  return  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  endowments  for  schools,  have  not  mentioned  this  endowment  of  Moses  Deane’s 
for  the  St.  Nicholas’  parish;  but  the  trustees  of  the  school  state  they  receive  the  monies  from 
the  Bequests’  Commissioners.  What  accounts  for  the  matter  is  that  in  this  tabular  return 
it  is  mentioned  as  a trust  for  the  poor,  and  not  for  education.  A circular  was  addressed  to 
the  trustees  and  the  master,  and  returns  have  been  received.  [The  returns  are  read.] 


Moses  Deane's 
Endowment — 

•8/.  Nicholas'  School. 

Documentary 

Evidence. 


Rev.  Nicholas  Collhurst  Dunscombe  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  >rlclloln8  Co]. 

2038.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  trustee  of  this  charity  of  St.  Nicholas? — thui&t  Dunscombe- 
Nearly  two  years  ; I was  appointed  to  the  rectory  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  1853— not 

quite  two  years. 

2039.  Have  you  any  books  or  documents  to  hand  in  ? — I have  them  all  here. 

2040.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  ? — I produce  an  account 
book,  and  I hand  in  an  abstract  of  the  last  year’s  accounts. 

2041.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  receipts  for  the  last  year? — £166  16, v. 

2042.  That  is  your  annual  income? — Yes,  now,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  from 
three  and  a-quarter  to  three  per  cent. 

2043.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure  ? — £195  12s. 

2044.  The  expenditure  being  greater,  than  the  income,  how  do  you  meet  the  deficiency? 

— When  the  funds  went  short,  I advanced  myself  till  I got  the  half  year’s  payment. 

2045.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  offices  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  charity? — I am 
trustee  and  treasurer. 

2046.  Do  the  board  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings  ? — We  meet  every  Tuesday,  and 
examine  into  the  state  of  each  school ; the  master  and  mistress  send  in  their  books,  and 
there  is  a committee  that  assists  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  in  inspecting  the  school  and 
looking  to  it.  On  entering  the  parish  I found  I required  lay  agency  to  help  me ; and  having 
found  that  so  useful  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  when  I was  curate  of  it,  I adopted  it  immediately 
on  being  appointed  to  St.  Nicholas.  I called  on  the  laymen  to  help  me  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  the  committee  meet  weekly,  of  which  these  are  the  minutes.  [Hands  in 
the  minute  book.] 

2047.  How  are  the  pupils  admitted? — The  master  tells  me  such  a boy  wishes  to  get  in— 
we  admit  him. 

2048;  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  before  he  is  admitted? — If  he  is  a poor  boy  belono-ino-  to 
the  parish  we  make  no  further  inquiry. 

2049.  Does  that  duty  devolve  on  you,  or  the  committee  with  you? — On  the  committee. 

Those  who  are  candidates  do  not  come  before  the  committee : the  master  admits.  When  there 
is  a candidate  for  admission,  he  comes  to  me : I take  him  to  the  master,  and  he  is  admitted. 

2050.  It  is  by  you  they  are  admitted — Yes. 

2051.  Who  audits  the  accounts  ? — There  is  one  audited  by  the  churchwarden,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Ballard. 

2052.  What  class  of  accounts  is  audited  by  the  churchwarden  ? — Mr.  Newman  is  his  name. 

2053.  Is  it  a different  account  that  is  audited  by  him? — No;  the  entire  account  of  the 
school— the  whole  expenditure  of  the  school  is  contained  in  that  book. 

^054.  When  you  say  that  one  account  is  audited  by  the  churchwarden,  and  another  by 
Mr.  Ballard,  you  mean  they  are  the  same?— Yes,  they  are  identically  the  same. 

2055.  Is  it  the  entire  account  of  the  school  that  is  audited  by  one  gentleman  up  to  one 
period,  and  to  a subsequent  period  by  another? — Yes. 

2056. -  For  instance,  Mr.  Newman  audited  up  to  January,  1855,  and  Mr.  Ballard  audited 
the  half-year  since? — Yes. 

2057.  Do  your  books  show  the  application  of  the  entire  funrl  ?_They  do ; every  farthing. 

2058.  How  is  the  clothing  for  the  children  procured? — At  the  meetings  of  the  committee  ; 
there  was  one  appointed  the  last  time  to  discover  where  the  cheapest  and  best  materials 
could  be  got ; and  he  undertook  that,  and  reported  to  the  committee,  and  then  we  provided  a 
tailor  to  make  all  the  suits. 

P 
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2059.  Did  yo(u  advertise  for  contracts  to  supply  the  clothing  ? — No,  we  have  not  done  that. 

2060.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  system  to  advertise  to  supply  clothing  to  the 
children  ? — I think  that  is  a good  suggestion — I think  it  would. 

2061.  For  what  purpose  are  your  funds  applied— you  have  a right  to  clothe  and  educate? 
—Yes. 

2062.  Are  there  any  other  purposes  to  which  your  funds  are  applied? — We  pay  the  rent  of' 
premises,  £30  a-year. 

2063.  Any  thing  else? — And  the  infants’  school,  up  to  a very  late  period,  was  paid  out  of 
it.  The  salary  of  the  mistress  was  paid  out  of  it  till  last  January ; and  since  that  I thought 
it  right  to  support  the  infant  school  by  parochial  means,  and  I let  all  the  funds  go  to  the 
design  of  the  testator. 

2064.  Does  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school  obtain  no  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  ? 
— Not  at  present. 

2065.  When  was  that  discontinued? — Since  January. 

2066.  What  is  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school? — Eliza  Dartnell. 

2067.  Is  she  connected  with  any  of  the  other  teachers? — I cannot  say  she  is. 

2068.  What  number  of  pupils  has  she? — She  has  between  sixty  and  seventy  on  the  roll, 
and  the  attendance,  when  there  is  not  sickness  or  inclemency  to  interfere,  the  attendance  is 
about  sixty.  My  reason  for  not  paying  the  infant  schoolmistress  out  of  the  charity  fund 
was,  to  have  as  much  of  the  fund  as  possible  to  provide  the  best  possible  requisites,  and  to 
have  a sum  for  repairs. 

2069.  Chairman. — How  often  is  the  male  school  visited  by  a clergyman? — There  is  a 
catechetical  examination  every  Saturday  by  one  of  the  clergy,  and  you  will  find  by  the 
report  book  that  the  clergy  visit  it  very  frequently.  Our  names  are  taken  down  each  time 
that  we  visit. 

2070.  Have  you  that  report  book  here  ? — Yes.  [The  report  book  is  produced.] 

2071.  Is  this  school  visited  almost  every  day  by  a clergyman? — I would  not  go  so  far  as 
that. 

2072.  Almost? — Very  frequently,  I would  say,  my  lord. 

2073.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  visit,  on  an  average,  about  four  times  a week? — Between  all. 
the  clergy,  I think  so.  The  book  speaks  for  itself. 

2074.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  system  of  clergymen  frequently  visiting  the  schools  of  a 
parish  is  one  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  pupils? — No  school  can  get  on  without  it; 
I have  always  found  it  to  be  so,  both  here  and  in  England. 

2075.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  schools  to  which  you  allude 
are  cleaner  and  better  regulated  than  the  majority  of  schools  ? — It  would  be  an  indirect  testi- 
mony for  clerical  interference  to  say  so,  but  it  helps  greatly  to  it. 

2076.  Chairman. — By  whom  are  the  books  supplied  to  these  schools? — The  master,  on 
every  Tuesday,  sends  us  in  papers  of  what  is  wanted,  and  the  committee  read  these.  I 
will  just  give  a specimen : — I produce  papers  sent  in  by  the  master  to  the  trustees.  The 
master  sends  over  whatever  books  are  required  to  the  committee,  who  pass  that ; and  I give 
an  order  for  the  books,  which  are  provided  in  Cork. 

2077.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  school  in  Cork  where  the  Protestant  clergy  attend  to 
pupils  so  sedulously  as  they  do  your  schools? — I cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  for  I do 
not  go  to  other  schools. 

2078.  I wish  to  mention,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  state  of  the  school,  and  particulai’ly  gratified  at  the  frequent  attendance  in 
the  schools. 

2079-  Mr.  Stephens — It  is  very  creditable  to  the  place. — I should  attribute  the  efficient 
state  of  the  school  to  the  selection  made  of  the  master.  We  advertised  widely. 

2080.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a considerable  advantage,  when  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  office 
of  schoolmaster,  that  public  notice  should  be  given  of  it? — As  widely  as  possible. 

2081.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience? — Yes. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton.  Mr.  John  Hamilton  sworn  and  examined. 

2082.  Chairman — How  long  have  you  been  master? — I have  been  master  of  the  school, 
since  the  25th  September,  1854. 

2083.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunscombe. 

2084.  How  many  children  on  the  roll  ? — There  are  fifty-eight  at  present. 

2085.  What  is  the  average  attendance  ? — The  average  for  the  present  week,  forty-one ; for 
last  week,  forty ; for  the  week  previous,  thirty-nine;  sometimes  above  forty. 

2086.  What  is  your  salary  ?- — Thirty-eight  pounds  per  annum. 

2087.  Do  the  boys  wear  the  school  clothes  in  the  week  ?— No ; they  Wear  their  clothes  on 
Sundays ; there  is  a press,  well  secured,  in  which  I keep  the  clothes  during  the  week.  On 
Saturday  the  list  is  called  over,  and  the  boys  are  delivered  their  clothing ; they  are  supposed 
to  return  them  on  the  Monday  following. 

2088.  Do  any  laymen  inspect  your  school? — The  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  attends,  I believe,  annually.  He  came  there  during  my  time  once,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  and  afterwards  on  the  25th  of  July.  No  laymen  belonging  to  the  city  of  Cork 
make  a formal  examination  of  the  school.  They  come  in  to  see  us — they  are  delighted  to 
see  us  at  work.  They  occasionally  ask  a few  questions,  but  do  not  make  any  formal 
examination. 

2089.  Do  they  visit  the  school  frequently  ? — I cannot  give  you  a definite  answer ; they  have 
no  stated  periods ; they  come  in  occasionally. 


Cork. 

Moses  Deane's 
Endowment — 

St.  Nicholas’  School. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Col- 
thurst  Dunscombe. 
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Rev.  Nicholas  Colthurst  Dunscombe  further  examined.  Cork. 

2090.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a very  considerable  advantage  to  all  Moses  Deanes 

the  poor  school-boys  in  this  city  if  they  could  have  recourse  to  public  baths  ? — I do ; it  is  xlIolaT‘selioo[. 

known  I tried  to  induce  them  to  do  it ; I visited  ragged  schools  at  Liverpool  and  other  Kev  Ki(.llolas  q0i_ 
places.  The  children  themselves  seem  to  be  well  pleased  with  cleanliness ; I fully  approve  thurst  Dunscombe. 
of  that — I think  it  would  be  most  important. 

2091.  You  would  not  consider  it  objectionable  to  have  it  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
school  ? — I think  it  would  be  a decided  advantage,  from  all  I have  seen  of  them.  There  are 
no  baths  in  Cork. 


General  State  of  Education.  General  State  of 

Education. 

2092.  Secretary. — The  only  other  communication  received  by  the  Commissioners  was  from 
Dr.  Bullen.  He  wishes  to  make  a statement  with  regard  to  education  in  general. 

Denis  Brennan  Bullen,  m.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2093.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  at  present  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institution? — J®8*11 
I am  Vice-President,  and  am  also  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  Queen’s 

» College.  _ _ ■ 

2094.  Were  you  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835  ?— 

I was. 

2095.  Did  you  give  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  academical  education 
in  Ireland? — 1 gave  the  details  of  a system  of  academical  education,  which  were  set  forth 
and  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 

. Parliament. 

2096.  Did  you  also  give  a suggestion  with  regard  to  a statute  for  regulating  foundation 
schools  ? — I did.  The  result  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  a suggestion  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a system  of  national  education  should  be  established 
in  Ireland  by  statutes ; and  the  heads  of  bills  were  framed  on  the  evidence  laid  before  that 
Committee,  which  subdivided  national  education  into  four  distinct  parts,  those  parts  to  be 
the  subject  of  distinct  enactments.  These  proposed  measures  were — first,  a bill  dissolving  the 
present  Board  of  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the  management  of  diocesan,  royal,  and 
ether  schools  of  public  foundation,  and  constituting  a Board  of  National  Education  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  Parliamentary  Report;  the  second  was  a bill  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  elementary  education  in  Ireland ; the  third  was  a bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  academic,  collegiate,  and  professional  education  in  Ireland; 
the  fourth  was  a bill  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, museums,  libraries,  or  of  subsidiary  education  in  Ireland.  These  Avere  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report,  and  the  measures  for  giving  them  effect  were  founded,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  the  suggestions  I put  before  the  Committee. 

2097.  How  many  of  those  suggestions  Avere  adopted  ? — The  third  and  fourth  suggestions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  introduction  of  statutes.  The  third  suggestion  has  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  statute  called  the  Colleges  Act,  which  was  brought  in  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel — the  -8th  and  9th  Vic.,  cap.  66,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1845. 

2098.  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposed  system  not  being 
carried  out? — The  system  of  academical  education  suggested  by  this  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee,  AA'as  to  divide  academical  education  into  tAvo  departments ; the  first  department 
to  consist  of  county  academies,  in  which  intermediate  education,  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  universities  should  be  supplied.  The.  second  department  Avas  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  colleges,  which  should  form  a national  university.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  the  second  division  of  the  scheme  first,  and  founded  the  Queen’s  University. 

But  no  parliamentary  movement  has 'been  made  .with  .regard  to  the  intermediate  portion, of 

- the  system— that  is,  providing  county  academies  or  intermediate  schools,  where  preliminary 
education  should  be  secured  to  the  youth  of  Ireland,  previous  to  sending  them  to  the  univer- 
sities or  higher  schools. 

2099.  What  lias  been  the  consequence  of  commencing  Avith  the  advanced  part  of  academical 
education;  has  it  seriously  interfered  Avith  the  success  of  the  collegiate  system?. — From  ipy 

..  own  observation  of  working  the  new  university  system,  without  having  provided  inter- 
mediate education,  I consider  that  commencing  with  the  more  advanced  institutions  lias 
been  injurious  to  the  progress  of  education  in  Ireland. 

2100.  Mr.  Stephens — What  number  of  boys  receive  a classical  and  commercial  education 
in  Cork?— I could  not  tell. 

2101.  Is  education  generally  deficient  in  quality?— The  education  given  in  the  city -of 
Cork  is  a good -commercial  education;  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the  day  schools  goes,  the 
city  is  favoured  in  that  respect;  but  then  it  supplies  but  a limited  portion  of  the  students. 

As  well  as  I can  judge  of  the  acquirements  of  the  young  men  who  come  from  a distance  .to 
our  college,  the  intermediate  education  is  very  defective  throughout  the  country.  To  give 
an  instance — out  of  thirty  students  that  presented-  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  copi- 
mencement  of  last  academical  session,  eleven  were  rejected  for  not  being  able  to  ansAyer 
the  matriculation  examination.  . 

P 2 
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Cork.  . 2102.  Is  the  imperfect  education  of  boys  in  the  schools  to  which  yon  have  alluded  alleged 

— - as  a reason  why  parents  send  them  to  be  educated  elsewhere  ? — There  is  great  dissatis- 

Gt Edition  faction  felt  by  parents,  after  boys  have  been  a year  or  so  at  school;  and  most  of  the 

Denis  Brennan  boys  of  the  middle  class  are  sent  out  of  Cork,  the  better  class  to  England,  some  to  Tullamore, 
Bullen,  m.d.  other  students  to  Clongowes-wood,  but  there  is  no  large  boarding-school  for  intermediate 

education.  Mr.  Herbert  is  establishing  a large  hoarding-school : but  except  his,  there  is  a 
great  want  of  boarding-schools  in  Cork,  and  in  the  county  Cork. 

° 2103.  Is  it  a fact  that  many  parents  in  Cork  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

2104.  Why? — Because  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  of  intermediate  education 
here — I should  presume  that  is  the  reason. 

2105.  You  stated  you  were  connected  with  the  Queen’s  College  in  Cork? — I am. 

2106.  What  in  general  are  the  professions  or  employments  of  those  educated  in  the  Queen’s 
College? — Engineering,  medicine,  and  the  various  pursuits  of  society.  In  consequence  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  state  being  thrown  open  for  competitive  examination,  the  students 
are  studying  -with  great  zeal ; as  they  look  forward  to  employment  in  India,,  and  die  several 
departments  of  public  service. 

2107.  Is  the  medical  profession  overstocked  in  Cork? — The  numbers  that  have  gone  into  the 
public  service  within  the  last  few  years  from  Cork  have  reduced  the  number  of  men  practising 
in  Cork  considerably.  The  demand  for  the  medical  service  now  is  immense,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  emigration,  and  steam  navigation — the  large 
steamers  must  have  medical  men ; as  fast  as  we  can  rear  young  men,  they  are  drawn  off  into 
these  different  channels. 

2108.  Are  the  other  learned  professions  overstocked? — I think  the  number  of  professional 
men  diminished  since  1848. 

2109.  Is  there  not  some  ground  for  saying,  there  is  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
university  education  in  Ireland  ? — I never  heard  that  complaint ; we  had  only  one  university 
in  Ireland  till  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  that  was  an  exclusive  uni- 
versity, from  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
excluded ; they  were  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the  college,  but  they  could  take  no  part  in 
the  professorial  or  fellowship  situations. 

2110.  What  is  the  kind  of  instruction  most  needed  in  Ireland? — Practical  instruction — 
instruction  that  will  develop  engineering  and  professional  talent,  and  promote  agricultural 
purposes. 

2111.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  such  deficiencies? — By  giving  the  fullest  expansion 
to  the  system  which  was  originally  proposed,  by  giving  a good  elementary  and  intermediate 
education,  and  passing  the  students  through  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  proportion  as  the 
contemplated  organization  becomes  more  developed. 

2112.  Is  it  the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  well-managed  classical  and  commercial 
schools  that  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  Cork  College  ? — I do  think  that  it  is. 

2113.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  schools  should  he  established  in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  endowed  with  exhibitions  ? — Not  specially  in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  In  all  great  towns  throughout  the  country,  I would  encourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  establishment  of  local  academies ; hut  I do  not  think  it  necessary  they  should  be  in  con- 
nexion either  with  the  Queen’s  College  or  with  any  other  college ; I should  educate  for 
every  college  where  the  individual  would  please  to  go. 

2114.  But  provided  they  acted  as  subsidiary  streams  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  you  would 
he  content? — Not  more  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  than  any  other  university ; we  want  an 
intermediate  system  to  prepare  for  the  universities  generally. 

2115.  Give  me  a general  view  of  that  intermediate  system,  supposing  you  had  to  report 
upon  it? — If  you  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  you  will 
find  the  organization  and  suggestions  for  the  county  academies  at  full  length  in  the  Evidence. 

2116.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  suggestions  you  then  made ; and  if  you  do,  have  you  any 
additional  suggestions  to  make  ? — I still  adhere  to  what  I stated  then ; I have  seen  very 
little  to  alter  in  the  views  which  I put  forward  twenty  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  extension 
of  national  and  academic  education  in  Ireland. 

2117.  You  say  you  have  very  little  to  alter;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  your  present 
views  ? — The  alteration  I would  suggest  would  he  to  create  some  central  body  or  authority 
who  should  have  the  power  of  supervising,  regulating,  and  controlling  every  fund  and  public 
institution  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  We  want  a strong  central  supervising 
executive,  totally  unconnected  with  any  of  the  existing  public  institutions,  to  exercise  a 
direct  and  severe  control  over  each  public  institution,  and  account  annually  to  Parliament 
for  the  general  working  of  every  public  establishment. 

2118.  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  public  woi'king  of  scholastic  institutions  ? — I think 
all  scholastic  and  educational  institutions  have  a tendency  to  fall  into  quietism ; that  they 
require  some  extraneous  agency  to  be  in  perpetual  exercise,  not  only  to  correct  abuses,  but 
to  prevent  abuses  growing  up  even  in  infant  institutions. 

2119.  Were  the  suggestions  to  which  you  have  alluded,  and  which  were  only  partly 
carried  out,  formed  on  this  system,  namely,  that  the  schools  you  call  intermediate  schools 
should  act,  in  point  of  fact,  as  feeders  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges? — No;  but  in  the  suggestions 
put  forward,  a central  administration  for  a national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  was 
contemplated,  which  would  have  a very  absolute  control  over  all  institutions  and  funds  for 
educational  purposes.  With  regard  to  intermediate  education,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 

, allow  the  intermediate  schools  to  be  moulded  or  formed  for  any  particular  college,  or  any 
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particular  university.  I think  that  the  intermediate  system  of  education  should  comprise  0RK~ 

•what  should  be  taught  in  well-regulated  classical  and  grammar  schools ; so  that  when  the  General  State  of 

students  would  pass  to  the  universities,  they  would.be  enabled  to  enter  on  a level  with  the  Education. 
high  standard  which  has  been  laid  down  for  the  Queen’s  University.  Education  would  then  Denis  Brennan 
advance,  and  we  would  turn  out  good  men— men  able  to  compete  with  the  students  of  the  ’ * 

English  universities,  who  certainly  have  shown  a very  advanced  state  of  education  m the  late 
examinations.  I disclaim  altogether  the  idea  of  having  the  intermediate  schools  mere  feeders 
to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

2120.  Then  you  think  intermediate  schools,  acting  as  mere  feeders  to  the  Queen  s Colleges, 
would  be  disadvantageous?— Most  disadvantageous  to  education,  if  feeders  for  the  Queens 
Colleges  exclusively,— the  more  free  we  have  education  the  better. 

2121.  Then  the  more  free  and  independent  you  make  these  schools  of  the  Queen  s Colleges 

the  better  for  the  public  at  large?— I would  have  them  independent  not  only  of  the. Queen’s 
Colleges,  but  of  every  other  college.  . 

2122.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  education  generally  that  a 
certain  number  of  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  a certain  number  of  appointments  in 
India,  and  in  the  civil  service  generally,  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  m Ireland . 

No  movement  ever  made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this  country  as  the  throwing 
open  public  situations  in  the  civil  service.  It  has  given  already  a great  impulse  to  education, 
and  will  give  greater.  With  regard  to  education,  every  person  enters  school  with  a view 
to  a future  profession  and  settlement  in  life.  Heretofore  there  was  no  object  to  which  a 
young  man  could  turn  but  a profession — he  should  either  enter  the  law,  or  the  medical 
profession,  or  the  church.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  service  being  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  every  young  man  looks  forward  to  getting  a station  of  independence,  and  pro- 
bably of  respectability  and  wealth,  as  the  result  of  his  academical  exertions;  the  consequence 
already  is  beginning  to  tell — although  only,  in  operation  a few  months,  it  has  told  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner  in  this  city;  and  from  what  I can  see,  it  is  likely  to  have  the  happiest 
results  on  education  generally.  . 

2123.  But  under  the  present  system  persons  are  obliged  to  go  to  England  tor  examination  r 
For  the  civil  service  they  are. 

2124.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  Irishmen  that  an  examination  should  be  held 
in  Dublin,  pr  in  some  other  place  in  Ireland  ? — To  Irish  students  I think  it  would.  The 
universities  in  each  of  those  three  kingdoms  should  preserve  their  respective  independence, 
and  be  enabled  to  recommend  to  situations  of  the  kind ; they  should  have  exhibitions  for 
appointments  in  the  public  service  vested  in  their  boards. 

2125.  Would  it  matter  to  the  public  at  large  whether  a boy  was  educated  in  Trinity 
College  or  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges? — Nothing,  provided  he  was  competent. 

2126.  Am  1 to  understand  that  no  matter  where  a boy  gets  his  education,  provided  he  be 
the  cleverest  boy,  he  ought  to  be  the  best  rewarded  ?— Certainly ; there  should  be  no  restriction 
or  distinction  with  regard  to  his  preferment. 

2127.  Dr.  Andrews. — One  of  your  answers  refers  to  education  in  classics  and  general 
education.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  education? — In  addition  to  classics,  mathematics, 
the  moral  and  physical  sciences ; so  as  to  fit  the  students  to  take  up  the  higher  classes  when 
they  enter  the  university. 

2128.  What  you  mean  by  intermediate  education  is  a higher  class  of  instruction  than  is  ordi- 
narily given  in  the  elementary  schools, in  classics, and  in  the  higher  branches  of  science? — It  is. 

2129.  You  spoke  of  practical  instruction— what  do  you  include  under  the  head  of  practical 

instruction? I include  more  particularly  the  physical  sciences,  as  contradistinguished  from 

2130.  Are  not  large  facilities  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  what  you  call  practical 
instruction? — Yes,  but  the  students  are  notable  to  take  up  in  classes,  in  consequence  of  the- 
want  of  preliminary  education ; the  standard  of  scientific  education  is  very  high  in  the- 
Queen’s  Colleges. 

2131.  Then  you  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  those  who  ■ 
present  themselves  for  matriculation — that  this  deficiency  extended  not  only  to  classics  but 
to  general  education  and  the  exact  sciences  ? — Yes. 

2132.  Have  you  observed  the  course  of  young  men  who  have  been  rejected  at  matricula- 
tion examinations — have  you  observed  whether  or  not  they  returned  again  and  presented 
themselves? — They  go  back  to  the  schools,  and  work  hard;  and  probably  though  rejected! 
in  October,  they  may  pass  in  January. 

2133.  When  they  do  pass  at  a subsequent  time,  do  you  observe  they  pass  creditably? — 

They  might  not  pass  the  matriculation  examination  creditably,  but  they  have  received  an 
impulse ; some  young  men  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  who  were  not  aware  of  their 
own  deficiencies  till  rejected  at  a matriculation  examination. 

2134.  Then  do  you  not  see  the  importance  of  the  rejection  of  young  men  at  a matriculation 
examination? — Yes. 

2135.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  such  rejection  to  give  a stimulant  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
pupils,  and  to  encourage  proper  instruction  in  the  schools  from  which  those  pupils  come  ? — 

Certainly;  but  it  is  a matter  that  will  work  very  slowly.  In  Cork,  for  instance — a 
young  man  coming  up  to  the  city — if  he  lives  in  the  city,  and  is  rejected,  he  cannot  be 
put  to  any  inconvenience  by  the  rejection,  for  he  goes  back  to  school ; but  students  coming 
from  a distance  are  put  to  much  inconvenience. 

2136.  What  is  the  inconvenience — is  it  any  more  than  travelling  expenses? — Yes;  and 
he  has  no  school  to  fall  back  on. 
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Cork.  2137.  Do  you  say  that  a boy  who  fails  in  his  matriculation  examination — that  his  failure 

•GetieraFstdte  o'  entirely  arises  from  his  not  coming  from  a proper  school  ? — In  the  majority  of  instances  that 
Education.  J he  has  not  got  a preliminary  education. 

Denis  Brennan  2138.  If  you  send  him  back,  when  he  has  no  good  school  in  his  neighbourhood,  you  do  so 

Bullen,  -51.D.  without  the  least  prospect  of  his  getting  a proper  education  ? — We  do ; and  that  is  where 

the  want  of  an  academical  system  shows  itself  very  strongly. 

2139.  You  say  boys  rejected  come  back  at  a subsequent  time  and  pass  creditably  ? — Those 
that  remain  in  town,  and  are  well  ground  for  it. 

2140.  Does  not  the  failure  in  matriculation  frequently  arise  from  young  . men  presenting 
themselves  too  soon  for  examination  ? — Certainly ; without  having  received  proper  education. 

2141.  That  might  not  be  attributable  to  a deficiency  in  the  school,  but  to  impatience  in 
the  lad  to  get  forward  too  fast  ? — Yes. 

2142.  Are  you  aware  that  young  men  in  the  Queen’s  University,  who  failed  at  first,  came 
back,  and,  on  a second  occasion,  have  answered  with  the  greatest  credit  to  themselves  ? — 
Yes ; in  the  new  system  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  strict,  and  maintain  your  examination 
strictly  to  the  standard. 

2143.  If' the  rejection  of  young  men  in  the  Queen’s  University  is  attended  with  such 
good  results,  may  not  the  same  system  be  pursued  with  respect  to  matriculation  examinations, 
save  as  to  the  difficulties  you  pointed  out,  l’elative  to  country  schools  ? — On  the  rejection 
at  the  Queen’s  University  they  go  back  to  the  college ; but  on  rejection  at  matriculation 
examinations  they  fall  back  on  the  imperfect  schools,  from  which  they  endeavoured  to 
emerge. 

2144.  Could  you  state  the  schools  that  young  lads  have  come  from  who  have  been 
rejected  at  a matriculation  examination.  I do  not  want  a public  answer  ?- — I could  not. 

2145.  Is  there  a record  kept  in  the  Queen’s  College?  When  a lad  presents  himself,  does 
lie  state  from  what  school  he  comes  ? — He  does. 

2146.  By  examining  the  record  the  Commissioners,  at  the  present  time,  could  find  that? 
— They  could ; they  could  find  where  the  defective  schools  are. 

2147.  The  record  is  kept  by  the  registrar  of  the  college? — Yes. 

2148.  You  say  you  desire  to  have  an  examination  in  Dublin  for  appointments  to  the  civil 
and  military  services  for  young  persons  educated  in  Ireland.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  English 
and  Scotch  to  come  here  to  be  examined  with  them  ? — Certainly. 

2149.  You  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  examination  to  persons  educated  in  Ireland? — If 
they  are  students  who  have  satisfied  all  requirements,  I do  not  think  you  could  exclude  them, 

2150.  Do  you  mean  that  the  examination  in  Dublin  should  be  an  examination  of  Irish 
students  alone,  or  an  examination  taking  in  youths  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland  ? — W e have  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  our  university ; they  should 
be  educated  in  a college  of  the  university  which  conducts  the  examination. 

2151.  Then  what  you  propose,  in  reality,  is  to  give  exhibitions  to  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Ireland  for  its  own  pupils? — Yes;  I ask  a certain  number  of  appoint- 
ments, and  that  the  examining  bodies  in  each  respective  kingdom  should  examine  the  stu- 
dents on  their  books. 

2152.  Then,  would  you  have  a different  standard  of  merit  in  Dublin,  a different.standard 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a different  standard  in  London? — No.  The  character  of  university 

• education  has  taken  a different  aspect  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the  Queen’s 
. Colleges  it  is  less  classical,  but  our  students  are  very  well  up  in  mathematics,  the  exact 
sciences  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes  at  present),  and  in  modern  languages. 

2153.  Then  do  you  propose,  by  your  system,  to  oblige  those  who  have  the  appointment 
to  those  offices  to  take  persons  according  to  your  system,  whatever  that  may  be,  instead  of 
adhering  to  their  own  system  ? — Let  us  look  at  the  standard  of  examination  given — 5,000 
marks — so  much  for  classics,  and  so  much  for  mathematics.;  allow  .that  standard  to  remain, 

■ and.  have  an  examination  conducted,  so  as  to  test  the  answering  according  to  that  standard. 
You  will  find  that  in  Oxford  the  best  answering  will  be  classical ; in  Cambridge,  mathe- 
matical, but  in  Ireland  you  will  not  have,  probably,  as  good  classical  answering  as  Oxford, 

, nor  as  good  mathematical  answering  as  Cambridge ; but  you  will  have  the  general  answering 
such  as  to  enable  you  to  find  the  best  average  men. 

2154.  Would  not  that  have  a tendency  to  make  a different  standard? — I do  not  think 
the  difference  of  answering  upon  so  many  subjects  would  affect  the  standard  of  merit,  pro- 

. vided  the  answers  come  up  to  the  mark. 

2155.  But  you  would  have  a different  examining  body  in  each  kingdom? — Certainly;  if 
the  universities  examined  their  own  students. 

2156.  How,  then,  could  you  be  sure  you  had  a similar  standard  adopted  in  one  •■country 
and  another? — Give  a scale  of  marks,  and  have  the  examination  conducted  on  the  same 
rules  and  system. 

2157.  Do.  you  attach  a different  value  to  each  mark? — No ; in  the.  system  of  examination 
by  marks,  taking  the  aggregate  of  all  the  marks  you  come  to  a fair  result. 

2158.  Does  not  the  aggregate  of  marks  depend  on  the  value  each  person  attaches  to  dif- 
ferent answers — an  English  examiner  would  give  250  for  fifty  answers,  and.Irish  exmainers 
would  require  ten  additional,  or  vice  versa ,? — But  still  the  standard  is  relative,  where  .the 
subjects  of  examination  are  numerous. 

2159.  In  that  case  might  you  not  have  a high  or  a low  standard  of  education,  and  different 

standards?  Why  would  you  not  have  it  that  all  persons  should  be  examined  together ; 
would  not-that  be  the  most  advantageous  tothe.public  in  general  ?— I do  not  know  ho w that 
could  possibly  be  done.  • v 
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2160.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  it  not  be  advantageous  that  tlie  same  system  of  education 
and  examination  should  exist  in  the  three  countries  ? — Certainly ; there  should  be  the  one 
system  of  examination  in  the  three  countries.. 

2161.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  that  the  same  system  of  classical  and  commercial 
education  and  the  same  system  of  examination  should  exist  in  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  system  were  good. 

2162.  If  public  examinations  were  held  in  Dublin,  may  not  one-third  of  the  examiners 
be  selected  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland? — Certainly,  as  in  Belgium,  where  the 
jury  of  examiners  go  circuit.  It  seems  to  me  impracticable  to  hold  all  examinations  for  the 
public  service  exclusively  in  London. 

2163.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to  offer? — No. 


Moses  Deane’s  Endowment — St.  Peter’s  School.  biases  Deane’s 

2164.  Secretary. — The  first  information  about  this  school  iscontained  in  the  Report  from  which:  gt.  Peter's  School. 
I read  relative  to  Moses  Deane’s  Charities  generally.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  Documentary 
of  Education,  1807-12,  they  state,  at  page  304: — “ There  are  at  present  twenty-five  boys  Evidence, 
and  twenty-five  girls  in  this  school,  who  are  clothed  and  educated.  Its  present  income  con- 
sists of  £72,  paid  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork  (but  whether  a voluntary  annuity  or 
otherwise  is  not  stated  to  us) ; £12  per  annum,  paid  by  the  representatives  of  Mr. 

Lysaght  (a  bequest);  and  £29  15-?.  paid  out  of  Deane’s  fund;  total,  £113  15.?.  per  annum. 

The  school  is  kept  in  a very  large  house,  capable  of  accommodating  100  children,  which 
was  originally  the  schoolhouse  belonging  to  Moses  Deane’s  endowment,  who,  during  his 
lifetime  erected  it  and  an  alms-house ; and  by  his  will,  dated  in  1734,  bequeathed  rent- 
charges  for  ever,  amounting  to  £216  yearly,  for  then  support.  The  intentions  of  the  tes- 
tator, in  this  case,  have  not  been  carried  into  effect  by  liis  representatives,  no  rent  being 
paid  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  the  estate  no  longer  remains  in  the  family  of  the 
founder.  A suit  was  instituted  in  1788  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  for  the  recovery  of  this 
charity,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  we  are  informed.” 

2165.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  1016.  It  states  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  sixty,  all  Protestants;  twenty-five  are  males,  and  thirty-five  are  females.  I 
read  next  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  page 
54: — “ Another  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Deane,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  1st  October, 

1734,  devised  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Common  Council,  a schoolhouse  which  he  erected 
in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  and  an  annuity  of  £100,  being  part  of  a fee-farm  rent,  arising  out  of 
the  lands  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a school  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  the  clothing  and  maintaining  six  old  men  and  two  old  women.  A school 
was  established  on  the  premises,  and  an  annuity  of  £100  was  paid,  for  a considerable  time, 
in  support  of  it.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  it  has  been  withheld  altogether  by 
the  owners  of  the  lands  out  of  which  it  was  payable,  and  the  school  has  been  supported  by 
voluntai’y  subscriptions.  Proceedings  have  been  lately  instituted  by  the  Trustees  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests,  to  enforce  payment  of  this  rent.” 

2166.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  iscontained  in  the  Second  Reportof  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  117c.  It  states — “ Sources  of  sup- 
port: annual  income,  £66  17.?.,  the  interest  of  a sum  of  money  bequeathed  by  Moses  Deane; 

£40  a-year  from  subscriptions  and  collections,  or  annual  sermon.  No  mention  made  of  an 
endowment  from  Thomas  Deane.  Number  of  boys,  thirty-one;  girls,,  thirty-five.  Kind  of 
instruction : reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  catechism,  and  Scrip- 
tures ; and  needlework  to  the  girls.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  return  of  the 
Bequests  Board  for  1848.  In /that  return  it  is  mentioned,  p.  12 : — “ Donor,  Thomas  Deane ; in 
the  three  and  a-quarter  per  cents.,  £1,021  2s.  10c/.”  There  is  also  mention  of  the  charity  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  a special  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  in  Ireland,  made  in  1847.  At  page  22  they  mention  amongst  the  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  Deane’s  Charity — -Costs  of  the  Commissioners,  as  plaintiffs,  in  suit  with  Rev. 

T.  Ellard,  £121  3.?.  0 %d. ; and  as  defendants,  £58  13s.  Id. ; total  costs,  £179  16s.  1 \d.  In  the 
return  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  this  Commission, 
they  state  they  have  £1,015  11s.  3 d.  in  Government  stock  to  the  credit  of  Thomas  Deane's 
charity  They  have  a rent  or  annuity  of  £99  6s.  2d. ; it  is  for  an  alms-house  and  school  in 
Cork.  Trustee,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Kyle.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  the  trustees  and 
the  master  of  the  school,  and  answers  have  been  received  from  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
master.  [The  returns  are  read.]  The  master  is  in  attendance. 


Rev.  Frederick  Walker  sworn  and  examined.  Kev.  Frederick 

. Walk:r. 

2167  Chairman. — You  are  curate  to  Archdeacon  Kyle? — Yes;  the  Archdeacon  is 
trustee. 

2168.  Plave  you  any  books  or  documents  connected  with  the  charity? — Mr.  Ballard,  who 
is  the  treasurer,  can  speak  more  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  I superintend 
more  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  clothing  of  the  children. 

2169.  How  often  do  the  clergymen  visit  the  school? — I invariably  visit  it  every  day. 

2170.  How  long  do  you  remain? — About  half  an  hour ; sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 


General  State  of 
Education. 
Denis  Brennan 
Bullen,  m.d. 
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2171.  The  Commissioners  were  much  pleased  in  observing  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
clergymen. — At  the  half-yearly  examinations,  we  got  strangers  to  come  and  see  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  children,  and.  we  distribute  prizes  to  those  children  that  by  their  answering  show 
the  greatest  diligence. 


John  Ballard , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2172. 1 am  treasurer  to  the  schools. 

2173.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  papers  showing  the  income  and  expenditure? — I have 
a book  of  accounts,  showing  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  school ; they  have  been  audited 
regularly  from  time  to  time. 

2174.  Can  you  tell  the  total  income? 

2175.  Mr.  Stephens. — Take  1854? — The  total  in  1854,  was  £75  2s.  Id.,  received  by  me. 

2176.  Chairman. — Give  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year? — Eighty  pounds  eio-ht 
shillings.  I had  a sum  of  £8  Is.  2d.  in  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; that  was  reduced 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  £2  15, s.  9 d.  There  is  an  additional  income  for  this  school  received 
by  the  Archdeacon,  dividends  on  Thomas  Deane’s  charity,  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Bequests;  it  amounts,  I believe,  to  £56  a-year ; out  of  this  he  clothes  the  children,  and  pays 
£6  a-year  to  the  master,  and  £6  to  the  mistress,  in  addition  to  what  I pay. 

2177.  Where  shall  we  find  the  particulars? — The  Archdeacon  is  the  person  who  expends 
the  money ; he  has  the  particulars ; he  is  in  Germany  at  present. 

2178.  [Rev.  F.  Walker. — I always  purchase  the  clothing  and  the  shoes  made  up,  and  then 
give  in  the  accounts  to  the  Archdeacon;  but  the  accounts  themselves  are  not  forthcoming. 

2179.  Dr.  Andrews — Have  you  a copy  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Deane? — I have  not;  there 
is  on  the  register  of  the  Church  an  extract. 

2180.  Does  that  extract  show  where  the  will  is  proved? — It  does  not.] 

2181.  Chairman. — We  shall  refer  this  case  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  examine  into. 

2182.  Mr.  Stephens. — We  have  not  all  the  documentary  evidence  before  us,  and  not  liavino- 
it,  it  appeal's  to  Lord  Kildare,  it  would  be  rather  a waste  of  public  time  to  enter  on  the 
subject,  and  he  thinks  it  should  be  reserved  for  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

2183.  Chairman. — Read,  Mr.  Ballard,  all  the  documentary  evidence  you  have? — All  I 
have  is  this  account  book,  which  I hand  in. 

2184.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  schedule  of  deeds  or  documents? 

2185.  Dr.  Andrews. — There  are  no  lands  connected  with  this  trust;  you  have  merely  an 
income  from  stock? — The  account  that  passes  through  my  hands  is  the  income  of  the  £1,200 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  as  trustees — no  rents.  Thei'e  is  £252  18s.  4 d.  in 
the  funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees ; there  are  Archdeacon  Kyle,  F.  B.  Beamish,  m.p.,  and 
myself;  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  a private  individual ; his  property  got  into  Chancery ; 
from  time  to  time  I made  application  for  the  interest,  and  it  was  not  paid ; an  arrear  of  inte- 
rest accumulated,  and  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  sue  the  parties  in  Chancery ; I employed 
my  own  agent  in  the  matter,  and  I recovered  the  money,  and  I got  the  £200  Irish,  which 
had  become  by  the  addition  of  arrears,  £252  British;  and  I recommended  this  fund  should 
be  invested  in  the  funds  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  we  have  done  so. 

2186.  No  portion  of  the  fund  was  lost;  you  got  the  entii’e,  interest  and  all? — Yes. 

2187.  Then  you  properly  proceeded  to  invest  it  in  the  funds,  in  the  names  of  the  trustees? 
— Yes;  which  the  Archdeacon  approved  of.  I receive  the  interest  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
annually. 

2188.  You  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  lands? — There  were  lands  affectino-  this 
bequest,  and  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests.  ° 

2189.  As  to  Moses  Deane’s  will,  are  there  any  lands  affected  by  the  trust  of  that  will? I 

believe  not  now ; there  was  a property  that  the  leases  expired  of,  some  houses  and  premises 
in  Cork. 

2190.  Could  you  favour  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  those  leases,  or  do  you  know 
where  they  are  ? — No. 

2191.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  documentary  evidence  have  you  ? — I have  no  documentary 

evidence.  J 

2192.  Who  has  possession  of  the  leases ? — The  Corporation  of  Cork;  they  were  trustees 

with  the  rectors  of  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Christ  Church these 

were  the  united  trustees  of  the  charity,  and  the  business  formerly  was  chiefly  managed  by 
the  Corporation.  I am  connected  as  ti’easurer  with  it  about  twenty-eight  years ; the  lease 
was  many  years  before  my  time. 

2193.  Dr.  Andrews  ■ — You  yourself  never  collected  any  rents? — No. 

2194.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  collected  rents? — No. 

2195.  Could  you  give  information  as  to  where  we  could  find  the  lease  of  the  lands  formerly 
connected  with  this  charity? — I have  a bundle  of  old  manuscripts  left  with  me  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Thompson ; a good  deal  of  information  might  be  had  from  these.  I can  hand 
them  over. 

2196.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  read  them? — I looked  over  a few  of  them. 

2197.  Dr  Andrews — Arrange  those  documents,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. Do  you  know  any  thing  about  rent-charges  for  ever? — The  money  I get  from 
the  Corporation  is  interest  on  the  £1,200  in  their  hands. 

2198.  And  is  it  still  in  their  hands? — Yes. 

2199.  Do  you  know  of  any  rent-charges  bequeathed,  amounting  to  £216  a-year? No;  I 

act  in  St.  Peter’s  parish ; there  were  other  parishes ; there  is  a copy  of  Moses  Deane’s  will  in 
the  room.  I hand  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  charity. 
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2200.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Commissioners  wish  to  see  the  copies  or  originals  of  every  instru- 
ment or  paper  in  the  possession  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Corporation  with  reference  to  this 

2201.  Chairman. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunscombe  will  please  furnish  a copy  of  Moses  Deane’s  will. 

Mr.  William  Burke  sworn  and  examined. 

2202.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  master? — Twenty  years. 

2203.  How  many  boys  have  you  on  the  register? — fifty-five. 

2204.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — From  forty-five  to  fifty. 

2205.  What  is  your  salary  ? — £30  from  the  treasurer,  and  £6  from  the  Commissioners; 

2206.  What  are  the  hours  of  attendance? — Ten  till  three. 

2207.  The  mistress  of  the  female  school  is  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

2208.  Do  ladies  'of  the  parish  attend  in  her  school  ? — Generally  two  or  three  lady  visitors 
stay  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

2209.  Do  they  teach  ? — They  teach  separate  classes.  There  are  generally  two  or  three 
teachers  there  every  day. 

2210.  By  whom  are  your  books  selected  ? — By  the  clergymen  generally. 

2211.  By  whom  are  "they  supplied? — We  get  an  order  for  them,  and  then  the  treasurer 
pays  for  them. 

2212.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  1835. 

2213. -  By  whom? — The  then  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 

2214.  Is  there  any  examination  in  your  schools  ? — There  are  public  examinations  every 
year  in  Christ  Church,  and  half-yearly  examinations  in  the  school,  by  clergymen  and  others. 

2215.  The  public  examinations  in  Christ  Church  have  been  Scripture  examinations?— Yes. 

2216.  Have  your  pupils  been  successful  at  that  examination  ? — I think  they  have. 

2217.  How  have  they  been  successful? — In  the  year  1852  we  took  the  prize  silver  medal 
and  the  prize  Bible;  in  1853  we  took  the  prize  silver  medal,  and  certificate  for  the  gold 
medal;  in  1854  we  took  two  gold  medals,  two  prize  Bibles,  and  certificate  for  silver  medal. 

2218.  Is  there  any  other  proof  of  proficiency  at  that  examination? — We  got  lots  of  prizes 
in  the  way  of  prayer-books. 

2219.  Is  that  half-yearly  examination  a literary  examination  ? — Yes. 

2220.  That  is  conducted  by  the  archdeacon  and  clergy? — By  clergymen  generally,  and 
gentlemen  they  bring  in — gentlemen  in  the  boys’  school,  and  ladies  in  the  girls’  school. 

2221.  Whose  hand  pays  you  the  £6  from  the  Commissioners  ? — I get  it  from  the  archdeacon. 

2222.  Do  you  receive  any  emolument  from  the  pupils  at  all? — No. 

2223.  Who  appoints  the  pupils  ? — They  get  a note  of  introduction  from  a clergyman ; then 
they  are  admitted,  probably,  or  not  till  a month ; and  if  they  are  considered  deserving  of  it 
they  are  admitted. 

2224.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself? — In  Tipperary,  partly  at  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school.  I was  first  educated  at  a private  classical  establishment. 

2225.  Have  you  received  a university  education  yourself? — Yes,  and  I prepare  boys  for  it. 

2226.  Do  you  still  prepare  boys  for  it  ? — Yes,  I attended  the  archdeacon’s  boys  for  five  years. 

2227.  At  what  hours  do  you  give  private  tuition? — Before  ten,  and  after  three. 

2228.  It  never  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  your  duties  in  the  school  ? — No,  I would  not 
encroach  on  one  moment  of  it. 

2229.  Tell  me  how  your  boys  turn  out? — Very  creditably,  from  all  accounts;  they 
invariably  attend  an  evening  school  if  they  possibly  can  consistently  with  their  calling. 

2230.  They  select  the  evening  school  ? — Yes. 

2231.  Has  the  school  increased  since  you  were  appointed? — It  has,  considerably. 

2232.  How  much? — There  were  twenty-four  on  the  books  the  year  I was  appointed ; out 
of  them  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  attended  daily. 

2233.  Has  the  school  greatly  increased  since  you  were  appointed? — It  has  increased 
sometimes  up  to  seventy-eight,  eighty,  and  ninety ; then  since  the  year  of  the  famine  it  has 
fallen  away ; the  poverty  of  the  parents  compels  them  to  keep  the  children  at  home,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  assistance. 

2234.  Is  there  industrial  instruction  in  the  female  school  ? — As  far  as  needlework,  crochet, 
ornamental  work,  and  knitting,  they  have  lots  of  it. 

2235.  How  is  the  work  got? — Ladies — any  body — may  send  it  in. 

2236.  Is  there  any  thing  received  by  any  person  for  the  work  done  in  the  school  ? — None ; 
it  is  merely  to  improve  the  children ; the  children  themselves  sometimes  work,  and  they  get 
the  benefit  of  the  work— they  sell  it  to  establishments  in  the  city. 

2237.  If  any  thing  be  paid  for  work  done  in  the  school,  the  children  themselves  dispose  of 
the  work,  and  get  the  advantage  of  it? — Yes ; sometimes  they  have.  3s.  or  4s.  a week. 

2238.  What  period  of  time  is  devoted  to  industrial  instruction  in  the  school? — I think 
from  one  to  three — I give  in  a copy  of  the  regulations. 

2239.  Is  care  taken  that  the  time  occupied  by  industrial  pursuits  will  not  interfere  with 
the  literary  instruction? — We  have  a copy  of  the  rules,  and  must  abide  strictly  by  them. 

2240.  Suppose  any  children  make  3s.  or  4s.  a week,  is  it  earned  between  one  and  three 
in  the  day  ? — And  at  home. 

2241.  But  not  earned  during  any  of  the  hours  previous  to  one  o’clock? — Well,  some 
children  might  be  privileged ; they  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  school  if  their  parents  keep 
them  to  work  at  home ; they  are  not  supposed  then  to  be  children  of  the  school. 

2242.  Then  those  who  desire  to  attend  merely  as  industrial  pupils  will  be  received  and 
allowed  the  advantage  of  sitting  in  the  room? — Yes;  £tnd  they  prefer  it  themselves. 


il/oses  Deane’s 
Endowment — 

St.  Peter's  School. 

Mr.  ‘William  Burke. 
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224  3.  Is  any  means  taken  with  those  children  to  induce  them  to  prefer  literary  studies, 
or  take  any  advantage  of  literary  instruction? — They  do  nothing  else;  their  parents  are- 
very  poor,  and  they  must  work  hard. 

2244.  Are  the  children  who  attend  the  industrial  department  catechised  along  with  the  other 
children  ? — They  are  not  supposed  to  belong  to  the  school — they  are  very  few  in  number. 

2245.  Those  who  attend  that  industrial  school  may  or  may  not  be  Protestants? — They 
are  all  Protestants.  . 

2246.  They  are  not  catechised? — If  they  attend  on  Saturday  they  are  catechised;  the 
clergyman  attends  on  Saturday  from  half-past  ten  till  two  o’clock. 

2247.  Where  do  they  get  the  instruction? — They  were  children  formerly  in  the  school, 
and  when  grown  up  their  parents  kept  them  at  home. 

2248.  Then  those  admitted  to  industrial  instruction,  and  who  do  not  take  any  part  in 
the  literary  instruction,  have  been  children  in  the  school  formerly? — Yes. 

2249.  That  makes  it  much  more  satisfactory? — They  are  reared  up  from  their  childhood. 

2250.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  you  were  educated  at  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  in  Tip- 
perary?— Yes. 

2251.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — About  two  years. 

2252.  Were  you  a boarder? — No. 

2253.  Were  there  any  boarders? — Indeed  I suppose  there  were;  it  had  the  name  at  the' 
time  of  having  about  forty-five  boarders — forty  or  forty-five. 

2254.  Who  was  the  master  then  ? — Clarke. 

2255.  Not  the  present  master? — No;  the  present  master  is  Reardon. 

2256.  Could  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  that 
school  in  Tipperary? — I could  not — I was  too  young  then. 

2257.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  who  is  now  visiting  Middleton  School, 
examined  your  school,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  examination;  I think  it 
right  that  should  be  stated,  as  the  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  other  cases. 

2258.  Mr.  Stephens We  find  that  wherever  the  clergy  are  particular  in  their  superin- 

tendence over  schools,  the  best  results  arise  from  it. 


Moses  Deanf's  Moses  Deane’s  Endowment — St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  School. 

St.  Man^s^lumdon,  2259-  Secretary. — The  next  school  is  one  of  Moses  Deane’s  charities,  in  the  parish  of  St. 

School.  Mary’s,  Shandon.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1885  it  is  mentioned:— “ A day 
Documentary  school— source  of  support:  schoolhouse,  rent  free;  a portion  of  the  dividends  arising  from 

‘ vu  ence‘  £2,000  in  the  three  and  a-half  per  cents. ; the  boys,  sixty-four  in  number ; the  girls,  seventy- 

three.”  It  was  then  only  established  one  year,  that  was  after  the  money  was  recovered  for 
the  charity.  “ The  attendance  is  increasing,  and  instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  &c.”  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland,  made  in  1848,  they  mention  they  had  in  their 
hands,  connected  with  Moses  Deane’s  charity,  in  the  three  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  stock, 
£2,000,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon.  The  word  “ poor”  is  mentioned,  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  is  not  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests ; but  I am 
informed  that  it  is  supposed  that,  like  other  charities  of  Deane’s,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners. of  Charitable  Bequests,  No  return  is  received  from  the  master  or  trustees; 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neligan  mentions  that  the ‘fund  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities.  ' He  sends  a letter,  giving  particulars  ; the  trustee  is  absent,  and  the  master  is 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  James  Byrne.  Mr.  James  Byrne  sworn  and  examined. 

2260.  Chairman — -When  wex’e  you  appointed  master  of  St.  Mary’s  school? — March,  1853. 

2261.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  Rev.  Dr:  Neligan. 

2262.  How  many  boys  on  the  roll? — Thirty-four. 

2263.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — Twenty-nine  or  thirty — twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
six  some  days,  according  to  the  Weather. 

2264.  Wliat  inspection  is  there  ? — There  is  an  inspection  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  once  a-year  ; and  the  Incorporated  Society  hold  an  examination  for 
scholarships  in  Pocock’s  Institution,  in  June,  annually. 

2265.  Are  the  boys  free? — Some  pay. 

2266.  How  many? — Ten ; I am  allowed  to  take  payment  from  ten  pupils. 

2267.  Do  ten  pay  at  present? — No ; I never  had  ten  paying. 

2268.  How  many  pay  at  present? — I am  not  sure — about  six;  the  amount  is  between 
£4  and  £5. 

2269.  Is  there  any  play-ground  attached  to  your  school? — No,  not  to  the  boys’  school; 
for  the  infant  school  there  is  a large  hall— it  is  not  used  by  either  the  boys’  or  the  female  School. 

2270  Who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  school? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Neligan. 

2271.  Are  there  other  trustees?— I do  not  know;  he  is  treasurer,  that  is  all  I know. 

2272.  Is  there  any  person  that  could  give  us  information  with  respect  to  the  funds  besides 
Dr.  Neligan? — I do  not  know;  Mr.  Long  was  the  former  treasurer. 

2273.  You  say  there  has  been  an  examination  in  your  school  for  Pocock’s  Institution  ? — Yes* 

2274.  How  many  boys  are  allowed  to  be  drafted  to  Pocock’s  from  Cork? — Two;  three 
were  allowed  the  last  time,  in  consequence  of  the;  good ‘answering. 

2275.  How. many  can  yourschoolfurnish? — One, 
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2276.  Then  you  got  all  allotted  to  Cork— two,  and  one  to  the  Farra  Institution  in  West- 
meath?— Yes. 

2277.  What  schools  compete  for  the  Pocock  Institution? — Any  Scripture  school  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  and  St.  Anne’s. 

2278.  It  is  not  open  to  St.  Nicholas’  and  St.  Peter’s? — No;  the  Incorporated  Society  have 
no  property  in  those  parishes. 

2279.  How  many  schools  in  those  parishes  send  hoys  to  be  examined? — St.  Luke’s, 
-Blackpool,  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  and  ours;  last  year  two  of  our  boys  got  scholarships  in 
the  institution. 

2280.  You  do  not  approve  of  corporal  punishment? — No ; I merely  slap  boys  on  the  hand. 

2281.  By  what  means  dp  you  induce  boys  to  mind  their  business? — I advise  boys ; I show 
them  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  learning. 

2282.  You  address  yourself  to  their  reason? — I dp. 

2283.  And  to  his  proper  feeling  ? — Yes ; I think  that  is  the  best. 

2284.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  girls’  school  ? — I do. 

2285.  It  is  only  separated  by  a sliding  panel  ? — That  is  all. 

2286.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  management? — I do  know  something  of  it. 

2287.  By  whom  is  the  teacher  there  appointed? — By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neligan. 

2288.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  girls’  school?— £15  a-year. 

2289.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  is  your  own  salary? — £20  a-year,  and  between  £4  and  £5 
from  pupils. 

2290.  As  you  do  not  approve  of  corporal  punishment,,  and  I hope  will  have  no  occasion 
for  it,  what  suggestion  do  you  give  for  the  improvement  of  the  school? — First  to  raise  the 
teacher’s  salary. 

2291.  That  would  improve  the  schoolmaster? — And  the  school  too. 

2292.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have  not  any  other  suggestion? — Holding  put  prizes 
to  the  boys : our  rector  gives  prizes,  and  it  has  a good  effect. 

2293.  Is  any  clothing  given  ? — Yes;  ten  are  clothed  annually. 

2294.  How  are  the  boys  selected  for  clothing? — The  most  diligent  boys;  the  master  may 
select  the  most  attentive  boys. 

2295.  Is  not  that  a very  strong  inducement  for  diligence  and  proper  conduct? — Well,  I 
think  so. 

2296.  Would  not  that  make  the  school  most  orderly  without  the  slightest  punishment — 
the  clothing  of  ten  boys  ?—  I think  it  would  be  better  to  clothe  twenty. 

2297.  If  you  had  only  twenty  boys  you  would  clothe  all? — It  would  be  better  to  clothe 
twenty ; it  would  improve  our  school : first,  we  would  have  a better  attendance ; next,  it 
would  be  to  encourage  diligence. 

2298.  I am  speaking  of  doing  the  best  for  improving  those  that  are  there ; is  there  any 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  improve  the  instruction  in  your  school  ? — At  present  I do  not 
exactly  know ; I think  every  thing  is  done  that  can  be  done  at  present.  The  only  thing  I 
see  is  to  increase  the  funds,  and  enable  the  directors  of  the  school  to  give  more  premiums. 

2299.  Chairman. — -Can  you  state  any  thing  that  would  improve  the  school-rooms  or  school- 
house? — .The  schoolhouse  is  very  old,  and  I think  there  is  £20  a-year  paid  for  it;  the  funds 
do  not  allow  the  committee  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  as  well  as  they  would  wish. 

2300.  Can  you  say  any  thing  about  the  entrance  of  the  school  ? — That  may  be  settled  by 
the  committee.  The  day  the  Commissioners  visited  there  were  bricks  outside ; people  were 
at  work,  and  they  put  in  their  boards,  and  it  was  worse  that  day  than  before. 

2301.  Dr.  Andrews — There  are  premises  exposed  as  you  enter,  that  would  be  better  con- 
cealed?— I think  so. 

2302.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make,  except  to  clothe  all  the 
boys  and  increase  your  own  salary  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing  else. 

2303.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of  your 
school-room  ? — I think  the  school  is  well  ventilated ; there  are  plenty  of  windows.  There 
is  a pottery  at  the  back  of  the  school,  very  injurious.  Every  effort  to  improve  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  school  is  useless  while  that  pottery  is  there ; there  is  a smoke  from  it. 

2304.  Dr.  Andrews — There  was  a total  want  of  proper  ventilation  the  day  we  wrere 
there — though  the  windows  were  down  ? — The  windows  are  always  open,  except  in  very 
wet  weather. 

Rev.  Robert  Foley  sworn  and  examined. 

2305.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  documents  to  produce  ? — Nothing,  except  the  school 
books1. 

2306.  Who  keeps  the  documents? — The  Rector,  Mr.  Neligan. 

2307.  Do  you  visit  the  schools  ? — Yes,  regularly  . 

2308.  Do  you  visit  the  infant  school  ? — I do,  occasionally. 

2309.  Do  you  think  any  thing  could  be  done  to  improve  the  entrance  to  the  male  school  ? 
— There  is  a good  entrance  in  another  way,  passing  the  infant  school ; you  could  get  up  the 
stairs  into  the  boys’  school  in  that  way. 

2310.  Would  that  be  an  improvemenW-would  that  be  a good  public  entrance? — Yes. 

2311.  How  often  do  you  visit  Moses  Deane’s  school? — I am  generally  there  every  day;  I 
catechise  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  generally. 

2312.  Mr  .Stephens — Are  the  documents  relating  to  this  charity  forthcoming? — They 
arp  in  the  hands  of  the  Rector. 

2313.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  country  for  the  present. 


Cork. 

Moses  Deane’s 
Endowment — 
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Mr.  James  Byrne. 
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(jOBK.  2314.  Chairman. — We  adjourn  the  consideration  of  this  case ; we  will  send  an  Assistant- 

, Commissioner  to  inquire  into  it  and  investigate  the  documents.  Request  the  Rector  to  send 

^Endowment—  up  the  books  as  soon  as  he  returns.  The  Commissioners  will  he  happy  to  receive  any 
St.MaZs"shan<lon,  information  that  any  gentleman  has  to  give  respecting  the  objects  of  our  inquiry ; or  such 
School.  information  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle. 

Rev.  Robert  Foley. 

Rev.  N.  C-  Dumconibe  is  further  examined. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Duns-  _ ...... 

combe.  2315.  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  visit  the  pupils  m 

theh  own  homes ; I find  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  shortest  way  to  the 
parents  is  through  the  children.  I found  it  so  especially  in  Liverpool ; I would  recom- 
mend it  respectfully  to  the  clergy  and  teachers.  I found  the  greatest  benefits  arise  from  that 
practice ; it  has  brought  out  facts  I never  could  discover  by  any  other  means. 

2316.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  do  you  propose  should  visit? — The  clergymen  and  lay 
assistants.  I find  it  impossible  to  get  on  -without  lay  assistance. 

2317.  Do  you  require  a staff  of  Scripture-readers? — No,  1 would  rather  have  lay  helps, 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  Scripture  reading  or  any  religious  instruction,  but  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  clergy  in  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  to  have  an  interest  shown  in 
it  by  the  merchant  and  the  gentleman  of  property,  who  can  give  up  time  to  it.  1 cannot 
conceive  a more  important  way  of  doing  public  good.  I would  wish  all  the  visitors  should 
act  gratuitously;  the  Scripture-readers  would  go  as  paid  agents. 

2318.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  want  persons  to  visit  at  the  houses  of  the  parents,  to  find 
out  the  impediments  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  children  receiving  the  advantages  of 
instruction,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  those  impediments? — Yes;  when  the  clothing  is 
not  returned,  I find  it  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  visit  the  parents,  and  to  show  that  when 
a parent  encouraged  a child  to  disobey,  in  not  returning  the  clothing,  they  indirectly 
encouraged  them  to  disobey  themselves. 
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Tralee,  August  30,  1855. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Kilcrohane  School. — Endowed  by  General  Count  O’Connell 

2319.  Secretary. The  first  letter  I have  received  with  respect  to  schools  in  Kerry  is  one 

dated  27tli  August,  1855,  in  answer  to  the  public  notice  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  from 
Mr.  P.  J.  O’Hea,  teacher  of  the  National  School. 


Tralee. 


Kilcrohane  School — 
Endowed  by  General 
Count  O'Connell. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


“ Cahirdaniel  National  School,  near  Derrynane  Abbey, 
August  27,  1855. 

« Sir  —I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  the  teacher  of  Cahirdaniel  School  formerly  received 
an  endowment  of  £10  annually,  left  by  General  O’Connell,  for  the  school  next  Derrynane 
Abbey,  parish  of  Kilcrohane  f this  being  the  one— the  grant  (which  was  paid  by  James 
O’Connell,  Esq.,  Lake-view,  Killarney)  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  this  school  having  been  closed  tor  some  time ; and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  now  given 
to  the  teacher  of  a school  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  who  lias  no  claim  whatsoever. 
Cahirdaniel  School  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board;  is  in  full  operation;  and 
the  teacher  humbly  requests  that  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  will  take  these 
few  facts  into  their  gracious  consideration ; and  recommend  such  steps  to  be  taken,  as  will 
have  the  effect  of  turning  this  mismanaged  endowment  into  the  proper  channel 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

“P.  John  O’Hea, 

11 W N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  “ Teacher  of  Caherdaniel  National  School. 

“ Secretary  to  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

2320.  Secretary. I read  information  respecting  this  school  from  the  Second  Report  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  dated  1835,  page  144°.  “Kilcrohan,  a free 
school,  kept  by  Jeremiah  Sullivan;  sources  of  support,  a bequest  of  £10  from  the  late 
General  O’Connell,  an  annual  grant  of  £5  from  Mr.  Ilartupp,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £5 
from  Daniel  O’Connell.  Average  daily  attendance  135,  boys  a,nd  girls;  attendance 
increasing ; reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  taught  in  the  school.”  The  same  school  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835,  containing  a tabular  digest  of  funds  designed  for 
education  in  Ireland,  page  540 ; in  this  it  is  mentioned:  “ a free  school,  £10  a year  granted 
by  General  O’Connell.”  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal  master ; no  return  was 
received  from  the  master.  There  was,  however,  a letter  from  Charles  Brennan,  Caherciveen. 
Trustees’  circulars  were  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  James  O’Connell, 

and  answers  were  received. 

2321.  From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brennan,  which  bears  date  the  4th  of  June,  1855, 1 read  the 

following  extract: — “ From  the  inquiries  I have  made  I learn  that  General  Count  O’Connell 
(who,  I believe,  died  in  Paris)  bequeathed  £500  for  the  endowment  of  a school  in  this  parish ; 
that  a portion  at  least  of  the  interest  of  this  sum  was  annually  paid  to  one  of  my  predecessors, 
up  to  1843 ; that  the  £500  was  subsequently  given  in  charge  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
at  the  time  parish  priest  of  Caherciveen,  by  Mr.  James  O’Connell,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  the  Rev.  Gentleman  made  it  over  to  the  Convent  of  this  town.  Though  I cannot 
personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  in  every  particular,  I believe  it  will 
be  found  substantially  correct.  . 

“ I have  not  seen  the  will  of  the  General,  and  am  therefore  ignorant  whether  any  parti- 
cular school  is  specified  in  that  document  as  the  one  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  bequest ; 
but  I find  the  following  under  the  head  “ Calier,”  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Ireland,  by  Samuel  Lewis;  London,  Lewis  and  Son,  1837 : — 

“ * There  is  a National  School  endowed  with  the  interest  of  a bequest  of  £500  from  the 
late  General  Count  O’Connell,  and  by  annual  donations  from  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 


and  Daniel  and  Maurice  O’Connell,  Esqrs.  . iokkt 

2322.  From  the  letter  of  Mr.  James  O’Connell,  dated  from  Lakeview,  6th  May,  looo,  1 
read  as  follows: — “In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I have  to  inform  you,  that  by 
the  directions  of  my  uncle,  the  late  General  Count  O’Connell,  on  or  about  the  year 
1826,  I handed  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Eagan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  the  sum  of 
£500,  the  interest  of  which  sum  the  Bishop  was  to  apply  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
Catholic  school,  in  the  barony  of  Iveragli,  and  county  of  Kerry ; and  I take  it  for  granted 
his  lordship  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  donor.” 

2323.  The  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  p.p.,  writing  under  date  of  the  7th  of  June,  says:—- 
“In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  5th  June,  instant,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  school  in 
Caherciveen  endowed  by  General  Count  O’Connell.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  lie  gave 
or  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  for  Catholic  purposes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  in  Caherciveen.  I have  no  doubt  but  his  intentions  were  faithfully  carried,  out. 

2324.  In  consequence  of  a reference  being  contained  in  the  letters  to  the  terms  of  General 
O’Connell’s  will,  search  was  made  amongst  the  records  of  wills  kept  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  I read  the  following  extract  from  the  will. 

“ I shall  direct  Coutts,  and  Co.  to  draw  any  pay  that  may  be  due  to  me  by  Govern- 
ment, on  the  day  of  my  death;  and  to  hold  at  your  disposal  as  well  as  any  balance  due  to  me 
on  their  books, 'which  sum  you  will  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  as  you  may  think  best  toi 


charitable  purposes.” 
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Tbax.ee. 

Kilcrohane  School — 
Endowed  by  General 
Count  O'Connell. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 

Rev.  John  Mawe. 


2325.  Mr.  Hughes. — This  is  a trust  depending  upon  the  wishes  of  the  trustees — a general 
trust. 

2326.  Chairman — Can  any  gentleman  in  the  room  give  any  further  information  respect- 
ing this  school. 

' The  Rev.  John  Mawe,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Tralee,  examined. 

2327.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  complete  control  of  the  trust,  and  handed  the  fund  over  to  the 
bishop,  who  applied  it  for  the  endowment  of  the  present  convent  school  at  Cahireiveen  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  convent, 
the  interest  went  to  the  support  of  the  schools ; there  was  about  £1 ,000  spent  in  building 
the  convent  at  Cahireiveen. 

2328.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  explains  the  withdrawal  of  the  fund  from  the  master? It  does. 

1 happened  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Cahireiveen  at  the  time  the  convent  was  built. 


John  C.  Hickson's  JOHN  C.  HICKSON’S  ENDOWMENT ROMAN  CATHOLIC  POOR  SCHOOL,  TraLFE 

Endowment— Roman  . ’ 

Catholic  Poor  School.  2329.  Secretary. — 1 read  the  following  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moriarty: 

Documentary  . Tralee,  May  27,  1855. 

Evidence.  “ Sir,— In  reply  to  yotir  circular,  dated  May  23rd,  I beg  to  say,  that  in  the  parish,  subject  to 

my  jurisdiction,  there  is  a school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  male  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  manager.  For  the 
support  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  I have  conveyed  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Macchivock  of 
this  town,  a few  acres  of  land,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose. 

“ The  same  gentleman  made  a similar  grant  for  a Convent  of  Mercy,  which  is  to  have  under 
its  care  a school  for  the  female  poor.  The  convent  building  is  only  just  commenced. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ D.  Moriarty.” 

The  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  the  tabular  digest  of  the  funds 
designed  for  education  in  Ireland.  Under  the  head  of  Tralee,  annual  income  £12,  for  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  School,  granted  by  J.  C.  Hickson,  by.  will  dated  16th  June,  1821  in  the 
Prerogative  Office,  Dublin.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal,  master,  and  that 
coming  to  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moriarty,  he  sent  in  reply  the  letter  which  I 
have  read. 

Rev.  John  Mawe.  The  Rev.  John  Matve  further  examined. 

. 2330.  I am  twelve  years  connected  with  this  parish. 

. 2331.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  this  bequest  applied? — I never  heard  of  it  till  now. 

. 2332.  When  did  the  testator  die?— Very  soon  after  the  date  of  the  will,  about  1822 

2333.  When,  was  Mr.  Hickson’s  property  sold? 

2334.  [Mr.  Richard  O'Connell— About  eight  years  ago;  it  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  from  this  comity.] 

2335.  What  was  the  name  of  the  attorney  employed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Enery  ?— I never 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  management  of  the  school  or  its  finances.  I never  heard  of  the 
bequest  till  I got  the  circular  from  the  Commissioners.  The  property  was  sold  about  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

2336.  Mr.  Hughes — It  is  stated  to  us  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Enery  did  receive  the  money.  It 

ought  to  be  ascertained  on  what  property  the  amount  was  charged.  ■' 

[The  further  evidence  as  to  this  case  is  contained  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  minutes.] 


Dr.  Fagan’s  Endow- 
ment for  a School  at 
Killamey. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Dr.  Fagan’s  Endowment  for  a School  at  Killarney 
. 2337.  Secretary.— 'With  respect  to  an  endowment  for  a school  at  Killarney,  I read  from  the 
Tabular  Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  education,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  contained  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation 
Schools,  made  in  1835,  Parliamentary  paper  630,  page  546.  It  appears  from  that  there 
were  some  revenues  at  that  time  unascertained,  arising  from  Dr.  Fagan’s  bequest,  in  1769  to 
Killarney.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal  master,  and  this  answer  was’received 

“Killarney,  June  12,  1855 

“ Sir,— In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
school  of  which  I am  a master,  had  been  receiving  an  allowance  of  £20  a-year  from  1838 
to  1849,  both  inclusive,  from  Christopher  Gallwey,  Esq.,  whose  father  was  executor  or 
trustee  of  the  Fagan  charity  since  1849.  Our  school  has  received  nothing,  nor  do  we  expect 
to  receive  a shilling  more  of  that  fund ; and  I beg  further  to  say  that,  I am  not  aware  whether 
any  other  party  is  deriving  any  benefit  from  it. 

• _ ,T  Tr  ' „ “I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T°  W-  N.  Hancock,  Esq.  “Alphonsds  Gaynor. 

. 2338.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Fagan’s  bequest.  The  will  was  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court,  Dublin,  dated  2nd  February,  1799  :-He  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Gallway, 
Esq.,  of  Killarney,  the  remainder  and  remainders  of  his  (the  said  Patrick’s-)  propertv  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  said  Thomas  Gallway,  and  Catherine  Fagan,  the  said  Patrick’s  wife  should 
upon  due  deliberation  think  it  most  convenient,  to  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes  in 
the  town  of  Killarney,  reserving  to  Catherine  Fagan  the  sum  of  £100,  out  of  the  residue 
t6  if VTs  t0rfrfm  P ™V-n  ,what  “anner. slie  bought  fit.  He  left  in  all  about  £2,000.  ’ 

- 2339.  Mv.  Hughes.— If  this  bea  substantive  charity,  it  is.  one  that  ought  to  be  reported 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  as  a defaulting  trust.  1 
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Strand-street  School,  Tralee. 

2340.  Secretary.— In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
made  in  1826,  there  is  mention  of  a school  in  Strand-street,  Tralee.  A Roman  Catholic  free 
school.  Total  income  of  the  master  £20.  Schoolhouse  built  of  stone  and  mortar.  Cost  £140. 
Built  by  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  and  private  subscription. 
Thirty-six  Protestant  and  sixteen  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  Thirty- two  hoys  and  twenty  girls. 
School  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Both  versions  of  the  Scriptures  read. 
A circular  addressed  to  the  principal  master  was  returned  as  a dead  letter.  Letters  were 
then  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Denny,  the  Rector,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mawe,  Roman  Catholic 
administrator.  The  following  answer  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mawe : — 

“Tralee,  July  25,  1855. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  inquiring  after  an  endowed  school  in  Strand-street,  Tralee, 
I beg  to  state  that  I am  not  in  a position  to  give  you  much  information  on  the  subject, 
holding  as  I do  no  connexion  with  the  managers.  From  the  subscription  on  the  tablet  over 
the  gate,  it  appears  that  the  house  was  built  upon  land  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  late 
Judge  Day.  I am  informed  that  there  is  only  a schoolmistress  who  educates  a very  few  female 
children,  and  I believe  resides  on  the  premises ; for  further  information  on  the  subject,  I beg 
to  refer  you  to  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Strand-street,  Tralee,  and  Rev.  Doctor  Rowan, 
Belmont,  Tralee. 

“ I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  Mawe.” 

2341.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Rowan 

“Belmont,  Tralee,  August  18,  1855. 

u Sir, — The  master  of  my  parochial  school  at  Blennerville  has  handed  me  a letter  containing 
the  enclosed  papers  which  refer  to  a former  communication,  to  which  I have  heretofore 
returned  answer.  ' 

“ I now  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  endowed  school  of  any  kind  at  Blennerville. 
That  the  school  existing  there  has  been  over  twenty-five  years  supported  at  my  sole  expense. 
That  the  school  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  which,  formerly  existed  at  Annagrague  or 
Upper  Blennerville,  was  discontinued  over  twenty  years  since;  and  that  1 know  of  no  school 
answering  the  description  in  the  letter  as  existing  in  Blennerville. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ A.  B.  Rowan,  d.d.” 

2342.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1825,  page  59, 
they  state  that,  “ in  general,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund  required  a 
grant  of  land  in  perpetuity ; that  they  allow  the  applicant  to  put  it  into  any  safe  hands ; that, 
they  do  not  require  it  to  be  made  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  any  particular  persons ; that 
they  have  had  leases  made  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  to  private  lay  trustees 
wherever  the  proprietor  of  the  school  wished  it;  but  that,  in  general,  they  have  been 
made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  That  a great  many  of  the  schools 
which  they  have  assisted,  have  been  established  by  the  parochial  clergy.  That  many  of 
the  schoolhouses  after  they  have  been  built,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  for  dis- 
countenancing vice,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  That  a great  num- 
ber of  them  have  become  parochial  schools,  and  that  when  the  lease  is  made  to  the  minister 
and  churchwardens,  the  appointment  of  master  is  vested  in  them.” 

2343  [Rev.  John  Mawe.— I do  not  know  of  any  houses  which  had  been  used  for  such 
schools.  There  is  a house  in  which  there  was  formerly  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  but  it  is 
now  held  by  a tenant.] 

2344.  At  page  651  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1825,  it  is 
stated  that  a grant  was  made  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund  of  £69,  to  Morgan  O’Connell 
Busteed,  for  a school  in  Tralee ; on  the  condition  of  land  for  a “ site,”  and  £69  subscriptions 
being  attached  to  the  school.  They  were  described  as  two  schools  on  the  list,  and  without 
locaf  information  it  was  impossible  to  identify  them. 

Richard  O'Connell , Esq.,  examined. 

2345.  I am  sure  the  schools  were  the  same.  Dr.  Busteed’s  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald’s. There  was  a school  connected  with  the  Independent  Chapel. 

Rev.  John  Mawe  further  examined 

2346.  Chairman. — What  is  the  house  in  Strancl-street  used  for  ?— A schoolhouse.  There 
is  no  master  in  it.  I made  inquiries  on  receiving . your  letter,  and  found  there  was  no 
endowed  schoolmaster.  There  was  a mistress. 

The  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Tralee. 

Palriclc  Dominick  M-Donnell,  Esq.,  examined. 

.2347 .'Chairman. — What  is  your  connexion  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  school? — lam 
the  principal  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  in  this  town. 

2348.  Would  y ou  have  the  goodness  to  make  a statement  as  to  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  your  school? — I have  about  420  in  regular  daily  attendance.  On  the  23rd 
of  May  last  I took  the  control  of  it.  We  came  into  possession  of  it. 

2349.  Mr.  Httyhes. — State  when  the  school  was  opened,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 
course  of;  education?— We  opened  school  the  23rd  of  May  last.  When  I came  there 


Tralee.. 
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Tralee. 
Documentary 
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Esq. 
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were  about  J 50  children  in  attendance.  It  was  then  a national  school.  It  has  increased, 
since  to  about  420. 

2350.  How  many  Brothers  are  there? — Three  assistants  and  myself.  The  course  of 
education  includes  English,  commercial,  and  mathematical  education. 

2351.  Dr.  Andrews.— Has  it  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  ?— Yes. 

2352.  We  wish  you  would  state  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  boys  ? — When  I came 
I found  the  boys  very  superficially  educated ; they  knew  a great  many  things,  but  they  were 
so  superficially  taught,  they  did  not  give  me  any  satisfaction.  Even  still  I have  boys  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  should  be  fit  to  enter  any  establishment,  and  I could 
not  find  one.  out  of  the  400  fit  to  be  recommended  to  businesss. 

2353.  Chairman. — What  are  they  taught? — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  use 
of  the  globes,  mensuration,  short-hand,  book-keeping,  all  that  is  included  in  an  English 
and  commercial  education. 

2354.  To  what  class  in  society  do  the  boys  belong? — The  poor  class  of  society  generally : 
but  strictly  speaking,  when  we  do  establish  ourselves  in  a place,  by  degrees  the  children  of 
the  middle  class  attend  our  school,  such  as  shopkeepers.  When  we  opened  school  a great 
number  of  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  sent  their  children. 

2355.  Are  you  able  to  state  anything  as  to  the  afterlife  of  the  boys? — I do  not  know 
what  becomes  of  them,  but  generally  speaking  they  look  to  me  for  situations.  The  shop- 
keepers, wherever  we  are,  come  to  us  for  boys  to  rill  respectable  situations,  clerkships,  and 
soforth.  Since  I came  here  I had  four  or  five  applications.  There  is  a reporter  in  the  town 
who  was  educated  at  the  school. 

2356.  We  will  visit  the  school? — The  boys  are  not  as  advanced  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  be.  After  five  or  six  years  they  should  be  prepared  for  any  education.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  so,  we  are  so  short  a time  in  the  school. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Tralee. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Carter  sworn  and  examined. 

2357.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  your  school  ? — I have' 
already  made  a statement  in  writing.  I filled  a form  which  the  Commissioners  sent. 

2358.  Dr  .Andrews. — Is  yours  the  parochial  school? — It  is  called  the  parochial  school, 
but  in  strictness  it  is  not.  It  receives  no  aid  from  the  parish. 

2359.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  the  Governors.  I was  first  nominally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Denny,  rector  of  the  parish  and  patron  of  the  school,  and  the 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Governors. 

2360.  You  have  no  salary  from  the  parish? — No. 

2361.  Do  you  know,  any  thing  about  the  schoolhouse? — T think  it  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Denny.  I think  it  was  built  by  subscription. 

2362.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  a lease  ? — I do  not.  I rather  think  if  there  is  a 
lease  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denny  has  it.  I believe  the  Governors  have  no  control  over  the  house. 
There  is  no  residence  in  connexion  with  the  house  but  the  master’s.  I rather  think  they 
have  no  lease  of  it. 

2363.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  long  have  you  been  master? — Fifteen  years. 

2364.  Is  the  school  at  present  in  a thriving  condition? — The  numbers  were  higher  than 
at  present. 

2365.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  diminution? — It  is  attributed  to  the  general  depression 
throughout  the  country,  emigration  and  other  causes. 

2366.  Are  the  children  of  different  religious  professions? — At  present  there  are  no 
children  in  the  school  except  what  we  call  Protestants — some  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  others  to  the  dissenting  churches — but  all  children  are  admissible.  Some- 
times Roman  Catholics  did  attend.  At  present  none  are  attending. 

2367.  Do  Protestant  children  of  the  same  class  attend  any  other  schools  in  Tralee  ? — Yes ; 
what  we  call  private  schools. 

2368  What  are  the  charges  in  those  other  schools,  and  is  the  education  given  in  them  of 
a higher  class  ? — The  charges  are  higher,  and  I would  say  the  education  is  of  a higher  class, 
that  is  what  we  call  classics ; the  dead  languages  are  taught  in  those  schools  and  not  in  mine. 

2369  Are  there  many  schools  in  this  town  or  neighbourhood  in  which  classical  instruc- 
tion is  given? — Not  very  many  indeed;  I know  but  three  private  schools  in  Tralee,  three 
of  what  they  call  classical  schools. 

2370.  Then  to  what  school  do  the  resident  gentry  send  then’  children  to  receive  classical 
instruction? — They  send  them  to  those  schools,  and  a great  many  send  them  elsewhere. 
A great  many  to  England,  and  some  to  Dublin. 

2371.  Is  there  any  classical  boarding-school  in  the  neighbourhood? — Not  a male  school. 
There  are  female  boarding-schools. 

2372.  Mr.  Stephens — Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tralee  sending 
then.'  children  to  Dublin  ana  elsewhere? — I dare  say  there  is  an  impression  on  them 
minds  that  they  receive  a superior  education  in  those  places.  Besides,  they  think  it  is  an 

mprovement  to  the  children  to  be  from  home. 

2373.  If  they  had  the  means  of  acquiring  education  in  Tralee,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  prevent  them  sending  them  children  to  Dublin  and  England? — I think  that  even  if 
the  education  were  equal,  many  would  still  send  for  the  advantage  of  travelling  and  change. 
I have  seen  many  superior  in  ability  and  acquirements  to  others  educated  at  home. 

2374.  Where  were  $iey  educated — at  home? — In  Tralee.  I had  boys  of  my  own  I 
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considered  superior'  to  those  educated  in  Dublin.  I had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  having 
been  called  on  to  act  as  private  tutor,  in  after-hours,  to  those  educated  in  Dublin.  . 

2375.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  there  many  persons  in  Tralee  who  desire  to  give  their  sons  a 
(rood  education,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  send  them  from  home  ? — Certainly. 

° 2376.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  boys  from  England? — Yes. 

2377.  Were  they  equal  to  the  boys  educated  under  yourself? — I had  one  last  season  for 
about  ten  months,  who  was  at  Woolwich  College:  I have  met  as  smart  boys  in  Tralee. 

2378.  Any  other  instances?— No.  _ 

2379.  Your  experience  is  confined  to  that  boy  from  Woolwich, 'so  far  as  regards  England  r 

Yes.  I may  also  mention  that  I have  known  three  females  who  went  from  Tralee  to  an 

establishment  in  London,  and  who  took  very  high  positions  in  the  establishment  there : 
they  went  to  be  trained  as  schoolmistresses.  Two  of  them  were  educated  in  a female  school 
connected  with  mine,  a school  supported  by  subscriptions  in  the  town.  The  last  of  them 
that  went  was  examined,  and  took  a first  class  certificate.  She  was  educated  in  Tralee,  in 
a female  school  connected  with  mine.  She  went  direct  to  England,  and  after  spending- 
twelve  months  there,  she  went  through  an  examination,  and  took  a first  class  certificate. 

2380.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  this  occur  ? — About  a year  since.  . . 

2381.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  school  she  went  to  in  England? — I think  it  is 
called  the  Home  and  Colonial  Establishment,  Gray’s-Inn  road.  It  is  a school  for  training 
teachers. 


J.  C Hickson’s  Endowment  fob  Poob  Schools  at  Tbalee — (continued). 

Maurice  Colies , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2382.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  information  respecting  the  Hickson  bequest? — 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  M'Enery  told  Dr.  Moriarty  that  the  money  was  paid  by  James  Hickson, 
who  went  to  America.  I apprized  him  the  property  which  had  been  under  the  Chancery 
was  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  The  judgment  debts  were  paid,  and  the  small 
sum  that  remained  was  transferred  to  Chancery ; and  then  speciality  debts  and  simple  contract 
debts  were  discharged,  and  it  proved  a deficient  fund. 

2383.  Dr.  Andrews. — Did  you  see  the  rental  under  which  the  estate  was  sold  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court? — I did. 

2384.  Was  there  any  reference  to  school  buildings,  or  fund  for  a school  ? — My  memory 
does  not  now  serve  me  whether  there  was  any  mention  of  a school.  I was  concerned  for 
some  creditors.  I know  there  is  no  fund  in  court,  and  that  the  property  has  been  sold. 

2385.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  fund  has  been  exhausted? — Oh,  long  since.  “Hickson  v. 
Hickson”  was  the  name  of  the  cause. 

2386.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  there  any  charge  upon  the  property  in  respect  of  any  school  in 
Tralee? — No  charge  whatever.  I am  sure  the  court  would  not  pass  over  the  school.  I 
am  sure  the  court  would  have  given  a notification  to  the  secretary  of  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Commission,  if  there  was  any  mention  of  a charge  upon  the  lands  for  a school. 

2387.  Mr.  Htu/hes Have  you  a copy  of  Mr.  Hickson’s  will? — I have  got  no  document 

in  relation  to  this,  except  documents  addressed  to  Dr.  Moriarty.  I had  a copy  of  Mr. 
Hickson’s  will,  which  I had  to  procure  when  advocating  the  interests  of  my  clients  in  the 
cause. 

2388.  Do  you  know  that  the  testator  who  made  this  bequest  died  in  1821? — I heard  so. 
That  was  Christopher  Hickson.  I have  no  copy  of  his  will. 

2389.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  how  it  came  to  be  a charge  or  liability  of  John 
James  Hickson’s? — I do  not  know;  but  having  heard  that  John  James  Hickson  was  liable 
for  it,  and  knowing  that  his  property,  personal  and  otherwise,  was  made  away  with,  I did  not 
make  any  search  or  incur  any  expense. 

2390.  The  testator  was  Christopher,  and  the  person  paying  up  to  1849  was  John  James? 
— Yes. 

2391.  Was  John  James  Hickson  the  devisee  of  Christopher  ? — I am  not  well  informed  on 
it.  John  James  Hickson  was  dead  many  years  before  1849.  His  son  James  paid  after  that 
time. 

2392.  Was  James  the  son  of  John  James,  the  owner  of  the  estate  of  Christopher? — He 
was,  I understand. 

Richard  O'Connell , Esq.,  further  examined. 

2393.  James  Christopher  was  the  testator.  He  had  no  lands,  James  Christopher,  the 
original  testator.  I think  this  money  must  have  been  lent,  and  became  a charge. 

2394.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  we  want  the  will  of  James  Christopher. 

2395.  Dr.  Andrews Have  you  a copy  of  his  will? — No. 

2396.  Chairman.— I have  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  a note  to  get  a copy  of  the 
will  of  James  Christopher  Hickson,  and  to  have  the  case  reported  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  to  suggest  to  them  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
will  of  James  Christopher  Hickson. 
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Limerick  (first  day),  September  1, 1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

General  State  op  Education. — Erasmus  Smith’s  Endowment. — Schools  por  Middle- 
Classes — Diocesan  School. — Blue  School. 

Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  examined. 


2397.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  suggestion,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  would  make  to  the  Com- 
missioners respecting  the  state  of  education,  generally  ? — We  had  a meeting  of  the 
Corporation  last  Thursday,  and  they  deputed  me  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners,  to 
bring  under  their  notice  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  this  county.  We 
understand  that  at  Pallasgreen  there  is  a very  large  property  belonging  to  the  governors  ; 
we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  income  derived,  but  we  believe  it  is  very  considerable.  It 
came  to  my  own  knowledge,  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
schools.  I was  told  there  was  a school  in  that  quarter  attended  by  only  five  or  six 
children — three  or  four  girls,  and  four  or  five  boys.  The  information  given  to  me  led  me 
to  think  they  were  induced  to  go  to  that  school,  and  that  no  regular  establishment  was 

kept.  I was  also  informed — I know  not  whether  the  information  was  well  founded that 

a large  portion  of  the  income  derived  from  that  property  is  allocated  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Ireland,  and  some  portion  to  the  county  Kerry.  I was  told  there  was  a school  in 
Tarbert,  and  that  there  were  funds  supplied  from  the  foundation  here  for  it.  I do  not 
know  whether  that  is  the  fact ; but  it  occurred  to  us  that  in  a city  like  Limerick,  where 
there  is,  unquestionably,  the  greatest  possible  want  of  schools  for  classical  education,  that, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  large  funds  derived  from  the  county 
Limerick  could  be  expended  in  this  district,  it  would  be  only  what  we  would  be  fairly 
entitled  to.  We  would  consider  it  desirable  the  Commissioners  would  make  stringent 
inquiries  into  the  amount  of  the  funds  received  for  those  schools,  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  this  county.  There  are  a great  number  of  tenants  in  the  immediate  locality 
at  Pallasgreen.  Mr.  Apjohn  and  Mr.  Kearney  are  tenants  deriving  considerable  incomes- 
uncler  this  property,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  them  summoned.  I mention 
their  names  to  you  with  a view  to  having  them  summoned,  to  give  information  as  to 
what  the  amount  of  the  income  received  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  really  is.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  it ; but  we  are  told,  generally,  it  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
that  there  is  but  one  school,  with  five  or  six  children.  The  Corporation  passed  a 
resolution  directing  me  to  bring  that  particularly  under  your  notice,  and  to  mention  the 
circumstances  I have  detailed.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  of  these  funds  that  go 
into  another  quarter  should  be  brought  into  the  localities  where  there  is  certainly  great 
need  for  a classical  school.  ® 


. 2398.  In  the  city  of  Limerick,  we  are  all  aware  that  the  humbler  classes  are  well  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  education.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  has  read  a list  of 
schools  founded  by  private  individuals  in  Limerick,  and  at  all  of  them,  independently  of  the 
amount  of  education  given  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  to  girls  at  the  schools 
°*  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  at  other  schools  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  the  humbler  classes  in  the  city  of  Limerick  are  extremely 
well  provided  for;  but  the  middle  and  upper  classes  complain  loudly  that  they  have 
no  means  of  giving  education  to  their  children  in  this  locality;  they  are  obliged  to 
send  them,  at  considerable  expense,,  elsewhere.  And  I hope  “the  Commissioners,  in 
their  inquiry,  will  particularly  turn  their  attention  to  the  great  want  felt  in  Limerick 
with  regard  to  schools  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

2399.  I am  saved  the  necessity  of  observing  upon  the  diocesan  school,  by  the  very 
lucid  and  clear  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Vandeleur,  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the  last  assizes,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  school.  There  is  one 
paragraph  in  the  report  to  which  I think  it  desirable  your  attention  should  be  parti- 
culaly  directed.  There  have  been  presentments  granted  by  the  County  and  City  Grand 
Junes  m aid  of  the  institution.  Contribution  of  the  county  £1,400  Irish— of  the  city 
~o50,  of  which  only  £240  was  collected.  “It  appears,”  says  this  report  to  which  I 
refer  that  the  sum  of  £1,400,  collected  off  the  county,  remained  in  the  treasurer’s 
Hands  until  1837,  when  it  was  paid  over  to  a committee  for  the  building  of  the  new 
schoolhouse ; and  the  same  year  the  present  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a salary  of  £150  per  annum,. collected  from  the  clergy 
ol  the  united  dioceses  of  Limenck  and  Killaloe,  and  having  to  educate  twenty  free 
scholars,  without  religious  distinction,  to.  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Jury.”  It  occurs  to 
me.  that  was  a most  important  portion  of  a solemn  contract  entered  into  at  that  time  and 
as  lar  as  I can  ascertain,  from  that  period  up  to  the  present,  that  portion  of  the  contract 
has  never  been  carried  out.  There  have  not  been  twenty  free  scholars,  without  religious 
distinction,  nominated  by  the  Grand  Jury;  and  in  such  a city  as  Limerick,  where  there 
are  persons  of  different  religions,  I need  not  point  out  how  very  desirable  it  would  be 
that  that  portion  of  the  contract  should  be  strictly  carried  out. 

2400  There  are  other  schools  referred  to  in  the  list.  There  is  Learner's  school  • the 
present  treasurer  ot  that  establishment  is  Mr.  Franklin,  the  manager  of  the  Provincial 
-bank,  i am  giving  the  names  of  gentlemen  yon  might  think  it  desirable  to  snmmon 
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to  give  you  information  which  I am  not  prepared  to  give.  Pie  is,  I believe,  but  recently  Limkuick-  ' 


not  bein"  prepared  to  do  so.  Then  there  is  villiers  school,  m Henry- street,  also  lor  Henry  O’Shea,  Es<i. 
people  of  every  religion,  without  distinction;  and  I understand  it  is  fairly,  and 
properly  managed.  . . 

2401.  There  is  on  the  list  that  has  been  read  a school  to  which  I was  directed  to  call  BL“‘‘  School. 
your  particular  attention.  That  is  the  Blue  School.  There  are  a number  of  persons  in 

Limerick  who  believe  it  has  no  existence,  that  it  is  a myth — that  there  is  no  school  nor 
scholars,  and  what  lias  become  of  the  funds  we  do  not  know.  Of  course  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  from  the  officers  of  the  establishment  as  to  how  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  how  the  funds  have  been  appropriated.  I believe,  as  far  as  I can  learn 
• through  filling  the  office  I have  the  honour  to  hold,  of  mayor,  I am  incapacitated  from 
bein<*°a  trustee,  in  consequence  of  being  a Roman  Catholic,  but  I believe  from  the  bishop 
and  °dean,  or  others,  you  will  be  able  to  get  every  information  on  the  subject.  Some 
years  ago  we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  Limerick  some  boys  attached  to  that  school 
clothe  din  a particular  dress  and  garb  which,  I believe,  gave  to  the  institution  the  name  of 
the  Bhie  School.  But  I believe  scarcely  a person  here  has  for  years  past  been  favoured 
with  a si°ht  of  any  children  so  clad ; and  what  lias  become  of  the  funds  contributed  or 
belonging  to  the  school,  however  small  in  amount,  we  do  not  know.  We  think  we  see  fit 
objects  of  its  charity  in  the  streets,  and  they  are  not  provided  for.  These  are  the  only 
schools  in  Limerick  city  that  I think  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to,  satisfied  you 
will  "et  information,  and  have  got  much  valuable  information,  and  that  you  will  be  enabled 
.to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion  as  to  what  should  be  done  respecting  these  schools. 

2402.  Speaking  again  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  means  of  classical  education  in  this  Classical  Schools. 
city,  we  are  all  sensibly  alive  to  that  necessity.  There  are  in  the  city  of  Limerick  large  mer- 
cantile and  shopkeeping  establishments, such  as  Revington’s,Todd  and  Co.,  Arnott,  Cannock 

.and  Co.;  and  amongst  the  mercantile  establishments,  Russell,  Spaight,  Bannatyne,  and 
others  into  which  a number  of  young  men  have  been  lately  introduced  as  apprentices. 

They  are  advancing  themselves  in  the  world.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  to  acquire  knowledge  and  education,  so  that  we  feel  particularly  that  the 
funds  which  have  been  misappropriated  to  other  places  and  objects,  should  be  applied 
to  this  locality.  It  would  be  a great  boon  and  a blessing.  Mr.  Kearney,  the  county 
surveyor,  I may  mention  is  the  person  connected  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  property  in 
this  county,  as  agent,  and  he  can  give  you  every  information  about  it. 

2403.  Mr.  Stephens You  stated  that  the  Town  Council  came  to  some  resolution  about  EraSSchools  * 

the  Erasmus  Smith  school.  Was  that  resolution  in  writing  ? — It  was  in  writing ; it  was  1 wo 

merely  to  this  effect,  that  I should  wait  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  should  bring  under 

their  notice  the  circumstance  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  or  hoard  not  giving  that 
education  they  ought  to  give  in  this  locality,  and  to  have  inquiry  made  as  to  how  the 
funds  were  applied — to  what  quarters  they  were  directed.  Of  course  our  first  object  was 
to  see  that  the  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education,  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  that  we  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  were  applied,  and  that  we  should  have  some  control  over 
the  funds,  to  see  that  they  did  not  go  into  the  wrong  channel,  but  that  they  were  applied 
in  this  locality.  . 

2404.  Could  the  Commissioners  procure  a copy  of  the  resolution? — Yes ; I shall  take 
care  to  provide  you  with  a copy  of  the  resolution. 

2405.  There  was  another  question  I wished  to  ask  you  about  the  Blue  Coat  School.  mu  beiiooi. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  boys  clothed  in  the  dress  of  that  institution  ? — I do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  them  for  years.  I do  recollect  to  have  seen  them,  but  not  for  some 

years.  Although  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  may  happen  to  be  a Roman  Catholic, 
and,  therefore,  not  eligible  to  act  as  a trustee,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm 
in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  an  establishment  of  that  kind,  and  he  could  then 
have  better  information  than  I now  possess.  Although  I could  not  act  as  trustee,  I 
certainly  should  have  the  liberty  to  visit  the  schools,  to  see  the  funds  were  properly 
applied.  


Southern  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  ^chouTlSstotcL 

2406.  Secretory. — With  respect  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  estates  in  the  county  of  Documentary 
Limerick,  I have  to  state  that  the  last  inquiry  into  these  estates  took  place  in  1810,  Evidence, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  similar  to  that  under  which  this  Commission  is  acting, 
hy  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  an  Act 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  by  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  Appendix  to 
their  . Ninth  Report,  page  238,  they  give  an  account  of  the  estates  of  the  Governors 
of  the  schools,  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  in  the  comity  of  Limerick.  They  mention, 
that  in  the  townland  of  Kilduff  there  are  estates  comprising  1,632  acres,  and  with  other 
small  portions  in  Pallis,  Pallis  Inn,  Knockderk,  Knocknecaraga,  and  Gortevally,  make 
altogether  upwards  of  2,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  Limerick  alone.  One  year’s 
rent  and  fees  of  that  estate  at  May,  1808,  is  stated  to  be  : — from  Kilduff,  £ 1,312  10s.;  from 
Pallis,  13  guineas;  from  Pallis  Inn,  £52  10s. ; from  Knocknecaraga,  £27  6s.;  from  Knock- 
derk, £608  ; and  from  Gortevally,  £142  10s.  The  next  information,  with  regard  to  the 
estates  of  Erasmus  Smith,  is  contained  in  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  in  May,  1854.  In  that  return  the  estates  in  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  are  not 
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separated;  and  on  referring  to  the  report  of  1810,  with  regard  to  these  estates,  I find  the 
Tipperary  estate  produced  a net  rental  of  £1,386  a-year.  The  county  Limerick  estates 
produced  a net  rental  of  £2,156,  making  altogether  about  £3,500  a-year  from  the  two 
estates.  The  rental  returned  in  1849  was  £5,543  Is.  6 \d.\  in  1850,  £5,367  18s.  Id. ; in 

1851,  £5,437  8s.  10c?.;  in  1852,  £5,412  15s.;  and  in  1853,  £5,386  12s.  2 cl.  That  is  the 
rental.  The  sums  received  by  the  governors  out  of  the  southern  estates,  in  the  same  years, 
were  as  follows  In  1849,  £1,450;  in  1850,  £2,611  11s.  11  d. ; in  1851,  £3,864  9s.  6rf.;in 

1852,  £4,304  17s.  10c?. ; and  in  1853,  £4,250.  The  net  rental  appears  by  that  to  be: 
about-  £5,400 ; and  observing  the  same  proportion  of  increase  in  the  county  Limerick 
estate,  the  net  rental  of  it  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,000  a-year. 

Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Limerick,  further  examined. 

2407.  The  estates  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  are  circumstanced  in  this  way.  The  leases 
are  for  twenty-one  years ; there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  tolies  quoties  covenant  in  the 
leases ; but  I believe  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  renewed  in  the  same  way  as  bene- 
ficial leases.  I am  not  quite  certain  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  but  I believe  they 
are  all  terminable  leases;  and  for  the  purpose  of  education,  a question  would  arise  whether 
the  parties  had  equities  or  not  with  regard  to  renewals ; but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world,  from  what  I know,  that  the  lettings  under  these  leases  are  very  large,  and  that  the 
lands  are  far  beyond  the  value  set  out  in  the  rental. 

2408.  \Secrelary. — The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1810  contains  the  following  infor- 
mation : — Kilduff  was  let  on  a terminable  lease  which  would  expire  in  1819 ; Pallis, 
comprising  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  was  let  for  ever,  at  thirteen  guineas.  The  lease  of 
Pallis  Inn  would  expire  in  1827;  Knocknecaraga,  let  for  ever;  the  lease  of  Knockderk 
would  expire  in  1824,  and  of  Gortavally,  in  1810.] 

2409.  Chairman. — In  reference  to  this  complaint  against  the  management  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  school  esta'tes,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  all  persons  connected  with 
it  ought  to  be  summoned,  and  we  will  take  the  case  into  consideration  on  Monday. — Mr. 
Thomas  Kearney,  the  county  surveyor  is  the  agent. 

2410.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  he  agent  both  for  the  Limerick  and  Tipperary  estates? — I am 
pretty  sure  he  is.  There  is  a relative  of  his  living  there,  Mr.  Apjohn,  and  there  is  the 
Rev.  Lloyd  Apjohn.  They  are  tenants  under  the  governors ; and  there  are  others  there 
from  whom  information  may  be  derived,  not  only  as  regards  the  rentals,  but  also  as  to  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  school.  Perhaps  it  would  be  also  desirable  to  summon 
the  master,  if  there  be  a master  at  all.  The  master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  at 
Pallasgreen. 

2411.  \Secretary. — Mr.  J.  Murphy  is  the  master.] 

2412.  Is  there  any  return  as  to  the  number  of  boys  attending  the  school.  My  information 
is  but  casual.  It  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour  by  the  railway  to  the  place.  It  is  just 
suggested  to  me  that  I should  endeavour  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  importance — 
where  there  is  so  large  an  income  derived  from  estates  in  the  county,  and  there  being 
unquestionably  a want  of  means  of  acquiring  a classical  education  in  Limerick — of  having 
the  funds  spent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  applied  for  the  benefit  of  Limerick. 

2413-  Chairman. — Can  you  suggest  the  name  of  any  other  person  who  could  give 
information  ? — I think  the  gentlemen  I have  named  will  give  you  every  information.  Mr 
Kearney,  himself,  will  give  abundant  evidence.  It  would  be  well,  in  communicating  with 
him,  to  ask  him  to  produce  the  last  rental.  He  is  a most  intelligent,  upright,  honourable 
gentleman,  upon  whom  every  reliance  may  be  placed. 

2414.  Let  summonses  be  issued  for  Mr.  Thomas  Kearney,  Pallasgreen,  and  the  Rev. 
Lloyd  Apjohn,  Cahirconlish.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  has  anjr  person  to  name 
who  could  give  information  about  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  estate  and  the  school 
in  this  county,  in  order  that  he  may  be  summoned. 

2415.  [ Secretary . — I am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to  announce  that  this  inquiry  into  the 
Erasmus  Smith  estate  and  school,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  will  be  proceeded  with  at 
ten  o’clock  on  Monday.  If  any  gentleman  wishes  to  have  any  one  summoned  wrho  can 
give  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  this  estate  and  school,  he  can 
furnish  me  with  the  name  here,  while  the  court  is  sitting,  or  after  it  rises,  at  Cruise’s 
Hotel.  The  summonses  will  be  issued  requiring  the  parties  to  attend  on  Monday.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  have  persons  summoned  who  can  give  information  respecting  endowed 
schools,  or  endowments  for  schools,  in  the  county  Limerick,  let  the  names  be  given  in.] 


Diocesan  School,  Limeeick. 

2416.  Secretary. — The  first  information,  with  regard  to  the  diocesan  school  of  Limerick,  is 
contained  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1810, 
page  110.  It  states  the  salary  is  £30  per  annum;  the  mastership  vacant ; no  school  kept! 

2417.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  who  have  charge  of  Royal  schools,  diocesan  and  other  schools  with  private 
endowments : to  distinguish  them  from  other  Commissioners,  they  are  commonly  called 

the  Clare-street  Board.  In  their  Report  for  1818,  there  is  the  following  passage: “We 

beg  leave  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence  of  a letter  from  Mr. 
Gregory,  written  to  us,  by  your  Excellency's  direction,  in  the  month  of  February  last, 
enclosing  a petition  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Willis,  diocesan  schoolmaster  of  Limerick,  and 
desiring  our  opinion  how  far  the  prayer  of  that  petition  ought  to  be  complied  with  we 
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caused  our  secretary  to  state  to  Mr.  Gregory,  for  the  information  of  your  Excellency,  that  Limeiuck. 
we  should  give  the  subject  our  fullest  consideration  ; but  that  its  magnitude  (on  account  of  d;occ~ 
important  questions  connected  with  it)  added  to  the  absence  (at  the  present  period)  of  some  , 

of  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  our  board,  with  whom  we  desire  to  consult,  might  delay  Evidence. ' 
the  expression  of  our  opinion,  which  your  Excellency  would  choose  to  have  conveyed  in 
the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have  made 
application  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  for  information  as  to  the  particular  facts 
set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  Doctor  Willis;  and  have  received  for  answer  that,  at  his  lord- 
ship’s return  to  Limerick,  from  his  attendance  on  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  he  would 
make  every  inquiry,  and  communicate  to  us  the  result ; however,  that  it  appeared  a matter 
of  surprise  to  his  lordship  that  Doctor  Willis  should  have  presented  such  a memorial 
without  having  previously  submitted  it  to,  or  obtained  the  approbation  of,  his  diocesan.” 

2418.  In  the  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners,  for  1819,  they  say: — “We  beg  leave  further 
to  report  to  your  Excellency,  in  reference  to  a memorial  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Willis, 
master  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Limerick,  to  your  Excellency  and  the  Privy  Council,  which 
your  Excellency  caused  to  be  laid  before  our  Board  in  February,  1818,  as  alluded  to  in  our 
last  Report,  and  of  which  we  postponed  the  consideration  for  the  reasons  therein  assigned 
by  us:  that  having  since  fully  entered  into  the  subject  of  Dr.  Willis’s  memorial,  and 
inquired  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  same,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to 
convey  to  the  Under-Secretary,  for  your  Excellency’s  information,  our  opinion,  ‘that 
although  we  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  mature  a general  arrangement  for  the  diocesan 
schools,  yet,  having  examined  into  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  we  did  not  consider 
it  to  be  one  calling  for  special  interference.’  ” 

2419.  The  next  Parliamentary  paper  is  a return  made  in  1821  with  respect  to  the  funds  and 
revenues  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foundations  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  such  schools,  &c. 

It  is  there  stated,  at  page  5 : — “Limerick — £30,  by  the  clergy.  A sum  has  been  lately 
granted  by  the  grand  juries  for  building  a schoolliouse,  but  not  yet  issued.  There  are  twenty 
scholars  at  present.”  The  next  paper  to  which  I refer  is  a Parliamentary  return  made  in 
1823,  page  2 ; a return  relating  to  diocesan  and  parish  schools  in  Ireland ; it  states  : — 

“Diocesan  School,  Limerick:  number  of  pupils,  twenty;  income,  £31  5s.  Id. ; expendi- 
ture, £85  11  s.  2 ^d.” 

2420  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  E duca- 
tion  Inquiry  with  respect  to  diocesan  schools,  Fifth  Report,  dated  1827,  page  15  : — “The 
Rev.  Dr.  Willis  was  appointed  master  for  the  school  of  this  diocese  in  March,  1812  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  union  of  the  dioceses  of  Limerick,  and  Killaloe,  and 
Kilfenora,  he  received  a new  appointment  in  1823,  as  master  of  the  district  school  of 
those  united  dioceses.  He  has  received  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  of  Limerick  since 
the  date  of  his  last  appointment,  but  not  those  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora.  No  schoolliouse  has  been  provided.  The  house  which  formerly  existed 
in  Limerick  having  fallen  into  decay,  Dr.  Willis  kept  his  school  in  a house  which  he 
rented.  He  formerly  had  ten  boarders,  and  about  twenty  day-scholars ; but  at  present 
he  has  no  boarders,  and  only  four  day-scholars.  About  the  year  181 G the  grand  juries 
for  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  began  to  create  a fund,  by  yearly  assessment,  for 
building  a schoolhouse ; which  fund,  it  is  supposed,  now  amounts  to  about  £2,000.  A site 
for  a new  schoolhouse,  on  the  estate  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city,  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  the  title  to  it  has  not  yet  been  completed.” 

2421.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary  return,  made  in  1831,  with 
respect  to  diocesan  schools  in  Ireland.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  school  was  eleven.  No  boarders;  all  were  day  scholars.  No  free  pupils.  Salary 
and  emoluments  attached  to  the  school,  £138  9s.  2 \d. 

2422.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board, 

made  in  1833  “ Lastly,  in  respect  of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  we  beg  leave  to  state 

to  your  Excellency,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  any  further  progress 
towards  their  general  establishment,  the  Board  having  had  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  during  the  last  year  as  were  noticed  in  our  Reports  for  the  years  1831  and 
1832 ; and  we  more  particularly  allude  to  the  circumstances  therein  detailed  respecting 
the  district  school  of  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora ; and  request  your  Excellency’s 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  this  Board,  the  sum  of 
£1,400,  late  currency,  presented  for  the  foundation  of  this  school  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  county  of  Limerick,  is  still  permitted  to  remain,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years,  in  the 
Lands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  interest  free,  in  consequence  of  a. 
detainer  laid  on  it  by  the  Grand  Juries,  as  before  reported  by  this  Board.  And  we  beg. 
leave  most  respectfully  to  observe,  that  ixnless  the  Act  under  which  the  Board  was  con- 
stituted be  amended  in  the  manner  suggested  to  your  Excellency  in  the  said  Reports,  we- 
apprehend  that  any  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Board  as  to  the  further  establishment, 
of  these  schools  must  prove  altogether  abortive.” 

2423.  The  Reports  of  1831  and  1832  are  out  of  print,  and  the  Commissioners  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  copies.  The  Commissioners  directed  copies  to  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  such  copies  are  not  as  yet  before  them.  The  next  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  same  Board,  for  1834 : — “ Lastly,  in  adverting 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  respect  of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  we  regret 
being  obliged  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  whose  wish  to  extend  throughout  Ireland,  by 
means  of  these  schools,  the  benefit  of  classical  education,  was  so  strongly  evinced  in  the 
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Limerick.  year  1823,  when  the  sites  of  these  schools  were  fixed  in  such  dioceses  and  districts  as 

, appeared,  with  due  regard  to  the  local  situation  of  other  classical  schools  of  public  or 

Diocesan  School.  Lyate  foundation,  to  be  most-  in  need  of  such  establishments,  that  of  the  eighteen 

EvWenc"tar>  dioceses  or  districts  in  which  schools  ought  to  be  kept  eight  only  are  provided  with  effec- 

tive schools ; and  in  order  to  show  to  your  Excellency  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power 
of  this  Board  to  make  any  greater  progress  towards  their  general  establishment,  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  retarded  our  progress,  we  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  refer 
your  Excellency  to  our  Report  made  to  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey  in  the  year  1831 ; and 
we  would  beg  leave  to  particularly  refer  your  Excellency  to  that  part  of  our  said  Report 
which  adverts  to  the  difficulties  which  this  Board  has  had  to  contend  with  in  its  endea- 
vours to  establish'  in  Limerick  a school  for  the  district,  composed  of  the  dioceses  of 
Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora — difficulties  which  still  continue  to  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  best  efforts  of  the  Board  to  procure  a due  application  of  the  money  which  was 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick  for  this  school,  and  which  has 
been  permitted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  county  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  that  county  for  some  years,  interest  free,  although  a good  and  sufficient  site 
whereon  to  build  the  school,  according  to  the  plan  approved  by  one  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county,  has  been  long  since  purchased  by  this  Board  with  funds  provided  by  the  Grand 
Julies  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  We  have  only  now  to  add,  that  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  county  of  Limerick  have,  at  the  last _ assizes,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  their 
secretary,  re-appointed  a committee  to  communicate  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
connexion  with  a committee  appointed  by  the  city  Grand  Jury,  ‘to  see  what  steps  may 
he  taken  to  carry  this  object  into  effect;’  hut  judging  from  the  past,  and  the  result  of 
their  appointment  at  former  assizes  of  committees  nearly  similar,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  the  establishment  of  this  school  will  be  again  postponed,  unless  the  Board  shall  be 
enabled  by  the  means  suggested  in  the  Report  to  which  we  have  alluded — namely,  by  an 
enactment  being  made  to  oblige  the  county  treasurers  to  lodge  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the 
credit  of  the  commissioners,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  is  presented  to  be  paid, 
all  such  sums  of  money  as  have  been  or  shall  he  levied  by  virtue  of  such  presentments ; or 
otherwise  to  procure  from  the  county  treasurer  the  payment  of  the  money  now  so  long  in 
his  hands,  or,  at  least,  its  lodgement  under  the  power  of  some  authority  which  can  render 
it  productive  until  a contract  for  building  a proper  schoolhouse  can  he  made.”  _ 

2424.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  171° Limerick  diocesan  school:  Rev.  Dr. 
Willis,  master.  Sole  support  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese ; gross  contributions,  £150. 
Number  of  boys  in  the  school,  twelve;  average  daily  attendance,  ten;  attendance 
stationary.  The  kind  of  instruction  given  is  classical  education.”  The  next  information 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Foundations  Schools,  1835,  page  5 04.  It  is  there  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  diocesan  school  of  “ Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  master, 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1824 ; annual  salary,  £138.  No  boarders,  and  no 
free  scholars.  The  number  of  day-hoys  is  given  as  follows  : — in  1830,  fourteen ; in  1831, 
twelve;  in  1832,  ten;  in  1833,  eight;  in  1834,  ten;  in  1835,  eight.  The  day-scholars 
paid  twelve  guineas  per  annum,  and  three  guineas  entrance  fee.”  The  course  of  instruction 
is  classical  education.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board,  for  1845:—“  The  diocesan  schools  of  Derry,  Limerick,  and  Ferns,  are 
numerously  attended  both  by  boarders  and  daily  students;  but  considerable  difficulty  exists 
as  to  keeping  in  repair  the  schoolhouses  of  the  different  diocesan  and  district  diocesan 
schools,  there  being  no  funds  under  our  control  for  such  purposes,  and  there  existing  on 
the  part  of  the  grand  juries  a great  indisposition  to  present  any  sums  of  money  for  such 
objects.” 

2425.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary  return  for  184G,  page  8. 
With  respect  to  the  Limerick  diocesan  school,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Willis  was  master  till 
1836,  the  Rev.  John  Hogg  was  appointed  in  1837 ; annual  salary,  £150.  In  1836,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  day-scholars,  five  ; free  scholars,  one.  The  number  of  hoys  in 
attendance  from  1837  to  1845  is  given.  I will  first  read  the  total  numbers — in  1837., 
sixty;  in  1838,  seventy-four;  in  1839,  fifty;  in  1840,  thirty-one;  in  1841,  forty-nine ; 
in  1842,  forty-nine;  in  1843,  fifty-three;  in  184-4,  sixty-seven;  in  1845,  sixty-seven.  The 
lowest  number  of  boarders  was  in  1840,  when  there  were  two  ; and  in  1845,  the  largest 
number,  twenty-six.  The  greatest  number  of  free  pupils  was  in.  1844,  when  there  were 
eleven.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for 
1848  : — “We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state,  that  as  we  possess  no  funds  for  the  support  of 
diocesan  schoolhouses,  the  buildings  have,  in  many  instances,  become  dilapidated,  and  in 
others  nearly  ruinous.  Some  of  the  diocesan  schools,  however,  continue  to  be  well 
attended,  amongst  which  we  may  particularly  mention  Londonderry,  Ferns,  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  Elphin.” 

2426.  The  next  information  is  from  a Parliamentary  return  made  in  1849.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  on  the  1st  May,  1849,  was  twenty-five.  It  gives  the 
number  of  free  pupils  from  1842,  to  1848,  viz. : — in  1842,  ten;  in  1843,  eight;  in  1844, 
eleven  ; in  1845,  five  ; in  1846,  five  ; in  1847,  four ; and  in  1848,  four.  The  next  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Glare-street  Board,  for  1850: — “And  feeling  the 
value  of  constant  and  periodical  supervision,  we  have  determined:  to  request  the  bishops  of 
the  different  dioceses  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  respective  localities,  compe- 
tent persons  to.  inspect  the  various  diocesan  schools,  and  to  report  to  us  such  matters  U£ 
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shall  appear  to  them  to  be  deserving  of  remark,  in  the  management  of  these  schools,  and  Limerick.. 
the  instruction  given  in  them.”  — 

2427.  The  next  information  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1851 : — “ As  ■D,0,:es,"‘  s,:!"' 
regards  the  diocesan  schools  generally,  we  regret  to  he  obliged  to  state,  that,  with  a bSc?**7' 
few  exceptions,  they  have  failed  to  be  productive  of  the  benefits  originally  expected  from 

them.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  masters,  which  is  alike 
distasteful  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  master,  and  partly  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  many 
of  the  schoolhouses,  for  the  repairs  of  which  no  fund  beyond  a voluntary  presentment  by 
a grand  jury  is  provided  by  law.” 

2428.  The  next  information  is  from  a Parliamentary  return,  made  in  1853.  It  mentions 
that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Limerick 'diocesan  school  in  1852,  was  sixteen.  Free  pupils 
in  1849,  six ; in  1850,  three ; in  1851,  three  ; and  in  1852,  one.  In  a Parliamentary  return 
made  in  1854,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  boys  at  the  school  in  1853,  was  seventeen  ; 
and  in  1854,  fifteen.  The  number  of  free  pupils  in  1853,  is  stated  to  be  two.  Circulars 
were  addressed  to  Dr.  Kyle,  the  secretary  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education, 
with  respect  to  this  diocesan  school,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  master.  Answers 
have  been  received  to  these  returns.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  income  of  the  school  is 
£138  9-s.  Master  appointed  by  Government.  Income  paid  by  the  bishop  and  clergy. 

It  then  mentions  the  Humber  of  boarders,  day-scholars,  and  free  pupils  in  attendance^ 

2429.  [The  returns  from  Dr.  Kyle,  and  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  master,  are  read.] 

2430.  The  only  other  communication  I have  to  read  with  respect  to  the  diocesan  school, 
is  from  Mr.  Vandeleur,  a magistrate  and  grand  juror  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

“Limerick,  10th  April,  1855. 

“ Sir — I beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools, 
that  in  consequence  of  a representation  having  been  made  to  the  Grand  Jury  assembled 
at  the  Spring  Assizes,  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a committee  of  the 
following  gentlemen : — 

Sir  Richard  De  Burgho,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff. 

Sir  Richard  Bourke,  k.c.b. 

Michael  Furnell,  d.l.,  j.p.,  Foreman  Grand  Jurj 

Col.  Dickson,  d.l.,  j.p. 

William  Howley,  d.l.,  j.p. 

to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Limerick. 

“In  accordance  to  which  a meeting  was  convened  on  the  17th  March,  when  it  was 
ascertained,  by  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  grand  jury  books,  that ’the  following 
contributions  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a diocesan  school  at  Limerick. 

1823. — Presentments  granted  by  the  County  and  City  Grand  Juries  : 

Contributions  of  County £l,400  Irish. 

Of  the  City,  £550,  of  which  only  £240  was 
collected,  240 

1830.— The  Commissioners  of  Education  purchased  one  acre  (Irish)  for  the  site 

of  the  School.  The  purchase  money  was  provided  as  follows  : 

Sale  of  old  Schoolhouse, £135  11  5 

City  Presentment, 24 1 0 0 

Balance  advanced  by  Commissioners  of  Education,  . 23  8 7 


£400  0 0 


Henry  Maunsell,  j.p. 
Major  Gavin,  j.p. 

John  C.  Delmege,  j.p. 
George  Vandeleur,  j.p. 


“ It  appears  that  the  sum  of  £1,400  collected  off  the  county  in  1S23  remained  in  the 
treasurer  s hands  until  1837,  when  it  was  paid  over  to  a committee  for  the  building  of  the 
new  schoolhouse ; and  the  same. year  the  present  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  a salary  of  £150  per  annum,  collected  from  the  clergy 
of  the  united  dioceses  of  Limerick  and  Killaloe,  he  having  agreed  to  educate  ‘ twenty 
free  scholars,  without  religious  distinction,’  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

“ In  1840,  a presentment  was  made  on  the  comity  for  £158,  for  a boundary  wall. 

“At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  the.  committee  considered  that  it  would  be  the  fairest 
manner  of  arriving  at  a just  conclusion,  that  two  of  their  members  should  wait  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  manner  the  school  was  being  conducted 
at  the  present  time. 

“ The  committee  beg  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  report  which  they  have 
received,  from  which  they  do  not  consider  that  the  school  is  conducted  in  the  manner  that 
was  intended,  when  so  large  a grant  was  given  by  the  county,  and  they  also  find  that  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  exists  throughout  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  in  this  rising 
city,  that  there  is  no  school  of  any  importance ; which  constrains  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  a considerable  distance  to  receive  their  education. 

The  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  the  Commissioners  will  give  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  circumstances  now  brought  under  their  special  notice. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.” 


“ George  Vandeleur, 

“ Chairman  of  Committee. 
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jj,JU  UICK.  2431 . Tlie  following  is  the  report  referred  to  in  the  letter  just  read  : — 

rifocesaiTSi-Iiool.  “ Limerick,  21st  March,  18o5. 

Documentary  « Gentlemen — According  to- the  resolution  passed  hy  the  committee  on  the  17th  inst., 

Evidence.  we  ■waited  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  head  master  of  the  diocesan  school,  on  this  day,  at  the 

hour  appointed  by  him,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  being  conducted 
the  number  of  scholars  at  present  instructed,  and  whether  any  boys  were  receiving  their 
instruction  free  of  expense,  also  to  ascertain  the  number  of  assistant  masters. 

“ As  regards  the  schoolhouse,  we  found  a building  suitable  for  a large  seminary,  with 
dormitories  containing  about  forty  beds,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  at  present  occupied. 
There  is  also  a large  play- ground  attached  to  the  building. 

“ We  regret  to  say  we  found  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg  the 
number  of  pupils  at-  present  at  the  school ; but  as  far  as  we  could  glean  (for  he  studiously 
avoided  a direct  answer  to  our  question  as  to  the  present  number),  it  would  appear  there 
were  either  two  or  three  (not  free  scholars)  but  ice  clicl  not  see  them,  the  rev.  gentleman 
assigning  as  a reason  that  it  was  the  day  of  humiliation,  and  therefore  the  school 
was  not  open. 

“ With  regard  to  the  free  scholars,  Mr.  Hogg  produced  a list  of  those  who  had  received 
tlieir  education  gratuitously  from  1837  to  the  present  time,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
four  in  number. 

“ The  rev.  gentleman  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  respecting  assistant  masters,  handed  us 
his  receipt  book,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a classical  master  attending 
daily  at  £2  per  month,  a science  master  attending  three  days  a week  at  <£l  per  month, 
and  a French  master  three  days  a week  at  £l  per  month.  This  he  states  was  the  working 
staff  for  the  whole  diocesan  school. 

“ We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

“ George  Vandeleur, 

“ To  the  Diocesan  School  Committee,  Limerick.”  “John  C.  Delmege. 

2132.  In  answer  to  that  communication  a letter  was  addressed,  hy  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  stating  the  matter  would  be  publicly  inquired  into. 

llcr.  John  Hogg.  Rev.  John  Hogg  sworn  and  examined. 

2433.  Chairman You  are  head  master  of  the  diocesan  school? — Yes. 

2434.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  the  year  1837. 

2435.  By  whom  ?— The  Lord  Lieutenant. 

2436.  Will  you  state  how  many  pupils  you  have  at  present  ?— At  present,  one  boarder 

and  four  day  scholars.  . 

2437.  Are  any  of  those  free  pupils  ?— None.  I may  explain— there  is  one  pupil,  the 
boarder,  I have  taken  him  at  reduced  terms.  The  regular  terms  are  thirty-six  guineas 
a-year,  and  I have  taken  him  at  £30  a-year;  he  was  sent  from  the  Clergy’s  Sons’  Society. 

2438.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  you  have  only  four  day  scholars,  and  no  tree  pupil  ? — One 
boarder  and  four  day  pupils.  This  boarder  was  to  have  been  a free  pupil. 

2439.  Chairman. — By  whom  was  the  schoolhouse  built? — By  Mr.  Paine,  the  architect. 

2140.  At  whose  cost  ? — It  has  been  correctly  stated  in  the  documents  read. 

2441.  By  presentment? — Yes,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  a 
considerable  time  before  my  appointment  in  1837. 

2442.  Did  you  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  building? — Ihave  expended  about  £400 
on  enlarging  the  house,  on  building  a stable  and  coach-house,  on  making  a ball-court,  on 
trees,  shrubs,  and  walks,  fastening  the  windows,  papering  rooms,  and  a great  number  of 
other  things,  about  £l  00. 

2443.  Can  you  state  why  there  is  not  a better  attendance  of  pupils  ?— My  lord,  schools 

are  fluctuating,  at  best.  Since  I came  to  Limerick, -there  have  been  many  schools  that 
have  risen  and  fallen,  and  there  are  other  endowed  schools  in  which  there  are  very  few 
pupils,  as  well  as  in  mine.  • ...... 

2444.  Are  there  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  in  which  classical  education  is  given? 

There  are  two  schools  in  Limerick  at  the  present  moment : one  is  kept  by  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  was  educated  by  me  free  of  charge.  His  father  was  science 
master  to  me  from  1834  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  compliment  to  his  father,  I educated 
this  gentleman  free  of  charge,  and  he  was  an  assistant  to  me  up  to  the  time  he  was  sent 
to  Maynooth  College.  He  has  one  of  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  city  of  Limerick.  I should  have  mentioned  that 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Elmes  has  a respectable  school  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  has  had  it 
for  many  years. 

2445.  Will  you  state  how  many  boarders  you  could  accommodate  ? — In  consequence  of 
what  I myself  added  to  the  house,  in  consequence  of  having  raised  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  a story,  the  house  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  a much  larger  number  of 
boarders  than  before ; but  if  the  master  was  a man  with  a large  family,  in  point  of  fact,  at 
the  time  I got  the  school  in  the  state  in  which  I received  it,  it  would  be.barely  sufficient  to 
accommodate  himself  and  family. 

2446.  How  many  would  it  accommodate  at  present? — I have  only  myself  and  one 
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daughter,  an  only  child.  In  that  way  it  might  accommodate — I could  not  exactly  say  the 
number — I should  suppose  about  thirty-five  or  thirty- eight.  From  thirty-five  to  thirty- 
eight,  I would  suppose. 

2447.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  many  beds  were  there  in  the  dormitories  to-day? — I could 
not  tell  the  exact  number. 

2448.  How  many  do  you  think? — Well,  I should  suppose  about  the  number  I mentioned. 

2449  Mr.  Stephens. — I counted  them,  there  were  only  twenty-six. 

2450.  Do  I understand  you  aright,  Mr.  Hogg,  that  you  have  no  free  pupils? — Not  at  the 
present  time. 

2451.  How  many  had  you  in  1837?  Have  you  a register  of  the  boys  educated? — I have 
not  the  year  1837  down. 

2452.  Do  you  keep  a register  of  the  free  pupils  ? — I have  a register  of  the  free  pupils. 

2453.  Keeping  a register  of  the  free  pupils,  I want  to  know  how  man}'  you  had  in  1837  ? 
— I have  not  1837  down  in  the  list.  In  1838  I had  six  free. 

2454.  How  many  in  1839  ? — Five  free. 

2455.  How  many  in  1840  ? — Six. 

2450.  Give  the  maximum  between  1840  and  1855? — In  1841,  seven;  in  1842,  ten;  in 
1843,  eight;  in  1844,  eleven;  in  1845,  five  : in  1840,  five;  in  1847,  four;  in  1848,  four; 
in  1849,  five. 

2457.  'Who  nominates  the  free  pupils? — When  I was  appointed,  trustees  were  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  who  had  the  right — and  only  those — the  right  of  nominating  a certain 
number  of  free  pupils  to  the  diocesan  school ; Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere,  one  of  the  trustees, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  my  management  of  the  school,  that  he  never  interfered ; he 
said  I acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  And  Mr.  Croker  was  another  trustee.  They 
never  interfered.  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere  expressed  himself,  again  and  again,  highly  pleased 
with  my  management. 

2158.  Am  I to  understand  that  no  free  pupils  have  been  nominated  since  1837  ? — By 
the  trustees  never. 

2459.  By  any  other  person? — No  other  person  had,  or  has  the  right  to  nominate. 

2460.  Did  any  other  person  assume  the  right  ? — No  other  person ; but  I did  myself,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  ; I took  them  in  myself,  or  when  required  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  or  by  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  or  by  Archdeacon  Knox. 

2461.  Did  any  other  person  assume  the  right  of  nominating  free  pupils  ? — No  person 
assumed  the  right. 

2462.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  no  nomination  has  been  made  ? — Except  in  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  present  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  Arch- 
deacon Knox. 

2463.  Did  they  nominate  free  pupils? — They  did  not  nominate  them  ; they  requested 
me  to  take  them,  not  as  a matter  of  right. 

2464.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  take  free  pupils  on  the  recommendation  of  any  person? 
— So  far  as  I can  recollect,  never,  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  person.  Archdeacon 
Knox  recommended  two ; one  or  two  by  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ; and  one  by  the  Bishop 
of  Down,  when  he  was  here  as  Rector  of  St.  Murichin’s. 

2465.  Are  you  aware  of  the  order  that  was  made  by  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the  spring 
assizes  of  1837,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  free  pupils  in  your  school  ? — I had  a 
communication  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject. 

2466.  Let  me  read  it  for  you — “Ordered  that  the  amount  of  the  presentment  for  the 
erection  of  a free  school  for  the  diocese  of  Limerick. and  Killaloe,  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
treasurer,  be  placed  by  him  to  the  order  of  the  gentlemen  heretofore  appointed  to  act 
as  a Committee  of  Management,  to  arrange  with  the  Board  of  Education  the  regulations 
required  for  the  due  administration  of  the  school,  it  having  appeared  by  the  report  of  our 
Committee  that  the  rules  for  the  education  of  twenty  free  scholars,  without  religious 
distinctions,  and  other  useful  regulations,  sanctioned  by  former  Grand  Juries,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg, 
the  present  master  of  the  school.”  What  do  you  say  in  reference  to  that  order? — I was 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  I acceded  to  -this  stipulation ; but  then,  as  I remarked  before,  the 
trustees  were  so  well  pleased  with  my  mode  of  managing  the  school,  that  they  never 
interfered.  I never  refused,  so  far  as  I remember,  any  free  pupil.  I took  those  I men- 
tioned upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  and  others  I took  myself. 

2467.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  you  were  a party  to  this  order? — I admit  that.  I believe  the 
trustees  were  the  only  persons  that  had  a right  to  nominate  free  pupils.  I have  never 
refused  a free  pupil. 

2468.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  since  1837  no  party  has  interfered  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  ? — I told  you  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Killaloe  did,  but  not 
as  a matter  of  right ; and  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick  requested  me  to  take,  and  I did. 

2469.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bishops,  am  I to  understand  that  no  other  person  has 
interfered  ? — Archdeacon  Knox  requested  me  to  take  two.  The  present  Bishop  of  Down 
requested  me  to  take  one  or  two.  Archdeacon  Edwards,  the  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  requested 
me  to  take  a free  pupil,  and  I took  him  at  once. 

2470.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  presented  a free  pupil  to  you  as  a matter  of  right? 
— As  a matter  of  right  no  person  has  presented  me  a free  pupil. 

24?  1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  science  master? — The  name  of  the  present  science  master 
is  Kennedy. 


Limerick. 
Diocesan  School. 
Rev.  John  Hogg. 
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2472.  How  often  does  lie  attend? — Everyday  in  the  week. 

2473.  Who  is  your  French  master? — M.  Dumulang. 

2474.  How  often  does  he  attend? — Three  days  in  the  week. 

2475.  How  often  .does  the  drill-serjeant  attend? — There  was  a drill-serjeant  last  year; 
but  having  only  one  boarder,  there  is  a person  that  attends  during  the  hours  of  recreation — 
from  three  o’clock  to  eight  o’clock. 

2476.  For  day- scholars? — No. 

2477.  For  your  only  boarder? — Ses. 

2478.  You  have  one  boarder,  four  day-scholars,  no  free  pupils;  and  you  have  five  masters 
for  the  five  boys — the  assistant-master,  the  science  master,  the  French  master,  and  the  drill- 
serjeant? — And  myself. 

2479.  You  have  stated  that  you  spent  upwards  of  £400  on  repairs,  making  additions  to 
the  premises,  and  also  in  building  a coach-house  and  stable? — Yes. 

2480.  Of  what  utility  could  the  coach-house  and  stable  be  to  the  hoys? — For  the  benefit 
of  the  master,  for  the  benefit  of  myself.  The  ball-court,  I think,  was  a benefit  to  the  boys. 

2481.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  to  the  scholars? — 
They  are  educated  in  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College. 

2482.  Do  you  give  a commercial  education  to  any  of  the  pupils? — There  are  many  of  the 
pupils  that  were  educated  at  the  school  that  are  now  merchants  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits ; many  passed  the  apothecaries’  hall,  many  are  doctors,  several  are  clergymen,  and 
many  are  in  the  army.  I have  here  a list  of  those  educated  in  the  school : the  two  first  in 
the  list  ai’e  two  sons  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  then  Commander  of  the  district ; the  Honourable 
Mr.  Massy  had  two  sons  educated  by  me ; they  are  both  in  the  army ; they  are  first  cousins 
of  the  present  Lord  Massy.  Mr.  Batemen,  then  member  for  Tralee,  his  only  son  was  with 
me  for  a number  of  years ; the  late  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Bishop  Sands)  placed,  at  least  he 
recommended,  two  of  his  nephews — a nephew  and  a grand-nephew— and  two  cousins,  to  be 
placed  with  me  as  boarders.  His  nephew  is  now  a clergyman  in  the  county  Kerry ; he 
visited  the  school  several  times,  and  was  always  highly  pleased. 

2483.  Having  had  so  many  pupils  of  good  family,  and  successful  in  their  afterlife,  how 
do  you  account  for  this  falling-off  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  ? — Well,  I think  I 
mentioned  before  that  schools  at  best  are  fluctuating.  Since  I came  to  Limerick  several 
schools  have  risen  and  fallen ; and  in  other  endowed  schools  there  are  very  few  pupils. 

2484.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  fluctuation ; do  you  ascribe  it  to  the  successful  com- 
petition of  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  parents  are  induced  to  send  their 
children,  either  because  the  terms  are  more  reasonable,  or  because  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  is  of  a better  description  ? — I really  cannot  give  a reason  at  all. 

2485.  It  is  stated  in  a paper,  which  has  been  read,  “ that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction, 
with  reference  to  the  diocesan  school  exists  throughout  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  in 
this  rising  city,  that  there  is  no  school  of  any  importance,  which  constrains  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  a considerable  distance  to  receive  their  education ; ” do  you  believe 
that  statement  to  be  false,  or  are  you  aware  whether  parents  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
do  send  their  children  to  be  educated  at  a distance? — Will  you  permit  me  to  make 
one  observation?  From  the  time  I came  to  Limerick  up  to  the  present  moment,  I have 
piles  upon  piles  of  letters,  of  the  strongest  possible  description,  from  the  parents. 

2486.  You  must  answer  my  question? — I really  cannot  say;  I am  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction. 

2487.  I do  not  ask  you  about  dissatisfaction;  but  I ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that 
parents  send  their  children  to  receive  a classical  education  in  schools  at  a distance  ? — I 
believe  that  was  always  the  case ; I cannot  account  for  the  whims  or  caprices  of  some 
parents ; it  is  not  for  me  do  to  so. 

2488.  You  would  ascribe,  then,  the  falling-off  in  your  school  rather  to  the  caprice  of  parents. 
— I do  not  wish  to  use  the  word  caprice. 

2489.  You  have  used  it? — I have;  I cannot  account  for  the  cause;  I do  not- attempt  to 
account  for  it. 

2490.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  commercial  education  you  have  given  to  pupils  educated 
in  this  school  ? — They  are  taught  Thomson’s  arithmetic,  an.d  also  book-keeping. 

2491.  Any  tiling  else? — They  are  taught  English  very  carefully,  because  I am  particu- 
larly anxious  on  the  subject ; to  spell  and  write  grammatically,  and  geography  and  history. 
They  are  very  carefully  instructed  in  Euclid ; many  are  well  acquainted  with  algebra. 

2492.  Have  any  received  instructions  in  mensuration  ? — They  have. 

2493.  Are  any  pupils  in  the  school  at  present  receiving  instruction  in  mensuration  ? 

None. 

2494.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  men- 
suration?— At  the  present  moment,  as  far  as  I recollect,  I think  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mooney,  formerly  a fellow  of  Trinity  College — I do  not  assert  that  as  a positive  fact. 

2495.  Was  that  to  fit  him  for  any  employment  connected  with  trade  or  commerce? 

This  gentlemen  went  to  Portsmouth ; he  was  examined  there,  and  I have  a letter  from 
him  in  which  he  states  he  was  complimented  by  the  professors  as  being  one  of  the  best 
answerers  that  ever  came  from  this  country ; that  letter  I got  some  time  last  year. 

2496.  It  appears  then,  Mr.  Hogg,  that  you  have  had  pupils  of  the  most  respectable  families, 
who  have  been  very  successful  in  the  different  walks  of  life — some  entering  into  the  army, 
some  going  to  learned  professions,  and  some  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  university ; 
that  you  have  also  given  a commercial  education  to  several  pupils,  who  have  been  after- 
wards successful  in  life? — I could  name  some  of  those  in  the  church  and  in  the  army: 
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tlie  Rev.  Robert  Sands,  nephew  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  is  now  in  the  church ; the 
Rev.  Richart  Dartnell,  son  of  Mr.  Dartnell,  of  George’s-street,  and  his  brother  is  a solicitor. 

2497.  It  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  these  circumstances  with  the  one  startling  fact 
set  before  the  Commissioners — namely,  that  there  are  at  present  only  four  day-scholars 
and  one  boarder  in  the  school.  You  have  suggested  no  explanation  of  this,  except  by 
referring  to  the  caprice  of  parents  ? — I would  rather  alter  the  word  to  the  fluctuation  of 
schools. 

2498.  Fluctuation — that  is  a mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  school  has  fallen  off'; 
but  I ask  you  can  you  suggest  any  cause  whatever  for  the  falling  off? — I think  you  may 
perceive,  Dr.  Graves,  that  the  falling-off  has  been  rather  gradual:  in  the  year  1851,  two 
boarders,  fifteen  day-pupils,  and  three  free  scholars;  in  1852  there  were  five  boarders,  ten 
day-scholars,  and  one  free  pupil. 

2499.  It  is  gradual,  but  it  must  proceed  from  some  cause  ? — I must  say,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  I am  as  anxious  for  their  improvement  as  any  one  can  be. 

2500.  It  must  arise  from  some  cause  admitting  of  explanation ; and  do  you  state  that  you 
cannot  furnish  any  explanation  ? — I cannot,  up  to  the  present  moment ; I have  the  strongest 
possible  letters  from  parents  of  pupils. 

2501.  That  only  increases  the  difficulty? — One  free  pupil  is  at  present  in  your  room  at 
college — a son  of  the  Rev.  Gerald  Beere ; his  mother  has  written  to  me  again  and  again,  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  gratitude,  for  my  attention  to  the  boy.  Another  is  with  me  at  reduced 
terms ; and  I have  again  and  again,  since  he  was  placed  under  my  care,  received  the  strongest 
letters  from  his  mother  about  him. 

2502.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  question  put  by  Dr.  Graves  is,  can  you  assign  any  reason 
why  there  are  at  the  present  moment  in  your  school  but  four  day  scholars,  one  boarder,  and  no 
free  pupil:  can  you  give  a direct  answer  to  that? — I cannot  account  for  it. 

2503.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  stated,  just  now,  there  have  been  no  applications  for  the 
admission  of  free  pupils  ? — On  the  part  of  the  trustees. 

2504.  On  the  part  of  any  one,  except  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  and  other  clergymen  ? — 
I took  them  upon  the  recommendation  of  these  persons. 

2505.  But  there  have  been  no  applications,  for  instance,  from  persons  connected  with 
trade  and  commerce  in  Limerick  ? — I do  not  exactly  recollect. 

2506.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  there  have  been  no  such  applications? — I am 
prepared  to  state  this,  that,  so  far  as  I recollect,  I do  not  think  I have  ever  refused  to  take 
eligible  free  pupils.  I have  taken  a great  number  myself. 

2507.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  this  school  was  efficiently  conducted,  there  would  be 
many  applications  for  the  admission  of  free  pupils ; would  not  admission  to  the  school  be  a 
very  valuable  privilege  ? — I must  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  no  one  can  be  more  anxious  for 
their  advancement  than  I am. 

2508.  You  ai*e  not  answering  my  question — Would  not  admission  into  a well-managed 
school  be  a very  great  privilege? — That  is  assuming  the  school  is  not  well  managed; 
I do  not  admit  that  assumption. 

2509.  I propose  the  question  generally — do  you  not  think  that  if  a school  was  well- 
managed  in  such  a city  as  Limerick,  there  would  be  a very  general  demand  for  these  free 
places? — I will  not  concede  the  point,  for  a moment,  that  the  school  is  not  efficiently 
managed.  My  own  collegiate  course  was  eminently  distinguished. 

2510.  I do  not  doubt  that. — I have  letters  upon  letters  from  bishops  of  the  church  and 
fellows  of  the  college,  and  the  heads  of  schools. 

2511.  We  raise  no  question  of  that  kind;  we  are  inquiring  respecting  the  educational 
wants  of  Limerick.  Are  there  other  classical  schools  in  Limerick? — There  are  others: 
Mr.  Adams  has  one,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elmes. 

2512.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  those  schools?— 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Elmes  told  me  he  is  prepared  to  speak  about  the  fluctuation  of  schools. 

2513.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  those  schools? — I cannot. 

I believe  Mr.  Elmes  has  not  a single  boarder ; but  if  you  examine  him  you  will  find  he  will 
be  able  to  give  you  every  satisfaction  on  that  particular  point ; as  that  seems  to  have  a refe- 
rence to  personal  qualifications  which  were  never  questioned,  I do  not  wish  to  speak  upon  it 
myself. 

2514.  Do  you  think  there  is  a considerable  demand  for  classical  education  in  Limerick? 
—I  do  not  think  there  is ; it  has  not  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 

2515.  Mr.  Vandeleur,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Jury  states — “The 
greatest  dissatisfaction  exists  in  this  rising  city  that  there  is  no  school  of  any  importance, 
which  constrains  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a considerable  distance  to  receive  their 
education.”  Do  you  assent  to  that  statement  ? — Mr.  Vandeleur  never  had  a son  at  my 
school ; he  was  to  me  a total  stranger.  I understood  he  made  a statement  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  statement  he  made  about  a respectable  in- 
dividual like  myself,  that  there  were  no  free  pupils,  no  masters ; and  the  statements  he  made 
to  the  grand  jurors,  many  of  them  my  personal  friends ; and  after  that  statement  I would 
attach  very  little  importance  to  what  he  would  say.  There  are  teachers  here  who  can 
prove  upon  oath  the  school  was  never  closed  for  a single  day.  1 heard  Mr.  Vandeleur  stated 
that  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Vandeleur  can  account  for  his  own  statements. 

2516.  The  question  I last  asked  had  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  Limerick.  I 
desired  to  know  whether  it  was  your  opinion  that  there  was  a considerable  number  of  per- 
sons by  whom  a classical  education  was  desired  ? — They  did  not  come  under  my  knowledge ; 
there  was  no  application  made  to  me. 
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2517.  Do  you  tliink  tliat  there  is  a considerable  number  of  persons  for  whom  a commercial 

education  is  desired  at  present? — I cannot  say,  for  there  are  many  schools  in  Limerick  in 
which  they  can  qualify  for  commercial  purposes.  _ - 

2518.  For  what  employments  are  the  hoys  preparing  whom  I examined  in  the  diocesan  . 
school  to-day  ? — One  of  them  is  designed,  I believe,  for  the  army.  The  nephew  of  one  gentle- 
man has  not  returned  to  the  school  since  vacation. 

2519.  I examined  three  boys  in  English  dictation,  one  of  whom  was  so  backward  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  write  ? — He  has  been  a very  short  time  in  the  school.  I have  a letter  from 
his  mother,  in  which  she  states  she  is  almost  ashamed  of  his  extreme  deficiency  when  he 
came  to  me.  He  is  receiving  instruction  in  writing,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic. 

2520.  How  long  has  he  been  under  your  care? — So  far  as  I can  recollect,  he  came  about 
the  beginning  of  March  or  April. 

2521.  Can  you  refer  to  your  register  to  ascertain  that? — I have  not  got  that  here. 

2522.  How  long  has  the  senior  boy  been  under  your  instruction? — He  was  quite  a child 
when  he  came  to  me : he  is  about  four  years. 

2523.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  five  to-day? — He  himself  stated  five.  I do  not  exactly 
recollect ; it  may  be  four  or  five. 

2524.  I requested  you  particularly  to  bring  the  register;  have  you  it  here?— I _ have  not. 

2525.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you,  at  home,  any  register  ? — I have  a list  of  the  paying  pupils 
— the  boarders  and  day  pupils. 

2526.  Have  you  any  register? — I do  not  understand. 

2527.  Have  you  a list  of  the  boys’  names,  and  when  they  came  to  the.  school? — Yes;  1 
always  enter  the  name  of  a pupil,  a day  pupil  or  boarder,  when  he  comes  to  the  school. 

2528.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  stated  you  have  an  account  of  every  boarder  and  day 
scholar,  but  not  of  free  pupils — I ask  you  to  produce  that  register? — Well  I have  not 
got  it  here. 

2529.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.—  What  is  the  age  of  the  senior  boy? — I do  not  exactly  know 
his  age,  he  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

2530.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  is  fifteen,  do  you  believe  that  statement? — He  may  be;  I 
do  not  know  exactly  his  age. 

2531.  Mr.  Stephens. — He. also  stated  that  he  was  five  years  in  the  school;  and  you  were 
present  when  he  made  that  statement,  and  you  did  not  contradict  him?— I do  not  know  his 
age,  he  is  four  or  five  years  in  the  school. 

2532.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Would  you  not  think  a boy  who  had  been  four  or  five  years  at 

school,  and  who  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  backward  if  he  had  only  read  the 
Latin  Delectus,  and  six  pages  of  Virgil  ? — He  is  not  advanced ; there  are  -other  pupils  that 
have  learned  more  than  he  has  done ; if  you  examined  him  in  Euclid  you  would  find  him 
advanced. 

2533.  I did  examine  him  in  English  dictation,  in  which  I did,  not  find  he  acquitted 
himself  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  his  backwardness  • 
in  this  department,  by  stating  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  any  other  pursuits? — He  is  not 
a boy  of  any  gi’eat  cleverness,  lie  is  considered  rather  a stupid,  heavy  boy;  but  in  Euclid 
you  would  have  found  him  answering  well — the  other  boys  have  gone  on  very  well. 

2534.  The  third  boy  I examined  was  very  deficient  in  writing,  and  made  a great  number 
of  mistakes  in  spelling  when  required  to  write  English  from  dictation.  Are  you  in  the  habit 
of  practising  the  boys  in  writing  English  from  dictation  ? — They  are  taught. 

2535.  How  often? — This  some  time  past  they  are  taught  almost  every  day  in  the  week, 
there  is  the  master  here,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  that. 

2536.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practice  of  writing  English  correctly  from  dictation  is  now 
resorted  to  as  a means  of  testing  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  public  employment? — I .am 
aware  of  that,  and  I myself  attach  very  great  importance  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  English  department. 

2537.  Then  you  will  hot  say  that  it  is  practised  daily,  and  that  due  progress  is  made  in  it 
by  the  boys  ? — He  has  been  taught  dictation  for  a considerable  time  past,  almost  every  day  in 
the  week. 

2538.  You  mentioned  that  the  senior  boy  is  advanced  in  Euclid — how  long  has  he  been 
studying  it? — I do  not  take  a note  of  the  time  they  commence.  I could  not  exactly  tell 
at  what  time  he  commenced  it 

2539.  Perhaps  you  might  state  how  many  months  he  has  been  learning  it? — -I  really 
could  not. 

2540.  Has  he  been  more  than  a year? — I really  could  not  tell,  I merely  note  down  the 
time  they  commence  at  the  school. 

2541.  Do  you  think  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Euclid  for  more  than  six 
months  ? — I think  he  has. 

2542.  For  more  than  a year? — I cannot  say 

2543.  But  not  for  so  long  a time  as  to  interfere  with  Iris  classical  studies? — No;  the  boy 
is  not  bright,  he  is  rather  heavy. 

2544.  Does  he  learn  French? — Yes;  he  knows  it  exceedingly  well ; the  French  master 
is  one  of  long  experience,  and  considered  to  be  a first-rate  teacher ; the  boy  has  improved 
in  French. 

2545.  Mr.  Stephens — You  stated  you  kept  a register  of  the  day  boys  and  boarders,  and 
that  you  have  that  register  at  home? — I have  a register  of  some  certainly,  but  not  of  all. 

2546.  I want  to  have  that  register  produced,  perhaps  you  will  send  for  it,  or  go  for  it  as 
soon  as  your  examination  is  concluded.  Favour  me  also  with  the  names  of  the  boys  present 
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when  we  were  there — I believe  that  there  were  but  three  in  1852? — Yes;  Mr.  Beere  is 
a boarder.  Mr.  Hodson  is  one  of  the  day  pupils  not  returned  since  vacation,  lie  is  to  come 
back.  Frost  is  the  name  of  the  other,  and  Gilley  and  Carroll. 

2547.  For  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  perhaps,  you  will  send  for  that  register  ? 
I will  bring  it  down  myself. 

2548.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  stated  that  there  were  two  classical  schools  in  Limerick,  you 
said  there  were  also  some  commercial  schools ; what  commercial  schools  are  there  besides  the 
two  classical  schools? — I do  not  recollect  the  names,  but  I believe  there  are  commercial 
schools  besides  the  two  classical  schools. 

2549.  The  object  of  the  question  is  very  obvious:  your  school  has  very  few  pupils,  and 
we  want  to  know  where  the  young  gentlemen-of  Limerick  are  educated:  you  stated  there 
are  two  classical  schools,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elmes’s  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s,  you  also  stated 
there  were  several  good  commercial  schools ; can  you  tell  the  names  of  any  of  these  good 
commercial  schools  to  which  the  young  gentlemen  of  Limerick  go  ? —I  speak  from  belief. 

2550.  It  is  only  your  impression  there  are  such? — I believe  there  are  such.  „ 

2551.  You  said  you  laid  out  £400? — About  £400. 

2552.  Did  vou  lay  that  out- at  one  time  or  different  times? — At  different  times. 

2553.  Did  you  consult  any  person  before  you  laid  out  that  money ; did  you  speak  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  any  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  ? — I wrote  to  Sir  Aubery  De  Vere,  and  he 
told  me  any  money  I laid  out  on  the  improvement  of  the  house  he  was  afraid  I would  not 
be  allowed  it. 

2554.  You  laid  it  out  for  your  own  satisfaction,  without  the  authority  of  any  person  to 
expend  it  ? — For  my  own  satisfaction.  So  far  as  I could  understand  his  letter,  I had  perfect 
permission  from  him  to  do  so. 

2555.  You  had  no  guarantee  you  would  be  repaid  it  ? — No ; it  was  for  my  own  benefit. 

2556.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  the  accounts  ? — I have  not  the  accounts,  it  was  laid  out 
at  various  times  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  ®n. 

2557.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  something  like  an  approximation  of  what  each  thing 
cost  ? — I could  not  at  all  at  this  distance  of  time. 

2558.  How  long  is  it  since  you  laid  out  the  last  money  upon  the  premises? — I do  not 
exactly  recollect,  it  was  for  fastenings  for  the  windows,  bars  for  the  windows. 

2559.  Have  you  laid  out  any  thing  within  the  last  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years? — I have. 
The  house  was  robbed  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  then  I got  bars  for  the  windows. 

2560.  That  would  be  a very  small  item  in  £400? — Certainly. 

2561.  When  last  did  j’-ou  lay  out  any  considerable  sum  on  the  premises,  I want  to  know? 
— I raised  the  greater  part  of  the  house  a story. 

2562.  When  was  that? — In  the  year  1846  or  1847,  I believe. 

2563.  Could  you -give  any  idea  as  to  what  that  cost? — J could  not  exactly  recollect,  but 
I am  not  going  to  make  any  demand  for  that ; I built  a stable  and  coach-house,  that  cost 
•a  good  deal.  I had  to  take  off  the  roof,  and  put  a story  on ; but  I am  not  going  to  make  a 
demand  on  any  person  for  the  improvements  I made. 

2564.  Chairman Can  you  suggest  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  that 

would  tend  to  bring  pupils  ? — Perhaps  I ought  to  mention  that  about  one  year  and  eight 
months  ago  my  own  health  suffered  very  considerably — indeed,  I was  very  ill ; and  the 
doctors  were  of  opinion  that  this  illness  was  induced  by  over  anxiety,  over-working  myself, 
and  over  confining  myself,  and  by  anxiety  about  the  improvement  of  the  boys ; the  doctors 
were  of  this  opinion.  The  doctors  told  me  it  was  quite  essential  to  my  health  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  exercise;  and  I have  not  been  as  much  at  all  in  the  school  since  that  time, 
because  the  doctors  told  me  it  would  be  ruinous  to  my  health  if  I were  to  confine  myself  as 
I did  in  former  times.  If  your  lordship  would  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  letter  [exhibits 
a letter]  from  one  of  the  medical  attendants,  which  I received  from  him  on  yesterday. 

2565.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  school? — I can  not. 

2566.  Mr.  Stephens What  proposition  do  you  desire  to  establish  by  this  letter? — That 

my  health  broke  down  about  one  year  and  eight  months  ago ; and  since  that  time  I have 
been  recommended  to  take  a great  deal  of  exercise. 

2567.  Chairman. — Do  you  attribute  the  falling-off  of  the  scholars  to  the  failure  of  your 
health? — I do  not  know;  the  teachers  are  very  active;  and  scarce  a day  passes,  that  I do 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  school  myself.  The  doctors  think  a less 
laborious  life  would  be  much  better  for  me  at  the  present  time ; perhaps  your  Lordship 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  read  this  letter  ? 

[The  Commissioners  consult  in  reference  to  this  request.] 

2568.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  as  you  stated  you  suffered  in  your  health 
a year  and  eight  months,  and  as  that  is  an  admitted  fact,  they  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  letter  read. — Medical  gentlemen  expressed  themselves  in  this,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  my  health  to  have  a less  laborious  occupation. 

2569.  Mr.  Stephens. — That  evidence  will  only  go  to  prove  this  proposition : that  you  are 
not  fit  for  your  present  situation ; do  you  produce  it  for  that  object  ? 

2570.  Mr.  Hughes, — Especially,  if  oneboarder  and  four  day  boys  involve  too  much  labour. 

2571.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  having  four  masters  to  assist. 

2572.  Chairman. — Is  your  school  ever  inspected? — No,  my  Lord;  but  there  have  been, 
again  and  again,  half  yearly  examinations ; and,  again  and  again,  persons  have  been,  brought 
in  by  myself,  and  the  pupils  examined  before  them,  again  and  again,  repeatedly. 

2573.  It  is  not  subject  to  any  annual  or  official  inspection? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is; 
but  they  have  been,  again  and  again,  examined ; the  persons  present  expressed  themselves 
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highly  pleased.  Would  you  permit  me  to  ask  a question  of  Mr.  Vandeleur,  as  to  who  were 
the  persons  that — 

2574.  Chairman. — No;  we  cannot  permit  you  to  ask  questions. — Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  direct  this  letter  to  be  read  ? 

2'575.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  it  to  prove? — The  correctness  of  my  management  of  the 
diocesan  school ; it  is  from  the  Dean  of  Limerick  in  April,  1855. 

2576.  Dr.  Andrews. — If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  that  letter  have  any  thing  to  say, 
they  can  be  examined. 

[The  Commissioners  consult  as  to  the  reading  of  the  letter.] 

2577.  Chairman — You  may  read  the  letters  as  part  of  your  evidence. 

2578.  Mr.  Stephens — You  produce  that  document  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  good 
management  of  your  school? — Certainly.  I read  as  follows : — 


“ Limerick,  April  4,  1855. 

“ Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  are  happy  in  bearing  testimony,  not  only  to 
your  superior  attainments  as  a scholar,  but  also  to  those  high  moral  qualities  which  distinguish 
you ; and  which  united  to  the  exercise  of  a sound  judgment  in  the  management  of  our 
diocesan  school,  have  earned  for  you  the  lasting  esteem  of  your  pupils,  and  of  those  interested 
in  their  welfare.  And  we  feel  assured  that  the  same  kindliness  of  disposition  and  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth  and  duty,  which  have  hitherto  marked  your  life,  and  won  for  you  the 
respect  of  all  classes  and  denominations  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  Limerick,  will  be  equally 
manifested  in  your  character,  and  found  to  produce  the  corresponding  fruits  of  peace  and 
righteousness  wherever  you  may  go,,  and  in  whatever  field  you  may  be  called  upon,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  to  labour. 

“ We  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  well-wishers  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ, 
“A.  L.  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick.” 

[Here  follow  forty-six  signatures.] 

2579.  That  is  what  the  Dean  wrote,  and  I read  the  names  of  a large  number  of  clergy 
who  have  signed  it.  This  is  what  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  says  on  the  back  of 
the  letter : — 

“Not  having  had  a personal  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg  until  within  the  last 
year,  I cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge ; but  from  every  report  I have  been  able  to  collect 
from  most  competent  and  candid  judges,  I believe  that  both  as  to  his  College  attainments 
and  the  conduct  of  the  diocesan  school,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  character  thus  given  him. 

“ Henry  Limerick,  &c.” 

2580.  Chairman.  — If  you  wish  it,  the  Commissioners  will  direct  summonses  to  be  issued 
for  the  Dean  or  any  other  person  to  prove  the  statements  you  have  made?— The  Rev.  Mr 
Moore  is  here  to  be  examined. 

2581.  Dr.  Andrews.— Is  he  one  of  those  who  signed  that?— Yes;  I have  the  original 

document.  ° 

2582.  You  do  not„understand  the  Commissioners  as  receiving  that  as  evidence;  we  are 
not  to  receive  written  statements,  unless  they  are  supported;  you  must  examine  some 
persons,  as  to  it. 


Rev.  Richard  Moore.  Rev.  Richard  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 

2583.  Chairman.— State  your  parish  ? — I am  Rector  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

2584.  Mr.  Stephens.— How  long  have  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  the  diocesan  school  ?— Well,  I think,  from  the  time  Mr.  Hogg  was  appointed.  I had  two 
nephews,  my  sisters  sons,  educated  there — at  least,  they  nearly  completed  their  education 
They  are  at  present  m Mr.  Herbert’s,  in  Cork. 

2585.  When  were  they  at  Mr.  Hogg’s? — I think  they  were  removed  from  Mr.  Hogg’s  in 

the  year  1854  He  objected  to  keep  the  eldest  of  them;  he  thought  him  too  grown  a boy. 
Ihey  were  both  removed  and  placed  at  Mr.  Herbert’s.  & J 

for^his^a 0-^° W WaS  tlie  ^ thhik  about  fifteen  or  sixteen;  he  was  a grown  boy 

2587.  How  long  had  he  been  there? — I think  he  had  been  there  three  years,  if  not  more 
I cannot  speak  positively.  J ’ 

t°U  ■tUrik  $ eTms  s,°,lmd  in  the  management  of  a diocesan 

school  that  a boy  hi  considered  too  old  at  sixteen  to  remain  at  the  school  ?— It  entirely 
depends  upon  the  feeling  of  the  schoolmaster.  There  are  some  schools  where  boys  are  not 
taken  at  a certain  age,  and  where  boys  won’t  be  retained  after  a certain  age.  And  I think 
that  m a diocesan  school  where  there  are  sometimes  yery  little  boys,  a laTge  boy  may  be  a 
Vmnt  over  the  others,  though  I have  no  reason  to  say  that  in  this  case.  7 

2589.  Am  I to  understand  yon .think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit.of  the  public  that  every 
boy  of  the  age  of  sixteen  should  be  removed  from  Mi-.  Hogg’s  schoolf  being  a public 
school i— By  no  means;  I do  not  mean  to  say  any  such  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Hogg,  or  any 

c01n4uctm.§  ,a  s?Ilo,ol>  damned  a hoy  too  large,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  object 

twn  w 7 loI!ger’  ^ he  reison  t0  tUnk  he  bufiied  over  any  of  the  other  boys. 

2590.  How  many  boys  were  there  at  the  time  the  “ grown  boy"  was  removed  ?— I think 
the  tone  my  nephews  were  there  there  were  flfteen  or  sixteen  boarders.  Ispeak  from  memory. 

maul }iif rPea^Sf/f  .18St?-Tiat  18  when  they  were  removed;  there  were  not  so 
many  there,  but  I say  that  during  the  time. 
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2592.  How  many  were  there  in  1854? — I could  not  tell. 

2593.  Could  you  tell  how  many  boarders  there  were  in  1854? — I was  in  the  school  in 
1854.  There  were  the  two  Mooneys  and  the  son  of  a clergyman  near  Scariff,  I forget  the 
name ; Mr.  Brady,  a clergyman’s  son,  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I think  a boy  named  1 
Darby,  the  son  of  another  clergyman,  and  my  two  nephews,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me.  As  to  the  day  pupils,  I could  not  name  them. 

2594.  Then  there  were  seven  boarders,  if  I understand  you  aright,  in  1854? — About  the 
beginning  of  1854,  before  Mr.  Hogg’s  illness,  to  which  he  alluded. 

2595.  Then  if  Mr.  Hogg  stated  in  his  return  there  were  only  two  boarders,  he  is  wrong, 
and  you  are  right? — Mr.  Hogg  spoke  from  documents;  I only  speak  from  memory.  I do 
not  swear  to  it  as  a positive  fact.  I spoke  of  boys  there  at  the  time  my  nephews  were  ' 
removed.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  previous  to  their  removal,  there  were  the  two 
nephews  of  mine,  there  were  the  two  Mooneys,  a lad  named  Darby,  and  a lad  named  Brady, 

as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  previous  to  my  nephews  being  removed. 

2596.  Then  if  Mr.  Hogg  has  returned  only  two  in  1854,  he  was  wrong;  you  say  seven, 
and  he  says  only  two? — You  will  observe  one  thing,  if  you  please.  I am  not  swearing 
positively  as  to  the  day  my  nephews  were  removed,  but  I am  swearing,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  that  previous  to  their  removal — I do  not  know  whether  in  1854  or  the  latter  end 
of  1853  they  were  removed — but  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there  were,  including  them,  seven  boarders. 

2597.  Can  you  state  the  cause  why  there  were  only  five  day  pupils  in  1854,  and  one  free 
pupil,  if  Mr.  Hogg  has  evinced  this  sound  judgment  in  the  management  of  the  diocesan 

school? I can  account  for  this  falling  off  in  Mr.  Hogg’s  school.  He  has  stated  that  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Elmes  has  an  excellent  school  in  Baker-street;  and  there  is,  1 think,  St. 
Michael’s  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  Crescent.  These  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Hogg’s  school  is  some  distance  outside.  If  parents  get,  on  the  same  terms,  an  equally 

food  education  nearer,  they  will  not  send  their  children  in  wet  weather  to  walk  up  to  the 
iocesan  school. 

2598.  Then  you  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  attendance  at  the  diocesan  school  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  out  of  town? — That  is  one  cause. 

2599.  Can  you  give  any  other  cause? — I think  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  indispo- 
sition, though'he  is  now  perfectly  recovered?  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  school. 

2600.  Chairman. — When  did  Mr.  Hogg’s  illness  commence  ? — Well,  I could  not  parti- 
cularly swear,  although  I spent,  I believe,  every  day  during  the  whole  of  his  illness  with  him, 
till  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

2601.  When  was  it  you  removed  your  relations? — I did  not  remove  them. 

2602.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  they  quit,  in  point  of  fact? — You  won’t  ask  me  to  swear 
positively;  1 say,  as  far  as  I can  recollect.  You  are  seeking  to  fasten  upon  me  that  I swore 
as  to  1854.  I think  their  removal  was  about  the  latter  end  of  1853  or  the  beginning  of 
1854,  but  I cannot  speak  positively ; it  was  just  prior  to  Mr.  Hogg’s  illness. 

2603.  Now,  since  your  relations  have  been  removed  from  the  school,  have  you  in  any 
respect  interfered  with  it — do  you  know  any  thing  about  it? — I turn  into  it  occasionally:  I 
went  in  after  his  illness. 

2604.  Did  you  examine  the  boys? — I was  present,  and  was  much  pleased  with  some  of 
the  little  boys,  the  manner  in  which  they  answered. 

2605.  That  was  in  1854? — I think  so. 

2606.  How  long  did  that  examination  last? — I was  in  the  school-room  on  that  occasion, 

I dare  say,  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  I was  in  it  afterwards  at  different  times. 

2607.  Often?— Not  very  often.  But  I am  a parent  myself,  and  I most  positively  swear  ' 
that  if  I could  get  in  Baker-place  as  good  an  education  for  my  boy,  on  as  cheap  terms, 

I would  never  send  him  up  to  the  diocesan  school  and  pay  as  much,  with  the  distance  he 
would  have  to  walk  back  and  forwards  from  and  to  it  in  winter.  The  Commissioners  will 
bear  in  mind  that  till  the  railroad  was  opened,  the  distance  from  the  respectable  portion  of 
what  we  may  call  the  west-end  of  the  city,  was  much  farther  than  now,  for  they  had 
to  go  up  Wiiliam-street. 

2608.  Am  I to  understand  that  if  the  school  was  removed  into  the  city,  the  number 
would  be  considerably  increased? — I think  it  would  probably  be  increased;  I 'will  not 
say  considerably  increased.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  the  same  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  attending  Mr.  Hogg’s  school  as  before,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  school,  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg.  . 

2609.  Dr.  Andrews.^St.  Patrick’s  is  a parish  in  the  city  of  Limerick?— I may  say  it  is 
in  the  city- of  Limerick;  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  city  is  in  it;  it  comes  close  to 
the  cathedral.  - ...  . . . 

2610.  The  diocesan  school  is  not  in  that  parish?— No,  it  is  in  St.  Laurences,  which 
abuts  on  St.  Patrick’s.  ...  . 

2611.  Are  there  many  persons  of  respectability  in  the  parish? — There  are,  a great  many 

2612.  Where  are  their  sons  generally  educated  ?— One  of  them  has  been  in  Dublin— 
Mr.  Adams;  there  is  another  goes  to  Mr.  Elmes’.  _ . 

2613.  There  must  be  a good  many  gentlemen  in  the  parish? — None  having  children  to 


cuucate.  ^ __  _T  ... 

2614.  Are  there  very  few  with  children  to  educate? — Very  few  sons.  My  parish  is  very 
thickly  populated.  But  I suppose,  altogether,  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  gentlemen  s 
families;  and  some  of  them  have  children,  but  they  are  too  young  to  send  to  any  school; 
and  others  are  grown-up  young  men  and  young  women.  The  gentleman  who  has  the 
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largest  family  is  just  seated  behind  you,  Mr.  Phayre ; and  he  sends  his  son  to  England  to 
be- educated.  I suppose  it  is  immaterial  to  him  what  kind  the  school  is,  for  he  would,  I 
suppose,  send  him  to  England  still. 

2615.  As  1 understand  you,  there  are  very  few  persons  in  your  parish  requiring  educa- 
tion?— Very  few. 

2616.  Before  the  railway,  there  was  a circuitous  route  to  the  diocesan  school? — Yes.. 

2617.  How  does  it  happen  that,  'during  all  these  difficulties,  the  attendance  was  more 
numerous  than  now  when  the  route  is  shortened? — I cannot  say.  Mr.  Hogg  had  a school 
which  he  created  himself,  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  diocesan  school. 

2618.  You  are  not  answering  the  question? — I am  going  to  state  that  even  then,  when 
there  was  no  competition,  after  he  removed  to  the  diocesan  school,  there  was  a considerable 
falling-off  in  the  hard  times,  still,  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

2619.  Mr.  Hughes. — His  return  says,  that  in  1838  he  had  twelve  boarders  and  sixty-eight 
day  pupils.  In  18.45  he  returns  twenty-six  boarders,  thirty-six  day  pupils,  and  five  free 
scholars ; making  a gross  number  of  sixty-seven.  That  was,  I suppose,  before  the  railway 
was  opened? 

2620.  Dr  Andrews. — What  time  was  the  railway  opened  ? — I cannot  say.  There  is  Dr. 
Wall,  of  Hume-street,  with  whom  I was  about  to  place  my  son,  a short  time  ago:  he  told 
me  (what  I knew  to  be  the  fact)  he  had  an  overwhelming  school,  and  he  has  scarcely  a 
pupil  now. 

2621.  I am  confining  myself  to  one  of  the  reasons  you  gave  for  the  falling-off  of  the 
school? — It  strikes  me  as  a reason. 

2622.  How  can  you  ascribe  that  as  a reason,  when  the  return  shows  that,  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  the  number  of  pupils  has  diminished? 

2623  Mr.  Hughes. — When  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  opened? — The  beginning  of  last 
year,  I think. 

2624.  When  was  Mr.  Elmes’  school  opened? — That  is  of  long  standing. 

2625.  You  cannot  tell  the  numbers  at  it?' — I cannot  say;  I fancy  it  is  well  attended.  The 
terms  are  very  fair,  and  such  as  that  any  one  who  desires  education  can  have  it  at  the  cost. 

2626.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  boys 
at  this  school  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  school  being  so  distant  from  the  town : how  does 
that  apply  to  boarders? — Of  course  it  does  not  apply  to  boarders:  I would  say  it  was  admi- 
rably suited  for  boarders. 

2627.  Then,  if  this  diocesan  school  is  adapted  for  boarders,  and  this  gentleman  distin- 
guished for  the  exercise  of  a sound  judgment  in  the  management  of  the  diocesan  school, 
how  is  it  that  there  are  no  boarders?  We  find  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
the  chairman  of  the  Grand  Jury  Committee  of  Inquiry,  that  there  is  no  school  of 
any  importance  in  Limerick,  which  constrains  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a consider- 
able distance  to  receive  their  education  ? — All  I can  say  is,  that  I differ  from  Mr.  Vande- 
leur; for  I say  Mr.  Elmes’  is  a school  of  importance;  and  I believe  him  to  be  as  competent 
as  any  man  to  give  a sound  classical  education ; and  the  honors  his  son  has  won  for  him- 
self in  Trinity  College  are  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  is  highly  calculated  to  give  education. 

2628.  I am  speaking  of  the  diocesan  school  ? — I thought  you  read  a passage  from  that 
Report,  which  said  there  was  no  school  here  of  any  importance.  I must  differ  from  that. 

2629.  Are  there  any  boarders  in  the  school  to  which  you  allude  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

2630.  Are  there  any  boarders?— I am  not  aware.  I have  known  him  to  have  boarders; 
I do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  now.  You  asked  me  how  I could  account  1 or  there  being 
no  boarders  at  Mr.  Hogg’s  school.  I could  no  more  account  for  that  than  for  the  fact  that 
when  I went  to  speak  to  Dr.  Wall,  he  said  he  had  no  boarders,  and  that  he  lost  £2,000  by 
bad  payments,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  times. 

2631.  However,  I am  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  this  diocesan  school  is 
managed  with  sound  judgment  by  Mr.  Hogg? — Well,  I do  think  it  is. 

2632.  Chairman — Is  there  any  other  person  you  would  like  to  have  examined,  Mr.  Hogg? 

2633.  [Rev.  Mr.  Hogg. — There  is,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Elmes.] 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Elmes  sworn  and  examined. 

2634.  Chairman. — You  are  curate  of  Killealy? — Yes. 

2635.  Can  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  Mr.. Hogg’s  qualification? — I believe  Mr.  Hogg  to 
be  a very  good  scholar ; but  I am  here  as  a competitor  of  his  since  1839 ; and  I believe, 
more  or  less,  I have  been  the  cause  of  taking  from  him  a large  number  of  day  boys  he  would 
have  had ; and,  being  his  competitor,  it  would,  at  least,  be  bad  taste  for  me  to  enter,  directly 
or  indirectly,  into  the  general  management  of  the  school;  but  if  you  examine  me  in  refe- 
rence to  the  fluctuation  of  schools  and  state  of  education  in  these  parts,  I think  I can  give 
answers. 

2636.  Mr.  Stephens. — On  the  4tli  of  April,  1855,  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hogg  exercised  a sound  judgment  in  the  management  of  the  -diocesan  school.  Give  your 
reasons  to  the  Commissioners  for  that  opinion  ? — Mei’ely  from  what  I heard ; I was  never 
acquainted  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  place,  to  enable  me  to  give  evidence  on  oath 
in  reference  to  these  regulations. 

2637.  Were  you  ever  inside  the  school  ?— Never. 

2638.  Do  you  know  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  general  management  of  the  school? — 
I believe  from  what  I heard,  that  the  general  management  of  the'- school  was  correct;  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  I would  rather  not  express  my  opinion  at  all. 
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2639.  Then  yoil  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  general  management  of  the  School?—  Lomu*. 

No.  , _ . , . . . . , . JDiocesan  School. 

2640.  Were  you  ever  within  the  school? — Never  within  the  premises  vet.  Thomas E'.roes. 

2641.  Then  how  can  you  justify  your  attaching  your  signature  to  tins  testimonial. 

Because  I believed  what  I had  written  from  report.  . 

2642  Mere  hearsay? — Mere  hearsay.  I beg  to  make  an  observation,  that  I never  got  a 
pupil  tliat  knew  how  to  read  Latin  or  Greek  from  any  school  in  Limerick  but  Mi-.  Hogg’s. 

Their  reading  was  so  diabolical  that  the  teaching  of  them  was  mere  drudgery. 

2643  Rev°Dr.  Graven. — What  is  the  present  number  of  your  pupils  ? — I have  very  seldom  General  State  of 
more  tlian  thirty.  I have  not  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  at  Kilkee,  more  Education. 
than  twenty;  I work  laboriously  myself;  I pass  every  pupil  through  my  own  hands;  I 

consider  myself  as  competent  as  any  teacher  in  Ireland;  and  being  a successful  teacher,  I 
have  always  commanded  a certain  share  of  support.  , 

2644.  Do  you  give  a classical  and  commercial  education? — Yes,  always;  I was  myselt 
a mathematical  honor  man  of  old  Trinity,  where  I see  my  diocesan  was  a fellow.  . _ 

2645  Do  you  see  any  objection  in  combining  classical  and  mathematical  education  in  the 
same  school?— -No,  they  ought  to  be  combined;  and  in  early  life,  having  been  trained  to  the 
counter,  and  the  civil  engineering  department,  it  gave  me  the  power  of  educatmg  young 
men  in  a way  that  I think  superior  to  the  system  in  most  of  the  large  schools. 

2646  Be  so  kind  as  to  state  to  the  Commissioners,  the  particulars  of  the  instruction  you 

give  for  commercial  purposes?— I first  carefully  grind  them  in  arithmetic;  examine  them 
carefully  myself;  and  being  an  expert  arithmetician  and  accountant,  1 take  care  they  shall 
do  all  the  useful  parts  necessary  in  every  species  of  business;  and  after,  if  they  require  it,  I 
practise  them  in  what  is  called  book-keeping.  I take  the  old  book,  Jackson,  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  them,  that  business  at  present  is  carried  on  m all  the  great  establishments 
by  the  formula  system,  and  that  nothing  but  the  elements  or  principles  on  which  accounts 
rest,  can  be  taught  properly  in  schools.  . . ...  . , 

2647.  Mention  any  other  branches  in  which  you  give  instruction  m the  commercial 

department? — I will  take  the  Principia  of  Newton  if  a lad  wants  it,  and  every  branch  of 
mathematics;  I teach  Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  mathematics.  . 

2648.  I asked  especially  as  to  the  commercial  education ; you  say  your  first  object  is  to 
teach  arithmetic?— And  I take  care  the  pupil  shall  know  geography  and  history,  and  in 
order  to  teach  him  history,  I give  him  a chapter  or  less  according  to  his  abilities,,  in  which  I 
question  him  every  day ; and  if  he  remains  long  enough  at  the  school  to  bring  him  through 
the  history  of  England,  I take  him  through  that  of  Rome.  I also  recommend  the  pupils 
intended  for  commercial  pursuits  to  learn  French,  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 

2649.  State  your  reason  for  that? — Because  commercial  relations  are  now  conducted  to 
such  an  extent  with  foreign  countries,  that  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  one  of  the  Conti- 
nental languages  must  be  necessary  in  the  great  counting-houses. 

2650.  Have  you  known  instances  of  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  modern  lan- 

omao-es  in  your  school  profiting  by  it  afterwards  in  commercial  employments  ? — I cannot 
immediately  call  to  mind  at  present,  but  I have  no  doubt,  that  if  I had  time  to  think  over 
years  past,  I could.  N 

2651.  Are  mensuration  and  navigation  taught  in  your  school? — Yes. 

2652.  Do  you  find  there  is  a demand  for  instruction  of  that  kind? — Not  a very  large 

demand.  In  short,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Mayor,  in  reference  to  the  desire  for  clas- 
sical education,  or  any  other  to  a large  extent,  in  Limerick,  I know  myself  the  contrary  is 
the  fact;  and  I have  been  repeatedly  told  by  persons  of  respectable  orders  in  Limerick  that 
what  I considered  a good  education  was  not  a desirable  object;  and  1 have  known  boys  that 
would  make  good  classical  scholars  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career  and  turned  to 
something  else.  . , . . 

2653.  But  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  is  useful  as  a kind 
of  mental  discipline,  even  for  those  intended  for  commercial  pursuits?  Perfectly  so;  and  to 
make  the  accomplished  merchant  I consider  a good  classical  education  necessary,  connected 
with  accounts ; and  they  may  be  combined,  for  I know  it  from  experience. 

2654.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  a commercial  education  ought  to  be  of  rather  a high 
character?— Yes,  I was  always  of  that  opinion.  Norise,  the  bookseller,  got  a Cambridge 
decree,  and  we  know  Grote,  the  banker,  is  the  powerful  historian  of  Greece ; we  know  the 
history  he  is  producing.  I know  of  no  character  that  ought  to  be  more,  accomplished  for  the 
part  he  has  to  act  in  life  than  the  merchant — the  British  merchant  particularly. 

2655.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  put  in  writing  the  views  you  entertain  with 

reference  to  a good  commercial  education? — Not  the  slightest;  and. by  whatever  day  the 
Commissioners  shall  name  for  me,  I shall  have  my  views  drawn,  up  in  writing,  and  I shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  them.  I am  engaged  in  educating  since  I was  seventeen  years 
of  age.  , , , , - . T 

2656.  Do  you  take  any  boarders? — Yes;  I have  not  had  any  boarders  lately,  but  1 can 

explain  the  cause  of  it.  A great  shake  was  given,  to  use  a vulgar  expression,  to  schools  in 
1847,  in  consequence  of  the  potato  rot,  and  the  dreadful  series  of  evils  it  produced.  My 
day-school  sunk,  in  1847,  from  fifty-live  to  twenty,  in  the  middle. of  summer,  and  it  never 
rallied  to  the  same  extent  again ; and  I made  it  a rule,  and  I believe  my  friend,  Dr.  King, 
would  have  been  glad  to  have,  followed  it,  that  I would  take  no  boarders  unless  upon 
payment  in  advance.  I understood  from  him  he  lost  £1,300  or  £1,400  by  bad  payments. 

I made  it  a rule,  in  both  the  day-school  and  for  boarders,  to  take  no  boy  without  payment  in 
advance. 
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2657.  Had  you  received  any  applications? — Yes;  numerous  applications;  but  -when  I 
stated  that,  it  put  an  end  to  all  further  communication ; you  must  purchase  all  materials, 
and  feed  the  boys  well,  and  pay  for  them.' 

2658.  You  refer  now  to  a period  of  great  depression ; does  the  same  disinclination  still  exist 
to  pay  in  advance  for  board  ? — I have  seen  it  so. 

• 2659.  Are  you  aware  that  many  parents  in  Ireland  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in:  the 

great  schools  in  England,  in  which  the  practice  of  paying,  in  advance  is  insisted- upon? 

Perfectly  aware  of  it. 

2660.  How -do  you  account  for  that?— There  is  a great  desire  for  English  education  in 
Ireland.  I have  had  boys  with  me  that  were  there,  and  I found  them  very  well  prepared. 

2661.  Are  not  pupils  sent  to  a great  many  schools  in  Ireland  by  parents? — A great  deal 
depends  upon  taste ; parents  ■wish  to  send  their  children  out  of  their  own  locality.  But  such 
has  been  the  depressed  state  of  schools,  that  had  I not  been  a clergyman  of  the  diocese,  I 
question  would  I have  remained  after  1847.  At  my  time  of  life  I would  think: it  madness 
to  give  up  my  position. 

2662.  Then  you  think  that  no  complaint  can  be  fairly  made  that  there  is  a want  of  a 
school  for  classical  education? — I can  give  as  good  an  education  as  any  man  in  Ireland, 
You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it;  I do  not  intend  it  as  a puff.  I took  up  one  pupil  here 
that  was  badly,  educated— and  mending  a bad  hand  in  writing,  or  mending  a bad  classical 
education,  is  a very  difficult  business.  He  got  first  place  as  sizar,  first  honors ; got  scholar- 
ship and  a gold  medal  on  eight  best  marks.  He  is  now  master  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Belfast ; and  on  his  getting  that  appointment  he  wrote  to  me  thanking  me  for  the  care  I 
had  taken  of  him.  The  next  is  my  own  son ; he  has  taken  every  composition  prize.  They 
are  not  very  large  in  the  amount  of  money ; but  I suppose  he  got  £60  or  £80  in  composition 
prizes;  he  got  first  scholarship  a year  before  the  regular  time.  In  senior  freshman  year  his- 
marks  were  ten — six  ones  and  two.  twos.  1 will  just  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  plan  I 
have  always  adopted.  A schoolmaster  must  be  always  a learner.  The  instant  any  new  book 
comes  out,  such  as  “Donaldson’s  Cratyllus,”  I always  get  it  and  read  it  up;  get  the  colleo-e 
calendar,  read  the  questions,  and  work  it ; attentively  mark  it,  and  have  it  for  my  pupils.. 
The  instant  any  change  _ takes  place  I make  myself  master  of  the  change,  and  having  the 
book  always  ready,  1 slip  it  into  the  pupils’  hand.  Any  working  boy  with  reasonable 
ability  I can  secure  him  honors  at  least. 

2663.  You  have  told  the  Commissioners  the  secret  of  your  success:  we  hope  you  will  not 
suffer  in  consequence  of  others  making  use  of  the  disclosure? — I never  made  a secret  of  any 
little  knowledge;  I was  always  ready  to  communicate  any  little  plan  I had. 

. 2664;  The  Commissioners  request  you  will  transmit  to  the  Secretary  a list  of  the  books 
for  use  in  your  school,  and  that  you  will  give  any  details  that  may  suggest  themselves  to 
you  ? — Most  decidedly;  I shall  draw  it  up  very  much  at  large. 

2665.  Dr.  Andrews — Is  there  much  demand  for  a high  commercial  education  in  Limerick  ? 
—Not  remarkably  so.  I do.  not  think,  generally  speaking,  that  people  intended  for  business 
feel  that  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  teaching  of  a charity  school — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — -is  necessary : there  are  exceptions. 

2666.  Are  there  not  respectable  shopkeepers  that  desire  to  give  a good  education  to  their 
children? — So  great  a shock  was  given  that  business  in  that  way  never  returned. 

2667.  Your  answer  as  to  commercial  education,  then, is  the  same  as  that  relative  to  classical 
education? — Yes;  a high  commercial  education. 

2668.  Where  are  the  sons  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Limerick  educated  ? I have 

a portion  of  them. 

2669.  Thirty  is  a small  portion  of  them  ? — The  Roman  Catholic  seminary  has  a very  laro-e 

portion.  J ° 

2670.  How  many? — I do  not  know. 

2671.  It  was  opened  only  a year  ago? — No  matter;  the  Roman  Catholic  body  are  very 
respectable : I have  very  few  of  them. — There  has  been  a tendency  to  separate  the  two 
bodies  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

2672.  I want  to  know  is  there  a demand  for  commercial  education  in  Limerick;  and  if 
there  be  a demand  for  it,  where  were  the  young  men  educated  before  Mr.  Fitzo-erald’s  was 
established  at  all  ? — There  was  another  school  of  the  same  class,  but  it  did  not  continue  - 
and  there  have  been  repeatedly  schools  of  the  same  class. 

2678.  How  many  are  there  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s?— I cannot  say:  there  must  be  a great 
number,  I lie  Roman  Catholics  of  Limerick  are  four  or  five  times  the  number  of  the  Pro- 
testants : there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  Protestants  in  Limerick  I think 
there  are  sixty  pupils  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s. 

orlt'  5*?  Say  Parents  clesire  t0  send  their  children  still  to  boarding  schools  ?— Yes. 

267o.  If  there  was  a.  good  boarding  school  in  Limerick  might  not  parents  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  send  them  children  to  it  ? — I should  say  so.  ^ 


. 2676-  For  instance,  gentlemen  in  Cork  would  send  their  children  here?— I have 
tion  to  make  to  that. 


no  objec- 


2677  And  by  that  means  all  the  advantages  would  be  conferred  upon  it  that  other 
schools  have  ? — Of  course,  that  is  reasonable. 


2678.  Mr.  Stephens.— In  speaking  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  you  mentioned  only  sixty 
boys  ; I understand  there  are  100? — I did  not  say  only  sixty.;  I could  not  tell  the  number  I 
should  say  sixty  at  least. 


2679.  I understand  that  there  are  100? — I do  not  know,  I never  inquired;  but  if  I have 
thirty,  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  100.  One  remark  I beg  to  make  concerning  this  place 
is,  that  education  does  not  begin  early  enough.  1 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hogg  re-examined.  Lisieiuc?. 

2680.  Chairman. — Mr.  Hogg,  do  you  wish  to  call  any  other  person?— Yes,  there  is  one  Diocesan  Schoql. 
of  my  old  pupils ; but  he  has  gone  away,  he  was  here.  I also  suggest  the  Dean  of  Limerick.  rcv.  j0]m  Hogg. 

2681.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  the  Dean  ever  inside  your  school  ? — He  was,  several  times; 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  the  hoy  Mooney  came  to  my  school. 

George  Vandeleur , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  George  Vnndeleur, 

2682.  Chairman. — You  were  Chairman  of  a Committee  of  the  Grand  Jury,  who  imported  Es<1‘ 
about  this  school  ?— I was. 

2683.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  means  exist  for  the  higher  class  of 
education  in  this  eity?-^-I  conceive  that  the  diocesan  school  ought  to  be  a first-rate  school 
for  the  upper  classes.  I have  not  resided  many  years  in  this  country ; I have  a family  myself, 
and  I conceive  there  is  a great  want,  of  education  in  this  town. 

2684.  You  state  in  your  letter,  “You  conceive  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  exists  throughout 
the  neighbouring  counties  and  in  this  rising  city  that  there  is  no  school  of  any  importance, 
which  constrains  parents  to  send  their  children  a considerable  distance  to  receive  then’  educa- 
tion”?— I have  that  from  the  parents ; a great  number  in  the  country,  and  in  the  city  also. 

2685.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  diocesan  school  was  well  managed,  these  parents  you 
have  referred  to  would  be  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  the  diocesan  school  of' Limerick? 

—Certainly ; a great  many  have  told  me  they  would. 

2686.  To  what  school  do  parents  generally  send  then’  children  at  present? — I believe 
there  are  a good  many  go  to  Dublin ; some  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elmes. 

2687.  Can  you  state  what  objection  there  is  to  their  sending  their  children  to  the  diocesan 
school  at  present  ? — No,  I cannot. 

2688-  Do  you  think  it  is  from  want  of  good  management  in  the  school  ?— I conceive  it 
must  be, 

2689.  Have  you  inspected  the  school  yourself? — I visited  the  school,  on  which  I drew  up 
this  report ; I then  saw  a very  cleanly,  orderly  house : but  I saw  no  pupils  in  it. 

2690.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  observation,  what  was  the  reason  that  there  were  .po 
pupils  ? — I found  very  great  difficulty  in  gleaning  any  information  from  the  reverend  gentleman 
the  head  of  the  school ; he  assigned  as  the  cause  of  my  seeing  no  pupils  then,  that  it  was  the 
day  of  humiliation,  which  it  was. 

2691-  Do  you  remember  how  many  boys  there  were  in  the  school  on  that  day? — From 
what  I gleaned  from  Mr.  Hogg,  there  appeared  to  be  two  or  three.  I asked  if  they  were 
free  scholars,  and  he  said  not.  He  produced  a list,  amounting  to  about  thirty  boys,  whqm  he 
said  had  received  education  gratuitously  from  the  opening  of  the  school  up  to  the  present 
time : he  gave  me  a list,  which  1 counted  at  the  time. 

2692.  Was  any  application  made  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  Mr.  Hogg  to  receiye 
any  free  pupils? — Not  that  I am  aware  of;  in  fact,  when  I brought  the  subject  before  the 
Grand  J my,  many  of  the  gentlemen  were  not  aware  they  had  the  privilege. 

2693.  Can  you  state  any  other  reason  why  there  was  no  application  made  by  the  Grand 
Jury? — I think  it  was  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  most  of  them. 

2694.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — When  was  publicity  given  to  the  fact,  that  this  arrangement  had 
been  made  between  the  Grand  Jury  and  Mr.  Hogg  ? — I spoke  of  the  want  of  education  in 
this  place,  and  I was  told  of  the  diocesan  school,  and  I was  referred  to  the  Grand  Jury 
books;  I searched  through  the  Grand  Jury  books,  and  from  them  I have  extracted  what  I 
have  laid  before  you. 

2695.  Mr.  Hughes When  was  that? — At  the  last  spring  assizes. 

2 J96.  Rev.  Dr.  'Graves. — And  was  publicity  then  given  to  the  fact  in  the  local  newspapers; 
was  the  school  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Limerick  at  large  ?- — It  became 
very  generally  known,  and  was  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  also  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

2697.  And  after  the  fact  had  been  thus  publicly  notified,  was  there  any  inclination  to  profit 
by  the  privilege  of  sending  free  pupils? — I was  not  on  the  summer  Grand  Jury,  but  1 did 
not  hear  of  any  application  being  made ; there  was  only  one  meeting  since. 

2698.  Did  tins  question  come  before  the  Grand  Jury.?— J laid  this  report  before  them: 
but  there  was  no  application  for  free  scholars  made ; the  report  was  ordered  to  be  entered 
in  their  books. 

2699.  Then  may  it  not  be  said  that  there  are  no  free  pupils,  because  the  Grand  Jury 
neglected  to  make  application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg  to  receive  them? — I think  the  Grand 
Jury  are  themselves  to  blame  in  a very  great  measure  for  a number  of  years ; but  as  I before 
stated,  I think  very  few  Grand  Jurors  of  the  county  wei’e  awal'e  of  the  facts,  until  I brought 
them  forward. 

2700.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  whether  any  boys  have  ever  been  presented  to  Mr. 

Hogg  to  be  educated  as  free  pupils  ? — Not  since  1 have  been  in  this  country : that  is  about 
four  years ; I have  never  heard  of  any  application  being  made ; but  I cannot  say  as  to  the 
early  period  of  his  mastership. 

2701.  You  have  stated  that  if  the  diocesan  school  wei’e  well  managed  many  parents 
would  send  their  children  to  it? — That  1 have  from  the  parents’  own  lips. 

2702.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  -mismanagement? — No  I cannot;  but  there  can- 
not be  mismanagement  when  there  is  no  school;  I conceive  there  is  no  school  where  there 
is  only  two  or  three  pupils. 

2703.  Dr.  Andrews You  ascertained  there  was  dissatisfaction,  in  consequence  of  the 

want  of  sufficient  means  of  education  ? — Yes ; I have  had  complaints  from  many  parents. 

2704.  Did  that  extend  to  the  deficiency  of  classical  instruction,  as  well  as  commercial? — 

I think  the  general  feeling  is,  there  is  a great  dearth,  of  both  in  the  city. 

T 2 
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2705.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  this  you  took  up  the  matter,  and  brought  it  before 
the  Grand  Jury? — I took  it  up  as  a Grand  Juror,  conceiving  it  was  very  wrong  that  there 
should  be  twenty  free  scholars  to  be  admitted  and  not  one  brought  forward ; I looked  upon 
it,  that  the  school  was  not  being  carried  out  to  its  true  extent  as  long  as  free  scholars  were 
not  sent  to  it. 

2706.  Mr.  Stephens — You  stated  in  your  report  that  this  school  is  not  conducted  in  the 
manner  intended  ? — I did. 

2707.  In  what  respect? — There  are  no  free  scholars  there. 

2708.  But  you  stated  that  within  your  own  knowledge  no  free  scholars  have  ever  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Hogg ; how  then  can  you  ascribe  blame  to  him  ? — It  appears  the  school 
has  fallen  off  in  every  manner ; I do  not  wish  to  ascribe  blame  to  Mr.  Hogg ; there  are  no 
boarders  or  scholars  of  any  description  there. 

2709.  I will  read  the  language  of  your  report: — “ The  Committee  beg  to  lay  before  the 
Commissioners  the  report  which  they  have  received,  from  which  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  school  is  conducted  in  the  manner  that  was  intended,  when  so  large  a grant  was  given 
by  the  county.”  Give  your  reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  ? — Because  there  are 
not  free  scholars  there. 

2710.  But  has  any  person  ever  presented  free  scholars  ? — I cannot  say. 

2711.  You  say  it  was  not  done  within  the  last  four  years  ? — Within  the  four  years  I have 
been  over  here  no  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  ; but  the  school  had  existed  long  before. 
I find  by  Mr.  Hogg’s  own  list,  there  were  twenty-four  during  the  time  of  his  mastership. 

2712.  But  these  boys  were  taken  as  a matter  of  courtesy? — So  I heard  to-day. 

2713.  Do  jrou  know  of  a single  instance  of  a free  pupil  having  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  of  his  refusal  to  receive  him  ? — No,  I do  not. 

2714.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  the  reason  you  assign  for  your  statement,  that  the 
school  was  not  conducted  in  the  manner  intended  is,  that  no  free  pupils  were  educated  by 
Mr.  Hogg  ? — Yes. 

2715.  No  other  reason? — No  other  reason,  beyond  finding. that  a large  sum  of  money 
was  expended  by  the  county,  and  that  there  is  no  school  there  ; those  who  applied  to  me 
wished  to  see  a school  where  their  children  may  be  educated  as  well  as  the  twenty  free  boys. 

2716.  Then  you  only  prove  this,  that  certain  parties  had  the  privilege  of  sending  twenty 
free  pupils  to  the  diocesan  school,  and  that  they  have  never  exercised  that  privilege  ? — 
It  does  not  appear  they  have. 

2717.  Is  that  a subject  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Hogg  ? — I was  not  aware,  until  I came 
to  this  room,  that  no  applications  have  been  made  since  1837. 

2718.  Having  ascertained  that  fact,  do  you  still  abide  by  your  statement,  “that  the 
school  is  not  conducted  in  the  manner  intended  ?” — I do ; for  I consider  that  from  the 
large  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  county  gently,  they  looted  to  have  a school  to  send 
their  children  to  for  education,  as  well  as  for  twenty  free  scholars. 

•2719.  The  county  gentry'  had  the  privilege  of  sending  twenty  boys,  and  have  not 
exercised  it;  it  is  hardly  fair,  then,  to  ascribe  blame  to  Mr.  Hogg  ?—  I do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

2720.  But  it  has  been  done  in  this  report  ? — Well,  but  sure  there  is  the  house  that 
there  ought  to  be  other  pupils  in  as  well. 

2721.  You  state,  that  if  the  diocesan  school  were  well  managed,  many  parents  would 
send  their  children  to  it.  I ask  you  to  give  a single  instance  of  mismanagement  ? — That 
has  been  generally  stated  to  me  by  parents  to  be  the  case. 

2722. 1 want  you  to  give  me  a specific  charge  of  mismanagement,  thatwe  may  deal  with  it? 

2723.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  decline  of  the  school  is  a prima  facie  evidence  of 
mismanagement — do  you  think  the  present  low  state  of  the  school  may  be  taken  as  proof 
of  mismanagement? — I believe  from  what  I have  heard  the  gentleman  had  illness,  and 
that  his  pupils  then  fell  off,  and  that  he  has  never  had  them  since;  if  I am  incorrect  I hope 
Mr.  Hogg  will  say  so,  that  he  has  never  had  any  number  of  pupils  since  his  illness. 

2724.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then,  am  I to  consider  that  you  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  scholars  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  illness  ? — So  I heard. 

2725.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  cause? — I am  not. 

2726.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  this  school  ? 
— No. 

Thomas  M'Grath,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2727.  Chairman . — What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  diocesan  school? — Classical 
assistant. 

2728.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — I think  about  six  years. 

2729.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  Mr.  Hogg. 

2730.  Mr.  Stephens — What  is  your  salary  ? — £24  a-year. 

2731.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Are  you  boarded  in  the  house  ? — No. 

2732.  You  attend  daily? — Yes,  daily. 

2733.  For  how  many  hours? — Three  hours. 

2734.  Is  the  statement  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Yandeleur  and  Mr.  Delmege  correct, 
that  the  classical  master  attended  daily  at  £2  a month? — No. 

2785.  Are  there  anjr  vacations? — There  are  two  vacations. 

2736  Then  you  are  in  fact  paid  £24  a-year,  and  not  by  the  month? — By  the  month. 

2737  Is  there  not  more  than  a month’s  vacation  ? — A month  in  summer. 

2738.  You  attended  daily,  and  you  were  paid  for  the  month  of  vacation  ? — Yes. 

2739.  How  long  have  the  boys,  at  present  under  your  care,  been  in  the  school  ? — One 
has  been  four  or  five  years. 
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2740.  What  knowledge  of  classics  had  he  when  he  entered  the  school  ? — He  had  Limerick. 

none.  . . . Diocesan  School. 

2741.  And  what  progress  has  he  made  up  to  the  present  time  ? — He  is  reading  Virgil.  Thos.  M'Grath,  Esq. 

2742.  How  much  of  Virgil  has  he  read : has  he  read  the  first  book  of  Virgil  ? — No. 

2743.  Has  he  read  half  of  it  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  he  is  over  half  of  it. 

2744.  Has  he  read  any  other  Latin  book  before  reading  Virgil  ? — He  has  read  Delectus. 

2745.  Has  he  read  any  other  Latin  author? — No. 

2740.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  very  small  progress  for  a pupil  to  make  in  Latin  who 
has  been  four  or  five  years  under  instruction  ? — Yes ; but  he  has  not  been  all  the  time  at 
Latin,  nor  has  he  been  regular  in  attendance. 

2747.  He  is  a day  scholar? — Yes. 

2748.  And  his  attendance  has  not  been  regular? — Yes. 

2749.  Has  his  irregular  attendance  been  caused  bjr  ill  health  ? — Very  often. 

2750.  Has  his  ill  health  been  one  of  the  causes  why  he  has  made  so  little  progress? — 

No,  I think  not. 

275 h Do  you  give  instruction  in  the  English  department? — There  is  a master  for  the 
English  department. 

2752.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  English? — I do. 

2753.  What  do  you  teach  ? — History  and  grammar. 

2754.  English  grammar? — Yes. 

2755.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  deficiency  of  the  boj'S  in  answering  me  to-day 
on  English  Grammar — for  their  inability  to  distinguish  the  various  parts  of  speech — do 
you  practise  them  daily  in  parsing? — Yes,  a little. 

2756.  For  how  long  have  you  done  so? — One  of  the  bojrs  is  there  only  five  or  six  months. 

2757.  How  much  time  daily  do  you  give  to  the  teaching  of  English  ? — I think  about  ten 
minutes. 

2758.  Does  that  include  the.  time  devoted  to  the  practice  of  writing  English  from 
dictation  ? — No. 

2759.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a most  important  part  of  English  instruction  ? — I think 
it  is. 

2760.  How  often  do  you  practise  it? — Daily. 

2761.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the  boys  with  me  to-day,  their  failure 
in  spelling  especially?  [The  witness  does  not  give  an  answer.] 

2762.  What  manual  of  English  grammar  do  you  employ  in  teaching? — Murray’s. 

2763.  How  long  have  they  been  learning  Murray’s  grammar? — The  eldest  boy,  I sup- 
pose, he  is  two  or  three  years. 

2764.  Has  he  read  through  the  whole  book? — Yes. 

2765.  Once  or  twice? — Yes,  four  times. 

2766.  Is  he  a boy  greatly  below  the  average  in  ability  ? — He  is  below  it. 

2767.  Greatly? — Yes. 

2768.  What  system  of  punishment  is  in  use  in  the  school;  what  punishment  is  inflicted 
in  case  boys  neglect  their  lessons  ? — The  ratan. 

2769.  Are  the  boys  ever  flogged  ? — No. 

2770.  Are  they  ever  flogged  for  moral  delinquencies? — No. 

2771.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  the  boys  so  good  that  they  do  not  need  punishment? — Very 
seldom  do  they  require  it. 

2772.  Kev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  punishment  is  resorted  to? — Punishment  on  the  hand. 

2773  Pandying? — Yes. 

2774.  Is  there  any  recreation  provided  for  the  boys — have  they  a play-ground?— 

They  have. 

2775.  Do  they  make  use  of  it? — They  do,  unless  rain  interferes. 

2776.  Is  there  a ball-court? — There  is. 

2777.  Do  the  boys  make  use  of  it? — I do  not  exactly  know  whether  they  make  use  of  it 
at  present  or  not,  they  used. 

2778.  Mr.  Stephens — The  play-ground  is  the  place  where  the  long  grass  grows ? — Yes; 
but  there  is  a pathway  through  it. 

2779.  Dr.  Atidrews — What  is  the  name  of  the  English  teacher? — Kennedy. 

2780  What  hours  or  days  does  lie  attend? — Every  day,  from  one  to  three  o’clock. 

2781.  What  does  he  teach? — Thomson’s  arithmetic  and  Euclid. 

2782.  Does  he  teach  spelling? — I do  not  know. 

2783.  Who  teaches  that? — I hear  these  lessons. 

2784.  What  is  the  name  of  the  French  master? — Dumoulin. 

2785.  What  hours  does  he  attend  ? — I do  not  exactly  know. 

2786.  When  did  he  attend  last? — I do  not  know. 

2787.  Did  he  attend  for  the  last  three  months  ? — He  did. 

2788.  How  often? — He  did  in  the  last  week. 

2789.  Before  that  when  had  he  attended? — He  has  attended  the  French  class  since  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

2790.  Which  of  the  boys  learned  French? — Frost. 

2791.  There  is  only  one  pupil  learning  French  ? — There  are  two  or  three. 

2792.  How  many  pupils  are  learning  French? — I think  two  or  three,  I am  not  exactly 
aware. 

2793.  Are  you  there  when  he  attends  ? — I am  not. 
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2794.  When  does  the  drill  sergeant  attend? — After  three  o’clock,  I think. 

2795.  Is  it  that  solitary  boarder  the  drill  sergeant  has  to  attend? — Yes. 

2796.  Mr.  Stephens— What  part  does  Mr.  Hogg  take  in  the  education  of  the  school — 
what  does  he  teach? — He  hears  all  the  classical  lessons,  and  examines  the  boys  in  them. 

2797.  How  many  are  there  in  classics  ? — Four. 

2798.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  received  a university  education  yourself? — No. 

2799.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — I have  been  latterly,  when  I was  finishing  my  educa- 
tion, with  Dr.  Reardon,  in  Tipperary. 

2800.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Erasmus  Smith  school? — Yes. 

2801.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Were  you  employed  as  an  assistant  master  in  that  school? — No. 

2802.  Had  you  any  experience  as  a teacher  before  you  entered  on  your  present  employ- 
ment?— No. 

2803.  What  progress  had  you  made  in  classics  and  other  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Reardon  ? — I was  preparing  in  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College  for  sizarship. 

2804.  Had  you  read  the  whole  of  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College  with  Dr.  Reardon? 
—Yes. 

2805.  Were  you  in  the  first  class  ? — I was. 

2806*  How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  school  receiving  instructions  of  that  kind  at  the 
time? — Four  or  five.* 

2807.  Were  they  boarders  or  day  scholars? — Day  scholars. 

2808.  Were  you  a boarder  or  day  scholar? — A day  scholar. 

2809.  How  long  were  you  a scholar  in  Dr.  Reardon’s  school  ? — About  a year  and  a-half. 

2810.  Was  that  immediately  previous  to  your  undertaking  this  tuition? — I think  about 
twelve  months  before. 

2811.  At  what  school  had  you  been  educated  previously? — I was  in  Killaloe  part  of  the 
time. 

2812.  At  what  school  at  Killaloe? — Mr.  Norris’. 

2813.  How  long  were  you  a pupil  there  ? — I was,  I think,  six  months. 

2814.  At  what  school  had  you  been  educated  before  that?— At  Mr.  Maher’s. 

2815.  Where  is  that? — At  Hospital. 

2816.  How  long  were  you  a pupil  at  Mr.  Maher’s  ? — About  three  year's. 

2817.  Did  you  receive  instruction  in  classics  from  Mr.  Maher  ? — I did. 

2818.  How  long  altogether  had  you  been  receiving  instruction  in  classics  ? — I do  not 
exactly  recollect. 

2819.  Several  years  ? — I know  some  years  I was  not  very  regular. 

2820.  You  were  not  employed  in  giving  instruction  in  mathematics  in  the  diocesan 
school  ?— No. 

2821.  How  often  are  the  boys  catechised  ? — I do  not  know. 

2822.  Did  any  person  ever  visit  the  school  or  examine  the  boys  in  your  presence  ?— Yes. 

2823.  Who  ? — I do  not  exactly  recollect. 

: 2824.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  was  it  ? — -I  think  the  first  year  I came  there  ; there  used  to 
be  yearly  examinations  held. 

2825.  That  is  six  years  ago;  was  there  since  that? — It  is  about  five  or  six  years  ago 
since  an  examination  was  there. 

2826.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  always  present  in  the  school  when  instruction  is  given  ? — 
I am  only  there  from  ten  till  one  o’clock. 

Rev.  John  Hogg.  The  Rev.  John  Hogg  further  examined. 

2827.  Mr.  Stephens. — I want  to  know  how  often  are  the  boys  catechised  ? — Catechised 
in  the  Scriptures  ? 

2828.  Yes. — Latterly  they  have  not  been  catechised  as  often  as  formerly;  I mean 
within  the  last  year  and  a-half ; but  our  school  is  commenced  with  prayers ; on  every 
evening  before  the  boarders  and  before  the  present  boarder  go  to  bed  there,  are  prayers, 
and  I examine  him  from  time  to  time. 

2829.  How  often  during  the  past  week  have  you  catechised  that  boy  ? — On  Sunday 
morning  I catechised  him,  but  I see  that  he  reads  the  Scriptures ; I make  it  a point  to 
see  that  he  does  from  time  to  time. 

2830.  When  did  you  last  catechise  your  present  boarder  ?— I think  on  Sunday  morning. 

2831.  Does  he  read  the  Scriptures  aloud? — No,  he  reads. them  by  himself.  I should 
have  mentioned  that  before  the  year  and  a-half,  before  I was  unwell,  I made  it  a point 
that  they  should  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning  ; the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  of 
course,  were  not  required  to  attend.  Since  that  time  1 have  not  done  so,  but  prayers  are 
said  every  morning;  but  from  time  to  time  I ask  them  questions  in  the  Scriptures. 

2832.  But  there  is  no  regular  time  for  doing  so  ? — No;  during  the  last  year  and  a-half. 
On  Sunday  mornings  I always  examine  the  boarder  on  the  Scriptures — that  is,  I ask  him 
some  Scriptural  questions  every  Sunday  morning. 

2833.  Then  for  the  last  year  and  a-half  there  has  been  no  time  for  catechising  the  boys  ?— 
On  Sunday  mornings  I have  done  so. 

2834.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday  mornings,  the  boys  have,  not  been  catechised  ? 
— When  the  boys  were  saying  lessons  to  me  I generally  made  it  a point  to  . introduce  the 
Scriptures  in  some  shape  or  form. 

2835.  Are  the  day  boys  present  on  Sundays? — They  are  not. 
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2836.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  now  adjourn  the  case  of  the  diocesan  school  until  Limerick.. 
Monday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  further  information  niocesaiTscItool 
on  the  subject.  ,,  T . TT 

rci  * at,  • j . n • • „ Rev.  John  Ploeg. 

|_i  or  lurtner  evidence  as  to  this  case,  see  minutes  of  second  day  s proceedings.] 


The  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick.  Blue  Coat  School. 

2837.  Secretary. — The  first  information  with  respect  to  the  Blue  Coat  School  is  contained  Documentary 
in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  in  1812 ; ' V1  encc* 

it  states  that  “ Mrs.  Alicia  Craven  granted  in  the  year  1724  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor, 
and  Recorder  of  Limerick,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  several  houses  in  trust  for  the 
support  of  a charity  school  called  the  Blue  School.  The  Corporation  of  Limerick  paid 
£20  per  annum  regularly  to  this  school  until  the  year  1745,  when  they  discontinued  it. 

The  present  income  of  this  charity  amounts  to  £98  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  £49  12s.  6 d.  of 
which  arises  from  the  rents  of  houses,  and  the  remainder  from  the  interest  of  the  principal 
sum  of  £900,  the  property  of  the  charity,  arising  from  savings  and  benefactions  at  different 
times.  Of  this  sum,  part  bears  interest  at  sis  and  the  rest  at  five  per  cent-.,  but  whether  the 
whole  is  secured  in  the  public  funds,  or  lent  upon  private  security,  we  have  not  ascertained. 

There  is  a schoolhouse,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1773  out  of  the  savings  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  charity,  the.  school  having  been  for  many  years  previous  to  1773  discon- 
tinued. Since  that  period,  however,  it  has  been  regularly  kept.  There  are  at  present 
fifteen  boys  in  the  school,  all  Protestants,  who  are  instructed  in  the  Church  catechism, 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  clothed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years’ 
apprenticed  to  tradesmen,  with  a fee  of  four  pounds  each.  The  schoolmaster  has  a salary 
of  £20  per  annum,  resides  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  supplied  with  fuel  out  of  the  funds.” 

2838.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary  paper 
of  1824,  page  86.  It  is  a statement  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  of  all  the.  measures  adopted  by  them,  and  in  progress,  for  the  recovery  of  property 
withheld  from  charitable  objects  in  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  such  proceedings  for  ten  years 
past.  It  states—*1  Alice  Craven  bequeathed  to  charity  in  Limerick  certain  sums,  of  which 
£400  was  lent  on  bond  and  mortgage  to  Mr.  D’Esterre.  The  Board  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere as  to  this,  and,  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  had  a bill  prepared  to  file  in 
Chancery  to  recover  same,  when  their  solicitor  discovered  a creditor’s  bill  had  been  filed, 
under  which  the  Commissioners  came  in,  proved  the  debt,  and  a decree  has  been  had 
for  a sale  of  the  lands  out  of  which  this  will  be  paid.” 

2839.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ifish 
Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  1058.  It  states  that,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  Limerick, 
m Bow-lane,  there  was  a school  kept  by  Thomas  Peace.  Master  a Protestant ; school  a free 
school.  Total  income  of  the  master,  arising  from  all  sources,  £15 ; and  a house  rent-free. 

Schoolhouse  a good  stone  house,  and  cost  £110.  Number  of  pupils,  five;  all  boys,  and  all 
Protestants.  “ This  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  A.  Craven,  who  bequeathed  £40  annually 
to  its  support.  The  Dean  of  Limerick  gives  £8  annually.  Authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures  read.” 

- 2840.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland,  made  in  1833,  page  376.  It  states— “ The  Mayor  and  Recorder, 
with  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Limerick,  are  trustees,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Alice  Craven,  in 
1729,  of  a charity  school  called  the  Blue  School,  to  the  support  of  which  the  Corporation 
formerly  gave  £20  a-year  out  of  their  own  revenues;  but  this  has  been  long  discontinued, 
and  those  corporate  officers  do  not  at  alrinterfere  in  the  concerns  of  this  institution,  which 
are  now  managed  altogether  by  the  Dean  of  Limerick.  Its  permanent  funds  are  very 
limited,  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum.  Twelve  boys  are  educated  and  clothed  in  this 
establishment.  There  is  no  provision  limiting  admission  to  the  sons  of  freemen,  nor  any 
preference  given  to.  them.” 

2841.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Ireland,  made  in  1835,  page  170c.  It  states  there— “ In  the  parish  of  St. 

Mary,  diocese  of  Cashel,  a parochial  school.  Schoolmaster,  John  Smith.  Bequest  of  Madam 
Craven.  Annual  amount,  £20,  and  payments  of  some  children,  the  sources  of  support.  i 
1 hirty-three  children  on  the  books.  Average  daily  attendance,  twenty-eight;  average 
attendance  increasing.  Instruction  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
and  geography.” 

. 2842.  That  is  all  the  information  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  * respecting  this  school.  A 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  master,  and  an  answer  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Mullin,  who 
is  m attendance.  [The  master’s  return  is  read.] 

Mr.  Joseph  Mullin  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Joseph  Mullin. 

2843.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the  Blue  Coat  School? — Yes. 

2844.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — Verbally,  by  the  Dean  of  Limerick. 

2845.  When? — In  January,  1854,  but  I did  not  hold  office  till  the  1st  of  March  of  the 
same  year. 

2846.  How  many  pupils  have  you  ? — At  pi’esent  I should  say — when  I was  last  doing 
duty,  indeed  only  three.  They  varied  from  twelve  to  three. 

2847.  When  were  they  twelve  ? — When  I came  first. 

*See  also  Parliamentary  Return  (1821,  No.  553)  as  to  the  Funds  and  Revenues  of  Schools  in  Ireland. 
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2848.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease? — They  were  the  choir  hoys,  and  on  the 
breaking  of  their  voices  they  were  dispensed  with. 

2849.  Mr.  Stephens. — There  were  twelve  pupils  on  the  1st  of  March,  1854? — 1 speak 
from  memory — I cannot  say  positively ; but  there  were  about  twelve  pupils. 

2850.  Mr.  Hughes. —Is  there  any  register  ?— No. 

2851.  Chairman. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  falling  off? — They.  were  the  hoys  of  the 
choir,  and  were  kept  only  as  long  as  their  voices  lasted ; and  on  their  voices  breaking  they 
were  dispensed  with,  and  their  places  have  not  been  supplied. 

2852.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  hoys  only  educated  when  their  voices  answered  for  the 
choir  ? — That  is  all  I know  about  it. 

2853.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Were  they  dismissed  when  their  voices  broke  ? — So_I  understand. 

2854.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  any  other  pupils  except  choir  boys? — Not  since  I held  it. 

2855.  Chairman. — By  whom  were  the  boys  sent  to  the  school? — I understood  by  the 
Dean  of  Limerick.  All  I understood  about  it  was,  the  boys  presenting  themselves  to  me, 
and  giving  me  such  information. 

2856.  How  many  were  admitted  this  year? — I cannot  say  positively;  they  have  changed 
constantly,  one  boy  going  and  another  coming. 

2857.  Are  you  talking  of  free  pupils? — I do  not  know  whether  they  paid  or  not. 

2858.  You  received  nothing  from  the  boys? — Nothing. 

2859.  What  are  their  hours  of  study? — When  I came  first  I understood  it  to  be  between 
the  hours  of  service!  There  are  two  services  daily,  and  at  the  time  the  services  were  at 
eleven  and  three  o’clock.  The  school  hours  I understood  to  be  between  the  termination  of 
one  and  the  commencement  of  the  other — from  twelve  to  three.  The  service  has  been 
altered  some  time  a<*o  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I had  a communication  from 
the  Dean  to  say  the  school  hours  should  be  from  ten  to  three. 

2860.  Do  you  hold  any  other  office  but  that  of  master? — I do  not  hold  the  office  of 
master  at  present ; but  when  I did  hold  it,  I also  held  the  office  of  principal  tenor. 

2861.  Mr.  Hughes You  resigned  the  mastership  yesterday  ?— Up  to  yesterday. 

2862.  When  did  you  send  in  your  resignation? — Nearly  a fortnight  since. 

2863.  Mr.  Stephens — Then  there  is  no  master  at  the  present  moment? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of ; the  Dean  may  have  appointed  one  without  my  knowing  it. 

2864.  Are  you  in  attendance  on  the  school? — I have  not  been  in  attendance  this  week. 

2865  You  say  there  were  twelve  pupils  in  March,  1854;  did  you  mean  day  scholars, 

boarders,  or  free  pupils  ? — The  pupils  attached  to  the  school  I understood  to  be  day  pupils. 
At  the  same  time  four  of  these  boys  resided  with  me  in  the  house,  which  I understood  was 
not  connected  with  the  school,  but  connected  solely  with  the  choir. 

2866.  In  your  return  you  stated  there  were  no  day  scholars,  and  four  free  pupils.  Are 
those  pupils  clothed? — I do  not  know. 

2867.  You  state  in  your  return,  “The  pupils  are  clothed;  that  they  receive  a sound 
English  education ; and,  when  fit  to  be  bound,  a fee  of  four  guineas  is  paid  with  each.”  And 
now  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know  whether  the  pupils  are-  clothed  or  not,  although  you 

signed  that  return? Yes,  1 depended  upon  the  Dean’s  information  for  what  is  contained 

in  that.  The  Dean  presented  it  to  me  to  sign  it. 

2868.  The  Dean  presented  the  return  to  you,  and  you  signed  it  without  knowing  whether 
the  statements  were  accurate  or  inaccurate  ? — Without  any  thing  more  than  his  assertion. 

2869.  Not  further  than  its  being  inserted  in  this  piece  of  paper? — Yes. 

2870.  You  say  “ the  boys  receive  a sound  English  education  state  the  books? — I have 
instructed  them  in  English  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

2871.1  want  a reference  to  the  books  ? — Some  of  rne  books  supplied  by  the  National  Board. 

2872.  Have  you  a list  of  the  books? — I have  not. 

2873.  Make  one  out. 

2874.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves State  the  names  of  the  boys  in  attendance  on  the  last  day  you 

gave  instruction  ? — Edward  Ivimy,  Thomas  M‘ Auley,  Thomas  Leonard.  That  is  all  I can 
remember. 

2875.  Were  there  others? — I do  not  think  there  were. 

2876.  Surely  if  the  number  was  so  small  you  could  not  but  know  their  names  exactly? — 
My  remembrance  is  that  there  are  three. 

2877.  What  time  are  you  referring  to.  Is  it  a matter  of  months  back? — No,  it  is  not 
more  than  a week  since. 

2878.  Surely  you  can  tell  what  boys  were  there  then? — As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  1 
will  say  there  were  but  three. 

2879.  Can  you  give  their  addresses? — I do  not  know  M'Auley’s  address;  I believe  there 
are  two  boys  residing  at  the  alms-house  in  Mary-street,  Leonard  and  Ivimy  reside  at  the 
alms-house. 

2880.  Mr.  Stephens. — Am  I to  understand  that  you  cannot  acquaint  the  Commissioners 
with  the  fact,  whether  you  had  three  or  four  pupils  eight  days  ago  ? — Not  further  than  I 
have  said. 

2881.  Do  you  not  know? — My  remembrance  is  there  were  but  three;  it  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  four,  but  I do  not  remember  more  than  three. 

2882.  Had  you  three  or  four  boys  eight  days  ago  ? — Upon  my  oath,  as  far  as  memory  will 
reach,  I had  but  three. 

2883.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  a doubt  about  that? — 1 cannot  say  particularly,  1 will  not 
swear  it. 

2884.  You  might  have  had  four  and  forget  it? — I might  have  had  four  and  forget  it. 
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2885.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Do  you  keep  any  register  of  the  attendance  of  the  boys? — I had 
not  up  to  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  I merely  kept  a private  account,  for  my  own  infor- 
mation. 

2886.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  is  it? — In  my  pocket. 

2887.  Produce  it? — I am  almost  certain  it  does  not  contain  a list  of  the  attendance. 

2888.  Dr.  Andrews. — Had  you  four  pupils  recently? — I could  not  possibly  say  more  than 
I have  said.  The  register  is  there  to  the  21st  of  August. 

2889.  Are  you  in  point  of  fact  any  tiling  but  a music  master? — It  was  principally  to  the 
music  I paid  attention. 

2890.  What  was  your  salary  as  teacher  of  the  school? — Twenty  pounds. 

2891.  What  was  your  salary  as  teacher  of  music? — No  salary  as  choir  master  or  teacher 
of  music. 

2892.. Mr.  Hughes. — As  tenor? — As  tenor  of  the  cathedral  I had  £70. 

2893.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  do  the  pupils  come  from? — Some  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
and  in  the  choir,  when  I came  first,  were  from  various  parts  of  England. 

2894.  The  greater  number? — Four  of  the  boys  1 think  came  from  England. 

2895  Were  any  of  them  Limerick  boys  at  all  ? — There  were  some  Limerick  boys  attending. 

2896.  Is  any  one  of  the  boys  a Limerick  boy  ? — Only  one. 

2897.  Which  is  he? — M'Auley. 

2898  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  the  boys  come  direct  from  England  to  the  school? — They 
were  brought  from  England  to  the  choir. 

2899.  Dr.  Andrews. — During  the  time  you  have  been  there  has  any  of  the  boys  worn  a 
peculiar  dress  ? — The  only  dress  I ever  remarked,  was  a dress  that  small  boy  present  has 
on  here  now ; whether  it  is  a special  dress  or  not,  I do  iiot  know. 

2900  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  it  only  upon  this  boy  you  saw  it? — I think  upon  one  more. 

2901.  What  was  his  name  ? — I cannot  recollect  his  name  at  this  moment ; it  was  Freer,  I think . 

2902  Dr.  Andrews. — Ai-e  you  competent  to  teach  any  thing  else  but  music  ? — I am. 

2903.  What  are  you  competent  to  teach? — 

2904.  Can  you  tell  where  the  four  boys  mentioned  in  your  return  as  being  at  the  school 
in  1854,  were  natives  of  ? — I can  repeat  some  of  the  names,  and  from  them  you  can  almost 
say  they  were  English ; whether  these  four  were  or  not,  1 cannot  say. 

2905.  But  you  made  a return  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  you  had  four  pupils  in  1854; 
can  you  tell  their  names  ? — One  was  William  Eyres. 

2906.  Where  did  he  come  from? — From  London. 

2907.  The  next? — His  brother,  if  he  was  present  when  that  return  was  made,  he  was 
also  from  London,  George  Eyres ; and  Charles  Vincr,  from  Penzance : at  least  so  he  always 
told  me ; the  fourth  boy  was  Robert  Scarlett  from  Saxmundliam. 

2908  These  lads  came  over,  and  were  instructed  in  music  by  you,  and  sung  in  the  choir? 
— Yes.  v 

2909.  And  whenever  their  voices  changed,  became  adult,  they  went  back  home? — Yes. 

2910.  And  other  boys  would  be  supplied? — Yes;  as  they  could  be  got. 

2911.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — In  fact  boys  were  admitted  into  the  school  only  as  being  choir 
boys  ? — That  was  what  I understood. 

2912.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  never  had  a boy  that  was  not  a choir  boy  ?— Not  to  my 
remembrance. 

2913.  Mr.  Stephens. — It  is  a mere  singing  seminary. 

2914.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  know  any  thing  further  about  the  deed  of  1824  than  what 
is  mentioned  in  that  return? — Nothing  more  than  what  the  Dean  supplied. 

2915.  You  know  nothing  about  the  house,  the  property,  or  the  funds? — Nothing  but  what 
the  Dean  supplied. 

2916.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Nor  about  the  clothing  of  the  boys? — Nothing. 

2917.  Nor  about  the  apprenticing  of  the  boys? — I know  nothing  about  that  either. 

2918.  Mr.  Stephens — Did  you  ever  instruct  the  boys  in  the  Church  catechism?—  I did  not. 

2919.  Has  there  been  any  boy  apprenticed  since  you  became  master? — I do  not  know. 

2920.  Has  any  boy  been  clothed  during  the  time  you  were  master? — I do  not  know; 
nothing  of  the  kind  came  under  my  control. 

2921.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  instruction  have  you  given  to  the  boys  besides  instruction 
in  music? — Grammar,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

2922.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself? — Christ-church  Cathedral  School,  under  the 
Rev.  John  Clarke,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefanu,  and  Mr.  Finlayson,  vicar-choral  of  Christ-church. 
Immediately  upon  my  ceasing  to  be  a boy  in  the  choir  of  Cln-ist-church,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Kildare  presented  me  with  an  appointment  in  the  school,  to  assist  the  Rev.  John  Finlayson, 
which  I held  for  a short  time. 

2923.  In  what  branches  was  it  then  your  duty  to  give  instruction? — In  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  general  English  business  of  the  school. 

2924.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  reside  in  the  schoolhouse  ?— I resided  in  a house  provided 
for  me  by  the  Dean  of  Limerick ; but  I believe  it  is  not  attached  to  the  Blue  Coat  School. 

2925.  Were  you  supplied  with  fuel? — I was  not;  I had  four  boys  of  the  Cathedral  residing 
with  me:  and  at  one- period  for  a very  short  time,  I had  two  additional. 

2926.  Were  the  boys  ever  catechised? — There  was  a Sunday-school  held  regularly  in  the 
schoolhouse. 

2927.  Were  they  ever  catechised  during  the  week  ? — Not  by  me. 

2928.  Were  they  by  any  other  person  in  your  presence  ?— Not  in  my  presence. 


Limerick. 

Blue  Coal  School. » 
Mr.  Joseph  Mulliu. 
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Mr.  Joseph.  Mullin. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick. 


Thomas  Leonard. 


2929.  I presume  you.  were  in  attendance  always  during  school  hours  ?— Except  during  the 
time  of  the  catechising  by  Mr.  De  Burgh. 

2930.  When  was  that?— In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

2931.  How  often  did  he  come? — Once  a week. 

2932.  Regularly? — Regularly,  I believe. 

2933.  You  believe;  do  you  not  know  when  the  clergyman  came  to  catechise  the  children. 
I ask  you  that  as  a matter  of  fact. — As  a fact  I cannot  say. 

2934.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  clergyman  came  to  your  school  or  not  during  school 
hours  ? — -He  had  stated  hours  to  come  and  go  away. 

2935.  What  hour? — One  o’clock. 

2936.  Every  day? — Every  Thursday. 

2937.  Was  he  there  on  Thursday  fortnight? — He  has  not  been  there  for  a considerably 
number  of  weeks  back. 

• 2938.  How  long? — Four  months,  or  three  months,  I should  think. 

2939.  Has  any  other  clergyman  been  there  during  the  last  four  months? — No. 

2940.  Then  the  boys  have  not  been  catechised  during  the  last  four  months  by  any  person  ? 
— Not  by  any  person.  I gave  them  instruction  in  Scripture. 

2941.  Who  inspects  your  school? — The  Dean,  occasionally. 

2942.  How  long  were  you  master? — From  March,  1854. 

2943.  How  often  did  the  Dean  inspect  the  school  during  the  last  year  and  a-half?—  I 
really  could  not  say. 

2944.  Was  he  there  four  times  ? — He  was.  He  never  examined  the  boys  in  my  presence. 

2945.  What  did  the  Dean  do  when  he  came  there? — He  came  and  made  inquiries  about 
the  music  and  about  the  choral  management. 

2946.  About  the  music  and  the  choral  management.  Did  he  ask  any  questions  how  the 
boys  got  on  in  their  Church  catechism  ? — I do  not  remember  his  doing  so. 

2947.  Did  he  in  respect  of  their  reading  ? — I do  not  remember. 

2948.  Did  he  in  respect  of  their  writing  ? — I do  not  remember  that. 

2949.  Did  he  in  respect  of  their  arithmetic  ? — I do  not  remember  that  either. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  examined, 

2950.  1 wish  to  state  that  I have  left  the  whole  management  of  the  choir  to  the  Dean  since  I 
came  here.  I never  interfered  with  it  or  the  school  connected.  I was  not  aware  till  recently 
that  I was  a trustee,  till  about  a fortnight  since,  when  my  chaplain  told  me— within  a month 
at  all  events. 

Thomas  Leonard  sworn  and  examined. 

2951.  Chairman How  old  are  you? — Eleven  years  and  six  months. 

2952.  Where  are  you  from? — Dublin. 

2953.  When  did  you  come  to  Limerick? — The  last  week  of  April,  1855. 

2954.  Have  you  been  often  in  the  school?— Yes,  Sir. 

2955.  The  school  that  adjoins  the  Cathedral? — Yes,  Sir. 

2956.  Have  you  been  to  any  other  school? — No,  Sir. 

2957.  How  often  have  you  been  in  that  school? — I could  not  tell. 

' 2958.  Did  you  go  every  day? — Very  nearty  every  day. 

2959  At  what  time  do  you  go  ? — Eleven  o’clock  the  school  opens. 

2960.  And  when  do  you  leave  it? — School  does  be  over  at  half-past  one,  and  the 
practice  of  music  does  be  over  at  three,  and  I leave  the  school  at  three  o’clock,  and  then  I 
go  to  church. 

2961.  What  did  you  learn  in  the  school? — Spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and 
grammar,  and  sums. 

2962.  Did  you  learn  your  catechism  ? — Not  the  catechism,  but  Scripture. 

2963.  In  the  school? — Yes,  every  day. 

2964.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Did  you  learn  all  these  things  everyday? — Yes,  till  Mr.  Mullin 
left  these  couple  of  days. 

2965.  Were  you  the  most  forward  of  the  boys? — No,  Sir. 

2966.  How  far  are  you  in  arithmetic? — I did  not  go  far.  I forgot  my  arithmetic  nearly: 
I do  not  know  much  of  it. 

2967.  Then  did  you  begin  arithmetic  when  you  came  to  this  school? — No ; I learned 
at  home  at  the  school  I went  to. 

2968.  And  you  hadforgotten  .it? — Yes. 

2969.  What  have  you  been  doing  at  it  here  ? — I have  been  learning  what  1 forgot. 

2970.  Out  of  what  book? — A small  little  book. 

2971.  You  do  not  know  whose  arithmetic? — No. 

2972.  Do  you  learn  geography  every  day? — Every  second  day. 

2973.  Do  you  write  every  day? — Not  every  day. 

. 2974.  Every  second  day? — Sometimes  every  second  day. 

2975.  Not  regularly  every  second  day? — Yes,  sometimes. 

2976.  Had  you  regular  lessons  appointed  for  each  day  in  the  week? — Yes,  regular  lessons 
for  each  day. 

2977.  What  do  you  do  on  Monday  ? — Spelling. 

2978.  Any  thing  else? — Tables. 

2979.  Multiplication  tables? — Yes;  and  the  signs  of  arithmetic. 
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2980.  What  else  on  Monday  ?— Grammar. 

2981.  Out  of. what  grammar  are  you  taught? — I think  it  is  Murray’s  grammar. 

2982.  Have  you  got  far  in  it? — I think  to  the  tenses  and  moods. 

2983.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  English  from  dictation  ? — No,  Sir. 

. 2984.  Do  you  know  what  I mean;  does  the  master  read  out  a. piece  of  English,  and  then 
tell  you  to  write  it  down  on  a slate? — No,  Sir. 

2985.  Do  you  learn  your  lessons  in  the  school-hours  or  in  the  evening? — When  I go  to 
school  in  the  morning  I learn  my  lessons  in  the  school. 

2986.  And  you  say.  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  ? — When  I have  them  ofF  I say  them. 

2987.  How  is  the  master  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  when  the  boys  are  learning 
their  lessons;  is  he  present? — Yes. 

2988.  What  is  he  doing? — The  other  class  has  off  their  lessons  and  goes  up  with  them 
before  ours. 

2989.  When  do  they  learn  their  lessons  ? — The  same  day. 

2990.  He  waits  till. some  of  the  boys  have  learned  their  lessons  to  say  to  him? — Yes, 
he  waits  till  one  class  has  them  off. 

2991.  And  he  hears  whichever  is  ready  first? — Yes. 

2992.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  one  except  the  master? — Some  of  the  boys 
have  looked  over  our  class. 

2993.  Have  clergymen  or  other  persons  visited  the  school  and  examined  you  ? — No;  only 
the  Dean  used  to  call  sometimes. 

2994.  Did  he  examine  in  writing  or  other  things? — No. 

2995.  Are  you  boarded  in  the  school? — No,  Sir.  . 

2996  Where  do  you  live? — At  Hall’s  Asylum,  with  Mrs.  Voices. 

2997.  Do  all  the  boys  lodge  in  the  same  house  under  her  care  ? — Yes. 

2998.  Are  all  the  chon-  boys  lodged  there  ? — Not  every  one. 

. 2999.  How  many  ?— Irving  is  one : and  before  his  brother  went  away  he  used  to  lodge  there. 

3000.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  far  is  that  from  the  Cathedral  ? — Not  far. 

3001.  What  street  is  it  in? — Mary-street. 

• 3002.  Rev.  Dr.  Graven. — Are  the  boys  subject  to  any  regulations  as  to  the  hours  they 
keep ; are  they  obliged  to  be  in  the  house  at  certain  hours  ?— They  must  be  in  the  house 
against  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night — that  is,  if  they  have  to  go  any  place. 

3003.  But  are  they  free  till  half-past  ten  o’clock  ? — If  they  have  to  go  any  place  they 
must  be  home  against  half-past  ten. 

3004.  Mr.  Hughes. — If  they  have  not  to  go  any  place,  what  hour  must  they  be  in  at?  — 
Nine  o’clock,  to  go  to  bed. 

3005.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — At  what  hour  do  you  get  your  dinner? — Four  o’clock. 

3006-  Are  you  free  then  to  go  wherever  you  like?. — Yes,  to  take  a walk. 

3007.  Till  nine  o’clock? — -Yes,  and  come  home  to  tea. 

- 3008.  When  do  you  get  your  tea? — Sometimes  eight  o’clock. 

3009.  There  is  not  any  fixed  hour? — No. 

< 3010.  But  you  are  free  to  do  what  you  like  and  go  w’here  you  like  from  dinner  hour 
till  tea  time,  which  is  about  eight  o’clock? — Yes.  _ 

3011.  Have  the  boys  had  that  freedom  all  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  school? — Yes; 
when  they  take  their  tea  they  may  go  down  to  play  in  the  yard. 

3012.  May  they  go  out? — Yes. 

3013.  Can  they  go  into  the  streets? — No. 

3014  Would  they  be  punished  if  they  went  into  the  streets? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

3015.  Do  they  ever  go  to  play  in  the  streets? — No. 

3016.  I thought  you  said  they  might  go  wherever  they  liked  ? — Not  to  play  in  the  streets ; 
to  take  a walk. 

3017.  Wherever  they  like?— Yes. 

3018.  Are  the  boys  visited  by  the  Dean  or  the  master  of  the  school,  or  any  other  person 
in  charge  of  you  at  Mrs.  Vokes’.  Does  the  Dean  or  master  go  to  Mrs.  Vokes’  to  see  how 
you  get  on  ? — The  Dean  comes  sometimes,  but  very  seldom. 

3019.  When  was  he  there  last? — I cannot  tell. 

3020.  Was  it  last  week? — No. 

3021.  The  week  before? — No. 

3022.  Was  it  within  a month.  How  often  do  you  think  he  has  been  there? — I am  not 
quite  sure. 

3023.  Mr.  Hughes.— Did  you  ever  see  him  once? — Tam  not  sure;  I think  I did. 

3024.  Did  the  master  go  to  Mrs.  Voices’  ? — No,  Sir. 

3025.  Has  Mrs.  Vokes  authority  to  punish  you  in  case  you  do  any  thing  wrong? — No; 
she  corrects  me  if  I do  any  thing  wrong. 

3026.  Has  she  authority  to  do  so  ?— I do  not  know. 

3027.  How  does  she  correct  the  boys  if  they  do  wrong? — Only  tell  them  not  to  do  wrong. 

3028.  Did  you  ever  get  any  clothes  as  a boy  of  the  Blue  School? — No,  Sir. 

3029.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  boy  ever  getting  clothes? — M‘Auley,  there. 

3030.  Who  supplies  you  with  clothes  ? — I was  supplied  with  those  clothes  when  I came  down. 

3031.  By  whom?— My  father  and  mother. 

3032.  Are  you  now  a choir  boy? — Yes. 

3033.  Is  your  place  in  the  choir  permanent — will  you  remain  as  a choir  boy  ? — Not  if  I 
do  not  like. 

3034.  Do  you  intend  to  go  home  ? — I am  not  sure ; I might  go  home. 
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3035.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— You  have  not  lost  your  voice?— No,  sir. 

3036.  How  were  you  employed  last  week,  since  the  master  ceased  to  attend  to  school 
business? — I go  to  service  in  the  evening. 

3037.  But  you  have  not  attended  school?— No. 

3038.  Have  you  been  allowed  to  do  as  you  like  during  the  rest  of  the  day  t —1  do  not 

3039.  Between  eleven  and  half-past  one  o’clock  every  day  what  have  you  done? — Schooling. 

3040.  But  during  the  last  week?— I do  not  go  to  any  school. 

3041.  Mr.  Hughes. — Where  were  you  to-day  at  eleven  o’clock? — I was  out. 

3042.  Through  the  town  ? — No. 

3043.  Where? — Over  the  way. 

3044.  In  a house  ? — No. 

3045.  Playing? — I was  not  playing. 

3046".  Where  were  you  when  we  were  at  the  schools  to-day  ? 

3047.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.  -We  went  to  the  schoolhouse  to-day  and  there  was  no  boy  in  it — 
I was  over  at  the  nailer's. 

3048.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  we  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  school-house ; you 

were  amusing  yourself? — X was  talking  to  the  nailers.  _ 

3049.  Mr.  Hughes Where  were  the  other  boys  to-day  between  eleven  and  twelve  ? — I 

am  not  sure.  . 

3050.  Dr.  Andrews— What  is  Mrs.  Yokes;  does  she  keep' a shop?— No,  sir. 

3051.  Is  she  a widow? — She  is. 

3052.  Is  she  matron  of  the  house  you  live  in ; is  she  housekeeper  ? —Yes. 

3053.  You  said  something  about  going  home;  do  you  mean  to  go  home? — I think  when 
my  six  months  is  up  I will  go  home. 

3054  Why  will  you  go  home  ? — I do  not  like  staying  here. 

3055.  Why  do  you  not  like  it;  were  you  ever  taught  music  between  eleven  and  half-past 
one? — Yes. 

3056.  Often  ?_E very  day.  , 

3057.  I thought  the  music  was  taught  between  half-past  one  and  three  o clock  ?_1  made 
a mistake ; the  music  is  after  half-past  one. 

3058.  You  were  not  taught  music  between  eleven  and  half-past  one?— No;  that  was 
School-time. 


Thomas  M'Anley  sworn  and  examined. 

3059.  Chairman How  old  are  you? — Going  on  eleven. 

3060.  Where  were  you  born  ? — In  Limerick,  in  Mary-street. 

3061.  Are  you  a choirboy? — Yes. 

3062.  How"  long  have  you  been  a choir  boy?— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  two  years 
and  a-half. 

3063.  Have  you  been  going  to  this  school  all  that  time? — Yes;  except  when  we  had  no 
master,  then  we  broke  up. 

3064.  Mr.  Hughes How  long  was  that?— I cannot  say. 

3065.  Chairman.— Was  it  before  Mr.  Mullen  came? — Yes. 

3066.  Mr.  Hughes. Were  you  six  months  without  a master  before  Mr.  Mullen  came? — 

I think  so. 

3067.  What  was  the  name  of  the  former  master? — Hodge. 

3068.  Who  gave  you  your  clothes?— The  Dean. 

3069.  When? — On  the  14th  January. 

3070.  What  clothes  did  you  get?— What  I have  on  me. 

3071.  Did  he  give  you  any  clothes  before  that  suit? — No. 

3072.  Never? — Never. 

3073.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  other  boy  that  got  clothes? — Yes;  Henry  Freer 
and  Robert  Scarlett. 

3074.  When  did  they  get  the  clothes  ?— I cannot  say. 

3075.  Did  any  other" boy  get  them  at  the  same  time  with  you? — No. 

3076.  Do  you  ever  remember  more  boys  in  the  school  than  there  are  now  ? — Yes. 

3077.  What  was  the  greatest  number  that  you  remember? — I cannot  say,  I think  it  was 
thirty. 

3078.  Were  they  all  choir  boys?— No,  there  were  some  blue  boys. 

3079.  Besides  choirboys? — Yes. 

3080.  When  was  that? — I cannot  say. 

3081.  Was  it  when  yon  first  went  to  the  school? — Yes. 

3082.  When  Mr.  Hodge  was  master? — No. 

3083.  Mr.  Hiu/hes. — Who  was  master  then  ? — I cannot  think  of  his  name — Moorehead. 

3084.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  in  Moorehead’s  time  were  there  as  many  as  thirty  boys? 
- -Yes. 

• 3085.  Do  you  remember  being  engaged  in  any  play  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  boys  played 
at  the  same  time? — No. 

3086.  How  do  you  remember  that  there  were  so  many  as  thirty  ? — I saw  the  number  that 
was  sitting  in  the  school. 

3087.  The  large  room  up  stairs,  was  that  full  ? — Yes. 

3088.  And  were  other  boys  there  besides  the  choir  boys? — Yes. 
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3089.  How  many  choir  boys  were  there  in  the  school?— I cannot  say. 

3090.  How  many  choir  boys  are  there  now? — hour  or  five. 

3091.  Do  you  think  there  were  more  choir  boys  then  than  there  are  now? — I think  there 
were  twelve. 

3092.  But  still  there  were  several  blue  boys  not  choir  boys  at  the  school  ? — Yes. 

3093.  Did  they  all  get  clothes? — The  blue  boys  did. 

3094.  Once  a year  ? — I believe  so. 

3095.  But  you  are  not  sure  ? — Not  very  sure. 

309G.  Were  they  all  taught  alike? — I think  they  were,  except  the  boys  that  were  not 
up  to  them. 

3097.  The  blue  boys  who  were  not  choir  boys,  what  did  they  do  between  half-past  one 
and  three  o’clock  ? — It  was  not  at  that  hours. 

3098.  What  were  the  school  hours  then  ? — From  ten  to  three  o’clock. 

3099.  Did  the  boys  attend  at  the  same  hours?  —Yes. 

3100.  Chairman. — Are  you  a blue  boy?— No. 

3101.  Is  there  any  blue  boy  now? — No,  sir. 

3102.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  your  father  living? — No. 

3103.  Is  your  mother? — Yes. 

3104.  In  Limerick? — Yes. 

3105.  What  does  she  do? — She  sells  bread. 

3106.  Rev.  Dr.  Craves. — Do  you  live  at  home  with  her? — Yes. 

3107.  Do  you  ever  go  to  see  the  boys  at  Mrs.  Voices’? — Yes. 

3108.  Do  they  ever  go  to  see  you  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 

3109.  Are  they  free  to  go  in  and  out  in  the  evenings  ? — I cannot  say. 

3110.  Do  they  ever  come  to  visit  you  late  in  the  evening? — Maybe  at  six  o’clock. 

3111.  But  not  later  ? — I do  not  think  they  do. 

3112.  Have. the  masters  in  the  school  always  taught  music? — No  ; Mr.  Mooreliead  did 
not  teach  music. 

3113.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  came  after  Mr.  Moorehead? — Mr. 
Russell. 

3114.  Did  he  teach  music? — No. 

3115.  Who  came  after  him  ? — Mr.  Hodge. 

3116.  Was  there  not  a Mr.  Bankes  ? — Yes,  after  Mr.  Hodge : and  he  came  a second  time. 

3117.  Did  Mr.  Hodge  teach  music? — Yes. 

3118.  Was  he  the  first  master  who  taught  music  ? — Yes. 

3119.  When  you  had  a teacher  of  music,  with  whom  you  practised,  was  that  done  in 
the  school  hours,  between  ten  and  three  ? — I cannot  say. 

3120.  Do  you  ever  remember  any  of  the  blue  boys  being  apprenticed  from  the  school? 
— Yes. 

3121.  To  what  trades  were  they  apprenticed? — One  was  apprenticed  to  a bootmaker, 
another  to  a saddler,  another  to  a basket-maker,  and  I do  not  know  what  the  other  was. 

3122.  Are  those  boys  in  Limerick  ? — I think  they  are. 

3123.  Were  they  blue  boys  ? — Yes. 

3124.  They  were  not  English  boys  ? — No. 

3125.  Tell  me  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  your  learning  ? — Learning  grammar. 

3126.  English  grammar? — Yes. 

3127.  Is  it  Murray’s  grammar  ? — Yes. 

3128.  Are  you  at  the  tenses,  as  the  other  boy  said  ? — Yes. 

3129.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  sums  ? — I have  got  on  well- 

3130.  How  far  are  you  in  arithmetic? — Weights  and  measures. 

3131.  Do  you  do  sums  in  practice  or  the  rule  of  three  ? — No ; I did  not  get  on  to  that. 

3132.  Can  you  do  sums  in  compound  division  ? — Yes. 

3133.  Do  you  do  sums  every  day  ? — Yes. 

3134.  Do  you  do  writing  every  day? — Every  second  day. 

3135.  Do  you  ever  write  from  dictation  ? — No. 

8136.  Do  you  derive  any  advantage  from  the  school  at  all,  except  being  instructed  iri 
it,  and  getting  a suit  of  clothes? — No. 

3137.  You  are  not  fed,  or  paid  any  thing? — No. 

3138.  You  have  never  been  examined  by  any  gentleman  visiting  the  school  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge  ; 1 cannot  say. 

Edward  Ivimy  sworn  and  examined. 

3139.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  at  this  school? — Nearly  six  months;  I 
came  into  the  choir  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  I have  been  in  it  regularly  ever  since. 

3140.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? — London. 

3141.  Were  you  in  any  choir  there  ? — I was,  at  Southampton,  in  Hampshire. 

3142.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  in  Mary -street. 

3143.  With  Mrs.  Vokes  ? — Yes. 

3144.  Where  were  you  born  ? — In  the  parish  of  Bow,  in  London. 

3145.  Were  you  brought  over'here  as  a choir  boy  because  of  your  having  been  previously 
instructed  in  singing  ? — We  were  advertised  for  as  choir  boys,  and  the  dean  wrote  over 
to  my  father,  that  after  we  would  be  tried  by  some  gentleman  in  London,  he  would  wish 
to  have  us. 

3146.  Who  recommended  you  ? — We  were  tried  by  Mr.  Turle,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  the  Strand. 
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3147.  On  their  recommendation  the  dean  sent  for  you  ? — Yes. 

3148.  Who  was  it  in  London  who  sent  you  to  be  tried  by  these  gentlemen  ? — My  father 
took  us  to  the  gentlemen.  The  dean  knew  them,  and  he  wrote  to  my  father  to  take  us 
to  them  to  be  tried. 

3149.  Mr.  Stephen s. — Who  is  the  rector  of  Bow  parish? — The  Rev.  George  Dufield. 

3150.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  came  here  six  months  ago  ? — It  is  nearly  six  months... 

3151.  Have  you  been  attending  the  school  regularly  since  that  time  ? — I have. 

3152.  Every  day  ? — I think  I was  absent  one  or  two  days ; not  more  than  three  days. 

3153.  What  instruction  did  you  receive? — Geography,  Murray’s  English  grammar, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3154.  How  far  are  you  advanced  in  arithmetic  ? — As  far  as  proportion. 

3155.  Had  you  been  learning  these  things  before  you  came  here? — I had. 

3156.  And  have  you  been  learning  here  lessons  as  far  advanced  as  those  you  were 
learning  when  you  were  in  England  ? — Yes- 

3157.  Are  you  farther  on  now  than  when  you  came  ? — I am,  a little. 

3158.  Did  you  receive  instruction  in  any  thing  in  England  which  you  are  not  taught  now  ? 
— Except  that  I learned  a different  spelling  in  England ; different  spelling  books. 

3159.  Whathours  do  youkeep  at  Mrs.  Yokes’?  At  what  hour  do  you  breakfast  ? — After 
morning  service  ; we  have  breakfast  at  nine  o’clock. 

3160.  At  what  horn-  do  you  go  into  school? — When  we  had  school  last. week,  at  ten 
o’clock. 

3161.  I was  told  the  school  commenced  at  eleven  ? — We  were  desired  to  be  there  at 
ten ; it  was  generally  near  eleven  when  the  school  commenced. 

3162.  The  nominal  school  hour  was  ten,  but  you  began  school  really  at  eleven  ? — Yes. 

3163.  Till  what  hour  did  the  lessons  continue  ? — Half-past  one. 

3164.  You  never  received  musical  instruction  during  those  hours  ? — No. 

3165.  Have  you  got  any  clothes  since  you  came  to  the.  school? — I have  not.  Tasked 
the  dean  for  clothes,  and  he  said  no  boy  had  clothes  till  he  had  been  in  the  choir  six 
months. 

3166.  Who  pays  for  your  maintenance  at  Mrs.  Yokes’  ? — I believe  the  dean  pays  for  it. 

3167.  Have  any  boys  been  apprenticed  since  you  have  been  at  the  school.? — No,  sir,  not 
that  I know  of. 

3168.  How,  in  general,  do  you  spend  your  evenings :.  what  do  you  do  between  dinner 
and  tea  ? — I go  to  the  Blue  School  to  practise  on  the  piano,  for  about  two  hours,  and  I 
generally  take  a walk  before  tea.. 

3169.  At  what  hour  are  you  obliged  to  return  home  to  Mrs.  Yokes  ? — The  dean  never 
gave  me  any  orders  as  to  what  hour  I should  be  in,  but,  I believe,  the  rules  of  the  asylum 
are  to  be  in  before  ten  o’clock. 

3170.  Would  any  notice  have  been  taken  of  it  if  you  did  not  come  in  till  ten  o’clock  ?— 
Before  I knew  the  rules  I was  out  one  night  till  near  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  person  having 
care  of  the  place  was  rather  ci’oss  with  me  for  stopping  out.  Till  then  I did  not  know 
what  time  I ought  to  be  in. 

3171.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  Mrs.  Voices  say  any  thing  to  you  ? — No. 

3172.  Have  you  a room  to  yourself? — There  are  only  two  of  us.  We  have  the  same 
room.  • 

3173.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  sleep  together  ? — No,  in  separate  beds. 

3174.  How  have  you  employed  your  time  last  week  from  eleven  till  half-past  one? — I 
went  to  Mr.  Russell’s  school  at  the  asylum,  where  I am  living.  I went  to  school  about 
eleven,  after  I had  been  practising  at  the  Blue  School  on  the  piano.  I remained  there 
till  about  one,  and  then  I came  out  and  practised  the  flute  till  three  o’clock. 

3175:  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  paid  your  expenses  from  London? — My  father. 

317  6-  What  advantage  did  you  get  by  coming  from  London  here  ? — I got  my  board  and 
lodging  for  six  months  ; and  then  I have  my  board,  and  lodging,  and  clothes — so.  the  dean 
says. 

3177.  That  is  all  the  advantage  you  have  ? — At  the  least,  the  dean  told  my  father,  in 
writing  to  him,  that  the  full  pay  was  £20  a -year,  or,  instead,  board,  lodging,  and  clothes, 
and  medical  attendance,  and  every  care.  We  thought  we  would  receive  clothes  on  coming 
here.  The  dean  told  me  no  boy  got  clothes  till  he  was  here  near  six  months. 

3178.  Mr.  Stephens.— How  many  bojs  were  in  Mr.  Mullin’s  school  when  you  first 
came  there  ? — There  were  twelve  boys  in  the  choir,  including  the  dean’s  two  sons  : ten 
boys  altogether  belonging  to  the  choir. 

3179.  How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  school-room  a month  ago  between  eleven  and 
half-past  one  ? — Four. 

3180.  Dr.  Andrews — How  many  boys  were  in  the  school  when  you  came  from  England  ? — 
I believe  there  were  ten  of  us  altogether ; but  we  all  sing  in  the  choir.  There  were  no  boys 
in  the  school  but  what  sung  in  the  choir ; and  there  were  the  dean’s  two  sons,  but  they  did 
not  come  to  the  school  to  be  educated. 

Stephen  Goggin  sworn  and  examined. 

3181.  Chairman. — Where  did  you  come  from  ? — Limerick. 

3182.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  choir? — About  a year. 

3183.  Have  you  left  the  school  ? — Yes. 

3184.  How  long  ? — Since  the  21st  of  August. 

3185.  Are  you  going  to  any  school  now  ? — Yes,  to  the  Limerick  Model  School. 

3186.  Dr.  Andrews. — Why  did  you  leave  ?— Because  I have  a bad  throat. 
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8187.  Something  interfered  with  your  singing? — Yes. 

3188.  Chairman. — How  old  are  you? — Twelve  years  old, 

3189.  Where  do  you  live  ?— On  George’s- quay. 

3190.  With  your  father  ? — Yes. 

3191.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  long  do  you  say  you  were  in  the  choir? — A year. 

3192.  Did  you  get  any  clothes  ? — No ; I was  offered  them. 

3193.  Chairman. — Why  did  you  not  take  them? — Because  I could  not  stop  in  the 
school 

3194.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  were  you  offered,  the  clothes  ? — When  I left  the  choir. 

3195.  That  was  on  the. 21st  of  August? — Yes. 

3196.  Were  you  offered  any  clothes  last  Christmas  ? — No. 

3197.  Chairman . — What  is  the  greatest  number  of  boys  you  remember  at  the  school?— 
Ten. 

3198.  Was  that  when  you  first  came?— Yes;  at  the  time  Mr.  Bussell  was  there,  I 
believe  there  was  about  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  I used  to  be  up  there,  but  I never  went  to 
the  school  before. 

3199.  Secretary — I am  directed  to  state  that  the  case  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  is  adjourned 
until  Monday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  ten  o’clock.  At  nine  o’clock  the  Commissioners  will 
attend,  to  examine  the  boys;  and  they  expect  that  some  of  the  trustees  will  attend  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mullin  further  examined. 

3200.  I believe  I stated  on  my  examination  that  I did  not  remember  the  boys  getting 
clothes.  I stated  I did  not  know  it  officially.  But  upon  further  remembrance  I wish  to 
state,  that  while  the  boys  resided  with  me  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  a house  not 
attached  to  the  school,  they  got  clothes  from  the  dean.  I did  not  know  it  officially  ; but 
I knew,  on  several  occasions,  the  boys  to  go  to  the  dean  to  get  clothes. 

3201.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  you  see  the  clothes  on  the  boys? — I did. 

3202.  Dr.  Andrews* — Not  blue  clothes  ? — No;  it  might  have  been  a dark  blue,  but  not 
so  blue  as  to  attract  attention.  The  ordinary  clothes  of  a gentleman’s  boy.  The  two 
Eyres,  William  and  George,  Henry  Towers,  Charles  Viner,  and  Bobert  Scarlett. 

3203.  Had  you  the  boys  under  your  charge  boarding  with  you  ?— I had. 

3204.  What  time  was  that? — From  March,  1854,  up  to  about  the  latter  part  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February,  1855. 

3205.  You  boarded  them? — Yes. 

3206.  Since  that  Mrs- Vokes  had  charge  of  them? — Since  that  time  they  were  with  Mrs. 
Vokes,  as  I understood. 

3207.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  did  not  do  yourself  justice  when  under  examination  before. 
You  said  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  had  four  or  five  boys.  The  difficulty  on  your 
mind  was  whether  you  had  one  of  the  boys  within  eight  days  ? — I can  assign  as  a reason 
for  not  being  able  to  remember  it,  that  I have  been  very  much  occupied  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  removal  of  my  family  to  Dublin. 


Limerick. 
Blue  Coat  School. 
Steplion  Go'ggin. 
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Diocexan  School-con . 
Very  Bev.  Anthony 
T,n  touche  Kir  wan. 


Limerick  (second  day),  September  3,  1855. 

Present  .-—The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 

Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Diocesan  School — (continued.) 

The  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,,  Dean  of  Limerick,  sworn  and  examined. 

3208.  Chairman. — You  are  Dean  of  Limerick  ? Yes.  _ 

3209.  What  is  you  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  diocesan  school  A— At  present . 

3210.  Since  you  became  acquainted  with  it? — I believe  Mr.  Hogg  is  a very  competent 

nerson  to  instruct  in  a school  of  the  kind.  , , ..  „ T, 

321 1.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  attending  ?— It  appears 

to  me  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question ; but  I suppose  every  body  thinks  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  depression.  People  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  boarding 
schools.  I fancy  there  are  so  many  day  schools  m Limerick  they  would  prefei  those  that 
are  nearest  to  them.  ....  . . „ v 

3212.  Mr.  Stephens Were  you  ever  inside  the  school  /—Yes. 

3213  When?— I cannot  say.  I have  been  within  the  last  year.  . 

3214.  How  often  within  the  last  year?— I should  think  about  once.  I do  not  think 
more  than  once ; I am  not  quite  sure.  I called  on  Mr.  Hogg,  I think,  more  than  once. 

3215.  Have  you  been  five  years  Dean  of  Limerick  ? — Yes.  . 

3216.  How  many  times  during  the  last  five  years  have  you  been  within  the  diocesan 

school  ? — I really  could  not  state.  , . „ . . , c ,, 

3217.  Have  you  been  once  during  the  last  twelve  months  ?— Acs ; my  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Hogg  conducted  himself  towards  the  pupils  was  obtained  from  con- 
versations from  some  of  the  pupils  themselves  more  than  from  examination  of  the  boys, 
which  I never  did  on  visiting  the  school  as  a trustee.  I have  nothing  whatevei  to  say  to 

th 32 18? Am  I to  understand  that  you  never  examined  the  boys?— Yes;  Mr.  Hogg  was 
kind  enough  to  instruct  one  of  the  choir  boys  whoso  parents  wished  him  to  have  a classical 
education  I spoke  to  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  subject,  and  he  took  lnm  free  of  charge  1 ques- 
tioned this  boy  several  times,  and  examined  him,  and  I found  a great  improvement  in  lnm  , 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  paternal  kindness  convinced  me  he 
(Mr  Ho°-g)  was  such  a person  as  I had  always  thought  him  to  be.  The  boy  was  there  neai 
twelve  months,  till  his  voice  broke.  He  returned  to  England  He  was  an  knigl^h  boy 

3219.  How  often  did  you  examine  him  during  these  twelve  months . —I  had  ficquent 

conversations  with  him  ; they  did  not  amount  to  positive  examinations.  , . , , 

3220.  Did  you  examine  any  other  boys? — No;  1 had  conversations  with  another  lad 
named  Mooney,  who  was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  he  spoke  in  the  same  way  of  Mr. 
Ho™  I know  Mr.  Hogg’s  attention  to  the  boys  surpasses  any  thing  you  meet  in  a school- 
master  anywhere.  This  young  Mooney,  his  guardrail  desired  he  ^should  learn  'MHC,froin 
my  choir  master.  I obtained  -permission  from  Mr.  Hogg  that  this  boy  might  attend  ou 

practice  every  day,  and  he  used  to  send  him  down  in  care  of  an  assistant; - 

his  care  of  the  boy  that  he  would  not  allow  him  out  of  the  sight  of  the  assist 
man  used  to  remain  with  hhn  in  the  school,  and  return  with  him  again, 
experienced  the  same  anxiety  with  regard  to  pupils  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  in  my 
life,  and  that  induced  me  to  speak  as  highly  of  him  as  I did  in  that  letter,  which  was  not 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hogg,  but  completely  from  my  own  conviction  ot  his  worth. 

3221.  Did  you  write  this  letter?— I did.  , 

3222  Were  there  any  other  boys  in  the  school  at  the  time  the  assistant  master  was  away 
with  Mooney  ?— He  came  down  after  the  time  the  school  generally  concludes  business  for 
the  day  with  the  boy,  and  remained  about  an  hour  during  the  practice. 

3223.  What  hour  was  that  ?— This  was  about  three  o’clock. 

3224.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hogg  has  exercised  a sound  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  diocesan  school  ? — Yes.  . , , „ - tot 

3225.  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  the  falling-off  m the  number  of  boarders . 1 men- 

tioned the  only  cause  I can  ascribe  it  to,  the  depression  of  the  times,  and  people  not  being' 
able  to  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools;  and  when  they  can  afford  it,  I think  they 
generally  send  them  to  a distance  from  home.  Boys  have  not  the  same  inducement  tor 
idling  when  they  are  sent  to  a distance,  and  do  not  meet  their  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
parents  so  often.  _ 

3226.  Are  there  boarding  schools  in  Limerick  ? — I am  not  aware. 

3227.  Dr.  Andrews. You  said  people  sent  their  children  to  schools  nearest  to  them; 

what  are  the  schools  persons  in  Limerick  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a high  education— of  day-schools?—!  think  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Elmes  keeps  a school  I have  heard  highly  spoken  of;  and  there  one  or  two  others— 1 clo 
not  know  exactly  the  names.  , , * 

3228.  Could  you  mention  the  names  of  any  others? — I cannot  remember  the  names  ot 
the  masters,  but  I know  there  are  such  schools  in  existence. 

3229.  In  what  places  ?—  In  George’s-street. 

3230.  Is  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  name  of  it. 

3231.  Are  you  aware  of  any  others? — No,  I am  not.  I cannot  swear  that  I know  of 
the  existence  of  any  others,  but  I have  heard  there  were  others. 


and  such  was 
itant ; and  the 
I never 
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3232.  From  your  observations  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hogg’s  school,  are  you  aware  of  the  Limerick. 

number -of  pupils  he  had  in  1852,  1853,  and  1854? — I cannot  say.  — — 

3233.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  school  was  established  ? — I do  not.  Vo-  ^Rev^Anthon 

3234.,  Supposing  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  was  only  established  twelve  months,  would  you  Latouche  Kinvan^ 

then  tell  me  where  the  young  gentlemen  of  Limerick  were  educated  before  that  time  ; if  I 
further  toll  you  that  in  Mr.  Elmes'  school  there  were  about  thirty  pupils  attending  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question  either.  I fancy  that  about  that  time  Mr.  Hogg  had  more  day 
pupils  than  lie  has  at  present. 

3235.  Suppose  his  own  return  to  be  that  he  had  seven  or  eight  day  pupils  in  1852,  1853, 
and  1854,  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  was  established;  suppose  there  are  about  100 
at  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school,  where  were  they  educated  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Hogg  had 
five,  or  six,  or  seven  day  pupils  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

3236.  Then  it  was  only  a conjecture  or  supposition  that  it  might  possibly  be  an  explana- 
tion of  the  falling-off  of  the  number  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  day  pupils  that  they  were  sent  else- 
where ? — I could  not  be  aware. 

3237.  It  was  a mere  conjecture? — Yes. 

3238.  And  a conjecture  that,  from  the  facts  1 have  stated,  is  not  well  founded? — I do 
not  know  that ; I cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  boys  that,  at  the  time  you  speak  of, 
were  eligible  to  be  sent  to  schools  of  the  kind. 

3239.  Supposing  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  school  was  established  within  twelve  months,  and  that 
it  has  above  100  pupils,  they  were  not  all  produced  in  a day  ? — No ; but  there  are  great 
changes  in  the  town. 

3240.  Where  were  they  educated,  and  why  did  they  not  go  to  the  diocesan  school  ? 

Can  you  give  us  any  answer  ? — No,  none. 

3241.  Save  the  conjecture  you  made. 

. Arthur  Henry  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Arthur  Henry 

3242.  Chairman. — Were  you  a pupil  in  Mr.  Hogg’s  school  ? — Yes. 

3243.  When  did  you  go  to  that  school?— In  1S34. 

3244.  How  long  were  you  there.?— Until  the  year  1840. 

3245.  Mr.  Hogg  had  not  the  diocesan  school  at  the  time  you  went  there  ? — Not  when  I 
went  first.  I was  there  for  three  years  after  he  got  the  school. 

3246.  Can  you  state  how  many  boys  were  at  the  school,  on  an  average,  while  you  were 
there  ? — Do  you  mean  for  the  entire  time — the  six  or  seven  years  I was  there  ? 

3247.  Mr.  Hughes. — Yes.- — At  onetime  he  had  as  many  as  eighty  boys, perhaps  more  ; 
seventy,  sixty,  fifty  boys. 

3248.  In  what  year  had  he  the  seventy  ? — In  1837- 

3249.  In  1840  how  many  boys  were  there? — A very  fair  school ; I would  say  about  fifty, 
at  least. 

3250.  Have  you  visited  the  school  since  ? — Yes. 

3251.  What  cause  would  you  assign  for  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  boys? — It  is 
very  hard  to  assign  any  direct  cause.  People’s  tastes  are  very  variable  ; they  fluctuate, 
and  are  very  fond  of  changing  schools.  I would  assign  that  as  the  principal  reason.  Per- 
sons are  very  fond  of  variety;  they  leave  a boy  for  three  months,  and  then  take  him  away, 
and  send  him  to  another  school. 

3252.  Do  you  not  think,  if  it  was  a well-managed  school,  people  from  other  places 
would  send  their  children  there  ? — So  they  have  ; frequently,  constantly. 

3253.  Have  they  done  so  within  the  last  year  ? — Within  the  last  twelve  months?  I 
cannot  say. 

3254.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  how  many  boys  were  at  Mr.  Hogg's  school  in  1840  ? 

— I could  not  swear. 

3255.  What  number  did  you  mention  ? — Fifty,  at  least. 

3256.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Hogg  has  returned  that  the  boys  were  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber in  1840  ? — l am  not  aware. 

3257.  He  has  done  so? — I was  under  the  impression  that  in  1840  there  was  a great 
deal  more  at  the  school.  I spoke  from  recollection. 

3258.  Two  boarders,  and  twenty-three'  day  boys. 

3259-  Chairman.— Can  you  state  what  examinations  there  were  while  you  were  at  the 
school?— Yes,  I can  ; half-yearly  examinations. 

3260.  By  whom  were  the  examinations  carried  on  ? — By  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese, 
and  various  gentlemen. 

326 1.  They  were  present  ?— -Yes,  and  took  a part  in  the  examination. 

3262.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A surgeon. 

3263.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  I understand  you  aright,  that  you  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  school? — The  very  highest. 

3264.  If  you  had  a son  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  would  you  send  him  to  the  diocesan 
school  in  preference  to  any  other  school  ? — I would,  or  if  I had  a dozen  sons. 

3265.  How  many  of  your  brothers  were  educated  in  the  diocesan  school? — Three. 

3266.  How  long  have  you  been  a practising  surgeon? — Since  the  year  1847 — August. 

I passed  an  examination  in  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  in  1840.  I received  prizes  in  Dublin. 

3267.  Dr  .Andrews. — You  pursued  classical  studies  after  that  ?— -IS'ot  classical  studies, 
but  I was  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  a pupil. 

3268.  Mr.  Stephens — Did  you  go  direct  to  your  professional  studies  from  Mr,  Hogg’s 
school  ? — Yes,  direct. 

N 
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Limerick.  • 3269.  Chairman.—  Did  your  brother  pass  through  the  Apothecaries'  Hall?— Yes. 

- 3270.  Direct  from  Mr.  Hogg’s  school  ?. — Yes. 

Dmcesan  School.  3271.  And  "he  passed  his  examination  ? — Yes;  the  entrance  for  the  Apothecaries’  Hall 
is  the  same  as  the  entrance  for  Trinity  College. 

' q'  3272.  Mr.  Stephens.— Unless  you  had  been  previously  well  trained,  you  could  not 

have  passed  the  examination  ? — Certainly  not. 

3273.  Dr.  Andrews . — Who  were  the  examiners  ? — I got  a document  with  the  names 
attached,  but  I have  not  got  it  here.  I have  evidence  of  subsequent  distinctions  in  the 
room  to  produce. 

3274.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  has  any  evidence  to  give  respecting 
the  diocesan  school  ? If  any  gentleman  has  any  suggestion  to  offer  that  would  tend  to 
make  this  school  more  efficient,  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  him. 

3275.  The  Commissioners  will  now  proceed  to  the  adjourned  case  of  the  Blue  School. 


The  Blue  Coat  School — (in  continuation.) 

Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick,  examined. 

3276.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Blue  School?— Since 

I was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Limerick.  . 

3277.  You  have  been  a trustee? — Yes.  In  November,  1849,  I was  appointed;  but  I did 
not  come  to  reside  in  Limerick  till  the  October  following. 

3278.  Can  you  state  how  many  boys  attended  the  school  at  the  time  of  your  appoint- 
ment ? — There  were  five  boys  at  the  Blue  School. 

3279.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  October,  or  November,  1849? — October,  1S50. 

3280.  Chairman . — Has  that  been  the  average  number  of  boys  since  that  time  ?— -Yes;  I 
should  say  about  the  average. 

3281.  Do  you  often  visit  that  school  ?— Latterly  I have  not  been  very  well,  and  I liave 
not  visited  it  so  often ; but  formerly  I generally  visited  it  twice  a week,  till  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

3282.  When  you  visited  the  school,  did  you  usually  examine  the  boys  ?— Generally. 

3283.  Mr.  Stephens—  Have  you  the  deed  that  was  executed  by  Mrs.  Alice  Craven,  in 
1724  ?— That  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mahony,  the  agent  of  the  property.  He  resides 
in  George  s-street. 

3284.  Have  you  a copy  of  it  ?— No.  . . 

3285.  Have  you  any  other  instrument  relating  to  this  charity  m your  possession  ' JNo. 

3286.  No  deed  or  paper  connected  with  the  charity  except  the  deed  of  1724  ?— All  the 

information  I have  derived  was  from  Mr.  Mahony,  who  lias  been,  and  his  father  before  him, 
agent  to  the  property.  . 

3287.  Was  there  a schoolmaster  named  Moorehead? — Yes;  lie  died. 

3288.  When  did  he  die  ? — I do  not  know  the  date  exactly.  It  is  about  two  years  ago. 

3289.  How  many  boys  had  Mr.  Moorehead  in  the  school? — I do  not  know;  he ‘gene- 
rally had  nine  boys  that  paid  him.  It  was  permitted  before  my  time,  and  I got  rid  of  it  as 
a nuisance,  after  a time.  But  they  were  not  blue  boys. 

3290.  You  got  rid  of  it,  although  there  were  more  boys  educated? — Yes;  boys  that  came 


in  and  paid-  . 

329 1 . I believe  Mr.  Moorehead  taught  something  beyond  music  l— 


; he  taught  writing 


and  arithmetic. 

3292.  Did  he  do  so  to  your  satisfaction  ? — Yes.  I had  frequently  to  find  iault  with  him ; 
still,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  small  salary  he  received,  he  was  as  well  as  I could  expect. 

3293.  Did  you  make  your  complaints  in  writing  ? — No.  _ 

3294.  What  was  your  objection  to  Mr.  Moorehead  having  pupils  that  were  not  choir  boys  ? 

—I  thought  it  was’ irregular.  _ 

3295.  Why  did  you  think  it  irregular  ? — Because  it  was  not  according  to  the  constitution 

of  the  school.  . . , , . 

3296.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  school?— That  a certain  number  ol  boys  should  be 

received — I do  not  believe  the  number  is  specified — that  they  should  be  clothed,  and  receive 
a fee  when  they  arrived  at  fourteen.  . „ 

3297.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  constitution  of  the  school  respecting  the  choir  ?■—  res; 

that  the  boys  should  be  taught  to  sing  in  the  choir.  . . _ 

3298.  Is  that  in  the  deed? — I do  not  know.  It  was  the  original  habit  or  practice:  I 

received  it  from  the  late  bishop’s  secretary.  When  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Higgin,  was  Dean  of 
Limerick,  he  investigated  all  these  matters  very  minutely.  He  wrote  an  abstract  of  the 
different  charities  of  Limerick,  and  what  he  says  as  to  this  charity  is  this- — “Mrs.  Cravens 
(Blue  School)  charity : a bequest  of  Mrs.  Craven  of  the  rent  of  certain  houses  to  the 
same  trustees,  as  they  have  charge  of  the  previous  charities,  for  the  support  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary.  In  this  school  twenty  boys  were  formerly 
instructed,  and  taught  to  sing  in  the  cathedral.  The  choir  boys  are  now,  however,  provided 
by  the  chapter ; and  the  charity  is  confined  to  a very  small  number  of  boys,  the  sons  of 
Protestant  tradesmen  in  the  parish,  who  are  taught  in  the  school,  clothed,  and  in  due  time, 
apprenticed  with  a fee  of  £4.”  _ ...  . . . 

3299.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  original 
deed  of  1 724  about  the  choir  ? — No.  It  was  by  the  late  bishop’s  directions  that  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Edwards,  when  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  his  secretary,  communicated  that  for  my 
instruction  as  a trustee. 
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3300.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  you  believed  that  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  charity  ? — Yes; 
judging  from  Mr.  Edward’s  character — his  accuracy. 

3301.  Mr.  Stephens — In  point  of  fact,  you  restrained  the  successors  of  Moorehead  from 
instructing  any  boys  except  those  that  were  to  be  educated  for  the  choir  ?— Except  Blue 
School  boys,  who  were  appointed  by  me,  and  put  upon  the  list  as  under  that  endowment. 

3302.  You  state  that  the  salary  of  the  master  is  very  small,  but  that  the  salary  in'tlie 
time  of  Moorehead  was  increased  in  consequence  of  his  being  allowed  to  take  other  pupils. 
Do  you  not  believe  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  school,  and  to  the  town  gene- 
rally, if  that  practice  had  been  pursued ; especially  as  in  ''the  time  of  Moorehead  it  was 
pursued  successfully  ? — I do  not  know.  This  is  exclusively  a Protestant  charity,  and  the 
number  of  Protestant  boys  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary’s  are  very  few  of  that  class.  There  is 
another  Protestant  school,  Hall’s,  where  almost  all  the  boys  are  educated ; and  I really  do 
not  think  it  was  any  advantage  to  the  Protestant  boys  of  the  parish,  that  the  master 
should  be  permitted  to  take  in  pupils.  I do  not  think  the  education  of  the  Blue  School 
is  in  any  degree  preferable  or  superior  to  that  which  they  can  obtain  at  Hall  s school. 

3303.  However,  it  seems  it  was  you  that  changed  the  system ; that  is,  you  prevented 
the  master  from  taking  any  pupils  except  choir  pupils;  did  you  or  did  you  not? — I did 
not  prevent  him,  because  1 told  him  to  educate  the  boys  that  were  there.  But  I told  him 
I had  consulted  with  the  bishop,  my  co-trustee,  and  he  told  me  it  was  without  his  know- 
ledge the  master  had  taken  in  those  paying  pupils,  that  it  was  not  the  custom,  and  that  it 
was  a presuming  act  on  his  part.  I allowed  him  to  finish  the  education  of  those-boys,  and 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  take  in  any  boys.  Nor  was  I ever  asked  after. 

3304.  Was  he  the  successor  of  Moorehead? — No;  Mr.  Moorehead  himself.  The  suc- 
cessors never  made  any  application  to  me  on  the  subject. 

3305.  Did  you  fill  up  that  return  ? — Mr.  Mahony  filled  it  up — all  that  about  the  income. 
I filled  up  this  other  part. 

3306.  Did  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Mullin  to  sign  ? — Mr.  Mullin  was  not  aware  of  any  of  these 
facts,  consequently  I was  obliged  to  obtain  it  for  him  from  the  proper  source. 

3307.  Then  Mr.  Mullin  signed  that  return  without  knowing  whether  the  statements  in  it 
were  accurate  or  inaccurate? — He  could  only  have  learned  them  from  Mr.  Mahony.  It 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  inform  the  schoolmaster  with  respect  to  any  of  those  facts,  I 
suppose. 

3308.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  boys  are  only  educated  in  the  Blue  Coat  School  when  then- 
voices  answer  for  the  choir  ? — That  is  not  the  case. 

3309.  Mr.  Mullin  has  sworn  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  I asked  you  ? — I preferred  those 
who  had  voices  and  ears,  as  I undex-stood  the  former  practice  was  that  they  were  all  to 
sing  in  the  choir ; and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  unless  they  had  voices  and  ears 
for  music : so  I preferx-ed  boys  thus  gifted. 

3310.  Was  there  a boy  during  the  last  eighteen  months  educated  in  that  school  who 
was  not  in  the  choir? — No. 

3311.  In  the  return  which  you  have  made,  you  have  stated  that  in  1854  there  were  four 
free  pupils  ? — Yes. 

33 1 2.  Were  those  four  free  pupils  the  sons  of  Protestant  tradesmen  of  the  parish? — 
Yes  ; all  of  them. 

3313.  You  stated  there  were  three  free  pupils  in  1853 ; were  they  the  sons  of  Pro- 
testant tradesmen  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

3314.  In  1852  you  have  returned  four  free  pupils;  -were  they  the  sons  of  Protestant 
tradesmen  ? — Yes. 

3315.  Mr.  Mullin  has  stated  that  three  of  the  four  free  pupils  at  present  educated  in  the 
school  came  from  England  ? — Yes. 

3316.  If  they  came  from  England  could  they  have  been  the  sons  of  Protestant  tradesmen 
of  Limerick  ? — Of  course  not. 

3317.  Is  Leonard  a free  pupil? — He  does  not  belong  to  the  Blue  School  at  all. 

3318.  Islvimy?— No. 

3319.  Is  M'Auley  ? — Yes,  he  is  a free  pupil. 

3320.  Is  Goggin  the  son  of  a Protestant  tradesman  of  the  parish  a free  pupil  ? — Yes. 

3321.  Is  M'Auley  the  son  of  a Protestant  tradesman  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

3322.  Is  Goggin  ? — Yes. 

3323.  You  have  returned  that  in  1854  there  were  four  free  pupils.  Give  me  the  names 
of  the  other  two  ? — I really  forget  their  names:  I cannot  remember.  Those  are  boys  who 
have-  left  us. 

3324.  I wish  to  keep  you  to  the  year  1854.  In  your  return  you  state  there  were  four 
free  pupils  in  that  year;  you  have  named  two,  M'Auley  and  Goggin ?— M'Auly  and 
Goggin  were  in  1854. 

3325.  Give  me  the  other  two  names.  Can  you  assist  us,  Mr.  Mullin  ? 

3326.  [Mr.  Joseph  Mullin. — I cannot  tell  the  names  of  the  boys  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Blue  School.  All  those  that  resided  with  me  were  Towers,  Viner,  William  and 
George  Eyres,  and  Kobert  Scarlett. 

3327.  Although  you  were  master  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  thei-e  were  four  boys  at 
the  school  in  1854,  you  cannot  give  the  Commissioners  their  names  ? — I cannot  give  the 
names  of  the  boys  on  the  foundation  of  the  Blue  School.] 

3328.  You,  Mr.  Dean,  have  returned  that  there  were  foxn-  free  pupils  in  1854;  can  you 
give  me  their  names  ? — The  verger  has  reminded  me  that  Angly  was  one,  but  I am  not 
sure  whether  it  wras  in  1854  or  1853  he  left.  I am  not  quite  sure  it  was  not  before  Mr. 
Mullin  arrived  he  left.  Mr.  Mullin  has  been  only  about  eighteen  months  master. 

X 2 
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3329.  Have  you  any  record  that  can  give  us  information  as  to  the  names  of  the  four  hoys 

Mr.  Hodge  He  was  an  Englishman,  the 
former  master  and  ho  kept  very  accurate  accounts.  But  he  left  us  very  suddenly , with 
affdis  rather  in  confusion. 1 I did  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  I should  keep  a record 
ofthe  names  of  the  boys,  or  I should  have  done  it.  I did  not  think  I was  responsible  more 
than  the  2?  trustee!  ' I do  not  think  I should  be  made  responsible  altogether.  . 

3331.  Mr  Hughes.-?™  had  the  management  of  the  choir  ?-Yes;  but  that  has  nothing 

t0  3332t0Dr  1Skniretos.— ' You  had  the  entire  management,  and  nobody  interfered  ?— Yes. 

3333  hit Sot  reasonable,  then,  that  we  should  look  to  you  for  am  explanation  f-Te.  ; 
but  I lid  not  know  of  this  Commission,  or  that  I should  have  to  render  an  account  to  any 
one  but  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  lam  merely  accounting  for  not  having  kept  a list  of 
the  bovs  I did  not  know  I was  responsible.  , . , r,T 

3334.  Dr.  Andrews.— Every  trustee  is  responsible?— I suppose  I am  to  blame,  hut  I did  . 

?1s»Mr  Mr.  Muffin  was  appointed  in  January,'  1854,  but  he  did  not  enter 

upon'  the data  of  hie  office  till  March,  leo4  Am  i to  understand  Mr.  Mollin,  that  you 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  four  free  pupils  of  the  Bine  School . „ , . 

3336.  [Mr.  Mullin.—i  do  not  know  the  iiamo  of  any  single  boy  on  the  foundation 

“•  SsSlcrr’any  one,  Mr.  Doan,  can  give  ns  the  names  of 'the  four  boys  returned  as 

bishon  1 I said  I thought  we  ought  to  close  the  school  till  this  debt  was  paid  off  That 
“ 1 „ ressinv  the  debt  every  year.  That  the  master  was  entitled  to  be  paid 

"-ea  ’ S”?  to  be  c“thed/a?,d  an  ex-master,  who  had  become  blind  in  the 
i.u  ayeai.  ,J„,,tuitv  of  £12.  The  ivc  hoys  to  be  clothed  and  apprenticed. 

These°wore  heavy  “expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  an  income  of  £30  or  £40  a-year  saddled 
with  a debt  of  £70,  I consulted  with  the  bishop  again  on  the  subject,  and  I said  I thought 
ffifbbst  way  would  bo  to  keep  on  the  present  boys,  to  keep  our  agreement  with  them  ; 
and  in  future  not  to  clothe  any  of  the  boys  who'  were  appointed  to  tile  school,  oi  give i them 
fees  till  this  debt  was  paid  oft  He  said  that,  under  the  circumstances  he-  thought  that 
w2 the£  course  that  could  be  pursued.  I practised  economy  and  I reduced  the  expenses 
to  about  one  third.  I sent  tho  ex-master  to  America;  I rigged  him  out  my  self,  gav  e him 
dofti  Md  paid  his  passage  myself,  and  scut  him  off,  and  by  that  means  relieved  the  funds 
of  £12  “veto  • and  now  we  are  free  of  debt,  and  only  new ; and  I am  about  to  renew  the 
old  svstei!  of  clothing  the  boys,  which  will  induce  tho  parents  to  send  the  hoys  to  the 
school  rather  than  to  another.  But  they  were  so  careless  and  indifferent  about  it  when  I 
vva!  not  able  to  give  clothes,  that  they  nsed  to  send  them  for  a few  weeksand  then  take 

them  awav.  There  were  no  regular  boys  I could  keep  am  account  ol. 

3339.  Ilow  much  money  passed  through  your  hands?— It  never  passed  through  my 

hands  It  passed  through  the  agent’s  hands. 

3340  Mr  Hunhes  —The  return  makes  the  income  more  than  you  have  stated.  It  is 

within  a fraction  of  £50  by  the  return  ?-That  is  the  gross  income.  Ihe  net  income 
we  have  to  spend  is  not  more  than  A40  a-year.  . . . 

3341  Dr.  Hnimrs—Have  yon  any  minute-book  of  proceedings  showing  when  hoys  were 
appointed  on  the  foundation,  when  they  left,  or  what  was  done  with  any  of  them  . No. 

3342.  Mr.  Does  your  evidence  amount  to  this,  that  there  has  been  no  school 

%Mffm2lr“2whafwe”the  names  of  the  boys  ?-I  cannot  tell  it  more  than  I 

haM484aH 'any  boys  were  appointed  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  by  whom  wore  they 

^3345  eD™ygo  through  auv  form  on  admitting  hoys,  in  the  way  of  making  a note  of  it, 
or  keenin"any  book? — There  is  a list  in  the  school  generally  of  the  boys.  •"  ■ 

3340  Where  is  the  list  ?— I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Mullin  kept  such  a list  01  not. 
3347’  He  kept  a list  of  the  boys  to  bo  educated,  but  he  did  not  know  who  were,  and  who 
were  not  blue  boys  ?— There  are  two  classes  of  boys  mixed  up  in  this,  the  choir  boys  and 

•a  3S4S°We  want  to  keep  the  two  separate.  We  are  endeavouring  to  get  you  to  separate 
bovs  that  should  never  have  been  united?— They  never  have  been  united.  The  only  union 
between  them  is,  that  they  are  educated  in  the  same  school-  and  by  the  same  schoolmaster 
The  schoolhouse  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  not  to  the  Blue  School.  WejOT* 
the  Blue  School  boys  to  be  educated  there;  and  we  are  enabled  by  tile  funds  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  obtain  the  services  of  a superior  master  to  any  that  could  be  obtained, 
we  rested  solely  on  the  funds  of  the  Blue  School.  Consequently,  the  Blue  Schoolboys 
are  thereby  ibeneflted,  asl  nMgP*  ^ that  you  iaTe  been  allowed  to  continue  the 

actin'1,  trustee  for  several  years  of  this  trust,  and  that  you  cannot  give  any  evidence  as  to 
the  bovs  admitted  on  the  trust,  what  was  done  in  respect  of  them,  or  what  has  become  o 
ftem  /il ' h“ve  not  said  any  such  thing.  I have  simply  said  I have  not  a 1st  of  the  names 
of  the  hoys. 
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3350.  Have  you  an  account  of  the  money  expended  for  these  boys  ? — Yes. 

3351.  Produce  it  ? — I have  no  account  on  paper.  The  .agent  has  them,  and  will  produce 

them,  I suppose.  0 T i 

3352.  Can  you  supply  to  the  Commissioners  any  evidence  about  them. — l attend 

meetings  of  the  trustees  at  Mr.  Mahony’s  office  and  sign  the  accounts,  and  see  every  thing 
regularly  done.  , 

3353.  Are  there  any  minute-books  there  ? — There  are.  Mr.  Maliony  has  all  the  accounts 

as  accurately  kept  as  "they  are  kept  in  any  office  in  Ireland.  _ 

3354.  Does  it  contain  the  names  of  the  boys  who  are  put  upon  this  foundation  . 1 am 

not  sure  of  that.  I think  it  is  possible,  but  I am  not  sure. 

3355.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  said  the  schoolhouse  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter . — 
Yes  ; it  was  built  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

3356.  Are  you  aware  it  was  built  out  of  the  funds  of  this  charity  ? — No. 

3357.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  1812  reported  that  the  schoolhouse  was 
built  out  of  the  annual  savings  of  the  charity,  the  school  having  been  for  years  discon- 
tinued. That  is  in  their  Thirteenth  Report,  page  316?— I was  informed  frequently  it 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

3358.  Is  there  any  thing  to  indicate  what  time  it  was  built  ? — No. 

3359.  It  must  have  been  built  previous  to  1812.  That  is  the  date  of  this  report  — So 
satisfied  were  the  members  of  the  Chapter  of  its  having  been  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  that  they  contemplated  at  one  time  to  throw  it  down  as  an  excrescence 
on  the  cathedral ; I interfered,  and  prevented  it  being  done.  They  thought  it  was  then- 
own  property,  and  that  they  had  a right  to  do  so. 

3360.  Are  you  aware  part  of  the  income  is  interest  upon  a debt  due  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter?— So  I hear.  I had. nothing,  to  do  with  it.  They  borrowed  some  money,  very 
improperly,  in  my  opinion  ; not  only  that,  but  we  are  now  saddled  with  debts  contracted  by 
former  Deans  and  Chapters ; but  I do  not  think  we  arc  bound  by  their  acts,  though  I would 
be  sorry  to  deprive  the  charity  of  the  interest. 

3361.  Do  you  know  did  the  Dean  and  Chapter  borrow  from  this  charity  ? — I do  not  know, 
but  the  money'  could  not  have  been  expended  on  this  house,  for  we  pay  interest  for  it. 

3362.  Independently  of  the  debt  due  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  statement  in  the 
report  is,  “ That  there  was  a schoolhouse  built  in  1773,  out  of  the  savings  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  charity,  the  school  having  been  for  many  years  previous  to  1773  discontinued. 
Since  that  period,  however,  it  has  been  regularly  kept.” 

3363.  Mr.  Stephens — l have  not  had  an  answer  to  my  question  yet.  You  have  made  a return 
to  the  Commissioners  that  there  v:ere  four  free  pupils  in  1854 ; 1 want  to  know  upon  what 
evidence  you  made  that  return? — My  recollection  of  the  circumstance  of  there  being  four 
boys  there  when  I went  to  examine  in  the  school. 

3364.  You  have  returned  that  there  were  three  in  1S53  ; was  it  upon  the  same  evidence 
you  made  that  return? — Yes. 

3365.  You  have  returned  four  in  1852  ?— I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  the  boys, 
but  1 really  cannot  remember  their  names. 

3366.  Were  the  names  of  the  boys  entered  in  any  book  or  register  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
were  on  Mr.  Hodges’,  the  former  master’s  list.  The  names  were  up  in  the  schoolroom. 
I read  the  list  frequently ; but  I do  not  know  that  Mr.  Mullin'  pursued  the  same  course. 

3367.  You  cannot  tell  the  names  of  the  boys  that  were  free  pupils  since  March  1854  ? — 
I cannot. 

3368.  And  you  have  no  documentary  evidence  upon  the  subject? — No. 

3369.  This  part  of  the  return  is  in  your  own  handwriting,  “ The  pupils  arc  clothed, 
receive  a sound  English  education,  and  when  fit  to  be  bound  to  trades,  a fee  of  four  guineas 
is  paid  with  each.  The  expense  of  school  requisites,  and  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse,  are 
defrayed  out  of  the  above  funds.”  Now  how  many  boys  were  clothed  in  1854?— I told 
you  that  was  the  general  rule,  and  I told  you  of  the  exception  made  on  account  of  this  debt. 
The  Bishop  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  relieve  the  charity  of  the  debt 
was  not  to  clothe  the  boys. 

3370.  Why  did  you  not  state  that  exception  on  the  face  of  this  return? — I did  not  think 
it  necessary  ; I thought  it  was  the  general  rule. 

3371-  Were  any  pupils  clothed  in  1854  ? — I should  think  not. 

3372.  Were  any  pupils  clothed  in  1853  ? — No. 

3373.  Were  any  pupils  clothed  in  1852  ? — Yes,  there  were  ; the  boys  that  were  on  the  list 
at  that  time  I ascertained  were  continued  to  be  clothed,  and  fees  paid  with  them,  but  the 
boys  that  came  after  were  not  clothed. 

3374.  But  so  far  as  regards  the  free  pupils  returned  for  1853  and  1854  they  were  not 
clothed  and  apprenticed? — No. 

3375.  But  they  were  in  1852  ?— Yes,  I should  think  so. 

3376.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  boys  who  were  clothed  in  1852.  Mr. 
Mahony  has  got  the  names,  I think.  - 

3377.  Were  the  four  boys  clothed? — Yes,  all  those  boys  on  the  list  when  1 was 
appointed  to  be  Dean  were  continued  to  be  clothed.  The  compact  with  them  was  fulfilled 


completely.  . . , , 

3378.  Tam. keeping  to  your  return ; Ido  not  want  to  travel  out  of  this  record.  .My 
question  is  this — how  many  boys  were  clothed  in.  1852  of  the  four  you  have  returned  .—I 
cannot  answer  the  question  ; but  I think  Mr.  Mahony  will  be  able  to  give  you  information 
on  the  subject. 


Blue  Coat  School. 
Very  Rev.  Anthony 
Latouche  Kirwan. 
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3379.  How  many  boys  were  apprenticed  in  1852  ? — He  has  the  account  of  that,  because 
he  pays  the  fees  by  direction  of  the  trustees,  and  he  keeps  a record  of  that.  If  I had  known 
of  this  examination,  or  the  time  it  would  take  place,  I would  have  made  it  my  business 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Mahony  about  it,  and  have  him  present,  but  I knew  nothing  of  it  till  the 
day  the  Commissioners  met  in  Limerick. 

3380.  But  you  made  the  return  ? — Yes,  I made  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  at 
the  time,  and  I think  I can  swear  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

. 3381.  Then  if  there  were  no  free  pupils  clothed  or  apprenticed  in  1852,  these  general 
observations  are  not  correct  ? — They  are  subject  to  the  explanation  which  I have  given 
with  respect  to  this  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of  the  debt,  which  I 
conceived  I was  doing  a very  good  work  in  wiping  out— a debt  that  would  have  destroyed 
the  school. 

3382.  Why  did  you  not  state  that  exception  in  your  return  ? Any  one  looking  at  this 
return  would  imagine  that  in  185-1  four  pupils  were  clothed,  that  they  received  a sound 
English  education,  and  that  they  were  apprenticed  when  fit. — It  would  have  involved 
the  giving  of  a history,  which  I was  not  inclined  to  do.  M'Auley  was  clothed  this  year. 

3383.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  were  you  out  of  debt? — Within  the  last  two  or  three  months 
I got  the  first  information  from  Mr.  Mahony  that  we  were  clear. 

3384.  Mr.  Stephens. — Tn  point  of  fact  from  the  1 0th  of  January,  1852,  down  to  the  present 
moment  you  know  of  only  one  boy  being  clothed  ?— No  new  boy  that  I appointed  was 
clothed  since  I came  to  Limerick  but  M'Aulcy. 

3385.  Can  we  have  the  particulars  from  Mr.  Mahony  ? — You  can  have  the  particulars  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

3386.  You  stated  that  until  within  the  last  twelve  months  you  usually  examined  the 
boys  twice  a week  ? — Yes. 

3387.  Were  the  boys  ever  instructed  in  the  Church  catechism  ? — Yes. 

3388.  When  and  by  whom  ? — Generally  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  attends  every 
Thursday,  and  catechises  the  boys,  and  they  are  catechised  every  Sunday  morning. 

3389-  Who  is  the  curate  of  the  parish? — The  present  curate  of  the  parish  is  Mr.  De  Burgh. 

3390.  Has  he  catechised  the  boys  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  down&to 
this  moment? — He  has  been  away  for  some  time  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  the 
catechetical  examinations  have  been  discontinued  on  account  of  his  absence. 

3391.  Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  boys  have  not  been  catechised  down 
to  the  present  time  ? — No  such  thing ; Mr.  De  Burgh  used  to  bring  them  to  the  cathedral 
every  Thursday. 


3392.  Did  he  catechise  the  boys  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ? — He  did.  A 

3393.  Mr.  Mullin  has  sworn  that  Mr.  De  Burgh  catechised  the  boys  every  week that  is 

during  the  end.  of  last  year  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  year;  but  he  has  not 
been  there  during  the  last  three  or  four  months?— No,;  because  he  catechises  the  boys  in 
the  cathedral  and  not  in  the  school  on  Thursdays,  after  morning  service.  He  asked  my 
permission  to  change  the  examination  of  the  boys  from  the  school  to  the  cathedral  • he 
thought  it  a more  solemn  place  for  such  an  examination. 

3394.  Mr.  Mullin  stated  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  the  boys  have  not 
been  catechised  by  any  person  ?— That  is  in  the  school.  He  does  not  know  what  took 
place  in  the  cathedral  or  in  the  Sunday-school  with  respect  to  them. 

3395.  Mr.  Mullin  has  stated  that  when  the  Dean  came  he  made  inquiries  about  the  music 

and  the  choral  management ; never  made  inquiries  as  to  how  the  boys  got  on  in  respect  of 
their  Church  catechism,  nor  about  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and1  arith- 
metic. Did  you  examine  the  boys,  Mr.  Dean  ?— Latterly  I have  been  suffering  from  rather 
delicate  health,  and  I have  not  attended  the  school  as  much  as  I was  inclined  to  do  and 
as  I hope  to  do  in  future,  and  as  I formerly  did.  But  I have  scarcely  ever  entered  that 
school  on  any  occasion  that  I have  not  examined  the  copy  books,  and  ascertained  their 
progress  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  On  several  occasions  I have  asked  them  to  read  to 
me,  and  do  other  things,  which  may  have  escaped  Mr.  Mullin’s  recollection.  I deputed 
more  to  my  curate  lately  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  boys  catechetically  than  I did 
formerly.  I had  such  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Mullin,  from  the  persons  who  recommended 
him  to  me,  and  from  the  high  character  I received  of  him,  that  I thought  it  less  necessary  to 
investigate  as  to  the  daily  progress  of  the  boys.  J 

3396.  You  say  you  left  every  thing  to  your  curate,  Mr.  De  Burgh?— Yes. 

3397-  He  has  not  been  there  for  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Who  has  examined  the 
boys  as  to  their  general  education — as  to  their  Church  catechism  you  have  explained  that 
satisfactorily,  so  far  as  I am  concerned  ?— Mr.  De  Burgh,  I heard  yesterday  did  not 
examine  the  boys  as  to  their  general  education. 

3398.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  not  examined  for  the  last  three  or  four  months 
as  to  their  general  education?— Yes;  I have  examined  the  copy  books. 

3399.  How  long  has  Mr.  De  Burgh  been  absent?— Two  or  three  months 

3400.  Mr.  Mullin  has  stated  that  Mr.  De  Burgh  was  the  only  person  who  inspected  the 
school ; and,  as  lie  says,  “ very  occasionally.”  “ During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  Dean 
never  examined  the  boys  in  my  presence?”— No,  I do  not  think  I ever  did.  I have  had 
the  boys  at  my  own  house,  and  examined  them  in  reading. 

3401.  Has  the  master,  Mr.  Mullin,  been  discharged  ?— Not  discharged,  he  has  resigned 

3402.  Has  any  other  master  been  appointed  ? — I have  been  advertising  for  one.  I have 
received  one  application,  and  expect  a person  in  two  or  three  days. 
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3403.  How  dicl  the  boys  employ  themselves  during  the  last  week  ? — I gave  directions  for 
them  to  attend  Mr.  Russell’s  school  in  the  meantime. 

3404.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  was  that  direction  given  ? — I gave  it  to  some  of  the  hoys,  or 
to  Mr.  Mullin,  I forget  whom.  I told  Mr.  Mullin,  I think,  that  the  boys  should  go  to  Mr. 
Russell’s  school.  I told  Ivimy  the  last  day  he  was  at  the  school. 

3405.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  you  know  whether  the  boys  have  attended  Mr.  Russell’s  school  ? 
— Yes  ; I went  to  Mr.  Russell’s  school,  and  he  told  me  M'Auley  was  regular  in  attendance, 
but  that  the  other  boys,  who  -were  not  there  that  day  were  there  the  day  before.  I said 
they  should  attend. 

3406.  Do  you  know,  whether  your  directions  were  obeyed  ? — [Edward  Ivimy M'Auley 

and  I attended  Mr.  Russell’s  school  all  last  week,  except  one  day,  on  which  I did  not 
attend  myself;  on  that  day  I was  at  the  Blue  School  practising  the  piano.] 

3407.  I do  not  know  that  these  boys  are  subject  to  your  examination  ; they  do  not  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  Blue  School ; the  only  boy  on  the  list  of  the  Blue  School  is  M'Auley. 

3408.  I want  to  have  the  names  of  the  three  other  boys  whom  you  have  returned  ?• — 
We  had  four  boys. 

3409.  Did  Mr.  Russell  know  the  names  of  the  boys  ? — He  did. 

3410.  Mr.  Russell  knew  them,  and  neither  you  nor  the  master  have  any  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  ? — About  a month  ago  we  had  five  boys  on  the  Blue  School  list.  Two  boys  of 
the  name  of  Hewson  ; a boy  of  the  name  of  Lake,  and  another  named  Goggin.  Well,  now, 
these  four  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  new  model  school  under  the  National  Board.  Their 
parents,  when  they  found  I was  so  badly  off  for  regular  choir  boys,  made  a demand  upon 
me  to  give  £10  a-year  each,  or  they  would  withdraw  their  boys.  I could  not,  of  course, 
give  any  such  thing,  and  they  were  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  the  model  school.  They  were 
boys  I put  on  the  Blue  School  list. 

3411.  That  is  the  very  list  I want.  _ Where  is  it?— It  is  an  imaginary  list ; I did  not 
write  down  their  names ; it  has  been  so  irregular  a business  since  we  wrere  unable  to  clothe 
or  apprentice  the  boys. 

3412.  I want  to  have  the  four  free  pupils  produced  ; I have  got  one,  where  are  the  other 
three  ? — We  have  not  them.  He  is  the  only  Blue  School  pupil  in  existence. 

3413.  Dr.  Andrews. — Were  the  Hewsons  Blue  School  boys? — Yes. 

3414.  When  ? — About  a month  ago. 

3415.  When  were  they  appointed? — About  three  months  before. 

3416.  Who  appointed  them? — I did. 

3417.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  you  tell  their  parents  they  were  Blue  Coat  boys? — No,  I did 
not  state  particulars ; they  were  sent  to  the  school  and  educated  there. 

3418.  Had  any  person  but  yourself  any  idea  that  they  were  Blue  boys  ? — I did  not  make 
any  distinction.  There  was  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  distinction.  That  is  my 
explanation  for  the  irregularity. 

3419.  They  were  Blue  boys  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  Blue  boys? — Yes. 

3420.  Was  there  any  other  person  who  even  knew  they  were  Blue  boys,  without  any  of 
the  advantages,  except  yourself  ? — I do  not  know. 

3421.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  ? — No. 

3422.  Then  there  were  no  Blue  boys,  to  the  knowledge  of  any  person  but  yourself?— 
No  ; not  one  ever  asked  me  the  question. 

3423.  Mr:  Stephens. — We  have  one  fact  established,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  Blue  boy  in 
existence  for  1 855  ? — Yes. 

3424.  Now,  how  many  actually  existing  Blue  boys  (not  imaginary  boys)  were  there  in 
1854  ? — Four. 

3425.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — Alfred  is  the  name  of  one.  [Turning  to  the  Verger 
of  the  cathedral]— What  is  the  name  of  that  other  boy,  that  ran  away  and  carried  off  the 
bed-clothes?  Then  there  is  Freer ; that  is  three. 

3426.  Where  is  the  fourth  ? — I cannot  remember  the  fourth. 

3427.  Were  they  the  sons  of  Protestant  tradesmen  of  the  parish? — People  residing  in 
the  parish.  One  had  no  father;  the  mother  was  a poor  person  living  in  the  parish. 

3428.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  that  Alfred  on  the  list  in  1854? — Well,  I do  not  know  that; 

I cannot  say  positively. 

3429.  Then,  why  did  you  say  he  was  on  the  list  in  1854  ? We  are  now  inquiring  about 
boys  that  you  say  were  on  the  list  in  1854. 

3430.  Mr  .Hughes. — Was  he  the  boy  that  ran  away? — No;  Freer  was  the  boy  that  ran  away. 

3431.  Dr.  Andrews — Was  Freer  there  in  1854  ? — Yes. 

3432.  What  time  did  he  leave  ? — I cannot  say. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mullin  further  examined. 

3433.  Dr.  Andreivs. — When  was  Freer  under  your  charge  ? — About  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1854. 

3434.  Was  Alfred  under  your  charge  at  all? — No. 

3435.  Was  either  of  the  Hewsons  ever  under  your  charge? — Both,  up  to  about  a 
month  ago. 

3436.  Did  you  regard  the  Hewsons  as  any  thing  else  than  choir  boys  ? — I did  not ; I had 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  or  not. 


Limerick. 
Blue  Coat  School. 
Very  Rev.  Anthony 
Lntouclie  Kirwan. 


Mr.  Joseph  Mullin. 
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Latouche  Kirwan. 


The  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  further  examined. 

3437.  Mr.  Stephens— It  has-been  stated  that  the  boys  lodged  at  Hall’s  Asylum,  with  a 
Mrs.  Voices.  Did  any  person  go  to  the  asylum  to  see  how  the  boys  were  lodged,  and  how 
thev  conducted  themselves? — I did. 

2438.  How  often  within  the  last  twelve  months  ?— Frequently.  The  boys  have  been 
only  with  her  for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  These  arc  the  choir  boys  ; they  have  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Blue  School,  except  that  they  have  been  educated  m the 
Blue  School.  I should  be  delighted  it  was  separated  from  the  choir  school  alto0ethci  , 
but  we  cannot  provide  a master  for  the  Blue  School,  out  of  its  own  funds,  they  are  so  small. 

3439.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Moorehcad  there  were  paying  boys, 
which  was  a source  of  income  to,  the  master  ? — Yes. 

3140.  Why  did  you  not  allow  the  same  system  which  was  pursued  m the  time  of  Mr 
Moorehcad  to  go  on?_Because  I saw  a set  of  little  ragged  children  that  I thought  it 

improper  to  have  associated  with  the  choir  boys.  . „„nia;u,mo 

3441.  Mr.  Hughes— Were  not  the  clothes  of  the  charity  intended  for  theia00ed  childieu  . 

Not  for  those  pupils  paying  Moorehead.  • , . ,, 

3442.  Were  not  the  clothes  intended  for  the  ragged  children.— I dare  say  they  weie. 

If  there  were  funds  to  provide  clothing  for  them,  it  would  be  a very  good  way  to  lay  them 

°U3443^\lr^sfepAens. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  funds  of  the  Blue  Coat  School Jiavc  been 
made  a species  of  support  for  the  choir?— ho  such  thing.  I deny  it.  Ihe  Blue  toat 
School  has  benefited  by  the  junction  of  the  two,  and  the  choir  boys  hate  not.  benefited 
in  any  way  by  it.  , 

3444.  Did  Mr.  Moorehead  teach  music  i—JNo.  . 

3445.  Did  every  master,  from  the  time  of  Moorehead  to  the  present,  teach  singing . Yes 

3446.  Bankes,  Hodge,  and  Mullin  ?— Yes ; they  were  employed  in  our  choir.  I con- 
ceived it  to  be  of  great  advantage,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  original  practice,  to  have 
the  boys  taught  to  sing  in  the  choir.  I conceived  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  boys 
that  they  should  learn  music,  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  parish  clerks. 

3447.  M'Auley,  who  is  the  only  free  pupil,  costs  £o0  a-year  .—I  speak  only  as  to  the 
present  moment ; I have  selected  three  other  boys  that  I expect  will  be  on  the  list  in  a 

iC34^8.S’Dr.  Andrews— You  state  in  the  return,  that  the  houses  left  by  Mrs.  Craven  for 
the  use  of  the  Blue  School  have  been  for  years  in  rums.  Where  do  they  lie.  —I  do  not  know. 
3449.  Upon  whose  authority  did  you  put  that  down?— It  was  Mr.  Mahony,  the  agent, 

W1 34 5^  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  them? — -No;  there  are  meetings  of  the 
trustees  at  Mr.  Mahony’s,  which  I attend.  „ n c s « 

3451.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  those  houses  till  this  return  came  . — ho  ; I knew  some  of  tne 

means  was  derived  from  houses  in  Limerick.  . . w - 

3452.  You  return  that  the  houses,  all  but  one,  have  been  m a state  of  iuin.  YV  ere  you 
aware,  before  this  return  was  made,  that  any  house  property  had  gone  to  rum  . — Yes;  i 
remember  to  have  heard,  at  meetings  of  the  trustees,  statements  to  that  eftect ; but  1 did 
not  ascertain  the  fact  from  any  personal  inspection. 

3453.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  as  to  where  those  houses  were  . — -No- 

3454.  Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  trust  — JNo  , 
the  trustees  placed  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Mahony,  from  his  high  character. 

3455.  He  is  an  attorney?— No.  . , . .,  , ; 

3456.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  not  the  slightest  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  place 

where  these  houses  stood?— I do  not  say  that;  I remember  to  have  heard  explanations 
by  Mr.  Mahony  at  meetings  of  the  trustees.  - 

3457.  Can  you  toll  what  the  explanations  were  ? — 1 cannot  state  exactly  what  they  were, 

but  I -remember  about  houses  being  uninhabitable.  ' t , , 

345S.  Did  you  direct  or  originate  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  those  houses  could  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity  ?—  No. 

3459-  You  do  not  even  know  where  they  lie  ?— No. 

3460.  Is  there  any  person  can  tell  where  they  lie  ? — I dare  say  Mr.  Boyse  can. 

3461  [Mr.  Boyse  —I  was  solicitor  to  the  trustees,  and  the  only  way  I could  assist  would 
be  by  the  production  of  a copy  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  will.  She  invested  her  property  m trustees 
for  various  charitable  purposes.]  t,  ‘ 

3462.  Mr.  Dean,  before  M'Auley  was  put  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Blue  School  was  he 
connected  with  any  other  institution  ?-He  was ; with  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

3463.  Is  he  not  on  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  still  ?— lie  may  be, 

1 3464* £* he  not  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society?— That  is,  maintained; 

1 *3465^ Was  he  not  clothed  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  last  year  and  up  to  the 

^ 3466.  Vhen  what  advantage  does  he  get  from  the  Blue  School  ?— He  was  educated  there, 

aU34 6 L°WherT' did  he  get  clothes ?— Some  months  ago.  I stated  before  that  the  firet  smt 
of  clothes  I have  authorized  the  distribution  of  to  any  boy  connected  with  the  Blue  bclio 
was  within  the  last  few  months;  because  the  funds  did  not  justify  me  in  doing  so  beloi  • 
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3468.  Then  M'Auley  -was  on  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  to 

your  knowledge  is  there  still  ?_Yes.  ' _ 

3469.  And  the  only  advantage  he  had  from  the  Blue  School  was  his  education  and  a Coat  School. 

suit  of  clothes  ; when  did  he  get  the  suit  of  clothes  ? — Two  or  three  months  ago.  Very  r;ev-  Anthony 

3470.  The  date  of  the  return  is  the  23rd  of  May;  can  you  tell  whether  the  clothes  were  Latoucic  Kinvalu 
given  to  M‘Auly  since  or  before  that  ? — I cannot  say ; the  boy  himself  can  tell.  . 

3471.  \_Thomas  M‘Auley. — I received  them  on  the  14th  of  January  previous.] 

3472.  it  will  be  your  duty,  Mr.  Dean,  to  produce  the  accounts.  ' Mr.  Mahony  is  your 

agent ; he  acts  for  you,  and  you  are  the  party  bound  to  produce  these  things  to  us  ? 

If  I had  known  of  this  investigation  in  time  1 should  have  got  those  things.  I wish  to  state 
that  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  me  if  the  trustees  would  act  with  me,  and  not  have  the 
whole  onus  thrown  on  me.  The  Bishop  and  the  Mayor  are  the  other  trustees. 

3473.  [The  Bishop  of  Limerick. — I shall  act  for  the  future;  I was  not  aware  till  a short 
time  ago  that  I was  a trustee.] 

3474.  Mr.  Hughes. — Ilow  recently? — About  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago. 

3475.  [Mr.  Hughes. — The  Mayor  has  already  stated  that  fn  consequence  of  being  a Roman 
Catholic  he  could  not  act.] 

3476.  Dr.  Andrews.—  You  are  bound  to  inquire  after  these  houses  belonging  to  the 
charity.  If  they  be  out  of  your  possession  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  you  will 
lose  them  altogether.  If  money  was  expended  on  them,  something  might  be  made  of  them 
for  the  charity  ? — We  placed  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Mahony. 

3477.  But  you  are  the  managing  trustee,  and  you  are  accountable  ?• -He  is  assisted  by 
Mr.  Boyse,  the  legal  adviser. 

3478.  Mr.  Hughes. — If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  paid  the  £200,  and  that  it  was  laid  out  on 
the  houses,  it  might  improve  the  income  very  much.  I refer  to  the  £200  they  owe  the 
charity  ?— I do  not  know ; I am  afraid  we  have  no  power  to  compel  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  pay  the  money  sooner  than  they  please.  I am  not  aware  we  have  any  legal  power  over 
the  Chapter,  who  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  their  predecessors. 

3479.  Mr.  Stephens — Is  there  not  a bond? — Yes. 

3480.  Dr.  Andreivs — What  is  the  date  of  it? — I do  not  know;  it  must  be  some  very 
old  thing. 

3481.  Chairman. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Graves  will  read  his  report  relative  to  the  education 
of  the  four  boys  who  have  been  attending  the  Blue  Coat  School. 

3482.  Rev.  Dr.  Craves  reads  as  follows  : — “I  examined  the  four  boys  educated  in  the  Report  of  one  of  the 
Blue  School;  and  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  examination  was  not 
satisfactory.  In  writing  a short  passage  of  English  from  dictation  they  all  committed 
several  errors  both  in  spelling  and  punctuation.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  English  grammar,  being  unable  to  distinguish  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  They  know  little  of  arithmetic,  not  having  been  taught  fractions,  either  vulgar  or 
decimal ; none  of  them  could  calculate  the  third  part  of  a pound.  Their  knowledge  of 
geography  is  very  limited  ; none  of  the  boys  could  describe  the  situation  of  Palestine,  or 
even  tell  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  is.  Their  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  partly  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  boys  are  not  provided  with  maps.  The  master  stated  that 
he  had  made  a verbal  application  to  the  Dean  for  maps,  but  that  none  had  been  supplied  ; 
he  also  complained  that  he  had  asked  in  vain  for  books  to  teach  history.  The  copy-books 
of  the  boys  do  not  prove  that  sufficient  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  writing.  The 
master  informed  me  that  he  was  not  adequately  furnished  with  engraved  head-lines  to 
be  copied  by  the  boys  : he  had  purchased  some  at  his  own  cost  for  their  use.  One  of  the 
boys  (M'Auley)  informed  me  that  he  had  been  about  five  years  in  the  Blue  Coat  School. 

The  remaining  three,  whom  I examined,  have  been  there  only  for  a few  months.  The 
boys  are— Thomas  Leonard,  aged  eleven  years  and  six  months ; Thomas  M'Auley,  ten  years; 

E.  Ivirny,  aged  fourteen  years ; Stephen  Goggin,  aged  twelve  years.” 

3483.  [The  Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick — I have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
Mr.  Mullin  having  ever  asked  for  any  thing  that  I did  not  supply  as  far  as  the  means  would 
enable  me.  I could  not  supply  maps  unless  I bought  them  myself. 

3481.  Mr.  Hughes — Were  any  music-books  ever  supplied  by  the  charity? — Never;  the 
boys,  the  report  has  been  given  about,  are  chiefly  choir  boys,  distinct  altogether  from  the 
Blue  School.] 

3485.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — I have  stated  that  I examined  the  four  boys  educated  in  the 
Blue  Coat  School. 

3486.  Dr.  Andreivs. — When  we  arranged  on  Saturday  to  examine  them  we  understood 
they  were  Blue  boys. 

3487.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — It  appears  there  is  but  one  Blue  boy. 

3488.  Mr.  Hughes — But  it  happens  they  were  all  educated  in  the  Blue  School  bv  the 
same  master. 


The  Southern  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  Founded  by  Erasmus  Smith 
— (in  continuation). 

3489.  Secretary. — Does  Mr.  Thomas  Kearney,  the  agent  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools’ 
Board  for  their  Southern  Estates,  appear  in  answer  to  his  summons  ? [He  does  not 
answer.] 

3490.  Does  the  Rev.  Lloyd  Apjohn  appear ? — [A  gentleman  states,  the  Rev.  L.  Apjolin 
had  to  go  to  Kilkee  to-day,  at  twelve  o’clock  ; he  got  a summons  this  morning  : but  he 
had  arranged  to  go  to  Kilkee.] 

Y 


Commissioners. 


Era  mus  Smith's 
School  E tales — 
continued 
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Mrs.  Alicia  Craven’s  Endowment.— The  Blue  Coat  School— (in  continuation). 

John  Boyse,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

3491.  I hand  in  a copy  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Alicia  Craven. 

3492  Chairman. — -What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Blue  Coat  School 

Charity  ? I am  the  solicitor  to  the  charity.  This  office  copy  of  the  will  comes  out  of  my 

possession  as  solicitor  to  the  charity  ; I think  it  is  a correct  copy.  I have  marked  the 
passage  having  reference  to  the  charity  under  inquiry.  The  will  involves  a great  many 
bequests  of  a personal  character,  and  also-  of  a charitable  nature. 

3493.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  date  of  the  will?-— The  date  is  the  1 1 th  January, 
1727.  The  devise  having  immediate  reference  to  the  investigation  before  your  Lordship 
and  the  Commissioners  is  in  these  words  : “ I likewise  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Bishop, 
Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder  of  Limerick,  and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  £40  yearly,  for 
ever  ; to  be  issuing  and  going  out  of  the  house  that  the  widow  Bugas  dwells  in  ; and  the- 
house  that  Bartholomew  Stritch  possesses  in  Creagh-lane,  in  trust  and  for  the  Charity 
School  of  Limerick,  as  by  one  deed  bearing  date  the  20th  October,  1724  ; made  between 
me,  the  said  Alicia  Craven,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  trustees  of  the  other  part, 
may  appear.”  That  is  the  passage  of  the  will  having  reference  to  the  charity  now  under 

*3494.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  deed  of  1724? — I never  saw  it.  I do  not  think  that 
either  I or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  or  his  father— his  predecessor  in  the  office— ever 
had  that  deed  in  their  possession.  I inquired  for  it,  when  my  services  as  professional 
adviser  were  called  into  requisition,  and  I could  never  discover  it. 

3495.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  there  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  any 

extract  from  that  deed;  from  which  the  Commissioners  could  learn  the  nature  of  the  trust? 
—I  should  refer  to  the  book.  . . . . 

3496.  Chairman. Is  there  any  other  document  m your  possession  having  reference  to 

this  bequest  ?— None  whatever. 

3497.  There  is  no  other  information  you  can  give? — No. 

3498  Mr.  Stephens ■ — Had  you  any  thing  to  do  with  the  filling  up  of  that  return  ? — I 
never  saw  it  till  a while  ago,  in  the  Secretary’s  hands.  It  was  never  referred  to  me. 


John  Watson  Mahony,  Esq.,  sw;orn  and  examined. 

3499.  Chairman. — What  offices  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  this  charity? — Secretary, 

collector  of  rents,  and  general  agent.  _ 

3500.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  deed  of  1724  ? — I have  not. 

3501.  Have  you  any  extract? — I have  an  extract  in  the  book  so  late  as  1771,  which 
refers  to  that.  This  book,  which  I now  produce,  has  relation  to  an  inquisition  into  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Limerick,  convened  agreeably  to  an  advertisement  in  1771,  on  the 
3rd  of  February.  This  book  has  accounts  of  the  different  charities  of  Limerick  then, 
existin'*.  There  is  a passage  here  which  says:  state  of  the  Blue  School,  taken  from  a 
paper  fn  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Dean  Massy,  “ about  the  year  1724,  Mrs.  Alice  Craven, 
as  I believe,  executed  a deed  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder,  and  their 
successors,  whereby  she  conveyed  to  them  some  houses  in  the  city,  (the  rent  of  which  then 
amounted ’to  about  £40  a year),  in  trust  for  the  Charity  School ; which  deed  I heard  she 
confirmed  by  her  last  will  and  testament.  The  Corporation  paid  £20  a year  towards  the 
support  of  that  school ; and  several  persons  subscribed  considerable  annual  sums  towards  it.” 
The  will  there  referred  to,  is  that,  I presume,  of  which  a copy  has  been  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Boyce  ; I have  a copy  of  it  here,  dated  the  17th  January,  1729.  There  is  a very  old  copy 
of  this  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop.  The  difference  of  date  on  the  two 
copies  of  the  will  may  be  a mistake— a clerical  error. 

3502.  Is  there  in  that  book  any  other  extract  you  are  aware  of,  from  the  deed  in  1724  : 

or  relative  to  it  ? There  is  a very  long  extract  about  the  charity  in  the  old  book  of  1771 

I have  handed  in.  The  extract  is  a kind  of  history  of  the  charity  itself. 

3503.  Chairman. — Let  the  extracts  be  read. 

3504.  [ Secretary. Before  I read  the  first  extract  from  this  book,  I will  read  an  advertise- 

ment inserted  in  the  first  page  of  the  book,  showing  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared : “ Charitable  institutions  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick— It  is  judged  proper  to  give 
public  notice,  that  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  intends  to  enter  upon  an  immediate  inquiry  into 
the  nature,  application,  and  management  of  such  donations  and  bequests,  as  have  at  different 
times  been  made  for  charitable  uses  and  institutions  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  in  other 
parts  of  his  united  diocese.  And  in  order  that  the  humane  and  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  kind  donors  may  hereafter  be  effectually  answered,  and  carried  into  the  most  speedy 
execution,  he  earnestly  requests  the  favour  of  his  clergy,  and  such  other  persons  as  can  give 
him  any  information  relative  to  these  useful  purposes,  to  meet  him  next  Tuesday  morning, 
and  the  succeeding  days,  about  the  hour  of  eleven  of  the  clock,  at  the  chapter  room  of  the 
Cathedral,  or  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  said  city  of  Limerick,  dated  the  3rd  of 
February,  1771.”] 

[The  extracts  are  read  as  follows]. 

“ Charity  Blue  School. — A state  of  it,  taken  from  a paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
late  Dean  Massy.  , 

“ About  the  year  1724,  Mrs.  Alice  Craven,  as  I believe,  executed  a deed  to  the  Bishop, 
Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder,  and  their  successors ; whereby  she  conveyed  to  them  some 
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houses  m the  city , (the  rent  of  which  then  amounted  to  £40  a year),  in  trust  for  the  charity 
schoo1 ; which  deed  I heard  she  confirmed  by  her  last  will  and  testament.  The  Cornel?  !!“ 

tion  paid  ±20  a year  towards  the  support  of  that  school:  and  several  persons  subscribed  Mr%A]icia  Craven’* 
considerable  annual  sums  towards  it.  1 ,n  Endowment— 

“ Mrs.  Craven,  as  I heard,  gave  a house  near  the  Island  Gate,  for  the  master  and  a school  • j ' M' 

but  what  title  she  had  therein  I do  not  know.  This  charity,  as  I heard,  was  generally  W ' * 
conducted  by  one  of  the  city  clergy,  and  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Corporation.  The  mast? 
had  a salary  of  £25  a year.  I wenty  poor  boys  were  decently  clothed  ; and,  when  fit  for  it 
were  sent  out  apprentices  to  tradesmen  in  the  city,  with  a fee  of  £4  with  each 

“I  undertook  the  care  of  this  charity  in  the  year  1741,  and  Mr.  John  Vincent  was  then 
chamberlaim  He  paid  to  my  orders  the  Corporation,  subscription  of  £20  a year,  to  the  25th 

, k r’  “d  *5  !”e  he  w<m??  pay  1,0  moro-  because  he  was  in  advance’ above 

£b00  to  the  Corporation;  and  has  not  paid  any  more  since. 

“About  the  same  time  I was  mfoimed  Mr.  Andrew  Shepherd  had  turned  the  schoolmaster 
and  scholars  out  of  the  house,  to  which  I heard  Mr.  Charles  Smith  had  a title  Whether 
it  was  on  account  of  Mrs.  Craven’s  title  being  expired,  or.beoause  the  rent  of  it  was  not  oaid 
1 know  not.  I know  that  no  rent  was  ever  demanded  from  me.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  annual 
subscriber,  at  £4  a year,  and  by  the  return  made  to  me,  owed  £40  of  his  subscription  at 
Michaelmas,  1 1 45,  to  that  charity.  1 

“ Three  of  Mrs.  Craven's  houses  (in  Mary-street),  which  produced  £30  a year,  were  much 
decayed  before  my  tune  ; and  about  March  1747,  her  trustees  made  a lease  of  them  to  Mr. 

James  Sexton,  at  £20  a year  ; so  that  Mrs.  Craven’s  donation  was  reduced  to  £30  a year 
Some  of  the  subscribers  withdrew  then  subscriptions  before  my  time  ; and  several  died  I 
received  no  more  of  them  than  £8  a year  from  the  late  bishop.  However,  the  school  was 
continued un  another  house,  fall,  the  year  1747,  when  I found  the  fund  was  not  suffident  to 
hue  a school-house,  pay  the  master's  salary,  and  clothe  the  poor  boys.  I set  out  s5?h  of 
schooV  b°yS  ** WeM  f°r  14  appre“tl0es  t0  tradesmen  m the  city,  and  then  broke  up  the 

“ When  Mr.  Shepherd  took  possession  of  the  school-house,  I was  informed  a little  btable 
about  ten  feet  wide  and  twenty  long,  which  the  deans  enjoyed,  near  the  north, end of' the 
deanery-house,  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  I proposed  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  Com 
men  Council  and  to  Aldermen  Arthur  Koehe  iu  particular,  that  if  they  would  grant  that 

m u ft  6 V™*1  ad4  B0  rC1  °f  t,1B  ***** «*eto  as  wodd  be  sufflcLut  to 
build  a school,  and  a house  for  the  master.  Alderman  Arthur  Eoche  replied  that  stable 
woukl  be  soon  eut  of  lease,  and  he  was  sure  I should  then  get  it  for  tCpnrpose^ Tut 
while  he  hadhreath  m his  body  he  never  would  consent  that  an  inch  of  the  Corporation 
ground  should  be  set  till  it  was  out  of  lease,  and  then  it  should  he  set  up  to 
Hoctlol  f ,PPS"eCl;  ‘I'"4  >«■>  expired,  iu  few  yZ  after AMm-u  an 

from  the  fee-fan”  lease  of  ‘hat  ^tle  Stable,  with  several  houses  and  plots  of  ground 
iiom  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council;  and  also,  of  my  coach-house,  which  by  all  the 

S7aueS;  of  Wmdr  ' part  monsal  ground  belonging  to 

“T  have  received  the  rents  from  the  tenants,  and  set  out  a great  part  of  it  to  interest  so 
iwW6'!8  !V  &*}  uf  ab0Ut,  £30°  aris!”g  therefrom,  ready  to  he  laid  out  for  build 

'"  30th“  ov^hei  m?  ’ “ ‘he  tr“teeS  °*n  g6t  a pr°p6r  *■“*  for  «•»  Purpose. 

’ Charles  Massy.” 

[Further  Extract.] 

Tl,??  w m?  f“fd  Mongmg  to  ‘be  Charity  Blue  School  in  Limerick  : 
poraSu  m fte  vea“?  m?  SUppor14ed  ,by  £2°  » }«.  gnarted  by  act  of  council,  by  the  Cm. 

subscriptions,  which  have  since  ceased,  and 
KS?  deen'  ly  Mre-  CVaven-  1,1  t™‘  for  this  charity,  and  confirmed  by 

aile  P™f  Td  rr  £35  ' °S' ; 151,4  l,art  U‘ere“f'  •*  *0  the  widow  Bui 

the  highest4  hidden  and’  - d7!"o  intestate,  the  trustees  advertised  it.  to  be  set  to 

ton  a,8 Z “ ’ loo  loose  of  it  in  . the  year  1748,  to  Mr.  James  Scx- 

a veu- is  the  * of  £2°’  'l"  the,  Pev'  Mr-  Sergeant  pays  £10  a year  ; so  that  £30 

clmmberkb7a,Te  „ Of  »ial  *"Sducf’  This  charity  has  been  always  conducted  by  the  city 
Dean  Masev  and  Mr  Tel,,,1  V'C14y  +cIel'sy  wbll.e  ‘be  Corporation  paid  .their  subscription. 

Corporation  did  not  Tincent,  chamberlain,  were  appointed  in  tbeyear  1741,  and  the 
was1  howevef  knot4  pay,?"y  part  of  their  subscription  since  the  year  1745.  The  school 

1104  bei|lg  sufficient  to  support  it 

“ Dsall  Ma®y’s  account  while  the  school  was  kept  up 
JDr. 

Received  from,  the  Corporation  .... 

» Rent  from  Alderman  Sergeant  and  Son  . 

>j  Rent  out  of  Mrs.  Buckaile  s house  . . 

” Rent  of  back-house  from  Mr.  Phil.  Roche 
” Subscription  from  late  Bishop  ... 

£346  12  81 

Y 2 


£ 

s. 

d. 
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Paid  David  Mahony,  schoolmaster 

6o  , oi 

pairs  of  Mrs.  Bucade  s house  • • ■ £284  2 6| 

Balance  in  Dean  Massy’s  hands  when  the 
school  was  shut 

[Further  Extract-.] 

■■The  state  of  this  charity  in  the  year  1760,  when  the  Dean  gave  an  account  thereof  te 
his  Lord  Bishop  62  10  2 

^even^n^a-h^f’year’s^' rent  out  of  Edward  Sextons' house,  due  ^ . Q 

; : 

afterwards  set  to  Edward  Sexton 


£ 

s.  - 

d. 

168 

15 

0 

32 

0 

0 

83 

7 

Qh 

62 

10 

2 

£428  15  2 


“ The  copy  of  this  mentioned  as  above— 

Six  and  a-half  years’  rent  due  from  Edward  Sexton,  26th  March, 

Six  and  a-hif  years’  r^nt  due  from  Mr'.  Sargent,  1st  May,  1706 


130  0 0 
65  0 0 


£623  15  2 


Interest  besides.  . 

..  Extract  froma  copy  of  Acts  of  a Chapter  held  the  loth  day  of  March,  1766  . 

“ Note Whereas,  on  the  20th  day 

helonging  to  Mrs.  Craven’s  6a  Vffor^he  purpose  of  repairing  the 

loan  of  a part  of.  the  same,.  f01.  at  the  Iate  of  five  per  cent.,  did  advance 

cathedral,  which  they  promised  to  p y security  has  heen  given  to  the  Dean  for 

the  said  sum  of  £277  6s.  2d.  An  ‘ t "{  : ,|[(.  chapter,  to  advance  the  said  sum, 

his  indemnity  for  his  complying  with  t 0 ^.“fflctaWcd  do  order  that  the  interest  due 

for  the  said  purposes,  we,  the  Chapt  a principal  sum,  and  be  added  to  the 

thereon,  amounting  to  abmt  ±107  8a  i interest  till  the  whole  sum  borrowed 

Craven’s  Charity  Blue  School. 

Abstract  of  his  (Dean  Massy's)  account  as  in  page  32  of  this  book 
. £346  12  8i 

284  2 6£ 


Debtor, 

Creditor, 


Balance  in  hands,  • • 

(Accounts  at  large  and  vouchers  m his  booh.) 

The  present  state  of  this  charity: — 
Eleven’and.’^ia^’yearS’ rent^last  Sept.  29th,  out  of  house  tenanted* 
ThKn'yeSntCNovember'ist,  out  of  Rev.'  John  Sargent’s 

IXSIbu“m  house,  and  the  house  which  fell  down  many 
years  before, 

Corporation  subscription,  fourteen  and  a-half  years’  (less  15s.)  due 
LortSop!-hfe  lordship  died' 2nd' April,  1755,  eight 'years 

Charles ^hnytli,  Esq.,  twenty-four  years  due  last  Michaeimas, 

Rev  Henry  Smyth  nineteen  years,  due  last  Michaelmas, 
AMerman’sargent,  died  (I  think)  in  1758,  eighteen  years  dm 
death,  


£62  10  2 


£62  10  2 


230 

0 

0 
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0. 

0 

6 

5 

0 

£428 

15 

2 

' 289 
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« A supposed  state  of  the  present  fund  for  reviving  and  establishing  tho  aforesaid  Elue 
School,  as  collected  from  the  foregoing  particulars  by  tho  Hev.  Dean  Hoare,  this  20tli  day 

°f  KS'  ITTl.-Due  from  theChapter,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  late  Doan 
Massy,  for  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  £277  6s.  2d.;  interest  of  ditto  from  the  20th  July, 
1758,  to  the  15th  of  March,  1766,  as  per  act  of  Chapter,  £107  8s.  8 \d. 

“ Interest  of  said  two  sums,  amounting  to  £384  14s.  10±rf.,  from  the  15th  of  Ma  c , 76  , 
to  15th  of  March,  1771,  as  per  act  of  Chapter,  (being  five  years,)  about  £115  7s.  lift- 
Total,  £500  2s.  9 %d. ; with  other  items,  making  a total  of  £1,081  Is.  o 

3505.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  bond  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ? — I have  not ; but  the 

int3506  llh\°JHughes!—ln  this  book  handed  in  by  Mr.  Mahony,  it  is  stated  that  the  loan  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  out  of  the  funds  of  this  charity,  was  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral. 
The  value  of  that  in  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  bond  will  be  understood  by  the  Dean. 
3507.  [Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Kirwan. — I do  not  know  that  they  were  justified  in  borrowing 

^3508°  The  interest  has  been  paid  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  1855,  on  the  £200,  Irish. 

3509.  Chairman. — In  what  state  are  the  houses  of  this  charity  f—Ihere  is  one  in  pretty 
good  repair ; the  other  is  in  a very  great  state  of  dilapidation.  _ Fitzgibbon  s jjouse,  which 
I presume  is  the  house  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Sexton,  m the  old  will,  pa5s  iAO 
a-year.  The  other  house,  the  representative  of  Sargent,  in  Bish-lane,  is  in  a very  gieat 
state  of  dilapidation.  It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Sargent  of  Glinn.  The  agent,  Mr.  David 
Fitzgerald,  says  she  cannot  get  payment  out  of  it ; and  on  my  applying  to  him,  he  leienetl 
me  to  the  premises,  and  there  is  no  distress  there. 

3510.  When  was  rent  last  received? — The  25th  March,  1851,  about  four  years  ago. 

3511.  Dr.  Andrews. — Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  any  person  who  saw  the  deed  . _ 

I did  not.  The  statement  in  the  book,  written  out  by  Dean  Crosbie,  alludes  to  their 
having  heard  of  the  deed  in  1771. 

3512.  Chairman. — Is  the  statement  relative  to  the  property  belonging  to  this ; chanty, 

in  the  return  made  to  the  Commissioners,  in  your  handwriting  ? — No  ; that  is  the  hand- 
writing of  the  accountant  in  my  office,  Mr.  Nash.  , „ L.  . . 

3513.  Is  there  more  than  one  house  ? — There  are  two  houses  ; the  first  house  is  in  Maiy- 

street,  near  Creagh-lane,  that  is  Fitzgibbon.  . . 

3514.  Is  there  more  than  one  house  in  ruins? — There  is  one  house  I rccen c lent 
regularly  out  of.  The  passage  in  the  return  alludes  to  the  houses  of  Sargent. 

351 5.  I want  to  know  whether  that  ought  to  be  house,  or  houses  ?— 1 robably  the  mistake 
arose  in  this  way : there  were  two  houses  I believe  in  Fish-lane,  part  of  the  property,  now 

in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  Sargent.  • , . . , „ 

3516.  Mr.  Stephens.— Are  there  two  or  three  houses?— I believe  there  are  two  houses, 

the  representative  of  Sargent.  , , ,, 

3517.  You  are  the  secretary  and  the  collector  of  rents.  I want  to  know  whether  theie 
are  two  or  three  houses  ?— I very  seldom  went  to  collect  them. 

3518.  Did  you  ever  see  them  ?— I have  been  pointed  them  out. 

3519.  When?— About  two  years  ago,  or  a year  ago.  . „ 

3520.  Since  that  have  you  never  been  near  the  place  ?— I have  not.  I sent  a poison  to 

C°352tl!IWbat.  are  tbe  duties  of  an  agent?— To  collect  the  routs,  and  use  every  exertion 
and  due  diligence  in  the  collection.  t -,,,1 

3522.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  examine  the  property  ?— Occasionally.  I send 
twice  a year  to  look  after  every  portion  of  the  property  I am  connected  with. 

3523.  You  have  not  done  so  in  the  present  case  ?— I have  not  done  so  personally.  1 
repeatedly  sent,  and  went  myself  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  agent,  to  see  and  get  paid. 

3524.  I want  to  know  from  you  whether  there  are  two  or  three  houses?— I believe  there 

ai *3525.  You  ought  to  have  positive  knowledge  ?— There  are  two  houses  of  Sargent’s. 

3526.  In  Fish-lane  ?— Creagh-lane,  I believe ; I do  not  know  the  names  of  the  lanes  m 

the  old  town  well.  „ , . , , , , „„„„ 

3527.  Are  there  two  or  three  houses? — I think  there  are  two  houses. 

3528.  In  the  aggregate  ?— The  representative  of  Fitzgibbon  is  one,  for  winch  lie  pays 
£15  a year.  The  representative  of  Sargent,  out  of  which  we  cannot  get  much  rent,  is  t e 
remnant  of  two  houses. 

3529.  Then  there  are  three  houses?— Yes.  x1 

3530.  Then  there  are  two  houses  in  Fisli-lane  ?— I think  that  is  the i name  of ’the  lane. 

3531.  Do  you  not  know  where  the  property  is  situate?— Ihe  reason  that  I am  not 

accurate  about  it  is,  that  I sent  my  clerk.  . 

3532.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  ? — Not  much,  indeed. 

3533.  State  all  you  do  know  about  it?— When  Fitzgibbon s hot  se  Jas  out  of  lease 
received  proposals.  There  was  a meeting  of  the  trustees  to  decree  as  to  the  rents, 
paid  £15  a year.  He  is  a good  and  solvent  tenant ; pays  regularly,  and  has  a lease. 

3534.  For  how  many  years  ?— I think  for  twenty-one  years. 
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Limerick.  3535.  Have  you  the  lease  with  you  ? — I did  not  bring  it.  I got  no  notification  to  bring 

— it.  I only  came  up  to-day  in  a great  hurry  from  Kilkee.  On  my  arrival  I had  merely  a 

S hurried  moment  to  get  together  papers,  otherwise  I would  have  been  much  better  instructed 
The  Blue  Coat  ScHbol.  and  prepared. 

John  Watson’  3536.  Have  you  not  a box  in  which  all  the  papers  belonging  to  this  charity  are  kept  and 

Mahony,  Esq'.  marked  ? — I have  them  all  in  a distinct  compartment. 

3537.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  ? — It  would  take  an  immense  time  to  bring  them  all. 

3538.  Did  you  ever  read  them  ? — I looked  a good  deal  over  almost  all  of  them. 

3539.  Have  you  any  schedule  of  them? — No;  .they  are  arranged  in  years. 

3540.  The  deed  of  1724  may  he  amongst  them? — I do  not  think  it  could  be.  I have 
searched  most  carefully  for  it  on  several  occasions,  and  I searched  to-day  again.  It  is  a well 
understood  fact  that  we  never  saw  that  deed ; my  father  was  agent  before  me,  and  he  never  . 
saw  it.  I often  heard  him  speaking  of  it. 

3541.  You  made  a return  of  the  deed  being  in  existence.  Read  the  second  column  of 
the  return  ? — “ By  deed  executed  by  Mrs.  Craven,  in  1724,  she  conveyed  to  trustees  therein 
named,  £40  a-year  and  some  house  property  in  Limerick  for  the  use  of  the  Charity  Blue 
School,  and  subsequently  confirmed  same  by  will.  The  Corporation  also  subscribed  £20 
a-year  to  said  school,  and  several  other  persons  subscribed  considerable  sums  towards  it.” 
— This  is  in  reference  to  the  deed  referred  to  in  the  copy  of  her  will,  I suppose. 

3542.  But  you  made  that  return.  That  is  your  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

3543  Was  it  not  written  under  your  direction  ? — Yesi 

3544.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  Town  Clerk  and  ascertain  whether  the  deed  of  1724  was 
amongst  the  Corporation  records,  or  search  wherever  the  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  kept  ? — It  never  struck  me.  I should  be  most  anxious  to  derive  any  information  on 
the  subject. 

3545  Are  there  two  houses  in  Fish-lane  ? — There  are  the  remains  of  two  houses. 

3516.  Chairman. — Could  you  suggest  any  thing  that  could  be  done  with  these  two 
houses  to  improve  the  property  ? — I could  not. 

3547.  Mr.  Hughes. — Could  they  he  repaired? — I do  not  think  they  would  be  worth 
repairing. 

3548.  Have  you  got  any  rental? — The  accounts  will  show  the  rental. 

3549.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  got  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  1854  ?— Yes  ; I 
have  the  accounts  consecutively  here. 

3550.  Mr.  Hughes.— From  1849  to  the  present? — Yes. 

3551.  Mr.  Stephens Do 'you  keep  a ledger? — Yes;  there  it  is.  The  ledger  contains 

several  other  accounts  unconnected  with  the  charity.  Here  are  the  accounts  of  the  school 
made  out  from  the  ledger. 

3552.  Have  you  got  the  first  account  ? — I think  I have.  I produce  the  account  for  the 
period  from  the  22nd  February,  1848,  to  the  22nd  February,  1849. 

3553.  I want  the  accounts  of  1852,  1853,  and  1854.  [The  witness  produces  the  three 
accounts.] 

3554.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  any  one  in  occupation  of  the  premises  described  in  that 
return  as  in  ruin  ? — They  were  occupied  by  a very  wretched  class  of  people  the  last  time 
I saw  them. 

3555.  Are  they  occupied  at  present?— -I  cannot  say. 

3556.  Mr.  Stephens. — He  has  not  seen  them  for  two  years  ? — About  a year  and  a-half. 

3557.  Mr.  Hughes. — Will  the  trustees  enclose  the  premises,  so  as  to  preserve  the  posses- 
sion of  them  ? — They  are  well  marked  out. 

3558.  If  they  are  in  the  possession  of  persons  not  paying  rents,  adverse  possession  will 
he  acquired  against  the  trustees  of  the  charity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  preserve 
the  possession.  If  they  are  vacant,  they  ought  to  be  enclosed.  If  not  vacant,  the  people 
not  paying  rent  ought  to  be  put  out. 

3559.  Mr.  Stephens. — I see  in  your  account  for  1854,  “ Repairs,  to  the  Dean,  £15”  ? — 
The  Dean  gave  me  receipts  for  them.  They  were  different  repairs.  I have  the  vouchers. 

3560.  For  what  place  ? — The  school. 

3561.  Mr.  Hughes. — Show  me  the  account  for  1850.  This  is  an  account  examined  26th 
February,  1849,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact  the  account  of  1848  ? — I produced  an  account  from 
the  22nd  February,  1849,  to  the  22nd  February,  1850. 

3562.  State  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  balance  on  that  account  is  ? — Tin's  account  is 
from  the  22nd  February,  1848,  to  the  22nd  February,  1849,  and  it  was  signed  the  26th  day 
of  February,  1849,  and  vouched  by  the  Dean  of  Limerick.  “ By  balance  due  to  agent  and 
carried  to  the  debit  of  next  account,  £26  13s.  2 cl.” 

3563.  What  is  the  next  account? — “ By  balance  due  to  agent,  per  account,  closed  and 
certified,  £26  13s.  2d.  By  balance  due  to  agent,  and  carried  to  the  debit  of  next  account, 
£21  11s.  10d”  The  next  account  is  from  February,  1850,  to  February,  1851.  Balance 
due  to  agent  and  carried  to  next  account,  £38  4s.  The  balances  were  all  against  the 
charity  in  my  favour,  due  to  me,  except  on  the  last  account,  when  an  arrear  of  interest  paid 
J>y  the  Chapter  came. in,  and  there  is  now  a balance  in  favour  of  the  charity  by  the  last 
account.  The  balance  now  due  for  the  charity  would  be  £40  6s.  So  the  charity  is  now 
in  a p'osition  to  do  Something.  Before  it  was,  generally  speaking,  in  debt.  The  great 
anxiety  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry  was  to  reduce  the  balance  if  possible.  The  last 
account  is  from  the  22nd  February,  1854,  to  the  22nd  February,  1855.  All  the  balances 
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were  against  the  charity,  till  this  account,  when  a large  amount  of  interest  clue  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  was  paid.  By  three  and  a-half  years’  interest  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter’s 
bond,  up  to  the  1st  March,  1855,  £38  15s.  3d. 

3564.  Dr.  Andrews. — “ To  Wrightson,  half  a-year’s  salary.”  What  is  that  for  ? — lie 
contracted  for  making  and  mending  the  shoes  of  the  Blue  School  boys.  He  was  the  verger 
of  the  cathedral,  and  is  also  a shoemaker.  It  was  thought  better  to  contract  tor  the  making 
and  mending  of  the  shoes  than  to  be  buying  them,  and  the  contract  was  entered  into 
with  him. 

3565.  Have  you  any  document  showing  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Blue  School  in  1849  ? 
You  will  know  in  this  way — from  the  number  of  suits  of  clothes  at  Christmas. 

3566.  Have  you  the  names  ? — It  was  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to  keep  a list  of 
the  boys. 

3567.  Who  told  him  the  Bue  boys  from  the  others? — I dare  say  he  knew  the  distinc- 
tion. The  Blue  boys  were  known  by  the  clothes. 

3568.  Mr.  Hughes. — Were  there  clothes  bought  in  1853  for  them? — I should  think  not. 

3569.  When  was  there  a boy  apprenticed  ? — The  last  boy  apprenticed  was  in  February, 
1852.  They  were  generally  apprenticed  to  respectable  tradesmen. 

3570.  There  were  neither  clothes  nor  apprentice  fees  in  1854.  In  the  year  1852  there 
was  a balance  in  favour  of  the  trustees  of  3s.  4 d.,  although  the  interest  was  not  paid  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  so  you  are  not  accurate  in  saying  the  balance  was  always  against  the 
charity  ? — The  trustees  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt ; and  I believe  the  great 
object  in  reducing  the  number  of  boys  was  to  reduce  the  balance  due.  I recollect  the 
present  Bishop  of  Derry  was  most  anxious  to  get  the  charity  out  of  debt.  I have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  having  a conversation  with  the  Dean,  when  he  was  very  anxious  to 
get  the  charity  out  of  debt. 

3571.  It  was  out  of  debt  then. 

8572.  Mr.  Stephens. — Am  1 to  take  it  as  a fact  that  at  the  end  of  1852  there  was  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  trustees? — There  was  £39  17s.  Id.  cleared  off  in  one  payment. 

3573.  Am  I to  take  it  as  a fact  that  at  the  end  of  1852  there  was  a balance  in  favor  of 
the  trustees? — I see  by  this  that  on  the  15th  of  December,  1852,  there  was  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  trustees ; by  the  other  accounts  the  balance  was  against  them. 

3574.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  your  own  account  ? — Yes ; the  account  is  audited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick  and  the  Dean. 

3575.  Dr.  Andrews. — I cannot  ascertain  from  the  ledger  what  has  been  paid  exactly  on 
account  of  any  one  trust,  or  what  is  the  exact  state  of  this  trust? — The  income  is 
Fitzgibbon’s  rent  and  the  interest  on  consols ; a sum  of  money  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; the  interest  is  payable  half-yearly. 

3576.  Is  that  under  the  Board  of  Bequests  ? — Under  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  for 
Ireland.  It  is  paid  every  half-year,  £10  14s. 

3577.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  the  rent  due  on  the  premises  this  year  ? — I think  three 
and  a-half  years’  rent,  if  I mistake  not.  The  book-keeper  told  me  in  the  office  ; he  will 
tell  you  exactly. 

3578.  Dr.  Andrews . — Have  you  any  book  in  winch  you  keep  an  account  as  to  the 
tenants  ? — I did  not  keep  a rental  exactly,  for  there  were  only  two  tenants  ; and  on  looking 
to  the  accounts  it  will  show  at  once  how  they  stood  as  to  their  payments.  There  is  now 
to  the  credit  of  the  charity  £40  6s.  ; that  is  the  account  up  to  the  last  moment. 

3579.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  return  quit-rent  paid.  For  what  premises  is  that  payable  ? — 
It  is  out  of  Fitzgibbon’s. 

3580.  Have  you  a receipt  for  it  ? — Yes,  I have  the  receipts  ; I have  not  got  them  here. 

3581.  You  were  under  the  impression  there  was  a mere  annuity  payable  out  of  some  of 
the  houses.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  an  annuity  or  not  reserved  by 
lease.  If  there  is  a quit-rent  payable,  the  presumption  arises  that  the  charity  are  the 
owners  in  fee  of  the  premises,  in  respect  of  which  they  pay  the  quit-rent. 

3582.  Dr.  Andrews Have  you  any  documents  or  title  deeds  amongst  your  papers  ?-•- 

I have  all  the  new  leases  executed. 

3583.  Any  old  leases  ? — No. 

3584.  Mr.  Stephens. — Any  old  papers  ? — 1 think  there  are  some  very  old  papers  amongst 
them  : I will  search,  and  any  old  papers  that  can  throw  light  upon  them  I;  will  bring.  The 
only  book  I could  see  touching  upon  the  subject  was  this  old  book  I have  handed  in.  It 
is  written  by  Dean  Crosbie.  It  contains  a history  of  almost  all  the  charities  connected 
with  Limerick. 

3585.  Did  Mr.  Bankes  succeed  Mr.  Hodge  as  master  ? — Mr.  Bankes  went  to  Dublin  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

3586.  Mr.  Hughes What  was  nature  of  the  repairs  done  in  1853  ?— The  school  wanted 

very  general  repair : the  roof  was  in  very  bad  order,  and  the  flooring  and  the  window 
frames.  It  wanted  very  general  repair,  indeed. 

3587.  It  is  so  still.  Did  you  make  this  charge  for  repairs  in  1853,  £15  ? — The  £15  for 
repairs  was  distributed  by  the  Dean. 

3588.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  money  was  expended  on  the  schoolhouse  ? — Yes. 

3589.  [Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Kirwan. — Not  the  entire.  There  was  something  due  to  the 
woman  for  cleaning  the  place.] 

3590.  There  were  sundries,  the  Dean  gave  me  a bundle  of  receipts. 

3591.  You  put  them  down  as  repairs? — The  Dean  took  the  trouble  of  doing  all  these 
things'  himself : he  brought  me  a bundle  of  receipts,  and  I took  them  as  for  repairs. 
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3592.  Dr.  Aifcm-ApKI  12.  1553,  there  is  £15;  March  the  20th  1854,  £T ; and 

March  the  20th,  in  the  same  year,  there  is  £7  ? — "V  es  ; but  as  to  that  ±7  you  will  fcncl 

Mnb'thwmmt—nS  on  the  credit  side  “ By  Contra  Or.,  to  the  Dean  for  repairs,  £7  credit  is  given  at  the 
The  Blue  Coat  School,  other  side.  t c j a1 

.John  Watson  3593.  Mr.  Hughes.— In  the  account  for  1850  from  February,  to  18ol,  I find  this  item— 

tMahony',  Esq.  to  cash  paid  John  Smith,  superannuated  schoolmaster,  for  an  outfit  and  passage  to  America. 

Was  there  a second  superannuated  schoolmaster? — This  man  went  to  America.  He  was 
nearly  blind.  . 

3594.  Was  there  a second  man  superannuated,  who  was  nearly  blind,  and  who  went  to 

America  ?— I do  not  recollect.  I recollect  perfectly  the  circumstance  of  Smith.  He  was 
a long  time  there ; he  got  ophthalmia ; was  near  losing  his  sight.  He  was  a regular 
drag  on  the  charity.  . • 

3595.  The  charity  is  debited  with  the  outfit  and  passage  to  America? — Yes,  £12.  It 

was  between  1850  and  1851.  It  was  a case  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry  felt  a great 
interest  in.  lie  said  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  harshness  to  throw  that  unfortunate 
man  upon  the  wide  world.  He  considered  the  thing,  and  he  thought  it  would  he  a benefit 
to  the  charity,  and  to  the  poor  unfortunate  man  himself,  to  give  him  money  to.  go  to 
America.  He  thought  he  would  be  consulting  the  interest  of  the  charity  by  getting  rid 
of  him,  though  a question  arose  at  the  time  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  charity,  the 
money  could  be  distributed  to  him.  . 

3596.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  your  opinion  it  came  within  the  terms  of  the  charity? — I do 
not  exactly  know  the  terms  of  the  charity. 

3597.  [Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Kirwan.— When  I stated  that  Smith  by  my  interference  had  been 
sent  to  America,  and  that  I contributed  to  his  outfit  and  passage,  I did  not  mean  to  say  the 
charity  had  given  nothing.  J here  was  a certain  sum  due  to  Smith  for  this  superannuation 
pension,  and  upon  consultation  w'ith  the  bishop,  we  came  to  the.  conclusion  that  as  this 
money  was  to  be  paid,  it  was  best  to  send  him  off  before  the  spring,  passed  over,  and  in 
order  to  get  him  out  at  the  proper  season,  I gave  the  man  myself  £5,  and  the  charity,  it 
seems  by  that  book,  contributed  also.  I went  down  and  took  his  passage  on  board,  and 
made  him  a present  of  some  old  clothes  when  going  off. 

3598.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a fact  that  £12  was  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  to  this 
man  for  his  outfit  and  passage? — Yes,  £12  were  given  to  him.  When  I became  trustee 
I found  him  in  the  receipt  of  £l2a-year,  a superannuation  pension,  hi  lieu  of  receiving 
this  he  got  one  £12,  part  of  which  was  due' to  him  under  the  old  arrangement  when 
I came.] 

3599.  Mr.  Hughes.— For  what  period  is  that  account  now  in  your  hand  ?— From 
February,  1853,  to  February,  1854. 

3601).  What  was  the  balance  due  to  you  on  that  account?— £l  1 IBs.  7 d. 

3601.  What  amount  did  the  Dean  and  Chapter  owe  to  the  charity  at  that  time  for 
interest — was  it  £22  ? — It  was  the  difference  between  that  and  £38. 

3602.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  owed  two  years’  interest,  £22.  The  balance  due  to  you  as 
agent  of  the  charity  was  £11  odd,  but  if  the  £22  due  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  been 
paid  you  would  then  have  had  £ll  to  the  credit  of  the  charity? — Yes;  I would  have 
owed  to  the  charity  £11. 

36"3.  In  1852  you  had  3s.  id.  to  the  credit  of  the  charity,  and  in  1853  there  would 
have  been  £11  to  the  credit  of  the  charity  if  the  interest  had  been  paid  up  ? — Yes. 

3604.  Dr.  Andrews.— How  long  was  Smith  schoolmaster  ?— A good  many  years— eight 
or  nine  years,  I think.  His  constitution  became  very  much  debilitated. 

3605.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  schoolmaster.  How  long  was  he  schoolmaster,  and 
when  did  he  cease  ? — I could  not  tell  you  without  looking  to  the  books.  I think  lie  was 
eight  or  nine  years  there.  I will  look  to  the  books  (witness  did  so).  I find  that  he  was 
not  schoolmaster  in  1850.  I see  Moorchead  was  schoolmaster.  On  the  4th  of  March  I 
find  this  entry,  “ l’aid  Mr.  Smyth  superannuation  allowance  £l.”  I see  again  February 
2nd,  1850,  and  January  5th,  1S50,  “Paid  to  John  Smith  superannuation  allowance  £l.” 
One  pound  a month  it  is. 

3606.  Was  it  continued  on  till  the  time  he  left  ? 

3607.  [Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Kirwan, — Smith  was  superannuated  when  I came.  With  respect 
to  the  debt  which  I believed  to  be  due  to  the  agent  I heard  that  at  the  office.  It  was  upon 
this  statement  I came  to  the  conclusion  with  the  bishop  that  it  was  better  not  to  clothe 
the  boys  for  some  time.  It  was  not  upon  an  examination  of  the  accounts. 

3608.  Mr.  Hughes. — There  was  a balance  in  favour  of  the  charity  ? — I was  not  aware 
of  that.] 

3609.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  accounts,  under  date  September,  1848,  of  £1,  superan- 
nuation allowance  paid  to  Smith. 

3610.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  schoolhouse  you  say  is  a very  old  building  ? — Yes. 

3611.  How  many  years  old? — About  eighty  years. 

3612.  This  report  says  : — “ There  is  a schoolhouse  built  in  1773,  out  of  the  annual  savings 
of  the  charity.  The  school  having  been  for  many  years  previously  discontinued.” 

36 1 3.  Secretary. — There  is  in  the  book  from  which  I read  about  this  charity  an  entry  of  a 
resolution,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1772,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  a schoolhouse  should  if  possible  be  erected  as  the  Blue  School,  and  that 
the  money  due  to  the  charity  should  he  applied  to  its  building. 

3614.  Mr.  Stephens — Myreason  for  asking  the  question  relative  to  the  house  was,  because 
the  Dean  said  the  Dean  and  Chapter  thought  the  schoolhouse  was  their  property. 
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Mr.  Ralph  Nash  sworn  and  examined.  Limerick. 

3615.  Chairman. — Wliat  situation  do  you  hold  ?— • I am  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Mahony.  ' 

3616.  Do  you  know  the  premises  in  Ash-lane,  belonging  to  the  charity? — I do.  The  Blue  Coat  School. 

3617.  When  did  you  see  them  last  ? — I pass  them  nearly  every  day  up  through  the  Mr.  Ralph  Nash, 
old  town. 

361 8.  In  what  state  are  they  ? — The  man  that  has  them  at  pi'esent  laid  out  a large  sum 
of  money  on  them.  They  were  originally  premises  that  W.  H.  Hall  used  to  pay  us  for,  . he 
was  the  agent. 

3619-  Dr.  Andrews. — What  did  he  do  with  them? — He  surrendered  them,  seeing  them 
getting  into  a state  of  dilapidation. 

3620.  To  whom  were  they  surrendered? — To  the  trustees ; and  there  was  a meeting  of 
the  trustees  called  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  accept  the  surrender,  and  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would.  They  then  set  them  to  a man  named  Fitzgibbon,  who 
proposed  for  them,  and  a lease  was  executed  to  him  at  £15  a year. 

3621.  Chairman — I am  speaking  of  Fish-lane? — The  one  that  Sargent  held.  Mr. 

Mahony  does  not  know  the  premises  as  well  as  I do. 

3622.  Where  are  the  ruined  houses? — The  houses  in  Fish-lane,  or  near  it,  are  what  I 

was  telling  you  about.  , 

3623.  Where  is  Sexton's  house  ? — It  is  near  Creagh-lane.  That  was  a mistake  about 
Fish-lane. 

3624.  Have  you  seen  the  premises  in  Creagh-lane  lately  ? — Yes. 

3625.  What  state  are  they  in  ? — In  a very  bad  state  I think ; and  more  than  that,  from 
the  situation  of  the  premises,  I do  not  think  that  by  getting  them  up  they  would  return 
any  thing  near  what  the  repairs  would  be. 

3626.  Is  there  any  one  living  in  them  now  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

3627.  Do  they  pay  any  rent  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  pay  rent  now.  I am  not 
aware,  indeed. 

3628.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  person  living  in  it? — A person  named  Meehan.  I 
applied  to  him  some  time  ago  for  rent,  and  he  objected  to  pay  rent.  It  seems  there  was 
an  old  deed  by  Mrs.  Sargent,  or  the  predecessors  of  that  lady,  and  he  said  that  under 
that  old  deed  he  did  not  conceive  he  was  liable  to  the  trustees. 

3629.  Mr.  Stephens — Did  you  see  that  old  deed? — I did. 

3630.  Who  has  that  deed  ? — It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  predecessors  of  a man  named 
Sargent,  he  lives  in  Denmark-street. 

3631.  How  long  did  they  pay  you  rent  ?— To  the  1st  of  March,  1851. 

3632.  For  how  long  ? — About  eighteen  years  I should  think. 

3633.  Down  to  1851  ? — Yes. 

3634.  Then  they  refused  ?— Yes. 

3635.  And  have  refused  since? — Yes  ; I made  application  for  the  rent  myself,  although 
Sargent  told  me  we  wore  not  entitled  to  receive  any  rent  from  him. 

3636.  What  was  the  amount  of  rent  you  received  yearly  down  to  1851  ? £9  4s.  7 d 

each  gale — £20  Irish. 

3637.  Dr.  Andrews. — Did  you  report  to  any  person  that  they  refused  to  pay  you  rent  ? 

3638.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  Mahony. 

3639-  That  they  distinctly  denied  their  liability  to  pay  rent  ? — Yes. 

3640.  Did  they  pay  none  since? — INone  since  *1851. 

3641.  They  paid  rent  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ? — Long  pi-evious. 

3642.  Do  you  know  the  place  called  English  town  ? — Those  are  the  premises  I am 
speaking  of. 

3643.  In  Creagh-lane  ? — Yes. 

3644.  What  extent  of  ground  is  there  ?— Twenty-live  feet  probably  in  front.  There  is 
a very  great  rere. 

3645.  Mr.  Hughes.— There  are  three  houses  ? — I will  tell  you  how  that  is,  it  is  only  the 
one  house.  In  this  one  house  there  are  two  shops,  and  these  may  be  considered  two 
separate  houses. 

3646.  Is  that  entry  in  the  books  which  I have  marked  with  a pencil — is  that  your 
writing? — No;  that  is  the  late  Alexander  Mahony’s  writing.  “Three,  however,  in 
English  town,  held  by  the  representatives  of  Sexton,  now  Francis  Arthur,  Esq.,  which 
yield  £20  a-year.”  That  is  the  one  you  examined  me  about.  That  is  held  now  by  Fitz- 
gibbon. I was  at  the  Excise  the  other  day  paying  quit-rent,  and  the  collector  wanted  to 
know  whether  this  place  paid  quit-rent.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  said  there  was  only  one  house. 

It  seems  the  collector  of  Excise  cannot  find  out  the  actual  boundary  of  those  premises. 

364 1.  Chairman. — Read  the  next  entry? — “One  house  in  Mary-street,  corner  of 
Creagh-lane,  Sargent.” 

3648.  That  is  now  in  two  houses? — There  are  two  shops. 

3649.  How  many  persons  are  there  living  in  those  houses  ? — There  may  be  ten  or 
twelve  families. 

3650.  I am  speaking  of  Sargent's  houses,  are  these  houses  in  ruins? — Yes. 

3651.  [ Secretary . — In  the  minute  book  of  the  charity,  under  date  December  6,  1820,  one 
of  the  resolutions  is,  “ and  to  inquire  about  a house  in  Smithfield,  the  White  Hart,  left  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Moore,  and  let,  in  1807,  for  £17  per  annum.”] 

3652.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  of  any  such  house  ? — No,  Sir. 

Z 
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John  Watson  Mahony,  Esq.,  farther  examined. 

<uvrt  Mr  Stephens When  Mr.  Nash  reported  in  1861  that  the  tenants  refused  to  pay 

vent  wkt  did  riu  do?— I think  I said  we  should  take  legal  proceedings  to  get  possession. 
365L  To  whom  ? I mentioned  to  Mr.  Nash  that  I thought  I should  he  obliged  to  do 

S°3655mi  waSloknow  what  you  did,  and  not  what  you  said  ?— I did  not  do  any  thing;' 
3656  Did  you  report  it  to  the  trustees  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

3657.  rMr.  Ralph  Nash. — I think  he  did.]  x . . . T m 

3658.  When  the  trustees  would  say  why  is  this  not  paid  or  that  not  paid,  i would 

mention  the  reason  why.  . . , t 

3659  You  have  no  remembrance  of  having  reported  it.  Then,  m point  of  fact,  although 
these  tenants  paid  rent  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  immediately  anterior  to  1851,  you 
made  no  report  to  the  trustees,  when  they  refused  to  pay  their  rent,  and  disclaimed  then- 
landlord’s  title  ; nor  did  you  do  anything,  except  to  have  a verbal  conversation  with  Nash 
—I  made  frequent  applications  to  Mr.  David  Fitzgerald,  the  agent  of  Sargent,  for  payment, 
and  I wrote  several  letters  to  the  old  lady  at  Glynn.  I thought  it  better  to  get  the  rent 
if  I could,  than  go  to  law  for  premises  not  worth  it.  I thought  it  could  be  better  done  m 
that  way  ’without  resorting  to  legal  proceedings.  . _ AT  , . 

3660.  In  point  of  fact  you  did  nothing  about  it  during  the  last  five  years  ?— Nothing  has 

been  done.  , 0 ,T 

3661.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  trustees  m writing  r — JNo. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Blue  Coat  School  see  page  217.J 
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3662.  Secretary.— Tlie  first'  information  about  this  school fa  WhfeS  fa  fte  <rf 


the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  “Of  the  means  adopted  by  them,  and  in  progress 
for  the  recovery  of  property  withheld  from  charitable  objects  m Ireland,  and  the  lesnlt  ol 
such  proceedings  for  ten  years  past.”  This  , return  is  dated  1824 ; and  at  page  .86  it 
SSsW.  ~ ^residue 


amTgot  Eto  the  hands  of  persons  residing  in  London.  The 

to  interfere  as  to  this,  and,  under  the  advice  of  their  counsel,  had  a Wl  filed  m the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  England,  for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  which  suit  is  going  on,  and  is 
expected  to  terminate  successfully.”  The  next  information  is  contained  m the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundatooii  Schools, 
made  in  1835,  page  548  “ Limerick  City— An  annual  income  of  £600  for  . poor  schools, 

granted  by  Mr  Leamy  under  a will.  He  bequeathed  £12,000  for  this  purpose,’  The 
Report  refers  to  the  authority  I have  already  mentioned.  . , .[  .1  > 

• 3663.'  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  Commissioners i of  Charitable  Donations 

aiid  Bequests,  made  in  1847,  page  21,  in  a list  of  bills  of  costs  of  the  solicitor  of  fte.Bowd, 
there  is  an  item  mentioned  relative  to  Leamy’s  School— £20  14s.  5J d,  taxed  oil  2s.  3d. 
In  reply  to  a circular  addressed  to  the  master  and  trustees  with  regard  to  this  endow'ment, 
an  extract  from  thewill-of  William  Leamy  has  been  given,  and  also  a scheme  settled  by  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  under  which  the  court  has  been  managed.  I read  the  extract 
from  the  will  as  follows :— "AH  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  and  effects.whatsoevei 
I o-ive  to  my  executors,  hereinafter  to  be  named,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland— principally  those  m and  about  Limerick 
city— or  as  they,  my  executors,  in  their  better  judgment  shall  deem  meet  and  fit  to  give 
this  bequest  the  most  extensive  efficacy.”  [The  return  of  the  principal  master  is  read.] 
No  return  has  been  received  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  I read  the  following  lettei,  which 
has  been  received  from  Francis  Kearney : — , . 

“43,  Catherine-street,  Limerick, 

“ September  1,  1855. 

“Sir— I have  been  requested  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  ‘the  Commissioners 
for  Inquiring  into  the  Endowment,  &c.,  of  Schools  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land’ certain  circumstances  connected  with,  an  institution  in  Limerick  called  the  Leamy 
Free  School,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a very  numerous  and  intelligent  class  ot  persons  m 
Limerick,  demand  the  special  notice  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiry. 

“ This  institution  was  endowed  under  the  will  of  a gentleman  named  William  Leamy,  who 
directed  that  the  residue  of  his  property  (after  certain  specific  bequests)  should  be  applied 
towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a free  school  for  the  education  ot  poor  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  principally  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Limerick,  of  which  place  the  testator 
had  been  a native.  , , Ci., 

“The  residue  applicable  to  this  purpose  amounted  to  about  £14,000  ; and  about  fifteen 
years  since  certain  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  instance  ot  Mr. 
Leamy’s  executors,  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
this  fund,  and,  under  a reference  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  scheme  for  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  the  school  as  it  has  been  since  conducted  (with  some  modifi- 
cations), was  settled  by  the  Master,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Chancellor. 

“ By  this  scheme  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  governors  or  managers, 
with  power  to  them  to  supply  vacancies  in  their  body;  and  a certain  system  of  education 
was  directed,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  practically  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  ot-tfie 
foundation  all  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
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. “The  managers  of  the  school  are,  I understand,  now  exclusively  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ; the  teachers  are  of  the  same  religion ; and  the  object  of  the  founder  has  been  ■wholly 
defeated  by  the  illiberal  and  sectarian  spirit  in  which  the  scheme  was  devised,  and  has  been 
since  conducted. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  testator’s  family  had  been  all  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  I am  not  aware  that  any  evidence  was  given  before  the  Master  in  the  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings to  show  that  the  testator  himself  was  of  a different  religion. 

“ I have,  therefore,  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  their 
procuring  from  the  managers  of  ‘The  Leamy  Free  School’  a copy  of  the  scheme  approved 
of  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  which  the  institution  is  now  being  conducted  ; and 
also  of  any  by-laws  relating  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  or  the  system  of  education  adopted, 
and  of  any  instructions  or  orders  given  to  the  masters  or  mistresses  hi  reference  thereto ; 
the  names  and  religious  persuasions  of  the  governors  or  managers,  and  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses ; the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  the  particulars  of  the  annual  cost  of 
management  and  maintenance,  with  a statement  of  the  annual  income  of  the  institution, 
and  out  of  what  securities  the  same  is  derived. 


■ “I  have  no  doubt  but  if  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  failure  of  this  establish- 
ment for  general  educational  purposes  be  brought  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  notice 
of  the  Attorney-General,  he  will  take  measures  to  have  such  an  alteration  made  in  the 
scheme  as  will  secure  to  the  poor  of  Limerick  the  great  advantages  intended  for  them  by  the 
benevolent  founder  of  the  charity. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  your  very  obedient, 

“ Francis  Kearney. 


“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary.” 


Limerick. 

The  Leamy  School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


[Francis  Kearney  is  called,  but  does  not  appear.] 

3664.  Chairman. — Has  any  one  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners 
respecting  this  school  ? 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  examined.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 

3665.  I have  been  very  recently  appointed  a trustee  of  the  Leamy  School.  The  only  thing  Limenck- 
I have  been  concerned  in  up  to  the  present  is  in  relation  to  a sum  of  money  in  the  English 
funds.  I will  show  you  a letter  which  I received  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  this  fund. 

The  Government  claim  a large  sum  for  legacy  duty ; and  the  letter  suggests,  that  if  you 
were  to  notice  the  matter  the  duty  might  be  remitted,  which  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
the  school. 

[The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

Leamy  School. 

“12,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 

“August  31,  1855. 

“My  Lord, — As  the  Commissioners  will,  I presume,  enter  upon  their  inquiry  to-morrow 
into  the  affairs  of  the  above  school,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  call  their 
special  attention  to  the  question  of  legacy  duty  claimed  by  Government  in  this  case, 
amounting  to,  at  least,  £1,500,  and  to  the  obvious  benefit  which  would  arise  to  the  school 
by  its  remission.  And  I would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship,  and  the  other 
governors,  the  advantage  which  might  possibly  be  gained  by  some  special  notice  being 
taken  of  the  matter  on  the  Commissioners’  report,  especially  if  there  should  be  occasion 
hereafter  to  memorialize  the  Treasury  on  the  subject. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ Horatio  Dain. 

“ To  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Limerick.” 


Mr.  Joseph  Hosford  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Joseph  HosforJ. 

3666.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  master  at  the  Leamy  School. 

3667.  When  were  you  appointed? — I was  appointed  in  1846. 

3668.  By  whom  ? — By  the  trustees ; it  was  at  the  time  the  school  was  opened. 

3669.  How  many  pupils  have,  you  at  present  ? — I have,  at  present,  144  males  and 
females. 

3670.  What  assistance  have  you? — I have  one  assistant  master,  and  the  mistress  has  her 
own  school.  The  only  thing  I have  to  do  with  her  is,  to  take  a return  of  her  scholars. 

3671.  Are  the  boys  of  different  denominations  ? — Every  class. 

3672.  Without  religious  distinction? — Yes,  my  lord;  we  have  had  Presbyterians,  Dis- 
senters, Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

3673.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I learn  from  the  returns  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  number  of  free  pupils  in  the  year  1852,  was  203  ?— It  was,  Sir. 

3674.  In  1853,  the  number  was  171 ; in  1854,  the  number  was  145  ; how  do  you  account 
for  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils;  to  what  circumstance  do  you  ascribe  it? — 

To  many ; we  have  had  great  opposition ; there  was  a Monks’  school  got  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  rere  of  our  school,  and  that  took  away  a great  many  from  us. 

’ 3675.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Monks’  school ; is  the  same  kind  of  instruction  given  in 
it  ? — I cannot  say  what  education  is  given  there ; I never  was  there. 

3676.  What  class  of  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  Leamy’s  school  by  the  Monks’  school  ? 
r— Some  of  our  best  boys  were  taken  away. 
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3677.  To  what  religious,  denomination  did  they  belong  ?— They  were  Neman  Catholics. 
3678  All  Roman  Catholics? — Certainly,  all  that  went  from. us  to  the  Monks  school 

were  Roman  Catholics,  but  I lost  Protestant  children  also.  T.  ,,, 

3679-  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  the  removal  of  the  1 rotestant  children  . I have  had 
children  that  were  on  the  Protestant  orphan  list,  and  they  have  been  taken  away  and  sent 
to  the  model  school ; I had  only  a few  of  them. 

3680.  How  many  •?— I cannot  immediately  say  now. 

3681  About  how  many  ? — I suppose,  from  time  to  time,  I had  four  or  five ; lor  instance, 

I had  two  orphan  children  of  the  Atkins,  and  their  mother  was  about  to  leave  ; they  were 
on  the  orphan  list ; she  gave  them  up  to  me ; they  were  with  a relative  of  her  s,  and  when 
it  was  known  they  were  with  me,  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  choir  school ; they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  stay  with  me,  because  they  were  in  the  choir,  the  Blue  School ; 1 believe 
she  was  an  aunt,  that  they  were  left  under  her  protection  ; she  objected  to  let  them  go 
until  she  would  acquaint  their  mother  ; however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  with  me, 
and  I heard  they  went  to  the  Blue  School. 

36S2  How  many  Homan  Catholic  scholars  do  you  think  were  withdrawn  from  Leamy  s 
school,  and  transferred  to  the  Monks’  school  ? — I could  not  exactly  say ; I do  not  say  they 
were  all  transferred  to  the  Monks’  school,  but  they  left  us  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy. 

3683.  How  many?— I cannot  say.  , » 

3684.  Could  you  refer  to  any  other  cause  to  account  for  the  diminution  m the  numbei  oi 

the  scholars? Some  went  to  America ; many  left  the  town ; some  went  to  Dublin,  some 

to  Cork ; many  went  to  America,  and  some  enlisted  of  late.  . 

3685.  Under  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  scheme  just  read,  it  appears  the  pupils  are  required 

to  receive  daily  instruction  in  Leamy’s  school,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment;  is  that  regulation  enforced ? — It  is.  , 

3686.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils  being  separated  ?— I<  or  that  Hour. 

3687.  During  which  the  Protestants  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  one  room,  while  the 
ltoman  Catholic  pupils  read  a volume  of  Scripture  lessons  ?— Perfectly  correct. 

3688.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  adherence  to  that  regulation  has  diminished  the 

number  of  pupils?— No,  I cannot  say  it  has.  , . , . . A . 

3689.  Have  you  heard  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  enforcement  of  that 
regulation? — I understand — indeed  I was  told  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  that  he 
did  not  consider  religious  instruction  reading  the  Scriptures,  unless  they  were  taught  their 
catechism ; I do  not  see  any  thing  by  which  I was  authorized  to  teach  it,  or  get  it  taught ; 
he  told  me  he  did  not  consider  religious  instruction  reading  the  Scriptures. 

3690.  Who  hears  the  Protestant  children  read  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?— I do,  every 

day  except  Saturday.  . . _ T i ™ n 

3691.  Do  you  read  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

without  note  or  comment  ? — Precisely  so.  . _ 

3692  Who  hears  the  Roman  Catholic  children  read  the  Scripture  lessons  out  ot  the 
National  school  book  ?— The  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  he  is  every  day  employed  in  the 

school.  , , . . . , 

3693.  What  is  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  receiving  instruction  at  present 

in  the  school  ? I cannot  tell ; but  I know  we  had  thirty-three  to-day,  that  is  in  the  male 

school,  and  1 think  about  sixteen,  it  might  be,  in  the  female  school.  _ 

3691.  In  all  about  fifty  Roman  Catholics  out  of  145  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is  not  more ; 
we  had  a greater  number  at  one  time.  . Y 

3695.  You  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  reading  the  Scripture  lessons.  Is  this 
done  under  the  direction  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  attends  there  for  that 
purpose?— The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  never  attended  only  two  or  three  times;  it 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  teacher  employed  in  the  establishment. 

3696.  He  is  one  of  the  masters? — He  is  the  second  master. 

3697.  When  was  he  appointed? — I think  in  1849  ; I believe  February,  1849. 

3698.  Has  there  been  always  a Roman  Catholic  master?— Not  until  that  time. 

3699-  But  there  has  been  ever  since? — Oh,  ever  since. 

3700.  Is  there  a Roman  Catholic  mistress  ? — No. 

3701.  What  is  the  course  of  education  in  Leamy’s  school  ? — That  laid  down  mthe  scheme 

of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  . • , 

3702.  How  do  you  interpret  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  states  that  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  English  language  ?— I should  think  English  grammar. 

3703.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  teach  English  grammar? — Tasks  every  day,  and 

then  parsing  when  they  are  fit.  . ...  . ’ _T 

3704.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  practising  them  in  writing  English  from  dictation  ! — lNo. 

3705.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  be  a judicious  mode  of  teaching  the  English  language? 

Though  I was  instructed  so  myself,  when  I was  under  instruction,  I did  not  follow  it  up 

in  that  school.  ...  „ , , . . 

3706.  Are  you  aware  that  writing  from  dictation  is  one  of  the  tests  employed  in  ascer- 

taining the  fitness  of  candidates  for  public  employment  at  present  ?— I cannot  say  I ever 
heard  that.  , . ,. 

3707.  How  do  you  teach  spelling? — We  make  them  spell  their  lessons  ; after  reading 

they  shut  their  books  and  spell ; we  exercise  them  in  that  way.  ' , 

37 OS.  Are  they  taught  geography  ? — They  are  ; it  appears  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not 
require  it ; to  children  capable  of  it,  we  give  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  other  branches.- 
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3709.  State  what  other  branches? — Mensuration  ancl  geometry. 

3710.  How  many  of  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  mensuration  and  geometry  ? — Not 
many ; they  are  not  inclined  to  stay  long ; their  parents  cannot  afford  them  not  to  go  to 
employment. 

3711.  But  would  not  instruction  in  mensuration  qualify  them  for  employments  which 
would  be  remunerative? — When  we  find  those  children  that  are  inclined  to  learn  it;  for 
instance,  there  is  a builder  in  town ; we  have  his  boy,  and  we  taught  him ; he  was  one  of 
the  last  we  had  at  mensuration  and  algebra ; we  have  not  him  now,  for  he  is  employed 
with  his  father ; but  when  he  is  out  of  employment  he  comes  to  us  again. 

3712.  If  there  was  a demand  for  mensuration,  you  would  teach  it  in  the  school? — Certainly. 

3713.  How  is  the  school  supplied  with  books?— The  trustees  find  them. 

3714.  And  maps?— Yes. 

3715.  Is  it  adequately  supplied  ? — Yes,  we  have  a map  of  the  world,  and  a map  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

3716.  Are  these  large  maps? — They  are  from  the  National  Board;  we  have  eight  in 

each  school.  . . 

3717.  When  you  consider  that  there  is  a want  of  books,  or  any  other  school  requisite, 
you  make  application  to  the  governors  ? — Just  so. 

3718.  How  often  do  the  governors  meet  to  consider  applications  of  this  kind,  and  look 
after  the  general  management  of  the  school  ? — They  meet  as  often  as  is  required. . 

3719.  As  often  as  they  are  summoned  ? — Yes  ; sometimes  very  often,  and  sometimes  not 
so  often ; they  were  out  of  town  and  only  very  few  here,  and  for  the  last  half  year  we  have 
not  had  many  meetings. 

3720.  Do  the  governors  inspect  the  school? — They  do. 

3721.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection  which  they  hold? — They  see  the  children’s 
improvement,  but  I never  had  a general  examination. 

3722.  Have  they  never  regularly  examined  ? — Never;  whatwe  call  a general  examination, 
but  they  have  listened  to  them,  and  have  called  for  that  purpose,  and  examined  them  in 
that  way. 

3723.  Have  they  examined  the  children  also,  frequently  and  in  different  subjects? — Yes. 

3724.  Tested  their  progress  in  English,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? — Yes. 

3725.  Are  the  Protestant  children  catechized? — They  are. 

3726.  By  whom  ? — Archdeacon  Maunsell,  and  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Maunsell ; 
but  by  no  one  else  that  I know  of. 

3727.  Where  are  they  catechized? — In  the  school. 

3728.  Is  there  a regular  time  set  apart  for  the  catechizing  of  them?— From  two 
until  three. 

3729.  When? — Every  day  we  have  the  Scripture  lessons  going  on;  every  day  from  two 
until  three,  and  when  the  archdeacon  drops  in  at  that  hour,  he  takes  them  up,  or  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Maunsell  takes  them  up  at  that  hour ; for  instance,  last  Friday  he  was  with  us. 
I had  the  pupils  up  reading  Scripture,  and  then  he  took  them  in  hands. 

3730.  Does  Mr.  Maunsel  attend  weekly  ? — The  archdeacon  used  to  come  four  or  five, 
times  a-weelc,  when  he  was  able  to  walk  out;  they  do  not  come  weekly  now;  they  may 
come  two  or  three  times  a-week ; they  do  not  do  it  regularly. 

3731.  On  an  average  how  often  ? — I could  not  say. 

3732.  On  an  average  once  a-week? — I know  the  archdeacon  came  more  than  once 
a-week,  when  he  was  able  to  come ; for  he  often  came  five  days  in  the  week. 

3733.  Can  you  state  how  often,  on  an  average,  the  children  are  catechized? — I could 
not.  I really  was  forgetting  Mr.  De  Burgh,  when  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peacock,  he  used 
to  come  every  week  regularly,  on  a fixed  day,  and  the  Rev.  Augustus  Maunsell  two  days 
in  the  week  ; one  used  to  come  one  day  and  the  other  on  another  day. 

3734.  Were  they  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situate  ? — Yes. 

3735.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  rules  relative  to  the  admission  of  boys? — No, 
I cannot  say ; there  are  some  printed  forms  that  the  children  should  be  inspected,  lest 
they  should  have  any  complaint — any  thing  that  would  be  infectious  to  other  children  ; 
and  if  they  were  children  of  good  conduct  that  had  not  run  away  from  other  schools. 

3736.  Is  the  question  relative  to  the  admission  of  each  pupil  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Governors? — I.  cannot  say  it  is. 

3737.  Then  who  determines  upon  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  be  admitted  ?— If  the 
parents  of  the  child  come  to  me  I inspect  it ; and  if  it  has  no  complaint  to  render  it  unfit 
for  assembling  with  the  other  children,  I receive  the  child. 

3738.  Have  any  general  orders  been  given  to  you  or  to  the  trustees  relative  to  the 
admission  of  pupils  ? — No. 

3739.  A discretionary  power  is  left  in  your  hands  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
pupils  ? — It  would  appear  so ; I got  no  instructions  with  regard  to  any  thing  else.  There 
was  a printed  form;  the  trustees  gave  me  no  more,  and  I took  the  children  as  they  were 
recommended;  sometimes  they  would  be  recommended  by  a gentleman  or  shopkeeper; 
these  that  were  not  recommended,  but  not  unfit,  I took. 

3740.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  discipline  resorted  to  in  the  school? — There  is  no 
corporal  punishment. 

3741.  What  other  kind  of  punishment  is  made  use  of? — Only  a pandy  now  and  again; 
or  I put  them  in  the  corner. 

3742.  Have  the  children  a play-ground? — They  have  not. 

3743.  What  are  the  school-hours?— From  ten  till  three. 


Limerick. 

The  Leamy  School. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hosford. 
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•Limerick.  3744.  Would  it  not  be  expedient  to  allow  the  children  an  interval  of  recreation  ?— rWe 

— — • have  not  a place  they  could  play  . in.  , _ ,, 

The  Learny  School.  3745.  d0  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  you  had  a play-ground,  to  give  them  an 
Mr.  Joseph  Hosford.  Jn£grvai  of  recreation? — I do  not  doubt  but  it  might.  . ,,  9 

3746.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  render  them  capable  of  learning  them  lessons  better  r— 

They  run  about  in  the  streets  a good  deal  before  they  come,  and  after  they  go  away : I would 
think. that  play  enough;  but  we  have  no  play-ground.  _ 

3747.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  children. regular?. — No ; very  irregular. 

3748.  To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  that? — I think  it  is  their  poverty.  > 

- 3749.  How  does  that  cause  irregularity  of  attendance ?— Because  when  a poor  child  is 
hungry  he  would  not  like  to  be  feeding  on  learning;  he  would  rather  be  running  about 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  Though  our  school  opens  at  ten  0 clock  I cannot  have  them  in  at 
eleven  o’clock;  for,  the  poor  children,  some  of  them  are  not  fed.  I would  not  like  to  go 
to  school  myself  on  a hungry  belly,  if  I were  a lad.  . . , ., . . orirl 

3750.  That,  you  think,  is  the  principal  cause  of  irregularity  ? — Indeed,  I think  it  is , and, 

again,  when  they  pay  nothing  they  do  not  value  the  learning. 

3751.  Do  you  think  there  would  bo  a greater  anxiety  to  attend  if  the  children  paid 
' \d.  or  Yd.  a-week?— I found  some  that  if  it  was  a farthing  a-week  they  would  not  pay  it. 

3752.  Then  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing  regular  attendance  !—  llie  best 

way  would  be  to  name  a price  quarterly,  but  never  to  ask  it ; fori  could  give  .you  an 
instance  of  it  that  they  would  not  have  it  to  say  they  were  going  to  a charity  school,  that 
they  were  paying.  But  never  ask  it,  and  you  will  have  a full  school  then.  , . - 

3753.  Is  there  any  library  connected  with  the  school?— None ; our  funds  would  not 

support  it.  We  have  no  surplus  funds.  . , • , , . . i-,.. 

• 3754.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  in  lite 
of  the  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  that  school?— There  are  different  establishments 
in  town  that  they  are  employed  in:  for  instance,  there  is  one  in  Mr.  M Mahon  s office,  a 

^37 55.  Mention  any  others  holding  employments  in  this  city  ?— There  are  several  of  them 

in  Mr.  Russell’s  employment,  in  his  dock-yard,  apprenticed,  I believe,  there.  _ 

3756.  Do  employers  show  a preference  for  young  persons  educated  111  this  school  r—1 

cannot  say ; I recommended  one  or  two  to  Mr.  Russell;  and  I do  not  know  whether  they 
■ are  employed  now  by  him  or  not.  . , , ■ „ V-  v x-„ 

3757.  Are  merchants  or  traders  in  Limerick  in  the  habit  of  making  application  to > >ou 
to  recommend  to  them  intelligent  and  well-educated  pupils,  to  hold  situations  in  then- 
offices  or  shops?— No-;  I do  not  recollect  any.  There  is  one  teaching  a ragged .school 
now  that  was  instructed  by  me— Jacob’s  Ragged  School.  When  he  left  us  he  learned 

• classics ; but  I taught  him  geography,  grammar,  and  book-keeping.  And  two- 01  thiee 
other  men  that  taught  in  the  hedge-schools  111  the  country;  when  they  would  bieak  up  the 
the  school,  they  would  come  in  in  the  winter;  in  spring  they  would  go  off  again,  and  come 

’ to  11s  in  the  winter  following,  and  they  are  now  somewhere  conducting  schools. 

3758.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  present  has  any  observations  to  address  to 
us,; respecting  this  Leamy  School. 


Erasmus  Smith's 
School  Estates — 
continued. 


Mr.  Richard  Burke. 


The  Southern  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools— 

(in  continuation). 

3759.  Secretary.—  Mr.  Kearney,  the  agent  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  Estate  is  not 
in  attendance,  but  his  clerk  is  present,  and  produces  some  of  the  books;  but  he  does  not 
furnish  a complete  account. 

Mr.  Richard  Burke  sworn  and  examined.’ 

3760.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Clerk  to  Mr.  Kearney,  the  agent  of 

the  Erasmus  Smith  School  property.  , . x . . 

3761.  Mr.  Hughes. — Look  at  that  document,  and  state  to  the  Commissioners  what,  it  is ! 

. it  is  a yearly  rental,  with  an  account  current  referring  to  it. 

3762.  For  what  period?— For  the  year  1852,  but  I have  money  included  in  it  received 

in  the  year  1853.  _ . , ... 

3763.  When  was  that  account  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  s School  l— 

The  22nd  of  April,  1853 ; that  is  the  date  I have  before  me.  , 

3764.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  at  the  rental  of  the  Limerick  estate?— I have  it 
before  hie. 

3765.  State  what  the  rental  of  the  Limerick  estate  is  ? — £3,845  13s.  Id. 

3766.  State  the  arrears  on  the  estates  between  March  and  May,  1852  ? — £924  5s.  3 \d. 
on  the  Limerick  estate. 

3767.  Tile  rent  and  arrears? — £4,769  18s.  10^7. 

; 3768.  State  from  the  credit  side  of  that  account  the  amount  of  letters  of  credit  trans- 

mitted, from  March,  1852,  to  March,  1853,  to  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School?— 
I think  it' is  £4,200.  . . ,,  , oil 

•3769.  You  will  find  that  item  states  the  letters  of  credit  transmitted  from  the  J3tn 
March,  1852,  to  the  13th  March,  1853,  to  the  credit  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  to  be 
£4,200.  State  from  that  credit  side  the  amount  of  the  abatement  allowed  to  the  tenant, 
from  the  year  ending  1852?— £684  10s.  3 \d.  temporary  abatement  allowed  to  tenants. 
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3770.  Allowances  to  the  tenants.  You  will  find  a column  on  schedule  of  arrears  at  the  , 
end  of  the  balance  sheet ; schedule  of  arrears  remitted,  £2,200  ?■ — £2,297  6s. 

3771.  Read  at  the  foot  of  that  account  the, item  “ £2,297  6s.  \\cl.  remitted  by  order  of 
the  12th  April,  1854  ; see  Mr.  Thorpe’s  letter  of  the  13th  April,  “1854.”  Is  not  that  the 
account  of  1853  ? — These  items  were  debited  all  along,  and  we  had  no  order  to  remit 
them  ; and  they  were  kept  on  the  books  till  we  got  authority  to  strike  them  off. 

3772.  I find  the  Hon.  W.  O’Grady’s  arrears,  £896  9s.  3d. ; Mrs.  Anne  Cootes’  arrears, 
£530  12s.  9 %d.\  other  arrears,  £639  Is.  3 %d. ; Thomas  Buckley,  £7  17s.  6d.  arrears; 
Patrick  O’Brien,  sen.,  £177  10s.  3d. ; and  Patrick  Madden,  £6  19s.  9 id. ; making  together 
£2,297  6s.  1 \d.  remitted  by  order  of  the  12th  April,  1854  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

3773.  Now,  will  you  turn  to  the  Tipperary  estate,  and  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  rental 
of  Drumbane;  you  will  find  the  rent  £746  18s.  3 \d.  ?— Yes. 

3774.  How  many  tenants  are  paying  that  rent? — Fifty-one  farm  it. 

3775.  Now  state  the  rent  and  arrears  due  from  March,  1852,  to  March,  1853 — that  is,  a 
year’s  rent.  £1,556  6s.  1 Id. — is  not  that  the  amount  of  the  arrear  ? — Yes;  £1,556  6s.  1 Id 

3776.  How  long  has  Mr.  Kearney  been  the  manager  of  the  estate  ? — Since  August,  1850  : 
he  was  a tenant  of  the  estate  then. 

3778.  When  was  he  a tenant? — I think  about  1840  ; I cannot  say  exactly  ; I was  with 
him  then. 

3779.  Turn  to  the  rental,  and  state  his  rent  ? — £167  11s. 

3780.  I find  £164  11s.? — And  £3  for  other  holdings. 

3781.  Find  what  he  owed  in  March,  1852,  up  to  March,  1853? — There  is  a document 
before  the  Secretary,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  agent,  shows  that. 

3782.  He  owed  a year’s  rent,  and  you  will  find  allowed  an  abatement,  £16  15s.  Id; 
allowed  Mr.  Kearney  for  losses,  £20  ? — That  was  by  ejecting  a tenant ; law  proceedings 
he  took,  by  the  direction  of  the  governors,  against  the  tenant  who  was  there  when  he  got 
the  land.  He  lost  £70,  and  they  did  not  allow  the  full  amount.  I know  it  was  in  1840 
the  land  was  relet ; I think  he  is  tenant  since. 

3783.  And  in  1853  he  is  allowed  £20  for  losses  in  respect  of  a loss  from  injury? — Yes ; 
a sum  was  allowed  in  instalments,  by  an  order  of  the  10th  November,  1849,  £10  each 
instalment,  to  the  amount  of  £60. 

3784.  How  many  acres  does  he  hold  ? — It  is  in  a small  book  before  the  Secretary  ; in 
that  you  will  find  a return  of  his  land,  and  the  rate  per  acre. 

3785:  I find  the  rent  per  acre  is  18s.  lid  ; 173a.  3k.  20p.,  at  18s.  lid  per  acre,  with 
an  allowance  of  £16  15s.  Id  a-year  ? — Not  yearly ; he  has  no  yearly  allowance ; the  abate- 
ment was  not  designed  for  him  more  than  while  a certain  sum  was  paying. 

3786.  He  has  this  £16  15s.  Id  a permanent  abatement,  and  £20  for  losses? — Yes; 
within  that  year  there  is  4s.  in  the  pound  allowed  by  the  Governors,  by  an  order,  to  the 
tenants. 

3787.  Not  to  all? — Here  it  is  marked  in  the  column  opposite  each. 

3788.  Are  there  not  many  tenants  in  that  rental  to  whom  no  abatement  is  allowed? — 
Not  in  that  year ; I do  not  see  any  in  which  there  is  not  some  mark  of  abatement.  In  the 
following  year,  I think,  they  objected  to  giving  an  abatement  to  the  gentlemen,  and  they 
gave  it  to  farmers. 

3789.  What  were  the  abatements  allowed  to  those  tenants,  from  244  down  ? — Nothing; 
the  lands  were  let  then,  and  the  abatements  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  letting  of 
the  land. 

3790.  There  is  no  abatement  on  that  part? — Not  on  that  part  of  the  property  where 
you  saw  the  great  arrear  remitted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  O’Grady  : the  land  was  under  habere; 
but  when  Mr.  Kearney  took  it  up  and  executed  the  habere,  in  1851,  he  relet  the  land  then 
at  a value  that  would  not  require  any  abatement;  and,  consequently,  there  has  been  none 
given  to  the  tenants  since,  unless  on  one  occasion  when  the  land  was  flooded  and  the  hay 
destroyed,  and  there  was  an  order  to  allow  4s.  an  acre  to  those  tenants  whose  meadows 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

3791.  Are  all  Mr.  Kearney’s  lands  in  his  own  possession  ? — Yes ; every  acre,  I believe ; 
there  is  half  or  quarter  of  an  acre  let  to  a sub-tenant. 

3792.  Do  you  know  what  lease  he  has  of  it  ? — I cannot  say  any  thing  about  it ; I never 
saw  it  or  heard  of  the  like ; in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  is  let  without  a 
lease  ; with  few  exceptions  they  are  tenants-at-will. 

3793.  [ Secretary . — Mr.  Kearney,  it  appears  on  papers  here,  is  tenant  from  year  to  year]. 

3794.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  Patrick  O’Brien,  senior,  a tenant  on  the  estate? — Yes. 

3795.  What  is  his  number  ? — I believe  about  238,  on  the  townland  of  Ballytrasna. 

3796.  There  was  an  arrear  remitted  to  him  by  an  order  of  the  32th  of  April,  1854,  of 
£177  10s.  8 d.  ? — It  was  the  present  man’s  father  it  was  due  of  and  remitted  to,  it  is  the 
same  farm. 

3797.  It  was  remitted  in  respect  of  the  lands? — Yes ; and  the  man  was  not  there  ; this 
is  the  son  in  his  right,  the  name  of  Patrick  O’Brien,  senior,  is  kept  to  show  the  farm. 

3798. 1 see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  returned  as  tenant,  what  arrears  does  he  owe  ? — I did  not 
bring  the  books  that  refer  to  any  thing  about  the  inquiry  ; I will  bring  the  ledger. 

3799.  This  book  will  refresh  you ; has  he  paid  the  arrears  mentioned  there  ? — I know  he 
has  not ; there  is  something  about  £60  of  arrears  at  present. 

3800.  It  is  £69,  how  many  years  is  that  of  arrear? — There  was  an  arrangement  made 
by  which  that  arrear  should  be  paid  by  a year  and  a-half  rent  every  year,  in  order  to  try 
and  reduce  that,  but  it  has  not  been  paid  off  up  to  the  present. 


Limerick. 

Erasmus  Smith's 
School  Estates. 
Mr.  Richard  Burke. 
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Iimeici.  3801.  Is  not  the  .first  tenant  there  a schoolmaster  umlcr  the  hoard?— The  master  of  the 

iZ TiSS’  TlSarwhat0s°iaiy  does  he  get  ?-I  cannot  tell  any  thing  about  him,  he  is  in  the’ Abbey 

“•  E1Ch'r‘1  B”ke-  Sl8S.WhESarrear  ?-Nothing  at  present,  not  by  this  hook  nor  since. 

3804.  What  is  his  name  ?— Reardon  is  his  name.  ..  „ 

3805  Look  at  that  second  paper?— I know  nothing  about  this  ; we  got  this  from  the 
agent,  it  is  rather  an  indifferent  sort  of  document;  we  got  no  books,  I he  master  oi  the 
Tipperary  school,  £35  10s.  lOd  ; rent  and  arrears the  year’s  rent  is  £14  4s.  4 d. : this  is 
in  March  and  May,  1850.  ~ , m,  „ 

3806.  What  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Kearney’s  predecessor  ?— Ld ward  Galway,  lhe  last 

document  produced  is  the  former  rental  of  the  estate.  , , _oa 

3807.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  has  become  of  Mr.  Galway?— I cannot  say  why  he  was 

removed  from  the  agency.  . . • i • 

3808.  Was  he  removed?— I heard  he  resigned.  I cannot  say  any  thing  concerning  him  ; 

I heard  they  were  both  present  on  the  day  of  appointment,  and  that  he  wanted  to  take  up 
the  agency  again ; that  he  was  too  late  to  recall  his  resignation  ; I know  it  was  Mr.  Galway 
requested  Mr.  Kearney  to  take  the  agency  before.  ...  n • 

3809.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  any  observation  to  make  in  reference  to  this 
Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  or  property  ? Has  any  gentleman  any  observations  to  address  to 
the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  schools  founded  by  Dr.  rial  . 
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Rev.  Dr.L.W.King. 


Ennis,  4th  September,  1855. 

Present: The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  at  Kilmealy. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  King  examined. 

3810.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  schools  on  the  list,  another  school  belonging  to  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  in  Kilmealy  parish.  The  Board  contributed  one  half  the  funds ; 

Lord  Conyngham  gave  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

3811.  Mr.  Hughes When  was  that? — About  fifteen  years  ago. 

3812.  Is  there  a schoolmaster  in  it? — The  parish  clerk  is  supposed  to  be  the  school- 
master ; it  is  attached  to  the  church  ; it  is  about  six  Irish  miles  from  Ennis. 

3813.  Secretary. — The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  have  not  yet  returned  the 

names  of  all  their  schools ; and  as  this  has  been  established  within  fifteen  years,  it  has  not 
been  included  or  referred  to  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  before  the  Commissioners,  down 
to  1835.  

The  Erasmus. Smith  School,  Ennis.  Erasmus  Smit 

bC/tOOl. 

3814.  Secretary. — The  only  school  in  this  county  with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioners  Documentary 
have  received  any  communication  in  answer  to  their  public  notice  is  the  Erasmus  Smith  Evidence. 
Classical  School,  at  Ennis.  I will  first  read  the  information  with  regard  to  this  school, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  previous  Commissions,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  before  the 
Commissioners.  There  is  a general  question  raised  as  to  the  charter  of  Erasmus  Smith 

School,  so  that,  in  the  first  instance,  I refer  to  the  charter  under  which  these  schools  are 
mentioned.  Itis  given  in  theRinth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  made  their  report  in  1S10.  The  charter  bears  date  the  26th  March,  1699.  “The  charter 
of  King  Charles  Second,  empowering  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  to  erect  grammar  schools  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ; and  to  endow  the  same  with  convenient  maintenance  for  school- 
masters ; and  to  make  further  provision  for  education  of  children  at  the  university,  and  for 
several  other  charitable  uses.” 

3815.  By  that  charter,  licence  was  given  to  Erasmus  Smith  to  erect  and  found  three  several 
grammar  schools  in  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary;  and  the  charter  provides,  “that 
there  shall  be  three  learned,  able,  and  sufficient  persons,  to  be  schoolmasters  of  each  and 
every  of  the  said  free  schools ; and  three  other  able  and  sufficient  persons  to  be  ushers 
thereof  respectively,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  children  in  grammar,  so  as  no  usher 
be  appointed  in  any  school  where  the  number  of  scholars  shall  not  exceed  forty.  Which 
said  schoolmasters  and  ushers  shall,  in  their  respective  schools,  use  their  best  and  utmost 
endeavours  to  instruct  all  such  children  in  their  respective  schools  to  write  and  cast 
accounts ; and  as  far  as  the  children  are  capable,  shall  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  Latin, 

Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  fit  them  for  the  university  (if  the  same  be  desired).  And 
the  same  schoolmaster's,  ushers,  and  scholars,  shall  be  from  time  to  time,  visited  and 
approved  of,  in  such  manner  as  is  hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed.” 

3816.  And  further,  “ that  the  said  free  schools,  shall  from  henceforth  for  ever  hereafter  be, 
remain,  continue,  and  be  converted,  employed,  and  used  for  free  schools,  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  of  twenty  such  poor  children  or.  scholars,  who  shall  dwell  or  inhabit  within 
two  English  miles  of  the  said  respective  schools,  and  also  for  the  teaching  and  instructing 
of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, or  assigns,  at  what  distance  soever  from  the  said  schools  such  tenants  shall  dwell  or 
inhabit,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.” 

3817.  The  appointment  of  the  masters  and  ushers  is  vested  in  the  governors.  The  charter 
then  provides,  “ That  if  the  said  rents,  revenues,  or  profits  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  goods  or  chattels,  at  any  time  to  be  granted,  or  conveyed  to  the  said 
governors  of  the  said  schools,  or  their  successors,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school- 
masters and  scholars,  shall  happen  to  increase,  or  bo  raised,  or  augmented,  to  better  or 
greater  yearly  value  than  formerly  the  same  was;  or  that  the  rents,  revenues,  and 
possessions  of  the  said  schools,  shall  be  further  increased  by  the  determination  of  any 
former  estates  in  the  said  possessions  of  the  said  schools  or  otherwise ; then  all  and  every 
such  increase  shall  be  employed  to  the  maintenance  of  more  and  other  scholars,  to  be 
placed  in  the  said  schools  ; or  the  further  augmentation  of  the  allowance  of  those  persons, 
that,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  in  the  said  schools,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents ; and  as  far  as  may  consist  with  such  further  declaration,  touch- 
ing the  employment  of  the  surplusage,  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned,  'shall  not  be  converted 
or  employed  to  any  private  use.” 

3818.  As  to  the  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and  scholars,  it  is  provided  in  the  charter,  “ That 
they  shall  be  allowed,  ordered,  directed,  visited,  placed  or  displaced,  by  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  or  during  his  sickness  or  absence,  and  with  his  ap- 
probation, under  his  hand  and  seal,  first  had  by  the  said  governors  and  their  successors,  or 
any  three  of  them,  to  be  elected  by  the  said  corporation ; according  to  such  allowances,  rules, 
statutes,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be  appointed,  set  forth,  made,  devised',  or  established  by 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  in  writing,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  after  his 
death,  by  the  governors  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them  as  aforesaid,  under  the  said  common  seal.” 

2 A 
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3819.  The  charter  then  provides,  that  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances  may  be  made  by 

Erasmus  Smith,  or  the  governors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  under  their  common  seal. 
The  charter  then  provides,  “That  every  schoolmaster  or  usher  of  the  respective  schools 
which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  placed  in  as  aforesaid, _ shall  be  approved  of  by  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  they  are  to  live,  if  they  shall  willingly  subscribe  the 
two  first  canons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  agreed  on  in  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Charles 
the  First.”  - 

3820.  As  to  surplus,  if  the  lands  do  exceed  £300  per  annum,  the  schools  are  to  be  beau- 
tified as  the  governors,  or  any  seven  (the  treasurer  one)  shall  think  fit.  Ushers  to  have 
£20  per  annum,  on  first  May  and  first  November ; governors  to  allow  or  not  allow  an  usher, 
as  they  shall  think  fit.  But  one  usher  to  be  in  one  school.  The  Hebrew  lecturer  appointed 
by  the  college,  to  have  £30  per  annum : or  other  lecturer,  as  seven,  of  the  governors 
(treasurer  one)  think  fit.  As  to  residue,  there  is  the  following  provision,  “ Of  all  the 
revenues  and  rents  which  shall  remain  after  all  the  charges  ahd  payments  aforesaid,  fully 
made  and  satisfied,  shall  during  the  continuance  of  such  leases  as  are  now  in  force  be  distri- 
buted and  applied  in  manner  following,  viz. : one  full  moiety  thereof  to  and  for  the  binding 
out  of  poor  children,  to  be  apprentices,  to  and  under  such  Protestant  masters  as  the  said 
governors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  always 
one  (if  able  to  attend)  shall  think  fit;  and  after  the  expiration  of  such  leases,  one  moiety, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  .partly  towards  binding  out  poor  children  to  be  apprentices 
as  aforesaid,  and  partly  towards  clothing  of  poor  scholars  in  the  said  three  grammar 
schools : so  always  that  no  more  than  £6  be  bestowed  in  binding  out  any  one  apprentice, 
nor  more  than  30s.  in  .clothing  any  one  child  ; and  that  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the- 
said  Erasmus  Smith  be  preferred  before  the  others.  And  the  other  moiety  of  the  said 
revenues  as  well  during  the  said  leases,  as  also  after  the  expiration  thereof,  shall  be  applied 
to  such  other  charitable  uses  as  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  by  any  deeds  in  writing,  or  by  his 
last  will,  shall  appoint;  and  such  appointment  shall  be  of  like  force  and  effect  in  law  as 
the  same  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  particularly  mentioned  and  declared  in  and  by 
these  presents.” 

3821.  Then  follows  an  approval  of  the  rules  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  are  set  out  as 
follows : — “ That  the  masters  and  ushers  of  such  free  schools  respectively  shall  wholly 
attend  upon  their  schools,  and  shall  be  utterly  incapable  of  holding  their  respective 
places  so  soon  as  they  shall  use  or  exercise  any  other  employment  or  calling,  of  what  nature 
or  kind  soever. 

“ That  the  masters  of  such  free  schools  shall  take  no  money,  reward,  or  other  gratuity 
whatsoever  for  the  teaching  of  any  poor  child  which  shall  be  of  the  number  of  the  twenty 
poor  children  living  within  two  English  miles  of  such  free  schools  as  aforesaid,  nor  of 
any  other  children  who  are  or  shall  be  children  of  any  tenants  to,  or  inhabitants  upon  the 
lands  or  possessions,  which  shall  or  may  belong  to  the  Corporation  aforesaid,  how  many 
soever  such  children  shall  be,  and  at  what  distance  soever  from  such  schools  they  shall 
happen  to  dwell. 

“ Also  the  master  of  such  free  school  respectively  shall  teach  all  such  children  as  shall 
be  found  capable  thereof  to  write  and  cast  accounts,  and  shall  moreover  instruct  them  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  fit  them  for  the  university  if  they  or  their 
parents  or  friends  shall  so  desire. 

“ Also  the  said  masters  shall  duly  once  every  week,  on  each  Lord’s  day,  catechise  their 
scholars ; and  for  that  purpose  shall  make  use  of  the  catechism  set  out  by  the  late  Most  Rev. 
father  in  God,  James  tJssher,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and 
shall  spend  some  time  in  expounding  some  part  thereof  unto  them. 

“ And  if  any  of  the  masters  of  the  said  schools  shall  neglect  any  of  the  rules  aforesaid, 
it  shall  be  held  to  be  a just  cause  for  removal  of  such  masters,  unless  the  said  governors 
shall  in  their  discretion  think  fit  to  punish  the  said  neglect  some  other  way  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

“ And,  moreover,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  schoolmaster,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  to 
absent  himself  without  leave  from  the  said  governors,  or  any  five  of  them  first  had  and 
obtained ; and  he  who  shall  be  appointed  during  such  absence  to  execute  the  place  and 
charge  of  such  schoolmaster,  and  to  officiate  for  him,  shall  for  his  labour  and  pains  therein 
receive  such  a proportionable  part  of  the  salary  of  such  absent  schoolmaster  as  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  said  schoolmaster  if  he  had  not  absented  himself. 

“ And,  moreover,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  master  to  receive  of  every  scholar,  at  his 
entrance  into  the  school,  two  shillings,  except  the  twenty  poor  scholars  in  each  school  who 
are  to  be  privileged  as  aforesaid,  and  except  the  children  of  the  tenants  to  and  inhabitants 
upon  the  lands  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  which  hereafter  shall  belong  unto  the  Corporation  aforesaid,  who , are  all  to  be  freely 
admitted  and  freely  taught,  how  many  soever  there  be,  and  how  far  soever  they  live  from 
the  said  schools.” 

3822.  Then  follows  an  important  proviso  : — “ Provided  always  that  the  said  Governors 
or  their  successors  shall  not  have  power  to  make  or  appoint  any  laws,  rules,  statutes,  acts, 
orders,  or  ordinances,  after  the  death  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  that  will  make  void,  suspend, 
or  weaken  the  same  laws,  rules,  statutes,  acts,  orders,  or  ordinances,  constituted  by  the 
said  Erasmus  Smith,  or  any  branch  or  circumstances  thereof ; which  orders,  rules,  laws, 
statutes,  acts,  and  ordinances,  are  and  always  shall  remain,  and  be  in  their  full  force  and 
virtue  for  the  governing  and  ordering  of  the  said  schools  and  works  of  charity.” 
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3823.  The  next  document  before  the  Commissioners  is  a private  Act  of  the  lOtli  Geo.  I.,  Ennis. 

entitled  “An  Act  for  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  ErasnmTsmitli 

formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  charitable  uses.”  [It  recites*  the  charter  School. ' ' 
to  the  governors,  and  recites  that  eight  pounds  apiece  had  been  paid  to  twenty  poor  scholars,  Documentary 
and  six  pounds  apiece  to  fifteen  other  poor  scholars  in  Trinity  College,  paid  by  the  Evidence, 
governors,  who  are  desirous  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  rents.  It  then  recites — “ Whereas  it 

will'  be  greatly  for  the  service  of  the  public,  and.  the  particular  benefit  and  advantage  of 
those  who  shall  be  educated  in  the  said  college,  that  two  public  lecturers  (that  is  to  say), 
one  in  oratory  and  history,  and  the  other  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  should 
for  ever  hereafter  be  established  in  the  said  college ; and  also  that  three  new  fellows 
should  be  appointed  and  added  to  the  present  number  of  junior  fellows  in  the  said  college, 
the  better  to  instruct  and  take  care  of  those  who  are  or  shall  be  sent  to  the  said  college 
for  education  : therefore  for  the  better  enabling  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the 
time  being  for  ever  hereafter  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  of  the 
said  lands  and  tenements,  which  shall  annually  remain  after  payment  of  the  several  yearly 
sums  already  appointed  and  set  apart  for  charitable  uses  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other 
necessary  charges  in  and  about  the  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  to  the  uses 
herein  mentioned  ; and  to  the  end  such  lecturers  and  fellowships  may  be  established  and 
erected  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.” 

3824.  There  were  three  new  fellowships  established  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1724,  with  a 
preference  for  scholars  of  the  house  if  equally  qualified ; next  to  them  the  pensioners  or 
exhibitioners  of  Erasmus  Smith,  that  is  those  “ to  whom  any  pension  or  exhibition  out  of 
the  said  land  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  payable.”  The  Act  then  founds  two  lectureships  in 
Trinity  College,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  appointed  by  the 
governors,  and  provides  that  pensioners  and  exhibitioners  of  Erasmus  Smith  be  taught 
at  such  lectures  gratis. 

3825.  Then  follows  a proviso  in  favour  of  exhibitioners  : — “ Provided  always  and  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whensoever  and  as  often  as  any  scholar, 
student,  or  member  of  the  said  college,  to  whom  any  pension  or  exhibition  is,  has  been,  or  shall 
be  payable  out  of  the  lands  or  tenements  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  as  aforesaid, 
shall  stand  candidate  for  any  of  the  said  lectures  hereby  established  and  erected,  such  scholar, 
student,  or  member  being  equally  fit  and  qualified  with  any  other  person  or  persons  at  the  same 
time  standing  candidate  or  candidates  for  the  same,  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  preferred 
in  such  election,  nomination  and  approbation  before  any  other  person  whatsoever.  And 
be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  twenty  several  yearly  pensions  or 
exhibitions  of  eight  pounds  a-year,  and  the  fifteen  several  pensions  or  exhibitions  of  six 
pounds  a-year,  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  said  lands  to  poor 
scholars  of  the  said  college,  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  be  paid  and 
payable  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  like  number  of 
scholars,  members,  or  students  of  the  said  college  respectively,  till  they  shall  be  otherwise 
provided  for,  removed,  or  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  said  college,  or  shall  be 
of  standing  to  take  such  master  of  arts  degree.”-  The  governors  were  also  to  erect 
buildings  for  exhibitioners. 

3826.  Then  follows  a provision  sanctioning  an  agreement  between  the  Erasmus  Smith 
governors  and  those  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys  ; and 
lastly,  this  Act  contains  a provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  under  which  the  Ennis 
school  was  founded. 

3827.  If  the  rents  of  the  lands  should  increase,  “ that  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time- 
for  ever  hereafter,  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  residue  and  overplus  of  the  said  yearly  rents, 
for  and  towards  some  public-  work  or  use  in  the  said  college  or  hospital,  in  putting  out 
poor  children  to  school,  or  apprentices,  or  in  setting,  up  or  founding  one  or  more  English 
school  or  schools,  in  any.  place  or  places  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  governors  of  the  said 
schools  for  the  time  being  shall  think  most  proper  and  convenient ; and  in  like  manner, 
that  if  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  the  yearly  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  of  the  said 
lands  and  tenements  so  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  shall  decrease  or  grow  less, 
that  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  governors  of  the  said 
schools  for  the  time  being,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  either  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  pensioners  or  exhibitioners  of  the  said 
college,  or  to  make  such  deductions  and  abatement  out  of  all  or  any  the  pensions,  exhibi- 
tions, salaries,  or  other  yearly  sum  or  sums  of  money  hereby  appointed  or  continued  to  be 
paid  by  them,  as  they  shall  think  fit.”] 

3828.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school  is  con- 
tained in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.  Those 
Commissioners  were  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  have  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  endowed  schools — 1788-9.  No  proceeding  was  taken  under 
that  Act,  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1806,  and  the  Commissioners  who 
were  appointed  made  inquiries  from  1807  to  1812.  In  the  Ninth  Report  they  say, 

“ Ennis  School — The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  master  of  this  school  in  1782, 
with  the  same  salary  of  £ 100  per  annum,  and  under  the  same  condition  of  keeping  the 
schoolhouse  in  repair.  There  is  no  land  annexed  to  the  endowment,  except  the  ground 
on  which  the  school  and  *house  and  offices  are  erected,  and  a garden  and  play  ground, 

* The  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  the  questions  raised  not  read  in  the  first  instance,  but  quoted  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry,  are  here  inserted.  2 A 2 
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mriimt  in  the  whole  about  two  acres.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  stated  however,  on  his  examination 
that  when  extraordinary  repairs  were  represented  by  him  to  bo  necessary,  the  expense  of 
them  had  been  usually  defrayed  by  the  governors.  The  house  is  capable  of  accommoda- 
tina  forty-two  boarders.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  once  so  many  as  sixty ; but  at  that  time 
the  beds  were  occupied  by  two  boys,  a practice  which  he  has  for  some  years  discontinued 
His  number  at  present  is  thirty-one,  and  sixteen  day-scholars,  of  whom  eight  are  free.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  the  school  had  fallen  away  so  that  he  found  no  boarders,  and 


His  number  at  present  is  thirty-one,  and  sixteen  day-scholars,  of  whom  eight  are  free.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  the  school  had  fallen  away  so  that  he  found  no  boarders,  and 
only  a few  day-scholars.  The  governors  allow  him  £50  per  annum  for  an  assistant,  to 
whom  he  pays  £50  more,  besides  his  board  and  lodging.  He  pays  another  £40  per  annum 
and  his  board.  The  school-room  is  divided  into  two  apartments  ; one  of  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  for  classical  instruction,  and  the  other  twenty  feet  square,  for  writing  &c  He 
pays  two  writing  masters,  one  thirty,  the  other  twenty  guineas  per  annum,  and  a French 
master  thirty  guineas  per  annum,  and  they  all  board  in  Ills  house.  The  situation  he  states 
to  be  favourable  for  a school,  and  he  appears  to  have  paid  a faithful  and  laborious  attention 
to  his  duty  for  a period  of  twenty-six  years.  The  number  of  scholars  he  thinks,  would 
increase  if  the  accommodations  were  enlarged  ; and  he  stated  that  a detached  building  for 
an  infirmary  was  much  wanted.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  m the  most  of  the  schools  on  this 
foundation.  He  represented  also  (and  we  thmlc  his  representation  well  founded)  that 
considering  the  smallness  of  his  salary,  a greater  allowance  should  be  made  for  assistants, 
and  that  the  land  annexed  to  the  school. is  much  too  small.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  have  laudably  attended  to  the  encouragement  of  this  school  by  annual  grants  ot 
from  five  to  ten  guineas  for  premiums  to  the  boys  at  the  half-yearly  examination,  which 
are  accordingly  distributed  in  books  and  medals.  On  the  whole,  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  this  school,  of  which  we  consider  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  be  an  active  and  meritorious 

S‘SrThe  only  other  information  in  this  report  with  regard  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  school, 
atEnnis  is  the  statement  that  there  were  seventy  boys  at  the  school  m May,  1809.  Inthe 
disbursements  of  tile  charity,  there  is  £150  for  the  master  and  usher  . 

3830  In  the  rental  of  the  estate  for  one  year,  from  May,  1807,  to  May,  1808,  it  is  men- 
tioned “County  Clare,  Cahircallamore;  David  England,  tenant ; commencement  of  term 
September,  29th,  1777  ; a rent-charge  ; arrears  at  May,  1807,  £852  17s. ; one  year  s rent  and 
fees  at  May  1808,  £100.”  And  again,  “ school  ground  at  Ennis,  no  tenant ; gratis. 

383 1 The  next  information  with  regard  to  Ennis  school,  is  contained  m the  Appendix  to 

the  second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  882 ; it  states 
that  at  Ennis  there  is  a school,  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  master;  a pay  school ; master  a Iro- 
testant;  total  annual  income  of  the  master,  £100;  boarders  pay  £36  18a  per  annum  ; day- 
scholars  £4  11s.  per  annum;  there  is  an  usher;  the  school-house,  with  master  s cl  welling,  cost 
£3  OOO-'school-room  built  by  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  cost  £300  ; twenty 
Protestants,  and  seven  Roman  Catholics  ; school  in  connexion  with  the  board  of  Erasmus 
Smith;  it  is  also  a private  boarding  school.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  is  read  or  not.  , e 

3832  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  m the  Report  Irom  tlie 

Commissioners  who  inquired  into  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  in  1833,  page  312. 
It  is  there  stated  with  regard  to  Ennis,  “ A school  under  the  board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
established  at  Ennis ; it  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a private  school.  The  master  receives 
ten  free  scholars.”  , „ , , , , 

3833  In  answer  to  a circular  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  Ennis  school,  a return  has 

been  received.  [The  return  is  read.]  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  applying  for  copies  of  all  statutes,  charters,  royal  letters,  wills,  and 
deeds,  respecting  endowments  from  land,  or  otherwise,  but  no  answer  has  as  yet  been 
received  from  them.  v . „ • 

3834  The  latest  information  with  regard  to  the  school,  in  the  Parliamentary  papers,  is 

in  a return  made  in  1854,  respecting  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  governors  ot 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  governors  from  real  estates  and  other 
sources  is  given  for  five  years,  each  year  ending  the  1st  of  May.  For  1849,  the  total  receipts 
were  £4  257  16..  10A;  for  1850,  £4,441  10S.  U. ; for  1851,  £6,466  8s.  Id.-,  for  1852, 
£6,861  17s.  Id. ; for  1853  (year  ending  1st  of  May),  £7,762  18s.  9 d.  The  expenditure 
on  the  four  classical  schools  is  given  for  the  five  years  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  ot 
May,  1849,  it  was  £779  16s.  8 d. ; for  1850,  £838  13s.  Id . ; for  1851,  £830  8s.  7 d. ; 1852, 
£669  10s.  5d.,  and  for  the  year  ending  1st  of  May,  1853,  the  amount  was  £658  10s.  9 d. 
The  paper  states  that  there  were  forty  pupils  inthe  Ennis  school,  ten  of  whom  are  free,  and 
that  the  governors  had  not  any  property  or  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rates  charged 
in  the  Ennis  school  for  instruction  per  quarter  are  £2  12s.  Qd.,  and  where  there  are  two 
brothers,  £2  2s.  each.  In  this  paper  the  governors,  when  asked  for  a return  of  the  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  refer  to  the  rules  mentioned  in  the  charter 
as  the  rules  still  in  force  with  respect  to  the  grammar  schools.  _ . 

3835.  The  following  communication  which  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Cullinan,  chairman 
of  the  town  councillors  of  Ennis,  is  the  one  I referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  my 

statement: — „ ~ . , . 1Q~S 

“ Ennis,  September  4,  18o5. 

« gIR I have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  requesting  my  attendance  at  the 

Court  of  Iler  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Endowed  Schools 
in  Ireland,  on  this  day.  I shall  not  fail  to  be,  in  attendance,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  sub- 
mit some  statements  to  the  Commissioners 
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“1.  If  permitted  by  tlie  Court  I will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  constitution  of  the  Ennis. 
board  of  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  is  bad.  s — — - 

“ 2.  That  the  governors  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and  inefficiently.  "‘^School""*1* 

“ 3.  That  they  misapply  their  funds.  _ Documentary 

“ 4.  That  the  governors  and  the  master  of  the  school  at  Ennis  oppose  some  obstacles  to  Evidence, 
education  in  Ennis. 

“ 5.  I will  make  a statement  in  reference  to  some  alleged  property  of  tbe  governors  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  is  said  to  be  lost. 

“ 6.  I will  refer,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  to  a pension  said  to  be  paid  by  the  governors 
to  a gentleman. 

“ 7.  I will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  exhibitions  provided  for  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
ought  to  be  partially  consolidated,  by  being  lessened  in  number  and  increased  in  value. 

“ 8.  That  I do  not  consider  the  education  given  at  the  Endowed  School  in  Ennis  has 
produced  satisfactory  results. 

“ 9.  I will  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  manner  of  engaging,  paying, 
and  discharging  the  assistant  masters  paid  by  the  governors. 

“10.  I will  suggest  some  inquiry  as  to  the  prizes  given  by  the  Primate.  I will  suggest 
the  propriety  of  admitting  free  pupils  on  the  foundation  by  concursus,  and  of  giving  greater 
encouragement  to  this  class. 

“ Finally,  I shall  state  my  views  as  to  the  reforms  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  endowed  schools  generally,  if  such  a statement  is  considered  to 
be  relevant  to  the  objects  of  Queen’s  Commissioners’  inquiry. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

' “ The  Secretary  Endowed  Schools  Commission.”  (Signed)  “ P.  M.  Cullinan. 

Rev.  Luke  White  King,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined.  Kev.  Luke  White 

3836.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  Ennis  school  ? — Yes. 

3837.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1832  to  my  present  appointment.  I had  been  six 
years  previously  under  the  board  in  Drogheda  as  usher : head  assistant. 

3838.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  the  votes  of  the  governors ; they  met  several 
days  to  elect  a candidate  out  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 

3839.  What  was  the  salary  at  which  you  were  appointed? — £100,  old  currency; 

£92  6s.  2 d. 

3840.  When  was  it  raised? — It  was  raised  last  year  to  £100,  but  it  was  reduced  to 
£62  13s.  6 d.  for  several  years,  till  last  year. 

3841.  When  was  it  reduced? — I think  about  1846  or  1847,  the  time  the  general  distress 
prevailed  in  the  country. 

3842.  How  many  assistant  masters  have  you  ? — Three  at  present ; I used  to  have  five. 

3843.  How  many  pupils? — At-  present  forty-two.  Our  number  is  not  complete;  it  is 
only  a fortnight  after  vacation ; there  are  at  least  six  more  to  come. 

3844.  How  many  boarders  have  you  at  present  ? — At  present  twenty-six. 

3845.  Free  pupils  ? — Seven. 

3846.  Who  nominates  the  free  pupils? — The  board  have  undertaken  to  do  so  lately, 
within  the  last  year  ; but  I appoint  myself,  and  never  refuse  any  poor  man’s  child  that  is 
respectable,  or  keeps  his  child  neat. 

3847.  How  long  is  it  since  the  board  have  undertaken  it? — They  have  given  notice 
within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  public  papers  that  all  unable  to  pay  should  apply  to 
them  for  admission  ; but  they  have  not  acted  on  it. 

3848.  They  have  made  no  nomination  ? — None  whatever;  never  did  but  on  one  occasion. 

3849.,  Are  the  free  pupils  included  in  the  number  of  day  scholars  ? — Oh,  surely.  They 

are  treated  in  every  respect  in  the  same  way  : the  same  course  of  education. 

3850.  What  number  of  day  scholars  have  you? — Sixteen. 

3851.  The  seven  are  included  in  the  sixteen  ? — Of  course. 

3852.  Are  the  free  pupils  local  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; they  sometimes  have  come  and  taken 
lodgings  in  the  town  (and  did  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country  originally,)  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  school.  That  frequently  has  occurred  ; they  came  from  Roscommon 
arid  other  places  ; but  generally  speaking  they  are  local. 

3853.  By  whom  are  the  requisites  of  the  school  supplied — tbe  books  and  maps  ? — The 
parents  of  the  pupils. 

3854.  How  are  they  selected  ? — They  require  a particular  book,  of  course,  in  each 
branch.  The  pupils  must  have  the  same  books. 

3855  Do  you  select  the  books  ? — I select  the  books,  except  three,  which  are  a very  bad 
selection  indeed  for  exhibition — that  is,  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  and  Scripture  history — 
books  I do  not  think  proper  for  that  purpose. 

3856.  Who  selected  them  ? — The  governors,  directed  by  the  Trinity  College  board  ; 
there' are  much  better  books  to  be  had. 

3857.  By  whom  is  the  schoolhouse  repaired  ? — I have  on  various  occasions  asked  the 
governors  to  do  it,  but  I have  been  obliged  to  do  it  throughout  myself,  after  the  first 
setting  in  order,  when  I came;  between  taxes,  and  poor-rates,  and  repairs,  my  whole 
salary  is  swallowed  up  in  that  way.  The  rates  are  very  heavy ; upwards  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  last  year. 

3858.  Mr.  Hughes I have  to  observe  that  when  we  inspected  the  schoolhouse  and 

dormitories,  we  found  the  flooring  of  the  schoolroom,  dormitories,  and  staircase  very  much 
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decayed,  and  as  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  not  capable  of  being  repaired.  They  have 
been  apparently  repaired  from  time  to  time;  they  would  require  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
placed ?— That  does  not  apply  to  the  dormitories,  which  are  m good  order. 

1 3359.  The  pupils  in  the  schoolroom,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain,  were  forty-two  m 
number-  and  that  number  includes  three  of  Dr.  King’s  sons,  and  I ascertained  on 
inquiry  of  the  boys,  that  there  were  eight  boys  there  only  from  one  to  three  weeks ; 
two  more  of  them  a month  ?— It  is  scarcely  three  weeks  since  the  vacation. 

3860  But  were  the  pupils  generally  there  before? — Oh,  yes,  most  of  them,  there  are  only 
six  new  ones;  you  required  a return  of  the  boys’  names,  and  the  dates  of  their  coming, 
and  I will  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  in  a return.  Perhaps  an  erroneous  impression 
might  go  forth  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  boards;  they  are  not  dilapidated ; they  are 
worn  out  from  age,  but  there  are  no  breaks  in  them.  I do  not  allow  breaks,  but  they  requn-e 
to  be  completely  renewed.  „ 

386 1 . They  appear  to  have  been  constantly  repaired,  so  much  so,  that  there  are  very  small 
pieces  in  them  ? — I was  afraid  an  impression  might  go  abroad  that  I allowed  the  boards  to_ 

3*86 ^^(l^the  contrary,  it  has  received  such  constant  repairing,  that.it  is  incapable  of 
being  repaired  any  further.  . , , , , , , ., 

3863.  Dr.  Andrews.— Could  any  thing  be  done  with  the  play-ground  to  make  it  more 
suitable  ?— I did  as  much  as  I could  by  drawing  earth  to  it ; it  was  covered  with  rocks ; 
when  I came  hither  it  was  a thorough  crag ; the  upper  part  of  it  is  thorough  rock  ; I had  to 
draw  an  immense  number  of  loads  of  clay  to  remove  the  asperity  of  the  surface. 

3864  Chairman.  — You  stated  in  your  letter  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  note  the  use- 
lessness of  £7  7s.  8 d.,  occasionally  allowed  as  an  exhibition  entrance  in  Trinity  College  ?— 
Yes  it  is  not  inducement  enough  to  lads  to  continue  so  long  as  they  do  at  the  Royal  schools, 
where  there  are  exhibitions  of  £30,  £40,  and  £50  a-year,  which  induce  lads  to  remain  till 
they  are  thoroughly  educated.  Whereas  no  lad  would  stay  under  the  expectation  of  being 
appointed  to  £8  Irish,  the  only  exhibition  now  granted,  and  only  occasionally  granted,  for 
it  is  not  always  given  to  an  Erasmus  Smith  boy. 

3865.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  it  a prize  or  an  annual  exhibition? — An  exhibition  for  seven 
years  • it  is  noted  in  the  charter  ; thirty  or  thirty-two  of  them  were  mentioned ; those  of  the 
Royal  schools  amount  to  £50  a-year,  and  they  are  worth  a lad’s  contending  for 

3866.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  pupils  are  induced  to  resort  to  Ennis  College  by 

the  hope  of  obtaining  this  exhibition? — No;  nor  to  continue  in  it  when  they  come;  in  fact, 
they  do  not  prepare  for  them.  . . 

3867.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  that  pupils  are  ever  withdrawn  from  Ennis 
College  and  induced  to  go  to  the  Royal  schools,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  more  valuable 
exhibitions  attached  to  them  ?— Not  withdrawn ; but  most  assuredly  will  not  be  sent,  if 
they  are  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  can  be  sent  to  the  Royal  schools. 

3868  In  what  manner  do  you  think  these  exhibitions  could  be  made  available  for  pro- 
moting education  in  the  country  ?— By  making  a less  number  and  of  increased  value ; no 
less  than  from  £20  to  £40  a-year;  to  be  contended  for  by  all  lads  from  Erasmus  Smiths 
Schools,  and  given  to  the  best  educated.  ~ ... , , . 

3869.  You  would  limit  the  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  s school- 
boys?—Unless  others  were  thrown  open  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  boys. 

3870.  Would  you  think  it  a desirable  arrangement,  that  exhibitions  in  the  University  should 
be  thrown  open  to  candidates  coming  from  any  school  whatsoever  ? — I should  think  so. 

3871.  Do  you  think  it  would  operate  as  a stimulus  to  boys  in  different  schools  ?— I am 
sure  it  would  ; if,  for  instance,  we  were  allowed  half  a dozen  good  exhibitions  yearly, 'there 
might  not  be  in  the  four  classical  schools  ten  boys  to  stand  for  these,  and  they  knowing  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  them,  would  not  exert  themselves  as  much  as  if  the  exhibitions 
were  thrown  open  to  the  boys  of  every  school : but  it  would  be  only  equitable  to  throw 
open  all  the  other  exhibitions  to  us. 

3872.  In  what  way  would  such  an  arrangement  as  this  operate  on  the  masters  of 

schools  ? It  would  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertions,  if  greater  were  wanted  in  order. 

that  they  might  compete  with  other  masters ; but  as  an  instance  of  what  I mean  of  the 
disadvantage  of  these  exhibitions  being  so  low,  I may  state  I have  known  lads  to  remain 
two  or  three  years  at  the  Royal  Schools  after  they  were  respectably  qualified  to  enter' 
college,  in  order  to  be,  as  is  vulgarly  called,  “ ground  up,”  crammed  for  the  Royal  exhibition, 
whereas  ours  go  the  very  instant  they  can  pass  decently. 

3873.  Do  you  think  that  education  would  be  improved  in  the  country,  if  that  principle 
were  carried  still  further  into  effect,  and  that  government  appointments  in  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  services  were  thrown  open  to  competition? — 1 do  not  think  there  can  be  a doubt 
on  the  subject ; it  must  greatly  tend  to  stimulate  to  exertion. 

3874.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  such  a system  of 
general  competition?— Nearly  after  the  present  fashion  : do  you  mean  for  exhibitions? 

b 3875.  No ; I mean  competition  for  government  employments  ?— In  the  first  place,  there 
should  be  a certain  course  prescribed,  and  the  schools  that  would  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages  should  be  required  to  pursue  that  course  ; and  then,  at  a certain  time  every  year, 
let  all  the  candidates  from  all  the  schools  be  examined. 

3376.  Where?— Suppose  in  Trinity  College.  . . 

3877.  Would  you  have  all  candidates  from  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  examined  in  the' 
same  place? Yes;  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  examiners,  and  in  the  same  books. 
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3878.  Might  it  not  be  complained,  that  persons  whose  means  were  not  very  ample  would 
S^  JnC0UVem  .t0  r •S01‘t,  t(?  a,remote  PIace  in  01’der  to  present  themselves^  candi- 
S tlS  * “which  the  majority  must  fail?_The  facilities  afforded  by  steam 

and  the  gieat  cheapness  of  travelling-  would  obviate  the  difficulty.  If  a prize  is  a <>-ood 
one  it  is  worth  hazarding  a little  for  it.  ^ ° 

fio!?9TEatT Tn1?! • rSgeS?,aV°  thf  examincrs  who  should  conduct  the  examina- 

rmk’  W°Sd  c!ePendvOu  better  Judges  than  I am  ; those  that  are 
appointments  ^ 1 ^ the  1uallficatl0ris  required  for  Indian  and  other  civil 

think  a diffi,culty  migbt  arise  in  carrying  such  a plan  into  execution,  in 
consequence  of  persons  apprehending  that  there  might  be  want  of  ability  or  strict 
impartiality  in  the  examiners  appointed  to  conduct  such  examinations?— That  could  be 

Fellows^/  TrV?  p®!]  °f  undou.bted  abibty  and  also  of  high  character,  as  at  present.  The 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  examine  our  boys  for  these  exhibitions,  and  nobody  says  they 
^impartial  orunjust;  the  only  thing  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  Royal  School  boys  are 
so  ciammed  with  materials  that  they  show  off  at  that  examination  in  a higher  deo-ree  than 
ours  possibly  can,  although  we  are  as  good  teachers,  and  as  industrious. 
t ?88!',  Publl,cit7  in  an  examination  tend  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  partiality?— 

I should  think  so;  but,  as  I say,  I do  not  think  any  persons  of  high  character  would^prc- 
petent  peraonsSe  partiahty  111  a matter  of  the  kind>  when  they  have  been  selected  bycom- 

■ 3882.  If  examinations  of  this  kind  were  to  take  place,  would  it  in  any  wav  affect  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  you  would  give  to  your  pupils  in  Ennis  College  ?— Most  assured! v • 
even  as  it  is,  I am  obliged  to  make  an  improvement  with  reference  to  these  civil  appoint- 
meats : I never  taught  natural  history,  though  a most  important  subject,  and  I am  aC  to 
br“f 1 -?•  » «*«•*>  ®able  boys  to  obtain  thise  civil  appointments 
3883.  Natural  history  and  physiology  are  taught  in  some  of  the  schools  wider  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  What  particular  advantages  do  you”ee 
lihely  to  arise  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  that  Mnd?-In  the  first  place  there  tel 
veiy  great  intellectual  improvement ; and  I consider  that  if  a person  be  sldlful  in  one  sub 
ject,  there  is  a tendency  to  exhibit  ability  in  another.  1 e &UD_ 

.3884.  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  carry  sanitary  laws  into  execution  if  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  disease  was  more  generally  diffused  ?~That  is  a self-evident  thing  if  von 
w 6 f ? Jon  will  know  better  how  to  check  it,  I presume  7 

388o.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  aoTirultm-il  nm/i  • i 

®d"5atj°ni,  tbaf  a knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  should  be  impSted?— So 
much  so  that  I have  for  twenty  years  endeavoured  to  immvf  -t-iiit  ?•  . 

who  are  intended  for  Trinity  Joilge  aJXwhlre 

mechanics,  astronomy,  hydrostatics  so  far  as  a cnemistiy  and 

ledge  of  them.  I ha^i  aLy.  A7&  “spoSiy  lepS 

m those  points.  In  fact,  in  my  school' only  half  of  the  nine  hours  ^of  o+„  J k„Gpa  ed 

^‘eak  of  ?"PilS  ‘°  L“‘in-  « HeteL;  th°  2 *2  sub!S 

3886.  If  the  course  of  instruction  in  English,  writing,- .arithmetic,  chemistry  natural  his 

tory,  and  mechanics,  adopted  in  the  National  Schools  was  snperim-  to  tbal  laid  n 

schools  m which  the  sons  of  the  gentry  were  educated  miVlii-  t]iWo  „ -+  i n 

appJekrd  tbatKthf  balance  f society  would  be  disturbed  f-lfhould  think  it  woShrow 
forward  those  best  prepared,  and  1 would  not  call  that  disturbing  the  balance  of  soc  eV 
If  a more  deserving  person  of  an  inferior  rank  came  forward,  and  was  more  Sniffled  th™ 
my  child  or  a nobleman's  child,  I think  that  boy  should  he  encouraged  ; and’ there  toffld 
be  no  danger  to  .the  peace  of  society  or  the  balance  of  society.  I thifdr  the  most  deseVhS 

“y  dank  Sih°“la  be  Prefeyed.  at  least  under  the  British  constitution  6 

3887.  Aie  the  modern  languages  taught  m your  school9 Yes  wa  am  -no,*-  i i 

attentive  to  them—Englisli,  French,  German ; and  most  particfflarlv  attent?vePtV  UlMl7 

pSV"  *"*“■'  “dE,,glidl  *•  p~.  x tsss 

f888’  •?£1y0Jlfi"1d  tbat  tbe  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  encroaches  undulv  on  the 
time  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  ?— Certainly  not  • half  the  timP  rWntii  • 
Sfgglf01  t0]studyis  devoted  t0  tbe  general  sciences,  to  mathematics,  to  French  German* 

S f1!?  ;iand  ye-n,!lt,ma7  appear  egotistical)  the  few  I send  into  the  University  are  ah  e 
wMcfwlXri^on  altgeftef6  “mB  ^ a kllowW«e  °f  things 

ciS  {»&-  rskkleG:r 

Sobers  “ W1S  1“0,''n  “y  J°arS  ag°'  W0Ukl  EOt  be  ‘o^ted  now.  oLtgnfgl 
3890.  Is  not  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German  languages  as  essonti,!  to  , 
f th\E?Slisb  language,  as  an  .cq^nSISilhfaS  an l 

Latin  scholar.  ^ 1 ^ k”°W  Engllsl1  weI1  bL  merely  a good  Greek  and 
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3831  Is  not  a knowledge  of  French  necessary  in  commercial  pursuits  ?— Very  much,  in 
scientific  and  commercial.  In  a merchant  s office  you  may  have  to  read  the  correspond- 
ence of  men  writing  in  French  ; and  I need  not  .tell  you  that  the  best  astronomical  and 
mathematical  works — forty  years  ago,  I can  answer  for  it — were  in  French. 
m 3S92Then,  according  to  you,  French  is  an  indispensable  part  of  academical  education? 
—I  should  think  so  ; and  if  I were  to  leave  out  either,  I would  prefer  leaving  out  Latin 
to  French.  I .would  retain  Greek,  because  it  is  so  connected  with  the  Christian  religion 
I think  it  necessary  to  be  known  by  every  body. 

3893.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  your  school  to  persons  intended  for  commeicial  pur- 
suits ?— Most  particularly.  I should  remark,  that  when  a lad  from  my  school  is  competent 
to  contend  for  a first  prize  at  entrance,  in  general  he  is  fit  for  any  commercial  office  what- 
ever ; in  general  he  is  a good  English  scholar,  an  excellent  arithmetician,  and  well  aquamted 

with ’those  subjects  which  constitute  a good  clerk.  . . 

3894.  Then  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  an  attempt  to 
combine  classical  and  commercial  education  ?— None  in  a school  regulated  as  mine  is.  It 
looks  egotistic  to  say  it,  but  I have  so  arranged  the  time  that  I can  a^conT3l^ll  * iat 

the  great  Dr.  Arnold  said  was  a great  desideratum  for  a classical  school— to  instruct  all  the 
pupils  in  the  modern  languages  through  other  means  than  those  of  classical  teaching. 
Give  me  two  or  three  teachers,  and  I can  carry  on  all  pari  passu,  and  educate  a lad  for  the 
counting-house,  the  military  or  naval  professions,  while  he  is  preparing  for  university 

ll03895.bls  there  any  use  in  teaching  geometry  and  algebra  to  persons  not  intended  for 
commercial  pursuits  ?— If  they  tend  to  intellectual  development,  surely  there  is  great 
use-and  no  one  can  deny  they  are;  but  I think  it  absurd  to  pursue  them  so  far  as  has 
been  attempted  in  some  schools.  I am  satisfied  with  trigonometry  four  books  of  Euclid, 
and  algebra ; but  as  to  dipping  into  the  differential  calculus,  or  these  things,  I ffimk  it 
absurd  for  a schoolboy  to  waste  time  upon  them. 

3896.  You  regard  them  as  useful  for  disciplining  the  intellect  ?— Yes,  chiefly  for  that. 

3897.  Is  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  useful  in  the  same  way  ?— I know  of  no 
better  study  for  the  human  intellect  than  the  ancient  languages,  taught  rationally,  and  not 
by  memory,  as  is  too  much  the  case.  You  cannot  improve  the  intellect  by  modern 
languages  in  the  same  degree  as  you  can  by  the  dead  languages.  If  they  aie  taught 
merely  as  matters  of  translation  or  cramming,  I do  not  conceive  they  do  any  good  but 
establishing  a mechanical  education,  meaning  thereby  an  education  which  qualifies  you  for 
a profession ; but  there  is  no  intellectual  improvement  I conceive  from  such  a system  ot 

teaching  the  classics.  - , • , ,, 

3S98?What  means  do  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  take  to  ascertain  whether 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  your  school  is  a good  one ; what  inspection  or  examina- 

^^Sg^Ilave  they  never  examined  ?— Never  examined.  Their  inspector  does  not  attend 
the  classical  schools,  he  attends  the  English  schools. 

3900  They  exercise  no  kind  of  control  ?— None  over  us  whatever— except  the  exhibition 
examination  can  be  called  a control,  which  is  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of  Trinity  College. 

3901.  Then  if  there  are  no  pupils  sent  from  the  school  to  1 runty  College  as  candidates 
for  the  exhibition,  there  is  then,  as  I understand  from  you,  no  kind  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  governors  in  the  education  of  the  boys? — Not  that  I know  of;  I have  never 
experienced  it,  and  I am  nearly  thirty  years  under  the  Board.  . 

3902  Are  there  not  many  ways  in  which  the  Board  of  Governors  could  improve  the 
system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  school  by  furnishing  the  master  with  additional  books 
and  appliances? — Yes,  and  a library. 

3903.  I shall  come  to  that  presently.  Are  you  supplied  with  large  maps  to  hang  on  the 
school  walls?— No;  I do  not  think  that  a desirable  thing  in  such  a school ; there  is  not 
time,  except  during  the  lecture  on  geography,  to  study  those  maps.  It  does  very  well  m 
a school  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  time  for  looking  about  you. 

3904.  You  think  it  sufficient  that  the  boys  sould  be  supplied  with  atlases  .—Yes , we 

have  globes  ourselves,  and  they  provide  atlases,  and  are  directed  to  point  out  the  different 
places,  positions,  and  boundaries.  . , ... 

3903  Mio-ht  not  the  usefulness  of  the  school  be  greatly  increased  if  a library  were 

attached  to  it  ? I should  think  it  a thing  of  the  highest  importance ; and  the  shifts  we 

are  obliged  to  make  to  try  and  amuse  the  lads,  and  interest  them  for  reading,  would 
amuse.  We  are  getting  a small  library  of  our  own,  and  subscribing  so  much  a week ; we 
have  such  a thing  on  a very  small  scale.  , , 

3906  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  apply  to  the  governors  for  aid  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  library  ?— Hitherto  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  they  would 
not  have  done  it. 


iOt  nave  uoue  it.  • a 

3907.  You  did  not  apply  to  them?— I will  mention  a circumstance  to  show  I am  aggrieved. 
I implored  the  governors  to  give  silver  medals,  every  six  months,  to  the  best  answerers  m the 
school ; they  consented  at  last,  and  agreed  to  give  four  medals  every  examination ; but  I 


was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  giving  of  these  medals,  because  they  would  not  give  them 
to  me  on  any  other  plan  than  this :— one  for  science,  one  for  classics,  one  for  English,  and 
the  other  for  French;  and  as  that  would  completely  upturn  my  plan,  which  is  to  carry  on 
all  these  branches  together,  I was  obliged,  after  one  or  two  efforts,  to  give  those  medals 

Up ,for  one  boy  would  work  for  mathematics,  another  for  French,  and  so  on,  and  the  other 

business  was  neglected ; in  fact,  they  are  not  at  all  liberal. 
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3908.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Commissioners,  on  inspecting  the  school,  that  the  play-  E ,N 
ground  required  some  improvement  to  make  it  more  available  for  the  sports  of  the  boys,  — ' 
by  levelling  and  smoothing  the  surface  ? — I did  a great  deal  in  that  way.  I do  not  know  Erasmus  Smith's 
how  you  could  improve  it,  for  the -greater  part  of  it  is— I cannot  call  it  a quarry,  but  a con-  Sc,looL  . 
glomeration  of  rocks.  ’ Kin ' White 

3909  Did  you  apply  for  assistance  to  the  governors  ?— Oh,  no;  I find  it  very  difficult  1 
to  get  even  my  salary,  and  even  in  that  curtailed,  cut-up  form  that  I mentioned.  I cannot 
obtain  what  I conceive  to  be  a matter  of  justice,  and  consistent  with  the  Charter,  I cannot 
get  the  house  repaired  except  at  my  own  cost,  nor  any  portion  of  the  heavy  poor-rates 
paid ; I cannot,  therefore,  expect  them  to  expend  money  on  ornamental  work  on  the 
building  or  grounds. 

3910.  Are  you  aware  that  they  pay  the  poor-rates  elsewhere?— I have  reason  to  think 
they  paid  them  in  Drogheda.  I made  a complaint  to  the  Assistant-Registrar.  The  master 
in  Drogheda  comes  in  under  that  specific  agreement  since  I was  appointed;  he  is  only  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  there,  and  I am  nearly  thirty. 

3911.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  apply  to  have  your  school  put  on  the  same  footing?— I did 
frequently  ; and  the  reply  was,  “ We  will  not  pay  your  poor-rates,  or  any  portion  of  them.” 

I applied,  at  least,  four  times. 

3912.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  that  the  governors  are  not  liberal? I think  not. 

3913.  Give  your  reasons  for  that  statement? — I cannot  procure  competent  assistants  in 
this  remote  district  for  the  salary  they  allow ; and  I conceive  £100  a-year  to  a man  of  my 
position  in  college,  and  my  exertions  here,  is  not  sufficient  remuneration,  particularly  when 
I have  to  keep  the  building  in  repair  and  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes. 

3914.  Are  those  your  only  grounds  for  accusing  the  governors  of illiberality ?— Yes;  I 
mean  wanting  in  generosity  as  to  the  funds ; I do  not  mean  as  to  political  or  Christian  feeling. 

3915.  I am  not  asking  you  as  to  that;  you  say  they  do  not  comply  with  the  Charter?— 

I think  not. 

39 1G.  Tell  me  in  what  respect? — Not  repairing  the  building.  I think  it  is  their  duty  to 
keep  the  building  up,  and  not  the  master's,  as  far  as  I understand  the, Charter,  as  I heard 
it  read,  and  I read  it  once  before. 

39 1 7.  Have  you  any  other  charge  ?— Except  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  Trinity 
College  Board  to  insure  to  our  pupils  this  miserable  exhibition. 

3918.  Have  you  any  other  charge  against  the  Governors  for  not  obeying  their  Charter? 

—No,  I do  not  think  I have.  I merely  complain  that  we  are  not  at  all  adequately  remune- 
rated ; not  that  I would  make  the  schoolmaster  independent  of  his  trade.  I think  they  do 
not  encourage  respectable  men  to  become  assistants.  No  man  will  leave  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  under  £l  00  a-year  and  the  best  board  the  school  can  afford ; and  he  will  not 
remain  more  than  twelve  months ; he  makes  it  a resting-place  towards  a profession. 

3919.  Did  you  make  these  complaints  to  the  governors? Frequently. 

3920.  Did  you  make  your  complaints  in  writing? Yes. 

3921.  Have  you  copies  of  the  correspondence ?— Somewhere  or  other;  I have  been 
complaining  for  twenty  years ; so  much  so,  that  they  consider  me  rather  troublesome. 

3922.  Will  you  forward  copies  of  what  you  have"  written  to  the  Governors  during  the 

last  twenty  years,  and  the  answers  you  received  from  them,  to  our  Secretary  ?— I shall, 
with  pleasm-e  ; I have  a good  many  of  them.  ' 

3923.  What  do  you  call  a good  exhibition  ? — I call  £.30  or  £40  a-year,  to  be  held  only 
while  he  deserves  it;  nothing  short  of  this  is  worth  contending  for.  By  the  system  adopted 
in  Trinity  College  in  that  examination,  a lad  must  pay  ten  guineas,  as  I said  before,  to  be 
ground  up  in  the  course ; and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  ten  guineas  for  the  chance  of 
getting  £7  7 s.  10cZ.  a-year.  But  if  it  was  £30,  £40,  or  £50,  a-year,  as  it  is  in  the  Royal 
schools,  it  would  be  then  worth  while  to  work  hard  at  school,  and  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  university. 

3924.  You  stated  to  me  to-day  that  Chief  Justice  Pattison  left  £10  per  annum  to  the 
school? — I said  that  when  I came  to  this  country  first,  a gentlemen  put  into  my  hand  a 
transcript  from  Chief  Justice  Pattison’s  will ; and  I at  once  applied  to  Chief  Justice 
Pattison’s  representative ; and  Mr.  Studdart-  was  the  agent  of  the  property,  and  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  it ; yet,  I have  seen  in  'my  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
book,  an  entry  to  this  effect:  “Agent  allowed  Thomas  Steele  £10  yearly  of  the  Pattison 
Charity  for  the  horse  Strongbow.” 

3925.  Mr.  Hughes.— lie  exchanged- it  for  the  horse  ? — Yes ; the  £10  a-year.  I addressed 
the  board  on  the  subject,  and  they  referred  it  to  their  law  adviser;  and  the  answer  I 
received  after  a length  of  time,  and  one,  or  two,  or  three  applications  was,  that  the  matter 
was  involved  in  an  inexplicable  mystery,  although  I sent  them  a transcript  of  the  will ; I 
mentioned  that  in  a letter  I addressed  to  your  Secretary. 

_ 3926.  You  stated  to  me  this  morning  several  masters  were  pensioned  by  the  governors ; 
give  me  the  names  of  those  masters  ? — The  Rev.  George  Needham  received  his  full  salary 
for  some  years ; he  was  master  of  Drogheda  School. 

_ 3927.  How  long  was  he  master  of  Drogheda  School? — Well,  I suppose  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years ; I was  under  him  sixteen  years  ; and  there  was  a master  named  Eaton,  I 
understand,  who  was  for  a few  years— five  or  six  years — at  Galway,  and  did  not  at  all 
succeed,  obtained  it,  I believe ; I do  not  know  it. 

3928.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Needham? — Very  well. 

3929.  What  was  his  state  of  health  when  pensioned  ? — I do  not  know ; he  looked  very 
well  to  me. 

SB 
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3930.  Are  you  aware  of  any  general  role  or,  by-law  made  by  the  governors  for  pensioning 

masters  9 No ; I applied  four  or  five  times  to  obtain  it ; after  forty-two  years  teaching  I 

thought  I might  hope  for  it ; they  answered,  “You  are  not  used  up  yet. 

393 1 According  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Needham  was  not  ,‘-used  up  . — He  was  delicate, 
a little  delicate,  he  is  not  so  delicate  now ; but  it  greatly  benefits  a school  to  change  the 

ma3932.eS  itwouTdS  benefit  a school  to  have  the  master  sickly  ?— No ;,  but  the  statistics 
of  schools  show  that  men  go  out  of  fashion ; and  a school  rises,,  flourishes,  and  decays, 
generally  speaking,  in  twenty  years ; my  school  is  the  only  exception  I know. 

3933.  Do  you  consider  yourself  unfashionable  ? — I do ; and  would  be  very  glad  the} 

W°3934PeA?theItieme  they  pensioned  Mr.  Needham  was  he  in  a delicate  state  of  health?— 

So  thev  told  me;  I knew  Mr.  Crawford’s  case  before  Mr.  Chadwicks,  who  had  Ins  full 
salary ; and  my  predecessor,  the  first  assistant  In  Drogheda,  Mr.  Twiss,  received  lus  salary 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  . , , r 

3935.  Any  others?— I know  of  none  others;  I know  it  would  benefit  the  school  greatly 

to  infuse  new  blood  into  it.  , 0 

3936.  Is  there  any  system  of  promotion  among  the  assistant-masters ..  N o ; they  seldom 
wait  for  it ; they  seldom  remain  more  than  a year,  except  the  English  master,  I have  him 
twenty-three  years  and  a-half.  They  have  no  inducement  to  remain ; they  must  be  well 
paid  to  come  down  here;  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  society  here  and.  young  men  do 
not  like  to  remain ; they  make  it  a mere  resting-place  for  twelve  months  or  perhaps  less. 

3937.  If  appointments  were  given  in  the  civil  and  military  service  as  the  reward  of 
learning,  would  you  allow  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  contend  for  such  prizes  m Dublin? 
—I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right ; I think  they  should  contend  for  them  m London ; it  would 
be  very  awkward  and  expensive,  and  put  them  to  a deal  of  trouble  to  come  over  to  Dublin. 

3938.  Irishmen  go  to  London  sometimes? — Yes ; I had  to  send  a son  of  my  own  there 

lately,  to  obtain  a medical  appointment.  _ , ••  , T . , + 

3939  Would  you  not  allow  Englishmen  to  come  to  Dublin,  if  you  send  Irishmen  to 

London  9 I would  have  the  English  and  Scotch  examined  in  London,  or.  some  central 

place  in  England,  and  1 would  have  Irishmen  examined  in  Ireland ; I had  to  go  to  great 
expense  to  send  over  my  son  to  England.  „ 

3940.  You  would  exclude  Irishmen  from  England?— No. 

3941.  It  comes  to  this,  that  Ireland  would  be  for  the  Irish,  and  whatever  they  could  get 

in  England  ? — I am  not  for  that  doctrine.  . _ ■ , T 

3942  That  is  what  you  are  advocating  ? — No,  you  misunderstand  me ; I say  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  going  to  London  might  be  avoided  by  having  Irishmen  examined  in 

Dl3943.  Suppose  an  Irishman  educated  in  England,  according  to  your  rule,  he  would  have 
to  come  to  Dublin  ?— No,  he  is  resident  in  England.  _ 

3944.  If  such  offices  were  given  as  the  reward  of  learning,  would  you  allow  everybody, 
no  matter  where  educated,  to  contend  for  such  prizes? — Most  assuredly ; just  as  I propose 
to  throw  open  all  our  exhibitions,  and  the  royal  ones  to  the  cleverest  boys,  no  matter  where 
they  acquired  their  learning ; such  would  appear  to  me  to  be  equitable,  and  greatly 
promote  a more  laudable  emulation;  but  unless  the  governors  do.  consider  the  locality 
here,  most  assuredly  we  never  can  command  good  assistants,  nor  have  the  school  resorted 
to  exce'pt  by  those  that  cannot  help  it. 

3945.  Dr.  Andrews. — Had  you  much  experience  before  you  came  here,  as  to  university 
exhibitions  for  schools  ; were  you  previously  engaged  in  teaching  ? — I spent  thirty  years 
under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  the  rest  was  in  private  tuition. 

3946.  Have  you  had  means  of  observing  the  effect  or  operation  of  exhibitions  in  schools  ! 
—Not  further  than  this,  that  where  an  exhibition  is  a good  one,  a pupil  remains  two  or 
three  years  after  the  time  he  would  remain  with  me  ; 1 know  that  to  be  the  case;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  better  qualified,  in  every  point,  to  distinguish  himself. 

3947.  Would,  thro  wing  open  all  exhibitions  to  all  the  schools  of  the  country  be  a stimulant 

to  masters  ? — It  would.  , • , . . ., 

3948.  In  what  way? — I would  be  anxious  our  schools  wrould  be  equal  or  superior  to  the 

Armagh  school,  and  why  not.  , , 

3949.  Would  it  have  any  injurious  operation  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  could, 

3950.  Would  it  induce  the  teacher  to  devote  attention  to  talented  boys,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  that  had  less  ability  ?— I am  afraid  a man  with  little  conscience  would  do  that ; but 
I hope  I have  more  conscience. 

3951. 1 am  asking  the  abstract  question,  would  it  have  a tendency  to  induce  masters 
to  devote  time  to  boys  of  talent  to  the  injury  of  boys  less  clever? — I have  reason  to  know 
that  is  the  case  in  many  schools  at  present ; and  it  would  be  increased  by  throwing  open 
all  exhibitions  to  all  schools.  „ T1 

3952.  Youthink  the  exhibition  system  advantageous  notwithstanding,  that  tendency? — 1 do. 

3953.  Is  there  any  tiling  you  could  suggest  that  would  correct  that  tendency  ? — The  very 

thing  that  we  are  speaking  of— a system  of  inspection.  • > 

3954.  Would  a proper  system  of  inspection  correct  that  tendency  ?— Yes ; the  master 
being  aware  that  he  would  be  overhauled,  would,  of  necessity,  prepare  for  it ; I think  every 
one,  all  schools,  as  well  as  the  endowed  schools,  ought  to  be  subject  to  that. , 

3955.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  stimulant  to  the  master  with  the  correction  of  inspec- 
tion, would  work  well?— -Yes.  • 
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. 3956'  Chairman— To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  failing  off  of  the  number  of  pupils 
m your  school . —If  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  my  synopsis  of  the  numbers  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  a-half,  you  will  find  they  have  fallen  off  but  little,  except  in  the  years  of 
the  great  distress;  for  instance,  from  the  year  1846,  my  school  descended  to  thirty-five  „ T’ 
hoys ; that  was  my  lowest  number;  and  from  that  period  up  it  has  ascended  to  thirty-seven,  K 
forty-two,  and  forty-t  iree,  and  I expect  it  will  be  forty-six  this  half-year ; and  you  will  see 
my  school  lias  not  fallen  off,  except  m the  years  of  the  great  distress,  but  has  maintained 
an  uniform  large  number  of  boys,  so  that  in  twenty-three  years  and  a-half  my  average  is 
sixty-seven  pupils;  we  are  obliged  to  furnish  these  returns  every  half-year;  you  will  see 
from  that  paper  my  school  has  not  fallen  off,  except  in  the  distressed  times,  when  every 
body  suffered;  and  it  is  rising,  and  that  it  will  rise  I am  quite  sure.  Though  it  is  not  easv 
to  get  on  m Ireland,  those  that  mind  their  business  do  get  on. 

i 29.5J-  th®re  any  ot!ier  schools  in  which  classical  education  is  given  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— .Lhere  is  a school  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
subject  ^re  ^ere  many  there  ? — I never  inquire  into  other  people’s  affairs  on  any 

3959.  Have  you  ever  heard  ? — I studiously  avoided  all  my  life  through  inquiring  after 

other  men’s  schools.  ° 1 ° 

3960.  Where  is  that  school  situate  ? — Near  the  infirmary ; it  is  a school  of  private 

endowment,  1 

3961.  Is  there  any  other  classical  school  in  the  neighbourhood  f— Well,  I think  not,  my 
lord,  except  the  diocesan  school,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  attached  to  Limerick  instead 
of  being  in  Killaioe ; that  is  a classical  school. 

jjfj-  £ier?,is  7n0  ot!*jr  ehissical  school  nearer  than  Limerick  ? — I should  think  not. 

. 3963.  Mr.  Hughes— You  mean  Dr.  Hogg’s  school  ?— I do  ; the  funds  of  onr  diocese  go 

to  him.  I should  regard  it  as  a favour  if  these  documents  were  taken  with  you  : one  is  my 
prospectus  ; you  will  see  from  that  what  my  system  is  ; that  it  is  a peculiar  system,  enabling 
boys  to  get  through  more  business  than  I know  anywhere  else  done.  It  is  a bold  assertion 
but  I can  prove  it.  ’ 

3964  Mr.  Stephens.— Can  you  offer  the  Commissioners  any  suggestion  for  the  improve- 
ment of  your  school?— Even  ff  you  throw  me  overboard  as  regards  the  raising  my  salary 
if  you  will  pay  the  assistants  better,  and  appoint  .some  good  exhibitions,  I am  qdte  sure  you 
will  induce  many  to  resort  to  the  school  from  other  quarters  that  at  present  do  not.  It 
certainly  is  a great  objection  to  schools  in  the  west  that  they  are  so  remote  ; and  although 
an  absurd  objection  to  men  of  sense,  the  strongest  thing  I know  of  against  our  schools  is 
the  danger  of  the  boys  becoming  inoculated  with  the  Clare  or  Galway  brogue.  The  very 
peE  °tthlS  t0™Vlf  tll®y  can  c°utrive  lt>  send  their  children  to  get  a Dublin  accent. 

3965.  You  want  the  college  to  be  endowed  with  valuable  exhibitions  ?— Yes ; and  better 

acceptance'  ' ° masters— not  to  make  them  rich>  but  to  make  the  position  worthy  of 

3966.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  damping  private  enterprise  ? — I think  not  • for 
private  enterprise  will  choose  a locality  for  itself.  I am  sure  if  I set  up  a school  in  Dublin 
single-handed  and  unaided,  when  I came  here,  I would  be  much  better  off  now. 

3967.  Do  you  want  inspection  ? — I would  be  very  glad  there  was  a yearly  inspection  of 

schools  by  competent  men.  1 

3968.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  your  school  ?— 

Except  that  we  want  greatly  a library,  and  our  building  to  be  attended  to,  and  our  rent 

- for  US  Vrfor  re£%  we  cannot  do  ^ ourselves  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school. 

3969.  Chairman — Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make  ? — I may  make  one  or  two 
though  it  may  appear  egotistical.  When  I came  here  in  1832,  the  sons  of  the  gentry  or 
respectable  people  here  had  never  been  instructed  in  arithmetic,  beyond  reduction  • of 
English  education  they  were  deplorably  ignorant;  French  they  never  studied  or  heard  of- 
mathematics  they  had  not  been  taught.  From.the  outset  I introduced  these  subjects,  and 
now  they  are  professed  in  every  respectable  school  for  fifty  miles  round  : and  I do  take 
credit  to  myself  for  that.  And  another  thing  I would  wish  to  remark  : — it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  boys  to  accept  places  on  the  foundation  here.  I dare  say  I could  get  wealthy 
people  enough  willing  to  send  their  children ; but  the  poor  children,  they  are  generally 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  not  allowed,  though  I never  interfere  with  their  creed  in 
any  one  point  or  way ; they  are  not  allowed  of  late  years  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  endowment.  When  I say  this,  I am  able  to  prove  it  by  the  testimony  of  tlie 
parents  themselves,  who  are  required  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  foundation  as 
being  m my  school,  though  I never  in  any  one  point  or  particle  interfered  with  their  reli- 
gion, otherwise  than  to  make  .them  attend  to  it.  That  is  the  only  observation  I have  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  with,  and  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  free  pupils.  Another  little 
remark  more  : you  perceive  by  the  statute,  that  we  are  required  to  teach  the  children  the 
1 rotestant  catechism  and  the  Scriptures.  To  the  free  boys  I have  never  done  so.  I have 
never  attempted  the  control  of  their  religious  opinion ; and  I never  inquired  when  a boy 
applied  to  me  for  admission  on  the  foundation,  whether  he  was  Protestant  or  Romanist ; 

J\e  ,were  reallY  fit  for  it,  I gladly  accepted  him  ; and  never  refused  a person  but  one,  and 
that  because  he  had  means  left  him  by  will  to  procure  an  education. 

3970.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  a list  of  your  books  to  the  Secretary,  and  of 
the  number  of  boys  reading  each  book ?— Certainly ; I do  not  give  the  boys  a choice;  they 
must  carry  on  the  whole  course;  except  they  choose  to  be  merely  English  boys,  I request 
them  to  carry  on  all  subjects  together. 
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Patrick  M.  Cullinan,  M.  d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

3971.  Chairman. — You  have  some  statement  to  make  about  the  Erasmus  Smith  Boar  . 

— 3972eivhat  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  , nodical  attendant  to  the  gaol,  I ameoroner  for 
the  conn  y and  I was  last  year  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Enms. 

Sm  ICe  you  been  long  resident  l.ere?-I  have  been  always  resident  here  ; I have 
been  for  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  on  my  own  account  readent  in  gms 
3074.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  education  mflnnis.  1 J • 

T ,Td  exiii-ess  an  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s schools  was 
badlv  constituted  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  satisfy  you  about  that ; you  know 
Hie  constitution  of  the  board,  and,  I presume,  yon  consider  it  not  a suitable 

3075  Mr  Hmhes.— We  desire  to  hear  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  f—  ihe  Coinmis 
sioners  are  a warf  the  board  consists  of  a number  of  high  official  persons,  who  are  «,  ofiew 
g”s  tL“do  not  attend  or  discharge  the  functions. 
resident  in  Ireland,  members  of  the  board ; and  no  member  of 

connexion  with  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  or  any  knowledge  whafevei  or 
ZSZZZei,  or  management.  I think  the  organisation  is  most  unsuitable  to 
exercise  an  efficient  control  over  the  school.  You  will  see  by  the  returns  hpd 
ment,  none  of  the  « officio  governors  ever  attend,  except  the  Provost  foi  one  day last  ye 
and  he  has  some  interest  in  the  matter,  for  Irmity  College  receives.a  large  amount  of  t 

fa3976f  aimam-What  remedy  would  von  suggest  ?-The  very  existence  of  these 
nonfinai  Governors  is  a great  nuisance.  The  acts  of  the  others  are  screened  by  the  high 

character* of  those  people  who  do  not  interfere  in  the  management,  and.  know  nothmD  about 

it-andthe  name  S'  their  connexion  with  the  board  is  a great  mischief.  I would  not  allow 
anybody  to  be  nominally  connected  with  the  board,  who  is  not  an  acting  member Theie 
are  thirty-five  altogether— the  great  majority  absentees.  Ihoie  are  persons  “™g ^ 
Canada  and  all  over  the  world.  The  governors  themselves  w-ho  do  act,  have  not  the 
slightest  connexion  with  the  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situate.  - 

3977.  Dr.  Andrews. — Would  it  be  advantageous  that  the  governors  should .be  in aed  from 
the  chai-e  of  local  superintendence?—!  think  that  without  proper  inspcction-without 
their  befng  made  aware  by  confidential  and  reliable  information  of  the  progress  of  the 
schools— they  are  totally  incompetent  to  exorcise  efficient  control  over  the  schools. 

3978  Could  not  the  goveffors  provide  means  for  instructing  themselves  properly 
as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  ?— They  ought  to  do  so ; that  is  tne  second  observation  1 
submit  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  governors  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and 

“ 3979  ” Would  the  injury  to  the  district  from  that  negligence  be  corrected  by  lmvmg  local 
superintendents  properly  selected,  and  codified  to  discharge  the  duties  ol  then  position  . 
—That  would  completely  correct  the  defect,  if  they  were  at  all 

their  control ; hut  to  suppose  persons  who  are  not  paid,  and  have  no  local  connexion  wi 
us,  will  feel  an  interest  in  our  progress,  or  in  having  justice  done  to  us,  or  oul  funds  pro 
perly  administered,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  will  occur. 

1 3980  Is  it  vour  objoct  to  interest  persons  either  by  local  ties,  oi  by  then  loie  lor  eunca 
tion  ?— Or  by  payments  of  money  ; they  should  have  some  interest  and  some  responsibility. 

3981.  Does  that  point  to  paid  Commissioners?— Yes.  , , , 

3982.  Do  yon  confine  yourself  to  having  local  parties  ?— The  appointment  of  local 

parties  wonhl be  part  of  my  plan.  I think  it  essential  there  should  be  local  persons  who 
would,  from  timelo  time,  visit  and,  inspect  the  schools,  and  report  to  those  w ho  would 
exercise  an  impartial  and  an  independent  control  over  them.  , . 

3983.  Should  the  inspector  he  responsible  to  the  governing  body,  and  bound  to  lepoit  to 
them?— I think  that  would  be  an  essential  agency,  the  existence  of  paid  inspectors  but 
the  assistance  of  the  local  parties,  always  on  the  spot  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the 

fecal  patrons  shbuld  bo  subordinate  to  the  general  board, 
or  a portion  of  the  go., oral  board  ?-l  do  not  look  on  patronage  as  a part  oi  the  functions 
I would  invest  them  with.  . . 

3985.  Supposing  the  persons  described  as  local  patrons  to  he  merely  local  n a g , 
do  you  think  they  should  he  separate  from,  or  members  of  the  central  body  .—I  think 
there  should  he  a central  and  local  body.  The  local  body  merely  visitonal  and  invested 
with  the  right  to  report  to  the  governing  body,  and  to  inquire  into  the  discipline,  mana0 
ment,  and  progress  of  the  school  whenever  it  suited  their  convenience. 

3986.  Persons  in  the  locality,  appointed  by  the  governing  body,  for  constant  supervision . 

_ SwTlrfr!  Stephens.— Do  I understand  yon  aright  as  saying,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  expect  justice  from  the  board  of  governors,  constituted  as  it  is  at  present . ina 
clearly  my  opinion.  , , , , , 

39S8.  Give  me  your.reasons  for  it  ?— We  feel  that  justice  has  not  been  done. 

3989.  When,  and  in  what  particular  case  ?— We  have  here  the  school  of  this  town,  as  to 
which  t-lie  governors  can  have  no  reliable  information  whatever.  We  find  our  school,  as  1 
is  managed,  is  managed  for  the  private  interest  of  the  head  master,  and  not  with  any  legaici 
I should  say,  to  the  public  interest— that  is  quite  a secondary  matter  with  him  ;.  ana  tnere 
is  no  control  exercised  over  him  to  make  the  interest  of  the  public  the  primary  object. 
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3990.  Your  objection  is  against  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  Governors? — Yes;  that 
is  what  I stated  : that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

3991.  Do  you  make  any  charge  against  any  individual  governor  of  unjust  or  improper 
conduct? — Not  the  slightest.  My  charge  is  against  the  constitution  of  the  board,  so  far  as 
we  have  gone. 

3992.  Dr.  Andrews, — The  corrective  system  you  point  out  is  very  much  like  that  pursued 
by  the  Board  of  National  Education.  An  inspector  under  the  board,  local  patrons,  and 
then  the  governing  body  ? — That  is  the  principle. 

3993.  That  is  what  you  propose  in  reference  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  ? — Except 
that  I would  make  the  patronage  not  to  rest  in  any  individual,  but  in  a number  of  persons 
of  rank  and  intelligence  in  the  district. 

3994.  A committee? — Yes. 

3995.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  want  a paid  central  hoard,  with  superintendence? — Yes;  that 
is  quite  indispensable.  My  next  proposition  is,  that  the  governors  exercise  their  functions 
negligently,  and  inefficiently.  If  my  first  proposition  be  true,  that  follows,  as  a matter  of 
course. 

3996.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — State  your  grounds  for  asserting  that  they  exercise  their  func- 
tions negligently  ? — They  have  never  made  a law  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  for  200 
years.  The  laws  made  then  are  now  in  force.  I should  say  they  are  rather  obsolete.  I do  not 
say  they  are.  There  has  not  been  an  inspection,  or  an  agent  of  theirs  in  Ennis,  for  thirty 
years,  1 understand. 

3997.  [Rev.  L.  W.  King. — An  agent  of  theirs  visited  the  school  within  the  last  three 
years.] 

3998.  I should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected ; but  I understood  Dr.  King  to  say  there  was 
no  inspection. 

3999-  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  functions  of  the  governors  have  reference  both  to  the 
management  of  the  schools  and  the  management  of  the  estate.  Can  you  allege  any  negli- 
gence with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  estate?— I shall  bring  a case  before  you 
where,  I think,  they  have  lost  some  property. 

4000.  Will  you  make  reference  to  the  other  head  ? — When  I speak  of  the  exercise  of  then- 
functions,  I rather  speak  of  their  school  functions : it  is  more  the  educational  department 
I refer  to  : they  exercise  no  supervision  whatever.  That  I consider  quite  an  absurdity,  and 
a great  mischief. 

4001.  In  addition  to  the  complaint  of  negligence,  in  leaving  undone  what  they  ought  to 
do,  do  you  also  complain  that  they  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do  ? — They  do  nothing,  except 
some  slight  mischief. 

4002.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  the  slight  mischief? — I shall  mention  that  by-and-by,  under 
another  head — “ that  they  oppose  obstacles  to  education  in  this  town.”  Persons  invested 
with  the  very  important  trust  they  have,  and  who  are  wholly  ignorant  (as  they  must  be, 
without  any  reliable  information)  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools,  cannot  exercise  their  functions 
any  other  way  than  negligently  and  inefficiently.  Their  negligence  is  established  by  their 
never  having  sent  an  inspector  here,  and  never  having  made  a law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
schools  for  200  years. . I shall  give  you  an  illustration,  if  you  permit  me,  in  order  to  show  their 
negligence  and  inefficiency  ; an  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  the  endowment  of  the  school 
to  the  convenience  of  the  head  master.  I speak  of  the  head  master  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  the  last  thing  I would  be  disposed  to  do  would  be  to  depreciate  his  character,  efficiency, 
or  zeal,  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  head  master  has  two  vacations  in  the  year,  of  six 
weeks  each.  That  amount  of  vacation  is  considered  too  much.  The  summer  vacation  he 
gives  at  a season  when  it  suits  himself,  I presume  ; but  when  it  suits  nobody  else. 

4003.  Dr.  Andrews- — What  is  the  period  ? — About  the  middle  of  June : some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  to  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  July ; about  six  weeks.  On  last 
Sunday  I got  the  sexton  to  make  a return  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  town,  by  referring 
to  the  seats  in  the  church-eccupied  there.  Thirty-six  seats  in  the  church  are  appropriated 
to  particular  individuals  ; there  were  twenty-four  unoccupied.  And  Dr.  King’s  school  was 
in  full  operation,  and  the  persons  interested  in  having  their  children  educated  were  absent. 
That  is  a great  inconvenience  to  the  public ; and  there  is  no  redress.  I asked  permission 
from  the  governors  to  appear  before  them,  to  state  some  matters  I had  to  complain  of.  I 
said  I would  go  to  Dublin,  at  my  own  expense,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and 
they  refused  to  receive  me.  I have  their  secretary’s  letter,  stating  they  never  received 
personal  communications.  I said  to  the  secretary,  when  the  board  meet  I shall  make  it  my 
business  to  appear  before  them  to  explain  these  things.  They  said,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, they  never  received  personal  communications.  I consider  that  evidence  of  negligence. 

4004.  Did  you  communicate  by  letter  what  was  your  object  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  ? — I do  not  remember  distinctly  the  subject  now.  We  had  a long  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  I kept  no  copies  of  my  letters.  I believe  I have  on<?  or  two.  I have  not 
that  letter  of  the  secretary,  refusing  to  receive  me. 

4005.  Mr.  Stephens — Is  there  any  vacation  at  Easter?— I think  not.  There  is  a vacation 
of  six  weeks  at  Christmas,  which  is  too  long.  The  summer  vacation  of  six  weeks  would 
not  be  too  long,  if  it  was  at  a proper  time.  I was  kept  in  Ennis  this  year ; at  the  very  time 
I would  go  away  is  the  very  time  exactly  his  school  opens.  That  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
every  body  else,  grand  jurors,  people  of  fashion,  and  the  gentry,  who  go  away  just  at  the 
fashionable  season,  just  when  his  school  is  getting  into  operation.  The  governors  told  me 
that  they  could  not  interfere  with  Dr.  King  in  the  private  management  of  his  school. 
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4006.  You  stated  that  there  were  by-laws  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  none 
had  been  made  since  that  period  ; 1 want  to  know  whether  in  such  by-laws  there^  is  any 
allusion  to  holidays  ? — I presume  not.  I speak  of  the  rules  which  were  inserted  in  Erasmus 
Smith’s  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  laid  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
schools ; and  these  rules  are  the  only  rules  now  in  force  in  the  schools;  and  they  have 
been  made  nearly  two  hundred  years.  I have  never  seen  a copy  of  them ; I only  know 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  new  rules. 

4007.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  did  not  refuse  to  receive  and  answer 
letters ; they  only  refused  a personal  interview? — Precisely. 

4Q08.  Would  it  not  be  inconvenient  to  require  that  Board  to  grant  personal  interviews  ? 

I think  when  the  chairman  of  a local  board  is  ready,  at  his  personal  expense,  to  go  to 

Dublin — a chan-man  who  might  be  considered  to  represent  the  feelings  of  my  neighbours— 
I do  think  a reasonable  board,  disposed  to  act  reasonably,  would  be  disposed  to  grant  my 
request. 

4009.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  wrote  to  the  board  it  would  answer  your  purpose,  by 
stating  in  writing  what  you  desired  to  settle  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  matter,  I 
considered  the  board  to  be  a myth ; I did  not  consider  there  was  a board  in  existence. 

4010.  Mr.  Stephens. — Looking  at  the  by-laws,  I do  not  see  that  the  master  is  justified  in 
giving  any  holidays ; if  these  be  the  governing  by-laws,  it  is  quite  clear  the  master  is  not 
justified  in  granting  any  holidays. — I would-be  sorry  if  that  was  the  case,  but  that  shows 
the  necessity  for  new  by-laws. 

4011.  The  following  is  the  language  of  the  by-law,  “ And  moreover,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  schoolmaster,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  to  absent  himself  without  leave  from  the  said 
governors,  or  any  five  of  them  first  had  and  obtained ; and  he  who  shall  be  appointed  during 
such  absence  to  execute  the  place  and  charge  of  such  schoolmaster,  and  to  officiate  for  him, 
shall,  for  his  labour  and  pains,  receive  such  a proportionable  part  of  the  salary  of  such  absent 
schoolmaster  as  would  have  been  payable  to  the  said  schoolmaster,  if  he  had  not  absented 
himself”  ? — Another  point  on  which  I have  to  complain  of  the  governors  is,  that  they  exer- 
cise an  inefficient  control  or  supervision  over  the  master,  in  the  matter  of  fees,  which  they 
permit  the  master  to  charge  for  day-pupils.  I hold  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  master  is 
entitled  to  receive  but  2s.  for  a pupil.  I should  have  no  desire  to  enforce  the  law ; but  I do 
think  the  public  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  endowment  of  the  schools ; and  I do 
hold  that  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  a very  large  amount  of  fees  for 
our  children,  such  as  would  not  be  reasonable  for  an  endowed  schoolmaster  to  exact.  Ten 
guineas'a  year,  or  really  for  nine  months,  is  a very  large  payment.  There  are  three  months’ 
vacation.  Ten  guineas  a year,  without  extras,  is  a very  large  payment,  and  an  amount  which 
is  not  exacted  by  most  respectable  schools,  where  there  is  no  endowment  whatever ; so  that 
in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  benefit  derived  by  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  endowment. 

4012.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  other  words,  it  is  a private  school  with  an  endowment  ? — Yes ; it 
is  used  by  Dr.  King  to  make  it  as  beneficial  to  himself  as  possible,  without  the  governors 
controlling  him.  They  allow  the  schoolmaster  at  Galway  to  have  one  rate  for  himself, 
another  in  Drogheda ; I consider  that  improper. 

4013.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  reception  of  free  pupils  a benefit? — I very  much  apprehend 
there  is  not  very  much  benefit  derived  from  that  portion  of  the  intended  advantage. 

4014.  Mr.  Stephens. — Why  ? — I judge  by  the  result  merely.  I have  never  known  a free 
pupil  to  enter  Trinity  College,  and'I  think  that  is  a reproach.  I do  not  mean  to  say  a 
reproach  to  Dr.  King,  but  to  some  part  of  the  system.  I never  knew  a free  pupil  to  get  a 
sizarship,  or  to  enter  the  university ; I heard  one  entered  as  a pensioner,  but  I never  heard 
one  entered  as  a sizar ; and  I think  that  is  very  much  to  be  deplored,  and  is  rather  a 
reproach.  I have  been  told  that  very  few  indeed  have  obtained  what  may  bewailed  a 
complete  education.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  continue  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion. The  number  of  pupils  is  very  small  on  the  foundation ; that,  I do  not  think  is 
attributable  to  Dr.  King.  I have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  his  fault ; but  the  fact  I think  it 
right  to  state  without  meaning  to  impute  any  thing  to  Dr.  King’s  efficiency,  or  the  way  he 
treats  the  free  pupils.  I state  that  as  a fact. 

4015.  Speaking  of  the  free  pupils,  of  what  class  are  their  parents  ?— A class  you  would 
naturally  suppose  ought  to  have  children  educated  gratuitously;  humble  tradesmen,  orphans, 
and  such  other  persons.  I was  surprised  to  see  the  large  list  which  Dr.  King  returned  as 
free  pupils. 

4016.  Do  you  think  if  the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  Ennis  College  be  thrown  open  to 
the  cleverest  boys,  it  would  raise  the  character  of  the  scholars  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things 
I have  stated  in  the  memorandum,  that  it  should  be  the  practice  adopted. 

4017.  Df.  Andreevs. — You  stated  you  considered  the  public  had  no  advantage  from  this 
school ; do  you  think,  if  there  were  not  an  endowment  here,  there  would  be  a school  of  a 
high  class  in  Ennis  at  all  ? — I am  perfectly  sure  there  would. 

4018.  By  whom  would  it  be  founded,  and  by  whom  supported? — There  is  an  admirable 
field  for  a first-rate  school ; and  that  the  want  would  be  supplied,  I have  not  a shadow  of 
doubt. 

4019.  Even  if  there  were  no  public  school  here  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that;  I have 
not  a doubt  at  all  about  that. 

4020.  Then  does  the  school  being  here  do  an  injury  to  the  town  instead  of  serve  it  ? — 
I do  not  say  that ; but  in  a small  way,  which  I will  mention  by-and-by,  it  has  interfered 
more  or  less  with  our  progress. 
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4021.  Has  any  additional  school  been  established  here  till  recently  ? — There  has  always 
been  an  excellent  school  here ; there  is  Mr.  Fitzsimon’s  school. 

22  • How  long  has  that  been  established? — Some  ten  or  twelve  years:  and  there  was 
Mr.  Magrath’s  before  that. 

4023.  Did  Magrath’s  cease? — No,  it  is  still  in  existence;  he  is  an  excellent  master;  he 
was  a contemporary  and  class-fellow  of  mine.  There  was  a private  school  in  the  town 
before  Dr.  King  s arrival  here,  kept  by  a Mr.  O’Halloran.  There  were  ten  scholars  of  the 
university  at  one  time  from  that  school  together.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  eminent 
m Dublin  m their  several  professions.  Some  eminent  schoolmasters  ; distinguished 
preachers  ; and  some  very  distinguished  lawyers,  from  that  school.  There  were  nine  sizars, 
and  ten  scholars  m my  own  time  from  that  school- in  Trinity  College. 

f • ^.t,ll.e  sa.me  time>  or  within  a certain  period  ?— Within  my  time  at  the  university. 
402 o.  Within  six  years  ? — I was  eight  years  in  the  university. 

4026.  Do  you  include  sizars  and  scholars  who  had  entered  previously  ? Borne  before  I 

had  gone  there,  but  they  were'  all  there  within  that  time. 

4027 . Some  of  these  might  have  entered  two  years  before  you  ? — Quite  so.  ' 

402|-  So  that  the  nine  sizars  and  ten  scholars  might  represent  a period  of  ten  or  eleven 
years . They  might  be  eight  or  nine  years : the  number  is  very  large.  I think  the 
Governors  misapply  their  funds,  my  Lord,  is  my  next  proposition. 

4029.  Chairman — Explain  in  what  way  ? — I do  not  think  they  pay  their  masters  here 
adequately ; and  that  they  pay  money  for  other  purposes  which  they  ought  to  apply  for 
paying  the  masters— money  that  might  be  better  applied  They  pay  to  Trinity  Colle°-e 
a large  amount,  which  I think  is  a misapplication.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  Trinity  College,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  apply  a large 
sum  to  Trinity  College  to  the  prejudice  of  the  schools.  I do  not  think  by  law  they  have  a 
right  to  do  that.  They  starve  the  master  and  assistants  here,  and  do  not  at  all  pay  them 
adequately.  It  is  a shameful  stipend  to  offer  to  a man  described  in  the  statute  as  an  able, 
learned,  and  efficient  master,  to  give  him  £100  a year  at  this  time  of  day.  It.  is  shameful. 
ThatT  nf?d  n0*  clo"e  lf  ^ey  did  not  apply  their  funds  to  other  uses  not  necessary,  and 
withhold  them  from  these  masters  not  properly  paid,  and  who  are  therefore  obliged  in  self 
defence  to  convert  the  schools  to  their  own  private  benefit,  and  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  public.  I think  they  misapply  the  funds  in  other  ways.  They  support,  at  great 
expense,  a number  of  English  schools.  I look  on  that  as  quite  a waste,  when  we  have 
such  institutions  as  the  National  Schools.  That  is  a great  waste  of  funds  that  might  be 
schools7  applied  t0  0tber  Purposes.  They  expend  thousands  ’a  year  in  the  support  of  those 

4030.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  of  any  other  misapplication  of  the  funds?— I think 
fha t V w°nft t0 .PfFso”s  as  D.r-  KinS'  has  described ; but  that  embraces  a matter 
that  wiH  hereafter  fall  within  observation.  The  payment  Pf  pensions  looks  very  suspicious. 

a misaP plication  of  the  funds  to  pay  a pension  to  a man  who  is  in  robust  health  now, 
after  twenty-three  years ; he  was  pensioned  twenty-three  years  ago.  A man  pensioned 

4031.  Is  there  any  other  misapplication  of  the  funds  No  other  misapplication  of  the 
iunas  occurs  to  me  now. 

tlm  y0i!i  “T  by  these  observations  to  say,  the  Governors  misapply 

Hie  funds,  or  that  they  ought  to  have  power  to  apply  them  otherwise  ?— By  no  means/  1 
mean  to  say  that  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  exercise  a great  power,  contrary  to  the 
law,  in  the  distribution  of  these  funds,  and  that  they  exercise  their  discretion  indiscreetly 
badly,  and  improperly  They  suspend  the  law  when  it  suits  their  convenience,  and  without 
proper  discretion.  I do  not  object  to  their  exercising  a very  wide  discretion  in  dealing 
with  their  funds  and  exercising  their  powers.  There  is  a restraint  by  the  statute,  which  is 
an^ffiscreetfy6  5 ^ Wh<m  they  d°  “Were  with  the  law,  they  should  do  it  carefully 

°n  wliat  subject  did  they  suspend  the  law?— For  instance,  they 
do  not  clothe  the  free  pupils  and  send  them  out  as  apprentices.  They  do  not  do  it  or  ever 
r^0f+ria'thin^  Tiey  exercise  quite  a discretion  about  the  matter;  and  when 
•AnS?  tpat  tT^7  /^g  lt  t0  exemse  a sound  discretion  in  controlling  the  funds, 
in  r»aiH«  6Vj  ^ ~'™v.es\  ^ou,  stated  they  did  not  pay  their  masters  properly,  and  that 
nofsay Vhat ^ Sma11  SalaiieS  as  they  ^lve’  tliey  are  illegally  withholding  the  funds?— I did 

J035.  You  say  they  misapply  the  funds  ; and  as  a first  instance  you  state  that  they  do 
Jol  if11'  mfters  properly  ? I added  while  they  use  their  funds  for  other  purposes. 

://en™  °,f  the  mastfrs  are  fixed  iu  the  charter  at  100  marks,  that  is  two- 
r ® - i i 7ou  also  8tated  that  their  applying  funds  to  Trinity  College  was  illegal  ? 
un-s/H  ey  bave  no  Srounds  for  that  to  the  extent  that  they  do  it. 
are  illegal  ° 7°U  m6an  t0  allege  that  as  to  the  payment,  of  the  exhibitions  ? — I think  they 

Jhey  are  not  illegal “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
upnti/n  twentT  soyeral  yearly  pensions  or  exhibitions  of  £8  a-year,  and  the  fifteen  several 
pens  °ns  or  exhibitions  of  £6  a-year,  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
"ds,t0  P°.°j'  scholars  of  the  said  college,  shall,,  from  time  to  time,  and  all  times 
nereatter,  be  paid  and  payable  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements 
me  like  number  of  scholars,  members,  or  students  of  the  said  college  respectively,  until 
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they  shall  he  otherwise  provided  for,  removed,  or  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the 
said  college,  or  shall  be  of  standing  to  take  such  master  of  arts’  degree.”  This  is  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  further  application  of  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  deceased.  And  the  same  act  warrants,  the  other 
payment  to  Trinity  College  for  the  endowment  of  fellowships  and  lectureships . — rlie 
return  laid  before  parliament  by  the  Governors  states  that  the  exhibitions  were  intended 
exclusively  for  the  pupils  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 

4039.  Read  the  part  from  which  you  infer  that  ? — From  the  return  to  Parliament, 

which  is  a return  of  the  value  and  number  of  the  exhibitions  founded  by  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  Trinity  College,  twenty  exhibitions  at  £20,  &c.  I infer  it  from 
what  I have  read.  Perhaps  the  inference  is  not  strictly  warranted  ; but  I certainly  was 
influenced  in  the  interpretation  I put  on,  that  by  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
member  for  the  University,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  they  were  intended  for 
the  pupils  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  # . . 

4040.  I ask  you  to  point  to  any  thing  which  warrants  you  in  saying  that  it  is  illegal  to  give 
those  exhibitions  to  other  persons  than  pupils  educated  in  these  schools  ?— I had  not  the 
act  before  me.  It  is  my  impression  they  were  intended  for  the  pupils  of  Erasmus  Smith  s 
schools,  and  that,  I think,  is  Dr.  King’s  impression,  that  these  are  Erasmus  Smith  s exhi- 
bitions exclusively  ; and  I inferred  that  was  your  opinion  a while  ago. 

4041.  I do  not  think  you  could  infer  it  from  any  thing  l said.  I never  supposed  they 
were  limited  to  the  pupils  educated  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. — I he  preference  m the 
awarding  of  these  prizes  was  to  be  given  costeris  paribus,  or  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  such 
boys. 

4042.  Is  that  stated  in  the  act  ? — It  is. 

4043.  Mr.  Hughes.— Yes,  here  it  is.  The  section  of  the  act  enacts  that  “ the  pensions 
of  £8  and  £6  a-year  be  paid  and  payable  out  of  the  rent  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  like  number  of  scholars,  members,  or  students  in  the  said  college,, 
respectively,  until  they  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for,  removed,  or  take  the  degree  ot 
master  of  arts,  or  shall  be  of  standing  to  take  such  master  of  arts’  degree. 

4044.  [ Secretary . — From  the  original  charter  from  which  I read,  and  from  this  Act  of  1 ar- 

liament,  it  is  perfectly  plain  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  partly  for  the  grammar 
schools,  and  partly  for  certain  purposes  of  education  in  Trinity  College.  The  Act  recites, 
first  of  all,  as  to  the  grammar  schools,  then  as  to  Trinity  College  ; and  then  as  to  the  prac- 
tice that  had  grown  up  before  1772,  which  appeared  to  be  illegal  at  that  time,  of  granting 
these  exhibitions.  This  Act  then  confirms  the  practice  of  the  governors,  and  founds  the 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  terms  which  makes  it  plain  that  they  are  not  limited  to 
pupils  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.]  . 

4045.  That  is  an  impression  never  before  entertained  by  any  one  in  this  district.  We 
always  thought  we  had  the  exhibitions  exclusively  attached  to  these  schools..  Ihey  were 
called  Erasmus  Smith’s  exhibitions,  and  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Erasmus  Smith 
school.  That  was  what  Dr.  King  supposed : it  was  quite  a mistake  we  laboured  under 
hitherto,  I perceive. 

4046.  [Mr.  Hughes. — What  exhibitions,  Dr.  King,  are  attached,  as  you  believe,  to  your 
establishment? — Rev.  Dr.  King — None  exclusively.] 

4047.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  say,  Dr.  Cullinan,  there  is  a misapplication  of  funds  with 
respect  to  the  English  schools  ? — I think  there  is  ; it  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

4048.  What  schools  are  you  alluding  to  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  schools  distributed 

throughout  the  country,  called  English  schools.  _ . 

4049.  I misunderstood  you ; I thought  you  alluded  to  the  sum  paid  to  Christ  s Hospital. 

Look  at  that  passage  and  read  it.  . 

4050.  \_Secretary. — This  is  from  the  private  Act  of  the  10th  Geo.  I.  l'  And  belt  further 

enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  the  rents,  reve- 
nues, or  profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  so  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith 
shall  happen  to  increase  or  be  raised  to  better  or  greater  yearly  value  than  they  now 
yield,  or  if  any  part  of  the  present  yearly  rents  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  and  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  the  governors  of  the  said  schools,  over  and  above  the  annual 
payments,  charges,  and  expenses  heretofore  or  by  this  Act  appointed  to  be  made  out  of 
the  said  lands,  that  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  said  schools  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter,  to 
apply  and  dispose  of  the  residue  and  overplus  of  the  said  yearly  rents,  for  and  towards 
some  public  work  or  use  in  the  said  college  or  hospital,  in  putting  out  poor  children  to 
school,  or  apprentices,  or  in  setting  up  or  founding  one  or  more  English  school  or  schools 
in  any  place  or  places  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time 
being  shall  think  most  proper  and  convenient ; and  in  like  manner,  that  if  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter  the  yearly  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  so 
set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  shall  decrease  or  grow  less,  that  then  and  in  such 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter, 
either  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  pensioners  or  exhibitioners  of  the  said  college,  or  to 
make  such  deductions  and  abatement  out  of  all  or  any  the  pensions,  exhibitions,  salaries, 
or  other  yearly  sum  or  sums  of  money  hereby  appointed  or  continued  to  he  paid  by  them, 
as  they  shall  think  fit  ?”] — I hear  that.  _ 

4051.  After  having  heard  it,  do  you  still  maintain  your  proposition  ? — I do.  I think  the 
time  for  doing  that  is  gone  by,  quite.  I think  that  a good  provision  at  the  time,  but  I 
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think  it  quite  a very  indiscreet  exercise  of  power  now.  However,  as  I said,  that  is  a Mere 
matter  of  opinion. 

4052.  Mr.  I-Iughes — You  do  not  say  “ illegal you  say  “indiscreet?”* — Yes;  I think 
it  a waste  of  funds,  when  there  are  funds  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  the  purpose. 

4053.  Mr.  Stephens. — After  having  heard  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  Geo.  I., 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  applying  the  funds  in  question  to  the  English  schools  is  illegal  ? — 
It  is  indiscreet  and  injudicious.  Misapplication  would  mean  indiscreet  as  well  as  illegal. 

4054.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  opinion? — Yes. 

4055.  And  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  masters  are  paid  properly  or 
not  ? — I do  not  think  there  can  be  any  second  opinion  about  that. 

4056.  Is  it  not  legal  ? — It  is  legal  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ; I think  there  is  no 
•doubt  about  its  being  injudicious.  I will  tell  you  why  : I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
•standard  was  fixed  at  a time  when  the  property  was  worth  about  £300  a-year.  Nowit  is 
worth  about  £9,000  a-year  ; and  that  the  same  standard  should  be  maintained  for  the  same 
purposes,  under  such  a change  of  circumstances,  does  appear  to  me  not  reasonable. 

4057.  In  what  respect  have  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  infringed  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — They  do  not  clothe  the  boys,  nor  put  them  out  as  apprentices,  nor  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  masters.  I think  these  are  duties  imposed  strictly  upon  them. 
I am  reading  from  page  22S  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education.  It  is  directed  that  the  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and  scholars  of  the  said  free 
schools,  and  any  of  them,  &c.,  shall  be  directed  and  visited  by  the  said  governors.  They 
do  not  do  that,  which  is  a most  important  thing.  “And  we  do  further,  of  our  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  give  and 
grant  that  the  said  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and  scholars  of  the  said  free  schools  and 
every  of  them,  shall  be  allowed,  ordered,  directed,  visited,  placed,  or  displaced  by  the 
said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  or  during  his  sickness  or  absence, 
and  with  his  approbation,  under  his  hand  and  seal  first  had  by  the  said  governors  and 
their  successors,  or  any  three  of  them  to  be  elected  by  the  said  Corporation  according 
to  such  allowances,  rules,  statutes  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  appointed,  set  forth,  made, 
devised,  or  established  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  in  writing  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  and  after  his  death  by  the  governors  for  the  time  being  and  their  suc- 
cessors, or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  as  aforesaid,  under  the  said  common  seal.” 
They  have  neglected  to  do  that  which  is  most  important.  With  regard  to  the  clothing, 
the  return  they  make  under  that  head  is  a return  made  by  the  governors  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  at  page  6 I see  a fair  copy  of  the  rules,  and  ordinances,  and  statutes 
of  the  governors,  for  the  regulation  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools.  The  gover- 
nors refer  to  the  charter  for  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  grammar  schools;  and  at 
page  230  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Education  I see — “ And  the  residue  of  all  the  revenues  and  rents  which  shall  remain  after 
all  the  charges  and  payments  aforesaid  fully  made  and  satisfied  shall,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  leases  as  are  now  in  force,  be  distributed  and  applied  in  the  manner  following, 
viz.  : — One  full  moiety  thereof  to  and  for  the  binding  out  of  poor  children  to  be  appren- 
tices to  and  under  such  Protestant  masters  as  the  said  governors  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them  (whereof  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  always  one,  if  able  to  attend)  shall 
think  fit ; and  after  the  expiration  of  such  leases  one  moiety,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied 
partly  towards  binding  out  poor  children  to  be  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  and  partly  towards 
clothing  of  poor  scholars  in  the  said  three  grammar  schools;  so  always  that  no  more  than 
six  pounds  be  bestowed  in  binding  out  any  one  apprentice,  nor  more  than  thirty  shillings 
in  clothing  any  one  child ; and  that  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  said"  Erasmus 
Smith  be  preferred  before  the  others;  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  said  revenues,  as  well 
during  the  said  leases  as  also  after  the  expiration  thereof,  shall  be  applied  to  such  other 
charitable  uses  as  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  by  any  deeds  in  writing  or  by  his  last  will  shall 
appoint.” 

4058.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  any  surplus  now? — Yes,  a large  amount.  It  appears 
the  funds  were  then  £300  a-year ; now  there  is  £9,000  a-year  for  these  pensions  and 
founding  the  English  schools.  The  claims  of  the  English  schools  are  subordinate  ; I would 
say  not  co-ordinate  with  the. rights  of  the  poor  pupils  at  the  grammar  schools. 

4059.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  object  to  the  system  of  management  of  these  schools? 
— Yes ; altogether. 

4060.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  acts  of  the  governors  are  illegal  ? — Partly,  I have 
no  doubt,  they  break  the  law. 

4061.  In  what  particular  cases? — For  instance,  they  take  the  liberty  of  not  clothing 
the  poor  pupils,  and  not  putting  them  out  as  apprentices.  When  they  take  that  licence 
(which  I do  not  find  fault  with)  they  ought  to  exercise  a sound  discretion  in  other  respects: 
they  ought  to  pay  the  masters  better. 

4062.  What  other  case? — I do  not  see  any  other. 

4063.  Chairman. — Your  next  proposition  ? — That  the  governors  and  the  master  of  the 
school  interpose  some  obstacles  to  education  in  Ennis.  The  explanation  of  that  is  this,  that 
the  governors  pay  certain  masters  attached  to  the  endowed  school  here ; for  instance,  the 
teacher  of  foreign  languages  and  the  drawing  master,  when  there  is  one,  they  pay  out  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal ; and  the  head  master  here  will  not  allow  that  gentleman  to 
teach  or  instruct  any  body  who  is  not  a pupil  at  his  school  in  French  or  in  drawing,  as 
the  case  may  be;  though  the  French  or  drawing  master  is  a non-resident  master  at  the 
school,  and  his  time  is  occupied  but  for  two  or  three  hours  a-day — say  three  hours  a-day. 
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4064.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  it  in  the  “ after-hours  ” ? — The  head  master  puts  that  as  a sine 
qud  non  in  his  appointment  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  boys  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  master.  The  effect  of  that  is  this,  the  town  is  not  able-  to  afford  having 
two  masters  of  foreign  languages  ; and  thus  persons  are  either  coerced  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school  of  Dr.  King,  or  they  must  do  without  this  advantage.  That,  I say,  is  a 
very  serious  injury  to  the  public;  that  is  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  governors.  The 
French  master  may  take  girls,  but  not  boys. 

4065.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  aware  whether  the  governors  had  complaints  made  to 
them  of  this  matter  ? — They  had,  a very  formal  complaint. 

4066.  Did  they  take  the  complaints  into  consideration? — Yes  ; their  answer  is  in  the 
book  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 

4067.  Chairman. — Do  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  pay  the  French  master? — They  do.' 

4068.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  stated  that  the  answer  of  the  governors  is  on  the  minute 
book  of  the  Town  Commissioners  ? — It  is.  The  next  subject  is  with  regal’d  to  some  alleged 
property  the  governors  had  in  this  neighbourhood,  said  to  be  lost.  I asked  the  governors 
whether  they  had  any  property  here,  or  whether  any  persons  were  entitled  to  any  advan- 
tages by  reason  of  being  tenants  on  their  property  in  this  neighbourhood. 

4069.  Mr.  > Stephens. — The  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
all  your  correspondence  with  the  board. — I have  got  a letter  on  the  subject,  which  I will 
read. 

“ Board  Room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 
“11,  Kildare-street,  2nd  March,  1854. 

* * * “And  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  therein,  that  the 

governors  have  not  any  property  in  that  locality  (Ennis),  and  that  there  are  not  any  special 
advantages  reserved  in  the  school  at  Ennis  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  in  preference 
to  other  persons.” 

4070. 1 asked  whether  there  were  any  special  advantages  reserved  for  the  people  of  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  they  said  they  had  no  advantages  in  preference  to  other 
persons. 

4071.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  not  persons  resident  within  two  miles  of  the  college  alone 
entitled  to  free  admission? — It  appears  so. 

4072.  \_Secretary. — I read  the  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  of  Ennis,  with  respect  to  the 
French  master.  Moved  by  Dr.  Cullinan,  and  seconded  by  Marcus  Talbot  : — “ The  Town 
Commissioners  representing,  generally,  the  feelings  and  the  local  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ennis  and  its  neighbourhood,  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
.Schools,  that  the  principal  master  of  the  endowed  school  at  Ennis  has  done  much  injury 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  by  having  ordered  the  French  master  at  the 
school  not  to  teach  the  French  or  German  languages  to  boys  who  are  not  pupils  at  the 
school.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  observe  that  the  principal  of  the  school  contributes 
nothing  to  the  salary  of  the  French  master;  and  that  this  gentleman  is  non-resident 
at  the  school,  and  is  employed  therein  only  for  a few  hours  daily ; that  he  is  allowed  to 
instruct  a female  private  class,  and  thus  engrosses  a portion  of  public  patronage  as  a pro- 
fessor of  foreign  languages.  That  although  the  people  of  this  town  could  support  one, 
they  are  unable  to  support  two  foreign  teachers;  and  that,  therefore,  many. of  the  boys, 
who  for  various  and  sufficient  reasons  are  not  pupils  at  the  school,  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  learning  foreign  languages  by  the  act  of  the  head  master,  unduly  exercising 
power  which  belongs  only  to  the  governors,  who  are,  exclusively,  the  paymasters  of  the 
French  teacher.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  imposed  on  the 
French  master,  and  which  obstructs  the  progress  of  an  important  branch  of  education  in 
this  town,  is  alike  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  people  and  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  school,  and  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder ; and  they,  therefore,  very 
respectfully,  request  the  governors  of  the  school  will  not  sanction  its  continuance.” — Carried 
by  a majority.] 

4073.  The  answer  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  dated  19th  November,  1853,  is  as 
follows : — 

“ Board  Room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 

“ 1 1,  Kildare-street,  19th  November,  1853. 

“ Sir — The  governors  met  on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  first  time  since  the  receipt  of  your 
communication,  dated  the  7th  instant,  which  referred  to  Rev.  Dr.  King,  master  of  their 
school  at  Ennis ; and  the  governors  having  made  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  having- 
given  it  due  consideration,  direct  me  to  say  that  they  do  not  think  that  the  matter  com- 
plained of  calls  for  their  interference  with  Dr.  King. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

“Eustace  Thorp. 

“ Mr.  Richard  Pearson, 

“ Chairman  of  Ennis  Town  Commissioners.” 

4074.  They  wrote  me  to  say,  about  the  property,  that  they  had  no  property  here.  The  public 
impression  here  is  that  they  have  property  here ; and  I spoke  to  a gentleman  who  paid 
rent  for  many  years ; but  the  rent  was  not  traced  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board:  he  paid  it  to  an  agent  and  others.  He  was  told  this,  and  had  no  doubt 
about  the  fact ; but  that  is  not  satisfactory  evidence.  But  I heard  from  Mr.  William  H. 
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Magrath,  a solicitor  of  high  character,  that  Richard  Stackpolo  paid  rent.  William  H. 
Magrath  sold  the  property  of  a gentleman  in  this  county  in  what  they  call  the  equity 
side  of  the  Exchequer.  That  sale  being  about  to  be  concluded,  lie  was  called  on  to  make 
out  title  by  the  purchaser;  and  it  was  found  this  property  was  called  Kilmacally  or  Keilty. 
It  appears  there  was  some  private  arrangement  with  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  that  he 
charged  the  whole  £100  a-year  by  some  private  arrangement  on  Cahercalla — the  gover- 
nors of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  being  no  parties  to  that  arrangement ; and  when  the 
purchaser  in  th<?  Exchequer  found  that  it  was  indefeasible,  he  claimed  to  be  released  from 
the  contract ; and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  did  release  him  from  the  contract,  because  it 
appeared  this  was  chargeable  with  £100  a-year  for  the  governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools.  It  was  within  a year  or  two  before  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court;  but  when  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  was  established,  he  brought  the  property  into  that  Court,  who 
had  power  to  discharge  the  lands  from  the  £100  a-year ; and  they  did  sell  it  discharged 
of  the  £100  a-year.  The  purchaser  applied  to  the  Commissioners,  saying  he  understood 
there  was  a charge  of  £100  a-year  payable  to  the  governors.  The  Commissioners  said 
they  had  heard  something  about  it,  but  that  they  had  no  official  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  they  would  sell  the  estate  discharged  from  the  charge.  That  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Magrath. 

4075.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a property  paying  it  in  exoneration  of  these  lands? — 
Cahercalla  paid  it ; Mr.  Stackpoole  was  the  tenant ; he  paid  it  up  to  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  party  to  whom  he  was  liable  was  liable  for  some  head  rent,  was  not  very 
provident  to  protect  himself ; and  he  paid  the  rent  over  to  a person  that  he  supposed  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board.  And  when  a more  solvent  party  became  substi- 
tuted for  the  person  to  whom  he  was  primarily  liable  to  pay  the  rent,  he  became  indifferent 
about  it;  and  after  several  years  be  asked  the  governors  whether  there  was  any  arrear  of 
this  charge  accumulating,  and  they  said  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

4076.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Stackpoole 
made  the  payments  ? — He  never  paid  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  directly.  The  parties  were 
Mr.  John  O’Donnell,  of  this  town,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  England,  and  Mr.  Clancy.  They  are  all 
dead. 

4077.  Mr.  Stephens ■ — Is  that  Mr.  Stackpoole  of  Edenville? — Richard  John  Stackpoole. 

4078.  Mr.  Hughes — What  was  the  name  of  the  intermediate  person  to  whom  Mr.  Stack- 
poole paid  ? — The  person  to  receive  the  money  from  him  was  Mr.  Clancy,  the  taxing 
officer,  James  Clancy  ; that  I have  from  Mr.  Stackpoole  himself.  He  had  no  more  doubt 
ab.out  it  than  he  has  when  he  pays  his  butcher.  He  had  no  evidence,  however,  to  trace  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  governors.  But  Dr.  Hancock  has  read  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
charge,  which  they  disavow  in  their  letter  to  me  and  in  their  return  to  Parliament. 

4079.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  Mr.  Mongoveen,  of  Beech  Park,  Ennis,  give  any  informa- 
tion ? — He  is  a tenant  on  the  property  that  was  supposed  to  be  chargeable  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board. 

4080.  Chairman. — Go  to  your  next  point?— With  regard  to  the  pensions,  Dr  King,  has 
given  you  as  much  information  on  that  subject  as  I can  give,  but  there  is  more  to  be  inquired 
into  about  it..  The  reason  I mention  the  matter  is,  that  the  return  by  the  governors  to 
Parliament  is  not  full  and  satisfactory.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  that  return  there 
were  any  pensions.-  They  purport  to  give  a return  of  expenditure  and  make  no  mention  of 
pensions..  I should  mention  another  circumstance,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  large  pay- 
ments, they  take  credit  for  arrears,  rents,  taxes,  and  repairs,  all  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
masters.  In  Galway,  I am  sure  the  fact  is  so.  They  do  not  pay  a farthing.  I rather  think 
they  do  not  pay  rent  for  the  classical  schools,  except  in  Ennis,  where  they  pay  £1.  As  to 
the  Drogheda  school,  the  college  is  given  to  them  by  the  Corporation  for  a certain  purpose. 
In  Galway,  they  have  a large  property.  They  take  credit  for  a large  expenditure,  under 
the  head  of  rents,  taxes,  poor-rates,  and  so  on.  The  other  subject  I mentioned,  was  with 
regard  to  the  exhibitions  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  I will  state,  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  exhibitions  provided  for  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  ought  to  be  partially  consolidated 
by  being  lessened  in  numbers  and  increased  in  value.  I was  under  a mistake  as  to  these. 

I proposed  to  consolidate  them  into  larger  and  more  valuable  ones,  but  it  seems  I was 
dealing  with  what  we  had  no  right  to  ut  all. 

408 R Rev.  Dr.-  Graves. — You  also  suggested  the  idea  of  opening  them  to  competition? — 
No  ; it  was- the:  free  places  I proposed  to  open  to  competition.  I pass  by  that  point  of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  exhibitions.  .My  next  point  is,  “ that  I do  not  consider  the 
education  given  at  the  endowed  school  at  Ennis,  has  produced  satisfactory  results.”  I 
think  I will  withdraw  that  statement ; it  was  partly  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  exhi- 
bitions which  I thought  we  were  entitled  to  were  not  given  to  us ; and,  again,  we  certainly 
do  not  appear,  to  such  advantage,  in  competing  with  our  neighbours,  as  I think  we  ought. 
However,  when  I state  that  I would  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  I meant  to  impute  any 
thing  to  Dr.  King ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  most  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  ; but  I do  think  it  is  partly  attributable  to  his  not  having  efficient  or  first  class 
assistants.  I do  not  think  he  has  sufficient  in  quality  or  quantity.  I mention  the  fact,  as 
beyond  controversy,  though  Dr.  King  thinks  his  school  has  produced  very  efficient  results, 

I think  it  has  not  produced  such  results  as  it  ought  to  produce  ; I attribute  that,  not  to  any 
deficiency  on  his  part,  or  want  of  zeal  or  scruple  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  the  want 
of  such  efficient  assistants  as  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  more  favoured  localities.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  assist- 
ant masters  arc  paid.  I should  make  this  observation,  that  Dr.  King’s  principal  assistant 
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is  'overworked.  lie  is  obliged  to  discharge  onerous  duties  ill  the  evenings,  teaching — 
teaching  the  boarders,  and  he  is  occupied.,  all  day;  he. should  get  a larger  amount  of 
compensation  than  he  probably  receives  for  such  services,  and  he  should  be  a better  class- 
man than  Dr.  King  is  able  to  provide  for  the  allowance.  1 do  not  mean  to  disparage  the 
gentleman  who  is  assistant,  but  I think  better  might  be  found.  The  next  point  is  with 
regard  to  some  prizes  given  by  the  Primate  and  the  governors. 

4082.  Mr.  Stephens--- -Do  any  gentlemen  in  Ennis  and  its  vicinity  send  their  sons  to  be 
educated  elsewhere?— A great  many.  As  you  may  perceive  there  are  only  nine  day 
pupils,  and  there  as  many  children  in  the  neighbourhood  as  elsewhere. 

4083.  If  Dr.  King  had  superior  assistant  masters,  would  the  neighbouring  gentry  send 
their  children  to  the  school  ? — They  would  be  deterred  by  the  large  sum  he  charges,  he 
exacts  a larger  stipend  than  any  other  school,  either  endowed  or  private,  that  I am  aware  of. 
With  regard  to  the  prizes  given  by  the  Primate  and  the  governors,  it  would  be  worth  while 
inquiring  what  became  of  them  ; I never  heard  of  them.  I see  by  the  prospectus  of  the- 
Drogheda  school,  the  master  states,  “ The  Primate  gives  some  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  pupils  of  all  the  grammar  schools.”  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  this  school.  I 
have  not  heard  of  the  governor’s  prizes  ; I do  not  know  whether  they  are  distributed  here  ; I 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  admitting  free  pupils  on  the  foundation,  by  concursus,  and 
of  giving  greater  encouragement  to  this  class  ; to  have  them  examined  for  admission.  At 
present  there  is  some  degree  of  reproach  attached  to  being  a free  pupil  without  merit — it 
is  a mere  badge  of  poverty ; I would  not  let  it  continue  so,  I would  make  it  a badge  of 
merit ; I would  encourage  the  free  pupils  more,  and  I think  the  result  would  be  satisfactory. 
I would^not  waste  the  advantages  of  such  a school  upon  every  fellow  that  came  and  wished 
to  get  in ; I should  select  them ; I would  admit  persons,  perhaps  not  able  to  pay  ten 
guineas,  but  I would  admit  them  even  though  they  were  able  to  pay  something. 

4084.  Would  you  make  their  admission  the  reward  of  merit? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

4085.  Being  a free  pupil  would  then  cease  to  be  a badge  of  reproach,  because  it  would 
be  the  reward  of  learning  ? — Yes. 

4086.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  that  being  a free  pupil  has  been  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  reproach  ? — I have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

4087.  Do  the  other  boys  treat  the  free  pupils  with  contempt? — I think  they  are  not 
treated  properly,  that  they  are  disparaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  boys. 

4088.  What  arrangement  would  you  propose  as  regards  the  examination-of  those  boys? 
. — I should  leave  it  altogether  to  the  head  master  to  select  them  publicly  or  privately,  and 
make  it  an  evidence  of  merit. 

4089.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  not  a public  examination  be  more  desirable  than  a private 
examination  ? — I think  it  would. 

4090.  Dr.  Andrews From  what  schools  would  you  select  the  candidates? — I- would 

not  select  them  from  any  particular  schools. 

4091.  From  what  class? — Not  from  any  class. 

4092.  Whether  they  came  from  a classical  school,  or  from  a national  school,  or  from 
any  other  school? — No  matter  where  they  came  from.  When  a person  comes  forward 
I think  he  has  a right  to  a fair  stage.  If  you  open  the  places,  let  him  come  from  where 
he  will. 

4093.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Would  you  not  require  some  proof  of  deficiency  of  means  ? — 
I would  rather  not.  If  a person  of  independent  means  is  mean  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages,  it  would  raise  up  the  position  to  some  extent,  and  would  take  away  the 
reproach  that  attaches  to  these  places.  For  the  trifling  emolument  I would  not  like  to 
exclude  any  one ; I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  abused.  Finally,  I would  propose  some 
reforms,  if  it  be  consistent  with  your  inquiry  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  the  kind.  The 
observations  made  now  were  confined  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  Supposing  they 
are  allowed  to  continue  as  they  are,  I would  propose  a radical  change  in  the  system ; and 
if  you  allow  me  I will  lay  before  you  what  I have  to  suggest. 

4094. 1 think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  state  of  education  in  the  provinces,  among  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  this  important  defect  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  want  of  efficient  and  well-conducted  schools.  The  published  testimony  of  professors 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  of  other  competent  witnesses,  conclusively  establishes  these 
facts.  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  consider  that  the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  are  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  students,  are  properly 
not  to  be  regarded  as  honors  conferred  upon  positive  merit,  but  rather  as  helps  to  young 
men  of  limited  means,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  academical  studies ; and  they 
admit  with  reluctance  and  regret  that  the  colleges,  with  an  organization  unsuited  to  the 
purpose,  are  to  some  extent  performing  the  functions  of  schools,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
and  the  want  of  proper  materials  to  be  acted  upon,  their  own  peculiar  functions  are  materially 
deranged  and  imperfectly  performed.  I believe  the  defect  to  which  I have  alluded  can  be 
remedied  ; and  I am  aware  that  the  public  are  anxiously  and  hopefully  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  now  in  progress  by  the  Queen’s  Commissioners,  who  are  charged  by 
Parliament  to  suggest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the  endowed  schools,  and 
for  the  better  regulating,  managing,  and  governing  such  schools;  and  for  the  general 
promotion,  in  connexion  with  such  schools,  of  academical  education  in  Ireland.  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I believe  these  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions',  are  greatly  mismanaged 
and  conducted  generally  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  public  interests ; and  that  the  absence 
of  control,  supervision,  and  responsibility,  in  all  their  departments,  must  have  inevitably 
led  to  an  accumulation  of  progressive  abuses  and  inefficiency. 
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4095.  The  Commissioners  having  clone  me  the  honour  of  asking  for  such  information  as  I 
possess  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiries,  I beg  leave  to  submit  to  them  the  following 
°U,nn«e  t m>\ 1 opmwns,  as  to  the  reforms  required  in  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland.  * 
.40  Jo.  I would  propose  to  abolish  altogether  the  various  ill-contrived,  incongruous  and  ineffi- 
cient plans  which  now  exist  for  the  management  of  endowed  schools ; and  to  substitute  for 
them  one  consistent,  uniform,  and  comprehensive  system.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  a distinct  board  of  management,  to  consist  of  a chief  director  adequately 
paid,  associated  with,  and  assisted  bv  other  leamerl  nnH  eminent  „.i’„  ...  I.,  , J 


•t?-98;  T,he  exPen?e  of  carrying  out  this  scheme,  which  is  supplemental  and  auxiliary  to  the 
existmg  educational  systems  m Ireland,  would,  of  course,  be  considerable ; but  it  may  be 
defrayed  by- the  proper  application  of  even  a portion  of  the  existing  endowments  The 
"L*?'be  1 told,  amount  to  one  half  that  which 


°99Vi 1 a^neiX  an®|timate  of  probable  expenditure  necessary  for  supporting  the 
approximaticm0;— ' °f  ^ my  must  be  received  ^ meSy  a’lose 

Salary  of  chief  director  .... 

Two  assistants,  at  £500  each,  . 

Office,  Secretary,  and  two  or  three  clerks, . 


Total  cost  of  management,  .... 

Thirty-two  head  masters,  at  £300  each,  . 

Thirty-two  mathematical  masters,  at  £100  each, 
Thirty-two  classical  masters,  at  £100  each,  . '.  . 

Thirty-two  masters  in  natural  philosophy,  at  £100  each, 

Uurty-two  English  masters,  at  £100  each, 

Thirty-two  masters  of  foreign  languages,  at  £80  each, 
thirty-two  arithmetic  and  writing  masters,  at  £80  each, 
ihirty-two  drawing  masters,  at  £80  each. 


Prizes  for  thirty-two  county  schools,  at  £ 100  each,  . 
I nzes  for  four  provinces,  at  £50  each, 

National  prizes,  . ...  , 


. £1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

. £5,000 

0 

0 

. £9,600 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

. 2.560 

0 

0 

2,560 

0 

0 

2,560 

0 

0 

£30,080 

0 

a ■ 

£3.200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0- 

100 

0 

0- 

£3,500  0 0 


Patrick  ]U.  Culliim 


“imui  01  management,  to  consist  ot  a chief  director,  adequately 
paid,  associated  with,  and  assisted  by  other  learned  and  eminent  persons,  who  would  be 
found  to  act  as  honorary  directors.  I would  appoint  two  assistant  directors,  who  would  act 
as  inspectors  of  schools.  I would  propose  to  appoint  local  boards  also : whose  duty  it 
woiild  be  to  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  and  to  report  to  the  central  board  on 
their  discipline  and  progress.  I would  invest  the  central  board  with  absolute  control  • 
subject  only  to  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I.  would  then  establish  one 
academic  school  for  each  county  in  Ireland,  to  be  conducted  according  to  rules  and  statutes 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  management,  and  modified  by  them  as  occasion  may  require 
Hie  education  in  these  schools  should  be  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  character 
attainable  in  Preparatory  schools  for  literary  training.  To  avoid  provoking  controversy  I 
shall  decline  to  offer  any  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction.  According  to 
my  views,  the  academic  stall. should  consist  of  a head  master,  a master  for  the  mathematical 
sciences,  a master  for  classics,  a master  for  natural  philosophy,  a master  for  Enoliffi 
literature,  adaecl  to  logic,  political  economy,  and  history,  a teacher  of  foreign  languages  a 
master  for  arithmetic.  writing.  and  hnnk.lr  „ ,i  . „ ■ 


Pm«mai  economy,  and  history,  a teacher  of  foreign  languages  a 
master  for  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  and  a drawing  master;  in  all  eHit 
masters  I would  propose  to  charge  for  the  admission  of  a pupil  to  my  academic  school, 
a sum  of  £l  a-year,  and  £l  for  each  branch  of  education  in  which  he  received  instruction  • 
so  that  a pupil,  if  so  disposed,  may  receive  a complete  education  for  £8  per  annum.  Put 
if  so  comprehensive  a course  did  not  suit  his  objects,  abilities,  or  convenience,  his  instruction 
may  be  abridged,  and  bis  expenses  proportionably  reduced.  I would  give  lialf  of  the 
admission  fees  to  the  head  master,  and  half  the  class  payments  to  the  several  masters  who 
earned  them  respectively  ; and  I would  divide  the  other  moiety  between  the  head  masto 
and  a fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  school,  for  -providing  requfites 

f,  g&L ^ X TaS  “d  dectrical  aPP”“te.  >»H*.  models,  standard’  books 

of  leferenee,  &c.,  &c.  I would  make  provision  m each  school  for  ail  entirely  free  education 
for  a limited  number  of  pupils  to  bo  elected  half  year],  by  conom-sus  ; the  examination 
may  be  conducted  publicly  by  the  master,  assisted  by  an  academic  inspector,  and  the  “elec 
tion  ratified  by  the  board.  I would  not  annex  any  qualification  for  eligibility  into  this  class  • 
but  I would  always  give  a decided  preference  to  the  poorer  candidate;.  Indeed,  I presume' 
SHu™,!  fT  w mea“i  T“W  't11™11  comPete  for  humble  advantages1;  but  for 
A dlf  y,ng  s”ci.PI“f • 1 ruIi  leave  °Pen  unrestricted  competition  ■ 
409 1 . Ill  Older  to  encourage  intellectual  industry  and  exertion,  1 would  distribute  substan 
tial  and  valuable  pmes,  but  fowm  number,  among  the  pupils  of  each  county  school ; and  to 
promote  emulation  in  a wider  field,  I would  be  disposed  to  give  two  o/tbree  n.“ea  of 
considerable  amount  to  each- province,  open  to  competition  once,  by  the  pupils  of  all  the 

“.Ssigr*  pert“ps  e™ the 
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Totals. 

Thirty-two  school-houses  and  premises,  at  £200  each, 

For  management,  

Salaries  for  teachers  . • . • 

Prizes  . • • • • • 


£6,400  0 0 
5.000  0 0 
30,080  0 0 
3,500  0 0 

£44,980  0 0 


Say  £50,000  a year.  . n „ 

4100.  Chairman The  Commissioners  unanimously  wish  me  to  thank  you.  for  your 

statement  and  this  paper.  The  Commissioners  intend  to  hold  a public  court  m Dublin, 
to  examine  public  boards  ; and  they  would  be  happy  you  attended,  if  you  wished,  when 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  is  examined.— It  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for 
me  to  attend ; and  when  I see  the  inquiry  in  such  hands  I am  satisfied.  If  you  think  me 
of  the  slightest  use  I will  be  at  your  service.  . , ,,  ,. 

4101.  Dr.  Andrews. — There  will  be  public  general  notice  of  the  bolding  of  the  couit  m 
Dublin:  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  would  you  wish  to  have  a special  notice.— 

I do  not  think  any  thing  else  will  occur  to  me  I would  wish  to  submit  to  you.  1 shall: 
see  the  public  notice,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  my  having  more  direct  information. 

The  Rev.  Luke  White  King,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 

4102.  Dr.  Cullinan  spoke  about  vacation, and  said  there  were  sixweeks  in  winter.  There  are 

six  weeks  in  summer,  and  only  four  in  winter,  and  none  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide.  Even 
putting  children  out  of  the  question,  the  masters  require  it.  when  you  remember  we  are 
engaged  for  nine  hours  a day.  . .. 

4103.  Dr.  Andrews. — Dr.  Cullinan  did  not  deny  that ; lie  said  there  should  be  vacation; 

but  he  thought  the  winter  vacation  too  long.  The  objection  he  made  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tion was  as  to  the  time  of  giving  it.  He  said  that  if  the  by-laws  did  not  give  vacation,; 
they  ought  to  be  altered.  . , , , . . . , 

4104  TDr.  Cullinan— I do  not  think  I am  mistaken  about  the  six  weeks  m winter. J 
4 105!  Most  assuredly  he  is.  A month  in  winter,  and  six  weeks  in  summer.  Again,  he  says, 
110  benefit  has  resulted  from  having  free  pupils.  Very  little,  indeed;  but  some  lias, 
and  for  the  number  on  the  foundation,  not  so  little.  I have  fresh  in  my  memory  at  this 
moment— and  there  are  more,  if  I could  recollect— two  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  Church 
educated  on  the  foundation,  two  as  respectable  men  as  wear  the  cloth.  I had  a medical 
student  that  was  very  respectable  in  his  profession.  These  three  just  strike  me  at  this 
moment  The  Board  do  not  pay  the  drawing-master.  The  drawing,  and  music,  and 
dancing  masters  are  remunerated  by  the  fees.  There  is  no  drawing-master  paid  by  the. 
Board,  as  my  statement  sets  forth.  . n 

4106,  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  deuy  the  accuracy  of  this  resolution  of  the  lown  Oommis- 

S1°4107.  Chairman. — The  French  master  is  paid  by  the. Board? — Yes;  he  said  the  drawing, 
master  was  paid  by  the  Board.  . • T 

4108.  Dr.  Andrews. — I did  not  so  understand  bun? — As  to  the  resolution,  1 never 
objected  to  our  master  attending  families,  providing  those  capable  of  going  to  school  were 
not  included  ; for  it  is  clear,  if  you  knew  the  arrangements  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  if 
many  had  the  benefit  of  the  master,  they  would  not  encourage  the  school ; they  would 
teach  their  boys  and  girls  at  home,  and  thus  we  would  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
bringing  masters  here,  and  the  responsibility,  and  we  would  have  no  advantage.  It  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  school,  and  the  school  only,  this  master  is  paid.  He  may  take  as  many 
tuitions  as  he  likes  for  females.  Dr.  Cullinan  says  the  fees  at  our  school  are  larger  than 
at  any  other.  I do  not  receive,  at  ten  guineas  a-year,  as  much  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  my  pre- 
decessor, did  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  charge  was  six  guineas  a-year  for  classics ; 
then  he  charged  a guinea  a-quarter  for  French ; then  he  charged  for  English  and  for 
other  things.  ° All  these  things'  my  boys  have  for  ten  guineas  a-year,  or  eight  if  they  be 
brothers.  And  so  incorrect  is  the  statement  that  my  fees  are  higher  than  others,  that  I 
myself  paid  twenty  guineas  a-year  in  the  city  of  Dublin  for  my  brother,  as  a day  pupil,  for 
a far  worse  education;  and  I know  of  no  respectable  school,  even  with  a respec- 
table endowment,  that  could  teach-  French,  German,  science,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  give  stationery,  for  less  than  ten  guineas  a-year— especially  in  a town  that 
does  not  admit  of  many  pupils.  As  to  prizes,  I refer  to  an  attempt  the  present.  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  made  to  induce  lads  in  our- schools  to  apply  themselves  to  English  composition. 
My  pupils  applied  once,  and  got  the  prizes.  The  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  proposed  a subject— a most  arduous  one  you  will  admit : an  analysis  of  a play  of 
Shakespeare,  compared  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  set  down  by  Aristotle.  This  took 
a whole  vacation  of  the  boys,  and  the  reward  they  got  was  a two-and-sixpenny  logic,  and 
they  would  not  apply  for  it  again.  . 

4109.  Mr.  Hughes.— Who  is  the  author  of  the  logic  they  got  as  a prize?— His  own 
logic.  They  will  not  go  through  the  labour  of  it  again  for  a miserable  logic.  It  was  not 
even  bound. 

4110.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  the, statements  in  that  resolution  of  the  Town  Commissioners 

accurate  or  inaccurate  ? . , , 

4111.  [Secretary. — The  resolution  states  that  the  head  master  has  ordered  the  frenett 
teacher  not  to  teach  the  French  and  German  languages  to  boys  who  are  not  pupils  at  the 
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school;  and  it  concludes  by  statins' “ That  althnno-Ti  ,1  • , , , 

TtT„zt‘:„t:  siTzst  its?  * «*  it 

and  which  obstructs  the  progress  of  an  important  branch  n^Jd°SeC+'0n  bren<dl  masteD 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the ToX  ini rinT t « ef,“catl0”  « «•  ‘own,  is  alike 
opposed  to  tire  intentions  of  the  founder  ; ’and  they  ZXrXerT  ^ ‘wtf104  i“ld 

' ths  *°™rS  ,°f  fte  sch°o1  wiB  “ot  sanc“on  its  con/nnance  °{  } Ste0,Ml1'  "*“» 

4112.  Yes,  that  is  the  rule  of  my  school.  ’ J 

\ 1 1 **’  facts  stated  in  that  resolution  are. accurate ? — Yes.  - 

4114.  lell  me  how  the  assistant  masters  are  naid  ? TIip  no™  , n 

£92  6s.  2d.,  and  I give  him  board  and  lodging.  PThe  next  master  El  “7  head  assistajit 

down,  and  their  receiptsOTe  ^Z^hZZoOntrof  otfrlf  1,16  WMJ'  COm<S 

siotele  of  sfZtrl1 Sand6  if  XSIhafytZoi  ^ W"*1*  ^ C°m™- 
TX’lX  ^fN«d*x  any  diocesan  schoo/?-Pe*afs  so  *“  *m““  * “ ^ 
is  el|*  ***!  *0  next  charge 

is  given  for  that  eight  guineas  My  charo-p  fm-  If, ,10“S  ?n(luiie  what  instruction 
French  or  Italian.  Ve&STI,  S M ? he  a guinea  a-quartef_ 
^thematics,  but  the  general  sciences^!  tiiesh,  and  statiokeZSe’iShd? Sgj 

'the  that  ycm  *i,e  *“  every  year  to 

: 4120.  Who  is  it  that  teaches  the  free  minils  tu,  • 

■Lord's  day”?--I  heard  yon  make  that  pZbefce fl 
know  whether  it  is  done  or  not.  I was  not  T i am  aware  of.  I do  not 

heard  it  before.  I understood  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to  re£7tofih  % k°  for  1 n0Te1' 
pupils  are  in  general  Roman  Catholics5  lefer  *°  sch°o1  )m»™'  The  free 

I coZirfofS  heZ  Pr°“  HK  “f  fg*  1 C“'™‘  *** 

4123’  ZTZXTXT  is  "g“1St  *•  Epi,it  of  «•  flat  ter  ? — Yes. 
eateelbsetkT  scholars,  tmdZr  th^Zurpose^hall^5  01.CC  eyeiy  week,  011  each  Lord’s  day, 
the  late  Most  ltev.  Father  in  God  James  Ussher  Lot  iTTr  i °f  * e,  catecl“8m  sot  out  by 
of  all  Ireland,  and  shall 

And  again,  “Moreover,  it  shall Tot  S some  part  thereof  unto  them.3 

sickness,  to  absent  himself  without  leave" from  the  saiEnvC^°°ImaStC1 3 *nless  in  case  of 

had  and  obtained,  and  he  who  shall  be  appointed  dnrimfs  T*0^'8’  01  any  five  of  tliera>  first 
and  charge  of  such  schoolmaster,  and  to^fficilte  for  h?m  shallTr  his°  kbour  ® ^ 

therein,  receive  such  a proportionable  mrt  of  +1-.0  0„i  e i , Jus  Ja‘30ui  and  pains 

six  months  in  thfyear  Ej^Jhnk’no^  ^ compkTitv*  ^T'’  J°a  beli®ve  ^ou  could  take 
go  down.  •’  n0t'  A comPlamt  would  be  made,  and  the  school  would 

4125.  The  charter  further  provides  “That  if  gnv  of  „ , „ 

shad  neglect  any  of  the  rules  Aforesaid  it  shS  1 e I ! m?sters  of  the  said  schools, 
of  such  master, ^ unless  the  Taid  gZSo^S  in  S'  T TT/”  tie  IemmI 

for  310  days  in  the  year  JnofrTuh  e 1 «“>  “‘‘end  nine  hours  a day 

every  ten  yiars,  tf?he™Se”te9Tt5„“,a?T  shonId  <*«*•  **  maste? 

except  to  have  Z TcatL  ' C0"Tem“Ce  °f  the  Tare”ti!’  1 ^ no  interest  in  it  at  all 
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ENKIS  , John  Busteed  Knox,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

• Gau-ridMate  if  ?■  4128.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold ? — I am  the  proprietor  of  a newspaper  here. 

Education.  4129.  Have  you  resided  long  in  this  locality  ? — All  my  life.  _ . 0 

.John  Busteed  Knox,  4130.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  state  of  education  about  Emus . — 1 have 
r'3<i-  occasionally  done  so,  generally.  ■ . „ , , . , , . • 

4131.  Will  you  state,  whether  you  thinlc  the  educational  wants  of  the  people  in  this  part 

of  the  country  are  supplied?— I should  just  re-echo  the  sentiments  Dr.  Cullman  has 
expressed.  I perfectly  agree  in  what  he  has  stated,  . . „ T , „ .. 

4132.  Mr.  Hughes. — Youheard  the  statement  he  made,  do  you  concur  m it  r — 1 do  tuny. 

4133.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  additional  facts  to  mention,  or  statements  to  make. — 

None,  whatever.  , 

4134.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Are  you  of  opinion,  that  persons  resident  in  Ennis,  have  ade- 

quate opportunities  of  obtaining  commercial  education? — I think  that  is  the  only  want  at 
present : more  than  in  classics.  ..... 

4135.  Are  there  many  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  in  Ennis,  who  have  m 
their  employment  persons  requiring  a rather  superior  education?  Well,  I think  there  are 

4136.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  well 

educated  persons? — They  do  surely.  tv 

4137.  In  your  own  employment  you  require  the  services  of  intelligent  persons.  . Do  you 

find  that  you  arc  able  to  engage  persons  educated  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood?—I am  obliged  to  do  that.  . 

4138.  Do  you  complain  that  the  persons  you  employ  are  not  as  well  educated  or  fitted  tor 

those  places  as  you  would  desire? — Assuredly.  . 

4139.  Do  you  think  the  same  is  the  case  with  reference  to  other  employers. — I think  it 
is.  There  is  a general  want  here  of  education  of  that  description. 

4140.  Would  the  establishment  of  such  a county  academy  as  Dr.  Cullinan  spoke  of,  m 
which  a superior  education  could  be  procured  at  a moderate  price,  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Town  of  Ennis? — It  would,  decidedly. 

4141.  Chairman. W ould  the  class  of  persons  immediately  m your- employment  be  of 

the  class  of  the  pupils  that  would  attend  the  school  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cullinan  ?— Yes. 

4142.  Dr.  Andrews.— For  compositors,  and  persons  who  have  important  duties,  do  you 

think  the  schools  now  in  Ennis  wotild  supply  sufficient  instruction  ?— In  many  instances 
they  would.  . 

4143.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  schools  of  Ennis  that  should  be  altered  to  improve 
education  for  the  specific  purposes  you  point  out  ? — -There  is  a class  of  schools  wanting 
that  we  have  not  now,  properly  established  mathematical  schools. 

4144.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  commercial  education  should  be  given  in  the  same 

school  in  which  classical  education  is  given  ?— It  could  be  given  there  ; but  the  class  of 
persons  that  resort  to  these  schools  now  are  not  of  that  grade  or  class  that  would  come  to 
me  as  apprentices  or  journeymen.  ' 

' 4145.  Dr.  Andrews. — Your  sub-editor  would  come  from  .such  a school,  but  not  your 

compositor. 
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Limerick  (third  day),  5th  September,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Hr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Stephen’s,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


General  State  of  Education.  General  State  of 

4146.  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Limerick— I have  spoken  to  Mr.  Revington  and  Educat,on- 
to  Mr.  Murray,  a partner  m the  large  establishment  of  Todd  and  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  they 
are  in  attendance  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  Limerick 


Archibald  Murray,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

4147.  Chairman.  State  your  situation?— I am  a partrfer  in  the  firm  of  William  Todd 
and  Co.  ; I superintend  the  establishment  in  William-street. 

4148.  Have  you  been  long  residing  in  Limerick? — Eighteen  years. 

to  eighty^0  youemploy  many  younS  men  in  your  establishment  ?— They  vary  from  seventy 

4150.  Can  you  state  what  class  of  education  those  young  men  require?— A commercial 
education  ; writing  and  arithmetic  are  the  two  principal  branches  requisite 
4151  Are  many  of  the  young  men  from  Limerick  ?— Our  apprentices  are  almost  all  from 
Limerick,  and  the  neighbourhood ; we  have  about  twenty-five  apprentices. 

4152.  Can  you  state  whether  the  young  men  belonging  to  Limerick— whether  their  educa- 
tion has  fitted  them  for  the  situations  they  now  hold  ?— Very  few  of  the  Limerick  bovs  • 
the  boys  from  the  country  we  find  more  useful,  and,  in  general,  'better  educated  for  our  use  ’ 
. *loj-  Whcre  do  they  receive  their  education  ? — Various  parts;  we  never  inquire 
into  that,  so  we  cannot  say  definitely  as  to  the  place  they  are  taught  in;  the  most  of 
KUklo?  W0  aV°  fl’°m  6 C0Untry-Kilrush’  and  the  different  towns  round  about- 

4154.  State  what  they  are  most  deficient  in  ?— Mental  arithmetic— that  is  one  thine  thev 
are  very  deficient  in  ; that  is  very  much  required  in  making  out  bills.  3 

twl5?'  D0Z0U  .?1  thr6  b°yS  fr?m  th,e  country  round  are  "better  in  their  education  than 
those  from  the  city  ?— Jn  general  we  do. 

4156.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  that?— There  seems  to  be  a great  deficiency  in 
Limerick,  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  of  education.  y 

415..  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Do  you  find  that  the  pupils  who  have  a good  deal  of  book 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  are  yet  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  mental  calculation  9— Yes 
4158.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  want  of  practice  of  mental  calculation  in  the  schools  ? 
—I  should  say  so  ; I do  not  think  it  is  generally  taught ; writing  and  arithmetic  are  the  two 
branches  most  necessary  in  business  ; they  are,  generally  speaking,  very  good  writers 
4150.  You  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught  mental  calcu- 
lation, independently  of  book  arithmetic  ?— Yes.  ° 

416°.  Mr.  Stephens.— You  say  that  the  boys  from  the  vicinity  of  Limerick  are  better 
qualified  than  those  educated  in  Limerick  ?— We  have  found  so  3 D tt 

4161.  Where  are  they  educated  ?— I cannot  say;  we  seldom  inquire  where  they  are 
educated  ; we  merely  put  the  test  to  them,  and  see  what  their  education  is,  and  then  we 
take  them  on  trial.  ^ 

, 4162  Thoy  may  have  been  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick,  or  in  England  or 

bnvbthe'^,M°d  “l  Limerick_I  could  not  say  the  schools;  we^had  one 

boy  the  other  day  1 took  from  Lord  Clarina  s school ; I put  the  test  of  mental  arithmetic 

Ji  aVu  n °S7  “ n bojB  W°  m6t/°r  S0,M  tim0 ! 1,0  1,as  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
■ith.i.  Mr.  Huglm.— 0 yon  ever  apply  to  any  school  for  boys  ?_Very  seldom 
4104.  Have  you  ever  clone  so  ?-Nevor,  I should  say;  we  have  so  many  applications 
from  the  respectable  people  round  the  country,  we  can  get  as  many  as  we  want  ;m  prefer 
taking  them  on  recommendations.  ’ V 01,31 

4165.  Mr.  Stephens.  Is  Lord  Clarina’s  school  entirely  supported  by  his  Lordship?— I 
yfflif’SL  • came  in  with  this  boy,  and  we  found  him  very  efficient  P 

a m' m ? T 1 ro  y?u  recollect  the  name  of  the  teacher  ?_I  do  not  know. 

4167-  v\  hare  is  Lord  Clarina’s  school  ? — Near  Clarina. 

4168  m.  Andreics— Is  there  any  other  branch  of  instruction  in  which  the  young  men 
are  de«cie„t?-We  never  put  the  test  to  them  in  any  other  branch;  if  they  are  good 
book-keepers,  and  good  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  we  are  satisfied  V 8 

some  W„ Ar  '7?  f;:0m  ?“  C°Untl'J  WeU.  ta"Sbt  ia  tbes0  bl“‘*es  a good  many  • 

41  fn  P ?,  ’’  wben™e  Put  mto  tbe  counting-house,  then  we  test  them. 

70.  Lev.  JJi.  Graves. — Have  you,  m your  establishment,  many  young  men  who  have 

oT^tt^to#a,,4f^,r“5r  few : from  Enshn<1  we  iaye  1,0M'  ba™  ^ 

Ch.airman-—\?u  bav?  been  connected  with  business  in  Scotland  ?— Yes;  I was 
taught  my  business  in  Scotland,  seven  years— that  is  thirty  years  ago. 

2D 


Archibald  Murray, 
Esq. 
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Limerick.  4173.  Can  you  state  whether  the  same  class  of  young  men,  coming  into  a shop  of  this 

kind,  are  better  educated  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; they  are  better  educated. 

GeiEdueam  41 7 4-  Rev.  Dr-  Graves.— Do  you  think  that  if  greater  facilities  were  afforded  to  young 

Archibald  Murra  - persons  in  Limerick  to  obtain  a good  commercial  education,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  trade 
Esq.  * “ } ' and  commerce  here? — Yes,  of  great  benefit. 

4175.  Do  you  think  trade  has  suffered  loss  from  want  of  that? — I would  say  inconve- 
nience ; I merely  speak  of  our  own  business. 

4176.  Do  you  think  your  business  could  be  carried  on  in  a more  satisfactory,  and  probably 
a more  profitable  manner,  if  you  were  able  to  procure  the  assistance  of  shopmen  and  clerks 
somewhat  better  educated  ? — No  doubt  of  it ; there  is  a greater  field  in  Limerick  now  than 
there  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  because  the  number  of  apprentices  we  bring  up  gives  a 
greater  scope  for  young  men  getting  on  ; we  find  it  more  beneficial  to  get  young  men  to 
whom  we  teach  the  business  on  the  premises  ; we  can  make  more  of  them  ultimately,  and 
more  to  the  good  of  the  young  men. 

4177.  In  establishments  such  as  that  which  you  conduct,  is  there  promotion  among  the 
young  men  employed  ? — Oh,  yes,  for  their  abilities  and  qualifications. 

4178.  So  there  is  a direct  premium  on  efficiency  and  intelligence  ? — Yes;  to  give  you  an 
instance  of  it,  we  have  had  young  men  who  served  their  time  with  us,  have  come  up 
in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  to  be  some  of  our  principal  buyers ; and  I have  no  doubt,  if 
there  was  a little  more  facility  given  in  education,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Limerick. 

4179.  Chairman.— State  what  is  the  duty  of  your  buyers?— We  send  out  men  in 
different  departments  to  buy  goods;  and  of  course,  if  they  have  not  got  a pretty  fair 
education,  they  cannot  get  on  so  well. 

4180.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves What  steps  do  you  take,  when  you  have  a situation  vacant,  to 

procure  fresh  hands  ? — We  have  always  plenty  of  applications ; we  advertise  for  them. 

4181.  Suppose  half  a dozen  candidates  offered,  how  do  you  select?— We  select  them 
from  their  certificates  of  character,  or  from  where  they  lived  ; the  houses  they  have  been 
in  ; and  make  inquiries  as  to  their  abilities ; but  we  generally  prefer  to  test  them  ourselves 
after  having  them  a short  time  with  us. 

4182.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  examine  the  young  men  in  mental  arithmetic  ? — The  appren- 
tices we  do.  ' . . 

4183.  And  in  writing? — Writing  and  arithmetic;  those  are  the  principal  tests  we  put 
to  them. 

4184.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves So  that  your  choice  depends  partly  on  the  certificates  of  char- 

acter, and  partly  on  the  result  of  the  examination,  which  you  yourself  institute  ? — Yes.  . 

4185.  And  you  are  not  content  with  testimonials  without  examinations? — No,  nor  with 
examination  without  testimonials.  Our  general  rule  is  to  refer  to  tlieir  last  employers  ; we 
apply  to  them  for  certificates  of  character. 

4186.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  ascertain  the  moral  character  of  boys  who  have  not 
been  in  employment  before  ? — From  the  recommendations  they  get ; we  will  not  take  them 
unless  some  respectable  person  introduces  them  to  us. 

41  <-'7.  Mr.  Hughes.— Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  a more 
extensive  education  would  be — more  extensive  than  mere  arithmetic  and  writing — on  the 
boys  that  offer  themselves  for  such  an  establishment?—!  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

4188.  Are  you  able  t6  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a literary  and 
scientific  education  on  the  shopmen? — Very  little  effect  on  the  business. 

4189.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  some  little  effect  on  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
young  men  ? — It  might. 

4190.  Their  manners  and  deportment ?— It  might;  I could  not  say— we  never  tested 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

4191.  Dr.  Andrews. You  say  you  promote  young  men  for  merit;  is  any  means  taken 

in  your  establishment  to  improve  the  young  men — the  apprentices? — We  in  general  press 
upon  them  to  go  to  school;  there  is  every  facility  for  that ; their  business  is  over  by  six 
o’clock  at  present. 

4192.  Do  you  give  them  any  particular  facilities — such  as  a library? — Yes;  we  have  a 
very  fine  library  ; they  have  the  whole  use  of  it. 

4193.  Do  you  find  them  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it? — To  a certain  extent  we 
enforce  it,  that  they  should  become  subscribers  to  the  library,  for  its  support,  and  they 
attend  to  it. 

4194.  Are  they  themselves  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it? — Generally  speaking  they 
are. 

4195.  Do  you  find  that  advantageous? — Very  advantageous.  We  have  a very  large 
library — hundreds  of  volumes. 

4196.  You  close  at  six  o’clock? — Yes:  six  months  in  the  year  at  six  o’clock,  and  six 
months  at  seven  o'clock. 

4197.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  a knowledge  of  modern  languages  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  young  men  ? — I should  say  it  would. 

4198.  The  business  you  carry  on  is  of  a very  general  nature  ? — Yes. 

4199.  You  have  a jewellery  department  ?— Very  little  in  that. 

4200.  Have  you  millinery  ? — Yes,  every  thing  in  the  drapery  trade. 

4201.  Have  not  persons  employed  in  such  an  establishment  as  that  opportunities  of 
showing  the  advantages  of  refined  taste  ?— In  some  instances  they  have. 

4202.  Those  who  hope  to  rise  to  the  head  of  establishments  of  that  kind  ought  to  possess 
a considerable  amount  of  taste  ? — Yes. 
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Thomas  Revington, 
Esq. 


4203.  Is  it  essential  for  the  proper  selection  of  goods ? — Yes.  Limerick. 

4204.  In  order  therefore  to  qualify  persons  for  that  situation;  would  it  not  be  desirable  

that  they  should  have  opportunities  in  the  schools  of  learning-  drawing  ? — It  might  be  of  Gei£r.al  Sfate  of 
benefit  to  them,  no  doubt,  but  we  never  had  occasion  to  refer  to  that.  , , .. 

4205. . Would  the  cultivation  of  taste  to  be  procured  in  schools  of  design  be  beneficial  to  Esq.”  **  urray’ 
persons  in  that  line  of  business  ? — I do  not  think  so  as  regards  drapers ; it  may  be  in  manu- 
facturers. • 

4206.  Do  you  manufacture  lace  ? — A little. 

4207.  Then  the  selection  of  patterns  could  only  be  properly  made  by  persons  having  such 
an  amount  of  taste  ? — No  doubt ; but  we  are  obliged  to  get  those  from  France. 

4208.  But  you  select? — We  do. 

4209.  And  taste  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  ?— Yes ; a great  deal  depends  on 
taste  in  selecting  articles  for  the  market. 

4210.  Mr.  Hughes — If  the  taste  of  your  buyers  were  improved,  going  into  warehouses 
to  select  patterns,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  ? — No  doubt. 

4211.  Such  instruction  would  lay  the  foundation  on  which  their  usefulness  in  that 
department  would  be  improved? — We  have  never  tested  that.  I. cannot  give  an  answer 
to  that  question ; in  judging  young  men  we  never  put  these  questions  to  them. 

4212.  You  would  not  send  out  a buyer  having  a bad  taste  ? — We  would  try  and 
avoid  that. 

4213.  If  he  had  good  taste  and  cultivated  judgment,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage? 

He  must  serve  his  time  behind  the  counter  before  he  acquires  the  taste  and  knowledge 
necessary. 

Thomas  Revington,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined, 

4214.  Chairman. — Y ou  are  connected  with  a large  establishment  in  the  city  of  Limerick  ? 

— Yes. 

4215.  How  long  ? — About  eight  years. 

4216.  Have  you  resided  in  Limerick  during  that  time  ?— Yes. 

4217.  You  employ  a large  number  of  young  men  in  your  establishment? — Yes,  about 
seventy  or  eighty. 

4218.  Do  many  of  them  belohg  to  the  city  of  Limerick  ?— Very  many  fom  the  neigh- 
bourhood— the  surrounding  counties  chiefly.  & 

4219.  Do  any  of  them  come  from  England  or  from  Scotland?— I think  we  have  two 
Englishmen ; the  others  are  all  Irish. 

4220.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  deficiency  in  their  education  ? As  far  as 

apprentices  are  concerned,  the  system  we  adopt  will  perhaps  best  explain  itself.  We  take 
them  m for  five  years  ; the  two  first  years  they  have  no  salaries. 

4221.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  ? JTrom  fourteen  to  fifteen  ; the  second  year  they 
are  rewarded  according  to  merit;  some  of  them — the  apprentices — say  of  three  years’ 
standing — some  have  only  £7  and  £8  a-year,  while  others  have  £15,  £16,  or  £20.  Of 
course  that  is  the  result  of  education  and  intelligence  ; in  fact,  a young  man  who  has  not 
received  a liberal  education  labours  under  great  disadvantage  in  the  business.  If  he  does 
not  write  a good  hand,  and  is  not  amongst  the  good  accountants,  those  that  are  such  get 
the  advantage  over  the  others  at  once.  The  observation  would  go  to  show  the  greatest 
deficiency  is  the  want  of  mental  calculation,  and  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  fractions. 

1 met  with  some  very  intelligent  boys  who  were  quite  ignorant voi  fractions. 

4222.  Do  you  state  that  of  the  greater  number  of  boys  that  come  to  you  ? Yes. 

4223.  Can  you  state  what  steps  you  take  to  improve  their  education  after  they  come  ? 

We  allow  those  that  feel  so  inclined  to  attend  evening  schools ; but  I find,  when  they 

are  so  engaged  during  the  entire  of  the  day,  the  minds  and  bodies  are  generally  worn  out 
and  they  get  quite  unfit  for  such  application  : I think  it  is  more  than  the  health  of  the  lad 
is  equal  to  They  have  a very  good  library,  and  most  of  them  are  fond  of  reading. 

4224.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  they  should  be  educated  before  they  come?— 

Decidedly.  J 

4225.  Mr.  Hughes. — I believe  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  schools  in  diffe- 

rent  parts  of  England  ? — In  my  travels  I have  always  taken  more  or  less  interest  in  schools 
and  have  gone  into  several  schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  ’ 

4226.  State  what  schools  latterly  you  applied  your  attention  to  ?— I should  not  say 
latterly— it  is  two  or  three  years  since ; but  I was  greatly  struck  with  the  school  at 
Greenwich. 

4227.  What  class  of  scholars? — The  sailors’  sons ; I believe  they  must  be  such  : but  I 
went  into  that  school,  and  the  master,  kindly  invited  me  to  examine  the  boys  ; and  I could 
not  put  a question  to  them,  of  an  ordinary  commercial  character,  that  they  did  not  answer 
as  quick  as  I could  put  them. 

4228.  Did  you  try  them  in  mental  calculation  ?— Yes,  all  mental. 

4229.  Did  you  find  them  proficient  ? — Very  much ; and  I was  struck  with  a school  at 
Birmingham  very  much  ; I think  it  is  called  the  grammar  school. 

4230.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Birmingham  school  ? 

embraces  a good  deal  of  classics,  and  all  the  higher  branches  are  included  in  the  school  • 

out  the.  pupils  I refer  to  were  the  sons  of  the  tradesmen  of  Birmingham— the  different 
mechanics  of  Birmingham. 

™^3Ii  ReT‘  I)1r'  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  boys  taught  in  that 

particular  school  at  Birmingham  ?_A  vast  number— some  hundreds— I should  say  about 

2D  2 
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500  or  600,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves ; at  Greenwhich  school  I believe  there  were 

2>^4232.°  Is"  the  instruction  gratuitous  ?— At  Greenwich  it  is,  and  there  is  a large  endow- 
ment at  Birmingham  ; I am  not  sure  it  is  gratuitous  there.  . _ 

4233.  Dr.  Andrews.— Do  you  say  there  were  2,000  at  the  day  school  at  Greenwich /—Yes. 
4234'.  Is  Greenwich  school  a day  or  boarding-school  ?— I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  foundation ; it  is  a boarding-school ; the  sons  of  sailors  are  provided  there  and 
educated.  What  I speak  most  of  is  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  mental  calculation. 

4235.  Mr.  Hughes.— Is  the  school  open  to  a casual  visitor  like  you  ?— I went  in  and 
introduced  myself,  and  the  master  kindly  invited  me  to  examine  the  boys. 

4236.  As  one  of  tjie  public  ?— Yes ; I was  quite  a stranger.  I have  been  in  some  of  the 

schools  in  Ireland,  and  I could  trace  very  little  mental  calculation  ; and  in  making  inquiries 
of  apprentices  who  apply,  some  say  they  have  it  once  a week,  and  in  other  schools  that  it  is 
not  at  all  attended  to  ; and  I might  state  that  I think  half  the  number  of  lads  that  apply, 
that  otherwise  would  be  quite  eligible,  we  have  to  reject  them  for  the  want  of  proper 
education.  , , , , .±,  - 

4237.  Mr.  Hughes.— Those  boys  you  are  obliged  to  reject,  are  they  either  from  the 

county  or  the  city  of  Limerick,  or  the  adjoining  counties?— 1 think  our  applications  are 
more  numerous  from  the  country  districts  of  Limerick— I should  say  the  rejections  are 
more  numerous  from  the  country.  . 

4238.  Do  you  think  a higher  class  of  education — mental  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic 

generally improves  boys  for  your  establishment  ? — Very  much ; I have  one  lad  who  got 

the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the  head  school  at  Dublin,  Marlborough- street ; he  is 
naturally  a clever  boy ; but  he  is  one  of  the  smartest  boys  in  the  establishment ; he  was 
afterwards  at  a school  in  Bruff. 

4239.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  by 
those  boys  learning  modern  languages,  such  as  French — the  boys  you  employ?  It  would 
be  very  important  just  now  ; our  trade  points  very  much  to  France  at  this  present  moment ; 

we  send  a buyer  regularly  to  France. 

4240  And  you  have  French  correspondents? — Yes ; we  are  obliged  to  have  a person  m 
our  counting-house  that  can  read  French,  and  I would  say  it  would  be  our  interest  if  we 
had  young  men  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  to  send  them  over  frequently  to 
France  ; but  I think  there  is  an  error  very  generally  practised  in  reference  to  these  trades ; 
in  putting  them  to  learn  classics  before  they  are  well  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling ; in  spelling,  generally  speaking,  they  are  very  deficient. 

4241.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  do  you  ascertain  the  capacity  of  your  assistants  to  spell? 
— I take  them  up  and  examine  them  on  entry. 

4242.  In  what  manner  do  you  examine  them  ?— By  asking  them  questions ; by  asking 
them  to  calculate  so  many  yards  at  such  a price. 

4243.  As  to  their  knowledge  of  English,  how  do  you  test  that  ?— I get  them  to  read  a 
little,  and  I generally  learn  from  that  what  progress  they  have  made ; ask  them  a few 
questions  about  geography ; got  them  to  write.  I give  them  a sentence  of  my  own,  which 
generally  discovers  whether  they  spell  well  or  not. 

4244.  You.  dictate  a sentence  which  they  write  down  ? — Yes. 

4245.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  complete  a good  commercial  education,  it 
would  be  desirable  pupils  should  receive  some  art  instruction  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  ? 
—I  believe  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  expansion  of  their  minds,  and  of  course  would 
give  them  more  enlarged  ideas  on  the  matter. 

4246.  That  would  be  an  indirect  advantage,  but  would  it  be  directly  profitable  to  you 
to  have  assistants  in  your  employment  whose  taste  was  to  some  degree  cultivated  and 
refined  ?— I should  say,  in  the  selection  of  fancy  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  dresses,  and  fancy 
silks,  it  would  naturally  lead  to  greater  taste. 

4247.  You  give  some  of  your  superior  assistants  discretionary  power  to  select  goods  for 
your  establishment  ?— YesI  they  have  the  entire  control  for  six  months ; I may  say  we  do 
not  interfere  at  all  in  the  purchasing  for  six  months. 

4248.  Then  the  success  of  your  establishment  must,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  good 
taste  of  the  persons  whom  you  employ  to  select  goods  ?— Decidedly. 

4249.  Do  you  not  think  that  taste  must  be  refined  and  cultivated  by  instruction,  such  as 
is  given  in  the  Government  schools  of  design  ? — Well,  I should  say  so,  very  much. 

4250.  Is  there  any  school  of  design  in  Limerick  ? — Not  now. 

4251.  Has  there  been  one?— There  has  been  one ; very  unexpectedly  we  were  deprived 

4252.  Whence  did  the  funds  come  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  of  design  ?— There 
were  subscriptions  raised  in  the  city,  and  the  Government  gave  a grant. 

4253.  Did  the  local  support  fail?— Well,  really,  I am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  the 
matter  to  say  the  local  support  failed  ; I think  there  was  rather  a change  of  masters ; I think 
Government  were  inclined  to  withdraw  one  of  the  masters,  and  leave  a junior,  which  the 
citizens  did  not  seem  to  approve  of. 

4254.  My  only  object  in  asking  the  question  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a desire 
among  the" citizens  of  Limerick  to  have  facilities  for  art  instruction  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  middle  classes? — I heard  very  many,  indeed,  express  their  great  disappointment  at 
the  closing  of  the  school. 

4255.  The  value  of  such  instruction  is  fully  acknowledged  ?— 1 think  so ; it  was  appre- 
ciated by  a great  number. 
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Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Pallasgreen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 

4256.  Chairman — What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Schoolmaster  at  Pallasgreen. 

4257.  Under  what  society  is  the  Pallasgreen  school?— Under  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 

4258.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  attendance  ? — Twenty-nine. 

4259.  Is  that  about  the  average  for  the  last  year  ? — On  the  roll  twenty-nine  at  present. 

4260.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — Indeed  it  is  but  small  now  in  consequence  of 
the  harvest ; about  fifteen,  I think,  sometimes  twenty. 

4261.  What  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  year? — I should  think  about  thirty. 

4262.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  many  had  you  on  the  roll  in  1852  ? — Eighty. 

4263.  How  many  in  1853  ? — 110. 

4264.  In  1854? — Fifty-six. 

4265.  And  now  there  are  thirty  ? — Thirty  now. 

4266.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling-off  from  110  in  1853,  to  fifty-six  in  1854? 

Some  have  removed  to  other  localities  for  the  convenience  of  work  and  firing ; some  have 
gone  to  service ; some  have  gone  as  Scripture  readers ; some  are  about  to  become  teachers ; 
others  have  gone  into  the  army ; and  some  have  discontinued  coming. 

4267.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? — The  most  of  the  scholars  were  converts,  and  some  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  religious  professions. 

4268.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  institution  in  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854  ? 
— No. 

4269.  No  change  whatever  ? — I am  only  there  since  1851. 

4270.  Within  these  three  years  ? — Merely  that  the  scholars  got  rewards  for  good  atten- 
dance for  the  last  twelve  months. 

4271.  In  1852  and  1853  was  there  any  system  of  support  for  the  scholars? — In  th 
latter  part  of  1852  and  the  beginning  of  1853  there  was  some  meal  given  out. 

427 2.  Did  they  not  get  food  in  the  house  ? — They  got  food  in  the  house. 

4273.  Did  they  not  get  their  breakfast  in  the  house? — Yes. 

4274.  Did  they  get  their  dinner? — No. 

4275.  They  got  one  meal  in  the  house  in  1S53  ? — Yes,  for  four  months. 

4276.  What  months? — From  the  8th  of  November,  when  I believe  it  commenced,  until 
about  April  or  March,  four  or  five  months,  I am  not  quite  sure. 

4277.  Where  was  the  food  dressed  for  these  children  ? — In  the  schoolhouse. 

4278.  And  supplied  to  them  in  the  schoolhouse  ? — Yes. 

4279.  Who  supplied  the  food  ? — I believe  it  was  supplied  from  local  subscription. 

4280.  Who  saw  it  served  out  ? — I was  superintending  it,  and  so  was  the  rector,  the  patron 
of  the  school,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Scott. 

4281.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the  school  from  eighty  in  1852  to  110  in  1853,  to 
the  supply  of  food  ? — It  did  increase  in  consequence  ; but  at  the  commencement  of  1852we 
had  a very  large  school. 

4282.  You  have  given  an  average  to  the  Commissioners  of  eighty  ? — There  was  eighty 
in  1852,  and  it  increased  to  110  in  1853. 

4283.  When  the  food  was  discontinued  in  April,  1853,  what  was  the  effect  upon  the 
attendance  ? — Some  did  fall  off  in  consequence. 

4284.  About  how  many? — I could  not  well  say,  indeed. 

4285.  We  have  it  in  the  returns,  that  after  the  food  was  discontinued  the  attendance 
was  reduced  to  fifty-six.  — Yes  ; the  reduction  did  not  take  place  altogether ; it  was  gradual. 

4286.  Less  every  week? — Yes,  I dare  say. 

4287.  Have  you  the  report-book  here  ?— Yes. 

4288.  Produce  it.  [The  report-book  is  produced.] 

4289.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  any  food  or  meal  given  before  1852? — None  whatever. 

4290.  Was  clothing  given,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  clothing  was  given  last  winter. 

4291.  But  before  1852? — None  at  all.  Indeed  I should  have  said  there  was:  there 
were  a few  articles  of  female  dress  sent  there — a very  small  quantity. 

4292.  Is  the  school  a mixed  school,  male  and  female? — Yes.  Another  gi'eat  cause  of 
the  reduction  was  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  pupils  to  another  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

4293.  Mr.  Hughes. — I find  this  from  your  return,  that  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1853, 
you  had  110,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  you  had  sixty-eight.  Now,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  the  difference  of  attendance  between  the  last  day  of  March  and  the  1st  of  May, 
only  one  month? — Perhaps  on  the  1st  of  March,  1853,  they  were  withdrawn  to  another 
school.  If  you  look  there,  you  will  find  I made  an  entry  of  the  very  circumstance. 

4294.  I find  that  on  the  23rd  of  March,  which  is  the  last  day  of  attendance  at  the  school 
before  vacation,  there  w'ere  forty-eight  males  and  sixty-two  females;  that  is  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Easter  vacation.  I then  find  the  average  attendance  for  the  month 
of  April  is  thirty-one  males  and  forty-two  females  on  the  roll? — In  the  same  year  ? 

4295.  Yes? — Unless  they  were  withdrawn  in  1853. 

4296.  There  were  thirty-two  males  and  forty-two  females  on  the  roll  throughout  the 
month  of  April : you  said  there  was  some  observation  on  the  book  about  their  being  with- 
drawn to  some  other  school? — Yes,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1853. 

4297.  I find  this  in  the  second  week  of  March  : — “ A great  decrease,  in  consequence  of 
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some  of  the  children  being  withdrawn  to  Boheroe  school?” — Yes;  and  you  will  find  on 
the  page  on  the  other  side  why  they  did  not  come  back. 

4298.  I find  on  your  roll,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1853,  forty-seven  boys  and  fifty- 
five  girls,  without  any  observation  about  withdrawal.  1 then  find  carried  out  throughout 
the  month  of  March,  on  the  roll,  forty-eight  boys  and  sixty-two  gii'ls,  up  to  the  last  day  of 
the  attendance.  I then  find,  in  April,  1853,  thirty-one  boys  ancl  forty- two  girls,  and  that 
carried  out.  I find  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  roll,  twenty-eight  boys  and  forty  girls. 
Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  was  the  cause  of  the  change  between  February, 
when  there  were  110,  and  May,  when  there  were  sixty-eight? — The  greatest  cause  of  the 
reduction  was  their  being  withdrawn  to  another  school. 

4299.  What  was  the  number  withdrawn  to  the  other  school? — I could  not  well  say;  I 
could  know  it  by  looking  over  the  names  on  the  roll.  A great; many  went  to  a neighbour- 
ing locality,  for  the  convenience  of  turf,  to  be  near  firing,  and  also  being  near  the  mission 
farm,  because  the  parents  of  the  children  had  to  go  two  or  three  miles  there  to  work.  1 

4300.  State  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  food  ? — It  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of 
March,  or  thereabouts. 

4301.  That  is,  it  was  between  February  and  May  it  was  -withdrawn? — Yes  ; it  did  not 
go  so  far  as  May,  I am  sure. 

4302.  It  was  between  February  and  May  it  was  withdrawn  ? — It  was. 

4303.  Have  you  been  inspected  by  any  person  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ? — Yes  ; 
by  an  inspector  under  the  Board,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

4304.  Has  he  reported  in  this  book  his  inspection  ? — No,  but  I have  made  a report  of  it. 

4305.  Did  he  inspect  it  between  November,  1852,  and  May,  1853? — I think  he  did. 

4306.  Does  this  book  contain  a record  of  it?— Yes;  he  always  puts  down  his  inspection. 

4307.  Look  for  it? — Here  is  one  in  May,  1853. 

4308.  I want  one  before  that.  Was  there  any  inspection  by  any  one  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board  from  November,  1852,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1853  ? — I do  not  see  any. 

4309.  There  was  no  inspection,  so  far  as  this  book  shows,  from  the  1st  of  November, 
1852,  to  May,  1853,  or  as  far  as  your  memory  goes  ? — No. 

4310.  Of  the  110  boys  and  girls  that  were  in  the  school  in  February,  1853,  can  you  state 
to  the  Commissioners  of  what  religious  persuasion  they  were  ? — They  were  all  Protestants, 
except  nine,  so  far  as  I could  learn. 

4311.  That  would  leave  100  Protestants,  in  round  numbers? — Yes. 

43 1 2.  Now,  of  the  100,  had  any  of  them  been  Roman  Catholics  previously  ? — All,  except 
about  ten  or  twelve. 

4313.  They  had  all  been  Roman  Catholics  previously  ? — Yes. 

4314.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  at  what  period  they  became  Protestants? — 
About  the  year  1 847  and  1 848  ; previous  to  the  time  I came  there. 

4315.  Did  any  of  them  become  so  in  November,  1852  ? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

4316.  Or  in  December,  1852.  Just  recollect;  your  children  increased  from  eighty  to 
110 — thirty  new-comers  ? — If  Hooked  over  the  roll  I might  remember. 

4317.  Of  the  thirty  additional  children  who  attended  in  1853,  did  any  of  them  become 
converts  in  November  and  December,  1852? — I think  there  did. 

4318.  Did  the  entire  thirty  ? — I could  not  say  accurately. 

4319.  Look  at  the  roll  and  see.  From  November,  1852,  to  February,  1853,  you  got  an 
increase  of  thirty  children  ? — I am  sure  there  were. 

4320.  How  many  of  the  thirty? — The  first  date  I have  here  is  November  8,  1852.  I 
count  twenty. 

4321.  That  is,  twenty  of  the  increase  became  Protestants  then? — Yes. 

4322.  Turn  to  the  1st  of  June,  1853,  on  the  register? — I counted  down  to  August  28, 
1853 ; I should  not  have  counted  so  far.  From  the  8th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March 
eleven  became  Protestants  who  had  been  Roman  Catholics. 

4323.  In  what  manner  did  they  profess  Protestantism? — By  coming  to  church,  and  being 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Protestant  clergyman. 

4324.  When  did  these  eleven  leave  the  school  ? — None  are  there  now. 

4325.  None  of  those  who  became  Protestants  at  that  period  are  at  the  school  now.  To 
what  do  you  attribute  the  non-attendance  of  the  eleven  at  the  school  ? — The  first  is 
removed  to  another  locality  for  the  convenience  of  fuel  and  labour. 

4326.  What  school  are  they  attending? — Dr.  Atkinson’s.  It  is  under. the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  or  the  Irish  Society.  The  second,  I think,  goes  to  the  same  school ; I 
know  they  are  Protestants  still.  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  the  next,  is  in  my  locality,  and  the 
father  and  mother  are  professing  Protestants ; but  he  does  not  come  to  the  school,  being 
at  a distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  school.  The  next,  Peggy  Healy,  has  lately  gone 
back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

4327.  When  did  she  go  ? — About  March  last. 

4328.  When  did  she  leave  the  school? — I had  her  so  late  as  May,  1855.  Mary  Ryan 
is  a Protestant ; she  lives  two  miles  off  from  the  school : . the  parents  do  not  send  them, 
living  at  so  great  a distance.  Catherine  Davis  is  gone  back  lately,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  later  than  Healy,  James  Molloy  was  not  long  at  my  school  at  all ; he  was  employed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  as  servant ; I do  not  know  whether  he  has  him  yet  or  not.  Bessy 
Brien  is  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  again.  Margaret  Hall  was  not  a convert ; 
Ellen  Liindrigan  has  left  the  school,  and  went  to  Dr.  Atkinson’s  school. 

4329-  Is  there  any  clothing  given  at  your  school? — Yes ; last  winter  there  were  some 
boys  and  girls  clothed — the  most  attentive  and  the  most  deserving,  and  for  good  conduct. 
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4330.  Who  supplies  the  clothing  ? — The  Governors  of  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

4331.  Who  distributed  it  ? — Mrs.  De  Burgh  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Apjohn,  late  Miss  Kearney, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  over  the  distribution. 

4332.  Did  the  Governors  contribute  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

4333.  Do  you  know  the  amount,  in  value,  of  the  food  distributed?—!  could  not  make 
it  out. 

4334.  Did  you  keep  the  accounts  ? — I did ; I have  the  accounts  at  home.  I did  not 
bring  them  with  me. 

4335.  Send  a copy  of  them  to  the  Secretary?-!  shall. 

4336.  Y our  present  average  attendance  is  nineteen? — Under  nineteen ; eighteen  or  fifteen. 

4337.  And  your  present  roll  is  twenty-nine? — Yes. 

4338.  Mr.  Stephens. — I understood  you  to  say  that  the  Governors  did  not  supply  any  of 
this  food  from  their  funds  ? — So  I think. 

4339.  I suppose  a good  deal  of  poverty  existed  in  your  neighbourhood  from  November', 
1852,  till  the  spring  of  1853? — As  to  that,  it  existed  everywhere;  I believe  not  more  in 
our  neighbourhood  than  in  any  other  place. 

4340.  Was  the  food  supplied  by  local  subscription?— Yes;  so  I was  informed. 

4341.  You  became  the  schoolmaster  in  1851  ? — Yes. 

4342.  Have  you  a register  from  1851  ? — I have.  [The  register  is  produced.] 

4343.  How  many  boys  had  you  during  1851  ? 

4344.  Mr.  Hughes.— By  the  report  it  appears  eleven  males  and  eighteen  females  in  March, 
1851.  That  increased  in  the  latter  end  of  March  to  twenty-four  males  and  twenty-one 
females. 

4345.  Mr.  Stephens — In  1851  how  many  Protestants  became  Eoman  Catholics?— I could 
not  tell  exactly  when  they  did  go  back  again  to  their  former  profession. 

4346.  I did  not  ask  as  to  the  time ; I asked  as  to  the  numbers.  How  many  Protestant 
children,  during  the  year  1851,  became  Roman  Catholic  children?— I could  not  say. 

4347.  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  me  that  information? — It  would  take  up  a great 
deal  of  time.  Of  course  they  ceased  coming  to  my  school  when  they  conformed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  I cannot  think  of  one  that  came  to  the  school  after  going  back. 

4348.  My  question  is  this:  in  the  year  1851  how  many  Protestant  children  became 
Roman  Catholics  ? — I could  not  inform  you  about  that  exactly. 

4349.  Have  you  any  papers  at  home  from  which  you  could  give  me  that  information9 

I have  not;  I could  tell,  in  all  up  to  this  time,  how  many  of  the  children  went  back;  but 
I could  not  for  every  year  separately. 

4350.  You  became  master  in  March,  1851;  from  March,  1851,  to  March,  1855,  how 

many  Protestant  children  became  Roman  Catholic  children  ?— I can  tell  you  that  out  of 
the  1 10  we  had  in  1853,  twenty-five  have  gone  back  to  their  former  profession,  from  March 
1851,  till  March,  1855.  - ’ 

4351.  What  is  the  first  date  in  that  register  ?— From  the  middle  of  March,  1851.  Some 
became  Protestants  before  I came  there  at  all. 

4352.  From  March,  1851,  till  March,  1855,  how  many  Roman  Catholic  children  became 
Protestants  ? — One  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

4353.  Dr.  Andrews. — On  the  IstofMarch,  1851,  were  they  all  professing  Roman  Catholics 
or  had  any  of  them  changed  before  ?— Some  of  them  a little  before  that. 

4354.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  on  the  roll  changed  from  being  Roman  Catholics- to 
Protestants;  did  all  change  within  the  precise  period  from  the  1st  of  March,  1851  • some 
changed  a little  before  ? — Yes. 

4355.  How  many?— -Not  many,  I believe,  turned. 

4356.  Mr.  Stephens.— From  March,  1851,  to  March,  1855,  did  any  persons,  originally 
Protestants,  become  Roman  Catholics  ?— None  at  all,  that  I am  aware  of.  There  was' one 
man  and  his  family,  and  he  again  became  a Protestant : there  might  have  been  one  or  two 
more.  The  children  came  to  my  school.  He  was  a Scripture-reader,  and  he  conformed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  then  he  came  back  again.  He  afterwards  emigrated 
to  America,  and  I do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. 

4357.  Dr.  Andrews — What  is  the  gross  number  on  the  list  from  which  you  take  that 
135  ? — One  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

4358.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  and  girls 
receiving  a breakfast  of  meal,  for.  four  or  five  months,  induced  them  to  become  Protest- 
ants ? — 1 do  not  think  it  did ; that  is,  so  far  as  what  was  given  in  the  school,  for  very  few 
Roman  Catholics  attended  during  the  time  it  was  given  out.  Nine  was  the  largest  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  I could  count  at  any  time  in  my  school. 

4359.  Dr.  Andrews. — Professing  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

4360.  But  those  who  had  changed  from  being  Roman  Catholics,  did  they  not  get  food  ? 

They  did  all  indiscriminately  get  food.  There  were  a few  who  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  food.  6 

4361.  Mr.  Stephens— Did  the  mere  fact  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  your 
school  affect  their  religious  convictions  ?— 1 do  not  think  it  did.  Indeed  they  were  too 
young  to  think  of  any  thing  serious.  They  were  merely  taught  spelling  and  reading ; they 
were  not  more  advanced. 

4362.  Dr.  Andrews.— Where  was  the  meal  procured  that  was  used  ?— In  this  city  and 
-upperary. 

4363.  Who  ordered  it  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  the  rector,  used  to  bring  it. 
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4364.  Did  he  always  bring  it  ? — He  did.  . . _ T x, 

4365.  Did  any  other  person  procure  it  besides  Mr.  Scott? — Not  that  I remember. 

4366*.  Who  paid  for  it?— Mr.  Scott,  I suppose. 

4367.  Did  you  pay  for  it?— No.  . 

4368.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did-  you  pay  for  it  on  no  occasion  ?— I am  sure  1 did  not. 

4369.  When  the  food  was  procured  to  whom  was  it  given  ? — Into  my  possession. 

437(L  Who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  food  was  disposed  of? — I kept 

^4371.  Did  you  render  these  accounts  to  any  person? — Yes,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  missionary  curate. 

4372.  Did  you  to  any  other  person  ? — No.  . , . 

4373.  By  whom  was  the  clothing  procured  ?- — The  clothing,  it  seems,  was  given  by  the 

Governors.  , . „ , n ..  . T • • i 

4374.  Where  was  it  got?— Mrs.  De  Burgh  very  kindly  purchased  it  in  Limerick. 

4375.  Who  is  she  ?— ' The  daughter  of  Mr.  Kearney,  the  land  agent  to  the  Board. 

4376.  To  what  extent  was  clothing  furnished? — I believe  there  were  five  or  six  boys 

clothed,  some  of  them  partially  clothed,  and  some  of  the  gills.  „ 

4377-  Was  there  any  examination;  was  it  given  for  proficiency  or  for  poverty  l—  X es, 
and  for  regular  attendance  and  good  conduct. 

4378.  It  was  given  to  those  who  attended  most  regularly  ?— Yes. 

4379-  Was  it  previously  notified  that  clothing  would  be  given  to  those  who  attended 
most  regularly? — Yes ; there  is  a notification  .on  the  report  book  in  the  latter  part  of  1853, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  One  pound  was  given  in  cash  to  those  scholars 
who  were  best  in  their  attendance.  It  was  then  kept  for  clothing.  . 

4380.  How  much  altogether  was  given? — It  amounted  to  £12  for  the  last  year,  only,  I8o4. 

4381.  Did  that  commence  in  1854?— It  did. 

4382.  Did  any  other  persons  contribute  to  the  clothing  fund  ? — Indeed,  I believe,  those 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  it,  in  order  that  they  might  clothe  some  others  who  were 
very,  destitute  ; I heard  them  say  it  infringed  on  their  own  pockets. 

4383.  Then  there  was  other  clothing  given  besides  the  £12  a-year  . — A little. 

4384.  Was  that  also  given  as  a reward  for  good  attendance? — It  was ; principally,  at  least. 

4385.  As  an  inducement  to  attend  ?— ' Yes.  . 

4386.  Who  kept  the  accounts  of  that?— Mrs.  De  Burgh.  It  was  she  purchased  the  clothing. 

4387.  You  spoke  about  another  school  to  which  some  of  the  pupils  were  removed,  what 
school  was  that?— It  was  under  the  Dublin  Irish  Society  for  some  time,  or  under  the 
London  Irish,  and  afterwards,  I believe,  under  the  Dublin  Irish  Society, 

4388.  Is  that  school  still  in  existence? — No. 

4389.  Is  that  Mr.  Atkinson’s  school?— No,  this  was  in  the  parish. 

4390.  Is  your  school  on  the  lands  of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — It  is. 

4391.  Is  there  any  other  school  on  these  lands? — There  is  a National  School;  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  exactly  on  the  estate  or  not.  It  is  within  half  a mile  of  my  school. 

4392.  Who  is  the  patron  ? — I believe  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

4393.  Is  it  well  attended  ? — I heard  it  was  very  well  attended. 

4394.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself? — I was  trained  in  Dublin. 

4395.  Where  were  you  originally  educated  ? — In  Kerry. 

4396.  At  what  school  ? — In  country  schools ; and  also  under  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  I was  at  one  of  their  schools  for  some  time. 

4397.  Were  you  taken  up  to  Dublin?— Yes.  . K- 

4398.  Where  were  you  trained  in  Dublin  ?— At  the  Kildarc-place  establishment  m 18ol 
for  four  months,  from  October  to  February.  I was  training  for  about  four  and  a half  months. 

4399.  Were  you  examined  before  you  were  taken  up  there  ? — I was. 

4^0.  Was  it  for  proficiency  you  were  taken  up  there  ? — Yes. 

4401.  You  were  merely  trained  there  to  show  you  the  manner  in  which  the  schools 

were  carried  on.  • 

4402.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  your  schoolhouee  licensed  for  the  performance  ot  Divine 
service  ?— Yes,  I believe  it  is ; ‘it  seems  it  is  by  the  rules  of  the  school.  We  had  Divine 
service  there,  when  the  church  was  undergoing  repairs,  for  a long  time. 

4403.  That  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  school,  unless  it  was  licensed 
for  Divine  service  ? — You  mean  a licence  by  the  Governors. 

4404.  By  the  Bishop  ? — Whenever  the  Bishop  gives  permission  it  appears  Divine  service 

can  be  carried  on  in  the  schoolroom. 

4405.  Previous  to  your  examination  by  the  Governors  what  examination  did  you  pass. 
The  rules  respecting  the  teachers  of  the  English  schools,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  order  that  “ Previous  to  the  appointment 
of  the  master  he  must  pass  an  examination  conducted  either  by  the  Governors  or  some 
person  deputed  by  them,  to  ascertain  that  he  is  duly  qualified.”  What  examination  of  that 
nature  did  you  pass  ? — In  Dublin,  at  the  Church  Education  Society’s  Office,  I was  examined 
previous  to  my  admittance  into  the  Kildare-place  institution. 

4406.  But  there  was  no  special  examination  in  connexion  with  your  appointment?— 

There  was.  - » 

4407.  By  whom  was  it  conducted  ?— By  differeht  gentlemen-  I have  the  certificates  oi 
the  examination  from  the  examiners,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kildare-place 
institution. 
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4408_Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  or  employment,  except  that  of  school-  Limerick. 

master  .—No;  only  just  merely  there  are  two  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  and  I „ 

sometimes  overlook  that.  ' Erasmus  Smith's 

4409.  What  distance  is  it  from  the  school?— It  is  just  contiguous;  quite-closc  to  the  school! 

4410.  Is  it  at  such  a distance  from  the  sclioolhouse  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance 

ot  your  duties  as  schoolmaster?— No.  , 

4411.  Have  you  ever  received  any  of  the  premiums  of  books  which  are  annually  «iven 
to  the  masters  of  the  eight  best  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
• bunt h i — No. 

4412.  IIow  is  it  ascertained  who  are  the  masters  of  the  eight  best  schools  ?— I never 
heard  before  of  that.  I never  knew  of  any  competition  of  that  kind. 

. 44 13- 1 read  t,ie  rule— “ An  extra  premium  of  books,  to  the  value  of  £l.  also  to  be 

given  annually,  to  the  masters  of  the  eight  best  schools,  and  to  the  mistresses  of  the  four 
best  schools  ;”  you  never  heard  of  that  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

4414.  To  how  many  children  do  you  give  gratuitous  instruction  ?— To  all  the  poor  • to 
all  except,  on<e  or  two.  1 ’ 

. you  know  what  rule  is  laid  down  by  the  Governors  relative  to  the  gratuitous 

instruction  of  scholars  in  their  English  schools  ? — I do  not. 

44 1G.  You  do  not? — No. 

. 44 17-  ^or  evoiy  pound  sterling  of  fixed  salary  the  master  and  matron  are  bound  to 
mstruct  one  scholar  gratuitously,  if  they  present  themselves ; you  never  heard  of  that  rule  9 
— Never. 

44 18.  Are  you  in  possession  of  a copy  of  the  rules  respecting  the  teachers  of  the  Eimlish 
schools  ? — I am ; of  the  school  rules.  ° 

4.1  4 U J l101  e, are.  twrP*°te  roles  published  by  the  G overnors — one  set  to  be  observed  in 
the  English  schools,  relative  to  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  the 
other  set  of  rules  respecting  the  teachers  themselves  ?— I transmitted  a copy  of  the  former 
to  Dr.  Hancock,  the  Secretary.  - 

4420.  But  you  are  not  in  possession  of  the  rules  respecting  the  teachers  ?_ No  • ► ' 

4421.  By  whom  is  your  sclioolhouse  kept  in  repair  ?— By  the  Governors  I understand 

4422.  Is  it  not  kept  m-repair  at  your  expense  ? Oh,  no. 

44.23-  Ht°'v  offcGn  is  ifc  insPected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  in  proper 
repair  ? — I make  returns  twice  a year,  and  I state  the  repairs  wanting. 

4424.  Have  you  ever  received  a gratuity  ? — Yes. 

4425.  911  what  is  the  payment  of  gratuities  contingent  ? — I have  always,  since  I came 

received  it  regularly.  J ’ 

4425.  You  received  the  gratuity  from  the  time  of  your  appointment  ?— Yes. 

. 442 7-  ,You  ar<?  j10*  in  possession  of  the  rules,  and  you  cannot  say  whether  the  practice  is 
m accordance  with  them  or  not  ? — I cannot  sav. 

4428.  Ihe  rule  is,  that  the  gratuity  is  contingent  on  the  teacher's  good  conduct,  and 
variable  with  the  improvement  of  the  children,  the  number  of  the  scholars,  &c.  as  reported 
by  the  inspector.  Have  the  inspectors  always  reported  favourably  of  your  conduct  ?— It 
seems  so.  I could  understand  they  have. 

4429.  Was  the  gratuity  paid  to  you  varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  tile  number 

of  the  scholars  ? — No.  0 

4430.  You  have  always  received  the  same  gratuity  ?— The  same. 

4431.  Has  the  number  of  the  scholars  varied  from  time  to  time?— Yes. 

4432.  Considerably? — Yes,  frequently. 

4433.  While  the  gratuity  paid  to  you  has  remained  the  same  in  amount  ? Yes. 

children  ?— Yes6  in3peCt01'  GVer  noticed  anY  particular  improvement  manifested  by  the 

4435.  Any  special  progress  made  by  them?— Yes;  because  the  missionary  makes  a 

remark  at  the  inspection;  at  one  of  the  inspections  in  particular,  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  examination.  1 

4436.  And  the  improvement  of  the  children  in  that  instance,  as  noticed  by  the  inspector 

was  not  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  gratuity  ? — No.  1 ’ 

4437.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  gratuity? — Five  pounds. 

4433  That  is  the  largest  gratuity  that  can  be  given.  '■  Gratuities  of  teachers  hereafter 
SSt8?i  ”°f  1 °.  “ce.°,d  £6f  , So,that, “l1011  appointment,  you  received  the  largest 
ttratuity  that  could  be  paid,  and  that  has  been  continued  without  any  variation  since  your 
appointment? — Yes.  J 

4439.  And  you  were  not  aware  that  there  was  an  extra  premium  of  books  to  the  value  of 
±1  to  be  given  annually  to  the  masters  of  the  eight  best  schools  under  the  board  ?— I was 
not  aware  01  that. 

ei  Am0'  A'V(;U  beeli  t,mt  ?lere  was  SH°h  a prize  given  annuallyto  the  masters  of  the 

44A  ltr  «0l5  "'ould't  have  simulated  you  to  greater  exertion?— Doubtless  it  would, 
the  ALAo  ‘A6  naraea  of  the  oiorgymeu  who  aro  in  the  habit  of  visiting 

only  tto  1?_ EeV'  Scott’  a,,d  tie  B*r.  John  Jlnrke,  latoly ; these  aro  till 

another  ?Ir- ' Turner  ?_1 He  was  the  missionary  curate,  hut  lie  has  been  removed  to 

another  locality  in  the  neighbourhood,  Cappamore. 

5°eS  this  reSis4e.r  contain  an  accurate  account  of  their  attendance  ?— Yes. 

444.  It  seems  to  be  highly  creditable  to  these  clergymen.  With  respect  to  the  names 
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'Erasmus  Smith's 
School,  PaVasgreen. 
Mr.  Thos.  Murphy. 


of  the  ladies  who  visit  the  girls’  school ; who  is  Miss  Kearney — for  she  seems  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  school?— The  daughter  of  Mr.  Kearney,  the  land  agent 

4445.  The  ladies,  I presume,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  girls  school  ?— Yes. 

4446.  When  did  Mr.  M'Kenzie  visit  your  school  — I could  not  say  ; he  did  at  one  time. 

4447  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  clergymen  who  visited  the  schools,  examined  as  to  the 

progress  of  the  children  in  other  things  besides  the  Church  catechism,  and  religious 
matters? — They  do,  in  secular  knowledge  occasionally. 

4448.  Have  they  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  by  the  children  m 
those  branches  of  education  ?— In  some  cases  they  have,  and  in  other  cases  they  have  not. 
Their  reports  were  favourable  and  unfavourable. 

4449.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  examining  all  the  classes  ? — Yes. 

4450.  But  not  at  stated  times?— No.  ...  . . , 

4451.  Is  the  authority  to  visit  the  school,  and  the  practice  of  inspecting  it  and  examining 
the  scholars,  deputed  to  the  clergymen  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools, 
or  is  it  exercised  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  voluntarily  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  is 
recognized  as  the  patron,  and  they  deputed  him  at  one  time  to  examine  the  school,  as  their 
inspector  could  not  come  down,  and  to  return  the  report. 

4452.  Do  you  receive  orders  from  him  as  authorized  by  the  Governors  to  give  you  direc- 

tions ?— No  ; my  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  rules 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  are  to  be  observed  in  the  school.  - ■ 

4453  Then  under  what  authority  are  you ; are  you  under  the  authority  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools  ?— Under  both.  It  seems  the  Church  Education  Society  has  the  control  over  it, 
as  the  school  was  received  into  connexion  with  them ; their  inspector  comes  over  and  inspects 
the  school.  „ , _ „ „ . . „ . 

4454.  Is  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  ?— It  is. 

4455.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  contribute  funds  towards  the  maintenance  of 

the  school  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of.  . . - 

4456.  Neither  to  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  nor  to  the  purchase  ot  school  requisites.-' 

I do  not  know  whether  they  have  contributed  any  thing  to  school  requisites  or  not.  I 

do  not  think  they  have.  ,,  __ 

4457.  How  can  the  Commissioners  ascertain  the  fact? — I dare  say,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
inspector  under  the  board  would  furnish  the -information. 

4458.  To  whom, do  you  make  application  yourself,  in  case  of  your  wanting  school  requi- 
sites, maps,  or  other  things? — To  Mr.  Hamilton. 

4459.  Then,  it  is  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  you  apply  —Yes. 

4460.  And  not  to  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Education  Society?— I make  no  applica- 
tion to  them.  . 

4461.  And  you  receive  no  salary  nor  gratuity  from  them  < — JNo. 

4462.  Mr.  Stephens. — “Visited  by  Mrs.  Richard  Scott,  and  Anne  Scott,  who  paid  the  girls 
for  their  work”  ? — Yes,  they  get  needle  work  and  crochet  work.  It  was  conducted  for  some 
time  by  my  wife.  The  female  part  of  the  school. 

4463.  Do  the  girls  or  your  wife  get  the  profits  of  the  work? — The  girls  get  the  profit;  my 

wife  was  paid  £12  a-year  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  from  the  London  Irish  Society  too. 
She  was  employed  by  them  for  some  time.  . 

4464.  Do  the  girls  receive  the  profits  of  their  work  for  then-  own  use  and  benefit  r — Yes  ; 

except  some  stoppage  for  a fund  for  clothing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  for  various 
incidental  expenses.  . . . ..  . 

4465.  1 believe  you  said  that  the  girls  were  regularly  visited  by  ladies  ? — Yes. 

4466.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Do  tbe  examiners  deputed  by  the  Church  Education  Society 

examine  in  the  different  branches  of  secular  instruction? — They  do. 


Southern  Estates  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. — (In  continuation). 
Thomas  Kearney,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Thos.  Kearney,  Esq.  4467.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  county  surveyor  of  the  east  division 
of  Limerick,  and  I am  the  agent  of  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

4468.  When  were  you  appointed  agent? — In  August,  1850. 

4469.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — The  governors. 

4470.  For  what  estates  are  you  agent? — The  southern  estates,  in  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary and  Limerick. 

4471.  Have  you  brought  the  books  and  other  documents  connected  with  them? — Yes. 

4472.  Have  you  got  the  rental? — Yes,  I produce  it. 

4473.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  is  the  extent  of  the  Limerick  estate? — Two  thousand  five 
hundred  acres. 

4474.  The  Tipperary  estate? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  odd  acres;  both  Irish 

measure.  . . . , 

4475.  What  distance  is  there  between  the  two  estates? — There  is  a portion  of  the 
Tipperary  estate,  the  town  of  Tipperary,  within  about  eight  miles  of  the  Limerick  estate ; 
there  is  another  portion  twelve  miles  further  on,  nearer  to  Thurles. 

4476.  Then  there  are  two  portions  of  land  constituting  the  Tipperary  estate? — Yes. 

4477.  Is  the  Limerick  estate  altogether? — Altogether;  with  one  or  two  parts  detached, 
but  only  by  a very  short  distance. 
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44T8.  Is  there  any  school  on  the  Limerick  estate? — Only  the  school  at  Pallas.  Limeuick. 

4479.  Is  that  in  the  centre  of  the  estate,  or  towards  the  extreme? — It  is  near  the  centre.  r . . . 

4480.  Is  there  any  agricultural  instruction  given  on  the  Limerick  estate?— No.  School. Estates* 

. 448 1 •.  Has  any  thing  been  done  cn  these  estates  to  improve  the  system  of  agriculture,  by  Tlios  Kearney  Ksn 
instructing  the  tenantry  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

4482.  YVhat  schools  are  on  the  Tipperary  estates? — There  is  the  Abbey  school  at 
Tipperary,  and  the  English  school  at  Tipperary. 

4483.  Upon  the  part  at  twelve  miles  distance  are  there  any  schools? — No. 

.4484.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  part  about  twelve  miles  from  Tipperary? — About  1,100 
Irish  acres. 

4485.  There  is  no  school  on  it? — No. 

4486.  Is  there  any  school  in  its  vicinity? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4487.  Is  there  any  agricultural  instruction  given  on  the  Tipperary  estate? No. 

4488.  Is  any  means  taken  to  improve  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  tenantry  there? 

— No. 

44>9.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  the  tenantry  to  follow  a good  system  of 
husbandry  ? — No,  I cannot  say  there  is ; I think  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  improving, 
but  I do  not  think  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  it. 

4490.  Do  you,  yourself,  often  go  over  the  estates,  or  do  you  merely  hold  a rent-day? — 

Whenever  there  is  any  difference  between  the  tenants  to  be  settled,  I very  frequently  go 
over  the  lands  to  see  the  state  of  them. 

4491.  You  do  not  make  periodical  visits  to  see  how  the  estate  is? — No. 

4492.  You  consider  your  duty  to  be  to  collect  the  rents? — Yes. 

4493.  You  say  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that-  county  is  improving.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  as  to  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  by  the  tenantry ; take  the  Limerick 
estate  first? — Why,  the  system  is  generally  the  dairy  system;  there  is  some  tillage,  but 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  under  dairy. 

4494.  What  kind  of  crops  are  there  to  feed  the  cattle? — Hay  and  oats. 

4495.  Are  there  any  green  crops? — Not  very  much. 

4496.  Neither  turnips  nor  mangold? — Some  have  them;  they  are  becoming  much  more 
general. 

4497.  Do  you  know  of  any  farmer  at  the  present  moment,  on  the  Limerick  estate,  having 
green  crops? — Yes,  several;  I am  a tenant  myself,  and  have  green  crops.. 

4498.  Name  the  farmer,  on  the  Limerick  estate,  who  has  the  largest  quantity  of  green 
crops? — I could  not  say  exactly;  Mr.  llyan,  of  Kilduff,  is  the  largest ; there  is  the  father 
and  son ; his  farm  amounts  altogether  to  sixty  or  seventy^acres — that  is,  the  lands  of  the 
father  and  son. 

4499.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  ? — Very  little  ; some 
of  the  small  tenants  have  emigrated — not  many.  There  is  one  particular  townland,  and 

there  has  been  a very  considerable  number  of  pauper  tenants ; in  1850  they  went  out I 

believe  near  forty  families. 

4500.  Has  there  been  any  interference  with  the  tenants  in  matters  of  politics  ? Not 

that  I am  aware  of. 

4501.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  induce  them  to  vote  at  either  one  side  or  the 
other  ? — I am  not  aware. 

4502..  Has  any  thing  been  done  that  could  prevent  tenants  improving  their  lands, 
by  making  them  feel  they  had  an  insecure  possession  ? — Quite  the  contrary ; in  my 
reports  to  the  Governors  I usually  report  the  improving  tenant,  make  a report  of 
the  improvements  he  makes  ; whenever  any  thing  is  required,  or  allowance  made  for  loss 
of  cattle,  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  is  that  report,  which  is  to  recommend  the  person 
as  a person  deserving  of  encouragement. 

4503.  Is  any  thing  whatever  done  that  could  make  them  feel  they  are  insecure  in  the 
possession  of  their  lands  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4504.  Do  you  often  see  the  Tipperary  estates — they. lie  farther  off? — I have  seen  the 
Tipperary  estates  pretty  often.  jDrumbane  is  a very  poor  district ; it  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  very  small  farms,  and  there  is  a great  extent  of  green  crops. 

.4505.  Those  who  have  green  crops,  do  they  keep  cattle  ? — Yes,  they  keep  cattle  ; but  I 
think  they  use  them  principally  for  feeding  pigs. 

4506.  They  do  not  use  their  green  crops  for  cattle  ? — For  both,  but  principally  for  pigs. 

4507.  That  is  entirely  dependent  on  themselves? — Yes. 

4508.  'Do  you  know  the  source  from  which  the  food  referred  to  was  supplied  to  the 
master  of  the  school  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

4509.  You  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it?— Nothing 
whatever.  As  to  clothing,  the  Board,  in  the  early  part  of  1854,  directed  me  to  expend  in 
clothing — to  give  in  clothing  premiums  to  the  best  attending  pupils  in  the  school,  to  the 
extent  of  £12  a-year,  but  it  was  only  for  that  year,  and  £8  for  the  Tipperary  school. 

4510.  In  what  manner  was  that  direction  communicated  to  you  ? — A letter  of  the 
Registrar. 

454 1.  Have  you  that  ? — I have,  but  not  here. 

45 1 2.  Be  good  enough  to  send  a copy  of  it  ? — I will. 

4513.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  exact  figure  of  the  acres  in  the  Limerick  estate  is  returned  by 
this  book  as  2,544  acres,  no  roods,  and  31  perches.  The  rental  brought  out  opposite 
that  is  £3,789  13s.  0 \d.  This  is  a mere  rental  before  me,  without  receipts.  Are  you  able 
to  state,  from  any  other  document,  the  sums  received  for  the  year  ending  March,  1855,  or 
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I want  to  know 

gross 


School  Eit( 
Thos.  Tvc.nrno} 


March,  1854 — that  is,  what  that  rental,  in  point  of  fact  produces  in  cash  ; I want  to 
what  was  received  on  the  Limerick  estate  by  itself:  l.have  here  £o,6,2  6s.  as  the 
rental  of  the  Limerick  and  Tipperary  estates?— 1 he  Limerick  is  £8,6 lo  16s.  cash  le- 

' C°45?4  Can  you  state-  what  sum  was  applied  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  education  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  the  year.  1854  ?-I  know  nothing 

^45?5?'  What  sum  is ‘paid  to  the  schoolmaster? — £20, 1 understand  ; however,  it  is  not 

t1U4°5f6.  The  master  stated  there  was  £12  for  clothes  ?— For  clothes  for  one  year.  . 

4517.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  expenditure  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  JNothing 

more  than  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouse.  t , . r.  r~ 

4518.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  those  repairs  ?— It  is  not  more  than  £4  or  £o  a-year. 
45 1 9 Can  you  state  from  that  rental  the  amount  remitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  Boaul 

of  Erasmus  Smith— it  is  £3,600  you  received  for  them  ?— I remitted  £4,o00  ; that  is  foi 

t'1 4520°  Could  you  separate  them  ? — I could  not ; I receive  the  rents  pretty  much  at  the 

same  time,  and  I remit  the  gross  amount.  

4521.  For  that  purpose  it  is  right  you  should  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  summit 
of  the  rental  of  the  Tipperary  estate?— The  amount  received  is  £951  19s.  M.  ana 

£ 4o228wliaTC  it  bn  together,  £1,825  5s.  8,7. ! the  cash  is  as  you  state  £ 1,663  1 Is.  lOJi. 

4523.  The  rental  of  the  Tipperary  estate  is  £1,825  5s.  8d.  There  is  no  other  estate  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  but  the  Paliasgieen  estate  . I 

L' 1 Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  arrears  of  relit  due  by  the  tenants  in  the 
counties  we  are  now  dealing  with,  for  March  and  May,  1854  ?— £99  11«.  1.4®- 

4525.  On  Monday  last  your  assistant  was  examined  before  the  Commissioners,  and  gate 
us  some  information  which  I wish  to  communicate  to  yon,  to  say  if  it  is  right,  or  to  correct 
it  if  it  is  wrong.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  arrear  struck  oS  the  rental  m the  month  of 
April,  1851  ; wasit  £2, 297  6s.  lid.?—' Yes,  £2,297  6s.  lji. 

4506.  That  ho  stated  to  have  been  remitted  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1854  ?-That  is  quite  correct,  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Thorpe. 

4527.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ? — Yes.  ■ . . 

4528  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  the  Commissioners  have  a copy  of  it  throug  1 
our  Secretary  ?— The  letter  bears  date  the  1 3th  of  April ; the  order  was  the  1 2th. 

4529.  In  reference  to  that  account  in  which  that  arrear  was  remitted,  there  appears 
■ remitted  certain  sums  to  tlic  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; will  you  state  the  amount  ot  that : 

4530.  That  appears  to  have  been  remitted  between  the  13th  of  March,  1852,  and  the 
1 3th  of  March,  1853  ?— Yes. 

4531.  You  were  appointed  agent  in  1850  ? — -Yes.  # 

4532.  Your  assistant  stated  that  previous  to  your  appointment  you  were  a tenant  ot  tlie 
estate? — Yes. 

4533.  And  have  continued  so  since? — Yes.  „ . . 

4534.  At  the  same  rent  you  were  paying  previous  to  your  appointment  ?— Precisely.  _ 

4535.  It  appears  by  the  rental  also,  not  under  lease,  but  as  a tenant  from  j ear  to  yeai  . 

—I  have  a lease  dated  1840  ; there  was  a general  letting  of  the  land  at  that  time,  and  1 
became  tenant  for  the  land  I now  hold.  • . „ , , •»_ 

4536.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  the  gross  rental,  toi 
the  year' ending  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  of  these  southern  estatcs-Limeiactand  Tipperary 
—was  for  Tipperary  £1,825  5s.  8d„  and  for  Limerick  £3,789  13»  «JA  Would  there  be 
any  considerable  difference  ill  tlie'rental  for  the  year  ending  1854?— There  is  not  a 
considerable  difference ; there  is  a fluctuating  difference ; there  are  stones  sold  on  the 
property  sometimes.  Sometimes  it  is  productive,  and  sometimes  not ; it  is  not  mole  than 
£40  or  £50  a-year. 

4537.  Mr.  Hughes.—  It  appears  to  fluctuate  by  about  £49  or  ±50. 

4538  Rev.  Dr  Graves.— My  reason  for  asking  was,  that  in  the  return  made  by  the  Gover- 
nors, to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  gross  rental  of  the  southern  estates  tor  the 
year  ending  the  1st  May,  1853,  is  set  down  for  year  ending  May,  18o3,  as  £5,380  Us. 
whereas  tlie  gross  rental  just  now  stated  for  the  following  year  is  £5,614  that  is  a ieiy 
considerable  difference  ? — £5,642  was  the  gross  rental.  , _ . „ 

4 539  Mr.  Hughes.— The  latter  sum  includes  bog  rents  ; £5,614  is  exclusive  of  bog  rents. 
4540.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— That  rental  is  for  May,  1854  ; can  you  give  the  gross  rental 
of  the  estates  in  March  or  May,  1853? — £5,655  18s.  9c£. 

45  41.  Is  that  the  gross  rental  of  the  southern  estates  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  Maicn, 
1853  ? Yes. 

4542.  There  could  he  no  difference  between  that  and  the  gross  rental  of  the  same 
estate  for  the  year  ending  tlie  1st  May,  1853  ?— No.  f n h 

4543.1  find  that  in  this  Parliamentary  return,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Governors,  the  rental  of  these  estates  is  sot  down  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  ot  May, 
1853,  at  £5,386  12s.  2d. ; I ask  you,  as  agent,  which  of  these  two  statements  is  collect  c 
— £5,655  is  the  gross  rental. 
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4)44.  Then  this  statement  in  the  Parliamentary  return  is  incorrect?— I should  think  so  • 
1 never  saw  that  Parliamentary  return. 

4545.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a statement  of  the  net  produce  out  of 
these  estates  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1852  ? 

454.6.  If r.  Hughes  £4,200  remitted  in  gross,  and  there  was  a balance  of  £14  or  £15  • 
that  is,  £4,215  m round  numbers.  ’ 

4547.  llev.Bv.  Graves.— In  the  parliamentary  return  the  net  produce  for  that  year  is 

stated  to  be  £4)304  17s.  10c?. ; can  you  account  for  the  difference  of  these  two  sums? 

that  was  not  remitted. 

4548  That  is  for  the  year  coding  the  1st  May,  1852;  would  the  difference  of  date 
account  for  the  difference  of  figures. 

45  49.  [Mr.  Richard  Burke. — The  account  furnished  was  for  the  year  1S52;  that  money 
was  received  in  1853 ; now  they  would  be  collecting  for  the  year  1854.] 

4550.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  is  the  return  of  the  net  produce  to  the  Governors  of  the 
rents  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  May,  1852— it  is  here  stated  that  the  amount  is  £4  304 
1 7s.  10a.? — It  is  not  correct. 


4551.  According  to  your  accounts  the  revenue— the  net  produce  for  the  year  ending  not 
the  1st  May,  but  the  25th  March,  1852— is  £4,215  ?— There  is  a portion  of  the  lands  let 
up  to  May  and  November,  but  the  whole  of  the  sum  remitted  to  them  was  £4,200. 

4552.  It  is  only  those  sums  that  would  enter  into  the  column  of  net  produce  ?— Yes. 

4553.  You  think  that  the  difference  of  dates  would  not  account  for  the  difference  of 
money  ? — I think  not. 


4554.  In  fact,  that  the  figures  in  this  parliamentary  return  are  incorrect  ? — I think  so  ; 
this  is  a correct  copy  of  the  rental  sent  to  the  Governors. 

4555.  I am  going  to  ask  a similar  question  with  respect  to  another  year namely,  the 

3'ear  ending  the  1st  May,  1850;  could  you,  without  inconvenience,  and  at  once,  state  the 
total  net  produce  out  of  this  estate  received  by  the  Governors  in  that  year,  1 8 '0  ?—  £5,680, 
the  total  cash  remitted  by  letters  of  credit,  transmitted  to  Eustace  Thorpe,  Esq.,  from  the 
13th  October,  1850,  to  the  10th  March,  1852,  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors. 

4556.  I only  want  the  receipts  of  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1850,  or  the  1st 
May  ?— This  £5,680  includes  the  rent  in  arrear  received  ; at  the  time  I became  agent  there 
were  considerable  arrears;  this  is  from  1850  to  1852— the  13th  October,  1S50,  to  10th 
March,  1852 — this  is  for  a year  and  a-half. 

4557.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  were  appointed  in  August,  1850? — I was. 

. 4558.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Then  I will  ask  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  May,  1851  ? 

This  is  from  the  30th  October,  1850,  to  the  10th  March,  1852  ; that  is  for  a year  and  a-half 
— the  net  rent. 


4559.  Were  not  the  accounts  rendered  yearly?— No;  there  was  a year  and  a-half  the 

first  year,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  agents,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
collecting  arrears.  , J 

4560.  Since  that  have  the  accounts  been  rendered  yearly? — They  have. 

4561.  Mr.  Hughes. — Your  clerk  handed  the  Commissioners  this  rental;  would  you  Ictus 
keep  this  ? — Yes ; you  can  keep  it  for  a certain  time. 


Li.meiuck. 

Erasmus  Smith’s 
School  Estates. 
Thos.  Kearney,  Esq. 


Mr.  Richard  Burlce  further  examined.  jrr.  Richard  i$i:ikc- 

4562.  In  the  year  ending  the  1st  March  or  May,  1850— the  gross  receipts  were  £2,683 
11s.  10(7.  on  the  Tipperary  and  Limerick  estates. 

4563.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— That  is  not  the  net  ?— No ; there  are  a great  many  reductions 
to  be  taken  from  that;  for  the  half  year  ending  March  or  May,  1851,  the  gross  is  £2,374  17s. 

9d. ; cash  received  in  the  year  ending  March  or  May,  1852',  £4,825  3s.  2 \d. 

4564.  Are  there  any  other  estates  in  the  south  of  Ireland  belonging  to  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith  ? 

4)65.  [Thomas  Kearney , Esq. — I believe  not;  these  are  called  the  southern  estates]. 

4566.  The  sum  for  the  year  ending  March  or  May,  1S53,  was  £5,253  7s.  lcZ. 

4567.  We  will  ask  you  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a statement  of  the  not  produce 
to  the  Governors,  out  of  these  southern  estates,  for  the  five  years,  of  which  the  first  enda 
the  1st  of  May,  1849,  and  the  last  the  1st  of  May,  1853;  for  these  five  years  we  would  wish 
to  have  the  gross  rental,  the  net  produce  for  the  year,  and  the  total  receipts  by  the  Gover- 
nors for  these  five  years  ? — Separate  or  together. 

4565.  Separate;  the  gross  rental,  exclusive  of  receiver’s  fees,  then  the  net  produce  for 
the  year,  and  the  total  receipts  by  the  Governors,  as  soon  as  is  convenient. 

Thomas  Kearney,  Esq.,  further  examined.  Thos.  Kearney,  Esq. 

4569.  Mr.  Stephens — You  have  stated  that  you  have  no  particular  time  for  visiting  the 
estates;  when  did  you  last  visit  them  ?— There  is  scarce  a day  I do  not  visit  some  part  of 
them.  1 -live  very  much  in  the  centre  of  them ; day  after  day'l  pass  over  some  parts,  but 
l ao  not  make  a general  inspection. 

45!0.  When  did  .you  last  visit  the  Tipperary  estates  ?— About  a mouth  ago  I was  at 
Drum  bane,  and  at  l’ipperary  I think  I was  about  the  same  time. 

457 Whose  duty  is  it  to  visit  the  estates  ?— I should  think  the  agent’s. 

5 '77  , e reason  I ask  the  question  is  this— you  said  “ my  duty  consists  in  receiving  the 
rents  ; does  it  not  also  consist  in  visiting  the  estates?— I think  so;  I did  not  say  my 
exclusive  duty  was  to  receive  the  rents. 
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4573.  You  have  stated  that  the  estates  are  much  subdivided  ’—Portions  of  them. 

4574  Were  they  subdivided  under  your  direction  ?— No ; on  the  contrary  I have  been 
consolidating  them,  and  lessening  the  number  of  holdings  where  they  were  very  small ; and 
I have  succeeded  to  a very  great  extent  in  accomplishing  that.  _ 

4575.  You  have  stated  a number  of  tenants  emigrated  to  America;  what  became  ot  their 
•property  ’—It  was  given  to  the  persons  nearest  to  them. 

1 4576.  By  lease  ? — No ; in  fact  there  is  scarcely  a lease  on  the  property  but  my  own  and 
two  or  three  others.  , , „ ,T  , T 

4577.  Since  you  have  been  agent,  have  you  granted  any  leases  ’— N o;  as  agent  I do 
nothing  of  that  land ; I never  make  any  lettings  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

4578.  Do  they  generally  act  on  your  recommendation  / res. 

4579.  Have  you  made  any  recommendation  to  the  governors  to  give  leases  . JNo ; the 
people  do  not  apply  for  them ; the  people  seem  to  think  they  are  just  as  secure  as  if  they 
had  leases. 

4580.  Have  any  leases  been  granted  ?— One. 

4581.  To  whom’— Mr.  Apjohn,  of  Pallas,  within  this  year. 

4582.  What  number  of  acres  ’—About  twenty  acres.  . 

4583.  What  is  the  amount  of  rent  ? — £2  10s.  an  acre  ; the  rent  is  £50. 

4584.  For  how  many  years  has  the  lease  been  granted’— Twenty  years;  they  never  give 

more  than  twenty.  , , ..  ..  , ., i 

4585.  When  the  land  became  vacant,  did  you  give  any  public  notice  that  it  was  to  be 

let  ?— No  ; there  was  a memorial  from  Mr.  Apjohn,  in  whose  family  it  has  been  for  a series  of 
years,  to  the  Governors,  for  a new  lease,  when  the  old  lease  expired  ; that  was  sent  to  me 
to  report  on  ; I stated  what  I believed  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  value  was  offered  for  the 
land,  and  they  granted  the  lease.  . „ , , ,, 

4586.  Did  you  recommend  to  the  Governors  to  remit  £896  9s.  3d,  arrears  to  the 
Hon.  W.  O'Grady  ? — I never  recommended  it;  on  the  contrary,  I said  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  law  agent  of  the  Governors,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  could 
be  made  pay  the  money ; and  in  a very  short  time  I had  a letter  stating _ that  inquiry  and 
searches  had  been  made,  and  they  found  it  would  he  hopeless  to  sue  for  it. 

4587.  How  came  you  to  allow  that  gentleman  to  get  into  arrear  . The  arrear  was  beiore 
I became  agent ; he  was  ejected  just  at  the  time  or  before  I became  agent. 

4588.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Anne  Coote ’—I  did  know  her. 

4589.  Did  you  advise  the  Governors  to  excuse  the  payment  of  arrears  by  that  lady  to  the 
amount  of  £530  12s.  9 \d.  ? — I made  the  same  representation  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  O’Grady — if  her  representatives  could  be  made  to  pay  the  money,  to  do  so  ; but  at 
the  same  time  I gave  my  opinion,  they  could  not  possibly  recover  a shilling. 

4590.  Why  ’—Because  she  had  left  no  property.  , '.  f 

4591.  Was  that  communication  made  in  writing  to  the  Governors.  -Yes;  m applying  for 

the  striking  off  of  arrears  that  were  kept  on  the  accounts  for  a considerable  time,  ot  course  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  their  attention  to  these  matters,  and  I did  so.  _ , 9 

4592.  Did  you  advise  the  Governors  to  remit  to  Patrick  O’Brien,  sen.,  £177  10s.  8a. . 
Yes,  for  he  was  a pauper  ; all  these  arrears  were  due  when  I became  agent. 

4593.  Will  you  give  me  the  exact  amount  of  the  arrears  due  at  the  time  you  became 
agent  ?— Yes,  as  certified  to  me  by  the  former  agent. 

4594.  [Mr.  Richard  Burke— They  make  up  £2,297-  We  got  the  rent  and  arrears  up 

from  the  former  agent,  and  we  had  to  take  a year’s  rent  from  that.]  . 

4595.  Then  may  I take  it  as  a fact,  that  in  August,  1850,  you  found  the.  estates  in  arrear 

£2,297  6s.  lid ’-Yes.  x _ 

4596.  [Mr.  Richard  Burke. — That  included  the  Tipperary  estate. J 

4597.  And  those  arrears  were  subsequently  remitted  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part. 

4598.  Was  Mr.  O’Grady’s  remitted ’—Yes.  Mr.  O’Grady  ceased  to  be  tenant  when  1 
became  agent,  and  I do  not  know  exactly  what  his  rent  was. 

4599.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  those  arrears  extend  ? 

4600.  [Mr.  Richard  Burke— £ 406  11s.  6d  a-year  was  Mr.  O ’ Grady  s rent,  by  that  it 

would  appear  to  be  something  over  two  years’ rent.  „ _ , . , 

4601.  I want  to  have  some  information  about  Mrs.  Anne  Coote  c £19b  Is.  la.  is  nei 
year’s  rent : from  that  it  would  appear  to  be  nearly  four  years’  rent.] 

4602.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  arrears  that  have  accumulated  on  the  Limerick  and 
Tipperary  property  since  you  became  agent  ? — None  whatever  ; on  the  contrary,  there  has 
been  a very  considerable  portion  of  arrears  received,  or  some  portion  of  arrears  received, 
and  still  receiving  ; there  is  £90  arrears  in  the  last  account,  which  is  in  process  oi  being 

^4603.  Mr.  Hughes— An  old  arrear,  payable  by  instalments’— Yes;  whenever  the  ten- 
ants were  in  arrear,  and  able  to  pay,  of  course  1 compel  them  to  pay ; but  it  was  m cases 
where  the  tenants  were  unable  to  pay — where  they  were,  in  fact,  perfect  paupers,  or  their 
property  could  not  be  come  at,  that  they  were  remitted.  . 

4604.  Dr.  Andrews. You  state  that  your  duties  were  not  limited  to  collecting  rents.  Mad 

you  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  discharge  any  other  duties  in  con- 
nexion with  the  estate? — Nothing  more  than,  at  the  time  I was  appointed,  the  Boaid 
required,  as  I was  employed  as  engineer  by  them  several  times,  in  making  improvements 
on  their  property,  they  required  I should  give  my  gratuitous  services  in  any  engineering 
work  that  was  on  the  property. 
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4606  •*  “11  ?-Very  little,  since  I became  agent. 

4007  to/  s‘r“,0tI°ils;a?  t0  a“y  otter  duties  to  be  performed  ?_ Ko.  h 

cbmge  for  it  O-Yes  at  lf  “^engineering  was  required,  you  were  not  to 

a“3'  SUggestl“11  5'0U  couI-d  m“ke  for  the  improvement  of  tie 

Sne^acSng  r“«a'ng  » better  class  tenant  wierever  the  land 

unexpL^ba^ 

2ftheU£3O0M  nat  LT™‘f6,1«ed’  “d-T  “ exPended;  but  it  was  a very  small  portion 
wisent,  invest  Ttbat  £*““**  - ^OoVyear 

4611.  Mr;  Stephens.— So  &i  as  I am  individually  concerned,  your  answers  to  mv  ones 
ti ions  are  very  satisfactory — Before  I retire  I should  like  to  male/ some  observations  as  to 
questions  put  to  my  clerk  respecting  the  farm  I hold  myself.  I was  ten  ve/ra  oiX  firm 
before  I was  appointed  agent  I expended  a very  large  sum  of  money ; and  from  an  exceed- 
ZfL  U-n^0fitable  1 mad°  ^ of  very  considerable  value.  The7  GovemoS  I belfeve 

Te  Si: “5  Melj’ in  oonsequence-ofS^S^pSSS 

J?  0tter  ?atter  connected  with  that  farm:  there  is,  in  the 

account  which  was  before  you  on  Monday,  an  allowance  of  £20  ; it  is  a portion  of  £60  that 
was  ordered  for  me,  for  the  losses  I sustained  by  an  under-tenan  who  hid  got \L5lMy 

gg&i  991  lo^S&ST  °L?  ‘4tfi  ScfS 

was  for  tVoVrsPoaf  thlt;  i!j*Sil.™ enfilade  E wL' teifTgeifo  “o 
I never  applied,  in  any  way,  for  any  allowance  since,I  became  ageiTt  ® 


Limerick. 


Thos.  Kearney,  Esq. 


General  State  of  Education. 

William  Franklin,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

461?'  ^arVum-— Have  you  resided  long  in  this  neighbourhood  ?_Sinee  l«4a 

Provincial  Bmk'Jlrd^d  b“  fbeefmEve°r  sEeTsM°f  Tl”  Brancl1  °f  tIw 

the  bank  about  twenty-nine  years  • I have  l1PAn^ S Ge  I8'  f .’  1 liave  been  111  the  service  of 

correctly.  dmg’  wnta&  sPellmg,  and  writing  the  English  language 

not  fvery  gEJnumbete4  * ‘“,h0°Ili  “ LimSlick  or  its  neighbourhood  ?-Some  have  been, 

accurately.  5 w t^  re^erence  to  those  I might  answer  the  question  more 

and  its  n^hb^mdmod7’11  fhavp  to  ^ qualifications  of  the  boys  educated  in  Limerick 
but  gMeraUy  a ^°?d  ^er  of  young  men  well  educated, 

4624  Thev  do/mt  i-pcai/I  edu.cated  here;  the  education  is  not  of  a practical  character. 

ation  in  life  ’—Certainly  not  that- WOuM  qualify  Persons  to  bold  such  a situa- 

oeitainiy  not , they  do  not  receive  a practical  education. 


General  Stale  of 
Education. 

Wm.  Franklin,  Esq. 
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Limerick. 

i hue-rat  Stale  of 
Education. 

Win.  Franklin,  Esq. 


4625.  State  to  the  Commissioners  what  you  think  are  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
course  of  instruction  ? — The  instruction  of  youth  I regard  here  as  being  in  this  respect 
imperfect : probably  a boy  is  made  acquainted  with  classics  to  some  extent,  but  yet  knows 
nothin f of  arithmetic,  knows  little  or  nothing  of  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  lie 
may  know  something  of  mathematics,  and  nothing  of  history  or  geography.  His  attain- 
ments arc  confined  to  some  one  particular  branch  of  education,  and  not  perfect  throughout. 

4626.  It  might  appear  to  some  persons,  at  first  sight,  unnecessary  to  give  to  clerks  in  a 

bank  such  an  extensive  course  of  education  as  you  have  mentioned  ?—  I apprehend  that  is 
very  much  the  feeling  ; but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  admit  them  unless  they  are  gene- 
rally well  informed.  We  must  find  them  intelligent  and  well  educated,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish'; they  must  be  good  English  scholars.  _ . 

4627.  Does  your  experience  convince  you  that  your  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a superior 
education  is  a correct  one,  and  that  the  more  common  notion,  that  an  inferior  education 
would  be  sufficient,  is  incorrect  ? — Decidedly. 

4628.  Your  experience  convinces  you  that  it  is  of  importance  that  clerks  m a bank  should 

be  persons  of  general  education',  and  of  a considerable  degree  of  intellectual,  culture  ? 
Decidedly  ; I conceive  it  is  as  important  to  be  well  educated  in  commercial  life  as  in  any 
other.  . 

4629.  Is  the  knowledge  of  modern  languages  part  of  that  general  education? — That  is 
not  indispensable,  but  it  is  very  desirable.  We  wish  our  p'eople  to  know  something  of 

French.  . . • t’  i o at 

4630.  Have  not  your  clerks  occasionally  to  read,  if  not  to  write,  letters  m French  — ot- 
only  in  this  way,  but  French  documents  come  through  our  hands  as  bankers,  and  it  is 
necessary  we  should  have  some  one  capable  of  reading  them. 

4631.  i\Ir.  Hughes. — Letters  of  attorney? — Such  documents  come  through  our  hands  as 


hankers.  . 

4632.  Lev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  the  knowledge  of  those  languages  would  be  desirable  ? — 

French  especially'.  . . 

4633.  What  are  the  existing  opportunities  in  Limerick  of  obtaining  the  kind' of  educa- 
tion you  think  desirable  for  persons  holding  commercial  employments? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  practical  school  in  Limerick.  There  are  some  schools  where  classics  are  well  taught, 
other  branches  of  education  rather  neglected.  There  is  no  combination  in  any  of  the 
schools  that  I am  aware  of. 

4634.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  combine  classical  and  commercial  education  ? — 
Certainly. 

4635.  And  that  this  enlarged  kind  of  education,  which  you  think  it  desirable  persons 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  should  have,  is  not  interfered  with,  but  on  the  Other  hand 
promoted,  by  a certain  knowledge  of  classics  and  general  literature  ? — I conceive  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  a commercial  man  to  be  well  educated;  that  his  clerks  and  those 
round  him  should  be  well  educated ; likewise  a banker. 

4636.  You  say  you  institute  an . examination  to  test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
a situation  in  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

4637.  You  examine  in  English,  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  mental  calculation? — Yes,  par- 
ticularly in  mental  calculation. 

4638.  Geography? — Yes. 

4639-  Is  this  by  an  oral  examination,  or  setting  questions  before  them  ? — An  oral 
examination  generally — both  together ; but  generally  oral. 

4640.  Do  you  require  a very  considerable  proficiency  in  arithmetic? — Decidedly;  they 
must  be  acquainted  with  fractions,  and  decimals,  and  accurate  systems  of  calculation. 

4641-  Do  you  find  that  those  persons  are  most  useful  to  you — I mean  in  arithmetical  cal- 
culation— who  have  a good  knowledge  of  mathematical  principles,  as  well  as  a certain 
expertness  in  mental  calculation  ? — Y es. 

4642.  Do  you  think  both  qualifications  desirable? — Both  are  of  great  moment. 

4643.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  establishment  of  an  academy  that 
would  furnish  the  kind  of  instruction  you  think  most  useful  for  persons  engaged  in  trade 
and  commerce  in  this  city  ? — That  question  takes  me  rather  by  surprise ; I am  not  quite 
prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  at  the  moment  on  a subject  of  so  great  importance ; but 
I should  very  much  like  to  see  a practical  school  in  this  city.  I could  hardly  suggest-how 
that  might  be  accomplished — I could  hardly  suggest  at  the  moment ; but  I should  greatly 
like  to  see  such  a practical  school  established  here,  embracing  the  teaching  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  important  in  commerce,  literature,  and  every  pursuit  and  walk  of 


me. 

4644.  You'think  there  is  a want  of  such  an  establishment? — I do  indeed  ; I think  there 
is  a field  here,  and  a want  of  such  an  establishment. 

4645.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  said  education  inLimeriek  is  very  deficient ; that  boys  do  not 
receive  a practical  education;  and  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  practical  school  in 
Limerick.  What  is  a practical  school? — A general  school— one  in  which  every  thing  is 
taught  accurately — impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil — where  he  carries  it  away  with 
him,  so  that  it  remains  in  his  mind  for  the  whole  of  his  life. 

4646.  A practical  school,  according  to  your  definition,  is  a school  where' every  thing  is 
taught  ? — Every  thing  of  moment. 

4647.  Ilev.  Dr.  Graves — A practical  school,  according  to  your  idea,  is  one  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  is  very  general,  and  the  instruction  of  such  a kind 
as  that  the  pupils  taught  in  the  school  shall  be  able  to  turn  the  knowledge  acquired 
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there  to  practical  use?— My  idea  would  be  illustrated  iu  this  way.  I hare  linown  persons 
classically  educated  who  could  neither  spell  correctly,  nor  write  the  English  language 
correctly  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  classics ; on  the  other  hand,  they  lunfboen  C 
made  acquainted  with  one  branch  of  education,  and  been  wholly  ignorant  or  untaught  in  _ 

4648  Vr  sf  °,  'kV°  f 8 C°n?i,,ed  °™  schMl  a11  *hes»  necessaries!  ° " ” 

/ ! t0  nnderstand  that  by  a practical  school  you  mean  a school 

f8CeiT8  a olas?If‘1  alld  commercial  education  f— I mean  such  a school  ; if  a boy 
is  intended  foi  commercial  pursuits,  the  amount  of  classics  may  be  limited  • it  is  well  if 
he  knows  some  of  them  very  well,  indeed,  if  he  knows  Erenci  part  he  should 

‘,,W  ? acquainted  with  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  aritlimetfc 
could!9'  Chmrman—' °ould  y°“  Pit  your  ideas  as  to  a practical  school  on  paper  ?— I 

4650.  The  Commissioners  will  be  Tory  much  obliged  to  you  to  do  so  and  send  it  to 
Dublin  Castle,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ?— I shall  do  so.  “ “ ' 1 


The  Limerick  Blue  School— (continued).  Limerick  Blue  Sc/.oo 

Henry  O’Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  further  examined  -continued. 

Hoary  O.ShcE.,. 

ho  says—  I beg  to  state  that  the  most  strict  care  and  attention  shall  he  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  interests  of  tills  charity,  and  that  no  exertion  oil  my  part  shall  be  spared  for  that 
object.  I propose  calling  a meeting  of  the  trustees  at  an  early  day  to  adopt  such  means 
as  they  deem  judicious.  On  reference  to  the  current  account  there  is  i balance  SS  to 
the  trustees  of  £40  6s.  I bog  to  state  that  I have  frequently  been  thanked  for  adyancing 
money  for  this  charity,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  enclosed  letters  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick  at  the  time  ; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I never  charged  any  interest  for  such 
advances.  I understand  it  is  likely  an  Assistant  Commissioner  till  come  to  inspect  the 
accounts  of  the  different  chanties  in  Limerick;  and  Mr.  Mahony  desires  me  to  say  bets  most 
anxious  that  a most  stringent  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  his  accounts— that  they  will  bear 
every  investigation.  I did  not  understand  Mr.  Stephens,  or  any  of  the  Commissioners  to 
wist  any  imputation  oil  his  moral  character  ; he  is  a most  respectable  gentleman.  This 
letter  respecting  him  is  from  the  present  bishop  of  Derrv  b 

■ »46 52-wr-,  StepAens.-yThere  is  not  the  slightest  chai-ge,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
intended  to  be  conveyed  against  Mr.  Mahony;  the  utmost  1 intended  to  convey  was  that 
he  was  guilty  of  a mere  error  m judgment.  J ’ luai 

The  Very  Eev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick,  further  examined.  Very  1!ev.  AnU 

4653.  Your  Lordship  and  the  Commissioners  will  permit  me  to  say  a few  words  to  explain  Latouche  Kir"'un- 

r«d  L“™  ofS^r  £8o“ft£3°d  1 f°?°‘  State  tlat  tbe  was^Zt 

?tai",ed  f a freo  srant  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
ot  L/imei mk,  toi  the  pui pose  of  liquidating  the  debt,  at  my  request;  I forgot  that  circum 

3s  S’  f tv  a! lk  l3f  Sthf‘  C-CdltaUe  ^ me-  Jt  will  be  found  that  although,  last  year, 

of  over  £30  \f that  i Z°™\no\s  fc,eling  a balance  was  against  them 

the  debt  thorp  wm,lrl  l u " Tde  by  tbo  dean  and  chapter  to  liquidate 

It  was  it  SaV°  be°’i  a ,dcbt  due  t0  tbe  agent  of  between  £60  and  £70. 

ILnili  * 3 V ade  th®  mistake,  having  come  without  any  notice  that  I would  be 

An°thcv  mattcr : "’ith  respect  to  the  names  of 
her  cofncided  tK?1’ 1 1 CO"1,l"ot  rc.ca11-  I have  obtained  them ; and  the  num- 
returns  1 gave  the  Commissioners,  with  this  exception,  that  in  1853 
there  were  four  boys,  and  I only  mentioned  three  1 

4654.  Mr  Hugl.m .—Are  the  addresses,!*  those  boys  given  in  that  return  ?-No  • but 

46«  ‘ p"  tmnI““'lsh  °f  St  M”yB-tbo  sous  of  poor  people  ’ 

....  Clynrman — Bead  thc  return — “Blue  schoolboys,  1852:  M'Auloy  Atkinson  senior 

Atkmsou  junior,  Brew.  1853  : M-Auley,  Hopkins,  Finerty,  Fittook.  3 1854  mSt 

S £40S'  iStaXh  r?ere  “l T ?p0a,n  ,0  be  a “““  in  faT0™'  of  the 
the  Dean  and  OWe  h beon  br0,1«bt  ab<m‘  bf  a W'nent  of  arreav  of  interest,  due  by 
to  thhd ^ thX \ br°W8d  by  them'  Some  °f  *h»  Commissioners  seem 

to  ml.  ‘ had  ,bee"  Pa'd  sooner,  the  charity  would  have  been  in  a position 

awafe  of  tedebtbihm  7 "‘‘“f  t?  *°  tb°  P'lp,i!s- ; b"‘  1 mnst  a<*"°wledge  that  I was  not 
laluhree  weefa  rZ  ii  7‘  bo,”g  dn0  tbc  Blue  School-till  within  the 

s nZml  J ■ * ?f  ti108bant-''  are  generally  inspected  by  tlie  board;  it 

aware  the  area™  V,  'T*  ‘ “ and  wllat  is  not  due.  The  mime.it  I became 

favour  6f  ft  hXf  tin™  n “fX0  tbe  ag81lt  *°  Paf  !t  1 -‘k»t  leaves  a balance  in 
offer  to  six  or  ovon  fom  ly1^40’  1 t ie  Commissioners  think  we  are  now  in  a position  to 
TaS  mu  or^even . m boys,  clothes  and  apprentice  fees. 

actual^ ItaTo  T n0t  hGre  t0  §'ive  advice  ? ^ey  are  only  to  inquire  into  the 

the  schools  — You  cannot  get  a competent  master  under  £30  a-year,  and  the 

2 F 
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rest  is  swallowed  up  with  other  expenses,  so  there  is  really  nothing  to  clothe  the  boys..  I 
would  be  happy  todo  any  thing  in  my  power,  but  I should  not  be  blamed  for  not  doing 

^JST^Dr^ncZrem.— ' With  respect  to  those  boys  whose  names  you  have  given  in— when., 
were  they  appointed,  and  by  whom?  With  respect  to  MAuley,  it  appeared  he  belonged  ■ 
to  one  of  the  Protestant  societies.  I think  you  do  not  yourself  regard  M'Auley  as  one  of 

vnurs  9 Most  decidedly,  no  boy  was  taken  in  by  me  last  year  as  a Blue  School  boy. 

y 4658  The  choir  is  one  thing,  the  Blue  School  is  another;  you  united  these  in  some  way  or 
other  We  are  not  examining  with  respect  to  the  choir,  but  are  anxious  you  should  show  us 
when  each  of  these  four  lads  was  appointed,  by  whom  appointed,  and  where  they  came 
from  and  what  they  derived  from  the  Blue  Coat  fund.  I was  under  the  impression,  the 
last  day  we  sat  that  MAuley  was  not  a blue  boy-;  nor  any  of  those  whose  names  were  • 
mentioned ?-Threc  of  the  four  attending  here  were  certainly  old  pupils. 

4659.  flow  do  you  show  that. any  one  of  these  boys  is  a blue  boy? — MAuley,  he  is,. 

ta  4°66V  Was°he  not  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  ?—We  do  not  support, 
any  of  the  blue  boys ; he  must  be  -supported  by  somebody;  we  could  not  prevent  any 
blue  boy  from  getting  advantages  at  other  schools. 

4661.  You  in  reality  have  no  blue  boys,  and  yet  you  are  paying  the  fund  to  a person 
nominally  the  teacher  of  them,  but  who  is  really  the  teacher  of  the  choir?— Ihe  same 
teacher  has  been  for  a very  long  time  teacher  of  the  choir  boys  and  the  blue  boys 

4662.  I could  understand  your  closing  the  trust  entirely,  it  there  was  a deficient  fund  , 
closing  it  till  the  funds  increased ; but  I do  not  understand  your  keeping  it  open  when  there 
are  no  blue  boys  ?— There  were  blue  boys.  . 

4663  Mr.  Huqhes.— When  were  they  appointed ?— They  were  appointed  by  myself.. 
4664!  Have  you  any  entry  of  them  appointment  ?— Every  thing  became  in  disorder  since 
Mr.  Mullin  was  appointed;  I received  a very  high  character  of  him  from  the  master  ot 
Christ-church  grammar  school,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  s ; the  Dean  of  Tnam  gave  him 
a very  high  character,  and  I thought  I might  place  confidence  m him.  The  lists  have  been 

lost  since  Mr.  Mullin  came  to  the  school.  ,■ : , • ' , , , 

4665.  Mr.  Mullin  kept  no  list,  and  the  other  lists  are  lost.  Were  these  boys  also 
supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  ?-One  of  the  Atkmsons,  as  well  as  McAuley. 

4666.  Dr.'  Andretus.— Does  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  educate  as  well  as  support  ? 

Yes  they  do  ; no  blue  boy  ever  applied  to  be  taken  into  the  school  and  was  refused ; 1 

never  refused  to.  receive  any  boy  ; I do  not  understand  how  1 am  responsible  for  a boy 
being  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  , , 

4667.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  where  they  have  children,  not  only  clothe,  but 

educate  and  support  them.  T , , ., . , .V. 

4668.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  boy  MAuley  has  two  establishments? — I do  not  think  his 

mother  could  afford  to  support  him.  . _ . „ . , X ,. , „ ' . 

4669.  Does  she  not  get  a grant  for  him?— Yes,  from  the  Orphan  Society , I did  not 

know  any  thing  about  that  until  lately ; his  mother  applied  to  me  to  take  him  into  the 
Blue  School,  and  I did. 

4670.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Is  it  clear  that  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  his  instruction  ? — No.  . . ,,tA  , , 

4671.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  blue  boys  are  there  now  ?— There  is  one,  M Auley,  and 
there  are  three  others  I am  going  to  recommend  ; I do  not  know  how  to  manage  about  a 
master  for  £20  a-year ; the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  paying  £70  a-year  towaids  the 

SU4672fc  MAuley  is  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  all  the  funds  in  the  - 
Blue  Coat  School  are  appropriated  towards  his  education,  that  is  £o0  a-year . — U ntil 
within  the  last  five  weeks  there  were  five  boys.  . . . ™ _ „rA 

4673.  Dr.  Andrews. — Not  one  of  those  boys  was  a blue  boy  but  himself  .—None  were 
choir  boys ; the  boys  I referred  to  have  gone  to  the  national  model  school. 

4674.  The  master,  as  I understood,  said  he  had  only  four  or  five  boys. 

4675.  Mr.  Hughes.— Did  Hopkins  serve  in  the  choir  ?— No. 

4676.  Finerty?— No. 

4677.  Freear?— Yes,  he  was  beginning  to  be  taught. 

4678.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  reason  we  asked  questions  relative  to  those  boys  was,  tnat 
at  the  time  we  supposed  they  were  blue  boys.  Had  we  known  that  they  were  not  blue  boys,, 
we  would  not  have  examined  as  to  their  support,  or,  perhaps,  as  to  their  proficiency,  thougn 
we  might  be  warranted  in  doing  so,  as  they  were  educated  by  the  Blue  School  master,  and 
their  proficiency  might  be  taken  as  a test  of  his  fitness  for  the  office.  . 

4679.  Mr.  Hughes — And  they  were  taught  in  the  Blue  School  belonging  to  the  charity. 
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General  State  of  Education. 

Rev.  William  Burke  sworn  and  examined. 

^ 4680.  Chairman.-.  What  office  do  yon  hold? — I am  Roman  Catholic  administrator  of 
St.  John  s parish,  city  of  Limerick. 

4681.  Can  you  make  any  observations  to  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  state 
oi  education  here?-!  heard  a good  many  gentlemen  asked  questions  with  regard  to  tlie 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  city,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  statements 
went  altogether  to  lead  you  to  imagine  there  was  no  school  in  Limerick  in  which  this 
advanced  education  that  has  been  spoken  of  is  given.  There  is  a school  in  the  city  in 
which  every  one  of  those  things  looked  on  as  necessary  at  the  present  day  are  taiwht 
in  a most  admirable  manner.  I hat  is  the  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malone  and  the 
Rev  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  two  clergymen,  assisted  by  a staff  of  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  had  • 
and  they  have  had  during  the  last  year,  to  my  knowledge,  a.  very  large  school— I should 
say  from  ninety  to  100  boys;  I do  not  doubt  but  it  may  have  gone  beyond  100-  I can 
safely  say  it  was  from  ninety  to  100.  The  education  given  is  classical,  modern  languages 
arithmetic,  the  higher  branches  of  science,  mental  calculation,  and  every  thin°-  necessary 
for  a good  commercial  education.  I know  of  one  instance  of  a young  lad,  not  a very  lonb- 
time  there,  being  sent  to  London,  and  passing  a strict  examination  for  a public  situation 
under  the  Government ; and  l am  rather  surprised  that  such,  an  extensile  establishment  as 
that.-should  be  forgotten  m the  statements  made.  I have  also  to  state  that  I have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  for  the  last  seventeen  years— since  I was 
■ordamed,  in  fact  and  I know  the  boys  are  capitally  educated,  fitted  for  conducting  business 
m shops,  to  be  attorney  s clerks,  clerks  in  commercial  houses,  and  so  on.  They  have  been 
employed  as  such,  and  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and  advanced  in  life  considerably ; some 
of  them  are  very  independent  people  now,  and  receiving  very  large  salaries.  This  is  all  to 
my  own  knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  large  establishments  whose  principals  you  have 
been  examining,  to * my  own  knowledge  very  few  young  • men  belonging  to  the  city  have 
applied  at  all  for  admission  to  those  establishments,  whatever  the  cause  of  it  is,  so  I do  not 
think  they  are  criterions  of  the  state  of  education  here.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  say  the 
education  of  the  city  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  all ; but  I know  very  many  young  men 
,LboCeA1VeiT  wel1  ed"cated  mthe  Christian  Brothers’  school,  and  at  other  schools. 

4632.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  how  many  young  men  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
school,  or  m the  .school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  obtained  situations  in  establishments 
such  as  you  mentioned  ?— A very  considerable  number  of  them  ; the  lads  belonging  to  tlie 
Christian  Brothers  school  are  rather  of  the  humbler  classes,  they  are  not  of  that  class  that 
could  be  admitted  into  those  large  establishments;  their  parents  would  not  be  able  to  supply 
them  with  a sufficient  quantity  df  clothes,  or  to  allow  them  to  continue  a sufficient  length 
of  time  without  a salary  ; and  they  are  more  generally  employed  in  shops,  at  small  sums, 
■beginning  at  three  shillings  a week,  and  advancing  ; in  stores,  and  places  of  this  kind,  they 
advance  from  one  small  sum  to  another,  until  they  arrive  at  a good  salary,  I scarcely  think 
any  one  from  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  has  been  taken  into  those  large  establishments 
Many  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald  s school  have  gone  to  college  ; some  to  Carlow  and  Maynooth, 
some  to  another  establishment  at  Castleknock ; some  get  situations  out  of  it  under  the 
Government. 

4(183.  Are  they  fitted  in  that  school  for  commercial  situations  ? — Exceedingly  well  fitted- 
no  exertions  have  been  spared  to  fit  them  for  commercial  life. 

4684.  Miy Huglies.— What  information  can  yoii give  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  city  of  Limerick?— With  regard  to  the  lower  classes, 
of  course,  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  they  are  taken  almost  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  put  to' 
employment;  they  get  a very  good  education  at  the  Monks’  schools  ; as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  continue  there,  and  some  who  have  continued  there  a considerable  length  of 
time  are  now  obliged  to  be  employed  at  the  lowest  occupation  of  labouring  wOrk°  and 
there  can  be  found  about  the  city  persons  employed  at  manual  labour,  who  have  a consider- 
able amount  of  educational  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  as  the  nature  of  man  is,  every  one 
wishing  to  advance  beyond  what  his  father  was,  from  being  generally  tlie  children  of 
labouring  people  and  small  tradesmen,  when  they  receive  a good  education  they  gene- 
fahy  get  mto  shops  and  other  employments.  I find  even  those  who  arc  obliged  to 

ave  recourse  to  manual  labour,  the  fact  of  their  having  got  some  education,  or  a con- 
siderable education,  makes  them  better  men,  more  attentive  to  business,  and  better  members 
° an  dlt  1S  *ar>  indeed,  from  having  any  influence  in  making  them  dissatisfied 

with  their  station  and  lot  in  life.  & 

4685.  How  many  are  educated  at  the  Monks’  schools?— There  are  2,000  children  under 
their  care. 

.,  4S6;. 1 keheve  you  are  connected  with  the  management  of  some  of  the  schools  under 

the  IN  ational  Board  ?• — Yes,  I believe  I am  the  patron  of  eight  schools. 

parish  *'  •*  ^ ^ ^meidck  '• — All iu  the  parish  to  which  I am  attached,  St.  John’s 

4688.  How  many  are  educated  at  those  schools? — I obtained  the  average  within  the  last 
week,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter,  at  all  events,  returned  to  the 
a co  ri  0 ar  d ’ was  80.0;  that  consists  of  male,  female,  infant,  and  evening  schools. 

4b89.  How  many  pupils  are  there  attending  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  m the  city,  do.  you  know,  besides  these?— The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  2,000;  but 
trom  that  2,000,  I should  take  a number.  They  teach  schools  in  St.  John’s  parish,  and  I 
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Limeuick.  should  make  a deduction  from  that  of  about  400  ; hut  altogether  they  teach  2,000  children  ; 

— — that  includes  400  or  500  I enumerated  as  in  the  national  schools. 

■Efacatim.  °'  4690.  Can  you  state,  from  experience,  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  to 

Eev.  Win.  Burke,  procure  education  for  their  children? — No  doubt  of  it ; I remember  at  one  time,  when  I 
was  more  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  the  Superior  telling  me 
that  after  the  schools  opened  (and  I believe  the  number  has  not  much  increased  since),  that 
. they  had  to  refuse  700  children  the  first  day  the  school  opened.  There  have  been  a num- 
ber of  schools  opened  since,  all  the  schools  I established  have  been  opened  since  that  time. 

4691.  It  is  your  experience  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the . labouring  classes 
does  not  disqualify  them  to  resume  that  class  of  occupation  ? By  no  means,  quite  the 
contrary. 

4692.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  any  means  taken  to  promote  young  men  that  are  in  these 
schools? — Yes,  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools;  different  shopkeepers  and  merchants,  and 
others  that  require  faithful  and  trustworthy  boys,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  for  boys ; and  in  fact  the  schools  are  not  able  to  supply  the 
number  of  applications  made,  of  boys  sufficiently  educated  for  those  purposes. 

4693.  That  is  as  to  promoting  them  to  ordinary  employments ; is  there  any  system  of 
promotion  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  education  in  higher  classes? — There  are  no  means 
of  doing  it. 

4694.  If  there  was  a first-rate  school  in  Limerick,  where  free  pupils  would  be  received, 
would  it  be  advantageous  to  young  men  who  showed  literary  talent  in  the  schools  of  which 
you  are  speaking? — No  doubt,  it  is  most  necessary. 

4695.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  young  men  of  talent,  educated  up  to  a particular  point,  in  these 
schools,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  education  further? — There  is  a great 
want  of  that  kind ; there  is  a great  want  of  that  middle-class  education  ; although  the  school 
I speak  of,  Messrs.  Malone  and  Fitzgerald’s,  is  an  admirable  school ; still  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  education  of  the  number  of  that  class  in  the  city. 

4696.  Gratuitous  education  is  not  given  in  it? — No,  the  pupils  are  well  able  to  pay. 

4697.  The  question  refers  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes? — There  is  a great  want  of  that ; 
but  we  have  on  some  occasions  met  boys  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  get  these  boys  into  a classical  school  in  the  city,  and  get  them  educated  gratui- 
tously, and  after  that  sent  to  college. 

4698.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Whence  came  the  funds  to  provide  for  their  tuition  in  those 
schools? — They  paid  nothing  at  all;  they  were  received  by  the  teacher  gratuitously  on 
our  recommendation. 

46Q9.  Dr.  Andrews. — Persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  boy’s  promotion?— Yes,  but 
they  were  very  rare  instances. 

4700.  Very  rarely  the  thing  was  done,  but  not  rarely  required  ? — Yes  ; many  of  rare 
talent  have  been  obliged  to  be  passed  by,  from  want  of  some  opportunity  for  them. 

4701.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  many  persons  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  educated  in 
the  national  or  the  Monks’  schools? — A considerable  number  have  been  up  to  this  time. 

4702.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  Monks’  schools  were  unable  to  aeeommodate  all  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  them? — That  statement  refers  to  a remote  time ; I should  say  that 
refers  to  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  ago.  However,  I would  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
saying  that  even  at  present  there  is  a want. 

4703.  Even  at  present  you  think  there  is  not  sufficient  school  accommodation  for  the 
lowest  class  in  this  city  ? — I think  not. 

4704.  In  all  the  existing  schools? — 1 think  not. 

4705.  Is  a portion  of  the  existing  school  accommodation  occupied  by  persons  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  ? — I think  so ; 
there  was  a necessity  up  to  this  time,  but  I hope  the  necessity  is  being  removed  now  by  the 
establishment  of  these  admirable  institutions,  the  model  schools  ; and,  l trust  the  city  will 
not  be  confined  to  that  one  model  school,  but  that  others  of  the  same  character  will  be 
opened  in  the  city. 

4706.  But  will  not  the  usefulness  of  these  schools  be  interfered  with,  because  of  their 
very  excellence ; will  not  the  middle  and  upper  classes  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the  poor? — According  as  the  number  of  schools 
are  increased,  it  will  ease  off  the  pressure  on  the  charity  schools  merely  for  gratuitous 
education,  for  those  able  to'  pay  something  for  their  education  will  go  to  those  schools, 
that  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  schools  they  attend  at  present ; for  instance,  the  Christian 
Brothers’,  where  they  pay  nothing. 

4707.  Will  not  parents  in  general  send  their  children  to  the  school  -where  they  will  get 
the  best  education? — Of  course,  it  is  very  natural  to  think  they  will  do  so;  but  if  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  a good  school  started  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  I do  not 
think  that  any  person  of  right  feeling  will  take  advantage  of  the  charity  to  send  their 
children  to  the  charity  school,  when  they  can  get  a good  education  they  are  well  able  to 
pay  for. 

4708.  But  if  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  actually  do  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  a poor  school,  is  not  that  practice  likely  to  continue.? — It  will  not  continue,  and 
if  it  has  occurred,  as  it  has,  up  to  this  time,  there  is  a reason  for  it ; there  were  not  good 
schools  for  them  to  go  to  ; there  was  not  the  same  class  of  education  given  in  the  schools 
they  could  send  their  children  to  for  payment,  as  is  given  in  those  schools,  where  there  is 
gratuitous  education  ; therefore,  they  send  their  children  where  they  would  get  the  best 
education,  irrespective  of  whether  they  pay  or  not. 
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edlclthjlf iff  th  f WeU'm™aSed  Ecl,ooIs  w8re  established,  in  which  a good 
odncation  of  that  kind  was  given  to  persons  making  a moderate  payment  for  it  those 
schools  would  be  filled  by  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ?— Yes. 

‘ And  ft?  establishment  of  such  schools  would  relieve  the  existing  poor  schools  from 

the  pressure  winch  they  now  experience  7— Most  Certainly.  1 ■ 

4711.  A pressure  which  hinders  the  admission  of  the'  poor  children  who  ouuht  to  find 
admission  into  those  schoo]s?-No  doubt;  and  to  state  anian, pie  fas  sTo,“  as°the  school' 
wf1‘*  1 mentioned  was  opened,  as  was  stated  this  day  to  the  Commissioners— fifty 
of  the  children  that  were  going  to  the  Christian  Broth™’  school— children  of  highly 
S woanM  Wto  rft  f*  CWsti? “ BrothMS'  E8b°ol,  “d  went  to  this  acfdomy,  S 

4712  If  ddov n iftlS  S l (Ef  for  a classical  and  commercial  education. 

4712.  And  do  you  think  that  a school,  m which  a good  classical  and  commercial  education 
clilef,  Procured  for  six  guineas  a year,  would  be  supported  by  the  middle  and  higher 
classes.— You  may  draw  the  conclusion,  I think,  easily,  when  in 'the  course  of  tnllve 
months  after  the  school  opened  it  got  so  large  a number  as  from  100  to  110  pfiils 

4713.  That  school  was  established -by  private  enterprise  ?— Yes,  and  with  very  little 
means.  It  is  called  St.  Munchui’s  Seminary,  but  it  is  entirely  a private  speculation 
I may  state  that,  seeing  this  want  six  or,  perhaps,  seven  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  me 

that  it  would  be  most  useful  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  a school  of  that  kind a school 

foi  the  middle  classes ; and  I thought  if  we  wore  ablo  to  procure  a first-class  national 
teacher,  pay  him  £100  a-year,  and  charge  the  boys  a reasonable  sum,  I would  got  a .rood 
house,  and  establish  him  in  it,  provided  the  National  Board  would  recognise®  him  °as  a 
teacher  without  paying  him  money,  and  merely  place  the  school  under  than  for  inspection 
I did  make  application  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board  at  that  timefwhen  f 
was  m Dublin.  He  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  rule,  but  that  there  was  something  of  the 
kind  in  contemplation,  and  that  lie  hoped  it  would  soon  bo  arranged.  That  was  six  or 
seven  years  ago;  and  I trust  this  model  school  will  supply  all  the  deficiencies  I saw  ill 
the  education  of  the  people  at  that  time. 

a-Indf  or  twofuars^5  Bow  king  has  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  school  been  open?— A year  and 

'AV^T***  °f  “"”*k  ?~TlM  — ****»  * «,0Q°  or  46,000, 
4716.  How  many  male  and  female  children  are  receiving  education  in  Limerick  2-1 
perhaps*”11  70U  at  0“C<>’  lf  1 ^ tlm<>  1 "’0uU  bo  able  t0  tel1  )'oui  7'000  °r  8,000, 
7,0400  m moo™  Sp°ai  "'i‘l1  d0Ubt  a,,<1  bositat!on  1,0 1 1 there  is,  at  all  events, 

4718.  Mr:  Hughes.— Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  a return  of  the  number  2— I can  • 

a very  close  return  of  tho  entire  number.  1 can  ' 

4719.  Mr.  Stephens.— Your  observations  apply  to  schools  for  poor  persons-  can  von 
offer  any  suggestions  with  respect  to  schools  for  tho  wealthier  classes  ?-I  should  bo  very 
ghd  if  the  number  of  schools,  snob  as  the  model  school,  were  increased;  as  for  till 
wealthier  classes,  if  the  National  Board  would  outer  into  that  subject,  I think  it  would  he 

fwSS*  «lyantugo  xf  they  would  establish  schools  for  higher  education. 

4720  Do  you  think  the  city  of  Limerick  does  not  require  any  school  superior  to  that 
ft  Li"  Natl0nal  Board?— I speak  of  higher  schools,  where  classics®  modern  lan- 
guages, and  science,  are  taught ; I would  think  it  a great  advantage  if  schools  of  that 
kind  were  established  by  the  National  Board. 

the4  dty.  Mr'  Vwhei;-0r  bomd  ?-Yes ; I do  not  care  how.  It  would  bo  useful  in 

Stephens^--  Is  such  a class  of  schools  Very  much  required  ?—  Certainly  ■ I do 
ft-ftS'ftft®  sclmoHhat  I say  is  an  excellent  one  in  its  way,  is  sufficient.  3 

C“  oflbr  ?“Y  suggestions  on  that  particular  head  ?— Nothing  further  than 
that  v"d0Uld  h0..”1?®4  advantageous  if  there  were  an  extensive,  well-supported  school  of 
ml WIft  goo,d  teachcrs ; it  is  very  muoli  wanted  in  tin's  city,  I think 
ft8  8 v?  ft  ?°J  ft  fo,UIld'  Pm'baps,  m many  towns  in  Ireland,  young  people  who  would  he 
derivedkely-t0*t?°  ?dva,,ftS°  ft  mwl]  “ school,  or  where  such  advantages  from  it  could  bo 
z-of  wn”  ft?  Cltj’’  '',lero  tbere  is  a great  amount  of  talent, 
in  the  ri.n  ;,“!■*  eCt  Wa"ld  ft  I>1'od.'lced  88  scholastic  odncation  if  Government  appointments 
”aaa  ftftviees  wore  thrown  open  to  public  competition  il,  Dublin  ?_ 

1 think  it  would  have  eonsidorable  effect;  and  I may  toll  you  that  already  the  effect  of  the 
Sd®Snatlw  th1  ? mada  ,at  Pr8E8'rt  for  admission  to  situation!! Umelksn! 

fto?  ft  dePariments  is  exorcising  a very  great  influence  on  education. 
wWh  1 Mr'  Hyhes—Be neficially  ?— Yes,  a beneficial  effect ; young  lads  that  imagined 
mikence  th  °f  8dllcatlon'  l118?  C0“M  ffll  any  situation  they  could  get  b®y  any 

they  S ftft  ,”'gft  ft  br?”«b‘  t0  be“r  88  persons  in  office,  find,  to  their  grit  dftmay! 

ot  be  admitted  to  those  offices  without  a considerable  amount  of  education  • 

»f  ?btabduS situations  under  governmc™,' 

imnetus  hiTftft'- ft  ft  ”°Vgi>'f  a great  !raPctt,s  t0  education  ?— A considerable 
tioFis  wore  o^enti  to ‘^“titiol?  *"*  *— 4 » ^ ™Mit  b°  « 

in  tirolf  16  njt.be1  °f  P11^11.0  utl%  tiie  same  system  of  scholastic  education  existed 

in  threat  Britain  and  Ireland:  take  an  instance,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  the  same 
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system  of  education,  in  Cork,  Tralee,  Limerick,  in  fact  all  oyer  Ireland'?— I do  think  it 
would  be  better'to  have  one  universal  system  of  education. 

4728.  Is  not  that  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers?— Yes.  . . , ^ 

4729  Have  they  not  the  same  system  in  England  as  m Ireland?—!;  es,  and  every  place 
where  they  have  houses  established.  A gentleman  stated  to  me  this  moment  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  he  took  a boy  out  of  the  Christian  Brothers  schools,  and  that  lie  found  him 
to  be  perfectly  fit  for  his  position  as  an  attorney’s  clerk. 


Shannongrove  School. 

4730.  Secretary.— I read  a communication  from  Alderman  Watson,  Mayor  of  Limerick, 
for  the  past.year : — 

“ Limerick,  September  5,  1855.  . 

« dEAr.  Sir— The  Rev.  Thomas  Westropp,  of  Mellon,  lias  requested  me  to  state  that 
there  is  a valuable  property  attached  to  the  late  Charter  School  at  Shannongrove,  in 
this  county.  He  will  afford  every  assistance  in  any  investigation  the  Commissioners  may 
be  pleased  to  institute.  Mr.  Westropp’s  direction  is  Pallaskenry.  - 

L / “Yours  very  truly, 

“ Henry  Watson. 

“ W.  N-  Hancock,  Esq.” 

4731.  I will  state  the  information  before  the_  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school. 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  in 
1808  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a charter  school  at  Shannongrove,  Limerick,  founded  in 
1735’;  quantity  of  land,  twenty-eight  acres  and  four  perches ; rent  paid  to  the  society  tor 
the  land  by  the  master  was  £13  10s.;  rent  paid  by  the  society  to  the  landlord  was  £4  15s. 
There  is  an  observation  that  the  lands  annexed  to  the  several  charter  schools  were  granted 
on  condition  of  the  schools  being  upheld  for  a proper  number  of  children,  and  that  the 
endowment  would  revert,  in  every  instance,  to  the  original  donors,  111  case  the  school  was 
discontinued.  A circular  was’addressed  to  the  principal  master  of  the  school  at  Shannon- 
grove and  the  answer  received  was  that  there  was  no  such  school— that  it  was  now  a 
school  under  another  educational  society.  The  Incorporated  Society  have  made  a return, 
giviim  a very  full  account  of  all  their  estates;  and  I find  mentioned  in  the  return,  the 
estate  of  Shannongrove.  They  say  they  have  three  statute  acres  there;  they  receive 
£10  ; net  annual  income,  £9  5s.;  Griffith’s  valuation,  £6  10s.  They  give  an  abstract  of 
a deed  relative  to  Shannongrove,  from  William  Bury,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  the  incor- 
porated Society,  dated  1758.  That  is  all  the  information  with  regard  to  Shannongrove ; 
but  there  is  another  charter  endowment  in  the  county  Limerick,  and  from  the  nature  ot 
Alderman  Watson’s  letter,  I think  it  may  refer  to  that.  - . . , 

4732.  [Alderman  Ilenry  Watson.— I am  not  aware  of  any  of  the  cmcumstances  about 

the  school ; it  is  Mr.  Westropp  who  is  acquainted  with  them.]  - 

4733.  Secretary.— The  other  property  connected  with  the  charter  school  in  Limerick  is 

the  rental  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Chidley  Coote,  containing  255a.  Or.  22p.,  producing  £25 o 
2s.  9 d.,  and  77a.  of  land,  with  liberty  of  turbary,  both  at  £25  0s.  6 d.  rent — on  lease  for  three 
lives  renewable  for  ever.  A circular  was  addressed  as  to  this  school,  but  no  answer 
was  received  with  regard  to  any  school  being  in  existence  there.  The  Incorporated  Society 
have  returned  nearly  the  same  income;  they  return  124a.  2r  36p.  (statute),  producing 
an  annual  income  of  £23  2s. ; Griffith’s  valuation,  £162  ; they  mention  other  lands, 
413a.  1r.  Op.,  producing,  in  1853,  £235  10s.  2 cl,  so  that  the  entire  property  vested 
in  the  Incorporated  Society  is  still  returned  amongst  these  endowments,  and  as  part  ot 
the  general  fund  administered  by  them.  v . ..  , 

4734.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  request  me  to  state,  they  are  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Mayor  for  Iris  attendance,  and  the  information  he  gave. 

4735.  Henry  O’Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor.— Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  manner 
in  which  this  whole  inquiry  has  been  conducted,  and  all  who  were  present  must  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied. 
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Maryborough,  7th  September,  1855. 


Maryborough. 


Pre. 


-The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; the  Hoy.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  formerly  at  Clonaslee. 

4V36.  Secretary.  The  first  communication  is  from  the  former  master  of  the  school  of  - 

Clonaslee.;  It  was  tinder  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  operation.  The  EvS™  7 

following  is  the  petition  : — . 


“ To  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  now  assembled  at 
JIaryborough,  Queen’s  County. 

t!The  humble  petition  of  Henry  Webb,  formerly  master  of  the  endowed  school  at 
Clonaslee,  parish  of  Kilmanman,  in  said  county,  under  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools — 


“ Sheweth— That  petitioner  was  appointed  master  of  said  school  on  the  1st  of  June 
1815,  by  application  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Kildare,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
General  Edward  Dunne,  ‘deceased,’  who  was  patron  of  the  school. 

“ That  petitioner  was  to  have  £30  yearly  from  the  Governors,  with  two  acres  of  land  given 
by  the  patron,  and  two  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse,  which  continued  as  long  as  the  school 
was  attended  by  a large  number  of  children— having  at  one  time  amounted  to  90,  some  of 
whom  were  Roman  Catholics  that  were  admitted  by  desire  of  the  patron,  until  withdrawn 
by  their  clergymen  when,  requested  to  read  the  Scriptures,  by  order  of  the  Governors 
through  the  inspectors.  ' 

“ That  the  Protestant  children,  when  educated,  gradually  diminished,  having 'to  seek 
their  livelihood  elsewhere ; and  consequently  there  was  a reduction  in  the  number  attending 
the  school,  and  which  I,  the  petitioner,  could  not  remedy,  so  that  the  salary  was  reduced 
from  £30  to  £20,  and  ultimately  to  £10  yearly. 

“That  then  petitioner  was  compelled  to  turn  part  of  his  attention  to  work  on  a small 
portion  of  land  to  support  a helpless  and  numerous  family,  which,  it  appeared,  was  the 
cause  of  his  dismissal  by  the  Governors,  throwing  him  and  his  family  on  the  world  after 
twenty  years’  struggle,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  weary  anxiety  to  please  many. 

. “ Therefore,  petitioner  humbly  submits  his  case  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  craves  that,  if  in  their  power,  they  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  have  granted 
some  remuneration  or  annuity  for  the  residue  of  his  days,  which  cannot  he  many  as  he  is 
now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  in  a wretched  state  of  health,  having  refrained  from 
troubling  the  Governors  while  strength  continued. 

“ And  petitioner  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray.” 

This  petition  is  enclosed  in  a letter,  stating  that  from  his  delicate  state  of  health  he  is 
unable  to  attend,  and  praying  that  his  petition  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Durrow  School,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund.  Burro. 

4737.  The  next  communication  received  by  the  Commission  is  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Endowed  wider  the 
Madden.  It  relates,  to  a school  at  Durrow,  that  appears  to  have  been  endowed  under  Lord  J£m'enant'R 

lieutenant’s  fund.  I will  read  the  correspondence  with  this  gentleman  in  the  Documentary 
order  m which  it  took  place,  so  as  to  read  last  the  letter  received  from  him  to-day  : Evidence 

((  c,  m-  . , - ' , “ Attanagh  Glebe,  Durrow,  1st  August,  1855.  . 

Sir,— This  mornings  post  brought  a letter  from  you,  addressed  to  the  ‘Principal 
master  of  the  parish  school  endowed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.’  I beg  to  say  that 
tliere  is  no  endowment,  that  I know  of,  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s,  or  any  other  fund  for 
the  school  here  ; that  it  is  altogether  supported  by  private  subscription  and  assistance  from 
the  Diocesan  Education  Society ; and  that  I wish  to  know  whether,  under  these  circuit 
stances,  the  information  noted  in  the  form  sent  is  required. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Samuel  Madden,  Clk.,  Incumbent.’* 

4738.  To  which  the  following  answer  was  sent : 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

T V ,,  , , . _ , “ Dublin  Castle,  3rd  August,  1855. 

1st  instant1  * 16  bonour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 

A “ +dir?iCteo  by  ft  Commissioners,  in  reply  to  state,  that  it  appears  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made 
t yCar  l &!6’  Pag  V-7,0’  that  a schoolhouse,  of  which  Richard  English  was  master,  was 
then  being  hmlt,  for  which  a grant  of  £40  had  been  made  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund. 

Jn  page  59  of  their  First  Report,  made  in  the  year  1835,  the  same  Commissioners  state 
mat  a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity’  was  generally  required  as  a condition  of  aid  being 
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granted  to  a school  from -the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  this 

^ ‘Minder  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request  that  you  win 
favour  them  with  such  information  as  is  in  your  power,  as  to  whether  the  school  endowed 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  is  still  in  operation,  and  in  what  manner  the  land 
referred  to  was  conveyed*  to  it,  and  whether  any  income  or  benefit  is  now  derived  from 
such  endowment,  and  if  so,  by  whom. 

“ I have,  &C-,  - 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary.” 

4739.  The  report's  referred  to  in  this  letter  should  have  been  the  Reports  of  1825  and 

4740.  The  next  communication,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madden,  is  as  follows  : 

“ Attanagh  Glebe, _ 4th  August,  1855. 

a gIR i peo-  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  to  say,  in  reply,  that 

until  I receivec?  it  I was  utterly  ignorant  of  any  assistance  having  been  given  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund  towards  building  the  schoolhouse  here.  It  was  also  strange  to  me  to 
hear  that  there  was  an  endowment,  or  that  the  land  on  which  the  house  is  built  was 
granted  in  perpetuity,  as  I have  been  for  now  seven  years  paying  rent  for  the  house  and 

la^I  am^ofat'  present  in  a position  to  give  any  information,  but  have  written  to  the 
agent  of  Lord  Orkney,  on  whose  property  the  house  is  built,  to  obtain  it.  However,  I 
Should  mention  that  it  is  not  to  Lord  Orkney  but  to  his  tenant,  or  professed  tenant,  that 

1 ^In  Hie  meantime  I beg  of  you  to  give  me  as  much  information  as  you  can  as  to 
the  date  and  amount  of  the  grant,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  copies  of 
nnv  letters  forthcoming  as  to  the  schoolhouse  and  land,  dates,  and  any  thing  else  which 
may  enable  me  to.  investigate  the  matter  ; and  if  not  to  recover  seven  years  rent,  at  least 

to  be  free  from  it  for  the  future.  . ,.  , , 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

« William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  “ SurtW.  Madden. 

“ Secretary  Endowed  Schools.” 

4741.  The  following  reply  was  sent : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

“ Dublin  Castle,  9th  August,  1855. 

« gIR> q have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 

4t » ^amAirected  by  the  Commissioners,  in  reply  to  state,  that  you  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  which  can  be  collected  from  the  reports  as  to  the  parish  school  at 

Attana0h.  « q have  the  honour,  &c., 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary.” 

4742.  He  writes  on  the  10th  instant:—  ....  , ,ofi, 

“Attanagh,  Durrow,  10th  August,  1855. 

« gIR in  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  endowed  school  in  this  parish,  I beg 

to  say  that  owing  to  two  mistakes  in  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  I was  led  into  making 
an  unjustifiable  charge  against  the  representatives  of  my  predecessor,  as  well  as  to  delay 
giving  the  only  answer  I can  give  on  the  subject.  , _ . . e 

“ In  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  you  refer  to  reports  made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  1835  and  1836,  which  years  were  included  in  the  incumbency  of  my  prede- 
cessor • but  upon  examination  I find  these  dates  ought  to  have  been  182o  and  1826,  which 
last  was  six  years  before  he  came  to  this  parish.  This,  of  course,  excludes  his  repre- 
sentatives from  the  charge  made  in  my  last  letter  to  you.  As  to  an  endowment  for  a 
school  here,  or  grant  of  land  in  perpetuity,  I never  heard,  and  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  them  I went  to  the  consistorial  office  of  the  diocese  yesterday,  and  had  a search 
made  for  papers  connected  with  this  parish,  but  could  not  find  any  thing  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  school.  I am,  in  fact,  quite  unable  to  give  you  any  information  on  the 
subject  of  an  endowed  school  in  this  parish.  ... 

“Iam  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Samuel  Madden. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.” 

4743.  The  letter  received  to-day  is  as  follows: — 

“ Attanagh  Glebe,  Durrow,  4th  September,  1855. 
gIR  _I  have  to  acknowledge  your  circular,  giving  notice  that  the  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  endowed  schools  will  hold  a court  at  Maryboro’,  on  Friday  next.  I regre 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend. personally,  and  I beg  to  say  that  I am  not  connected 
with  any  endowed  school  in  this  parish.  , r 

“Of  course  I know  from  your  communication  that  previous  to  1825  a sum  of  £40  seems 
to  have  been  advanced  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  a grant  of  land  made  by 
some  unknown  person,  for  the  building  a schoolhouse  in  this  parish.  Of  all  this  howevei,, 
I was  totally  ignorant  till  I received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  ultimo,  and  since  then  I have 
not  been  able,  to  get  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject. 
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“My  predecessor,  now  deceased,  came  here  in  1832,  and  left  in  1S48 ; but  when  going  Maryborough 

? e {“®n°  informatl°“  on  ?Iie  subject ; in  fact,  he  had  but  just  completed  a new  schoolhouse  

lor  which  I now  pay  his  widow  an  annual  rent.  ’ Durrow  School, 

hou5^hrirS^LhSeWrt  ^ 6?°olw“a  keP‘'  “ 1 “-Je^tand,  in  the  gate- 

f,o.  ,e  t0  . & 0 , . and  before  that  in  a house  now  rented  for  a police  barrack  ; but  as  Fun,L 

this  house  is  on  the  glebe,  there  could  not  have  been  a grant  of  the  land  in  perpetuity,  as  Documentary 

I suppose,  the  incumbent  could  not  alienate  it.  I may  mention,  though  I think  I wrote  to  EvidciKe‘ 

the  same  effect  before,  that  I had  a search  made  in  the  registrar’s  office  of  the  diocese 

and  could  not  find  any  trace  of  a grant  of  land  having  ever  been  made  for  the  erection  of 

a schoolhouse  in  this  parish.  Ul 

" Richard  English,  who  was  master  of  the  school  at  the  time  the  money  grant  appears 
to  have  been  made,  is  dead  for  many  years.  His  son,  who  is  my  parish  clerk,  remembers 
the  school  having  been  kept  in  the  present  police  barracks,  and  thinks  that  he  heard  a loan 
was  given  by  the  Kildare-place  Society,  but  has  no  distinct  knowledge  on  the  subject  As 
well  as  I can  gather,  there  was,  for  many  years  before  1826,  a schoolhouse  on  the  land 
where  the  police  barracks  now  stands. 

“ Pe  P^sent  school  has  no  endowment.  It  is  supported  by  the  incumbent  with 
assistance  from  subscribers  and  the  Diocesan  Church  Education  Society. 


“ William  Neilson  "Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.” 


“ 1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Samuel  Madden,  Incumbent. 


4744  Since  I received  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madden’s  last  letter,  I examined  theReport  of  1 825  and 
from  that  I will  read  some  further  information  that  was  not  before  the  Commissioners  on 
the  subject.  11ns  is  an  account  of  the  total  expenditure  of  tile  grants  made  by  Parliament 
m aid  of  schools,  commonly  called  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Pund.  It  is  in  the  First  Heport 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1825,  in  the  Appendix  page  665 
it  is  mentioned,  that  the Rev.  T H.  Kearney  received  a grant  for  a sclwol  at  Altemia,  in 
the  Queen  s County ; and  that  the  condition  upon  which  the  grant  was  made  was  a site 
and  a subscription  of  £39 119,  lOi.  The  grant  made  was  £40®  Atte  st  of™  «me 
Report  it  is  mentioned  that  the  general  practice  of  the  Commissioner? administering  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  fund,  was  to  require  a grant  of  land  for  the  school  in  perpetuity.  It  is 
likely  the  police  barrack  is  on  the  site  of  the  school ; for  Mr.  Madden's  objection  that  the 
incumbent  could  not  alienate  the  glebe  in  perpetuity  is  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  the  24th  May  1810,  the  50th  Geo.  III.,  chip.  33.  It  enacts  tta  tenantS-TaU 
and  for  life  may  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  schools  in  Ireland,  grant  “ any  part  of  such 
lands,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre,  Irish  plantation  measure,  within  the  liberties  of  any  city 
or  corporate  town  in  Ireland  ; nor  two  acres,  Irish  plantation  measure,  in  any  othe?  part 
of  Ireland  of  whatever  y early  value  the  same  may  be,  and  being  no  part  of  the  domgsne 
lands  usually  occupied  with  or  reputed  as  demesne  to  the  mansion  or  chief  dwelling-house 
belonging  to  such  tenant  in  fee,  tail,  or  for  life,  to  any  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies 
corporate,  whether  aggregate  or  sole  who  shall  he  approved  of  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  lands  lie,  and  to  his  and  their  heirs  or  shccessors  in 
tee  simple  or  for  any  lessor  interest ; such  approbation  to  be  expressed  by  such  bishop  being 
a party  to  and  signing  and  sealing  such  deed,  in  trust  and  fertile  use  of  a resident  school- 
master. Ihe  second  section  enables  “ecclesiastical  persons,”  with  the  consent  of  the 
diocesan,  to  make  an  absolute  grant  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  same  purpose 

4745.  There  were  a large  number  of  leases  made  under  that  act;  and  in  every  case  that  has 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  the  grant  of  land  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
I*  und  lias  been  in  perpetuity. 


The  Preston  Endowment — Ballyroan  School. 


The  Preston  Endow - 


4746.  Secretary — The  next  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  in  Sc,wo1- 

this  inquiry,  is  the  school  of  Ballyroan.  I will  proceed  to  read  the  information  respecting  Documentary 
it,,  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  and  reports.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com-  Evidcnce- 
missioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  schools  on  public  and  charitable  foundations  in 
Ireland,  appointed  m 1807,  there  is  a special  report  with  regard  to  the  schools  of  Navan 
and  Ballyroan. 

. 4747. ‘‘The  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  were  founded  by  Alderman  John  Preston,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  who  in  the  year  1686  executed  a deed,  conveying  the  lands  of  Cappalouo-hlin, 
m the  Queen’s  County,  containing  about  790  acres,  and  which  lie  then  estimated  at  about 
•tM)  per  annum,  to  certain  persons,  their  heirs  , and  assigns  for  ever,  in  trust,  to  pay  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  Protestant  religion,  resident  and  living  in  the  town  of  Navan,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  the  yearly  sum  of  £35  ; and  also  to  pay  a like  schoolmaster,  resident  and 
living  in  the  town  of  Ballyroan,  m the  Queen’s  county,  the  yearly  sum  of  £25 ; and  also  to 
pay  the  sum  of  £20  yearly  to  the  Hospital  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  in  Oxmantown, 

Dublin.  The  nomination  of  the  said  schoolmasters  to  be  in  his  eldest  son,  and  his  heirs, 
male,  and  the  trustees  and  their  heirs,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  for  ever.  And  in  case  of 
the  rents  of  the  said  lands  increasing,  the  overplus  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  same  persons 

3 G 
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Maryborough.  or  the  major  part  of  them,  for  the  convenience  of  the  said  schools,  or  such  other  pious  uses 
- — as  the  same  persons,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

Tme^tXBalhrMih~  4748-  It  appears  that  the  lands  belonging  to  this  endowment,  were  let  in  the  year  1784, 

''  School.  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  £431  8s.  9 \d.  per  annum; 

Documentary  and  that  the  disbursements  for  each  school,  as  settled  in  the  year  1776,  by  a decree  of  the 

Evidence.  then  Chancellor,  Lord  Lifford,  were”  the  allowance  to  the  schoolmaster  for  salaries,  rent, 

and  premiums,  £140. 

4749.  The  Commissioners  then  refer  to  documents  before  former  Commissioners,  respect- 
ing this  school,  showing  that  a receiver  was  appointed  under  the  Court  of  Chancery ; and 
the  report  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  other  matters.  The  report  then  states,  “ The  present 
master  of  Ballyroan  School  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston,  who  was  appointed  to  it  in- July,  1794, 
by  his  brother,  nowLord  Tara.  He  has  never  discharged  the  duty  of  the  school  himself,  any 
more  than  his  predecessor  a Mr.  Hood ; an  usher,  employed  by  the  latter,  kept  the  school, 
and  was  continued  by  Mr.  Preston.  Upon  his  death,  about  two  years  ago,  no  new  usher 
was  appointed ; but  the  school  was  kept  by  the  writing  master,  who  appears  to  have  received 
the  usher’s  salary,  hut  to  have  been  wholly  unqualified  for  the  office.  Another  usher,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hutchinson,  has  been  lately  appointed,  whom  we  have  examined,  and  find  to  have 
been  employed  as  a classical  teacher  in  other  schools,  and  believe  to  be  moderately  well 
qualified;  he  is  to  receive  the  salary  as  usher  of  £35,  and  the  profits  of  the  children’s- 
tuition.  The  number  at  present  in  the  school  is  stated  to  be  about  fifty ; the  greater  part 
Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  eleven  are  learning  Latin.  The  rate  of  tuition  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents,  the  highest  is  half  a guinea  per  quarter,  the  lowest  half  a 
crown  ; but  there  are  seven  or  eight  who  are  taught  gratis.  The  writing  master  is  stated 
to  teach  accounts,  mensuration,  and  other  branches  of  mathematics.  The  usher  states  that 
he  reads  prayers  every  morning  to  the  Protestant  scholars,  and  teaches  them  Dr.  Man’s 
Catechism.  Mr.  Preston  has  visited  the  school  five  or  six  times  since  his  (the  usher’s) 
appointment,  and  supplied  the  children  with  books.  The  rent  of  the  school  house,  which 
is  tolerably  large,  but  thatched,  is  £28  8s.  9d.,  and  is  paid,  with  the  taxes,  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity. 

4750.  “We  neednot  observe  to  your  Grace  on  the  shameful  abuses  in  these  two  establish- 
ments, which,  however  they  may  have  occasionally  been  inquired  into,  and  in  some  instances 
corrected,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  appear  to  us  to  require  a more  efficient  and  particular 
superintendence.  The  master’s  salary  for  both  schools,  amounting  to  £180  per  annum, 
has  been  received  for  thirteen  years  by  a gentleman  who  never  taught  a single  scholar  in 
either  ; and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  mismanagement  of  the  funds  by 
the  present  agent,  and  though  the  last  letting”  of  the  lands  appeal's  to  have  been  conducted 
with  proper  attention,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  situation  of  the  concerns  of  this 
charity,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  which  they  were  first  brought 
by  an  information  filed  in  the  year  1735,  and  in  which  court  they  are  still,  as  already 
stated,  a perpetual  cause,  is  not  favourable  to  an  active  and  sufficient  control  over  the  con- 
duct either  of  the  agent  or  the  masters,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  schools.” 

4751.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  appointed  in  1813,  commonly  called  the  Clare-street  Board 
of  Education.  They  refer  to  the  Report  I have  read,  and  then  say — “ We  beg  leave  fur- 
ther to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Report  made  in  the  year. 
1807,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  appointed  under  the  Act  passed  in  the  43rd  year 
of  his  Majesty,  upon  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  of  private  foundation,  the  Com- 
missioners determined  to  hold  .a  visitation  of  the  said  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan, 
which  visitation  was  accordingly  held  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  on  the  24th  and  28th. 
of  February,  1814  ; and  the  Commissioners  having  examined  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston, 
the  master  of  the  school  of  Ballyroan,  and  it  appearing  that  he  was  appointed  master 
thereof  in  the  year  1794,  and  that  he  had  not  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  school  in 
person  ; and  he  having  declared  to  the  Commissioners,  on  his  examination  before  them, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  reside  and  do  his  duty  in  person  as  schoolmaster  of  the  school 
of  Ballyroan,  they,  under  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Act  of  the  53rd  of  his  present 
Majesty,  have  deprived  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston  of  the  mastership  of  said  school  of  Bally- 
roan,  and  have  ordered  due  notice  to  be  given  of  such  their  deprivation  to  the  patrons  of 
said  school  of  Ballyroan ; and  have  called  upon  them  within  three  months  (the  time  limited 
by  said  Act)  to  appoint  a proper  and  competent  person  to  be  master  of  said  school,  in  the 
room  of  the  said  Rev.  Joseph  Preston  ; and  further,  under  the  powers  vested  in  them  by 
the  said  Act,  of  regulating  schools  of  private  endowment,  the  Commissioners  have  resolved 
that  a mercantile  academy  should  be  established  in  the  said  town  of  Ballyroan— an  insti- 
tution likely,  from  information  received  by  the  Commissioners,  to  succeed  in  that  town, 
and  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  children  of  the  description  of  persons  residing  in 
Ballyroan  and  its  neighbourhood  ; and  they  have  directed  that,  in  the  interim,  the  present 
usher  of  Ballyroan  school  should  be  continued  in  care  of  the  school,  and  that  his  salary 
should  be  increased  from  £35  to  £60  per  annum  ; and  that  he  should  continue  to  teach 
Greek  and  Latin  to  such  children  as  their  parents  might  desire  should  receive  a classical 
education.  The  Commissioners  have  also  had  an  inspection  made  by  their  architect  of  two 
houses  in  Ballyroan,  which  are  at  present  rented  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school  estate,  and 
which  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  -with  the  intention  of  pui'chasing  and  enlarging  them, 
so  as  to  make  them  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  mercantile  academy  above  mentioned, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  boarders,  should  they  not  determine  to  have  a schoolhouse 
built  elsewhere  in  Ballyroan  for  the  endowment.” 
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4752.  The  result  of  the  visitation  is  contained  in  a more  formal  manner  in  the  Report  made  Maryborough. 

to  Parliament  in  1827.  In  this  Report  the  resolutions  for  holding  the  visitation  in  1814  are  

set  forth,  and  a copy  of  the  examination  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Joseph  Preston  is  given  • 
after  which  is  the  resolution  that  he  he  deprived  of  the  mastership  of  the  school ; and  SchS  ' 
further,  ’ that- it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  a mercantile  academy  be  established  at  Documentary 
Bally  roan,  and  that  the  master  should  be  a person  perfectly  qualified  to  communicate  an  Evidtnce-  . 
extensive  course  of  English  and  mercantile  education,  including  the  most  approved  modes  of 
book-keeping  and  the  elements  of  practical  mathematics ; and  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
disappointment,  it  will  be  expedient  that  the  person  selected  should  have  been  fonnerly 
employed  as  a teacher,  and  afforded  sufficient  proofs  of  his  capacity  in  the  above  depart- 
ments. Resolved — Ihat  there  should  be  a classical  assistant  on  the  establishment. 

Resolved— That  the  most  diligent  attention  be  paid  to  instruct  the  children  of  parents 
professing  the  Established  religion  in  the  truth  and  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  that  no  interference  should  take  place  in  the  religious  opinions  of  those  professing  a 
different  belief.  Resolved-lhat  a salary  of  £100  be  paid  quarterly  to  the  master,  and 
that  the  salary  of  the  classical  assistant  be  £60  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  like  manner  • and 
that  Mr.  Hutchins  be  paid  the  same,  commencing  1st  February,  1814;  that  the  day ’boys 
attending  the  academy  be  instructed  on  terms  not  exceeding  one  guinea  per  quarter  to  be 
received  by  the  master  for  his  own  use.  Resolved— That  the  schoolmaster  and  classical 
assistant  be  authorized  to  receive  boarders  on  such  terms  as  may,  from  time  to  time  be 
approved  by  the  Board.” 

4753.  Thenext  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  theReport  of  the  Clare- 

street  Commissioners  in  1817  “ We  beg  leave  to  report  further  to  your  Excellency  that 

the  survey  and  valuation  of.the  lands  of  Cappaghloughlin,  in  the  Queen’s  County  (where- 
with the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  had  been  endowed  by  the  will  of  Alderman 
John  Preston),  are  nowin  charge  of  the  surveyors  and  valuators  employed  by  us ; and 
with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  this  valuable  foundation,  as  detailed  in  our  last  Report, 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence  of  the  prayer  of  our  peti- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Chancery  (therein  also  mentioned),  whereby  we  solicited,  1 That  the 
trustees  might  be  removed  from  the  conduct  and  management  of  those  schools,  and  the 
trusts  of  the  endowment  thereof  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education,’  it  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Court,  ‘ That  the  trustees,  Joseph  Preston  and  Joseph  Faviere  (the  former 
having  never  acted  in  the  trust,  and  the  latter  declining  to  act)  should  be  removed  from 
the  same.’  And  it  was  further  ordered  ‘ That  the  trust  estates  should  be  vested,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  in  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
cation ; and  all  necessary  deeds  of  conveyance  were  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  said 
trustees,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Master  in  the  cause;’  which  deeds  have  been 
executed  by  the  said  Joseph  Preston,  and  also  by  the  said  Joseph  Faviere,  whose  declared 
object  m declining  to  act  as  trustee  was,  to  put  the  endowment,  as  far  as  he  bad  power  so 
to  do,  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  he  never  having  concurred  with 
the  other  defendants  in  this  cause  in  any  of  the  proceedings  which  had  occasioned  the 
petition  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  And  we  beg  leave  further  to  report 
to  your  Excellency,  that  proceedings  have  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  cause  relative  to  that  charity,  which  has  been  so  long  depending  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  a final  hearing.” 

4754.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  same  Board  made  in  1818  : 

“ We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  we  await  the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  causes  pending  there  respecting  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan ; and 
our  solicitor  reports  to  us  that  issue  having  been  joined  in  the  cause  of  the  Attorney- 
General  against  Lord  Tara  and  others,  it  will  stand  for  hearing  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  the  approaching  term.”  The  next  report  containing  a reference  to  the  school  is  in  1819. 

It  states  further  proceedings  in  Chancery. 

4755.  In  the  Report  of  1821,  from  the  same  Commissioners,  it  is  stated — “We  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  Excellency,  in  respect  of  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  that  our  soli- 
citor has  reported  to  us  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  decree  directing  it  to 
be  inquired  into  in  whom  the  nomination  of  masters  of  these  schools  is  now  vested,  and 
who  was  the  heir-at-law  of  the  survivor  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  deed  of  endowment 
of  the  6th  of  J;uly,  1686,  it  has  been,  after  much  research,  ascertained  that  the  Earl  of 
Castlestewart  is  heir-at-law  of  the  surviving  trustee  in  said  deed,  and  that  the  right  of 
appointment  is  vested  in  the  said  Earl  of  Castlestewart,  Lord  Tara,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Faviere ; and  the  Master’s  report  to  that  effect  has  been  applied  for ; and' pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor,  communicated  to  us,  whereby  his 
Lordship  had  directed  the  transfer  to  our  Board  of  the  stock  and  sums  of  money  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  Accountant-General  to  the  credit  of  the  cause,  the  said  stock  has  been 
transferred  to  this  Board  accordingly,  and  the  balance  of  which  fund,  after  deducting  cer- 
tain bills  of  our  solicitor,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  our  Board,  to  be  applied  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  this  school  establishment,  so  soon  as  the  Chancery  proceed- 
ings shall  be  terminated,  as  they  are  very  shortly  expected  to  be.” 

4756.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1821.  They  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and  say  that  at 
Ballyroan  there  are  twenty-three  boys.  The  next  information  is  in  1826,  when  it  is 
mentioned  there  are  fifteen  boys  at  the  school — five  Protestants  and  ten  Roman  Catholics. 

The  next  information  is  from  a Parliamentary  return  made  in  1827.  That  return  contains 
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a considerable  amount  of  information  with  regard  to  the  school,  giving  the  evidence  at  the 
visitation  in  1814,  and  the  result  of  that  visitation,  and  all  the  other  information  I have 
read.  The  only  part  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  read  now,  is  from  the  date  of  1824,  to 

^ “ 1824  November  2. — Ordered,  that  the  solicitor  he  required  to  report  the  state  of 
the  cause'  between  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston.” 

“ November  6. The  solicitor  in  attendance,  and  reported  that  in  the  present  term, 

summonses  from  the  master’s  office  were  to  be  issued  for  proceeding  in  the  causes  against 
the  representative  of  Lord  Tara,  who  professed  his  willingness  to  concede  to,  and  to 
co  operate  in,  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  respect  of  the  schools  founded  by 
Alderman  Preston. 

“ [Note.— See  Annual  Report  to  March,  1826,  for  the  progress  of  this  cause  to  that  period, 
as  follows]  : — 

“ We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  announce  to  your  Excellency  the  hnal  determination 
of  the  suit  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  the  schools  to  be 
established  in  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  by  virtue  of  the  deed  of  Alderman  Preston,  the 
ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Tara,  which  bears  date  the  16th  day  of  July,  1686;  but  we  are 
informed  by  our  solicitor  that  the  delay  is  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
who  is  the  heir-at-law  of  David  Cairnes,  who  was  the  surviving  trustee  named  in  said  deed 
of  trust,  it  having  turned  out  that  Lord  Castlestewart,  who  enjoys  the  Castle  Gare  estate, 
was  not  the  heir-at-law  of. the  surviving  trustee  named  in  said  deed,  although  reputed 
to  be  such.”  . „ . 

“ 1827,  March  31.— It  does  not  appear  that  the  favourable  expectations  of  the  line 
to  be  adopted  by  the  representative  of  Lord  Tara  has  been  verified.  The  litigation  has 
been  prolonged,  and  the  latest  report  of  the  board’s  solicitor  on  the  state  of  the  cause  sets 
forth  that  the  parties  are  now  before  the  Master  in  Chancery , in  his  office,  and  will  insist 
upon  his  report  one  way  or  other  : ‘ Whether  an  heir  can  be  found,  or  not,  to  the  surviving 
trustee  to  the  deed  of  1686,  who  died  about  a century  ago ; and  on  that  report’s  going  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  supposed  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  cause,  and  the  charity 
carried  into  effect.’  ” 

4757.  In  a Parliamentary  return  made  in  1831,  it  is  mentioned  there  were  twenty-three 
pupils — four  boarders,  fifteen  day-scholars,  and  four  free  pupils. 

4758.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Clare  street  Board,  made  in 
1 833 “ We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency, in  relation  to  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Bally- 
roan, that  the  claims  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  upon  the  funds  in  bank  to  the  credit  of 
those  schools,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  stated  in  former  reports,  remain  unadjusted, 
nothwithstanding  that  several  overtures  on  the  part  of  this  board  have  been  made  for  a 
reference  to  arbitration  ; but  the  agents  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  having  sought  to  have 
the  account  brought  down  to  a period  later  than  that  to  which  the  rents  of  the  estate  had 
been  received,  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  settlement  until  the  receiver  in  the 
cause  in  Chancery  long  depending  in  respect  of  these  schools  shall  have  accounted  to  the 
latest  period  that  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  admit  of;  but  we  hope  that  as 
soon  as  the  receiver’s  account  shall  have  been  passed,  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
master’s  office,  that  an  amicable  settlement  will  take  place  in  respect  of  the. claims  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  which  will  enable  the  board,  after  discharging  those  claims,  to  appro- 
priate the  fund  remaining-  to  the  credit  of  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  respectively, 
in  such  manner  as  will  give  full  effect  to  the  charitable  intentions  of  the  founder.” 

4759.  The  next  report  from  which  1 quote  is  a report  from  the  same  Commissioners, made  in 
1834 : — “ We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  the  estates  belonging  to  the  schools  of 
Navan  and  Ballyroan  have,  at  last,  come  under  the  control  and  management  of  this  board ; and 
that  a local  agent  of  high  character  and  experience  has  been  appointed  over  them,  the  receiver 
in  the  long-depending  cause  in  Chancery,  instituted  respecting  the  estates  belonging  to  these 
schools,  having  been  discharged,  and  his  accounts  passed,  since  our  last  report.  The  lands 
will  require  very  particular 'attention,  they  being  occupied  by  very  numerous  and  poor 
persons,  who  obtained  possession  under  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  Court.  And  we 
have  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  in  respect  of  the  claims  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  on 
the  funds  derived  from  these  estates,  that  as  the  offer  of  the  board  to  refer  such  claims  to 
arbitration  has  at  length  been  accepted  by  the  Governors  of  the  hospital,  and  a deed  of 
submission  has  been  executed  in  the  terms  offered  by  the  law  agents  of  this  board,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  sum  due  to  the  hospital  will  be  ascertained  and  defrayed  within 
a very  short  period,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  shortly  afterwards  be 
enabled  by  means  of  the  residue  of  the  funds  in  bank,  to  make  considerable  improvements  in 
respect  of  the  schools  at  Ballyroan,  and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  due  administration 
of  these  charities.” 

4760.  That  was  the  time  the  estates  first  came  under  the  management  of  the  Clare-street 
Board.  In  1834  the  estates  had  been  in  Chancery  exactly  ninety-nine  years. 

4761.  The  next  report  on  the  subject  from  the  Clare-street  Board  is  in  1841.  In  this  report 
they  say: — “ Representations  having  been  made  to  us  by  the  usher  of  the  Ballyroan  school, 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  the  master,  we,  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  us  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  having  first  notified  our  intention  to  the  patrons  of  the  school,  executed 
a deputation  to  visitors  to  proceed  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  to  hold  a visitation  and 
inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred,  and  the  general  management  and  conduct  of  the  school ; 
and  the  visitors  having  laid  before  us  their  report,  together  with  a copy  of  the  evidence 
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on  oath,  on  which  that  report  is  founded,  we,  in  consequence  of  the  usher’s  having  failed  Maryborough. 

to  prove  those  charges,  and  his  conduct  having  been,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  

discovered  to  be  highly  reprehensible,  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  dismiss  the  usher  and  Z^esT^'u,0!U' 
at  the  same  time,  to  admonish  the  master  to  be  in  future  more  attentive  to  the  discharge  School!™™ 
ot  his  duties.  Y\  e also  called  upon  the  patrons  to  appoint  another  usher,  which  they  have  Documentary 
accordingly  done.”  J Evidence. 

4762.  The  next  report  from  which  I read  is  in  1843 “At  Ballyroan  Endowed  School,  also 
one  of  private  foundation,  we  have  (instead  of  renting  a dilapidated  house  in  the  village) 
completed,  and  are  in  occupation  of  a small  house,  built  by  us,  on  the  school  ground,  and 
adjacent  to  the  schoolhouse,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  second  master.  And  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  estate  we  have,  conformably  with  the  directions  of  the  founder,  paid  to  the 
King  s Hospital,  at  Oxmantown,  its  proportion  of  the  rents.”  In  the  Report  of  1 844  they 
say:—  On  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  school  estate,  several  of  the  tenantry  having  presented 
to  us  repeated  memorials  complaining  of  their  accounts  and  the  management  of  this  estate 
we,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  deputed,  from  Dublin,  a barrister  to  hold  an  investi- 
gation into  their  accounts  on  the  spot,  and  to  report  on  each  case  to  us,  which  he  has 
accordingly  done ; but  m consequence  of  the  period  at  which  the  report  reached  us,  we  are 
not  enabled  to  forward  our  decision  to  your  Excellency  in  the  present  report  ” That  is  all 
the  information  with  regard _to  the  school  in  the  reports  of  the  Clare-street  Board.  By  a 
Parliamentary  return  made  in  1853,  it  appears  there  were  ten  boys  in  attendance  in  1852. 
ihe  number  of  free  boys  is  given  as  follows  In  1849,  thirteen  ; in  1850,  twelve  : in  185! 
eight ; and  in  1852,  seven.  In  a Parliamentary  return  made  in  1853,  the  number  of  boys  is 
stated  to  be  ten,  and  m 1 854,  thirteen.  The  number  of  free  boys  in  1853  was  nine.  That  is 
the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  papers.  A circular  was  addressed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  as  trustees  of  the 
school,  and  a circular  was  addressed  to  the  master.  In  answer,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
(dare-street  Board  state— that  the  endowment  of  theNavanand  Ballyroan  schools  was  1 ,737a. 

Or.  35p.  [1  he  return  from  the  Clare-street  Board  is  read.]  The  master  gives  no  information 
about  the  endowment.  [The  master’s  return  is  read.]  A communication  has  been 
received  with  regard  to  this  school,  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  Abbeyleix  This 
was  in  answer  to  the  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

q T . “ Abbeyleix,  23d  June,  1855. 

biR — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  21st  instant."  * *'  * * There  is  I 
am  informed,  an  endowed  school  at  Ballyroan,  in  this  parish.  The  principal  teacher,  Rev. 

John  Lyons;  the  assistant,  William  Stoher ; post-town,  Ballyroan.  I understand  it  is 
endowed  by  the  Preston  family  ; the  funds  derived  from  Olonard,  near  Mountrath;  the  agent 
to  the  property,  John  Hely  Owens,  Belmount ; post-office  Rathdowney.  Tills  school  at 
Ballyroan  appears  not  to  be  in  operation,  as  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  children  in  attendance 
at  present. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ To  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.”  “ Thomas  Nolan»  p i>‘ 

4763.  There  is  one  Parliamentary  return  I omitted  to  read : it  is  a return  of  the  total  amount 
ot  rents  received  m one  year  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  the  schools  under  their 
management.  1 hey  state,  with  regard  to  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  that  for  the  year  1845 
they  reemved  £957  ; for  the  year  1846,  £1,209  ; for  the  year  184  7,  £628  ; fortheyear  1848, 

7 y™d  fop  J.he  year.  184p’  1£408-  Tliey  mention  then  the  amounts  of  salaries  payable 
out  of  that,  and  for  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  a large  sum  for  miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments, the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  another  return,  dated  1850.  What  makes  up 
the  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  disbursements  is  the  payment  of  the  proportion  of  net 
profits  to  the  Governors  of  the  King’s  Hospital.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  items 
of  expenditure. 

The  Rev.  John  Lyon  sworn  and  examined.  Ecv.  Lym~ 

4"64.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold  ?— Schoolmaster  at  Ballyroan.  1 was 
chaplain  to  the  late  Earl  of  Mornington  ; the  church  situate  in  Ballyfinn. 

4765.  Do  you  hold  any  other  office  ? — No. 

««•  Do  you  perform  anyclericaldutiei?—OnlySunday  duties;  Ihave  no  parochial  duties. 

4ib7.  When  were  you  appointed  master? — In  1838. 

4768.  By  Mr.  Preston  ? — By  Mr.  Preston. 

4769.  What  is  the  number  of  scholars?— At  present  only  four— my  own  son  and  three 

others.  J 


4770.  Are  they  all  free  pupils  ?— Three  of  them  are  free. 

4771.  Have  you  brought  the  register  of  the  school?— I do  not  keep  any  register— I am 
not  m the  habit  of  keeping  a register.  I have  an  account  here  of  all  the  day  boys  that 
attended,  and  all  the  boarders,  since  I was  appointed  master.  [Hands  in  a paper.] 

4i<2.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  scholars  you  ever  had  at  any  former  time  ?— I 
had  twenty-two  boarders. 

4773.  When? — About  1841,  or  1842. 

4774.  And  day  scholars? — Yes  ; about  twelve,  or  ten. 

4775.  How  many  of  those  were  free  pupils  ? — Mostly  all  the  day  pupils.  I never  charged 
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MWM, a„y  of  them.  I admitted  them  all  free.  Except  they  were  eery  well  able  to  pay.  I never 

mail — Bnlli/n 
School. 

Rev.  .Jolin  Lyo 


47S76  How  do  yon  account  for  the  decline  of  the  school  ?-I  was  very  anxious  to  estab- 
lish a school  when  I came  there  first,  and  I made  the  terms  very  low  and  I had  the  boys 
on  an  av^gTat  about  £14  a-year,  and  I found  I was  involving  myself  very  muoh  .having 
?hem  3 low  terms,  that  I could  not  possibly  continue  1 besides,  they  went  to  diffeient 

situations^hat  ^ a;d  you  give  up  Wng  boarders  ?-They  declined  gradually.  I found 
T could  not  possibly  continue  the  school  on  those  low  terms.  9 T1 

4778  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  day  scholais  ?-The 
neighbourhood  is  not  very  populous  now,  as  it  has  been ; there  are  very  few  m the  village 
There  were  only  sixteen  in  attendance  in. the  national  school  yesterday ; and  theie  aie 
only  si" on  an  average  in  the  parish  school-only  two  in  attendance  yesterday.  Thernare 
at  present  no  day  boys  to  be  had  in  the  village  or  neighbourhood  The  three  that  come 
• Lmn  fi-nm  A hbevleix  • and  the  others,  three  miles  off — not  from  the  village.  I was 
always  anxious,  since  my ’appointment,  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  free  pupils.  I almost 
solicited  them.  I never  refused  admittance  to  any  one  who  made  application. 

47  79“  By  whom  is  the  school  visited  ?-It  has  not  been  inspected  ever  smce  my  appoint- 

m?780  By  whom  is  the  school  repaired  ?-Tho  sohoolhouse  has  not  been  repaired  since 
my  appointment  till  lately.  It  is  undergoing  repair  at  present ; and  it  wanted  repair  1 ery 

” 478L  Who'  is  paying  for  the  repairs  at  present  ?-The  Clare-street  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Owen  is  the  asent,  and  Dr.  Kyle  is  the  secretary.  ... 

4782  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.- At  the  time  you  obtained  your  appointment  did  you  receive 
any  communication  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  given  m thesehool  ? 
™No  the  only  instruction  I got  was,  that  I was  to  receive  ten  boys  free,  that  should  be 
recommended  by  the  patron,  or  by.  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

4783  Did  thepatron,  or  the  rector  of  the  parish  at  any  subsequent  time,  recommend  fi-ee 
min  is  for  admission  into  the  school  f-Never,  hut  on  one  occasion  that  Sir  Erasmus 
Soughs  recommended  one.  I never  put  them  to  that ; I took  them  whenever  they  came 

4784  The  rule  was  that  the  recommendation  should  come  from  the  patron , I hand 
in  a copy  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  letter  to  me  on  my  appointment. 

4785.  [The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“8,  Clare-street,  May  26th,  1838. 

Sm-I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  rule  as  to  day  scholars  at  Ballyroan  is 
the  same  as™  Navan,  the  master  to  instruct  as  free,  ten  day  scholars  to  be  recommended 
by  the  patrons  of  the  school,  or  in  case  of  the  patrons  neglecting  to  do  so,  ten  boys  to  be 
recommended  by  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballyroan;  the  charge  for  day  boys,  not  free, 
not  to  exceed  four  pounds  four  shillings  per  annum.  __  faithfully, 


“ Rev.  John  Lyon,  Portarlington.” 


(Signed) 


“ Wm.  Cotter  Kyle. 


4786.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
education  to  be  given  at  Ballyroan,  should  be  a good  English  and  commercial  education. 
You  received  no  instruction  to  carry  that  into  effect?— None  whatever;  not  more  than  is 

U1 4787  ^ Had  you  any  previous  experience  in  tuition  before  you  were  appointed  master  of 
this  school  ?-I  held  a school  in  Portarlington.  My  father  held  it  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

I had  the  school  myself  when  I resigned  it  to  come  to  Ballyroan. 

4788  You  ascribed  the  decline  of  the  school  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  persons 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a class  in  life  as  to  require  superior  instruction  for 
their  children  2— Yes ; I heard  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  this  morning,  that  there  are 
only  four  Protestant  children  in  the  village ; and  that  there  are  only  six  Protestant  children 
in  the  parish,  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  , , 

4789.  That  answers  the  question  with  respect  to  Protestant  children,  but  as  to  Roman 
Catholic  children,  can  you  state  what  is  about  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants 
in  the  parish?— The  inhabitants  generally,  there  are  400  souls. 

4790.  In  the  parish? — What  I stated  is  in  the  village. 

4791.  The  clergyman  informed  me  yesterday  that  the  population  of  the  parish  amounted 
to  3 000  Roman  Catholics?— Yes,  about  that;  I spoke  of  the  village,  but  .1  think  the 
attendance  of  the  national  school,  which  is  only  sixteen,  is  a good  criterion. 

4792  The  small  attendance  in  the  national  school  may  arise  from  some  other  cause, 
with  respect  to  which  we  may  yet  inquire.  Is  there  any  thing  to  hinder  Roman  Catholic 
parents  from  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  at  your  school?-  None  whatever ; on 
the  contrary,  I prepared  two  for  Maynooth.  I never  made  any  distinction ; I never  asked 
whether  they  were  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  when  they  came  for  admission. 

4793.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  made,  that  there  was  any  interference  on  your  part 
with  regard  to  the  religious,  instruction  of  the  pupils?— Neyer._ 

4794.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  assistant  master? — He  is  aTrotestant. 

4795.  Then  Roman  Catholic  children  may  be  educated  in  Ballyroan  school,  without  any 
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iiiterfemiee  with  their  creed  or  religions  principles?— Yes ; I never  interfered  with  them 
m that  way,  and  I think  they  had  every  confidence  in  the  school. 

Aie  thf1G  n°  re*Pectable  farmers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— There  are  a 

good  many,  and  respectable  gentlemen  too.  a 

melad  betas  Smi] oM'*eil?TTheJ'  I»™  *«  '■  ««*  fc  a magistrate  next 
oMldren  thelTs  M?  ltaa  ' ?*?  ,'  a"°the','  eantIom!m neighbourhood,  has  no 

ouiiaren  mere  is  Hi.  Ltyan  m the  town  has  no  children.  In  fact  there  arc  few  children 

1-oiTn T 7 neighbourhood,  that  I know  of. 

4' 98.  But  of  the  3,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish,  how  many  do  you  suppose  are 
children  of  such  an  age  as  we  might  expect  to  iind  going  to  school  vLj  went  down  to  the 

the  sitoen^h°VM®4a£  t0jfake  “ r0‘yrn’  alld  hero  is  ”,hat  tho  master  gave  me,  he  slys 
4 a foe?  o”  !:  '?'r!i  m attendance,  are  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  six.  7 

school  ?— Yes.6”  “ attendanoe  m thB  national  “h™1.  and  six  only  in  the  Protestant  parochial 

4800  That  is  twenty-two,  and  three  attend  in  your  school,  that  is  twenty-live  children 
f gt  P.  attendance  ?-I  do  not  know  how  nai,  is  the  average  of  the  nLwithool 
1 4801  tnt  teifm  Vi*  7 7 5 b“‘  *7  aotual  attendance  yesterday  was  only  sixteen.  ’ 
are  all  ve^ young ^at  prelect  “Umber  °f  °hfl<iren  the  l,arish  ?~J  ‘“nk  they 

tlM  Same  any  °‘iel'  f,aC0  ”i61'e  thCTe  a™ 
JT  tAr?  there  any  other  schools  to  which  the  children  are  sent  from  this  parish  and 
^nsMorabf&Sce  ttoe  schools  ?-Kone  that  I know  of,  Leptat  a. 

4sn^'  p-r‘  SteP^nf-~You  have  stated  “I  have  now  three  free  pupils” ?— Yes. 

Isnfi  v their  na,nes?—  There  are  two  Cassans  and  my  own  son. 

4805.  You  reckon  your  son  as  a free  pupil ?_I  do. 

aqUZ'  w°U  that„in  1841>  5’0U  had  twenty-two  boarders?— Yes,  I bad. 

4fino'  r G+f  t]Gy  a 1 accomnLodated  m the  school  rooms  I saw  yesterday  ?— Yes. 

4811!  0 *^^^e  e^hote^oom^?— ^do^not^x^ctl^linowi1  tbe7  ^ 1101V 

large  ! ^ f“  r0°m  1 ^ ^ « » *** 

lrcenl2'  D°  1 understand  you  aright,  that  you  do  not  keep  a register?— No ; 1 did  not 

evS  “KSSS ten  T*  kr  °”°'  eY/n,  When  1 had  a IarS0'  sch001  tb“  tha‘i  ”°t 

" “ 1 “rtarhngton.  I never  knew  my  father  to  keep  a register. 

• tdSiSy  tt"  41,0 

tUnV  %ie'  “ 4°  4i0  US*  °f  ft00  **“  /<»  bad  - 

mj!011^1  think  ?rio.r  «*  Commission  he  sent  for  it. 
lei  o’  ),Ml0n  did -you  mate  it? — I make  an  annual  report, 
in  1842  R40n  1 tbB  r?tur,l  *°  Dr-  of  ‘he  number  of  free  pupils  yon  had  ' 

Isfs'wt’  d If0*4/-!?  w“J“st  before  this  Commission  j I do  not  exactly  recollect. 
Info  w,  a-0,8  tImt  ? About  two  years  ago  ; I am  not  certain, 
in  1842  I5S?,SlSS  “ake  •>“  return  to  Dr.  Kyle  of  the  number  of  your  free  pupils 
“ , 'p  8 ™d  1 854  : this  Commission  was  appointed  only  in  November  last  ? — I think  it 
was  for  Parliament  he  wanted  it. 

So?'  ,0U  ?la<7  a ratur“  *°  Dr-  Kjrb  foc  the  House  of  Commons  ?_I  think  so. 

a*  » Parliamentary  return,  yonv  return  to  the  Clare-streot  Board,  and 
l ° 6tfn  t0.  ?ke  Commissioners.  In  Dr.  Kylo's  return  the  free  pupils  are  represented •’ 

rtm  td  ‘““I  em  t K Parl?am'entaiy  return  as  seven,  and  in  your  return  as  twelve. 

school  did V?  f°r  ° t8f6pa  aCJ -rA  great  ma”f  of  thoso  b°l's' ‘b<>”gb  comi"«  to  the 
iSm  r!“  regularly,  and  still  I continued  them,  until  they  dropped  off  regularly, 
off  o ' •i7o4ld'm°U’ m make  three  distinct  and  different  returns  as  to  tile  number 
SVW  ? — 1w?r,e  «",»*  daY  bo?B  i»  1852  in  that  paper.  [Hands  in  a paper.] 

So7  m Whl°h  I8  ,tb<5  derreet  return  ? — The  one  1 have  handed  in  now. 
fou7diffo,;S  y°,U  h,‘7?„”0W  bantted  in  is  different— it  is  eleven ; so  that  we  have  f 

SlYl  W S?rT  ?°r  *8b2,  tS  t0  the  number  of  free  pnpils.  Which  of  the  four  is 
if 1,™? iv,  !he  iaTSti  0,16  » tie  correot  ohe:  those  two  boarders  in  Mr.  Kyle's  return 
aic  my  own.  children  I entered.  J 

handed  So'1”0?4;?0  ?8'  .•S*  °f  fdofoor  different  returns  is  correct?— The  one  I liave 
Jianctecl  in  now,  I think,  is  the  correct  one. 

the/GAUrn  made  t0  th®  House  of  Commons,  the  return  you  made  to  the 
voT  w now  iya'ldI  5e-re-Um  y°U  TdG  t0  Dr‘  KyJe  are  incorrect;  and  the  return 
sometimes  ™ banded  m 1S  correct?— I think  so;  it  must  have  escaped  my  memory 

is  stator!  tn°fi  t0  1853V  t0  I)r-  gyle’s  return  ; the  number  of  free  pupils 

to  fhp  • .be  tbVte.en  ; ln  the  Parliamentary  return,  nine;  and  in  your  own  return 

is  the  trae  return11618  ^ 18  8eV6n'  Which  iS  th®  correct  return  ?— This  I sent  to  Dr.  Kyle  ‘ 

p 6n  ^ie  retura  y°u  made  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  return  you  made  to  the 

hermiiao  +1  m'nons>  are  wrong  ?. — If  Dr.  Kyle’s  be  correct,  the  other  two  must  be  wrong,  ' 
necause  they  do  not  correspond.  . ° . 


Mabyiiorouoh. 

The  Preston  Endow- 
ment-— Btillt/romi 
School. 

Rev.  John  Lyon. 
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•bobocch.  4829.  I will  read  it  again.  You  returned  to  Dr.  Kyle,  in  1853,  that  you  educated  thirteen 

„ , free  pupils;  to  the  House  of  Commons  you  made  a return  that  you  educated  nine  free 

eston  Endow-  rand  in  return  to  the  Commissioners  you  state  you  only  educated  seven  tree 

pupils.’  Which  is  the  correct  return  ?-I  think  the  return  to  the  Commissioners. 

4830.  That  is  the  return  in  which  you  state  you  had  seven  free  pupils  /—Yes.  . 

4831.  Then  the  return  to  Dr.  Kyle,  that  you  educated  thirteen  tree  pupils  m 1.803,  is 


Mabtbobouch. 


The  Preston 
menl — Balliroan 
School. 


I will  now  proceed  to  your  returns  for  1854.  In  Mr.  Kyle’s  return  you  will  find 
3d  that  you  educated  five  free  pupils  in  1854 ; in  your  return  to  the  Com- 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  return,  that  there  were  mne.^  Were  you 


—I  used  to 


you  have  returned  that  you  educated  five  free  pupils  in  1854 ; in  your 
missioners,  six  ; and  in  the  Parliamentary  return,  that  there  were 
educating  five,  six,  or  nine  free  pupils  in  1854  ; which  is  the  correct  return  l- 
give  them  more  from  memory  than  any  thing  else.  „ , , 

4832.  My  question  is,  which  is  the  correct  return ; the  one  you  made  to  Dr.  Kyle,  the 
one  you  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  one  you  made  to  the  Commissioners  ?— 

I used,  unfortunately,  give  these  things  from  memory,  without  taking  any  note  of  them.  _ 

4833.  Which  is  the  correct  return  for  1854,  or  are  they  all  incorrect?— I sent  them  in 
without  considering,  not  as  I should  have  done. 

4834.  Do  you  know  which  is  correct,  or  which  is  incorrect  of  the  three  returns  you 
made  in  1854  ?— Not  keeping  a correct  register,  the  number  fluctuated  by  memory. 

4835.  Which  is  correct?— I always,  I think,  sent  a correct  return  to  Mr.  Kyle.  , 

4836.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  in  1854,  you  educated  five  free  pupils,  if  Mr.  Kyle  s return 
be  the  correct  return  ? — I think  so. 

4837.  Is  it  so? — It  is.  _ , _ , , 

4838.  Then  the  return  you  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  return  you  made  to 

the  Commissioners,  are  incorrect  ? — I think  so.  , ... 

4839.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  five  free  pupils  who  were  with 

you  in  1854  ? Two  Cassans,  two  Vances,  and  my  own  son. 

4840.  Are  the  two  Cassans  with  you  now  ?— Yes. 

4841.  Did  you  not  tell  me  yesterday  they  were  with  you  only  twelve  months  . — Uno  is 

with  me  two  years,  coming  backward  and  forward.  . 

4842.  How  long  has  the  other  been  with  you  ?— I think  he  is  more  than  a year.  _ 

4843  I believe  you  have  already  stated  to  Dr.  Graves  that  there  has  been  no  visitation 
of  your’ school?— None,  except  that  brought  down  at  the  commencement,  at  my  appoint- 
ment in  1841. 

4844.  Had  you  any  boys  at  your  school  last  week  l JN  o. 

4845.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cassans  were  at  your  school?— They  were  there  the  week 
before. 

48'16.  Are  they  not  free  pupils? — They  are. 

4847.  How  much  do  you  receive  per  annum  ?— -Ninety-two  pounds.  _ 

4S48.  How  much  does  the  assistant  master  receive  ? — Sixty  pounds,  Irish. 

4849.  Is  your  house  rent  free  ? — Yes. 

4850.  Do  you  receive  any  thing  else?— No. 

4851.  So  that  the  two  Cassans,  your  only  two  free  pupils,  cost  exactly  ±.147  os.  la.  per 
annum  ? — I was  not  always  so  deficient  as  that. 

4852.  I am  only  asking  the  fact,  is  not  that  so  ?— Yes. 

4853.  Dr.  Andrews. — I think  you  stated  it  was  from  memory  you  made  all  those 

returns  ? — Yes.  , , , ,,  , , 0 

4854  Is  it,  in  like  manner,  from  memory  you  gave  the  returns  as  to  the  boarders  ?— 
No,  I have  proof  of  that.  There  is  a gentleman  here  who  was  in  the  school  at  the 

tm4S55.  How  does  he  know  better  than  you.  Is  it  not  from  memory  with  him  as  well  as 
with  you? — Yes,  he  could  recollect  the  names  of  the  boys,  and  so  could  1. 

4856.  Have  you  no  book  ? — No,  I never  kept  a register. 

4857.  Was  it  for  respectable  boarders  you  charged  £14  a-year? — That  was  the  average 

price;  some  paid  £20 — very  few — and  some  £ 12.  . rff  , 

1 4858.  Where  did  your  boarders  principally  come  from? — They  came  from  different 
directions,  some  from  Abbeyleix. 

4859.  Did  any  come  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood— say,  within  two  miles  and 

a half?—1 There  were  some  two  or  three  from  Dublin.  , . Ar 

4860.  Did  any  come  to  you  as  boarders  within  two  miles  and  a-hall  l — JNO. 

4S6 1 . Y ou  say  the  village  is  not  populous — that  there  are  not  children  to  be  educated  . 

1 S4862°*Is  it  your  evidence  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a school  there  ?— I say  it  is  a 
very  bad  locality  for  a school. 

4863  Is  there  no  occasion  for  a school  ? — I must  say  so.  I was  as  anxious- to  have  them 
as  any  man  in  the  world.  I never  refused  admittance  to  any  boy  who  applied. 

4864.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  a school  there? — It  would  be  more  efficient  in  any  other 
neighbourhood.  There  is  not  a man— I do  not  care  who  he  is— could  establish  a day 
school  in  that  village  at  present;  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  . 

4865  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  a school  there? — I must  say  so ; 1 think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  a school ; the  boarders  object  to  the  locality  altogether. 

4866  You  can  also  refer  to  boarders,  but  I refer  especially  to  day  scholars  ?— Persons, 
iu  general,  do  not  wish  to  have  their  children  in  a very  convenient  place;  they  rather  like 
a distant  school.  Besides,  there  are  the  Portarlington  schools  ; when  I was  there  I always 
had  a very  large  school— plenty  of  day  boys  and  thirty  boarders. 
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Sr-  fW1®";- Al'f  y°"  acquainted  with  Abbeyleix  ?— I am.  m™obo™ 

hnmnaii  WouW  * f4  ,e  a better  locality  for  your  school  ? — I think  it  would  or  Mary.  

b iSfioV  “ny  plaC?  Wlft  chlldren-  would  be.  That  is  a most  out-of-the-way  village  3 
aifrftwyh°L*  ,f7  Tfor,  .‘if  improvement  of  your  school  ?— If  f could 

1 thmk  ther1’iS1,t  “m0;  but  tho  c,ass  of  persons  Kov.  John  1, -on. 
re°nrSe  to  JSd  if 146n  *°  BaB71'0an  CertamIy  would  be  ‘be  second  class,  a£d  they 

"t0,-  Have  J™  accommodation  for  more  than  ten  boarders  in  your  two  sleening. 

Tor  r?  v.V  6 ''I'  0L  I,ei'  rooms ; my  family  was  small  at  the  time.  P g 

myself  yesf  rd^Sty  wmre  telie?”^0  ***  1 ha™  all“ded  *°  Dr'  fea™>  a”d 

48,2.  You  stated  those  were  the  only  rooms  in  which  the  hoarders  elect ? Yes  ■ that 

lerge  ,uom  would  hold  a great  many  I only  had  twelve  or  thirteen 7n that  room  ’ 

48?4  HofmSS 2 M f * her  About  ; 1 used  to  have  them  in  another  room. 

Aoli'  q?,0W.ma  ^ would  tliat  room  accommodate  ?— About  four  or  five 
were  78  dlStnbuted> if  1 uod^tand  you  aright,  over  three  rooms  ?_They 

+w876‘  In  °n+e  V°T.  tw®lve  boJs»  in  another  eight,  and  in  another  five  ?— Yes  about 
that  average— twenty-two  boys.  *es,  aDout 

4877.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  person  you  wish  to  have  examined  ?— No,  my  lord. 


Lofius  H.  Bland,  Esq.,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

4® Is-  Omnman.— You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  King's  County  2— Yes 

4879.  You  reside  m the  neighbourhood  of  Ballyroan  school  f— Within  two  miles,  and 

within  the  parish.  My  house  and  residence  is  in  tho  parish  ; part  of  my  property  is  in  the 
parish,  and  part  in  the  adjoining  parish.  * 1 1 J 

4880.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  tho  country  surrounding  ?_ 

I am  ; I am  only  resident  in  the  summer  months,  and  I am  not,  perhaps,  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  district  as  I ought  to  he.  b 

4881  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Are  there  many  respectable  gentlemen  farmers  resident  in  the 
distinct  surrounding  Ballyroan  school  ?— There  are  a good  many  middle  class  farmers 
holding  from  forty  acres  up  I do  not  know  hardly  any  part  of  the  country  where  there  ie 
more  middle  class  farmers  than  in  and  about  Ballyroan.  * 

4882.  And  is  it  your  belief,  that  these  farmers  generally  have  children  for  whom  they 
desire  to  procure  a good  education  ?-Some  of  them  certainly  have,  but  1 cannot  say  they 
education.  J “re  ^ ^ ^ 1 Sh0nU  d«  °f  giving' their  chZeuTgool 

■ fhr  .Prefer  t0  send  the!r  children  to  a school  in  their  own 

VIC™V  ' T1  ‘ *h<>J  wo,llld'  lf  they  had  confidence  they  would  got  a good  education  at  it 
4884.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  to  interfere  with  the  mS Verity  of 
Ballyroan  school  ?-I  do  not  know  a good  classical  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oarer 
than  Portarlington  There  used  to  be  a good  classical  school  in  Ballymartin,  when  I was 
a younker,  and  in  Abbeylcix,  and  neither  exists  now.  1 

in  wlich  a good  ? 

4886.  Do  you  think  the  national  school  and  the  parochial  school  supply  the  wants  of 

IchooTs  n°‘  ‘he  Pe°ple  ab°Ut  me  laTd  “7  confldeucf  “Lfone  of  the 

4887.  You  do  think  that  if  a well-managed  school,  in  which  classical  and  commercial 
education  was  given  to  the  pupils,  was  established,  it  would  be  well  supported  bf  the 
middle  class  resident  in  the  district  ?_I  think  if  they  were  satisfied  they  would  get 
leiool  edu0at1™’  freC  from  any  ccctanan  tampering,  1 think  they  would  support  such  a 

4888.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  success  of  Ballyroan  school  has  been  prevented  by 

supposed  interference  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  pupils  ?_Always.  The  Catholics 
of  the  country  considered  it  rather  as  being  an  exclusively  Protestant  school,  and  I really 
did  not  know  it  was  not  so  till  I heard  it  in  this  room  ^ 

srlmZ  Drr/^™»s.-Would  it  be  a good  locality  for  a first-rate  classical  boarding 
and  pLT1  d0,I10,l.say.“y  ‘tang  it. as  a good  neighbourhood  ; provisions  are  clieaf 

SlPl!i ty’  d Jt  ^ Wlthm  a very  short  distance  of  a very  good  market  town,  Abbevleix 
where  there  was  a first-rate  classical  school  kept  by  a Mr.  Eaton  7 ’ 

tl„4n8f’*?°  boardl"f  s*°o1!  8“c?eed  better  as  classical  school's  in  the  vicinity  of  a town 
fi^uae— ?_Ye^  I think  so,  with  a good  house  and  a good  master,  in  the  nS" 
wa/IfD  ? f a g°i?d  1m?,rbet  t0w“»  aad  111  a salubrious  situation.  I do  not  mean  to  say  if  I 
good  If mS  a S<?°T0l;i !■  “f  axactlJ  ‘he  place  I would  choose  ; but  if  I found  one  with  a 
IhhevWV  d 'll  1 th”’k  11  WOuld  be  “ great  aeeletauce-  Ballyroan  is  within  a walk  of 

have  ?r„w’'  f b?ie  al'6  da.gre,  ma'ly  wealthy  people  in  Abhoyleix,  some  of  whom  must 
not  thbd  -l ? famllle3'  and  *°  th..fm  would  be  an  object  to  educate  their  children.  I do 
to  the  f f Is-  T0Tl  bf'V  ^es/id  a-half  from  the  town.  My  steward  sends  his  son 

endowe’d Zt' 'i  SCd°,°  BIaad8fort  f I asked  him  why  he  did  not  send  him  to  tho 

endowed  school,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  would  get  a better  education  at  the  parochial 

4891.  He  would  prefer  a good  school  near  Mm  ’—Certainly ; and  if  I could  choose  a- 

2 H 


Loftus  II.  Bland, 
Esq.,  m.p. 
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Mace  I would  certainly  bring  it  near  me;  there  are  other  boys  go  from  mj place  to  the 
I . ’ i n 11  rl  1 do  not  believe  I am  much  further  from  it  than  Abbeyleix. 

4m2  [Rev 1 Jo/m  Lyon.— Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state,  any  families  yon  know  . 
in  thfnefghbomtod  fr  aronnd  aLut,  hating  chSdren,  and  anxious  to  send  to' children 

t0  Inod°Vdo  not  know  of  any  ; I dare  say  if  1 went  about  and  inquired,  I would.  . 

4894  [Rev  John  Lyon—  But  you  are  after  stating  there  are  a great  many  comfoitable 

'TsS  I d“er;  fgr"  iu  that  state  of  life  that  they  ought 

l°  489eh Dr^mirems.— Ihave  to  request  you  not  to  answer  any  question  except  put  through 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon  may  suggest  any  question  to  the  Chairman.  H 

4897.  Mr.  Stephens.— Would  not  Abbeyleix  be  a preferable  place  to  13  ally  roan  tor  tne. 

ct89“  Fi-iple  ‘If  * ■*»*>•  16^1hl 

in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a good  town;  be‘te  ti<S 

situation  for  a good  school.  On  that  principle,  I would  prefer A™eylerx. f u jace 
4899.  Then  under  such  circumstances,  Maryborough  would  be  a 
to  Abbeyleix  ?_I  should  say  so;  it  would,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  railroad,  and 

th«ToTs  to  a want  in  Maryborough  of  a good  classical  school?-!  do  not  know  enough 

‘ay;  I understand  to  is  a good 

PT9®alCA»i»  -Can  you  state  how  many  masters  have  established  schools  in  Abbeyleix 
wifhta  the  hst  few  ,3-Mr.  Eaton  had  a good  one ; I do  not  know  any  other  that 
attempted  it.  He  had  a good  school,  and  ceased  to  have  one  after  some  yeais , it  was  of 

the  establishment  of  a school?-  ' 

I certainly  think  it  would. 

Rev.  John  Lyon  further  examined. 

-Srnow  long  did  any  of  them  continue  there  ?-I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  my  memory 

- R to’T  Attempt ‘o  establish  a school  ?-About  four  or  £ve 

5CdQS0Q  flan  vou  tell  where  they  went  to  afterwards ?— I cannot.  . . 

4910  Can  you  say  whether  they  left  that  by  reason  of  getting  better  appointments  ? 

of  boarders  that  they  did  not  continue.  , „x0xomPT,j.9  The  only  grounds  are, 

4912  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  make  the  statement /—I he  onlj  &rounas  ar  , 

i ^d°  r»  Bay  they  could 

n0‘ tf S’ Ihtounds  to  ymir  conjecture  ?_JP  could  see  the  pupils .out  walking.and, 

I c„ulLe“L  nuSTgraduiy  decking.  I think  those  masters  would  have  remained 

if  they  had  a school.  ppor  farther  evidence  see  page  242.] 


KUbricken  School. 


Kilbricken  School. 

401  s Secretary  —The  next  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is 
connected  with  the  Ballyroan  school.  It  is  a tenantry  school,  established  by  the  CommM- 
sioners  of  Education,  on  the  estate  that  belongs  to  the  endowment  of  Ballyioan  af  Navan. 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Glare-street  Board  in  1851,  they  state;—  On  our  estate  in  t 
Queen’s  County,  we  have  recently  completed  a very  commodious  schoolhouse,  with  accom, 
modation  for  ahnaster  and  mistress,  and  a large  number  of  male  and  female  children  ; and 
arrangements  are  now  in  progress,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  open  it  m a manner  calculated  to 
ho  most  beneficial  to  our  tenantry  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Glare  street  Board  in  1814,  when  the  Ballyroan  endowment  first  came  under  their 
mauagemern^theim  is  one  resolution  which  beam  upon  a subject  noticed  in  the  returns 
i\  Resolved,  that  the  most  diligent  attention  be  paid  to  instruct  the  children  of  parents 
professin-  the  Established  religion,  in  the  truth  and  doctrines  of  the  Established  Chmcb  ■ b 
that  no  interference  should  take  place  in  the  religious  opinions  of  those  professing  a different 
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Wf”  , That;1is  from  a made  to  Parliament  in  1827,  relating  to  the  proceedings  in 
■ A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  as  trustees,  and  to  the  master-  an 

S3T  ThYmaT  r Dr-  Kjle-  LTha  "*»»  from  the  Glare-street  CommSek” 
read.]  .The  master  males  a return,  stating  the  number  of  acres  in  the  Ballrroan  estate 

freston  and  f elr„‘rV-0m  W*  “>7,  “•  the  eilXof llm 

pp  rud’thedDeTo/?We  tmadrT;”  m Tlsltol''s  book  *V the  1!ct-  wmi»“  Ktepatriek, 
foUows:— ] f ® * trhe  blaster s return  rs  read,  and  the  entries  are  as 

. 4916.  Entry  by  the  Rot.  William  Fitzpatrick,  p.p. 

“26th  April,  1852.— From  instructions  I recently  received  from  our  local  insnector 
I.  as  one  of  the  managers,  insist  that  the  master,  or  some  competent  person  marked  out  by 
hrm,  will  give  regions  instruction  and  catechism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chZ'en  of  both 
schools,  at  the  hours  mailed  in  the  time  table."  cnuuren  ot  both 

4917.  Entry  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Kennedy. 

, “ V'!:  APrl1'  1852 — I Visited  the  school  this  day,  and  find  that  the  time  table  has  been 
cmlse4uflce  °t  instructions  recently  received  from  the  local  inspector.'  Inas- 
much, however,  as  I conceive  that  the  inspector  has  no  authority  to  give  any  mieii  ‘ instruc 
toons  J and,  moreover,  aa  the  time  table  was  in  existence  when  I becfme  joint  mm,a»er  and' 
as  the  school  has  been  hitherto  conducted  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  therein 

m?dI  thpSA?red  ?16  fim<3  tabIe  aS  Jt  oriSinalIJ  was>  and  mil  not  consent  to  any  alteration 
made  therein,  unless  by  competent  authority.”  3 

rl.4948;  IU  cons®clU(rnce  of  these  matters  appearing  on  the  return,  the  Commissioners 
r;;rff^PaPPllCf  0,J  Sj  be.made  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  a 
letuin  of  the  reports  of  their  inspectors  since  1852  and  I now  read  some  extracts  from 
the  reports  relating  to  the  matter  in  question.  11  om 

49  19‘  F-F-O’Carroll,  Esq.,  district  inspector,  in  his  report  of  the  22nd  of  September  1852 
says-‘  I beheve  the  above  remarks  [1  and  2_those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tod  Dean 

viTt^n^nril  wH’lTv  CaU'-eid  hl  having  t0ld  the  liev-  William  Fitzpatrick,  after  my 
CathS^S+iv  fc’  b ^ considered  he  as  one  of  the  managers,  could  have  the  Roman 
, ^ catechism  taught  in  this  school.  He  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  that  effect  The 
teachers  and  all  the  children  on  the  rolls,  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
b4q|VSThpeeil’?1l-eS  fr°m  t l,Sf  SCl10o°-!’  I c°ns_idered  be  ou9ht  to  have  catechism  taught  here.” 
“T  f nexfc  1S. a rePort  of  22nd  of  July,  1853,  from,  the  same  inspector,  he  says— 

4 -u  pomt  out  no  improvement;  only  eighteen  in  attendance,  and  but  three  were  in  the 
senior  classes,  and  the  junior  classes  are  but  middling  ” 

• 492!'  rep0rfc  is.  of  tbe  27tb  of  July,  1854,  from  John  Molloy  Esc.  district 

inspector—  My  first  inspection.  The  attendance  appears  to  he  very  irregular  • for  instance 

lUndInceqUT  reaufsttd  ^ ^ ^ an0tber  twelve>  mother  twenty  in 

attendance  I lequested  the  manager’s  attention  to  this.  The  fact  of  there  hein/no 

arrangements  for  religious  instruction  has  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  priests  ifhicli 
is  another  great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.”  4 ’ 

4922  The  next  is  from  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  dated  19th  January,  1855 “ I am  inclined 
TJd  °f  ?e  COntl'}bu1te®  materially  ^ keep  the  attendance  small.  Foi- 
f ■Board  ^Educatmu  supplied  the  fuel,  and  now,  since  they  ceased  to  do  so  there 
has  been  none.  While  in  all  other  schools  m the  neighbourhood  the  attendance  is  more 
numerous  at  this  season — here  it  is,  if  any  thing,  smaller  ” 

1 a S23;,  “"“PJrtkfrom  the  head  inspector,  Timothy  Sheehan,  Esq.,  dated  8th  Juno 

’V  JUv?r,olasses  v lev  TerJ  much’  if  110t  together,  to  «hs<#e  of  monitors’ 
who  are  not  qualued,  even  though  inclined,  to  instruct  them;  the  grown  boys  are  classed 
too  high,  and  consequently  making  no  sure  progress.  - ° 3 SSOtl 

„ t®a?er  aPPeared  t0  b°  mating  them  up  on  a few  chapters  of  the  Fifth  Book  with 

an  appearance  before  visitors,  and  secure  from  them  favourable  reports  • 
^t^furaud^judiciouTma^ei\n*ar^  311s‘l’uc‘‘on  be  the  chief  couoeru  & any 

“As  far  as  I could  learn  from  what  I witnessed  in  the  school,  I should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  its  present  very  depressed  state  may  he  attributed  rather  to  the  want  of  due 
'fwSd  °n  ‘ °f  ti<S  ,te“heI  tl“n  to  opposition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
I waited  on  these  gentlemen,  whom  1 had  intimately  known  for  many  years  aid  was 

but  that\flLS  db  direCtlj  Pr,e“l“d,  a“J  ohiIdren  from  com“g  *o  ‘Ms  school; 
but  that  if  consulted  by  their  parents,  they  would  recommend  the  national  schools  under 

toslelh”  mj““Sem6nt>  «*  wllere  religious  instruction  was  given  every  day.  They  wished 
dkcourteo“hh01  ProsP®r'  STe.rl  w‘th  tlM  present  arrangements ; and  added,  that  the  teacher's 

.andlr&h^ 

ca^out?7,  and  VJSlt  SpeCialIy  once  a fortnight,  until  his  suggestions  are  successfully 

AuSist’  ?siVie  w rep°rfc  Micbael  Lawler,  Esq.,  district  inspector,  bearing  date  22nd 

riSlllfff5'  i He  SaySTi  4obf17ed  t0  Dea11  Kennedy  that  I considered  the  chief  cause  of 
If,  T il  attf]da^f  was  thefect  of  tbere  beino  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school ; 

Zrill  v tbatttbe  Commissioners  on  whose  property  this  school  is,  are  opposed  to  allow- 

Sw  1 tu  Cath0llC  CateC,hlSm,t0  be  fcauS'bt  in  their  schools.  The  pupils  are  all  Roman 
- catholics.  1 have  not  seen  the  other  correspondent ; he  is  not  at  home.  That  arithmetic 

2 II  2 
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be  taught  as  I directed:  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  grammar  and  geography  in  ndiich 
I found  the  classes  very  deBcient.  I am  of  opinion  that  another  cause  of  thesmall  attendance 
is  the  slow  progress  children  malre  at  this  school.  The  teacher  appears  not  to  have  paid 
proper  attention  to  his  duties,  else  the  classes  would  have  answered  me  much  better  than 
they  did.  I have  seldom  examined  so  bad  a school,  and  this  is  the  more  reprehensible,  as 
the  teacher  ranks  in  first  class,  and  is  very  well  paid.”  O0,,  Ti, 

4925  The  reports  with  regard  to  the  female  school  are  as  follows  The  first  is  28th  July , 

1854,  from  John  Molloy,  Esq.,  District  Inspector.  The  first  inspection  “ The  girl  in  the 
fourth  class  was  two  days  present  in  last  quarter ; those  m sequel  attend  tolerably  ; the 
small  attendance  is  caused,  I believe,  by  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  as  there  are  no 
arrangements  for  religious  instruction.” 

4926.  The  next  is  dated  19th  January,  1855,  and  from  James  \\  llson.  Esq.  lie  says 

“I  may  make  the  same  remark  here  that  I made  of  the  male  school  with  respect  to  the 
want  of  a fire.  The  attendance  is  at  present  smaller  than  in  summer ; whereas  this  is 

the  season  when  schools  are  usually  best  attended.”  „ 

4927.  The  next  report  is  of  the  22nd  August,  1855,  from  Michael  Lalor,  Esq.,  District 
Inspector.  He  says  : — “ Having  understood  from  the  teacher  that  the  chief  cause  or  the 
small  attendance  was  the  fact  of  there  being  no  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school,  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  Dean  Kennedy,  and  he  stated  that  the  Commissioners,  on  whose 
property  the  schoolhouse  is  erected,  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
catechism  in  their  school ; all  the  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics ; I have  not  seen  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  other  correspondent ; he  is  not  at  home.”  That  is  all  the  information 
before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school.” 

Mr.  William  Mooney  sworn  and  examined. 

4928.  Chairman. — What  is  your  situation  in  connexion  with  the  Kilbricken  school  ?— 

Te492(h  How  long  have  you  been  master?— In  Kilbricken  school,  since  June,  1851. 

4930.  Who  appointed  you? — The  Glare-street  Board.  . 

4931.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  attendance  at  present  ? — Thirty-six  on  the  roll,  and 

the  average  attendance  for  the  last  month,  sixteen.  _ . _ _ _ 

4932.  What  was  the  average  for  the  last  year  ? — It  is  in  the  booxs. 

4933.  Refer  to  them  ?— -Nineteen  was  the  average  for  last  year.  . 0 

4934.  To  what  class  in  society  do  the  pupils  that  attend  your  school  belong  ?— The 
labouring  class,  and  the  lower  class  of  farmers. 

4935  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  that  interfere  with  the  number 
attending  your  school?—' Yes,  there  are  two  schools,  at  Castletown  and  at  Trumera. 

4936.  How  far  is  the  Trumera  school?— To  the  best  of  my  opinion  about  two  miles. 

4937.  How  far  is  the  Castletown  school  ?— About  two  miles  and  a-half. 

4938.  Do  you  know  what  numbers  attend  those  schools  ? — I am  not  aware. 

4939.  How  are  you  classed  as  master  ? — Second  division  of  first. 

4940.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  the  register  before  you? — I have. 

4941.  Turn  to  1852,  and  tell  me  the  average  attendance  of  boy's  in  that  year  c ike 
yearly  average  for  September,  1852,  thirty-seven. 

4942.  I want  the  average  of  the  entire  year? — Thirty-four. 

4943.  Have  you  the  register  of  the  girl’s  school  ? — Yes,  I have. 

4944.  Tell  me  the  average  attendance  of  girls  in  1852  ? — 1 wen ty -three. 

4945.  Have  not  the  boys  and  girls  greatly  decreased  in  number  since  1852  ?— I es. 

4946.  Can  you  assign  a cause  for  that  decrease? — As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

4947  Why  do  they  oppose  the  school  ?— Because  their  suggestions  were  not  attended 
to.  They  wanted  to' have  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  taught,  and  they  requested  me, 
on  my  own  responsibility,  to  introduce  it. 

4948.  Did  they  put  their  suggestions  m writing?— No.  _ . , . 

4949.  What  did  they  object  to  ?— To  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  m the  school, 

and  the  not  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism.  . . 

4950.  Is  there  anything  in  the  register  to  show  the  absence  of  religious  education  m the 
school  ? — There  is  an  entry  in  the  daily  report  book  that  the  dean  of  Clonfexrt  makes. 

4951  Refer  to  the  passage  in  respect  of  the  male  school  first,  and  read  it.  This  entry  of 
the  26th  of  April,  1852,  is  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  p.p.  :— “ From  instructions  I 
recently  received  from  our  local  inspector,  I,  as  one  of  the^managers,  insist  that  the  master, 
or  some  competent  person  marked  by  him,  will  give  religious  instruction  and  catechism  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  of  both  schools,  at  the  hours  marked  in  the  time-table.”  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Dean  Kennedy,  28th  April,  1852  “ I visited  the  school  this  day,  and  find 

that  the  time-table  has  been  altered  in  consequence  of  ‘ instructions  recently  received  from 
the  local  inspector.’  Inasmuch,  however,  as  I conceive  that  the  inspector  has  no  authority 
to  "ive  any  such  * instructions and,  moreover,  as  the  time-table  was  in  existence  when  I 
became  joint-manager ; and  as  the  school  has  been  hitherto  conducted  according  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  therein  ; I have  restored  the  time-table  as  it  originally  was,  and  will  not 
consent  that  any  alteration  shall  be  made  therein,  unless  by  competent  authority. 

(Signed)  “ R.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert.” 

4952.  Are  there  any  other  entries  ? — There  are. 

4953.  Read  them.— 17th  September,  1851,  from  the  Rev.  James  Dunne,  c.c. • ike 
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SnhlZhZ?tl  ^ exa™ned  read  “d  P«»  correctly.  The  knowledge  they  have  of 
oomneteTt  r ^ ?S°“  T ?e  ‘*lea  “ a proof  that  the  master  is  attentive  as  well  as 
SS  ' 1 ,regrBt  f ceedmgly  that  no  hour  is  appointed  for  religious  instruction-that 
itts,  m fact,  excluded  at  present  from  the  school.  If  this  defect  wore  removed,  and  a manarer 
appointed,  whose  character  would  inspire  confidence,  and  he  a guarantee  for  the  religious 

hlT  Zld  „m0ral  “'“V  °,the  Childreu  accordi”S  ‘°  the  oftheir  re?ig&  the 
“i™1 1“?1Te  ge,,Bral  encouragement,  and  would  be  the  source  of  much  good  ; with- 
out  these  conditions  it  cannot  receive  encouragement,  but  must  be  regarded  as  likelv  to 
do  much  mischief.”  Then  again,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1851,  he  “iZSWut 

tha/there1  £ ^ Same  unsa*,sf“ctol7  Posi«ou  as  when  I last  visited.  It  does  no®  appear 

Sf  ohc,  ™ w„Xager'  1 r *ie?  “7  tlm?  VPObMi  for  religious  instruction.  1 regret 

? “'cnmstance  the  more  as  I find  by  examination  elsewhere  that  the  children  attending 
remarkably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
;1  41 Primuples  of  morality.  It  would  give  much  satisfaction  if  the  school  were 
connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  a manager  appointed  in  whom  the 
parents  of  the  children  would  have  confidence.” 

thlttiinl?— Waa  U not  connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education  at 

4955.  What  is  that  date  ? — October,  1851. 

4956.  Mr.  Stephens.— Read  the  next  entry.-The  next  entry  is  from  the  Rev.  James 

NationMBna  SGnf  er  ^ 18^  :~“The  st®Ps  taken  t0  Putins  school  in  connexion  with  the 

if  thp  f +v  ^duCrf10n  grlv.e  great  satisfaction  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  education 

°Callty'  *•  •* 18  e*pected  that  the  managers  wil1  rend*r  the  school  produc- 
irivon  tag6S  antl,Clpated  from  lts  °Peration>  by  causing  religious  instruction  to  be 

given  by  proper  persons,  and  securing  attendance  of  children.”  There  is  one  more  by  the 

undirftood^hi  iailUaiT  |0,  ‘852 Visited  this  school  at  three  o’clock,  which  Jiour  I 
understood,  to  be  the  time  for  religious  instruction.  Found  the  children  engaged  at  arith- 
metic,  and  learned,  by  inquiry,  that  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  school.  1 beo-  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  the  district  inspector  to  this  fact.”  March  3 “ Visited  and 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  every  thing,  save  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
which  must  be  considered  an  essential  defect  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

(Signed)  “James  Dunne,  c.c.,  Mountrath.” 

4957.  Are  there  any  other  entries?— Not  by  him. 

4958.  By  whom  ?— The  Dean  of  Clonfert. 

4959.  Read  them.-December  8,  1 851  '•  Visited,  forty-three  boys  In  attendance  ■ the 

SS?rosttei ?V6ly  en.f“gcd  “ tea,cIlmg  thM  dass  i the  remaining  classes  occupied  under 

uarlHud  w m0,TE;  ^ f ¥ claSB  cxllmi“d  “ «*>  theory  of  arithmetic,  reading 
paising,  and  was  much  pleased  with  their  answering.  ° 

(Signed)  “ R.  M.  Kennedy, 

“Bean  of  Clonfert  and  Joint  Manager.” 

4960  February  27,  from  the  Dean  of  Clonfert: — "Visited  ; a very  full  attendance  • ,11 
Srfv  ” afh  appir?nfly  lnIlcly,ntf estcd  hr  ‘heir  business;  the  master  attentive  ■ the  schoo' 
thefsu'hr  It “f  0ne IrBad  beforB : fr°m him;on  ‘heSth  of  May,  1 854,  he 

Immfaed  ieW&m7thhcWFf ‘ J°“  m cM‘dP"  “WA  and  the  mastei  attentive.  I 
examined  the  lorn th  class  at  considerable  length  in  reading,  English  grammar  e-eom-anhv 

‘ enerraailnow led ge  T„d  COntoltS,of  *,le  ^h  Book,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  thek 

Qenerai  Knowledge,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  their  answering. 

(Signed)  . “ R.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert.” 

iaS61..Tv?v  !?rfrr?fc  Brogan-  Sob-inspector  of  agricultural  schools— 5th  August, 
,t"T  -rn-  * d *je  feh°o1'  and  waB  much  Plea»Bd  With  the  appearance  and  arrangement 
tiioh  bnm  d,u  S’  * 10  neatnBBB  and  order  ',lsiWs  ahout  the  premises.  Tbo  local  situa- 
. otIler  circumstances  connected  with  it  point  it  out  as  admirably  suited  for 
sucWnfldnt»^’d“lito:‘ifi  sch°c‘  1 and  I need  scarcely  remark  that  its  establishment,  as 
such,  would  tend  materially  to  the  benefit  of  its  conductor,  and  to  its  being  a more  efficient 
agency  of  improvement  to  this  district.”  b e B 

aoev'  ™avB  J°U  ”0W  read  aI1  ‘llB  entries  as  to  the  boys?— Yes. 

1 seif  r 40  4Ae  girls’  register’  and  reed  ‘0  me  all  the  entries  in  it.— October  IT 
school  4 1 Jemes  Dunne,  c.c.; — “ It  is  very  desirable  that  tho  principles  on  which  the 
lj  d m.  ‘°  he  conducted  should  he  definitely  framed  and  precisely  understood  by  all 
tisfaoWnSS  “ the  T-el4ar°  lf  ‘lle  chhdnen-  At  present  the  school  is  in  a very  nnsa- 
i no  religious  instruction  is  given,  nor  is  any  hour  left  for  it  in  the 
aistnoution  of  time.  It  is  not  understood  that  there  is  any  manager ; a hone  however 
fnterestofrtCoVaih?u4lia4  B°ard  °{  Bdnca‘ion  will,  in  these  respects,  provide  for  the 
chai?eterfofhB  „ f drtn-  and  FT lCt  the  fe8ll”gs  of  ‘heir  parents.  It  is  this  hope,  and  the 
6 SC°”red  40  4he  Bcllot>1  41,0  encouragement  which  it 
alfimo?,.  tT“Ted'  2.2nd  January,  1852;-“  Visited,  found  thirty  five  girls  present— 
under  tl,°  superintendence  of  the  mistress,  who  seems 
by  narenls  »?rfail01  «er’  6xclte  considerable  industry  in  her  scholars.  It  is  expected 

he  cw  n ?,  “a  ethers  feeling  an  interest  m tho  children,  that  religious  instructiSn  will 

e carefully  attended  to  at  tho  proper  time.”  30th  January,  1852:—“  Visited  the  school 
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three  o'clock  which  I understood  to  be  tie  time  for  religious  instruction.  Found  the 
children  occupied  with  their  ordinary  business,  and  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  no  religions 
instruction  is  given.  I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  tms  tact 
instruction  is  0 e,  (Signed)  “ Jimes  Dunne,  c.c.,  Mountrath. 

4064.  27th  Februaiy,  1852 “ Visited  the  school,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  attendance  of 
gilds  considerably-increased,  all  engaged  and  attentive  : every  thing  appears  to  be  going  on 

most  satisfactorily.  (Signed)  “ R.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert.” 

28th  Ani-il  1852 : — “ I find  that  the  time-table  of  this  school  has  also  been  altered  ; 

I presume  in  conscience  of  instructions  of  the  local  inspector  as  stated  m the. report  book 
of  th(.  boys’  school*  I have,  however,  restored  the  time  table  to  wliat  it  oiigmally  was, 
inasmuch  as  I do  not  consider  that  the  local  inspector  has  any  authority  to  direct  altera- 
tions therein ; and  I will  not  consent  to  any  alterations  unless  made  by  competent  authority. 

8th  of  May?  1854,  from  E.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert I heard  the  second  class 
examined  in  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  tables,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
mistress’  method  of  examining,  as  well  as  with  the  answering  of  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren neat  and  clean,  and  the  school-room  in  the  nicest  order. 

4966.  Are  there  any  other  entries? — No  other. 

4967.  To  what  schools  have  the  pupils  been  transferred?— Mountrath  and  Tumera 

4968  If  a bov,  for  instance,  be  irregular  in  Ins  attendance,  what  notice  do , you  take  of 
it;  suppose  a boy  remains  away  from  your  school  for  a month,  do  you  punish  him  ? ho. 

4969  Suppose  he  remains  away  two  months  do  you  punish  him  r ho. 

4970  he  remain  away  three  months  what  do  you  do?-No  punishment  but  put  him 
back  from  the  class  he  held  before  he  went  away.  There  is  no  other : means  °f 

4971.  By  whom  are  you  visited ?— By  the  Very  ltev.  the -Dean  of  Uontert  and  the 

inspecto  inspector  have  you  been  visited? — Mr.  O’Callaghan  was  the  first  in- 

spector! then  Messrs.  J.  Molloy,  Wilson,  Sheehan,  and  Lalor. 

4Q73  Are  they  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  c — res. 

3974  Was  not  a complaint  made  by  the  inspector  in  April,  1852,  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  boys’  school  was  imperfect  ?— He  made  some  observation  to  that  effect  m his  own  book. 

4975.  Was  that  complaint  attended  to  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4976.  Did  he  give  you  any  direction  in  respect  of  the  better  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room ?— None. 

4977.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  remedy  it  r JNo.  . 

4978.  Is  not  the  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  very  defective  . —It  is.  _ 

4979.  Could  that  be  easily  remedied  ?— It  is  my  opinion  it  could,  if  the  windows  were 
let  fall  from  above ; I think  that  the  simplest  way  of  remedying  it. 

4980.  Do  the  pupils  pay  any  thing? — Nothing.  . . T 

4931  What  do  you  mean  by  stating  in  your  return  to  the  Commissioners—  I may  Scy 
they  pay  nothing  as  yet  ?”— I expected  to  make  them  pay  after  a tune,  but  I never  insisted 

Wpi^bTtfor  the  superior  advantages  that  the  pupils  receive  at  your  school,  that  you 
Ci4983tlT<s°ittnot  the  fact  that  yesterday  only  one  boy  could  write  down  tbe  numbers  107 
aI14984?  Is  Knot  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  boy  in  your  school  could  add  together  107, 
214985.dl8  'it  not  the  fact  that  two  of  your  hoys,  when  asked  to  name  the  principal  towns 
111  MSaMs  It™0? eab°!’the”fa0t  that  the  girls  in  geography,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
auswered^equ^y  badly  ?w  U ^ BCC0Mt  for  these  facts  ?— taegulm ‘5' f ?! 

ind  these  children  that  were  in  the  school  yesterday  were  children  m the  Second  Book  ot 
Lessons,  and  they  were  away  from  the  school  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  now,  when  they  come  in  again,  they  go  to  the  second  class.  It  is  very  hard  to  make 

t]l  4988°  M^Siephcns.— Is  it  not  the  fact  that  two  of  the  hoys  in  your  school  yesterday 
have  been  four  years  there  ?— It  is— on  and  off,  admitted  again,  and  then  crossed  off. 

4989.  Dr.  Andreivs— In  what  book  is  your  highest  class  ?— They  were  m the  fouith. 

4990.  When  ?— Previous  to  Mr.  Sheehan’s  visiting  last  June. 

4991.  Were  they  ever  properly  classed  in  the  fourth?  They  were.  - ., 

4992.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  possible  that  any  hoys  ever  propeny  classed  m the  Tourth 
Book  could  have  forgotten  so  much  as  to  be ^deficient  m their 

was  no  person  present  who  was  in  the  Fourth  Book ; there  were  none  higher  than  the 

SeT993-CWere  the  substance  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Molloy,  in  1854,  of  Mr.  Wilson,  m.  \855 
and  of  the  head  inspector,  communicated  to  you— those  portions  showing  how  badly  tne 
school  was  conducted? — No;  Mr.  Sheehan  made  no  remark  to  me. 

4994.  There  were  reports  made  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  Board  of  Education;  were 
copies  given  to  yon  on  the  subject  from  the  Board  ?— No. 
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from  the  TChoV'11  ^ SIleeha”  tel1  J'011  ™ tIle  snbject  He  told  me  be  expected  more  Mai 

¥ ”°‘  te?‘  y°n  «•  "tomt  of  Ms  report  ?— Tes,  Se  did ; ho  said  the  boys 
wore  advanced  too  quickly,  as  he  thought,  to  make  a show  off,  as  he  said.  He  said  he 
expected  more  from  the  school. 

4997.  Did  he  tell  you  the  answering  was  bad  ? — He  did  not. 

4998.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  ? — I was. 

r i999l  00‘  competent  to  tell  yourself  whether  the  answering  was  had  or  not  ?— 

i thought  it  deficient. 

5°00.  If  the  inspectors  gave  an  honest  report,  were  you  not  as  competent  yourself  to 
Lnow  the  deficiency  of  the  boys  as  they  were  ?- — I think  so.  J 

5001.  And  when  your  school  was  examined  yesterday  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Stephens, 
it  was  found,  ii  possible,  worse  ? — It  was.  1 ^ 

the*boys  ?— I do  J°U  *"¥  y°Ur  aTera*e  ; do  keeP  on  y°ur  roll  the  list  of  the  names  of 

5003.  If  you  were  asked  as  to  the  attendance  of  any  boy  from  day  to  day,  yon  can  tell 
by  your  roll  whether  he  was  present  or  absent  ? — I can. 

■5004.  How  do  you  take  your  average  ?— I add  the  number  actually  in  attendance  each 
week,  and  I divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  days  in  each  month ; I find  the  actual 
attendance  for  the  total  number  of  days  in  the  month. 

5005.  Is  it  a monthly  average  you  take  ? — Yes. 

5001).  You  add  the  number  attending  on  each  day  ?— Yes,  and  I divide  the  sum  bv 
the  number  of  school  days  in  the  month.  ^ 

SJJI'  2°  excIud8,or  include  Saturday?— I exclude  it;  there  is  no  school  on  Saturday. 

5008.  You  have  no  school  at  all  on  Saturday  ? — No,  they  do  not  attend.  J 

50909'iJherU  70U  do  *ot  take  Saturday  in  as  a day  in  the  month  at  all  in  that  calcula- 
1 do  not  add  the  attendance  of  any  boy  on  Saturday  in  the  total  number. 

, 5010.  What  was  your  average  for  . the  month  of  September,  1852  ?— The  inspector 
returned  thirty-three  as  the  average.  I cannot  say;  he  examines  the  books  himself,  and 
takes  the  average  from  the  books. 

5l11;?e/aJltwent7-three  was  tlie  actual  attendance  when  he  inspected  ?— He  visited 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  that  was  the  number  present. 

5012.  What  was  the  average  for  the  previous  six  months? — Thirty. 

5013.  Taking  July,  1853,  what  was  your  average? — Nineteen. 

5014.  How  many  were  present  that  day?— On  the  22nd  July,  1853,  the  date  of  the 
inspection,  seventeen. 

5015.  Was  any  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  of  1852,  sent  to  you  ? — I do  not 

know  any  thing  about  it.  J 

5016.  Have  you  ever  seen  a copy  of  the  other  inspector’s  report,  or  was  the  substance 

ol  that  communicated  to  you  ? No. 

SOU.  You  were  present  at  the  examination  described  in  that  report,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  yourself  ?— I was.  11 

5018.  Is  that  statement  correct  which  the  head  inspector  makes  ?— [Witness  peruses  the 
m^emleavour^  6 ’ 1 ^ ^ **  1S  entireIy  correct>  for  I told  -him  myself  I was  doing 

kU™  ™ t0  the  backwardness  of  the  boys,  is  it  correct  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

Chairman,  W hat  was  the  average  for  the  quarter  ending  March,  1852?— Fifty. 

Fifty  eight  ^te^iens' — ^bafc  was  the  average  attendance  of  boys  in  February,  1852  ? 

5022.  What  was  the  average  attendance  of  girls  in  February,  1852? — Forty. 

5023.  Who  is  the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school  ?— My  wife. 
b°24.  What  was  the  average  attendance  of  boys  in  February,  1855?— Twenty. 

5025.  What  was  the  average  attendance  of  girls  in  February,  1855  ?— Nineteen. 

Very  Rev.  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  and  Rector  of  Clonmeena,  sworn  and 
examined. 

5026.  Chairman.— -C&ri  you  stats  from  your  own  knowledge  tile  number  of  children 
attending  the  school  before  1852? — I believe  the  average  lias  been  correctly  stated.  I 
inspected  the  school  frequently  before  1852,  and  I always  found  a full  attendance.  The 
aTe'^.e  ®tated  by  the  master  from  the  books,  I think,  was  fifty-eight,  ending  March,  1852 

0027.  ban  you  state  about  what  it  has  been  since  ?— I think,  from  the  date  of  this  entry 
ol  mine  the  attendance  has  been  gradually  decreasing.  The  priest  of  the  parish  received 
instructions  from  the  district  inspector,  and  he  altered  the  time  tables,  and  insisted  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  should  be  taught  for  half  an  hour  each  day.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  district  inspector  of  the  National  Board  was  not  competent  to  give  those 
instructions,  and  I restored  the  time  table.  From  that  time  the  attendance  has  beefi 
i I decyea®mS  : a11  the  reason  I know  is,  that  the  priest  of  the  parish  has  discounte- 
nanced the  school.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  visited  the  school,  he  stated  publicly,  in  the 
r<  t?erlCe  °l  children,  the  people  had  no  confidence  in  the  school,  because  the  Roman 
-,,a  °.  . ca[echism  was  not  taught  there.  There  may  be  concurring  causes,  but  that  was 
tne  originating-  cause.  The  school  is  very  peculiarly  circumstanced;  it  is  under  the  control  of 
tne  blare-street  Board ; the  Primate  is  the  head  of  the  board,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
orners,  who  are  opposed  to-the  national  system,  are  members  of  it.  I always  thought  I gained 
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a rant  noint  by  gettto  the  board  to  consent  to  place  the  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Nrfonal  BoMd  I thought  that  would  have  satisfied  all  parties;  but  when  that  was  done 
' a" further  demand  was  made,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  should  be  taught,  though 
at  to  time  to  prSt  and  I became  joint  managers  of  the  school,  the  time  table  was  before 
us  and  wo  agreed  to  manage  the  school  according  to  that  tune  table.  It  was  going  on  very 

wcirwitii  considerable  numbers  in  attendance  ; the  master  appeared  very  proficient,  and 

other  persons  frequently  examined  the  children,  and  they  answered  yeiy  we  . 

5028.  You  consider  youw refusing  to  allow  the  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  time  table  to 
be  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  attendance  ?-l  do  ; I had  no  authority  to  alter  the 

tl,502SbMr.  Stephens.— On  what  ground  do  you  consider  the  district  inspector  of  to 
National  Board  had  not  a right  to  make  the  rule  in  question  ?-The  regula.fi ions i of  the  board 
gave  him  no  such  authority,  and  when  the  matter  was  represented  to  the  board,  the  board 
decided  he  had  no  such  authority;  and  I believe  he  was  ultimately  removed  from  the 
district  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  this  unauthorised 

the  alteration  of  the  time  table,  tore  was  no  complaint  on  to  part  of  eito pMSt. 
inspector  or  parent ; all  parties  were  satisfied  with  to  way  in  which  the  school  was  going 
ontot  from  that  period  to  the  present  the  attendance  has  declined,  and  objections  have 

be503™aDr.C  Andreses— Are  there  any  trustees  at  present  ?— No  trustees,  the  property  is 

^SOSl^They^are  the^i^tc^  ?— Th^are  to  trustees,  I presume,  and  the  priest  of  the 

oi “Hare  toy"i.?timated  any  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  wishes i of  to  Roman 
Catholic  cler"y  ?— No.  One  of  the  inspectors  stated  that  I communicated  to  him  that 
the  board  was  opposed  to  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism.  I .to*  that  was 
rather  his  inference  than  the  fact ; 1 did  not  state  that,  for  I am  not  aware  to  mattei  was 
over  brought  before  them  as  a board ; what  I wished  to  avoid  was  to  necessity  of  brm  m 
it  under  their  consideration  as  a board ; because,  from  the  constitution  of  the  board,  and  to 
known  opinions  of  some  of  its  members,  I thonght  it  exceedingly  unltoly  toy  would 
acquiesce  m an  arrangement  of  the  kind.  The  district  is  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  to 
children  in  attendance  are  Roman  Catholic,  to  master  and  mistress  of  the  school  are 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  priest  is  a manager;  and  T wished  to  have  an 
system  of  education.  I interfered  as  little  as  possible,  and  I 

could  be  no  objection ; but  I feared  the  result  would  be,  if  we  applied  for  hbeitj  tontioduen 
the  Roman  Catholic  catechism,  they  would  withdraw  the  school  from  to  National  -Board,  and 
place  it  more  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  I put  that 
view  before  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  day  after  I made  that  note  I called  upon  him , I wished 
him  to  understand  I was  not  putting  myself  in  opposition  to  lnm ; that  my  objection  was 
to  the  unauthorized  interference  of  the  National  Board.  He  told  me  he  could  give  no 
answer  till  he  consulted  his  bishop,  and  ho  told  me  what  to  bishop  said  was  to  let  the  dean 
have  his  own  way  ; we  have  every  confidence  in  him.”  But  notwithstanding  that,  I have 
no  doubt  the  school  has  been  discountenanced;  and  though,  perhaps,  not  exactly  denounced, 
yet  it  has  been  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  to  parish  ; and  that  I believe  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  attendance.  I do  not  say  to  master  was i not  toeou^ed, 
and  I do  not  say  ho  continued  to  be  as  attentive  as  he  originally  was  ; but  I believe  that  to 
have  been  the  originating  cause.  „ , , . ,i • . 

5033.  Dr.  Andrews.— According  to  the  constitution  of  the  trust,  there  “ no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  the  pupils  ?—I  am  quite  s™e  of 

I conceive  that  it  is  not  distinctly  and  exactly  teaching  the  peculiar  doctrines  ot  any  Church, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  their  religious  opinions ; I have  never  done  so,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  place  with  which  I was  ever  connected. 

5034.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  observations  or  suggestions  to  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  generally  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  hopeless ; foi  m a coniemtion 
I had  lately  with  the  priest,  he  stated  to  me  that  whatever  tomharacto  or  eompeto^ 
of  the  master,  thev  could  not  countenance  to  school  unless  to  Roman  Catholic  catechism 
was  taught ; that  he  distinctly  stated  to  me.  It  is  only  lately  I heard  these  objections 
against  the  master,  and  I think  it  but  right,  in  justice  to  to  master,  to  say  that  these 
complaints  were  addressed,  in  the  form  of  a memorial,  to  the  Glare-street  Board,  and  they 
sent  down  a person  authorized  to  investigate  into  these  various  complaints.  I happened 
to  be  present ; the  most  respectable  tenantry  of  the  estate  appeared,  and  with  thiee  excep- 
tionsAone  the  getter-up  of  the  memorial,  and  two  others  he  induced  to  sign  it  without 
reading  it — with,  these  exceptions  they  all  bore  testimony  to  the  respectability  of  t 
master?  and  his  competency,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  judging,  and  to  the  improvement 

of  the  children.  , , — , t>  a 9 

5035.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  were  the  complaints  made  to  the  Clare-stroet  .board 

Different  complaints,  affecting  his  moral  character,  his  competency  as  a teacher,  and  tne 
proficiency  of  the  children.  There  was  a very  lengthened  inquiry  by  a very  competent 
person,  and  the  evidence  taken  down  exactly  as  it  was  given,  and  all  forwarded  to  tne 
Clare-street  Board,  and  their  decision  on  it  was  reported.  ...  , , • 

5036.  The  classification  of  the  teacher  seems  to  be  high,  and  the  inspector  seems  to  say 
he  has  good  powers  if  he  exercised  them  ? — I do  not  say  he  does  exercise  them.  ro 
the  facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence  to-day,  I say,  with  great  respect,  the  inference  may 
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be  drawn  that  he  does  not  exercise  those  powers.  Dr.. Graves  and  some  other  gentlemen 
examined  the  boys  yesterday,  and  found  their  education  very  bad ; and  then  you  compare 
tnat  with  the  former  examination.  Now,  the  question  arises;  were  the  same  children  under 
examination. 

5037.  If  there  be  a series  of  examinations,  and  at  every  examination  the  boys  are  found 

to  answer  miserably,  would  that  not  show  continued  ignorance  ?— Some  of  the  children 
in  attendance  yesterday  were  of  a very  low  form,  and  had  not  been  in  attendance  for  six 
months  previous,  and  only  nine  of  an  attendance  of  fifty-eight  in  the  correspondin'-:  period 
Of  every  former  year.  1 

5038.  What  time  was  that  inquiry  held  before  the  Clare-street  Board  ?— About  three 
months  ago. 

5039.  Who  was  the  person  sent  down  ?— The  agent  to  the  estate  in  this  country,  Mr 
Uwen.  He  took  the  evidence  down  verbatim  as  it  was  given,  and  all  the  respectable 
tenantry  were  m attendance.  1 he  master  only  read  those  notes  from  the  visiting-book 
which  I or  the  parish  priest  made  ; but  there  are  several  independent  statements,  which 
in  justice  to  himself  ought  to  be  read. 

5040.  If  these  are  made  by  unauthorized  persons,  they  ought  to  come  and  prove  them. 

5041.  Mr.  Stephens.— I directed  every  entry  to  be  read?— That  is  the  reason  I now 
allude  to  them ; it  struck  me  at  the  time  he  did  not  do  exactly  as  you  required,  and  that 
he  omitted  what  he  might  have  read. 

5042.  Yesterday  there  were  two  boys  who  had  been  four  years  in  the  school,  and  only 
one  boy  in  the  school  could  write  down  the  numbers  107  and  211  ; how  do  you  account 
for  it  ?— Before  you  draw  any  conclusion  from  that  fact,  you  should  know  what  was  their 
attendance.  They  might  be  nominally  four  years  in  the  school,  and  have  only  attended  four 
tlXa^nIo  ^ tv1-  ’ 3*  are  *n  attcndance  once  every  quarter,  they  are  noted  down  as  attending. 

5043.  Dr.  Andrews. — Let  the  teacher  trace  the  attendance  of  those  boys. 

Stephens  — We  only  want  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to 
you,  Mr.  Dean,  for  your  suggestion. 

5045.  Dr.  Andrews.— What  were  the  names  of  those  two  boys  ? 

5046.  [Mr.  William,  Mooney,  the  master. — James  Cullen  was  one  ; I have  not  a list  of 
the  names  of  the  boys  there  yesterday. 

5047.  Mr.  Stephens — I told  you,  three  times,  to  bring  with  you  even' book,  paper, 
record,  and  document  connected  with  the  school. 

5048.  Mr.  William  Mooney. — Here  is  the  book  containing  the  name  of  every  boy  from 
the  time  he  first  came. 

5049.  Can  you  not  tell  the  names  of  the  boys  in  your  school  yesterday. 

5050.  Mr.  William  Mooney. — I cannot. 

5051.  How  many  were  there  ? — Eight. 

5052.  Dr.  Andrews.— Can  you  tell  the  names  of  the  eight  ?— James  Cullen  was  one,  and 
Andrew  Moffat ; he  was  admitted  the  24th  of  January,  1852.] 

5053.  State  the  name  of  each  boy  there  yesterday,  the  date  of  his  coming,  and  the 
period  during  which  he  was  absent. 

5054.  Mr.  Stephens. — I am  anxious  to  have  this  cleared  up.  If  the  master  can  prove 
that  these  two  boys  were  in  attendance  at  the  school  only  four  months,  though  nominally 
four  years  pupils  of  the  school,  it  will  take  away  a great  deal  of  blame  from  him;  but  if 
it  be  established  that  they  were  there  regularly,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  four  years,  you 
will  fix  the  master  with  a degree  of  culpability  that  cannot  be  got  over? — Precisely  so. 

£W1^i^Ve  an  *ns^anc®  was  brought  forward  at  the  investigation  I alluded  to,  the  case 
of  a boy  four  years  in  attendance,  and  who  could  not  read.  I traced  it,  and  found  the 
boy  was  but  a degree  removed  from  idiotcy,  and  that  out  of  four  years  his  attendance 
was  only  about  three  months,  and  that  you  could  scarcely  teach  him  any  thing. 

5055.  Chairman — Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  can  give  any  further  information 
as  to  this  Kilbricken  Tenantry  School  ? 
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Mr.  William  Mooney  further  examined.  Mr.WilliamMooney. 

5056.  I can  recollect  the  names  of  six  of  the  eight  boys. 

5057.  Of  the  eight  boys  who  attended  yesterday,  did  more  than  two  attend  during 
four  years? — I do  not  think  there  did. 

5058.  Dr.  Andrews — What  are  the  names  of  the  boys  who  attended  four  years? — James 
Cleary  and  James  Cullen. 

5059-  Mr.  Stephens — Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  boys  who  stated  that  England 
and  America  were  two  towns  in  Ireland  ? — Andrew  Moffat  and  James  Cullen. 

5060.  [Secretary. — I refer  to  the  register  of  the  school,  and  find  that  a boy  named  F. 

Moore  in  it  was  entered  as  having  attended  in  1853.] 

. 506 1.  Dr.  Andrews. — I find  your  return  as  to  James  Cleary  is,  that  he  came  to  you  at 
six  years  of  age  ; that  he  is  in  Fourth  Book  five  months  of  1855  ; that  he  read  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  in  1853,  and  the  compound  rules  and  reduction  in  1855 ; and 
there  is  not  a word  of  absence.  As  to  Cullen,  you  have  it  here  that  he  came  at  six  years 
of  age  ; was  in  First  Book  seven  months  of  1851 ; was  put  into  Third  Book  in  1855  ; and 
there  is  not  a word  of  absence. 

5062.  Mr.  Stephens .. — -The  issue  now  raised  is  as  to  attendance  or  absence.  If  I under- 
stand aright,  the  case  is  indefensible  if  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the  school  have  been 
nearly  regular  during  the  last  four  years. 

5063.  [ Secretary . — I find  by  the  register  that,  for  the  quarter  ending  June,  1855,  Cullen 

21 
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attended  forty  days,  and  was  absent  twenty-fire ; in  the-  quarter  ending  March,  1855,  ho 
attended  fifty-three  days,  and  was  absent  only  twelve;  in  the- quarter  ending  the  doth 
December,  1854,  be  attended  fifty-three  days,  and  was  absent  only -twelve ; for  the  quarter 
ending  September,  1854,  he  attended  only  nineteen  days,  and  was  absent  forty-six ; for  the 
quarter  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  he  was  present  only  four  days,  and  absent  sixty-one. 

5064.  The  Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert.— It.  appears  that  m 1854  he 
gave  scarcely  any  attendance.  His  attendance  in  1855  was  not  very  irregular. 

5065-  Secretary. — For  the  quarter  ending  April,  1854,  he  attended  fifty-one  days,  and  was 
absent  fourteen ; for  the  quarter  ending  January,  1854,  he  attended  iorty.-nine  days,  and  was 
absent  sixteen;  for  the  quarter  ending  October,  1853,  he  attended  fifty  days,  and  was  absent 
fifteen;  for  the  quarter  ending  July,  1853,  he  attended  fifty-eight  days,  and  was  absent  seven; 
for  the  quarter  ending  April,  1853,  he  attended  thirty-eight  days,  and  was  absent  twenty- 
seven  ; for  the  quarter  ending  January,  1 853,  he  attended  forty-two,  and  was  absent  twenty- 
three;  for  the  quarter  ending  October,  1852,  he  attended  twenty-nine  days,  and  was 
absent  thirty-six.] 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  further  examined. 

5066.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish,  Mr.  Dean,  this  examination  to  be  continued  ?— No. 

5067.  Dr.  Andrews.— It  has  raised  a most  important  view  of  this  case,  and  we  desire  all 
the  information  you  can  give  us,  as  it  tends  either  to  the  justification  of  the  master  or  the 
contrary.  If  you  have  materials  to  show  that  the  deficiency  of  the  children  is  not  attribut- 
able to  the  master,  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  evidence  you  have  to  give  on  the  subject. 
— -At  present  I have  not  any  evidence  to  give.  I was  not  aware  till  to-day , although  lam 
manager  since  the  commencement,  of  the  series  of  reports  that  have  been  sent  in.  ’Till 
this  morning  no  communication  was  ever  addressed  to  me  by  the  Board  in  Dublin.  This 
Report  which  I hold  in  my  hand  is  the  only  one  I ever  received  from  the  Rational  Board, 
and  that  I received  this  morning. 

5068.  What  does  that  refer  to?— It  is  dated  the  6th  of  September  “ As  it  appears 

from  the  Inspector’s  Report  of  the  22nd  ult.,  that  the  attendance  of  pupils  m the  male 
National  School  has  fallen  muchbelow  the  daily  average  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
you  are  requested  to  admonish  the  teacher,  William  Mooney,  on  the  pupils’  low  proficiency, 
and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  generally,  and  to  inform  him,  that  if  again  unfavourably- 
reported,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  retain  his  present  high  classification.”  I confess  I received 
that  with  much  surprise,  particularly  when  I heard  the  reports  read  to-day.  Although 
manager  since  1841,  and  though  it  appears  a series  of  reports  has  been  sent  in,  year  after 
year,  I never  received  a communication  on  the  subject  from  the  National  Board  m Dublin 
till  this  morning.  . , ,, 

5069.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  I stated  was,  and  I now  reiterate  it,  that  yesterday  there 
was  only  one  boy  who  could  write  down  the  numbers  107  and  211,  and  only  one  who 
.could  add  together  107,  211,  and  71.  Now,  I am  perfectly  ready  and  willing,  the 
moment  the  Court  adjourns,  to  sit  here  and  go  over  the  register,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  boys,  who  were  examined  yesterday  have  attended  school  with  regularity 
since  they  became  pupils.  You  explain  the  matter  in  this  way : you  say  the  pupils  were 
absent  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Now,  I am  ready  to  go  over  the  documentary 
evidence,  to  enable  the  master  either  to  explain  away  this  charge,  or  to  have  it  fixed  on 
him  to  a greater  extent  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  I shall  be  most  happy  if  a satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given  as  to  tbe  state  of  this  school  ? — I said  they  might  have 
been  absent.  Another  question  I would  ask  is,  did  you  discover  the  same  amount  of 
ignorance  in  the  other  branches  of  education?  Even  if  that  was  the  fact,  that  mere  fact 
would  not  lead  to  the  inference  of  general  ignorance  on  the  part  of /the  boys. 

5070.  They  could  not  write  down  the  numbers,  nor  add  together  the  figures  which  I have 
stated. — Then  there  is  no  question  but  they  are  greatly  deficient  in  that  particular  branch. 


The  Preston  Endowment — Ballyroan  School — ( continued ), 

Loftus  H.  Bland,  Esq.,  m.p.,  further  examined. 

5071.  Will  you  allow  me,  before  you  go  into  any  other  case,  to  make  a statement  touching 
the  Ballyroan  endowment,  and  in  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  school;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  it  in  Maryborough  or  Abbey leix.  I 
think  it  very  pertinent  to  that  question  to  inform  you  that  there  is  an  estate  now,  and 
was,  in  the  Preston  family,  close  to  Ballyroan ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  endowment  had 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  tenants;  and  there  are  on  that  estate  four  strong 
farmers,  holding  something  over  100  acres.  One  or  two  have  families ; one  a large  family; 
one  has  been  lately  married.  I would  submit  this  to  you,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
retain  the  endowment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  donor. 

5072.  Dr.  Andrews. — There  are  two  different  questions;  first,  the  nature  of  the  trust; 
the  next  question  is  as  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  district. — Of  course  your  statement 
•will  have  a great  effect  on  both  questions.  As  I understand,  the  object  of  this  endowment 
was  to  provide  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  estates.  One  of 
the  farmers  educated  a nephew  who  is  a learned  doctor  now — I mean  one  of  the  tenants  on 
the  Preston  estate. 
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5073.  Secretary.  The  next  case  is  with  regard  to  the  endowment  for  a school  at  Ballv- 
the30th  May1 TsoT  received  fromthe  Rev-  Charles  Elliott.  who  is  in  attendance,  dated 
• ■ ' “ Ballintubber,  Athy,  30th  May,  1855. 

“ S“nIn  rep,1-r  4°  y»”rqi«tious  received,  I beg  to  send  von  a copy  of  a will  which 
was  sdnt  to  me  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  some  time  ago.  I applied  to  the  landlord 
respecting  it,  and  he  refused  to  give  me  any  satisfaction  or  information. 

si'  j Pr2?n,‘  lni?ntor  “f the  estate  is  Mn>-  Boothe,  of  Fitz  william-square ; and  her  agent 
Alexander  M'Clintock,  1,  Fitzgibbon-street.  ° 

“ I am  not  aware  of  any  other  endowment  in  the  parish  of  Ballyadams. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

l(W  vr  n , „ „ . (Signed)  “ Charles  Elliott. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.  ’ 

.,  507i4-  ^ following  is  a copy  of  the  will  referred  to  “ Bridget  Carr,  deceased,  late  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  widow.  'Will  dated  19th,  proved  26th  October,  1749,  by  Elizabeth  South- 
Twu  tiie  rTe , uaiT  legatee — John  Lyon,  the  executor,  having  renounced.  Extract — 
Vhereas  I have  erected  a sehoolhouse,  and  have  laid  out  a plot  of  ground  as  a garden 
lor  the  use  and  convenience  thereof,  now  it  is  my  will,  and  I do  hereby  desire  the  same  house 
and  garden,  rent  free,  without  any  consideration  for  the  same  for  ever,  to  be  for  the  use  of 
the  rector  of  said  parish  for  the  time  being,  and  my  nephew,  Bowen  Southwell,  or  such 
°™  Person  or  persons  as  for  the  time  being  shall  be  in  possession  of  my  estate,  by  virtue 
ot  j™’  sl)all  Juc*ge  fit  to  educate  the  poor  children  in  the  Protestant  religion.” 

5U75.  On  this  a letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  M‘Clintock,  referring  to  this'communication, 
and  asking  whether  the  endowment  is  now  in  force,  or  at  what  time  its  operation  ceased,  and 
whether  any  income  or  benefit  was  derived  from  it,  and  if  so,  by  whom.  No  communication 
has  been  received  m answer  from  Mr.  M'Clintock.  The  rector  of  the  parish  has  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  owner  of  the  estate ; and  she  says  she  has  called  on  Mr.  M‘Clintock, 
the  agent,  to  consider  the  matter,  and  talk  it  over,  and  that  when  she  hears  from  him  she 
will  write  again  ; but  nothing  has  been  yet  done. 

Kev.  Charles  Elliott,  of  Ballintubber,  sworn  and  examined. 

„ W7 6\^airman;—11^  long  have  you  resided  in  the  parish  of  Ballintubber  ?— I think 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  ’ 

5077.  Are  you  rector? — I am. 

nr Se^aSlgT'  °f endowment  of  Ballyadams?-!  did-!  think  about  ten 

in?W  ™ 41,6  subject  ?-The  landlord  was  then  alive,  to  whom  I 
/osTwhat  w»«th-ref'ISed  t0®?6  m8  ai>y  about  it,  and  said  he  would  contest  it. 

A™  w«s  to  name  ?-Pratt ; and  he  refused  to  give  me  any  information  unless  I 
would  go  to  law  with  him,  and  bring  it  into  Chancery.  That  I refused  to  do  and  the 
matter  rested  there  till  this  Commission  was  opened.  ’ 

7 a!®  “7  further  3teps  !n  the  matter  ?-J  did  “Ot.  When  I saw  the  land- 
5082  Dr  I*™,0  ST  r 0pp0Sltl?n  1 CtmId  ;,ot  e,lterint0  a Chancery  suit  against  him. 

f”  “ 7°U  lm°W-  04  J“7C  heard,  ™ 4he  “d»™t  ever  in 

5083.  About  what  time  ? — A great  many  years  ago. 

5084.  Was  there  a school  in  existence  ? — There  was. 

the  house^  haB  be°°me  of  44  ra4her  4Wnk  i4  was  levelled  ; the  landlord  threw  down 

5086.  Was  the  sehoolhouse  there  during  your  incumbency  ?— So.  There  is  a school- 
house  occupied  by  the  police  as  a barrack,  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  sehoolhouse  of  the 
not^for  thp7ow^er  ,4.was  4k.e  on?  mentioned  here,  Icannotsay;  I rather  think  it  was 
4he ?e™land  is  mentioned  where  the  sehoolhouse  was  built,  and  it  is  a different 

the  esto  kin?  P°JICe  • “ n?W'  1 4M”k  Mrs'  Boo4k-  tko  presont  inheritor  of 

the  estate,  is  not  averse  to  giving  the  endowment. 

lishedis  ZlscreevVm"6  °f  ^ ^ “ eXi8*ed  1 ™h  4°  ka™  i4  estab- 

yefrs8?— Yef6  W“  a b'lildi”g  4h<sr0  4kat  had  been  a sehoolhouse,  and  it  is  levelled  many 

Chairman z— The  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  act  in  this  case  : but  they  will 
aS  enabled  ?o  n 0omm,3sloners,  f Charitable  Bequests,  and  any  further  information  you 
would til  3 Pr°eure  we  would  be  obliged  to  yon  to  forward  to  the  Secretary.-It 
Te  t * * ' andr 3 what  ‘he  landlady  will  do.  She  says,  in  her  letter, 

Sfi^Lrepl7  T as  IT.  aS  T 18  f formed  as  40  »hat  is  best  to  be  done,  and  f 
moot,®  4 favourable  to  making  the  grant  to  the  school. 

malion  von  0,1’ “ TVf  a the  mea“  4im?  “ can  do  no  harm  for  you  to  get  all  the  infor- 
I( ‘he  lady  recognizes  the  endowment,  it  will  bo  more  satisfactory  to  her 
ve™  dfflP  w a*™.  bar  Bhe  Sb0“ld  he  0bliged  40  do  i4— 14  is  80  ve'T  loug  since  that  it  is 
that  reToScts  it  ® mforma41014  °u  the  subject.  There  is  not  a man  alive  in  the  parish 
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Lady  Lancsboro’igh'i 
Endowment  for  a 
School  at  Abbeyleix. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Castlemarket  School,  Endowed  by  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq. 

5091.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  one  that  Mr.  Bland  requests  me  to  mention ; it  is  the 
case  of  a school  at  Castlemarket,  in  the  Queen’s  County.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the 
principal  master,  hut  it  was  returned  marked  “ not  known.”  A letter  was  then  adressed.by 
the  Commissioners  to  the  clergy  of  Portarlington  for  information,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
COpy  : — “ I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  to  state,  that  a circular  addressed  to  the  ‘Principal  Master  of  the 
school  endowed  by  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq.,  Castlemarket,  Portarlington,  Queen’s  County,’  has 
been  returned  through  the  Post  Office,  endorsed  with  the  observation,  ‘not  known.’  It 
appears  from  the  tabular  digest  of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland, 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Eoundation  Schools  in  1835,  page  551,  that  Patrick  Dillon  Esq.,  left  by  will,  in 
the  year  1831,  the  “annual  income  of  £100;  and  that  testator  charged  the  annuity 
on  the  lands  of  Castlemarket,  in  the  Queens  County.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  favour  them  with  such  information 
as  in  your  power  as  to  the  time  the  bequest  in  question  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  and 
whether  any  income  or  benefit  is  now  derived  from  the  endowment,  and  if  so,  by  whom.” 

5092.  I also  read  the  following  answer  from  the  Rev.  John  Wolseley,  in  reply  : — 

“Portarlington,  7th  July,  1855. 

“ Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  last  June,  I made  every  inquiry ; it  appears 
there  is  no  such  place  as  Castlemarket,  Portarlington,  Queen's  County ; nor  is  it  known 
that  any  man  of  the  name  of  Dillon  left  any  money  to  any  place  or  object  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ I am,  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  “ J ohn  W olseley. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.” 

Loftus  H.  Bland,  Esq.,  m.p.,  further  examined. 

5093.  There  is  a place  called  Castlemarket,  in  this  county,  in  which  there  was  a large 
school,  near  Ballinakill ; the  schoolhouse  is  there,  but  it  is  in  a ruined  state  ; there  was  a 
very  large  and  successful  school  there  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

John  Hely  Oiven,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

5094.  I live  at  Belmont,  about  a mile  from  Castlemarket ; Ballinakill  is  the  post  town.  I 
heard  there  was  an  endowment  for  this  school  by  a person  named  Dillon ; and  I was  aware, 
when  a very  small  boy,  of  a school  being  in  it. 

5095.  Chairman. — How  many  years  ago  ? — About  thirty-five  years  ago. 

5096.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  remember  the  school  being  there? — Yes;  and  I heard  of 
people  that  went  to  the  school. 

5097.  Do  you  know  in  whose  possession  it  is? — I do  not. 

5098.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  land  connected  with  it? — I do  not ; if  I was  aware  I 
was  to  be  examined  I could  have  found  out  every  thing  about  it. 


Lady  Lanesborough’s  Endowment  for  a School  at  Abbeyleix. 

5099.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  one  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wingfield  wishes  to 
have  mentioned.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal  master  of  the  school  at  Abbey- 
leix, endowed  by  Lady  Lanesborough  ; it  was  returned  as  a dead  letter.  Circulars  were 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wingfield,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Nolan,  p.p.,  stating  that 
fact.  I read  a copy  of  the  letter  to  the  clergymen,  as  follows : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  Dublin  Castle, 
21st  June,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  to  state,  that  a circular  addressed  by  them  to  the  ‘ Principal  Master 
of  the  school  endowed  by  Lady  Lanesborough,  Abbeyleix,’  has  been  returned  through 
the  Post  Office,  endorsed  with  the  observation,  ‘not  known.’  It  appears  from  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  made  in  the  year  1835,  (Parliamentary  paper,  630)  page  551,  that  there 
were  some  revenues  then  unascertained,  but  attaching  to  Lady  Lanesborough’s  charity 
school  at  Abbeyleix ; under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request 
that  you  will  favour  them  with  such  information  as  in  your  power  as  to  the  time  when  the 
charity  school  in  question  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  and  whether  any  income  or  benefit  is 
now  derived  from  the  endowment ; and  if  so,  by  whom.” 

5100.  I also  read  the  following  reply  from  the  Rev.  T.  Nolan,  p.p. : — 

“ Abbeyleix,  23rd  June,  1855: 

“ Sir — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  21st  instant,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  made  every  inquiry  respecting  the  endowed  school  you  mentioned  as  being  supported 
by  Lady  Lanesborough’s  charity,  at  Abbeyleix,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  make  out  any 
trace  of  it.  If  such  had  been  established  here,  it  must  be  now  under  Lord  De  Yesci’s 
control,  and  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

“ There  is,  I am  informed,  an  endowed  school  at  Ballyroan,  in  this  parish  ; the  principal 
teacher,  Rev.  John  Lyons ; the  assistant,  William  Stoker ; post  town,  Ballyroan.  I under- 
stand it  is  endowed  by  the  Preston  family.  The  funds  derived  from  Clonard.  near  Mount- 
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Hon.  and  Rev.  Win. 
Wingfield. 


s. 

' " To  r X Hancock,  Esq1”13'™  tte  yom  oba?“;nt  sei"'”‘- 

’ 1 (signed)  “ Thomas  Nolan,  p.p. 

, T , ™ Hon-  “d  »"•  Wingfield  sworn  and  examined. 

to  me  that  t,,eremisht  bea 

a»5^=cs.^?^a»agg 

js33=*===55s=^.;Bg* 

_ . _ . T Th°  Rcv-  Edluard  Bailey  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Edward  Bailey. 

51 04. 1 am  curate  at  Killermogh. 

5105.  Chairman. — In  wbat  state  of  repair  is  the  school  ?_t+ 
repair.  The  schoolroom  is  not  fit  to  be  used  and  there  ;«  ' i V • °^c’  aiu  out  °f 

that  would  avail  themselves  of  it  1C  are  a n,iIi:  jer  °f  children  about  the  school 

fm  '3*  KSS1* W-  ~ 

*«»**« 

teonLf  children  ?— Most  of  them  young-from  four. 

school  if  it  was  repaired.  There  are  three  or  four  oLilVl  ™ost  anxious  *0  go  to  this 

but  it  is  very  uncomfortable  and  very  unfit  fo/them  s imes  COme  to  tho  school> 

5112.  Chairman. — A number  of  children  did,  in  fact  attend  in  lft*A9  v 
there  were  seventy  female  children  and  iu  ' 1S54  ?— Yes : at  one  time 

removed.  All  thoi  persons  aS  rolved  S Mr  lit SS  “““4  ”g’  bf  tbeJ  ^ “U 
and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Scotchmen,  and  in  his  ownhLds  ?h“ndif  iht  J“F’ 

which  the  school  is  held.  nancis.  i Hand  in  the  lease  under 

Endowed  Schools  no  longer  in  operation 

Sdo^sri  “™b“  rf  daad  to-  lave  been 

BT ■*"*"  “ “»  ”en!=  SSdfe” 

folfows4]:-“""“'~I,ead  tte  Mmes  °f  th<i  cclools.  [Secretary  reads  out  the  list  as 
Clonaslee,  KflmllLS^ClSS'PMS^to  Mom‘rath ; Coolbanagher,  Woodbrook; 

Lieutenant’s  Fund  ; Maryborough  under  T La  t £ NT®*1;  , Knaptown,  under  Lord 

Lieutenant’s  Fund;  ; cT^’  “?«  Lorf 

Lieutenant's  Lund;  Offer-lane  (of  which  Jf,dh  ¥ Fnnd ; CoIerame,  under  Lord 
Offerlane.  (of  which  Thom“& “BV  M<"toath  i 
John  Sydes  was  master  in  1835).  Mountrath.  ’ Moantratb  ’ Offerlane,  (of  winch 

Knaptown  School-Endowed  under  the  Loud  Lieutenant’s  (Fund. 

. Tic  Hon.  mid  Kev.  William  Wingfield  further  examined. 

SS5SSS£S=Spf^=fea“" 

and  possibly  those  endowments  might  come  under  that  ch£  ' S“ggest’  bearB  that  out’ 


Endowed  Schools  no 
longer  in  operation. 


Knaptown  School— 
Endowed  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund. 
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General  State  of  Education. 

Matthew  IS.  Cassan,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

5118.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  holdf-I  » a magistrate  of  the  county,  and 

"*•  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners.  _ . » ,,.  , 9 

5119.  You  are  aware,  from  your  position,  of  the  educational  wants  of  this  locality  . 

5L20.  Can  you  make  any  observations  on  that  subject?— At  first. t di<L 
interfere,  lest  I might  appear  to  be  instituting  a comparison  between  BaUyroan,  Abbyle^, 
and  Maryborough,  in  order  to  have  the  school  changed  to  this  place  ; but  in  this  townthe 
better  and  mercantile  classes  are  lamentably  in  want  of  a school  to  educate  their  children. 

In  this  town  there  is  no  national  school ; the  national  school  has  bem  suppressed  for  this 
reason,  that  the  late  Homan  Catholic  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connor,  endowed  a 
school  out  of  his  own  means,  and  it  is  kept  by  three  monks,  I think,  who  manage  the 

80  5°21h  Du  Andrews. — Are  they  Christian  Brothers  ’-They  are.  There  is  another  school' 
—the  parish  school-kept  under  the  Church  Education  Society ; and  then  there j is  another 
I beliere,  for  mercantile  purposes ; but  there  is  no  classical  school  kept  m this  town,  nor  is 
there  any  school  where  the  higher  branches  of  education  necessary  for  commercial  pmposes 
are  taught.  This  is  a county  town,  and  yet  nothing  of  he  kind  is  kept  here  The 
nearest  locality  where  there  is  a school  is  Portarlington-that  is  ten  miles  off  There  is mo 
classical  boarding  school  kept  here ; and  latterly  there  is  no  school  kept  here  for  classical 
education,  or  for  the  higher  branches  of  mercantile  education.  , 

5 1 22.  If  there  was  such  a school,  would  it  be  supported ?— One  that  was  here  had  very 
large  support,  and  for  several  years  the  master  of  the  school  did  receive  good  support,  till 

h^fyo’fsa“is“  IKS  means  of  obtaining  a good  English  education 

fOT5mhAnrthiKheL  is°a«M7want  of  classical  education  ?— Yes.  It  is  ^ 

me  that  there  is  a school  which  I really  did  not  know  of,  though  I am  living  here,  and  am 
a magistrate  for  twenty  years— it  is  suggested  that  there  is  a school  kept  by  a peison 
of  which  I did  not  know!  For  the  country  gentlemen  there  is  no  school  to  •''bmh  they  can 
send  their  children,  nor  for  any  of  the  respectable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

t0 Sias'wKKo'Sryou'consider  constituted  a sound  English  education— would mathe- 

"S8^:  good  English  education  ; there  is  nothing 

"'MirisftereaSy  requirement  here  for  instruction  in  drawing  ?-It  would  be  very 
necessary,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  here  ; and  I know  of  some  of  the  better  class  of 
shopkeepers  in  this  town  who  are  obliged,  for  want  of  such  a school,  to  send  their  children 
to  themonks’  school,  which  is  a very  gSod  school  for  what  is  taught  there ; but  every  person 
who  has  a child  to  be  educated  sends  it  there.  They  may  not  wish  to  have  it  mix  with 
those  of  the  lower  order  in  those  schools;  but  if  they  do  not  wish  to  send  them  to  such  a 
a school,  thev  must  do  without  education.  - , . n 

5128.  The  monks  established  this  school  for  the  really  destitute,  who  had  no  means  of 
providing  education  ?— Yes ; and  it  is  a very  good  school : but  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  good  education  for  their  children,  have  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  them 

m*29.Ts“  there  any  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  music  drawing  or  modern 
languages  ?— Nothing,  whatever,  of  the  sort ; there  are  several  schools  m Portarlington 
S fs  an  opposite  there  in  schools;  I believe  there  are  three  or  four  therm  The 
rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Harpur,  states  he  is  willing  to  corroborate  my  statement  m any 
way. 

Rev.  Thos.  Harpur.  Rev.  Thomas  Harpur  sworn  and  examined. 

5130.  I have  been  rector  of  this  parish  for  thirty-two  years.  , 

5131.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion ? — I entirely  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Cassan,  that  in  this  town  there  is  a,  peculiar 
want  of  a respectable  school.  For  many  years  there  was  a respectable  school  ^eid  here, 
and  several  persons  were  distinguished  in  college  who  were  educated  here,  but  at  present 
the  respectable  classes  of  society  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education.  There 
is  the  parish  school,  in  which  the  humbler  classes  are  taught  free  of  expense , they  are 
taught  geography,  and  the  usual  branches  in  a parochial  school.  It  is  tolerably  wed 
attended-some  fifty  or  sixty  children— but  it  is  not  a school  calculated  for  the  better 

5132.  Dr.  Andrews. — Then  you  concur  with  Mr.  Cassan,  in  stating  that  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  English  education  is  not  afforded  here?— Yes;  and  it  is  very  requisite. 

5133.  Can  you  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  modern  languages . x es. 

5134.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  a classical  school  would  be  advantageous i to  this 
locality?— Yes,  very  much  so;  and  with  the  railroad,  if  there  were  a weH-estabMied 
school  of  the  kind,  it  being  so  central,  there  could  he  no  place,  m point  of  locality,  better 
circumstanced  for  a school.  When  there  was  one  here  it  was  very  fairly  attended. 
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The  Hon.  James  Butler  sworn  and  examined. 

5135.  Chairman. — You  are  son  of  Lord  Dunboyne  ? — Yes. 

5136.  You  are  a magistrate  of  this  county? — Yes. 

5137.  You  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ?— Yes ; within  three  miles  of  it. 

5138.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  this  town  ? — I can 

only  confirm  what  the  last  two  gentlemen  have  stated,  Mr.  Cassan  and  the  Jiev  Mr 
Ilarpur ; I quite  agree  in  every  thing  they  have  stated  on  the  subject.  I have  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  I do  not  think  I met  any  place  so  devoid  of  the  means  of 
education  as  this.  I have  not  resided  long  in  the  country ; I have  been  in  other  countries 
where  education  is  under  government  control— where  the  poorer  classes  get  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  country ; but  here  there  is  a total  want  of  education, 
and  the  better  class  of  farmers,  instead  of  being  well  educated,  are  the  contrary  Labour 
is  now  so  high  that  I am  paying  to  children  men’s  hire.  Children  are  getting  men’s  hire 
and  the  women  more  ; and  they  do  not  seek  for  education,  in  consequence  of  no  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded— they  have  quite  forgotten  education.  1 

5139.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  a good  school  for  the  middle  classes 
established  it  would  be  well  attended  ?— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it  • 
for  the  farmers  are  now  quite  independent  people,  and  would  be  much  pleased  to  see  their 
children  educated,  but  they  have  no  opportunity  for  it. 

5140.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a school  in  which  classical  education  was  given  would  be 
of  advantage  to  this  class  of  persons  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  this  neighbourhood  a 
commercial  education  would  be  more  required  than  a classical  school.  I do  not  think 
we  have  gentry  sufficient  for  a classical  school.  Travelling  has  become  so  extremely  easy 
that  the  better  class  of  people  are  more  inclined  to  educate  their  sons  in  England,  or 
abroad.  The  neighbourhood  about  here  would  require  more  a mercantile  school  than  a 
classical  school. 


5141.  Dr.  Andrews.— - But  would  it  not  be  a desirable  thing  to  combine  both  ?— Undoubt- 
edly,  and  give  a facility  to  those  who  wish  to  partake  of  education ; but  without  some 
kind  ot  school  the  generation  getting  up  will  grow  up  in  a state  of  ignorance. 

. 514^'  Wtule  tlie  higher  classes  might  send  their  sons  elsewhere  to  get  a classical  educa- 
tion, the  respectable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  would  send  their  sons  to  learn  classics 
as  well  as  English  ?— Yes ; and  if  we  had  the  advantage,  I think  our  mercantile  men  would 
wish  to  give  their  sons  a classical  education  if  it  was  offered. 

. 51A3o  \rUli  n,0t  mei;caTntile  m,Gn  be  greatly  benefited  by  having  modern  languages 
taught?— No  doubt,  and  I consider  that  in  these  days  there  is  no  education  without 
modern  languages.  In  the  army  and  navy  you  cannot  pass  without  a knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  and  m the  humblest  situations  in  life  they  are  necessary. 

5144.  Are  they  not  also  necessary  to  enable  a person  to  conduct  a foreign  corres 
pondence  ?— Most  decidedly ; they  cannot  do  without  it.  If  a merchant  has  not  that 
education  m his  own  family,  lie  must  engage  people,  in  whom  he  would  not  have  the  same 
confidence  as  m his  own  family.  I am  sure  that  in  twenty  years  there  will  not  be  a person 
who  would  not  embrace  with  delight  an  opportunity  to  learn  modern  languages. 

. 5145-  That  desire  exists  only  partially  now ; if  the  foundation  was  laid  would  the  desire 
increase  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation.  Once  that  was  laid 
very  little  difficulty  would  be  met  with,  but  a great  deal  of  support.  In  twenty-four  hours  ' 
you  can  be  m Pans  from  where  we  are  sitting.  Men  do  not  like  travelling  because  they 
do  not  speak  the  language  ; they  say  they  would  be  considered  as  fools  abroad  In  this 
county  I do  not  think  there  would  be  a better  situation  for  a school  than  this  town.  I am 
not  speaking  from  living  in  the  locality,  but  I do  not  think  a better  situation  could  be 
chosen  for  a school  than  this  town. 


5146.  The  facility  for  travelling  increases  the  necessity  for  learning  languages  ?— Yes 
no  doubt.  Formerly  persons  communicated  by  letters,  and  then  employed  clerks  to  do 
it ; but  now,  as  parties  can  go  abroad  to  do  their  own  business,  a knowledge  of  the  language 
would  be  required  by  themselves,  and  they  could  do  their  work  more  beneficially  for 
themselves.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  improvement,  but  in  twenty- five  years,  if  that  is 
followed  up,  our  children  will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

5 147.  Mr.  Stephens.  I think  you  stated  that  a commercial  school  was  much  more 
required  in  this  town  than  a classical  school? — A commercial  school,  with  foreign  lan- 
guages. I educated  my  own  children  abroad;  I think  we  lose  a great  deal  of  time  in 
classical  education;  I am  convinced  that  if  half  the  time  employed  in  learning  classics 
were  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  we  would  be  far  better  educated.  I met  men 
perfect  classical  scholars,  and  when  they  went  abroad  they  could  not  express  themselves 
except  when  they  met  a countryman  of  their  own;  and  I think  a great  deal  of  time  has 
been  thrown  away,  confining  them  entirely  to  classics,  and  not  thinking  a little  more  of 
foreign  languages. 

5148.  Dr.  Andrews.  But  do  you  object  to  the  study  of  classics?— I do  not  think  any 
man  can  be  considered  educated  without  them.  I object  to  their  study  to  the  exclusion 
pf  modern  languages.  If  my  son  were  to  be  educated  in  one  or  the  other,  I would  prefer 
the  modern  languages  for  his  own  happiness,  convenience,  and  pleasure.  I think  in  life 
he  would  derive  more  benefit  from  the  modern  languages,  but  I consider  both  much  better. 

5149.  Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  never  met  a place  so  devoid  of  edu- 
cation as  this  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity?— I do  not  think  I have  ever  met  abroad  so 
great  a want  as  I see  here.  There  are  respectable  farmers  about  here  whose  sons  I wanted 
to  get  into  the  militia.  I said,  “ I will  recommend. you  and  get  you  promotion ;”  but  when 
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it  came  to  the  question,  “ can  you  read  ?”  men  with  twenty  or  thirty  acres  °f 

and  horses— their  sons  could  not  read  or  write.  I said,  I would  rather  you  would  not 

General  State  of  ;n  . £or  you  cantlot  read  or  write,  you  would  not  get  promotion,  and  you  w ould  remain 
Edaeatfon  b , j would  surprise  you  to  see  the  men  that  cannot  road ^or  write. 

Hon.  dame.  Batter.  s“150  Ave  aC(}1Mint‘ed  w4  tie  Christian  Brothers'  school  in  this  town?-!  did  visit  it, 
and  I think  that  in  the  absence  of  every  other  school,  it  is  a very  fortunate  thing ; to  have at 

5151.  Are  there  many  boys  educated  there? — They  are  rather  liberal ; any  one  that  wi  _ 
may  send  his  children  there,  they  are  treated  and  received  very  well.  I could  say  nothing 
against  them ; in  the  absence  of  any  other  school  the  town  is  rather  fortunate  in  haling  it. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  a wealthy  neighbourhood,  there  are  twenty  families  have 
pianos,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  can  get  a piano-tuner  to  tune  them.  . When  i called 
on  them  to  know  how  they  got  them  tuned,  I found  that  they  had  to  enter  into  a subscrip- 
tion to  get  a man  down,  and  pay  him  his  expenses.  The  people  have  no  enterprise  —they 
seem  to  be  perfectly  asleep  to  their  own  interests.  I hey  will  not  spend  £5,  even  if  they 
thought  it  would  make  £10  that  day  twelvemonths.  If  a thing  is  done  for  them  they 
will  embrace  it,  but  they  will  not  begin  it.  I am  convinced  the  majority  of  the  people 
about  here  to-day,  will  think  this  Commission  a most  fortunate  thing,  and  will  look  tor 
some  good  to  arise  from  it. 

5152.  Would  the  place  be  devoid  of  a school  were  it  not  for  the  school  belonging  to  the 

Christian  Brothers ?— I have  not  heard  of  any  other.  ,. 

5153.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  parish  school?— fhe  parish  has  a school,  as  a matter 

of  course : where  there  is  such  a worthy  rector  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilarpui,  he  would  not 
leave  the  place  without  having  a parochial  school,  even  if  it  were  to  be  at  his  own  e^pense^ 
There  is  another  circumstance,  allow  me  to  mention  to  you,  from  Mr . 0 Shea,  the  editor  ot 
our  journal  here : there  is  a classical  master  here  and  he  can  only  muster  six  pupils;  which 
proves,  as  I think,  that  a classical  education  would  not  do  as  well  as  a mercantile  education 
because  we  have  but  few  independent  merchants  here ; but  as  to  the  gentry,  from  the  facilities 
of  travelling,  and  now  that  we  are  getting  out  of  the  sufferings  ot  1847,  1848,  and  1849, 
people  are  more  inclined  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  m England  tnan  here 
those  who  can  afford  a classical  education;  but  as  I consider  it  is  a mercantile  education 
more  than  a classical  education  we  want  here ; the  classical  teacher  in  the  town  cannot 
get  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils.  rrl 

5154.  Do  you  think  Ballyroan  or  Maryborough  the  most  eligible  for  a school  ?-Theie 

is  no  question  about  it;  Ballyroan  is  a village  out  of  the  question  completely;  there 
are  not  more  than  twelve  houses  in  it.  I am  about  half-way  between  Ballyroan  and 
Maryborough— four  miles  from  one,  and  three  from  the  other.  Ballyroan  would  not  be 
a proper  situation  for  a school  at  all.  „ . 

5155.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  population  ?—Yesy and  the  distance 

from  the  railway.  Here  we  are  close  to  the  railway,  and  Ballyroan  is  six  miles  fiom.the 
railway  ; besides,  this  is  the  assize  town,  the  county  town,  and  a thickly-populated  neigh- 
bourhood also.  

School  Estates  under  the  Glare-street  Board. 

John  Ilelij  Owen,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

5156-  Chairman. — You  are  agent  over  the  Kilbrickcn  estate  ? — Yes. 

5157-  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1835. 

5158.  By  whom? — The  Commissioners  of  Education. 

5 159-.  Can  you  state  how  many  acres  there  are  ?— -Eight  hundred  Irish  acres. 

5160.  Can  you  state  what  condition  the  estate  was  in  at  the  time  of  your  appointment . 

In  a very  bad  state  ; it  had  been  very  much  sublet  in  very  small  holdings ; they  were 

a very  bad  kind  of  tenants.  I got  rid  of  them;  those  that  were  likely  to  work  well  I 
recommended  to  the  Comissioners  to  allow  me  to  retain  them, 

5161  Have  you  enlarged  the  farms  of  those  that  remained  ?— Yes ; there  was  one  portion 
of  the  estate  a Mr.  Hawkesworth  held— 135  acres;  the  tenants  on  thirty-five  acres  refused 
to  pay  rent,  and  he  applied  to  me  to  eject  the  135  acres;  he  only  retained  100,  and  on  the 
other  thirty-five  acres  there  were  thirty  odd  leases,  and  I sublet  it  to  eight  of  the  best 
conducted  persons  on  it.  1 

5162.  Is  Mr.  Hawkesworth  still  a middleman? — He  holds  100  acres.  _ 

5163.  Is  the  state  of  the  property  much  better  than  when  you  were  appointed  /—Oh, 

yes;  and  the  country  is  better.  „ ^ , _ , , . „ 

5164.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  the  rental  of  the  Queen  s County  estate  .—It  is  SA  1 1, 

5165.  Are  there  leases?— No  lease  on  it  except  one  of  Mr.  Hawkesworth s,  which  will 

GX5166!nHave  you  the  rental  and  accounts  you  will  hand  in  ? — I was  not  aware  my  presence 
was  necessary  here,  not  having  got  a summons ; but  I felt  it  due  to  the  Commissioners  to 
give  them  any  information  I could. 

5167.  But  you  have  means  of  supplying  the  rental  and  accounts  / — Ot  course. 

5168  Are  there  any  schools  on  this  property? — There  is  a portion  of  that  £777  a-year, 
referring-  to  a portion  of  land  at  Ballyroan.  The  Commissioners  were  going  to  purchase 
a small  bit  of  land  to  build  a house  on,  and  I ascertained  where  the  house  is  at  present 
belonging  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  I recommended  them  to  buy  the  interest  of  it,  and  save 
expenditure.  They  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Flood  to  build  at  Ballyroan  the  school 
where  Mr.  Lyon  is  master. 
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Education  ?— Yes;  tIle  Commissioners  of 

the  land  attached  to  this  was  oAf  muohfZl  ^^ff  »umof  moneyiu  building;  and 
house  ready.  When  I was  appointed  agent  1 found  a ITll  r”7  ?f0’  a",d  th°y  hada 
missioners  were  paying  a large  rent  for-n  ver  y hid  1 bm,dlng  ‘hero  that  the  Com- 
them  to  surrender  these  promises,  and  as 'they  were  InTto  hlout’af'  ' rrecom.mendod 
on  a building,  I saw  the  other  place  and  thi  land  Shaohod  to  ,t  ,n  T °f  m0W 
ment— an  advantageous  agreement— with  the  party  and  bonllit  1'  rTl6  “S  agroe' 
sioners,  to  save  the  expense  of  building  and  ° , 6 fc  ?P  for  tbe  Commw- 

a very  bad  concern,  in  the  town  n°”‘;cred  the  other  old  concern,  that  was 

estate  ? Yes ; the  Commissioners  built  that. 

- i- - -hoi  rfKmf 

at  Mountrath.  1 Geps  a 65011001  about  a mile  from  it,  and  a school 

ini^atm^oTiW™f  &X™^,fe:ffn7*?ric,,It,IraI 

was  built,  I recommended  the  Commissioners  to  mai-e  E , 8 * ?I  u Z ‘ 18  Bcl>°olhouse 
wUi  the  school;  they  refused  to  elpjy with ^ly  wishes  agncuItaraI  ejected 

5 7J.  Was  the  recommendation  on  your  part  iu  writing?— It  was 
Jz  Say  tiere  18 110  agricultural  instruction  ? — N o 
belost  ,ngiVe”  ther0 10  mal“°r  and  I feel  it  would 

ting  them  up  to  the  knowledge  of  turnips.  3 P k * that  the>'  Paid  me  for— and  put- 
rtln  &id  y°U  S,et  tIiem  t0  sow  turnips?— Yes. 

tt  VsZti  i *p~  “z 

turnips  and  wore  anxious  ,o  do  so  1 folmd  tlley  saw  the  utility  of  growing 

Ilf?'  El™7  IE"  T"*  ’?*•  “ «•»  respect?— Quite  so. 

6f51P^D/^^iid0rth  ^^hi  a g ^^^e^oiiOwCdilthes^iu^ters^^^  °dd' 

missioners  of  EducaW  Id  n , * f 8 " “.l'110?1  *»  Clo,lmel.  <■»<•*  the  Com. 

correct? — Yes;  I willattend  olanEne  thl™*  •'¥^.*°1the  Kin*’3  County  estate  is 
»■  In  the  King's  County  estate  the™  iff  v‘°  ™‘  the  estate  to  show  them  over 
proposed  lettinS  it  sole  tiZlo  ,1  8 0,18  .Portion  of  land  that  was  cut-off  bog.  I 
thort ; if  it  was  fny  own  I wZMct  it  mom8™l  was  sent  up  and  I was  stopped 

rt^tlSy^5'P00Se®^  ‘°  l8t  °Ut-°ff  bl>«'  aad  ^ tere  not  permitted  ?-Yes, 
through  had  Z adj°!nfaS  it  sent  a memorial. 

Who  uses  it  uow°?  It  isl  clmonlow  T ifTlmd  my  win  I wouldHit." 

a k 


Ma-k.vbokouuii;' 
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General  State  of  Education. 

Henry  William  Talbot,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  : 

5193.  Chairman;- What  office  do. you  hold?-I  an.  proprietor  and  editor  of  tie 
some  time  in  this  county?-!  have  resided  twenty-font- 
yTlV?  Of  comse  you  are  ao4nainted  with  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country 
^«^your opinion  wiring 

them  very  indifferent,  indeed.  I - ant  of  bejng  able  to  obtain  apprentices 

XTaveTon  SSfly  edTated  and  qualiffed  for  it ; and  X have  been  obliged  to 

tZto  « tlnot 'tMnktere  is'at  present  any  of  the  means  of  imparting  education 

- '^STs= 

I» have  had 

‘tlorS  'you  faywhtr^e  fons  5“ ‘SofnttlnTthe  better  class  of  farmers  look 
forte  education  2Ve  present  moment  in  and  about  Maryboro’  ?_I  am  not  aware  ; the 
means  of  education  are  very  indifferent. 

?fol.  The  education  they 

™Sd  is ; “ly 

Bl20l“you  not'tMnk  if  a good  commercial  school  were  established  here  it  would 

al2TodTrere^nydwant.of  schools  for  the  humbler  classes. of  society  ?_Ifo,  I think 
there:  are: abundant  means  of  education  for  the  humbler  classes  of  societ y;  “ 

nhi  potion  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes— those  who  are  able  to  pay— to  send  tne 
children  to  such  schools.  The  lower  classes  are  afforded  better  means  of  education  than 

*hS?nd' ®iteddle  and  upper  classes  are  not  so  well  supplied  ?-I  think  not ; .1  think 

*SSf  SZZZ S“5^=S«ed  by  private  enterprise  would 

if & iaajsSt 

the  other  hand,  I have  mo  doubt  a school  could  be  supported  in  this  town  without  a 
endowment ; at  the  same  time  I conceive  an  endowment  would  render  it  more  effective. 

5213.  Would  not  an  endowment  have  the  effect  of  damaging  or  crushing  pnvate  enter- 
prise 9 — I do  not  think  it  has  had  that  effect  in  places  where  there  are  eiMowed  schools. 

1 5214.  Then,  you  would  prefer  that  your  commercial  and  classical  school  in  this  town 
should  be  endowed,  rather  than  unendowed  ?—. Decidedly.  . , f 

5215.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  respecting  the  inspection  o 

SCl5°20l16?  Cliairman^- Can  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  advantage  of  an  endowed 
school  over  an  unendowed  school?— I think  that,  in  a place  of  this  description,  an  endow- 
ment would  render  the  education  more  efficient.  The  means  would  he  more  abundant, 
and  there  would  be  less  doubt  of  success.  flowed 

5217.  Is  there  any  advantage,  except  the  actual  salary  of  the  mastei,  m an 

school  over  an  unendowed  school  ?-I  think  there  is,  in  the  education.  The  fact  ot  the 

master  having  a salary  would  be  so  much  additional  support  to  the  school  ; and+ therefore 
he  would  be  afforded  means  of  imparting  a more  efficient  education.  I do  not  mean 
say  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  more  pupils,  but  the  means  of  education  would 
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is  obtafaed'?— yf‘v'3-~JYou  thir,lt  that>  because  of  the  endowment,  a higher  class  master 

noon  4na  **“*  11  eila5les  *be  master  to  get  higher  class  assistants  ?— Tes.  ’ 

5220.  Have  yon  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  inspection  of  schools.  Do  yon  think 
the  tnpecton  of  schoota  by  competent  persons  would  be  of  advantage  ? — I decidedly  do. 
in  f,* dubL6  ™.e  of  tbe  advantages  of  an  endowed  school,  that  a competent 
Ztv  wW W I 'vm  °n'e  a,b  e-  *°  dlsc0Ter  whether  the  master  was  discharging  his 

proper  aa™*^ shouii  b°  aM°iatKi? 
5222  Then,  you  thmk  great  advantage  would  arise  from  having  higher  class  masters 
darted  olass  assistants,  and  the  advantage  of  inspectors  to  sec  the  schools  properly  con- 
ducted/ — I hat  is  precisely  what  I meant  to  convey.  1 1 J 

5223.  Mr.  Stephens.— Suppose  your  suggestions  were  carried  out,  and  that  there  were 
an  endowed  classical  school  and  an  endowed  commercial  school  in  Maryborough,  from 
■■  what  source,  or  out  of  what  fund,  would  you  endow  those  schools  ?— That  I cannot  exactly 
state ; 1 should  not  say  from  any  local  fund.  J 

usua2l2funXOUW  ^ ^ th<3  inhabitants  of  Maryborough  /—Certainly  not ; I think  the 

5225.  What  are  the  usual  funds-the  consolidated  fund  ?-Yes ; we  all  contribute  to 
that;  I contribute,  myself  some  ±400  or  £500  a-year  to  it  out  of  my  industry.  I do  not 
+tSh0U?d  u®fny  special  favom' t0  Maryborough;  if  they  were  not  gene- 
ra%  ®®tabl,lsbed  throughout  the. country,  I would  not  expect  them  for  Maryborough. 

wmdIL  o T 0pinL°n  is\sp ®abin®  as  an  inhabitant  of  Maryborough,  that  it 
would  be  a good  locality  for  such  a school  ?— Yes ; decidedly. 

5227.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  locality  than  Abbeyleix  or  Portarlington  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  As  far  as  Portarlington  is  concerned,  the  means  of  education 
■ are  abundant.  This  being  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  the  county  town,  it  is  decidedly 
of  more  importance  than  Abbeyleix.  J 


Maryborough. 

General  State  of 
Education. 
Henry  ffm.  Talbot, 
Esq.  . 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOL'S,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 

Tullamore,  8th  September,  1855. 

il  s~  “a  Dr' 

Shiniione  School— Endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

522ft  Secretary.— The  first  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is 
the  school  of  Shinrone,  respecting  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage  is  m attendance.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  not  an  endowed  school.  I read  the  correspondence  vvith  regard 
to  the  scho'ol.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cler0ymen 

°f  “^am1  directed* by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland  to  state  that  a circular,  addressed  by  them  to  the  ‘ Principal  Master  of  the 
Endowed  School,  Shinrone,’  has  been  returned  through  the  post-office,-  endorsed  with  the 

Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
education  Inquiry  made  m the  year  1626,  page  674,  that  a schoolhouse  tvas  then  being 
“iR  at  Shinrone,  at  the  cost  of  £ 120,  of  which  £60  had  been  granted  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Ruud.  In  page  69  of  their  first  Report,  the  same  Commissioners  state  that 
a grant  of  land,  in  perpetuity,  was  generally  required  as  a condition  of  aid  being  giien 

fl™UnLr°thL^10chcumstances,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will 
fawour  them  with  such  information  as  in  your  power,  as  to  whether  the  school  that  received 
aid  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  is  still  ill  operation,  and  m what  way  the  ground 
referred  to  was  conveyed  to  it,  and  whether  any  income  or  benefit  is  now  derived  from  the 
endowment,  and  if  so,  by  whom.  ’ _ 0 , 

5229.  The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  IV.  B.  Savage,  the  rector  :— 

“Kilmurry  Rectory,  Shinrone,  July  23,  1855. 

“ SiR-In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  an  endowed  school  in 
‘Shinrone  I be"  to  give  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  the  following 
My^redecessor,  th^Hon?  and  Rev.  Robert  Maude,  now  Dean  of  Clogher,  raised  a sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse,  and  appears,  from  the  lease  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  erected,  to  have  received  a grant  from  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  ordered  that  the  sum  of  £60  should  be 
paid  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Maude,  out  of  the  fund  granted  by  Parliament,  in  the 
5th  year  of  his  late  Majesty’s  reign,  in  aid  of  schools  established  by  voluntary  subscription 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Maude  advancing  the  sum  of  £60  A lease 
was  given  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  then  resident  m Shinrone,  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Maude,  Rector 
of  Shinrone,  and  his  successors,  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  term  of  900  years,  on  which 
a schoolhouse  was  erected,  and  a male  and  female  school  has  been  held  in  same  from  the 
14th  of  February,  1825,  supported  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  a Lew  private  subscrip- 
tions The  mistress  of  female  school  receiving  aid  from  the  Ladies’  London  Hibernian  Society, 
with  a small  grant  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  subscriptions  from  some  of  the 
Protestant  parishioners.  The  master  of  male  school  paid  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  with 
small  subscriptions,  occupying  the  house  and  garden.  N o aid  lias  ever  been  received  from 
Government  for  support  of  schools,  and  the  lease  is  made  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
Maude,  and  his  successors,  to  have  the  sole  control  of  master  and  mistress. 

“ I remain,  &c., 

“ W.  B.  Savage,  Rector,  Shinrone. 

5230.  The  next  is  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Mally,  v.v. 

“ Brosna,  Roscrea,  2oth  July,  185o. 

“ Sir— I was  aware  that  the  letter  for  master  of  Shinrone  endowed  school  had  been 
returned  as  you  mention.  There  is  a schoolhouse  which  had  been  built  about  the  time  you 
mention.  I find  that  three-quarters  of  an  Irish  acre  of  land  go  with  it.  A school  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls  arc  holden  in  the  building.  They  are  under  management  of  the 
rector,  are  exclusively  Protestant ; and  one  at  least  of  the  teachers  is  the  most  incom- 
petent person  I have  ever  known  to  attempt  to  teach.  It  would  be  an  act  of  most  requisite 
charity  to  look  after  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shinrone. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  O’Mally,  p.p.” 

5231.  A return  lias  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  and  he  has  returned  Hie  lease 
under  which  the  school  is  held.  This  is  a lease  bearing  date  in  1825,  between  John  Smith  ot 
the  one  part,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Maude,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Shinrone,  of  the  other 
part.  Itrecites  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  directed  £60 1 to 
be  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maude,  out  of  the  parliamentary  fund  towards  the  erection  ot  a 
schoolhouse  on  lands  in  the  parish  of  Shinrone.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maude  himself  advanced 
£60,  and  money  was  to  be  subscribed  by  other  persons  towards  the  building  of  the  school- 
house.  The  lease  goes  on  to  grant  two  roods  of  land  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maude,  “ the  said 
minister,  and  his  successors,  from  the  1st  day  of  November  last  past,  for  the  full  end  and 
term  of  900  years  from  thenceforth  next  ensuing,  fully  to  be  completed  and  ended,  in 
trust  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  he  hereafter  appointed  by  the  said, 
minister  and  his  successors,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose,  whatsoever. 
He  the  said  minister,  and  his  successors  yielding  and  paying  unto  the  said  John  Smith,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  the  sum  of  one 


Form  of  Lease  undt 
Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund. 
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penny,  on  the  1st  clay  of  May  in  each  and  every  year,  if  demanded  5 and  it  is  hereby 
expressed  and  declared,  that  the  said  grant  is  and  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  and  upon 
the  regulations  and  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned  and  expressed ; that  is  to  say,  that 
the  master  and  piasters  of  the  said  school,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  not  only  appointed 
by  the  said  minister  and  liis  successors,  but  shall  be  removed  and  removable,  from  time  to 
time  and  at  all  times,  by  writing,  under  the  hands  of  the  said  minister  and  his  successors, 
and  at  Ins  and  their  sole  will  and  pleasure;  and  that  such  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being 
shall  teach  and  instruct  all  such  children  as  shall  be  named  to  him  for  that  purpose  by 
the  written  direction  and  permission  of  the  said  minister  and  his  successors,  and  such  others 
as  the  said  master  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  read- 
ing and  writing  the  English  language  and  of  arithmetic,  in  such  mode,  and  according  to 
spell  plan  of  education,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  regulations,  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  in  writing  ordered. by  the  said  minister  and  his  successors;  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  at  any  time  to  take  possession  of  the  house  and  residence  to  be  built  on 
the  said  lands,  or  of  said  lands  or  any  part  thereof,  who  shall  not  have  first  signed  and 
delivered  unto  the  said  minister  or  his  successors  an  agreement  011  the  part  of  such  master 
to  quit  and  yield  up  possession  of  said  house.” 

[The  return  from  the  Iiev.  Mr.  Savage  and  the  return  from  the  master  arc  read.] 

The  Rev.  William  Brownlow  Savage  sworn  and  examined.  j<ev 

5232.  Chairman. — You  are  rector  of  the  parish  of  Kilmurrey  ? — Shinrone  extends  into  Savage, 
three  parishes,  of  which  Kilmurrey  is  one. 

5233.  How  long  have  you  been  rector  ? — Since  the  year  1826. 

5234.  Have  you  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  this  school  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

5235.  Have  you  heard  the  allegation  contained  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Malley’s  letter? — 1 
think  the  allegation  perfectly  unfounded.  I brought  a schoolmaster  from  the  County 
Fermanagh,  and  I sent  him  to  the  schools  of  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  I 
afterwards  sent  him  to  the  Kildare-street  school ; and  a proof  of  his  capacity  is,  that  some 
most  respectable  men  have  been  educated  by  him — some  with  shops  in  Dublin,  and  one 
or  two  men  of  the  name  of  Drought.  This  was  some  years  ago,  and  the  school  was  open 
to  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  Many  Roman  Catholics  have  been  educated 
in  the  school,  and  they  are  prevented  coming  by  Mr.  O’Malley.  The  people  desire  to  be 
instructed,  but  are  not  permitted. 

5236.  What  religion  are  the  children  who  attend  ? — Protestants. 

5237.  All? — Not. all ; a little  girl  was  brought  away,  the  other  day,  named  Moran,  who 
received  her  education  in  the  female  school.  The  father  was  obliged  to  take  the  child  away. 

5238.  What  number  could  the  house  accommodate  ? — The  boys’  school  could  hold  forty; 
the  girls’  school  fifty.  We  had  that  number  in  former  years,  before  this  opposition  was 
given  to  it ; we  had  a very  nice  school,  and  this  little  girl  has  been  taken  away  that  I 
mention. 

5239.  When  did  that  opposition  arise  ? — There  was  always  an  opposition  ; many  of  the 
parents  would  be  very  glacl  to  have  their  children  educated  there.  The  two  mistresses  of  the 
national  school  were  educated  in  our  female  school,  and  several  other  persons  educated 
by  our  schoolmistress  have  been  governesses  ; and  the  lady  who  held  the  principal  school 
at  Parsonstown  was  educated  in  our  school.  She  had  a school  near  Glasgow,  but  was 
obliged  to  return,  and  then  was  immediately  appointed  to  a school  at  Parsonstown. 

5240.  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  opposition  ? — I do  not  know  ; the  principal 
reason,  I would  suppose,  is  that  we  require  the  Bible  to  bo  read.  Under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  that  is  the  principle  on  which  we  hold  our  school. 

524 1 . Have  you  any  suggestion  you  could  make  that  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  school? — We  support  the  school  entirely  by  ourselves.  The  Board  of  Trinity  College 
kindly  give  me  £5  a-year. 

5242.  By  whom  is  the  school  visited? — By  the  Church  Education  Society. 

5243.  How  often  has  it  been  inspected  ? — About  twico  a-year.  It  was  formerly  visited 
under  the  Hibernian  School  Society,  by  the  inspector  of  that  society. 

5244.  What  course  of  education  is  given  in  the  school? — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar ; not  the  higher  branches.  The  master  is  an  old  man  now,  but 
he  is  in  better  health  now  than  he  has  been  for  the  last  year. 

5245.  Is  he  capable  of  conducting  the  school? — Yes,  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; and  he  can  keep  books  well. 

5246.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  he  try  the  boys  in  mental  arithmetic  ? — I do  not  think  he 
does. 

5247.  Will  you  suggest  that  to  him? — I shall;  I think  it  very  advisable. 

5248.  Does  he  teach  them  to  write  from  dictation  ? — Not  from  dictation— they  write 
from  a book. 

5249.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  writing  from  a book? — I think  so;  I will  suggest 
that  to  him. 

5250.  Have  you  maps? — Yes,  we  have  the  maps  that  we  got  from  the  Church  Education 
Society — they  are  not  so  good  as  the  National  Board  maps. 

5251.  Is  it  a mixed  school  of  males  and  females  ? — There  are  two  schools ; the  males  in 
the  under  part,  and  the  .vest  comprises  the  whole  residence  of  the  master  and  the  female 
school. 

5252.  The  males  and  females  are  in  different  departments? — Yes,  and  taught  by  different 
persons. 
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Savage. 


5253.  Is  there  any  industrial  instruction  ?— Yes ; they  are  taught  plain  work,  and  I got 
a person  from  .the  north — from  Newtownards— to  teach  them  embroidery. 

5254.  Is  there  any  industrial  instruction  given  to  the  male  pupils  ? — None. 

5255.  Is  there  mathematical  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  ?— No  ; I do  not  think  the 
man  is  equal  to  instructing  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  that  kind. 

5256.  Or  in  mensuration  ? — Nor  in  mensuration.  Between  emigration  and  the  dispute, 
and  one  thing  or  another,  there  are  very  few  hoys  coming. 

5257.  What  ages  are  they  ? — About  fourteen.  We  had  two  young  men  that  came  lately 
from  Australia — they  came  to  learn  to  write  and  improve  themselves.  They  were  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty- two. 

5258.  Is  it  the  Church  Education  Society’s  books  that  are  used  ? — Yes.  ( 

5259.  Chairman. — Will  you  ask  the  teacher  to  send  us  a list  of  the  books  he  uses  ? — I 
shall. 

5260.  And  of  the  number  of  scholars  reading  each  book. 

5261.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  is  it  his  salary  is  so  small — £14  16s.  a-year  ? — He  formerly 
received  £24  a-year.  Mr.  Toone  subscribes  £8  a year,  £4  to  each  school. 

5262.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  one  present  wishes  to  make  any  observation  relative  to 

this  Shinrone  School  ? 


Banaijher  Royal 
School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


The  Banagher.  Royal  School. 

5263.  Secretary. — The  next  school  to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners  is  the  Royal 

School  of  Banagher.  It  was  founded  und  er  a charter  from  King  Charles  the  First,  dated  1 6th 
September,  1629.  It  is  the  charter  founding  the  Corporation  of  Banagher,  and  contains 
amono-st  others  these  provisions— “ And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  do.  by  these  presents  for 
us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  give,  grant,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  sovereign,  burgesses, 
and  free  commons  of  the  said  borough  and  town  of  Bannacher,  alias  Banagher,  and  to 
their  successors  for  ever,  forty-three  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  twenty-five  acres 
of  wood  and  moor,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Buolmarge,  next 
adjoining  to  the  town  and  lands  of  Eglis  and  Ballycollen,  in  the  barony  of  Eglisse,  in  the 
Kind’s  County ; and  also  eight  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
the  town  and  lands  of  Ballynecurry,  next  adjoining, to  the  town  and  lands  of  Derry,  in  the 
barony  and  county  aforesaid ; and  also  seventy-seven  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture,  and 
sixty  acres  of  wood  and,  moor,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Derry,  next 
adjoining  to  the  town  and  lands  of  Ballynecurry  aforesaid — all  which  premises  do  contain 
by  estimation,  two  hundred  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  eighty-five  acres  of  wood 
and  moor,  with  the  appurtenances.”  * * * “ To  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  and  singular, 

the  said  last-granted  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  with  all  and  singular  their 
appurtenances,  to  the  said  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  free  commons  of  the  said  borough  and 
town  of  Bannacher,  alias  Banagher,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  to  the  only  use  and 
behoof  of  supli  schoolmaster,  as  our  deputy  or  other  chief  governor,  or  governors  of  our 
said  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall  appoint  to  reside  and  teach  in  the  said 
town  of  Bannacher,  alias  Banagher ; and  for  want  of  such  schoolmaster,  there  to  be  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  then  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  sovereign,  and  burgesses,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a free  school  in  the  said  town  of  Bannacher,  alias 
Banagher ; and  of  such  schoolmaster  and  schoolmasters  as  they  or  the  greatest  number 
of  them  shall  place  and  appoint  to  teach  school  there  for  ever,  until  another  schoolmaster 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our  Castle 
of  Dublin,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  for  all  services  and  demands,  and  not  in  capite,  nor 
in  soccage  in  capite,  nor  by  knights’  service.”  . 

5264.  There  appear  to  be  other  letters  patent,  dated  16th  September,  1629,  which  contain 
a similar  provision  with  regard  to  the  school.  . It  is,  however,  only  another  document-con- 
veying  the  same  land,  for  the  premises  described  are  the  same.  These  letters  patent  are 
contained  in  a Parliamentary  return,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1851 — (Parlia- 
mentary paper  475).  The  passage  I read  is  in  page  24 ; the  second  passage  relating  to 
the  same  subject  is  in  page  32. 

5265.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  First  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.  They  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  schools,  and  made  their  report,  in  1807  ; after  reciting  the  charter  I read,  they 

. say: — “ The  lands  belonging  to  this  school  are  situate  in  the  barony  of  Eglisse,  between 
four  and  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Banagher  ; they  were  let  in  the  year  1799,  by  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Richard  Ponsonby,  the  late  master,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£165  13s. 

5266.  “There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  at  any  time  that  we  can  discover,  any  schoolhouse 
belonging  to  the  endowment,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  school  has  been  kept  at  Banagher 
for  several  years.  Upon  our  referring  to  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Warburton, 
a former  master,  taken  in  the  year  1788,  before  the  Commissioners  then  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  funds,  granted  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland,  we  find  that 
great  encroachments  had  been  made  on  the  school  lands;  and  that  at  the  time  of  said 
examination  their  contents  were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  the 
number  mentioned  in  the  charter,  to  two  hundred  and  four.” 

5267-  “ Mr.  Morris,  by  our  order,  caused  a survey  of  the  lands  to  be  made  in  J une  last,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  school  lands  at  present  consist  of  only  two  hundred  and  eight  acres, 
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thirty- two  perches  ; so  that  nearly  seventy-seven  acres  of  the  original  grant  are  now  lost  Tullamoke. 

to  this  endowment  by  the  encroachments  of  the  neighbouring  landholders,  and  by  the  

negligence  of  former  masters. 

5268.  “ Mr.  Morris  has  stated  to  us,  that  he  has  taken  two  contiguous  houses  in  the  town  Documentary 
of  Banagher,  at  a rent  of  £ 156  17s.  6d.,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  present  annual  produce  Evidence, 
of  the  lands.  . These  houses,  which  he  has  taken  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 

himself  and  liis  scholars,  lie  has  represented  as  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a school, 
being  a spacious  concern,  with  an  extensive  rere,  a garden,  and  three  acres  of  land  adjoining, 
and  of  which  a lease  for  ever  has  been  promised  him.  But  as  this  contract  is  the  mere 
private  agreement  of  the  master,  and  as  the  endowment  is  but  small,  and  as  this  foundation 
is  not  included  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  authorizes  the  making  a trust  lease  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a sum  of  money  for  building,  it  seems  a matter  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  your  Grace,  whether,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  and  permanence  to  this  establishment,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  assist 'the  master  in  purchasing  this  concern,  or  obtaining  a lease 
for  ever  of  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  the  schoolhouse  of  the  endowment ; and  we  beg 
leave  to  recommend  Mr.  Morris’s  memorial  to  the  Primate,  stating  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  labours,  to  the  consideration  of  your  Grace.” 

5269.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  have  charge 
of  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  appointed  in  1813,  commonly  called  the  Glare-street  Board. 

In  their  Report  of  1817  they  say: — “We  have  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  two  houses  (wherein  the  school  of  Banagher  has  been  kept  hitherto) 
having  given  notice  to  the  master  to  surrender  the  possession  to  him,  we  have  approved  ' 
and  acted  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  (the  present  master)  to  obtain  a 
house  and  premises  adjacent  to  Banagher,  called  Cuba  (lately  occupied  there  as  a military 
hospital  under  the  Government) ; and  a negotiation  for  a lease  in  perpetuity  having  been 
commenced,  and  Mr.  Morris  having  voluntarily  engaged  to  pay  the  rent  during  his  incum- 
bency as  master,  he  has  been  put  into  a house  every  way  more  eligible  for  the  purpose 
than  that  formerly  occupied  by  him,  and  on  terms  of 'greater  advantage  to  the  foundation; 
and  we  liave  no -reason  to  apprehend  any  obstacle  to  the  final  completion  of  this  arrangement.” 

5270.  The  next  information  respecting  the  school  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  same 
Commissioners,  made  in  1818.  They  say: — " We  beg  leave  further  to  report  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  Cuba  House,  near  Banagher,  having  been  surrendered  to  Mr.  Bowes  Daly  by 
Dr.  George  Renny,  Director-General  of  Hospitals,  and  a demise  thereof  for  the  term  of 
three  lives,  renewable  for  ever  (for  the  purposes  of  the  school  of  Banagher)  having  been 
contracted  for  with  Mr.  Daly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  now  conducts  the  school  in  that  house 
(of  which  he  obtained  possession  on  the  26th  March,  1817) ; but  that  certain  repairs  and 
improvements  appearing  to  us  material  and  necessary,  the  expense  whereof  amounting  to 
£298  18s.  9d.  (as  per  an  estimate  furnished  from  the  master),  cannot  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school,  through  their  insufficiency  to  supply  that 
sum  within  a convenient  time  ; we  have,  therefore,  availed  ourselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  19th  section  of  the  53rd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  chap.  107,  and 
accordingly  petitioned  your  Excellency  to  cause  said  sum  of  £298  I85.  9 d.  to  bo  issued 
out  of.  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  that  purpose,  upon  condition  of  its  repayment  by  the 
master  out  of  the  rents  of  the  school  estate,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  proper  securities  to  that  effect  being  previously  entered  into.  Here  also  we  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  school  estate  of  Banagher,  situate 
in  the  King’s  County,  have  been  completed  since  our  last  report;  and  we  submit  to  your 
Excellency  our  expectation  that  this  measure  of  causing  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  school 
lands  granted  at  remote  periods  by  the  Crown,  or  by  private  persons,  and  which  we  have 
already  adopted  with  regard  to  so  many  of  the  Royal  School  estates,  will  prove  of  lasting 
advantage  to  this  branch  of  public  property  placed  under  our  protection,  as  at  once 
affording  a clue  to  the  retracement  and  recovery  of  any  portion  that  may  have  been 
alienated  or  encroached  upon,  whilst  the  known  existence  of  such  accurate  delineation  of 
boundary  for  frequent  reference  will  (in  a great  measure)  operate  as  a safeguard  against  ' 
the  recurrence  of  wrongful  acts  of  a similar  nature.” 

527 1 - The  next  information  is  contained  in  a return  madeto  Parliament  in  1821.  It  mentions 
there  were  thirty-seven  scholars,  and  that  the  annual  income  of  the  master  was  £251  11s.  did. 

5272.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1826.  They  state  (page  678)  the  schoolhouse  cost  from  £3,000  to 
£5,000  ; number  of  boys,  thirty-five.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary 
paper  of  1831:  it  states,  the  number  of  boys  was  twenty-one — boarders,  sixteen;  day- scholars, 
tour,  and  one  free  pupil.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  that  inquired  into  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  and 
reported  in  1833.  At  page  158  they  state  : — “The  Charter  gave  to  the  Corporation  200 
acres  of  pasture  and  eighty-five  acres  of  wood  and  moor,  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster 
‘to  reside  and  teach’  in  the  town ; and  a school  was  accordingly  established.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  after  reciting  the  Patent  of  the  4th  Charles  I.,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  grant  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  vested  the  lands  in  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  placed  the  schools  under  their  control.  This  Act  was 
amended  by  the  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  97,  and  1 1 Geo.  IV.,  and  1 ffm,  IV.,  c.  56 ; but  not  so  as 
to  affect'tlie  government  of  the  school ; and  the  establishment  in  Banagher  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107.  The  lands  granted  by 
charter  for  this  purpose  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  board,  and  contain  about  369 
acres,‘3Toods,  and  17  perches,  according  to  a survey  made  in  the  year  1817,  of  which 
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Tollamore.  about  233  acres  are  arable  and  pasture.  This  land  was  formerly  let  at  a rent  of  upwards 

- — of  £300  a-year.  It  is  now  all  held  by  Dr.  Alan  Bell,  the  schoolmaster  at  a rent  of 

am'scliool.  °Ja  £148  17s.  10 d.,  which  seems  to  be  much  below  its  value.  The  school  is  held  within  less  - 

Documentary  than  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  town,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  Doctor  Bell 

Evidence.'  is  the  schoolmaster,  appointed  by  patent;  he  stated  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  has  been,  . 

for  some  time  past,  principally  laid  out  on  repair's  of  the  house.  Thei’e  are  no  free  scholai's 
on  the  establishment,  and  Doctor  Bell  insists  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  receive  any.  He 
charges  as  he  thinks  lit,  and  the  establishment  is  in  no  respect  different  from  an  ordinary 
classical  school,  except  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  board.  From  the  year  1798  to 
1807  the  school  was  not  open  ; and  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Bell  that  the  rents  of  lands  were, 
during  that  period,  received  by  the  gentleman  who  held  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster.. 
The  other  schools  in  the  district  are  a parochial  school 'under  the  Act  of  the  28th 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  15.  supported  by  40s.,  late  currency,  from  the  incumbent,  and  an  allow- 
ance from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice  ; and  a national  school  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  new  Education  Board,  and  voluntary  contributions;  the  last  is  very 
numerously  attended.” 

527  3.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  made  in  1834  : — “ We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency 
that  a salary  of  £200  per  annum  has  been  conditionally  allocated  for  the  master  of 
Banagher  School  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Royal  schools  of 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen,  pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  the  board  of 
applying  the  residue  of  the  funds  of  any  of  the  Royal  schools  in  support  of  any  one  or 
more  of  them  that  may  stand  in  need  of  such  aid ; the  funds  belonging  to  this  school  being 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  expense  of  its 
ordinary  repairs  on  the  terms  that  the  master,  who  has  been  tenant  of  the  school- 
lands  for  some  years,  shall  surrender  all  his  interest  in  the  lands,  to  enable  the  board  to 
place  them  under  the  superintendence  of  a local  and  qualified  agent.” 

5274.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  made  in  1835.  At  140%  they  state  the 
number  of  boys — five  boarders  and  six  day  scholars.  The  next  information  with  regard 
to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  in  1835.  They  give  a return  of  the  number 
of  boys  in  the  school  for  a number  of  years ; they  also  state  the  rental  of  the  school.  The 
number  of  acres  in  the  return  is  306a.  1r.  35p.  ; rental,  £259  5s.  5^d.  No  free  pupils  in 
the  school  from  1830  to  1835.  There  is  a Parliamentary  return,  in  continuation  of  that 
return,  which  I will  read  in  connexion  with  it.  It  gives  the  number  of  boys  in  1840  as 
twenty-six;  in  1841,  thirty-five;  in  1842,  twenty-three;  in  1843,  nil ; in  1844,  thirty- 
five  ; in  1845,  twenty-nine.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in 
certain  Parliamentary  returns  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  made  in  1840.  In 
the  Report  they  say — “ At  Banagher  Royal  School,  to  which  a master  was  lately  appointed 
by  your  Excellency,  we  have,  on  the  suggestion,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  master, 
taken  a lease  of  a garden  adjoining  the  schoolhouse,  and  given  the  use  thereof  to  the 
master,  there  having  been  heretofore  no  accommodation  of  that  description.” 

5275.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board,  made  in  1844  : — “ The  selection  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  mastership  of 
the  Royal  School  of  Banagher  of  a gentleman  bearing  such  a high  literary  character  as  that 
appointed  by  your  Excellency,  will,  we  trust,  ensure  to  that  neighbourhood  the  benefit  of 
a good  and  efficient  school.”  In  the  Report  of  1849  they  state — “ The  school  of  Banagher 
lias,  since  our  last  report,  been  opened  by  the  new  master  appointed  by  your  Excellency, 
with  a number  of  pupils  greater  than  during  any  period  of  his  predecessor’s  incumbency.” 
The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  a return  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  in  1849,  Parliamentary  paper  607.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Banagher 
school  estate,,  containing  3G9a.  3r.  17p.,  twelve  holdings  at  26s.  3d.  an  acre,  and  five 
holdings  at  10s.  an  acre.  The  same  return  specifies  the  number  of  boys.  The  next  to 
which  Prefer  is  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  1850,  Parliamentary  paper  320.  It  states 
the  rent  of  the  estate  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1845,  to  be  £498  ; for  1846, 
£260;  for  1847,  nil;  for  1848,  £278:  the  salary  of  the  master  during  these  years  was 
£100.  The  repairing  of  the  schoolhouse  in  1846  cost  £247  ; in  1849,  £16  ; and  in  other 
years  cost  sums  varying  between  these.  There  is  also  a large  sum  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure,  and  that  expenditure  is  explained  by  a return  to  Parliament  in  1850 — 
Parliamentary  paper  453.  The  principal  item  is  the  rent  of  the  schoolhouse;  in  1846, 
£113_;  in  1847,  £110  ; in  1848,  £45;  and  in  1849,  £163. 

5276.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Clare-street  Board  for  1853  : — “The  Royal  schools  of  Banagher  and  Raphoe,  which 
for  several  years  were  almost  wholly  unattended  by  scholars,  show,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  present  master,  a decided  increase  of  numbers.”  In  the  Report  of 
1854  they  say — “In  reference  to  the  Banagher  school  estate,  we  regret  to  have 
been  obliged  to  take  legal  proceedings,  which  are  still  pending,  against  the  surviving 
surety  of  our  former  receiver.”  The  next  information  with  regard  to' the  school  is 
contained  in  a Parliamentary  return  made  in  1854.  It  states  the  rent  received  in  1850, 
up  to  October,  £108  16s.  6d. ; in  1851,  £134  15s.  id. ; in  1852,  £242  9s.  0>\d. ; in  1853, 
£137  4s.  2 \d.  There  were  other  moneys  received  in  1851.  Salary  of  the  master,  £100  ; 
repairs,  very  trifling.  From  the  amount  put  down  for  miscellaneous  disbursements,  they  would 
appear  to  be  merely  the  rent  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  only  remaining  information  in  these 
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papers  is  with  regard  to  the  attendance.  In  1 852  there  were  thirty-six  boys  Numbers  tauelil 
gratuitously  in  1849,  two;  in  1850,  four;  in  1851,  four;  in  1852,  four  In  llS  thfr 
were  thirty-one  boys  ; in  1854,  thirty-five  boys.  Tn  1858  Vl,„ 7.. .„t“  I .„thefe 


c.r,ior,v,i  4.1  i ' T,  , tne  commission  era  • o f Education  with  regard  t,o  the 

school,  they  have  returned  the  number  of  statute  acres  of  the  school,  599a  On  17i>  • total 
income  reemvedm  1853, £175  15s.2d.  [The  Commissioners' return  i retdl  ThemSel 

S'™8"0  ;rf°m?‘ioil  with  regard  to  the  endowment.  [The  master's  return  is  read] 

5277.  There's  a letter  with  regard  to  the  school  in  answer  to  a circular  addressed  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  Itisfromthe  llev.  Mr.  Egan,  p.p.,  Cloriian  Ilcsavs— 
cJhvVd  i"  °?d0pcd  school  at  Banagher,  in  this  parish,  usually  called  'Cuba  School' 
established  by  the  Corporation,  agreeable  to  charter  of  Charles  I.f  granting  lauds  for  it’s 
endowment  .comprising  about  370  acres,  according  to  survey  made  i ? These  lands 
were  vested  in  the  Commissi oners  of  Education  by  an  Act  of  the  53rd  Geo.  Ill  Tap  107 
and  the  school  placed  under  their  control.  It  has  Iona  since  ceased  to  he  f, „ i 7i 
for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended  Since  the  death  ,!°o1 

Mr.  Morrico,  who  was  the  principal  master  for  many  years  previous  to  1817  the  school  has 

SrtTeie.  KOm“  CatMica  “d  lib0“l  “^  Var  unwillTgt  s“r 

“1‘tao*  of  no  other  endowments  or  funds  for  schools  not  in  operation 
Commissioners  of  Education,  Dublin.  (N.B.— Not  those  of  Marlborough-street.”) 

ot,’.er  communication  with  regard  to  the  school  is  from  Mr  Richard 
MoncL,  one  of  the  assistant  masters ; it  is  as  follows  : '■ 

“Banagher,  September  7th,  1855. 

„ P^eqaenee  of  an  invitation  conveyed  in  .your  advertisement,  and  having  been 

employed  foi  more  than  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  masters  at  the  Banagher  Itoval  School 
I think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  subject  I would  u„  to 
Tullamore  to-morrow,  in  order  to  give  every  information  in  my  power  but  1 1m  Z/rich 
:t0  |n™r  *he  expanse  which  must  necessarily  attend  travelling  to  and  fro  • perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  I should  convey  what  I have  to  say  in  writing  • not  ’ peillaP8 

employed  in  the  schoool  I can  give  my  testimony  wiLut  bias  one  w£y  or™? olhef 

wish  h'Er?“  m“  " <R°'''  J“mCS  A'  BeH>  oaa"°‘.  1 *■>  sure,  aeeomplisli  aU  he  would 
wish , his  desire  and  interest  must  be,  to  see  a more  extensive  »nrl  LnC  i J1C  ,woul(1„ 

education  established  there  than  is  now  in  operation;  in 'such  estaMisESTT8*™  f 

trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  a svstemnf  mo™ 
practical  instruction,  and  recommend  and  enforce  the  teaching  of  some  of  those  arts  and 
sciences,  now  so  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  well-being.  Every  school  such  as  that  of  R» w 
agher  should  possess  a select  and  useful  library  on  soieStifio  and  practical  subTeoT  nl  ifnT 
phical  instruments  not  to  lie  idle,  but  the  use  of  them  to  be  tauglit  and  SSfc 
should  bo  delivered  once  a week  on  chemistry,  electricity,  the  rteam  enrine  l A 
far.as  pracbca1’  these  lectures  should  ho  illustrated  by  experiments  “ & ’ 4 “S 

each  PaPP  P^duTeTTI^sTmal  VtudiT^Tould^  Ttlm^Tc^TtliTweeThe  suTnefT^ 

PHasa 

Does  not  common  justice  say  that  after  having  spent  a number  'of  yearsTthTbelT? 

ftSteW?"*  iMtmCti°n  ‘°  0“1<!I'S'  tl"‘  ‘W°  Sh°Uld  “me  P»™ion  bfmld0' 

SteftEatl  Zr  could 

and  would  wish  tint  Rnmp  " in  the  autumn  of  life  without  any  settled  income, 

p™oiplofnnTt^ 

“ N°  d°ubt’  1 would  and  could  BaSSost  many  other  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
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■ ■ convenient  for  me  to  00  before  them ; as  it  is,  I hope  that  what  I have 

^“  iitaoe  M to  recommend  a total  changem  the  manner  in  which  the  generality 

of  Royal  and  endowed  ^^Sir^onr  most  obedient  servant, 

“Richard  Monck. 

« To  William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Bell  sworn  and  examined. 

507Q  Chairman  —Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  the  schoolhouse,  Banagher. 

5280*  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  school?  I am  head,  master.  . — 

111?;  When  were  you  appointed? — March,  1848,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant 

°f  5282nWhat  is  the  number  of  pupilsat  the  school  at  present  ?-Twenty-one  boarders,  and 

S%283  How  many  day  pupils  are  there  free  ? Two  at  present.  . . ... 

' M84  State  on  what  principle  you  admit  free  pupils  ?-I  happen  to  be  very  intimate  with 
the  circumstances  of  all  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I am  mauenced  by  thosj 
circumstances  I admit  them  as  I see  a necessity  for  doing  so;  I have  no  hnnt.  I have, 
always  admitted,  as  I stated  in  my  return  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  the  other  Commis- 
sioners whenever  I have  seen  a suitable  reason  for  so  doing. 

6285  Do  yon  consider  there  is  any  right  to  appoint  free  pupik  m any  person  ?-I  have 
always  understood  there  was  no  right  in  any  other  person.  The  letters  patent  recite  no 
condition  of  the  kind.  My  father  held  the  same  opinion-he  was  master  of  the  school. 

62M  In  what  state  of  repair  is  the  school?-It  is  not  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

5281  Has  it  been  lately  repaired  ?-My  instructions  are  to  make  no  repairs,  except  what 
are  absoluS  necessary  to  exclude  wind  and  water.  The  reason  of  that  is,  the  premises  are 
held  by  a veL  precarious  tenure-the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  now  seventy  years 
of  aueLand  when  the  life  expires,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  up  the 
premises  unless  the  present  landlord  reduces  the  rent  to  a more  reasonable  sum.  The 
renairs  are  made  by  me  at  my  discretion,  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners. 

”S”  your  school  inspected ? — No  ; but  in  place  of  inspection  there  is  a periodical 
5288.  “ S'0  - , t|vo  returnB  in  the  year,  as  I may  be  called  on ; sometimes  onlyone. 

5289  To  whom  do  you  make  those  returns  ?— To  the  Commissioners  of  Education  m 
Ireland  always.  I mentioned  what  those  returns  include— the  amount  of  education  given, 
modern  languages,  ancient  languages,  science,  and  general  literature ; on  this  subject  I 

mlM90  PWhSthe‘cJurse  of  education  in  the  school  ?-Perhaps  the  best  way  of  answer- 
inn  that  question  is  to  tell  you  how  we  employ  our  time  :-We  begin  in  the  morning  at 
seven  o’clock  when  the  time  is  principally  devoted  to  classics.  We  have  six  hours  business 
1 Of  these  four  are  oliieiv  devoted  to  English  education,  and  modern  languages,  English 
other  things  occupy  the  greater  part  of  that  time. 

52Q1  What  modern  languages  are  taught? — French  and.  German.  . . 

5292'  To  what  class  in  society  do  the  pupils  belong?— To  the  gentry,  and  the  middle 
/ii  n qoaq sons  of  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  of  property  in  the  country. 

5293  Are  there  many  from  the  district  around  Banagher  ?— Yes ; most  of  my  pupils 
come  from  within  thirty  miles  of  us ; some  from  a greater  distance. 

5294  Can  you  state  any  thing  as  to  the  subsequent  career  of  any  of  your  pupils  ?-I 
have  been  only  a short  timi  master,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any  of  my  pupils  left.  One 
entered  Trinity  College  the  other  day ; he  got  ahigh  place  One  of  my  pupils  was  recently 

!™?n  o,l  for  a commission  in  the  army,  and  I understand  he  was  the  best  pupil.  He  went 
before  the  Examiners  at  Sandhurst,  and  they  paid  him  the  compliment  of  »*mg b™  what 
i i u was  educated  at.  Seven  former  pupils  of  mine  are  at  present  in  the  army. 

5295^ ^ Whi  isXe  regions  persuasion  of  the  pupils ?-All  but  one  are  Protestants;  but 
there  is  no  interference  whatever  with  the  religious  education  of  any  person ; and  I have 
had  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  Roman  Catholic  day  pnpds  at  present. 

5296  Is  there  any  exhibition  connected  with  your  school  .'—-None. 

5297  Can  you  make  any  statement  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate?— I have  always 
beeii  told  when  applying,  which  I have  frequently  done,  for  some  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  school  that  the  estate  did  not  yield  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  school ; and  I always  thought  that  strange,  supposing  the  estate  well  managed,  for 

I know  it  consists  of  285  acres  of  land.  p...  9 TLnt  is  nnlv 

5298.  In  Statute  measure  it  is  599  acres,  and  only  produces  £175  a-yeai .- -That  is  o y 
one  year ; another  year  it  produces  less.  At  present,  I understand,  it  produces  about  £259 

i '5299.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  it  good  land?  Yes.  ■ n l v r cnnot 

5300  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  whether,  there  are  any  terminable  leases i?— I cannot 
give  any  information  on  that  subject;  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  land,  and  I can  on  y 

sneak  from  the  little  knowledge  I got  by  looking  at  it  ' • t0 

-5301.  Dr.  Andrews.— You  say  you  give  six  horn’s,  from  seven  o clock  in  the  morning, 
classics  ? — I said  the  greater  proportion  of  the  six  hours  is  devoted  to  English. 

' -5302  From  seven  o’clock  to  what  hour  does  the  school  continue ?— Until  mne. 

5303.  What  is  principally  taught  in  those  two  hours?— I myself  hear  *ree  classe 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  dictate  to  the  older  boys  a certain  amount  of  Engl  . 7 
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EfS  Pur,s"es  something  about  the  same  course.  He  dictates,  and  reads  what  lie 
repeated,  and  then  bears  a lesson  in  English  grammar 
' 4*  nme  y0U  W breakfast?— Yes,  until  ten. 

_ 0 oUo . How  long  are  the  boys  engaged  after  ten?— From  ten  to  twelve.  My  business 

Sfr  Tt  °f  li°  fcougl,  the  senior class,  and 

qneshon  them  on  any  thing  that  may  arise;  I also  hear  the  mathematical  class.  I hear  the 
senior  class,  which  comprehends,  m this -case,  half  the  boys;  I hear  them  read  We  use' 

teo  td°»  °y'  vP’™  ,ther°  is  “Mimetic;  we  have  the  school  divided 

into  classes,  and  then  we  question  them  m particular  rules  in  arithmetic  and  then  the 
business  concludes  with  writing.  That  is  on  four  days  of  the  week,  but  on  two  days  of  the 
week,  from  one  to  throe  o clock,  is  .devoted  to  the  French  master.  On  Thmndny3  miother 
SYts  rt  4m  dra7m&i™«4e  P^iod  devoted  by  the  rest  of  the  school  to  writing 

5306.  Is  there  any  extra  charge  to  the  pupils  for  drawing  and  French?— An  extra  charge 
of  one  guinea  per  annum  for  French,  two  guineas  per  annum  for  German,  and  two  guineas 

“ ‘1W  .S0,1°01'  1 a*‘  11  * **"  *“  «*  that 

5307.  Yon  do  not  make  that" a rule  as  to  the  drawing  ?— No.  Those  only  who  attend 

SlSTd  fhatt  S"mmel' tl,OTe  “ “ 'T*  “ *•  evening,  .and  in  winter 

' yon  moke  your  pupils  write  from  dictation  ?— Every  day 

iiin  w,  7°ur  asslst“‘  does  tliat  with  both  his  classes  ?— Every  day 
5310.  What  course  of  mathematics  do  you  teach  ?— Euclid ; I have  had  pupils  who  went 
vepfkar,  indeed  some  trigonometry,  and  some  mensuration;  I have  also  had  one  or  two 
hig^hnis.  Euclid  and  algebra  are  the  two  main  mathematical  branches. 

At  ™at  a«e  do  ‘he  pupils  generally  leave  your  school ?— Some  remain  until  the 
age  of  seventeen ; some  have  left  at  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  various  ages.  It  is  impossible  to  fix' 
any  definite  age  at  which  boys  have  left  me  impossime  to  hx 

■,l8l2-^,”o;°f”s?ncti.n  do  you  pursue?  course  is  to  assemble  the  boys  in 
classes,  and  practise  them  in  certain  rules.  I take  up  a book,  and  I examine  out  of 
to“™k  St  ^ 7 **  one  of  1118  %->  "'hat  is  S'8  rule ; then  I give  them  an  example 

■?°70,u  endeavour  to  impress  on  them  the  theory?— Yes 

;t  is  T0,7Me  "se  t0  the 

and^nb^T’  “uli 1 5%  when  asked  some  simple  question  by  parents,  they  got  pulled 
™io1gfS¥d’  fnd  I had  letters  from  parents  stating  that  boys  did  not  know  their  tables 

by  sol;  ^uestionn  “ X " ?-Tbe7  “ a “>d  were  pussied 

5317  Those  who  were  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  was  it  easy  to  teach  them  mental 
calculatmn  ?_It  is  only  recently,  I may  say,  I entered  on  that.  7 

on  the  subject.  7°U  «1Ten  “7  att“tioa  t0  tlle  srf>ject  exliibitions  ?-Yes,  I have  reflected 

- ?§n  PTaf?re  7T  g0t  ?6  ET*  f10?1  at  khmagher,  had  you  experience  in  tuition  ?_No 
sd5  . j , 7 ? bven  “*  f*7  K°7al  sch°o1  or  exhibition  school  yourself? Yes  I had  be™’ 

educated  by  my  father  at  the  school  I hold  at  present  7 I es,  I Had  been 

wu  n°*  n11  exhibition  school ?— Not  an  exhibition  scliool. 
tion“  toTolellSif  7°U  °bSerT6  0P°I“ti0n  « •*«*  »f  ‘*>8  (P-**  of  exhibit 

JmSSSZ  *>  "boob. 

uwDwag  given  to  others  .-'—Yes,  I have  considered  the  subject,  and  I think  it  is  advisnblp 

U not  fundfto  gfveeS 

tosaring  WhYSv  ‘I8- T?  “hibitions  to  some  at  least,  hty  reason 

ioi  saying  tnat  is,  that  they  aie  very  great  inducements  to  parents,  and  I think  it  vm 

ssi  ix™  ir  tolsthors  °™  ffiftsacsfe* 

“7  °™  ™7  in  ^d^n^clrioSn™  “7  ^ 

pa# 

1 LSeuifblalT7  Talnab,et would  ft. J 

illustrate  it  by  my  own  case;  I may  take  the  school  of  Banagher  and  a Dublin  school 
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The  Banagher  school  is  in  a country  town,  which  furnishes  at  present  only  six  day  pupils 
I believe  there  are  no  other  boys  old  enough  to  come  to  the  school.  I have  to  assemble 
pupils  from  different  districts  and  counties.  Compare  that  with  the  case  of  a respectable 
day-school 'in  Dublin,  where  100  day-pupils  can  be  easily  assembled.  You  have  there  a 
number  of  boys  quick-witted,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  masters  on  the  spot.  They 
may  be  trained  up  and  occupy  all  the  exhibitions,  to  the  exclusion  of  my  boys,  who,  perhaps, 
may  be  equally  well'taught,  but,  being  fewer  in  number,  and  not,  perhaps,  having  the  same 
amount  of  advantages,  they  are'  thrown  aside. 

5327.  In  what  respect  has  a country  school  less  advantages  than  a town  school? — In  this 
respect,  the  Banagher  school  has  less  advantages  than  a Dublin  school,  even  with  an  endow- 
ment: in  Dublin  masters,  can  be  got,  efficient  masters,  whereas  I must  import  talent  to  my 
assistance. 

5328.  Do  you  not  think,  if  the  exhibitions  were  thrown  open  to  all  schools,  the  masters  of 
the  country* schools  would,  by  exertion,  be  enabled  to  obtain  efficient  assistants? — There  is 
no  doubt  it  would,  after  a time,  but  it  would  take  a long  time  to  establish  a school  in  the 
country. 

5329  If  not  immediately,  would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  ultimately? — I 
think  that  what  stimulates  exertion  in  every  quarter  is  better  than  any  tiling  that  stimulates 
exertion  only  in  particular  quarters. 

5330.  Suppose  the  master  found  it  his  interest  to  employ  the  best  masters — that  thereby 
he  got  a large  school — do  you  not  think  he  could  as  easily  get  masters  in  the  country  as  in 
town  ? — Yes,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  them. 

5331.  Why? — In  Dublin  there  is  a large  amount  of  material ; for  instance,  the  University 
there  furnishes  many  young  men  who  get  out  at  particular  hours,  and  give  instruction  for 
much  smaller  sums  than  it  is  possible  to  procure  them  in  the  country  for,  where  a master  is 
obliged  to  bring  them  down,  and  very  often  to  take  inefficient  persons. 

5332.  Have  your  answers  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  teachers  employed  for  Dublin 
schools  are  persons  pursuing  their  own  education  in  the  University  ? — Precisely. 

5333.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  is  not  the  case  to  the  extent  you  imagine,  would  it  affect 
your  view  of  the  question? — If  it  turn  out  that  the  master  of  a country  school  can  get 
assistants  as  cheap  as  in  Dublin,  it  will  affect  my  view  very  much. 

5334.  Cannot  a master  be  supported  more  reasonably  in  the  country  than  in  town? — 
I think  so,  but  not  a scholar — for  instance,  of  the  University — who  has  dinners  for  nothing, 
and  employs  his  spare  hours  teaching. 

5335.  That  is  still  on  the  supposition  that  undergraduates  are  assistants  in  the  Dublin 
schools? — Yes;  for  instance,  in  the  Royal  schools  in  Enniskillen,  Armagh,  and  Dungannon, 
where  the  masters  are  paid  large  sums,  the  advertisement  is  always  for  a scholar  of  college. 

5336.  Is  that  for  a person  still  a scholar,  or  one  who  has  been  a scholar  ? — You  will  very 
seldom  hear  of  one  who  has  been  a scholar  taking  it,  unless  some  ruined,  unfortunate  man. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  a man,  after  five  years,  when  the  scholarship  expires,  to  find  him 
thrown  on  the  world  without  any  means  except  to  go  to  a school  to  act  as  an  assistant. 

5337.  Scholars  of  College  can” be  induced  to  go  as  assistants  in  the  Royal  schools  ? — Yes, 
people  who  are  paid  £100  a-year  in  the  Royal  schools.  None  but  very  well  paid  men  go  down. 

5338.  Does  your  difficulty  with  respect  to  giving  the  exhibitions  to  all  schools  arise  from 
any  advantages  Dublin  has  over  country  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Dublin  schools  giving  a greater  chance  of  talented  boys  being  included  in  the 
number? — That  is  one;  and  another  is,  that  the  increased  number  of  pupils  gives  increased 
means  to  the  master.  My  view  is  this : I think  exhibitions  and  premiums,  and  other  endow- 
ments of  that  kind,  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  students,  are  necessary  parts  of  a 
good  school.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Royal  ^schools  ought  to  be  made,  as  far  as.  possible, 
model  schools  for  the  rest  of  Ireland.  What  I have  been  conveying  all  along  is,  that  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  exhibitions  at  present  attached  to  the  Royal  schools 
opened  out  to  competition  with  all  Ireland,  because  I think  they  are  most  valuable  in  making 
those  schools  what  they  might  be  made — model  schools. 

5339.  You  intimated  an  apprehension  that  there  might  be  injurious  contrasts;  do  you  not 
think  an  intelligent  public,  knowing  a gentleman  had  only  in  his  school  three,  four,  or  ten 
pupils,  one  of  whom  acquired  an  exhibition,  would  not  form  a judgment  by  the  number  of 
exhibitions  given  for  one  school  as  compared  with  anothei’,  than  by  the  number  of  exhibitions 
obtained  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  ? — That  is  natural. 

5340.  Suppose  you  had  only  six  pupils,  and  that  they  got  one  exhibition  a-year,  would 
not  that  show  the  school  was  well  conducted,  and  that  you  need  not  fear  contrast  ? — Certainly ; 
at  least,  that  I had  a clever  boy,  and  that  I taught  him.  I do  not  think  the  success  of  every 
pupil  shows  what  you  say. 

5341.  Do  you  not  think  the  success  of  one  boy  out  of  ten  or  twenty,  in  obtaining  an 
exhibition  would  indicate  not  only  talent  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  but  a good  system  of 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ? — A good  system  of  instruction  applied  to  that  pupil ; 
but  it  would  not  show  the  other  pupils  had  been  properly  attended  to. 

5342.  Does  it  not  show  capability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? — Yes;  and  that  he  exercises 
that  capability  for  the  improvement  of  that  particular  pupil. 

5343.  Do  you  think  throwing  open  all  exhibitions  would  induce  masters  to  bestow 
more  care  on  one  boy  than  on  others? — I do;  and  I believe  that  is  the  system  pursued 
in  most  schools  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  catch  public  favour,  especially  in  large  schools: 
the  principal  attention  is  given  to  clever  and  intelligent  boys,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  neglected. 
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1 X ‘fedtou8 ! 7 JiWy  * a"r’ ' xccpt  that 

liil'  !n"y  otllGr?— Te5.  inspection. 

important  to  aST^  T'M  l'n™  “ 

to  all,  and  have  a veil  estnhinhpd  «-tmn  „e  • me  ?°"Plh.'r  to  thiow  open  the  exhibitions 

and  Til  r,S  “Vy  *• 

interest  and  moment?— Certainly.  d 1 tc  ied  as  a matter  of  public 

schools  wore  good  mid  bad?— fit °W  tll<3  *nibllc’  tln'»ugh  the  medium  of  inspection,  .what 

the  power  of  procuring  nood  masters  I d^n’et's^ loss  you  gate  them  some  advantages,  and 

high  reputation.  y0Ur  Scb°o1  '”5  .estaI>Iislnid  ns  a school  of 

good  and  bad  schools  be  knot?— Yes  f P ^ 5y  °f  lmPcction  be  to  make  the 

-quarters  Ej  inXSt  S T^°*  **  y°”  ™«  *»  Papils  “me  ftom  all 

public— I have  not,  wS,  ,En“  7?n  Seem  ‘°,W  °f  ft»  »«%«*»  of  the 
subject  of  schools.  Dy“Vmeam’  1 tlu”k  there  is  a great  deal  of  nonsense  thought  on  the 

fS-  fe ZY  if  Pnnt.i’-Tta  I think  people  are  very  easily  deceived 
5357  BvTooiif/a?1^®  ; m Wf bati”'  what  dies  not  deserve t 
known  schools  flourish  ly  *"*■  1 llaTe 

speeches,  and  “My  name Vhfo™!  ” enf  Llf  o.  mfsummer  examinations  to  recite 
better  schools,  where  the  master  thought  that  wis  % bey  wele  f 1 °nght  more  of  than 

°ecMlVm  °fth° boys  sSX  *° 

inspection  woSdW  2&  -**  W f*  » = 1 **  a system  of 

instead  of  being  obliged  to  work  out  mv  own  masteTr®  were.  domS  ™ other  localities, 
is  necessarily  imperfect.  ^ system,  as  I have  been  obliged  to  do,  which 

themseivtt  ‘'“t  "nspectoi-s  should  be  constantly  improving 

theyvisited?-Oh,„oT TwSX Xt,  ' t suggesting  to  the  teachers  of  schools 

when  he  saw  a good  thino-  in  one  school  lJw  W01ul(i  be  an  intelligent  man,  and 

5361.  Would  not  tha &be  If  1i  WOU,d  ‘f11  mother  master  about  it. 

“ wV'w  0 litera7  knowledge- of  th?cky  P'”g  ‘ll6mselTes  111  ad™"“  *-J  bought  you 
say  yon  f nlfup  in  thatalso  ? Ton 

progress  of  pupils.  Have  your  pupds  eMerld^nU011  ¥veT hacl  110  opportunity  to  see  the 
others  entered  college.  3 P P tered  colleSe  ?— I entered  one  last  summer,  but 

obtained  a catechetical  premium, 
obtained  Dr.  Downes’  £20  nremfnm  CS’l™?  be  “Bslnslon  of  >*  divinity  course,  ho 

best  speaker  in  an  SminaST bes*  °n  ,tats  “ Scripture,  and  £8  as  the 
5364.  Do  you  endeavour  to  nnmi  • pupil  that  was  instructed  by  myself- — my  brother, 
sound  Enghsh  education  ?-Cer  Wn^lat  lTy  gt  ohlof  ^ “ 

5360.'  In°  T terVg  yTr  pllpiIs  E”g>isIl?-Certainly. 

understand  better  the^ theory  of  the  EimlStf  l SC1°  ar’  a TLo-X  wIl°  has  learned  Latin,  will 
words;  and,  besides,  the  rn'e^l ^SteST  Lat'"  ^ 

classics 't?a  p“p^Txtab°yPu  ttfS 3™  would  teach 
knowledge  is  the  most  practical  tint  nr.  won  d advantageous  ?■ — I believe  classical 

dation  that  could  be  TaM  forty  P“"  ^ * “ *•  bes‘  *»* 
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5369  You  mean  classics  taught  accurately?  Do  you  regard  accuracy  as  iir 
I mean  simply  a knowledge  of  the  classical  languages,  taught  accurate  y;  1 i 


i important? — 

I mean  also  a 

oonr'tp  of  classical  reading/  I mean  that  if  you  engage  a boy’s  mind  in  classical  studies,  he 
will  he  better  fitted,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  classical  business,  than  if  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  any  other  study,  either  modern  languages  or  merely  English  education. 

5370  Do  you  consider  mathematics  an  indispensable  branch  of  a sound  English  educa- 
tion?—It  is  most  valuable  in  teaching  boys  to  reason  accurately.  In  that  respect  it  is  most 
valuable  • but  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  expand  the  mind : it  improves  the  logical  faculties. 

5371.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  appointments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown 
open  to  public  competition  in  Dublin,  do  you  think  that  would  be  the  best  stimulus  to 

education  in  Ireland  ? — I do.  ,1111? 

5372  From  the  return  you  have  made  I perceive  your  salary  and  the  salary  of  youi 
assistant  master,  amount  to  £227  16*?-Yes,  but  that  is  not  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of 

^<5373!°Is  there  any  right  in  any  body  or  person  to  nominate  free  pupils  to  the  Royal 
School  Of  Banagher?— Not  that  I am  aware  of;  no  person  has  ever  exercised  the  right. 

• 5374.  Do  you  rely  on  your  patent  which  you  have  put  111  evidence  to  prove  that 
assertion?— I am  only  stating  my  knowledge.  I can  now  explain  from  wliat  the  Secretary 
read,  that  there  were  certain  conditions,  but  those  conditions  were  not  recited  111  my  patent. 

I read  my  patent,  and  I know  that  patent  requires  me  to  perform  the  duties,  such  as  they 
may  be;  but  it  does  not  specify  them,  and  no  person  ever  specified  those  duties  to  me; 
therefore  I know  nothing  about  them.  , 

5375.  Have  you  any  other  documentary  evidence,  except  your  patent  to  prove  that  no 
body  or  person  can  nominate  free  pupils  to  the  Boyal  School  of  Banagher  ?— No,  I have  not. 

6876.  \ Secretary. — This  appointment,  dated  the  30th  March,  in  the  eleventh  yeai of 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  1848,  » by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  oi  Ireland,  ihe 
operative  part  of  the  patent  is  as  follows:  . , , , , • 

“ Know  ye  further  that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents 
we  do  rive  and  grant  unto  James  Adamson  Bell,  Esq.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  said  office  and 
place  of  schoolmaster  of  the  Royal  School  of  Banagher  in  the  Kmg’s  County,  in  that  part  of  our 
said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland;  and  him  the  said  James  Adamson  Bell,  schoolmaster 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Banagher,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  we  have  nominated,  constituted, 
and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  we  do  nominate  constitute,  and  appoint ; to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  office  and  place  of  schoolmaster  of  the  said  Royal  School  of  Banagher, 
aforesaid,  unto  him,  the  said  James  Adamson  Bell,  during  our  pleasure,  together  witii  ail 
■lands,  tenements,  profits,  benefits,  emoluments,  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging,  or  m 
any  wise  appertaining,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever, 
as  the  said  Henry  Owgan,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  formerly  held  and  enjoyed, 

or  of  right  ought  to  have  held  and  enjoyed  the  same.”]  . 

5377.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  fact,  the  Royal  School  of  Banagher  is,  so  far  as  the  public  is 

concerned,  a private  school,  with  an  endowment  of  about  £250  a-year?— The  answer  I make 
•to  that  question  is,  that  a certain  number  of  boys  have  always  been  educated  there  free, 
vary  in  a-  at  different  times;  because  I think  the  masters  have  always  felt  a kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  give  some  free  education  to  the  pupils,  receiving  a certain  amount  of  public 
money  • that  I know  is  my  own  feeling.  I have  always  wished  to  give  free  education  to 
any  applicant  for  it  of  a certain  class— that  is,  of  respectable  parents.  That  is  the  best 
answer  I can  give  to  the  question.  As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  I do  not  tlnnk  it  is  a 
private  school,  because  I do  not  know  of  any  private  school  m which  the  masters  have 
sometimes  given  free  education.  . , c , ,.  . . ,, 

5378.  But  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  masters  to  give  or  refuse  free  education  to  the 
pupils?— I have  thought  so,  but  I think  my  view  is  altered  by  the  documents  read  by  the 

5379  "Dr  Andrews. — Apart  from  the  free  pupils,  is  there  no  other  advantage  the  public 
derive  from  the  school— would  there  be  a school  at  all  in  that  district,  if  there  were  not  an 
endowment? — None  at  all.  * , 

5380.  Is  not  that  a great  advantage  to  the  public? — A great  advantage. 

5381.  You  said,  that  to  give  civil,  military,  and  naval  appointments  for  proficiency  m 

■answering  at  an  examination,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public?— Yes.  . 

5382.  1 suppose  you  mean  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  by  stimulating  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  exertion  in  learning  and  having  themselves  instructed  ?— Yes. 

5383.  Would  not  that  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  exhibitions,  which  you  before 

-pointed  out,  of  leading  to  the  comparison  of  one  school  with  another?  Is  it  not  sub- 
stantially the  exhibition  system,  the  throwing  open  these  offices  to  the  best  answerer  from 
all  the  schools  in  the  country?— No.  ; . , . , 

5384.  What  is  the  exhibition  system  but  giving  rewards  for  proficiency,  and  is  not  tne 
system  of  throwing  open  situations- to  the  best  answerers  the  same? — Oh,  yes;  that  is  the 
exhibition  system,  I thought  you  meant  the  exhibition  system  as  existing  in  this  country  at 

• present.  Those  situations  would  be  exhibitions. 

5385.  Then  you  approve  of  the  system  as  far  as  civil  and  military  appointments  are  con- 

Why  not,  on  the  same  principle,  notwithstanding  the  evils  you  apprehend 

• from  the  exhibition  system, approve  of  throwing  open  the  exhibitions  to  all  schools? — I draw 
this  distinction,  that  I think  there  ought  to  be  a certain  class  of  schools  existing  as  model 
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Tn0t  to  be  folmd’  unIess  70u  keeP  ‘he  exhibitions  to  certain  schools  That 
wo  Jd  ErSy  for™  e SeS  ‘°  "le  Poi"4’  b,,t  !t  aPPcars  to  me  'that  it 

tones-  anl  inefid ofd  - ■ I aca-d™uo  education  to  haye  certain  sihools  with  adyau- 

1 th8y  m“y  e,,j°y  1>reSent  aYel' 

deSiy  terZhT/twf10018  ^ “ be  dcsil'l*ble  *°  W-T  it  speak  so 
abon,  the'  nmnber^of^he  presen^Royaf  seltoolT^  P1'°™Ce’  ***  "™Id  “™  4°  —8 

i2S 

fownl^t  ot^h/to  h^done^ ’P0U  c0ldd  Prov^de  ^ull^s  Per  a good  public 

siS^««^*a»ia 

educated  in  certain  sohnnf°U  eon®^  t le  competitors  for  tliose  appointments  to  pupils 
-Newer  7 “ “y  ”»*«««*  *°m  *•  Clare-street  Board  as  to  free  pupfrf? 

more  efficient  footing.  I tliink  tlie  salirv  T l .catl?n  to  take  some  steps  to  put  it  on  a 
sufficient  to  enable  a^aster to  eSffiffi  “ f ‘ SU®Tlt;  £10°  *7«*  is  not 

plf96n,D  dr^d  at  put  mas,ors  m “ -« 

}T  *“  } #“d  “'“7  -old  raise  a 
obtain  notoriety ; would  that  be  an^advanfe.™  if  FF  ^ r®gfL'decl  as  improper  attempts  to 

ssf  j5ftsS5?asIi  s— 

theM  is  rIsk  of 

so  that  lie  need°n  fl?*  ad''an4a8es  of  endowments  is  to  make  a ISeTe“y  in  his  position 
rupiis  ?-Te?  "0t  W reC0UrSe  40  oPjeoiionable  measures  to  increase  the7  numK  Ss 

MShxpeeiTb^dLd  „7n°Ut  “7  t"ggr!°“8-*0  “a16  ”S  t0  oincation  in  general ?_f 
time  to  Sge  my  on  th?  fVfT1  kind-  “ 1 llMe  not  taken  any 

existing  in  tils  colnfry  fe  thf™™  ’Id  1 «d  Wy  Str°ngly  4at  41l°  flmds  at  P™sent' 

5400  Tb p t01  the  Purpose  of  education  are  not  sufficient. 

able  to  vkit  your  scC^AtTmpf  ^ ' °?ly  & “q™7»  as  they  have  not  been 

5401  rRer  A r / f"  ure  t,me  theJ  will  visit  the  school. 

5409  : J /?e11  aPPhes  for  hls  expenses]. 

J rffeitafe-’®  ^ °tier  C°n>missi„ners).-The  Commissioners 

cation  on  your  part  to* the  Comliiss'  glV6  'Vr  70ur  expenses ; but  it  might  be  a proper  appli- 
here  to  giye?yS|.-I  °f  Educa?10''>  7™.  stating  that  you  were  summoned 

sioners.  my  application,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 

5404  J?*  Stephens.-— Wq  give  no  opinion. 

boys  readingTrcTbook.— I my  Lord!  b°°kS  ^ by  y0Ur  PuPils>  and  the  number  of 
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Galway,  17th  September,  1855. 

Present : The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 

Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

School  in  Pigott’s-lane,  Lougiirea.  * 

5405.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  that  lias  been  received  in  answer  to  the  public- 
notice,  is  from  Mr.  Michael  Hogan,  Pigott’s-lane  schools,  Loughrea.  I read  the  letter: 

“ Pigott’s-lane,  Loughrea,  September  15,  1855. 

Sir, — I have  to  say,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  building  which  constitutes  the  endow- 
ment of  Pigott’s-lane  school,  is  now  forcibly  and  illegally  held  possession  of  by  a man  named 
John  Watkins,  armourer  to  the  Galway  Militia,  and  formerly  sexton  of.  Loughrea  church, 
from  which  office  he  has  been  dismissed ; and  in  the  event  has  kept  possession  of  the  aforesaid 
building,  which  he  got  some  years  ago  for  his  accommodation  as  sexton  of  the  church. 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Michael  C.  Hogan,  Schoolmaster.” 

[Mr.  Hogan  is  called,  but  docs  not  answer.] 

5406.  It  appears  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  inquiry, 
made  in  1826,  that  there  were  schools  in  Pigott’s-lane,  Loughrea;  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Neill  were  the  master  and  mistress,  both  Protestants.  Schoolhouse  was  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  was  well  slated,  and  cost  about  £450.  It  was  connected  and  associated  with,  and 
patronized  by  “ the  London,  Hibernian,  and  Kildare-place  Societies — Rev.  Denis  Browne, 
rector  of  Lou<direa.  The  Earl  of  Glanricardo  gave  the  site,  and  built  one-half  of  the  house ; 
remainder  is  now  building,  with  a grant  of  £200  from  the  Lord  Lieutenants  Fund.  The 
master  and  mistress  are  partly  paid  out  of  the  parish  fund,  which  consists  of  £40  contributed 
annually  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Denis  Browne,  and  the  result  of  an  annual  charity  sermon. 
The  schoolmaster  has  made  a return,  in  which  he  mentions  that  the  school  buildings  were 
erected  out  of  a public  grant,  and  that  the  site  was  conveyed  in  perpetuity.  . 

5407.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  m 1835,  page 
14d,  it  is  mentioned: — “Loughrea  National  School,  Murtagh  Hogan,  master;  sources  of 
support,  £20  from  the  National  Board;  it  is  stated  to  be  three  years  under  the  National 
Board.  There  are  478  male  pupils;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught. 

5408.  Chairman.— As  the  master  of  this  school  is  not  present  the  case  is  referred  for 
inquiry  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Rev.  Mr.  Hargadan’s  Endowment. — Anxadown  and  Woodpark  Schools. 

5409.  Secretary.— The  next  communication  is  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Keaveney , parish 
priest  of  Annadown. 

“ Annadown,  September  15,  1855. 

“Sir, — As  the  Commissioners  for  the  Endowed  Schools,  &c.  are' to  be  at  the. Court- 
house of  Galway,  on  Monday,  17th  instant,  I intend  to  be  there  on  that  day,  to  give,  any 
information  I have  with  regard  to  the  schools  endowed  by  the  interest  of  the  money  left  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Redmond  Hargadan. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Win.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.”  “ Thomas  Keaveney,  p.p. 

5410.  I will  read  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  this  school. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  published  in  1835,  48“, 
it  is  stated : — “ Parish  of  Annadown ; there  was  a school  in  the  chapel  of  Annadown ; sources 
of  support,  the  interest  of  £100  Irish,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Redmond  Hargadan,  p.p., 
for  the  o-ratuitous  instruction  of  thirty  children ; house  and  garden  rent  free ; average  daily 
attendance  of  children  ninety ; attendance  stationary.  Instruction  given  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Keaveney  sworn  and  examined. 

5411.  Chairman. — You  are  a parish  priest? — -Yes.  I have  to  state  there  was  a school  in 
existence  for  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  return — the  education  of  .a  certain  number  of 
pupils  gratuitously.  After  my  appointment,  I did  not  like  the  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  master. 

5412.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  July,  1829.  I was  appointed,  neither  liking  the 
schoolhouse  nor  the  system  of  education  adopted ; I was  most  anxious  to  have  a better  system 
adopted.  I was  most  anxious  to  have  it  on  the  principle  of  the  National  Board;  but  owing 
to  the  distress  of  the  country,  I could  not  at  the  time  meet  with  any  proper  schoolmaster ; 
the  masters  had  left  the  country  at  the  time,  and  were  not  to  be  had ; and  on  that  account 
I had  to  introduce  a party  of  monks,  who  were  obliged  to  build  a schoolhouse,  and  also  keep 
the  school  open  for  any  children  that  might  come.  They  have  built  a schoolhouse,  and  I 
believe  it  is  in  operation  under  them  for  the  last  three  years. 
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beliive  the  mSSi.%  S^^S^XW.  JT”’  1 

and  some  less ; sometimes  100  or  120,  from  that  down  to  w»„tv  ti,q  ? i '1°  ll,ave  lfc  more  dmtadowA  and  Wood- 

*ss=t*' 

theS  S^SSS:BT  WaJ0ne  ch'?ular  addressed  to  Annadown  school,  endowed  by 

of  the  W00^  -s 

Clare,  «^3EA  — £*£**  "*•*  °th"  ***  ™»  ******  ‘° 

int^t  o“S SoTStt;  retyt“  Ear"  SCh°°1?~It  * 8°  * " -•*»* *• 

<^£afexw"S wast  ISxrt r loa? t r riMing  °f 
™ S"  the  kte  Dr- “*■  *»  CaMc  A^Sh^S 

ffj®'  £;?  ‘l«re  debentures  ? — There  are. 

5|M-  ^ho '}™  them?  I have.  [Produces  them.] 

5f ??•  4»  *W  transferrable  ? — I do  not  know.  J 

' uU'  jYt  M *&  ®Wmas  Brown? — He  was  treasurer. 

542a'  M t,1 1 ' xv,0 ! not  at  i:,v'Cnt.  The  interest  is  paid  half-yearly  by  Dr.  IPHale 

bits  it  8?h^  i/bDnt?-5tis 

5424.  Is  it  by  lease?— In  perpetuftv  3^"  t0£UI?  a monas1teiT  011  ■ 

““£;tltat  I T-  m,delSt“cl  4 ™dd  “*d  atfed°S k’  SE?  tad  ^ a 

sloe  S d“o1  m y°ur  own  Barash ?— It  is.  1 

times^seldomer.11  d° ; somelimes  “-week,  sometimes  twice  a-weelt,  and  some- 

Tn  51LWM  “ a™rage  attendance  for  the  last  twelve  months  ? — I cannot  precisely  sav 
I have  often  sting  twn  to^  *“  “ “““  “* 

542?'  &T  lgll,S  ?~Bor  flone:  There  are  no  girls  admitted, 
is  edu“tl°I;  P™d  ? The  general  course  of  education 

who  wish  to  leLteomtt  o?e?dfda&  E”ghsl1  8“™;  and  if  there  are  any  persons 

&&  S«i  Ckss  of  books  P-Generally  the  Clfriltian  Brothers', 
some  maps  ifanSty  SScf*'  b°okj.  ■”.”>»?=  ?-V<>l7  *w ; I believe  they  have 
maps  gotupfatheuse&schotbbyK^  S*°dm0P“  «"*  1 “*  ***  m 

united  jVThertXtriteV  A™ad™  and  W°odPark  schools  are 

years.  The  interest  of  the^POn  e,.ls.  ?10  s^Il0()1  at  Woodpark,  nor  has  there  been  fox- 

mentioned  inTe  papeS  has  no^L  feJ  tW°,  PTtionS  °f  the  parisL  Newe11’  who  is 

schools  dtp  nnifori  * rri  ’•  *.  110  p ,0(d  **iere  &r  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  two 
5434  Are  there  anv  ofThe^?  t/ th®  ^i2*?0  g<?es  to  one  fund  to  support  the  school. 

The  reason  is  the  npvw.  nt  §en^e.meii  belonging  to  the  monastery  here? — No,  my  lord. 

buSLs^AshelZ^  it  is  devoted  to  nothing  but  school 

know  m aboYTote  htSTh^oYf  “ “ g°°d  ^ 1 8“d  «**  “5  1 
executors.  The  Rev-Mi-^ C'Ugadan  himself  lent  the  money,  or  his  executors? — His 
fag  to  this  Ycumel't  th™g  *“■»,»«,  » «»  as  I remember;  and,  accord- 
6439.  The  re,?„n  T Sin  . ? ™S  *?nt  f°  *e  lato  Bisb<>P  Kelly  after  that, 
name  of  the  Rev  Redmond  (-[  ^ flaestl°e  ls.  that  I find  the  debentures  are  made  out  in  the 
daas,  one  die  nephewl^f  tbe^tir8ada11  -kfaself?  There  were  two  Rev.  Redmond  Harga- 
5440. ^That  ^oZst^-Yes^  Mm  aS  parish Priest‘ 

5442.  Ts^retarv^— Irea7tbp°f  jeBev‘  Mr'  Hargadan?— I produce  a copy  of  it. 

. y~  e following  extract: — “In  the  second  place,  after  paying  all 

H M 
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1TW  ,mt  AeW  I wm  and  bequeath  the  sura  of  £200  sterling,  which  I placed  in  the  hands  of 
Galway.  tj?  Vellv  Archbishop  of  Timm,  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  he  punctually  paid  me  the 

Jto.  Mr.  M***  interest.  L say,  I witt  mi  be^neaft  said  sum  to  be  M m 
■ Bihpnmf-  : otlwJr  snre  channel  which  tile  Archbishop  ot  Tuam,  Catholic  1 mean,  ant.  par  sn 

"”-S:iT"%riesto/Annadown 

Av,D(aSMMlf.  cwjr  ifowthe  establishment  of  ~a  poor  school  in  Se  chapel  of  CorrinddVor  a myothed 
ppnfrnl  Dart  of  this  parish,  where  fifty  of  the  children  of  poor  parents  of  this  district  aie  to 
bp  well  instructed  every  school  day,'  by  the  master  of  said  school,  or  by  Ins  assistant,  n 
^tag Ind  cltkm.-IiJii  l English ; said  master  or  assistant  are  W£»£ 
instruct'the  Youth  ill  general  every  Snnday,  as  many  as  will  attend  then  instruction . tor 
wSl n?y  and  trouble  I order  tlj interest^  said  £1100  to  be  paid  said  masto  md  assent 
in  pmnl  shares  as  a compensation  or  salary,  once  or  twice  every  year.  I ordei  the  present 
master  and  assistant  to  L continued,  while  they  prove  useful,  and  then-  successors  to  bo 

selected  ijpg  ^Commissioners  regret  returns  have  not  been  made  from  this  school, 

because  they  are  left  in  ignorance  about  it.  They  think  there  was  time  to  make  them  since 
the  12th  ?— itwas  on  the  13th,  last  Thursday  morning,  those  circulars  were  got;  you  could  not 
have  had  the  returns  earlier  than  yesterday  morning.  ttsm  to 

5444.  Perhaps  you  will  request  the  gentlemen  to  make  the  returns,  and  send  them  » 
the  Secretary  Af  have  seen  the  form,  and  except  as  to  one  portion  of  it  I really  did  not 
know  what  to  fill  up.  For  some  time,  perhaps  for  the  last  four  months,  there  has  not  been 
account  kept  of  the  children  in  attendance.  There  is  no  land,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  form  to  he  filled  up  is  with  respect  to  the  £9  4s.  Id.  to  be  received  annually. 

k 445  What  is  the  post-town? — Drumgi'iffin.  . , v,,  1 

5446  Is  there  any  other  statement- you  wish  to  make?— Except  to  mention  that  Woo  - 
park  school  may  be  left  out,  as  there  is  no  such  school  m e^stenc^ow 
1 5447.  Mr.  Stephens.— You  have  stated  that  the  masters  of  the  school  aie  notot  the  Ohns 
tian  Brothers,  hut  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ?— Yes.  . . T3rotners  are  for 

5448  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  orders?— 1 he  Ohnstian  tfiotneis  arc  ioj. 
the  nurnoses  of  education  alone;  the  others  are  not  for  that  alone,  though  they  have  always, 
SZTw?  Slow ; sehoils  in  connexion  with  their  establishments.  *ey  are  monks  who 

take  certain  vows:  poverty,  celibacy.  _ _ , w,  Pa+t,p1,v  Pnfhpdrnl  of  Tuam9' 

5449.  You  have  stated  that  money  is  invested  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  ot  l • 

Yes. 

5450.  Is  that  money  for  education?— Yes. 

5451.  Give  me  'the  amount? — £9  4s.  7 d.  annually.  . 

5452  That  must  be  the  interest? — Yes ; £200  is  the  principal. 

5453  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  sum  of  money  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  sum  of  moi  ey. 
5454'.  Yo/have  stated  that,  generally,  the  books  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  nsed 

the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ?— Yes.  rpmark  there 

5455.  What  is  the  difference?— What  makes  me  say  generally  is,  that  f®*! 

some  few  books  belono-ino-  to  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  some  other  books  not 
befoiJfou  to  the  Christian  Brothers  (for  instance,  Euclid);  hut  the 

third, °an(i  fourth,  are  generally  theirs.  I remark  some  few  books  polished  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education— Iiavanagh's  Arithmetic,  and  others  of  that  kind. 

5458.  What  books  used  by  the  Christian  Brothers  are  not  used ” 80 ch°“tian 

tell  that;  to  do  so  I would  require  a catalogue  of  the  hooks  published  by  the  Christian 

1;,'.y!57  " Chair >nru>  —Will  yon  request  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  to 
sendalist  of Ihe  books  nsedL  thfoschool,  and  the  number  of  pumls  reading  each  bool t?- 
tS5  my  Lord  You  would  have  had  it,  hut,  as  I remarked  before,  he  is  only  about  four 
months  connected  with  the  school.  It  got  a little  tliin  for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
He  should  have  kept  a regular  account  of  the  attendance  ; I told  him  if  required  he  should 

d°5S458  Mr  SUnlimis.— Do  you  know  whether  the  writing  is  teuglit  from  the  copy-books 
pubhsliedby  thtfchristian  ’Brothers?- — I cannot  say;  they  generally  get  them  down  from 
Dublin,  and  buy  them,  I suppose,  at  the  cheapest  shop  they  can. 

5459.  Are  not  those  copy-books  particularly  good?— I am  well  awaie  thej  ai<*  1 neve 

™ 546a  you  lw^whethe?thdre  are  any  schools  managed  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis  in  the  county  of  Galway,  other  than  these  ?-There  are;  but  I do 
not  think  they  are  endowed;  none  that  I am  aware  of;  I know  there  are  brothers. 

5461.  Dr.  'Andrews. — Land  is  referred  to:  is  there  any  person  m the  district -from  whom 
inquiry  could  be  made,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  were  lands  belonging  to  the  school, 

^mS^You6 never  heard  of  any  land ?— No ; not  since  I came.  This  much  I am  awarg, 
that  there  was  a schoolhouse  built  quite  contiguous  to  where  the  monks  school  is  now  built, 
and  perhaps  some  twenty  years  since  there  was  a small  portion  of  fond  attached  to  the  school- 
house-  but  at  the  time  1 came  to  the  parish  there  was  another  man  lived  there.  Tire  lancl 
was  -riven  by  Mr.  Blake,  of  Gregg  Castle,  or  by  Iris  father,  for  the  purpose  of  a schoolhouse, 
and  whether  that  is  the  land  referred  to  or  not  I cannot  say 

5463  Could  yon  name  any  person  to  whom  we  could  apply,  and  who  would  be  lately 
rive  us  information?— No;  there  is  no  person  in  town  I could  make  an  inquiry  ot. 
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. 5464.  Yon  cannot  state  any  person  from  whom  inquiry  could  be  made  ? — I do  not  1-now  r „ 

In  the  way  land  was  tossed  about  for  tile  last  eight  or  ten  years,  some  small  portion  misht  — 

hare  been  annexed  to  some  other  holding ; but  I will  male  inquiries  on  the  subject  mid 

cZgalfZ:  }“.L^ok,,i  g™ by  lfc- B,ake’ * «“  kfe  *»-  W * 
gontlemim  a”y  infom“‘i0"  “ address  t0  *► Com- 


The  Erasmus  Smith 
School. 


The  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School.  ,, 

- 1 nr>  a ™.  . . J he  Erasmus 

04bb.  Secretary.  The  next  communication  received  is  with  regard  to  the  school  founded  ®»T  & 
vJ  >£asraus  v”1,1,  at  Galw‘f-  llie  bea<i  master  1S  not  in  attendance,  but  the  second  master  Pocun,entary 
Mi-.  Thomas  Killeen,  states  lie  is  present  to  give  information.  The  first  information  the  ence' 
Commissioner  have  with  regard  to  the  grammar  school  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  is  the 
original  charter  enabling  Erasmus  Smith  to  found  schools  and  endow  same  and  make 
•provision  dor  the  education  of  children  in  the  University.  [The  Secretary  states  the  pro- 
“s  m tl10  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  Ennis.— See  pao-e  177  1 
541)7.  Ihe  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Ninth  llonort  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  1810,  page  221:-- The  Rev.  Thomas  Canham  yrlH  at  his  ' 
examination  before  the.-Board,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1807,  stated  that  he  was  appointed 
master  of  this  school  m December,  1801,  at  the  salary  of  £100  per  annum,  with  the  addition 
of  a farm  of  thirty-three  acres,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  Which  lie  lets  at  £4  per  acre 
(besides  a field  of  three  acres  nearer  the  town,  allowed  him  by  the  Governors  for  iasinv  -1 
the  whole  subject  to  a head-rent  to  tile  Governors  of  £17  7*.  per  annum.  He  is  also  allowed 
to  let  the  lower  part  of  the  solioolhouse,  which  is  situate  in  the  High-street  of  Galwav  for 
shops,  the  rent  of  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  £96  14s.  6d.  flis  appointments  there- 
fore, may  be  estimated  at  more  than  £820  per  annum.  There  is  an  usher  appointed  by  the 
Governors  at  £40  per  annum.  The  master  is  obliged,  to  keep  the  house  in  repair  hiu  it 
ivas  put  into  complete  order  on  his  appointment,  at  the  expense  of  the  Governors.  It  was 
stated  by  him  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  sixteen  boarders,  but  ho  never  had  had  more 
than  one  The  number  of  scholars  then  in  his  school  was  thirty-one,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
instructed  m classics  by  the  usher,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  profits  of  their  tuition— viz 
four  guineas  per  annum;  the  rest  were  English  scholars,  and  taught  also  by  the  usher  on 
the  same  terms,  except  m writing  and  accounts,  in  which  the  master  instructed  all  the  bovs 
himself  without  any  extra  charge  y 

+1  Jr™06  hlS  exa^?at50n>  j1  appears,  the  usher  has  resigned,  and  another  been  appointed  by 
the  Governors  _ Whether  from  that  circumstance  or  from  the  master  having  paid'  more  atten- 
tion to  classical  instruction,  the  number  of  classical  scholars  appears,  by  the  last  return  to  the 
Governors  (which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  annually  by  all  the  masters),  to  have  increased 
BlUtl  Sjtuatlon  ?f  th?  school,  in  one  of  the  closest  and  most  thronged 
stieets,  sunounded  by  shops,  and  without  any  play-ground,  is  most  unfavourable  for 
tTeir-lf  ^ h°T  C°uld  Pr°Perly  accommodate  them.  And  having  been  so  repre- 
sented to  the  Governors  by  one  of  their  body,  who  had  visited  it  in  the  year  180(5  it  has 
been  resolved  to  erect  a new  school  and  sclioolhouse  at  a small  distance  from  the  town  on 
pound  belonging  to  the  Governors,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enclosed  for  the  purpose  this 
summer.  The  present  high  price  of  timber  has  probably  been  the  reason  tlmt ^ no  further 
steps  have  been  taken  for  carrying  tins  very  desirable  scheme  into  execution.” 

Mbb.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report,  page  245,  they  mention  that  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  grammar  school  of  Galway  m 1809  was  forty-four.  The  next  informa tion  with  regard 
to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
£8q000’  r?e+im  182i6’  U26'  Th?y  state  the  scl‘oolhou.se  was  built  at  a cost  of 

mits  nml  nUnLeJ  °v  b°yrp,n  ^tendance,  was  twenty— fifteen  of  tliesc  were  Protest- 

fn  ti’  T?  e Roman  Gatliohcs.  Hie  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained 
18  55  Report  pf  the  Commissioners  that  inquired  into  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  in 
1833,  page  329.  They  state There  is  not  any  public  sdiool  in  connexion  wfrh  the 
Cpipoiation  The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  has  large  estates  aiid  an  endowed 

t?o  le\?b  7y;i ,)Ut  lt  1S’  aTrently’  »?  7°pen  t0  free  There  are,  however, 

tuo  hee  sJiools,  the  master  and  mistress  of  which  are  paid  by  that  hoard;  hut  they  are  not 

scholars!’ t0  edUCate  gTatlS  “°re  than  the  limited  number  of  twenty  male  and  twenty  female 

TTmtf 9'  7n6  neXt  mfor™ation  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  a return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  m May,  1854,  Parliamentary  paper  273.  It  gives  an  accouirt  of  the 
and  expenditure  of  the  Governors  for  five  years.  With  regard  to  the  four  classical 
Ddatn’i?  d0M  '10t  ®Je  tlle  s"1“'>es  separately : it  mentions  that  tile  amount  of  salaries 
Shtrs  lerx  of  the  four  classical  schools  in  1849  was  £290  17.,.  3d.-,  salaries  of 

‘ J rents>  poor-rates,  insurances,  repairs,  and  incidentals,  £218  2?  9/7  - 

maknig  a total  of  £779  It,  Sd  Then,  in  1850  Wexpenchture  for  Se  fo i gS 

“I851’  £8?08''  1862itwas-£669  10,.5,7.r1,” 

mimhev  of  9 Jt  ““tsons  with  regard  to  the  grammar  school  of  Galway,  the 

pupils  were  a™"  ’T,  thirty-five,  five  rf  whom  were  free  pupils,  and  throe  of  the  free 
felSiol  K A fTT  ei,.'antS;l  Tt  meRtl0,ls  that  t]ie  salary  of  the  master  of  the  Galway 
master  «0  -b  W’  13*'  « 1 ‘hat  of  Thomas  Killeen,  the  seconS 

Eno-lisb  -pi  11  cia,teS  01  cliarge  caA  s.tated  t0  1jc~ for  instruction  in  classics,  science,  and 
0nsn— ±.l  lls-  Gd-  Per  quarter;  for  instruction  in  science  and  English  £1  l.v.  It  then 

SMS 
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„„  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  exhibitions  founded  in  Trinity  College  by  the 

governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  and  a return  of  the  number  of  those  exhibitions 
conferred  on  pupils  from  the  endowed  schools  for  ten  years.  It  appears  the  greatest 
i fnnT  ,'n  1847-  in  1844  tliere  were  two;  there  were  also  two  m 1845,  two  in 
S fiTiu  l^rone  to  1848;  one  in  1849;  lone  in  1850;  none  to  1851;  two  m 
1852-  and  none  in  1853.  It  then  returns  that  the  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  grammar  schools  are  those  in  the  charter,  which  are  the  rules  that  I read  from 

th5470P°Th°ef  next  information  with  regard  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  is  in  reference  to 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  and  that  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Repoit  of  the 
Commissioners  that  inquired  into  the  University  of  Dublin  m 18o8,  page  218, . from  winch  rt 
appears  twenty  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  exhibitions  are  of  theannual  value  of  i7  7s.  8d 
Sell  and  fifteen  of  the  annual  value  of  £5  10».  9,7  each.  It  is  then  mentioned  that 
“the’  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  were  founded  by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
schools,  and  the  foundations  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  (10  Geo  I.)  The  Erasmus 
Smith  exhibitioners  are  partly  selected  by  examination,  according  to >the 
the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  partly  by  the  boaul  accoidn  to  ceitain 
rules  depending  upon  collegiate  merit.”  “ Of  the  numerous  exhibitions  founded  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  only  a small  number  are  appointed  to  by  examination 
at  entrance  viz.,  twenty  in  the  last  ten  years,  or,  on  an  average,  two  m each  yeai  Ihe 
remaining  exhibitions  on  this  foundation  are  filled  up  by  die  board  ft-em  student, 
been  already  distinguished  in  their  academic  career,  without  reference  to  the  schools  at 

Wl5471ll?he  ne^hiformationvvith  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  returns  that  have  been 
received  from  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School  and  from  the  head  master  of  the 
school  Governors  refer  to  an  advertisement  which  they  caused  to  be  issued  relative  to 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  the  schools.  They  do  not  give  the  date  of  the  issuing  of 
the  advertisement,  ids  is  follows:— “The  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith  Esq.  hereby  give  notice  to  parents  residing  in  and  near  the  towns :of Drogheda; 
Galway  Tipperary, did  Ennis,  who  may  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  who  may  he  desirous  of  having  them  educated  at  any  of  their  grammar  schools  in  those 
towns  that  hereafter  all  applications  for  admission  of  free  pupils  must  be  duected  to  the 
E;“  aXh  office,  11,  Kildare-street,  Dublin.”  The  returns  of  the  Governors  and 

“^S’ThXiylord.is  all  theinformation  with  regard  to  this  school  There  is  other  informa- 
tion in  these  reports  with  regal'd  to  the  endowments  attached  to  this  and  other  schools  of 
Erasmus  Smith  in  the  county  of  Galway;  and  there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  wish  to 
give  information  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  estates;  but  I have  confined  the 
information  at  present  before  the  Commissioners  to  what  relates  to  this  school. 

Mr.  Thomas  Killeen  sworn  and  examined. 

5473.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  grammar  school  ?— Second  master. 

5474.  Who  appointed  you?— The  Governors.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ellington  and  Archdeacon 

Torrens  recommended  me  to  the  Board.  _ . , 9 -vr  . T ■ Trim'tv 

5475.  Did  you  hold  any  situation  at  the  time  you  were  appointed?— JNo,  lwas  in  -trinity 

C°5476.  Do1  you'  know  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowell  was  appointed  ?— About  seven  years 
since  He  is  absent  in  Germany.  He  was  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh  to  bring  his 
wife  there,  who  is  in  a delicate  state  of  health.  I had  a letter  from  him  this  morning 
stating  he  hoped  to  be  in  time  to  meet  the  Commissioners.  He  did  not  know  the  day  of 

me547’f  Mr  Stephens. — How  long  has  he  been  absent? — Since  about  the  24tli  June,  when 
vacation  commenced,  he  wrote  to  the  Governors,  I believe,  stating  he  was  going  _ 

5478.  Chairman. — Did  he  receive  permission  from  the  Governors  to  absent  himself. 

I am  not  aware.  He  mentioned  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  them  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
longer  away  than  he  expected,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Hallowell  s delicate  state  of  health- 

5479.  How  many  pupils  are  there  at  present  m the  school  ?— At  present  there  are  only- 
ten.  We  had  a considerable  number  before  vacation ; some  of  them  have  not  returned  yet. 

5480.  How  many  are  boarders?— No  boarders. 

5481.  How  many  free  pupils? — Six. 

5482.  Six  out  of  the  ten? — Yes. 

5483  Mr.  Hughes. — Three  of  them  your  own  children  ?— Yes ; there  is  another  that  might 
be  considered  a ftee  pupil;  bi8  father  being  in  the  Baltic,  be  is  taken  for  a mere  tnfie. 

5484.  Chairman.— Cm  you  state  how  many  free  pupils  there  were  m 1854 . —I  never 
took  any  account  of  the  number,  it  did  not  concern  me.  I never  kept  Ins  books. 

5485.  Where  are  the  books? — I do  not  know.  ^ n „ , .,  A 

5486  Does  Mr.  Hallowed  keep  a register  and  report  book?— 1 es ; he  writes  down  the 

pupils  when  they  come  into  the  school.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  emoluments.  There 
is  another  application  at  present  before  the  Governors  for  a free  pupil,  and  the  Goveinois 
have  not  refused  any  since  they  gave  the  notice.  . . T 

5487  Dr  Andrews.— When  did  they  publish  that  notice?— I suppose  it  is  a year  ago. 
5488.' Was  it  since  Christmas?— No;  I think  it  was  last  year,  something  about  a year 

an-o  I saw  a letter  from  the  Secretary  the  other  day,  saying  there  was  an  application 
made  for  a free  pupil,  and  that  it  would  be  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 
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%££  a1;"pp\rttsa8°'  1 S“PP0Se  ‘lat  WiU  be  “n°tller  fl'M  ^ *"  t’^y  have  not  G.W 

7°,u  knoT  tllat  of  Zom’  own  -knowledge  ? — Any  I heard  of  in  Tf?  £"“»"  SmM 
has  n“\S‘ltftkobr  fr  * * P^“  ^ «2 

d.7n  Mt  “me  yet  His“'“  applied  to  the  Board  to  We  feStfST  He 

540(1  A a‘  P^ent  to  send’  Eim  to  school,  being  a plorZn  * 

about T1™-  ““eel’-K'om  the  24thfun!  to  the  10th  of  August, 

Mi  n At  Christmas  there  is  a vacation  of  two  weeks. 

1iH  1 °w.may  PuPJs  were  in  attendance  before  vacation  ?— Nine  • two  of  these  h-ivo 

“ £rSk* commissio” in  ae  “iU^  “d  ■*>- - £ 

iziScSSzS;.  ts  % 

thoseZl  1 °°llld  Msign  some  «*«■«•  Some  °{ 

Tjqii  , i,,  , bsent  will  leturn,  I believe.  I can  say  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  Mr 

. away ; but,  generally,  at  every  vacation  a number  of 

W/Sd  P1:  "retos.-But  the  Ming-off  here  was  before  vacation?-!,,  Mr.  Eaton's  time 
we  had  forty  boarders  here.  When  Mr.  Hallowell  came  we  had  thirty-five or  fofT 
Several  of  these  got  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  College,  got  first  place  in  first  and  seventh  ' 

- 7foSi  One  is  at  present  an  inspector  of  national  schools  P Tentl‘ 

school  ? Irf  IT  X°“  be  pIeased  t0  assigI1  the  1'easom  toT  the  decline  of  the 

school . -—In  geneial,  I think,  the  terms  are  rather  high.  The  shonkeeners  of  this  town  tl  o 

SZI  3Z?  f classes, ZrrZ  lS 

some  of  S?n/o  e^C10^ tlieir  sons  at  present ; though,  perhaps,  our  terms  are'Iower  than  at 
Se  mn,tev  “ h SCh°°\  stU  « guineas  is  considered1  rnther  high.  I recoLiended 
for  ZT  ’ • f !.nCT-’  t0rhePU1  at  low  tftrms-  He  proposed  to  charge  ei<vht  guineas  a-vear 
knew Tllfiw  ; 1 mi '™  1 ^?',gbt  ie  m>uId  not  get  b°ys  in  “m  tow5  tolay  that  7“  I 
told  himV^A  tha?tog  rVW°,m?ters  brfore  hc  camJe  here.  He  said  sl^gnSnens  I 
5495  Ai-e  th?se  ,hf  7,  hlgb’  “ ,nt  eTen  a gmnea  “-quarter  would  he  too  much. 

Potltol-  A 1?  , onl7  masons  you  can  assign  for  the  decline  of  the  school  ?_ Roman 

Z toSZf&vZt,1  SOli?  ted  ‘hem  *?  5end  *■*  “>s  tb“a,  asl“d  me  wlat 
we  couid  foV  ten  cl  t?,?  +?®m  t leii'.Catecl”f1;  Jt  1,eing  a Protestant  establishment,  I laid 
r ?T  cat®clus“-  They  said,  why  should  we  not  give  a preference 
therlfon  T Catholic : schools,  where  they  would  be  taught  their  own  religion.  That  was 

%s^%-Ar.sL'tiz stssse— *— 

5407  Can  yon  assign  any  otherreasonfcr  the  decline  of  the  sShooT?-!  cannot  at  present 

yoSS/Z^ZZfL™ &r  tlie  dedine  o,tli 

the  G ?08veiZlZ‘bXTnetha™  aSSign<itl  "°W  7 *be  d8die  of  tb8  sd“al  lik%  offend 
«nn  ' ST  m?Stbr  reasonsP-Perhaps  so. 

wnen  the  Queens  College  opened,  I consider  the  principal  reason  for  our  scholars  fallino- 
the  ToZforTT  7tted  th6r?  bef°?  their  grammar  at  seLo!  I can  tof 

me  afnS77rt7tbe™hSwe  , 1 T"'  “PMon-and  some  of  them  are  listening  to 
of  the  SSntcoltve  7-  Z a°  T°b  be  PTls  8rammar  afto  being  admitted  as  scltokrs 
sehoS  ThT  „ ? SV  1 1 °fvbelT  Pl  opessors  they  had  to  teach  them  just  as  we  do  at 
LngSaSof  'MaAv‘  Wl‘en  ^ °”«b‘  W remainod  three ^ yearn 

5500  Sid  ‘!Eey  gst  scb°larships  with  emoluments?— Yes. 
thev  T Dr  0rar«.-When  se  imperfectly  instructed  as  you  say?— Yes  I consider 

50me  °f  ^ bSt  ^ 

teSng?Hfc  boy  orZZwEVo TTS-  1 ‘Te?-No.;  I say  there  is  met!  difficulty  in 
menced  at  firft  fin,,,,',  g i - ’ T°r  !s  ]eal'mng  classics,  grammar,  than  when  he  cum- 

SSSS  dS7t  to  1 COmeS  bTefore,r  'vb0  read  H°aa0O’  and  Virgil,  and  Homer, 

5505  IsTt  til Ta  to  e?ammar’  1 0OTI,d  not  ‘“Oil  him  grammar  after 
to  school  teaching  of  grammar  a pgrt  of  school  education  ?— It  is  properly  confined 

5508.  Can  yon  assign  any  other  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  school  except  those  which  you 
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W already  assigned? — I consider  the  high  terms  are  the  principal  reason.  A man  says  to 
me  yo7aS  ^Sd  salaries  by  the  Governors,  and  why  shonld  you  not  teach  cheaper  than 
other  schools.  The  principal  master  has  a s 


a11 5507°  Do  youPthink  any  of  the  reasons  yon  have  assigned  are  likely  to  offend  the  Gover- 
..SSbl  whether  they  wish  /should  come  here  at  Ml, 

5508.  Yon  are  obliged  to  attend.  Can  you  ass>gn  any  other  reasons  for  the  tleclme 
the  school  except  those  which  you  have  already  assigned  ?— I cannot  Mirant. 

5509.  When  can  yon?— I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  other  j ,M  j ;f 

5510  Are  you  not  aware  of  any  other  reason  at  present  ?— No,  I am  not.  I tump 

there  were  mol  masters  paid  by  the  Board,  it  would  be  a great  adyantage  to  pupils  eqnnng. 
There  is  none  at  present  but  myself  paid  by  the  Governors.  £!)n9 

5511  I see  by  a return  mac/ by  Mr.  Hkowell  that  there  is  a science  master  paid  £20? 
—He  is  paid  by  Mr.  Hallowell  out  of  his  own  salary. 

5512.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  his  name?— Watts. 

5513.  Mr.  Stephens.— Is  be  paid  at  present?— Yes. 

5514.  Is  he  in  daily  attendance  in  the  school? — Everyday. 

5515  Mr.  Hughes.— What  does  he  teach?— Euclid,  trigonometry,  and  algebia. 

5516.  How  many  does  he  teach?— Every  one  in  the  school.  ■ 

5517.  The  boys  we  saw  to-day?— Yes;  every  boy  is  learning  Euclid  and  al^ebia. 

5518  Do  you  say  deliberately  the  nine  boys  there  were  learning  Euclid.—  Every  one  ot 
them  is  taugM  Euclid,  except  one  small  little  fellow  of  my  own;  he  is  too  young  for  it 
them  is  tap'd"  !n  aJwer  t0  Lor4  uta,  y0ll  had  no  boarders  ?-Sometimes  I am 

allowed  to  take  hoarders  and  bring  them  as  pupils  to  the  school,  and  I pay  fcl 

5520.  How  many  boarders  had  you  during  the  last  two  years?— I had  not  any  boarders 

excent  one ; I had  two  some  ten  years  ago.  . , ■.  • i ? 

5521.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  there  were  no  b%4“s  “ S*°s^n 
—Mr  Hallowell  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  since  he  came  here.  Peihaps  the  leasoi 

. X ir  asS  for  so  few  boarders  coming-in  Mr.  Eaton’s  time  there  were  forty  boarders, 
some  at  present  officers  in  the  Galway  militia,  some  at  Sebastopol,  some  m India.  Urey  are 
gmrnupi  toy  ai-e  the  sons  of  the  glntlemenm  this  county  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 

aU5522  bHot/many  boarders  had  Mr.  Hallowell  during  the  last  two  years  ?— 1 do  not  think 
thi;  was  ai;  boarder  there  for  the  last  two  years ; I think  it  is  mo*,  than  two  years  since 
one  was  there.  I can  only  answer  from  recollection,  for  I never  took  any  note. 

5523.  What  is  the  name  of  the  last  boarder  ?— Lambert,  1 think. 

5524  Mr.  Stephens.— Had  Mr.  Hallowell  never  more  than  two  boarders  duiing  youi 
time?— He  had  not.  One  of  these  boarders  paid  sixty  guineas  a-year,  and  the  other  foity 
guineas ; one  was  Hewitt. 


Sf  S*  18S4?-No,  there  were  not;  I think  not  these  two 


ye5526.  Understand  my  question  ; were  there  any  hoarders  there  in  1854?- 

one ; he  was  a pupil  at  the  Queen’s  College,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Hallowell,  but  did  not 

"'S/'/TZowell  has  ””k1”  a return,  in  which  he  states  there  were  two  boarders  m 
1853,  and  two  boarders  in  1854.  Is  that  correct?— I do  not  recollect  more 

5528.  And  whs  that  the  one  at  the  Queens  College ?— Yes|Lampiey,  from  Tipperary  . 
his  lm,ne  I do  not  know,  but  he  got  his  tuition  from  Mr.  Hallowell,  but  not  m the  school. 

S.  Mi-  Steens.- Were  the!  any  in  1853?-Thein  were  not  but  those  two  at  any 
time  there  I know  of;  but  two  or  three  since  he  came,  y he  three  were  pop  ^togjh^ 

5530.  Then  you  are  certain  there  were  not  two  boarders  in  1853  or  1854  at  one  time. 

I can  only  answer  from  my  recollection. 

5531.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  r— Y es. 

5532.  In  the  return  made  by  the  Governors  of  Erasm  ..  -■  - 

there  was  one  boarder  in  1853,  and  one  boarder  m 1854;  and  Mr.  Hallowell  returns 


.5582  laTXIS; "iefovernors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  they  say  that 
here  was  one  boarder  in  1853,  and  one  hoarder  m 1854;  and  Mr.  Hallowell  returns  two 
hoarders  in  1853,  and  two  boarders  in  1854?— I know  there  were  two  together  .there.. 

5533.  When? — About  two  years  ago,  or  a year  and  a-halt  ago. 

5534. 1 am  speaking  of  1854?— I think  there  was  only  one  m 1854. 

5535  In  1853,  how  many?— I think  there  were  two  there,  and  we  had  no  boarders  *at  any 
time  except  these  three,  Lamprey,  Lambert,  and  Hewitt,  since  1848  up  to  the  present  time 

5536.  Can  you  tell  liow  many  day  scholars  there  were  m 1854,  exclusive  of  fiee 

pupils?— I should  think  we  had  perhaps  thirty. 

5537.  How  many  in  1853?— I think  that  is  the  number  generally.  . QK„  . 

5538.  Mr.  Hallowell  has  returned  that  in  1852  there  were  twenty-nine;  m 1853,  thirty, 

in  1854,  thirty-two;  and  in  the  returns  from  the  Governors  they  say  there  were  twenty-five 
day  scholars  in  1852;  thirty-five  in  1853  ; and  thirty  in  1854?— These  numbers  come  very 
near  what  I gave  you  from  bare  recollection.  _ Tr  c T-.Q 

. 5539.  But  there  is  a discrepancy  between  the  two  returns? — He  returns  from  a list,  ancl 

pupils  had  you  in  1834?— About  five  or  six  since  Mr,  Hallowell 

°*8841.  In  Mr.  Hallo  well’s  return  it  is  stated  that  there  were  fire  free  pupijs.in 
in  1853,  six  in  1854,  while  the  Governors  return  that  there  were  six  in  1852,  me  in  loo  , 
and  five  in  1854; 
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5543  Ha.11®w]ell,bc.en  absent?— Since  about  tbc  20th  of  June. 

kKo  ?°  y0U  exPouncl  the  catechism  to  them?— As  well  as  I can 

lie  e^pectecf  to l^lmme^o^open^  t0  d°  S°;  1 ^ ^ the 

“■ te°ta — 

Jd  Sil&S:  tlM  CMdre"?-Hc  1-4  *•  oatechism,  and  made  them 

I thmmi  J ft  rf  n r*  hi!Te  lee"  Ae  ”l6  of  the  catechism  ?_Yes  ■ 

before01  81  * 7 S 10l'kl  lef“'"  tlle  ct“eclnsm  and  read  the  Bible,  as  it  was  the  custom 

5o53.  Was  any  clergyman  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school  ? dSTo  nersnn  ever 

5554  boi»S&0S°rS  Sf*  ,e7™  camf  tllere  smoe  1 was  appointed  to  the  school. 

5555  Can  vrn  anJ  •*«  olencal  appointment?— Not  at  all. 

feet  K/iE  ovt^r  • oV  shonld  il  is  about  sixty-six 

555fi  met ?*  ■ oi  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  high.  1 

SSy  i ‘f  the  .size  of  the  two  dormitories  ?— The  same. 

foiw  ?_Y«  r°°mS  H“!h  the  Size  of  tle  achool-room,  sixty-six  feet  by  twenty. 

' ^SMSe^^WSra, 

•SS^a.'tasaassti^*'  »■  — 

sacs'  7°”  paicl  tlle  Governors?— Yes. 

55BK  ST.T* ?~At  P?Sent  1 haye  a nominal  salary  of  £90. 
nors  out  oT  mtC  °,70'1,“tta‘llly  r?clii™?-Not  quite  £85  7 £5  5s.  was  stopped  by  the  Gover-  - 
Sx  or  sevfn^iS  7 ^ ^ “s«d  to  £90;  I received  Sly  £&>  for  aW 

Ills  f6  5s' income  ta  stopped  o«  of  it. 

£21,  andSfamfd  ,S  l Is’’  * “ mMtor £10°  a'?ear.  °ther  emoluments 

an  acre'.  ' H^hes~b  not  a play-ground  attached  to  the  school  ?— There  is,  about 
prS:IS  thOTe  “7  p0rt!°"  0f  tl10  oohoolhouse  ground  used  by  the  militia?_Not  at 
yefSfag®aS  h '“C”“7  USed?-Not  b7  tie  militia,  but  by  the  military,  about  three  or  four 

Sg«^aiaa  asitss: 

1 belieTe’ 01117  abon‘ 4 7ear 

when  I geS'fSS&m  °CC11I>ation  than  feach!ng  in  Mr.  Hallowell's  school  ?-Except 
had'mjt  Zy°  7°U  priTate  taitiom  ?-Sometimes  I have  none  at  all ; one  year  I 
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5579  Have  you  any  at  present? — I have. 

5580  How  many?— One,  and  a person  that  comes  three  times  a-week. 

Enolish  and  I paid  four  guineas  a-yeai'  for  him  to  Mr.  Hallowelb  . 

5g583  Have  yCbeen  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  boys  of  the  school  as  a private  tutor 
after  school-hours  ?— Perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  might  come  to  me.  . . 

5584.  What  do  you  charge?— According  to  the  terms;  perhaps  £1  a-monlh  ioi  an  hou  , 

“Msf  Thafis8.'  yon  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  after  school-hours,  pupils  of  the  school  for 

time? — Never  more  than  two  of  the  . 
pupils^f  the  school^ two° brothers.  I refused  to  take  pupils  at  i the  sol mol 
Lie  it,  arid  come  to  read  with  me  privately.  I always  refused  to  take  any  boy  that  wished 

t0  558?  BiitSyou°had  no°liesitntioii  in  taking  boys  of  tile  school  to  teach  them  after  school 

MnmKli'tme  $&£&,  and  always  wished!  could  get  them. 

5589  What  department  does  Mr.  Hallowell  take  upon  himself  ? — Classics,  principal  y. 

5590  Aiw  otiiei^dCTartment — does  he  take  the  English  ?-Scriptures,  not  much  English ; 
except ^JtSThisSry,  the  Bible,  and  catechism.  When  we  had  a large  school,  he 
generally  used  to  hear  the  respective  classes  that  I heard. 

5591  ‘Tn  Mr  Eaton’s  time  you  had  forty  boarders? — xes. 

5592’.  What  were  Mr.  Eaton’s  terms?— I think  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  guineas  a-yeai. 
He  became  very  old,  and  got  a pension  from  the  Board:  he  was  ten  years  there. 

5593.  Dr.  Andrews^, u say  Roman  Catholic  parents  objected  to  the  children  not  being 
taught  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism— have  any  others  objected.— No. 

5a94  Was  there  any  interference  with  tlieir  religious  opinions  . — JNevei.  ' 

5595!  The  only6  tiring  they  objected  to  was,  that  they  could  not  get  them  taught  their 

°™59rSeS  Who  interference  with  their  religious  opinions,  nor  any  objection  on  that 

account?— Never:  before  my  time,  from  hearsay,  I heard  there  was. 

5597  You  speak  from  1832  ?-Yes ; but  before  1832  I heard  every  assistant  was  dismissed. 
The  assistant  I believe,  at  that  school  before  me  was  dismissed;  and  when  Di.  Ellington 
toll  was  appointed  by  the  Board,  he  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  more  complaints 
between  the  masters  and  the  ushers.  I told  him  from  what  I heard,  I thought  the  usheis 
were  to  blame  and  not  the  master,  for  any  one  could  agree  with  him,  he  was  a very  jpnet 
man  ■ he  was  obliged  to  complain,  and  they  dismissed,  I believe  justly,  one  of  themfor  inter- 
fering with  the  religions  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  explaining  the  sixth  book  of 
Vi“  il  talking  of  th!  infernal  regions,  he  drew  a contrast  between  that  and  something  else ; 
he  was  dismissed  for  severity;  the  ushers  were  then  ailowed  to  pumrii  the  boy! s. 

5598.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Are  there  any  other  classical  schools  m Galway  ?—  lhere  is  onlj 

“SSS^u  ETthe  number  of  pupils  educated  in  it?— I am  told  there  are  about  fifty. 
5600.  Fifty  receiving  classical  instruction  in _ that  school? — I think  so. 

5601  Has  this  other  school  been  long  established? — Many  years.  t 

5602.  During  a considerable  part  of  which  time  the  Erasmus  Smiths  grammar  school 

not  ascribe  the  decline  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  grammar  school  to  the 
successful  competition  of  other  schools  ?_I  do  not.  We  very  seldom  lost  any  that  went  to  the 
other  school;  perhaps  there  were  two  or  three  some  time,  but 

number.  They  have  not  left  us  in  a number  to  go  to  any  other  schools.  _ There  was  a school 
opened  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  some  scholars  of  the  Queen  s College.  Foui  of 
tliem  joined  together.  They  got  one  or  two,  or  three,  of  our  pupils;  but  they  have  given 
up  the  school.  ° They  did  not  get  a sufficient  number  of  pupils,  about  a month  or  two  since. 

5604.  Then  there  are  at  present  only  about  sixty  boys  receiving  classical  instruction  m 
Galway?— I cannot  speak  as  to  that.  I am  not  aware  there  is  any  other,  except  a small 
school  f I do  not  know  what  number  is  at  that.  I am  told  they  teach  Latin  at  the  model 
school  at  present,  and  I conceive  that  is  greatly  calculated  to  interfere  with  our  schon] 
When  the  model  school  was  opened  several  boys  left  us,  and  there  were  several  we  expected 
to  get— several  respectable  people  in  the  town  sent  their  sons  there,  their  terms  fee  so  veiv 
low,  and  the  system  of  education  very  good,  I suppose,  for  an  English  school,  and  I 
am  told  they  are  teaching  Latin  there  at  present:  That  school  interferes  with  the  success 

°f  5605  That  being  the  case,  do  you  admit  that  the  successful  competition  of  this  other 
school  has  caused  the  decline  of  yours?  Yes;  I forgot  about  the  model  school 

5606  Is  it  more  flourishing  because  it  is  supposed  to  give  a better  education  than  youis  . 
—I  do  not  say  that;  I have  examined  several  boys  that  came  from  the  model  schools  to  us 
and  I found  them  very  deficient  in  English,  Roman,  and  Grecian  history ; they  scarcely 
answered  a question.  They  told  me  these  histories  are  not  taught,  but  that  it  is  scattered 
through  the  books,  which  are  very  good.  Some  of  the  boys  bring  national  school  books  to 

°l1560L  Have  any  of  the  boys  educated  in  your  school  obtained  mercantile  employments  in 
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& bto“PPOi,,ted  U°]y  in  the  bal11'  Thay  all  enter  the 

number  of  persons:  where  Se  Se'peraom^eaneSd?7  j"™*™®  BmPI'>ym™t  to  a great 
though  they  are  qualified  for  mmfBBmSSkt1  Say-“ot  at  °”  JU 

"*°  llM  Mmi  * 

pupils  for  the  SerSie  “ IfifSXSStSi  f"y  “ «•  P-P-e 
Vos  ; for  some  persons  have  come  tons  to  lSS^g4l“4  °mBmwt  •**-*"*- 

mercautile  Id  ZJS  ZStfi ttifJtSS  £ *,**  ^dT**  * 
expenenee,  say  not.  The  salaries  paid’ by  merchants  are  W ^ Sh°”M'  fl'°m  my 

they  holdllg/ 

for  that  purpose  they  prefer  going  to  the  cheaper  schools"  than  ZmZZo 

sehth  ’ In  * SCl'0,>1  d°  th“  “*?-!  believe  AeClSagh  national 

SK  in  ” "ta5-  11 

thafatfcL?nlbe°  ^ boys  Is  not 

teacli  book-keeping;  they  will  not  come*ond  mva  «•  ■ °f  useful  instruction? — I do  not 
and  arithmetic,  when  they  can  be  taught  fo^ten  or  twelve  Efo?1' t0  leMn  v'riti}^  reading, 

I believe  at  the  national  school  it  is  2°  Qd.  a quarter  “8S  a year  at  otlier  schools  ; 

spflliigtol^  T*  in  the  school  ?_From 

classics  at  first;  there  was  an  Eno-lish  master  mid^v  ®!assics  aIone-  My  department  was 
teaching  English  and  science,  that  lived  in  the  house  - flJl  ?last.e1r  of,tlle.  ®cJ°o1  tllen  for 
not  afford  to  pay  him.  There  was  a second  ntttw  ’ u ?\en  t ie  ;\ch°o1  h®  could 

the  — - 

the584eS“ 

from  Mr.  Hallo, veil  if  he  were  at  home  £ ^ They  „ , ’'°  *»"“  re5Blv?  "“‘ruction 

Scripture  history,  and  the  Latin  S-TSfS  all  receiveunstruction  in  the  Bible, 
day  to  them;  besides  thatl  tauo-lit  ft-  and  Arnold’s  Soft  •ft’  vf  “5sd  *!  teacl1  ifc«™5r 
College,  he  takes  that  upon  hPmself  Compos, non,  winch  ,s  read  in  the  Queen's 

- 

fno.i,  t . i S J ha(\ that  every  week  every  day  for  each  week 

spelling,  English  -grammar,  history,  and  geography,  every 


-to  teach -them.  I teach  them 

day.  . w„  M A ,, j 

done^o  this  long  time°  ^ ”**  *«  ™“»  »«#*  *»  dictation  ?_I  have  not 

only  t,voI,vffleIIS)fed  tow^a'SLsam  of  Jlftf  EngMl  from  dictation  to-day ; of  those 
been  pupils  in  the  school  ?_Ono  a sSi  of  my  ’ IT  Iong  ha™ those  b°ys 

m ?»  °‘ber  boy? — Only  about  hJSyl”’  .*«  f°U1'  °r  4ve  **»•  PBrIlaPa 
If  H„wT  tamtos  WaS  1,6  efcated?_He  was  at  the  national  school, 
was  able  to  Id  ”?  "**  b""  Und°r  Motion  ?-Hc  is  there  since,  perhaps,  he 

la?'  5,°"’  ”,“lly  yea's  ?— About  six  years. 

5632.'  How°I6ng  Ce1&  other  ho?s‘  whom  ’i”1  “S'f  ?_?”Y  six  months, 

you  found  the  wpSt  composition  Som'is  ?n  y about  tore  H ^ fbool?-The  boy 

a year  or  two ; one  of  them  about  a year  or  (wo.  ° ks  40,0 ! he  0tll0I’S’  PcrIlaPs’ 

now,  particularly^ as^e^hool  fe^smaS .1?str?ctl0^  111  arithmetic ?— He  does,  occasionally; 

5634.  Do  you  l“instolfen  vourLl?  dOOS  !**  Eudid  «4  “igebra. 

arithmetic.  ^ self  in  arithmetic? — I do,  every  day,  writing  and  ' 
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*5635  That  is  because  sufficient  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  not  given  by  the  science 
master  ? Because  the  science  master  has  not' sufficient  time  to  devote  to  that. 

He  eives  his  time  to  the  higher  branches?— Yes.  . ... 

?.  ;t  iudiciom  to  attempt  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  when  arith- 
cetir  k Le lectea?— ■ When  we  had  a good  number  of  boys  they  knew  arithmetic  very 
well  He.  requires  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  boys  in  those  branches  who  desire  to  enter 
thp  Queen’s  College,  especially  for  science.  - ' . . , 

1638  Are  you  aware  that  none  of  those  boys,  except  the  one  who  is  preparing  to  compete 
. flam  Onppn’s  Cr.llp.o-e.  was  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  one-haM  and 


for  a scholarship  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
one-third  ? 


5639.  Mr  Hughes.— What  age  is  he  ? — I suppose  twenty  or  twenty-one.  If  you  examined 
am  in  science  I think  he  could  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  He  could  teach  the  best  or  the 

b°f640tlRevClDr1'  Graves. — I should  hope  so.  Are  the  boys  practised  in  mental  calcula- 

t'°5641.  Do  vou  not  think  that  it  is  essential  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  qualify  a boy 
to  hold  a place  in  a shop?— I never  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  arithmetic  till  the 
writing  master  was  discontinued.  Then  I took  it  up.  . , ,, 

5642.  Have  you  heard  instruction  given  in  mental  calculation  m a,ny  school . — JNo. 

5643.  Do  not  you  think  your  own  powers,  as  a teacher,  would  be  greatly  increased,  if 
vou  were  to  take  opportunities  of  hearing  instruction  given  in  other  schools.— JNo  doubt; 
but  I have  not  much  time  when  giving  the  other  tuitions,  when  my  salary  was  cut 
down.  Wben  I came  first  £60  a-year  was  better  than  wbat  I receive  now 

5644  On  what  ground  did  the  Governors  reduce  the  salaries?— Not  being  able  to 
collect  the  rents.  When  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  came  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the 

S^5645.  They  raised  yours  again?— Not  to  what  it  was.  It  is  raised  to  £90,  and  £5  5s. 

^5 646.  Are  you  not  entitled  to  claim  repayment  of  that  sum? — Yes;  but  it  has  not  been 
returned  yet,  till  I get  an  answer  from  the  Commissioners.  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners, 

and  received  no  answer.  , , 

5647  Mr.  Stephens— Mr.  Hallowell  will  make  you  an  allowance  under  the  Charter 
of  Kino-  Charles;  you  can  claim  a proportion  of  his  salary  ? — Wliat  Mr.  Hallowell  receives 

from  the  school  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  science  master.  ...... 

5648.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I examined  the  boys  m geography,  and  did  not  hna  their 
answering  very  satisfactory ; is  the  school  supplied  with  maps?— With  nothing  at  all ; the 

^ 5649.  Are\licy  asked°to  supply  any  thing? — I do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hallowell  applied 
to  them.  I believe  he  considered  it  quite  useless,  when  they  were  always  so  very  hard, 
and  had  so  little  to  afford.  , , 

5650  But  you  are  not  aware  whether  any  application,  written  or  verbal,  was  ever  made- 
to  the  Governors  for  school  requisites  ? — I am  not  aware ; some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Hamilton, 

the  secretary  to  the  Board,  and  the  inspector  of  the  schools . 

5651.  Was  he  acting  as  inspector  at  that  time?— He  is  inspector,  besides  registrar  to  the 

5652  Was  any  verbal  application  made  to  him? — I met  him  with  Mr.  Hallowell  at  the 
College’  and  told  him  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 'Governors  would  send  down  some 
maps  to  the  school.  He  thought  it  useless,  as  them  finances  were  so  low. 

5653.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  funds  were  in  such  & reduced  state,  bmce  the 
distress— six  or  seven  years  ago.  . . ^ „ , , , 

5654  You  are  not  aware  whether  any  application  was  made  to  the  Governors  tor  school 
requisites?— I am  not,  but  Mr.  Hallowell  did.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  useless  to  make  the  application.  I recommended  them  to  send  down  an  English 
history  and  Thomson’s  Geography;  for  the  little  things  they  supplied  were  quite  useless. 

5655.  Mr.  Hughes.— When  was  that?— About  a year  and  a-half  ago. 

5656.  Rev.  Dr  .Graves. — What  was  his  answer? — He  would  speak  to  the  Board;  and 
the  Board  sent  down  some  of  those  small,  little  things — a little  school  history  of  England, 
that  cost  about  6 d.,  and  a geography  the  same.  The  others  would  cost  about  _3.s.  each. 

5657.  You  are  speaking  of  books  supplied  to  another  school? — To  the  English  school. 
5658  Mr.  Stephens. — -Mr.  Reid’s  and  Miss  Clegg’s  schools? — Yes;  when  I saw  they 

would  not  send  books  that  would  cost  only  3s.,  I thought  it  useless  for  us  to  apply  for 

5659.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I see  from  the  returns  sent  into  the  Commissioners  of  the 
allowances  made  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  that  £25  is  allowed  for  teaching  the 
modern  languages  and  chemistry  to  the  pupils  by  professors  in  the  Queen’s  College ; how 
many  are  receiving  instruction  in  modern  languages  ? — None  at  present,  for  the  College 

1S  5660.  How  many  did  receive  instruction  in  modern  languages  last  session? — I cannot  tell 
the  number. 

5661.  Mr.  Hughes. — Were  there  any? — Oh,  yes;  perhaps  a dozen. 

5662.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Of  the  boys  whom  I examined  to-day,  I found  that  only  four  or 
five  professed  to  know  a little  French?— Some  of  them  have  come  to  school  to  us  since 
that  time.  I think  about  twelve  used  to  go  there. 

5663.  Could  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  boys  at  present  in  the  school  who  pr'ofited  by 
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]&Svnt'  Ti?6  G0Vei7rS?~1Th°?aS,  Killeen-  John  Killeen,  Francis  Killeen,  Quinn  and 
MSS?7T  T were  two  Wlfcb  us  before  vacation.  ’ H ’ 

"f“  “ey  receive  any  instructions  in  German  ?— No 
5bb7.  Did  they  commence  French  there  ?— Yes.  Then  to  begin  German  at  the  same  time 

400  much  w!th  4,18  ofc' « —3V*  “ ?3J#!S3 

Q0  f?6!'  Progress  has  been  made  in  French  by  the  most  advanced  pupils  ? — I cannot  sav 
“ S S J ^ DOt-  tefh  Fren,cL  1 W not  been  present  at  their  lectures  Thave  to 
and  1 atteiided  tKbnSV^rt.0  ’ fcll,at  ar?  free  boys  were  not  admitted  to  the  French, 
56fiq  1 SI?  fl l 1 f ’ them1whlle  tb?  otbers  were  away  at  the  Queen’s  College. 
bbbX:  T^  V 7 of  tbem  received  instruction  m.  chemistry  ?— None 
5b70.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  that  ? Was  not  the  grant  intended  to  enable  them  to 
fnoTof,  V'S?  ”cbemis‘ry?_Itwas;  but  it  was  found  not  sufflden?  for  pay 

mt  {°r  tFe  French  alone.  The  board  offered  a small  sum.  P 7 & 

the  £25  was  **  * SUto  Paid by tbe  master  of  the  school.  Then 

nronosedTo W to  Pr<%m'e  “^omn  French  and  chemistry  ?— It  was 

p posed  to  have  them  taught  French,  German,  and  chemistry,  but  the  sum  offered  bv  the 
Wwas  quite  incompetent.  I do  not  know  what  arrangement  the^Ts^wTether  Mi 

^llnKrif’  ?Vie  G^1  ‘J16  °thei;half’  1 Ca“10t  «*  French  alone! 
p,  p ’ Instruction  m Hebrew  is  alluded  to  m the  charter.  Have  any  boys  been  taunht 

masters— riot  sSee™™  S”464  ?~U  '“5  MTCr  <W*  by  any  of  fhe 

itSwr^rssSto^s eTer  4esired  40  ^ 

HeW  f-les  ? t£n  !"Sen4?  «’  entitled  to  receive  instruction  in 

S eS  fcS&SS&t  ^ maSt8r  ^ “ endowed  schools. 

in  the  Lipin  °f  SU8i  slal‘  481101  “d  sl*U  i-twct  them 

pLtts  shaH  so  £iS  W?!tL  MlgUag8S-  an4  14  4h8m  f0r  418  nniT8Isi4y’  if  ‘ley  or  their 
S’  ?,8T'  Dr'  ‘bero  any  school  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys?_None. 

thi  use  ?SlSeVeS  not 0,1  ?"  8 ‘°  ‘h8  GoV8mors  to  supply  a school  library  for 

5678.  Mr.  Stephens.— I made  a slight  mistake  when  I stated  the  free  pupils  cost  about 

and  418  “sidence  of  the  master. 

568?’  Th'  ^oo  Wd  me  £10,000  ?-That  is  what  I was  told, 

at  £60  a year  ™s  "rong  when  I put  down  the  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  the  master 
5689  ThS';r  Jf  ££,*»  papds  4lree,  ”e  your  own  children  ?-They  are. 

I before  m p 4 V^,  ^Ca-yeax  for  the  house  and  residence  of  the  master,  to  the  £240 
5688  oiontioned,  it  would  make  £800,  or  about  £50  a-year  for  each  pupil. 

wifh  ritiTT'VHaS  an£04  T'  PersM1  any  observation  to  address  to  the  Commissioners 
with  lespect  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  grammar  school  ? 

John  Samuel  Barrett , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  J. 

schools?— Yes'm<4M  A8U  "8  “ t8nant  °n  418  8Sta‘8  °f  418  Go™™ors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 

safe’  S°W  ,mucl, Iand  do  Jou  bold?— About  200  statute  acres. 

ttOW  lonS  bave  y°u  been  tenant?_Since  1849. 

5b87.  Have  you  a lease? — Yes. 

5680  a°r  H,  ‘iooe?—  Twenty-one  years;  the  usual  lease,  I believe. 
inEvfU1*  ,n8ar  irbf  towI1?— Tesi  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  I had  an 
m‘b  *e  reg.sti-ai- and  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  on  a second  occasion 
Board  ,mderfbMlbT^0rp;  18  T4”^  secretary.  I wished  to  make  an  application  to  the 
X was4em?tl  dV  °^a  mi  fr*  fr?  ^“““oo  for  my  son ; X said,  that  as  a tenant,  I thought 
d™  d l4’  afkei  m8  on  the  S800nd  occasion  was  I able  to  pay  for  the 

ocS™  to  ref/.r^1  f*4  yes’  ta4  4hat  1 considered  I was  entitled  to  it,  and  thh  I had 
to  Xe  reSsfr  4 * j °h  f ™\“d  I was  perfectly  entitled  to  it ; and  I explained  this 
prWWeTuuT/rt,4  T8  ary’  {bob  ‘bough  able  to  pay,  X wished  to  avad  myself  of  the 
SK  Tit  ,f  8ll°iar  8!h  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  first  occasion  refused,  ani  said  they 
pressed  it  more4closdy.  48  f““4S  W0144  "°‘  ™aM8  tlem’  0n  tle  second  occasion,! 

Pinssedit^u8^  418  a®134  °°5aSi8n  VSome  tboe  in  1853,  and  the  second  was  in  1854.  I 
5Sm,T!4  occasion,  and  told  them  both  that  I had  been  in  the  mean  time 
S bofi-£„ffilHf ' ww^0414 14’  an,d  tla‘  Mr-  Hallowen  said  he  was  not  in  a position  to 
of  £50  a-wor  ti,’  vmla4’  however,  he  would  take  him  as  a parlour  boarder,  at  a pension 
him  TTp^cV]'  t-io  • \C  was  *en  years  old.  I stated  this  to  the  secretary;  I pressed  it  on 
scholar*  onri  t nds,  T°U  d n0t  a ow  tbem  to  do  more  than  to  remit  the  fees  for  a day 

lf  1 7 hlxm,m  a boarder  t0  Mr-  HaUowell,  or  any  friend  in  the  town, 
lght  g0  tee  as  a day-scholar,  that  is  six  guineas  a-year.  I heard  the  education  of  the 

*2N2 
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school  was  very  bad.  I slated  that,  and  that  unless'  it  was  amended,  I would  not  sond  him 
at  all  even  free.  He  said  there  were  arrangements  making  with  professors  ot  the  Queen  s 
College,  to  give  lectures  to  the  pupils,  and  that  there  would  be  a French  master  appointed 
shortly  I said  that  would  do  very  well,  and  the  question  remained  still  as  to  the  tree  edu- 
cation- and  they  said  their  funds  would  not  allow  them  to  do  that  r that  they  had  met  with 
some  losses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  rents,  and  that  the  income  was  not  so  great 
as  it  was  considered ; that  the  establishment  m Kildare-street  cost  £1,200  a-yeai , that  they 
should  pay  masters,  and  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Queen’s  College  would  cost  them 
some  more  money.  . , - _ , . . , , ,, 

5691  Did  you  place  your  son  at  the  school? — I did  not.  I made  inquiries  about  the 
town  of  people  who  had  children,  and  I heard  they  sent  them  to  other  schools,  at  a con- 
siderable distance;  and  they  told  me  that  even  if  I got  a free  education  for  my  .son  at the 
Erasmus  Smith  school,  I would  he  only  throwing  away  Ins  time  if  I sent  lnm;  and  tioni 
the  examination  of  which  I have  heard,  I find  that  was  perfectly  true.  I then  sent  him  to  the 
Royal  school  of  Banagher,  where  I pay  about  £40  a-year,  and  where  he  is  improving  very 

m 5692.  Mr.  Stephens I understand  you  expressly  to  state  that  you  have  been  refused  a 

free  education  for  your  son  ? — Most  decidedly.  _ , 

5695.  Dr.  Andrews. — That  is  boarding?— On  the  first  occasion  they  refused  altogether ; 
on  the  second  occasion  they  said  the  most  they  could  do  was  take  him  as  a day  scholar. 

5694.  What  was  your  original  application  ?— To  take  him  as  a boarder. 

5695.  Free? — Yes ; under  the  terms  of  the  charter.  . 

5696.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  part  of  the  charter  do  you  refer  to?— It  entitles  the  tenants 
on  the  estate,  at  whatever  distance  from  the  school,  to  free  education,  maintenance,  and 
clothing,  as  well  as  I read  the  charter.  I read  it  in  the  Rolls.  I may  have  been  mistaken. 

5697.  Chairman. — Did  the  secretary  refuse  on  any  other  ground  but  the  want  ot  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  ?— He  did  not  mention  any  other;  but  I think,  by  the  question 
he  put  to  me — was  I able  to  pay — that  might  be  a ground. 

5698.  Mr.  Stephens — What  part  of  the  charter  do  you  rely  upon. 

5699.  [, Secretary . — The  passages  he  wished  to  have  read  are  these: — “ That  the  said  tree 
schools  shall  from  henceforth,  for  ever  hereafter,  be,  remain,  continue,  and  be  converted, 
employed,  and  used  for  free  schools  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  twenty  such  poor 
children,  or  scholars,  who  shall  dwell  or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said  respective 
schools;  and  also,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  all  and  every  of  the  children  ot  the 
tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  at  wliat  distance 
soever  from  the  said  school  such  tenants  shall  dwell  or  inhabit,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  these  presents.”  That  is  page  226.  The  second  passage  is  at  page  2-8,  and  it 
provides— ‘‘That  if  the  said  rents,  revenues,  or  profits  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  at  any  time  to  be  granted  or  conveyed  to  the  said 
Governors  of  the  said  schools  or  their  successors,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  school- 
masters and  scholars,  shall  happen  to  increase  oi-  be  raised  or  augmented  to  better  or  greater 
•yearly  value  than  formerly  the  same  was,  or  that  the  rents,  revenues,  and  possessions  ot 
the  said  schools  shall  be  further  increased  by  the  determination  of  any  former  estates  in  the 
said  possessions  of  the  said  schools  or  otherwise,  then  all  and  every  such  increase,  shall  be 
employed  to  the  maintenance  of  more  and  other  scholars,  to  be  placed  m the  said  schools, 
or  the  further  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  those  persons  that,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  in  the  said  schools,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  as  far 
as  may  consist  with  such  further  declaration  touching  the  employment  of  the  surplusage,  as 
is  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  not  be  converted  or  employed  to  any  private  use.  Again,  at 
pao-e  230: — “And  the  residue  of  all  the  revenues  and  rents  which  shall  remain  after  all  the 
charges  and  payments  aforesaid  fully  made  and  satisfied  shall,  during  the  coiitiniianceof  such 
leases  as  are  now  in  force,  be  distributed  and  applied  in  manner  following,  viz.:  One  full 
moiety  thereof  to  and  for  the  binding  out  of  poor  children  to  be  apprentices  to,  and  undei 
such  Protestant  masters  as  the  said  Governors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the 
treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  always  one  (if  able  to  attend),  shall  think  fit;  and- after  the 
expiration  of  such  leases,  one  moiety,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  partly  towards  binding 
out  poor  children  to  be  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  and  partly  towards  clothing  of  poor  scholars 
in  the  said  three  grammar  schools,  so  always  that  no  more  than  £6  be  bestowed  in  binding 
out  any  one  apprentice,  nor  more  than  3 Os.  in  clothing  any  one  child;  and  that  the  children 
of  the  tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  be  preferred  before  the  others;  and  the.  other 
moiety  of  the  said  revenues,  as  well  during  the  said  leases  as  also  after  -the.  expiration 
thereof,  shall  be  applied  to  such  other  charitable  uses  as  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  by  any 
deeds  in  writing,  or  by  his  last  will,  shall  appoint;  and  such  appointments  shall  be  of  like 
force  and  effect  in  law  as  the  same  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  particularly  mentioned 
and  declared  in  and  by  these  presents.” 

5700.  In  the  rules  it  is  stated— “That  the  masters  of  such  free  schools  shall  take  no  money, 
reward,  or  other  gratuity  whatsoever,  for  the  teaching  of  any  poor  child  which  shall  be  of 
the  number  of  the  twenty  poor  children  living  within  two  English  miles  of  such  free  schools 
as  aforesaid,  nor  of  any  other  children  who  are  or  shall  he  children  of  any  tenants  to,,  or 
inhabitants  upon,  the  lands  or  possessions  which  shall  or  may  belong  to  the  Corporation 
aforesaid,  how  many  soever  such  children  shall  be,  and  at  what  distance  soever  from  such 
schools  they  shall  happen  to  dwell.”  And  lower  down  it  is  stated — “And,  moreover,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  each  master  to  receive  of  every  scholar,  at  his  entrance  into  the  school, 
two  shillings,  except  the  twenty  poor  scholars  in  each  school,  who  are  to  be  privileged  as 
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aforesaid,  and  except  the  children  of  the  tenants  to,  and  inhabitants  upon,  the  lands  and  Galway. 

possessions  belonging  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  which  hereafter  • — 

shall  belong  unto  the  Corporation  aforesaid,  who  are  all  to  be  freely  admitted  and  freely  GwmwTschZ? 

taught,  how  many  soever  they -be,  and  how  far  soever  they  live  from  the  said  schools.”  The  j.  S-  Barrett.  Esq! 

other  passage  to  which- the  witness  refers  is  at  page  225.  Full  licence  and  authority  is 

granted  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  to  “ erect,  found,  and  establish  three  several  grammar 

schools  in  the  several  places  hereafter  mentioned ; that  is  to  say,  one  free  school  in  the  town 

of  Drogheda,  another  in  the  town  of  Galway  or  suburbs,  and  the  third  in  the  town  of 

Tipperary.”  And  the  Governors  shall  have  powers  to  “place  therein  such  numbers  of  poor 

children  or  scholars,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty,  in  any  of  the  said  schools,”  besides 

the  tenants’  children  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  who  are  not 

to  be  limited  to  any  number,  &c.] 

5701.  I will  look  over  the  charter  again,  and  make  out  the  part  I refer  to. 

5702.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  refer  me  to  any  part  of  the  charter  to  support  your  charge 
against  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  of  having  refused  to  give  your  son 
a free  education  and  board? — I cannot  do  so;  but  expect  to  do  so  by-and-by. 

5703.  You  stated  one  of  the  excuses  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  for  refusing  to  receive  your 
son  was,  the  expense  of  the  establishment  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

5704.  What  did  he  state  was  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment  in  Dublin? 

£1,200. 

5705.  You  are  certain  of  that? — Positive. 

5706.  In  the  return  that  has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  the  Governors,  put  down  the 
expenses  of  officers  and  management  as  only  £399  4s.  6d  ? — Mr.  Thorp  stated  it  to  me,  and 
I remember  the  expression  well. 

5707.  In  what  year?— In  1854;  that  the  expense  of  the  establishment  alone  was  £1,200 
a-year.  1 was  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

5708.  In  1851  the  expense  of  the  office  and  establishment,  and  the  expenses  of  management, 
have  been  returned  at  £443  12s.  8 d. 

5709.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  means  the  house,  without  the  salaries. 

5710.  Mr.  Stephens — In  1853  did  Mr.  Hamilton  state  to  you  that  the  expenses  were  so 
great  that  they  had  no  surplus  ? — He  stated  the  funds'  were  inadequate  to  do  what  I required. 

5711.  The  reason  I ask  is,  that  in  a return  made  for  the  year  ending  May,  1853,  the 
receipts  have  been  given  as  £7,762  18s.  9 d.,  and  the  disbursements  £4,699  13s.  4 d.? — 

Fie  did  not  state  further  than  that. 

5712.  That  was  in  1853? — Yes,  in  1853. 

5713.  Flad  you  any  subsequent  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton? — Yes;  in  1854  I had 
a conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Thorp  myself. 

5714.  In  1854?— Yes. 

5715.  Was  Mr.  Thorp  present  at  the  conversation  in  1853? — No.  I stated  I thought  it 
very  odd  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  do  so,  as  I thought  and  heard  they  had  somewhere 
about  £5,000  a-year.  It  was  then  he  mentioned  the  expenses  were  commensurate  with 
that:  £1,200  a-year  for  the  house;  and  their  law  agents  took  a great  deal  of  it;  and  losses 
by  tenants  which  he  enumerated  at  the  time,  amounting  to  over  £2,000. 

5716.  Then,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1853,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Thorp,  in  1854,  told  you 
the  office  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  management  amounted  to  £1,200  a-year  ? — l am  sure 
it  was  Mr.  Thorp  mentioned  it,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  lie  did  not. mention  what 
the  expenses  were ; he  said  the  funds  were  insufficient. 

5717.  In  1854  Mr.  Thorp,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  said  the  expenses  were 
£1,200  a-year? — Yes;  we  were,  the  three  together,  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  each  joined 
in  the  conversation. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  this  school,  see  evidence  in  Dublin,  17th  December,  1855.] 


The  Erasmus  Smith  English  School.  The  Erasmus  Smith 

English  School. 

5718.  Secretary — The  next  school  is  the  English  school;  Andrew  Reid,  master.  In  Documentary- 
connexion  with  this  school  the  first  document  I read  from  is  an  Act  passed  in  the.  10th  of  Evidence. 

Geo.  I.,  1723.  It  is  enacted  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  “ to  apply  and  dispose 

of  the  residue  and  overplus  of  the  said  yearly  rents  for  and  towards  some  public  work  or 
use  in  the  said  college  or  hospital,  in  putting  out  poor  children  to  school  or  apprentices,  or 
in  setting  -up  or  founding  one  or  more  English  school  or  schools  in  any  place  or  places  in  this 
•kingdom,  as  the  Governors  of.  the  said  schools,  for  the  time  being,  shall  think  . most  proper 
and  convenient.” 

5719.  The  next  information  regarding  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  in  1826.  At  page  1224,  they  state — “ In  the 
county  of  Galway,  parish  of  St.  Nicliolas,'Church-yard,  a school  kept  by  Michael  M'Donough. 

■There  were  attending  it  at  the  time  forty-four  boys,  twenty-three  girls.  Fifty-two  of  them 
were  Protestants,  and  fifteen  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a parish  school,  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  Kiklare-place  Society.  The  Rev.  J.  Daly  subscribes 
£11  7 s.  &d.  per  annum.  The  Protestant  parishioners  have  subscribed  £300. 

5720.  [Rev.  Peter  Daly. — May. I ask,  my  Lord,  on  whose  evidence  it  is  stated  there  that 
the  Protestants  have  subscribed  ?] 

5721. 1 will  presently  state  on  whose  evidence.  The  report  goes  on  to  say — “ The  Govern- 
ment has  given  £250  towards  building  anew  schoolhouse,  which  is  only  delayed  till  a grant 
of  ground  can.be  procured  from  the  Board  of.  Erasmus  Smith.”  This  report  was  compiled 
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Galway.  from  returns  that  had  been  received  from  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  from 

t _ the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  different  parishes.  They  do  not  distinguish  in  the  return 

T%if/lkh"%cliou/‘‘l1  by 'whom  the  information  was  given;  hut  from  the  nature  of  the  return,  the  most  likely 
Do  nment  persons  are  the  clergy.  It  is  made  up  from  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

Evidence.  7 clergy  of  the  parish,  so  that  it  must  be  either  one  or  the  other  made  the  return  about  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  asks. 

5722.  The  next  information  regarding  this  school,  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  made  in  1833,  page  329.  They  mention — 
“ There  is  not  any  public  school  in  connexion  with  the  Corporation.  The  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools  has  large  estates,  and  an  endowed  school  in  Galway,  but  it  is  apparently  not 
open  to  free  scholars.  There  are,  however,  two  free  schools,  the  master  and  mistress  of 
which  are  paid  by  that  Board;  but  they  are  not  required  to  educate  gratis  more  than  the 
limited  number  of  twenty  male,  and  twenty  female  scholars." 

5723.  The  school  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  74d.  A return  has  been  x’eceived  with  regard  to  this 
school  from  the  trustees — no  return  has  been  received  from  the  masters.  The  trustees  report 
that  the  master’s  salary  is  £25 ; that  he  has  an  annual  gratuity  of  £5 ; is  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  paid  by  them;  that  the  total  number  of  day  pupils  for  1852,  was  twenty-six 
for  1853,  there  is  no  return  of  the  number  of  pupils;  and  1854,  the  number  of  pupils  was 
fourteen.  In  the  girls’  school,  they  report  that  the  mistress  is  paid  £20  a-year,  and  appointed 
by  the  Governors.  There  is  other  information  regarding  this  school  contained  in  the  First 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  1825.  It  did  not  appear  at  first  to  be 
the  same  school,  but  it  has  been  identified.  In  the  Appendix  to  that  Report  they  state  the 
total  expenditure  is  made  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  designed  for  the  aid  of  schools 
in  Ireland;  and  it  appears  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  received  a grant  of  £200,  in 
consideration  of  an  acre  of  land  being  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  trustees  for  his  school, 
This  was  granted  to  establish  a large  school  as  a model  school  in  the  province,  and  to  which 
the  Archbishop  subscribed  £150.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  with  regard  to  this 
school,  that  the  school  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  is  the  same  as  the 
Erasmus  Smith  school.  That  is  all  the  information,  my  Lord,  respecting  this  school  before 
the  Commissioners  up  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reid.  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  sworn  and  examined. 

5724.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  school? — English  teacher. 

5725.  Is  there  any  other  teacher? — No. 

5726.  How  long  have  you  been  teacher  ?— Since  December,  1853,  my  Lord.  I was 
appointed  in  December,  1853. 

5727.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  Governors.. 

•5728.  Was  there  any  school  at  the  time  you  were  appointed? — No,  my  Lord;  the  school 
was  closed  up  to  that  time  about  a twelvemonth  ago — the  hooks  show  it. 

5729.  How  many  pupils  have  you  now? — Twenty  now. 

5730.  Mr.  Hughes. — Twenty-one  is  the  number  on  the  roll? — There  are  twenty-one  on 
the  roll. 

5731.  But  one  lias  not  attended  for  the  last  six  months? — For  the  last  three  months. 

5732.  Chairman. — What  is  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  week? — We  had  no  school 
the  last  week. 

5733.  The  last  week  the  school  was  open? — The  books  will  show. 

5734.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  1854? — It  was  ten. 

5735.  And  for  the  year  1855? — Sixteen. 

5736.  Ten  for  the  year  1854,  and  sixteen  for  the  year  1855? — Yes,  sir. 

5737.  Chairman. — Are  there  free  pupils? — All  free. 

5738.  Is  this  school  inspected? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

5739.  By  whom? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  only  came  once  since  I was  appointed; 
that  is  this  time  twelvemonths. 

5740.  He  gave  notice  of  his  visit? — He  did. 

5741.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  state  when  he  first  inspected  the  school? — I think  next 
October  will  be  twelve  months. 

5742.  Was  it  October,  1854,  or  1853? — October,  1853. 

5743.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  were  not  there  in  October,  1853 ; you  were  not  appointed  until 
December,  1853. 

5744.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  he  examine  the  schools  in  1854? — He  did,  sir;  the  date  of  his 
inspection  is  in  the  book. 

5745.  Chairman. — Did  he  enter  any  report  in  the  report  book? — No,  my  Lord. 

5746.  What  education  is  given  in  your  school? — It  is  an  English  school. 

5747.  From  what  class  of  society  are  the  pupils?— The  upper  class. 

5748.  From  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  from  the  suburbs. 

5749.  Of  what  religious  denomination  are  your  pupils? — Protestants,  my  Lord. 

5750.  All  Protestants? — There  were  two  Roman  Catholics,  that  came  at  different  times, 
when  I was  appointed ; but  there  are  none  in  the  school  at  present. 

5751.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  any  reason  why  Roman  Catholic  children  should  not 
attend  ? — No  reason  that  I know  of. 

5752.  Is  there  any  interference  with  their  religious  scruples? — No,  there  is  not. 

5753.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  catechism  is  taught  in  the  school? — The  Protestant  catechism. 

5754:  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  they  all  taught  the  Protestant  catechism?: — Yes.  . 
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. 5755.  If  Roman  Catholic  children  are  there,  are  they  taught  the  Protestant  catechism? 

The  two  that  were  there  were  too  small ; .they  were  only  learning  their  letters  at  the 
time,  so 

5756.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  not  your  school  under  the  Church  Education  Society? — No. 

5757.  Show  me  your  roll;  the  roll  says  it  belongs  to  the  Church  Educati<?n  Society,  but 
the  school  is  not? — I have  no  roll. 

5758.  It  is  headed  “ Galway  school,  under  the  Church  Education  Society?” — That  is  the 
roll  sent  down  by  the  Board. 

5759.  What  Board? — The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

5760.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  that  you  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Hamilton;  have  you 
been  visited  by  any  other  person? — No,  except  the  ministers  of  the  parish. 

5761.  Was  there  any  school  in  1853? — There  was  no  school. 

5762.  There  was -no  school  in  1853? — The  books  will  show  it. 

5763.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? — There  was  no  teacher. 

5764.  Could  not  a teacher  be  procured  ? — I do  not  know,  indeed. 

5765.  When  Mr.  Hamilton  visited  the  school,  in  October,  1854,  did  he  examine  the  bovs? 
— He  did. 

5766.  How  long  did  he  remain  there? — From  about  eleven  until  three  o’clock. 

5767.  Was  he  employed  the  entire  time  in  examining  the  boys? Yes. 

5768.  Did' he  leave  a -written  report? — No. 

5769.  Did  he  express  any  dissatisfaction  ?— He  did  not. 

5770.  Did  he  express  any  satisfaction? — He  said  the  school  was  in  a better  condition  than 
when  he  last  examined  it ; he  liked  it  better. 

5771.  You  have  stated  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  school? — Yes. 

5772.  Will  you  tell  me  how  often  did  they  visit  it  during  the  year  1854? — I could  not 
tell  that. 

5773.  Why? — The  books  can  tell  you. 

5774.  Mr.  Hughes. — Look  to  the  5th  of  April,  1854,  and_  the  7th  of  August,  1854,  and 
state  any  clergyman. 

_ 5775.  Mr.  Stephens. — During  the  year  1854,  how  often  did  the  Protestant  clergymen 
visit  the  school? — Seventeen  times. 

5776.  Did  they  visit  between  April  5th  and  August  7th,  1854? — Yes. 

5777.  How  often,  between  the  5th  of  April  and  7th  of  August;  look  at  the  book,  and 
turn  down  the  leaves  ? 

5778.  Dr.  Andrews. — Let  him  state  the  dates? — Four  times. 

5779.  Give  the  dates? — The  15th  of  April,  is  it? 

5780.  Read  the  entries.  Isaid  between  the  5th  ofApril  and  the  7th  of  August? — Three  times. 

5781.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  the  7th  of  August  one  of  them  also? 

5782.  Mr.  Hughes. — He  has  taken  the  two  termini. — The  27th  of  August. 

5783.  Mr.  Stephens. — I asked  you  how  many  times  the  Protestant  clergymen  have  visited 
your  school  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  August? — I thought  it  was  the  27tli. 

5784.  Think  right.  Between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  August? Twice,  sir. 

5785.  Give  me  the  dates? — The  3rd  of  May,  visited  by  James  Daly. 

5786.  Who  is  Mr.  Daly  ?— The  warden. 

5787.  Is  he  a clergyman? — He  is. 

• 5788.  Did  he,  on  that  occasion,  catechise  the  children;  and  if  he  did  not,  what  did  he 
do  upon  the  3rd  of  May? — He  came  in,  sir,  that  is  all,  and  walked  out. 

5789.  Mr.  Hughes. — He  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  visitors. 

5790.  Mr.  Stephens. — He  walked  in  and  walked  out? — Yes,  and  entered  his  name  in  the 
book. 

5791.  Did  he  examine  the  "children? — He  did  not. 

5792.  Did  he  look  at  the  registry  in  order  to  ascertain  the  attendance  of  the  scholars? — 
Pie  counted  the  number  of.  scholars  at  the  time. 

5793.  Did  he  refer  to  the  registry? — He  did  not. 

5794.  Now  go  on  with  the  next  entry? — “ Visited  by  the  Rev.  John  Treanor.” 

5795.  What  is  the  date? — The  7th  of  August. 

5796.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  not  an  entry  from  the  5 th  of  April  to  the  7tli  of  August, 
excluding  both  those  days  ? — I do.  not  see  any  but  one. 

5797.  Dr.  Andrews. — That  is  the  3rd  of  May,  when  there  was  no  examination. 

5798.  Mr.  Stephens. — Could  any  clergyman  have  visited  between  April  the  5 th  and 
August  the  7th  without  your  knowing  it,  and  have  catechised  the  children? — No. 

5799.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  their  absence? — No. 

5800.  Who  attended  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  between  the  5th  of  April 
and  the  7th  of  August? — Thtey  read  the  Scriptures  every  day. 

5801.  In  point  of  fact,  they  received  all  their  instruction  from  yourself? — Yes. 

5802.  Are  you  a clergyman? — I think  not. 

5803.  I think  so  too.  During  the  entire  of  1854  how  many  times  did  the  clergyman 
attend.  Take  the  book  in  your  hand,  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  entry  in  respect 
of  the  attendance  of  any  clergyman  at  your  school  between  the  18th  of  August  and 
23rd  of  October,  1854,  excluding  those  two  days? — None. 

5804.  During  the  year  1854,  how  often  did  the  Protestant  clergymen  attend  your  school 
for  the  purpose  of  catechising  the  children,  and  affording  to  them  religious  instruction? — 

I gave  it  to  you  before. 

5805.  Go  over  the  book,  and  acquaint  me  how  often  did  Protestant  clergymen  attend 
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your  school  for  the  purpose  of  catechising  the  children,  or  giving  them  religious  instruction. 
That  is  my  question,  not  the  mere  visits  of  persons  walking  in  and  walking  out? — There 
is  a clergyman  that  attends  generally,  but  he  never  puts  down  whether  he  examines  or  not — 
Mr.  Derry ; and  I cannot  recollect  whether  he  examined  at  the  time  or  not. 

5806.  How  long  did  he  examine  the  boys? — I think  he  visited  twelve  months  ago,  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  he  examined  or  not : he  never  puts  down  his  name.- 

5807.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  it?— Will  I count  him? 

5808.  Yes,  you  may  count  him? — Sixteen  times. 

5809.  I find  from  April,  1855,  to  August,  1855,  a clergyman  attended  weekly  and 
examined  the  children  ? — Yes. 

5810.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  clergy  were  so  punctual  in  their  attendance  from 
April,  1855,  to  August,  1.855,  and  so  negligent  in  their  attendance  during  the  year  1854?— 
I cannot  tell  you. 

5811.  Mr.  Hughes Is  it  the  same  vicar? — There  are  four  vicars. 

5812.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  is  it  attended  your  school  from  April  to  August,  1855  ? — I do 
not  know,  sir,  unless  I look  at  the  book. 

5813.  Well,  then,  take  the  book,  and  answer  ?— From  when  ? _ 

5814.  Take  the  first  clergyman  you  find  in  April? — Is  it  1855  or  1854? 

5815.  1855 ; we  have  done  with  1854.  Did  the  same  clergymen  visit  your  school  in  1855 
as  in  1854? — There  is  no  certain  time  for  them  to  visit. 

5816.  Give  me  that  book.  Did  Mr.  Treanor  attend  your  school  in  1854  and  1855? — He 
did. 

5817.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  he  was  so  punctual  in  his  attendance  from  April  to 
August?-- 1 do  not  think  it  was  he  who  visited  during  that  time. 

5818.  I find  it  was  Mr.  Treanor.  The  vicar  visited,  my  Lord,  in  1854,  as  well  as  in  1855. 
Who  supplies  your  books  ? — The  Board  supplies  us  with  books. 

5819.  Do  you  get  as  many  books  as  you  require? — No. 

5820.  Have  you  made  an' application  for  books  to  the  Governors? — I have. 

5821.  Has  it  been  successful  or  unsuccessful? — They  sent  part  of  the  application — part  of 
the  requisites,  but  they  did  not  send  the  entire. 

5822.  Did  they  assign  any  cause? — No. 

5823.  Then  you  have  not,  at  the  present  moment,  a sufficient  supply  of  books  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  your  school? — No. 

5824.  When  did  you  apply  to  the  Governors  for  books  ? — I cannot  tell  you ; twee,  I 
think,  since  my  appointment. 

5825.  Twice? On  both  occasions  I did  get  books,  but  I did  not  get  a sufficient  quantity. 

5826.  Did  you  acquaint  the  Board  that  yon  had  not  received  a sufficient  quantity ! — I 
sent  up  for  the  necessary  requisites,  and  whatever  they  sent  me  down  I took ; I did  not  go 
farther. 

5827.  What  is  the  time  you  give  for  vacation  at  Christmas? — They  sent  me  down  rules 
and  regulations  the  other  day — a printed  form  of  rules. 

5828.  Have  you  got  that  form? — I have  not  got  it  about  me. 

5829.  Were  they  different  from  previous  rules  and  regulations ; or  were  they  a new  set 
of  rules? — No,  they  were  not;  but  I never  had  them  before. 

5830.  What  holidays  did  you  give  the  boys  last  Christmas  ? — I think  it  was  a fortnight. 

5831.  You  think ; but  surely  you  must  know  ? — I do  not  know.  The  book  is  there,  and  it 
will  tell  you  according  to  the  rule. 

5832.  I am  not  talking  about  the  rule ; I ask  you  to  tell  me,  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  time 
you  gave  for  vacation  last  Christmas  ? — The  school  was  closed,  sir,  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
and  opened  about  the  8th  of  January. 

5833.  Mr.  Stephens. — At  Easter  ?— The  school  was  closed  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  opened 
on  the  16th  of  April. 

5834.  That  is  about  eleven  days  ? — Yes. 

5835.  What  vacation  do  you  give  at  midsummer? — That  is  1855;  because  I am  here 
only  one  Christmas. 

5836. 1 am  speaking  of  1855  ? — Vacation  was  from  the  24th  of  August. 

5837.  When  did  it  terminate? — It  will  terminate  to-day;  the  boys  will  be  at  school 
to-day. 

5838.  How  many  days  will  that  be? — Three  weeks,  I think,  and  one  or  two  days. 

5839.  Three  weeks  and  two  days? — Yes. 

5840.  You  have  been  speaking  of  some  rules  sent  down  by  the  Governors;  are  these  the 
rules  which  I hold  in  my  hand  ? — They  are. 

5841.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  rule  the  10th  ? — “ Three  vacations  will  be  allowed 
to  the  children;  one  on  Christmas,  and  one  on  Easter,  of  a week  each;  and  in  autumn,  of  a 
fortnight  each.”  That  is  all.  I had  not  these  rules ; they  were  not  sent  down  to  me. 

5842.  You  had  no  rules  ? — No ; I wrote  up  for  them. 

5843.  Then  you  were  appointed  in  December,  1853,  and  you  received  no  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  your  school  until  you  applied  for  them  ? — Until  I sent  up  for  them. 

5844.  When  ? — I think  that  is  about  a month  ago. 

5845.  Until  August,  1855 ; is  that  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

5846.  Did  you  apply  for  them  before  August,  1855  ? — No. 

5847.  When  Mr.  Hamilton  came  down  to  inspect  your  schools,  in  October,  1854,  did  he 
ask  you  whether  you  had  any  rules ; or  did  he  ask  you  whether  you  had  a copy  of  these 
rules  ? — I cannot  remember — I cannot  recollect — I think  he  did. 
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kIao  S'1  y°U  teU  Whe*er  lie  did’  or  wlietlier  **  did  not?— I cannot  recollect.  Galway 

5849.  Then  you  were  without  any  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  English  school,  founded  — ' 

by  Erasmus  Smith,  until  August,  1855  ? — Yes  The  Erasmus  Smith 

1 hS S‘hlragil  y0U  wereaPP°inted  Dealer,  1853 ’-Except  the  rules  for  teachers;  Mr*l“da. 
aJ.t!;,l°n-fine.r”'afWeC0  tIle  r»les IP*  your  hand;  was  it  in  consequence  of 

1°  ”n  gare  longer  hoMays  than  you  ",oa,d  otte™  ^ 

US6i  f°r  “y  ***"•  6MeSt  Wha‘  is 

5853.  What  examination  were  you  subjected  to  before  you  were  appointed  master?— I 
1 ®x^“med  b7  tlie  master  of  the  grammar  school,  Mr.  Hallo  well  1 1 

ex*end ? English  grammar,  geography,. 

^6So5.  Do  you  follow  any  other  business  or  employment  besides  that  of  schoolmaster  ?— 

suppmt'myseif  ^>alaS^  **  ™“S  1 “ 0”p»  I 

the  “hooh°o8r  Oo^o^rSdSn  %£  ^ ^ ^ a‘ 

5858.  What  is  your  salary  ?— Twenty-five  pounds. 

5859.  Have  you  ever  received  any  gratuity  ? — I have 

5860.  When  did  you  first  receive  iff — I received  it,  I think,  last  November. 

•a  year  iiiit.W  * ^ appomtment  was  ?-Twelve  months-I  was  not  altogether 

»waa  less  tllan  a year  !l  h -r  your  appointment?— Yes. 
tar  a w at  Was  tbe  amouut  of  the  gratuity  ?— Four  pounds, 
fknow  4 WaS  the  Srant  °f  tlle  Sratuity  contingent  upon  the  inspector’s  report?— I do  not 

Sood6?— 7do  not  knoH™  Wh°the1'  reported  *°  flle  gOTemors  ‘bat  your  conduct  had  been 

■to  Ids  report'^8’  ^ cMldleI1  Imder  -your  instruction  had  made  progress  ?— I do  not  know  as 

•nSfiSw  -V011  S-“y  ?“*  iU'e  6.ratnity  ™s  8iYm  to  yon  before  you  had  been  fully  a year 
iVI®’  ” ; bSith8re  18  » gratmty  of  £5,  and  I only  received  £4.  7 7 

Fou8r8p8„®ds  fSived"eren‘  ^ ^ a“  * « a-year?_ 

b8j,9'  i"1'  Hi  d?'™  ,*’Iat  gratuities  will  not  be  given  to  teachers  who  are  not  con- 
nected  with  the  schools  for  a full  year  ending  the  1st  of  November ; you  say  you  did  receive 
g^i':'-yV0  * 10ll«;-  you  had  n°t  been  a full  year  as  schoolmaster  ?— I didfsir 
5870.  Were  you  aware  that  this  rule  existed;  had  you  a copy  of  these  rules  that  T am 
reading  from,  relative  to  teachers  in  the  English  schools'? — I lanT 

did  noticlit  .^“Ofaced  that  rule  with  regard  to  gratuities ?-I  must  have  noticed  it— I 
5872.  You  did  notice  it? — I did. 

a graWty  contalT  to  the  rute?-r 

5874.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  must  have  recommended  you  for  this  gratuity 
F“ay  ImVr  “ ™ “ar,led  *°  *"*  ^ ™ ”*  W-  y0“ 

—No75'  HaT°  y°U  6Ter  r6ceived  any  Bxtra  Premiums  of  books  in  addition  to  flle  gratuity? 

save'  7011  aWare  tIlat  extra  Premiums  of  books  are  given?— I am. 

SR7»  V of  any  instance  of  its  haying  been  given  to  masters  ? — I heard  about  it. 

savo  ri  onIy  believe  so  from  seeing  the  reference  to  premiums  in  the  rule?— Yes 
1 5“*  yon  Ve  n“‘  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  an  extra  premium  of  books  to  the 

Mrtfe  ■R£1aW  rS  frSt0  0110  % masters  of  the  eight  best  schools  under  the  management 

1 W is  about  my  own  2L3fl 

nr  dM„i?Mw9 PTnt  re?"msT°,f,  H a‘tend»nce  of  children  show  that  this  school  is  increasing 
sBS  ?-Increasmg,  I flunk  It  has  been  increasing  from  the  commencement. 

008-L.jJrom  the  commencement  ?— Perhaps  it  may  be  diminishing  three  or  four  thi< 

5889°r/4WO-’  aS  the  Tep°i‘fc  mU  show:  but  ifc  has  been  increasing  during  my  time, 
with  ar6  lnJ-  r“son  present  who  has  any  SWyation  to  make 

with  reference  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Enghsh  school  ? 

„„  „ . Miss  Anna  Jane  Clegg  sworn  and  examined.  ra=  Jta»  Sm* 

68S4  Y°”  are  mistress  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  girls’  school?- Yes.  <?»*'  Solml.  J 

June  1855  • 7°U  aPPoin!?d  > Jme,  185l?-Yes;  on  the  6tl,  day  of  Mi™  Anna  Jan. 

do™’  anfope2g\“h“pTmeCe  ,lnt,1  ^ ^ Th°  ?-  1 ‘“k  00“”S  C‘TO' 

5886'  were  you  appointed?-!  understood  by  the  Governors. 

6887'  M c.  7 P“plls  haTe  y°n  at  present?— Eight. 

i • tephens.  Have  there  been  more  than  five  in  attendance  since  the  vacation  ? — 

2 O 
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„as  0„1T  to-day  I recommenced,  sir.  I lmye  got  tliree  new  pupils:  Iliad  only 

* ‘ -qoq  Dirl  thev  p-ive  vou  a copy? — They  gave  me  this.  I hand  m my  appointment. 

SsS:  atirJmt-Are  yortSre-lioty  nlny  oUldren  attended  tile  school  last. year?-I 
cannot  tell.  ,110 

1 

were  beyond  me;  I am  only  commencing  to  understand  them,  but  Miss  Wail 

111  looked  over  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

^^If^Was'not^the  Ichwllre^from^pupi^beWeen.  the  present 

year?— Why,  sir,  I commenced  with  four-  or.ffvepor  something  of  that  sort. 

7 5895  Did yon  find  five  pnpils  when  you  came  here?— iio;  I cannot  say  that.  I got  three 
clilenrf Mr  Wien's  to  commence  iith  me;  and  there  were  two  or  three  girls  I think 
Safcame  “terwai-ds;  they  only  stopped  two  or  three. lays  and  went  away.  I did  not 

tlS:  X^-Wa“L^hoXm  January,  1854,  to  Jmie,  1855?-*  am 

M|E?POnaihe X rffc hook  there  is  an  entry,  January,  1854,  and  ablanlt  from  that  time 
IS  KaX^a^-ticommenS  on  June  the.6th,  1855?-My  appointment 

zi*  ^ m-®*;**  *■*•**’ 

JSmSS  yon-  hive  children  «me  to  me,  and  two  left  me  during  the  week; 
so  I counted  three  There  were  several, children  came  to  me  belonging  to  the  rifle  corps , 
and  whS  thSs  marched,  to  Athlone,  of  course  they  left.  I was  a long  time  withjmly  . 
three,  and  now  I have  got  two  more— now  I have  got  three  morin-and  I have,  a promise  of 

5901  Have  you  not  eight  girls? — I have  six  girls  and  two  boys. 

IS  Were  all  tiles,  beys  and  girlsmew  pnpils ?-The  two  boy.  are  quite,  new;  and  the 
two  girls  new.  _ 

5904  oneSs?-The  books  will  show  ; I must  refer  tojh.m 

5905  Out  of  your  eight  pupils  you  have  two  new  boys,  and -three,  new  gills.  O , . 

IS  Welffin,  how  many  new  girls  ? — I have. got  two  new  girls,: and.  two  new  boys  ; 
oneof  the  girls  might  really  he  called  a new  one,, she  only  came,  a few  weeks,,  ago, yn  - 

f>5907  She  is  half  old  and  half  new?- Just  so-precisely  so-just old  enough.  This  is 
hei  name?  Mary  Murphy.  If  you  be  so  kind  as  to  look  oyer  one  or  two  pages  of  the  book, 

y°59'08.1Ml  'stephenZ- Ton  know  nothing  of  what  occurred  in  A^mywliooi  before 
+bP  25th  of  June? — Well,  sir,  I was.m  Dublin,  and  of  course  I cannot  tell  you. 
tt  5909  There-  are  five  gMs  at  the -present  day,  and  three  more  are.  expected:?— Another 
girl  and  two  boys  are  expected. 

5910.  That  is  three  ? — Three  in  all.  . 

5911.  Youbave  two  girls  and  two  boys  r — xes,  sir.  , >■ 

591*  Why  do  you,  fcss  Clegg,  mix  the  boys,  and  the  girls,  because  won  know  the  boys 
school Is  qmite  neif-Ther  would  not  be  sent  to  anybody  else..  I have  no  doubt  them 
parents  can  tell.  Mrs.  M'Sweeney  wishes  me  particularly  to  have.  her.,  boys.  She  has.  an 
elder  boy  that  I want  to  prepare  for  Mr.  Hallowell,  some  clergyman  I liave  not  seen  ^yet 
5913. 5 Chairman. — -Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  wishes,  to  make  furthei.  observa 
tions  with  reference  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools . . , , ■ • -*«- 

5914  Secretary. — -In  reference  to  the,  question  of  maintenance  of  pupils, . raised,  by  Mi. 
Barrett  the  following  passage  of  the  charter,  contained  m the  Appendix  to  the  Nnith.Keport 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  page  226,  was  not  read; 
for  the  better  maintenance  and.  continuance  of  the*  said free,  schools;  and  the  said  chantoHe 
uses,  intents,  and  purposes,,  and  that  the  same  may  have  and,  take  the  better  effect, . and  tbit 
all  and  every  the  manors,  lands  tenements,. and  rents;  and  arrearages  of  rents  Reversions, 
services,  and  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels  to  be  given,  granted, 

devised,  willed,  limited,  or  appointed  for  the  maintenance,  snstentation,  and  relief  of  the - school 
masters  and  scholars.  aforesaid,  may  be  the  better  governed  used,  emrioyed,  and  bestowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  to  the  same  schools  belonging, 

have  continuance  for: ever;  we  will  and  ordain,  and  do  appoint,  assign,  limit,  and  name 
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and  for  us  our  lien's  and  successors,  do  grant  and  ordain,  by  these  presents  —that  there  shall  be 
tor  ever  hereafter  thirty-two  persons,  which  shall  be  called  ‘ Governors  of  the  Schools  founded 
by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  elected,  nominated,  ordained,  assigned 
constituted,  limited,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  do 
elect,  noimnate,  ordain,  assign,  constitute,  limit,  and  appoint  James,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Aimagh,  Inmate,  and  Metropohtan  of  all  Ireland,  and  liis  successors,  Archbishops,  there.” 

J-  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

5915.  Mr.  Stephens.— Mr.  Barrett,  I want  to  know  do  you  rely  on  that  part  of  the  charter 
winch  has  just  been  read  to  maintain  your  charge  against  the  Governors  ?— Yes  • I think  that 
is  the  one ; but  not  being  a lawyer,  I do  not  know  whether  I am  right  or  wrono- 

5?16vi^A  1Iu9hes~l  think  you  said  you  had  about  200  statute  acres— whatrent  do  you 
pay? — £149 -.a-year.  J 

5917-  That,  includes  a shilling  in  the  pound  receiver’s  fees?— The  tenants  may  the 
Reivers,  fees.  In  addition  to  that  rent  I have  paid, arrears ; which  really  made  the  fine 

.The  Western  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Erasmus  smith 

5918.  Secretary. — With  regard  to.  the  management  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  estates  School  Estates 

there  are  several  gentlemen  who  have  sent  in  their  names  who  are  willing  to  make  statements  whWo tary 
to  the  Commissioners  with  rega'rd  to  them.  The  agent  has 'been  summoned,  and  is  in  attend- 
ance.  My  Lord,  I begin  first  by  stating  the  information  with  regard  to  these  estates  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ninth  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland 
made  in  1810;  and  . from  page  240  to  -242  there  , is  .this  information  about  the  Galway 
estates.  They  mention  that  the  estates  of  the  county  of  Galway,  produced  a.  total  rental  of 
£1,7.91  7,9.  for  the  year  ending  May,  1808.  They  then  give  the  particulars,  of  these 
rentals,  showing  that  the  Galway  lands  east  were  ihelcl  at  that  time  in  very  large  holdings 
Middle  Murragh,  152a.  2r.  26p.;  Roscam,  .226a.  3r..  24p,;  Renmore,  ;264a  2r  18p  •’ 

Renmore  (part  of),  34a.  1»^24p.;  Ballybane  East,  230a.  Or.  12p.  ; . Ballybane  Middle! 

29a.  1r.  28p.  ; Ballybane  West,  136a.  3r.  12p.;  Parkmore,  328a.  3r.  ; • Glananayle 
2r.  ; and  producing  a rent  for  Middle  Murragh,  £157, 10* ; Roscam,  £400 ; Renmore! 

£157  10* ; Renmore  (part  of),  £17  7s. ; Ballybane  East,. £105.  The  lands  were  let  on  leases 
of  twenty-one  years;  the  Galway  Town  Parks  were  let  in  small  holdings,  and  held  by  the 
year,  or  by  lease  of  twenty-one  years;  and  the  Galway  building  lots  were  held  by  leases 
of  forty-one  years.  The  most  of  them  expired  in  the  year  1847.  The  arrears  upon  the 
Galway  estates  were  very  small  in- amount ; there  is  not  any -particular  case  worth,  mentioning 
and  that  is  all  the  Statement  about  the  Galway  estate  contained  in  the  report  I have  referred 
to.  The  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Schools  made  returns  to  Parliament  in  1854  • but  in 
these  returns  they  have  not  distinguished  the  Galway  estates,  but  have  given  the  western 
estates  in  a lump  sum  ; and;  they  return  the  gross  rental  of  the  western  estates,  in  1849,.  at 
£3,198;  in  1850,  £3,060;  in  18ol,  £2,963;  m 1852,  £2,975;  in  1853,  £3,114.  . The  net 
produce  given  out  of  these  receipts  were,  in  1849, .£2, 428 ; in  1.850,  £1,732 ; in  1851  £2  456  • 
in  1852,  £2,397;  and  in  1853,  £3,479.  In  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the 'Commis- 
sioners to  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  they  have  made  a return  with  regard 
to  these  western  estates.  They  state  the  number  of  statute  acres  in  the  East  Liberties  of 
Gaiway  is  2,38!a.  1b ..  38p.;  the  Town.  Parks  139a.  Or.  12p.  They  - also  mention  lands  in 
the  Kings  County,  Sligo,  and  Westmeath.  They  do  not  give  the  particulars  of  the -annual 
income  from  the  Galway  estates,  or  Town  Parks  of  Galway,  or  the  western  estates;  but 
merely  give  the  annual  income  actually  received' in  the  year  .1853  to  be  £2,991  2s  l i</  • 
deductions,  £835  12*  5^.;  net  annual  income,  £2,155  ;9*  s8*<*.  They  mve  Griffith’s 
valuation  for  the  East  Liberties,  but  not  for  the  Town  Parks.  That  is  all  the  information 
given  by  the  Governors  with  regard  to  these  estates ; but  there  .are  gentlemen  in  attendance 
who  have  statements  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  them. 

Edmund  L.  Hunt , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Edmund  L.  Hunt, 

5919.  Chairman— What  office  -do  you  liold.in  connexion  • with  the  Erasmus  Smith  Es<1' 
estates  r — l am  land  agent. 

5920.  Do  you- produce  your  accounts  for  the  last  few  years  ’—No 

P-1.. Vernier.  1838,  nineteen  years  ago-twenty 

^^“/^“nfor  not  bringing, theaeoonntsMhavebeenmostanxions  to 

when?  , »*'P»nd  tie  Commissioners  wanted.  1 gotno  summons  until  Saturday 

when  I returned  from.  Dublin ; .thatwas  the  first  time  I heaiS  of  it.  I couldmot  make  out 
that  some  particulars  from,  documents 

rml?  T py  office.  I furnish  my  account  half-yearly  to  the  board,  and  a copy  of  the 
fSJ.  JjT lWO  •n-  ?T  of ,'yffich  they  return.to  me  and  keep  the  other  themselves, 
nrnn  t c!c|  ' ui'  T0  ^ie  board  m Dublin  to  . get  as  many  of  these  copies  as  were  my 
FSS’  fW “•  TTie4'  lw  tells  me  that  Mr-  ThorP.  *l>e  assistant  registraiy 

Lt.  1 T P g‘?  h8m  •»>“ ; th“  is  *•  reason  aU  °f  ‘1™  are  not.hlce.  I 

. foyoffoothe  Secretary  that  if  he  informed  me  what  information  he  wanted  I 
i,  m . • ’T  Tany  exJent’  and  •» Ioast  possible  delay.  I have  my  present 
bere— that  is  what  I am  about  to  receive  in  the  next  month— which  shows  every 
thing  almost  about  the  tlu-ee  or  four  different  estates  that  I haye  on  hands;  and  I can 
answer  any  question  that  is  put  to  me  connected  with  them  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

3 0 3 
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■I  can  also  state  the  amounts  that  I received  for.  every  year  from  my  appointment;  the 
amount  of  arrears  when  the  estates  were  given  to  me;  the  amount  of  the  outgomgs; 
and  the  amount  that  I have  actually  lodged  m the  Bank  of.  Ireland.  _ 

5923.  Do  you  produce  that  at  present? — I do  not  wish  to  hand  it  in  as  a document,  but 
I will  answer  any  questions  for  you  that  you  ask.  I see 'no  reason  for  not  handing  it  in; 
but  I am  not  prepared  sufficiently;  I have  no  copy  of  it  either. 

5924.  Mr.  Hughes.— It  is  the  same  thing;  we  will  have  to  ask  you  all  these  questions; 
if  you  hand  it  in  it  will  save  you  trouble.— I do  not  know  whether  I would  be  correct  in 

^°5925.  Dr.  Andrews. — But  you  are  bound  to  do  it ; you  cannot  keep  back  that  document? 

— I am  not  bound  to  give  a copy  of  a private  document.  _ . , T 

5926.  But  you  are  bound  to  state.— I will  state  any  thing  out  of  it  that  you  ask  me.  It 
would  come  to  this,  that  you  may  be  particular,  and  ask  me  about  every  year  from  the  yeai 
1836 ; but  at  the  same  time,  I do  not  know  whether  I would  be  correct  in  giving  it.  I have 
no  objection  myself,  in  the  least,  but  I do  not  know  I would  be  acting  fair. 

5927.  Mr.  Hughes. — We  must  go  through  the  form  of  asking  you  every  question . xou 

could,  perhaps,  set  me  right  as  to  whether!  should  give  it  or  not,  . 

5928.  Is  the  party  in  attendance  that  asked  Mr.  Thorp  for  the  accounts . He  is ; it  was 

mere  negligence  on  his  part  not  to  give  them  to  him.  , 0 

5929.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  is  your  objection,  Mr.  Hunt,  to  produce  that  document 
My  only  objection  is,  whether  there  would  be  any  sort  of  a breach  of  faith,  should  I take 
out  of  the  books  extracts  of  this  kind  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  _ 

5930.  Dr.  Andrews.— We  can  insist  on  your  producing  the  books?— If  you  insist  I will. 

5931.  If  we  insist  on  your  producing  the  books,  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  you  to  give 
the  extracts?— Well,  then,  I hand  in  the  document. 

5932.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  a copy  of  what  you  sent  up  to  the  Board..  -No. 

5933.  Mr.  Hughes.— This  is  a record  made  out  of  the  ledger?— I merely  took  that 

myself,  that  I might  be  able  to  give  some  information ; for  I did  not  know  what  was  required, 
and  it  was  my  clerk  did  it.  1 only  saw  the  summons  on  Saturday.  T, 

5934.  Chairman. — What  are  the  names  of  the  estates  over  which  you  are  agent . Iheie 
is  the  Galway  estate,  there  is  an  estate  near  Mullingar,  and  there  is  a rent-charge  or  a 
fee-farm  grant,  I think,  in  the  King’s  County. 

5935.  .Mr.  Hughes— What  are  the  incomes  of  the  estates  at  the  present  moment;  what  is 
the  tot  of  the  present  rent? 

5936.  Dr.  Andrews.— That  he  receives  ? . 0 

5937.  Mr.  Hughes.— Yes.  What  is  the  tot  of  the  rent  you  are  now  going  to  receive  ?— 

The  total  rental  that  I am  now  going  to  receive  is  for  the  half-year  ending  the  1st  of  May, 
1855,  £1,625  11s.  8 \d.  I think  I may  give  you  this  document,  showing  the  income 
received  by  the  Governors  from  the  estates  in  my  management  for  nineteen  years  from  the 
1st  of  May,  1835,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1854.  [Document  is  handed  m.J  . 

5938.  I may  ask  you  a question  from  this;  what  is  the  gross  amount  of  the  income 

received  by  you  from  1835  to  1854? — £67,641  18s.  3 \d.  Q 

5939.  How  much  of  that  did  you  remit  to  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smiths 
schools?— £57,724  19s.  5 §d.  The  difference  was  the  amount  of  the  outgoings 
£9,916  18s.  9 id. 

5940.  Chairman. — Do  you  manage  the  western  estates:  xes. . 

5941.  Mr.  Hughes. — Another  question  I may  ask  you:  what  is  the  yearly  average  of 
the  receipts  during  that  period? — £3,560  2s. 

5942.  You  are  now  able  to  state,  from  this  document,  that  the  net  average  income 
remitted  was  £3,038  3s.  1 \d.,  and  the  outgoing  £521  18s.  10^.  ?— Really,  I have  no  wish, 
on  my  part,  not  to  give  you  every  information;  and  I thought  the  extracts  I have  handed 
in  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it.  My  clerk  was  working  at  them  all 

5943.  Hawe  you  got  a copy  of  the  last  account  you  rendered?  It  is  all  in  my  ledger, 

which  is  not  here.  • „ , , T 

5944.  Have  you  no  other  copy  except  what  is  in  the  ledger  ? — I think  not ; except  what  is 
in  Dublin,  I have  already  stated.  I send  two  copies ; they  keep  one,  and  return  me  the  other. 

5945.  How  many  of  your  accounts  are  in  Dublin? — There  are  five  or  six. 

5946.  Are  these  five  or  six  accounts  vouched? — I got  a letter  from  Mr.  Thorp,  some 

time  ago,  saying  that  the  last  which  I sent  up  was  vouched;  therefore  I conclude  the 
others  are.  That  is,  I think,  about  a month  ago.  ' , 

5947.  You  have  not  got  any  of  the  last  five  or  six  accounts  returned  vouched  by  tlie 
Board?— No;  but  I think  they  are  all  vouched,  signed,  and  ready. 

5948.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  arrears  due  on  the  western  estates  ?— There  are  no 

arrears  due,  except  two  large  sums  that  are  hanging  over  for  some  considerable  time.  I here 
is  one  that  is  a small  thing — half  a year’s  rent.  , ,,  , 

5949.  What  is  the  arrear  that  is  on  the  face  of  that  rental? — £1,571  2s.  1 \d.,  compos 
of  one  sum  of  £546  4s.  4 d.  and  another  sum  of  £1,013  14s.  2 \d. 

5950.  What  length  of  time  have  these  arrears  been  standing  over  ?— About  tour  or  nve 
years.  This  £546  we  have  a civil  bill  decree  for  against  the  person ; and  perhaps— but  i 
do  not  know  I am  quite  right  in  stating  in  this  Court  what  our  private  affairs  are. 

5951.  It  is  not  insolvent  at  present? — No;  we  do  not  consider  it  so.  _ 

5952.  The  arrear  of  £1,500  is  irrespective  of  the  half-year’s  rent  that  is  now  about  to 
be  collected? — Yes;  the  half-year’s  rent  I commence  to  collect  next. month. 
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5953.  Is  that  the  rent  for  November,  1854? — No;  May,  1855;  the  rent  and  arrear  of  Galway. 

rent  of  May,  1855 ; and  then  I am  allowed  one  month  after  the  other  becomes  due  to  have  „ — — 

all  the  accounts  collected;  that  is,  on  the  1st  of  December.  Sdw'dS'taus! 

5954.  What  will  be  the  year’s  rent  on  the  1st  of  November,  1855  ? — The  year’s  rent  for  Edmund  L Hunt 
the  1st  or  November,  1855,  will  be  £3,445  6s.  llrf.  That  is  increased  from  the  one  of  Esq. 

May  by  the  grazing  of  cattle  that  came  in  since  then. 

5955.  What  is  the  acreage,  in  statutable  acres,  of  the  Galway  estate? — 2,520a.  2r.  10p. 

5956.  And  the  rental,  to  November,  1855? — £2,502  13s.  lrf. 

5957.  And  of  the  other  estates,  taken  together? — The  rent  of  the  King’s  County  estate, 
which  is  a fee-farm  grant,  is  £23  Is.  6d.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  Sligo  estate  is 
2,199a.  3r.  26p.,  and  the  rental  £426  9s.  There  is  a good  deal  of  that  moors;  and  I think 
I saw,  by  some  valuation  that,  500  or  600  acres  of  it  were  valued  at  £14.  It  is  merely 
used  for  grouse-shooting. 

5958.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  rent  of  these  estates  when  you  were  appointed  agent? 

— £3,406  14s.  5 d. 

5959.  In  striking  your  yearly  average,  do  you  take  into  account  the  renewal  fines? — No ; 

I have  stated  exactly  the  rent  received. 

5960.  What  renewal  fines  have  you  received : I mean,  have  you  any  return  of  them  here  ? 

— No. 

5961.  Did  you  return  them  in  your  accounts? — Oh,  yes;  it  is  generally  the  law  agents, 

Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherstone,  get  the  renewals,  and  send  me  a list  of  the  renewal 
fines,  and  say  they  have  lodged  such  an  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors ; and  I then 
enter  a debit  and  credit  in  my  account,  keeping  my  fees. 

5962.  That  sum  of  £57,724  that  you  remitted  to  the  Governors  is  altogether  irrespective 
of  renewal  fines?— Oh,  no;  the  renewal  fines,  I should  think,  are  included,  because  there 
is  in  the  account  £407  13s.  renewal  fines  for  the  year  1854. 

5963.  That  is  the  remittances ; but  take  the  average? — The  average  of  all  the  moneys 
that  came  into  my  hands? 

5964.  The  average  you  have  struck  here ; does  that  £3,560  include  renewal  fines? — I 
should  think  not. 

5965.  Your  law  agents  in  Dublin  receive  the  renewal  fines? — They  may,  in  the  first 
instance. 


5966.  In  fact,  does  it  include  renewal  fines? — It  does;  every  thing  from  all  sources. 
When  the  estates  were  handed  over  to  me  the  amount  of  the  arrears  was  £4,000. 

5967.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  recollect  the  amount  of  arrears  struck  out? — A good  deal. 
I received,  the  first  year,  £5,000,  and  the  year’s  x-ental  was  only  £3,400 ; so  I got  a good 
deal  of  them. 

5968.  Have  you  any  document  to  show  how  much  arrears  were  struck  off? — I have  not, 
except  I went  through  the  accounts. 

5969.  There  were  insolvent  arrears  ?— Yes ; out  of  that  £600  was  lost.  A long  time  has 
elapsed,  but  I know,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  receipt  of  rent  the  first  year  being  much 
greater  than  the  actual  amount,  there  must  have  been  a great  deal  of  the  arrears  received 
that  year. 

5970.  But  you  have  the  means  of  showing  what  arrears  were  struck  off? — I have  the 
means  of  showing  anything  you  like.  I can  get  the  document,  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary. 
Whatever  the  Secretary  wishes  for,  let  him  write  to  me,  and  I will  send  it.  This  is  the 
rental  in  its  present  state.  [Document  is  handed  in.] 

5971.  Mr.  Hughes. — Does  it  contain  the'acreage ? — No;  the  acreage  is  not  in  this. 

5972.  Can  you  leave  this  rental? — I can ; we.can  make  a copy  of  it. 

5973.  Mr.  Stephens. — Supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  western  estates  were  now  in  the 
market  to  be  sold,  to  what  extent  would  the  annual  rents  be  increased? — I could  not 
answer  that  question,  because  there  are  a great  many  of  those  estates  that  the  persons  hold- 
ing them  have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on,  and  made  them  valuable.  If  a person 
laid  out  £100  in  building  a house,  and  that  that  was  to  he  taken  into  account,  the  rent 
would  he  considerably  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  In  such  cases  the  valuation  given  by 
the  valuators  the  other  day  would  be  much  higher  than  the  rent  we  receive,  because  we 
do  not  tax  the  property  of  the  tenant.  I believe  Mr.  Joyce  has  laid  out  a considerable  sum 
— £2,000 : and  Mr.  Lynch  is  laying  out  a couple  of  thousand. 

5974.  Chairman. — Are  these  building  leases  ? — No ; they  are  what  I call  faith  leases,  that 
will  not  be  disturbed.  We  merely  take  the  value  of  the  land ; but  I do  not  think,  if  I built 
a very  large,  fine  house,  such  as  Mr.  Lynch  is  doing,  and  had  only  a twenty-one  years’ 
lease— -I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  tax  me  for  that. 

5975.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  they  the  class  of  persons  who  would  request  the  property  to 
be  revalued  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  actually  being  revalued  now.  I have  got  from  Dublin  an 
account  of  the  valuation. 

5976.  [ Secretary . — Mr.  Thorp  has  given  the  valuation  of  the  East  Liberties  of  Galway  as 
£1,922  19s.,  but  he  has  not  given  the  valuation  of  the  Town  Parks  of  Galway.] 

5977.  That  we  could  not  help,  because  we  could  not  well  make  it  out. 

5978.  Mr.  Stephens. — Why  ? — It  is  a townland  valuation ; I thought  the  accounts  would 
show  it,  but  it  appears  they  do  not.  We  could  not  well  do  it;  for  instance,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  pays  £12  a-year,  and  it  is  valued  at  £108 ; there  are  other  houses  pay  £28  ground 
rent,  and  some  of  them  are  valued  at  £200. 

5979.  If  you  grant  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  during  that  time  £200  has  been 
expended  on  a house:  what  rent  would  you  require  upon  the  renewal  of  the  lease? — We 
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give  a renewal  of  the  leases,  without  adding,  in  estimating  the  value,  the  £200  laid,  out 
■.on  the  house;  but  if,  by  reason  of  locality,  the  land  actually  became  more  valuable — - 

5980.  Mr.  Hughes. — From  other  causes? — From  other -causes ; for  instance,  if  there 
had  been  a packet  station  established  here,  land  would  rise.  We  would  take  advantage  of 
that,  as  that,  we  conceive,  would  be  a.  fair  advantage  to  take,  , but  we  do  not  tax  a:  man’s 
capital.  * - 

: 5981.  Mr.  Stephens. — At  the  end  of  a twenty-one  years’  lease  you  would  act  . in  the  same 
way  ? — In  the  same  way.  I do  not  recollect  any  instance,  of  the  Governors  having  taken 
' advantage  of  a man  having  laid  out  a large  sum  of  money.  I do  not  say:  there  is  any.  rule 
or  regulation  about  it,,  but  they,  have  not  done  it  to  my  knowledge. 

Rev.  Peter  Daly  sworn  and  examined. 

5982.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ?— Iam  parish  priest'  and  Yicar  of  Galway. 

5988.  If  you  have  any  observations  you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners,  we 
will  be.  happy  to  hear  them  ?— Relative  to  education  itself,’  or  relative  to  the  subject,  now 
before  you. 

5984.  You  had  better  take  the  subject-before  us  first? — I have  to  observe,  that  we  hold 
tenures  of  forty-one  years,  renewable  every  seven  years;  and  if  the  tenant  happens, by 
some  casualty  or  accident  not  to  renew  within  that  seven  years,  his  tenure  for  ever  ceases. 
These  accidents  might  happen  without  any  blame  whatever  to  the  tenant,  and  the  lease, 
then  for  ever,  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  is  forfeited.  Then,  again,  every  seven  years,  a fine 
is  paid  of  a-year’s  rent;  and  doubling  that  year’s  rent  on  the  tenant,  very  often  must -force 
the  poor  tenant  to  forfeit,  his  lease.  He  has,  in  addition  to' that  year’s  rent, . to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  lease,  which  makes,  the  case  one  very  often  of  great.  hardship  to  some  persons ; 
for  in  many  instances  poor  persons  are  not.  able  to  renew  . their  leases,  an  consequence  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  that  accumulates  that  particular  year.  The  tenants  are-obliged  to  pay 
up  the  full  rent ; they  are  obliged  to  pay  a-year’s  additional  rent  as  .a  fine,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  lease. 

5985.  Dr.  Andrews What  would  you  propose? — 1 would  have  simply- a lease  forever 

at  a certain  rent,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  tenant  who  might  lay  out  a great 
deal  of  money,  and  paid  the  amount  of  his  rent,  being  disturbed,  by  not,  perhaps,  being- 
able  to  pay  the  renewal  fines  and  the  expenses  of  the  lease  besides.  .There  are  many  cases 
which  might  be, -mentioned  in  which  leases  would  be  lost  in  consequence  of  . that  sort;  of 
tenure.  I know  I was  concerned  in  a case  myself,. and  I always  found. the  Board  extremely 
kind  on  all  occasions;  but  still  it  is  a -sort  of  tenure:  that: one. does  not  like  to.be  subject  to. 
I purchased  some  property  once  under  the  conviction  that  the  lease  was  right,,  and  so  certain 
was  I that  it  was  all  right, T paid  my  money;  but  when  I went  up  to  .the.  Board  I found 
the  seven  years’  lease  had  not  been  taken  out;  the  consequence  was  I was.  thrown  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Board  for  the  lease:  but  they  gave  it. 

5986.  Chairman. — Did  you.  know  when  the  original  lease  was  granted?— The  original 
lease  I refer  to  was  granted  many  years  previously,  but  it  should  be  renewed  every,  seven 

5987.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  think  it  a greater  hardship  to  hold  land  on  this  tenure, 
under  a public  body,  than  private  individuals  ? — Certainly  not ;.  but  I.  do  not  believe  any  such 

• tenure  exists,  under  private  individuals : on  the  contrary,  I would  rather  deal  with  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith  in  this  case,  because  I think  they  have  always.,  been  -honourable,  and  kind. 

5988.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  I understand  you,  Mr.  Daly,  to  complain  of  tins  system  of 
tenure  as  an  abuse  of  power' on  the  part  of  the  Governors  ? — By  no  means.  Probably  the  Act 
of  Parliament — I do  not  know — binds  them  to  that  sort  of  lease ; but  I think  it  most  desirable, 
if  any  changes  were  recommended,  that  the:,  nature.,  of  the  remarks  I have  .made  would.be 
adverted  to. 

5989.  The  25th  of  Geo.  IH.,  chap.  55,  says — That-  no  tenant,  or  any  person;  deriving  by, 

'.  from,  or. under  him,  shall. have  any  benefit  whatever,  by  this  act;  or  shall  have- any  relief  in 

law  or  in  equity  under  the  same,  who  shall  suffer  seven  years  to  elapse  from,the  commence- 
ment of  his  last  lease,”  &c.— I do  not  complain  of  the  Governors. 

5990.  You  complain  of  the  legislature? — I complain  -of ...the  fact  of  the. tenure  beingan 
unsatisfactory  one,  and  a very,  dangerous  one  to  tenants. 

5991.  Chairman — This  case  will  be.taken  into  consideration. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  these  estates >see .page. 2 88.]. 
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5992.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  of  education?— I 
think  the  people  of  Galway  who  see  there  is  an. annual  sum  of.£2-,400 — 

5993.  Mr.  Hughes. — -£3,400  ?— -£3,400  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  applicable  .for 
education,  and  they  paying  that,.  I may  say,  as  rent,  in  point  of  justice  have  a . right  to  see 
that  it  is- applied  to  education.  I find  it  is  not  applied  to  educational  purposes,  because  the 
limit  to  which  it  is  applied  is  exceedingly  trifling.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 
great  change.  £3,400  is  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  this  district  of  the  liberties  of  Galway.  I have  in  my  own  parish  not  less  than  nine 
schools,  and  these  nine  schools  contain,  I should  say,  5,000  or  6,000  children— nearly  7,000 
male  and  female,  who  are  educated  in  the  best  manner  for  a far  less  sum. 
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• 5994.  That  is,  you-give  them  an  English  education? — Yes. 

5995.  Are. they  in  connexion  with,  the  National  Board? — A good  many  of  them  are. 
They  are  large  schools  containing  ■ 6,000  or  7,000  children.  They  get  their  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  inspectors,  who  report  on  their  improvement  in  educa- 
tion; perhaps  these  schools  do  not  cost,  I suppose,  more  than  £400  or  £500  a-year. 
I .think  I heard  one  school  read  out  with  a few-little  children  attending  it,  on  which  a large  sum 
is.  expended.  It  is,  I believe,  what  is  called. a “ grammar  school?’  There  was  £30  and  £40 
for  one,  £20  and  £30  for  another,  with  two  or  three  boys,  or  two  or  three  girls  attending 
each.  I do  not  think  that  is  a fail’  way  to  disburse  the  public  money.  I cannot  but  express 
my  opinion  on  that  subject.  I.  do  not  know  what  the  consequences  may  be;  but  I think  it 
is  a terrible  hardship — I use  the  gentlest  term — if  there  be  a Government  in  the  country* 
(because  it  is  the  Government  ought  to  feel  for -the  condition  of  the  people) — for  suchla 
Government  to  countenance  the  abuse  of  public  funds.  These  public  funds  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  schools,  were  in  the  nature  of  private  property  of  individuals,  which  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  times  threw  into  a certain  way;  and  it  was  public  property,  and  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  for  the  use  of  the  public.  I may  observe  with  regard  to  this  school,  it  was 
said  hex'e  there  was  no  objection  to  such  schools  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  Why,  Catholics 
have  a right  to  complain  of  these  schools  very  much.  How  could  Catholic  children  be 
allowed  into  institutions  that  are  professedly  and  designedly  intended  for  Protestants,  of  which 
the  basis,  is  the  Protestant  religion,  because  I find  the  children  must  be  taught  .the  Protestant 
rehgion.-by.the  very  institutions,  by  the  very- forms  of  the  Acts,  of  Parliament-,  or  of  the 
charters.  They  must,,  if  the  thing  is  carried  out  right,  make  them  Protestants  if  they  can; 
and  I would  therefore  call  any  Catholic  who  sent  his  children  to  such  a school,,  a renegade 
to  his  faith,  under  the  circumstances;  I am  not  speaking  of  the  gentlemen 'connected  with 
the  school  here ; to  whom  I do  not  attach  the  least  blame.  I am  sure  they  do  not  practise  any 
tiling,  wrong,  or  are  they  capable  of  doing  any  thing  wrong.  . It  is  the  practiced  am  speaking 
about — the  system  ; and.any  Catholic  seeing  what  was  the  object  and  intent  of  the  application 
of  these  funds*  could  not  conscientiously  send  his  children,  to  such  aplace;  andthatis  really 
and.  properly  speaking,  the  view  that  the  C^holics  have  taken  of  it;  because  although  the 
individual  at  the  heacl  of  the  institution  may  be  unexceptionable;  as  .at  the  present  moment, 
still  the  system  is  upheld',  by  the  fact  of  Catholicsvgoing  there;  and  tliat-is  the. principal 
reason  those  schools  are  not  attended,  because  they  are  not  open  fairly  for  the.  education  of 
the  people  ; but  are  intended  by  their  original  constitution  for.  disturbing : the  religious 
sentiments  of  Catholics.  With  reference  to  the  English  schools  -I  need  not  make  any  obser- 
vations. There  are  many  fine  schools  about  Galway,  which  can  comparewith  any  educational 
establishment  in.  Europe.  The  national  schools  of  Galway  are  remarkable. for  communicating 
knowledge  fairly j without  any  fear  or  apprehension  on.  the  part  of  parents*  that  the  religious 
sentiments  . of  their  children  will  be  disturbed.  Even  in  .the  conventual  schools,  there  is  no 
disturbance  of  their -sentiments;  not  the  slightest  attempt,  to  interfere  with  their,  religious 
feelings.  I think  it  is  an  imputation  upon  the-  public  authorities  -to  allow  so  much,  money  to. . 
be  wasted.  I do  not  know  whether  I am  right  in  making  those  observations  before  your 
Lordship  and  the  Commissioners.  Perhaps  I am  called  upon  by  my  positi  on  to.  make  them  ; 
and  I think  they  are  of  great  consequence  to  the  Commissioners,  particularly  now,  when  they 
may  be  about  to  make  a great  and  important  • change  in  the  system:  I know  the  feelings 
that-  prevail,  and  I think  I would  be  wrong  if  I did.  not  make  these  observations. 

5996.  Chairman. — I.  am  happy  to  receive  any  observations . or  suggestions  from  any 
gentleman  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education. 

5997.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  wish,  Mr.  Daly,  that, the  funds  for  the  schools  of  Erasmus 
Smith  shall  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  poor  of  all  religious  denominations  ? — 
Decidedly. 

5998:  Could,  this  be  done  without  compromising- the  chatter,  and  the.,  intentions  of  the 
founder.?— If  I take  the.  intention  of  the  founder  to  be’ what  I heard  the  Secretary  read, 
that  ithese  .moneys  are  to  be. applied,  for  Protestant  purposes, . and . that  the  children  are  to  be 
Protestants,  and  the.  mistresses  and  masters  Protestants,  and  that  they  are  to.  be  . only  for  the 
benefit  of  Protestants,  I would'  probably  say,  the  founder  had  that  partialview  at  the  time ; but 
myview  of  all  these  things  is,  the  legislature  might  put  a fan-  interpretation.' on  his  intention. 

I know  thedegislatur.e  might  ;as  well  put  a fair,  proper,  rational;  and  just  interpretation  upon: 
his  intention,  as  . they  have  upon  instruments  by  which,  200  years  ago,  they  took  large  sums 
of  money  from  Catholic  charities,  and  applied  them  to  Protestant  purposes. 

5999.  Dr-:  Andreivs. — I think  you  are  going  a. little. beside  the  question  that.we  are  sitting 
to  inquire  into? — Perhaps  I am.  The  gentleman  asked  me  the  question,  whether  it  could 
be  applied  consistent  with  the  charter.  I.  answered,  that  I.  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  put . 
such  an  interpretation  on,  this  Act-  of  Parliament  as  well  as  it  was  put  .on  a thousand  other 
instruments;. 

6000.  I am  not  objecting  to -your  making’ suggestions,  but.  your  observations  raise  a . mode 
of.  arguing  the  question  that  would  lead  to  inconvenience,  if  followed  ■ here- by  others?- — I 
did  not  think  he. asked  me. the  question,  whether :I.  thought  any -changes  were  to  be  made. 

I think  the  interpretation  is  very  fair,:  and  that  it  is.  fair  for  me  to  make  the  suggestions,  if. 
it  is  to  be,  interpreted:  in  a. particular  . way. 

6001.  I think  you  rather  misunderstood  the  question.  So  far  as  I understood,  the  object 

of  the  question  was:this— - -is; it  your  ’desire  that  the  charter  may  ,bec  reconstructed — in  reality 
altered  ?- — I think,,  perhaps*  I may  be  astray;  but  .the- question  went  further-;  whether  I con- 
sidered it  consistent  with-  the  charter- to.  do,  so. . I them  just  replied  to:  that,  and:  I do 
not  see- 
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6002.  The  simple  answer  would  be,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  charter? — That  simple 

answer  would  not  at  all  apply.  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  my  estimation.  You  may 
take  it  as  you  like,  but  in  my  estimation  the  question  implied,  whether  it  could  be  fairly  and 
honourably  done  consistent  with- 

6003.  Mr.  Stephens.— The  intentions  of  the  founder?— I said  it  might  as  well  be  done 
as  it  was  done  by  the -legislature  in  other  cases ; and  I instanced  the  cases  of  Catholic  charities. 
For  instance,  there  were  many  foundations  in  Ireland  and  England  that  were  all  Catholic 
foundations,  and  Catholic  moneys  applied  to  them.  It  was  interpreted  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  that  the  Founders  could  not  mean  what 
they  did  mean.  If  that  was  done  unjustly ; I do  not  see  why  this  should  not  be  done  justly. 
That  is  the  answer  I would  think  applicable  to  the  question. 

6004.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? — No. 


Western  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

John  Blakeney , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6005.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — Secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Galway ; and  the  object  of  my  evidence  is  merely  as  regards  the 
leasing  powers.  . At  the  time  I was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury,  it  was  my  duty 
to  see  how  the  title  to  the  Courthouse  stood;  and  upon  that  occasion  I found  out,  that  the 
original  lease  that  was  granted  in  1831,  had  never  been  renewed;  1843  was  the  time  I took 
the  matter  up ; I then  applied  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  subject,  and  got  their  directions 
to  obtain  a renewal. 

6006.  For  what  term  was  the  renewal  lease  of  1831  ? — It  was  a lease  for  forty-one  years, 
with  a seven  years’  clause.  The  former  secretary  and  another  gentleman  were  the  trustees, 
and  they  omitted  to  get  the  renewals.  I applied  to  the  Governors,  drawing  their  attention 
to  the  fact.  The  reply  I got  was  they  could  nol^renew,  the  time  having  lapsed;  although 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  on  the  property,  the  head-rent  being  omy 
£10  a-year.  After  some  correspondence  they  consented  to  advise  with  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  day,  to  see  whether  or  not  they  could  grant  a renewal ; and  it  appears  they  received 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General  that  although  the  tenant  could  not  insist  upon  it,  the 
Governors  were  not  precluded  from  granting  it ; and  therefore,  they  consented  to  the 
renewal  upon  the  terms  of1  our  paying  up  those  several  renewal  fines  (three  of  them)  that 
should  have  been  paid,  with  interest.  They  accordingly  made  the  calculation  which  I hold 
in  my  hand,  and  which  they  furnished.  [Document  handed  in.]  The  rent  was  put  down 
£10  3«.  Q\d. ; interest  to  the  10th  of  August,  1843,  £7  9s.  7 d This  was- upon  the  renewal 
fines;  arid  they  then  charged  £3  3s.  for  the  costs  of  the  renewal,  that  they  kindly  granted. 
The  next  item  is  another  £10  3s.  6jgd.  for  a second  renewal  which  should  have  been  granted, 
with  £3  4s.  2 d.  interest  up  to  the  time  when  it  should  have  been  paid;  and  another  £3  3s. 
for  the  costs  of  renewal  never  taken  out  or  prepared.  The  third  renewal  fine,  at  least  the 
minor  portion  of  it,  was  £7  1 2s.  8d.,  and  the  costs  of  renewal,  £3  3s.,  never  taken  out ; and 
stamps,  £4.  They  entered  into  this  calculation  after  I had  consented,  by  the  directions  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General;  and 
they  also  furnished  me  with  the  costs  of  obtaining  that  opinion.  The  amount  stated  is 
£59  10s.  lie?.;  but  they  got  altogether,  £70;  the  rent  being  £10  something;  £28  of  that 
was  on  account  of  costs.  In  some  time  afterwards,  in  1850,  after  the  Renewal  Leasehold 
Conversion  Act  had  been  passed,  I applied  to  them  to  convert  this  lease  into  a perpetuity ; 
it  was  the  first  application  that  was  made  to  them,  and  they  said  they  could  not  do  it,  except 
we  went  to  court,  and  had  a petition  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  After  having 
consulted  the  solicitors  of  the  board,  M'Causland  and  Fetherstone,  and  submitted  all  the 
documents,  the  only  question  to  be  considered  by  the  court  was,  whether  or  not  that  Act 
applied  to  leases  of  this  description.  We  went  into  court,  and  to  my  utter  amazement,  and 
to  the  amazement  of  my  counsel,  now  Baron  Greene,  they  started  an  objection — that  my 
lease  was  a bad  one — my  predecessors  not  having  renewed  it.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  at 
once  said  he  would  not  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  entitled 
to  a perpetuity  upon  & lease  that  was  disputed;  and  in  that  way  we  have  remained. 
1.  thought  it  right,  being  requested  by  some  persons  in  the  town  who  have  leases  of  a 
similar  description,  to  bring  the  matter  under  your  notice,  if  possible  to  relieve  them 
from  a liability  to  forfeiture,  that  may  inadvertently  occur  to  every  one.  Numbers  of 
the  tenants  of  this  charity  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
to  pay  increased  rents ; they  do  not  want  to  evade  payment  of  the  fine,  or  some  equivalent 
to  it.  No  matter  if  the  rent  amounted  only  to  £1 — and  some  cases  occur  whei’e  the  rents 
do  not  exceed  a pound — the  owner  has  £3  costs  to  pay  every  seven  years. 

6007.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  is  the  renewal  lease  in  this  case  ? — It  is  a forty-one  years'  lease. 

6008.  What  is  the  date  ? — This  is  the  one.  [Document  is  handed  in.]  ft  is  made  between 

the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and  Richard  Adams,  the  treasurer, 
and  myself.  The  following  is  the  recital  in  the  renewal,  which  is  dated  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1843:—  1 

.“Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  Ireland  the  21st  and  22nd  years  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  III.,  to  enable  the  Governors  of  any  of  the  schools 
founded  in  this  kingdom,  to  make  long  leases  of  such  lands  as  had  been  granted  for  the 
support  of  said  schools,  and  that  were  situate  in  the  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns, 
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it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  respective  Governors  to 
make  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  so  situate  as  aforesaid,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing forty-one  years,  provided  that  in  every  such  lease  there  should  he  contained  a covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  lay  out  a certain  sum  of  money  in  building  on  the  said  demised 
premises,  or  on  some  part  of  the  same.  And  it  is  also  thereby  further  enacted,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Governors  to  renew  said  leases  from  time  to  time, 
taking  fines  for  such  renewals,  which  fines  should  be  applied  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  of 
said  schools,  provided  that  the  lease  so  renewed  should  not  exceed  the  term  of  forty-one 
years,  and  that  the  said  lands  so  to  be  severally  demised,  by  any  of  the  said  Governors  from 
time  to  time,,  should  not  contain  in  the  whole  more  than  twenty  acres  plantation  measure, 
and  that  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  all  for  the  time  beino-j  or 
any  three  of  them,  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  should  signify  their  consent,  or 
the  consent  of  any  three  of  them  to  the  making  of  any  such  original  leases,  previous  to 
the  execution  thereof.  And,  whereas,  by  another  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  III.,  it  is  enacted  that  all  and  every  tenant  and 
tenants  to  whom  leases  have  been  or  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  powers  and  provisoes  in 
the  said  former  Act,  his  or  their  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  who  shall  apply 
for  a renewal  or  renewals  of  such  lease  or  leases  within  seven  years  after  the  commencement 
of  their  respective  leases,  or  within  seven  years  after  any  renewal  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Act,  and  of  the  said  former  Act,  and  should  pay  down 
one  year’s  rent  as  a fine  for  every  renewal,  and  so  proportionally  according  to  the  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  a part  of  a year  that  should  have  elapsed,  and  should 
pay  down  the  costs  of  preparing  two  parts  of  such  new  lease ; that  in  every  such  case  the 
respective  Governors  of  the  said  schools  should  be  compelled  to  renew  the  said  lease  for  the 
term  of  forty-one  years,  provided  that  no  tenant  or  any  person  deriving  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  shall  have  any  benefit  whatever  by  said  last-mentioned  Act,  or  have  any  relief  in  law  or 
in  equity,  under  the  same  who  should  suffer  seven  years  to  elapse  from  the  commencement 
of  the  last  lease  or  renewal  without  performing  the  several  requisites  by  said  last-mentioned 
Act  prescribed,  but  the  lease  or  every  such  tenant  and  of  all  persons  deriving  by,  from,  or 
under  him,  should  be  considered  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  said  last-mentioned  Act 
had  never  been  made.” 

6009.  Is  there  a covenant  for  a re-renewal  every  seven  years?— There  is,  and  that  very 

lease  sets  forth  the  consideration  money  to  be  £59  10*.  lid. ; and  I hold  in  my  hand  a state- 
ment furnished  to  me  at  the  time,  showing  how  that  was  made  up,  charging  costs  for 
renewals  which  were  never  granted.  ° 

6010.  Was  not  that  the  old  practice  in  similar  ecclesiastical  leases  ? — I am  not  aware.  The 

Grand  Jury  considered  it  an  unjust  thing  to  pay  for  that  which  was  never  done.  I have 
letters  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  these  clauses  are  in  some  localities  in  Galway.  I 
know  where  an  instance  occurred  of  a party  to  the  lease  died,  and  other  parties  became 
entitled ; and  these  parties  never  reading  the  lease,  omitted  the  renewal.  I had  a loin?  corres- 
pondence with  the  Governors  on  the  subject,  who  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  are  verv  willing 
to  meet  the  tenants’  wishes.  J ° 

6011.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  you  want  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  25th  George  III.  chap.  55 
re  '~YeS : tlie  revenues  of  tiie  Board  would  be  increased  by  it,  the  annual  revenues. 

6012.  Rev,  Dr.  Graves. — By  a repeal  of  this  clause? — By  any  alteration  of  it. 

6013.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  kind  of  lease  do  you  want? — Perpetuity. 

6014.  The  tenants  have  perpetuities  at  present  if  they  attend  strictly  to  the  time  for 
renewal  ?— We  considered  it  a very  unfair  thing  to  have  the  objection  raised  that  our  lease  was 
a bad  one ; because  my  predecessor  had  not  renewed,  they  having  renewed  it,  and  received 
from  the  lessees  a fair  consideration  for  it. 

6015.  With  regard  to  education  in  the  college,  I was  educated  there  many  years  ao-o.  • 

6016.  Mr.  Hughes. — Under  what  master  ? — Dr.  Whitley. 

6017.  What  year  ?— Nearly  thirty  years  ago.  There  were  in  it,  at  that  time,  about  forty  ~ 
boarders,  and,  I think,  forty  or  fifty  day  boys.  There  were  six  or  seven  tutors,  and  the  Roman 
Oathohc  religion  was  taught  there  every  Saturday.  There  was  a Roman  Catholic  teacher 

cni  o 1Kl  16  °n  Saturday  instructed  the  Catholic  boys  in  the  Christian  doctrine. 

6018  What  proportion  of  the  boys  day  or  boarders  were  Roman  Catholics  ?— The  great 
majority  were  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  country  had  their  sons  there  at 
the  time. 


6019.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  school  ?— I cannot 
exactly.  I can  surmise  a cause.  I do  not  think  the  teacher  is  paid  sufficiently  for 
attending  to  it ; lie  is  a very  competent  man.  I know  the  gentleman  who  was  examined,  the 
second  master,  has  given  very  great  satisfaction. 

6020.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hallowell  is  a competent  master?— I always  considered  he 
was  very  competent;  he  is  a well  qualified  master;  but  still  ninety  or  a hundred  a-year  is  not 
compensation  for  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  that  sort.  It  ought  to  be  a feeder  to 
tiie  (Queen  s College  here. 

6021.  Mr.  Hughes.  Was  it  not  a profitable  establishment  under  Dr.  Whitley’s  superin- 

a1tl,0llsancl  P°unds  in  ifc-  He  became  a wealthy  man. 

■ “ ’ ien  Hr.  Whitley  conducted  the  school  so  that  the  public  benefited,  and  to  his  own 
private  remuneration  ?— In  that,  I think,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  will  also  agree.  Now  there  are 
0 athohc  teachers  in  it  at  all ; it  may  be  -looked  upon  now  as  an  exclusively  Protestant 
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school.  At  that  time  it  was  not  so.  I think  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  and  Lord  WaHscourt’s 
brothers  were  educated  there. 

6023.  Yes,  one  of  his  brothers  was  there. 

6024.  Chairman. — Was  there  any  other  classical  school  in  the  town  at  the  time? — 
There  was  another  very  good  one,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Cairns. 

General  State  of  Education. 

6025.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Then  there  is  less  classical  education  given  in  Galway  now  ? — 
This  locality  is  very  Roman  Catholic.  I will  not  say  wholly  so,  but  the  majority  pre- 
ponderates very  extensively.  With  regard  to  Galway,  no  exclusively  Protestant  school 
would  succeed. 

6026.  Private  enterprise  has  not  established  any  classical  school  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  could,  with  feelings  of  confidence,  send  their  children  to  be  educated? — I do 
not  think  we  have  any  man  qualified  to  open  what  you  call  a literary  academy.  I do  not 
mean  by  that  qualified  by  learning  and  education,  because,  I believe,  we  have  many  so,  but 
pi’obably  they  have  not  the  means.  The  real  difficulty  is  that. 

6027.  The  population  of  Galway  has  not  diminished  since  the  time  you  speak  of? — I do 
not  see  so  many  attending  the  schools  now. 

6028.  The  whole  .population  may  have  diminished,  but  the  number  of  persons  of  the  upper 
and  humbler  classes,  who  send  their  children  to  school  to  receive  an  education  of  that  kind 
has  perhaps  not  diminished  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

6029.  Do  you  think,  if  a well-managed  school  were  established  here,  in  which  a good 
classical  and  commercial  education  were  given,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  Roman  Catholic 
parents  need  apprehend  no  interference  with  their  children,  that  it  would  be  supported,  and 
that  more  children  would  be  sent  to  receive  an  education  of  that  kind  than  are  taught 
at  present  ? — No  doubt,  whatever ; not  alone  from  this  locality,  but  from  distant  localities. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School. 

6030.  Are  you  really  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  gram- 
mar school  precludes  Roman  Catholics  from  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  it  ? — I 
believe  it  really  does.  In  my  time  it  did  not.  The  majority  were  Roman  Catholics  going  there ; 
but  they  had  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  at  the  time,  who  instructed  them  in  that  religion. 

60 11.  That  is  the  fact  to  which  you  would  point;  not  to  any  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  the  school,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  assistant-teacher  in  it? — 
That  is  one  of  them. 

6032.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  master  himself  being  a Protestant  clergyman 
interferes  ?—  Not  at  all.  Dr.  Whitley  was  a Protestant  clergyman ; and  when  he  was  there, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foley  was  there  also,  and  he  was  a Protestant  clergyman. 

6033.  You  think,  that  though  the  master  was  a Protestant  clergyman,  yet,  if  there  were 
under-masters,  who  were  Roman  Catholics — 

6034.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  no  interference — 

6035.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  no  interference  whatever  with  the  religious  faith  of  the 
pupils,  such  a school,  being  well  managed,  would  be  numerously  attended  by  Roman 
Catholics? — I am  satisfied  it  would.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  let  them 
combine  and  meet. 

6036.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  the  pupils  to  be 
Protestants  ? 

6037.  Mr.  Hughes. — We  can  express  no  opinion  about  that. 

6038.  That  is  a matter  which  can  be  found  out.  There  is  no  doubt  but  when  this  charter 
(the  first  charter  of  Charles  the  Second),  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  Protestantism 
certainly  prevailed,  and  regulated  those  things;  and  it  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
founder  that  this  should  be  a Protestant  school;  and,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  Roman  Catholics 
going  into  it  never  occurred  to  him.  But  I do  not  find  that  this  charter  advises  any  rule 
to  be  made  on  the  subject;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  Governors  have  power  to  rescind  such  a 
rule,  I think. 

6039.  Chairman Have  you  any  other  observation  to  make? — I have  nothing  more 

to  say. 

Joseph  O’Leary , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6040.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  Vice-President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
my  Lord.  I am  almost  sorry  that,  at  such  an  horn1, 1 should  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ; but  I was  listening  the  entire  day,  anxious,  of  course,  to  get  as  much  information 
as  I could  before  making  any  suggestion  respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith  grammar  school. 
It  occurs  to  me  that,  substantially  with  the  general  provisions  of  the  charter,  it  may  be  made 
an  efficient  school.  I am,  of  course,  anxious  it  should  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  a feeder 
to  the  Queen’s  College,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not.  The  school  appears  to  be  diminishing. 
I own  I cannot  see  why  exactly ; but  I think  I know.  I believe  that  the  head  master, 
Mr.  HallowelJ,  and  the  second  master  also,  are  efficient  men;  and,  notwithstanding  that, 
the  school  is  diminishing;  and  I think  it  is  fair  time  to  see  why.  The  suggestion  is, 
that  Roman  Catholics,  though  very  numerous  here,  have  no  confidence  in  the  school  as 
conducted.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I may,  without  going  out  of  the  limits,  make  a suggestion 
that  the  school  might  be  conducted  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  efficient.  I have  listened, 
with  great  pleasure,  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Blakeney  to  that  effect.  I know  in  point  of  fact, 
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(it  is  not  hearsay) — of  Protestants  and  Catholics  going  to  Dr.  Whitley.  I heard  Roman 
Catholics  did  go  there  formerly,  and  do  not  go  there  now.  A strong  prejudice  prevails,  I 
am  bound  to  say — perhaps  I could  not  so  properly  use  the  word  prejudice — but  a strong- 
feeling  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese ; and  I am  sure  I will  not  say  any  thing 
against  them— (I  am  a Roman  Catholic  myself)— but  a strong  feeling  prevails  among  the 
Catholics  against  sending  their  children  to  schools  that,  in  practice,  are  exclusively  Protes- 
tant ; but  that  is  a matter  of  arrangement ; and,  therefore,  a general  rule  might  be  framed 
to  do  away  with  the  objection,  as  your  lordship  decided.  If  the  head-master  got  what  he 
ought  to  get,  £200  a-year,  instead  of  £90,  or  £100,  or  a wretched  sum  of  that  sort ; and  if 
the  next  master  got  £120,  or  £150,  which  he  ought  to  get;  and  I think  the  third  master 
in  my  judgment,  ought  to  get  £100  a-year,  then  there  would  be  an  efficient  staff;  but, 
I think,  in  some  way,  it  should  be  made  a sine  qua  non,  that  one  of  the  masters  should' 
be  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood  there  was  to  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; not  only  no  interference,  but  that 
there  should  be  some  one  whom  they  would  look  up  to  as  one  of  their  own  creed,  and 
who  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  instruct  them  in  their  religion,  say  once  or  twice  a-week  • 
and  if  these  suggestions  were  acted  upon,  it  occurs  to  me  we  could  have  an  efficient  school  •' 
and,  unfortunately , in  this  immediate  district  I cannot  find  there  is  an  efficient  school.’ 
There  is  a gentleman  named  Winters,  a most  liberal  man,  and  as  far  as  I can  learn,  a com- 
petent man,  who  has  a school,  and  this  day  I was  glad  to  hear  it  is  very  fairly  attended ; but 
still,  I must  say,  we  ought  to  have  a school  where  men  of  the  first  education  would  be  the 
masters — men  that  could  have  obtained  the  highest  honors  either  in  Trinity  Colleo-e,  or 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge ; and  for  this  it  would  require  a large  and  fair  sum  to  recompense 
them.  I do  not  say  there  may  not  be  Protestant  clergymen  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment ; but  I should  candidly  own  I should  rather  wish  no  clergymen  were  at  the  head  of 
it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  own  view  that  Protestant  clergymen 
may  not  be  at  the  head  of  it,  if  other  matters  could  be  attended  to.  I had  not  the  least 
notion  of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners,  but  I thought,  holding  the  position  I do 
hold,  and  naturally  anxious  to  bring  to  my  establishment  persons  Avell  prepared  (and, 
unfortunately , I must  say  they  are  not  well  prepared  now),  I thought  it  right  to  make 
these  observations  to  the  Commissioners. 

6041.  Dr.  Andrews — You  would  object  to  the  head  master  being  a graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland? — I would  be  delighted  at  it. 

6042.  You  said  Oxford,. Cambridge,  and  Dublin?— But  I forgot  the  Queen’s  University, 
which  is,  at  all  events,  very  impartial.  We  keep  all  that  we  can,  and  take  all  that  we  can'. 

6043.  And  give  all  that  you  can?— Give  the  highest  education  a man  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing in  such  institutions;  but  the  real  truth  is,  we  cannot  get  students  properly  prepared  for 
our  college.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  bit  of  caricature  to  say  they  do  not  know  their  grammar. 
The  terms  knowing  and  grammar  are  exceedingly  wide ; and  one  man  may  say  this  boy 
does  not  know  his  grammar,  and  another  may  say  he  does,  not  intending  to  contradict 
each  other  at  all.  I think  I said  enough  to  indicate  to  the  Commissioners  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  they  ought  not  to  come  to  us  so — 

6044.  Dr.  Andrews. — They  come  to  you  too  soon? — Yes;  too  soon. 

6045.  Chairman. — Can  you  make  any  additional  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  this  district  ?— Any  suggestion  I have  to  make  is,  to  make  the  school  an 
efficient  one.  ' It  occurs  to  me  (I  forgot  to  mention  it),  having  given  the  master  a fair 
compensating  sum,  the  pension  should  be  lowered.  Six  guineas  is  too  high  a sum ; it 
should  be  lowered  to  four,  or  to  three.  Six  guineas  is  too  large  a sum.  I think  the . 
masters  should  be  paid  double  what  they  are  paid,  and  that  the  pupils  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  more  than  half ; but  as  to  the  idea  of  free  scholars,  the  day  is  gone  by. 
There  can  be  no  more  free  scholars,  for  this  simple  reason : that  any  child  going  free  to 
school  is  called  a parisheen,  a charter-boy,  and  no  decent  man  would  send  his  child  in  that 
capacity;  but  the  tiling  would  be  to  bring  down  the  pension  so  low  that  persons  holding 
shops  in  the  town  would  not  be  afraid  to  send  their  children.  Bring  it  down  to  three 
guineas  ; four  guineas  is  too  high  a sum  in  this  district,  and  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them;  and  you  will  find  in  half  the  city  of  Galway  many  persons  not  able  to  pay  such 

6046.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  would  the  sum  you  propose  be  remunerative? — To  be  sure. 
Forty  boys,  at  £3,  would  be  £120;  and  you  would  have  only  twenty  at  the  pi-esent  charge 
to  make  up  that  sum. 

6047.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  college  to  have 
twenty  free  scholars,  selected  for  their  learning.  That  is,  instead  of  the  existing  system, 
there  should  be  twenty  free  scholarships  tin-own  open  for  public  competition  ?— Do  you 
mean  out  of  the  schools  generally  ? 

6048.  Yes.— There  is  no  doubt  about  it  but  we  have  splendid  normal  schools— I mention 
the  national  schools ; and  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  something  to  induce  the  young 
men  in  them  to  exert  themselves ; and  that  then  they  could  get,  by  way  of  premium, 
something  like  what  you  are  alluding  to  for  going  into  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  these  things  cannot  be  arranged  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  I attended  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  the  whole  day,  to  hear  what  could  be  said  about  it;  and  I had  no 
notion  of  taldng  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners.  These  national  schools  we  have  here  are 
conducted  in  a magnificent  way,  and  the  education  is  excellent ; but  there  is  no  use  in  cut- 
ting down  our  education  to  any  thing  lower  than  the  standard  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
and  the  Queen’s  University  will  struggle  on  to  be  put  side  by  side  with  Trinity  College, 
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Galway.  Dublin,  and  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  any  other  college.  I do  not  care  where  the 

ErnsmuTsnuth'.  establishment  is,  we  have  ten  or  twelve  men  as  well  able  to  teach  as  any  other  ten  or  twelve 

Grammar  School,  men;  but  then,  of  course,  we  must,  have  young  men  in  the  college  who  know  their  gram- 

Joseph O’Leary, Esq-  mar;  and  unfortunately,  some  do  not  know  enough — that  I am  quite  free  to  admit ; but, 

at  the  same  time,  we  work  hard,  and  we  are  teaching  them  grammar  as  we  go  on. 

6049.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  the  masters  received  pensions ? — What  masters? 

6050.  The  principal  masters,  for  instance,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school? — Undoubt- 
edly. Supposing  he  got  £200  a-year,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  the  service,  he  is  then 
superannuated. 

6051.  Does  not  a master  after  twenty  years’ service  become  oldfashioned  ? — Decidedly. 
I don’t  think  Mr.  Hallowell  is  superannuated ; but  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  at  all ; the  system 
is  to  be  blamed ; the  prejudices  that  prevail  around  about  him  are,  probably,  to  be  blamed. 
I am  not,  myself,  so  much  afraid  of  what  they  call  perverting  as  other  people  are;  but  Ido 
not  blame  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  all,  because,  really,  for  these  persons  the  tiling 
should  be  very  fair.  A great  deal  has  been  done  I would  not  consider  fair.  They  are  the 
guardians  of  their  own  flock,  and  they  are  watching  so  that  no  person  will  run  away  with  them. 

6052.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  principal  master  was  selected  from 
the  assistant  masters? — No,  sir;  I do  not. 

6053.  Should  not  the  assistant  masters  be  promoted? — I would  exclude  the  assistants; 
but  in  order  to  get  what  I consider  highly  competent  men,  I would  leave  the  selection 
to  some  body  like  the  Board  of  Trinity  College ; and  I have  no  doubt,  by  leaving  it  to  them, 
and  letting  the  competition  be  fairly  and  honourably  carried  on,  they  would  give  you  as 
good  men  as  could  be  got. 

6054.  But  why  shoulcl  not  the  assistant  masters  compete?— Let  them  compete. 

6055.  Dr.  Andrews. — Not  to  make  it  necessary  to  compete. 

6056.  Mr.  Stephens Then  you  would  have  ail  the  masters  selected  after  public  examina- 

nation  ? — I would  be  against  assistant  masters  going  into  that  examination. 

6057.  Why  not  the  assistant  masters? — I wish  to  have  at  the  head  of  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  men  who  are  superior,  and  who  is  known  to  the  individuals  of  such  a body  as 
compose  the  board  of  Trinity  College,  or  some  college — say  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I should 
be  against  the  assistant  master's  being  examined,  but  not  the  head  master.  I am  merely 
expressing  my  own  opinion. 

6058.  In  point  of  fact  you  only  suggest  three  things  for  the  improvement  of  this  school: 
that  the  masters’  salaries  ought  to  be  increased — the  staff  ought  to  be  increased — and  one 
of  the  masters  ought  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  ? — I also  suggest  that  the  pension  be  cut  down 
one-half. 

6059.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pension? — Tin?  stipend;  what  we  pay  going  into  the 
school;  we  call  that  a pension.  And  that  fairly  and  honestly  there  should  be  some  one  of 
the  masters  Roman  Catholic. 

6060.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  think  that  if  free  places  were  given  as  a reward  for  superior 
answering  at  an  examination,  that  would  do  away  with  what  you  consider  the  injurious 
effects  of  ordinary  free  places? — Oh,  yes;  a boy  ought  to  be  well  assisted.  If  half  a dozen 
lads  choose  to  be  admitted  into  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school,  they  should  get  £8  or  £10  a-year. 

6061.  Or  free  education? — There  is  a little  difficulty  about  that.  I do  not  know  exactly 
the  term  used  now,  but  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  such  boys  would  be  called  parisheens 
and  charter  school  boys.  No  decent  man  would  send  his  clmd  there  then ; and  in  Galway, 
although  many  might  obtain  for  their  children  free  board,  they  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
educated  for  nothing  at  all. 

6062.  Mr.  Stephens. — That  objection  would  be  entirely  removed  if  the  reward  was  for 
learning? — Entirely.  I am  sorry  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time. 


Tmm  Diocesan 
School. 
D.wT.Hioiitary 

Evidence. 


Tuam  Diocesan  School. 

6063.  Secretary As  to  the  Tuam  Diocesan  School,  the  foflowingletter  has  been  received 

from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plunket: — 


“ Headfort,  August  9,  1855. 

!t  Sir, — I regret  that  I cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the  secretary  to  the  Tuam  Diocesan 
Society,  but  I have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Clarke,  Tuam,  who  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  give  you  the  information  you  require.  I know  that  there  is  a diocesan  school- 
master at  Tuam,  who  is  paid  by  an  annual  tax  upon  all  beneficed  clergymen ; that  they  do 
not,  and  cannot  derive  the  slightest  advantage  from  said  officer ; and  that  I believe  the  law, 
at  present,  is  such,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Should  your  Commis- 
sion have  the  power  of  removing  so  great  a grievance,  they  would  confer  a favour  on  the 
clergy,  for  which,  I am  certain,  they  would  feel  most  grateful. 

“Iam,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Robert  Plunket.” 


6064.  My  lord,  from  the  return  which  has  been  received  regarding  the  Tuam  Diocesan 
School,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  annual  income  of  the  master  is  £64  12s.  4 d.,  paid  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese;  there  is  also  an  income  of  £16  15s.  4c?.,  arising  from 
£558  18s.  8eZ.,  invested  in  Government  new  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  in  1852  was  two;  in  1853,  five;  and  in  1854,  five;  and  the  annual  stipend  is 
eight  guineas."  There  are  no  boarders,  and  no  free  pupils.  A circular  was  addressed  to 
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SS"."*1’  1,0  relnnii  “d  a to  ‘0  attend  here,  but 

Case  be  referr0d  *°  40  Assfefcmt  OommMener.  The 

JLl^rMry;-Th!  summol,s  ™ 'tot  sent  until  a late  period  in  the  week'  in  copse- 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  arrangements  for  the  circuit  going  out. 


Galway. 


'cam  Diocesan 
School. 


-CanoirainnT  fob  a School  at  Baliyhacwaed.  a+mmtM 

6067.  Secretary^ This  school  is  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Sfoclat 
Commission^  of  Education  lummy,  in  1825,  page  658.  The  Earl  of  Clancarty,  it  appears,  l*»— ’*’* 

xeemed  an  endowment  of  £30  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  on  condition  of  granting 
a site  m perpetuity,  and  of  a subscription  of  £30. 


John  S.  Barrett , Esq.,  further  examined. 

6068.  The  schoolhouse  was  built,  but  the  school  has  been  discontinued;  and  the  site  is 
now  used  as  a police  barrack  The  School  was  under  the  Church  Education  Society  and 
there  is  a National  School  m the  parish  under  the  patronage  of  the  Homan  Catholic  bishop 
°f  S®0dl^,Cse.’  ancl  a Ui\e  scll°Ifr.s  go  there.  There  are  very  few  Protestant  children  in  it. 

60o9.  Chairman.  When  did  it  close?— It  has  finally  closed.  The  schoolmaster  left  the 
parish  about  three  weeks  ago ; but  there  has  been  no  school  this  lono-  time. 

6070.  How  long  has  it  been  used  as  a police  barrack  ?— These  two  years 

6071.  Mr.  Hughes.— On  whose  estate  is  it?— Lord  Clancarty's.  It  was  sufficient  to 
the  pSfate  tl“rty  BC10  ars;  bn‘  4ey  did  not  SO  when  the  National  School  was  built  in 

6072.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Are  you  aware  whether  the  site  was  actually  given  by  deed  7— 
I could  not  state  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  school  was  kept  up  «§  some  time,  and 
was  largely  attended  by  Protestants  and  Roman -Catholics,  tire  tenants  to  Lord  Clancaky 


J olm  SamuelBarrett. 
Esq. 


The  Western  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Erasmus  Smith’s 

6073.  With  regard  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  leases  there  were  a great  many  improved  on  the  T ft°°l  E?'“fes'  * 
faith  of  getting  renewals  again  at  the  same  rent;  and  in  some  cases  the  land  would  not  set  gnSamuelBai'rett- 
lngher;  but  I consider  this  kind  of  tenure  very  injurious,  because  people  are  very  timid 

about  improving  on  such  leases.  I myself  would  like  to  improve  more  than  I do  at  present 
bU^^rilId  never  ™Prove  t0  a large  extent  on  a twenty-one-years’  lease,  ’ 

6074.  Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  on  the  hope  of  getting  a renewal?— On  the  hope  of  getting 
^renewal,  if  1 paid  my  rent.  A great  number  send  their  children  from  about  the  town  of 
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Castlebar. 


Protestant  Charter 
School,  Castlebar, 


Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney. 


Endowment  for  a 
Classical  School 
at  Castlebar, 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Endowment  for  a 
School  at  Aglish. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Endowment  for  a 
School  at  Turlough 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Castlebar,  19th  September,  1855. 

Present  .—The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Protestant  Charter  School,  Castlebar. 

6075.  Secretary. — The  first  endowment  for  a school  in'connexion  ■with  Castlebar  is  an 

endowment  for  a Protestant  charter  school.  A letter  was  addressed  by  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  regard  to  that  school,  and  it  was  returned  as  a dead  letter,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  endowment  was  not  in  operation.  . . . ' . . 

6076.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  who  can  give  us  information  respecting  tins 
charter  school. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney,  Rector  of  Castlebar,  examined. 

6077.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  this  school;  was  it  ever  open 
for  the  education  of  Protestant  children  gratis  ? — I suppose  so ; but  for  a long  time  there 
has  been  no  instruction  given  in  it  whatever.  I see  another  endowment  said  to  be  for  a 
grammar  school  here ; but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  whatever. 


Endowment  for  a Classical  School  at  Castlebar. 

6078.  Secretary. — The  next  school  is  an  endowment  for  a classical  -school  at  Castlebar, 
endowed  by  Lord  Lucan ; and  the  answer  received  in  this  case  also  was  a dead  letter,  which 
was,  in  fact,  implying  that  the  endowment  was  not  in  operation.  I will  mention  the 
evidence  by  which  that  endowment  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  the  tabular  digest  of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  which  was 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  in  1835,  it  is  mentioned,  under  the  head  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  that  there  was  an  endowment  of  £20  a-year  for  a classical  school  at  Castlebar;  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  of  1807  to  1812 ; and 
in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  those  Commissioners,  made  in  1812,  page  286,  it  is  mentioned: — 
“ There  was  a classical  school  kept  in  the  town  of  Castlebar  in  the  year  1798;  this  was  a 
very  small  endowment  of  £20  per  annum  given  by  Lord  Lucan ; but  soon  after  that  year 
this  school  was  discontinued,  and  there  is  now  no  classical  school  in  Castlebar,  as  we  are 
informed.”  In  the  tabular  digest  above  referred  to  there  is  mention  of  an  endowment— 
£18  a-year — for  a classical  school  at  Castlebar;  and  the  authority  given  for  that  is  the 
Report  on  Schools  in  1788,  which  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  and 
which  is  not  before  them ; but  in  the  digest  it  is  stated  distinctly  that  an  endowment  of 
£18  a-year  was  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  for  a classical  school  at  Castlebar.  The  clergy 
have  been  applied  to  on  the  subject;  but  they  have  not  given  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  endowment. 

6079.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  endowment  was  made  before  1788,  and  the  authority  before 
the  Commissioners  is  the  Report  of  1835. 


Endowment  for  a School  at  Aglish. 

6080.  Secretary. — There  is  a school  mentioned  at  Aglish,  and  the  authority  on  which 
the  school  was  placed  on  the  list  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry, 
made  in  1826;  and  at  page  1256  it  is  stated — “ The  parish  of  Aglish  school,  kept  by 
Bridget  King;  she  is  a Protestant,  and  the  school  is  free;”  and  then  they  say — “ A hand- 
some, commodious  schoolhouse;  cost  £220,  of  which  £90  was  granted  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund,  the  remainder  by  local  contributions,  and  fitted  up  by  Kildare-place 
Society;"  that  there  were  at  the  time  fifty-eight  Protestants  and  seven  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  school,  all  of  whom,  it  appears,  were  girls.  This  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was 
a fund  which  existed  from  1818  to  1824,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses ; and  the  conditions  on  which  grants 
of  that  fund  were  made,  was  that  a portion  of  land,  or  some  other  endowment,  should  be 
conveyed  in  perpetuity  to  the  school. 

6081.  Chairman. — You  have  received  no  answer  to  the  letter  sent  with  reference  to 
this  school. 

6082.  Secretary. — No,  my  lord ; the  letter  was  returned  as  a dead  letter.  There  was 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Protestant  rector,  and  also  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  parish  of 
Aglish,  stating  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  endowment,  and  stating  the  facts  I have  now 
stated  to  the  court,  and  no  answer  has  been  returned ; at  least  there  is  no  answer  before  the 
Commissioners  at  present. 


Endowment  for  a School  at  Turlough. 

6083.  Secretary. — The  evidence  with  regard  to  this  school  is  the  same  as  I have  already 
mentioned;  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commmissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826, 
pace  1258.  In  that  Report  they  say: — “ School  at  Turlough;  the  master  and  mistress  are 
both  Protestants,  and  a free  school ; the  schoolhouse  a good  building,  stone  and  mortar, 
cost  £150 ; £60  from  Government,  and  £50  from  the  Kildare-place  Society.”  Now,  the 
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reference  to  Government  in  that  case  is  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  The  practice  of  the  Castlebar. 

Kildare-place  Society,  and  other  societies,  in  granting  monies  for  building,  was  the  same  ,,  

; the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund— that  is,  the  grant  or  the  endowment  sSoZTrJZl 
-should  be  m perpetuity.  A circular  was  addressed  with  regard  to  this  school,  which  was  Documentary  * ' 
returned  as  a dead  letter.  There  appears  to  be  no  such  school  in  operation,  .or  no  such  Evidence, 
school  endowed. 


School  at  Hollymount,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Ladovize.  School  at  Hollymount, 

6084.  [Eev.  W.  B. Stoney. — I have  been  requested  by  the  Curate  of  Hollymount  to  ask  Mrs.  Ladovize. 
the  Commissioners  if  they  can  give  any  information  respecting  an  endowment  stated  to  Documentary 

be  left  by  Mrs.  Ladovize,- for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a school  at  Hollymount.]  Evidence. 

6085.  Secretary.—^ The  Commissioners  first  received  information  with  regard  to  this  school 
from  the  tabular  digest  of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  already 
referred  to,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835.  It  is  there  mentioned,  under  the  head  of  “ Charities 
generally:” — “ Annual  income,  £6,  will  of  Mrs.  M.  Ladovize,  dated  1806.”  I may  state  it 
was  the  practice  of  Mr.  D’Alton,  who  made  up  the  digest,  where  a legacy  of  £100  was  left, 
to  insert  that  at  six  per  cent.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  a bequest  of  £100  for  some  charity 
that  is  applicable  to  education,  although  it  may  not  be  applicable  to  that  alone,  and  the  date 
of  the  will  is  1806 

6086.  [Rev.  Mr.  Stoney. — Is  there  any  trace  of  that  will?] 

6087.  Secretary.— The  Commissioners  have  not  yet  made  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  that 
will,  except  addressing  a letter  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  letter  was  returned  as  not  for 
Plollymount,  and  they  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  he  returned 
the  letter. 

6088.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  make  further  inquiry  into  this  case,  and  also 
make  inquiries  as  to.  the  will. 


SCHOOL  AT  Knappa.  School  at  Knappa. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Kelly  examined.  Mr.  Ignatius  Kelly. 

6089.  Mr.  Buchanan  can  give  you  some  information  with  regard  to  a school  being  endowed 
in  the  west  of  the  county. 

6090.  Mr.  Hughes. — Where  ? — At  Knappa. 

6091.  [Secretary.— A male  school  and  a female  school,  of  which  William  Reid  is  master, 
and  Margaret  Hamilton  mistress.] 

6092.  Chairman. — Has  it  got  an  endowment? 

6093.  [ Secretary . — The  authority  on  which  it  was  inserted  in  the  list,  was  a return 
received  from  the  clergy,  in  answer  to  the  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations ; and  I will  just  read  the  return.] 

6094.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  makes  it  likely  there  is  an  endowment  of  ground  for  this 
school  ? 

6095.  [ Secretary . — It  is  in  an  answer  received  from  a clergyman,  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  Knappa  is  an  endowed  school.] 

6096.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  know  the  clergyman’s  name  ? 

6097.  [Secretary — The  Rev.  J.  Cather,  Vicar  of  Westport,  states — “ The  plots  of  ground 
attached  to  the  schools  in  this  parish  are,  I believe,  in  every  instance  granted  by  lease  for 
years  to  the  schools,  but  in  only  one  or  two  cases  are  the  leases  forthcoming.”] 

Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  j.p.,  examined.  ,,  , , „ , 

n T 1 Robert  Buchanan, 

6098.  1 was  under  the  impression,  from  what  I heard  before  I came  here,  there  was  some  Es4-  J-p- 
annual  endowment,  in  money,  to  this  school.  There  is  an  allusion  to  plots  of  ground  given 

by  Lord  Sligo ; and  he,  in  every  case,  grants  these  plots  on  leases  for  ever.  I never  heard 
of  money  being  paid  to  the  master  or  mistress,  and  I am  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  an 
endowed  school  there. 

6099.  [Secretary. — Such  portions  of  land  as  are  conveyed  in  perpetuity  to  schools,  are 
considered  as  endowments  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.] 

6100.  I suppose  there  is  not  above  half  an  acre,  or  a rood? 

6101.  [Secretary.— The  act  for  facilitating  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  into  endowed 
schools,  which  I have  already  read  (the  18  and  19th  Vic.,  chap.  59),  contains  the  following 
provision : “ Endowments  shall  mean  and  include  the  estates,  lands,  funds,  and  annual  or 
other  income  given,  granted,  or  applied,  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  such  schools ; 
or  for  the  purposes  of  education  therein.”] 

6102.  I am  not  raising  any  question  upon  the  word  “ endowment,”  but  what  I wish  to 
know  is,  whether  you  can  trace  any  money  to  any  party. 

6103.  [Secretary. — No ; all  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  is  what  I have 
mentioned.] 

b 6104.  I suppose  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Drumlange,  another  school  in  the  same 

6105.  [ Secretary . — Of  which  William  Burke  is  master.] 

6106.  They  all  refer  to  small  plots  of  ground  given  by  Lord  Sligo. 
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Turlough  School — Castlebar  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  William  B.  Stoney  examined. 

■ 6107.  The  school  at  Turlough,  and  the  Castlebar  parochial  school,  were  built  partly  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  are  in  operation.  I replied  to  the  Secretary  that  there 
were  no  endowed  schools  in  this  parish,  because  I was  not  aware  that  that  made  them 
endowed  schools.  . 

6108.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves ■ — Do  you  know  any  thing  Avitli  reference  to  the  sites? — I know 
nothing  about  the  sites;  and  they  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

6100.  The  Commissioners  presume  they  are  endowed  schools,  as  aid  for  building  them  was 
granted  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund'. — Then  they  are,  therefore,  considered  as  endowed. 

6110.  Yes;  if  the  conditions  were  complied  with  on  Avhicli  aid  Avas  usually  granted  out  of 
that  fund,  they  would  have  had  land  attached  to  them — they  Avould  have  permanent  endoAv- 
ments  in  the  way  I state. — There  is  no  proof  whatever ; — no  proof  that  I know  of,  except 
long  possession.  There  may  be  leases  of  them,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them. 

6111.  Chairman. — Will  you  mention  the  names  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  these 
schools,  and  the  Secretary  will  take  them  doAvn,  and  send  forms  to  be  filled  up? — The  name 
of  the  master  of  the  Castlebar  parochial  school,  is  James  Price;  of  the  female  school,  Miss 
Rogers.  The  teacher  of  the  Turlough  male  school,  is  Mr.  P.  Duffy;  and  of  the  female 
school,  Mrs.  M‘ Clean ; but  you  can  get  no  information  from  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
Turlough  school. 

61127  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Then,  from  wdiom  should  Are  be  likely  to  get  information?— 
The  only  other  channel  to  get  information  from  is  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  I do  not 
know  him. 

6113.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  education 
generally  about  Castlebar? — It  is  very  Ioay,  indeed. 

6114.  Perhaps  you  Avould  have  no  objection  to  give  us  your  information  as  evidence,  and 
let  it  be  taken  down. 


General  State  of  Education. 

Rev.  William  B.  Stoney  SAvorn  and  examined. 

6115.  Chair  man.— You  are  rector  of  the  parish  of  Castlebar.  _ Can  you  state  Avhat  means 

of  education  there  are  in  the  nature  of  schools — are  there  classical  schools  in  this  parish  or 
neighbourhood? — In  this  parish  and  neighbourhood  there  are  no  classical  schools  whatever, 
that  I am  aAvare  of.  . . . 

6116.  Can  you  state  Avhere  children  Avliose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a classical  educa- 
tion are  sent?— I cannot  exactly  say  where  they  are  sent  to.  They  are  sent  to  Dublin,  or 

6117.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  the  population  of  Castlebar? — I think  it  is  about  5,000 — 
between  four  and  five  thousand.  There  are  some  national  schools  in  the  toAvn  and  neigh- 
bourhood under  the  National  Board. 

6118.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  Avhere  is  the  nearest  school  in  which  classical  education 
is  given? — I think  no  nearer  than  Gahvay,  or  Ballina.  There  is  a school  at  Westport;  but 
I do  not  knoAV  whether  it  is  in  operation. 

6119.  [Mr.  Ignatius  Kelly. — It  is.] 

6120.  [Mr.  AT  Great — There  is  a classical  school  in  Castlebar,  too;  Mr.  O’Malley 
teaches  it.l 

6121.  This  gentleman  might  give  you  information  that  I am  not  aAvare  of. 

6122.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — There  must  be  a considerable  number  of  respectable  shop- 
keepers, and  comfortable  farmers,  ayIio  are  desirous  to  obtain  a superior  education  for  their 
children  in  this  neighbourhood? — There  are  a good  many  respectable  persons. 

6123.  Have  you  any  idea  Avhere  their  children  are  educated  at  present;  do  you  think 
they  send  them  to  be  educated  at  the  national  schools? — No ; I do  not  think  they  do.  . Many 
of  them  have  their  children  educated  by  private  tutors.  There  is  a small  school  for  the 
respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a national  school,  and  a free  school,  or 
parochial  school,  under  my  superintendence ; but  there  is  no  classical  school,  that  I am 
aware  of. 

6124.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  made  of  a Avant  of  facilities  of  obtaining  classical 
or  superior  English  education  ? — I have  frequently  heard  complaints  made  of  the  want  of  it. 

6125.  By  persons  of  Avhat  class? — Many  persons  prefer  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated 
at  a distance. 

6126.  Do  you  think  that  these  persons  Avould  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  a well- 
managed  school  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I think  they  -would ; where  they  might  have  the 
advantage  of  having  them  as  day  scholars. 

6127.  Do  you  think  that  any  objection  Avould  be  made  by  parents  to  have  them  children 
taught  at  a school  in  Avliich  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  Avere  educated  at  the  same 
time  ? — I cannot  Avell  say ; but  I should  think  that  those  aat1io  paid  for  their  children  at  a 
classical  school,  or  a school  of  a superior  description,  would  object  to  the  reception  into  that 
school  of  the  children  of  peasants — of  persons  who  were  taught  gratuitously. 

6128.  But  they  Avould  not  object  to  their  sitting  along  with  the  children  of  those  who  paid 
for  their  instruction  ? — Oh,  I should  think  not. 

6129.  Do  you  think  that  the  objection  to  the  association  of  those  children  with  pupils 
receiving  gratuitous  instruction  Avould  be  diminished  if  free  places  in  the  school  were 
granted  to  pupils  as  the  reward  of  special  merit.  Suppose,  that  in  a certain  school  a number 
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of  free  places  were  open  to  competition,  and  that  these  places  were  then  filled  after  an  rw 
examination  do  you  think  that  such  a system  of  introducing  free  pupils  into  the  school  — 

sitting  ttiMr  Wl-’cl1  parente  of  the  uPPer  classes  entertain  to  their  children  Gen£?l  S‘ate  °f 

.sitting  along  with  pupils  receiving  gratuitous  instruction ?— I think  it  would  diminish  it  t,  ™ % l 

saTeUTime-VW?  iTXtl educatioi(!’  f d introduce  valuable  principles  at  the  °7‘ 

same  time,  but  .1  think  that  at  first  persons  of  the  upper  class  would  have  a decided 

tlle  “M  SCh001  P°»  children  what 

iSSSif  twhflfreli  f pare?fe  ?Vh?/?ry  humblest  class  seek  for  instruction  in  a 
they  would  7 W f01'  Ifthey  ““ld  °btain  it  gratuitously,  no  doubt 

cioo'  Sl^fica!  mstruction  ? — Some  of  them — several  of  them, 
p!!,  jJ1 t] 11  wliat  view?— With  a view  to  their  advancement  in  life. 

. ‘ °7°VWt  ^ 1111  c t iat  a good  English  education  would  tend  more  to  their  advance 
ment  m life?  Yes,  generally;  but  I thinlf  there  are  many  who  ulkl  veiy  glad  to  S on" 
t0  and  Set  a Sood  classical  education.  ^ ° ^ 

6135  Would  not  Sr  7°r  be  rT  0f  abi%-  and  of  greater  ambition  ?— Yes.  ■ 

bldo.  Would  not  these  be  boys  of  the  very  class  who  would  be  likely  to  obtain  admission 

bnt  fl?  P11P‘  S’  T tbf  te™S  Thlch  1 have  mentioned  just  now?— Yes,  I think  they  would- 
but  the  desne  for  education  is  at  so  very  low  an  ebb,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn  tv’ 
r^ST0nS  the  ^ 0rderS’ that  i,;  is  difficult  t0  Persuade  them  to  send  their  childiS 

®°ffi,aS  y0U.1are  acrainted  with  tl,e  management  of  the  schools,  do  you  find  the 
attendance  of  file  pupils  regular,  or  irregular  ?_The&attendance  has  been  Wryiregu  ar 

poverty  IVSi0  IZ  rmbe  s ««»%  by  the  years  & distress,  and 

P ms  n famine,  that  have  prevai  ed  in  the  country. 

vJnwVr.  -SinCe  th7P  W,  taken  a turn  ^ the  better,  has  the  attendance  been  more 
legular  ?_Tlnngs  would  not  take  a turn  for  the  better  until  the  crop  comes  in  and  then 
f ^ §°°d  r P’  itbei  clllldren  are  kept  to  assist  in  gathering  till  harvest.  ’ 

• ^ ben  you  tlnnk  that  the  actual  distress  of  the  parents,  and  the  difficulty  thev  exne 

lienee  m maintaining  their  children,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  irre<mlaritv  of  their 
attendance  at  school  ?— That  has  been  a cause  of  the  irregularity  of  those  who  attend  o-ene- 

lowyebb  a7wWcl?!^Ul  C,luef  ,cause. of  the  irregularity,  the  non-atteiidance— is  theory 
low  ebb  at  winch  any  desire  for  education  is  in  the  county.  y 

fill?'  T=°-y0n  saf?es*  any. mode  of  meeting  that  very  great  difficulty  ?— No. 

of  tUs  comty-are  tWe  any  a«rid* 

Yes,  to  c^teTdes”eT‘  °t  ® mtelcctual  trailing,  you  flunk,  would  be  necessary  ?_ 

?e{°r8  they  received  any  special  instruction  ? — I think  so. 

think  it  is  a long-continued  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
b!48.  In  fact,  they  do  not  see  that  education  brings  temporal  advantages  with  it?— No. 


Thomas  M!  Greal,  Esq.,  sworn  and  further  examined. 

6149.  Chairman.—' What  is  your  profession  ?— I am  a surgeon, 
between  here  ?-I  am  surgeon  to  the  filandeady  Dispensary,  midway 

eijuyeamTea^  ” - taW  “ tUs  n8igh  Whood  ?-I  am  in  business  here  for  the  last 

thS&pS 

in  this  loSit?  " S flS?  1S I numbei; of  to  support  I classical  school 

English  education  e?d  to.Slv®  their  children  a classical  education,  and  an 

2 Q 


Tlios.  M'Greal,  Esq. 
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6155.  Rev.  Dr;  Graves.— Axe  there  sufficient  means  to  support  a teacher  of  French  m 
Castlebar  ? — A teacher  of  French ; I do  xjot  think  there  are.  It  is  a thing  a person  requires 
to  know  at  present.  It  seems  to  be  the  greatest  want,  my  lord,  that  of  combining  a good 
sound  English  mercantile  education  with  a knowledge  of  French.  I do  not  think  we  ever 
had  that  in  this  place.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  formerly  both  in  this 
town  and  the  neighbouring  town,  there  were  very  good  classical  schools,  as  is  well  known  by 
the  number  of  clergy  they  educated  and  sent  forward  to  college ; there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  had  here  now  at  all — there  are  no  facilities  of  that  sort. 

6156.  Dr.  Andrews How  long  is  it  since  they  ceased?— I may. say,  that  virtually  they 

ceased  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  This  Mr.  O’Berne,  I alluded  to,  went  away  from  tins 
town  two  years  ago. 

6157.  Mr.  Hughes- — Would  not  you  attribute  muclrof  that  to  what  is  called  the  famine  i— 
No  doubt  of  it.  Since  1846,  and  1847,1  do,  sir;  it  is  partially  to  be  attributed  to  that;  but 
at  present  the  impression  I would  convey  is  this,  that  there  are  means  here  as  regards 
children  and  boys  to  be  educated,  but  the  facilities  for  that  education  do.  not  exist.  We  have 
no  school  for  English  education  and  a knowledge  of  French,  and  nothing  at  all,  or  at  least 
very  little,  in  the  shape  of  classical  education. 

6158.  When  you  speak  of  the  system  of  education,  you  mean  the  general  branches.  J 

mean  rudimentary  education.  . . 

6159.  Would  you  include  in  that  scientific  education? — Of  course,  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

There  are  national  schools  about  the  place  here,  but  there  are  no  schools  for  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society  to  be  educated  in.  . 

6160.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  that  any  parents  of  the  middle  class  send  them 
children  to  be  educated  in  the  national  schools  ?— I cannot  state.  I am  not  in  a position  to 
say  that,  I dare  say  there  are  a few  in  this  town,  but  they  pay  for  them. 

6161.  It  is  alleged  that  the  efficiency  of  the  national  schools  is  one  cause  of  the  decline  of 
classical  schools  throughout  the  country ; do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
that  is  a true  statement? — I cannot  say.  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  that.  I should  say 
that  that  is  not  the  effect.  They  hardly  clash  together,  that  is  the  superior  education  of  the 
national  schools,  with  private  classical  education. 

6162.  Does  it  withdraw  pupils  from  the  classical  schools? — I do  'not  know  of  my  own 

knowledge,  but  I should  say  not.  . 

6163.  In  schools  of  a certain  kind  some  few  pupils  are  taught  classics,  whilst  a great 

many  receive  a common  or  popular  education.  It  is  alleged  that  the  establishment  of  well 
managed  national  schools  has  withdrawn  from  these  schools  the  English  pupils ; and  that 
.there  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  remaining  to  maintain  the  schools  in  existence, 
and  so  they  fall  to  the  ground?- — So  far  as  regards  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  I dare  say 
that  may  be  true ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  apply  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the 
better  class  of  people.  _ . 

6164.  At  all  events,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  any  facts  that  bear  on  that  question  one 

Avay  or  the  other.  - - 

6165.  Dr.  Andrews- — Is  your  national  school  here  a model  national  school.  No;  the 

ordinary  national  school.  I believe  it  is  well  managed.  _ , 

6166.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  stated  that  you  thought  the  teaching  of  French  was  essential 

to  a well-managed  commercial  school,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ?— From  the  very  great  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  French  language  that  we  gene- 
rally here,  labour  under.  For  example,  there  are  many  of  the  principal . class  of  persons 
here,  that  have  a tolerably  good  notion  of  English  education,  but  are  entirely  deficient  in 
French.  , 

6167.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  that  is  found  to  be  prejudicial? — Except  from  the 
altered  state  of  circumstances  and  society,  and  from  the  much  greater  necessity  there 
exists  at  present  for  persons  in  the  various  walks  of  life  knowing  French  to  what  there 
existed  formerly. 

6168.  In  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce? — And  in  professions  too. 

What  I mean  is  this,  if  persons  were  educated,  heretofore,  in  this  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  they  were  taught  classical  education,  that  is,  they  were  taught  Greek  and  Latin ; but 
the  French  language  was  not  taught,  it  was  entirely  overlooked ; and  I think  that  under 
.present  circumstances,  a knowledge  of  the  French  language,  combined  with  a sound  English 
education,  would  be  very  essential.  _ 

6169.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  classical  and  commercial 

instruction  in  the  same  academy  ? — Certainly  not ; I do  not  think  there  would.  . 

6170.  Have  you  known  any  instance,  in  which  the  two  systems  of  instruction  were  earned 
on  simultaneously  and  with  success? — Well,  I do ; there  was  a classical  and  commercial 
school  in  this  town,  and  I think  I speak  the  feelings  of  many  persons  when  I say,  that  it 
was  carried  on  successfully,  and  that  a tolerably  goocl  education  was  given. 

6171.  By  whom  was  that  school  managed? — By  Mr.  O’Beirne. 

6172.  How  long  ago? — About  ten  years  ago;  and  he  only  left  two  years,  ago;  but  his 
school  greatly  declined  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  his  scholars.  Pupils  of  his  went 
away  from  this  altogether,  and  he  is  now  residing  in  Westport,  and  teaching  school  there 
on  the  same  principle. 

Robert  Buchanan , Esq.,  j.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6173.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  your  profession? — I am  a barrister,  and  a magistrate 
of  this  county. 
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. 6174  You  are  well  acquainted  with  this  town  and  neighbourhood? — Part  of  it — not  this  Castlebar 

immediate  neighbourhood,  but  Westport,  and  the  west  part.  

6175.  Can  you  make  any  statement  with  reference  to  education  in  the  part  of  the  county  General  state  of 
with  which  you  are  connected?— I have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stoney  and  Dr.  M‘Greal, 
a£d  ] “ Trj  much  !n  wliat  tlie7  l>ave  'stated  as  to  the  state  of  education.  The  means  EsqV$.r  ana"’ 
afforded  for  education  with  us  in  the  western  part  of  the  comity  are  very  limited.  We 
had,  some  years  ago,  a good  school,  kept  by  Mr.  MTntosli.  He  was  a classical  teacher.  We 
were  enabled  to  send  our  boys  there ; but,  unfortunately,  he  closed  the  school,  and  has 
gone  elsewhere.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  school,  I may  say.  There  is  a school  which 
Dr.  M'Greal  spoke  of,  which  is  kept  by  a Mr.  O’Beirne,  not  exactly  to  the  extent  required ; 
perhaps  the  school  is  not  large  enough,  it  is  on  a very  small  scale  indeed ; and  I myself 
am  obliged  to  send  my  boys  to  Newtownards  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney,  a Scholar  of  Trinity 


College,  near  Kilcubben. 


6176.  Dr.  Andrews.— Do  you  say  there  is  a great  want  of  a good,  sound,  classical  and 
English  education,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  ? — A very  great 
want.  In  fact,  there  is  no  way  of  remedying  it  so  far  as  people  like  me  are  concerned. 
We  have  tried  to  induce  a teacher  to  come.  I tried  myself  in  Dublin,  but  could  not  get  a 
teacher  to  come,  the  number  of  persons  that  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  were  too  limited. 
I found  that  all  we  could  make  up  would  not  be  sufficient  to  compensate  such  a man  as 
would  give  the  education  we  required. 

, 6177.  That  is  the  sum  you  were  required  to  guarantee,  you  could  not  make  up? — No, 
but  there  was  not  a sufficient  number  of  individuals  that  could  offer  something  that  would 
be  handsome.  They  preferred  to  expend  more  money,  and  send  their  children  elsewhere. 
Such  a school  as  I contemplate  ought,  I take  it,  to  be  the  great  connecting  link  between  the 
colleges ; and  it  is  wanting — for  in  fact  we  have  nothing  between  the  very  minor  school  and 
the  college.  I happen  to  be  manager  to  some  national  schools  myself,'  and  I know  some- 
thing of  the  working  of  them. 

6178.  Do  you  think  the  national  schools  have  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  teachers 
pupils  of  the  higher  class,  whose  contributions  towards  forming  a sufficient  salary  would 
support  a good  school  ?— I do  not  know  what  the  national  schools  have  done  elsewhere,  but 
those  under  my  charge,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  are  of  so  very  low  a description,  the 
teachers  so  very  poor  in  ability,  that  I do  not  think  they  at  all  interfere  with  other  schools; 
for  in  one  of  these  national  schools,  since  I became  manager,  the  master  and  mistress  have 
been  changed  five  times.  I believe  those  changes  were  made  by  the  inspector;  and  I 
tried  to  get  other  masters  and  mistresses,  but  I could  not  get  them  to  come.  In  that 
part  of  the  country,  since  taking  the  management  of  the  schools,  we  suffered  a good 
deal  by.  the  famine,  and  the  jiarents  of  children  have  not  the  means  of  contributing  school 
fees  which  would,  induce  a master  to  come.  Things  are  growing  better. 

6179.  The  national  schools,  are  for  the  education  of  the  very  humblest  class? — So  much 

so.,  that  during  my  absence  in  Dublin,  last  term,  I found  the  master  put  a scale  of  fees  on 
without  consulting  me,  and  the  result  was  that  the  school  fell  off;  and  I found,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  tariff  he  put  on  Was  rather  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  reside  there,  and 

. 6180.  Mr  Hughes.— Was  it  a low  tariff  ?— Perhaps  not  above  £1,  or  £1  10,9.  a-year ; still 
it  had  an  effect ; but  I do  not  think  it  will  always  have  that  effect.  Matters  are  improved 
very  much:  there  is  a good  harvest,  and  more  money;  and  I hope,  as  matters  are' looking 
up,  that  education  will  be  more  profitable,  and  more  willingly  paid  for.  With  regard  to 
Westport,  the  only  school  there  is  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  O’Berne.  There  is  a lady  keeps 
a small  school  for  small  children.  I believe  there  is  another  school  in  the  town  at  a very 
low  rate  of  remuneration,  and  parochial  schools — 

6181.  What  is  the  population  of  Westport?— I think  2,000  or  3,000. 

6182.  [Mr.  James  Conry. — About  6,000.] 

6183.  [Mr.  Thomas  M' Great — My  impression  is,  it  is  not  so  large  as  that.  The  last 
Census  does  not  give  it  at  more  than  4,000.] 

6184.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  only  3,000. 

6185.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  must  be  more  than  that,  from  the  extent  of  the  streets  ? — There  is 
a great  want,  no  doubt,  of  a good  school ; and  I do  not  see  how  we  will  remedy  it. 

.6186.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  complain  of  the  want  of  education  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes,  in  W estport  and  Castlebar,  who  desire  to  educate  their  children  at  a classical 
school . I know  some  gentlemen  who  are  educating  their  sons  in  England ; and,  I think,  there 
are  very  many,  indeed,  who  would  send  their  children  to  a classical  school  if  they  had  it. 

6187.  Do  you  think  they  would  educate  them  at  home  if  they  had  a good  school?  They 

did,  when  they  had  a gopd  school.  * J 

6188.  Mr.  Stephens.— -It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a classical  school  in  Castlebar ; do 
you  know  any  thing  of  it? — I reside  beyond  Westport. 

. ^r-  Hughes. — Westport  is  returned  as  having  a population  5,000,  and  Castlebar 

4,4U0  — I heard  the  last  witness  say  something  in  reference  to  a question  asked  by  Dr. 
Craves,  as  to  whether  there  was  a desire  for  education  in  this  country.  I can  say  there  is 
a-very  great  desire,  I think,  among  all  classes,  in  this  country,  so  far  as  their  means  would 
go,  for  education.  There  are  a great  many  circumstances  which  would  influence  the  sort 
of  education  to  be  given. 

6190.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— For  what  kind  of  education  do  you  think  there  is  the  greatest 
emand . I think  mercantile  education  is  now  probably  more  than  any  other  needed,  except 
among  gentlemen,  who  require  for  their  sons  a classical  and  scientific  education  preparatory 
to  tnen-  going  to  college. 

2 Q 3 
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6191.  But  clo  you  think  that  the  gentry,  and  middle  classes,  generally  speaking,  would 
support  a well-managed  school,  in  which  classical  and  commercial  education  was  given? — 
I would  say  so,  certainly.  In  my  own  neighbourhood  every  attempt  was  made  by  us  to  get 
up  one,  and  when  the  last  one  we  had — 

6192.  We  have  been  told  in  many  places  that  the  gentry  are  disinclined  to  support  even 
a well-managed  sehool  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  they  so  much  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  remote  places,  where  they  are  removed  from  certain  influences, 
and  are  brought  under  influences  of  a different  kind  ? — I can  only  speak  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ; and  from  what  I know  of  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  I can  say  that  certainly 
is  not  the  feeling.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a very  strong  feeling  with  persons  of  having  their 
children  where  they  learn  something  more  than  mere  educational  learning,  a good  deal 
more  habits  as  to  propriety  of  conduct,  as  to  accent,  and  as  to  demeanour;  and  these 
things  will  always  influence  parents  to  a certain  extent ; and  1 know  a number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  anxious  to  send  their  sons  to  England  upon  that  ground,  probably  of  getting  a 
better  accent. 

. 6193.  There  are  a great  many  persons  who  send  their  children  to  school  in' various  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6194.  Some  of  them  allege  that  they  do  so  because  they  are  unwilling  to  have  their  sons 
brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes,  do  you  think  that  this  motive  operates 
generally? — 1 cannot  give  evidence  as  to  a matter  of  principle.  Lam  merely  stating  to  you 
facts  that  I know  myself.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  what  you  state  has  influenced  them. 

6195.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  as  to  the  desire  for  instruction 
prevailing  among  the  humbler  classes? — In  my  experience  it  has  always  been  very  great; 
but  if  you  speak  of  the  middling  class,  their  means  are  generally  so  limited,  that  the 
moment  you  come  to  tax  them,  it  has  an  influence  on  them.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons; 
this  country  is  not  more  polished  than  it  is  now ; but,  happily,  matters,  owing  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  have  grown  better — a better  feeling  on  the  subject  of  paying  teachers  for 
their  trouble  is  being  manifested. 

6196.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  do  the  gentry  of  this  neighbourhood  send  their  sons  to 
school  ? — One  gentleman  sent  his  sons  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ; 
and  another  gentleman  had  a son  of  his  also  in  the  neiglibourhooct  of  Liverpool,  if  I mistake 
not ; but  I cannot  say  with  certainty. 

6197.  Do  the  majority  of  the- gentry  send  their  sons  to  England  to  be  educated? — As  I 
mentioned  a while  ago,  so  long  as  we  had  a good  school,  unless  the  grown  boys,  who  entered 
colleges,  such  as  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  the  younger  children  were  all  kept  at 
home,  and  educated  at  home ; but  when  that  school  was  broken  up,  then  they  were  obliged 
to  send  them  away. 

6198.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  in  Liverpool? — I am  not  aware.  The  master,  Dr. 
Flynn,  resides  a few  miles  outside  Liverpool. 

6199.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the  subject  of  education  gene- 
rally ? — My  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  national  schools,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  them,  if,  by  some  system,  we  were  enabled  to  get  a better  class  of  teachers.  At 
present  we  are  thrown  entirely  on  electing  the  best  we  can.  I do  not  believe  it  forms  any 
part  of  the  system  of  the  national  schools  to  allocate  teachers  to  particular  localities.  They 
train  them  at  Marlborough-street ; and  I went  there,  and  tried  to  induce  a teacher  to 
come  here,  and  I would  hardly  be  listened  to,  the  remuneration  was  so  very  trifling.  I 
consider  it  would  be  a decided  advantage  if  with  the  system  as  it  is  now  was  combined 
some  means  of  their  electing  teachers  for  the  several  districts,  or  making  arrangements  by 
which  we  could  get  teachers  from  the  Board. 

6200.  Dr.  Andrews. — W ould  it  not  be  objectionable  if  the  Board  interfered  with  the 
present  right  of  appointment  in  managers  of  schools? — No;  because  still  there  would  be  a 
power  of  selection.  Supposing  a certain  number  were  told  off  for  a particular  county,  then 
give  an  opportunity  of  selection. 

6201.  Would  it  not  be  an  improper  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  teachers  to  say, 
You  must  go  to  any  particular  district  or  locality? — I do  not  know  that.  Suppose  you  went 
into  a model  school,  and  say  you  want  so  many  teachers  for  this  county,  I do  not  think  that 
would  be  any  interference  with  the  teachers.  It  might  or  not,  that  is  a matter  of  principle; 
but  looking  to  the  state  our  national  schools  are  in,  frequently  closed  for  want  of  teachers — 

6202.  May  not  that  arise  from  an  insufficiency  of  schools,  deficiency  of  instruction, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  find  qualified  teachers  for  training  in  this  district  in  sufficient 
number's  ? — I cannot  account  for  why  I cannot  get  them ; but  the  teacher  of  the  school  here 
is  a person  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  got  a poor  education,  and  hardly  studied  English 
at  all. 

6203.  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  view  suggested  by  the  last  question  ; as  it  is  to 
your  own  neighbourhood,  generally  speaking,  you  look  for  teachers  for  the  national 
schools  ? — So  far  as  the  national  system  is  concerned,  I cannot  get  them  elsewhere.  I have 
tried  the  model  school. 

_ _ 6204.  Do  you  see  how  that  increases  the  necessity  of  improving  the  chai'acter  of  educa- 
tion?— Oh,  certainly.  Until  we  have  an  improved  class  of  teachers — until  we  have  quali- 
fied trained  teachers,  I do  not  expect  to  see  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  education. 

6205.  Are  you  aware  that  teachers,  after  being-  trained,  generally  speaking,  return  to 
their  own  districts ; and  that,  therefore,  each  district  must  depend  on  the  instruction  and 
education  given  within  it  for  a supply  of  teachers  ? — Where  that  occurs,  it  is  of  very  great 
advantage.  It  did  not  occur  in  my  district;  I mean,  the  teacher  did  not  go  forward  to  the 
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model  school.  I tned,  myself,  to  get  one  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  over  a little  Castlfbar 
school,  and  he  said  he  had  not  the  means  to  go  there.  Castlebar. 

6206.  Candidates  must’ have  a certain  extent  of  instruction  or  education  before  they  are  General  State  of 
admitted  as  teachers  for  training.  The  want  of  instruction  in  your  neighbourhood  is  the  „ , 

root  of  the  evil  you  complain  of?— No  doubt,  originally,  it  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  these  ’ 

persons  are  living  in  a country  where  education  is  exceedingly  low,  their  education  is  very  ' ' 

Jltt‘®  liet^r ; therefore  they  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  that  training. 

6207.  You  have  answered  as  to  national  schools:  Lord  Kildare  has  asked  for  suggestions 

w-ith  respect  to  other  schools ; have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to 
other  schools;'  I do  not  suppose  the  Government  intend  lending  any  aid  towards  the 
opening  of  schools.  J 

6208.  Yon  consider  it  desirable  for  tile  Government  to  do  so?— I should  bo  glad  if  they 
drd.  I think  it  Very  desirable  that  a County  like  this  should  he  afforded  the  means  of 
receiving  Government  aid  towards  opening  a school. 

6209.  Mr.  Stephens ■ — A classical  school  ? — Yes. 

6210.  Would  you  have  it  opened  in  the  county  of  Mayo?— If  you  founded  but  one 

school  it  should  be  somewhere  in  the  centre;  but  if  you  make  these  things  general,  I should 
say  each  locality  should  have  a school.  Perhaps  somewhere  near  the  sea-coast  would  be 
the  best  place.  I think  such  a scheme  as  that,  where  the  master  would  be  induced  by 
Government  aid  to  open  a school,  .and  where  ho  might  calculate  upon  a certain  stipend, 
would  be  supported.  1 

621L  It  must,  then,  be  for  boarders  ?— For  boarders  if  it  were  placed  at  a distance.  It 
would  depend  on  the  locality  for  day  scholars. 

6212.  Would  one  endowed  school  be  sufficient  for  the  county  of  Mayo?— That  depends 
on  circumstances.  Of  course,  if  you  mean  to  confine  it  to  one  solitary  master,  it  would 

not;  but  if  it  was  ,a  large  establishment,  i—  — i.-‘ — >i  <• 

employ  the  usual  assistants. 


> regulated  by  one  master,  he  would,  of  course, 


6213.  Yes,  of  course;  but  I am  asking  would  one  endowed  classical  school  be  sufficient 
tor  the  county  of  Mayo,  if  built  in  a central  position?— I would  be  glad  to  see  many  more: 
but  I think  the  most  that  could  be  expected  would  be  one  for  the  county. 

6214.  Chairman — Do  you  think  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  the  county  of 
Mayo  to  supply  more  than  one  classical  school?— I have  no  idea,  because  I did  not  turn  my 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  county  there  is  a very  great  number  of 
gentlemen  resident,  much  more  so  than  in  the  upper  part  of  it;  and  I do  not  know  the 
number  of  their  families,  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion.  There  are  a great  many  merchants, 
too,  ot  respectability,  both  m Ballina  and  other  places. 

6215.  Mr.  Stephens.— When  tradesmen  and  merchants  require  assistants,  where  do  they 
get  them  from? — Is  it  from  Westport? 

• 6211-\Y,es’  Westport  ? — I think  we  have  two  or  three  establishments,  but  one  in  particular, 
in  which  the  assistants  were  brought  somewhere  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  we  have 
trom  Dublin;  but, generally  speaking,  in  the  small  shops  they  are  boys  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  are  taken  in  at  some  low  rate  of  remuneration,  and  cordially  accepted  until  they 
learn  their  business.  J 

6^7-  Where  do  merchants  and  bankers  procure  their  clerks?— With  regard  to  the  bank 
at  Westport,  I do  not  believe  there  is  in  it-  more  than  one  individual  connected  with 
the  county:  I believe  all  the  others  are  strangers.  With  all  the  principal  merchants  at 
Westport,  except  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  I am  not  aware  there  is  any  person  connected 
with  the  county  employed,  but  all  strangers. 

6218.  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  employment  of  strangers? Why,  I 

-PPO-,  they  think  the  business  would  not  go  on  favourably  while  training  others. 

6219.  Do  you  think  a good  commercial  school  would  succeed  in  this  neighbourhood?— 

1 have  no  doubt  I am  quite  satisfied  that  a good  commercial  school,  well  kept,  would 
work  an  extraordinary  change  in  this  county. 

Kilcommon  Agricultural  School.  Kilcommon 

6220.  Segetarys- There  is  a question,  with  regard  to  which  a letter  has  just  been  received  jf5”4"'  &*»* 
from  the  office  m Dublin,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  an  agricultural  school  at  Kilcommon.  It  £iX5  J 
appears  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  page 

64  that  there  was  m 1835  an  agricultural  school  kept  by  Mr.  M‘ Cleary,  at  Kilcommon,  and 
that  the  schoolhouse  was  built  from  the  funds  furnished  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee, 
tor  relieving  distress  in  Ireland  in  1822,  on  an  acre  of  ground  given  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  A 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal  master,  but  it  has  been  returned  as  not  known ; and 
us  e ter,  m reply  to  one  stating  the  evidence  of  the  endowment,  has  been  received  from 
tne  itev.  John  Callaghan,  incumbent  of  Kilcommon: 

„ Q T , . “ Oughterard  Glebe,  Co.  Galway,  September  17,  1855. 

oir, — 1 beg  to  state,  m reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  that,  having 
made  clue  inquiry,  I find  there  has  been  no  such  agricultural  school  as  you  have  alluded  to 
in  this  parish  (Kilcummin) ; there  is  also  no  gentleman  named  Lindsay.  There  is  a parish 
named  Kilcommon,  Ends,  Co.  Mayo;  but  I have  learned  that  there  also  there  is  no  agricul- 
tural school.  There  is  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay  (a  landed  proprietor)  living  at 
or  near  Ilollymount,  County  Mayo,  and  the  name  of  the  parish  is  Kilcommon;  so  that,  I 
presume,  is  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  The  name  of  my  parish  is  Kilcum- 
min,  not  Kilcommon.  J J 

,.r  ,,  “I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Mson  Hancock,  Esq.”  (Signed),  “John  O’Cailaghan,  Clerk. 
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Archibald  Stafford,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6221  Chairman. W here  do  you  live  ? — Near  this  town.  The  place  known  as  the  mod.el 

school  is  now  kept  by  a Mr.  Lindsay,  a Scotch  gentleman.  I have  known  it  by  report  since 
I came,  twenty-four  years  ago,  to  be  the  model  school ; it  is  now  kept  as  a farm.  It  was 
called  for  a long  time  the  model  school,  and  I know  it  better  by  that  name. 

6222.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  endowment? — I know  nothing  about  it.  . _ 

6223.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  it? — It  was  a large  house  when  I first  saw  it,  containing 

a good  many  sleeping  apartments,  and  other  conveniences,  and  a very  large  farm  yard,  and 
every  thing  of  that  description.  Part  of  the  farm  near  the  river  was  walled  in,  and  laid 
down  with  grass,  and  I think  the  extent  of  it  is  about  400  acres;  and  Mr.  Lindsay  has  it 
now  as  a tillage  farm.  „ ' 0 T.  , 

6224.  Mr.  Hughes.— Who  is  the  landlord  now?— Mr  Thomas  Spencer  Lindsay. 

Rev.  William  B.  Stoney  further  examined. 

6225.  The  model  school  near  Hollymount  was  built  by  funds  levied  from  charity  and 
collections ; and  there  was  at  least  £4,000  or  £5,000  expended  of  these  funds  in  estabhshmg 
that  model  farming  school;  but  why  it  was  discontinued  I do  not  know. 

6226  Mr  Hughes. Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stoney,  when  it  was  discontinued : do  you  recollect 

it  being  in  operation  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — I cannot  exactly  say;  it  might  have 
been  in  operation  without  my  knowing  it ; but  I know  it  dwindled  away  gradually , and  a 
short  time  ago  it  ceased,  as  this  gentleman  states. 

["Mr.  Stafford. — Three  or  four  years  ago.]  . , 

6227.  But  the  endowment  could- not  be  inquired  about;  it  was. not  tor  education. 

6228  Secretary. — The  full  details  of  the  report  is  as  follows — in  the  Second  Report  ot  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  64",  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon 
and  diocese  of  Tuam,  it  is  mentioned That  an  agricultural  school  was  kept  , by  Mr. 
M‘ Cleary  Schoolhouse  built  from  the  funds  furnished  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  for 
relieving  distress  in  Ireland  in  1822,  on  an  acre  of  ground  given  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  pay- 
ments by  the  pupils  of  £10  per  annum,  who  also  give  their  work;  the  number  of  children, 
total  three.”  And  then  it  mentions  it  was  established  in  1834,  shortly  after  the  report  was 
made  up  The  nature  of  instruction  was Agricultural  instruction,  as  qualification  for 
farm-stewards  and  farmers,  dairy  work  and  domestic  economy  for  females;  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  mensuration.” 

Archibald  Stafford,  Esq.  further  examined. 

6229.  The  buildings  must  have  cost  a great  deal,  £1,500  or  £2,000. 

6230.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  extent  of  ground  do  they  stand  on? — I could  not  tell  now,  as 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  added  many  new  buildings,  but  the  old  building,  I think,  covered  a quarter 
or  half  an  acre  of  ground.  There  are  some  persons  working  there  now  at  dams,  to  stop 
some  weir.  There  is  a garden  and  orchard,  which  cover  about  a quarter  more. 

6231.  Were  the  buildings  originally  on  a good  plan  for  agricultural  purposes  ? — I should 

say  not.  ' , 

6232.  Mr.  Hughes.— They  are  substantial?— They  are  substantial,  and  very  good. 


General  State  of  GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education. 

Mr.  James  Conry.  Mr.  James  Corny  sworn  and  exammed. 

6233. 1 am  a master  extraordinary  for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a commissioner  for 
taking  affidavits.  I heard  with  very  great  regret  one  or  two  gentlemen  stating  that  the 
state  of  education  was  very  low;  and  it  is  upon  that  point  I wish  to  be  permitted  to  make 
some  observations.  I cannot  concur  in  the  view,  that  the  state  of  education  is  very  low  in 
the  county. 

6234.  Chairman. Will  you  state  your  reasons? — My  reasons  are  these.  I think  I heard 

a gentleman  asking  where  the  merchants  get  their  clerks. 

6235.  Mr.  Stephens. — I did. 

6236. 1 say  they  get  them  at  the  national  schools.  I say  that  the  national  schools  are  the 
greatest  benefits  to  this  country;  and  although  they  do  not  give  us  all  that  we  wish,  they 
have  given  us  a great  deal  more  than  we  had  before. 

6237.  Chairman.— You  consider  that  the  education  given  in  the  national  schools  is  of 

the  kind  to  enable  young  men  to  take  situations  as  clerics  to  merchants? — Yes,  I do,  my 
Lord.  ' m 

6238.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  they  are  not  brought  from  Dublin,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
England?— If  you  chose  to  bring  your  clerk  from  Dublin  or  England  you  may,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doing  it. 

6239.  Is  it  a fact  that  merchants’  clerks,  and  bankers’  clerks  are  brought  here  either  from 
Dublin,  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  from  England? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  may  be 
some,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  want  them.  They  can  get  as  good  clerks,  and  good 
accountants,  as  good  men  of  business  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  from  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  this  town  of  Castlebar — many  of  them  educated  in  these  national  schools. 

6240.  Can  you  mention  any  instance  of  what  you  assert? — Perhaps  it  would  not  be  right. 

6241.  The  names  of  the  employers? — It  would  not  be  fair. 
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6242.  Not  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  employed,  but  of  the  employers? — I will 
mention.  [The  Commissioners  consult.] 

6243.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  Commissioners,  after  consultation,  see  no  objection.  Will  you 
name  the  persons?— I will  mention  them,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  fair  to  do  so. 

6244.  The  names  of  the  employers  ? — Then  I will  mention  the  names. 

6245.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  know  that  there  are  instances  ? — I jcnow  that  there  are  instances 
of  commercial  men  of  high  standing  and  reputation,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  who  have  many 
a man  doing  business  for  them,  that — 

6246.  This  statement  appears  to  me  quite  sufficient;  that  although  there  might  be  cases 
of  a banker  taking  clerks  from  Dublin  or  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  general  you  know  that 
the  contrary  may  be  the  case. 

6247.  Mr.  Stephens. — After  stating  the  fact  you  did,  are  you  averse  to  giving  the  names 
of  the  employers  ? 

6248.  Mr.  Hughes. — Give  them? — William  Levingston,  I may  mention,  of  Westport; 
Matthew  Gribbons,  I may  mention,  of  Castlebar,  have  many  in  their  employment ; and 
Thomas  Murphy  has  many  in  his  employment;  and  neither  of  these  gentlemen  require  to 
go  anywhere  out  of  Mayo  to  get  trustworthy,  and  efficient,  and  educated -men. 

6249.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Those  persons  whom  they  have  in  their  employment  have 
received  an  education  that  fitted  them  for  their  present  situations,  in  national  schools  ? — 
I cannot  say  that ; you  will  not  ask  me  to  trace  them  back.  In  my  humble  judgment  some 
of  them  have,  and  some  of  them  have  not.  Perhaps  some  get  their  education  in  a private 
way.  You  know  there  are  persons  who  would  not  condescend  to  send  their  children  to  the 
national  school,  in  which  they  will  be  educated  as  well  as  they  can  in  any  private  schools.. 

6250.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  think  there  is  a deficiency  of  private  schools? — There  is  a 
deficiency  of  schools  for  the  middle,  classes.  For  instance,  I will  not  send  my  children  to 
the  national  school,  and  I cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  the  higher  schools.  If  there  were 
schools  for  the  middle  class,  I would  be  most  happy  to  send  them  there,  and  pay  for  them. 
This  class  of  schools  we  have  not. 

6251.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  would  you  propose  as  the  stipend  of  schools  for  the  middle 
class? — I would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that. 

6252.  You  spoke  of  it  as  being  to  some  extent  an  economical  question;  and  I asked,  there- 
fore, what  you  would  regard  as  a reasonable  stipend  to  be  paid  for  pupils  receiving  instruction 
in  schools  for.  the  middle  class  to  which  you  are  now  referring  ? — I should  say  that  less  than 
£100  a-year  would  be  insufficient  payment  for  a proper  school. 

6253.  But  I speak  of  the  stipend  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils? — I should  say  £5  a-year  is 
rather  too  high ; if  you  do  not  give  the  teacher  sufficient  payment,  he  will  not  do  your  work. 

6254.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  good  classical  and  commercial  instruction  in  a school 
in  which  the  day-pupils  paid  no  more  than  £5  a-year? — I do  really  think  we  would. 

6255.  Here? — Yes. 

6256.  That  such  a school  would  be  supported  by  so  many  that  it  could  be  kept  in  an 
efficient  state,  although  the  terms  of  admission  were  so  low? — I think  it  would. 

6257.  Chairman. — Has  any  other  gentleman  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners with  reference  to  education  generally  ? 

Thomas  M‘Greal,  Esq.,  m.d.,  is  further  examined. 

6258.  It  appears  to  us  here  if  we  had  a school  half  endowed,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  middle 
class  of  persons  would  be  only  required  to  give  a small  sum  themselves,  in  addition  to  that, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Queen’s  College  in  Galway,  for  superior  education,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  afford  great  facilities  for  instruction.  Most  undoubtedly,  the 
majority  of  the  people  here  would  not  be  able  to  pay  £5  a-year.  For  example,  if  a man 
has  four  children,  and  pays  £5  a-year  for  each  of  them,  that  is  £20.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  do  that ; but  if  we  had  a rudimentary  school  for  teaching  children  here,  supposing  in 
Castlebar,  on  the  same  principle  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  Galway,  which  is  also  an  endowed 
school,  that  is  what  I think  is  required. 

6259.  Chairman. — What  stipend  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient? — I think  it  would  be 
a fair  stipend  to  pay  such  a school  as  that  between  £1  and  £1  10s.  a-year. 

6260.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  your  profession,  do  you  think,  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  means  of  the  people— their  disposition  to  pay? — Oh,  decidedly. 

6261.  It  is  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people  that  you  give  the  opinion  you  have 
stated  ? — Quite  so.  1 have  every  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
and  their  disposition  in  that  regard. 

6262.  What  class  of  education  would  you  expect  to  be  given  in  that  school  ? — Commercial 
education ; I think  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  a classical  education ; though  the  people  are 
bent  by  taste  in  that  way.  It  has  always  been  so.  We  had  heretofore,  in  the  better  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  a very  fail1  education — classical  and  commercial,  perhaps  we  had  a 
little  too  much  classics,  and  somewhat  too  little  of  the  other ; but  if  we  had  now,  taking 
every  thing  existing  in  Castlebar,  a fair  school,  respectably  conducted  in  the  way  I have 
mentioned,  it  would  be  a very  great  blessing  to  the  people,  and  very  much  required.  There 
are  several  gentlemen  here  who  are  obligecl  to  send  their  children  from  Castlebar,  many  .of 
them  to  Westport,  and  to  such  towns  as  Tuam  and  Galway,  and  other  places ; but  certainly 
there  are  no  means  of  educating  children  in  this  place,  and  they  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
a great  many  of  them. 

6263.  Mr.  Stephens— I did  not  exactly  comprehend  what  you  meant  by  between  twenty 
and  thirty  shillings ; do  you  want  a boy  to  be  taught  a commercial  and  general  education 
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for  £1  5s.  a-year? I said  so.  -I  said  it  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  persons  of  the 

middle  class,  not  very  well  off,  if  they  had  a school  endowed ; but  I cannot  give  any  limit 
as  to  payment.  I say  it  would  be  an  inducement  if  they  had  it;  and  it  they  had  to  pay  £5 
or  £10  a-year  for  their  children,  I do  not  think  the  generality  of  people  here  would  be  able 
to  afford  it.  . . 

6264.  Supposing  such  a school  was  established  here,  giving  a good,  commercial  and  clas- 
sical education  at  thirty  shillings  a head,  how  many  pupils  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to 

attend? -Well,  I am  sure  it  would  be  no  exggeratiou  to  say  that  that  school  would  have  a 

100  pupils. 

6265.  Erom  the  town  alone? — In  this  town, -of  what  we  call  the  middling  class  of  people. 
This  town  is  composed  of  the  middle  class  as  regards  means,  and  what  is  the  upper  class  of 
people  in  another  town,  is  not  so  here.  I know  myself  there  is  a school  here  taught  by  the 
brothers  of  charity,  the  monks. 

6266.  Do  you  allude  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  school ? — Yes,  sir;  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  this  town,  and  there  are  some  few  going  to  that'  school,  but  then  they  are  the 
exceptions.  The  generality  of  persons  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  even  at  that 

school clothe  them  and  feed  them,  and  send  them  out  three  miles.  In  winter  time  that 

could  not  be  done.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  if  there  was  a respectable  school  in  the  town 
for  teaching  the  children  of  the  description  I have  just  spoken  of,  I think  it  would  answer 
the  purposes  required. 

6267.  Where  are  those  children  now  educated? — Some  of  them  are  going  to  a school 
that  is  taught  by  a Mr.  Walsh,  who  lives  up  the  street  here.  Some  receive  tlieir  education  at 
home  from  Mr.  O’Malley,  whose  name  was  mentioned ; but  1 should  mention  also  in  my 
statement,  that  there  is  no  place  one  can  send  his  children  to,  and  continue  them,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  a good  education.  Persons  may  be  sending  them  to  the  monastery 
school  for  a few  months,  then  withdraw  them,  and  get  Mr.  Walsh  to  come  for  a couple  of 
more  months ; and,  perhaps,  they  get  tired  of  him  soon,  and  withdraw  them  from  him,  so 
that  there  is  no  continuous  system  kept  up. 


Rev.  William  B.  Stoney  further  examined. 

6268.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stoney,  do  you  concur  in  the  opinions  which  have  be'en  expressed 
as  to  the  necessity  for  a classical  school? — I do,  my  lord ; I think  it  would  be  a very  great 
benefit. 

6269.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  you  think  that  such  a school  as  is  now  spoken  of,  the  terms 
of  which  would  be  so  moderate,  would  be  attended  by  a large  number  of  pupils?— But  I 
think  the  terms  are  rather  low.  I should  think  from  10, v.  to  15*.  a-quarter,  would  be  nearer 
than  7 s.  6 d.  In  other  respects,  I quite  concur  with  what  Dr.  M'Greal  lias  said. 

6270.  Is  there  any  reason  which  induces  you  to  think  that  naming  somewhat  higher  terms 
would  render  the  school  more  efficient,  by  enabling  those  who  established  it  to  remunerate 
the  masters  better? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  more  respectable. 

6271.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  you  have  a better  staff  of  masters? — Yes ; but  it  would  not 
succeed  without  an  endowment  sufficient,  in  a great  measure,  to  support  the  master. 

6272.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  principal  master? — Yes;  a school  with  100  pupils  would 
require  at  least  a principal  master,  and  three  assistant  masters. 

6273.  In  a classical  and  commercial  school? — Yes,  it  would ; and  the  terms  of  school  should 
be  moderately  reasonable,  together  with  respectable  and  efficient  masters. 

6274.  The  remuneration,  of  course,  you  would  make  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  as  it  is  in  endowed  schools. 

6275.  Would  it  be  easy  to  obtain  a sclioolhouse  of  that  magnitude  here  in  Castlebar: 
would  it  be  an  expensive  thing  to  erect  or  to  rent  such  a sclioolhouse  ? — I doubt  very  much 
if  such  a schoolhouse  could  be  had  at  all. 

6276.  There  is  no  building  unoccupied  which  could  be  converted  to  that  use  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any.  To  build  one  in  a superior  manner  would  be  expensive,  and'  would  not  after 
all,  perhaps,  be  successful,  as  other  endowments  have  so  often  failed. 

6277  [Dr.  Thomas  M Great. — There  is  a house  belonging  to  Mr.  Foy.] 

6278.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  are  aware  that  there  is  the  house  to  which  Dr.  M‘Greal  has 
alluded? — There  is  such  a house,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  now,  because  it  is  set  to  a tenant. 
In  order  to  establish  a school  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a schoolhouse. 

6279.  Unless  such  a house  as  that  could  be  got. 

6280  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  it  a permanent  holding  ? — It  is.  It  was  let  for  ever  to  a person  in 
this  town,  who  is  about  to  repair  it.  There  was  a school  held  there  formerly. 

6281.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  think  would  be  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment, 
supposing  you  had  100  pupils  ? — Day  pupils  ? 

6282.  Yes;  you  say  pupils  should  pay  from  10s.  to  15s.  a quarter;  suppose  100  pupils 
paid  £3  per  annum,  that  would  be  £300  per  annum:  what  salaries  would  you  give  the 
master  and  assistant  masters  ? — I cannot  very  well  form  an  opinion ; I should  think  the  head 
master  should  have  £150  a-year.  I doubt  very  much  whether  you  would  get  100  scholars 
For  the  last  twenty  years  masters  have  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  in  this  town, 
and  almost  invariably  failed. 

6283.  Were  they  masters  of  repute? — Classical  masters,  and  other  masters;  and  they 
almost  invariably  failed,  as  you  heard  just  now,  for  want  of  pupils ; but  a great  deal  of  the 
failure  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years. 

6284.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Perhaps  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  were  too  liigli? 
— Well,  they  were  very  moderate.  They  generally  had  a difference,  according  to  what  the 
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children  learned,  from  lO*.  a-quarter  to  7,s-.  a-quarter.  If  something  In  the  shape  of  a Castlebar. 

immature  of  the  Queen  s Colleges  was  set  up  in  one  or  two  places,  "it  might  be  a great  

means  of  improving  the  education  of  the  country.  General  State  of 

6285.  Mr  .Stephens.  Would  pupils  attend  such  “miniature  colleges?" — They  would  n0v 

have  pupils,  if  the  payment  was  very  small.  • b y' 

6286.  If  the'payment  were  small,  do  you  think  100  pupils  would  attend?— I cannot  say 
1 r\  i Youlcl  ,iav.e,„  *n  sucb  P^ces  I tliink  the  lower  orders  are  educated  gratis. 

, °n}y  111  tree  schools?— And  in  the  national  schools.  Whether  the  middle  ranks 
Y°U,ld  “ll msb  any  thing  like  the  number  I do  not  know,  I doubt  it  very  much:  but  no 
doubt,  a good  endowment  would  be  a great  means. 

6288.  Would  you  confine  the  endowment  to  the  payment  of  the  masters?— I would,  and 

to  generally  promoting  the  school ; together  with  affording  a good  education,  and  good 
inspection,  especially  of  the  books.  ® 

6289.  Inspection  by  whom  ?— Government  inspection. 

Thomas  M‘  Greal,  Esq.,  m.d.,  further  examined.  Thos.M‘Greal,  Esq.., 

6290.  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  Commissioners  whether  their  inquiry  embraces  ”‘D' 

education  for  the  female  children.  J 

6291.  Mr.  Stephens.— We  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  Would  you  like  to  make  any 
observations  on  the  subject?— I have  no  observation  to  make,  but  that  in  establishing  any 
system  of  education  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  females  as  well  as  the  males. 

Whether  there  would  exist  any  objection  to  taking  girls  of  say  ten  years  into  the  same 
school  with  boys  of  that  age,  I cannot  say.  J 

6292.  Are  there  any  female  schools  here?— There  is  but  one  that  I know  of  at  present  in 
Castlebar,  and  that  is  kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  an- 
other female  school  here.  In  that  school  they  teach  females. 

6293.  Where  are  the  daughters  of  the  gentry  educated  ?— The  daughters  of  the  gentry, 

cooT  ToV  be“eve’  are  sent  away  and  are  educated  in  England  for,  the  most  part. 

’ 94.  L-ftev.  Mr.  Stoney.  -There  is  a Miss  Campbell,  who  teaches  a female  school  in 
JNewtown,  of  the  middle  class.] 

j295-  Chairman— Can  you  state  whether  there  is  the  same  want  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  daughters  of  the  middle  class,  as  there  is  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  in 
this  town  .—I  should  say  that  the  same  deficiency  exists  for  the  females.  Latterly  the 
bisters  of  Mercy  have  established  a school  here,  and  so  far  as  that  goes— 

6296.  Rev  Dr.  Graves.— Suppose  a young  woman  desired  to  qualify  herself  for  the  situa- 
tion of  schoolmistress,  what  opportunity  would  she  have  of  doing  so  here?— I do  not  believe 
slie  has  any,  except  at  the  national  school.  I believe  there  they  qualify.  I believe  the  school- 
mistress, too,  at  the  workhouse,  and  the  schoolmistress  at  the  national  school,  have  been 
themselves  for  the  most  part  educated  at  the  national  schools. 

6297.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  this  locality? — I think  so. 


Rev.  William  B.  Stoney  further  examined.  r»v.  tv.  B.  Stoney. 

6298.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stoney,  do  you  think  there  is  a deficiency  of  education  for  the 
daughters  of  the  middle  class  ? — I cannot  state  that  there  is,  for  I know  there  is  a school  in 
the  town  for  the  daughters  of  the  middle  class,  kept  by  two  sisters,  I think. 

6299.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  many  pupils  are  there? — I cannot  say,  I think  about  twenty. 

. 6300.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given 
in  that  school? — I do  not  know. 

6301.  More  than  £3  a-year? — Something  like  10s.  and  from  that  to  £1  a-quarter;  I have 
no  means  of  knowing  exactly. 

6302.  And  you  think  that  in  that  school  young  women  could  receive  such  instruction  as 
would  qualify  them  to  hold  the  situation  of  schoolmistress  ? — I think  the  school  is  superior 
to  a school  for  teaching  schoolmistresses.  It  is  for  the  children  of  persons  in  business : for 
persons  of  a superior  class. 

6303.  A superior  education  ought  to  be  given  in  a school  in  which  schoolmistresses  are 
trained  ? — But  persons  who  would  require  to  have  their  children  trained  as  schoolmistresses  - 
would  not  send  them  to  such  a school  as  that. 

6304.  Then  if  so,  there  is  a deficiency  of  instruction  for  persons  seeking  that  special  kind 
of  instruction  ? — Certainly  there  is. 


2 R 
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Emlafadd  School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Sligo,  21st  September,  1855. 

Present: The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Emlafadd  School. 

6305.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  I have  received  is  from  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Moore,  Vicar  of  Emlafadd.  He  says:  — 

“I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  following  case: — An  acre  of  ground* 
close  to  the  church-yard  of  Emlafadd  (Ballymote),  was  handed  over  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Killala  to  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being,  for  a school.  This  acre,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  original  donor,  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr.  Phibbs,  of  Seafield, 
to  his  own  use.  I am  this  day  informed  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  sold 
this  acre  to  the  gentleman  referred  to  and  if  so,  it  occurs  to  me  as  a matter  worthy  of 
investigation.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  already  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Richard  Gethin  on  the  subject.  If  you  will  examine  the  case,  the  acre  may  yet  be 
recovered  for  its  original  object. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Arthur  Moore,  Vicar  of  Emlafadd,  &c. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.,-  &c.” 


6306.  I will  first  read  the  information  that  is  before  the  Commissioners  with,  regard  to 
this  school.  In  a certain  return  relating  to  diocesan  and  parochial  schools  in  Ireland, 
printed  by  Parliament  in  April,  1823,  Parliamentary  paper  229,  and  page  34,  it  is  there 
mentioned  under  the  union  of  Emlafadd: — “Parish  and  London  Hibernian  Sunday  School,” 
and  that  the  funds  which  supported  it  were  derived  “ by  aid  from  the  Incumbent  and  the 
society,  and  an  acre  of  ground,  rent  free,  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killala;  that  the  annual 
income  was  £2  from  the  incumbent,  an  acre  of  land  by  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  and  £12  from 
the  society  paid  to  the  master.”  A letter  was  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Phibbs,  stating  the 
evidence,  and  he  has  returned  the  following  reply: 

“ Ballymote,  September  20,  1855. 

u gIR In  reply  to  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  I beg  to  state  that  I am  informed,  that  the 

i Parish  and  London  Hibernian  Sunday  School  of  Emlafadd  has  not  existed  for  forty  years 
and  I have  no  knowledge  of  ‘ an  acre  of  ground,  rent  free,  from  the  Bishop  of  Killala.’ 

“ As  to  further  particulars,  respecting  the  endowment  to  which  you  refer,  I have  none 
to  communicate,  save  this,  viz. : in  my  conveyance  of  the  lands  of  Emlafadd,  from  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  one  acre  was  reserved  whereon  to  build  a schoolhouse  (which  was 
never  built),  and  for  which  acre  I have  paid  to  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  from  the  date 
of  my  first  occupation,  viz.,  1st  November,  1854,  all  rent  due  up  to  present  time. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ W.  Phibbs,  of  Seafield. 

“ The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Endowed  Schools’  Commission 

Rev.  Arthur  Moore.  Rev.  Arthur  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 

6307.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  Vicar  of  Emlafadd ; lately  appointed 
—about  six  months  ago — by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

6308.  Have  you  made  inquiry  with  reference  to  this  acre  of  land? — Yes ; I have  made 
inquiry  into  the  whole  thing,  so  far  as  I could. 

6309.  Will  you  state  what  came  to  your  knowledge?  When  I came  to  the  parish,  I 
found  that  there  had  been  originally  an  acre  of  land  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  which  is 
recited  in  a lease  to  Mr.  Phibbs ; that  this  acre  of  land  was  close  to  the  church  of  Emlafadd ; 
and  that  there  had  been  a house,  and  is  a house,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  place  which  was 
originally  intended  for  a schoolhouse ; and  for  some  reason  or  other  that  I cannot  get  at,  this 
acre  had  not  been  appropriated  to  the  original  purpose. 

6310.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  is  the  house  occupied  at  present? — Mr.  Phibbs  is  in  posses- 
sion of  it. 

6311.  Is  it  a schoolhouse? — It  was  originally  intended  for  a school ; whether  it  was^ever 
ilsed  as  a schoolhouse  I cannot  find  out ; but  it  is  close  to  the  church. 

6312.  Chairman. — Does  it  look  as  if  it  was  intended  for  a schoolhouse  ?- — It  looks  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  build  a house  of  the  sort.  It  is  close  to  the  church,  and  has  windows  in  it. 

6313.  Mr.  Hughes. — Does  Mr.  Phibbs  reside  in  it;  how  is  it  occupied? — He  has  let  it  to 
a tenant  of  his;  and  Mr.  Phibbs,  up  to  the  present  time, -I  am  informed,  has  paid  my  prede- 
cessor £2  a-year,  acknowledging,  as  his  own  letter  to  me  shows,  that  it  was  reserved. 

6314.  He  states  this  : — “It  was  reserved  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners”? — Mr. 
Hawksley  must  have  received  this  document,  who  was  intimate  with  the  circumstance.  It 
was  originally  the  Bishop  of  Killala  who  had  the  land. 

6315.  What  school  is  there  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  is  a school  in  a little  town 
which  is  about  half  a-mile  from  it- — not  endowed,  but  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth, 
as  a private  school. 

6316.  Would  a school  be  required  at  this  place?  Would  a school  at  the  ‘church  be 
required? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  a convenient  place  for  a school  now;  because  the 
church  has  been  transferred  from  that  place  into  the  town ; and  the  church  which  was  at 
that  time  is  now  a ruin,  but  still  the  ground  evidently  belongs  to  the  parish. 
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witwi7*? M?'5  t0  thf  cll0?e.se  T]ie  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  I am  informed,  have,  Slioo 

Si®  5®  pf VfW-  WeekS’  6-ther  made  °Ut>  or  W out>  a deed  making  .o^er  ffi  ~ 

land  to  Mr.  Plnbbs  in  perpetuity.  6 Emlafadd  School. 

He  SayS  111  hlS  ^®fcter:  “ In  my  conveyance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-  5°.c,umentary 
sionexs,  an  acre  was  reserved  whereon  to  build  a school-house.  I have  paid  the  Ecclesiastical  ^Ylde"ce; 
Commissioners  from  the  date  of  my  last  occupation,  viz.,  November,  1854.”  Could  there  ore* 

WflTl  e-  a i thlS^0CCo?a1ti10n  ilr\^°vember,  1854  ?-If  you  allow  me  I will  read  the 
letter  I received  from  Mr.  Plnbbs.  [Witness  reads  the  following  extract] : 

. “ D£AB, Sir— Theacre  now  in  occupation  of  Hawksley— a reservation  iifmy  conveyance 
5,0’1?  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  ‘whereon  to  build  a sclioolhouse’— was  let  to  me  by 
frie  late  Vicar  of  Emlafadd,  at  £2  per  annum,  and  for  rent  of  same  I am  accountable.  Mr 
Hawksley  will  inform  you  of  amount  now  due. 

(Signed),  “W.Phxbbs.” 

6319.  There  was  a house  built ; when  does  it  appear  to  have  been: built?,-!  suppose  it  is 

SEtKSi15  * Skte4  ™ «««%•  soJPpurp‘iS 

6320.  Chairman.— Have  you  no  further  information  ?— No,  my  Lord. 

6321  This  ease  will  have  to  be  referred  to  an  Assistant-Commissioner  to  inquire  into 
SgS^flte  ESSdiSooff  ge”tleman  can  give  any  further  information 


Valentine’s  School,  Killglass. 

■ .V6®?’  *0  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  reeard  to 

this  school.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  H?use  of 
Cahfe.°ouS  °n  ?2JIldatlonf  Scioolls’  mention,  in  connexion  with  the  county  of  Sligo 
.£  Ehgtas  ’ a'yeat  ® “ SCh°01' l6ft  17  tlw  Kev'  Valentine.  It  is  the  sLyschfol 

oIr'  Hushes.-We  hare  it  entered  both  as  Killglass  and  Castleconnor. 

T 11  I?  tlle i Keport  from  the  Commissionei-s  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 

Iieland,  1812,  page  318,  they  state  with  regard  to  Frankfort  school  (the  same  school)  ■— 
It  is  situated  at  a place  called  Frankfort,  in  the  diocese  of  Killala,  and  was  orminally 
endowed  by  a Dr  Valentine  with  a sum  of  £400,  which  has  now  increased  to  £l  500 

MdCo5  MublL  #TSon‘f  tv”*”68'  ?n!1  lo,Jeei  in  ?e  Bank  of  Sr  William  Gleadowe 
«7in  « s £1I200n?,f  fll'S  snm, 18  “ tllree  m111  a-italf  per  cent,  debentures  and 

£300  in  the  five  per  cents.  The  master  lias  a dwelling-house  and  a schoolroom  attached 
which-are  kept  m repair  by  the  trustees;  he  has  also  two  acres  and  a-half  of  land  adjoining! 
which  were  given  by -the  foshop  of  the  diocese,  and  £12  per  annum  salary.  Twenty-three 
Piotestant  children  and  five -Roman  Catholics  are  taught  gratis  in  this  school  There  are 
six  others  who  pay  for  their  instruction;  all  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing  Zl 
arithmetic,  and  some  of  them  geometry  and  trigonometry  by  the  present  mister;  and  the 
^fcen  whoMsparmife  wish  it  are  apprenticed  to  trades  with  a fee.  The'  trustees,  the 
,.j  f ‘if  vufr  f the  parish,  propose  considerably  augmenting  the  number 

of  children  at  this  school,  and  enlarging  the  house.”  Job 

6325.  This  school  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  returns  for  1823: — “Union  of 
Castleconnor.  A school  established  by  endowment  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine  for- 
merly vicar  of  this  union.  By  a bequest  to  this  union  from  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine, 

sum^f  bT  11nc?;eased>  ^y  being  placed  at  interest,  to  the 

sum  of  £l,7o0.  £l,4o0  in  the  three  and  a-half  per  cents.,  and  £300  in  the  five  per  cents. 
It  is  also  mentioned  m the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry, 
-.fj-6;  £aSe  4322 Killglass.  Rev.  P.  Valentine,  vicar,  bequeathed  £400  towards  the 
institution  of  a Protestant  charity  school,  built  within  the  union  of  Oastleconnell  and 
Eillglass  ; wlnch  sum  of  £400  has  since  been  increased  to  £865,  bearing  interest.  Govern- 
ment debentures  to  that  amount  being  in  the  bank  of  Viscount  Newcomen  & Co.,  viz. 
eleven  debentures,  £100, _m  three  and  a-half  per  cents.;  nine  debentures, £50,  in  three  and 
-half  per  cents  ,-and  £31o  in  the  new  four  per  cent,  stock.”  It  mentions  there  were  nineteen 
Jriotestants  and  sixteen  Roman  Catholics  attending  the  school,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were 
boys  and  eighty  girls.  The  next  information  regarding  the  school  is  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  m Ireland,  1835,  page  83.  It  mentions,  -“  Boys’ 
and  girls  school,  £20  per  annum  being  a bequest  from  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine.  A 
wE  S,  tW°  acres  of  ]and.  Males,  fifty-five;  females,  thirty-six;  total,  ninety-one;  of 
n luch  the  average  attendance  was  tlnrty-five;  and  the  kind  of  instruction,  reading]  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping;  religious  instruction  daily.”  A 
return  has  been  received  from  Henry  Campbell,  master  of  the  Valentine  school.  * He 
mentions  two  acres,  two  roods,  and  fifteen  perches  of  land  attached  to  the  school.  fThe 
master  s return  is  read.]  The  master  lias  referred  to  the  trustees  for  information  with  respect 
to  the  endowment.  The  trustees  are  the  Rev.  C.  Robinson  and  the  Bishop  of  Tuam. 


Valentine's  School, 
Killglass . 


Rev.  Samuel  Stock  examined. 

6326.  I got  a circular,  and  I had  a notice  posted  on  my  church. 

6327.  Secretary.  That  was  a notice  of  the  public  court,  but  a circular  was  forwarded  to 
the  Rev.  C.  Robinson. 


Bev.  Samuel  Stock. 
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Valentine's  School, 
Kilhjlass. 

Itev.  Samuel  Stock. 
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6828.  Mr.  Eughes.— Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  connected  with  the  parish?— No. 

5 D^Syou  tnow^iy'thing  of  tile  endowment  by  Mr.  Valentine,  formerly  rector  ol 
tlie  parish  ? 

Rev.  Samuel  Stock  sworn  and  examined. 

6831.  Chairman. — What  offlee  do  yoh  hold?— I am  vicar  of  the  parish  of  the  union  of 
Castleconnor,  in  which  the  school  is  situated;  it  is  sometimes  called  Frankfort,  and  probably 
that  accounts  for  the  mistake.  . . „ 

6B32  Will  you  state  what  you  know  about  this  endowment?— I have  a copy  ot  Mr. 
Valentine’s  will  here,  bequeathing  the  sum  of  £400  to  found  a charity  school  within  the 
union;  and  that  sum  of  £400  has  amounted  to  a very  large  sum  since.  I apply  the 
interest  of  that  increased  sum.  I believe  it  now  amounts  to  about  £80  or  £81  a-year. 

6333.  Hand  in  the  will?— [Hands  in  the  will] : That  is  an  attested  copy  of  the  will, 

I believe  the  original  will  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Kshop  of  Tuam. 

6334.  By  whom  is  this  £80  a-year  received  ? — The  Bishop  of  Tuam ; lie  forwards  that 
£80  a-vear  to  the  diocesan  treasurer,  Mr.  Jackson,  from  whom  I draw  the  money  accord- 
ing as  I want  it.  The  will  is  attested  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  formerly  the  registrar  of  the 
diocese.  I looked  especially  for  the  document,  and  found  it  among  a parcel  of  Ins  papers. 

6335.  Mr.  Hughes— It  is  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese?— No;  it  is  not  m the  legistiy 
of  the  diocese  of  Killala,  but  I think  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  lias  the  original. 

6336.  I read  the  following  portion  of  the  will “ I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  “stressed 
widows  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Killala  and  Achonry..  Secondly,  I give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  the  institution  of  a Protestant  charity 
school,  and  for  the  putting  out  a few  of  the  Protestant  apprentices  to  trades;  which  school 
I order  to  be  erected  within  the  union  of  Frankfort.  And  I do  hereby  nominate  and 
appoint  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killala  and  the  Vicar  of  Frankfort,  both  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  trustees  to  the  above  sums."  This  is  an  attested  copy;  I thought  the  signature  at  the 
foot  was  the  testator’s  name?— No;  it  is  the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

6337  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  owing  to  whicn 
the  funds  were  allowed  to  accumulate  for  so  long  a time?— I cannot  speak  with  accuracy, 
but  I believe  the  population  at  the  time  was  so  very  small,  that 'the  number  of  children  did 
not  require  all  the  funds;  and  any  balance  that  was  over  was  lodged. 

6338.  In  addition  to  the  principal  ? — Yes. 

6339.  At  wtiiat  time  do  you  believe  they  first  began  to  apply  the  yearly  dividends 
towards  maintaining  the  school ?-I  should  think  it  was  immediately  after  Mr.  Valentines 
death  in  1760.  At  first  there  was  a small  cabin  taken,  at  about  £2  a-year,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a school  in  it ; but  afterwards  my  predecessor  built  a house. 

6340.  Mr.  Hughes. — Annexed  to  the  attested  copy  of  the  will  is  an  account  by  the  execu- 
tor of  tiie  disbursement  not  alone  of  this  legacy,  but  of  another  ;_and  it  concludes  under  the 
date  of  31st  August,  1768.  He  debits  himself  with  Mr  Valentines  legacy,  £400,  and  lie 
then  credits  himself  with  four  Government  debentures  for  £400.  He  also  debits  himself 
with  the  interest  on  the  debentures;  and  then  the  last  item,  or  the  last  but  one,  is  this: 
“August  the  17th,  1768,  one  year’s  rent  of  a cabin  for  school,  £2  5a-.  bd.  • lnat  bears 

m<6341.  Then  again—"  August  3rd,  1767,  one  year’s  rent  of  a cabin  to  teach  school  in 
£2  5s  6d.  To  James  Townley,  for  keeping  school  from  the  8th  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
November,  at  £8  per  annum,  £2  10s.  Half-year's  salary  to  Townley  for  keeping  school, 
due  the  1st  of  May  last,  £4.  Advanced  to  Townley  towards  May  salary,  ±1  2«. 

6342.  Chairman. — How  many  are  apprenticed  from  that  school  .—1  hey  are  not  -very 
often  apprenticed.  The  premium  we  give  with  boys  is  very  small,  and  persons  do  not  often 

take  advantage  of  it.  , . 1 ro  t 

6343  Dr.  Andrews. — Would  not  a good  education  be  a premium  to  an  employei  r I 
should  think  so.  There  is  an  excellent  education  given.  I have  brought  the  master  of 
the  school  with  me  to-day,  and  if  you  think  proper  you  can  ask  him  any  questions  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  school. 

6344.  Mr.  Hughes.— Do  you  visit  the  school  yourself?—!  do. 

6345.  The  return  would  show  that  the  attendance  has  undergone,  1 may  say,  no  fluctua- 
tion— seventy-five  in  1852 ; seventy-two  in  1853;  and  seventy-four  m 18o4.  It  is  almost 
the  same  as  regards  free  pupils  ? — I believe  that  is  correct ; the  master  is  here. 

6346.  Does  the  master  keep  a registry  or  roll-book? — He  does. 

6347.  Has  he  brought  it  with  him? — The  master  was  asked  to  do  so,  but  he  could  not 

get  the  roll.  „ _ . . . , , a 

6 6348.  Chairman. — How  is  the  school  inspected? — It  is  inspected  by  me  as  clergyman  ot 

the  parish,  and  any  other  person  who  is  good  enough  to  call  in. 

6349.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  it  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  establishment.  It 

is  quite  independent  of  any  society.  . . <?T>,u:na. 

6350.  Where  do  you  get  the  school  requisites? — We  buy  them  in  the  town  ot  milina, 

we  get  some  from  Dublin,  as  opportunity  offers.  , ■ , , 

6351.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Are  the  funds  sufficiently  large  to  enable  you  to  keep  the  school 
well  supplied  with  books,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  it.— All  tiiat 
is  necessary. 
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6352.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  a good  schoolhouse  ? — Very  good. 

6353.  Is  it  near  the  town  of  Ballina?. — It  is  some  eight  miles  from  Ballina:  it  is  not  in 
the  parish. 

6354.  What  is  the  post-town? — Enniscrone. 

6355.  How  many  years  are  you  Vicar? — Since  December,  1849. 

_ 6356.  Chairman. — Have  the  goodness  to  send  in  an  account  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  the  school  since  you  became  Vicar? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I shall. 

6357.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  selects  the  books? — I do,  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  master; 
in  fact,  the  master  is  the  selector  of  the  books.  I generally  purchase  them,  or  authorize  him 
to  purchase  them.  He  is  an  old  experienced  master,  and  I do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  him  on 
that  subject. 

6358.  Chairman — Send  also  to  the  Commissioners  a list  of  the  books  used  in  the  school, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  using  these  books,  and  describing  the  books? — Yes,  I shall. 

6359.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? — -No,  my  Lord,  I have  no  other 
observations. 

6360.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  often  do  you  examine  the  boys  as  to  their  religious  know- 
ledge ; how  often  do  you  catechise  them  ? — I do  not  frequently,  but  I believe  the  curate 
does  frequently.  The  curate  has  more  immediately  the  charge  of  the  school.  The  union 
of  Castleconnor  is  composed  of  two  parishes ; and  the  entire  duty  and  responsibility  of  one 
parish  I give  up  to  the  curate,  and  I take  the  other  myself,  and  the  school  happens"  to  be  in 
his  parish. 

Mr.  Henry  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 

6361.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Valentine  School? — Schoolmaster. 

6362.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1820. 

6363.  Who  appointed  you  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  Forrest,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  trustees. 

6364.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  keep  a register? — I kept  a roll  every  year  until  the  last 
three  years.  The  rolls  up  to  that  time  were  lying  as  waste  paper,  and  I could  not  go  to 
Ballina,  and  I cut  them  up  as  copy  sheets  for  the  junior  boys.  I had  no  call  for  them,  and 
I thought  it  a pity  to  keep  them  as  waste  paper. 

6365.  Have  you  not  a register  for  the  last  three  years? — I have  not  for  the  present  year. 

6366.  Have  you  for  1852,  1853,  or  1854? — The  three  years  that  I say. 

6367.  From  what  did  you  make  out  this  return? — It  was  a document  that  I had  of  my 
own ; a small  document,  sir. 

6368.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  your  school  at  present? — From  spring  to 
. summer,  because  the  attendance  varies  very  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

6369.  What  is  the  average  attendance  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  to  the  present 
. time? — For  the  spring  quarter  there  has  been  thirty-six;  and  the  next  month  from  forty- 

two  to  forty-nine,  and  at  present  sixty.  The  school  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

6370.  Sixty  actually  in  attendance? — Yes. 

6371.  Mr.  Stephens. — Give  me  the  average  attendance  at  your  school  for  the  “ spring 
quarter  ?” — Thirty-six. 

6372.  What  do  you  call  the  “spring  quarter?” — February,  March,  and  April. 

6373.  Proceed? — Forty-two  for  May,  forty-nine  for  June,  and  sixty  for  July  and  the 
present  month. 

6374.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  a village  near  the  school? — There  is  a small  ore. 

6375.  How  far  is  it  from  the  school? — About  200  yards  or  so. 

6376  What  class  of  pupils  attend  your  school? — Generally  very  poor. 

6377.  Are  they  farmers  or  labourers? — Small  farmers ; the  village  sends  gratis  children. 

6378.  What  is  the  distance  these  children  have  to  go  to  attend  your  school? — Some  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  others  a-half,  and  some  of  them  come  two  miles. 

6379.  What  is  the  nearest  school  to  your  school? — One  National  School,  and  I believe  it 
is  called  Drinon,  about  a mile  from  the  school. 

6380.  Do  you  know  the  average  attendance  at  that  school? — I do  not  at  present;  but  I 
think  a very  short  time  ago  it  was  rather  thin.  It  has  got  a new  master,  and  I dare  say 
there  has  been  an  increase. 

6381.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school? — Drinon. 

6382.  Where  were  you  educated? — In  the  city  of  Dublin. 

6383.  Were  you  educated  for  a schoolmaster? — I lived  with  an  uncle  of  mine  who  was 
a teacher. 

6384.  Were  you  trained  as  a schoolmaster;  were  you  ever  in  a training  establishment? — 
No,  I was  not.  Immediately  before  I came  to  this  country,  I was  usher  in  a school  four 
miles  distant  from  Dublin,  at  a place  called  San  try. 

6385.  What  class  of  usher  were  you;  were  you  English  usher? — English  usher.  It  was 
a school  that  was  taken  from  the  proprietors  of  the  charter  schools. 

6386.  Who  was  the  master? — -His  name  was  Devine. 

6387.  You  never  were  examined  previous  to  your  appointment  as  master? — There  was  a 
gentleman  who  came  to  that  school  frequently. 

6388.  To  the  Santry  school? — To  the  Santry  school;  and  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
looking  after  the  children. 

6389.  Were  you  examined  for  the  purpose  of  your  appointment? — I was  not,  sir. 

6390.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is? 
— The  Rev.  Thomas  Hanson. 


Sx.ico., 
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6391.  How  often  does  he  visit  the  school ?— Very  frequently;  I have  certificates  from 

^™392mHo^often  does  he  visit  the  school? — Sometimes  twice  or  three  times  in  the  month, 

01  6393 ^How  lono-  does  he  remain  in  the  school? — He  has  remained  while  I examined  a 
class  before  him,  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  horn’ ; and  he  held  an  examination  there. 

6394.  When? Not  this  present  year;  last  year  he  held  the  examination. 

6395.  Does  he  catechise  the  children?— He  does. 

6396.  Had  you  permission  to  destroy  the  roll?— No,  I had  not;  it  was  not  done  through 
any  design  at  all,  by  any  means ; it  was  done  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

6397.  Mr.  Stephens. You  say  that  the  curate  catechises  the  boys  sometimes  two  or  three 

times  a month? — He  does  not  catechise  so  often.  ...  . 

6398.  How  often? But  he  has  stood  by  while  I was  examimng  them,  and  sometimes  he 

examined  them  himself.  .. , , 

6399.  You  say  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a month;  does  a month  elapse  without  the 
curate  coming  to  the  school? — Oh,  no  sir;  by  no  means  so  long  a time. 

6400.  Sometimes,  you  say,  he  remains  three-quarters  of  an  hour?— He  has. 

6401.  How  long  does  he  generally  remain  while  you  are  examining  the  boys  in  their 

catechism  and  upon  other  subjects?— He  hears  me  examine  them,  besides  in  catechism,  in 
arithmetic.  . 

6402.  What  else?— He  examines  their  copies  at  times.  I cannot  exactly  say  the  precise 
time  that  he  stops  in  the  school. 

6403.  Does  he  make  an  entry  in  the  report  book  as  to  the  progress  of  the  boys  ? — He 
has  not  done  so.  He  has  written  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  me  a report  of  what  he  saw. 

6404.  Have  you  such  reports  ? — I have. 

6405.  Have  you  the  whole  of  them? — I have  three. 

6406.  How  long  has  he  been  curate? — About  three  years. 

6407.  And  you  have  had  three  certificates  during  that  time  ? — I asked  myself  for  the  certi- 
ficates. 

6408.  When? — In  order  to  have  something  to  show. 

6409.  Were  these  certificates  delivered  to  you  all  at  one  time?— They  were. 

6410.  When  were  they  delivered  to  you?— I asked  him  to  give  me  some  evidence  of  my 

having  done  my  duty,  so  far  as  he  saw.  . 

6411.  When  did  you  ask  him? — When  he  was  about  to  visit  his  father  m the  north. 

6412.  When  was  that? — It  is  a fortnight  ago,  previous  to  that. 

6413.  Then  do  I understand  you  aright,  that  when  the  curate  sometimes  visits  your 
schoolhouse — three  times  a month — he  examines  the  boys,  and  remains  sometimes  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour? — He  examines  the  boys  generally;  he  takes  up  classes. 

6414.  How  long  does  he  devote  to  examining  the  boys  in  their  religious  knowledge? — 
I really  do  think  he  has  been  at  it  an  hour  at  times— three  quarters  of  an  horn-  at  the  very 


6415.  An  hour  in  the  examination  of  the  religious  and  the  general  education  of  the  boys? 

He  has  gone  around  the  school  and  examined  their  copies ; he  has  stood  by  while  I 

examined  the  scholars  in  arithmetic. 

6416.  Does  any  other  person  visit  the  school  besides  the  curate? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Stock. 

6417.  He  has  stated  he  left  it  entirely  to  his  curate.  I want  to  know  from  you  do  you 

know  how  often  it  is  during  the  month  that  the  curate  examines  the  boys  as  to  their  religious 
knowledge,  and  how  much  time  he  occupies  in  such  examination  ?— I think  he  has  spent 
half-an-liour.  . . 

6418.  But  you  stated  “ sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ? ” — Sometimes  he  has  remained 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  half-an-hour. 

6419.  And  a lesser  portion  of  time? — Sometimes  less. 

6420.  Sometimes  greater  ? — I cannot  say. 

6421.  Never  longer  than  three-quarters  of  an  horn- ; and  during  that  time,  if  I understand 
you  aright,  he  examines  the  boys  as  to  their  progress  in  education  generally  ? — Not  generally ; 
it  is  a class  he  generally  takes  up,  and  when  he  is  done  with  it  he  goes  round  the  school  and 
examines  their  copies. 

6422.  Is  there  any  certain  day  in  the  week  which  is  appropriated  by  the  curate  to  examine 
the  boys  as  to  their  religious  exercises? — Not  any  particular  day. 

6423.  Just  as  he  may  come  in  by  chance? — Yes;  he  often  teaches  them  in  church.  A 
great  deal  of  the  Sunday  scholars  are  from  my  school,  and  he  examines  them  on  Sunday  there. 

6424.  Then  there  is  no  day  or  liour  set  apart  for  visiting  the  school  by  the  curate? — No 
particular  day. 

6425.  It  is  all  by  chance? — He  may  come  in  by  design,  sir. 

6426.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  not  kept  a register  for  the  last  three  years — namely, 
1852, 1853,  and  1854;  but  that  you  kept  a register  previously  ?— I kept  a registry. 

6427.  I suppose  you  have  that? — 1 have  not. 

6428.  If  I understand  you  aright,  youstated  in  February,  March,  and  April,  the  attendance 
was  thirty-six;  in  May,  forty-two;  in  June,  forty-seven;  and  July,  sixty;  you  did  not 
allude  to  August,  therefore,  I suppose,  it  was  a month  for  holidays? — Oh  no,  sir. 

6429.  Then,  how  many  pupils  have  you  in  August? — I think  about  the  same  number 
in  July,  August,  and  September. 

6430.  Then,  during  the  harvest — the  busiest  time  of  the  year — your  pupils  attend  your 
school  in  much  greater  numbers  than  they  do  during  the  “spring  quarters” — the  school 
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doubles?  -No ; just- within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  back  the  school  has  greatly  decreased  olIr„ 

on  account  of  the  harvest.  s v J v^iea&eu  Smco, 

6431.  But  you  have  told  me  in  July,  sixty;  August,  sixty;  and  September,  sixty? Valentine's  School, 

that  is,  part  of  September.  1 J KiUghss. 

6432  This  is  the  21st  of  September  ?-I  think  within  these  ten  days  the  school  has  Mr'Henry  CampbcU- 
S1laS  decreased  on  account  of  the  children  being  called  away  to  help  their  parents. 
d433-  u1’6  thej  n0t  awa^  dunrng  tlie  month  of  August  then  ?— Not  so  much 
6434.  Have  you  got  the  hst  of  boys  for  September,  or  for  August?— No  sir-  I iust  took 
it  from  a memorandum.  ° ’ ’ J 


. ,?435+,  Where  did  y?u  P™cur?  the  materials  for  making  the  memorandum  ?— From  my 
rolls  ; the:  present  year  s rolls — the  monthly  rolls.  * 

in  order  from  the  lst  of  Febr”^  a°™ to  the  i*--  t- 

6437.  Down  to  the  present  month? — Down  to  the  present  time 

M38  Mr.  Hughes.  Do  these  rolls  contain  the  names  of  the  children?— Yes;  they  are 
printed  forms,  and  the  names  of  the  children  are  on  the  left  hand  of  the  margin  3 

6439.  Rev.  Dr,  Graves. —Is  the  attendance  of  every  child  noted  for  ever?  day  this  year? 
m ahsent  1 b”e  * parllCU  aI  mark  that  1 P"*  t0  those  who  are  present,  and  those  who 

6440.  Mr.  Stephem.-Ts  this  the  register  in  which  we  shah  find  silty  pupils  in  August 

febyar7’  and  April? — That  is  the  a?era|e.  S ’ 

6441.  We  shall  find  that?— To  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

344f-  5°es  any  ITs°n  examine  the  Pupils  except  the  curate  and  Mr.  Stock?— No 

“443.  When  was  the  last  examination  held  ?— ' There  are  four  papers  there 

6444.  When  was  the  last  examination  held?— I. could  not  accurately  say 

344A  Jx r,°  n0t  Wa?t  the  day  °f  the  month?— I think  it  was  the  month  ‘of  July 

3443  was  tke  examination  before  that?— The  very  time  I came  from  Dublin 

344J-  to1  was  tlie  examination  before  that?— I could  not  tell  the  date  of  it 

• 644?‘  ] i°  n<Jt  Want  the  dfy  °.f  tlie.  ™onth  ?“ 1 think  every  month  he  has  one  examination 
m part  ol  their  learning:  either  m arithmetic,  catechism,  or  Scriptures. 

6449.  Is  there  an  examination  at  any  stated  period?— No. 

6450.  Either  at  Christmas,  Easter,  or  midsummer? — Just  as  he  comes  in. 

6451.  All  by  chance?— I do  not  know  whether  it  is  chance  or  not  with  him,  but  he 
may  come  designedly. 

6452.  How  far  does  die  curate  live  from  your  school?- Two  miles 

6453.  What  holidays  do  you  give  ?— A fortnight  at  Christmas,  two  days  at  Easter,  and 
two  days  at  Whitsuntide ; that  is  all. 

6454.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  course  of  instruction  is  adopted  in  the  school? Spelling 

reading,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  and  some  Euclid,  and  some  mensuration. 

„ 6455.  Are  the  children  taught  to  write  English  from  dictation?— No,  sir  - they  are 
furnished  with  pieces  from  books  in  my  own  handwriting.  ’ . J 

6456.  Your  own  handwriting? — My  own  handwriting. 

6457.  You  do  not  use  any  engraved  head  lines?— No,  sir;  I always  considered  it  better 

to  give  my  own  handwriting.  I find,  from  experience,  children  improve  better  by  that 
mode,  than  by  using  any  system  of  engraved  head  lines.  J 

6458.  I asked  you  whether  the  children  were  taught  to  write  English  from  dictation  • do 
you  know  what  I mean  ? — I do. 

6459.  Are  they  taught  thus  ? — I give  the  grown  boys  in  the  school  a sentence  to  write  out 
on  their  slates,  and  I examine  it  when  done ; that  is,  whether  they  have  made  any  mistake 
in  punctuation  or  capital  letters,  or  spelling,  and  then  I return  them  their  slates,  and  then 
they  parse  that  sentence. 

6460.  How  often  do  you  do  that? — I think  about  three  times  a-week. 

6461.  Are  all  the  children  who  are  able  to  write  small-hand  trained  to  write  from  dictation  ? 
— Only  the  first  class,  sir. 

. 6462.  In  what  manner  do  you  carry  on  their  instruction  in  arithmetic  ?— I have  for  the 
junior  class  prepared  small  cards  on  which  are  sums,  such  as  in  addition  of  money  or  troy 
weight,  and  avoirdupois  weight,  and  so  on.  They  take  that  after  my  instruction  to  them 
to  their  seats,  and  they  work  the  sum  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I examine  it.  There  are  also 
little  books  that  I have  made,  in  which  there  are  examples  set  to  them,  so  as  not  to  let 
them  see  their  answers  in  Thomson’s  Arithmetic. 

6463.  Do  you  explain  to  them  the  principles  of  the  different  rules  ?— I do. 

6464.  Do  you  exercise  them  in  mental  calculations  ? — I do. 

6465.  What  kind  of  exercises  do  you  give  them?— I have  a book  prepared,  that  I may  use 

a more  expeditious  method  with  them.  When  they  stand  up  in  the  class,  I have  a line 
chalked  on  the  floor,  round  which  they  stand,  and  I stand  opposite  to  them,  giving  out 
tlie  question  that  I have  prepared  in  the  book.  ° 

_ 6466-  Do  y°u  continue  to  use  always  the  same  questions  ?— Oh  no,  I vary  them  continually. 

I commence  first  with  simple  addition  and  simple  subtraction,  and  so  on. 

6467.  How  often  do  you  exercise  them  in  mental  calculation?— Generally  three  times 

a-week.  J 

6468.  You  say  the  course  of  instruction  includes  Euclid  and  mensuration? — These  are  the 
advanced  boys. 

6469.  How  many  at  present  are  receiving  instruction  in  Euclid  and  mensuration  ?— There 
are  none  at  present ; they  have  not  gone  so  far. 
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6470.  How  many  pupils  haye  yon  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  Euclid  ?— In  the  course 
°f  647L  In'  the1onrs°enof  the  previous  year  ?-None  of  them,  sir.  They  ore  very  young 

°h6472nHow  long  is  it  since  you  had  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  Euclid  or  mensnra- 
tion? Those  several  years  back  I liad.  none.  , c ,.,,i,„„i 

6473  Then  yon  can  hardly  say  that  Euclid  and  mensuration  are  a part  of  the  school, 
instruction,  when  yon  have  not  had  any  pupils  receiving  instruction  for  years  m these  depart- 
ments. Are  there  any  children  at  present  receiving  instruction  in  hookkeeping . There  are. 

6474  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  a.  list  of  till 
books  used  ink  schoolfspecifying  the  number  of  children  learning  out  of  each  book?-! 

006475  °I  doynot  mean  now,  hut  at  your  leisure.  Have  the  pupils  educated  in  this  school  been 
successful  in  getting  admission  into  Primrose-Grange  school  ?— I never  knew  of  any  of  them. 
6476.  Ton  never  knew  of  any  scholars  seeking  admission  into  that  school  ? I nevei  hea 

of  such  a school  as  that.  , , 0 . T ,i,vi  nr>+ 

6477  Mr.  Hughes.— Did.  you  not  say  there  was  such  a school?— No,  sir,  I did  not.  _ 

6478.  Dr.  Graves.— Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  it  under  another  name— that  is  the 
Protestant  charter  school,  near  Sligo?— There  never  was  any  of  them. 

6479.  You  know  there  is  such  a school?— I heard  of  such  a school,  indeed. 

6480  Under  that  name?— Yes,  under  that  name.  _ . . , , , ■ 

6481  Do  you  know  that  children  receiving  instruction  m the  scriptural  schools  m the 
dS  are  qualified  to  become  candidates  for  free  admission  into  the  Primrose-Grange 

^Tsl^aveVny  of°the  pupils  educated  in  your  school  been  apprenticed  in  Sligo?— I 

think  one.  _ , c 01. 

6483.  Only  one  in  the  town  of  Sligo? — In  the  town  of  Sligo.  ...  , 1 

6484.  Ever  since  you  have  been  appointed  master,  do  you  say  that  only  one  has  been 

011  the  average,  are  apprenticed  in  the  year?— There  has  not  been  one 

these  years  back.  „ . „ 

6486.  Not  one  any  where?— Not  these  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

6487.  How  long  is  it  you  say  you  have  been  master  ?— Thirty-four  years. 

6488.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  boys  apprenticed  within  that  time . 

I hardly  think  there  were  more  than  six  or  seven,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

64897  You  have  no  book  containing  any  record  respecting  the  apprenticing  of  boys . 

N 6490  eNo  record  of Renames  of  the  boys,  or  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  ?— 

T know  everv  one  of  them,  very  well ; but  I have  no  record.  . . 

6491.  Could  you  say  you  know  exactly  the  names  of  all  the  boys  apprenticed  since  you 
have  become  master  ? — I think  I do. 

6491  by  parents  ?-Parente  do  not  apply 

t0  6494.  Ife  fiiiy/ies.— What  were  the  trades  ?— There  were  two  apprenticed  to  carpenters: 
and  these  two,  I think,  are  in  America,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  There  wasonegrrl, 

I know,  amongst  them,  and  she  was  apprenticed  to  a dress-maker.  Do  you  require  m 
tell  their  names.  ,,  . . , 0 

6495.  Mr.  Hughes.— Not  the  names.  Mention  the  trades  i 

6496.  There  was  one  apprenticed  to  a shoemaker,  and  two  to  a weaver;  and  there  w, 

nne  armrenticed  in  Slido  to  a Mr.  Littledale,  a merchant  tailor.  . . „ . . , 

6497.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— You  have  mentioned  six  persons  apprenticed  from  the  school, 
five  boys  and  one  girl  ; do  you  think  you  can  remember  any  more ;— No 

6498  Can  you  remember  how  those  persons  have  succeeded  m life?— One  of  them 
doin"  very  well  as  a carpenter : he  is  living  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  near  Ballma. 

6499.  That  is  not  one  of  the  two  whom  you  mentioned  as  apprenticed  to  carpenters,  and 
gone  to  America?— That  is  not  one  of  them.  He  is  living  there. 

6500.  Has  he  succeeded  in  life?— He  has.  • j • u. 

6501  Is  his  success  in  life  to  be  traced  to  the  instruction  he  received  in  the  school  .—He 

is  very  comfortable ; and  has  applied,  too,  for  an  apprentice  at  the  school.  

6502  To  you?— First  he  asked  me  did  I know  any  boy  that  would  like  to  become  an 
apprentice  to  him,  and  I pointed  out  the  boy,  but  his  parents  would  not  allow  him  to  go. 

6503.  The  parents  of  the  boy  whom  you  pointed  out?— Yes. 

6504.  Are  applications  of  that  kind  often  made  to  you  to  recommend  boys  for  employ- 

ment— I do  not  say  as  apprentices ; but  are  applications  made  to  you  by  employers  to  name 
boys  who  have  received  education  at  your  school,  and  who  are  sought  for  assistants  in  shops, 
or  servants  in  any  other  capacity  ?— There  was  an  application  made  to  me  for  my  own  son, 
that  was  educated  in  the  school ; he  was  well  qualified,  but  he  laboured  under  an  impediment, 
and  the  master  would  not  take  him.  „ , - . . 

6505.  What  are  the  school  hours?— From  ten  till  four  m summer, and  from  ten  to  three 

111 6506.  Are  the  pupils  engaged  continuously  during  the  whole  of  that  time?  There  is  half 
an  hour  allowed  for  recreation. 
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• 6507\,Is  therc  a playground  attached  to  the  school  ?— There  is  no  playground ; but  there 
is  a small  portion  of  a field  that  they  sometimes  play  in.  1 78  ’ 

GoOb.  1'rom  ten  to  three  are  the  school  hours? Yes. 

go6by  myHwItcrU  “ *“>e'table  hm’«  "P  in  the  scho»1  ?— These  few  years,  sir,  I have  not.  I 

re™li?.ivDlyr/”TfThal  1 \ a t™^He?-Ik„owi  where  a portion  of  time  is 

regulaily  maxked  out  for  such  and  such  to  be  done  * 

as  “LTlta^ymywmaX  ^ ”°l  ^ thi“?-No;  "“-Mending,  I keep  time 

jKJf  d8Tot8  ? f,x8d  1™e-  8™7  ■%.  to  different  courses  of  instruction?—!  do. 
051o.  ihen  every  hour  has  its  appropriate  husiness?-Has  its  appropriate  business. 
b . instancei  how  does  the  school  business  commence  on  Monday  morning? Every 

th0Iem',!nd8r  8f  th8  day  ciphering.  Thatis.be 

^6515.  Are  the  children  of  the  school  engaged  in  ciphering  after  they  come  in  from  play? 

6516.  From  that  to  the  end? — Yes. 

an^n7-  Ff0m  ??  y°,ungent  t0,tlie  oldest?— From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest;  because  I have 
an  older  class  ot  teachers  for  them. 

6518.  Are  there  monitors? Yes. 

6519.  Ton  mentioned  the  course  adopted  in  the  school  teaching  is  different  on  Saturday? 

— xes;  because  that.,  generally  speaking,  is  a short  dav.  J 

6520.  Is  it  a half  holiday? Yes. 

thridwfo*  *lm‘v0ur  T to8 children  dismissed  on  Saturday?— At  two  o'clock.  I devote 
thm,S,,ri  “T  °C  •FfBg,  explanations  m grammar,  or  whatever  they  have  done 
throughout  the  week.  I make  that  a repetition  day  to  some  of  them;  and  I teach  the 
catechism  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  children. 

6522.  At  what  time  do  you  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  ?— Generally  speakino- 
Testament^  ^ ? alternately  they  read  tlle  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 

6523.  On  alternate  days? — Generally  speaking. 

a lesson  too10”®1'1  y°U  8veI7  ll<,Ur  iad  its  “PP10?™18  busmess  ? — I call  that  reading 

6525.  Is  there  no  fixed  day  or  hour  appropriated  to  religious  instruction  ?— They  get 
religious  instruction  from  me.  J h 

^■t  w.llat  hour?— Immediately  after— say  spelling  and  explanation  lessons, 
of  the  Scriptures  mm"ei  d°  yc,“  can7  011  tie  religious  instruction  ?— They  read  a portion 

6528.  They  read  verses  one  after  another.  How  do  you  proceed  then  ?_ When  they  have 
e-nriT  , sk , em  certaln  questions  concerning  what  they  have  read. 

6o29.  Is  that  done  every  day?— Except  on  Saturday.  T'hey  are  not  questioned  in  that 
way  on  Saturdays ; they  have  only  their  repetitions;  and  the  principal  portion  of  them  are 
taught  their  church  catechism.  1 1 

i Stephens—  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  how  many  day  scholars  you  had  in 

1854?— That  is  m the  return  for  1852-53-54. 

653L  How  many  day  scholars  were  there  in  1852  ?— The  return  is  seventy-five  on  the  list 
out  of  which,  seventy  were  free.  J 

6532.  In  1853,  bow  many?— Seventy-five  is  on  the  list— no,  in  1853,  seventy-two  is  on 
tlie  list ; and  sixty-nine  were  free. 

cko?'  v 1854r’  kow  many?— Seventy-four  on  the  list;  and  seventy  free. 
icko  iq-oU  t0l?¥or:  HuShes — * *lave  not  kept  a register  for  the  last  three  years — namely, 
1852,  lbo3,  and  18o4.  Where  did  you  get  the  materials  to  make  this  return? — I o-ot 
them  from  a memorandum.  ° 

c?oc'  Pat  “mmorandum  ?_Wlien  I cut  up  the  papers,  I just  teok  a memorandum. 

tr°eS  tkat  memorandum  give  the  number  of  the  boys?— Oh,  the  number. 
bo 61.  How  did  you  get  the  number  ?— Because  I had  kept  monthly  rolls  regularly  every 
month ; 1 had  these  monthly  rolls  for  the  three  years  that  are  mentioned  in  the  return ; and 
or  every  year  before  that  I also  had  monthly  rolls ; but  when  no  one  called  on  me  about 
them,  1 made  use  of  them. 

6538.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  had  in  1852  no  more  than  seventy-five  scholars;  in  1853 
no  more  than  seventy  two;  and  1854,  no  more  than  seventy-four? — I am  sure  I had  no 
more.  " 

not 539  Al'e  y°U  SUr<3  til£lt  you  llacl  no  more  fi-ee  pupils  than  seventy  in  1852  ? — I think 

S?'  S-Xity'nine  1853 ; seventy  m 1854?—  I think  that  is  correct. 
bo4i  Hid  you  make  any  return  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  Lord  Plunkett,  as  to  the  scholars 
you  had  in  18o2,  18o3,  and  1854;  and  also  of  the  number  of  free  pupils? — I do  not  know 
it  i did;  because  the  school  varies  very  much;  for  a month  some  children  will  leave  the 
SC  o tv  , iers  AV1"  come,  and  so  I take  the  number  on  an  average. 

b542.  Hid  you  make  any  return  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  as  to  the  number  of  day  scholars 
n 1853,  and  1854? — I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

6543.  Is  Mr.  Stock  here? 

2 S 
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Rev.  Samuel  Stock  further  examined. 

6544  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Stock,  I see  by  the  return  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners, 
-which  is  sio-ned  by  vou  and  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  that  the  number  of  day  scholars  m 
1852  was  111;  in  1853,  108;  in  1854,  146;  free  pupils  in  L852,  106;  m 1853,  105;  and 
in  1854  142-  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  master:  can  you  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy?—I can.  In  connexion  with  this  school  we  have  two  auxiliary  schools:  that 
makes  up  the  number.  , „ _ ..  , , v 

6545.  Mr.  Hughes. — Where  are  these  auxiliary  schools? — One  is  located  at  Larcamore ; 
the  other  is  located  at  Ardvalley,  barony  of  Upper  Castleconnor,  parish  of  Frankfort- 
Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  correct  an  observation  of  the  master.  I think  he  said  for 
the  last  four  years  there  was  no  apprentice  bound  from  his  school.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  (looking  over  some  memorandum  of  August,  1852),  I apprenticed  a boy  named 
Greer  to  a shoemaker  at  Ballina. 

6546.  [Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  the  one  I meant.] 

6547.  He  said  for  the  last  four  years.  _ XT  r ^ i n 

6548.  Mr.  Hughes.—1 Can  you  correct  him  with  reference  to  any  other?— No;  1 think  all 

the  rest  he  said  was  correct.  _ , _ „ , 

6549  Chairman. — Are  those  other  schools  supported  out  of  the  same  tuna.-' — not 
altogether : we  makeup  the  deficiency  in  the  master's  salary  from  the  Valentine  fund. 

6550.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  I understand  you  aright,  theyare  separately  supported ..'—Sepa- 
rately supported  ; and  we  call  them  auxiliary  schools.  The  fund  from  winch  the  Valentine 
school  is  supported  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  these  two  schools.  Colonel  Wmgtord 
gives  £5  a-year,  and  other  landlords  in  the  place  give  £3  more. 

6551  Mr  Hughes.— Will  you  give  the  names  of  these  schools,  the  names  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  post-towns?— Thomas  Feeny  is  master  of  the  Larcamore  school,  and  the  post-town 
is  Enniscrone ; Peter  Williams  is  master  of  the  Ardvalley  school  : post-town,  Ballina. 

6552.  Chairman. — Does  Mr.  Hanson  furnish  reports  to  you  with  reference  to  this  school  f 
Do  you  suppose  it  is  these  certificates  he  calls  reports  ? — I suppose  he  looks  upon  these  as 

*g553  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  those  dated  July,  1855,  and  August,  1855,  are  written 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper?— I do  not  think  he  can  possibly  mean  any  thing  improper; 
and  it  is  probable  he  wrote  them  at  the  different  periods  he  examined  the  schools.  _ 

6554  Those  for  March  and  May,  1853,  are  also  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  torn  in  two. 
Are  these  copies  of  any  report?— No ; they  are  not  copies  of  any  report  that  I am  aware  of. 
Mr.  Henry  Campbell  further  examined. 

6555.  Mr.  Stephens.— Yon  say  that  your  certificates  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  here? — Because  I had  "nothing  to  show  that  the  school  was  under  any  superin- 
tendence, I wished  to  have  something  to  show:  that  was  my  meaning.  I asked  him  to  do 

^*6556.  [Rev.  S.  Stock. — There  being  no  report-book  in  the  school,  the  master  wished 
to  have  something  of  that  kind.] 

6557.  Exactly.  I had  no  report-book ; Mr.  Burrowes  never  required  ine — 

6558  Rev.  Dr.  Craves. — Is  not  the  book  containing  the  entries  of  the  trustees  called  a 
report?  Are  there  not  blank  columns  at  the  side  of  the  page  to  receive  observations  of 
persons  inspecting  the  schools? — There  are  spaces  allotted  for  observations,  but  I do. not  fill 

6559P  These  places  are  not  intended  for  entering  the  observations  of  the  trustees,  but  for 
en tenner  observations  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  school?' — Some  of  these 

6560°  Is  not  the  book  called  a report-book ?— It  is  a report-book;  but  I had  not  a book 
of  that  description  until  latterly.  Mr.  Stock  furnished  me  with  one. 

6561.  You  have  one?— I have. 

6562.  And  for  the  whole  of  this  year  ?— No ; it  was  only  lately  furnished  to  me 

6563.  [Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Mr.  Stock,  is  it  the  form  used  by  the  Church  Education  Society  ? 

6564.  Rev.  S.  Stock.— I have  lately  got  printed  fonns  for  the  school. 

6565  You  had  them  printed  for  the  school?— Yes ; especially  for  the  school. 

6566. 1 asked  was  it  the  form  used  by  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— These  forms  were 
particularly  printed  for  the  use  of  my  school. 

6567.  I am  aware  of  that.]  . 

6568.  Dr.  Andrews.— Is  there  a large  Roman  Catholic  population  m the  district:' — 
There  is. 

6569.  Do  they  get  advantage  from  the  school:  do  they  attend?— They  do,  regularly.  I 
have  a list. 

6570.  You  spoke  about  your  monitors? — I have. 

6571.  Could  you,  yourself,  teach  sixty  boys? — I could  not. 

6572.  How  do  you  select  those  monitors? — The  best  I can  select — who  are  best  adapted 

to  carry  out  my  plans.  , . , „ 

6573.  Do  you  take  them  from  different  classes?  Is  the  monitor  always  of  a different 
class— a higher  class  than  the  pupils  he  teaches?— I take  the  monitors  from  those  in  the 
higher  classes  that  evince  the  greatest  smartness,  and  that  I think  would  be  of  assistance 
to  me. 

6574.  Is  your  school  both  male  and  female? — Both  male  and  female. 

6575.  Is  there, any  industrial  instruction  given  in  the  female  school? — No. 

6576.  Is  there  any  industrial  instruction  given  to  the  males? — No. 
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General  State  of  Education. 

6577.  Secretary. — Thq  next  communication  with  regard  to  education  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  is  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  who  expected  to  be  in  Court;  but  he 
■was  not  able  to  attend,  in  consequence  of  a domestic  calamity.  He  writes : 

“ September  21. 

“ lhere  is  a very  great  want  of  a school  in  this  neighbourhood  for  affording  a good 
English  education  to  the  middle  classes,  such  as  might  be  created  by  a small  endowment 
givmg  the  master  some  certain  salary,  and  leaving  it  to  his  own  exertions  to  increase  it  by 
the  number  of  his  pupils.  J 

“The  parochial  free  school  supported  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  funds,  affords  an  excellent 
•education  to  the  lower  classes ; but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  education  of  clerks,  land 
stewards,  or  for  that  numerous  class  who  do  not  require  the  knowledge  of  the  classics.' 

“John  Wynne.” 


General  State  of 
Education. 


Western  Estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Erasmus  Sm 

6578.  Secretary.— My.  Kidd  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  DocumentfrT 
Erasmus  Smiths  estates  in  this  county  as  endowments  for  education,  and  also  to  make  a Evidence, 
statement  regarding  education  for  the  middle  classes.  I shall  first  read  the  information 
respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  estate.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  in  the  year  1810,  and  at  page  238 
Riere  is  a rental  given  of  the  estate  of  the  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  for  one  year,  from  the  1st  of  May  1807,  to  the  1st  of  May  1808;  and  it  is  mentioned 
m that  rental  respecting  the  county  Sligo,  townland  of  Cloonferry,  tenant’s  name,  Owen 
Wynne;  number  of  acres,  128  Or.  14p.;  let  in  1807,  lease  for  twenty-one  years;  one  year’s 
rent  from  the  first  of  May,  1807,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1808,  £470  14*.  9 d.  The  entire  of  that 
sum  was  paid.  There  was  another  part  of  Cloonferry  let  to  the  Incorporated  Society, 

31a.  Or.  4p.  of  land  from  the  same  date  for  twenty-one  years,  and  it  produced  a rent  of  £51  10,?. 

The  lands  of  Lissalcelty,  let  to  Abraham  Powell,  contained  1,199  acres,  and  it  mentions  that 
the  gross  rental  of  these  estates  in  Sligo  amounted  to  £627  4s.  9 d.  My  lord,  in  a return 
that  was  made  to  Parliament  in  May,  1854,  there  is  a return  with  regard  to  the  Western 
estates  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools;  but  in  these  Western  estates,  they  do  not  distinguish 
the  Sligo  estates  from  the  Galway  estates,  and  the  other  estates,  so  that  it  is  impossible  from 
the  return  to  set  out  the  particulars ; how  much  of  the  particulars  there  stated  relate  to  the 
Sligo  estate,  as- distinguished  from  the  whole  of  the  Western  estates,  but  I will  just  state  what 
the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Western  estates  are:— gross  rental  in  1849,  £3,198  6s.  5U., 
and  the  net  produce  to  the  Governors  at  the  time  was  £2,428  18s.  4 d.  There  are  no  further 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  W estern  estate.  In  a rental  that  has  been  returned  by  the  a cent 
of  the  Western  estates,  he  mentions,  that  the  total  income  of  the  Sligo  estate  is  £406  2s  lOd. ; 
half  year’s  rent  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  1855,  £203  Is.  5 d. ; the  gross  rent  received  to  and  for 
the  1st  of  May,  £82  18s.  9 d.  I may  mention  that  Clonserry,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  Clonferry,  is  held  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne;  and  that  the  half  year’s  rent  for  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  £1  9s.  8 d.,  £2  10s.,  and  £31.  William  Clarke,  pavs  £15  3s.,  for  ' 
another  of  this  denomination,  and  these  constitute  the  entire  of  the  half  year’s  rent  for  it. 

The  other  townland  mentioned  is  Fannabracarty,  which  produces  £35  half-yearly;  Town- 
afubble,  produces  £47  18s.  9 <7.,  half  yearly.  Lisnalielly,  held  by  Sir  R.  Gore  Booth,  £70. 

There  is  also  a return  from  Mr.  Thorp,  Assistant  Registrar  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
and  endorsed  on  the  back  by  him ; and  he  says  the  number  of  statute  acres  of  the  Sligo  estate 
are  2,199a.  Sr.  26p.,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  particulars  of  the  rental,  or  the  denomina- 
tions. That  is  all  the  information  which  the  Commissioners  have  before  them  relative  to 
Erasmus  Smith’s  estate  in  this  county. 


James  Kidd,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  James  Kidd,  Esq. 

6579.  Chairman. — You  are  a merchant  in  Sligo? Yes. 

6580.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  estate  in  this  county?— I know 

there  is  a great  deal  of  such  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  I was  not  aware  of  the  amount 
until  Ur.  Hancock  read  it,  but  I understood.it  was  somewhere  about  £400  a-year ; and  I 
consider  it  a natural  inquiry  to  make,  how  that  money  is  appropriated.  There  is  a great 
deficiency  of  education  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a sufficiency  of  funds  if  properly 
used,  to  establish  a good  school.  1 r J 

6581.  You  are  aware  there  is  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  in  this  town?— Yes,  I am  aware 
that  there  is  a school  that  receives  some  support  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation,  but 
L am  not  aware  of  the  amount. 

. <5582;  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  that  school?— I have  not 
visited  it,  nor  do  I think  much  about  it;  but  I cannot  imagine that  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
or  so  large  a community  as  Sligo.  I understand  there  are  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
pupils ; there  is  only  one  master. 

6583.  Mr.  Hughes. — With  £50  a-year  salary,  paid  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith?— I 
understand  there  is  some  contribution  from  the  Church  Education  Society  for  that  school. 

2 S 2 
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6584.  As  I happened  to  be  on  a deputation  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  my  attention  was  a little  directed  to  it,  and  I do  not  think  there  are  schools  at 
present  in  Sligo  of  a character  that  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  community,  or  any  such  com- 
munity. I think  we  want  something  superior,  something  for  the  middle  class,  something 
intermediate  between  the  present  schools  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

6585.  Can  you  state  what  the  means  are  for  their  procuring  that  class  of  education  at 
present? — I am  not  very  well  aware  of  it,  I believe  there  are  several  schools  in  this  town, 
particularly  one  kept  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  a private  school  by  a Mr.  Smith.  I have  been 
informed  lately,  that  the  national  school  in  this  town  lias  fallen  away. 

6586.  Do  they  give  any  classical  or  mercantile  education? — At  Mr.  Ward’s  school,  classi- 
cal and  mercantile  education,  and  also  at  Mr.  Smith’s. 

6587.  May  I ask  you  how  many  pupils  are  there  at  Mr.  Ward’s  ? — I am  informed  between  90 
and  100.  I think  something  superior,  an  English  school,  such  as  Mr.  Wynne  has  alluded  to, 
in  his  note,  is  required  in  all  localities ; something  beyond  what  we  have — giving  not  only  a 
good  English  education,  but  also  imparting  a knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  as  well 
as  a classical  education,  and  a scientific  education.  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  (I  dare  say, 
being  a merchant,  I may  be  prejudiced)  to  undervalue  the  quality  of  education  that  is  required 
for  the  mercantile  classes.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  too  good.  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a superior  education  for  them ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  I think  it  would  be  very 
important  if  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a real  hard  study  in  reading,  for  the  pure 
purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  application,  which,  I think,  would  be  very  useful  to  the  com- 
mercial community. 

6588.  Have  you  in  your  employment  persons  that  would  require  to  have  received  a higher 
class  of  education  ? — I have. 

6589.  Will  you  mention  those  persons  in  whom  you  find  a deficiency  in  that  respect? — I 
do,  in  clerks  and  young  men ; they  all  improve,  of  course,  as  they  go  on ; but  I find  a great 
deficiency  in  their  elementary  knowledge. 

6590.  Can  you  state  where  those  with  you  have  been  educated  ? — No,  I cannot.  I know 
some  of  them  had  a slight  acquaintance  with  Latin ; but  at  the  same  time,  they  were  very 
deficient  in  general  education,  even  amounting  to  bad  writing,  and  being  unable  to  spell 
correctly. 

6591.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  that  class  have  been  educated  in  the  Sligo  schools? — I 
know  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  this  class.  I have  been  also  informed,  by  persons  in  the 
town,  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  young  men,  and  assistants  that  they  have  in  their 
shops,  both  in  reading  and  casting  accounts. 

6592.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — When  you  are  engaging  a young  man,  do  you  subject  him  to 
any  examination  ? — Oh,  no ; no  more  than  to  see  that  he  is  able  to  write ' and  account. 
They  are  generally  young ; and  I rather  think,  by  common  intelligence,  they  would  be  able 
to  improve,  and  gradually  learn  what  I require  of  them  to  perform. 

6593.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  you  desire  is,  he  should  be  well  qualified  before  he  comes 
to  you  ?- — Yes.  I think  there  is  a great  desire  on  the  part  of  such  young  men— I am  quite 
aware  of  it — to  obtain  further  opportunities  of  education,  and  improvement ; and  1 know  of  an 
instance  where  a young  man,  if  he  had  the  opportunities,  would  have  gladly  pursued  his 
education  until  he  had  gone  to  the  Queen’s  College. 

6594.  Do  you  say  he  had  not  opportunities  in  Sligo  for  pursuing  the  course  of  study 
requisite  to  enable  liim  to  go  to  the  Queen’s  College? — I think  that  he  had;  but  I do  not 
think  he  was  originally  a Sligo  man. 

6595.  But  because  he  had  not  the  means? — Yes;  not  having  the  means,  he  was  rather 
obliged  to  accept  a situation  as  clerk,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  educating  himself,  or 
becoming  educated. 

6596.  Do  the  young  men  you  employ  principally  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo? 
—Yes. 

6597.  Such  education  as  they  have  got  has  been  in  the  district  of  Sligo? — Yes. 

6598.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  observations? — Nothing  further  than 
I think  there  being  such  a large  sum  of  money,  apparently  from  a public  source,  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  we  have  not  a sufficiency  of  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  I do  not 
know  how  the  money  is  applied. 

6599.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  mean  by  a public  source? — I understand  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  fund  to  be  a public  source. 

6600.  Do  you  call  that  a public  source? — I understand  so.  I believe  it  is  the  common 
impression  it  is  a private  foundation,  but  I have  been  informed  it  is  not  a private  foundation, 
but  that  it  is  treated  as  public  property. 

6601.  Have  you  any  authority  to  support  that  opinion? — None  whatever. 

6602.  You  say  that  some  of  the  young  men  you  have  in  your  employment  belong  to 
Sligo — do  they  all  belong  to  Sligo? — No.  I have  not  many  young  men.  I have  a clerk ; 
I have  with  him  one  or  two;  and  I speak  generally — from  general  information  rather  than 
from  particular. 

6603.  Do  all  the  young  men  now  in  your  employment  belong  to  Sligo  or  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sligo?— Yes,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo. 

6604.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  there  any  classical  school  in  Sligo,  besides  Mr.  Ward’s  school  ? 
— There  is  a private  school  of  Mr.  Smith’s.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

6605.  You  mentioned  that  classical  instruction  is  given  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  of  whiv.h 
Mr.  Ward  is  master?— I have  not  visited  it. 
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4Safcn°‘  kn°W’  th<a1’ Wheti“  0ksS'Cal  given?— No;  but  I have 

6608  SSL*"  ,Uite  Sl-rf  *2  ?lassioal  instruction  is  given  in  Mr.  Smith’s  school?— Tes 
MnTniil'pSnr7  ^ °f  ’ “mW  °f  do  not  know;  hut  , 

“f  3N"  “d  CO!U:iie;v;;u 

tion^o^tha^km^ii^Sligm  oHk' neighboin-hood?— Fam^ioToware^^am  nw^e  tl°tklSt!  nCi 

‘°  dbtant  f°-  iilc  purpose ' of  Teing 

thSSfr^ir^  ^ - 

Jte: 

ifs 

and  *wo  ondowments  for  two  inferior,  or  second-class  masters.  ptmupal  master, 

schools  oTto^aTtaM?Ut  fUnd  "Sing  4“  tl,eS°  "«*•  » 

6614  If  such  a school  was  founded  here,  what  number  do  you  think  would  attend  it’ 

I cannot  form  any  estimate,  but  I should  think  it  would  be  very  well  attended  ^ I would 
S"5? w 1m0  ™uId  be  ”°  difficulty  in  having  from  80  to  100  bo'ys  “ttei,decl'  1 woaId 
to  £S  tyJS"  StlP“4  Sh0”ld  be  giT“  fa  each  b°yM  should  s’ay  it  ought  to  be  from  £4 

6616.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  80  or  100  boys  who  would  pay  from  £4  to  £8  9— T 
think  more.  It  is  not  a large  endowment  that  I would  think  applicable,  but  a moderate 
6«7,m  M o'  T”  d gwa  8u#icient  schools’  a«d  capable  masters  ■nodera.e 

apP>7  tb°  *“*  rf  ib“  Erasmus  Smith’s 

sclSfpSfeSpS^2?S^fd  4116  PI0Perty  beI°"gi,,g  t0’the  Erasmus  S”'dtb's 

6619  Would  your  opinion  be  changed  if  you  discovered  that  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  sd-onls 
were  of  private  foundation  ?_Certai„ly ; £ut  I am  of  opinion  tL  Sols  ougt  to  be  a 
Sovermneut  foundation,  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  S to  be  a 

to  the  ErasZs  SmiX’s  tT  1 ^ arigbt’ if  7°U  dis0OYel'eil  tba‘  a11  Property  belonging 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith  s schools  was  private  property,  you  would  not  touch  it  ■ but  that  von 

choo1sdieuT«0T„t0TfidX  Consolidated  Fufid  lil  ,be  charge  ’fbr  5ie  iidowmm.  <rf 
schools  d—J  ust  so.  I do  not  think  the  Government  would  like  to  interfere  with  nrivate 

ST Do^-nTlr6!,  Ifh 1 W°U1?  haJe1‘a  special  endowment  for  educational  purposes! 
objection  ^to  Znublic1^  the  ?"?  °{  ?!iS°’  for  Stance,  would  live  any 

h wmllTl  ^ b , f°  the  endoTwl»ent  of  schools?— I am  afraid  they  would.  I think 

mom,  bc  a fiame  and  a,  wronS-  Ireland  has  suffered  too  much.  There  has  been  too 
any  a great  many— endowments,  both  public  and  private,  in  England,  to  advance  educa- 
it  was"11'  1 illlnk  Mfd  fiiirly  deset-ves  a public  endowment  for  educational  purposes  If 
it  was  only  her  poverty,  it  would  bo  a sufficient  claim.  11 

6b22.  But  I distinctly  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  would  not  use  private  property  for 
fiB08P°T5°S,Of  tbe  «e?fal  endowment  of  schools  ?— Certainly  not,  as  far’as  my  opinion  Joes 
bebnnn'v  m 7°,U  ''’™ld  ”°*  obJ“*  to  lts  coming  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund?— I should 
be  happy  to  contribute  my  share  of  taxation  for  it. 

contemijme'  "Td  addi‘i011  “?  .good ,‘caehem  appointed  to  these  schools,  would  yon 

SCh0°'S  th“' 

d6f  5 fflf*  '™'dd  3'?“  opnfrmplate  ?— I would  expect  that  none  but  properly  educated 

we“e  XaM  8 F X 1 *b  "V  m!gllt  take  « & granted  that  nolle  L Jhose  wto 
rr  n f imparting  good  education  would  be  appointed. 

6627  LiX*  9°  T ""y  Surveillance  over  those  who  may  be  appointed  ?-Oertainly. 
machinery  s laP^I  should  tlnnk  by  visitors.  I do  not  knmv  that  there  is  any 

6000  I ’ b ‘ 1 dare  say  tllel'e  may  bo  some  by  the  Government.  7 ’ 

or  vSbXS’ l?f/°H1Tfe  rami,Ag  “ maobinel7  yourself?-!  should  have  local  inspectors 
renort1  Jml  , ? 1 * “ d also  '>a™  Government  inspectors,  or  visitors;  or  aboard  that  would 
Si  i ’’  cognizance  of  the  condition  of  the  school, 
adlted  tospectors  to  visit  from  time  to  time,  and  see  that  a proper  system  was 

Sd  a 1 cT'led  out?-But  I would  have  local  inspector,  in  addition!  - 

“ere  ,a"y  otber  suggestions  yon  could  make  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
S.?T^"  ■ ■ “ oodowment  and  suitable  and  proper  instruction,  besides  the  ?n- 
m,v ait  7 r T’  ani,wTctw"  b7  *•  Government  inspectors?-!  have  .lot  givfen 
The  onli  X f a "tlfj  bl“  1 w??ld  SV  » would  take  a very  short  time  to  arrange  it. 
i,  3 a1  "a  3 should  like  to  provide  against  or  to  arrange  is,  that  these  schools  should 
nave  no  religious  education  attempted  in  them;  that  they  should  be  open  to  all  classes; 
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tlifit  they  should  not  become,  in  any  respect,  sectarian ; in  fact,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  at  religious  instruction.  It  should  he  entirely  literary. 

6631.  Would  you  contemplate  giving  separate  religious  instruction ? — Certainly  not;  I 

would  not  have  that.  . . 

6632.  How  would  you  arrange  with  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  oi  the  pupils  i 

Would  you  require  the  parents  and  guardians  to  provide  for  that  themselves  ?— Most 
decidedly.  - 

6633.  Are  they  the  proper  parties? — Yes,  it  is  their  duty. 

6634.  The  parents  and  guardians  or  the  clergy?— If  the  parents  chose  to  depute  the 
clergy  to  do  their  duty,  I conceive  they  have  a right  to  do  so. 

6635.  You  would  have  the  school  a secular  one,  leaving  the  important  duties  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  parents  and  the  clergy  of  each  sect  ? — In  my  opinion,  the  great  advantage 
of  having  such  schools  in  such  towns  as  this  and  small  towns  is,,  that  the  pupils  should  he 
under  the  special  inspection  at  home  of  their  parents.  I think  it  a great  disadvantage  to 
send  away  children  to  distances,  and  from  the  inspection  of  their  parents.  I believe  no 
religious  instruction,  or  education,  would  he  of  as  great  advantage  as  it  would  he  under 
inspection  and  observation  at  home. 

6636.  You  would  have  religious  instruction  given  at  home? — Yes. 

6637.  And  by  the  clergymen  selected  by  the  parents? — Yes. 

6638.  And  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  nothing  but  literature  and  the  ordinary  branches  of 
secular  education? — Yes. 

6639.  Then  you  value  religious  instruction  highly,  but  desire  it  should  be  taught  by  the 
proper  parties;  and  that  the  duty  of  providing  and  communicating  it  should  be  impressed 
on  the  parents? — Yes,  I think  religious  instruction  ought  not  to  be  imparted  in  schools  at 
all.  I can  only  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  clergymen,  deputing 
that  which  they  believe  so  important  to  a person  who  may  be,  probably,  not  thoroughly 
capable  of  imparting  religious  education — who  never  has  been  trained  to  it. 

6640.  Chairman. — In  these  schools  you  would  propose  to  have  only  day-scholars,  not 
boarders  ? — I should  think  so ; I would  bring  home  these  schools  so  to  the  people  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  boarding  schools.  I dare  say  still  there  might  be.  some  necessity  for 
schools  for  boarders ; for  instance,  you  cannot  have  children  distant  five  or  six  miles ; but  still,  I 
think,  establishing  such  schools  in  small  towns  of  5,000  or  6,000  population  would  solve  a 
great  deal  of  the' difficulty,  and  still  would  place  the  pupils  under  the  inspection  of  their 
parents  to  a greater  extent  than  they  are  at  present. 

6641.  Mr.  Stephens- — Do  you  want  a first-rate  classical  school  in  this  town,  with  a master 
and  assistant  masters ; but  giving  the  master  only  £100  a-year  ? — I do  not  look  for  a large 
endowment ; I think,  perhaps,  it. would  disqualify  a man  for  his  work ; and  I would  have 
a good  deal  of  his  remuneration  dependent  upon  the  success  of  his  school..  And  although 
I have  mentioned  from  £4  to  £8  a-year,  as  being  what  I consider  a sufficient  fee,  I would 
not  like  to  bind  myself  to  that  sum ; it  might  be  £10  or  it  might  be  such  sum  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  school.  I know  a great  many  who  are  very  well  able,  and 
would  gladly  pay  £8  or  £10  a-year  for  a good  education.  I think  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  schoolmaster  should  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  success  of  his  school,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils ; and  I think  £150  a-year  of  an  endowment,  or  £200  a-year  of  an  endowment, 
in  such  a town  as  this — but  I should  say  £180  a-year — would  be  sufficient  to  give  a man  a 
good  social  position,  which,  I think,  a schoolmaster  ought  to  have. 

6642.  If  I understand  you  aright  you  would  not  allow  clergymen  to  officiate  as  school- 
masters ? — Certainly  not. 

6643.  Not  one? — I think  that  should  disqualify  him  from  being  a schoolmaster;  nor 
would  I have  the  school  opened  with  prayer. 

6644.  Not  even  with  a prayer  unobjectionable  to  all  parties  ? — I would  not ; prayers  are 
very  good  things  in  their  own  places.  I think  it  is  objectionable. 

6645.  Would  it  be  objectionable  to  use  an  unobjectionable  prayer? — I think  it  objection- 
able to  have  prayers. 

6646.  Would  it  be  objectionable  to  use  an  unobjectionable  prayer? — I do  not  think  any 
prayers  are  unobjectionable  when  there  are  so  many  phases  of  religion. 

6647.  Is  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  for  instance,  an  objectionable  prayer? — I do  not  think  any 
one  would  object  to  it. 

6648.  That  being  an  unobjectionable  prayer,  would  you  object  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
being  used  at  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  school  ? — I do  not  think  it  necessary ; I have  an 
objection  to  any. 

6649.  Dr.  Andrews.— Does  your  objection  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what 
would  be  an  unobjectionable  prayer  to  all  persons  ? — Yes. 

6650.  That  where  you  commence  the  discussion,  it  opens  a wide  door  , for  injurious 
discussion  as  to  what  is  objectionable  or  unobjectionable  as  viewed  by  opposing  sects  and 
denominations  ? — Yes. 


Rev.  Samuel  Shone.  Rev.  Samuel  Shone  sworn  and  examined. 

6651.  Chairman. — You  are  curate  of  the  town  of  Sligo? — I am. 

6652.  How  long  have  you  been  curate? — Since  April,  1847. 

6653.  You  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  this  town? — A good 

deal.  .piii 

6654.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — As  regards  the  working  of  the  school 
under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  present  it  is  in  first-rate  working  order,  indeed ; and 
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« is  paitienkrly  successful,  and  ..increasing  in  success  under  tile  present' master.  Still  I earn 

would  think  there  is  ail  open  for  another  additional  school,  to  meet  the  wants  of  rho  bettor  ' 

classes— perhaps  a class  between  those  attending  Mr.  Ward’s  school,  and  the  class  attend-  0>“”'  *«“  °f 
mg  the  present  classical  school  here.  At  present,  at  Mr.  Ward's,  a great  number  of  the  ® *“ 

middle  class,  and  a few,  perhaps,  who  rank.in  the  better  classes,  are  attending,  and  receive  S“,Miahmsr 

a very  good  education  indeed.  ° 

. 6655.  How  many  are  receiving  a classical  education  at  Mr.  Ward’s?— That  is  a mistake: 

6fiVfi  T-T  ° kSS1Ca  Gr  UCatT  ?VT  at  Ml'  Ward’s>  at  a11  ? itisa  mere  English  education. 

oooo.  tlow  many  classical  schools  are  there  here? — One 

6657  Do  7on  know  liow  many  are  attending  that  school  ?-An  average  of  twenty  I think, 
ii  L i 5 °,U  °f  oP'mon  that  a good  classical  school,  such  as  is  described  by  Sir  Kidd 
attendance^ar^eI^  attelMled?— WeI1’  1 do  1101  lmt™  exactly;  I think  there  would  be  a fail- 
forty59  W*lat  mm‘1>er’  do  f011  think>  would  be  likely  to  attend?— Well,  I should  think 

. 66«»-  po  y°u  concur  with  him  as  to  the  stipend  that  should  be- paid ?^-I  think  Mi-  Kidd’s 
T“csbI'  T ™VS  Yey  oorrecti  30  fin-  as  my  opinion  goes,  about  £100,  or  £150. 

So  m fer2,u?I’s  to  P»y?— Well,  I suppose,  about  £4  or  £5  a-year. 

oomber  of  pupils  would  attend,  paying  that  stipend?— I should  think  forty 
” ; dtjs  ali  a matter  of  speonlation,  the  school  not  being  established 

6668.  Is  there  necessity  for  such  a school?— There  is  a want,  I think,  with  the  middle 
classes.  It  is  to  a certain  extent  met  at  present  by  Mr.  Ward’s  school,  which  embraces  a 

Sn  ®Tb°erf:  f U““10n  md«ed’  “d  gi™3  “ very  high  order  of  English  edu- 

cation.  Iheie  is  still,  I tlunk,  ail  open  for  extension. 

wGi6ll4‘  H-^ycuany  personal  knowledge  of  the  after  pursuits  in  life  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
many  capacities  ^ C ^ ' 1 iaV®  SGen  tliem  since  1 came  to  tllis  town  as  curate,  in 

lt1f6'65'  Wil1  you  state  in  what  capacities  ?— Some  of  them  have  entered  mercantile  establish- 
ments, some  of  them  have  gone  to  Primrose-Grange  Institution,  near  Sligo;  and  some  of 
them  have  gone  to  trades.  ° 

tlUink,the  P.ers?oS  liave,  ,emPloyed  tllQse  boys  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  education  they  had  received  ?— Thoroughly  so.  Very  often  they  have  thanked  both  the 
master  and  superintendents  for  the  superior  education  they  have  received  at  Mr  Ward’s 
school.  . Also  some  have  gone  into  Government  situations;  the  Excise,  the  Custom  House 
and  various  places  of  the  kind.  ’ 

6667.  Do  you  think  there  is  a want  of  boys,  having  received  such  an  education  as  would 
fit  them  to  enter  mercantile  houses,  in  Sligo?— I think,  if  the  system  was  extended,  more 
might  be  brought  in  to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  an  education. 

6668.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  which  would 

cause  more  pupils  to  come  into  it  ? — I might  suggest  one  improvement — the  appointment  of 
an  assistant  master,  which  .would  enable  the  principal  master  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
advanced  boys.  There  is  a great  number  of  senior  boys  in  the  school,  which  of  course 
occupies  the  time  of  the  master  a good  deal.  I have  often  mentioned  to  the  inspector  of  the 
.Board,  that  it  an  assistant  master  were  appointed  it  would  be  a desirable  thin<>-  indeed.  I 
may  mention  that  the  Board  has  increased  the  salary  of  the  master  also.  He  now  c-ets  £70 
a-year;  and  they  are  also  about  making  improvements  in  his  residence,  and  extending  the 
accommodation.  ° 

6669.  Mr,  Hughes.— When  did  they  begin  ?— Rather  recently.  Since  Christmas  last  we 
i G Peei’ Pressmg  -tb®  matter  a good  deal  on  them.  We  urged  the  matter  earnestly;  and 

also  Mr.  Wynne,  the  patron  of  the  school,  urged  the  matter.  Now  thev  give  £70  a-year 
and  are  going  to  lay  out  £50  in  increasing  his  accommodation,  which  had  been  very  small’. 

erhaps  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a school  opened  in  this 
town,  I believe  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  was  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
middle  classes  a good  deal ; from  some  cause  or  other  that  I am  unable  to  explain,  that  school 
was  closed,  and  discontinued.  It  was  called  the  Charter  School,  and  was  partly,  I think 
under  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  partly  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  I do  not 
£now  exactly  the  period  of  its  closing.  It  was  a very  good  school,  I understand,  at  one 


Endowment  for  a School  by  Mr.  Draper. 


Rev.  Samuel  Shone  further  examined. 

6670.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  ?— None ; except  to  remark 
that  m reading-out  the  names  of  endowed  schools  in  this  place,  the  Secretary  read  out  an 
endowment  under  Mr.  Draper’s  will ; now  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  not  at  all 
aware  ot  any  endowment  from  that  source  for  education.  We  would  he  very  happy  to  hear 
there  was.  Hie  only  endowmenthere  under  Mr.  Draper’s  will  is  an  endowment  for  rewarding’ 
iemale  servants  who  live  a certain  time  with  persons  who  have  property  in  the  neighbour® 
noon,  to  which  Mr.  Vernon  is  trustee;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  there  was  any  endow- 
ment tor  education.  J 


,,  6®7J-  Secretary.— The  authority  on  which  that  is  brought  before  the  Commissioners  is 
the  -tabular  Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  as  given  in  the 
appendix  to  the  I irst  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation 


Endowment  for  a 
Softool  by  Mr.  Draper. 
Rev.  Samuel  Shone. 
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Sligo. 

Endowment  for  a 
School  by  Mr  Draper. 
Rev.  Samuel  Shone. 


Schools ; and  it  is  there  mentioned  under  the  head  of  charities  generally— but, although  they 
are  called  charities  it  does  not  include  all  charities,  but  only  chanties  that  have  somo 
connexion  with  education— and  under  that  head  is  mentioned  an  endowment  of  £18  a-year 
arising  from  the  will  of  William  Draper;  and  then  it  says  it  is  in  operation  after  suit  insti- 
tuted. My  Lord,  what  happened  with  regard  to  that  endowment  was,  that  a circular  was 
addressed  in  the  first  place  to  the  principal  master.  It  was  returned  as  a dead  letter,  and  a 
communication  was  then  addressed  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
and  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  which  the  endowment  was  situated ; and  an 
answer  was  received  from  the  Protestant  clergyman  stating  as  you  have  said ; but  in  reply  to 
it,  as  there  was  this  evidence  about  the  matter,  the  Commissioners  have  asked  for  a copy  of 
the  will,  and  that  copy  has  not  been  laid  before  them.  Until  the  copy  of  the  will  is  pro- 
duced, it  does  not  appear  although  there  might  be  that  endowment,  that  there  might  not 
also  be  the  other  endowment.  ; 

6672.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  turns  out  to  be  identified  with  some  charity. 

6673.  It  is  for  servants.  I may  state  that  the  sum  is  paid  regularly  to  three  Protestant 
servants,  but  altogether  irrespective  of  education. 

6674.  Secretary. — If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  furnish  a copy  of  the  will,  and  also  a 

copy  of  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to,  it  would  settle  the  whole  matter  ? — I do  not  know 
of  any  such  record.  _ 

6675.  Mr.  Hughes. — This  must  have  been  a proceeding  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  (jive  us 
the  date  of  the  will,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  that  suit,  and  it  will  facilitate  the  search  for 
these  things.  Give  us  whatever  you  have  about  it. 


School  in  Knox-slreet , 
Endowed  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund. 

Eov.  Samuel  Shone. 


School  in  Knox-street,  Endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

Rev.  Samuel  Shone  further  examined. 

6676.  There  is  one  more  question  I would  like  to  ask.  You  mentioned  also  in  reading  out 

the  endowments  for  educational  purposes  here,  a school  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
Fund  in  Knox-street?— We  received  a notification  from  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  school,  said  to  be  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenants  Fund,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  such  fund.  , 

6677.  Secretary. — It  appears  that  from  1818  to  1826,  a fund  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a building  fund ; and  the  terms  on  which  that  fund  was  applied  were 
that  there  should  be  a conveyance  of  land  in  perpetuity,  or  some  permanent  endowment  m 
-consideration  of  the  fund  given. 

6678.  Mr.  Hughes.— Was  the  school  built  out  of  that  fund.  There  was  no  annual  endow- 
ment ?— No.  The  site  of  the  school,  including  the  building,  was  erected  out  of  public  money 
and  private  subscriptions,  and  is  conveyed  in  perpetuity  in  trust  for  the  school. 

6679.  Secretary. — The  information  with  regard  to  the  school  you  refer  to  is  contained  in 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  page  1,314?— There  is  no 
such  school  there  at  present.  There  is  a small  school  there  now,  but  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is  no  annual  endowment. 

6680.  'Dr.  Andrews. — There  is  no  annual  grant  of  money,  but  there  may  be  of  land. 


Lung 1/  School, 
Endowed  under  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Fund. 
Rev.  Samuel  Shone. 


Lungy  School,  Endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

6681.  Chairman. — There  is  also  Lungy’s  school,  Parish  of  St.  John’s? — It  was  originally 
the  parochial  school,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  there  was  an  application  made 
to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  they  took  it  under  them,  and  gave  an  income  to  the 
master,  and  that  is  now  the  school. 

6682.  That  is  Mr.  Ward’s  school? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  a mistake  had  been  made 
in  the  evidence  given  with  reference  to  the  source  of  income  to  Mr.  Ward.  It  has.  been  stated 
he  derived  some  payment  from  the  Church  Education  Society.  He  does  not,  he  is  supported 
with  regard  to  his  income,  entirely  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

6683.  Dr.  Andrews. — Wliat  has  become  of  the  fund  of  the  old  school,  which  the  Erasmus 
Smith  school  has  succeeded  ? — It  was  entirely  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  there 
was  no  fund. 

6684.  Mr.  Hughes- — Is  the  result  this,  that  for  Sligo,  out  of  the  estates  held  by  the 
Governors,  all  they  contribute  is  the  salary  of  the  master? — The  result  is,  that  is  all  they 
give  as  regards  education  in  the  town  of  Sligo. 


School  Endowed  by 
Adam  Ormsby,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Gully. 


School  Endowed  by  Adam  Ormsby,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Gully  examined. 

6685.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Gully,  any  information  with  regard  to  tin’s 
school  ? — Not  with  regard  to  the  endowment,  except  that  I understand  there  is  £30  a-year 
charged  upon  his  property  for  the  support  of  the  charity  boys  of  Sli"o.  I believe  that  money 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Incorporated  Society,  and  they  expend  it  on  Primrose-Grange 
school. 

6686.  [ Secretary . — A rent-charge  on  the  estate  of  Adam  Ormsby,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
£32  6s.  2d.  a-year?] 
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6687.  Yes,  that  is  it.  The  estate  is  close  to  the  town  of  Sligo. 

6688.  Chairman.— You  think  that  is  the  same  as  the  £35  mentioned  in  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  very  likely. 

6689.  You  never  heard  of  any  other  Adam  Ormsby? — Never. 


General  State  of  Education.  General  state  of 

Travers  Homan , m.d.,  sworn  and  examined.  Travers  Homan 

6690.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  a medical  practitioner  in  Sligp  for  the  m.d. 

last  seventeen  years. 

6691.  Dr  .Andrews. — Are  you  a doctor  of  medicine? — lam. 

6692.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Sligo? — I have  been  residing  in  Sligo  almost  all  my 
life,  except  while  I was  pursuing  my  studies. 

6693.  You  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  town  ? — I am  very  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

6694.  With  regard  to  education  ? — Yes. 

6695.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  education? — I 
think  that  an  endowment  from  £100  to  £150  a-year  to  a master,  to  enable  him  to  have  a proper 
assistant,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; and  I think  that 
there  would  be  sixty  pupils  if  the  school  was  well  conducted.  There  would  be  sixty  who 
would  pay  from  £4  to  £8  a-year.  There  is  a great  want  of  a French  master  in  the  town 
at  present. 

6696.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a knowledge  of  French  would  be  of  use  to  young  men? 

I think  it  would  be  very  requisite  for  all  young  men:  for  boys  who  are  educated  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  most  necessary.  I know  myself  boys  are  sent  to  distant  schools  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  a school  of  that  sort  here  they  would  not. 

6697.  Where  are  the  boys  sent?— They  are  sent  to  Derry,  Portora,  and  different  parts  of 
England,  too. 

6698.  Those  who  are  not  sent  to  Derry,  or  other  places,  and -remain  at  home,  is  their 
education,  so  far  as  you  know,  imperfect? — I think  it  is. 

6699.  In  what  respect? — I think,  in  modern  languages  particularly  there  is  a want;  and 
we  have  only  very  recently  got  a classical  school.  There  was  a want  for  a long  time.  With 
the  only  gentleman  who  has  a classical  school  in  this  town,  I have  two  of  my  own  sons  : he 
had  a French  master  a short  time  since,  and  he  went  away ; he  only  remained  two  months. 

6700.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a want  of  classical  instruction  in  this  town? — I believe 
there  is  a want  of  classical  education ; but  I do  not  want  to  make  any  observations  on  the 
subject. 

6701.  You  need  not  make  any  you  think  it  right  and  proper  to  withhold. — I think  it  mio-ht 
be  greatly  improved. 

6702.  Do  you  think  there  is  a want  of  education  in  matters  of  science? — Iwould  say  Mr. 

Ward’s  school  is  a very  fair  school ; but  I would  say  there  is  not  sufficient  education  given 
to  young  men  in  this  respect  in  his  school.  He  has  a great  deal  to  do,  and  his  time  is  greatly 
taken  up,  and  lie  attends  the  classical  school  in  the  way  of  teacliing  arithmetic  and  writing. 

6703.  That  is  the  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  school? — Yes; 
and  lie  can  devote  very  little  of  his  time  to  that;  he  only  gives  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
morning,  or  an  hour. 

6704.  He  attends  the  classical  school? — Yes;  where  my  boys  attend. 

6705.  Mr.  Hughes. — From  wliat  hour  in  the  day? — I think  from  seven  to  eight. 

6706.  Dr.  Andrews. — Before  his  regular  school-hours? — Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I say  he  wants  masters,  when  he  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  own  school  so  soon. 

6707.  Do  you  speak  from  your  long  residence  here,  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
general  practice  of  your  profession,  as  to  the  wants  apd  feelings  of  the  people  ? — I think  as 
long  as  I recollect  there  is  a want  of  a good  school. 

6708.  You  say  that  from  your  knowledge  of  the  place  and  acquaintance  with  the  inhabi- 
tants ? — I do. 

6709.  You  express  their  wants  and  wishes  as  much  as  your  own? — Yes;  I have  heard 
a great  deal  about  imperfect  education. 

6710.  And  the  positive  difficulties  of  getting  a good  education? — Yes. 

6711.  Chairman.— Are  there  any  other  observations  you  wish  to  make? — No,  my  lord, 
that  is  all  I wish  to  say. 

Peter  O'  Connor , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Peter  O’Connor, Esq. 

6712.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  any  office? — I am  a merchant. 

6713.  Would  you  state  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  this  town, 
and  what  suggestions  you  would  make  for  its  improvement? — I think  there  is  a great  want, 
and  lias  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

6714.  Have  you  occasion  to  employ  young  men  that  require  a superior  class  of  educa- 
tion ? — I have,  my  lord. 

6715.  Clerks? — Clerks;  and  I have  had  the  guardianship  of  boys,  whom  I was  obliged 
to  send  to  the  county  of  Kildare  for  education,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  and  expense 
to  the  funds  at  my  disposal. 

6716.  Dr.  Andreivs. — You  would  rather  have  educated  your  wards  in  Sligo,  if  you 
could? — Yes. 

2 T 
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6717.  You  were  obliged  to  send  tliexn  to  Kildare  for  that  piu-pose  ?^-Yes 

6718.  When  was  that? — It  was  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1837;  and,  I know 

that  several  others  were  obliged  to  act  similarly.  , 

6719  And  not  as  a matter  of  taste,  or  from  a desire  on  the  part  of  then-  parents  to  send 
them  from  home  to  be  educated,  but  as  a matter  of  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
good  education? — I believe  so.  „ , , o 

b 6720.  The  parents’  tastes  and  desires  leading  them  to  prefer  education  at  home.  ies,.it 

^ 6*721.  Chairman. — To  what  school  did  you  send  the  boys? — I may  mention  I am  a Roman 
Catholic;  I sent  them  to  the  college  at  Clongowes.  I have  known  there  is  a great  want  ot  a 
good  school  in  Sligo : and  I fully  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kidd  as  to  the  great 
advantage  that  an  education  would  afford  which  would  be  altogether  secular,  particularly 
where  there  are  so  many  mixed  opinions.  I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  good  ot 
it;  because  I was  educated  myself  in  a mixed  school,  in  which  there  were  persons  of  different 
opinions;  and  the  ties  of  friendship  and  early  associations  which  were  then  formed  continue 
up  to  the  present  day,  though  in  different  positions  of  life.  _ . . 

6722.  Dr.  Andreivs. — You  regard  mixed  'education  as  being  advantageous  an  connecting 

closely  our  social  relations  with  each  other  ? — Decidedly.  , 

6723.  Do  you  think  if  religious  instruction  was  introduced  into  a school  as  a matter  to  be 

taught  by  the  teacher,  it  would  be  injurious? — I think  so.  _ „ ..  . 

6724.  It  is  not  any  depreciation  or  low  estimate  of  the  necessity  and  value  ot  religious 

instruction  that  makes  you  say  so?— By  no  means;  I would  impose  that  as  a duty  upon  all 
parents  and  guardians,  and  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations to  which  they  belong.  . . ,,  , 

6725.  Then  you  appreciate  religious  instruction,  and  desire  that  it  should  be  given 

above  all  things;  but  you  think  it  ought  to  be  given  elsewhere  than  m the  public  school?— 
Decidedly  I would  impose  that  upon  the  guardians  and  parents  of  children;  but  so  tar  as. 
our  social  feelings  are  concerned,  and  prejudices,  I think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  so  long  as  these  divisions  exist,  that  religion  should  be  excluded  from  public, 
schools  where  the  youth  are  growing  up.-  , t A • i i n o 

6726.  When  you  use  the  term  modern  languages,  do  you  mean  by  that  to  include  Lrerman . . 

I do  think  it  necessary ; the  intercourse  which  is  now  carried  on  between  all  countries 

makes  it  more  necessary  than  it  was  in  past  times ; and  we  find  much  inconvenience  in  not 
havino-  it  • and  when  our  Continental  neighbours  come  into  competition  with  us,  they  are 
successful  when  we  fail  for  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  habits  and  language  of  the  country. 

6727.  Is  there  a want  of  classical  instruction  in  Sligo  ? — There  is  a want  of  classical  instruc- 

tion ; there  is  a want  of  modern  languages ; and  there  is  a want  of  scientific  schools,  such  as 
would  satisfy  the  public  generally.  . , , . ... 

6728  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  scale  of  remuneration  parents  would  be  able  to  give 
to  teachers?— I think  some  would  be  able  to  give  liberally;  some  would  not;  but  I think 
the  rate  of  payment  should  be  so  reduced  as  would  enable  all  persons  to  take  advantage  of 
the  school.  „ „ T 

6729.  What  would  you  consider  a proper  reduction — take  the  lowest  figure  < — I answer 
that  what  they  call  here  £1  a quarter  would  be  a low  figure— that  is  £1  for  three  months 
would  be  the  very  least  for  persons  of  moderate  means ; but  for  the  general  community 
that  would  be  too  much ; for  a tradesman  who  perhaps  might  have  earned  £1  or  30s.  a week, 

I answer  that  would  be  rather  high  for  him ; but  for  mercantile  men 

6730.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  lowest? — One  pound. 

6731.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  proper  stipend  for  the  class  of  which  you  speak, 

that  require,  and  would  take  advantage  of,  classical  instruction  ?— Perhaps  my  views 
are  not  important  upon  this  subject;  but  my  view  is  that  the  schools^  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society^  whose  means  do  not  afford  them  any  choice 
like  those  who  can  afford  to  pay.  , . 

6732.  But  if  you  have  the  national  school  and  Erasmus  bmiths  school,  would  you  have 
occasion  for  an  intermediate  school  ?— If  these  schools  were  well  regulated,  I do  not  think 
there  would  be  that  necessity;  but  there  is  a decided  necessity  of  a school  for  the  better 

classes,  or  higher  classes  in  society.  . , 

6733.  When  you  say  well  regulated,  what  do  you  mean  precisely  ? — I mean  they  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors,  to  see  that  proper  masters  were  attending;  and  also 
under  the  inspection  of  some  local  persons. 

6734.  Would  you  abstain  from  making  a further  statement  on  this  point  on  account  of  its 
being  disagreeable  to  persons  present? — I do  not  mean  that;  but  that  there  should  be 
inspectors  to  see  that  the  masters  properly  attended  to  their  business.  With  regard  to 
remuneration  for  pupils,  I'  would  consider  that  £10  a-year  would  be  a fan-  thing,  or  £5, 
according  to  circumstances.  There  is  a respectable  number  of  persons  here,  many  of  them 
with  small  children  growing  up,  and  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  edu-: 
cation  of  their  children ; and  I consider  £150  rather  a small  remuneration  for  a well-educated 
master  who  has  a knowledge  of  the  languages.  Considering  the  present  value  of  money, 
all  officers  are  now  better  paid ; all  classes  are  better  paid ; and  money  appears  of  less  value 
than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

6735.  Mr.  Stephens.— You  stated  that  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  should  be  under  the 
inspection  of  local  inspectors? — Under  the  inspection,  I think,  of  some  local  board,  who 
would  look  after  it,  as  well  as  public  inspectors. 

6736.  How  do  you  propose  to  constitute  that  local  board? — It  is  necessary,  to  maintain  a. 
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school  in  a mixed  community , I think,  that  the  Board  should  be  selected  from  the  clerny.  s,,,™ 

BdSTi  d 1 ;**“*•  ,childr™  grown  up, or  from  some  of  their  pareS  — ' 

0f,he  Eoman  CatMo  Church,  as  is  <***»> 

°nl7  sreaking  of  *?  Erasmus  Smith's  schools?-!  leave  that  to  your 


better  judgment. 

James  Tucker , Esq.,  m.d.,  sworn  and  examined! 

6739.  I am  a doctor  of  medicine  in  this  town,  and  medical  officer  to  the  Sligo  Dispensary. 

6740.  C/ntm/ftm.— Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  in  this 
town?— I felt  some  interest  m it  while  a member  of  the  Town  Council,'  in  this  town  some 
years  ago-about  the  year  1848.  I felt  the  importance  of  education  m ihe  town,  and 
prepared. a memorial  to  the  National  Board,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Town 
Council.  Feeling  the  necessity  there  was  for  education,  and  a more  general  diffusion  of 

Bba?tflri  a”tba  S°i0i  T?r"l’  tic  ^°W1?  unanimously  adopted' a memorial  to  the 

Board,  asking  them  to  establish  a national . model  school  in  Sligo,  which  struck  me  at  the 

S™’ “ °T 7rted  t0  the  Wars,  % the  par?fc  TW  ‘hat  struck  my  mind  f te 

tune  was,  that  there  was  a great  deficiency  of  scientific  education.  There  is  no  means  of 
getting  Such  a thing.  There  are  one  or  two  good  classical  schools;  I believe  Mr.  Smith’s 
w respectable  school.  I believe  there  is  another  young  gentlemen,  named  M‘Emff, 
who  has  a good  school;  but  it  seems  to  me  science  is  most  neglected  in  this  town- 
agriculture,  and  chemistry,  and  matters  of  that  description— wlat  I call  a practical 
education,  adapted  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  science 
■■  67f'IIOm-  y0m  °wn  y°v  ‘link  there  is  a want  of  education?-!  am  cou- 

wluffered  "way  ta?  ‘0™  SSg°'  # Iike  "*  ^ 

6742.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how  such  a school  as  you  wish  for  is  to  be 
supported  ?— I can  scarcely  offer  any  suggestions,  but  merely  point  out  the  great  want, 

f ft°rd‘ t If  there  be  anyfunJ  discovered  which  are  not  properly  applied— I cannot  say 
whether  there  are  or  not— hut  if  there  were  any  funds  available,  I think  they  oueht  to  be 
applied  to  establishing  some  school  here,  embracing  the  practical  branches  of  education: 
agriculture,  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  modern  languages. 

6743.  Dr.  Andrews.— Have  you  visited  any  of  the  model  national  schools?— I had  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  them ; hut  I wrote  to  friends  of  mine  attached  to  the  Board  in  Dublin 
pointing  out  the  great  want  we  suffered. 

7644.  Do  you  think  that  that  class  of  schools  would  supply  the  want  you  mention  ? I 

would  expect  even  something  of  a higher  class  than  a model  school.  Some  persons  raieht 
be  satisfied  with  a good  mathematical  school,  with  a single  teacher,  but  that  appears  to  me 
not  sufficient.  1 1 

. Ar®  7«t  aw”e  ?f  y°™g  m«“  kemg  sent  from  this  to  be  educated  for  entrance  into 

the  different  colleges  in  Ireland? — I am  aware  of  young  men  being  obliged  to  go  elsewhere 
tor  education  of  a superior  class.  I am  aware  of  an  instance  where  a youncr  man  in  this 
town  was  offered  a Government  appointment,  but  was  rejected  by  reason  of  his  deficient 
education. 

6746.  Then  any  young  man  who  goes  to  college  from  Sligo  is  educated  elsewhere?— 
bio  doubt;  because  there  are  no  opportunities  for  him  here,  which  is  a sad  calamity 
to  make  Chairman  ~ EIave  ?ou  “7  otlier  suggestion  to  make  ? — I have  no  other  suggestion 

William  Clarke,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  W, 

6748.  Chairman. — What  is  your  profession  ?— I am  a land  surveyor  and  valuator. 

6749-  Where  do  you  reside?— In  the  townland  of  Clonserny,  embracing  a portion  of  this 
parish.  A good  deal  of  the  property  of  Erasmus  Smith  is  situated  in  my  neighbourhood. 

I am  a tenant  under  it;  and  we  have  no  school  at  all  in  our  parish  deriving  any  emoluments 
from  him.  Beyond  our  parish  there  is  a school  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  supplied 
out  of  his  own  funds.  It  is  a very  large  parish,  four  miles  long;  and  it  is  in  the  country 
part  of  the  parish  the  great  want  is. 

6750.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  are  tenant  of  Clonsally? — Yes. 

6751.  There  are  three  townlands  in  the  parish,  the  property  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
How  many  tenants  are  there  on  the  Sligo  Estates  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board?— I do  not 
know  more  than  five  or  six  tenants ; Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  holds  a townland  to  himself.  The 
establishment  of  national  schools  is  considered  by  all  parties  of  the  middle  class  very  injurious. 

6752.  Dr.  Andrews. — How?—1 The  teachers,  of  the  middle  class,  in  consequence  of  the 
numbers  embracing  the  opportunities  of  the  national  school,  were  deprived  of  sufficient  means 
of  maintenance,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

. 6753-.  T5at,j.s>  ii;  deprives  them  of  pupils  who  would  otherwise  have  come  to  them  for 
instruction?— Yes;  we  received  an  excellent  education  in  Sligo.  There  were  excellent 
schools  in  Sligo,  and  since  the  national  school  has  been  established  that  is  all  lost. 

6754  Then,  the  national  school,  by  attracting  to  it  a large  portion  of  those  who  used  to 
go  to  the  ordinary  schools,  has  diminished  the  means  of  teachers  ? Yes. 

6755.  That  is,  it  has  withdrawn  the  children  of  the  yeomen  and  the  middling  classes  from 
those  teachers  ?— Yes ; they  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  national  school. 

6756.  The  ordinary  national  schools  are  intended  for  the  poor? — They  were  so  intended; 

but  the  parish  is  left  without  any  school,  and  they  go  where  they  think  they  can  best  meet 
their  wants.  ° J J 
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6757  Can  vou  state  where  those  who  want  to  receive  a mathematical  or  classical  educa- 
tion now  co  ?_They  go,  sir,  where  they  best  can  get  it.  The  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  after 
the  charter  school  was  broken  up,  maintained  two  masters  for  nine  or  ten  years  with  a 
trood  deal  of  advantage.  After  that  the  late  owner,  in  order  to  keep  a proper  education  in 
the  place,  offered  a site  for  a schoolhouse  of  half  an  acre  of  ground,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  town.  They  took  it ; he  gave  them  a lease  for  ever,  ihey  commenced  the  school- 
house  ; they  half  built  it  then ; about  sixteen  years  ago  they  threw  it  up_,  and  withdrew 
the  contract ; and  £100,  which  was  due  to  the  master  and  for  repairs,  was  given;  and  there 
has  been  no  benefit  from  them  ever  since  in  any  way.  , , ..,mn 

6758.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  is  the  population  of  Sligo?— It  was  estimated  at  15,000 

the  last  Census.  , . , , . T.  i , , 

6759.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  to  which  you  belong?  It  embraces  about 
2,000  or  3,000  the  whole  east  of  the  river  is  my  parish.  The  charter  school  was  situated  in  it. 

6760.  Chairman.— Are  you  a tenant  of  any  portion  of  the  land  m that  parish  belonging 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith  school?— No,  sir,  not  of  the  lands;  hut  I am  a charter  school  tenant. 
The  land  is  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

6761.  Mr.  Hughes. — Lord  Kildare  wishes  , to  know  was  this  house  on  the  Erasmus 
Smith  property? — No,  I believe  not;  when  tlid  charter  school  ceased  it  reverted  to  the 

Wynne  family,  wTho  are  now  in  possession  of  it.  ,. 

6762.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  profit  rent  that  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  derive  out  of  the  lands  in  your  parish . I should  say  about  £300 

a"^6763.  Profit  rent?— Yes.  Scientific  education  would  be  of  less  value  to  our  neighbour- 
hood, than  to  have  young  men  educated  for  all  the  different  vocations  of  life,  particularly  to 
the  middling  class,  the  class  above  that  of  labourers.  , . . 

6764.  Dr  Andrews. — Would  a good  general  school  established  here  m the  comity  town 
supply  the  wants  of  your  parish?— It  would,  sir;  Sligo  would  be  a good  place  for  it;  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  parish  is  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the  town. 

6765.  If  it  was  a good  school? — If  it  was  a good  school. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  School. 

Mr.  Edward  Ward  sworn  and  examined. 

6766  Chairman.— Yon  are  head  master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school ; do  you  wish  to 
make  any  statement?— I was  appointed  “tfm™ 


so  still  • but  I am  told  the  Board  is  about  raising  my  wap  ~ 

for  other  schools,  I have  never  known  a solitary  boy  to  leave  this  town.  There  were  several 
bovs  educated  by  me:  I had  a son  of  Dr.  Litton;  Mr.  O Connor  has  a boy  taught  by  me 
at  Sr  Smith’s;  and  Mr.  Sims  has  another  taught  by  me,  Mr.  Harper  another  taught  by 


\lr.  Smith's;  ana  mr.  onus  jku.  wuumex  ■ .>  f • 1 1 r:  K 

me,  Mr.  Middleton  lias  another  taught  by  me,  all  apprentices.  I might  mention  fiv 
others  whom  I taught  about  tho  locality  of  Sligo;  and  I do  not  flunk  I ever  returned  a boy 
to  the  customs  or  tlie  excise  who  failed  but  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  lie  failed.  I never  knew 
of  any  other  case  in  which  they  failed ; and  as  to  the  state  of  the  school,  the  avenge  number 
is  ninety-eight,  the  number  of  scholars  is  120.  J-wenty  are  reading  Euclid,  tour  or  fo-e 
algebra;  and  the  course  of  education  is,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  tngo- 
nometry,  mensuration,  and  surveying.  _ * . « 

6767.  Your  school  will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

6768  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make?— That  is  all. 

6760  Rev  Dr  Graves.— I was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  went  down  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  school.  I never  felt  more  disappointed  than  I was  in  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  progress  of  the  scholars;  because  this  appears  to  be  a school  which  is 
not  only  numerously  attended,  but  one  in  which  the  education  of  the  children  is  of  an 
advanced  kind.— The  summons  I got  to  attend  stated  twelve  o clock  sharp,  and  I dismissed 
the  school;  but  I can  let  you  see  the  examinations  of  August  and  June,  and  the  different 

renorts  made  on  the  school.  . , . 

6770  TRev.  Samuel  Stock. — I may  mention,  Mr.  Vv  ard  came  to  me  this  morning,  asking 
me  would  it  be  proper  to  dismiss  the  school,  and  I advised  him  to  dismiss  the  scholars.] 

6771  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  do  not  complain ; they  only  regret  that  they  could 
not  test  the  character  of  the  school,  as  they  were  aware  it  was  a large  one. 

6772.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  assistant  master  r JNo. 

6773.  Do  you  think  an  assistant  master  would  very  much  facilitate  your  labours 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  me ; I generally  dismiss  the  junior  class  about  four 
o’clock,  and  I remain  then  until  five  o’clock  with  the  senior  class.  _ . . . 

6774.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Is  it  possible  for  a single  master  to  give  efficient  instruction  m 

a school,  the  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  which  is  ninety  ?— Not  without  extraordi- 
nary exertion;  but  the  monitors  I have  assist  me.  I have  very  good  monitors,  who  know 
the  six  books  remarkably  well.  „ T „ 1 

6775.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Governors  for  an  assistant  master  .-'—1  never  did. 

6776  The  clergyman  who  superintends  the  school  remarked  that  he  made  observations 
about  it  to  the  inspector;  you  are  not  aware  whether  lie  reported  it  to  the  governors.— 1 
know  be  spoke  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  the  inspector,  about  it;  I heard  him. 
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General  State  of  Education. 

Mr.  P.  M'Eniff,  sworn  and  examined. 

6777. ^ Chairman.  Do  you  keep  a classical  school? — I do.  I am  teaching  a classical 
.school  tor  the  last  ten  years,  and  my  object  in  coming  here  at  present  is  to  correct  a 
mistake— 1 do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  intentionally  or  otherwise.  I should  be  sorry 
to  say  it  was  intentionally  the  reverend  gentleman  made  the  mistake.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  intended  to  ignore  my  existence.  I have  educated  elsewhere ; and  have  educated  for 
the  last  ten  years. 

6778.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  ?— At  one  time  I had  fifty ; at  other  times 
thirty;  and  at  other  times  the  attendance  came  down  to  twenty. 

6779.  How  many  have  you  at  present ?— Sixteen.  I teach  them  classics,  and  the  modern 
languages,  French,  and  Italian. 

6780.  Rev  Dr.  Graves.— To  what  class  of  society  do  the  parents  of  the  children  belong? 
“’e  farming  and  the  middling  class.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  higher  class. 

. b78i.  hor  what  professions  or  employments  are  they  destined  ?— The  profession  of  medi- 
cine, law,  and  as  Catholic  clergymen. 

6782.  Are  any  of  them  intended  for  mercantile  or  Commercial  employments? — I always 
endeavour  to  impart  instruction  to  them  in  arithmetic,  with  a very  small  amount  of  mathe- 
matics. borne  of  them  may  be  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

VJ783  Are  y°u  aware  whether  there  is  a deficiency  of  instruction  in  classics,  and  the 
brandiM  rf  a good  commercial  education  ?— My  own  belief  is  there  is. 
b7b4.  Mr.  Hughes.  Your  name  was  mentioned  as  keeping  a school  in  this  town,  and 
nothing  at  all  said  derogatory  to  you? — I was  out  at  the  time.  I would  suggest  one  thing 
as  to  an  endowed  school : I should,  above  all  things,  keep  it  apart  from  sectarianism — it  is 
the  bane  of  education  here.  I have  found  a difficulty  in  that  respect  myself  in  this  place, 
religious  feeling  runs  so  high.  1 

6785.  Dr.  Andrews.— On  both  sides  ?— On  both  sides,  I admit. 

6786.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.  -Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a private  school  managed  in  such 
a manner  that  objections  of  that  kind  would  be  done  away  with? — Not,  if  there  was  not 
ample  security  given  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  pupils  attending. 

. ®787.  Could  any  assurance  to  that  effect  give  complete  satisfaction  with  regard  to  pupils 
m a private  school.— I think  if  the  education  were  purely  secular,  it  would  have  that  ten- 
dency, and  if  that  rule  was  fully  enforced. 

6788.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  allow  the  instruction  of  pupils  at  a private  school  to  be 
purely  secular.  If  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination  of  the  pupils  were  allowed  at 
specific  hours  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  of  the  respective  denominations  of  pupils 
attending  that  school,  my  own  impression  is  that  the  school  would  be  benefited  by  it.  The 
very  appearance  of  a clergyman  going  there  would  have  the  effect  to  keep  insubordinate  boys 
in  order;  and  perhaps  also  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  teachers  more  rigidly  to 
the  attendance  of  their  duties. 

6789.  Dr.  Andrews.  It  would  have  the  additional  effect  of  giving  confidence  to  the 
parents  of  the  denomination  to  which  this  clergyman  belonged?— No  doubt  of  it.  I would 
give  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations  uncontrolled  access  to  the  pupils  connected  with 
their  religious  denomination  in  the  school. 

6790.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  do  you  say  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  ? — 

1 say  m that  case,  that  if  the  duty  were  cast  on  the  parents  to  watch  narrowly  after  the 
conduct  of  their  children,  and  to  take  care  that  religion  should  be  imparted  to  them,  super- 
vised by  the  clergymen  of  the  religious  denominations  to  which  the  parents  might  belong, 
that  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

6791.  You  would  not  enforce  any  religious  instruction  in  the  case  of  day  scholars? — No, 

I do  not  think  I would.  That  would  interfere  considerably  with  the  advantages  arising 
from  secular  education.  Knowledge,  we  all  know,  requires  time  to  acquire ; and  during 
the  idle  times  boys  have  at  home,  parents  could  devote,  and  clergymen  probably  also,  to 
instructing  them  in  their  moral  duties. 

6792.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  jon  think,  from  your  experience,  that  when  a teacher  under- 
takes the  instruction  of  a boy,  in  religious  matters,  that  the  parent  feels  himself  discharged 
from  any  obligation  to  attend  to  it  ? — I do  not  think  any  parent  of  conscience  could.  Let 
me  take  an  instance : suppose  the  teacher  was  a Protestant,  and  the  pupil  a Catholic,  my 
conviction  is,  the  parent  does  not  discharge  himself  of  his  conscientious  duties  in  allowing 
his  child  to  be  instructed  by  a teacher  of  an  opposite  religion. 

6793.  You  do  not  understand  exactly  the  question.  Where  there  is  no  difference  of 

religions  opinion  between  master  and  pupil,  do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  religious 
instruction  being  entrusted  by  the  parent  to  the  master  is  to  diminish  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  parents  of  the  necessity  of  discharging  their  own  duties  in  that  respect? — My  impres- 
sion is,  that  no  matter  how  well  qualified  a teacher  may  be  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
secular  education,  that  still  the  parent  could  not  have  that  full  assurance  which  would 
amount  to  that  confidence  that  would  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  the  religious  duties 
were  sufficiently  discharged.  He  would  feel  more  so  if  the  clergyman,  in  addition  to  the 
teacher 

6794.  Do  you  think  the  delegation  of  that  duty  to  the  teacher  has  any  tendency  to  pre- 
-vent  the  parent  from  feeling  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  of  the  discharge  of 
his  own  duties  at  home  ? — I am  quite  certain  it  has. 


Sligo. 

General  State  of 
Education. 
Mr.  P.  M‘Eniff. 
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6795.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is,  -when  parents  know  that  the  teacher  instructs  the  child  in 
religion  they  become  indifferent? — I presume  they  would  say — that  can  be  done  at  school. 

6796.  Dr  .Andrews. — Supposing  the  parent  has  confidence  in  the  teacher,  as  enter- 
taining the  same  views,  and  same  opinions  as  himself  ? 

6797  Mr.  Stephens. — Supposing  your  views  were  carried  out,  would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  schoolmaster  being  a clergyman  ? — That  is  a very  delicate  question  to  answer. 
I teach  myself,  and  perhaps  I would  not  like  interference  with  my  emoluments ; being  a 
layman  I should  not  like  to  give  a decisive  answer  on  that  point.  I should  not  like  to 
have  a clergyman  interfering  with  the  emoluments  of  my  school,  if  I possibly  could  prevent 
him.  I daresay  there  are  many  others  who  would  say  the  same. 

6798.  Chairman. — Supposing  a clergyman,  no  matter  of  what  religious  denomination, 
was  appointed  as  head  master,  would  that  interfere  with  the  utility  of  the  school? — I 
think  it  would,  considerably ; I am  quite  satisfied  upon  it,  that  no  amount  of  assiduity  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers — no  amount  of  teachers — would  disarm  the  suspicion  of  parents 
that  the  child’s  faith  was  not  tampered  with.  "What  I say  of  Protestant  clergymen,  I say 
of  Catholic  clergymen ; and  every  one  with  experience  of  the  country  must  have  the  same 
impression. 

6799.  Dr.  'Andrews. — If  the  school  be  purely  denominational,  you  think  clergymen  may 
be  teachers  in  it;  but  where  pupils  of  different  denominations  are  instructed  together,  the 
fact  of  the  teachers  being  clergymen  of  any  denomination  would  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
fering with  that  school  ? — "With  its  efficacy,  no  doubt  of  it.  As  far  as  my  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  country  lead  me,  I think  I am  perfectly  justified  in  coming 
to  that  conclusion. 

6800.  Chairman. — You  have  no  other  observations  to  make  ? — No,  my  Lord. 


Incorporated  Society’s  School  at  Primrose  Grange. 

6801.  Chairman.— The  Commissioners  have  visited  the  Primrose  Grange  school  per- 
sonally They  directed  the  two  masters  to  attend  here,  but  they  regret  they  have  not 
time  having  to  go  a long  distance  this  evening,  to  examine  them;  but  an  Assistant  Com-, 
missioner  will  be  sent  down  who  will  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  school,  and  report 

UP6802.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I may  mention  that  when  I visited  the  school,  I examined  the 
pupils,  and  that  their  preparation  in  those  subjects  into  which  I inquired,  was  satisfactory. 
The  writing  of  English  from  dictation  was  better  than  in  most  schools  m which  I have 
instituted  an  examination  of  that  kind ; and  I am  satisfied  that  that  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  by  which  to  ascertain  the  goodness  of  the  instruction  in  general. 

6803.  Dr.  Andreivs. — I looked  a little  into  the  character  of  the  agricultural  mstruction 
—for  it  is  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a literary  school;  and  after  Dr.  Graves  had  concluded 
his  literary  examinations,  put  a few  questions  to  the  boys ; and  as  far  as  I was  able  to 
discover  from  that  very  limited  examination,  the  boys  seemed  well  taught,  so  far  as  agricul- 
tural instruction  is  concerned. 
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Carrick-on-Shannon,  22nd  September,  1855. 

Present : Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Endowment  for  a School  at  Jamestown. 


Carrick-on. 

Shannon. 


j uaic'  Sf  cret.ary-~ There  is  a gentleman  present,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy,  who  wishes  to  Scho°l  at  Jamestom. 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  two  subjects,  one  with  respect  to  a^hool  a? 

SrCd4]^  M~ce- 

, 7 ,1  Dieutenapts  Fund.  I will  commence  with  the  Jamestown  case  first  and 

state  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  as  to  it.  My  Lord  the  first  inform  sttinr/wi+W 

Sd  o?kT  Jrestnnr^01  is  c-ta-ed  * 

Boaid  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1812,  pane  321: “ There  is  o school  To-mmc+  • n ' 

parish  of  Kiltogard,  and  diocese  of  Tuam,  which  was  endowed  by  an  Earl  of  MounSath*3 
with  lands  m the  parish  of  Cloon,  county  of  Antrim  ’’—(the  clergyman  informs  me  that  is 
a mistake  for  Leitrim)—  which  are  now  let  for  £.34  per  annum,  but  on  what  lease  we  are 
not  informed;  the  late  Earl  erected  a handsome  schoolhouse,  with  offices,  in  jlmestown  for 
the  master,  the  present  master  has  eighty  scholars,  who  are  taught  reading  writing  ’and 
arithmetic;  of  this  number,  forty  are  free  scholars,  boys  and  girls  and  “e  theTS^mof 
the  poor  tenants  of  Lord  Mountrath’s  estate ; the  rest  pay  for  thefr  i^ti-uc tion  of  the 

Tndthe  s^onN tW6lVe  °fVre  Protestants  : the  master  keeps  an  assistant,  whom  he  pays-- 
and  the  schoolhouse  and  offices  are  stated  to  us  to  be  in  very  good  repair,  and  are  kent  so’ 
at  the  mnster'c  expense.  My  Lord,  the  next  information  is  contdnTk  emt  ”n  retoS‘ 
that  were  made  to parliament  in  1821,  and  at  page  8,  they  state,  Jameskwn  coXlv- 
tabim  mdei  the  lead  of  English  schools  “ The  annual  sin  of  £34,  said  to  have  been 

paid  bv  Sh-  ChmSl°Co1t°,1Ih?ra'ft’1>y  th“-^ise10f  llmds  Iet  for  suci  rm‘.  “d  until  lately ' 
paid  by  bu  Ghailes  Coote,  his  representative;  but  the  deed  of  endowment  is  not  forth- 

, Number  of  scholars,  121  children.”  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  con-  ‘ 

tinned  m the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  182 G page 
1244,  and  they  mention  under  the  head  of  the  parish  of  Kiltoghart “There  was  at  jkmel- 
town  a school,  Edward  Simson,  master;  school  discontinued,  house  sold,  for  want  of  a' 
deed  of  endowment.  In  another  part  of  the  return  they  mention  “school  not  yet  opened 
JSva -g°°d  house  kmjt  by  Francis  O’Beirne,  Esq.”  From  the  Roman  Catholic  return 
they  give  the  same  information  as  from  the  Protestant  return.  The  next  information 
with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal 

R°iTmentSn^Ire^“T^rd^M’  PT  l?95’  and  Under  fcheliead  ofthe  borough  of  Jamestown, 
smlnnTS  » ^ t Mou,ntrath’  so.me  years  ago,  allotted  a portion  of  land  to  the 

suppoit  of  a school  which  was  for  some  time  maintained.  The  land  so  allotted  does  not 
SSa  rhr  b?tftded>  any  legal  conveyance  for  the  purpose,  and  was  sold  by  Sir 
S mte'thStn1'  }an^s.c?*?Pnsm$  Jmnestown,  Mr.  O'Beime,  theperson  who  now 
o dei  thls  sal®’. lias  own  expense  (it  is  said  by  an  outlay  of  about  £400),’ 

tht SonTf?!  “TTw™  schoolhouse,  where  he  maintains  a school  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Boai  d of  Education.  It  provides  accommodation  for  about  150  pupils  ” The 
next  information  wrth  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Tabular  Digest  of  Charitable 
orfThdeSW  for.BdPcak°P  “Ireland,  that  is  contamed‘in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
So  tw  * f ?iUe8  of  ,tl18  ?°“se  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  in  1835,  page 
o48.  It  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  school  in  Jamestown,  “that  the  annual  income  was  £60  - 
a free  school,  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Mountrath.”  There  was  a circular  addressed  by  the 

Tbw'bf*h°T « t0  w8  p'tSteri.0f  tilS  s?io?I  To  tlmt  circular  no  answer  has  been  received. ' 
ibis  is  the  letter  which  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy. 

„ - v ...  , “ BpUcr  House,  Patrick-street,  Kilkenny,  September  3,  1855. 

, l our  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  reached  me  here  this  evening.  Before  the  end 

miS/tr1^6  t0  in  m P.PbKnJ  PIease  God.  and  shall  call  at  your  office  and  com- 
S*M<5  6 The  M - too 

“ I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Wm  tt  t -in  (Signed)  “ W.  A.  Perot, 

^SSfetary.- 


Rev.  William  Alexander  Percy  sworn  and  examined. 
aoSa'  Chairman.-- You  axe  rector  ofthe  parish  of  Kiltoghart?— I am. 
town  1 y°ne  g‘V|  tbc  Conimissioners  any  information  with  reference  to  the  James- 
wC,  T 1 ’ r °Wed  bL “V E”1  of  M°mtath  ? — Nothing  further  than  I remember 
bvaoeuft  b°y'  “T  tb“n  M? ’years  ago,  there  was  a school  there,  and  it  was  kept 
stoodSS?Thh-  “amed  S“?5n'  ?,W“S  for  the  P“lli»  benefit— a free  school— I unde?- 
frco^trffiitwas 

i JPI'  lBthe  “bool  in  existence  at  present  ?— The  premises  were  sold,  and  they  came 
CP«STST  thm?ate  Frimcis  O'Bch-ne,  Esq.  What  was  the  school  is  how  the- 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  is  another  schoolhouse  built,  which  is  the  national  school,- 
and  what  was  the  residence  of  the  master  was  given,  at  one  time,  I believe,  to  the  parish 


Rev.  William 
Alexander  Percy. ' 
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priest,  the  late  Dr.  Slevin;  and  I know  it,  myself,  to  have  been  tenanted  subsequent  to 

111 6 808^ Can  you  state  when  the  school  was  given  up  ?— I cannot,  my  Lord,  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  room  who  knows  something  more  about  it,  a Mr.  Ireland. 

6809.  Is  there  any  other  person  who  can  give  us  any  other  information  on  the  subject . 
There  is  a Miss  Simson,  but  she  is  not  in  the  county  ; she  is  in  the  county  I ermanagli. 

6810.  What  is  her  residence  ?— Really  I do  not  know,  but  I could  find  it  out.  o lie  is 

sister  to  the  man  who  held  the  school;  he  had  a brother  a clergyman  of  tins  pansli,  and  I 
have  often  heard  it  was  worth  altogether,  including  residence,  &c.,  about  LloO  a-yeai.  i 
heard  it  so  estimated,  but,  you  know,  that  is  mere  common  report.  George  Beatty  Y\  est 
might  know  something  about  the  lands.  He  lives  in  the  parish  where  those  lands  are 
situated.  He  is  a magistrate.  • • ■ , , T , ,, 

6811.  What  is  the  name  of  his  residence  ? — Cloone,  I think,  would  get  linn.  I should 
think  he  might  be  able  to  know  where  the  lands  are.  Miss  Simson,  the  sister  of  the  man 
who  kept  the  school,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  also  at  one  time  curate  ol  tins  parisii, 
might  know  something  about  it.  And  there  is  a Mr.  Ireland  who  knows  a great  deal 
better  than  I do  there  was  such  a school;  and  may  know  more  about  it  than  I do,  havm0 
been  longer  in  the  county,  and  intimate  with  the  parties. 

William  Ireland,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6812.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Drumsna. 

6S13.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  with  reference  to  the  Jamestown 
school?— I recollect  Mr.  Edward  Simson  living  at  that  school,  and  teaching  there ; and 
living  in  the  house  that  was  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster. 

6814.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? — It  was  before  the  year  1837.  I think  he  died  about  the 
year  1837.  It  was  between  1830  and  1837.  I,  myself,  know  he  taught  there  until  the 
lands  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  O’Beirne,  and  after  that  the  school  ceased. 

6815.  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  sold  them  to  Mr.  O’Beirne  ? — I think  the  Earl  of  Mountrath. 

6816.  Do  you  know  was  the  sale  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  an  ordinary  sale.  I 

know  nothing  of  that.  _ 

6817.  Do  you  remember  was  the  school  continued  up  to  1837  ? — No  ; it  was  not. 

6818.  What  time  was  the  school  discontinued  ? — About  the  time  of  the  purchase  made 
by  Mr.  O’Beirne. 

6819.  Can  you  tell  what  time  that  was  ?— I cannot  exactly  state.  It  was  between  1839 
and  1837. 

6820.  The  last  teacher  was  Simson  ? — Yes. 

6821.  When  did  he  die? — He  died  in  the  winter  of  1837,  or  in  February,  38;  some 

time  about  that.  __ 

6822.  Had  he  continued  in  the  house  up  to  that  period? — No  ; he  did  not.  He  quit 
the  house  at  the  time  Mr.  O’Beirne  made  the  purchase. 

6823.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  paid  him  his  salary  during  the  time  he  was  teacher  . 

No,  I do  not ; but  he  told  me  there  were  lands  in  the  parish  of  Cloone  appropriated  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  teacher.  

6824.  Could  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  person,  that  we  might  inquire  into  it . I could 

6825.  You  do  not  know  ? — I never  heard  it.  He  mentioned  the  townlands,  but  I forget 
their  names,  that  were  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster. 

6826.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Could  you  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  paid  his  salary  ?— -I  think  the  most  likely 
person  to  give  information  would  be  his  sister.  She  is  at  present  in  the  North. 

6827.  Could  you  procure  her  address  ? — I think  I could.  Not  to-day — I could  not 
immediately. 

6828.  Chairman. — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hancock  ? — I will. 

6829.  And  any  other  information  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  collect. 

6830.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  know  who  was  the  agent  upon  the  estate  during  the 

time  Mr.  Simson  was  schoolmaster? — Really,  I do  not.  _ _ . 

6831.  Could  you  find  out? — I dare  say  I might,  by  making  inquiry  I think  I could, 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Simson. 

6832.  Perhaps,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  was  the  agent, 
and  communicate  your  information  to  Dr.  Hancock,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners, 
directing  your  letter  to  Dublin  Castle  ? — I will,  if  possible. 


John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6833.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  at  Mountn orris,  county  Roscommon. 

6834.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  in  connexion  with  this  school? — I had  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Edward  Simson,  who,  I believe,  was  the  last  master  under  the  endowment. 
Since  his  death  another  school  has  been  established  there,  I believe  in  the  house  that  he 
occupied,  and  which  he  told  me  he  held  as  master  of  the  endowment.  I know  it  has  been 
since  let  to  private  individuals,  to  two  or  three  different  parties. 

6835.  Can  you  state  when,  and  by  whom  the  lands  were  sold  to  Mr.  O’Beirne? — I heard 
that  Sir  Charles  Coote  became  entitled  to  the  property  after  the  death  of  Lord  Mountrath. 
that  then  Mr.  O’Beirne,  or  some  relative  of  his,  had  lands  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and  that 
he  effected  a change. 
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6836.  Do  you  know  when  that  happened  ? — I cannot  well  recollect  the  time.  I think  it  Camuck-on- 
was  some  tune  about  1830.  I merely  heard  of  the  exchange  as  a matter  of  hearsay.  ■ Shannon. 

1 .o,;  n 2s  ? fact’  ^ the  master’s  house  is  let  to  a private  individual.  . 

salaS  wa?m^7^ tht+~rI)0  /°t  know,wh°  ,the  aS®nt  of  the  estate  was  under  whom  the  SihodlTZmstown. 
® „ “7  f P d th  t ty  T fc1, do  n°i  1 know  that  Mr-  Sallins,  was  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  John  Duckworth  , 
f w manj  7/arS-  I thl?k  a j?r-  H°gg  is  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  agent  at  present,  Es<l-  ’ ’ 

Gilbert  Hogg;  and  as  well  as  I recollect  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Edward  Simson,  the 
last  master  of  the  endowment,  he  was  obliged  to  have  some  scholars  free.  He  was  obliged 
to  have  a few  that  were  taught  without  any  expense.  If  I do  not  mistake,  the  mother  of 
Simson  lived  m the  house  after  he  left  it. 

6838  Chairman.-  That  is  since  the  school  was  given  up?_Since  the  school  was  given 
up  , and  paid  rent  to  Mr.  O Beirne  as  far  as  I have  heard. 

6839.  Secretary  — A person  spoke  to  me  in  Dublin  about  this  school;  and  accordingly  I 
had  a seaich  mack  for  the  Acts  of  Lord  Mountrath  with  regard  to  the  Jamestown  school, 
in  the  Registry  office  in  Dublin,  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries.  We  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  any  trace  of  the  endowment. 

into8pmtSaidy  CSSe  16  referred  to  an  Ass:stlmt  Commissioner,  to  inquire 


wT&cret  Endowed  under  the  Loan  Ln™*  Fora. 

b»41.  Secretary.— The  next  case  on  the  list  is  with  regard  to  a school  at  OarnVk  ™ Shannon,  Endowed . 
Shannon,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  Whit  k t « Tt  • ^ under  the  Lord  ' 

1821  and  1822  about  £4,000  each  year;  in  1823,  £7,000  ; and  1824  £10  000  Th* 
ot^lOoVimtdff  t0  “ SC?001  sit“a‘e  “‘  Carrick-on-Sliannonftlnd,  a p-a'nt 

of  ±100  was  made  to  the  Key.  Ihomas  Jones;  and  the  condition  on  which  the  Brant  was 
made  was  that  a site  should  be  giyen,  and  £130  in  money  raised.  - It  would  apfei  that 
the  grant  was  given  and  of  course,  as  I have  already  stated,  must  have  been  conveyed  te 
perpetuity  m trust  for  the  school.  A circular  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  principal 
1T"  StaLo™*'°n  “d  * B0S  re‘m'ned'  Bith  observation  S upon 

addres“a  ‘0  Protestant  rector  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  and 

frl  Mr  DaromTsloUows!-  ^ DaWS°n'  T°  that  Ietter  a received 

it  n?t'_In  leply  40  ^ “?“ir7  alo"‘  th°  O^oTSsTammSotSchooi  Regret 

it  i not  m my  power  to  supply  much  information,  teller  than  to  say,  it  is  not  in  op£a- 

door  TMvnTbnilfh01  L-re  t0  WlU-cl1  y°.U1'  m?uh'y  can  refer>  must  be  the  one  before  my 
7°°  ’ , Y b“!t  by  or  in  connexion  with  ‘ Kildare-street  Society.’  When  that  Societv 
ceased,  it  ffi-opped  into  the i proprietor’s  hands.  After  some  time  he  had  it  opened  in  com 
nexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  kept  for  some  years.  It  is  now  closed 

Colonel  Charles°Cox°the 

evkfence!11  b ^ ^ ^ 16  mformatlon  sougH  if  you  cannot  come  at  documentary 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“P.  Dawson,  p.p.” 

6843.  The  following  is  Mr.  Percy’s  communication 

«t  c-ro  t e x a,  , , “116,  Upper  Leeson-street,  September,  10,  1855. 

Manners  St  *¥  scJ10o]s  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  I beg  leave  to  state,  Charles 

years  He  tnnl-  °nS  ’ E.S(I',kas  had  tke  h?use  ancl  premises  in  his  possession  for  several 

How  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  you  can 
stte  mrt-c  5d!mS  a11  tl16  do™mte.  which  are  in  Mr.  Litton’s  oiSce,  in  Leeson- 
partlv  ip  the  h ’j  *v  doc™8n‘ Partly  m print  (which  came  to  us  from  Government)  and 
Mr  St  ??*  la‘e  Ecvcrcnd  Eichard  Birmingham,  agent  at  that  time  to 

ameed  and  , * « tV11?.4  doCumen‘  subscribers  to  the  building”  of  the  house  had 
vZ  driwA  Pn  fta-  th5  ?°7™Sent  ?rant  °£  £ 1 00  was  made.  However,  a copy  of  a lease 
temuri  ? remained  m Mr.  Litton’s  ofbce  for  many  years  (and  of  whiih  we  were  quite 
rE  L T8™3’  and  with  provisions  totally  at  variance  with  the  original  document 
doShhnmdT;  and  St  G“rSe  aI1  0“  powers  which  in  the  said  original 

ElSe  Place  sl  V6Sew  =1°  rect0r  o(  ‘bo  P™h.  The  school-had  been  unde?  the 
SJSsSf  So?8‘L  “r.  St.  George  placed  it  under  the  National  Board.  . It  has  been 
Mr  ^t  7'!  r°?!  ,‘bat  Board,  and  was  for  some  time  carried  on  as  a private  school  of 
v.  ' «c  t °e-’  fnd  k Reply,  I believe,  for  the  master’s  private  interest,  lie  renting  the 
to  thp’rooc  am  111lfo™ed'  I think  thatthe  case  ought  to  be  investigated,  and  particularly  as 
atWi™  fa  "J1C1  led  to  the  iterations  in  the  proposed  lease.  I beg  leave  also  to  call' the 
attention  ot  the  Commissioners  to  the  case  of  the  school  in  Jamestown,  and  to  which  lands 

2 U 
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in  tie  parish  of  Cloone,  were  attached,  to  the  value;  as  I have  often  heard,  of  £150  per 

annum.  « j liaye  the  honour,  to  remain,  sir,  your,  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  “W.  A.  Percy. 

“ To  the  Secretary  of  the  J ■' Rector,  &c.,  of  Kiltoghert. 

“ Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

Eev.  William  A.  Percy  further  examined. 

0814  What  I have  to  state  is,  that  the  sehool  was  originally  built  by  subscriptions and 

ha^rlS  a certain  suur, 

Kildare  street  o«u«  j appointment  of  the  master,  and  the  nature  of  the 

direction  and  control,  so  fcr  *PP°f  the  Archbishop  of  tire 

instruction  to  be  given;  ™emo^bent  0^  ^ trastee!,  m tl 

province,  • ■ ' teg  jqr  gg  George,  was  anxious  to  place  it  under  that  Board, 

rP TSa*  S Mr  StTSr^rredeI ^ usTta^d  taally  te°oh 

bu^we  hav^notldng  t^do^^it  sin^e^iiTpoi^e<^right00I  Jwv  the^d^umentrt^which 
retoce  is  made  in  my  letter,  in  Mr.  Litton’s  office.  I went  there  for  the  purpose. 

lease  completed  ?— No.  We  wished  to  compel  Mr.  St.  George,  by  a short 

Z drawn, 

a llase  was  dram  up  or  a copy  of  a lease,  in  such  total  opposition  to  the  principles  upon 
which  we  had  agreed,  and  upon  which  the  original  grant  was imac le ^^T^feTereTeveral 
R«d7  Mv  SWiffl.9 — Was  vour  agreement  reduced  into  wilting  t mere  weie  several 
nesoWo^n  tteSjeori^  in  writing ; the  document  is  in  Mr.  Litton's  office.  When 
I savwe  I mean  the  subscribers.  There  was  no  deed  signed. 

fi848  Was  the  plot  of  ground  in  question  the  property  of  Mr.  St- George  ?— It  was. 

6849*  Did  he  rive  you  a legal  conveyance  of  the  land  ? — His  agent  filled  it  up  m his  own 
handwriting  and  signed  that  document  from  which  a lease  was  to  have  been  drawn,  and 
left  it  in  Mr’  Litton’s  office.  It  came  from  the  Government ; partly  m print,  and. filled  up 
hr  Mr  Birmingham,  the  agent  of  Mr.  St.  George,  in  his  own  handwriting,  saying  such 
and  such  thing?  should  be  done,  and  such  and  such  persons  should  take  the  management 

of  the  school.  „ 

6850.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — It  is  a great  many  years. 

(•or. i Chairman. Did  you  sign  that  document? — No  ; I do  not  think  I did. 

6852.  Did  you  hear  that  that  was  the  document  from  which  the  lease  was  drawn  up  .— 

1 “kWas  the' lose  iu  couformity  with  it  ?— It  . not;  and, therefore,  our  solicitor  toM 
us  we  had  no  grounds  of  defence  in  any  way. 

6854.  Mr.  Stephens.  —Did  this  occur  thirty  years  ago  ?— It  is,  I am  sure. 

6855.  An  adverse  possession  of  thirty  years  and  an  ejectment?— It  is  not  thirty  years 
since  the  ejectment  was  served. 

6856.  How  long  since  ? — I do  not  know  well.  It  is  not  ten  y eais.  . 

6857.  Were  you  not  advised  by  your  solicitor  that  you  had  no  defence  . We  were , 

because  the  copy  of  the  lease  having  lain  so  long  unquestioned,  he  said  the  Chancellor  would 
decide  upon  that,  and  not  on  the  original  document.  . 

6858.  Upon  the  lease  ?— Our  solicitor  said  that  the  copy,  or  intended  lease  had  lam  so 

long  in  Mr.  Litton’s  office,  unquestioned,  the  Chancellor  would  decide  upon  that,  and  not 
upon  the  document  from  which  we  supposed  it  should  he  drawn— not  upon  the  document 
which  came  from  the  Government.  , . , , . , ( rp,  ,OTV, 

6859.  Will  you  state  again  who  were  the  trustees?— I stated,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
and  I think,  Mr.  St.  George;  but  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was  to  have  the  direction 
of  the  school ; but,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  master,  the  institution  was  to  provide  him. 

6860.  Was  there  any  trust  deed  executed  ? — I know  no  further  than  the  document  whic 
was  filled  up,  and  which  is  in  Mr.  Litton’s  office,  by  Mr.  St.  George  s agent,  we  supposing 
that  the  matter  was  then  finally  settled. 


Cba  les  Cox,  Esq. 


Charles  Cox,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6861.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  any  situation? — lam  agent  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  St. 

George,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county.  . , , , 9 

6862.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  Carrick-on-Shannon  school . 
—The  only  information  I can  state  is,  that  the  original  intention  was  to  have  placed  the 
school,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Percy ; but  in  consequence  of  the  national  system  of  education 
coming  out,  Mr.  St.  George  considered  it  more  desirable  to  have  it  placed  under  tha 
society,  and  he  accordingly  did  not  comply  with  the  original  intention;  but  when  he  made 
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that  resolve,  his  agent  stated  to  several  of  those  who  subscribed,  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  return  them  any  sum  they  had  subscribed.  J 

6863.  Areyouaware  whether  £100  given  outof  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  returned? 
— I believe  it  was.  I believe  the  hundred  pounds,  as  well  as  several  of  the  sums  which 
were  subscribed,  was  returned. 

6864.  -Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  subscriptions  returned?— Mine  was  not;  I have  not 
received  it.  It  was  offered  to  me  by  the  late  agent. 

6865.  What  became  of  the  money  that  was  received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant— was 
that  returned  ? — I cannot  say.  1 presume  it  was  expended  in  the  building  of  the  house 
that  now  exists  for  the  schoolhouse. 

68116.  Chairman.— At  what  time  was  the  schoolhouse  bu»?— As  far-as  my  recollection 
goes,  it  was  about  1825. 

6867.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  give  any  particulars  respecting  the  ejectment? I know 

nothing  of  this  ejectment  proceeding.  It  was  taken  previous  to  my  becoming  agent  It  may 
have  been  issued  during  the  . time  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bermingham,  who  was  then  agent. 

6868.  Chairman.— The  schoolhouse  must  have  been  built  ten  years  .before  the  national 
system  of  education  came  into  operation  ? — It  was,  my  Lord. 

6869.  Mr.  Stephens.— The  ejectment  was  only  ten  years  ago  ?— I . do  not  know  ; I think 
it  must  be  that. 

6870.  How  long  is  it  since  the  ejectment  ? 

6871.  [Captain  Duckworth. — I think  it  must  be  six  or  eight  years  ago,  at  least.] 

6872.  I should  think  it  is  nearer  twenty  years  than  ten. 

6873.  [Captain  Duckworth.— Since  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam’s  death,  in  the  year  1820.] 

6874.  I have  been  agent  fourteen  years,  and  it  was  not  taken,  to  my  knowledge,  since  that. 

68/5.  It  appears  that  this  schoolhouse  was  built  twenty-five  years  ago,  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions, and  partly  by  aid  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund;  and  ten  years  ago  Mr.  St. 
George  thought  proper  to  bring  an  ejectment?— I am  not  satisfied  it  was  ten  years.  I 
believe  there  is  no  positive  statement  it  was  only  ten  years. 

6876.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  ejectment  ?— No  further  than  that  I presume 
Mr.  St.  George,  conceiving  it  more  , desirable  that  the  school  should  be  conducted  under  the 
national  system,  was  thereby  induced  to  change  his  mind ; and  having,  through  his  agent, 
-offered  to  the  subscribers  to  return  then-  money,  he  considered  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  so ; and  I believe  he  acted  accordingly ; and,  at  all  events,  it  would  appear  to  me,  that 
if  the  document  left  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Birmingham,  varied  materially  from  that  which  was 
first  originated,  by  the  former  only  did  Mr.  St.  George  consider  himself  bound ; and  the 
terms  of  this  document  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  other  party;  or,  at  least,  by  the  clergy- 
men— -by  those  who  were  concerned. 

6877.  [Captain  Duckworth. — What  we  agreed  to  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Birmingham.] 

6878.  Perhaps  Mr.  St.  George  did  not  consent  to  these,  terms;  hut  that  the  agent subse- 
quently  left  with  his  solicitor  the  terms  that  Mr.  St.  George  had  agreed  to. 

6879.  Mr.  Stephens—  Have  you  that  document,  Mr.  Cox?— They  are  not  in  my  office. 
It  was  before  my  agency. 

6880.  [Captain  Duckworth.— They  are  now  in  possession  of  John  Litton,  Esq.,  Leeson- 
street.  I saw  these  papers.] 

6881.  I have  a memorandum  of  the  payments,  by  way  of  salary,  to  the  several  teachers, 
male  and  female,  since  my  agency ; if  your  lordship  wishes  to  see  it,  showing  what  length  of 
time  the  school  is.  under  the  national  system ; and  since  that  period,  what  salary  has  been 
paid,  and  how  it  stands  at  present. 

6882.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hand  in  the  document?  [I  read  the 
■document  as  follows]  : — 

Carrick-on-Shannon  National  Schools. 


Salaries  paid  to  Teachers  by  C.  M.  St.  George,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Patron. 


1841,  Male  teacher,  half-year’s  salary,  10  0 


Female 

1842,  Male 

„ Female 

1843,  Male 

„ Female 

1844,  Male, 

„ Female 

1845,  Male 

„ Female 

1846,  Male,  , 
„ Female  , 

1847,  Male  , 


(balance)  1 13 
one  year’s  salary,  20  0 


20  0 
20  0 


1847,  Female  teacher,  i 

1848,  Male  „ 

„ Eemale  „ 

1849,  Male, 

„ Female 

1850,  Male 
„ Female 

1851,  Male, 

„ Female 

1852,  Male, 


£ s.  d- 
e year’s  salary,  20  0 0 


broken  period, 


20  0 
12  14 
14  15 
2 13 

one  year’s  salary,  15  0 


Female  , 


three  quarters  of  a 
year’s  salary,  11 

„ 11 


. National  school  discontinued  by  Mr.  St.  George,  and  a male  school  opened  for  all  reli- 
gious denominations. 


£ s.  d.  [ 


1854,  Male  teacher,  broken  period, 


£ s.  d. 
14  13  2 


1853,  Male  teacher,  quarter  of  a year’s 

salary,  . . . .500 

At  this  period  the  schoolhouse  was  given  for  Mr.  Rosenberg’s  use,  who  opened  a school 
on  his  own  account,  under  regulations  made  hy  Mr.  St.  George,  and  who  a short  time 
since  gave  it  up. 
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6883  Mr.  SfcpA*..- Have  yon  any  documents  or  papers  irrespective  of  tire  document 
y°688r£S’S  JpTe^tThe  fi"tesaTar,  paid  to  tire  national  schoolteacher 

from  the  period  of  my^gency  therefore,  it  is  not  conclusive  that  that  was  the  commence- 
ment rf  fhe  pajmert  S fli  salaries.  I know  it  was  not.  That  commences  only  wrth 

“^irSr.  Stephen.- Who  was  agent  in  1835  f-I  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.-Birmingham. 

g*  Rev°D?  Z*"  StST.’  t^gSman  who  acted  for 
Mr.  Bi^h^  pSus  to  my  appointment;  was  Mr.  John  Berwick;  I thrnk  he  may 

SpS- Where  Joes  he  live  ?_He  lives  in  5,  Upper  Merrion-street. 

689  o'  a«fiu»^Hwhlt  “ye^waTtS;  school  discontinued  as  a national  sehool?-In 

S St. George  hating  the  sole  management  of 

further  inquiries  on  the  spot. 

John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

OTOflvP  if  tlipre  are  any  papers  connected  with  this  school  in 
6894.  Chainnan_  ^e  yo  ^ that  he  has  any;  but  I am  aware  when 

the  possession  of  Mr.  iieiwic  ■ correspondence  took  place  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 

the  subscription  was  being  made  J^^e  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  that 

tenant,  with  reference  to  obtammg  y granted  on  certain  conditions.  I 

an  answer  was  received  statag  ^ J^j  freTkras  to  the  grant  of  the  money 

think  a small  sum  was  raised  y P Lieutenant  which,  I think,  was  prepared,  by 

a deed  was  obliged  to  be  submitted  ™ by  Mr.  Birmingham.  A 

Mr.  Litton,  with  certain  tan.  s,a  handwriting  and  a portion  was  printed,  and  on  that 
portion  of  the  document  ^ m his o,^™fs|i)SCriptiL  being  made  for  it.  I collected 
being  sent  up,  £i0°  was  pajd.  I and  j tlfink  the  Kildare-street  Society  gave 

principally,  and w^s  secretag  tji  * £l00  was  given  entirely  on  the  principle 

somewhere  about  ±.4U , dux  xne  -p  raised  ; as  well  as  I can  remember,  I think 

that  recollect  when  the  ejectment  was  served;  and  that  when 

it  was  to  be  £120,  or  W#  ' George  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  mcum- 

the  lease  was  produced  between  Mr ^ St.  Geoi  e ana  x document-the  one  that 

bent  of  the  Parish,  it  was  not  exactly  i I hea??that  Mr.  St.  George  did  not 

was  signed  by  thyubscnbers  a an|  that  he  would  not  agree  to  any  thing  but 

exactly  approve  of  that  original  ’ cted  with  the  embassy  at  Stockholm,  and  it 

what  was  m the  second  one.  He  w T a -r  ;P11+pm.nt’s  money  was  granted  on  the 

had  to  be  sent  out  to  tan;  the  school 

^““dlocl,  and  the  tecumhent 

SKSSC  r and  he  replied  ; and  the  pro- 

^he^ubStenswere  returned  to  the subscribers ?_ 

14  S^RevX.'GVncea.-You  are  quite  clear  in  your  recollection,  that  anoffer  to  return 

subscription  ever  tendered  to  you  ?-Never. 
fall  WereTou  the  Secretory  ?-I  collected  the  subscnptions  principally 
6900  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  subscriptions  having  been  returned?—!  am  not  aware 

when  , ejectment  «s 

served^  Colonel  Cox,  at  the  time,  stated  it  was  proposed  to  return  them  to  any  one  who 
re^02d Ybifsay  Mu^tr^or^fwou^! ^pt Tgf ^to^the  original  document ? I believq so : 

Iac“o“w"o^al  document  agreed  to  by  the  egent?_!t  was ; and  filled  up  by 
him  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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6904.  Was  not  the  money  granted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  consequence  of  the  signa- 
■ture  of  the  agent  ? — Yes ; and  none  of  the  parties  could  ever  make  out  how  it  was  the  docu- 
ment was  not  signed.  It  appeared  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Government.  The  money 
was  granted  on  an  unsigned  document,  because  neither  documents  were ‘’ever  signed.  ■ 

6905.  Are  you  certain  that  it  was  not  signed  by -Mr.  Birmingham?.— No,  it  was  filled  up 

by  him.'  Mr.  Birmingham  would  not  have  power,  I think,  to  *sign  it.  If  he  did  it 
without  authority „ , * 

6906. 1 am  asking  you  as  to  the  fact,  not  as  to  the  law?— He  did  not  sign  it. 

6907.  Chairman. — Can  you.  give  any  further  information? — The  only  documents  that  I 
had,  as  Secretary,  I handed  them  over  to  the  Rev.  W.  Percy,  at  the  time  the  ejectment 
was 'taken.  I gave  the  list  of  subscriptions.  "I  gave  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  ; and  I think,  I gave  a copy  of  the  resolutions  that  were 
entered  into  by  the  subscribers,  when  the  money  was  raised. 

6908.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Percy,  any  document  you  have  which  will  bind  the  agent  is 
important. 


Endowment  foe  Schools  at  Mohill. 

6909.  Secretary. — The  next  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  John  W.  Evers,  p.p.,  Mohill. 

“Mohill,  September  21,  1855. 

“ Sir,— In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  relative  to  the  Townlet  endowed  school,  of  which 
William  Taggart  was  master,  I beg  to  state,  that  I believe  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  the  pro- 
prietor, gave  a lease  to  the  Kildare-place  Society,  of  the  house  and  garden  in  question ; and 
I think,  the  premises  were  ejected  by  the  landlord,  and  the  materials  of  the  house  disposed 
of  by  the  agent.  With  regard  to  the  Mohill  endowed  school,  it  is  still  in  existence,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  Rector  of  Mohill,  and  of  which  Sunderland 
is  the  master.  The  Catholic  children  are  not  permitted  to  go  there;  the  house  and  garden 
are  value  for  £15  or  £20  per  annum;  and  I often  heard  that  Sir  Morgan  Crofton  gave 
£20  yearly  for  its  maintenance.  I cannot  say  what  other  funds  are  at  their  disposal. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  “John  W.  Evers,  p.p. 

W.  H.  Jemison,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary.” 

6910.  The  information  with  regard  to  the  school  of  which  William  Taggart  was  master, 
in  1835,  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  1835,  page  98“.  It  states : — “ Parish  of  Mohill ; source  of  support  to  the  school,  £6  per 
annum  from  the  Ardagh  Society ; house  and  garden  free ; number  of  boys  attending  the 
school,  112;  average  daily  attendance  30,  increasing  for  the  last  three  years.”  The  other 
school  that  he  refers  to  is  Mohill  endowed  school,  a day  school  kept  by  William  M'Carroll, 
house  and  garden  free,  built  by  subscription,  value  at  about  £6  per  annum ; fifty-six  boys 
on  the  books  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and  thirty  the  daily  average  attendance.  Another 
day  school  kept  by  Francis  Reynolds,  source  of  support  £ 12  per  annum,  from  the  National 
Board,  about  £2  10s.  per  annum,  contributed  by  the  children,  house  and  garden  free,  value 
about  £3  per  annum ; attendance,  males  thirty-five ; females,  thirty-two  ; average  daily 
attendance,  fifty.  In  all  these  cases,  my  Lord,  there  have  been  dead  letters  returned, 
or  else  no  return  at  all,  no  information  with  regard  to  them.  A circular  was  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  as  trustee,  and  the  principal  master,  and  no  answer  has  been 
received  from  either  of  them. 

6911'.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  in  attendance  who  can  give  us  information 
respecting  the  Mohill  schools  ? 

6912.  Secretary. — I find  there  is  this  additional  reference  to  one  of  these  schools:  in 
the  Report  of  1826,  page  1248,  it  is  mentioned — “ School  at  Mohill,  built  by  subscription, 
cost  £450.” 

6913.  Chairman. — These  cases  will  be  referred  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Endowment  for  a School  at  Corawalleen. 

6914.  Secretary. — There  is  a school  at  Corawalleen,  Drumreilly,  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  1825,  page  647,  as  having  received  aid  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

6915.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentlemen  who  can  give  information  respecting  the 
Corawalleen  school. 

6916.  Secretary. — It  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  that  I have  referred  to  that  John 
Godley  received  £30  in  consideration  of  making  over  an  acre  of  land ; and  a subscription 
of  £20  for  a school  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

Rev.  William  A.  Percy  further  examined. 

6917.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  school? — I know  the  school  is 
there. 

6918.  Is  the  school  in  operation? — I think  it  is  a school  in  operation. 

6919.  Could  you  tell  the  name  of  the  master? — No,  I could  not. 
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Endowment  for  a School  at  Annaduff. 

6920.  Secretary. — The  next  school  is  one  at  Annaduff.  The  information  respecting  it 
is,  that  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  Bart.,  received  £100  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund  in  con- 
sideration of  having  conveyed  land  for  a site  in  perpetuity,  and  £100  subscriptions. 

6921.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw: — 

“ Annaduff  Rectory,  Drumsna,  August  29,  1855. 

“ Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  25tli,  requesting  information  on  the  subject  of 
ground  granted  in  perpetuity  for  a school  in  this  parish,  I beg  to  state  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  school  in  question  must  be  one  which  was  established  many  years  ago,  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Waldron,  in  Drumsna,  and  for  which  a good  schoolhouse  was  built  partly  (as 
I understand)  by  a grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  school  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued, and  the  house,  is  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Waldron’s  caretaker,  and  .part  of 
it  set  as  a petty  sessions’  court-house.  Mr.  F.  Waldron,  j.p.,  of  Lismoyle  House,  Drumsna, 
who  is  not  at  present  in  the  country,  being  at  the  sea,  is  the  only  person  I know  of  that  can 
give  decided  information  on  the  subject:  the  grant  was  made  long  before  I came  to  the 
parish.  There  is  another  school  at  Drumsna,  which  was  established  by  the  Kildare-place 
Society,  on  ground  with  a garden  attached  (of  which  John  Dunne,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  is  the  surviving  trustee),  and  which  is  still  in  operation;  but  this,  I believe,  was 
not  assisted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  “ George  Shaw,  Rector  of  Annaduff. 

“The  Secretary,  Endowed  Schools,  &c.,  &c.” 


Rev.  James  John  Rev.  James  John  Newport  sworn  and  examined. 

6922.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  curate  of  Annaduff. 

6923.  Can  you  give  any  information  respecting  this  school  ? — The  parochial  school  is 
in  operation  at  present;  there  is  a small  grant  of  ground  attached  to  it;  but  I am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  the  school  to  which  the  -grant  was  given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

6921.  Is  it  a parish  school  at  present? — It  is. 

6925.  Is  it  near  the  church-yard?: — No,  my  Lord,  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  church. 

6926.  Are  you  aware  how  long  it  has  been  a parish  school? — I cannot  say,  my  Lord  ; 
• there  is  a gentleman  here  who  would  be  able  to  give  some  information. 

6927.  Do  you  think  it  cost  £200  to  build  the  school  ?— I think  the  building  of  the  house 
could  not  cost  so  much. 

6928.  Have  you  any  further  information  ? — -None,  my  Lord. 


John  Duckworth,  John  Duckworth , Esq.,  further  examined. 

6929.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  person  who  is  living  in  the 
Annaduff  schoolhouse  ? — I have ; and  was  in  the  house,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Waldron  and 
his  wife  that  he  got  aid  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  for  the  building  that  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  school  of  Annaduff,  and  a portion  of  which,  I now  understand,  is  a 
petty  sessions  court.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Drumsna,  and  within  a, few  yards  of  the  late 
Admiral  Rowley’s  gate. 

6930.  Is  that  in  the  townland  of  Annaduff? — It  is  in  the  parish  of  Annaduff.  The 
school  that  Mr.  Newport  alluded  to  is  under  the  Kildare-place  Society ; the  one  I allude 
to  is  in  the  town  of  Drumsna.  The  schoolhouse,  which  is  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
town,  is  under  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Dr.  Dunne  , and  the  clergymen  of  the  parish 
know  something  about  it — certainly,  Dr.  Dunne;  because  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  and 
managers. 


School  at  Drumreilly.  SCHOOL  AT  DrUMRELLLY. 

6931.  Secretary. — Drumreilly  school  is’mentioned  at  page  77*  of  the  same  Report. 

6932.  [Captain  Duckworth. — What  endowment  is  there  for  that  school?] 

6933.  Secretary. — -A  house  and  garden  free.  It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  clergyman 
that  I have  read — he  believes  that  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  the  owner  of  this  property,  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  leases  of  land  in  perpetuity.  If,  therefore,  that  was  his  practice,  and 
that  there  was  a house  and  garden,  rent  free,  attached  to  these  three  schools,  at  Mohill,  it 
would  appear  they  were  endowed. 

6934.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  any  observations  to  make  respecting  endowed 
schools  in  this,  county,  or  with  regard  to  education  in, general  ? 

Rev.  Peter  Dawson.  Rev.  Peter  Dawson  examined. 

6935.  I cannot  give  any  additional  information.  I am  here  too  short  a time,  in  fact, 
to  understand  on  what  terms  the  houses  were  given  or  . built. 

6936.  Could  you  give  the  Commissioners  the  benefit  of  any  observations  you  make  upon 
the  state  of  education  in  this  county  ; or  its  educational  wants  ? — The  only  thing  I would 
say,  that  probably  the  Commissioners  might  take  a note  of,  is,  that  the  national  school,  for 
the  Catholic  population,  is  in  one  of  my  own  offices.  We  could  not  get  a house  since  the 
school  was  closed  in  1852. 
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Rev.  Veter  Dawson  sworn  ancl  examined.  " General  State  of 

6937.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  what  means  of  education  there  are  in  this  county.  Rey  ^^"^vson- 
— Generally  speaking,  this  portion  of  the  county  Leitrim,  is  pretty  fairly  supplied  with  • 

national  schools.  “If  you  wish  me  to  make  any  remarks,  so  far  as  Carrick  is  concerned, 

I shall  do  so ; that  very  schoolhouse — the  school  into  which  inquiry  was  made — was 
closed  in  1852 ; and  I was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  to  get  a grant  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  but  I could  get  no  house  in  the  town ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  I was  obliged  to  have  the  school  kept  in  one  of  my  offices.  There  was 
a story  over  the  coach-house  and  stable,  and  this  place  I fitted  up,  and  got  furniture;  and 
the  school  is  kept  there  from  that  to  the  present.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  me,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  children,  to  have  them  attending  a.  school  over  a stable  in  the  summer 


season. 

6938.  Can  you  state  what  means  there  are  in  this  county  for  educating  the  middle 
classes? — Intermediate  education  in  this  county  is  much  wanted.  The  education  we 
have  is  only  elementary  education,  for  poor  people,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; but  there  is  no  opportunity  of  learning  science,  unless  in  some  schools.  There  is 
one  school  in  Jamestown,  under  the  National  Board,  which  teaches  very  fair  science 
scholars,  and  turns  out  pretty  good  mathematicians ; but,  generally  speaking,  in  the  whole 
of  Leitrim  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  scientific  and  classical  education. 

6939.  Where  do  the  children,  whose  parents  wish  to  get  them  a mercantile  or  classical 
education,  go  ? — As  to  mere  mercantile  education,  they  can  get  it  at  the  Mohill  schools — 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping— but  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  classics,  I do  not 
know  where  they  can  go  to  be  taught  these  in  this  county. 

6940.  Do  the  sons  of  the-  rich  farmers,  or  shopkeepers,  go  to'  the  national  schools  ? 
—They  do,  my  Lord,  generally.  They  have  no  other  schools  to  go  to. 

6941.  How  far  is  the  nearest  mercantile  and  classical  school  to  this  town  ? — I could  not 
just  now  state,  my  Lord.  There  is  a school  near  Cavan  gives  a very  fair  classical  and 
scientific  education. 

6942.  Where  do  the  sons  of  the  shopkeepers  of  this  town  receive  their  education? — 
Some  of  them  go  to  the  national  schools,  my  Lord;  and  a portion  went  to  a school  which 
was  here,  but  the  master  has  left  some  months  since.  The  school  was  capable  of  giving 
instruction  in  classics. 

6943.  Does  that  school  exist  ? — No. 


6944.  Do  you  think  if  a good  classical  school  was  established  at  Carrick,  in  which  mer- 
cantile and  classical  education  was  given,  that  it  would  be  well  attended  ? — Well,  -I  can 
hardly  say  that,  my  Lord.  We  have  very  few  in  the  town  of  Carrick  to  go  to  such  a 
school  at  present.  There  is  not  more  than  a score  of  what  you  call  the  mercantile  class, 
who  require  a classical  education. 

6945.  What  is  the  population  of  Carrick  ? — I do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  is  pretty  large. 

6946.  You  think  if  there  was  a good  mercantile  and  classical  school  established  in 
Carrick,  it  would  receive  the  attendance  of  a sufficient  number  of  children  to  maintain  it  ? 
— I am  sure  it  would. 

6947.  What  number  of  children  do  you  think  would  come  from  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood ? — From  the  town,  I do  not  think  more  than  a score ; but  I dare  say  there  would 
be  an  attendance  of  60  to  100  from  the  surrounding  districts.  There  is  a great  want  of 
such  a school  in  the  county. 

6948.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  stipend  for  these  80  or  100  children  to  pay  ? 
— I wish  the  stipend  to  be  paid  by  the  children  would  not  exceed  £2  a-year.  I do  not 
think  a less  sum  than  that  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a respectable  man  to  conduct  the 
school ; but  my  object  would  be  to  open  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  classics  to  the 
poorer  description  of  persons. 

6949.  You  think  that  the  parents  of  these  80  or  100  children  could  not  afford  to  pay 
more  ? — I dare  say  they  would  pay  up  to  a guinea  a quarter ; but  I would  like  that  only 
the  half  should  be  paid  to  encourage  a larger  number  to  attend. 

6950.  Even  if  they  could  afford  to  pay  four  guineas  a-year,  you  think,  they  would  do  so  ? 
■ — I think,  my  Lord,  the  number  I have  stated,  between  sixty  and  one  hundred,  would  be  as 
much  as  would  attend  if  the  school  were  a good  school,  and  well  conducted. 

6951.  You  think  the  educational  wants  of  this  town  would  be  supplied  by  a good  school, 
of  the  class  of  the  national  schools  ? — I will  not  say  it  would,  because  I would  expect  in  a 
town  of  this  description,  there  would  be  opportunities  of  acquiring  a classical  education. 
I.  would  like  to  see  a classical  school ; but  for  mere  mercantile  purposes,  I think  the 
national  school  is  quite  sufficient.  - 

6952.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  mean  a boarding  or  day  school ? — A day  and  boarding 
school  combined. 

6953.  Then  according  to  your  calculation  you  would  have  sixty  boarders? — No,  I would 
not  expect  the  attendance  of  boarders  to  be  more  than  a dozen  or  a score. 

6954.  There  are  not  more  than  a score,  then,  who  require  superior  education  in  the  town  ? 
— Not  more.  They  would  be  day  scholars. 

6955.  You  say  sixty  or  one  hundred  children  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  vicinity  or 
surrounding  districts  would  attend  this  school.  What  do  you  mean  from  the  vicinity  ? — 
Not  the  vicinity,  but  parties  would  come  from  the  vicinity  as  boarders,  some  as  day 
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scholars.  Some  persons  would  prefer  lodging  with  their  friends  in  the  town  as  day  scholars. 
If  you  had  a respectable  school,  there  would  be  parties  living  in  the  town  as  boarders,  and 
other  parties  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  attend  as<day  scholars. 

Rev.  William  A.  Percy  further  examined. 

6956.  So  far  as  Dr.  Dawson  has  taken  a general  view  of  the. state  of  this  parish,  and  the 
neighbourhood,'!  quite  concur  in  his  sentiments,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  education  being 
more  extended  amongst  us,  but  as  to  the  establishment  of  a school  for  teaching  classics, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  classics  in  this  town,  I have  been  here  since  the 
year  1820,  and  I have  known  three  or  four  different  attempts  made  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  they  have  every  one  failed.  There  was  a gentleman,  who  has  now  a very 
high  situation  as  classical  teacher  in  England,  his  name  was  England,  a very  efficient  man, 
both  in  science  and  classics,  and  the  parties  here  guaranteed,  I think,  to  secure  him  £100 
a-year,  for  teaching  a classical  School;  and  he  failed,  and  went  away.  I have  known  three 
or  four.  I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Dawson,  that  about  twenty  would  be  as  much  as  probably 
would  look  for  such  an  education  in  this  town. 

6957.  Chairman. — To  what  would  you  attribute  the  failure  of  those  who  attempted  to 
establish  a classical  school  in  this  county? — The  failure  in  many  instances  was  in  not 
having  adequate  assistance.  I remember  a man  named  Nort,  who  had  a school  twenty  years 
ago,  which  was  in  an  efficient  state.  The  school  went  on  pretty  well  for  a time,  and  he  had 
several  persons  attending;  but  as  soon  as  he  went  away  to  the.  east  of  England,  the  school 
came  to  nothing,  because  they  could  not  raise  the  funds  sufficient  to  support  it. 

6958.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Was  it  a school  confined  to  one  branch  of  education,  or  was  it 
both  classical  and  commercial  ? — It  was  both.  I do  think,  so  far  as  I know  (I  do  not 
know  much  about  one  of  them,  but  I know  the  other  very  well) — I think,  so  far  as  the 
mercantile  interests  are  concerned,  that  the  education  given  in  the  national  schools  is  fully 
satisfactory.  The  children  are  taught  arithmetic  well,  they  are  taught  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, geography,  history,  and  in  fact,  in  one  instance,  I was  quite  surprised  at  their 
knowledge  of  these  subjects-. 

6959.  Chairman. — Do  you  believe  that  the  middle  classes  attend  the  national  schools?— 
Some  of  them.  Certainly,  here  we  have  good  national  schools.  I know  one  where  they 
do — where  the  wealthy  farmers’  sons,  and  the  sons  even  of  gentlemen,  attend. 

6960.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Persons  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 

children? — Could  right  well  afford  it.  . . 

6961.  Can  you  state  where  those  receive  their  education  who  do  not  attend  the  national 
schools  ?— From  this  town,  I know  some  boys  who  went  to  Ardagh,  where  there  is  a good 
classical  school;  and  I have  known  others  to  go  there,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
so  much  knowledge  of  classics  as  would  enable  them  to  go  to  the  profession  of  an  apothe- 
cary or  surgeon. 

6962.  They  have  succeeded  as  apothecaries  ? — They  have.  Boys  have  left  this  town  for 
that  purpose,  and  succeeded  very  well.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I do  not  think  that 
a classical  and  science  teacher  would  be  remunerated  in  this  town,  unless  he  had  some- 
thing independent  of  what  would  be  paid  to  him  by  the  children  who  would  attend  his 
school ; unless  there  was  some  endowment,  in  fact.  That  is  just  my  own  view  of  the  thing. 

6963.  If  a good  school  were  maintained,  do  you  think  it  would  be  well  attended  ? — It  would 
be  attended,  certainly,  by  several,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  farmers’  sons  about  the  place- 
Now,  for  instance,  if  a man  wanted  to  send  his  son  to  an  apothecary,  or  to  be  bound  to  a 
surgeon,  or  if  he  wanted  to  send  him  to  Maynooth,  he  would  have  to  send  him  to  be  edu- 
cated elsewhere ; and  if  there  was  a good  classical  teacher  here,  he  might  go  to  him.  Mr. 
England  was  perfectly  competent  to  prepare  men  for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  but  he 
did  not  succeed. 

6964.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  ? — No,  my  lord. 

Charles  Cox,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

6965.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  your  opinion  with  regard  to  intermediate  education 
in  this  county? — I think  it  is  desirable  to  establish  such  a school;  I agree  with  what 
Dr.  Dawson  observed  on  the  matter.  I think  if  it  was  established  not  only  as  a day- 
school  for  such  education,  but  as  a boarding  school  also,  that  it  would  be  successful;  and 
the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Percy  referred  to,  Mr.  England,  suffered  very  much  from  not 
having  means  to  start  a proper  and  sufficient  establishment  for  this  purpose. 

6966.  Are  you  aware  how  many  children  attended  Mr.  England’s  school? — I will  not 
speak  positively,  but  I think  between  twenty  and  thirty.  I think  there  are  many  farmers’ 
sons  who  attend  the  national  school  at  present,  that  do  it  from  sheer  necessity,  and  who 
would  not  attend  these  schools  from  their  position  in  society  if  there  was  a school  of 
the  description  stated  for  intermediate  education ; I think  it  is  very  much  wanting  indeed. 

6967.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  heard  complaints  made  among  the  middle  classesof 
the  want  of  such  a school  ? — I have,  frequently ; and  recently  it  was  stated  to  me  there 
was  a great  necessity  and  a great  want  of  it,  and  that  it  caused  a loss  to  parents  in  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  such  education  for  their  ehildren.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a great 


6968.  Chairman. — You  concur  with  Dr.  Dawson  in  the  opinion  that  from  80  to  100 
children  would  attend  a school  in  which  the  stipend  would  be  from  two  to  four  guineas  ? — 
If  it  was  a boarding  school,  I should  say  that  this  number  might  be  expected;  but  it  should 
be  necessary  that  the  great  proportion  of  them  should  be  boarders. 
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6969.  Dr.  Graves.  You  think  not  more  than  twenty,  as  he  stated? — I would  say 
more ; in  my  opinion  I think  there  might  be  thirty. 

, 6970.  Who  would  attend  as  day-scholars  coining  from  the  town  of  Garrick  ? — Imme- 
diately  from  the  town,  and  immediately  from  the  neighbourhood  ; because,  I think,  many 
of  those  who  are  now  sending  their  children  to  receive  their  education  in  the  national 
schools,  would  prefer,  paying  a moderate  amount  for  that  education,  in  place  of  sending 
them  to  the  national  school,  if  they  had  the  oppprtunity ; hut  not  having  the  opportunity, 
they  send  them  to  the  national  schools,  where  they  get  a. good  mercantile  education. 

6971.  But  are  there  not  some  branches  of  instruction  of  a higher  class  which  ought 
to  taught ; for  instance,  the  modern  languages  ? — In  consequence  of  not  having  a 
school  where  these  things  are  taught  they  are  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  national  school,  and 
are  deprived  of  those  branches  because  they  have  no  opportunity  afforded  of  learning  them. 

Rev-  Peter  Dawson  further  examined. 

6972.  Chairman. — Dr.  Dawson,  if  a school  was  founded  here  with  an  endowment  from 
the  public  funds,  the  master  paid  and  the  schoolhouse  built,  do  you  think  there  would  be 

60  to  100  children  who  would  attend;  and  how  many  of  these  would  be  day-scholars? I 

should  say  the  great  bulk  of  them  would  be  day-scholars— two-thirds.  I would  not  ex- 
pect, as  I mentioned  before,  that  the  locality  would  supply  more  than  twenty;  however, 
it  might,  as  Colonel  Cox  has  said,  supply  thirty.  But.  I think  there  is  a want  of  such 
schools  all  through  Leitrim;  a large  number  might  be  expected  to  attend,  and  largely 
from  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  Colonel  has  said,  the  school  as  day-scholars ; I expect 
one-third  of  the  60  to  100  would  be  daj'-boys.  The  attendance  of  boarders  would 
depend  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  board  would  be  supplied,  if  a boarding  school  was 
opened  on  moderate  terms — 

6973.  What  would  you  call  moderate  terms  ? — I call  £20  a-year  moderate. 

6974.  What  number  of  boarders  do  you  think  there  would  be  at  £20  a-year  ? — I expect 
they  would  go  up  to  forty  or  fifty. 

0975.  Is  that  besides  the  number  of  .day-scholars  ?— Yes ; I expect  the  number  of 
boarders  would  increase  as  you  dimmish  the  charge.  You  would  have  a larger  number  as 
you  charge  them  less. 

6976.  If  the  charge  for  boarders  was  moderate,  you  state  there  would  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  boarders;  would  they  be  included  in  the  number  that  you  mentioned? — It  would  ; 

I think  the  whole  attendance  of  boarders  and  day-scholars  would  not  exceed  100.  I t.hinlr 
it  is  a large  average  to  say  from  60  to  100. 

6977.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  it  be  a great  advantage  to  the  town  to  have  such -a  school 
as  you  now  suggest,  in  which  the  children  of  the  town  could  be  educated,  and  which, 
would  also  bring  persons  from  the  vicinity  to  your  town? — Yes  ; a great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  and  merchants  of  the  town  to  have  the  means  of  procuring  a good  education 
at  their  own  doors,  to  have  their  children  under  their  own  eyes ; and  the  expenditure 
of  money  that  would  take  place  by  sixty  or  thirty  boarders  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
town  likewise. 

6978.  Do  you  think  if  the  legislature  conferred  powers  on  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  to  tax  the  ratepayers  for  the  support  of  an  endowed  school,  such  a tax 
would  be  agreeable  ? — I am  not  able  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  that.  I rather  expect  the 
people  would  object  to  tax  themselves  very  much. 

6979.  But  they  would  derive  positive  advantage  from  it? — I have  no  doubt,  if  the 
Government  introduced  a law,  giving  the  people  the  power  of  assessing  themselves,  and 
applying  the  money  generally  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  county  taxation ; if  they  gave  them 
the  power  of  laying  on  a cess,  and  expending  the  money  generally,  that  assessed  for  educa- 
tion would  be  spent  in  county  purposes  unprofitabty,  as  it  is  in  a great  measure  at  present; 
but  if  they  introduced  a law  for  self-assessment,  for  education  alone,  I do  not  think  it 
would.  I would  recommend  the  Government  in  introducing  a thing  of  that  sort  to  bring 
in  a measure  of  sweeping  reform.  If  they  gave  the  cess-payers  the  power  of  electing  the 
parishes  on  which  the  assessment  would  be  laid,  and  to  expend  the  money  generally,  I fear 
very  much  education  would  come  to  the  wall. 

6980.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  it  one  of  the  first  things  in  which  retrenchment  would  be 
made,  in  case  the  persons  paying  the  tax  felt  themselves  overburthened  ? — Education  ! 
quite  the  contrary.  I think  education  is  the  very  last  thing  the  Irish  would  touch  with 
retrenchment.  I think  the  desire  of  education  in  the  Irish  is  very  strong.  They  take 
even  from  their  food  to  procure  education. 

6981.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  to  work  that  principle  out,  do  not  you  think  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  for  instance,  would  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town  generally,  feel  a pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  tax — in  paying  it  as 
well  as  in  laying  it  on  ? — I am  very  sorry  to  say,  in  Ireland,  as  your  own  experience  shows 
you,  we  have  too  much  division  as  yet — the  religious  element  is  not  sufficiently  moulded 
yet,  to  make  us  pull  together  on  the  education  question.  I think  we  are  far  from  coming 
near  that  yet.  You  see  there  are  no  better  friends  than  the  rector  of  the  parish  and  myself, 
although  I do  not  support  liis  system  of  education,  and  do  not  concur  in  it;  and  we  are  far 
from  coalescing  together,  to  form  a board  to  carry  these  things  out. 

6982.  Several  persons  have  suggested  that  the  Consolidated  Fund  should  be  charged ; 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  ? — I think  you  will  find  the  general  public  to  agree 
in  that  suggestion. 
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Charles  Cox,  Esq.,  farther  examined. 

6983  I wish  to  state  that  I think  if  a certain  district  was  formed,  and  that  district  was 

taxed  for  a school  affording  intermediate  education  in  this  town,  it  would  be  cheerfully 

acceded  to ; but  if  you  were  to  tax  the  town  alone,  I think  it  would  be  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute to  that  tax ; but  I think  if  a district  were  allotted,  as  a district  for  this  town,  for  the 
suDuort  of  a school  for  intermediate  education,  that  it  would  be  cheerfully  supported. 

6984  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  think  that  the  willingness  to  bear  this  tax  would  be 
increased,  if  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  a certain  number  of  free  places  l— Uh, 

6 9 85 C Whidi  should  he  granted  to  pupils  evincing  a superior  amount  of  intelligence 
and  learning,  and  who  should  compete  for  the  places  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6986.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  render  persons  inhabiting  a certain 
district  more  willing  to  bear  taxation?— Yes  ; I am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a great  stimulus 

6987.  Chairman.—* Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  area  of  the  district  you  would 

include?— No,  I have  not;  I have  not  considered  it  sufficiently.  . , . ,, 

' 6988.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  it  should  be  only  so  large  as  to  include  the  space 
from  which  pupils  could  conveniently  attend  as  day  scholars  ?— Oh,  no. 

6989.  You  would  propose  a larger  area  ?— And  such  school  should  not  be  tor  day 
scholars  simply ; it  might  be  open  for  boarders.  . . 

6990-  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  wishes  to  give  information  to  the 
Commissioners  ? 

Rev.  William  A-  Percy  further  examined. 

6991  If  a -well-educated  man  had  a house  in  this  town  rent  free,  and  capable  of  giving 
accommodation  to  thirty  or  forty  boys,  and  that  he  gave  them  a superior  education,  and  it 
he  had  a salary  granted  to  him,  I have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a flourishing  school;  but 
if  you  leave  the  man  to  his  own  shifts,  then,  from  my  own  experience,  which  is  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  you  would  accomplish  such  an  object.  It  there 
■was  a house  built,  and  that  the  man  was  rent  free,  and  had  the  means  of  accommodating 
thirty  or  forty  boys,  and  had— say  £150  a-year,  independent  of  what  he  could  make  by 
them  then,  I think,  it  is  very  probable  you  would  have  a right  good  school;  because,  as  Dr. 
Dawson  has  said,  the  people  would  come  from  distant  parts  of  the  county. 

6992.  Mr.  Stephens. — Dr.  Dawson  has  started  another  difficulty,  viz.,  the  religious  dif- 
ficulty ?— Oh,  well  really,  I think  the  appointment  of  a master  ought  not  to  be  left-amongst 
us  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  made  by  some  independent  source  altogether. 

6993.  Take  the  case  of  boarders  at  an  endowed  school,  and  suppose  that  there  were 
Roman  Catholic  boarders,  and  Protestant  boarders,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  case  / 

I do  not  know.  The  Government  might  appoint  the  master.  For  that  mattei  I do  not 
think  it  at  all  likely  we  should  agree,  although  Dr.  Dawson  and  I are  good  friends,  and 
hope  long  to  continue  so ; but  I do  not  think  it  likely  we  should  agree  m the  appointment 
of  a master.  I should  like  that  to  be  done  from  a source  altogether  independent  ot  local 

interest  or  concerns,  or  local  feelings.  _ ...  ,,  , ..  u 

6994.  Supposing  that  you  had  the  appointment  of  the  master,  do  you  think  that  it  would 

inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Dawson  ?— I thmk  it  would,  most  likely,  but  I cannot 
answer  that  it  would.  , , , , * • • 

6995.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  see  how  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  of  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the  boarders  in  this  school  supposing  it  to  be  established.  The 
master  not  being  of  the  same  religion  as  the  scholars,  the  scholars  being  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations,  how  could  you  supply  religious  instruction?— I beheve  that  problem 

is  yet  to  be  solved  even  by  the  Government  itself.  . . . _ , n, 

6996.  Supposing  you  had  a Protestant  master,  and  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  school- 

master, would  such  an  arrangement  be  regarded  as  satisfactory?  That  is  one  of  the  many 
questions  that  now  presses.  , _ „ 

6997.  Do  you  think,  if  the  master  was  a Protestant  clergyman,  that  Roman  Catholic 
parents  would  be  willing  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  a boarding  school  under 
his  management? — Generally  speaking,  I do  not  think  they  would. 

6998.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  a Protestant  master  had  an  assistant  Roman  Catholic  master, 
would  that  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  ? — I know  Roman  Catholic  boys  who  were 
at  school  with  me  at  Drogheda,  and  I found  them  as  steady  as  any  other  boys.  I do  not 
think  they  were  ever  annoyed.  They  went  to  their  place  of  worship  certainly.  1 do  not 
think  we  ever  annoyed  them  on  the  subject  of  their  religion;  but  I am  not  aware  how  they 
were  instructed  in  their  religion,  because  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  the 
school.  It  is  a great  difficulty. 

Rev.  Peter  Dawson  further  examined. 

6999.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Dr.  Dawson,  allow  me  to  ask  the  same  question  of  you,  how  can 

religious  instruction  be  satisfactorily  given  to  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  boarders 
in  the  same  school? — I am  not  able  to  solve  the  difficulty  at  present.  The  children 
boarding  in  the  same  house  become  members  of  a family,  and  they  ought  to  receive  reli- 
gious instruction,  communicated  in  such  a way,  as  that  no  jealousy  or  suspicions  could 
arise  in  the  minds  of  parents.  

7000.  Mr.  Stephens. — Of  Protestant  parents? — Of  Protestant  parents.  I think  it  impos- 
sible that  children  of  different  denominations  could  live  in  the  same  school  without  having 
jealousy  in  this  respect.  The? only  remedy  that  strikes  my  mind,  that  I think  would  be 
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satisfactory,  is  the  one  which  you  suggest,  that  one  of  the  teachers  should  be  of  one  per- 
suasion, and  the  other  of  the  other ; but  still  I am  inclined  to  suspect'  there  would  be 
distrust — want  of  confidence — in  the  assistant,  for  if  the  first  master  had  the  control  over 
the  other,  my  conviction  is,  whatever  religion  the  first  teacher  belonged  to,  the  average  of 
the  boarders  would  belong  to  it. 

7001.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  think  so?— I think  so.  I cannot  see  any  means  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty. 

7002.  I will  repeat  another  question  which  I asked  Mr.  Percy,  and  that  is,  do  you 
think  that  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  have  any  objection  to  send  their  children  to 
receive  instruction  in  a school  the  master  of  which  was  a Protestant  clergyman  ? — I know 
perfectly  that  they  would.  And  I am  sorry  to  add,  it  is  with  justice  too,  because  I know 
cases  of  Roman  Catholic  boys  who  went  to  a school  in  that  way,  and  lost  their  religion. 

7003.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  less  objection  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in 
a boarding  school,  the  master  of  which  was  a Protestant  layman? — I do  not  think  the 
master  being  a clergyman  or  a layman  would  be  considered  so  much  as  the  character  of  the 
individual.  If  the  master  was  a man  of  very  strong  religious  opinions,  and  who  fostered 
the  hope  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  see  Ireland  Protestantized,  I do  not  think  that 
he  would  be  the  kind  of  man  for  such  a school.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  found  to  be 
a man  (and  there  are  great  numbers  of  such  laymen)  who  thought  religion  was  a matter 
which  lay  between  the  creature  and  his  creator — I think  if  Catholics  found  a man  of  that 
description,  that  they  would  not  so  much  object  to  sending  their  children  to  him. 

7004.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  mode  of  providing  safeguards  which  would  remove 
suspicion  from  the  minds  of  parents? — I do  not  think  we  can  go  further  for  providing  for 
the  faith,  and  improving  instruction,  than  the  system  adopted  under  the  National  Board — 
that-is  in  the  boarding  school,  if  you  had  two  classes  or  three  classes  of  different  deno- 
minations,_ let  there  be  free  access  to  the  ministers  of  each  religion  at  their  own  opportu- 
nities to  give  religious  instruction. 

7005.  At  fixed  times? — At  fixed  times,  and  not  interfering  with  others;  and  also  to  have 
either  the  master  or  assistant  master  to  superintend  them,  not  only  in  their  literary  avoca- 
tions, but  also  in  their  amusements.  I do  not  see  it  possible  to  go  further  than  this  in  a 
mixed  community.  As  long  as  you  have  mixed  education,  I do  not  see  there  can  be  further 
safeguards  than  these. 

7006.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  would  be  a sufficient  safeguard  in  the  opinion  of 
moderate  minded  Roman  Catholics  ? — I think  it  would  be  sufficient. 
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op  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 
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Documentary 
Evidence. 


The  Ranelagh  Boys’  School,  Athlone. 

7007  Secretary  —The  only  communication,  in  answer  to  the  notice  of  this  court,  is  with 
™dio apX  of  law,  as  to  the  management  of  the  Etmelefih  school  at  Athlone,  winch 

a°<^nsider^ile  estate,  ^r^apis^bojn’onlyr^^e^acatetfin  tlie  Protestant 

foTthf^ntentce  of  L present  est.hlish.nenf ; so  that  there  is  now  an  accnmulatron 
fnrnl  of  above  £1,600  in  the  hands  of  the  society.  , . . 

70^9^The°Ii^orporated  Sgeiety  have  made  a return  tOcthe  ^ PaxHanmrrt 

&^a^‘S=5SSS>S|SfS 

hehs  ofThe“smriyOTrof  Se‘m  shovel  think  fit  and  convenient ; the  said  two  schools  to  be 

schoolniistres^  t°  bo  ’with  the"  advice’ of ’ih^Bishop^oThfe'ath^nd’^El^iim  fcn^the’hrae 

the  said  hoys  to  be  taught  in  that  time  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  said 
trirls  in  reading,  writing,  spinning,  and  knitting,  and  such  other  works  as  the  said  trustees, 
tv  the  maior  part  of  them,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  should  direct  and  aPP°pt. 
7010  There  is  a similar  provision  with  regard  to  the  free  schools  m the  town  ofBos- 
’ . j +iie  Act  of  Parliament  goes  on  to  recite : — And  whereas,  the  said 

charitable  intentions  of  the  said  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  have  not  been  hitherto 
SvriPfl  into  execution,  nor  any  of  the  said  four  free  schools  erected  or  built;  and  from 
the  present  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  said  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon, 
the  said  four  free  schools,  if  now  to  be  erected  and  built,  and  to  be  conducted  under  the 
saM  s“verafrSes  and  regulations,  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  said  towns  of 
Shlone^  and Roscommon,  or  to  the  public,  and  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  of  the  public,  that  all  and  eveiy  thesai 
manors  towns  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  tithes,  which  now  remain  vested  as 
XSa  tothe  sia  Arthur,  LordViseount  Sudley,  Arthur  D.wbob,  Anthony  Malone 
Philin  Tisdall,  Nehemiah  Donnellan,  and  Godfrey  Willis,  Esquires,  and  the  said  Sn 
Richard  Cox,  Baronet,  for  the  uses  and  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  should  be  from  hence- 
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schools?™ D-Plnn?  ^corporated  Society  m Dublin,  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Koscommon. 
schooib  in  Iielaud  upon  the  several  trusts  and  to  the  several  uses  liereinaftehmentioned,  _ 

which  cannot  be  effectually  done  without  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.”  It  then  goes  SM  2S,f„T 
on  to  pi  o vide And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  the  said  -n 
Soc.iety  shall>  out  of  toe  yearly  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of ’the  said  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises,  pay  unto  the  minister  or  clergyman  for  the  time 
l ve  Cfe  0f  s?ulim  At.hlone  tlie  sum  of  £20  a-year  for  ever,  and  the 
“L®  "P  of  £20e  a'^ar  for  eve5  ^ the  minister  of  Roscommon  for  the  time  being,  the  said 
l 1 mS  °f  ~~°  au'year’  be  payable  to  the  said  ministers,  respectively,  in  half- 
^^^aIment|J+  on  the  1st  day  of  May  and  1st  day  of  November  for  ever;  the  first 
Ll\eXv+V'°Teiriai  mad.e  Gn  the  1st  day  of  November,  which  shall 

^ schools  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  built  and  furnished;  and  that 

Trpl3d  ioll  T0rate/  S+0ClAm  Dubh?’  fo^  Promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in 
Ireland  shall,  by  and  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  yearly  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of  the 
said  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises,  and  by  and  out  of  the  arrears  of  rents 
fines,  and  sums  of  money,  hereby  vested  m the  said  Incorporated  Society,  build  one  or 
more  good  and  sufficient  house  or  houses  in  or  near  the  said  town  of  Athlone  ; and  one 
or  more  good  and  sufficient  house  or  houses  in  or  near  the  said  town  of  Roscommon 
with  proper  and  convenient  yards,  out-houses,  gardens,  and  enclosures,  to  the  said  several 
houses,  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  education,  of  so  many  poor  Protestant  boys 
and  girls,  if  such  can  be  conveniently  had,  as  the  clear  remaining  income  of  the  said 
castle,  manor,  towns,  lands  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises,  will  properly  main- 
■ tain  and  support,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  Incorporated  Society  shall 
curect  and  appoint.  J 

0 ,7bllvT,he1^  is,afStal  in  1’age  29  ?f  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807,  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  and  the  largest  denomination,  tithes,  was  held  by  James 
Eyster  Esq  at  the  annual  rent  of  £760;  the  tolls  and  customs  were  held  by  Mr.  George 
Carr,  at  £225  per  annum;  Ruskagh  was  held  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Goold,  at  £130  a-year- 
and  part  of  Sheep  Parle  was  held  by  the  representatives  of  Glover,  at  £98  . 7s.  Ad.  per 
annum ; and  part  of  Sheep  Park  and  Gallows  Hill  by  the  engineer  department,  at  £97  Is. 
per  annum.  The  total  rental  amounted  to  £l,848  7s.  In  page  31  they  mention 
the  state  of  the  Ranelagh  fund  on  the  5th  January,  1807:  the  amount  of  receipts . during 
the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1807,  was  £1,031  10s.  5 id.  By  sundry  payments  on 
account  of  the  Ranelagh  estate  and  for  support  of  the  two  schools  of  Athlone7 and  Ros- 
common, during  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1807,  £1,512  11s  8 d 

7018  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  First  Keport 
2s  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  .1825.  page  27.  They  state,  under  the 
head  Eanelagh  estate : the  established  number  of  children  in  the  Eoscommon  school 
Moffatf7 ’ nnd  tbe  number  toen  m the  school  eighteen ; the  catechist  was  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

7013.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the.  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  1282.  They  men- 
tion the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  eighteen,  and  the  salary  of  the  master  £56 
There  are  no  other  particulars  than  that. 

7014.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 

? I,reLail  ’ Paf  f?1,’  anc]  ifc  is  mentioned:— “There  is  a school  here 
called  The  Ranelagh  School,  limited  to  forty  boys;  at  present  there  are  but  twenty- one 
on  the  establishment,  the  funds  not  admitting  of  more.  This  establishment  is  supported 
by  the  produce  of  ands  granted  for  the  purpose  by  Lord  Ranelagh.  It  is  also  entitled  to 
a moiety  of  the  tolls  and  customs ; and  on  this  account,  and  because  the  Sovereign  for  the 
time  being  is  rae  of  the  local  committee,  it  seems  necessary  to  show  how  this  property 
passed  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland 
m which  the  trusteeship  ot  the  fund  is  now  vested.”  They  then  go  on  to  state  the  con- 
Ve?aiJ°e  ~Tom  Lord  Eanelagh,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament,  just  as  I have  mentioned  it 
<01. j.  A return  has  been  received  with  regard  to  this  school,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  and  he  states  that  the  number  of  acres,  statute  measure,  belonging 
to  the  Ranelagh  estate  is  4,851a.  Or.  21p.  profitable  land;  and  bog  and  water— im profit- 
able 4,8  /9a.  3r.  36p.  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Roscommon.  The  annual 
income  produced  by  these  lands  in  1853  was  £1,146  11s.  The  tithe-rentcharges  in  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon  £774  19s.  2d.,  malting  a total  income  actually 
eceived  of  £1,9-1  10s.  2d.  The  outgoings  and  deductions  from  the  annual  income 
-Jeli  . rece,lved  in  ] ^53  was  £821  0s-  8d,  leaving  a net  annual  income  of  £l,100  9s  Gd 
trnffitlis  valuation  of  the  Ranelagh  estate  is  £5,968  13s.  3d,  that  is  of  the  portion  in 
Westmeath  and  Roscommon.  “ This  estate,”  says  the  return  “ was  bequeathed  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  by  the  late  late  Earl  of  Ranelagh  for  educational  purposes,  and  came 
mto  their  possession  in  the  year  1760.”  It  mentions  that  “large  portions  of  the  estate  had 
been  previously  granted  by  a former  Earl  of  Ranelagh  to  his  followers,  in  perpetuity,  at 
iy  off  rents,  which  would  account  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  received  by  the 
society  considering  the  extent  of  land  and  its  actual  value.”  The  return  then  states  :— 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Ranelagh  estate,  here  stated,  are  applicable 
t0  support  and  maintenance  of  the  two  Ranelagh  institutions,  viz.,  the  male,  at  Athlone, 

^ iast!tutl0n>  at  Roscommon.  The  two  first-stated  sums,  viz.,  £1,082  Is. 

ana  A51o  13s.  3d,  have  been  sold  out  since  the  year  1853,  in  order  to  meet  expenses  of 
uucung  an  addition  to  the  Athlone  Ranelagh  Institution.  The  last-named  sum  of 
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Eo.co»mo».  £901 X*.  8J*i  oent'” 

r,„  Ranelagh  Roys'  STto  5^3  W * «*  ^ ^ «“*  ^ mlUi6  “ ”*“rD’ 

« no  additional  information. 

Documentary 

Erid““'  ' Key.  James  RobertMofatt  sworn  and  examined. 

, , 1 1 o The  benefice  of  Athlone.  I am  Rector 

7016.  Chairman. — What  benefice  do  youhold?-The  benenc 

of  Athlone.  M school?— No  ; no  way  connected  with  it 

7017.  Are  you  any  way  parishes  that  is  included  in  the  grant, 

now,  but  I am  minister  of  one , oi  the  pa  to  the  Commissioners  ?— Vm  , I 

7018.  Hare  you  any  statement  ^at  yon  admis5i„n  of  children  mto  that  school, 

have  a statement  that  I to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  poor  Protest- 

loan  say  that  the  admission  to  thi a scho >1  ‘ ;th  regJr4  to  the  school  in  Boscom- 

ants  at  Athlone.  I do  not  circumstances  of  that  school  as  I am 

mon  as  I am  not  so  well  acquainted  q am  on  my  oath,  I cannot  be 

with  the  school  at  Athlone.  »«  *£  to'be  the  flct  myself-tliat  is,  I believe  from 
expected  to  state  more  than  what  I beh  o deed,  that  the  admission  of  children  into 
the  deed,  and  the  reading  of ^“"SSiSsSSto of  the  town  of  Athlone.  I had  occasion 
that  school  is  strictly  confined to <P(W «°tastan  time6  There  „ a We  Protest- 

to  represent  the  case  to  the  In-oip  J Protestant  children,  in  Athlone,  that 

ant  population  in  Athlone  1 and many^of JfcePJ” ^ ^ lesion  which  the,  ought  to 

are  now  destitute,  I may  say,  of  education  a™  ^ Lm4  BaMlagh.  „ „ 

have,  into  that  school,  were  hom  * present  educated  in  that  school  ?— Many 

7019.  Whence  do  the  children  come .that  are  not  limited  to  any  county 

of  them,  the  boarders,  come  fl'°m  "JJ  P^Ireland  The,  that  are  on  the  foundation,  are 
in  Ireland.  They  come  from  all  parts  ot  lrelan  ^.7  ^ of  Boscommon. 
tahen  in  from  the  seventeen  ™ boarders  on  the  foundation  1— There  are  no 

7020.  Dr.  Andrews.— What  dc i you  m ea ^ | _QI1  tho  foundation.  The  payment  for 

b°“to  Uiey  h°Te 

thought  proper  to  put  into  it.  themselves  in  the  school  ?— There  are. 

7022.  Are  there  an, boarders  who  pay  for boarders  ?— No ; it  appems  to 
JSs^Sfo^Srf^  * Poor  Protestant  boys  of  the 

t0^r  dH IIwdT  you  c^lS  Sat  pother's  than  Protestants  are  admitted 
**2?  ^^SS&^ordistaicta  fhanfrom  the  neighbourhood  of 

Athlone  ?-There  are  some  from  the ad£it“d  there  who  are  not  from 
7026  Do  you  complain  that  there  are  persons  w 
Athlone  ?— That  is  my  complaint.  „„.protostant  children  to  he  excluded  from  the 

7027.  Chairman.  Have  you  known  y .qi  the  Protestant  children  are 

school?— They  have  adopted  a rule  ^ of  tlieword;  and,  perhaps,  a very 
excluded.  It  may  be  a good  rule  m amofte  admiB6ionj  ttey  „e  now  making 

FeSgT8«idteyeSnflatatm|ve?yone!  and  none  are  admitted  to  the  schools  but 
those  who  pass  a very  rigid  examination. 

7028.  As  day  scholars  No,  as  Joarderj  ?_Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7029.  Have  any  been  refused  as  days  ted?— I never  presented  any;  I am 

7030.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  any  boys  been  presented  r x 

not  aware.  . v . y,ov  kad  been  presented  belonging  to  the  town 

“d  "-1  °m  st"e 

do  not  iecollect  6eeUl,g  admiBSlon  mt0  the 

SC7033*  Upon  what  part  of  ^^p^u^X^eirthS'that  school  was  expressly 
founded  5S-ol-S*.f  poor  Protestants  of  the  town  mid  manor  of 

Athlone.  That  is  my  statement.  . hut  board  or  maintenance  ?— Board  also  j 

7034-  But  you  claim  not  and  instruction  of  the 

no  doubt  that  is  included.  What  I say,  is  tor  build  two  schools  m the  said 

poor  Protestants  of  the  town  and  for  ever;  the  one  for 

town  of  Athlone ; said  two  free  schools  ’ t of  tke  town  and  manor  of 

look  on  these,  deeds  with  the  eyes  of  a lawyer.  ((  . , » -where  can  I find  it? 

7035.  You  have  used  a very  important  word,  viz.,  cannot  well  read  any 

—Probably  that  is  not  it ; but  I think  that  was  m the  copy  l had. 
book  but  my  own. 
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tt„slidrren^t8t°d1tt?fr  yeais:,m/ th8 

»re  boSders  ’ ‘ “ *°  be  8'W°8ed  * «“V  ^tinne  four  year,  in  the  school  toy  „ 1®| 

mn«  rn,  , . . . J Kev.  James  Robert 


are  boarders.  . 

SiHSSSSSji^ss.-- 

— No  ; I do  not  object  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  but  . m§  instru°te(i  besides  Protestants  ? 
Lord  Kenelagh  wished  to  have  done.  ’ mp  y want  to  confine  them  to  what 

. 7040-  You  have  not  presented  any  day  scholars  vmiraelf  +i 
instructed.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  person  havW^T  { , S®  p"rPose  of  being 
have  a school  in  which  day  boys  are  instructed  S preS6nted  them  ?~No ; I myself 

»*^^SrS°me  0f  »“"•  1 W a «“»d  8*»°1  *-  the  instruction  of 

Bishop  omela.^TthiS  ?ou  baTe  “fcrred ?_The 

that  copy  of  the  deed,  which  I gave  the  Bishop  of  Meath  that  reference  to 

papers  I hare  received  thisjetlr  °ther 

me  to  say  he  cannot  find  the  papers  you  were  good  enough  to  g?i\  ■ Th  Bi'?hop  deslres 
he  thinks  that  he  gave  them  to  Mr  Arden  or  to  the  nrohd  t!lvf' Jnm  some  time  ago ; but 
recollect  having  seen  the  papers  mtsdf  so  th,t  archdea»™  “(the  diocese.  I do  not 
before  I came  to  reside  hereT  ? ’ yOU  m,18‘  baTe  S1™1  a°  P»P«s  to  him 

has  itfl  dfnofCw  whereUitITs0W  f tonVto™6^1  ***  is  ?-N».  E*°ept  the  society 
publish  it  in  ?“  “d 

common,  and  everywhere  they  hav'e  a schoof  There  ougM  t?  h gU  ‘°  Publls^  14  m No- 
things. The  whole  deed  ought  to  be  made  ntwfe  I t ‘ b secrecy  about  those 
riCdh6baS  ‘he  admission  of  children  into  the  stool.*™17  ™°  °Ugbt  know  what 

7044.  [Mr.  Stephens. — I think  you  are  right.] 

7015.  There  should  be  no  concealment,  in  my  opinion  about  it  T WrQ  -u 
this  matter  to  the  society  for  the  last  twenty  yeai-s,  and  they  afwavs^rnp?nf  Pf  S6ntmf 
sometoes  treated  me  very  contmneliously  about  it.  TheSSS  ear>  „d 

grounds  solely.  I think,  as  minister  of  a Protector.*  statement  that  1 make  is  on  public 

Protestants  in  it,  hundreds  of  whose  children  are  SdeSn^tS’  m\°L&  Pfrish  with  1’000 
of  Athlone,  and  cannot  get  admission  into  the  school ; for  utoSto  “ ,preSe?f 

they  will  not  he  admitted;  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavom  to  b,™ '*  i 7,  J ?ry  leamed 
money  could  he  better  employed  than  to  expend  S MO  ™ ‘ "nlocked:  the 

additmn^o  the  house;  and  I hope 

r™o"b^hT"e  nt  rSfafl^  5ESK  ‘Too*™  fat » a 

twenty  boys  to  the  school  that  they  ought  to  take  ’ eomPlam  that  they  do  not  admit 

«edrmated,«^^ 

publicly  tt”~an°  Sw^vhjhf , 418  Ac‘8,«laNg  to  this  school  should  be  read 

ought  to  state,  before  to  inquiry7  2 faite  ‘SSt'te&rf  tT“  be  WaU-'  bat  1 
other  places,  and  other  countries  (strangers)  is  qiiite  a novel  thiSg  Befo?e™838°iTnCTS 
voeT%  ‘ neT”  r8  attemPted  to  be  done  before  that  time  neTer 

70  3 S“”'_?ewT  “I8  ?,yBrf0re.1838  ho/s  ™e  ****  f»»  Athlone. 

sSll^iPpii 

si 

five  who  leave  at  the7  same  time™  *Of  admitted  annually,  to  remain  four  years,  to  replace 
e.  Of  these  outgoing  boys,  two  of  the  most  deserving  in 


Moffatt. 
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. , , , v.i-.Qvnrter  and  general  attainments  are  elected  to  the  Society’s  Training 

B_  P"“fsiy,nearl,u!lin .torsional  - 

uXL*Z  grpmsutag  Xeinstolies!  and  thereby  qualifying  themselves.  for  respectable 

Eev.  James  Eob.it  faeihties  lor  „m>ininI!  three  boys  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  satisfactorily 

Meffatt.  leavL  tTe  insltntion,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  education  which 

provided. I01  on  leaving  T ii;t- *0  flip  free  pupils  on  the  foundation,  a 

^bSenafloraledtoyMe 

limited  number  of  pay  boarder  > A]1  th  i!s  participate  in  the  same 

£14  10«„  and  the  latter  at  £8  each  PJ.™  ^ r6ad  ^ «B,  and  every  pupil 

if  you  allow  me  the  Act,  I .gtnart ofthe  deed  specifies  that  they  are  to  be  boys  from  the 
t 70M(?^f"3i^t  o^ meSHrescribes  that  L school  shall  be  built 
and  education  of  poor  Protestant  boys,  witliout  specifying 
for  the  instruction,  mamti mane, s,  “ d-tb  t t£  Aet  of  Parliament  must  be  construed 
whence  Hieyare  to  comfn ^^gStb  import  that  clause  into  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
with  the  deed , and  f tter“ias  agitated,  and  when  I was  pressing  the  Society  on 

—At  ap  early  time,  whe  fi]  t take  tiie  advice  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  of 

this  point,  I was  advised  byOTte^Mt.  p Bubmitted  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

that  day  m Dabhn  ai  g submitted,  I think,  to  the  advice  of  the  late  Chief 

Incorporated  Societj . itie  c®f  AHornev-General  of  Ireland.  I gave  it  to  the  present 

Bishop  ol  lueam.  xi  0 ,1  anci  as  iong  as  there  was  a hoy  in  the  Town  of 

Athlone  had  a presence  to  that  |d  n0,  admit  another  boy  into. it,  and 

Parliament,  and,  rf«  ,™,  flte  Act  of  Par- 

ETot‘ lhlheK  any  other  matter  of  which  yon  complain  besides  what  yon  have  stated?- 
No,  with  regard  to  the  school  that  is  the.  great  pornt^  ^ complain?— 

7056.  Is  there  any  ‘ other: matter  f te  */AtMone,  I always  complained  on  that 

S ‘ *r uS  0Ue“  “ior- 

7060.  "Where  is  it?— The  bishop  of  Meath  has  it. 

70R1  Ts  there  no  other  copy? — I am  not  aware  ol  it. 

7062*.  You  sent  in  a copy  to  the  Society  ?— No,  but  the  case. 

the  Commissioners  feel  that  feel  aggrieved  as  rector  of  an  extensive  parish, 

grSs^^S^Tt^  tMnk  it  is  not  so 

Tolf Commissioners  wish  to  see  Mr.  Pemiefather's  opinion  if  you  can  get  it  for 
them?— I shall  certainly use l“h^havtbo°th  at  yiur  meeting  atMullingar. 
I sSh^Slo“e,  mnllXi  I shall  have  the  deed  mid  opinion,  hoth  on 

th7068yif  not,  have  the  goodness  to  send  them  directed  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle? 

assssssssasss^a 
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But  I think  by  giving  the  whole  twenty  generally  in  that  way,  you  would  not  be  accom-  K 
p fishing  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh.  Perhaps,  if  scholarships,  or  MMOtf' 

whatever  you  choose  to  call  them,  were  given  to  two  or  three  of  the  cleverest  boys,-  it  Randagh  Boy!,’ 
would  be  an  encouragement.  School,  Athlone. 

7073.  If  your  view  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  the  mere  exercise  of  private  patronage,  ■ SSSkft ,"e*  Robcrt 
perfectly  irrespective  of  learning,  merit,  or  good  conduct? — With  regard  to  the  inhabitants 

of  Athlone,  it  would  not,  because  they  would  be  recommended  by  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Athlone ; and  this  school  was  formerly  connected  with  a local  body  of  respectable 
persons  of  the  town  of  Athlone,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  now.  The  respectable  inhabi- 
tants did  recommend  formerly,  and  got  them  admission,  and  I among  the  rest;  but  I have 
not  got  that  power  now. 

7074.  Chairman. — This  case  will  be  fully  inquired  into. 


Rev.  Peter  Browne  sworn  and  examined. 

7075.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  a member  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  Rector  of  Ardbraccan  parish,  county  Galway. 

7076.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat  ? — I did. 

7077.  Can  you  give  any  explanation?—!  think  I can.  At  the  period  to  which  Mr. 
Moffatt  refers — namely,  1838 — and  prior  to  that  period,  this  school  was  very  much  neglected, 
and  I recollect  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  took  the  matter  up  very  warmly* 
and  an  examination  was  held.  And  on  going  to  Athlone  we  found,  I think,  five  or  six 
miserable  boys  in  the  school,  neglected,  as  we  conceived;  badly  clothed,  badly  educated, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  we  considered  the  institution  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 
We  afterwards  obtained  a reformation;  and  instead  of  having  the  children  admitted  by  local 
persons,  which  lead  to  many  evils — among  the  rest,  that  none  but  the  children,  perhaps, 
of  paupers  on  the  estate — children  sometimes  idiotic,  I believe,  and  belonging  to  lady’s 
maids,  and  of  that  class,  were  in  the  school.  We  conceived  a change  was  most  desirable, 
and  that  admission  should  be  regulated  by  some  test,  at  least,  of  intellect,  in  order  to 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  Lord  Ranelagh.  Accordingly  we  met  at  Athlone,  all  the  field 
officers  of  the  garrison  were  ex-oflicio  members  of  the  committee ; and  at  that  period  we 
had  Sir  Parker  Cardwell,  a most  admirable  man,  and  he  took  the  chair.  We  examined 
into  the  matter  in  a court-martial  way ; and  we  found,  amongst  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  had  neglected  his  duty — that  was  through  ill-health,  and  nothing  else;  and  that 
was  the  reason  of  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of  catechist  to  the  institution ; and  the 
master  was  also  found  inefficient,  and  was  also  dismissed  from  his  position,  and  the 
present  very  efficient  master  was  appointed,  and  his  excellent  wife  as  matron  ; and  instead 
of  having  the  admission  by  private  patronage,  as  before,  we  resolved  that  all  schools  con- 
nected with  the  several  parishes  which  supplied  the  institution,  that  all  the  Scriptural 
schools  of  these  parishes,  should  be  privileged  to  send  in  their  children,  of  certain  ages,  to 
the  annual  examination — not  a very  learned  examination,  as  Mr.  Moffatt  states,  but  such 
an  examination  as  we  conceived  a child  ought  to  undergo;  and  those  children  are  educated 
and  maintained  for  five  years  gratuitously,  and  they  are  enabled  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  and  some  have  distinguished  themselves.  ‘Amongst  those,  we  sent  over  one  boy 
to  be  examined  in  England,  for  a situation  in  the  Ordnance  Department;  and  amongst 
113  candidates,  I believe,  he  got  the  second  or  third  place.  I believe  he  now  receives 
£200  a-year,  and  he  was  originally  the  child  of  very  poor  parents.  I only  give  that  as  a 
sample  of  the  general  benefit  of  tire  new  system ; and  with  regard  to  the  observations 
Mr.  Moffatt  has  made,  that  the  children  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon  are  excluded,  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

7078.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  he  states  is  “ that  the  poor  Protestant  boys  of  the  town  and 
manor  of  Athlone  are  exclusively  entitled”  ? — So  far  as  the  deed  goes  that  might  appear 
by  the  reading  of  it ; but  then  we  conceive  the  Act  of  Parliament  totally  changes  the  deed, 
it  not  having  been  acted  on  from  1708  to  1760,  when  the  school  was  transferred  to  the 
Incorporated  Society,  who  took  up  the  management  of  it.  The  Act  of  Parliament  gave 
them  discretion  I believe — a very  absolute  discretion,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should 
canyon  the  institution;  and  also  the  Act  of  Parliament  introduces  a word  which  was  not  in 
the  original  deed— namel}',  the  inhabitants  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  the  “public.” 
The  word  public  is  added  in  the  Act  of  Parliament : it  has  extended  the  benefit  beyond 
the  neighbourhood  or  vicinity. 

7079.  Dr.  Andrews. — So  far  as  admission  goes  you  have  the  words  “ subject  to  the 
lules  and  regulations  of  the  Incorporated  Society”? — There  is  no  other  object  but  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

7080.  There  is  Pococke’s  Institution,  and  various  institutions  of  the  same  character  in 
other  districts  ; are  boys  from  these  districts  eligible  ? Would  they  be  eligible  from 
Pococke  s Institution? — No;  we  have  given  the  admission  to  those  districts  in  which  Lord 
Ranelagh’s  property  is.  We  take  fourteen  pupils,  and  from  these  fourteen  pupils,  who 
are  permitted  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  examination,  we  select. 

7081.  Is  eligibility  restricted  to  persons  bom  on,  or  connected  with,  the  estates  out  of 
which  you  derive  the  income  of  the  charity? — Precisely  so;  and  whose  parents  must  be 
lesident  in  that  district,  and  who  must  have  lived  twelve  months  in  that  district. 

7082.  Then  you  maintain  that  under  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave 
the  Society  the  power  to  make  rules,  they  had  power  to  institute  an  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  literary  competency  of  candidates  for  admission? — Yes;  and  because 
having  in  the  school,  unfortunately,  idiotic  children  and  diseased  children  before  that  period. 

2 Y 
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7083.  Better  fitted  for  another  institution  than  a literary  one  ? — Yes ; for  the  poor- 
house.  Some  of- the  children  we  found  in  the  institution  were  of  that  class  which  we  now 
consider  fit  for  the  poorhouse.  I think  we  have  at  present  seventy-two  children.  Mr. 
M'Namara  can  give  you  information  on  that  subject.  We  have  clergymen’s  sons  who 
a o there,  as  boarders,  who  pay,  and  officers’  sons.;  and  all  mixed  up  with  the  foundation 
pupils.  I visited  the  school  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  saw  them  all  happily  instructed 
together,  partaking  of  their  meals  together,  and  no  distinction  made  whatever  between  the 
poor  children  of  Athlone  or  Roscommon  and  the  son  of  the  clergyman  or  the  officer. 
They  all  appeared  to  go  on  cheerfully  and  prosperously. 

7084.  Mr.  -Stephens. — Did  they  not  pass  an  examination  ? — They  did  ; hut  I beg  leave  to 
make  an  observation  ; that  our  object  is  not  to  favour  or  show  any  affection  towards  any 
particular  child.  The  examiners  do  not  know  the  boys,  or  their  names,  or  where  they 
come  from.  They  are  merely  presented  to  the  members,  and  they  elect  those  whom  they 
conceive  best  qualified. 

7085.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  usual  system  in  that  class  of  schools  under  your  Society  / 

— Those  children  who  make  superior  progress  are  transferred  to  the  Santry  school,  which  is 
a more  advanced  school.  _ 

7086.  The  boys  of  Athlone,  and  from  the  estates,  have  derived  advantage  from  being 
educated  in  the  school,  and  particularly  under  your  management? — They  are  prepared  for 
the  Santry  school,  where  their  education  is  still  further  advanced. 

7087.  Mr.  Stephens.— Then,  no  boy  can  be  admitted  on  your  foundation  until  he  has 
passed  an  examination  as  to  merit  or  learning  ? — He  cannot.  No  boy  whatever,  except 
as  a day  scholar,  or  a boarder. 

7088.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  objection  made  to  day  scholars 
if  they  are  offered  ? — I am  not  aware,  except  it  should  be  on  the  ground  of  disease,  or 
something  in  that  way  ; or  the  want  of  sufficient  cleanliness. 

7089.  Is  there  any  fee  required  from  the  pupils — would  they  be  taken  as  free  pupils  ?— 
I have  sent  for  Mr.  M'Namara  to  tell  you. 

7090.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  of  any  free  pupils  having  been  tendered  and 

refused  ? — I am  not  aware.  • 

7091.  Is  this  the  section  of  the  First  of  George  III.,  to  winch  you  have  referred—  And 
whereas  the  said  charitable  intentions  of  the  said  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  have 
not  been  hitherto  carried  into  execution,  nor  any  of  the  said  four  free  schools  erected  or 
built,  and  from  the  present  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  said  towns  of  Athlone  and 
Roscommon,  the  said  four  free  schools,  if  now  to  be  erected  and  built,  and  to  be  conducted 
under  the  said  several  rules  and  regulations,  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  said 
towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  or  to  the  public,  and  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  pf 
the  said  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  of  the  public,  that  all  and  every  of  the  said 
manors,  towns,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,”  &c.  ? — That  is  the  clause,  and  my 
reading  of  it  is  as  I have  stated. 

7092.  I want  to  know  if  that  is  the  section  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  any  question  turns  upon  that. 

7093.  That  is  your  view  of  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view.  I thought  the  power  of  the 

Society  was  extended  very  much,  the  word  “public”  being  introduced  into  the  Act  of 
Parliament;  but  the  deed  seems  to  restrict  it  to  the  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  in 
some  measure.  - 

7094.  [Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt. — An  impression  would  be  likely  to  remain  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  Mr.  Browne’s  evidence,  that  these  children  who  were  admitted,  as  I stated, 
in  former  times,  on  the  recommendation  of  respectable  persons,  were  admitted  without  the 
sanction  or  approval  of  the  Society.  It  never  was  the  case.  They  were  all  approved  of  by  the 
Society;  and  I catechised  the  school  for  a long  time,  and  Ido  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
in  the  school  an  idiot,  or  a child  affected  with  any  disease  that  would  render  him  to  be.unfit 
in  the  school,  in  all  my  life.] 

7095.  Unfortunately,  I did. 


Rev.  Jas.  Fitzgerald.  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald  sworn  and  examined. 

7096.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  curate  of  Roscommon,  and  visiting 
manager  of  the  Ranelagh  school. 

7097.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  your  evidence  intended  to  be  applicable  to  the  Athlone  school,  or 
the  Roscommon  school? — With  regard  to  the  pointthat  has  been  raised  about  admission,  to 
which  Mr.  Moffatt  objects,  the  observations  I have  to  make  are  these— that  the  deed  has 
reference  to  schools  being  established  at  Athlone  and  Roscommon ; and  my  observation  is 
this,  that  if  persons  from  other  districts  are  admitted  into  the  Athlone  school,  the  advan- 
tages are  reciprocal,  for  the  Roscommon  school  is  not  confined  to  Roscommon  children. 
The  advantages  are  reciprocal ; that  is,  children  from  Athlone,  and  other  parishes  in 
which  the  Society  have  property,  are  eligible  to  the  Roscommon  school. 

7098.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Roscommon  school  is  on  a different 
footing  from  the  Athlone  school,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No ; but  I do  not  object, 
although  I might  make  the  same  objection  to  children  from  other  parishes  being  admitted. 
As  to  the  point  of  law,  whether  they  are  eligible  to  be  admitted,  the  objection  is,  that  the 
school  at  Roscommon  is  not  confined  to  the  admission  of  Roscommon  children,  but  there 
are  several  female  children  from  the  Athlone  parish  at  present  in  the  Roscommon  school 
on  the  foundation. 
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• 7099.  Dr.  Andrews. — If  Mr.  Moffatt  lived  in  Roscommon,  he • might  make  the  same  Roscommon; 
objection. — There  are  children  from  this  town,  who  were  my  pupils,  at  present  on  Athlone  „ ~~~\  „ , 
foundation,  and  they  have  been  very  successful.  - 

7100.  You  rely  on  it  that  this  school  as  managed  and  worked  has  a.  tendency  to  assist  Rev.  Jas.  Fitzgerald, 
the  other  school?— Yes;  there  are  several  girls  from  Athlone  in  the  Roscommon  school ; 
hut  what  appears  in  the  first  instance  exclusive,  on  further  examination  is  not  so  very 
exclusive  as  might  he  originally  supposed.  I do  find  that  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion works  remarkably  well;  as  a selection  must  be  made,  and  no  greater  number  than 
twenty  can  be  taken  in,  who  are  the  most  deserving,  it  gives  a. great  stimulus  to  the  parochial 
schools.  I find  it  very  much  stimulates  teachers  to  bring  on  their  children,  so  that  their 
candidates  may  be  successful. 

. 7101.  You  find  that  the  general  system  of  electing  the  pupils  on  account  of  literary 
merit  and  good  conduct  is  an  advantage  to  all  the  schools  in  the  district  by  being  a 
stimulant  to  exertion  ? — Yes. 

7102.  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  you  prefer  such  a mode  of  selection  to  private  patronage? 

— From  all  I have  heard,  private  patronage,  has  been  greatly  abused;  whereas,  I do  not 
now  hear  any  complaints  of  abuse.  It  cannot  be  ; for  all  those  children  elected  from  the 
small  schools  are  of  humble  rank.  There  are  none  there  who  could  afford  to  be  paid  for, 
which  may  prevent,  perhaps,  the  higher  ranks  of  availing  themselves  of  parish  instruction. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  this  school,  see  page  348.] 


The  Ranelagh  Girls’  School,  Roscommon. 

Rev.  James  Fitzgerald  further  examined. 

7103.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  ? — No;  but  as  I am  in 
connexion  with  the  Roscommon  Ranelagh  school,  I would  express  a hope  that  you  have 
been  pleased  with  the  school. 

7104.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I am  very  glad  you  have  asked  the  question,,  and  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  stating  publicly  that  I was  much  gratified  by  the  result  of  the  examination 
which  I have  been  carrying1  on  this  morning  in  the  school.  I have  examined  into  the  con- 
dition of  other  schools,  and  I am  bound  to  state  that  there  was  no  institution  in  which  I 
found  the  arrangements  better,  or  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a superior  class.  I 
examined  the  pupils  at  some  length,  both  in  writing  English  from  dictation,  in  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  Scripture  history,  and  I was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  examination  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  result  arises  from  the  system  of  admission  bjr 
•examination. 

7105.  The  girls,  no  doubt,  are  above  the  average  in  ability,  as  they  are  selected  after 
competition  with  others.  They  are,  no  doubt,  superior  in  ability  to  children  on  the  average ; 
but  even  that  does  not  furnish  a complete  explanation  of  the  merit  of  their  answering.  The 
children  are  evidently  well  taught,  and  under  good  management  in  every  respect.  The 
interior  arrangements  of  the  house  are  all.  that  could  be  desired  as  regards  order  and 
cleanliness? — We  hear  good  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  afterlife,  such  as 
schoolmistresses,  nurses,  governesses,  and  servants. 

7106.  Are  you  able,  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  without  mentioning  names,  to  mention 
any  case  in  which  young  persons  brought  up  in  that  school  have  gone  forward  into  life  and 
conducted  themselves  satisfactorily? — I know some  who  have  been  respectably  married ; 
others  who  emigrated,  and  are  now  in  very  good  circumstances.  I know  one  young  woman, 
who  was  educated  in  the  school,  and  she  is  at  present  with  her  husband  in  Australia, 
who  is  a very  wealthy  man;  and  generally  we  hear  they  get  on  very  well  in. life. 

7107.  And  you  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary? — There  are  exceptions  to>  every  rule. 

7108.  Have  you  heard  of  exceptions  ?- — Yes,  but  not  numerous  ones ; the  reverse  is 
generally  the  case. 

7109.  Are  you  at  all  inclined  to  attribute  the  successful  management  of  the  school  to 
the  energetic  and  active  superintendence  which  is  exercised  over  its  inmates? — Ido;  they 
are  very  closely  watched,  and  their  moral  training  is  particularly  attended  to. 

7110.  I mean  in  any  way  to  the  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  catechist  and  others  who 
constantly  inspect  the  school  ? — I may  say  I am  the  catechist,  and  that  I give  them  weekly 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

7111.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  frequent  visits  of  a person  in  that  position,  who 
is  authorized  to  report  to  the  managers  any  instance  of  neglect  or  misconduct,  are  calculated 
to  produce  a very  salutary  effeot  on  the  management  of  the  school  ? — Certainly,  that  is 
my  duty. 

7112.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  school  would  decline,  that  its 
management  would  become  less  satisfactory,  if  there  was  less  vigilant  supervision  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  a general  rule,  applicable  to  all  schools,  the  more  supervision  and  inspection  the  better. 

7113.  You  examine  yourself,  not  only  in  the  way  of  catechising,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  progress  the  gills  are  making  in  .the  different  branches  of  their  secular 
instruction  ? — Oh,  yes;  a general  inspection  as  to  every  branch,  in  fact. 

7114.  You  also  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  rules  with  regard  to  the  dietary  are  observed? — Yes;  but  I do  not  give  any  notice. 

7115.  Are  you  satisfied  that  these  rules  are  strictly  observed? — About  the  dietary? 

7116.  Yes. — The  children  have  always  been  remarked  as  very  healthy  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

7117.  I could  only  judge  from  appearance;  they  appeared  to  be  all  in  excellent  health ; 
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and  as  for  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  persons,  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
— They  are  of  very  cleanly  habits  there. 

7 1 18.  The  master  undertakes  to  supply  the  diet  of  the  children  at  a fixed  rate : are  you 
aware  at  what  rate? — It  is  5hd.  a- day. 

7119.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  rather  a small  sum  ? — It  is. 

7120.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  children  are  amply  fed? — Yes. 
I do  not  hear  complaints.  They  all  seem  satisfied.  In  two  or  three  years  they  get  quite 
fat  on  the  food,  which  is  a proof  of  their  good  keeping.  I think,  myself,  to  feed  them  too 
high — to  give  them  meat  too  often — would  give  them  habits  which,  in  afterlife,  might  be 
injurious. 

7121.  Are  you  aware  of  their  having  any  industrial  employment  in  ornamental  work, 
and  needle-work  in  general  ? — They  do  plain  work,  and  they  do  all  the  work  of  the  house, 
as  servants. 

7122.  Do  they  take  part  in  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

7123.  And  in  the  laundry  ? — Yes. 

7124.  Do  they  make  their  own  dresses  ? — Yes. 

7125.  All  that  they  wear  ? — Yes  ; they  do  all  the  domestic  work. 

7126.  You  do  not  think  that  the  education  they  get  is  calculated  to  unfit  them  for  employ- 
ments of  an  humble  description — for  the  situation  of  servants,  for  instance? — Well,  no. 
It  is  an  English  education,  and  a Scriptural  education  they  receive ; and  those  whom  we 
find  are  adapted  in  their  abilities  or  taste  for  schoolmistresses,  we  pay  more  particular  atten- 
tion to  their  education  with  a view  to  that. 

7127.  And  have  any  girls  been  educated  in  the  institution  who  have  afterwards  obtained 
employment  as  schoolmistresses? — Oh,  numbers.  There  is  one  girl,  I think,  who  is  school- 
mistress at  a place  called  Annaclare  : her  name  is  Canavan  ; she  lived  in  the  institution 
ahout  eighteen  months.  Her  sister  is  also  a schoolmistress,  and  was  educated  likewise 
in  the  institution.  Their  brother  is  teacher  of  a school  at  Clonmel. 


The  Ranelagh  Boys’  School,  Athlone — (continued). 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moffatt  further  examined. 

7128.  Mr.  Stephens. — One  of  your  complaints  is,  that  the  patronage  of  admitting  free 
pupils  to  the  school  of  Athlone  has  been  taken  away  from  the  respectable  inhabitants  ? — 
Yes. 

7129.  Who  exercised  that  patronage  ? — Any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  I have 
recommended  boys  myself,  frequently ; they  have  been  recommended  by  shopkeepers  in 
the  town,  and  other  persons  resident  in  it.  Mr.  Hancock,  and  others,  have  recommended. 

7130.  Did  the  field  officers  who  were  quartered  in  the  garrison  interfere? — I believe 
they  did  not ; but  they  might  sometimes. 

7131.  Were  they  members  of  the  committee  ? — As  I understood  it. 

7132.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  a subject  of  complaint  that  field  officers,  quartered  in  the 
garrison,  are  upon  the  committee  of  a male  and  female  school? — No;  I do  not  com- 
plain that  the  officers  are  on  the  committee. 

7133.  Then  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  the  committee  composed  of  the  field 
officers  in  the  garrison  ? — Yes  ; I think  field  officers  often  suggest  things  which  are  a great 
improvement.  My  objection  is  confined  to  one  particular  almost ; for  I believe  there  is 
no  better  conducted  institution  in  Ireland  than  at  present  under  Mr.  M'Namara. 

Mr.  Joseph  M'Namara  sworn  and  examined. 

7134.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold? — I am  schoolmaster  of  the  Athlone 
Ranelagh  school. 

7135.  Who  appointed  you  ? — The  Incorporated  Society  of  Ireland. 

7136.  How  kng  have  you  been  master? — Sixteen  years  and  nine  months. 

7137.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — The  1st  of  January,  1839. 

7138.  How  many  boarders  have  you  at  present? — Thirty- five  at  present. 

7139.  How  many  day-scholars? — Eighteen. 

7140.  Will  you  explain  how  boarders  are  admitted? — On  application  to  me  or  to  the 
Secretary. 

7141.  These  are  not  the  free  boarders  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

7142.  How  many  free  boarders  ? — About  nineteen  at  present;  when  a vacancy  is  caused 
by  a boy  going  away  or  being  provided  for,  another  scholar  is  substituted  who  has  com- 
pleted his  fourth  year,  and  who,  by  the  Society,  is  allowed  to  remain  an  additional  year, 
not  having  been  provided  for.  When  a hoy  is  not  provided  for  they  generally  fill  up  the 
vacancy;  the  deputation  generally  fills  up  the  vacancy,  by  retaining  the  boy  an  additional 
year. 

7143.  Rev.  Dr.  Giaves. — And  what  are  the  circumstances  which  induce  them  to  deviate 
from  that  rule  ? — If  any  boy  has  been  provided  for  before  the  expiration  of  four  years,  a 
vacancy  necessarily  must  occur,  and  we  only  admit  five  boys  every  year. 

7144.  But  if  a hoy  is  not  provided  for  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  sometimes  deviate 
from  their  rules  in  permitting  to  remain? — If  the  boy  is  provided  for,  then  we  admit. 

7145.  Retaining  him  does  not  operate  to  exclusion  of  another  boy  ? — By  no  means. 

7146.  Dr.  Andrews . — How  many  vacancies  do  you  fill  up  annually  ? — Five. 

7147.  Supposing  you  want  to  keep  one  boy  who  is  not  provided  for,  how  many  new  boys 
are  elected? — Five. 

7148.  And  do  you  retain  the  one  in  addition? — No. 
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oJyfeiJ:  W7eb1|Me  Wh°  Wn8  retained  iS  if  a vacancy  exists.  We  to,™,,, 

„J„160'  : Bat  do  you  not  admit  five  fresh  boys  every  year?— Always  ■ we 

change  every  four  years;  tive  boys  are  elected.  Take  this  year,  for  instance'  snnpo2  there 
vtsfiiTOn°ya|1,'jmit;t<’d  last  Januar5'> tllcse  b°ys  would  remain  four  years.  PP  Mr  J' 

of  ,1,  v r'  Andrews.— -Ji  any  of  the  hoys  leave  within  the  period  of  four  years  then  one 
f 7tIS2b' “Xs  pf™anentlyadmi‘ted  may  remain  on  in  his  place ?— Exactly  so.  ’ 

7158  n, aiLlT  ^,°n  ne,X*  occasion  elect  six  ?— Oh,  no ; only5 Sve. 

7158.  c/mrman.— Will  you  explain  m what  manner  free  boarders  are  selected  0 The 
clergymen  are  furnished  with  papers  generally  six  or  eight  weeks before the dmuteSn 
comes  around;  and  these  gentlemen  send  the boys  they 'have  prepared and  furnSf™ 
mth  their  names,  and  also  with  a notice  stating  that  they  haveVen  approved  of  by  the 

pronounced  by  the  phyS.;PSd  ftey  S 
the°-n  1,®  dW  °f  examination,  and  the  best  answerers  are  chosen.  3 P 

/io4.  Wnat  number  of  candidates  do  you  generally  have?— Tn  iftni  +W*  + 1 

candidates  and  five  elected  ; in  1851,  eifhteej  candidate,  imd^  4™ were  Sd  and  S 
1855  we  also  had  eighteen  candidates,  and  five  were  elected.  ’ d 

7155.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  the  examination  public? — It  is. 

Society '^^examination  is  conducted  by  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  Incorporated 

!?!"■  Chairmav— They  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  boys  ?-Oh,  no. 

arraloetWaT  eXplam,that  P°'tt?-The  boys  come  into  the  examination  hall,  mid 
arrange  themselves  according  as  they  think  proper;  and  when  they  are  properly  arrmued 
a card  is  suspended  around  the  neck  of  each  boy  with  numbers,  for  instance  imto 
eighteen  and  they  are  only  named  by  number;  and  according  as  each  boy  answers5  the 
q vfaT  w;nexammer  P"*5,11?8  ”?ark  ?PP?sit«  his  number,  supposing  it  to  be  ten. 

7159.  Will  you  now  explain  the  principle  upon  which  free  day-scholars  are  admitted  ? 

There  is  no  particular  way ; the  parents  of  the  children  come  forward  themselves  and 

hey  say.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  the  charge  of  my  soS”  In  Zetstances 
nSSd”  OM  01  tW°  “St““S  Wg ; but  they  paylf  ft‘ey  S 

7160.  It  is  left  to  your  discretion  whether  they  pay  or  not?— Yes 

-I  do!  my"w  reqU“e  PaJment  fr°m  “ b°7  Wll0Se  Par“‘  y0“  tb!ak  cm  8W‘ 

7162.  Do  you  ind  any  boys  come  from  a distance  to  attend  the  school  as  day-scholars  ? 

— Ihey  have  frequently  come  three  miles,  and  four.  3 scnoiars  c 

my?Lo3idBU‘  tlley‘“'e  koPs  wbose  parents  live  in  Athlone  or  the  neighbourhood  ?_Yes, 

the  fl“  P*H  for?-By  the  Incorporated  Society. 

7?na'  v wkat,1P““‘?-Sc7m  pence  a-day  they  allow  for  each  boy. 

7166.  You  feed  the  boys?-I  do,  m the  hall;  and  with  regard  to  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, m some  instances  gentlemen  pay  for  the  sons  of  their  tenantry.  There  are  one  or 
two  mstances  : the  Rev.  George  Barker  pays  for  two  boys 

we  W StfSinbSto  b0J  admitted  " that  ™r  ia  CalIed  a M b°-der?_tviat 
7168.  If  he  be  not  a foundation  boy?— Oh,  they  are  all  hall  boarders. 

. you  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  success  in  life  of  those  educated  at  the 
There  kTon  account  «“*  °f  — ba™  Prospered^ 

to  silt'  Witkout  mentioning  names  can  you  give  some  instances?— Fifteen  were  transferred 
to  Santry  where  they  seldom  remain  more  than  a year  or  two  without  being  provided  for 
others  hold  situations  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  natives  of  thiftown  There 
teach/ htl Be”  fo"n?at,oners  I know  respectably  working  their  way  through  life  as  clerks  and 
to  wW  1 1,  There  18  °”e  ah°  hol/S  a ““P8*10”  “s  second  clerk  in  the  London  Post  Office5 
to  which  he  was  appointed  out  of  a large  number.  Some  have  enlisted,  where  their  educa’ 
in°a  /prv  sh°dt  c,anduc^  paTp  PaTed  their  way  for  promotion  as  non-commissioned  officers 

them  inJ,l  h r ■ e'  AerhT..  er?  arG  twen*y  of  these.  I generally  correspond  with 
them  in  the  Crimea ; I have  letters  from  some  of  the  boys.  P 

7I71‘  Chairman.— Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  the  boys?— They  are  all  Protest 
ants ; there  are  one  or  two  Roman  Catholic  day-boys.  3 otest 

Inspecting  Wll0m  “ ‘he  8Ch°01  in8p6cted  Mke  “Cellist  the  Incorporated  Society's 

repmHs  here.  °ftend°e8  be  CatecIliBe  ‘ke  Molars  ?-Twice  or  three  times  a-week.  A 

7 1 74.  Does  he  catechise  the  boys  on  each  occasion  ?-He  does,  my  Lord.  If  he  happens 

duSSSh  6 e”gia,pd  “ P^iPg'  »f  we  do  not  take  them  nwayfbut 

during  sohoo1  hours  he  does.  We  had  a visit  from  the  Sub-Committee  a short  time  ago 
i}  JJ*  who®  are  tle  books  supplied  ?— The  Incorporated  Society.  g 

reading  eadr  book6' ?— I have,  not  SVat^lt  ^ b°°k8'  ^ * 8Gb°^ 

7177.  Send  it  to  the  Secretary  in  Dublin  Castle 

A lcmhngffibrary, fTl _l8  SCh°01  fur™hed  witb  » Iibrary  for  U‘°  u8°  of  tko  boI8 
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7179  Do  the  boys  freely  make  use  of  it  ?— They  do,  sir.  . . , 

7180,  Do  you  find  au  advantage  arises  from  that  ?-Very  great,  indeed. 

7181.  Now  are  the  books  supplied? — By  the  Incorporated  Society, 

?!s3  wVohhl?h?Xotrfthe  books  ?.-There  is  aCommittee  appointe*|rthatpur- 

^fllfawe^Sous^rSe  to  the  library  by  other  parties  ?_In  one  instance 
a circumstance  occurred  with  one  of  the  officers.  A hoy  found  a knife  and  . the  officer  was 
very  anxious  to  give  him  some  reward  for  his  fidelity  m returning  it,  1 said  the  boy 
Sired  nothing  but  the  mere  satisfaction  of  having  returned  the  knife,  and  he  presented 
the-librarv  with  a book.  That  is  the  only  instance.  . 

7185  In  the  case  of  that  donation,  tho  reception  of  it,  I suppose,  would  be.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the-  Committee  ?— If  a local  donation,  subjects  to  approbation  of  the  cate- 

of  that  library  has  increased  the 

itbeenffi  existence  ?-I  think  about  four  years.  . 

l \S8  what  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  library  ?-I  am  not  aware,  m reference 
tb  my  school;  but  I know  libraries  have  been  in  existence  in  other  schools,  and,  of  course, 

‘^SS^MAhkt  ffi  “Smanaged  school  it  would  be  desirable  there  should 
he  a lending  library  for  the  use  of  the  scholars? — Decidedly  &o. 

7100  Is'vour  school  adequately  supplied  with  all  school  requisites  - —It  is. 

7191  And  any  deficiency  noticed  is  at  once  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Incor- 
raJated  Society  ?-Yos;  and  my  wants  are  immediately  supplied  ; and  in  some  instances 
SieflL  me  the  privilege  myself  of  purchasing  such  things.  Then  there  are  bills  for* 

,rano2  *D«SrtW educated  in  your  school  receive  any  industrial  education  ?-No. 

■ 7193  Do  you  not  think  that  some  kind  of  industrial  education  would  be  useful  to .many 
of  them  9— They  generally  obtain  situations  as  clerks  and  schoolmasteis.  I think  that 
ot  them  . tneyg  y engaged  in  agriculture.  Moreover,  our  school  hours 

are^ery-parkcular^4  The  intervals  are  devoted  to  recreation,  which,  of  course,  the  boys 

*7194  What  appliances  have  they  for  recreation ; have  they  ample  play. ground  ?-Oh, 

A J hate  It  extSkve  play-ground  ’contracted  for.  The  playground  is  not  a good  one  at 
present  as  it  is  narrowed  in  account  of  the  groat  improvements  and  alterations  which  are 
^present  being  carried  out.  At  present  it  is  not  a very  good  one ; bnt  the  Society  con- 
template making  a nice  one. . There  is  lavatory  accommodation, 
vitin  ‘Rut,  is  that  of  recent  institution  ? — res. 

j! 9t.  Is  there  a basin  for- every  boy  ?-Not  a basm  for- every  boy;  there  are-fifteen 

basins.  „ , 0 

71Q7  Is  a room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  ( res.  . 

7198:  Is  there  any  bath  in  the  school  ?-No,  there  is  no  bath  at  present.  There  is  a 
hath  which  is  not  complete,  but  at  which  the  workmen  are  working. 

7199  In  connexion  with  the  lavatory  arrangements,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  boys 
keep  their  brushes  and  combs  ?-There  is  a trunk  for  them,  which  you  will  see  m the 

^72  0(b  the^avatory1?— -Having  used  these  things  in  the  lavatory,  they  put  them  by 

ag720I.  Chairman. How  do  they  come  down  from  this  additional  dormitory  ?-Through 

“out  of  the  old  house  similar  to  the  Banelagh  iusti- 

tU7203ieMr>'  »»S.-Do  they  not  keep  their  brushes  and  combs  in  their  tanks?— Ye* 
7M4  Do'yomtZk  that  i,  cleanly  ?-E*cept  in  this  regard;  each  boy  is  responsible 
for  his  own  clothing.  We  endeavour  to  make  them-tidy  and-  independent.  There  is,  gene*- 

ral7205  "Save'S? the'boys  that  accommodation  ?— The  majority  of  the  scholars  have  parti- 
tions &mh  boy  lias  hffi  small  box  or  partition  in  h,s  trunk  for  the  preserwation  of  his 

brW0ffi4a»rtm-How  is  water  supplied?-It  is  supplied  by  buckets  from  a pump 

Wh7?078  ZhStoL.-Wl,y  have^ou^nZahasin-for-every  boy,  as  you  are  so-  particular 
about  cleanliness? — They  would  occupy  too  much  room.  W e have  not  space. 

•?  7208  Dr.  Andrews. — They  are  fixed  basins,  with  plugs  ! res.  . 

7209  Eev  Dr.  G™«S—Is  there-au  ample  supply  of  water  ?-lhe  pump  is  a very  good 

On7210.  Yon  spoke  about  a Committee,  of  whom  is  it  composed  ?— The -Rev.  S.  Blake, 
and  others.  ^ ^ ^ ?_It  is  a oommittee  representing  the  Society.. 

7212  Dr.  Andrews. — What  are  your  school  hours?— 1'rom  half-past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing  until  ten ; from  ten  until  three ; and  from  six  until  eight. 

S7213.  Is  there  any  interruption  from  ten  until  three  ?— - They  have  a little  rest. 
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' lilt  v n \—Jwenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  just  as  business  permits  it.  -Roscommon 

i 721  iY?U-  say  :t  1S  discretionary  with  you  as  to  the  payment  you  demand  from  day  

.boys;  what  is  your  scale  of  charges ?— Some  pay  10s. -a- quarter;  and  those  who  learn  ^^ehyhBoy,' 
-Latin  pay  ±,1 . “ school,  Athlone. 

7216.  Do  you  teach  classics  yourself  ?— I do  not.  I hate  two  assistants.  My  senior 
assistant  is  a graduate,  and  the  second  assistant  a senior  sophister  of  Trinity  Collero 
learn  classics  ?— Ye s ^ a‘qUarter  for  EnSlish  I^pils,  and  £l  a-quarter  for  those  whb 

7218.  Do  you  teach  any  branch  of  science  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7219.  You  do  that  yourself? — I do  that  myself. 

7220.  What  branches  do  you  teach  ?— 1 teach  Euclid,  and  algebra,  and  trigonometry 

English  grammar,  and  geography.  * 

7221.  Do  you  teach  mensuration  and  surveying? Yes. 

.7222.  Bookkeeping? — Yes. 


Bishop’ Hodson’S  -Endowment  tor  a Grammar  School  at  Elphin 
Sccratorj,  --Ihe  neat  school,  my  Lord,  is  the  diocesan  school,  Elphin'hr  connexion 
with  which  there  has  been  a question  raised  with  regard  to  Bisbon  Hodso,.^  „ . r""exl™  Gr™,  Seioolai 
The  master  of  the  Elphin  diocesan  school  states,  “that  ST*?  S h£L  al  of  bS0  „ **** 

Ilodson  s fund,  by  the  Chapter  of  Elphin  Cathedral,  no  free  scholars  have  b«n  educated  SS  7 

mast  ' 

•SfiaSSSSL  11  Beem3'  ^ " r°‘"r”S'  bequest  ^attached 

*2*  De^x,:rs:r^  E,^ea^  i°srrs  **?  -¥r  v ^ 

along  with  the  clergy  generally,  inquiring  into  endowments  for  school^  and  endot'S 
“ ths  *-  * 

“Sm,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  ^TawZtrf state ' tb!/  flu,  1855' 
endowed  school  in  the  parish  of  Elphin,  except  the  diocesan  school ; master  the  Rev  HuSh 
Elynn.  His  address  rs,  Diocesan  School,  Elphin.  As  all  these  diocesan  schools  come 
under  similar  conditions  at  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you.on  the  subiect 

I here  was  a grant  of  certain  lands  made  by  a Bishou  Ilodson  the  i 

ing  date  20th  of  June,  1685,  in  trust  for  certain  purposes,  one-half  the  proceeds  of  these 
lands  was  to  be  applied  ■ to  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a grammar  schoffi,  in  the  town “f 
E.phm,  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  and  approved,, of  by  the  Bishop  of  Elnhin 
for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  tow?  3 
Elphm,  teaching  such  of  the  same  children  of  the  said  town  whose  parents  me  poor 
gratis  These  lands,  at  present,  yield  only  £20  per  annum  applicable  tothl^rpCe h 
but  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  of  which  there  is  but. one  very  old  Sfe 
existence  they  will-  produce,  probably,  £150  per  annum,  which  might  be  sufficient  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a very  valuab  e educational  establishment  for  a poor  neighbourhood  £ 
this  is  The  trustees  of  these  lands  appear  (contrary,  as  I think,  to  the  intentions  of  tS 
dqnop)  to  have  let  them  at  a low  rent  accepting  of  a fine.  The  rent  was,  of  course  ° nsul 
ficrent  to  carry  out  the  , mentions  of  the  grantor  ;,  and  former  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
of  Elphin  paid  their  proceeds  to  the  master  of  the  diocesan  school,  who,  in  return 
educated  a few  poor  scholars,  as  ,f  on  the  foundation;  hut  on  my  appointment  to  the 
deanery,  of  Elphm  I-found,  that- for  some  years  the  poor  of  Elphin  hadeeased  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  grant;  m fact,  it  was  paid, to  the  master  of  the  diocesan  school  with! 
out  his  performing  any  service  as  an  equivalent.  Considering  this  to  be  a misapplication  - 
of  the  funds,  and  finding  the  late  bishop  unwilling  to  concur  with  me  in  appropriating  the 
funds  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  a.national  parochial  school,  I suggested,  thft  on 
the  resignation  ot  the  late  master  of.  the  diocesan  school,  tile-  funds  should  be  allowed  to 
accumuiatenntilfhe  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  that  then  application  should  he  made  to 

Chmodlor  rermissi°?  t0,  employ  the  money  in  the  erection  of  a suitable  school- 
house,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land  -granted ,by. Bishop  Hodson  should- go- to  the 
EftVl  “ SCm00i  a,c,cor<J'”*  *>  a’  scheme  to  be  proposed  to  his  lordship,  and  the 
object  of  which  would  bethe  promotion  of  the -education  of  the  people,  not,1 -perhaps, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of. the  testator,  but  for  the  genera!  good,  and  to  meet 

nr££aTlT0,lraSt“0ed  I,*'18  ““V-  Tie  kte  Bis!'0P  of  Elphin  confuted  to  my 
f 7*  *?  oootmmlation  of  the  funds,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the 
proceeds  of  the:land  applicable  to.  this  purpose  have  been  laid  aside.  I shall  only  add, 
that  I shall  be,  at  all  times,  most  happy  to  concur  with  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  as-fa^ 

5 tL3L  T’  'f^o'-mg.awdqwmentuuhservient  to  the  promotion, of  the-education 
„ “3  ?e0J>le  °f  th“  neighbourhood  generally.  The  lands  granted-.by  Bishop  Hodson  are 
vested  m trustees  The  surviving  trustees  are  the  Rev.  William  Digby,  wl, fi  resides  near 
Longford,  and  the  Rev  Lewis  Henry  Streane,  then  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  but  now  residing, 

. S,  ’ m EnS!an<I-  The  latter  gentleman  was  appointed  trustee  in  1846,  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  provided  m the  original  deed,  and  which  are.  conveyed  .in  these  terms-:— 

And  it  is  turther  agreed,  &c.,  that  in  case  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  the  said  trustees  shall 
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E<»co*mx:  die,  that  then  the  survivor  and  survivors  of  them  shall  by  the  Section  *lrt£ 

of  tlio  Bishop  of  Elphin  then  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ot  .Lip  , 

Bi«hop  Hudson's  and  make  over  their  interest,  right,  and  title  to  the  said  lands  to  such  other  h®rs 

GriZ^sJZlat  andpersons,  and  their  heirs,  as  the  then  Bishop  of  Llphm  and  the  said  Dean  <™d  Chapter 
Elphin . 6hallP think  fit,  &c.’  ‘And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  wersight  of  the  trusts 

Documentary  aforesaid  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  B.iphin,  and 

Evidence.  h]-g  SUCcessors,  and  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  said  Cathedral  Church  aforesaid, 

&C“  The  foregoing  observations  will,  I think,  put  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  possession 
of  all  the  information  they  require  in  regard  to  the  endowed  schools  of 
if  there  should  be  any  point  in  regard  to  them  on  which  I can  give  further  information,  1 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  it.  . . 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed,)  “ Wm.  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elphin. 

“ William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 

7225.  There  is  another  letter  relating  to  this  subject,  or  part  of  a letter,  from  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Crookshanks,  Ardmore ; he  says . 1Q_K 

“Ardmore,  June  4,  1855. 

“ Sir,— Beyond  the  hounds  of  my  congregation,  and  lying  between  this  and  Bailiebo- 
rough,  are  two  townlands.  The  name  of  the  one  is  Begliff;  the  name  of  the  other  is,  1 
believe,  Ivilcross.  They  are  said,  by  the  tenants,  to  belong  to  the  . Elphin  Estabhsliment. 
They  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a middleman,  whose  name  is  John  I arr,  ot  Clones. 
The  lease  of  these  lands  is  said  to  have  dropped  lately.  Mr.  Parr  is  said  to  have  renewed 
the  lease  in  despite  of  the  tenants  attempting  to  renew  for  themselves.  These  townlands  lie 
in  the  parish  of  Knoekbride,  but  beyond  the  range  of  my  congregation.  There  is  a national 
school  in  the  townland  of  Begliff— the  road  from  Cootehillto  Bailieborough  passes  thiough 
Begliff.  These  are  statements  made  wholly  on  the  ground  of  report.  1 know  nothing  ot 
the  truth  of  them ; you  have  them  as  I got  them.  I thought  it  right  to  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  them.  T , , , , i o 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed,)  “ Samuel  Crookshanks.” 

7226.  The  next  point  is,  that  a circular  has  been  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Louis  H.  Streane, 
and  the  other  trustee,  the  Rev.  W.  Digby.  Mr.  Streane,  in  reply,  says:—  . 

“ I have  to  express  my  regret  that  I am  unable  to  afford  any  accurate  lnxorma- 
tion  on  the  subject.  More  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I resigned  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Elphin ; since  then  I have  been  altogether  separated  from  that  diocese, 
nor  can  I call  to  mind  the  date  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  bequest,  nor  the  extent  of  the 
property  in  Cavan  from  which  its  proceeds  arise,  nor  the  annual  amount  of  these 
proceeds.  This  only  do  I remember  accurately,  that,  as  a member  of  the  Chapter,  I,  along 
with  some  others,  was  under  the  impression,  from  the  copies  of  documents  in  the  Chapter 
books,  that  the  bequest  was  in  no  way  necessarily  connected  with  the  diocesan  school, 
though  its  master  was  in  the  receipt  of  its  funds,  that  its  objects  were  different  from  those 
of  the  diocesan  school,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  separated ; in  which  view  a minority  ot 
the  Chapter  agreed  with  me. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“L.  H.  Streane.  ’ 


4 To  the  Secretary  of  the  Endowed  Schools, 
“ Ireland,  Commission.” 


(Signed,) 


Her.  Hugh  J.  Flynn. 


7227.  The  other  trustee,  the  Rev.  W.  Digby,  also  states  that  he  is  unable  to  afford  any 
information  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Fhjnn  sworn  and  examined. 

7228.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  the  bequest  of 
Bishop  Hodson  ? — I have  only  to  observe,  as  to  the  duties  not  being  performed  in  the 
lifetime  of  my  father,  that  they  were  performed  as  long  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  sent 
pupils. 

7229.  With  whom  did  the  appointment  of  the  master  rest? — It  was  always  attached  to 
the  diocesan  school.  I produce  my  father’s  appointment.  Of  course  I did  not  expect,  nor 
did  any  of  our  family  dream  that  the  office  would  have  been  taken  from  my  father,  who 
had  it ; for  we  had  a valid  title  deed,  which  we  considered  was  sufficient  to  insure  it  to  him 
for  his  lifetime. 

7230.  Was  he  deprived  of  it  ? — Yes ; He  resigned  it  before  his  death. 

7231.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  was  your  father  appointed,  Mr.  Flynn? — I tliink  in  March, 
1842. 

7232.  When  was  he  deprived  of  this  £20  a-year  ? — I think  about  1852. 

7233.  Have  you  any  other  title  deed  than  Bishop  Hodson’s  grant  ? 

7234.  [The  instrument  of  appointment  is  read  as  follows] : — 

“ John,  by  Divine  permission  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh,  to  all  persons 
whom  it  may  concern,  greeting.  Whereas,  by  a deed  executed  in  the  year  1685,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Hodson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  the  appointment  to  a grammar  school 
in  Elphin  is  in  the  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  and  which  right  of  appointment  has  been 
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invariably  exercised  by  the  Bishops  of  the  said  diocese  of  Elphin,  and  by  the  aforesaid 
deed,  a moiety  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  of  Beyly,  or  Beylee,  then  the  estate 
of  the  said  Bishop,  is  granted  and  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  master.  Know 
all  men,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and 
Ardagh,  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Flynn,  a.m.,  now 
inhabiting  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  to  the  mastership  of  the  said  school,  so  long  as 
he  fulfils  the  duties  thereof,  and  conforms  to  the  regulations  in  the  said  deed  mentioned. 

“ And  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  moiety  now  due,  arising,  or 
hereafter  to  arise,  from  the  said  devised  lands.  In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  put 
my  hand  and  affixed  my.  episcopal  seal,  the  2nd  day  of  September,  1842. 

(Signed),  “ J.  Kilmore,  &c. 

“ Edward  Brooke  Kenny,  Deputy  Registrar.” 


Roscommon. 

Bishop  Hodson’s 
Endowment  for  a 
Grammar  School  at 
Elphin. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.Rlynn. 


7235.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  I understand  you  aright,  you  complain  that  this  £20  was  taken 
away  from  your  father  in  1852? — In  1852  or  1853. 

7236.  At  the  time  this  £20  was  taken  from  your  father,  was  he  able  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a schoolmaster? — He  was  not  himself  able  to  do  it,  but  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  the 
duties  of  diocesan  schoolmaster  I acted  as  assistant. 

7237.  At  the  time  this  money  was  taken  away  from  him,  was  he  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a schoolmaster  ? — He  was  not  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  in  the 
diocesan  school,  or  in  any  other,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis. 

7238.  IIow  long  had  he  been  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a schoolmaster  before  this 
grant  of  £20  a-year  was  taken  from  him  ? — I think  a-year  and  a-half,  or  two  year's.  It  was 
in  1851  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis,  I think;  and  either  in  1852,  or  1853,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

7239.  Then,  notwithstanding  that  your  father  for  eighteen  months  before  this  £20 
a-year  was  taken  from  him  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  schoolmaster,  you  still  con- 
sider it  a grievance  that  he  was  deprived  of  it  ? — I do  not  understand  your  question. 

7240.  You  have  complained  that  this  £20  a-year  was  taken  from  your  father,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  away,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  ? — 
But  he  was  able  to  perform  them  by  means  of  an  assistant,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was 
doing  the  duties  of  the  diocesan  school,  by  means  of  an  assistant ; and  as  long  as  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  sent  pupils  to  be  educated,  so  long  were  they  educated. 

7241.  Where  were  they  educated? — At  a cottage  near  the  Elphin  school,  separate  from 
the  house  itself. 

7242.  Was  your  father  speechless? — At  first  it  was  a . thickness  of  the  speech,  which 
gradually  increased,  and  in  the  end  he  became  totally  speechless  ; but  at  first  it  was  a 
thickness  of  the  speech  ; just  in  the  beginning  of  his  sickness.  At  one  time  he  spoke  so 
indistinctly  that  he  could  not  perforin  the  duty  of  either  teaching  or  officiating  in  the 
Church. 

7243.  If  I understand  you  aright,  this  authority  was  a delegated  one,  and  then  your 
father  redelegated  it.  It  was  a delegated  authority  from  the  trustees,  that  in  consideration 
of  taking  a certain  number  of  free  pupils,  he  was  to  receive  £20  a-year  ? — Do  not  you 
think  that  is  equivalent  to  a title  deed.  It  is  the  bishop  that  thei'e  appointed  him  to  it. 

7244.  Upon  this  condition,  as  long  as  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a schoolmaster;  but  by 
the  evidence  you  have  given,  he  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  such  duties  ? — Why  not  take 
him  away  from  the  diocesan  school  for  the  same  reason. 

7245.  That,  perhaps,  was  laches  on  the  part  of  the  trustees ; but  I think  you  should  be 
the  last  person  to  reproach  the  trustees  with  an  act  of  unkindness  towards  your  father, 
in  allowing  him  to  receive,  for  eighteen  months,  money  that  he. was  not  earning  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  trust  ? — But  Bishop  Hodson’s  grant  and  the  diocesan  school 
are  the  same. 

7246.  No  ; they  are  distinct  and  separate.  That  grant  does  not  refer  to  the  diocesan 
school.  This  deed,  you  say,  is  your  title  deed ; but  if  you  have  got  any  other  document, 
put  it  in,  for  it  is  that  deed  alone  which  I am  now  examining  ? — What  I merely  ask  is,  if 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Hodson’s  school,  why  not  make 
some  arrangement  to  take  him  away  from  the  diocesan  school  ? 

7247.  Because  they  may  not  have  had  the  power  of  removal  from  the  diocesan  school, 
which  they  clearly  had  in  the  other  case,  under  the  terms  of  the  instrument  that  you  have 
put  in.  Under  that  instrument,  the  very  moment  your  father  became  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  master,  the  trustees  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  £20  a-year? — 
Of  course,  I will  not  say  any  thing  more  about  it. 

7248.  Where  were  Hodson’s  boys  educated? — They  were  educated  in  Elphin,  there 
was  a cottage  attached  to  the  house,  for  which  a small  rent  was  paid,  and  which  I had  at 
the  time.  I think  in  1847,  seven  were  sent  in  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

7'249-  Then  you  had  two  sclioolhouses  ? — Yes. 

7250.  Were  the  free  pupils  educated  in  the  cottage? — In  the  cottage  and  separate  from 
the  diocesan  school  altogether. 

7251.  Then  you  were  not  attending  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  free  pupils? — 
Just  allow  me — 

7252.  Were  you  attending  exclusively  to  the  education  of  these  free  boys,  at  the 
time  your  father  was  appointed? — 1 was. 

7253.  Attending  exclusively? — It  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  came  to  the  free 
school,  in  the  morning, 
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7254:  Then  they  were  only  educated  at  the  school  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  ? — 
Yes. 

7255.  At  what  hour  did  they  attend  school  ?— They  used  to  come  there  in  the  morning. 

I was  there  from  half-past  six  o’clock,  until  nine  o’clock. 

7256.  Did  you  see  them  afterwards? — No  ; they  then  attended  the  diocesan  school. 

7257.  Who  made  these  regulations? — I do  not  know.  May  I not  suggest,  that  for  this 

reason,  Hodson’s  school  could  never  have  been  detached  from  the  diocesan  school,  because 
the  diocesan  schoolmaster  could  not  pay  separate  attention  to  both  exclusively ; lie  must 
continue  both  together,  and  we  find  they  have  been  joined  from,  I believe,  the  institution 
of  the  grant.  . , . 

7258.  Your  evidence  does  not  prove  a connexion  between  the  two  schools,  because 
the  pupils  were  educated  in  separate  houses ; and  the  deed  that  you  have  put  in  does  not 
refer  to  the  diocesan  school ; and  I have  not  seen  any  instrument  that  does. 

7259.  I did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  this  at  all,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  done 

so,  until — . 

7260.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  more  evidence  to  give  with  regard  to  the  Ilod son 
school? — I have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elphin,  sworn  and  examined. 

7261.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Flynn  has  fallen  into  an  error,  unintentionally,  with  regard 
to  the  school ; he  says,  why  not  dismiss  his  father,  being  incompetent,  from  the  diocesan 
school.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  at  this  very  period,  Mr.  Flynn’s  father  was  not 
in  the  school  at  all;  and  it  was  thought  very  desirable,  at  the  time  that  his  father 
became  incapable,  that  his  son,  then  a young  man,  should  be  appointed  to  the  school,  and 
there  was  an  application  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  him.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  then  Mr.  Flynn’s  father  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  diocesan  school;  he 
ceased  to  have  any  premises  of  his  own,  of  any  kind,  wherein  he  could  liold  a school.  Ihen 
the  circumstances  of  the  alteration  were  these : I took  a very  great  interest  myself  in 
Mr.  Flynn,  and  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  become  master ; his  father  was  a very 
eminent  master,  and  a worthy  man,  and  a man  very  well  known  as  a master.  Well,  I said 
at  that  time,  I always  thought  that  this  fund  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  was  not  properly 
appropriated;  I objected  to  the  way  it  was  appropriated,  on  many  accounts;  and  I 
objected,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  of  keeping  a separate  house  from  the  school,  in 
which  the  boys  were  educated  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day.  What  I said  to  Mr  Flynn 
at  the  time  was,  you  must  recollect  this,  that  you  will  not  be  reappointed  to  the  Ilodson’s 
grant — I do  not  know  whether  I used  these  words,  if  I can  possibly  avoid  it,  because  the 
Bishop  might  perhaps  have  chosen  to  appoint  him.  Then  I understood  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  father  giving  up  the  Hodson’s  school;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  I wrote  to  the  bishop,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Flynn,  senior,  had  resigned  the  Bishop 
Hodson’s  school;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chapter,  I recommended  that  the 
present  arrangement  should  be  entered  into — that  is,  as  there  had  been  for  some  years  back 
no  pupils  whatever  put  under  the  Hodson’s  grant,  and  as  the  money  had  been  received 
without  any  equivalent,  there  should  be  no  appointment  of  a master  at  present,  but  that 
the  fund  should  accumulate;  and  that  when  the  lease  would  fall  out,  we  would  enter  into 
a better  arrangement.  This  was  all  put  down  in  the  Chapter  book ; and,  to  my  surprise, 
after,  I think,  a year  and  a-half,  I had  a letter,  not  from  the  Rev  Mr.  Flynn,  but  his  mother, 
demanding  a year  and  a-half’s  pay,  during  which  time  Mr.  Flynn,  senior,  had  ceased  to 
keep  any  school,  and,  in  fact,  had  transferred  the  interest  and  the  title  he  had  in  the  house 
and  every  thing  over  to  his  son.  Of  course  I objected  to  that  very  strongly ; but  we 
ultimately  settled  on  this— that  Mr.  Flynn  should  formally  resign  the  school,  and  get  tjie 
year  and  a-half’s  payment. 

7262.  Mr.  Stephens. — Fordoing  nothing? — Fordoing  nothing.  Solar  with  regard  to 
particulars;  but  now  with  regard  to  the  endowment  in  general.  I wish  to  show  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  two  schools  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  one  another,  that  they 
are  separate  things  altogether ; not  only  that,  but  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  endowed  this  school  (Bishop  Hodson)  that  they  should  not  be  united.  The  first 
intimation  we  have  of  this  grant  is  a deed  of  1685,  giving  these  lands  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  certain  purposes.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  effect,  so  far  as  I can  gather 
until  after  his  death,  for  in  that  he  left  a charge  of  £20  a-year  upon  these  lands  to  another 
Mr.  Hodson.  Then  by  his  will  he  confirms  this  grant,  that  he  had  originally  given,  and  also 
confirms  the  £20  a year  charge  upon  the  land.  In  the  subsequent  year  that  Mr.  Hodson 
who  had  the  £20  a-year  interest  resigned  in  favour  of  the  grant  to  the  school.  _ It  is  to  be 
observed  that  when  this  indenture  originally  was  made,  the  diocesan  school  was  in  existence. 
The  Bishop  was  there,  he  naturally  knew  the  school  was  there,  and  he  thought  proper  to 
endow  this  school,  and  he  did  so.  But  he  evidently  saw  a want  in  the  country  which  the 
diocesan ’school  did  not  supply;  and  which  I suppose  he  thought  it  was  not  competent 
to  supply,  and  that  was  the  want  of  education  for  persons  generally  in  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  this  grant  in  which  he  describes  the  object  of  it. 

7263.  What  is  the  date  of  that  grant? — It  is  1685. 

7264.  Chairman. — Does  that  book,  to  which  you  are  referring,  belong  to  the  deanery  ? 

It  is  the. deanery  book;  it  is  entitled  “The  Registry  Book  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 

Elphin.”  The  produce  of  these  lands,  subject  to  that  £20,  was  left  equally  divided ; the 
one  portion  for  keeping  up  and  beautifying  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be 
paid  to  "the  master  of  the  grammar  school  that  was  not  then  established,  but  was  contejn- 
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plated.  I he  deed  says,  “for  no  other  use,  interest,  and  purpose  whatsoever,  that  is  to 
say,  as  to  one  moiety  of  the  issues  and  profits  thereof,  to  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Elphin,  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  and 
approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Elphin.”  This  is  supposed  by  the  Bishop  to  vest  in  him  the 
nomination  of  the  master ; the  diocesan  school  is  not  mentioned,  the  master  of  which  is 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  “ for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Elphin ; teaching  such  of  the  same  children  of  the  said 
town,  whose  parents  are  poor,  gratis.”  Then  it  says “ The  same  to  be  paid  unto  such 
schoolmaster  at  or  upon  the  1st  of  November  and  1st  of  May.”  It  appears  to  me  the 
evident  object  was  to  establish  a school  different  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the 
diocesan  school  which  was  in  existence. 

7265.  Rev.  Dr.  Gi'aves — May  I ask  what  evidence  you  have  of  the  existence  of  the 
diocesan  school  at  that  time?— The  Twelfth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  Act  which  estab- 
lished diocesan  schools  in  Ireland  ; but  some  of  the  schools  that  are  now  called  diocesan 
schools  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time,  nor  for  a long  while  after.  Alterations  took  place 
in  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  diocesan  schools ; some  were  suppressed,  and  other 
new  ones  established  in  certain  districts,  as  distinguished  from  dioceses. 

7266.  Mr.  Stephens — The  deed  which  is  in  evidence  provides  for  the  endowment  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  also  gives  the  appointment  of  the  master  to  the  bishop  for  the  time 
being.  That  is  the  deed  you  put  in  ? 

7267.  [Rev.  Mr.- Flynn Yes.] 

7268.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — I thought  it  likely  these  books  might  contain  some  indication  of 
the  existence  of  the  diocesan  school  at  that  period  ?— I can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  these  books, 
and  not  only  that,  but  I cannot  find  exactly  when  this  fund  began  to  be  paid  under  Bishop 
Hodson’s  will ; my  own  opinion  is,  not  for  a considerable  number  of  years  after  his  decease; 

7269.  Mr.  Stephens — The  deed  that  has  been  put  in  evidence  has  nothing,  I feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  to  do  with  the  diocesan  school ; it  merely  provides  for  the  endowment 
of  a grammar  school ; the  appointment  of  a master,  “ so  long  as  he  fulfils  the  duties  of 
master  of  the  grammar  school,”  being  in  the  bishop  for  the  time  being. 

7270.  [Rev.  Mr.  Flynn. — If  the  Dean,  Chapter,  or  trustees,  had  the  power  of  withdraw- 
ing the  master  from  the  school  when  the  duties  were  not  performed,  why  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  call  for  a formal  resignation. 

7271.  Mr.  Stephens — To  avoid  litigation ; that  is  evident;  because  you  claimed  a year 
and  a half’s  salary  for  doing  nothing:  there  was  no  grammar  school.] 

7272.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  read  the  letter  of  the  bishop,  because  he  assumes  the 
right  of  the  appointment : — 


Hoscomim. 

Bishop  Hodson’s 
Endowment  for  a 
Grammar  School  at 
Elphin. 

Very  Rev.  William ' 
Warburton. 


“Mr  dear  Hunt— I beg  you  will  inform  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  the  visitation,  that  it 
has  been  notified  to  me  that  the  office  of  master  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  grammar  school  is 
now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Flynn  ; and  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  the  same  should  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  filled  up  ; in  order  that  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  income  should  take  place,  to  form  a building  fund,  and  that  the  amount  so 
collected  should  be  vested  in  Government  security  in  the  name  of  a sufficient  number  of 
Trustees. 

“I  have  also  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  it  has  always 
been  my  particular  desire  to  render  this  endowment  as  useful  as  possible  under  the  special 
directions  of  the  will ; and  having  suitable  buildings  erected  at  some  future  period  will 
tend  to  further  this  object.  With  this  view  I have  given  my  concurrence  to  this  suggestion, 
and,  accordingly,  do  name  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  and  the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  as 
trustees  for  the  time  being. 


“June  14,  1852.” 


(Signed),  “ J.  Kilmore. 


7273.  In  passing,  I may  say  there  is  no  question  now  as  to  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Flynn ; for  he  did  resign  upon  getting  this  year  and  a-half ’s  salary. 

7274.  Mr.  Stephens. — Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  resignation. 

7275.  Then  there  is  the  resolution  of  the  Chapter,  which  I will  read  as  follows: 

“Resolved — That  on  referring  to  the  resolution  of  this  Chapter,  entered  into  at  a 

meeting  capitularly  convened,  and  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1836,  we  find  that  it  was 
thereat  determined  and  resolved  on  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin  had  the  power  of 
nominating  and  appointing  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  established  under  the  bequest 
of  the  Right  Reverend  John  Hodson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin;  and  that  we,  therefore, 
rescind  and  revoke  the  resolution  entered  into  at  our  last  meeting,  viz.,  on  the  21st  day  of 
July  last,  and  regret  having  adopted  it.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  dissenting  from 
and  protesting  against  this  our  act,  actuated  altogether  by  conscientious  motives,  as  he 
conceives  the  Chapter  has  the  power  of  recommending  the  master.” 

7276.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  income,  I have  got  an  exact  statement  of  the  income,  and 
I wish  to  show  it  to  your  lordship ; because  it  may  be  said  a very  large  sum  is  available 
for  the  foundation  of  a school.  The  poor  law  valuation  of  the  two  townlands,  Begliffe  and 
Kilnacross,  amounts  to  £335  7 s.  6d. 

7277.  Chairman. — Where  arc  these  lands  situated? — In  the  county  of  Cavan  there  are 
565a.  1r.  36p.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  moderate,  I should  fancy,  as  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion generally  is ; and  I think  we  may  well  calculate  on  £335  a-year,  half  of  which  will  be 
available  for  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment  of  a grammar  school.  I certainly  do  think  that 
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Bishop  Hudson's 
Endowment  for  a 
Grammar  School, 
Elphin. 


tie  evident  object  of  'Bishop  Hodson  was  that  this  school  should  confer  a large  benefit  on 
SosJ to  the neighbourhood  of  Elphin ; not  only  those  who  could  pay,  but  the  poor.  He 

jsipmn.  ttese  1;L!i(]  s ;s  said  to  have  dropped  lately,  and  that  a Mr.  1 art  has  renewed  the  lease  . 

Very  Rev.  William  j j nothing  about  that;  1 can  state  no  arrangement  will  be  made  with my  consent 
Warlmrnn.  ■ “xptalon  of  the  present  lease ; then,  so  far  as  1 am  concerned,  the  lands  will  be 

set  up  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  chanty.  . . „ T . , 

7279  Chairman. — The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry 
states  “It  is  also  endowed  with  the  moiety  of  an  estate  of  about  300  aci^?  of ^VlnhhT 
county  of  Cavan,  devised  by  the  will  of  the  llev.  Doctor  Hudson,  formerly  Bisbop  of  Elplup, 
We  learn  that  this  estate  is  at  present  held  for  the  term  of  two  lives,  under  a lease  veiy 


improvidently  made.  From  what  has  been  stated  to  us,  wo  think  the  circumstances  under 
w]nch  this  lease  was  granted  may  require  the  consideration  of  the  Attorney-Geneial,  and 
will  justify  the  recommendation,  that  the  estates  annexed  to  diocesan 

the  'estates  of  the  Eoyal  schools,  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education,  in  f ust i for  those 
Institutions.”  Were  there  any  steps  taken  under  this  recommendation  . —My  Loid,  i think 
it  very  difficult  to  take  steps,  for  the  power  is  so  vested  by  the  w ill. 

7280.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  steps  taken?— hone ; but  I think  it  would  be  veiy  impm 

de?281  tH»veSe  trustees  power  to  renew  the  lease  ?— They  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
making  any  kind  of  lease  they  please,  with  the  consent  of  the  Doan  and  Chaptci. 

7281  Who  are.the  trustees?— The  trustees  are  the  llev  Messrs.  Digby  and  “treane. 

7283.  Have  they  power  to  renew  the  lease?— Oh,  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean 

Andrews— Were  the  Dean  and  Chapter  made  trustees  by  agreement  or 
under  the  original  deed?— It  is  by  the  original  deed,  because  certain  trustees  of  the 
property  were  appointed  to  keep  alive  the  trusts,  and  there  is  a pow  ci  on  the  death  of 
these  trustees  to  appoint  new  ones;  but  there  can  bo  no  lease  made  without  the  consent 

°f  7285BlS°t^a?i™theddeed?— That  is  in  the  deed  ; but  any  lease  they  make,  I believe, 
would  be  good  in  law,  and  it  would  bo  exceedingly  imprudent  to  contest  it.  There  is  but 
Ine  life  now.  I wish  here  to  say,  which  I think  Mr.  Flynn  will  boar  mo  out  m,  that  foi  nine 
years  before  the  late  Mr.  Flynn's  resignation,  there  was  no  boy  received  any  sort  of  edu. 

as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  sent  them  in  they  were 

6a?2?7edBntwhat  I state  is  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  for  some  yearn  previous  to  his 
resignation  a single  boy  educated  under  this  fund.  I do  not  say  it  was  his  fa  bei  s fault 
I think  I have  said  eveiy  thing  in  his  father’s  praise.  I believe  he  was  a worthy  man  and. 
an  excellent  master ; but  I merely  state  the  fact,  that  for  some  years  before  his  death,  for 
this  money  which  was  given  in  ti-iist  for  flic  education  of  the  poor  of  Elphin,  nothing  was 
done  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be  done,  I consider.  The  system  pursued,  I am  sur^  was 
only  following  the  custom  of  previous  diocesan  masters  appointed  by  the  Bishop.  Theie 
wasJa  small  house  outside  the* diocesan  school,  to  which  these  boys  were  sent  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning,  and  there  they  received  a classical  instruction.  Mb ^ I consider 
that  these  boys  should  receive  the  same  instruction  in  the  diocesan  school  as  those  who 
were  attending  there.  That  was  my  view,  but  I may  be  wrong  in  these  things. 

7288.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Were  these  boys  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin . They  neio 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

7289.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  the  cottage? — Yes.  , 

7290  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— I asked  that  question  because  tins  endowment  is  for  the  puipose 

of  erecting  a grammar  school,  and  that  means  a school  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  ^are 
taught! — That°is  one  of  the  points  on  which  a difficulty  arises  ; and  I think  m any  future 
arrangements,  those  terms  which  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country  it  would  he  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  The  Chancellor  has  the  power 1 bdieve,  on 
application,  to  relax  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  where  you  cannot  complj  with  it  1 
rather  think  the  intention,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop,  who  seems  to  appiove  of  it, 
is  when  the  proper  time  comes,  when  we  get  sufficient  funds  to  endow  a school,  to  apply 
to  the  Chancellor  for  permission  to  deviate  from  the  exact  letter,  and  see  and  cany  out 
the  spirit  of  this  document.  . . „ ,.  ,.  .v. 

7291.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Dean,  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  tne 
tune  of  the  establishment  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Elphin.  , , ,,,  . , 

7292  fTheRev  Mr.  Flynn I could  find  no  records  connected  with  the  school,  although  1 

inquired  m Dublin,  and  different  places ; but  I saw  a map  of  the  grounds.]  . 

7293.  Mr.  Stephens— 1 do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  this  grammar 
school  was  attached  to  the  diocesan  school.  The  deed  of  the  19th  of  April,  1697,  is 
between  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  of  the  one  part,  and  Benjamin  Fletcher,  ol  ^mestovm, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  William  Handcock,  of  Tury,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
of  the  other  part.  It  recites For  the  maintenance  of  a grammar  school  m the  town  o, 
Elphin,  that  shall  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  and  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  o.  l Jphin, 
for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Lip™, 
teaching  such  of  the  same  children  of  the  said  town  whose  parents  are  poor,  gratis,  it  is 
clear  it  cannot  apply  to  the  diocesan  school,  because,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  very justly  remaiked, 
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the  diocesan  school  extends  to  every  person  in  the  diocese,  whereas,  under  the  deed  of 
1697,  the  persons  who  are  to  derive  benefit  must  be  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Elphin ; therefore,  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  diocesan  school. — Besides  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  appoints  the  master  of  the  diocesan  school;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
•no  right  to  appoint  the  master  of  the  Hodson  school. 

7294.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  word  diocesan  schoolmaster  seems  to  be  a mere  description. 

7 295.  Mr.  Stephens. — I think  that  this  deed  is  put  in  for  some  other  object.  Mr.  Flynn 
says  he  has  a life  interest  under  it. 


Roscommon. 

Bishop  Hodsoii's 
Endowment  for  a 
Grammar  School,  at 
Elphin. 

Very  Rev.  William 
Warburton. 


7296.  [Rev.  Mr.  Flynn. — That  is  the  whole  reason  I have  for  raising  the  question.] 

7297.  Chairman. — Do  you  suppose  that  your  father  had  the  power  to  appoint  a deputy 
under  that  deed  or  will? — I consider  he  had  the  power  to  do  so.] 

7298.  It  seems  to  me  that  a party  could  not  appoint  a deputy  unless  he  was  in  a position 
to  appoint  him.  When  Mr.  Flynn  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  diocesan  school,  he  ceased  to 
have  any  school  of  his  own,  and  was  master  of  no  school;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  he  could  appoint  a deputy,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  no  school. 

7299-  Dr.  Andrews  — We  will  not  decide  that  question  now.— I merely  make  the  remark 
because  I should  think  it  a hardship  that  the  late  Mr.  Flynn  should  be  deprived  of  any 
advantage  connected  with  this  school,  even  for  a short  time,  if  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

7301).  Chairman. — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  have  copies  made  of  all  the  extracts 
you  have  referred  to  ? — I will. 

7301.  Dr.  Andrews Who  is  the  agent  of  the  estate  at  present? — I receive  the  rents; 

there  is  a Mr.  Young  who  pays  me  £40  yearly. 

7302.  Chairman. — Mr.  Dean,  have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  regard  to  the  future  application  of  the  fund  ? — I think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
desirable,  whenever  this  fund  becomes  available — there  is  a very  old  life  in  the  lease, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  and  we  may  soon  expect  an  addition  of  £150  to  the  charity 
— I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a school  of  a middle  class,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elphin.  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  be  a consideration 
whether  it  might  not  be  connected  with  an  agricultural  school.  These  are,  however,  matters 
for  future  consideration.  The  £150  would  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  but  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  a good  commercial  school ; and  I think  there  might  be  arrange- 1 
ments  made,  by  saving  a certain  portion  of  the  funds — (supposing  we  were  to  take  the  £20 
a-year,  which  is  now  derivable  from  Bishop  Hodson’s  grant,  for  the  grammar  school,  and 
keep  it  as  a fund) — by  which,  whenever  we  saw  a boy  of  ability  and  inclination,  we  might 
pay  for  him  as  a day  boy  in  the  diocesan  school,  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  You  do  not 
often  find  in  the  ordinary  class  of  life,  in  our  county,  persons  that  Greek  and  Latin  would 
be  any  benefit  to.  If  you  find  one  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  the  outside  number 
you  will  find ; but  I think  there  might  be  a small  sum  of  money'  applicable  for  such  a pur- 
pose ; and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  we  could  have  for  the  funds  a most  admirable 
commercial  school — a school  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  would  get  a good  English 
education,  and  a good  commercial  education.  That  would  be  my  view  of  the  matter. 

7303.  [Rev.  Mr.  Flynn Would  that  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  will  of  Bishop 

Hodson,  in  having  a commercial  school,  and  not  a grammar  school  ? A grammar  school  must 
be  a school  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught,  and  a commercial  school  would  not  bo 
such ; and  to  send  a boy  to  the  diocesan  school,  I do  not  think  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  terms  of  the  testament  ?] 

7304.  Certainly  the  terms  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  will  were  never  fulfilled ; but  the  question 
is,  what  was  Bishop  Hodson’s  object  ? My  opinion  is,  the  education  of  the  people  generally. 

7305.  Mr.  Stephens. — Only  the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Elphin.— 

Then  the  question  is,  if  you  are  obliged — if  you  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  depart 
from  the  strict  letter  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  will,  it  is  my  opinion  you  should  do  so,  but  as 
slightly  as  you  can ; and  I think  Bishop  Hodson  saw  evidently  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  generally  if  a school 

7306.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — His  object  was,  you  think,  to  provide  such  education  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Elphin  as  was  best  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  wants  ?- — 
Yes ; and  in  the  best  manner  that  it  could  be  done. 

7307.  Mr.  Stephens It  is  a grammar  school,  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants 

of  the  town  of  Elphin  were  to  be  educated? — Decidedly,  that  is  the  language.  Now  lam  quite 
sure  of  this,  if  you  opened  the  diocesan  school,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Elphin,  gratis, 
that  you  would  break  up  the  diocesan  school  as  a boarding  school ; and  that,  I believe,  is 
the  opinion  generally  entertained ; and  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  a small  house  out- 
side the  diocesan  school  was  kept,  because  there  was  an  impression  that  the  boarders  of 
the  Elphin  diocesan  school  would  not  be  satisfied  to  have  these  poor  boys  coming  in  and 
mixing  with  them. 

7308.  [Rev.  Mr.  Flynn. — It  would  appear  from  the  minutes,  that,  in  order  to  carry  out 
Bishop  Hodson’s  intention,  the  attendance  of  the  boys  was  only  required  between  six  and 
eight  o'clock.] 

7309.  I would  have  established  a school  in  Elphin,  from  which  no  man’s  child  should 
be  excluded ; those  who  were  able  to  pay,  I would  make  pay — those  who  were  not,  I 
would  take  gratis. 

7310.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  give  in  that  school  to  rich  and  poor  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  the  funds  would  enable  you  to  provide? — Exactly. 

7311.  Do  you  think  that  many  pupils  would  seek  admission  into  such  a school? — I have 
no  doubt  of  it.  I have  now  had  under  me  for  some  time,  a school,  that  has  a very 
large  attendance ; and  the  parish  school,  under  the  National  Education  Board,  has  a very 
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large  attendance ; and  the  children  of  all  classes,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  attend  there  ; and 
I think  if  my  means  were  larger  than  they  are  at  present,  1 would  have  a far  better  school 
than  I have  now,  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up  a second. 

7312.  And  to  some  extent  you  find  that  you  would  get  increased  payment  from  parents  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  who  would  send  their  children  to  receive  superior  instruction  ? — 
Decidedly  ; I think  by  violating  the  intention  of  Bishop  Hodson,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  a school  might  be  established,  which  would  make,  what  is  wanting  in  the 
country,  a connecting  link  between  the  national  and  parochial  schools  and  the  college  at 
Galway,  and  other  places.  I think  we  want  a class  of  schools  superior  to  our  national  and 
parochial  schools.  In  fact,  I think  there  is  means  enough  to  do  it;  and  there  is  a very 
generous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  promote  education  and  instruction. 
I would  not  despair  of  uniting  agricultural  education  with  other  branches  here  ; because  if 
we  were  prepared  for  agricultural  instruction,  it  would  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  assist  in  part,  rather  than  to  have  to  pay  the  whole  amount  somewhere  else. 


General  State  of  GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education.  Very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elphin,  further  examined. 

Yery  Rev.  William  J . . . , , , , . . , 

Warburton.  7313.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  would  be  happy  to  have  your  opinion  upon  edu- 

cation in  general ; or,  as  your  time  is  rather  short,  perhaps  you  would  send  it  to  them  in 

writing  ? I will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  so ; but  I really  do  not  see  what  we 

want  now  in  reference  to  the  point  of  education,  except  to  make  the  present  national 
schools  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  then  establish,  everywhere  we  can  do  it,  an  intermediate 
kind  of  school.  I think  there  is  not  a sufficiently  high  class  of  schools,  generally,  in  this 
country.  A very  large  portion  of  the  people,  at  present,  avail  themselves  of  a middle 
education  under  the  national  schools.  Where  they  are  well  looked  after,  the  national 
schools,  generally,  are  exceedingly  efficient ; some  are  not,  but  there  is  the  material  to  make 
them  efficient : and  I think  it  is  the  fault  of  every  patron  of  national  schools  if  he  does 
not  make  his  school  efficient.  What,  I think,  we  want  is  a superior  class  of  schools. 

7314.  Rev.  Dr.  Craves. — Superior  even  to  the  national  model  schools  ? — I am  not  very 
conversant  with  them. 

7315.  At  all  events  you  would  desire  to  have  a school  m which  classics  were  taught  ? — 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

7316.  If  classics  were  not  taught,  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  a school  of  a superior 
description  to  any  of  the  national  model  schools  ? — I think  I would  teach  more  science : 
the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  higher  branches  of  science; 
that  is  the  sort  of  a school  I would  make  it.  But  I think  that  all  those  persons  who  have 
really  a taste  and  talent  for  classics,  will  be  always  likely  to  get.  some  one  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  them,  and  advance  them.  I think  it  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise 
to  have  a classical  school  for  the  general  run  of  people ; for  in  proportion  as  they  devote 
themselves  to  classics  ; their  time  is  taken  away  from  other  more  useful  learning.  They 
get  a smattering  of  classics,  and  while  labouring  and  toiling  to  get  that,  they  lose  a good 
deal  of  time  that  ought  to  be  spent  on  English  education,  which  would  be  more  profitable. 

7317.  Dr.  Andrews. — Would  not  classics  be  useful  for  boys  who  intend  to  become  doctors 
and  apothecaries? — Yes,  it  would.  I think  if  there  was  a good  school  here  started,  no 
person  almost  in  the  country  would  be  kept  back  from  learning  classics  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  forward  himself.  But  in  education  we  must  consider  the  general  results  upon 
the  whole.  For  instance,  I take  it,  there  are  clever  boys  at  Woolwich,  but  there  are  no 
classics  taught  in  it. 

7318.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Very  little;  do  they  not  require  a knowledge  of  Latin  ? — At 
entrance  they  must  translate  Csesar,  but  they  never  read  a Latin  book  after  they  enter 
Woolwich ; they  get,  1 think,  a fine  education  there  in  other  respects ; and  I think  myself 
it  is  much  better  for  boys  to  employ  their  whole  time  in  the  scientific  branches  than 
if  their  time  were  frittered  away  in  learning  classics  imperfectly,  which  are  never  any  use  to 
them. 

7319.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  not  that  an  argument  against  the  abuse  of  classical  instruction, 
rather  than  against  giving  it  in  a good  school  when  suitable  and  proper  ? — But  I do  not 
think  that,  generally,  the  pupils  of  the  class  I allude  to  can  come  to  great  perfection  in 
classics ; but  things  which  are  useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life — such  as  surveying, 
engineering — I would  cultivate  in  every  school  as  high  as  possible ; but,  I think,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  learning  of  classics,  where  you  saw  persons  had 
a great  taste  in  that  way. 

7320.  In  the  school  you  contemplate,  would  you  teach  the  modern  languages? — 
I would,  if  I had  the  means.  I would  be  only  prevented  by  want  of  means;  for 
I consider  the  modern  languages  much  more  useful  than  classics.  For  the  higher 
branches  of  science  there  is  an  uncommon  taste  among  the  boys,  particularly  of  this 
county.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  mathematics,  and,  I think,  they  would  excel  in 
all  these  branches.  I had  a carpenter  myself  in  my  own  employment  (now  in  America) 
who  always  occupied  his  idle  time  in  studying  Euclid.  He  lived  for  a year  in  my  house, 
when  I was  getting  repairs  done,  and  he  always  had  a Euclid  studying,  when  he  had  time 
and  opportunity ; and  he  told  me  he  found  it  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  measurement  of 
his  works,  and  other  things.  There  are  a great  many  opens  now  for  persons  as  sur- 
veyors. There  are  lines  of  railway  every  day  being  projected ; and  in  India  a large  field 
is  opening  out;  and  I would  like  boys  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  scientific  branches 
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as  possible.  I think  myself  that  the  division  of  labour  does  not  permit  excellency  in 
any  other  branches,  and,  therefore,  I would  not  be  for  making  every  country  school  a 
classical  school. 

7321.  Chairman.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  a commercial  school  where  classics 
might  be  taught  ? — I would  not  have  the  slightest  objection,  but  I would  not  teach  all 
classics ; I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  if  you  had  the  means ; but  I am  adverse  to 
teaching  classics  to  every  boy  sent  to  school ; I think  there  is  a great  waste  of  time  attend- 
ing it : and  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  probably  forty-nine  out  of  fifty,  that  classics  are 
of  any  advantage.  We  remember  ourselves  what  drudgery  we  went  through  in  learning 
Latin  grammar  in  our  young  days ; and  the  length  of  time  we  have  consumed  ; and  how 
few  do  you  meet  with,  comparatively,  in  life,  who  have  really  profited  by  it  to  any  great 
extent,  except  those  who  are  in  the  learned  professions.  I think  you  will  find  that 
generally  speaking,  a great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  thrown  away  by  boys  in  learning 
classics,  without  their  ever  arriving  at  perfection  in  them. 

7322.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  not  you  think  those  unsatisfactory  results  might,  in  part 
be  ascribed  to  defective  methods  of  teaching  ? — I do  not  think  they  are ; but  because  men 
generally  cannot  attain  perfection  in  so  many  things.  It  is  a bad  thing  to  overwork 
boys.  I would  work  them  a certain  number  of  hours,  and  . work  them  well ; and  I think  if 
you  do  that,  and  make  them  perfect  in  one  branch,  you  would  be  fortunate.  There  are 
few,  indeed,  who  attain  perfection  both  in  classics  and  science.  I would  teach  what 
would  be  more  useful  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

7323.  Dr.  Andrews.— If  you  carried  out  your  principle,  would  it  not  induce  you  to 
devote  yourself  to  one  branch  of  study,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  lest  they  should 
interfere  with  perfection  in  that  branch  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I con- 
sider classics  only  useful  to  the  learned  professions. 

7324.  You  do  not  entertain  the  notion  of  dispensing  with  any  branch  of  ordinary  instruc- 
tion except  classics? — I think  all  sciences  have  a connexion  with  each  other;  classical  educa- 
tion I would  permit,  but  under  certain  restrictions. 

7325.  Is  your  objection  to  classics,  or  to  the  abuse  of  them  ? — I would  not  call  it 
exactly  an  abuse  of  them.  I think  there  are  a great  number  of  persons  whose  circum- 
stances and  position,  taken  in  connexion  with  their  talent  and  ability,  preclude  almost 
from  the  possibility  of  their  learning  classics  so  as  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 

7326.  Would  you  call  it  an  abuse  of  classical  instruction  to  instruct  a boy  in  classics  who 
has  no  adequate  capacity  for  deriving  any  advantage  from  classical  learning ; or,  though 
having  capacity,  has  no  likelihood  of  deriving  any  advantage  therefrom  in  his  future  pur- 
suits ? — I have  already  said  I would  be  glad  to  see  classics  taught  in  every  school,  if  you 
could  do  it,  but  your  means  are  limited.  I would  force  no  person  into  a classical  class, 
except  he  showed  great  taste  and  talent  for  it.  I should  give  such  a boy  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  his  talent,  by  having  a school  which  would  benefit  all  classes,  if  the 
means  were  not  limited.  What  I long  to  see  is  a school  that  would  be  made  largely  to 
benefit  the  generality  of  people,  but  beyond  that  I certainly  would  not  restrict  any  branch. 

7327.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Dean,  it  would  afford  a great  stimulus 
to  education  in  Ireland  if  a certain  number  of  offices  in  the  civil,  naval,  and  military 
services  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  in  Dublin  ? — No.  doubt  of  it.  I think 
nothing  would  more  stimulate  education  than  competition. 

7328.  Ought  there  to  be  public  examinations  for  such  offices  ? — Yes,  public  examinations. 

1 think  in  the  lowest  and  highest  school,  if  you  establish  competition,  education  would  be 
greatly  promoted.  I think  the  great  mistake  with  regard  to  the  National  Board  is,  that 
they  do  not  appropriate  a certain  portion  of  their  funds  to  rewards,  to  be  given  upon 
public  examination.  I am  quite  sure  it  would  tend  immensely  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  if  there  was  in  every  school  a certain  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed 
in  rewards,  after  public  examination. 

7329.  If  a certain  number  of  Government  appointments  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  would  you  restrict  that  competition  to 
persons  who  attended  certain  schools,  or  throw  it  open  to  the  public  generally  ? — I think 
I would  throw  it  open  to  all  persons — to  the  public  generally. 

7330.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  no  matter  where  a boy  is  educated,  provided  he  be 
the  cleverest  boy  in  Ireland,  he  ought  to  receive  a public  appointment  ? — Decidedly ; I 
think  favouring  particular  schools,  has  not  a good  tendency. 

7331.  Do  you  think  it  improperly  interferes  with  private  enterprise  ? — I have  no  doubt, 
in  proportion  as  you  take  away  prizes  from  the  public  generally,  and  appropriate  them  to 
particular  schools,  it  has  that  effect.  In  some  of  the  colleges  in  England  there  are  small 
scholarships ; there  are  others  in  which  private  fellowships  are  established,  where  there 
is  no  competition.  Competition  will  be  produced  in  the  single  school  to  which  the  office 
is  appropriated,  but  it  will  not  produce  competition  in  the  schools  around  it.  I think  the 
great  matter  is  to  promote  competition  in  every  way  you  can  ; and  I think  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  give  public  offices  in  the  way  you  propose,  always  taking  care 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  office  is  given  is  a person  of  character.  For  instance,  if  a 
person  was  a candidate  for  a public  office,  I would  give  it  to  him  after  competition,  on  the 
condition,  of  course,  that  he  was  a person  whose  character  would  bear  to  be  investigated. 

I would  make  good  character  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an  office,  and  supposing  the 
candidates  to  have  that,  I would  give  it  decidedly  by  competition. 

7332.  What  test  would  you  apply  to  the  moral  part  of  the  question? — I think,  you  might 
have  some  general  rule,  I would  not  go  very  close,  but  I would  see  that  the  candidate  was  a 
person  of  general  good  conduct  and  character. 
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tS33  Rot  Dr  Graves Certified  by  the  clergyman,'  minister,  or  some  person  m the 

district" who ' was  cognisant  of  his  mode  of  life?— I would  not  institute  competition  for 
character  but  I woufd  see  that  the  certificate  stated  that  he  was  a trustworthy  person  in 


the  neighbourhood. 


1 the  course  of  your  experience,  Mr.  Dean,  found 


7334.  Mr.  Stephens.— Have  you  always  in  the  co 

testimonials  true  in  letter  and  in  spirit  ?-I  have  not.  I have  frequently  found  them  the 
contrary.  I think,  if  the  parties  were  made  aware  that  true  testimonials,  and  none  others 
■would  be  given,  they  would  be  anxious  to  get  them,  and  anxious  to  deserve  them.  xou 
must  only  take  the  best  caution  you  can  to  guard  against  misrepresentation. 

7335  Rev  Dr  Graves. — Do  you  not  think  persons  would  be  rather  cautious  how  they 
crave  testimonials'  of  this  kind  which  would  all  be  recorded,  which  would  become,  in  fact, 
public  documents? — I think  they  would,  especially  when  you  require  them  from  a person 
known  in  the  place ; but,  I take  it,  if  there  be  a respectable  number  of  persons  m tli  e neigh- 
bourhood, you  will  always  find  some  of  those  persons,  at  least,  that  would  be  conscientious, 
and  not  give  a character  they  did  not  believe  to  be  deserved,  and  then  the  choice  of  others 
would  be  restrained  by  these  persons.  I think  the  clergymen,  or  the  resident  magistrates 
of  the  place,  would  be  the  proper  persons.  I think,  you  cannot  go  further  than  that ; and 
I am  quite  sure,  rarely,  if  ever,  you  would  get  a character  given  to  a person  which  the 
person  signing  it  did  not  think  was  deserved. 


Elchin  Diocesan  School. 

7336  Secretary. — There  is  one  question  connected  with  the  diocesan  school  of  Elplnn, 
relating  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  repairs  clone  to  the  school  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Itis  alleged 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  that  the  ground  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  schoomaster  takes  no  free 
pLX  I will  just  refer  to  till  statutes  on  the  subject.  The  diocesan  schools  were  founded 
under  the  12th  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools.  The 
Act  of  Elizabeth  not  haying  been  strictly  obseryed,  the  Act  of  the  Ith  of  William  III.  was 
passed,  enacting  that  the  previous  Act  should  be  put  into  execution.  henfollows  an  Act 
enabling  the  Grand  Jury  to  present  money  fortho  building  of  schools,  the  1 Ith  of  Geo.  I., 
chap  9?  but  that  merely  enabled  them  to  raise  money  on  that  part  of  the  county  m which 
thePdiocesan  school  was  situated.  That  Act  was  found  insufficient,  and  it  was  altered 
by  another  Act  of  Parliament,  29tli  Geo.  II.,  chap.  7,  and  it  recites  the  previous  Act, 
aid  further— “Whereas  the  repairs  annually  amount  to  an  inconsiderable  sum,  and  the 
whole  county  receives  benefit  from  haying  the  diocese  school  situate  within  it  be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  which  will  be  m 
the  year  1757,  the  Grand  Jury  of  each  county,  wherein  a diocese  school  is  situate  mayfrom 
time  to  time,  at  the  assizes  to  be  held  for  said  county,  present  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as 
they  shall  find  reasonable,  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  school,  winch  sum  or  sums  so  presented 
(the  presentment  being  confirmed  by  the  court)  shall  be  levied  upon  the  county  at  large 
in  such  manner  as  other  public  money  is  levied,  upon  presentments  made  by  Grand  Junes 
7337  That  Act  was  followed  by  asubsequent  Act  of  53rd  Geo.  III.,  by  which  (s.  26)  Grand 
Juries  were  empowered  to  present  for  the  repairing  of  diocesan  schook,  and  building  them 
The  90th  sec.  of  the  6 anti  7 Win.  IV.,  repealed  all  the  preceding  Grand  Jury  Acts  ; but 
there"  is  a provision  with  regard  to  diocesan  schools,  re-enacted  m these  terms : 

-■  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  any  county, 
in  which  any  diocesan  school  or  district  school,  or  the  site  appointed  for  the  same,  shall- be 
situate,  to  present  to  be  levied  off  such  county,  any  sum  or  sums  which  they  shall  think 
proper  for  iurchasing,  providing,  building, or  repairing  any  such  schoolhouse  or  a dwelnng- 
house  for- the  master  thereof,  or  any  of  the  offices  or  appurtenances  properly  belonging  to 
such  schoolhouse  or  dwellinghouso,  or  for  purchasing  or  procuring  a site  for  the  same, 
not  exceeding  the  quantity  of  two  plantation  acres.  Provided  always,  that  whenever  any 
Grand  Jury  Shad  make  any  such  presentment,  for  any  schoolhouse  or  dwellinghouse,  as 
and  for  the'  schoolhouse  of  the  diocese  only,  within  whicn  such  county  shall  be  situate,  or 
as  and  for  the  dwellinghouse  of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  diocesan  school  only,  such  diocese 
shall  not  be  or  remain  united  to  or  with  any  other  diocese,  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  pissed  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III.,  intituled  an  Act  for  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the  regulation  of  the  several  endowed  schools  of  public 
and  private  foundations  in  Ireland,  But  such  diocesan  school  shall  be  supported  within 
its  proper  diocese  only,  and  the  money  raised  in  such  diocese  shall  he  applied  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  use  of  such  diocesan  school,  and  not  to  any  district  school  or  other  school 

°Ut 33 8 U|r h at  being  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  school 
are  that  it  appears  from  the  Report  on  Diocesan  Schools  in  1810,  that  the  Elphin  diocesan 
school  was  endowed  with  a good  house  and  fifteen  acres  of  land;  that  there  was  a bequest 
of  £10  a-year,  in  addition  to  a salary  of  £30  a-year  paid  to  the  master ; and  that  there  were 
then  in  the  school  seven  free  scholars,  two  boarders,  and  twenty-two  day  scholars.  _ 
7339.  The  next  return  on  the  subject  is  a Parliamentary  return,  m 1821,  page  o,  relating 
to  schools  In  that  year,  it  mentions  that  there  were  thirteen  scholars,  and  the  funds  £30 
per  annum  and  a legacy  of  £10  per  annum.  In  1823,  there  is  another  return,  and  at  page 
2 the  number  of  scholars  returned  is  twenty-six.  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  in 
the  Report  in  1826,  page  1300,  and  it  is  there  mentioned  that  the  number  ot  boys  was 
nineteen,  of  whom  ten  were  Protestants,  and  nine  Roman  Catholics,  that  the  master 
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received  £25  from  a bequest,  and  there  are'  no  other  particular's  worth  noticing,  except 
that  eleven  boys  wore  educated  free.  The  next  information  on  the  subject  is  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1827,  and  it  states  with  regard  to  the 
school  in  this  diocese,  “there  has  long  been  an  efficient  and  creditable  diocesan  school  main- 
tained in  the  town  of  Elphin.  The  schoolhouse  is  old,  but  when  visited  by  us,  was  in  very 
tolerable  repair,  in  which  it  has  been  put  principally  at  the  private  expense  of  the  master,” 
and  then  follows  the  passage  referring  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment,  which  your  lordship 
already  read.  The  next  information  is  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1831,  and  at 
that  period  it  appears  there  were  thirty-six  boys  in  the  Elphin  school,  sixteen  were 
boarders,  nine  day  scholars,  and  eleven  free  pupils ; the  salary  and  emoluments  attached, 
are  stated  to  be  £96  18s.  5d.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835,  page  564,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  pupils  were— in  1S30,  forty-nine;  in  1831,  sixty;  in  1832,  forty-eight;  in  1833, 
forty-three  ; m 1834,  thirty-eight;  in  1835,  thirty-seven;  and  of  this  number,  free  pupils, 
eleven  m 1830  ; thirteen  in  1831 ; seventeen  in  1832  ; twelve  in  1833;  fourteen  in  1834  ; 
and  fourteen  in  1835.  That  table  is  continued  in  a subsequent  table  of  the  Parliamentary 
return  of  1846 ; and  it  is  there  stated,  that  in  1836  there  were  thirty-eight  boys  in  all  • in 
1837,  thirty-one;  in  1838,  thirty-three  ; in  1839,  thirty;  in  18-10, twenty-five;  in  1841,  none- 

1842,  forty-four  boys;  in  1843,  forty-six  ; in  1844,  twenty-five ; and  1845,  twenty- one! 
l'roe  boys,  thirteen  in  1836 ; fourteen  in  1837  ; seventeen  1838  ; twenty  in  1839  ; twenty- 
one  in  1840;  none  in  1841  ; four  in  1842;  six  in  1843;  six  in  1844;  four  in  1845.  In 
.the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1853,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1852  there  were  in  the 
Elphin  school  thirteen  boys,  and  the  number  of  boys  that  were  free  from  1849  up  to  1853 
was  only  one.  In  the  return  of  1854,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1853  there  were  thirteen 
boys  ; in  1854,  eleven  boys  ; and  the  number  free  in  1853,  none. 

7340.  A return  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  which  they  return 
the  salary  of  the  diocesan  schoolmaster  to  be  £73 ; and  they  make  no  mention  of  an 
endowment  from  land;  nor  do  they  make  any  mention  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment. 
I he  master  has  also  made  a return  which  I read. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Flynn  further  examined. 

7341.  Chairman — You  are  master  of  the  diocesan  school?— I am. 

7342.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present?— Fifteen  boarders,  and  thirteen  day  scholars. 

7343.  There  are  no  free  pupils? — There  are  no  free  pupils. 

7344.  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  your  pupils  ?— The  boarders  are  all  Protestants ; 
and  the  day  scholars  are  Roman  Catholics ; and  I wish  that  they  would  be  mixed.  I am 
just  telling  you  that  1 have  no  boarders  Roman  Catholics,  and  no  day  scholars  Protestants. 

7345.  In  what  state  is  the  schoolhouse? — I must  say  it  is  in  a most  pitiable  state.  It 
wants  a great  deal  of  repairs,  I sent  a presentment  for  repairs  to  the  Grand  Jury.  It  was 
Carried  by  one  presentment  session,  and  rejected  by  the  other. 

7346.  Did  you  ever  get  a presentment? — I did  not ; but  my  father  did,  with  which  he 
made  the  repairs. 

7347.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  ago  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  year  1844. 

7348.  What  sum  of  money  did  he  receive  ? — I am  not  certain;  but  I believe  it  was  £100. 
I have  no  document  recording  the  fact. 

7349-  Chairman. — Have  you  made  an  application  ? — I have  made  an  application,  which 
was  carried  at  the  first  sessions,  and  rejected  by  the  second.  It  has  to  go  before  two 
presentment  sessions,  and  then  to  the  assizes,  and  be  certified.  At  the  first  presentment 
sessions  it  was  carried,  and  the  second  presentment  sessions  rejected  it,  and  it  was  not 
brought  before  the  assizes. 

7350.  On  what  ground  was  it  rejected  by  the  second  presentment  sessions  ? — I conjecture 
the  grounds  were  two  : first  there  being  no  free  pupils,  and  secondly  that  the  master  ought 
to  keep  his  own  house  in  repair. 

7351.  By  whpm  is  the  school  inspected  ? — I am  very  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  inspected  by 
any  one.  I would  rather  there  was  some  person  to  inspect  it,  but  no  one  comes  for  that  pur- 
pose. I receive  a paper  to  fill  up  every  year,  but  I think  it  is  a great  drawback  to  the  school 
that  there  is  no  inspection  whatever  of  it. 

7352.  Do  you  make  a report? — I just  answer  the  formal  queries  that  are  put  in  the 
paper,  as  regards  the  number  of  pupils,  and  forward  it  to  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

7353.  What  course  of  education  do  you  pursue  ? — Principally  a classical  education ; 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  modern  languages,  French,  English,  and  the  sciences.  The  school  is 
principally  a classical  school. 

7354.  Do  you  teach  mathematics? — Yes:  Euclid,  algebra,  and  arithmetic. 

7355.  What  modern  languages  besides  French? — Nothing  but  French. 

7356.  From  what  class  of  society  do  your  pupils  come  ? — The  boarders  are  all  of  the 
respectable  class.  The  day  scholars  arc  the  sons  of  farmers  about  Elphin. 

7357.  Are  there  any  classical  schools  in  the  neighbourhood? — None,  except  my  own. 

7358.  Where  is  the  nearest  school  in  which  classical  education  is  given? — I think,  Athlone. 

7359.  Is  there  any  objection  on  religious  grounds  to  send  pupils  to  your  school? — None 
whatever,  so  much  so  that  I had  formerly  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  boarders ; 
but  at  this  present  time,  I am  so  circumstanced  that  I have  none  but  Protestants.  I had 
at  one  time  the  majority  Roman  Catholics. 

7360.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  you  had  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  boarders,  how  did 
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von  manage  with  regard  to  their  religious  instruction  ? — I never  interfered  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  I would  think  it  a betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  to  do  so 

7361  How  did  they  procure  their  religious  instruction  in  your  school  l ihey  used  to  go 
frequently  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  the  parish  priest  at  the  time,  or  to  his  curate. 

I do  not  know  what  then  occurred.  However,  I never  interfered  in  any  respect ; and  with 
regard  to  family  prayers,  I always  aslced  the  parents  would  they  have  any  objection  to  their 
sons  coming  into  family  prayers ; of  course,  if  they  had  I did  not  force  thein  to  it. 

7362.  On  what  ground  did  you  make  the  application  for  a presentment . —The  grounds  on 

which  I made  it,  were— first,  having  a.great  necessity  for  it,  and  thinking  the  Act  of  1 arliament 
not  only  allowed  it,  but  almost  enforced  them  to  keep  the  school  in  repair  I mean  the 
6th  and  7th  of  William  IV. ; and  I should  mention,  that  I believe  the  ground  on  which  the 
presentment  was  particularly  rejected  was  that  this  Act  only  empowered  or  allowed  them 
to  do  it,  but  did  not  compel  them,  and  the  point  to  be  litigated  is  whether  it  is  a compulsoiy 
act  or  a permissive  act.  It  would  be  a great  matter  to  have  it  decided  one  way  or  the 
other.  Of  course,  I will  probably  try  it  again.  , „ » „„ 

7363.  In  point  of  fact,  you  wanted  a sum  of  money  to  support  a private  school,  so  tai  as 
the  public  were  concerned  ?— They  make  it  as  their  objection,  that  I was  applying  for  money 
to  keep  a school  in  repair  which  was  private,  but  it  was  private  in  a different  sense;  Ihey 
all  knew  that  boys  were  entitled  to  admission,  except  those  who  did  not  agree  to  the  terms 

°f  SZ'lTupposc  ah  that  pay  you,  you  permit  to  be  your  pupils?— Yes,  provided  there 

13  7365.  ^ Ca^the  public  at  large  derive  any  particular  advantage  from  such  a state  of 
things  ?— It  might  be  well,  indeed,  if  it  were  modified ; I would  give  every  co-operation 

m 7366° What  co-operation  would  you  give?— I would  co-operate  so  far  as  regards  the 
education  of  pupils.  If  there  were  exhibitions  attached  to  the  school,  I would  undertake 
to  educate  a certain  number,  of  course,  free.  I think  that  would  be  a fair  proposition 
7367.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Had  you  ever  any  communication  with  the  Commissioners  ot 
education  respecting  the  admission  of  free  pupils?— No  further  than  the  mere  reports  sent 

d°7368VWhat  statements  were  made  in  these  reports  ?— I think  for  the  first  two  years  there 
was  one  free  pupil.  For  the  last  year  I put  down  one. 

7369  When  you  made  these  reports  to  them,  the  Commissioners  never  made  any  com- 
munication to  you  regarding  free  pupils?— No,  never. 

7370.  Never  expressed  any  wish? — Not  the  least  whatever. 

7371  Have  the  Commissioners  interfered  with  you  at  all  m the  management  of  the 
school?— No;  never  interfered  in  a single  respect,  save  sending  down  the  annual  returns 
to  be  made  out,  nor  is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school  whatever ; so  that,  in  fact,  I might 

do  as  I liked,  not  work  the  school  or  work  it.  . . » ., 

7372.  Are  you  under  no  obligation  to  make  a return  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  cor- 
poral punishment  inflicted  in  the  school  ? None  whatever.  . 

7373.  Have  not  the  Commissioners  sent  a circular  to  the  masters  under  then  super- 
intendence?—! am  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  further  than 
merely  to  forward  those  returns;  at  least  I presume  I am  not,  for  they  never  sent  me  down 

any  circular  whatever.  , , . . , 

7374.  Do  you  use  corporal  punishment  ?— Seldom  or  ever,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

7375.  In  what  cases  do  you  resort  to  it?— In  case  of  insubordination  or  repeated  false- 
hoods, or  any  thing  of  that  nature.  . , 

7376.  Moral  delinquencies  ?— However,  I never  had  occasion  to  do  it,  except  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  was  a case  where  a boy  absented  himself  from. the  school. 

7377.  Mr.  Stephens.— Then  during  the  last  three  years  you  inflicted  corporal  punishment 
but  once  ?— Except  pandies ; I mean  flogging  was  never  resorted  to  but  once. 

7378  Rev.  Dr1  Graves. — Are  you  not  obliged  to  report  that  punishment  to  any 
authority?— I did  not  consider  it  necessary.  The  only  punishment  I have  adopted  since  i 
have  come  to  the  school,  is  pandying  the  boys  for  ill-prepared  lessons,  or  confining  them 

after  hours,  or  during  the  hour  which  they  would  have  for  play.  . . 

7379.  Have  any  applications  been  made  to  you,  by  persons  resident  in  Llphin,  to 
receive  free  pupils  into  the  diocesan  school  ? — There  was  one  application,  from  a clergyman, 
at  Boyle,  I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  first  or  second  year  that  I was  appointed,  and 
it  was  refused. 

7380.  You  refused  that  application?— I did. 

7381.  Did  he  apply  to  you  to  receive  the  boy  as  a free  boarder  ?— Ihe  letter  wlncli  ne 

wrote  ran  to  this  effect,  that  he  understood  free  pupils  were  allowed  into  the  school,  and 
that  he  hoped  I would  allow  his  boy  to  be  admitted ; and  I refused.  . . 

7382.  Did  you  give  any  reason  for  that  refusal? — Well,  I do  not  recollect  giving  any. 

7383.  Will  you  state  your  ground  of  refusal? — I could  not,  it  was  the  first  or  secon 

year  that  I was  appointed,  but — . 

7384.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  vou  refuse  that  apphcation  ? — I did.  . . 

7385.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  know  whether  facilities  are  given  m other  diocesan 
schools,  for  clergymen,  to  obtain  education  for  their  children  ?— I am  not  aware  ot  tiie 

arrangements  of  any  other  diocesan  school  whatever. 

7386.  The  case  you  mention  is  the  only  one  in  which  an  apphcation  has  been  mad 
you,  to  receive  a free  pupil?— I do  not  recollect  any  other  case. 
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: 7387.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  receive  free  pupils? — No,  I 
do  not. 

7388;  No  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be? — I consider  it  is  optional 
with  me  to  admit  them  or -not. 

7389.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  your  duties 
•as  diocesan  schoolmaster,  when  you  were  first  appointed? — I merely  received  a warrant, 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointing  me. 

7390.  Then  you  have  no  body  of  rules  to  guide  you,  nor  any  individuals,  by  whose 
advice  or  orders  you  might  be  directed  ? — I have  often  considered  that  it  was  a great 
want,  that  there  was  no  person  to  supervise  the  school. 

7391.  To  what  class  of  life  do  the  day  scholars  in  your  school  belong? — Principally  to 
-the  farming  class.  There  was  one  boy,  whose  father  is  a farmer,  and  who  was  a pupil 
of  mine,  that  got  the  gold  medal,  the  other  day,  at  the  -King’s  College  in  London,  out  of 
150  or  152  candidates. 

7392.  They  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  you  say? — That  is,  the  tenant  class. 

7393.  Do  all  the  day  scholars  receive  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  ? — That  is  as  their 
parents  wish : the  generality  of  them  do ; some  parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to  learn 
classics. 

7394.  Do  you  think  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  necessary  parts  of  the  education  of  the 
tenant  class  ? — Indeed  I do ; I differ  very  much  from  the  Dean  in  that  respect. 

7395.  You  consider  Greek  and  Latin  indispensable  for  a good  commercial  education  ? — 
I think  they  are. 

7396.  Do  you  think  French  indispensable? — I think  it  has  now  become  indispensable. 

7397.  Is  it  as  necessary  for  a person  receiving  a commercial  education  as  it  would  be  for 
a young  man  preparing  for  the  university  ? — Certainly,  I do  think  it  is. 

7398.  Are  there  not  some  other  things  that  are  of  importance  to  be  learned  by  persons 
receiving  a commercial  education,  bookkeeping,  &c.  ? — My  pupils  are  taught  bookkeeping. 

7399.  That  is  indispensable  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7400.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  a person  receiving  a commercial  education  should  learn 
mensuration  ? — That  is  taught  too ; and  at  this  present  moment,  I believe,  there  are  two 
learning  it. 

7401.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  different  branches  can  be  well  acquired  by  persons 
who  are  being  prepared  for  commercial  pursuits  ? — I think  so. 

7402.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  education  for  commercial  pursuits  is  more  extensive 
than  what  is  necessary  for  a student  preparing  for  the  learned  professions,  as  they  are 
called  ? — I do  not  think  I can  altogether  agree  to  that. 

7403.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  you  state.  They  are  to  learn 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  must  be  learned  by  pupils  preparing  for  the  University,  and 
besides  that,  they  must  learn  many  other  things  not  included  in  the  university  course  ?— 
When  I say,  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  I would  not  altogether  say  that  they  should  pay  the 
same  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin  as  those  preparing  for  the  University ; but  I think  cer- 
tainly, a knowledge  of  classics  more  or  less  (the  more  the  better)  is  necessary. 

7404.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a considerable  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  education? — I think  very  little  now ; for  boys,  of  course,  in  afterlife,  can  turn  to  any 
particular  branch  that  they  themselves  select,  or  to  any  particular  profession ; but  I think 
as  boys,  they  should  learn  all  that  they  can  possibly  learn. 

7 405.  Do  you  think  that,  in  your  school,  the  pupils  receive  exactly  that  kind  of  education 
which  would  qualify  them  to  hold  situations  in  banks  or  counting  houses  ? — I hope  so. 

7406.  And  you  instruct  them  carefully  in  their  own  language? — Yes;  but  the  chief 
thing  they  pay  attention  to  is  classics.  They  choose  that  branch  of  learning,  I think, 
more  than  the  sciences.  Then,  as  to  English,  their  attention  is  directed  to  that  also;  but, 
of  course,  in  preparing  for  the  University,  while  they  are  receiving  an  English  education  to 
a degree,  their  chief  attention  is  directed  to  classics. 

7407.  You  speak  of  receiving  English  education  to  a degree.  Do  you  not  think  that  a 
good  English  education  is  indispensable  ? — When  I say  that,  I include  bookkeeping,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Those  preparing  for  the  university  are  not  learning  bookkeeping  and 
mensuration,  but  they  are  learning  mathematics,  Euclid,  and  algebra ; and  when  ready  for 
it,  are  prepared  in  trigonometry  ; they  are  taught  to  write  English  well,  to  write  a good 
hand,  and  to  write  English  composition  well. 

7408.  You  give  less  time  to  these  pursuits  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  intended  for  the 
university,  than  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life  ? — I do. 

7409.  Is  not  that  a very  great  mistake  ? — It  is,  I know;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrange 
their  time  so  as  when  they  are  preparing  for  the  university  they  can  learn  these  branches. 
They  must  necessarily  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  classics  than  others,  but  I perfectly 
agree  with  you. 

7410.  Then  your  observations  appear  to  me  to  imply  a complaint  of  the  system  adopted 
in  the  university,  by  which  you  feel  yourself  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  sacrifice  English  to 
Greek  and  Latin  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but  as  little  as  I possibly  can. 

7411.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  under  some  mistake  in  that  matter? — Deficiency 
in  English  on  the  part  of  students  must  manifest  itself  when  they  are  subjected  to  university 
examinations,  and  will  often  be  the  cause  of  -their  losing  university  honors  and  prizes  ? — 
I do  not  know  what  reply  I should  make. 

7412.  You  think  that  the  system  prevailing  there  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  attention 
to  English  education  ? — I think  the  tendency  is  principally  encouragement  of  the  classics, 
but  I cannot  answer  your  question  directly. 
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7413.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  careful  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a gentleman  ?— Oh,  yes.. 

7414.  So  indispensable,  that  no  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  could  compensate  tor  it/ 

I certainly  think  it  is  very  essential ; but,  as  I mentioned,  the  time  is  so  limited  for  preparing 
' boys  for  the  University,  that  their  time  is  more  devoted  to  classics  than  to  .English. 

7415.  That  is  repeating  the  charge  against  the  university  for  rendering  it  necessary  for 

the  schoolmaster  to  devote'  undue  time  in  the  preparation  of  his  scholars  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  a charge  against  the  university,  but  I cer- 
tainly think  it  does  require  too  much  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  classics.  That  is  my  own 
opinion.  . . . 

7416.  I ask  you  to  state  your  own  opinion?— That  is  my  opinion. 

7417.  Do  you  think  you  would  suffer  if  you  were  to  conduct  your  school  m such  a 

manner  as  to  give  the  boys  an  opportunity  of  being  instructed  according  to  the  best  pos- 
sible system  of  education,  without  regard  to  abuses  in  the  university  ?— I endeavour  to  in- 
troduce as  good  an  education  as  possible — as  much  irrespective  of  the  university  as  I pos- 
sibly can ; but,  at  the  same  time,  when  preparing  boys  for  the  university,  I must  keep  that 
object  both  in  my  own  view  and  in  their  view.  . . . . . ... 

7418.  Are  you  aware  that  young  men  passing  their  examinations  in  the  universities, 
fail  sometimes  in  obtaining  the  prizes  at  which  they  aspire  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  English— in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  to  write  a few  sentences  of  English 
without  committing  errors  in  spelling,  &c.  ? — I always  adopt  the  system  m my  school  ot 
accustoming  the  boys  to  write  as  much  as  possible  from  dictation. 

7419.  How  often  do  they  do  that?— Latterly,  some  have  been  at  this  more  than  others 

—those  who  are  altogether  English  boys  are  engaged  every  morning  from  eight  o’clock 
till  half-past  eight  ; and  then  those  that  are  merely  preparing  for  the  university,  once  a 
week,  every  Saturday.  . , 

7420.  They  do  it  once  a-week,  while  the  others  do  it  every  day  ? — I think  every  second 

morning  the  English  boys  do  it.  ,,  . , , , 

7421.  The  commercial  pupils  arc  taught  English  twice  as  well  as  the  young  men  intended 
for  the  colleges?— As  regards  that  they  have  their  classics  to  attend  to,  and  they  must  try 
and  devote  their  time  to  them  as  much  as  possible. 

7422.  Do  you  give  instruction  to  any  class  in  the  history,  structure,  and  etymology  of  the 

English  language  ?— Yes ; the  boys  are  prepared  in  that  up  to  a certain  age ; and  when  they 
go  to  the  more  advanced  classes  they  have  also  their  regular  and  stated  lessons  m the  ety  - 
mology  of  the  English  language.  There  are  junior  classes,  and  the  boys  that  are  reading 
in  junior  classics,  have  also  their  stated  times  for  lessons  in.  etymology  and  things  ot  that 
nature.  However,  I endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  when  instructing  them  in  classics,  to 
trace  the  derivation  of  words  from  one  language  to  the  other,  so  that  really  at  the  same 
time  I am  instructing  them  in  English  as  well  as  in  classics.  . 

7423.  Do  you  read  with  them  any  English  classical  authors? — Milton  is  the  only  one, 

and  it  is  used  every  Saturday  by  the  head  class.  ....... 

7424.  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  for  masters  to  pay  such  an  overweening  attention  to 
Greek  and  Latin  to  the  disparagement  of  English.  1 think  that  you  would  find,  Mr.  filynn, 
you  might  usefully  devote  more  time  and  labour  to  the  English  instruction,  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  the  chance  of  your  pupils  obtaining  honors  in  the  university. 

7425.  Mr.  Stephens.— I perceive  that  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12  report:— “A  good 
house,  and  fifteen  acres  of  land,  at  Elphin.”  And  1 also  find  it  is  stated  m the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  ‘.‘the  Elphin  diocesan  school  is 
old,  but,  when  visited  by  us,  was  in  very  tolerable  repair,  in  which  it  had  been  put,  prin- 
cipally, at  the  private  expense  of  the  master.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  fifteen 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  town.”  In  the  return  you  have  made  you  state  but  ten 

acres? I never  got  it  surveyed.  It  was  on  the  statement  of  a man  that  came  down  to  the 

schooi  that  I mentioned  ten  acres.  I would  be  glad  if  there  were  fifteen,  but  I never  got  it 

7426.  You  say  you  pay  an  annual  rent  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  land  attached  ? 

£4  12s.  6d.  a-year  is  the  nominal  rent.  f 

7427.  What!  for  the  schoolhouse  and  ten  acres  of  land? — That  is  the  nominal  rent  ot 
them. 

7428.  For  ten  acres  of  ground  and  that  house  ? — Yes. 

7429.  Then  you  get  £72  16s.  3 \d.  annual  salary? — Yes. 

7430.  Exclusive? — Yes. 

7431.  Dr  .Andrews. — About  £80,  Irish. 

7432.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  not  the  Clare-strcet  Commissioners  and  the  bcnehced  clergy 

of  the  diocese  pay  £73  16s.  3^d.  ? — Yes.  . „ 

7433.  Do  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  diocese  receive  any  benefit  for  paying  that  sum  / 

They  do  not  receive  any.  . 

7434.  Is  not  that  a great  hardship : especially  when  a clergyman  asked  you  to  educate 
his  son,  and  you  refused  ?— Oh  no,  it  was  not  a clergyman’s  son ; he  was  a poor  boy  in  his 
parish.  I have  educated  clergymen’s  sons  free. 

Edmond  Kelly , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

7435.  Chairman.— You  are  a magistrate  of  this  county  ?— I am.  . 

7436.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  ?— The  fact  I wish  to  be  examined  to  is  relative 
to  the  diocesan  school.  I merely  wish  to  state,  that  a presentment  for  a large  som  ot 
money— to- the  best  of  my  recollection,  £170— was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury,  to  be 
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applied  in  repairing  the  diocesan  school.  It  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  school,  and  should  not  pay  any  part  of  the  expense 
connected  with  it.  The  presentment  came  first  before  the  road  sessions. 

7437-  Not  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  assizes  ? — It  was  refused  at  a special’sessions,  and  it 
was  brought  on  again  at  the  assizes. 

7438.  Dr.  Andrews — And  the  Grand  Jury  adopted  the  decision  of  the  road  sessions. 

7439.  Mr.  Stephens. — Am  I to  understand  that  the  application  exclusively  failed 
because  the  public  at  largo  derive  no  benefit  from  this  diocesan  school  ? — That  was  the 
reason  that  every  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  conceived  he  was  warranted  in  refusing  it. 

7440.  Was  it  refused  unanimously  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

7441.  ltev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  the  nature  of  the  arrangements,  as  regards  the 
admission  of  free  pupils,  weighed  with  the  Grand  Jury? — I am  certain  of  it.  They  had 
supplied  the  money  to  build  the  house ; and  money  was  granted  for  its  repairs  very  nearly 
to  that  period,  but  then  several  pupils  had  been  educated  gratis  in  the  establishment. 

7442.  What  arrangement  with  regard  to  free  pupils  would  satisfy  the  Grand  Jury.? — 
I do  not  know. 

7443.  I do  not  ask  you  to  speak  for  the  Grand  Jury,  but  to  express  your  own  opinion  ? — 
I think  they  would  be  satisfied  to  give  a presentment  if  a moderate  number  of  pupils 
received  any  advantage  from  the  institution. 

7444.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  not  think  that  the  beneficed  clergymen,  should  receive 
especial  advantages  for  the  education  of  their  sons  ? — I believe  there  is  no  similar  estab- 
lishment in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  a school  at  Ballina,  but  the  sons  of 
clergymen  pay  when  they  are  educated  there. 

7445.  My  question  is  this:  supposing  that  a grant  were  given  by  the  Grand  Jury  for 
this  diocesan  school,  do  you  not  think  that  the  sons  of  the  beneficed  clergy  should  receive 
some  assistance  towards  the  education  of  their  sons  in  the  school? — Indeed  I should  think 
so  ; but  they  contribute  in  a different^ way  to  the  funds. 

7446.  Do  they  not  contribute  £72  a-year? — The  resident  clergy  of  the  county  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  county  charges,  which  entitles  them  to  partake  of  every  advan- 
tage. 


Rev.  Hugh  Flynn  further  examined. 

7447.  Perhaps  I should  mention  how  the  salary  is  paid  to  me  by  the  clergy.  Some  of 
the  clergy  only  pay  6s.,  others  only  10s.,  and  others  12s.  So  that  the  advantage  they 
would  derive  from — 

7448.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  any  case  you  receive  £72  a-year. 


Schools  endowed  by  Miss  Anne  Hall. 

7449.  Secretary. — The  next  case  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is 
as  to  boys  and  girls’  schools,  endowed  by  Miss  Anne  Hall,  in  the  town  of  Roscommon.  Cir- 
culars were  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  endowment ; and  the  clergy- 
man who  has  been  already  examined  has  handed  the  circulars  to  me,  and  he  says  he  never 
heard  of  any  such  school,  or  such  an  endowment,  in  the  town  of  Roscommon.  I have 
referred  to  the  authority  .on  which  those  circulars  were  sent  out,  and  it  appears,  from  the 
returns  of  extracts  from  wills  that  were  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  and  of  which  copies  have  been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  present 
Commissioners,  that  Anne  Hall,  late  of  North  Gloucester-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
spinster,  died  on  the  26th  of  October,  1841 ; that  probate  was  taken  out  to  her  will  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1841,  and  that  her  executors  were  James  Shiel,  of  58,  Upper 
Dorset-street,  Dublin;  and  James  Clarke,  of  Maghera,  county  of  Derry.  Amongst  other 
bequests  in  her  will  there  is  a bequest  for  a boys  and  girls’  school  in  the  town  of  Ros- 
common : — “ I also  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  out  of  my  personal  property  set 
apart  the  sum  of  £250,  and  pay  and  apply  same  in  building  a good  and  substantial  school- 
house,  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  for  male  and  female  children,  and  to  furnish  same 
with  such  forms  and  tables  as  shall  be  necessary;  and  also  thereout  to  build  a good" and 
substantial  dwellinghouse,  for  the  residence  of  the  master  and  mistress,  near  to  said  school- 
house,  but  not  adjoining  it;  and  such  schoolhouse  to  be  built  on  the  ground  that  I have 
pointed  out,  in  or  near  the  dwellinghouse  of  Mrs.  Somers,  situate  in  said  town,  and  to  be 
covered  with  queen  ton  slates.” 

Rev.  James  Fitzgerald  further  examined. 

7450.  These  circulars  were  addressed  to  my  parochial  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 
They  sent  them  down  to  me,  and  I opened  one  of  them — or  rather,  the  mistress  opened 
hers.  I just  read  over  what  they  were,  and,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  to 
which  they  referred ; and  knowing  the  Commissioners  would  be  here  in  a few  days,  I kept 
them  until  they  came. 

7451.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  whether  that  bequest  has  been  carried  out  ? — It  was 
not  carried  out. 

7452.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? — I never  heard  of  it  before.  There  are  some  people  in 
the  town,  named  Hall,  having  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7453.  Chairman. — It  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests. 
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School,  at  Holywell,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

7454  Secretary. — There  is  another  case  which  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  regard  to  a school  at  Holywell,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund  It  appears,  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
in  1825  pa*e  649,  W.  JR.  Stokes,  Esq.,  got  a grant  of  £30  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
Fund  in  consideration  of  there  being  made  over  an  acre  of  land,  m perpetuity,  and  also 
on  condition  of  £25  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  building  a schoolhouse. 

Rev.  James  Fitzgerald  further  examined. 

7455.  No  such  school  exists  here,  or  has  existed  for  twenty  years  or  so.  I think  it  was 

on  the  property  of  the  late  rector  of  Roscommon.  . 

7456.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  whether  the  house  still  exists  ? — I think  it  does,  and 
is  now  used  as  a goods-house.  And  with  reference  to  the  acre  of  land,  I suppose  it  became 
part  of  the  property  again  when  the  school  ceased. 

7457.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Can  you  suggest  the  names  of  any  persons  from  whom  the 

Commissioners  would  be  likely  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  this  lapsed  endow- 
ment ? Well,  I should  think  the  representatives  of  the  property,  although  it  has  passed 

into  other  hands.  The  property  has  been  sold,  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  to  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  and,  I think,  there  is  a bad  prospect  of  getting  this  acre. 

7458.  I think  there  is  a Flemish  account  of  that  acre  ? — The  Commissioners  will  be 
likely  to  obtain  information  from  Mr.  Charles  Blackney,  Barrister;  Edward  Blackney, 
Sallymount,  Roscommon ; and  the  agent  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Adams. 

7459.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the 
Commissioners  ? 
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Longford,  25th  September,  1855.  Longford. 


Present: — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves, Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


School  at  St.  Johnstown,  endowed  by  Sir  James  "Ware.  School  at  St.  Johns- 

town, Endowed  by 

7460.  Secretary. — I have  received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  0.  Moore,  Clonbroney  Sir  James  Ware. 
Glehe,  Ballinalee,  as  follows  : — Documentary 

Evidence. 

“ Sir, — I propose  (D.V.)  to  attend  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  to  he 
opened  to-morrow  in  Longford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  bequest  of  Sir  James  Ware  of 
a townland  in  this  parish,  for  the  endowment  of  a Protestant  school. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ T.  O.  Moore,  Clerk,  a.m.,  Vicar  of  Clonbroney.” 

746 1 . 1 will  in  the  first  instance  state  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  this  School.  In.tbe  Thirteenth  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  1812,  and  at  page  320,  the  Commissioners  report : — “ At  St.  Johnstown,  near 
Longford,  there  was  formerly  a school  kept,  and  which  was  originally  endowed,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  W alter  Raleigh  with  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  school- 
master was  annually  elected  by  the  Corporation  of  St.  Johnstown;  a man  of  the  name  of 
Ratigan  was  the  last  master ; from  the  neglect  of  the  Corporation,  according  to  our  infor- 
mation, they  continued  him  without  renewal  of  election  for  a number  of  years.  Ratigan, 
who  died  some  time  between  1770  and  1780,  bequeathed  by  will  the  sixty  acres  of  the  school 
land  to  his  son  as  his  own  property ; who,  at  some  time  between  the  years  1780  and  1788, 
sold  the  same  to  an  attorney,  whose  descendants  are  in  possession  of  these  sixty  acres,  worth 
now  above  .£120  per.  annum,  as  has  been  stated  to  us.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  refer 
this  case  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  have  requested  of 
that  Board  to  take  such  proceedings  at  law  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  for  the 
recovery  of  this  embezzled  charity.” 

7462.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  that  conducted  their  inquiries  in 
1833  : — “ Sir  James  Ware,  one  of  the  first  burgesses,  left  by  his  will  some  land  of  which 
he  was  the  owner,  near  the  borough,  comprehending  about  70  acres,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school.  The  Corporation  under  the  bequest  had  the  power  of  appointing  a schoolmaster. 

A schoolhouse  and  residence  for  the  master  was  built,  and  a school  was  kept  there  until 
about  40  or  50  years  ago.  Previously  to  that  time  a person  named  Ratican  became  school- 
master (as  it  is  said)  by  an  exchange  made  with  the  person  who  previously  kept  the  school ; 
and  Ratican*  being  advanced  in  life,  his  son  succeeded  him  as  schoolmaster.  The  younger 
Ratican  ceased  to  keep  the  school,  and  he  held  adverse  and  forcible  possession  of  the 
lands.  Efforts  were  made  to  dispossess  him.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Lord 
Granard,  with  some  military,  made  an  attempt  to  remove  him,  but  was  resisted  by  Ratican, 
who  collected  several  armed  men  to  maintain  his  possession.  Legal  proceedings  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  him ; but  he  still  retained  possession  ; 
and  subsequently,  about  forty  years  ago,  sold  his  interest  in  the  lands  to  an  attorney  named 
Thomas  Lloyd,  by  whom  and  by  whose  family  these  lands  were  from  that  time  enjoyed. 

At  the  time  of  our  inquiry  the  lands  were  the  subject  of  a suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which,  as  we  understand,  was  instituted  between  persons  claiming  under  Lloyd,  and  not 
with  any  object  of  questioning  Lloyd’s  title,  the  possession  or  title  acquired  by  his  prede- 
cessor not  having,  as  we  collected,  been  disputed  for  many  years.” 

7463.  In  the  Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  Education  in  Ireland,  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  F ouhda- 
tion  Schools  in  1835,  and  at  page  549,  this  endowment  is  mentioned — “Endowment  at 
St.  Johnstown ; sixty  acres  of  land  for  a school,  endowed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.”  And  it 
then  states—"  This  endowment  is  not,  I apprehend,  in  operation.”  Then  it  refers  to  the 
authority  I have  already  stated,  but  gives  no  further  information  with  regard  to  it.  From 
Ratican  being  mentioned  in  both  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  one  endowment. 

Rev.  Theodore  O.  Moore  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Theodore 

7464.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  fill  ? — I am  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Clonbroney.  oore‘ 

7465  Can  you  give  any  information  with  respect  to  the  lost  endowment  at  St.  Johns- 
town ? — I will  just  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  my  Lord,  what  I know.  The  general  belief 

and  understanding  in  the  parish  substantially  agrees  with  the  second  report  that  your 
Secretary  has  read.  I do  not  remember  the  date  of  that  report — [Secretary. — 1833.] 

There  are  persons  residing  at  this  moment  in  the  barony  of  Clonbroney — some  old  men— 
who  have  been  at  the  school  under  Mr.  Ratican,  and  who  remember  the  school  being  open 
and  in  operation.  They  have  attended  the  school.  There  was  an  old  man  residing  there, 
who  has  since  died,  who  drew  up  for  me  several  abstracts  concerning  the  state  of  that 
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Longford.  school;  and  he  believes  the  document  which  he  says  he  saw  was  Sir  James  Wai'e’s  will; 
— t,  and  he  believes  also  that  the  legal  documents  making  oyer  that  grant  of  land  for  the  pur- 
*i”,  I J-Xr  poses  of  a school,  ore  amongst  the  books  belonging  to  the  conpolate  town  had 

Sir  James  Ware,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Lord  Granard,  who  was  head  ot  the  Corporation.  It 
Rev.  Theodore  y0ur  lordship  allows  me,'  I will  just  read  one  or  two  of  the  statements  which  this  person 
O'Moore.  was  willing  to  verify  on  oath.  . , , •, 

7406.  Chairman.— Is  that  person  dead?— The  person  is  dead.  Will  you  let  me  read 

th 74 67/ Yes  ’—Well,  then,  the  passage  I read  is  as.  follows  “ An  abstract  from  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Sir  James  Ware,  Knight,  sheweth-That  he  made  this  will  at  Ins 
brother  John  Ware’s  house,  or  dwelling-place,  m Carraghstown,  as  set  forth  in  his  will , 
consequently  said  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  registry  office  in  Dublin— a copy  of  which  is 
in  Castleforbes,  packed  up  with  the  books  that  belonged  to  the  borough  of  bt.  Johnstown. 
This  will  ap nears  to  be  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was  possessed  of  gieat 
landed  property  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  Dublin,  as  also  a lordship  in  England. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  aforementioned  Charles  the  First,  vested  in  the  Ciown 
the  lands  that  the  said  borough  of  St.  Johnstown  is  situated  on,  and  lie  himself  was  one 
of  the  burgesses  thereof.  He  appropriated  of  the  lands  of  Cartron-a-Midra,  contiguous  to 
said  borough,  about  sixty-six  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  1 rotestant 
children  of  the  parish  of  Clonbroney,  free  from  rent,  tythes  or  taxes;  and  made  the  offi- 
ciating Protestant  clergyman  chancellor  over  said  school.  Very  probable  theie  is  in  Major 
Edgeworth’s  a copy  of  the  charter  of  the  borough  of  St.  Johnstown,  which  would  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.  All  I can  say  is,  the  universal  understanding  amongst  the 
people  in  the  parish  is  that  there  was  an  endowment  tor  a 1 rotestant  school ; and  there 
are  several  old  men  living  who  have  received  their  instruction  at  the  school  under  Itatican, 
as  bein"  a school  for  the  use  of  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  of  Clonbroney." 

7468?  Is  the  school-house  in  existence  ? — The  house  is  m existence,  but  no  longer  the 
school.  The  property  has  been  alienated — I believe  sold  to  a person  named  Lloyd;  and 

^ 7469-  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  townland  ? — It  is  called  now  School-lands  ; evi- 
dently showing  that  it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a school. 

7470.  Mr.  Hughes. — I think  it  was  advertised  to  be  sold  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
—It  was  sold  about  six  years  since  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  resold  within  the  last  year. 
In  1842  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  having  their  office  m Dublin 
Castle,  on  the  subject;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  formerly,  Dr.  Crawford,  the  vicar- 
general  of  this  diocese,  about  the  year  1826  or  1825,  and  also  about  tiie  years  1816  and 
1817  made  some  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  this  endowment;  but  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  will  of  Sir  James  Ware  stood  in  the  way.  As  my  informant  states,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  will,  or  some  document  connected  with  it,  may  be  m the-  possession  ot  the 

^7471.  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  since  the  school  was  open? — About  the  year  1791  or 
1792  as  well  as  I can  understand,  the  school  was  in  existence.  There  are  men  living 
who  'are  perfectly  willing  to  come  forward  and  depose,  if  required,  they  had  attended  as 
boys  at  that  school,  and  received  their  education  there.  ' ' 

7472.  Mr.  Stephens How  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  school  was  closed . 

About  the  year  1792  or  1793.  Perhaps  troublesome  times  coming  on,  it  was  neglected. 
It  appears  to  be  the  universal  consent  of  all  parties  whom  I have  heard  speaking  on  the 
subject,  that  this  man  named  Ratican  had  been  a parish  clerk  of  the  church,  aud  that  he 
turned  Roman  Catholic  and  overheld  possession  of  the  school. 

7473.  Chairman. — Do  you  suppose  he  was  in  possession  of  those  sixty  acres  oi  land  . _ 
At  some  time  I believe  he  was  in  possession,  for  the  common  practice  in  the  case  oi  chari- 
table bequests  was  to  allow'  schoolmasters  to  farm  the  estates,  instead  of  their  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  parties  who  ought  to  have  received  the  rent  and  paid  them 

7474.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  what  the  value  of  these  lands  would  be  nowr  1 
believe  they  consist  of  about  sixty-six  acres,  more  or  less  ; I am  not  quite  sure. 

7475.  There  were  thirty-three  acres  sold  in  this  town  ; I think  thirty-three  acies  were 
sold  a little  time  ago. 

7476.  [Mr.  Strilch. — Twenty- nine  acres.]  ....  . 

7477.  Well,  twenty-nine  acres  were  sold  some  months  ago  for  the  sum  of  *919, 1 believe. 

7478.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  the  lands  lie  east  of  Ballinalea  ? — The  whole  of  it,  as  you  go 

out  of  Ballinalea.  , , . 9 

7479.  Dr.  Andrews.  —How  much  would  they  let  for  per  Irish  acre  at  the  present  time. 

The  way  that  land  now  is,  I dare  say  they  would  let  for  25 s.  an  acre.  The  land  is  not  very 
good.  It  lies  near  a village.  , „ • 

7480.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  is  a kind  of  a town  park? — Yes,  it  is  ; on  the  mam  road,  nicely 

^ 7481.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make? — Nothing  further,  my 

7482.  Is  there  any  gentleman  in  the  room  who  can  give  any  further  information  as  to  these 
School-lands? — I beg  to  say, my  Lord,  that  St.  Johnstown  was  erected  into  a corporation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  James  Ware,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Irish 
Council  at  the  time  ; and  I believe  that  the  late  Lord  Granard,  being  head  of  the  borough, 
which  was  a family  borough,  returning  two  members  to  Parliament  up  to  1800,  and  winch 
power  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  union,  became  possessed  of  all  the  books  and  docu- 
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The  Templemichuel 
Erasmus  Smith 
School. 


EeS  ST™  : “ t"  rT  Probable'  01  rallu!r  m0K  thm  I™-  I-oNaFoBD. 

"h“h  m'8W  throw  further  light  „u  the  subject  ^ ^ 

to  ftfse“  etavT  the,  Commiseioners  wish  you  to  send  it 

Who totltbtwilW  fnIZ  V 1 1 Te.  BeTuml  “meS  »here  "0  parties  living  Rev.  Theodore 

7484  Mr  T,  r t™”.-  “d  they  r“ei™d  tlleir  f>'“  education  there.  6 <«&-. 

484.  Mi.  Hughes.  It  is  a long  time  in  the  possession  of  parties  holding  an  adverse 

Xi  aTn‘ow.8  °f  Sllty  Je“B  ?-YeS ; tat  !t  bas  ba“  -vA  sought  S,  &,tS 

7^'  S“g  but  lhe  institution  of,  a suit  would  do  ? — There  was  no  suit  instituted 
7486.  Chan  man.— Are  you  aware  whether  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests . —I  wrote  to  them  in  the  year  1842.  My  predecessor  the 

^t?S^s^GenCraI  °f  ^ di0C6Se’ 1 ^ orXen6;" 

ma““  M ^ ‘“"k  *bay  did  -*•  I rather 

7488.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  get  any  answer  to  your  letter  ? — I got,  I suudosp  the 
usual  answer,  that  it  was  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  they  would  consider  it  of 
course ; the  usual  circular  sent  upon  such  things.  consider  it,  ot 

7480.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  a copy  of  your  correspondence  with  the 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  ?-I  have  nf  copy  of  the  comspoScT  hut  I 
have  of  my  own  letter  to  the  Commissioners—  correspondence , but  i 

7490.  Have  you  a copy  of  your  own  letter  ’ — I have. 

T t191'  , J 500,1  mo,,Eh  t0  semJ  a °°»y  of  it?— I did  send  a copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary 
1 7a,Toeon  M ‘V”™-'  tnt  ’l  'vas'  as  1 told  P™.  a mere  eivil  put-off.  1 ' 

74J2.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  was  a mere  acknowledgment. 

The  Templemichael  Erasmus  Smith  School. 

Mr.  John  William  Felherslon  sworn  and  examined. 

7494'  rSL7 ™at  ^‘“"ion  do  you  hold  7-Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  school  Mr.  Join,  William 
the  ctach.  W a‘  18  ^ SCh°01  d°Wn  beWnd  ‘he  brewer,  ’-The  school  next 

ScS^  iSEnSlf164  tbe  T-P'^baal  School?— Yes,  the  Templemichael 
7496.  When  were  you  appointed  master  ’—In  March,  1853, 1 think 
7497  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ’-The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
the  yet  ? y ^ Te  y°U  “ Presmt  ?“Tbat  how  many  this  day,  or  during 

thj  number  “ **  ^ WC  ^ b>“  da™S  ^ past  year 

7500.  What  is  the  ayfrage  attendance  for  the  last  week  ’—The  last  week  is  broken 

IjjJJ  iS1  fre6P?Pils  ?— Forty,  in  turns,  for  the  year  1854. 

* lP°m  P“s"aSi°n  ,“re  the  children  ?-AU  Protestants. 

S'  phat  was  *he  average  attendance  of  free  pupils  for  1854  ?— Twenty-nine 
41L&XS  ™ « have  InSdTee  pupils, 

. 7507'  ,Was  the  average  attendance  out  of  sixty-eight  pupils  only  twenty  pin.  t>  mi  • 

gw^^ja'saasi 

Sr- - USX  =&-!,£Z3tX,ZS 

If?9  4ltIl°'lgb  r°",  naTe  six‘y- eight  in  your  school  ’—Yes. 

i Ji&rss  %%*»■** fortie  ye” i85i 

Wrnmmm^ 

meanbYfifte1erand: thirteen  9 exTplanatio.n  of  ^crease  in  the  year  1854?  What  do  you 

eshmale.™^  ^ an^thM^n,^8leannu^ly.  tW^at '^^^nearly'^ri  ^nff^make^he 
number  otywpntfs  ?-K™  ‘ie  GovemoIS  of  Erasmus  Smith's  School  as  to  the 
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Snt  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  Gore.mo.nof  the 
The  Templemichdel  El.asmus  Smith  schools  I find  that  in  1 853  the  number  of  day  scholar  forty-one.  They 
Promt*  Smith  Erasmus  omiwi  m,  . ^ is  absent,  the  moment  he  is  struck  otl 


School. 

Mr.  Jolin  William 
Tethcrston. 


y„L  iolSm  one  e“S  of  ie  year  to  the  other,  mod  then  to  give  the  average  attendance  ? 

SHtneeftere  been  sixty-eight  scholars  on  fte  ro^?-The  rolls  thcre 

7518.  What  was  the  number  of  dayscholaism  1853  ( iwenty  , ,°,p 

mierht  be  twenty-five  scholars,  they  might  not  stop  but  one  week.  I returned  them 
being  in  the  school,  but  they  might  only  remain  the  week.  § 

7519  Can  you  explain  the  discrepancy  m the  return  that  has  been  sent  y 
Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  from  the  other  returns  In  ‘his  retime wwe ^ind 

you  take  into  consideration  the  whole  year  s pupils.  , . smaiier 

7520  Rev  Dr.  Graves.— That  explanation  might  account  loi  tlicie  oemg  “ 

year  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  a child  that  has  gone  foi  the  > 7 

of  that  he  to  make  the  attendance  less  ? If 
he  does  not  tSnto  consideration  the  hoys  that  were  there  ^ ^tmonth  the  a^ ttend- 
ance  would  be  less  than  the  return  you  make.-Some  who  were  absent  last  month  might 

hjS«tS!  bu?w„arnot  the  effect  of  excluding  any  of  the  elements  that  you 

“Totl.  a“s“me“SenIiteS  every  month,  me  they  counted  twelve  times  over  ?_ 

°Sm.  Then  how  is  that  obviated?- There  is  a rule  .on  the  books  off the  Smith 

come  one  month,  if  he  be  absent  tire  next  month,  is  struck  off  the  roll 

7526  Dr  Andrews.— The  yearly  return  gives  you  the  advantage  oi  all  tins  i y 

Str?5a80: What  is  your  total  for  1853— that  is,  the  number  of  paying  day  scholars  m your 

“Vsa/' E^SrlrLs-And  the  number  here  is  forty-one;  and  you  say  the  number  in 
vour  return  ought  to  be  larger  than  that,  instead  of  being  smaller  than  the  numbei  which 
has  been  give/by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith's  schools?— They  have  given  a 

^S'Cl^-Yom'retnrn  is  right  ?-It  is  a mistake  on  their  part;  and  I know 

been  there  oily  a part  ?-I  have  done  so  in  the  return,  but  I did  not  continue  them  on 

>sS'  You  take  the  whole  year,  and  you  give  that  in 
he  in  attendance  more  than  four,  hve,  or  six  months?— Yes.  I give  the  whole  number 

7533.  Your  return,  then,  is  for  the  whole  year  ( 18»o  t 

7534.  Mr.  Hughes.— He  has  returned  the  amount  for  a particular  year,  namely,  1853,  to 
be  twenty-five. 

7535.  Mr.  Stephens.— The  Governors  have  returned  forty-one.  , , 

7536.  Mr.  Hughes. — I think  lie  must  have  returned  the  whole  number  of  scholais 

Stephens.— The  number  of  free  pupils  have  been  returned  as  twenty-two,  and 

a™!.- L say  there  are  on  the  roll  for  the  year  1853,  sixty-eight  of 
one  kind  or  another  ?— Yes ; the  whole  number  is  sixty-seven.  returned 

7539.  In  the  Erasmus  Smith  return  it  is  made  sixty-three  ?— Perhaps  they  have  letur 

‘HlSSK t mliMft.  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  aware  that  you  take 
boarders?— I do  not  think  they  are.  „ 

7541.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  make  any  return  as  to  boarders  r-H°' 

7542.  Have  you  no  return  ? — There  are  no  returns  asked  of  boarders. 
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7543.  How  many  boarders  have  you  ?— One,  for  . the  last  year.  Lo xqmuft.. 

f1'  if. *bere  any  regulation  as  to  your  receiving  boarders? — No;  it  is  left  to  mvself  ™ ~ 

the  Governors  of  the  number  of  scholar?  that  were  irS£“ 

7546.  Have  you  a copy  of  that  return  ?— No.  I think  I hare  it  at  home ; If  you  would  Mr  Mm-wiltan 

iet  me  walk  down  to  the  schoolhouse,  I think  I could  get  one.  Fethereton. 

7547.  Yes,  after  your  examination  is  closed,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  the  return 
made  by  you  to  the  Governors  in  1853? — The  difference  between  the  Erasmus  Smith 
return  and  mine,  is  this— they  have  only  taken  into  consideration  the  number  on  the  roll 
lor  the  month,  and  have  not  taken  into  consideration  those  pupils  that  have  left 

7548.  Mr.  Hughes.  For  what  month  do  yon  think  that  return  to  which  you  have  referred 
month made  f°r  0nly  °Ue  month»  or  for  tlie  whole  year  ?— It  is  made  for  each 

7549.  For  what  month  ? — May.. 

7550.  Does  your  month  of  May  return  accord  with  the  return  forwarded  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Erasmus  Smith— have  you  got  the  roll  book  there  for  May,  1853  ? — I have  : and  the 
numbers  are  here  for  the  whole  year. 

7o5L  Mr.  Stephens.  -Turn  to  May  1 853,  and  tell  me  how  many  paying  day  scholars 
you  had  during  the  month  of  May,  1853  ? — Eighteen  paying  pupils. 

7552.  How  many  free  pupils  ? — Thirty-seven. 

.7553.  The  total  number  that  has  been  returned  for  the  month  of  May  is  forty-one 
paying  day  scholars,  and  twenty-two  free  pupils,  making  in  the  aggregate  sixty-three. 

J,?u  f7  ohe-’m  ° ^’  e*8hteen  Paymg>  and  thirty-seven  free  pupils,  making  in  the  aggregate 
htty-hve  < — lhat  is  the  number  on  the  roll  here,  sir. 

,,  7.5f.4,  I.see  by  tblr  return  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Governors 
that  they  have  mentioned  an  acre  of  ground.  Why  have  you  not  returned  it  ?— That  was 
a ™y  Part : b thought  it  was  ground  to  endow  a school  with  was  meant. 

755o.  Het  the  return  be  amended  in  open  court,  and  let  the  reporter  take  a short-hand 
note  ot  the  tact  ( I cannot  exactly  say  liow  much  land,  because  it  has  been  cut  up  by  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  and  it  was  rendered  useless  to  me  completely.  It  is  about  an 
acre  of  ground.  J 

7556.  Dr.  Andrews.— As  you  do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity,  you  should  not  alter 
the  return  at  present. 

7557.  Mr.  Hughes.— Give  him  a blank  form  and  let  him  fill  it  as  he  wishes,  and  furnish 
it  as  a supplemental  return. 

/558.  Dr.  Andrews.  You  called  your  school  a parish  school  and  an  Erasmus  Smith 
school . It  is  an  Erasmus  Smith  School  and  a parish  school,  because  the  children  of  the 
parish  attend  it. 

7559.  Does  it  derive  any  funds  from  the  parish?— It  derives  tie  SsseriEdgeworth  Fund 

*7  7s.  8a.  . 

7560.  Who- pays  that?— I do  not  know,  sir.  I think  it  is  a charitable  bequest  left 
some  years  ago. 

. 7561.  Who  pays  it? — The  rector,  Mr.  Trench. 

7562.  From  whom  does  he  get  it? — I cannot  say,  more  than  that  I am  paid  it  by  him. 

7563.  Have  you  any  further  funds  you  derive  from  the  parish  ? — No,  no  other  funds. 

7564.  You  are  appointed  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  not  by  the  clergy  of  the 
parish  ? No;  I believe  they  have  a joint  voice  in  the  appointment,  because  I get  £10  a 
year  as  clerk  of  the  church  here. 

7565.  You  do  not  know  in  whom  that  trust  fund  is  vested  ?— I do  not. 

7566.  All  you  know  is  that  you  receive  a certain  sum  from  the  rector  of  the  parish  ? — 


The  Essex  Edgeworth  Endowment. 


The  Essex  Edgeworth 
Endowm 


67.  Secretary. — I will  read  for  the  Commissioners  the  information  about  the  Essex 

‘.worth  Fund.  In  the  Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  education  in  Ireland,  mZ’"7 

111  the  AoDendix  t.0  the  R.P.nnrt.  nf  flm  SUloot  T_r  a ’ ' uente' 


7567. 

Edgewoi  iu  -L  una,  me  HLsm  oi  uiumaou  lumas  designed  for  education  in  Ireland, 
and  m the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835,  page  549,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  is  a sum  of  ^10  a year 
tor  a Protestant  day  school,  left  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  by  will,  for  Templemichael,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  and  that  the  endowment  was  in  operation.  In  the  Second  Report 
ptthe  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  at  page  700,  it  is  mentioned  that 
liiere  is  an  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  'i  emplemichael,  Longford,  partly  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund.  The  master  receives  £8  per  annum,  being  part  of  a 
profit  rent  bequeathed  for  certain  purposes  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  formerly  rector  of  this 
parish.  He  has  also  an  acre  of  glebe  land,  alienated  by  the  rector,  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster.”  It  is  also  stated,  “ The  schoolhouse,  a large  stone 
house,  slated,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  The  present  Bishop  of  Waterford  then 
rector,  contributed  £300,  and  the  parish  £100.  Piu-chased  afterwards  by  the  Governors 
ot  Erasmus  Smith’s  Funds,  cost  £400.” 

Mr.  J ohn  JT  illiani  Fetherslon  further  examined.  Mr.  John  William 

Mr.Styi/irm.— Whorepairetheschoolhouse?— Itisrepnii-edbytheEnrlofLoogfori.  T“h'r!ton- 
7o69.  When  did  he  last  repair  it  ? — About  two  or  three  years  ago ; I think  in  1852. 

7570.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  it? — No. 
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7571.  Dr  Andrews. — You  still  hold  the  acre  of  land?— Yes  j but  the  Drainage  Commis- 

si°7n5eS  1 mado  sometlli'’e  0,11  of  U laBt  •Te“'- 

7574'  Then  hyoi? SSctly  recefved  no  money  from  the  Erasmus  Smith 

procuring  books?-No;  we  get  boohs 

from  the  Church  Education  Society. 

7r)7fi  You  receive  as  many  books  as  you  wanti  jno.  . . » 

Have  yon  made  any  application  to  the  Church  Education  Society  for  boohs  and 
Rmpn  refused?— I never  made  an  application,  but  Mr.  Card  did.  . 

7578  We  will  have  Mr.  Card  here.  But  I understand  you  to  state  that  the  supply  of 
books  from  the  Church  Education  Society  has  been  inadequate  ?— Inadequate  so  fai  as 
school  requisites,  such  as  books,  slates,  and  maps  are  concerned. 

Rev.  Robert  Card  sworn  and  examined. 

7579  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ?— I am  curate  of  the  parish.  _ 9__ 

7580.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  have  you  been  curate  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Card . 

E,?lS,yAnd  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  school  ?-F.r  the 

la15  826  HowkngULyrsLethe  schoolhouse  was  repaired  ?-About  three  years,  as  well 

7584!  WhMwTs  the  ’ 

aIK7oS°Si: “tt^hfottS  SpeS^S-No:  it  isnot“  it  wants  a good  deal  of 
repairs  inside*:6  the  flooring  is  ve?y  insecure  ; the  stairs  going  up  to  the  master  s room  is 
very  insecure ; and  it  wants  painting  very  badly,  and  whitew^hin 

758?:  £ not ^tlie^school  ^Sy^nTwry  had  state  for  the  want  of  painting  and 

Wei  STwN™ns°  p”nlasei  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 

Smith  s"  Els  ?-I  never  was ; I did  not  know  so  much  until  the  information  was  read 

-7.S  ‘^'^liing  r 5ST  contributed  any  .thing  towards  the  main- 

®^£lEdS4sSfbrboo^ 
7o9c.  liave  jou  * the  Church  Education  Society  granted  us  requisites  so 

We  have  made L“ 'th“?  Cds  Their  airangement  is  this -.-The  Church  Ednca- 
iar  as  they  weie  e < ^ y d tQ  yisit  the  sch00l.  and  at  his  inspection  the  usual 

tmn  Society  s mspe  statin"  what  requisites  the  school  wants.  These  printed  forms 

out  an  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  schools 

sri5&*v^  5- *■£ 

amount  to  £60,  and  the  central  board  in  Dublin  give  us  £20  or  ~25.  We  are 
obliged  to  divide  these  requisites  as  well  as  we  can  amongst  the  schools. 

ij-sqo  Are  they  adequately  supplied? — Not  in  any  case.  , , 

7594'  Either  in  quantity  or  quality?— Well,  as  to  quality,  they  are  the  hooks  required 
to  he  taught  by  the  Church  Education  Society;  bat,  as  to  qnantiy,  they  are  not . ade- 
quatelysupplied. . They  are  the  authorised  books  of  the  Church  Education  Society  that 

66 7595^Are  theyfin  your^pinion,  the  best  books  that  could  be  supplied ?-01i,  no;  I 

b1e5roXe“E°apSy$ottl  think,  attached  to  this  schoolhouse ?-There  is. 

Wm.  i thrf  in  a proper  state  ?-Oh,  not  at  all ; it  is  in  a very  bad  state.  The  walls 

” 7 oTl?  St  a very  dirty  state  ?-It  is ; in  fact,  there  are  no  playhours  for  the 

b°Soa“^ 

for  the  repairs  of  the  school,  and  you  are  exclusively  indebted  for  the  present  state  of 
the  schoof— the  roofing  and  raising  tlie  walls— to  the  kind  feelings  of  the  Lari  of  L g 

fOI760^^rTyoumSthe  habit,  Mr.  Card,  of  visiting  this  school  ?— I am  latterly. 

7601  How  long,  may  I be  permitted  to  ask  you  ?-Between  three  and  four  years  I have 
visited  this  school?  The  truth  is,  it  does  not  come  immediately  under  my  superintendent. 
Fh“  to  go  to  another  school  in  the  parish,  Mr.  Trench  used  o take  charge  of  tins 
school,  and  I did  not  visit  it  till  he  was  obliged  to  leave  through  ill  health. 

7602.  When  did  he  leave  ?— It  is  four  years.  . . 9 v 

7003  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  you  have  visited  it  r res.  . , 

7004.  How  often  have  you  visited  it?— Once  a-week;  sometimes  a great  deal  oftencr. 
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Once  a-week  is  the  regular  time,  but  I have  gone  in  twice  a- week.  There  may  be  weeks  I 
have  not  gone  into  it  at  all. 

7605.  Did  you  examine  the  boys  in  them  religious  exercises? — Yes;  I hear  them  both 
catechism  and  Scripture,  which  they  learn  by  heart. 

7606.  Do  they  learn  the  Church  catechism  ? — They  do. 

7607.  That  is  an  invariable  rule  ? — It  is. 

7608.  I perceive  that  down  to  .1853,  Saturdays  were  appropriated  to  music,  and  then 
music  suddenly  ceases ; and  I find  drawing  from  that  period,  namely,  June,  1850,  down  to 
the  present  ? — “ Drawing  maps ; ” “ mapping.” 

7609.  Are  the  boys  now  taught  singing  or  taught  music  ?— No ; they  are  not.  We 
found  it  did  not  answer ; we  could  not  get  on  satisfactorily. 

7610.  Why?— I do  not  know.  We  found  the  boys  did  not  attend  regularly,  and  it  did 
not  succeed.  It  was  for  the  want  of  grown  persons— persons  who  had  some  experience.  If 
we  had  two  or  three  who  understood  music  we  might  succeed. 

7611.  Since  that  period  drawing  has  been  taught  ?— Drawing,  every  Saturday. 

7C]2- 1 have  looked  very  carefully  over  this  register  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I am 
gratified  to  find  that  the  clergy  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  school  • 
and  I have  never  known  but  the  very  best  results  to  arise  where  the  clergy  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  schools.  J 

7613.  Rev.  Dr.  Graven. — Do  you  examine,  Mr.  Card,  in  this  school  in  any  other  matters 
besides  what  relates  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  ? — I do.  My  general  custom 
is  to  examine  them  while  the  master  is  examining.  Sometimes  I examine  myself;  but 
generally  I get  a class  up,  whichever  I select,  and  have  the  master  examine  them.  I ’then 
ask  questions  myself  as  they  may  occur  to  me.  That  is  my  usual  custom. 

7614.  In  this  way  you  inquire  into  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  different  mat- 
ters in  which  they  are  instructed  ?— Yes.  In  the  female  school  I examine  myself  the 
scholars.  However,  that  does  not  come  under  your  notice ; there  is  no  endowment  for 
that,  I think.  It  is  completely  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

/ 615.  I examined  the  boys  in  the  Templemichael  school  to-day,  and  found  the  answering 
of  the  boys  on  the  whole  very  respectable.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  is  very  much  increased  by  the  superintendence  exercised  over  it;  and  I am  sure 
Mr.  Card  s constant  supervision  of  the  school,  as  well  in  secular  as  in  religious  instruction 
is  attended  with  good  effects.  This  inspection  of  the  local  clergymen  is  the  onlv  inspec- 
tion which  is,  I think,  really  efficient.  The  inspection  under  the  Church  Education  Society 
takes  place  only  once  a-year,  and  the  inspection  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  also 
but  once  a-year ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  more  constant  supervision  exercised  by  Mr.  Card, 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  that  the  school  could  be  kept  in  a state  of  healthful 
activity  and  good  order. 

^ 7616.  Are  you  present,  Mr.  Card,  on  the  occasions  when  this  school  is  inspected  by  the 
Church  Education  Society  ? — I have  not  been  present  more  than  once ; I was  away,  and 
Mr.  Trench  attended  the  last  inspection.  It  occurred  at  a time  when  I was  away  from 
home ; I was  only  present  during  one  inspection,  I think.  The  one  which  occurred  lately 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Trench. 

7617.  Have  you  been  present  on  the  occasions  when  the  school  was  inspected  by  the 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — Yes ; I have  been  twice  present  when  it  was 
inspected  by  the  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

7618.  On  these  occasions  what  was  the  nature  of  the  inspection  ? — The  Inspector  took 
the  different  classes  up,  and  examined  them  in  the  different  branches  of  education  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiency  of  each  class.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  at  the  school,  until 
four  o’clock  from  ten. 

7619.  Are  prizes  given  to  the  children? — No;  none  for  answering. 

7620.  On  no  occasion? — Not  for  answering.  There  is  a prize  given  to  them  for  good 
attendance  and  good  conduct,  but  not  for  answering  at  the  inspections. 

7621.  You  say  prizes  are  given  for  good  attendance  ? — I should  say  regularity  of 
attendance. 

7622.  There  is  no  prize  given,  as  I understand,  for  continued  diligence  in  the  progress 
of  their  studies  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

7623.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a desirable  expenditure  of  the  funds,  if  any  were 
available  for  that  purpose  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  and  a very  good  way  of 
appropriating  the  funds,  to  encourage  the  children. 

7624.  Is  there  a lending  library  connected  with  the  school? — Not  with  the  school; 
there  is  not. 

7625.  Have  the  children  educated  in  this  school  opportunities  of  obtaining  books  from 
any  lending  library  ? — They  have. 

7626.  Is  that  a parochial  lending  library  ? — It  is  connected  with  our  Sunday  school. 

7627.  How  is  it  supported  ? — Supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

7628.  Are  the  boys  educated  in  the  school  frequently  placed  in  commercial  situations  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  ? — They  are. 

7629.  Can  you  report  favourably  of  their  conduct,  and  success  in  life? — Yes ; some  of 
them  have  got  on  very  satisfactorily — indeed  the  whole  of  them  that  I remember. 

7630.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  demand  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  services  of 
boys  educated  in  this  school  ? — Oh,  yes  ; there  are  frequent  applications  made  to  me  by 
shopkeepers  and  persons  of  that  class. 

7631.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  pupils  in  the  school  receive  an  education  of  that  kind 
which  fits  them  for  commercial  and  mercantile  employments  ? — Exactly  so. 
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7632.  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  education  of  that  nature  in  this  town,  so  far  as  you 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining?—!  believe  there 'is;  I do.  not  know  much  of  the 
town.  I should  think  there  is-  I merely  can  speak  for  the  school  which  I inspect  and 
visit  myself.  . . . . ,/ 

7633-  Mr.  Stephens. — I perceive  the  name  Thompson  m this  register : who  is  Mr. 
Thompson? — He  has  been  my  brother  curate  since  Mr.  Trench’s  ill  health. 

7684. 1 perceive  that  when  you  did  not  visit  the  school,  Mr.  Thompson  did  ? — Yes.  If 
you  would  allow  me  I would  make  a remark  with  regard  to  the  Essex  Edgeworth  fund. 
I believe  you  have  heard  all  the  information  that  can  he  given  on  the  subject.  Unfortu- 
nately I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  a copy  of  the  will ; hut  I suppose  it  has  been  investigated, 
as  it  is  entered  in  the  report  of  the  previous  Commissioners  that  the  master  got  £7  7s.  8 d. 

7635-  Ten  pounds  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1835  ? — The  rector  used  to  give  £10. 
I do  not  know  whether  he  added  the  balance,  and  made  it  one  sum.  That  is  the  only 
way  I can  explain  it.  _ 

7036.  [ Secretary . — The  passage  is  as  follows: — “Parish  of  Templemichael,  ±.10  ior  a 
Protestant  day  school,  left  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.] 

7637.  I cannot  account  for  that;  since  I came  to  the  parish  it  has  been  £7  odd,  that 
is  all  I know. 

7638.  Mr.  Hughes— It  is  £8,  Irish?— I know  Mr.  Trench  used  to  give  ±2  a-year  when 
Mr.  Jordan  had  the  school ; and  adding  that  it  might  have  made  the  round  sum  of  £10. 

7639.  Dr  .Andrews. — You  will  be  good  enough  to  find  out  these  facts  from  Mr.  Trench, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  is  secured  ? — Yes.  I thought  you  were  in  possession 
of  a copy  of  the  will,  or  I would  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  particulars.  I was 
under  the  impression  that  a copy  of  the  will  was  in  our  vestry-book,  hut  on  mailing  search 
yesterday  I found  there  was  no  such  thing  there. 

7640.  You  understand  the  charge  on  the  land  to  he  paid  by  some  person  to  Mr.  Trench  ? 
Yes. 

7641.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  who  is  the  trustee  of  the  Essex  Edgeworth  Fund  ?— 
I do  not ; all  I know  of  it  is,  that  it  was  managed  by  a Mr.  Minehin,  who  was  twenty-two 
years  here;  and  on  leaving  Longford  he  handed  over  the  management  of  it  to  Mr.  Lrench; 
that  Mr.  Trench  received  the  money  from  him  about  four  years  ago,  and  used  to  hand  it 


over  to  the  schoolmaster. 

7642.  Do  you  know  from  whom  Mr.  Minehin  received  it? — I cannot  tell. 

7643.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  recollect  any  name  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  this 
money  ? — No,  Ido  not;  but  you  can  get  "a  copy  of  the  will  from  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
King,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  estates. 

7644.  Dr  .Andrews. — Will  you  find  out  who  has  the  management  of  the  property  at  present. 


Boys  and  Girls’  School  at  Lisnaboe. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gill  sworn  and  examined. 

7645.  Chairman — You  are  master  of  the  Lisnaboe  school? — Yes. 

7646.  How  long  have  you  been  master? — Thirty-seven  years  last  Monday. 

7647.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — The  Rev.  James  Mitchell. 

7648.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know,  Mr.  Gill,  when  the  schoolhouse  was  built? — About 

the  year  before' I was  appointed,  1817.  It  was  only  a male  school  at  first,  but  it  was 
enlarged  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  a female  school.  His  mother,  I believe,  gave  a grant  of  money 
for  this  female  school,  and  there  was  an  additional  whig  added.  _ - 

7649.  Now,  can  you  state  how  many  children  attended,  on  the  average,  since 
you  were  appointed? — I cannot  from  memory ;'  but  I think  I had  about  150  boys.  I know 
I had  130  present  on  one  day. 

7650.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  the  falling-off  in  the  numbers  ? — I cannot  recollect 
the  particular  year  in  which  the  falling-off  took  place.  Within  the  last  three  years  the 
falling- off  has  been  very  great.  I think  in  the  year  1853,  as  I have  stated  in  the  return, 
there  were  sixty-three  boys;  I had  then,  the  next  year,  1854,  fifty-seven  hoys;  and  then, 
in  1855— 

7651.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling-off  of  the  school? — I attribute  it  to  the 
eviction  of  the  tenantry,  emigration,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  taking  them  to 
their  own  school,  and  preventing  them  from  attending  mine. 

7652.  You  returned  the  average  number  of  boys  for  1854  to  be  fifty-one? — That  is  not 
the  average  return  of  the  number  of  scholars,  but  the  number  in  the  school. 

7653.  Can  you  tell  what  the  average  attendance  was  ? — No ; I cannot  recollect  from 
memory.  Probably  it  was  about  a half  or  two-thirds  at  that  time.  It  is  an  agricultural 
district,  and  the  attendance  is  very  irregular.  The  children  are  taken  away  from  their 
business. 

7654.  What  number  have  you  on  your  rolls  for  the  present  year,  1855  ? — Thirty-four 
boys,  and  thirty-eight  girls. 

7655.  There  are  thirty-four  boys ; and  can  you  state  what  was  the  average  attendance 
for  the  last  six  months? — Eighteen  boys,  and  twenty-three  girls. 

7656.  For  the  last  year  there  are  on  the  books  112  boys  and  girls  ? — I do  not  recollect 
the  average. 

7657.  On  the  books,  I say;  that  is  your  own  return? — They  are  the  numbers  in  the 
school. 
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• 7-658.  So  I say? — But  the  attendance  which  is  called  average  is  about  three- fifths ; 
somewhere  about  two-thirds. 

•7659.  What  do  you  teach  the  children  in  the  boys’  school? — Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  and,  when  they  are  far  enough  advanced,  mensuration. 

7660.  Do  you  teach  them  English  grammar? — No. 

7661.  Did  you  ever  teach  English  grammar  in  the  school  ? — Never. 

7662.  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  boy  in  your  school  at  present? — Well,  I do  not 
recollect. 

7663.  Chairman. — Thirteen? — I suppose  fifteen  or  sixteen;  I have  one  of  that  age. 

7664.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  many  boys  of  the  age  of  the  elder  Hastings,  whom  we 
examined  to-day,  and  who  stated  in  your  presence  that  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards? — Yes ; I dare  say  fourteen  or  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty,  of  that  age. 

7665.  And  none  of  these  boys  have  ever  been  instructed  by  you  in  English  grammar  ? 
— No,  sir ; we  do  not  teach  English  grammar. 

7666.  Is  grammar  taught  in  the  girls’  school? — No. 

7667.  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  girl  that  attends  in  the  day? — I do  not  know. 

7668.  Whether  she  is  sixteen  or  seventeen? — There  is  one  girl  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
but  the  general  average  is  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

7669.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  teach  geography  in  your  school? — I think  about  two 
years  ago,  when  we  got  maps  down. 

7670.  Was  that  the  first  time  yon  ever  taught  it  in  the  school? — Yes ; that -was  the 
first  time  I ever  taught  it. 

7671.  The  upper  class  is  very  deficient  in  information  as  to  geography? — Yes  ; a few 
know  a little  about  it. 

7672.  You  have  four  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  schoolhouse  ? — Yes. 

- 7673.  Do  you  rent  any  farm  from  Captain  Douglas  ? — Yes. 

7674.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — Thirty-six  acres — I have  forty  altogether;  but  the 
thirty-six  is  a separate  farm. 

7675.  Do  you  hold  that  by  lease  ? — Yes,  I have  a lease. 

■ 7676.  When  did  you  first  become  the  occupier  of  that  farm? — I think  fourteen  years  ago  ; 
but  then  I had  another  farm  before,  on  which  one  of  my  sons  lives;  and  the  farm  I now  hold 
my  youngest  son  looks  after  it.  It  was  for  them  I got  these  farms. 

7677.  Have  you  any  assistant  in  the  school  ? — No ; but  I have  monitors ; I employ  the 
advanced  class  boys  to  teach  the  others. 

7678.  When  you  had  120  boys  in  your  school,  had  you  any  assistant? — No.  There 
was  one  period  I got  an  assistant,  a Mr.  Michell,  for  about  three  months  in  the  winter 
time.  In  fact  I got  on  much  better  when  I had  a full  school ; I used  to  have  active 
boys  to  assist  me  to  teach,  but  now  I am  obliged  to  teach  them  all  myself. 

7679-  In  questioning  the  boys,  what  means  have  you  of  checking  their  answers  ? — I 
do  not  question  them  at  all. 

7680.  What  means  have  you  of  testing  their  accuracy  in  reading  a lesson  to  you? — 
Hearing  them  read  with  propriety.  Then  I judge  whether  it  be  read  correctly  or  not. 

7681.  You  did  not  observe  to-day  two  or  three  mistakes  some  of  the  boys  made  in 
reading  ? — I did  not  hear  them.  I generally  have  a monitor  there,  you  know,  to  guide 
them. 

7682.  What  is  the  name  of  the  head-boy  ? — Thomas  Hastings. 

7683.  Is  that  the  boy  who  was  never  taught  English  grammar  ? — Yes. 

7684.  Thirteen  years  of  age  ? — I have  the  boys  employed  as  monitors  according  as  I 
find  them  proficient. 

7685.  The  measurement  of  the  schoolroom,  the  one  used  for  the  boys,  is  forty  feet  by 

sixteen ; and  the  girls’  school  is  thirty -six  by  eighteen  ? — I think  that  is  the  mea- 
surement. ® 

7686.  In  what  parish  is  your  school? — Clongesh;  and  the  rector  is  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Digby. 

7687.  Has  there  been  any  inspection  of  your  school  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

7688.  Any  examination  ? — No  further  than  hearing  themread. 

7689.  I think  you  said  to-day,  that  Mr.  Digby,  the  rector,  called  there  occasionally;  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  he  did  not  examine  the  boys  ? — Oh,  no ; but  his  curate  does.  His 
curate  comes  to  hear-  them  read  the  Scriptures. 

7690.  But  does  he  ever  hear  them  read  any  thing  but  the  Scriptures?- — I do  not 
recollect. 

7691.  How  often  does  the  curate  visit  the  school  in  the  year? — I cannot  recollect — 
not  very  often.- 

7692.  Does  he  visit  it  six  times  a-year? — Well,  I dare  say  he  does.  He  gives  them 
religious  instruction  at  Newtownforbes  generally  every  Thursday. 

7693.  But  what  I am  anxious  to  ascertain  is,  was  there  any  personal  inspection  of  the 
school  itself — any  visitation  of  the  school  ? — There  has  been  no  inspector ; the  curate 
comes  to  hear  the  boys  spell,  and  such  as  that. 

7694.  Mr.  Trench,  I think  you  said,  was  not  there  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — 
No, -he  is  in  bad  health,  and  has  not  been  there  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

7695.  I think  you  said  to-day,  that  there  was  no  book  in  which  any  person  that  visited 
the  school  made  a report  or  observations  ? — Oh,  no  ; there  is  not.  I have  asked  them  if 
they  would  do  so,  but  they  would  not. 


LONGPpItp,. 

Boys  and  Girls' 
School  ut  Lisnahoc. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gill. 
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Longford.  7696.  Did  the  family  of  Mr.  Crawford  visit  the  school  when  they  were  resident  at  New- 

— — townforbes? — Very  little.  I do  not  think  they  did  for  these  twenty  yeais,  perhaps.  Mr. 

School  a" Lisnaboe.  Hudson  used  to  come,  perhaps,  once  a week,  or  a fortnight,  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gill.  ' 7697.  Are  the  boys  in  your  school  taught  any  industrial  employment  ? — No. 

7698.  How  long  have  you  been  labouring  under  the  infirmity  of  deafness? — Forty-five 
years  ; but  for  the  last  few  years  1 have  not  been  so  well.  I got  cold  in  my  head,  and  I 
cannot  now  hear  so  well. 


General  State  of  Education. 

Andrew  Bussell  Slritch,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  sworn  and  examined. 
Chairman. — You  are  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners?  I am. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  means  for  procuring  education  in  this 
town? — Not  particularly,  my  Lord  ; but  I am  most  anxious  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
that  we  feel  a great  want  in  this  town  of  a good  educational  establishment  for  the  middle 
classes.  I am  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  town  have  no  school- 
no  endowed  school — except  that  which  is  in  Church- street,  on  the  endowment  of  Erasmus 
Smith ; and  we  have,  in  fact,  no  school  in  this  town  at  present — no  private  school  for  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes. 

7701.  Is  there  any  classical  school? — There  is  a classical  school;  but  it  is  purely 
classical. 

7702.  No  commercial  or  English  school? — No,  nor  scientific  either.  About  two  years 
ago  there  was  a schoolmaster  in  this  town  who  had  a large  school  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
boys ; but  he  has  left  it. 

7703.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  was  that? — About  three  years  ago. 

7704.  Chairman. — What  is  the  population  of  this  town? — About  6,000  within  the 
borough. 

7705.  Is  there  a large  population  adjoining  the  borough  ?— Yes,  there  is.  The  country 
about  Longford  is  rather  populous. 

7706.  If  there  was  a good  commercial  school  established  in  this  town,  what  number 
of  pupils  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  attend  it  ? — I think  that  would  depend  very 
much  upon  circumstances.  I think  there  is  a very  strong  objection  in  this  county 
generally  to  any  system  of  mixed  education.  I think  that  would  operate  very  much 
against  any  school  intended  generally  for  pupils,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

7707.  Do  you  think  if  the  school  was  under  no  denomination — if  it  was  only  a secular 
school,  that  there  would  be  that  objection  ? — I think  the  objection  would  apply,  my  Lord 
— I apprehend  that  even  under  these  circumstances  a very  strong  objection  would  be  made. 
The  national  school  here  is  very  well  attended,  but  not  by  the  class  from  which,  for  instance, 
the  traders,  or  shopkeepers  could  procure  assistants.  Not  by  that  class,  rather  by  the 
humbler  classes. 

7708.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  population  is  returned,  in  Thom’s  Directoiy,  as  nearly  5,000  ? 
— But  within  the  borough  it  has  been  considerably  increased. 

7709. 1 believe  the  Town  Commissioners  Act  has  considerably  increased  the  population 
within  the  borough,  since  this  return  was  made.  Can  you  state,  Mr.  Stritch,  what  you 
believe  would  be  the  number  of  pupils  attending  a good  commercial  and  classical  school 
united,  from  the  district  of  the  town  within  the  borough,  from  the  shopkeepers’  sons,  and 
the  better  class  of  farmers  ? — If  it  were  possible  to  imite  both,  I should  say  you  would 
have  from  fifty  to  seventy  attending.  We  have  been  considering  the  establishment  in  the 
town  of  a private  school,  classical  and  commercial ; and  on  taking  a census  of  the  boys  of 
the  town,  strange  to  say,  there  are  few  Catholic  boys  in  the  town  of  an  age  to  derive  benefit 
from  any  thing  like  a superior  school,  just  now.  It  is  rather  strange,  that  almost  all  the 
traders’  children  are  very  young.  I know  there  was  a school  established  by  a man  named 
M'Namara,  in  this  town,  about  two  jrears  and  a- half  since,  but  he  left. 

7710.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving? — The  falling  off  in  his  pupils. 

7711.  Would  you  be  able  to  form  an  idea  what  would  be  a moderate  pension  that  would 
be  paid  for  attending  such  a school  as  I have  mentioned  ? — I should  say  the  parents  of  boys 
would  be  very  willing  to  pay  from  four  to  eight  guineas  a-year,  and  even  twelve  guineas 
a-year.  I know  several  persons  in  the  town  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  twelve  guineas 
a-year  to  a good  classical  and  mercantile  school. 

7712.  Chairman. — Where  do  the  sons  of  traders  and  the  middle  classes  in  this  town 
receive  their  education  at  present  ? — Some  of  them  go  to  the  national  school,  and  a few  to 
the  classical  school  which  is  kept  here. 

7713.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  distant  schools? — Yes,  several.- 

7714.  To  what  schools  ? — Castleknock;  and  I believe  some  to  Clongowes. 

7715.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  enumerating  these  schools,  you  are  speaking  of  Roman  Catholics? 
— Exclusively. 

7716.  Do  you  know  where  the  Protestants  are  sent? — There  is  an  excellent  classical, 
and  commercial  school  in  this  town,  kept  by  a man  named  McClutchin. 

7717.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  boys  attending  that  school? — I believe  he  has  not 
many  pupils  now.  He  has  seven  or  eight  I believe,  boarding.  Some  Catholic  hoys,  of  the 
better  class  have  been  educated  thei-e. 

7718.  Could  you  state  how  many  day  pupils  he  has  ? — I cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
He  is  the  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  this  town. 

7719.  Chairman. — Is  there  a large  Presbyterian  congregation  in  this  town? — I believe 
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‘Very  one*  parish  of  Clongish  there  is  another  school,  which  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Digby  claims  as  an  endowed  school.  I see  no  return  of  the  school — it  stands  on 
about  half  an  acre  of  land. 

7720.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  that  the  only  endowment  ? — Yes. 

7/21.  Is  it  what  is  called  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund? — Oh,  no;  it  is  not.  It  was 
built  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  parish  of  Clongish ; and  j'ou  have  no  return  what- 
ever of  it. 

7722.  Is  it  a slated  house  ? — Yes.  I thought  it  right  to  mention  it.  « 

7723.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  is  very  important  to  get  every  information.  Is  it  glebe  land? — 

It  is  not;  it  is  on  the  property  sold  some  time  since,  and  which  belonged  to  a gentleman 
named  West.  ° 

7721.  Is  it  Lismoy  ? — Yes  ; he  claims  this  sclioolhouse,  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
as  parochial  property. 

7725.  Chairman.— Is  it  in  operation  at  present? — It  is. 

7720.  Is  it  a boys’  or  girl’s  school?— It  is  a small  school.  I thought  it  right  to  mention 
it,  although  not  very  important ; but  I believe  there  are  few  attending  it. 

7727.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a male  or  female  school  ?— I believe  it  is  a male  school 
my  Lord. 

rru7728-  Mr.  Hughes.— Perhaps  it  is  returned  this  way,  Clontumpher  school;  master, 
lhomas  I ittman;  Rev.  W.  Digby,  trustee  ?” — That  is  not  it. 

772i).  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Perhaps  you  could  inform  the  Commissioners  respecting  the 
ownership  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school-house  in  Church-street? — 1 thought  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  that  at  all. 

7/30.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stritch,  you  state  there  is  a great  want  of  schools  for  the  better 
classes  in  this  town.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  steps  you  would  recom- 
mend lor  establishing  such  a school  ? — In  order  that  such  a school  might  be  successful,  it 
is  necessary  there  should  lie  a Protestant  school  and  a Catholic  school,  otherwise  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  successful.  It  the  Catholics  got  a grant  for  the  establishment  in  every 
town  of  equal  size  to  this  of  a school,  I have  no  doubt,  if  well  managed,  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful; but  I do  apprehend  opposition  to  a school  established  on  any  such  principle  as 
that  of  mixed  education. 

7/  31.  At  present  you  say  there  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  to 
supply  a school? — I have  no  doubt,  even  at  the  present  time,  if  a school  of  that  kind 
were  established,  very  many  of. those  who  now  go  to  the  national  school  would  be  removed 
from  it;  and  parents  would  be  willing  to  pay  four — even  six,  eight,  and  twelve  pounds 
a- year.  In  this  town  there  is  a very  large  infant  population,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the 
present  circumstances  will  be  very  much  changed. 

7/32.  It  would  be  better  to  allow  two  or  three  years  to  elapse  before  such  a school  was 
established  ? — AYe  want  it  very  much  in  this  town. 

7/33.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  think  a mixed  school  could  be  successfully  established 
if  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  without  any 
interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  children  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
town  goes,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  town,  I think  it  would  not  be  successful  ; 
that  there  would  be  strong  objections  to  it. 

/73D  Would  you  confine  the  working  of  the  school  to  mere  secular  education? — Yes. 

7735.  Would  you  object  to  religious  education  given  by  the  clergymen  of  the  several 
denominations  out  of  school  hours,  or  in  school  hours,  if  so  arranged  that  there  could  be 
no  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  pupils  ? — That  might  be  done. 

7736.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  do  you  say  to  this  proposition,  which  has  been  made  by  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  Commissioners  on  former  occasions.  Suppose  a popula- 
tion of  mixed  religious  opinions  as  in  this  town,  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics;  and  suppose  an  endowed  school  of  a superior  class  in  respect  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  masters  and  accommodation  for  the  pupils;  and  suppose  the  head  master  was  in 
such  a town  as  this,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  numerous,  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  second  master  a Protestant,  and  the  third  master  a Presbyterian;  and  suppose 
that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  had  access  to  the  school  to  give  religious  instruction, 
assisted,  of  course,  bv  the  parents  of  the  children — would  such  a school  be  successful  in 
this  town  ? I think  it  ought  to  be  successful ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  sav  it  would  be 
successful. 

7737.  But  on  principle  do  you  see  any  objection  to  it  ? — No. 

Chairman . — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  has  any  information  to  give  to 
the  Commissioners  respecting  endowed  schools,  or  education  generally  in  this  county  ? 


Loxcford. 
General  State  of 

Education. 

Andrew  Russell 
Stritcli,  Esq. 


Mr.  John  Buxton  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  John  Ruxton. 

7739.  Chairman.—  "What  situation  do  you  hold? — I keep  a watch-maker’s  shop ; lam 
one  of  the  town  commissioners,  and  I am  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  for  this 
year. 

7740.  You  have  heard  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stritch  ? — I have,  my  Lord. 

7741.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  additional  observation? — My  opinion  is,  if  there 
was  a,  school  such  as  Mr.  Hughes  suggests,  and  that  there  was  a large  room  at  each  end  of 
it,  so  that  when  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination  came  in  to  instruct  the  pupils  the  Roman 
Catholics  might  go  into  one,  and  the  Protestants  into  the  other— it  would  be  successful ; 
to  <,he  establishment  of  such  a school  I believe  the  clergymen  attending  it  might  be 
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adverse  • but  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  from  what  I know  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  that  it  would  be  triumphant  over  any  opposition,  the  want  of  such  a school  is  so 

mi7742?  Dr.  Andrews. — In  other  words,  you  think  a school  could  be  carried  on  successfully 
in  this  town  if  proper  secular  instruction  should  be  provided,  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  denomination;  and  proper  means  taken  for 
relimous  instruction  quite  apart  from  the  secular  instruction,  and  not  at  the  regular  school- 
hours  Yes ; and  that  the  colleges  would  then  be  a boon  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
.provided  that  classical  education  was  given  in  that  school. 


Andrew  Russell  Stritch,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

7743.  The  objection  raised  on  the  other  side  is,  to  the  colleges. 

7744.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  would  have  no  connexion  with  the  colleges. 

7745.  Dr.  Andrews. — It  would  not  oblige  persons  to  go  to  the  colleges ; but  it  may  give 

them  an  education  to  induce  them  to  go  there  if  they  please.— It  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
system  which  is  generally  objected  to.  I do  not  suppose  persons  would  be  obliged  to  go 
there  if  they  did  not  choose.  , 

7746.  Do  you  not  think  persons  would  understand  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  alter 
they  got  a good  education  ? — They  would  take  the  school  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  and  that  system  is  considered  objectionable. 

7747.  A person  might  take  advantage  of  the  education  given  in  that  school,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  adopting  or  approving  of  that  system? — Of  course,  ! know  persona 
receiving  their  education  there  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Queen  s Colleges. 

7748.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  that  a child  educated  at  that  school  would  be  as  well 
fitted  for  Trinity  College  or  for  the  Catholic  University  as  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  Lord. 

7749.  Mr.  Hughes. — Children  educated  there  would  be  qualified  lor  any  college  ! 

7750.  Dr.  Andrews. — Or  qualified  for  any  public  office  for  which  collegiate  education  was 
not  required,  either  in  the  colonies  or  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms?— I merely  mention 
to  the  Commissioners  the  very  strong  feeling  which  exists  in  this  diocese  I may  say,  upon 
matters  of  this  kind — more  particularly  upon  this  subject. 


Mr.  John  Ruxton.  Mr.  John  Ruxton  further  examined. 

7751.  My  opinion  agrees  with  that  expressed,  that  the  colleges  are  not  favourites  with 
the  clergy  of  any  denomination ; but  if  a school  such  as  is  suggested  were  established, 
the  opposition  to  it  would  be  almost  powerless. 

7752.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  any  other  suggestions  or  observations  to  make  ? — None 
except  as  to  the  'figures  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stritch.  He  says  parties  would  be  willing  to 
pay  from  four  to  eight  and  twelve  guineas.  Now  this  would  be,  by  many  degrees,  too 
high  for  men  in  the  middle  class. 

7753.  What  would  you  think  the  shopkeepers,  and  artizans,  and  the  better  class  of 
mechanics  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  such  a school  as  has  been  alluded  to,  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  them  that  could  not  afford  to  give 
more  than  10s.  per  quarter ; there  are  others  who  might  give  double  that  sum ; but  if  the 
terms  were  made  low  all  parties  would  struggle  to  send  their  children. 

7754.  The  average  that  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  other  towns  is  from  £2  to 
£4  ? — That  is  just  what  I think. 

7755.  Three  pounds  seemed  to  be  a favourite  number,  but  from  £2  to  .£4  was  the  rate 
generally  spoken  of? — Ten  shillings  a quarter  is  £2  a year;  but  I know  there  are  some 
who  would  freely  pay  £1  a quarter  for  an  education  of  this  kind. 

7756.  Do  any  other  observations  occur  to  you  to  make  ? — No. 

7757.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  is  the  nature  of  the 

mercantile  education  which  you  think  ought  to  be  given  in  a school  of  that  kind,  and  the 
want  of  which,  it  seems,  is  very  much  felt  by  persons  in  your  position  ? — I should  say 
grammar,  geography,  mensuration,  and  the  classics  : a good  sound  English  education,  and 
Latin  and  Greek.  , 

7758.  Do  you  think  that  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  indispensable  or  desirable  branches 
of  a commercial  education  ? — I do  not  think  for  an  entirely  mercantile  education  they 
would,  but  their  being  taught  would  give  parents  the  option  of  putting  their  children  to 
any  other  profession  or  business  they  wished. 

7759.  Mr.  Hughes. — Would  you  like  boys  to  be  taught  French  or  other  modern  lan- 
guages ? — I would  like  it,  of  course,  but  would  not  care  so  much  about  them  as  classics. 

7760.  Do  you  not  think  that  modern  languages  are  of  very  great  use,  in  a commercial 
education  ?— I think  they  are ; I think  they  are  indispensable  for  a counting-house  ; but 
for  such  a class  of  traders  as  we  have  in  Longford  I do  not  think  modern  languages  are 
required. 

7761.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Your  evidence  is,  that  the  wants  of  this  inland  town  are  very 
different  from  those  of  other  places,  and  while  you  would  give  the  pupils  the  option  of 
being  taught  not  only  classics  but  the  modern  languages,  you  think  that  a sound  com- 
mercial education,  embracing  English,  grammar,  geography,  and  mensuration,  ought  to 
be  provided?— Yes ; and  I say  that  such  a school,  the  head  master  being  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  second  a Protestant,  or  whether  he  was  or  not,  would  be  hailed  as  a boon. 
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Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Killashee. 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Bevan  sworn  and  examined. 

II??’  Chairman.— W hat  situation  do  you  hold?— I am  curate  of  Killashee. 

Killashee  ?“  “V  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  at 

?m  number  °f  scholars,  and  what  is  taught, 

mus  ltS  folS„u“e  tW  a‘  M“Sh“  Present  f There,  is  one  under  the  E?.s- 

7765.  Of  which  James  Smith  is  master? Yes. 

7766.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  schools  at  Killashee  ?— There  is  a girls’  school  only  • 
endowSent.1  b 6 mstltatl0Bi  supported  by  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Hudson.  It  has  no 

d»II!s'-n“rVr'u_TSe  “™ati°“  with  re«“'d  to  that  school,  is  contained  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1885  page  95  It 
is  there  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Killashee-"  Boys'  and  girls’  school : ChX  Rosse 
master,  490  per  annum,  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  a house  and  land  free  ■ there’ 
were  m the  school  seyenty-seven  boys,  and  twenty-dye  girls.”  In  the  same  place  it  is 

Mr’DMby  thereat  and  ?rIs’  sch°o1  ; Michael  Daly,  master;  418  15s.  per  annum/from 
Mi.  Uigby,  the  lector ; a house  and  plot  of  ground  free.” 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Bevan  further  examined. 

7768.  That  depended  entirely  on  the  rector ; and  when  Mr.  Dighy  left  the  parish  there 
w^a  diminution  of  Protestants  in  that  place;  but  it  is  not  in  g^latLt  it  St  fflon! 

Dairwas^Xl^m"”*”1163  “ ICmaSiee’  Is  that  * °f  which  Michael 

KmXfV0'1  X tha*  scll0“I.?— Mcs.  I think  it  is  at  Clondragh;  but  it  is  not  at 
Killashee,  because  there  was  an  inquiry  made  the  other  day  by  a Catholic  nriest  about 

not’endowed  ***  X “X  T‘S  D^’  It  i 

Jyen  upO  **  was  °nly  kept  by  the  rector ; and  when  he  left  the  place,  it  was 

martlr  ?-tyMr”S5>“  ^ ^ Wl“m  <h°  Sch°0lIlOUSe  was  of  winch  Daly  was 

y.7S  Isitstfflaschool?-No;  there  is  no  school  now ; but  it  was  at  Clondragh  and 
not  at  Killashee — it  is  in  the  Union  of  Killashee.  ° ’ 

7773.  [Secretary.  There  is  another  school  mentioned,  of  which  Marvanne  McOuillen 

XnTXVf sal“V.p£2°  a'fear?V  tb“  « « the  sXwS  wafgSXy 
vvS -L °n5.lbutlon ; but  there  was  no  endowment  for  the  school  at  all.]  7 

Smith's  tt_Can  JOli  communicate  any  information  respecting  the  Erasmus 

Smiths  school?— None,  except  the  number  of  pupils.  The  number  on  the  books  is 
f°rty,  and  the  usual  attendance  is  thirty.  doors  is 

7775.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  average  attendance  ? — Yes. 

7776.  Do  you  visit  the  school  yourself? — I do. 

I III-  ?aTe  701.  »toaddv  °n  which  you  visit  it  ?— No,  I haye  not  a fixed  day. 
lll°-  Tlslt  ‘he  purpose  of  catechising  the  children  ?— Yes. 

I thMk'tW 1 ZT bT  a11  Protes‘or'ts  N»  i we  haye  some  Roman  Catholics, 
i tmnK  tnere  were  four  m attendance  yesterday. 

the^Tecular^hldiS?  ‘ ^fr00  dS°  int0  the  Pr°gress  made  by  the  children  in 

Eudid  1 tds  ?—I  lmve  only  cammed  them  once.  There  are  four  of  them  learning 

the  number11  ^ ^ t0tal  number  in  the  school  now  is  about  forty?— Yes,  forty  is 

twllfv  V6fy  extraordinary  that  the  master  has  returned  the  number  in  1854  as 

ylsterdiriLTtdd  & Sf  ? “cr,eased  of  late  ?~I  cannot  say;  but  it  was  only 

yesteictay  i was  told  there  were  forty  scholars.  “ 

IVc?’  ^ou  no^  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

11™-  ™ W notm\nsPected  the  report-book  ?— No  ; I had  not  time. 

' 901.nimssi0ners  are  of  opinion,  as  it  is  upon  hearsay  only  you 
rUr  eVlden,Cf’  11  1S,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  examination  further.  This 
inspected  by  sm  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  the  Commissioners  have  not 
school  nr t0  d°  S0  the“selvfs-  Haye  you  any  observations  to  make  generally  as  to  the 

thought  It  Stbgg5  “"hi  , “ f°r  ltS  lmPr0Temeilt  ?—■ No ! I just  fttended  here,  as  I 
tnougnt  it  might  be  desirable  to  answer  questions. 


Longfobd. 

Erasmus  Smith’s 
School , Killashee. 
Rev.  Eobt.T.  Bevan. 


Documentary 

Evidence. 


Rev.  Robfc.T.  Bevan. 
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Cavan,  26th  September,  1855. 


Present..— Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Kilmore  Roman 
Catholic  Academy. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Rev.  John  O'Reilly. 


Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  Academy,  Cavan. 

..oa  _\T„vr  ,ftpr  +he  Roval  Scliool,  the  most  important  school  in  the;  town 

of  CttifllXmai  Catholic  Academy,  which 

return'-l  Rev.  John  O' Beilin  sworn  and  examined. 

mi  Chairman.- What  situation  do  yon  liold  m connexion  with  this  academy  ?- 

T^K^dSSeSSisSSa 

«S»5*5££=,sti A:;s«=a 

^..^"g^'i^ny'haveyOTL'on^the  boohs? — Twenty-three  day-boys  and.  twelve  boarders, 
first  honors  there  ; in  1854  a third  took  scholarship  and  first . honors  there. 

7796.  Indent tf ' ckssl^  ^ 

+:nT,  o The  principal  intention  in  founding  the  school  was  to  prepaie  boys  foi  the  ecc 

for  mercantile  avocations,  or  for  entering  otliex  colle0es,  sucl  g . 

T6?7^^S1£Mto,^eSS0ta  this  town ? I visit  it  from  time  to  time. 
1 m— 

e4?8otAn  education  purely  English  ?-PuroIy  English;  no  classics ian ’£”8“  <*££,_! 

7801.  Do  they  receive  a high  class  of  mercantile  education  in  the  nations1  sell md ' 
do  not  thinlt  th/y  do ; the  hoys  wo  hive  got  in  the  national  schools  at  Cavan  are  the  sons 

°f  SoSSTotlS  to  form  an  opinion  what  effect  a high  class  of  educatoi^as^pon 

the  humbler  classes,  whether  it  unfits  them  for  the  duties  of  every-day  1 

thhilcthe  contrary;  I should  rather  think  it  prepares  them  to  discharge  the  duties  oi 

to  form  an  opinion,  Mr.  O'Reilly  as  to  whether 
education  disqualifies  the  lahouring  class  for  labour  ?— Well,  I should  tlimlt  the  eon  ra  y, 
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but  that  it  enables  them  to  apply  their  labour  with  advantage — that  is,  if  the  labouring 
man’s  child  be  educated  well,  he  is  more  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  labour  than  if  he 
did  not  receive  a good  education. 

, 7804.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  is  there  any  want  of  a high  class  of 
commercial  and  classical  schools  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ? — I do  not  think  there  is.  The 
school  over  which  I have  the  honour  to  preside  affords  the  highest  class  of  instruction,  both  in 
mercantile  and  classical  education.  I confine  my  observations  to  my  own  school. 

7805.  Arc  the  pupils  in  the  academy  supplied  by  the  county  of  Cavan  generally? — 
They  are ; but  wo  have  pupils  attending  the  school  from  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

7806.  Is  there  any  mode  of  selection  adopted  at  the  academy  in  taking  in  pupils,  or  are 
they  taken  as  they  present  themselves? — Taken  indiscriminately  as  they  present  them- 
selves, but  bringing  with  them  testimonials  from  the  Catholic  priest  or  some  respectable 
person  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  they  come. 

7807.  There  arc  no  free  pupils  in  your  school? — No. 

7808.  The  day-scholars  pay  a guinea  entrance,  and  the  boarders  five  guineas? — Within 
the  last  twelve  months  we  have  raised  the  fees  for  boarders  to  six  guineas  per  quarter, 
payable  on  entrance. 

7809.  Tour  present  terms  are  six  guineas  a-quartcr  for  boarders  and  a guinea  entrance  ? 
— Yes ; and  a guinea  entrance  and  a guinea  a-quartcr  for  day-students. 

7810.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  relative  to 
your  school ? — 1 do  not  know  exactly;  touching  what  point? 

7811.  Mr.  Hughes. — Would  an  endowment  enable  you  to  reduce  the  charges  for  admis- 
sion ? — No  doubt ; a little  would  be  useful. 


Cavan. 

Kilmore  Roman 
Catholic  Academy. 
Rev.  John  O'Reilly. 


7812.  Would  it  increase  the  attendance? — No  doubt  whatever;  the  charge  on  admis- 
sion acts  as  a drawback  on  the  school.  I think  there  is  no  question  our  school  would  be 
better  attended  if  the  terms  were  less. 

7813.  If  you  were  able  to  admit  day-pupils  at  a smaller  pension  are  you  able  to  state 
whether  the  boys  of  the  better  class,  or  the  more  advanced  boys  of  the  national  school, 
would  then  come  to  your  academy  ? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  our  attendance  of  day- 
scholars  would  be  very  much  increased  if  we  were  able  to  admit  them  on  less  terms.  I 
will  state,  with  your  permission,  with  regard  to  the  national  school,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  endowed  by  the  late  John  Brady — in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Browne  I wish  to  put 
the  Commissioners  in  possession  of  the  facts  touching  that  case.  When  Dr.  Browne  came 
to  live  to  this  town  he  found  the  poor  classes  about  Cavan  had  not  the  advantage  of  any 
moderate  education.  He  invited  the  co  operation  of  the  people  to  enable  him  to  build  a 
national  school ; and  the  late  John  Brady  proposed,  1 believe,  to  leave  a legacy  of  £200 
to  the  building  of  the  school.  Dr.  Browne  went  on  with  the  school,  and  the  £200  was 
not  forthcoming,  as  the  late  Mr.  Brady  did  not  die  at  the  time  it  was  thought  he  would 
have  died.  Dr.  Browne,  however,  advanced  out  of  his  own  pocket  £200,  on  the  faith  of 
getting  this  money  that  it  came  to  his  ears  the  late  Mr.  Brady  left;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  his  death  that  £200  came  to  Dr.  Browne,  which  sum  of  money  he  might  have  appro- 
priated as  ho  thought  proper,  as  the  money  was  his  own.  I find  he  built,  with  some  of 
this  money  of  his  own,  a house  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  national  school,  which 
he  intends  for  a first-class  teacher  when  ho  will  be  forthcoming ; but  the  money,  I conceive, 
was  his  own  money;  and  the  £200  given  by  Mr.  Brady  was  merely  to  enable  him  to  assist- 
in  building  the  school;  and,  therefore,  I should  say,  the  school  is  not  endowed  by  any 
person. 

7814.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  there  any  words  in  the  will  to  show  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Brady  to  have  the  money  applied  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes  ; I have  a copy  of  the 
will. 

7815.  Will  you  hand  that  in,  if  you  please? — I hand  in  an  attested  copy  of  the  will  of 
the  late  John  Brady. 


Parochial  School  at  Castleraghan.  Parochial  Sdwbl  at 

mi  • • • T , Castleraghan. 

< S 1 6.  Secretary. — I he  next  case  is  inspecting  cei'tam  parochial  schools.  Lord  lutz-  D0Cumentary 
gerald  and  Vescy,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  is  connected  with  the  first  of  these  schools.  Evidence. 

It  appears,  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Instruction  in 
Ireland,  1835,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  parish  of  Castleraghan,  there  was  a parochial 
school,  of  which  Thomas  Condon  was  master.  Source  of  support — £6  6s.,  subscriptions ; 
one  acre  of  ground,  house,  and  payments  from  the  children  of  from  Is.  2d.  to  4s.  per  quarter. 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  books  was  sixty-nine,  of  whom  forty-nine  were 
boys,  and  twenty  girls.  That  report  merely  says  “ ground,”  but  does  not  say  whether  the 
ground  was  conveyed  in  perpetuity  or  not.  Lord  Fitzgerald  writes  with  regard  to  this 
school  as  follows  : — 

“Danesfort,  Cavan,  September  21,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  inquiry,  dated 
September  18,  respecting  a school  in  the  parish  of  Castleraghan,  in  this  county;  said 
school,  situated  in  the  townlaiul  of  Kildarragh,  which  is  glebe-land,  is  in  operation  at 
present.  Thomas  Condon,  who  was  the  schoolmaster  of  same  in  the  year  1835,  lived. to 
be  a very  old  man,  and  died  in  this  country.  The  man  reported  to  have  gone  to  America 
was,  probably,  his  son ; for  I remember  he  had  a son  called  after  himself,  who  wrote  a 
good  hand,  and  had  a knowledge  of  surveying,  and,  of  course,  was  a good  mathematician. 
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Since  the  decease  of  Condon  I have  appointed,  at  least,  two  masters:  one,  named  Samuel 
Magill,  who,  I believe,  held  the  situation  for  five  years;  but  he  died  in  the  month  of 
April,  1855,  of  a low  fever.  While  Magill  was  master  of  the  school,  he  had  from  me  £10 
a-year,  in  cash,  also  the  house  and  the  acre  of  ground  rent  free.  The  present  master, 
whose  name  is  Rooney,  holds  the  house,  and  the  acre  of  ground,  plantation  measure,  free 
of  rent.;  and  is  to  have  a salary  from  me,  at  the  rate  of  £12  a-year;  besides,  although  the 
house  and  the  acre  of  ground  adjacent  to  it  have,  for  the  last  forty  years,  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  man  that  might  fill  the  situation  of  parish  schoolmaster,  still  the  right  of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  as  landlord,  never  ceased,  for  1 never  heard  that  any  deed  was 
signed  by  my  predecessors,  conveying  away  the  ground,  and  none  has  been  signed  by 
myself ; consequently  this  school  does  not  come  under  the  class  of  endowed  schools.  But 
I beg  leave  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  that  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion ever  since  the  year  1835,  the  year  they  refer  to,  with  the  exception  of  short  vacations, 
or  the  indisposition  of  the  teacher,  or  other  casualties  that  might  occur ; and  that  the 
children  pay  nothing  for  instruction. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ Fitzgerald  and  Yesey, 

“ Dean  of  Kilmore,  and  Rector  of  Castleraghan  Parish. 
“Henry  Joseph  Loughran,  Esq.’, 

“Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 

“ Dublin  Castle.” 

VeseyFltZgeraW  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey  sworn  and  examined. 

7817.  Chairman — Can  you  state  who  built  the  schoolhouse? — The  schoolhouse,  I believe, 
was  built  by  subscriptions,  and  by  my  predecessor,  who  gave  £10  towards  the  building. 
I have,  at  different  times,  repaired  the  schoolhouse ; but  for  years  past  there  has  been 
nothing  at  all  subscribed. 

7818.  Did  your  predecessor  receive  any  money  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice  ? — I never  heard  he  did. 

7819.  ' Are  you  aware  whether  the  acre  of  ground  was  given  in  perpetuity  or  by  lease  ? — 
It  never  was  given  away  at  all. 

7820.  When  was  the  schoolhouse  built  ? — I cannot  recollect ; but  shortly  after  I came 
to  the  parish  I was  told,  that  if  I gave  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  that  they  would  pay  the  schoolmaster.  I never  gave  the  acre  of  land  over. 
The  house,  in  fact,  is  mine.  I take  it  for  granted  my  predecessor  never  made  a lease 
either.  I do  not  know  where  the  school  was  kept  before  the  present  house  was  built. 

7821.  When  was  the  schoolhouse  built  ? — I suppose  it  was  built  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago.  I got  possession  of  the  parish  in  November,  1813,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  I 
have  paid  the  salary  of  the  master  ever  since. 

School  of  Kilmore,  Endowed  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

7822.  Secretary. — There  is  another  school  at  Kilmore,  and  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
that  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns  that  were  made  to  Parliament,  in  the  year  1821, 
page  10.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  at  that  time  a school  at  Kilmore,  county  Cavan; 
superintendent  clergyman,  Rev.  Dean  Magennis ; and  that  there  has  been  aid  granted  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  for  building  to  the  amount  of  £50 ; annual  aid, 
£15;  and  the  number  of  scholars,  Protestants,  60;  Roman  Catholics,  81.  The  information 
that  Lord  Fitzgerald  gives  with  regard  to  this  school  is  as  follows : — ■ 

“Danesfort,  Cavan,  9th  August,  1855. 

“Sir, — Your  letter  dated  August  3rd,  1855,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Hope, 
the  curate  of  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  in  this  county,  was  handed  to  me  by  him  on  the  5th 
of  August ; and  until  I read  same,  I was  not  aware  that  any  money  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  in  the  year  1821,  towards  building  a neat  cottage 
for  the  school  on  the  townland  of  Gartbrattan,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore.  The  Rev.  William 
Magennis  was  then  Dean  of  Kilmore.  and  the  site  on  which  the  dwelling  house  was  built, 
and  a small  garden — the  entire  possibly  not  more  than  half  a plantation  acre,  perhaps  less — 
was  obtained  from  a small  landholder  on  the  Farnham  estate,  of  the  name  of  Kelly,  who 
could  grant  no  period  beyond  his  own  time.  Kelly  was  not  the  original  lessee.  For  the 
accommodation  afforded,  Kelly  received  for  a few  years  annually,  the  sum  of  £1  10s.,  Irish, 
and  said  money,  together  with  other  money  for  church  purposes,  was  collected  by  the 
churchwardens,  or  by  some  one  acting  for  them,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  vestry. 
During  the  life  time  of  Dean  Magennis;  and  some  few  years  after  his  decease,  a school  was 
kept  in  said  cottage,  and  the  first  schoolmaster,  whose  name  was  Comerford,  lived  in  the 
house ; and  I have  no  doubt  when  the  dealing  commenced  with  Kelly,  it  was  hoped  by 
those  who  conducted  the  business  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Farnham  estate  would  make  a small  grant  of  land  to  the  school  on  the  termination  of  the 
lease  under  which  Kelly  held.  Kelly’s  lease,  however,  did  not  terminate  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Earl  of  Farnham,  and  the  remainderman  to  the  estate,  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Lord  Farnham,  after  being  a few  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Farnham  estate,  built  a very 
large  schoolhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  his  tenants; 
and  the  Farnham  tenantry  in  that  quarter  agreed  that  the  cottage  should  be  given  up  for 
a residence  for  the  schoolmaster.  This  arrangement  did  away  with  the  payment  of  the  £l 


School  of  Kilmore, 
endowed  under  Asso- 
ciation for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice. 
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; Parochial  School  at 
Castleraghan. 
Documentary 
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10s.  a year,  Irish,  to  Kelly  by  the  parish;  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  builder  and  some 
years  after  his  decease,  a school  was  kept,  and  a competent  master  was  paid  by  the  owner 
of  the  property.  The  exact  year  the  present  Lord  Farnham  ceased  paying  a salary  to  a 
schoolmaster  I cannot  really  say ; but  after  being  some  time  closed,  the  school  was  re-opened, 
and  a schoolmaster  named  Robert  Mee  appointed,  who  dwelt  in  the  large  schoolhouse.  His 
salary  was  made  up  from  different  sources ; the  Church  Education  Society  gave  something ; 
the  late  Bishop  of  Kilmore  also  paid,  and  Mr.  Waring,  who  had  purchased  property  in  the 
County  of  Cavan,  and  a part  of  which  was  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmore,  also  contributed,  and 
myself  gave  something  annually.  The  exact  year  Lord  Farnham  called  on  me  to  give  up 
the  lease  and  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  as  far  as  I could,  before  a schoolmaster  was 
permitted  to  live  in  it,  I cannot  now  positively  say  ; but  the  possession  was  not  held  over. 
Ine  man  employed  obtained  a situation  somewhere  else,  but  not  very  near  this ; and  since 
his  departure,  no  school  has  been  kept  in  the  townland  of  Gartbrattan.  The  cottage  is  in 
the  possession  of  a man  named  Cahoon,  who  possibly  is  employed  as  caretaker,  and  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  trespass  on  the  trees  in  that  quarter,  and  where  much  land  has 
been  planted  within  the  last  twenty  years.  For  the  last  five  years  however,  viz.,  from  the 
month  of  June,  1850,  a very  good  school  for  female  children  and  little  boys  has  been  kept 
on  the  townland  of  Corratobber,  the  property  of  Lord  Farnham,  said  townland  joins 
Gartbrattan,  and  for  establishing  the  same,  the  children  in  the  locality  should  be  thankful 
to  the  late  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie.  The  school  is  kept  by 
a female,  a married  woman,  who  was  educated  in  the  establishment  in  Marlborough-street. 
I lie  late  Bishop  and  his  son  paid  £5  a year,  the  like  sum  is  now  paid  by  the  present  Bishop. 
I,  mpelf,  pay  at  the  rate  of  £5  a year.  The  scholars  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay,  make 
up  £5  more.  This  place  of  instruction  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  regular  parish  school. 
To  the  master  of  same,  whose  name  is  John  Finlay,  I pay  £20  a year,  his  wife,  aud  her 
mother  also  get  something  from  me  for  instructing  in  a female  school,  and  for  establishing 
the  same.  The  parish  is  much  indebted  to  the  mother  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop,  and  to  one 
of  his  sisters.  From  the  foregoing  statement,  the  Commissioners  may  perceive  that  the 
education  of  the  children  in  this  quarter  is  not  neglected,  although  no  school  is  kept  in  the 
cottage  built  on  the  townland  of  Gartbrattan. 


“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

,,  m TlT  __  tt  , „ “ Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  Dean  of  Kilmore. 

“ lo  W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Dublin  Castle.” 


Cavan. 

School  of  Kilmore, 
endowed  under  the 
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countenancing Vice. 
Documentary 
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Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  further  examined.  Lord  Fitzgerald  and 

7823.  Chairman. — Was  the  lease  ever  made  of  this  half  acre  of  land  to  the  Society  for  Vesey- 
Discountenancing  Vice  ? — It  never  was  conveyed,  I think. 


SCHOOL  AT  BaLLINTEMPLE.  SchoolatBallintemple. 

7824.  Secretary. — The  information  with  regard  to  this  school,  is  contained  in  the  Second  Documentary 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  68a.  It  is  stated Diocese  Evidence- 
of  Kilmore,  parish  of  Ballintemple,  Protestant  parochial  school;  James  Fitzgerald,  master ; 

£7  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ; £2  subscription ; house,  half  a rood  of 
ground,  and  payments  of  Is.  per  quarter  from  such  as  can  pay.” 


Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey  further  examined.  Lord  j.. 

7825.  With  regard  to  that  school — when  I came  into  Kilmore,  there  was  a man  named  Vesey- 
Winders  master.  He  was  the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster.  1 paid  him  40s.  a-year  only, 
and  he  had  something  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice.  It  has  no  endow- 
ment, and  the  thirty-seven  perches  of  land  were  given,  I believe,  by  way  of  compliment 
by  the  father  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 


Cavan  Royal  School. 

7826.  Secretary. — I now  proceed  with  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Royal  school  at  Cavan. 
The  first  information  with  regard  to  this  school,  before  the  Commissioners,  is  a copy  of  the 
Charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  bearing  date  15th  December,  1697;  and  it  conveys  to  the  then 
Lord  Primate  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  county  of 
Tyrone,  county  of  F ermanagh,  county  of  Donegal,  and  county  of  Cavan,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing the  several  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  and  Cavan.  The 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  Cavan  lands  are  these  : — “Also  the  towns,  townlands,  hamlets, 
poles,  or  parcels  of  land  of  Terchony,  being  one  pole  of  land  Tinevanan,  being  one  pole  of 
land;  Dromknaw,  being  one  pole  of  land;  Bal  *,  the  quarter  pole  of  land  of  Lurga- 
boy  being  a half  a pole  of  land  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  containing, 
by  estimation,  37 5a.  of  land,  either  more  or  less,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Louglitee,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  aforesaid.”  Then  the  trusts  of  these  lands  is  declared:- — “And  also  to 
have,  and  hold,  and  enjoy,  the  aforesaid  towns,  townlands,  hamlets,  poles,  or  parcels  of 
land  of  Terchony,  Tanevanan,  Dromknaive,  aforesaid,  with  all  and  singular  their  and  every 
of  their  rights,  members,  appurtenances  whatsoever  in  the  said  county  of  Cavan,  to  the 
aforesaid  J ames,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  sole  and  proper 
use,  and  behoof  of  the  master  of  the  free  school  at  the  town  of  Cavan,  in  the  said  county 
of  Cavan,  for  the  time  being,  for  ever.”  The  charter  then  goes  on  to  say: — “ And  whereas 


Cavan  Bogal  School. 

Documentary 

Evidence. 
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it  his  been  nronerly  made  known  to  ns  that  the  aforesaid  masters  of  the  free  schools  arc 
notnorfs  any  of  them,  nor  were  they,  or  any  of  thorn,  on  the  aforesaid  8th  of  July, 
bodies  corporate  and  politic,  or  persons,  by  the  law  of  our  kingdom  ol  Ireland,  able  or 
capable  to  acquire,  have,  enjoy,  or  possess  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or  the 
use  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  for  ever  in  succession,  as  other  bodies 
corporate  and  politic  are  able  and  accustomed  to  do  ; we,  careful  of  the  position  of  the 
aforesaid  masters  in  this  particular,  of  our  more  abundant  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  we  will,  and  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors  firmly  enjoining,  wc  order 
and  command,  and  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
doth  covenant  and  grant  with  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  he,  the  aforesaid  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successors,  shall  permit  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  aforesaid  lor  the 
time  being,  and  every  of  them  respectively,  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
premises  with  the  appurtenances  above  by  these  presents  granted,  to  their  use  and  behoof, 
as  is  above  respectively  limited,  according  to  our  royal  intention  above  expressed,  without 
molestation,  disturbance,  or  impediment  of  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  ol  Armagh,  lus  suc- 
cessors or  assigns.”  , , . , . , . e , , 

7827.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  the  report  ol  the 
Commissioners  that  inquired  into  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  in  1807  “ It  appears  by 

a survey  made  in  the  year  1805,  during  the  administration,  and  by  direction  of,  Earl  ol 
Hardwicke,  that  the  lands  granted  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  of  Cavan  consist  ol 
570a.  2 it.  17p.,  Irish  plantation  measure,  situate  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  near  the  town,  and 
part  of  them  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  it  ; these  lands,  as  it  lias  been  stated  to  us, 
were  let  by  Dr.  Cottingham,  the  late  master,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £536  8s.,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  lands  is  about  £900. 

“ We  find  there  never  has  been  any  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  endowment,  nor  is 
any  part  of  the  school  lands  well  adapted  to  such  a purpose.  A school  was  kept  by  Dr. 
Cottingham,  or  those  employed  by  him,  in  a house  rented  by  him,  and  since  converted  into 
a barrack  • in  fact,  there  has  been  no  efficient  schoolmaster  since  the  death  of  a Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  an  usher,  employed  by  Dr.  Cottingham.  Mr.  Arbutlinot  died  in  June,  1803.  Dr. 
Cottimdiam’s  age  and  infirmities  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  personal  attendance  to  the 
duties °of  his  school  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1804.  , • T . „ . * , 

» It  appears,  that  on  the  21st  of  March,  1806,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  a.m.,  was  appointed 
master  of  this  school  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  subject  to  certain  conditions  contained  in 
an  agreement,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1806,  and  which  is  set  forth  m Ins  evidence. 
By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Mr.  Moore  was  to  receive  £300  per  annum  out  of  the 
rents  for  liis  own  use,  and  £100  per  annum  for  the  salary  of  an  assistant,  from  the  25th 
of  March,  1806.  It  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  arrears  from  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cottingham  until  his  appointment,  and  also  the  surplus  of  the  rents  at  which  the  lands 
•were  then  let,  as  well  as  of  the  improved  rent  upon  any  new  letting  over  and  above  the 
said  allowance  of  £400  per  annum,  should  be  applied  towards  forming  a fund  for  building 
a proper  schoolhouse,  upon  such  site  as  should  be  approved  of.  It  appears,  that  on  the 
25tli  of  March,  1806,  there  was  due  by  the  several  tenants  on  the  lands,  the  sum  of  £1,072 
16s.,  being  two  years’  rent,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  let  by  Dr.  Cottingham. 
We' find  that  of  this  arrear,  only  £361  9s.  1 \d.  was  collected  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Moore  was  examined  by  the  Commissioners ; and  a sum  of  £438  19s.  4 id. 
since.  These  two  sums  of  £361  9s.  lid.,  and  £433  19s.  4 \d.  (subject  to  the  deductions  of 
ao-ent’s  fees),  have  been  received  by  the  present  master.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  sum  has  been  as  yet  paid  towards  the  fund  intended  to  be  created  for  building  of  a 
schoolhouse ; but  the  master  has  stated  to  us,  that  he  considers  himself  as  holding  the  sum 
received,  in  trust,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  event  of  the  agreement  of  the  20th  of  March 
being  enforced.  . 

“ We  find  that  no  new  agreement  was  made  with  the  tenants  m possession  tor  the  nrst 
two  years  and  upwards,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Cottingham,  but  that  from  the  1st  of  May, 
1806,  they  agreed  to  pay  annual  rents,  amounting  to  £765  7*.  1 Id.,  until  the  rent  at  which 
the  lands  were  to  be  let  on  lease  could  be  finally  settled. 

“ The  lands,  according  to  the  evidence  given  before  us,  are  at  present  in  a very  wretched 
state,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  ; Dr.  Cottingham’s  life,  on 
the  expiration  of  which  the  leases  determined,  having  for  thirty  years  back  been  extremely 
precarious. 

“ From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  there  was  a gross  sum  of  £1,0(0  lbs. 
(subject  to  deductions  for  agency)  payable  by  the  tenants,  on  the  25tli  March,  1806,  and 
applicable  to  the  fund  to  be  set  apart  for  building  a schoolhouse  ; and  that  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1807,  a further  sum  of  £365  7s.  lid.  (subject  to  like  deductions)  became  due  and 
applicable  to  the  increase  of  the  same  fund  ; making  together,  the  sum  of  £1,438  3s.  lid. ; 
and  further,  that  from  the  1st  of  May,  1807,  about  £400  annually  will  be  applicable 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  as  a large  sum  of  money,  probably  not  less  than  £5,000,  will  be 
required  to  erect  a school-house,  dwellinghouse  for  the  master,  and  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  boarders,  suitable  to  such  an  endowment,  the  period  at  which  tho 
revenues  of  the  school  can  be  rendered  effectual  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
granted,  must  be  very  remote,  if  no  other  mode  shall  be  resorted  to,  to  create  a building 
fund,  besides  that  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  the  surplus  rents. 

“ The  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Act  of  the  11th  and  12th  George  III.,  is  certainly  liable 
to  considerable  objections. 
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°f  M<frWn!"S  *?  P°P«  rent  ‘0  to  reserved  to  the  master,  and 
. S£S  ’ "rf  W“)'-aS  ° Precl"d0  litigation,  or  prejudice  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
Act  are  »L  ,r  "‘7- °f arisinS  from  fi,MS  renewal,  which  b,  said 

b m hv  aPplioiWo  to  repairs  and  budding.  For  if  the  persons  taking  such  leases  are 

whit  T ’TZ’  “ “-'“f"1  ”rast  bo  reciProeal.  “»d  the  fine  a stipulated 
fnti’eilSl  1 ° . °Sarl8,e  1,1  tl,e  V*1“8  oftI'e  ■ends,  would  bo  prejudicial  to  the 

il  et  nil?  1 rl  ° “‘hot  hand,  they  are  not  so  bound,  the  renewal  being 

years  Pt  I’  ^ f“"d  aPPIlcal>l0  bJ  *•  Actfor  repairs  may  be  suspended  for  twenty-one 

^2™?!,“,?*  Iaw  Bkmds  at  present,  no  other  mode  occurs  for  laising  the  sum 
necessary  for  building,  except  that  of  a trust  lease,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
dwTOmentumed.'  It  may,  however,  be  here  necesLy  to  remark^hTZe  law  ta  this 
these  sc3sre,UI1°  B01n°  revision,  and  is  in  other  respects  extremely  defective,  so  far  as 
effMtaal^  there  being  no  visitors  appointed  to  inspect  them,  and  no 

of  tl.ie.  a Wf5  ? wl'fK’  t0  contro1  or  regulate  the  application  of  the  revenues 
f cntiT6  ei'?ow,m!!nts  fo1:  ‘ho  advancement  of  education  ; the  whole  of  the  rents,  where  no 

matol'  “d  ld8  successors,  where 
ment.  ’ 1 b eCUted’  hemg  the  sole  property  of  the  master  on  his  appoint- 

diffictltii0  nudi’mTi°f*f  °,an  SCt°01  is  n0W  oireumstanced,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
advisable  W»  d 11  “ ' ® P1?3?1  maB,t3r  m11  labour,  should  a trust  lease  be  thought 

Sll  1 T"0'1,  that  only  AIOO  per  annum,  should  at  present  ho  appro- 

pnated  foi  the  salary  of  an  assistant  for  the  school;  but  at  a future  per  od,  we  think  a 
fundswf  this  assistant  may  be  deemed  advisable,  at  such  suitable  salaries  as  the 
tundt,  of  tins  endowment  may  be  then  able  to  bear.” 

I3;*’  nex* i information  I refer  to  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  1813 

Vp  ?nW  °n  tJie_  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  from  1807-12.  That  Act 
■of  lai Lament,  created  the  present  Board  of  Education,  commonly  called  the  Clare-streot 

is ont  clause  /section?!  ft  R?f ^ and  soine  other  end™ed  schools ; and  there 

vesting the f .’l  V'd  T f?  subBeq"m‘  papers,  which  I shall  read  now.  After 
vestin0  the  piopeity  of  the  Cavan  school  m the  Commissioners,  it  says: — “ That  it  shall  and 

Ws  fo  rnt  t0  3Dr f0r*5e  Saul  Comraissioners  under  thk  Act,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
the  ’ dl3itld-dlTt  t ia\any  SUm  or?“m8 ' °f  money  belonging  to  any  cf  the  said  schools, 

the  estates  belonging  to  which  are-  vested  in  Commissioners  under  this  Act,  shall  be  laid 

from  IoS+-Cd  intlSUCTh  Goverumen*  funds  and  securities  as  such  Commissioners  shall 
™ n Vi  nf  ,°  tl“e’  thin  i proEer ; 5nd  *hat  such  share  and  proportion,  as  they  shall  think 
pioper,  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  all  funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the  support  of  each 
hifiSl?’  lnyi°f  S+UCh  schools-  shall  be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  school  for  the  time  being ; and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said 
?i?  ,0D1  0r,m1°»e  under  master>  or  undcr  masters,  are  uecessary  for  any  such 
school  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  to  order  and  direct  that  such 
tl!  ?™L°r  Pr?Pcrtlon>  or  shares  or  proportions,  of  such  issues  and  profits  as  they  shall 
think  propei,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  under  master,  or  under 
Z ZtTr?Ve\V  ; a,nd  aS  t0  ?uc.h  Parts  of  such  issues  and  profits  as  shall  remain  after 
f/uch  .sflary  or  salaries  to  such  head  master,  or  under  master  or  masters,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct,  that  thereout  such  yearly  or 
other  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  or  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  applied  in 
or  towards  the  purchasing,  procuring,  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  or  furnishing  the 
schoo1  house,  together  with  grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurtenances  and  accommodations, 
necessary  oi  useful  for,  or  towards  the  convenient  and  proper  keeping  of  a school  therein  : 
according  to  the  powers  hereinafter  given  to  the  said  Commissioners ; and  if  any  residue 
of  such  issues  .ud  profits  shall  remain,  after  such  yearly  or  other  sums  as  shall  be  found  or 
cleemed  suilicient  for  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Com- 
missioners, to  order  and  direct  that  such  residue  shall  he  applied  to  the  supporting 
maintaining,  and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrange- 
ments, and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  bv  any  such  order 
or  orders,  and  to  the  endowment  of  such,  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College, 
to  be  field  by  such  persons,  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  said 
commissioners  shall  seem  proper.” 

othe‘'  clause,  (section  17)  refers  to  the  result  of  an  agreement  which  is 
was  made  with  Mr.  Moore,  and  which  was  in  existence  before  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  and  every  agreement  and  agree- 
S’"  writing  heretofore  made  by  the  present  master  of  any  of  the  schools  of  royal 
rSn  ’ hGretof°re  mentioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other 
T mvi  p0VC?°r  0r  Gov.ernors  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
u“ate*  conf e^g  the  distribution  or  application  of  the  income,  revenues,  or  emo- 
mmeiitb  of  such  school,  or  of  the  master  thereof,  or  so  granted  for  the  use  of  such  school, 
oi  the  master  thereof  as  aforesaid,  any  part,  share,  or  proportion  of  such  income,  reve- 
°J  emoluments,  shall  be  good,  valid  and  effectual,  according  to  the  terms  thereof, 
respectively , so  tong  as  such  master  shall  continue  to  hold  the  said  office,  but  no  longer.” 
c appears  this  school  was  managed  under  that  agreement  down  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
uooie,  or  rather  his  resignation,  about  the  year  1833  or  1834,  and  not  until  that  time 
1C  £overned  by  the  clause,  that  I previously  read  with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
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7830  The  nest  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 

Glare-street  Board  for  the  year  1816,  and  they  mention  some  negotiation  with  regard  to  ob- 
taining a site  for  a schoolhouse  at  Cavan,  and  the  estimated  expenses  of  which  was  calculated 
at  £7  885  sterling.  Then,  in  1817,  they  mention  again  the  negotiations  for  obtaining  a 
site  for  a school,  and  finally  that  it  was  obtained  by  an  exchange  of  a part  of  the  see  lands  of 
Kilmore,  denominated  Lurganbuoy,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cavan,  for  a rate- 
able proportion  of  the  school  lands  on  which  the  school  is  built.  In  the  Report  for  1818 
they  mention  the  Cavan  Royal  school  again;  and  after  speaking  about  building  the 
schoolhouse,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  under  consideration,  they  mention:  “We 

have  to  add  that  the  prospect  of  re-letting  the  school-lands  of  Cavan  to  solvent  tenants 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  rents  annexed  to  them  by  our  valuator,  which  during  the  last 
year  appeared  uncertain,  has  within  a few  months  past  proved  likely  to  be  realized  through 
an  improved  spirit  of  industry  and  speculation  evinced  by  the  farmers  of  that  country. 

7831  The  next  Report  is  one  for  1819,  and  in  it  they  state: — “ We  have  to  add,  that  in, 

consequence  of  the  great  defalcation  of  rents  on  that  school  estate  subsequent  to  the  agree- 
ment for  the  building  with  certain  contractors  for  a sum  of  £7 .553  sterling,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  first  men- 
tioned in  this  Report;  and  to  apply  to  your  Excellency  for  the  advance  of  a sum  of  £4  553 
sterling  to  enable  us  to  discharge  the  instalments  remaining  unpaid  out  ot  the  savings  ol  the 
school  estate,  and  which  application  your  Excellency  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  comply 
with  by  directing  the  said  sum  to  be  advanced,  the  terms  required  by  the  said  Act  being 
first  complied  with.”  , , . t>  , » . , 

7832  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school,  is  contained  m the  Report  oi  the 
same  Commissioners,  for  the  year  1820,  and  they  state:— “We  have  the  satistaction  of 
reporting  to  your  Excellency,  that  since  our  last  Report,  the  master  of  the  Cavan  school 
has  been  put  into  possession  of  his  schoolhouse,  it  being  completed  for  residence  ; and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  this  school  of  royal  foundation,  established  m the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Cavan,  and  having  ample  accommodation  for  boarders,  is  likely,  under  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  master,  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  Ireland.” 

7833.  This  Royal  school  is  noticed  in  the  Second  Report  ot  the  Commissioners  ot  Irish 

Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  314.  They  state,  there  was  a school  at  Cavan  kept  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Moore,  a.m.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  thirteen,  all  Protestants  ot  the 
Established  Church.  , t ...  , 

7834.  In  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for  the  year  1829,  they  state  with  regard 

to  Cavan  school:— “We  have  to  report  to  your  Grace,  with  respect  to  the  school  of  Cavan, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  having  some  years  ago  procured  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  an  advance  of  £4,553  of  the  late  currency,  by  way  of  loan,  in  aid  oi  the 
funds  then  in  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  that  school,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present 
schoolhouse,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the  rents  of  the  school  estate.  We,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1829,  caused  the  whole  amount  of  that  loan,  being  £4,202  15s.  4 a!, 
of  the  present  currency,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  Teller  of  His 
Majesty’s  Exchequer,  and  obtained  his  receipt  for  the  same.  As  the  rents  which  were  paid 
in  by  the  agent  of  this  estate  proved  insufficient  to  discharge  the  whole  of  that  loan, 
we  made  good  the  deficiency  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Act  of  the  3rd  year  of  His  present  Majesty,  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  further  to  report  to  your  Grace,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
found  it  necessary  to  direct  certain  works  to  be  executed  at  the  schoolhouse  of  Cava-n, 
estimated  by  their  architect  at  £190  4s.  2d.,  and  certain  other  works  to  be  executed  at  the 
schoolhouse  of  Dungannon,  estimated  at  £118  2s.  llcZ.  and  have  ordered  an  estimate  to 
be  made  of  certain  other  works  necessary  for  the  repairs  and  improvement  oi  the  house 
belonging  to  the  Royal  school  of  Banagher,  and  of  the  out-offices  belonging  to  the  Royal 
school  of  Enniskillen.”  . 

7835.  Then,  in  1830,  there  is  another  reference  to  the  same  school : — Resides  the  works 
alluded  to  in  our  last  year’s  Report  to  be  carried  on  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  Royal  school 
of  Cavan,  certain  others  have  been  executed  by  our  orders,  the  expense  whereof  has  been 
discharged  partly  out  of  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  this  school  and  partly  out  of  the 
funds  of  Enniskillen  school,  amounting  in  all  to  £230  10s.  7 d.;  and  we  have  also  caused 
to  be  executed  at  the  Royal  sehool  of  Dungannon  certain  improvements  connected  with 
the  public  part  of  the  buildings,  the  expense  of  which,  amounting  to  £134  7s.  lOd.  has 
been  discharged  out  of  the  funds  of  Dungannon  school.” 

7836.  In  the  Report  of  the  same  Board  for  the  year  1831  there  is  this  statement : — 
“ Out  of  the  funds  of  these  Royal  schools  there  has  been  expended  since  our  last  report,  a 
sum  of  £640  17s.  on  account  of  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  several  schoolhouses  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  have  made  allowances  to  certain  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate  of 


the  Royal  school  of  Cavan,  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  holdings.” 

7837.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns 
that  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1831,  where  it  is  stated,  that  in  1831,  in  the  Cavan  Royal 
school  the  number  of  scholars  was  nine  ; the  number  of  scholars  who  were  boarders,  six; 
the  number  of  day  scholars  was  three ; free  scholars,  none.  The  school  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  the  year  1833 “ The  Royal  school  of  Cavan  is 
the  least  effective  of  all  the  Royal  schools,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  age  of  the 
master,  and  to  an  agreement  made  on  his  appointment,  several  years  ago,  between  him  and 
the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  is  by  a clause  in  the  Act  under  which  this  Board 
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is  constituted,  made  valid  and  binding,  and  was  at' the  time  it  was  formed,  probably,  con: 
sidered  beneficial  to  the  establishment.  J 

^8.The  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  in  their  Report  for  the 
year  1833,  (page  992,)  state:— “ In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  within  the  cor- 
porate limits,  is  one  of  the  Royal  charter  free  schools  endowed  by  charter  15th  December  2 
Car  1 . I he  townlands  of  Derraquin,  Drumcrave  and  Beilis,  which  form  its  endowment,  and 
produce  about  £o90  a year,  are  vested  in  the  Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
lreknd  appointed  under  53  Geo  III,  c.  107-  The  schoolhouse  (which  was  erected  in 
i8.,,’  at  an  expense,  it  is  stated,  of  £9,000)  has  ten  acres  of  land  attached  to  it.  This,  with 
£.100  a-year,  is  given  to.  the  head  master,  who  holds  by  patent  during  pleasure,  but  usually 
for  life.  He  does  not  give  any  gratuitous  education  in  return  for  his  salary  and  emoluments 
It  is  stated  to  have  accommodation  for  from  80  to  100  pupils.  There  are  ten  at  present 
it  also  receives  daily  pupils;  fifteen  are  now  attending,  and  the  school  is  stated  not  to 


. - j.  x . - . — . obuuui  is  stated  not  to 

have  had  so  many  pupils  since  its  erection.  The  building,  although  so  lately  erected  is 
represented  as  being  now  m so  bad  a state,  from  damp  and  decay  of  woodwork,  that  great 
part  of  it  requires  to  be  rebuilt.  The  Board  referred  to  is,  by  the  statute  creating  it, 


constituted  the  visitor  of  the  foundation.  No  visitation  has  been  actually  held  since- the 
erection  of  the  schoolhouse.  Complaints  respecting  the  management  of  the  school  and  the 
appointment  ot  the  present  head  master  in  1832,  were  made  before  us  ” 

7839.  The  Clare-street  Board,  in  their  Report  for  1834.  say “ In  respect  of  the  Royal 
school  of  Cavan  to  which  a master  has  been  lately  appointed  by  your  Excellency,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Excellency/ that 
the  board  lias  for  the  present  allocated  a salary  of  £200  per  annum  for  the  master,  and  an 
annual  sum  of  £100  for  lus  assistant,  The  board  has  directed  that  the  sum  of  £2  486 
13s.  7d.  which  had  been  advanced  from  the  funds  of  Enniskillen  school  towards  repayment 
of  a loan  granted  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  building  of  Cavan  schoolhouse,  shall 
be  replaced  out  of  the  residue  of  the  income  of  Cavan  school  before  any  further  charge 
shall  be  made  on  its  funds,  and  that  the  repayment  be  made  by  instalments  at  the  rate  of 
x4  per  centum  per  annum. 

7840.  The  Cavan  Royal  school  is  included  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  m Ireland,  1835,  page  78“ ; and  the  only  information  worth  noticing 
m that  report  is,  that  the  number  of  boys  then  in  the  school  was  twenty-five. 

7841.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835  and 
that  Appendix  contains  information— first,  with  regard  to  -the  school,  and  secondly  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  school  estates.  With  regard  to  the  school,  they  state  that 
the  land  was  590a.  Or.  11p.;  master,  Rev.  W.  P.  Moore;  that  he  had  a salary  of  £200 
a-year ; the  second  master,  Mr.  Lewis,  a salary  of  £100  a-year ; that  the  number  of  pupils 
was  as  follows : — in  1830,  9;  1831,  12;  1832,  10;  1833,  15;  1834,  31;  1835,  28;  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  there  were  no  free  pupils,  except  in  1831,  when  there  were 
two  free  pupils.  There  has  been  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  continuation  of  this,  and 
although  it  does  not  follow  in  the  direct  order  of  date,  still,  as  it  is  a continuation  of  this 
return  1 will  read  it.  In  Parliamentary  paper  91,  page  10,  it  is  stated  that  the  number 
of  scholars  was  in  1836,  41  ; 1837,  32;  1838,  28  ; 1839,  32;  1840,  30;  1841  28  • 1842 
22  ; 1843,  24 ; 1844,  28  ; 1845,  27.  There  is  then  this  remark — “ The  number  of  pupils 
during  the  years  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1844,  are  extracted  from  former  returns  made 
by  the  master  to  the  Board,  who  states  his  inability  now  to  fill  the  return  for  those  years 
respectively.  The  remainder  of  this  table  is  filled  by  the  master,  and  authenticated  by 
his  signature.”  There  is  another  matter  to  be  noticed  in  this  return,  the  number  of 
second  masters.  Samuel  LeWis,  was  second  master  in  1837  ; Mr.  Byrne,  in  1838 ; Mr. 
Wolfe,  in  1839  ; Robert  Radcliffe,  in  1841 ; then  in  1844,  William  Mayston. 

7S42.  This  return  is  further  continued  by  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  June,  1854.' 
At  that  time  it  is  mentioned  that  the  number  of  boys  in  1850,  in  the  Cavan  school,  wasj 
free  scholars,  two  ; day  scholars,  seven  ; boarders,  fifteen ; in  1851,  free  scholars,  two ; day 
scholars,  six ; boarders,  twenty ; in  1852,  two  free  scholars  ; day  scholars,  thirteen  ; boarders 
twenty-two  ; in  1853,  no  free  scholars;  thirteen  day  scholars,  and  twelve  boarders. 

7843.  And,  my  Lord,  from  the  information  with  regard  to  the  endowment  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1835,  it  appears  that  the  rent  received  in  1830  was 
£592  5s.  7 id. ; in  1831,  £597  17s.  9 d. ; in  1832,  £617  17*  lOd. ; in  1833,  £569  19s.  8 d., 
and  in  1834,  £501  15s.  Ad.  There  was  also  a balance  in  1831,  of  £275  os.  lid.  It  also 
appears  that  the  salaries  paid  to  masters  in  1 832,  was  £369  4s.  6d.  The  incidental  expenses 
are  mentioned,  and  the  only  item  of  importance  to  notice  is  that  in  1833,  stock  purchased 
to  the  extent  of  £300 ; and  in  1834,  £306  6s.  8 d.  was  paid  to  Government  on  account  of 
building  loan. 

7844.  A return  containing  similar  information  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1850.  It 
appears  that  the  sum  actually  received  out  of  this  estate  in  1845,  was  £511  3s.  2d.;  in  1846, 
£238  12s.  7 d.;  in  1847,  £40  6s.;  in  1848,  £560  10s.  2 |d;  and  1849,  £507  8s.  4 |d.  During 
these  years  the  master’s  salary  was  paid,  and  the  repairs  for  the  schoolhouse  were  small 
m amount;  but  the  principal  items  are  the  miscellaneous  disbursements  which  are  explained 
m a subsequent  return,  and  the  principal  item  in  the  miscellaneous  disbursements  for 
1844,  is  the  repayment  to  Enniskillen  Royal  school  of  £123  18s.  Id. ; there  is  a similar 
instalment  for  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  and  no  repayment  in  1849.  Then  this  return  is  con- 
tmued  by  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854,  and  it  is  mentioned  the  rental  received  out 
of  this  estate  was  in  1850,  £464  16s.  lid.;  in  1851,  £175  10s.  4d.;  in  1852,  £657  17s.  3d.; 
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in  1853  *354  19s.  Ad.  There  are  other  moneys  received  in  1850,  £451  Is.  11.W..5  and 
in  1 ’ £58  2s.  8 cl.  There  is  no  return  made  of  the  repayment  of  the  building  instal- 

ment The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street 
Board  1835 “ With  respect  to  the  Royal  school  of  Cavan,  we  beg  leave  to  report,  that  a 
considerable  sum  has  been  necessarily  expended  in  draining  bogs  and  reclaiming  land,  and 
improving  the  estate,  which  we  trust  will  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  results. 

7845  The  Clare-street  Board  in  their  Report  for  1S37  state “ With  regard  to 
Cavan  Royal  school,  we  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence  of  a commu- 
nication made  to  the  Board  by  some  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  visited  this  school, 
our  architect  was  ordered  to  make  a general  survey  and  inspection  of  the  building  ; and  his 
report  having  set  forth  that  considerable  alterations  and  repairs  were  necessary  lor  the 
advantage  and  preservation  of  the  establishment,  we  have  expended  thereon  a sum  of  nearly 
£700,  partly  defrayed  by  the  funds  of  this  school,  and  partly  by  money  borrowed  from  the 
funds  of  Enniskillen  Royal  school,  pursuant  to  powers  vested  m us  by  the  ^rd  Geo.  IV., 
c 79  We  have  further  satisfaction  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  the  present  master 
appears  to  be  using  his  best  endeavours  to  raise  this  school  from  the  low  state  m which  it  had 
been  for  many  years.  With  regard  to  the  estate  of  this  school,  we  have  to  report  to  your 
Excellency,  that  we  have  during  the  past  year  granted  very  considerable  allowances  to  the 
tenantry  for  expenditures  made  by  them  in  draining  and  fencing  their  different  farms  under 
the  superintendence  of  our  resident  agent;  and  that  the  estate  is  steadily  improving  nuts 
cultivation  and  appearance,  as  are  the  tenants  in  their  industry,  comforts,  and  peaceable 
demeanour.”  The  Report  of  1838,  refers  to  the  sum  expended  on  repairs,  amounting 

t0  7846°  The  next  information  is  a report  of  certain  visitors  who  visited  the  school  in  the 
year  1845.  The  visitors  were-Rev.  John  Grey  Porter,  William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  li  d., 
Secretary  to  the  Clare-street  Board,  and  George  Fetherston  H.,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  the 
Board.  They  state : — 

“ Having  terminated  our  inquiries  at  Raplioe,  we  next  proceeded  to  Cavan  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  having  inspected  the  schoolroom,  dormitories,  yard,  offices,  and  other  public 
parts  of  the  premises,  found  same  clean  and  in  reasonably  good  order. 

« Afterwards  we  examined  the  master,  writing  master,  and  such  persons  as  we  considered 
likely  to  afford  us  information,  and  the  witnesses  produced  to  us  by  the  master,  and  we 
herewith  submit  a copy  of  the  evidence,  to  which  we  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  the 

The  schoolhouse  of  Cavan  is  most  eligibly  situated,  on  a rising  ground  adjacent  to  the 
county  town.  The  fabric  is  large,  affording  every  convenience  for  the  residence  of  the 
master,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  sixty  boarders  ; the  dormitories  are  large 
commodious,  and  well  ventilated ; the  schoolroom  sufficiently  capacious  for  upwards  of  100 
pupils,  with  dining  hall  and  various  other  apartments  capable  of  being  rendered  useful  on 
almost  any  emergency ; the  garden  is  spacious,  and  the  grounds  comprise  about  nine  acres, 
beautifully  situated.  Public  coaches  pass  daily,  affording  cheap  and  constant  communica- 
tion to  ali  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  number  of  scholars 
at  the  time  of  our  visitation  was  only  nineteen,  whereof  nine  were  boarders,  and  ten  day 

b°‘‘ The  Rev.  William  Prior  Moore  is  the  present  master : he  received  his  appointment  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  about  the  year  1832,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  the  situation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  lie  had  not  any  classical  assistant. 
Mr.  Mayston,  who  had  been  for  above  a year  and  a-half  in  that  capacity,  having  lately  left 
him  ; consequently,  the  entire  business  of  the  school  devolved  upon  himself,  save  that  Mr. 
Fleming,  a master  at  one  of  Lord  Farnham’s  schools,  in  the  town,  attends  each  morning 
from  a quarter  before  eight,  until  nine  o’clock,  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic.  _ Mr.  Moore 
mentioned  that  he  had  received  assistance  from  one  or  two  clergymen,  his  friends,  since 
Mr.  May ston’s  departure,  and  that  ho  hoped  in  the  Christmas  vacation  to  be  able  to  procure 
a permanent  assistant.  . . , r ■ e 

“ We  sought  from  Mr.  Moore,  and  from  every  other  person  examined  by  ns  for  mloi- 
mation,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  this  school,  possessing,  as  it  does, 
such  great  attractions  and  advantages.  Mr.  Moore,  and  every  respectable  gentleman  pro- 
duced by  him,  assigned  the  small  amount  of  salary  heretofore  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  for  an  under  master  as  the  principal  cause;  and  as  this  salary,  small 
as  they  considered  it  to  have  been,  was  lately  withdrawn,  their  inference  was,  that  the 
school  must  still  further  decline,  notwithstanding  the  great  zeal  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Moore, 
the  master.  They  also  considered  the  want  of  exhibitions  as  a cause  of  failure  ; but  as 
these  had  been  recently  granted,  that  cause,  if  it  even  had  operated  injuriously  has  been 
removed.  Upon  examining  the  returns  annually  made  and  subscribed  by  Mr.  Moore,  we 
found  he  stated  the  salary  of  the  under  master  to  be  £100  a-year,  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ; and  the  salary  of  the  writing  master  to  be  £20  a-year,  paid  by  the 
head  master.  Mr.  Moore  also  confirmed  this  by  his  answers  to  our  questions.  Upon 
further  investigation,  however,  it  appeared  that  these  statements  were  very  inaccurate,  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  classical  assistant  was  compelled  to  pay  Mr.  Moore,  for  his  board  and 
washing,  a very  large  portion  of  his  salary  of  £l0o  per  annum,  allowed  for  him  ; this  por- 
tion of  salary,  so  deducted  for  board  and  washing,  varied  according  to  the  will  ot  Mr. 
Moore,  and  tiie  pliability  of  the  assistant.  It  was  with  one  £60 ; with  another  who  remon- 
strated, and  would  not  yield  to  so  exorbitant  a demand,  it  was  reduced  to  £20;  but  it 
was,  generally,  £50  a-year.  Mr.  Moore  admitted  that  it  was  not  optional  with  the  3co’af!'n* 
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(who  was  entitled  to  his  lodging  in  the  sehoolhouse  free)  to  endeavour  to  procure  his  diet  and 
washing  at  a cheaper  rate  in  the  town,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  engaged  at  a salary  of 
£40  or  £o0,  and  his  board,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  justified  in  returning  the  salary  paid  as 
£100  a-year;  and  holding,  as  he  states,  the  opinion  that  a suitable  salary  for  an  under 
master  is  the  measure  most  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  the  school,  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  appropriate  so  large  a portion  of  the  salary  allowed  and  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  his  own  use,  as  payment  to  himself  for  the  board  and  washing  of  the  usher. 
The  gentlemen  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  who  bore  testimony  to  his  zeal,  and 
also  gave  their  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  affording  a liberal  salary  for  an  under  master, 
were,  with  one  exception,  quite  unacquainted  with  this  appropriation  of  so  large  a part  of 
the  salary  allowed  to  Mr.  Moore’s  own  use ; and  on  being  asked,  hypothetically,  what  they 
would  think  of  such  a transaction,  they  acknowledged  it  would  be  unreasonable  and 
unfair.  The  one  exception  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  himself  held  the  office  of 
assistant,  and  from  whom  £60  a-year  had  been  deducted ; and  he,  although  with  great 
reluctance,  and  at  first  declining  to  answer,  admitted  that  it  was  compulsory  upon  him, 
and  that  he  considered  it  to  be  unfair — in  which  opinion  we  entirely  concur.  The  apart- 
ment in  this  large  house  which  has  been  allotted  to  the  under  master  to  sleep  in,  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  likely  to  induce  any  gentleman  to  accept  the  office,  or  remain  long  in  the 
situation.  It  is  a miserably  small,  low  room,  lighted  by  three  panes  of  glass,  on  a level 
with  the  floor,  without  fire-place  or  flue,  and  incapable  of  ventilation,  except  by  having 
the  door  open,  which  we  were  informed  was  generally  resorted  to.  There  are  many 
rooms  which  might  easily  be  made  commodious  and  suitable  for  an  under  master’s  apart- 
ment ; and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  containing  spacious 
and  handsome  apartments,  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  master,  it  must  have  tended 
to  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  under  masters,  and  to  lower  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  pupils  to  find  themselves  so  wretchedly  accommodated. 

“ Mr.  Moore  sought  .to  justify  his  dealings  with  the  assistant’s  salary,  by  a statement 
of  the  terms  upon  which  his  appointment  was  procured.  He  mentioned  that  it  was 
made  a condition  with  him  that  he  should  give  his  entire  salary  to  his  father,  who  was  his 
predecessor,  during  liis  life,  and  a portion  of  it,  after  his  decease,  to  his  mother,  who 
is  still  living.  Of  this  the  Commissioners,  we  believe,  to  this  day  were  wholly  unap- 
prized, the  appointment  not  resting  with  them,  but  being  in  the  Government ; and  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement  was,  that  the  present  master,  to  and 
for  whom  the  Commissioners  paid  the  salary,  not  having  the  entire  emoluments  of  his 
situation,  sought  to  compensate  himself  by  abstracting  as  much  of  the  under  master’s 
salary  as  he  could;  and  continued  the  practice  notwithstanding  the  decease  of  his  father, 
and  his  annual  return  to  the  Commissioners,  until  the  entire  salary  of  the  assistant  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Board,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  school.  He  also  attempted  to 
justify  it  by  saying  he  applied  a portion  of  the  deduction  to  the  payment  of  his  writing  or 
English  master ; but  this  is  again  inconsistent  with  his  return,  and  cannot  be  sustained. 

“ We  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  annual  returns,  stated  the  salary  of  the 
writing  master  to  be  £20  a-year.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  this,  he  admitted  that 
£4  a-year  was  for  the  education  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  son,  but  averred  that  he  paid  him  £16 
a-year  in  money. 

. “ Mr.  Fleming  being  examined,  stated  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Moore  to  be  £16  a-year,  as 
liis  entire  salary ; that  he  had  received  it  until  his  hoy  came  to  the  school,  for  whose  educa- 
tion he  agreed  to  pay  £4,  subject  to  be  increased  to  £6,  which  had  not  been  done ; and 
that  he  had  ever  since  been  paid  £12  a-year,  in  money.  Mr.  Moore's  attention  being  called 
to  this,  he  stated  it  to  be  perfectly  accurate ; but  justified  his  former  evidence,  and  the 
returns  he  had  made,  by  saying  he  had  taught  the  boy  Hebrew,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  charging  extra  for  that.  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Fleming  had  no  knowledge,  but  con- 
sidered his  salary  to  be  £16  a-year,  out  of  which  he  allowed  £4  for  his  son’s  education. 

“ It  appears  to  us,  that  in  respect  to  the  salaries  for  under  masters,  as  also  in  stating 
the  course  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  pupils,  the  annual  returns  made  by  Mr.  Moore 
to  the  Commissioners  were  inaccurate,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  Commissioners — 
those  returns  stating  French  and  Italian  as  being  taught,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  very 
little,  if  any,  instruction  was  given  in  French,  and  none  at  all  in  Italian ; and  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  free  pupils  returned  as  being  in  the  school  were  previously  included  in 
the  number  of  day  boys.  The  terms  also  stated  in  those  returns  as  charged  for  boarders 
and  day  boys  were  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  frequently  varied.  We  think  the 
terms  for  day  boys  too  high ; few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  having  many  sons  could 
afford  eight  guineas  a-ycar.  It  would,  we  think,  be  judicious  to  fix  the  maximum  at  six 
guineas ; and  for  younger  boys,  or  for  two  or  more  brothers,  it  might  be  still  lower. 

“ Having  heard  numerous  reports  that  the  punishments  inflicted  in  this  school  were 
considered  to  be  very  severe,  and  that  parents  were,  in  consequence,  deterred  from  send- 
ing their  sons  to  it,  wo  inquired  particularly  into  this;  and  although,  as  a general  practice, 
we  had  not  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  reporting  that  corporal  punishments  unreasonably 
severe  had  been  inflicted,  yet  abundant  cause  for  the  report  has  been  proved  to  exist ; and 
we  have  had  before  us  one  young  man,  a former  pupil,  who  had  himself  suffered  from  a very 
cruel  infliction,  and  who  detailed  very  severe — although,  perhaps,  merited — floggings  given 
to  others ; the  rumour,  therefore,  we  consider  to  have  ample  foundation,  although  the 
instances  brought  forward  occurred  some  time  since. 

“ From  the  failure  of  this  school,  possessed  as  it  is  of  so  many  advantages,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  endowment  instead  of  proving  a benefit  has  been  a dis- 
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advantage.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  income  allowed  to  the  master,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  subject  of  bargain  to  obtain  the  appointment ; and  when  obtained,  the  master  must  have 
exerted  himself  to  procure  pupils. 

“ We  think  also  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  arrangement  made  by 
which  the  master’s  salary  should  rise  or  fall  in  amount  with  the  number  of  his  pupils,  thus 
giving  him  a stimulus  to  exert  himself  to  render  the  school  useful.  We  see  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  such  an  arrangement ; and  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

“ We  consider,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Raphoe,  that  a suitable  portion  of  the  salary 
at  present  paid  to  the  master,  should  be  allotted  for  an  efficient  under  master,  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  it  being  appropriated  to  the 
head  master  for  board  and  washing,  or  under  any  other  pretence.  Should  the  school  increase 
it  might  be  a subject  for  consideration,  whether  or  not  to  restore  Mr.  Moore’s  salary  to  its 
present  amount,  paying  the  under  master  out  of  the  estate. 

“We  think  also  that  occasional  visitations,  and  strict  inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  and 
success  of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  would  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  them  to  be  adopted,  even  though 
no  complaints  were  made,  and  although  the  schools  should  be  apparently  in  a flourishing 
state.  Such  visitations  would  remind  the  masters  of  their  responsibility,  cause  them  to  be 
more  vigilant,  give  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  enable  the  Board  from  time  to  time  to 
make  such  regulations  as  would  render  each  of  their  schools  in  their  several  localities  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood  ; and,  if  it  should  happen  that  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint existed,  induce  persons  to  come  forward,  who  may  not  have  been  hitherto  aware  they 
could  obtain  any  redress. 

“ Dated  this  14th  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

“ J.  G.  Porter. 

“ William  Cotter  Kyle. 

“ G.  Fetherston  H.” 

7847.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  in  1846,  referring  to 
that  visitation : — “ In  the  cases,  however,  of  Cavan  and  of  Raphoe  Royal  schools,  our  attention 
having  been  directed  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  attending  each,  compared  with  what  it 
might  be  supposed  the  different  districts  in  which  these  schools  are  respectively  located 
might  furnish,  we  thought  it  our  duty,  in  execution  of  the  powers  reposed  in  us,  to  order 
that  a visitation  should  take  place  at  each  of  those  schools,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  their  apparent  inefficiency;  and  we  accordingly  deputed,  and 
authorized  three  gentlemen  to  act  as  visitors  for  us.  These  visitors,  having  respectively 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  in  such  cases,  caused  notice  of  their  intention  to  hold  the  visita- 
tions, and  the  times  at  which  they  proposed  to  proceed  to  the  respective  schools,  to  be 
given  to  the  masters;  and  in  the  month  of  December  proceeded  to  Raphoe  and  to  Cavan,  at 
each  of  which  they  were  occupied  during  several  days  in  taking  depositions  on  oath,  from  the 
respective  masters  and  assistants,  as  well  as  from  several  other  witnesses ; and  having  laid 
before  us  a copy  of  the  evidence  in  each  case,  together  with  reports  and  suggestions  founded 
thereon,  we  directed  that  copies  of  these  reports  should  be  forwarded  to  the  respective 
masters,  calling  upon  them,  within  one  month,  to  forward  to  us  such  statement  in  expla- 
nation of,  or  answer  to,  these  reports,  as  they  might  think  proper,  previously  to  our  taking 
any  further  measures  with  relation  to  these  schools.” 

7848.  The  next  report  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1847 : — “ The  proceedings 
connected  with  the  visitations  held  under  our  authority  at  the  Royal  schools  of  Raphoe 
and  Cavan,  as  referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report,  having  been  since  brought  to  a close, 
we,  in  conformity  with  the  unanimous  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  those  who  had 
been  deputed  to  hold  the  visitations,  have  made  such  alterations  and  allocation  of  the 
salaries  of  the  respective  masters  and  assistants,  as  we  trust  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
those  schools  more  useful  to  the  public.” 

7849-  The  next  information  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  is  a return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1849  ; and  in  that  return  it  is  stated  that  the  Cavan  school-lands  contained 
590a.  Or.  1 Ip.,  plantation  measure,  let  at  an  average  rent- of  21s.  9 d.  the  plantation  acre; 
the  highest  letting  was  £1  9s.  8 d.  and  the  lowest  was  13s.  1 \\d.  per  acre.  My  Lord,  the 
remaining  information,  so  far  as  the  Clare-street  Board  is  concerned,  is  the  Report  for  the 
year  1852,  and  they  mention  that  they  had  appointed  John  Kennedy  to  a royal  scholarship  of 
£25  per  annum,  for  five  years ; but  in  the  return  of  1854,  where  they  return  the  exhibitioners 
then  in  payment  by  them,  they  do  not  mention  his  name,  so  that  he  must  have  forfeited 
his  scholarship  before  the  expiration  of  two  years ; and  he  is  the  only  person  who  appears 
to  have  ever  obtained  an  exhibition  from  this  school. 

7850.  The  remaining  evidence  is  a memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Cavan,  presented 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  regard  to  the  Cavan  School  in  1851. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland. 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Cavan  and  its  vicinity  respectfully 
showeth,  that  memorialists  have  only  lately  become  aware  that  His  Majesty  Charles  the 
First,  in  the  year  1627,  granted  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Cavan  in  trust  to  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  payment  of  a master  for  free 
education  at  Cavan.  • . . 
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• “ That  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1813,  these  trusts  were  transferred,  with  those  of  other  Cavan' 

schools  similarly  endowed,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  by  which  Act  it  was  provided  that  — 

any  residue,  after  paying  the  master  and  assistants,  and  repairs  of  schoolhouses,  should  CavanRo'Jal  School. 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  free  scholars.  Evidenc"4**17 

“ That  memorialists  now  respectfully  call  your  Excellency’s  notice  to  the  nonfulfilment  V1  ence‘ 
of  those  trusts  and  the  misapplication  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  land  so  granted. 

“ The  Royal  school  of  Cavan  is  not  a free  school,  the  charges  being  £34  for  boarders,  and 
£6  for  day  scholars  yearly,  are  still  beyond  »tlie  reach  of  many  young  persons  who  might 
otherwise  avail  themselves  of  that  school. 

“ The  memorialists  cannot  attach  any  blame  in  this  respect  to  the  present  master  of  the 
Royal  school  of  Cavan,  iii  whom  they  place  the  fullest  confidence,  and  who  they  believe 
would  most  gladly  carry  out  the  original  intentions  of  the  Royal  founder  of  these,  if  it  was 
in  his  power.  But  memorialists  conceive  that  he  has  been  unfairly  and  oppressively 
dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  unjustly  deprived  of  the  means  of  rendering 
the  Royal  school  of  Cavan  as  extensively  useful  to  the  locality  as  they  are  sure  it  would 
be  his  most  earnest  desire  to  make  it. 

“ That  memorialists  would  humbly  suggest,  that  while  the  masters  of  other  Royal  schools 
enjoy  a salary  of  £400  or  £500  per  annum,  the  master  of  the  Royal  school  of  Cavan  should 
enjoy  a proportionate  salary;  the  Board  of  Education,  wholly  unconnected  as  they  are 
with  this  town  or  county,  by  property  or  otherwise,  have  without  any  just  or  sufficient 
cause  reduced  the  salary  of  the  master  of  the  Cavan  Royal  school  to  a miserable  stipend, 
quite  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  the  founder. 

“ That  memorialists  find  that  the  original  grant  of  land  to  the  Cavan  Royal  school  was 
1,200  acres  in  extent;  that  at  least  600  of  these  have  been  alienated  from  the  school  by 
some  means,  of  which  they  are  ignorant;  and  that  the  town  and  locality  of  Cavan  have 
been  illegally  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  rents  of 
these  lands,  had  they  been  applied,  as  originally  intended,  in  promoting  free  education. 

“ That  your  memorialists  are  aware  the  Board  of  education  have  established  some 
exhibitions  to  Trinity  College  out  of  the  funds  of  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  other  Royal 
schools  ; that  memorialists  cannot  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  grantor  of  these 
lands,  or  the  Parliament,  that  the  university,  already  so  liberally  and  munificently  endowed, 
should  be  still  further  enriched  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  schools.  They  rather  presume 
these  funds  were  intended  to  support  free  scholars,  and  give  cheap  education  to  those  per- 
sons who  may  resort  to  it  from  distant  places — these  scholars  to  be  elected  by  a local  board. 

“ That  memorialists  think  it  strange  there  is  not  a single  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion connected  with  this  town  or  county.  That  memorialists  conceive  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  remodelled,  and  that  local  boards  would  prove  much  more  effective  in  car- 
rying out  the  intention  of  the  Royal  founder  of  these  schools. 

“ That  memorialists  would  recommend  an  amalgamation  of  the  funds  of  the  five  Royal 
schools. 

“That  in  each  the  master  should  receive  a liberal  salary;  that  two  assistant  masters  should 
he  paid,  one  classical,  and  one  science  master,  and  that  the  surplus  funds  should  be  entirely 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  foundation  scholars,  elected  from  families 
resident  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  the  Royal  school  is  situated,  by  a local 
board,  who-  it  is  presumed  will  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  0,f  each  case,  and  will 
act  with  due  discretion. 

“ That  memorialists  have  only  lately  heard  that  a sum  of  £ 1 ,600  was,  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806,  paid  into  bank,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  Cavan  school-lands,  and  that  £400  or  £500 
per  annum  were  added  to  the  principal  sum  for  several  successive  years  afterwards,  in  order 
to  create  a building  fund;  the  school  was  not  built  until  the  year  1819,  and  that  still,  after 
a lapse  of  nearly  half  a century,  the  payment  of  this  building  is  not  completed. 

“ Memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  your  Excellency  to  have  immediate  inquiry 
made  into  all  these  matters,  with  a view  to  correcting  what  memorialists  cannot  look  upon 
in  any  other  light  than  as  grievous  abuses,  and  also  with  a view  to  the  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Royal  founder  of  these  noble  institutions,  by  providing  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Cavan  “ free  and  cheap  education,”  under  such  rules  and  limi- 
tations as  will  accord  with  the  present  state  of  society. 

“ And  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

(Signed)  “ Samuel  Swanzy,’ Chairman  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Borough  of  Cavan. 

“R.  EnSKINE,  J.P.,  P.L.G.,  R.D.K. 

“ Nicholas  Gosselin. 

“ George  Roe,  m.d.,  Surgeon,  Co.  Cavan  Infirmary. 

“ J.  Wallace,  Proprietor  of  the  Anglo- Celt. 

“ James  Reilly,  Town  Commissioner. 

“ And  fourteen  other  signatures.” 

7851.  To  the  above  memorial  the  following  answer  wassentto  the  Lord  Lieutnant  by  Dr. 

Kyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Clare-street  Board : — 

“ In  reference  to  a memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Cavan,  transmitted  by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  this  Board,  I have  been  directed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  state  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency — 

“That  the  Commissioners,  in  1834,  in  the  exercise  of,  and  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested 
in  them  by  the  53rd  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  sec.  12,  and  by  the  3rd  Geo.  4,  c.  79,  88,  appointed  in. 
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connexion  with  those  Royal  schools  whose  funds  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  exhibitions 
or  Royal  scholarships  to  Trinity  College,  of  various  amounts,  which  are  attainable  after 
examination  by  pensioners  or  sizars  only,  fellow-commoners  being  ineligible  thereto. 

“ That  these  Royal  scholarships,  which  became  forfeited  unless  a certain  number  ot 
honors  are  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  under-graduate  course  obtained  by  those 
students  who  hold  them,  have  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  results,  enabling  many 
men,  who  have  subsequently  become  highly  distinguished  in  life,  and  whose  circumstances 
were  otherwise  too  limited,  to  support  themselves  at  the  university. 

“ That  the  various  annual  amounts  awarded  to  the  Royal  scholars  are^  paid  to  them 
respectively  by  the  Commissioners,  and  not  through  the  intervention  of  Trinity  College, 
which  has  no  connexion  with,  or  participation  in,  the  funds  of  this  Board. 

“ That  the  Commissioners  have  from  time  to  time  from  the  funds  of  these  Royal  schools, 
whose  income  permitted  of  it.  applied  such  sums  as  they  thought  necessary,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  other  of  the  Royal  schools  whose  funds  stood  m need  of  such 
aid,  and  that  large  sums  have  been  so  applied,  and  to  Cavan  Royal  school  amongst  others. 

“ That  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  then  in  attendance  at  Cavan  school, 
the  Commissioners  decided  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  November  1844,  the  payment  ot 
a second  master,  viz.  £100  per  annum,  should  be  discontinued ; and  that  in  the  same  year, 
in  consequence  of  frequent  representations  to  that  effect  made  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
agreed  to  attach  to  Cavan  Royal  school  five  exhibitions  or  Royal  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £25  each,  but  that  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time  only  three  boys 
have  tendered  themselves  as  candidates  from  this  school  for  these  Royal  scholarships;  and 
that  in  no  instance  has  the  report  of  the  examiners  been  such  as  to  induce  the  Com- 
missioners to  elect  any  of  the  three.  , . n 

‘‘And  as  regards  the  charge  of  “unfair  and  oppressive  treatment  of  the  master  ot  Cavan 
Royal  School  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,”  I have  been  further  directed  to  state 
that  a visitation  having  been  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845  at  the  Royal  school  of  Cavan 
a report  was  presented  early  in  1846  to  the  Board  by  the  visitors;  and  that  acting  on  a 
suggestion  contained  in  that  report  (a  copy  of  which,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  sent  for  the  perusal  of  his  Excellency),  the  Commissioners  reduced  the  salaiy 
of  the  master  to  £100  per  annum,  and  allocated  the  £100  per  annum  withdrawn  from  the 
master  to  the  payment  of  an  under  master.  • ■ e 

“ That  there  are  at  the  present,  and  have  for  many  years  been,  a few  pupils  receiving  tree 
daily  education  at  this  school.  , . 

“That  latterly  a litigious  spirit  which  has  sprung  up  amongst  the  tenantry  on  tins  estate, 
together  with  losses  of  rents,  allowances  for  failure  of  crops,  and  necessary  abatements  in 
some  cases,  have  added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Commissioners  have  had  to 
encounter  in  their  endeavours  to  make  the  income  of  this  endowment  meet  its  legitimate 
and  necessary  expenses.  The  Parliamentary  Returns  presented  last  session,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  show  the  comparative  income  and  expenditure  ot 
the  Cavan  establishment  for  a period  of  five  years. 

‘•(By  Order,) 

“ (Signed)  William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“ 30  November  1851”. 


7852.  A circular  lias  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  also  to  the 
principal  master,  both  of  whom  have  made  returns,  which  I read.  [Returns  are  read.]  In 
addition  to  his  return,  the  head  master  has  made  a complaint  as  to  the  management  of 
the  estates ; and,  in  one  particular  case,  he  alleges  that  the  land  which  would  have  been 
let  at  £1  an  acre,  was  let  at  the  reduced  rent  of  10s.  to  the  bailiff  of  the  estate.  That  was 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  the  Castle,  in  Dublin. 

7853.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  writing  ? 

7854.  Secretary. — It  was  taken  down  in  writing  at  the  time  as  follows  : — “ Mr.  Moore 
complains  of  the  management  of  the  estate.  A farm  became  vacant ; a tenant  offered  to 
pay  arrears,  and  £1  an  acre— was  refused;  and  the  driver,  or  bailiff,  got  the  farm  at  10s. 
an  acre,  and  two  years  to  improve  it.” 

7855.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  whom  was  that  statement  made? 

7856.  Secretary. — It  was  made  to  me,  and  I took  it  down  in  my  own  handwriting.  That 
is  all  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  up  to  the  present  time,  with  regard  to 
this  school. 

Rev.  William  Prior  Rev.  William  Prior  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 

Moore.  7857.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Cavan  Royal  school  ? — Yes. 

7858.  When  were  you  appointed? — I think  it  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1832 ; I do 
not  recollect  exactly  the  day  of  the  month.  I was  appointed  twice  in  the  interval  of  a-year. 

7859.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  “appointed  twice”? — It  will  be  necessary, 
with  your  permission,  to  go  over  some  of  the  arrangements  which,  were  alluded  to  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  report  which  the  Secretary  has  just  read. 

7860.  We  will  permit  you,  if  you  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  answer  to  my  question  ? 

—I  will  keep  as  close  as  I possibly  can,  and  if  I go  out  of  the  line  you  wish,  you  can  call 
me  to  account.  . . 

7861.  Dr.  Andrews We  intend  you  not  to  be  restricted  in  explanation ; but  it  will  bo 

convenient  to  answer  questions,  and  then  add  any  explanation  you  please  to  give? — My 
only  reason  for  making  the  observation  was,  in  fact,  because  any  answer  I gave  could  not 
be  well  understood  without  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  1 think  it  neces- 
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sary  to  make  an  explanation  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  has 
been  juSt  read  by  the  Secretary. 

7862.  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  make  any  observations  on  the  report,  you  must  do  so 
afterwards ; but  answer  my  question  first?— 1 was  merely  alluding  to  this,  that  it  is  stated 
by  the  Commissioners — 

7863.  Dr.  Andrews.— Lord  Kildare  merely  asks  you  when  you  were  appointed  ?— In 

October,  1831.  LL 

■ 78064'  You  were  appointed  twice,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  give  an  explana- 
t,oii  ?— 1 was  appointed  in  1832;  my  patent  was  drawn,  as  I understood,  and  my  fees, 
fifty  guineas,  paid  for  it.  Afterwards  the  money  was  returned  to  me,  and  I was  told  my 
appointment  was  cancelled,  and  a-year  elapsed  before  I could  discover  what  the  cause  of 
that  was.  However,  when  I did  discover  it,  I was  fully  enabled  to  clear  myself  before  the 
authorities,  who  found  the  charge  against  mo  was  an  unjust  one  ; and  I was  reinstated  If 
you  wish  I can  mention  the  cause  assigned.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so 

7865.  Chairman.  There  is  no  occasion— I was  first  appointed  by  the  Marquess  of 

Anglesey ; that  patent  was  cancelled:  and  I was  re-appointed  by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Litton,  m the  following  year.  * ’ 

7866.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  present  ? — Fifteen  boarders. 

7867.  Of  what  religious  denomination  are  they?— They  are  all  Protestants 

7868.  In  what  state  of  repair  is  the  schoolhouse  ?— It  is  in  a tolerable  good  state  of 
repair.  Some  trifling  repairs  would  be  necessary. 

7869.  By  whom  are  the  repairs  executed  ?— Most  of  them  bv  the  Commissioners  I 
make  an  account  of  what  repairs  are  necessary,  send  up  the  specification,  and  the  Board 
send  down  an  order  to  have  them  executed.  There  are  other  repairs  that  I do  not  think  it 
worth  while  applying  to  the  Board  for,  and  those  I do  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

7870.  Do  the  Board  always  attend  to  your  representations  on  that  subject  ?— Invariably 

7871.  By  whom  is  the  school  inspected  ?— It  has  been  inspected  by  the  three  Commis- 
sioners who  came  down  three  years  ago.  . 

7872.  There  is  no  regular  inspection  ?— No  ; there  were  three  visitors  appointed  by  the 
board— one  of  them  was  a Commissioner,,  one  of  them  a quarter  Commissioner,  and  the 
other  an  attorney  or  solicitor. 

7873.  What  course  of  education  is  given  at  your  school  ?— Most  of  tlie.boys  go  through 
the  elements  of  education,  and  books  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  Trinity  College  or 
Oxford,  or  the  Military  Colleges;  and  other  boys  are  prepared  in  arithmetic,  aDebra,  tri’o-o. 
nomotry,  Euclid,  writing,  book-keeping,  and  the  other  things  necessary  for  mixed  life 

7874.  Are  the  modern  languages  taught  in  the  school  ?— French,  almost  universally  now. 

7875.  That  is  the  only  modern  language  ? — The  only  one. 

7876.  From  what  class  of  society  do  your  pupils  come?— The  boarders  are  almost  all  of 

the  genteel  classes.  I have  had  some  sons  of  noblemen ; and  the  day-boys  of  any  gentry 
that  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  sons  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  in 
the  town.  r 1 


7877.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  subsequent  pursuits  in  life  of  your  pupils  ? — A great 
number  of  my  pupils — I think  I have  five  or  six  pupils  at  present  surgeons  in  the  Crimea 
and  other  parts  of  the  world — a great  number  of  them  are  clerks  in  England,  and  other 
situations,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  army. 

7878.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  system  that  would  be  the  means  of  giving 

additional  instruction  ?— Oh,  yes;  I think  if  the  income  was  enlarged,  and  I could  appoint 
an  additional  engineering  or  drawing  master,  or  a master  entirely  devoted  to  French 
and  German ; either  of  these  things,  I conceive,  would  be  a great  improvement.  I have 
put  some  suggestions  on  paper,  if  you  allow  me  to  read  them : 

“ First. — There  should  be  a suitable  income,  certain  and  invariable.  1.  It  should  be  paid 
quarterly.  2.  It  should  be  paid  clear  of  poor-rates,  county  cess,  &c. 

“ Second. — There  should  be  a superannuation  allowance,  full  salary,  after  an  incumbency, 
say  of  twenty  years;  proportionably  less  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  1.  A successor  couid 
easily  be  appointed  who  would  be  contented  with  the  profits  of  the  school  till  the  death  of 
his  predecessor.  2.  Or  a superannuation  insurance  fund  might  easily  be  established  out 
of  the  overplus  income  of  the  lands  ; this  would  be  better,  as  it  would  leave  the  situation 
disembarrassed  from  such  a heavy  charge.  3.  The  incomes  of  the  different  Royal  schools 
should  all  be  amalgamated,  and  each  master  receive  the  same ; or  if  graduated,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  There  should  be  promotion  from  one  to  another ; 
or  the  government  might  be  recommended  to  promote  the  masters  from  time  to  time  to 
vacant  livings  of  adequate  value. 

“ Fourth.— There  should  be  a certain  number  of  free  scholars,  or  rather  scholarships— the 
master,  of  course,  to  be  paid  for  them  out  of  the  school  funds,  but  the  children  to  be  free. 
These  pupils  to  be  selected  by  a local  committee,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  the 
Lord  Farnham,  the  Dea,n  of  the  diocese,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  and  some  laymen  whom 
they  might  elect  from  time  to  time.  1.  '1  he  boys  thus  elected  might  be  sons  of  clergymen, 
doctors,  or  military  men.  2.  If  this  embraced  in-door  pupils  it  might  induce  families  from 
a distance  to  settle  in  Cavan. 

“ Tilth. — There  should  be  suitable  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  attached  to  each 
school.  1.  Of  the  more  expensive  classical  works  which  many  young  men  cannot  afford 
to  purchase.  2.  Of  polite  and  general  literature  adapted  to  the  minds  of  young  people. 

‘■Sixth. — There  should  be  a science  master  as  well  as  a classical  assistant  and  a drawing 
master  or  French  master. 


Cavan. 

Cavan  Royal  School. 
Iiev.  William  Prior 
Mooro. 


3 E 
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Tf  ,liprp  wag  a literary  society  or  mechanics’  institute  in  being  in  the  town 
Cavan.  S Iw\nnlVaie  located - the  masters  or  assistant  masters  should  be  encouraged  to  give 

ew  .Royal  Sc^.  subjects  from  time  to  time,  being  paid  for  these  lectures 

Rev.  William  Prior  „„  „fi1pl.  wturers  in  large  cities  are  paid.  , 

b“!l  fa, none  school  io  another.  Parents  per. 

V obiect  to  tli!  expense  of  providing  boohs  when  a boy  already  has  a faw  supply. 

2.  Antf  yet  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  business  with » 
of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  constant  change  of  books  in  Trinity  College. 

“ Ninth -The  internal  arrangements  of  each  school  should  be  regulated  upon  something 
i\intn.  inei  fa  furniture,  at  least  what  is  required  for  the  schoolroom 

and  dormitories  should  be  of  the  same  character,  and  supplied  out  of  the  school  funds. 

“ fenR  -The  agency  of  the  school  estates  should  be  given  to  the  agent  of  the  bishop  or 

of  4 °‘h^dl£Sf  then  country^’0 1 . 

“Thoaf“mTshoSd  bo  enlarged  and  consolidated  3.  The  agent  should  be  something 
morethaii  a!  receiver ; he  should  be  required  to  look  after  the  property,  to  see  that  houses 

ShdWdSS  joint  tenancies,  lo.  5.  He  should  see  that  there  are  proper  passes  to  the 
^“Eleventh  -The  master  should  he  allowed  for  planting,  fencing,  draining,  &c„  and  other 

fall  into  vile  hands,  that  will  cover  it  with  improper  houses,  &c.,  as  was  the  case  before. 

“ Thirteenth— The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  one  of  the  Commissioneis.  1.  The 

•>«■» ’»  ”ade  for  a"y, fences'  draiM’ 

roads,  building,  &e.,  made  by  master  and  admitted  to  he  really  necessaiy. 

7819  L might  observe  with  regard  to  the  free  pupils,  which  is  a vexed  question  with  all 
these  schools  “that  lhave  endea  voured,  since  I was  appointed,  to  obtain  such.  I have  m my 
ha!ds  at  th  s moment  a copy  of  a letter  that  I wrote  to  the  present  Vicar  of  Cavan,  imme- 
dS®  on  3s  appointment  I have  written  similar  letters  to  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
the  neighbourho!!,  and  others;  if  you  permit  I will  read  the  letter  I wrote  to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Hogg : „ College,  Cavan,  December  15,  1854. 

« Mv  Devb  Sib,— As  you  are  only  just  now  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  parish, 

I wish  to  mention  a matter  to  you  which  1 intended  to  have  spoken  about  a few  days  ago 
Sot  it.  If  in  your  wanderings  through  the  paiash,  you  should  happen  to  meet 
with  Sy  b!y  of  brilliant  or  even  of  fair  promise,  and  who  might  by  means  of  a classical 
Sncalon  J enabled  to  advance  in  life,  and  perhaps  enter  one  of  the  learned  profeteions, 
oi  at  dl  events  make  a creditable  figure  in  the  university— but  is  retarded  m his  ambition 
by  the  * res  angusta  domi,’  on  your  recommendation,  I shall  be  happy  to  receive  him  heie, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  a classical  education,  grains,  of  course  on  condition  that  he  shall 
dress  and  appear  respectably.  „ youf8  T6ry  jaihfflly, 

“ William  P.  Moore. 

“ The  Rev.  Andrew  Hogg,  Brookvale.” 

7880.  I have  spoken  to  other  clergymen  to  the  same  effect,  and  done  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  get  tlte  pupils,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  of  a class  suitable  to  the  school. 

F?»al  —Has  there  been  any  obj  ection  on  religious  or  other  grounds  to  sending 

nuiils  to  v!rSool7?-I  have  neverVard  any.  I have  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  m this  town  by  the  respected 
Sop  of  that  persuasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  I treated  them  gave  ample  satisfac- 
tion  to  their  parents  and  friends.  ....  r , 0 

7882.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  would  you  consider  to  be  a suitable  income  for  a master  ?— 
I think  £300  a year  would  be  little  enough. 

7883.  How  much  do  you  receive  at  the  present  moment? — £100  a year,  liable  to 
deductions  for  taxes  of  various  descriptions. 

7884.  Have  you  the  use  of  nine  acres  of  ground  . xes.  . . P|n 

7885.  What  do  you  value  that  land  at?— I think  the  ,poor  law  valuation  is  about  £40. 

The  house  and  land,  I think,  is  valued  at  £60.  . 

7886.  After  making  allowance  for  all  deductions  out  of  this  £100  a-year,  and  nine  acres 
of  ground,  what  may  be  your  net  annual  income  from  these  two  sources  — Valuing  the 
house  and  land  at  £60,  and  the  money  at  £100,  deducting  the  taxes,  which  amount 
to  something  about  £15  a year  at  the  least,  but  I could  not  tell  you  accurately  at  this 

m<7887t  About  how  much  ? — I think  at  least  about  £145  a year  altogether.  _ . 

7888’  Will  you  teR  me  what  benefit  the  public  at  large  derive  from  your  receiving  this 
£145  ner  annum?— They  would  have  no  classical  school  if  I did  not  receive  it;  nobody 
could  afford  to  keep  one  here— it  has  been  tried,  and  unsuccessfully,  in  more  instances 
than  one. 
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7889.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a payment  of  £145  a year  towards  the  support  of  a private 
school  ? — I do  not  know — that  is  a matter  for  conclusion. 

7890.  It  has  enabled  you  to  keep  a classical  school  ? — Yes. 

789 1 . And  for  that  you  receive  £145  per  annum  from  public  funds,  and  the  public  at  large 

derive  no  benefit  from  it,  except  that  there  is  a classical  school  to  which  they  may  send  their 
children  on  payment  of  a certain  sum  of  money  per  annum  ? Precisely. 

7892.  I perceive  that  you  have  returned  961  acres,  and  Dr.  Kyle  947  acres.  Can  you 
explain  to  me  the  reason  of  that  difference  ? — I cannot  account  for  Dr.  Kyle’s  return,  I 
can  account  for  my  own.  I have  copied  this  return  out  of  the  valuation  book,  and  they 
are  the  exact  amounts  liable  to  poor  law  valuation.  The  discrepancy  is  very  trifling.  The 
difference  between  947  and  961,  a difference  of  some  13  English  acres. 

7893.  In  the  return  you  have  made  of  the  number  of  your  boarders  in  1852,  you  have 
returned  seventeen,  but  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  twenty-two  have  been  returned.  Can  you 
give  me  any  explanation  of  that  ? — I could  give  you  a probable  account,  but  I cannot 
accurately  tell  you  the  reason.  Dr.  Kyle  sometimes  makes  his  return  in  February,  and 
sometimes  in  the  month  of  December,  and  probably  the  return  he  has  given  is  for  the 
latter  end  of  the  year.  That  is  the  only  way  I can  account  for  it.  I might  make  a return 
last  week  of  a certain  number,  and  the  next  week  I would  be  able  to  make  a return  of  a 
different  number. 

7894.  Have  you  any  register,  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  number  of  boarders  you  had  in  1852  ? —No. 

7895.  Have  you  any  register  of  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  1852  ? — I keep  no  register. 

7896.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  boys? — No,  except  what 
I have  returned  them  to  Dr.  Kyle.  I have  my  own  private  account  books,  beyond  that  I 
can  give  none. 

7897.  In  1854  I find  Dr.  Kyle  has  returned  twelve  boarders,  and  you  have  returned 
fifteen— do  you  give  the  same  answer  that  you  did  before?— Yes  ; 1 know  of  no  other 
answer  that  could  be  given.  What  is  the  date  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  ? 

7898.  The  9th  of  March,  1854,  and  yours  is  the  15th  of  January,  1855. — You  are  alluding 

7899.  I am  speaking  of  1854 — That  is  nearly  an  interval  of  a-year. 

7900.  Dr.  Kyle  saj's  he  extracted  his  return  from  your  returns? — How  do  you  mean? 
Dr.  Kyle’s  return  is  for  1854,  and  mine  is  for  January,  1855. 

7901.  I find  the  day  scholars,  according  to  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  for  1854,  are  thirteen,  and 
you  have  returned  eleven. — I can  give  no  explanation,  but  that  they  are  different  periods, 

7902.  And  you  have  no  register  to  ascertain  which  is  correct  ? —None,  whatever. 

7903.  How,  then,  did  you  make  up  this  return  if  you  had  no  register? — I made  it  up 
from  my  own  books,  as  well  as  I could.  For  instance,  you.  asked  me  to-day  how  many 
boarders  and  day  boys  I had,  I mentioned  fifteen  and  eleven.  There  might  not  be  that 
number  in  January  last.  The  return  made  at  different  periods  of  the  year  may  show  a 
considerable  discrepancy. 

7904.  From  what  month  did  you  make  your  return  for  1852,  in  which  you  return  to  the 
Commissioners  seventeen  boarders  ? — I cannot  tell  you ; but  I suppose  it  is  mentioned  there. 

7905.  You  have  returned  for  1852,  seventeen  boarders;  I want  to  know  in  what  month 
of  1852  had  you  seventeen  boarders? — I cannot  possibly  tell  you. 

7906.  Then,  what  made  you  return  seventeen? — I have  had  some  copies  of  returns  that 
I gave  Dr.  Kyle  ; that  is  the  only  way  I can  account  for  this  discrepancy. 

7907.  It  is  your  return,  because  he  says  he  has  returned  “the  figures  extracted  from  the 
returns  made  by  the  head  master.” — As  I mentioned  to  you,  Dr.  Kyle  generally  got  his 
returns  twice  a year. 

7908.  I want  to  know  in  what  period  of  the  year  1852  had  you  seventeen  boarders? — I 
cannot  tell. 

7909.  What  made  you  return  seventeen — what  data  have  you  for  it? — Dr.  Kyle  sent 
down  printed  forms  to  me  to  fill  up,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  my  school;  these 
forms  are  filled  up.  I will  look  for  one  of  these  forms,  as  perhaps  I have  kept  a copy 
of  it.  That  is  the  only  way  I can  account  for  it. 

7910.  If  so,  Dr.  Kyle’s  return  and  your  return  would  be  identical. — Dr.  Kyle  had  a 
return  identical  with  it;  but  he  got  sometimes  two  returns  during  the  year. 

7911.  What  I want  to  know,  Mr.  Moore,  is,  in  what  month  in  1852  had  you  seventeen 
boarders  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

7912.  I want  to  know  the  materials  from  which  you  made  that  return  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — From  the  returns  that  I sent  to  Dr.  Kyle.  I have  sent  returns  to  him,  and,  in 
some  instances,  I have,  kept  copies  of  them.  I knew  that  this  Endowment  Commission  was 
spoken  of,  and  I tried  to  find  out  some  particulai-s  to  fill  it  up  with;  and,  of  course,  I took 
some  of  tire  copies  of  the  returns  made  to  Dr.  Kyle. 

7913.  Where  are  the  copies? — I think  they  are  at  home.  I brought  one  for  1854,  which 
you  asked  me  about  to-day,  and  I think  it  exactly  corresponds  with  Dr.  Kyle’s  return,  if  I 
mistake  not. 

7914.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  made  this  return  upon  a return  made  to 
Dr.  Kyle  ?— Yes. 

7915.  Have  you  any  copies  of  the  returns  ? — I dare  say  I have  them  on  some  slips  of  paper ; 
possibly  I may  find  them ; but  I cannot  be  sure.  This  discrepancy  would  be  all  obviated 
if  a monthly  register  were  kept. 

7916.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  get  free  boys ; were  any  ever  presented  to  you,  whom  you 
refused  to  receive  ? — Never. 
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70,7  Do  you  inflict  corporal  ponW.mo.it  on  the  boys?-A  slight  panel?  on  the  hand; 
tliatft  the  only  corporal  punishment,  and  even  that  very  seldom.  Yon  mil  alloy  me  to 
ii.„l,™tionivith  regard  to  this  very  cruel  report  of  the  Commissioners? 

extent/  Hoy  nLy  boarders  have  you? -Fifteen, 

inf^9nSHoWy  tty°wXSd  basins  are  there  for  your  fifteen  boardersf-I  declare,  I do 

n°t920wiot  m“reS^ight?—I  should  thinl  no  more.  They  break  them  very  constantly. 

side  of  the  room  ye  passed  through  to-day?- 

— G*wttByi»lli*irtewi>fc*.  Some  of  them  have 

aT923S‘a.Te  they  got  clothes-boxes  ?-Yes ; hut  some  of  the  elder  hoys  prefer  keeping 

ft792TwhaHsS  the  site  of  the  schoolroom ?-I  think  about  fifty-six  foet  by  twenty-five. 
7925.  Mr.  Hughes. — Twentyttwo  and  a-half. 

7026  Mr  Stephens. — Are  there  two  dormitories  ! — les. 

7927.  What  may  he  the  size  of  the  two  dormitories  ?— One  corresponds  with  the  school- 

room,  being  immediately  over  it.  . „ , , . , 

7928.  In  size?— Yes;  and  the  other  is  some  five  or  six  feet  shorter. 

' 7029  How  many  boys  do  you  think  could  be  conveniently  accommodated  with  beds  in 
the  two  dormitories  ? — Some  of  the  Commissioners  to-day  were  looking  into  that  very  point. 

7930  Yes  ■ but  I ask  von.— I think  that  the  small  one  would  be  quite  close  enough  with 
twenty  one  and  twenty-five  in  the  other ; or  twenty-four  would  he  quite  enough. 

7931.  Hiw  many  other  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  ?-There  is  a sleeping-room  and  a 
sitting-room,  a school-room  and  a dining-room  or  dimng-hail.  _ 

7932  What  is  the  size  of  the  dining  Ml?— The  dining  hall  is  about  forty  feet.  Iso,  it 
is  not  Quite  so  much,  for  there  is  a study  for  me  taken  oft  it. 

7933.1  am  asking  you  about  the  dining  hall?— I suppose  about  thirty-three  . 
thirty-four  feet,  as  well  as  I can  guess.  I did  not  measure  it. 

7934.  What  is  the  size  of  the  library  ?— Perhaps  sixteen  feet.  . , • 

7935.  What  is  the  size  of  the  parlour  and  dining  room?— About  twenty  feet  by  nineteen 

feet  each  of  them.  _ 

7936  How  many  bed  rooms  are  there  r — I' our. 

7937  How  many  servants’  rooms  are  there?— I do  not  think  more  than  two.  The  ser- 
vants were  entirely  forgotten  in  the  building  of  the  house.  These  are  rather  intended  for 
r^useSeeper’s  rooTnfand  keeping  that  intention  alone  m view  originally,  the  servants 

’SsTlrlS IXnwyf-Yes  ; but  we  have  it  seldom  in  use. 

S g in  *e  laundry?  Yes  ; wbat  is  used  is  on 

tbc  drawing  to  4c  left  ^ ^ m^fer  rec?ives  £i„0  per  annum?_He  receives 

payment  for  board  and  lodging ?-Twenty-eigbt 
P°wl  F7oraboard  and  lodging ?-The  lodging  and  board.  The  rooms  are  provided,  and 
ft79f44!  You  b aft  made  a complaint  as  to  the  management  of  the  estates^ You  have  said 

vacmt  and  it  was  proposed  for  by  a man  named  Elliot,  whose  daughter  is  a schoolmistress 
ft  the  'national  school  under  my  management,  a very  respectable  young  woman,  and  she 
nro^d  ft  secure  her  father's  ient  if  I got  him  the  farm,  as  she  wished  to  have  him  near 
!m  Tdid  write  to  the  board,  though  unwilling  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
estates-  and  I mentioned  a man  named  Elliot  would  take  the  farm,  giving  the  original  rent, 
ft  they  g“  e it  to  him  free  of  arrears  ; or  if  they  did  not  do  so,  but  gave  him  time  to  pay 
those  arrears  ho  would  give  a guinea  an  acre.  They  wrote  to  mo  to  say  be  would  not  be 
appointed  ; and  I understood,  and  believe  it  was  a fact,  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a drive 
on^the  estate,  Was  appointed  tenant,  at  10s.  an  acre,  with  two  years,  or  some  interval,  I 
am  not  very  accurate  as  to  the  time,  to  improve  it.-  I wrote  to  complain  of  the  .own 
stance,  amU  believe  afterwards  tlio  rent  was  raised  to  13s.  an  acre.  For  the  accuiacy  o 

* 79461CHav?youlcopies  of  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the  Glare-street 
Hoard?-— n/  I have  not.  I stated  clearfy  this  fact,  that  they  could  not  appoint  a mold 
Sftble  man  than  Mr.  Smith,  that  I had  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  but  I objected  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  estate.  I thought  living  on  tile  spot  I should  have  mentioned  the  cn-cum- 
stance  to  the  Board ; but  further  than  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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7947.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  agent? — I believe  Captain  Benison. 

7948.  Was  he  agent  at  the  time  you  made  the  communication? — I believe  he  was. 

7949.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  stated  that  a suitable  salary  would  be  £300  a-year  ; do  you 
mean  irrespective  of  the  profits  of  the  school? — Certainly;  because  a similar  school  in 
Armagh,  for  instance,  has  £400.  Enniskillen,  £500,  irrespective  of  the  profits  of  the  school, 
and  the  profits  also  are  much  larger  in  these  two  localities. 

7950.  You  seem  to  contemplate  that  all  masters  should  receive  salaries  from  the  Com- 
missioners?— Certainly;  I think  I ought  to  have  about  £300. 

7951.  In  addition  to  the  schoolhouse? — Certainly. 

7952.  You  spoke  of  superannuations,  at  what  period  would  you  propose  that  these  super- 
annuations should  take  place  ? — Why,  it  is  only  a matter  of  opinion ; I should  say  that  a 
person  who  held  office  twenty  years,  might  be  allowed  to  resign  if  he  liked. 

7953.  Whether  his  health  be  good  or  bad? — Whatever  the  arrangements  are  in. other 
public  situations,  I think  should  be  applied  to  these  schools. 

7954.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  endowed  schools? — I do  not  understand  the  question. 

7955.  Why  should  the  teachers  of  endowed  schools  have  superannuation  allowances, 
and  no  provision  be  made  for  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  ? — On  the  same  ground  as 
all  men  who  live  in  public  situations  are  allowed  to  retire  after  a certain  time  irrespective 
of  their  ability  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

7956.  Would  you  have  superannuation  allowances  for  the  assistant  masters? — I think 
there  ought  to  be. 

7957.  Would  you  have  allowances  for  sub-assistant  masters? — I think  there  should  be. 

7958.  How  would  the  successor,  or  successors  stand  when  all  these  superannuation  allow- 
ances came  into  full  force,  and  what  would  you  keep  up  the  school  with? — I think  if  the 
system  of  insurance  were  adopted. 

7959.  Out  of  whose  salary  should  the  insurance  be  deducted.  Would  you  deduct  from 
the  salaries  of  all  the  masters? — You  mean  the  head  masters  and  the  assistant  mas- 
ters ? — 

7960.  Yes. — I would  have  it  on  the  same  principle  as  we  have  the  widows’  fund  in  this 
diocese.  There  is  a certain  sum  paid  by  the  different  clergy,  which  becomes  one  common 
fund,  but  any  person  who  pays  £l  a-year;  or  £5  a-year,  his  widow  receives  £30  or  40  a- 
year  according  to  the  money  that  has  been  paid. 

7961.  That  is  a provision  for  widows,  but  we  are  now  speaking  about  superannuations  to- 
be  paid  to  the  individual  himself — how  would  you  raise  the  superannuation  fund? — I have: 
never  considered  the  question,  but  I think  something  of  the  sort  should  be  done.  In  all. 
public  situations,  and  in  legal  situations,  there  are  superannuation  allowances,  I believe. 

7962.  You  say  masters  should  be  superannuated,  how  would  you  provide  for  carrying- 
on  the  school,  when  all  those  superannuation  allowances  would  be  in  full  force  ? — If  you 
would  allow  the  interest  to  accrue  on  the  policies,  perhaps  that  might  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course  the  school  would  suffer — there  would  be  a loss  to  every  incoming  master, 
of  course. 

7963.  You  can  suppose  that,  but  at  the  same  time  show  me  how  it  can  be  done  with 
advantage  to  the  school? — My  father,  who  taught  what  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
schools  in  Ireland — (Thomas  G.  Burton  was  one  of  his  pupils) — when  appointed  to  the  Cavan, 
school,  was  advanced  in  life ; and  latterly,  when  he  got  ailing,  and  it  was  thought  right  and', 
proper  another  master  should  be  appointed,  the  Board  in  Dublin  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  considered  that  the  great  difficulty  in  their  way  was  there  being  no  superannuation 
allowance  upon  which  he  could  retire.  Two  members  of  the  Board  proposed  that  some 
member  of  his  family,  or  some  friend  of  his  should  be  appointed.  I was  at  once  appointed, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College  to  the  Cavan  school.  After 
my  appointment  was  made  out,  giving  me  £300  and  all  the  emoluments,  in  as  full  and  as 
ample  a manner  as  they  held  them  by  lloyal  Charter,  then  they  said  you  must  provide  for 
your  father,  and  allow  him  £200  during  his  life,  which  I accordingly  did.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Commissioners,  shortly  after  my  appointment  (I  think  about 
four  months),  met,  and  came  to  the  determination  that  my  income  should  be  reduced — 
that  the  master  should  not  be  considered  independent  of  the  pupils,  and  they  accordingly: 
reduced  my  salary  to  £200  a-year.  I was  bound  by  agreement  to  give  £200  a-year  to  my 
father,  who  lived  for  ten  years;  and  the  consequence  of  that  was,  1 had  only  £100  a-year 
to  support  the  school  altogether,  and  to  divide  between  myself  and  my  assistant.  This 
accounts  for  the  long  observations  that  are  in  this  report  of  the  visitors,  which  I thought 
most  cruelly  severe  under  the  circumstances. 

7 964.  Is  that  mode  of  superannuation  consistent  with  the  well-doing  of  the  school  ? — No. 

7965.  What  system  of  superannuation  would  you  propose,  consistent  with  duo  assur- 
ances that  the  school  might  be  properly  and  efficiently  carried  on  ? — I think  if  the  funds 
were  properly  managed,  that  there  would  be  ample  funds  to  pay  not  only  proper  assistants, 
but  also  a superannuated  master  if  it  was  necessary. 

7966.  What  would  be  the  rents  of  the  Cavan  school  lands,  provided  they  were  set,  as 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  set? — I am  not  residing  on  the  lands,  but  you  will  just  allow 
me  to  state — 

7967.  What  do  you  think  the  annual  income  ought  to  be  under  existing  circumstances? — 

I think  it  ought  to  be  some  £700  or  £800  yearly ; I have  an  account  before  me  which  was 
furnished  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cavan  school,  from  the  date  of  my  father’s  appointment  up 
to  1842,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  rent  for  1807,  £876  8s;  1S08,  £914  4s. ; 1809, 
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£908  16s.  5d.;  1810,  £908  16s.  5d.;  1811,  £910  Os.  5d.;  1812,  £910  0s.  Id.  In  some  of 
the  documents  read  by  your  Secretary  a few  moments  ago,  he  noticed  the  small  amount 
applied  on  account  of  the  building  funds.  I have  in  my  hand  a document  here,  from  which 
I am  prepared  to  show  that  the  amount  of  arrears  from  May,  1804,  to  May,  1812,  not 
received,  were  only  £267.  . . . 

7968.  Mr.  Hughes. — IIow  many  masters  would  make  your  establishment  an  enicient 

Gne  9 i think  there  should  be  two  classical  assistants — a science  assistant,  and  a master 

to  teach  the  languages.  . . 

7969.  That  is  four ; would  you  have  an  English  master  ? — Yes ; I think  the  science  and 
English  department  might  go  together.  _ 

7970.  Then  you  would  have  three  assistants? — Yes. 

7971.  What  salary  would  you  give  to  each?— I think  the  present  salary  of  the  head 
master  is  £100  a-year,  and  the  second  and  third  assistant  might  have  £60,  or  £40.  The 
person  that  taught  the  languages,  would  perhaps  have  an  additional  number  of  pupils  ; if 
he  had,  I would  make  up  the  £60  to  him. 

7972.  What  superannuation  allowance  would  you  propose  ? — Oh,  I do  not  know;  I have 
never  considered  the  question. 

7973.  The  only  reason  I ask  you  is,  that  you  intimated  the  propriety  of  a superannuation 
allowance  You  did  not  suggest,  though  you  were  asked,  what  the  amount  should  be,  or 
from  what  source  it  should  come  ?— My  suggestions  are  for  the  consideration  of  others,  not 


ior  mysen.  . . 

7974.  Do  you  know  of  other  instances  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  estates?— I know  nothing  of  it.  I never  interfere  with  it  at  all.  The  case  to 
which  I have  alluded  happened  to  come  casually  under  my  knowledge,  or  I would  not  have 
interfered  with  it  either.  When  I was  applied  to,  I naturally  wrote  that  such  a person 
would  be  willing  to  give  so  much,  and  received  a refusal ; that  is  all  I know  about  it. 

7975.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  the  statement,  you  did  not  think  the  lands  are  well 
managed,  and  that  a larger  income  might  be  obtained  from  them,  without  doing  injury  ? — 
Simply  this,  the  rentals  of  all  the  adjoining  properties  are  much  larger. 

7976.  Perhaps  that  might  arise  from  a superior  mode  of  cultivation  being  adopted  on 
the  adjoining  farms  ? — I should  think  it  is. 

7977.  Do  you  think  there  is  a sufficient  income  received? — I think  a much  better 
income  is  given  by  the  tenants  on  any  other  property  than  on  the  school-lands. 

7978.  Are  there  schools,  so  far  as  you  know,  either  on  the  lands,  or  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lands  for  the  tenants? — I do  not  think  there  is  a school  on  the  property. 

7979.  Is  there  a school  adjacent? — I have  a school  about  half  a mile  distant,  Killengen, 
and  there  is  another  parochial  school  in  the  town  of  Cavan. 

7980.  How  far  does  your  school  lie  from  the  lands? — I think  about  a mile  or  half  a 


7981.  Is  there  any  industrial  or  agricultural  instruction  given  in  your  school? — I had 
the  master  of  the  Killengen  school  for  six  months  at  the  agricultural  school,  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose ; but  he  could  not  get  pupils  when  he  came  back.  They  are  quite  satisfied 
with  their  own  mode  of  cultivating  the  land. 

7982.  Are  there  any  exertions  made  on  the  estate  to  turn  attention  to  the  proper 
-study  of  agriculture  ? — I should  think  none ; but  that  is  more  a question  for  the  agent 
than  for  me. 

7983.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  the  return,  Mr.  Moore,  that  you  have  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, you  state  that  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  second  assistant  master,  receives  £50  per  annum. 
May  I ask  how  much  do  you  charge  him  for  his  board  and  lodging  ? — He  is  entirely  paid 
by  me.  He  receives  no  emolument  from  the  board.  I put  his  salary  down  as  £50,  that 
is  £25  a year  in  money,  and  £25  a year  for  his  expenses. 

7984.  You  have  been  asked  a question  with  regard  to  giving  superannuations  to  assis- 
tant masters ; do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  and  just,  that  when  an  assistant  master  dis- 
charges his  duty  efficiently,  he  should  be  made  head  master  in  case  a vacancy  occurred  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a fit  and  proper  arrangement,  and  also  very  beneficial,  for  it  would  induce 
assistant  masters  to  take  a stronger  interest  in  the  school  in  every  respect,  if  they  had  the 
expectation  of  being  promoted. 

7985.  Then  you  think  that  it  would  very  desirable  and  very  beneficial  that  the  master 
should  be  selected  from  the  best  assistant  masters? — I think  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 


arrangements  that  could  be  made,  for  the  appointment  at  present  is  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous character.  The  Government  appoint,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Education  under- 
take the' management  of  the  salaries;  and  if  the  Government  appoint  a person  the  Board 
do  not  like,  they  could  stop  the  salary.  The  Government  may,  and  I do  not  say  the  Govern- 
ment ever  does  any  wrong  in  this  respect — but  it  may  appoint  from  political  motives  an 
unfit  and  unsuitable  person;  whereas,  if  they  took  those  persons  who  were  practised  not 
only  theoretically,  but  practically  skilled  in  scholastic  employments,  it  might  be  far  more 
advantageous  to  the  public. 

7986.  Do  you  catechise  the  children? — Yes;  they  read  a chapter  in  the  bible  every 
morning  to  me,  in  which  I examine  them  strictly.  They  read  another  every  evening,  to  the 
head  assistant,  in  which  he  also  questions ; and  they  learn  a large  quantity  of  Scripture  off 
by  heart,  which  they  repeat  to  me  every  Sabbath-day,  with  the  catechism. 

7987.  Do  you  use  the  Church  of  England  catechism  ? — The  Church  catechism,  and  the 
explanatory  catechism  besides. 

7988.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; how  did  you  deal 
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■with  their  religious  instruction  ?— The  Roman  Catholic  pupils  that  I had,  I will  give  you  Cavan. 
their  names  if  you  think  it  necessary.  - — - 

7989.  There  is  no  occasion  ? — They  were  placed  under  my  care  by  their  father,  in  the  i^^wmiam  Prior ' 
fullest  confidence  that  I would  not  endeavour  to  interfere  with  their  religious  opinions  in  Moore. 

any  way.  I never  did ; but  at  the  same  time,  he  desired  that  they  should  attend  Scripture- 
reading every  morning  and  evening,  with  the  rest  of  my  pupils.  On  Sunday,  they  walked 
with  the  other  boys,  and  went  to  their  own  chapel,  and  in  the  evening  the  same  way.  On 
Friday  they  got  to  eat  any  thing  they  preferred. 

7990.  Did  you  allow  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  have  access  to  them,  at  certain 
stated  times  ? — I was  never  required  to  do  so,  but  I never  prohibited,  or  had  the  least 
objection  to  it.  I think  it  would  be  wrong  to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  attends 
ing  at  any  time  they  wished. 

7991-  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — -Would  you  he  so  kind,  Mr.  Moore,  as  to  state  generally  to  the 
Commissioners  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school.  Is  it  exclusively  classi- 
cal?-— No  ; it  is  not  exclusively  classical.  There  are  several  of  my  pupils  not  learning 
Greek  or  Latin  at  all. 

7992.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  they  receive  ? — They  receive  an  Eng- 
lish instruction,  and  some  of  them  learn  French,  writing,  plain  and  ornamental ; writing 
from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  some  few  of  them  ; trigonometry,  bookkeeping, 
several  of  them,  and  history. 

7993.  I suppose  they  are  intended  to  be  educated  for  commercial  situations? — Generally 
speaking,  that  is  the  object.  A good  handwriting  is  what  is  very  much  required  with  such. 

7994.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  particularly  the  nature  of  the  English 
instruction  given  to  the  class  of  pupils  who  are  not  intended  for  the  university  ? — Spelling, 
writing,  recitation,  history,  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  and  composition, 

These  are  the  principal  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed  every  day. 

7995.  You  take  particular  pains  to  instruct  these  pupils  in  those  different  things  which 
you  have  mentioned,  spelling,  writing,  recitation,  dictation,  English  grammar,  and  composi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

7996.  You  take  more  pains  to  instruct  them  in  English  than  the  rest  of  the  pupils? — 

Yes ; they  do  a larger  quantity  of  work  in  that  way. 

7997.  The -consequence  must  be,  then,  that  they  become  more  proficient  in  writing  from 
dictation,  English  grammar,  and  composition,  than  the  other  pupils  ? — That  would  be  the 
consequence,  supposing  they  were  of  equal  abilities. 

7998.  If  they  were  not  of  equal  abilities,  I suppose  you  would  alter  your  system ; you 
would  give  whatever  time  they  had  to  spare  to  those  branches? — Of  course  they  would 
become  more  proficient,  as  their  whole  time  is  given  to  those  different  branches  I have 
spoken  of. 

7999.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  pupils  who  receive  what  is  called  a com- 
mercial or  mercantile  education,  in  a mixed  school,  become  more  proficient  in  the  branches 
of  a good  English  education,  than  those  intended  for  the  university  ? — I do  not  think,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  an  invariable  consequence. 

8000.  How  can  you  account  for  that,  if  they  have  not  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin? — I 
think  that  those  boys  who  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  are  generally  a more  intelligent  class  of 
boys,  or,  at  least  in  time,  the  circumstance  of  their  learning  Latin  will  open  their  minds, 
and  expand  their  ideas  with  regard  to  English. 

8001.  But  do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  many  boys  study  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
notwithstanding,  are  very  ignorant  of  their  own  language  ? — Indeed,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

It  is  very  commonly  the  case. 

8002.  You  seem  to  think  that  pupils  who  receive  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  schools 
are  as  advanced  in  the  branches  of  a good  English  education— as  well  acquainted,  in  fact, 
with  the  use  and  propriety  of  their  own  language,  as  most  pupils  in  a well-managed  com- 
mercial school  in  which  classics  are  not  taught  at  all? — I do  not  say  that.  I had  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  that  subject.  I never  examined  any  boys  in  them. 

8003.  What  comparison  do  you  think  could  be  instituted  between  young  men  in  a classi- 
cal school  and  the  senior  class  in  a well-managed  national  school,  as  regards  instruction  in 
English,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  writing  ?— Well,  I think,  as  regards  writing,  the  gentle- 
men’s sons  generally  write  better  hands ; but  as  regards  such  matters  as  arithmetic,  Euclid, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  I have  examined  in  national  schools  in  which  the  first  class 
would  be  a credit  to  any  literary  establishment  in  the  kingdom. 

8004.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,  which  is,  what  comparison  you  would 
institute  between  them? — I declare  I do  not  know  how  to  draw  a comparison  between 
them. 

8005.  You  had  no  opportunities  of  ascertaining  in  the  national  schools  what  kind  of  pupils 
receive  most  instruction,  and  make  the  greatest  progress? — All  I can  say  is,  I have 
examined  in  the  national  schools  more  than  once,  where  the  answering  was  of  a very 
superior  class  indeed. 

8006.  Superior  do  you  mean  to  the  answering  you  might  hear  in  a.  classical  school? — 1 

think  there  are  many  things  in  which  their  answering  would  be  superior.  . 

8007.  There  are  many  in  which  they  would  be  superior? — I think  it  is  accounted  for  m 
this  way.  Them  minds  are  entirely  turned  to  these  subjects,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to 
divert  their  attention  from  them.  In  classical  schools  these  subjects  are  considered  things 
of  only  secondary  importance,  or  at  least  have  been  so. 

8008.  You  say,  that  in  classical  schools,  an  English  education  is  considered  of  secondary 
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Cavas'.  importance.  To  what  would  you  ascribe  that  prevailing  opinion?— The  too  prevailing 

opinion  that  has  been  in  existence  in  this  country  for  years,  that  the  great  object  ot  a 

Cavan  Royal  School.  man  in  early  nfe  isto  enter  the  university  ; and  to  have  him  fitted  for  the  university 

is  the  great  object  in  the  country.  ' 1T  ,. 

8009.  And  to  succeed  in  the  university,  a man  ought  to  be  proficient  m Creek  and  Latin, 

and  mathematics,  to  the  detriment  of  his  knowledge  of  his  own  language.  Have  matters 
come  to  that? — I do  not  say  that  that  has  been  the  object,  hut  it  certainly  was  the  fact  in 
many  instances.  . . ' , , •,  „ v ,.  ■> 

8010.  Do  you  think  that  success  in  the  university  necessitates  the  neglect  or  English 

education?— I do  not  think  it  does,  hut  I think  it  has  not  been  looked  to  as  the  absorbing 
object  in  which  a young  man  ought  to  obtain  a proper  position,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  it  was  not  attended  to.  . ; , , , , , . 

8011.  Could  a young  man  obtain  an  advanced  place  in  the  university,  it  he  neglected  ins- 
English  education? — Well,  I am  inclined  to  think  he  could. 

8012.  Then,  if  so,  the  fault  is  in  the  university  ?— In  the  presence  of  a learned  professor 

of  the  university,  I would  not  state  such  a theory  as  that.  . . ' 

8013.  I am  really  examining  you  in  order  to  ascertain  what  your  views  are  with  regard 

to  education,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  The  opinion  of  an  experienced 
schoolmaster  on  this  point  ought  to  have  weight  with  the  Commissioners  ?— 1 here  is 
nobody  so  well  aware  as  Dr.  Graves,  that  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  university  lias 
undergone  more  changes  and  reformations,  and  improvements,  than  during,  perhaps,  the 
fifty  years  preceding ; and  these  twenty  years  is  exactly  the  period  during  which  1 have 
least  knowledge  of  Trinity  College  ; but  I know  that  during  the  time  I was  m college  (m 
1824)  I have  known  young  men  to  pass  through  college,  irrespective  of  English  literature, 
and  take  their  degree  in  the  university.  . , , AT  T *i’-  i 

8014.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  same  state  of  things  still  exists  ?— No ; I think  the 
improvement  which  is  taking  place  every  year  in  university  education  is  verging  towards 
such  an  improved  state  of  things,  that  people  should  be  more  acquainted  with  every  thing 
literary  and  scientific,  and  with  their  own  language,  and  own  history,  than  heretofore..  . 

8015.  Has  improvement  taken  place,  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ana  belief, 

as  regards  a knowledge  of  those  branches  which  constitute  a sound  English  education: 
—I  think  there  has.  I think,  for  instance,  Downes’  premiums  are  considered  better— are 
looked  after  more.  . , „ r , . . . , 

8016.  Is  proficiency  in  English  composition  reqmred  from  candidates  for  admission  into 

the  University?— I believe  not,  except  arithmetic.  . ..... 

8017-  Is  English  composition  part  of  the  course  prescribed  for  candidates  for  exhibitions  ( 
— Oh,  yes,  history.  . . . . . , . 

8018.  English  composition  ? — English  composition  is,  of  late,  I think,  lhey  are  always 
making  changes ; and,  as  I mentioned  to  you  to-day,  I have  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
•exactly  what  these  changes  are.  . . 

8019  I believe  there  never  has  been  a change  with  regard  to  that  since  its  introduction 
into  the  course  marked  out.  for  candidates  for  exhibitions.  Are  not  the  university  examine- 
tions  for  prizes  such  as  to  require  the  candidates  to  read  a good  deal  of  English  literature, 
translate  passages  into  English,  and  furnish  long  written  answers  respecting  matters  of 
history  and  criticism?  Thus,  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  his  own  language  may  be  tested 
by  his  answering  at  those  examinations ?— It  may  be  tested  by  his  answers;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  mere  answering  of  the  question  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
his  skill  in  writing  that  answer.  _ 

8020.  Does  not  an  examination  carried  on  by  writing,  afford  the  examiners  the  means 

of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  English  ? — Indirectly  it  docs 
■enable  the  examiner  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  from  the  answers  he  receives ; but 
an  answer  to  a question  in  history  and  geography  is  not  sufficient  to  test  a young  man’s  skill 
in  composition.  , , n, 

8021.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  free  pupils,  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  nomina- 
ted by  a local  committee  ; do  you  think  that  would  be  a better  mode  of  appointing  them 
than  having  them  elected  upon  examination  and  awarding  free  places  to  the  best  answerers? 
— I think  both  might  be  very  well  combined. 

8022.  If  out  of  all  the  candidates  for  these  free  scholarships  a certain  number  of  the 
best  answerers  were  to  be  selected  for  the  places,  would  not  that  be  better  than  to  limit  the 
nomination  of  the  candidates  to  the  local  committee,  by  which  you  might  exclude  some 
friendless  boy,  who  could  not  obtain  a recommendation  from  any  members  of  the  local 
committee? — Oh,  I would  not  exclude  him;  I only  noted  down  those  suggestions  rather 
rapidly  a day  or  two  ago.  I think  a friendless  boy,  if  in  other  respects  he  was  a suitable 
person,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  any  consideration  of  that  kind. 

8023.  Then,  on  second  thoughts,  you  are  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  filling  up  free  places 
in  the  school — namely,  electing  the  candidates  upon  examination,  and,  of  course,  admit- 
ting only  boys  of  good  character? — Boys  of  good  character,  who  are  in  want  of  the  means 
of  education,  unless  education  was  entirely  free,  which,  perhaps,  may  soon  be  the  case  in 
this  country,  would  consider  it  a hardship  not  to  get  free  places,  in  preference  to  those 
who  might  have  more  means,  and  happen  to  acquire  more  favour. 

8024.  Do  not  parents  of  the  upper  class  sometimes  object  to  the  admission  of  free  pupils 
into  a school  where  their  children  would  consequently  have  to  associate  with  boys  of  the 
humbler  ranks? — I have  heard  of  the  objection  being  raised  in  England;  but  I think  it 
-all  arises  from  the  treatment  these  free  boys  receive  in  the  upper  class  of  schools  in 
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England,  where  the  free  boys  are  separated  from  the  others  in  the  schoolroom  like  a 

Ep  thlfrThin  TU  aie  lo.oked  down  upon.  Some  parents  would  not  wish  to 

ha\o  their  childi  on  associated  with  them  under  such  circumstances;  but  whenever  the  free 
boys  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  treated  liberally  like  other  boys  in 
the  school,  and  allowed  to  associate  with  them,  both  at  play-hours  as' well  as  at  the  hours 
- of  study,  I do  not  think  there  could  bo  possibly  any  objection 

8055.  Do  you  think  that  objection  would  bo  obviated,  or  greatly  lessened,  if  free  pupils 
the' ' object fon.  °”  ° “V;  “on*  i it  would  be  a great  means  of  removing 

. 8026.  And  would  it  not  diminish  the  objection  to  a greater  degree  than  your  proposal  of 
allowing  tho  free  pupils  to  he  nominated  ?— I think  it  would  J P S 01 

8027  And  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  mode  of  admitting  free  pupils  would  be  a 
desirable  one  — I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  mode  ^ 

8028.  It  was  alleged  at  one  time  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Cavan  school  was  interfered 
with  m.  eonsequence  of  there  not  being  exhibitions  ill  connexion  with  it;  how  long  have 
exhibitions  m connexion  with  the  Cavan  school  been  established  ?_I  cannot  exactfy  tell 
It  was  often  the  cause  not  only  of  parents  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  me  but  of  those 
who  were  with  mo  being  removed.  Frequently  I I, aye  had  letters  from  parents  in  differeS 
parts  of  Ireland,  asking  about  my  terms,  and  also  asking  about  the  nature  of  the  exhibi 
tions,  and  tho  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  them.  I was  obliged  to  answer  them 
there  was  no  such  tiling,  and,  of  coarse,  I heard  no  more  from  them.5  It  has  occurred  in 
more  than  one  instance  where  a boy  .was  getting  oil  tolerably  well  with  me  that  he  has 
been  removed  to  ItimiskiUen  or  otlicr  places  for  tho  purpose  of  enjoying  the  exhibitions 
h ow,  one  young  gentleman,  who  lias  considerable  abilities,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  this 

™n;,trceC™r,l’0d3:  b0,a  1ep  respectable  man,  Mr,  Dunbar,  wL  educated  t 

me  np  to  a cci,am  polled.  Alien,  there  being  no  exhibitions  at  the  Cavan  school,  he  went 
he  .tas  h,"coilege”  ' “4  #W*Incd  “ Cid,ibitio“  «»».  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  time 

'™y  exhibitions  have  been  obtained  by  pupils  from  the  Cavan  school  since 
Tbshr."  V— Only  one,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

8030.  lo  what  do  you  attribute  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  pupils  ip  obtaining 
exhibitions  ?— io  the  prevailing  idea  which  existed  in  this  country  for  many Varft  laf 
Cavan  was  without  these  exhibitions ; and  it  is  more  Merit  to  remove  such  In ?dca  f rom 
the  minds  of  the  people  than  to  implant  it  there. 

8031.  Your  answer  seems  to  imply  that  boys  of  sufficient  ability  to  obtain- exhibitions 
are  not  sent  to  your  school  to  be  educated  ?— Well,  I think  not. 

average  wU?  fou  ha';.0  *“d  to  have  been  below  the 

exhibftions.  J thmk  1 ,mo  had  yeiT  few  boys  ot  sufficient  ability  to  obtain 

8033.  Is  there  not  a fixed  number  reserved  for  Cavan  alone  ? Yes. 

-i  8(X4'  ,Y  •tllC1'°  n,0t,  -a-  CCi'taia  amou,lt  of  absolute  merit  required,’ in  order  that  a bov 
a“  cxhlbltlon  — l ilGi-c  must  be  a certain  amount  of  merit  in  every  distinct 
! il  ier0  aifC  a S-',C:-t  nuil?ber  °|  3U"jects  to  be  examined  on,  and  a bov  must  obtain 

a certain  dogi  ee  of  merit  in  each ; and  although  bis  answering  may  be  over  so  good  in  one 
“52  bo  fads  111  another,  he  is  not  allowed  to  obtain  the  exhibition. 

8035.  l ien,  do  you  think  the  standard  set  up  is  too  high  ?— Entirely  too  high.  And 
uhilst  on  that  subject  I may  remark,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  tho  Glare-street  Board 

anoKSai’il  t2M‘;  lvenacdV  that  he  had  obtained  an  exhibition,  but  failed  from  want 

803b.  -Mr  Hughes— It  is  stated  in  terms  that  he  could  not  hold  it  without  obtaining  a 
certain  number  of  honors,  and  ho  was  deprived  of  it— The  reason  of  his  leaving  the 
university  u as  that  a £25  a-year  exhibition  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in 
Da!da'  and  attend  lectures ; and,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

8037.  Lev.  Dr.  Graves.— In  looking  to  the  Iieport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
vali  +l?d’J.  i,<th  ^ (,v°mbcv,  1851,  I find  these  exhibitions  were  established  in  November, 

*ar  C i1.carlyrflcv?n  -vears  in  cxiste»cc-  Did  you  take  measures  to  advertise 
the  establishment  of  these  Jioyal  scholarships  as  connected  with  the  Cavan  school  ?— Yes ; 
l always  mentioned  them  in  my  advertisements  and  prospectuses. 

8038.  Is  the  existence  of  them  known  to  persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Oh, 

J should  thmk  so ; they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

8039.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  them  benefited  the  school,  or  increased  tho 
number  of  pupils?— I do  not  think  it  did. 

8040.  Not  at  all  ?— I do  not  think  it  did  at  all. 

«041-  Thes?  exblbltions  have  been  in  operation  for  ten  years,  and  you  seem  to  have 
irn+,"1eanS+1t0  in(01‘n?  th®  Publ'c  of  their  existence.  Moreover,  they  are  limited  to  boys 
111  thl®  fbooL  Dow  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  parents  in  the  neighbour- 
ood,  who  must  be  aware  of  these  circumstances,  cannot  send  sons  to  bo  educated  in  your 
school  possessing  sufficient  ability  to  obtain  the  exhibitions  ?— The  gentry  of  this  neighbour- 
Si.if  -I111 h?u{  eJXCePt10".’  se!ld  theil'  sons  to  England,  and  that  would  account  con- 
• i,.ra  , y ,01  1 ' 4 bad  a PllPd  with  me  some  time  ago  who  had  been  at  a private  school 
in  England,  preparatory  to  his  going  to  Eton,  at  which  he  would  pay  something  like  £200 
^ '7as  se”*  to  me  to  rub  him -up  a little  in  Latin  composition,  previous  to  his  going 
xt  was  n,°.t  fro,n  indisposition  towards  me  that  lie  was  not  sent  to  me 
al;°gheI,  bufc  the  great  object  is  an  “English  ” education. 

. I arents  send  their  sons  from  remote  places  to  be  educated  in  this  Royal 
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. 9_ypc,  they  do ; and  I have  had  persons  all  the  way  from  England,  south  of 

Devonshirl  I have  had  boys  from  the  county  Kerry,  the  furthest  part  of  Ireland  from 
Cavan  Royal  School.  T think,  they— 

Rev.  William  Prior  1 8q43.  \yhat  is  your  opinion,  generally,  with  regard  to  university  exhibitions  as  con- 

"“mVdo  you  think  they] produce  u good  effect  upon  school  education  in  this  country  ?— 

T think  that  diversity  exhibitions  are  looked  upon  as  desirable  objects  by  young  men,  and 

a few  wBl  be  well  grounded  and  prepared  for  them;  but  1 do  not  think  they  hare  a 
good  effect  on  general  education.  Of  course,  if  a parent  has  a son  whom  he  considers  of 
ability,  he  would  rather  send  him  to  a school  m which  an  exhibition  might  be  obtained, 
than  to  a school  where  there  are  no  exhibitions.  . . , , 

* 8045.  You  think  the  establishment  of  these  exhibitions  benefits  the  schooimaster  but 
that  it  does  not  promote  the  cause  of  education  generally,  ?“^0f 

education  ? I think  that  some  few  schoolmasters  may  benefit  by  it,  but  1 do  not  think  it 

™8046MDmk  » 'noSs™  the' standard  of  school  education  ? — I think  not.  . 

8047,  You  do  not  think  that  more  is  learned  at  schools  in  consequence  of  the  institution 
of  university  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  them?— I think  that  young  men  are  well  grounded 
in  that  particular  examination  which  will  entitle  them  to  obtain  an  exhibition. 

8048PDo  you  think  that  the  effect  of  exhibitions  upon  school  education  would  be  mole 
beneficial  if  the  exhibitions  were  thrown  into  one  fund  and  left  open  to  be  competed  for 
by  all  pupils  educated  in  the  various  Royal  schools,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  at  present, 
to  the  particular  schools.  For  instance,  the  Cavan  exhibitions  are  only  attainable  by  young 
In  educatedTn  to  Cavan  school,  and  so  on  in  the  others.  Do  you  think  it  would  ben 
better  system  if  the  Royal  exhibitions  were  thrown  open  to  competition  among  all  the 
pupils  coming  from  all  the  Royal  schools  collectively  ?— It  certainly  would  ; because  the 
exhibitions  vary  in  value,  and  those  of  Cavan  are  of  small  value,  while  those  of  the  other 

8Cg049  ^oTOu'thlnk  to  establishment  of  such  a system  as  that  would  benefit  the  Cavan 
school?— It  is  very  hard  to  say  ; but  I think  a young  man  would  enter  the  Cavan  school  if 
he  thought  he  would  obtain  a £50  exhibition.  ...  . , , + i . ,i 

8050  It  appears  that  the  exhibitions,  as  at  present  established,  have  not  had  the  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Cavan  school;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a fam  subject 
for  inouifr  whether  the  establishment  of  a system  such  as  I have  now  mentioned  might 
not’ 3e?  considerable  advantage  on  your  school?-!  think  it  would  be  a better  system,  on 

th8051°  Do  you  think  the  Cavan  school  would  he  benefited  by  to  establishment  of  that 
system  ?—Well,  I think  it  would.  If  I were  able  to  advertise,  for  instance,  that  there  u as 
an  exhibition,  vdue  £50  a-year,  attached  to  to  Cavan  school  and  that  a boy  educated  m it, 
and  answering  as  well  or  superior  to  aboy  from  the  Enniskillen  school,  or  Armagh,  or  any- 
where else  would  obtain  it,  it  might  have  a useful  effect. 

8052.  In  point  of  fact,  if  this  arrangement  were  introduced  there  would  be  competition 
between  the  boys  of  the  different  schools,  and  consequently  competition  between  to 

SC 805^3° Ditoou  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  both  these  elements  into  action?— 

I think  if  the  school  was  placed  on  to  same  footing,  and  treated  with  the  same  advantages, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so.  For  instance,  at  other  schools  there  are  thiee  or  four 
masters  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  school ; in  Cavan  tore  is  but  one. 

8054  Would  it  not  be  an  encouragement,  even  to  the  master  whose  school  was  less  amply 
endowed,  if  the  pupils  educated  under  him  were  capable  of  obtaining  exhibitions  ? I 
think  it  would  be  a considerable  encouragement  to  him;  and  on  the  whole  that  it  would  be 
a.  better  svstem  than  the  way  it  is  at  present.  ....  „ , . . 

' 8055  Supposing  these  exhibitions,  instead  of  being  lmnted  to  Royal  schools,  were  thrown 
open  to  all  Schools  at  large,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a measme  ? 
The  effect  would  be,  I think,  that  the  Dublin  schools  would  obtain  them  all  nearly  t because 
there  are  greater  opportunities  for  lectures  and  various  other  things  there  than  boys  m the 

C°  8056  Yo  think1  that  in  such  a case  other  pupils  from  the  Dublin  schools  would  carry  off 
more  than  their  share  of  exhibitions  ?-I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  would.  _ _ . 

8057.  Do  you  mean  by  that  . to  imply  that  they  have  the  means  of  acquiring  the  best 
education  ?— I think  they  have  the  means  in  Dublin,  or  in  any  other  large  city  like  it. 

8058.  Although  the  schools  are  not  endowed  ? — They  have  the  advantage  of  lectures 

there  which  they  cannot  have  here.  ,, 

8059  But  cannot  these  advantages  be  procured  for  money  ?— Yes,  to  be  sure  they  can, 
if  the  Commissioners  would  liberally  endow  this  school;  but  if  it  was  restricted,  as  was 
done  in  my  case,  and  they  grind  down  the  masters  by  a miserable  stipend,  ot  course  it  is 

impossible  that  those  advantages  could  be  obtained.  _ . • 

8060  What  would  be  the  effect  produced  on  education  in  general,  by  throwing  open  these 
exhibitions  to  private  as  well  as  public  schools ’—That  is  a question  which  I would  take  a 
considerable  time  to  answer.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  private 
schools  very  much.  I do  not  think  it  would  benefit  the  large  public  schools  much 

8061  Do  you  think  it  would  produce  increased  activity  amongst  the  schoolmasters ; cio 
you  think,  to  use  the  terms  employed  already,  that  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  school 
education  in  the  country  ? — I think  it  would,  on  the  whole. 
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fl,™  X °f  t *«  present  Say  feel  that  there  is  such  an  obligation  noon 

Web  ‘l  ev  S ‘ho  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  they  all  do  as  well  as  they  can?— 
son,  n ■ 8y  d0'„  Tl"*  “ tie  reP°rt  1 h“TC  ‘0  «:™  of  them.  1 

house  l-j'do™11"'-150  y°“  h°U  “y  laIld8  “ addition  *°  wiat  “ attached  to  the  school- 

allo!' T T*  ?_I  Pn;^sed  *0  land  adjoining  it,  some  14  acres.  Would  you 
allow  me  to  explain  the  reason  of  doing  so  J 

fo,m4  tiif  T I8”8  do  “ P/'1  *°  do  “■  W1>en  I got  possession  of  the  school.  I 

whfch  were  rat  from ' rt™  budf j?™  the  .,OTge°f  acres,  or  something  better  than  nine, 
which  were  Oot  from  the  see  of  Kilmore,  m exchange  for  thirty  acres  of  the  school -lands 

John  Ah™6  18  ’U'Ji  CloSe  *?  ;he  “d  o{  tto  property.  The  adjoining  fields  between  the 
set  to  different  n™ra°sWn  S8'4!*!  * gm‘J8m“i.  named  Cottingham,  and  he  had  them 
set  to  difieient  persons , and  1 found  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  this  room  was  used 

there8  *°™PB0Ple7:u'd6od  ,aU  the  ’'omen  of  the  town  used  to  come  and  dry  their  clothes 
Then  ’,rd  Irte0l,gf‘  “ “ improper  thing  to  have  these  fields  so  close  to  tile  schoolroom 

had  heef  bnilVm  thi?rald8I°f  ”stec11 01  eighteen  cabins  of  the  vilest  description,  which 
had  been  built  on  this  land,  close  to  ray  gateway,  some  of  them  inside.  All  this  land  run 

to°ereeItycah?nI1s'1of  “P  *°  ?*  5“b  W**  1_6ading  to  my  house,  and  others  were  preparing 
to  elect  cabins  of  a similar  description.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid*  of  these 
buddings.  I tried  to  get  a few  acres,  but  I found  it  was  impossible,  as  Mr.  Cottingham 

1 mhUC,lf0rti0lana1:  a'ldtba‘>  in  P°iat  »f  fact,  purchasing  one,  two!  or  fhre” 
acres,  would  be  as  much  as  the  rent  of  the  whole,  and  I consequently  purchased  the  whole 

of X6  S “ Cab  "8'  and  “n  knd  ie  a"d  there^s  no  interfmemfe 

8066.  Is  there  any  division  between  the  school-iands  and  the  lands  yon  purchased  ?— 

Yes,  there  is  a strong  fence.  At  the  same  time,  the  boys  have  a play  ground all““r it 
It  is  on  my  hands,  and  well  enclosed.  1 3 s over  »■ 

8067.  Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
documents  winch  the  Secretary  has  read  ?-I  wish  to  mate  some  observations  upomthe  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  read  by  the  Secretary  a few  moments  ago,  which  strikes  me  as 
being  a very  cruel  report,  indeed ; and  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  public,  without  an^ 
contradiction  whatever,  would  seem  rather  hard.  In  the  first  place,  the  visitors  allude  in  two 
or  three  instances  to  witnesses  produced  by  Hr,  Moore.  Now  the  natural  effect  oSi  ™ 
expression  as  that  would  be,  that  these  witnesses  were  friends  of  mine  examined  on  my  part 
This  was  not  the  fact.  The  visitors  when  they  came  to  my  house,  asked  me  to  name  such 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cavan,  as  I thought  the  best  calculated  to  give  the  Most 
information  respecting  every  thing  connected  with  this  institution.  I gave  them  th!  names 

hMdmDre'lb?  n01'  2T‘y  lndJrnUaS'r, 1 m™t:°ned  different  clergymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  Dr.  Kice,  Di.  Hatpin,  and  Dr.  M‘Donnell,  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  school 

;‘n°f„^y  f?„her  bTi"S  aPP°™ted'  and  SByeral  others,  as  persons  best  calculated  to  give 
the  best  information.  These  gentlemen  were  examined  with  respect  to  different  suhiects 
connected  with  the  school ; but  I think  it  most  unfair  to  put  these  down  as  Xesses  broS 

f^no 1XT£,  when  the  queS™  asM 

i aia  not  call  them,  on  my  part ; they  were  free  to  give  any  opinion  they  nleased  or  fn 

Scoll?c7tTaTthet^e>1?ed;  *5  isiak°  men,tioned  Mr- Moore  had  no  assistant.  You  must 
recollect  that  the  visitation  took  place  on  the  1st  of  December,  just  before  the  Christmas 
vacation.  Mr.  Mayston,  my  assistant,  had  left  me;  and  it  was  impossible  I could  get  an 
assistant  all  at  once ; I could  not  well  do  it  previous  to  the  winter  vacation  in  Dublin  gThen 
Sin,’o?ere+1S+  °°/  C!eaT  ,Said  rfPe?ting  deducting  so  much  from  the  assistant.  I will 
just  again  state  the  facts  I have  already,  alluded  to.  1 was  bound  by  arrangement  to  irive 
fte  gi  eater  portion  of  my  salary  to  my  father  during  bis  lifetime,  and  a large  portion  fofmy 
mother  after  bis  death ; consequently  I had  only  £100  a-year  left,  which  wls  to  be  divided 
between  me  and  my  assistant.  With  regard  to  the  rooms,  the  rooms  were  those  which 
have  always  been  appointed  for  the  assistant.  With  regard  to  the  rumour  of  the  punish? 

Tr  1 IeaUY  thmk  ‘Eere  is  no  school  in  Ireland  in  which  the  punishment  is 
raneS  e 1 ’"S  “I™  BtraPPed  or  *°gged  a boy  in  my  life.  Once  or  twice  boys  have 

!ricfomd  TheW  8iaps  ° • £ °ane  "P°n  ‘5°  back>  01  011  tbe  eEeulders,  but  even  that  very 
The  °ld7nPUIp^m8.  resorted  to  m a few  pandies  on  the  hand,  and  that  rarelf. 

The  passage  m the  visitors  report  is— “Yet,  abundant  cause  for  the  report  has  been 

Sme4d  frnemSt;  ™d  ”1  befor?  ™'  one  Joul’g  mon.  a farmer,  who  had  himself 

suffered  from  a very  cruel  mfhetron,  and  who  detailed  very  severe,  although,  perhaps  merited 

Theg™tn™Te”tC’°ti8ra'  f distl??t  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case, 

ihe  visitors  examined  into  1..  Their  visitation  lasted  four  days.  The  visitors  wanted  if - 
th!v  ™HSlUy  t0/nd  out  oauf  for  the  attendance  being  so  small  at  the  school:  and 

they  endeavoured  for  four-days  to  find  out  any  thing  that  cSuld  ho  brought  against  me 
ImlTtW  Cll8<i'  and  eertamly  they  made  the  most  of  it.  The  facts  of  thft  case  are 
?nT!y.!e  „ tbT£e  yr«  ma?  18  at  prfcnt  1 medical  gentleman  in  this  county,  and  he 
the  viS  ‘w  b88t  t01’m3'  1 T“  totaIIy  ‘g"’01'™1  of  the  subject  until  he  mentioned  it  to 
The  ™ 5“  neler  e™"  “*  the  hme  mado  a comPIai”‘  to  me,  so  trifling  did  it  appear, 

with  hT  Was.t?1!r-Jle  ?“me  pP,aB  0,16  of  tle  class  t0  saY  li*  lesson  with  his  face  a/blaok 
nrv  fooiishw  * “ ,b7  m'g  Weli  Play  1 reprimanded  him  for  it,  and  perhaps, 

y“y  ;°°J.  /■  1 requested  another  boy  to  wash  his  face  for  him,  and  he  rubbed  a little 
Tf-  . *a?c'  iliat  18  t{1G  cruel  punishment  that  is  made  so  much  of  in  this  report. 

WnStXgrjLveri™  ‘°Id  ftB  b°y  d°  b“‘  4‘  d°“ -*8"^  1 
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8068  Dr  Andrews.— Was  not  all  the  evidence  submitted  with  the  report?— The  evidence 

adequate  to  give  up  the  profession  I intended  to  enter.  However,  I was  “PP01"4^'.™'1 
scarcely  had  four  months  elapsed,  when  my  salary  was  reduced  , an  was  ii  > 
paeitated  to  enter  another  profession  for  which  I had  been  prepared.  The  salary  was 

finally  reduced  to  a £100,  without  any  just  or  reasonable  cause,  i tliinic. 

SOtO  Mr.  Stephens. — The  visitors  in  their  report  state—"  We > think,  also,  a strict  inquiry 
as  to  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  schools  under  the  control  ot  the  Commissioners  would 
be  attended  with  beneficial  results.”  Has  any  visitation,  „ 

conduct  and  success  of  your  school  been  recently  made  ?- 1 hero  has  been  no  visitation  since, 
beyond  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  returns  applied  for,  and  which  were  fjggjsd.,. 

8071.  Mr  Wto—But  no  personal  inspection  ?-Ho  personal  inspection  o, 

8072.  The  visitors  have  stated— “The  apartment  m tins  large  house  which  has I been 
allotted  to  the  under  master  to  sleep  in,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  likely 

to  accent  the  office  or  remain  long  in  the  situation  ; it,  is  a miserably  small,  low  room,  lighted 
a level  with  the  floor.’;  Does  the  assistant 

room  to  which  the  visitors  allude?-Ko.  I think  the  ohson  a mns-I  won' Id  say,  the  eluq 
racteristic  observations-of  the  visitors,  are  hardly  fair  under  *he  o,roumsta.rco^  I had  ai 
assistant,  one  of  the  ablest  men  I ever  met,  Robert  Hade l.ff,  a doctor  of  law  s.  This  room  ot 
-ill  others  lie  selected,  as  the  room  he  particularly  -wished  to  occupj  , and  he  did  occupj , 
not  occupied  and  I never  asked  my 

to  occupy  the  room,  which  was  small;  hut  it  was  the  largest  m that  pait  of  tlie  ho  , 
and  his  sitting-room  was  the  same  as  the  boys  had  themselves.  , i,ave 

8073.  Mr.  Stephens.- Am  I to  understand,  then  tlmt  this  gentleman  *0  wta  ypu  have 
alluded,  selected  “ a miserably  small  room,  lighted  with  throe  panes  of  g , 

place  * flue,  and  incapable  of  ventilation  except  by  having .‘he  door  open  ? -It  wm  the 
room  that  he  particularly  wished  for.  The  circumstances  are  these  - yp  P ’ jjj 

master,  is  present,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  to  yon  the  situation  of  the  room.  Ills 
sitting-room  is  oil  the  same  floor  with  the  schoolroom,  but  the  rooms  ovet  that  that  is,  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  dormitory-are  not  of  the  same  altitude  ‘'“^"‘Yaddiflc 

schoolroom  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  rooms  between  them,  Lr.  H, adcime, 
the  gentleman  I allude  to,  was  a great  bookworm— a great  reac  er— anc  11s  si  i"®  _ ^ 
was  down  stairs,  as  he  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  by  the  hoys  ° > 

this  small  room  he  preferred  occupying,  as  his  own  sleeping  room,  1 o the we  o ei  it 

8074.  Did  you  offer  Dr.  Radclitfe  any  other  room?— I am  pictty  confident  1 did,  but 
some  years  have  elapsed  since. 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 

8076.  Chairman — What  situation  dp  you  hold  in  tho  royal  school  of  Cavan  ?— Second 

"'Jo'S.  When  were  you  appointed?— I think  the  3rd  of  August,  1851  ; I cannot  be  parti- 
cular as  to  the  day  of  tlie  mouth  ; but  in  that  month,  and  m that  year. 

8077  By  whom  were  yon  appointed  ? — I was  nominated  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  my  appoint- 
ment was  approved  of  by  the  then  Lords  Justices,  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been 
absent  at  the  time. 

8078.  What  is  your  salary  ? — £100  a-year.  ' . . . . „ STlt,. 

8079,  What  sum  do  you  pay  Mr.  Moore  annually  for  your  hoard  and  lodgin0  . Iwenty- 

eiS8o\o°UHave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  ?— I have 

n°8081.  Mr.  Stephens. — After  paying  Mr,  Moore  £28,  have  you  £72  of  your  salary  at  your 
absolute  disposal — Yes;  every  1st  of  February  and  August  1 receive,  from 
Board,  through  Dr.  Kyle,  a cheque  for  £50,  minus  income  tax ; and  aftoi  I pay  Ml.  Mooie, 
the  residue  is  my  own.  . . _ v 

8082.  Rev.  Dr.  Oaves— You  have  been  assistant  since  18ol  t—  Xes. 

8083  What  part  have  you  taken  during  that  time  m the  instruction  ot  the  scholar.-,  c t 
have  had  the  preparation  of  the  classical  business,  subject,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Moore  s 
weekly  revision,  in  the  way  of  repetition.  I instruct  some  of  the  very  junior  boys  m 

French  grammar ; history,  geography,  Latin,  and  composition.  , ^ . • 

8084  Who  gives  instruction  in  science?— Mr.  Kennedy.  I should  mention,  that  a certain 

portion  of  the  Scripture  education  is  also  in  my  hands.  - 0 • 

8085.  You  take  the  department  of  general  instruction,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  that  ot  science 
—who  takes  the  English  department  ?— It  is  between  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

8086.  Do  you  teach  classics  to  all  the  classes,  senior  and  junior  ?— No  ; there  w one  class 
which  is  exclusively  in  Mr.  Moore’s  hands,  except  as  to  Latin  composition,  and  I direct  tnat, 

8087.  Is  that  the  head  class? — No,  it  is  not;  it  is  the  second. 

8088.  You  take  the  head  class?— Yes.  . . A , w_nn 

8089.  At  present,  as  you  informed  me  tins  morning,  it  consists  but  of  a single  hoy 
former  occasions  has  it  been  more  numerous? — I have  had  three  and  four  in  the  1 e 
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8090.  Have  you  always  taught  the  head  class?— Yes;  since  I came  to  Cavan. 

8091.  Has  Mr.  Moore  always  taught  the  class  which  he  now  teaches?— No;  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  there  was  a different  arrangement  made  shortly  after  I came. 

8092.  lhe  classical  instruction  does  not  include  what  is  called  the  English  department  ? 

— JNo ; except  so  far  as  the  histories  of  Home  and  Greece,  and  ancient  geography,  can  be 
cal  led  so.  ° ° 1 J 


8093.  Who  specially  undertakes  the  English  instruction— who  deals  with  the  English 
language  itself— is  that  in  Mr.  Moore's  or  Mr.  Kennedy's  department  ?— It  is  in  Mr 
Kennedy  s,  so  far  as  the  hoys  doing  English  from  dictation,'  erery  day;  and  in  Mr  Moore’s 
so  far  as  giving  them  original  composition,  at  least  once  a- week 

!®'  rur?  y°n  * of  Trinity  College  ? — I am  on  the  foundation  as  a scholar. 

809o.  Did  you  obtain  scholarship  since  you  became  assistant  ?— No ; I was  admitted 
June,  1851,  and  appointed  to  his  school  in  August. 


Mr.  John  Kennedy  sworn  and  examined. 


8096.  Chairman — What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  Cavan  school  ? I am  junior 

assistant.  J 

8097.  When  were  you  appointed  ?— I do  not  know  what  you  call  “appointed”  • I was 

employed  by  Mr.  Moore.  5 

8098.  How  long? — Three  years  ago;  in  August,  1852. 

8099.  What  salary  do  you  receive  from  Mr.  Moore  ? £25  a-year. 

8100.  In  Mr.  Moore’s  return  he  puts  down  £50  a-year;  can  you  explain  the  difference  2 
—I  am  boarded,  washed  for,  and  lodged  in  the  house;  every  thing  is  provided  for  me  in 
that  way ; and  I suppose  Mr.  Moore  calculates  my  board  in  the  house  for  the  remainder 

8101.  What  was  your  agreement  with  Mr.  Moore?— To  receive  £25  a-year,  and  board 
and  washing  in  the  house. 

8102.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  school?— I do  not 

know  of  any.  I have  been  educated  in  the  school,  and  I think  there  is  a pretty  fair 
system  in  it.  lj 


Cavan  Royal  School  Estate. 

James  Benison,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

, SI03.  Chairman.- What  office  do  you  hold ? — I am  agent  of  the  Cavan  school  estate 

8IO4.  now  long  have  you  been  agent  ?— In  1 847  I was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Education,  who  asked  me  to  take  the  situation. 

o i nf**  ir°  y0U  reside  in,the  neighbourhood  ? — I reside  some  twelve  miles  from  Cavan 

8106.  Have  you  a rental  of  the  Cavan  school  estate  in  court?— I have  an  abstract  since 
the  time  of  my  appointment  that  will  show  how  all  matters  stand 

8107.  Will  you  read  it  ? — I will ; but  I should  mention  that  I was  appointed  at  a time 
when  there  was  great  distress  in  the  country,  1847  ; and  I find  that  looking  over  my  note- 
book of  the  inspection  of  the  estate,  on  one  townland  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants 

r°“  3he  Pubhc  works,  and  not  able  to  support  themselves.  The  rental  of  the  estate 
is  ±oo 7 7s.  1 la. 

8108;  Pr-  Andrews.— The  gross  rental  ?— Yes.  At  the  time  I was  appointed  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  rents  from  the  tenants ; they  were  extremely  poor,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  ; and  there  was  also  a spirit  of  litigation  amongst  them.  They 
resisted  payment  of  the  rent,  and  I was  obliged  to  sue  them,  until  at  last  we  succeeded 
against  them.  I ho  receipts  from  November,  1845,  to  the  4th  of  May,  1847,  was  £809  10s  9 d 

8109.  That  really  is  a year  and  a-lialf  ?— Yes.  From  1849  only  £579  Is  4 id 

8110.  What  year  docs  that  cover  ?— From  May,  1847,  to  November,  1849,  £579  Is.  4-’-d 

8111.  That  is  two  years  and  a-half’s  rent  ? — Yes.  For  the  year  1850,  £465  10s  9^* 

SI  12.  These  are  the  sums  actually  received?  There  arc  allowances  besides?— I will 

give  you  the  allowances  made  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

8113.  Are  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  actually  received,  or  are  they  subject  to  these 
reductions  .'—They  arc  total ; but  there  are  deductions  afterwards.  For  November  1851 

rffjved,  £482  6s.  5±d.  ; November,  1S52,  £488  15s.  8 d.  ; November,’ 1853,’ 
rltl  i , ; ! Allowances  made  t0  tenantry  for  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  were  in  1847 
£183  7s.  A ’ 

8114.  That  is  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  £809  10s.  9d.  ?_Ycs.  In  November,  1849  the 

allowance  made  was,  £188  7s.  1-1£<2..;  in  November,  1850,  £44  11s.  2i d.  • in  1851  £49  5? 
I(*. ; in  1852,  £4 1 Os.  M. ; and  in  1853,  £51  18..  lOjd,  Then  the  out-goings  for  poor- 
rate,  rent-charge,  receiver’s  fees,  bailiff  s salary,  were — November,  1847,  £123  0s  ‘2±d  • 
November,  1849 ■ 2 ' 5 

81.15.  Tpu  have  the  items  that  make  tip  these  several  sums?— Yes  j"  this  is  a mere 
abstract  of  the  account.  The  contents  of  the  townland  of  Beiliss  is  128a.  Ik.  23p  and 
tl}e  year's  rent,  £133  11s.  id. ; Oufraho,  69a.  2a.  31p„  year's  rent,  £67  2s. , Dmmcranne, 
115a.  3a.  39p.,  rent,  £l2o  < s.  ; lierqmn,  81a.  In.  30p„  do.  bog,  5a.  0a.  29r„  yearly  rent  of 
whole,  £05  19s.  lli.;  Stagella,  138a.  2a.  34p.,  rent  £129  7s.  lid.;  Griffith's  valuation  of 
JJelliss,  excluding  portion  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which  was  exchanged 
for  the  land  on  which  the  school  is  now  built,  is  £148  15s.  9d.;  Curraho,  £70  4s  6d  : 
Drumeranne,  £ 1 1 7 Ss.  9d. ; Stragella,  £140  3s.  9 d. ; Tierquin,  £87  8 s.  5d. 

8116.  Chairman. — Mr.  Benison,  it  is  stated  that  the  lands  are  set  below  their  value. 
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Do  you  believe  that  is  a fact  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is  a fact.  I was  desired  to  inspect  tbe 
land,  and  I did  so  at  the  time.  . 

8117.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  ?— In  1847;  and  my  valuation  was  pretty  similar  to  what 
the  tenants  paid  at  that  time. 

8118.  Chairman. — Have  the  tenants  leases? — No,  they  have  not-. 

8119- Are  the  farms  small?— Not  too  small.  . 

8 1 20  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  since  the  valuation  ? — I saw  none  myselt. 
8121*  You  have  heard  the  statement  about  the  farm  that  was  let  to  the  bailiff?— It  came 

UP812?6Mr  ^Stephens.-— You  have  stated  that  you  inspected  the  lands  in  1847.  How  is 
it  you  have  not  inspected  them  since?— I have  frequently  inspected,  them  since. 

8123.  When  did  you  inspect  them  last  ?— I was  over  part  of  them  twice  a year. 

8124  Dr  Andrews. — Have  you  valued  tli'e  lands  since  1847  ? — I did  not  go  over  the 
lands  with  the  view  of  valuing  them  since  1847,  but  I asked,  and  was  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a valuation,  and  a new  survey  made,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  consoli- 
date more,  straighten  the  mearings,  square  the  farms,,  and  improve  the  estate  generally. 

8125.  How  did  you  evince  that  anxiety  ?— Putting  it  forward. 

8126.  To  whom  ?— To  the  Commissioners. 

8127.  When  ? — I cannot  say  when,  but  I know  I did. 

8128.  In  1847  ? — A good  deal  later  than  that. 

8129- But  when?— I can’t  say  exactly.  , , 

8130.  Chairman. — Did  you  hear  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Moore  as  to  this  farm,  which  he 
alleges  was  underlet.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  ?— Yes,  I can.  There  were  two 
tenants  upon  the  farm.  . 

8131  What  is  the  name  of  the  farm? — Tierqum.  Ramsay,  was  one  of  the  tenants 

names  It  is  about  two  or  three  years  since  I put  it  forward  to  the  Commissioners.  I 
spoke  also  to  the  local  Commissioner,  and  I recollect  pressing  it  very  much,  that  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  was  a good  time  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  redundant  population,  by 
„ivino-  them  the  means  of  emigrating— that  if  they  would  be  allowed  to  increase  and 
multiply  on  the  land,  they  ought  to  be  provided  for,  to  a certain  extent ; I took  all  the 
steps  I could,  to  prevent  sub-letting.  This  is  a notice  which  I got  posted  “ Notice— 
Cavan  School  Estate.— The  tenantry  of  this  estate,  and  all  other  persons  who  may  be 
desirous  to  purchase  the  interest  of  any  tenant  residing  thereon,  are  hereby  informed  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  (the  landlords),  having  by  a general  order,  long 
since  published  and  made  known  to  the  tenants  of  this  and  all  other  their  estates  m 
Ireland,  ordered  and  directed  their  agents  in  no  instance  to  accept  of  any  person 
purchasino-  the  interest  of  any  of  their  tenants,  who  would  not,  previous  to  their  so  doing, 
be  first  approved  of  by  the  agent,  and  afterwards  by  the  landlords ; and  also  to  use  all 
means  in  their  power  to  discountenance  subdivision  of  any  farms  on  their  respective  estates. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  this  order  will  be  rigidly  enforced  on  this  property ; and  in 
all  cases  where  persons  come  into  possession  of  any  farm  oh  the  above  estate,  without 
conforming  to  the  foregoing  order,  immediate  proceedings  will  be  adopted  to  at  once 
remove  them.  The  respective  holdings  will  be  held  liable  to  all  arrears  due  upon  them, 
and  purchasers  will  become  personally  liable  to  the  Commissioners  for  whatever  may  bo 
so  due  All  information  as  to  amount  of  arrear  due,  &c.,  and  approval  of  incoming  tenants, 
to  be  liad  on  application  to  me,  or  my  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  Bridge-street,  Cavan, 
which  will  be  duly  submitted  to  the  landlords.  Dated  this  19th  day  of  April,  1851, 
James  Benison,  Agent.”  . , ,,  , , 

8 1 32  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  that  to  prove  ?— That  is  to  prove  the  circumstance  that  sub- 
letting was  going  on.  It  was  the  rule  on  the  estate,  I believe,  before  I had  any  thing  to  do 
with  ?t,  that  when  a tenant  was  in  distress,  he  sub-let  to  another ; or  if  a farmer  had  a 
daughter  to  marry,  he  gave  her  her  fortune  in  that  kind  of  way. 

8133.  When  did  you  value  these  lands  last?— I never  valued  them  but  once,  m 1847  ; 
I was  never  directed  to  value  them  but  once.  , 

8134  Then,  you  cannot  give  the  Commissioners  any  positive  information  as  to  the  value  of 
the  land  at  the  present  moment  ? — I can.  I think  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
present  valuation  and  when  I made  it.  ... 

8135.  Do  you  know  the  adjoining  townlands? — Except  by  inquiry,  and  to  value  them 
relatively  very  lately. 

8136.  Then  you  have  recently  valued  the  adjoining  lands? — I asked  what  the  rent  of 

the  adjoining  townland  was;  I was  told  what  rent  the  tenants  paid,  and  I find  it  was  pretty 
much  alike.  The  land  I allude  to,  is  belonging  to  Mr. 

8137.  No  matter;  we  will  take  it  as  a fact,  that  since  the  year  1847  you  have  not  valued 

the  school-lands  ? You  may  take  it  to  be  a fact,  that  I have  not  generally  valued  these 

lands  since  1847-  , , . 

8138.  Who  is  the  Local  Commissioner,  or  sub-committee  to  whom  you  have  referred  ( — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter.  _ , „ T , , 

8139-  Have  you  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  re-valuing  these  lands  c — 1 have  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  also  mentioned  that  there  never  was  a more  suitable  period  than 
when  the  people  were  much  distressed,  for  giving  them  means  to  emigrate,  and  put  the 
land  in  proper  form  and  order.  . , , 

8140.  When  had  you  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Porter? — I had  it,  1 suppose,  about 
1848  or  1849.  I should  think  that  was  the  time,  but  I cannot  precisely  say,  but  I have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  having  it  with  him. 
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8141.  Did  you  make  any  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Clare-street  Board  ?— I 
believe  I did. 

8142.. When? — Pretty  much  about  the  same  time. 

8143.  Was  it  in  writing  ? — Certainly. 

8144.  Did  you  receive  any  answer? — No,  I did  not.  I am  speaking  now  on  belief,  not 
positively. 

8145.  But  you  are  quite  certain  you  spoke  to  the  sub-committee,  Mr.  Porter  ? — Yes. 

8146.  Was  that  in  1847  or  1848  ? — Yes.  1 am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

8147.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Moore  with  regard  to  the 
farm  which  was  vacant;  can  you  give  any  explanation  on  that  subject? — Yes,  I can. 
There  were  twQ  tenants  on  that  farm. 

8148.  What  is  the  name  of  the  farm? — Tierquin.  Ramsay  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  name  of  the  other  I do  not  recollect.  They  were  very  poor,  and  one  of  them 
gave  up  possession,  but  the  other  I had  to  decree  and  put  into  gaol,  and  then  he  also 
gave  up  possession.  - 1 recollect,  at  least  I have  an  indistinct  recollection,  that  Mr.  Moore 
recommended  a tenant  for- the  land.  I made  inquiry, 'and  if  I mistake  not,  the  gentleman 
is  in  this  room,  Mr-  Hill,  from  whom  I made  the  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  man,  his 
solvency,  and  whether  he  would  be  an  eligible  person  or  not.  I got  an  unfavourable 
account  of  him,  I think  in  a letter  (but  it  is  so  long  back  one  cannot  be  precise)  from 
Mr.  Hill,  that  he  was  not  a fit  or  suitable  person ; and  I believe  I also  (indeed,  I am  pretty 
sure,  I did)  laid  the  whole  circumstances.before  the  Commissioners.  In  the  lapse  of  years 
it  is  very  difficult  to  remember  every  thing ; but,  I believe  he  was  a person  who  had  been 
turned  off  another  estate,  that  had  committed  dilapidation,  and  that  went  away  leaving  a 
considerable  arrear  of  rent  due,  and  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  I can 
recollect,  not  an  eligible  person  for  the  land.  I -was  then  directed  to  have  the  land 
valued ; and  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  a respectable  man,  an  agent  himself,  and  a receiver  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  he  happens  to  hold  a subordinate  appointment  under  me ; 
proposed  to  me  to  take  the  land  when  valued.  I did  so ; and  brought  a gentleman  for  the 
purpose,  who  is  well  known  in  the  county,  and  who  has  been  selected  as  a judge  of  cattle 
at  the  show  held  in  Cavan  this  day;  because  he  is  a large  tenant  farmer,  and  a most 
intelligent  man.  I got  him,  and  gave  him  strict  directions  to  value  it  fairly  between  man 
and  man.  His  valuation  was  judged  to  be  fair ; and  it  was  at  his  valuation  that  Mr.  Smith 
got  the  farm. 

8149-  Mr.  i Stephens. — Was  that  valuation  in  writing?. — It  was. 

8150.  Where  is  it? — I should  think  it  is  at  Clare-street. 

8151.  Have  you  no  copy? — I have  not;  but  I can  have  the  gentleman  here  to-morrow, 
who  will  state  the  instructions  he  received,  and  also  the  value  of  the  land. 

8152.  Chairman. — Do  you  recollect  what  the  valuation  was? — It  was  a farm  abound- 
ing in  rocks,  and  covered  with  furze,  and,  altogether,  a farm  on  which  an  immense  outlay 
would  be  required  to  make  it  at  all  profitable.  A very  considerably  outlay  has  been  made 
upon  it. 

8153.  Can  you  state  what  the  valuation  was? — I think  he  valued  it  at  about  13s.  or  14s. 
an  acre. 

8154.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  Irish  acre? — Yes,  the  Irish  acre.  A large  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  rocks  and  furze ; and  the  tenants  who  were  on  it  before  both  became  paupers ; 
one  was  sent  to  gaol,  and  the  other,  finding  his  condition  hopeless,  gave  it  up ; and  the 
difference  between  the  valuation  under  which  they  held  it  and  Mr.  Smith  holds  it  is  about 
3s.  an  acre. 

8155.  Mr.  Stephens — What  sum  did  Mr.  Elliott  offer  for  it? — I do  not  recollect. 

8156.  Was  it  more  or  less  ? — It  was  more  than  what  Mr.  Smith  offered. 

8157.  Much  more  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say. 

8158.  Was  it  double? — Oh,  no;  the  original  rent  was  18s.  2d.,  and  I think  Mr.  Roy- 

croft’s  valuation 

8159.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  you  let  the  farm,  held  a subordinate 
situation  under  you;  did  he  not  hold  the  office  of  driver,  or  bailiff? — Yes. 

8160.  Why  did  you  not  mention  that?  Did  you  not  let  it  to  him  at  10s.  per  acre  ? — I 
have  not.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  for  a moment ; I did  not  let  it  without  having  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Porter  for  letting  it,  and,  I believe,  also  of  the  Board. 

8161.  Was  that  sanction  in  writing  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  in  writing. 

8162.  Then  how  did  you  receive  the  communication  from  Dublin? — It  was  laid  before 
the  Board.  Mr.  Porter  and  I talked  the  matter  over  afterwards,  and  I was  desired  to 
give  that  farm  to  Smith. 

8163.  Is  Mr.  Porter  here? — No. 

8164.  Am  I to  understand,  that  you  let  it  to  Smith  at  a much  smaller  sum  than  Elliott 
offered  for  it  ? — I am  going  to  tell  you  the  difference. 

8165.  Did  you  let  the  farm  for  a smaller  sum  than  Elliott  offered  for  it  ? — I never  let 
it  until  I was  permitted. 

8166.  Was  the  land  let  at  a smaller  sum  ? — Yes. 

8167.  And  to  the  driver,  or  bailiff  on  the  property.  Will  you  tell  me  the  difference 
between  Smith’s  offer  and  Elliott’s  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  offer  of  Elliott,  but  I want  to  tell 
you  the  original  rent  of  it,  and  on  which  the  former  tenants  failed.  The  original  rent  was 
£13  18s.  10d.,  and  Smith’s  rent  £10  7s.  4 d. 

8168.  After  Elliott  offered  to.  take  the  ground,  did  you  give  the  public  notice  that  the 
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land  was  to  be  let  ? — I really  cannot  say  what  steps  I took.  I laid  the  whole  matter 
before  the  Board  of  Education.  9 

8169.  Did  you  give  any  notice  except  making  some  communication  to  the  Uoaicl  <— 

None ; I did  not  advertise.  . „ „ . . . , • , 0 T . , 

8170.  Then  the  public  at  large  had  no  opportunity  of  offering  for  the  land  /—I  think 
that  it  would  be  injudicious  to — — 

8171.  Answer  my  question.— No.  „ „ 

8 ! 72  Dr  Andrews.— Did  you  allow  Smith  to  hold  the  farm  rent  free  for  one  year,  in 
consideration  of  his  improvements  ?— Oh,  no  ; he  paid  his  rent  the  first  year  lie  entered 
upon  it.  _ , , . „ ,r 

8173.  You  charged  him  from  the  first  year  he  entered  upon  it  — xcs. 

8174.  Will  that  appear  from  your  accounts? — Yes. 

8175  Were  you  aware  that  the  person  who  offered  to  take  the  lands  offered  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  offered  to  pay  the  rent  in  arrear  due  by  the  former  tenants?— 
I do  not  recollect ; I am  not  quite  sure ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  there  was  no  guarantee 
as  regards  arrears.  . , . . 

8176.  You  think  there  was  no  offer  to  pay  the  rent  m arrear,  and  that  there  was  no 
offer  to  guarantee  the  future  rent  out  of  the  salary  of  his  daughter  ?— There  might  be 
something  about  the  salary  of  the  daughter,  who  received  a small  salary  herself. 

8177.  Do  the  several  townlands  mentioned  lie  adjacent  to  each  other'. — I hey  do,  with 
the  exception  of  one  townland. 

8178.  Is  there  any  school  on  any  of  these  townlands  ?— No,  sir. 

8179.  Are  there  any  means  of  education  for  the  tenants  ? — No. 

8180.  Is  there  any  agricultural  instruction  given  on  the  lands  so  far  as  you  know  . 
There  is  no  agricultural  instruction  given ; but  there  are  some  very  improving  tenants, 
particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  green  crops;  and  there  is,  at  present,  an  application 
before  the  Board,  on  the  part  of  one  tenant  for  the  making  of  COO  or  700  perches  of  drains. 

8181.  That  is  one  tenant.  Is  that  the  only  tenant  who  is  improving  ?— Oh,  there  are 

other  tenants  improving.  . , . , ot 

8182.  When  did  you  make  a personal  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  husbandry  (— 1 was 

there  very  lately.  . , , 

8183.  Did  you  go  over  all  the  lands ? — No ; I went  over  almost  all  the  lands. 

8184.  You  state  something  respecting  green  crops ; tell  us  the  names  of  any  tenants  who 
are  cultivating  the  land  as  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  ?— There  arc  tenants  named  Lawsons. 

8185.  What  quantity  of  land  do  they  hold  ?— Between  twenty-eight  and  thirty  acres. 

8186!  What  do  vou  say  about  their  system  ?— They  are  thriving  and  prosperous. 

8187.  What  do  you  say  about  the  system  of  husbandry  they  pursue  ? — Their  husbandry 

is  like  that  of  the  country  generally.  T , , 

8188.  How  many  acres  of  green  crops  have  they? — I suppose  about  an  acre  and 

a-half,  or  an  acre  of  turnips.  They  cultivate  rape  here  a good  deal,  for  they  are  badly 
off  for  meadow.  , , _ r 

8189.  Is  there  any  other  person  ; you  have  gone  over  the  lands  you  say  ■ 1 am  not  now- 

acquainted  with  the  extent  of  green  crops;  but  I intend  inspecting  them  next  week,  with 
a view  of  giving  premiums  for  green  crops. 

8190.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  instruction  given  in 


griculture  over  these  five 


townlands  ? — No. 

8191.  Are  there  any  schools? — No. 

8192.  Nothing  done  to  promote  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 

8193.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  how  many  tenants  are,  on  this  estate  ? — About  sixty- 
five,  I think. 

8194.  On  500  acres?— Yes.  , , , . . . 

8195.  Dr.  Andrews.— Are  the  lands  equally  good  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
estates?— I could  not  go  over  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  and  I can  not  say 
whether  they  are  equally  good. 

8196.  1 thought  you  said,  when  striking  the  value  of  the  land,  you  looked  over  the 

neighbouring  estates  ? — I said  1 looked,  in  some  instances,  to  the  neighbouring  properties, 
and  I know- I did.  . . , . „ T1  . , 

8197.  When  you  looked  at  the  neighbouring  properties,  what  did  you  look  at ' — l looked 
at  the  mode  of  husbandry,  and  it  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

8198.  llad  you  an  opportunity  when  going  over  the  estate,  to  judge  whether  these  lands 
are  of  equal  quality,  and  equally  improvable  as  the  adjacent  lands  in  the  possession  of 
other  landlords  ? — These  lands  I have  been  speaking  of  as  having  contrasted  them  with, 
I think  are  about  equal  value. 

8199.  Equally  improvable?— Yes. 

8200.  Are  they  equally  improved ; do  they  contrast  favourably  or  unfavourably  when 
compared.  I am  not  asking  as  to  individual  cases,  but  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
tenantry,  and  whether  the  land  is  equally  good  as  the  adjacent  land  ? — In  some  instances 
it  is,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  not. 

8201.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  estate  as  compared  with  the  adjacent 
estate  ?— The  farms  are  much  smaller. 

8202.  How  do  you  know  the  farms  are  smaller  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  estates — 
What  examination  have  you  made  of  the  adjacent  estates  ? — I see  the  houses. 

8203.  You  could  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  the  quality  of  the  adjacent  estates,  and  the 
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character  of  them  ? — These  lands  are  merely  lands  adjoining.  I have  never  been  on  them.  Cavan. 

I merely  looked  at  them  from  a distance.  _ - — 

8204.  By  whom,  and  at  whose  suggestion  were  the  reductions  you  alluded  to  made? — ^Estate.  C‘°° 

They  were  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  education.  James  Benison,  Esq. 

8205.  But  at  whose  suggestion  where  they  made,  and  by  whom  was  the  scale  fixed  ? — 

I believe  I asked  the  board  myself,  I told  them  the  state  of  the  tenantry;  and  asked  them 
to  make  the  allowance. 

8206.  By  whose  suggestion  was  the  scale  of  abatements  made  ? — By  me. 

8207.  Did  you  ever  turn  in  your  mind  any  other'  mode  of  making  allowances — for 
instance,  instead  of  reducing  a man’s  rent  10  per  cent,  if  you  gave  him  what  is  equal  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  for  the 
next  year,  would  you  consider  that  a desirable  plan? — I have  not  considered  the  question. 

8208.  Did  you  do  any  act  of  that  description  ?— Not  on  this  estate.  The  ordinary  way 
to  make  reductions,  is  to  give  so  much  money : let  the  system  work  as  it  may,  you  must 
give  it,  for  they  are  not  able  to  pay  more. 

8209.  I am  not  questioning  the  amount  of  reduction;  1 am  asking  whether  you  think  it 
would  be  a beneficial  mode  of  making  reductions? — My  experience  is,  it  would  be  the 
better  mode  if  you  got  the  tenants  to  work  it  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms ; but  I find 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  it  upon  another  estate  on  which  I happen  to  be  agent. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  gave  me  £100  to  lay  out  in  draining;  and  I told  the 
tenants  I would  pay  the  labourers  every  Saturday  night,  if  they  looked  after  the  work. 

And  after  all  my  exertions  I could  only  get  £27  or  £29  laid  out,  such  was  the  demoral- 
izing effect  cf  the  public  works. 

8210.  Did  any  of  those  farmers  who  were  encouraged  to  drain  actually  drain  anv  portion 
of  the  land  ? — They  did. 

8211.  Did  the  drainage  improve  the  value  of  the  land? — No  doubt  of  it. 

8212.  Did  it  not  stimulate  other  farmers  to  improve  afterwards,  although  you  might 
have  difficulty  originally  in  the  undertaking? — I think  a great  good  has  been  effected. 

8213.  Though  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  to  take  manure  and 
apply  it  properly,  do  you  not  think  that  the  good  effect  it  would  produce,  would  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example? — I think  they  have  an  excellent  example  of  draining  going 
on  on  the  estate  at  present ; I do  not  know  better  anywhere.  It  is  the  case  of  a man 
who  has,  almost  at  his  own  expense,  drained  a great  portion  of  his  farm,  and  has  done  it 
very  well,  indeed.  I think  that  ought  to  stimulate  them. 

8214.  When  did  he  do  it? — The  drainage  is  in  progress  at  present;  but  a portion  of  it 
has  been  completed  some  years. 

8215.  How  much  of  it  has  been  in  operation  some  years? — The  greater  part  of  it  was 
done  some  three  years  ago. 

8216.  I was  speaking  of  the  most  judicious  mode  of  making  allowances I quite  a°ree 

'with  you,  if  you  could  get  the  tenants  to  employ  the  manure,  or  the  money  they  might 
receive,  on  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  it  would  be  the  better  plan. 

8217.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1849,  that  they  paid  the  sum  of  £53  for  erecting  a gate-lodge  at  the  school- 
house ; is  that  the  gate-house  on  the  lower  road  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware  of  it. 


Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore  further  examined. 

8218.  The  circumstances  are  these:  there  was  a wretched  mud-wall  house  therefor 
several  years ; from  time  to  time  I applied  to  the  Commissioners  to  erect  a proper  gate- 
house, and  could  not  succeed.  At  length  I built  one  at  my  own  expense ; and  after  some 
time  the  Commissioners,  when  they  had  been  told  what  I did,  consented  to  remunerate  me, 
and  sent  a Mr.  Haige,  a builder,  in  Cavan,  whose  estimate  was  forwarded  to  them,  and  they 
refunded  me  £53. 

8219.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  recollect  when  that  took  place? — Some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago. 

8220.  Was  it  paid  by  the  Board  ? — It  was  paid  by  the  Commissioners. 

822 1 . That  is  the  gate-house  on  the  school-lands  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  only  partially  on  them, 
because  very  nearly  all  at  the  back  of  the  gate-house  are  the  school-lands. 

8222.  How  is  the  gate-house  circumstanced? — I think  I gave  the  Commissioners  a bit  of 
my  own  ground. 

8223.  You  look  upon  the  gate-house  now  as  belonging  to  the  school-lands? Yes; 

altogether. 

8224.  Chairman — Then,  a little  outside  your  lands,  are  the  school-lands? — Yes. 


Rev.  William  Prior 
Moore. 


James  Benison,  Esq.,  further  examined.  James  Benison,  Esq. 

8225.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  any  of  the  laud  require  draining ; — There  are  some  portions  of 
the  estate  which  would  be  improved  by  drainage,  but  not  generally. 

8226.  You  said  something  about  having  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
estate.  Are  you  aware  that  you  made  these  suggestions  to  any  person  ? — No  ; I thought 
that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  have  had  a survey  and  valuation  of  it  again.  I thought 
we  were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 

. 8227.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Did  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
management  of  this  estate,  to  any  person  ? — Oh,  yes ; I made  suggestions  to  the  Board, 
and  to  Mr.  Porter. 

8228.  Were  these  suggestions  in  writing? — The  Board  must  have  them  in  writing. 

3 G 
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Cava*  8229  Can  vou  tell  wlien  they  were  made  ?— No ; I ' cannot- tell  you  now.  _ 

- — , ooqo  Have  vou  copies  of  your  communications  to  the  Board ?— I should  think  I have. 

'M£S  ■ g23l  Could  you  gL  copies  of  these  documents  to  the  Secretary  ?-I  was  looking  for 
James  Benison,  Esq.  documents  of  tit  M,  bul  I could  not  find  them  in  congee  ofWfif-  ^nged  my 

residence  sometime  ago,  but  it  is  very  likely  I will  be  able  to  find  them.  . 

8232  It  is  important,  if  you  have  made  suggestions,  that  you  should  procure  copies  of 
them  I think  I understood  you  to  say  there  are  no  leases  on  the  property  /— JNo. 

8933  Then  there  is  no  person  to  intervene  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  occupy- 
ibi  tenant ’-None;  the  occupying  , tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  Commissioners. . 

• 8234.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  the  average  rent  of  the  property  m the  neighbourhood  of  Cavan 
higher  at  the  present  moment  than  it  was-  in  1847  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  rents  being 
rafsed  in  the  neighbourhood  since  1847.  They  lowered  them,  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  same  standard  they  were  before  ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any 

8235.  Is  not  the  average  value  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catan  higher  than 
it  was  in  1847  ?— The  average  value  of  property  is  higher  than  it  was  m 184,  or  1848. 

'■  8236.  And  notwithstanding  it  is  higher,  you  have  not  re- valued  this  estate  . I v as  never 

dll82374  If  f understand  you  aright,  it  was  in  1S47  you  made  the  suggestions  to  tho.Clare- 
street  Board,  and  also  to  the  local  committee,  but  not  since  ?— Yes  ; although  it  mi^t  be 
very  inconvenient  to  the  gentlemen  who  valued  Smith  s farm  to  come  here,  still  I would 
be  extremely  glad  indeed  to  have  him  examined  on  oath  as  to  the  valuation. 

8238.  hr? Andrews.— Yon  have  had  the  advantage  of  stating  on  your  oath  that  thp 
tenant  submitted  to  his  valuation  ; and  that  you  gave  it  to  him  at  that  valuation.  1 hat  m 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  fm- 
ther  hereafter’— It  would  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I am  m the  habit  of 
managing  property,  and  not  a person  that  would  let  land  under  its  value  rf  you  could  sit 
to-mon-ow,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  oi  producing  the  gentleman  who  vidued  it, 

8239.  What  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  you  did  not  exactly  do  what  you  have  stated 

—namely,  referred  the  valuation  to  him  ; and,  when  ascertained,  that  you  acted  upon  it  t 
He  would  state  be  was  a competent  judge.  ' 

8240.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  you  referred  the  valuation  to  any  person  but  a competent 
iudo-e  ? — The  tenant  who  got  this  farm  wishes  to  be  examined  as  to  the  outlay  he  made 
in  ft  in  improvements  since  he  got  it.  Mr.  Hill  is  in  court,  who  knew  the  person  alluded 

t0  82LK 1 Ncf ' matter  to  whom  it  was  let— that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction  as  to 
the  letting ; nor  can  the  increased  value  since  affect  the  question  ?— I would  wish  to  have 
%his  gentleman,  Mr.  Roycroft,  examined,  who  was  selected  judge  to-day  at  the  Cavan  cattle 
show;  for  I am  sure  if  he  was  here  he  would  swear  on  his  oath  that  he  put  the  full  value 

0n82'42.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  request  that  you  will  hand  in  the  accounts,  of 
which  the  document  you  read  is  an  abstract?— Certainly. 

Charles  Harper,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

8243.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— I am  a medical  man. 

8244.  Do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood? — I do. 

-8245.  Do  you  live  on  the  part  of  the  land  that  was  exchanged  ?— IS  o,  I do  not  live  as  a 
tenant  on  it ; but  I hold  it  as  mine  at  present-  T i 

8246.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  it  on  your  own  hands,  or  have  you  let  it ! — I nave  a 

portion  of  it  on  my  own  hands,  and  a portion  let  to  tenants.  .,  . 

8247.  Is  it  land  superior  in  quality  to  the  other  school-lands? — I think  not,  it  is  pretty 

much  of  the  same  quality  with  the  other  school-lands.  . ' 

8248.  What  rent  do  you  receive  for  it  ?• — One  tenant  pays  me,  I think,  34s.  an  acre,  anu 
another  tenant  about  33s.. 

8249.  Do  you  consider  that  a very  high  rent  for  it  ? — I think  they  are  well  able  to  pay 
it ; they  pay  me  with  great  willingness. 

8250.  How  long  have  you  received  that  rent? — A great  many  years.  One  farm  was 
-let  at  its  present  rent  before  it  came  into  my  hands. 

8251.  Have  the  tenants  been  in  arrear? — No ; they  pay  their  rent  regularly.  _ 

; 8252.  Have  they  applied  to  you  for  reductions  ? — At  the  time  of  the  famine  they  did 
apply  to  me  for  reductions. 

8253.  What  abatement  did  you  make  ?— I did  not  make  an  abatement ; but  gave  them  a 

certain  quantity  of  lime.  . . . , . .. 

8254.  You  mention  34s.  and  33s.  an  acre ; is  that  the  statute  acre,  or  is  it  the  plantation 

,acre  ? It  is  the  Irish  acre.  They  do  not  measure  by  the  statute  acre  in  this  part  of  the 

country.  ., 

8255.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  far  is  this  land  from  the  town  ? — I think,  about  a mile. 

8256!  Is  it  on  the  near  part  of  the  estate? — It  is  about  a mile  from  Cavan,  on  the  near  part. 

8257.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as- to  the  average 'rent  paid  by  the  tenants  on  the  school- 

lands? — Well;  I have  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matter.  ,- 

8258.  What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  the  school-lands  upon  an  average  ? — The  char- 

acter of  the  land  is  very  favourable.  That  adjoining  me  is  rocky,  and  for  that  part  which 
is  rocky  the  value  in  general  would  be  very  stpalL.  ' " . „ 

8259.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  value  of  the  best  lands  on  the  school  estate  c 
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— I am  not  able  to  give  you  the  value  of  it — that  which  I hold  myself  partakes  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it. 

8260.  That  is  Billess? — Yes. 

8261.  Is  there  land  of  both  qualities  on  it,  both  ferny  and  rocky,  and  also  good  land  ? — Yes. 

8262.  And  you  think  that  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  all  the  school -lands  ?— A 
portion  of  it  may  be  so  taken ; but  "there  is  another  portion  of  it  very  much  improved. 
That  portion  on  my  own  hands  I have  improved,  and  of  course  you  would  not  contrast  the 
other  land  with  that;  but  that  which  the  tenants  Jiold  is  very  much  of  the  same  character  as 
the  other  estates.  One  tenant  has  improved  about  four,  acres  of  his  land  very  much. 

8263.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  rent  was  paid  for  Billess  when  it  was  part 
of  the  school  estate? — I have  not. 

Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

8264.  Chairman Do  you  hold  any  office  ? — I am  a land  agent  now. 

8265.  Have  you  seen  the  land  which  is  now  held  by  Smith? — I have. 

8266.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  its  probable  value  at  present,  or  when  he  took 
it  ? — Before  he  took  it  I know  there  w'ere  two  pauper  tenants  on  it,  who  had  been  turned 
off  the  estate  which  is  the  next  fence  to  it,  and  over  which  I am  agent.  . I was  about  pro- 
posing for  it  myself,  and  when  I walked  over  it  and  considered  the  matter  in  my  mind, 
I would  not  give  more  than  1 Os.  an  acre,  and  then  to  have  it  for  seven  years.  At  that 
time  it  was  covered  with  weeds  and  rocks;  I do  not  think  there  was,  on  an  average,  a third 
of  it  fit  for  tillage  at  the  time,  and  I considered  it  would  take  seven  years  at  least  to  repay 
the  money  which  would  be  required  to  lay  it  out  in  good  order. 

8267.  Have  you  seen  the  land  lately  ? — I have. 

8268.  What  is  the  value  at  the  present  moment  ? — I saw  the  land  some  time  last  week, 
and  I would  be  willing  to  give  a guinea  an  acre  for  it  now ; but  there  has  been  a heavy  outlay, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  because  I saw  it  laid  out  when  going  backwards  and  forwards  every 
morning  through  the  land. 

8269.  Mr  Hughes. — In  cleaning  and  draining  it  ? — Cleaning;  it  wanted  little  or  no  drain- 
ing ; clearing  away  the  weeds,  and.  actually  covering  the  rocks  with  soil.  If  the  farm  was  to 
be  let  now,  1 would  willingly  give  a guinea  an  acre  for  it ; but  I think  about  1851,  as  well  as 
I recollect — I may  be  mistaken  in  the  year — but  I think  in  1851  it  was  taken ; and  I am 
certain  of  one  thing,  it  would  be  termed  hard  setting  if  it  was  given  to  the  man  who 
offered  £l  an  acre  at  the  time,  and  who  was  ejected  owing  two  years’ rent.  I had  to: 
follow  him  and  his  sons  to  a place  near  Killashandra,  called  the  Manor,  for-dilapidating  the. 
houses  and  offices,  and  breaking  the  windows  and  door-frames ; I would  not  trust  him 
for  half-a-crown.  1 say,  a small  rent,  if  regularly  paid,  is  better  than  the  promise  of  a 
high  rent.  Certainly,  in  the  present  state  of  the  land  I would  give  a guinea  an  acre 
for  it,  if  it  were  to  be  let.  I think,  perhaps,  I may  not  be  here  to-morrow;  and  I wish 
to  observe,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  things  I heard  Dr.  Andrews  asking  Mr.  Benison 
about,  as  to  improving  tenants  on  the  school-lands,  as  they  are  called.  There  is  a portion 
of  a townland  adjoining,  called  Eden  Declare,  on  which  there  is  a drain.  I think,  in 
the  year  1851  or  1852,  Mr.  Yernon  and  I suggested  the  deepening  of  this  drain,  as  it 
would  be  a great  improvement  to  the  adjoining  townlands.  I applied  to  Mr.  Benison, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  for  some  assistance  towards  it,  and  they  authorized 
him  to  give  me  30s.,  which  he  did  give  me  towards  deepening  this  drain.  We  did  it  very 
well;  and  from  that  day  up  to  last  year,  I never  could  get  one  of  the  school  tenants  to 
employ  a man  to  keep  it  dry. 

. 8270.  Dr.  Andrews. — They  thought,  I suppose,  you  would  do  it  ? — But  they  should 
have  done  it  for  themselves.  The  Commissioners  gave  me  30s.,  that  was  about  the 
average  value  of  the  ground  that  would  be  immediately  benefited  by  it.  When  I made 
the  drain,  I think  it  was  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  clean. 

8271.  Chairman. — Has  any  other  gentleman  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  regard  to  the  Cavan  school-lands  ? 

8272.  [Rev.  Prior  Moore Allow  me  to  make  an  observation  with  respect  to  a matter 

into  which  my  name  has  been  introduced  so  much.  The  simple  fact  is  this,  I never  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  letting  of  the  lands ; that  is  a thing  the  Board  of  Education 
would  be  jealous  of  interference  in  at  all. 

8273.  Dr.  Andrews You  have  said  that  already  ? — This  man  Elliott  came,  being  the 

father  of  the  girl  who  teaches  the  school  here,  and  proposed  for  this  land ; I sent  the 
proposition  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  go  security  for  the  man 
at  any  time. 

8274.  Did  you  offer  that? — I am  not  sure;  but  I proposed  him  as  tenant  he  offering  so 
much ; and  then  I got  a rub  for  interfering.] 


State  of  Education  in  General. 

• 8275.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  general,  or  with  reference  to  the  schools  mentioned  in  the 
list  read  by  the  Secretary  ? 
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Monaghan.  MONAGHAN,  2Sth  SEPTEMBER,  1855. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretaiy. 


The  Jackson  Boys’  and  Girls’  School. 

8276.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  I have  received,  my  Lord,  is  from  Thomas 
Somers,  teacher  of.  the  Jackson  School,  at  Monaghan: — 

“ To  the  Lords  Commissioners — 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  lay  before  you,  for  your  consideration,  a short  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  I have  been  treated  as  teacher  of  the  endowed  free  school 
of  the  late  Richard  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Monaghan,  viz. 

“I  was  duly  appointed  teacher  in  October,  18-18,  at  a sallary*  of  £22  3s.,  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Jackson,  for  to  teach  sixty- five  children,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school,  with  £4  13s.  for  stationary  for  the  school.  The  sallery  I was  paid  up  to  Novem- 
ber, 1851 ; since  that  time  I have  been  reduced  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
stationary  allowance  I never  received  any  of  it  to  the  present,  hopeing  that  you  will  make 
an  order  for  the  recovery  of  same  reduction  of  the  sums  which  has  been  curtailed  off  me, 
without  any  further  law  proceedings,  I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Somers, 

“ Teacher  of  the  Jackson  Endowed  School,  Monaghan. 

“ 28th  September,  1855.” 

8277.  I will  state  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  about  this  school  up  to 
the  present.  It  appears,  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1826,  page  464,  that  there  was  a school  in  Monaghan,  of  which  James  Smyth 
was  master;  that  the  master  was  a Protestant;  that  it  was  a free  school;  and  that  the 
income  of  the  master  was  £24  per  annum,  with  house  and  garden.  The  house  is  stated 
to  be  a good  one,  two  stories  high;  cost  about  £180.  The  number  of  children,  twenty- 
four  of  the  Established  Church,  sixteen  Presbyterians,  and  twenty  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  of  the  total  number  forty-two  were  boys,  and  eighteen  girls.  “Richard  Jackson, 
Esq.,  the  founder  of  this  school,  gives  the  house,  garden,  and  £24  per  annum.” 

8278.  It  is  also  mentioned  there  was  a girls’  school  in  Monaghan,  of  which  Mary 
Anne  Minnett  was  mistress ; a free  school,  and  the  total  income  of  the  mistress  £18 ; 
A very  good  house,  cost  about  £100.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  eighteen 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  fifteen  Presbyterians,  and  twelve  Roman  Catho- 
lics; that  the  entire  of  these  were  girls.  That  return  is  the  Protestant  return,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  return  slightly  differs  as  to  figures.  It  is  there  stated  that  there  are 
twenty-five  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  sixteen  Presbyterians,  twenty  of 
other  denominations,  and  fifty-nine  Roman  Catholics ; that  the  number  of  boys  was  thirty- 
five,  and  fifteen  girls.  “ Mr.  Jackson,  the  patron  and  founder  of  the  girls’  school,  gives 
the  house,  and  £18  per  annum.” 

8279.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Ireland,  1835,  page  43a.  They  state: — “Day-school  kept  by  E.  Scallon  [the  same 
school] ; an  endowment  of  £22  3s.  annually,  a house,  and  garden,”  The  number  of 
children  then  in  the  school  was  forty-four  boys  and  twenty-one  girls ; and  the  average 
daily  attendance  fifty-four.  The  kind  of  instruction : reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Scriptural  instruction.  There  was  another  day-school  kept  by  Elizabeth  Kerr  (which 
corresponds  with  the  Jackson  girls’  school) : an  endowment  of  £16  12s.  3d.  annualty,  a 
house,  and  garden.  Girls  in  the  school,  twenty-three;  the  average  daity  attendance, 
twenty;  and  kind  of  instruction  the  same.  The  master,  Thomas  Somers,  and  Elizabeth 
Armstrong,  mistress  of  the  girls’  school,  have  made  returns.  [The  returns  are  read.] 

8280.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Richard  Jackson,  Esq. : — “ I leave 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife,  in  trust,  during  her  natural  lifetime,  the  lands  commonly  called 
Terfinog  and  Aughentammon,  in  the  parish  of  Monaghan,  for  the  following  purposes;  that 
is  to  say,  £22  3s.  sterling,  yeai-ly,  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  that  teaches  my  educa- 
tion school  in  Monaghan,  and  £4  13s.  yearly  for  stationery  for  said  school.  I also  leave  to 
the  mistress  who  teaches  my  work-school  a sum  of  £1 6 12s.  3d.  yearly,  to  be  paid  out  of  said 
lands  of  Terfinog  and  Aughentammon.  [Testator  leaves  to  the  above  charities,  and 
some  others  in  his  will  mentioned,  sums  amounting  to  £84  7s.  3 d.  yearly,  for  ever,  charg- 
ing said  sum  of  £84  7s.  3 d.  on  his  lands.]  And  whereas,  at  the  present  time  the  said 
lands  mentioned  of  Terfinog  and  Aughentammon  do  not  produce  said  sum  of  £84  7s.  3d. 
yearly,  my  will  is,  that  the  lands  commonly  called  Carricloiabrock,  otherwise  Annalough, 
Lisnagreeve,  and  Tallootra,  be  subject  to  a yearly  sum  not  exceeding  £40,  until  the  pre- 
sent leases  of  Terfinog  should  fall  out,  or  any  part  of  said  leases ; that  being  my  will  that 
any  increase  in  said  lands  of  Terfinog  is  to  be  taken  off  the  said  sum  of  £40  charged  on 
said  lands  of  Carricknabrock,  otherwise  Annalough ; so  as  when  all  the  present  leases  of 

* Thus  spelled  in  the  original  letter. 
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Terfinog  expire,  there  is  to  he  no  charge  of  said  £40  a-year  on  the  said  lands  of  Carrick- 
nabrock,  otherwise  Annalough,  &c.,  as  I expect  there  will  be  more  than  the  sum  of  £84  7s.  3 d. 
sterling  yearly  out  of  said  lands  of  Terfinog  and  Auglientammon ; and  my  will  is,  when  there 
is  more  than  the  sum  of  £84  7s.  3d.  yearly  paid  out  of  said  lands  of  Terfinog  and  Aughentam- 
mon,  together  with  one  shilling  in  the  pound  agent’s  fees  for  collecting  rents;  the  increase  to 
be  put  into  the  Monaghan  Savings  Bank,  to  keep  always  a sum  to  the  good  for  repairing  said 
schools  (and  widows’  house) ; and  that  my  wife  have  full  power  to  manage  the  said  (five) 
charitable  institutions  during  her  life ; and  my  will  is,  after  the  death  of  my  said  wife, 
the  lands  of  ierfinog  and  Auglientammon  be  for  ever  after  vested,  in  trust,  in  the  hands 
of  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan  for  the  time  being,  for  the 
said  (five)  charitable  uses  for  ever;  and  that  said  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  time 
being  shall  have  the  liberty  of  making  leases  as  they  fall  out,  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  at  a fair  value;  and  that  my  trustees  hereafter  shall  be  careful  in  the  filling  up  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  as  they  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Society  that  is  m connexion  with  the  society  that  holds  the  Primitive  Wesleyans’ 
Preaching-House,  Great  George’s-street,  South,  Dublin;  and  that  the  schoolmaster 
must  be  a leader  m said  society,  and  the  mistress  of  the  work-school  must  be  also  a mem- 
ber  of  said  society,  as  none  other  can  draw  the  allowance  for  either  of  these  schools;  and 
that  said  rector  and  churchwardens  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  said  schools  subject  to  the 
rules  I made  for  said  schools.” 

8281.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  which  has  been  handed  in  by 

Mr.  Moffett: — “I  leave  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  £o  per  annum  for  ever  to  each 
of  the  two  schools  endowed  by  my  late  husband ; and  which  I direct  shall  be  applied  by 
my  executors  for  making  further  repairs  which  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  found  necessary.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Somers  sworn  and  examined. 

8282.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the  Jackson  Free  School,  at  Monaghan? — I am. 

8283.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  October,  1848. 

8284.  Who  appointed  you? — The  rector  and  curate,  who  recommended  me  to  the  super- 
intendent preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society. 

8285.  What  is  your  salary  ?— I received  £22  3s.,  for  a good  length  of  time ; for  three 
years  after  I came  to  the  school. 

8286.  That  is,  to  1851.  Since  1851  what  sum  have  you  received? — There  was  twenty- 

five  per  cent,  taken  off  that.  J 

8287.  Mr.  Stephens. — Before  1851  how  much  did  you  receive  ? — £22  3s. 

8288.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  why  that  reduction  was  made  in  your  salary? — It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  falling-off  at  the  time. 

8289.  Do  you  receive  any  thing  for  stationery? — No,  my  Lord. 

8290.  Have  you  never  received  any  thing  ? — No. 

'8291.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  school  at  present? — One  hundred  and  ten. 

8292.  That  is  on  the  roll? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

8293.  What  was  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  month? — Fifty-two  this  week, 
forty-three  before  that,  and  fifty  before  that. 

8294.  How  do  you  account  for  the  average  attendance  being  so  much  below  the  number 
on  the  roll  ? — I must  attribute  it  partly  to  the  children  working  at  home,  and  partly 
because  there  has  been  a small  school  established  not  long  since.  There  has  been  a 
Presbyterian  school  established  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren go  to  it. 

8295.  Are  these  110  pupils  all  boys  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

8296.  How  many  boys  are  there  on  the  roll? — There  are  fifty-five  boys. 

8297.  Is  it  a mixed  school? — It  is. 

8298.  How  many  girls  are  there  on  the  roll? — There  are  fifty- five,  likewise. 

8299.  And  of  the  number  in  attendance,  how  many  are  boys,  and  how  many  are  girls? 

* — That  will  take  me  some  time  to  decide. 

8300.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  they  not  attend  ?— Oh,  they  generally  attend;  but  not  every 
day. 

8301.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school? — Mrs.  Arm- 
strong. There  is  one  schoolroom  for  her,  and  one  schoolroom  for  me. 

8302.  It  is  not  a mixed  school? — I have  girls  in  my  school. 

8303.  The  school  under  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  a work-school? — Yes. 

8304.  Do  the  girls  of  the  work-school  attend  your  school? — No,  they  do  not. 

8305.  What  is  the  religious  denomination  of  the  children  who  come  to  your  school? 

* — There  are  Presbyterian  children,  and  Roman  Catholic  children. 

8306.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  each? — About  six  Roman  Catholic  children 
attend. 

8307.  And  the  rest  are  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterians? — The  Church 
of  England  and  Presbyterians. 

8308.  What  is  the  course  of  education  given  in  your  school  ? — Spelling,  reading,  writing, 
accounts,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography. 

8309.  Do  the  children  read  the  Scriptures  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  every  day. 

8310.  All  of  them  ? — The  whole  of  the  children  that  can  read. 

8311.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school? — Yes,  there  were  two  inspections  this 
year. 
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■ 8318.  By  whom  ?—' There  was  a clergy  inspection,  and  an  inspection  by  tlie  Dublin- 

G°r?Mr  Stephens. — Wliat  committee  ?-Tlie  Churcli  Education  Society  Committee. 

- 8314.  Chairman— Is  the  school  visited  besides  these  inspections?— Yes. 

8315.  How  often? — -I  cannot  say. 

ftSKi  Bv  whom  ? — The  clergy  of  the  parish.  . .,  . , 

I,  8317'.  Can  you  say  how  often  they  have  visited  the  school  ?— I had  a visit  yesterday, 

„ud  I had  one  on  the  31st  of  August.  They  held  an  inspection  on  the  15th  of  June. 

8318.  That  is  once  a month? — The  half-yearly  inspection.  . , , f 

- 8319.  Mr.  Stephens— mil  you  read  the  visitations  of  the  clergy  since  the  1st  of 
January  and  when  they  have  visited  the  school  since  the  1st  of  January  in  this  year? 

“ On  the  26th  of  March,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Bury  visited  the  school  and  examined  the  children 
in  Scripture  and  Church  catechism.  Answering— pretty  good.  „ 

83201  Chairman. — Who  is  Mr.  Bury?— He  is  the  curate  of  the  parish.  On  the 
loth  of  May,  I examined  and  registered  some  of  the  children,  sixty  two  present.  Oidei 

k-°8321.  Mr.  Stephens.— Who  signed  that?— The  Rev.  E.  J.  Bury.  . 

; oS.  Jo  ]ie  present?— Yes,  he  is.  On  the  24tli,  Mr.  Bury  visited  the  school  again. 

“ 1 visited  the  school,  and  examined  the  Scripture  class.— E.  J-  Bury.’  Then  the  exa- 
mination of  the  school  took  place— the  half-yearly  examination.  ...... 

v 8323.  Read  it?— “ Inspection,  date,  the  5th  of  June,  1855 ; the  gross  on  the  loll,  110 , 

"Si  matdf  joTLm  by  proficiency,  61  f-CWHm.  that  were  promoted  from  one 
clcss  to  the  other  j end  they  Went  up  two  closses  that  day.  Tire  entry  goes  on  to  state— 

“ I was  quite  pleased  with  the  cleanly  appearance,  and  good  conduct,  and  intelligence  of 

“iSfwh*  was  the  nature  of  the  examination  on  the  15th  of  June  ?— The  entry  says 
—“I  am  quite  pleased  with  the  cleanly  appearance,  and  conduct,  and  intelligence  of  the 
nunils  Their  progress  in  school  learning,  and  improvement  m religious  framing,  are 
|ej  creditahle  to  the  master  Their  Scripture  tasks  were  accurately  repeated,  and  well, 

^nf Ilfi^Who  if'Mr!  Taaffe  ?— He  is  one  of  the  school  inspectors  appointed  by  the  committee. 

832<!  By  the  Church  Education  Society?— Yes.  ■ . ... 

"8328.  Proceed  to  another  entry  f— The  next  is  that  of  Mr  Bury,  who  visited  on  the 
31st  of  July.  He  gave  the  children  their  task  m Scripture  and  rules  as  to  what  portions 
of  the  Scripture  were  to  be  learned  by  the  first  class,  second  class,  third  class,  and  fourth 

8329  Who  gave  these  directions  ? — The  Eev.  Mr.  Bury.  , M 

8330  Now  will  you  proceed  to  the  next  entry  ? — On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Bev.  Mi. 
Bury  examined  the  children  in  Church  Catechism,  and  their  repetition  was  pretty  good. 

8331.  Chairman. — Will  yon  proceed  to  the  next  visit  ?— That  is  the  last  visit.  The 

Eev  Mr..  Moffatt  visited -yesterday,  but  he  did  not  say  any  thing  m the  report  book. 

K 8332  Are  there  any  visits  of  the  clergy,  for  tlie  purpose  of  examining  in  Catechism  and 
Scripture J which  are  iot  entered  in  this  book  ?-No,  I think  not.  None  but  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  have  visited  for  that  purpose,  except  those  appointed  for  the  half-yearly  exami- 

mi8333.  There  are  no  other  visits  by  the  clergy  except  those  yon  have  stated  ? None 

“83Mb  Byh ’ ^honigmft*eboSfsupplied  ?— Them  was  £4  18«.  allowed  by  Eichard  Jack- 
son  in  bis  will  for  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

8335.  Have  you  received  that  13s.  ?— No.  ...  ,, 

8336  By  whom  are  the  books  and  requisites  supplied  ?— At  present  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt 
supplies  them  out  of  the  Church  Depository,  and  keeps  that  money  himself,  so  far  as  1 

"“Sf  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  Church  Depository  ?-The  Church  Education  Society 
lias  a depository  for  every  school  in  the  diocese;  and  it  is  out  of  that  depository  that  my 
school  has  been  supplied,  in  consequence  of  its  being  under- the  Church  Education  Society . 

" -8338'.  To  whom  do  you  apply  for  the  books  ? — I am  the  person  who  keeps  the  depository 

^8339^  When  you  want  fresh  hooks,  to  whom  do  you  apply  ?— The  rector  or  curate  of  the 

^8340.  Have  you  ever  heard  objections  to  sending  pupils  to  your  school  on  religious 
■grounds?— I never  knew  of  any;  but  I am  led  to  think  that  the  Presbyterian  body  here 
would  not  have  established  a free  school  in  their  place  of  worship  if  they  had  not  some 
objection  to  the  Church  Education  Society’s  School.  . . . . .,  - 

.8341.  Mr.  Stephens. — May  I take  it  as  a fact,  that  tlie  clergymen  of  the  pansh,  fiom  the 
1st  of  January,  1855,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  only  visited  your  school  five  times  . . 
They  might  have  visited  the  school,  but  perhaps  not  entered  their  names  in  the  registry 

b°8342  Has  Mr.  Bury  examined  your  hoys  more  than  five  times  during  the  present  year  ?' 
I think  not,  sir ; ‘because  Mr.  Bury  is  but  a short  time  in  the  parish. 

8343-  Has  any  other  clergyman  visited  your  school  except  Mr.  Bury?  Ihe.ltev.  ii 
Moffatt,  the  rector.  ' ' ' ‘ . . . .1 

8344.  Has  he  examined  the  boys  ?— Sometimes  he  has. 
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",  8345.  How  often  since  the  1st  of  January,  1855? — He  has  not  entered  in  the  report  Monaghan. 
book  the  number  of  times  he  has  visited,  but  he  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  school,  and  -~=—  _ , 

<*»■**;  . „ , ox  ' mi  £Sim& 

8346.  Can  you  tell  me  how  often? — I cannot,  but  he  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  school.  Mr.  Thomas  -Somers. 
.8347.  Examining  the  boys? — -Yes;  he  has  examined  on  some  occasions. 

8348.  How  many  ? — I could  not  say. 

8349. "  Why  were  not  his  examinations  afid  visits  entered  in  the  book? — I do  not  know. 

8350.  Has  any  other  clergyman  been  inside  your  school  since  the  1st  of  January,  1840, 

'except  Mr.  Bury  and  Mr.  Moffat? — There  was,  but  not  to  examine  the  scholars. 

8351.  You  say  that  the  Church  Education  Society  supplies  you  with  books  and  school 
requisites? — Yes. 

8352.  What  is  the  value  of  the  school  requisites  during  the  year? — The  school 
requisites  are  given  us  at  half  price ; for  instance,  6s.  is  the  price  of  a ream  of 
paper,  and  we  only  pay  3s. ; books  that  cost  Ad.,  we  only  pay  2 d.\  books  that  cost  6 d.,  we 
only  pay  3 d.,  and  so  on. 

8353.  What  pecuniary  advantage  do  you  derive  from  being  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  ? — I have  not  much  pecuniary  advantage,  because  I only  receive,  at  the 

• examination  of  my  school -by  the  clergymen,  whatever  is  awarded  by  the  boys  being  promoted- 

8354.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  the  books  and  other  requisites  that  you  receive  from 
the  Church  Education  Society  ? — I could  not  say  until  I go  to  my  book. 

8355.  Where  is  that  book  ? — It  is  in  the  schoolhouse.  , 


8356.  You  were  desired  to  bring  every  document  in  connexion  with  your  school  ? — Well, 
I do  not  consider  it  to  be  a document. 

8357.  Have  you  any  assistant  in  your  school? — No. 

8358.  I believe  that  you  were  appointed  master  in  October,  1848,  and  that  you  were 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  preacher  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  approved  of  by  the  rector  and  curate  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

8359  What  was  .your  previous  occupation  ? — Teaching. 

8860.  How  long  ? — Seven  }rears. 

8361.  Where  ? — I taught  in  Emyvale,  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  I taught  in  a school  of  the 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  before  I went  to  Mrs.  Leslie. 


8362.  Did  Mr.  Bury,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  visited  your  school 
express  any  opinion  as  to  your  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  ? — 
I do  not  know.  I suppose  if  they  had  doubts  about  that  I could  not  keep  the- school.  \ 

8363.  Did  they  express  satisfaction  ? — They  did. 

8364.  Did  they  ever  express  dissatisfaction  ? — No ; I never  heard  of  it. 

8365.  Are  the  documents  which  have  been  read  in  your  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

8366.  You  have  stated  that  the  Presbyterian  body  would  not  have  established  a school, 
if  they  had  not  an  objection  to  the  Church  Education  Society’s  school? — I was  led" to 
think  so. 


8367.  After  that,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  spell  for  me  the  word  “ Salary  ” ? — -Sa-la-ry. 

8368.  Now,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  his  lordship  how  you  have  spelt  “ salary” 
-in  the  document  which  you  have  addressed  to  the  Commissioners? — I spell  it  “sal-la-ry,” 

8369.  Now  turn  the  document  over,  and  see  how  you  have  spelled  it  a second  time  ? — 
It  is  wrong  the  second  time. 

8370.  Read  the  sentence  commencing  with  “ I never  received  any  of  it  ” ? — “ The  sta- 
tionery allowance  I never  received  any  of  it  to  the  present,  hopeing  ” — 

8371.  Is  that  language  properly  punctuated? — It  is  not. 

8372.  How  have  you  punctuated  it? — With  a comma;  it  should  be  a period.  “ Hopping 
that  you  will  make  an  order,  . for  the  recovery  of  the  same  ....  sums  which  has 
been  ” — “ which  have  been  ” it  ought  to.  be. 

8373.  Then  in  this  letter  there  are  two  mistakes  in  spelling;  one  in  punctuation,  and 
one  of  bad  grammar  ? — Yes ; but  I hope  I have  corrected  them. 

8374.  Spell  “requisite  ” for  me  ? — “ Re-qui-sit.” 

8375.  How  do  you  spell  “ coming”  ? — Com-ming. 

8376.  Then  if  you  have  spelt  it  in  the  return  which  you  have  made  to.  the  Commissioners 
as  “ comeing,”  it  is  wrong  ? — It  is. 

8377.  I have  no  other  questions  to  put  to  you. 

8378.  Dr.  Andrews. — Might  not  the  fact  of  your  occasionally  misspelling  a word  be  the 
ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  have  induced  them  to  establish 
a. school  for  themselves  ? — I heard  there  were  objections. 

8379-  Do  3’ou  know  the  nature  of  the  objections? — They  liked  to  have  a school  of 
their  own,  in  which  religious  instruction  would  be  given  under  one  of  themselves. 

8380.  It  was  not  because  you  did  not  attend  to  teach  your  pupils  ? — By  no  means. 

8381.  It  was  from  a desix-e  to  have  religious  instruction  given  under  their  own  chai'ge 
and  superintendence  ? — Yes. 

8382.  How  long  do  you  keep  a name  on  the  roll  after  a boy  has  not  attended  school 
for  a month? — If  I' attended' to  the  regulations  given  by  Mr.  Jackson,  any  child  who 
absented  himself  for  six  days  in  three  moxxths,  should  be  dismissed  for  one  month ; and  if 
he  repeated  it,  dismissed  altogether.  But  since  the  school  was  placed  under  the  Church 
. Education  Society,  the  rules  have  been  changed. 

8383.  If  he  has  attended  during  three  months,  he  remains  on  the  roll  ? — Yes. 

8384.  That  explains,  how  there  is  such  a large  number'  on  the  roll,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  attendance  ? — Yes. 
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8385.  Mr.  Stephens.- Are  these  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  I hold  in  my 

ha888?rlrheeth«'strictly  observed  ?— No,  they  are  not.  There  are  sixteen  mlea ; and 
doubtless  nil  them  are  not  observed— the  fifth  is  not  observed ; rule  ninth  is  not 
obseived  ^ and  1 may  say  eighth  rule  is  not  observed  j the  tenth  is  not  observed  ; and  the 

have  the  rules  one,  five,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  actually  ceased- to  have  any 

°PS&me  vlmtP^°f  Me"ne-‘‘  That  the  education  school  shall  afford 
accommodation  to  sixty-five  children,  including  those  of  the  master,  if  he  have  any  .three- 
fourths  of  whom  must  be  males ; and  no  child  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school  undei  ten 
vears  of  age  ; nor  allowed  to  continue  therein  longer  than  three  years.  _ , 

^ 8389.  Are  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  males  ?— They  are  not ; nearly  half  are  males. 

8890.  That  part  of  the  rule  is  not  observed  ?— No. 

- 8391.  Why  did  you  not  teU  me  that  before  ?— I did  not  look  at  it. 

8392.  You  have  mentioned  there  were  as  many  boys  as  girls  ; then  the  rule  is  not 
observed  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  boys  and  girls.  Go  to  rule  five  That  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  shall  be  as  follows,  viz. :— In  the  education  school 
spelling  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  work  school— useful  needlework,  and 
reading  one  or  two  chapters  in  the  New  Testament,  before  the  closing  of  the  school  each 
day  ; and  when  there  may  not  be  work  to  employ  the  scholars,  the  school  shall  become  an 
education  one,  until  work  be  procured.  Twice  in  every  year,  namely,  at  Ohiistmas,  and 
Easter,  the  children  of  both  schools,  who  can  read  shall  recite  a P”4*™  °pthe  Scn^eb, 
which  shall  have  been  given  them,  at  least  a month  before,  by  the  directors,  a.  lie  chihhen 
in  the  work  school  shall  be  one  class,  and  those  belonging  to  the  education  school  shall 
be  formed  into-four  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency  m reading , and  the  dnectors 
shall  adjudge  to  the  most  meritorious  child  in  each  class  a moral  book,  not  exceeding 
sixpence  p?ice.  No  catechism  shall  be  taught  in  either  school ; and  the  New  1 estament, 
without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  the  only  reading  book  m both  schools. 

8398.  How  much  of  that  rule  is  observed?— Not  much  of  it  Ihat  pait  of  it  that 
rewards  the  catechism,  and  giving  the  children  portions  of  Scripture  to  repeat,  had  been 
attended  to  for  some  time,  hut  not  so  these  few  years  past.  i , 

8391.  How  long  was  it  attended  to  ? — I think  three  years.  Since  I came  to  the  school 
there  have  been  so  many  Scripture  classes  that  it  is  not  necessary.  ' * . 

8395.  Now  go  to  the  eighth  rule?— “That  the  schools  shall  be  closed  for  eight  days  m 
the  season  of  planting  potatoes,  and  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  drggmg  of  them^  besides 
which  there  shall  not  be  any  other  vacation,  save  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Fiiday. 

8396.  How  much  of  that  rule  is  observed  ?— I think  that  these  works  0eneiallj  take  place 
shortly  before  the  examination  of  the  children,  and  I do  not  wish  to  dismiss  the  school 

^S^Turn  to  rule  ten,  and  read  it— “ That  if  a scholar  of  any  of  the  schools,  or  any 
person  or  persons  of  a family  to  which  a scholar  belongs,  be  taken  ill  of  fever,  or  any 
other  infectious  disease,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  master,  or  mistress,  as  ui  t^lie  f°xe- 
going  rule,  and  under  the  same  penalty.  When  it  is  the  scholar  that  has  been  ill,  he 
shall  not  return  to  the  school  for  fourteen  days,  after  being  able  to  get  out  of  bed;  and 
when  it  is  any  of  the  family,  then  the  scholar  shall  not  come  to  school  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease;  nor  for  eight  days  after  the  person  or  persons  so  afflicted  shall  be 

8398.  ^How  much  of  that  rule  is  observed? — It  is  not  generally  the  case  that  I get  any 

notice  until  after  the  child  is  up  again  that  has  been  unwell. 

8399.  Are  all  the  other  rules  strictly  observed  ?— Yes ; they  are,  so  far  as  1 know. 

8400.  Turn  to  the  sixteenth  rule— “That  these  rules  shall  be  read  by  the  master,  and 
mistress  to  the  scholars,  in  their  respective  schoolrooms  every  Saturday  ; and  to  each 
scholar  on  first  coming  to  school;  and  a promise  required  that  they  be  duly  observed  l 
That  is  not  done ; because  we  are  glad  to  see  children  coming  to  the  school,  mstead  ot 

putting  them  away.  • , . , , 

8401.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  observe  the  sixteenth  rule  ?— Precisely. 

8402.  Are  there  any  other  rules  besides  the  sixteenth  that  you  do  not  observe  i i do 

not  attend  to  the  fourteenth  rule.  . . . . „ , , ... 

8403.  Read  it?— “That  the  master  of  the  education  school  shall  regularly  visit  the 
almshouse,  on  the  scho'ol  premises ; furnish  a weekly  report  of  it,  and  pay  such  other 
attention  as  has  been  usual,  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  rules  of  said  house.  1 
did  not  furnish  the  report ; I do  not  know  how  to  report  to  them. 

8404.  Is  there  any  other  rule  that  is  not  observed? — Yes  ; the  seventh.  1 do  not  open 
the  school  until  ten  o’clock ; and  it  is  here  specified  half-past  nine  o’clock— that  is,  they 
do  not  come  into  my  school. 

8405.  That  rule  is  not  observed?— No.  , . „ ,r. 

8406.  You  gain  thereby  three  hours  in  the  week,  and  twelve  in  the  month  l J-iie 
school  is  open°at  half-past  nine,  but  I do  not  begin  instruction  until  ten  o’clock. 

8407.  Do  you  come  into  the  school  before  ten  o’clock? — No.  ,1191 

8408.  Do  you  desire  your  boys  not  to  come  into  the  school  until  ten  0 clock  c 1 

8409.  How  many  more  rules  are  not  observed? — There  is  part  of  the  eleventh. 

* The  Italics  are  in  the  original  rules. 
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8410..  Read'  me  the  eleventh,  and  tell  me  the  part  not  observed? — “That  no  child, 
not  being  a scholar,  shall  be  allowed  into  either  schoolroom  during  school-hours.  The 
strictest  regard  must  be  had  to  cleanliness  in  the  schoolhouses,  and  the  adjoining  yard 
and  garden.  Nothing  having  an  offensive  smell  shall  be  put  into  the  yard  basin,  or  that 
would  obstruct  the  sewer  connected  therewith;  and  no  fowl  of  any  description,  or  animal 
ot  any  kind  ( except  a cat),  shall  be  kept  about  the  place.” 

8411.  How  much  of  that  rule  is  observed? — I have  some  fowl  about  it,  but  nothin" 

else,  except  a cat.  . ° 

8412.  With  that  exception  the  rule  is  observed? — Yes. 

8413.  What  other  rules  are  not  observed.  The  thirteenth  rale  is  in  connexion  with 
tiie  temale  school : do  you  know  any  thing  about  that,  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— No 

n • ° °n  t0  lift?eiJth  rule  “ That  the  master  and  mistress  shall  keep  regular 

rolls  of  their  respective  scholars  which  shall  be  called  over  every  Saturday,  and  the  attend- 
ance duly -marked,  riiey  shall  furnish  a weekly  report  of  their  respective  schools,  that 
the  directors  may  Jill  vacancies,  and  attend  to  all  other  matters  relating  to  their  good 

management  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.”  I mark  my  roll  every  day,  but  when 

S°  y°’J  0,bserve  tbat  rule’  or  do  -Vou  not?— Yes;  I strictly  observe  that  rule. 

8416.  Do  you  observe  the  second  rule  ?-Part  of  it  is  not ; that'is,  the  female  children 

at  my  school  do  not  go  to  the  work-school  generally.  They  are  not  sent  from  my  school 
to  the  woilc-school,  but  if  they  have  a desire  to  go  into  the  school 

8417.  Js  it  the  practice  of  the  school  to  do  so  ? — No,  sir. 

8418.  Well,  now  about  the  third  rule ; is  that  rule  observed?— It  is. 

8419.  Read  the  fourth  rule  ?—“  That  the  master  of  the  education  school  must  be  a 
leader,  and  the  mistress  of  the  work-school  (who  shall  be  always  a single  person)  must  be 

Q ° ^,ie jPj'nnitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society;  it  being  always  understood  that 
the  said  Society  is  that  which  in  Ireland  now  bears  the  above  designation,  and  the  annual 
conference  of  which  is  held  at  02,  South  Great  GeorgeVstreet,  Dublin.  The  master 
and  mistiess  must  be  capable  of  singing,  and  praying  extempore  with  the  children  ; and 
when  the  place  of  either  shall  become  vacant,  the  directors  shall  not  appoint  a master  or 
mistress  who  shall  not  have  a certificate  of  all  the  foregoing  qualifications,  signed  by  the 
superintendent  preacher  and  general  steward  of  the  said  society,  in  the  circuit  where  he 
or  she  resided ; nor  shall  the  master  retain  his  place  any  longer  than  he  shall  continue  a 
leader,  nor  the  mistress  retain  her  place  any  longer  than  she  shall  continue  a member  of  said 
society;  but  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  withdrawing,  or  being  excluded,  the  master 
from  being  a leader,  or  the  mistress  from  being  a member  of  said  society,  he  or  she  shall 
be  forthwith  removed  from  his  or  her  situation.” 

8420.  Is  that  rule  observed  ?— Yes ; I think  it  is. 

8421.  You  think  it  is  ?— The  rector  and  curate  appointed  me,  and  appointed  her  like- 
wise, 1 understand,  in  the  manner  laid  down  here. 

8422.  Is  the  third  rule  strictly  observed  ?— Yes. 

8423.  Is  the  fourth  rule  observed? — Yes. 

8424.  Can  you  sing? — Yes. 

Y?uTt0!d  me  th,e.fifth  rule  had  ceased  to  have  any  operation  ?— The  first  part  of 
the  fifth  rule  1 have  nothing  to  do  with ; it  belongs  to  the  mistress.  ' 

8426.  Is  that  part  of  the  rule  which  affects  you  carried  out? — “ Twice  in  every  year 

namely,  at  Christmas  and  Easter— the  children  of  both  schools,  who  can  read,  shall  recite 
a portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  shall  have  been  given  to  them  at  least  a month  before  by 
the  directors.’  I do  not  attend  to  that,  but  in  lieu  of  it 

8427.  Is  that  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

8428.  You  were  going  to  explain  why  ? — I cannot,  tell  why ; but  I suspect  that,  in  con- ' 

sequence  of  so  much  Scripture  instruction,  and  so  much  getting  off  by  heart,  perhaps  that 
rule  is  not  carried  out.  r e 


8429.  Now,  the  seventh  rule? — The  sixth  rule,  sir,  speaks  about  books  and  papers, 
which  is  carried  out. 

8430.  Is  the  sixth  rule  attended  to  ?— Yes ; particularly  attended  to. 

8431.  Is  the  seventh  rule  observed  ?—“  That  both  schools  shall  be  opened  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  nine  o’clock.”  That  is,  in  part,  not  particularly  attended  to. 

> i , e°  on  ‘ * That  both  schools  shall  be  opened  in  the  morning  at  half-past  nine 

o clock,  from  the  25th  of  March  until  29th  of  September ; at  ten  o’clock  during  the  rest 
of  the  year ; and  always  close  at  three  in  the  evening,  except  on  Saturdays  and  quarterly 
meeting  days  of  the  before-mentioned  Methodist  Society,  when  they  shall  be  closed  at 
twelve  o clock.  The  children  shall  come  to  school  every  day  with  their  hands,  faces, 
and  clothes  clean,  and  their  hair  properly  adjusted;  for  inattention  to  which,  after  a second 
or  third  reproof,  they  shall  be  liable  to  dismission.  The  master  and  mistress  must  be 
strictly  attentive  to  the  morals  of  the  children ; close  their  respective  schools  every  day 
with  singing  and  prayer ; and  not  absent  themselves  daring  school-hours,  except  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity. 

8433.  Is  that  attended  to?— I think  it  is  attended  to. 

8434.  You  think  it  is,  so  far  as  your  part  is  concerned? — So  far  as  my  part  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  attended  to.  J 1 

8435.  Read  the  twelfth  rule? — “ That  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  shall  employ  a 
sc  olar  to  work  for  him  or  her ; and  if  either  the  master  or  mistress  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  receive  any  compliment  from  a scholar,  or  friend  of  a scholar,  the  scholar  shall 

e expelled  the  school,  and  the  master  or  mistress,  for  the  first  offence,  shall  be  openly 
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Monaghan.  . replied  in  hi,  br  her  schoolroom,  and,  for  the  second  offence,  finally  ^sed.”  I 
‘TiatThenS  rule  is  strictly  observed?-!  have  observed  that  since  I came;  to  the 

Sf^teS^re  more  or  less  -observed  ?-Yes  1 the  thirteenth  rule  is  alto- 

ft.  y®  school  ?-Nothing  except  chat 

< 8410.  Have  yon  got  one  here  ?— No  Vl°antlS  riHes  and  regulations  of  this  school, 

Youii^X^ceS^d  L-minyonrhandaspmtofthernlesandregnlations 

^iS-^^^S^tthatsheeh 

tiH  “ BStSi  Setmy  and  then  « shall  have  the 

^jSfSSKSSSK  32S  reISfsnpphed  by  the  Chnrch  Edncation 

perhaps,  by-and-hy.  , -oovtion  of  the  rules  of  the  Chnrch  Education  Society 

thaifdoes^ot^pply^to "tiffs  s^hool^— I^^Church^Education  Society’s  Catechism  is  taught 
m the  school.  ^ Henry  Moffatt  sworn  and  examined. 

8148.  Chairman.- You  are  rector  of  this  parish?— I aiprfetbr. 
o4  dn  How  long  have  you  been  rector  ? — About  six  years. 

wmmmmmm 

isi 

tte  executors  I have  taken  ever?  means  in  m,  power  to  divide  the  money  fairly,  and  I 
show  how  the  money  which  I received  out  of  these  townlands  was  disposed  of  since  I 
got  the  management,  which  has  been  only  one  year ; hut  there  ^^^‘AlfSne 
twenty-ive  per  cent,  on  the  five  charities,  and  I did  not  conceive  I had  any  nglit  to  10b  one 
charity  and  give  it  to  another,  for  the  five  charities  were  equally  left  a certain  sum. 

8452.  Have  you  any  document  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  . ' ,r 

only  been  for  one  year  managed  by  me,  and  the  tenants  have  paid  me,  ac  ord  ng  to  the 
valuation  of  Mr.  Fleming  (the  course  the  will  pointed  out),  every  penny , and  thm is  an 
SSurof  the  disbursement  which  I band  in;  but  tbS master 

to  force  the  executors  to  make  good  Ins  salary.  I brought  the  matter  before  the  ^ 1 
Charitable  Bequests,  but  they  .told  me  they  would  notact  ; and^^®isin“^Aa^  Thereis 
ment  showing  what  I did  with  the  lands,  and  in  which  the  churchwardens  ageed.  Ihe  ^ 
a deficiency,  and  we  considered  we  had  no  right  to  rob  one  charity  “d  f ive  t to  anoth^ 
The  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  would  not  go  to  law,  and  I did  not  think  I had  any. 

Th“'  explains  your  reason  for  making  the  deduction  of  twentyfive  per  cent,  on 
the  salary  of  £22  35.  ?— Yes. 
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8454.  How  do  you  explain  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  £4  13s.  for  requisites  ? — 
£3  Os.  9 d.  they  come-  to ; and  the  way  I have  managed  that  £3  Os.  2d.  is  this  : the  Church 
Education  Society  gives  me  all  the  requisites,  such  as  stationery,  hooks,  and  every  thing 
required  for  the  school,  for  £3  Os.  2d.,  hut  if  1 wanted  £10  worth  I would  get  them  for  the 
same  money,  and  I considered  I made  a good  bargain.  The  balance  of  the  stationery 
money  is  lodged  by  me  in  the  savings  bank  at  Monaghan.  For  the  £3  Os.  2d.  I paid  the 
Church  Education  Society  last  year  I would  have  got  all  the  books  and  paper  required,  if 
there  were  150  children  in  the  school. 

8455.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  was  the  value,  Mr.  Moffatt,  of  the  books  and  school  requi- 
sites that  were  supplied  by  the  Church  Education  Society  last  year? — I do  not  know.  - I 
gave  them  £3  Os.  2d.,  and  I settled  with  the  Secretary  that  he  was  to  supply  for  that,  if  we 
had  150  children  in  the  school,  and  I considered  it  a good  bargain. 

8456.  Was  the  value  under  or  over  £3  Os.  2d.? — I should  say  that  sum  was  over  the 
value  of  the  books;  something  more.  It. depends  altogether  on  the  number  of  children. 
The  children  diminished  lately,  but  I consider  I made  a good  bargain.  The  master  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  me  what  books  he  wants,  and  at  once  he  gets  them.  I give  an 
order,  so  that  the  school  is  well  supplied. 

8457.  Can  you  say  whether  the  amount  was  within  £3  ? — If  the  requisites  cost  £lOT 
would  be  supplied. 

8458.  You  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Fleming? — -Yes  ; he  was  the  valuator. 

8459.  When  was  it  that  the  last  lease  dropped  ? — About  1850. 

8460.  Is  the  valuation  of  the  property  in  writing  ? — It  is  returned  as  taken  for  James 
Nesbitt,  one  of  the  executors,  who  thought  it  so  high  a valuation,  that  they  took  off  2s.  an 
acre.  When  the  property  came  to  my  hands,  the  tenants  being  better  off,  I told  them  that 
they  would  have  a right,  if  they  paid  the  full  amount  of  rent  due,  to  get  leases  of  their  places; 
and  they  paid  every  penny  but  about  £6.  Mr.  Fleming’s  valuation  has  been  paid  last  year 
which  is  the  length  of  time  the  lands  are  on  my  hands.  The  executors  themselves 
allowed  a reduction  of  2s.  an  acre,  because  the  land  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
tenants  were  so  very  poor  that  upwards  of  £200  was  due,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get 
a year  and  a-half,  and  forgive  the  balance.  Now  the  master  has  served  me  with  notice, 
that  he  would  see  me  in  Chancery,  if  I did  not  force  the  executors  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  The  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  will  not  help  me,  and  I have  no 
means  of  going  to  law,  and  the  churchwardens  agreed  with  me  in  all  my  views.  I 
have  done  nothing  by  myself  but  what  I have  done  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
authorities. 

8461.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  do  the  lands  lie  ? — I suppose  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  Monaghan. 

8462.  Are  there  any  of  them  leased? — Not  now.  I promised  the  tenants  if  they  paid 
the  rent  in  full,  and  eveiy  part  of  it,  that  I would  not  disturb  them — that  I would  give 
leases.  They  took  my  word  and  paid  all,  therefore  I consider  myself  bound  to  protect  them 

8463.  The  tenants  are  poor,  and  the  farms  small,  I suppose? — Oh,  yes.  It  is  wretched 
land  a great  part  of  it.  They  were  in  the  greatest  poverty ; I can  show  from  another 
document,  that  in  the  year  1853  they  owed  £204  3s.  7| d.  of  arrears  ; and  these  gentle- 
men, for  a half  year’s  rent,  had  to  forgive  them ; and  it  was  a good  bargain,  where  they 
were  so  poor. 

8464  Could  not  arrangements  be  made  to  consolidate  these  farms,  and  make,  them 
larger? — It  would  be  a hard  thing  to  turn  the  poor  people  out  of  their  farms. 

8465.  Could  not  arrangements  be  made,  that  if  any  of  the  parties  left,  you  should 
■consolidate  ? — If  an  arrangement  of  that  sold;  were  made,  it  might  be  satisfactory, 
perhaps. 

8466.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  will,  that  when  leases  drop,  tenants  shall  get  leases 
again  at  a fair  value ; that  is,  if  the  executors  please  to  accept  them  as  tenants  ? — 
Oh,  if  they  please.  I do  not  think  it  right  of  me  to  dispossess  any  one  if  they  paid 
the  rent  laid  on  it  by  the  valuator. 

8467.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  if  you  got  some  of  the  other  tenants  to  take  the 
interest  in  these  small  farms  as  occupiers  dropped  off  ? — As  long  as  I am  spared,  I will 
not  allow  a stranger  to  come  in. 

8468.  The  first  holding  on  the  rental  is  only  an  acre  and  a-half? — That  is  all,  and  a 
house  and  garden. 

8469.  There  is  another  a rood  and  five  perches  ? — Exactly ; the  tenants  pay  the  full 
valuation  for  the  land. 

8470.  It  is  not  a question  of  value ; but  you  have  a poor  and  not-improving  tenantry?— 
They  have  paid  every  penny — they  do  not  owe  one  penny. 

8471.  There  is  a reference  in  this  document  that  you  have  handed  in — “Proposed 
rental  of  Turfenog,  under  new  valuation” — to  the  opinion  and  directions  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  Do  you  know  where  that  document 
is  ? — Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  has  it ; it  was  from  his  predecessor  I got  the  document  you 
have  in  your  hand.  I only  wanted  to  show  I did  the  best  I could  to  get  the  matter  taken 
up  by  the  Board.  I do  not  see  why  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  should  contest  the 
thing  at  all. 

8472.  How  long  has  the  fund  passed  through  your  hands  ? — I have  not  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  until  within  the  last  year ; and  I appointed  Mr.  Rogers  as  agent. 

8473.  Through  whose  hands  do  the  funds  pass  ? — Partly,  for  some  years,  through  Mr. 
M'Kean’s  and  through  Mr.  Nesbitt’s.  He  managed  until  1853. 
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8474.  If  the  Commissioners  desire  it,  you  can  furnish  them  with  an  account  of  the 
income"  and  expenditure  from  the  time  the  present  schoolmaster  was  appointed? — Yes  ; I 
went  to  Dublin,  and  begged  of  the  secretary  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Bequests,  and  take  it  up;  but  they  said  they  would  allow  us  to  substitute  their 
names  in  a court  of  equity  ; but  that  they  would  not  assist  us  with  means. 

8475.  The  lands  primarily  liable  are  Terfenog? — Yes. 

8476.  The  other  lands,  you  say,  are,  by  the  construction  of  the  will,  secondarily 

liable  ?— That  is  what  they  allege.  . , , , , 

8477.  They  allege  they  are  not  now  liable  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  the  leases  have  termi- 
nated under  which  Terfenog  was  held  ? — Exactly  so.. 

8478.  Then  it  is  a question  on  the  construction  of  the  will. 

8479.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  see  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Jackson  male  and 
female  school  ? — I did. 

8480.  Did  you  read  them  ? — Indeed  I have. 

8481.  I perceive  that  the  rector  and  curate,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  parish  of 
Monaghan,  are  directors  of  this  school? — It  is  so  stated. 

8482.  Have  you  visited,  as  director  ? — I have  visited  the  school,  and  acted,  you  see,  as 
trustee  here,  in  endeavouring  to  get  these  lands  arranged. 

8483.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  rules  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson’s  education  and  female  work  schools,  at  Monaghan,  have  not 
been  observed  ?— Long  before  I was  rector,  I found  Mr.  Somers  appointed.  No  doubt, 
I was  curate  when  he  was  appointed,  and,  therefore,  partly  agreed  with  my  rector;  It  was 
agreed  to  put  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  reason 
of  doing  so  was  this  -.—The  teacher  got  the  endowment  whether  he  taught  the  boys  well 
or  not.  We  considered  them  very  badly  taught;  and  then,  to  encourage  him,  we  put  him 
in  connexion  with  the  society  that  would  hold  examinations,  and  that  he  should  get  a little 
trifle — say,  a shilling  a head  for  certain  children  who  had  made  certain  progress,  and  the 
number  was  not  limited  to  sixty -five,  but  it  embraced  as  many  as  the  school  could  contain, 
or  he  could  teach.  That  was  the  reason  of  putting  the  school  in  connexion  with  the 
society.  We  considered  it  badly  taught ; but  the  master  got  the  endowment  whether  the 
boys  were  well  taught  or  not.  This  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Evett,  who  was  rector,  and  I, 
no  doubt,  agreed  with  him. 

8484.  When  was  that? — I am  sure  it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  It  was  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  for  it  was  the  first  put  in  connexion  with 
the  Hibernian  Education  Society  ; and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  the  benefit 
also  of  the  master,  to  give  some' inducement  to  him  to  teach  the  children  much  better,  and 
for  that  purpose  we  put  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

8485.  Your  answer  only  applies  to  the  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  Church  Edu- 


cation Society  ? — Yes. 

8486.  I want  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  have  not 

been  observed  ? — Well,  I will  give  you  an  answer  as  well  as  I can.  With  reference  to  the 
first  rule,  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted  into  school  under  ten  years  of  age ; I consider 
if  we  exclude  all  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  we  would  not  have  thirty  children,  and 
the  school  would  be  no  benefit  if  we  adhered  to  this  rule,  as  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor 

8487.  Do  you,  as  trustee,  concur  in  the  breaches  that  have  been  committed  in  all  these 
regulations  and  rules  ? — I agreed  with  my  rector  in  thinking  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  to  relax  this  rule. 

8488.  Did  you  retain  that  opinion  when  you  became  rector? — I had  no  reason  for 
altering  the  rales,  except  to  benefit  the  school.  I knew  Mrs.  Jackson  very  well,  and  she 
had  no  object  but  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  town.  We  put  the  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  to  benefit  the  children  in  the  first  instance,  and,  no  doubt,  it  benefits  the 
master  a little,  by  getting  something  in  addition  to  the  endowment. 

8489.  Did  you  wish  to  confer  a benefit  on  him  for  his  superior  attainments? — I am  not 
saying  any  thing  of  the  reasons,  but  we  are  limited  in  our  selection.  We  cannot  select 
whom  we  please. 

8490.  Having  altered  these  written  rales,  I assume  that  you  have  substituted  other 
rales  in  their  place  ? — No.  We  carry  out  these  rules  as  far  as  we  can. 

8491.  Are  there  no  positive  directions  to  the  master  to  carry  them  out? — No,  there  is 

not ; and  besides  that,  I told  him  when  he  began  to  quarrel  with  me  about  the  deficiency 
that  I would  submit  to  give  the  Church  Education  Society’s 

8492.  I am  not  asking  about  the  Church  Education  Society ; what  I am  asking  is,  why 
you  did  not  substitute  other  rules  and  regulations  in  the  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
rales  ? — I mentioned  one  reason. 

8493.  You  have  admitted  that  these  rules  and  regulations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
education  and  female  work  schools,  in  Monaghan,  have  not  been  observed  ? — Some  of 
them. 

8494.  Tell  me  the  rules  that  have  been  observed  ? — I consider  I have  answered  very 
fairly. 

8495.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  these  rules  have  been  observed:  will  you  be  pleased 
to  point  to  the  rules  which  are  observed.  I will  read  the  first  rule — “ That  the  Education 
School  shall  afford  accommodation  to  sixty-five  children,  including,”  &c.,  &c.  Is  that 
rale  observed? — No,  it  is  not;  because  we  admit  children  under  ten;  but  if  they  be 
very  young,  we  send  them  to  the  infant  school. 

8496.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  substituted  for  these  printed  rules  and  regulations,  some 
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rules  for  the  direction  of  the  school,  of  an  indefinite  character? — Exactly;  we  admit  a child 
at  any  age,  except  an  infant. 

8497.  Does  the  same  principle  apply  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  I have  examined 
the  master  upon  ? — It  does,  as  to  the  admission  of  children. 

8498.  You  heard  the  master  examined  : do  you  concur  in  the  answers  given  by  him  to 
my  questions  respecting  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  these  rules  ? — There  might 
be  some  of  his  answers  which  escaped  me.  I think  I have  given  a very  fair  answer  to 
your  questions  ; hut  you  were  saying  something  regarding  his  qualifications  ; but  I would 
be  far  from  admitting  him  on  account  of  his  qualifications. 

8499  You  have  giten  him  additional  compensation  on  account  of  his  superior  attain- 
ments?— I do  not  know.  I thought,  being  limited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson’s  will  in  the 
selection  of  a master  and  mistress  to  the  school,  we  must  select  the  individuals  presented 
to  us  ; they  are  to  be  taken  from  a particular  class  ; and  are  to  be  certified  by  particular 
parties ; and  we  have  to  admit  them. 

8500.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  tends  very  much  to  improve  the  school  when  a clergyman 
of  the  parish  constantly  attends  ? — Oh,  yes ; I think  it  does ; I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

8501.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  attends  the  school,  the 
very  best  fruits  are  the  inevitable  results  ? — I think  so. 

8502.  Do  you  think  the  attendance  of  your  curate,  Mr.  Bury,  four  times  from  the  1st  of 
January  down  to  the  present  moment,  is  sufficient  attendance  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  fruits  from  the  pupils? — He  was  not  here  in  January  or  February.  There  was 
another  curate  here  who  also  visited,  and  perhaps  in  these  months;  but  I do  not  recollect. 

8503.  Can  you  tell  me  how  often  the  clergy  are 'in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  schools? 
— Generally  once  a month. 

8504.  Do  you  think  that  a sufficient  attendance  ? — I do  say  so. 

8505.  Do  you  say  so  ? — I do,  with  two  examinations  in  the  year.  There  are  two  examina- 
tions, for  which  the  master  is  paid  according  to  the  progress  of  the  children ; and  1 con- 
sider that  quite  enough. 

8506.  You  think  it  a sufficient  attendance  for  a clergyman  to  attend  a large  school  of 
113  boys  and  girls  once  a month? — I do,  together  with  the  examinations  twice  in  the  year, 
for  which  the  master  is  paid  according  to  the  children’s  proficiency.  That  is  the  chief 
thing.  I think  a minister  going  in  and  examining  a class,  will  not  do  so  much  good  as 
where  a man  is  paid  half-yearly  for  every  child  that  he  makes  pass  into  a certain  class. 

8507.  You  think  that  a clergyman  going  in  twice  or  three  times  a week,  and  examining 
the  boys,  has  not  as  good  an  effect  as  going  in  once  a month,  and  paying  the  master 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  twice  a-year? — I would  say  so. 

8508.  And  that  master  having  the  attainments  of  Mr.  Somers  ? — I am  not  savins  anv 

thing  as  to 

8509.  That  is  the  very  thing  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  ; you  have  put  him  forward 

as  supplying  the  place,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  clergyman  ? — The  master  has  to  teach  them ; 
and  he  is  paid  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children.  If  he  does  not  teach  he  does 
not  get  the  money.  I consider  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  doing  his  duty  and 
business ; and  besides  that,  the  curate  of  this  parish  has  a great  deal  to  do ; and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  attend  every  week.  It  is  all  very  good  if  a man  has  not  much  to 
do ; but  in  a large  parish,  extending  over  four  miles,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world ; but  1 consider  that  twelve  times  a year 

8510.  When  the  clergy  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  113  boys  and  girls, 
are  they  entered  in  the  report  book  ? — There  would  not  be  that  many  present.  I 
suppose  on  the  average  there  would  not  be  more  than  fifty-eight  present  at  any  time. 

8511.  Take  fifty:  could  you  say  from  that  book  whether  your  curate,  being  a director 
of  this  school,  has  attended  once  a month  ? — I cannot  say ; he  is  here  himself  to  answer. 

8512.  How  often  have  you  attended  ? — Repeatedly,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  things 
were  going  on,  without  examining  the  boys ; but  sometimes  I have  examined. 

8513.  How  often  have  you  examined  them  in  their  Scriptural  knowledge  since  the  1st  of 
January? — I cannot  say.  The  master  and  I are  not  on  good  terms,  and  I avoid  going 
there.  I have  been  served  by  him  with  a notice  in  the  public  street,  and  I avoid  going 
there.  I considered  he  treated  me  very  badly.  He  might  have  no  other  means,  perhaps, 
of  serving  me ; but  I considered  I was  so  badly  treated  by  having  been  served  with  a notice 
in  the  street,  that  I have  avoided  going  to  the  school,  lest  there  might  be  an  altercation. 

8514.  All  I wish  to  acquire  is  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  how  often  have  you  attended  the 
school  from  the  1st  of  January  down  to  the  present  moment? — I cannot  tell. 

8515.  Was  it  that  your  attendance  was  so  often  that  you  cannot  tell  me? — No ; I sup- 
pose I was  six  or  seven  times  in  the  school  during  that  period. 

8516.  For  the  purpose  of  catechising  and  examining  the  children? — No;  I catechise 
my  children  and  those  children  in  church  every  Sunday  morning. 

8517.  Did  you  examine  all  the  boys  at  the  school  from  the  1st  of  January  down  to  the 
present  moment  as  to  their  Scripture  attainments  ? — I think  I may  have  examined  some. 
As  I have  told  you,  I have  avoided  going  there,  except,  perhaps,  to  ask  a question,  and 
see  whether  all  things  were  right. 

8518.  How  many  times  have  you  been  there  ? — I cannot  tell. 

8519.  Have  you  been  there  four  times? — I should  say  more. 

8520.  Six  times  ? — I would  say  at  least  six. 

8521.  What  other  printed  or  written  rules  are  there  for  the  government  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Jackson’s  education  and  female  work  schools  atMonaghan  ?— I donotr{“°!" 
other  printed  or  written  rules.  The  school  is  conducted  according  to  the  Chmch  Educa 
tion  Society’s  system,  and  they  have  their  printed  statements  on  a sheet,  but  there  is 

n°8522.  When 'y ou  say  that  once  a month  is  sufficient  for  a clergyman  to  visit  the  paro- 
chial school  ?— It  is  not  a parochial  school. 

8523.  Well,  any  school.  It  appears  that  you  and  the  curate  are  directors  of  the  scho  , 
and  that  the  average  attendance  at  it  is  fifty,  and  that  you  think  it  is  sufficient  to  mcu - 
cate  a <mod  knowledge  of  the  catechism  and  Scriptures  for  the  curate  or  rector  to  attend 
once  a month.  Now,  what  length  of  time  at  each  monthly  attendance  would  it  be  lequi- 
site  to  spend  in  examining  the  children  ?— These  children  come  to  me  to  be  catechised 

every  Sunday.  , „ T i . 

8524.  I want  to  know  about  the  monthly  attendance?— I do  not  see  » ,, 

8525.  You  say  that  for  the  purposes  of  examination  once  a month 

rector  and  curate  to  attend  the  school;  how  long,  at  each  monthly  vis  tafaon,  doroa 
think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  conduct  that  examination,  the  number  of  childien  aveiagmg 
over  fifty  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  ; perhaps  an  hour  or  two.  , „ , . ? 

8526/  Is  the  catechism  which  is  taught  these  children  the  Church  of  England  Catechism 
— Of  course ; and  they  attend  me  every  Sunday. 

Mr.  Thomas  Somers  further  examined. 

8527.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— Is  this* return  of  your  emoluments  made  in  your  own  hand- 
writing?— There  are  no  emoluments  to  me.  . . r,  A 

8528.  Is  the  return  of  the  emoluments  of  the  master  made  in  that  papei  in  youi  hand- 
writing?— The  £22  85.  is.  ;» 

8529.  How  is  the  next  column  filled  up  Other  emoluments,  none. 

8530.  Mr.  Moffatt  has  stated  that  the  master  receives  a shiltog  for  each  oh old jho 'is 
returned  as  proficient  at  the  half-yearly  examination  ; how  many  do  mu  state  we: 
returned  as  proficient  at  the  half-yearly  examination  held  m Juno,  1855  / bixtj  one. 

8531  Did  you  receive  a shilling  for  each  of  these  children . I cna.  , , 

8532.  How  many  children  were  returned  as  proficient  at  the  half-yearly  examination  held 
December  1854  ? — I cannot  say,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  report  book.  , . . 

8533  Will  yon  state  the  number  from  that  boot  ?-There  are  none  mentioned  m this. 

8534  Were  there  any  returned  as  proficient  in  December  ! res. 

8535!  Have  you  any  means  of  informing  the  Commissioners  how  many  were  so  returned  ? 
— I have  not.  _ _ , , , 

8536.  But  there  were  children  returned  ? — A large  number. 

8537.  As  many  as  sixty  ? — I cannot  say  how  many. 

8538.  As  many  as  fifty  ? — Probably  so. 

853Q  As  many  as  forty  ? — I do  not  recollect.  . T . 

8540!  And  you  get  a7 shilling  for  each  child  returned  as  proficient?— I cannot  say 
whether  I get  more  or  less.  „ . „ T „ p, 

8541.  Did  you  receive  payment  for  their  proficiency  ?— I did  ; perhaps  £3. 

8542  You  certainly  received  £3  on  the  15th  June,  1855,  for  the  proficiency  of  children 

tahe  them  into  consider- 

ofi nn  as  coining  under  the  regulations  of  Mr.  Jacksons  school.  . 

8544  they 8are  "other  emoluments”  received  by  you,  in  consequence  of  your  being 
master  of  the  school  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  that ; but  I answer,  1 should  get  more  out 

°f  8545 Ji Butyou  were  bound  to  have  returned  these  as  emoluments  received  by  you  in  con- 
seouence  of  your  being  master  of  the  school.  If  you  were  not  master  of  the  school,  you 
would  not  have  received  these  emoluments.  If  the  children  had  paid  a shilling  a-wee 
fov  their  schooling,  would  you  consider  yourself  under  no  obligation  to  return  that  pay- 
ment as  a portion  of  your  emoluments  ?— Surely ; but  that  would  not  be  a part  of  the 

'a/ipy  t doubt  there  would  he  a difference  between  the  two  classes  of  payment  ? 
Well  all  I have  to  say  is,  there  has  been  an  error  on  my  part. 

8547  I think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  remedy  that  error  by  amending  your  return. 
Another  sheet  will  be  sent  to  you,  upon  which  you  will  be  expected  correctly  to  supply 

th85d48!CMrC^ei57ic?is.— But' whatever  you  did  receive  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  direc- 
tors of  this  school  ?— It  was  paid  by  the  directors  of  the  school. 

8549.  Dr.  Graves— Hand  me  that  registry  of  pupils?— I received  at  the  last  examina- 

tlO8550.  On  looking  to  this  report-book  I find  that  the  average  attendance  of  children  for 
the  week  ended  the  8th  of  June  is  sixty-six ; average  attendance  of  children  for  the  week 
ending  the  22nd  of  June,  fifty-eight ; whilst  for  the  intermediate  week,  in  the  gourde  of 
which  the  inspection  took  place,  I find  the  average  attendance  rose  to  eighty-seven  ?— 1 hat 

the^verage  for  the  week  was  eighty-seven,  and  the  number  present  on  the 
day  of  the  inspection  was  ninety-three.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accounttotheCom: 
missioners  for  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  mspectio  , 
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and  will  you  state  what  means  were  taken  to  procnre  this  in cn ease d atte chil 
dren  ? — I gave  ont  in  the  school  that  the  examination  would  take  place  OB  su<4  _a day- 
got  three  days’  warning  of  it,  and  consequently  I told  those  children  that  were  in  the 

attendance  was  increased  by  twenty  for  this  week  ■ Hadyou  any 
children  attending  during  that  week  who  had  not  attended  the  week  previously  . All  the 
children  that  attended  that  week  belonged  to  my  school.  i;  +h  , =th 

8553,  Answer  my -question.  Did  any  children  attend  during,  that  week  eniMthe 15th 
of  June  who  were  not  in  attendance  m the  course  of  the  previous  week.  On  the  15th  o 
June  the  inspection  took  place,  and  on  that  day  it  is  stated  by  the 
were  ninety-three  children  present.  Of  those  ninety-three,  I ask, 

not  been  attending  the  school  in  the  previous  week  ?— I see  the  column  foi  the  iotn  ot 
June,  and  the  boys  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  15th  of  June  were  in  attendance  two 

&8554f°Alltfthem  ?— All  of  them,  I can  say,  who  came  on  the  15th  of  June,  were  there 

*8555.  Whit'  steps  were  taken  by  you  to  procure  this  attendance  ?-Just  warning  the 

Ch8556n  If  you  only  warned  the  children  who  were  in  the  school,  the  average  attendance- 
could  not  have  risen  from  sixty-six  to  eighty-seven  in  a week  ?— That  is  ail  1 aid. 

86M  Merely  warning  the  children  in  the  school?-Yes;  for  instance,  every  child  I 
had  yesterday  I told  to  come  clean  to  the  school  to-day.  I had  fifty-five  Jestel dp- 
I said  it  was  very  probable  the  Commissioners  will  visit  the  school,  and  I would  like  you 
to  Tome  Sn.  I had  sixty-six  in  consequence  of  that.  This  case  I am  referring  to  was. 
iust  similar.  Then  I am  particular  on  the  day  of  inspection  to  have  a good  attendance. 

’ 8558.  What  inducement  was  there  for  their  attendance  in  such  large  numbers  on  t e 

15t.hof.Tune? — I wished  to  have  a large  attendance  on  that  day. 

8559  Of  course  you  must  have  wished  a large  attendance  in  order  that  the  Inspector 
might  form  ^favourable  opinion  of  your  management  ofthe  school ; but  did  you  take  any 
stens  except  by  notifying  to  the  children  during  school-hours  that  an  inspection  was  about 
SrMSufake  any  other  step  hut  that  to  increase  the  attendance  -Not  one 

8560.PThere  were  ninety-one  boys  present  on  the  loth  of  June,  were  they  all  examined 
bv  Mr  Charles  Taaffe,  the  inspector  ? — They  were.  ....  . , 

^8561.  How  long  did  the  inspection  last  ?— I think  it  is  mentioned  m tile  report  book. 

^IS^TTie  TtaeT™upied'to  the  examination  is  not  stated ; can  you  state  what  length 
of  time  was  occupied  ? — It  commenced  at  half-past  ten  o’clock.  , . 

8563  And  continued  until  what  hour  ?-It  ias  not  finally  over  until  near  four  o clock. 

8564.  During  that  time  did  the  inspector  examine  every  child  m 
both  their  progress  in  school  learning,  and  also  their  improvement  m leligious  mstruc 

tl°85?6AIWhIt  means  did-he  adopt  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  proficiency  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  instruction  ?-He  took  and  examined  them m their  chat 

8566  What  means  did  he  adopt  of  ascertaining  whether  a child  had  made  due  progless 
during  the  previous  half-year  ?-The  children  are  all  put  into  classes,  one  after  another,  - 
according  as  they  have  been  promoted  at  the  half-yearly  inspection.  . , . 

8567. 8Will  you  take  the  JL  of  a particular  child,  John  Kobmson.  How  m to  mspertor 
able  to  ascertain  that  that  boy  had  made  such  progress  m the  coarse. > . f e “ 1 
venr  as  to  entitle  you  to  receive  a shilling  emolument?— I will  answei  the  question  as 
as  I can,  but  recollect  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  inducement  of  being  paid  that  causes  me 
to  make  him  proficient.  He  takes  a child  in  the  first  class.  progress 

8568.  Take  a particular  child,  and  state  how  he  ascertains  that  this  ch  ld  made  Progress 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  half-year  ?_A  child  has  been  able  *r®e 

letters,  and  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  know  nine  figures;  and  I know  that  he  has  as  ea 
that  child  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class.  i +-|  eri10iars 

8569-  Are  the  names  of  the  children  in  the  different  classes  recorded,  and  the ^scholars 
present  on  that  day  ? — I hold  a hook  in  my  hand  m which  the  names  of  the  chddren  are 
registered  and  classified  with  the  initials  of  Mr.  Taaffe  to  it. 

Jeremiah  Nunne,  Esq.  sworn  and  examined.  Jeremiah  Numie, 

8570.  Chairman. — What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— 1 am  a solicitor  and  churchwarden  Es* 

of  this  parish,  and,  therefore,  am  ex-officio  trustee  of  the  Jackson  schools.  . 

8571.  Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners . —I  mere])  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  construction  of  this  will  of  Mr.  Jackson,  because  it  strikes  me  t a 
the  trustees  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  will,  who  got  the  residue,  or  all  the  property,  save  what  was 
subject  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  here,  are  liable  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  . 

Jackson,  in  the  first  instance,  leaves  these  lands,  out  of  which  the  sum  is  to  be  supplied  loi 
keeping  up  these  schools,  to  Mrs.  Jackson  for  life,  and  after  that,  he  clearly  gives  them  over  to 
trustees  to  maintain  and  keep  them  in  repair,  and  he  says: — “ And  my  wil  1S>  1 .f 

arising  out  of  said  lands  of  Terfenog  and  Aughentammon  do  not  make  up  tne  sqm  o 
£84  7s.  3d.  yearly,  the  said  trustees  will  take  from  the  lands  of  Carncknabrock,  otherwise 
Annalough,  Lisnagrieve,  and  Tallootra,  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  such  sums  as  vmi 
make  up  the  sum  of  £84  7s.  3d.  sterling.”  I admit  on  reading  the  whole  of  the  lore- 
going  bequest,  that  it  has  always  been  considered  when  the  leases  would  be  ou  , i 
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would  be  something  over,  after  paying  every  thing ; hut  I think  this  bequest  or  charge  is 
clear  and  distinct,  that  in  case  there  should  not  he  a sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  £84,  the 
trustees  were  liable  who  were  to  have  these  lands,  and  he  charges  them  with  the  amount  of 
any  deficiency.  I have  read  the  will  repeatedly,  since  I became  churchwarden ; and  so 
far  as  I can  see,  they  are  bound  to  pay;  and  Mrs.  Jackson  in  her  will  (which  I drew,) 
o-ives  over  her  property  to  these  trustees,  liable  to  any  bequest  of  Mr.  Jackson.  1 
thought  it  extraordinary  to  receive  a letter  from  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  saying 
that  these  lands  were  not  liable.  I thought  it  an  extraordinary  construction  to  put  on  the 
will,  after  reading  the  whole  of  it;  and  I also  told  Mr.  Moffatt  when  he  spoke  to  me  about 
it,  I was  sure  there  was  some  mistake,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  brought  before  the  present 
Commissioners  when  they  came.  . 

8572.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  rely  on  the  interpretation  that  might  be  put  on  the  will, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  words  “I  expect  it  will  produce  a certain  sum  ? Oh,  no, 
it  is  the  latter  part ; after  saying  all  that,  he  marks  out  positively  the  lands  liable  to  make 
up  any  deficiency.  My  wish  is  to  establish  this  bequest ; and  I think  there  is  no  mistake 
but  that  these  lands  were  to  make  up  the  £40,  the  sum  contemplated  as  the  deficiency; 
and  when  he  comes  afterwards  to  consider  that  the  dropping  of  the  leases,  would  be  able 
to  meet  any  deficiency,  even  after  that,  he  most  distinctly  makes  the  provision  in  his  will 
that  these  other  lands  should  be  charged,!  would  say,  in  case  of  any  deficiency.  To 
take  the  bequest  out  of  the  lands  of  Terfenog,  would  not  amount  to  the  sum  he  contem- 
plated. Further  on  in  his  will  he  says,  “ After  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  said  lands  of 
Terfenog  and  Aughentammon,  in  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan,  be.  for  ever  after  vested 
in  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan,  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  said  five  charitable  purposes,  for  ever,”  &c. 

8573.  Do  you  rely  on  the  words  “arising,  as  I expect?”— I do,  most  clearly;  because  I 
rely  on  the  latter  part  of  the  bequest.  I have  an  actual  charge  on  the. lands  for  any  defi- 
ciency. I think  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  testator’s  intention  to  make  all  the 
lands  liable  for  the  payment  of  £84  7 s.  3d. ; and  I thought  all  along,  that  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Bequests  should  have  taken  the  matter  up. 

8574.  [ Secretary . — The  passage  in  Mrs.  Jackson’s  will  relative  to  this  bequest,  is  as 
follows: — “ And  I hereby  ratify  and  confirm,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  the  will  of  my  said  dear 
husband,  in  every  respect,  including  all  the  devises  and  bequests  therein  made  ; and  my 
will  is,  that  my  executors,  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  carry 
the  same  into  execution.”] 

8575.  The  Commissioners  have  in  their  possession  all  the  documents  on  which  I rely.. 

8576.,  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  give  every  consideration  to  the  legal  point 

involved  in  this  case. — I considered  when  Mr.  Moffatt  came  to  me  about  it,  that  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Bequests  were  wrong  in. coming  to  the  conclusion  they  did. 

8577.  Dr.  Andreivs Do  you  refer  also  to  the  clause  in  the  will  which  provides  £10  a 

year  for  repairs  ?— That  is  Mrs.  Jackson’s  will.  That  was  a fact  not  noticed  by  her 
husband ; and  I am  sure  she  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  that. the  school  might  be  more 
useful,  that  the  master  should  occupy  the  house ; but,  supposing  the  schoolmaster  got 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls . _ ' . . . 

8578.  The  Commissioners  cannot  give  advice  on  the  subject;  our  duty  is  to  inquire,  and 
receive  evidence. 


Robert  Halback  Robert  Halbach  Dolling,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Dolling,  Esq.  8579.  Chairman.— What  information  can  you  give  respecting  this  charity  ? — My  know- 

ledge is  exclusively  confined  to  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  trust.  Some  months  ago,  a 
notice  was  served  on  me  by  the  schoolmaster,  as  one  of  the  churchwardens.  I am.  not  now 
a churchwarden,  but  the  last  year  I was  acting,  there  was  a certain  deficiency  in  his  salary  ; 
and  notice  was  served  on  me,  that  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  me  as  one  of  the 
churchwardens  to  make  good  this  deficiency.  I had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Moffatt, 
and  some  other  parties,  who  I thought  might  give  some  information  on.  the  subject.  I got 
a copy  of  the  wills  produced,  and  my  opinion  very  much — in  fact,  entirely  coincides  with 
what  you  heard  from  Mr.  Nunne.  When  I read  over  the  will,  I thought  the  legatees  who 
received  the  property  of  the  original  testator,  Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  were 
bound  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  I got  a statement  from  Mr.  Moffatt,  of  the  amount  of 
available  assets  in  his  hands  during  the  year,  to  carry  out  the  trusts.  I found  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  some  £9  or  £10  ; one  of  the  legatees,  a Mr.  Ross,  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
anxious  to  see  me  about  this  matter;  and  then  he  made  me  in  writing,  a proposition,  that  he 
ajid  the  other  legatees  under  the  will,  would  take  a lease  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  which 
we  were  empowered  to  give  of  this  land,  at  a sum  of  £84  7 s.  0 d.  per  annum.  Upon  a con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I distinctly  stated,  I would  never  be  a party  to  granting  these 
gentlemen  a lease  of  the  kind,  and  the  reasons  J gave  to  Mr.  Ross,  were  these  : I considered 
that  the  rector  and  churchwardens  were  not  only  trustees  for  other  purposes,  and  to  see 
these  charities  duly  paid  the  money  left  to  them,  but  to  see  that  the  tenants  on  the  lands 
were  not  oppressed  by  high  rents.  I got  the  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  was  a 
tenant,  but  who  had  been  employed  by  a number  of  persons,  proprietors  here;  and  I found 
the  rent  which  Mr.  Moffatt  was  seeking  to  recover,  was  the  same  as  the  valuation  which  he 
had  made.  I felt  that  a considerable  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  rents ; and  I said  to 
Mr.  Moffatt,  “ if  you,  as  principal  manager,  recover  the  sum  which  Mr.  Fleming  has  put. on 
these  lands,  in  all  conscience  it  strikes  me  to  be  quite  high  enough,  and  we  will  be  doing 
an  act  of  injustice,  if  we  clapped  a middleman  between  us  and  them ; and,  I for  one,  will 
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never  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.”  I also  may  state  this— -I  know  the. lands  in  the 
immediate  locality,  and  the  rent  which  Mr.  Fleming  put  on  is  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher 
than  what  is  charged  by  Lord  Rossmore.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Ross, 
!and  he  then  asked  me  what  I would  recommend:  I said,  “ Gentlemen,  here  is  a deficiency 
of  £9  or  £ 10  a year ; let  the  clergyman  go  on  in  the  course  he  has  pursued.  He  has  placed 
an  agent  over  these  lands,  a highly  respectable  gentleman  in  the  town,  who  will  act  fairly 
towards  these  people,  and  I am  sure  he  will  use  every  just  means  of  getting  them  to 
pay  their  routs.  Let  an  account  be  rendered  every  year,  to  any  day  that  may  be  agreed  on 
as  fitting  to  all  parties,  and  let  this  return  show  any  deficiency.  Then  let  those  persons 
who  receive  considerable  benefits  under  this  will  make  up  this  deficiency.”  To  that  Mr. 
Ross  and  the  legatees  immediately  consented, — that  is,  he  told  me,  he  had  authority  to 
assent  on  their  part,  as  he  thought  I gave  an  opinion  which  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
charities.  I wish  particularly  to  say,  the  thing  which  I strongly  objected  to  when  I was 
churchwarden,  and  I spoke  of  it  since  to  Mr.  Nunne,  who  is  churchwarden,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Moffatt,  whom  I looked  upon  as  a perpetual  one,  that  I could  never  consent  to  a middle- 
man being  placed  between  us  and  the  poor  people.  I have  nothing  more  to  say.  You  have 
the  will  in  evidence. 

Thomas  Edmoncl  Wright,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

85S0.  Chairman. — You  are  solicitor  for  one  of  the  legatees? — I am  the  solicitor  for  Mr. 
Ross,  one  of  the  legatees.  The  only  object  I have  in  appearing  before  you  is,  to  tell  you 
as  accurately  as  I can  exactly  what  the  trustees  have  done,  and  why  they  have  done  it; 
and  without  attempting  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  at  all.  The  will  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  as  you  have  heard,  gives  two  townlands,  which  he  vested  in  certain  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  these  charities.  They  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
during  his  lifetime,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  they  could  supply 
£84  a-year  after  his  death  ; and  so  full  was  he  of  this  idea,  that  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
will  which  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  matter  is  this — “ My  will  is,  that  the  lands 
commonly  called  Carricknabrock,  otherwise  Annaglough,  Lisnagrieve,  and  Tallootra,  be 
subject  to  a yearly  sum,  not  exceeding  £40  yearly,  until  the  present  leases  of  Terfenog 
should  fall  out  of  lease.”  That  period  has  arrived.  He  then  says  in  another  part  of  his 
will 

8581.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  did  that  period  arrive? — In  the  year  1850.  He  then 
speaks  in  another  part  of  this  will  as  to  how  this  £84  7 s.  3 d.  was  to  be  paid,  and  he  then 
makes  use  of  the  words — “ But,  as  I expect  when  the  present  leases  of  Terfenog  expire  there 
will  then  bo  a larger  sum  than  the  £84  7s.  3d.  sterling ; there  is  then  no  charge  on  the 
lands  of  Carricknabrock,”  &c.  That  may  be  the  case,  or  it  may  not  be  so ; but  at  all 
events,  in  point  of  fact,  up  to  the  year  1850  no  doubt  existed;  the  £84  was  claimed,  and 
no  complaint  was  brought  by  anybody.  In  1850  the  trustees  considered  it  a doubtful 
case ; and  they  said  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  consult  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  upon  it.  The  Commissioners  were  accordingly  consulted  ; they 
read  the  will,  and  wrote  a letter  stating  in  distinct  terms  that  these  lands  were  exonerated 
from  any  charge.  That  being  so,  it  seemed  to  satisfy  all  parties  that  there  should  be  no 
more  claim  made  on  the  lands ; and  that  the  lands  of  Terfenog  and  Aughentammon  should 
be  dealt  with  as  they  best  could  ; and,  thereupon,  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being, 
with  Mr.  Synnc,  entered  into  a written  calculation,  by  which  they  apportioned  equally  the 
profits  of  Turfenog  and  Aughentammon  amongst  these  charities  rateably ; and  so  Mr. 
Somers  and  every  one  else  were  paid  up  to  the  present.  The  only  other  question  that 
now  remains  is,  whether  that  construction  of  the  will  upon  which  they  acted  was  right  or 
wrong.  That  is  not  for  me  to  say ; nor  will  I attempt  to  say  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  the  executors  are  ready  to  do  what  is  right.  The  next  point  is  that  under  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Jackson  £10  a-year  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  house  in  repair. 
I beg  your  pardon,  before  I go  from  the  lands  of  Turfenog,  I wish  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Somers  was  advised  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  increase  of  his  salary,  notwithstanding 
the  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  churchwardens,  and  served  a notice,  as  I 
understand,  on  Mr.  Moffatt,  saying  he  was  dissatisfied  at  not  getting  the  full  amount,  and 
would  make  him  and  the  churchwardens  pay  it.  The  representatives  of  the  devisees 
then  served  a notice  in  reply,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Somers,  and  state 
the  charge  in  the  will,  and  then  they  proceed  as  follows: — 

“ Take  notice,  that  we,  as  representatives  of  the  devisees  of  said  last-mentioned  lands, 
require  you  to  furnish  us  with  a rental  and  an  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  said  lands  of  Terfenog  and  Aughentammon,  from  the  expirations  of  the  leases  of 
said  lands  of  Terfenog,  mentioned  in  the  said  will  of  the  said  Richard  J ackson,  deceased, 
and  how  same  have  been  applied  and  disposed  of;  and  should  there  be  any  arrears  of  the 
charitable  bequests  mentioned  in  said  will,  as  charged  upon  said  last-mentioned  lands  of 
Terfenog  and  Aughentammon,  and  which  should  rightly  and  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  said 
other  lands  mentioned  in  said  will,  we  are  ready  and  willing,  and  hereby  offer  to  pay  same ; 
and  should  there  exist  any  matter  of  difference  between  us,  we  hereby  offer  to  submit  the 
settlement  of  same  to  arbitration;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  you  to  perform  the  trusts  of  said 
will.  And  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  charities  charged 
upon  said  lands  of  Terfenog  and  Aughentammon,  we  hereby  offer  and  propose,  as  we  have 
heretofore  proposed  to  you,  to  take  a lease  of  said  lands  of  Terfenog  for  twenty-one  years,  or  for 
such  other  term  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  at  such  a rent  as,  along  with  the  said  rent  of 
Aughentammon,  will  pay  the  said  annual  charitable  bequests  in  said  will  mentioned,  amount- 
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ino-  to  tile  sum  of  £84  7s.  3d.,  and  receiver’s  fees  tliereon  ; or  at  such  other  greater  rent 
S^tWO  competent  persons  mutually  chosen  between  us  may  think  the  said  lands  worth; 
and  we  hereby  offerP unquestionable  security  for  the  payment  of  same.  And  take  notice, 
that  inasmuch^ as  the  said  testator,  Richard  Jackson,  by  his  will  contemplated  that  at  the 
eviration  of  said  leases  of  the  lands  of  Terfenog.  as  in  said  will  mentioned,  the  said  lands 
ofPTerfeno"  and  Aughentammon  would  be  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  pay  the 
said  charitable  bequest  charged  thereon ; and  that  Ins  said  other  lands  should  be  free  of 
any  contribution  thereto  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  said  lands  of  Terfenog,  rfp^ly  let  and 
managed  since  the  expiration  of  said  leases,  and  the  trusts  and  directions  of  said  wi 
properly  and  rightly  carried  out,  there  would  now  be  no  arrears  or  deficiency  of  said  trust 
funds  ^Should  there  be  any  deficiency  in  said  trust  funds,  or  any  default  in  the  payment 
of  said  charities,  and  should  we  be  called  upon  to  make  good  such  deficiency,  take  notice 
that  we  will  seek  to  charge  you  with  same,  as  having  committed  a devastavit  of  the 
charitable  funds,  and  a breach  of  the  trusts  reposed  m you.  And  tins  notice,  and  said 
notice  of  the  30th  day  of  June,  1854,  served  upon  you,  shall  he  used  in  ai>y  Ploce  j 
taken  by  you  against  us,  or  against  you  by  us  ; and  we  reqmre  your  answer  heieto  witl 
six  days  from  the  service  of  this  notice  upon  you. 

“ Dated  this  — day  of  Aprd,  1855.  „ w>  MiKean> 

“ To  the  Rev.  Henry  Moffatt,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of 
Monaghan  ; Robert  H.  Dolling,  Esquire,  and  Mr. 

James  Wright,  Churchwardens.” 

R582.  The  executors  do  not  seek  for  leases,  or  any  particular  Wjfrt 
they  sav  in  fact,  is  this,  that  if  Mr.  Jackson  intended  to  charge  five  townlands  instead  of 
two1  and  if  he  has  made  these  two  primarily  liable,  it  would  be  right  that  they  should 
get 'all  the  lands,  and  pay  the  annuity,  which  they  are  perfectly  ready  to  do,  or  to  make 
fny  other  arrangement  for  its  payment,  if  they  get  control  over  the  estates  charged.  Ml. 
Doffing  and  Mr.  Moffatt  seem  to  have  a great  objection  to  the  lands  getting  into  the  hands 
of  those  executors  ; and  they  seem  also  to  have  contemplated  that  the  tenants  should  be 
considered  objects  of  charity!  I am  at  a loss  to  perceive  any  thing  m the  wdl  to  warrant 
that  construction  He  merely  says  when  the  leases  expire  his  trustees  shall  have  power 
todakdnew  leases  at  a/«Watae.  As  I said  before,  the  executors  have  no  des.jp  to 
keep  anything  from  thosi  schools,  they  wish  to  give  them  every 

to  -but  then  they  say,  “ Give  us  the  estate  and  we  will  pay  the  annuity.  W hethei  this 
L i fair  or  unfai/ offer  is  for  you  to  judge  when  you  look  over  the  entire  case.  My  Lord, 
as  to  the  £10  a-year  for  repairs,  it  is  quite  true  she  left  it  for  repairs ; but  it  is  a mistake 
to  say  she  left  that  £10  a-year  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens.  She  merely  says  she 
leaves  that  sum  for  a certain  purpose,  but  she  does  not  say  to  whom. 

8583  Dr.  Andrews.— The  important  matter  for  the  Commissioners  is  to  see  there  has 
been  a demise  for  this  purpose;  it  does  not  make  much  matter  for  the  purposes 
present  inquiry  to  whom  it  was  given?— It  was  stated  that  this  £10  a-year  was  left  to  the 
trustees;  but  that  is  a mistake,  it  is  left  to  the  executors  for  a special  purpose.  All  that 
the  executors  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  houses  are  in  proper  repair ; sometimes  they 
may  require  an  outlay  of  £10,  and  sometimes  they  require  nothing ; but  the  executois  are 
nuite  ready  and  willing  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair,  be  the  expenses  what  they  may. 
They  do  not  wish  them  to  be  a moment  out  of  repair ; but  they  say  they  are  the  persons 
4 have  the  application  of  that  fund;  and  until  it  is  proved  they  have  done  something 
wrong,  there  should  be  no  question  about  their  authority.  . . . 

8584.  TRev.  Mr.  Mo  ft  at  t. —I  say  that  money  has  not  been  expended  in  improvements, 

because  the  houses  were  recently  in  a great  state  of  filth  and  dirt.  No  doubt,  ^en  rt  was 
known  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  here,  they  have  been  cleaned  up  , but  I know 
that  the  money  has  not  been  laid  out.]  . , f f 

8585.  I never  heard  a complaint  that  the  school  was  in  a ba-d  state  for  the  want  ot 
repairs  I have  stated  the  views  of  these  devisees,  and  I have  nothing  more  to  say,my  Loid- 
The  valuation  which  Mr.  Moffatt  and  Mr.  Dolling  seem  to  consider  unreasonable  is  the  valua- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  1850.  It  has  been  handed  in,  and  is  now  before  the  Commis- 
sioners • and^it  certainly  is  wrong  to  take  an  estimate  made  in  the  year  1850,  as  everybody  can 
Tee  who  refers  to  the  price  of  stock  at  that  period,  when  agricultural  produce  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  I hold  in  my  hand  a paper,  showing  the  price,  at  that  time,  of  the  various 
grains  which  this  country  produces;  and  I hand  it  m to  the  Commissioners  as  a part  of 
mv  evidence,  by  which  I prove  that  1850  was  a peculiarly  depressed  time. 

8586.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  bearing  of  your  observations  is,  that  you  do  not  consider  that 
valuation  sufficiently  high? — Yes. 

Wm  M<Koan  Esq  William  MKean,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

RWI  Chairman  —Do  you  hold  any  situation  ?— I am  one  of  the  representatives  of  Mm 
Jackson,  I hind  in  thl  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Davison,  County  Surveyor  for  Armagh 
t tint,  townlnud  of  Terfenog  It  is  very  badly  managed,  and  the  small  farms  on  it  c°u 
be  very muA ^llroved'^e  totll  amount  of  Js  valuation  for  this  townland  i.  £82  1 8 a M. 

R5R8  X Andrews.— £ 8 9s.  6 d.  is  to  be  added  to  that,  which  would  make  the  lent 
of  the  entire  about  £90. — At  all  events,  there  would  be  a surplus  beyond  £84.  wan  _ 
show  that  the  lands  are  not  set  for  the  full  value,  and  are  worth  more,  if  properly  ma  g , 
and  if  money  were  laid  out,  they  would  pay  the  full  charge. 
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8589.  Can  you  hand  in  your  account  of  your  expenditure,  whilst  managing  this  trust  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years? — I have  the  book,  and  I hand  it  in. 

8590.  This  is  an  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  whilst  managing  the  trust? — 

Yes. 

8591.  Up  to  what  date? — Up  to  the  29th  of  September,  1853. 

8592.  How  far  does  it  go  back? — It  goes  back  to  1834.  ... 

8593.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  expenditure  for  repairs  ?■ — I did  not  bring  it  with  me, 
but  I have  it. 

8594-  You  can  show  how  much  was  laid  out  in  repairs? — Yes. 

8595.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  it  to  the  Secretary  ? — I will.  Here  is  a docu- 
ment showing  the  arrears  on  the  townland  when  I came  to  manage  it.  Mr.  Moffatt  has 
sometimes  represented  that  Mr.  Hugh  Barclay  was  not  appointed. by  the  trustees.  Here 
are  receipts  filled  up  in  a way  that  proves  that  the  agent  was  appointed  by  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Somers  further  examined.  Mr.  Thomas  Somers. 

. 8596.  Mr.  Stephens Did  you  not  serve  a notice  on  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Yes. 

8597.  Did  you  do  that  in  the  public  street  ? — No. 

8598.  Did  you  order  any  person  to  do  it? — No. 

8599.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  the  notice  you  served  on  Mr.  Moffatt? — No. 

8600.  [Have  you  got  a copy  of  it,  Mr,  Moffatt  ? 

8601.  Mr.  Moffatt.— I have. 

8602.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  it  in? — I will.]  [Document  is  handed  in.] 
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Endowments  for  Education  in  the  Parish  of  Monaghan,  by  Philip  M£Kenna  Esq. — 
Endowment  for  a School  at  Monaghan,  byEev.  Patrick  M‘Ginn. 

8603.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  a letter  that  has  been  received  from  Andrew  C. 
Monaghan,  as  follows  : — 

“ Latlurken  Male  National  School,  Monaghan, 
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27th  of  September,  1855. 

“ gIR — Having  been  the  teacher  of  this  school  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  which  school 
has  been  under  the  National  Board,  and  the  parish  priest  for  the  time  being  the  patron, 
I think  it  my  duty  to  give  the  Commission  now  about  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  such  matters,  the  following  information  on  the  subject,  as  well  on  behalf  of  myself  as 
of  the  parishioners  in  general,  and  especially  those  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  persuasion 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  school  is,  I may  say,  the  only  one  in  which  the  Eoman  Catholic 
children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  parishioners  are  taught  at  all ; and  has  been,  for  many 
years,  an  object  of  solicitude,  both  with  the  present  and  also  some  of  the  past  generation, 
to  have  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a free  school ; and,  at  the  same  time,  an  efficient  one. 

“ With  this  view,  the  late  Philip  M'Kenna,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Willville,  in  this  county, 
and  who  died  in  the  West  Indies,  bequeathed  a sum  of  £1,000  to  trustees,  for  ever,  to  be 
applied  specially  for  the  use  of  this  very  school ; and  a late  parish  priest  of  this  parish 
(Eev.  Mr.  M'Ginn),  also  bequeathed  a sum  of  £10  a-year,  for  ever,  to  trustees  for  the 
same  purpose.  And,  in  addition  to  those  sums  bequeathed,  the  Eoman  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  this  town  were  in  the  habit,  since  I commenced  teaching,  of  subscribing  small  sums 
weekly  for  the  support  of  this  school,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  assisted  materially  the 
yearly  amount  previously  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  is  expressive  of  their  solicitude  for 
its  freedom  and  efficiency.  This  subscription  has  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  Dean 
Bellew.  When  this  school  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Education,  at  least  when  I 
first  began  to  teach  in  it  (March,  1834),  it  was  necessary  that  I should  have  a local  salary  to 
entitle  me  to  any  thing  from  them ; and,  accordingly,  a sum  of  £15  a-year  was  guaranteed 
to  me  by  the  then  parish  priest  (Very  Eev.  Dean  Bellew),  who  was  then  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  sums  which  I have  mentioned.  A teacher  of  the  female  department  of  this 
. school,  I know,  was  also  guaranteed  a small  sum;  and  so  matters  remained  until  the  death 
of  the  Very  Eev.  Dean  Bellew,  in  February,  1851,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

. discharged  the  obligations  which  he  had  so  entered  into,  and  thereby  prevented  either 
complaint  or  inquiry. 

“ At  the  death  of  Dean  Bellew  he  was  succeeded,  as  parish  priest,  by  the  Eight  Eev. 
Dr.  M'Nally,  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  immediately  took  means  to  give 
himself  the  legal  control  of  the  sums  I have  mentioned,  but  who  has  never,  satisfactorily, 
fulfilled  the  guaranty  of  his  predecessor  to  me,  and  latterly  declined  paying  me  altogether. 
I am  informed,  also,  that  the  female  school  teacher  is  similarly  situated. 

“ I have  applied  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject,  and  I hope  with  their  assist- 
, ance  to  set  myself  right  for  the  past,  so  far  as  the  £15  a-year  goes ; but  it  is  because  that  I 
think  that  even  if  that  obligation  were  fulfilled  to  the  utmost,  still  that  the  parishioners  are 
, not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  sums  intended  for  their  use,  and  that  there  has  been  for  many 
. years  a great  misapplication  of  the  funds,  that  I now  wish  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Commission. 

“ It  is  stated  by  the  bishop  that. the  income  of  Mr.  M'Kenna’s  Bequest  is  £24  10s.  a-year, 
and  that  of  Priest  M'Ginn,  £10 ; these  gentlemen  are  at  least  thirty-five  years  dead,  and  for 
all  that  time  there  has  not  been  paid  on  an  average  £25  a-year,  leaving  £10  a-year  at  least 
.to.  be  accounted  for. 

• - • - q'T  9 
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"Should  the  Commission  think  this  a proper  subject  for  inquiry,  I will  be  happy  to 
attend  them  on  receiving  notice  to  that  effect,  o ^ ^ ^ obedie„t  servant, 

“ Andrew  C.  Monahan. 

« To  William  Neilson  Ilancock,  Esq. 

“ Secretary  to  the  Commission.” 

8604  A COPY  of  this  letter  was  sent  by  the  master  to  Bishop  M'Nally,  who  is  in  attendance, 

said  Philip  M'Kenna,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  m writing,  bearing  date  on  or  about  the 
15th  day  of  June,  1829,  (amongst  other  things)  made  a certain  bequest  and  direction  m ‘•j® 

lotnoay  oi  . ’ , V 1 "I  leave  £1,000  for  the  education  of  the  children  ol 

fte'plrish  of  Monaghan,  to  be  kept  at  interest,  and  do  appoint  as  trustees  for  the  above 
fund)  the  Catholic  bishop  and  the  parish  priest,  for  the  tune  being.  1 ho  deed  then  goes 

“ And  whereas  in  consequence  of  the  assets  of  the  said  testator  being  insufficient  to 
discharge  the  whole  of  his  debts,  and  of  the  several  legacies  bequeathed  by  his  said 
will  it  lias  become  necessary  that  an  equal  abatement  should  be  made  in  the  payment 
of  such  legacies.  And  whereas  the  abatement  made  in  the  said  legacy  or  sum  of  £ 1,000. 

, +1  m nf  f 104  1 0s  which  said  last-mentioned  sum  and  the  legacy  duty  of 

SHu  betag Sucted  ?rom  4e  sim  of  £1,000,  leave  the  balance  or  sum  of  £724  19* 
And  whereas  iUiath  been  agreed  (in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  said  tesitor),  that  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  £724  19,.  should  be  invested  m the 
nubhc  funds  as  well  in  the  joint  names  of  the  titular  bishop  of  Cloglier,  and  of  the  parish 
P narish  of  Monaghan,  for  the  time  being,  as  also  of  two  other  persons  to  be 

named  by  the  said  bishop  and  parish  priest  as  co-trustees  with  them,  of  the  said  trust  money, 
with  such  power  to  appoint  new  trustees  thereof  as  is  hereinafter  contained.  And  whereas 
the  said  William  M'Kenna,  (as  such  acting  executor  as  aforesaid)  hath,  pi  euoiuly  to  the 
o„cntion  of  thrae  presents,  invested  the  said  sum  of  £724  19*,  together  path  the  further 
sum  of  £27  13s.  6d,  out  of  his  own  moneys  in  the  purchase  of  £900  three  per  cent. 

o.uAJrl  WV  annuities  in  the  joint  names  of  them  the  said  Edward  Kernan  the 
consolid  clobber  the  said  Patrick  Bellow,  the  present  parish  priest  of  the 

present  titular  Bishop  =>  said  Patrick  Moyna^li,  and  Arnold  M'Malion,  the  co-trustees 

irmtdtMsS^ 

^ y 3 i.j  l.cvi-  oniinitips;  is  now  standing  in  the  names  of  them  the  saia  Edwaid 
cent.  fonsolidated  Moyiiagh,  and  Arnold  M-Mahon,  in  the  books  of  the 

Governor  And  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England;  as  they  do  hereby  respectively  admit  and 
acknowledge.” 

8605  The  operative  part  of  the  deed  then  contains  a declaration  of  trust : 

"That  they  the  said  Edward  Kernan,  Patrick  Bellow,  Patrick  Moynagh,  and  Arnold 
M'Mahon  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  stand  and  be 
possessed’ of  and  interested  in  the  said  son,  of  £900,  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank 
possessed  apply  the  dividends,  interest,  and  produce  thereof,  (as  and 

when  the  same  shall’from  time  to  time  be  received  and  payable)  in  or  towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  in  Ireland,  in 
pursuance  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  bequest,  and  direction  in 
that  behalf  contained  in  the  will  of  the  said  testator,  Philip  M'Kenna  deceased.  And 
c nnnn  the  decease  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  either  of  them,  the  said 

Edward  Kernam  Patrick  Bellew,’  or  of  any  succeeding  titular  bishop  of  the  said  diocese  of 
CWher  or  parish  priest  of  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan  to  bo  appointed  as  trustees  hereof 
in“beir  ’stead,  as  next  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  surviving^  continuing  trustees  of  these 
presents  shall  and  will  immediately  upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  any 
Ear  bishop  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  diocese,  appoint  the  succeeding  titular  bishop 
of  the  same  diocese  to  be  a trustee  in  his  place  of  these  presents,  and  immediately  upon 
the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  any  parish  priest  of  the  said  palish  ot  Mona  han, 
appoint  the  succeeding  parish  priest  of  the  same  parish  to  be  a trustee  m Ins  place  of  these 
presents  ; and  also,  that  upon  the  decease,  resignation,  or  refusal,  or  incapacity, 
cause  to  act,  of  either  of  them  the  said  Patrick  Moynagh  and  Arnold  M Mahon  or  any  of 
the  succeeding  trustees,  to  be  appointed  in  their  stead,  as  next  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
surviviTgm^ontinuing  trustees  of  these  presents,  shall  and  will  immediately  upon  such 
decease  resignation,  or  refusal,  or  incapacity  to  act  as  aforesaid,  appoint  some  other  fit 
and  proper  person  to  bo  a trustee  of  these  presents  in  the  place  of  such  trustee  so  dying, 
resinning  or  refusing,  or  becoming  incapable  to  act  as  last  aforesaid.  And  moreover,  that 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  those  presents,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  as  often 
as  it  shall  be  necessary  that  a new  trustee  shall  he  appointed,  as  hereinbefore  is  mentioned, 
join  and  concur  in  all  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  tor  effectually  vesting  the  said  sum  oi 
£900  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  and  other  the  stocks,  funds,  and  secu- 
rities into  wMch  the  same  may  be  transposed,  in  themselves,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  continue 
trustees  and  such  new  trustee  upon  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  said  1 hdip  M henna,  anti 
of  these’  presents ; and  also  shall  and  will  join  and  concur  and  procure,  any  new  trustee  who 
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shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  to  join  and  concur  in  such  deeds  or  instruments  as  may  he 
necessary  for  declaring  and  continuing  the  trusts  contained  in  these  presents  of  and  con- 
cerning the  said  trust  funds  and  the  successive  appointments  of  trustees.” 

8606.  Then  follows  a power  of  varying  the  investment  of  the  .4900  bank  annuities,  and  a 
provision  that  the  trustees  shall  be  liable  for  their  own  acts  only,  and  may  have  their 
expenses  out  of  the  trust  funds. 

8607.  The  deed  is  duly  executed  by  William  M‘Kenna,  Edward  Kernan,  Patrick  Bellew, 
Patrick  Moynagh,  and  Arnold  M'Mahon,  on  the  day  in  which  it  bears  date,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  these  parties  duly  witnessed. 

8608.  On  the  deed  is  the  following  .endorsement  of  registration  “ A memorial  oi  the 
within  deed  was  entered  in  the  Register's  office,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  1836,  at  three  o’clock,  in  book  18,  No.  87 ; and  the  execution  of  said  deed  and 
memorial  was  duly  proved,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 
Signed,  Walter  Glascock,  A.  Register.” 

8609.  That  is  one  of  the  documents  which  Bishop  M‘Nally  produces.  He  has  no  copy  of  the 
will,  but  he  relies  on  the  recital  in  that  deed,  as  containing  the  terms  of  the  bequest ; and 
he  rc-lies  on  the  other  part  of  the  deed  as  showing  the  sums  of  money  that  actually  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  at  the  time ; and  he  has  since  become  one  of  the  trustees. 

8610.  The  other  document  handed  in  by  theBishopis  dated  21st  of  April,  1853;  it  is  between 
Peter  M'Phillips,  and  several  other  parties,  on  the  first  part,  the  ltigbt  Rev.  Charles  M‘N ally 
and  Peter  M’Cullagh,  on  the  second  part.  This  is  a deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
and  recites “ Whereas  the  Reverend  Patrick  M‘Ginn,  formerly  parish  priest  of  the  parish 
of  Monaghan,  being  then  of  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory,  did  in  his  life-time  duly 
make  and  publish  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  bearing  date,  the  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  in  manner  and  form  by  law  then  required  for  devising  freehold  estates;  and 
thereby  the  said  testator  gave,  devised,  and  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Reilly,  Hugh  Quigley, 
Dominick  Rogers,  James  Smith,  John  Duffy,  Francis  Maguire,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  ArMullen 
therein  named,  that  tenement  in  Mill-street,  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  wherein  Peter  M-Entee 
then  resided,  and  which  then  yielded  to  the  testator  a clear  profit  rent  of  £30  a-year  of  the 
then  currency  of  Ireland ; and  all  his,  the  testator’s  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest,  property, 
claim,  and  demand,  whatsoever,  therein  and  thereto,  to  hold  unto  the  said  Thomas  Reilly, 
Huo-h  Quigley,  James  Smith,  Dominick  Rogers,  John  Duffy,  Francis  Maguire,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  MMullen,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  upon  such  trusts,  and  to  and  for 
such  intents  and  purposes  as  are  therein  and  hereinafter  mentioned,  of  and  concerning  the 
same ; that  is  to  say,  upon  trust  to  pay  off  and  discharge  such  balance  of  the  testator’s 
debts  as  should  remain  unpaid  after  the  application  of  the  produce  of  such  goods  and 
chattels  as  were  thereinafter  directed  to  be  sold  and  applied  to  such  purposes;  and  then 
upon  further  trust  to  pay  to  the  testator’s  sister,  Catherine  Ileagney,  one  annuity  or  yearly 
sum  of  £7  sterling  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ; and  also  to  pay  to  Alice  O’Neill, 
the  testator’s  housekeeper,  in  approbation  of  her  faithful  and  diligent  service  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  one  other  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £5  sterling  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life  ; and  also  to  pay  to  John  Slevin,  junior,  son  of  Surgeon  Slevin  of  Trillick,  then 
about  five  years  old,  one  other  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £8  sterling  for  and  during  the 
term  of  six  years  after  the  said  testator’s  death ; and  upon  further  trust  to  pay  out  of  said 
rents,  issues,  and  profits,  one  other  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £10  sterling  for  ever  there- 
after to  and  for  the  use  and  purpose  of  founding,  erecting,  establishing,  and  supporting 
(or  assisting  therein)  a school  then  about  or  intended  to  be  erected  and  established  in  the 
town  of  Monaghan,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  poor  and  indigent 
parents,  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan,  and  of  which  school  the  said  testator 
thereby  declared  his  said  trustees  and  their  assigns  should  be,  by  virtue  of  said  bequest, 
perpetual  subscribers  and  patrons,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  and  be  elected  members  of  any 
committee  or  other  body  or  number  to  be  chosen  or  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  establishing  said  school,  and  of  conducting  and  managing  the  afiairs  and  concerns  of 
said  school,  or  for  any  other  purpose  relating  thereto ; and  upon  further  trust  (after  pay- 
ment of  said  testator’s  said  debts,  and  the  determination,  respectively,  of  the  terms  so 
limited  to  the  said  Catherine  Heagney,  Alice  O’Neill,  and  John  Slevin)  to  pay  out  of  said 
rents,  issues,  and  profits,  one  other  annuity  or  yearly  sum  of  £10  sterling  for  ever  there- 
after to  the  Rev.  Daniel  M'Mullen,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan, 
and  to  his  successors  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being ; and 
upon  further  trust  to  pay  out  of  said  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  one  other  annuity  or  yearly 
sum  of  £10  sterling  for  ever  thereafter  to  bo  distributed  and  paid  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
householders  of  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  days 
and  at  the  same  places  as  Mr.  Ellis’s  charity ; but  without  regard  to,  or  distinction  of,  any 
sect  or  communion,  the  curate,  minister,  parish  priest,  and  churchwardens,  for  the  time 
being,  of  said  parish,  being  present ; and  the  said  testator  thereby  further  declared  his 
will  to  be  that  so  soon  as  any  of  the  said  legacies  t,o  said  Catherine  Ileagney,  Alice  O’Neill, 
and  John  Slevin,  junior,  should  cease  to  be  paid  off  that  the  amount  thereof  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  objects  of  said  two  last  bequests — the  parish  priest  and  poor 
of  said  parish — until  the  entire  of  said  sums  should  be  applicable  as  above  devised  to  them; 
and  the  testator,  by  his  said  will,  declared  his  will  to  be,  and  lie  thereby  recommended  his 
said  trustees,  that  immediately  upon  the  death,  or  distant  removal,  or  residence  out  of 
said  parish  of  Monaghan,  of  any  of  the  said  trustees,  or  any  of  their  successors  or  assigns, 
under  said  devise,  appointment,  or  recommendation,  that  the  other  remaining  trustees 
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,,  r 1,1  convey  the  property,  interest,  trust,  and  estate,  in  said  tenement  and 

. -Monaghan.  should  assign  and  co  ^ ^ Jofitg  thereof  to  them  the  said  remaining  trustees, 

Endowments  for  Edu-  pllSof  thAeMce^n  inhabitant  of  the  said  parish  and  professing  the 

• cation  in  Monaghan,  by  and  to  anotne  p . +Hf>  iisps  trusts  and  purposes  of  the  said  testator  s said  will 

Wn  n-fSe  feu  number  of  trustees  or  assigns  thereinbefore  »ommated  and  appoiiM , 
Documentary  Abe  testator  thereby  declared  the  said  Thomas  Reilly  and  Hugh  Qoigley  particular 

Mice.  S?eS  of  M?  bouuffand  that  he  had  no  general  charitable  intent, on  which  might  be 

objects  ot  ms  non  y,  bllt  ttat  le  intended  and  meant  to  g re  the 

executed  by  a court o mentioned  to  the  uses  and  charities  therein- 

befo^  K^^tively^eclared'mid8 expressed ; and  in  case  the  said  charities  uses  and  trusts 
oTthem  should,  at  any  time  thereafter,  fail,  or  the  property  thereinbefore  devised 
shof  d be  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  then  and 
iifefery  suchfTse  Sd  instance,  the  testator  thereby  revolted  such  bequest.  absolutely,  and 
deSsed  willed,  and  bequeathed  such  property,  rents,  issues,  and  profits  to  the  said 
Thomas  Reilly  and  Hugh  Quigley  absolutely,  and  as  their  own  sole  and  absolute  P10perty 
f„!Z  thereafter ; and  the  slid  testator  appointed  the  several  parties  therein  named  a. 

“'86n  olee'dXf^t^tthe  testator  died  without  having  altered  or  revoked 
"his  said  will-  and  after  sundry  recitals,  respecting  the  appointment  of  trustees,  contains 
5L ^reci^-»  WhfreasTe  sJid  Right  Rev.  Charles  M'Nally,  as  the  present  pamhpnest 
of  the  said  parish  of  Monaghan,  has  applied  to  the  said  Peter  M Phillips,  Petei  M Quade, 
TohrO  Hanlon  Peter  M‘Coy,  and  John  Fanning,  to  nominate  him  the  said  Right  Rev. 
Charles  M'Xallv  and  Peter  M‘Cullagh,  party  hereto  to  be  trustees  of  said  will,  in  the  room 
1 , i * f ti10  said  yery  Rev.  Patrick  Bellew,  deceased,  and  the  said  John  Boyle  who 
risS  ftistofnty Aforesaid;  and  the  said  Peter 

O’Hanlon  Peter  M‘Coy  and  John  Fanning,  have  nominated  the  said  Right  Kev.  Oiiaiies 
M'Nallv  and  Peter  M‘Cullagh,  to  he  trustees  with  them  of  said  will,  and  act  m the 
JM  IN  ally  anci  reic  , C011tained,  or  such  of  them  as  are  now  subsisting  and 
execution  of  " „ T1  operative  part  of  the  deed  then  appoints  Bishop  M'Nally 

CauPdapeferf  to  be  tru°K  of  t'he  will,  in  the  place  of  the  Very  Key  Patnek 

Pellew  and  John  Boyle  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  said  Peter  M Phillips,  Peter 
bPOmdeJolin  O'Hanlon,  Peter  M'Coy  and  John  Fanning  j and  conveys  the  trust  property 
T ' truatees  “ to  hold  upon  the  several  trusts,  or  such,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are 

to  the  new  tiustoes,  P ff  and  ; h der  and  subject,  to  the  several 

now  subsisting  and  capable  ot  taum  e in  d recited  ,?ill  of  tie  Baid 

Patrick  Maginnfdeclared  and  contained  of  and  concerning  the  same.”  The  deed  is  duly 
executed  by  the  trustees,  and  the  execution  duly  witnessed. 

Mr.  Amtow  Ctarle.  Mr.  Andrew  Charles  Monaghan  sworn  and  examined. 

Monaghan.  . gg12  0Mirman.— What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— I am  a schoolmaster. 

8613  Of  what  school  ?— The  Latlurkan  national  male  school.  ' 

■ 8614*  Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners?— Having  it  estab- 
lished by  the  documents  produced,  that  these  funds  exist,  I now  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  Commission  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  appropriated.  There  was  a. 
■school  as  X am  informed,  erected  by  the  parishioners  and  that  school  was  held  to  be  a 
free  school,  and  considered  by  the  parishioners,  as  being  the  school  to  be  supported  by  that 
first  bequest  of  Mr.  M'Kenna.  This  is  what  I am  instructed  to  state,  and  what  many  of 

86lTwtae  is°that  school  ?— It  is  convenient  to  his  lordship’s  chapel-house.  I would 
have  been  better  prepared  to  put  the  matter  before  you,  had  I known  that  nj  applicat  on 
would  have  beeh  favoured.  It  is  twenty-one  years  ago  since  I was  appointed  and  I 
was  paid  £15  a-year  down  to  1851,  when  Dean  Bellew,  the  patron  and  parish  priest,  died  ; 

£ l n was  secured  to  me,  by  an  agreement,  made  in  1834,  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Rev  Mr.  Coffey,  and  another  gentleman,  who  is  dead.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Moynagli  con- 
tinned  to  receire  this  £15  a-year  until  the  Dean  died,  and  since  he  died  I complain  that 
I have  not  been  settled  with  satisfactorily,  and  that  there  still  remains  to  be  paid  to  me  a 
■considerable  sum.  This  I put  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  I have  not  yet 
-received  their  reply,  for  I believe  their  board  day  is  the  first  Friday  of  every  month.  W hat 
I now  wish  to  know  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  who  have  complained  to  me,  and  said 
that  these  funds  were  available  for  this  purpose,  is,  how  these  funds  were  appropriated 
-which  were  left  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  this  palish  ; and  what  I wish  to  get  on  my  own 
■partis'the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners  in  recoveringwhatis  due  tome  accordmgto  thecon- 
tract  I have  alluded  to  ; and  which  contract  I behove  Bishop  M Nally  is  bound  to  perform, 
■having  availed  himself  of  his  legal-right  to  manage  the  funds  out  of  which  I should  be  paid. 
'When  I began  to  teach,  and  for  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  the  respectable  portion  ot  the 
-pnrishioneil-of  the  town  of  Monaghan,  were  in  the  habit  uniformly  of  paying  so  much  a 
week,  to  assist  in  keeping  this  school  in  proper  order,  and  providing  it  with  other  necessa- 
ries that  were  required.  1 am  told  that  Ins  Lordship  abrogated  that— that  he  had  it  cut 
'off.  When  I spoke  to  some  of  the  parishioners,  they  complained  heavily  of  this  course,  and 
also  wondered  he  did  not  pay  me  my  salary  having  those  funds  at  Ins  disposal.^  I have 
several  times  applied  to  him,  and  written  to  him,  and  I need  not  tell  you  m what  a painful 

-position  I stand  with  the  parish  priest.  ; , ' i j„ 

s*.  8616.  Do  you  know  that  the  Bishop  has  a light  to  apply  this  fund  to  whatever  school  in 
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the  parish  that  he  pleases? — I do  not.  I am  instructed  that  there  are  no  moneys  given  to 
any  of  the  schools  in  the  parish,  inasmuch  as  the  schoolmasters  get  fees  from  the  children. 
In  all  the  official  returns  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  tliis  sum  of  £15  is  returned 
as  being  paid  to  me  ; whereby  a salary  from  the  Commissioners 

8617.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  any  returns  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  £15  a-year  is 
paid  to  you  ? — They  send  down  queries  to  be  answered,  one  of  which  is,  what  sum  is  paid 
to  the  teacher  from  such  and  such  a source. 

8618.  Who  makes  that  return? — The  document  is  sent  down  to  the  manager  or  cor- 
respondent of  the  school,  and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners ; and  the  salary  that  they 
grant  is  sent  down  to  the  manager.  The  school  was  condemned  before  I came  to  it,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  going  to  withdraw  the  salary.  When  I was  brought  here,  I found 
the  school  in  such  a state,  that  I would  not  undertake  to  teach  it  until  I was  guaranteed 
a certain  sum,  which  they  did  guarantee. 

8619.  Who  was  the  patron  then? — The  Rev.  P.  Bellew. 

8620.  Who  is  the  patron  now  ? — I believe  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Nally. 

8621.  Does  lie  make  returns  to  the  Board  of  National  Education? — I do  not  know  that 
he  does ; but  I know  this,  that  the  managers,  or  those  gentlemen  under  him,  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it ; they  told  me  they  could  not  do  any  thing  without  him,  and  that  he  desired  such 
and  such  to  be  done ; and  they  told  me  more,  that  no  man — 

8622.  Do  you  know  who  actually  makes  the  return  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  is' it  the  patron? — The  patron,  since  I came  here,  has  never  done  it. 

8623.  Who  has  done  it?— The  manager.  The  present  manager  is  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  R.C.C. 

8624.  Has  he  made  a return  ? — Yes. 

8625.  Who  made  the  return  before  him? — It  was  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  r.c.c.;  the  Rev.  P. 

M‘Kenna  before  him,  and  before  him,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carolan.  A curate  of  the  parish  may 
be  removed  at  the  will  of  Iris  bishop  at  any  time,  and  the  curate  is  the  patron,  as  represented 
to  me;  but  I maintain  what  I know,  that  the  parish  priest  is  the  patron.  When  I was 
sent  up  to  be  trained,  I took  ill  in  Dublin,  and  the  Commissioners  ordered  me  into  the 
training  school  before  they  would  allow  me  to  go  home.  I got  a note  from  the  Rev.  Dean 
Bellew,  and  they' gave  me  liberty  to  go  home,  and  come  up  again  to  be  trained,  agreeable 
to  their  requisition.  I still  continue  to  receive  their  salary,  with  the  approval  of  their 
inspectors ; and  with  the  advice  of  the  head  inspector,  I insist  upon  the  payment  of  this 
legal  salary.  At  the  time  when  the  teacher  of  the  female  department  was  found  incompetent, 
she  was  dismissed  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners.  There  was  an  application  made  for 
another,  and  there  would  be  no  one  sent  down  until  the  patron  of  the  school  had  to  gua- 
rantee a certain  sum.  I being  amanuensis  for  the  Rev.  Dean  Bellew,  on  many  occasions 
before  his  death,  wrote  a letter,  directed  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bishop  Murray,  which  was 
laid  before  the  Commissioners;  and  a teacher  came  down  on  the  condition  of  getting  a 
certain  sum,  which  she  continued  to  receive.  , 

8626.  Chairman. — Has  Dr.  M‘Nally  ever  acted  as  manager  or  patron  of  the  school?— I 
could  not  say  that  he  has. 

8627.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  so  acted  ? — He  has  directed  every  thing. 

8628.  1-Ie  has  never  acted  as  patron  or  manager  of  the  school  ? — I do  not  properly  under- 
stand the  duties  of  patron.  The  several  curates  that  I have  mentioned  were  acting  under 
the  parish  priest. 

8629.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  do  not  know  that  Dr.  McNally  acted  as  patron  of  the 
school  ? — If  he  be  not,  I do  not  know  who  is. 

8630.  Can  you  say  who  told-  you  he  was  patron  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert. 

8631.  That  he  was  patron  of  the  national  school? — His  name  I never  saw  written  as 
patron,  but  I understand  that  it  is  under  his  protection  and  management  that  it  is  carried  on. 

8632.  Chairman. — We  will  examine  Dr.  M‘Nally  to  know  if  he  was  patron  of  the  school. 

8633.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  is  your  school  situated  ? — In  the  townland  of  Latlurken. 

8634.  What  ground  does  the  school  stand  on  ? — It  is  convenient  to  his  lordship’s 

residence,  and  also  to  the  chapel.  „ 

8635.  Is  it  part  of  the  chapel  ground  ? — I think  not.  Through  the  interference  of  Bishop 
M'Nally,  I could  not  get  a settlement  of  my  salary. 

8636.  What  you  complain  of  is  that  you  do  not  receive  what  you  are  entitled  to  under 
these  two  deeds  ?— That  is  not  so.  What  I say  is  this,  that  having  entered  into  an 
agreement — 

8637-  The  Commissioners  have  not  to  deal  with  any  thing  except  the  bequest  under 
these  deeds.  With  the  agreement  you  may  have  entered  into  with  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  they  have  nothing  to  do.  If  there  was  an  agreement  that  a certain  portion  of  the 
trust  fund  was  to  be  applied  to  your  advantage,  and  there  was  a deed  showing  that,  it  might 
be  another  question ? — But  I understood  that  I was  to  be  paid;  and  the  object  of  my 
inquiry — 

8638.  There  was  merely  an  agreement,  you  say,  entered  into  between  a gentleman  who 
is  dead  and  a gentleman  who  is  alive;  but  you  produce  no  agreement  in  writing? — But 
there  is  a living  witness  to  that  agreement,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  r.c.c. 

8639-  State  precisely  what  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement  ? — The  agreement  was 
that  I was  to  get  £15  a-year  along  with  whatever  the  Board  of  Education  would  think 
proper  to  give  me.  If  they  were  to  raise  my  salary,  as  they  have  done,  still  I was  to  get  that. 

8640.  Was  it  said  out  of  what  fund  ? — I cannot  say  as  to  that.  I have  frequently  made 
up  the  parish  books  at  the  time  I was  paid,  and  I have  seen  a considerable  surplus  over  and 
above  paying  this  charge.  That  is  a good  many  years  ago. 
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8641.  Mr.  Stephens If  I understand  you  ariglit,  down  to  1851  you  were  paid? — Yes; 

I was  paid  to  1851.  . , _ . . , , , . T 

8642.  How  much  money  is  due  to  you-since  1851  ? — There  is  nearly  two  years  salary  , i 
could  not  swear ; I think  that  Mr.  M'Kenna  gave  me  £3  in  ’52  or  ’53 ; but  whether  that  was 
on  account  of  my  salary  from  the  Commissioners,  or  on  account  of  the  local  salary,  I cannot 
say.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  from  him,  when  I required  it,  m sums 
sometimes  as  low  as  5s.  and  10s. 

8643.  You  have  during  the  last  four  years  received  £30  ? — I do  not  state  that. 

8644.  Dr.  Andrews.— One  of  these  documents  handed  in  refers  to  a school  about  being 

built.  Can  you  show  by  any  evidence  what  school  that  was  ? — I know  from  persons  who 
were  at  the  building  of  the  house 

8645.  The  ho.use  referred  to  ?— The  house  I teach  in  was  built  for  the  purposes  oi  educa- 

tion by  the  parishioners,  and,  so  far  as  I understand,  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  will 
of  Dr.  M'Ginn.  , 

■ 8646.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  evidence  as  to  the  school  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  will,  and  to  the  founding,  erecting,  and  establishing  of  which  £10  a-year  was  to  be 
applied?— I believe  that  the  school  1 teach  is  the  school  mentioned  there. 

8647.  Do  you  know  in  what  year  that  school  was  built? — I think  it  was  built  in  1831 

01 8648.'  How  coil  that  bo,  tile  date  of  the  will  is  18 1 8 ?— I beg  to  saj.that  the  appropriation  of 
these  sums  is  the  entire  point  which  I wish  for  inquiry  into,  as  I expect  my  own  case  will  be 
settled  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  I hand  in  the  documents  showing  the  pay- 
ments I have  received  [the  documents  are  handed  in]. 

8649.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  can  draw  attention  to  ; or  is  there  any  thing  else 

y°865o!UMr.  Stephens You  want  to  know  how  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  these 

instruments  have  been  appropriated  ? — Precisely. 

Right  Rev.  Charles  M'Nally,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  sworn  and  examined. 

8651.  Chairman. — Would  yourlordship  inform  the  Commissioners  asto  the  appropriation 
of  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  these  two  deeds  ? — I will,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  I can. 

I think  it  right,  in  the  first  place  to  state,  that  I am  not,  and  never  have  been  patron  of  any 
national  school.  I encourage  all  my  clergy  to  become  patrons  of  schools  whenever  they 
can ; but  1 never  was  myself  patron  of  any  school.  I put  in  the  documents  read  by 
your  Secretary  with  the  view  of  showing  the  application  of  the  funds.  It  was  said  by 
Mr.  Monahan  that  the  M'Kenna  and  M'Ginn  bequests  were  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
of  which  he  is  master.  It  is  quite  plain  from  the  documents  read,  that  the  bequest  of 
Mr.  M'Kenna  is  vested  in  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  for  the  time,  and  the  parish  priest 
of  the  town  of  Monaghan,  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  parish,  and  the  bequest  of 
Mr.  M'Ginn,  whatever  portion  of  it  should  be  available  for  education,  was  for  the  erection 
and  supporting  of  a school  in  the  town  of  Monaghan.  With  regard  to  the  M'Kenna 
bequest  (and  indeed  the  observation  applies  to  both)  I am  only  legally  entitled  to  receive 
these  funds  since  1853.  The  deed  of  trust  read  appointed  me  trustee  for  the  purposes 
of  the  wiU  of  Mr.  M'Ginn.  There  should  be  trustees  named:  the  parish  priest  was  one 
when  I came  to  reside  here,  in  1851,  and  my  predecessor,  the  bishop, . was  the  other.  The 
parish  priest  of  Monaghan  died,  and  a new  deed  was  made,  by  which  I became  trustee 
some  time  in  1853.  1 think  it  right  to  mention,  that  prior  to  that  time  1 am  utterly  unable 
to  give  any  account  or  explanation  of  the  application  of  the  funds,  except  to  suggest  to  the 
Commissioners  a means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge.  The  M'Kenna  bequest  is  declared 
to  be  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  schools  of  the  parish  generally.  1 believe,  so  far  as 
I am  able  to  ascertain,  that  bequest  was  applied  generally  to  this  school,  over  which  Mr. 
Monahan  is  teacher.  In  consequence"  of  finding  it  so  applied,  though  I do  not  think  the 
application  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  will  or  bequest,  I myself  applied 
the  money  in  the  same  way.  If  Mr.  Monahan  would  have  the  kindness  to  read  out  the 
sums  of  money  he  received  from  me  since  1853, 1 think  it  will  be  clear  to  the  Commissioners 
how  the  proceeds  of  the  bequest  have  been  applied.  It  is  about  £24  annually,  and  1 receive 
it  half-yearly.  The  money  was  in  English  consols,  but  it  has  been  transferred  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed  of  trust  to  the  Irish  funds  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Woodlock.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  receiving  the  funds,  and  Lord  Rossmore  assisted  me.  I believe  for  two  years 
the  dividends  were  not  paid  at  all;  and  on  the  death  of  the  executor  of  W illiam  M'Kenna, 
a person  resident  in  London  got  a power  of  attorney  to  raise  the  interest,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  transfer  it  to  Mr.  Bellew,  and  he  applied  it,  I believe,  as  Mr.  Monahan  stated. 
On  my  becoming  bishop,  I endeavoured  to  prove  the  death  ot  the  other  parties  named  as 
trustees,  and  two  years  elapsed  before  I succeeded.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  satisfying 
the  forms  required  in  England;  but  I succeeded:  and  since  1853,  I have  drawn  the 
dividends.  If  Mr.  Monahan  will  state  the  sums  he  received  from  me,  I believe  he  will 
find  how  this  money  has  been  applied.  I think  I am  conscientiously  obliged  to  apply  the 
money  for  education  in  the  parish,  and  to  the  schools  in  the  parish.  I feel  that  to  be  a strict 
obligation  on  me ; but  I feel  under  no  obligation  to  apply  the  entire  of  the  money  to  liis  school, 
although  I have  done  so  substantially.  I think  it  right  to  state  that  on  my  succeeding  the 
persons  named  as  trustees,  and  when  I was  empowered  to  receive  the  interest  which  was 
due  down  to  that  time,  the  patron  of  Mr.  Monahan’s  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kenna, 
who  advanced  money  for  the  Monaghan  school  to  the  then  patron,  made  a claim  on  me 
for  £38,  which  I handed  over  to  him ; and  since  then  I have  handed  over  the  entire  sum 
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to  Mr.  Monahan  with  a few  small  exceptions.  I gave  a little  to  another  school  at  Anna- 
lough,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  school  in  order.  Your  lordship  will  find  the 
sums  I paid  to  the  patron,  and  the  sums  I paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  accounts  for  all  the 
funds  that  came  into  my  hands. 

8652.  [Mr.  Monahan — This  document  I handed  in  says “ 1851,  December  31st.— To 
amount  of  balance  of  salary  due  this  date,  and  left  unpaid  by  the  llev.  Mr.  M'Kenna,  by 
your  lordship’s  orders,  £l  10s.”]  J 

. 8653.  I never  made  any  order  of  the  kind.  I wish  the  sums  I paid  the  schoolmaster 
since  1853  to  be  read. 

8654.  [Secretary. — These  are  the  amounts  stated  by  Mr.  Monahau,  in  the  document  he 
has  handed  in,  to  have  been  received  from  Bishop  M‘Nally “1853,  by  cash  from  your 
lordship,  £5  ; May,  1854,  £5 ; November,  1854,  £2 ; ditto,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smyth  £5  • 
April,  30th,  1855,  from  ditto,  £2  ; June  16th,  ditto,  10s. ; 19th,  ditto,  £l  ; 20th,  ditto!  10s! 
That  makes  the  entire  amount  received  from  1853,  which  Mr.  Monahan  gives  Bishop 
M'Nally  credit  for  in  this  account.  _ Then  there  are  requisites,  15s.  7 id.,  which  makes  the 
entire  credit  £21  15s.  7 id.  He  gives  credit  to  Bishop  M'Nally  only  for  sums  received 
since  1853.] 

8655.  It  was  only  then  I got  the  management  of  the  funds.  The  then  patron 

of  the  school,  Mr.  M'Kenna,  I am  satisfied,  can  account  for  the  money  which  passed  throu°-h 
his  hands.  ‘ ° 

. 8650.  Dr.  Andrews. — Could  you  give  an  account  of  the  moneys  you  received,  and  how 
disposed  of? — I can.  There  is  one  dividend  due,  but  1 have  not  a shilling  in  my  hands  at 
present. 

8657.  You  are  the  trustee  of  both  trusts? — Yes. 

8658.  You  have  not  produced  the  deed  under  which  you  were  appointed  trustee  of  the 
M‘Kenna  trust  ?— It  was  merely  by  proving  the  death  of  the  others,  and  that  1 was  bishop, 
that  I was  made  trustee.  The  money  is  lodged  in  my  name  now.  The  whole  of 
the  proceeds,  deducting  income  tax,  is  £12  0s.  2d.  half-yearly ; and  the  master  admits  he 
received,  although  he  complains  of  me,  £21 ; but  I think  he  received  more. 

8659.  I do  not  think  you  have  it  in  your  power  at  present  to  give  an  exact  account 
how  these  funds  have  been  applied  ? — Of  the  past  I cannot. 

8660.  But  since  you  became  trustee  can  you  give  an  account  of  the  funds  received,  and 
how  applied  ? — I have  a memorandum  of  the  money  paid,  and  the  money  I handed’over 
to  the  patron. 

8661.  You  could  give  us  an  account  of  that  at  present  ?— Yes ; hut  the  document  is  not 
here  just  now.  The  present  patron  is  Mr.  Smith ; before  that  Mr.  M‘Kenna  was  connected 
with  those  funds  for  a long  period,  I believe.  For  myself  I can  furnish  you  with  an  account 
of  what  I received  and  what  I expended. 

8662.  Be  good  enough,  in  order  to  assist  the  inquiry,  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 

moneys  you  actually  received  on  foot  of  these  trusts,  and  how  they  have  been  applied  ? 

They  have  almost  all  been  applied  to  Mr.  Monahan’s  school. 

8663.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  the  M’Kenna  trust  ? — The  whole  has  been  applied 
in  that  way  except  £l,  which  I gave  to  the  Annalough  School. 

8664.  Could  you  further  give  us  an  account  of  the  money  received  on  account  of  the 

M'Grinn  trust?— Yes;  that  bequest  arises  from  a house  and  tenements,  in  the  town  of 
Monaghan,  the  property  of  Mr.  M'Ginn,  who  left  the  bequest  to  the  school  which  it  was 
intended  to  build ; but  there  was  a school  in  operation,  that  is  now  appropriated,  I believe, 
to  the  national  school.  We  would  be  glad,  however,  to  make  evey  portion  of  the  bequest 
available.  u 

8665.  Do  you  think  the  school  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Mr.  M'Ginn  is  the  school 
that  is  at  present,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Monahan?— I positively  cannot  say. 
You  will  be  able  to  judge  yourselves.  You  see  by  the  recital  in  the  deed  of  trust  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Reilly,  who  was  formerly  a resident  attorney  here,  and  is  now  taxing  master  iri 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  executor  of  the  will ; and  he  had  the  management  of  the  trust 
for  a great  number  of  years  ; and  I was  never  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  done ; 
but  I know  this,  that  Mr.' Reilly  reserved  in  his  hands  a sum  of  money.  There  were  three 
objects  in  that  bequest : one  portion  was  to  be  applied  to  the  clergymen  for  the  time 
being,  one  to  the  poor,  and  one  to  education.  Mr.  Reilly,  during  the  time  that  he  had 
the  management  of  the  trust,  reserved  a sum  of  money  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
understand,  to  protect  himself  against  disputed  claims.  On  my  becoming  entitled  to  act 
I made  inquiry  about  the  trust,  and  found  the  rent  was  not  paid  for  some  years. 

8666.  Is  the  school  referred  to  as  intended  to  he  built  the  school  that  Mr.  Monahan 
teaches  ? — I believe  not.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Reilly  to  know  whether  that  portion  of  the 
bequest  was  ever  applied  to  education,  and  he  said  not. 

8667.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  here  referred  to  is  not  the  school  Monahan  teaches? 
— l think  no  such  school  was  ever  built. 

8668.  Intended  to  be  built  ? — I do  not  think  the  intention  was  ever  performed.  I can- 
not account  for  it,  but  Mr.  Reilly  may  be  able  to  account  for  it. 

„ Could  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
£10  during  the  time  you  received  it  ? — I did  not  receive  it  all ; but  Mr.  Reilly  can,  as  ho 
was  acting  trustee.  He  was  required  to  reside  here,  in  order  to  he  executor  of  the  will, 
and  trustee.  When  he  ceased  to  reside  here,  he  ceased  to  be  trustee ; and  he  has  reserved 
a portion  of  the  money  in  his  hands.  From  him  I have  ascertained  that  no  portion  of  the 
bequest  for  education  has  ever  been  applied. 
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“ ’ '■  ! have  teen  urging 

Philip M'Kehna, Esq.  but  to  the  school  kept  by  iMi . M intee,  do  iai  as  ,,.v  d-reat,  Portion 

and  the  Rev.  Patrick  , * been  paid  within  the  last  two  years.  I was  out  of  the  country  a great  poition 

M‘Gm.  J?the  last  year,  and  a good  portion  of  the  present ; and  from  the  accumulation  of  duty, 

n°867i * Ybueam  Sail  events,  make  a return  of  the  money  yon  have  received  ?— I can. 
r have  recently  learned  that  £10  was  lodged  m hank  on  account  of  this  bequest. 

8673  Will  you  he  good  enough  to  furnish  an  account  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  £10  specified  in  Mr.  M'Gmn  s will,  if  you  have  received 
any  sums  on  foot  of  it  ? — I will ; hut  I wish  to  mention,  that  a short .time  aft® i Mi.  Redly 
ceased  to  he  trustee,  some  payments  had  been  made  by  the  occupant  of  the  house,  a Ml. 
Lennon  into  the  Provincial  Rank.  When  I was  appointed  to  act,  I succeeded  in  getting 
the  management  of  the  lodgments  which  were  then  made  for  the  purpose  of  chaupty. 
There  ”.  £40  still  remaining,  and  the  rest  I applied  according,  to  one  of  the  object* 
of  tile  will— the  poor,  without  distinction.  . . ..  , nf  +Tlo 

8674.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  our  inquiry  is  confined  to  that  poition  of  the 
fund  anoli cable  to  education  ?— I did  not  know  what  ,t  was  applicable  to ; I found  it 
there  and Shed  a portion  to  the  poor.  No  rent  has  been  paid  since  my  appointment, 
except  £10.  Promises  were  made,  but  on  account  of  my  position  I cannot  entoice  Kmart, 
and  probably  before  1 came  in  here  the  tenant  may  have  lodged  some  portion  of  the  rent, 
and  probgl,  ^ ^ . **  y011 . have , received 

on  foot  of  each  trust,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied?— Yes , 1 can  tell  you  at. 

^“whatever  is  the  fact,  communicate  it  to  the 
Secretary  Ehher  male  aVeturn  of  what  you  have  received  or  a return  that  you  have 
receivedmothing  ? — I win  make  a return  of  whatever  I find  lodged  nr  the  hank,  and  divide 
it  into  three  parts— one  for  myself,  one  for  education,  and  one  for  the. poor, 
j ■ gg  vy  It  might  bo  necessary  for  you,  in  making  out  this  return,  to  go  a little  further ' than 
in  an  ordinary  case;  for  in  ordinary  eases  we  have  only  to  look  after  educational  trusts, 
&,rin  Ser  that  « may  he  sure  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  part  of  the  money  appli- 
cable to  education,  distinct  from  other  purposes,  yon  will  make  your  return  so  *ha* 
fact  may  appear  clear?— I think  it  right  to  mention,  that  if  the  Commissioners  yyiidtf  to 
make  frith*  inquiry,  Mr.  Reilly  is  the  person  most  competent  to  give  all  the  information  , 

f018678  o£S(!S  be  able  to  make  the  returns  required  by  the  Oomunssioners?— ' 
For  the  past  I would  not  like  to.  undertake ; but,  so  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  I will. 

'8679.  From  whom  could  the  Commissioners  obtain  information  up  to  1844 . —Mr.  Reilly, 
in  Dublin  ; he  was  almost  the  only  acting  trustee. 

8680.  And  since  1844  to  1853?— Mr.  M'Kenna  and  Mr.  Maguire.  . . , „ 

: 8681.  Will  you  request  the  person  who  can  give  the  proper  return  to  furnish  it  to  us . 

If  I had  foreseen  it  would  be  necessary,  I would  have  had  him  here. 

oi?o9  Will  vou  send  your  own  return  at  the  same  time  ! — Yes. 
i IS  Can  2 Irocule  a return  from  Mr.  Reilly  ?-I  will  write  *»'• 

scientious  obligation  with  respect  to  these  trusts,  and  I am  pressing  the  matter 

^a8684MIave  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? No,  my 

L°8685.  Mr.  Monahan,  have  you  any  other  observations  to  address  to  us  ?— No,  my  Lord. 

Monaghan  Diocesan  School. 

8686  Secretary The  next  case  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 

is  the  Monaghan  diocesan  school.  The  first  information  with  regard  to  ^ M 
mined  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1810,  page  110,  m 
wS  il  il ^ mentioned “-School  kept  at  Monaghan ; a schoolhouse  begun  twelve  years 
avo  hut  never  finished ; number  of  free  scholars  at  the  time  m the  school,  1 , day  scho 

Charltabfe  Donations  having  caused  application  to  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the  airea 
m S oCmty  pounds,  bequeShed  by  Mr  Alexander 

for  the  establishment  of  a mathematical  master  to  teach  in  the  ! nersons 

Txrliif.1i  nrrenvs  accrued  in  pursuance  of  the  claim  to  the  said  sum  of  i-20  of  ceita  p 9 
nowise  entitled  thereto  ; She  Dowager  Lady  Rossmore  has  assured  their 
arrears  will  he  paid  oVer  to  our  Board,  as  soon  as  the  assets  of  the  late  Countess  of 
mont  can  be  coUected,  and  that  the  yearly  sum  of  £20  will  be  in  thltaten- 

charged,  And  it  is  our  intention  to  arrange  a plan  for  the  carrying  into  full  effect  the 
fioS  thedenor,  wheu  the  arrears  shall  have  beeu  paid  m,  and  the.  Government 
finally  resolved  whether  the  diocesan  school  of  Clogher,  now  kept  at  Monaghan,  is  , 
there  continued  or  not.”  . 
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• 8688.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1821,  and  Monachal 

the  only  matter  of  importance  to  state  from  that  return  is,  that  there  are  twenty-seven  ,,  . 

boys  in  the  school.  M°na'JSchoollOCei 

8689.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  1825.  They-  Documentary 
state  : — The  presentment  by  the.  county  Monaghan  grand  jury  of  £500,  formerly  stated- to.  Evidence.  ^ 
your  Excellency,  forms  another  of  the  excepted  cases ; and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  that  by  means  of  that  presentment,  and  the  other  funds  mentioned  in  our  last  report, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  building  of  a suitable  house  and  offices,  near 
the  town  of  Monaghan,  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  the  district  of  the  dioceses 
of  Clogher,  Kilmore,  and  Raphoe.” 

8690.  The  next  information  is  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry, 

1826,  page  462.  It  is  there  stated  : — -“Monaghan  diocesan  school,  Rev.  Thomas  Mooney, 
master ; protestant ; total  income  of  the  master,  about  £232 ;-  the  old  house  sold,  and  a 
new  one  building;  the  number  of  boys  7 ; diocesan  school,  £130,  from  the  united  dioceses 
of  Clogher,  Kilmore,  and  Raphoe.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  same  Commissioners,  made  in  1827,  which  report  relates  especially  to  diocesan 
schools.  In  page  12,  they  say; — “The  diocesan  school  of  Clogher  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  the  town  Monaghan ; but  no  adequate  means  were  adopted  for  providing  a suitable 
house  until  the  year  1823,  when  under  the  arrangement  already  adverted  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1824,  a convenient  site  was  provided.  By  the  sale  of  the  old 
diocesan  premises,  a fund  for  building  was  created,  and  the  school-house  is  now  in  progress. 

The  present  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mooney,  holds  the  school  in  a private  house.  He  is  in 
the  receipt  of  the  salaryof£l30  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  master  of  the  district  school  for' 
the  dioceses  of  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  which  the  Board  of  Education  recommended 
should  contribute  jointly  to  the  maintenance  of  a diocesan  school.  We  think  it,  however, 
desirable  that  there  should  be  separate  schools  for  each  of  these  dioceses,  in  the  manner 
we  have  above  recommended.” 

8691.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1831 ; and 
they  mention  tli6re  were  seventeen  boys,  four  of  whom  were  boarders,  twelve  day  scholars, 
and  one  free  scholar.  The  information  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  1835  states  there  were  twenty  boys  in  the  school.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835,  there, 
is  mention  made  of  an  endowment  by  William  Cairnes,  in  connexion  with  the  diocesan 


school ; and  that  endowment  is  there  stated  to  be  £38  1 os.  6d.  annual  income  for  day  schools,: 
bequeathed  by  will,  and  that  the  endowment  was  then  in  full  operation.  At  page  564 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report  it  is  mentioned — “ School  at  Monaghan  ; the  number 
Of  boys  in  1830,  twenty-five ; in  1831,  twenty-seven ; in  1832,  none;  1833,  sixteen ; in  1834, 
twenty-six;  and  in  1835,  thirty- five.  The  greatest  number  of  free  scholars  was  six;  and. 
the  least  number,  except  the  year  when  there  was  no  School,  was  three ; the  greatest 
number  of  day  scholars  was  twenty-three,  and  the  least  thirteen,  except  in  the  blank  year. 
For  three  years  there  were  no  boarders;  but  in  the  other  years  four  and  six  boarders. 
That  return  was  continued  by  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1 846  ; and  it  is  there 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  district  school,  that  the  number  of  boys  in  1836  was  forty- 
two  ; in  1837,  forty-six;  in  1838,  thix-ty-nine ; in  1839,  forty-six ; in  1840,  forty-five;  in 
1841,  forty  ; in  1842,  thirty-seven  ; in  1843,  thirty-one;  in  1844,  thirty;  and  in  1845, 
forty.  The  greatest  number  of  free  scholars  was  nine,  and  the  least  number  five ; the 
greatest  number  of  boarders  eleven,  and  the  least  number,  except  for  three  years  when 
there  were  no  boarders,  six ; the  greatest  number  of  day  scholars  was  thirty-two,  and  the 
least  number  twenty-two.  In  the  return  of  1853  it  is  mentioned  that  there  were  twenty- 
five  boys;  free  scholars  in  1849,  six;  1850,  five;  1851,  five;  and  in  1852,  six.  In  the 
return  of  1854,  the  number  of  boys  in  1853  is  mentioned  as  eighteen;  in  1854,  eight; 
and  the  number  of  boys  taught  gratis  in  the  year  1853  was  six.  The  next  information  is 
the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1849,  in  which  it  is  stated — In  the  case  of  the 
district  diocesan  school  of  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  we  have  to  report  that  we  have 
issued  a precept  for  a visitation  to  be  specially  held  thereon.”  A circular  was  addressed  to 
the  Clare-street  Board  respecting  the  diocesan  school,  and  to  that  they  have  made  a 
return  ; and  also  a return  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Mooney.  [The  returns  are  read.] 


Rev.  Thomas  Mooney  sworn  and  examined. 

8692.  Chairman.. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Monaghan  diocesan  school  ? — I am. 

8693.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  February,  1823. 

8694.  Were  you  a schoolmaster  before  you  were  appointed  in  1823  ? — I was  tutor  and 
assistant  in  many  schools  previously ; amongst  them  in  the  Finaglean  institution. 

• 8695.  How  many  scholars  had  you  at  the  time  of  your  appointment — or  soon  after  your 
appointment  ? — I had  very  few ; but  I can  explain  that  to  your  lordship.  I had  a for-  ■ 
midable  competitor.  Previous  to  my  appointment  the  diocesan  school  was  vacant — 
without  a master ; and  for  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  their  own  defence, 
begged  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  to  form  a school;  and  he  has  remained  from  that 
day  to  this  my  formidable  competitor.  The  inhabitants  considered  themselves  bound  in 
honour — as  he  complied  with  their  wishes — to  support  him,  although  they  expressed  fre- 
quently a wish  to  me  that  he  would  resign  and  attend  his  parochial  duties.  That  has  been 
the  barrier  of  my  life. 

• 8696.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  scholars  you  ever  had  at  your  school  ? — Twelve 
boarders,  and  about  twenty-six  day  scholars,  was  the  largest  number  I ever  had  ; but  for 
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the  past  seven  years  1 lad  not  seven,  and  only  for  the  eanse  I have  alluded  to,  I would 

account  for  the  fact  that  yon  have  no  boarders  at  the  present  moment? 
_ I cannot  account  for  it.  You  will  say,  probably,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  for  I can  show 
advertisements  in  the  public  papers,  wherein,  I thinlt,  I put  forward  my  claims  sufficiently. 
TWitness  hands  in  an  advertisement  which  he  reads.] 

1 .8698.  Dr.  Andrews.— WUt  is  the  date  of  that.  ?— Last  summer.  It  was  published  m 
the  General  Advertiser. 

8699.  What  time  in  summer  ? — July.  . , , 

- 8700.  Chairman. — To  what  class  do  your  pupils  belong  ?— The  middle  class. 

8701.  Are  they  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  (—  iney  aie. 

8702.  What  course  of  education  do  you  give  ? — I can  present  you  with  this.  I'. very  boy 

is  furnished  with  one  of  these— [handing  in  the  document]— for  the  inspection  ot  his 
parents  daily.  You  will  see  the  course  there.  . 

P 8703.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  course  ?— Latin,  French  grammar,  Tiench 
exercise,  Latin  exercise,  Latin  grammar,  prosody,  writing,  # spelling,  Fnglisn  giam- 
mar,  geography,  globes,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  elocution,  composition,  scrip- 
ture, catechism,  cleanliness,  and  conduct. 

8704.  You  speak  of  another  classical  school  ?— There  are  three.  _ 

8705.  Do  you  know  how  many  scholars  attend  those  schools  ? — There  is  one  kept  by  l lr. 
Shaw,  who,  I think,  has  from  eighteen  to  twenty  boys.  I will  not  state  particularly. 

8706.  Are  there  any  other  classical  schools? — There  are  two  others  besides.  The  r eb- 

^8707?  Do  you  know  how  many  scholars  attend  his  school?— No ; but  I know  he  has 
not  near  the  number  he  used  to  have.  I could  not  distinctly  state  the  precise  n^ber 

8708.  Is  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair  ?— That  gentleman,  Mr.  Stephens,  has  seen  it. 

8709.  Dr.  Andrews. — Answer  the  question.  It  is ; at  least  to  my  mind.  _ , 

8710.  When  any  repairs  are  executed,  by  whom  are  they  paid  for  ?— By  my  sell.  1 have 
expended  upwards  of  £900  upon  it.  I was  the  first  master  of  the  school— it  was  built 


b without  gate,  or  entrance,  or  passage,  to 


of  Education,  and  told  them  that  the  house  was  built,  but  that  it  could  not  be  available 
for  its  intended  purposes  except  there  was  a passage  made  to  it,  and  eat ranee, , by  knock- 
ing down  the  ditches  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  _ The  answer  I got  to  that  was  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  no  funds  for  diocesan  schools.  Ihey  neJe*  a 

farthing.  I have  estimated  the  expense  I laid  out  the  first  year,  and  it  amounts  to  £280. 

I got  the  school  a mere  shell ; there  were  no  fixtures  in  it,  and  I was  obliged  to  provide 

themmyself.^e  . cted  ?_There  has  been  a visitation ; and  I mention  that  visita- 

tion expressly  for  the  purpose  that  it  may  receive  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  It 
was  intended  to  my  detriment;  but  it  turned  out  the  contrary  The  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  Observatory,  at  Armagh,  and  Mr.  Tottenham,  gave  me, 
in  1849,  the  highest  character  for  efficiency  and  capability  ; and  the  answering  ot  the  boys 
waa  the  best  Dr.  Robinson  ever  heard.  . ,.  , a 

8712.  Mr.  Stephens. — Efficiency  or  capability  for  what  ?— In  executing  the  duties  ot  my 

P 8713.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  report? — No  ; but  it  was  presented  to  His  Excel- 
lency. The  Commissioners  of  Education,  I am  satisfied,  must  have  it. 

8714.  You  said  the  visitors  were  highly  pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school  ?— That  was  the  means  by  which  they  judged  of  me. 

8715.  Is  this  your  evidence  And  for  the  most  excellent  answering  ot  my  boys  in 

Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  ”? — Yes.  _ . . ,T  , ,, 

8716.  Chairman.— Have  you  seen  that  report?— No,  my  Lord,  hut  I repeatedly  wrote 

for  it,  hut  the  Primate  of  Ireland , , , , . . . , , 

8717  Dr  Andrews. — On  what  information  do  you  make  the  statement  that  such  a report 
was  prepared?— I was  frequently  told  by  Dr.  Robinson  I complain  of  the  hardship  of 
having  been  brought  to  trial,  and  denied  the  concession  allowed  to  the  malefactor— in  tact, 
the  murderer.  I was  tried,  not  found  guilty,  but  acquitted ; and  I do  not  know  my  enme, 
or  my  accuser,  to  this  moment.  t> 

8718.  On  what ‘ informations  do  you  state  such  a report  was  made— was  it  Dr.  Robinson 
told  you?— He  said  it  would  be  well  for  me  that  the  investigation  was  held  twenty  years 
before — that  I would  have  been  in  a different  position  in  life.  T 

8719-  Mr.  Stephens.— Did  the  Archdeacon  of.  Clogher  make  a similar  statement  r x 
cannot  say  he  did;  but  there  is  a gentleman  there,  the  rector  of  the  town,  who  ought  to 

k'8I20.  You” said  something  about  the  rector?— I thought  he  heard  of  the  result— it  was  a 
matter  pretty  well  known.  I astonished  the  examiners  with  the  successful  and  extraordinary 
answering  of  my  boys.  They  did  not  know  such  a school  was  in  existence  at  all. 

8721.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  periodical  inspection  of  your  school  ?— JN  o,  noi  oi  any 

diocesan  school  in  Ireland.  . 0 r„,  • ■ no+tmliVs 

8722  What  is  the  religious  persuasion  of  your  pupils  ?— They  are  Roman  Latnoncs, 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians,  but  very  few  Presbyterians  , , , 

8723.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  are  Roman  Catholics  ? — I think  1 have  about  nve 
or  six  at  the  present  moment. 
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8724.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  your  school  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I am  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  do  it,  but  if  any  suggestion  comes  from  your 
lordship,  I will  be  most  happy  to  give  my  opinion  upon  it.  With  regard  to  myself,  I should, 
wish  particularly  that  some  change  was  made.  It  is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  my  life.  My 
salary  is  exceedingly  small,  and  most  miserably  paid.  My  salary  was  due  on  the  21st  of 
last  February,  and  it  was  only  last  week  I got  a portion  of  it.  In  this  diocese  there  are 
persons  in  arrear,  and  will  not  pay  me  at  all.  Some  I have  never  received.  I could  read  for 
you,  my  Lord,  a letter  out  of  many,  where  a gentleman  who  has  an  ad  valorem  payment  of 
9s.  2 d.  to  make  to  me,  stopped  3d.  for  a post  office  order,  and  a penny  for  the  postage,  giving 
me  out  of  the  9s.  2d.,  8s.  10<i.  I might  say  with  Virgil — “ Ex  hoc  uno  disce  omnes.” 

8725.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  the  roll  of  your  pupils  ? — I have  it  in  the  book. 

8726.  How  many  do  you  say  are  at  present  actually  attending  your  school? — There  were 
fifteen  there  to  day. 

8727.  How  many  had  you  yesterday  ? — The  same  number. 

8728.  How  many  the  day  before  ? — I had  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

8729.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  names  of  the  boys,  and  where  they  came  from, 
that  were  there  to-day  ?— Holmes  was  one.  - 

8730.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Percy. 

8731.  What  is  he  ? — His  uncle  is  editor  of  the  Northern  Standard. 

8732.  How  long  was  he  with  you  ? — Three  years. 

8733.  In  what  did  you  instruct  him  ? — He  was  reading  Sallust  and  Virgil. 

8734.  He  commenced  classics  with  you  ? — He  did. 

8735.  Has  he  been  the  whole  three  years  with  you? — He  has,  but  he  has  been  some  time 
away  from  me. 

8736.  How  long  was  he  last  away  from  you? — Not  more  than  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  perhaps,  when  he  went  to  the  water  for  the  good  of  his  health. 

8737.  Tell  me  your  next  ? — Smith. 

8738.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I never  put  down  the  Christian  names.  I have  two 
Smiths — Smith  Primus  and  Smith  Secundus. 

8739.  The  person  you  call  Smith  Primus,  where  does  he  come  from? — He  lives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity — -just  out  of  the  town. 

8740.  What  is  his  father? — He  is  a carpenter. 

8741.  How  long  has  ho  been  with  you  ? — I think  eighteen  months. 

8742.  Has  he  been  constantly  with  you  during  that  time? — He  has. 

8743.  Was  he  away  during  the  last  six  months  ? — He  was  not. 

8744.  The  next  ? — Hall ; but  he  was  not  with  me  the  last  month.  He  is  gone  from  me. 

8745.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Hall  ? — I have  not  the  Christian  name  down. 

8746.  Whose  son  is  he? — He  is  the  son  of  a farmer,  who  lives  about  two  miles  out  of 
the  town. 

8747.  Is  he  one  of  those  who  were  present  to-day  ? — No. 

8748.  When  did  Hall  come  to  your  school  ? — On  the  20th  of  April  last. 

8749.  How  long  did  he  remain  with  you? — He  remained  with  me  until  July  vacation — 
he  has  not  returned  since. 

8750.  Who  is  the  next? — The  next  is  Carson.  He  was  not  with  me  to-day. 

8751.  Is  he  one  of  those  you  rank  with  the  twenty-one  ? — Yes. 

8752.  What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Carson  ? — I may  at  once  say,  to  avoid  repetition,  I 
have  not  the  Christian  names  down. 

8753.  Where  does  he  come  from?— He  is  a cousin  of  Hall’s,  and  lives  within  half  a mile 
of  him,  as  I understand. 

8754.  When  did  he  come  to  you? — He  came  on  the  1st  of  May. 

87 55.  How  long  did  he  stay  with  you  ? — He  stayed  with  me  four  months. 

8756.  Does  that  include  the  vacation? — It  does. 

8757.  Has  he  been  with'  you  within  the  last  two  months? — He  has. 

8758.  When  did  he  leave  you? — He  left  about  a month  or  five  weeks  ago ; and  I under- 
stand from  his  parents,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  employment  of  the  harvest 
that  he  went  to  assist  his  people.  He  is  a farmer’s  son,  a very  snug,  respectable  man.  I 
believe  he  is  the  only  Presbyterian  in  my  school. 

8759-  Who  is  your  next ?— Taylor. 

8760.  When  did  he  come  to  you? — He  came  February  8,  1853. 

8761.  Is. he  with  you  still? — He  was  not-with  me  to-day;  but  his  father  told  me  last 
week,  lie  would  be  with  me  this  week. 

8762.  When  was  he  with  you? — He  has  not  been  with  me  since  the  vacation. 

8763.  You  say  Carson  was  not  with  you  to-day? — No,  he  was  not.  “ 

.8764.  Who  is  your  next? — My  next  are  three  brothers  named  Barkers.  They  were  not 
with  me  to-day,  nor  never  will  again.  Their  father  was  a Methodist  clergyman,  and  he  has 
been  changed  down  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 

8765.  When  did  he  leave? — He  left  me  in  August. 

8766.  When  were  any  of  those  boys  with  you? — In  August  last. 

8767.  The  whole  three  of  them  ?-— Yes. 

8768.  Who  is  your  next? — I have  Henry. 

8769.  Was  he  with  you  to-day  ? — He  was. 

8770.  When  did  he  come  to  you  ? — He  has  been  with  me  about  three  months;  he  is  one 
of  the  free  boys. 

8771.  Whose  son  is  he? — He  is  the  son  of  a farmer. 
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8772.  Where  does  he  live?— In  my  immediate  vicinity,  not  a quarter  of  a mile  from  me. 
8773*  Was  it  since  the  vacation  he  came?— It  was,  I think. 

8774.  Who  is  your  next?— I have  a boy  called  Flemming.  He  is,  I think,  a year  with  me. 

8775.  Was  Flemming  at  school  to-day? — He  was. 

8776  How  long  has  he  been  with  you? — Better  than  twelve  months. 

8777!  Where  does  his  father  reside?— About  three  miles  from  the  town  ; he  comes  m, 

riding  on  an  ass.  , „ . . c 1 

:8778.  Is  he  a free  pupil?— He  pays  a very  small  sum,  not  more  than  a third  ot  my  usual 

Cl*87S79,  Was  he  in  your  school  yesterday?— Yes,  and  the  day  before,  and  every  day 
without  interruption  for  the  last  six  months.  . 

8780.  Who  is  your  next? — I have  two  brothers  called  Wright. 

8781.  Were  they  present  to -day? — They  were. 

8782.  Whose  sons  are  they?— A decent  man,  who  lives  in  Monaghan ; he  had  a respect- 
able property  in  the  county. 

8783.  How  long  have  they  been  with  you  ? — August  the  13th. 

8784.  Did  they  both  come  the  same  day?— One  came  August  the  13th,  and  the  other. 
September  the  7th. 

8785-  Both  since  the  vacation? — Yes. 

8786.  Who  is  your  next?— I have  a boy  called  Steward. 

8787.  When  .did  he  come  to  you ?— September  11th. 

8788.  Was  he  present  to  day? — He  was. 

8789.  Where  does  he  come  from  ? — -The  town  of  Monaghan. 

8790.  Is  he  free?— He  is.  And  I have  a boy  called  Barker. 

8791.  When  did  he  come?— May  the  28th,  1854. 

8792.  "Was  he  present  to-day  ? — He  was. 

8793.  'Whose  son  is  he  ? — I cannot  tell  you.  ..  . . , 

8794.  Where  does  he  come  from?— He  is  a stranger ; Ins  father  lives  about  three  miles 

from  this ; he  also  comes  on  an  ass.  n tt  ^ i x 1 

8795.  Has  he  been  regularly  with  you  since  ?— Until  the  last  day. 

8796.  Is  he  a free  boy~?— He  is  not ; he  pays  just  about  one-half. 

8797.  Who  is  your  next? — I have  a boy  called  Malone. 

879S.  When  did  he  come  to  you  ?— September  the  19th,  1853. 

8799.  Has  he  been  regularly  with  you  ever  since  ? — -He  has. 

8800.  Is  he  a free  boy  ?— He  pays  a very  small  portion. 

,8801.  Who  is  his  father  ?— lie  lives  in  Monaghan.  . _ • . ...  , 

8802.  What  business  does  he  follow ; what  is  his  occupation?— He  keeps  a public  house. 

8803.  Who  is  your  next  ? — M'Donald. 

8804.  "Where  does  he  come  from  ? — From  the  country. 

8805.  "What  part  ? — About  half  a mile  northwards  of  this  town. 

8806.  What is.his "father?— His  father  is  a farmer.  . , , 

. 8807  Where  does  he  live  ?— Half  a mile  from  this  town.  I think  they  call  it  Blackwater 

V^8808.  When  did  he  come  to  you?— He  has  been  with  me  since  June  27th  of  this  year. 
8309.  Was  he  present  to-day  ?— He  was,  and  is  a free  boy. 

8810.  Your  next? — I think  that  is  near  the  number,  is  it  not? 

8811  Is  that  the  entire  number  you  had  present  ? — No ; but  I have  others  boys  that  1 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  left  me  or  not.  I had  two  Jebba  with  me  very  lately. 

8812.  What  are  the  names  of  those  present  to-day  ? — I missed  Connolly. 

8813  Where  does  he  come  from? — He  comes  from  outside  the  town  on  my  side. 

8814.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you?— He  had  been  only  with  me  since  May  the  1st. 

8815.  Was  he  present  to-day  ? — He  was. 

8816.  Have  you  any  others  ?■ — I do  not  think  I have.  _ 

8817  Tell  me  the  boys  who  were  present  to-day  ? — I have  two  Smiths. 

8818!  Are  they  the  sons  of  the  same  person  ?— I mentioned  they  were  sons  of  a car- 
penter. Holmes,  the  two  Wrights,  Steward,  Henry,  Barker,  Fleming,  Malone,  M‘Don- 
nell,  and  Leonard.  1 do  not  think  I mentioned  that  name  before  ; he  came  March  1 0th,  1 854. 

8819.  Where  does  his  father  live?— He  lives  in  the  country. 

8820.  Where?— Within  half  a mile  of  this  town. 

8821.  What  is  his  father  ?— He  is  a labouring  man,  and  Leonard  is  a free  boy. 

8822.  Who  else  ? — I think  that  is  all. 

8823.  You  have  not  "given  fourteen;  you  have  only  given  me  twelve?— I hat  is  strange. 

8824.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  against  your  school,  that  you  are  aware  of?  Not 

that  l am  aware  of.  . . 0 ..  T , , + 

.8825.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  you  were  intemperate  in  any  way  ?— No  ; 1 have  not. 

8826.  Either  inclined  to  excess  one  way  or  the  other? — I have  not.  It  is  false,  if  any 

one  says  it.  ' . , 

8827.  Is  there  an  impression  on  that  subject,  whether  true  or  false,  that  ever  you  neard 

of? — I never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  my  life.  . 

8828.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  you  were  violent  in  your  temper  occasionally  l 

I cannot  say  what  may  be  said.  . , , , . 

8829.  Have  you  ever  heard  it? — I do  not  think  I am  as  violent  as  the  generality 

° 883o!  I am  not  asking  you  what  you  are,  hut  merely  whether  there  is  an  impression 
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abroad  that  you  are  violent  in  your  temper.  Are  you  aware  of  any  such  impression  ? — 
On  my  oath,  I never  heard  it  was  the  general  impression. 

8831.  Is  there  such  an  impression? — Well,  I will  tell  you.  There  was  a clergyman 
who  sent  me  three  sons.  He  said  he  heard  at  Clones,  before  I came  here  to  this  town, 
that  I was  one  of  the  most  cruel  schoolmasters. 

8832.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  from  any  other  quarter  ? — I never  heard  it  from  any  other 

quarter  before.  ~ 

8833.  He  heard  in  Clones  of  your  reputation  as  being  violent  ? — He  mentioned  it  to  me. 

8834.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a Methodist  clergyman,  who  had  three  sons  under  me, 
and  who  were  removed. 

8835.  Has  there  been  any  charge  against  you  for  violence  of  conduct? — Never. 

8836.  Have  you  ever  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — I have  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates  once  in  my  life. 

8837.  What  was  it  for? — For  talcing  hold  of  a man  by  the  coat. 

8838.  Does  not  that  look  like  violence? — -I  just  said  to  him,  I will  allow  you  to  strike 
me  if  you  can. 

• 8839.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? — It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

8840.  Where  ? — Just  at  my  own  place. 

8841.  Were  your  boys  in  school  at  the  time  ? — They  were  not ; it  was  four  o’clock  of  a 
summer’s  day. 

8842.  Is  that  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — It  was  four  o’clock. 

8843.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that,  that  took  place  with? — I do  not  know  his  name. 

8844.  What  is  his  occupation  ? — He  is  a labouring  man. 

8845.  And  you,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  caught  a labouring  man — a person  beneath 

you — by  the  coat,  in  order  that  he  might  strike  you  ? — I did  not,  I declare,  upon  my  solemn 
oath.  ' l 

8846.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  that  you  caught  him  by  the  coat? — He  said  something 
very  offensive. 

8847.  What  did  you  say  when  you  caught  him  by  the  coat? — Well,  I will  let  you  strike 
me  if  you  can  do  it. 

8848.  Do  you  consider  that  becoming  conduct  on  the  part  of  a teacher? — I do  not 
think  it  is. 

8849.  What  provocation  did  he  give  you  ? — He  said  something  to  provoke  me. 

8850.  What  was  it  he  said  to  you  ? — I do  not  remember. 

885 1 . How  long  since  is  that  ? — It  is  a long  time  ago ; I think,  probably,  nearly  two 
years  ago — the  first  instance  of  the  description  that  occurred  in  my  life. 

8852.  The  magistrates  on  that  occasion  considered  you  acted  wrong  ? — They  fined  me 
five  shillings. 

8853.  Was  it  for  the  assault  or  some  other  charge? — No;  that  was  the  charge — -the 
only  charge. 

8854.  Was  there  any  imputation  against  you  that  you  were  guilty  of  excess  in  some 
other  way— in  other  words,  that  you  were  not  quite  yourself  ?■ — There  was  no  such  impu- 
tation thought  of ; it  was  only  four  o’clock.  1 distinctly  state  I never  heard  of  such:  an 
insinuation  being  made  against  me  in  my  life  ; and  you  shock  me  with  that  question. 
There  never  was  a more  important  grievance. 

8855.  What  was  the  important  grievance  ?— Being  fined  five  shillings,  which  I did  not 
deserve.  It  was  distinctly  sworn,  and  witnesses  proved,  that  I offered  no  violence. 

8856.  Do  not  you  think  that  circumstance  might  have  had  a tendency  to  lead  person's 
to  believe  you  were  of  violent  temper  ? — I am  considered  quite  the  contrary. 

8857.  Might  not  the  effect  of  that  be,  with  some  other  things,  to  impress  the  public 
that  you  were  a person  of  violent  character  ? — It  might  have  that  tendency. 

8858.  And  might  it  not  be  a cause,  that  your  school  is  not  so  well  filled  with  pupils  as  it 
ought  to  be  ? — I do  not  think  it  possible  that  could  have  been  the  cause. 

8859.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  that  it  could  affect  your  school,  that  you  should  have 
caught  a common  labouring  man  by  the  coat,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  make  him  strike 
you  ? — Not  for  the  purpose  of  striking ; I wanted  to  show  that  the  poor  creature,  although 
he  used  abusive  language,  was  not  able  to  injure  me ; and  then  I said,  “ I will  let  you 
strike  me,  if  you  like  ; ” and  there  is  the  whole  of  it. 

8860.  Who  have  you  as  assistant  in  the  school? — I have  one  assistant. 

8861.  Who  appointed  him  ? — I did. 

8862.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — He  resides  in  Monaghan. 

8863.  How. long  is  it  since  you  appointed  him? — I think,  three  years  ago. 

8864.  What  department  in  your  school  does  he  fill? — He  teaches  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics. o:i 

8865.  Have  you  any  other  assistant  ? — No. 

8866.  Could  you  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  two  years  since  the  transaction  before 
the  magistrates  ? — I think  it  might  be,  probably,  last  summer  twelvemonths. 

8867.  What  punishment  do  you  use  in  the  school? — I am  glad  you  asked  me  that,  sir  ;' 

I make  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  pull  the  hair  or  the  ear  of  a boy.  I have  a small 
retan,  not  as  thick  as  my  little  finger,  and  when  the  clock  strikes  three  1 call  for  the  judg- 
ments, and  I give  a pandy  for  every  vix,  if  hot  controlled  by  a vdlde  bene ; but  if  there  be 
a good  valde  bene,  that  controls  the  bad  effects  of  the  vix,  and  I forgive  it. 

8868.  Did  you  ever  strike  a boy  on  the  back  ? — I might  give  a boy  a slap  on  the  back 
with  this  retan,  which  is  on  my  table,  and  which  you  might  have  seen  to-day. 
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X:  ISS*  -w  against  me  is,  that  I am  too 

len88?l  Have  you,  in  former  times,  struck  boys  on  the  hack  with  the  retan  ?-I  might 
have  done  so  ; such  a thing  might  have  happened.  ? „ ortion  of 

hiSsS  I ham  not  taken  off  a boys  coat 

^WDidTou,  prior  to  that  time?-!  did,  repeatedly,  at  the  request  of  the  boys' 
P”874.'  Then,  fifteen  years  ago  yon  did  flog  boys?-I  have  done  it  during  thirty-three 
BSffiSy^  ago  yon  did?— I have  not  done  it  for  thirty-three  years,  in  all 
B788T6  ^dlheTvon  did  so  by  solicitation  ?_By  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  parents, 

a18n!hH?ieSo^  DidJe°” 

Smnder  S,m  oitUs  dorgyman , and  there  is 

£srry=rsr 

“Is  79WWas  he  on  such  terms  with  you  that  he  would  be  disposed  thus  to  injure  yon  ?- 
" myTd"  he  ?ook  them  away  to  thin  your  boys  ?_It  looks  so  very  queer , 

f”  fte  MaT  J0“  rg“ 

It  Ss  so  sLngey  I desired  Sim  to  leave  his  sons  and  I would  charge  htm  nothmg,  and 

vacation  they  came  to  yon?-No,  it  was  not;  it  was  before 

0005  T-Iow  lone  before  the  vacation  ? — February  8th,  1 800.  , . 

8886’.  Were  they  removed  within  the  last  two  or  three  days?— IS 0 ; within  the  last  two 

- " 8S8T?  tan  ascribe  it  to  no  other  cause  but  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  yon  ?-I  will 

n°88S88  Have  y°o°n  evmhad  any  boarders  ?— Twelve  was  the  maximum.  . ' 

8889.  HowCg  il  it  since  yon  have  had  any  boarders ?-Not  long  since;  this  good 

W“8e90rHow1rg?-T°htSf I had  were  the  nephews  of  two  Fellows  of  College. 

lm.  SlySSuS  y’ouMSne  ; did  they  leave  yon  all  at  once  or  by 

dT8?3?^Sddvfnetarnish  ns  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  boys  you  say  you  had  ?-I 
could  Jell  you  The™  were  four  nephews  of  Dr.  Wray,  of  College  ; Atkmsons,  of  K ly-place ; 
and  two  nephews  of  Dr.  Hare,  who  selected  me  as  knowing  me  personally  and  intimately, 
and  I had  them  seven  years  ; they  came  children,  and  I put  them  into  college.  ^ 

0004  These  voun »•  men  remained  with  you  until  they  entered  college?  icy  ‘ 

■ I™  yorrwf  “what  success  the;  tad  in  college  ?-Some  of  them  entereieoUege 

mher  is  a'rlckver  fn  the  General  Post-ofhce,  and  his  son  is  under  him.  I was . going 
?o  mention  to  yon  that  I was  the  tutor  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  a tutor  of  a Fellow  of 

CO“s96e.'  Could  you  name  any  of  your  pupils,  either  boarders  or  day  boys,  who  entered 
college  and  obtained  distinctions  either  on  their  entrance  or  subsequently  ?— Yes,  I cou 

^8897!  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please  ? — I had  a son  of  Colonel  Lewis,  in  this  neighbour 

k°R8Q8  IXow  long  was  he  educated  by  you  ? — He  was  educated  by  me  solely. 

8899!  About  what  time  did  he  enter  college  ?— I should  suppose  it  is  te“  y?ars^  , ‘ 

8900.  He  obtained  honors?— He  obtained  some  honors,  I always  understood.  I alway 
understood  he  got  a premium  for  Scriptures — I heard  so  from  himself.  _ 

8901.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman?— I have  lately  entered  my  son  in  colleg  , 

S°89a02!SHow  loug  is  it  since  he  entered  ?-About  October  two  years.  Ho  was  taken  in 
verv  frequently  both  for  classics  and  science.  , . , ,.  « * oreat 

^903.  Any  other  young  gentleman  that  has  gone  from  your  school  to  college?— A gr 
number  went  from  my  school. 
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8904.  To  college  ? — For  tlie  last  thirty  years  great  numbers  went. 

8905.  You  are  thirty-three  years  here,  and  can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  who  went  from  your  school  ? — I cannot  at  this  moment 
distinctly  state,  the  time  is  so  long.  Very  few  went  to  Trinity  College  from  this  place. 
The  least  number  in  Ireland  enter  from  this  locality ; a great  many  more  go  to  Belfast. 

8906.  Have  you  sent  young  men  to  Belfast? — No ; I never  sent  any  one  to  Belfast,  because 
I had  no  Presbyterians. 

8907.  Have  you  been  sending  them  to  any  other  college? — I sent  some  to  Trinity 
College ; not  to  any  other. 

8908.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  to-morrow  with  a list 
of  the  gentlemen  who  entered  college  from  your  school  ?— I will  strive  to  do  so. 

8909.  Distinguishing  those  who  have  obtained  honors,  and  specifying  the  time  each 
entered  ? — I must  do  it  from  recollection.  I will  strive  to  do  it  as  well  as  I can,  but  I 
will  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

8910.  But,  at  all  events,  your  list  will  be  accurate  of  those  who  obtained  honors? — I 
do  not  know  if  I ever  had  one.  but  Colonel  Lewis’  son,  and  my  own  son,  who  got  a high 
place  very  lately,  and  was  recommended  for  honors  in  science  and  classics. 

8911.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  say  a great  number  of  pupils  who  went  from  your  school 
obtained  honors? — Well,  I do  not  say  that. 

8912.  You  made  a mistake  ? — Yes. 

8913.  Well,  correct  it  if  you  like? — I do  not  think  there  is  so  nicely  a circumstanced 

diocesan  school  in  all  Ireland,  and  that  by  my  own  enterprise  and  exertions ; and,  surely, 
when  1 laid  all  the  earning  of  my  life  out  on  it,  would  I not  endeavour  to  make  it  fruitful, 
and  repay  me.  I shall  have  more  opportunities,  probably,  to-morrow.  Shall  I read  for  you 
a memorial 

8914.  You  had  better  reserve  that  until  to-morrow.  I would  feel  obliged  to  you  to 
bring  with  you  to-morrow  all  the  documents  and  records  of  every  kind  relating  to  this 
school  ? — I have  every  thing  here  at  present. 

8915.  I should  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  bring  down  everything  to-morrow? — 
Very  well. 

8916.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  visit  your  school  to-morrow  morning,  before 
the  sitting  of  the  court ; you  will  have  the  scholars  in  attendance  ? — Yes : and  I will 
examine  them  for  you  if  you  like. 
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Monaghan.  Monaghan  (Second  Day)  29th  September,  1855. 

Present: — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Monaghan  Diocesan  School — (continued). 

Mo School^ on*San  8917.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  received  the  Report  of  the  visitors,  referred 

Documentary  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1849,  read  yesterday,  and  also  by  Dr. 

Evidence.  Mooney  in  his  evidence. 

8918.  Secretary— The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  visit  the 
diocesan  school  of  Monaghan,  dated  30th  of  November,  1849  : — 

“ We  visited  the  school,  May  15  and  16.  It  is  the  diocesan  school  of  Kilmore,  Raphoe 
and  Clogher.  The  present  master,  Thomas  Mooney,  ll.d.,  was  appointed  in  1833.  The 
house  was  built  in  1826.  Lady  Rossmore  gave  £100,  and  £400  arrears  of  the  Cairn’s 
Fund ; the  grand  jury  presented  £500  more.  It  is  well  situated  and  in  good  repair : kept 
so  by  Dr.  Mooney,  as  the  grand  jury  will  not  present  for  repairs.  The  school-room  would 
accommodate  fifty  boys,  and  the  dormitories  twelve.  Two  Irish  acres  are  annexed,  part 
of  which  is  play-ground,  with  a good  ball-court,  built  by  the  master.  The  desks  are 
recently  repaired.  . 

“ The  emoluments  are,  in  addition  to  payments  by  the  pupils,  £120  per  annum,  paid  by 
tlie  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  dioceses.  Dr.  Mooney  also  received  for  the  first  fourteen 
years,  £20  per  annum  from  Lord  Rossmore,  in  consequence  of  a bequest  of  Alexander 
Cairns,  Esq.,  deceased,  ‘ to  be  paid  to  the  mathematical  teacher  in  the  town  of  Monaghan.’ 
The  wording  of  the  will  seems  to  leave  the  payment  optional.  It  was  made  to  his  prede- 
cessors, and,  we  have  little  doubt,  would.be  paid  now  if  Lord  Rossmore  were  satisfied  that 
the  school  were  effective. 

“ The  payments  from  Kilmore  and  Raphoe  are  very  irregular ; in  the  former,  the  regis- 
trar refuses  to  collect  for  him,  and  he  must  apply  to  each  clergyman;  in  Clogher  £l0 
remains  unpaid  from  last  year.  This  statement  is,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  vouchers 
shown  to  us  by  the  registrar  of  Clogher,  and  gives  us  an  unfavourable  impression  of  Dr. 
M.’s  habits  of  business. 

“We  found  a general  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  this 
school;  but  as  no  persons  were  willing  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  we  did  not 
conceive  that  we  possess  authority  to  compel  any  one  unconnected  with  the  establishment 
to  appear  before  us,  we  were  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  master  and  his  assistant, 
a copy  of  which  is  annexed. 

“ The  school  consisted,  at  our  visit,  of  twenty-six  boys,  the  most  of  whom  evidently 
were  new  comers,  and  none,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  M.’s  son,  were  before  1848.  There 
were  no  boarders  ; he  had  none  since  1842.  Nine  of  the  boys  were  Romanists,  and  two 
Protestant  dissenters.  Several  of  these  boys  receive  instruction  either  gratuitously  or 
nearly  so ; two  are  free,  and  seventeen  at  reduced  rates.  The  annual  charge  is  £4  for 
each,  but  he  expects  only  £44  per  annum  from  his  present  classes. 

“No  school  registers  or  rolls  appear  to  have  been  kept;  judgment  books  are,  but  the 
pupils  carry  them  away  when  leaving;  all  that  could  be  procured  were  some  leaves  with 
lists  of  names  from  1839  on,  which  gave  us  a very  unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  method 
and  order  of  Dr.  Mooney’s  habits ; he  could  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  number  he 
had  educated,  or  those  who  had  entered  college  from  the  school,  or  what  places  or  honors 
they  obtained.  . 

“ The  school  had  not  in  his  time  been  visited  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation, nor  by  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  (as  he  believed).  In  this  last  his  memory 
fails,  for  it  was  visited  more  than  once  by  a committee  of  which  one  of  us  was  chairman, 
in  1831,  December  22.  Next  year  Dr.  Mooney  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  them  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  school,  as  he  said. 

“ In  former  years  a large  proportion  of  his  scholars  were  Romanists,  who  came  to  him 
‘ to  be  finished  for  Maynooth.’  This  class  is  now  nearly  taken  away  by  the  establishment 
of  a Romish  seminary  at  Monaghan.  The  school-hours  are  from  nine  to  eleven,  a.m.  ; 
half  an  horn’  for  play,  and  then  till  three ; there  is  afterwards  a mathematical  class,  con- 
ducted by  his  assistant,  who  is  paid  by  the  pupils.  This  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with 
Dr.  Mooney’s  school,  except  that  he  permits  it  to  be  held  there. 

“ The  assistant,  James  M'Henry,  is  a -Romanist;  he  attends  from  nine  to  eleven ; after- 
wards he  is  engaged  with  a national  school  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  of  which  he  is  the 
master ; his  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Dr.  Mooney  appear  of  a confused  character ; he 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  £l  per  annum  for  each  boy  whom  he  teaches,  even  those  who  pay  Dr. 
Mooney  little  or  nothing,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  paid  by  the  pupils,  not  by  Dr.  Mooney ; 
he  teaches  English,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  while  Dr.  Mooney  charges  himself  ivith  clas- 
sics and  writing. 

“ The  religious  instruction  is  stated  to  be,  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  learning  the 
Catechism  on  Saturday,  to  Protestants ; none  to  Romanists.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
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neither  the  rector  nor  curate  of  the  parish  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  school,  assigning  Monaghan. 

as  a reason  their  belief  .that  their  visits  would- not  he  welcome.  — - 

“We  examined  the  head  class  (evidently  the  only  one  that  had  been  long  enough  under  Dr.  Monaghan  Diocesan 
Mooney’s  care  to  serve  as  a test)  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Two  out  of  the  Documentary 
three  were  well  trained ; and  we  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Mooney  is  a good  and  sound  classical  Evidence, 
teacher.  He  stated  that  sixteen  were  learning  classics,  but  our  time  did  not  permit  us  to 
examine  the  remainder. 

“ It  is  manifest  from  these  facts  that  this  school  is  not  in  a prosperous  condition,  though 
the  local  circumstances  seem  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  an  establishment.  The  present 
number  who  attend  it  is  evidently  far  above  its  usual  complement.  Dr.  Mooney  refers  his 
want  of  success  partly  to  the  Romish  seminary,  but  still  more  to  the  rivality  of  a school 
conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Monaghan.  This  was  opened  while  the 
•diocesan  school  was  vacant  (it  was  vacant  three  years  he  states),  before  his  appointment, 
and  got  a start,  which  it  has  since  maintained.  We  find,  however,  from  inquiry  in  other 
•quarters,  that  the  success  of  that  school  rests,  in  a great  measure,  on  Dr.  Mooney’s 
•extreme  unpopularity  ; and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  stand  against  him,  were  he  to 
regain  public  confidence.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  this  be  possible ; but,  we 
hope,  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  us  to  lay  the  following  suggestions  before 
the  Board : — 

“ It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first'  instance,  that  in  this,  and  indeed  in  all  other  diocesan 
schools,  a definite  system  of  rules  and  discipline  should  be  established  by  the  Board,  to 
which  the  masters  should  be  required  to  conform,  under  penalty  of  a suspension  of  salary. 

“ In  the  various  Acts,  from  Elizabeth  down,  and  the  Commissioners’  Report  5th,  1826, 
we  find  nothing  that  bears  on  this  important  point,  except  the  term  free-school ; which  at 
present  has  no  practical  meaning,  though  these  institutions  might  be  of  special  assistance 
in  educating  the  children  of  the  clergy  when  they  are  in  distress. 

“ 2.  That  a book  should  be  kept,  in  which  the  details  respecting  each  pupil’s  attendance, 

progress,  and  conduct,  should  be  regularly  entered. 

“ 3.  That  annual  visitors  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  who  shall,  at  stated  periods, 
report  to  them  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  as  to  certain  points  set  forth  in  a list  of 
queries  to  be  issued  by  the  Board  for  their  guidance,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
consider  important. 

“4.  That  public  examinations  be  held  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  visitors, 
and  noticed  in  their  report. 

“5.  These,  in  general.  With  respect  to  this  particular  school,  we  would  further  remark 
that  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Mooney  in  educating  candidates  for  Maynooth  seems  to  have 
been  imprudent,  and  likely  to  cause  distrust  among  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Monaghan ; it  has  also  excited  a strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  clergy  who 
contribute  to  his  salary ; and  we  would  submit  that  any  Romanists  who  enter  should  read 
exactly  the  same  course  as  the  other  pupils. 

“ 6.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  arrangement  respecting  the  assistant.  That  he  should 
be  master  of  another  school,  to  which  he  must  give  up  much  of  his  time  and  energy,  is, 
of  itself,  a mistake ; that  he  should  be  paid  by  the  pupils  in  such  a way  as  to  make  him 
independent  of  his  principal,  still  more  so;  and  that  he  should  hold  the  mathematical'  class 
in  the  evening,  quite  distinct  from  Dr.  Mooney’s  authority,  seems  subversive  of  discipline. 

" It  is  also  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  has  given  rise  to  reports  calculated  to  destroy 
confidence  in  the  school. 

“ To  restore  this  confidence  must,  in  any  case,  be  difficult ; but  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  under  an  efficient  system  of  visitation  which  could  correct  abuses, 
if  real,  or  disprove  charges,  if  calumnious. 

“ This  school  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  experiment,  and,  we  believe,  the  wish 
is  general  that  it  should  be  attempted. 

(Signed)  “ John  A.  Russell,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher. 

“ T.  R.  Robinson,  d.d.',  for  Robt.  L.  Tottenham. 

“ 30th  November,  1849.” 

Rev.  Thomas  Mooney  further  examined.  Rev.  Thos.  Mooney. 

8919.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  wish  that  the  evidence  taken  at  that  visitation  should 
be  read  ? I have  not  the  slightest  wish  for  it ; but  I wish  to  correct  one  or  two 
statements. 

8920.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation.  You  do  not  wish  to 
have  this  evidence  read? — I have  not  the  slightest  objection  or  wish. 

8921.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  explanation  of 
the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday. — My  Lord,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  horn’  of 
the  day  when  this  charge  of  violence  was  brought  against  me,  it  was  later  than  what  I 
said ; it  was  in  the  evening,  about  six  o’clock,  I think : that  is  all  I have  to  say  with  regard 
to  that.  Lord  Rossmore  was  presiding  on  the  bench,  if  I recollect  well ; but  it  is  three 
years  ago  since  it  happened. 

8922.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  returns  that  you  were  requested  to  bring  on  yester- 
day / — I have  every  paper  here  that  is  in  my  possession. 

T t Have  you  made  out  the  returns  ? — I made  a mistake  in  the  number  of  scholars 
said  I sent  to  college,  though  I still  am  under  the  impression  I sent  more,  1 find  I sent 
very  few:  I have  the  names  here,  and  the  years  I sent  them. 

3 L 2 
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8924.  Have  you  mentioned  those  who  received  honors  in  the  university  ?— I never  had 
any  who  received  honors,  except  Mr.  Lucas. 

8925.  Have  you  entered  that  in  the  return  ? — No,  I have  not,  my  Lord. 

8926.  You  were  directed  to  do  so  yesterday. — I mentioned  that  m}'  son  got  very  high 

places,  and  I have  a Dublin  paper  to  show  it.  I also  mentioned,  my  Lord,  that  at  the  first 
quarter  examination  he  was  recommended  for  honors  in  classics  and  sciences,  and  taken 
in  for  them ; but  not  being  successful 

8927.  You  can  enter  that  in  the  return,  if  you  please— I think  it  more  truthful  to  give 
you  the  paper.  Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  read  it. 

8928.  Dr.  Andrews. — Not  unless  it  was  written  by  yourself. — It  was  not. 

8929-  Mr.  Stephens.— Dr.  Mooney,  does  the  list  you  have  handed  in  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  entered  college  from  your  school?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  . T , , 

8930.  Have  you  distinguished  those  who  obtained  honors  ( 1 had  none  but  one. 

8931.  Have  you  distinguished  him?— I think  it  was  at  his  catechetical  examination  he 
was  recommended  for  honors.  If  you  allow  me  to  explain:  he  was  a very  clever  boy, 
and  I expected  great  honor  from  him.  Previous  to  his  October  examination,  he  went 
home  to  his  own  county  and  got  cold,  which  left  him  in  bed  for  two  years.  . He  never 
came  to  me  after,  and  he  got  a.  high  place  under  that  disadvantage  I have  mentioned. 

8932.  Have  you  specified  the  time  this  gentleman  entered  college  from  your  school  ? 

I think  1 have. 

8933.  Name  the  year  when  Lucas  and  Butler  entered  college  ? — Butler  was  the  first 

boy  I ever  had  in  my  life;  he  did  not  enter  college  from  my  school,  but  he  boarded  with 
me  for  twelve  months.  lTi  u 

8934.  Do  you  know  when  he  entered  college  ? — He  was  with  me  m 1824,  and  I should 

say  he  entered  .about  1826.  . . . . . , .. 

8935.  Where  was  he  from  1824  to  1826  ?— I cannot  say.  His  father  resided  in  Dublin, 

and  I believe  he  went  to  school  in  Dublin,  for  he  was  not  able  to  pay  me  for  him,  nor 
never  paid  me  since.  ,,  _ ,,  , . x 

8936.  Did  Lucas  go  from  your  school  to  college?— Yes,  under  the  disadvantage  1 
have  mentioned.  He  was  two  years  sick  after  he  left  me ; but  he  got  a very  liigh  place. 

8937.  When  did  he  enter  college?— I see  by  the  newspaper  it  was  1827,  otherwise  1 
would  not  have  remembered  it. 

8938.  Correct  your  return,  for  you  state  that  he  entered  in  1828. 

8939  Of  what  religious  denomination  is  your  assistant  master  ? — He  is  a Roman 
Catholic  ; he  is  master  of  the  national  school  of  which  I am  the  manager. 

8940.  You  stated,  yesterday,  “the  schoolroom  was  built  under  my  auspices,  and  by  my 

exertions  ; I got  the  school  a mere  shell  ” ?— I did.  „ 

8941.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  “my  exertions do  you  mean  by  the  word  ‘ exertions 

that  you  got  subscriptions  from  the  people  towards  putting  the  schoolhouse  in  a proper 
state  of  repair? — I got  some.  _ , _ , , 

8942.  How  much? — I could  not  positively  say ; but  I got  a great  many  refusals  and 

rebuffs.  , _ , , , . . 

8943.  Well,  we  will  not  talk  about  refusals  or  rebuffs,  but  I want  to  know  how  much 

money  you  actually  received  towards  the  reparation  of  your  schoolhouse  ? I gave  some 
myself,  and  Lady  Rossmore  contributed  some.  . 

8944.  How  much? — Five  hundred  pounds.  She  had  the  principal  hand  in  getting  me 
my  appointment ; and  but  for  me — I speak  now  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Rossmore 
but  for  my  exertions  that  house  would  never  have  been  built. 

8945.  When  did  Lady  Rossmore  contribute  the  £500?— She  contributed  while  the 

house  was  building.  . . , „ . , , 

8946.  When  was  that? — The  building  commenced  some  time  m 1824,  and  was  finished 

in  1826.  . 

8947-  Who  else,  besides  Lady  Rossmore,  contributed  towards  the  building  of  the 
schoolhouse  ? — I declare,  on  my  oath,  I am  not  able  to  tell  you.  I made  applications,  and 
we  got  small  sums ; but  I do  not  recollect  how  much. 

8948.  Did  you  receive  any  money,  except  the  money  you  received  from  Lady  Rossmore  l 

X did  not  receive  it  at  all.  It  never  came  into  my  hands.  As  the  schoolmaster,  feeling 

naturally  a deep  interest  in  the  matter,  I made  applications  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  but 
nothing  more.  _ , . 

8949.  In  point  of  fact,  was  there  any  money  applied  towards  the  reparation  of  your  school, 
besides  that  which  you  received  from  Lady  Rossmore  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  much. 

8950.  Was  there  any? — I think  there  might  have  been  a little ; but  I had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  much,  as  I was  only  directed  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  to  make  the 
applications,  it  being  my  duty;  it  was  represented  1 ought  to  make  public  application, 
and  use  every  exertion  to  have  a certain  sum  collected  to  build  the  house. 

8951-  And  after  your  house  was  built,  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  person  contributed  money,  except  Lady  Rossmore  ? — I thought  I had  done 
my  duty  then,  and  to  go  further  would  be  intermeddling. 

8952.  Would  it  be  “ intermeddling”  to  ascertain  how  much  money  was  collected  towards 
the  reparation  of  the  diocesan  schoolhouse,  you  being  the  master  ? — No ; but  to  repeat  my 
applications,  I thought  would  be  intermeddling. 

8953-  Did  you  not  inquire  as  to  the  results  of  your  applications  ? — I did  not. 

8954.  Then  you  cannot  inform  me  how  much  money  you  received,  or  what  sums,  in 
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point  of  fact,  were  paid  towards  the  reparation  of  the  diocesan  schoolliouse,  you  being  its 
master  ? — I cannot,  at  this  moment. 

8955.  Can  you  at  any  moment? — No.  I think  the  persons  are  all  dead  to  whom  I made 
applications. 

8956.  How  much  did  the  reparation  of  your  school  cost? — It  was  not  on  the  repara- 
tion of  it,  but  the  erection  of  it,  that  the  money  was  spent: 

8957.  “ I got  the  school  a mere  shell”:  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean,  and  I 
think  correctly,  a new  house  without  a single  fixture,  or  convenience  for  living — nothing 
in  fact  but  the  walls. 

8958.  The  walls  were  built  then? — Yes,  but  the  house  not  furnished.  I could  not  boil 
a potato  for  my  dinner  in  it. 

9859.  How  much  money  was  expended  on  your  house,  in  order  to  put  it  in  a state  fit  for 
your  residence  ? — Lord  Eossmore  can  give  you  a pretty  good  account ; but  I do  not  think 
the  question  ought  to  be  propounded -to  me  at  all.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outlay 
on  that  house,  or  the  building  of  it. 

8960.  In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  kaow  what  sum  was  expended  on  the  reparation,  or 

putting  fixtures  in  the  diocesan  schoolliouse?- — Yes,  I can;  I have  a list  of  these  I men- 
tioned yesterday.  I had  done  every  thing  in  the  house,  and  outside  the  house.  What  has 
been  done,  can  be  seen  very  plainly — there  is-  nothing  concealed.  Every  tiling  that  I 
have  done  is  now  to  be  seen.  1 have  made  gardens  ; built,  and  planted 

8961.  In  what  year  was  this  school  a “ mere  shell  ” ? — When  it  was  built,  in  1826. 

8962.  Lady  Rossmore,  then,  contributed  £500  ? — Not  then. 

8963.  She  did  it  before  ? — She  contributed  the  money  for  the  building ; and  but  for  her 
£500,  the  house  would  never  have  been  erected.  It  was  previous  to  its  being  built  that 
she  contributed  the  money;  because  the  contractor  would  not  undertake  it  without  a 
guarantee  of  being  paid. 

8964.  Under  whose  orders  was  the  house  built? — You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  an 
architect  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  furnished  the  plan,  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

8965.  Who  paid  the  tradesmen’s  bills? — The  solicitor  of  the  Board  advertised  in  the 
Dublin  newspapers  for  a contractor;  and  the  regular  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Board, 
who  were  the  only  legitimate  persons  to  make  it.  The  contractors  who  got  it  would  never 
have  undertaken  such  a minor  job,  but  that  they  were  just  finishing  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cloglier;  and  being  so  near  this,  they  removed  their  utensils  and  workmen, 
and  built  it.  Messrs.  Mullens  and  M'Mahon  were  the  contractors. 

8966.  Did  they  finish  the  house  ? — They  finished  the  house. 

8967.  Who  paid  the  contractors? — They  were  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
course.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it  more  than  the  man  in  Nova  Scotia. 

8968.  Then  the  house  was  not  built  at  your  expense? — Certainly  not.  Did  I ever 
insinuate  any  such  thing  ? 

8969.  What  is  the  size  of  the  schoolroom  ? — Thirty  by  twenty. 

8970.  How  many  dormitories  have  you  for  boarders? — The  same  as  the  schoolroom, 
with  a slight  diminution;  the  passage  going  in  to  it  is  taken  off  one  of  the  rooms. 

8971.  How  many  dormitories  have  you  for  boarders  ? — Two. 

8972.  Give  me  the  size  of  the  rooms? — I could  not  give  the  precise  size.  The  school- 
room is  thii'ty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth;  and  twelve  feet  over  that  is  the 
dormitory,  with  the  exception  of  a small  space  taken  off,  for  a passage  to  the  under  room. 
1 could  onty  conjecture,  as  I did  yesterday,  when  you  were  there,  and  when  I gave  you  as 
satisfactory  an  answer  as  I could. 

8973.  Will  you  give  a satisfactory  answer,  now? — I cannot  give  a more  satisfactory 
answer  than  to  tell  you  the  size  of  the  schoolroom — and  that  the  dormitory  is  on  the 
top  of  it. 

8974.  What  accommodation  would  these  two  dormitories  afford? — Twelve  boys. 

8975.  Have  you  any  dining  hall  for  the  boarders? — Not  expressly.  I have  nothing  but 
a parlour. 

8976.  Have  you  not  had  boarders  ?- — Yes. 

8977.  Where  did  they  dine  ? — They  dined  in  the  schoolroom,  as  they  do.  in  many 
schools  in  Ireland. 

8978.  How  man}'  rooms  have  you  up  stairs? — Four. 

8979.  Have  you  any  room  for  the  assistant  master? — I used  to  put  him  in  a small 
dormitory ; that  was  the  only  one  I had. 

8980.  Have  you  a room  for  an  infirmary  ? — I have  not. 

8981.  What  out-offices  have  you  ? — I have  a stable  large  enough  to  contain  three  horses ; 
and  I have  a small  place  for  a store,  and  another  small  house  that  I intend  to  hold  a cow 
or  two  ; but  I have  built  offices  at  my  own  expense,  they  not  being  sufficient. 

8982.  What  offices-  have  you  built  at  your  own  expense  ? — I have  built  five  different 
houses. 

8983.  Where  ? — In  the  rere  of  my  house. 

8984.  Describe  them  ? — One  is  a shed  containing  a potato-house — a house  I may  con- 
vert to  any  use  I think  proper  ; and  a fowl-house,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  yard.  I have 
then  built  a turf-house,  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  outside  of  it  I have  built  another,  the 
same  length,  which  is  converted  into  a turf-house.  I have  built  a cow-house  that  con- 
tained seven  or  eight  cows ; and  then  I built  a house  in  the  garden  two  stories — what  is 
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Monaghan.  called  a gardener’s  house,  for  containing  tools ; and  there  is  a loft  on  it  for  keeping  any 

,,  , — - thing  1 think  proper — such  as  onions,  and  things  of  that  description. 

0na^School!°CeSan  8985.  Then  all  these  erections  have  been  for  your  own  personal  advantage,  and  not  for 
Rev.  Thos.  Mooney,  the  advantage  of  the  scholars  ? — Certainly ; but  the  place  contained  nothing,  except  the 
hall-court,  which  the  scholars 

8986.  Have  they  any  play-ground,  except  the  ball-court? — They  have. 

8987.  Where? — To  the  rere  of  it. 

8988.  How  many  acres  of  ground  have  you  altogether  ? — The  grant  is  five  English  acres 
but  I hold  a few  acres  more  by  rent. 

; 8989.  Have  you  any  free  pupils  ? — I have- 

8990.  How  many? — Six  or  seven. 

8991.  Were  they  there  yesterday  ?— There  were  some. 

8992.  How  many  of  them? — There  were  five  or  six — five,  at  least;  but  the  whole 
number  of  boys  was  not  there  yesterday. ' 

8993.  Out  of  the  fourteen  present  there  were  five  or  six  free  pupils? — Yes.’ 

8994.  How  many  free  pupils  had  you  in  1854  ? — The  number  generally  varies  from 
four  to  seven ; never  more  than  seven,  very  seldom  less  than  six. 

8995.  How  many  had  you  in  1854  ?— Without  referring  to  the  paper  I cannot  tell  you. 

8996  Did  I not  tell  you  last  night  to  bring  all  the  documents  and  papers  connected 

with  the  school  ? — I can  tell  the  number  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  ; I never  had 
less  than  five,  except  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ; I think  within  the  last  seven  years  I 
never  had  less,  and  I had  sometimes  eight. 

■ 8997.  Have  you  any  document  from  which  you  can  state  that  fact  with  a positive  certainty? 
— I see  by  the  last  return,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  which  I gave  Mr.  Kyle,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  I returned  day  boys  nineteen,  six  free,  evening  pupils  two. 

8998.  Do  you  speak  from  recollection  or  from  the  documents  now  before  you  ? — From 
recollection. 

8999  Have  you  no  document  before  you  from  which  you  can  give  us  positive 
information  upon  the  subject? — I think  I have  now  a document  before  me  which,  I may 
venture  to  say,  is  correct.  In  1849,  six ; 1850,  five  ; in  1851,  five ; and  in  1852,  six. 

9000.  In  1853  ? — I have  not  an  account  of  the  number  that  year. 

9001.  Why?— But  in  1853  and  1854, 1 positively  swear  I must  have  had  six  or  seven,  or 
probably  eight. 

9002.  In  1853  and  1854,  you  positively  swear  that? — To  the  very  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion ; it  is  scarcely  possible  I can  be  mistaken.  _ _ 

9003.  Having  sworn  that,  read  that  return  to  which  your  name  is  signed. — In  1853, 
five  ; and  1854,  seven.  Am  I not  correct  ? 

9004.  That  is,  if  the  “three”  ought  to  be  taken  for  a “five.”  What  do  you  call  free  pupils  ? 
— A pupil  I charge  nothing  for — a pupil  I teach  gratuitously. 

9005.  Who  selects  the  free  pupils  ? — I do  myself. 

9006.  Has  any  one  aright  to  present  you  with  free  pupils  ? — Not  one. 

9007.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  consider  you  are  not  bound  to  teach  any  free  pupils  ? 
— I do ; yet  I know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Education  I should  do  so.  I remember 
addressing  Lord  Rossmore,  and  telling  him  if  he  had  one  or  two  boys  whom  he  wished  to 
have  educated,  I would  be  willing  to  educate  them  gratuitously. 

9008.  But  you  do  not  recognize  any  right  on  the  part  of  Lord  Rossmore,  or  any  other 
person  to  present  free  pupils? — I do  not ; but  1 selected  Lord  Rossmore,  because  I thought 
he  had  a claim,  if  not  directly  legal,  at  least  by  implication,  and,  therefore,  I was  anxious 
to  make  a tender  of  my  feelings,  to  show  how  1 felt. 

9009.  What  annual  income  do  you  receive  as  being  master  of  this  diocesan  school? — 
The  annual  income  is  £120  a-year,  but  I do  not  receive  that. 

9010.  How  much  do  you  receive? — Generally  from  £15  to  £10  is  deducted  from  that. 

9011.  I suppose  you  have  £100  a-year? — I think  about  £l  13;  but  that  is  reduced  by  £10. 

9012.  That* would  make  it  £103.  Then  you  have  five  acres  of  ground ; what  do  you 
value  that  ground  at  ? — You  know  I cannot  value  the  five  acres  of  ground  at  all,  because  the 
play-ground  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

9013.  How  much  do  you  value  the  ground  at? — The  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  set  for  30s.  an  acre.  I do  not  think  I can  give  aiairer  estimate  than  that. 

9014.  The  house,  of  course,  is  rent  free  ? — It  is. 

9015.  What  advantage  do  the  public  at  large  derive  from  giving  you  this  income? — 
The  same  advantages  that  all  the  endowed  diocesan  schools  in  Ireland  confer  on  the 
public. 

9016.  What  are  the  advantages? — A good  sound  and  Christian  education;  and  that  I 
consider  a rare  advantage 

9017.  Do  any  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the  diocese  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  your  school? — Very  few  do. 

9018.  Give  me  their  names? — I had  the  sons  of  Mr.  St  George,  and  the  sons  of  a Mr. 
Cruikshank. 

9019.  How  many  of  them  ?— I had  three  of  one,  and  two  of  the  other. 

9020.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  from  1823,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
you  were  intrusted  with  the  education  of  five  sons,  and  five  sons  only,  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  clergymen  of  the  diocese  ? — That  is  a fact ; but  I could  give  you  a reason  for 
it,  if  you  do  not  consider  it  irrelevant  or  unnecessary. 
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9021.  If  you  wish  to  give  an  explanation  of  your  answer  I will  be  happy  to  hear  it. 
— I shall  give  the  following  explanation,  and  I trust  it  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  When 
I came  to  this  country,  it  was  a period  of  great  public  excitement.  During  my  humble 
• career  in  college  I voted  for  Lord  Plunkett,  as  a scholar;  and  before  I came  to  this  country, 
I dined  at  a certain  house  where  I heard  a gentleman  state  that  he  would  persecute  me 
for  having  voted  for  Lord  Plunkett.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  his  son,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  present  Lord  Plunkett,  during  the  seven  years  he  was  incumbent 
of  this  diocese,  was  just  to  me.  As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  I may  state,  when  my  name  was  maligned,  and  the  present  dean  of  this 
diocese  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  understood  I kept  no  school  at  all,  he  was  contradicted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  who  said — “ He  has  four  relatives,  boarders,  of  mine  at  this 
moment.”  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  it  is  still  a great  and  strong 
one.  I have  been  deserted  by  the  clergy,  my  legitimate  guardians  ; I have  not  taken  a 
political  part,  and  there  was  a deputation  came  to  my  house  of  some  clergymen  requiring 
me  to  do  so  ; hut  I declined  to  have  any  connexion  with  any  party  whatever.  I have  per- 
severed in  that  course  since,  and  it  would  have  been  better  had  I adopted  some  different 
course  ; but  I thought  it  my  duty,  and  I think  so  still,  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  so  far  as  party  is  concerned.  1 have  also  a formidable  opponent.  Previous 
to  the  building  of  my  house,  for  four  years  there  was  no  schoolmaster  in  Monaghan, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  their  own  defence  called  upon  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  this 
town  to  set  up  a school  for  their  sons ; lie  complied  with  their  request,  and  from  that  hour 
to  this,  he  has  continued  my  formidable  opponent ; and  I swear  distinctly,  but  for  that 
cause,  I think  I would  have  as  flourishing  a diocesan  school  as  the  circumstances  of  this 
county  would  permit.  Let  me  also  explain  to  you,  sir,  that  I am  surrounded  by  three  of 
the  greatest  schools  in  Ireland;  and  that  under  any  guardianship,  or  mastership,  Monaghan 
school  will  ever  be  a subordinate  one  compared  with  the  three  great  schools  of  Ennis- 
killen, Dungannon,  and  Armagh.  The  Cavan  school,  I believe,  is  in  the  same  category 
with  my  own  ; but  I say  nothing  about  it.  These  schools  will  always  have  the  advantage  ; 
for  what  parent  would  not  be  anxious  to  send  his  son  where  he  would  obtain  an  exhibition 
of  £30  or  £50. 

9022.  Then,  am  I to  take  it  as  a fact  that  the  reason  only  five  Protestant  clergymen  of 
this  diocese  have  entrusted  their  sons  to  be  educated  by  you  since  1823  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  is,  because  you  have  refused  to  take  a political  part? — I distinctly  state  that 
is  the  sole  and  only  cause. 

9023.  When  was  it  that  the  clergymen  you  have  -mentioned  sent  their  five  sons  to 
you? — I think  about  the  year  1826,  or  1827. 

9024.  Then,  since  1827  you  have  not  educated  the  sons  of  any  Protestant  clergyman  of 
this  diocese  ? — I do  not  think  I have ; and  I have  often  complained  of  it. 

902-5.  Is  your  school  subject  to  any  visitation  ? — It  is  not. 

9026.  Has  it  been  subject  to  any  visitation  since  1823  ? — I think  there  is  a misstatement 
in  that  return. 

9027.  Has  your  school  been  visited  since  1823  ? — The  rural  dean  may  visit  my  school, 
and  has  done  so  more  than  once  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  house  was  in  order- 
but  he  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  school. 

9028.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  your  school  has  not  been  visited  by  any  person  since 
1823  ? — It  has  not,  except  the  visitation  you  have  heard  read ; but  not  before  or  after. 

9029.  What  part  do  you  take  yourself  in  the  school  business  ? — I may  say  I do  the 
entire  of  it.  I teach  the  whole  course,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

9030.  Then  all  the  other  classes  you  teach  yourself? — I do. 

9031.  What  are  the  school-hours  ? — From  nine  till  three. 

9032.  Are  you  present  in  the  schoolroom  during  that  time  ? — Mostly  the  entire  time, 
with;  perhaps,  the  exception  of  a few  moments. 

9033.  Are  you  present  the  entire  time  ? — I am  there  entirely,  except  I may  go  out  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  but  then  the  second  master  is  there.  I sit  in  my  chan-  and  read  a book, 
or  I may  sit  up  for  a few  minutes  to  walk  about  the  house ; but  I see  that  he  does  his  duty. 

9034.  What  holidays  have  you  ? — No  holidays  at  all. 

9035.  Do  you  never  give  holidays  ? — No ; but  I give  vacations  at  two  periods  of  the  year : 
one  at  Christmas,  and  the  other  in  the  month  of  July.  I give  four  weeks  at  each  time. 

9036.  What  holidays  do  you  give  at  Easter? — Foui-,  or  five,  or  six  days. 

9037.  What  is  the  name  of  your  assistant  master? — Michael  MTntee. 

9038.  By  whom  was  he  appointed  ? — By  me. 

9039.  By  whom  is  he  paid  ? — By  me ; but  his  salary  is  very  small,  for  this  reason,  that 
there  was  an  express  stipulation  on  my  appointing  him  to  the  national  school. 

9040.  Then  he  has  some  other  employment? — He  is  schoolmaster  of  the  town  of 
Monaghan. 

9041.  What  are  the  hours  of  his  attendance  at  your  school? — From  nine  until  eleven. 

9042.  Then  after  eleven  there  is  no  assistant  master? — There  is  not. 

9043.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Tottenham  made  this  report : — “ Equally  objectionable  is  the  arrangement  respecting  the 
assistant.  That  he  should  be  master  of  another  school,  to  which  he  must  give  up  much 
of  his  time  and  energy,  is  of  itself  a mistake  ? — I was  not  aware  of  any  such  observations. 

_ 9044.  You  never  heard,  then,  of  these  observations  before  ?— This  is  the  first  time  I ever 
heard,  them.  They  kept  me  in  the  dark,  and  did  what  I complain  of— gave  me  no 
information. 
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9045.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  received  any  information  on  the  subject  from  any 

quarter  ? The  first  time  I ever  heard  it  from  any  quarter  in  my  life ; this  is  the  first 

morning  I ever  heard  of  it  in  my  life;  directly  or  indirectly. 

9046  Having  heard  that  report  of  the  visitors,  do  you  think  it  a proper  arrangement, 
either  for  the  national  school  or  for  your  own  school,  that  the  master  should  so  divide  his 
tjme  9 There  mi«-ht  be  a better  arrangement,  if  circumstances  would  permit  it. 

9047.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantageous  arrangement? — When  I say  I think,  I admit 

it  is  not  the  most  advantageous  arrangement.  ' ...... 

9048.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a disadvantageous  arrangement? — I never  took  that  view 

of  the  matter  before  ; for  I have  Roman  Catholic  boys,  and  it  would  be  just  as  great  an 
objection  on  the  other  side  if  I had  a Protestant.  . . 

9049  That  is  not  the  objection  I am  pointing  to  ? — I do  not  see  any  other  objection. 

905oi  Why,  there  is  this  objection,  that  the  energies  of  the  master  have  been  wasted. 
If  your  assistant  master  be  at  your  school  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  if  he 
then  go  to  the  national  school,  surely  you  will  not  say  he  is  as  fit  to  instruct  the  boys  as  it 
he  went  fresh  to  the  national  school?— That  1 do  not  consider  my  business  at  all;  but  1 
cannot  see  how  a few  hours  teaching  a few  boys  could  waste  a man’s  energies  so  much  as 
that  he  could  not  do  his  duty.  . . ' , 

9051.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  school  that  the  assistant 

master  should  be  there  the  entire  day  ? — Certainly.  . , , , , . 

9052.  Devoting  the  entire  of  his  time  to  the  school? — Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that ; but  my  circumstances— the  circumstances  of  the  school— would  not  permit 

9053  Were  you  ever  furnished  with  a copy  of  this  report  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  ? 
—I  never  was ; I distinctly  state  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  a particle  of  the  con- 
tents of  it.  I thought  that  a grievance,  and  complained  of  it  as  such.  I wrote  to  the 
Primate  of  Ireland  on  the  subject,  and  mentioned  to  his  Grace  that  I did  not  get  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  malefactor  in  the  dock.  I was  brought  to  trial,  and  never  knew 
what  my  crime  was,  nor  who  my  accuser  was.  That  I complained  of  as  a great  hard- 
ship to  his  Grace ; but  I got  no  reply  or  explanation  on  the  subject. 

9054.  I perceive  this  report  is  dated  30th  November,  1849 ; was  it  before  the  30th  of 

November  or  was  it  after  the  30th  of  November,  that  Dr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  visitors 
who  signed  this  report,  “ Gave  me,  in  1849,  the  highest  character  for  efficiency  and  capa- 
bility for  executing  the  duties  of  my  profession,  and  the  most  excellent  answering  of  my 
boys  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics ; I was  told  of  this  character  by  Dr.  Robinson,  but 
not  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher?”— Yes ; I distinctly  state  when  I complained  of  this 
inquisition  which  was  held  over  me  as  a grievance  after  so  many  years  of  servitude.  Dr. 
Robinson  mentioned,  “ It  would  be  well  for  you  that  there  had  been  a visitation  of  your 
school  twenty  years  ago.  , . , T , 

9055.  And  when  he  spoke  to  you  in  the  terms  to  which  I have  alluded  did  lie  say  that 
the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  and  Mr.  Tottenham  concurred  with  him  ? — He  said  nothing 

9056.  You  have  heard  the  short-hand  writer’s  notes  read,  and  do  you  now  consider  that 
that  visitation  was  intended  for  your  detriment  ? — I do. 

9057-  Do  you  not  think  there  was  ground  for  the  visitation  or  inquiry,  when  it  was 
found  there  were  few  pupils,  comparatively  speaking,  in  your  school;  none  of  them 
boarders,  and  most  of  them  day-pupils — a class  for  which  the  school  was  not  intended  ?— - 
I cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  school  was  not  intended  for  day-boys.  The  intention  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  as  frequently  expressed  to  me,  was  that  it  should  be  open  to  all. 

9058.  My  question  is  this,  do  you  not  think  that  there  were  grounds  for  a visitation  ? — 
I distinctly  state  I do  not  think  there  was. 

9059.  Give  your  reasons? — Because  I have  educated  my  pupils  zealously  and  faith- 
fully, as  the  examination  proves  I did;  and  I now  distinctly  state,  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  visitors  who  heard  that  examination,  that,  probably,  in  all  his  life  he  never 
heard  better  answering ; and  I also  distinctly  state  that  one  of  the  visitors,  Dr.  Robinson, 
before  he  went  to  the  schoolroom,  asked  me  to  join  in  the  examination,  which  I did, 
allowing  him  first  to  go  over  each  sentence,  and  then  striking  out  a new  ground  myself. 

90607  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  no  pupils  educated  in  your  school  entered 
Trinity  College  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  elapsed  between  1828  and  1851  ? — 
I think  that  question  is  answered  by  the  parents  not 

9061.  Would  not  that  fact  alone  justify  a visitation? — I cannot  say  whether  it  would 

or  not.  . , . , 

9062.  Would  not  that  fact  per  se  justify  a visitation? — I cannot  say  at  this  moment 
whether  it  would  be  a just  ground  or  not.  I might  render  them  as  useful  members  of 
society  by  educating  them  well,  without  their  ever  going  to  Trinity  College.  This  is  a 
mercantile  country,  and  I venture  to  say  that  during  the  tliirty  years  I am  here,  there  are 
not  four  who  have  left  this  town  for  Trinity  College.  That  is  a rare  occurrence,  out  of  a 
population  of  four  or  five  thousand. 

9063.  Are  there  any  boarding  schools  in  this  town  ? — There  are. 

9064.  How  many? — Two.  - 

9065.  How  long  have  they  been  established  ? — One  lately ; the  other  was  here  before 
my  time ; and  I could  not  say  it  has  ever  sent  a boy  to  Trinity  College  in  all  that  time. 

9066.  You  spoke  of  a school  that  has  been  recently  established? — Within  the  last  two 
years  it  has  been  established. 
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9067.  How  many  pupils  are  there,  do  you  know ? — I cannot  say  distinctly;  but  I am  sure  Monaghan. 
there  are  eighteen  or  twenty.  - . 

90G8.  How  many  boarders  ? — They  are  generally  boarders.  ilfo^Aan  Dwceson 

■ 9069.  What  is  the  gentleman’s  name  who  keeps  this  school  ? — Mr.  Shaw.  Kev  Thos  Mooney. 

9070.  Is  he  a clergyman? — No;  but  I know  he  was  a district  inspector  of  national  schools, 
and  I understand  he  was  dismissed — for  what  I cannot  say. 

9071.  IIow. many  boarders  has  he? — He  has  sixteen,  or  seventeen,  or  eighteen. 

9072.  IIow  many  have  you  ? — None. 

9073.  Was  there  not  another  school  established  twenty-three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

9074.  Wlmt  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  conducts  that  boarding  school? — He  is 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  town. 

9075.  IIow  long  has  it -been  established? — I think  three  or  four  years  previous  to  my 
time. 

- 9076.  IIow  many  boarders  has  that  gentleman? — I cannot  tell;  but  there  is  a gentleman 
present  who  can  inform  you. 

9077.  Do  you  not  know  yourself  ?— I know  he  has  a very  small  number. 

9078.  IIow  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  this  school,  which  has  been  .established  here 
only  two  or  three  years,  and,  as  you  state,  conducted  by  a gentleman  who  was  dismissed 
from  a public  office,  has  eighteen  boarders,  and  you  have  none  ? — The  way  I account  for  it 
is  this — lie  is  a greater  favourite  than  I am.  But  I suppose  he  can  account  himself. 

9079.  Of  course ; but  I am  only  asking  you  to  give  an  explanation  of  that  fact? — I have 
an  advertisement  which  I got  put  into  the  paper. 

9080.  When  was  the  advertisement  inserted? — 1st  July,  1827. 

9031.  What  object  have  you  in  putting  it  in  evidence? — To  show  you  that  I had  half- 
yearly  examinations,  and  had  good  scholars  and  a good  number. 

9082.  Was  the  advertisement  written  by  yourself? — It  was;  as  every  advertisement  from 
a schoolmaster  of  the  same  kind  is. 

9083.  There  has  been  an  insinuation  that  I am  severe.  I have  beside  me  here  a pupil  of 
mine,  and  there  are  parents  of  pupils  here  alive.  Let  any  of  them  come  forward  and  say  I 
have  ever  been  considered  a severe  man.  I think  I am  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their 
evidence,  as  it  is  a serious  charge. 

9084.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish. to  make  any  further  statement? — I do  not,  my  Lord. 

9035.  Have  you  any  witness  that  you  wish  to  call  ? — I would  like  the  Court  to  call 

witnesses,  in  order  to  see  if  there  be  any  charge  against  me.- 

9086.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  intimated  a wish  to  have  witnesses  examined  ; and  Lord 
Kildare  has  asked  you  to  call  your  witnesses? — I do  not ; but  if  any  body  brings  a charge 
against  me  I will  examine  him.  I have  a great  number  of  pupils  here,  showing  the 
number  of  scholars  I educated,  I suppose  amounting  to  one  hundred  boys. 

9087.  If  you  have  any  observations  to  make, now  is  the  time;  or  if  you  wish  to  call 
any  witnesses  the  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  hear  their  evidence  ? — If  you  are  satisfied, 
my  Lord  and  gentlemen,  that  the  charge  of  severity  brought  against  me  is  founded,  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  I should  have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  my  pupils.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  have  the  evidence  of  a few  of  my  pupils  ? 

9088.  As  many  as  you  like. 

Alexander  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

9089.  Chairman Where  were  you  educated  ? — In  Dr.  Mooney’s  school  principally.  Alexander  Dudgeon, 

9090.  IIow  long  were  you  there? — More  than  six  years.  4-sl- 

9091.  At  what  time  were  you  there? — In  1827. 

9092.  Where  did  you  go  from  Dr.  Mooney’s  school? — I went  to  no  other. 

9093.  Will  you  state  what  your  treatment  was  while  in  that  school — was  Mr.  Mooney 
kind  to  you  ? — He  was  extremely  kind.  I have  never  seen  him  use  any  unnecessary 
severity  towards  any  pupil  in  the  school  during  the  time  I was  there. 

9094.  Dr.  Andrews. — Why  do  you  use  the  words  “unnecessary  severity  ?” — I mean  where 
the  pupils  did  not  require  to  be  punished,  he  used  no  severity  at  all. 

9095.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  punishment? — I think  giving  them  an  additional 
lesson,  or  tasks,  or  confinement  for  some  hours  after  school. 

9096.  Was  there  corporal  punishment  used? — I cannot  say.  I have  never  seen  him  do 
more  than  pandy  with  a retail. 

9097.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  you  quit  Dr.  Mooney's  school?— I should  think  about 
the  year  1834  or  1835. 

9098.  What  age  were  you  then  ? — I was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

9099-  Have  you  had  any  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  school? — No  more  than  occa- 
sionally calling  and  stopping  for  a short  time  in  the  school  room  with  Mr.  Mooney. 

9100.  Dr.  Andreius. — Have  you  heard  of  any  unfavourable  opinion  being  entertained  by 
the  public  as  to  this  school,  either  in  latter  times  or  formerly? — Yes;  I have  heard 
individuals,  but  not  the  public,  speaking  unfavourably  of  it. 

9101.  What  was  the  class  of  objections  that  they  relied  upon? — Why,  I have  heard 
them  say  that  Dr.  Mooney  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  school. 

9102.  I-Iave  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  objections? — No,  I did  not. 

9103.  You  live  in  the  neighbourhood? — I do ; within  the  last  three  years  I lived  within 
two  miles  and  a-half  of  the  school,  and  now  I live  within  five  miles.  The  only  objection  I 
heard  assigned  was  his  not  attending  to  the  school. 

9 1 04.  Have  you  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  his  not  attending  ? — I have  not. 

3 M 
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9105.  Have  you  any  children  yourself? — No,  but  I have  younger  brothers  than  myself. 

9106.  Where  are  they? — There  is  a relative  of  my  own  who  commenced  teaching  school, 
and  they  went  there. 

9107.  Do  they  go  to  him? — They  did  go,  but  they  have  long  since  been  educated. 

9108.  Have  you  any  younger  members  of  your  family  at  present? — None. 

9109.  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  school,  which  I think  you  said  was  from  1827  to 
1834,  was  Dr.  Mooney  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  pupils  ? — Most  decidedly  he  was. 

Thomas  Edmond  Wright,  Esq,,  further  examined. 

9110.  Chairman. — Were  you  a pupil  of  Dr.  Mooney? — I was. 

9111.  When  were  you  in  his  school? — I think  in  the  year  1830  and  1831. 

9112.  Were  you  two  years  in  the  schpol? — Not  quite  two  years,  but  I think  I was  there 
part  of  both  those  years. 

9113.  Did  you  go  to  any  school  afterwards  ? — No ; I went  to  my  profession  as  a solicitor. 

9114.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  of  the  school? — My  opinion  is,  that  at  that  time  it 
was  a good  classical  school.  Mr.  Lucas  and  I were  in  the  same  class,  and  I do  not  think 
there  could  be  got  two  boys  to  beat  us.  I certainly  got  as  much  benefit  from  that  school 
as  I ever  got  in  any  other. 

9115.  Was  there  corporal  punishment  inflicted? — Yes. 

9116.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? — I have  seen- him  pandy  a boy  and  cane  a boy  too. 

9117.  [Rev.  Dr.  Mooney.— Was  the  pandy  a heavy  one?] 

9118.  Pretty  brisk.  I have  seen  Dr.  White,  of  Duke-street,  Dublin,  a most  eminent 
man,  cane  a boy  much  more  severely  than  I ever  saw  Dr.  Mooney.  He  caned  myself, 
too,  very  well. 

9119.  [Rev.  Dr.  Mooney. — Was  my  general  bearing  that  of  a cruel,  severe  man?] 

■9120.  I never  saw  any  of  it. 

9121.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  of  any  unfavourable  impression  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Mooney’s  school  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  I cannot  call  to  mind  a single  individual 
who  told  me  of  any  objection  to  Dr.  Mooney’s  school ; therefore  I say  I am  not  aware  of 
any. 

9122.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  this  school  has  so  few  pupils  ?— I am  not  aware. 
I cannot  speak  from  any  knowledge  so  as  to  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners 
worth  any  thing. 

9123.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  why? — All  I know  is,  that  if  the  school  be  conducted 
now  as  it  was  in  my  own  time,  it  would  afford  a good  education. 

9124.  Are  you  aware  why  the  farmers’  sons  and  the  sons  of  the  respectable  class  do  not 
attend  this  school  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  I can  form  an  opinion  in  my  own  mind.  There 
must  be  some  unfavourable  opinion  in  the  minds  of  parents  about  Dr.  Mooney ; but  I do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

9125.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  have  no  actual  knowledge  yourself? — No. 

9126.  [Rev.  Dr.  Mooney. — Were  you  not  as  intimately  acquainted  with  me  as  any. 
man  in  society  ?] 

9127.  I think  I was. 

9128.  [Rev.  Dr.  Mooney. — Could  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  charges  against  me 
without  your  knowledge  ?] 

9129.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  these  charges  exist? — I do  not  know  that.  I do 
not  like  listening  to  reports  ; I scarcely  ever  believe  them.  I do  not  know  any  thing  about 
the  conduct  of  the  school  since  I left  it. 

9130.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Mr.  Wright,  you  stated  that  you  only  answer  for  the  condition 
of  the  school  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

9131.  You  left  about  the  year  1831  ? — Yes. 

9132.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  school  was  carried  on  since 
1831  ? — None  whatever. 

9133.  Mr.  Stephens. — But  from  that  period  down  to  the  present,  if  I understand  you 
aright,  your  personal  intimacy  continued  with  Dr.  Mooney? — Yes,  I have  kept  up  the  inti- 
macy which  existed  when  I was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Mooney’s. 

9134.  And  you  reside  in  this  town? — I do. 

9135.  You  have  resided  since  when? — All  my  life.  When  I say  all  my  life,  I was  born 
here,  and  it  is  the  head  quarters  of  my  business ; but  I am  away  at  times  in  Dublin,  and 
that  is  the  reason  things  might  happen  I know  nothing  about. 

9136.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  a family,  Mr.  Wright? — No,  I have  not. 

9137.  You  are  a solicitor?— Yes. 

- 9138.  [ Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  witness  ? 

9139.  Rev.  Thomas  Mooney. — No,  my  Lord.] 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Diocesan  School,  see  page  452.] 
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Endowment  for  a Mathematical  Master,  at  Monaghan,  by  Alexander  Cairnes,  Esq. 

9140.  Secretary. — I will  now  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
this  endowment,  part  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  information  regarding  the  dio- 
cesan school.  In  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  in  1821,  at  page  3,  they  state  : — 
“ We  further  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  are  informed  that  the  Board  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions having  caused  application  to  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  of 
£20  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cairnes,  long  since  deceased,  for  the  establishment  of 
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a mathematical  master  to  teach  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  and  which  arrears  accrued  in 
pursuance  of  the  claim  to  the  said  sum  of  £20  of  certain  persons  nowise  entitled  thereto, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Rossmore  has  assured  their  solicitor  that  the  arrears  will  be  paid  over 
to  our  Board  as  soon  as  the  assets  of  the  late  Countess  of  Clermont  can  be  collected,  and 
that  the  yearly  sum  of  £20  will  be  in  future  regularly  discharged.  And  it  is  our  intention 
to  arrange  a plan  for  the  carrying  into  full  effect  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  when  the 
arrears  shall  have  been  paid  in,  and  the  Government  shall  have  finally  resolved  whether 
the  diocesan  school  of  Clogher,  now  kept  at  Monaghan,  is  to  be  there  continued  or  not.” 

9141.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  (1835)  in  Ireland,  it  is  stated: — “ County  of  Monaghan, 
annual  sum  of  £38  15s.  6d.,  left  by  the  will  of  William  Cairnes,  and  in  full  operation  at  the 
time.” 

9142.  In  the  report  of  the  visitors  it  is  mentioned. — “ The  emoluments  are,  in  addition  to 
payments  by  the  pupils,  £120  per  annum,  paid  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  dioceses; 
Dr.  Mooney  also  received,  for  the  first  fourteen  years,  £20  per  annum  from  Lord  Rossmore, 
in  consequence  of  a bequest  of  Alexander  Cairnes,  esq.,  deceased,  to  be  paid  to  a mathe- 
matical teacher  in  the  town  of  Monaghan.”  Dr.  Mooney  was  appointed  in  1823,  and  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  money  until  1837,  which  verifies  the  statement  in  the  appendix  to 
the  report  I have  referred  to,  that  the  endowment  was  in  operation. 

Lord  Rossmore  sworn  and  examined. 

9143.  Chairman. — Can  your  lordship  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  respecting 
the  bequest  of  Alexander  Cairnes,  Esq.  ? — The  only  information  I can  give  is,  that  there  is 
a will  of  Alexander  Cairnes  granting  that  bequest,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  bound  Lady 
Rossmore,  and  my  father,  the  late  Lord  Rossmore,  but  I hold  the  bequest  under  totally 
different  circumstances. 

9144.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a copy  of  that  will? — Yes,  I suppose 
I could. 

9145.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  so  ? — I will ; but  I had  some  interviews  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Mathews,  of  the  Board  of  Bequests,  and  he  told  me,  after  a good  deal  of 
conversation,  that  I had  a right  to  the  school — that  the  nomination  of  the  master  rested 
with  me,  and  that  the  only  answer  I ought  to  give  the  Board  of  Education,  was  to  claim 
that  right,  and  I did  so. 

9146.  Was  this  payment  of  £20  a-year  ever  made  to  Dr.  Mooney? — I always  refused  to 
pay  Dr.  Mooney.  It  was  paid  by  my  father,  and  he  died  in  1842. 

9147.  He  refused  paying  it  for  seven  years  ? — He  did,  and  was  threatened  with  all  sorts 
of  proceedings  on  account  of  it. 

9148.  Were  any  ever  taken  ? — No,  I think  not. 

9149.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware,  Lord  Rossmore,  whether  it  was  refused  to  be  paid 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  legal  liability,  or  on  some  other  grounds  ? — It  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  mathematical  teacher — the  grant  was  for  a mathematical 
teacher. 

9150.  [Rev.  Thomas  Mooney. — My  Lord,  be  cautious;  the  school  was  never  without  a 
mathematical  teacher.] 

9151.  Mr  .Stephens. — Do  I understand  that  your  lordship  claims  the  right  of  appointing 
two  masters  to  the  diocesan  school,  or  that  you  claim  the  right  of  appointing  one  of  the 
assistant  masters  ? — No ; all  I say  is,  that  Mr.  Mathews  told  me  I had  a right  to  claim  what 
is  now  called  Cairnes  school,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  right  to  it. 

9152.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  the  bequest  binding  on  you  ? — Oh,  certainly  not.  I 
hold  it  under  another  will  altogether — my  marriage  settlement  had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mooney  further  examined. 

9153.  Mr.  Stephens. — Under  what  instrument  do  you  claim  this  £20  a-year  ? — Under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Cairnes — it  has  been  paid  from  time  immemorial. 

9154.  Has  it  been  paid  to  you  ? — For  fourteen  years. 

9155.  Was  there  any  reason  assigned  for  the  non-payment  of  this  £20  ? — None. 

9156.  Did  you  make  any  application  for  it  ? — I did. 

9157.  To  whom? — To  Lord  Rossmore. 

9158.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

9159.  You  do  not  think  you  did  ? — I got  no  satisfactory  answer. 

9160.  Did  you  get  an  unsatisfactory  answer? — I do  not  think  I got  any  answer  at  all. 

9161.  How  many  applications  did  you  make? — I made  frequent  applications. 

9162.  Did  you  receive  any  acknowledgement  of  your  letter  ?— No. 

9163.  Did  you  make  any  personal  communication? — I did. 

9164.  To  whom  ? — To  Lord  Rossmore. 

9165.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  would  not  pay  it. 

9166.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  ? — He  gave  me  no  reason.  For  four  years’  rent,  the  agent, 
who,  it  will  be  allowed,,  was  not  a very  popular  man,  without  the  slightest  notice — 

9167.  The  question  is  what  reason  was  assigned  for  the  non-payment  of  this  £20  per 
annum  ? — I have  said,  none  whatever;  but  be  so  kind  as  to  hear  my  grievance.  I used  to 
pay  £20  Irish  to  Lord  Rossmore  for  some  ground  I held.  I ceased  to  pay  my  rent  for  four 
years — the  agent  required  no  settlement,  but  pounced  down  upon  me  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  put  bailiffs  on  me  for  £80. 

9168.  Who  was  the  agent  at  that  time? — Colonel  Lewis. 

9169.  What  year  was  that  seizure  made? — I think  about  1837 
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9170.  Chairman. — You  say  payment  was  made  to  you  from  1823  to  1837? — I think 
it  was  made  to  1841.  I could  by  reference  show  the  precise  year,  but  I think  it  was  1S41. 

9171.  [Lord  Rossmore. — I know  nothing  about  this.] 

9172.  Witness. — I acquit  you  of  having  any  hand  in  these  proceedings. 

9173.  [Secretary. — There  were  certain  accounts  and  returns  made  to  Parliament  with 
regard  to  schools  in  Ireland,  in  1824,  and  amongst  them  there  is  the  following  statement  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations : — “ William  Cairnes  bequeathed  £20  a-ycar  for 
ever  for  a school  at  Monaghan,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  This  charity  had  not  latterly 
been  complied  with.  The  Commissioners  interfered,  put  an  end  to  the  parties  contending 
for  some  of  the  money,  and  finally  had  an  arrear  of  £400  vested  in  34  per  cent,  stock 
for  the  school,  and  the  annuity  paid.”] 

9174.  [Lord  Rossmore.— That  £400  was  paid  to  the  diocesan  school  afterwards.]  ■. 

9175.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  the  £400  which  was  paid  by  Lady  Rossmore  for  the  build- 
ing?— Lady  Rossmore  gave  £l 00  of  her  own  private  money,  and  also  the  sum  which  had 
accumulated  for  so  many  years,  and  which  was  stopped  from  my  predecessor,  the  father 
of  the  present  rector  of  Monaghan. 

» 9176.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  the  £500  you  alluded  to  as  having  leen  given  by  Lady 
Rossmore  towards  putting  the  diocesan  school  into  a state  fit  for  you  to  carry  on  your 
profession  ? — It  is. 

Lord  Rossmore  further  examined. 

9177.  Dr.  Andrews. — Lord  Rossmore,  if  I understand  you,  that  £20,  the  liability  to  pay 
which  you  deny,  has  not  been  paid  by  you  to  any  school  or  any  schoolmaster?- — No. 

9178.  Chairman. — What  has  become  of  the  £20  a-ycar  since  1841,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Lord  Rossmore  ? — I have  never  paid  it. 

9179.  It  is  due  to  some  one? — I do  not  think  it  is  due  to  any  one ; at  least  I am  so 
advised. 

9180.  Mr.  Stej>hens. — Do  you  claim  the  right  to  retain  this  £20  a-year  under  the  will  ot 
the  late  Mr.  Cairnes? — No  ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Cairnes  at  all. 

9181.  Have  you  put  in  the  documents  upon  which  you  rely  ? — I will  do  all  I can  to  get 
them. 

9182  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  all  the  documents 
on  which  you  found  your  right  to  retain  this  £20  per  annum  ? — I will. 


Monaghan  Diocesan  School — continued. 

9183.  [Rev.  Thomas  Mooney. — My  Lord,  would  you  allow  the  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  to 
be  examined? 

9184.  Mr.  .Stephens. — Do  you  call  him  as  your  witness  ? — I do.] 

The  Venerable  John  A.  Russell  sworn  and  examined. 

9185.  Chairman. — You  are  Archdeacon  of  Clogher? — Yes. 

9186.  You  were  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  diocesan  school? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

9187.  In  what  year? — 1849,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

9188.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  diocesan  school  of  Monaghan  is,  or  has  been,  managed  ? — I recol- 
lect, very  soon  after  I was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  to  have  visited  the  school. 
1 do  not  recollect  the  year,  but  I examined  the  pupils  on  that  occasion.  I thought  it 
would  be  of  use  to  the  school  if  there  was  a yearly  examination,  and  that  it  should  be 
visited  not  only  by  the  rural  dean,  but  by  some  of  the  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood. 

9189.  [Rev.  Thomas  Mooney. — The  examination  referred  to  by  the  Archdeacon  was  a 

public  examination,  attended  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  by  two  or  three  examiners, 
besides  Dr.  Russell  ] . . . 

- 9190.  Mr.  Archdeacon,  did  you  on  that  occasion  actually  examine  any  of  the  pupils  m 
the  school  ? — I did. 

9191.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  progress  ? — Yes. 

9192.  Did  you  examine  them  both  as  regards  their  secular  and  religious  instruction? — 
Yes. 

9193.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  general  nature  of  the  education  provided  m the 
school? — I thought  all  the  children  answered  well.  I examined  one  class  in  Homer  and 
Lucian,  and  parsing.  They  answered  well  in  Homer.  1 think  there  was  also  recitation ; 
but  it  is  so  long  ago  I cannot  distinctly  recollect  particulars  more  than  this,  that  they 
answered  me  very  well  indeed. 

9194.  And  the  general  impression  remaining  on  your  mind  is  this,  that  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  was  such  as  to  lead  you  to  suppose  they  were  carefully  instructed? — Yes;  but 
there  were  very  few  in  the  advanced  class. 

9195.  You  had  no  reason,  then,  when  conducting  that,  or  any  other  examination,  to 
-doubt  the  competency  of  the  master  ? — Not  the  least. 

9196.  To  what  circumstances  do  you  ascribe  the  decline  of  the  school?  At  present 

"there  are  no  boarders,  though  the  house  is  good,  and  the  master  represented  as  being 
competent  to  give  adequate  instruction? — I do  not  know  I can  assign  any  particular  cause; 
but  it  has,  unfortunately,  happened  that  Mr.  Mooney  has  failed  to  obtain  from  the  people  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  so  much  confidence  as  one  would  suppose  he  might  actually 
command  from  his  respectable  position.  _ _ 

9197.  A visitation  and  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  this  school  were  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland ; were  you  one  of  the  visitors  ?— I was. 

9198.  Do  you  know  on  what  grounds  this  visitation  was  instituted? — I think,  the 
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general  inefficiency  of  the  school,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  very  few  Protestant  children 
at  the  school  educated  for  Trinity  College ; and  also  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among 
the  pupils  and  clergy  generally. 

9199.  Do  you  know  was  there  any  special  complaint? — No,  there  was  not. 

9200.  It  was  in  consequence  of  some  general  representations  that  the  visitation  was 
instituted? — It  was  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  school,  not  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  master.  In  fact,  the  school  was  not  as  successful  in  obtaining  pupils  as  might 
be  expected. 

9201.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  in  what  way  that  visitation  was  con- 
ducted ? — There  were  three  Commissioners  appointed : Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Tottenham, 
and  myself.  Only  Dr.  Robinson  and  I were  in  attendance.  After  conversing  with  Dr. 
Mooney  in  the  parlour,  we  got  permission  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  we  examined,  I 
recollect,  both  in  Horace,  Homer,  and  in  Livy,  and  also  in  Euclid  and  algebra. 

9202.  Did  you  examine  any  witnesses  respecting  the  general  management  of  the 
school? — No  persons  wore  in  attendance  to  give  any  evidence  whatever. 

9203.  Then,  although  general  complaints  had  been  made,  and  rumours  of  inefficiency 
were  in  circulation — when  I say  inefficiency,  I do  not  apply  the  term  to  the  master,  but 
to  the  school  itself — no  persons  ofFered  themselves  to  you  to  make  any  substantial  com- 
plaint ? — No  persons  whatever  presented  themselves. 

9204.  What  witnesses  did  you  examine  ? — We  examined  none,  because  no  person  pre- 
sented himself  for  examination. 

9205.  Did  you  not  examine  the  master  ? — We  examined  the  master,  and  requested  him 
to  produce  his  books  and  rules. 

9206.  Did  you  report  the  evidence  of  the  master,  or  the  substance  of  it,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — We  did.  The  Board  of  Education  have  our  report. 

9207-  And  did  you  make  any  recommendation  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  which  you 
collected  ? — Y es ; I recollect  one  of  the  recommendations  we  made  was,  that  there  should 
be  a fixed  annual  inspection  of  the  diocesan  school  of  Monaghan,  and  not  merely  of 
Monaghan,  but  of  all  diocesan  schools. 

9208.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  your  report 
were  attended"  to  by  the  Commissioners  ? — I think,  we  merely  received  thanks  for  our  pains, 
but  nothing  whatever  was  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 

9209.  No  annual  inspection  was  instituted  ? — Certainly  not,  under  their  directions,  nor 
of  any  diocesan  school  that  I know  of. 

9210.  Have  you  heard  the  Protestant  clergy  complain  of  the  general  inefficiency  of  the 
diocesan  schools  ? — Yes ; I think  there  is  a general  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  diocesan 
schools. 

9211.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  general  system  of  their  working  ? — No,  I 
have  not ; I am  not  acquainted  with  any  but  this  school ; but  I have  heard  them  complained 
of  as  being  inefficient. 

9212.  Have  you  heard  to  what  cause  their  general  inefficiency  was  attributed  ? — Some- 
times to  negligence,  and  sometimes  to  incompetency. 

9213.  Incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  masters? — Yes ; and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  said  of  diocesan  schools. 

9214.  Have  any  persons  objected  to  the  want  of  visitations  or  inspections  ? — Yes ; I have 
heard  objections  made  by  others ; and  probably  it  was  that  suggested  to  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
myself,  to  call  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  benefit  that  would  arise  to  diocesan 
schools,  if  there  was  a regular  annual  inspection  under  their  control. 

9215.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  this  diocese  send  their  sons 
to  be  educated  in  the  Monaghan  diocesan  school? — I think  not. 

9216.  Have  the  Protestant  clergy  any  power  to  remedy  defects  known  to  exist  in 
the  management  of  this  or  any  other  diocesan  school? — I really  do  not  think  they  have. 
If  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  the  school,  or  any  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  master,  they 
have  the  power  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  it,  as  we  have  done ; 
but  I think  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  are  rather  limited. 

9217.  Could  you  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  any  remedies  for  the  admitted  defects 
in  the  system  of  diocesan  schools? — Further  than  that  I do  think  a regular  yearly 
examination,  composed  of  persons  in  the  diocese,  or  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  is  done 
in  all  public  schools  generally,  would  be  a great  benefit. 

9218.  Do  you  think  that  diocesan  schools  ought  to  be  made  available  for  any  other  kind  of 
education  except  classical  education  ? — Certainly.  I see  no  reason  why  diocesan  schools 
should  not  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  mathematical  education.  There  is  an  endowment 
for  a mathematical  teacher  in  this  school.  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  I visiting 
this  school,  the  mathematical  teacher,  Mr.  MTvenna,  at  our  request,  examined  the  boys  in  our 
presence,  and  I recollect  there  were  difficult  questions  proposed  by  him  and  Dr.  Robinson. 

9219.  Does  the  town  of  Monaghan  contain  many  inhabitants  of  the  middle  class,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  able  to  pay  a reasonable  stipend  for  a good  commercial  and  literary 
education  for  their  children  ? — Certainly.  I think  a good  many. 

9220.  If  a good  school  of  that  kind  were  in  existence  at  present,  do  you  think  that 
persons  of  that  class  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it? — Yes,  and  not  merely  a good 
classical,  and  good  commercial,  but  a good  mathematical  school. 

9221.  Do  you  think,  in  practice,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  combining  the  two  systems  of 
instruction  within  the  same  school  ? — I do  not. 

9222.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  a permanent  school  of  that  kind,  as  distin- 
guished from  private  schools,  the  success  of  which  is  temporary,  and  their  continuance 
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Monaghan.  uncertain  ? — I consider  in  the  first  place  the  master  should  have  a good  endowment,  and  a 

. good  house.  If  such  was  the  case,  a competent  master  could  he  appointed,  who  would 

MomghanDiocesan  affordthat  education  which  is  generally  expected  to  be  given  in  diocesan  schools. 

Yen  JohnA  Russell  9223.  Do  you  think  **  possible  to  manage  the  affairs  of  such  a school  as  I have  been 
alluding  to,  to  which  pupils  professing  different  religions  were  admissible,  without  meeting 
with  difficulties  arising  from  that  circumstance  ?— I really  do  think  it  possible.  They  are 
educated  in  Trinity  College  together ; and  I do  not  see  why  they  would  not  be  educated 
together  in  diocesan  schools. 

9224.  At  all  events,  no  difficulty  could  arise  in  consequence  of  the  school  being  attended 
by  day-pupils  of  different  religious  denominations? — I do  not  see  why  it  should.  We 
admit  them  into  our  parish  schools. 

9225.  From  what  you  know  of  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations 
in  the  county,  you  do  not  think  it  likely  that  difficulties  would  arise? — Nothing  that  could 
not  be  easily  overcome  by  prudent  and  proper  management. 

9226.  The  advantage  of  having  a good  education  given  would  remove  any  objections 
that  might  be  felt,  suppose  by  parents  of  one  denomination,  to  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  a school,  the  schoolmaster  of  which,  we  will  suppose,  is  of  another  denomi- 
nation ? — Much  would  depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  master,  but  I do  not  see  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  present  insuperable  difficulties. 

9227.  Not  insuperable  difficulties? — Not  any  difficulty  of  serious  moment.  I think  much 
would  depend  on  the  management — the  prudent  conduct  of  the  master  himself. 

9228.  Before  the  visitors,  or  the  Commissioners,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  sent  to  visit  this  school,  did  they  receive  any  instruction  from  the  Commissioners 
in  Clare-street,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  transact  their  business,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  power  vested  in  them? — We  were  first  required  to  take  an  oath  to  execute 
our  duties  faithfully,  but  they  gave  us  perfect  liberty  as  to  examining  the  scholars.  They 
gave  us  no  specific  instructions,  but  merely  that  we  should  take  an  oath  that  we  would 
discharge  our  duties  faithfully. 

9229.  How  far  do  you  consider  your  powers  extended  ? — I did  not  think  we  had  any 
power  to  redress  grievances ; in  fact,  no  power  except  to  report.  _ 

9230.  Had  you  not  similar  powers  to  the  Commissioners  sitting  here,  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath?— None  presented  themselves;  but  I recollect  now  we  examined  Dr.  Mooney 
on  oath. 

9231.  In  their  report,  the  visitors  stated—"  No  persons  were  willing  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject,  and  we  did  not  conceive  that  we  possess  authority  to  compel  any  one  uncon- 
nected with  the  establishment,  to  appear  before  us.”  I have  here  before  me  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 53  Geo.  III.  chap.  1 07  : — “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  constituted  and  appointed  under  and  by  virtue 
of  this  Act,  and  the  said  Commissioners,  and  their  successors,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  when  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do,  to 
visit  each  or  any  of  the  endowed  schools  hereinbefore  described  (except  only  as  is  herein- 
before excepted),  either  in  person,  or  by  deputies,  to  be  appointed  by  them,  as  hereinafter 
directed ; and  the  said  Commissioners  may  at  such  time,  and  at  any  other  times,  hold  visita- 
tions of  the  said  schools,  and  at  such  visitations  administer  oaths,  and  do  all  other  acts 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  visitors,  respectively  relating  to  such  schools ; and  for  that 
purpose  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  repair  to  any  such  school, 
or  to  any  other  place  or  places  which  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  convenient,  and  there 
to  summon,  call  for,  and  examine  on  oath,  or  otherwise,  all  and  every  person  and  persons ; 
and  to  call  for  all  vouchers,  books,  deeds,  evidences,  terriers,  maps,  surveys,  and  all  other 
documents  whatever ; and  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  whatsoever,  which  the 
said  visitors  shall  deem  requisite  and  necessary.” 

9232.  The  next  clause  refers  to  the  power  which  these  Deputy  Commissioners  have  of 
summoning  before  them  all  such  witnesses  as  they  should  deem  proper.  It  appears  you  were 
not  aware  you  possessed  these  ample  powers  when  you  were  conducting  this  visitation  ? — 
We  knew  we  had  power  to  administer  an  oath,  and  we  did  administer  an  oath  to  Dr.  Mooney, 
but  no  persons  presented  themselves,  nor  did  we  know  of  any  person  to  call  upon.  If  we 
knew  of  any  persons  who  could  give  evidence,  we  had  the  power  to  summon  them. 

9233.  The  words  used  in  your  report  are  inadequate,  then,  to  express  your  meaning, 
because  they  distinctly  imply  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  powers  you  possessed  ? — 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  them  again  ? 

9234.  “We  did  not  conceive  we  possessed  authority  to  compel  any  one  unconnected  with 
the  establishment  to  appear  before  us.” 

9235.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  not  consider  this  report  rather  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Dr.  Mooney? — What  report? 

9236.  The  report  that  you,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Tottenham,  made  ? 
— Mr.  Tottenham  was  not  present  at  our  inspection  of  the  school. 

9237.  He  has  signed  it? — He  was  not  present  at  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  I know. 

9238.  [Rev.  Dr.  Mooney. — He  was  not  there  on  the  first  day,  but  he  was  the  second.] 

9239.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  whether  you 
consider  that  report  injurious  to  Dr.  Mooney  ? — I cannot,  unless  I look  to  the  report  again. 

9240.  Now,  having  perused  that  report,  will  you  give  me  an  answer  ? — I think  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  school  generally  upon  some  points.  For 
instance,  I have  a distinct  recollection  that  there  were  no  rules  or  books — no  registry  of 
the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  In  fact,  the  school  was  not  conducted  in  a business-like 
manner  in  these  respects. 
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9241.  Were  you  aware  that  a copy  of  this  report  was  never  submitted  to  Dr.  Mooney? 
—My  impression  was  that  we  left  Dr.  Mooney  some  report  to  enter  in  the  book  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

9242.  Did  you  leave  a copy,  or  did  you  send  a copy  of  this  report  to  Dr.  Mooney  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  we  sent  a copy;  but  we  wrote  something  similar,  and  required  it  to  be 
put  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

9243.  Then,  am  I to  understand  that  this  report  was  read  to  Dr.  Mooney? — Yes;  Or 
the  substance  of  it. 

9244.  To  Dr.  Mooney  ? — Yes ; that  is  my  impression ; and  that  he  was  directed  to  enter 
whatever  we  wrote  on  the  spot,  which  we  may  have  expanded  in  our  report  to  the 
Commissioners ; but  I am  not  quite  sure  of  that ; but  certainly,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, we  requested  that  it  should  be  entered  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

9245.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Archdeacon— “ We  found  great  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in 
the  neighbourhood  respecting  this  school  ?”— Yes. 

9246.  Was  the  evidence  of  that  dissatisfaction  given  before  Dr.  Mooney? — No.  No 
persons  presented  themselves.  We  heard  merely  by  general  rumour  that  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction as  to  the  school,  but  no  persons  were  willing  to  come  forward — no  persons  did 
come  forward  to  give  any  grounds  for  the  dissatisfaction. 

9247.  Then  Dr.  Mooney  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  these  rumours  ? 
—He  had  not. 

9248.  Then,  this  report  cannot  be  considered  as  a judicial  report? — No,  it  cannot. 

9249.  Is  it  not  a report  partly  made  up  of  evidence,  and  partly  made  up  of  public  rumours 
against  Dr.  Mooney  behind  his  back  ? — Yes ; there  was  no  one  to  substantiate  any  thin°- — 
no  one  came  forward,  and  we  did  not  know  whom  to  call  forward. 

. 9250.  Why  did  you  not  call  those  persons  before  you  who  expressed  general  dissatisfac- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  Dr.  Mooney’s  school  ? — We  supposed  that  if  these  persons  were 
really  anxious  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  they  would  have  come  forward  themselves, 
without  our  attempting  to  compel  them ; that  they  would  be  willing  to  assign  whatever 
reasons  they  had  for  their  dissatisfaction. 

9251.  We  do  not  find,  then,  in  the  evidence  appended  to  this  report,  either  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  or  the  facts  upon  which  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  general  dis- 
satisfaction prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  Dr.  Mooney’s  school  ? — I think  that 
the  dissatisfaction  mentioned  was  the  result  of  conversation,  and  hearing  persons  speak 
about  it ; but  we  could  find  no  persons  willing  to  state  of  their  own  knowledge  the  facts 
upon  which  they  relied.  1 knew,  being  occasionally  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  that  there 
was  dissatisfaction. 

9252.  I perceive  that  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Archdeacon — “It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
neither  the  rector  nor  curate  of  the  parish  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  school,  assigning 
as  a reason  their  belief  that  their  visits  would  not  be  welcome.”  Why  did  you  not  call 
before  you  the  rector  and  curate,  and  send  their  evidence  up  to  Dublin  to  the  Commissioners  ? 
—I  cannot  assign  any  reason,  except  we  rather  thought  the  rector  .and  curate  would  not 
wish  to  be  examined,  or  give  any  information  of  importance ; and  on  going  to  inspect  the 
visitors’  book  we  found  we  did  not  require  the  attendance  of  the  rector  or  the  curate,  for 
they  seldom  visited  the  school,  and  could  not  give  much  information  to  the  Commissioners. 

9253.  You  received  these  disparaging  observations  against  Dr.  Mooney  behind  his  back, 
and  the  reason  you  assign  for  not  calling  persons  before  you,  and  recording  their  evidence' 
is,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  be  examined  as  -witnesses  ? — Yes ; the  dissatisfaction  was 
known  to  exist,  but  we  could  not  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  by  any  examination. 

_ 9254.  fllev.  Thomas  Mooney. — Will  your  lordship  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  the  Archdeacon 
did.  any  thing  ever  emanate  from  me  privately  or  publicly,  calculated  to  express  any  opinion  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  at  the  clergymen  of  the  town  coming  to  examine  my  school.] 

9255.  Chairman. — -Did  Dr.  Mooney  ever  express  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  of  the  parish  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

9256.  Did  he  express  any  wish  that  they  should  visit  the  school? — No,  he  did  not.  I 
remember  myself  visiting  one  time,  and  Dr.  Mooney  shut  me  up  in  the  parlour,  and  seemed 
inclined  that  I should  not  continue  to  visit.  I had  no  authority,  and  I did  not  call  again. 
The  same  thing  may  have  occurred  with  the  rector  and  curate. 

9257.  Mr.  Mooney  has  requested  me  to  ask  you,  as  you  have  said  that  his  boys  answered 
very  well  at  the  examination  in  1827,  how  did  they  answer  at  the  last  visitation  in  1849  ? — 
I should  say  they  answered  well.  I examined  them  in  Homer,  Livy,  Euclid,  and  I think  in 
algebra,  and  they  answered  creditably. 

9258.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  not  think,  as  a matter  of  experience,  that  prejudices  may 
exist  against  individuals  when  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  prejudices  ? — I think  so. 

“9259.  That  is  your  experience  ? — I think  so.  There  may  be  something  in  a man’s  manner 
which  may  create  an  unjust  prejudice  against  him. 
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Rev.  Henry  Moffatt  further  examined.  EeV.  Henry  Moffatt. 

9260.  I rather  decline  being  examined. 

9261.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  considered  the  subject,  and  you  must  give 
them  the  information  they  require. 

9262.  Secretary.  1 am  directed  to  read  the  section  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  a 
penalty  is  imposed  on  persons  for  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  propounded 
by  the  Commissioners.  [The  section,  18  and  19  Vie.,  cli.  59,  s.  4,  is  read.]  I also  read  a 
copy  of  the  Commission. 
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9263.  Chairman. — Do  you  refuse  to  answer  ? — If  I knew  the  nature  of  the  questions  to 
he  put  to  me,  I would  give  an  answer.  I mention  that  I had  no  reluctance  in  appearing 
before  the  Commissioners  yesterday,  in  a case  in  which  I was  a trustee  of  a certain  charity ; 
but  this  is  the  case  of  a brother  clergyman  with  whom  I was  intimate  for  some  time. 

9264.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  are  the  grounds  of  your  refusal,  Mr.  Moffatt,  to  be  sworn 
and  examined  ? — Simply  because  I could  not  speak  so  favourably  of  Dr.  Mooney,  from 
general  rumour,  as  I could  wish.  I have  been  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  in 
addition  to  that  1 had  a brother  educated  at  his  school. 

9265.  Do  you  still  refuse  to  be  sworn  and  examined  as  a witness? — If  I knew  the 
nature  of  the"  questions  I would  tell  you. 

9266.  Do  you  refuse  to  be  examined  as  a witness  ? — I certainly  would  not  like  to  dis- 
obey the  law  in  any  respect,  but — 

9267.  Do  you  still  refuse  to  be  sworn  ? 

Rev.  Henry  Moffatt  was  then  sworn  and  examined. 

9268.  Chairman You  are  rector  of  the  parish  ? — I am. 

9269.  How  long  have  you  been  rector  ? — About  five  years,  I think. 

9270.  Were  you  acquainted  with  this  parish  before  that  time  ? — I was  here  as  curate. 
In  fact,  I have  been  born  in  the  parish. 

9271.  Was  your  father  connected  with  the  diocesan  school? — lie  was  diocesan  school- 
master. 

9272.  Do  you  visit  the  present  school  ? — I do  not. 

9273.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  not  visiting  the  school  ? — No  ; I did  not  consider  I 
had  any  right  to  go  there.  There  was  one  time  I took  the  conduct  of  the  school,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Mooney  went  to  Dublin,  and  for  a week  after  lie  came  home. 

9274.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — On  that  occasion  you  carried  on  the  general  instruction  of  the 
pupils,  both  in  secular  and  religious  matters  ? — I did.  It  was  shortly  after  he  was 
appointed. 

9275.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable,  as  rector  of  the  parish,  that  you  should  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  attended  to? — I do  not  know 
that  the  rector  has  any  power  over  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  bishop  has 
any,  for  Dr.  Mooney  does  not  even  attend  at  the  visitation ; and  I would  say,  if  my  bishop 
has  not,  the  rector  has  no  power ; — I only  suppose  this. 

9276.  If  Dr.  Mooney  did  not  object,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a natural  thing  for 
you  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  ? — Why,  I always 
take  care  of  my  own  people  in  church ; and  you  must  remember,  that  in  this  case  the 
master  is  a clergyman  himself.  I would  suppose  that  he  would  attend  to  the  duties ; but 
any  of  the  children  that  are  Episcopalians  I look  after  them,  and  get  them  to  attend 
catechetical  instruction  in  church. 

9277.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  facts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
popularity  of  Dr.  Mooney’s  school  ? — There  are  general  rumours. 

9278.  I do  not  ask  you  about  rumours;  I only  ask  have  you  personal  knowledge  of  any 
circumstance  which  would  diminish  the  confidence  of  parents  in  the  present  management 
of  the  school.  I do  not  ask  whether  you  have  heard  rumours,  but  simply  whether  you 
have  actual  knowledge  of  facts.  You  must  not  mistake  my  question.  I do  not  ask  you  to 
repeat  rumours,  with  regard  to  which  you  have  no  reason  to  make  up  your  mind  whether 
they  are  well  founded  or  not ; but  I inquire  after  facts  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge, 
and  the  opinions  which  you  have  founded  on  those  facts.  For  instance,  I ask  whether 
you  think  that  the  master  is  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ? — It  would 
strike  me  he  is  perfectly  competent  as  a classical  teacher. 

9279.  Have  you  examined  the  pupils  in  the  school? — It  is  a long  time  ago,  shortly  after 
my  being  appointed  here. 

9280.  Do  you  think  they  are  judiciously  and  carefully  instructed  ? — I would  say  so.  One 
of  those  pupils  he  spoke  of  was  a pupil  of  mine ; and  after  I got  the  curacy  here  he  went 
to  Dr.  Mooney’s  school. 

9281.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Mooney  is,  generally,  diligent  and  careful  in 
giving  instructions  to  his  pupils? — I cannot  say  that  latterly.  I know  I had  a half-brother 
solely  educated  by  him,  with  the  little  assistance  I afforded,  and  lie’ perfectly  satisfied  me, 
or  I would  not  have  kept  him  in  his  school. 

9282.  I only  ask  you  with  reference  to  your  means  of  ascertaining  ? — I was  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  the  instruction  my  half-brother  received,  and  he  went  to  a profession 
from  Dr.  Mooney’s  school. 

9283.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  in  the  schoolhouse  ? — Indeed  I cannot  speak 
accurately ; it  is  a long  time. 

9284.  About  how  long  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  been  in  it  since  the  visitation  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Clogher. 

9285.  Are  you  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mooney  ? — With  his  family  I am,  but 
latterly  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  him  and  mo ; but  his  family  and  I are 
on  very  good  terms.  They  visit  me. 

9286.  My  Lord,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Moffatt  is  not  on  terms  with  Mr.  Mooney,  and  has 
not  visited  this  school  for  years ; and,  therefore,  I do  not  see  he  can  have  that  personal 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  school  which  would  make  his  evidence  with  regard  to  it 
of  importance  to  us.  I have  no  further  question  to  ask. 
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m,  T11^  rJ  person,  an7  further  ^formation  to  give  the  Commis-  Monaghan.  ' 

StlTJ  g ? t0n  S®  dl01cesan  sch°o1  at  Monaghan,  or  with  regard  to  any  endowed  

school  m the  county  of  Monaghan,  or  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  general  ? 

School  at  Castleshane,  endowed  by  Edward  Lucas,  Esq.  School  atCastleshanc. 

9288.  Secretary.— In  the  case  of  this  school  there  was  an  old  endowment,  by  Edward 
Jjucas,  Dsq.,  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  him  and  the  Bequest  Board, 
that  m consideration  of  his  maintaining  the  school,  the  question  about  the  endowment 
" ould  nofc  be  further  investigated.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  case  stands  at  present. 


School  at  Drumcrutten,  endowed  by  Lady  Rossmore.  School  at  JDrumcrut- 

92S9.  Secretary.— * The  evidence  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  LadyRoTmore. 
\zlTTS10nQrS  °f, Insh  Lduclatl0n  Jnqnnj,  1826,  page  464.  They  state “ School  at  Documentary 
Diumciutten . annual  income  about  £12,  with  a house  and  two  acres  of  land-  a good  Evidence- 
house,  with  brick  and  stone  walls,  built  by  subscription.”  That  is  the  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  respecting  this  school;  and  a circular  was  addressed  to  the  principal 
master,  and  no  answer  has  been  received.  1 1 

Robert  Dolling,  Esq.,  further  examined.  Robert  Dolling,  Esq. 

9290.  The  only  tiling  I have  to  say  about  that  school  is,  that  it  is  there.  There  is  about 
paid aCreS  of  Sround  addled  to  it,  and  the  nominal  rent  is  17s.  a-year;  but  2s.  is  only 

9291.  Chairman.— On  what  terms  are  these  two  acres  held  ?— The  only  knowledge  I 
have  is,  that  a small  annual  rent  of  2s.  a-year  has  been  paid  to  me  since  I became  agent  of 
these  estates.  The  land  was  given,  I understand,  by  Lady  Rossmore. 

llll  rVhei;e  anj  mf0  °r,  dGied  TV,e7inS  these'  two  acres  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

9293.  [feretory.— The  schoolwas  built  by  subscription;  and  when  a school  is  built  on  the 

ground  of  the  landlord,  it  very  commonly  happens  that  the  ground  is  conveyed.  If  the 
school  was  built  by  Lady  Rossmore,  and  the  ground  then  granted  by  her,  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  endowment;  but  where  a school  is  built  by  subscription,  it  is  a common  prac- 
tice to  make  over  the  ground  in  trust.]  1 

9294.  I am  not  aware  of  the  particulars  connected  with  this  school ; but  I believe  the 

and  mas  a mere  donation  by  Lady  Rossmore  to  the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  school  so  long  as  he  conducted  himself.  * 1 •'  ° 

9295.  Mr.  Stephens — To  whom  does  the  schoolhouse  belong  ?— I suppose  strict.lv 

spealiing,  the  house  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  was  a mere  voluntary  gift  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Rossmore;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  schools  erected,  to  which  a nratuitv  or 
thfefccatimof hi? tenantry' schooImaster  by  ths  ™ encouragement  towards 

9296.  Chairman — -The  case  of  Drumcrutten  school  will  be  referred  to  an  Assistant. 

Commissioner  to  inquire  into  more  particularly. 


Schools  at  Tiliallon, 
Endowed  by 
)•  Captain  Richardson 


Schools  at  Tihallon,  endowed  by  Captain  Richardson  and  Rev.  Wm.  Maxwell. 

9297.  Secretary. —The  next  school  on  the  list  is  a school  at  Tihallon,  endowed  by  Can- 
tain  Richardson.  I will  state  the  information  regarding  this  school.  In  the  Anueidix  to  *<»•  > 

the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools 
they  mention  £3  a-year  for  a day  school,  left  by  Captain  Richardson.  In  the  Thirteenth  5°“™*“? 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  oi  Education,  1812,  page  305,  it  is  stated  “Captain  Richard  Mence' 
son  devised  the  interest  ot  £100,  at  six  per  cent.,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  parish 
schoolmaster  and  the  poor  of  the  parish.”  Then  there  is  the  bequest  to  the  Tihallon  poor 
school  of  £13  10a.  a year,  left  under  the  will  of  the  Roy.  William  Maxwell,  dated  28?h  of 
March,  1818  ; which  is  mentioned  in  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1823,  as  arisinn 
DAltt' • rlTta4  -Y  • \B1V'  Dr- Maxwall*  late  of  Bath;  and  is  also  mentioned  m 
fel,  1 ■ r m the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foundation 

Sehods  in  1835  page  551.  In  the  Report  of  1835  it  is  mentioned  Tihallon-a  good 
slated  house.  But  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  bequest  by  Captain  Richardson.  8 
Tih.ll  ““•”»«<!—' Cm  any  person  give  the  Commissioners  information  respecting  the 

Iihallon  school,  endowed  by  Captain  Richardson?  ^ ° 


Carricktnacross 


Carrickmacross  Grammar  School. 

- Secretary.— The  next  school  as  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  received  a return  GnmZ7scZ7l. 

b“  b-  * correspendenceXuTft,Vu?;S 
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at 'MaohOraclunv  • mint  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  £100  ; £30,  from  the  perish, 
by  subscription  f mi  £20  from  the  Vicar,  the  Rey.  Mr.  Canmng,  who  also  giyes  one  acre 

0tM04l.aai™«I-™hore  any  gentleman  present  who  can  give  information  respecting 
this  school  ? 


School  at  Clough. 

9302  Secretary The  next  school,  with  regard  to  which  no  return  has  been  received, 

is  a school  at  Clough.  A compulsory  circular  was  addressed  to  the  master,  but  tlie 
Commissioners  received  no  answer.  The  information  with _ regard  to  this ; “ ^2?" 

tained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  m Ireland,  m 1835, 
15a:— “£8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ; £2  subscription ; house  and 
one  acre  of  ground ; and  payments  of  from  Is.  to  10s.  per  quarter.”  . 

School  at  Tydavnet. 

9303.  Secretary. — The  next  school,  with  regard  to  which  no  information  has  been  received, 
is  a school Id  Tydavnet £8,  yearly,  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice  ; £5, 
yearly  Tom^ ^subscription;  a ho ul  reSt  free  and  an  acre  of  land ; and  payment,  by  the 
children  from  M.  to  3*.  per  quarter.”  A circular  was  address. id  tc . the  master .but  no 
answer  received.  There  is  also  another  school  mentioned  in  the  Report  (1835),  ot  which 
Doghmty  was  master Four  acres  of  land  and  a house,  from  subscription,  and 
payments  by  the  children  of  Is.  3d.  per  quarter.” 


Schools  Endowed  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Harris. 


Schools  Endoiued  by 
Miss  M.  Scomberg. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Schools  endowed  by  the  Rev.  William  Harris. 

9304  Secretary The  next  schools  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 

sinners  are  schools  endowed  by  the  Rev.  William  Harris,  at  Diskard  and  Crappagh.  The 
evidence  with  regard  to  these  schools  is  contained  in  certain  returns  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  It  is  there  stated — The 
Rev.  William  Harris,  of  Killevan,  county  of  Monaghan  died  m June,  1S^ha“^Zr0“ 

tdffii*  EnSuC8  He« 'J ,eof  iWgSW 
tog  of fo£  schoolhouses,  two  in  the  parish  of  Killevan,  and  two  m the  parish  of  Aughabog, 
to  be  put  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Schools  endowed  by  Miss  M.  Scomberg. 

9805  Secretary The  remaining  schools  to  call  attention  to  are  schools  endowed  by 

,5  and  the  evidence  with  regard  to  them  is  as  Mows Margery, 

persons  connected  with  this  endowment,  but  no  answer  has  been  received. 
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Armagh,  2nd  October,  1855.  Armagh. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman  ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Choral  School,  Armagh. 

9306.  Secretary. — The  first  information,  with  regard  to  this  school,  is  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Founda- 
tion Schools  in  Ireland,  1835;  and  at  page  536,  it  is  stated,  under  the  head  of  the  county 
of  Armagh — “ £75  annual  income — defined  object,  cathedral  school  for  boys  of  the  choir — 
grantor,  the  Primate and  then  the  authority  referred  to  is  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835.  In  that  report,  page  161%  there  is  this 
information : — “ Cathedral  school,  endowed  by  the  Primate  to  educate  the  boys  of  the  choir ; 
the  master  also  takes  a limited  number  of  private  pupils.  The  master  receives  £75  a-year 
for  teaching  the  boys  of  the  choir;  the  number  of  pupils,  forty- two;  education,  general ; 
and  for  the  private  pupils,  classics.” 

Rev.  Richard  Allott  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Richard  Allott 

9307-  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  precentor  of  the  cathedral. 

9308.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  this  school? — I make  this 
statement,  that  what  the  Secretary  has  read  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  school  is  -not 
endowed  by  the  Primate,  nor  by  any  person.  The  Vicars  Choral  pay  the  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  the  boys,  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the  grant  at  any  time  they  please, 
or  alter  it,  or  suppress  it  altogether.  There  is  no  endowment. 

9309-  Can  you  account  for  its  appearing  in  the  reports  as  an  endowed  school  ? — I do  not 
know  how  that  occurred.  The  only  person  in  the  town  of  Armagh  who  was  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  was  myself.  When  the  Commissioners  came  here,  they  left 
the  town  before  I knew  they  were  here  at  all ; and  who  gave  them  that  information  I have 
no  idea  at  all. 

9310.  You  wish  it  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  endowed  schools? — Yes;  because  I state, 
as  a fact,  it  is  not  endowed. 

9311.  Dr.  Andrews. — Then  the  schoolhouse,  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  it,  are 
vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral  ? — Yes;  they  might  apply  the  whole  salary,  and  all  the  emolu- 
ments to  any  thing  else  they  pleased  to-morrow. 

9312.  Chairman. — Has  any  person  any  further  information  to  give  the  Commissioners 
respecting  the  choral  school  ? 

9313.  Mr.  Stephens Out  of  what  funds, Mr.  Allott,  was  the  schoolhouse  built? — The 

schoolhouse  was  originally  built  by  a tenant  under  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  to  whom  the  soil 
belongs.  I then  derived  the  ground  from  the  lessee,  and  got  a conveyance  in  perpetuity  under 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a school  on  it ; but  the  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vicars  Choral  to  do  with  it  as  they  please. 


Choral  School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


The  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Sturgan. 

9314.  Secretary. — With  regard  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  at  Sturgan,  parish  of  Killevy,  Documentary 
a letter  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  Chamney,  the  resident  curate  of  the  parish  : — Evidence. 

“ Bessbrook,  Newry,  1st  October,  1855. 

“ Sir, — The  enclosed  returns  are  those  of  the  attendance  at  Sturgan  school,  in  the  district 
of  Camlough,  parish  of  Killeavy,  formerly  under  the  board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  aid  was 
withdrawn  from  the  1st  May,  1850;  notice  to  that  effect  was  given  1st  November,  1849. 

“ It  is  a locality  in  which  a good  school  is  needed ; and  I conceive  that,  with  the  attendance 
these  returns  exhibit,  it  should  not  have  been  closed. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  Chamney,  Officiating  Curate  of  Camlough. 

“ William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 


Report  of  the  Sturgan  School,  for  the  half-year  ending  the  1st  November,  1849,  under 
the  Honourable  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
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My  appointment  was  in  the  year  1826. 


William  Lewers. 
3 N 2 
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The  Erasmus  Smith 
School,  Sturgan. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Report  of  the  Sturgan  School,  for  the  last  half-year  the  school  was  open,  ending  1st 
May,  1850;  got  notice,  November,  1849. 
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9315.  I will  read  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school.  It 
appears,  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825,  page 
294,  that  there  was  then  in  the  parish  of  Camlough,  diocese  of  Armagh,  at  Sturgan,  a school  of 
which  Joseph  Craig  was  master — a Protestant  of  the  Established  Church ; it  was  a pay 
school,  and  the  total  income  of  the  master  was  £30,  dwelling-house,  and  two  and  a-lialf  acres 
of  land  ; the  schoolhouse  good  ; cost  about  £250 ; built  by  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith ; 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  of  the  Established  Church  two,  Presbyterians  two,  and  Roman 
Catholics  forty-six  ; of  whom  thirty-one  were  males,  and  nineteen  females.  _ 

9316.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835, 

204%  the  school  is  also  mentioned,  and  it  is  there  stated  Day  school  kept  by  William 
Lewen,  [which  is  a misprint  for  Lewers]  ; Erasmus  Smith’s  Fund  pay  £20  per  annum  ; also, 
occasionally  a gratuity  of  £10;  children  lcZ.  per  week  ; males,  forty;  females, twenty-one. 
Total,  sixty-one.  Average  daily  attendance,  twenty-five  ; reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography.”  # . . . 

9317.  The  schoolhouse,  my  Lord,  has  remained  since  1849  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lowers, 
the  late  schoolmaster,  and  is  now  iu  bis  possession;  and  no  school  has  been  kept  since  that 
period.  I do  not  know  whether  the  llcv.  Mr.  Chamney  is  in  attendance  or  not. 

9318.  [Rev.  William  Maclean—  He  was  obliged  to  go  fof  a month  to  the  county  of 
Wicklow.] 

9319.  Chairman. — We  will  examine  you,  Mr.  Maclean. 


Eev.  Wm.  Maclean. 


Rev.  William  Maclean  sworn  and  examined. 

9320.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold?— I was  a clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school  referred  to,  some  years  ago,  and  now  I am  rector  of  Tynan  ; and  I have  one 

of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  under  my  superintendence. 

9321  Can  you  state  the  reason  for  the  closing  ot  this  school . — At  the  time  it  was  closed, 

the  school  fund  was  much  diminished;  it  was  the  least  effective  of  the  schools  under  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  the  attendance  of  children  was  small.  Since  the  Board  closed  the 
school,  it  has  not  been  re-opened.  T 

9322  By  whom  was  the  schoolhouse  built? — I do  not  recollect  wnen  it  was  built  , but  1 
believe  it  was  built  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; and  the  cause  of  closing  this  school,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  several  other  schools  under  the  Board,  was  that  they  had  no  funds  to 
pay  the  schoolmaster,  and  they  selected  the  best  schools,  and. kept  them  up. 

9323.  Has  there  been  any  application  made  to  re-open  this  school . 1 am  not  aware  ot 

a°9324.  Mr.  Hughes. — Does  Mr.  Chamney  mention  whether  he  made  any  application  to 
re-open  the  school  ? . . , , „ , , , 

9325  [Secretary. — This  is  the  communication  from  the  llev.  Mr.  Lliamney,  in  reply  to 
the  usual  circular  which  was  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions throughout  Ireland : — ,,  10K. 

*•  Bessbrook,  Newry,  21st  May,  1855. 

« Sir, In  replv  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  instant,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  not 

at  present  any  Endowed  School  in  the  district  of  Camlough,  parish  of  Killeavy. 

“ I beg  to  know  if  the  schools  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  come  within  your  province 
of  inquiry,  as  there  was  a school  in  connexion  with  that  Board  in  this  district,  from  which 
the  endowment  has  been  withdrawn,  and  which  has,  in  consequence,  been  closed,  to  the  very 
serious  loss  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ J.  Chamnev,  Officiating  Minister  of  Camlough, 

“ and  Incumbent  of  Meigh. 

-“William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
■“  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools.” 

'9326.  To  this  letter  the  reply  was  sent  as  follows:  — 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

“Dublin  Castle,  2nd  June,  1855. 

,,  g,H) J have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 

2’o  ltm°directed  by  the  Commissioners,  in  reply,  to  state  that  the  schools  under  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board  come  within  the  limits  of  their  inquiry,  and  to  request  that  you  will  inform 
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them  at  what  time  the  school  to  which  you  refer,  as  having  been  under  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board,  at  Camlough,  ceased  to  be  in  operation. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ William  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

“ The  Bev.  J.  Chamney,  Camlough,  Newry.” 

9327.  Mr.  Chamney’s  letter,  in  reply,  is  as  follows : — 

“Bessbrook,  Newry,  4th  June,  1855. 

“ Sir, — The  school  at  Sturgan,  near  Camlough,  ceased  to  receive  any  aid  from  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  on  May  1st,  1850;  and  I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools  inquire  into  the  cause  of  discontinuance  of  the  grant  by  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board. 

“ I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  Chamney,  Officiating  Minister  of  Camlough. 

“ William  N.  Hancock,  Esq.”] 

9328.  Chairman. — Would  you  give  the  Commissioners  the  name  of  any  person  who  could 
afford  additional  information  about  this  schoolhouse  ? — The  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  Dublin 
can  give  you  all  information. 

9329.  But  the  name  of  any  local  person  ? — I do  not  know  any  one  who  knows  more  about 
it  than  myself. 

9330.  Will  you  stite  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  re-open  the  school  ? — I have  not 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years,  but  it  was  a very  inefficient  school  when  I 
knew  it. 

9331.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  inform  us  of 
that  fact,  supposing  the  schoolhouse  had  been  built  on  any  other  trust? — The  schoolhouse 
was  built  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  re-open  the  school, 
as  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  their  funds  have  improved  very  much. 

9332.  [Secretary. — I may  mention  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,  when  there  is  such  a large  expenditure  on  building  as  £200,  to  get  the  site  conveyed 
to  them  in  perpetuity ; and  I believe  the  fact  is  so  with  regal'd  to  the  school  in  question.] 

9333.  Chairman — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  can  give  the  Commissioners  any 
information  respecting  the  Sturgan  Erasmus  Smith  School  ? 


Armagh  Royal  School.  Armagh  Royal 

9334.  Secretary. — The  next  case  I have  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commis-  Docutn^^ 
sioners  is  the  Armagh  Royal  school.  Mr.  Magee  is  in  attendance,  and  wishes  to  make  a Evidence, 
statement  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  this  school.  I will  first  state  the  information 

before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  it,  from  Parliamentary  Papers  and  other  documents. 

9335.  The  first  information  is  the  charter  under  which  the  school  was  founded.  The 
original  charter  is  in  Latin,  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland ; but  it  has 
been  translated,  and  the  translation  presented  to  Parliament ; and  from  that  translation  I 
read  the  passages  referring  to  the  Royal  school.  It  is  a charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  bear- 
ing date  16tli  of  December,  1627  ; and  by  that  charter  King  Charles  granted  and  confirmed 
to  James  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  “ the 
towns,  townlands,  hamlets,  balliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  of  Mocullencowtra,  being  one  balliboe 
of  land;  Lisballyvally,  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  and  one-third  part  of  one  balliboe  of 
land ; Ballymore,  otherwise  M illy  more,  being  one  balliboe  of  land,  and  one-sixth  part  of  one 
balliboe  of  land  ; Ballybotten,  being  one  ballyboe  of  land ; with  the  appurtenances  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  containing  by  estimation  720  acres  of  land,  either  more  or  less, 
lying'  in  the  precincts  of  Orior,  in  the  county  aforesaid.”  By  the  same  letters  patent 
he  granted  other  lands  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  also  lands  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  county  of  Tyrone,  and  of  Fermanagh,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  royal 
schools  in  those  counties.  I need  not  read  the  passages  relating  to  them,  but  with  regard 
to  the  Armagh  Royal  school  the  charter  states  :: — “ To  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid 
towns,  townlands,  hamlets,  balliboes  or  parcels  of  land  of  Moculleneowtra,  Lisballyvally, 

Ballymore,  otherwise  Mullymore,  Ballybotten,  Cornegrallagh,  and  Kincon,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  with  all  and  singular  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  wheresoever,  to 
the  aforesaid  James  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his  successors,  to  the  sole  and  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  master  of  the  free  school  at  the  town  of  Mountmorris  in  the  said  county 
of  Armagh,  for  the  time  being.”  The  charter  then  goes  on  to  state  the  trust  generally  : — 

“ To  hold  all  and  singular  the  premises  above  by  these  presents  granted  or  mentioned  to  be 
granted,  with  all  and  singular  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  wheresoever,  of  us, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  in  free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms.”  The  charter  then  recites  : — 

“ And  whereas  it  has  been  properly  made  known  to  us  that  the  aforesaid  masters  of  the 
free  schools  are  not,  nor  is  any  of  them,  nor  were  they  or  any  of  them,  on  the  aforesaid 
8th  day  of  July,  bodies  corporate  and  politic,”  &c. ; showing  the  schools  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  charter. 

9336.  The  next  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807.  These  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  a 
statute  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  1789,  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  schools  in  Ireland.  That  Act  was  not  carried  into  operation 


Armagh. 
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Armagh.  prior  to  the  Union,  and  it  was  re-enacted  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  under 

— ' this  Act  the  Commissioners  sat  from  1807  to  1812. 

School 9337.  They  state,  with  regard  to  the  Armagh  Royal  school : — 

Documentary  “The  lands  with  which  the  school  of  Armagh  is  endowed  contain,  as. appears  by  the 

Evidence.  ]ast  survey,  made  in  the  year  1771,  1,530  acres,  English  measure,  including  roads, 

lakes,  rivers,  and  also  about  one  hundred  acres  of  bog.  The  lands  are  situate  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  between  the  towns  of  Newry  and  Armagh.  It  appears  that  these 
lands  produced,  in  the  year  1804,  the  gross  annual  rent  of  £1,144  10s.  5\d.  ; and 
that,  after  making  certain  deductions,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £169  7s.  8 cl.  (the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  school),  the  net  annual 
rent  received  by  the  present  master  was  £975  2s.  10rf.  It  has,  however,  been  represented 
to  us  by  the  master  that  this  rent  was  likely  to  rise,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1806,  to  the  sura 
of  £1,043  4s  6 %d.,  net.  These  school-lands  have  been  let  at  different  times,  by  the  Primate 
and  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1 1th  & 
12th  of  George  Third,  ch.  17,  to  different  persons,  in  trust  for  the  master  of  the  school,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1801,  were  let  in  trust  to  Hector  Graham,  Esq.,  for  twenty-one  years, 
reserving  an  annual  rent  of  £600  for  the  master  and  his  successors  during  the  continuance 
of  that  lease.  It  appears  also  that  these  leases  have  at  different  times  been  renewed,  upon 
the  payment  of  a fine  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum,  which  fine  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  repairs  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  foundation,  and  that  the  last  renewal  made  for 
the  present  master  took  place  in  May,  1806. 

“It  also  appears  that  there  is  a charge  upon  the  endowment  of  £771,  to  be  paid  to 
the  representatives  of  the  present  master,  being  three-fourths  of  the  sum  of  £1,078,  paid  by 
him  to  his  predecessor,  Doctor  Gruebere,  for  money  expended  in  building  the  master’s  house. 
The  remaining  expense  of  erecting  the  schoolhouse  and  the  other  buddings  belonging  to  the 
foundation  was  defrayed  partly  by  the  Primate  Robinson,  who  advanced  £3,000,  for  that 
purpose,  and  partly  by  Doctor  Gruebere,  the  then  master,  who  expended  the  additional 
sum  of  £1,000,  in  consideration  for  which,  he  procured  the  trust  lease  to  be  made  for  his 
benefit. 

“ The  buildings  belonging  to  this  endowment,  which  were  completed  in  the  year  1772, 
at  an  expense  of  above  £5,000,  and  which  are  very  spacious  and  commodious,  comprise  a 
schoolhouse,  a house  for  the  master’s  residence,  and  offices.  The  schoolhouse  is  capable  of 
containing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  boarders.  These  buildings,  which  are  situated  near 
the  town  of  Armagh,  are  stated  to  us  to  be  in  excellent  repair,  excepting  the  flooring  of  the 
schoolrooms  which  is  wearing  out.  There  were,  in  January  last,  eighty-seven  boarders,  and 
twenty-nine  day  scholars  at  the  school.  The  terms  for  boarders  are  thirty-two  guineas  per 
annum,  and  six  guineas  entrance,  and  for  day  scholars,  four  guineas  per  annum  and  one  guinea 
entrance. 

“ The  present  master,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carpendale,  a.m.,  was  appointed,  by  Primate 
Robinson,  in  the  year  1786,  to  be  master  of  the  school  during  good  behaviour.  He  was 
appointed  master  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gruebere,  who  resigned  to  Mr.  Carpendale 
upon  the  condition  of  receiving  £250  per  annum  during  his  life.  Mr.  Carpendale,  afterwards 
in  the  year  1792,  purchased  Dr.  Gruebere’s  interest  in  his  trust  lease,  and  paid  the  sum  of 
£2,000  to  Dr.  Gruebere,  for  the  same.  From  this  period  the  lease  has  been  constantly  renewed 
to  Mr.  Carpendale’s  trustee;  and  upon  the  first  renewal  to  him  in  that  year,  a fine  of  £600  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Carpendale  to  Primate  Robinson,  six  years  of  the  trust  lease  for  Dr.  Gruebere 
being  then  expired. 

■_  “ Mr.  Carpendale,  has  four  classical  assistants  for  his  school ; the  three  first  at  salaries 
of  £60  per  annum  each,  the  fourth  at  £50  per  annum.  The  principal  assistant  has  his  board 
and  lodging  in  the  schoolhouse ; the  other  three  are  provided  by  the  master  with  dinner  only, 
and  have  lodgings  in  the  town. 

“ Mr.  Carpendale  appears  to  us  to  have  paid  during  the  whole  time  that  he  has  been 
master,  the  closest  and  most  laudable  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  school ; and  no  school  in 
this  country  maintains  a higher  reputation  than  that  of  Armagh.  Mr.  Carpendale  is  one  of 
the  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  and  has  no  other  church  preferment.” 

9338.  The  Act  of  53  Geo.  III.  chap.  107,  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1807-12.  By  that  Act  the  property  of  the  Royal  schools,  and  other 
schools,  were  vested  in  a new  Board,  entitled  “ the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,” 
and  now  commonly  called  the  Clare-street  Board.  I need  not  read  the  section  vesting  the 
estates  in  them. 

9339-  The  12th  section  which  provides  for  the  application  of  the  funds  is  as  follows : — 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Commissioners, 
trader  this  Act  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  to  order  and  direct  that  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  schools,  the  estates  belonging  to  which  are  vested  in  Com- 
missioners under  this  Act,  shall  be  laid  out  and  invested  in  such  Government  funds  and  secu- 
rities as  such  Commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper  ; and  that  such  share  and 
proportion  as  they  shall  think  proper  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  all  funds  or  estates 
applicable  to  the  support  of  each  and  every  or  any  of  such  schools,  shall  be  paid  and  applied 
to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  school  for  the  time  being ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Commissioners  that  one  or  more  under  master  or  under 
masters  are  necessary  for  any  such  school,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
to  order  and  direct  that  such  other  share  or  proportion  or  shares  or  proportions,  of  such 
issues  and  profits,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 
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such  under  master  or  under  masters  respectively ; and  as  to  such  parts  of  such  issues  and  Armagh. 
profits  as  shall  remain  after  the  payment  of.  such  salary  or  salaries  to  such  head  master  or  Amayh  Royal 
under  master  or  masters,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  School. 
thereout  such  yearly  or  other  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  or  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  Documentary 
purpose,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  purchasing;  procuring,  building,  enlarging,  Evidence, 
repairing,  or  furnishing  the  schoolhouse,  together  with  grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurten- 
ances and  accommodations  necessary  or  useful  for  or  towards  the  convenient  and  proper 
keeping  of  a school  therein,  according  to  the  powers  hereinafter  given  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners ; and  if  any  residue  of  such  issues  and  profits  shall  remain  after  such  yearly  or  other 
sums  as  shall  be  found  or  deemed  sufficient  for  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  then.it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such  residue  shall  be  applied  to 
the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to 
such  arrangements  and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any 
such  order  or  orders,  and  to  the  endowment  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity 
College,  to  be  held  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  seem  proper.” 

9340.  The  school  is  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  the  year  1818. 

They  were  directed  by  the  Act  which  created  the  Board,  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  are  submitted  to  Parliament.  From  the  report  made  in  1818,  I read 
the  following  passage  “ We  proceed,  in  the  usual  order,  to  report  to  your  Excellency  upon 
the  schools  of  royal  foundation,  and  to  state,  that  the  place  of  the  head  master  of  the  school 
of  Armagh,  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Carpendale,  who 
had  filled  the  situation  with  distinguished  credit  during  thirty-two  years ; and  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Primate,  having  nominated  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Miller,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  succeed  him,  we  have  allotted  to  that  gentleman, a salary  of  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  out  of  the  rents  payable  by  the  representatives  of  his  predecessor,  who  enjoy 
the  school-lands  under  a trust  lease,  for  an  unexpired  term  of  fourteen  years ; and  further 
that  we  have  apportioned  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  as  a salary  for  the  under 
master  out  of  the  said  reserved  rents.” 

9341 . Certain  returns  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1821,  with  regard  to  schools  in  Ireland. 

At  page  4,  Armagh  is  noticed  amongst  classical  schools  of  royal  foundation,  thus : — “ £700 
per  annum,  arising  from  lands  granted  by  King  Charles  I.,  for  the  master  of  a free  school. 

The  master  receives  of  that  income  £500  per  annum,  and  £100  for  ushers;  £100  per 
annum  is  allowed  for  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse.  There  are  now  eighty-two  scholars, 
of  whom  many  are  boarders.” 

9342.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826, 

page  274,  the  school  is  noticed,  but  the  only  matter  of  importance  is  that  there  were  in  it 
at  the  time  fifty-eight  boys.  . 

9343.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board  in  their  Report  for  the  year  1828 
state  : — “ Since  our  last  Report  an  annual  sum  of  £100,  late  currency,  of  the  funds  of 
Armagh  school  being  at  our  disposal,  we  considered  it  advisable  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  £75,  present  currency,  to  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  students  of 
superior  merit,  sent  from  the  school  of  Armagh  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  be  distributed 
to  such  three  young  gentlemen,  in  equal  shares,  as  shall  produce  to  this  Board  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Primate’s  certificate  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof.  ” 

9344.  The  same  Board  in  their  Report  for  1829,  state  as  follows: — “In  the  first  place, 

with  respect  to  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation,  we  have  to  state  to  your  Grace  that  the 
sums  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  for  exhibitions  for  the 
maintenance  of  students  of  superior  merit,  educated  in  that  school,  and  from  thence  sent  to 
the  University  of  Dublin,  have  been  distributed  for  the  last  year  in  the  shares,  and  under 
the  regulations  specified  in  the  last  Report  of  this  Board ; and  we  have  an  expectation  that 
the  fimds  of  other  Royal  schools  will  enable  us  shortly  to  extend  to  them  a similar 
encouragement.”  . . „ , 

9345. '  In  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1830  it  is  stated:— “And  first,  with 
respect  to  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation,  we  have  to  state  that  the  annual  allowance 
for  exhibitions  to  students  from  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  admitted  into  the  University 
of  Dublin  since  our  last  Report,  has  been  distributed  by  us  to  young  gentlemen  of  merit 
educated  at  that  school,  according  to  the  regulations  specified  in  our  Report  for  the  year 
1828  ; and  we  are  about  to  hold  out  similar  encouragement  to  a greater  number  of  students 
of  such  other  of  the  Roval  schools  as  have  a sufficient  income  to  enable  us  to  do  so ; a portion 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  school  of  Armagh  has  also  been  lately  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expense  of  enclosing  the  school  grounds  from  the  public  road,  much  annoyance  having  been 
experienced  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  establishment. 

9346.  In  the  Report  from  the  same  Board  for  the  year  1832  they  say: — “ We  have  also  to 
report  to  your  Excellency  that  as  the  trust  lease  of  the  school-lands  of  Armagh,  which  was 
granted  under  similar  circumstances  with  that  already  noticed  with  respect  to  Dungannon 
school,  will  expire  on  the  1st  May  next;  the  Commissioners  have  taken  such  steps  as  will 
enable  them,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  enter  immediately  on  the  management  of  the 
estate,  having  nominated  a gentleman  to  the  agency,  from  whose  local  knowledge  they 
expect  to  derive  much  assistance  in  the  settings  of  the  lands ; and  we  beg  leave  to  add  that 
the  Commissioners  have  directed  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  school  estate  of  Dungannon, 
which  is  situated  iu  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  are  about  to  direct  a similar  survey  to  be 
made  of  that  belonging  to  the  school  of  Armagh,  which  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Armagh.” 
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9347-  The  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board  in  1833  say  : — “ We  have  also  to', 
report- to  your  Excellency  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  to  the  improve-; 
ment  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  which  by  the  falling  in  of  a lease, 
formerly  made,  long  before  this  B'oard  existed,  have,  since  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  also 
come  to  immediate  possession  of  this  Board ; and  as  an  increase  to  the  income  of  this  school 
is  also  expected,  under  the  careful  management  of  the  land  agent,  it  has  been  resolved  that 
a portion  of  it  shall  be  allocated  to  the  support  of  a lending  library  of  books  of  classical 
criticism,  to  be  attached  to  the  school  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  the  exhibitions ; and  a 
further  yearly  sum  of  £25  has  been  lately  appropriated,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  endowment  of  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  addition  to  the  former 
exhibitions  for  this  school.” 

9348.  Again,  in  their  Report  of  1835  they  say: — “In  "respect  to  the  schools  of  Royal 

foundation,  we  have  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  since  our  last  Report  we  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed  allocation  by  way  of  endowment  of  twenty-five 
exhibitions  for  such' students  of  merit,  to  be  called  King’s  Scholars,  as  shall  have  entered 
Dublin  College  from  the  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Enniskillen,  respec- 
tively, viz.: — five  exhibitions  of  £50  each,  annually,  to  bo  held  for  five  years,  by  students  of 
merit,  who  shall  have  so  entered  from  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh;  five  exhibitions  of  £50 
each,  annually,  and  five  of  £30  each,  annually,  for  such  as  shall  have  entered  the  College 
of  Dublin,  from  the  Royal  school  of  Dungannon  ; and  five  of  £50  each,  annually,  and  five 
of  £30  each,  annually,  for  such  as  shall  have  entered  from  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen ; 
one  exhibition  in  each  case  to  be  filled  upon  an  examination  of  candidates  each  year  for  the 
next  succeeding  four  years.  And  we  beg  leave  to  report  that  after  a long  and  very  strict 
examination  into  the  merit,  qualifications,  and  literary  acquirements,  of  the  different  candi- 
dates who  offered  themselves,  by  fellows  of  the  College  of  Dublin,  named  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Provost  of  the  college,  on  the  5th  and  6th-days  of  last  December,  young  gentlemen 
from  each  of  the  schools  have  been  appointed  King’s  Scholars.  * * * 

“ It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  have  had  an  examination  of 
the  candidates  for  exhibition  from  the  several  Royal  schools,  as  in  one  class,  and  to  have 
allotted  the  exhibitions  to  the  most  qualified  candidates,  without  regard  to  the  particular 
Royal  school  at  which  they  might  have  been  educated ; but  the  Commissioners  were  obliged 
to  abandon  that  intention,  which  they  had  formed  in  the  hope  of  producing  a rivalship  of 
the  several  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Attorney- General 
for  Ireland,  to  the  effect,  that  each  of  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation  should  have  the  exhi- 
bitions given  from  its  funds  confined  to  those  who  are  educated  at  it. 

“ We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  a sum  of  £92  9s.  3d.  has  been  expended, 
in  necessary  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  since  our  last  Report,  and  that  we  have  increased  the 
annual  salary  of  the  first  assistant  therein  to  £150,  the  master  of  the  school  having  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  said  assistant,  and  having  paid  the  addition  of  £50 
hitherto  out  of  his  own  private  resources.” 

9349.  The  next  information,  with  regard  to  the  school,  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  in  1835. 
At  page  560  it  is  mentioned  as  a School  of  Royal  foundation — acreage,  1,514a.  1r.  31p. 
— rental,  £1,415  18s. — Dr.  Miller  received  £400  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Mulligan  £150. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1830  was — boarders,  eleven ; day-scholars,  seventeen  ; free  pupils, 
four;  in  1831,  boarders,  twelve ; day-scholars,  fourteen ; and  free,  four;  in  1832,  boarders, 
eleven;  day-scholars,  eleven;  free,  three;  and  in  1833,  boarders,  six;  day-scholars,  nine; 
free,  four ; in  1834,  boarders,  ten  ; day-scholars,  eleven  ; free,  five ; and  in  1835,  boarders, 
ten  ; day-scholars  twenty  ; and  free,  six.  The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  is 
then  stated ; and  a very  extensive  course  of  Latin,  and  of  Greek  authors  is  given.  The 
modern  languages  taught  are  mentioned  to  be  French,  Italian,  German,  if  required,  at  six 
guineas  per  annum.  “ Composition,  Greek  and  Latin  themes  in  verse,  with  exercises  and 
translations  ; writing,  drawing,  dancing,  fencing,  Hincks’  geography  ; Hebrew  is  taught  to 
the  head  class,  if  they  require  it.”  In  the  same  Appendix,  page  566,  there  is  information 
respecting  the  revenues  of  the  school ; and  it  is  there  stated,  that  the  rents  received  out  of 
the  Armagh  school  Royal  lands  were,  in  1830,  £646  6s  4 d. ; 1831,  £645  19s.  10c7. ; 1832, 
£323  3s.  2d. ; in  1833,  when  the  leases  expired,  £1,380  17s. ; 1834,  £1,377  2s.  ; the  total 
receipts,  in  1833,  were  £1,406  10s. ; and  in  1834,  £‘2,090  12s.  2d.  The  teacher’s  salary  I 
need  not  refer  to,  as  I have  already  mentioned  it ; but  the  greatest  expenditure  on  repairs 
was,  in  1830,  .£195  17s.;  and  the  least  in  1831,  when  £22  16s.  was  expended. 

9350.  In  1836,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board : — “ With  respect  to 
Armagh  school,  we  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  we  have,  since  our  last  Report, 
made  a grant  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,  and  establishing  the  foundation  of  a 
lending  library,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  attending  Armagh  Royal  school,  and  enabling 
them  to  consult  books  of  the  higher  classes  of  classical  authority,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
lexicons  and  dictionaries  of  a nature  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by  school-boys. 

“We  further  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence  of  numerous 
petitions  and  memorials,  presented  to  us  by  the  tenants  of  the  Armagh  school-lands,  praying 
us  to  erect,  and  endow  a schoolhouse  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  and  offering  them- 
selves to  contribute  towards  the  expense  thereof,  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  con- 
vinced that  much  good  might  be  attained  by  their  thus  affording  to  the  children  of  the  tenants 
on  the  school  estates  the  means  of  education,  caused  a case  to  be  stated  to  his  Majesty’s 
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then  Attorney-General,  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  our  Board,  on  this  subject ; and  the  Armagh, 
opinion  of  his  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  being,  that  such  an  object  came  legally  within  . — 

the  powers  of  the  Board  ; the  Commissioners  have  accordingly  made  a grant  for  this  pur-  Sc'wST1 
pose,  and  we  confidently  hope,  that  by  thus  complying  with  the  very  anxious  desire  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  expressed  by  the  petitioners,  we  shall  confer  an  extensive  and  Sw 
permanent  advantage  on  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside.” 

9351.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board  in  their  Report  for  1839  say  “ With 
regard  to  the  Royal  schools  generally,  we  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  it  appears, 
from  the  annual  returns  made  to  us  by  the  masters  of  the  respective  schools,  that  §,  much  more 
extensive  course  of  education,  both  literary  and  scientific,  is  now  adopted  than  was  formerly 
thought  necessary  for  the  pupils  ; and,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  giving  encouragement  to 
general  education,  we  beg  to  inform  your  Excellency  that,  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s 
Scholarships  in  the  university  attached  to  the  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and 
Enniskillen,  we  have  altered  and  extended  the  rules,  so  that  prizes  obtained  in  the  university, 
either  in  classics  or  in  science,  are  now  taken  into  account  as  qualifications  for  retaining 
the  scholarships,  which,  under  the  former  regulations,  were  confined  merely  to  those  students 
•who  obtained  classical  honors.” 

9352.  The  same  Board,  in  their  Report  for  1843,  make  the  following  statement “ With 
regard  to  the  Royal  Scholarships  foundedby  the  Commissioners  in  the  university,  the  Board  has 
found  it  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  fellows  of  the  college, 
to  require  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  examination  defined  by  this  Board,  a much 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  as  well  as  a better  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
composition,  should  be  enforced  as  the  qualification  of  the  candidates  for  those  exhibitions. 

And  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  the  Report  of  the  Examiners 
made  to  us  shows  a manifest  improvement  in  those  important  branches.” 

9353.  In  a return  which  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1846,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school, 
between  1836  and  1845,  is  mentioned ; and  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  was’in  1840^ 
when  there  were  fifty-three  boys ; and  the  least  number  was  in  1845,  when  there  were  thirty- 
two.  The  greatest  number  of  free  pupils  was  in  1837,  when  there  were  fourteen;  and 
the  least  number  was  in.  1844,  when  there  were  seven.  It  states,  with  regard  to  the  course 
of.  instruction,  the  same  information  as  I gave  before — a general  course  of  classics  and  modern 
languages,  and  a regular  course  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  The  number  of  boarders 
was  never  greater  than  twenty-six ; and  there  is  then  this  remark  of  the  head  master, 

Mr.  Miller — “ The.  class  of  boys  formerly  sent  to  this  school,  as  boarders,  is  now  sent  to 
England  for  education,  being  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy, 

9354.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  the  year  1848  : 

“And  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  Royal  Scholarships  founded  and  paid  by  us 
and. which  are  conferred  solely  as  the  reward  of  successful  competition,  without  any  religious 
distinction  whatsoever,  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and,  in  many  instances,  supplied 
the  means  to  those  who,  from  adverse  circumstances,  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
take  advantage  ot  an  university  education,  and  to  become  useful  members  of  the  learned 
professions.” 

..  9355.  The  next  information  is  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1849,  in  which  the 
estates  which  are  attached  to  the  different  Royal  schools  are  set  out.  The  Armagh  school  estate 
is  returned  at  935a.  Or.  2 1 r.,  plantation  acres.  The  rent  per  English  acre  for  each  holding  is 
then  stated  ; and  it  appears  that  one  holding  was  let  for  10s.  3d.  per  acre,  and  another  for 
24s.  5d.  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the  holdings  were  let  for  between  17s.  1 d.,  and  22s.  IOcZ.  ; 
and  the  average  letting  is  21s.  per  acre.  Then  there  is  a return  of  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  that  year  ; and  it  appears  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Armagh  school  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1849,  was  sixty-three  ; the  number  of  free  pupils  in  1846,  nine;  in  1847,  six; 
and  in  1848,  none,  in  consequence  of  the  mastership  being  vacant. 

.9356.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for  1849 : — “ The.head  master- 
ship of  the  Armagh  Royal  School  having  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  late  Dr.  Miller; 
his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  in  whom  the  right  to  appoint  the  master  is  vested,  having  by 
public  advertisement,  solicited  the  competition  of  candidates,  both  from  England  and  Ireland, 
selected  to  fill  that  office  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Guillemard,  late  fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 

Cambridge,  at  whose  suggestion  very  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  several  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the  school,  have  also  been 
made  by  this  Board. 

“And  we  are  happy,  to  be  enabled  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  although  but  a 
short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  has  been  opened,  the  number  of  pupils,  both 
resident  and  daily,  is  already  very  considerable. 

9357.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  in  their  Report  for  1S50,  say:— “At 
Armagh,  we  beg  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  by  the  munificent  expenditure  of  a sum  of 
upwards  £3,000  advanced  by  His  G race  the  Lord  Primate,  the  buildings,  dormitories,  and  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  the  Royal  school  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  improved,  and  adapted 
to  the  modern  system  of  the  most  approved  schools.  We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to 
state,  that  of  this  very  large  sum  so  advanced,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  enabled  to  repay  his 

race  a larger  sum  than  £600;  and  that  we  apprehend  great  difficulties  in  procuring 
funds  for  further  repayments  to  his  Grace.  And  in  reference  to  the  attendance  of  pupils 
at  thw  school,  we  have,  to  state  that  the  number  is  now  considerably  greater  than  it  has 
een  for  a very  long  series  of  years ; and  that  the  Primate  having,  from  time  to  time,  reported 
o the  Commissioners  his  complete  satisfaction  at  the  system  and  manner  in  which  the  different 

30 
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departments  of  this  school  are  conducted  w.  tohjg*.  of  believing  .hat  it  is  now 

1830,  which  gives  the  total. amount  of 

Educafton.  Out  of  Armagh  Itoja  1M6_  19j.  6d  . 1847>  £745  10s.  lid. ; 1848, 

fi'd  ■ ami  1849,  £874  18s.  2 id.  Tn  1846  and  1847  there  was  £338  5s.  7i  d, 

SHtsiasa'JSi .Tissrssfifrifs 

and  £ 5S.  9A,  and  in  1847,  £76  4s.  10W.  The  last 

ThltMtart  being  oonlidered  tasnfflcient  in  respect  to  the  miscellaneous  disbursements,  a 

£197  10s.  i^andin  1849, *£167  10s.  The  next  most  important  item  was  allowance  made 
for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop— the  amount  allowed  in  1846  was  £77  3s.  9 M. , m 
1847  £92  19s.  6*d„  and  there  was  no  allowance  in  any  other  year.  The  next  item  m 
a ront  received  from  the  farm  adjoining  schoolhouse,  which  was  in  1846, 

ff„T Th“  axesTisfs!  £33  9s.  lid.;  and  in  1846  the  sum  allowed  for  printing, 
admrtitinm*  and^peUy^disbursemmits,  ■ £2  19s.  10d„  and  school  requisites  for  tenantry 
school  £5  4s  9d  In  1847,  for  building  boundary  wall  at  schoolhouse,  £228  16s.  7d. 
SC^9359  Another  return  wk  made  to  Parliament  in  1851 There  has  not  been  any 
Order  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  -maintaining,  supporting,  and  providing  for  free 
studentHn  the  Royal  Colleges;'  but  the  Commissioners  have,  from  time  to  time  pursuant 
to  thfpo  vers  vested  in  them,  applied  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Royal  schools  to  the  main- 
finance  and  improvement'  of  other  Royal  schools,  whose  funds  stood  m need  ofsuch  and  And 
in  the  year  1834  they  established,  and  have  from  that  time  maintained,  m Trnuty  College, 

DublimiiTconnexioninth these  RoyaicoUegea,  the  following  exh^tiMS,  or  Royal  Schtdamhms, 
for  pensioners  and  sizars  (fellow-commoners  not  being  eligible  thereto,)  viz.  —for  Armagh, 

i — t rm  L * * * The  successful  candidates  are  selected  by  the 

Commissioners  solely  on  account  of  merit,  as  reported  by  a court  of  examiners  appointed  for 
that  nurnose  The  expenditure  on  these  exhibitions  alone  (which  have  been  attended  with 
Sertadvantage  by  assisting  young  men  of  talent  and  industry  to  pursue  their  academic 
fourse  ) amounts  to^bout  £1,000  annually ; and  on  the  Armaoh  and  Raphoe  School  estates, 
in  conseuuence  of  the  want  of  schools  at  which  the  children  ot  the  poorer  classes  mould  recove 
instruction,  the  Commissioners  have  built  schoolhouses,  and  established  schools  m which  the 
children  of  their  tenantry  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  free  pupils  in  1850  were  12, 

”936805  A further  return  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1853  which  states  that  the  number  of 
scholars  then  in  the  school  was  50,  and  the  number  of  pupils  as  I have  already  stated  , but 

‘IlIl'S  'next  return  is  one  which  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1854,  on  the  motion  °f 
Mr.  Kirk;  and  in  it  is  mentioned  that  the  rental  of  the  estate  in  was  ^949  2s  5d  , 
in  1851,  £1,262  13s.  llid.;  in  1852,  £1,295  4s.  8id. ; and  in  18o3,  £1,475  19s;  id. 
The  salary  paid  to  the  master  was  £400  ; £150  to  the  assistant.  T he  repairs  are  trifling 
SSi  fM  11-  «•  - 1850;  in  185L  none;  in  1852  £13  16,.  lOd  ; andm 
1853  £3  6s.  7 d.  Paid  for  collecting  the  rents  in  18o0,  £44  13s.  0irf._,  m 1851,  i54 
11s  Old  • in  1852  £69  11s.  \\d. ; and  in  1853,  £69  7s.  lid.;  and  paid  to  baihffs  £2 1 
n each  yeai”  paid  for  tithe-rentage  in  1850,  £123  14s.  3JA;  m 1851,  £148  I s 7^4 

The  miscellaneous  disbursements  were  for  1850,  £227  18s.  10* ; in  1851,  £1,038  7s.^8d.^ 
in  1852,  £411  16s.  lO^d. ; and  in  1853,  £183  2s.  4 d.  There  is  no  return  giv  a 
particulars  of  these  disbursements,  but  from  the  amounts,  they  would  appear  to  consist  of 
the  same  items  as  in  the  former  return,  that  is  payments  to  exhibitions,  ^ premiums 
and  repayments  to  the  Lord  Primate,  on  account  of  the  fund  expended  m budding 
the  school!  Appended  to  the  same  return,  is  a return  of  the  number  of  pupils  each  year- 
for  the  years  1850,  1851,1852,  and  1853.  In  1850  there  were  1 1 free  pupils,  19  day  scholars, 
and  64  boarders,  making  a total  of  94.  In  1851  them  were  11  free,  12  d»y  scholars,  and 
46  boarders,  malting  a total  of  69.  In  1852, 13  free  scholars,  8 day  scholars,  and  27  boarders, 
making  a total  of  48,  In  1853  there  were  14  free  pupils,  14  day  scholars,  and  16  b»«tttera, 
making  a total  of  44.  It  then  states  that  the  price  charged  for  day  scholars  was  ilO.-M 
for  boirders  £60  ; and  that  the  free  scholars  are  selected  by  the  master  The  tat  retain 
is  that  of  1854,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  number  ot  boys  in  1853  was  45 , on  tn 
1st  February,  1854,  46.  The  number  taught  gratis  in  1853  is  stated  to  be  15. 

9362.  I will  now  proceed  to  read  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  tn 
year  1848,  by  Mr.  Magee,  and  also  the  memorial  referred  to  in  it,  of  Thomas  Keiran,  wit 
the  anwer  given  to  these  documents  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
further  letter  of  Mr.  Magee,  with  a further  answer  of  the  Commissioners. 
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“ To  his  Excellency  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant 
“ General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Memorial  of  Joshua  Michael  Magee,  of  Newry,  Solicitor,  showeth 

“ That  there  are  in  Ireland  extensive  landed  estates,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
granted  by  the  Crown  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  which,  200  years  and 
upwards,  have  yielded  large  annual  incomes,  which,  had  they  been  honestly  applied,  would 
have^  been  the  means  of  extending  the  blessings  of  education  to  thousands. 

“ That  in  no  instances  have  the  trusts  upon  which  these  grants  were  made  been  fulfilled. 
The  monies  arising  from  these  lands  have  been  misapplied ; no  education  given  to  the 
people  in  return,  and  the  purposes  of  the  trusts  completely  defeated. 

“ That  to  the  want  of  education  is  to  be  attributed  the  degraded  character  of  the  Irish 
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“ That  in  addition  to  the  vast  possessions  enjoyed  by  Trinity  College,  there  are  in  Ire- 
land seven  Royal  schools  endowed  by  the  Crown,  to  the  revenues  and  management  of  one  of 
which,  viz.,  that  of  Armagh,  your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  solicit  your  Excellency’s 
attention.  J 

“ That  school  was  endowed  by  King  Charles  the  First,  with  lands  amounting  to  1,514a. 
1r.  3 Ip.,  which  yield  a rental  of  £ 1,4 15  18s.  per  annum. 

“ These  lands  were  granted  to  James,  then  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  the  master  of  the  free  school  of  Mountnorris,  near  which  place  the  lands  are  situate  ; but 
his  Grace  conceiving  the  city  of  Armagh  a more  eligible  site  for  the  school,  a college  was 
erected  there,  most  partly  by  subscription,  and  partly  from  revenues  of  the  estates. 

_ “ That  this  college  is  very  spacious,  and  consists  of  two  wings,  one  of  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  master  for  the  time  being ; the  other  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  boarders. 

“ That  instead  of  this  school  being  a free  school,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant  of  King  Charles,  it  was  so  managed  as  to  be  made  the  most  aristocratic  and  expensive 
school  m Ireland,  inasmuch  as  the  united  charges  for  boarders  amount  to  something  near 
100  guineas,  and  that  for  day  scholars  to  eight  guineas  per  annum ; and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  free  students  admitted  occasionally,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  appearances, 
the  objects  of  the  grant  have  hitherto  been  totally  defeated. 

“ That  from  1627,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  school,  up  to  the  year  1813,  the  rents 
arising  from  the  lands  were  received  by  the  master  for  the  time  being,  and  appropriated  to 
his  private  use. 

“ That  o wing  to  the  abuses  which  had  been  found  to  be  in  practice,  the  Legislature  in  the 
latter  year  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  53  George  III.,  cap.  107,  taking  the  revenues  of  these 
lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  vesting  them  in  a corporation  called  ‘ the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,’  who  now  exercise  control  over  same. 

“ That  your . memorialist  being  a native  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  his  father  applied  to  the 
Rev.  George  Miller  for  his  admission  into  this  school,  but  was  peremptorily  refused ; and  your 
memorialist,  not  being  able  to  procure  instruction  in  classics  in  his  native  city,|was  obliged  to 
resort  to  a Presbyterian  clergyman  named  M'Cullagh,  residing  in  the  village  of  Caledon,  in 
the  county  Tyrone.  That  being  aware  fruitless  applications  had  been  repeatedly  made  by  the 
citizens  of  Armagh  to  procure  the  benefit  of  an  education  for  their  children  at  the  Armagh 
Royal  school,  your  memorialist,  feeling  desirous  to  learn  the  precise  nature  of  the  grant 
under  which  this  college  was  founded,  made  various  searches  in  the  public  offices  to  find  the 
same,  but  without  success. 

“ That  on  the  19th  day  of  January  instant  your  memorialist  called  at  the  office  of  William 
C-  Kyle,  8,  Clare-street,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  there  informed 
his  clerk  that  he  was  desirous  of  learning  the  particulars  of  the  grant  from  the  Crown 
under  which  the  college  of  Armagh  was  founded.  The  said  clerk,  after  viewing  your 
memorialist  with  an  air  of  suspicion,  demanded  to  know  the  object  or  purport  of  the  inquiry ; 
and  your  memorialist  haying  stated  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  education  merely,  the 
said  clerk  declined  to  furnish  any  information  unless  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
for  making  the  inquiry. 

“ That  during  the  conversation,  the  said  W.  C.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  entered 
the  office.  . Your  memorialist  stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  the  said  W.  C.  Kyle 
in  reply  said,  ‘ he  had  never  seen  the  grant ; that  he  knew  nothing  of  its  provisions,  and 
could  furnish  no  information  respecting  it ; that  the  original  was  to  be  found  on  the  Rolls  in 
Chancery,  and  that  he  bad,  by  order  of  the  Government,  bespoken  a copy.’  And  having 
been  asked  if  he  would  favour  memorialist  with  a perusal  of  the  copy  when  same  should  be 
obtained,  he  peremptorily  refused  so  to  do. 

“ Your  memorialist  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  Rolls  Office,  and  there  found  a grant  from 
King  Charles  the  First  to  J ames,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh,  of  six  townlands  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Orior,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
master  of  the  free  school  of  Mountnorris,  in  said  county. 

“ That  having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Kyle  that  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
summoned  for  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant,  your  memorialist  prepared  a memorial  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  I homas  Keiran,  a citizen  of  Armagh,  who  had  made  many  unsuccessful  applications  to 
the  Rev.  George  Miller,  the  master  of  that  school,  for  the  admission  of  his  sons,  which  memo- 
rial was,  on  the  22nd  instant,  enclosed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  a copy  of  which 
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memorial  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  to  which  your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  solicit  your 

^^MayCR therefore1 please  your  Excellency  to  order  that  inquiry  be  made  and  the  precise 
terms  of  the  trusts  of  the  several  grants  under  which  the  seven  Royal  schools  in  Ireland 
were  founded  be  ascertained  ; and  that  it  be  further  inquired  whether  or  not  these  trusts  have 
been  fulfilled  : that  the  incomes  of  the  lands  with  which  said  Royal  schools  are  endowed  be 
ascertained  with  tlio  view  to  cheapen  and  extend  the  facilities  tor  education , and  that,  if 
necessary,  further  legislative  powers  be  sought  to  render  more  available  the  revenues  of  the 
lands  granted  by  the  Crown  in  Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

“ And  your  memorialist  will  pray. 

(Signed)  “Joshua  Michael  Magee. 

“ 63,  Upper  Dominick-street, 

24th  January,  1848.” 

9363.  The  memorial  of  Thomas  Keiran,  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  in  tlufcounty  of 'Armagh 
tanner,  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  22nd  January,  1848, 
to  in  the  preceding  papers,  after  stating  matters  respecting  the  foundation  of  Armagh  school, 
goes  on  to  say — 

“ That  your  memorialist  having  been  informed  that  it  appeared  from  a report  published  in 
Thom’s  Almanac  for  1847,  that  there  were  nine  free  places  in  Armagh  school,  and  being 
desirous  to  give  his  children  the  advantage  of  receiving  an  education  at  said  school,  applied 
to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Miller  for  the  admission  of  one  of  Ins  sons,  and  the  following  com®- 
pondence  ensued : — 

(Sent  on  the  31st  August,  1847.) 

“ Thomas-street,  Armagh,  30tli  August,  1847. 

“ Rev.  Sir,— Having  learned  that  there  are  nine  free  places  at  Armagh  Royal  school,  I 
am  desirous  of  offering  my  son,  Thomas  Keiran,  as  a candidate  for  a tree  place  in  that  school. 
He  is  seventeen  yeafs  of  age,  and  for  the  last  year  has  been  educated  at  the  school  of 
Doctor  Crolly.  My  son  is  a native  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  isa^Roman  Catholic. 

“To  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  ( (Signed)  “ Thos.  Keiran. 

“ Principal  of  Armagh  Royal  School.” 

9364.  To  which  letter  your  memorialist  received  the  following  reply : — 

(Received  on  the  31st  August,  1847.) 

“ Armagh,  31st  August,  1847. 

Sin —I  have  never  heard  of  any  free  places  at  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  though 
I have  of  my  own  choice  educated,  and  am  now  educating  a few  boys  in  particular  circum- 
stances, gratuitously.  Your  son  at  the  age  of  seventeen  appears  to  be  too  late  for  commencing 
here  with  any  prospect  of  success,  especially  as  if  you  look  lor  a trial  for  one  of  our  scholar- 
ships he  must  have  been  here  three  years  as  a qualification. 


‘ Mr.  Thomas  Keiran.” 


(Signed) 


1 Y ours,  &c. 

“ George  Miller. 


(Sent  on  the  3rd  September,  1847.) 

“ Armagh,  3rd  September,  1847. 

“ Rev  Sir I have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  dated  the  31st  August.  As  you 

consider  that  my  eldest  son  is  too  old  to  enter  your  school,  especially  if  he  would  afterwards 
enter  Trinity  College,  and  be  a candidate  for  one  of  the  Royal  scholarships  attached  to  your 
school  I would  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  my  second  son,  aged  fifteen  years, 
if  he  would  be  now  accepted ; he  would  be  eighteen  on  his  entrance  into  college,  having 
remained  at  your  school  the  legal  time,  and  1 believe  that  is  the  usual  ago  to  enter  the 
university  ; of  course  I should  be  very  glad  if  he  should  so  improve  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  Royal  scholarship.  . , , .... 

“ I have  nine  children  in  my  family,  and  am  certain  that  if  my  child  be  admitted  he  will  be 
obedient  and  attentive. 

“ 1 am,  &c. 

» To  the  Rev.  George  Miller.”  (Signed)  “ Thomas  Keiran. 

“ Armagh,  3rd  September,  1847. 

<t  gIBj I regret  I must  say  in  reply  to  your  second  application,  that  I do  not  find  it  conve- 

nient at  present  to  receive  any  day  scholar  to  be  educated  gratuitously.  Ihe  stated  charge 
for  a day  scholar  is  £4  4s.  for  each  half-year. 

J “ Yours,  &c. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Keiran.”  (Signed)  “ Gnonon  Milieu. 
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9365.  Your  memorialist,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1847,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Miller,  requesting  to  know  when  a vacancy  would  occur,  to  which  he  received  the  following 
reply  : — 

(Received  13th  October,  1847.)  E 

“ Armagh,  13th  October,  1847.  E 

“ Sin— Not  perceiving  in  your  case  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  established  rule  of 
the  school,  in  giving  gratuitous  education  to  your  son,  I must  beg  leave  to  decline  to  do  so. 

“ Y ours,  &c. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Keiran.”  (Signed)  “George  Miller. 

“ That  your  memorialist  has  heard  and  believes  that  Dr.  Miller  has  refused  similar  appli- 
cations from  other  citizens  of  Armagh.  That  Dr.  Miller  states  in  his  first  letter,  that  he 
never  heard  of  free  places  at  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  although  the  estate  was  originally 
granted  for  a free  school ; and  the  aforesaid  report  [Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1838,]  states,  page  55,  that  these  schools  were  originally  like  Carys- 
fort,  entirely  free,  and  states  (ibid.)  that  s The  public  should  be  more  distinctly  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  schools  open  to  all  religious  persuasions,  and  are  destined  for  free 
schools.’ 

“ That  your  memorialist  has  heard  that  the  said  school  of  Armagh  contains  accommodation 
for  300  scholars  over  and  above  the  present  number. 

“That  the^said  report,  page  56,  states  that  the  number  of  the  pupils  taught,  is  ‘very  dispro- 
portionable  to  the  expenditure.’  . 

“ That  the  charge  made  for  education  at  the  said  school  of  Armagh,  is,  for  boarders 
thirty-five  guineas,  and  for  day  scholars  eight  guineas  per  annum,  which  latter  charge 
in  particular  your  memorialists  submits  is  too  high,  and  prevents  many  parents  sending  their 
children  there  who  otherwise  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  such  an  education. 

“ Your  memorialist  respectfully  submits  the  above  facts  to  your  consideration,  and  begs 
your  honourable  Beard  will  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  as  being  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Armagh  and  the  vicinity . 

“ Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  prays  your  honourable  Board  will  order  that  the 
college  of  Armagh  be  opened  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  locality,  and  that  a number 
of  free  places  be  awarded  to  deserving  students,  commensurate  with  the  income  of  the  estate 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  that  such  facilities  for  education  be  given  as  will  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  and  that  the  trusts  contained  in  the  grant  of  King 
Charles  the  First  be  carried  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

“ And  your  memorialist  will  pray.  , , 

“22nd  January,  1848.”  (Signed)  “Thomas  Keiran,  Armagh. 

9366.  The  Reply  of  the  Clare-street  Board  is  as  follows 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 

“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin,  3rd  April,  1848. 

“ Sir— In  obedience  to  the  directions  conveyed  in  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  March, 
accompanying  a memorial  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Magee, 
and  calling  for  a report  in  reference  thereto,  I have  been  ordered  to  make  the  following 
statement  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency. 

“ That  the  application  of  funds  arising  from  the  estates  of  the  Royal  schools  vested  in 
the  Commissioners,  is  regulated  by  the  12th  section  of  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  which,  after 
giving  powers  and  directions  respecting  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and 
under  masters,  and  the  expenses  of  the  schoolhouscs,  &c.,  &c.,  provides  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  the  residue  to  be  applied  in  supporting, 
maintaining,  and  providing,  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrange- 
ments, and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  such  order  or 
orders,  and  to  the  endowment  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  to  be 
held  by  such  persons,  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  seem  proper.  , . , 

“That  the  Commissioners,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  so  vested  in  them,  have  in  the  case 
of  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  for  many  years  disposed  of  the  surplus  rents  by  giving 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  to  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  that  school.  That  this 
application  of  the  surplus  has  been  for  a period  of  fourteen  years  brought  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

“ I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“ P.S It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  no  memorial  from  Mr.  Thomas  Keiran,  as  stated 

to  have  been  presented  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  22nd  January,  1848,  ever  reached  this 
office.  The  memorial  of  Mr.  Magee  is  herewith  returned. 

“To  T.  N.  Redington,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  “ ™ y-  K- 

“Dublin  Castle.” 

9367.  The  following  is  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Magee,  the  Irish  Government,  and 
the  Clare-street  Board  : — 

“Dublin  Castle,  30th  April,  1851. 

“ Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a letter  received  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Magee,  of  Newry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  schools. 

“ I am,  &c., 

"To  W.  0.  Kyle,  Esq.”  (Signed)  “ T.  N. Bedington. 
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“ Newry,  24th  April,  1851. 

« Sir— In  the  year  1848  I took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
r'  the  subject  of  the  Royal  colleges  of  Ulster,  and  having  then  succeeded  m bringing  to  light 
the  true  nature  of  the  trusts  upon  which  the  five  school  estates  in  Ulster  were  held,  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  made  an  order  for  the  admission  of  ten  free  students  into  tne 
Armagh  Royal  school— four  to  be  admitted  in  the  year  1848,  four  in  the  year  1849,  and 

jn  May,  1850,  a return  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  obedience  to 
an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shows  the  gross  rental  of  the  estates  granted  by 
the  Crown  for  affording  free  education  in  the  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Cavan,  and 
Raphoe  schools  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  £5,710  10s.  7 d.  For  this  sum  in  that  year,  lour 
boys  received  education ! How  long  is  this  monstrous  wrong  to  continue  ( _ 

“ It  is  right  that  I should  apprize  you  that  a deep  and  wide-spread  indignation  prevails 
among  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland  on  the  subject.  That  feeling  is  now  likely  to  get 
vent.  It  was  hoped  the  present  Government  would  have  acted  in  the  matter  when  the 
subject  had  been  practically  brought  under  their  notice,  and  not  wait  to  be  urged  forward 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1848,  you  attended  a meeting  o 
the  Commissioners  of  Education;  the  result  of  that  attendance  was  an  order  lor  the  admis- 
sion often  free  students  into  the  Armagh  school  (the  selection,  however,  being  left  to  the  master). 

“By  that  order  the  Commissioners  admit  the  mismanagement  and  misappropriation 
complained  of,  and  prove  they  have  failed  to  perform  the  trusts  confided  to  them.  y, 
therefore,  should  the  Commissioners  be  permitted  longer  to  perpetuate  such  injustice . 
The  trusts  of  the  grant  by  which  the  Crown  conveyed  the  school-lands  of  Ulster  are  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  language  of  the  12th  section  of  the  Act  incorporating  the  Com- 
missioners, orders  and  directs  them  to  apply  the  residue  (the  primary  object  of  the  grant 
being  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  free  education)  in  supporting,  maintaining,  and  lorwarding 
free  scholars.  The  Commissioners  cannot  show  they  ever  admitted  a single  student  tree 
until  after  the  order  of  October,  1848,  was  made,  and  that  is  too  hungry  and  too  meagre  an 
offering  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public,  to  whom  so  much  is  due,  and  who  have  hitherto 
seen  all  the  revenues  of  these  estates  misappropriated,  and  these  institutions,  which  should 
be  free  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  seized  upon  by  the  rich,  and  made  the  most 
aristocratic  schools  in  the  country, in  contempt  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  common  honesty. 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  bring  in  a short  Bill  to  abolish  the  Corporation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  and  transfer  the  Royal  colleges  and  their  estates  to  the  Board  ol 
Education,  or  to  some  other  hands,  who  will  honestly  give  lull  effect  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Crown,  and  expand  free  education  as  widely  as  the  revenue  of  these  estates  will 
extend.  This  matter  cannot  rest  where  it  is  ; it  were  far  better  the  Government  would  at 
once  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  act  up  to  the  principles  on  which  the  business  ot  the 
country  was  confided  to  them,  than  yield  a tardy  recognition  of  such  enormous  abuses. 

“ A spontaneous  move  in  the  right  direction  must  needs  impart  confidence  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  advancement  of  the  country;  and  in  no  quarter  can  surer  ground  be  laid 
than  by  establishing  the  basis  of  wide-spread  and  liberal  education. 

“ I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ Joshua  Michael  Magee.” 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 

“ 8,  Clare-street,  Dublin,  22nd  May,  1851. 

“ Sir— In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Magee  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  schools 
of  Ulster,  I am  directed  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  an  examination  of  the  returns  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  this  Board,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  .will^  show 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  contained  in  Mr.  Magee’s  letter,  viz.,  £ I hat 
the  Commissioners  cannot  show  that  they  ever  admitted  a free  pupil  previous  to  the  order 
of  this  Board  made  in  1848.’  That  order  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  what  class  of  persons  should  be  entitled  to  have  their  sons  educated  free  at 
Armagh  Royal  school,  and  not— as  is  intimated  by  Mr.  Magee’s  letter— for  the  introduction, 
for  the  first  time,  of  free  pupils  to  that  school.  , , 

“ That  instead  of  there  being,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Magee,  but  four  free  pupils  at  these 
schools  in  the  year  1849,  there  were,  during  that  year,  thirty-five  boys  receiving  free 
education  at  them,  as  the  returns  of  the  respective  masters  prove.  . . 

“ That  this  Board  has  for  many  years  expended  annually  about  £1,000,  in  sums  varying  in 

amoun  t from  £5  0 do  wnwards,  to  exhibitioners  and  scholars  in  connexion  with  these  Royal  schools. 

“That  the  Parliamentary  return  referred  to  by  Mr.  Magee  does  not  profess  (as  will 
appear  from  the  notes  appended  to  it)  to  give  rentals  of  the  estates,  but,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sets  forth  the  actual  rents  received  within  particular 
days,  fixed  by  that  order.  The  general  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  within  the  same 
periods  is  also  specified  in  the  same  return.  . 

“That  of  the  amount  £5,710  10s.  Id.,  a sum  of  £3,620  6s.  6d.  was  applied  for  purely 
educational  purposes,  independently  of  large  outlays  necessarily  incurred  in  the  collection  of 
rents,  management  of,  and  outlay  on  the  estates,  assistance  given  to  tenants,  poor-rates,  tithe 
rent-charge,  repairs  and  insurance  of  schoolhouses,  &c. 


“To  Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  k.c.b.,  &c. 
“ Dublin  Castle.” 


(Signed) 


I have,  &c., 

“ W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary. 
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9368.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  the  memorial  of  certain  inhabit-  Armagh. 
ants  of  Armagh,  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1851,  together  with  Armagh  Royal 
the  reply  of  the  Clare-strcet  Board,  embodying  a letter  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  and  School. 

a letter  of  Mr.  Guillemard,  master  of  the  school,  to  the  Lord  Primate: — Documentary 

Evidence. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
“ Governor  of  Ireland. 

« The  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity  respectfully  showeth — 

“That  memorialists  have  only  lately  become  aware  that  his  Majesty  Charles  I.,  in  the  year 
1627,  granted  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Armagh  in  trust  to  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh 
in  succession,  for  the  payment  of  a master  for  free  education  at  Portnorris,  who  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Armagh,  under  what  authority  your  memorialists  know  not.  That  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  1813,  those  trusts  were  transferred,  with  those  of  other  schools  simi- 
larly endowed,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  by  which  Act  it  was  provided,  that  any  residue 
after  paying  the  masters  and  assistants,  and  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses,  should  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  free  scholars,  and  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College. 

“ That  memorialists  now  respectfully  call  your  Excellency’s  notice  to  the  non-fulfilment  of 
these  trusts,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  lands  so  granted.  The 
Royal  school  of  Armagh  is  not  a free  school ; the  charges  are  far  above  those  of  private 
schools  in  Ireland,  generally  being  £60  for  boarders,  and  £10  for  day  scholars.  That  within 
a recent  period  the  master  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  receive  ten  day 
scholars  free,  which  is  the  only  return  made  for  the  advantages  of  extensive  premises  and 
grounds,  and  for  a salary  of  £400  a-year  to  himself,  and  £100  a-year  to  an  assistant  master. 

“ The  memorialists  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  ten  boys  so  received  are  selected  by 
the  master  solely  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  undirected  by  any  rules  or  local  claims. 

“ That  memorialists  find  the  course  of  education  now  pursued  at  the  Royal  college  of 
Armagh  is  what  is  strictly  called  classical,  fitted  only  for  the  higher  classes  of  society ; and 
that,  as  it  does  not  include  practical  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  natural  philoso- 
phy of  any  kind,  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  even  when  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
very  high  charges,  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere ; and  whilst  the  Royal  college 
has  but  few  boarders,  and  a very  small  attendance  of  day  scholars,  the  gentry  and  traders 
of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  distant  boarding  schools,  or  to 
other  day-schools,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  town. 

“That  memorialists  presume  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  royal  grantor 
of  the  estates  of  Armagh  College,  nor  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813,  to  give  a large  income 
to  a master  for  no  public  equivalent,  or  to  confine  the  advantages  of  the  institution  to  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  classes  of  society.  They  are  equally  sure  that,  in  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic and  educationary  improvement,  it  cannot  be  the  wish  of  her  Majesty  or  her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  royal  bounty  should  continue  to  be  so  misapplied. 

“ Memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  your  Excellency  to  have  immediate  inquiry 
made  into  the  matter,  with  a view  to  providing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Armagh  such  a course  of  instruction  as  will  make  all  classes  and  professions  to  partake  of 
its  advantages,  and  at.  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  royal  bounty,  by  affording  free  educa- 
tion under  such  rules  and  limitations  as  will  accord  with  the  present  state  of  society. 

(Signed)  “ Charlemont, 

“ Gosford, 

“ Thomas  Fortescue, 

“ James  M.  Caulfield,  m.p., 

“ Cremorne, 

“ T.  Dawson  Rawdon,  Colonel,  m.p. 

“And  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  signatures.” 

9369.  The  Reply  of  Clare-street  Board  to  this  memorial  is  as  follows : — 

“8,  Clare-street,  31st  January,  1852. 

“ My  Lord — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  acquaint  your  Excel- 
lency that  they  have  under  their  consideration  the  memorial  in  respect  to  the  Royal  school 
of  Armagh,  which  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  transmit  to  them. 

“ The  Commissioners  have  received  a letter  from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  the  patron 
of  that  school,  enclosing  a letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Guillemard,  its  head  master,  copies  of 
which  they  beg  leave  to  forward  to  your  Excellency  herewith. 

“ These  letters  contain  so  complete  a refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  memorial,  that  the  Board  deems  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  your  Excellency 
with  any  additional  remarks  on  the  subject,  save  only  by  stating  to  your  Excellency  that 
the  3rd  Geo.  4,  c.  79,  s.  8,  varies  and  extends  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  schools. 

“ I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“To  his  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

“ Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c.” 

9370.  The  letter  of  the  Lord  Primate,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  communication  is  as 
follows : — 

Armagh,  7th  January,  1852.. 

“ My  Dear  Sir — As  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
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Armagh.  sioners  of  Education  on  the  9th  instant,  I wish  to  bring  before  them,  by  letter,  my  Senti- 

ments  in  reference  to  the  memorial  respecting  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  which  was  pre- 

Ar”SchoS°Jal  sented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a copy  of  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  transmit 

Documentary  to  me,  and  also  to  the  Board.  That  memorial  charges  the  Commissioners  with  ‘ non-fulfil- 

Evidence.  ment  ’ of  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  and  with  ‘ misapplication  of  the  revenues  arising  from 

the  lands’  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  for  the  endowment  of  the  school.  These  very  serious 
accusations  are  brought  against  the  Commissioners  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Earl  of  G os- 
ford,  Lord  Cremorne,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  several  of  the  magistrates,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Armagh,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  Board  owe  it  to  themselves  to  remove  the  stigma  thus 
sought  to  be  cast  upon  them  ; and  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a communication  on  the  sub- 
ject5should  be  addressed  by  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“ Not  only  as  being  the  senior  member  of  the  Board,  but  also  as  the  patron  of  Armagh 
school,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  I take  a deep  interest,  and  on  which  I have  myself  expen- 
ded no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  I feel  peculiarly  anxious  to  meet  and  to  expose  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  charge  that  I and  the  other  Commissioners  have  been  guilty  of 
‘ misapplying  the  royal  bounty,’  and  of  not  fulfilling  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

“No  communication,  I must  observe,  on  the  subject  of  this  grave.  accusation,  was  ever 
made  to  me  by  any  of  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  memorial, 
although  many  of  them  reside  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  had  frequent  opportunities,  if 
they  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  of  conversing  with  me  respecting  the  school  of 
Armagh.  The  member  for  the  borough,  Colonel  Hawdon,  did,  indeed,  on  one  occasion, 
call  upon  me,  and  stated  to  me  his  views  in  regard  to  education  generally,  and  the  changes 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  in  the  system  of  the  Royal  schools ; but 
I received  no  intimation  from  him  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  a charge  against  the  Com- 
missioners, of  breach  of  trust,  or  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  lay  before  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty  a formal  complaint  against  the  Board,  as  having  been  guilty,  of 
misapplying  the  revenues  which  they  were  appointed  to  administer.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
not  a little  surprise  that  I found  such  a complaint  embodied  in  a memorial  to  which  such 
signatures  are  attached. 

“ To  sustain  the  charge  thus  made  against  the  Commissioners,  the  memorialists  allege  that 
1 the  course  of  education  now  pursued  at  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh  is  strictly  what  is 
termed  classical;’  and  that  the  school  is  not  ‘free’  in  the  sense  of  affording  gratuitous  educa- 
tion to  all  the  scholars  ; a limited  number  only  of  day  pupils  being  received  without  payment. 

“ In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  that  the  course  of  education  in  Armagh 
school  is  ‘ now  ’ what  is  termed  ‘ classical,’  it  is  to  he  observed  that  such  it  had  always 
been,  as  far  back  as  its  history  can  be  traced  ; such  also,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  its 
Roval  founder  intended  it  be  ; and  such  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  committed  it  to 
the*  management  of  the  Board  designed  that  it  should  remain.  The  grant  of  an  estate 
to  this  school  by  King  Charles,  was  but  following  up  and  carrying  into  effect  the  design  of 
his  predecessor,  James  I.,  who,  in  his  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  directed  that  there 
should  be  a grant  of  720  acres  of  land  for  ‘a  free  school  at  Armagh,*  together  with. a 
still  larger  grant  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  object  which  fhis  Majesty  had  in  view  in 
the  endowment  of  free  schools,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  simultaneous  endowment  of 
parish  churches  with  glebe  lands,  was  (as  stated  in  ‘ Carte’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ’) 
« to  provide  for  a succession  of  worthy  men  to  fill  these  churches.’  The  Royal  free  schools 
were,  from  their  first  establishment,  intended  to  prepare  a body  of  students  for  Trinity  College. 
And  accordingly  the  head  masters  of  the  school  of  Armagh  were  from  the  earliest  period 
selected  on  account  of  their  literary  distinction  at  the  University.  The  first  of  them, 
whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  registry  of  Armagh,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  Isaac  Collyer, 
had  been  a scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  pupils  educated  by  him  proceeded  to  the 
University.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  senior  lecturer,  Dr.  Todd,  I have  procured  from 
the  college  books  a list  of  students  who  entered  from  Armagh  at  that  period,  and  as  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  Board  I enclose  it  herewith.  The  successors  of  Isaac  Collyer,  during 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  elapsed  until  the  Act  of.  1813  was  passed,  estab- 
lishing the  Board,  were  all  persons  eminent  for  their  classical  attainments.  The  enactment 
of  that  statute  was  the  result  of  a Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in 
Ireland ; and  the  report  which  the  Commissioners  made  respecting  the  Royal  schools  stated 
them  to’be  ‘ schools  endowed  for  classical  education,’  as  distinguished  from  ‘those  endowed 
for  gratuitous  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only.’  In  the  Act  which 
entrusted  these  Royal  schools  to  the  Board,  no  direction  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  to 
alter  the  character  of  them,  which  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  had  been  clas- 
sical. On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  are  expressly  empowered  by  the  Act,  out  of  the 
surplus  funds  which  should  come  into  their  hands,  to  endow  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  educated  in  the  Royal  schools.  The  Legislature  thereby  plainly 
intimated  its  wish  that  the  connexion  between  these  schools  and  the  University  should  be 
drawn  even  still  closer  than  formerly.  , . t . .. 

“ Yet,  strange  to  say,  because  the  Commissioners  have  carried  out  the  intention  ot  tne 
Legislature  in  this  respect  by  endowing  exhibitions,  because  they  have  maintained  the  school 
of  Armagh  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  was  first  established,  and  because  they  have  not 
sanctioned  a change  of  the  system  which  time  immemorial  had  been  pursued  in  it,  they  are 
charged  by  the  memorialists  with  ‘misapplying  the  Royal  bounty,’  and  not  fulfilling  their  trust. 
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“ I should,  however,  observe,  that  if  by  designating  the  school  as  being  now  ‘ strictly  ’ Arbiach. 
what  is  termed  classical,  it  be  meant  that  the  instruction  given  in  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  ArmaakRoml 
the  learned  languages,  this  statement  is  incorrect.  In  the  report  which  the  Board  presented  School. J 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  year  1839,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — * With  regard  Documentary 
to  the  Royal  schools  generally,  we  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  it  appears  from  the  Evidence, 
annual  returns  made  to  us  by  the  masters  of  the  respective  schools,  that  a much  more  exten- 
sive course  of  education,  both  literary  and  scientific,  is  now  adopted,  than  was  formerly 
thought  necessary  for  the  pupils  ; and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  giving  encouragement  to 
general  education,  we  beg  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  scho- 
larships in  the  university,  attached  to  the  Royal  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and 
Enniskillen,  we  have  altered  and  extended  our  rules,  so  that  prizes  obtained  in  the  univer- 
sity, either  in  classics  or  in  science,  are  now  taken  into  account  as  qualifications  for  retaining 
the  scholarships,  which,  under  the  former  regulation,  were  confined  merely  to  those  students 
who  obtained  classical  honors.’ 

‘ The  injury  which  would  follow  from  the  introduction  of  such  a total  change  of  system, 
and  such  a complete  departure  from  the  original  design  of  the  school  of  Armagh  as  the 
memorialists  seem  to  wish  for,  is  so  ably  pointed  out  in  a letter  which  I received  from  the 
head  master  in  reference  to  the  memorial,  that  I enclose  it  herewith  ; and  I beg  to  submit  it  . 
to  the  Board  as  deserving  of  their  most  particular  attention. 

“ The  other  allegation  contained  in  the  memorial,  as  sustaining  the  charge  of  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  Commissioners,  is,  that  the  education  given  in  the  school  is  not  wholly 
gratuitous,  a limited  number  only  of  free  day  scholars  being  admitted  into  it.  In  the  charter 
granting  the  estate  in  trust  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  masters, 
there  is  not  any  direction  that  free  education  should  be  given  to  all  who  might  choose  to 
resort  to  the  school.  That  some  were  to  have  the  privilege  may  fairly  be  inferred,  but  how 
many,  and  under  what  conditions  is  not  specified.  That  some,  on  the  other  hand,  were  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  school  to  pay  for  their  education,  would  appear  from  the  wording 
of  the  instrument  of  the  earliest  date  appointing  the  masters,  which  is  now  on  record  in  the 
registry  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  According  to  this  instrument  the  master  (ludi  magister 
public®  sive  liber®  schol®)  was  empowered  to  receive,  not  only  all  the  ‘ revenues,’  but  also 
all  the  ‘ fees,  perquisites,  and  emoluments  belonging  to  the  said  public  or  free  school.’  And 
the  Act  of  1813,  so  far  from  directing  the  Commissioners  to  take  care  that  all  the  scholars 
shall  be  freely  educated,  contains  a clause  expressly  empowering  them,  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  remaining  in  their  hands,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  under  masters, 
to  apply  a portion  * to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free 
scholars,  according  to  such  arrangements,  and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as.  shall 
be  directed  by  such  order  or  orders  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall  seem  proper.’  Thus 
were  the  Commissioners  left  by  the  Act  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion  on  this  point ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  they  have  judged  it  * proper  ’ in  the  case  of  the  Armagh 
school  to  make  an  * order  ’ that  for  the  present,  ten  of  the  day  scholars  shall  be  educated  free 
of  charge;  while  they  have  out  of  the  surplus  funds  established  five  exhibitions  in  Trinity 
College.  This  arrangement  they  have  deemed  to  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  public 
(as  being  more  for  the  encouragement  of  deserving  boys)  than  if  they  had  founded  fewer 
exhibitions,  and  had  applied  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  to  the  support  of  free  boarders  at 
the  school.  And  in  so  doing  the  Commissioners  have, in  my  opinion,  judged  wisely.  For,  if, 
instead  of  five  exhibitions,  they  had  founded  only  three,  and  had  applied  the  rest  of  the  funds 
to  the  maintaining  of  three  free  scholars ; then,  inasmuch  as  these  free  places  in  the  school,  if 
fairly  thro  wn  open  to  competition,  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  cleverest  boys,  it  is  evident 
that  those  same  boys  whose  superior  abilities  obtained  for  them  the  free  scholarships,  would 
also,  in  all  probability,  be  the  successful  competitors  for  the  exhibitions  in  college.  And  thus 
the  surplus  funds,  instead  of  benefiting  five  boys  for  five  years,  would  only  benefit  three 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  More  good,  it  would  appear  to  me,  is  done  by 
increasing  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  aid  is  afforded  than  would  be  effected  by  extending 
the  length  of  time  during  which  assistance  might  be  give  to  fewer  deserving  boys. 

“ The  resolutions  of  the  Board  respecting  the  number  and  value  of  the  exhibitions,  were 
prominently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  annual  reports,  and  by 
him  the  reports  were  each  year  submitted  to  Parliament.  So  that  the  Legislature  has,  all 
along,  been  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  thei# 
administration  of  the  trust  committed  to  them. 

<!  It  is  on  the  two  allegations  which  I have  now  examined,  that  the  memorialists  rest  their 
accusations  against  the  Commissioners  of  * misapplication  ’ of  the  revenues  ‘ granted  to  the 
school  of  Armagh.’  The  statement  of  facts  which  I have  adduced  will,  I feel  confident, 
satisfy  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  Board  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  great  offence  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  by  the  memorialists. 

“ I beg  further  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  statement  in  the 
memorial,  that  ‘ within  a recent  period,  the  master  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  receive  ten  day  scholars  free.’  This  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference,  that  until 
* within  a recent  period  ’ there  had  not  been  any  free  scholars  in  Armagh  school.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  as  his  Excellency  must  be  aware,  from  the  return  laid  before  the 
Parliament  last  year,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Free  scholars  have 
been  constantly  receiving  education  in  the  school — in  the  year  1850,  eleven ; in  1S49,  twelve  ; 
in  1847,  six  ; in  1845,  nine  ; in  1844,  seven ; in  1843,  nine  ; in  1842,  ten  ; in  1841,  eight ; 
in  1840,  twelve.  The  half-yearly  reports  furnished  to  the  Board  from  the  school  supply 
information  respecting  the  preceding  year,  and  they  prove  that  ever  since  the  Commis- 
sioners have  had  the  management  of  the  school  there  have  been  free  scholars. 
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“It  is  further  alleged  by  the  memorialists,  that  the  ten  hoys  receiTeJ  as  free  scholars 
•are  LfetSl  by  the  mastei  solely  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  undirected  by  any 
rules  or  local  clams.’  This  statement  is  utterly  at  variance  wth  the  truth.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  appointment  of  the  present  head  master,  the  Board  laid  down  the  following  rules 

' “ be  tdTcated  as  free  daily  pupils,  ten  boys,  children  of  parents  resid- 

ing in  Armagh,  and  who  inhabit  houses  rated  at  noteless  than  £10,  poor-lair  valuatwn  or 
children  of  tenants  on  the  Armagh  school  estate,  paying  not  less  than  £20  per  annum  rent 

“ 1 That  four  such  free  daily  pupils  shall  be  admitted  m the  first  year,  four  in  the 
second  year ; and  two  in  the  third  year  : and  that  thereafter  the  full  complement  of  ten 

*ft^i^^JScS^.ihallnot  bounder  ten  years,  nor  more  than  thirteen 

y°"™'TIiat  no  such  daily  pupils  shall  continue  to  receive  a free  education  after  the  age  of 

S"e°  That7 the  names  of  the  candidates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  master,  who  shall  examine 
and  select  such  as  he  thinks  most  eligible  and  likely  to  benefit  by  the  course  of  education 
given  in  the  school,  and  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  patron.  _ . . ,• 

“ ‘ That  these  resolutions  are  to  be  considered  as  being  subject  to  such  revision  and  varia- 
tions as  the  Board  may  hereafter  think  fit  to  make  as  to  increasing  the  number  of  free 
daily  pupils,  and  the  admission  of  free  boarders,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the 
funds,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  school.  . . , , , . , 

'•  The  reason  for  prescribing  a gradual  admission  of  free  day  scholars  was,  because 
previous  to  Mr.  Guillemard's  entering  on  the  duties  of  head  master,  the  school  had  been 
closed  for  several  mouths,  so  that  a new  school  had,  m fact,,  to  be  formed,  and  but  few 

pupils  could  be  expected  at  first  to  present  themselves  for  admission.  

' " To  the  rules  laid  down  for  him,  Mr.  Guillemard  has  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  con- 
formed. He  has' received  a larger  number  of  free  scholars  than  the  Board I required  of  him  „ 
and,  actuated  byamostpraiseworthy  motive,  to  prevent  the  free  scholars  from  experiencing 
any  unpleasant  treatment  from  their  schoolfellows  belonging  to  a more  wealthy  class  he  has 
studiously  kept  secret,  so  far  as  ho  was  concerned  the  names  of  the  boys  who  ai  e educated, 
gratuitously,  so  that  no  boy  might  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  boy  who  sits  beside  him  m. 
Sis  class  is  receiving  eleemosynary  education  or  not.  He  has  thus  endeavoured  to  place  all 
on  a level  in  this  respect  within  the  walls  of  the  school.  And  so  far  from  the  advantages  of 
the  institution’  being  condned  to  • the  highest  and  wealthiest  class  of  society,  there  are  boys 
now  in  the  school,  as  from  time  to  time  there  always  have  been,  whose  parents  belong  to 
the  humblest  sphere  of  life.  , . *i,„r  „„„„„ 

• “ These  boys  receive,  perfectly  free  of  charge,  the  very  best  education  that  money  could 
procure  for  the  noblest  and  richest  in  the  land  ; and  they  are  thus  fitted  to  advance  them- 
selves to  the  highest  positions  in  the  community  to  which  the  most  ambitious  could  aspire. 
Such  ure,  and  such  have  been  for  a long  series  of  years,  the  advantages  which  the  public 
derive  from  this  Royal  endowment.  And  in  the  ‘ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of 
Armagh,’  by  Mr.  Stuart,  it  is  truly  stated,  that  this  school  ‘has  been  found  eminently 
usefuhnot  only  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  but  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

“ Never  were  any  of  the  Royal  schools  superintended  by  a more  highly  qualified  body 
of  masters  than  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  conducting  the  school  of  Armagh.  The 
head  master,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Guillemard,  was  formerly  a fellow  of  I embroke  College 
Cambridge,  and  was  selected  by  me  solely  on  account  of  the  superior  testimonials  which i he 
produced  as  to  his  character  and  attainments.  And  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
since  his  appointment,  and  my  observation  of  the  manner  in  whichhe  has  organized  the 
the  school,  aud  in  which  he  communicates  instruction,  have  fully  satisfied  me  that  I could 
not  have  chosen  a more  competent  head  for  such  an  establishment.  The  anxiety  with  which 
he  watches  over  the  morals  of  the  boys,  his  attention  to  their  comforts,  his  untiring  exertions 
for  their  advancement  in  sound  learning,  deserve  the  confidence  of  those  parents  who  have 
intrusted  their  sons  to  his  care.  In  every  respect,  as  a scholar,  a gentleman,  and  a 
Christian,  he  sets  an  example  to  his  pupils,  which,  if  they  endeavour  to  imitate,  will  conduce 
to  their  best  interests.  And  I am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  afforded  me  of  bearing 
iny  testimony  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guillemard's  excellence  as  the  head  master  of  a great 

PU“hThe  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1807  (one  of  whom  was  the  late  Provost  Hall),  stated 
in  their  first  report,—1  We  are  persuaded  that  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  Ireland  to  those  of  the  sister  island  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  other  circumstance  so 
much  as  to  the  deficiency  of  those  who  are  usually  engaged  as  assistants,  and  employed  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning.  The  head  masters  of  some  of  our  great  schools 
are  men  of  eminent  literature  and  talent,  and  only  want  the  assistance  of  properly  qualified 
teachers  (which  on  the  present  system  they  are  not  able  to  procure),  to  raise  their  schools 
to  as  high  and  well-deserved  a reputation  as  any  in  England.’  . 

“ In  Armagh  school  the  first  assistant  was  a distinguished  scholar  of  Irimty  College, 
Dublin,  to  whom  the  Board  allow  a salary,  not  of  £100,  as  stated  by  the  memorialists,  but' 
£150.  The  second  assistant,  to  whom  Mr.  Guillemard  gives  a salary  of  equal  amount,  is  a 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  The  third  assistant,  to  whom  Mr.  Guillemard  also  gives  a’ 
similar  salary,  was  an  exhibitioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A highly  respectable 
native  of  Germany  has  the  charge  of  the  German  and  French  classes,  receiving  from  Mr. 
Guillemard  a salary  of  £100  a-year  ; and  a drawing  master  is  engaged  and  paid  by  Mr. 
Guillemard  £70  a-year.  While  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school,  the  accommodation. 
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for  the  boarders  in  dormitories  and  rooms  for  study,  are  such  as  to  furnish  a model  to  every  Abmaohv 
school  in  Ireland.  - — - 

“ They  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  friends  to  the  improve-  rmschooLJa 
ment  of  this  country,  and  the  advancement  of  education  in  it,  who  would  seek  to  revolutionize  Documentary- 
such  an  institution,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  mercantile  academy.  Evidence.  . 

“ The  memorialists  complain  that  the  charges  at  Armagh  school  “ are  far  above  those  of 
private  schools  in  Ireland.’  I have  now  before  me  the  printed  prospectuses  of  several  of  the 
best  private  schools,  and  they  do  not  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  completely 
disprove  it.  At  one  of  the  principal  private  schools  in  Dublin,  the  charge  for  day.  scholars, 
supposing  them  to  receive  instruction  in  all  the  departments  in  which  day  pupils  are 
instructed  at  Armagh,  amounts  to  £21  ;*•  the  charge  for  boarders  is  £65.  At  another  of  the 
schools  in  Dublin  the  charge  for  day  scholars  is  eighteen  guineas ; for  boarders,  sixty-six 
guineas.  At  another  boarding  school  near  Dublin  the  charge  is  £70;  and  at  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  schools  in  a midland  county  the  charge  amounts  to  £64. 

“ I take  so  sincere  and  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh, 
that  I have  written  at  greater  length  than  I had  intended,  and  yet  I have  omitted  some 
points  on  which  I wished  that  information  should  be  supplied  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

These  topics,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  well  handled  in  Mr.  Guillemard's  letter,  that 
I will  not  add  any  further  observations  of  my  own.  I will  conclude  by  requesting  the  Board 
to  forward  my  letter,  together  with  Mr.  Guillemard’s,  in  whatever  communication  they  may 
deem  it  right  to  make  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  subject  of  the  memorial  respecting  the 
school  at  Armagh. 

“ I remain,  &c., 

(Signed),  “ John  G.  Armagh.” 


“ 1677.  Oct.  22. — Gulielmus  Richardson,  Sociorum  Commensalis,  Alius  Edwardi  Richard- 
son, Armigeri,  annos  natus  19 — natus  in  comitatu  Armachans — sub  ferula  Is.  Collier. 

“ 1678.  Maii  21. — Johannes  Cusack,  Sizator,  films  Johannis,  natus  annos  22,  in  Dun- 
gannon—educatus  sub  ferula  Mri.  Collier. 

“ 1678-9.  Jan.  29. — Johannes  Dawson,  Penss.  fils.  Walteri  natus  annos  17,  in  com. 
Armachans,  educatus  sub  ferula  Isaaci  Collier. 

“ 1682.  Maii  l Johannes  Jones,  Sizator,  filius  Rogeri  Jones,  annum  agens  17.  Natus 

in  agro  Midensi,  educatus  sub  Mro.  Collier. 

“ 1682-3.  Jan.  23. — Johannes  Richardson,  Penss.,  filius  Edwardi  Richardson,  Armageri, 
natus  annos  18,  in  comitatu,  Armachano,  sub  ferula  Mri.  Collier. 

“ 1682-3.  Feb.  27—  Jacobus  Auchinleck,  Penss.,  fils.  Jacobi,  natus  annos  10,  in  comitatu 
Armach.,  educatus  sub  ferula  Mri.  Collier. 

“ 1682.  Maii  13. — Wolstanus  Dixie,  Pens.,  fil.  Edwardi,  annum  agens  15.  Natus  in 
com.  Cavan,  educatus  sub  ferula  Isaaci  Collier. 

“ 1682.  Maii  23. — Hans  Hamilton,  Penss.,  fils.  Jacobi  Hamilton,  annum  agens  17.  Natus 
in  com.  Cavan,  educatus  sub  ferula  Isaaci  Collier. 

“ Maii  19. — Jacobus  Ayton,  Penss.,  fil.  Johannis  Ayton,  s.t.d.,  annum  agens  16. 

Natus  in  agro  Armachans,  educatus  sub  ferula  Domini  Collier. 

“ Junii  15. — Robertus  Maxwell,  Penss.,  fils.  Jacobi  Maxwell,  generosi,  annum 

agens  17.  Natus  in  agro  Armachensi,  educatus  sub  ferula  Domini  Collier. 

“ 1683.  Julii  10 Robertus  Shadowe,  Penss.,  fils.  Roberti,  annum  agens  18.  Natus  in 

comitatu  Ferman,  educatus  sub  ferula  Isaaci  Collier. 

“ Oct.  1. — Johannes  Sutton,  Penss.,  fils.  Gulielmi  Sutton,  generosi,  annum  agens  18. 

.Natus  Londini,  educatus  sub  ferula  Isaaci  Collier. 

“ 1684.  Maii  15- — Richardus  Curling,  Sizator,  fils.  Gulielmi  Curling,  Medicinm  Doctris. 
de  Darria,  annos  natus  18.  Natus  Darrim,  educatus  Armachise,  sub  Mag.  Collyare. 

Junii  10. — Gulielmus  Smith,  Penss.,  fils.  Gulielmi  Smith,  Theologi,  de  Armachia, 

annum  agens  19.  Natus  Armachia,  educatus  ibidem,  sub  ferula  Magri  Collier. 

“ 1685.  Oct.  1. — Johannes  Walker,  Penss.,  fils.  Georgii  Walker,  Theologi,  de  Donogh- 
more,  in  com.  Tyronensi,  annos  natus  15.  Natus  Minimore,  in  comit.  Darensi,  educatus 
Armaehiae,  sub  Magro.  Collier. 

“ 1685-6.  Jan.  20 Antonius  Cope,  Penss.,  filius  Walteri  Cope,  generosi,  deDrummully, 

in  com.  Armach.,  annos  natus  17.  Natus  Armachia,  educatus  ibidem,  sub  ferula  Magri. 


.Wadman. 

“ 1685.  Maii  18. — Johannes  Knox,  Penss.,  fils.  Johannis  Knox,  Theologi,  de  Glaslough, 
in  com,  Monahan,  annos  natus  18.  Natus  Carrigmacross,  in  comitatu  pradicto,  educatus 
Armachia,  sub.  Magro.  Collier. 

“ 1685.  Maii  19. — Nathaniel  Hobart,  Penss.,  fil.  Edmundi  Hobart,  generosi,  de. Dublin, 
annos  natus  17.  Natus  Carrigdromrusk,  in  com.  Letrimensi,  educatus  Armachia,  sub. 
Mago.  Wademan. 

“ When  the  state  of  the  population  of  Ireland  at  that  period  is  taken  into  account,  the 
school  of  Armagh  must  have  been  in  a flourishing  condition  to  have  sent  up  so  many  students 
to  Trinity  College  within  the  time  included  in  the  foregoing  entries.  It  will  be  observed, 
also,  that  there  must  have  been  the  same  mixture  of  boys,  belonging  to  different  ranks  of 
society  at  the  school  which  there  is . now,  and  which  it  is  desirable  should.  • be  continued. 
The  first  boy  whose  name  is  mentioned  entered  as  a fellow-commoner,  the  next  as  a sizar, 
•the  next  as  a pensioner.  Out  of  the  eighteen  in  the  list,  we  find  one  fellow-commoner, 
three  sizars,  and.  fourteen  pensioners.  . The  pupils,  also,  were  drawn  to  the  school  from 
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Armagh.  various  counties:  eight  were  horn  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  two  in  Cavan,  two  in  Tyrone 

one  in  Meath,  one  in  Fermanagh,  two  in  Derry,  one  in  Monaghan,  one  in  Leitrim,  one  in 

ArmSchod°Jal  London.  Three  of  them  were  sons  of  clergymen — J.  G.  A.” 

Documentary  9371.  The  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guillemard,  Master  of  Armagh  Royal  school  to  his 

Evidence.  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  is  as  follows: — 

“My  Loud — The  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  recently 
presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity,  having 
been  referred  by  his  Excellency  to  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  your  Grace,  as  the  chief  member  of  the 
Commission  and  patron  of  the  school,  a few  remarks  on  its  contents. 

“ A document  of  such  a nature,  stated  in  the  public  journals  to  have  received  the  signa- 
tures of  three  Peers  of  Parliament,  connected  by  residence  and  property  with  the  county  of 
Armagh,  of  its  Lord  Lieutenant,  High  Sheriff,  and  a large  proportion  of  its  magistrates, 
advancing  charges  so  grave  against  a body  so  eminent,  and  addressed  directly  to  the 
Queen’s  representative  in  the  country,  claims  and  deserves  an  attentive  examination. 

“I  may  be  allowed,  at  the  outset,  to  mention  that  no  communications  on  the  subject  of  the 
school,  its  course  of  instruction,  its  management,  its  number  of  free  pupils,  have  ever  passed 
between  any  of  the  noble  or  official  personages  named  in  the  memorial,  and  myself,  as  its 
master  ; that  I have  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  received  any  complaint  or  remon- 
strance from  any  inhabitant  of  Armagh  or  its  vicinity,  upon  any  point  connected  with  the 
school,  but  one,  and  that  one  not  alluded  to  by  the  memorialists ; and  had,  therefore,  no 
idea  before  the  announcement  in  the  public  prints,  of  this  address  to  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the 
existence  of  a feeling  so  strong  and  so  general,  as  to  call  forth  and  justify  to  its  authors  so 
decided  an  expression  of  opinion.  Nor  can  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  supposed  that  any  one 
aware  of  the  weight  naturally  attached  to  his  position  and  office,  would  hastily,  and  without 
due  investigation,  lend  the  authority  of  his  name  to  charges  so  sweeping  as  those  contained 
in  the  memorial. 

“ I am  induced,  therefore,  to  regard  the  adoption  of  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
as  the  result  of  an  interview  between  Colonel  Rawdon  and  myself, i n the  autumn,  when  he 
mentioned  his  intention  to  press  for  an  investigation  into  this  and  the  other  Royal  schools, 
Btated  the  changes  in  their  character  and  system  that  appeared  to  him  desirable,  and 
requested  and  obtained  my  opinion,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  own. 

“But  to  pass  from  the  probable  cause  of  the  memorial  to  its  contents,  which  seem  to  me 
to  admit  of  a reduction  under  four  heads : — 

“ 1st.  A statement  of  the  original  foundation  of  a free  school  in  the  county  by  King 
Charles  I.,  with  the  modification  in  its  system  and  management,  introduced  by  the  Act  of 
1813,  by  which  the  estates  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education,  in  trust  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  new  scheme. 

“ 2nd.  A distinct  charge  against  the  members  of  that  Commission  of  non-fulfilment  of  that 
trust,  and  misapplication  of  those  revenues. 

“ 3rd.  A representation  of  the  present  character  of  the  school ; that  it  is  neither  a cheap 
nor  a free  school;  that  there  are  but  few  gratuitously  educated,  and  those  few  arbitrarily 
selected  by  the  master. 

“ 4th.  A complaint  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  such  as  is  fitted  for  those  who 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  to  benefit  by  it. 

“ I shall  pass  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  two  first  of  these  four  divisions  of  the 
memorial.  To  the  first,  as  a statement  of  facts,  notwithstanding  some  inaccuracy  in  its 
wording,  I have  nothing  to  object.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  King  Charles 
and  his  councillors  in  founding  this  and  the  other  Royal  schools ; whatever  may  have  been 
the  meaning  in  those  days  attached  to  the  term  1 free  school  ’ (and  on  this  I purpose  here- 
after to  offer  a few  observations),  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  actual  constitution  of  these  insti- 
tutions now  depends  upon  the  Act  of  1813,  the  existing  rules  of  their  management  and 
government  were  settled  then  by  it.  We  must  take  its  decision  as  the  recognised  interpre- 
tation of  the  founder’s  idea. 

“ What  changes  did  that  Act  introduce  into  these  public  foundations  ? what  part  of  their 
organization  did  it  remodel  ? It  was  framed  on  the  report  of  a Commission  of  Inquiry, 
whose  function  it  was  to  point  out  the  abuses  that  needed  correction,  and  suggest  means  for 
their  amendment.  What  were  the  alterations  made  by  that  Act,  as  the  result  and  issue  of 
that  inquiry  ? 

“ As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  terms  of  the  Act,  its  provisions  touched 
nothing  but  the  revenues  and  estates  of  the  several  Royal  schools,  appointing  a new  scheme  for 
their  application  and  distribution,  and  vesting  the  management  of  them  in  that  Commission, 
to  which  the  general  supervision  and  government  of  the  schools  was  thenceforth  committed. 

“ But  I do  not  find  any  indication,  even  the  slightest,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
found  any  cause  for  censure  in  the  fact  that  the  education  at  those  schools  was,  and  had 
always  been,  so  far  as  was  known,  classical,  fitting  its  recipients  for  the  university  and  the 
learned  professions,  and  that  it  was  not  generally  gratuitous. 

“Neither  does  the  Act  in  any  way  bear  on  these  points;  it  neither  prescribes  any  course 
of  instruction,  nor  fetters  the  master  in  the  matter  of  pupils.  That  it  contemplated  some 
amount  of  gratuitous  tuition  is  evident  from  the  provision,  1 that  any  residue,  after  paying 
the  masters  and  assistants,  and  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses,  should  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  free  scholars,  and  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College.’ 
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“ But  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  intention  to  alter  the  previous  character  of  the  schools  Armagh. 
as  mainly  non-gratuitous  ; as  the  Act  found,  so  it  left  them  on  that  point.  . -rr- 

“ I submit,  then,  that  this  statute,  the  recognised  interpreter  of  the  original  idea  of  the  ’"school?1* 
ounder,  the  authoritative  remodeller  of  all  that  was  faulty  in  the  old  system,  by  silence  Documentary 
gives  assent  to,  by  absence  of  censure  approves  of,  the  previous  academical  character  of  Evidence, 
hese  schools,  and  their  non-limitation  to  free,  gratuitously-educated  scholars. 

“ Acting  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  it,  while  they  have 
Required  every  year  from  the  masters  of  the  schools  returns  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued,  and  the  number  of  boys  gratuitously  educated,  have  also  in  the  same  returns  called 
or  a statement  of  the  number  of  boarders,  recognizing  the  existence  of  both  classes  of 
pupils,  and  making  no  restriction  as  to  either  of  them.  By  applying  the  residue  of  the 
unds  to  the  endowment  of  numerous  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  they  have  strictly 
carried  out  and  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  statute  in  one  of  its  provisions.  If,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  confided  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses,  both  of  which 
the  Act  pronounces  lawful  for  them,  are  they  to  be  accused  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  high 
trust  ? Out  of  two  alternatives,  two  plans  for  the  appropriation  of  an  anticipated  surplus, 
they  have  selected  (if  I may  presume  to  pass  judgment  on  their  proceedings)  that  which 
was  at  once  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  unmistakably  in  the  mind  of  the  framers  of 
the  Act ; for  I may  be  pardoned  if  I think  that  the  other  alternative  of  ‘ supporting,  main- 
taining, and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrangements, 
and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as  shall  be  directed  by  their  order,’ is  in  no  slight 
degree  ambiguous,  and  clearly  indicates  only  one  thing — viz.,  that  such  free  scholarships 
were  looked  upon  not  as  an  original  and  integral,  but  rather  a supplementary  part  of  the 
system. 

“ But  I feel  that  I am  treading  on  ground  that  is  not  my  own,  and  taking  on  myself  to 
speak  for  those  who  will  not  be  slow  or  unable  to  defend  their  conduct,  if  their  own' exalted 
character  be  not  at  once  a sufficient  defence.  Yet  I must  remind  your  Grace  of  the  charge 
so  recklessly  and  broadly  thrown  out  against  those  right  reverend  and  eminent  persons  who 
constitute  the  Board,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  memorial 

“ ‘ The  memorialists  respectfully  call  your  Excellency's  notice  to  the  non-fulfilment  (by 
he  Commissioners)  of  these' trusts,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
ands  so  granted.’ 

“In  such  terms  is  a body,  numbering  among  its  members  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and 
udicial  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  accused  to  the  Queen’s  representative  in  Ireland  of  mal- 
administration of  an  important  trust,  and  misapplication  of  funds  confided  to  them,  without 
any  previous  representation,  any  remonstrance,  any  complaint  from  those  who  have  adopted 
so  extraordinary  a course.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  names  could  have  been  set  to  such 
a document,  involving  in  its  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  censure  such  venerated  and  spotless 
reputations,  unless,  indeed,  we  may  suspect  that  its  specific  allegations  were  either  unread  or 
unconsidered,  and  the  signatures  obtained  under  the  popular  and  vague  idea  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  some  reform  in  the  system  and  administration  of  these  institutions. 

“ 3.  I turn  now  to  the  third  division  of  the  memorial,  the  terms  of  which  I will  quote  : — 

* The  Royal  school  of  Armagh  is  not  a free  school ; the  charges  are  far  above  those  of  pri- 
vate schools  in  Ireland  generally,  being  £60  for  boarders,  and  £10  for  day  scholars. 

Within  a recent  period  the  master  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  receive  ten 
day  scholars  free,  which  is  the  only  return  made  for  the  advantages  of  extensive  premises 
and  ground,  and  for  a salary  of  £400  a-year  to  himself  and  £100  to  an  assistant  master. 

The  ten  boys  so  received  are  selected  by  the  master  solely,  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure, 
undirected  by  any  rules  or  local  claims.’ 

“ With  respect  to  the  sum  charged  for  those  whose  education  is  not  gratuitous,  and  which 
is  here  excepted  against  as  higher  than  what  is  usual  in  private  schools  in  Ireland,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  proper  measure  of  such  charges  is  not  the  practice  of  other 
schools,  but  the  fair  equivalent  for  the  advantages  here  afforded. 

“ That  the  school  is  not  free,  in  the  sense  of  the  petitioners,  is  not  only  obvious,  but  is, 
if  my  previous  arguments  have  any  force,  a recognised  part  of  its  constitution,  and  can 
therefore  form  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  That  the  Commissioners  have  recently,  on  my 
appointment,  for  the  first  time,  directed  the  admission  of  ten  boys  to  receive  education 
without  payment,  is  a proof  at  once  of  their  desire  to  extend  and  secure  the  advantages  of 
free  instruction  to  some,  and  of  their  not  intending  it  to  reach  to  all. 

“ In  the  selection  of  these  free  scholars,  the  master  acts  under  rules  and  local  limitations 
fixed  for  him  by  the  Board.  ‘ The  information,’  therefore,  which  the  memorialists  convey 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  to  their  arbitrary  election  by  the  master,  is  simply  a misrepre- 
sentation. 

“ That  the  education  of  these  ten  boys  c is  the  only  return  made  for  the  master’s 
possession  of  the  premises  and  salary,’  is  a conclusion  hardly  justified  by  the  fact,  that  the 
sums  annually  expended  by  him  in  the  payment  of  masters  considerably  exceed  all  that  he 
receives  from  the  Board.  It  would  be  clearly  impossible  for  him  without  that  allowance  to 
keep  up  such  a body  of  assistants,  or  offer  such  an  education  at  so  reasonably  moderate  a 
charge. 

“4th.  But  ‘ the  memorialists  find  that  the  course  of  education  now  pursued  at  the  Royal 
College,  Armagh,  is  strictly  what  is  termed  classical,  fitted  only  for  the  higher  classes  of 
society ; and  that  as  it  does  not  include  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  mensuration, 
natural  philosophy  of  any  kind,  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  even  when  able  and  will- 
mg  to  pay  the  very  high  charges,  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere ; and  whilst  the 
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Royal  College  has  but  few  boarders,  aud  a very  small  attendance  of  day  scholars  the  gentry 
and  traders  of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  distant  boarding- 
schools  or  to  other  day-schools,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  town.  . 

“ This  complaint  forms  the  fourth  topic  of  the  petition  ; the  style  of  instruction  is  not 
suited  for  the  sons  of  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  the  gentry,  and  traders  ot  Armagh 
and  its  vicinity.  It  might  be  inquired,  in  limine,  whether  there  is  any  indication  ofany 
Se.tion™  the  pert  either  of  the  Eojal  founder  or  the  tamers  of  the  Act  of  1813,  to 
limit  the  advantages  of  the  institution  to  the  particular  classes  of  the  community  hei  e spe- 
cified, to  the  exclusion  of  all  below  as  well  as  of  all  above ; or  to  make  it  a school  only  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  its  vicinity  ? It  might  be  urged,  that  as  there  are,  by  tie 
testimony  of  the  memorialists  themselves,  several  schools  in  the  town  affording  at  a cheap 
rate  the  kind  of  education  appreciated  aud  desired  by  them,  as  calculated  to  fit  their  sons 
for  the  counter,  the  warehouse,  the  office,  or  the  manufactory,  that  it  can  hardly  be  esteemed 
a grievance  that  there  should  be  one  school  of  a higher  and  different  stamp,  at  which  those 
persons  who  seek  a professional  or  university  career  for  their  children  may  obtain  the 
necessary  training  for  them.  ...  e . • , , 

“ It  might  reasonably  be  pleaded  that  it  were  hardly  wise,  even  if  it  were  air  or  just,  to 
sacrifice  the  higher  for  the  lower,  the  unusual  for  the  common  course  of  education  or  to. 
suffer  the  claims  of  the  shopkeepers  and  traders  of  a country  town  to  set  aside  the  legiti- 
mate and  equal  right  to  their  share  in  the  benefits  of  these  national  institutions  ot  the  great 
mass  of  the  clergy  and  professional  men  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  country,  who  are  no 
less  a portion  of  that  great  middle  class,  for  whose  interests  the  memorialists  profess  to  act. 
May  it  not  even  further  be  questioned  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  politic  to  do  any 
thing  to  break  up  or  prevent  that  intercommunion  of  all  classes,  by  which  the  safety  and 
harmony  of  society  in  Great  Britain  is  so  materially  secured;  and  by  giving  a commercial 
instead  of  a classical  character  to  schools,  at  which  no  small  proportion  of  the  upper  lank  of 
Irishmen  have  of  old  been  educated,  to  drive  every  boy  of  good  family  to  seek  elsewhere 
the  education  of  a gentleman? 

“ But  I hasten  to  discuss  the  allegations  of  the  memorialists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  course 
of  study  at  Armagh  school.  It  is  not  strictly,  or  in  any  sense,  only  classical,  embracing  as 
it  does,  besides  the  classics,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  and  drawing, 

all  taught  to  every  pupil  alike,  without  extra  charge,  as  part  of  the  system. 

- " Under-  the  head  of  classics  may  be  included  history  and  geography,  ancient  and  moderp , 
English  composition  forms  a regular  branch  of  the  work  of  the  upper  forms  ; recitations  by- 
heart  of  passages  of  English  prose  and  verse  are  imposed  in  every  class  throughout  the 
school : English  grammar  and  writing  from  dictation  are  daily  occupations  for  the  younger 
boys : writing  is  taught  to  all  who  require  it.  Every  branch  of  study  necessary  as  a prepa- 
ration for  the  learned  professions,  or  the  honors  of  the  university  is,  I may  say  confidently, 

CU! ‘'if ‘practical  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  natural  philosophy  ofany  kind,’ 
are  not  included  in  the  course,  it  is  simply  because  the  two  former  seem  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  place;  because  the  education  neither  is  nor  is  meant  to  be 
special,  but  general ; because  it  does  not  profess  to  teach  what,  by  universal  admission,  cam 
be  so  much  better  and  more  simply  learnt  by  practice.  _ . , , 

' “ I never  yet  heard  of  a school  in  which  natural  philosophy,  in  any  thing  beyond  the 
most  superficial  degree,  was  even  professed  to  be  studied ; nor  would  such  knowledge  be 
worth  the  having,  if  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of  strict  mental  training ; and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  very  best,  the  most  essential,  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  philo- 
sophy is  an  exact  mathematical  training,  without  which  the  difficulties  of  its  acquisition  must 
necessarily  be  indefinitely  increased. 

“ But  to  ascend  from  particular  details  to  the  general  view  of  the  question.  , 

“ I am  at  issue  with  the  memorialists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘education  altogether. 
In  mv  judgment,  that  alone  deserves  the  name  which  is  a training  and  not  a filling  of  the 
mind V the  discipline  and  methodising  of  the  powers  of  the  reason,  not  the  mere  furmshjng 
of  the  memory.  Its  office  is  to  form,  to  call  out,  to  strengthen  the  intellect ; not  to  store- 
the  young  mind  with  facts  and  formulas,  and  the  parade  of  a smattering  of  knowledge  : to. 
prepare  him  for  future  acquisition ; not  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  as  if  sufficiently 

And*!  therefore,  education,  in  its  highest  and  truest  sense,  embraces  and  combines,  not 
only-  facts,  but  principles  ; not  practice,  but  theory  : the  cultivation  of  every  other  part,  of 
ipan’s  nature,  doubtless,  but  of  the  judgment  and  reason  above  them  all.  And,  therefore, 
abstract  studies,  grammar,  language,  logic,  mathematics,  in  every  age,  among  every  people, 
have  formed,  and  must  form,  the  basis  of  sound  education.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  science, 
philosophy,  or . literary  eminence;  there  is  no  invention  of  modern  days  that  can  dispense 
with  abstract  study,  as  the  foundation  of  all  real  knowledge,  the  key  to  high  attainments  in. 
every  sphere  of  human  investigation.  . 1 . 

“ Those  universities  of  modern  creation  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  systems  of  which, 
we  may  justly  look  for  the  realization  and  embodiment  of  the  so-called  recognised  ideas  o 
the  age,  set  such  studies,  at  their  very  threshold,  as  the  groundwork  and  starting  point  o 
true  learning, -with  no  less,  nay,  with  -even  more  pertinacity  than  their  elder  sisters. 

■ ’ “ Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  national  educational 
institutions  of  this  country  shall,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  cease  to  assert  sucti 
studies  as  their  peculiar,  their  necessary,  their  only  possible  and  proper  course  ^ . .: 

* “ To  assert  that  such  studies  are  ‘fitted  only  for  the  higher  classes  of  society,’  is  to  assert 
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that  the  professions  for  which  they  are  the  necessary  and  only  training,  are  £ fit’  only  for 
those  classes  ; it  is  to  pronounce  a sentence  of  incapacity  for  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science  against  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  and  to  cut  off  the  hope  of  honourable  distinction, 
and  the  chance  of  raising  themselves  in  the  world,  from  all  the  humbly  born.  Do  the  memo-  documentary 
rialists  really  mean  to  deny  their  children  the  possibility  of  rising  out  of  mercantile  and  Evidence, 
trading  occupations  into  other  and  higher  spheres  of  action  ? Are  ‘book-keeping  and  prac- 
tical arithmetic’  the  utmost  range  of  acquirements  fitted  for  their  class,  by  them  arbitrarily 
miscalled  the  middle  ? 

“ Is  there  to  be  no  scope  for  the  aspirations  of  the  finer  intellects  among  their  own  children 
or  the  children  of  the  class  below  them,  so  strangely  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  them  in 
this  unblushing  assertion  of  their  own  exclusive  claim  to  the  benefits  of  a national  institution  ? 

Is  all  public  education  to  be  forced  down  to  the  low  level  sufficient  for  supplying  the  mate- 
rial wants,  the  mechanical  drudgeries  of  commerce  and  trade  ? Must  every  young  mind  of 
the  mercantile  and  shopkeeping  class  be  trained  just  sufficiently  to  move  decently  in  the 

froove  in  which  his  father  has  worked  ? Is  the  education  qualified  to  fit  him  to  rise  above 
is  origin  to  be  swept  out  of  his  reach,  as  being  1 only  suited  for  the  higher  classes  of  society?’ 

They  are  no  friends  to  the  true  interests  of  the  whole,  or  any  section,  of  the  middle  class 
who  advocate  such  suicidal  measures. 

“ How  many  a man  of  humble  origin  has  owed  his  eminence  in  afterlife  to  the  free  gram- 
mar school,  which  opened  the  way  for  him  to  distinction  at  the  bar,  in  medicine,  in  the 
Church  ? How  many  a member  of  those  honourable,  but  often  ill-requited  professions, 
struggling  under  the  pressure  of  inadequate  means,  and  inability,  without  other  help  to  save 
his  name  and  race  from  sinking,  has  found  in 'these  endowed  foundations  the  facilities  for 
securing  a liberal  education  for  his  children?  How  many  of  the  gentry,  the  upper  (if  the 
memorialists  so  style  them)  though  often  not  the  monied  class,  have  rejoiced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  public  institutions,  open  and  free  to  all  orders  of  the  community,  as  upholding 
and  maintaining,  here  and  there  in  the  land,  the  education  of  gentlemen  ? 

“ How  many  of  the  very  lowest  rank  in  life,  blessed  above  their  fellows  with  talent,  energy, 
and  laudable  ambition,  have  mixed  in  these  walls  with  representatives  of  every  other  rank  on 
equal  terms,  been  trained  by  the  .same  impartial  discipline,  competed  for  the  same  distinc- 
tions, and  proved,  by  the  experience  of  their  boyhood,  that  there  is  no  bar  in  this  land 
against  merit  and  ability,  in  whomsoever  it  be  found. 

“ And,  in  the  face  of  these,  facts,  confirmed  and  attested  in  many  instances  by  their  own 
personal  experience,  the  memorialists  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  ‘ that  the  advantages  of  the 
college  at  Armagh  are  confined  to  the  highest  and  wealthiest  class  of  society.’  If  ever 
any  similar  institution  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  mixture  of'  pupils  of  every  varying 
degree  of  worldly  circumstances,  this  does  so  in  an  especial  manner.  If  its  day-boys  are 
few  in  number,  it  is  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  prefer  a lower  kind  of  education  for 
their  children.  If  its  free  scholars  seldom  much  exceed  the  prescribed  number,  it  is  not 
because  the  master  refuses  to  admit  more,  or  discourages  applications,  but  because  few  are 
made.  He  has  never  rejected,  nor  ever  will  reject,  any  candidate  for  gratuitous  tuition,  who 
appears  to  him  a fit  subject  for  it,  and  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions bestowed  on  the  pupils,  whether  at  the  school  or  at  college,  are  perfectly  open  to 
the  most  deserving. 

“We  need  only  examine  the  Dublin  University  Calendar  to  see  whether  the  allegation  of 
‘advantages  confined  to  high  family  and  wealth’  have  a shadow  of  truth  in  it.  Out  of 
twenty  boys  who  have  gained  exhibitions  since  the  year  1834  (the  first  for  which  there  is 
an  entry  made),  according  to  the  best  information  which  I have  been  able  to  obtain,  seven 
have  been  free  boys,  five  natives  of  the  town,  not  free,  and  eight  boarders:  a satisfactory 
evidence  that  this  branch  of  its  advantages  is  open  to  all. 

“ The  petitioners  close  their  address  with  the  expression  of  a wish  that  means  may  be 
taken  ‘ to  perpetuate  the  Royal  bounty,  by  affording  free  education,  under  such  rules  and 
limitations  as  will  accord  with  the  present  state  of  society.’ 

“ What  reason  they  have  for  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  King  Charles’  royal 
gift,  secured  as  it  is  to  the  nation  for  ever  by  the  strongest  sanctions,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover ; or  how  the  very  vague  and  indefinite  suggestions  of  the  passage  quoted  above 
are  particularly,  or  in  any  way,  calculated  to  perpetuate  what  seems  to  have  in  itself  every 
element  of  stability  and  duration.  ' 

“ To  perpetuate  the  intentions  of  the  Royal  donor  in  the  distribution  of  his  bounty  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  aim  proposed  by  every  revision  of  the  constitution  or  practice  of  the  foun- 
dations created  by  him,  and  such,  we  cannot  question,  was  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1813;  though  in  the  absence  (I  believe  I may  say)  of  any  documentary  evidence  as 
to  what  those  intentions  were,  they  were  constrained  to  take  the  actually  existing  condition 
of  the  school,  strengthened  by  the  traditionary  testimony  of  its  past  history,  as  the  realiza- 
tion, in  the  main,  of  the  original  idea  of  King  Charles  and  his  advisers. 

“ Nor  may  it  be  an  unprofitable  inquiry  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  those  intentions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been ; though  we  must  not  at  the  same  time  forget  that  the  only  real 
authoritative  guide  and  rule  for  us  now  is  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  modern  interpretation 

of  those  intentions. 

“ From  the  charter  we  get  no  light  at  all  on  this  point.  That  there  was  to  be  a free 
school  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  master  of  which  should  have  ‘to  his  sole  proper  use  and 
behoof  ’ the  lands  therein  conveyed,  is  absolutely  all  we  learn  from  it.  To  quote  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Foundation  Schools  and  Education  in  Ireland,  of  1838,  page 
49,  ‘ The  Royal  schools  are  reputed  free  schools,  though  the'charter  does  not  very  distinctly 
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determine  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  this  privilege  ’—nay , rather,  it  is  absolutely  silent  on  the 
■whole  question.  And  of  all  contemporary  documents,  of  all  proceedings  consequent  on  the 
grant  of  that  charter,  of  all  rules  for  the  selection  of  pupils,  or  the  limitations  of  gratuitous 
education,  there  appears  to  be  an  utter  dearth.  If  any  such  were  to  be  found,  surely  we 
mav  expect  they  would  not  have  escaped  the  search  of  a Select  Committee,  bent  on  lnvesti- 
gatine  the  express  subject.  That  the  school  was  soon  afi  er  the  date  of  the  charter  in  existence 
at  Armagh  ; that  learned  men  were  in  succession  appointed  its  masters ; that  the  terms  ox 
their  appointment  enjoin  them  to  foster  what  we  should  call  classical  studies ; that  there  has 
never  been  a time,  so  far  as  memory  or  local  tradition  reach,  at  which  any  other  system  of 
instruction  has  been  pursued,  or  the  school  been  without  boarders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  all  that  can  be  known. 

“ These  facts  the  framers  of  the  Act  appear  to  have  received  as  sufficient  indications  ot 
what  was  meant  to  be  the  nature  of  the  school,  and  made  no  change  accordingly.  . 

“ We  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  speculate  a little  on  what  was  the  probable  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  endowment  of  a free  school  in  those  days. 

“ Such  foundations  wore  common,  and  Uglily  valued  in  England  j they  were  the  nurseries 
of  literature  and  science,  the  feeders  of  the  universities  ; the  poor  scholar  and  the  boy  ot  good 
family  were  alike  trained  in  their  walls.  Free  scholars  were  m some  ‘ the  foundation,  as  it 
was  called,  the  nucleus  round  which  a numerous  group  of  students  from  all  parts  gathered  ; 
limited  generally  in  number,  never  (I  believe)  forming  the  whole  school. 

“We  may  naturally  presume  that  it  was  the  English  Free  School  (the  Free  Grammar 
School,  as  it  was  generally  called)  with  its  peculiar  character  and  uniformly  similar  studies, 
that  the  monarch  and  his  counsellors  sought  to  transplant  into  this  country.  1 he  Royal 
foundations  of  Ulster  would,  under  that  view,  have  been  centres  of  polite  learning,  diffusers 
of  scholarship  and  science  in  an  uncivilized  land,  feeders  of  the  New  University  of  Dublin, 
which  naturally  needed,  nay,  could  hardly  exist  without  such  sources,  of  supply  as  these  and 
kindred  foundations  of  the  same  date  were  destined  to  afford.  The  confiscations  in  the 
northern  province,  and  its  settlement  by  Protestants,  furnished  at  once  the  power  of 
endowment,  and  guided  the  selection  of  the  locality  without  any  limitation  either  expressed 
or  implied,  to  any  particular  district,  of  the  advantages  of  what  were  meant  to  be  national 

found,  ^ on|y  the0ry,  it  has,  at  all  events,  the  recommendation  of  perfect  agreement 
with  the  subsequent  history,  and  we  have  no  data  beyond.  • . 

“ That  there  were  no  public  free  schools  in  those  days  other  than  grammar  schools,  is 
abundantly  evident;  that  such  school  supplied  a want  which  still  exists,  and  must  always 
exist,  is  equally  clear ; that  other  wants  may  now  require  to  be.  supplied,  and  that  public 
provision  for  meeting  such  wants  may  be  desirable,  is  not  denied.  But  that  the  whole 
character  of  these  schools  should  be  altered  to  meet  those  new  wants,  the  old  still  existing  in 
undiminislicd  force  and  amount,  is  surely  unreasonable,  inexpedient,  unjust,  and  can  only  by 
a great  stretch  of  the  common  meaning  of  language  be  claimed  as  the  best  way  of  perpetuat- 
ing King  Charles’  intention.  . . 

“ What  are  the  particular  changes  that  would  satisfy  the  petitioners  does  not  anywhere 
distinctly  appear,  if  they  disclaim  the  wish  completely  to  banish  an  academic  education,  and 
supersede  it  .by  the  commercial ; an  extent  of  reckless  undoing  which  I can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  imagine  they  can  seriously  contemplate.  . 

“ The  very  vague  and  indefinite  claim  of  ‘ having  provided  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Armagh  such  a course  of  education  as  shall  enable  ail  classes  and  professions  to  partake  of  its 
advantages,’  does  little  to  elucidate  their  real  wishes  and  meaning. 

" If  they  have  floating  before  their  eyes  the  Utopian  picture  of  a school  of  mixed  educa- 
tion, where  in  different  rooms,  under  different  teachers,  all  the  possible  needs  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  may  be  supplied  ; where  writing  and  cyphering,  practical  arithmetic 
(whatever  that  may  be)  and  book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  its 
many  branches,  may  be  taught  efficiently  and  usefully,  by  really  qualified  instructors,  and 
not  superficially,  and  to  no  practical  purpose,  parallel  to  and  simultaneously  with  the  present 
course  of  instruction ; where  one  set  of  students  shall,  be  educated  for  commerce,  while 
another  are  training  for  the  university  : if  this  is  the  vision  of  the  scheme  that  will  satisfy 
and  charm  them,  I admit  its  attractiveness,  and  cannot  deny  its  comprehensiveness,  but  I do 
utterly  deny  its  praticability,  and  entirely  question  its  success,  even  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  which  it  cannot  in  any  real  or  useful  way,  without  such,  an  increase  of  funds,  as  would 
suffice  to  support  a separate  establishment  of  the  kind  required ; for  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  the  master  from  his  own  resources,  could  pay  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers  In  a very 
large  and  populous  city,  where  the  two  courses  could  be  kept  distinct,  and  where  there  is  a 
never-failing  supply  of  pupils  of  all  classes,  as  in  Birmingham,  such  an  arrangement  may 
succeed ; in  any  other  case,  theory  and  experience  are  both  united  against  it. 

“It  has  been  tried  oyer  and  over  again  in  England,  in  the  case  of  free  schools,  and  I 
believe  I may  say  has  almost  universally  failed.  An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
‘ Charitable  Education  in  England  Committee, ’.would  convince  the  admirers  and  advocates 
of  the  mixed  system  how  little  its  introduction  is  to  be  desired. 

“I  have  only  seen  one  Report,  No.  2,  1825;  but  even  from  that  the  case  of.  the  free 
schools  at  Brentwood,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Stafford,  as  ascertained  by  the  inquiries  of  the 
Committee,  shows,  by  the  very  words  of  the  report,  that  the  acknowledged  deterioration  of 
those  schools  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  mainly  attributable  to  the  attempt  to 
blend  commercial  with  classical  education.  I know  myself  of  many  similar  failures ; but  in 
the  absence  of  official  authorities  I forbear  to  name  them.  I should  earnestly  deprecate,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  character,  the  tone,  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  any  attempt  at  such  a com-  Armagh. 

bmation,  even  if  there  were  funds  for  carrying  it  out,  which,  unquestionably,  there  are  not.  

“ this  is,  I know,  Colonel  Rawdon’s  plan  of  reform.  It  was  some  years  since  recom-  Arm^L^°'jal 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Education  in  Ireland,  before  referred  to  (Report,  page  65) : 
but  as  they  ground  their  recommendation,  confessedly,  only  on  theory,  disregarding  all  the  Evidence.  7 
evidence  ot  experience,  so  abundantly  elicited  by  the  previous  investigations  and  examinations 
ot  the  English  Committee  on  similar  matters,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  to  carry  with  it  anv 
convincing  weight  or  authority. 

“I  fear  that  I have  extended  my  remarks  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  wearied  your 
Grace  by  my  prolixity ; but  I was  anxious  to  confute  many  erroneous  ideas,  and  to  correct 
many  misrepresentations. 

“ ■ 1 desirous  to  prore,  if  possible,  that  the  Royal  schools  of  Ireland  lately  assailed  by 

such  unblushing  calumnies,  and  held  up  to  public  view  as  failing  altogether  to  fulfil  their 
destined  end,  are  in  their  present  state  not  merely  capable  of  defence,  but  answering  their 
original  purpose  satisfactorily ; that  the  studies  pursued  at  them,  so  far  from  deserving 
depreciation,  are  the  highest  of  all  elementary  studies,  and  necessary  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
the  nation. 

“I  wished  to  deprecate  the  sacrifice  to  popular  clamour  and  vague  notions  of  popular 
education,  of  the  distinctive,  permanent,  high-toned  character  of  the  public  grammar  school. 

“ I wished  to  show  that  the  Act  of  1813,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  appointed  under 
that  Act,  have  been  in  my  own  case,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  carried  out  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter ; and  that  until  that  Act  shall  be  repealed,  and  a fresh  scheme  of  government 
appointed,  there  is  no  other  constitution  for  this  and  the  other  Royal  schools.  And  only 
because  the  memorialists  reject  that  constitution,  and  appeal  from  it  to  the  original  intentions 
of  the  founder,  have  I endeavoured  to  discover  and  state  what  those  intentions  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been.  J 1 

“ I have  ventured  to  express  my  deep  surprise  and  regret,  that  in  a memorial,  so 
moderate  in  its  language  towards  the  master  personally,  and  what  is  excepted  against  as 
mismanagement  in  the  particular  school,  such  reckless  and  utterly  unjustifiable  charges 
should  have  been  brought  against  a body  so  distinguished,  that  the  very  names  of  its 
members  are  a sufficient  answer  to  such  misrepresentations. 

I cannot  disguise  my  astonishment,  that  such  a document  should  have  originated  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Armagh,  to  whom  your  Grace’s  disinterested  and  generous  munificence  in 
repairs  and  improvement  of  the  Royal  school,  and  your  active  and  constant  solicitude  for  its 
efficacy  and  welfare,  cannot  but  be  known. 

“If.  I bavo  stepped  out  of  my  proper  path  in  attempting  to  show  how  baseless  such 
allegations  are,  I trust  I shall  have  your  grace’s  pardon,  and  not  offend  your  distinguished 
colleagues.  ° 

“ I am,  &c., 

„ , , , (Signed),  “William  Henry  Guillemard. 

Royal  School,  Armagh,  26th  December,  1851.” 

[The  return  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  is  read.] 

[The  return  of  the  master  is  read.] 

9372.  In  this  return  he  refers  to  notes  in  explanation  of  the  term  of  free  grammar 
school,  appended  to  a sermon  published  by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Kennedy,  as  containing  most 
valuable  information.  1 he  publication  is  entitled,  “A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  Bath,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of  King  Edward  IV 
held  in  Bath  on  the  28th  of  December,  1853 ; with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  d.d.’. 

Head  Master  of  the  Shrewsbury  School,  and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.”  The  notes  are  as 
follow : — 

“Free  Grammar  School — The  term,  free  grammar  school,  is  among  those  which  have 
ceased  to  convey  their  true  meaning  to  the  public  ear. 

1 4-  what  a ‘free  school’  is,  and  ninety-nine  persons  in  every  hundred  will  tell 

you  it  means  a school  in  which  the  instruction  is  wholly,  or  in  part,  gratuitous.  Johnson, 
m his  dictionary,  gives  it  so.  Lawyers  will  state  this  as  the  legal  acceptation.  And  it  is 
probable  that  many  schools  have  been  founded  with  the  epithet  free  attached  by  their 
founders  in  this  sense.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Latin  words  ‘libera 
schola,’  in  Edward's  charters  had  no  such  meaning. 

1.  For,  in  so  solemn  an  instrument  as  a charter,  if  it  were  intended  to  embody  an 
important  principle  in  the  title  of  the  foundation,  the  term  chosen  would  be  one  either  of 
legal  validity  or  of  obvious  and  popular  import. 

But  it  cannot  be  shown  that,  at  the  date  of  Edward’s  charters,  the  word  liber  had  ever 
orne  the  meaning  gratuitous,  either  in  legal  documents  or  in  popular  usage ; either  in  clas- 
sical or  in  mediaeval  Latinity. 

2-  Again,  had  the  words  ‘libera  schola’  been  the  known  and  recognised  description  of  a 
sc  ool  in  which  instruction  was  to  be  given  without  fee  or  reward,  the  primary  ordinances 
01  ur  fa  scil0°  wou*d  never  have  contravened  its  fundamental  character. 

ut  among  the  ordinances  enacted  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  with  royal  sanction,  for  the 
the  fohowin  °*  * ^^>era  ^hola  Grammatical is  Regis  Edivardi  Sexti,’  in  Shrewsbury,  we  find 

«temaTEve7Sch0lar  “ Pay  for  bis  admission,  viz. : — a lord’s  son,  10s. ; a knight’s 
on,  s.  8a. ; and  a son  and  heir-apparent  of  a gentleman,  3s.  id. ; and  for  every  other  of 
c i r s°ns>  2s.  6a. ; and  under  those  degrees  above  said,  and  born  without  the  county  of 
op,  s. , and  any  under  those  degrees,  and  born  within  the  county  of  Salop,  Is ; every 

3 Q 
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burgess’s  son  inhabiting  within  the  town  or  liberties  thereof  or  of  the  Abbey  Forgate,  if 
he  be  of  abilitie,  id. ; the  son  of  every  other  person  there  inhabiting,  8cf.  , , , 

“What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  meaning  designed  by  the  term  libera  schola. 

“ In  answer  to  this  question,  three  suggestions  have  been  offered. 

“1.  A school  of  liberal  education. 

• |l  *•  krisdiclion  * 

“n"  ffirSt’“to  be  the  strictly  correct  meaning  of  the  J 

the  second  meaning,  -public  school,’  to-  be  implicitly  conveyed ; so  that,  in  our  times,  the 

word  public  most  correctly  represents  the  ancient  sense  oi  libera. 

- /—The  term  grammar  school  is  of  no  ambiguous  import.  All  well-read  persoim  hno 
that  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  formed  a course  of  study  in  the  middle  ag  > 
calledStrivium  (three  ways),  as  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music  const, tu ed  a 
second  course,  called  quadrivium  (four  ways).  Grammatica  or  Sja™  (^he  “terary 
science),  implied  the  study  of  language  and  linguistic  literature.  A giammar 
therefore,  by  its  constitution,  a school  of  literature.  ., -.  „pn,p  s0  t]ie  WOrd 

“ As  however  the  term  free  is  not  generally  understood  in  its  true  sense,  so  hw  wu  u 
arammar  is  popularly  known  in  a meaning  much  narrower  than  that  which  it  represents  in 
SwaS  Srs ; aL  thus,  on  the  whole? the  title 

as  one  of  which  the  precise  import  is  not  comprehended  by  t he original 
“ Not  only,  however,  has  the  term  free  grammar  school  ceased  t0Ai Co0n;'ey 
meaning,  but  such  schools  have  ceased,  and  must  cease  moremnd  moie  to  be  um  a 
schools  since  the- mathematical  and  physical  sciences  have  been  added : to 

studies.  For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  proper  to  discontinue  this aad ■ 
the  chartered  schools  by  the  name  of  the  founder  and  locality  in  accoi  dance  with  the  pre 
cedent  of  King  Edward’s  school,  in  Bermingham. 

Joshua  M.  Magee,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

9373.  Chairman. — Have  you  nny  statement  to  make  ?rThe  statement  I have  to  make 
I have  reduced  to  writing,  and  I will  read  it  to  the  Oommissionei  s. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Pm-nant  to  the  circular*  of  your  Secretary,  whereby  I have  been  requested  to  trails- 

reserved  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  applied  to  Dr.  Carpendale,  the  then  roaster  of  the  school, 
for  a free  place  for  my  eldest  brother,  but  was  refused.  My  father  had  fair  claims  . he  was 
an  officer  of  the  county  ; ho  expended  money  building  houses  adjoining  the  college  , he  had 

1 IM?  S^n^n&^®uce,  three  boys  my  nephews 

were  deprfved  of  their parents,  and  were  cast  on  me  for  support.  About  the  same  period 
another  relative,  by  reason  of  the  distress  which  then  prevailed,  was  rendered  unable 
educate  his  family,  and  three  of  his  sons  were  also  cast  on  me  for  support.  . 

After  having  smuggled  some  years,  and  finding  the  burthen  too  great  for  my  profasmnM 
income  I turnld  my  attention  to  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there 
S™  relief.  I ^ caused -the  father  of  one'of  the  boys  (Thomas  Kierans,  then  a citizen  of 
Armagh)  to  address  a respectful  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  asking  a free  place  for  his  son  in  the 
Royal  soho°l^of  Arm,gh.P  To  that  letter  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1847, 

” “ftoe  never  heard  of  any  free  places  at  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh  though  I 
have  of  my  own  choice  educated,  and  am  now  educating,  a few  boys  in  particular  circum- 
stances gratuitously.  Your  son,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  appear*® ^ 
mencing  here  with  any  prospect  of  success,  especially  as,  if  you  look  for  a tnal  for  one 
our  scholarships,  ho  must  have  been  here  three  years  as  a qualification. 

That  letter  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Miller,  and  is  now  ready  to  be  produced. 

Dr.  Miller,  at  the  date  of  that  letter,  had  been  twenty-eight  yeai rs  mas te r 
school  of  Armagh;  he  was  a man  whose  life  was  as  distinguished  for  mteguty  and  tiuth 
he  was  eminent  as  a scholar  and  a divine.  he 

For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  he  had  governed  the  school,  and 1 he . assert I h 
had  never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a - free  place  ” in  the  Royal  school  of  ^magh  » 
is  no  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  testimony  on  this  point.  During  the  mastershp 
Miller  the  ftfyal  school  of  Armagh  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sons  of  the  most  wealthy 
* A circular  containing  a notice  of  the  public  court  was  Mm*  to  Mr.  M.gcc,  as  to  others,  who  M r*m* 
a wish  to  make  statements  to  the  Commissioners. 
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classes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  individuals,  whose  relatives  have  been  subjected 
to  humiliating  supplication  in  order  to  procure  their  admission  as  a matter  of  favour. 

Having  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  discover  the  charter  under  which  the  Royal 
school  of  Armagh  was  founded — it  having  escaped  those  who  had  written  the. history  of 
Armagh,  as  well  as  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  inquired  into  the 
subject  of  education  in  Ireland  ; as  a last  resource,  I repaired,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1 848, 
to  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  where  I learned  from  their  Secretary  the 
name  of  the  grantee,  and  was  told  the  extraordinary  fact  that  no  copy  of  the  grant  was  then, 
or  ever  had  been,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  and  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  seen 
or  read  by  their  Secretary. 

On  that  day  I discovered  the  grant  in  the  Rolls  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  King  Charles  I.,  by  his  letters  patent  of  this  date,*  granted  to 
James  the  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  “ the  parcels  of  land  of 
Mocullenowtree,  Lisballyvalley,  Ballymore,  Ballybottyn,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  contain- 
ing 720  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  in  the  precinct  of  Orier to  hold  “ to  the  sole  and 
proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  master  of  the  free  school  at  the  town  of  Mountnorris,  in  the 
said  county  of  Armagh,  for  the  time  being.” 

And  by  the  same  grant  four  other  large  estates  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal, 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  were  conveyed  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  successors  upon  precisely 
similar  trusts,  for  the  respective  masters  of  the  free  schools  at  Mountjoy,  Donegal,  Lisgolee, 
and  Cavan. 

The  archbishop  and  his  successors  are,  as  the  grant  expresses,  “ to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  premises  above  by  these  presents  granted  or  mentioned  to  be  granted,  with  all  and  sin- 
gular the  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in 
free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms.” 

The  grant  provides  as  follows : — 

“ And  whereas  it  has  been  properly  made  knowu  to  us  that  the  aforesaid  masters  of  the 
free  schools  are  not,  nor  is  any  of  them,  nor  were  they  or  any  of  them,  on  the  aforesaid 
8th  day  of  July.f  bodies  corporate  and  politic,  or  persons  by  the  law  of  our'kingdom  of  Ire- 
land able  or  capable  to  acquire,  have,  enjoy,  or  possess  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
or  the  use  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  ever  in  succession,  as  other  bodies  cor- 
porate and  politic  are  able  and  accustomed  to  do.  We,  careful  of  the  position,  the  afore- 
said masters  in  this  particular  of  our  more  abundant  and  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  we  will,  and  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors  firmly  enjoining,  we  order 
and  command,  and  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  doth 
covenant  and  grant  with  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  he  the  aforesaid  archbishop  and 
his  successors  shall  permit  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  aforesaid  for  the  time  being, 
and  every  of  them  respectively,  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  premises 
with  the  appurtenances  above  by  these  presents  granted,  to  their  use  and  behoof,  as  is 
above  respectively  limited,  according  to  our  royal  intention  above  expressed,  without  moles- 
tation, disturbance,  or  impediment,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  successors,  or  assigns.” 

And  the  grant  provides  the  lands  shall  be  held  free  of  rent,  fees,  or  charges,  whatsoever^ 

I have  here  quoted  the  precise  words  of  the  grant.  The  Crown  had,  by  this  grant, 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  five  free  schools,  and  does  not  restrict  the  free  education 
therein  to  any  particular  sect  or  denomination ; firmly  enjoins,  orders,  and  commands  the 
archbishop  and  his  successors  to  covenant  with  the  Crown  that  the  archbishop  and  his  suc- 
cessors shall  permit  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  for  the  time  being,  and  every  of  them, 
to  hold  and  enjoy  the  premises  granted  to  their  use,  according  to  the  royal  intention  therein 
expressed. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  Crown,  in  those  days,  could  have  employed  language 
stronger  than  it  has  here  done  to  define  the  character  of  these  schools ; or  what  stronger 
guarantee  could  it  impose  than  to  bind  the  archbishop  and  his  successors  by  solemn  cove- 
nant to  respect  them  as  free  schools.  I shall  only  remark,  the  provisions  of  this  grant 
contrast  strongly  with  the  declaration  in  Dr.  Miller’s  letter,  written  after  his  long  expe- 
rience of  the  management  of  the  Armagh  school — viz.,  “ I have  never  heard  of  any  free 
places  in  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh.” 

From  the  year  1627  up  to  the  year  1813  the  school-lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  masters, 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  appointments,  became  possessed  of  the  estates.  They  were  under 
no  control,  either  as  regards  the  management  of  the  schools  or  application  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  estates.  The  objects  of  the  Crown  were  most  effectually  defeated  ; no 
free  education  was  given ; and  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  were,  by  means  of  trust  leases 
and  similar  contrivances  between  the  masters  and  their  relatives,  wholly  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed. 

In  the  year  1812,  Commissioners  were  appointed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  46th  of 
George  III.,  intituled  “ An  Act  to  revive  on  demand  an  Act  made  in  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, for  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
several  funds  and  revenues  granted  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  all  schools  in  Ireland.”  Made  their  report  on  the  “ Free  Schools  of  Royal 
foundation,”  and  in  furtherance  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  that  report,  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, under  which  the  school  lands  of  Ulster  are  at  present  managed  was  passed — 
namely,  The  Act  of  53rd  George  III.,  cap.  107.  The  Act  declares  its  object  and  policy 
to  be  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  schools  of  public  and  private  foundation,  and 


* 15th  December.  1627,  Patent  Roll.  Parliamentary  Paper,  Education,  Ireland,  1851,  No.  475. 
t 8th  July,  2nd  Charles  I. 
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to  provide  remedy  against  the  misapplication  of  their  funds  and  revenues.  The  words 
of  the  preamble  arc  “ Whereas  many  of  the  abuses  in  schools  on  public  and  private  foun- 
dations in  Ireland,  and  the  misapplication  of  their  several  funds  and  revenues  have  proceeded 
from  the  delays,  difficulties,  and  expenses  attending  the  usual  way  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases,  by  bill  or  information  in  the  courts  of  equity.  And  whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  several  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  more  efficient  con- 
trol of  the  conduct  of  the  Masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  and 
direction  thereof;  that  Commissioners  bo  constituted  and  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting,  regulating,  and  superintending  the  management  and  due  application  of  the  funds 
and  revenues.”  The  Act  constructs  a corporation,  with  a common  seal,  to  be  called  “ 1 he 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.”  Sec.  11  recites— That  by  letters  patent  of  the  8th 
July,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  King  Charles  I.  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  liis  successors  for  ever,  divers  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  great  ycaily 
value,  situate  respectively  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  and 
Cavan,  in  trust,  to  the  solo  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  respective  masters  of  the 
several  free  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoc,  and  Cavan.  That  it 
was  necessary  for  the  well-ordering  of  the  several  schools  aforesaid,  that  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  that  Act,  should  have  full  power  over  the  entire  disposal  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  all  the  lands;  enacts,  that  from  the  passing  of  that  Act  (10th  July,  1813),  the 
lands  granted  by  King  Charles  I.,  for  the  use  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  ot  Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoc,  and  Cavan  (Banagher,  in  the  King’s  County,  and  Carys- 
fort^in  the  county  Wicklow,)  be  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners  and  their  successors  for- 
ever, and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  received  by  their  agents,  and  shall  be  applied  by  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioners,  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  ot  the  masters 
of  the  several  schools,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  said  lands  arc,  under  that  Act, 
directed  and  empowered  to  provide  for,  and  carry  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  said  schools ; (see. 
12),  and  that  such  share  and  proportion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  estates  shall  be  applied 
for ’the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  under-mas- 
ters, and  as  to  the  profits  which  shall  remain  after  payment  of  salaries.  The  Commissioners 
shall  order  sums  necessary  for  repairing  or  furnishing  the  schoolhouscs,  &c. 

And,  finally,  the  Act  provides,  that  it  any  residue  of  su;h  issues  and  profits  shall  remain 
after  such  yearly  or  other  sums  as  shall  be  found  or  deemed  sufficient  for  the  several  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  “That 
such  residue  shall  be  applied  to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing  of  such  and  so 
many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrangements,  and  in  such  sums,  shares,  and  propor- 
tions, as  shall  be  directed  by  any  such  order  or  orders,  and  to  tho  endowment  of  such  and 
so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  to  be  held  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall  seem  proper.” 

I have  thought  it  better,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  extract  the  portions  of 
the  charter  and  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  establish  the  character  of  these  schools, 
and  from  which  it  is  plainly  deduced  that  the  schools  were  intended  to  be  free  schools.  It 
was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  revenues  of  these  lands  were 
confided,  to  guard  against  the  abuses  which  had  previously  prevailed,  and  which _ it  was  the 
object  of  the  Act  to  remedy ; to  provide  the  masters  and  assistant-masters,  with  suitable 
salaries,  and  take  care  they  performed  their  duty,  and,  in  return,  give  cducation/ree  to  all ; 
and  when  the  surplus  of  the  rents  enabled  them  to  do  so,  apply  the  residue  in  maintaining, 
supporting,  and  providing  free  scholars  as,  by  the  Act,  they  ane  bound  to  do. 

But  in  these  respects  the  Commissioners  have  utterly  failed  in  their  duty'. 

The  Armagh  school-lands  are  situate  near  the  church  of  Loughgilly,  between  Newry 
and  Markethill. 

They  comprise,  as  appears  by  the  Commissioners’  return  of  1851,  1,650a.  2a.  Cp. ; they 
are  let  at  £1  4s.  the  acre,  and  are  held  by  a most  industrious  and  respectable  tenantry,  and 
yield  an  annual  income  of  £1,980  13s.  9£d.,  or  thereabouts.  The  valuation  under  the  Poor 


Law  is  £1,683  11s. 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  Dr.  Miller  presided  over  the  school,  the  benefit  derived 
from  this°income  was,  “the  gratuitous  education  of  a few  boys,  at  his  own  choice,  in  peculiar 


circumstances.” 

The  management  of  the  school  has  always  been  conducted  in  an  aristocratic  manner, 
and  totally  at  variance,  as  well  with  the  principle  of  the  charter  on  which  it  was  originally 
founded,  as  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  the  present  Com- 
missioners are  appointed.  The  education  given  therein  is  purely  classical,  and  suited  only 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  whoso  friends  possessed  means  to  forward  them  to  univer- 
sities. Very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  or  any  other  branch  of  lite- 
rature which  would  suit  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  people  of  humble  rank. 

In  1851,  the  late  Mrs.  Rickard,  whoso  husband  had  expended,  at  least,  £8,000  on 
buildings  in  and  about  Armagh ; but  who,  by  reason  of  vicissitudes  of  trade,  left  his  family 
unprovided  for,  applied  to  Dr.  Guillcmard,  the  present  master  of  the  Armagh  school,  to 
admit  her  son.  Dr.  Guillcmard  proposed  to  admit  tho  boy  ; but,  at  the  samo  time,  stated 
that  the  education  he  could  afford  was  suited  only  for  a gentleman;  that  it  would  bo  of  no 
use  to  him  in  a banking-house,  counting-house,  or  as  a tradesman  ; that  his  education  would 
be  principally  classical ; that  he  would  have  little  opportunity  of  learning  arithmetic  ; that 
little  attention  was  given  to  it  in  the  school ; but  that  he  should  have  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing it  occasionally,  when  he  might  improve  himself.  The  lady  declined  sending  the  boy  on 
those  terms 
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The  effect  of  the  three  years’  attendance  required  in  the  school  as  a qualification  for 
competing  for  a scholarship,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Miller’s  letter,  has  been  to  confine  the  exhibi- 
tions to  the  rich,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lower  and  the  middle  classes.  The  imposition  of 
the  expensive  rate  of  charges  for  three  years’  preliminary  tuition,  wholly  defeated  the  poor 
man’s  chance.  The  management  of  these  schools  has  engendered  among  the  middle  classes, 
with  whom  I have  been  acquainted,  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  and  has  tended  to  the  suspi- 
cion that,  in  this  country,  there  is  still  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

In  the  year  1848  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  was  invited  to  the 
subject  of  the  trusts  under  which  they  held  these  lands,  when,  I believe  they,  for  the  first 
time,  were  made  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  grant  under  which  they  are  held,  by 
means  of  memorials  from  Thomas  Kierans,  presented  through  Judge  Perrin  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  memorials  from  myself  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  after  repeated  applications,  and  full  inquiry,  the  Com- 
missioners yielded  a reluctant  and  grudging  assent  to  the  principle  of  free  education 
contended  for  ; and,  as  appears  by  a letter  of  Dr.  Guillemard,  of  the  3rd  October,  1849,  the 
Commissioners  expressed  their  desire  he  should  always  have  ten  free  scholars  at  the  Armagh 
School ; desiring  him  to  choose  four  in  the  year  1849,  four  in  the  year  1850,  and  the 
remaining  two  in  1851  ; the  election  to  be  left  with  the  master.  I am  not  aware,  and  never 
heard  of  any  other  provision  having  been  made  for  the  admission  of  freo  students  into  any 
of  the  other  schools. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  misappropriation  of  these  revenues  had 
extended,  a largo  amount  of  restitution  was  due  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  the 
poor  when  they  became  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  the  trusts  upon -which  they  adminis- 
tered the  revenues  of  these  lands ; but  the  meagre  provision  doled  out  in  the  order  to  Dr. 
Guillemard,  proves  the  unfitness  of  the  present  Commissioners  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
obligation  they  owe  to  the  poor,  or  to  deal  with  these  funds,  and  imperatively  imposes  on 
Parliament  the  removal  of  the  present  Commissioners  from  all  connexion  with  these  estates 
and  of  providing  for  the  proper  administration  of  their  revenues  for  the  future. 

By  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  21st  May,  1851,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  were  ordered  to  make  a return  of  copies  of  any  orders  made  by  them  for  the 
“ maintaining,  supporting,  and  providing  for  free  students  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  llaplioe,  and  Cavan,  with  the  number  of  such  students  in  each 
college  respectively,  for  each  year,  between  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1851.” 

To  which  Order  the  Commissioners  made  return  as  follows : — “ There  has  not  teen  any 
order  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  maintaining,  supporting  and  providing  for  free 
students  in  the  Royal  schools.”  * 

Thus,  in  this  respect,  the  Commissioners  have  confessed  a non-compliance  with  the  sta- 
tute. See  return  referred  to. 

By  returns  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1850,  and  July, 
1851,  they  admit  having  received  of  cash,  in  that  year,  from  the  Armagh  estate,  the  sum 
of  £1,335  4s.  5|d. ; and  that  the  boys  taught  gratis  during  that  year  in  the  Armagh  school 
were,  none.f 

£ s.  d. 

By  a return  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
May,  18504  they  admit  having  received  of  cash,  out  of  the  Armagh  estate, 
within  five  years,  between  1844  and  1848,  inclusive,  a sum  of  . . 6,024  0 8 

And  it  appears  from  a like  return,  dated  14  June,  1850,  § that  out  of  this 
sum,  within  the  same  period,  they  expended  on  school  requisites  the  follow- 
ing sums : — 

October  31,  1846. — Books  for  school  library,  . . .£442 

„ School  requisites  for  tenantry  school.  .449 

8 8 11 


£6,015  11  9 

This  was  “ furnishing  the  schoo’.houso  necessary  for  the  proper  keeping  of  a school 
therein,”  which  the  12th  section  of  the  Act  enjoins  on  the  Commissioners. 

£ s.  d. 

By  the  same  return  ||  it  appears  the  cash,  which,  from  the  rents  of  the 
Royal  school-lands  of  Armagh,  Banaghcr,  Carysfort,  Cavan,  Dungan- 
non, Enniskillen,  and  Raplioe,  reached  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
within  the  same  five  years  (and  which,  it  is  to  bo  lemarkcd,  were  five 
of  the  worst  years  ever  known  to  Irish  farmers),  was  ....  29,955  8 5£ 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  Commissioners  out  of  this  amount,  in  pro- 
viding school  requisites  for  the  seven  Royal  schools,  within  the  same 
five  years,  was . . , , . 22187 


Leaving  to  be  accounted  for  the  sum  of £29,932  9 101 

* Parliamentary  Paper  (Education,  Ireland,  l Sol),  475,  page  53. 
t Parliamentary  Paper,  uth  May,  1850,  No.  320. 
t Return,  No.  475,  page  54.  No.  320. 

§ Return,  No.  453. 

II  Return,  320,  1850. 
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The  following  are  the  particulars  * 


Name  of  School. 

Gross  amount  of 
rents  received  by 

scliool-lauds  between 
years' 1844  and  1848, 

' 

£ s.  d. 

Armagh, 

6,024  0 8 

Banagher,  . • • 

1,069  8 44 

Carysfort, 

664  17  11 

Cavan,  . . 

1,858  0 4 

Dungannon,  . 

9,73 1 16  9£ 

Enniskillen,  . 

8,661  16  7 

Raphoe, 

1,94  5 7 9£ 

29,955  8 54 

October  31,  1846 — 

Books  provided  for  school  library, 
School  requisites  for  tenantry  school, 
None. 

October  31,  1 84  5— School  requisites,  . 


None. 

None. 

1845- 

1846- 

1847- 

1848- 

1849- 

1845- 

1846- 

1847- 

1848- 

1849- 


-None. 

•None.  i 

■Oct.  31 — Booksfor  tenantry  scliooll 
-None. 

-None. 

-None. 

-None. 

-October  31st— School  requisites, 


This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  provided  for  education.  The 
figures  are  not  mine.  They  are  taken  from  their  own  returns  made  to  Parliament,  above 

^It  wflAie  asked  what  has  become  of  the  residue  of  this  sum  of  £29,932  9s.  10£<f.  ? 

The  same  return  will  furnish  some  information  in  this  respect : — 

Sums  expended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  building  Police  Barracks,  and  sinking  Pumps 
at  Police  Barracks,  within  five  years,  between  1844  and  1848,  inclusive. 


Name  of  School. 

Date  of  Expenditure. 

Purpose  for  which  money  expended. 

Amount 

Expended. 

Dungannon,  . 

Same,  . • • 

Same, 

Same, 

Same, 

Enniskillen,  . 

Raphoe, 

October  31, 1S46, 
October  31, 1847, 

October  31, 1848, 

October  31, 1849,'. 
October  31, 1845, 

October  31, 1849, 

Building  police  barracks,  . • _ • 

Part  expenses  sinking  pump  at  police 
barrack,  . . 

Alterations  at  police  barracks, 
Completion  of  pump  at  do., 

Alterations  at  police  barracks, 

Building  police  barracks, 

Making  barracks  for  Constabulary, 
Expenses  of  temporary  police  force, 
Repairs  to  police  barracks,  - 

287  12  7 

9 13  3 
2 6 7 
7 1 7± 
7 1 5 

337  10  0 
151  4 8 

10  10  0 
27  14  8 

840  14  94 

tion  in  the  returns  referred  to.  . . . . 

Out  of  a sum  of  £29,955  8s.  5 \d.,  extracted  from,  industrious  farmers  in  hard  times,  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  have,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  and  diffuse  knowledge  m this 
country,  appropriated  the  munificent  sum  of  £22  18s.  Id.  in  providing  school  requisites, 
while  the  sums  expended  by  them  on  police  barracks  amounts  to  £840  14s.  9$rf.  The  rest 
of  the  money  has  been  swallowed  up  in  salaries  to  masters  and  assistant  masters,  for  which 
no  services  were  asked  or  given  in  return;  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College;  and  in  certain 
items,  called  “ sundries,”  beneficial,  no  doubt,  in  promoting  education ; the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Commissioners ; the  office  expenses,  and  postage ; in  all  £605  are  charged 
on  the- Estimates  Civil  Service. f 

And,  yet,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  complain  that  one  word  should  be  spoken  in 
relation  to  their  management  of  these  funds  •,%  and  in  respect  to  a memorial  from  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  asking  inquiry,  have  pronounced  the  charges  against 
them,  “ groundless,"  and  urge  that  these  schools  were  endowed  for  classical  education,  as 
distinguished  from  those  endowed  for  gratuitous  education,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, only.  That  in  the  Act  which  intrusted  these  schools  to  the  Board,  no  direction  was 
given  to  the  Commissioners  to  alter  the  character  of  them ; and  because  they  the  Commis- 
sioners have  not  sanctioned  a change  of  the  system,  which  time  immemorial  had  been  pursued, 
they  are  charged  by  the  memorialists  (the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Armagh)  with  misapplying 
the  Royal  bounty,  and  not  fulfilling  their  trust. 

The  Act  of  Parliament,  (53  Geo.  3,  cap.  107,)  under  which  the  Commissioners _ have 
acted  since  1813,  gave  full  notice  in  its  opening  sentence,  that  abuses  and  misapplication  of 
funds  prevailed,  which  the  Courts  of  Equity  were  unfitted  to  deal  with  ; and  to  remedy  that 
system  of  abuse  and  misapplication  of  funds,  which  had  been  pursued  from  time  immemorial, 

* Return,  No.  320. 

t Estimates  Civil  Services,  for  year  ending  31st  March,  1856  —140.— TV.,  page  11. 

% Primate’s  Letter,  7 January,  1852 Parliamentary  Paper  (Royal  Schools,  Armagh.)— Iso.  175,  page 
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the  Act  takes  the  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Primate,  and  vests  them  in  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  distinctly  enacts,  that  the  schools  are  free  schools ; that,  the  residue  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing 
of  free  scholars. 

The  “ immemorial  usage  ” here  relied  on,  cannot  form  any  justification  for  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  the  administration  of  these  funds  ; because 
the  object  of  the  law  which  created  the  Board,  was  to  remedy  that  system,  and  guard  against 
the  abuses  which,  from  ‘ time  immemorial,’  had  been  pursued.  I have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  provision  in  either  the  original  charter,  or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  Crown  intended  these  schools  to  be  “ purely  classical ; ” as  far  as  my 
research  has  gone,  no  such  evidence  exists ; on  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  the  original 
charter,  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1811,  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  Commissioners  are  incorporated,  are  all  consistent,  and  all  deal  with  these  schools 
as  free  schools.  _ . 

It  is  with  regret  that  I allude  to  the  name  of  the  Primate  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
because  I entertain,  with  all  others  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  princely 
charities,  (if  it  be  permitted  for  one  so  humble  as  I am  to  express  it,)  unfeigned  respect  for 
liis  person,  and  gratitude  for  the  many  benefits  conferred  through  his  generosity  on  the 
poor  of  my  native  city ; and  I do  feel,  from  the  evidence  of  his  exalted  munificence,  always 
usefully  but  unostentatiously  employed,  that  no  man  living  will,  on  a full  understanding  and 
consideration  of  the  subject,  be  more  prompt  to  give  a full  measure  of. justice  in  this  parti- 
cular than  his  Grace  will  be  prepared  to  do.  My  object  is  to  deal  with  a system,  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  individuals ; and  it  was  only  because  I found  among  the  papers 
furnished  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  these  schools,  the  letter  from,  which  I have  here 
quoted,  I have  ventured  to  offer  with  respectful  deference  these  observations  in  reply.  The 
facts  of  this  case  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a more  active  super- 
vision of  these  endowments. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Irishmen  are  said  to  be  ignorant  and  uneducated ; the  lower 
orders  lazy  and  superstitious ; the  higher  classes  indolent  and  prodigal. 

If,  for  the  last  200  years,  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  school-lands  had  been  administered 
as  intended  by  the  Crown,  and  education  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  youth  of  the  country  ; 
and  where  promise  of  ability  displayed,  such  should  be  supported  and  provided  for  as  the  law 
demands ; could  such  an  imputation  rest  on  the  country  ? 

Was  it  right  to  quarter,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  sons  of  our  gentry  for  their  edu- 
cation on  those  institutions,  which  were  given  for  the  sole  use,  and  were  essentially  the 
property  of  the  poor.  Did  not  the  fact  tend  to  impart  a dangerous  morality,  familiarizing 
their  minds  with  that  system  of  low  jobbing  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  history  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  this  country  ? 

How  deep  the  disgust  of  the  industrious  tradesman  with  our  institutions,  who,  unable  to 
promote  the  education  of  his  sons  as  his  feelings  prompt,  finds  the  doors  of  our  educational 
establishments  firmly  closed  against  him,  and  their  approaches  guarded  by  aristocratic  hauteur? 
The  number  is  not  few  who  have  sought  and  obtained  in  foreign  countries  that  education 
for  their  children  which  was  denied  them  at  home. 

No  country  can  prosper  where  educational  resources  are  not  honestly  administered. 

Scotchmen  are  prosperous  at  home,  and  respected  abroad — why? — because  they  are 
educated — because  the  educational  resources  of  that  country  are  honestly  administered.  Let 
me  give  an  example  .-—One' George  Heriot,  who,- in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  had  been 
a jeweller,  bequeathed  (after  providing  legacies  for  his  friends)  to  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh the  residue  of  his  property,  consisting  of  £24,000  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
sons  of  decayed  burgesses.  By  the  judicious  management,  of  this  fund,  a large  college  has 
been  erected,  in  which  120  students  are  constantly  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated;  and 
when  at  the  time  of  life,  their  apprentice  fees  provided.  In  addition  to  this,  ten  free  schools 
have  been  erected  in  Edinburgh,  which  are  attended  by  3,000  children,  who  are  educated 
without  paying  one  penny  of  expense — their  books  and  stationery  provided  out  of  the  fund. 
I hand  in  the  letter  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Luke,  verifying  this  most  creditable  fact. 

The  Royal  school-lands  of  Ulster  contain  in  or  about  20,000  acres ; their  revenues  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  ten  free  scholars — the  election  being  left  with  Dr.  Guillemard. 
Is  it  not  time  this  state  of  things  was  at  an  end  ? 

You  will  find,  in  the  course  of  your  investigations,  (not  to  speak  of  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College,  which  were  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  are  derived  from  an  estate  extend- 
ing over  240,942a.  Or.  39p.,  and  whose  managers,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  revenue 
derived  from  this  estate,-  charge  the  public  for  education  fees,  rent  of  rooms,. &c.,  at  least 
£30,000  a-year),  property  in  Ireland  fully  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,000,  given  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Hitherto,  the  revenues  derived  from  these  properties  have  been 
almost  wholly  unproductive  of  any  good.  Many  of  the  estates  have  been. wholly  lost  sight  of. 

I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Charter  of  the  5th  year  of  Charles  the  Second,"  whereby, 
out  of  the  lands  omitted  in  the  patent  to  the  then  Bishop  (Montgomery),  James,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  ordered  to  execute  a deed,  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  thereby 
set  apart  700  acres  of  land,  near  the  town  of  Clogher,  and  the  Portt-iffe  and  Burgesses  there 
were  ordered,  within  two  years,  to  erect  a schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Clogher,  and  maintain 
a schoolmaster  for  a grammar  school  there,  who  is  to  have  a servant  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write  English,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  200  acres  of  the  said  land,  (part  of  the  700  acres). 

By  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  23rd  of  August,  1629, f King  Charles  the  First 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  a free  school  at  Cariesfort,  in  Wicklow,  584a.  3r.  I p.  of  land. 

* Charter,  20th  April,  1630.  Pari.  Paper,  475,  page  32.  f Return— Education,  Ireland,  1851 , Ro.  475,  page  13. 
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By  letters  patent,  boaring  date  the  16th  of  September,  1629,*  the  same  king  granted, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a free  school  at  Banaghcr,  in  the  King’s  County,  587a.  2r. 
34r.  of  land. 

By  a charter  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  March,  1669,t  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  lands,  which  contain,  I believe,  20,000  acres,  were  settled  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  three  free  grammar  schools — one  in  Drogheda,  one  in  Galway,  and  the  third  in 
Tipperary.  These  lands  appear,  from  a rental  published  in  1808,  to  contain  12,288a.  3r. 
24p.,  and  yielded  then  £6,7 17  Is.  In  addition  to  the  dividends  from  £35,000  Government 
stock,  then  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors  of  the  schools,  the  estimated  annual  rent 
derived  at  present  out  of  these  estates  is  believed  to  amount  to  £20,000. 

By  letters  patent  of  9th  James  the  First,!  that  king  granted  2 acres  of  land,  at  the 
town  of  Donegal,  to  Bazill  Brooke  ; half  an  acre  for  the  site  of  a public  school,  and  an  acre 
and  a-half  for  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  scholars. 

By  letters  patent  of  10tli  James  the  First, § that  king  granted  to  Sir  William  Cole  a 
certain  piece  of  land,  at  Enniskillen,  fora  public  school. 

By  a charter  of  the  13th  James  the  First, ||  that  king  granted  to  Roger  Johnns,  a certain 
other  piece  of  land  at  Killy  begs — two  acres  of  land — half  an  acre  for  the  site  of  one  public 
school,  to  be  there  erected ; one  acre  and  a half  for  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  scholars. 

By  a charter  bearing  date  the  5th  of  December,  23rd  of  the  reign,  King  Charles  the 
Second  granted  to  the  Commons  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  a piece  of  ground  on  Oxmantown 
Green.  The  buildings  thereon  erected,  and  to  be  erected,  shall  for  evermore  hereafter, 
remain  and  continue  a mansion  house,  or  place  of  abode,  for  the  sustentation  and  relief  of 
poor  children,  aged  and  impotent  people;  to  be  holdcn  free  of  rent.  In  1808  the  income  of 
this  school  was  £2,417  4s.  9£<f.1T 

The  provisions  made  by  the  Crown  for  education  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  the  limited  informa- 
tion at  my  command  enables  me  to  speak,  consists  of  the  following**  : — 

Trinity  College. 

Counties  in  which  Quantity  of 

lands  situate.  land. 

A.  B.  P. 

Kerry  County,  . 76,133  1 15 

Cork,  ...  252  0 1 

Limerick,  . . 3,662  0 9 

Tipperary,  . . 2,161  0 21 

Queen’s  County,  . 1,265  1 19 

Do.  Tithes, ...  — 

Meath,  . . 1,879  2 34 

Do.  Tithes,  . . — 

Westmeath,  . . 65  1 29 

Wicklow,  . . 3,315  3 33 

House  and  Garden,  — 

Longford,  . . 2,437  0 24 

The  rents  received  by  the  College  out  of  these  estates  in  the  year  1851, 

amounted  to £28,958  15  7 

The  fines  received  by  the  College  for  granting  leases,  within  the  same  year, 

amounted  to  the  sum  of 18,834  _0  8 

£47,792  16  3 

From  benefactions,  . . £1,300 

Dividends  on  Government  stock,  1,000 

2,300  0 0 

£50,092  16  3 

The  Provost  and  Fellows,  in  the  year  1850,  charged  for  fees,  commons, 

cellar  payments,  chamber  rents,  &c., 29,000  0 0 

Income  of  Trinity  College,  ......  £79,092  16  3 


No.  of  Acres, 
Statute  Measure. 

No.  of  Acres, 
Statute  Measure. 

1 TJ  P 

Erasmus  Smith's  School  Lands : 

a.  n p. 

Trinity  College  Lands, ff 

240,942  0 39 

Tipperary, 

3,001  2 7 

Royal  Schools’  Lands : 
Armagh, 

1,650  2 6 

Limerick, 

Sligo,  .... 
Westmeath, 

Galway,  .... 

3,723  0 39 
2,199  2 37 
766  0 28 
2.598  0 33 

Dungannon, 

3,918  1 5 

Clare,  .... 

1,000  0 0 

Enniskillen, 

5,564  0 19 

King’s  County, 

500  0 0 

Donegal,  .... 

1,149  3 26 
8,099  0 25 

14,788  3 24 

Carysf’ort  (Wicklow), 

584  3 31 

Clogher 

200  0 0 

Banagher  (King’s  Co.),  . 

587  2 34 
21,554  1 36 

Blue-Coat  School,  Dublin, 
Oxmantown,  . 

2,000  0 0 
279,485  2 19  _ 

* Return— Education,  Ireland,  1851,  No.  475,  p.  24.  f Appendix  Ninth  Report  of  Commissioners,  1812,  p.  224. 
1 Par.  Return — Education,  Ireland,  1852,  No.  404,  p.  13.  § Par.  Return — Education,  Ireland,  1852,  No.  404,  p.  25. 
||  Parliamentary  Return — Education,  Ireland,  1852,  No.  404,  page29.  Reports  of  Commissioners,  1809-1812. 
**  Report  of  Commissioners,  Trinity  College,  1853,page273.  ft  Return  Education,  Ireland,  1849,  No.  607. 


Poor  Law  Valuation, 

Counties  in  which 

Quantity  of 

Poor  Law  Valuatior 

£ ' s.  d. 

A.  R.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

27,713  14  4 

Louth, 

1,542  3 26 

1,400  12  4 

322  10  0 

Fermanagh,  . 

10,583  2 15 

4,302  5 0 

3,488  9 6 

Armagh, 

32,031  1 55 

21,397  12  O 

2,125  14  44 

Donegal, 

63,656  3 3 

17,341  10  7 

520  4 0 

Kildare, 

3,102  3 18 

1,133  15  5 

73  16  11 

King’s  County, 

3,887  1 22 

2,310  6 0 

1,521  11  84 

Down, 

1,270  3 0 

1,481  18  0 

27  13  10 

Galway, 

33,693  1 9 

1,318  16  0 

73  0 0 

Dublin  tenements,. 

— 

6,154  0 0 

7 0 0 
2,121  10  0 

240,942  0 39 

97,042  18  0 
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All  these  school-lands  were  granted  by  the  Crown  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Armach. 

Ireland ; they  form  but  a portion  of  the  lands  in  Ireland  given  for  educational  purposes.  I 

estimate  the  entire  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland,  whose  rents  are  applicable  for  the  purposes  j&h0$°!,al 
of  education,  to  amount  to  300,000  acres.  Joshua  M.  Ma^ee, 

I have  not  alluded  to  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament,  and  set  apart  for  education,  or  Esq. 
to  the  many  private  endowments — a subject  quite  too  wide  for  any  one  individual  to 
encounter ; they  are  to  be  found  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

I beg,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  that  many  Commissions  have  gone  before  the  present, 
whose  labours  have  uniformly  resulted  in  leaving  things  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  they 
found  them.  A new  principle  of  action  is  now  demanded. 

9374.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  observations  ? — I do  not  wish  to 
go  into  details ; I merely  confine  myself  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  I have  referred. 

9375.  The  Commissioners  will  carefully  consider  the  elaborate  statement  that  you  have 
laid  before  them. 

Rev.  William  Henry  Guillemard  sworn  and  examined.  Bev.  William  Henry 

9376.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Armagh  Royal  school  ? — I am. 

9377.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I was  appointed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1848. 

9378.  How  many  boarders  have  you  at  present  ? — I have  twenty-seven  resident  boarders, 
and  three  more  are  absent  from  the  academy. 

9379.  How  many  day  scholars  have  you  ? — I have  twenty-six  at  present. 

9380.  And  of  these  how  many  are  free  pupils  ? — Sixteen. 

9381.  In  what  state  of  repair  is  the  building  ? — There  were  a great  many  repairs  required 
when  I was  appointed.  The  floor  of  the  schoolroom  required  renewing  altogether ; painting 
was  necessary  from  one  end  of  the  school  to  the  other ; the  staircase  was  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition  indeed  ; the  dormitories  required  a great  deal  of  alteration  and  repairs;  the 
master’s  house  also  required  considerable  repairs  ; and  there  were  no  rooms  whatever  for  the 
assistant  masters  in  the  school. 

9382.  Have  all  these  repairs  been  executed  ? — They  have  all  been  executed. 

9383.  And  the  house  is  now  in  a good  state  of  repair  ? — The  house  is  in  a perfect  state 
of  repair. 

9384.  Will  you  state  more  particularly  what  repairs  have  been  executed  ? — I have  drawn 
up  a statement  of  the  repairs  that  were  made,  and  which  were  required  on  my  appointment 
as  head  master,  and  all  of  which  were  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1849.  I have 
drawn  up  a list  of  the  repairs,  and  also  of  the  r.ew  buildings  attached  to  the  school. 

9385.  State  any  new  buildings  ? — The  cloister,  for  instance,  has  been  newly  roofed  and 
slated. 

9386.  By  whom  were  these  repairs  paid  for  ? — They  were  done  by  order. 

9387.  Can  yrou  state  of  your  own  knowledge,  by  whom  they  were  paid  for? — I cannot 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  I can  only  speak  from  general  report. 

9388.  In  your  opinion,  how  many  could  the  schoolhouse  accommodate  ? — I have  had  sixty 
boys,  which  completely  filled  all  the  dormitories,  at  present  used  as  dormitories,  but  there  is 
another  room  which  has  never  been  used,  which  might  accommodate,  I should  think,  not 
more  than  sixteen.  I should  think  about  eighty  would  be  the  outside  I could  accommodate. 

9389.  That  is,  as  boarders? — As  boarders. 

939(1  Is  there  any  inspection  of  your  school  ? — I had  no  inspectors  whatever  visiting  the 
school  since  I came  into  it. 

9391.  Do  you  make  any  reports? — Every  half  year  I receive  a circular  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education — which  I always  fill  up — requiring  a statement  of  the  course  of 
education  pursued,  the  number  of  boys  attending,  their  names,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
masters,  and  a separate  column  for  any  remarks  that  I wish  to  make. 

9392.  What  is  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  your  school  ? — If  you  allow  me  to  read 
a statement  I can  tell  you  particularly;  but  I may  state  generally  it  comprises,  as  I have  stated 
m the  letter  read  by  your  Secretary,  the  classics,  with  a special  regard  to  the  course  required 
in  the  Dublin  University,  and  arithmetic ; all  the  boys  in  the  school,  three  days  in  the  week, 
for  two  hours  each  day,  attend  lessons  in  algebra,  and  the  branches  of  geometry  generally. 

In  fact,  they  receive  instruction  in  mathematics  to  any  extent  they  are  capable  of  learning  them. 

I rench  is  taught  to  all  the  scholars,  and  German  to  such  as  have  that  proficiency  in  French 
which  makes  it  proper  for  them  to  learn  it.  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  so  far  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman  histories,  and  the  history  of  England  are  concerned ; geography,  and 
English  dictation.  For  the  younger  classes,  exercises  in  writing,  English  from  dictation, 
and  lessons  in  grammar  generally  ; writing  every  day,  and  drawing  once  a-week  ; English 
composition  for  the  upper  classes  so  far  as  themes  and  essays  are  concerned ; and  learning 
by  heart  passages  from  approved  authors,  both  classical  and  English ; I have  noticed  the 
elements  of  instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  but 

9393.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  your  pupils  are  reading  classics  ? — The  whole  of  them. 

9394.  How  many  are  studying  the  modern  languages  ? — Every  one  of  them  studies 
French.  I believe  I am  not  quite  correct  when  I say  that.  There  are  two  or  three  boys  whose 
acquirements  in  Latin  are  so  elementary  that  it  is  important  to  press  on  their  Latin  course ; 
and  for  the  present  these  boys  are  not  learning  French.  I cannot  say  how  many  there  may 
be  learning  French  at  present. 

9395.  Are  there  any  learning  German  ? — Seven,  at  present. 

h'  ^l^t  ^rom  c^ass  °f  society  are  your  pupils  supplied  ? — From  all  classes,  except  the 
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A QOQ7  Will  you  state  what  their  subsequent  pursuits  in  afterlife  a,re  ?— Many  of  them 

A™'  have  entered  the  army;  several  of  them,  have  gone  to  the  university,  and  entered  the 
Armagh  Royal  learned  professions.  Some  of  them  have  entered  into  business— but  of  course  I am  not  able 
School.  tQ  fo|low  them  after  they  leave  me.  , . ...... 

Eev.  william  Henry  nf  wliat  religious  persuasion  are  the  pupils  ? — There  is  no  limitation.  ■ 

Guillemard.  • Afc  ^ preg°nt  moment  ?— Of  course,  my  own.  I do  not  imagine  that  any  of  a 

different  religious  persuasion  from  my  own  would  send  their  boys.  Wo  are  very  strict  in 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  boys  daily,  and,  therefore,  I don  t imagine,  that  persons 
whose  religious  opinions  are  not  the  same  as  mine,  would  send  their  boys  ; but  so  far  as  the 
day  boys  are  concerned,  there  is  no  limitation  whatever.  . , , 

9400.  Will  you  state  whether  any  boys  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  attend 
as  day  scholars  ?— At  present  I have  no  Roman  Catholics.  I had.  one  Roman  Catholic 
about  three  years,  one  of  my  most  efficient  pupils— a free  boy,  and  he  is  now  a prominent 

^°9 40 l^'what  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  boarders? — That  is  left 
to  my  judgment,  as  a clergyman ; I teach  them  the  Bible,  the  catechism  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  church  history,  and  any  other  book  that  I conceive  will  be  useful  lor 

th  940*2.  Sw  often  do  they  receive  that  instruction  ?— We  meet. at  a quarter. past  seven  in 
the  mornino-,  and  the  interval  between  a quarter  past  seven  to  eight  is  occupied  in  prayers 
and  religious  instruction.  We  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and  to  a quarter  to 
nine  we  have  prayers  and  religious  instruction.  I also,  before  prayers,  expound  a passage 
in  the  Bible  to  them  ; on  Sunday  they  are  for  two.  hours  under  religious  teaching,  and  they 
get,  probably,  a good  deal  during  the  interval  of  divine  service. 

9403.  Has  the  school  ever  been  visited  by  a clergyman?— No. 

9404  Is  there  any  objection  made  on  religious  grounds  to  sending  pupils  to  your  school  t 
—I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any.  The  first  year  I was  in  Armagh  I was  applied  to  by 
a Unitarian  minister  to  take  his  son  as  a boarder.  I did  not  know,  when  the  application 
was  made  to  me,  that  he  was  a Unitarian  boy,  as.  I was  only  written  to  about  him.  In  the 
nrmvfvi'Kfl.tinn  with  liis  father  he  told  me  he  was  a Unitarian  minister,  and  1 said, 


“ Of  course  you  are  aware,  when  he  is  with  me,  I shall  give  him  the  same  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  as  I give  the  other  boys.”  He  said,  “ Oh,  certainly,  I have  not  the  least 
objection  to  that ; I am  quite  willing  the  boy  should  form  his  own  judgment.  Thin, 
intercourse  of  the  boy  with  the  other  boys  might  lead  to  danger,  I dMnotlike^t 


3 to  act  on 

my  o w ^Responsibility,  and  I -consulted  p^rsonsV  the  very  liTghest  authority,  and  they 
advised  me  to  receive  him,  having  made  that  representation  to  the  father,  if  he  were  willing  to 
send  him.  I made  a communication  to  the  father  to  that  effect— but  on  the  day  he  was  to 
enter  the  school,  I received  a letter  from  him,  stating  he  did  not  like  to  send  him.  1 hat  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  there  was  an  objection  made  on  the  ground  of  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  school  by  a person  of  another  denomination. 

9405.  Mr.  Hughes.— In  fact  you  have  no  Roman  Catholic  boys  at  present  ?— At  this 
moment  I have  not.  I had  one  who  remained  with  me  three  years,  and  he  has  distinguished 

hl9406.  Dr.  Andrews.— Is  that  the  only  Roman  Catholic  you  have  had  ?—I  have  at  the 
present  moment  two  free  boys,  one  of  whose  parents,  I believe  I am  justified  in  saying,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  though  that  fact  has  never  been  communicated  to  me.  1 never  ask  a 
question  of  day  boys  as  to  their  religion.  I never  give  religious  instruction  to  day  boys, 
except  what  is  necessary  in  preparing  them  for  the  Dublin  University,  and  that  only  in  what 
is  called  the  Scripture  course  of  the  university.  They  are  obliged  to  be  prepared  in  Scripture 
history,  and  of  course  that  is  attended  to,  as  it  is  necessary  for  their  examination.  • 

9407.  Chairman. — Do  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  your  school  f— 
No.  The  school  appears  to  me  to  be  going  on  now  in  a way  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me,  with  the  funds  at  my  command.  I have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

9408.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  have  given  an  account  of  the  course  of  study  adopted  in 
this  school  of  Armagh ; do  you  regard  that  course  as  limited  to  what  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  preparation  for  the  university  and  the  learned  professions  ? — Of  course  that  is  a matter  oi 

private  judgment,  but  I do  not  think  it  is.  _ _ . ’■  _ ,•  , •.  • i 

9409.  You  think  that  the  course  at  present  laid  down  is  not  so  limited  ? — I think  it  is  not 

limited.'  The  elements  of  an  English  education  are  afforded  to  all  the  boys:  arithmetic  is 
carefully  studied.  , , . . , 0 7 

9410.  What  books  have  you  gradually  introduced  into  your  school  course  /— 1 am  not 
aware  what  the  course  was  before  I was  appointed  to  the  school.  I have  not  interfered ; the 
outlines  of  the  system  as  at  present  laid  down,  were  traced  for  me  by  iny  predecessor,  n 
I have  done  any  thing,  it  has  been  in  looking  closely  to  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 

9411.  In  fact,  promoting  it  in  every  possible  way? — I have  introduced  modern  lan- 
guages, to  be  taught  to  every  boy  as  part  of  the  system,  along  with  geography  and  history. 

9412.  Is  there  such  an  education  given  in  the  school  as  will  fit  young  nien  to  become 
candidates  for  the  military  appointments  which  are  now  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
The  standard  of  education  required  for  such  candidates  is  so  very  high,  that  I could  not 

send  any  of  my  boys  to  such  an  examination  with  any  chance  of  success.  . _ 

9413.  I ask  whether  the  education  given  is  of  such  a nature  —whether,  in  fact,  the  subjects 
in  which  the  candidates  are  required  to  bo  prepared,  are  taught  in  your  school  ?r-  I think  so. 

9414.  Does  it  furnish  a suitable  preparation  for  persons  seeking  to  enter  into  the  civu 

service  ? — I believe  so.  j 

9415.  Does  it  furnish  the  instruction  necessary  for  persons  who  intend  to  hold  cmpioj" 
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ments  in  commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments,  such  as- in  banks,  or  in  merchants’  Armach. 

offices,  or  counting  houses  ? — I think  it  does ; but  the  fact  is,  no  special  education  is  provided  — — - . 

for  such  employments.  Such  special  education  it  seems  to  me  (but  I may  be  wrong)  can  only  "siLor 
be  learned  in  the  bank  or  counting-house  itself.  No  bookkeeping  is  taught.  . Eev  William  Henry- 

9416.  Then  according  to  your  view,  no  essential  branches  of  a commercial  education  are  Guiilemard. 
defined  in  your  school  course  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  say  that ; I cannot  lay  claim  to  a suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  a commercial  education  to  say  that. 

9417.  Is  mensuration  taught  in  your  school? — Mensuration  is  not  taught  until  they  get 
into  trigonometry. 

9418.  But  the  pupils  who  have  made  some  advance  in  trigonometry,  are  taught  mensu- 
ration ? — I have  no  practical  instruments  in  use.. 

9419.  No  treatise  on  mensuration  is  included  in  your  list  of  school  books  ?— There  is  not. 

9420.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  in  the  same  school  a system  of 
combined  classical  and  commercial  education  ? — That  is  an  abstract  question  which  involves  so 
many  considerations  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a precise  answer ; but  I suppose  it  is  possible. 

I have  never  seen  it  so  conducted.  I have  ventured  to  allude  in  my  letter  to  the  free  schools 
of  Brentwood,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Stafford.  I do  not  mention  Brentwood  now  as  a case 
in  point,  but  I would  mention  Birmingham,  which  is  a large  foundation,  partly  devoted  to 
classical  education,  and  partly  to  commercial  education.  It  was  found  necessary  there  to 
separate  the  schools  entirely — to  place  them  under  different  masters,  and  the  boys  who  attend 
one  school,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  school.  It  is  not  combined  education — the 
two  branches  are  provided  by  the  same  foundation,  but  there  is  no  combination  whatever. 

942 1 . Then,  am  I to  understand  that  you  doubt  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  two  systems 
of  instruction  actually  in  the  same  -school,  and  under  the  same  masters  ? — Yes ; I think  they 
must  be  under  different  sets  of  masters. 

9422.  And  that  although  you  admit  that  the  two  systems  have  a great  deal  in  common  ? — 

Allow  me  to  explain.  The  elements  of  an  arithmetical  education  need  not  be  taught  by  a per- 
son who  is  especially  acquainted  with  commercial  transactions ; but  when  you-  require  to  have 
boys  fitted  especially  for  a counting  house,  I do  think  that  separate  masters  are  necessary, 
although  I agree  that  the  one  master  could  teach  arithmetic,  but  not  to  fit  boys  for  a counting 
house. 

9423.  You  have  referred  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  school  at  Birmingham,  are  you 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  that  endowment,  and  of  the  results  produced  by  it  ? — I am  not. 

I only  give  you  the  generally  received  impression. 

9424.  Is  it  not  an  endowment  which  furnishes  the  son  of  any  resident  householder  in 
Birmingham  with  a good  education,  whether  classical  or  commercial  ? — It  does  afford  that ; 
but  there  are  three  separate  schools,  it  I am  rightly  informed,  under  the  control  of  a 
superior  master,  the  same  as  the  school  here — first,  a classical  school ; secondly.,  an  arith- 
metical school,  for  fitting  boys  for  the  higher  commercial  pursuits,  and  a third  school 
for  purely  English  education.  I speak  of  what  I know  myself,  I may  not  be  correct 
in  details,  but  I believe  I am  right  in  saying,  the  boys  are  in  different  rooms,  certainly, 
under  distinct  masters,  and  a distinct  set  of  boys  attend  each.  They  are,  however,  under 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  one  head  master,  who  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  given. 

9425.  How  many  masters  are  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Birmingham 
school  ? — I am  not  aware. 

9426.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  them  is  given  in  the  Educational  Register  for 

1855  ? I dare  say  it  is  ; but  I have  not  discovered  it. 

9427.  I find  in  that  almanac  that  there  are  twelve  masters,  who  are  graduates  of  the 
three  universities : the  head  master,  a second  master,  and  ten  other  subordinate  assistant 
masters;  besides  a mathematical  master,  a French  master,  a German  master,  and  a writing 
master.  Besides  the  principal  school,  there  are  five  elementary  schools  ; and  in  the  principal 
school  there  were,  in  1851,  450  free  scholars  and  fifteen  boarders;  and  in  the  elementary 
schools  700  boys  and  girls,  all  under  the  inspection  of  the  head  master ; and  I find  that  the 
endowment  for  these  schools  consists  of  lands,  the  income  arising  from  which  is  £8,000 
a-year.  Were  you  aware  of  these  facts  ? — -I  was  not  aware  of  the  exact,  details ; the 
Bedford  school  was  my  authority,  which  is,  in  fact,  three  distinct  schools,  which  are  under 
the  control  of  one  head  master. 

9428.  Is  that  the  school  to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter  to  the  Primate,  as  one  in 
which  there  had  been,  to  some  extent,  a successful  attempt  made  to  combine  classical  and 
mercantile  education  ? — Birmingham  is  the  one  I mentioned. 

9429-  Are  you  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
military  and  commercial  instruction  into  the  Cheltenham  preparatory  college  ? — I know  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made ; but  in  a school  so  very  extensive  as  that,  with  such  a very  large 
field  to  draw  pupils  from,  and,  consequently,  such  large  funds  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  masters,  I think  the  thing  is  quite  possible. 

9430.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  military  and  commer- 

cial instruction  into  that  preparatory  college  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
classical  education  given  therein  ? — I have  no  reason  to  say  so ; I am  not  aware  of  any  thing 
connected  with  the  school.  . . 

9431.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  classical  reputation  of  the  school? — The  classical 

reputation  is  very  high.  n 

9432.  As  high  as  in  other  schools  in  England  ? — As  high  as  any  second  or  third  rate  school. 

9433.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils,  educated  in  that  college,  have  obtained  open  scholar- 
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Armagh.  ships  at  Oxford  within  the  last  three  years  ?— I have  heard  they  distinguished  themselves 
— — greatly  within  the  last  three  years. 

Ar%tral  9434-  That  is,  they  entered  into  competition  with  pupils  educated  in  the  great  schools  of 
Eev.  William  Henry  England,  and  carried  off  the  highest  honors?— I have  no  doubt  of  if. 

Guiilemard.  J 9435.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you  are  warranted  in  calling  it  a second  or  third-rate 
school,  if  the  boys  educated  in  it  have  been  more  successful  than  those  educated  in  the  other 
schools  of  England? — I am  not  exactly  aware  of  the  date  when  it  has  thrown  the  minor 
schools  into  the  shade. 

9436.  You  have  stated  that  modern  languages  are  taught  in  your  school — French  to  all 
the  pupils,  and  German  to  such  as  have  made  some  advance  in  French  ; what  is  the  charge 

. for  this  instruction? — None  whatever;  it  is  included  in  the  general  charge.  I have  no 
extra  charges  of  any  kind. 

9437.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  modern  languages  can  be  taught  in  a classical  school 
without  interfering  with  the  classical  instruction  ? — If  left  t.o  my  own  judgment  I should  not 
introduce  modern  languages  into  the  school.  I believe  that  in  a classical  school,  under  no 
system  of  rules,  will  they  ever  be  learned  efficiently. 

9438.  Even  if  taught  every  day  ? — Of  course  that  will  depend  upon  the  time  which  is 
devoted  to  them.  I think  a boy  would  make  far  greater  progress  if  he  made  himself  a 
perfect  classical  scholar,  and  took  to  the  learning  of  the  modern  languages  afterwards;  but  as  a 
few  boys  might  learn  them  with  advantage,  I,  of  course,  introduced  them  into  my  system. 

9439.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  study  of  modern  languages  is  essential  in  order  to  lay 
the  basis  of  philological  knowledge? — Studied  critically  it  is. 

9440.  Even  studied  as  they  ordinarily  are  by  boys  when  learning  them,  would  not  an 
acquaintance  with  modern  languages  promote  the  knowledge  of  comparative  philology  ? — 
Yes ; but  they  should  sacrifice  a great  portion  of  their  time. 

9441.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  contributes  very  much  to 
an  increased  acquaintance  with  the  history,  structure,  and  properties  of  our  own  language  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

9442.  Then,  from  these  principles  would  you  deduce  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  as  a portion  of  the  school  instruction  of  a gentleman  ? — I think  so. 

9443.  You  have  stated  that  the  pupils  are  taught  arithmetic;  is  mental  arithmetic  part  of 
their  daily  exercise  ? — It  is  not. 

9444.  Is  not  that  branch  of  instruction — I mean  mental  calculation — useful,  even  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  its  practical  utility  in  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce  ? — I think  that  it  would  be. 

9445.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  tends  to  give  quickness  and  clearness  of  head? — I have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

9446.  Mr.  Magee  read  the  following  passage  in  the  statement  which  he  has  just  laid  before 
the  Commissioners: — “In  1851  the  late  Mrs.  Rickard,  whose  husband  had  expended  at  least 
£8,000  on  buildings  in  and  about  Armagh,  but  who,  by  reason  of  vicissitudes  of  trade,  left 
his  family  unprovided  for,  applied  to  Dr.  Guiilemard,  the  present  master  of  the  Armagh 
school,  to  admit  her  son.  Dr.  Guiilemard  proposed  to  admit  the  boy  ; but  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  the  education  he  could  afford  was  suited  only  for  a gentleman ; that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  him  in  a banking-house,  counting-house,  or  as  a tradesman ; that  his  education 
would  be  principally  classical ; that  he  would  have  little  opportunity  of  learning  arithmetic, 
that  little  attention  was  given  to  it  in  the  school ; but  that  he  should  have  opportunities  of 
learning  it  occasionally,  when  he  might  improve  himself.  The  lady  declined  sending  the 
boy  on  those  terms.”  Is  that  a correct  statement  of  the  entire  of  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  you  and  Mrs.  Rickard  ? — I should  say  it  is  extremely  incorrect  indeed. 

9447.  In  what  respect? — I am  certain  that  I never  even  alluded  to  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  in  reply  to  any  application  that  was  made  for  admission.  1 have  always  favoured 
the  application  of  those  who  were  tenants  on  the  school-lands,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  deserving 
person ; and  have  never  rebuffed  them  (I  could  not  do  so)  by  such  an  offensive  reply  as  that. 
I could  not  possibly  do  it,  for  such  an  act  would  render  nugatory  all  the  efforts  I have  made 
to  educate  my  pupils.  I never  used  the  term  gentleman,  I am  certain. 

9448.  Does  this  statement  represent  fairly  the  course  of  instruction  which  you  give  in 
your  school? — Very  unfairly.  I perfectly  remember  Mrs.  Rickard  calling  on  me,  though 
I cannot,  remember  all  the  circumstances  of  the  interview  ; but  I remember  treating  her 
with  the  greatest  consideration.  1 remember  talking  with  her  two  or  three  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  I entered  into  her  circumstances  with  great  feeling.  So  far  as  I remember,  I 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to. take  her  son ; but  she  distinctly  told  me,  having  inquired  into  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  education  given  in  the  school,  what  kind  of  instruction 
would  be  suited  for  him,  what  his  course  of  arithmetic  would  be,  she  distinctly  told  me,  in 
reply  to  my  question,  that  her  only  object  was  to  educate  the  boy  for  trade  generally,  that 
that  was  her  intention;  and  I said  I doubted  whether  the  education  would  benefit  him  in  the 
trade  he  was  about  to  follow. 

9449.  Mr.  Hughes. — She  did  not  send  her  boy  after  that  conversation  ? — She  did  not.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  men  placed  over  boys,  to  ask  their  parents  what  they 
intend  their  sons  for  in  afterlife;  and  if  the  boy  is  a boy  not  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
school,  of  course  I give  my  advice  to  them,  and  leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  I may 
state,  that  if  I had  taken  Mrs.  Rickard’s  son  it  would  have  been  out  of  my  own  free  kindness. 
I educate  any  number  of  free  pupils  that  I consider  will  be  beneficial  to  the  school.  I may 
have  conveyed  to  her  the  notion  that  the  education  I proposed  to  give  was  only  fit  for  a 
gentleman  ; but  every  person  acquainted  with  me  knows  I never  rebuffed  anybody. 
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9450.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Then  the  Commissioners  are  to  understand  that  you  do  not  Armach. 

admit  the  truth  of  the  statement  just  read  by  Mr.  Magee  ? — Yes.  

9451.  Did  you  assert  that  the  education  furnished  in  your  school  would  be  of  no  use  to  Armschod°yal 

a pupil  “in  a banking  house,  counting  house,  or  as  a tradesman?” — I do  not  recollect  that  I Rev  wmiam Henry 
employed  the  phrase  “no  use.”  I told  her  there  was  no  direct  education  for  that  purpose;  Guillemard. 
and  having  told  her  what  was  the  education  which  he  would  receive,  it  was  for  her  to  form  a 
judgment.  I cannot  state,  upon  oath,  the  exact  words  I used. 

9452.  But  you  think  you  did  not  state  that  the  education  given  in  your  school  would  he  • 
of  no  use  for  commercial  purposes  ? — Indeed,  I did  not ; I am  sure  I did  not.  All  I meant 
to  convey  to  her  was  what  I have  already  said,  and  already  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the 
Commissioners,  that  there  was  no  special  education  for  such  pupils. 

9453.  And  that  you  would  not  recommend  a pupil  intended  for  a commercial  occupation 
or  trade  to  seek  instruction  there  ? — Certainly. 

9454.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of  the  head  class  in  your  school  ? — They 
vary  very  much.  They  seldom  stay  beyond  eighteen,  and  sometimes  they  join  at  fifteen. 

9455.  Do  you  find  in  boys  of  that  age  a considerable  diversity  of  tastes  and  capabilities — 
some  of  them  evince  a greater  aptitude  for  classical  than  scientific  pursuits? — Yes. 

9456.  Is  your  system  of  instruction  calculated  to  provide  for  their  diversity  of  talents  ? 

— Certainly.  The  education  is  partially  scientific  and  partially  classical.  Some  of  the  boys 
will  be  found  incapable  of  cultivating  classics  with  any  considerable  success. 

9457.  A boy  might  have  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematical  studies  without 
having  attained  to  a place  in  the  class  of  most  advanced  in  Greek  and  Latin? — I have 
never  found  it  to  be  so. 

9458.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  senior  boys,  having  read  a course  of  elementary 
mathematics  such  as  your  pupils  are  taught,  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  natural 
philosophy.  I believe  you  stated  that  you  gave  instruction  in  its  elementary  branches? — Yes. 

9459.  Are  you  aware  that  candidates  for  Woolwich  appointments  are  examined  in  hydro- 
statics, experimental  chemistry,  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  electricity,  and  certain  branches 
of  natural  history.  They  are  not  required  to  know  all  these  things;  but  they  are  all  given 
the  option  of  offering  themselves  for  examination  in  these  different  branches  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

9460.  Under  such  circumstances  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  efforts  should  be  made  in 
our  best  schools  to  prepare  pupils  to  compete  for  those  appointments  ? — It  would  be  a very 
desirable  thing  to  send  boys  fitted  to  compete  for  those  appointments,  if  we  had  only  masters 
qualified  to  instruct  them,  and  had  time  to  instruct  them. 

9461.  The  candidates  must  be  of  the  age  between  seventeen  and  nineteen;  the  age 
generally  of  the  senior  classes  in  the  great  public  schools.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  funds 
were  available  that  we  ought  to  establish  in  our  schools  a system  embracing  these  different 
courses  of  instruction  within  it  ? — I think  so  ; not  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  special  pur- 
poses, but  with  the  view  of  establishing  a liberal  and  good  education. 

9462.  I think  you  have  stated  the  nature  of  the  English  instruction  given  in  the  Armagh 
school? — The  lower  classes  are  taught  grammar,  and  writing  English  from  dictation.  They 
read  history,  of  course  ; they  are  examined  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  so  on.  In  the  upper 
classes  they  get  essays  and  themes,  and  constant  translations  from  the  classics  are  given. 

9463.  Do  they  write  the  translations  ? — They  write  the  translations  into  English. 

9464.  In  judging  of  which  you  take  into  account  the  merit  of  the  English  composition  ? — Yes. 

9465.  Do  you  require  any  of  your  pupils  to  study  the  works  of  classical  writers,  in  any 
language,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in  a knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our 
own  language  ? — I do  not. 

9466.  If  there  were  time  for  it,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable? — If  there  were  time 
for  it,  I would  very  much  desire  it. 

9467.  Do  not  you  think  time  ought  to  be  made  for  it  ? — Indeed,  I find  it  extremely  hard 
to  get  through  all  that  has  to  be  done.  My  object  is  to  teach  whatever  I do  teach  really,  and 
not  superficially.  I could  extend  the  system  very  much  indeed ; but  I think  the  knowledge 
gained  would  be  very  shallow. 

9468.  Have  you  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “ libera  schola.” — I have  not 
investigated  it  fully  ; but  from  what  I believe  to  have  been  the  nature  and  character  of  free 
schools  in  England,  and  from  the  intimation  given  as  to  the  description  of  boys  who  were  to 
be  educated,  1 do  not  think  the  English  of  “ libera  schola is  “free  school.”  An  almost 
decisive  passage  was  read  by  the  Secretary  on  this  point — that  libera  schola  meant  a school, 
on  admission  into  which  there  was  a fixed  payment  required  from  the  pupils,  according  to 
their  rank  in  society. 

9469.  Could  you  deduce  any  other  instance  to  show  that  libera  schola  does  not  mean  a 
free  school  ? — N o. 

9470.  I mean  a school  in  which  instruction  is  given  gratuitously  ? — I cannot. 

9471.  What  do  you  think  is  the  meaning  of  publica  schola  ? — A school  open  to  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

9472.  Do  you  believe  that  the  meaning  of  publica  schola  is  the  Bame  as  libera  schola? — 

Not  quite  the  same. 

9473.  Would  you  favour  us  with  your  view  respecting  this  point  ? — I think  publica  schola 
is  generally  a libera  schola  ; but  I do  not  think  that  publica  and  libera  mean  the  same  thing. 

I believe,  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  that  libera  schola  means  a school  standing  by  itself,  unconnected 
with  any  special  training  for  any  after  pursuit  in  life  ; in  fact,  open  to  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  ; not  tied  up  in  any  way,  or  restricted. 
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. 94,4  One  of  your  predecessors  m the  school  of  Armagh  Is  called  Magi**  pMim 

A — JolL’apd fmgLr  Lm  tdMn  Do.yeu  think  they  were  psed  as  synonymous  words  ? 

SeAool.^:  ■ ' — 1 should  think  they  were.  , , . j etter  to  this  Primate  that  at  the  time  the 

Sarar""*  Koyal^cL*  werTeSished  there  were  no  public  free  schools  in 

grammar  schools  ?— The  words  I used  are— “ No  public  free  schools,  other  than  grammar 

^476. 'ms™!  ask  on  what  ground  you  make  that  assertion  ; are  you  not  aware  chat  the 
parochial  Sols  were  established  b/the  Act  of  Henry  VIIM-I  ™ swa™  » « 

1 9477.  Is  it  likely  that  they  were  grammar  schools  ?— I do  not  thmk  they  were  grammar 

S°M78.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  juimbor  of  free  ppils  in  jour  school  at  present 
exceeds  the  number  prescribed  by' the  Commissioners  df  Education  m , J?  ?'  ■ 

9479.  What  is  that  number  at  present  ? — I hare  sixteen  at  present  who  pay  me  nothing. 
9480  What  were  the  rules  established  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  with  regard 
to  their  admission  ? — They  regained  them  to  be 

school  estates,  not  under  ten  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  and  not  to  remain  alter  the 

°g^risS  not  some  further  restriction  ?-The  names  of  the  candidates  must  hh  sub- 
mitted to  the  master,  who  shall  examine  and  select  such  as  he  thinks  most  eligible  and 
likely  to  benefit  by  the  course  of  education  given  m the  school. 

9482.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  regards  the  property  of  the  parents  .—Yes,  there  is, 

9483  Chairman  —The  words  are— "Of  parties  residing  in  Armagh,  and  inhabiting  a 
house  rated  at  no  less  than  £ 10,  poor  law  valuation,  or  thetlnldrcn  of  tenants  on  the  Armagh 

“^fS^SS^r'tSe  ?Tg  rs  been  promulgated  in  Armagh  in  such 

* «*-  * r“ meana  of  lringi”g 

them  under  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh?— 1 have  not.  , , _ otiir 

9486.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Education  m Ireland  have  taken  any 
steps  to  notify  to  the  residents  in  Armagh,  that  a certain  number  of  free  pup*,  the 
children  of  persons  qualified,  in  a particular  manner,  were  admissible  into  the  school  ? I am 

“ISrWhen  Applications  have  been  made  to  you  to  receive  free  pupils,  have  JOunrftnted 

inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  these  conditions  are 

have  never  instituted  inquiries.  I have  never  refused  anybody  who  applied  to  me  tor  tree 

ad™nYou  have  taken  all  who  applied  ?_I  believe,  I may  say  I have  taken  all  who 
applied,  except  some  persons  whom  I considered  legitimately  disqualified.  , 

9489.  Without  asking  you  to  specify  particular  cases,  may  I ask  you  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  you  refused  to  receive  them  ?-The  only  instance  I distinctly  remember  is 
the  case  of  a youim  man  who  was  the  usher  of  a school,  and  who  had  learned  no  Latin  , he 
!sked  me  to admit  him  into  the  school  to  learn  Latin,  and  l refused  ; but  I considered  myself 
a,ii„  Vtv  t.hfi  rules  in  doin'?  so.  If  in  process  of  time  tbe  applications  for  free  admis- 


n^9490ryAredthere  any  obligations  as  to  religious  profession  imposed  on  free  pupils  ?— None 
"’^49  L^Are  any  of  tbe  free  pupils  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Presbyterians  ?-There  are 
^g^g^A^the^exa^nations^o^free^cholars'hips  equally  open,  bonajide,  to  persons  of  all 

lel9493?  Hav^yo^instituted  anyJ  examination  of  the  candidates  for  free  scholarships,  to 
ascertain  what  their  acquirements  are? — -I  have  always  done  so.  . . 

9494.  In  what  manner  do  you  conduct  this  examination,  and  what  previous  acquirements 
do  you  insist  upon  ?-I  conduct  the  examination  myself,  and  generally  in  the  presence  of 

th9495.S  a2m  a general  rule,  what  literary  qualification  do  you  require  from  candidates  ? 
—I  examine  them  to  ascertain  what  their  intellectual  qualifications  aye,  and  if  they  hav 
not  learned  Latin,  I require  them  to  go  away,  and  not  come  back  until  they  know  the  ele- 

me9496?  The^xamination  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  proficiency  the 
boys  have- made,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  abilities  ?— I do  noVexamme 
them  at  all  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  abilities ; I always  make  inquiries  as  to  then 
abilities  from  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  taught.  They  very  generaily, 
indeed  very  often,  come  to  me  recommended  by  some  person  in  a high  rank  ol  lue, 

**949™ A^nofthe1  candidates  required  to  bring  their  claims  for  free  admission  before 

y°9498.NIst there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  pupils, 
in  the  school  of  Armagh  ? — None  whatever.  9 

9499.  Are  all  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  school  open  to  all  these  classes  of  boys  alike  ? 
Perfectly.  The  list  of  prizes  obtained  in  the  year  1854  will  show  that. 
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9500.  Mr.  Hughes. — Are  any  of  the  boys  mentioned  in  that  list  free  pupils  ? — Yes.  Armagh. 

9501.  How  many  ? — It  has  always  been  my  object  since  I had  connexion  with  the  present  ArmmjhRmial 

school,  never  to  let  the  day  boys  or  the  boarders  know  who  were  day  boys  or  who  were  School.  J 
free  pupils.  . . .Rev,  William  Henry 

9502.  You  need  not  mention  names?— I can  state  to  you,  that  of  the  boys  who  gamed  Guillemard. 
these  prizes,  some  were  day  boys  and  some  were  free  pupils. 

9503.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — To  what  class  did  the  two  boys  belong  who  answered  me  best 
in  the  different  branches  of  mathematics  ? — They  were  both  day  boys.. 

9504.  But  not  free  ? — Thtfre  are  no  free  boys  in  the  class  you  examined. 

9505.  Are  any  of  your  pupils  the  sons  of  persons  in  the  humble  ranks  of  life  ?— Many.. 

9506.  Has  the  admission  of  such  pupils  been  the  cause  of  wealthier  parents  withdrawing 
their  sons  from  your  school  ? — I have  never  heard  of  any. 

9507.  The  pupils  of  the  different  classes  mix  together  without  any  complaint  or  grievance 
being  alleged  ? — I have  never  heard  any.  ' 

9508.  You  havfe  stated  in  the  document  that  was  read,  that  you  considered  such  a mix- 
ture of  classes  to  be  advantageous  ? — I do,'  indeed. 

9509.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  you  have  formed  that 
opinion  ? — I think  it  destroys  class  prejudices  by  introducing  a community  of  feeling  between 
boys  of  different  ranks — they  learn  to  pull  together  and  to  feel  together  ; the  boys  of  the 
upper  rank  do  not  despise  the  boys  of  .the  lower,  and  the  boys  of  the  lower  rank  acquire  an 
independent  feeling  when  they  find  they  are  on  the-  same  level  with  boys  of  the  upper  rank. 

9510.  Is  this  admixture  of  boys  of  different  ranks  useful  to  those  of  the  higher  class  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  lower  ? — I should  think  so. 

9511.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the  upper 
class,  that  they  should  be  kept  wholly  apart  and  secured- from  association  with  the  sons  of 
persons  in  a somewhat  humbler  rank  of  life  ?— Certainly  not.. 

9512.  Is  not  this  mixture  of  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  life  to  be  found  also  in  the 
great  English  schools  ? — Not  in  the  whole  of  them. 

9513.  In  most  of  the  great  schools?— I think,  perhaps,  not  from  the  very  humbler  ranks 

of  life-  . . . 

9514.  Are  you  not  aware  that  boys  of  the  very  humblest  rank  in  life  are  admitted  into 

the  leading  schools  in  England  ? — The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  are  admitted  ; 
but  nothing  below  that.  . 

9515.  What  class,  for  instance,  do  you  find  in  Christ’s  Hospital  College,  m which  you 
were  educated  ? — Christ’s  Hospital  is  a place  of  absolutely  charitable  education. 

9516.  But  still  numbering  amongst  its  pupils  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  even  of  persons  of 
higher  rank  ?— No  I think,  not  of  the  higher  rank  ; but  sons  of  persons  who  might  be  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen.  I never  met  anybody  who  would  be  called  of  the  higher  rank  in  that  school ; 
but  I did  meet  the  sons  of  professional  men,  sons  of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  many  sons  of 
clergymen,  and  the  sons  of  mercantile  men. 

9517.  Having  had  personal  experience  of  the  working  of  a school  -of  that  nature — 

you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  unadvisable  to  have  children  of  somewhat  different  ranks 
intermixed? — I should  not  like  to  see  them  altogether  intermixed ; I think  it  might  be  pre- 
judicial if  they  were  altogether  mixed;  but  in  that  school  I think  you  might  have  them 
safely  mixed  together.  . 

9518.  Have  any  school  exhibitions,  as  distinct  from  college  exhibitions,  been  established 

in  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh  ? — Not  one.  . . _ 

9519.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  school  exhibitions  which  have  been  established 
in  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen  ? — I do  not. 

9520.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  school  exhibitions,  open  to  competition, 
or  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  which  may  be  determined  upon  ? — I think  whatever 
funds  are  applicable  for  such  purpose  ought  not  to  be  thus  applied  in  a school  like 
Armagh,  where  there  is  free  education  for  all  the  children  who  require  it  in  point  of  circum- 
stances, and  where  the  day-boys  who  pay  for  their  education  come  from  a class  in  life  whose 
parents  are  able  to  pay  a small  sum  for  their  education.  I do  not  think  money  is  desirable  for 
a boy  before  he  goes  to  college;  but  when  he  goes  there,  then  I think  it  is  very  necessary. 

9521.  You  do  not  think  it  so  important  to  give  money  to  boys  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  way  during  their  school  period  ?— I never  saw  them  experience  any  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  through  their  school  period. 

9522.  Boys,  for  instance,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Armagh,  if  they  were  boys 
of  superior  abilities,  and  well  recommended,  might  obtain  places  as  free  pupils  in  your  school ; 
but  to  boys  at  a little  distance,  and  not  having  the  opportunity  of  being  educated  in  a good 
school,  might  not  school  exhibitions  of  this  kind  be  a very  great  boon? — They  would 
be;  but  in  order  to  obtain  them,  we  would  require  of  them  to  gain  some  considerable 
proficiency.  I should  say  they  should  evince  considerable  talent,  and  be  considerably 
advanced  in  their  studies ; and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  obtain  those  exhibitions  until  far 
advanced  in  age,  and  at  a time  when  the  little  aid  given  would  not  be  of  so  much  advantage. 

The  poorer  classes  can  live  so  very  cheaply  in  Armagh  that  I think  very  few  parents  would 
not  be  able  to  support  their  children  during  their  school  course. 

9523.  The  difficulty  might  rather  be  in  providing  a lodging  for  pupils  of  the  kind  in  a place 
where  they  would  be  under  due  care  and  superintendence? — That  is,  of  course,  a great  difficulty.  " 

9524.  So  that  even  though  able  to  pay  for  a lodging  for  their  sons,  parents  resident  at 
some  little  distance  might  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  your  school . 

— That  is  not  my  principal  difficulty ; but  you  see  that  by  conferring  an  advantage  upon  a 
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particular  class  of  boys,  the  only  candidates  for  these  exhibitions  would  be  boys  of  the  very 
humblest  class,  which  would  at  once  make  them  known  in  the  school — a thing  which  would 
not  be  desirable. 

9525.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they  would  be  looked  down  upon  if  they  obtained 
these  exhibitions  ns  the  reward  of  merit  ? — I cannot  say  they  would. 

9526.  Then,  were  school  exhibitions  connected  with  the  Armagh  school  open  to  competi- 
tion to  all  boys  from  the  county  or  the  province,  or  from  any  part  of  Ireland,  are  you  not 
of  opinion  that  the  honour  of  gaining  one  of  those  exhibitions  would  completely  efface  any 
stigma  that  some  people  might  suppose  to  arise  from  their  being  eleemosynary  ?— I do  not 
wish  my  remaks  to  be  understood  in  such  a strict  sense  as  that;  I think  the  distinction 
might  efface  it. 

9527.  You  are  not  aware  how  the  school  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  the  Enniskillen 
school  have  worked  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware. 

9528.  Boys  are  provided  with  lodging-houses,  are  they  not?— I have  no  information 
regarding  those  exhibitions  which  would  warrant  me  to  make  a public  statement. 

9529.  Out  of  what  funds  is  this  school  of  Armagh  provided  with  school  requisites— maps, 
books  of  reference,  and  such  things  ? — We  have  very  few  books  of  reference  except  for  the 
advanced  boys  : the  boys  have  their  own  maps. 

9530.  Out  of  what  funds  are  the  requisites  supplied?  - They  furnish  themselves. 

9531.  Is  there  no  school  library  ? — There  is  a school  library. 

9532.  Mention  has  been  made  of  a small  sum  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  library  ? — It  is  a library  (I  have  the  list  of  books 
here)  of  very  advanced  critical  works  principally. 

9533.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a select  library  of  books  of  reference  would  be  useful  to 
the  scholars  ? — Certainly. 

9534.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  an  application  for  funds  to  procure  such  books 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Education  ? — No  ; I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

9535.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College 
in  connexion  with  this  school  of  Armagh  produced  upon  the  school  itself? — lam  hardly 
able  to  judge  of  that,  not  having  been  resident  here  at  the  time  they  were  established.  I could 
not  state  what  the  school  was  at  that  time. 

9536.  But  even  at  the  present  time  do  you  see  that  these  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  diligence  of  the  boys? — The  great  object  of  every  boy  is  to 
obtain  them  ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  they  promote  diligence  and  application  among  boys 
who  have  any  chance  of  obtaining  them. 

9537.  You  think  the  establishment  of  those  exhibitions  raises,  on  the  whole,  the  standard 
of  acquirements  in  the  school  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it . 

9538.  Does  it  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  pupils,  and  raise  the  standard  of  school 
acquirements  ? — I think  so. 

9539.  Do  you  think  this  effect  would  be  diminished  or  increased  if  the  exhibitions  now 
attached  to  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh  were  open  to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  from  other 
schools  indiscriminately  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  the  effect  would  be  increased. 

9540.  Although  you  might  have  ascertained  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  those 
exhibitions  would  be  diminished,  if  they  were  left  open  to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  coming 
from  other  schools  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  promote  diligence 
in  the  different  schools,  and  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  emulation  of  the  scholars. 

9541.  You  are  of  opinion  it  would  promote  a greater  amount  of  diligence  and  emulation 
among  the  scholars  in  all  the  Royal  schools,  and  raise  the  standard  of  acquirements  ? — I 
think  so. 

9542.  Do  you  think  it  would  produce  good  or  bad  effects,  in  giving  rise  to  emulation 
between  the  schoolmasters  ?—  I should  deprecate  it  on  that  ground. 

9543.  Now,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  would  you  state  what  you  think 
would  be  the  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement? — The  question,  as  propounded,  has  never 
occurred  to  my  mind  before. 

9544.  I only  ask  your  impression  ; that  being  given,  you  are  free  to  change  your  opinion 
upon  after  consideration? — I think  it  would  promote — a thing  especially  undesirable — a 
tendency  to  cram  boys  for  a particular  examination,  and  as  such  to  be  greatly  deprecated. 

9545.  The  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh  are  open  to  free 
scholars,  and  persons  of  all  religious  denominations : have  free  pupils  obtained  a due  propor- 
tion of  those  exhibitions? — I think  the  majority  were  free  pupils  who  obtained  them. 
Twenty  exhibitions  were  gained  since  the  year  1834,  from  that  period  to  1851;  seven 
by  free  boys;  five  were  natives  of  this  town,  but  free  boys,  and  eight  boarders.  In  1852, 
two  exhibitions  were  obtained,  the  first  by  a free  boy,  and  the  second  by  a boarder ; and 
in  1853  three  exhibitions  were  obtained,  or  portions  of  exhibitions — the  first  by  a 
boarder,  the  second  by  a day  boy,  and  the  third  by  a boarder.  Last  year  there  were  three 
candidates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a day  boy ; but  the  successful  candidate  was  a boarder. 

9546.  Have  the  boarders  obtained  a larger  share  of  exhibitions  than  the  day  boys?— 
Were  I to  calculate  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  boarders,  I should  say  not. 

9547.  What  are  the  hours  allotted  to  instruction  in  your  school  ? — I have  already  parti- 
cularized the  hours  of  instruction  given  to  the  boarders ; shall  I repeat  them  ? 

9548.  If  you  please? — The  boys  rise  at  six  in  the  summer  quarter,  and  later  in  the  winter 
quarter  ; at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  down  by  seven  o’clock,  and  the  interval  to  half- 
past seven  is  allotted  to  prayers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  breakfast  is  taken  up 
with  preparing  their  class  lessons  and  religious  teaching ; that  is  about  half  an  hour  and 
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ten  minutes  altogether.  The  whole  school  meets  at  half-past  nine  o’clock.  The  school  Armagh. 
hours  are  from  nine  to  twelve,  anil  two  to  five  o’clock;  then  there  are  two' half-holidays  in  Armagh  Royal 

the  week,  on  which  we  only  meet  from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock.  . School. 

9549.  What  portion  of  time  is  absolutely  appropriated  to  recreation  each  day? — There  Rev.  William  Henry 
is  half  an  hour  after  breakfast,  or  something  more  ; an  hour  and  a half  in  the.  summer  time ; Guillemard. 

and  an  hour  and  a-lialf  between  tho  two  schools,  and  another  hour  and  a half  in  the  evening. 

9550.  Absolutely  devoted  to  recreation  ? — The  boys  have  the  power  to  do  so  ; there  is  no 
restriction  of  any  kind.  In  winter  the  days  are  short,  and  there  is  not  so  much  timefor  recreation. 

9551.  What  arc  the  vacations? — Eight  weeks  in  summer,  and  four  in  winter. 

9552.  What  at  Easter? — There  are  three  or  four  weeks  at  Easter. 

9553.  Is  there  a good  play -ground,  adequate  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys  ? — Quite. 

9554.  Is  the  health  of  the  boys  generally  good? — Very  good. 

9555.  What,  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  their  cleanliness : what  means  have  they 
of  washing  ? — Each  boy  has  separate  appliances  for  washing,  in  a little  cell  in  the  dormi- 
tory ; there  is  also  a room  down  stairs,  to  which  they  have  access  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

9556.  Each  boy  in  tho  dormitory  performs  his  ablutions  within  his  own  cell?— -Yes. 

9557.  In  addition  to  this  accommodation  there  is  a lavatory  accessible  below  stairs,  and  a 
bath-room  ? — Yes. 

9558.  What  arrangement  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness  prevailing  in  the  school,  to  separate 
the  invalids  from  the  rest  of  the  boys?— Wo  have  two  infirmaries  at  present.  In  case  of 
ordinary  illness  a boy  goes  to  a dormitory  which  is  distinct  from  the  rest ; and  in  case  of  an 
infectious  disease  he  goes  to  another  large  room  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 

9559.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  matron,  as  regards  the  general  care  of  the  boys? — She 
has  the  entire  care  of  their  health,  and  the  superintendence  of  their  dormitories;  she  provides 
their  food,  takes  care  of  their  clothes,  and  is  present  in  the  hall  at  their  meals. 

9560.  1 think  you  said  that  the  boys  are  taught  drawing  and  music  ? — No ; not  music. 

9561.  What  amount  of  instruction  is  given  in  drawing? — Not  a very  extensive  amount: 
one  afternoon  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  it. 

9562.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a list  of  the  books  used  in  the  school, 
specifying  tho  number  of  boys  reading  each? — I have  not  the  number  of  boys  reading  each. 

9563.  ”\Ve  ask  you  to  do  it,  if  you  please.  You  can  furnish  the  list  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commissioners  ?— I have  specified  the  number  in  some  cases. 

9564.  Chairman. — We  do  not  require  the  total  number  of  your  pupils,  but  the  number 
readino-  each  book.  We  also  want  a return  of  tho  books,  both  in  the  school  library  and  the 
other  library  ? — I have  brought  a list  of  classical  books  with  me,  but  it  was  not  made  out  by 
myself;  I received  it  when  1 came  to  the  school.  There  is  a number  of  books  voluntarily 
contributed  in  use  in  the  school. 

9565.  For  the  use  of  the  boys,  under  your  direction  ? — Yes;  but  there  are  a great  many 
of  them  puerile  and  insignificant,  contributed  by  little  boys  for  their  own  amusement  and  the 
amusement  of  their  school-fellows.  The  list  will  not  be  a select  one. 

9566.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  sending  that  list,  you  can  make  any  observations  you  think  proper 
respecting  the  books. 

9567.  Bev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  Commissioners,  with  a 
statement  of  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the  schoolhouse  ? — I have  brought  it  with 
me,  and  I hand  in  the  document. 

9568.  Dr.  Andreivs. — What  is  your  principal  difficulty  in  combining  classical  and  com- 
mercial education  ? — 1 have  no  difficulty  whatever,  because  I have  never  tried  it.  I appre- 
hend the  great  difficulty  would  be  the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

9569.  If  you  had  an’English  master  competent  to  teach  what  mercantile  men  desire,  could 
that  instruction  be  given  in  your  school  ? — Not  without  a separation  of  the  boys. 

9570.  What  is  the  necessity  for  separating  the  boys? — It  would  be  impossible  if  both 
branches  were  learned  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  with  the  classes. 

9571.  Would  it  be  possible  if  the  boys  should  not  devote  too  large  a portion  of  their  time 
to  other  studies? — Unless  I introduced  it  as  part  of  the  whole  business  of  the  school,  I 
should  at  once  break  up  my  classes. 

9572.  Without  altering  your  classes,  could  you  not  give  a certain  number  of  hours  of  the 
day  to  classics,  and  a certain  number  of  hours  to  English  ? — I could  not  possibly  combine 
commercial  education  with  the  education  given  at  present  -without  cutting  off  some  part  of 
the  present  system  ; for  suppose  that  a boy  has  to  prepare  himself  in  two  or  three  lessons 
in  classics,  in  order  to  give  him  time  for  his  commercial  education  I should  be  obliged  to  cut 
off  one  or  two  of  these  lessons.  It  would  be  extremely  hard  to  determine  which  part  of  his 
education — whether  the  classical  or  the  commercial — was  to  be  sacrificed.  His  position, 
relatively,  with  regard  to  tho  rest  of  the  scholars  who  did  not  learn  a commercial  education 
would  be  decidedly  interfered  with.  His  education  in  classics  would  be  at  once  broken  into, 
and  it  would  not  be  a connected,  but  a disjointed  education  he  would  receive. 

9573.  If  the  parent  of  a boy  desires  that  he  should  learn  Latin,  and  not  Greek,  and  the 
time  he  would  require  to  devote  to  Greek  were  devoted  to  English,  do  you  see  any  difficulty- 
in  having  that  course  adopted? — I think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  with  my  limited 
number  of  masters. 

9574.  But  suppose  you  had  a sufficient  number  of  competent  masters,  could  you  not  give  a 
boy  instruction  in  classics,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a good  English  education  ? — I have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  managed  with  a large  number  of  masters. 

9575.  Do  you  not  think  a merchant  requires  as  high  an  education  as  any  person  in  society  ? 

— Unquestionably. 
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Armagh.  9576.  Do  you  not  think  classical  instruction,  so  far  as  you  give  it,  would  be  a very  good 

— — foundation  for  learning  other  branches  ? — I think  so. 

A'”s5iool  9577-  Could  you  not  make  arrangements  to  combine  with  that  a good  commercial  educa- 
te,, William  Henry  tion,  supposing  you  had  a competent  master  to  teach  those  who  desired  to  be  so  instructed? 

Guiilemard.  — Where  a number  of  things  are  required  to  be  learned  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 

harmonious  action.  Suppose  I should  take  six  boys  out  of  a particular  class  to  be  under  the 

commercial  master,  how  could  I provide  for  the  education  of  the  other  boys  while  they  were 

so  engaged  ? Their  education  would  be  prevented  during  that  space  of  time..  I should  be 
obliged  to  find  for  those  boys  not  undergoing  a commercial  training  a distinct  instruction  for 
that  time,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  joint  lessons  which  they  would  have  to  take  with 
the  other  boys. 

9578.  Might  not  that  be  accomplished  if  undesired  portions  of  the  present  system  were 
abandoned,  as  I have  already  suggested  in  the  matter  of  Greek  ? — I have  no  doubt  but  it 
might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty. 

9579.  Does  your  difficulty  at  all  arise  from  want  of  sufficient  time  to  instruct  your  boys 
in  the  course  of  English  education  required  ? — Their  time  is  occupied  by  what  they  are 
learning  ; they  have  no  idle  time. 

9580.  But  do  you  think  the  arrangements  in  the  school  make  it  impossible  to  diminish  the 
Latin  course  at  all ; and  do  you  think  thirteen  weeks’  vacation  in  the  year  injuriously  inter- 
feres ? — I do  not  think  that  interferes  with  the  arrangements. 

9581.  Suppose  you  gained  an  additional  month  for  instruction  by  diminishing  the  vacation, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  enable  you  to  provide  suitable  time  for  instruction  in  English 
and  general  mercantile  education  ? — There  would  be  still  the  same  difficulty.  . 

9582.  You  think  three  months’  vacation  is  not  too  much  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

9583.  For  boys  or  masters,  which  ? — For  both. 

9584.  You  give  half-holidays  in  the  week  besides  ? — Yes. 

9585.  They  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ? — There  is  instruction  for 
four  and  a-half  days  in  each  week  during  nine  months,  and  for  five  days  in  the  week  for  the 
remainder. 

9586.  Do  you  say  that  the  arrangement  I suggest  would  be  impracticable  ? — The  method 
of  introducing  commercial  education  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement ; and  even  though  I 
took  into  account  the  extra  amount  of  time  which  might  be  afforded  to  it,  I think  the  same 
difficulty  would  arise. 

9587.  Could  you  not  gain  one  month  in  the  year  more  for  instruction  ? — The  master  would 
lose  a month’s  vacation,  and  also  the  boys ; and  they  would  be  less  qualified  for  active  work. 

9588.  That  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  thirteen  weeks  are  desirable  ? — Not  desirable, 

’ but  necessary.  I think  it  is  not  too  much. 

9589.  Mr.  Hughes. — I wish  to  ask  you  a question  or  two.  You  return  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  you  charge  the  day  pupils  £10  a-year  ? — Yes. 

9590.  Then  you  have  three  classes  of  pupils — boarders,  who  pay  £60 ; day  boys,  £10  ; 
and  free  boys,  who  pay  nothing  ? — I have. 

9591.  Does  any  boy  in  your  school  receive  a simple  commercial  education? — No. 

9592.  Every  boy  must  go  through  the  classical  course  ? — Yes. 

9593.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  the  charge  for  day  boys  in  this  establishment  was,  in  the 
year  1804,  four  guineas  ? — I am  aware  of  it. 

9594.  It  is  now  £10  ? — Yes. 

9595.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  which  caused  you  to  raise  the  charge  ? — When  I 
came  here  I introduced  branches  that  were  never  taught  before. 

9596.  Ten  pounds  a-year  for  these  additional  branches  of  information  you  think  is  not  too 
much  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

9597.  You  raised  the  charge  to  this  amount  at  your  own  discretion  ? — Yes. 

9598.  Y ou  are  at  liberty  to  increase  the  charge  to  £20  if  you  think  you  are  justified  to  do  so 
by  circumstances  ? — I communicated  my  intention  to  do  so  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

9599.  You  communicated  in  writing? — I should  wish  to  refer  to  the  book;  but  I say, 
at  present,  I believe  that  I did. 

9600.  Y our  communication  to  the  Commissioners  must  have  been  in  writing ; did  you 
receive  a reply  in  writing.  ? — I cannot  state  distinctly. 

9601.  You  were  appointed  in' November,  1848,  and  you  have  sixteen  free  pupils? — 
Sixteen. 

9602.  How  many  had  you  in  1849? — I was  directed  by  the  Board  to  take  four,  and  I 
commenced  with  ten,  I think. 

9603.  In  1849  how  many  had  you  ? — The  first  half  of  1849  I had  ten. 

9604.  How  many  had  you  in  1850? — I had  thirteen  free  pupils. 

9605.  In  the  first  half  of  1850  how  many  had  you  ? — I had  twelve ; and  in  the  second 
half  I had  twelve;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1851  1 had  thirteen  free  pupils;  in  the  second 
half  of  1851  there  were  twelve  free  pupils.  In  the  first  half  of  1852  seventeen  free  pupils, 
and  in  the  second  half  fifteen  free  pupils.  In  the  first  half  of  1853  fifteen  free  pupils,  and 
in  the  second  half  fifteen  free  pupils.  In  the  first  half  of  1854  fourteen  free  pupils,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  1854  fourteen  free  pupils;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1855,  fourteen  free 
pupils. 

9606.  The  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  their  secretary,  have  returned  to  us,  that  in 
the  year  1852  there  were  thirteen  free  pupils;  in  1854,  fourteen ; so  you  have  increased? — 
I take  it  to  be  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

9607.  That  cannot  be,  for  the  return  is  for  the  whole  year  ? — Of  course  it  happens  that 
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a boy  leaves  me,  sometimes,  before  tbe  year  ends,  and  I make  the  returns,  probably,  before  Armagh. 
that  occurs.  ■ ArmaqhRooal 

9608.  The  result  is,  that  unless  a boy  has  a free  place  he  would  hare  to  pay  i>10  for  his  School.  J 
education  in  your  establishment  ? — Yes ; I have,  in  several  instances,  reduced  that  as  I have  Rev.  William  Henry 
reduced  the  price  of  boarders.  If  I considered  a boy  deserved  a reduction  of  the  charge,  I Guillemard. 

have  done  it. 

9609.  In  your  return  to  the  Commissioners  you  refer  to  a copy  of  a sermon  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Kennedy  in  explanation  of  the  term  free  grammar  school,  and  as  containing  most  valu- 
able information  ; but  are  you  aware  that  the  legislature  have  put  a different  construction 
on  the  use  of  the  word  “ free,”  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

9610.  You  mentioned  awhile  ago,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Graves,  the  instruction  that  you  gave 
the  boarders ; can  you  state  exactly  at  what  period  religious  instruction  is  afforded  ? — In 
the  morning,  before  breakfast,  for  a period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters ; 
and  in  the  evening  I afford  religious  instruction  myself. 

9611.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  communicated  betwen  nine  and  twelve  and  two 
and  five  ? — None ; not  strictly  religious  instruction.  Lessons  are  given  once  a week  in 
Scripture  history  ; but  I do  not  call  that  special  religious  instruction ; it  is  given  because  it 
forms  a part  of  the  University  course  of  Dublin. 

9612.  Does  that  also  form  a part  of  the  discipline  in  the  Armagh  school  ? — I do  not  know. 

9613.  Has  it  done  so  since  you  became  master? — Not  the  whole  of  the  time. 

9614.  Do  you  recollect  when  it  was  first  commenced  in  the  Armagh  school? — I am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  exact  year ; I could  ascertain  by  reference  ; but  I am  not  sure  when  it 
•was — I should  say  in  1850.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a communication  from  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Primate  to  me,  that  I established  the  Scripture  instruction. 

9615.  You  did  not  do  it,  then,  in  consequence  of  any  regulation  in  Trinity  College  at  that 
period? — I am  not  aware  ; but  I think  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  day  boys  I had  in  the 
school  stating  to  his  Grace  there  was  no  Scripture  history  taught,  and  that  they  would  con- 
sequently be  under  a disadvantage  when  they  went  to  the  university. 

9616.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

9617.  [ JoshuaM . Magee,  Esq. — Dr.  Guillemardhas  stated  hehas  never  refused  anyapplication 
but  one  ; that  was  the  case  of  a boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  I would  ask  your  lordship 
to  ask  did  he  refuse  the  application  for  admission  of  my  nephew,  a boy  named  Edward  Reilly  ? 

9618.  Did  you  refuse  the  application  of  Edward  Reilly?— I stated,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I never  refused.  I recollect  an  application  from  you ; but  I do  not  recollect 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

9619.  Do  you  recollect  the  boy’s  productions  being  enclosed  as  intimating  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  boy  ? — I do  not  remember  the  circumstance. 

9620.  You  refused  to  admit  him  ? — Really  I have  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

9621.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  year,  Mr.  Magee,  was  that? — Joshua  M.  Magee,  Esq. — In  the 
year  1851  I applied  for  the  admission  of  my  nephew,  aged  between- twelve  and  thirteen, 
and  I enclosed  specimens  of  his  drawing,  because  it  was  the  only  means  I had  of  communi- 
cating his  capacity ; and  Dr.  Guillemard  refused  to  admit  him.] 

9622.  [Mr.  Guillemard. — May  I thank  you  for  the  production  of  the  documents,  as  the 
-circumstances  of  the  case  have  totally  escaped  me.  Before  I read  this  correspondence,  the 
Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  say,”  when  I said  “ I never  refused  an  application  for  free 
boys,”  I,  of  course,  limited  my  statement  to  boys  who  had  a right  to  free  education — to 
boys  of  the  school  estates.  I have  admitted  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  country ; but  I do 
not  mean  to  say  I have  not  refused  others. 

“ Merchants’-quay,  Newry,  October  1st,  1849. 

“ Reverend  Sir, — Having  learned  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  pleased  to 
open  the  Royal  College  of  Armagh  for  free  education,  I beg  leave  to  offer  my  nephew, 

Edward  Reilly,  as  a candidate  for  a free  place  in  your  college.  He  is  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  has  learned  some  English  and  arithmetic,  drawing,  &c.,  of  which  I beg  to  enclose 
a specimen ; should  he  be  admitted,  I purpose  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 

Kierans,  of  Thomas-street,  in  your  city. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ Joshua  M.  Magee. 

“ Rev.  Dr.  Guillemard,  Master,  Royal  school,  Armagh.” 


“ Sir, — The  Commissioners  of  Education  have  expressed  their  desire  that  there  should  be 
always  ten  free  scholars  at  Armagh  school  educated  without  charge,  and  they  have  given  me 
leave  to  fill  up  that  number  gradually,  desiring  me  to  choose  four  in  tbe  year  1849,  four 
more  in  1850,  and  the  remaining  two  in  1851  ; and  thenceforward,  so  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  as 
to  keep  ten  boys  always  on  tbe  list.  I have  so  far  anticipated  their  wishes,  that  I have 
from  the  day  of  my  first  opening  the  school,  had  always,  at  least,  ten  free  scholars,  and  I 
have  now  more  than  that  number,  for  whom  I make  no  charge.  The  election  is  left  with  me 
to  select  those  whom  I consider  most  eligible,  either  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and 
local  position,  or  from  the  promise  of  ability,  displayed  by  them.  It  has  been  my  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  limit  my  choice  to  boys  of  distinguished  merit,  or  to  the  sons  of  persons  residing 
in  Armagh  or  on  the  school  estate. 

“ As  my  number,  as  arranged  by  the  Commissioners,  is  more  than  full,  I could  not  con- 
sider your  son’s  case,  even  if  I judged  him  to  possess  either  of  the  claims  by  which  I have 
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Armagh.  regulated  my  choice  hitherto,  which  I do  not,  as  he  has  no  local  connexion  with  Armagh  or 

— the  school  estates,  and  appears  to  be  very  backward  for  his  age  in  the  studies  pursued  at  this 

SchoolT  school.  I enclose  you  the  drawings  you  sent  for  my  inspection. 

jRev.  William  Henry  “ And  am,  yours  obediently, 

“Armagh,  October  3rd.”  (Signed)  M . H.  Guillemard. 

“ Ncwry,  4th  October,  1849. 

“ Reverend  Sir, — I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  liberal  spirit  you  have  shown  in  anticipating  the  order 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  filling  up  the  ten  free  places  in  the  Armagh  Royal 
school  without  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  periods  fixed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioners’ order.  Had  the  affairs  of  this  school  sinco  its  formation  been  administered  in  the 
same  comprehensive  spirit,  the  results  would  have  been  widely  different.  When  your  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Dr.  Miller,  was  applied  to  by  a citizen  of  Armagh  for  a free  place  for  his 
son  in  that  college,  his  reply  was  (31st  August,  1847) — ‘ I have  never  heard  of  any  free 
places  in  the  Armagh  Royal  school and  when  (19th  January,  1848)  I called  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  information  respecting  the  terms  of  the  grant 
from  the  Crown,  under  which  the  college  of  Armagh  was  founded;  his  reply  was,  ‘He  had 
never  seen  the  grant  .in  his  life  ; knew  not  a word  ot  its  contents.’  Now,  when  I inform  you 
that  the  grant  which  conveys  the  land  for  the  support  of  your  school  expressly  declares 
their  use  to  be  for  the  solo  purpose  of  free  education,  you  will  say  this  is  an  Irish  way  of 
doing  business.  I am  glad  to  find  the  management  of  the  school  now  confided  to  one  dis- 
posed to  deal  liberally  to  the  youth  of  the  country  in  dispensing  that  education  from  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  excluded.  You  rest  the  claims  of  candidates  on  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth  and  local  position,  or  promise  of  ability  displayed ; and  you  say  you  have 
endeavoured  to  limit  the  choice  to  boys  of  distinguished  merit  or  sons  of  parents  residing 
in  Armagh  or  on  the  school  estates.  The  grant  of  Charles  I.,  under  which  the  school  is 
endowed,  provides  for  a school  at  Mountnorris,  not  Armagh ; and,  except  the  circumstance 
of  contiguity  of  residence,  the  citizens  of  Armagh  do  not  possess  any  claim  to  a preference 
to  those  of  any  other  locality  ; but,  on  the  score  of  local  connexion,  my  nephew  (he  is  not 
my  son,  and  has  been  deprived  of  both  father  and  mother)  may  have  some  claims,  his 
mother  having  lived  up  to  the  period  of  her  marriage  within  the  shade  of  your  walls. 

“ Hitherto  my  nephew  has  sustained  a_ respectable  place  among  the  boys  of  his  class,  and 
I am  inclined  to  hope  is  not  devoid  of  capacity;  and,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  your  system  of  education,  he  would  show  himself  worthy  of  your  preference.  I would, 
therefore,  esteem  it  a particular  favour  if  you  will  take  him  into  consideration. 

“ I am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “J.  M.  Magee.” 

“ Armagh,  31st  August,  1847. 

“ Sir, — I have  never  heard  of  any  free  places  at  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh,  though  I 
have,  of  my  own  choice,  educated,  and  am  now  educating  a few  boys  in  particular  circum- 
stances gratuitously. . Your  son,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  appears  to  be  too  late  for  com- 
mencing here  with  any  prospect  of  success,  especially  as  if  you  look  for  a trial  for  one  of 
our  scholarships  he  must  have  been  here  three  years  as  a qualification. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Kierans.”  (Signed)  “ George  Miller. 

“ Armagh,  November  2nd. 

“ Sir, — I am  sorry  that  the  accompanying  reply  to  your  last  letter  should  have  been  so 
long  on  its  road  to  you ; but  as  I was  so  unfortunate  as  to  misdirect  it,  it  has  been  for  weeks 
floating  about  unowned.  I enclose  it  now  (having  been  returned  to  me  from  Dublin  this 
morning),  to  show  you  that  its  delay  has  been  investigated  on  my, part,  and  that  I replied 
at  once  to  your  former  communication,  although,  through  my  error,  you  have  failed  to 
receive  my  reply. 

“I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  - “ W.  H.  Guillemard.” 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  last  note,  I beg  to  say  that  my  communication  to  you,  as  to  the 
number  of  free  pupils  admitted  by  me  to  the  school  here,  was  meant  by  me  to  be  private, 
and  was  only  made  from  the  desire  to  explain  the  real  state  of  things  to  you. 

“ I should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  comparison  instituted  between  my  much-honoured 
predecessor  and  myself  on  the  score  of  consideration  for  our  poor  scholars  ; in  days  when 
no  free  tuition  was  exacted,  he  voluntarily  and  liberally  bestowed  it  in  a very  great  number 
of  cases,  and  was  always  most  ready  to  help  the  deserving. 

“With  respect  to  your  nephew,  I can  only  repeat  the  substance  of  my  former  letter ; 
that  I have  my  list  ot  free  boys  more  than  full,  and  do  not  intend  to  take  any  more  at  pre- 
sent; and  that  your  boy,  having  not  yet  learned  any  Latin,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess 
any  such  claim  on  the  score  of  progress  made,  or  classical  taste  displayed,  as  would  induce 
me  to  admit  him. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Guillemard.” 
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Joshua  M.  Mafjee,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

rSrfjjMt?*  msmoramhim  which  I took  from  Mrs.  Biekard  os  to  the 
purpoit  ot  the  mtei  view  which  she  had  with  Dr.  Guillemard  on  the  6th  of  dune. 


Armagh. 


Armagh  JR  oval 
School. 

..I  t Tfi-w  Joshua  M.  Magee, 

6th  June,  1851.  Esq. 


<t,r  -n-  , . bin  June,  1851. 

Jaines'at  *°  “ Ietto  K'*d  f“m  G^lemard,  called  with  her  son 

“ rw-Vi™3  hy  P1'-  Gnillemard  in  parsing  and  reading. 

Di.  Gnillemard  then  said  that  the  education  he  could  afford  him  was  suited  only  for 
a gentleman,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  a 

a tradesman  . that  he  would  talie  him  with  pleasure,  and  be  happy  to  do°anv  thhio  he 
could  for  him.  That  he  explained  this  lest  she  should  be  disappointed  : that  his  educa- 
tion would  be  principally  classical:  that  he  would  have  little  opportunity  of  learning 
that  little  attention  was  given  to  it  in  the  school;  but  Vat  lie7  should  hay? 

"■hen  te  migit  »•— * «tdmigS 

II  illiam  Pa  ton.  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

SOL1’  at  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  the  Primate. 

Onto.  Can  yon  furnish  a statement  of  the  sum  expended  in  improvements  connected 
b mf10'  °{  § h by  his  Grace  the  Lord' Primate,  during  the  years  1849  It 

“tSS  8‘-  °f  - MS  Gr““  “ *600  from 

sionem„fl'd/Sm-_I’rt,m  “*  Commissioners  ?-From  the  Commis- 

lJ  fte  Mmate?-The  ^ ™» 

1 I9028-  V Has  the  Primate  made  a gift  of  the  rest  to  the  school  ? I ,m 

has  bleVplkh  ^ haS'  1 ‘hmk  41,200  W“  *he  Smn  agrefd  *°  be  Paid>  hut  only  £600 
- 9629.  Would  yon  state  the  particulars  of  the  sum  expended.  On  the  dormitory  school- 
room,  and  pmvate  apartments,  £1,360  9a.  play-room,  with  dormitory  ovmil' m Oa 

itiafs*  ' £ ’ ““  and  cloisters,  £167  7a.  4ii.;  making  altogether 

963°.  Mr.  Stephens—. Has  any  interest  been  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
oa-L  ?“S° ; 1 “H*  hi?  Grace  does  aat  look  for  any  interest, 

nooi’  an'r  m^eiest  been  paid  ? — No  interest  lias  been  paid, 
no™  Ip  ™as  t!ie  last  repayment  made  ? — In  January,  1849. 

*''«**”•  ad™noei  Wmate. 
farthing  otinteest*8  n°‘  1'eC‘‘iV<‘'1  “ °f  interest  °n  T^cipal  — ?-Not  a 


William  Paton,  Esq. 


John  Davidson,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


°ffice  d“  7<m  Ilold  1 •»  * Master  Extraordinary  in  the 
sectary  to  r SirdjZy-1111  «*“  °f  Ma  Wfader,  and  Issistant 

9636.  Do  you  know  where  the  old  schoolhouse  stood  ?— The  late  Mr.  Evans,  of  Den-v 
often  told  me  lie  was  at  school  ill  it,  and  it  was  situated  on  the  left  of  where  I live  in  Abbey- 
street,  opposite  the  Provincial  Bank.  -fl-ODej- 

903/.  Are  you i aware  whether  the  schoolhouse  was  separate  from  the  house  of  the 
V1  h n°f  know,  except  what  I was  told  by  Dr.  Stuart,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Armagh.  I could  not  recollect  it  myself,  as  I was  bom  in  1779.  I remember  there 
*«•"“  named  Holly  who  was  master,  and  had  boarders  in  it.  “ theie 

9638.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  further  information  ?— No,  my  Lord. 


John  Davidson,  Esq. 


General  State  of  Education — Armagh  Royal  School. 

William  Kirk,  Esq.,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

99 *“■  Chairman.— You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newry?— Yes 
I „m  °U  a‘Y  fm?S  I—1  ™ aliuen  merchant,  bleacher,  dyer  and  finish! 

ferity  SPmMIIg  ‘md  'V“'’ing  ia  county,  within  ffi 

schoffis111^^^^  4 ^ io^^at^^ejVhaye^eard^ompIaints^th^^ermic^^  the^i^ 

continually  com^alSig  S,a~ighl 


General  Slate  of 
Education — 
Armagh  Royal 
School. 

Win.  Kirk,  Esq.,sr.p. 
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„ , , „Q  -.J  mit  s0  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  were  concerned.  It  was 

founders  was  not  cf^J^„S\us^ess  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  if  you  sent  your 
the  universal  complaint  of  the  bus  P ^ Trinity  College  course ; and  therefore, 

son  to  the  Royal  school,  he  J^HoMy  iin  7 | on  to  one  of  the 

unless  you  intended  him  to  can ry  < out  his ; studies  nxi  in  y ^ ^ ^ m GuiUemard 

learned  professions,  it  was  qmte^r^el^^t^^  ^ cil.cmn4ances  which  induced  me  to  turn 

there  was  m every  town  one  or  moie  tooic  advantage  of  this,  a few  did; 

classics  and  science ; and  though  no  y p P for  a higher  education.  But  the 
and  these  were  almost  invariahiy  tho! se  u tlie  children  who  wished  for  merely 

opening  of  the  national  schools  took  5 all  the  rudiments  for  a 

elementary  knowledge  ; as  wtale  the  national  to  t„nty-aix  shillings 

penny  a-week  ^jSSSt^S^^SSSt^. fe  ««« 

both  at  Tnlf^L"? 

possess  a knowledge  of  all  this  first  at  an  academy  or 

country  gentleman  who  can  beai  t P „ een,g  Colleges  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
boarding  school,  and  secondly  one  ®f  the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  the  shop- 

but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  far  beyond  the  reach  ot  f , d even  if  it  were  not, 

keeper,  the  clerk,  he  acquires  a 

we  know  that  if  a young  man  nas  oeenh  • bleach  work,  a dye  work,  a spin- 

distaste  for  standing  behind  a counter,  ‘ ° handicraft  trade  : yet  it  is  evident  that 

ning  mill,  or  a manufactory,  and  still  more  “J^SjSeif  jl^ these  classes  were 
vast  benefits  to  themselves  and  to  socmg ^at  iarg e “ “g8s  or  future  occu- 

made  acquainted  with  thrsmenfi ific . SJVeir  homes,  I think  it  is 

pations,  and  that  at  a moderate  cost,  . benefit  of  the  middle  classes 

evident  that  the  endowed  schools  were  ^tendedf nr  t he  tarn mt  « J ers 

except  he  reside  o£t  the  school  premises;  the 
o%ct‘betog  that  all  unto  tuitio^sWd  he  dw  scholars,  and  0pened 

wrnmmmm 

That  all  the  salaries  paid  in  the  same  period,  on  a like  ^ ^ g j, 
average,  is  . - • • ’ ’ 

Cost  of  collecting  rents,  law  costs,  and  expenditure  on 

lands,  like  average  of  four  years,  . • • ' ? J 0 5f 

Repairs  on  buildings,  like  average,  . • ' ?60  7 10 

Tithe-rentcharge  and  poor  rate,  • 


5,248  8 6J 
. £4,297 13  0 

which  is  all  absorbed  hut  £238  3s.  iua.  m what  are  called  “ miscellaneous  disbursements, 
indebted  for  its  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress  ; and  m order  to  this  end, 


Leaving  an  annual  income  of 
which  is  all  absorbed  but  £238  2s.  lOdL 
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for  their  education  must  he  established  all  oyer  the  country,  wherever  they  would  he 

in  l3K  TIT'7  S°,i  To  aere  must  be  a Board  of  CoSoners 

SiSft  “'“ted  from  all  parties  m the  country-one  of  them  to  he  paid;  that  they 

aS  Bo^rd  t°hmmr  iSi0l’ja  T‘rS“7'an  aMhiieet,  and  a standing  counsel;  that  m 

this  Board  all  the  school-lands  should  he  vested;  that  these  should  be  sold  as  soon  as 

“ douM^hev” 8 8flle  C?ffb6  T1?0’  T*  4118  proceeds  invested  in  the  public  funds  : I have  Wm.Kirk,E«1,».,. 
no  doubt  they  will  sell  for  at  least  twenty-five  years’  purchase.  This  money  can  be 
invested  to  produce  from  three  and  a-half  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum  md  2 a mat 

aUdincert»’JItaaef‘0  **  P™1111™4  mcom«  of  4be  Commissioners,  besides  doing  away  with 
all  uncertainty  of  seasons,  loss  by  tenants,  or  those  extraordinary  items  returned  by  the 
present  Commissioners  under  the  head  of  “ miscellaneous  disbursements."  To  this  Board 

SonhlseelirJ « ^ 3‘ide  °n  Wblf  sob°o1  buildin8s  are  to  be  erected.  The  counsel 

should  see : that  their 'titles  are  good,  and  then- architect  supply  plans  suited  for  each  locality 

Se°thiTd  o°f  3ntabfuses’  Y.herevfr  a s,ch°o1  is  required,  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe 
one  thud  of  the  cost  of  erection ; the  other  two-thirds  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners from  a parliamentary  grant,  which  it  would  be  but  fair  and  reasonable  to  ma£ 
as  these  schools,  by  the  mode  I suggest,  would  be  public  property.  As  the  scheme  progresses 
and  school  buildings  are  ready,  the  Commissioners  should  appoint  the  master  or  masters 

t^chabuXLet^X  °n’/0t  mei'ely  eXtendil‘g  t0  their  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to 
teach,  but  also^  to  their  readiness  m conveying  instruction.  They  should  give  such  master 
an  endowment  of  £100  a-j^ear  during  good  behaviour;  regulate  the  fee? of  students ^r 
scholars,  according  to  the  state  of  the  district,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
^ven ; and  when  a sufficient  number  of  schools  are  established  appoint  Inspectors  who 
would  see  that  the  system  laid  down  was  fully  carried  out.  ’ 

. :n  Pilous  places,  where  one  master  would  be  unable  to  attend  to  all,  then  appoint 
second  £80°*  the,  other  for  science,  giving  the  head  master  £120,  and  the 

at-  ’ anTd  each  ?ucb  a proportion  of  the  fees  from  scholars  as  he  was  entitled 
TTY™  teachuJg-  1 “ay  be  asked,  where  are  the  Commissioners  to  get  the  funds  ? 

Sr,,?  S?  yi  °f  +heSe!  end°wed  schools;  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  these  fail', 
county  cess  U eduCatl0nal  rate  be  levied  b?  the  Grand  Jury,  and  collected  with  the 

T Sere  1S+if  large  SiUm  T1^  Toted  by  Parliament  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
I believe  they  employ  able  lecturers.  Now,  if  this  Society  sent  one  of  their  lecturers 
lound  to  each  school  annually,  to  give  the  boys  a short  course  of  lectures  on  scientific 
EXvLentW0Uld  d°  mUCh  ‘°  StimUl,“e  ^ a spirit  3 

Jj?  ‘»P«P”atioa  the  colleges,  I would  suggest  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
“d  shoula  elect.  ivEether  the  lad  is  to  prepare  for  Trinity  College  orforthe  Queen’s 

Colleges;  no  compulsion  should  be  exercised  or  permitted  weens 

-hi  *S<TCei  ePemistry  should  have  a first  place;  a hnowledge  of  it  being  as  indispens- 
able to  the  farmer  (now  the  largest  occupation  in  the  country)  as  it  is  to  the  bleacher 
dyer,  or  apothecary.  Geometry,  too,  and  mechanical  science,  should  have  a prominent 
Sa?ge3  npeom  “S‘rUCtl0I1:  but  these  *»  bb“a  merely,  which  could^e  much 

ftfepdena,— -You  have  alluded  to  aBoard  of  Commissioners  sitting  in  Dublin  • 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  grant  to  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners  powers 
“t41? ¥ ™v1Ch  b5T  bTeen  C0Ilided  t0  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  England  by  a 
imswerte  "sriouTectly  am  “0t  My  “°“gh  "”®  °f  4he  ProTisiona  »f  4ba4  Act,  “> 

9644.  What  effect  do  you  think  would  be  produced  on  scholastic  education  if  Govern- 
ment appointments  m the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown  open  to  public 
competition  m Dublin  ? — It  would  give  a great  stimulus.  P P 

canfitte^rrr*4  aPP“n4’f  “‘L’ ™re  ttoown  open  to  public  competition,  should  the 
selve^f  W h ?Ce-S  tbe  t*ke4.D  fr°,m  a Partlcular  class,  or  allowed  to  present  them- 
Sfi  V X7  restraint  as  to  the  place  of  their  education  ?— Without  any  restraint. 
the9ROTalYSpbn5VnfAtaied  I1?  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  respect  to 
the  Itoyal  School  of  Armagh,  because  the  intentions  of  the  founders  have  not  been  carried 

96471  ^^tmfyiState’  • °f  vwn  beH?’ tbat  the  intentious  were  not  carried  out. 
qfilfi  tL  n ^evalent  °Pini°nf— Yes>  111  Armagh  and  the  neighbourhood, 
it  ??  LE  «rf-Mr-  Kirk,  m the  outline  of  the  plan  you  propose,  you  give 
alav  iX  Tmi°n  r nmyersHiy  exhibitions  and  school  scholaa-ships  ought  to  he  done 
bSL  emnlov°ed0orXke  recom“f  ^ion  under  the  behef  that  the  funds  might  be 

Dettei  employed,  or  because  you  entertain  an  objection  to  university  exhibitions  and 
sow  schclarstaps  in  themselves  ?_Simply  became  I think  the  faS  Sght  be  beSr 

you6ha9;eBdescriSd  'Zf  to  “able  you  to  maintain  such  schools  as 

see  anv  obieS  on  t?  I !f°  T %xhlh!hons  aild  school  scholarships,  would  you 

Qfinn  t0  tbe  latter  course  ?— Certainly  not.  J 

be  most  bXXXState  any  reaS°n’  thei:eiove  1 thouSbt  ^ right  to  ask  you.-I  should 
oXr  T £Py  1 g y0U  my  reasons>  as  far  as  I can. 
be  removed  “f106/1  that  ^ ^commend  that  boarders  and  free  boys  should 

“hool  premises ; would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  whyf-lBecause, 

and  day  scholars  .!  ?ablt  ‘i0-!7  ’ !4  certlmly  ™s  thl>  iabit  to  look  on  boarders 

ana  day  scholars  as  a distinct  class,  while  they  should  all  be  on  perfect  equality. 
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’•  senters  and  Roman  Catholics.  t mabe  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the 

9054.  What  arrangepen ; would you  hoarders  would  receive 

boarders  receiving  their  eta**1™.  h o{  the  pities  with  whom  they  boarded,  just  in 
practical  rehgions  mstoipfaoii  i»  to ^ h be  distributed  according  to  their  different 

the  same  manner  as,  in  tact,  tne  noaiuei&  w 

religious  persuasions.  f t a similar  case?— No;  I want  to  draw 

% L Armagh-— a long  period- 

attention  to  the  fact  as  lona  as  1 . . > y am  aware,  in  the  school  at  all, 

^pfwhat^yha^  dofancl  I Se?add  to 

Si^^S^^S^lie  were  several  Roman  Catholics,  not  one  of  whom 
objected.  . ••  t .,,:c,i1  fn  ftcit  you.  suggested  by  an  observation  you 

^^oiEonose that  tlmsalary  of  tile  masters  should  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
made.  1 on  propose  that tne  si  r instance,  a fixed  salary,  and,  m addi- 

g^^^^^tS«toned  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they 

'taUr,gitrJ_T?e^^1  ♦Wt.v  if  cnch  an  arrangement  were  made  there  would  he  an  adequate 

965 7 ‘aStieilt  held  out  to  men  of  the  greatest  attainments  and  highest  character  to  follow 
encouragement  held  out .to  men  o b _ b you  wiU  aiways  find  that  education 

the  vocation  of  schoolmaster  ^ 2^  is  a good  school,  there  is  a great 

iS  "S  aJsSrs  and  ^etTs^okt  ^ient;  ^scholars  fall  away  from  it. 

BnfseeSg  that  the  schoolmaster's  salary  would  depend  to  a great  extent  upon 
9658.  I3ut  seem?  , , . , tbat  bjs  power  of  teaching,  and  the  reputation 

the  number  of  pupi  0 S 3 , . ,’  jtb  anq  other  accidental  circumstances,  over  which 
Of  his  school  must  depend  ,gon  his  he^h  aMotn^  ^ ^ abmty  an(1  cba. 

he  has  no  control,  y , . . of  scboolmaster  ? The  profession  of  teacher  is 

rSaM^^^sSsful,  and  that*  ien  of  very  high  character,  if  it  were  once 

<^M9llDo’3TO4toS  tot" “S'  would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  rmib  of  urn-sons  seeking  admission  to  such  schools  as  you  suggest?— I do  not  think 
*w™ld  be  if  the  quality  of  the  education  was  of  the  first  class.  There  is  no  question 
who  St/to  have  his  son  well  educated  would  send  him  there  because 
theVavment  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  admixture  of  wliat  is  called  the  low  and 
nnrl  T think  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  it  is  a great  benefit,  that  what  you  may  cal 
iS^andtwm  ranks  Ed  milglc  together  in  the  school,  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary 

Emo*  !w>:  Hapi«.-Mr.  Kirk,  your  written  plan,  which  we  have  heard  ivitl.  great 
interest  does  not  provide  for  religious  instruction  m the  school?— It  does  not. 

9661  Some  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question  of  education  have  attended  befoie 
the  Commissioners  in  other  places,  and  have  suggested  this  mode  for  P^fftlSbShed 
i ;*  in  n nlace  like  Armagh,  where  there  are  persons  of  the  Established 

Church  and  Presbyterians,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics,  all  anxious  for  a substantia^ 
commercial,  or  middle  education ; that  a room  or  rooms  should  be  set  apart  for  rehgums 
instruction  but  that  the  pastors  of  the  different  churches  should  attend,  and  be  encourag 
StS  to give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  parishioners  : do 
you  think  such  an  establishment  would  be  successful  m the  city  of  Aimagh  M^do  not 
think  it  would ; and  that  if  such  a school  were  established,  it  would  fail.  I hold  a stiong 
opinion  that  the  less  interference  the  clergy  of  the  respective  creeds  have  with  the  .children 
while  in  school  the  better. 
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9G62.  Then  you  still  adhere  to  your  original  proposition  of  having  the  day-school  con- 
ducted without  any  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  the  school  ? — Precisely  so. 

9063.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  wish  me  to  say  how  much  they  are  obliged  to 
you  for  bringing  forward  this  plan,  and  also  that  they  think  many  of  your  suggestions 
most  useful. 
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Armagh  Royal  School  Estates. 

George  Miller,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

9664.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  to  the  Armagh  Royal  school  estates  ? Yes. 

9665.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  there  any  school  on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons 
of  the  tenantry  ? — There  is  one  in  the  centre  of  the  parish. 

9666.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  daily  attendance  of  scholars  ? — I am  not  aware  at  present. 

9667.  Mr.  Hughes — What  is  the  name  of  the  school  ? — Mullaghmore. 

9668.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school? — Occasionally. 

9669.  Who  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  this  school  ? — The  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foster. 

9670.  Do  you  state  that  he  is  charged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school? — I have  seen  that  he  has  inspected  it. 

9671.  But  has  he  authority  to  inspect  it? — I cannot  state  that. 

9672.  You  have  no  authority  to  inspect  the  school  and  report  on  its  management? — 
I have  never  done  so. 

9673.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school? — Not  further  than 
looking  to  the  book. 

9674.  Could  you  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  present  when  you  were 
in  the  school  ? — I understand  it  is  increasing  in  attendance  lately. 

9675.  Could  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  you  saw  when  you  did  visit  it;  are 
there  eighty  ? — I do  not  think  so  many. 

9676.  Not  so  many  as  fifty  ? — I do  not  think  there  were  so  many,  so  far  as  my  judg- 
ment went. 

9677.  Perhaps  forty? — I should  say  yes  ; about  thirty,  according  to  my  opinion. 

9678.  The  school-returns  for  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  give  the  number  as  140,  139,  and 
128.  Supposing  that  these  figures  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  average  attendances, 
but  the  total  number  on  the  school-roll,  could  you  account  for  the  average  attendance 
falling  so  very  much  below  them  ? — I cannot. 

9679.  Do  these  numbers  include  both  male  and  female? — I am  only  speaking  of  the 
attendance  on  each  school. 

9680.  Are  both  schools  called  Mullaghmore  ? — They  are  the  same  schools. 

9681.  Are  all  the  pupils  educated  in  them  free  pupils  ? — I believe  they  are. 

9682.  Mr.  Stephens. — I suppose  Mr.  Foster  can  give  us  the  information  ? — I cannot 


Armagh  Royal  School 
Estates 

Gecrge  Miller,  Esq. 


9683.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  on  which  they  stand? — Mul- 
laghmore ; they  are  both  the  same  building ; there  are  two  wings — one  of  which  is  for 
males,  and  the  other  for  females. 

9684.  What  is  the  name  of  the  master  ? — Newell. 

9685.  What  is  the  amount  of  his  salary? — I am  not  aware. 

9686.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  aware  whether  any  religious  instruction  is  given  in 
the  school  ? — No  ; I am  not. 

9687.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  master  has  returned  the  salary  at  £35. 

9688.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rental  of  the  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullagh- 
more?— £1,469  5s.  7 &d. 

9689.  How  much  is  due  on  the  estate? — £143. 

9690.  Do  the  tenants  hold  leases? — No  ; they  are  all  tenants  at  will. 

9691.  How  long  have  you  been  agent? — I was  appointed  the  2nd  of  March,  1847. 

9692.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  see  your  last  account  with  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — This  is  it.  [Account  is  handed  in.] 

9693.  This  is  the  account  which  was  closed  on  the  1st  of  April? — Yes. 

9694.  I see  you  always  have  a balance  in  hands  ? — It  is  remitted  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month. 

9695.  For  instance,  in  the  account  for  December,  1854,  there  is  a balance  due  to  the 
Commissioners  of  £182  3s.  5d.,  and  the  4th  of  January,  1855,  a balance  of  £248  8s.  id. ; 
in  February,  1855,  a balance  of  £477  18s.;  and  in  March,  1855,  a balance  of  £285?— 
There  is  always  a balance  in  hands  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

9696.  On  the  5th  of  January  you  remitted  to  William  Grey  £477  ? — Do  you  [mean 
that  sum  was  in  hands  ? 

9697.  There  is  always  a balance  in  hands,  according  to  this  account,  of  upwards  £200 
for  a month  ? — For  a few  days. 

9698.  Exactly  a month ; in  one  case  from  the  2Sth  of  February  to  the  29th  of  March  ? 

• — That  must  be  a mistake. 


3 T 
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Downpatrick,  5th  October,  1855. 

Present  .-—The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Ballymacbrennan  School,  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

0699.  Secretary. There  are  several  persons  in  attendance  with  regard  to  an  endowment 

for  a school  at  Ballymacbrennan.  In  this  case  there  is  some  documentary  evidence. 
The  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1835,  under  the  head  of  Ballymacbrennan,  county  of  Down,  mentions 
some  revenues  at  present  unascertained,  attached  to  the  locality  of  Ballymacbrennan.  In  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  m 1826,  they  mention  a school  at 
Ballymacbrennan  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  The  school  is  now  a 
national  school.  The  master  is  in  attendance,  and  he  has  been  m possession  of  the 
entire  endowment  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  There  were  however,  ten  acres  of 
land  attached  to  the  school,  but  not  secured  to  it;  and  the  allegation  is  that  one  of  the 
Committee  got  possession  of  the  ten  acres  for  himself  instead  of  for  the  school,  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  them;  both  the  trustee  and  the  master  have  made  returns,  and  are  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  John  M‘  Connell  sworn  and  examined. 

9700.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ballymacbrennan  school?  I 

^9701  °Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  endow- 
ment of  this  school?— Yes;  I made  inquiry  of  two  of  the  surviving  committee  that 
received  the  £100  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  the  information  they  gave  me 

Wa97oir  State  their  names  ?— Hugh  Graham  and  Robert  Graham.  I believe  about  the 
vear  l8l8  was  the  year  our  school  was  built.  The  Marquess  of  Downshire  gave  an  acre 
of  land  to  build  the  school  upon,  rent  free.  However,  within  these  two  years  we  have  had 
to  pay  Is.  a year  for  it.  At  that  time  that  he  gave  the  acre  there  were  ten  acres  more 
belonging  to  the  same  farm,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  committee  at  £1  5s.  the  Irish  acre,  to  be 
let  to  whoever  would  give  the  most  money  for  it.  It  was  let  to  a man  named  Boomer  for 
ten  years,  at  £3  an  acre.  Times  got  worse,  and  he  became  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
they  charged  £2  10s.  an  acre.  When  Ms  time  was  up,  the  committee  thought  they  would 
go  to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  to  request  he  would  allow  them  liberty  to  sell  it.  One 
of  the  principal  trustees  went  and  made  application,  likely  for  himself,  for  he  got  it  into 
Ms  own  hands,  and  has  enjoyed  all  the  profits  ever  since. 

9703.  How  was  that  secured  to  the  school  ? — I tlnnk  there  was  no  security. 

9704  Dr  .Andrews. — Was  there  any  lease  or  deed? — No;  I never  heard  of  any. 

9705  Chairman.— Is  rent  paid  for  it  to  Lord  Downshire  at  present  ?— Mr.  Sloane,  who 
received  the  land,  is  dead;  Ms  son  has  it  and  pays  the  rent.  No  benefit  comes  to  the 

What  annual  benefit  came  to  the  school  before? — The  difference  between  £3 
an  acre  and  £1  5s.  an  acre  for  ten  acres. 

9707.  Secretary. — Did  the  committee  apply  to  Sloane  for  any  money? — 1 here  was  a 

debt  of  £40  on  the  place,  and  Sloane  paid  that  after  he  enjoyed  the  land  some  time.  They 
pressed  Mm  to  pay  it,  and  he  paid  it.  , 

9708.  Chairman. — In  what  way  was  the  land  secured  to  the  school  i — I here  was  no 

security  whatever.  , „ _ , , „ 

9709.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  there  no  deed  ?— I never  heard  of  any.. 

9710.  Did  you  ever  inquire  about  it? — I did,  of  two  of  the  surviving  committee. 

9711.  What  kind  of  a building  is  the  schoolhouse  ?— A very  fine  building,  for  both 

males  and  females.  , . , „ __  . , 

9712.  Is  there  a house  for  both  master  and  mistress  t — No ; there  is  an  apartment  up 
stairs  taken  off  the  room  that  does  the  mistress- 

9713.  Is  the  female  school  over  the  male  school? — Yes. 

9714.  Who  occupies  the  acre  of  ground? — The  schoolmaster. 

9715.  Is  there  any  portion  set  apart  for  a play-ground  ? — A small  portion. 

9716.  Is  it  used  as  a play-ground  ? — It  is. 

9717.  Who  appointed  you  the  trustee? — I am  the  patron. 

9718.  Who  appointed  you  patron  ? — The  committee. 

9719.  Had  you  been  on  the  committee  previous  to  your  appointment? — I was 
appointed  just  about  the  one  time. 

9720.  The  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  you  are  patron  ? Yes. 

9721.  You  are  the  correspondent  of  the  Board  and  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  is  the  class  of  patron  you  are  ?— Yes. 

9722.  How  long  have  the  oldest  committee-men  been  acting  ? — There  are  only  two 
of  what  we  call  the  oldest  committee  living. 

9723.  It  would  be  well  to  inquire  of  them  whether  there  was  any  deed  by  which 
the  ten  acres  of  land  were  conveyed  to  the  committee  or  others  for  the  use  of 
the  school? — I will  do  so,  but  I think  there  was  not,  for  we  had  to  pay  Is.  an  acre  for 
four  years. 
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9724.  Previous  to  the  four  years,  you  did  not  pay  any  thing  ? — -We  were  not  bound  to 
pay  any  thing;  it  belonged  to  us  according  to  law,  I believe,  for  twenty-one  years. 

9725.  How  was  the  land  given  to  you  for  twenty-one  years? — I cannot  say;  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  committee. 

9726.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  twenty-one  years  after  1818,  when  the  school  was 
built,  you  had  a right  to  it,  without  paying  any  rent,  under  some  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment?— No;  I think  when  any  person  holds  possession  for  twenty-one  years,  he  is, 
according  to  law,  entitled  to  it. 

9727.  That  the  twenty-one  years’  possession  gives  you  a title  ? — I thought  so,  but  it 
is  lost  now. 

9728.  By  paying  the  shilling  a-year  ? — I suppose  so. 

9729.  But,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  twenty  years,  there  was  no  instru- 
ment that  you  are  aware  of  by  which  the  premises  were  conveyed  to  the  committee  ? — 
Not  any. 

9730.  Will  you  inquire  amongst  the  oldest  members  of  the  committee  whether  they 
heard  or  know  of  any  deed  of  the  kind  ? — I will. 

9731.  Chairman, — If  you  obtain  any  further  information  on  the  subject,  you  can  com- 
municate it  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle. — I shall. 

9732.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  the  school  still  go  on  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? — Yes. 

9733.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  documents  belonging  to  the  school? — Not  any. 

9734.  Do  you  know  whether  the  committee  have  any  ? — I do  not  know. 

9735.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  they  had  any  documents  ? — I never  heard. 

9736.  [ Secretary . — From  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of.  Irish 
Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1825,  it  appears  that  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  received  a 
grant  of  £100  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  in  consideration  of  £200  to  be  raised  by 
subscription  or  otherwise,  and  in  consideration  of  one  acre  of  land  being  conveyed  in 
perpetuity  to  trustees  for  the  school.  The  terms  on  which  those  Lord  Lieutenant’s  leases 
were  made  I had  better  explain,  for  there  are  one  or  two  other  cases  in  which  the  same 
question  arises.  It  is  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  1825,  page  59  : — 

“ A Parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  the  year  1819,  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  issue  sums  of  money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  aid  of  schools  established  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  and  grants  for  the  same  purpose  have  since  been  annually  continued. 
The  several  grants  have  been  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

In  1819, 3,250 


In  1820, 
In  1821, 
In  1822, 
In  1823, 
In  1824, 


3,250  0 0 

4,333  6 8 

4,333  6 8 

7,583  6 8 
10,833  6 8 


“ The  management  of  this  fund  has  been  intrusted  to  three  Commissioners,  the  Rev. 
James  Dunn,  James  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq.,  and  Major  Benjamin  Blake  Woodward. 
These  gentlemen  give  their  services  gratuitously ; no  particular  power  or  authority  over 
the  fund  has  been  delegated  to  them;  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  refers  to  them  all  applica- 
tions for  aid,  and  acts  upon  their  report.  These  Commissioners  did  not  receive  any 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  principles  upon  which  the  fund  should  be  administered. 
Mr.  Digges  La  Touche  and  Major  Woodward,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
state  it  has  been  applied  in  aid  of  the  building  or  purchasing  of  schoolhouses,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  condition  either  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  schools  or  the  mode 
of  instruction ; and  that  the  points  to  which  the  Commissioners  direct  their  attention, 
previous  to  recommending  a grant,  are  the  quantum  of  private  subscription,  the  endow- 
ment of  land,  the  number  of  children  likely  to  be  educated,  and  the  prospect  held  out  of 
an  adequate  annual  fund  for  the  future  support  of  the  school.  They  state  that,  in  general, 
they  require  a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity ; that  they  allow  the  applicant  to  put  it  into  any 
safe  hands ; that  they  do  not  require  it  to  be  made  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  any  parti- 
cular persons ; that  they  have  had  leases  made  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  to  private 
lay  trustees,  wherever  the  proprietors  of  the  school  wished  it,  but  that  in  general  they 
have  been  made  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish ; that  a,  great  many  of 
the  schools  which  they  have  assisted  have  been  established  by  the  parochial  clergy ; that 
many  of  the  schoolhouses,  after  they  have  been  built,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor ; that  a great 
number  of  them  have  become  parochial  schools ; and  that  when  the  lease  is  made  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  the  appointment  of  the  master  is  vested  in  them.” 

9737.  There  have  been  several  cases  before  the  Commissioners  in  which  these  leases 
have  been  produced,  and  the  Commissioners  are  now  making  inquiry  as  to  the  custody  of 
the  papers  relating  to  the  grants  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  They  have  not  yet  got 
the  lease  of  this  particular  school.] 


Mr.  Thomas  Graham  sworn  and  examined. 

9738.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  master  of  the  Ballymacbrennan  school? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

9739.  How  long  have  you  been  master  ? — A year  and  two  months. 

9740.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  this  school,  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  heard  ? — No ; I have  only  to  state,  that  when  I received  the 
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letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  I spoke  with  the  late  master  on  the 
siahject.  what  ig  thc  kte  master’s  name  ? — William  Minster.  He  said  he  could  certify 
to  all  that  was  in  the  return ; and  when  I mentioned  that  the  land  was  given  in  perp^W, 
he  said  that  was  all  right,  for  that  he  saw  the  late  Marquess  of  Downshu-e  signing- a papei 
—I  could  not  tell  what  paper— but  that  the  land  was  to  be  in  perpetuity  to  the  schoo]. 

9742.  That  is  the  ten  acres?— Yes;  the  ten  acres  of  land.  I first  met  him  at  thc 
school-gate  the  day  I received  the  letter,  and  that  was  what  he  told  me. 

97437  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  make  further  inquiry  into  this  case, 
you  obtain  any  additional  information,  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to  the  becretaiy, 
Dublin  Castle. 


Saintfield  School,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

9744.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  with  regard  to  the  school  endowed  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  at  Saintfield ; the  evidence  with  respect  to  it  is  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825, 
page  052.  It  is  there  stated  that  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Saintfield,  received  £100 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  in  consideration  of  £210  being  raised  by  subscription, 
and  one  acre  and  two  roods  of  land  being  conveyed  in  perpetuity  to  trustees  for  the 
school. 


Alexander  Bradley,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


9745.  Chairman . — Wh at  is  the  nature  of  your  connexion  with  this  Saintfield  school? 
I am  patron.  It  is  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

9746.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  with  respect  to  the  endowment 
of  the  school?— All  I can  say  is,  that  the  money  was  raised  and  applied. 

9747.  There  was  a grant  of  £100  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  ?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

9748.  In  what  way  was  the  money  expended? — On  the  building,  and  a great  many 

hundreds  besides.  The  school  was  originally  commenced  by  subscription  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  we  raised  a sum  exceeding  £200.  We  applied  for  a grant 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund,  and  got  £100.  That  was  when  Mr.  Price  took  it  into 
his  mind  to  make  it  a better  affair  than  was  originally  intended ; and  he  expended  not 
less,  I suppose,  than  £500  or  £600.  It  is  a very  large  school,  with  accommodation  for 

teacher,  and  with  an  acre  of  ground.  _ . . T . 

9749.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  lease  conveying  it  to  the  Commissioners  ot  the  Dora 

Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  ever  executed  ? — I am  not  aware ; I do  not  think  it  was.  I know 
the  money  came  to  Dr.  Gordon's  hands  before  the  lease  was  spoken  of  or  thought  of  at  all. 

There  was  a blank  lease.  1 0 tt  ,,  . , 

9750.  Dr.  Andrews. — Upon  whose  estate  does  the  school  stand  c — Upon  Mr.  1 rice  s. 

9751.  Is  this  the  school  as  to  which  there  was  some  controversy  at  the  time  it  was  about 
to  be  put  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  ? — The  same. 

9752.  The  landlord  interfered,  and  some  measures  were  taken,  I believe,  to  establish 
the  school  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  against  his  wish?— Yes. 

9753.  Has  any  rent  ever  been  paid  for  it?— Never.  ..  , 

9754.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  school  c — Since  its  first  foundation. 

97551  Was  it  about  the  year  1818  it  was  built?— I think  in  1821  or  1822. 

9750.  Since  that  period  no  rent  has  been  paid  for  the  school  or  the  school-ground  ? — 


9757.  Who  is  the  present. master  ? — Joseph  Fowler.  . 

9758.  Is  he  a trained  teacher  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  c He  is  not : 
he  went  to  be  trained,  and  got  into  bad  health. 

9759.  What  is  his  class  ? — First  of  second  class. 

9760.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  instrument  amongst  the  trustees  or  the 

•committee  which  declares  the  trust  for  which  the  school  was  held — that  it  was  a trust  for 
school  purposes  ? — I am  not.  . . 

9761.  Are  there  any  writings  at  all,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 

mittee, showing  the  character  of  the  school  or  the  nature  of  the  trust  ?— No,  except  the 
mere  subscription  list.  _ 

9762.  But  you  have  a subscription  list  ?— \es. 

9763  Have  you  an  account  showing  how  the  money  was  expended?— I have  not.  Ihe 
reason  is  Mr.  Price  took  it  into  his  own  hands  to  make  it  a better  affair  than  was  contem- 
plated • and  then  the  management,  and  building,  and  all  were  in  the  hands  of  his  agent, 
and  we  could  not  interfere  in  that.  It  has  always  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  ot 

^ 9764  U Chairman . — The  Commissioners  will  have  further  inquiry  made  respecting  this 
school,  and  as  to  the  possession  of  the  lease,  if  any  were  executed  ?— There  is  no  annual 

Andrews. — But  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  committee  deny  that  the  land 
and  school  premises  are  in  trust  for  a school  ?— Only  the  house,  garden,  and  play-ground. 
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Bryansford  School,  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  Downpatrick. 

oroe.S^yyrh^  ^2“ 

S&n  The"  evidence  witk  regavcf  to  the  “ntSe  VSST 

wmmmMim 

school’.  The  Lev.  Mr.  Close  replied  as  follows 

“Mourne  Rectory,  Kilkeel,  September  5,  1855. 

schooirot  Bryansford.6  ^ a£^  ^^^nvernm^^ghve^hesa^^inoinrt; 
recollect,  were,  that  on  Lord  Boden  gmng  "00 fied  \ Ectool  has  been  held 
and  upwards  ot  £200  has  been  ai  . teacher;  hut  no  provision  was  entered  into 

there  ever  since  and  Lord. gS^Sd.  but  his  own,  nor  was  there  any 

SpuStioiffor  a pant  of  land  in  perpetuity  2 

held  on  the  premises  ever  since  (1825).  . 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  , 

(Signed,)  “ John  Forbes  Close,  Rector  of  Kilkeel. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 

reply :—  ..  September  18,  1855,  Hyde  Hall,  Herts. 

“ Sm— I have  received 

Schools  Commission,  requesting  ™e  ^“i^ieSeiSs  Fund  at  Bryansford."  I am  not 
ing  “the  school  endowed  under  the  j c . M since,  on  application  to 

: aware  that  any  school  was  endowed  „ cohditioi  that  £100 

the  Government  of  the  day,  ~ , ' ■.  -j  sc]100l  built,  and  it  has  been  a 

besides  was  c.on^ted pjd  by  me ; but  I have  always  considered  it  under  my 
school  ever  since,  and  the  mistress  p y school  was  as  an  encouragement 

private  no  endowment.8  The 

similar  sum  should  he  laid  out  by  the  applicant,  which 

was  since  complied  with.  „ j gir,  your  humble  servant, 

_ . • l q “ Roden. 

“ To  IT-  J.  Loughran,  Esq.,  Assist.  Sec., 

Endowed  Schools  Commission.  ’ 

9708.  As  it  applies  to  this  case, I 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inq  J»  ’^°lthev  require  a grant  of  land.in  perpe- 

isread.]  The  Commissioners ithere 

tuity ; that  they  allow  the  applicant  to  put  y That  they  had  leases  made 

it  to  be  made  to  Protestant  clergymen  o yP  wherever  the  proprietors  of  the  school 

to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  0r  private ' nSStoTin?  &urbhwardenB,  so  that 

wished  it;  that  in  general  ^ were  made  a school  site  being 

what  Lord  Roden  states  would  be  p . _,i  . „ conveyed  to  Government;  it 

conveyed.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  the  or  it  may  have 

may  have  been  conveyed  to  la)  trus  ee  lordship  seems  to  be  under  the 

SiS 

trust  for  education,  instead  of  being  absolute  private  piopei  y. 


William  S.  Sill,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


William  S.  Hill,  Esq.- 
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contributed  £100.  It  is  so  long  since  that  lie  has  no  further  recollection.  It  is  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  years  since.  I have  had  access  to  his  papers,  and  I have  never  met 


- v . uoejui  sonooi  mint 

there;  much  more  than  £200  was  laid  out,  and  a great  deal  has  been  annually  expended 
A large  sum  has  been  expended  by  Lord  Roden  from  his  nvivnt.fi  funds  in  +n  ' 


Bryansford  School j 
under  the  Lord  Li 
tenant's  Fund. 

Williams.  Ilill,  Esq.  A large  sum  has  been  expended  by  Lord  Roden  from  his 

female  school,  latterly  an  infant  school.  There  is  no  land  nor  any  endowment. 

S III'  Andrews-— You  have  been  agent  since  1826?— Yes;  in  1820 1 became  agent. 

9772.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ?— Mr.  Paxton. 

9773.  Is  he  still  alive? — No. 

9774.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  original  teacher  of  the  school  is  alive  ? — Oh  no  • 

there  have  been  many  teachers  in  the  school  in  my  time.  ’ * 

9775.  Who  was  the  teacher  when  you  came  there  first  ? — I cannot  say. 

9776.  Is  it  a school  exclusively  for  females  ?— Females  alone.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  has  ?een  principally  an  infant  school,  on  the  infant  system.  It  has  not  been  in 
connexion  with  any  society ; it  has  been  supported  entirely  by  his  lordship. 

9777.  [Secretary.— These  are  the  only  cases  with  respect  to  which  parties  appearing  in 

court  have  given  notice  to  the  Commissioners.]  6 


Killouyh  School, 
Endowed  liy  Judge 
Ward  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Hamilton. 


Killough  School,  endowed  by  Judge  Ward  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

wrt . case  is  that  of  the  Killough  School.  The  first  informa- 
tion  with  legard  to  tins  school  is  contained  m a return  from  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland.  The  return  was  made  to  the  present  Commis- 
sioners. It  is  there  stated  with  respect  to  the  school  of  Killough,  that  there  had  been  in 
the  three  per  cent,  stock,  bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Ward,  a sum  of  £473  8.9.  Gd  ■ that 
there  was  also  a rent  or  annuity  of  £70  19.9.  The  Commissioners  state  further,  in  the 
return,  that  they  had  also  £552  15s.  3 d.  from  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton.  They  made  this 
fmTi  I!.®!”6.  “?»?*»  the  i?™4  application  of  fire 

Mr.  West: — 


That  is  the  first  information.  The  following  letter  is  from  the  Rev. 


the  late  R1  t0  ^on?}.  ^ Commissioners  of  Endowed  Sch^olT  thaUhe  bequest  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Hamilton  (upon  the  funds  of  which  the  school  of  the  place  had  been 
endowed)  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purposes 
mentumeil  1 ’ tbe  former  twenty-five  years  the  account  was1  kept  in 

tiie  books  of  the  Bequest  Office;  that  for  the  latter  twenty-five  years  (from  1825  to  18501 
was  k??t  hJ  *he  Board  ; and  when  I produced  the  account  to  the  late  bishop’s 
son  (Archdeacon  Mant)  he  paid  a portion,  but  the  larger  portion  remains  unpaid  as  he 
Shfi^  Th  aTTra+blei01‘ the  Bf  rd’s  neglecting  to  keep  an  annual  accouTwif? Ms 
mS‘  Ah  4 .b.ep®®t  also  to  the  poor  of  this  place  is  altogether  withheld  by  the  same  party 
ilt  fiT  r6  T™S,tf  A®*  of  1?5?  was  limited  to  England  and  Wales,  for  I had  submitted 
my  case  last  year  to  the  Commissioners,  now  sitting  in  London,  but  they  said  that  theiv 
fftor!y  dld  not  extend  to  Ireland.  Having  observed  in  the  papers  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Amendment  Bdl  now  passing  through  Parliament,  I wrote  to  George  A.  HamSton  Esa 
LfilS  R1tSl  H°n‘  J'  N?pier’  *°  bave  a clause  inserted  in  the  Bill  extending  the  Act  to 
Ireland.  I have  received  a reply  from  Mr.  Hamilton  saying  he  will  do  all  in  his  nowev  m 
thSr^wii  and  Commissioners  will  use  their  influence  with  the  law  officers  of 

the_ C^°wn,m  order  that  they  may  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Act  being  extended 
to  Irdantl^  but  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  Trusting  that 
sincerely™1SS10nerS  ^ ^ CaSe  “to  their  favourable  consideration,  I remain  yours 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.”  (Signed)  “ S>  M’  West’" 

foUows9’:- ' 7retary-Ml‘  West  bas  mad*  a return  with  regard  to  this  school;  it  is  as 
“ Return  from'Rev.  S.  M.  West,  Incumbent  of  Killough 

particulars  required  hr’ “W110^011  of  ^ sum,  afd  the  other 

r requirea  by  this  return,  the  Commissioners  are  referred  to  D.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 
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Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Behests.  This  win  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative,  hut  I have  Dows™*, 

n0o  Table  No  *s Principal  sum,  £350,  Annual  proceeds,  £12  10s.  Bishop  Mant  was  Endowed  bn  Judge 

I never  heard  that  he  executed  any  document  as  such  trus  y Govern-  Documentary 

or  blard  for  the  use  of  the  school.  I believe  it  is  now  “7“teamitor„?LZLnTust  *'““»■ 

“=  Church ^ and 

”Tto  Ms  stSSolSoli  S^M^The  balance,  £550,  of  the  legacy  of  £1,850  The 

#S^  -r- 

l:r,  t , -i  ■ gnilv  attendance  in  summer,  amounted  to  about  eighty,  and  ni 

age  num  er  o p p J school  thus  continued  to  work  successfully  and  benefi- 

wmter,  h»MW|  tia  town  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  middle  classes, 
thereof,  without  distinction.  In  1886  a new  .sctofr 
Suse  ™ *«®n  Killough,  but  out  of  what  funds  can  only  he  truly  ascertamed.by 

entire  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  availing 

%53i« 

erection  pf  the  new  cnoouo  summarily  dismissed  without  any  impeachment  as 

and  that  the  clergyman  o 0 . ®1 <•  m i p.4.7  tn  1850  when  I was  prohibited 

fh0Seh^iScrm 

TV,? Board  insisted  on  the  resignation  of  the  then  schoolmaster  t and  various  changes  as 
The  Board  insisted  o refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  school- 

to  “edin ; but  having  been  ordered  by  Bishop  Knox  to  pay 

r.Sr^S^^^Sf^  “wewed  from  Lord  Bangorts 
an  arrangement  that  1 1 ,10ul4  ^ a sohool  upon  our  own  principles.  Ta- 

S Cgestn  th?  masters  took  place  since  1853  ; sometimes  the  school  was  open,  and 

“o  S^L-M^StitePs  salary,  £85.  He  has  no  other  emoluments  except 

^"C'lSys0 JiS^ 

with  the  school  of  Lord  Bangor  since  1850,  and  cannot  make 
this  return  exact;  but  1 refer  the  Commissioners  to  Captain  Despard,  Lo: rd  Bane 
a(tent  for  the  required  information.  At  the  commencement  of  the  uniting  of  the  sclioo  s 
under  Nelson  in  183G,  the  average  attendance  was  about  eighty,  and  in  the  part ■ jear ' e 
number^ has  dwkidled  iway  from§eighteen  to  twelve 

proves  that  the  mismanagement  has  been  such  as  nearly  to  cause  the  clestiuction 
schools,  to  the  injury  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  their  children. 
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t ®780-,  Ial,so  ,read  the  Allowing  statement  by  Robert  Nelson,  the  former  master  of  the 
Killough  School : 

“ Expi.auatiob.~A  Statement  by  Robeet  Neesob,  the  former  Master  of  the  Killough 
School,  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  why  I am  not  now 
teaching.  For  their  use  alone. 

“ I was  duly  appointed  as  clerk  and  schoolmaster  to  the  chapel  of  Killough  in  1827-8 
and  received  my  licence  thereto  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  in  the  year  1829,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  contained  in  the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  a former 
incumbent  of  Rathmullen,  who  endowed  said  school. 

s,eb?01  h“d  5“.“  f?r  so™e  time  kel>‘  in  my  own  house,  and  the  attendance 
good,  I obtained  the  use  of  tlie  barracks  of  Killough,  which  was  then  unoccupied  by  the 

tel tTlooTS^.  18”’  ”‘h  * V"y  atte“Im“  °f  scholars,  averaging 

d®s“'c  of  U'o  then  Lord  Bangor  and  his  agent,  I removed  my  school  in  April 
1837,  from  the  barracks  to  a new  school-house  erected  by  Lord  Bangor.  In  the  year  1839 
I was  removed  from  the  management  or  superintendence  of  said  school,  without  any  charge 
agarnst  my  chamcter  many  respect,  but  which  removal  arose  from  an  improper;  undue 
and  illegal  interference  of  the  then  agent,  and  altogether,  I believe,  without  the  sanction 
of  tlie  incumbent,  who  was  not  consulted  on  the  occasion. 

“In  1840  I commenced  a new  school,  as  directed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  will 
having  erected  a room  for  that  purpose  at  a considerable  expense,  in  connexion  with  my 
dwelhng-house,  and  I had  every  reason  to  hope  it  would  have  soon  resumed  its  state  of 
utility  and  numbers  as  formerly,  prior  to  my  removal  to  Lord  Bangor’s  school ; but  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  hard  it  would  be  for  a person  in  my  humble  situation  to  contend  with 
an  agent  whose  influence  was  given  to  deter  the  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  mv 
school,  in  consequence  of  which  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished, notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  my  part.  y 

a extraordinary,  and  I have  reason  to  think,  illegal  transaction,  took 
place  with  lespect  to  the  salary  allotted  to  me  as  clerk  and  schoolmaster  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  which  was  the  appropriating  of  half  of  said  sum  of  £10 
my  salary,  and  handing  it  over  to  Lord  Bangor’s  schoolmaster.  ’ 

1 By  this  unfortunate  division  of  the  two  schools,  after  their  union  in  1837,  the  conse- 
ciose<T”haS  been  that  b0t  1 WCre  materiaI1y  injured,  and,  in  fact,  latterly  may  be  said  to  be 


Rev.  Samuel  Maxwell 
West. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Maxwell  West  sworn  and  examined. 

Qvoi'  Chairman.— Y ou  are  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Killough  ?— Yes. 

Kills  nb  an  y0i“  glI6  Commissioners  any  further  information  with  reference  to  the 
Killough  School,  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  ?_My  Lord,  the  school  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  was  commenced  by  my  clerk  about  the  year  1827  or  1828  ■ I could  'not  tell 

I*J‘  s1°°  T thr  PT  ‘°  ‘ha*  ‘re'  Ho'TCTer’  is  commenced  ttae  was”a‘vmy 

978|hTO'«f™s'i,e-mg’  fr°mT80  t0  100  rul,ils  *"  ‘be  summer  season.  7 

thelcLTtoit  ^ 7-Nelson.  Lord  Bangor  built  a schoolhouse,  and  brought 

9784.  Are  there  two  schoolhouses  ? One. 

9785  In  what  house  was  Nelson's  school'  ?— He  kept  it  in  a barrack ; it  is  merely  so 
far  as  the  endowment  is  concerned,  there  is  no  schoolhouse.  7 

tbinlftb.fhf.^’  Dr'  that  a edrrect  statement  which  has  been  read?— I 

tnuiK  that  is  a very  correct  statement. 

9787.  Since  you  wrote  that  statement,  have  you  heard  any  thing  to  enable  you  to  dis- 

eover  whether  there  is  any  inaccuracy  in  it?— I do  not  think  so.  7 

eincl  vb “M  my  “Tl  f°  ?-yWith  respect  to  the  endowment,  that  is  the  prill- 
cipal  thing  , the  money  was  left  by  Mr.  Hamilton  for  various  purposes  : the  funds  being 
be^set^apa^foV’t^7^™  affected  thereby.  The  small  sum  that  has  been  paid  could 
par,  ;.lie  suppoit  of  the  school  if  the  other  parties  would  combine.  For 
Sed“n  l“  6 In  thflrStn°  “ P<Smly  pie“  ha!  be“  ““olmted  for  since  Mr.  Hamilton 

neglect  of  not  keeping  the  accounts.  3 The"  accounts  ie  on  See  o°f  the  SquSgbo*B 

ItolSon  MmtSht°,WS  thr  haS  ^ grCat  "bi  °b  has  cauStis  com 
A1  ?Iaut’  ^'ough  my  solicitation,  did  pay  some  money  and  said  lie 

ish?Sy  due  bv ZrlH 5 ? 'pS  mtGT\  WaS  Paid’  not  princiPal-  I think  the  money 
Archbithon  are  the  the.C.r.own  ^at  appointed  that  Court.  The  Primate  and  the 

representatives ; they  represent  the  former  Court : and  I have  a 
statement  m my  pocket  heie  from  the  Primate’s  secretary,  getting  out  of  it  as  well  he 

mein  L^o™  ‘ J°utmean  b£“  getti”g  °ot  of  it  as  well  as  he  could”  ?_I 

tv  C' °”3  • 1 tbm,k  tbe  fol'mer  Court  are  the  responsible  parties. 

wiXSSN^  r?  7 tb“t.letter  before  the  Commissioners  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  confidential  or  not ; I could  not  say  j it  is  certainly  rather  on  public  business. 
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9791.  Mr.  Stephens. — Produce  the  letter — I think  the  former  Court  responsible,  and 
it  might  be  satisfactory  to  show  their  case. 

9792.  [The  letter  is  produced.] 

9793.  Chairman. — Does  the  letter  relate  to  this  matter? — Yes. 

9794.  [The  Commissioners  consult  in  reference  to  the  letter.] 

9795.  Chairman. — Have  you  a copy  of  the  memorial  referred  to  in  this  letter  ? — I 
have  not  here. 

9790.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  November,  1853  ? — I have  not  any 
at  present,  not  thinking  they  would  be  required.  I called  on  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Trinity  College,  and  he  laid  the  memorial  before  the  Primate. 

9797.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  a copy  of  the  memorial,  and  the  papers  that  accom* 
panied  the  letter  ? — I suppose  I kept  a copy,  but  I have  not  got  it  here.  I do  not  recollect 
retaining  it ; I gave . it  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  laid  it  before  the  Primate.  The  only 
circumstance  for  which  I think  it  an  extraordinary  case  is  the  withholding  these  funds. 
The  churches  never  were  finished,  in  consequence  of  this  withholding  ; and  if  the  money 
was  left  in  1796  to  finish  a church,  and  that  the  church  is  ever  since  without  a bell,  and 
that  the  money  was  kept,  it  is  very  extraordinary.  That  is  the  case  not  alone  as  to  one 
church,  but  two  churches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archer  can  give  you  more  information  about 
it  than  I can : he  has  been  there  nearly  forty  years.  Twenty-five  pounds  a-year  for  sixty 
years,  and  other  money,  no  account  is  given  of  it,  though  it  is  entered  on  the  face  of  the 
books  of  the  Court  of  Bequests.  Indeed  I signed  receipts  regularly  for  years  to  the  late 
Bishop  Mant  for  the  money,  which  is  a piece  of  evidence — the  archdeacon  says  merely 
presumptive  evidence.  There  is  one  bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  and  also  a 
bequest  of  the  late  Surgeon  Waring. 

9798.  [The  letter  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin,  Rector  of  Armagh,  private  secretary 
to  the  Lord  Primate,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  S.  M.  West,  is  read  as  follows] - 

“Armagh,  November  4,  1853. 

“ Dear  Sir— I submitted  to  the  Lord  Primate  your  memorial,  and  the  papers  which 
accompanied  it,  and  also  your  letter  to  me  of  the  25th  ultimo.  His  Grace  desires  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  has  communicated  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Down  on  the  subject  you 
have  brought  before  him ; and  he  has  also  communicated  with  the  solicitor  of  the  late  and 
the  present  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.  The  Lord  Primate  has  ascertained  that  about 
the  year  1805  the  late  Board  directed  proceedings  to  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  due  on  foot  of  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton’s  bequest;  and  that  in  1807  they  recovered 
£1,571  8s.  5 cd.  the  full  amount  of  principal  and  interest  then  due,  which  sum  they  paid 
over  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Down,  one  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  testator’s  will.  Upon  this 
being  done,  the  functions  of  the  Board  regarding  the  bequest  ceased,  and  they  heard  no 
more  of  the  case  until  the  latter  end  of  1825,  when,  upon  Bishop  Alexander’s  being  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Meath,  he  accounted  for  the  fund,  and  paid  over  the  balance,  amounting 
to  £550,  to  Bishop  Mant,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Down,  and  his  successor  also  in  the 
trusteeship  of  this  bequest.  From  thenceforward,  up  to  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Board  of  Bequests,  no  complaint  reached  them  of  the  fund  being  concealed,  withheld, 
or  misapplied.  And  having  seen  the  fund  duly  paid  over  to  the  proper  trustee,  and  no 
complaint  having  been  made  to  justify  the  further  interference  of  the  Commissioners, 
their  functions  in  respect  to  this  bequest  terminated.  No  blame  whatever  can  be  attached 
to  the  late  Board  in  regard  to  this  fund ; nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  insinuation  which 
you  have  thrown  out  in  your  memorial,  that  because  Bishop  Mant  was  ex-officio  a member 
of  that  Board  no  means  were  taken  “ in  his  lifetime  to  enforce  payment  of  the  interest.” 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  parties  to  whom  the  interest  was  payable  were  left  unpaid : if 
they  were  they  never  made  any  representation  to  that  effect  to  the  late  Board. 

“ The  new  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  which  was  established  previous  to  the  death  of 
Bishop  Mant,  includes  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  this 
country.  The  Lord  Primate  lias  examined  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  relative  to  the  subject  of  your  memorial,  and  he  finds  that  you  laid  before 
them  all  the  information  you  were  able  to  collect  in  reference  to  the  bequests  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Waring.  Owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Board,  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Mant,  the  sum  of£550  was  recovered  from  his  executor,  on  account  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
bequest.  But  in  regard  to  an  accumulation  of  interest  on  ah  undefined  portion  thereof,, 
the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  unless  satisfactory  evidence  were  laid  before  them  that  the 
late  Bishop  left  a sufficiency  of  assets  (which,  it  would  appear  from  his  executors  state- 
ment was  not  the  case)  it  was  unnecessary  to  prosecute  further  the  inquiry  as  to  his 
executor’s  liability.  And  in  regard  to  Dr.  Waring’s  bequest  of  £100,  late  currency,  the 
Board,  having  frequently  and  maturely  considered  the  question,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidence  which  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  was  not  sufficient  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  the  executor  of  Bishop  Mant,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  assets.  Such  being  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  who  constitute 
the  present  Board  of  Bequests,  and  no  new  light  being  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  your 
memorial,  the  Lord  Primate  conceives  that  the  matter  must  be  regarded  as  not  admitting 
of  any  further  proceedings. 

“ With  reference  to  any  sums  invested  in  Government  or  bank  stock,  in  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  of  Down,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  his  Grace  has 
communicated  with  the  Bishop,  who  will,  of  course,  ascertain  from  the  bank  the  particulars 
relating  to  such  funds. 


“ Rev.  S.  M.  West.” 


“ I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  “ Alexander  Irwin. 


Downpatkicx. 

Killougli  School, 
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Hamilton. 
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West. 
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9799.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  said  you  received  money  from  the  late  Bishop  Mant  on 
giving  him  receipts  ? — Yes. 

9800.  Have  you  any  copies  of  those  receipts? — No;  but  I signed  them  regularly,  and 
Mr.  Moffatt  here  also  signed. 

9801.  When  you  signed  the  receipts  did  you  send  them  to  the  Bishop  ? — I did. 

9802.  Did  you  receive  the  money  before  or  after  sending  the  receipt  ? — After. 

9803.  You  sent  the  receipt  and  then  received  the  money? — Yes.  I said,  “Received 
from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  the  sum  of  so  much,  due  on  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Surgeon  Waring  for  the  poor  of  Killough.” 

9804.  For  how  many  years  did  you  send  receipts  ? — From  1840,  and  he  died  in  1848. 
Mr.  Moffatt,  who  is  here,  signed  also,  and  there  is  another  clergyman. 

9805.  Have  you  any  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Down,  sending  you  the  money 
for  the  receipts  ? — I do  not  know.  I might  find  some  on  reference  to  my  papers. 

9806.  Be  good  enough  to  search  amongst  your  correspondence  and  see  if  you  have  any 
on  the  subject  ? — Yes.  It  is  well  known  he  sent  it  for  years  on  the  same  receipts.  The 
churches  were  never  finished,  and  I do  not  know  how  the  £550  would  be  decided  if  it 
came  into  controversy.  There  was  £200  left  to  Bathmullen,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment there  is  no  account  of  it.  From  1796  £200  accumulating  would  be  a very  large 
sum  at  present. 

9807.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  information  to  communicate  ? — The  school 
itself  in  Killough  is  not  conducted  in  the  way  it  was  when  we  had  it  united  for  a period  of 
time,  by  the  late  Bishop  Mant,  Lord  Bangor’s  school  and  it  were  united  in  one.  An 
arrangement  was  made  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Lord  Bangor’s  school  should  receive 
half.  It  was  carried  on  to  1853.  In  1850  I brought  it  before  the  Court  of  Bequests. 
After  being  dismissed  in  1850,  the  master  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bangor  again,  in 
defiance  of  me.  I brought  the  case  before  the  Court,  and  the  consequence  was  he  was 
dismissed,  and  the  payments  were  severed  from  each  other ; and  it  remained  so  since 
1853.  I,  of  course,  am  excluded  from  the  school.  It  is  a very  hard  case. 

9808.  Mr.  Stephens. — Had  you  any  conversation  with  Lord  Bangor  or  his  agent  with 
respect  to  the  school,  or  did  they  assign  any  reason  for  what  they  did  ? — Not  to  me ; but 
I have  a letter  to  the  Court  of  Bequests. 

9809.  Hand  in  the  originals  or  copies  of  all  documents  in  your  possession  in 
respect  of  this  school  ? — Indeed  they  are  very  numerous.  I had  a long  correspondence. 
There  might  be  some  particular  papers  I would  hand  in. 

9810.  I wish  to  see  them  all  ? — I have  one  paper  that  justifies  me  in  withdrawing  from 
the  school.  At  least  by  an  order  of  the  Court.  That  is  a necessary  one  for  me,  because 
it  is  my  defence. 

9811.  Chairman. — Put  in  all  the  papers,  and  they  will  be  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  returned  to  you. 

9812.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  had  better  put  in  all  the  papers  ? — Would  you  consider  it 
necessary  ? 

9813.  Yes ; we  wish  to  have  all  the  papers  put  in.  If  there  be  any  papers  you  wish  to 
have  read  in  public  it  shall  be  done. 

9814.  Chairman. — The  matter  before  the  Commissioners  is  the  bequest,  and  we 
require  the  papers  relating  to  the  bequest. 

9815.  Mr.  Stephens. — There  is  no  complaint  made  against  you.  Putin  all  the  papers. 
They  will  be  carefully  perused  and  returned  ?— I do  not  know  that  they  are  all  necessary. 

9816.  That  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  consider.  We  have  a right  to  require  the 
papers  ? — As  his  lordship  suggests,  it  is  the  papers  relating  more  to  the  endowment  than 
to  those  private  affairs. 

9817.  Chairman. — If  the  letters  do  not  relate  to  the  bequest  you  need  not  put  them 
in  ? — That  is  the  thing.  Some  are  private  between  two  schools.  Some  only  are  necessary 
to  show  my  justification. 

9818.  The  Commissioners  cannot  go  into  that  ? — This  is  merely  groundwork  to  show 
I should  not  pay  any  more  money.  [Hands  in  document.] 

9819.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  other  papers  relating  to  this  bequest.  If  you 
have  I call  upon  you  to  produce  them  ? — I do  not  know  at  present  of  any  relating  to  it. 
If  I have  I will  forward  them. 

9820.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  can  give  information  to  the  Commis- 
sioners respecting  this  bequest,  The  Commissioners  will  consider  this  case,  and  take 
what  steps  they  deem  necessary  respecting  it. 

[For  further  Evidence  as  to  this  school,  see  Evidence  at  Dublin  on  the  17th  December.] 


Killinehj  School. — 
Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton’s 
Bequest. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Killinchy  School. — Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton’s  Bequest. 

. 9821.  Secretary. — The  next  case  is  with  regard  to  an  endowment  for  a school  at  Kil- 
linchy. It  is  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  Ireland  in  1835.  Under  the  head  of  County 
of  Down,  Killinchy,  it  is  mentioned  an  annual  income  of  £308  2s.  8 \d.  for  a school, 
granted  by  Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton.  The  authority  referred  to  for  that  is  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of -Municipal  Corporations.  “ This  annuity  has  been  for  nearly  a century 
allocated  to  a charter  school  at  Dundalk,  an  appropriation  which,  I apprehend,  was  not  war- 
ranted by  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  will.”  That  is  the  statement  in  the  tabular  digest  annexed 
to  the  report.  On  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  Ireland,  with  respect  to  Dundalk,  they  mention  there  is  a charter  school  under 
the  Incorporated  Society  at  Dundalk.  They  go  on  to  state : — “ Mr.  Dalton  has  informed  us 
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that  in  1726  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton  built  a charity  school  in  Dundalk,  and  Downpatrick. 
endowed  it  with  the  lands  of  Killinchy,  in  the  county  of  Down;  and  that  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  KillinclaTschool  — 
trustees  assigned  over  this  endowment  to  augment  the  charter  school  establishment  at  Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton’s 
Dundalk.  The  rental  of  ‘the  Killinchy  estate  ’ appears  from  the ’society’s  accounts  for  Bequest. 
the  year  ended  5th  January,  1832,  to  have  amounted  to  £332  10s.  11  d.  per  annum.  It  Documentary 
appears  to  be  subject  to  a chief  rent  of  £24  2s.  (id.  per  annum.  In  this  case  a return  'V1  ence' 
has  been  made  by  the  Incorporated  Society  with  regard  to  the  property  under  their 
management,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  this  endowment.  They  have  also  made  a return 
as  to  the  charter  school  at  Dundalk ; but  the  county  Louth  papers  are  not  with  the  Com- 
missioners at  present,  and  I have  not  that  return  to  see  whether  they  mention  this  endow- 
ment* in  connexion  with  their  charter  school  at  Dundalk. 


The  Rev.  David  Anderson  sworn  and  examined. 

9822.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ?— -Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Killinchy. 

9823.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  with  respect  to  this  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton  ? — No  further  information  than  report  gives  about  it,  and  what  the 
public  documents  have  shown,  that  there  is  such  a bequest ; but  as  to  the  particulars  of 
the  trust  I cannot  give  any  information.  I have  no  access  to  sources  of  information  of 
that  sort. 

9824.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  know  whether  any  funds  left  by  Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton 
have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  parish  of  Killinchy  ? — I am  sure 
none  have  been  applied  in  that  parish. 

9825.  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  collects  the  rents? — Mr.  Pidgeon  for  the  Killinchy  pro- 
perty, the  townland. 

9826.  Who  appointed  Mr.  Pidgeon  to  collect  the  rents  ? — The  Incorporated  Society. 

9827.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  appointed  ? — No. 

9828-  Has  he  been  acting  since  you  were  appointed  minister  of  Killinchy? — He  has. 

9829.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  the  rental  of  the  townland  ? — I have  not;  but  I 
could  find  that  out. 

9830  What  is  the  extent  of  the  townland  ? — I do  not  know. 

9831.  Mr. Stephens. — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish? — Eighteen  years. 

9832.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  make  further  inquiry  from  the  Incorporated 
Society  relative  to  this  case. 

9833.  [ Secretary . — I find  that  although  the  Incorporated  Society  do  not  return  this 
endowment  in  the  statement  of  property  constituting  the  general  fund,  yet  in  an  abstract 
of  deeds  and  leases  returned  by  them,  they  mention  “ Kilhnsha ; abstract  of  a lease  from 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Limerick  to  the  -Hon.  Ann  Hamilton. 

“Lease  and  release,  dated  17th  and  18th  February,  1726,  whereby  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Lord  Viscount  Limerick  did  demise  and  release  unto  the  Honourable  Ann  Hamilton,  widow 
and  relict  of  James  Hamilton,  late  of  Tollymore,  in  the  county  of  Down,  all  that  and  those 
the  three-quarters  of  the  townland  of  Killinsha  Plain,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Kinneliarty 
and  Dufferin,  and  county  of  Down,  to  hold  to  the  said  Ann  Hamilton  for  ever,  subject 
to  the  yearly  rent  of  £30  10s.,  sterling,  over  and  above  all  taxes.”] 

9834.  If  the  Commissioners  had  access  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hamilton  they  would 

easily  ascertain  the  object  for  which  she  left  this  property.  , 

9835.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners,  most  probably,  have  that  from  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society.  They  have  not  the  papers  relative  to  endowed  schools  and  endowments 
for  schools  in  the  county  of  Louth  before  them  at  present.  They  will  have  further  inqui- 
ries made  on  the  subject.  They  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  person  who  has  any  informa- 
tion to  give  relative  to  this  bequest. 


Blue  School,  Downpatbick.  Blue  School, 

JJownpatricR. 

9836.  Secretary. — In  the  next  case  the  Commissioners  have  received  a return  from  Documentary 
the  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  Downpatrick  estates,  for  Aleyn’s  Blue  school.  This  Evidence, 
return  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  the  patron  of  the  Blue  school,  by  his 

agent.  It  states  there  is  a codicil  of  the  will  of  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  a copy  of  which 
cannot  he  procured.  [The  return  is  read.] 

David  Harrell,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  David  Harrell,  Es^. 

9837.  Chairman.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Blue  school  ? — I am 
steward  to  the  charity. 

9838.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I was  appointed  in  1845,  at  the  time  Mr.  Kerr  got 
possession  of  the  estate. 

9839.  Are  you  receiver  of  the  rents  ? — Of  the  rents  of  the  Downpatrick  estate. 

9840.  Can  you  furnish  a statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  connected  with 
this  school?— I have  furnished  the  statement  on  that  subject,  which  has  been  read. 

* .The  endowment  is  mentioned — see  Evidence  at  Dundalk. 

3U2 
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Downpatrick.  9841.  You  mention  that  the  net  annual  income  is -£681  .2 s.  2 d.  ?— Yes. 

— 984'2.  Does  that  go  to  the  charity  ?— No ; Mr.  Kerr  receives  that  as  private-  property, 

Downfatrick  like  any  other  portion  of  the  estate.  The  sum  for  the  charity  is  £237,  late  Irish  currency, 
David  Harrell,  Esq.  which  is  £218  15s.  5d.,  British  currency.  - That  is  the  specific  sum;  the  expenditure  has 
always  exceeded  that,  and  much  more.  • 

9843.  What  is -the  amount  of  income  belonging  to  the  Blue  schools? — £144  18s.  Id. 
[Hands  in  a paper.]  This  paper  will  show  the  items. 

' 4)844.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  rental? — The  annual  income,  as  already  stated, 
is  £969  7s.  3d. 

9845.  Chairman. — That  is  froifi  the  two  townlands  ?— Yes;  from  the  two  townlandsof 
Listowder  and  Ballydian,  in  1853; 

9846.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  charge  .upon. these  two  townlands  for  the  purposes 
of  the  charity  ? — £237;  late  Irish  currency,  being  £218  15s.  5 d.,  British  currency. 

9847.  Of  this  £218  15s.  5 d.  the" sum  of  £73'  17s.  4et:goes  to  the  hospital  for  old  men 

and  women? — Yes.  ■ 

9848.  And. £144  18s.  Id.  to  the  Blue  schools? — That  was  appointed ; but,  as  I said 
before,  the  expenditure  has  invariably  exceeded  that  in  my  time. 

9849.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  say  you  could  not  return  a copy  of  the  will'? — Of  the 
* codicil. 

9850:  Have  you  it  now  ? — I have  not;  I have  no  means  of- obtaining  it. 

9851..  Who  has  it? — Whether  it  qould  be  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  I do 
not  know ; but  it  was  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  sale  took  place  in 
1845;  and-  all  the  legal  rights  of  the  "charity  were  previously  fully  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.  . 

9852.  Are  you  aware  of  any  person  having  a copy  of  the  will  or  codicil? — I have  not; 
I have  looked  over  the  papers,  and  cannot  find  it. 

9853.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  will  was  proved  in  any  court,  or  whether  it  is  registered 
in  any  court  ? — I am  quite  sure  it  was ; but  I did  not  think  it  right,  on  my  part,  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  it. 

9854.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  original  will  was  proved  in  any  English  court? — I 
am  quite  sure  it  was  proved  before  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

9855.  In  what  proceeding  ?— A number  of  proceedings ; amongst  the  rest,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Bequests. 

9856.  Against  whom  was  the  proceeding  ? — Against  the  co-heirs  of  Lord  De  Clifford. 

9857.  In  the  suit  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  and 
Lord  De  Clifford  ? — I have  reason  to  know  they  raised  the  question  before  the  Chancellor 
on  other  matters. 

9858.  What  question  was  raised  ? — Mr.  Kerr  disputed  the  title,  and  refused  to  take 
the  two  townlands  unless  a clear  title  was  given. 

9859.  Did  he  contend  the  entire  of  the  proceeds  of  these  two  townlands  were  appli- 
ijf-  cable  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity  ? — No  ; it  was  on  other  grounds.  In  fact,  his  English 

conveyancer  found  some  defect  in  the  title,  in  the  first  instance ; and  then  subsequently 
other  matters  arose. 

9860.  Has  the  question  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  entire  of  the  gross  rental  is  appli- 
cable to.  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  or  only  the  sum  you  specify  in  the  charge  ? — The  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Bequests,  I understood,  raised  the  question  fully.  They  claimed  for 
the  charity,  and  it  came  fully  before  the  court.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor — the  whole  case — and  he  ordered  that  the  sale  should  take  place ; and 
the  exact  amount  of  money  was  paid  for  it  at  which  it  was  previously  valued  in  1834. 

9861.  Did  Mr.  Kerr  become  the  purchaser  under  that  ? — He  did;  he  paid  the  whole 
sum  offered  in  1834. 

9862.  Were  these  two  townlands  sold  under  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  property  ? — Under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  184.5. 

9863.  Chairmnn. — Are  these  sums  put  down  as  the  expenditure  of  the  Blue  schools— 
the  fixed  annual  payments? — According  to  the  way  it  has  been  conducted  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  we  have  continued  the  same  payments,  only  increasing  when  we  have 
•one  or  two  more  on  the  foundation.  For  instance,  this  year  we  have  more  on  the  founda- 
tion than  are  appointed  to  it. 

9864.  Those  are  voluntary  payments ?— Yes ; Mr.  Kerr  is  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
thing  fully ; not  to  limit  it  to  the  exact  amount. 

9865.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  say  you  have  more  than  the  limited  number  of  boys  ? — I 
mean  the  number  limited  by  the  appointment  under  the  codicil  by  which  the  institution 
was  founded. 

9866.  How  do  you  know  that,  if  you  never  saw  the  codicil? — It  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

9867.  How  do  you  know,  if  you  never  saw  it  ? — I have  the  books  for  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years;  they  were  all  handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Millar. 

9868.  You  follow  the  ancient  practice,  and  you  assume  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
original  settlement? — I have  reason  to  know  Mr.  Millar  had  the  codicil  at  one  time. 

9869.  You  follow  the  ancient  practice  ? — Having  seen  Lord  De  Clifford’s  own  initials 
appended  to  some  of  these  documents,  I considered  I could  not  be  mistaken. 

9870.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  are  those  papers? — In  my  office ; they  are  very  volumi- 
nous, extending  over  forty  or  fifty  years,  from  the  time  Mr.  Millar  was  agent]  which  I 
think  was  from  1803.  The  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1834  to  1845. 
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9871.  When  did  Mr,  Kerr  purchase'  this  property  ?— He  first  purchased  it  alone  with 

the  Downpatrick  estate  in  1834.  ' . 

9872.  Have  you  all  the  papers?— Not  alhthe  papers. 

. 9?73-  Bmjm  ‘ie  abstract  of  title  ?— idaresay  some  of  the  paper's  are  in  EngWd, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Solicitor  there.  - • . 

9874.  Who  is  the  solicitor  ?— Mr.  Bannister ,-John-street,  Bedford-row.  There  is  Lady 

De  Clifford’s  law  agent,  Mr.  Wray,  London,  I am  not  exactly  sure  of  his  address.  I hold 
in  my  hand  the  lawyers’  bill  on  the  subject.  ’ 

9875.  I do  not  want  the  bill.  I wanUhe  abstract  of  title  ? — I am  sure  Mr.  Bannister 

lias  it.  I had  it  two  or  three  years  ago.  I gave  it  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Kerr’s  solicitor  in 
this  town,  - • • • 

9870.  Before  the  estate  was  purchased-  by  Mr.  Kerr,  was  the  same  person' acting  as 
trustee  lor  the  charity  and  agent  for  the  person  entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  funds  ?— Yes 

9877.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Wallace  of  this  town  is  solicitor  to  Mr.  Kerr  9 Yes 

9878.  How  do  you  know  he  sent  the  abstract  of  title  Ho  Mr.  Bannister?— I do  not 
know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

9879.  Why  did  you  say  he  had  it? — I have  reason  to  suppose  he  did. 

.9880.  Is  Mr.  Wallace  in  town  ?— I am  not  quite  sure.  I have  had  no  communication 
with  him. 

9881.  This  abstract  of  title  is  in  the  possession  either  of  Mr.  Bannister  or  Mr  Wal- 
lace?— Yes.  ‘ 

9882.  That  you  are  sure  of  ?— Yes.  I did  not  think  of  the  abstract  of  title  at  all  or 
I would  have  inquired  about  it:  It  was  the  codicil  to  the  will  I inquired  about. 

; 9883.  I should  like  to  see  both— the  abstract  of  title  more  particularly  ?— I shall 
inquire  after  it.  J 

9881.  Was  this  abstract  of  title  prepared  in  England  ?— Yes.  I think  the  conveyances 
were  prepared  in  England,  by  Mr.  Sidebottom. 

9885.  In  your  return,  under  the  head  of  general  observations,  you  state  “Edward 
Southwell,  Esq.,  by  a codicil  to  his  will,  bearing  date  the  28th  July,  1750,  bequeathed  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  an  alms-house  and  two  schoolhouses  in  Downpatrick,  the 
yearly  sum  of  £218  15s.  5 d.,  British  currency,  being  part  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
Listowder  and  Ballvdian  estates.”  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? is  it  a rentcharge  9 


whether  it  is  a rentcharge  or  what.  That  was  set  out  in  the  first  conditions  of  sale  in 
1834.  It  was  set  out  in  those  conditions  as  a charge  upon  those  two  townlands. 

9886.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  the  receiver  and  the  steward  of  the  property.  What 
do  you  mean  by  “steward  of  the  property?” — I mean  that  I take  charge  of  the' whole  of 
the  charity  for  Mr.  Kerr.  I look  after  the  arrangements  and  make  the  necessary  payments 

9887.  Do  you  look  after  the  schools  ? — I see  that  the  buildings  are  kept  in  repair.  In 
fact,  I inspect  the  whole  of  the  charity.  I see  that  no  abuses  arise,  or  that  no  irregularity 
occurs.  Then  quarterly  I make  payments  individually  to  the  parties,  old  and  young.  If 
any  of  the  old  people,  as  they  frequently  have  to  do,  apply  for  aid  external  to  tins  we 
supply  it,  we  attend  to  their  wants.  We  pay  quarterly. 

9888.  Are  there  not  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Blue  school  ?— Those  have  already 

been  read.  There  are  no  others.  J 

9889.  Do  you  report  once  in  each  quarter  to  Mr.  Ken-  whether  these  rules  are  strictly 
observed  by  the  master  and  the  boys  ?— Sometimes  more  frequently.  Before  any  admis- 
sion takes  place ; in  fact,  more  frequently  than  once  a quarter.  Very  often  I have  to  obtain 
information  how  to  proceed. 

9890.  My  question  is,  do  you  report  once  in  each  quarter  ? — I do. 

9891.  Have  you  a copy  of  any  of  such  reports  ?— I have  not ; it  is  all  by  letter. 

9892.  Did  you  report  that  the  school  was  going  on  in  a satisfactory  manner  ?— Not 
always. 

9®93.  When  did  you  last  report  that  the  school  was  not  going  on  in  a satisfactory  man- 
^er  • I think  it  is  about  a year  and  a-half,  that  I was  thinking  then  of  making  an  alteration 
by  Ins  direction. 

9894.  What  alteration  ?— The  schoolmaster ; I gave  him  notice  at  that  time. 

. 9895.  What  was  your  objection  to  the  schoolmaster  ?— It  was  on  account  of  his  employ- 
es .the  children  in  working  out  about  the  garden  instead  of  attending  to  their  proper 
duties  m the  school ; for  not  keeping  the  place  tidy,  and  keeping  it  in  neat  order  about 
the  grounds. 

9896.  To  what  extent  did  he  employ  the  boys  ?— Always  on  Saturdays.  The  Saturdays 

were  consumed  in  attending  to  this  work.  And  at  other  times,  also,  I found  them  carrvnm 
water ; attending  in  a manner  that  I did  not  think  was  right.  ° 

9897.  In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  attending  the  school  duties  they  were  employed  as 

the  servants  and  labourers  of  the  master  ? — Partly.  1 J 

9898  Did  you  make  any  return  of  such  facts  ?— I did  not  make  any  since  to  Mr.  Kerr 
, out  because  before  that  I considered,  from  Mr.  Kerr's  wishes  on  the  subject,  that  if 
lie  could  he  would  raise  the  character  of  the  school  altogether,  and  have  a grammar  school 
erected.  That  is  his  intention  sooner  or  later. 

•ly+99-  Have  you  had  any  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  master  during  the  last 

conn11  “°"ths  WeH,  I cannot  say  I have.  There  has  been  a little  amendment. 

non?'  t , sch°o1  Perfect  uow  ?— No,  I do  not  consider  it  is  perfect. 

9901.  Is  the  school  conducted  to  your  satisfaction  ?— No ; I confess  I would  rather 
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mje  a better  system  adopted,  and  a better  sort  of  school  entirely— more  adapted  for  a 

hl  MoV  In  what  partMar  respecthas  the  school  not  been  conducted  to  your  satisfaction 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  ?-Well,  I consider  there  should  be  a sufficient  teacher 
mere  boys  are  competent  they  should  be  advanced,  and  such  boys  should  remain  longer 
and  receive  a classical  education.  I should  prefer  that.  I certainly  am  not  satisfied,  and 
shall  never  be,  without  some  improvement  of  that  sort.  The  salary  to  the  schoolmaster 
does  not  command  such — it  is  very  low.  . . T . 

9903.  You  say  you  want  a “sufficient  master;  that  is  your  expression.  In  w 

respect  is  the  present  master  insufficient  ? — I do  not  think  he  would  be  competent  as  a 
classical  master.  He  was  not  engaged  as  such.  T i,i 

9904.  Would  you  think  him  competent  as  an  English  master  r-  1 would. 

9905.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  engagement? — Just  according  to  these  regulations. 

9906.  The  boys  were  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts  . J-hey  were. 

9907.  Do  you  think  the  present  master  fully  competent  to  discharge  suchduties  . I do.. 

9908.  'Has  that  knowledge  resulted  from  personal  examination  of  the  master  or  exami- 
nation of  his  pupils  ? — It  has  resulted  from  persons  who  were  competent  to  give,  me  an 
opinion  of  the  master  before  I at  all  engaged  him,  and  subsequently  from  my  own  inspec- 

ti°9909.'  What  was  the  nature  of  that  inspection? — To  see  occasionally,  and  hear;  and 
his  return  communicated  to  me.  . , , 

9910.  To  see  and  hear  what?— Hear  the  children,  see- them  occasionally  and  the 

reports  from  the  clergyman.  . * 

9911.  When  did  you  hear  the  boys  last  ? — I have  never  examined  them. 

9912.  You  heard  them?— I have  heard  them  when  I have  gone  into  the  school. 

9913.  When  did  you  hear  them  last?— I heard  them  sometimes. 

9914.  How  long  ago? — Say  two  or  three  months. 

9915.  What  did  you  hear  then  ? — I did  not  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  children 

at  all.  I have  never  examined  them.  . , „ . Ta'  i 

9916.  What  have  you  done  when-  you  have  gone  into  the  school?— I think  the  last 
thing  I was  engaged  in  was  to  see  there  were  proper  necessaries— desks  and  proper  fittings 

f° 99 17 5 Then’  you  attended  only  to  the  desks  and  fittings  of  the  school?— And  to  the 
wants  of  the  boys,  and  any  complaints.  To  ask  how  they  were  conducting  themselves, 
and  if  any  complaints  were  made.  , . . , 

9918.  Did  you  enter  into  such.  an.  examination,  or  such  an  inquiry,  as  would  enable 
you  to  form  an  opinion  whether  they  advanced  in  learning-  or.  not  ?— Never. 

9919.  They  might,  then,  have  advanced  in-learning  or  not  without  your  knowing  it  l— 

Yes ; because  I left  that  with  the  clergyman.  • - .. 

9920.  You  told  me  you  have  observed  these  rules  and  regulations  { — res. 

9921  Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  sixth,  “The  school  to  be  open 
at  all. times  to  such  clergymen  or  visitors  as  D.  S.  Kerr  Esq.,  or  his  agent  may.  request  to 
attend,  and  inspect  the  schools,  and  examine  the  boys.”  Have  you  requested  any  clergymen 
or  visitors  to  inspect  the  school  ? — I have  always  communicated  with  the  clergyman. 

9922.  Who  is  the  clergyman? — Mr.  Moffatt.  0 T , , , 

9923.  When  did  you  communicate  last  with  Mr.  Moffatt  ? — I do  not  exactly  recollect 
.9924.  Is  it  so  long  ago?— Oh,  no,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ; I have  always  invited  him,  and 

very  frequently  received  information  to  guide  me,  because  without  that  I couid  not  go  on. 

9925.  How  long  is  it  since  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Moffatt,  that  is  my  question . 

I should  think  it  may  be  a month.  , „ , ., 

9926.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication  ? — I do  not  recollect  exactly , some 

9927'.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  complaint  ? — Stating  that  some  of  the  children 
were  not  getting  on  as  they  should.  . 

9928.  Had  he  made  any  previous  complaint? — Frequently. 

9929.  When  was  the  first  complaint? — Some  years  ago. 

9930.  Can  you  tell  how  many  years  ago?— I think  not  very  long  after  the  master  was 

^SBDHow  long  is  that?— He  was  appointed  in  1850;  and  I think  in,  perhaps,  six  or 
eight  months  after  Mr.  Moffatt  complained.  _ ,. 

9932.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  complaint? — I think  that  he  was  not  attending 
properly,  and  not  keeping  the  place,  looking  after  the  duties  it  was  expected  he  should 
attend  to  and  perform. 

9933.  The  last  time  he  made  a complaint  was  but  two  months  ago  /—Yes. 

. 9934.  Did  he  make  complaints  at  different  other  times? — He  did. 

9935.  What  did  you  do  when  the  complaint  was  made  against  the  master?— I remon- 

strated, and  I gave  him  notice  some  time  after.  I cannot  exactly  say  when  without  I refer 
to  the  papers,  which  are  not  here.  , 

9936.  That  was  when  Mr.  Moffatt  first  complained;  what  did  you  do  on  the  second 
complaint? — I think  I told  Mr.  Moffatt  to  go  immediately  to  the  school,  and  if  the  matter 
about  which  he  made  the  complaint  was  not  removed,  and  more  attention  paid,  I certainly 

would  cause  him  (the  master)  to  be  removed.,  T cc  ..1 

9937.  What  did  you  do  when  Mr.  Moffatt  complained  the  thirdtime  ? — At  all  times  lonerea 
to  dismiss  him  (the  master).  I think  since  he  got  notice  of  dismissal  he  has  been  muchbetter. 
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9938.  How  many  notices  of  dismissal  have  you  given  the  master  ? — Only  one. 

9939.  Was  that  immediately  after  the  first  or  second  complaint  ? — I cannot  say 
exactly  the  time  that  notice  was  given,  without  referring  to  the  paper  itself;  but  I know 
we  have  not  been  perfectly  satisfied  at  all. 

9940.  What  did  you  do  after  the  fourth  time  that  Mr.  Moffatt  complained? — I suppose 
what  I have  already  stated  pleased  him — that  if  immediate  redress  was  not  given,  and  if 
stricter  attention  was  not  given,  I should  be  forced  to  dismiss  him. 

9941.  Did  you  do  the  same  on  the  fifth  complaint?— I daresay  I did. 

9942.  And  on  the  sixth  ? — It  would  be  entirely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

9943.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint  on  the  fifth  occasion — since  1850  you 
threatened  to  discharge  -the  master  ? — I do  not  say  altogether  I threatened  that. 

9944.  You  sent  him  a notice  ? — I only  sent  him  one  written  notice  that  I was  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  him. 

9945.  After  you  received  the  sixth  complaint  what  did  you  do  ?— The  only  message  I 
sent  was  that. 

994G.  On  the  occasion  of  the  complaint  two  months  ago  what  did  you  do — especially 
as  Mr.  Moffatt  was  complaining  for  five  years,  making  repeated  complaints  of  the 
master  ? — The  complaints  are  numerous ; they  do  not  equally  correspond  : for  instance, 
sometimes  that  the  children  do  not  properly  behave  in  church — they  do  not  pay  attention. 

9947.  I am  not  asking  what  occurred  in  church;  I am  asking  what  did  you  do  two 
months  ago  in  respect  of  the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Moffatt  against  the  insufficiency  of 
the  master  ?— It  was  not  about  the  insufficiency  of  the  master ; I rather  think  it  was  some 
inattention  of  the  master. 

9948.  It  was  not  the  insufficiency  of  the  master,  then? — No,  not  on  that  occasion;  I 
do  not  think  it  was. 

9949.  When  did  Mr.  Moffatt  last  complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  master? — I do 
not  think  Mr.  Moffatt  ever  complained  of  his  inconipetency. 

9950.  Did  he  not  complain  that  he  was  not  attending  to  his  .duties  ? — Yes. 

9951.  Was  that  the  nature  of  all  his  complaints  ? — It  was. 

9952.  Did  he  not  complain  that  the  children  were  not  getting  on  in  their  lessons  ? — 
He  complained  of  one  of  the  children  especially  being  very  ignorant  in  fact  of  what  it 
shduld  know. 

995,3.  Did  he  not  complain  of  all  the  children  not  having  been  brought  on  properly? — 
I do  not  know  that  he  did ; I do  not  recollect. 

9954.  Did  he  complain  of  several  of  the  children  not  coming  on  properly? — Well,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  he  complained  of  several. 

9955.  Is  Mr.  Moffatt  present? — He  is. 

9956.  Did  you  communicate  these  complaints  to  Mr.  Kerr? — I did. 

9957.  How  often  ? — Very  frequently. 

9958.  Did  you  always  communicate  with  Mr.  Kerr  when  the  complaints  were  made  bv 
Mr.  Moffatt  ? — Not  immediately. 

9959.  Sometimes  ? — Yes. 

9960.  Then  Mr.  Kerr  was  aware  that  from  1850,  and  down  to  the  present  moment, 
that  the  master  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — -Well,  he  did,  to 
a certain  extent. 

9961.  To  what  extent? — Precisely  as  I state.  The  clergymen  both  requested  me  to 

complain  of  him  at  that  time.  I gave  him  another  chance,  and  he  promised 

9962.  When  was  that? — I.  do  not  recollect;  it  is  in  writing;  I will  try  to  get  it  to  show  you. 

9963.  Do  so.  Did  you  ask  any  other  person  to  inspect  the  school  except  the  clergy- 
men ? — I did  not. 

9964.  Rev.  Dr.  Gratis— Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  in  what  manner  children 
are  admitted  into  the  school  ? — On  the  recommendation  of  parties  in  the  town  who  know 
them,  and  certify  to  their  parents  being  honest,  respectable  people. 

9965.  Who  undertakes  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  children — who  is  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  scholars  placed  on  the  foundation  ?— Mr.  Kerr,  first  of  all,  desires  me 
to  take  a list  of  the  applicants,  and  then  that  list  is  submitted  to  him  through  me. 

9966.  He  selects  from  the  list  so  presented  to  him? — He  does. 

■ 9967.  Will  you  state  particularly  to  the  Commissioners  from  what  class  of  persons  do 
the.  children  come — what  in  general  is  the  condition  of  their  parents  ? — Labourers  ; such 
parties  as  are  working. 

9968.  Are  they  all  persons  of  the  humblest  class  in  society?— No  : at  present  I think 
there  are  one  or  two  tradesmen’s  children— stone-cutters. 

9969.  Are  there  any  children  of  persons  in  a higher  rank  of  life?— No;  I do  not  think 
there  are. 

deaffi70'  ^°ne  ^ ^ no^  reco^ecf  immediately.  There  are  some  shopkeepers — small 

9971.  In  the  account  of  the  expenditure  which  you  have  handed  in  I find  it  stated  that 
en  boys  are  boarded  at  x2  15s.  id.  per  head  p.er  annum,  and  ten  girls  at  the  same;  and 
ye  I was  told  the  school  was  actually  a day  school.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
sekdT  d^  *or  hoarders,  to  whom  is  it  made,  and  for  what  purpose  ? — To  the  children  so 

9972.  lo  the  children  themselves? — In  fact,  the  money  is  actually  paid  to  them,  and 
they  carry  it  home. 
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9973.  To  their  parents  ? — Yes,  to  their  parents.  ; 

9974.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  that  the  money  finds  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  parents  ? — I do.  Very  frequently  the  parents  come  along  with  them. 

9975.  Do  you  get  any  receipts  for  that  money?— Oh  no. 

9976.  Are  any  deductions  made  from  that  hoarding  money?- — Oh,  not  a penny. 

9977.  In  all  cases  it  is  paid  in  full  ? — In  full ; never  otherwise. 

9978.  Have  you  any. reason  to  believe  that  this  boarding  money  is  paid  in  the  way  of 

commutation,  instead  of  an  actual  maintenance  provided  for  the  children  in  the  school- 
house? — No.  . . 

9979.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  children  were  ever  maintained  in  the  school- 
house  ?- — I have  not.' 

9980.  The  same  account  sets  forth  that  there  is  a yearly  payment  for  the  apprenticing 
of  three  boys,  £8  6s.,  and  a similar  sum  for  apprenticing  three  girls.  Are  three  boys  and 
three  girls  apprenticed  from  the  school  every  year? — Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  they  leave,  boys  and  girls  both.  Every  child  that  comes 
to  the  school  is  apprenticed.  I do  not  know  that  any  in  my  time  were  not  apprenticed, 
except  one  that  did  not  require  it ; hut  I invariably  pay  a fee  with  every  child  on  the 
occasion  of  his  apprenticing. 

9981.  The  same  fee  is  paid  with  each  ? — The  same  for  girls  and  hoys. 

9982.  Who  selects  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  whom  the  children  are  apprenticed? — 
I do,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.,  Kerr. 

9983.  To  what  trades  and  callings  are  they  in  general  apprenticed— first  speak  with 
reference  to  the  boys  and  then  with  regard  to  the  girls  ?— Tailors,  painters,  shoemakers, 
these  are  the  trades  chiefly. 

9984.  Are  none. apprenticed  to  carpenters  ? — I do  not  remember. 

9985.  Are  none  apprenticed  to  masons  ? — No. 

9986.  Or  to  cabinetmakers  ? — No. 

9987.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  why  none  are  apprenticed  to  carpenters  and 
cabinetmakers  ? — I cannot. 

9988.  Have  you  in  any  respect  the  selection  of  the  masters,  or  do  masters  apply  to  you 
to  apprentice  boys  to  them  ?— My  knowledge  of  the  several  masters  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging.  Some  I do  not  approve  of. 

9989.  You  apprentice  the  boys  to  persons  whom  you  think  the  most  respectable  ? — 
Precisely.  And  I have  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  parents  in  some  cases  to  take  the  fees  and 
care  very  little  about  the  children’s  apprenticeship.  I take  care  that  the  money  is  actually 
expended  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended  as  a fee,  not  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
parents. 

9990.  What  are  the  most  thriving  trades  and  callings  in  Downpatrick  ? Are  they  those 
of  tailors,  painters,  and  shoemakers  ?— Indeed  they  are;  there  are  a very  great  number  of 
those  trades.  I could  give  you  an  exact  account  as  to  the  apprenticing,  if  you  wish.  I 
have  a record  here  of  how  each  child  is  disposed  of. 

9991.  Be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  that  book,  and  let  me  know  what  hoys  were  appren- 
ticed in  1854,  and  to  what  trades  ?— In  the  year  1854,  Marcus  Quinn  hound  to  a shoemaker. 

9992.  Was  any  other  boy  apprenticed  in  the  same  year  ? — No ; I do  not  find  any  that 


year  hut  the  one. 

9993.  Go  to  1853,  if  you  please? — James  Walsh,  I find  here,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
cooper,  Alexander  M'Caul ; Thomas  Arnold,  to  a tailor. 

9994.  Any  other? — Robert  M'Cracken  is  apprenticed,  I see,  to  a coachmaker  ; these 
are  the  three  in  that  year.  Three  in  1852,  and.  three  in  1851. 

9995.  One  in  1854  ? — Only  one. 

9996.  How  many  in  1855,  to  the  present? — Three;  Henry  Brown,  to  a tailor;  the 
second  to  a tailor,  and  Abraham  Linton  to  a coach  painter.  The  girls  are  dress-makers 
chiefly. 

9997.  State  with  respect  to  the  girls  in  1854 ?— Maryanne  Stewart,  dress-maker;  Eliza 
Collins,  same  ; Mary  Milligan,  same. 

9998.  Pass  back  and  see  if  any  girls  were  apprenticed  to  any  callings  except  dress- 
making ? — There  is  one  here,  a laundress. 

9999.  In  what  year? — 1850. 

10000.  Pass  from  1850  to  1854,  and  see  if  any  other  girls  have  been  during  that  time 
apprenticed  to  any  employment  hut  dressmaking? — A dressmaker  and  a bonnetmaker. 

,10001.  It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  girls  educated  in  the  school  during  that  time 
have  qualified  themselves  to  he  schoolmistresses.  Have  you  the  same  control  over  the 
schoolmistress  that  you  have  over  the  schoolmaster  ? — I have. 

10002.  Since  you  became  agent  have  you  inspected  the  girls’  school,  or  invited  any  one  to 
inspect  the  school  and  state  how  the  girls  were  going  on  ? — Only  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt. 

10003.  Has  he  reported  to  yo.u  or  to  Mr.  Kerr  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  progress 
of  the  girls  ? — He  has. 

10004.  Has  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  as  regards  their  conduct  and  progress? — 
Pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  other  school. 

10005.  Did  he  express  himself  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  as  regards  their  progress  ? — He 
did  express  dissatisfaction. 

10006.  When  did  he  last  complain  respecting  the  management  of  the  girls’  school  ? — 
He  complained  of  one  girl  being  very  ignorant  of  her  catechism  some  three  or  four 
weeks  ago. 
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10007.  Did  he  complain  of  one  girl  being  shamefully  ignorant  of  her  catechism? — 
He  did. 

10008.  How  long  had  that  girl  been  a pupil  in  the  school — did  he  state  her  name  ? — He 
did,  but  I did  not  take  the  particulars. 

10009.  Has  he  made  repeated  complaints  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  girls’  school  ? — 
He  has  repeatedly  complained  of  their  want  of  progress. 

10010.  Has  he  complained  of  their  religious  instruction  being  neglected? — Sometimes. 

10011.  Has  he  complained  of  their  secular  instruction  being  neglected? — He  com- 
plained generally  that  they  did  not  get  on  as  well  as  they  should. 

10012.  What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  those  complaints — what  step  did  you  take  ? — 
I did  not  take  any.  I felt  a great  difficulty  as  regards  the  girls’  school — as  regards  the 
mistress. 


10013.  Is  not  your  power  the  same  in  one  school  as  in  the  other? — I remonstrated;  I 
did  not  give  notice  I would  dismiss. 

10014.  Did  you  report  all  those  complaints  to  Mr.  Kerr? — I did. 

10015.  Did  Mr.  Kerr  give  you  any  directions  how  to  act  in  consequence  of  these 
reports  ? — He  did ; he  gave  me  directions  that  if  I found  matters  getting  worse — in  fact, 
to  do  the  best  I could  under  the  circumstances. 

10016.  Do  you  think  matters  have  got  worse  or  better  ? — I think  they  are  better. 

10017.  You  think  the  school  has  been  in  a worse  condition  than  it  is  in  at  present? — I do. 

10018.  When? — About  two  or  three  years  ago. 

10019.  Do  you  think  the  school  has  been  continuously  mending  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ? — I cannot  say  that  exactly,  but  I do  think  it  is  better,  if  any  thing. 

10020.  Do  any  of  the  ladies  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  visit  the  school  and  take 
an  interest  in  it  ? — The  dean’s  lady,  sometimes ; she  does  very  frequently,  or  did. 

10021.  Do  jrou  know  whether  she  takes  pains  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  children  are 
making  in  their  studies  ? — She  does,  because  she  attends  the  Sunday  school  regularly, 
and  meets  the  children  there. 

1 0022.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  children  are  instructed  in  needlework  ? — I am. 

10023.  Have  they  any  other  industrial  employment? — Ido  not  know  of  any  other — 
they  make  clothing. 

10024.  Under  whose  direction? — Under  the  direction  of  the  schoolmistress. 

10025.  Who  receives  the  emoluments  arising  from  that  work  ? — There  is  no  payment 
whatever  for  that. 

10026.  What  clothing  do  they  make  ? — Their  own  clothing. 

10027.  Do  they  also  make  up  the  clothes  of  the  boys  ? — Of  that  I am  not  quite  sure— 
certainly  not  what  requires  a tailor. 

10028.  Is  there  any  laundry  attached  to  the  school  ? — No. 

10Q29.  You  are  not  aware  of  their  performing  any  household  offices  in  the  establish- 
ment ? — I am  not. 

10030.  Either  by  cleaning,  or  acting  in  the  laundiy  or  kitchen? — I am  not. 

10031.  How  long  has  the  mistress  held  her  present  situation? — She  was  appointed 


10032.  Will  you  state  when  Mr.  Moffatt  first  made  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
inadequate  progress  of  the  girls  ? — I know  it  is  many  years  ago. 

10033.  And  have  those  complaints  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  ever  since  ? — Not 
so  numerous.  There  has  been  less  complaining  lately. 

_ 10034.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  often  has  Mr.  Moffatt  complained  of  the  schoolmistress 
within  the  last  twelve  months  ? — I really  could  not  say. 

10035.  Has  he  complained  so  often  ? — Oh,  no  ; I could  not  say  very  often  at  all. 

10036.  About  how  often  ? — I really  could  not  say. 

10037.  Has  he  done  so  frequently? — I think  the  last  was,  as  I said  before,  very 
recently. 

10038.  The  school  was  worse  two  or  three  years  ago? — I think  more  attention  is 
paid  now. 

10039.  In  what  respect  was  it  worse  ? — I think  the  children  are  not  so  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  master  and  mistress  now  as  the}'  were  then. 

10040.  How  were  they  employed  by  the  mistress  ? — I could  not  say  so  much  about 
the  girls. 

1 0041.  Tell  the  Commissioners  whatever  you  know  about  the  employments  of  the  girls  ? 

I have  heard  they  have  been  employed  attending  to  her  household  dirties. 

10042.  When  did  you  hear  that  ? — Some  time  ago.  I have  not  heard  it  lately. 

10043.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Did  Mr.  Moffatt  ever  make  a complaint  to  that  effect,  or 

assign  it  as  a reason  why  they  did  not  make  sufficient  progress  in  their  learning  ? No  ; 

I do  not  recollect  his  making  that  complaint  about  the  girls. 

10044.  I here  is  an  item  in  this  account  about  which  I should  like  to  have  some  expla- 
nation. It  is  one  of  three  items  for  which  there  is  a charge  of  £41  19s.  la'.,  clothing  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  books,  paper,  &c.,  for  the  schools  ? — Every  shilling  of  the  entire 
nearly  goes  for  clothing ; there  is  only  a mere  trifle  for  books. 

10045.  I want  to  ascertain  exactly  what  that  mere  trifle  was.  State,  if  you  please,  what 
it  was  in  the  last  year,  or  take  1855,  first  ? — I cannot  give  for  1855,  because  I have  not  got 
the  accounts  in,  but  I will  give  you  what  I have  here.  I may  say  as  to  the  payments 
there  may  be  items  mixed  up  in  others  in  different  shops  in  the  town,  where  we  do  not 
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take  them  out.  I will  begin  in  1854.  There  is  an  account  here  of  the  24th  of  June,  1854, 
for  sundries  including  needles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  hooks  and  papers,  £2  6s.  2d. 
Then,  again,  £l  10s.. (id.  for  other  books.  I do  not  see  any  other  item  in  1854  m the 

aC<10046.  Do  these  include  the  cost  of  other  articles  ? — Oh,  no,  merely  needles  and  mere 
trifles,  a very  few  shillings.  I see  another  item  here  of  9s.  6 d.  for  books. 

10047.  In  the  same  year  ?—  No  ; it  is  in  1855.  • 

10048.  Are  applications- made  to  you  by  the  master  and  mistress  to  purchase  school 
requisites  ?— Regularly.  I always  keep  up  a supply  of  books. 

10049.  They  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  hooks  are  not  supplied  l — Certainly  not. 

10050.  You  supply  whatever  hooks  are  asked  for  ? — I do. 

10051.  You  have  not  refused  any  applications  made  by  the  master  or  mistress  to  supply 
the  school  with  books  ? — Never.  . , 

10052.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  any  other  person  complain  about  the  gms  school  except 
Mr.  Moffatt  ? — I remember  Mrs.  Blakely  did  on  one  occasion. 

10053.  How  many  years  ago  ?— Four  or  five. 

10054.  What  did  she  say? — She  complained  very  much,  generally,  that  the  girls  were 
not  making  the  progress  they  should.  _ . 

10055.  You  say  the  dean’s  lady  sometimes  used  to  visit? — She  used;  it  is  the  same 
person  I refer  to.  '.  . 

10056.  Has  she  complained  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — 1 do  not  trunk 
she  has.  She  complained  lately,  I believe,  on  one  occasion,  that  they  were  not  generally 
prepared  with  their  catechism. 

10057.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — Why,  of  course,  I remonstrated  as  usual  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid.  . 

10058.  You  seem  to  have  earned  your  salary  of  £9  4s.  8 d.,  by  remonstrating  so  frequently 
with  the  master  and  mistress  ?— I do  not  know.  I keep  the  accounts  and  make  the  payments. 

10059.  I am  not  speaking  of  accounts.  I speak  about  the  school? — But  I have  felt  a 
difficulty  in  removing  the  mistress  especially. 

10060.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?— Owing  to  her  long  service. 

10061.  Now  what  is  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  master,  he  was  appointed  in  1850  ? — 
I did  not  feel  any  difficulty  about  him  compared  with  the  mistress. 

10062.  Why  did  you  not  have  him  discharged? — I will  show  you  the  reason  when  I 


give  you  the  papers. 

10063.  Is  it  in  writing? — It  is.  _ 

10064.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — In  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  I see 
£9  4,5.  8 d.  for  the  apothecary : is  he  bound  to  give  attendance  to  the  children  in  the 

schools  ? He  is ; attendance  upon  the  old  and  young,  as  I have  stated  there,  and 

medicine.  . . . 0 

10065.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  pay  him  a certain  income  for  keeping  them  all  well? — He 
has  that  salary,  £9  4s.  8d. 

10066.  He  does  not  get  any  additional  salary  if  they  are  all  ill? — He  reports  to  me 
when  any  of  them  require  any  thing  additional. 

10067.  Supposing  they  are  all  ill,  does  this  gentleman  receive  more  than  £9  4s.  8 d? — 


No,  he  does.  not. 


Rev.  Horatio  Moffatt  sworn  and  examined. 

Eev.  Horatio  Moffatt.  10068.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  ? — I am  curate  of  this  parish. 

10069.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  master  of  the  Downpatrick  Blue  Coat  school  ? — Yes. 

10070.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him? — Since  he  was  appointed. 

10071.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  of  him  to  Mr.  Harrell  ? — Yes,  I have  occasionally 
made  complaints  that  he  was  careless ; nothing  particular,  just  merely  in  reference  to  the 
conducting  of  the  school.  I chiefly  looked  after  the  religious  education,  and  not  the  secular. 

10072.  AY  ere  you  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  the  children  made  in  their  religious 
instruction  ? — Rather  dissatisfied. 

10073.  When  did  you  express  your  dissatisfaction  first? — I cannot  exactly  say. 

10074.  Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Teer? — I could  not  say  how  soon. 

10075.  A few  months  ? — Some  time  after. 

10076.  Have  you  made  repeated  complaints? — Not  exactly  repeated  complaints;  I 
complained  occasionally. 

10077.  When  did  you  last  complain  ? — I could  not  exactly  say. 

10078.  Having  been  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school,  do 
you  consider  Mr.  Teer  is  a proper  person  to  be  master  ? — I think  he  is  too  old. 

10079.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  thinking  he  is  not  fit  ? — I think  his  quali- 
fications are  sufficient ; he  is  too  old.  _ ' 

10080.  Then  you  think  the  school  would  benefit  by  his  removal? — Unquestionably,  if 
there  was  a better  teacher  procured. 

10081.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mistress  of  the  school? — Yes. 

10082.  How  long? — Since  I came  to  the  parish. 

10083.  How  long  is  that  ? — About  six  years. 

10084.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  schoolmistress? — Well,  I think  she  is  getting 
rather  advanced  in  years.  She  complains  of  having  rather  too  much  work  to  do  to  carry 
on  the  secular  education  of  the  children  ; she  does  the  work  of  the  boys’  school  in  the  way 
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of  making  shirts.  The  girls  are  very  much  engaged  in  that  way,  and  the  time  they  are  in  Downpatrick. 

the  school  is  short.  - 

10085.  You  think  they  are  too  long  occupied  at  needlework  ? — That  is  the  complaint  Downpatrick 

• , • • Key.  Horatio  Moffat 

10086.  What  is  your  complamt;  you  have  made  complaints  of  her? — Of  the  children; 
one  or  two  not  being  instructed  in  catechism,  and  that  is  the  answer  she  gave  me. 

10087.  Then  you  found  the  children  were  not  properly  taught  in  their  catechism  ? — Yes. 

10088.  Your  complaints  were  in  respect  of  their  not  being  properly  taught,  and  notin 
respect  of  any  thing  else? — Not  in  respect  of  any  thing  else.  I beg  to  mention  that  the 
Dean  of  Down  came  into  Downpatrick  to  come  here,  but  was  unable  to  come  further  than 
the  hotel : he  is  a very  infirm  person. 


Mr.  Thomas. Teer  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas  Teer. 


10089.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  master  of  this  school? — In  1850  I com- 
menced. 

10090.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  Mr.  Kerr;  I applied  through  Mr.  Harrell. 

10091.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — I was  self-taught  for  many  years,  and  was  a teacher 
from  my  own  instruction ; then  I was  trained  in  Kildare-street.  I have  papers  to  show 
respecting  that. 

' 10092.  You  were  trained  as  a master  at  the  model  school  in  Kildare-street? — Yes. 

10093.  Had  you  any  other  appointment  as  schoolmaster  before  you  came  to  this 
school  ? — Oh,  yes. 

10094.  In  what  schools  ? — I taught  when  I was  quite  a lad.  I taught  Lady-Dufferin’s 
School  at  Killilea ; then  I was  some  years  employed  as  a clerk  collecting  taxes.  I taught 
in  a school  five  years. 

10095.  What  school  were  you  in  before  you  came  to  this  school  ? — I came  here  from 
having  charge  of  the  register  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  office  in  Gloucestershire,  till  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  died ; I was  there  for  three  years. 

10096.  Had  you  long  ceased  to  be  a schoolmaster  before  you  came  to  this  school? — 
Just  about  three  years  and  a-half,  while  I was  in  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  office.  I taught 
school  at  a place  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  I had  an  appointment  by  the  minister 
there — clerk  and  schoolmaster.  I had  a very  large  school  under  him. 

10097.  What  are  the  schoolhours  in  your  school  here? — In  the  summer  months  from 
nine  to  three,  and  in  the  winter  from  ten  till  three. 

10098.  What  vacation  ? — I have  not- been  directed  as  to  vacation,  but  permitted  it  when 
I pleased ; and  then  I took  care  not  to  have  so  much  as  if  it  was  really  appointed.  I have 
not  had  more  than- three  weeks  at  any  vacation,  and  two  weeks,  or  one  week.  I took  care 
not  to  go  too  far,  and  was  never  found  fault  with  respecting  that. 

10099.  How  many  weeks  at  Christmas  ? — About  two,  generally. 

10100.  And  at  Easter  ? — One  or  two  ; I do  not  think  I have  had  two. 

10101.  And  at  midsummer? — Midsummer,  I believe  three,  generally. 

10102.  Have  you  any  other  duties  besides  those  of  schoolmaster  to  discharge? — Now? 

10103.  Yes. — No,  sir. 

10104.  Do  you  hold  any  land? — We  have  the  grazing  field  and  the  garden. 

10105.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  ? — Beading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

10106.  Any  thing  else? — Sometimes,  when  they  are  prepared  for  it,  I teach  them  super- 
ficial measurements,  the  introductory  rules. 

10107.  Do  you  teach  geography  ? — I do  occasionally,  when  the  boys  are  come  up  to  it, 
tracing  of  maps. 

10108.  Have  many  of  the  boys  educated  in  your  school  been  apprenticed  to  masters  in 
the  neighbourhood? — I think  all  that  left  the  school;  I do  not  recollect  any  that  have  not 
been  appointed. 

10109.  Are  the  masters  dissatisfied  or  otherwise  with  them? — I do  not  recollect  an 
instance  where  dissatisfaction  occurred  ; if  the  masters  quarrelled  with  them,  I do  not 
know  what  the  boys  would  do  after. 

10110.  Kev.  Dr.  Graves.— How  long  has  the  senior  boy  wdiom  I examined  to-day  been 
in  your  school  ? — There  is  only  one  boy  in  it  five  years. 

10111.  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  branches  in  which  you  have  instructed  him? — Yes. 

10112.  Is  he  an  intelligent  boy  ? — He  is  tolerably  so. 

10113.  What  progress  has  he  made  in  arithmetic  ? — He  has  gone  through  the  principal 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  rules  of  proportion,  practice,  and  fractions,  and  he  has  gone  through 
some  of  involution  and  evolution. 

10114.  How  long  has  he  been  receiving  instruction  in  arithmetic  ? — I suppose  from  the 
commencement,  the  first  reading  of  it. 

10115.  Were  you  attending  when  I asked  him  whether  one-third  or  one-half  was  the 
greater  ? — I was  present,  and  I was  greatly  astonished. 

10116.  What  was  his  answer  ? — He  said  one-third  was  greater  than  one-half.  He  was 
somehow  alarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen,  for  he  is  a boy  very  capable  of 
answering  as  to  fractions  in  all  its  parts. 

10117.  You  regard  him  as  superior  in  information  to  the  other  boys? — Indeed  I do. 


10118.  And  particularly  in  arithmetic  ? — Indeed  I do. 

10119.  You  were  attending  to  my  examination  of  the  other  boys  ? — Yes. 

10120.  Did  you  notice  the  fact  that  none  of  the  other  boys  told  me  correctly  what 
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eighty- one  pence  made? — I did;  and  I think  there  were  some  you  asked  quite  competent 
to  tell  you  if  they  had  not  been  stunned  somehow. 

10121.  Have  the  other  boys  been  taught  fractions? — No. 

10122.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  teaching  fractions  ? — Yes.. 

10123.  Reading  is  one  of  the  matters  of  instruction  mentioned  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school  ? — Yes.  _ _ _ 

10124.  Did  you  attend  to  the  examination  in  reading  which  I carried  on  this  morning 
in  the  school  ? — I did. 

10125.  Did  you  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior  boy  who  answered  one 
or  two  of  the  questions,  there  were  none  of  the  boys  who  could  explain  the  following 
words,  “ attain,  modem,  predecessor,  interpret,  reflect,  endowed,  privileges  ?"• — I did. 

10126.  With  the  exception  of.  the  senior  boy,  there  was  no  boy  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  these  words  ? — I admit  that  is  the  fact. 

10127.  Do  you  not  think  such  ignorance  as  that — ignorance  of  the  English  language- 
shows  they  have  not  been  adequately  instructed  in  reading  ?■ — I could  only  account  tor  it 
in  this  way  : they  are  taught  in  a dictionary ; and,  I suppose,  were  they  taught  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  they  read,  perhaps  they  would  answer  better. 

10128.  After  having  heard  them  read  a passage  of  English,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing them  questions  relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  of  carefully  explaining  to 
them  the  meaning  of  those  which  they  do  not  understand  ? Do  you  do  that  at  their  read- 
ing lessons  ? — Not  always : but  I do  it  regularly. 

10129.  “ Not  always,  but  regularly  ’’’—Perhaps  I do  not  express  myself  correctly.  I 
mean  I do  it  occasionally. 

10130.  How  are  the  boys  supplied  with  books : are  they  adequately  supplied  with  read- 
ing books  ? — We  apply  to  Mr.  Harrell,  and  get  whatever  we  ask  for. 

10131.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  reading  class — how  many  boys  do  you  call  up 
to  read  at  the  same  time  ? — Generally  four.  I called  up  six  to-day,  but  there  were  two 


10132.  What  books  do  they  read  out  of  ? — Principally  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and 
the  third  spelling  book  of  the  National  Board. 

10133.  How  many  copies  have  they  of  that  ? — As  many  as  suits. 

10134.  How  many  copies  have  they  ? — That  I cannot  exactly  tell. 

10135.  How  many  copies  have  they  of  the  History  of  England? — I think  about  five. 
10136.  Then  you  cannot  have  a class  of  more  than  five  boys  reading  out  of  these? — - 
Never  more;  of  the  boys  in  that  class  to-day  there  were  only  two  in  the  habit  latterly  of 
reading  in  the  English  History. 

10137.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  boys  whom  I examined? — I could  only  guess;  I do 
not  know  their  ages. 

10138.  You  can  tell  me  how  long  they  have  been  in  the  school? — I can  do  that. 

10139.  Be  so  good  as  to  do  so? — There  is  M'Loughlin,  the  boy  you  have  alluded  to. 
10140.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  school ; more  than  four  years? — He  is  in  his  fifth 
10141.  Of  the  boys  whom  I examined  to-day,  how  many  have  been  more  than  three  years 
in  the  school? — I must  refer  to  my  books:  William  Hastings,  one  of  the  boys,  is  about  a 
year  and  some  months;  Coulter  came  in  1852;  Doyle  in  1853;  William  Hastings,  in  1854 
10142.  Two  of  the  boys,  two  years  or  more ; one,  four  years  or  more.  Might  not  boys  so 
long  in  the  school  as  that  be  expected  to  read  English?— In  some  cases  they  read  English 
fluently,  but  I have  had  scholars  in  the  school  I could  not  teach  the  letters  to  in  two  years, 
and  I have  taught  the  letters  more  perfectly  to  others  in  one  week. 

10143.  Do  you  think  these  boys  are  deficient  in  intelligence  ? — Some  are  very  stupid  and 
inattentive,  but  they  are  not  all  so. 

10144.  Plave  they  less  than  the  average  amount  of  intelligence? — I think  not. 

10145.  You  have  stated  that  you  occasionally  gave  instruction  in  geography  to  those 
boys  that  “ came  up  to  it”  ? — Yes. 

10146.  Had  any  of  the  boys  examined  to-day  received  instruction  in  geography? — Very 
little;  they  could  tell  the  chief  towns  in  Ireland  and  England. 

10147.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  boys  were  not  fit  to  be  examined  in  geography?— 
None  of  them. 

10148.  You  told  me  that  none  of  the  boys  were  fit  to  be  examined  in  geography? — I did. 
10149.  When  I proposed  to  question  the  boys  in  English  grammar,  what  account  did  you 
give  of  their  proficiency  in  that  respect? — 1 did  not  think  they  were  fit  to  get  off  grammar 
to  understand  it,  the  boys  that  were  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  big  boy. 

10150.  But  that  boy  has  been  between  four  and  five  years  at  the  school ; he  ought  to  have 
received  instruction  and  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  grammar  and  geography ; 
I can  answer  for  it  he  is  not  deficient  in  intelligence  ? — He  is  not  deficient  in  intelligence ; 
he  has  gone  through  a little  of  grammar. 

10151.  You  expressed  an  unwillingness  that  I should  examine  them? — None  of  the  rest 
had  got  any  grammar  off,  even  the  parts  of  speech. 

10152.  Did  that  boy  know  the  parts  of  speech? — Yes. 

10153.  Does  he  now  know  them? — He  does. 

10154.  You  would  not  venture  to  affirm  it? — Oh,  yes;  I would  be  astonished  if  he  did 
not. 

10155.  With  the  exception  of  that  boy,  no  boy  in  the  school  received  instruction  in 
English  grammar? — None,  with  the  exception  of  that  boy. 

10156.  Is  any  industrial  instruction  given  to  the  boys? — I thought  there  was  to  be  at 
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first,  and  I 'occupied  them  occasionally  on  a Saturday  cleaning  the  place  and  working  in 
the  garden;  the  reason  I did  that  was,  that  I found  spades  provided  for  the  hoys  to  work 
when  I came,  and  if  I went  astray  in  that,  it  was  because  of  those  things ; and  I have 
given  them  instruction  and  exercised  them  a little  in  that  way. 

.10157.  Have  you  received  instruction  yourself  as  a gardener ?— Oh,  no;  but  I was  from 
a boy  brought  up  to  take  care  of  my  father's  garden,  and  I took  care  of  my  own. 

10158.  Do  you  consider  yourself  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  gardening  ?— So  far  as 
relates  to  my  own  garden,  I think  I understand  the  management  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  show 
1 do ; I never  got  regular  instruction,  but  what  I picked  up  myself. 

10159.  By  whom  is  this  school  visited  and  inspected? — There  are  very  few  visitors-  Mr. 
Moffatt  used  to  call  occasionally.  J 

10160.  Does  Mr.  Moffatt  superintend  the  secular  instruction  of  the  boys? Not  in  the 

schools;  he  has  not  come  latterly;  he  came  several  times  before  the  school  was  in  proper 
order;  we  got  new  desks;  he  has  been  very  seldom  there  since  we  got  the  new  desks: 
once  or  twice,  I think. 

10161.  How  long  is  it  since  you  got  the  new  desks?— It  is  a very  recent  thing,  but  I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  when ; I might  be  quite  astray,  although  it  is  not  more 
than  a twelvemonth  or  two,  but  they  are  new  desks  still. 

10162.  Has  he  not  visited  frequently  since  you  got  the  new  desks?— I only  remember  once 
or  twice. 

10163.  Did  he  examine  into  the  secular  instruction? — Not  at  all. 

10164.  In  what  department  did  he  examine? — I think  none  at  all. 

10165.  Did  he  examine  in  the  Church  Catechism  ? — No. 

10166.  Did  he  examine  in  reading  the  Bible? — I think  not;  no. 

10167.  On  no  occasion  within  the  last  year? — On  no  occasion. 

10168.  Has  he  examined  the  boys  in  any  thing  within  the  last  year,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge? — He  has  witnessed  the  examination  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  I believe  I can 
appeal  to  him  that  he  approved  highly  of  their  proficiency,  and  that  they  were  remarkably 
clever  in  answering.  - J 

10169.  When  was  that? — I cannot  tell  exactly. 

10170.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt  gives  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  and  catechises  them  elsewhere  ? — We  send  them  to  the  church  for  that 
purpose. 

10171.  How  often? — Twice  a week. 

10172.  On  what  days? — Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

10173.  For  what  time  on  those  days  ? — About  half  an  hour  before  twelve]  one  day  they 
go  a quarter  before  twelve. 

10174.  How  much  time  is  spent  in  catechising  the  boys? — I think  they  are  about  an  hour 
absent  from  the  school ; an  hour  present  in  the  church. 

10175.  Were  the  boys  to-day  in  their  usual  dress? — Their  usual  Sunday  dress.  theirTest 
dress.  ' ° 

10176.  Why  were  the  boys  in  their  Sunday  dress  to-day? — Expecting  the  crentlemcn. 

10177.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  the  school-room  washed  for  the  occasion? — I?  was;  it  was 
washed  last  Friday;  we  had  dirty  weather  since,  which  made  it  dirty,  and  we  got  it  washed 
yesterday  again ; my  servant  washed  it. 

10178..  Chairman.— How  many  boys  have  you  attending  the  school  at  present  ?— About 
twenty-nine  on  the  list ; about  twenty-four  present. 

10179.  What  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  year? — I can  tell  for  any  day,  but  I can- 
not say  the  average. 

10180.  How  many  were  there  on  this  day  week? — Twenty. 

10181.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  so  small  a number  to-day? — The  little  ones 
1 desired  not  to  come : some  who  were  in  letters  and  some  reading  the  lettered  boards. 

10182.  Why  did  you  desire  them  not  to  come? — I thought  the  boys  x-equired  principally 
were  those  of  the  Blue  School,  aud  that  the  others  did  not  require  to  be  present. 

10183.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  we  see  the  Blue  school  in  its  usual  state? — In  its  best. 

10184.  Chairman. — Is  that  your  i-etum  exhibited  to  you? — That  is  my  retiu-n. 

10185.  What  does  that  profess  to  be  a return  of? — The  Downpatrick  Blue  school;  that 
is  my  school. 

. 10186.  Does  it  contain  a return  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Blue  school? — That 
is  a return  of  the  whole  school. 

10187.  What  number  of  Blue  boys  are  mentioned  in  the  return? — No  particular  number 
of  Blue  boys  there ; that  is  a report  of  the  whole  school. 

10188.  How  many  of  those  are  Blue  boys? — Ten. 

10189.  Then  ten  other  boys  are  returned  as  in  attendance,  for  there  are  twenty  marked 
for  1854? — They  ax-e  mixed  together. 

10190.  Do  any  of  the  Blue  boys  pay  for  their  education? — Not  a farthing. 

10191.  All  pay  for  their  education  except  four? — Yes. 

10192.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I thought  you  mentioned  that  twenty-nine  was  the  whole  num- 
ber; the  number  tlxex-e  is  so? — I suppose  the  Blue  boys  ai’e  not  included  thex-e. 

. 1°193.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  return  the  number  of  scholars,  why  did  you  not 
include  the  Blue  boys  ? — That  must  have  been  a misunderstanding. 

10194.  You  will  be  furnished  with  another  return  to  fill  up? — 1 got  a second  return. 

.i  10195.  Did  you  prepare  the  boys  in  any  other  way  except  as  i-egards  their  di-ess  to  receive 
the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I did  not. 
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10196  If  you  had  prepared  the  hoys  by  good  teaching,  which  is  a work  of  time  and  dili- 
gence it"  would  have  been  • more  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  than  dressing  them  m 
their  Sunday  clothes,  which  they  could  put  on  in  a few  minutes?— I dressed,  myself  also, 
which  I think  is  my  duty  when  I expect  gentlemen  to  visit  us 

10197.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  the  Blue  boys  come  to  you  perfectly  untaught;  or  had  they 
been  previously  attending  any  other  school  ? — Latterly  they  had  not ; the  last  that  came  in 
commenced  at  their  letters.  , „ . . 

10198.  Were  any  of  the  hoys  you  have  at  present  at  any  other  school  before  they  came  to 
you  ?_ I suppose  some  of  them  were ; Hastings  could  read,  and  perhaps  others. 

10199.  Do  they  read  a portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  daily?— They  do. 

' 10200.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harrell? — I think  I did. 

10201.  Did  you  or  did  you  not? — I am  not  very  sharp  in  hearing;  I heard  it  as  well  as 
I could  at  the  distance  I was  sitting.  ■ _ • i . i • 

. 10202.  Did  he  give  a correct  description  of  your  schools  ? — He  did ; but  1 might  explain 
some  of  what  he  stated.  Some  of  my  sins  I heard  stated,  were  sins  of  ignorance. 

10208.  Dr.  Andrews Have  you  any  emoluments  besides  the  field  and  garden,  m addition 

to  your  salary  and  the  pay  of  the  pupils  ?— Yes ; firing,  and  pen  and  ink  money ; I get  that, 
and  furnish  pens  and  ink  for  the  male  school.  . , 

10204.  That  is  for  the  school,  and  not  for  yourself.  Have  you  any  emoluments  besides 
your  salary,  £13  18s.  4 d. ; what  is  the  £4  2s.  for  ?— £2  for  coals,  and  £2  2s.  for  ink  and  pens. 
10205.  Is  the  £2  for  the  fuel  in  the  school? — Yes. 

10206.  These  are  connected  with  the  school,  not  emoluments  of  your  own  ; have  you  any 
other  emoluments  besides  the  £13  18s.  4 d.! — It  is  £13  16s.  IOcZ.  , 

10207.  You  returned  £13  18s.  Ad. ; have  you  any  other  emoluments  besides  the  held,  the 
garden,  and  pay  from  pupils  ? — Every  other  year  the  grass  of  the  green.  _ 

10208  How  do  you  mean? — The  mistress  has  it  one  year,  and  I have  it  another.  _ 
10209.  Have  you  the  field  in  addition  to  that?— We  have  the  grazing  field  m addition. 
10210.  Have  you  any  other  emoluments  ? — No. 

10211.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  was  your  net  annual  income  during  1854,  from  your  situa- 
tion as  schoolmaster  ? — I will  have  to  enter,  into  a valuation  I am  not  competent  for.  The 
house  is  a very  excellent  one,  but  it  is  not  worth  a great  deal  to  me,  any  more  than  that 
there  is  very  good  accommodation  for  myself  and  wife,  and  the  garden  is  a good  garden. 
There  is  a good  grazing  field,  and  the  cow  calves  every  year.  _ 

10212.  Do  not  mind  the  calves ; I want  to  know  the  net  annual  income  ? — W e must  calcu- 
late it  in  that  way;  the  grazing  field  £4  we  could  say,  and  then  the  salary. 

10213.  How- much  from  the  boys? — That  is  uncertain ; it  is  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less. 


Miss  Grace  Quade  sworn  and  examined. 

10214.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  mistress  of  the  female  Blue  school  ?— Since 

1'^10215.  Who  appointed  you? — Mr.  Millar,  the  agent  then  under  Lord  De  Clifford. 

10216.  Were  you  a schoolmistress  before  that? — I was. 

10217.  Where  were  you  trained? — In  Kildare-place. 

10218.  Where  were  you  teaching? — In  Magliera,  county  Down;  I taught  school  for  the 
Rev.  Spencer  Knox's  lady. 

10219.  What  instruction  do  you  give?— I teach  the  Blue  girls  reading,  writing,  accounts, 
knitting,  and  plain  work. 

10220.  Have  you  any  time-tables  specifying  the  hours  set  apart  for  the  different  studies 
and  employments? — No,  my  Lord';  I never  got  any. 

10221.  Have  you  ever  drawn  up  one  yourself? — No. 

10222.  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  needlework  every  day? — As  much  as  we  can  spare 
from  lessons.  When  the  girls  come  in  in  the  morning,  they  say  Scripture  and  spelling  lessons ; 
then  they  go.  to  work.  We  have  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  for  both  schools ; we  have  to  knit 
for  the  boys’  school  and  the  girls’  school,  and  to  make  up  dresses  and  linen. 

10223.  How  long  do  you  suppose  they  are  at  the  needlework? — They  commence  then- 
needlework  by  12  o’clock,  and  they  are  at  that  till  about  2 ; it  is  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year : when  they  get  new  dresses  at  Easter  I have  to  keep  them  closer  to  the  work  then. 

10224.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Are  they  at  their  lessons  from  9 o’clock  a.m.  till  12?— No,  not 
entirely ; they  count  one  day  and  write  another.  ... 

10225.  But  they  do  not  begin  to  work  till  12  o’clock.  Are  they  either  reading,  writing, 
or  at  arithmetic  till  12  o’clock? — Not  at  the  season  of  the  year  we  have  the  clothing  to 
make,  when  I have  to  put  them  early  at  work. 

10226.  How  long  does  that  season  last? — We  get  the  clothing  before  February,  we  have 
to  make  for  all  the  new  girls  that  come  in. 

10227.  When  is  this  clothing  distributed? — It  is  given  at  Easter. 

10228.  From  February  to  Easter,  the  school  time  is  interfered  with,  from  the  amount  of 
needlework  to  be  done  being  greater  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year? — Yes. 

10229.  But  during  the  rest  of  the  year  no  needlework  is  done  before  12  o’clock  ? — I cannot 
say,  for  I do  not  go  by  hours.  . 

10230.  You  do  not  set  apart  regular  hours  for- the  performance  of  particular  tasks?  • 
No;  I hear  them  just  as  they  have  the  lessons.  _ _ ? 

, 10231.  Did  you  attend  to  the  answering  of  the  girls  when  I examined  them  in  reading  ? 
I did,  and  was  very  sorry  to  see  they  answered  so  badly. 
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10232.  Was  tliere  any  girl  able  to  explain  the  following  words,  “ celerity,  benevolence, 
contemplation,  reverie  ? ” — No.  I always  ask  them  questions  when  reading.  They  might 
have  answered  me ; but  they  are  so  unaccustomed  to  be  asked  questions  by  strange  gentlemen. 

10233.  Did  you  attend  to  their  answering  when  I questioned  them  in  arithmetic? Yes. 

10234.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  girl  who'stood  last  but  one  in  the  class? — Jane 
Linton. 

10235.  How  long  has  she  been  in  the  school? — Eight  months. 

10236.  Have  all  the  other  girls  been  longer  in  the  school? — Yes. 

10237.  How  long  is  the  senior  girl  in  the  school  ? — Three  years. 

10238.  Was  any  girl  except  that  one  who  has  been  eight  months  in  the  school,  able  to 
tell  what  was  the  one-third  of  a pound  ? — I think  there  was. 

10239.  No  girl  but  the  one  could  tell  what  was  the  one-third  part  of  a pound.  Did  you 
hear  me  ask  them  any  question  in  geography? Yes. 

10240.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  teaching  them  geography  ? — Yes,  and  they  answer  me 
very  well. 

. 10241.  Are  you  aware  that  none  of  the  girls  could  tell  me  the  name,  of  any  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe?—!  was.  They  could  tell  them  all  to  me;  if  you  allowed  me  to  ask 
the  questions,  they  would  have  answered. 

10242.  Are  you  aware  that  none  could  tell  the  names  of  any  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  Ireland? — I am. 

10243.  Ai’e  you  aware  that  when  I asked  that  question,  one  mentioned  the  Thames  as  an 
answer  ? — Yes. 

10244.  Do  you  give  them  any  instruction  in  grammar? No. 

10245.  Have  you  complained  to  the  manager  of  the  school  that  the  necessary  devotion 
of  their  time  to  needlework  interferes  with  their  progress  in  their  education? — 1 have  told 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

10246.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  schools  where  girls  have  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  attend  to  household  duties,  they  still  are  able  to  carry  on  their  secular  educa- 
tion. Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  any  other  institution  in  which  the  curls 
in  the  school  are  taught,  and  have  also  to  perform  household  offices,  and  to  do  needlework? 
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10247.  I have  examined  in  institutions  of  that  kind,  and  found  die  answering  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  uncommonly  good? — Some  of  the  girls  when  they 
came  to  the  school  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  some  big  girls. 

10248.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  the  girls  work  for  yourself? — Yes,  sometimes.  The  agent 
and  ladies  often  applied  to  me  for  servants,  and  requested  I would  get  them.  Iwas  requested 
to  bring  them  in  to  teach  them  how  to  do  things,  though  I kept  a servant  generally ; 
and  I got  some  very  good  services  for  them.  It  was  not  for  my  own  accommodation  I 
brought  them  in. 

10249.  Then  when  the^  girls  were  so  employed  you  saved  your  own  time,  and  also  the 
attendance  of  the  servant? — No,  I did  not;  I generally  keep  a servant. 

10250.  They  assisted  you  very  much  ? — It  was  as  much  to  teach  themselves,  as  to  render 
assistance  to  me,  for  my  family  is  very  small. 

10251.  Are  you  not  a maiden  lady? — Yes. 

10252.  You  say  the  girls  are  very  much  employed  between  February  and  Easter,  at 
needlework  ? — Yes. 

10253.  Do  they,  during  that  time,  read  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? Every  day  of 

the  week.  J 

10254.  Do  you  send  them,  during  that  time,  to  be  catechised  by  the  clergyman,  twice 
a-week? — I do ; every  Friday  and  Wednesday. 

. 10255.  Chairman. — Has  any  other  person  any  other  information  to  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioners relative  to  the  Blue  School  of  Downpatrick  ? 


Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  District  Diocesan  School.  Down  and  Connor  and 

10256.  Secretary. — The  first  information  respecting  the  District  Diocesan  School  of  Down  nbTeZl'schZf  ’ 
and  Connor  and  Dromore,  at  Downpatrick,  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission-  -n 
ers  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1809.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report,  at  the  Evidence, 
time  the  diocesan  school  of  Down  and  Connor  kept  at  Downpatrick  was  separated  from  that 
of  Dromore,  it  appears  there  were  no  free  scholars ; there  were  eight  boarders,  and  six  day 
scholars.  There  was  no  schoolliouse ; £30  salary  was  paid  by  the  bishop  and  clergv  and 
a few  impropriators. 

10257.  The  next  information  'with  regard  to  the  diocesan  school  is  contained  in  certain 
returns  that  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1821 ; and  it  appears  there  were  at  that  time 
twenty-eight  scholars. 

10258.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry  in  1826,  page  393,  and  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  school  only  eight 
scholars — seven  Protestants  and  one  Roman  Catholic. 

10259.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland  in  1835,  page  240*.  It  states  there  were  then  nine  scholars  on 
the  list,  and  seven  in  attendance. 

10260.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns 
made  to  Parliament  hi  1846,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  dis- 
trict school  of  Down  and  Dromore.  It  appears  that  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed 
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_ 'master  in  1840,  tlie  number  of  scholars  increased.  In  1836  there  we  four  - in  1887,  five-, 

1)0  1838  fiT9 . in  1839,  fire ; in  1840,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed,  the  number 

Dotwund  Connoraiul  ncr;s,’i  t0  eighteen ; in  1841  there  were  thirty-nine ; m 1849,  forty-nine;  m 1843,  thirty- 
D,omor,BMnci  — and  in  1845,  twenty-one.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bnlheks  time  there 

b°ZZ,  wSe  no’ “foee  pnpa.;  - *»  *"■  »*■  OoJK*  *-  «•  >«*•*  rf 

Bride.ce.  foniy  mnl  M!al»ellt  in  18g8,  it  appears  the  number  of  hoys  in  the 

school  on  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  was  twenty.  The  number  of  free  boys  was,  m 1849,  three ; 
in  1850  two  • and  in  1851  and  1852,  nil.  In  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  18o4  it  is  stated 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  Down  and  Dromore  diocesan  school  was,  in  1853,  seventeen ; 
in  1854,  seventeen.  Number  of  boys  taught  free  in  185b,  none  A return  has  been  received 
with  respect  to  the  Down  diocesan  school,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Connmssioners  of  Edu- 
cation  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Kyle,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  [This  return  and  the  return 
of  the  master  are  read.]  A question  was  raised  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  school,  and 
there  is  this  letter  from  Dr.  Kyle : — 

“ DISTRICT  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  DOWN  AND  DROMORE. 

“ Clare-street,  Dublin,  lltli  August,  1855. 

“ Sir  —In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  this  school,  I beg  to  state  that  the  district  diocesan 
schoolmaster  is  in  receipt  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  site  of  the  former  school  at  Dromore. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ William  Cotter  Kyle,  Secretary. 

10262  I omitted  to  read,  from  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry  ’made  in  1827  At  page  11  they  state “ In  this  diocese  a diocesan  school  has  for 
a considerable  time  been  kept,  but  no  house  or  land  was  appropriated  for  it  until  very  lately, 
when  Lord  De  Clifford  made  a grant  of  about  two  acres  adjoining  Downpatrick.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect  a schoolhouse  upon  this  land,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  Down  have  presented  £1,000  for  that  purpose  to  be  paid  by 
yearly  instilments  of  £100.  The  school  i.  kept  at  present  in  a house  rented  by  the  master, 
Mr.  Bullick,  who  is  in  receipt  of  the  salary  of  £90,  allotted  to  the  district  school  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Down  and  Dromore.  . , „ T , , • , nv  n n i 

« Mr  Bullick  is  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Inch;  his  predecessor,  Mr  Bell,  and 
Mr  Bell’s  predecessor,  Mr.  Kennedy,  appear  to  have  had  a good  attendance  of  scholars.  We 
consider  the  town  of  Downpatrick  a favourable  situation  for  the  establishment  of  a diocesan 
school,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  expedient  that  the  school  of  any  other  diocese  should  be 
united  to  it.” 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper  sworn  and  examined. 

10263.  Chairman.— You  are  head  master  of  the  Down  and  Dromore  diocesan  school? 
— Yes.  • 

10264.  When  were  you  appointed? — April,  1840. 

10265.  How  many  scholars  have  you  at  present? — Twenty  m actual  attendance. 

10266.  Have  you  any  boarders?— I have  no  boarders. 

10267.  Any  free  pupils?— Not  at  present.  . , 

10268.  Have  you  had  any  applications?— Not  for  the  last  three  years;  I have  mentioned 
that  in  my  return.  _ _T  . ... 

10269.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  take  free  pupils?— Never  when  any  proper  application 
was  made.  In  fact,  1 may  say  I never  gave  a refusal.  _ 

10270.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  ot  your  school  l— 1 

apQ27L  Have  you  considered  whether  any  thing  could  be  done  that  would  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  your  school?— Is  it  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  funds? 

10272.  In  any  manner? — Iliad  not  made  up  my  mind;  Iliad  not  prepared  myself  for 
the  question ; and  at  the  moment  it  does  not  occur  to  me  what  to  suggest,  without  previous 
consideration ; but  I would  wish  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  returns  I 
have  made  to’ the  Commissioners  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  for  the  last  tlu-ee  years— 
twenty-six  in  1852,  twenty-three  in  1853,  and  twenty-two  in  1854;  but  some  of  the  boys 
were  not  in  attendance  the  whole  year.  When  I made  the  return  to  Dr.  Kyle,  I was  merely 
required  to  specify  the  number  in  the  school  on  a particular  day;  but  in  my  returns  to  your 
lordship  and  the  Commissioners  I have  included  those  who  attended  only  parts  of  the  year. 

10273.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  total  number  on  the  school  roll  ?— Exactly ; that  is  what 
I have  returned.  I keep  no  assistant,  although  I give  instruction  in  a great  number  of  sub- 
jects. The  school  is  small,  and  it  keeps  me  busy  to  instruct  in  classics,  the  elementary 
parts  of  geometry,  and  in  French.  Some  of  my  pupils  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  in  Dublin,  where  a little  knowledge  of  French  is  required.  That  I 
teach  them,  and  the  several  parts  of  English  education  I consider  myself  competent  to 
instruct  in.  v 

10274.  The  instruction  given  is  of  a character  to  fit  young  men  to  enter  college  r—  i es , 
I would  prepare  boys  either  for- a classical  sizarsliip  in  Trinity  College,  or  a literary 
scholarship  in  the  Queen’s  College.  I had  boys  that  succeeded  in  competing  for  the  sizar- 
ship  ; and  I sent  boys  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  who  succeeded. 

10275.  Do  you  also  give  such  an  English  education  as  would  be  of  use  to  young  persons 
intended  for  commercial  life?— Oh  yes,  I do ; I think  I give  instruction  sufficient  to  prepare 
any  boy  for  commercial  life. 


Her.  Joseph  Cooper. 
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A“’  d~— 

was  a scholar'  Jlnmem— "e  a clergyman,  and  a scholar  of  Trinity  Oollogo?— Yes  ■ I Comaml  Connor. nd 
100-0  t>  t \ Dromore  District 

iUi/o.  -Kiev.  Dr.  Graves. Arp  the.™  ..a! I , , , ,,  . Diocesan  School.. 

classical  instruction  is  given?— Oh  Yes-  there  has  w??°  * ™ t?®  nei^°.urll0®d  in  which  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper, 
time,  a school  under  thl  m«S  W Downpatrick,  and  before  my 

and  classics  have  always  been  Smolit  there  r l i ri1"  an,mterest  m its  welfare— 
to  my  school.  On  one  occasim  ferrZ'  . , ^ *W»  Iooked  aP°a  » « a rival 

gain  support.  * ‘ proposal  made  to  me  to  make  a movement  to 

hapsf^be  tlnT lnrnns  of  gettiL’Te'the  sun  ‘f  ! fl“  P?,lciPaI  assistant,  it  would,  per- 

for  a long  time;  Sri  f ^vas  SHI , 1 «ft  committee  I have  had  no  assistant 
to  speak  to  me,  that  if  I enaao-ed^theVr-  n-W,10  7e  lcvcj  was  authorized  by  the  committee 

XSx*0  r ancl  to  six  they  wtrald  be  to  so,,d  a11 

think'this^stoSSSXlXidXCf' X Vstem  of  education  ?-No;  I 
appoint  a particular  person,  and  I also  wished  to  7*  ^ 'T  V0  TW0  tlle  Station  to 
glad  to  get  the  support KlStTS  noTon^r  fat  1 be 

always  been  a committee  school  in  Down™*,.-  i .t  l0  teims  proposed  to  me.  There  has 

school.  Jt  has  always  been  kept  up  witE  theVi^! !f®V0US  my  enterin°  uPon  the  diocesan 
had  no  teacher.  7 1 1 ’ mth  the_  Option  of  two  or  three  months  when  they 

» in,‘ract!°" « b **  j-i 

local  influence,  and  they,  of  course  would  de  -h-e  toTP  G m*the,  tow1}  °f  very  considerable 
suggestions.  It  is  quite natural  tW V Z T } * a teacher  who  would  adopt  their 

in  that  respect,  and  who  s ^competent  T o V 7 «la  Perso"  t0  c°ml%  with  their  wishes 
10282.  C/ifjiVVnl  T rf  a teacher,  they  would  prefer  him. 

Lord.  ' ' 5 U Slve  t le  Commissioners  any  further  information  ?— No,  my 

aSSoXtt? X'  iS&jhF?  s*»°1  to-d^.  Assistant 
misunderstanding  on  y„ur  part,  and  yo/disXl5 'your  sSmL?“mJ6  ^ ™S  S0"e 

Statb  01  eoe  80110018  - °3S£l« 

Hey.  Samuel  Craig  Nelson,  sworn  and  examined. 
to  idXdomXnSV^D^mSrick^Tri^^X!18  £***  “7  "P™0115  relative 

school,  then  the  Committee  school  ■ fWn  „„„  , - y,®  P . or  scnools . Inst  the  Diocesan 
higher,  classes,  t ,tbe.  Auction  of  the  middle  or 

and  the  Key.  Mr.  White,  the  Sesbvterinn  X hf.r’rh  clue,ctl™  of  a committee, 

school ; then  the  National  schools  mile  & i • TV11  Ye  Jlave  Blue  Coat  Hospital 

all,  and  the  attendance  lias  b3,  until  XnX' t’JX  c01”Pe'f  ‘ •«<*«  hi  them 
established  in  connexion  with  the  Sisters  of  Mpv  , +?•  tb  has  been  a female  school 

the  postman,  addressed  to  the  Lanc-isterhn  sebnni  rf-  -Vf°  P a,Ced  ln  my  hands  by 
Gardiner,  and  also  for  an  infantrtoof  I hoX,  i D.ow“Pataol<’  endowed  by  Theopkilus 
f ‘hr  to™,  and  have  not  been  ablX  find  „X,X  **  oM  ^habitants 

of  the  new  infant  fchdolf  bul SSto  „] 7fT  Fl*  X X11"00'3  Pato'age, 

I think  if  we  had^a  Smaller  numlSr  If1  7 VV  rafcher  *00  many  schools  than  too  few. 

'vould  have  a betXiSXS  rftcfeiX°0lS’  be“e1'  0"tWd’  a”d  betto  “a"a*ad'  ™ 

the  dXfsfSXehtivTS  Mr  Mer  h"'®  "**  *•  “formation  before 

Commissioners  have  oUa^^from ^^Co^nXonm^of Charita^rDonationsmid Bequeste° 

3 Y 
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Downpatrick. 


Nelson. 


'ytifr  ■ y. ' ■**  **  - ■>.<"{» 

"*SSS?£?  ,SS£r4etoA?fon^?,  and two-thirds.  to  the  k,M  or  the  principal  sum  to  bo  divided  m 
Schoohm  like  proportions  as  tlie  said  Wm.  Johnston  shall  thmK  ht.J  « li-  j,  w:ii  ,vas 

to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick,  so  that  Mr.  Coopei  i might drave  an  ettcM  t 
staff  of  masters.  I Jo  not  think  there  could  be  a man  betto- quaMed dhan .^Oo0^"0., 

SaSJhS’eIHel AoSghly^mtbhis  pu^Vthe  several  branches  which  hn  teaches^  but 

“3s‘KSifeiCTS’^s*SrtS 

with  him  at  present ; I am  eery  well  satisfied  with  1 his  progress  Jut  at  the 
there  is  a general  feeling  in  Downpatrick  that  if  Mr  Cpoper M .a dargerp statt 

lidire  somernTbTenwefi  SiSZdi 

“pi^Sp*“wgoSS”e\tng  suggest  solemn, hod  to  t 

fetdlStr^ 

diocesan  school.  I should  also  add  that  Mr.  Cooper  commands  the  respect  and  conhdence 

“'dtmRefDr6  ’£%£&  it  £dt£°= Toi  making  the  school  more  efficient,  mid 
enabling  Mr.  Cooper  to  employ  assistants,  and  so  to  receiye  a greater  number  of  pupils,  that 
you  wisli  to  have  the  endowment  increased . Yes.  . . . . . tu.  SC},001? 

* 10288.  It  is  not  from  any  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  msti  uction  impaited  at  tlie  scnooi . 

Mr-°“per  ^ ,het  *° 

send  thL  children  to  the  school,  make  the  people  wish  him  to  hare  Xoh 

efficient  sta£f?-It  is.  During  the  examination  of  assistant 

several  narents  who  had  children  there,  expressed  a desire  to  me  to  send  tneir  cminren  to 
Mr  Cooper,  if  he  had  a well-qualified  assistant ; and  when  the  last  master  left,  several  parents 
would  have  been  most  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  him.  _ I fio  not 

10299  Chairman. — In  what  branch  does  Mr.  Cooper  requite  an  assistant,  i do  not 
think  I could  sav  there  is  a deficiency  in  any  branch,  because  Mr.  Cooper  is  competent  to 
teach  in  any  branch,  but  I do  not  think  he  has  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  all  the  branches 
in  which  he  himself  wishes  the  children  to  be  educated. 


Jiathmullen 
National  School. 
Rev.  Samuel  Craig 
Nelson— (con.) 


Ratiimullen  National  School. 

10291.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  I received  a specidjetter 


to  which  I am  corres- 

pon^nt^^^dH^^nS  B^^dl'^Mr.^ArcMbald  is  more  the  patron  of  the  sfc'^ 
but  it  so  happened  I have  been  always  the  correspondent.  I am  not  aware  of  any  endow  ment 

^O^l^ScrSaryJ-Itis  one  of  those  schools  returned  by  the  National  Education  Com- 
missioners as  having  either  an  income  arising  from  subscnptions,  or  an  endowmej.  ln 
consequence  of  that  the  Commissioners  had  to  make  an  mquiryof  the  managei  as  to  wh^  ot 
the  two  sources  the  income  referred  to  was  from.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelsons  statement  that  it 
is  from  subscription,  will  suffice.]  „ , , 

10293.  In  the  query  it  is  asked,  what  amount  the  master  receives  from  school  payments. 
Then  what  other  emoluments  has  the  teacher,  first,  in  connexion  with  the  school,  and  secondly 
from  other  sources.  He  has  none  other  than  from  his  connexion  with  the  school. 

10294.  Chairman If  it  is  not  an  endowed  school  we  do  not  reqmre  any  further  ini 

mation  about  it.  Is  it  endowed  ? — It  is  not.  . _ . . 0 -vr 

10295.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ( — wo. 


General  State  of  Education. 

10296.  Mr.  Stephen*.— If  Mr.  Cooper  bad  an  assistant  master  wbat  do  you  fck  would 
be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  ?— On  the  last  occ^^  1 -Lrease  of 
munication  with  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  subject,  I calculated  there  would  be  an  inciease 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils. 
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D— 

the  services  of  a firegrate  assSt'”™  OT,lowment  Procured,  that  would  always  command  °-3&0*  ‘t 

S£r",<“' 

z^drfr  a^xTnfik? 

isth^e^ 
school  -v 
small,  . 


District  Diocesan 
School  of  Down  and 
Connor  and  Dromore. 


District  Diocesan  School  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cooper  is  further  examined.  Connnr  ryr 

Kyle,  the  ESjg  Sto g£d  opSaS”  SEi8£tf  “T  of  Dr.  »"■ 

scholars.  He  told  me  I was  liable  SSA^S?  know  about  my  Lability  to  the  free 
it  inconsistent  to  take  high  terms  Parents  hove  off  l ^atl0J1  to  ^ke  free  pupils,  I thought 

charged,  and  I refused  Ke^e' them  W " ^ terms  for  thaS  I 


3 Y2 
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Ballijrobin  and 
Killead  Schools. 


Belfast,  8th  October,  1855. 

pme„,  .-Marouess  of  K.lbake,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves  Dr.  AnmtEWS,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secietaij . 

Ballyrobin  and  Killead  Schools. 

* mmmsmsMm 

Rev.  H.  R.  Mecredy : — 

“ “ si!?T£rfCeTeW  sent  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  teacher  of  the  endowed  school  of  Bally- 

£3  from  a land  proprietor,  per  annum,  which I have  only  hoen  in  this 

Holmes,  Killealy,  British,  Antrim. 

“I  am,  yours  respectfully,  „ 

(Signed)  “ H.  R.  Mecredy,  Pres.  Minister. 

“ Killead,  4th  August,  1855." 

,.=u=s^ 

Assistant  Secretary,  which  I read . 


“Mr.  Loughran,  . . „m,r  communication  of  the  1st  ultimo, 

reM^h^^^^ 

hy  Crawford  is  th  e same  as  tot  - the  name  of  the  townland  in 

cation,  and  saying  he  was  suie  • _ m<k™  of  Killead  he  could  give  you,  I am 

“jjfs  12  Wo^*nerltive  tTfl*  matter  from  the  hegta.dn|.  There  » 

S&  you  information ; hut  as 
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lie  is  a tenant  tinder  Mr.  Stewart  he  might  fear  to  interfere  lest  he  should  gain  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  landlord.  This  is  all  the  intelligence,  I think,  I can  afford  you ; I am,  I may 
say,  comparatively  a stranger  here,  it  being  only  six  years  since  I got  charge  of  this  congre- 
gation, as  Mr.  M'Kee’s  successor.  Mr.  M‘Kee  has  been  in  the  parish  perhaps  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  Waters,  I believe,  was  born  in  it. 

“ I am,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  “ H.  R.  Mecredy, 

“ Presbyterian  Minister,  Killead. 

“ October  4,  1855." 

Rev.  Henry  R.  Mecredy  sworn  and  examined. 

10302.  Chairman. — Have  you  received  any  information  with  respect  to  these  schools,  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  already  conveyed? — I have  received  additional  information  with 
respect  to  this  school,  which  was  proposed  to  be  built  at  Killead.  I was  instructed  by  a 
number  of  my  congregation  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  that  Counsellor  John  Dunne,  late 
of  Dublin,  died  either  in  1825  or  1827.  Previous  to  his  death  he  bequeathed  a number  of 
acres  of  land,  principally  in  Killead,  upon  which  to  erect  a schoolhouse,  and  the  members  of 
my  congregation  to  whom  I refer,  consider  he  granted  a sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  schoolhouse.  After  his  death,  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  Dunne,  came  down  to  inquire  about 
the  land,  and  the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  he  had  a conversation  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Kee,  then  minister  of  Killead,  and  Mr.  M‘Watters,  upon  whose  ground  the  schoolhouse 
was  to  be  built,  it  being  the  only  farm  not  out  of  lease.  There  being  a national  school,  Mr. 
Dunne  considered  it  might  be  as  well  to  grant  something  to  this, -and  not  to  build  a new 
schoolhouse.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  up  to  his  death  he  paid  £2  or  £3,  and  paid  also 
10s.  a-year  towards  fuel.  After  Mr.  Dunne’s  decease,  Mr.  Stewart  became  his  heir,  and  he 
for  several  years  allowed  the  teacher  then  conducting  the  school,  being  his  tenant,  this  amount 
in  his  rent;  but  after  some  time  withdrew  this  grant.  Mr.  Holmes  resigned  the  school,  and 
we  have  a teacher  employed  in  it,  and  I made  the  application,  stated  in  the  letter,  to  Mr. 
Boyd. 

10303.  Did  Mr.  Dunne  specify  any  particular  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse  ? — 
Yes,  the  sum  was  specified,  some  £12  or  £15.  I was  told  so  by  those  persons  who  instructed 
me  to  make  this  communication ; and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Killealy,  and  the 
number  of  tenants  whose  leases  dropped.  There  was  a house  adjoining  M‘ Watters’  farm, 
and  Mr.  Dunne  proposed  to  take  that  house,  and  give  the  ground  of  M‘ Watters’  farm. 
M‘ Watters  considered  lie  would  suffer  less  by  giving  these  few  acres,  and  readily  joined 
with  Mr.  M'Kee  in  applying  to  Mr.  Dunne  to  give  a certain  sum  to  the  Killead  school. 

10304.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  was  the  name  of  the  Mr.  Dunne  who  made  the  will? — 
Counsellor  John  Dunne,  of  Dublin. 

10305.  Has  any  search  been  made  for  his  will  ? — Not  that  I have  heard  of;  whether  they 
have  in  the  country  a copy  of  the  will  I cannot  say. 

10306.  Was  the  Mr.  Dunne  you  speak  of  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  Dunne? Yes;  and 

he  preceded  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Stewart. 

10307.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  looking  into  the  will  of  Mr.  Dunne,  to  see  the  provi- 
sions?— No;  I am  but  a few  years  in  the  parish.  Whether  Mr.  Holmes,  the  former  teacher, 
and  who  is  now  a tenant  upon  the  property,  saw  the  will,  1 cannot  tell.  Mr.  Boyd  told  me 
one  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  endowment  was,  that  Mr.  M'Kee  had  written  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  demanding,  as  a right,  this  sum  after  it  was  stopped,  and  that  Mr.  Stewart  took 
offence  at  that. 

10308.  You  did  not  interfere  so  long  as  the  sum  settled  upon  was  paid? — 1 did  not. 
After  another  teacher  was  employed,  in  May  last,  I applied  to  Mr.  Boyd  of  Templepatrick, 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Stewart.  * - 

10309.  Is  there  a school  in  Killead  in  addition  to  the  school  to  which  you  are  referring, 
or  between  Killead  and  Crumlin  ?— There  is  a school  at  Killead  church. 

103l0.  Are  you  aware  of  any  endowment  for  it? — I am  not.  In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Han- 
cock I referred  to  that,  as  being  possibly  the  one  endowed  with  the  £20  a-year ; but  1 find 
it  was  Ballyrobin  school. 

10311.  Has  Mr.  Stewart  an  agent? — He  has. 

10312.  Was  it  he  who  paid  the  sum? — The  teacher,  since  I came  there,  was  a tenant  on 
the  townlaud,  and  when  he  went  to  pay  his  rent  he  was  allowed  credit  for  this  sum. 

10313.  It  was  through  the  agent  it  was  allowed? — Yes. 

10314.  Is  not  the  same  agent  still  acting?— Yes. 

10315.  Chairman. — Is  there  si  female  school  at  Ballyrobin  ? — There  is  a female  teacher, 
but  there  is  no  endowment  for  her.-  The  teacher’s  wife  was  the  female  teacher,  and  she 
assisted  him;  but  she  has  no  endowment  from  the  Board.  She  teaches  for  a number  of 
hours  during  the  day  the  females  that  attend  at  the  school. 

10316.,  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  copy  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Dunne 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  persons  interested  in  this  inquiry r — There  is  an  impression 
on  my  mind  there  is,  but  I cannot  positively  say. 

10317.  If  you  get  a copy  will  you  forward  it  to  the  Commissioners? — I could  soon  inform 
you  whether  there  is  such  a thing  in  existence.  If  any  party  in  the  country  has  a copy  I 
will  tell  you.  * 1 J i J 

10318.  Chairman — We  will  inquire  further  about  this  case  as  soon  as  we  get  a copy  of 
the  will. — If  you  had  this  Mr.  Waters  before  you,  he  could  state  what  passed  between  him 
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and.  the  late  Mr.  Dunne  in  reference  to  the  subject ; and  also  Mr.  M'Kee,  who  has  been  in 
the  parish  some  thirty  years ; 1 have  been  only  five  or  six. 

10319.  Are  they  in  attendance  at  present? — They  are  not.  Mr.  M'Kee  could  not  attend;, 
he  is  in  delicate  health ; I do  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  come  here.  Mr.  Waters — or,, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  country,  M‘ Watters — could  come ; and  there  is  the  former  master,  a 
tenant  of  Mr.  Stewart’s,  living  on  the  townland  of  Killealy. 


The  Belfast  Academy. 

10320.  Secretary. — There  is  no  other  special  communication  with  regard  to  any  particular 
school  in  this  county,  except  those  emanating  from  parties  connected  with  the  schools. 
There  is  no  other  complaint  with  regard  to  endowments.  The  next  school  to  he  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  Belfast  Academy.  A return  has  been  received 
from  the  Rev.  Reuben  D.  Bryce,  principal  master  of  the  school ; and  amongst  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  that  return  is  a statement  and  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Academy, 
dated  1834,  which  explains  the  history  of  the  academy : — 

Statement  and  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Academy. 

“ The  Belfast  Academy  was  founded  by  subscription  in  the  year- 1785.  The  objects  of  the 
institution  were  explained  in  a printed  prospectus,  dated  January,  1786,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  exhibits  remarkably  hold  and  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of  education.  From 
this  document  it  appears  that  the  academy  was  intended  to  furnish  an  extensive  course  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  combined  with  a system  of  schools  for  more  elementary  education. 
At  first,  these  noble  objects  appear  to  have  been  pursued  with  some  degree  of  diligence  and 
zeal.  Teachers  were  appointed,  and  classes  opened  for  the  various  departments  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Extensive  and  commodious  grounds,  with  buildings  capable  of  being  converted 
into  class-rooms,  were  purchased,  and  the  property  vested  in  trustees,  in  order  to  secure  it 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  patrons  and  trustees  soon  began  to 
relax  in  that  regular  attention  which  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all  public  institu- 
tions. No  meeting  took  place  from  the  11th  of  August,  1792,  till  the  21st  of  January,  1795 ; 
nor  between  the  20th  of  June,  1796,  and  the  8th  of  December,  1802.  After  this  last  date 
there  is  a total  chasm,  till  the  19th  of  April,  1814;  and  from  this  again,  a similar  blank,  till 
the  12th  of  August,  1822.  When  those  who  ought  to  have  watched  over  the  interests  of 
the  academy  and  the  public  thus  suffered  intervals  of  six,  twelve,  and  eight  years,  respec- 
tively, to  intervene  between  them  meetings,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  security  would 
be  provided  for  the  permanent  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  seminary.  Accordingly, 
during  this  long  period  of  neglect,  the  classes  for  the  higher  sciences  had  become  dormant ; 
a part  of  the  property,  which  would  now  be  most  valuable  to  the  aqademy,  was  alienated, 
and  the  remainder  burthened  with  a debt  of  £700,  incurred  for  repairs  and  'permanent 
improvements;’  notwithstanding  which,  the  buildings,  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to, 
were  in  a.  complete  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 

“ During  the  last  eight  years  the  principal  and  masters  have  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
patrons  the  impossibility  of  going  on  much  longer  without  the  buildings  being  renewed, 
and  the  importance  of  clearing  away  the  debt.  No  practical  result  having  arisen  from  these 
representations,  the  principal  and  masters  at  last  offered  to  undertake  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  academy,  and  the  task  of  procuring  funds  to  rebuild  it — entering,  at  the  same 
time,  into  any  arrangement  which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
private  property.  This  offer  was  unanimously  accepted  on  the  14th  of  January,  1834,  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  meetings  of  patrons  ever  held,  and  the  following 
terms  were  agreed  on,  as  those  which  should  be  offered  to  the  public  in  asking  for 
subscriptions. 

“ I. — Each  subscriber  of  ten  guineas  and  upwards  shall  receive  the  full  value  of  his  con- 
tribution, in  the  education  of  pupils,  to  be  nominated  by  him,  or  in  such  a way  as  he  shall 
appoint: — i.  <?.,  for  every  guinea  contributed,  the  subscriber  will  have  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating a pupil  to  receive  one  quarter’s  free  tuition  in  any  one  of  those  branches  for  which  a 
guinea  per  quarter  is  charged,  or  in  any  two  of  those  for  which  the  charge  is  half-a-guinea. 

“ H. — Each  subscriber  of  fifty  guineas  or  upwards,  may  provide  for  the  nomination  of  one 
or  more  pupils  annually  for  ever,  who  shall  receive  tuition  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  of 
the  original  contribution,  calculated  at  five  per  cent. ; and  the  foundation  which  furnishes 
this  free  education  shall,  with  the  founder’s  permission,  be  called  by  his  name. 

“ Of  the  nominees  of  subscribers  of  less  than  fifty  guineas  not  more  than  forty  will  be 
received  into  the  academy  at  one  time ; and,  in  case  of  competition,  the  nominees  of  those 
who  have  given  the  largest  subscriptions  will  be  first  admitted. 

“ The  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  and  upwards,  in  concert  with  the  principal  and  masters, 
will  devise  provisions  for  the  election  of  future  principals.  Till  such  an  arrangement  be 
completed  the  power  of  election  is  vested  provisionally  in  the  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas 
and  upwards,  and  the  masters  jointly. 

“ The  property  is  vested  in  two  trustees,  who  have  no  power  whatever  to  grant  any  lease 
or  assignment  after  the  1st  of  January,  1836;  nor  before  that  time,  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  principal  and  masters,  and  of  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  and 
upwards,  duly  convened ; but  they  may  renew  the  lease  already  granted,  or  relet  the  tene- 
ments on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  with  the  consent  of  the  masters  and  subscribers,  as  just 
stated.  Thus  the  property  is  effectually  protected  from  further  alienation. 
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“ In  deciding  the  questions  provided  for  in  tlic  two  last  paragraphs,  each  subscriber  of  fifty 
guineas  and  upwards  will  have  a vote  for  every  fifty  guineas  of  his  subscription : i.  e.  sub- 
scribers of  fifty  guineas  will  have  one  vote — subscribers  of  one  hundred  guineas  will  have  two 
votes , &c. 

“ The  friends  of  the  Academy  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  public  spirit  of  Belfast  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  behalf  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  of  the  town — an  institution  to 
which  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  are  connected  by  the  ties  of  early  associations; 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  has  encountered,  has  been  signally  useful  over 
all  the  north  of  Ireland ; while  it  has  cost  the  public  almost  nothing.  The  entire  amount  of' 
the  original  subscriptions  in  1785  was  £928,  Irish;  and  the  total  amount  of  occasional  con- 
tributions, during  the  forty-seven  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  falls  considerably  short  of 
£400 ; making  a total  of  not  more  than  £1,200,  British.  The  terms  now  offered  will  give  to 
subscribers  at  any  distance  from  Belfast,  the  same  advantages  with  residents ; this  appeal, 
therefore,  is  addressed  to  all  friends  of  education,  who  are  interested  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
by  property  or  by  residence . The  contributions  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  so  very  few 
individuals,  that  the  present  may  be  considered  the  first  call  for  public  support  which  the 
academy  has  ever  made.  And  when  the  good  it  has  done  is  compared  with  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  sum  it  has  hitherto  cost,  and  the  unprecedented  liberality  of  the  plan,  which 
offers  to  all  subscribers  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  the  full  value  of  the  sums 
they  contribute,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a stronger  case  was  never  brought  before  the 
public  of  Ulster. 

“ Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  John  Cunningham,  jun., 
Esq.,  Linen-hall,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  Donegall-street ; and  by  any  of  the  banks  in  Belfast. 

“Academy,  14th  July,  1834.” 
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10321.  I also  read  the  following  document: — 

Belfast  Academy. — Statement  and  Appeal. 


“ When  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Belfast  Academy  first  began  to  be  strongly  felt, 
the  property  was  mortgaged  for  a sum  of  £700,  and  was  held  by  a terminable  lease;  and  it 
was  obviously  impossible  to  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  till  those  two  obstacles  were 
removed.  For  several  years  the  principal  and  masters  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  the 
patrons  to  start  a subscription  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt,  obtaining  a lease  in 
perpetuity,  and  erecting  new  buildings.  But  those  gentlemen  thought  it  better  that  the 
money  for  the  first  two  purposes  should  be  advanced,  in  the  mean  time,  by  some  of  them- 
selves, with  the  view  that  if  the  subscription  should  prove  inadequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  the  three  objects,  part  of  it  might  remain  secured  on  the  property.  Accord- 
ingly, three  of  their  number  joined  in  taking  up  the  mortgage,  and  one  of  them  advanced 
£700  for  a renewal.  Thus  the  tenure  of  the  property  was  made  perpetual,  but  the  debt 
was  doubled. 

“All  preparatory  measures  being  thus  completed,  the  patrons  were  earnestly  pressed  to 
re-open  the  subscription,  but  in  vain.  At  last  the  principal  and  masters  offered  to  under- 
take the  task  themselves,  on  condition  of  having  a certain  share  in  the  management  of  the 
institution.  To  this  the  patrons  acceded ; and  the  plan  agreed  on  between  the  parties  was, 
that  as  soon  as  £1,500  should  be  collected,  the  sums  advanced  for  taking  up  the  old  mort- 
gage and  for  the  renewal  fine  should  be  refunded ; and  that  a like  sum  should  be  borrowed, 
if  necessary,  on  the  clear  and  simplified  title. 

“About  £1,200  had  been  collected,  when  the  gentleman  who  had  paid  the  renewal  fine 
being  dead,  and  also  one  of  those  who  had  joined  him  in  taking  up  the  old  mortgage,  the 
executors  of  both  became  pressing,  and  the  money  advanced  by  these  two  parties  was  repaid, 
the  survivor  generously  consenting  to  allow  his  share  to  lie  over. 

“ Here  arose  the  first  serious  difficulty.  A representative  of  one  of  the  deceased  parties 
hesitated  to  execute  the  deed  of  release  under  a-  mistaken  idea  that  he  would  compromise 
his  own  interests  by  doing  so.  At  length  he  was  induced  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
lawyer,  which  removed  his  erroneous  impression,  and  he  executed  the  deed. 

“At  this  point  a difference  of  opinion  arose  among  those  who  conducted  the  undertaking ; 
some  were  for  publishing  a simple  statement  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and  reopening  the  sub- 
scription at  once;  others  thought  it  would  be  better  first  to  borrow  £1,500  and  begin  the 
building,  and  then  appeal  to  the  public.  After  much  discussion  the  advocates  of  the  former 
plan  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  Committee  took  the  usual  means  to  look  out  for  money  to 
borrow. 

“ But  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  The  first  question  asked  by  every  person 
with  whom  they  treated  was — ‘What  ground  rents  have  you  coming  in  to  meet  the 
interest?’  But  as  the  premises  are  almost  wholly  occupied  for  public  purposes  the  ground 
rents  are  extremely  trifling,  and  one  negotiation  after  another  was  thus  broken  off.  This 
obstacle  took  the  principal  and  masters  completely  by  surprise.  Knowing  the  great  value 
of  the  academy  property,  they  had  never  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  raising  on  it  a much 
larger  sum  than  £1,500.  But  they  now  learned  that  however  great  the  intrinsic  value  of 
a property  may  be,  a lender  is  not  satisfied  with  knowing  that  if  sold  it  would  certainly 
repay  his  principal ; he  wishes  also  to  see  that  it  produces  an  annual  rental  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  the  regular  payment  of  his  interest.  The  principal  and  masters  cannot  blame  them- 
selves for  their  ignorance  on  this  point,  as  money-lending  was  a matter  very  much  out  of 
their  way ; but  they  have  often  thought  it  very  strange  that  they  never  were  warned  of  it 
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by  any  of  the  eminent  and  experienced  men  of  business  in  concert  with  whom,  and  under 
whose  direction,  they  acted.  . 

“After  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  obviate  these  difficulties  it  became  manliest  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  borrowing  in  the  ordinary  money  market,  unless  some  persons 
could  be  got,  from  public  spirit  or  regard  for  the  academy,  to  waive  the  objection  of  the 
want  of  ground  rents,  and  lend  the  money  for  a limited  time,  relying  on  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  property.  After  many  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  many  disappointments,  three 
friends  were  at  last  found  who  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  sum  on  these  terms ; and  a 
joint  case  was  submitted,  on  the  part  of  the  academy  and  of  the  lenders,  to  a very,  eminent 
lawyer,  requesting  his  directions  for  framing  the  necessary  deeds.  To  the  surprise,  how- 
ever, of  all  parties,  counsel  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  trust 
deed  admitted  of  the  property  being  either  sold  or  mortgaged.  This  opinion  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  an  equally  eminent  lawyer,  by  whom  the  new  trust  deeds  had  been 
settled,  but  who  had  died  in  the  interim;  nevertheless  the  existence  of  such  a doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a high  living  authority  was,  of  course,  enough  to  justify  the  intended  lenders  in 
declining.  There  was  no  way  of  removing  this  doubt  but  by  a proceeding  in  Chancery,  against 
■which  the  eminent  law  agents  of  the  academy  (Messrs.  Garrett)  gave  a strong  opinion  : — 
first,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  delay ; and  secondly,  because  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  eventually  confirm  the  doubts  of  the  learned  counsel,  both  the  time  and  the  money 
would  be  thrown  away.  There  was,  therefore,  no  course  left  but  to  abandon,  the  idea  of 
borrowing,  state  the  above  facts  to  the  public,  and  appeal  to  them  for  subscriptions  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

“ I. — The  Belfast  Academy  was  founded  in  1785,  at  the  instance,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie.  It  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  town.  But  its  erec- 
tion forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  education  in  Ulster;  for,  by  the  efficiency  of  its  own  teach- 
ing, by  setting  up  a high  standard  of  education,  and  by  leading  to  the  erection  of  other  semina- 
ries, either  in  imitation  or  in  rivalry,  it  has  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
whole  north  of  Ireland.  Its  founders  took  the  first,  the  largest,  and  the  most  difficult  step 
in  that  course  of  educational  improvement,  to  which  the  whole  province — and  Belfast  in 
particular — are  so  deeply  indebted. 

“ II. — But  its  usefulness  has  not  been  confined  to  Ulster,  nor  even  to  Ireland.  It  was 
the  first  seminary  in  the  British  empire — perhaps  in  Europe — that  aimed  at  providing  a 
large  and  comprehensive  course  of  school  education  which  should  do  equal  justice  to  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  give  equal  training  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Views 
which,  though  now  acknowledged  by  all  the  enlightened  and  well  informed,  are  only 
beginning  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  other  schools,  were  not  only  fully  and  clearly 
developed  in  the  original  prospectus,  but  to  a large  extent  brought  into  actual  operation  in 
the  Belfast  Academy  by  Dr.  Crombie  and  his  patriotic  coadjutors,  seventy  years  ago. 

“ HI. — As  to  the  organization  which  they  devised  for  working  out  this  idea,  the  best 
proofs  of  its  excellence  are — first,  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  those  educated  under  it 
who  have  attained  high  distinction  in  literature  or  science,  or  have  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  life;  secondly,  the  fact  that  though  often  copied  more  or  less  closely,  on  the  con- 
trary, experience  has  shown  that  such  seminaries  as  have  attempted  amendments  on  Dr. 
Crombie’s  plan  have  changed  for  the  worse. 

“ IV. — It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  important  improvements,  introduced  into 
education  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  originated  in  the  Belfast  Academy,  from  which 
they  have  been  extensively  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  often  without 
acknowledgment.” 

10322.  There  are  other  papers  in  the  return  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  read,  as  they 
do  not  contain  any  additional  information.  I now  read  the  return. 

10323.  The  only  other  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826.  At  page  236  they 
mention  the  Belfast  Academy.  The  master  at  that. time  was  the  Rev.  James  Gray,  a member 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  mathematical  master  was  the  Rev.  Reuben  Bryce,  now  the 
principal  master,  a Seceder.  Payments:  in  the  classical  school,  a guinea  a quarter;  in  the 
mathematical  school,  lialf-a-guinea  and  a guinea  a quarter;  half-a-guinea  a quarter  for  writ- 
ing; and  a lialf-a-guinea  for  English.  Number  of  pupils : fifty-two  Protestants,  fifty-seven 
-Presbyterians,  eighteen  of  other  denominations,  fourteen  Roman  Catholics;  total  141.  It 
is  stated  to  bo  in"  connexion  with  the  Marquess  of  Donegal  and  a committee  of  subscribers. 
The  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  read.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in  1835,  at  page  275%  they  mention  that  at  that  time  the 
Belfast  Academy  was  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  master.  Sources  of  support,,  pay  from 
the  pupils,  of  whom  there  were  120  in  attendance ; and  that  the  attendance  was  increasing. 
Kind  of  instruction,  the  general  course  of  education.  That  is  all  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  academy.  No  return  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  trustee, 
but  the  master  is  in  attendance. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  John  Bryce,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

10324.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Belfast  Academy  ? — Yes. 

10325.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  in  attendance  ? — At  present  I think  the 
exact  number  is  ninety-five. 

10326.  What  was  the  average  last  year  ? — I am  not  sure  that  I can  answer  that  question. 
It  is  stated  in  the  return  as  nearly  as  I can  make  it  out. 
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10327.  You  do  not  mention  the  number  of  day  scholars  ? — I thought  I did  state  it.  I 
cannot  say  positively  the  number.  We  can  tell  the  number  at  any  given  time  in  the  year, 
but  I am  not  prepared  with  the  average.  I can  send  a supplementary  statement,  if  it  is 
required,  of  the  number  at  different  periods. 

10328.  The  Commissioners  request  you  to.  furnish  a return  of  the  number  of  day 
scholars  which  is  not  stated. 

10329.  Have  you  any  boarders  at  present  ? — Yes. 

10330.  How  many  ? — Three. 

10331.  In  1852  there  were  twelve.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  boarders  ? — I believe  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  decayed  state  of  the 
building.  The  schools  are  liable  to  great  fluctuation.  I have  at  one  time  been  twelve 
months  without  a single  boarder ; and  in  six  months  from  that  I have  had  above  a dozen : 
I cannot  account  for  it. 

10332.  Mention  in  what  state  of  repair  the  buildings  are  at  present  ? They  are  in  a 

very  bad  state  of  repair,  very  much  worn.  They  are  just  patched  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  cheapest  way  it  can  be  done,  in  the  hope  of  some  effective  means  being  taken  to  have 
them  rebuilt. 

10333.  At  whose. expense  are  those  repairs  made  ? — At  the  expense  of  the  master that 

fund  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  return. 

10334.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  the  establishment  ?— We  count  only  four. 
There  are  French  classes,  and  the  drawing  class,  and  occasionally,  when  required,  classes 
for  other  modern  languages,  but  the  regular  staff  of  the  academy  consists  of  the  four 
schools  and  their  masters. 

10335'.  State  what  instruction  is  given  in  those  four  schools  ?— There  is  a classical 
school  m which  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught,  and  the  usual  classical  studies.  There  is  a 
mathematical  school  in  which  are  taught  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  book- 
keeping, also  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  The 
natural  history  classes  form  part  of  the  geographical  classes.  A portion  of  the  week,  one 
or  two  days,  is  given  to  natural  history.  In  like  manner  the  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  are  taught  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  mathematical  classes. 
That  is  the  usual  rule.  Sometimes  pupils  who  have  not  been  in  the  mathematical  class  are 
taken  into  the  natural  philosophy  classes,  and  also  into  natural  history  classes.  The  rule 
is  not  adhered  to  strictly. 

10336.  How  are  the  school  requisites,  books,  and  stationery  supplied  ? — The  writing 
master  supplies  the  stationery  for  the  writing  schools.  Slates  and  pencils  are  supplied, 
and  also  pens  and  ink,  for  which  a small  charge  is  made,  but  books  the  boys  provide 
themselves. 

10337.  To  what  class  in  society  do  the  pupils  generally  belong? — I may  say  all  classes, 
except  the  very  highest  who  generally  go  to  England,  most  of  them.  The  terms  of  course 
exclude  the  very  lowest : half-a-guinea  a quarter  is  the  lowest  charge  for  instruction ; 
and  generally  speaking  the  charges  vary  from  six  to  twelve  guineas.  It  depends  upon 
the  number  of  classes  a boy  is  in. 

10338.  Can  you  state  what  are  their  subsequent  pursuits  in  life  ? — Some  to  law,  others 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  principally  to  the  learned  professions. 

10339.  Do  any  proceed  to  the  Universities  when  they  leave  the  school  ? Yes. 

10340.  State  what  number? — I cannot  state  the  number  ; it  is  diminishing  very  much, 
particularly  of  late.  There  are  very  few  go  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Almost  all  who 
go  to  college  go  to  the  Queen’s  College.  It  is  a good  many  years  since  there  has  been  a 
large  number  going  to  Dublin  college. 

1034i.  What  is  the  religious  profession  of  the  pupiis  ?— They  are  of  the  Established 
Church,  a few  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independants,  all  denominations. 

10342.  Is  any  objection  made  on  religious  grounds  to  your  school  ? — I have  never  heard 
any.  It  may  be  that  individuals  have  objected.  I have  never  heard  of  any  objection  officially. 

. 10343.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  ? — The  most 
important  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  would  be  new  buildings.  The  last 
paper  that  Dr.  Hancock  read  is  a manuscript  of  a final  appeal  that  is  intended  to  be  made 
to  the  public,  an  extract  from  it.  The  buildings  are  not  in  so  bad  a state  of  repair — at 
least  the  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  is  not  the  only  objection.  They  are  not  suitable. 
Tor  example,  we  have  collections  in  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  which  we 
kave  no  convenient  place  for  keeping.  We  have  no  separate  apartment  for  a drawing 
school,  and  no  means  for  keeping  any  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  might  acquire,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  views  as  to  education  which  I have  been  so  long  desirous  of  adopting. 
hOr  that  purpose  we  would  require  additional  accommodation  and  larger  room,  so  that  the 
mere  repairing  of  the  present  rooms  would  very  imperfectly  answer  the  purpose,  even  if  it 
were  perfectly  practicable. 

10344.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  the  instruction  given  in  the  Belfast  Academy  intended 

to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  at  the  universities,  and  also  to  fit  them  for  commercial  life  ? 

Uor  commercial  life,  for  engineering,  and  for  the  universities. 

10345.  Do  you  find  any  practical  difficulty  arise  from  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  two 
systems  of  instruction  in  the  same  establishment  ? — I think  not. 

0346.  Be  so  good  as  to  favour  the  Commissioners  with  a statement  of  the  arrangements 
you  adopt  m order  to  obviate  certain  difficulties  that  must  arise  ?— The  constitution  of  the 
seminary  provided  for  that,  as  originally  devised  by  Dr.  Crombie.  It  was  the  application  to 
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schools  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  adopted  in  the  Scotch  universities,  each 
master  having  his  own  department,  then  the  parents  choose  whichever  department  they  wish 
their  boys  to  go  to.  They  can,  if  they  intend  them  for  mercantile  pursuits,  coniine  their 
attention  to  those  branches  that  bear  upon  mercantile  pursuits.  If  the  pupils  are  intended 
for  professions  they  can  attend  to  those  things  .which  are  necessary,  for  example,  some 
boys  attend  the  academy  who  take  only  the  classical  school:  some  take  only  the  mathe- 
matical school.  It  happens  that  some  take  only  the  English  and  writing  school.  In  that 
way  they  do  not  clash  at  all.  There  is  one  practical  difficulty  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
hours,  in  the  case  of  a boy  who  requires  to  attend  more  than  one  school ; but  the  cliihculty 
arises  not  so  much,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  combining  of  the  education  tending  to 
mercantile  life,  and  the  education  tending  to  professional  life,  as  just  from  the  circum- 
stances that  there  are  different  classes.  A boy,  for  example,  wants  to  attend  the  mathe- 
matical class,  and  it  so  happens  the  Latin  or  Greek  class  that  suits,  him  meets  at  the  same 
hour.  The  greatest  practical  difficulty  is  that  parents  do  not  choose  judiciously,  and  we 
do  not  find  it  practicable  to  cary  out  our  own  views.  An  instance  occurred  a great  many 
years  ago.  A gentleman  had  two  sons  attending  all  the  departments  ot  the  academy, 
except  the  geographical,  he  said  he  would  not  send  them  to  that.  “ It  is  a thing,  he 
said,  “I  am  fond  of  myself,  and  I will  teach  them  that  at  home,”  and  when  other  boys 
were  learning  geography  at  the  academy,  these  boys  were  learning  it  home.  At  length  he 
found  he  could  not  give  them  a thorough  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  scientific 
geography,  although  he  did  the  descriptive  well  enough,  and  then  he  sent  them  to  leam 
those  parts  at  hours  that  interfered  with  the  other  classes.  Latterly  we  are  working  upon 
an  arrangement  that  obviates  that  to  a great  degree.  Boys  that-  are  intended  tor  college 
are  those  whose  requirements  regulate  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school.  VVe  have 
particular  hours  of  the  day  set  apart  for  boys  of  that  grade ; and  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
as  a boy  advances  to  a higher  class,  he  changes  his  hours.  For  example,  the  hours  tor 
boys  that  are  going  to  enter  college  are  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  one  till  two.  At  the 
1st  of  November,  when  a number  of  pupils  will  be  entering  college,  the  boys  in  the  lower 
classes,  who  meet  at  different  hours  will  be  shifted  so  as  to  take  the  hours  of  the  others; 
by  fixing  particular  hours  at  which  particular  subjects  are  to  be  taught,  we  hope  the 
thing  has  only  been  tried  for  two  years — to  be  able  to  make  the  different  depart- 
ments go  on  smoothly.  The  mathematical  boys  fall  into  the  classes  with  much  greater 
ease,  because  their  arrangements  are  not  complicated  by  their  requiring  to  attend  to  things 
suited  for.  boys  preparing  for  college. 

10347.  Do  you  think  it  would  be.  easy  to  meet  the  case  of  a parent  who  desired  to  pro- 
cure for  his  son  a commercial  education,  and  who  also  desired  to  have  him  taught  Latm, 
but  not  Greek? — Quite  easy.  . ■ w.,,  , 

10348.  Without  interference  with  the  general  distribution  of  your  classes  .''—Without 
any  interference ; for  we  have  hours  for  Latin  and  hours  for  Greek  classes,  and  a boy  may 
read  with  my  highest  class,  if  he  chooses,  in  Latin,  and  not  know  any  Greek  at  all.  There 
will  occur  occasions  on  which  a reference  will  be  made  to  parallel  phenomena  in  gram- 
mar, that  he  will  lose  the  benefit  of  to  a great  extent ; but  he  may  read  with  the  class,  and 
do  something  else,  during  Greek  hour. 

10349.  The  same  pupil  could  receive  instruction  in  the  English  school,  in  the  mathe- 
matical school,  and  also  in  Latin,  as  taught  in  the  classical  school,  without  inconvenience . 
— Yes,  without  any  inconvenience.  _ , . 

10350.  Is  it  at  all- usual  for  parents  to  impose  restrictions  upon  you,  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  Latin,  but  not  Greek  ?— It  is  not  very  usual,  but  it  sometimes 
does  occur.  n . 

10351.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  grounds  for  that  limitation? — I can  only  judge 
from  inference  that  they  think  the  Latin  is  more  immediately  required.  The  impression 
has  gone  abroad,  that  Latin  does  certainly  bear  more  directly  upon  the  modern  languages 
and  upon  the  English  language,  and  that  Greek  is  more  of  a professional  thing,  not  required 
except  for. people  going  to  college;  they  think  Latin  is  more  directly  useful  in  assisting 
them  to  understand  the  modem  and  English  languages.  _ _ 

10352.  Is  there  a demand  for  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  ? — There  is  not  so  much 
directly  connected  with  the  academy.  TheFrench  master  in  the  academy  has  private  classes  at 
his  own  house.  The  attendance  at  the  academy  is  very  small,  because  the  hours  of  the  boys 
are  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  that  they  have  not  time  during  the  school  hours. 

10353.  Instruction  in  modern  languages  is  sought  for  to  qualify  pupils  for  commercial 
pursuits  ? — I conceive  that  is  principally  the  object. 

10354.  Is  there  a greater  demand,  do  you  think,  at  present  for  instruction  in  French 
especially  for  that  reason? — I think  there  is;  German,  particularly,  is.  in  demand  now  for 
that  reason,  and  till  very  lately  it  was  never  thought  of. 

10355.  You  state  that  the  pupils  in  your  school  are  taught  natural  and  experimental 
science,  and  that  the  boys  who  are  thus  taught  have  received  a previous  instruction  m 
mathematics — to  what  extent  is  this  course  of  study  pursued  ? — The  arrangement,  when 
my  views  were  carried  out  as  fully  as  I wished--— ■ which  has  not  been  the  case  for  the  last 
few  years — was,  that  as  soon  as  a boy  had  gone  through  the  first  two  or  three  books  of 
Euclid,  he  should  then  begin  to  study  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  along  with  the 
higher  parts  of  his  mathematical  course;  that  he  should  go  on  from  that  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  so  far  as  these  studies  are  suitable  for  a school  education,  so  as 
not  to  forestal  what  it  is  the  proper,  business  of  an  university  to  teach. 
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10356.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  .effects  of  those  studies  in  the,  way.  of  mental 
discipline — I mean  apart  from  any  utilitarian  application  of  them  ? — My  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  natural  history  is,  if  properly  taught — for  every  thing  depends  upon  that— 
if  taught  by  a person  who  is  really  a naturalist  himself,  not  by  rote  from  books,  but  by 
a person  who  can  go,  for  example,  into  the  fields,  and  distinguish  the  plants,  that  the 
study  cultivates  the  powers  of  observation ; then  the  first  step  towards  philosophy  is  the 
generalization  of  objects;  it  leads  the  pupil  to  form  ideas  of  classification.  The  next 
step  in  mental  culture,  so  far  as  external  objects  are  concerned,  is  the  classification  of 
phenomena,  which  is  philosophy.  The  first  thing  a boy  ought  to  be  taught,  in  culti- 
vating his  mind,  is  to  observe ; second-,  to  classify ; third,  to  trace  causes.  That  is  the 
great  benefit  I look  upon  our  system  to  have  produced;  and'  the  extraordinary  mental 
culture  of  very  young  lads  I have  seen,  when  that  system  was  gradually  brought  into 
operation,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  happiest  results  will  always  flow  where  it  is  properly 
worked  out. 

10357.  Then  you  regard  the  school  system  in  which  instruction  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental science  is  not  given  as  incomplete  ? — Decidedly;  very  incomplete. 

10358.  Amongst  young  men  commonly  supposed  to  be  well  educated  there  is  very  little 
knowledge  at  present  of  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences,  and  very  few  appear  to 
have  taste  or  capacity  for  those  things  : do  you  think  that  the  taste  and  capacity  for  those 
pursuits  is  a rare  gift? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is ; on  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  a most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  human  mind  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development, 

10359.  Then  you  think  it  only  requires  to  be  develope'd  in  the  school  period? — Yes. 
I have  had  for  a great  many  years,  since  1829,  a preparatory  school  connected  with  the 
academy,  on  the  infant-school  system  ; and  the  results  of  the  mental  culture  there,  when 
that  school  was  in  the  hands  of  a cultivated  lady,  who  was  able,  in  a philosophical  manner, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  to  natural  science,  have  been  exceedingly  striking.  I 
have  known  aiittle  child  that  could  not  speak,  for  example,  show  a familiarity  and  readiness 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  with  the  classification  of  natural  history  .that  very  much 
surprised  me  ; and  the  general  mental  culture  produced  by  a systematic  direction  of  the 
mind  to  these  subjects,  from  the  time  that  the  mind  begins  to  observe,  is,  I think,  one 
great  desideratum  in  education. 

10360.  Against  the  introduction  of  these  sciences  into  a school  course,  it  is  commonly 
objected  that  as  school-boys  have  a great  many  other  things  to  attend  to,  the  instruction 

in  these  departments  must  be  superficial.  How  do  you  reply  to  this  objection? In  the 

first  place,  I do  not  think  it  is  true.  I think  a great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  may 
be  acquired  before  boys  come  to  the  years  at  which  heavier  studies  press  upon  their 
attention.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount -of  knowledge  acquired  is  not  the  object;  it  is 
the  mental  discipline  which  constitutes  the  great  improvement  in  education.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  a cry  for  communicating  knowledge  that  will  be  valuable.  That,  in  my 
mind,  is  not  the  object  of  education  at  all;  its  object  is  to  enable  a boy,  when  he  becomes 
a man,  to  use  whatever  knowledge  may  be  presented  to  him  in  a rational  and  intelligent 
manner. 

10361.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  acquire  habits  of  study? — Habits  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

10362.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  you  believe  that  some  of  those  habits  can  only  be  acquired 
in  the  school  of  natural  history  ? —I  have  compared  persons  whose  attention  is  directed  to  one 
particular  department  or  class  of  studies,  to  a man  who  uses  one  particular  part  of  his  body; 
the  arms  and  shoulders  of  a dragoon  are  generally  very  strong,  and  his  legs  generally  very 
imperfectly  developed.  You  will  find  minds  out  of  proportion  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

10363.  You  seem  to  imply  you  have  not  been  able  as  fully  as  you  wished  to  carry  these 
theoretical  views  into  effect  in  your  school? — Latterly  I have  not;  one  great  hindrance 
is,  that  the  building,  as  I have  already  said,  does  not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation. 
Another  great  hindrance  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  are  capable  of  carrying  those 
views  out.  I cannot  dp  it  myself ; I can  only  teach  one  department.  In  point  of  fact, 

I ought  not  to  teach  ; i ought  to  be  generally  superintending.  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
defects  to  which  I have  alluded,  in  the  original  constitution  of  Dr.  Crombie,  though  it  is  a 
very  admirable  one — the  best  that  has  since  appeared.  The  head  of  every  literary  insti- 
tution ought  to  consider  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  whole  business  of  the  institution 
is  properly  conducted.  At  the  time  I had  this  system  in  most  vigorous  operation,  the 
mathematical  master,  to  whose  department  that  belonged,  was  a person — a near  relative  of 
my  own — who  had  been  educated  by  myself  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  who  entered 
most  thoroughly  into . my  views,  and  wrought  them  out  very  efficiently.  When  he  left  for  a 
more  lucrative  situation,  his  successor  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  my  views,  and  during 
that  incumbency  I was  not  able  to  carry  them  out  quite  as  far  as  I could  have  wished. 

10364.  Is  considerable  expense  incurrred  in  carrying  on  a system  of  instruction  in  these 
departments  in  the  school  ? — A little  expense  would  be  required,  but  not  much.  The 
manner  in  which  we  got  up  the  museum  you  saw  this  morning  was  such  as  to  show  there 
was  not  any  great  expense;  we  have  got  a great  many  donations.  The  boys  formed  them- 
selves into  a natural  history  society,  they  subscribed,  bought  some  specimens,  and  got  a 
great  many  collected  by  themselves  in  their  geological  excursions.  They  used  occasionally 
to  take  geological  and  botanical  excursions  under  their  teacher,  and.  collected  a great  many 
specimens  in  that  way. 

10365.  It  could  not  be  objected  to  by  parents  on  the  ground  of  expense  ? — There  was 
no  additional  expense  to  parents,  except  what  was  completely  voluntary ; the  master 
provided  apparatus  at  his  own  expense. 

3 Z 2 
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10366.  Do  you  find  tlmt  parents,  generally  speaking,  are  m favour  of  then  children 
receiving  instruction  in  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry  ?— I rathei  think  it  is 
generally  liked  : some  people,  I believe,  object  to  it. 

8 10367^  On  what  ground  f— That  it  takes  up  their  time  from  more  useful  things , 
generally  speaking,  the  hoys  liked  it,  and  I 4nd  that  what  boys  like  parents  soon  become 

reconciled  to,  with  few  exceptions.  . , , , . ,, 

10368.  In  which  of  the  schools  under  your  management  in  the  Belfast  academy  is  theie 
at  present  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  ?— In  the  writing  school. 

10369.  And  next  in  order  ? — -Next  in  order,  I think,  is  the  English  school , next  is  the 
mathematical. 

10370.  The  fewest  are  in  classics  ? — Yes.  _ . • ■ , 

10371.  In  those  different  schools  are  the  numbers  increasing,  stationary,  or  diminish- 
ing ? — They  fluctuate  very  much.  . . ,,  , 

10372.  In  the  classical  school  the  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  small;  do  you  think 
the  number  has  been  steadily  declining?— No,  I cannot  say  it  lias,  during  my ^incumbency. 
It  has  been  lower  than  it  is  now,  then  has  risen  again.  I believe  that  after  a period 
of  commercial  depression,  generally  speaking,  the  classical  school  increases.  1 do  not 
think  that  has  been  the  result  so  much  after  the  late  commercial  depression.  I generally 
find  that  when  business  is  very  brisk,  and  doing  very  well,  the  classical  school  dim^ishes  , 
and  then  when  business  is  not  doing  so  well,  or  at  all  events,  towards  the  close  of  a cusis, 
the  classical  school  increases : I have  observed  that  for  a great  many  yeais.  _ 

10373.  How  do  you  connect  these  facts  ?— I suppose  when  business  is  domg  veil  people 
think  it  would  be  better  to  send  their  children  to  business ; and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
business  is  not  doing  very  well,.  they  think  it  more  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  then 
children  to  put  them  to  professions.  . , , „ , • • „ 

10374.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  whether  the  total  number  of  boys  receiving 
classical  instruction  in  Belfast  has  increased  or  diminished  ot  late  years  ?— I cannot  say  ; 
I cannot  form  any  idea.  I know  there  is  a general  impression  abroad  that  it  is  diminishing, 
but  I have  not  any  data  upon  which  I could  foimd  an  opinion.  . 

10375.  What  effect  has  the  establishment  of  the  Queen  s College  m Belfast  produced  upon 
the  general  demand  for  classical  instruction?—!  think  it  has  had  more  eftect  m making 
people  look  for  a higher  kind  of  instruction  than  in  increasing  the  demand.  And  vhethei 
it  is  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College  or  not  that  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
standard,  I am  sometimes  doubtful ; because  before  the  Queen  s College  was  established 
I found  that  there  was  a greater  relish  on  the  part  of  young  men  coming  to  me  for  accurate 
scholarship.  It  was  the  torment  of  my  life  for  many  years  that  boys  came  to  me  wanting 
nothing  but  to  be  crammed,  so  as  just  to  pass  the  examination.  I said  to  them  I wfll 
not  undertake  to  do  that ; if  you  want  to  be  made  a scholar  I will  do  what  I can  toi 
you.”  I have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  say  that.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  that  respect ; and  I think  it  arises  partly  from  theconvmtion  that 
+i-,/veo  ;r,+onr1c3  fnr  tRp  ministrv  would  reauire  sound  scholarship.  The  higher  stanaaici 

I think, 


those  intended  for  the  ministry  would  require  sound  scholarship.  . 

of  scholarship  expected  from  clergymen  has  been  one  very  important  cause.  1 think, 
however,  the  demand  for  classical  scholarship  would  very  probably  have  diminished 


n-,ore — that  is  a thing  one  can  only  guess  at — but  I think  it  is  very  probable  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Queen’s  College  has  prevented  the  diminution  of  the  demand. 

10376.  The  establishment,  for  instance,  of  scholarships  has  given  a stimulus  to  classical 
pursuits 9 — I think  it  has.  , , , . . , 

10377.  And  perhaps  the  mode  in  which  the  candidates  for  scholarships  are  examined 
may  react  upon  the  school  teaching  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  does.  At  the  same  time  e 
demand  for  higher  scholarship  is  in  a great  measure  confined  to  those  who  intend  to  com- 
pete for  scholarships.  Those  who  intend  merely  to  matriculate  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
anxious  as  I could  wish  they  were  to  attain  to  a higher  degree  of  scholarship,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  derive  more  advantage  from  their  college  course.  , . 

10378.  Do  you  think  the  instruction  in  English  is  affected  by  the  establishment  ot  tne 
Queen’s  College  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  much  with  us,  because  it  was  always  very  much 
attended  to,  and  there  was  always,  a very  great  demand  and  a desire  for  accurate  Hughs 
scholarship.  I do  not  observe  much  difference  in  our  English  schools  so  far  as  lean  judge. 

10379.  Do  you  consider,  that  the  classical  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  labour  under 
a disadvantage  in  consequence  of  their  being  unendowed,  or  being  imperfectly  endowed  I 
Are  you  in  favour,  in  short,  of  endowments  for  schools  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question. 
There  are  endowments,  and  I think  it  would  be  wrong  to  destroy  them  ; but  I think  that 
an  endowment  in  order  to  do  good  requires  to  be  very  judiciously  managed  : and  when 
there  are  some  schools  endowed  and  others  not,  it  is  plain  that  the  unendowed  labour 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  • ,, 

10380.  Now,  for  instance,  what  effect  would  a moderate  endowment  have  had  upon  tne 
welfare  of  the  institution  over  which  you  preside  ? — Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  It  wou 


depend  upon  how  it  was  managed.  . , , 

10381.  Suppose  the  endowment  well  managed? — I cannot  say  I have  ever  contemplate 
that,  whether  it  would  have  a good  effect  or  a bad  one.  I think  it  is  probable  that  it  an 
endowment  were  managed  upon  this  principle,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  to  give  a tree 
education  to  persons  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  employed  to  enable  persons  who  are  unable  o 
pay  to  get  free  education,  it  would  then  be  of  use.  I have  always  objected  to  the  sys  en 
of  cheapening  education  for  every  body  by  means  of  endowments;  and  I think  the  best  way 
is,  where  there  is  an  endowment,  to  say  that  a certain  number  of  pupils  shall  be  taught  iree, 
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or  at  reduced  charges  : perhaps  some  free,  and  some  at  reduced  charges ; and  that  for  all  Belfast. 
others  education  shall  find  its  level  in  the  market.  

10382.  Are  not  endowments  of  use  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  material  IheBelfastAcademy- 
organization  of  scholastic  establishments  ?— So  far  as  that  goes,  an  endowment  is  a -very  Bryce* lld!  J°hn 
desirable  thing ; and  where  there  are  endowed  schools,  those  that  are  not  endowed  are  at 
a very  great  disadvantage  in  that  respect.  I think  that,  is  the  least  objectionable  form  of 
an  endowment,  and  the  least  liable  to  abuse. 

10383.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  also  desirable  to  furnish,  in  well  conducted  schools, 
the  means  of  giving  a free  education  to  a limited  number  of  boys  of  superior  diligence  and 
ability  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I have  said ; I consider  that  the  most  legitimate  use  of  an 
endowment. 

10384.  Suppose  an  endowed  school  so  constituted,  would  you  have  those  free  foundation 
places  open  to  competition  ? — Yes.  For  example,  if  any  large  endowed  school  had  an 
income  allotted  in  this  way — so  much  for  keeping  the  building  in  repair,  so  much  for  pro- 
viding books  and  apparatus,  and  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  remunerating  the  master  for 
the  instruction  of  free  pupils  or  of  pupils  paying  reduced  rates ; the  best  possible  plan 
would  be,  that  all  the  schools  in  a given  district  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  those 
places. 

10385.  As  regards  the  remuneration  of  the  master,  do  you  think  it  ought  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  or  only  partially  ?— I think  that  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  I think  the  more  he  depends  upon  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  the 
better,  as  a general  principle  of  political  economy.  I have  laid  it  down  as  a rule  that  where 
there  is  an  endowment  it  ought  never  exceed  in  any  case  half  of  the  fees  from  pupils ; and 
that  it  is  exceeding  that  ratio  between  the  endowment  and  the  fees  from  pupils,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  that  does  the  harm,  not  the  absolute  amount  of  the  endowment.  For 
example,  a professor  in  one  of  the  Scotch  colleges,  to  which  my  attention  was  particularly 
directed,  with  an  endowment  of  £300  a-year  and  an  income  from  fees  of  £900— there  is 
less  danger  of  his  efficiency  being  impaired  or  injured  in  any  way  by  his  endowment  than 
there  is  of  the  common  schoolmaster  with  £30  or  £40  a year  of  an  endowment,  and  £10 
or  £15  from  pupils. 

10386.  Do  you  think  that  endowments  applied  in  the  way  of  providing  salaries  for  mas- 
ters benefit  the  cause  of  education,  by  inducing  persons  of  superior  ability  to  devote 
themselves  to  education  as  an  employment  ? — No.  I think  the  great  inducement  to  people 
of  superior  qualifications  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teaching  is  the  prospect 
of  promotion ; and  you  will  secure  far  more  efficiency  in  the  lowest  class  of  schools,  if  a 
man  acting  as  master  in  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in  the  most  remote  rural  district  were 
able  to  say  to  himself,  if  God  gives  me  strength  and  health  I may  be  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  and  fill  the  highest  educational  situation  in  the  country,  than  by  providing  any 
salary  it  is  possible  to  give. 

10387.  Then  it  must  be  your  opinion  that  there  is  a great  defect  in  our  existing  school 
system,  as  there  is  no  organized  method  of  promoting  schoolmasters  ? — Decidedly. 

10388.  You  would  look  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a principle  as  a great  improve- 
ment in  our  school  system? — Decidedly,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the 
common  school  education  of  Scotland.  I have  myself  known  masters  who  began  in  paro- 
chial schools,  and  in  the  very  humblest  situations,  who  have  risen  to  be  professors  ; and, 
consequently,  a man  in  Scotland,  after  taking  his  degree,  thinks  it  no  degradation  to  enter 
into  one  of  those  poor  schools.  He  rises  gradually  and  steadily  to  the  highest  literary 
positions  in  the  country. 

1 0389.  B ringing  with  him  not  only  information  but  practical  experience  ? — Yes.  I think 
the  system  of  immense  benefit  to  the  higher  schools,  because  it  secures  for  them  highly  edu- 
cated men.  In  short,  a parochial  schoolmaster  or  alms-house  schoolmaster  in  Scotland,  if 
he  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  like  a gentleman,  is  sure  to  be  treated  as  such  in  conse- 
quence of  that  circumstance ; and  I am  satisfied  there  never  will  be  a good  system  of 
education  until  that  is  done. 

10390.  In  the  Belfast  Academy  there  are,  in  fact,  four  schools? — Yes- 

10391.  Does  any  difficulty  arise  as  regards  the  government  of  the  entire  establishment 
divided  in  that  way  into  four  schools? — There  is  no  division  of  the  government;  I am  the 
head.  I have  the  superintendence  of  the  whole,  and  each  master  governs  his  own  school; 
if  any  difficulty  arises,  at  his  own  discretion  he  brings  it  before  me ; but  any  thing  affecting 

the  general  discipline  of  the  school  comes  immediately  under  my  own  department any 

thing  occurring  out  of  the  schoolroom,  for  example. 

10392.  The  arrangement  of  .hours,  and  the  general  organization,  is  left  to  you?-- Yes, 

I have  the  power ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  alwaj's  done  upon  consultation,  as  in  a 
council  of  war.  If  there  were  any  remarkable  difference  of  opinion,  which  I do  not  think 
has  occurred  half  a dozen  times,  of  course  it  rests  with  me  to  settle  it. 

10393.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  an  individual  head  ?— Decidedly. 

10394.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  inspection  of  your  school  ?— No. 

10395.  No  visitation  ? — No. 

10396.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  were  speaking  of  a system  of  promotion  amongst  teachers, 
to  stimulate  them.  Have  you  observed  how  it  has  worked  in  any  establishment  in  Ire- 
land ?— There  is  no  such  system  according  to  my  idea.  My  idea  is,  that  the  master  of 
any  school,  national  school  or  otherwise,  should  be  a man  of  finished  education,  a graduate 
of  an  university  ; and  the  inducement  for  such  a man  should  be  the  certainty,  if  a person 
of  merit,  that  he  should  be  the  master  of  one  of  the  richest  of  the  endowed  schools,  or 
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Provost  of  Trinity  College : and  that  he  should  rise  to  that  by  teaching— not  by  scholar- 
ship, but  by  schoolmastership.  I speak  of  what  is  desirable ; I speak  of  the  optimum.  _ I 
t.hlnif  it  desirable  that  every  man  who  undertakes  to  mould  and  manage  the  human  mind 
should  be  himself  a man  of  highly  cultivated  mind.  ' 

: 10397.  But  suppose  there  were  3,000  or  4,000  primary  schools,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  all  the  masters  graduates  of  universities  : in  that  case  would  you  consider  it  right 
the  system  of  promotion  should  be  established  ? — I think  there  would  be  no  good  in  it  if 
confined  to  their  own  departments.  As  long  as  you  have  a great  gulf  fixed  between 
teachers  of  the  higher  classes  and  teachers  of  the  lower  classes,  then  you  can  never  have 
good  education,  speaking  generally,  particularly  for  the  lower  classes. 

10398.  May  not  a man  improve  his  education  after  a good  foundation  has  been  laid  ?— 
By  getting  further  education : going  into  college,  for  instance. 

10399.  By  self-education,  or  by  any  other  process,  and  attending  college,  if  it  be  in  his 
power  to  do  so  ? — It  is  not  a desirable  state  of  things.  What  is  practicable  is  one  thing* 
and  what  is  desirable  is  another.  The  nearer  you  can  come  to  the  state  that  every  school- 
master in  the  country  will  be  a man  of  complete  education,  a scholar,  and  a philosopher, 
the  better  your  system  will  be.  You  cannot  do  that  by  waving  a magician’s  wand  ; you 
must  wait  for  it  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes.  Let  there  be  no  distinction  between 
a teacher  of  the  highest  class  and  a teacher  of  the  lowest  class,  as  in  Scotland.  The 
masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  considered  the  highest  in  Scotland* 
are  constantly  rising  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  the  profession,  men  who  have  been 
masters  and  ushers  in  private  schools. 

10400.  You  think  the  system  of  promotion  is  impracticable  for  the  primary  schools  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — No  ; but  it  will  not  do  them  much  good,  unless  in  promoting 
a man  you-  can  give  him  the  prospect  of  rising  to  a still  higher  position,  that  of  the  head 
mastership  of  Enniskillen  or  Armagh. 

10401.  What  is  to  prevent  a teacher  of  a poor  school  cultivating  his  own  mind  and 
improving  himself? — Nothing  to  prevent  him  anymore  than  there  is  to  prevent  a blacksmith. 

3 0402.  Do  you  put  a blacksmith  in  the  same  position  or  category  as  a person  who  has 
received  a good  education  to  qualify  him  to  teach  in  a primary  school  ? — My  view  is  this, 
that  according  to  the  existing  state  of  tilings  in  primary  schools  in  England  and  Ireland, 
a man  when  he  becomes  a schoolmaster  is  not  an  educated  man : he  has  nothing  approach- 
ing to  the  character  of  a philosopher  and  scholar.  After  having  shown  talent  and  skill  in 
teaching,  he  must  give  up  his  profession  of  teaching  and  go  on  with  his  education,  enter 
upon  a new  course  of  education  in  order  to  fit  him  for  higher  literary  situations.  What  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  a man’s  education  shall  be  finished  before  lie  begins  to  teach  at  all. 
My  reason  for  alluding  to  the  blacksmith  is,  that  a man  in  any  other  trade  or  employment 
as  well  as  the  teachers  of  a primary  school  may  do  just  the  same  thing — that  is,  by  aban- 
doning the  profession  or  trade  in  which  he  has  engaged  and  going  through  the  university; 
in  that  way  he  may  qualify  himself  for  those  positions. 

10403.  Is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the  teacher  of  a primary  school  from  doing  these 
things? — No;  but  he  does  not  while  teaching  the  primary  school  get  the  benefit  of  the 
high  mental  culture  I refer  to. 

10404.  Why,  has  he  not  the  power  of  acquiring  it? — My  idea  is  this,  that  the  supposi- 
tion, the  hypothesis  of  the  question  is,  that  a man  who  has  not  had  an  university  education 
is  the  master  of  a primary  school.  Well,  he  may  by  private  study  acquire  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  ; but  no  private  study,  I conceive,  can  give  a man,  unless  in  case  of  very  rare 
genius,  the  same  amount  of  mental  culture  that  passing  through  an  university  course  does; 
and,  by  the  hypothesis,  he  has  not  passed  through  an  university  course  when  he  has 
become  master  of  the  primary  school. 

10405.  Can  he  not,  by  regulating  his  school  and  reserving  for  himself  hours  for  study, 
have  the  advantage  of  receiving  an  university  education  ? — By  the  regulations  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  he  may  ; but  I think  that  is  a very  imperfect  way  of  getting  an 
university  education.  1 

10406.  Then  the  system  of  promotion  you  contemplate  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
those  who  teach  what  you  call  intermediate  schools,  and  have  the  power  to  ascend  from 
them  to  others,  these  who  have  been  graduates  or  scholars  of  the  university  ?— But  men 
of  that  class  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  most 
elementary  primary  schools  in  Scotland.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  Ireland. 

10407.  I am  directing  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ? — 
I think  the  v'ay  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  establish  a better,  because  I 
think  the  present  state  of  things  does  not  admit  of  any  material  or  effective  improvement 
without  a total  change.  Before  you  can  have  a good  education  in  the  country  you  must 
make  the  educational  system  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  teachers  the  same,  and 
there  must  not  be  two  branches  of  the  profession. 

10408.  Then  before  any  important  change  could  take  place  in  the  primary  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a system  of  promotion,  you  must  have  4,000  educated  teachers 
to  commence  with  ? — It  is  not  necessary  you  should  have  4,000*you  can  make  the  arrange- 
ment on  a new  and  improved  principle.  In  the  comise  of  years  that  principle  will  work 
itself  out.  You  will  find,  gradually,  higher  and  higher  men  coming  in  to  occupy  the 
lowest  positions  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Every  year  there  will  be  more  of  them* 
till,  perhaps,  in  the  next  generation  the  thing  will  be  completed ; in  the  meantime  you 
must  do  for  the  "rest  with  the  best  you  can  get.  It  would  be  quite  Utopian  to  think  of 
establishing  the  desirable  state  of  things  at  once  by  a single  act  of  legislation  or  of  the 
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Executive.  Itmust  be  wrought'  out  by  the  laws  of  political  economy,  by  the  operation  of 
human  motives;  but  a:souncl  principle  may  be  established  at. once,  and  then  wait  for  its 
operation. 

10400.  That  is  you  may,  enunciate  a principle,  though  you  may  not  bring  it  into 
operation  ?— You  can  bring  it  into  operation. 

. 10410.  To  what  extent,? — A;  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done.  I do  not  say  what 
might  be  done  if  I had  the  power  of  just  saying  let  every  thing  be  done  I would  wish.  I 
would  have  a man-  required  to  give  evidence  of  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  show 
not  only  that  lie  was  a good  scholar,  but  that  he  knew  howto  communicate  knowledge, 
how  to  work  the  faculties,  and  call  forth  the  powers  of  his  pupils.  If  that  were  done,  then 
when  one  of  the  higher  situations  became  vacant  every  man  would  know  he  had  no  chance 
of  being  appointed,  unless  he  had  shown  that  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  men  would 
take  lower  situations  just  to  prove  they  had  skill  in  teaching. 

. 10411.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners 
with  reference  to  education  in  general  in  this  country  ? — I cannot  at  this  moment  recal 
any  thing  I would  wish  to  say. 

The  Rev.  William  Bruce  sworn  and  examined. 

10412.  Chairman. — You  are  son  to  the  late  head  master  of  the  Belfast  academy  ? — I 
am  the  son  of  Dr.  Bruce,  who  was  formerly  head  master  of  the  Belfast  academy ; and,  my 
Lord,  I consider  there  are  things  stated  in  the  printed  paper  that  was  first  read  which  are 
incorrect;  that  they  convey  an  imputation  upon  my  father’s  memory  and  character  which 
is  not  true — unintentionally  I dare  say,  I presume  so;  but  it  speaks  in  terms  of  improper 
alienation,  misappropriation,  and  negligence  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  that  I can,  rf  your 
lordship  allow  me,  refute.  I believe  I have  printed  documents,  at  least  I think  I have 
printed  documents  in  my  possession  , of  the  time,  that  will  satisfactorily  disprove  all  the 
matters  alluded  to  in  that  statement.  It  is  a matter  of  above  forty  years  ago  now ; and  I 
could  not,  as  this  comes  by  surprise  upon  me,  make  any  statement  from  memory;  but  I 
will,  with  your  lordship’s  permission,  look  out  for  the  documents  that  I think  are  still  in 
existence,  and  forward  them  to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham had  taken  no, notice  of  this  inquiry.  I wish  to  state  that  I know  Mr.  Cunningham 
very  well,  and  that  I know  he  has  been  in  very  bad  health,  and  that  he  has  been  in  Brighton 
on  account  of  it.  . I am  perfectly  sure  there  is  no  intentional  neglect  on  his  part ; he  will 
be  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  afford  any  information  in  his  power.  If  he  has  received 
papers  from  the  Commissioners  lie  probably  has  not  any  documents  where  he  is  that  he 
could  furnish. 

10413.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  any  information 
you  may  forward. 

10414.  Has  any  other  gentleman  any  observations  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  the  Belfast  academy  ? 


The  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

■ 10415.  Secretary.— The  next  case  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
is  that  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution;  The  first  information  respecting  it  is 
contained  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made 
in  1827.  A special  report  relating  to  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  The  Commis- 
sioners commence  their  report  by  stating  that  “The plan  and  objects  of  this  institution 
cannot  be  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of  a circular  address  issued  by  a Com- 
mittee of  subscribers  in  1808,  entitled,  ‘ A statement  of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  since  its  commencement.’  ” They  then  quote  passages 
from  this  statement,  of  which  I read  the  following  extracts “ The  want  of  such  a seminary 
has  long  been  felt  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  still  demonstrated  by  the  annual  resort  of 
Irish  students  to  the  Scotch  colleges.  Notwithstanding  the  expenses  attending  such  a 
journey,  they  have  been  found  much  less  than  those  attending  one  to  the  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  oliildren  of  the  wealthier  classes  alone  in  Ulster  have  been 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  a liberal  education  in  the  Dublin  University, 
while  no  mode  whatsoever  has-  been  provided  for  disseminating  that  species  of  knowledge 
so  necessary  for  the  lower  classes  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  mechanics,  or 
agriculture?’— “ In  pursuance  of  these  intentions,  an  application  was  made  by  a number  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  for 
his  approbation  and  a grant  in  perpetuity  of  a suitable  lot  of  ground  for  the  necessary  build- 
ings. This  application  was  immediately  acceded  to  in  the  fullest  manner ; and  a lot  of 
more  than  four  acres,  in  a central  and  advantageous  situation,  was  assigned  by  his  lordship 
to  trustees  for  the  uses  of  the  institution.” 

10416.  The  Report  then  proceeds : — “In  the  year  1810  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  the  institution,  the  objects  of  which  were  declared  to 
be  to  afford  to  :youth  a classical  and  mercantile  education,  and  to  teach  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  belles  lettres,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  science.  For  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
upwards  of  £16,000  was  subscribed  by  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,  liberally  aided  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  dignified  clergy,  of  the 
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orovince,  before  tbe  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained.  Subscriptions  were  also  received 

from  other  parts  of  Ireland  and  from  England.  Nearly  £5,000  was  obtained  from  India, 

_ ■ , under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings ; and  other  sums  have  been  since  received, 

Brf/£££“'  2oitfa|  together  with  the  Lmer,  to  npw&U  of  £35,000  A parUamenta^  grant  of 
Documentary  £1,500  was  made  to  the  institution  in  the  years  18  4,  1815  and  1816,  and  was  then 

Evidence.  discontinued.  These  sums  were  added  to  the  general  account,  and  the  whole  has  been 

exnended  in  the  buildings,  purchase  of  furniture  for  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms,  - 
hooks,  apparatus,  and  in  salaries  to  the  professors.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1825,  when 
we  visited  it,  the  institution  was  indebted  to  the  treasurer  nearly  £300,  without  possessing 
any  funds  from  which  that  sum  could  be  repaid,  except  £50  deposited  in  a savings  bank, 
and  £200  stock  in  the  new  four  per  cents.,  the  interest  of  which  is  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a gold  medal  annually  of  about  £5  value.  The  directors  also,  amongst  other  things, 
expressed  a wish  for  the  countenance  of  Government,  and  for  Parliamentary  encourage- 
ment ; and  stated  that  they  wished  to  supply  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  ‘ the  advantages  of  a 
complete  course  of  education ; and  they  doubted  not  that  the  liberality  of  many  public 
bodies,  as  well  as  individuals,  would  supply  a fund  for  the  endowment  of  different  pro- 
fessors, until  the  justice  of  Parliament  should  extend  the  same  encouragement  to  literature 
in  the  north  as  it  had  already  done  in  the  south  of  Ireland.’  They  further  stated  that  the 
primary  object  of  tlife  institution  was  to  make  learning  popular,  ‘ and  to  diffuse  useful 
knowledge,  particularly  among  the  middling  orders  of  society;’  and  they  stated  their 
intention  ‘that  the  rates  of  tuition  and  boarding  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  tnat 
students  should  he  admitted  gratuitously  on  the  recommendation  of  liberal  subscribers. 
The  address  then  proceeds  thus  : — ‘ The  directors  in  their  choice  of  masters  and  m then’ 
admission  of  scholars,  are  perfectly  unbiassed  by  religious  distinctions.  They  have  sought 
for  teachers,  either  in  this  or  the  other  kingdom,  wherever  best  recommended  by  their 
merits  and  experience  in  their  professional  departments,  and  by  their  morals  and  manners 
in  their  personal  characters.  Of  nothing  are  the  Boards  more  desirous  than  that 
pupils  of  all  religious  denominations  should  communicate  by  frequent  and  friendly  inter- 
course in  the  common  business  of  education,  by  which  means  a new  turn  might  be  given 
to  the  national  character  and  habits,  and  all  the  children  of  Ireland  should  know  and  love 

“The  masters  in  the  school  department  form  a similar  hoard,  called  the  Board  of 
Masters,  with  power  to  make  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  maintaining  order,  discipline,  and  propriety  of  conduct  among  the  pupils  in  the  schools ; 
to  fix  the  time  and  order  of  their  public  examinations,  and,  in  general,  to  take  such  measures 
respecting  internal  management  and  regulation  as  they  may  deem  proper.”  _ _ 

10417.  The  rest  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  the  collegiate  department  of  the  institution 
which  has  been  discontinued  since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

10418.  With  regard  to  the  schools,  the  Report  of  1827  states : — They  are  not  particularly 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry;  and  very  few  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  admitted  into  that  body  have  passed  through  the  schools;  they  have  at  all 
times  been  well  attended,  and  have  fully  supported  themselves  without  any  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  institution,  the  use  of  the  buildings  rent-free  being  the  only 
^advantage  which  they  derive  from  it.  These  consist  of  schoolrooms  (which,  for  want  of 
space,  are  also  used  as  college  lecture-rooms)  and  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  head  masters  of  the  English  and  classical  schools,  and  their  boarders. 

“ The  schools  are  under  separate  masters,  who  are  independent  of  each  other.  There 
is  a public  weekly  meeting  in  the  common  hall,  when  various  specimens  of  writing,  maps, 
accounts,  and  drawings,  are  exhibited,  and  examined  by  those  who  attend ; and  select 
passages  from  authors  in  different  languages,  with  original  * essays,  are  read  and  recited. 

“All  the  pupils  undergo  also  a public  annual  examination  previous  to  the  summer 
vacation;  and  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  diligence,  proficiency,  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  in  the  different  schools,  receive  medals  given  by  the  managers,  which 
are  publicly  distributed.  ... 

“ The  religious  education  of  the  boys  in  the  schools  is  left  to  their  parents,  or  to  the 
clergyman  of  whose  congregation  they  are  members,  with  every  disposition  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  attendance  at  the  time  which  may  he  appointed.  The  boarders  are  regularly 
conducted  to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  either  attend  catechetical  lectures, 
or  are  taught  such  catechisms  as  their  parents  may  desire.  Under  these  regulations  the 
differences  which  exist  in  the  religious  persuasions  of  the  children  who  meet  together  m 
the  schools  of  the  institution,  are  not  found  to  lead  to  any  inconvenience,  all  being 
educated  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

“ The  union  of  so  many  schools  in  the  same  building,  under  distinct  teachers  of 
co-ordinate  authority,  each  responsible  for  his  own  department,  and  paid  according  to  his 
exertions  and  his  services,  has  been  found  highly  advantageous.  The  pupils  thus  have 
access  to  a variety  of  classes,  suited  to  their  degrees  of  proficiency  or  capacity ; and  as 
each  school  is  conducted  in  a separate  place,  under  a master  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  a particular  kind  of  study,  a greater  security  is  afforded  that  no  one  part  of  education 
shall  be  sacrificed  to  another ; and  the  pupil,  while  he  is  instructed  in  languages  or  in 
composition,  may  also,  with  equal  advantage,  attend  to  the  mathematical  or  mercantile  part 
of  his  education.” 

10419.  A return  is  given  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  in  1825,  which  I need  not 
read.  It  mentions  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  in  all  the  schools  was  302.  Thefe 
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were  11-1  pupils  from  Belfast  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  remaining  188 
scholars  were  from  nineteen  counties  of  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with 
information  with  regard  to  the  collegiate  department. 

10420.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners,  with  regard  to  the  institution,  is 
contained  m the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in 
18do,  page  274 a.  It  is  mentioned  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  The  only  in- 
formation given  is  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  pupils.  The  total  number  is  stated  to 
have  been  2o2  In  answer  to  a circular  addressed  with  regard  to  the  school,  a return  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  and  returns  have  been 
made  by  the  master.  These  returns  contain  deeds  of  incorporation,  deeds  granting  the 
ground,  and  the  particulars  of  small  endowments.  [The  returns  are  read.]  Mr.  Allen,  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institution,  has  presented  a statement  which  he 
wishes  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners.  The  statement  is  as  follows 

Statement  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Royal  and  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland,  on  Monday,  October  8,  1855. 

“This  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1808,  but  it  was  not  opened  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  until  the  year  1814.  The  intervening  period  was  occupied  in  collectin')'  sub- 
scriptions, obtaining  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  erecting  the  requisite  buildings,  and  making 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  an  extensive  seminary. 

“The  object  of  its  founders,  as  set  forth  in  an  address  read  to  the  proprietors  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  establishment,  was,  ‘ to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  province 
and  population  of  Ulster,  the  benefits  of  education,  both  useful  and  liberal ; and  by  that 
means  to  prevent  the  hard  and  disgraceful  necessity,  in  such  a great  and  prosperous  com- 
munity, of  sending  their  children  to  seek  in  other  countries,  with  much  risk  to  their  health 
and  morals,  for  that  instruction  and  those. literary  qualifications  and  honours  which  might 
be  equally  wrell  attained  at  home,  with  evident  advantage  to  the  public  interest,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  individuals.’  It  was  farther  stated  to  be  the  primary  object  of  the  institution, 

‘ t0_  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  particularly  among  the  middling  orders  of  society,’  with 
which  view  it  was  intended  1 that  the  rates  of  tuition  and  boarding  should  be  as  low  as 
possible;’  and  the  address  proceeds  thus:— -The  Directors,  in  their  choice  of  masters,  and 
in  their  admission  of  scholars,  are  perfectly  unbiassed  by  religious  distinctions.  Of  nothino- 
are  the  Boards  more  desirous  than  that  pupils  of  all  religious  denominations  should  con> 
municate,  by  free  and  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  common  business  of  education,  by  which 
means  a new  turn  may  be  given  to  the  national  character  and  habits ; and  all  the  children 
of  Ireland  should  know  and  love  each  other.’ 

“ In  order  to  carry  out  these  general  objects,  which  are  more  specifically  defined  in  the 
pieamble  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  to  be  the  ‘ affording  to  youth  a classical  and  mercan- 
tile education,  and  teaching  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  belles 
lettres,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,,  botany,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  science,’ 
the  educational  establishment  of  the  institution  was  divided  into  two  departments:  1.  The 
College  Department,  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  those  higher  branches  of  science 
and  learning  usually  included  in  the  undergraduate  courses  of  "the  universities  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  2.  The  School  Department,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  and  in  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  fit  young  persons  for 
mercantile  pursuits. 

“Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  a connexion  was  formed  between  it  and  the 
several  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which,  without  in  anv  way 
interfering  with  the  liberal  and  non-sectarian  principles  of  its  foundation,  the  College. 
Department  became  the  seminary  in  which  the  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry 
in  those  churches  received  their  undergraduate  education.  At  a subsequent  period,  in  the 
year  1835,  a Medical  School  was  added  to  this  department  of  the  establishment ; and  during 
its  existence  a large  number  of  young  men  connected  with  the  north  of  Ireland  received  in 
it  a considerable  portion  of  their  education,  preparatory  to  obtaining  diplomas  in  surgery 
and  degrees  in  medicine  from  the  authorized  licensing  bodies. 

“For  more  than  twenty  years  the  institution  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  The  largest  portion  of  the  money  so  received  was  appropriated  to  the  payment 
ol  salaries  to  the  Professors  connected  with  the  College  Department;  but  there  remained  a 
•sum  of  £250  per  annum  at  the"  disposal  of  the  Managers  for  the  salary  of  the  assistant- 
secretary and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institution.  "But,  in  the  year  1849,  the  College 
Department  was,  in  point  of  fact,  superseded  by  the  opening  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
an  establishment  avowedly  based,  on  the  same  liberal  and  comprehensive  princTples  as  the 
Institution,  and  intended  to  provide  education  similar  in  kind,  but  more  extensive  in  cha- 
racter, than  this  seminary  had  the  means  of  affording.  At  the  same  time  the  Parliamentary 
grant  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Institution  was  thus  deprived,  not  only  of  the  means  of 
continuing  salaries  to  Professors  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  but  also  of  the  very 
small  sum  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  State  towards  the  general  support  of  the 
establishment.  & 11 

“The  school  department  continues  in  operation ; and  as  the  returns  already  furnished  to 
ie  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  annexed  return  of  the  pupils  for  the  current  quarter,  show, 
ft  very  large  number  of  young  persons  receive  instruction  there;  whilst  it  will  be  seen,  from 
ie  former  of  these  papers,  that,  the  original  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  to 
place  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the  middling  classes  of  society  by  making 
the  rates  of  tuition  and  boarding  as  low  as  possible,’  has  beeii^  kept  steadily  in  view.  With 
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respect  to  ‘ the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given’  in  the  institution,  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  is  requested  to  the  document  appended  to  this  statement,  m which  the 
several  subjects  taught  in  the  respective  schools  are  fully  described  ; and  in  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching,  a list  is  given  of  young  men  who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
obtained  distinction  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  elsewhere,  after  having  been  prepared  in 
these  schools  for  their  entrance  in  college.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted.,  that 
although  the  institution  has,  for  the  reasons  already  referred  to,  ceased  to  afford  instruction 
in  those  more  advanced  branches  of  study  falling  properly  within  the  province  of  a college, 
and  included  in  its  original  plan,  yet  it  is  well  calculated  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  supplying  to  the  middle  arid  higher  classes  of  the  population  that  education 
adapted  to  their  social  position  which  the  State  lias  provided  for  the  poorer  classes,  on  the 
one  hand  in  the  National  Schools,  and  for  the  youth  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  on 
the  other,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  This  seminary  is  also  suited  to  fulfil  a most  important 
purpose  in  relation  to  Queen’s  College  in  this  town,  since  it  enables  pupils  to  enter  upon  then- 
studies  there  with  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  literature  and  science  than  is  usually 
attainable  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 

“ Whilst,  however,  the  managers  of  the  institution  have  ever  been  anxious  to  promote  the 
objects  of  its  founders,  the  resources  at  their  disposal  have  always  been  exceedingly  limited ; 
and  they  are  at  present  so  cm-tailed  as  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
premises  in  even  a decent  state  of  repair,  and,  therefore,  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of 
any  new  measures  which  would  be  considered  desirable  for  the  furtherance  of  education. 
In  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners,  the  net  annual  income  of  the 
Corporation  in  the  year  1853  is  shown  to  have  amounted  to  £176  3s.  6c/. ; and  it  is  there 
stated  that  £100  of  that  sum  was  very  precarious,  and  in  fact  it  has  not  been  received  since 
that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  School  of  Design ; but  that 
income,  small  as  it  is,  is  biu-dened  with  the  payment  of  the  interest,  amounting  to  £45  10s. 
per  annum,  upon  a balance  of  debt  which  had  been  incurred  partly  in  the  support  of  the 
establishment  prior  to  the  receiving  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  1829,  and  partly  m the 
erection  of  extensive  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  college  department.  In  addition 
to  this  liability,  the  managers  having  received,  from  friends  of  the  institution,  donations  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  have,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors,  created  two  exhibitions  of  £5  each  for  pupils  of  this  seminary,  who,  on 
entering  Queen’s  College,  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  first  year  scholarship.  After  meeting 
their  demands,  the  balance  (exclusive  of  the  sum  received  on  account  of  the  School  of 
Desio-n)  is  only  about  £30,  for  insurance,  repair,  and  all  other  incidental  charges.  In  the 
return  made  to  the  Commissioners,  a sum  of  £100  is  mentioned  as  having  been  received  by 
the  managers  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  prize,  and  since  the  date  of  that  return,  they 
have  received  a further  sum  of  £20  for  the  same  purpose ; but  such  limited  means  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  such  an  establishment.  Until,  therefore,  then-  resources 
are  materially  increased,  not  only  by  the  discharge  of  the  debt  which  at  present  swallows  up 
so  large  a portion  of  their  income  in  the  shape  of  interest,  but  also  by  other  additions,  the 
managers  are -necessarily  prevented  from  adopting  any  measures  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  With  respect  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  respectfully  requested -to  the 
abstract  of  the  annual  accounts  for  the  last  four  years,  submitted  herewith. 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  main  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  which  was  ‘ to  diffuse 
as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  province  and  population  of  Ulster  the  benefits  of 
education  both  useful  and  liberal,’  it  is  enacted  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, ‘ That  for  the  encouragement  of  genius  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people, 
every  member  of  the  said  corporate  body,  who  shall  have  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  or  upwards,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
appointing  one  boy  to  be  educated  as  a day  scholar,  or  extra  student,  in  the  said  Academical 
institution  free  of  all  expense.’  That  privilege  now  survives  to  only  three  subscribers,  and 
hence  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  scholars  free  on  the  foundation  attending  the 
schools.  The  managers  have  no  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  free  scholars,  although 
they  feel  that  that  might  be  made  the  means  of  diffusing  widely  throughout  the  population 
the  benefits  of  a liberal  and  useful  education. 

“ Such  being  a general  outline  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  and  the  limited  resources 
of  the  managers  for  promoting  it,  it  is  hoped  that  this  seminary  will  commend  itself  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  make 
recommendations  which  will  tend  to  increase  its  usefulness  as  a place  where  all  classes  of 
persons,  ‘ without  distinction  or  jealousy  on  the  ground  of  religious  opinions,  may  receive  a 
general  and  useful  education.’ 

“ Should  the  institution  again  receive  an  adequate  amount  of  public  support,  such  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  as  would  beneficially  extend  the  privileges  of  free  education  ‘ for  the 
encouragement  of  genius  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  ’ The  managers  would  be 
enabled  to  confer  such  rewards  on  deserving  scholai’s  as  would  prove  a useful  stimulus  to 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  learning ; and,  above  all,  it  would  be  in  their  power,  as  it  would  be 
their  desire,  to  extend  the  system  of  instruction  already  given  in  this  seminary  by  the 
addition  of  courses  of  popular  lectures  upon  the  several  branches  of  science  more  directly 
connected  with  arts  and  manufactures — this  last  being  an  object  of  paramount  importance  m 
this  large  and  rapidly  increasing  mercantile  community. 

“ By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors, 

(Signed)  “ W.  J.  C.  Allen,  Secretary  R.  B.  A.  Institution. 
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10421.  To  this  statement  is  appended  a Return  of  the  courses  of  study  and  of  the  names  of 
the  pupils  who  obtained  collegiate  distinctions,  and  also  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture for  four  years  ending  30th  June,  1855.  [The  return  is  read.] 

10422.  That  is  the  entire  of  the  information  at  present  before  the  Commissioners,  relative 
to  this  institution.  One  or  two  of  the  managers  are  in  attendance  to  he  examined,  if  necessary. 

James  Gibson , Esq.  sworn  and  examined. 

10423.  I hold  in  my  hand  a communication  which  I took  the  liberty  of  addressing  to 
your  Secretary,  and  which  he  has  just  given  to  me.  It  has  reference  merely  to  one  particular 
matter  that  I thought  it  desirable  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  lordship  and 
the  other  Commissioners.  I read  the  communication  as  follows : — 

“ 18,  Mountjoy-square,  October  5th,  1855. 

“ Sir, — The  following  suggestions  relative  to  the  capabilities  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state,  &c.,  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland. 

“ Since  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  col- 
legiate department  in  the  institution,  the  schools  constitute  the  only  branch  of  the  original 
foundation,  which  is  still  in  a state  of  efficiency.  The  establishment  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  however,  may  be  regarded  only  as  a transference  of  the  collegiate  department  to 
another  agency,  possessing  superior  advantages,  and  greater  means  of  carrying  out  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  its  founders. 

“ The  existence  of  a high  class  of  schools,  embracing  all  the  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion— classical,  mercantile,  and  scientific— must  be  considered  as  a matter  of  much  greater 
importance,  if  possible,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  than  even  when  the 
institution  was  first  projected. 

“ The  position  occupied  by  the  colleges  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  can  the  benefits  which 
they  are  calculated  to  confer,  be  realized,  unless,  by  means  of  such  schools,  the  facilities  of 
early  education  he  extended,  and  a high  standard  of  school  attainment  be  established,  amongst 
those  classes  of  the  community  for  whose  youth  the  former  were  specially  intended. 

“The  Royal  Schools,  and  some  other  endowed  schools,  are — by  the  connexion  formed  between 
them  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  through  the  exhibitions  conferred  upon  their  pupils  on  their 
entrance — made  subservient  to  the  supply  to  the  latter  of  a regular  influx  of  highly  qualified 
students ; these  exhibitions  also  constitute  grounds  of  the  preference  of  these  schools  from 
others  not  so  endowed,  and  thus  prevent,  to  a very  great  extent,  all  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  being  more  immediately  connected 
with,  and  in  a great  manner  dependent  upon,  schools  not  so  endowed,  must  labour  under 
corresponding  disadvantages.  The  amount  of  the  pecuniary  inducement  held  out  in  the 
hope  of  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Schools  and  Foyle  College,  exclusive  of  many  others, 
reaches  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  £1,325  per  annum  (see  Report  of  Dublin  University 
Commission,  page  2i8),  to  be  awarded  not  only  as  encouragement  to  deserving  pupils  about 
to  enter  Trinity  College,  but  as  a most  powerful  attraction  operating  in  favour  of  the  endowed 
school,  as  well  as  of  the  university. 

“ It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted,  that  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  other 
schools  of  a similar  character,  standing  in  close  relation  to  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  some  position  of  mutual  reciprocity  and  support,  such  as  those  exhibi- 
tions establish  between  the  Royal  Schools  and  Trinity  College,  in  order  to  enable  the  former 
to  compete  on  any  terms  of  equality  with  the  latter. 

“In  any  recommendation  with  which  the  Commissioners  may  determine  to  accompany  their 
report,  as  to  the  right  application  of  trust  funds,  or  other  endowments  intended  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  is  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly  urged,  that  the  establishment  of  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  especially  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  be  given  to 
students  entering  these  establishments  from  schools  such  as  those  of  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  is  a matter  entitled  to  their  most  favourable  consideration. 

“An  inquiry  into  the  system  of  elementary  education,  long  in  operation  in  the  schools  of 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  now  carried  out  as  efficiently  as  at  any  former  period, 
will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  fully  justify  the  claims  of  that  seminary  to  such  advantage. 

“ James  Gibson. 

“ Wm.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Secretary.” 

10424. 1 put  this  forward  as  matter  of  opinion ; of  course  the  facts  upon  which  I ground  the 
statement  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  endowments  in  connexion  with  Royal  and  different 
endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  are  matters  with  which  your  lordship  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners must  be  quite  familiar.  I have  not  thought  fit  to  refer  more  particularly  to  them, 
but  I desire  here  to  express  my  opinion,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
highly  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  general  education  amongst  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  than  the  encouragement  and  support  which  such  exhibitions  as  these  would  give. 
They  would  not  merely  promote  that  emulation  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
but  that  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which,  I conceive,  to  be  the  best  foundation  of  all 
scholastic  efforts  or  scholastic  attainments. 

10425.  Chairman. — Do  you  propose  that  those. exhibitions  should  be  attached  to  particular 
institutions,  or  would  you  have  them  open  to  general  competition?- — I should  think  the 
institution  would  be  more  efficient,  and  a greater  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  efforts  made 
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there,  if  it  were  only  one  of  a number  of  competing  schools,  to  all  of  which  the  exhibitions 
attached  to  the  Queen's  College  should  be  thrown  open.  I should  be  opposed  to  any  thing 
like  a monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  institution,  as  to  ■endowments  of  that  kind.  I should  think 
the  best  results  would  flow  from  the  competition  of  the  masters  in  the  teaching  of  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  from  the  competition  of  the  pupils  in  their  attention  to  business.  _ _ 

10426.  Do  you  propose  to  exclude  those  schools  that  have  exhibitions  m lrinity  College'. 
I should  think,  my  Lord,  the  view  1 have  attempted  to  convey  is  this,  that  the  Queen  s Col- 
leges and  the  schools,  such  as  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  stand  m the  same  relative 
position  to  each  other,  and  ought  to  have  corresponding  advantages,  as  Trinity  College  and 
those  Royal  Schools,  that  what  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Schools  arc  to  Trinity  College, 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  schools  of  a similar  character,  should 
be  to  the  Queen’s  College,  in  order  to  excite  a corresponding  stimulus  throughout  the 

10427.  Mu  Stephens. — If  your  system  be  carried  out  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of 
crushing  private  enterprise? — With  respect  to  what.  n , 

10428.  Schools  ?— No,  it  would  not ; if  the  schools  came  up  to  the  character  ot  the  beltast 
Academical  Institution,  it  would  rather  be  a premium  to  private  enterprise  to  come  up  to 
that  standard,  and  to  share  in  the  advantages  which  these  exhibitions  would  confer.  It  1. 
had  restricted  them  to  one  school,  as  the  endowments  are  restricted  to  the  Royal  Schools, 
it  would  have  the  effect  you  mention;  but  my  view  is  that  all  schools  of  a sufficient  char- 
acter should  share  in  the  advantages ; for  instance,  in  Belfast  I should  have  the  Belfast 
Academy  and  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  to  share.  And  there  may  be  other  schoo  s 
that  would  also  be  entitled  to  it,  but  those  are  public  schools.  No  doubt,  if  private  schoo  s 
were  to  be  excluded,  it  would  damp  private  enterprise,  to  a certain  extent  But  public  schools 
are  the  objects  of  State  care  more  particularly,  and  therefore  m any  department  in  which 
support  is  given  by  the  State,  there  always  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  something  discour- 
aging to  private  enterprise  ; but  my  proposal,  if  carried  out,  would  not  discountenance 

F 10429.nRev.;Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of  school  education  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  more  elevated  by  the  plan  which  you  now  propose  than  by  that  to  which  Lord 
Kildare  alluded— namely,  by  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  thrown  open  to  all  schools  without 
restriction? — Following  out  my  own  principle,  I should  say  that  throwing  them  open  to 
all  schools  without  restriction  would  be  more  calculated  to  advance  the  general  standard 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  The  greater  the  competition,  the  greater  the  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  community.  , . , 

10430.  Then  you  would  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  scholastic  education  by 
establishing  entirely  open  exhibitions? — Yes;  I would  throw  scholarships  open.  I would 
have  a concursus,  in  point  of  fact,  amongst  the  schools. 

10431.  You  are  in  favour  of  such  a system  as  is  now  already  established ; for  are  not 
the  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  open  exhibitions  of  the  kind  you  speak  ot . 

No  doubt  they  are;  and  no  doubt  the  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  are  all  open  m the 
same  way ; but  then  the  two  tilings  do  not  stand  at  all  in  pari  conditio  ne.  In  1 runty  Col- 
lege young  men  from  these  Royal  Schools  only  can  compete,  and  then  they  have  a larger 
amount  of  benefit.  The  exhibitions  are  for  five  years,  while  the  scholarships  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  are  only  for  one  year,  and  they  are  the  mere  reward  of  attainments  in  the 
college.  , „ „ 

10432.  I was  only  referring  to  scholarships  in  the  Queen  s Colleges : they  are  open  to  can- 
didates coming  from  all  schools  without  distinction? — Yes. 

10433.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  value  of  these  scholar- 
ships, or  their  duration,  in  order  that  they  should  produce a greater  stimulus  in  encouraging 
school  education? — 1 would  certainly  increase  their  duration.  They  are  held  only,  1 believe, 
for  one  year,  if  I am  rightly  informed;  and  I am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  amount:  1 think 
it  is  £30  for  one  year  ;1  am  not  sure.  .c  , 

10434.  Then,  a student  having  obtained  one  of  these  scholarships  in  the  first  year,  it  clesei  v- 
Ino-  of  a similar  reward,  will  obtain  a scholarship  in  the  second  year? — Yes;  he  gets  Ins 


the  scnoiarsnipsiu-eteuauie  iiu  a.  pcixuiAui  — -“‘"V f ‘ 

obtaining  honours  in  each  year.  Is  not  the  principle  the  same?— I was  netware  cxactlj  ot 
the  terms  on  which  the  exhibitions  from  the  Royal  Schools  are  held  in  Trinity  College,  i 
was  looking  at  a report  here  on  the  subject.  . 

10436.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  terms?— I understood  that,  on  entering,  there  was  an 
endowment  of  £50  a-year  for  each  scholar  for  five  years,  that  came  from  the  school, 
not  from  Trinity  College.  If  the  same  thing  were  done  with  respect  to  our  Queen  s Col- 
leges with  respect  to  schools  such  as  the  Belfast  Academical  -Institution,  the  preference 
which  is  now  given,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  Royal  Schools  would  cease.  No  doubt  the 
Belfast  College  and  other  colleges  have  operated  to  a very  great  extent.  ’That  was  one  o 
the  benefits  wdiich  they  were  intended  to  confer,  and  which  they  have  conferred,  by  excitin0 
competition;  but  I still  think  that  the  superior  advantages  held  out  by  the  exhibitions 
attached  to  the  Royal  Schools  and  Foyle  College,  do  place  other  institutions  at  a disadvantage. 

10437.  Then  you  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  no  exhibitions^  nv  con- 
nexion with  any  university,  and  limited  to  pupils  coming  from  particular  schools,  no, 
think  exhibitions  are  exceedingly  desirable  in  stimulating  young  persons  to  grater  etto  , 
and  in  opening  up  the  way  for  them  to  a higher  education  than,  without  any  such  aid,  tl  ) 
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might  be  able  to  obtain ; more  particularly  when  it  is  by  competition  they  are  obtained,  and 
not  as  a matter  of  favour  and  of  birth,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  some  exhibitions  attached 
to.  schools  in  England,  where  young  men  must  belong  by  birth  to  particular  localities.  I 
think  there  are  many  instances  in  which  young  men  have  been  able  to  obtain  high  literary 
positions  owing  to  those  exhibitions,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  obtained. 

10438.  Mr.  S / ephens.—W ould  you  restrict  such  exhibitions  to  young  men  educated  in 
particular  schools  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a certain  scale  of  attainments,  in  order  to  the 
general  advance  of  schools  in  the  country.  In  point  of  fact  few  schools  could  compete,  except 
those  that  were  under  men  of  high  attainments. 

10439.  Why  should  a boy  who  has  not  been  educated  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  county — 

if  he  be  a boy  of  superior  attainments  to  any  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  them 

why  should  lie  be  disqualified  from  competing  for  these  exhibitions  ? What  importance  is  it 
where  he  received  his  education,  if  he  be  the  cleverest  boy? — Well,  I cannot  see  any  reason 
why  any  young  man  presenting  himself  at  any  examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  and 
stating  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  examination,  and  achieving  certain  distinctions  for 
himself  in . that — I do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  be  precluded ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  is  a state  of  things  not  very  likely  to  arise ; for  a young  man  must  always  get 
his  education  somewhere:  he  must  be  educated,  generally  speaking,  at  a school.  & 

.10440.  But  he  may  have  received  his  education  from  his  father? — Undoubtedly  he 
might;  and  if  fathers  could  be  stimulated  to  educate  their  children  in  such  a way,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable. 

10441.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  further  observations  you  wish  to  make  ? — I have  none 
further  to  make. 

William  John  Campbell  Allen , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

10442.  Chairman. — You  are  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  ? I am. 

10443.  Can  you  state  how  many  pupils  there  are  attending  that  institution  at  present? 

By  a return  which  I have  added  to  my  statement,  it  appears  there  are  194  in  the  current 
quarter. 

10444.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  course  of  education? — That  is  very  fully  set  forth  in  the 
paper  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  several  masters — a kind  of  syllabus  of  their  courses  of 
instruction. 

10445.  There  are  six  different  schools? — There  are. 

1044(5.  How  are  the  boys  distributed  in  those  schools,  and  passed  from  one  school  to 
another? — Each  boy,,  when  he  comes  to  the  institution,  selects — or  his  parents  select  for 
him— the  schools  which  he  can  attend.  They  are  not  required  by  any  regulation  of  the 
institution  to  go  through  any  particular  course ; and  when  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
boy  puts  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the  masters,  as  he  generally  does,  he  indicates  the  course 
of  instruction  he  wishes  him  to  pursue;  and  then  the  several  master’s  arrange  amonir  them- 
selves the  hours  at  which  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  have  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  for 
each  -particular  department. 

10447.  Are  there  any  observations  you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  in  addition  to 
the  paper  that  has  been  read  ? — I am  not  aware  that  I have  any  thing  specific  to  mention, 
except  one  matter  which  has  occurred  to  me  since  I prepared  that  paper ; and  that  is,  that 

during  the  Iona  period  that  the  institution  Was  a quasi  college — more  than  thirty  years 

the  endowed  schools  of  Ireland  only  sent  to  the  collegiate  department  either  ten  or  eleven 
pupils.  All  the  rest  of.  the  students,  numbering  nearly  2,000,  came  either  from  the 
schools  of  the  institution  itself  or  from  intermediate  schools  in  the  country,  which  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared : I mean  the  intermediate  schools  have,  to  a great  extent,  been 
done  away  with.  It  would  appear  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  school  system 
in  Ireland,  the  number  of  schools  which  were  in  the  country,  where  some  classical  and 
mathematical  teaching  was  afforded,  have  disappeared  altogether.  The  national  schools 
have  taken  the  large  mass  of  the  pupils  that  attended  the  masters  of  these  schools,  who  were 
thereby  enabled  to  earn  a livelihood;  and  classical  and  mathematical  pupils  are  not  raised 
up  in  the  country  in  the  way  they  were  before.  I may  mention  that  a considerable  number 
of  that  class  of  persons  afterwards  came  to  the  institution,  and  received  some  additional 
instruction  before  entering  the  college;  so  that  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  number  of 
pupils,  both  in  the  institution  and  in  other  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Belfast,  was  larger 
somewhat  than  it  is  at  present,  although  the  population  of  die  town  has  increased  materially. 

10448.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  school?— I cannot 
pretend  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  Commissioners  upon  that  head,  except  so  far  as  I may  be 
at  liberty  to  refer  to  a document  I have  seen  in  the  public  newspapers  this  mornina,  in  which 
Mr  Ivirk,  the  member  for  Newry,  appears  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  same  subject  in  Armagh  ; and  the  views  I and  other  persons  take  of  the  matter  are 
so.  tally  put  forward  in  that  paper,  that  I would  be  sorry  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  your  lordship  with  a -repetition  of  them. 

10449.  Rev  Dr.  Graves. — I think  you  stated  that  the  population  of  Belfast  has  increased? 
— Very  largely. 

10450.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years?— It  is  very  largely  increased ; I believe,  by 
the  population  returns,  it  is  fully  double. 

10451.  And  during  that  time  the  number  of  persons  receiving  classical  instruction  has 

iaiCleaSed-in  the  same  proportion.?—  By  no  means;  I believe  rather  diminished. 

‘ 1 l ? ^Ie  0PP01'tul,ities  of  obtaining  classical  instruction  have  continued  undimin- 

is  ied.  Or  probably,  in  Belfast,  rather  increased  by  the  establishment  of  private  schools. 


Belfast. 

The  Royal  ■ 
Belfast  Academical 
Institution. 
James  Gibson,  Esq. 


Wm.  John  Campbell 
Allen,  Esq. 
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ast  10453.  Then  it  is  not  to  the  want  of  schools  in  Belfast  that  _ you  ascribe  the  smallness  of 

the  number  of  persons  who  enter  the  Queen’s  College  .''—Certainly  not,  I apprehend 

The  Royal  10454  Do  you  ascribe  the  deficiency  of  the  trained  pupils  to  the  want  of  facihties  of 

obtaining  classical  education  elsewhere  ?-A  great  many  ministers  of  different  religious 
Wm.  John  Campbell  denominations,  in  the  country  districts,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  educated  a number 
Allen,  Esq.  0f  pupjls  themselves— taught  schools,  m fact.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  dissenting  cleigy, 

not  of  clergy  of  the  Established  Church;  and  many  young  men,  m the  course  of  their  col- 
legiate education  for  the  ministry  of  Presbyterian  churches  frequently  occupied  then- 
summers  in  teaching  schools  in  their  own  localities.  They  prepared  then  a number  of  lads 
who  were  anxious  to  acquire  some  learning,  gave  them  some  classical  and  mathematical 
instruction,  and  produced  a number  of  persons  who  afterwards  went  to  colleges,  lhese  per- 
sons, as  I have  said,  generally  came  into  Belfast  for  some  time  and  received  additional 
instruction  in  any  intermediate  place,  in  the  institution  or  the  academy,  or  some  other  such 
school,  where  they  would  get  a higher  description  of  teaching  than  they  were  accustomed 

t0 1045?.“/ has  interfered  with  that  source  of  supply  of  pupils  instructed  in  classics? 
—I  cannot  sav,  post  hoc  propter  hoc ; but  I would  say  the  establishment  of  national  schools 
has  taken  away  a large  number  of  pupils  who  were  the  main  source  of  the  emoluments  of 
country  teachers.  . . , . . 

10456.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  demand  for  classical  education  may  have  declined  m the 
country  parts  as  it  has  declined  in  Belfast? — Quite  possible;  but  we  are. aware  the  sources 
of  supply  have  diminished ; and  sometimes  there  is  a supply  when  there  is  no  demand. 

10457  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  admission  of  free  pupils  into  the  Acade- 
mical Institution?— The  act  of  Incorporation  provided  that  a subscriber  of  100  guineas 
should,  during  his  lifetime,  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  one  free  pupil  m the  institution, 
as  I have  stated.  That  privilege  survives  now  to  only  three  subscribers,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  put  now,  and  until  we  get  some  new  subscribers  of  100  guineas,  only  three  pupils 
upon  the  foundation.  The  masters,  from  time  to  time,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  receive, 
very  often,  free  pupils,  with  which  the  managing  bodv  of  the  institution  have  notlung  to  do ; 
and  you  will  see  in  the  returns  there  are  a number  of  persons  stated  to  be  free  from  private 

ie£10458  The  power  of  selecting  these  free  pupils  is  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
masters  of  the  respective  schools  ?— Pupils  that  are  admitted  free  from  private  reasons, 
entirely.  , 

10459.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  English  schools  is  greater  at  present  than  m any 

other  school?-— Except, probably,  in  the  mathematical. 

10460.  One  is  140,  the  other  147 : they  are  pretty  nearly  equal  Yes. 

10461.  Are  those  schools  stationary  or  on  the  increase? — Both  of  them  have  been  on  the 


increase. 

10462.  In  the  writing  school  I see  there  are  at  present  eighty  pupils  ?— That  number 
has  been  pretty  nearly  stationary  for  some  years. 

10463.  And  in  the  classical  school  forty-one  ? — Rather  diminishing. 

10464.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a decrease  in  the  demand  for  classical  instruction? 
— It  would  appear  so.  . 

10465.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  mathematical 
instruction  ? — I apprehend  because  it  is  found  to  be  more  directly  reduceable  to  practice ; 
it  may  be  turned  to  a profitable  account  earlier  in  life  than  classics. 

10466.  In  what  way,  I mean  specially  in  the  case  of  pupils  educated  in  the  Academical 
Institution  in  Belfast?— Well,  I know  nothing  except  the  employment  there  is  for  persons 
connected  with  engineering  and  other  similar  employments,  land  siu-veyors,  and  so  on,  and 
mechanics.  I believe  it  is  found  to  be  the  case  that  among  the  manufacturing  classes,  the 
sons  of  the  owners  of  mills,  and  other  works  of  that  kind,  are  very  anxious  they  should  have 
a practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  thorough  masters  of 
their  business ; of  course  they  must  learn  some  mathematics. 


Rev.  William  Bruce.  The  Rev.  William  Bruce  further  examined. 

10467.  Chairman Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  additional  information  respect- 

ing the  Academical  Institution  ? — What  strikes  me  most  is,  that  the  Institution  should  be 
made  more  extensively  useful  to,  I may  say,  the  commercial  classes,  young  men  coming 
forward,  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  many  others,  by  having  popular  courses  of  lectures 
on  different  subjects ; and  amongst  them  on  one  subject  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
spoke  particularly  of  when  he  spoke  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  commercial  geography, 
and  statistical  geography.  The  exertions  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  Trustees  and 
the  Board,  are  cramped  by  the  total  want  of  any  funds,  the  funds  at  tlieir  command 
not  being  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  place  in  tenantable  repair.  They  have  no 
means  of  carrying  out  an  enlargement  of  their  plans.  With  x-egard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  education  in  the  other  districts,  my  own  opinion  agi-ecs  perfectly  with  those  who 
would  wish  to  see  a better  class  of  intermediate  schools,  and  more  provision  made  for  classy 
cal  education,  than  there  seems  to  exist  in  the  provinces,  both  from  its  general  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  as  preparing  them  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  and  thus  in  time  acquiring  such  education  and  such  a literary  standing 
as  would  fit  them  for  attaining  the  offices  in  life,  that  they  cannot  now  attain  to  from  the  want 
of such  education. 

104;68.  In  what  manner  do  you  propose  to  supply  the  education? — I am  not  competent 
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to  suggest  the  best  mode;  of  course  pecuniary  encouragement,  -well  directed,  would  be  a Belfast. 

very  great  aid  in  inducing  better  qualified  persons  to  undertake  the  business  of  education,  , 

and  devote  more  time  and  more  energy  to  the  subject.  ’ Belfost  A^dLical 

10469.  Do  you  propose  that  pecuniary  assistance  should  be  given  to  existing  schools,  or  '' InmTiion"''0 

for  the  foundation  of  new  schools  ? — I should  consider  partly  both.  I do  not  know  myself  Rev.  William  Bruce, 
how  far  the  national  school  system  could  be  enlarged  for  that  purpose ; but  I should  think 
that  there  should  be  means  found,  without  doing  any  real  injury  to  any  existing  establish- 
ments, for  a different  division  and  apportioning  of  the  funds  in  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  more  general  education.  I would  say,  as  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  goes,  there  is  a 
decided  decrease  of  attention  to  classical  pursuits. 

10470.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  desire  for  classical  education? — I 
believe  it  is  accounted  for  very  fairly  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  as  to  the  country  districts,  in  his 
pamphlet,  which  I have  read,  by  the  national  schools  taking  up  the  other  departments  of 
education,  and  not  providing  for  that;  and  the  remuneration  for  classical  education  alone 
not  affording  sufficient  inducement  for  persons  to  undertake  the  giving  of  classical  instruction. 

10471.  Do  you  consider  there  is  an  equal  desire  for  classical  education  as  there  was  some 
years  ago  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  personally  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  now  to  know  whether  there  is  or  not.  I think  it  very  probable  that  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere  the  utilitarian  tendency  that  is  manifested,  and  the  influence  of  views  of  personal 
advantage,  may  induce  them  to  attend  more  to  what  would,  fit  them  for  mercantile  pursuits 
generally,  that  may  have  an  influence. 

10472.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  mean  by  “ pecuniary  encouragement  well  directed?” 

— I would  mean  by  well  directed,  so  as  to  encourage  persons  well  qualified,  and  who 
are  able  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a more  liberal  education,  and  who  would,  of  course, 
expect  some  remuneration  for  that  expenditure  afterwards ; and  I would  not  have  the  pecu- 
niary encouragement  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  personal  exertions  afterwards  to 
endeavour  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  labours,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  scholars. 

I do  not  think  that  the  tuition  fees  paid  would  ever  be  sufficient  remuneration  for  good 
teachers  to  undertake  those  schools ; but  I think  the  pecuniary  remuneration  given  them 
ought  just  to  hit  that  medium,  ought  to  operate  as  an  inducement  for  able  men  to  under- 
take the  schools,  and  to  make  it  their  interest  to  exert  themselves  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  pupils. 

10473.  In  point  of  fact,  to  increase  the  stipend  of  the  schoolmaster? — Yes,  either  directly 
or  indirectly ; freeing  them  from  rent,  or  giving  them  free  houses,  would  also  operate  in  the 
same  way  in  increasing  their  payments.  That  is  what  I meant  by  well  directed : that  it  should 
be  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

10474.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? 

— I do  not  think  of  any  at  present. 


Diocesan  Schools  and  the  General  State  of  Education.  Diocesan  bthool  and 

_ the  General  State  of 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  sworn  and  examined.  Education. 

i a iwk  r *1  i i , , , . , . , . The  Lord  Bishop  of 

1U4I0.  I wish  to  draw  your  lordships  attention  to  the  diocesan  Schools  of  Ireland;  Down  and  Connor 
and  in  the  first  place,  I should  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  making  any  charge  against  and  Dromore. 
the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  preside  over  those  schools,  much  less  as  giving  any 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  education  in  tlie  schools,  which  I believe  to  be  of  a very 
high  class,  because  I exercise  no  control  over  the  one,  nor  inspection  over  the  other.  But 
I. consider  that  those  diocesan  schools  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  original  founders; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  do  not  give  adequate  advantages  to  the  parties  who 
mainly  contribute  to  their  endowment.  With  regard  to  the  first  point  I stated,  that  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  for  which  they  were  originally  intended — in  proof  of  this  I 
quote  the  Act  of  the  7tli  William  III.,  chap.  4,  sec.  10,  by  which  I find  these  schools  are 
declared  to  be  public  Latin  free  schools ; and  moreover,  I find  the  grand  juries  are  required 
or  permitted  to  levy  rates  for  the  support  of  those  schools.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
not  free  Latin  schools ; and  in  the  next  place,  I believe,  but  in  one  county  in  Ireland,  namely, 

Limerick,  has  the  grand  jury  exercised  the  privilege  of  levying  a rate  for  those  schools ; 
and  even  in  that  instance  I believe  they  do  not  exercise  their  privilege  of  appointing  free 
scholars.  With  regard  to  the  second  head,  I stated  that  they  did  not  give  any  adequate 
advantages  to  the  parties  who  mainly  contributed  to  them.  The  funds  of  those  schools 
arise  from  a tax  levied  on  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese ; and  when  your  lordship 
and  brother  Commissioners  consider  that  tax  is  levied  on  them  in  their  official  character, 
and  on  their  professional  incomes,  I think  we  have  a right  to  suppose  it  was  originally 
intended  they  should  have  the  privilege,  from  their  own  body,  of  nominating,  free  scholars. 

1 am  quite  aware  that  the  masters  of  some  of  the  schools — perhaps  the  masters  of  all,  but 
I know  the  masters  of  some  of  the  schools— have,  from  their  own  kind  feelings,  educated 
the  orphan  children  of  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  But  this  was  a matter  of  grace 
and  favour  rather  than  of  right.  When  you  consider  the  endowment  comes  from  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  you  will  think  they  should  have  the  power  of  placing  free  scholars  in 
the  schools,  equivalent  to  the  amount  they  contribute.  As  it  is  now,  the  endowment  from 
the  clergy  is  simply  an  endowment  given  to  a private  school;  for  these  diocesan  schools  are 
diocesan  only  in  name  and  in  place.  That  is  the  only  observation  I have  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  diocesan  schools;  and  I may  again  say,  I particularly  wish  to  guard  myself 
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against  making  any  reflection  either  on  the  masters  or  on  the  system  of  education  pursued 
in  them : I believe  the  one  highly  respectable,  and  the  other  of  a very  superior  class. 

10476.  Chairman Does  your  lordship  offer  any  observation  on  education  generally? 

X think  education  would  be  much  improved  in  the  country  if  the  present  system  of 

educational  boards  was  completely  changed ; and  when  I speak  of  boards,  of  course  I do 
not  allude  to  the  National  Board  of  Education,  because  I believe  you  take  no  cognizance  of 
that.  I allude  to  the  other  boards.  I consider  it  most  desirable  the  education  of  Ireland 
should  be  conducted  by  one  board,  having  paid  Commissioners,  who  would  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  wants  of  the  country  in  general,  without  being  restricted  in  their  operations 
to  any  locality;  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  funds,  if  brought  into  one  general  fund,  would 
be  adequate  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  education  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  the  establish- 
ment in  the  country  of  what  I consider  most  desirable,  a larger  number  of  intermediate 
schools,  so  that  feeders  would  be  established,  not  only  to  Irinity  College,  but  to  all  the 
collegiate  institutions  existing  in  the  country;  I think  the  advantage  of  having  one  board  of 
management  would  be,  that  you  would  have  one  uniform  system ; and  moreover,  I think 
that  by  having  the  masters  under  one  board  you  would  be  able  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  those  masters  in  the  way  of  promotion,  which  would  secure  for  the  board  a higher  -• 
class  of  masters  than  perhaps  otherwise  could  be  had ; the  masters  would,  of  course,  proceed 
according  to  their  proficiency,  from  the  lower  class  of  grammar  schools  which  might  be 
established,  to  the  higher  class  of  Royal  schools,  as  now  existing;  and  therefore  I think,  not 
only  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  in  a financial  point  of  view,  education,  and  the 
funds  for  education,  would  be  improved  by  having  one  paid  board  of  management,  rather 
than  different  boards,  composed  principally  of  official  personages. 

10477.  In  this  scheme,  what  schools  would  youinclude  under  the  management  of  this  board  ? 
— I would  include  the  schools  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation  ; I would  include  the  Royal 
schools;  I would  include  all  the  diocesan  schools ; I would  recognise  no  distinction;  I would 
place  them  under  one  board,  to  be  managed  for  the  public  good  ; of  course,  where  there  were 
private  trusts,  I would  respect  and  carry  out  those  private  trusts  in  the  spirit  of  the  founders. 

10478.  You  would  still  continue  the  superintendence  of  those  private  trusts  by  the 
same  board? — That  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  trusts.  I would  abolish  the  present 
boards  of  education,  and  I would  have  one  board  of  paid  Commissioners.  If  the  private 
trust  was  of  that  character  which  would  require  a peculiar  supervision,  a denomina- 
tional supervision,  I would  take  care  to  have  that  provided  for  according  to  the  church  to 
which  that  trust  principally  belonged — whether  the  church  to  which  I have  the  honour  to 
belong,  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian  church — I would  deal  out  to  them  pre- 
cisely the  same  measure  of  justice  I claim  for  myself. 

10479.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  public  requirements,  you  would  have  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  a public  board? — All  the  schools  conducted  by  a public  board  of  paid  Commis- 
sioners, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  peculiar  trusts,  and  the  funds  also  under  the  control  of 
the  same  board,  and  the  appointment  of  masters  all  in  one  board,  by  which  means  they 
would  have  it  in  their  hands  to  reward  the  masters  according  to  their  diligence,  their 
knowledge,  or,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  schools,  their  capabilities  for  impart- 
ing' that  knowledge. 

10480.  Would  you  give  that  board  the  power  to  remove  a school  from  what  they  would 
consider  to  be  an  unfavourable  locality  to  a more  favourable  locality  ? — Full  powers ; I would 
recognise  no  consideration  of  locality,  only  the  educational  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  or 
the  district. 

10481.  Would  your  lordship  give  that  board  the  power  of  founding  new  schools? — Cer- 
tainly ; I would  consider  it  would  very  inadequately  perform  its  functions  if  it  was  only  to  cany 
out  the  present  system  without  developing  it  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

10482.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  arrangement  would  your  lordship  suggest  in  respect  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  existing  schools? — Do  you  mean  as  to  the  management  of  the 
property  ? 

10483.  Yes,  the  management  or  disposal  of  it? — Oh,  I consider  the  property  should  be, 
of  course,  managed  by  the  board,  with  that  prudence  and  caution  which  they  would  neces- 
sarily bring  to  bear  on  it;  but  if  you  mean  the  nature  of  the  property,  whether  in  land  or 
whether  in  money,  I consider  that  the  large  amount  of  property — landed  property — which 
is  now  available  for  educational  purposes,  should  be  retained  in  land,  and  not  converted  into 
money;  I think  that  wise  in  a financial  point  of  view,  because  I find  that  money  is  subject 
to  those  fluctuations  which  you  have  all  seen  lately  take  place  when  the  gold  fields  of  Aus- 
tralia were  first  discovered”,  and  I find  land  not  only  at  a higher  value,  but  it  is  of  an 
increasing  value.  There  is  a limit  to  the  value  of  funded  property,  whereas  there  is  no 
limit  to  that  of  landed  property;  I speak  now  in  a financial  point  of  view:  but  also  in  a 
prudential  point  of  view'  I consider  it  most  desirable  the  property  should  be  in  land  and 
not  in  capital.  Capital  holds  out  an  inducement  to  managers,  boards,  and  governors  to 
draw  on  that  capital ; they  are  induced  to  do  so  when  they  find  they  have  at  their  back  a 
large  amount  or  available  capital.  Land  is  a source  of  revenue,  not  like  capital,  convertible 
at  once  into  money ; the  large  amount  of  landed  property  now  in  Ireland  for  educational 
piu’poses  should  be  kept  intact. 

10484.  What  effect  would  be  produced  on  scholastic  education  if  Government  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  in 
Dublin? — It  must  have  a very  beneficial  effect;  it  would  be  like  founding  a great  many 
foundations,  which  would  be  open  to  any  class  of  young  men  who  qualified  themselves  for 
them ; and  therefore  it  would  operate  as  a stimulus  to  education  in  general. 
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10485.  If  Government  appointments  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  should 
the  candidates  for  such  offices  be  taken  from  particular  schools,  or  from  all  presenting  them- 
selves, without  any  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  their  education,  or  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  acquired  their  education  ? — I should  think  they  should  be  open  to  all ; I think  to  restrict 
them  to  particular  schools,  would, like  all  monopolies,  check  private  enterprise;  it  would  act 
injuriously  on  Government  if  they  were  restricted  from  taking  a man  because  he  did  not 
receive  his  education  in  a particular  school,  or  graduate  in  a particular  college;  and  I think 
it  desirable  such  schools  should  feel  they  have  to  meet  competition  in  the  private  enterprise 
of  other  schools ; and,  that  being  the  case,  they  would  necessarily  feel  that  they  must  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  State ; and,  again,  I think  it  very  desirable  young  men 
should  feel  that  to  men  of  character,  men  of  industry,  and  men  of  learning,  even  without 
friends  and  without  interest,  the  offices  of  the  State  were  thrown  open  for  public  competition. 


The  General  State  of  Education. 

William  Danville,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

10486.  Chairman. — You  are  a merchant  of  this  town? — I am 

10487.  Can  you  address  any  observations  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  advi- 
sability of  having  a better  education  provided  for  this  town  ? — It  strikes  me  that,  owing  to 
the  o-reatly  increased  intercourse  that  exists  between  this  country  and  the  Continent,  and 
especially  between  this  country  and  France,  both  by  means  of  persons  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment and  still  more  from  the  requirements  of  commerce,  that  there  should  be  moi-e  atten- 
tion paid  to  imparting  the  modern  languages.  I know  that  the  want  is  felt  very  much  in 
offices  • indeed,  sevex-al  merchants  have  told  me  that  they  are  seeking  elsewhere  for  foreign 
corx'espondents ; a great  many  letters  are  now  received  here  from  houses  on  the  Continent, 
which  are  written  in  French  or  German,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
have  merchants  and  manufacturers  here  enabled  to  reply  to  these  letter's  in  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  Of  coxu’se  it  is  an  object  to  a man  to  treat  his  customers  as  well 
as  possible,  and  afford  them  every  facility.  That  is,  as  regards  offices.  I think  it  might  be 
very  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  our  educational  estab- 
lishments whether  they  should  not,  within  the  stated  hours,  give  instruction  in  French 
especially ; perhaps  German  also,  if  it  were  practicable ; certainly  French.  As  to  the  me- 
chanics, "I  know  myself  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  if  some  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  the  evenings,  after  working  hours,  at  which  young  men  could  learn  something 
of  the  elements  of  science  generally;  of  course  geometry  and  chemistry,  especially  some- 
thin^ of  mechanics,  also  the  principles;  and  I would  add  to  that,  especially,  that  these 
mechanics  should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  modern  languages.  I also 
know  that  there  is  a demand  for  mechanics  to  go  to  the  Continent ; and  if  young  men  knew 
something  of  the  languages  of  France  and  Germany  before  going  out,  it  would  facilitate 
them  very  much  indeed ; it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

10488.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a want  in  this  town  of  the  means  of  procuring  the  infor- 
mation you  mention  ? — I do  consider  there  is,  not  so  much  as  regards  the  sciences.  I know 
the  Institution  and  the  Academy  provide  excellexxt  teaching  as  regards.  French,  but  I think 
there  is  a defect  in  both  these  establishments, — that  French  is  not  included  in  the  stated 
hours.  By  stated  hours  I mean  from  ten  till  three.  French  is  not  taught,  I believe,  in 
either  of  these  establishments  during  any  part  of  these  hours,  and  the  effect  of  that  on  the 
public  mind,  is  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  which,  I think, 
is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  gi'eat  value.  I find  I have  beexx  mistaken  as  regards 
the  Institution ; Mr.  Blain  tells  me  that  between  two  and  three  there  is  a class.  Dr.  Bryce 
says  he  has  teachers  from  nine  till  ten,  for  French.  I am  very  glad  to  find  there  is  a 
change,  for  that  was  not  the  case  when  I was  at  school ; I speak  rather  from  my  own 
recollection  than  from  my  knowledge  of  what  is  doing  at  present. 

10489.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  to  the  Commissioners,  with  refex'ence  to  the  educa- 
tion of  mechanics  ? — Perhaps  I am  hardly  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion ; a mechanics’ 
institute  existed  in  this  town  at  one  time]  but  it  was  not  properly  supported,  and  it  went 
down.  I think  that  if  teaching  were  established  ixx  the  evening,  that  it  would  be  vex'y  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  arrangements  by  which  it  would  be  made  more  .permanent.  I 
think  if  it  is  dependent  on  the  mere  chance  support  given  to  a mechanics’  institute,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  likely  to  be  permanent.  There  is  a large  building  at  present  in  progress. in 
the' neighbourhood  of  a Humber  of  mills; — a model  school;  whether  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  would  be  disposed  to  afford  any  instruction  in  the  evenings  there,  when 
it  is  opened,  I do  not  know. 

10490.  Mr.  Stephens- — You  have  suggested  evening  classes  should  be  established,  in  ox-der 
that  young  men  may  be  instructed;  is  if  not  the  fact,  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  this  town 
have  opened  a class  for  the  instruction  of  young  women,  in  the  evenings,  after  they  have  left 
work? — I am  not  aware. 

- 10491.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  that  more  importance  woxdd  be  attached  to  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  in  schools,  if  that  knowledge  were  insisted  on  as  essential  in  the 
matriculation  examinations  in  the  universities  ? — Well,  I should  think  so,  certainly ; of  course, 
if  it  formed  part  of  the  entrance  examination  at  tlie  universities. 

;.  10492.  I might  put  the  question  in  another  form;  whether  the ■ ■comparative  neglect  of 
modern  langua  ges  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  them  in  the  universities  ?— I think  it 
° h 4 B 
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very  likely  that  there  is  a reaction ; it  would  he  clearly  of  great  importance,  if  the  universi- 
ties would  give  more  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages ; their  value  must  be 
felt  hy  every  one,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

10493.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  study  of  modern  languages  a compulsory 
part  of  education 'in  the  superior  schools?— As  the  schools  are  conducted  here,  there  is  no 
particular  branch  of  education  made  compulsory;  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  to  select  what  course  they  please ; but  I should  be  very  anxious  to  see 
such  prominence  given  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  as  would  induce  parents  to 
make  it  a part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  .... 

10494.  Mr.  Stephens.— Are  there  not  a number  of  girls  employed  in  the  factories  in  this 
town  ? — A very  large  number,  I believe ; but  I am  not  connected  with  any  of  the  factories. 

' 10495.  But  it  is  a feet  that  a number  of  females  are  employed  all  the  day  ?— Yes. 

10496.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  classes  were  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  those  young  women,  in  the  evenings? — Certainly. 

10497.  Ought  it  not  to  be  part  of  any  general  system  of  education? — Certainly. 

10498.  You  would  not  confine  its  advantages  to  males? — No,  speaking  from  my  own 
special  knowledge ; lam  a partner  in  an  extensive  foundry,  an  establishment  where  flax 
machinery  is  made,  and  I have  been  speaking  rather  with  reference  to  the  special  knowledge 
I have  derived  from  that  source. 

10499.  Is  it  not  to  be  desired  that  the  girls  in  towns  should  be  as  well  educated  as  the 
boys  ? — I should  think  quite  as  much  so,  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  so ; boys  have  means 
of  education  within  their  reach  that  girls  have  not. 

10500.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  should  subscribe  one-third 
for  building  schools,  and  the  other  two-thirds  should  be  subscribed  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  would  have  any  objection  to  make  that 
small  contribution  towards  education  in  Belfast? — I cannot  speak  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast,  generally ; they  have  a great  many  taxes  to  pay  as  it  is,  but  I . think  it  is  a very 
legitimate  tax,  and  I know  that  in  the  instance  of  the  model  school,  to  which  I have  referred, 
seven  manufacturers  were  called  on  to  make  a contribution  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
ground  rent.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  required  that  the  rent  of  the  land  on.  which 
the  building  is  being  erected,  should  not  exceed  a certain  sum.  The  ground  on  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  place  it  was  of  much  more  value  than  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  these  seven  concerns  subscribed  £700,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
ground  rent.  1 merely  mention  that  as  it  was  a kind  of  voluntary  rate,  in  order  to  have 
a good  school  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  attending  their  mills  and  factories. 

10501.  Then,  speaking  for  yourself  individually,  you  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
educational  tax?— Not  the  slightest ; I think  it  a very  legitimate  tax,  indeed.  Perhaps  you 
will  just  allow  me  to  add,  that  as  regards  the  mechanics — the  importance  of  then’  haying  a 
better  education, — I may  mention  that  there  are  means  of  preferment,  open  to  them  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  in  this  way.  There  are  a great  number,  of  flax-spinning  mills  here ; the 
owners  of  those  mills  are,  of  course,  always  very  desirous  to  employ  the  most  competent 
persons  to  manage  the  mills,  and  I believe  that,  cceteris  paribus,  they  would  give  a decided 
preference  to  any  one  who  is  a mechanic,  and  very  naturally ; for  the  machinery  is  such  an 
important  matter  to  be  kept  in  order:  and  I am  quite  sure  that  it  would  better  the  chance 
of  mechanics  in  obtaining  such  important  and  lucrative  situations,  as  many  of  these  are,  if 
their  education  were  improved  in  all  respects. 


Natural  History  as  NATURAL  HISTORY  AS  A BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 

a branch  of  Education. 

Robt.  Patterson,  Esq.  Bober t Batter  son.  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

10502.  Chairman. — You  are  President  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society  ? — I had 
the  honour  of  being  so  last  year.  At  present  I am  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  I took  the 
liberty  of  sending  to  your  Secretary  a letter  containing  some  suggestions,  which  I will  read 
with  your  permission. 

“ Belfast,  8th  October’,  1855, 

“ 6,  College-square-street. 

“ Dear  Sir, — It  will  be  apparent  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  great  defect  in  most  of 
our  existing  schools,  is  the  absence  of  all  instruction  in  different  departments  of  physical 
science,  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts. 

“ Such  teaching,  I would  respectfully  suggest,  should  not  be  limited  to  chemistry,  mechanics, 
&c.,  which  have  an  obvious  and  immediate  bearing  on  our  manufactures,  but  should  include 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  existing  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 

' “ The  little  pamphlet  herewith  sent,  written  in  1840,  points  out,  though  very  imperfectly, 
some  of  the  advantages  of  such  studies. 

“ Since  then  Natural  History  has  been  introduced  as  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  in  Ireland.  It  becomes,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  students,  previous  to  entering 
college,  should  have  learned  the  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  at  school,  so  that  the  profes- 
sors may  find  them  prepared  to  go  on  to  the  higher  departments. 

“ On  the  Eesthetic  faculties  of  youth  such  pursuits  exercise  an  important  influence ; and  no 
great  improvement  in  the  arts  of  design  can  be  looked  for,  until  the  tastes  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  shall  have  been  cultivated  by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  laws  of  their  development. 
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“ Impelled  by  such  considerations,  I take  tbe  liberty  of  suggesting,  as  worthy  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners,  that  those  studies  should  form  a regular  and  indispensable 
part  of  education,  in  all  public  schools  in  Ireland. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed,)  “ Robert  Patterson. 

“ Win.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq., 

“ Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission.” 

10503.  Chairman. — As  you  have  used  the  word  “indispensable,”  may  I ask  how  you 
would  enforce  these  studies  ? — The  phrase,  my  Lord,  may  be  open  to  objection ; grammar 
is  indispensable ; arithmetic  is  indispensable ; geography  is  indispensable ; every  boy  going 
through  an  ordinary  school  learns  those  things ; no  parent  sends  a boy  there  with  any  idea 
but  that  the  boy  shall  learn  these  things  besides  whatever  else  he  may  require.  I should 
wish  a boy  not  to  learn  the  mere  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  to  have  also  a know- 
ledge of  the  animals  and  plants  living  upon  each  of  these  divisions ; and  if  I could  go 
farther,  without  infringing  too  much  upon  time  that  must  be  given  to  other  pursuits,  in  the 
course  of  a boy’s  education,  I would  extend  the  knowledge  to  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, and  even  to  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  existing  tribes  of  animals,  but  also  to 
those  that  have  passed  away ; 1 should  wish  that  natural  history,  in  its  widest  sense,  should 
form  a regular  part  of  a boy’s  education. 

10504.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Bryce  in  regarding  the  study  of  it  as 
useful  in  the  way  of  intellectual  discipline  ? — Highly  so. 

10505.  Useful,  as  he  stated,  for  cultivating  the  faculties  of  observation  and  generalization? 
— Both.  Indeed  I believe  it  was  my  friend,  Dr.  Bryce,  who  first  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  natural  history  educates  faculties  that  are  not  exercised  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  education. 

10506.  And  which  would  develop  themselves  if  they  got  fair  play  ? — Exactly ; the 
observing  powers  are  those  first  exercised  in  children,  as  we  all  know ; and  any  one  who 
has  lived  with  children,  or  been  much  with  them  in  school,  will  know  that  they  are  always 
inquiring  about  the  subjects  that  natural  history  would  teach  them. 

10507.  In  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  you  would  recommend  the  study  of  natural  history 
in  schools  such  as  the  Belfast  Institution  and  the  Belfast  Academy? — There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  it  might  be  advocated  cn  that  ground,  as,  for  example,  1 have  known  a 
person  employ  children  to  pick  the  caterpillars  off  then-  currant  bushes,  which  were  destroy- 
ing the  leaves;  well,  when  the  caterpillars  were  collected,  what  was  done  with  them?  they 
were  buried.  Now,  the  habit  of  the  caterpillar  was,  when  well  fed,  to  drop  on  the  ground 
and  undergo  its  change,  so  that  a large  portion  of  the  previous  labour  was,,  in  all  proba- 
bility, thrown  away ; and  many  instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  a loss  might  be  either 
averted  or  diminished  by  some  knowledge  of  matters  connected  with  natural  history ; even 
in  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  matter  might  be  advocated. 

10508.  Knowledge  of  physiology  also  might  be  useful  in  guarding  persons  against  the 
violation  of  sanitary  laws? — Certainly. 

10509.  You  are  of  opinion  that  these  studies  could  be  united  with  those  at  present  carried 
on  in  schools,  without  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion?— I should  think  they  might. 

10510.  Can  you  give  instances  to  show  that  these  studies  have  been  successfully  prosecuted 
in  schools  without  the  neglect  of  other  things  which  are  more  commonly  supposed  to  be 
indispensable? — The  academy  in  this  town  was  the  first  place  in  which  I knew  it  to  be 
tried,  and  in  that  little  pamphlet  which  I had  the  honour  of  forwarding,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bryce  is  given  upon  that  very  point,  and  I consider  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  teacher 
such  as  Dr.  Bryce  is,  on  that  point,  of  more  value  than  my  own;  Dr.  Bryce,  I should  men- 
tion, was  at  one  time  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  natural  history  into  the  school,  appre- 
hending that  it  would  interfere  with  other  branches  of  education. 

10511.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  further  observations  you  would  wish  to  make  ? — I would 
only  observe  that  the  study  of  natural  history  is  very  agreeable  to  the  pupils  themselves. 
Suppose  a boy  was  engaged  one  hour  at  Latin,  and  suppose  that  in  another  hour,  not  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  but  an  hour  farther  on,  he  was  to  be  engaged  at  mathematics,  the  change  to 
such  a mental  occupation  so  very  different  from  either  of  those  I have  mentioned  would  be, 
as  every  one  know-s,  quite  a rest  to  his  mind.  The  information  imparted  is.  of  an 
agreeable  kind,  and  the  subjects  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  boys  are  matters  of  interest 
in  themselves,  and  many  of  the  observations  are  those  that  they  themselves  can  verify.  It  came 
to  my  knowledge  on  one  occasion  that  the  study  of  zoology  was  introduced  into  a school  in 
England ; the  boys  took  great  delight  in  it ; and  the  master  himself  was  interested  in  it.  It  was 
the  great  thing  the  boys  took  pleasure  in ; but  after  a time  the  parents  came  forward  and  said 
they  were  unwilling  the  boys  should  have  tliefr  time  thus  occupied,  they  would  rather 
have  it  differently  employed ; the  master  of  the  school  said  to  the  boys  he  regretted  the 
circumstance,  but  of  course  it  must  be  given  up.  In  a few  days  after  that  the  master  was 
waited  upon  by  a deputation  of  the  boys  to  say  that  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  teach 
them  they  would  be  very  glad  to  come  half  an  hour  earlier,  so  that  they  might  continue 
their  zoological  studies  without  interference  with  ordinary  school  hours.  When  we  know 
the  value  boys  attach  to  half  an  horn-  of  play,  it  shows  what  an  interest  these  studies  had 
for  them.  ■ 

10512.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — With  respect  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  instruction  of  that 
kind,  do  you  think  it  would  be  so  considerable  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  accomplish  in 
schools  in  general  ? — With  regard  to  that,  the  cost  would  be  very  trivial ; there  are  modes, 
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of  course  by  which  some  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals  could  be  communicated;  books 
only  o-ive  a portion  of  that  knowledge ; diagrams,  large  illustrations  of  plants  and  animals, 
oive  additional  information,  but  neither  of  these  would  be  sufficient;  there  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  be  actual  specimens  in  the  school ; and  now  the  question  would  arise,  what 
would  be  the  space  such  specimens  would  occupy,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  at  which 
they  could  be  procured?  On  that  point,  I have  reason  to  believe  the  department  of  science 
and  art  have  been  making  inquiries,  from  Marlborough  House,  and  I expect  that  a small 
typical  collection,  by  that  I mean  containing  a type  of  each  of  the  leading  groups  of  animals, 
could  be  furnished  at  a very  small  cost  indeed;  perhaps  ±'10  would  supply  a case  with  the 
types  of  all  the  leading  divisions  of  animals  in  the  kingdom ; and  under  a judicious  teacher  I 
need  not  say  the  children  could  be  taught  to  collect  subjects  for  themselves,  and  subjects 
so  collected  would  be  in  their  eyes  of  tenfold  value,  more  than  any  collection  that  could 
be  brought  before  them  in  any  other  way.  , 

10513.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  instruction  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  superficial, 
might  be  imparted  to  boys  in  a school? — It  might  be  imparted  so  as  not  to  be  superficial. 
Superficial  teaching  I would  regard  as  time  thrown  away . The  great  difficulty  would  be 
to  find  competent  teachers. 


Want  of  Intermediate  WANT  OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

Schools.  ^ , 

Bev.  James  M'Cosh,  The  Rev.  James  W Cosh,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

LL  D'  10514.  Chairman You  are  professor  of  metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast? — 

Logic  and  metaphysics.  ■ , , . . . . , „ , 

10515.  You  are  of  opinion  there  is  a want  of  schools  to  give  a higher  class  of  education 
with  a view  to  entering  colleges  ? — I am  of  opinion  there  is  a great  want  of  intermediate 
schools  in  this  country ; and  I would  advocate  them  mainly  as  a means  of  giving  a higher 
■ education  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes.  I would  plead  for  these  intermediate  schools  on  these  grounds  mainly.  I would 
also  plead  for  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  necessary  to  the  colleges — not  only  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  with  which  I am  connected,  but  also  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  every  other  college  to  which  young  people  in  Ireland  are  accustomed  to  resort.  . I 
would  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  being  connected  with 
- them ; but  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  suggestions  I have  to  offer  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  equally  beneficial  to  every  other  college  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  intended 
from  the  beo-inning  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  have  feeders  in  a set  of  schools 
-between  the  national  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  establishment  of  county  academies 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  Inquire  into  Schools  of  Public  Foundation,  and  which  reported  in  the 
year  1838.  At  page  65  of  that  report,  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire,  it  is  presup- 
posed there  will  be°such  county  academies.  I have  it  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Wyse, 
who  took  such  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  these  colleges — that  he  regarded  the 
higher  schools  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  the  report  referred 
to  it  is  recommended  that  the  Royal  and  diocesan  schools  should  be  made  a part  of  the 
weneral  system  of  higher  education.  This,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  done ; and  the 
(Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  left  to  struggle  on  without  adequate  feeders.  I hope  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  which  we  owe  the  Queen's  Colleges  will  be.  fully 
carried  out.  In  Ireland  there  are  four  colleges  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  a 
• general  education.  There  are  other  countries  in  which  a large  number  of  colleges  have 
been  planted,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  all  these  there  have  been  upper 
schools  acting  as  feeders.  In  Germany  there  are  many  colleges,  but  there  are  gymnasia  in 
every  large  town.  In  Scotland  there  is  an  academy  giving  higher  instruction  in  almost 
every  burgh  town;  and  Latin  is  taught  nearly  in  every  parochial  school,  and  in  most 
of  the  Free  Church  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  under  the  Committee  of  the  Council 
on  Education.  In  America  the  colleges  are  numerous,  but  so  are  the  academies.  In  the 
single  State  of  New  York  there  were,  in  1849,  153  academies  in  which  Latin  .was  taught; 
140  in  which  Greek  was  taught;  134  in  which  French  was  taught;  geometry  in  .149;  che- 
mistry in  141 ; theoretical  philosophy  in  ninety-four,  and  moral  philosophy  in  eighty-one. 
I can  give  my  authority  for  that  if  necessary : Silgestrome’s  Educational  Institutions,  of  the 
United  States,  translated  by  F.  Rowan,  page  332.  I may  say  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  no 
adequate  feeders;  and  the  present  endowed  schools  have  not  been  the  means  of  feeding  our 
college.  The  following  is  the  number  of  students  furnished  by  the  endowed  schools  of 
Ireland  to  the  Queen’s  College  of  Belfast: — First,  Royal  schools:  Armagh,  one  pupil; 
Dungannon,  one ; Raplioe,  one ; total  from  the  Royal  schools,  three  pupils. 

10516.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Up  to  the  present  time? — Up  to  the  present  time.  Diocesan 

schools : Ballymena,  two ; Downpatrick,  two ; Monaghan,  one ; Limerick,  one ; Foyle  College, 
four;  total  from  diocesan  schools,  ten.  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  Ennis,  one.  In  all,  four- 
teen students  from  endowed  schools.  Possibly  some  other  students  may  have  been  at 
endowed  schools  for  a short  time  while  receiving  their  main  education  elsewhere.  These 
are  all  that  entered  themselves  in  the  college  books  as  from  endowed  schools ; and  if  you 
reckon  the  information  of  any  moment,  they  entered  as  follows : — In  Arts,  five ; in  Medi- 
cine, four ; in  Engineering,  one ; Agriculture,  one ; Agricultural  Engineering,  one ; Industrial 
Classes,  two ; making  in  all  fourteen.  The  Queen’s  College  of  Belfast  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  and  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  180  students  annually.  It  appears,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  whole  endowed  schools  of  Ireland  have  supplied  students  to  the  extent  of 
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two  one-third  each  year,  or  about  one-eightieth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  students  attending  Belfast. 
that  college.  Perhaps  I should  have  added  two  medical  students  from  the  diocesan  school,  Wunt  r^erme(liate 
(Catholic),  Belfast;  but  I am  not  sure  whether  it  has  or  has  not  a private  endowment.  It  'Schools. 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students  sent  by  the  endowed  Rev.  james  M'Cosh, 
schools  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  First,  there  is  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  for 
managing  these  schools ; it  does  not  represent  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  religious, 
educational,  and  commercial ; it  is,  to  a great  extent,  above  the  reach  of  public  opinion;  in 
short,  “ its  formation,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  schools  of  public  foundation  in  Ireland,  is  “radically  defective,” 

(p.  69).  Secondly,  the  teachers  belong  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  have  many  predilections  in  favour  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  exhibitions  at  -Trinity  College,  Dublin,  connected  with 
these  schools ; and  at  a number  of  these  schools  the  training  in  the  higher  branches  bears 
throughout  a reference  to  Dublin'  College.  These  circumstances  combined  tend  to  send 
away  the  stream  of  students  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  It  might  all  be  proper  that  Dublin 
College  should  have  such  privileges  informer  ages;  but  the  time  has  now  come  when 
other  colleges  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Trinity  College.  While  the  endowed 
schools  have  not  been  feeders  to  the  Queen’s  College,  and  have  not  been  providing,  means 
for  giving  higher  education  throughout  the  country — while  this'  has  been  the  case  I am 
prepared  to  show  that  the  number  of  schools  at  winch  classics  were  taught  has  greatly 
decreased,  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  in  Ulster.  This  has  been  produced, 
to  a considerable  extent  at  least,  by  the  establishment  of  national  schools,  giving  a good 
education  in  the  common  branches  at  a very  cheap  rate.  In  former  years  there  were  to 
be  found,  all  throughout  the,  north  of  Ireland,  a considerable  number  of  teachers  who 
earned  a livelihood  by  combining  the  common  branches  of  learning  with  Latin.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  schools  withdrew  the  English  scholars,  who  were  the  main  support 
of  the  teacher,  from  these  mixed  schools,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a large  number  of 
them  have  disappeared.  Some  of  them  lengthened  out  their  existence  to  the  time  of  the 
famine,  when  they  ceased  to  exist.  I rejoice  that  these  national  schools  are  giving  an 
excellent  education  in  the  ordinary  branches,  at  so  low  a fee,  to  the  pool’;  but  I am 
grieved  to  find  that  one  incidental  effect  of  the  setting  up  of  these  schools  Was  the 
disappearance  of  schools  at  which  parents  could  give  promising  boys  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches.  I think  that  Government  should  rectify  the  evil  produced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  system.  I have  a body  of  statistics  embraced  in  a pamphlet  of 
mine,  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  of  course,  this  pamphlet  is  just 
passing  away  out  of  people’s  minds,  and  I would  like  to  have  a short  extract  from  it 
embodied  in  the  report  of  your  proceedings.  I have  also  a body  of  statistics  of  a more 
important  kind  which  I have  acquired  since  that  time,  and  which  I will  take  the  liberty 
of  reading.  I read  as  follows  from  the  pamphlet : — 

“There  are  large  villages,  populous  rural  districts,  and  even  market  and  bm'gh  towns, 
which  are  not  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  any  classical  school.  I am  to  submit 
a few  statements,  which  are  confined  to  Ulster,  not  because  it  is  worse  than  the  other  pro- 
vinces (it  is  notoriously  in  a better  position),  but  because  it  is  the  part  of  Ireland  with 
winch  I am  best  acquainted.  Beginning  with  the  county  Down,  we  have  Donaghadee, 
with  a population  of  4,000,  without  a single  classical  school,  endowed  or  private,  in  the 
town,  or  within  six  miles  of  it.  In  Rathf'riland,  with  a population  of  upwards  of  2,000, 
there  is  no  public  school  for  the  upper  branches;  and  the  only  private  one,  from  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  is  almost  extinct.  In  Newtownards,  with  a population  of  10,000,  there 
is  no  endowed  classical  school,  though  there  is  a private  school  in  which  classics,  along 
with  the  branches  of  an  English  education,  are  taught.  Going  north,  to  the  county  of 
Antrim,  we  meet  with  Larne,  with  a population  of  between  4,000  and  5,000,  but  having 
no  classical  school.  In  Antrim  there  is  a private  classical  school,  confined  to  twelve  boys 
of  the. upper  classes,  but  no  provision  for  the  children  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  I 
have  heard  of  some  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim  who  come  in  evei’y  day,  a dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles,  by  railway,  to  school  in  Belfast.  Those  families  winch  do  not  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  a railway  station  must  just  do  without  education  in  the  higher  branches 
for  their  children.'  In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Randalstown,  which  is  so  important  as  to 
have  a branch  railway  leading  to  it,  there  was  lately  no  classical  school  of  any  description. 

' Passing  on  towards  Derry  I ascertained,  when  in  Coleraine,  a few  months  ago,  that  in  this 
town,  while  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  private  teachers  giving  instruction  in 
classics,  yet  these  being  inadequately  supported,  have  either  been  drawn  away  to  other 
localities,  or  have  failed  for  want  of  encouragement;  and  that  there  is  not  at  this  present 
time  in  Coleraine,  which  has  a population  of  6,000,  or  within  a circle  of  twenty  miles, 
including  the  thriving  and  populous  towns  of  Ballymoney  and  New  to  wnlimavaddy ; and  the 
lesser,  though  still  important  towns  of  Garvagli,  Kilrea,  Portglenone,  Maghera,  Bushmills, 

Dervoclc,  Portrusli,  and  Portstcwart,  a single  endowed  classical  school,  or  upper  school,  on 
any  foundation  which  can  be  described  as  permanent.  In  most  of  the  places  named  there 
is  no  classical  school  whatever ; and  I heard  of  small  farmers  living  in  populous  country 
districts,  of  shopkeepers,  and  poor  Presbyterian  ministers,  living  in  towns  of  considerable 
importance,  sending  their  boys  of  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  board  at  places  which 
are  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  in  a 
very  few  of  the  places  referred  to  there  are  classical  schools.  Thus,  in  Newtownlimavaddy 
there  is  a school  kept  by  a clergyman  for  about  a dozen  boys  of  the  upper  classes;  but  no 
school  intended  for  the  other  classes,  or  adapted  to  them.  In  Ballymoney  there  is  no 
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endowed  school ; but  there  is  a private  school,  taught  by  the  non-subscribing  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  which  classics  are  combined  with  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  and  mercan- 
tile education.  I rather  think,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  towns  referred  to,  there 
are  no  means  whatever  of  acquiring  the  higher  branches.  At  Dungiven,  for  instance,  a 
town  of  considerable  importance  in  county  Derry,  there  is  no  classical  school  of  any  de- 
scription. Passing  round  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  correspondents  write  me  that  they 
are  ten  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  classical  school  of  any  efficiency.  At 
Ramelton,  with  a population  of  nearly  2,000,  there  is  no  schoool  in  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  taught.  A gentleman  writes  me  from  the  chief  town  of  one  of  our  northern 
counties,  that  there  is  no  endowed  classical  school  in  the  place,  and  that  a private  school,  at 
which  classics  are  taught,  is  of  no  great  usefulness.  Another,  writing  from  a town  with  2,000 
of  a population,  says,  ‘ the  teachers  we  have  had  from  time  to  time  are  young  men  looking 
forward  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  who,  after  a short  stay,  generally  leave  for  some 
other  locality,  or  for  college.’  Their  removal  has  the  effect  of  scattering  the  school,  and 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  collecting  it.  This  remark  applies  to  many  other  places. 
Coming  round  towards  the  point  from  which  I started,  I find  that  in  the  market  town  of 
Ballibay,  in  Monaghan,  with  a population  of  2,000,  and  seated  in  the  heart  of  a populous 
district,  there  is  no  classical  school  of  any  description.” 


10517.  I have  a few  more  statistics  here  bearing  more  particularly  upon  the  point.  You 
may  reckon  them  of  importance,  as  showing  how  the  schools  have  disappeared : » 

“ At  Donagliadee,  for  at  least  forty  years  prior  to  1847  or  1848,  there  was  a public  school 
at  which  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  taught  along  with  the  common  branches. 
Mr.  Plain  and  Mr.  Steen,  both  now  of  the  - Belfast  Academical  Institution,  taught  m tins 
school.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  as  many  as  twenty  Latin  and  Greek  scholars.  The  fees 
for  the  ordinary  branches  ranged  from  5s.  to  10s.,  and  for  the  higher  branches  were  a guinea 
a quarter.  When  the  national  schools  were  set  up,  this  school  began  to  decline.  In  par- 
ticular, in  1844,  there  was  an  excellent  national  school  set  up  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  giving  reading  and  writing  on  slates  at  2s.  2d.  a-quarter ; and  read- 
ing writing  on  paper,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  at  3s.  M.  a quarter.  From  this 
time  there  was  a difficulty  in  sustaining  the  higher  schools ; and  after  an  ineffectual  struggle 
to  keep  it  alive,  it  ceased  altogether  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

“ At  Saintfield  there  existed,  for  many  years  prior  to  1841  or  1842,  a school  at  which 
classics  were  taught  along  with  other  branches.  The  number  learning  the  higher  branches 
averao-ed  between  twelve  and  twenty.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,'  were  educated  there.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  this 
institution  became  a national  school,  and  classics  were  no  longer  taught. 

“ At  Killeagh  there  commonly  existed,  from  time  immemorial  down  to  a recent  date,  a 
school  at  which  English  and  classics  were  taught.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  this  school 
has  o-radually  declined,  and  about  seven  years  ago  became  extinct  for  want  of  support. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  national  schools  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  the 
town  and  parish ; and  at  this  present  time  there  are  seven  within  a district  about  four  miles 
by  four.  „ 

“ At  Killinchy,  a populous  country  district,  there  was  a school,  for  a number  ot  years, 
giving  instruction  in  English  and  classics;  but  national  schools  were  established.in  1832,  and 
since 'that  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  classical  seminary.  Parents  who 
desire  a superior  education  for  their  children  have  been  obliged,  since  that  time,  to  send  then1 
children  to  Belfast,  at  an  expense  of  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum  for  each  child. 

“At  Bangor  and  at  Comber  there  were  schools;  these  were  formerly  schools  at  which 
classics  were  taught  by  a succession  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  eminence. 
These  have  now  ceased.  . . 

“ At  Ballinahinch  there  existed,  for  many  years,  a flourishing  seminary,  conducted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Edgar.  There  were  often  so  many  as  twenty-five  learning  classics  at  this 
school.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a professor  in  Belfast  Institution  and 
Glasgow  University,  was  taught  at  this  school,  and  began  life  as  usher  in  this  school.  There 
was  a similar  institution,  and  with  about  the  same  number  of  pupils,  at  Redemon,  under  the 
Rev.  A.  Nelson.  At  Crossgar  there  was  a general  school,  with  about  half  a dozen  of  the 
pupils  learning  classics.  About  the  same  period  the  Rev.  James  Nelson  kept  a good  classical 
and  general  school  at  Downpatrick ; and  the  Rev.  T.  M‘Kee  a similar  school  at  Castle- 
wellan.  At  Waringston  there  was  a large  classical  and  boarding  school.  I believe  that 
classical  schools  are  not  to  be  found  at  any  of  these  places  now.  I clo  not  affirm  that  at  all 
of  these  places  classical  schools  disappeared  in  consequence  of  national  schools  being  set 
up.  I know,  indeed,  that  some  of  these  seminaries  had  ceased  from  other  causes ; but  when 
they  had  gone  down,  the  national  system  tended  to  keep  others  from  rising  in  their  room. 

“ As  an,  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  schools  with  classics  taught  in  them  disappeared, 
I might  refer  to  a school  in  the  townland  of  Cabra,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Lisburn, 
where  classics  were  taught  for  a number  of  years  during  school  hours..  In  1848  the  school 
was  put  under  the  National  Board,  and  classics  were  no  longer  taught  in  the  school,  though 
they  were  taught  in  the  evening  by  the  schoolmaster.  In  1849  the  landlord,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  national  system  of  education,  threw  down  the  school.  At  that  time  there, 
were  nine  scholars  learning  classics,  of  whom  six  have  since  entered  Queen’s  .College, 
Belfast,  and  three  others,  being  deprived  of  a proper  place  of  education,  gave  up  their  studies 
and  went  to  business.  .. 

“ These  statements  refer  exclusively  to  a single  county,  the  county  Down.  1 believe 
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that  similar  statistics  might  be  had  from  almost  every  other  county  in  Ulster,  and  also  from  Belfast,. 
other  counties  in  the  other  provinces.  Thus,  still  to  keep  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  0fJ^ermediate 

at  Clin  ml  in  the  Rev.  N.  Alexander  had  a boarding  and  classical  school,  at  which  there  'Schools. 

might  be  at  least  twenty-five  pupils.  At  Mount  Norris  there  was  some  time  a school,  at  R?v_  james  M'Cosh, 
winch  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  and  the  number  of  classical  scholars  might  range  ll.d. 
from  six  to  ten.  In  1849  the  school  was  put  under  the  board.  An  endowment  by  a land- 
lord was  withdrawn,  and  for  some  time  past  no  classics  have  been  taught.” 

10518.  These  are  all  the  facts  I have  to  give  as  to  the  void  or  want;  and  I have  some 
suggestions  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  means  of  meeting  this. 

10519.  Chairman. — You  are  an  Examiner  of  the  India  Board? — I am  an  Examiner  in 
the  department  of  Morals  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India ; and  my  attention 
has  in  consequence  been  called  to  the  circumstances  that  these  valuable  offices,  and  other 
public  offices  throughout  the  country,  are  being. thrown  open  to  public  competition.  In  the 
engineers  and  artillery  a large  number  of  the  offices  are  now  thrown  open  to  any  person 
who  may  choose  to  compete  for  them,  and  succeed  at  the  examination.  And  I should  cer- 
tainly wish  to  see  this  country  able  to  compete  in  this  matter  with  England  and  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a school  in  every  parish  in  which  certain  of  the  higher  branches  are 
taught.  In  England,  it  is  well  known,  there  are  schools  with  large  endowments,  sending 
forward  an  immense  number  of  young  men,  educating  an  immense  number  of  young  men 
at  all  times.  There  are  also  schools,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,'  under  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  for  Education,  in  many  of  which  there  is  given  education  in  the  higher 
branches.  Ireland,  therefore,  unless  there  be  some  intermediate  establishments,  must  fall 
behind  England  and  Scotland ; and  besides,  I think,  if  these  offices  are  to  be  thrown  open 
to  public  competition,  there  should  he  the  means  of  enabling  any  young  man  to  get  such  a 
preliminary  education  as  would  enable  him  to  offer  himself,  if  sufficiently  prepared,  for  these 
offices.  I think  it  may  he  so  far  a failure,  if  there  is  not  a means  of  enabling  young  men  to 
come  forward  and  compete  for  these  offices. 

10520.  From  your  own  knowledge,  can  you  state  whether  Irishmen  are  behind  hand  at 
present  in  offering  themselves  for  examination  ? — There  were  a few  offered  themselves  from 
the  colleges  in  Ireland ; there  was  none  from  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  hut  there  were 
applicants  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  the  Queens  Col- 
lege, Galway ; and  out  of  twenty  selected,  I am  happy  to  say  two  came  from  our  Queen’s 
Colleges;  hut  at  the  same  time  1 am  convinced  the  means  of  competing  for  these  offices  is 
denied  to  a very  large  portion  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  middle  classes  not  having 
the  means  of  higher  education. 

10521.  How  are  the  higher  class  schools  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland  supported? — By  the 
burgh  itself  in  some  form  or  other,  which  I think  is  an  important  -fact. 

10522.  Chairman Will  you  state  in  what  way  the  deficiency  you  have  pointed  out 

might  be  met?— Well,  I think,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  there  should  be- 
an intermediate  system  of  education  set  up ; the  Royal  schools  and  all  other  schools  sup- 
ported by  public  money  should  be  made  part  of  this  system,  and  accommodated  to  it ; a 
new  Commission  should  he  appointed  to  manage  the  funds,  and  generally  to  take  charge 
of  the  schools ; this  Commission  should  represent  the  various  interests  in  the  community, 
religious,  educational,  and  commercial ; there  should  be  representatives  from  Dublin  Col- 
lege, and  a representative  from  each  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges.  So  far  as  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  are  concerned,  the  representatives  should  he  elected  by  the  councils  of  the  col- 
leges; indeed,  as  a general  rule,  there  should  be  as  few  ex-officio  members  as  possible.  The 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  Inquire  into  Schools  of  Public  Foundation  in  Ireland,  declare 
that  “ ex-officio  members  are  generally  less  regular  than  others,  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
preventing  them,  even  if  desirous,  from  attending ;”  besides,  it  is  of  importance  that  all  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  a constituency  to  which  they  are  in  a sense  responsible  ; that  none  of 
them  should  hold  office  for  life,  and  should  not  be  in  a position  in  which  public  opinion  can 
never  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Among  other  interests,  the  commercial  should  not  be  for-  . 
gotten;  some  of  our  great  cities,  such  as  Belfast  and  Cork,  should  have  representatives  in  the 
Commission,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  too  collegiate  or  too  ■ecclesiastical  in  its  character.  I 
set  great  importance  onhaving  the  commercial  element  represented  by  business  men,  who  know 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  who  could  accommodate  the  schools  to  the  times  and  the  state 
of  our  large  cities ; I reckon  that  a matter  of  very  great  moment.  I do  not  think  these  parties 
should  he  connected  merely  with  the  colleges  or  religious  bodies,  though  I think  the  reli- 
gious bodies  and  colleges  should  have  some  sort  of  representation.  These  schools  should, 
not  be  connected  with  any  particular  university ; all  exclusive  privileges  in  favour  of  Trinity 
College  should  be  taken  away;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  that  there  were  no 
college  exhibitions  of  any  kind  given  to  these  schools;  such  endowments  tend  to  make 
the  education  to  bear  a reference  to  the  colleges,  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  attend, 
and  this  education  may  not  be  the  best  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college  at  all. 

The  extensive  practice,  for  example,  of  the  writing  of  Latin  or  Greek  verses,  while  useful 
for  those  intending  to  follow  the  learned  professions,  could  be  of  little  value  to  those  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  business.  The  education  given  at  these  schools  should,  be  of  a generally 
useful  kind  to  all,  whether  intended  for  the  colleges  or  intended  for  business ; but  if  these 
exhibitions  are  continued  they  should  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  college ; the  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  college  capable  of  granting  degrees.  A far  greater  number 
of  pupils  would  come  up  to  our  colleges  by  the  money  being  devoted  to  pay  new  teachers 
than  by  being  allotted  to  exhibitions.  Every  new  teacher  would  send  more  than  one  pupil, 

I am  sure,  to  college,  and  the  money  would  be  allocated  better  in  that  way;  besides,  it  is 
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not  a good  tiling  tliat  any  young  man  should  come  up  to  college  secure  of  an  annual 
salary  all  his  collegiate  course.  It  is  found  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  the  colleges  con- 
nected with  particular  schools  do  not  prosper,  and  that  students  who  have  school  bursaries 
seldom  rise  to  eminence.  I spent  some  days  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  last  summer  inquiring 
into  educational  matters,  and  I learned  these  things,  and  found  this  to  be  the  uniform  testi- 
mony. Following  out  this  system,  there  should  be  a school  set  up,  1 think,  in  every  town 
from  which  there  was  an  application  for  such  a school ; there  should  be  such  a school  set 
up  in  every  town  with  a population  above  a certain  number;  I am  not  prepared  to  state 
decisively  what  that  population  might  be ; every  town  whose  population  was  above  3,000  or 
5,000,  making  application,  should  have  such  a school ; but  these  schools  should  not,. I think, 
be  set  up  in  any  new  locality  till  local  funds  had  been  raised  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  and  in  part  payment  of  the  teacher’s  salary ; I think  no  school  should  be  set  up  in 
any  locality  till  a place  wants  it,  and  proof  given,  not  by  a petition,  which  is  easily  got  up, 
we  know,  but  by  a subscription  either  voluntary  or  through  a local  tax  laid  on  In  this  way 
they  should  give  evidence  that  they  really  needed  such  an  institution ; and  then  if  it  were 
set  up  I am  sure  it  would  be  prized;  but  if  you  go  abroad  through  Ireland,  setting  up  an 
intermediate  school  here  and  another  there,  upon  the  application  of  some  two  or  three 
people  who  had  personal  reasons  for  such  a school,  you  would  find  you  were  planting  institu- 
tions that  would  be  of  no  value,  -whereas  if  you  waited  till  they  were  wanted  you  would  be 
sure  the  institutions  in  such  places  would  have  a fair  chance  of  success.  In  these  schools 
there  should  always,  I think,  be  a thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  English ; I set  great 
value  upon  this;  he  should  be  prepared  to  teach  English  history,  English  composition, 
English  literature,  and  he  might  also  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
mental  and  political  science,  falling  somewhat  within  the  same  range ; there  should  in  every 
case  be  at  least  one  other  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  there  should  be  two  or  more ; in  small 
towns,  perhaps  one  other  teacher  might  be  sufficient ; this  would  be  regulated  very  much 
by  the  amount  of  local  subscription  raised  for  the  purpose  . In  all  our  larger  towns  there 
should  be  at  least  two,  one  giving  instruction  in  languages,  and  another  giving  instruction 
in  the  various  branches  of  science.  In  our  larger  towns  there  might  be  more:  there  might 
be  one  allocated  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  another  allocated  to  .the  natural 
sciences,  such  as  chemistry  and  natural  history ; and  in  cases  where  it  was  preferred,  there 
might  be  teachers  of  foreign  languages.  I would  regulate  the  number  of  teachers  by  the 
wants  of  the  community;  the  expression  of  these  wants  would  be  the  sum  contributed  for 
a particular  purpose,  and  in  consequence  of  which  contribution  they  asked  for  money  to 
aid  them  in  their  effort.  The  salary  of  the  English  teacher  might  be  £60  or  £80 ; the 
salary  of  the  teachers  of  science  and  languages,  from  £100  to  £150,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  place.  The  fees  payable  to  each  master  should  not  be  more  than  10*. 
each  quarter ; the  teacher  should  be  led  to  look  to  have  his  income  increased  by  the  small 
fees  of  a great  many  rather  than  the  large  fees  of  a few  pupils.  These' schools  should  be 
regularly  inspected  and  reported  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Commission 
should  have  the  power — a power  which  should  seldom  be  used  and  never  abused — of  . dis- 
missing a teacher  at  any  time,  upon  being  satisfied  that  he  is  not  fit  for  the  office.  I was  at 
one  time  inclined  to  think  that  the  selection  of  the- teacher  should  be  with  local  parties,  but 
I am  told  that  such  a system  would  be  sure  to  produce  dissension.  The  appointment 
should,  for  a time  at  least,  be  with  the  Commission  referred  to,  which  should  for  that  pur- 
pose have  power  to  appoint  examiners.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have  a veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners. 

; 10523!  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  referred  to  the  case  of  Scotland  as  possessing  greater 
educational  advantages,  in  the  way  of  intermediate  schools,  than  Ireland.  What- was  the 
success  of  the  candidates  from  the.  Scotch  colleges  in  the  recent  competition  for  offices  in 
the  East  India  Civil  Service  ? — The  success  of  the  Scotch  was  very  small ; they  secured 
only  one;  and  I believe  the  reason  of  it  was  very  much,  that  the  universities  did  not 
bring 'their  instructions  to  a point,  and  carry  their  students  on  to  take  degrees;  therefore 
the  young  men  of  Scotland  were  not  prepared  to  come  up  to  the  point  that  was  necessary. 
I studied  the  subject  very  particularly,  and  I believe  the  cause  of  their  failure — for  it  was 
such — was  their  not  prompting  their  young  men  to  take  degrees.  The  consequence  is,  before 
they  finished  their  course  of  arts,  they  forgot  what  they  learned  in  the  earlier  classes,  and  were 
not  prepared  to  compete  with  the  young  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who,  being 
thoroughly  prepared  to  take  degrees  in  these  colleges,  were  quite  prepared  to  enter  into 
competition  for  appointments  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

• 10524.  With  reference  to  exhibitions — you  expressed,  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  abolish  exhibitions  generally  ? — Attached  to  any  particular  school. 

10525.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  satisfied  yourself  that  exhibitions,  in 
general,  encouraged  idleness? — I must  not  have  stated  my  views  correctly. 

- 10526.  I understood  you  to  say,  that  having  obtained  an  exhibition  at  his  entrance  into 
the  university,  a young  man  Avas  then  likely  to  become  idle  , for  the  rest  of  the  time  lie 
spent  in  the  university? — I think  there  should  be  exhibitions  in  connexion  Avith  every 
college.  I think  these  exhibitions  should  be  open  to  all,  from  Avhate.ver  school  they  come. 
I think  they  should  be  held  only  for  one  year ; and  I think  there  should  be  a competition 
for  them  again  if  any  student  wished  them  the  second  year ; in  this  Avay  it  Avould  be  possible 
to  keep  up  the  stimulus  throughout  the  whole  of  the  college  course. 

10527.  I certainly  understood  that  you  had,  by  inquiry,  ascertained  that  pupils  avIio 
obtained  exhibitions  were  idle  during  the  remainder,  of  their  course,  and  Avere  not,  in 
general,  distinguished  students.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  holders  of  exhibitions 
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in  Trinity  College,  Dublin?— I am  very  glad  you  have  given  me  ail  opportunity  of  explain-  . Belfast. 

ing  myself,  for  I must  have  left  a wrong  impression  by  the  language  I used  What  I stated  , 

was,  that  the  colleges  which  were  fed  by  particular  schools  were  not  prosperous ; and  I may  Wa"‘  °lft. en,:t;dit,le 

give  the  case  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  connected  with  Eton  College,  and  Eev  j 

which  has  not  prospered  in  proportion  to  its  wealth.  And  secondly,  there  are  particular  ll.i>.’  e$  ’’ 

schools  that  have  a title  to  give  exhibitions  in  particular  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 

and  these  students,  as  I understood  in  one  particular  case  I was  inquiring  into  in  Cambridge, 

did  not  commonly  distinguish  themselves.  That  is  my  statement. 

10528.  Was  your  assertion  founded  upon  a number  of  instances  ? — In  a conference  which 
I had  with  Archbishop  Whately,  a few  days  ago,  he  stated  that,  as  a general  rule,  in 
Oxford,  it  was  not  a good  thing  to  have  a connexion  in  that  way  between  particular 
schools  and  colleges.  He  gave  that  as  his  general  opinion,  formed  from  his  observation  of 
Oxford. 

10529.  Do  you  think  that  exhibitions,  if  established  in  a college,  ought  only  be  tenable 
for  one  year? — Only  tenable  for  one  year. 

10530.  Do  you  know  the  arrangements  made  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  secure  diligence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  them?— I am  not  so  fully  acquainted  with  Trinity  Colle°e, 

Dublin.  ° ’ 

10531.  Are  you  aware  at  all  of  the  arrangement,  which  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  provide 
against  the  evils  which  you  have  suggested? — I have  been  told — for  I am  not  acquainted 
much  with  the  matter — that  the  students  in  Trinity  College  intending  to  aim  at  hi  offer 
honors  are  extremely  diligent. 

_ 10532.  What  I meant  to  ascertain  was,  whether  you  were  aware  that  the  holders  of  exhi- 
bitions in  connexion  with  schools  forfeited  those  exhibitions  unless  they  obtained  honors 
in  each  year  in  their  course? — I was  not  aware  of  that;  and  I consider  it  a most  important 
check. 

10533.  It  secures  diligence.  In  each  year,  in  fact,  they  earn  their  exhibitions  afresh. — 

If  that  was  done  the  evils  of  exhibitions  might  be  very  much  lessened,  if  not  altogether 
removed.  I may  add,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  in  the  event  of  these  exhibitions 
being  continued,  I think  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  college  that  has  the 
power,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  granting  degrees.  ■ ° 

10534.  You  do  not,  on  the  whole,  object  to  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  in  colleges 
as  .encouragements  for  deserving  students  in  schools? — Mv  objection  lies,  not  to  exhi- 
bitions in  colleges,  but  to  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  particular  schools ; and  even  that 
objection  would  be  very  much  removed,  provided  that  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  to  any 
college  that  had  the  power  of  granting  degrees;  but  then  I would  require,  on  the  part  of 
these  colleges,  that  they  should  take  the  same  precaution  as  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
keep  up  diligence ; and  as  it  would  be  difficult,  on  the  whole,  to  secure  that,  it  would  be 
better  if  these  exhibitions  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  teacher  to  produce 
a larger  number  of  pupils. 

10535.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  what  extent  should  local  subscriptions  be  calculated  upon  for 
the  support  of  each  school.  Take  Belfast,  for  instance  ? — I should  say  at  least  one-third  of 
the  whole.  I would  be  inclined  to  say  one-half. 

10536.  Where  would  you  procure  the  other  half? — I suppose  the  other  half  must  come  from 
the  funds.  That  may  be  secured  by  a proper  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  existing 
endowed  schools ; and  I believe  the  sum  might  turn  out  to  be  very  large  if  it  were  aU 
thrown  into  one  common  fund.  In  that  case  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a verv  large  one,  and 
that  you  might,  give  a very  considerable  sum  to  aid  local  efforts  from  that  fund.  They 
should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  were  not  sufficient  then  the  Government,  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  in  some  form  or  other,  should  provide  the  means  of  assisting  the 
local  efforts. 

10537.  Am  I ttj  take  it  as  a fact  that  you  would  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  sub- 
scribe one-half  of  the  expense  ? — One-half  or  one-third  I should  say.  I am  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  Ireland  generally  as  to  say  it  should  be 
one-half.  I should  say  one-half  or  one-third. 

10538.  Should  there  not  be  a difference  between  large  towns  and  small  towns? I should 

say  in  Belfast  it  should  be  onc-lialf,  and  in  poorer  towns  it  should  be  less. 

10539.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — If  the  localities  supplied  so  considerable  a portion  of  the  funds 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  give  the  local  authorities 
some  power  of  supervision  ? — I should  like  that  exceedingly.  I have  not  been  able  to  think 
of  any  particular  plan  by  which  that  could  be  done ; but  I should  like  exceedingly  that 
while  there  was  a Commission  on  the  one  hand,  there  should  be  a local  party  on  the  other, 
and  the  power  somehow  or  other  divided  between  them. 

10540.  I raised  the  question  with  a view  to  elicit  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
combining  central  and  local  action? — I think  there  should  be  some  party  in  the  district 
with  whom  the  Commission  should  correspond,  and  who  might  have  the  power  of  recom- 
mendation. 

10541.  Mr.  Stephens. — Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  subscribed  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  would  you  give  the  subscribers  any  local  privileges  ? — I would  not  be 
inclined  to  give  many  local  privileges  to  individuals. 

10542.  Would  you  give  any? — If  I were  giving  any  I would  give  the  power  to  these 
parties  of  having  a free,  pupil.  I think  there  should' be  a p roA'ision  made  by  the  local  parties 
to  pay  the  fees  of  certain  poor  boys,  and  that  this  should  be  part  of  the  local  effort.  The 
teacher  should  have  no  free  scholars.  He  should  not  be  required  to  take  any  boy  without 

4 C 
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B„  „„  remuneration.  I think  it  unjust  to  the  teacher,  and  a discouragement  to  Mm ; but  1 think 
Belfast.  ^ 1b  some  local  fund  for  paying  the  fees  of  poor  and  deserving  boys,  ascertained 

Want  of  Intermediate  , examination  to  be  boys  of  good  ability.  . , 

Schools.  10543  That  is,  you  would  admit  no  free  pupil  into  the  school  unless  he  had  previously 

Bet.  James  M'Cosli,  ^ „6  some  examination?-No.  , „ . . , '.. 

10544  Then  you  would  make  admission  the  reward  of  learning  i — In  so  young  a boy  it 
could  scarcely  be  the  reward  of  learning,  but  it  would  be  an  encouragement,  and  be  some 
means  of  ascertaining  the  capacity  for  learning.  ,,  , . . a .. 

10545.  Do  you  think  if  that  rule  was  observed  it  would  take  from  a boy  any  reflection 
upon  his  poverty  ? — I think  it  would  tend  to  do  that.  He  would  feel  as  if  he  had  earned  it. 

10546.  Do  you  think  the  other  boys  would  associate  with  him  on  terms  or  equality  r He 
would  be  a boy  able,  I think,  in  most  cases,  to  keep  his  place  owing  to  his  capacity. 


Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  Rev.  Robert 


Wilson , D.n.  (Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Secretary  of  Faculty  in  the 
General  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast),  sworn  and  examined. 


10547  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a brief  paper  to  your  Secretary  containing 
the  substance  of  the  matters  I was  anxious  to  bring  before  this  Commission,  and  which  I 
will  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading  as  follows “ Having  been  for  several  years  a member  of 
the  .joint  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and 
ha  vino-  now  filled  the  chair  of  Biblical  criticism  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  body  for 
the  last  nineteen  years,  I have  had  my  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of 
academical  education.  Very  recently  this  important  subject  lias  been  brought  before  my 
mind  more  formally  and  impressively,  in  consequence  of  the  General  Assembly  having 
appointed  me  convener  of  a committee  on  education,  which  has  been  specially  instructed 
‘ to  bring  the  subject  of  intermediate  schools  before  the  notice  of  Government.  The  step 
thus  taken  by  the  Assembly,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  abundantly  attests  the  deep 
anxiety  felt  throughout  the  large  Presbyterian  community,  for  the  establishment  of  a class 
of  seminaries  of  which  Ireland  is  deplorably  destitute. 

“ In  the  department  of  elementary  education,  laudable,  and  m many  respects  emi- 
nently successful,  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  the  State,  while  ample  provision  has  been 
made  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for  the  higher  education ; but 
in  regard  to  the  middle  classes,  who  certainly  form  the  strength  and  stability  of  a nation,  no 
adequate  measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure  them  mental  training  and  elevation ; the 
national  schools  are  confessedly  of  an  elementary  character,  and  calculated  generally  for 
the  humbler  classes;  while  the 'Queen’s  Colleges,  intended  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
middle  ranks,  pre-suppose  in  the  student  an  amount  of  classical  and  scientific  acquirements, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  no  accessible  means  of  attaining.  Indeed  the  very 
success  of  the  national  schools  has,  to  a considerable  extent,  crippled  the  means  of  obtaining 
a knowled<-e  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  of  the  elements  of  science  m some  of  its 
branches,  inasmuch  as  in  many  localities  a mixed  school  being  indispensable  to  the  support 
of  the  classical  teacher,  and  the  English  pupils  being  drawn  away  by  the  national  school,  the 
hio-her  department  has  in  consequence  become  extinct.  The  famine  of  1846  and  of  several 
succeeding  years,  operating  temporarily,  and  the  national  schools  operating  permanently, 
though  in  a different  direction,  have,  during  the  last  nine  years,  immensely  reduced,  over 
Ulster,  the  means  and  facilities  for  classical  education. 

“The  o-reat  educational  want  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  is  a sound  system  of  interme- 
diate education.  In  vain  do  those  noble  institutions,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  throw  open  their 
portals,  and  present  their  literary  and  scientific  treasures,  if  measures  are  not  taken  to 
enable  ingenuous  youth  to  qualify  themselves  for  entering  and  enjoying  the  proffered  boon. 
We  should  hear  less  of  the  splendid  triumphs  in  science,  and  especially  in  the  varied  depart- 
ments of  literature,  secured  by  German  universities,  were  it  not  for  the  efficient  preparatory 
training  provided  for  in  the  German  gymnasia.  _ " . , 

“ Ireland,  it  is  true,  possesses  a number  of  seminaries  which  might  be  turned  to  good 
and  profitable  account : the  ‘ Free  Schools  of  Royal  Foundation,’  for  example,  and  some 
others,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  suffering  under  a pecuniary  plethora,  droopmg  and 
decayino-  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  while  all  around  is  witnessed  a scene  of  educa- 
tional starvation.  That  flagrant  abuses  have,  from  time  to  time,  crept  into  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  Royal  and  other  endowed  schools,  cannot  be  denied;  and  that  the 
Royal  schools  have  become  associated  with  the  Established  Church,  and  linked  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  a fact  of  public  notoriety,  though  there  is  nothing,  as  it  appears,  m 
their  charter  to  prevent  them  from  resting  on  a general  and  comprehensive  foundation. 

“What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  The  voluntary  principle,  as  it  is  called,  will  not  effect  a 
cure.  It  has,  no  doubt,  established  in  Ulster  many  classical  schools,  but  the  majority  of 
them  proved  to  be  of  mushroom  existence ; and  besides,  its  capabilities  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  at  present  to  be  combated.  The  permanence  of  the 
Royal  schools  during  two  centuries  and  a quarter,  amid  varied  abuses  and  mismanagement, 
speaks  loudly  for  the  principle  of  endowment.  Again,  the  success  of  the  national  schools 
and  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  so  far  as  the  latter  have  had  opportunity  to  develop  their 
resources,  testifies  , with  equal  emphasis  in  favour  of  combined  education.  Thus  the  true 
remedy  appears  to  be  suggested:  let  the  State,  with  the  aid  of  local  support,  and  the. co- 
operation of  local  influence,  establish  a system  of  intermediate  schools  for  united  education, 
professional  and  commercial ; and,  in  regard  to  existing  foundations,  let  the  seminaries  be 
either  placed  on  a liberal  footing,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  general  system,  or  let  the  pro- 
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perty  be  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  go  into  the  general  fund.  Though  such  a course 
might  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  yet  in  the  end 
that  college  would  be  a gainer  to  a large  amount,  by  the  wider  diffusion  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  a taste  for  literary  acquirements  and  scientific  knowledge.  On  the  agencies 
requisite  for  carrying  out  a plan  of  this  nature,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  offer  an  opinion 
Meanwhile,  the  arrangement  suggested  would  obviously  form  an  appropriate  complement 
to  the  national  schools,  and  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
. “ T.he  low  and  languishing  state  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  calls  for  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  equally  prompt  and  vigorous.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  demand 
for  young  ministers  has  already  begun  to  outrun  the  supply,  which  threatens  to  become,  at 
no  distant  day,  still  more  painfully  disproportionate,  as  is  manifest  from  the  small  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  college  during  the  last  few  years.” 

10548.  I should  state,  in  connexion  with  this,  and  with  regard  to  the  statements  made  here 
to-day,  that  I do  not  believe  that  the  taste  for  classical  education,  and  for  a higher  education 
generally,  is  declining  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I believe  that  the  means  have  been  wanting 
to  foster  and  cherish  that  taste  as  it  should  be  cherished.  As  a proof  that  there  is  an  ardent 
■desn-e  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  obtain  a high  classical  education,  I may  mention 
that,  in  certain  cases  coming  under  my  own  knowledge,  farmers  in  straitened  circumstances 
and  some  of  our  ministers  not  very  liberally  supported,  have,  in  the  absence  of  such  schools 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  been  at  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  to  Belfast  for 
education;  I have  known  several  instances  of  that  during  the  last  few  years.  Then  as 
to  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  attending  classical  schools  in  Belfast,  I believe  that  arose  in 
a great  measure  from  the  extinction  of  classical  schools  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the  practice  with  many  of  our  ministers,  and  with  farmers 
of  the  better  class,  to  send  their  children  to  a school  to  obtain  in  that  their  classical  educa- 
tion, and  when  that  was  obtained,  to  send  them  to  Belfast  to  be  better  prepared  and  to 
finish  them  for  sending  them  to  college.  There  has  been  a decrease  in  Belfast;  that  decrease 
has  been  traceable  in  a great  measure  to  the  extinction  of  classical  schools  over  the  north  of 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  entering  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  I have  marked  them  down  so  as  to  bring  them  specifically  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners.  I do  not  say,  as  regards  the  four  or  .five  last  years,  that  the 
figures  represent  the  entire  number  who  may  have  entered  ultimately  to  become  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  but  they  represent  the  exact  number  of  all  who  have  passed  through  our 
examination  committees.  It  sometimes  happens  a young  man  has  not  sufficiently  made  up 
Ins  mind  whether  he  will  go  forward  for  the  ministry  or  not,  yet  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  obtain  a collegiate  education ; and  there  is  in  our- ecclesiastical  code  permission  for  a young 
man  to  go  to  college  and  graduate,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  presents  himself  to  one  of  our  presbyteries,  submits  to  an  exami- 
nation, and  gets  his  degree.  There  are  a few  cases  in  which  young  men  do  not  go  forward, 
but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  very  numerous.  I referred  to  the  famine,  but  I will 
refer  to  a few  years  before  the  famine,  to  show  the  number  that  entered  and  passed  through 
our  examination  committees,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  who  entered  during  the  later 
years.  In  1844,  there  were  43;  in  1845,  there  were  41;  in  1846,  there  were  51;  in  1847, 
51.  You  still  find  that,  though  the  famine  operated,  in  the  course  of  some  little  time  those 
farmers  and  others  who  had  their  boys  at  school,  made  an  effort  to  push  them  forward  in 
tlieir  education,  while,  in  regard  to  many  who  may  have  contemplated  such  a step,  their 
circumstances  prevented  them  carrying  their  design  into  execution.  In  1847,  as  I have 
said,  there  were  51;  in  1848,  25;  in  1849,  37;  in  1850,  23;  in  1851,  24;  in  1852,  11;  in 
1853,  5 in  1854,  13.  These  passed  our  examination  committees,  and  the  number  reported 
m 1855  is  12.  These  are  the  numbers,  and  even  making  allowance  for  some  such  cases  as 
I referred  to,  of  persons  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds,  and  who  may  have  entered 
college,  without  passing  the  examination  committee,  it  is  evident  there  is  a vast  reduction 
m the  numbers.  This  reduction  I trace  partly  to  the  famine  of  1846 ; but  I trace  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  extinction  of  classical  schools  in  different  localities,  as  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  by  Dr.  M'Cosh.  Our  collegiate  course  embraces,  between  Queen’s  Col- 
leges and  collegiate  seminaries,  six  or  seven  years : some  three  years  at  the  Queen’s  College, 
.and  some  four  yeai-s  at  the  collegiate  seminary.  In  1 851  the  number  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  98;  in  1855  the  number  is  reduced  to  70;  and 
since  July,  when  the  Assembly  met,  some  five  or  six  of  those  have  been  disposed  of,  so  that 
we  could  not  say  more  at  present  than  sixty-four 


Belfast. 


Want  of  Intermediate 
Schools. 

Rev.  Robert  Wilson, 


Rev.  John  Scott  Porter  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  John  Scott 

10549.  Chain  nan.  What  office  do  you  hold?— I am  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
criticism  and  Theology  to  the  non-subscribing  Presbyterians  of  Ireland;  I am  also  one  of 
the  ministers  of  a congregation  of  that  denomination  in  this  town.  I may  state  that  I have 
waited  on  your  lordship  and  brother  Commissioners  in  consequence  of  a notice,  stating  that 
as.  l had  formed  part  of  a deputation  that  waited  on  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  when  Lord 
■Lieutenant,  on  the  subject  of  intermediate  schools,  I might  attend  here  and  express  my 
opinions  and  recommendations  on  the  subject;  and  I have  come  forward  now  rather 
ior  the  purpose  of  intimating  my  adherence  to  the  subject  of  the  memorial  laid  before 
e °rd  Lieu  tenant,  than  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  statements  made  by  my  friends, 
oc  ors  M'Cosh  and  Wilson,  with  both  of  whom  I have  been  in  communication  on  this 
ject,  and  m whose  sentiments  I agree.  I agree  with  them  perfectly  that  there  is  an 
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want  felt  for  a system  of  intermediate  education,  established  by  public  authority, 
tinier  oublic  control,  with  public  support,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland ; andl  speak  more 
« Seddeffy  witrLpect  to  that  part  8 Ireland  with  which  l am  chiefly  acquainted,  namely  the 
north  and  I agree  with  them  that  education  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  classical,  but  should 
■ilso  be  adapted  for  tlie  purposes  of  general  and  commercial  life.  1 am  of  opinion  with  Dr. 
M‘Cosh  that  the  funds  for  carrying  out  this  system  ought  to  be  partly  provided  fiom  local 
' resources  and  partly  from  sources  of  a more  extensive  character,  either  from  those  funds  that 
have  been  already  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  which  may  be  made  available 
or  from  the  prodime  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  ^ And  I do  not  conceive 


tint ^tliere \s°any° object  to  which  the  taxation  of  the  country  may  be  more  judiciously  and 
beneficklly  applied  than  in  affording  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ffie  means  of  usefuUnd 


intellectual  culture.  As  to  tile  seminaries  of  Belfast,  upon  which  you  were  examining 
today  I conceive  that  we  have  already  complied  with  the  condition  that  has  been  statef 
“aS;,  the  rising  of  local  funds,  beciise  the  Royal  Belfast  f 

the  town  and  those  who  have  become  its  benefactors,  probably  fiom  £25,000  to  £,-50,001 . it 
s uXimxte  in  my  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  this  has  been  so  invested  and  applied  that 
out  very  little  animal  revenue  has  been  secured  winch  is  available  for 
th,  building,  and  for  other  expenses  of  the  system  ol  education.  _ The  whole  ot  the  gionna 
and  buildings  are,  I believe,  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  education,  so  that  there  is  no  lent 
“ming  in.  “ Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  wilt  regard  to  the  academy.  It  was  founded  by 
a number  of  persons  who  subscribed  money  lor  the  purpose  without  any  view  whatsoevei 
to  a profitable  return.  The  buildings  have,  unfortunately,  from  a similar  cause,  fallen  Into 
decay  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  ought  to  he  put  into  thorough  repair  made  useful  and 
avaflahle  asieminaries  of  education.  I conceive  that  the  system  ought  not  merely  to 
embrace  the  providing  of  tlie  means  of  education,  but  likewise  the  providing  a letirmg 
pension3  or  allowance  For  masters  who,  from  age  or  ill  health  or  other  causes  not  of  a moral 
nature  may  be  found  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  winch  they  have  for  a long  tune 
discharged  with  efficiency  and  zeal.  I agree  with  Dr.  M-Cosh,  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  exlubitions,  in  which  so  much  money  is  swallowed  up— m my  opinion  not  in  the  most 
profitable  way— were  applied  in  some  other  manner.  The  funds  should  be  made  available 
Che  promotion  of  eduction,  either  in  providing  salaries  for  masters  where  such  institu- 
tions d<? not  now  exist,  or,  which  would,  perhaps,  he  more  suitable  to  the  m-igmal  destina- 
tion of  them— namely,  that  they  should  bo  given  to  the  existing  colleges— Trinity  woflege, 
and  the  Queens  Colleges— giving  exhibitions  which  should  ho  competed  for  either  from 
veal'  to  year— which  I think  is,  after  all,  the  simplest  plan— or  to  be  held  upon  tlm  con- 
ditions which  were  stated  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  as  being  already  m force  in  Tnmty 
College  Dublin,  with  reference  to  tlie  exhibitions  for  which  there  are  endowments  in  that 
establishment.  I do  not  see  any  other  points  I would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie 
Commissioners  to : but  of  course  I am  ready  to  answer  any  question. 

10550  Mr  Stephens. — Do  you  think  tlie  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Belfast  would  experience 
anv^^eetinn  to  mi  educational  tax  for  the  support^ schools?-  t must  be  understood  that 
Belfast  is  a very  large  place,  and  that  there  are  a great  many  ratepayers  and  a great  many 
rates and  some  ratepayers  complain  already  of  the  number  of  rates ; nevertheless  an  edu- 
cational rate  could  be  carried.  , „ T V 1 . . „11 

10551.  To  meet  all  tlie  expenses  for  tlie  establishment  of  schools  ?— I did  not  state  foi  all 
the  expense;  I mean  to  provide  as  much  of  the  funds  as  ought  to  be  providedjocally.^ 

10552.  To  what  extent  ought  the  funds  to  he  provided  from  local  sources 
not  more- than  one-half  should  be  called  for  from  the  locality. 

10553  Do  you  think  they  would  cheerfully  bear  that  burden  ?— As  1 said,  I cannot  swear 
they  would  hear  it  cheerfully ; but  1 should  think  such  a rate  could  he  earned  and  mam- 
taiiied.  In  fact  I may  as  well  state  expressly,  I know  it  would  be  grumbled  at  and  objected 
to  by  many;  but  I hope  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  would  he  quite  willing  to  have 
themselves*  taxed  for  so  useful  a purpose  Bart  of  the  .testimony  given  before  you  may 
appear  to  imply  that  the  desire  for  classical  instruction  ill  Belfast  has  fallen  away  ill  the 
ratio  shown  in  the  returns  read  from  the  Academical  Institution  and  the  Academy.  In 
mv  opinion  that  is  not  tlie  fact;  for  there  are  several  schools  now  m Belfast  which  were  not 
in  existence  in  Belfast  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  classical  instruction  is  given 
—schools  of  private  foundation ; so  that,  adding  the  number  of  boys  in  those  private  schools 
to  those  on  the  books  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institution  I think  it  probable  it  would  bo 
found  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  boys  receiving  that  kind  of  instruction  is  not  so 
great  as  would  appear  from  these  returns.  , . • of„ 

10554.  Chairman. — Can  you  inform  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  number  of  those  pnvate 
schools?— I cannot;  hut  I understand  there  are  schools  kept  by  Mr.  Bell,  Dr.  xoung,  Mr. 
Mark,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll.  Though  I cannot  say  the  desire  for  clas- 
sical education  in  Belfast  lias  kept  pace  with  tlie  growing  population  of  the  town,  yet  1 am 
not  prepared  to  say  there  has  been  an  absolute  diminution  in  tlie  number  of  boys  receiving 
classical  instruction.  „ •• „ 

10555.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— Do  you  flunk  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  exact  mtoimauou 
as  to  the  state  of  this  case? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  gentlemen  would  cnee  - 
fully  make  any  returns  the  Commissioners  would  ask  for. 


—Well,  I think 
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Londonderry,  11th  October,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Camus  School. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson , Bart.,  m.p.,  is  examined. 

1055G.  Camus  School,  which  has  been  read  out  in  the  list  by  the  Secretary,  is  not  in 
the  county  of  Derry.  It  was  endowed  by  Lord  Abercorn. 

10557.  Secretary. — The  school  was  placed  on  the  Derry  list  because  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835, 
“A  School  at  Camus,  county  of  Londonderry.  Endowment,  £32  a-year.”  The  Earl  of 
Abercorn  was  the  founder  of  the  school ; and  the  authority  referred  to  for  that  is  the 
Report  on  Schools,  1788.  It  is  stated  to  be  in  Strabane,  which  is  in  Tyrone,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812.  “In  Strabane,  in  the  parish  of  Camus,  there  is 
a school  endowed  by  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Abercorn  family,  in  the  year  1666. 
The  endowment  consists  of  a house  and  a rent-charge  of  £32  per  annum  on  the  estate  of 
a John  Hunt,  Esq.,  called  Ballisandra,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which  rent-charge  has 
not  been  paid  for  some  years  past,  but,  until  latterly,  had  been  regularly  paid  ; we  have, 
therefore,  referred  the  investigation  into  the  nature  of  this  bequest  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations,  who  have  powers  to  proceed  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  charitable 
bequests  that  are  withheld  or  misapplied.  This  school  is  at  present  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  ; and  three  years  ago  a new  and  commodious  schoolhouse  was 
erected,  the  old  one  being  in  ruins,  a proper  master  appointed,  who  lives  in  the  house  and 
instructs  twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls,  who  are  clothed,  and  also  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  psalm  singing,  and  assist  every  Sunday  in  the  service  at  church.” 


Endowment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey,  for  Schools  at  Magherafelt  and 
Castledawson. 

10558.  Secretary — It  appears  from  returns  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
Commissioners,  from  extracts  of  wills  recorded  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey,  late  of  Magherafelt,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  died  the  19th  of  September,  1844.  The  will  was  proved  in  November, 
1844.  He  appointed  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  of  the  same  place,  and  Rowley  Millar,  Esq., 
of  Moneymore,  executors.  “ By  codicil.  I revoke  that  part  of  my  will  wherein  I bequeath 
£100  for  building  a school  at  Magherafelt,  having  paid  said  sum  to  my  trustees.  It  is  my 
will  that  said  sum  so  paid  shall  be  expended  in  building  two  schools,  one  at  Magherafelt 
and  the  other  at  Castledawson,  to  be  Scriptural,  and  not  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  If  difficulty  should  arise  in  obtaining  a site  at  Castledawson,  I give 
my  trustees  power  to  expend  all  of  said  sum  on  the  Scriptural  parish  school  at  Maghera- 
felt, to  be  built  as  aforesaid.” 

The  Rev.  Charles  King  Irwin  sworn  and  examined. 

10559.  Chairman. — You  are  rector  of  the  parish  of  Magherafelt  ? — Yes. 

10560.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  with  respect  to  this  endow- 
ment ? — If  I rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  endowment,  it  is  not  an  endowed 
school.  Mr.  Vesey  during  his  lifetime  gave  a sum  of,  I think,  over  £60,  which,  with  other 
subscriptions,  amounting  in  all  to  £150  or  £160,  was  employed  in  erecting  a house  ; but 
no  provision  was  made  to  sustain  it  or  pay  salaries.  At  the  time  the  school  was  built  Sir 
Robert  Bateson  was  the  lessee,  and  he  contributed  towards  the  school.  It  is  still  in 
existence  and  in  operation. 

10561.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  the  land  purchased  ? — No ; the  school  is  built  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Salters’  Company,  and  the  school  is  actually  now  their  property. 

10562.  Mr.  Hughes — What  amount  did  Mr.  Vesey  leave  ? — I speak  from  recollection. 
It  was  built  during  his  lifetime.  I think  he  subscribed  over  £60 ; the  Salters’  Company, 
£60 ; Sir  Robert  Bateson,  £25 ; and  some  smaller  subscriptions. 

10563.  Chairman — Is  there  a lease  of  the  land? — No.  There  is  no  lease  or  title 
whatever,  nor  means  of  keeping  up  the  school.  The  company  pay  a salary,  and  I pay  a 
salary  myself.  I succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey  in  1844,  and  I opened  the  school;  it  had 
only  been  completed  then. 

10564.  [ Secretary . — It  was  from  the  word  “trustees”  occurring  in  this  extract  I have 
read  from  the  codicil,  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  considered  this  an  endowment.] 

10565.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  deed,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  an 
endowment,  seeing  there  is  no  title.  The  Salters’  Company  were  not  in  possession  at  the 
time.  In  point  of  fact,  the  school  belongs  to  the  Salters’  Company.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  agreement  respecting  the  school ; if  there  had  been,  I must  have  been  aware  of  it. 

10566.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  information  to  communicate  ? — With  regal'd 
to  the  second  school  mentioned,  Castledawson  school,  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  We  could 
not  mise  sufficient  funds.  It  is  in  Derry,  not  in  Antrim.  The  money  lies  in  the  Northern 
Bank,  on  a deposit  receipt  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned in  the  will,  and  my  curate,  Rev. Mr.  Twigg.  I do  not  know. the  amount;  I pi'esume 
the  balance  of  the  £100. 
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10567  In  what  parish  is  Castledawson  ?— The  same  parish,  Magherafelt.  We  look 
forward  of  course,  to  the  employment  of  the  money  at  some  future  time,  when  we  can 
raise  money  to  add  to  it.  I have  only  to  say,  I have  a strong  impression  on  my  mmd  that 
all  the  schools  that  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  L<?rd  Lieutenant  s Fund 
were  merely  built  out  of  that  Fund-  . , . , . ,, 

10568.  [Secretary.— The  nature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  Fund  is  explained  in  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  in  1825,  at  page  59.] 
10569.  Witness. — The  land  mentioned  was  merely  the  site  of  the  school  and  the  garden. 
10570.  [Secretary.— Thfr  quantity  of  land  was  generally  two  acres,  one  acre,  or  half  an 
acre.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1 810,  enabling  clergymen  and  others  to  grant- 
land  in  perpetuity  for  the  purpose  of  building  schools,  the  quantity  was  limited  to  two 
acres ; and  the  quantity  granted  in  perpetuity  seldom  exceeded  two  acres.  More  frequently 
it  was  one  acre  or  half  an  acre.]  . , , „ . , 

10571  Chairman.— The  Commissioners  consider  that  any  school  having  a grant  ol  land 
in  perpetuity  is  an  endowed  school.  The  18  &-,_19  Vic-  chap.  59,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  Act,  provides  that  “ Endowments  shall  mean  and  include  the  estates,  lands, 
funds,  and  annual  or  other  income,  given,  granted,  or  applied  for  the  establishment  or 
support  of  such'schools,  or  for  the  purposes  of  education  therein.  . 

10572.  [Secretary. — In  the  course  of  their  inquiries  the  Commissioners  have  found  that 
nearly  all  these  schools  are  endowed  : that  is,  nearly  all  have  grants  of  land  in  perpetuity.] 


Magherafelt  School, 
Endowed  by 
Hugh  Rainey,  Esq. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Magherafelt  School,  Endowed  by  PIugh  Rainey,  Esq. 

10573.  Secretary.— The  Commissioners  have  received  a letter  relative  to  the  Maghera- 
felt School,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  superintends,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Primate,  who  is  trustee.  The  letter  complains  of  the  school,  and  notice  was  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  to  be  in  attendance.  I read  the  letter  as  follows : — 

“Magherafelt,  September  15th,  1855. 

“ Mrs.  Gaussen  having  seen  the  articles  in  the  Times  paper,  indicating  a Commission 
befrm  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  misappropriated  funds  of  endowed  schools,  ear- 
nestly solicits  an  early  visit  to  Rainey’s  endowed  school  in  Magherafelt,  county  of  London- 
derry. Any  and  every  information  relative  to  the  school,  together  with  the  original  will 
being  in  her  possession,  shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,  as  the  intentions  of 
the  testator  are  not  being  carried  out  in  any  single  instance. 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

[Mrs.  Gaussen  is  called  upon  to  appear,  hut  does  not  answer.] 

10574  In  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1812, 
page  291,  it  is  stated:— “ There  is  a school  at  Magherafelt,  founded  under  the  will  of  Hugh 
Rainey,  Esq.,  in  1707.  The  following  is  the  history  of  this  foundation In  the  year 
above  mentioned  Hugh  Rainey,  by  will,  devised  his  personal  property,  which  amounted 
to  about  £4,393,  to  his  executors,  in  trust,  that  they  should  purchase  therewith  lands  of 
inheritance,  the  rents  thereof  to  be  divided,  one  moiety  to  his  nephews  and  their  issue, 
male  and  female,  in  strict  settlement;  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  support  of  a charity  school 
for  poor  boys,  who  were  to  he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  And  he  directed  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  obtained  for  the  confirmation  of  his  will,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
charity.  His  executors  having  died  without  carrying  his  will  into  execution,  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Ash,  purchased  an  estate  from  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Southwell,  containing 
1,562  acres  and  upwards,  lying  near  Downpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  for  which 
he  paid  the  sum  of  £6,545,  of  which  sum  £2,481  was  borrowed  by  said  Thomas  Ash,  and 
secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  estate,  which  then  produced  the  yearly  income  of  £400. 
After  the  purchase  of  said  estate,  £1,882  more  of  the  assets  of  the  said  Hugh  Rainey 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  executors,  and  were  applied  to  the  clearing  off  part  of  the 
mortgage,  leaving  the  lands  still  subject  to  the  remainder  of  the  sum  of  £2,481,  due  by 

mC*‘ iT  appears  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of  George  II.  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  this  charity ; and  this  Act  gave  a power  to  the  executors 
to  make  leases  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  of  part  of  these  lands,  instead  of  the  existing 
leases  of  thirty-one  years ; and  to  take  fines  from  the  tenants,  in  order  to  raise  a sum 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  remaining  incumbrances ; and  then  the  Act  directs  that  the  sum 
of  £175  should  be  a rent-charge  upon  said  lands,  payable  for  ever  to  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland,  for  the  support  of  the  school,  in  lieu  of  the  moiety  of  the  rents  applicable  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Rainey  to  said  charity. 

“ There  is  a large  schoolhouse,  built  in  1713,  by  the  executor,  Thomas  Ash,  capable  ol 
containing  twenty-four  hoys,  and  situated  in  the  town  of  Magherafelt.  We  find  that  m 
the  year  1713  eight  boys  were  brought  into  the  school;  in  the  next  year,  eight  more; 
and  in  the  year  after,  eight  more ; and  for  many  years  subsequent  to  this  period  that 
number  of  children  were  maintained  in  the  school.  But  in  consequence  of  this  very 
improvident  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  a rent-charge  of  £175  per  annum  was  fixed  for 
ever  as  the  annual  fund  for  the  support  of  this  school,  as  the  value  of  money  decreased, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  increased  in  price,  the  number  of  children  have,  from  year  to 
year,  been  reduced ; so  much  so,  that  at  present  there  are  but  nine  boys  in  the  school. 

“ There  is  a schoolmaster  at  a salary  of  twelve  guineas  per  annum,  and  a mistress,  who 
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lives  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  who  is  a lineal  descendent  of  the  founder,  at  a salary  of  £6 
per  annum,  the  sum  fixed  by  Mr.  Rainey  in  his  will.  The  children  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  with  a fee  of  50,9.  each 
and  a new  suit  of  clothes.  They  are  taken  into  the  school  without  any  distinction  of 
religion;  but  whilst  at  school  are  brought  up  as  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
ihere  is  no  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  schoolhouse  ; and  a few  years  ago,  it  being  much 
out  of  order,  the  number  of  the  children  was  reduced,  in  order  to  accumulate  a sufficient 
sum  to  put  it  into  good  repair,  which  it  is  now  represented  to  us  to  be  in.  The  accounts 
of  the  school  seem  to  be  regularly  kept.  There  is  no  visitor  of  the  school  appointed' by 
the  Act  of  George  II. ; but  his  Grace  the  Primate  has,  at  different  times,  inspected  this 
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, , 057t5-- Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page 
440  School  at  Magherafelt ; James  Caufield,  master  (charity  school).  Master  a Pro- 
testant ; a free  school.  One  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  paid  by  Sir  R.  Bateson  to 
Miss  Ash,  as  superintendent,  who  pays  M master  £12  10-9.  3 d.,  besides  board  and  lodging. 
Sir  R.  Bateson  is  the  patron  of  the  school.  Founded  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
superintendent.  - 

10576.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  page  191s,  I 
find  it  mentioned  as  a “free  school  in  Magherafelt,  endowed,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Ash,  who  refuses  to  give  any  information  respecting  it.” 

10577.  A return  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  who  returns  himself  as 
superintendent  of  the  Rainey  charity  school.  I read  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin:— 


“The  Rectory,  Magherafelt,  30th  April,  1855. 

“ Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  addressed  to  the  principal  master  of 
the  school  endowed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Rainey,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  sole  patron  and 
trustee  of  that  school  is  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate.  By  his  Grace’s  appointment  I am 
the  visitor  and  manager  of  it. 

“ The  school  is  a charity  school,  and  the  teacher’s  name  is  Edmond  Bear.  He  is 
appointed  by  me,  with  the  sanction  of  his  Grace,  and  is  removable  at  .pleasure. 

“ The  Charter  of  the  school  is  the  will  of  the  founder,  dated  April  11,  1707,  and  an  Act 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  11  Geo.  II. 

“Its  emoluments  are  solely  a rent-charge  of  £175  late  Irish  currency,  chargeable  on  an 
estate  in  the  county  Down,  which  is  now  vested  in  a variety  of  proprietors. 

“ It  has  no  house,  lands,  or  any  permanent  endowment  in  the  town  of  Magherafelt, 
being  merely  tenant-at-will  to  the  Salters’  Company  of  London  for  a house  and  small 
farm,  for  which  a rent  of  £17  per  annum  is  paid. 

“ I return  the  form  you  have  sent  filled,  as  regards  salaries  and  number  of  pupils, 
(Nos.  4 and  5). 

“ T1tv  ?vmbers  lj  2>  3>  can  be  better  filled  by  Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq.,  23,  Gardiner- 
place,  Dublin,  who  manages  the  pecuniary  matters  connected  with  the  charity,  as  law 
agent  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate.  On  me  devolves  the  disbursement  of  the  necessary 
expenditure,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  school,  of  course  without  salary  or  recompense. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed),  “ Charles  King  Irwin, 

“ Rector  of  Magherafelt.” 

“ The  boys  of  the  school  are  clothed  and  fed,  and  lodged  gratuitously ; and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  are  dismissed  with  a new  suit  of  clothes,  and  an  apprentice  fee  of  £2  10s., 
late  Irish  currency.”  [Mr.  Irwin’s  return  is  read.] 

10578.  A return  has  also  been  made  with  regard  to  this  school  by  Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq., 
agent  to  the  Lord  Primate.  He  returns  a copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  will. 
I read  the  return. 


Rev.  Charles  K.  Inoin  further  examined. 

t documents  relative  to  the  school  are  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  an  Act  of  the 

lnsh  Parliament  of  1711.  I possess  copies  of  both ; but  I am  sure  I do  not  know  where  the 
ongmals  are  : I have  them  copied  in  a book.  The  will  is  extremely  voluminous ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  course  for  me  to  give  as  short  an  account  of  it 
as  1 can,  and  the  Commissioners  can  read  the  document  if  they  like  afterwards.  The  will 
ot  the  founder  directed  that  a certain  number  of  boys  should  be  clothed,  fed,  educated,  and 
apprenticed.  I do  not  know  what  the  lady  means  by  making  these  complaints ; but  I am 
here  to  answer. 

10580.  Chairman — The  person  making  the  complaint  not  having  attended,  the  Com- 
missioners cannot  go  farther  into  this  case. 

10o81.  There  is  amatter  which  the  will  does  not  conve}r.  By  some  means  or  other,  of  which 
Jlm,  ignorant,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  perhaps,  a farm  of  land  was  acquired, 
y means  of  that  farm  alone,  with  £175,  late  Irish  currency,  we  are  able  to  maintain 
t present  fourteen  boys,  and  some  years  ago  eighteen  boys.  It  is  plain  that  the  money 
tpr.<,e+W°t  •1?°*'  e!lab^e  us  *°  maintain  such  a number  of  boys.  We  hold  that  farm  as 
n s-at-will,  under  the  Salter’s  Company,  and  pay  a heavy  rent  for  it.  The  house  is 
fr  ™1Sr  6 repair,  and  is  about  to  fall.  Of  Course  it  would  not  be  proper  to  expend  the 
fund  repairing  or  rebuilding  a house  to  which  there  is  no  title ; and  we  would  not 


Rev.  Charles  King 
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Ao  a0  tiu  the  Company  came  into  possession  ,of  the  property,  which  they  did  withirp  the 
sard  they  have  declared  they  will  at  once  enter'  into  an  ammgc mrent  mth 
his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  to  build  a new  schoolliouse  on  the  farm,  and  assist  us 
varifty  of^ ways  .It  was  impossible  to  repair- the  school  while  there  was  no  title  to  the 

§l  1 05 82  nThisClady  is  the  daughter  of  a person  alluded  to  as  having  been  the  last  holder  of 
the  trust  before  it  was  recovered  byhis  Grace ; and  that  accounts  for  the  hostility  whmh  she 
is  perpetually  manifesting,  principally  towards  me  ; but  she  inflicted  it  UP^  the  Jin  t 
and  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  now,  it  appears,  upon  your  loidslnp.  llie  tact  is,  eveiy 
the  rent-charge  is  received  by  Mr.  Dobbin;  he  remits  to  me,  upon  estimates  fiamed by 
me  and  I retnm  the  accounts  with  the  vouchers,  which  are  examined  by  his  Grace  s 
private  secretary  and  certified  by  his  Grace  himself;  consequently,  i is  quite  impossible 
any  malversation  of  the  funds  can  take  place.  And  as  regards  the  will  of  the  founder,  we 
/in  nil  that  is  reciuired.  I have  copies  of  the  accounts  here. 

d 10583  [Secretory.— The  Act  provides— “ The  said  townlands,  tenements,  and  lieredita- 
ments  (save  only  as  after  excepted)  shah  be  and  stand  charged  with  the  yearly  rent  of  £176, 
payable  to  his  Grace  Hugh,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  to  his 
successors  for  ever,  by  tSo  even  portions,  on  every  first  day  of  May  and  November,  for  the 
supporting,  maintaining,  educating,  and  placing  out  to  trades  or 

boys  under  the  trust,  and  subject  to  the  nomination  as  in  and  by  saul  w 11  s dc vised  a: nd 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Hugh,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  or 
Ms  lawful  successors,  for  ever,  to  distrain  for  the  said  rent-charge  or  any  part  thereof, 
that  shall  happen  be  in  arrlar  in  all  or  any  of  these  said  townlands,  tenements,  and 

1,6 1 0^8i^I  read^omthe  wdlaTfidM^S^a^o  order  that  my  executors  shall,  in  November, 
1713  put  into  the  house  eight  boys,  sons  of  such  parents  as  were  of  good  lepoit,  and  aie 
reduced  to  poverty ; and  fit  thefi  be  clothed  and  fed  in  the  house 
nurnose  • and  at  the  November  that  shall  be  m the  year  of  our  Lord  1714  they  shall  put 
in  civil  boys  more,  such  as  are  above  specified,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  them  ; and  ln  Nov  m- 

ber  thatshall  be  in  1 715,  my  execntois,  or  those  that  shall  be  m possession  of  tlie  estate,  shall 

put  in  eiriit  boys  more,  so  qualified  as  above  ; and  in  November,  1716,  then  the  first  e ght 
boys  shall  be  bound  to  such  trades  or  occupations  as  shall  be  judged  most  meet  foi  their 
oentas  and  shall  give  a suit  of  new  clothes  and  50..  in  money ; bul  let  particular  care  be 
taken  that  none  of  them  be  rude,  or  lead  an  irregular  life  ; but  let  them  be  put  into  such 
families  as  are  of  wood  repute.  And  when  those  are  disposed  of,  then  my  executors,  oi 
such  as  enjoy  tlie°estate  for  the  time  being,  shall  take  care  to  put  m eight  boys  more 
qualified  as  above,  in  their  room;  and  so  successively,  at  November  every  year  for  ever 
there  shall  be  eight  put  out  and  eight  pnt  in  for  ever;  mid  if  it ; shaH  kappee i that .those  I 
call  heirs,  or  rather  feofees  in  trust,  shall  not  lay  out  so  much  of  the  estate  as  shall  well  md 
truly  discharge  this  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  that  being  legally  convicted  bj  the  sue 
ceedinc  heir  or  trustee,  they  shall  be  ipso  facto  outed;  and  on  such  condition  as  befoie 
mentioned,  let  the  estate  be  as  it  will  after  the  following  legacies  be  paid,  the  persons 
enjoying  it  as  trustees  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  out  the  one-half  of  it  for  such  pious  uses  ns 
shall  be  mentioned,  besides  what  is  before  mentioned;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
one  moiety  is  not  a sufficient  fund  for  the  supply  of  so  many  poor  boys,  then  let  them 
number  be  reduced  to  twenty-one;  and  if  that  be  too  many  for  the  one  moiety,  with  the 
■uses  hereafter  mentioned,  then  let  eighteen  be  the  number ; or  if  it  please  God  to  mci  ease 
the  estate  to  £500  per  annum,  then  I judge  by  the  following  calculation  that  it  may  supply 
thirty  bovs ; but  if  I be  mistaken,  let  so  many  as  may  be  decently  brought  up  be  put  m.  j 
10585."  Chairman. — Can  yon  give  the  Commissioners  a copy  of  your  account  ?-I  have 
n in  my  book.  I will  rend  it ; and  if  you  wish  to  have  a copy  made  it  can  be  done,  it 
you  mean  I should  make  a copy,  I shall  do  so. 

10586.  For  the  last  three  years  ? — I shall  make  it  out  this  evening.  . 

10587.  Send  it  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle?— I shall;  I will  do  it  on  my  leturn 
home. 

10588.  Who  selects  the  hoys  ?— I do. 

10589.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  act  ?— I select  them,  as  far  as  possible,  homtlie 
Salters’  estate,  children  who  have  lost  both  parents;  next  children  who  have  lost  one 
parent  but  under  certain  circumstances  children  both  of  whose  parents  are  alive, 
select  outside  the  Salter's  estate,  if  there  is  an  urgent  case  elsewhere  and  not  there,  i 
have  at  present  two  boys  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon  school.  There  tuoUnh 
in  the  trust  indicating  how  they  are  to  be  appointed,  nor  that  they  are  to  be  orphar  s. 
generally  prefer  destitute  children. 

10590.  Dr.  Andrews.— Is  there  any  tiling  m the  will  limiting  them  to  a paiticuiar 
™o?_No.  - - 


it 


Clai0591.NIs  it  an  open  trust?— In  the  will  he  says,  “ I do  order  that  my  executors  shaU 
in  November,  1713,  put  into  the  house  eight  boys,  sons  of  such  parents  as  were  ot  gooa 
report,  and  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  let  them  be  clothed  and  fed  m the  house  appo 
for  that  purpose.”  That  would  indicate  they  need  not  be  orphans.  However,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  orphans.  I have  a list  of  the  boys,  and  can  tell  you  those  who  aie 
orphans,  and  those  who  are  not.  , . . , , . w ti,eV 

10592.  Chairman — The  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  school  but  y 
will  direct  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  visit  it? — I shall  be  happy  to  give  him  y 
assistance  in  my  power. 
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iako9  o Rasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  at  Muff.  Londondeert 

10593.  Secrelan/  — The  next  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  relative  to  the  

Erasmus  Smith  s school,  at  Muff,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Kyle.  I read  the  letter  as  follows fggg  £ho£‘ 

,lQt„  t , i . , i . , „ , _ “Faughanvale,  Derry,  1st  June,  1855.  at  Muff- 

Sir,  In  ieply  to  the  circular  of  the  ‘ Endowed  Schools  Commission,’  I beg  to  say  that  5°?iimentary 

fMn4vSUC  \SCn01  n\US  rish  18  °ne  °n  Erasmus  Sniitll’s  foundation.  Itis  in  the  village  1 ence‘ 
of  Muft  (county  Derry)  and  is  at  present  taught  by  Mr.  John  Kyle.  For  reasons  whiclfl 
need  not  now  particularly  state,  I think  the  great  majority  of  the  public  here  would  be  very 
•anxious  that  the  mode  of. its  management  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
pation  is  the  Rev.  John  Conroy,  perpetual  curate.  * * 

"f  51111 ) Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq."  (S,Sn“1).  “ L.  E.  Berkeley. 

ISt  tMl  f -H  fe  RW  Mr.  Berkeley  received  notice  of  this  court. 

irrafi'  SJue,“-nJ— 5?  Ilas']  ITho  Rev  L.  E Berkeley  is  called,  and  does  not  answer.! 

10o96.  Secretary.  It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  oiiFomidation  Schools,  in  1835,  that  there  was  a school  at  Fa„C’ 
vale,  Derry  on  the  Erasmus  Smiths  foundation.  The  master  had  an  endowment  of?£20 
Se“.nd  RTrt  rftle  C»«ouers  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  1832  at 
page  446,  it  is  mentioned  there  was  a school  at  Muff,  parish  of  Faughanvale.  A Sod  slated 
house,  in  good  repair,  built  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith's,  lost  £300 
Total  annual  income  of  the  master  was  £32  a-year.  A free  school.  Master  a Protestant 
Tliere  were  eighteen  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  sixteen  Presbyterians  and 
twenty-four  Roman  Catholics  m attendance.  Thirty-three  boys  and  twenty-five  girls  The 
parish  school  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  dean  of  Deny  gi'ves  £2 
per  annum.  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  read.  y ° X 

.10597.  I may  mention  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1810 
with  respect  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  that  the  Board  adopted  a plan  of  buildino  Emdish 
schools,  and  laid  out  upon  each  a sum  not  exceeding  £300.  The  condition  upSn  which 
endowment™’  ^ ‘h°  gl'°nnd  b°  “"^yedin  perpetidty  to  them  as  an 

10598.  In  their  Ninth  Report  page  220,  they  say,  “Whenever  any  proprietor  of  land  is 
desirous  of  havmga  school  established  on  lus  estate,  provided  the  situation  is  otherwise  eligible 
the  governors  agree,  on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a certain  proportion  offandnoj 
exceeding  two  acres,  to  contribute  a sum  not  greater  than  £300  towm-ds  erecting  a school' 

R°eno!!.tIlf,irr'“Ili  .t0.S“n‘  *°  «*•»  of  £30  per  annum.  In  the 

Rcpoit  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  359-,  they  mention 
this  school.  They  say  that  at  Faughanvale  there  w-as  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school7  William 
Welsh  master  Sources  of  snpport-£20  a-year,  salary,  and  £10  gratuity  from  the  trS 
of  Emsmus  Smiths  chanty;  a free  house;  £10  a-year  from  the  Groces' Company  £2 
from  the  lector,  and  school-rates  of  one  penny  a-week  from  a few  of  the  children  PV.rJv 

children  are  taught  gratuitously.  Males,  fifty;  females,  thirty-six;  total  eio-hty-six  Kind  ' 
of  instruction  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A return  ias  been  re2“fd  from  the 
Qovemors  of  Erasmns  Smith’s  schools,  and  also  from  the  master.  rX]l<,  reti?s  ai?°“ad  ] 

Mr.  John  Kyle  sworn  and  examined. 


^ir,nan—AxQ  you  master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  Muff?— I am 
incm  TThen  Were  you  aPPomted  master?— In  the  year  1851. 
tacao  tt  many  scho,lars,have  you  at  present?— I believe  sixty-five. 

Taaaq  5ave  y°u  y°ur  books  ? — I have.  [Produces  them.] 

1 nfin?'  Af ' you  youi-  report  book  ? — I have.  [Produces  it.] 

inspect  of  rZa"3T  7 “ * 7°"  "4°°1  inSpeCted  ?-T1“  V Hugh  Hamilton,  the 

won’  tf0,T  0ften  does  be  inspect  it  ? — Once  in  the  twelve  months, 
tlnle  dfys  3'°“  *“  a “**.  °f  inspection  ?_No ; with  the  exception  of  two  or 

inma'  ® tliree  days’  notice?— Generally. 

Bomd  of  Etasm™sS;?.0  70U  mak°  ,m7rcp0r‘S  “V  person  or  b„ard?-No  ;7except  to  the 
S’  Howuften  do  you  make  a report?— Once  in  every  six  months, 
place  1011  d°  J°m  pUI,iIs  receive  ?-The  education  carried  out  in  Kildare- 

10612  VW  “ SOc!64y  d,°  3™S*  p"pils  Wo11*  t0?— 1 ™ U0‘  exactly  sure 
denominates  adSS  P°0r?-°h’  yesi  tlMre  are  none  excluded  fron/the  school-all 

depSs3„nHZ  “ph&Pa5  We  forty-three ; the  number  of  free  pupils 

lOfiK-  m ^lie  ?-ar.ents  of  tll1e  PuPlls  of  the  labouring  class,  or  farmers  ?— Both 

the  neighbmirhotal?  “”7  * “ ?*  "eighbourhood  ?_There  axe  a number  of  schools  .in 

4 D 


Mr.  John  Kyle. 
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10617.  How  near?- 


_ .Within  a mile  or  less ; we  haye-  one  within  less  than  half  a mile 

Klii*  i"°‘tS  31,.,:?-  I do  not  know  what  school  itmaybe;  it  is  in  connexion  with 
^r^Dnto&rirg^ent  are  the  schools  in  the  neighhonrhood?_There  is  one 
under  the  OhS  «* 

10620.  Is  your  schoolhouse  m did  nothing  to  it  since  I came  there. 

10621.  By  whom  is , it  thoSRev.  Mr.  Conroy,  and  the 

There  Is  U of  it  out  of  repair,  and  they 

Pl062n2!° I'henlKey  repair  ^-Immediately  after  I came  to  the  parish. 

Si  Mr'S^-^fsiryoutaye  sixty-Sye  schobrs  at  present?-!  helieye  so; 

10626.  Mr.  Stephens.- How  many  are  there  °n  |,u  tat  I admitted  one 

were  but  sixty-four  present  vestei  day.  I « J P , reportbook.  The  number  on  tbe 
child.  To-day  that  boy  would  have  been  reported  in  the  lepoit  book. 

roll  at  present  is  sixty-five.  „QTirmt  „flV . t coxxld  count  them  from  the 

10627.  How  many  free  boys  have  you?— I cannot  say,  i coma 

register.  I have,  at  present,  forty-two  free  children  chiid  to  the 

10628.  How  are  the  free  superintendent  of  the 

school  free  without  an order  fio^  represents  7the  Grocers’  Company  as  patron. 

f„ 

either  of  those  gentlemen,  if  I helieye  y ftat  j ieliev(>  m not  able  to 

rIS 

10633.  Wliat  is  the  principle  ofjoa^J  thdr  mS-we  admit  them  all. 
do  not  send  any  away  who  com®^  J?  ^ ?_Every  person;  all  denominations,  no 
• 10634  Do  you  take  every  body  that  appeals r— l^veiy  pei=>  , 

not  been,  IbeUeye,  more  thanfiye  for  the  last 

tlTo640y  £*^SS  i4S*  "by^Sh  Bdnition  Socie^-Neyer  since  I cauie. 

S'.  S Sre6  school?  There  is 

3 m£,  pfotoihat  rule? — I haye  not  the  rules  of  the  school  with  me;  but  any  question 

^jgSt  SrX^ote'rtlinjS  Store?  That  each  chdd  who  can 
read  the"  Smiptme  should  read  it  each  day-^t  portion  oi  ,t_to  the  master. 

10647.  Who  made  that  rule?— It  is  one  of  the  rides  of  the  . tMte.  tut  it  is 

10648.  When  did  you  receive  it? — It  was  m the  school  when  I ’ 

10649.  ^^y'order^o^&hfloyemors’’  ? — Yes,  as  all  the  other  circulars  are. 

10650.  Are  those  rules  hung  up  in  the  school  ? — They  are,  publ  c y. 

10651.  Always?— Always. 

belte“4thSUtoTe  XsfrSesT  1 knowSeytaye6  other  rules,  which  I saw  before  my 
examination,  previous  to  my  taking  possession  of  that  school.  ,?  N but  the  Rev. 

10655.  Does  any  clergyman  inspect  your  school  during  the  week'— JN  one  ou 
Mr.  Conroy,  who  is  the  superintendent. 
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Does  he  examine  the  boys? — Not  latterly;  he  used  to  examine  some  classes,  but 
he  has  not  examined  any  these  last  eighteen  months. 

t)  W7,  th.e  < ™}y  clergyman  who  visits?— the  only  clergyman.  The  Rev.  Mr. 

B ^ ™ed  t0  ^Slt  Jt  some  time  ago,  but  not  latterly. 

. examme  boys  ? — He  did  examine  two  or  three  times. 

p®®  a„  Sruities  ftom  tle  parents  of  1,16  h°*s  ?-Tiose  aWo 

. 1066?1  D.°  y°“  rec<sil,e  any  gratuity  from  the  Board  of  Governors?— I do,  £5 ; accord- 
rng  as^  the  inspector  may  report  respecting  the  school  to  the  Governors,  Last  year  I got 

10661.  Did  yon  receive  that  grattdty  as  soon  as  you  were  appointed?— No ; they  only 

pay  it  once  a year;  at  November  they  pay  it.  y y 

part0662'  ■ tIl6y  Pay  “ NoT°m’Jer'  1852?-They  did;  they  paid  me  a proportionable 

, 10683  Mr.  Hughes.— They  paid  yon  November,  1851,  November,  1852,  and  November, 
ioOor — xes;  1 always  received  some  gratuity. 

yr-  NteMens.— Then,  in  point  of  feet,  it  was  not  a gratuity,  but  a portion  of  your 
Relieve  they  did  not  count  it  such;  for  when  I was  first  appointed  tofte 
salary  £5  ^a*y  bUt  V8'  and  feom  thlJ  '“poctor's  report  afterwards  they  raised  that 

IS-  When  did  you  first  get  your  gratuity ?_November,  1851. 

10667  Sr  &°U  ,gel  £w?  November,  1851  ? — I did  not;  I got  at  the  rate  at  that  time. 

• It667,  Hf&f  — When  was  the  Key.  Mr.  Berkeley  in  the  school?— Here  is  a note 
™ o°?,eo0f  tbe  EeT' 1Ir-  Berkeley’s  visits  to  the  school. 

10668.  This  is  m 1851? Yes. 

10669.  Has  he  been  there  since? — He  has. 

10670.  Did  he  make  an  entry? — He  did  not. 

10671.  Did  he  examine  the  boys? — He  did. 

10672.  Did  he  make  any  observation  as  to  the  examination  ?— No,  he  did  not  The  Rev 

frwSS"  re^bSrTtf6  ‘W°  ^ t0getier  £'°m  ‘ie  Sdl°°1;  P°rhaP5 

law  r11,4118  r,etwm  tbat  bas  leeh  ma4e  V the-  Governors  1 find  that 

—I  h^emad^fiftyThi^e  °f  ^ SC 10  atS  WaS  nmety-°ne  5 now  what  retui-n  have  you  made  ? 
10674.  Which  is  correct?— I do  not  understand  how  to  make' a return ; 1 made  the 

an6rage;  the  r,eport  wil1  teU  that-  Th!s  must  be  the  gross  return  on  the 
books  that  the  Governors  make  a return  of. 

to  the  Gov^moi™^— Yef  r°SS  nUmber  °f  schoIars  in  1852  > did  you  return  the  gross  number 
on™7M  of^embi”'1  ™t7‘°ne  ^ scholars  ?_Thcre  were  fifty-three  in  attendance 
ki°S  !?•  f ^f-r-How  many  on-the  roll  ? — I have  not  the  roll  that  belongs  to  that 

teleSySe  in  Xnfacn6  “"“h61'  ” ““  ^ G°™s  male  a Ia‘”“  »f; 

10^8.  ^-r'  SleP/iens-—Wiia-t  time  is  that  ?— December,  1852. 

Governors?— /did111^6  areturn  of  tbe  total  “umber  of  day  scholars  you  had  in  1852  to  the 
10680.  Is  there  a copy  of  it  here? — No. 

IS  418  "P  t)lat  veturn? — Prom  the  rod  and  report  book. 

1ACO  ' T;here  .ls  the  ro11  1 have  not  that  roll  with  me. 
will  o£!!'  dld  you  not  bring  it?— I was  not  aware  it  might  be  required.  That  book 
nix  thl  rer  pres®nt-  My  rePort  must  have  been  made  to  the  Governors  for 
U -met1/  Siei'tyS  1 mad®  £he  ^ePort  t0  the  Commissioners  from  December, 
tnriwl  t +f  Hn9keA~^  fLnd1inAhlS  ,b°ok  wllich  y°u  liave  produced  this  entry:— “ Re- 
eSh,  S’  I 26th,?ctSer’  1852’  101,11  P^-Pnotont,  fourteen  males  and 

attend^oVsSda^  -That  would  be  for  the  Saturday;  we  have  a very  small 

siT6n1!,„.“*PreS!n‘.i°n  Thursday,  thirty-seven;  on  Wednesday,  fifty-eight;  on  Tuesday, 
Tlm  wl  ' tweotJ'tliree  absent  on  Monday,  and  present  sixty;  total,  eighty-three”  On 
™iu  b,ai  0‘*liy-tll.r<ie  ™ roll,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  you  had  ninety. 

admitted  <m  Friday.  0ccur?— The7  were  tlie  difference  betwixt  the  two  numbers 

106-88  y0U  -make  yr  retyrns  annuaUy  **' — Once  in  every  six  months. 

mrths’  an.d  Sive  tlle  number  during  that  period?- 
3 OfiM  q 4 ; Ma^  and  November  are  the  months  I make  the  retul-ns. 

Was  on  therlff  y'°ne  “.  May  a”d  ninety'°ne  in  November  ?_Yes ; that  is  the  number  that 

did  skftv  numbei;of  PuPds  that  attended  in  1852  on  any  one  day-: 

is  sevemv!^!^ ttend  ?— °h,  jes ; more  than  seventy,  I find  as  high  as  seventy-fbur ; there 
attendant.  ’ ^ tkere  1S  seventy-f°m-,  again.;  seventy-four  is  the  largest  number  in 
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' 10691  How  -l  free  pupils  have  youV-I  could  not  tell  that  from  this  hook ; I would 

tfS^e^gW^eur  °11  you'Sf S”diSu^?— Skty-niiie. 

SeTr069o”  How  many  present  ?— 1 Seventy- reran 

io89?:  tal  the  legtoi"8  of 

■ iSpHids  » 

there  were 

Rev.  tor.  Henderson,  I helieve,  was  the 

Sisiti^»S2S‘“1 

™Z  given  ky  the  Governors  to  the  eight. 

^lOTOfrWere  you  ever  a candidate  for  such  prizes?— -I  ?eyprvwas, 

10708  menTudto  wZm?-i*e?r“aeXvS  Ma  Hmnil’ton  the  Inspector,  mention  in 
the  Xol^t  one  time  that  he  thought  I might  have  keen  the  person  who  obtatnod  a 

GS*ou^^«  wt-  having  obtained  a prise?_I  did. 

10710.  Who? — Tlic  master  of  the  Derry  school. 

10711  When? — I am  not  exactly  sure. 

font  since  my  appointment, 

f ill  Ite  otlt  inspection  you  are  subject  to  is  that  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanulton,  oncem 
twelve  months? — That  is  all. 

The  Rev.  John  Conroy  sworn  and  examined. 

10715  Chairman-- — -What  office  do  you  hold  ?-I  am  perpetual  ornate  of  the  parish  under 

^ lOnt  Ilium  you^any  j examined  fid  schooh^t^was  ^ht'tfm  tiabittf  doing  so 

put  to  the  schoolmaster,  whethe  ^ ^ illness>  and  obliged  to  go  for  twelve  months  to 

Kiffi  and thf 'south  of  Englm/for  my  health  I am  not  yet  recovered,  and  I have  not 

‘Tow 

“onl.^Pg  the  last  eighteen  months ^-During  the; last  ‘3™“*S'Sot  alie.  I 

?^o;ercept 

Wo«  ,y*Sl  you  “i^how  many  times  during  the  last  eighteen  monte  rarely 

"lo^ls'wWffid4 tSs’ Semination  take  place ?-Within -the  last 

iS  Then1 for  fifteen  months  the  boys  were  without  any  clergyman  visiting  them . 
was  for  twelve  months  in  Dublin  and  Devonshire.  months  they  were  visited 

10725.  Am  I to  take  it  as  a fact  that  duun  the  last  g . did  110t  examine, 

•six  or  eight  times,  and  twice  thing  is’  regularly  conducted 

and  there  is  .the  priest. 
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10728.  Did  Mr.  Berkeley  ever  visit? — He  did.  . Londonderry. 

10729.  The  master  told  me  no  person  had  visited? — The  fact  is,  I have  keen  the  greater  Erasmus  Smith's 

mrt  of  the  eighteen  months  in  Dublin  and  England  for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  English  School, 

when  I came  home  I found  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  attending  to  my  Sunday  duties.  at  Muff. 

I am  only  recovering,  and  when  I do  recover,  1 will,  as  I have  heretofore  done,  examine  Eev.  John  Conroy, 
the  children  as  well  as  visit.  „ . «,  ,, 

10730.  Then,  during  the  fifteen  months,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  visits  ox  Mr. 

Hamilton,  from  Dublin,  there  has  been  no  inspection  of  the. pupils  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  have  progressed  in  their  studies? — Not  by  me,  for  I could  non. 

10731.  Nor  by  any  person? — Not  by  any  person  that  I am  aware  of.  _ » 

10732.  Dr.  Andrews. . — Is  the  Mr.  Berkeley  you  speak  of  a Presbyterian,  clergyman? — 

H 10733  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  any  objection  made  to.  his  visiting  that  school 
bv  any  person  ?— There  was  an  objection  made  by  the  rules,  I believe,  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  school  itself— that  there  was  to  be  one  patron,  one  visitor,  one  teacher,  one  examiner, 

Mr  Wm<nns,  the  agent  of  the  Grocers’  Society,  is  the  patron;  I am  the  visitor,  ex  officio , 
beino-  the  ' Episcopalian  clergyman  of  the  parish;  the  teacher  is  John  Kyle;  and  the  exa- 
mine is  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton;  and  I believe  it  is  an  understood  matter  with  the  clergy- 
men of  the  different  denominations,  that  the  will  of  Erasmus  Smith  is  so  strict  upon  these 
points  that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  visiting  or  management  of  the  schools.  . 

1 10734.  But  apart  from  the  rules,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  rules,  was  any  objection 
made,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  against  Mr.  Berkeley  visiting  the  schools  ? Was  he  prevented  ■ 
visiting? — No;  he  was  not  prevented.  , , 

10735.  Was  any  thing  done  likely  to  prevent  him? — I absolutely  asked  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  examiner,  for  permission  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit  the  school,  and  he  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  it— the  Governors  had  no  authority.  . 

10736  Was  that  communicated  to  Mr.  Berkeley  ?— Well,  I told  himself  the  day  previous 
to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  inspector,  that  I would  ask  permission  for  him  (Rev.  Mr. 

Berkeley')  to  visit  the  school  with  me ; and  I took  the  master  before  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
asked  him  for  permission  to  allow  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit  the  school  with  me ; and  as  I under- 
stood the  terms  of  the  will  were  so  strict,  and  the  printed  rules  handed  to  me  when  I came, 
statina  there  was  to  be  one  patron,  Mr.  Wiggins;  one  visitor,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 

«*  officio;  and  one  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Kyle,  or  whoever  he  may  be;  and  one  examiner, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton;  and  1 acted  on  that  trust.  So  far  was  I from  exchidm  any 
person  from  visiting  the  school,  I would  be  most  anxious  they  should  visit  the  school  I 
told  him  that,  as  he  asked  me,  I believed  he  had  not  a right.  Then  it  was  aftei  that  he 
came  into  the  school,  at  a time  that  the  classes  were  engaged  m writing  things  for  the 
inspector,  who  was  to  be  there  the  next  day.  I did  not  know  he  was  there.  It  was  toi 
the1  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  examiner  next  day  that  these  things  were  written 
by  the  boys  in  my  presence,  and  without  the  help  of  the  master.  The  business  of  the 
school  for  the  day  was  interrupted,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  express  lules.  I asked 
the  examiner,  next  day,  for  permission  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit,  the  school. 

10737.  Mr.  Huc/hes.— Did  you  object  to  Mr.  Berkeley  bemg  present  at  that  time,  oi  to 

his  interfering? I did  not.  I spoke  to  the  master  for  allowing  the  business  of  the  school 

to  be  interrupted,  not  to  Mr.  Berkeley.  . . , , , . M 

10738  In  Mr.  Berkeley’s  presence?— Yes;  but  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state  that  Mi. 

Berkelev  is  a person  who  lias  taken  a great  deal  upon  himself,  winch  upsets  the  rules ; and 
every  tiling  of  that  kind  is  very  much  disturbed  m that  way.  The  rule i is  the  thing  I 
consider.  I was  willing  to  share  a part  with  him,  but  that  he  would  force  his  way  m,  and 
inSge  upon  the  rules.  1 did  not  object  to  him;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  schoolmaster 
there  can  certify,  J asked  the  examiner,  next  day,  for  permission  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit 

the  school.  I tild  him  the  rules,  I thought,  did  not  permit  him  the  right. 

I TV,.  A ndretcx — Could  you  tell  how  many  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  were 

members  of  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Berkeley  at  that  timel-There  was  a considerable 

”™H0.  Fully  one-half? — Not  a half;  I do  not  exactly  know  what  the  number  may  be.  _ 

10741.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  less  in 
number  than  the  Presbvterians  and  Roman  Catholics  combined  ?—x  es. 

10742.  [Secretary.— In  1826  there  were  eighteen  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church, 
sixteen  Presbyterians,  and  twenty-four  Roman  Catholics.] 

10743.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  not  that  a Presbyterian  district  r ■ . 

10744.  [John  Kyle,  the  Master.— Since  I came  there  the  largest  number  of  Presbyterians 

01  1074').  Is  there  any  other  school  in  the  neighbourhood ? — The  national  school,  which  is 
chiefly  superintended  by  Mr.  Berkeley  himself]  . , , , » p„„ 

10746  I bee-  leave  to  remark  that  if  there  was  that  anxiety  about  the  children  ot  Pres- 
byterians attending  that  school,  Mr.  Berkeley  lived  as  near  the  school  as  I did;  and  since 
he  came  to  the  parish,  till  he  took  that  matter  up,  he  only  visited  the  school  twice,  and  I 
visited  it  forty-four  times  during  that  period.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  lnm. 

10747  Save  the  rule?— There  was  no  rule  against  lnm  at  that  time;  it  was  onlj  because 
the  business  of  the  day  was  interrupted.  The  master  might  have  been 

if  these  things  I spoke  of  were  not  prepared  for  the  examiner;  and  I spoke  to  the  mastei  fof 
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not  having,  the  preparation  made.  Mr.  Berkeley  thought  proper  to  fire  up  and  take  offence 
at  it.  After  that  occurred  I did  not  speak  at  all,  or  interfere  with  him.  He  wrote  then 
to  the  Board.  The  letter  he  did  not  show;  but  I got  a letter  Stating  they  had  no  objection 
to  visitors,  provided  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  rules,  or  disturb  the  business  of 
the  day. 

10748.  - What  do  you  mean  by  visitors? — Any  person  going  in  and  listening;  but  not 
examining — they  do  not  allow  that. 

10749.  Provided  he  asked  no  questions  ? — Provided  they  were  through  the  master ; that 
could  not  be  an  objection.  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  that  any  one  in  the  world 
visits.  All  I want  to  carry  out  is  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board, 
which  were  given  to  me  printed. 

10750-  Would  you  have  any  objection  yourself  to  Mr.  Berkeley  attending  there  and 
catechising  the  Presbyterian  boys?— Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.  I am  very  liberal  in 
my  opinions ; I have  no  prejudice.  I have  ministered  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  indif- 
ferently to  Presbyterians  or  Church  people.  I have  no  bigotry  or  prejudice  against  them. 
It  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  come  into  collision  with  a Presbyterian  minister.  Some  of 
my  greatest  friends  in  three  or  four  parishes  of  the  district  were  Presbyterians.  When 
leaving  the  parish  of  Urney  they  honoured  me  with  a piece  of  plate,  and  some  of  the  chief 
people  were  Presbyterian  ministers.  I ministered  to  them  in  cholera,  and  fever,  and  every 
thing  else,  and  I am  ready  to  do  it  over  again. 


Derry  Diocesan  School,  or  Foyle  College — Endowments  for  Schools  by  the 
Honourable  the  Irish  Society. 

10751.  Secretary. — In  relation  to  the  diocesan  school,  there  is  a very  important  question 
connected  with  the  Irish  Society,  and  involving  endowments  in  this  county  to  a very  large 
amount.  It  seems  the  Irish  Society  appropriate  for  education  in  this  county,  in  connexion 
with  Londonderry,  £1,174  10s.  per  annum,  and,  in  connexion  with  Coleraine,  £414  per 
annum.  The  two  are  connected  together,  so  that  I will  state  the  evidence  in  relation  to  both. 
The  first  information  with  regard  to  the  Foyle  College  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  dated  1810,  page 
116.  They  mention  that  at  Derry  there  was  a diocesan  school ; patron,  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
house  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  Derry ; income  of  the  master,  £40 ; boarders,  seventeen ; 
day  scholars,  thirty-one ; free  scholars,  three. 

10752.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1821,  page  5. 
It  is  there  mentioned  that  there  was  a diocesan  school  at  Deny : number  of  scholars  then, 
eighty-one ; salary  of  the  master,  £40 ; assisted  by  voluntary  giants  from  the  London  compa- 
nies. The  next  information  is  contained  in  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1823,  page  2 : 
number  of  scholars,  eighty-one ; the  school  maintained  by  a charge,  pursuant  to  the  12th 
Elizabeth,  c.  1,  upon  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay  impropriators,  of  which  one-third  on  the 
bishop  ; and  also  subscriptions  from  the  bishop,  the  Corporation  of  Derry,  the  Irish  Society, 
and  London  companies ; annual  income,  £891  9s.  2d. ; total  derived  from  the  funds  first 
flamed,  whereof  £110  permanent,  and  the  remainder  is  stated  by  the  master  to  depend  only 
on  the  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors.  Expenditure  to  liquidate  the  debt  incurred  for 
building,  £310  2s.  6 d.  are  annually  paid,  and  the  residue  to  the  first  and  second  masters, 
two  ushers,  an  English  master  and  assistant,  and  for  land,  £17  annual  rent. 

10753.  The  school  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  1826,  II.,  p.  428 : — “ A dio- 
cesan and -free  school  at  Eden,  Ballymore,  near  Londonderry;  master,  the  Rev.  James 
Knox,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; a free  and  pay  school ; income  of  the  master, 
£1,206,  viz.:  Irish  Society,  £40;  Corporation  of  Derry,  £20;  the  Lord  Bishop  and  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  £40 ; land  granted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  value  £16  ; grant  front 
trustees  for  twenty  free  scholars;  £100 ; sixty  boarders  and  day  scholars,  £990.  The  school- 
house  is  140  feet  long,  With  ample  accommodations  for  seventy  boarders  • the  school-room 
is  sixty  feet  by  twenty-two,  and  sixteen  high,  sufficient  to  contain  120  pupils  ; in  excellent 
repair.  Number  of  pupils,  forty-eight  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  seventeen 
Presbyterians,  and  seven  Roman  Catholics.”  It  mentions  that  “ the  Irish  Society  is  patron ; 
the  Honourable  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  who,  with  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese, 
are  the  trustees ; schoolhouse  built  by  subscription.” 

10754.  The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  made  a special  Report  on  Diocesan 
Schools  in  1827,  and  they  notice  the  dioceses  of  Raphoe  and  Derry  thus : — “ Raphoe — In  this 
diocese  there  is  no  diocesan  school,  nor  do  we  find  that  one  ever  existed.  There  is  a 
royal  school  in  the  town  of  Raphoe,  which  renders  a diocesan  school  there  unnecessary. 
The  town  of  Ballyshannon  or  Donegal  in  this  diocese  would,  however,  either  of  them,  pre- 
sent a situation  not  unsuited  to  such  an  establishment;  and  we  recommend  that  the  diocesan 
school  shall  be  held  at  whichever  of  these  places  may  be  thought  most  expedient  by  the 
bishop.” 

“ Derry — The  diocesan  school  of  this  diocese  is  kept  in  a very  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  close  to  the  city  of  Derry.  This  building  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  49th  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  cap.  59.  By  the  recital  in  this  Act  it  appears 
that  there  had  been  for  a series  of  years  a school  called  a Free  School  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Londonderry,  on  a site  of  ground  given  by  the  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of 
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the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  ; and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  the  Dean  and  Londonderry 

Chapter  were  authorized  by  the  said  Act  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and  take  measures  for  Dcr^  D;ocesan 

erecting  a new  school  on  a more  convenient  site.  The  Act  of  Parliament  appointed  the  L-oicl  school,  or  Foyle 
Primate  visitor,  and  provided  for  the  making  of  bye-laws,  and  for  the  future  regulation  and  College. 
management.  The  several  chartered  companies  subscribed  largely,  and  annual  voluntary  Documentary 
contributions  from  the  some  parties,  together  with  one'  of  £100  yearly  given  by  the  Lord  Endence. 

Bishop,  form  the  principal  support  of  the  school.  . • • , . , . , . 

“ The  Rev.  James  Knox  was  appointed  diocesan  master  m 1794,  and  taught  m the.  olcl 
free  school  till  the  present  house  was  opened  in  1814.  Since  this  , period  he  has  received 
for  himself  and  assistants  certain  annual  payments  from  the  general  funds  of  the  school,  m 
addition  to  what  he  receives  from  the  bishop  and  clergy,  which,  on  an  average  ot  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  about  £50  per  annum.  . . 

“ At  the  time  of  our  examination  in  October,  1825,  there  were  twenty-two  boarders  m the 
house:  forty-nine  day  scholars  who  paid  for  their  instruction,  and  twenty-three  tree 
scholars.  The  house  is  capable  of  holding  sixty  boarders.  In  1825  a regulation  was  made 
that  when  Mr.  Knox  should  exhibit  on  his  books  the  names  of  twenty-three  free  scholars, 
he  should  receive  £100  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments.  The  number  of  free  scholars 
having  for  the  last  three  years  exceeded  twenty,  Mr.  Knox  has,  during  that  period,  received 
accordingly  this  increase  of  salary.  The  free  scholars  are  furnished  gratuitously  with  books 
and  stationery.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  useful  schools  in 

*r610755  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns  that 
were  made  to  Parliament  in  1831.  In  these  returns  it  is  stated  there  were  eighty-one  boys 
in  the  school  in  January,  1831 ; the  endowment  of  the  school  was  £221  10s.  8£d.  Iheie 
was  a large  house  and  four  acres  of  land  the  property  of  the  school.  . . 

10756.  The  Derry  diocesan  school  is  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  who  mqmred  into  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1833,  page  1175.  They  state There  is  a schoolat 
a short  distance  from  the  town,  which  was  originally  a diocesan  school,  and  is  still  principally 
under  the  management  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry.  It  was  built  about  the.™  1814, 
partly  by  donations  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  Irish  Society, 
and  from  some  of  the  London  companies,  having  lands  in  the  county  of  Derry,  which  were 
allotted  at  the  time  of  the  plantation,  and  partly  by  presentments  granted  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Londonderry.  It  is  supported  by  annual  subscription  from  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  Irish 
Society,  and  some  of  the  London  companies  We  did  not  inquire  into  the  details  of  its 
management.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  calculated  to  afford  classical  education  to  about 
eighty  pupils.  The  Irish  Society  did  contribute  £120  a-year  to  the  annual  funds.  We  did 
not  learn  what  is  now  the  amount  of  their  contribution.  The  Corporation  formerly  made 
considerable  grants  towards  the  funds  of  this  school,  as  appears  by  then-  accounts  set  forth 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.”  „ , 

10757.  The  school  is  noticed  amongst  the  other  leading  endowed  schools  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  in  1835, 

■p.  564 .-—“The  Diocesan  School  of  Derry ; the  Rev.  William  Smith,  master, appointed  m 1834 ; 
annual  salary,  £100.”  In  1830  there  were  101  boys;  in  1831  there  were  120;  seventy-four 
in  1832;  seventy-eight  in  1833;  fifty-seven  m 1834;  seventy  m 1835.  Nuinbei.  of  fice 
scholars  was  never  less  than  nineteen,  which  was  the  number  m 1834;  it  was  forty  in  1833. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  appears  to  have  been  thirty.  , _ . . ~ 

10758.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in  1835,  page  353a.  It  is  there  stated— “ Foyle  College ; the 
Rev.  William  Smith,  head  master.  The  different  London  companies  give  amongst  them 
between  £400  and  £500;  the  Bishop  of  Derry  gives  £100;  twenty  scholars  are  sent  free; 
the  day  scholars,  not  free,  pay  £4  4 s.  a year  each  for  mercantile,  and  £7  7s.  for  classical 
education;  sixty  pupils.  The  attendance  has  diminished  the  last  few  years,  but  is  now 
increasing  considerably;  kind  of  instruction,  general  English,  mercantile,  and  classical 

6(1 1^5 9” The  school  is  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1845.  They 
mention  that  “ the  diocesan  schools  of  Derry,  Limerick,  and  Ferns,  are  numerously  at- 
tended both  by  boarders  and  by  daily  students ; but  considerable  difficulty  exists  as  to  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  schoolliouses  of  the  different  diocesan  and  district  diocesan  schools,  there 
bemg  no  funds  under  our  control  for  such  purposes,  and  there  existing  on  the  part  of  the 
grand  juries  a great  indisposition  to  present  any  sums  of  money  for  such  objects. 

10760.  In  a Parliamentary  Return  made  in  1846,  it  is  stated— -“Derry  diocesan  school, 
or  Londonderry  free  grammar  school,  commonly  called  Foyle  College,  situated  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  city  of  Derry;  endowment:  fees  paid  by  clergy  of  Deny  diocese, 
about  £36  per  annum,  and  voluntary  subscription  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny,  £92,  and 
of  the  Irish  Society,  £120,  and  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  £o.O  annually;  master,  John  xi. 

Miller,  a.m.,  appointed  in  June  1841;  no  fixed,  salary ; £92  is  given  per  annum  for  edu- 
cating, free,  twenty  boys  from  the  city  of  Derry;  number  of  pupils:  m 1841,  nineteen 
boarders,  sixty-two'  day  scholars,  and  twenty  free  pupils;  in  1842,  twenty-six  boarders,  titty- 
seven  day  scholars,  and  eighteen  free  pupils;  in  1843,  twenty-eight  boarders,  forty-four  day 
scholars,  and  twenty  free  pupils;  in  1844,  thirty-five  boarders,  forty-one  day , scholars  and 
twelve  free  pupils;  in  1845,  fifty  boarders,  forty-two  day  scholars,  and  twenty  tree  pupils. 

Charge  for  boarders,  thirty-two  guineas  per  annum ; for  day  boys,  six  and  eight  gmneas  per 
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annum.  The  schoolhouse'  is  a large  and  very  handsome  building,  erected  in  1814,  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  £13,000,  but  now,  from  want  of  funds  to  keep  it  in  repair,  it  will  soon  go.  to 
decay.  It  was  built  expressly  for.  educational  purposes.” 

10761.  In  the  Report  of  1846  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  say,  “ Of  the  different  dio- 
cesan and  district  diocesan  schools,  that  of  Derry  is  now  the  most  largely  attended,  and 
appears  to  be  rising  in  public  estimation.” 

10762.  The  next  information  I read  is  from  a Return  made  to" Parliament  in  1849.  It 
mentions  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Derry  School  in  1849  was  sixty-four;  the  number 
of  free  boys  was  eighteen  in  1842 ; twenty  in  1843;  twelve  in  1844;  twenty  in  1845 ; twenty 
in  1846;  eiglxteen'in  1847;  eight  in  1848.  The  next  information  is  contained  m a Return 
made  to  Parliament  in  1854.  It  states  that  the  number  of  boys  in  1853  was  sixty;  in  1854, 
was  forty-seven.  The  number  of  free  boys  was  eight  in  1853.  There  is  a return  in  1853 
mentioning  the  number  of  free  boys  as  follows: — Eight  in  1849;  ten  in  1850;  seven  in 
1851 ; ten  in  1852. 

10763.  The  general  question  as  to  endowments  for  education  by  the  Irish  Society  is  con- 
nected with  their  grant  to  this  school — it  is  whether  the  grant  is  voluntary  or  is  a trust  for  educa- 
tion. Some  inhabitants  of  Derry  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  certain 
extracts  from  public  documents  and  Parliamentary  Reports,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  foundation  of  a free  school  at  Deny,  which  I will  state.  [A  written  statement  of  the 
points  relied  on  was  afterwards  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Haslett — see  his  evidence,  page  575. 
The  only  points  stated  by  the  Secretary,  and  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Haslett,  is  an  extract  from 
a pamphlet  handed  in  by  him  in  evidence,  relating  to  various  claims  of  Londonderry  on  the 
Irish  Society.]  Under  the  head  “ Free  School,”  there  is  this  statement : — 

“ Whether  the  school  was  really  built  by  Mr.  Springham  is  doubtful ; at  least  we  find 
the  Irish  Society  in  1781,  in  1794,  and  in  1801  (see  the  paper  given  by  their  Secretary 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Education,  Ireland,  1835,  in  the  Appendix,  page  521),  that 
they  repelled  the  suggestions  of  their  being  founders,  by  stating  the  said  school  to  have  been 
originally  erected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Londonderry,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of 
the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  repaired  by  the  bishop  and  Corporation  of 
Deny,  and  that  when  the  school  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  a contribution  of  the  inhabitants, 
this  honourable  Court  had  refused  to  join  therein ; but  it  was  certainly  a Royal  school,  and 
the  appointment  of  master  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  until  it  Avas  by  the  48th  Geo.  III.,  c. 
77,  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  preparing  to  rebuild  the  school. 

“The  appointment  of  the  usher  remained  with  the  Irish  Society,  Avho  took  good  care 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  payment  of  the  masters  depended  on  their  pleasure, 
as  in  1781,  in  1794,  and  in  1801,  they  refused  to  add  to  the  £40  AX’hich  they  gave  annually 
among  the  masters  of  the  school. 

“BetAveen  1808  and  1814  the  school  Avas  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of  £14,000;  the  Bishop  of 
Deny  gave  the  site  and  £1,000 ; the  count}''  of  Londonderry  presented  £3,000  for  it,  as  a 
diocesan  school;  the  City  Companies  of  Goldsmiths,  Salters,  Clothworkers,  and  Mercers, 
with  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Janies  Alexander,  merchants,  originally  from  Londonderry,  gave 
liberally ; but  the  Irish  Society  contributed  nothing,  except  an  annual  subscription ; as  did 
also  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  City  Companies  of  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Skinners,  Cooks, 
Ironmongers,  Barbers,  Pewterers,  Breivers,  and  Carpenters,  and  the  Corporation  of  Derry. 
The  Corporation  of  London  gave  a large  donation ; but  as  the  subscriptions  of  the  Companies 
gradually  fell  off,  the  school  felt  acutely  the  want  of  an  endowment. 

“ In  1846  the  Irish  Society  raised  their  annual  payment  from  £140  to  £280,  and  in  1852 
their  payments  (including  exhibitions,)  amounted  to  £430;  Avhile  since  1614  they  have 
been  receiving  the  rents  of  Gransha  and  Rosnagallagh,  A'alued  to  the  poor  relief  at  £465 
a-year.” 

10764.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  there  is  a special  report  Avith  regard  to  the  Irish  Society,  which  is  the 
latest,  and  also  the  best  information  with  regard  to  their  trust.  The  report  recommends  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  investing  of  their  property  in  trustees  in  Ireland,  for 
their  trust.  It  becomes,  then,  important,  at  the  present  moment,  if  the  trusts  ax-e  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  that  to  whatever  extent  they  are  for  that  purpose  they  should  now  be 
secured.  I read  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  the  following  extracts: — 

“ Having  now  examined  the  constitution  of  the  Cox-poration  of  London,  and  the  different 
branches  of  its  administration,  Ave  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Society,  xvhich 
cannot  be  omitted  in  a general  vieAV  of  the  functions  of  this  Corporation.  The  Irish  Society, 
though  a separate  corporation,  created  by  charter,  Avas  intimately  connected  in  its  origin 
with  the  Corporation  of  London ; its  governor  is  an  alderman,  and  its  other  members  are 
common  councillors ; and  it  is,  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  a committee  of  the  common 
council  appointed  under  peculiar  regulations.  In  order  to  explain  its  origin,  and  to 
account  for  the  singular  powers  Avhich  it  exercises,  it  is  necessaxy  that  Ave  should  ascend  to  a 
period  mox-e  than  txvo  centuries  before  our'  time,  and  to  a state  of  things  altogether  different 
from  the  present. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  the  north  of  Ireland  had  been  permanently  in  an  unsettled  and  disaffected 
state,  the  acts  of  the  English  Government  had  been  met  with  constant  resistance ; and  at 
last  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  had  led  to  extensive  forfeitures  in 
Ulster. 
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“ In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  king’s  design  of  reclaiming  the  north  of  Ireland  from 
barbarism,  of  rebuilding  and  repeopleing  its  ruined  and  depopulated  towns,  and  of  plant- 
ing the  country  with  English  and  Scottish  Protestants,  a negotiation  was  entered^  into 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Corporation  of  London;  and  the  Corporation- undertook,  in 
return  for  large  grants  of  land,  and  extensive  power  and  privileges,  to  settle  the  plantation 
at  their  own  expense.  The  sum  of  money  required  for  the  purpose  was  considerable,  and 
the  Corporation  raised  it  by  an  assessment  upon  the  citizens  of  London  belonging  to  the 
cutterent  London  companies.  ° ° 

“Charles  the  Second  re-granted  the  Charter,  and  under  this  Charter  the  Society  still 
exists,  and  holds  a considerable  property  in  and  near  the  towns  of  Londonderry  and  Cole- 
raine. It  consists  of  lands,  fisheries,  and  other  property,  which  it  was  not  easy  or  possible 
to  set  out  in  severalty  to  the  different  companies,  as  had  been  done  with  the.  great  body  of 
the  estates  in  the  plantation  This  property  has  been  administered  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  by  a Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  no  member  of  which,  except  the 
governor,  can,  by  the  Charter,  continue  to  he  a member  for  more  than  two  years  consecu- 
tively ; and  practically  no  member  is  ever  re-elected. 

“ It  appears  from  this  brief  statement  that  the  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  and  civilizing  a large  tract  of  country  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  its 
institution  m a barbarous  state,  partly  from  the  want  of  civilization  among  the  native  Irish 
and  partly  from  the  ruin  and  devastation  consequent  upon  the  repeated  rebellions  against 
the  English  authority.  It  is  obvious,  and  was  frilly  admitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Irish 
Society,  that  the  original  objects  for  which  it  was  created  have  long  ago  been  satisfied 
Its  revenues  are  at  present  appropriated  partly  to  the  expenses  of  management,  partly  in 
grants  for  the  municipal  institutions  of  Londonderry,  and  partly  in  grants  to  various  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions  connected  with  the  districts  around  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine.  It  lias  become,  in  substance,  a large  charitable  endowment  for  the  north  of 
Ireland,  managed  by  an  absentee  committee  in  London.  Without  discussing  in  detail  the 
questions  between  the  Irish  Society  and  its  Irish  tenants  and  dependents  which  have  been 
raised  before  us,  we.  think  that  enough  has  appeared  from  the  evidence  on  both  sides  to 
show  that  their  relations  cannot  be.  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

“We  feel  bound  to  express  our  opinion  that  great  abuses  existed  no  long  time  since  in 
the  administration  of  this  trust  property,  and  that  the  expenses  of  management  went  far 
beyond  the  necessary  costs  attendant  upon  a distant  executive : — 

Years  ending  February  1818-47, 

Total  expenses  of  management, £133  912 

Total  expenditure,  less  permanent  payments,  . . . £219^898 

n>„ll.7'he  exPense  of  management,  and  the  total  expenditure,  less  the  permanent  payments, 
for  the  seven  years,  from  February,  1847,  to  February,  1853,  stand  as  follows:—  “ 

Years  ending  February  1847-53. 

Expenses  of  management, £21161 

Total  expenditure,  less  permanent  payments,  . . £50  292 


Londonderry.; 

Derry  Diocesan 
School,  or  Foyle 
Colleye — Endowments 
for  Schools  by  the 
Irish  Society. 


.“  °I  *ate  years  the  Society  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  all  revenue  beyond  a cer- 
tain sum  expended  in  public  and  charitable  objects  as  surplus  revenue,  and  it’ divided  all 
such  surplus  amongst  the  companies  which  had  contributed  to  the  original  plantation  and 
whose  estates  had  afterwards  been  respectively  set  out  to  them  in  severalty.  In  the  case  of 
the.  Skinners  Company  r.  the  Irish  Society,  decided  a few  years  ago,  it  was  contended 
against  the  Society  by  one  of  these  Companies  that  a larger  share  of  the  whole  revenue  ouo-ht 
to  be  divided.  The  claim  of  the  Company  was  successfully  resisted  by  the.  Society— bSth 
Lord  Langdale  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  appeal,  having  given  judgment  against  the 
claim.  It  appears  from  the  arguments  and  judgments  in  this  case  that  the  Corporation  of 
London  have  not,  and  have  never  claimed  any  beneficial  interest  whatever  in  the  revenue 
ot  the  Society.  The  Society  itself,  also,  from  the  charter  and  from  its  own  present  prac- 
tice and  avowed  principle,  are  mere  trustees  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of 
mcorporatmn;  and  although  neither  Lord  Langdale  nor  the  House  of  Lords  decided  what 
companies  might  be  upon  a supposed  surplus,  it  results  from  both  those 
pS?  T-  obJect®  of  ,the  Charter  are  so  vast  and  various  that  they  never  could  be 
entirely  satisfied  by  any  funds  at  tile  disposal  of  the  Society;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  the 
■S3»  lts  “"V"  "°  surplus  could  ever  arise  in  any  reasonable  probability.  Practically 
can  onlvbo  n°"'  ™ ?tercst  in  the  r8v“  of  «“>  Society  because  they 

anv  It'r1  e”‘ltW  oil)  10  » surplus  which  1ms  not,  and  cannot  have, 

E,ra  “fr8-  y fon°.',s  *'wt  thete  “C  no  persons  or  bodies  in  this  counter  bene^ 
in»  vres^4  .%  ■recf,l)t  of  * revenues.  Its  affairs  are  at  present  in  a flourish: 
vefrs  °na  finanC“By;  the  "’““V  expensive  lawsuits  in  which  it  has  been  of  late 
paid  off  are  now  nearly  at  an  cncb  an(l  the  heavy  debt  occasioned  by  them  has  been 

reolSd  WA  racST  T recommend  that  the  Irish  Society  be  dissolved,  and  its  Charter 
-cpeaied  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  its  property  be  vested  in  a new  set  of  trustees,  whose 
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— number  »a ^ 

„ — ...  trustees  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  WCeuor  oi  , for  ^ idance  of  the 

vacancies  as  they  occnr.  ftomjme  « tube  tad 

College— Endowments  trustees  m the  managemei  P P ^ define,  once  for  all,  every  portion  of  a 

Rnma  thev  eive  to.  the  schools  without  stating  in  _ -i  'T'|1PV  0.;vp  a list  of  the 

. endowments  or  not.  Tliey  mention  tte“  a®  ^hey  then  mention  the  donations  to 

grants  shotting  tint  tote.1  to  the  master  of  the 

Golerame  amounting  to  about  ±400.  made  bv  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 

diocesan  school  cliict  I read.  A retorn  las  also  been  made  ^ “eLO  nlagistrate,  and 

tion  which  I read.  The  master  is  m Sg^dgtta  .cboota 

Manager  of  the  Belfast  Bank,  in  Derpy  tv  y , fSocietv  there  is  mention  made' 

r 10766.  In  connexion  with  the  return  made  by  The  Insh tlle  6tllj  1855. 

sioners  to  part  of  the  evidence  of  John  C.  Lerestord.  g tbe  county  of 

I read  d.  following  letter 

from  Mr.-Haslett: — 

• » Londonderry,  October  10,  1855. 

as'^lnToS^^ 

diocesan  school  of  this  county  is  placed.  counties  named — Armagh,  Tyrone. 

OKing  James  the  First  fully intended  that  m dhe six “mties  na  B,  rt  least,’ 

Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh  and  SdSgion.’ 

annum.  , „ t „„,i/vT,,-iPrrv)  there  is  a school,  but  no- 

“In  the  county  of  Coleraine^ i°'vevm  (now  L tic  meeting  of  the  Corn- 
endowment.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer  mysel  . o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of 

missioned,'  at  the  County  Court-house,  to*morcow  i ; under  the  consideration  of  the 
bringing  this  anomalous  position  of  the  Londonderry  school  under  me 

Commissioners.  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  ••"'m.Haslkti. 

“ToWm.-N.  Hancock,  Esq.  &c.,  &c." 

William  Baslett,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

10767.  Chairman ire  you  manager  of  the  much 

engaged  in  public  matters  m this  mty,  and  ffomm^jm  laid}ords,  the  Hon.  the  Irish 

mixed  up  in  the  controversy  between  tins  city  and  our  should  be  an 

Society;  and  it  is  merely  with  reference,  to  the  -JcSj  hSre  you.  The 

endowment,  according  to  our  ap^wop  ^ t - f,ost  of  udiat  I was 

Secretary,  to  whom  1 communicated  these  “ s . I would  wish  it  to  he 

desirous  of  stating,  except  that  I put  it  in,  a shorp -C«^  . d I of  recent 

placed  on  record.  The  large  payments  made  by  *e .git^ 1*  out  in  complete 
Sate,  me  all  of  them  voluntary.  The  diocesan  school £ 4 ££  to  bo  endowed  by 

distinction  from  that  of  the  other  five  that  were  origin  7.  £ toiri laud  That  in  Derry 
James  the  First.  The  other  five  have  each  fixed  “ven"“  contributions,  which 

has  no  endowment  whatever;  it  depends  altogether  «,  fcr  tasBnc8,  the  sub- 

may  be  given  this  year  and  withdrawn  next  year . I.  have  gnd  that  the 

scriptiom  to  the  school,  furnished  in  1835  by  the  Society  themsdve s,  and^l  hn  ^ ^ 

& W gaveCSTV-->I  of  which  have  been  since 
^1o7fiSr.  Hughes— £100  a-year  to  what  s, =hool £7*° 

vations  entirely  apply  to  the  diocesan  school.  I ha^  ney“  3 , $ in  my  power  to  give 

management  of  the  school,  and  therefore  the,  been  appropriated  to  the 

to  you  is  that  in  reference  to  the  funds  which  oughttojiave  bee  £P  1 - record  ,s 

school  I may  say  that  one  reason  why  I am  desirous  the  matter  shouiaoep 


Wm.  Haslett,  Esq. 
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tMs:  I was  one  of  a deputation  that  went  before  the.  London  Corporation  Commissioners  for  Londonderry 

the  purpose  of  stating  our.  news  adverse  to  the  Irish  Society ; and  the  result  of  that  deputation  

was,  as  you  have  seen  from  their  report,  that  the  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  present  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  one,  have  recommended  that  the  Irish  Society  should  be  done 
away  .with,  and  that  the  authority  exercised  by  them  should  be  placed  in  other  hands:  for  Schools  ty  the 

and  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  endent  King  James  intended  a large  endowment  for  this-  ^ 
school,  I would  wish  that  the  present  Commissioners,  before  whom  I am  now;  should  take  Wm'  Ha8lett’  Eb<1- 
care  that  the  interests  of  education  in  this  district  should  be  protected,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
thing  taking  place.  The  Secretary  has  read  almost  all  the  points  I intended' to  bring  under 
your  consideration  I have  written  them  down  here,  and  probably  it  would  only  fatigue 
you  it  1 was  to  read  them  over  again.  Ja 

10768.  Does  that  contain  a statement  of  what  yon  wish  to  lay  before  us  ?—It  does ; shall 
1 read  it  r.  . 

10770.  Chairman..  -If  you  please  ?_The  statements  I am  about  to  read  are  all  on  the 
authority  of  the  Society  themselves.  The  entrants  are  from  the  Irish  Society's  own  state, 
ment,  therefore  they  are  not  impugned,  nor  can  they  be.  I read  the  paper  4si  follows:— 

“I  have,  with  the  exception  of  about  eighteen  months,  resided  in  the  city  of  Londonderry 
' “*  lx  , ? “a”y  y? ™ in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  toik  an  active  into, 

rest  in  the  relations  between  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  city  of  London- 

fSl’  * rind  Iw  SiSfii™7  attentlon  railed  to  the  non-endowment  of  the  diocesan 
school  I find  that,  in  1608  there  were  pnbhshed  by  the  Privy  Council  certain  orders  and 
conditions  which  King  James  required  to  be  observed  upon  the  plantation  of  the  escheated 
iheioltoiing1-— Tyr°nei  Colcrame'  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  among  which  is 

to  „in  Tf  °fihe  fd  f.0,lnt!|s  ftere  shal1  b®  free  school,  at  least,  appointed  ' 

m every  comity,  for  the  education  of  youth  m learning  and  religion.'  (See  Appendix 

.and0”)  ^ m ’ Pa86  M : “d  0oncisa  View  oi  “sh  Society,  pagefl 

of  iiie  2 aSt  fu’7,  1§0?’  ? Commission  was  issued  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  Deputy 
. ill  ■'  others,  containing  the  following,  among  other  instructions 1 
„ Jllat  tbe  F1™*  of  “ "tad.  b®  allotted  to  the  free  schools  in  the  several 

■counties  are  to  be  set  out  by  mears  and  bounds,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  passed  by 
grants  from  us.’— (Concise  View,  page  14.)  / 

^Gth  °f  March,  1615,  King  James  issued  a letter  complaining  of  the  conduct 
oi  the  Corporation  of  London  in  reference,  to  the  plantation;  and  in  1616  the  Corpora- 
lows  -Sent  over  °0mmissi0ners>  who>  on  tlieir  return,  report,  among  other  matters,  as  fob 

“ ‘ And  for  a free  school  we  have  allotted,  when  it  is  donne,  300  acres,  which  Mr.  Spring- 
ham  has  promised  to  build  at  his  own  charge  next  yeare.’— (See  Appendix  to  Society’s 
Case  m Lords,  pp.  70  to  76 ; and  Concise  View  of  Irish  Society,  pao-e  48  ) 

“ Whether  the  school  was  built  or  the  lands  allotted  is  doubtful,  but  the  Irish  Society 
has  two  townlands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Foyle— namely,  Rosnagallagh,  surrounded 
1%prJ°p0rtl0n’,,and  Grans]la’  surrounded  by  Churchlands;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  lands  were  allotted  to  the  school,  and  have  formed  a part  of  the  estate 
of  the  Irish  Society  ever  since  1614. 

“ The  area  and  value  of  these,  as  rated  to  the ' relief  of  the  poor  are— 

English  Acres.  Annual  Net  Value. 

£ s ■ d. 

165  15  0 
299  1 10 


Rosnagallagh, 

Gransha, 


201  1 3 
299  0 23 


Th®  two  townlands  belonging  to  the  Irish  Society,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Foyle  river,  yield 
about  £450  a-year.  That  is  the  only  property  of  the  Dish  Society  on  the  east  of  Foyle 
river;  their  property  here  is  on  the  west  side;  and  those  two  townlands  would  naturally 
appear  to  be  the  lands  allotted,  if  such  allotment  ever  was  made,  for  the.  purposes  of 
education.  - - 

. ‘‘Whatever  the  arrangements  entered  into,  they  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Crown,  as 
2 Mows-—’  Km§  JameS  and  the  PriVJ  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  London 

*4nd  ^at;  acres,  intended  by  his  Majestie  for  the:  maintenance  of  a school  within 
tnat  city,  it  it  be  possible,  may  be  found  out,  and  employed  to  the  use  it  was  first  allotted 
wr_;  and  that  the  twenty  marks  yearly  stipend  exhibited  by  the  Londoners  for  the 
maintenance  of  a schoolmaster,  now  resident  there,  may  be  confirmed  to  him,  the  said 
schoolmaster  and  his  successors  for  ever;  and  that  there  be  a fair  and  convenient  church 
. .C  e . at  Cltl®»  for  the  assemblage  of  the  bishopp,  clergie,  cittizens,  and  parishioners, 
to  have  divine  service.  (See  Appendix  to  Society’s  Case  in  the  Lords,  page  77.) 

7nn  uci\  th?  Jollo^ng  answer  was  made  by  the  Corporation ‘ To  the  sixth— for 
_nm_a.cre.s  of  land  intended  for  the  free  school,  they  know  not  in  whose,  possession  the 
is,  but  desire  it  may  be  examined  and  found  out  whereby  it  may  be  freed  from  the 
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. . rnrit„  ner  annum,  they  have  of  their  own  benevolence  allowed,  and  doe  as  yet 

Londonderry.  twenty  majks  per  ann  ^ free  -ft  they  humbly  pray  may  be  at  their  own 

Derry  Diocesan  ffiet^re^nd  for  the  building  of  a new  church  in  that  ci tty,  they  shall  hereafter,  when  it 
School,  or  Foyle  P , ’ rj.j  that  the  citty  shall  be  better  replenished  with  inhabitants,  take  it  into  due 

Irish  Society.  >yhich  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  use.’  (See  Appendix  to  Society  s Case  m the  Doids, 

4 ’’Tjhe' Crown  being  still  dissatisfied^  the  Common  Council  liad  in  May,  1625,  a fur- 
tier  remonstrance  from  tie  Privy  Council,  containing  tie  follow.ngt-‘  That  the 
surveyor  of  Ireland  be  written  unto,  concerning  the  700  acres  allotted  for  the  free 
school,  and  the  stipend  of  twenty  marks  for  the  schoolmaster  be  confirmed  unto  him  m 

perpetm^Cich  tho  Corpor!ltion  made  the  following  reply:— ‘To  the  tenth— thCT. humbly, 
m-av  that  the  Surveyor  of  Ireland  may  be  wntt  unto  for  the  finding  out  of  the  <00 
acres  of  land  allotted7  unto  the  free  school,  whereby  they  may  be  freed  from  the  annual 
stipend  of  twenty  marks,  which  they  voluntarye  allow  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school- 
master, which  being  a free  gift  they  humbly  pray  may  rest  at  their  pleasure. 

“I  merely  call  attention  to  the  endowments  of  other  schools  in  Ulster. 


County. 

Contents  in  planta- 
tion acres. 

Gross  Income. 

Armagh, 

Tyrone, 

Fermanagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 
Londonderry,  . 

A.  It.  P. 

935  0 21 
2,381  1 4 

3,435  3 14 
590  0 11 
5,390  0 19 
Nil. 

1,469  5 7 
1,457  0 2 
2,142  12  11 
557  7 11 
491  17  7 
Nil. 

“The  foregoing  particulars  are  important,  considering The  present  position -of.; 

Society,  who,  it  will  be  observed,  managed  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  .lamds  intended 
for  the  endowment  of  the  school.  In  the  year  1S54  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire 
into  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London  reported  as  to  the  Irish  .Society  m the  f^nwmg 
terms : — 1 We  recommend  that  the  Irish  Society  be  dissolved  and  its  «« 

Act  of  Parliament,  and  its  property  vested  m a new  set  of  trustees,  whose  number  ana 
character  should  be  defined  by  the  Act;  a general  scheme  for  the  guidance  of  the  trustees 
in  the  management  of  the  property  ought  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Act.  . 

“ Should  this  recommendation  be  carried  out,  as  is  fully  expected,  it  wo  V 

tant  that  in  any  new  arrangement  the  original  intention  of  the  donors  should  be  earned 

OU10771.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  represent  to  the  Commissioners  that  in 
arrangement  that  may  he  made  this  school  should  not  be  omitted?— I wish  to  bnng  rnider 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  that  although  there  is  no  endowment,  the  intention 
of  the  Crown  always  was  there  should  be  an  endowment,  that  that  has  been  frustiated  by 
the  Irish  Society.  The  object  of  the  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Derry  with  ^hom  i ime 
always  acted  is  to  show  that  the  entire  fund  is  a trust  fund,  and  that,  therefore,  so  far  from  the 
subscriptions  being  in  excess,  they  have  fallen  short.  The  only  object  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  which  refers  to  the  school.  You  will  observe  that  m ^sequence  of  the 
want  of  funds  the  new  schoolliouse  was  built  by  Grand  Jury  presentments  at  iO , DOO 'each. 
The  site  of  the  old  school  produced  £1,400,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Honourable 
W.  Knox,  gave  a subscription  of  £1,000.  . 

10772.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  where  the  old  site  was  ? — 1 erfectly. 

10773.  Where?— A very  short  distance  from  this.  . 

10774.  What  side  of  the  river  ?— This  side.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pi operty. 

10775.  That  was  the  object  of  my  question?— It  is  within  a short  distance  of  ■ 
£1,400  was  received  for  the  old  site,  which  formed  part  of  the  funds  with  which  the  piesen 
school  was  built.  , , i _ 

. 10776.  To  what  use  is  the  present  site  applied?— It  was  occupied  as  a market  not  g 
ago.  It  has  fallen  into  private  hands.  The  Irish  Society  gave  at  that  time  only  £115  10*. 
They  have  since  increased  their  grant,  but  not  at  all  m proportion  to  the  reductions  ma 
by  the  other  Companies.  The  evil  is  that  all  these  sums  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

10777.  The  Irish  Society  say  they  are  voluntary? — They  are  only  granted  from  ye 
year.  I hand  in  a publication  relating  to  various  claims  of  the  City  and  Liberties  o on 
Jerry  on  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  of  lnqu ny 
into  the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London:  it  contains  extracts  from  public  documents, 
with  a statement  of  the  claims  and  arguments  in  support  of  them. 

10778.  Chairman— Can  you  tell  when  the  subscriptions  of  the  Irish  Society  to 
school  commenced?— I cannot;  but  they  were  very  small  till  lately.  The  books  ot 
school  itself  will  show  that.  I think  I see  the  treasurer  here.  I have  never  had  any  tl  g 
to  do  with  the  management  of  the  school.  . . , , g;r 

10779.  Were  the  subscriptions  forwarded  in  any  particular  form  r— -1  think  • 
Robert  Ferguson  reminds  me  that  they  subscribed  twenty  marks,  or  whatever  it  was, 
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1616.  They  did  go  on  to  give  a small  sum,  but  that  was  intended  to  be  given  in  addition 
to  the  lands 

10780.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  sums  variable? — That  lias  been  increased  very  much 
latterly.  It  is,  I think,  £240  now.  Public  attention  has  been  turned  to  it  for  many  years, 
and  their  subscriptions  have  gone  on  increasing. 

Rev.  William  Escott  sworn  and  examined. 

10781  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  Foyle  College? — Yes. 

10782.  When  were  you  appointed? — A year  last  January. 

10783.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?— The  last  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

10784.  About  how  many  scholars  have  you  at  present?— Thirty-eight  day  scholars. 

10785.  Have  you  any  free  pupils  at  present? — Twelve. 

10786.  To  what  class  of  society  do  your  pupils  belong  ?— Several  are  the  sons  of  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  county,  and  of  several  gentlemen  in  the  town.  Mr.  Corscadden,  Mr. 
M'Kay,  solicitor,  Mr.  Chambers,  and  several  living  in  the  place,  and  the  Mayor’s  son. 

10787.  Are  all  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ?— There  are  the  free  boys  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Society,  they  are  always  of  respectable  parents. 

10788.  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  the  pupils  ? — They  are  chiefly  Church  of  England ; 
there  are  several  Presbyterians,  and  we  happen  to  have  one  Roman  Catholic  at  present. 

10789.  Is  any  objection  made  on  religious  grounds  to  pupils? — None. 

10790.  In  what  state  of  repair  is  the  schoolhouse? — It  was  very  bad,  but  the  Irish  Society 
laid  out  about  £350  last  year,  newly  painted  it,  and  put  the  wood-work  in  general  good 
order ; but  there  is  a great  deal  more  required  to  be  done.  It  is  a very  strong  building ; the 
walls  and  roof  are  very  good;  the  arrangements  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be:  the  dormito- 
ries want  alteration ; the  beds  ought  to  be  renewed ; the  floors  are,  some  of  them,  bad. 

10791.  What  is  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  school? — We  have  several  boys 
going  to  enter  Trinity  College,  and  some  going  to  enter  Belfast  College  immediately ; and 
there  are  others  who  come  merely  for  commercial  education,  bookkeeping,  mensuration; 
some  we  are  learning  navigation  to,  and  trigonometry.  I showed  Dr.  Graves  some  of  the 
work  to-day ; the  great  proportion  are  receiving  a classical  education,  what  is  generally 
known  by  that  name.  There  are  as  many  as  twenty  who  do  not  learn  Latin  at  all. 

10792.  Is  the  school  ever  inspected  or  visited? — It  has  been  visited  by  the  bishop  several 
times  since  lie  came  here ; he  came  into  the  school  the  other  day  and  went  over  all  the 
house ; besides,  the  Irish  Society  visit  when  they  come  here,  generally  once  a-year ; they 
were  there  last  year,  at  least  I understood  they  generally  come  once  a-year. 

10793.  Do  you  make  any  reports  ?— To  the  bishop ; he  is  patron  and  chief  of  the  trustees. 

10794.  How  often  do  you  make  reports ?— Whenever  he  asks  for  them;  after  the  last 
visitation  he  sent  me  queries  which  I had  to  answer. 

10795.  Is  there  a school  library? — Yes,  there  is  one  belonging  to  the  school,  left  by  Bishop 
King,  but  there  are  not  funds  to  keep  it  up ; the  bishop  is  trying  to  improve  it. 

10796.  Is  it  for  the  use  of  the  scholars?— No,  it  is  for  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  whole 
diocese. 

10797.  Is  there  any  library  for  the  scholars?— Only  a small  one  of  their  own,  which  they 
subscribe  to,  and  they  bought  some  books  for  their  own  private  reading,  English  books. 
The  account  of  the  library  is  before  the  Commissioners. 

10798.  Can  you  state  any  tiling  as  to  the  after-pursuits  in  life  of  your  pupils  ?— There  is 
one  just  gone  off  in  a merchant  vessel. 

10799.  Have  you  been  long  enough  here  to  judge? — No;  some  are  inclined  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  some  of  the  clergy’s  sons,  I dare  say,  will  be  clergymen. 

10800.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated,  I believe,  that  the  library  is  for  the  use  of  the  gentry 
and  clergy? — Yes,  it  is. 

10801.  On  looking  over  it,  I find  it  is  mostly  a theological  library? — It  is,  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

10802.  Do  the  clergy  frequently  refer  to  the  books? — Hardly  ever;  I think  there  were 
but  three  there  last  year,  besides  the  bishop. 

. 10803.  How  many  this  year  ? — I am  not  certain. 

. 10804.  Three  last  year  ? — Yes ; I returned  three  to  the  bishop. 

10805.  Do  many  of  the  gentry  use  these  books? — 1 have  never  seen  any. 

10806.  You  have  only  been  appointed  since  January,  1854? — Yes.  There  are  some 
very  old  and  valuable  manuscripts  there. 

10807.  Looking  over  the  catalogue,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a valuable  library  ? — 
They  have  been  reprinted  in  a much  more  useful  shape  since. 

10808.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  have  twelve  free  pupils? — Twelve. 

10809.  How  long  have  you  had  them? — I think  one  came  about  a fortnight  ago. 

10810.  How  many  had  you  in  January,  1854  ? — I think  there  were  about  eight  when 
I first  came ; they  hardly  ever  exceeded  twelve— very  seldom ; they  are  never  up  to  twenty. 

10811.  You  say  you  had  eight  in  January,  1854;  did  they  ever  decrease  below  that 
number  ? — I could  hardly  say ; that  is  but  an  average. 

10812.  You  say  the  tree  boys  are  always  appointed  by  the  Irish  Society,  and  all  of 
respectable  parents ; what  do  you  mean  by  respectable  parents? — Persons  in  good  trade; 
there  is  a mercer  in  the  town  has  two  sons  there. 
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Londonderry.  10813.  Persons  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children?— I do  not  know,  I sup- 

pose  they  would  find  a difficulty  in  paying.  . ..  : ‘ , , 

Derry  Dweesan  10814  Do  you  know  what  principle  of  selection  the  Irish  Society  acts  upon  r — 1 tninlc 
Cdfege— Endowments  they  are ‘cautious  not  to  send  any  that  would  be  troublesome  . ____  . 

for  Schools  by  the  . 10815.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ troublesome?  — Why,  that  would  give  annoyance  to  the 

/risA  Society.  - otber  boarders  or  day  boys,  by  being  of  a different  stamp  altogether. 

Rev.  William  Escort.  10816.  Who  makes  the  selection? — I think  it  is  chiefly  the  treasurer. 

10817.  Who  is  the  treasurer  ? — Mr.  Greene,  the  agent.  . 

10818.  Do  you  know  what  principle  he  adopts  in  the  selection  of  the  pupils . 1 

am  quite  satisfied  with  the  boys  he  sends;  they  seem  very  respectable  and  well  behaved, 

generally. ^e  ^ boarders  ap  0f  tbe  same  religion?— No;  there  is  one  Roman  Catholic, 
but  he  goes  home  every  Saturday,  his  guardian  lives  near.  I told  him  we  read  the  Scriptures 
and  prayers  , every  morning  and  evening,  and  he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

10820.  The  guardian  said  he  had  no  objection? — Yes,  the  guardian;  I told  lnm  there 
was  no  other  Roman  Catholic  in  the  school,  though  there  had  been  before ; the  Guardian  is 
a Protestant.  . . 

10821.  Is  the  school  visited  by  the  bishop,  as  a matter  of  right,  or  is  it  an  act  ot  pure  grace 
on  his  part? — He  has  the  appointment  of  the  master,  and  he  is  one  of  the  trustees,  besides 
he  is  sole  trustee  of  the  library,  so  he  must  go  there.  . . 

10822.  You  say  the  Irish  Society  visit  the  school;  by  whom  do  they  visit  it?— I he 
Governor  and  others  who  attended  him,  when  they  came  from  London  the  last  time. 

10823.  When  was  that?— Last  June  twelve  months,  I think. 

10824.  The  Governor  of  the  Irish  Society  visited  the  school  since  January,  1854?— Yes. 

10825.  Who  is  the  Governor? — Humphreys  is  his  name. 

10826.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphreys? — Yes.  . 

10827.  What  does  he  do  ?— He  came  into  the  school  where  the  boys  were  assembled ; he 
spoke  to  them  and  spoke  to  us  very  friendly ; went  all  over  the  house,  and  examined  what 
parts  wanted  repair;  he  asked  me  what  I thought  it  would  cost  to  repair  the  house;  the 
bishop  had  caused  a valuation  to  be  made,  it  was  about  £350 ; he  said  I will  give  it  to  you, 
and  he  gave  it. 

10828.  Did  he  examine  the  boys?— No. 

10829.  Who  examines  the  boys?— They  are  examined  twice  a-year. 

10830.  By  whom?— 1 am  left  to  choose  the  examiners;  I get  any  1 please : . generally 
some  of  the  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  last  time  it  was  Mr.  Alexander:  I generally 
get  some  one  lately  come  from  Dublin,  either  a sizar  or  scholar. 

10831.  Do  you  do  that  of  your  own  mere  motion,  or  are  you  compelled  to  do  so  ? — I took 
it  up  as  a custom  that  was  always  there ; 1 do  not  know  that  I am  compelled  to  do  so. 

10832.  Do  you  make  any  reports  ? — No. 

10833.  Did  you  make  a report  to  the  Irish  Society  or  to  the  bishop?— No;  the  bishop 
last  time  requested  there  would  be  a report:  I dare  say  there  will  be  now. 

10834.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  examination  by  the  gentlemen  you  called  upon  to 
make  one,  there  is  no  other  examination?— No,  but  they  are  fully  examined,  they  are  closely 
examined ; marks  are  given  them,  and  the  medals  and  books  which  we  give  as  prizes  are 
given  in  proportion  to  the  marks  of  the  examiner. 

10835.  Then,  as  I understand,  neither  the  Governor  of  the  Irish  Society  in  London,  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphreys,  nor  any  one  appointed  by  that  Society,  examines  the  boys? — No. 

10836.  Do  they  direct  any  examination  to  be  made?— No,  I have  never  been  told. 

10837.  You  stated  that  you  make  reports  to  the  bishop;  what  is  the  nature  of  those 
reports  ? — I have  a report  here  I made  to  him  the  last  time ; he  sent  me  eighteen  questions, 
and  this  is  a copy  of  my  report. 

10838.  How  often  have  you  made  these  reports?— I have  only  made  one ; there  has  been 
only  one  visitation  that  I was  summoned  to ; there  were  others,  but  I did  not  get  any  queries : 
he  asked  what  subjects  the  boys  were  examined  in,  the  names  of  the  examiners,  and  what 
boys  had  gone  to  college;  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  building  was,  of  the  bed-rooms, 
the  health  of  the  boys,  the  names  of  the  masters  and  salaries  of  each. 

10839.  I believe  this  diocesan  school  is  situated  without  the  city? — Yes. 

10840.  What  is  its  length?— The  school  is  sixty  feet,  and  there  are  two  wings,  each  of 
which,  I suppose,  must  be  thirty  feet.  I suppose  it  must  be  near  135  feet ; I never  measured  it. 

10841.  What  is  the  size  of  your  schoolroom  ?— Sixty  feet  by  near  thirty. 

10842.  Sixty  by  twenty-four,  I thought.  How  many  dormitories  have  you? — Four. 

10843.  What  is  the  size  of  the  first  dormitory? — The  first  dormitory  is  the  same  length 
as' the'  schoolroom,'  exactly,  and  the  same  width. 

10844.  What  is  the,  .size  of  the  second  dormitory  ?^-There  are  three  over,  of  the  same 
length  as  that  one  : the  three  altogether  make  the  same  length  as  the  one  under — the  sixty 
feet  are  divided  into  three  parts. 

10845.  Have  you  four  dormitories ? — Yes. 

10846.  What  accommodation  could  you  give? — I could  accommodate  more  than  you  cal- 
culated to-day. 

10847.  How  many  ? — With  the  other  rooms  in  the  house  I could  accommodate  seventy 
or  eighty  boys. 

10848.  Without  inconvenience  to  yourself ?— Yes ; I should  take  some  rooms  I use  for 
other  purposes,  which  might  be  done. 
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10849.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  is  rather  damp? — It  is,  I think,  the  cellars. 

10850.  The  servants’  apartments  appear  very  damp  ? — Yes,  there  is  a long  passage,  I think 
it  is  damp  in  winter. 

10851.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  dining-hall  ? — It  is  about  thirty  feet. 

10852.  Do  you  know  the  width? — About  eighteen. 

10853.  I believe  you  are  a married  man? — Yes. 

10854.  Does  Mrs.  Escott  dine  in  the  same  room  with  the  boarders? — Yes,  and  at  break- 
fast and  tea. 

10855.  In  case  of  illness  would  she  visit  the  boys? — Oh  yes,  she  always  does. 

10856.  I believe  you  have  also  a person  as  matron? — Yes. 

10857.  She  takes  care  of  the  clothes  and  looks  after  the  boys? — Yes,  she  looks  after  the 
boys  in  sickness. 

10858.  I perceived  that  every  boy  has  a basin  and  towel  for  himself ; I counted  every 
basin  and  every  bed,  and  I wish  I saw  the  same  arrangements  in  every  school  ? — Yes. 

10859.  The  dormitories  were  very  clean,  and  the  dining-halls  were  clean. 

10860.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves You  have  stated  that  the  pupils  in  your  school  are  fitted  to 

enter  the  university,- and  also  furnished  with  what  is  called  an  English  or  commercial  educa- 
tion?— Yes. 

10861.  It  is  commonly  alleged  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  combine  these 
two  systems  of  instruction  in  an  establishment  of  the  same  size  as  Foyle  College;  would 
you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  the  Commissioners  how  you  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
arise  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  those  that  are  learning  English 
alone ; and-  with  regard  to  those  that  are  learning  English,  and  also  classics,  my  only 
difficulty  is  in  so  arranging  the  classes  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  classes  to 
which  they  ought  to  belong  in  classics,  at  a particular  hour,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
others,  and  when  they  have  done  that  to  go  back  to  English.  It  is  very  easily  managed. 
It  renders  necessary  a little  dove-tailing,  so  that  the  classes  shall  not  interfere  with  one 
another. 

10862.  You  think  that  you  have  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  so  as  not  to  sacrifice 
classical  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  or  English  education  on  the  other  ? — Yes ; I have  got 
a boy  named  Donald,  who  is  reading  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  he  is  in  classics  also.  ' He 
is  reading  for  a scholarship  at  Belfast,  and  By  the  time  he  goes  he  will  be  one  of  the  best 
boys  in  the  school.  He  has  read  over  the  first  year’s  scholarship ; it  takes  in  Euripides, 
Gicero,  Virgil,  Lucian,  and  such  books ; and  he  is  reading  the  mathematical  part,  to  try  for 
both  next  time.  I think  he  is  an  instance  to  prove  that  one  may  combine  the  two  with  the 
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10863.  Supposing  a good  grammar  or  classical  school  established,  what  additional 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  superadding  commercial  education— would  you 
require  another  master  ?— Most  decidedly ; a master  that  should  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  classical  paid, ; he  should  have  that  province  entirely  to  himself. 

10864.  A commercial  master  ? — Yes. 

10865.  How  would  you  describe  his  province  ? — I should  expect  him  to  be  able  to 
train  a boy  for  going  into  any  commercial  house ; he  should  teach  book-keeping,  and 
thoroughly  understand  trigonometry,  algebra,  decimal  arithmetic,  logarithms ; he  should 
teach  the  boy  navigation  and  practically  to  work  mensuration,  turn  him  out  into  a field  to 
measure  it,  or  from  one  side  of  a river  to  tell  the  distance  across,  or  calculate  the  height 
■ of  a tower,  and  things  of  that  kind.  He  should  be  able,  of  course,  to  train  them,  as  far  as 
is  wanted,  in  the  mathematical  courses  for  Dublin  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Indeed,  the 
master  I have  can  do  every  thing  of  that  kind  except  teach  fortification.  He  cannot  teach 
that,  and  we  have  a man  on  purpose  for  it. 

10866.  What  would  you  consider  an  adequate  remuneration  for  a good  English  master, 
engaged  to  teach  the  different  tilings  you  have  just  now  enumerated  ?— I have  not  been 
enabled  to  give  a very  high  salary.  The  English  master  I have  now  is  a very  valuable 
man  ; he  has  £40  a-year  and  board  and  lodging. 

10867.  Do  you  consider  instruction  in  modern  languages  an  important  part  of  such  a 
combined  system  of  school  education? — We  have  a man  who  teaches  French  in  the 
school.  I think  French  and  German  ought  to  be  taught.  We  have  a master,  but  it  is  not 
included  in  the  school  course,  it  is  an  extra. 

10868.  Lessons  in  German  are  not  given  in  the  ordinary  school  hours  ? — They  are  not. 

10869.  If  you  had  resources  available  for  the  purpose,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  teaching 
these  languages  ? — Oh,  yes ; German  and  French  ought  to  be  a part. 

10870.  Whether  the  school  was  regarded  as  classical  or  commercial  ?— Yes ; and  I 
think  all  should  be  combined. 

10871.  How  many  masters  do  you  think  would  be  required  to  give  instruction  in  the 
classical  and  commercial  departments  in  a school  of  seventy  boys  ? — There  are  five  of  us. 
We  have  very  little  time  in  the  day,  myself  and  four  others : we  are  hard  worked. 

10872.  What  part  do  you  take  yourself  in  the  instruction  ? — I am  at  it  the  whole  day, 
and  out  of  school  too. 

10873.  What  classes  ? — I sometimes  take  the  senior  class,  sometimes  I take  the  very 
junior  ones,  and  I require  them  to  come  before  me  to  repeat ; and  I have  been  reading  with 
an  elder  class  going  up  for  exhibitions,  in  Thucydides  and  such  books. 

10874.  You  attend  to  the  classes  generally  ?— Yes ; to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

10875.  Do  you  find  there  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a demand  for  instruction  in  those 
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LoHDONDERnr.  branches  of  English  education,  which  you  mentioned— mensuration,  bookkeeping,  and 
— — navigation'?— Yes;  I have  about  twenty  boys  learning  these  things. 

Sdwol  or^Fm'h  10876.  Do  the  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  those  branches  belong  for  the  most  part 
College — Endowments  to  the  class  of  boarders  or  day  scholars  ? — I think  it  varies  at  present.  I think  they  are 
for  Schools  by  the  chiefly  boarders.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  rule  upon  it  at  all. 

nsh  Society.  10877.  Have  any  of  the  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  the  school  in  navigation  had 
Kev.  William Escott.  opp0rtunities  of  turning  that  teaching  to  account?— Yes  ; one  went  away  the  other  day  to 
join  a merchant  vessel,  and  another  is  going  very  shortly. 

10878.  Has  navigation  been  always  part  of  the  school  course  ? — I believe  it  lias,  at  times. 

10879.  The  instruction  given  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a very  excellent  description  ? — I 
believe  the  boys  thoroughly  know  it. 

10880.  What  is  the  net  amount  of  your  salary  as  received  from  the  bishop  and 
clergy  ? — The  bishop  makes  a donation  of  £50  a year. 

10881.  Is  that  a donation  ? — A donation. 

10882.  Which  he  has  the  power  of  withholding  at  any  time  he  pleases  ?•— Yes. 

10883.  But  what  is  the  amount  which  you  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  the  diocese  ? — The  diocesan  fees  average  about  £40  a-year. 

10884.  Is  that  after  deducting  the  expense  of  collection,  or  is  that  the  gross  amount  to 
which  you  are  entitled  ? — £34  ; and  the  bishop  pays  one-tliird — about  £50  a-year. 

10885.  Free  of  deductions,  how  much  do  you  calculate  on? — £40  a-year  net. 

10886.  What  are  the  charges  to  which  you  are  liable  for  rent  and  taxes  ? — I pay  the 
taxes — the  poor  rate ; I have  not  deducted  them  out  of  that. 

10887.  State  roughly  the  amount  of  the  taxes  ? — I could  not  say  exactly.  I might  have 
brought  the  receipts.  It  is  not  very  much ; I suppose  about  £10  a-year  for  taxes. 

10888.  You  receive  £280  from  the  Irish  Society  ? — Yes. 

10889.  Do  you  receive  the  whole  of  that  as  your  own  salary? — No  ; the  Irish  Society  pay 
£280  a-year  as  a donation  to  the  school ; the  bishop  gives  £50  ; clergy  fees,  £40  ; making 
£370.  Out  of  that  I pay  £90  and  give  board  to  one  master;  £50  and  board  and  lodging 
to  another;  £40  and  board  and  lodging  to  another;  and  the  same  to  a fourth.;  making 
altogether  £340. 

10890.  Besides  board  and  lodging  ? — No : including  board  and  lodging.  I put  down 
the  board  and  lodging  at  £30  a-year  per  head,  which  is  not  much.  I think  I receive  £370 
a-year.  I pay  £340  for  my  masters  ; that  leaves  me  £30.  1 pay  £14  rent  out  of  that — 
leaving  me  £l6.  Out  of  that  you  are  to  deduct  the  taxes,  which  leaves  about  £6  endow- 
ment, besides  what  I get  from  the  pupils. 

10891.  Mr.  Hughes — You  have  the  establishment  free  of  charge? — Yes;  and  £6 
endowment. 

10892.  The  house  and  masters  free  ? — Yes ; it  does  not  leave  me  any  thing,  except 
what  I get  from  the  pupils,  which  is  not  very  much  now.  There  is  no  fund  for  repairs  at  all. 

10893.  Have  you  incurred  expense  in  repairing  the  house  ? — When  I came  first  I had 
to  do  a great  deal  before  the  Irish  Society  repaired  it.  I found  I could  not  go  on  without 
doing  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  painting  and  cleaning.  I paid  £200  for  necessary  fixtures, 
beds  and  things  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  school. 

10894.  They  were  fixtures  ? — I call  them  fixtures.  I had  to  pay  £200  for  them,  includ- 
ing bedsteads  and  blankets. 

10895.  They  were  requisites  ? — Necessary  things  for  the  school. 

10896.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — If  the  school  were  unendowed,  and  that  you  were  under  no 
obligation  to  receive  any  free  pupils,  would  you  be  able  to  maintain  the  school  in  its  present 
condition  ? — No ; I do  not  think  I could. 

10897.  Then  the  endowment  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  maintain  the  school. 
If  you  had  to  pay  rent  and  masters  out  of  your  own  pocket,  and  to  bear  all  the  expense 
of  the  establishment — there  being  no  endowment — you  could  not  carry  it  on  as  a private 
enterprise  ? — No;  I do  not  think  I could  feed  and  clothe  my  family,  and  do  it  out  of  the  profits. 

10898.  And  maintain  a sufficient  staff  of  masters,  and  altogether  keep  the  school  in  its 
present  state  of  efficiency  ? — I could  not  do  it. 

10899.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode,  generalljr  speaking,  of  organizing 
a school  such  as  the  Foyle  College,  in  which  classical  and  commercial  education  is  given, 
so  as  to  insure  its  permanence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  general  efficiency  ? — There  is  one 
point  I wish  to  mention.  I think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Royal  schools, 
Armagh  and  Dungannon.  They  are  much  better  endowed  than  we  are,  and  they  have 
not,  generally  speaking,  so  many  pupils ; so  I think  at  least.  The  greatest  assistance  should 
be  given  to  the  school  with  the  greatest  number  of  pupils. 

10900.  State  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Royal  schools  at  present  to  which  you  refer? 
— Mirny  of  them  have  scholarships  of  £50,  instead  of  £30,  attached  to  them. 

10901.  How  many  exhibitions  are  there  at  present  attached  to  Foyle  College  ? — Five,  of 
£30  each,  granted  by  the  Irish  Society. 

10902.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  endowment  on  the  school  ? — I think  it  is  most  beneficial. 

10903.  In  what  way? — The  senior  boys  are  working  hard  now,  and  have  been,  to  see 
who  should  get  it ; there  is  one  every  year. 

10904.  Does  it  encourage  diligence  in  the  school  at  large,  or  does  it  only  reward  the 
successful  diligence  of  two  or  three  ? — There  are  many  who  come  there  with  that  view  at 
the  beginning — to  try  and  go  to  Trinity  College,  with  £30  a-year,  for  five  years. 

10905.  Do  you  think  these  persons  would  not  enter  the  University  if  there  were  no 
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exhibitions  ?— There  are  some  clergymen’s  sons  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  go  to  Trinity 
College  without  some  help. 

10900.  Do  you  think  that  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  a school  raise  the  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  school  at  large  ? — I think  so,  very  much;  they  are  a very  strong  stimulus 
to  the  boys.  As  to  the  twenty  free  boys,  if  it  was  known,  I think,  that  instead  of  any  one 
putting  them  into  the  school,  there  would  be  public  competition  for  the  places,  which  should 
he  given  to  the  best  boys— those  who  are  likely  to  go  to  Trinity  College,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  school. 

10907.  If  these  foundation  places  were  thrown  open  to  competition? Yes;  and  that  the 

hoys  were  selected  by  examination ; and  that  boys  were  chosen  who  would  be  likely  to  do 
credit  to  the  school,  to  whom  education  might  be  given  for  Belfast  or  Trinity  College, 
and  to  whom  it  would  be  useful  in  afterlife.  Some  come  who  do  not  mean  to  carry  it  on 
in  afterlife. 

10908.  Would  you  limit  the  free  places  to  persons  intended  for  the  university  ? I think 

if  you  divided  them  between  those  intended  for  classical,  and  those  intended  for  what  I 
call  commercial  education,  it  would  give  a stimulus  to  both. 

10909-  Generally  speaking,  what  places  do  the  free  boys  hold  in  your  school— do  you 
find  amongst  them  an  average  amount  of  ability  ? — Oh,  certainly ; we  have  one  or  two  very 
clever  boys,  going  bn  very  well.  J 

10910.  Have  any  of  the  university  exhibitions  or  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  College 
been  obtained  by  foundation  scholars  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  I think  Valentine  was  a free 
boy,  who  got  the  first  place  at  entrance  in  Dublin  ; I should  say  some  of  them  come  with 
the  object  of  working  very  hard,  and  get  something  by  their  learning  afterwards. 

10911.  From  something  you  stated,  I inferred  that  the  treasurer  or  agent  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  somewhat  limited  in  his  choice  of  free  pupils  by  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  parents ? — I think  he  is;  but  I believe  it  is  only  in  his  own  judgment.  I do  not 
believe  there  is  any  rule. 

10912.  He  thinks  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be  interfered  with  if  pupils 
were  admitted  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  society? — I meant  by  that,  such  as  you  would 
find  in  national  schools — they  are  not  boys  that  would  go  to  poor  schools. 

10913.  Do  you  think  the  principle  of  selection  ought  to  be  such  as  to  exclude  from 
admission  into  the  school  a boy  of  very  humble  rank,  on  that  ground  alone,  in  spite  of 
his  having  shown  remarkable  ability  ? — Oh,  no ; I do  not  think  it  would.  We  have  a very 
clever  boy  in  the  school  now;  I imagine  he  is  of  very  humble  rank,  and  I know  the  son 
of  a farmer  who  did  not  pay  £-30  a-year  rent ; that  sort  of  person  might  come,  and  you 
would  not  know  who  he  was. 

10914.  You  have  not  experienced  difficulties  in  consequence  of  objections  being  raised 
by  parents  of  the  . higher  rank  of  life,  against  the  admission  of  children  whose  parents  were 
in  humble  circumstances  ? — I have  heard  it  rumoured,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
ground  for  it ; the  free  boys  are  very  well  behaved  in  the  school. 

10915.  Do  you  think  that  such  objections,  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  some,  would 
be  at  all  diminished  or  removed  if  the  principle  of  selecting  the  foundation  scholars,  by 
means  of  an  examination,  were  adopted  ? — Well,  I think  it  might;  it  would  be  a reason  for 
bringing  them  in,  and  a very  good  one,  that  they  were  clever  or  likely  to  be  diligent  boys. 

1091G.  Do  you  think  the  foundation  boys  are  in  any  way  looked  down  upon  by  the 
other  boys  ? — Not  the  least;  they  do  not  know  who  they  are  except  by  the  merest  chance, 
for  the  assistant  masters  themselves  do  not  know  which  are  free  and  which  are  not 
free — I never  mention  it  to  any  one  at  all. 

10917.  Do  you  know  whether  interest  is  made  to  procure  the  admission  of  free  pupils? 

I do  not  know.  I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  a person  who  said  he  knew  two  clergy- 
men’s sons  who  were  orphans ; he  wanted  to  know  might  they  come — I said  certainly,  that 
they  were  just  the  persons  to  be  admitted,  and  I think  they  are  coming.  I intended  to 
mention  it  to  Mr.  Greene,  and  I am  sure  he  will  give  them  a preference. 

10918.  Is  any  preference  given  to  the  children  of  the  Protestant  clergy  ? — We  have  not 
got  any  now,  except  the  two  I have  mentioned  that  applied. 

10919.  What  do  you  think  would  he  the  effect  on  your  school  of  lowering  the  charges 
for  day  scholars — what  is  the  present  charge  ? — Eight  guineas  ; I do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  much  lower. 

10920.  State  to  the  Commissioners  what  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  -school  of 
a reduction  in  the  charge  ? — I suppose  the  obvious  effect  would  be,  that  we  should  have 
persons  who  are  going  to  the  national  school. 

10921.  Do  you  think  a reduction  in  the  charge  would  considerably  increase  the  number 
of  day  pupils  ? — I think  there  would  be  an  increase,  but  there  would  be  a chance  of  others 
going  away. 

10922.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  number  of  day  pupils  in  such  a proportion  as 
to  compensate  you  for  the  additional  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
a larger  staff  of  assistant  masters  ? — With  the  number  of  masters  we  have  we  could  teach 
more.  I dare  say  the  same  masters  could  teach  nearly  as  many  again ; it  would  be  merely 
that  the  classes  would  be  larger.  We  do  not  always  increase  the  number  of  masters  with 
the  number  of  pupils— not  till  they  pass  a certain  number. 

10923.  Perhaps  you  have  not  the  means  of  answering  the  question  I proposed? — I was 
thinking  what  the  effect  would  be;  I imagine  there  would  be  more  of  what  is  generally  called 
the  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  others  living  in  the  same  town  might  not  like 
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their  sons  to  associate  with  them.  I do  not  know  how  that  feeling  .would  be. 

Y^enSed"^  given  at  the  examinations  held  at  Foyle  College 
that  hooks  ancl  medals  are  awarded— is  there  any  fund  to  provide  them?  There 

fU'l0925.  Somebody  pays  for  the  hooks  ? — I pay  for  them- 

10926.  The  competition  for  these  is  considerable  /—y  es.  . . 

10927.  And  they  tend  to  promote  diligence  in  the  scholars ?— Yes  ; I think  so,  they 

^lOwi^o^o^Sk^Sat  the  Governors  would  be  inclined  to  make  a grant  for  that 
special  purpose,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school?— I mentioned  it  to  them  the  last 
time  thev  were  here  . I did  not  hear  any  thing  in  lep  3 * . « 

109M  Md  you,  It  the  same  time,  apply  to  them  for  help  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
sehoolhonse  ?— I mentioned  the  repairs,  and  they  gave  the  money  fo^hat. 

10930  Did  you  apply  for  a grant  to  increase  the  school  libiaij  ? No. 

10931*  How  k it  at  present  maintained  ?-It  is  merely  a school  library  amongst  the 
hoys  themselves.  They  pay  about  2s.  6 d.  a-year. 

10932.  Is  that  contribution  voluntary?— Oh,  yes. 

10933.  But  a boy  not  paying  it  has  no  right  to  use  the  books  . No. 

10934.  Mr.  Stephens. — Does  every  boy  pay  it?  Yes.  • . . • . o -vr 

10935  Rev  Dr? Graves.— Is  any  instruction  given  m the  school  in  natural  histoij?— No. 
“S:  ?f  you  had  the  necessary  resources,  would  you  he  m favour  of  giving  some 

. ,.  - , -I  i.iofnpi!  ? T think  so  certainly  ; I think  it  ought  to  be  taught. 

mB1093r°'IYon  are  aware  that  instruction  in  natural  history  is  given  in  the  model  schools 

°f  fraa””  ta“o^7rf  fact,  under  the  present  arrangement  the  children  of  the  poor 

receive  in  some  respects,  a better  education  than  the  children  of  the  rich . Very  true. 

10939  mTs<®L«.-Do  you  know  whether  any  Protestant  clergyman  has  made  an 
application  to  iZ  his  son  admitted  as  a free  pupil,  and  been  refused  ?-No ; I never 
heard  it  I do  not  think  any  would  he  refused ; not  any  poor  man.  _ . 

10940  Chairman  —Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners,  or  any 
suggests  to  ^relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 

regard  to  funds  The  school  is  not  in  a state  in  which  we  would  wish  to  have  it.  Theie 
arf  a m eat  many  repairs  that  ought  to  be  done ; and  the  play-ground  requires  a great  deal 
laid  oS  wS  it  now.  There  is  an  excellent  ball-court;  it  is  going  to  nun ; it  would 
T to  nut  that  in  order.  There  is  a garden  which  is  only  half  walled,  and 

ofLSe-w.  i"  UfeStaveW  stolen  out  If  if.  Yon  observe  that  the  endow- 
ment  bv  the  time  the  masters  are  all  paid,  is  swallowed  up. 

10941  Mr.  Stephens Do  vou  not  want  a school  library  ?— It  would  be  a very  good 

thing  to  increase  the  school  library,  and  a grant  of  models  or  drawings  for  the  boys  o cop,.. 

10943.  Is  not  the  lower  part  of  the  house  very  damp,  where  your  servants sleep ? 
Yes  and  the  playground  is  not  in  right  order.  There  is  no  fund  for  repairs  at  all.  lheie 
?„ie  Ither  endowient  I did  not  mention.  The  Mercers’  Company  is  the  only  company 
Ihlt  stfll  give  anything  for  the  school.  They  pay  £50  a-year;  but  they  appoint  tan 
i n ^ i hi,  p hoarders  are  to  pay  £10  a-year,  which  is  not  really  any  actual  gam  in 
money  to  the  school.  All  the  others  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  The  Mercers 
Company  pay  £50  a-year,  nominating  two  boarders- 
10943.  Do  they  send  strangers  ? — Any  one  they  choose. 

10944.  Have  they  ever  sent  Englishboys  ?-No ; one  is  a clergyman  s son,  and  the  other 
is  the  son  of  a person  who  I think  was  a solicitor  in  Derry.  . . , 

10945  C/iaii7»«n.— Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  the 
size  of  (he  dormitories  and  the  dining-hall  ?-I  will  have  them  measured.  I understood 
there  was  to  be  a model  national  school  established  here,  and  I wish  to  know  whether  it 
is  settled  that  classics  are  to  be  taught  in  that  school  / 

10946.  Dr.  Andrews. — We  cannot  answer  those  questions. 

William  Green,  ik|,  William  Green , Esg.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 0947  Chairman.— Yon  act  as  agent  to  the  Irish  Society  ?— Yes. 

10948'  Have  yon  any  connexion  with  the  Foyle  College?— I am,  under  the  Act  of  Par- 

E?0M9  LStfofSe  free  pupils  ?-Yes ; the  Society  leave  that  to  me 

10950.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the  Commissioners  what  system  you 
adopt  in  selecting  the  free  pupils  ?-I  usually  make  inquiries  respecting  the  boys  that  e 
recommended  to  me,  and  I generally  choose  boys  that  are  just  above  the  class  fbatwould 
fm  to  the  national  schools,  or  the  sons  of  respectable  people  who  have  become  decayed! 
fLwano“  so  on— -that  class  of  people.  I have  thought  it  desmab  e not  to  rfe 
what  may  be  termed  the  lower  class— such  as  would  go  to  the  national  schools  but  latl 
the  better  class— the  sons  of  poor  but  respectable  people. 

10951.  People  who,  from  their  position,  ought  to  receive  an  education  they  are  art 
able  to  pay  for  ?— Yes ; not  well  able  to  pay.  It  would,  perhaps,  he  a little  stiam  upon 

Have  you  any  instructions  from  the-  Society  as  to  the  persons 
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you  are  to  select? — No ; it  is  entirely  left  to  me.  The  Society,  of  course,  can  know 
nothing  about  the  individuals  recommended. 

10953.-  Do  you  make  any  report  to  them? — No. 

10954.  You  are  left  entirely  to  your  own  selection,  without  any  supervision  ? — Without 
any  control  in  that  respect. 

10955.  Or  instructions  ? — -Without  any  particular  instructions. 

10956.  Have  you  any  instructions  at  all  ? — No ; only  that  I would  select  proper  parties, 
such  as  I should  think  ought  to  be  sent  to  such  a school. 

10957.  Are  these  instructions  in  writing  ? — No. 

10958.  Plow  are  they  communicated  to  you? — Usually,  when  the  deputation  comes 
over,  the  subject  is  talked  over,  and  something  is  said  about  it  to  that  effect— that  I should 
select  those  I conceived  to  be  the  proper  parties  to  be  sent  to  the  school. 

10959.  You  spoke  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  you  are  Treasurer:  what  act 
is  that? — A certain  act  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  I have  not  got  it  with  me.  I never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  I exercise  the  functions  of  Treasurer  of  the  school,  but 
I have  very  slight  funds.  F ormerly  there  were  subscriptions  to  the  school  from  the  various 
Companies,  and  those  subscriptions  were  received  by  the  Treasurer- and  paid  over  to  the 
master.  These  subscriptions  have  all  ceased,  except  from  the  Mercers’  Company.  I 
receive,  of  course,  the  subscription  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  master. 

10960.  Is  the  Mercers’  subscription  still  paid? — It  "is  still  paid. 

10961.  How  much  is  it? — £50  a-year. 

10962.  How  much  is  the  subscription  of  the  Irish  Society  ?— £280  is  their  subscription ; 
and  then  there  is  £150  for  the  five  exhibitions. 

10963.  What  does  the  Mercers’  Company  require  for  £50  a-year? — They  send  two 
pupils  who,  I understand,  pay  £10  a-year  each  as  boarders’.  You  are  aware  that  what 
are  called  the  free  boys  receive  only  tuition ; they  are  not  boarders. 

10964.  But  those  sent  by  the  Mercers’  Company  are  boarders  ?— They  are  boarders. 

10965.  Who  selects  the  two  boarders  ?— The  agent  for  the  company,  I think ; I do 
not  know  for  certain. 

10966.  The  London  agent? — The  Irish  agent.  Mr.  Bicknell  is  the  present  man. 

10967.  Do  you  mean  the  Irish  agent  acting  in  Ireland? — He  resides  in  Ireland,  upon 
the  Mercers’  proportion  in  Ireland,  and  acts  for  them. 

10968.  Plow  long  have  you  acted  for  the  Irish  Society  ? — Since  1844. 

( 10969.  Had  you  been  in  any  office  under  them  previously  ?— I had  served  under  the 
Society  previous  to  that  in  England  ; I was  the  Deputy- Governor  for  some  years  of  the 
Irish  Society.  I' have  been  in  the  Corporation  of  London  for  many  years- 

10970.  Has  the  question  been  discussed  in  the  Society  as  to  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
subscription  they  gave,  or  have  given  ? — I do  not"  remember  that  it  was  ever  formally 
discussed  at  a Court  of  the  Society,  but  an  opinion  prevailed  that  they  had  the  power  to 
withdraw  all  these  grants,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so ; and  therefore  all  these  grants 
were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Court. 

10971.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  question  discussed,  when  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
were  looked  into,  whether  or  not  there  should  be  these  free  schools  ? — I never  heard  the 
question  formally  discussed  at  a Court  of  the  Society;  it  has  been  a question  talked  over  very 
much,  and  the  Society  considered  usually  they  had  the  power  to  withdraw  those  grants,  if 
they  thought  proper,  or  to  make  them. 

10972.  What  year  were  you  Deputy- Governor  of  the  Irish  Society? — I think  in  1840. 

10973.  What  office  did  you  hold  between  that  and  1844,  when  you  were  appointed  to 
the  office  you  now  hold  ? — I had  no  office  in  the  Society. 

10974.  Did  you  continue  Deputy-Governor? — Only  one  year. 

10975.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Escort’s  charges  for  boarders? — I do  not. 

10976.  He  returns  it  at  £38  ? — I did  not  consider  it  part  of  my  duty  to  look  after  the 
management  of  the  school. 

10977.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  question  is  in  reference  to  the  Mercers’  Society:  they 
nominate  two  boarders,  who  pay  £10  a-year  each,  making  with  the  grant,  £70,  for  what 
costs  £76? — That  is  an  arrangement,  I suppose,  between  the  agent  and  the  master. 

10978.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  applications  made  to  you  by  persons  for  the  admission  of 
free  pupils  ? — I do  not  remember  that  I ever  refused  any  one,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  the  class  of  lads  that  would  be  eligible ; therefore,  those  that  are  not  eligible 
do  not  apply. 

10979.  Then  the  principle  upon  which  you  act  is  so  well  known  that  none  have  applied 
except  those  that  ai'e  admissible  ? — I do  not  remember  one  having  applied  but  what  was 
successful. 

10980.  Are  the  persons  selected  generally  connected  with  the  estate? — Most  frequently, 
but  not  always.  J 

^ 0981.  When  they  are  not  connected  with  the  estate,  where  do  they  come  from  ? — I 
think  I remember  some  from  the  county  Donegal ; and  I have  an  application  now  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith — I am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  parents  of  the  boy  do  not  live  in  Armagh. 

10982.  Those  that  came  from  Donegal,  of  what  class  were  their  parents? — I think  they 
were  respectable  people  that  have  been  reduced. 

10983.  Who  recommended  them  ? — I do  not  remember. 

10984.  Was  it  any  one  connected  with  the  Irish  Society? — Parties  connected  with  the 
estate ; more  than  likely  some  of  our  own  tenants.  I do  not  remember  precisely  who  it  was. 

4 F 2 
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10985.  Are  the  applications  made  to  you,  or  to  some  other  person,  and  then  submitted  to 

you? To  me ; frequently  through  a second  party.  Now,  in  the  case  I mention,  the  party 

applies  through  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  applies  to  me. 

10986.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  if  young  persons  were  admitted 
after  an  examination  to  be  free  pupils,  and  that  the  lads  who  had  shown  most  ability, 
and  the  greatest  knowledge,  should  be  selected  for  admission  ? — I consider  that  when  I 
William  Green,  Esq.  , ® n he  is  examined  by  the  trustees,  and  considered  eligible  by  them. 

10987.  Who  are  the  trustees  ?— The  bishop,  dean,  and  chapter,  connected,  of  course, 
with  the  master. 

10988.  Would  you  not  consider  it  better,  when  free  pupils  are  to  be  appointed  that 
there  should  be  an  examination  of  the  canditates,  and  that  the  best  should  be  selected 
I hardly  know  how  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  the  object  being  to  relieve  or 
assist  those  that  are  a little  distressed,  who  require  education,  and  are  not  able  to  pay 

10989.  Suppose  you  required  all  candidates  to  be  of  that  class,  and  the  selection  to  be 
made  after  a public  examination,  or  some  examination,  and  the  best  answerers  selected  ( 
— It  might,  perhaps,  be  an  advantage.  • . 

10990.  Have  the  trustees,  on  any  occasion,  rejected  any  persons  who  had  been  nominate  a 
either  after  examination  or  otherwise  ? — No.  . 9 T 

10991.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  really  any  examination  .— -i  am  not 
aware  that  there  really  has  been  an  examination.  I have  always  understood  such  an 
examination  took  place  when  I sent  a pupil  to  the  master.  I considered  lie  would  have  a 
proper  examination  to  see  that  the  boy  was  qualified  to  enter  such  a school— lor  instance, 
able  to  read  and  write.  _ n 

10992.  You  expect  the  examination  to  be  made  by  the  master? — The  master,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  trustees,  I should  think.  ,,  , 

10993.  You  do  not  yourself  know  ? — I do  not.  The  master  himself  could  answei  that 

^10994.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  thinking  that  it  would  be  a better  system  to  have  an 
examination,  and  persons  selected  to  be  free  pupils  on  examination  . —It  might,  perhaps, 
be  better.  It  might  have  some  advantages.  . ..  , 

10995.  Do  you  think,  if  it  happened,  that  the  fact  of  their  being  free  pupils  was  known, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  boys  holding  those  places  to  have  a literary  or  scho- 
lastic reputation  to  stand  upon, as  a protection  against  any  reflection  .—Oh,  yes  ; l thins 
that  would  be  an  advantage.  . . ,,  ,. 

1099G.  Then,  on  considering  the  matter,  do  you  think  a system  of  examining  the  candi- 
dates would  be  desirable  ? — I do  ; such  as  I have  just  now  mentioned. 

10997.  Mr.  Stephens.^ Was  there  not  a surplus  last  February  ?— Yes,  according  to  the 
published  accounts.  I do  not  make  up  those  accounts— they  are  made  up  in  London  by 
the  Secretary. 

10998.  Do  you  not  know  whether  those  accounts  are  accurate  t 1 do  not. 

10999.  What  became  of  that  surplus? — It  is  accounted  for  in  the  publication  ol  the 
next  accounts,  from  year  to  year. 

11000.  There  is  no  appropriation  of  it? — Do  you  mean  personal; 

11001.  Yes?— No.  . , . „ 

11002.  No  division  of  it?— No.  The  members  of  the  Society  have  a certain  allowance 
for  their  personal  attendance,  but  there  is  no  division  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 


General  State  of  Oeneeai.  State  OE  EDUCATION. 

Education.  gjr  jR0fcr(  Alexander  Ferguson,  Bart.,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

nSSSSSHS^.  11003.  Chairman.— You  are  member  of  Parliament  for  this  city  ?— I am,  and  have 
been  for  a considerable  number  of  years.  ... 

11004.  Do  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood? — Within  a mile  and  a-liall. 

11005.  Can  you  state  where  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  in  this  city  receive  their  edu- 
cation ? — I believe  that  the  facilities  for  the  education  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  or  even  for  what  may  be  called 
mercantile  education,  for  clerks  and  persons  in  that  way.  There  is  the  free  school  and  dio- 
cesan school,  both  united — supported'by  the  Irish  Society  as  a free  school,  supported  by 
the  bishop  as  a diocesan  school — upon  the  whole,  it  is  so  very  deficient  in  funds,  in  uni  s 
for  repairs,  in  funds  for  the  masters,  and  in  funds  in  every  way,  that  the  great  number 
cannot  be  taken  that  the  house  would  accommodate.  Therefore,  there  is  not  the  amoun 
of  education,  nor  the  quality  of  education  given  there  that  I think  is  required  for  the 
mercantile  classes  here ; but  even  if  funds  were  given  to  the  full  amount,  I do  not  tlnnx 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  a rising  mercantile  town  with  20,000  inhabitants. 

11006.  What  do  you  think  is  the  education  required? — I think  more  particularly  the 
education  necessary  for  clerks;  and  persons  of  that  class  I do  not  believe  can  go  to  is 
school.  I believe  in  some  cases  they  feel  that  the  annual  payment  of  eight  guineas  to  ^ 
school  is  rather  high  ; and  generally  throughout  the  town  I think  there  has  been  a dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  intermediate  schools  between  that  and  what  may  be  called  i 
poorer  class,  who  are  rising  very  much  by  means  of  the  national  schools  so  that  there  . 
a great  deficiency  for  the  education  of  persons  in  that  way. 
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11007.  Do  you  think  that  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education,  a better  stipend  is  Londondebrt. 

required  ? — I think  there  is  not  a sufficient  stipend  to  enable  the  master  to  keep  a very  ~ ~~ 

good  English  assistant.  If  he  gets  a good  English  master,  and  that  the  pupils  do  not  at  Educatimt^ 

once  increase  so  as  to  raise  the  amount  of  income  considerably,  he  must  in  the  course  Sir  Robert  Alexander 
of  a short  time  either  lose  by  the  employment  of  that  superior  master,  or  give  him  up  to  Ferguson, Bart.,  w.r. 
people  who  would  pay  him  better. 

11008.  What  other  means  are  there  in  the  city  for  procuring  that  education  ? — There 
are  similar  schools  held  by  one  or  two  masters  that,  I think,  give  a good  English  educa- 
tion ; but  there  are  not  so  many  of  these  schools  as  there  were  formerly,  and  the  boys 
are  driven  to  the  national  schools. 

11009.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  schools  ? 

Well,  a good  many  of  the  masters,  one  or  two  of  the  masters,  have  been  taken  off  to  the 
national  model  schools,  and  places  of  that  kind.  I do  not  think,  in  other  cases,  they  have 
been  able  to  pay  them  sufficiently  for  that  class  of  scholars. 

11010.  Do  you  know  how  many  scholars  are  attending  those  schools  at  present? I do 

not ; I was  not  prepared  for  this  examination,  and  I cannot  give  the  information. 

11011.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  those  schools  are  existing  at  present  ?— I cannot 
recall  but  the  names  of  one  or  two. 

11012.  Do  you  know  whether  the  boys  intended  to  be  clerks  receive  their  education  in 
Londonderry,  or  go  to  other  places  ? — My  impression  is,  that  we  have  had  a greater  number 
of  boys  that  were  intended  to  be  clerks,  sent  to  the  farming  school  that  we  established  in 
Templemoyle,  on  account  of  the  belief  that  the  English  education  there  was  of  a superior 
class  to  what  they  could  get  in  the  town  here.  And  making  up  the  numbers,  we  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  are  employed  as  clerks  than  would  naturally  be  the  consequence 
of  a school  which  w'as  intended  almost  entirely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  which  the 
boys  work  a farm  of  150  acres.  I believe,  also,  that  large  numbers  went  to  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution. 

11013.  And  return  to  this  city? — Yes. 

11014.  Dr.  Andrews.— Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clerks  in  this  town  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  improving ; that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  diminishing  in  efficiency. 

11015.  Have  you  tiiken  means  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  education  of 
young  men  who  are  clerks  in  the  different  offices  in  and  about  this  city.  Have  you 
projected  or  originated  any  thing  for  the  purpose  ? — There  is  something  of  the  kind 
at  present  projected.  A change  has  been  made  very  recently  as  to  closing  the  shops 
early;  and  the  young  men  of  the  town  came  to  me  to  ask  if  I wou’d  assist  them,  as  far  as 
I could,  in  getting  up  a reading-room,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  which  there  would 
he  lectures  delivered  and  other  matters  for  the  purpose  of  education,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  means  of  improvement  in  the  evening. 

11016.  That  originated  with  the  young  men  themselves? — "With  the  young  men  them- 
selves, so  far  as  I know. 

1 1017.  From  a sense  of  deficiency,  and  an  anxiety  to  remedy  any  defect  in  their  original 
education  ? — I believe  so. 

11018.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  connexion  with  the  association? — The}-  asked  me  to 
take  the  office  of  president,  and  I said  if  I thought  I could  be  of  more  use  to  them  as 
president  than  as  a committee  man,  or  in  any  other  way,  I would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and 
assist  them  as  far  as  I could.  Again,  in  other  matters,  I did  think  there  was  a great  want 
of  such  a society  in  the  town,  not  only  upon  educational  grounds,  but  because  there  is  a 
great  want  of  means  for  enabling  the  young  men  of  the  town  to  employ  their  evenings 
profitably. 

11019.  Do  you  consider  that  the  young  men  who  act  as  clerks  should  originally  receive 
a better  education;  and  that  after  they  have  entered  upon  their  duties  as  clerks,  they  should 
have  the  means  of  further  improvement? — I feel  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

11020.  You  feel  that  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  young  men 
of  the  city? — For  the  advancement  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  I think  it  very  desirable. 

11021.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  that  in  Londonderry  there  is  an  evening  school  for 
young  men  projected;  is  there  a similar  one  projected  for  girls? — I have  not  heard. 

There  is  an  endowed  school  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  endowed  by  an  old  mer- 
chant named  Gwyn,  for  boys;  and  since  that,  another  merchant  who  died  here,  Mi-. 

Young,  left  a large  sum  of  money,  which,  if  I recollect  aright,  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  endowed  school  for  girls ; but  he  left  a great  number  of  life  interests,  and  I do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  life  interests  may  have  dropped.  I am  aware  no  means  have 
been  taken  to  render  it  available,  but  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  funds  in 
hands. 

11022.  Is  there  an  endowment  for  such  an  object? — There  was  an  amount  of  property 
left,  I know,  subject  to  life  interests,  but  I do  not  know  how  far  it  has  become,  as  yet, 
available. 

11023.  Mr.  Hughes. — "VVliat  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman? — Joseph  Young. 

11024.  Was  it  by  will  ?— Yes,  some  of  it. 

1 1025.  When? — About  five  years  ago. 

11026.  Chairman. — Have  you  turned  your  attention  sufficiently  to  the  subject  to  enable 
you  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  any  general  view  about  education  ? — i am  afraid  I 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject. 
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11027.  A general  system  of  education  for  Ireland? — I would  ratlier  not  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subject;  I have  not  sufficiently  studied  it;  but  the  general  deficiency  felt 
is  the  want  of  an  intermediate  class  of  schools  between  those- that  are  for  classical  educa- 
tion and  the  lower  ones.  • 4.1  > • . O 

11028.  The  Commissioners  would  he  happy  to  learn  your  opinion  on  the  subject  . 
There  seems  a want  of  a kind  of  intermediate  schools  between  the  national  schools  and 
schools  like  the  diocesan  school,  which  may  he  considered  as  originally  formed  tor  classical 
schools,  and  to  he  kept  particularly  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  diocesan  school  pupils  were  increased  very- much  in  number  that  due  attention  to 
mercantile  education  would  he  given.  Mr.  Escott  explained  I believe,  how  he  combines 
the  two  branches  in  the  present  state  of  the  school ; hut  if  the  school  was  formed  as  it 
ought  to  he,  I would  be  afraid  the  two  systems  would  clash,  or  else  you  would  have  two 
separate  schools  under  the  same  roof.  ' , , , ,,  _ . , 

11029.  Do  you  consider  that  objectionable? — You  should  not  have  the  same  head 
master  attending  to  both ; for,  if  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  classical  class,  if  he  took 
the' classes  in  the  succession  Mr.  Escott  states,  I am  afraid  the  mercantile  part  ot  the 
education  would  either  overtax  him,  or  that  it  must  be  omitted  altogether.  . 

11030.  If  he  had  a sufficient  staff  of  masters  under  him,  could  he  not  give  a sufficient 
general  attention  to  both  ?— I think  his  attention  would  be  directed  more  to  one  school 
than  to  another,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  a separate  head  for  each. 

11031.  Mr.  Stephens-— Is  it  not  a fact,  that  at  King  Edward  the  Sixth  s school,  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  same  master  superintends  both  ? — I am  not  aware  liow  that  might  be 
arranged ; but  it  strikes  me  so  much  attention  is  required  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 

IIO3.2!  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Cheltenham  school,  whiclilias  but  one  head  master? 
— I am  not.  . _ , . . . , , 

11033.  Secretary. — The  only  other  communications  I received  were  handed  to  me  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Denham  of  this  city;  they  are  from  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steene,  and  the  Rev.  N.  Brown,  of  Newtownlimavady — they  are  not  present. 


The  Gwyn  Charitable  Institution, 

Pitt  Skipton,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

11034.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold?— I am  secretary  to  the  Gwyn  Charitable 
Institution.  I do  not  reside  in  the  house,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  thought  this  morning 
I did.  T . . 

11035.  Are  you  honorary  secretary  to  the  chanty  c — I am  secretary.  I am  paid  a 

11036.  How  many  boys  are  there  boarded  in  the  school  ? — Seventy-six  at  present.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  there  was  a resolution  passed  to  reduce  the  number  to 
seventy-two,  until  they  paid  off  their  debts,  or  until  they  could  come  within  the  sum  of 
£l,600  per  annum.  „ , , , . 

11037.  What  is  the  mode  of  selecting  the  boys  ?— They  are  selected  from  the  different 
districts ; they  are  classified  as  to  their  greater  or  less  amount  of  poverty : from  their  being 
orphans  or  otherwise.  . T -i 

11038.  From  what  localities  are  they  selected? — From  the  city  of  Derry  and  the  Liber- 
ties; then  from  the  town  of  Muff  and  the  county  of  Donegal  and  around  it;  and  the 
Liberties  of  the  parish  of  Glendermot,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

11039.  Are  they  all  the  children  of  Protestant  parents  ?— No ; all  religious  persuasions 
are  admissible.  , , . 

11040.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  have  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school  at  this  moment, 
and  always  have  ?— We  always  have ; and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  generally  double  the 
number  of  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

11041.  By  whom  are  they  selected  ? — By  the  trustees. 

11042.  Who  are  the  trustees  ?— The  Bishop  and  the  first  clergyman  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian meeting-house,  ex-officio.  All  the  other  trustees  must  be  merchants. 

11043.  Of  this  city  ? — Of  this  city,  and  all  resident  within  the  district  to  which  the 


charity  extends. 

11044.  How  are  the  trustees  selected?— By  the  trustees  themselves. 

11045.  The  boys  are  boarded  and  clothed? — They  are  hoarded,  clothed,  and  educated. 

11046.  What  education  do  they  receive? — An  English  education  simply,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare them  as  tradesmen  or  as  sailors.  Under  the  will  of  the  founder,  the  trustees  are 
permitted  or  enjoined  to  teach  the  lads  navigation;  any  of  them  that  wish,  we  prepare 
them  to  go  to  sea.  , 

11047.  What  industrial  pursuits  are  taught  to  the  boys? — They  are  taught  tailoring 
and  shoemaking. 

11048.  Do  they  work  in  the  garden? — They  work  on  the  grounds. 

11049.  Are  they  taught  mensuration  and  book-keeping? — They  are. 

. 11050.  And  navigation? — And  navigation.  , 

1 1051.  You  said  tailoring  and  shoemaking? — I did ; that  is  what  they  are  taught  in  tlie 
house.  After  they  are  supposed  to  be  old  enough — say  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  they  are 
then  apprenticed  out,  generally. 
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11052.  Are  they  taught  gardening  ?— Not  particularly. 

11053.  In  the  school  grounds  ? — In  the  school  grounds  they  are  taken  out  to  work,  but 
there  is  no  particular  instruction  given  them  on  the  grounds. 

11054.  Nor  in  farming? — Nor  in  farming. 

11055.  Do  they  do  work  in  the  garden  ? — They  only  aid. 

11056.  Are  there  any  lectures  on  natural  history  given  to  the  hoys  ? — No. 

11057.  Is  there  a museum  attached? — There  is;  there  is  a portion  of  a museum  there, 
but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  establishment. 

11058.  To  whom  did  the  museum  belong? — To  a society  that  was  formerly  in  Derry, 
something  like  the  society  that  Sir  Robert  Ferguson  mentioned,  which  they  are  about  to 
get  up  now. 

11059.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— I was  informed  in  the  schoolhouse  that  the  assistant  teacher 
gives  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  zoology,  using  Patterson’s  school  book  as  his  text — is 
that  the  case?— I believe  he  has  done  so  sometimes ; I do' not  know  that  it  has  been  done 
generally. 

11060  You  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  a regular  part  of  the  school  instruction?—! 
could  not  answer  tnat.  He  has  frequently  had  classes  in  botany ; where  the  boys  show 
any  taste  for  it  he  forms  a botanical  class. 

11061-  What  effect  has  that  instruction  produced — has  it  been  gladly  received  by  the 
boys  ?— They  take  a very  great  interest  in  it,  and  some  of  them  gained  a good  deal  of 
knowledge. 

11062.  Are  the  trustees  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  these  studies  ?— Yes. 

11063.  Is  the  labour  of  the  boys  made  use  of  in  keeping  the  house  clean  and  orderly  ? 
— It  is. 

11064.  Is  any  considerable  expense  incurred,  or  pains  taken  in  securing  the  cleanliness 
of  the  passages,  the  rooms,  and  dormitories — I observed  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  remarkably  clean  ? — -There  is  a housemaid  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  she  attends  the 
boys  when  they  are  sweeping  the  dormitories  ; she  also  washes,  when  necessary. 

11065.  How  often  are  the  dormitories  washed  ? — Well,  I could  not  say. 

11066.  I ask,  because  they  appear  scrupulously  clean? — If  ever  I observe  a stain,  I 
immediately  call  upon  the  matron,  and  show  it  to  her;  and  I would  say  they  are  not  now 
washed  more  than  once  in  the  fortnight;  I objected  to  frequent  washing,  on  account  of 
the  damp. 

11067.  Do  you  think  that  the  schoolroom  is  kept  in  a proper  state  of  cleanliness  ? — 
I do  not. 

11068.  The  smell  in  the  schoolroom  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  and,  I 
should  think,  injurious  to  health ; do  you  suppose  such  a want  of  cleanliness  is  inevi- 
table in  a school  of  this  kind  ? — I was  speaking  to  the  master  after  you  left,  and  he  stated 
to  me  that  in  the  school,  upon  close,  damp  days,  there  was  almost  always  an  offensive 
smell. 

11069.  Can  that  arise  from  imperfect  sewerage? — I suppose  the  sewerage  is  had. 

11070.  Mr.  Stephens.-— How  often  is  the  schoolroom  floor  washed? — Not  once  annually. 

11071.  Do  you  think  it  was  ever  washed? — Oh,  yes ; it  has  been  occasionally  washed. 

11072.  What  is  the  objection  to  washing  the  schoolroom;  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
make  the  experiment,  to  see  whether  the  smell  that  the  master  admitted  to  exist,  does  or 
does  not  arise  from  the  dirt  ? — It  does  not  arise  from  the  dirt ; the  room,  although  not 
washed,  is  frequently  swept;  you  would  scarcely  have  soiled  your  finger  on  the  floor, 
though  it  has  that  had  appearance.  The  smell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  master,  seems  to  think, 
arose  from  the  boys  having  eaten  onions  the  previous  day ; and  he  states  it  is  almost 
always  so  after  they  eat  onions ; they  get  them  at  this  season,  it  appears,  three  times  in  the 
week.  The  air  was  close  to-  day,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  ordinary  draught ; I never  felt  the 
same  uncomfortable  smell  in  the  room  before. 

11073.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  the  room  is  imperfectly  ventilated  ? — I do  ; I 
think  the  ventilation  ought  to  be  improved. 

11074.  The  Commissioners  examined  many  schools  in  which  the  means  of  ventilation 
appeared  to  he  inferior,  and  in  which  there  was  a larger  number  of  boys,  and  those  of  a 
poorer  class,  but  in  no  case  have  they  found  the  air  of  the  schoolroom  so  had — so  positively 
pffensive  as  in  this  ? — The  windows  upon  an  entire  side  of  the  room  were  open,  and  had 
been  so. 

11075.  Have  any  boys  who  received  industrial  education  in  the  school  been  apprenticed 
to  trades  in  Derry  ? — Yes. 

11076.  And  has  their  conduct  been  good  ? — Like  all  others;  many  good,  and  some  not 
so ; but  generally  their  conduct  is  the  average  of  apprentices. 

11077.  You  would  not  venture  to  say  it  was  above  the  average  ? — No  ; I do  not  know 
that  I would  be  a proper  judge  of  that ; I have  no  mode  of  judging. 

. 1 1078.  I will  suggest  a mode  of  judging — are  masters  resident  in  the  city  of  Londonderry 
m the  habit  of  making  application  to  the  trustees  for  apprentices  educated  in  that 
school  ? — Sometimes  thay  do  apply. 

11079.  Is  there  a preference  shown  by  masters  for  those  educated  in  the  institu- 
tion — Allow  me  to  say  that  masters  can  get  from  parents  a fee  with  apprentices  that  the 
trustees  do  not  give,  and  therefore,  it  would  scarcely  he  a fair  criterion ; but  latterly  I find 
no  difficulty  in  apprenticing  our  boys,  where  I can  give  them  a good  sum. 

11080.  It  would  surprise  me  to  learn  that  masters  did  not  show  a preference  for  boys 
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bowman,  educated  in  this  school ; their  answering,  when  I examined  them  to-day  ill  the  different 

departments,  was  very  respectable  ; in  some  branches  much  above  the  average  , andittheir 

,•  moral  discipline  is  equally  good,  I doubt  not  masters  would  show  a preference  for  appren- 
to  wS  reSve  an*  Z "education  ?-There  is  some  opinion  against  them  ; the,  think 
Pitt  bkipton,  lisq.  wletiel.  t]le  poy  is  good  or  not,  that  the  trustees  are  so  powerful  that  they  would 

maintain  the  standing  of  the  boy  against  his  master;  and  some  men  decline  taltmg  them 

on  that  account ; you  must  take  all  the  bearings  of  the  question 

11081.  Are  the  boys  educated  in  the  school  apprenticed  indifferently,  without  ally 

regard  to  their  conduct  and  diligence  ?— Oh,  no  ; they  are  not.  , 

11082.  Are  they  selected  for  that  as  a reward  ?— They  are  selected  by  the  master  when 
they  come  to  he  long  enough  in  the  school ; when  they  come  to  the  age  it  is  thought  right 
to  send  them  out;  then  the  master  furnishes  their  general  character,  and  their  progress 
as  to  learning;  and  the  trustees  authorize  the  lads  to  be  apprenticed ; and  the  boys 
that  have  good  characters,  that  are  tall  enough,  go  off  early.  In  the  quarter  ending  July 
last,  I had  seven  or  eight  boys  apprenticed;  this  quarter  ending  October,  1 have  only  two 
boys  apprenticed.  , . , , 9 v- 

1 1083.  Mr.  Stephens You  told  me  there  are  seventy-six  boarders xes. 

11084.  How  many  wash-hand  basins  have  they  ?— There  is  somewhere  about  a dozen 

11085.  I asked  you  to  show  them  to  me  to-day — in  fact,  there  are  only  fifteen  basins  for 
seventy-six  bovs  ? — Then  there  is  a large  wooden  trough,  besides. 

11086.  Dr  .’Andrews. — Is  there  any  supervision  of  the  apprentices  after  the}'  have  leit 
y0U  ? — I am  bound  to  visit  them  once  every  quarter.  If  they  are  at  a distance  from  town 
then  only  every  six  months,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

11087:  What  inquiry  do  you  make  at  these  visits?— As  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
masters  and  boys,  whether  they  are  getting  their  trades,  and  if  they  consider  themselves 
they  are  getting  on  well ; the  master  tells  me  generally  all  about  the  boy. 

11088.  Then  you  inquire  not  only  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  masters  treat  and 
instruct  them,  but  also  as  to  what  their  conduct  has  been  under  the  masters  ?— I do  both. 

11089.  Do  you  on  those  occasions  advise  with  the  boys,  and  speak  to  them  as  to  w la 
would  be  advantageous  to  them  ? — I do.  , 9 

11090.  You  still  keep  them  under  your  eye  and  charge  after  they  have  left  the  school  t 
I do,  until  their  apprenticeship  is  out,  at  the  termination  of  which,  if  the  general  report  m 
the  book  is  satisfactory,  there  is  then  a premium  of  £5  for  the  first  class,  and  £ 4 for  the 
second,  and  sometimes  only  £3  is  given,  but  they  generally  give  £5.  « 

11091.  Do  you  find  young  men  attached  to  the  institution  by  this  care  and  attention . 
Generally.  I have  produced  a book  in  which  the  entries  of  the  visits  are  made ; one  ol 
the  Commissioners  asked  me  to  bring  it  up. 

11092.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  education  m the  city  of  Londondeny  as 
connected  with  the  middle  classes?— My  attention  has  been  a good  deal  drawn  towards 
that,  from  my  position  as  secretary  of  this  school  and  honorary  secretary  in  anothei 

institution^]^  ^ ^ enough  to  send  us  in  writing  a statement  of  what  you  consider 

the  deficiencies,  and  the  remedy  for  the  deficiencies,  in  the  education  given  at  the  model 
schools? — I shall  endeavour  to  do  so.  „ . . , . . , * 

11094.  Mr.  Hughes. — I would  wish  you  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  substance  ot 
what  you  communicated  to  me  to-day ; or  I will  repeat  it,  as  well  as  I remembei,  an  you 
can  say  whether  I am  correct  or  not.  I understood  that  the  management  of  the  institution 
is  conducted  by  trustees,  who  are  ex-officio,  and  appointed  from  the  burgesses— that  these 
trustees  appoint  a committee  of  management,  five  m number,  from  amongst  themselv  . 
The  trustees  meet  quarterly;  that  the  committee  of  management  meet  once  a week, e\ ery 
Tuesday,  and  three  form  a quorum.  That  the  committee  of  management  report  quarterly 
to  the  trustees,  and  that  the  trustees  act  upon  their  reports.  That  I understand  to  be  tlie 
constitution  of  the  institution  in  respect  of  its  management  ?— Yes. 

11095.  I understood  from  you  that  when  a boy  is  about  being  apprenticed  lie  writes  wiui 
his  own  hand  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose,  his  name,  the  name  of  Ins  parents,  the  ren- 
aious  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  progress  he  has  made  at  the  school 
and  that  is  signed  and  countersigned  by  you  as  secretary  ? — By  the  master,  and  not  by  me. 

1109G.  That  in  that  book  is  kept,  as  it  were,  an  account  of  the  boy  s moral  pro0res. . 
He  is  debited  and  credited  with  certain  items  in  respect  of  conduct  and  advancement  1 
his  apprenticeship,  and  these  entries  are  made  up  from  the  book  of  inspection  whic  i y 
have,  it  being  your  duty  to  visit  and  attend  to  the  boys  during  their  apprentices  ip,  a 
to  make  inquiries  of  themselves,  their  masters,  and  friends,  as  to  their  progress,  and  that 
you  return  the  result  of  these  inquiries  to  the  institution.  That  is  entered  in  the  acco 
of  the  boy  one  way  or  the  other.  That  if  the  boy  has  progressed  in  his  apprenticeship, 
and  at  the  close  has  entitled  himself  to  a premium,  he  receives  one  according  to  his  sc 
of  merit — that,  I understood  from  you  to-day,  to  be  the  principle  acted  upon  in 
school  ?— Yes ; and  I would  suggest  other  matters.  Every  apprentice  has  to  appear  eveiy 
six  months  before  the  committee.  . , , . . „ 

11097.  The  trustees  or  committee,  which ? — The  committee;  and  my  entries 
time  being  are  read  out  to  him,  so  that  if  there  be  any  improper  charge  made  it  mign 
answered  or  checked.  . *t,;s 

11098.  In  respect  of  your  financial  department,  I understood  your  statement  to  be 
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that  the  average  expense  is  about  £l,600  a-year — that  a debt  has  been  accumulating  for 
some  years,  which  has  resulted  in  the  committee  or  trustees  borrowing  a sum  of  £800; 
and  that  sum  of  £800,  for  which  they  had  given  some  security,  is  the  only  debt  due  by 
the  institution? — That  is  to  my  knowledge;  the  treasurer  is  here. 

11099.  That  appears  from  the  resolutions  entered  into  at  the  last  quarterly  minute? — 
Yes.  I handed  in  a paper  which  is  signed  by  the  master — there  is  a clerical  mistake  in 
it,  and  I hand  in  this  second  paper  to  correct  it.  [It  is  handed  in.] 

11100.  Another  part  of  the  establishment  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  that  I would 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners,  is  this — the  housekeeper  or  matron  keeps  a stock 
book,  and  she  is  debited  with  all  the  materials,  bed  clothes,  boys’  clothing,  sheeting,  towel- 
ing, and  other  matters:  and  then  she  keeps  an  account,  or  there  is  an  account  kept  by  you 
as  secretary  ? — I check  off  every  thing. 

11101.  If  any  materials  are  given  out  for  the  use  of  the  house  you  check  it  off  on  her 
credit  side  of  the  account,  and  in  that  way  the  stock  book  presents  at  one  view  the  account 
of  the  establishment  in  respect  of  the  matters  under  the  charge  of  the  matron? — It  does. 
You  asked  me  for  an  Act  of  Parliament ; I have  brought  it  and  a copy  of  the  will  itself. 
I can  give  you  that  copy,  and  more  if  required but  I have  only  the  one  copy  of  the  Act. 

11102.  It  is  an  Act  entitled  “ Gwyn  Estate:  An  Act  for  establishing  and  carrying  into 
execution  the  trusts  created  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Joseph  Gwyn,  late  of  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  deceased,  for  incorporating  the  trustees  therein  named,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Received  the  Royal  assent  10th  July,  1830.” 


LoNDONDEBRr. 
The  Gwyn 

Charitable  Institution. 
Pitt  Skipton,  Esq. 
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BaUindrate  School. 


Henry  Stewart,  Esq. 


« Lifford,  October  12,  1855. 

Present:- The  Harass  of  KmauM;  Oh»;  Rev.  Dr.  Gbavbs,  Dr.  Audbews,  Mr.  • 
Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary.  . 

Ballindrate  ScHOOXi. 

11103.  [Bern-/,  Stewart,  Esq.—1 There  is  no  endowment  or  trust  for  the  school  in 'the  . 
narish  of  Clonleigh,  as  would  appear  from  the  list  read.]  _ • 

11104.  Secretary.— In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Ireland,  1835,  page  333-,  it  is  mentioned  that  m the  parish  of  Clonleigh  there  wns  a. 
parochial  school  kept  by  Matthew  Buchanan  at  Ballindrate,  and  a female 
kept  by  Anne  Spreul.  It  is  stated  that  Lord  Erne  s trustees  gwe  £13  a-year  to  each.  The 
mistake  of  considering  the  school  as  endowed  arose  m this  way,  the  "Oro 

« trustees"  occurred  it  was  assumed  they  were  trustees  for  a school,  hut  in  this  case  it 
appears  Lord  Erne’s  property  was  in  trust. 

Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

11105.  Chairman -—Yon  are  agent  to  Lord  Erne  ? Yes.  , , , ,, 

11106.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  about  Ballmdiate  school  .— 

It  has  only  been  established  for  a few  years,  in  the  time  when  the  late  Lord  Erne,  who 
was  a lunatic,  was  living.  There  had  never  been  a school  there  before  that  „ 

11107.  The  trustees  mentioned  in  this  return  were  his  trustees  ?— His  committee 
would  have  been  the  proper  word.  There  was  a committee  of  lunacy. 

11108.  Is  there  any  endowment  for  this  school  at  present?  No,  except  that  Lord  Erne 
voluntarily  gives  a salary. 

11109.  He  can  withdraw  it  ? — At  any  time.  - , „ 

11110.  Is  the  schoolhouse  secured  by  lease  ?— No ; it  was  built  entirely  by  Lord  Erne, 
and  is  entirely  his  property.  There  is  no  lease  to  any  body. 

The  Lifford  Grammar  School. 

Henry  Steicart,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

Henry  Stewart,  Esq.  Can  you  give  any  information  relative  to  any  other  school?— I am  agent  to  Lord 

Erne,  and  he  pays  the  salary  to  the  Lifford  school  at  present.  The  school  is  opposite  the 
courthouse  ; Conboy  is  the  master.  • , . 

11112.  Upon  what  ground  does  Lord  Erne  pay  the  salary?  Formerly  this  was  a 
borough,  and  during  the  time  it  was  so,  the  burgesses,  as  far  as  we  understand,  paid  that. 
However,  at  the  Union  it  ceased  to  be  a borough— the  burgesses  neglected  to  select  new 
burgesses,  and,  therefore,  the  thing  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  Lord  Erne,  however,  thought 
it  might  be  a question  whether  it  was  his  duty  or  not  to  pay  the  salary,  and  he  has  always 
continued  to  pay.  , . XT  , 

11113.  Are  there  any  lands,  or  is  there  any  rent-charge  for  paying  this  ( No  ; tnere 
are  no  special  lands  at  all;  nor  does  it  state  specially  in  Sir  Richard  Hansard’s  will  whe- 
ther it  was  to  come  from  the  burgesses  or  the  estate.  T ,, 

11114.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  Lord  Erne  receive  compensation  for  the  borough  ?— 1 rather 
think  he  did.  It  is  mere  hearsay — I know  nothing  of  it  myself. 

11115.  [ Secretary . — The  only  paper  returned  by  the  schoolmaster  was  an  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.  Lord  Erne  him- 
self referred  the  Commissioners  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  would  produce  any  papers 
and  give  any  information  the  Commissioners  desired,  but  the  papers  have  not  been  pro- 
duced yet.]  , . t>-  l,  j 

11116.  I understood  from  Lord  Erne  he  had  sent  up  a copy  of  the  will  of  Sir  liicnara 
Hansard  to  Dublin.  . 

11117.  Dr.  Andrews. — Does  Lord  Erne  derive  any  property  under  the  will  ox  oh 
Richard  Hansard  ? — I am  not  competent  to  say  any  thing  about  that,  but  I rather  thmk 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Lord  Erne’s  family,  and  that  the  charge  continued  upon 
it.  In  the  will  of  Sir  Richard  Hansard  it  is  expressed  that  there  is  to  be  a school,  the 
master  to  get  a salary  of  £30,  and  the  usher  a salary  of  £20,  Irish  currency ; that  was 
part  of  the  will. 

[For  further  Evidence  see  p.  613.] 


Colonel  Robertson's 
Schools. 


Rev.  Thos  .Fullerton. 


Parochial  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe  Endowed  by  Colonel  Robertson. 
11118.  Secretary.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton  has  sent  to  the  Commissioners  very  full 
information  respecting  those  schools,  and  he  is  in  attendance  to  be  examined. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton,  Rector  of  Stranorlar,  sworn  and  examined. 

11119.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  Robertson’s  schools  ?— 

I am  secretary  to  the  acting  committee.  . 

11120.  Would  you  state  the  object  of  the  endowment  ?— As  the  will  states,  to  estabh 
a school  in  each  parish  then  in  existence,  that  is  thirty-one  parishes,  and  also  supplying 

tb in3LhIn°the'diocese  of  Raphoe  ?— Yes.  There  was  such  a sum  left  as  would  giw  to 
each  parish  £15  a year  to  the  master,  and  £3  for  books.  That  has  been  leduced 
the  year  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  currency. 
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11122;  Who  owns  the  Robertson  estate  at  present  ? — The  money  is  in  the  funds. 

11123.  Is  it  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — No;  there  is  a committee 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  master’s  report.  The  committee  consists,  ex-officio , 
of  the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese ; and  then  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  the  rectors  appointed  by  the  bishop.  The  committee  is  full  now; 
you  will  see  the  number  on  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet. 

11124.  Have  you  any  fund  for  repairing  the  schools  ?— No  fund ; the  schools  are  kept 
in  repair  by  the  incumbents;  and  if  there  is  any  money  that  is  not  expended  for  books, 
they  are  allowed  by  the  committee  to  apply  a portion  of  that  to  keep  the  school  in  repair. 
There  were  so  many  parochial  schools  which  the  incumbents  were  called  on  to  repair,  that 
if  they  could  give  them  any  assistance  in  any  way  they  thought  they  would  give  it. 

11125.  Dr.  Andrews — In  what  state  of  repair  are  the  schools  generally? — As  reported, 
they  are  in  very  good  repair,  except  one,  which  is  undergoing  repair,  Lettermackaward. 

11126.  Who  reports  they  are  in  good  repair  ?— The  visitors  appointed  by  the  bishop  ; 
or  the  inspector  appointed  to  inspect  the  schools  every  half  year. 

1 1127.  Do  they  make  a report  every  half  year  ? — Every  half  year,  in  the  form  I hand  in. 


Colonel  Robertson’s  School  at  Raphoe. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton  further  examined. 

11128.  Chairman. — Are  you  a visitor  of  the  Raphoe  school  ? — I am. 

11129.  Did  you'  make  a report  on  the  school  lately  ?— Not  yet ; I will  visit  it  next  week 
I visited  in  April  or  March,  previous  to  the  May  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  committee 

11130.  Dr.  Andrews.— When  did  you  last  visit  the  Raphoe  school  ?— It  was  either  in 
March  or  April. 

11131.  What  kind  of  repair  was  it  in  then  ? — It  was  not  in  very  good  repair. 

11132.  Might  you  not  say  it  was  in  very  bad  repair?— It  required  a great  deal  of 
cleaning,  and  I reported  it  as  in  want  of  whitewashing ; and  the  rooms  above  were  not  in 
good  repair ; the  flooring 

11133.  Is  not  the  flooring  all  broken,  and  in  a very  bad  state  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

11134.  Are  not  the  rooms  very  comfortless  ? — They  are  both  very  comfortless. 

11135.  Damp? — Yes;  it  has  been  reported  several  times;  and  the  dean  has  been 
spoken  to.  I do  not  know  what  may.  have  been  done  to  it  since  I saw  it  in  March  or 
April  last.  The  ceiling  of  the  school  room,  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door,  had  been  quite 
broken  down,  as  if  a foot  had  gone  through  the  floor  above,  and  crushed  down  the  ceiling. 
The  last  time  I was  there  that  was  repaired. 

11136.  Is  not  the  roof  in  very  indifferent  order? — As  far  as  I could  see  the  roof  seemed 
to  be  pretty  good,  and  pointed ; looking  at  it  from  the  ground,  as  far  as  I could  see  at  that 
time,  the  roof  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  good  order. 

11137.  Did  you  ask  the  master  was  it  sufficiently  water-tight?—!  did ; and  he  told  me 
the  roof  was  in  very  good  repair ; that  it  did  not  let  in  water. 

11138.  Chairman — Is  there  any  surplus  in  hands  for  the  repair  of  the  school  ? No 

funds  at  all ; R is  expected  it  would  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  incumbent. 

11139.  It  is  intended  to  be  a parochial  school,  with  the  assistance  of  £15  a-year  paid 
to  the  master  out  of  this  fund  ? — Yes. 

11140.  And  as  such  it  is  to  be  kept  in  repair  like  any  other  parochial  school  ?^— Yes. 

11141.  Has  the  master  any  salary  from  the  parish,  in  addition  to  what  he  receives  from 
this  fund  ? — He  has  no  stated  salary  from  the  parish,  except  what  the  children  are  able 
to  pay. 

11142.  Is  he  generally  the  parish  clerk? — Not  generally;  but  he  is  now  the  parish 
clerk,  I believe. 

11143.  That  is  the  teaoher  of  the  school  at  Raphoe  ? — Yes ; until  lately,  I think  he  was 
not  a parish  clerk. 

11144.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  amount  of  the  payments  made  by  the  children  who 
attend  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  what  the  rates  were ; but  he  just  told  me  in  the  gross  the 
sum  he  receives  from  the  children. 

11145.  Do  you  remember  how  much  it  was  he  told  you? — I think  it  was  something 
about  £20.  6 

11146.  It  is  a mixed  school ; male,  and  female  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

11147.  Dr.  Andrews . — Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  industrial  instruction  given 
to  the  children,  either  male  or  female  ? — I should  think  not, 

11148.  The  females  are  not  taught  sewing? — No,  they  are  not;  at  least  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  I think  they  were  not. 

11149.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  industrial  instruction  should  be  introduced, 
especially  for  the  females  ? — Yes.  There  is  a female  school  in  the  town,  and  the  girls 
ffiat  wish  for  industrial  instruction,  go  to  it ; it  is  a school  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
■Education  Society. 

11150.  Is  industrial  instruction  given  there  ? — Yes,  to  females ; they  are  taught  sewing 
and  knitting ; and  whatever  female  instruction  calls  for. 

11151.  Is  that  school  which  you  refer  to  merely  a female  school? — Exclusively  a 
female  school.  • 

11152.  A mistress  has  charge  of  it? — Yes ; a Mrs.  Pitcairn. 

11153.  Do  you  visit  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  the  children  answer 
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-how  the  educational  department  is  carried  <m?-Oh,  yes  ; I examine  them  according  to 
the  scale  of  proficiency  in  that  paper  I have  handed  in. 

11154  Are1  the  children  catechised  by  the  clergyman  there?— Yes,  they  are,  as  I w as 
answered ; and  the  master  himself  instructs  them  m the  catechism.  _ 

11155.  It  is  a mixed  school,  as  to  rehgions  denominations  y— It  is. 

11156  Could  you  state  ivhat  denomniatious  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  school?  Three 
denominations  : Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

■ 1115?.  There  are  children  of  the  three  denominations  there  ?— There  were  when  I 

inspected  itlm  thing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school  that  would  prevent  any 

particular  denomination  attending  there,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction?— 
Nothing  that  I know  of;  there  is  no  objection  made. 

11159.  Are  the  Scriptures  read? — They  are. 

11160.  By  the  children?— Yes,  every  day. 

11161.  The  Scriptures  are  explained  by  the  master?— He  questions  them  upon  the 

STlP162e'  Can  you  tell  the  relative  number  of  the  three  denominations  attending  ?- Not  in 
that  particular  school;  hut  I could  tell  you  the  relative  numbers,  or  the  gross  number 

attending ; I could  give  the  gross  number  of  the  thirty-five  schools.  , it?oc  . 

11163  Be  good  enough  to  do  so  ?— It  was  not  required  in  the  return  that  was  sent 
down  to  me ; but  for  my  own  satisfaction,  when  I was  making  out  the  gross  number,  I 
took  down  the  different  denominations  in  1852,  1853,  and  18o4;  the  three  years  I got. 
In  1852,  there  were  788  Church  of  England  children;  371  Protestant  dissenters ; and  /98 

Roman  Catholic.  _ , . . 9 

11164.  You  mean  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  . — Yes. 

11165.  Call  them  so?— In  1853,  there  were  <82  Church  of  England  children,  338 
Presbyterians ; and  627  Roman  Catholics.  In  1854,  there  were  /34  Church  of  England 
294  Presbyterians,  and  667  Roman  Catholics.  The  way  I have  seen  it  in  some  public 
documents  was  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholic  Dissenteis , it  is  merely  a 

teni66.  Could  you  say  which  of  the  schools  you  think  is  best  conducted  ? I do  not 
know;  I could  not  recollect  at  present.  , ...  . 

11167.  Can  you  tell  how  the  Raphoe  school  stands,  as  compared  with  the  thirty  - 
four  ? — I think  it  stands  pretty  well. 

11168.  In  point  of  education  ? — In  point  of  education.  , , 

11169.  Where  was  the  master  trained — or  was  he  trained? — I cannot  recollect  whether 

he  was  trained  at  all.  . , . o t a i 

11170.  Do  you  think  the  Raphoe  school  a fair  specimen  of  the  others/— 1 do  think  it 
a fair  specimen  both  as  to  discipline  and  as  to  the  instruction  given.  The  master  seems 
to  be  a very  competent  master,  and  seems  to  pay  very  great  attention  to  the  children. 

11171  The  reason  I ask  the  question  is  that  we  inspected  it,  and  you  are  right 
in  saying  the  master  exhibited  very  fair  proficiency  ?— And  he  seems  to  preserve  very 
fair  discipline ; the  classes  came  out  very  regularly,  and  they  seem  to  be  under  very  fair 
restraint,  so  far  as  I could  see.  . . f • 

11172.  You  consider  the  school  which  the  Commissioners  visited  tins  morning  a fair 
specimen  of  the  schools  called  Colonel  Robertson’s  schools,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  f— 1 do. 

11173.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  I understand  you  aright,  as  saying,  speaking  of  the  Kaplioe 
school,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  incumbent?— Yes.  ^ 

11174.  Why  should  the  incumbent  be  expected  to  keep  the  school  m repair  t — it  is 
expected  by  the  committee  that  the  incumbents  will  keep  their  schools  m repair  in  each 
parish,  it  is  what  I do  myself.  ' . 

11175.  What  grounds  have  you  for  expecting  that? — It  is  their  duty. 

11176.  Under  the  canon  law  or  what  law?— I think  there  is  a law  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
I think  it  is  in  the  canons,  that  a clergyman  is  either  bound  to  keep  a school  or  teach  a 
school.  I think  it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  canons;  and  I think  there  is  an  act  ot 
Henry  VIII.  that  a clergyman  is  bound  to  spend  £2  a-year,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
keeping  a school;  and  then  it  was  thought  that  when  there  was  such  a liberal  provision 
made,  the  least  the  clergyman  might  do  would  he  to  keep  the  school  building  m repair. 

11177.  Teaching  in  a school,  and  keeping  it  in  repair,  are  two  different  things.  A person 
may  teach  a school,  and  another  authority  keep  it  in  repair? — Yes;  but  I do  not  know 
what  other  authority  would  keep  it  in  repair,  except  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

11178.  You  say  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  bound  by  statute  law  to  keep  this  school  ni 
repair  ? — I cannot  say.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  statute  law  to  say. 

11179.  You  rely  upon  a statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH? — So  far  as  I understand  the 
law  I do.  i 

11180.  You  refer  to  the  canon  law.  Will  you  tell  me  what  part  of  the  canon  law  you 
refer  to  ? — I do  not  recollect  exactly.  It  is  one*of  the  canons  of  the  Irish  Church. 

11181.  The  Church  of  Ireland?— The  Church  of  Ireland  I would  say. 

11182.  Are  there  not  several  large  landed  proprietors  in  this  parish? — I think  not.  A 1 
bishop’s  land  mostly;  and  I think  there  are  not  any  large  landed  proprietors;  I think  the 
only  county  gentleman  is  Captain  Fenwick. 

11183.  Is  he  a gentleman  of  large  landed  property? — I do  not  know.  . . 

11184.  You  have  alluded  to  the  bishop,  has  his  lordship  a large  landed  property  in  tne 
parish? It  is  now  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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11185.  Do  they  allow  any  thing  ? — I do  not  know ; I think  application  was  made  to  them, 
and  they  said  it  did  not  come  under  their  province.  I am  not  certain  of  it.  I am  merely 
speaking  from  hearsay.  J 

A*1™6'  What  is  the  extent  of  property  belonging  to  the  bishop,  now  in  the  possession 
oi  tlie  Licclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — I do  not  know. 

~ ^!G  |^rS^stpi'oportion  of  property  in  the  parish  ? — Wliy,  I cannot  say  that  either. 
*1  • U°  i 1<^:<;lesiastlcal  Commissioners  derive  a much  larger  income  from  the  parish 

than  the  incumbent  ?_I  cannot  say  that  either. 

. 1H89.  Do  you  know  much  about  it? — I do  not  know  much  of  the  locality,  or  the 
income  of  the  parish  at  all.  I could  not  say  what  proportion  the  cliurch-lands,  as  I mio-ht 
call  them,  bear  to  the  entire  parish  at  all.  ° 

11190.  Do  the  see-lands  lie  exclusively  in  the  parish  of  Raphoe?— I cannot  say  that 
eithei , but,  speaking  from  hearsay,  I think  the  bishop  did  receive  rent  from  other  parishes, 
but  in  what  parishes  the  land  lies  I cannot  say. 

AAA'  ^fn  am_  * to  .^e  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  through  the  entire  of  this  county 
imfr  r P m rePair  the  Parochial  schoolhouses  ?— It  is  expected  from  them. 
a am  asklllg  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  what  the  committee  expect?_So  far  as  I can 
see  from  the  reports,  all  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Lettermackaward,  are  reported  as 
being  in  a pretty  fair  state  of  repair.  1 

11193.  I ask  whether  in  this  diocese  the  incumbents  of  every  parish  keep  in  repair  the 
parochial  schoolhouse,  that  is  my  question?— I think  they  do. 

11194.  As  a matter  of  obligation  ?— As  a matter  of  obligation.  I know  I do  it  myself, 
and  it  cost  me  £7  this  year  in  repairing  my  schoolhouse. 

11195.  Have  not  some  of  the  incumbents  very  small  incomes? Yes. 

11196.  Very  small? — Yes. 

llW.OouU™  tell  me  the  minimum?— I cannot  exactly  say;  Glen  Colombkille  is 
small,  and  1 think  Lettermackaward  is  very  small. 

11198.  Do  you  know  the  net  annual  income? — I do  not. 

11199.  Under  £100  a-year? — I could  not  say.  I might  make  a guess,  but  I could  not 
say  as  on  my  oath. 

A20?'  Dr-  Andrews. — In  whose  names  are  the  funds  at  present,  and  are  they  invested  in 
™*~s -~In  t'ie  names  of  the  bishop,  dean,  and  archdeacon ; they  are  the  three  trustees. 

. U201.  Then  you  have  trustees  for  the  fund,  a committee  for  general  management,  and 
i°9n o**0  rePorfc ' — ^es*  aPP°inted  by  the  bishop,  in  accordance  with  the  master’s  report. 
11^0^.  C/uir man. —Cun  any  gentleman  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  with 
respect  to  the  Royal  School  of  Raphoe  and  the  Lifford  Grammar  School? 


Raphoe  Royal  School. 


. A20™  Ktari/.—'Sha  next  school  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
is  the  Raphoe  Royal  School.  The  first  information  respecting  it  is  contained  in  the 
charter  of  the  15th  December,  1627,  by  King  Charles  the  First.  It  grants  unto  James 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  amongst  other  lands,  the  following: — “And  also  the  quarter  of 
land,  lawny wooly,  with  the  appurtenances;  and  two  baliboes  of  land  called  Gooladore, 
with  the  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  containing  between  them,  by  estimation, 
AUU  acres  of  land,  more  or  less;  together  with  a place  or  piece  of  land,  and  two  acres  of 
land  m or  near  the  town  of  Donegal,  where  a free  school  may  be  built,  with  the  appurte- 
nances lying  in  the  barony  of  Tirehugh,  in  the  aforesaid  county  of  Donegal.” 

11204.  In  another  part  of  the  charter  there  is  the  following And  also  to  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  quarter  of  land  of  Tawnywooly,  and  the  aforesaid  baliboe  of  land  of 
Looladore,  and  the  aforesaid  lot  or  piece  of  land,  and  the  aforesaid  two  acres  of  land  in  or 
near  the  aforesaid  town  of  Donegal,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  James  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  the  sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the 
master  of  the  free  school  at  Donegal,  in  the  said  county  of  Donegal,  for  the  time  being, 
for  ever.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1807-12,  in  their  Report,  page  5, 
s *'e'  ' VA,16  ^anc^s  belonging  to  the  school  of  Raphoe  are  situate  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  fifteen  miles  from  Raphoe,  and  four  from  the  town  of  Donegal,  on  the 
great  road  from  Londonderry  to  Sligo. 

“ By  a survey  produced  to  us  it  appears  that  the  lands  contain  5,946  acres,  of  which 
number  1,114  are  profitable,  the  remainder  bogs  and  mountain.  These  lands  abound  with 
mes  one,  and  it  is  stated  to  us  that  the  arable  parts  are  tilled  as  much  as  they  will  bear, 
wi  out  greater  efforts  to  manure  them  than  the  tenants,  who  are  poor  and  very  numerous, 
are  disposed  to  make.  J 

• ‘‘The  •R,e.v-  Ja™es  Irwin,  a.b.,  is  the  present  master ; he  was  appointed  by  Government, 
m the  month  of  September,  l796,  during  pleasure. 

tT  * , AA  tliat  m November,  1798,  he  let  the  lands  which  constitute  the  endowment  of 
ne  scnool,  for  ten  years  (provided  his  incumbency  should  so  long  continue),  to  130  tenants, 
e y°arjy  rent  £639.  Two  farms,  producing  £90  per  annum,  and  included  in  the 
a “M  aie  • ^ llm  during  his  incumbency. 

mm  *■  -r‘  A'An  *ias  stated  that  his  predecessor  leased  these  lands,  sometime  after  his  appoint- . 
m 1771,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £328.  He  thinks  the  lands  at  present  worth  £750  per 
collects  the  present  rent  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  number  and  poverty . 
e enants.  Mr.  Irwin  receives  tlie  whole  of  the  rents,  and  there  is  at  present  no  charge 
upon  the  endowment. 
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, „W_  .Anblhouse  which  is  in  the  town  of  Raphoe,  can  at  present  accommodate  forty 

boaJers  and  when  'certain  improvements  which  are  intended  by  the  master  shall  be  com- 
Raplioe  Royal  School.  , . . ’:ii  as  he  informed  us,  be  capable  of  accommodating  seventy.  The  mastei  fmther 
Documentary  fi C memkiafe/fbr  the  expenditure ,bf ^£1,200  upon  additional  bmld- 

Evidence.  “ repairs,  and  alterations,  having  found  the  house  and  offices  in  a ruinous  state  from  ten 

vears’  non-residence  of  his  predecessor;  and  that  he  has  already  expended  £1,000  in 
improvements,  and  proposes  to  complete  those  intended  in  the  course  of  the  present  simmer. 

11205.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  schoo  is  contained  m the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  LelanS,  commonly 

whose  charge  the  Royal  and  endowed  schools  were  placed.  In  the  Report  ot  H5U  tney 
!££,  “ We  have  to  report  further  to  your  Excellency  that  the  survey  and  va  nation  of  the 

school-lands  i)f  Raphoe,  situated  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  have  been  executed  since  our 
last  report  and  measures  calculated  to  render  that  establishment  more  efficacious  to  the 
public  ire.' within  our  immediate  attention;  for  which  purpose  a valuation  of  said  school  has  . 

*SSS“£  tie  Mowing  year,  1818,  they  notice  the  Raphoe  school  again,  hut  them  is 
nothing  material  mentioned  In  the  year  1819  they  state We  beg  leave  to  report  to 
your  Excellency  that  the  situation  of  the  Raphoe  school  estate i (on  which  a very  “““demb  e 
Lear,  of  rents  had  aecrued,  through  the  peculiar  pressure  of  the  years  »d  181g^on 
the  lower  orders  inhabiting  those  lands  in  the  county  of  Donegal,)  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  ns  to  apply  a sum  of  £495  19s.  10d.,  which  we  had  caused  to  be  laid  by  m Government 
stock  for  some  of  the  purposes  pointed  out  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  discharge  of  a 
portion  of  an  arrear  of  salary  due  at  November  last  to  the  first  and  second  masters  of  the 
school  of  Raphoe ; and  finding  it  advisable  to  appoint  one  agent  for  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  all  the  school  estates  which  have  as  yet  come  mtlnn -the ™me  lia tomgg 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education ; and  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  employed  declining 
to  uLe XcL  of  the  Raphoe  school-lands  to  that  of  the  remainder  (emeumstanced  as  we 
have  stated)  Messrs  Shel'rard  and  Sons  and  Brassmgton  have  been  approved  of  by  us  to 
succeed1  ltim;  and  we  have  directed  them  to  furnish  the  proper  securities  to  be  entered  into 

bv  them  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  services  so  undertaken. 

711207  The  next  Report  I read  from  is  that  of  1820  :-“  We  are  concerned  to  state .to 
your  Excellency  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  agents  to  the  .school  estates,  the 
Lears  of  rent  which  accrued  upon  the  school-lauds  of  Raphoe  remain  uncollected,  by 
reason  of  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  tenantry  of  those  estates,  which  extend  over  a 
large  tract  of  country,  chiefly  mountainous.  In  the  hope  of  inducing  Ld 

retain  the  possession,  to  discharge  their  arrears  and  improve  their  farms,  our Boaid propose id 
to  them,  if  they  would  discharge  their  arrears,  to  grant  them  leases  foi  ' 7b“om 

- their  farms,  at  rents  approaching  the  valuation  which  had  been  set  upon  the  lands  by  o 
a vents  and  surveyors,  but  which  proposal  they  refused  to  accept;  .we  have,  *ei<**e, i been 
compelled  to  direct  our  solicitor  to  devise  such  measures  under  the  inchKof  AeMunsel 
to  this  Board,  as  may  he  best  calculated  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  the  rents  so  unpaid , 
W welLe, for  sonfe  time  past,  caused  the  estate  to  be  advertised  for  letting 5 in  the wvhok 
or  in  divisions,  to  solvent  tenants,  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years;  but  such  advertisements 

our  last  annual  report  of  the  great  insubordination  of  the  tenantry  of  the  school  estate  of 
Raphoe ; and  we  are  concerned  to  state  that  the  same  causes  which  prevmted  orn  recovemig 
the  arrears  of  rent  due  thereon  still  subsist ;,  notwithstanding  the  “stations  »f 
and  of  its  solicitor  and  land  agents,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pakenham  and  some 

other  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  , . . nqvTripnt 

“A  general  combination  has  been  organized  amongst  the  tenants  to  resist  the  payment 
of  the  rents  to  this  Board,  and  even  to  controvert  its  title;  and  we  ore  «.«  «• 
regular  system  of  contribution  to  a common  fund  has  been  established  wherewtah  th^ 
have  been  enabled  to  litigate;  and,  accordingly,  when,  with  much  difficulty, 
rent  were  made  on  a portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of  the  tenants,  the  chief  part  of  it  having 
been  removed  at  night  to  remote  parts  of  the  country,  replevins  have  been  issued  by  the 
persons  distrained,  which  replevins  are  still  depending;  and  actions  having  been  brou  ht 
by  our  Board  against  other  tenants  to  recorer  them  arrears,  they  have  been  httHgg 
resisted ; and  points  of  law  have  been  reserved  from  the  last  assises  of  Donegal  for  argument 
in  the  courts  above  in  the  ensuing  term.  And  our  Board  having  given  directions  lor  the, 
service  on  the  tenants  of  notices  to  quit,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  the  .lands,  it  has 
been  found  quite  impracticable  to  serve  such  notices,  except  in  very  lew  instances,  y 
reason  of  the  persons  so  sought  to  be  served  having  closed  their  doors  against  tiie  ageim 
and  process-seVvers  employed  by  this  Board,  and  by  reason  of  apprehension,  of  personal 
danger  to  themselves.  The  masters’  salaries  have,  consequent  y,  fallen  much  into  arreai  , 
and  as  this  Board  is  disabled  from  applying  the  surplus  fund  of  one  school  subject  to  ts 
jurisdiction  for  the  support  of  another,  it  has  not  power  by  the  said  Act  ot  the  " 
George  III.  to  contract  a loan  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries.  We  beg  leave  to  represent 
your  Excellency  the  great  hardships  of  the  situation  of  the  said  masters,  m the  hope  t • 
some  fund  may  be  provided  for  their  support  until  the  estate  can  be  rendered  productive, 
which,  probably,  might  be  effected,  and  much  expense  saved  to  the  consolidated  fund,  w 
a power  give'll  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint  a receiver  of  the  rents  of  sohool  esta  i 
and  adjust  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  school  estates,  on  a summary  application  by  pent! 
And  we  have  also  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  we,  on  the  14th  of  October 
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executed  a power  of  attorney  to  the  Rev.  James  Irwin,  the  master,  and  Mr.  J.  Miller,  his 
brother-in-law,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Irwin,  empowering  them,  as  agents  for  us,  to  receive 
the  rents  and  arrears  of  rents  of  this  estate,  as  it  had  been  alleged  that  local  agents  would 
be  more  successful.,  And  it  had  been  suggested  to  our  Board  that  there  was  a likelihood  of 
collecting  the  arrears  through  the  agency  of  the  persons  most  interested  therein;  and  we 
invested  them  and  our  solicitor,  with  somewhat  discretionary  powers,  as  to  the  settling  with 
the  defaulting  tenants;  but  no  advantage  has  been,  as  yet,  produced  from  any  of  our 
exertions.”  J 

11209.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns 
that  were  made  to  1 arliament  in  1821.  It  is  stated:— “ The  nominal'  rental  is  £800  per 
annum,  of  which  £350  is  the  salary  of  the  first  and  £150  that  of  the  second  master-  but 
owing  to  the  lawless  and  unmanageable  conduct  of  the  tenantry  of  the  estate,  and  the 
depreciation  of  agricultural  property  (which  general  conduct  has  occasioned- the  especial 
notice  and  observation  of  the  magistrates  assembled  at  sessions  in  Donegal,  early  in  the  last 
year),  the  agents  to  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  unable  to  collect  the  rents,  and 
consequently,  the  salaries  are  considerably  in  arrear:  the  number  of  scholars  at  present  is 
twenty-two,  some  of  them  boarders.  The  surplus  revenue  of  the  school  estate  had  been 
laid  by  for  repairs ; but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  it  to  the  liquidation  of  so  much 
of  the  arrear  of  the  masters’  salaries  as  it  could  discharge,  leaving  still  unsatisfied  a very 
large  balance.  ’ J 

11210.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  344.  Thev  mention “The 
Raplioe  endowed  school  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Raphoe.  A large ‘'slated  house  con- 
taining apartments  for  the  master.  Number  of  boys — ten  Protestants,  one  Presbyterian, 
three  of  other  denominations,  and  one  Roman  Catholic;  total,  fifteen  boys.  Salary  of  the 
master,  £350,  and  £150  for  an  assistant.”  J 

11211.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Glare-street  Board  for  1829 “ The  schoolhouse  at  Raphoe  at  present  needing  repair  and 
requiring  to  be  enlarged,  the  school  being  in  a flourishing  state,  and  the  accommodation  for 
boarders  being  very  limited,  the  Commissioners  directed  their  architect  to  inspect  the 
buildings,  who  has  furnished  a plan  and  estimate  for  the  repairs,  and  of  a proposed  improve- 
ment by  adding  an  additional  story  to  the  present  house.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
offered  to  grant  to  this  Board  a suitable  site  for  a new  house,  if  empowered  to  do  so,  on  the 
lands  belonging  to  his  see,  considering  the  situation  of  the  present  house  rather  confined, 
and  that  the  sum  to  be  laid  out  on  its  repairs  might  possibly  be  more  advantageously 
expended  on  a new  building;  but  on  considering  the  difficulty  o'f  obtaining  such  grant,  as 
the  law  at  present  stands,  and  of  procuring  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a new  house, 
those  at  the  Commissioners’  disposal  being  at  present  insufficient  for  such  purpose,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  house  on  its 
original  plan.” 


11212.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  returns  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  “in  the  Royal  School  of  Raphoe  there  were 
thn-ty-six  boys ; twenty-one  were  boarders,  fifteen  day-scholars,  and  two  free  pupils.”  The 
next  to  which  I refer  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  the  year  1834.  There  is 
nothing  particular  in  it,  except  the  mention  of  the  payment  of  one  of  the  regular  instalments 
m that  year.  ° 

Jr*213-  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Glare-street  Board  for 
1835 : “ with  respect  to  the  Royal  School  of  Raphoe,  we  have  further  to  report  to  your 
Excellency  that  there  has  been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  teller  of 
his  Majesty’s  Exchequer  a sum  of  £77  Os:  7 d.,  being  the  fifth  instalment  of  the  loan  advanced 
unc  <i!irt  le  Provision  of  the  statutes  for  the  improvement  of  Raphoe  schoolhouse. 

“We  have  also  to  state  as  regards  Raphoe  school  that  a portion  of  the  demesne  land  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Raphoe  having,  during  his  lordship’s  lifetime  been  rented  by  the  school- 
master for  the  recreation  of  the  scholars  attending  this  school,  and  it  having  been  enclosed 
n,  iv  ,exPe“se  master,  and  the  see -lands  having,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of 

me  bishop,  become  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  pursuant  to  an 
Act  passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign,  we  have  agreed  to 
become  tenants  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  above-mentioned  piece  of  ground, 
and  have  thereby  secured  to  the  scholars  attending  this  school  a suitable  and  healthful  piece 
or  ground  for  exercise  and  recreation.” 

11.214.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
or  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Distraction  in  Ireland  in  1835,  page  377a.  It  is  there  men- 
oned  •— “ The  Royal  School  of  Raphoe ; number  of  boys,  twenty-seven ; payments,  £31  10s. 
a-year;  ±350  a-year  endowment.”  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
ouect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  Ireland,  Appendix  to 
tr  n-st  Report  m 1835,  page  560.  The  school  at  Raphoe  is  mentioned.  The  rental  is 
_ me  stated^  to  be  £461  10s.  9d.  The  number  of  boys  in  1830  was  forty-five;  in  1831, 
thirty-one;  in  1832,  thirty-one;  in  1833,  thirty-one;  in  1834,  twenty-one;  in  1835,  sixteen, 
^yie  largest  number  of  boarders  was  twenty-three  in  1830,  and  the  smallest  number  was 
mgnt  m loop.  I he  largest  number  of  day  scholars  was  nineteen  in  1830 ; and  the  smallest 
7j8->S1X’  noo,  ye^is  1832  and  1835‘  The  number  of  free  boys  was  three  in  1830,  1831, 
xomj  and  1833.  The  number  was  two  in  the  years  1834  and  1835  Boarders  pay  thirty 
f a“  ’ day-scholars  pay  four  guineas  per  annum.  The  annual  salary  is  stated 

*300;  the  Rev.  J.  Irwin  was  then  master;  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1814. 
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In  n,»o  570  they  give' the  income  of  the  school  : in  1830  it  wns  £440 ; in  1831,  £539  i in 
1832  S£400-  in  Ts?3  £400;  in  1834,  £400.  In  each  of  these  years  the  salaries  of  the 
Sefs Pointed t £323;  in  ISSo’it  was  £350.  For  .building,  and  Repairs,  &c,  there 


1832,  £400;  in  1833,  £400; 

was  £90  inlsS;  in  &&&£££  ™ »«!;  fn'lS'34,  £G°15,.  In  the  other  years 
there  is  nothing  under  this  head.  It  is  further  mentioned  that  there  w-as  paid  to  Govein- 
nient  instalments  of  the  building  loan,  m each  year, 0.^7* 


OI  tne  uuuuniw  ...  vcu.  J 1 ~ — J . . £e) 

Then  they  return  the  amount  of  debt  due  at  the  end  of  each  year  : in  1830, 

£124-  i/ 1832,  £125 ; in  1833,  £130;  and  in  1834,  £141,  against  the  school 

nil™  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 


lie  next  miormauon  mm  icyam  — — — . . . , i . T . 

Ol  are-street  Board  for  1837.  That  merely  reports  the  payment  of  another  instalment.  In 
SrCo'  t of  the  same  Board  for  1844  the  schools  again  mentioned With  regard  to 


tlie  Ranhoe  school  estate,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  agent 
selected  by  hs  for  Riemanagement  of  this  estate,  which  lias  but  recently  come  under  our 
conteol  and  which  in  the  luSids  of  the  late  lessee  was  in  a state  of  total  insubordination  has, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  he  anticipates  m the  agency  of  tins  estate,  resigned  his 
“ffice  Sd  beTng  obliged  to  select  one  more  likely  to  cope  will,  the  difficulties  of  this  estate, 
we°oA  the  recommendation  of  an  intelligent  landed  proprietor  of  that  county,  have  appointed 

“SSPSL  Report  for  1846  there  is  mention  of  a visitation  having  teen  made  In 
another  part  of  the*  Report  they  state;— “The  Raphoe  school  estate,  wh wh,  the 

management  of  the  masters  for  the  time  being  had  so  long  been  e 

and  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry  as  well  as  of  the  soil,  we  trust  will,  m a shoit  time,  under 
our  caref  present  a very  different  appearance,  as  we  have,  under 
active  resident  agent,  applied  considerable  sums  in  n 
the  rundale  or  common  field  system,  by  separating 

•riving  assistance  to  the  tenants  to  enaL.~ - - - . , e 

and  improve 'thenT style  of  fencing;  and  we  are  causing,  under  the  s"Pf”nJ^|"C®,,of  °Ur 

* +V,  v,o  L„;u  nr\  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantiy. 

arliament  in  1846,  in  which  the  Royal  S< 

s mentioned.  These  returns  are  in  continuation  of  what  I read  from  the  Appendix 
_ >port  of  1835  of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is  there  stated  th 
boys  between  1836  and  1845  was  twenty-nine,  and  the  least  number 


fa  improvements,  by  endeavouring  to  abolish 
the  rundale  or  commonffield  system,  by  separating  and  squaring  toms,  by  reclaiming  waste 
land,  and  by  Mving  assistance  to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  build  a bettei  class  of  “““rib 
and  improve ^lieir  style  of  fencing;  and  we  are  causing,  under  tin.  superm  endence  .of  on, 
a£?ent  a proper  schoolhouse  to  be  built  on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantiy. 
gH217.T  Certain  returns  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1846,  m which  the  R°yal  school  of 
Raphoe  is  mentioned.  These  returns  are  in  continuation  of  what  I read  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  1835  of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is  there  stated  the  greatest  number  of 
boys  between  1836  and  1845  was  twenty-nine,  and  the  least  number  eleven  which  was  in 
the  year  1845;  the  Rev.  James  Irwin  was  master-tile  salary  was  £350  m 1836  and  so 
continued  till  1841.  It  was  reduced  to  £200  in  1842,  and  so  continued  tall 1845.  Ihe 
number  of  free  boys  never  exceeded  three,  and  was  never  less  Aan  two.  The  boarders 
were  never  greater  in  number  than  ten,  and  never  less  than  five,  which  was  m 1845.  1 e 

West  number  of  day  boys  was  nineteen  in  1839,  and  the  smallest  number,  six  It  is 
stated  the  boarders  pay  thirty  guineas  per  annum-two  gume^  for 

The  day  scholars  pay  four  guineas  per  annum,  and  two  foi  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  t 
column  for  remark  there  is  this  paragraph The  head  master  has  to  regret  that,  not 
withstanding  his  exertions,  the  number  of  pupils  lias  continued  small  since  their  remova 
from  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  cholera.  Also,  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  has  had 
its  effect ; and  a committee  school,  established  by  the  Presbyterians,  has  drawn  off  many,  the 
majority  of  the  population  belonging  to  that  persuasion.” 

11218.  There  is  a return  made  in  1849  relative  to  the  estate.  From  this  it  appears  the 
estate  consisted  of  5,390  plantation  acres.  The  1st  of  May,  1846,  the  number  of  tenants 
was  208,  and  in  1849  the  number  was  160.  It  is  stated  that  “ the  lettings  on  this  estate 
which  consists  principally  of  a barren  mountain  are  by  the  statute  acre  In  part  ot  the 
same  return  it  is  stated  the  number  of  boys  on  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  was  twenty  -three 
also  appears  from  the  retnrn  that  between  the  years  1842  and  1848  inclusive,  the  number 
of  free  boys  was  never  less  than  two,  and  never  greater  than  three.  -p  i « 

11219.  'The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare^street  Boa 
1848  “ To  the  Raphoe  school  estate,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  hereto- 

fore most  lawless  portions  of  the  county  Donegal,  since  it  came  into  our  possession,  we  have 
directed  great  attention;  and  we  have, with  a view  to  reclaiming  both rthe  estate jwd the 
persons  located  thereon,  under  the  superintendence  of  our  local  agent,  applied  for  then 
benefit  all  the  rents  arising  from  the  estate,  by  employing  the  tenants  in  squaring  andegm 
ing  tbeir  farms,  making  roads,  and  other  valuable  improvements  of  tlie  estate > gene  ally. 
We  have  also  built  a substantial  schoolhouse,  winch  is  now  largely  attended  by  the  CJ» 
of  the  tenantry ; and  the  agent  lias  reported  to  us  that  but  for  the  loss  of  food,  which  p essea 
so  heavily  on  all  during  two  successive  seasons,  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  estate  woiDOnave 
ere  this  surmounted  all  its  difficulties,  and  have  exhibited  an  appearance  widely  aapj 
from  that  in  which  it  had  for  very  many  years,  during  the  existence  of  the  lease,  new 
allowed  to  continue.”  In  that  report  reference  is  made  to  the  tenantry  school,  in  . 
according  to  a return  made  in  the  following  year,  there  were  eighty  boys  m attendan  . . 

11220.  In  a return  made  in  1850  the  rental  of  the  estate  is  given.  In  1845  it  was  * > 

in  1846,  £460 ; in  1847,  £457 ; in  1848,  £457 ; in  1849,  £335.  The  particulars  of  the  ™s- 
cellaneous  disbursements  are  not  given  in  this  return,  but  they  are  in  another  re  v'r“  , ‘ 
in  the  same  year.  The  principal  item  in  184.5  was,  for  making  a barrack  for  CpnstaDuiary, 
£151  4s.  8 d.,  and  expense  of  temporary  police  force,  £10  10s.  In  1846  tlie  pnncq  _ 
were,  for  surveying,  £50 ; assistance  to  tenants,  £12 ; building  schoolroom  for  e 3 > 
£42.  In  1847  £218  was  allowed  to  tenantry.  In  1848  the  sum  allowed  to  tenantry  ■ 
only  £12  19s.;  the  other  items  are  inconsiderable.  In  1849  there  was  £27  4s.  • , 

repairing  of  police  barrack ; building  house  and  offices  for  master  of  tenan  ry 
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£77  14s.  6d.-,  special  grant  to  tlio  agent,  £100;  taxes,  £24.  Tlie  special  grant  to  the 
agent  in  1849  is  in  addition  to  a sum  of  £82  2s,  8 d.  paid  under  the  head  “ agent,  receiver, 
and  others  for  collecting  rents.” 

11221.  The  next  information  wi  tli  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board  for  1850 “ On  the  Raphoe  school  estate,  notwithstanding  the'  very  con- 
siderable outlays  made  by  us,  and  stated  to  your  Excellency  in  former  reports  from  this 
Board,  we  have  felt  ourselves  coerced,  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  estate  and  the  tenantry 
resident  thereon,  to  make  very  considerable  advances  to  assist  several  families  in  emigrating 
to  America,  and  in  giving  employment  to  others,  so  as  to  prevent  their -becoming  dependent 
•for  support  upon  the  poor  rates. 

“ And  we  have  further  to  state  that  a large  number  of  children  continue  to  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction  at  a school  established  by  us  for  their  benefit.” 

. 11222.  In  the  Report  of  1851  they  state “In  consequence  of  the  recent  appointment, 
made  by  your  Excellency  of  a master  to  the  Royal  school  of  Raphoe,  and  A ery  pressing 
applications  made  to  us  by  him,  calling  our  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a considerable 
expenditure  on  the  buildings,  we  procured  from  our  architect  a general  report  as  to  their 
condition.  We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  the  funds  at  our  disposal  do 
not  permit  our  carrying  out  all  the  works  reported  to  us  as  being  necessary ; but  we  have 
made  a grant  of  a moderate  sum,  to  be  expended,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master, 
on  such  portions  of  the  works  as  appear  to  be  most  urgently  Required.  And  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  report  that  it  has  been  stated  to  us,  that  even  within  the  vei’y  short  time 
that  the  present  master  has  presided  over  the  school,  an  increase  of  pupils  has  taken  place, 
in  consequence  of  his  experience  and  high  character  as  a teacher.” 

11223.  In  the  Report  of  1852  it  is  stated: — “At  the  schoolhouse  of  Raphoe  we  found  it 
necessary  to  expend  a sum  of  £100  for  the  preservation  of  the  building;  and  we  are  happy 
_ to  state  that  the  master  of  this  school  reports  it  to  be  rising  rapidly  in  public  opinion.” 

11224.  In  the  Report  of  1853  it  is  stated: — “The  Royal  schools  of  Banaglier  and  of  Raphoe, 
which  for  several  years  xvere  almost  wholly  unattended  by  scholars,  show,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  present  masters,  a decided  increase  of  numbers.” 

11225.  Further  information  is  contained  in  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1853,  in  which 
the  attendance  is  .given — thirty-seven  in  1852;  and  in  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  there 
were  four  free  pupils.  Attendance  on  the  tenantry  school,  eighty.  There  is  a return  made 
in  1854  with  regard  to  the  estates  of  the  different  Royal  schools.  It  mentions  that  the  rent 
received  out  of  the  Raphoe  school,  in  1850,  was  only  £182  19s.  2 \d. ; in  1851,  £312  13s.  Id. ; 
in  1852,  £337  Is.  5 \d.\  in  1853,  £171  9s.  Id.  In  1851  there  was  received  from  other 
sources  £276  12s.  8 <2.  The  salaries  paid  in  each  yean  to  masters  was  £100,  and  to  assist- 
ants, £100.  In  1851  there  is  £80  tor  repairs  of  schoolhouses ; in  1852,  £126  10s.  3 <2. . 
Paid  for  collecting  rents,  to  receivers,  in  1850,  £81  16s. ; in  1851,  £65  5s. ; in  1852  and 
1853,  nothing.  To  bailiffs,  £15  in  1851,  and  £15  in  1852.  Law  expenses  in  1850  were 
£16.  Paid  for  tithe  rent-charge  and  poor  rates,  £70  17s.  od.  in  1851;  £101  16s.  9|d.  in 
1852;  £64  15s.  in  1853;  £82  17s.  Sd.  Expended  upon  the  property,  £23  7s.  8d.  in  1850; 
£69  0s.  3 \d.  iu  1851 ; £48  18s  lOcZ.  in  1852;  £21  6s.  7 \d.  in  1853.  Miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments, £7  12s.  Id.  in  1850;  £42  14s.  6cZ.  in  1851 ; £41  3s.  Irf.  in  1852;  £39  2s.  8c2.  in  1853. 
The  particulars  of  the  miscellaneous  disbursements  are  not  given.  In  the  year  1850,  with 
£182  rent  received,  the  outgoings  amounted  to  at  least  £400;  in  the  next  year,  1851,  with 
£312  received,  the  outgoings  appear  to  be  about  £600;  in  1852,  with  £337  rent  received, 
the  outgoings  appear  to  be  about  £400;  and  in  1853,  with  £171  rent  received,  the  outgo- 
ings appear  to  be  about  £350.  Another  return,  made  in  1854,  gives  the  number  of  pupils 
in  1850, 1851,  1852,  and  1853-  In  1850  there  were  five  free  scholars,  fifteen  day  scholars, 
and  no  boarders;  in  1851  there  were  four  free  scholars,  twelve  day  scholars,  and  three 
boarders ; in  1852  there  were  four  free  scholars,  sixteen  day  scholars,  and  seventeen  boarders ; 
in  1853  there  were.four  free  scholars,  twenty  day  scholars,  and  seventeen  boarders. 

11226.  A return  has  been  received  from  the  Clare-Street  Board,  in  answer  to  a circular 
addressed  to  them.  They  refer  to  a Charter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  founding  the  school, 
and  also  to  a Parliamentary  paper  from  which  I have  read.  They  mention  the  estate 
consists  of  8,731  statute  acres.  [The  return  is  read.]  A return  has  also  been  received 
from  the  late  master  of  tlie'school,  who  has  since  died.  He  gives  no  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  endowment.  [The  return  is  read.]  He  states,  under  the  head  of  general  obser- 
vations in  the  return,  with  reference  to  exhibitions: — “ It  is  a very. serious  detriment  to  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  school  that  it  is  entirely  without  exhibitions  of  any  kind.  He  begs  to  call 
the  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  fact,  as  he  is  enabled  to  state,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  several  boys  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  school  on 
account  of  this  important  deficiency ; and  it  is  solely  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  school  is 
considered  inferior  in  any  degree  to  other  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  ; for  when  he  was 
appointed  to  it,  four  years  ago,  there  was  not  one  boarder  iii  the  school,  and  only  a few  day 
boys;  and,  although  he  did  not  know  six  persons  in  Ireland,  he,  by  untiring  perseverance, 
in  a few  months,  raised  it  to  its  present  state  of  comparative  efficiency;  and  he  respectfully 
expresses  his  opinion  that  even  one  exhibition  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  school.” 
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02  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 

Rev.  William  Steele  sworn  and  examined. 

1 1 997  Chairman You  are  Lead  master  of  the  Raphoe  school?  Yes. 

11228  When  were  you  appointed  ?— My  appointment  hears  date  the  19th  of  April  last. 
H299.  In  what  state  was  the  schoolhouse  when  you- -were  appointed?— When  I first  saw 
the  schoolhouse,  after  my  appointment,  the  appearance  of  it  was  such  that  it  was  exceed- 
WV  discouraging  ; for  I thought  the  schoolroom  was  in  such  a condition  that  no  gentle- 
man  who  saw  it  woidd  send  his  son  to  it;  and  I immediately  felt  the  necessity  of  putting 
it  into  a state  of  repair,  that  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  sending  their  children 
But  that  there  might  be  a standing  memorial  of  the  condition  m which  I found  it,  1 got 
several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  inspect  it,  and  put  upon  a piece  of  paper, 
which  I sent  to  the  Commissioners,  in  Glare-street,  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
the  effect  that  condition  would  have  on  the  public.  I have  expended  upon  the  schoolroom 
above  £110  since  my  appointment.  I had  to  new  floor  it,  new  joists,  new  window  frames 
sashes;  and  I had  to  rebuild  the  chimney  breast,  which  an  architect  told  me  had  bulged 
from  the  wall  two  inches  and  a-quarter,  and  would,  probably,  some  time  fall.  lhat 
chimney  breast,  carrying  twelve  flues,  I had  to  build,  and  a new  division-wall  between  the 
schoolroom;  and  where  there  is  a staircase  constructed  I had  to  build  an  arch,  the  wall 
being  in  a state  of  decay,  and  carrying  a large  beam  that  supported  the  landing-place.  I 
have  the  particulars  of  that  expenditure  of  £110.  The  sewerage  was  m a most  shocking 
condition.  I came  to  the  schoolhouse  the  12th  May,  my  appointment  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  not  hating  been  signified  to  me  till  a few  days  before  that  day.  Ihe  second  day 
after  I came  X perceived  in  the  schoolroom  an  intolerable  odour.  I went  to  inquire,  and  1 
impaired  of  Mr.  Smytli,  a most  intelligent  bmlder  and  cabinet-maker  m Raphoe.  1 asked 
him  about  the  sewerage;  he  said  he  knew  very  little  about  it,  but  he+eheved  there™ 
none  I asked  him  was  not  that  the  pipe  of  the  water-closet  which  I showed  him.  les, 
it  is  said  he  I asked  him  what  became  of  the  soil  after  it  went  down.  He  said  he  did 
not  know,  but  that  we  would  examine.  On  examination  we  found  there  w-as  no  sewer  to 
Carrv  off  the  soil ; it  sunk  into  the  earth,  penetrated  to  the  foundation  into  the  cellar,  where 
it  lav  strewed  over  the  ground.  I not  only  had  it  cleared  away,  but  I filled  up,  for  four 
feet  the  floor  of  the  cellar  with  lime  and  brick  dust  and  such  dry  materials,  having  first 
thoroughly  cleaned  it.  The  water  thrown  out  into  the  yard,  whether  from  the  laundry  or 
the  kitchen,  flowed  over  the  surface;  and  it  depended  on  where  it  was  thrown  whether  it 
flowed  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  got  into  the  cellar  also  along  with  the  soil  from 
the  closet,  there  being  no  possible  way  of  carrying  it  off.  I made  a pipe  there  too.  The 
necessary  sewerage  has  cost  me  very  nearly  £40 ; I have  the  accounts.  Besides  the  school- 
room itself  I find  there  were  three  other  rooms  I was  obliged  to  new  floor,  ihe  ceilings 
were  also  hilling,  and  I had  to  put  new  ceilings,  an  account  of  which  is  given  Besides 
that,  the  division-wall  that  separated  the  boys’  play-ground  and  the  yard  had  been  built, 
with  scarcely  any  mortar,  and  without  any  foundation  whatever.  Ihe  stones  were  laicl 

J J i i • -c  vLx u uj  xun — :.v  tla-no  nr  four  places. 
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there  were  107  broken  window  panes,  and  a large  number  of  broken  sashes.  These  are  the 


laid 

It 


upon  the  green  sward,  and  part  of  this  wall  had  fallen  down  in  three  * 

was,  of  course,  necessary  to  build  a new  and  sufficient  wall,  which  I have  done.  I think 
there  were  107  broken  window  panes,  and  a large  number  of  broken  sashes,  lhese  are  the 
repairs  which  I effected  since  my  appointment,  and  which  have  come  to  £420 ; and  1 do  not 
include  a great  deal  that  is  yet  absolutely  necessary,  and  especially  m one  long  room,  in 
which  carpenters  are  working,  that  had  formerly  been  the  dormitory  of  the  house,  but  which 
would  be  most  necessary  to  the  house  as  a class-room  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  schoolroom. 
That  required  not  only  flooring,  the  walls  to  be  plastered  and  fixed,  but  also  new  sashes 
and  windows.  The  whole  house  had  to  be  painted ; the  architect  reported  it  was  decaying 
for  want  of  paint ; it  had  not  been  painted  for  five  years — it  may  have  been  a much  longer 
time,  but  it  had  not  been  painted  in  any  way  for  five  years.  There  were  other  things  more 
or  less  expensive  I had  to  attend  to  to  make  the  place  at  all  have  a neat  appearance. 

11230.  Hand  in  a copy  of  the  paper  you  sent  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  and 
which  was  signed  by  Captain  Fennick? — I have  not  got  it  with  me. 

11231.  Forward  it  to  the  Commissioners?—!  will.  , 

11232.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  from  the  Commissioners?—!  have  Mr.  Kyles  letter. 
The  reply  I received  was  to  this  effect:— That  they  acknowledged  the  justice  of  my  claim; 
that  I had  a right  to  receive  some  grant  from  them  towards  the  repairing  of  the  school,  and  that 
they  regretted,  in  the  present  state  of  their  fluids,  it  was  impossible  to  give  me  any  thing,  i 
represented  to  Mr.  Kyle  that  I had  my  choice  of  only  two  alternatives— either  at  once  to 
plunge  myself  into  expense  in  doing  those  things,  and  hope  for  a school;  or  give  up  tne 
o er-lindl  in  the  nlace : that,  of  course.  I would  not  hesitate,  1 would  incur 

money — for  I had 


idea  of  having  a school  in  the  place;  that,  of  course,  I would  not  hesitate, 
the  risk.  As  the  Question  was  important  to  me  how  I was  to  get  the  mo 


the  risk.  As  the  question  was  important  to  me  how  ^ ......  — to~ .,  „.n 

not  any  such  sum  at  my  disposal — I asked  them  to.  lend  me  £200,  to  be  repaid  at  £0d 
a-year  out  of  the  endowment;  and  I have  already  paid  within  a few  shillings  of  it.  -there 
remained  £200  or  £300.  I had  to  expend  it  myself.  I got  it  from  other  sources. 

11233.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a copy  ot  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Kyle? — Yes.  , i „ 

11234.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  school? — Thirty-six;  twenty-seven  boaicier  , 
and  nine  day  scholars. 

11235.  Are  any  of  these  day  boys  free  scholars  ? — Four. 

11236.  What  is  the  course  of  education  you  give? — I give  a complete  English,  classic  , 
and  mathematical  education ; also  in  French,  German,  drawing,  and  fortifications. 

11237.  Can  you  inform  the  Commissioners  what  sum  you  estimate  would  be  necess  y 
to  put  the  house  in  a complete  state  of  repair,  including  what  has  been  expended,  furmtuie, 
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and  all  the  requisites  for  the  school  ? — In  speaking  of  furniture,  would  that  he  limited  to  the 
schoolroom,  or  would  it  include  the  dormitories  ? 

11238.  The  dormitories? — School  requisites,  including  dormitories  and  lavatories,  hair 
mattresses  and  bedsteads,  could  not  he  possibly  less  than  £600,  including  £400  already 
spent;  I do  not  include  in  that  more  than  £150  worth  of  mattresses  I have  bought.  I have 
bought  thirty  bedsteads  that  cost  £1  10s.  a piece. 

11239.  Do  you  include  that  in  the  £600  ?— Yes ; not,  certainly,  less  than  £600.  I never 
made  a calculation  of  that  sort,  for  I always  looked  upon  the  furniture  as  my  own. 

11240..  To  what  class  of  society  do  the  pupils  belong ?— From  the  situation  of  the  school- 
house,  being  situated  in  a small  town— in  fact  a village— it  may  be  regarded  as  a hoarding 
school ; there  are  no  materials  for  a day  school  in  the  town  of  Raphoe.  The  classes  from 
which  the  pupils  come  are  very  diverse.  I have  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of  property  living  in 
the  county.  I have  also  the  sons  of  merchants  and  the  sons  of  professional  men  The 
terms  I appointed  for  day  boys  coming  to  Raphoe  were  ten  guineas  a-year;  at  the  same 
tune  giving  notice  that  any  well-conducted,  boy  who  was  suitable  to  be  admitted  into  the 
school — I mean  by  suitable,  a moderately  intelligent  boy,  of  good  habits,  and  well  con- 
ducted— should  be  received  by  me  for  nothing,  upon  my  ascertaining  that  his  parents  could 
not  pay  ten  guineas-;  and  I have,  hitherto,  refused  none  so  qualified  to  be  received 

n241.  Of  what  religion  are  the  boys?— All  my  boarders  are  Church  of  England,  I may 
say.  When  I put  in  a qualification  it  is  on  account  of  three  or  four  Presbyterians  I have  as 
boarders,  who,  though  I do  not  require  it,  choose  themselves  voluntarily  to  attend  church 
It  is  not  part  of  my  rule  in  the  school  that  the  Presbyterians  should  do  so.  Amongst  my 
day  boys  I have  got  two  Roman  Catholics,  and  seven  either  Presbyterians  or  Church  of 
England  boys,  principally  Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterians  can  attend  their  own  church. 
The  two  Roman  Catholics  I have  are  two  of  my  free  boys ; they  are  intelligent  boys,  but  poor. 

11242.  Are  there  any  classical  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I know  of,  nearer 
than  Strabane. 

11243.  Have  you  ever  had  any  objection  on  religious  grounds  to  receive  free  pupils ? 

Never.  1 1 

11244  Mr.  Stephens. — I suppose  you  commence  the  school  with  morning  prayers,  so  far 
as  the  hoarders  are  concerned? — We  commence  the  school  with  prayers,  and  also  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  school  time. 

11245.  You  stated  that  you  have  two  Roman  Catholic  boys  day  scholars,  I assume  they  do 
not  attend  your  prayers?— It  is  perfectly  optional  whether  they  do  or  not : sometimes  they  do 
and  sometimes  they  do  not ; it  is  perfectly  optional. 

11246.  That  is  in  consequence  of  your  arrangements,  having  the  prayers  before  school 
hours  commence?— -Yes;  I have  them  particularly  for  my  boarders,  whom  I look  upon  as 
members  of  my  family,  and  I look  upon  it  as  a kind  of  family  worship  with  my  hoarders. 
11247.  I believe  you  are  a married  man  ? — Yes. 

11248.  Does  Mrs.  Steele  breakfast  and  dine  with  the  boys? — Yes,  she  does,  and  all  my 
family;  and  also  any  visiters,  whether  gentlemen  or  ladies,  that  may  happen  to  he  in  the 
house. 

11249.  In  point  of  fact  you  regard  the  boarders  as  members  of  your  own  family? 

Strictly  so.  J ‘ 

11250.  What  accommodation  have  you  for  boarders? — Accommodation  for  about  forty 
boarders.  J 

11251.  You  have  now  twenty-seven  ? — Twenty-seven. 

11252.  Twenty-five  of  whom  are  new  boys? — Yes. 

11253.  That  is  boys  who  did  not  belong- to  the  school  before  you  commenced? — Yes. 
11254.  I believe  there  is  a very  large  theological  library? — Yes. 

11255.  How  many  volumes  does  it  contain? — About  3,000. 

11256.  Is  it  a diocesan  library  ? — It  is. 

11257.  I think  you  were  appointed  master  in  May  last.  How  many  applications  have 
you  had  from  the  clergy  to  consult  these  volumes  ? — Only  one. 

11258.  How  many  had  you  from  the  gentry? — None. 

11259.  Have  you  a catalogue  of  the  hooks? — Yes ; a manuscript  catalogue. 

11260.  Were  you  appointed  librarian? — Yes. 

11261.  Have  you  any  salary  as  librarian? — Yes ; about  £18  or  £20 a-year. 

11262.  Who  pays  that?- — The  funds  proceed  from  a certain  property,  which  was  left  as 
an  endowment  for  that  purpose  ; and  I receive  my  salary  through  the  agent,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  bishop. 

11263.  Is  the  librarian  always  the  master  of  the  school? — He  has  been  always  the  master, 
but  fie  is  not  necessarily  the  master. 

11264.  Who  delivered  up  to  you  the  library? — The  bishop, 
tl  i the  bishop  delivered  to  you  this  library,  did  his  lordship  give  you  any  list  of 

ie  books . He  did  not ; but  he  was  aware  there  was  a catalogue  in  existence,  and  he  merely 
^ ^'.as  to  keeP  the  room  well  aired,  that  I was  not  to  allow  the  hoys  to  generally  go  into 
1 ’ mu 6 ki-ndly  Save  leave  to  teach  select  pupils,  in  any  particular  business  the  library 
would  be  suitable  for,  in  it,  such,  for  example,  as  draining,  fortifications,  and  such  matters  as 
.,  a ‘ And  when  a person  made  an  application  for  a book,  I was  to  enter  his  name,  the  date, 
ie  name  of  the  hook,  and  also  when  he  returned  it.  And  as  the  only  entrance  at  present  into 
ie  library  is  through  a private  room  of  the  house,  and  as  the  librarian  might  possibly  not 
e ie  head  master,  it  seemed  desirable  that  there  should  be  another  mode  of  access  to  the 
rary;  and,  upon  my  reporting  this  to  the  bishop,  he  said  he  would  see  that  the  door, 

4 H 2 
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winch  formerly  existed  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  library,  should  be  reopened,  so  that  when 
persons  came  to  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  or  when  packages  of  books  came,  01 
tilings  of  that  sort,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  private  rooms  of  the  house , 
hut  that  door  has  not  yet  been  opened.  . , y w,,.  r 

11266.  Did  you  give  any  receipt  to  the  bishop  when  you  received  the  boohs  r— in  o,  i 
think  you  understood  me  to  say  there  is  a book  kept  in  which  the  name  of  the  person  who 
takes  the  books  out  is  entered,  and  the  day  and  the  name  of  the  book  are  also,  stated. 

11267.  Does  the  bishop  or  any  other  person  pay  any  rent  for  the  room  m which  the 
library  is  kept? — I believe  not,  and  I am  almost  certain  not. 

- 11268.  Is  there  any  rent  paid  to  you? — Not  paid  to  me. 

11269.  Is  it  part  of  the  sclioolhouse ?— An  integral  part  of  it,  and  necessary  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  house.  It  did  appear  to  me,  when  I first  came,  that  a room  that  was  an 
integral  portion  of  the  house,  and  over  which  was  the  best  dormitory  in  the  house,  and 
which  whs  only  accessible  through  a private  room,  should  be  m my  hands.  A different 
person  might  be  appointed  to  theUbrary,  and  I should  have  no  access  to  it.  I have  never 
had  the  matter  clearly  explained,  though  I have  spoken  about  it  to  several  clergymen,  and 
they  merely  surmised,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  any  fact,  that  at  the  restoration  of  the  house, 
when  it  was  re-built,  possibly  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  added  to  the  fund  with  which  the 
house  was  built  a certain  sum  that  went  for  the  building  of  this  particular  room  in  the 
end  of  the  house.  There  seems  to  be  some  authority  for  it  on  account  of  the  inscription 
that  is  on  the  large  stone  over  the  door-frame  in  the  east  wall  of  the  library,  liiere  is 
written,  “ Diocesan  library,  1787.”  ....  . 

11270.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  was  ever  librarian  except  the  master  of  the 
school?— Never;  yet  the  right  to  appoint  a different  person  is  maintained  by  the  bishop, 

and  I was  very  near  not  being  appointed.  ...  i rr,  w 

11271.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  inspection  or  visitation  of  your  school. — 1 here  has 
been  none  since  I was  appointed,  nor  do  I know  whether  there  has  ever  been  such  a thing. 
11272.  Have  you  been  required  to  make  any  report,  up  to  the  present  < —I  have  not. 
11273  Mr.  Iluahes. — You  heard  the  secretary  read  the  report  about  the  acquisition  ot 
some  additional  ground  from  the  See  lands-do  you  know  of  what  that  consists?-! he  only 
play-ground  we  have  now,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a rood  ot  land,  it  it  be  so 
much,  had  formerly  been  the  garden  of  the  house;  and  the  bishop,  I am  not  sure  what 
bishop,  of  Raphoe, “I  may  say  compassionating  the  state  of  the  boys,  presented  the  sclioo 
with  a very  o-ood  garden,  containing  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  old  garden  was  converted 
into  a play-ground;  but  the  garden  presented  to  the  school  by  the  bishop,  when  it  came 
into  the  liands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  was  considered  their  property.  Rent,  is 
paid  for  it,  and  also  for  seven  other  acres,  which  the  schoolmaster  had  from  the  bishop, 
pay  in  f>‘  a rent  of  about  £2  15.?.  per  acre.  . , 

11274.  Does  that  abut  upon  the  play-ground  or  garden? — It  abuts  upon  the  garden 

11275.  Could  any  portion  be  thrown  into  the  play-ground  to  enlarge  it?  No  portion 
rented  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  could  be  thrown  into  it. 

11276.  Could  any  part  of  the  see-grounds  be  thrown  into  the  play-ground . - xes, b) 
throwing  down  an  angular  wall,  and  extending  another  wall  near  it  in  a straight  line.  I he 
present  owner  of  the  sec-land  would  be  ready  to  come  to  any  accommodation  on  the  subject. 

11277.  Has  he  a lease? — He  has  a lease  for  999  years. 

11278.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  mentioned  that  you  carry  on  a combined  system  ot  clas- 
sical and  commercial  education?— Yes.  ' _ . .,  ,, 

11279.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Commissioners  that  there  is  considerable  difficult) 

in  effecting  a combination  of  the  two  departments  in  one  school?— I think  there  is  great 
difficulty ; and  arising,  amongst  other  causes,  from  this,  that  you  have  several  ot  the  boj  s 
learning  classics— in  fact,  I might  say  all  the  boys  who  learn  classics  require  to  receive  a 
sound  and  tolerably  extensive  education  in  English  also,  and  the  way  I have  endeavoured 
to  meet  that  difficulty,  which  is  the  one  I have  principally  felt  in  my  small  school,  which  is 
only  beginning,  was  by  allocating  a certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  to  Englis.i : virtually 
I have  two  schools.  , . . , . , , 

11280.  But  you  do  not  find  any  great  difficulty  m carrying  on  the  two  schools  vatu  me 
staff'  you  have  at  your  disposal?— f have  for  the  purpose  appointed  an  English  master  ,o 
preside  over  English  exclusively.  lie  is  the  English  master : at  present  he  receives  assistance 
from  me;  and  I have  also  a mathematical  master,  who  presides  over  mathematics  exclusively, 
although  he  also  receives  assistance  from  me.  At  present  the  classical  department  is  almost 
entirely  in  my  own  hands,  so  that  I have  an  English  and  a mathematical  master;  J require  a 
classical  master,  but  I already  pay  masters  to  the  extent  of  £50  above  the  total  endowment 
of  the  school.  „,,,i 

11281.  Have  you  a master  for  modern  languages?—!  have,  for  French,  German,  ana 

drawing. 

11282.  How  many  masters  of  all  grades? — hive. 

11283  With  that  number  of  masters  could  you,  in  an  efficient  manner,  carry  on  the  edu- 
cation of  a considerably  larger  number  of  pupils?— No,  I could  not,  without  having  one 
more  master,  a classical  master.  , . . f ..... 

11284.  But  with  one  more  classical  master  could  you  carry  on  the  education  o * ; 
seventy  boys? — I could  in  the  branches  I have  enumerated.  . 

11285.  Docs  not  some  difficulty  arise  in  dividing  the  boys  into  classes  when  some  receiv 
classical  instruction  and  others  do  not?— Very  great  difficulty.  The  only  way  in  winch 
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meet  that  is,  as  I said,  by  apportioning  certain  hours  for  each  branch.  For  example,  an 
hour  and  a-half  in  the  morning  must  be  given  exclusively  to  English — I look  upon  that  as 
a subject  every  boy  in  a school  should  attend  to,  no  matter  what  his  other  views  may  be ; 
then  we  have  about  three  hours  in  the  day,  or  nearly  that,  given  almost  exclusively  to 
. classics — but  I have  been  able  to  introduce  in  that  three  hours  every  day,  a French  class  or  a 
German  class  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; and  I have,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
arranged  it  so  that  their  attending  the  French  or  German  will  not  disturb  the  course  of  the 
school.  The  last  hour  and  a-half  every  day  in  the  school  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  mathematics — that  is,  to  arithmetic,  Euclid,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  mechanics; 
and  1 have  a class  learning  conic  sections  and  also  some  of  the  differential  calculus  at  this 
moment. 

11286.  Do  you  consider  jt  necessary  that  the  pupils  who  are  intended  for  admission  to 
the  university  should  receive  as  careful  instruction  in  English  as  those  pupils  who  are 
intended  for  commercial  life  ? — Certainly  I do. 

11287.  In  what  manner  do  you  carry  on  the  English  education  of  those  pupils  who  are 
intended  for  the  university? — At  present  we  begin  with  spelling,  dictation,  English  compo- 
sition, geography,  history,  English  history  particularly,  and  arithmetic.  Under  the  English 
head  I would  include  bookkeeping.  Though  I actually  have  no  boys  in  that  at  present,  I 
would  include  it  in  the  English  branch — not  only  the  writing,  but  keeping  accounts,  and 
understanding  to  keep  books  by  double  entry.  I have  separated  Euclid,  arithmetic,  and 
algebra  as  subjects  belonging  to  the  mathematical  school.  I have  not  many  senior  boys  in 
my  school;  three-fourths  of  my  boys  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

11288.  Do  you  propose  to  include  mensuration  and  navigation  as  parts  of  the  commer- 
cial course? — Bonnycastle’s  practical  geometry  is  a clasp  book  in  the  school.  As  to  naviga- 
tion, hitherto  I have  had  no  pupil  learning  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  demand  for  it;  but  if 
required  I would  consider  it  a necessary  part  of  the  school  instruction. 

11289.  In  instructing  the  senior  classes  yourself,  do  you  read  with  them  any  of  the 
English  classical  authors? — What  I am  actually  doing  in  the  school,  though  I do  not  look 
upon  my  boys  as  advanced  boys,  is  this:  I give  the  head  class  liberty  to  select  out  of  all  the 
books  I have  -myself- — books  I consider  useful,  such  as  would  be  instructive  to  them.  They 
select  what  books  they  please  for  their  own  reading  at  such  hours  as  they  are  not  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  regular  school  business ; I encourage  them  in  this  kind  of  reading— they 
read  the  books  I have  almost  invariably  read  myself,  and  I ask  them  questions  in  them.  Though 
I do  not  make  it  part  of  the  school  business,  I endeavour  to  induce  the  boys  to  read  those 
books  for  their  own  pleasure  and  instruction.  At  present  the  books  they  principally  read 
with  me  are  of  a historical  character,  for  instance  “ Coxe’s  History  of  the  House  of  Austria ;” 
and  boys  intended  for  Woolwich  read  at  present  the  “Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  and 
boys  who  are  advanced  and  likely  to  profit  by  it  read  the  “ Spectator.” 

11290.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  examination  of  candidates  for  employment  in  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  there  is  a strict  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of  English  literature  and 
of  the  English  language  itself? — Yes;  and  “ Spalding’s  History  of  English  Lliterature”  is  a 
book  I have  been  recommended  to  adopt  in  the  school,  and  which  all  the  boys,  as  they 
come  here,  read  more  or  less. 

11291.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  modern  languages  a portion  of  the  school  course 
without  encroaching  in  a 113-  inconvenient  way  upon  the  instruction  in  the  dead  languages 
and  English  literature? — I think  so,  b}'  getting  a boy  carl}-.  For  example,  a boj’-  should 
begin  French  and  German  at  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  At  present  in  my  school  every  boy 
attends  to  French.  For  one  class  there  are  three  lessons  per  week  in  French.  My  head  class 
happens  to  be  a class  that  is  preparing  for  Woolwich,  and  they  have  four  daj's’  instruction 
in  modern  languages,  two  of  them  being  given  to  German. 

11292.  Is  that  compulsory? — I oblige  them  to  receive  that  instruction. 

11293.  Do  you  consider  the  stud}-  of  modern  languages  important  as  furnishing  a means 
of  acquiring  a better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  itself? — I have  sometimes  thought 
the  study  of  classics  very  important  in  that  light,  and  for  the  same  x’eason  so  would  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  both  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  etymology  of  their  owrn 
language,  and  also  for  the  habit  of  writing  out  the  translation,  provided  it  be  good  English, 
and  that  it  faithfully  represents  the  author,  which  must  improve  a person  at  the  same  time 
in  the  English  language. 

11294.  The  educational  course  of  the  grammar  school  would  be  benefited  by  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  languages  ? — Quite  so ; and  therefore  it  is  I make  no  extra 
charge  for  it  in  my  course. 

11295.  You  mention  that  your  pupils  read  standard  works  in  the  English  language — do 
these  books  belong  to  your  own  library,  or  is  there  a school  library? — To  myself;  they  are 
my  own  private  property. 

11296.  There  is  no  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  any-  school  library  for  the  use  of  the 
boys? — None  whatever. 

11297.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a library,  supported  either  by  the 
funds  of  the  Commissioners  or  by  some  small  pa)rment  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  would 
contribute  to  the  cfficienc}-  of  the  school  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils? — Very  much,  I 
think.  Having  taught  pupils  for  several  years,  I happen  to  have  accumulated  a considerable 
number  of  such  books  as  I thought  would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  boys,  so  that  at 
present  they  do  not  feel  the  want  of  a school  library ; but,  as  my  classes  advance,  and  my 
school  increases,  as  I hope  it  may,  then  I should  feel  the  need  of  such  a fund. 

11298.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode  of  forming  and  maintaining  a school 
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library,  and  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  advantage  arising  -from  it  ?— I think ■ 
’ — litrv 

l thc^ 

out  and  exercise  in  the  play-ground, 


t do  you  tnnuv  woum  uc  mo  - . , 

, advantage  arising  from  it  would  be  first  encouraging  Sojra  to  read,  and  to  « 


lUphwmjJ SM  s when  they  cannot  play.  After  school-hours,  when  they  could  not  go. 

Bev.  Wffliim  Steele.  , g exercife  in  the  play-ground,  I think  it  is  very  desirable  to  find  them  something  to 

fiS£“E.w“l  keep  them  employed,  so  that  they  may  not  mope  about  as  mfaU.bly 
Aev  would  do,  or  engage  perhaps  in  mischief.  Then  that  is  only  an  indirect  advantage. 

Iconsi " »* 

most  ' 

ScompfsWon,  aid  upon  his  education  afterwards.  These  are  the  advantages  I propose  to 
myself  as  likely  to  follow the  adoption  of  such  a plan.  , V ' . ■ - 

11299.  Wliat  suggestion  would  you  oifer  as  to  the  best  mocle  of  forming  and  keeping  up 

such  a library ? — I have  never  thought  of  that;  but  supposing  one  wanted  to  form  a libiary 
where  no  such  thing  existed,  the  master  ought  to  have  at  lus  command,  eithei  of  Ills  owip 
or  from  the  funds  of  the  school,  in  the  first  instance,  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  form 
Sle  nucleus  of  the  library;  and  I suppose  the  books  he  would  choose  then  ^ 

books  as  he  would  consider  it  desirable  for  the  boys  to  read,  arid  which,  both 
mation  they  conveyed  and  the  style  m which  they  wore  written,  V*£*»**g*^ 
meet  his' views ; and  then,  born  time  to  time,  every  quarter  or  so,  if  any  jtofjgjgg 
out  that  suited  the  boys,  it  might  be  added  to  the  library,  .and  in  the 
would  in  that  way  accumulate  perhaps  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 

superintendent  of  the  school,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  -leave  the  matter rtmtogmaste 
might  see  what  books  might  he  removed  an?  have  them  replaced  by  bette  mh  of  the 
same  sort,  so  that  the  library  need  not  be  overgrown.  For  I should  think,  at  the  first, 
o'l o Ti pi o on  overgrown  library  would  bo  rather  a disadvantage.  .1,1  a 

& 11300.  Woufd  you  include  books  of  amusement?— Certainly ; provided  tliey  conveyed 

instruction  at  tbe  same,  time  that  they  amused.  *1  historical 

11301.  Would  you  take,  for  instance,  Scotts  novels?— I would,  as  being  of  a lustoncal 
character;  I certainly  should  be  disposed  to  take  some  of  them,  not  all  ,,  , , 

11 302.  And  the  standard  classic  authors,  modem  as  well  as  ancient  t— &ucn  as  macauiay  s 

n^S^^Hfnam’s  Middle  Ages,”  or  the  poems  of  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  ?— 1 

should  think  these  desirable  books.  . T 

11304.  Would  you  also  include  books  of  references,  such  as  lexicons  ?— I should  think 
them  indispensable  for  a good  school,  and  good  atlases.  . i j 

11305.  Have  you  sufficient  experience  as  a schoolmaster  to  say  whether  paients  would 
object  to  a small  charge  of  5s.  or  10s.  in  the  half-year  towards  the  maintenance  of  a libraiy . 
—Perhaps  I should  not  venture  on  answering  that  question.  My  impression  would  be,  it  it 
kept  within  the  limit  of  10s.  per  annum,  there  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  it— that  is 

11306.  The  advantage  of  the  library  being,  of  course,  limited  to  those  who  paid.?— Yes ; 
if  the  library  was  supported  in  that  kind  of  way  by  the  payments  of  the  boys,  it  would 
occur  to  me  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  the  whole  school  would  have  the 
benefit,  and  the  whole  school  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  benefit. . . . , , 

11307.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  Commissioners  relative  to  a school 
library? — None  whatever.  . . . e ., 

11308.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a school  library  111  connexion  with  any  ot  the 
Royal  schools  maintained  by  the  Commissioners?—!  never  heard;  but  I never  was  at  any 
of  the  Royal  schools.  , , ....  c ., 

11309.  You  mention  in  a note  appended  to  your  return,  made  upon  the  requisition  ot  the 
Commissioners,  that  you  regret  the  non-establishment  of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  your 
school? — My  predecessor  did.  , ,.  , , , 

11310.  Yes,  your  predecessor.  He  maintained  that  the  interest  of  the  school  would  be 
much  advanced  if  exhibitions  were  established  in  connexion  with  .the  school  in  the 

^lmf  He  stated — “It  is  a very  serious  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school  that  it 
is  entirely  without  exhibitions  of  any  kind.  He  begs  to  call  the  special  attention  ol  the 
Commissioners  to  this  fact,  as  he  is  enabled  to  state,  from  Ins  own  experience,  that 
several  boys  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  school  on  account  ot  tins  import- 
ant deficiency;  and  it  is  solely  owing  to  this  fact,  that  the  school  is  considered  ulterior  m 
any  degree  to  other  endowed  schools  in  Ireland;  for  when  he  was  appointed  to  1 , 0 
years  ago,  there  was  not  one  boarder  in  the  school  and  only  a few  day  boys ; and  a oug  1 
he  did  not  know  six  persons  in  Ireland,  he,  by  untiring  perseverance,  111  a tew  months, 
raised  it  to  its  present  state  of  comparative  efficiency ; and  he  respectfully  expresses  hi^ 
opinion  that  even  one  exhibition  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  school.  Do  you  com 
cide  in  this  statement  as  to  exhibitions? — Entirely  so;  except  that  one  would  be  0 ve  y 
little  value,  unless  it  means  one  every  year.  If  there  were  only  one  exhibition,  and  tha  we 
held  for  four  or  five  years,  as  the  exhibitions  hi  the  Royal  schools  are  held,  I think  ltwornu 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  , 

11312.  What  effect,  do  you  think,  is  produced  upon  a school  by  the  establishment  o 
such  exhibitions?— I think  it  produces,  amongst  others,  this  important  effect  at  once 
gentleman  is  about  to  send  his  son  to  school ; he  inquires  into  the  particulars  0 e A 
Suppose  he  is  equally,  satisfied  with  Raphoe  and  Armagh..  Suppose  he  believes  the  state  01 
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education  and  other  circumstances  are  about  equal,  he  will,  in  that  case,  never  send  his  son  Luxor® 

to  Raphoe.  I he  exhibitions  will  lead  him  to  send  his  son  to  Armagh,  Portora,  Dungannon,  — ' 

or  even  Cavan,  for  even  that  school  has  got  exhibitions;  and  I know  people  have  sent  their  Raphqe  n°'jal Scho°l- 
sons  to  these  schools  who  would  have  sent  them  to  other  schools  if  they  had  exhibitions.  llev-  'v!llia»!  Steele. 
Another  effect  is,  that  they  involve  the  necessity  for  high  attainments  in  the  masters  and  the 
boys  If  there  are  exhibitions  they  will  stimulate  the  master  not  to  allow  the  school  to  fall 
into  disgrace,  they  will  lead  him  to  keep  up  a high  standard  of  classical  education.  If  we  have 
exhibitions  every  year  at  Raphoe,  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  candidates  from  Raphoe 
cannot  maintain  their  exhibitions,  the  public  will  at  once  see  that  the  education  at  Raphoe  is 
5 1* Vo  ® -p,  1 ? aSS  lt  0,;lght  t0  f ; but  when  there  are  no  exhibitions  that  will  not  be  selected. 

11313.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  par- 
ticular schools  tends,  m some  respects,  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise-that  they  give  a 
kind  of  aitificial  stimulus  to  those  schools.  How  would  you  meet  that  objection  Do  you 
mean  the  private  enterprise  of  the  master  ? J J 

■i1®4'  The  Private  anterpie  of  masters  of  unendowed  schools,  ,or  endowed  schools 
5*™  H tT.if-  b°  m'e  111  b®  endowed.  If  the  endowment 

of  an  exlubition  1S  a useful  thing,  ought  all  schools  have  exhibitions  attached  to  them  ?— 

I think  that  if  all  schools  had  exhibitions  attached  to  them,  limited  as  they  are  at  present  in 

;n?WlTLnC  W°  S_tba^iS’  a high  degree  Proficiency  in  those  who  attain  them, 

I?u  T T?  of  that  proficiency  to  retain  them,  it  would  be  desirable. 

J.loJ.5.  Rut  if  all  schools  had  exhibitions  connected  with  them,  there  would  no  longer  be 
that  competition  for  them  which  at  present  exists  ?— The  exhibitions  would  still  be  of  the  same 
value  ; and  a boy  knowing  he  could  only  attain  to  £30  or  £50  a-year  by  a high  degree  of 
piofiaency,  would  be  stimulated  to  attain  to  that  high  degree  of  proficiency;  and  the 
master  would  also  be  stimulated  to  train  the  boy  up  to  that  point,  that  his  school  might  not 
fall  into  disgrace,  as  compared  with  other  schools.  6 

11316.  But  would  not  the  standard  of  proficiency  be  much  lowered  if  the  number  of 
exlnbitions  was  considerably  increased ?— I suppose  it  would  necessarily  be  lower;  but 
that  theie  would  be  a higher  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  a boy  contending  for  an 
exlubition  than  is  required  m those  merely  entering  college. 

11317.  That  is,  if  an  absolute  standard  were  maintained  ?— An  absolute  standard,  which 

I am  assuming  in  all  I say.  Indeed  I am  assuming  that  it  ought  to  be  an  absolute  standard, 
it  it  be  not  it  there  are  six  exhibitions  given  to  Raphoe,  and  that  one  of  those  must  be  given 
every  year,  no  matter  what  the  boy’s  merit  is— I really  think  that,  however  the  boy  might  be 

1 1 ' li  ’ Q°rrftS  . c.r  wb(?  S0}  tlie  money,  it  would  not  serve  the  cause  of  education  much, 
ildib.  lbat  is  the  point  I am  directing  your  attention  to.  I wanted  to  ascertain  your 
opnnon  as  to  the  best  mode  of  establishing  exhibitions,  so  as  to  make  them  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  education.  Suppose  a pertain  number-of  exhibitions  founded,  will  the  cause 
of  education  be  most  promoted  by  setting  a certain  number  of  exhibitions  apart  for  parti- 
cular schools,  or  leaving  those  exhibitions  open,  to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  from  all  schools 
indiscriminately  ? — I should  not  hesitate  to  say  the  latter  is  the  true  plan— to  have  a certain 
number  of  exhibitions,  and  let  them  be  competed  for  by  all  schools. 

11319.  Do  you  dll  ink  any  evils  would  arise  from  that  competition,  considering  the  effect 
of  it  upon  the  pupils,  and  next  the  effect  upon  the  masters  of  the  different  schools  ?— I think 

II  y°md  have  the  effect  of  making  pupils  and  masters  exert  themselves  very  much. 

1 i - i ,pply  y?lFself  first  t0  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  scholars.  Do 
you  think  the  establishment  of  such  a system  would  generate  an  unwholesome  degree  of 
competition  amongst  the  schoolboys  ?— 1 think  it  would  certainly  have  this  effect  upon  the 
schoolboys : suppose  these  exhibitions  were  conferred  merely  upon  classical  scholars,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  head  master  of  the  school  to  get  the  classical  boys,  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  college,  to  give  a due  amount  of  attention  to  other  most  important 
branches. 


11321.  lou  have  exactly  brought  your  attention  to  the  matter  we  desire  you  to  consider  ? 
—it  would  be  nearly  impossible,  I think,  to  prevail  upon  the  boys  to  give  that  measure  of 
attention  to  their  English  literature,  and  also  French  and  German;  and,  in  fact,  to  branches 
or  education  extraneous  to  the  immediate  matter  in  hand. 

11322.  I will  now  ask  you  a question  which  I intended  to  put  before.  What  do  you  think 
oug  it  to  be  the  nature  of  the  university  examination,  so  that  exhibitions  designed  to  reward 
successful  candidates,  should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  improvement  of  school 
e ucation.  I ask  first  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  course  prescribed,  and  next  with 
re  erence  to  the  tenure  of  the  exhibitions  ? — I think,  with  reference  to  the  course  prescribed 
tor  the  purposes  of  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
tlie  course  should  not  be  limited  to  either  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  English  literature,  or 
any  ot  lei  absolutely  definite  course,  but  that — I feel  timid  in  answering.  It  is  a most 
important  question,  which  I have  not  very  much  thought  of;  but  it  occurs  to  me  it  might 
™ w ,t0.J'ave  some  such  plan  adopted  as  is  at  present  adopted  atHaileybury  examinations 
oi  Woolwich.  I here  might  be  some  matters  of  such  acknowledged  importance  that  a boy 
nus  attain  to  a respectable  proficiency  in  them,  along  with  other  branches  out  of  which  he 
might  select.  . 

JU2*  For  instance,  would  you  include  modern  languages  in  a course  of  that  kind;  or 
**.  luace  any  modern  languages  an  indispensable  part  of  an  exhibition  course ; more 
? * ra>.  W0lac‘  .70U  make  French  an  indispensable  element  of  the  exhibition  course  to 
t I le  mhpmncy  of  the  school  ? — I would  be  disposed  to  make  one  modern  language,  and 

i do  not  think  1 would  name  it.  ° - 
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1132*  You  would  make  that™  essential  part.?-!  syould-have  one  more  modern  Ion. 

tTr  z “g8d  that  Engli5h 

'“SSf  ’ in  university  education  ?_A  vast 

l nl  move  so  far  as 'I  am  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  university. 

L “honor  course  prescribed  by  the  Dublin  University;  and  probably  that  course  may 
touidln  the  Owen’s  Colleges, 'in  which  the  scholarships  are  held  for  only  a single  year, 

SFfe 

tvliich  I have  not  elicited  your  opinion-the 
effort  upon  the  mafter  of  the  general  competition  between  schools  for  exhibitions . i ly  idea 

*$&?  *-  ‘#rt  %s 

E ^onli^^ 

ilS”Sii^5S:B55BS= 

^EsSSkrslSSSSSS 

WMmim&wm 

ninth  or  tenth.  The  first  got  sizarsliip  the  following  year ; the  second  nussed  sizaishil 
Z even  nea?  it.  The  first  got  scholarship  in  the  senior  fresh»mn  yeaiy  m, rthe other^no 
honor  at  all.  All  masters  have  experienced  the  very  same  thing,  so  I fan  7 / TS 

feel  that  they  were  defeating  their  own  object  by  too  much  pressuie  upon  boy  , 
may  assume^hat  the  generality  of  them  would  he  restrained  by  higher  considerations. 

Tl333  In  what  mfnner  is  W school  supplied  with r^VnTS,' S have 
necessary  matters  ?-J  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  all  these  thin®.,  such i «jXh  V. ^ 
11334.  I saw  in  the  library  some  philosophical  instrum^tS'^3JYelon2  to  mypreder 
hplono-  to  mvself;  very  likely  they  may  belong  to  me  soon.  Ihey  belong  y 1 
cessoA  family,  and  they  have  left  them  there  giving  notice  that  they  were  for  sal  ^ 

nrobability  is  they  will  not  he  able  to  sell  them  for  a larger  sum  than  1 « f 

afford  to  give  for  them.  There  are  some  of  them  I would  desire  to  have  for  the  sake 

illustrating  facts  in  natural  philosophy.  _ . , i ohilosonhy  to  'the 

11335  Would  you  desire  to  give  occasional  instruction  in  natural  pmlo  p y 
boys?— Certainly;  making  it  a kind  of  recreation  rather  than  a fixed  business. 
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°PPOrt'lnity  °'  0bs6E™S  the  working  of  such  a system  in 

iSSS^r of  iB“g  the  stad7 

T ,11888'  As  “ Object  either  flxed  or  occasional?— I think  as  an  occasional  subiect-  them], 

™° 1 ruld  tMnk  ;t  ^ gh 

llddJ  Do  jou  find,  on  the  whole,  that  general  culture  of  mind,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
rSldturTSw  do  dr'T  “le  » as ’to  tacilimte^th^learning 

intelligently.  ^^h^mherimy^h^eTat^tLn^^moielinuted^to  orm^or^wo^suKecte'ma^ 

he  stndS."  15  th°  b0J  Wi°  iaS  ‘,ie  m°St  inteffi*0M  aapai, stance  with  eSi  ™^Xt 
11340.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  also  desirable  to  extend  the  course  of  education  for  tho 

to  the  practicability  of  such  a plan  at  present  m any  extended  way.  The  generality  of  tho 

university,  in  order  that  he  may  go  forward  to  the  ehufch  or  the  bar,  “ 
coerced  to  a particular  course  of  instruction,  and  lie  must  at  once  learn  the  entrance  course 
That  is  injurious  to  a boy  who  has  no  taste  for  classics  oarticnlnrlv  if  Me  ....un- 
commonly is  the  case,  has  been  neglected 

Ss  rr,f  thgeeii  r b,e  t-  °h  hr BS^nfZnosssS::; 

against  liis  receiving  a gsod1  education  ^ 4°  ^ ilm  ^ ™rsi^  militates  strong^ 

sysmmt-Mo^erfa-Sr  **  ”"iVel'Si‘7  “*  m°5‘  *""»*%  - «*  «W 

n .Vi42'  And  “ °rfe[  ‘hut  certain  studies  should  be  cultivated  in  a school  it  is  essential 
that  the  same  studies  should  be  encouraged  in  the  university?— I think  it  essential-  I ha™ 
heard  it  said  even  to  myself,  as  a teacherfor  I have  knownit  to  be  said  of  1 Ty  fl’e 
own  pupils,  that  I did  not  do  right  in  obliging  them  to  read  so  and  so,  for  it  was  not  in  dm 
entiance  course  I know  that  boys  have  several  times  felt  it  was  rather  a hardship  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  books  prescribed  m the 
on  ranee  corn™ , , bat=™  fcr  dasdc.1  purposes  I felt  it  necessary  to  dS  ?om  ^ 

woT.1,1  I D 7 . a*  n k 4 4 tIle  eiScienoy  ot  a school  such  as  that  over  which  you  preside 
would  be  promoted  by  a more  constant  system  of  inspection  ?_Do  you  mean  exmninatW 
mrnt  ofrtl nspection  on  the  part  of  persons  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  general  manage- 

f.flb  tSCh°01 1“3  1>e  pro«resj  made  by  ‘he  pupils  in  it  ?— It  strikes  nfe  it  would  hive 
a good  effect  upon  both  masters  and  pupils. 

t- P184f,'  W1“‘ is  4b?  «***  °f  i4  f on  ‘he  master  ?_I  think  all  men  require  a spur  in  addi- 
? °ldgma7  inc?ntl,ves  of  dut->r  t0  keeP  9uite  up  to  the  mark;  and,  of  Jourse  that 
he  dalf  rt  ndb  ‘he  bcys.as  well,  with  this  addition,  that  the  master  being  stimulated 

he  stimulates  the  boys,  which  is  an  extra  amount  of  incentive.  It  would’ at  any  rate  I 
wh,?’,Pre'T  TF  ■ *"  tIlat  m,gI’4  P°ssibIy  exist,  namely,  that  the  master  liavij.  made 
neSil  . ua^'Se,'moa^  "V’migbt  6ui  the  school  father  irksome,  JTC 
ieghpent  and  slothful.  Such  a thing  might  possibly  occur— so  long  as  human  nature 
ernains  as  it  is,  such  a thing  would  not  be  very  improbable.  A system  of  inspection  would 

in  ml  to  ws'?  STT  ‘ V4  ?a”y  64b.®'  evlls’  1 do  1104  kl‘“w  whether  It  is  becoming 
the  K * 1 *" 1 i”!  “s  14  affects  ‘be  question  a little,  I may  mention  that  when  I came  to 

mem,  P3f°?  “m01  6 *“  ?ot  f mas4e,r  in  ‘be  School  who  was  capable,  bv  any  possible 

no  master  j b°7  S°  ^ v C<rald  get/  '"gh  Plnee  a‘  entrance ; at  least  there  was 

dx  mombst  ,,,  7 beve  got  withm  twenty  of  the  first  place,  and  it  would  have  taken  him 
of  the  awisw  P?  vf-  “'i  ™erefi>re>.lf  ‘he  hoy  got  a high  place  it  would  not  bo  because 
m/fi  S i given  linn  by  the  master,  but  rather  despite  of  it. 

Might  not  intelligent  inspectors  effect  improvements  by  makino-  suo-o-estions 
teh  okd  TthiSrt  f,  ,tlle  °PP”‘™‘y  of  observing  in  other  and  will  cSfductel 

the  want  of  cld  be  m0?4  '“’uable,  and  it  is  a thing  I,  at  least,  have  felt  greatly 

‘hue  to  vil  otwTV’l  T ” \een  ■ “¥  .llere’  1 mV  obscr'-o  that  a master  Eas  no^ 
haps  think  tint  l,e  , h b*?nd-SeeiWbat  “ domg;  nnd  m01'eever  a master  would  not,  per- 
how iSa^el/l T n 8 “ a bf  °,mmg  r* !f  be  did  so-  For  histance,  I do not'ee 

whut  itwodd\eTos“irte  h^to  W “S  °f  h!,Inhlg  WbM  7011  a,I"de  to'  a!ld 

whatVouldbeSefeVj5^  “‘Pcotlon  would  he  advantageous  as  regards  tlio  pupils, 
would  retell, -O^ a ‘ f 41  case  of  pupds  not  remarkable  for  talent?— I think  it 
fc  the  same  i emm  “ “ maS4cr  4°  Pre™u‘  ‘hem  from  being  injured,  but  that  is  only 

We  will  take  Z 4batfdr\a  maSte,r  40  “7  a,ld  PreTeIlt  sl°w  boys  from  being  dlsconrageib 
has  been  nendeltld  bte^ori107-’  an4  SUpP°,Se  tlmt  in  addi4[on  40  his  sIewness  his  education 
even  ambition,  If  r I-4  ,4  4 ‘l,?  rn0,’i  mdustnoiis  and  anxious  to  advance ; that  he  is 
and  finds  himself  / '‘  i11'-'4'0"’  When  tills  boy  is  again  and  again  defeated  in  bis  attempts, 
self  lowm  the  class,  he  will  become  discouraged — I tbink  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

4 I 
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,.  tllink  he  can  manage  it,  to  prevent  that  boy  being  discouraged.  The  most 

meritorious  boy  I have  in  the  school ‘ merit?-I  have;a  distinct 

11348.  Have  you  devised  a mode  ' of  r m ardmg  ^ obtaining  distinction  m any 

reward  for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  and  i school,  we  have  examinations 

other  subject.  For  example,  . tat  to  any  boy  whose  conduct  has  been, 

at  Christmas  and  midsummei,  an  1 half-year,  I will  not  give  a reward  no  matter 

“S^rt  what  source  do 

them.  I brought  a .large  TO0;1  Xd no/think  I could  give  prizes  more  than  once  m the 
I told  them  that  henceforth,.  I dxd^ttnnK  |amJ0f  the  boys  mentioned  who 

Sd6“  rewards,  particularly  as  I endeavoured  to  give 

that  he  is  qualified  to  compete  for  the  class  prizes  r J S 

effect  that  object.  . , . . t f qnestion  plainer  by  putting  it  m another 

11353.  Perhaps  I might  make T lmaster  pays  special  attention  to  a few  pupils  of 
shape.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a setoo  Wo^^rcarefcl  and  thorough  inspection  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  neglects  otliex s e£feot  in  comlteracting 

11354.  You  think  it  mi^it  be  so  condi ,tould  be  Idvantageous  to  have  one  uniform 

11355.  Mr.  Stephen^ Do  you,  Jhmk  f |ave  the  same  books  read  in 

system  of  education  throughout  the  entire  country, 

every  school?— I hardly  think  it  would.  ^ j tllink  that,  after  all,  the  choice— no 

11356.  Why?-— No  mattowtabboek  ^ be  the  best.  There  might  be,  for 

matter  how  carefully  made— might  not,  . ers  or  commissioners  might  have  chosen 

example,  a certain  grammar  c osen,  anA  j think  jt  would,  moreover,  have  the  effect 

a different  one,  perhaps,  for  better  reas  > . , •.  autkors,  than  m mastering  great 

of  making  education  consist  more  m mc  ^ o very  same  books  throughout  the  whole 
subjects.  If  there  was  a set  of  same  «.uth. ™ ™ l£ook)  that  book,  and  the  other,  and 
country,  I think  the  effort  would  be  the  • tance  witb  the  great  subject  of  which 

to  take  chance 'for  how  it  would  affect  y JL  there  would  be  a far  greater  variety,  and 

it  was  a part;  whereas  by  leaving  it  mo  p , ^ome  few  years>  to  change  some  book 
the  master  might  see  very  good  reason,  others' from  what  he  had  observed 

* connected  with 

rgrb"Md;^  ^“bTSvoux  of  their  judgment,  and  I can  sec 

one  advantage  in  such  a course.  advantage  would  be  this.  Suppose  the  case  of 

11358.  What  is  that  advantege?-The  advantage  ^ ^ ^ ^ any  subject  weu, 

the  master  teaching  the  gramma  , ^ -t  js  absolutely  necessary  the  person  who 

whether  grammar,  history,  or  any  S should  not  be  merely  holding  the  book  in  his 
teaches  it  should  be  master  of  it ; that  he  sdoma  j & good  answer  m 

hand,  and  culling  out  the  question  g rei«nf  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  not 

that  way.  If  a man  is  examining  . , °.  , ,,  facts  jn  that  reign,  I do  not  think 

himself  read  so  as  to  be  intimately  acq school  for  a particular  time,  and  has 
he  can  examine  well.  If  a man  so ‘ jt  is  removed  to  another  school,  and  finds  a 

Sl^SfniltTgMag^l  make  up  a different  grammar  altogether,  I .bmk 
that  is  injurious.  _ . . t It  would  be  only  inconvenient  if  the 

*•  — * ? ^ cta- 

book  is  irksome,  it  is  most  likely  that  be  will  not  do i it.  for  inBtocef*s  must 

coSeSESS^^  conlder  thatbeffre,  andtba,  is  an  argument 

for  an  uniform  set  of  books.  _ back  -m  tteil  studies.  It  has 

11361.  Do  parents  complain  of  it?-- - xes,  ana  Doys  are  p • ed  It  is  a thmg  I 

W^mrToSfrttni  pX%,  iftlffi  S it,  I might  have  given  a different 
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11362,  Bearing  these  disadvantages  in  mind,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  pupils,  generally,  if  one  uniform  system  of  education  be  adopted  in  Ireland. 
You  have  pointed  out  the  disadvantage  so  far  as  regarded  the  assistant  master;  and  you 
also  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  to  the  pupils? — Well  I really  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  provided  there  were  some  very  judicious  and  careful  mode  adopted  of  selecting 
the  books,  and  also  a power  of  altering,  at  certain  intervals,  any  book. 

11363.  Of  course?— -And  yet  there  is  a matter  I have  often  noticed,  and  I think  most 
teachers,  have  noticed  it,  that  a boy,  for  example,  who  reads  one  English  or  Roman  history, 
never  will  know  Roman  or  English  history  from  that  book  near  so  well  as  if  he  read  two  or 
three;  for  it  happens  that  the  points  one  historian  dwells  upon  very  much  are  the  very 
points  that  another  omits,  and  he  introduces  a new  class  of  facts ; and,  I think,  a boy  gets  a 
more  comprehensive  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  history  who  has  not  confined  himself 
to  one  historian,  though  he  may  be  the  best. 

11364.  You  can  obviate  that  objection  by  directing  a boy  to  read  the  different  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  making  it  one  uniform  system  of  education  ? — Of  course  it  would  obviate  it. 

.11365.  Do  you  think,  in  a large  school  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Irish  masters  ? — In  the  present  state  of  classical  education  in  Ireland 
I think  so ; for  I think  classical  education  in  Ireland  is  very  much  beneath  what  it  is  in 
England. 

11366.  Dr.  Andrews — You  have  referred  to  the  difference  between  classical  studies  in 
England  and  Ireland;,  do  you  think  that  raising  the  standard  of  classical  instruction  in 
Ireland  to  what  it  is  in  England  might  not  be  attended  with  an  injury  in  the  overlooking 
of  other  studies,  such  as  English  and  other  matters? — I think  the  classical  education  in 
Ireland  could  be  assimilated  to  that  in  England  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  trouble 
expended  on  classics  in  Ireland.  I think  classical  education  in  Ireland  involves  far  more 
labour  and  time  than  classical  education  in  England. 

11367.  State  the  defects  that  you  desire  to  have  remedied  ? — I think  the  defects  are — 
the  first,  I think,  may  be  attributed  to  the  college  entrance  course.  Perhaps  I should  not 
presume  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it;  but  as  I am  asked  I had  better  do  it.  I think  the 
college  entrance  course  both  too  long  and  ill  selected. 

11368.  In  what  respects  is  it  ill  selected? — Take,  for  example,  Greek : we  have  not  a pure 
Greek  prose  book  for  college  entrance.  Lucian  is  the  only  prose  book,  if  I except  the  Greek 
Testament,  we  have  for  entrance ; and  Lucian  cannot  be  said  to  be  pure  attic  Greek.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  for  a boy  to  prepare  for  entrance  in  Dublin,  and  not  to  read  one 
passage  of  pure  attic  Greek,  and  consequently  not  have  been  drilled  in  pure  attic  syntax, 
or  even  in  the  inflection  of  nouns.  Then  the  principal  book  is  Homer,  which,  I fancy,  ought 
to  come  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preparation  in  schools. 

11369.  What  prose  Greek  author  would  you  consider  suitable  for  schools? — I think  a 
portion  of  Xenophon.  I do  not  think  it  too  easy. 

11370.  You  are  aware  it  was  once  a book  for  entrance? — Yes. 

11371.  It  was  when  I entered  college.  That  is  one  you  would  make  a change  for? — In 
Latin  we  have  Livy  and  Sallust.  These  are  good  books ; but  I think  Horace — the  Satires 
and  Epistles  of  Horace,  especially  the  Satires,  and  indeed  both  Satires  and  Epistles — I think, 
on  the  whole,  are  rather  too  difficult  for  entrance — the  great  difficulty  of  them,  being  of  an 
ethical  kind ; and  I think  the  time  occupied  upon  them  would  be  far  better  spent  in  prepar- 
ing some  good  prose  author. 

11372.  Do  not  the  observations  you  have  made,  or  their  weight,  depend  a good  deal  upon 
the  time  young  men  enter  college.  Suppose  a more  enlarged  school  course,  and  that  boys 
entered  at  seventeen  or  eighteen? — I think  the  generality  of  boys,  at  least  of  those  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  scholarship,  do  not  enter  before  seventeen. 

11373.  Do  you  think  if  the  period  of  entrance  were  postponed  till  seventeen,  the  college 
course.,  so  far  as  the  entrance  books  you  have  referred  to,  might  not  be  still  adopted  ? — I 
think  it  could  be  changed  with  advantage. 

11374.  Would  you  suggest  other  books  which  you  would  substitute.  What  other  books 
would  you  substitute  in  Greek,  or  add,  as  the  present  college  course? — I would  remove  the 
Greek  Testament ; I would  introduce  Xenophon — a portion  of  it. 

11375.  You  would  leave  the  Greek  Testament  for  a subsequent  period? — I would  leave 
it  for  the  divinity  course.  It  is  hardly  a book,  I think,  to  learn  Greek  from ; and  I would 
leave  it,  I think,  for  the  divinity  course.  I would  remove  Lucian. 

11376.  Altogether? — I would  remove  it  altogether. 

11377.  Do  you  mean  any  edition  of  it? — There  is  no  better  selection — at  least  I would 
not  presume  to  say  there  is  a better  selection — than  has  been  made. 

11378.  Do  you  remember  Murphy’s  Lucian — is  it  the  same  as  Walker’s? — No.,  I do  not 
know  Murphy’s ; but  I have  all  the  works  of  Lucian,  and  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
present  selection,  except  that  there  are  one  or  two  dialogues  a little  too  difficult  at  first — 
much  more  difficult  than  the  others. 

11379.  Would  you  make  any  other  alterations? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
read  one,  or  perhaps  two,  speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

11380.  You  have  omitted  the  Greek  Testament  and  Lucian,  and  introduced  Xenophon 
and  some  of  Demosthenes  ? — Yes. 

11381.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — I never  thought  of  any  thing  further, 
except  that  Greek  composition  should  be  made  a sine  qua  non.  I see  no  reason  why  Greek 
composition  should  not  be  as  universally  written  as  Latin — I mean  Greek  prose  composition. 

11382.  You  do  not  suggest  any  attempt  at  Greek  poetry? — Weil,  Greek  iambics. 
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Indeed  I know  a boy,  now  about  sixteen  years  old,  that  writes  very  good  iambics ; yet 
would  not  have  it  in  the  entrance  course.  I think  it  is  very  well  where  it  is,  in  the  exhi- 
bition course — something  high ; but  Greek  prose,  I think,  is  as  easy  as  Latin  prose,  if  one 
knows  Greek  syntax  well. 

11383.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  would  make  with  respect,  to  the  subjects 
you  refer  to — shortening  the  course,  and  improving  its  character,  so  far  as  Greek  is  con- 
cerned?— Not  in  the  course  itself.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  the  boys,  at  examinations, 
were  asked  more  Greek  syntax. 

11384.  But  might  it  not  be  well  to  have  more  Greek  syntax  at  the  entrance  examination  ? 
— You  cannot  write  good  prose,  of  course,  without  having  a competent  knowledge  of.  the 
syntax.  And  it  would  be  a further  encouragement  if  boys  at  examinations  were  asked 
questions  in  Greek  syntax.  I fancy  it  is  very  seldom  done. 

11385.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  with  respect  to  Greek? — I think  not. 

11386.  What  are  the  corresponding  suggestions  you  make  with  respect  to  Latin you 

have  referred  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace? — The  only  change  that  ever  occurred  to 
me,  as  being  desirable  in  the  Latin  course  was  to  leave  out  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 

11387.  Would  you  shorten  the  course  by  so  much? — I would  shorten  the  course  by  so 
much  and  substitute  nothing.  I would  retain  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

11388.  As  to  altering  the  system  by  introducing  more  of  the  English  system,  am  I to 
understand  your  object  would  be  to  make  them  more  accurate,  perfect  scholars  to  the  extent 
they  would  go? — So  far  as  I am  at  all  acquainted  with  classical  education  in  England,  and 
I had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  general  outlines 
of  it,  I was  a curate  there  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  conversed  both  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men.  and  I found  that  in  England  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  studied. 
In  Ireland  the  object  is  to  get  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  by  heart,  to  get  good  marks  at 
entrance  and  in  college.  Consequently  Latin  and  Greek  composition  has  been,  as  compared 
with  England,  neglected  in  Ireland.  That  is  universally  admitted;  and  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar,  especially  Greek  grammar,  has  been  neglected  in  Ireland. 

11389.  Then  the  suggestion  you  make,  with  a view  to  assimilating  the  Irish  course  to 
that  of  England,  is  not  to  reduce  the  course,  but  to  make  the  study  more  accurate  and 
perfect? — Yes. 

11390.  In  making  that  assimilation,  would  you  consider  it  right  to  diminish  the  English 
and  scientific  education,  which  you  have  intended  you  would  think  it  right  to  have  in 
schools? — Not  at  all;  I question  whether,  if  you  take  two  boys,  and  that  you  educated  one 
of  them,  I might  say,  exclusively  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  you  gave  the  other  the 
general  education  that  we  speak  of,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  literature,  my  impression  is 
lie  would,  in  all  probability,  answer  in  Latin  and  Greek  better  than  the  former,  provided 
the  examination  were  conducted  intelligently  and  with  judgment.  That  is,  that  the  boy’s 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  not  made  to  consist  in  being  able  to  retail  the  opinions 
of  all  the  German  and  other  critics  that  wrote  upon  Latin  and  Greek.  If  that  be  required, 
an  amazing  length  of  time  is  necessary  to  pick  them  out. 

11391.  Do  you  think  increased  accuracy  in  the  study  of  classics  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
pupil  in  the  study  of  English  ? — Decidedly. 

11392.  In  what  respect? — It  would  greatly  improve  his  power  of  expression.  One 
manifest  advantage,  I think,  would  be  that  it  would  also  enlarge  and  improve  his  idea  of 
composition,  his  idea  of  the  structure,  as  the  structure  of  the  Latin  and  Gi'eek  language  is 
more  perfect  than  that  of  our  language. 

11393.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  mental  culture? — I think  it  would  have  a good 
effect,  if  studied  in  the  way  I say,  with  a view  to  thoroughly  understanding  the  structure 
and  sense  of  it,  but  not  by  studying  what  this  man  and  that  man  said  about  it. 

11394.  Then  have  you  observed  that  the  mental  training,  which  the  accurate  study  of 
classics  requires,  is  advantageous  to  the  student  of  English  ? — I think  so ; I have  not  been 
sufficiently  long  at  the  head  of  the  school  to  be  able  to  speak  confidently  from  experience. 
1 was  teaching  a few  private  pupils,  which  was  totally  different  from  being  at  the  head  of  a 
school,  but  I would  think  it  marvellous  if  it  was  not  the  case. 

11395.  You  have  observed  in  young  gentlemen  under  your  charge  how  the  culture  of 
one  department  operates  on  others? — I think  it  quite  compatible  to  advance  in  mathematics 
■and  not  in  classics ; for,  somehow  or  other,  they  bring  a totally  different  set  of  organs  into 
play;  but  a boy  who  advances  in  classics  will  advance  in  English  literature,  and  vice  versa; 
but  a boy  may  advance  in  mathematics  and  be  exceedingly  inexpert  in  composition,  either 
in  classics  or  the  English  language. 

11396.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  study  of  logic  and 
ethics  introduced  into  the  school,  within  the  compass  of  the  boy’s  power?— I have  never 
thought  of  that,  except  a boy  was  in  college.  I have  a pupil  at  present  in  it,  but  he  is  in 
college,  and  is  reading  with  a view  to  some  sort  of  education  in  logic  and  ethics. 

11397.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  study? — I did  not.  It 
should  strike  me  as  being  rather  too  advanced  a subject  for  schools. 

11398.  Do  not  you  think  some  of  the  modern  books  on  logic  would  be  advantageous -to 
young  men  at  school,  who  afterwards  had  the  advantage  of  a university  education  ? — I 
think  it  might,  in  a large  school,  where  you  could  calculate  upon  having  eight  or  ten  bovs 
of  a high  class  in  English  education. 

11399.  Might  it  be  introduced  with  advantage  amongst  any  set  of  boys,  to  show  what 
are  the  principles  that  lead  to  false  reasoning,  and  the  class  of  reasoning  that  leads  to  false 
deductions  ? — I fancy  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  boys  could  not  be  brought  to  appreciate  it. 
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11400.  Say  boys  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  or  sixteen  years  of  age? — I never  tried  it;  but  I 
should  expect  if  I dicl  introduce  it,  the  boys  would  say  it  was  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
subjects,  and  that  they  could  not  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 

11 1?.1,'  .?*}?  "ot  tlunk  7°,u  co,uld  exP,ain  t0  the  causes  of  false  reasoning  by  the 

use  of  false  middle  terms,  and  thereby  put  them  on  their  guard  against  such  false  reasoning  ? 
—I  think  you  could,  as  a pastime  or  sort  of  amusement  occasionally;  but  as  a subject  that 

* * the  ^ “ **  V •» 

11402.  Then  ;yoii  would  use  it  more  as  a matter  to  encourage  ingenuity  than  for  the 
purpose  oi  put  tag  them  on  them  guard  against  false  reasoning,  anf  false  principles  ?-I 
ould  expect  they  would  generally  detect  the  full*™-  nf  a — Vi  ■ f •%  . 


-I 


J 1 , ' ' T ° , against  raise  reasoning,  and  false  principles  ?— I 

would  expect  they  would  generally  detect  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  something  within, 
rather  than  from  a rule  that  I would  gtye  them,  though  it  would  b°e  a great  advantage  when 
they  had  detected  a fallacy  to  be  able  to  assign  its  class  and  say,  Oh,  this  is  a fallacy  for  so 
and  so  is  the  case.  -Y  ’ 

11403.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  show  them  where  it  is  false  ? — I think  it  is : but  I fancy  it  is 
a subject  above  schools  generally. 

1 1-404.  I do  not  think,  from  the  observations  you  have  made,  it  is  very  fair  to  ask  you  on 
the  subject;  you  have  said  you  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  its  consideration  ?— Not 

to^rniSoola'™  ‘°  l0g,°  ““  el,‘iCS-  1 «*.  of  ita 


The  Lifford  Grammar  School— (continued). 

. TIie. first  information  with  regard  to  the  Lifford  school  is  contained 

m the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  in  1812  page  286  • 
—“A  school  was  endowed  here  by  Sir  Richard  Hansard,  in  the  reign  of  James  l‘ 
who  by  will  charged  his  estate  with  £30  per  annum  for  a master,  and  £20  for  an  usher 
of  a grammar  school  at  Lifford,  lliere  was  in  the  year  1788  a small  house  for  the  master 
and  another  tor  the  usher,  and  a schoolhouse  which  could  accommodate  ten  boarders’ 
according  to  a document  belonging  to  the  former  Board  of  1788,  in  our  possession  The 
llev._  Mr  Knox  enjoys  £30  per  annum,  the  salary  of  the  endowment  of  which  he  was 
appointed  master  many  .years  since  by  Lord  Erne,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hansard  estate 
At  present,  by  his  account,  there  is  a schoolhouse  detached,  and  another  large  house  which 
is  divided  between  lnm  and  a Mr.  M‘Crea,  an  old  man,  ami  a land  surveyor,  who  receives 
the  ushers  salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and  who  employs  an  English  master  at  a salary  of  £6 
per  annum,  and  the  profits  of  the  scholars  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  to  about  thirty  of 
the  children  of  the  town.  The  present  master  has  stated  to  us  that  he  has  made  efforts  to 
obtain  scholars,  but  without  success,  there  being  several  classical  schools  of  good  reputation 
near  the  town,  and  m the  neighbourhood.  The  house  and  schoolhouse  are  kept  in  repair 
by  him.  lie  states  that  upon  Ins  appointment  he  found  them  in  very  bad  condition,  and  has 
laid  out.  a considerable  sum  in  repairs.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  intentions  of  the 
rounder  in  establishing  a classical  school  at  Lifford  are  not  now  carried  into  execution  ” 
11406.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
ot  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  in  Ireland  in  1826,  pao-e  338.  Thev  there  state 
there  was  a school  at  Lifford;  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Clarke,  master,  a Protestant  of  the 
Established  Church ; income  of  the  master,  £30  a-year,  under  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
Hansard;  a large  slated  house,  much  dilapidated;  three  pupils  of  the  Established  Church 
and  one  Presbyterian.  According  to  another  return  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  three 
1 1407  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  1833,  page  1106.  It  is  stated 
that  Sir  Richard  Hansard  « bequeathed  £30  yearly  ‘for  the  entertainment  and  maintenance 
ot  a schoolmaster  in  Lifford,  and  £20  yearly  for  the  entertainment  and  maintenance 
ot  an  usher  m the  same  school  (the  same  schoolmaster  and  usher  to  be  chosen  by  the  Lord 
Eishop  of  Derry,  and  the  warden,  free  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  said  borouo-h,  or  the 
majority  of  them),  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  children  in  learning,  in  a free  school 
intended  to  be  built  in  Lifford  aforesaid.’  For  tliis  stipend  he  directed  ‘ that  the  said  school- 
master and  usher  were  to  teach  all  the  children  within  the  parish  of  Clonley.’  He  directed 
these  sums,  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  £86,  to  be  paid  half-yearly  by  ‘his  heirs  out  of 
his  freehold  lands’;  provided  always,  and  he  declares  his  will  to  be' ‘that  none  of  those 
donations  should  be  paid  until  the  schoolhouse  should  be  built,  his  debts  paid,  and  until  two 
years  next  sifter  the  death  of  Dame  Anne  Hansard,  his  wife.’  ” 

11408.  The  next  information  with -regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Uare-street  Board  of  Education  in  1837-8;  they  say— “ With  regard  to  the  endowed  school  of 
inttord,  it  having  been  represented  to  us  by  the  inheritor  of  the  estate  of  the  original  founder 
tnat  this  school  was  not,  in  lus  opinion,  carried  on  in  as  efficient  manner  as  he  had  a rio-ht 
o expect,  we  have  taken  steps  to  have  the  cause  of  complaint  examined  into  and  removed, 
should  it  be  found  to  exist.” 

.11409.  In  the  Report  of  1840,  they  say_“In  the  case  of  Lifford  School  (one  also  of 
private  endowment),  and  in  regard  to  complaints  against  which  reference  was  made 
m our  last  report  to  your  excellency,  we,  as  in  the  case  of  Ballyroan,  sent  down  visitors  to 
take  evidence  on  oath,  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  to  report  thereon  to  us ; and  their  report, 
together  w!th  a copy  of  the  evidence  taken,  having  been  laid  before  us,  and  it  appearing 
that  the  master  had  been  extremely  negligent  of  his  duty  as  master  of  the  school,  and  he 
having  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  intention  to  conform  to  any  regulations  laid  down 
or  lus  future  government  by  this  Board,  we  prescribed  such  regulations  for  the  conduct 
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Lmono.  of  the  school  as.  seemed  to  us  fit;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  after  much  correspondence 

on  the  subject,  he  has  intimated  to  us  his  intention  of  resigning  Ins  situation  as  master  of 

The  Lifford  Grammar  Lifford  scllJool)  in  t]ie  m0nth  of  May.  We  have  accordingly  adjourned  the  visitation  of  the 
C i0°  ’ school  till  after  the  period  so  named  by  him  for  Ins  resignation.” 

11410.  In  the  Report  of  1841  they  state— “ And  we  further  beg  to  state  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  since  our  last  report  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  to  a conclusion  the  visitation 
of  Lifford  school,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  his  office  by  the  master  on  whom  the 

11411.  Further  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  same  Board  for  1845 
» The  school  of  Lifford,  at  which,  as  stated  by  us  in  a former  report,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
hold  a visitation  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a complaint,  is  now,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  inform  your  Excellency,  very  numerously  attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  tor  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  and  is  in  a condition  satisfactory  to  its  patron  and  supporter. 

11412.  In  the  Report  of  1847,  they  state— “The  attendance  of  children  at  the  school  of 
Lifford  has,  through  the  exertions  of  the  present  master  and  mistress,  become  very 

11413  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  1835,  page  323".  They  return  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  as  thirty- 
six,  and  the  number  of  gii’ls  as  fifteen;  total,  forty-one.  A bequest  by  Sir  Richard  Hansard 
of  £30  to  the  master  and  £20  to  the  usher;  each  has  also  a house;  eighteen  children  are 
taught  free,  and  the  remainder  pay  from  3s:  to  10s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

11414.  The  Lifford  School  is  mentioned  in  a Return  made  to  Parliament  in  1S4J.  Ihe 
number  of  children  then  attending  the  school  was  seventy.  Most  of  them  paid  a small  sum 
weekly;  about  half  the  number  in  attendance,  girls;  number  of  pupils  taught  gratis  m 1844, 
eiahty-six;  in  1845,  eighty-two;  in  1846,  eighty-eiglit;  in  1847,  eighty-eiglit;  and  m 1848, 
100.  The  next  return  from  which  I read  was  made  in  1853,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  and  signed  by  Dr.  Kyle.  It  is  there  stated  that  “ the  number  of  boys  m 18o2, 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  was  eiglity-five;  the  number  taught  gratis  m 1849  was  forty ; in  1850, 
forty;  in  1851,  forty;  and  in  1852,  forty.”  In  a return  made  in  1854  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  forty-five  boys  in  1853,  and  that  seventeen  were  taught  gratis.  A return  has  been 
received  from  Mr.' John  Conboy,  the  master.  He  states  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Erne,  with  the  sanction  of  the  visitor,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  that  he  is  paid  by 

^ 1 141 5 ,°The  following  paper  has  been  handed  in  by  Mr.  Chambers The  school- of  Lifford 
was  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Hansard,  knight,  to  whom  the  town  of  Lifford  with  certain 
lands  mentioned,  was  granted  by  King  James  I.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  by 

• letters  patent,  dated  31st  January,  1612,  and  by  charter,  dated  27tli  February,  m the  tenth 

• year  of  James  I.,  referring  to  letters  patent  dated  26th  September.  He  appointed  and 
declared  the  said  town  of  Lifford,  &c.,  to  be  a free  borough,  appointing  one  body  corpo- 
rate,  consisting  of  one  warder  and  twelve  free  burgesses.  By  will  of  Sir  Richard  Hansard, 
dated  the  29tli  September,  1619,  he  bequeathed,  amongst  other  things,  £30  yearly  for  the 
entertainment  and  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  in  Lifford,  and  £20  yearly  for  an  usher 
in  the  same- school:  the  said  schoolmaster  and  usher  to  be  chosen  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry,  the  warden  and  burgesses  of  the  said  borough,  or  the  majority  of  them,  for  the  edu- 
cation and  bringing  up  children  in  learning  in  a free  school  intended  to  be  built  in  Lifford, 
for  which  stipend  the  said  master  and  usher  are  to  teach  all  within  the  parish  of  Clonleigh, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny  from  time  to  time  having  power  to  correct  and  remove  them  and 
either  of  them  as  occasion  shall  serve.  He  also,  by  his  will,  assigned  certain  lands  to  the 
corporation,  and  directed  a church  and  schoolhouse  to  be  built,  which  were  afterwards  built 
by  his  executors. 

“ He  died  3rd  October,  1619. 

“ The  corporation  became  extinct  at  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland.  . 

“ The  estate  became  the  property  of  a Mr.  Hamill:  after  him  of  a Mr.  Creighton,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Erne.  . 

“ Lord  Erne  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  school,  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry  having 
transferred  to  him  all  his  powers,  and  his  lordship  has  appointed  a most  efficient  master,  Mr. 
Conboy,  who  educates  the  boys,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  attend  the  female  portion  of  the 
school ; the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  one  of  the  curates,  superintends,  by  frequently  visiting  and 
examining  the  children;  as  does  also  Lord  Erne,  when  he  visits  his  estates  in  L1™1  » 
which  he  generally  does  once  a-year ; and  he  and  Lady  Erne,  when  she  comes  with  him, 
which  she  frequently  does,  examine  the  proficiency  of  the  children  and  give  premiums  to 
the  most  deserving.”  - _ . , 

11416.  Mr.  Chambers  also  hands  in  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Anne  Hansard,  in  the  parish  church  of  Lifford,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  I ait 
effaced.  , , . 

“ Sir  Richard  Hansard,  after  he  had  [effaced]  of  Art  in  Cambridge,  took  on  in 
\ , the  profession  of  a soldier,  in  the  prime  of  lire.  He  had  divers  and  sundry  honourable  places 
. of  command  in  the  wars;  made  governor  of  Lifford  and  the  parts  adjoining,  where  he  cu 
many  good  services  in  the  time  of  "Tyrone’s  rebellion,  and,  last  of  all,  in  Sir  Cahil  O’Dogliei  y s 
rebellion.  . King  James  I.  gave  him  this  town  of  Lifford  and  four  quarters  of  Crelian  Hi  , 
to  found  a corporation  there,  which  he  effected.  At  his  death  he  disposed  by  will  of  these 
, lands  and  others  to  divers  of  his  name  not  near  of  kindred  to  him : but  for  want  of 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his  lands  by  will  by  law,  it  fell  to  his  younger  brother,  Wi  ia 

Hansard,  of  Berbenthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  Esq.  He  ordained,  by  his  will,  Sir  Jo 
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Vaughan,  knight,  Sir  George  Marbury,  knight,  and  Thomas  Perkins,  Esq.,  then  lieutenant 
to  his  company,  his  executors,  and  directed  them  to  build  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
schoolhouse  in  this  town,  as  now  they  are  done : and  William  gave  £86  per  annum  in  per- 
petuity out  of  his  lands,  viz.,  to  the  warden  of  Lifford,  £20;  to  the  recorder,  £10;  to  the 
two  sergeants,  £6;  to  the  schoolmaster,  £30;  to  the  usher,  £20  per  annum  ; and  for  that 
by  law  this  land  fell  to  his  younger  brother,  whereby  these  pious  intentions  were  to  be  frus- 
trated, therefore  the  three  forenamed  executors  did  purchase  the  whole  lands  for  £1,500,. 
and  so  have  finished  the;  said  works  and  perpetual  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the 
said  Sir  Richard  Hansard.” 

Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

11417.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  are  agent  to  Lord  Erne?— Yes. 

11418.  Is  the  schoolmistress  paid  any  salary? — She  is.  According  to  the  will,  so  far  as 
Lord  Erne  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Raphoe  read  it,  they  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  sum 
for  the  purpose : but  they  thought  the  object  was  to  benefit  the  parish  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  bishop  fully  concurred  with  Lord  Erne  that  though,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
will,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a female  school,  yet  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  one,  and  let  the  master  and  mistress  get  the  sum  between  them,  the  £40,  leaving 
£6  3s.  Id.  That  is  always  laid  out,  and  Lord  Erne  is  obliged  every  year  to  add  a little  to 
it  to  keep  the  house  in  some  repair ; there  is  no  fund  whatever  for  keeping  it  up. 

11419.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  schoolhouse  and  premises  are  public  property? — 
Except  twelve  feet,  all  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

11420.  Twelve  feet  at  the  back,  where  there  is  a yard? — Twelve  feet  at  the  back  belongs 
to  the  school,  and  Lord  Erne  added  some. 

11421.  As  a play-ground? — Yes;  the  premises  are  at  present  occupied  by  the  master,  by 
the  school,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  former  master. 

11422.  Is  he  living  in  the  house? — He  is  living  in  one  section  of  the  house,  by  the 
permission  of  the  late  bishop,  who  permitted  him  to  remain  in  the  house  when  he  was 
removed  from  being  master. 

11423.  Is  there  a larger  room  up  stairs  than  the  one  occupied  by  the  girls’  school? — No; 
the  room  over  the  boys  is  just  the  same  size. 

11424.  The  girls’  room  is  a small  one.  Was  the  room  over  the  boys’  school  ever  used  as 
a schoolroom  ? — Never. 

11425.  Is  that  the  room  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  occupies? — Yes.  There  is  a room  over  the 
girls’  school  of  the  same  size  as  their  room. 

11426.  That,  I suppose,  is  the  residence  of  the  master  and  mistress  ? — Yes ; the  house 
was  in  a very  dilapidated  state  during  the  late  Lord  Erne’s  time ; and  I think  there  was 
something  about  £300  laid  out  on  it  between  raising  and  roofing  it. 

11427.  By  Lord  Erne? — Yes,  by  Lord  Erne. 

11428.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Are  the  school  requisites  supplied  by  Lord  Erne  or  by  the 

Church  Education  Society  ? — By  Lord  Erne. 

11429.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  constitutes  a free  pupil? — Poverty,  I think. 

11430.  Who  selects  the  free  pupils  ? — Indeed  at  present  it  is  generally  the  curate. 

11431.  Who  else  besides  the  curate? — If  people  apply  to  mel  try  and  make  inquiries,  as 
Lord  Erne’s  agent ; and  if  I find  it  desirable,  I have  them  admitted. 

11432.  Does  anybody  but  yourself  and  the  curate  admit  free  pupils? — No.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  was  a visitor,  and  he  deputed  it  to  Lord  Erne,  and  I merely  represent 
Lord  Erne.  Most  of  the  free  scholars  are  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  those  who  pay  something. 

11433.  Are  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  admitted?— They  are  all  admitted. 

11434.  Mr.  Hughes. — There  was  only  one  Roman  Catholic  there  to-day. 

11435.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  refuse  any  person  who  applied  to  be  admitted? — 
Yes ; those  I considered  able  to  pay.  The  master  and  mistress  get  £40 ; and  we  consider 
one  free  pupil  for  each  pound  is  a fair  proportion.  When  there  was  any  vacancy  I have 
never  refused  to  admit  any  one  I considered  to  be  really  entitled. 

11436.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  live  in  or  near  the  town? — I do  not;  but  I am  here 
generally  every  week. 

11437.  Do  you  know  the  wants  of  the  town  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  respect 
of  schooling  ? — I should  not  think  there  is  any  great  want. 

11438.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Lifford  school  supplies  all  the  educational  wants? — 
There  is  a school  at  Ballindrate,  and  a national  school  midway  between  this  and  that. 

11439.  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  of  this  town  go  to  the  national  school? — The  chief 
part  do. 

11440.  Where  does  the  other  part  go?— There  are  some  at  Ballindrate,  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

11441.  From  this  town? — Not  from  this  town;  they  go  to  Strabane. ' 

11442.  Chairman. — By  whom  is  the  school  inspected  or  visited  ? — By  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  except  when  the  Lord  Bishop  visits  himself.  The  present  Bishop  has  not  as 
yet  visited,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  . 

11443.  Mr.  Hughes. — Has  he  visited  for  the  last  four  years? — I do  not  think  he  did. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  was  not  in  good  health. 

11444.  Chairman Does  Lord  Erne  visit? — Lord  and  Lady  Erne  visit  it  when  they 

come  down. 

11445.  Mr.  Hughes. — They  both  visited  within  this  week? — Yes. 
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11446.  Mr.  Stephens How  many  did  you  refuse  to  admit  as  free  pupils  witliin  the  last 

twelve  months?— I do  not  think  I refused  any  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

11447.  Have  you  refused  persons  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  poverty? — Never  on 
any  other  ground  than  that  they  were  able  to  pay,  as  I considered. 

11448.  The  children  of  poor  persons  have  never  been  refused  admission  ? — Never  by  me. 

11449.  When  children  were  refused  admission  by  you  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  their  education,  were  they  sent  as  pay  pupils? — Yes. 

11450.  Chairman Is  the  school  visited  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  ? — The  curate 

visits  it  almost  every  week.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  do  it  in  his  room,  I may 
say,  the  Rev.  Mr.  King. 

11451.  Mr.  Stephens Does  he  examine  the  boys?— I cannot  say. 
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Omagh,  12th  October,  1855. 

Present:— The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

General  State  of  Education. 

11452.  Secretary — There  is  a deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Omagh,  anxious  to  give 
information  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  state  of  education 'in  Omagh,  and  to 
state  their  views  on  the  subject.  I have  received  the  following  letter,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  deputation  arc  appended.  [The  letter  is  read  as  follows :— ] 

“ Omagh,  12th  October,  1853. 

“ Sir,— I have  been  requested  to  apprize  you  that  a deputation  on  behalf  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  the  gentlemen  named  herein,  will,  on 
to-morrow  the.  13th  instant,  attend  before  the  Commissioners,  at  the  court-house,  to  afford 
them  information  respecting  the  funds  at  present  available  for  the  furtherance  of  education 
within  this  county,  and  the  non-application  of  any  portion  thereof  for  such  purpose  within 
this  or  the  surrounding  district,  and  generally  respecting  the  serious  want  of  facilities  for 
the  industrial  and  advanced  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  under  which  the 
district  at  present  labours. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  F.  Alexander. 

“To  Wm.  IN.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Commission. 

“The  Rev.  J B.  Chapman,  Rector  of 
Drumragh,  Ex-f.t.c.d. 

“ The  Rev.  R.  V.  Dixon,  Rector  of 
Clogherny,  Ex-f.t.c.d. 

“ The  Rev.  Thomas  Stack,  Clerk. 

“ Samuel  Galbraith,  Esq.,  j.p. 

“ George  T.  Spillar,  Esq.,  j.p. 

“ William  F.  Blake,  Esq.,  j.p. 

“Geoi-ge  H.  Stack,  Esq.,  j.p. 

“James  F.  Alexander,  Manager  Provincial 
Bank. 


“ Dr.  Henry  Thompson,  Surgeon,  Tyrone 
Infirmary. 

“James  Green,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Omagh. 

“John  B.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Deputy  Clerk  of 
the  Peace. 

“James  Alcorn,  Esq.,  Chairman  Town 
Commissioners. 

“ Messrs.  James  Scott,  William  Scott,  and 
John  Orr. 

“John  Nelis,  Esq.,  Proprietor  Tyrone 
Constitution'' 


Rev.  John  B ■ Chapman  sworn  and  examined. 

11453.  Chairman. — You  are  rector  of  Drimnagh? — Yes. 

11454.  You  attend  as  one  of  the  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Omagh? Yes. 

11455.  The  Commissioners  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  any  communication  vou  wish 
to  address  to  them  ?— I am  here,  my  Lord,  merely  to  state  that  there  is  a total  absence  of 
any  educational  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district,  for  any  class  above  those  who 
would  attend  the  national  schools.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  for  them;  and  when  we 
consider  this  is  the  county  town,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  other  countv  towns  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  we  find  we  are  placed  in  a very  disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to 
education.  There  is  not,  I believe,  any  county  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  which  there 
is  not  some  provision  for  education,  and  in  many  cases  it  exists  in  towns  which  are  not 
county  towns.  We  are  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any  endowed  school.  We  are  twenty 
miles  from  Dungannon,  we  are  the  same  distance  from  Enniskillen,  and  more  than  that 
from  Armagh,  and  we  are  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Derry;  so  that  we  arc  not  within  reach 
of  any  institution  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

11456.  What  is  the  population  of  this  town?— I believe  now  near  4,000.  It  was  about 
3,000.  I only  speak  from  recollection. 

11457.  [Secretary. — The  population  is  given  in  Thom’s  Almanac  as  3,385  in  1851.] 

11458.  Arc  there  any  private  schools  in  which  classical  or  mercantile  education  is  given? 
—On  that  head  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  permanently  a classical  instructor, 
pome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  at  times  secured  a certain  salary  to  a classical 
instructor,  whether  the  school  would  be  productive  to  the  sum  guaranteed  or  not;  but  in 
every  case  when  the  children  on  whose  behalf  the  teacher  had  been  brought  here  were 
instructed,  the  school  ceased  to  exist.  We  find  that  the  temptations  to  the  teachers  from 
other  quarters  are  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remove  from  us;  so  that  we  have  laboured 
under  great  disadvantages  in  that  respect.  We  have  a classical  teacher  here  at  present 
who  has  been  brought  here  on  the  condition  that  lie  should  be  secured  a certain  amount  of 
salary  if  lie  remained.  We  had  another  teacher  here  about,  two  years  ago,  who  was  obliged 
to  remove  from  this,  partly  from  the  want  of  a house  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
accommodation,  and  partly  from  the  inducements  held  out  to  him  to  remove  to  New  Ros^ 
m the  county  of  Wexford,  where  there  was  some  provision  for  education. 

1 145 9 What  number  of  pupils  has  the  present  gentleman  who  came  at  the  instance  of 
the  inhabitants?— I think  Dr.  Hamilton  can  speak  as  to  that.  I do  not  know;  I hear  it 
said  forty  or  forty-five. 

11460.  Have  you  estimated  the  number  of  children  who  would  receive  a classical  and 
mercantile  education  that  would  be  likely  to  attend  an  endowed  school,  if  one  were  estab- 
ushed  in  this  town?- — I should  think  at  least  double  forty  or  forty-five;  because  the  gentle- 
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Omagh.  man  lias  not  been  long  here,  and  bis  school  has  not  filled  as  much  as  we  expect  it  will.  I 
would  say  the  town  could  afford  a much  larger  number  than  forty  or  forty-five. 

General  state  Of  1 1461  Would  they  be  all  day  scholars?— The  town  would  afford  that  number  of  day 
^““catwn.  scholars  ' Many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  are  obliged  to  send  their 

J pi  children  to  the  distance  of  Dungannon  or  Enniskillen  when  they  wish  to  place  them  at  a 

boarding  school.  We  can  refer  to  a very  distinguished  individual,  distinguished  m the 
scientific  world,  the  late  Professor  M‘Cullagli.  He  was  from  this  district,  and  would,  I am 
sure,  have  received  his  education  here  if  we  had  an  educational  provision,  ^ whereas  he 
laboured  under  great  difficulties  regarding  it.  For  some  time  he  got  it  at  Strabane  and 

J 11462.  Can  you  state  upon  what  principle  such  a school  as  you  desire  should  be  conducted 

in  this  town? I would  say  it  ought  to  embrace  both  departments — classical  education  as 

well  as  that  of  general  education,  for  mercantile  business  and  for  engineering.  Even  small 
endowments  for  parochial  or  similar  schools,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  parish. 

11463.  Would  you  confine  the  school  to  day  scholars,  or  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
accommodation  for  boarders  as  well  ? — In  general  schools  embrace  both. 

11464.  Do  you  think  the  surrounding  country  would  furnish  a sufficient  number  of 
boarders? — Ido.  .......  . ... 

11465.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  that  would  be  likely  to  be  supplied 

by  the  country  around? No.  It  would  be  of  importance  to  afford  the  facility  to  parents  of 

sending  their  sons  to  a school  here,  instead  of  having  to  send  them  to  a distance  to  Dun- 
gannon, Enniskillen,  and  Derry.  For  the  resident  proprietors  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a permanent  boarding  school  here.  . 

11466.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  speak  mostly  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience  felt 
by  resident  proprietors,  persons  of  that  class,  that  send  their  sons  as  boarders  to  a school,  or 
do  you  speak  also  with  reference  to  persons  of  the  middle  class  resident  in  the  town  of 
Omagh,  who  would,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  send  their  sons  as  day  scholars?— I speak 
as  to  both,  but  much  more  on  behalf  of  the  latter  class. 

11467.  You  also  mention  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  experience  not  only  incon- 
venience, but  absolutely  suffer  a loss  in  consequence  of  not  having  such  facilities  placed 
within  their  reach.  Of  your  own  knowledge  can  you  say  that  parents  have  suffered  incon- 
venience and  loss  in  not  being  able  to  prociu-e  schools  here? — Certainly;  very  great 
inconvenience  and  loss.  . 1 . „ . 

11468.  To  what  class  do  those  parents  belong  to  whose  cases  you  more  particularly  refer  ( 
—To  the  mercantile  classes  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the  gentry  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Whenever  we  get  a qualified  teacher  here,  after  one  or  two  years  he  finds  an 
inducement  to  remove  elsewhere,  because  we  have  no  permanent  educational  provision  or 
endowment.  . 

11469.  Do  you  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  establish  schools  by  private  enterprise 
to  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  support  extended  to  them? — No ; because  at  present  the 
town,  it  appears,  is  only  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a classical  teacher  by  engaging  to 
make  up  a certain  salary.  As  soon  as  a gentleman  who  is  exceedingly  well  qualified  for 
the  office  receives  any  temptation  to  remove  elsewhere,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  suppose  he 
would  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offering. 

11470.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  manifest  an  aptitude  for 
those  studies  that  are  pursued  in  an  academy  such  as  you  desire  to  see  established? — 
Very-much. 

11471.  Have  you  met  with  individuals  of  the  humbler  class  who  showed  talent  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  would  surely  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  com- 
mercial employments,  if  they  had  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  instruction? — Certainly; 
even  amongst  the  farming  classes  of  this  parish.  I could,  point  out  three  or  four  of  that 
class  who  are  in  the  church,  and  who  have  been  advanced  in  it.  I could  name  an  individual 
belonging  at  present  to  the  mastership  of  Greenwich  school,  who  was  formerly  curate  in  this 
parish!  1 could  name  others  who  have  been  over  the  training  school  at  Westminster. 

11472.  Be  so  good  as  to  mention  the  name  of  the  gentleman? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  is  at 
Greenwich.  There  is  a Mr.  Moore  of  this  parish  who  has  two  sons  in  the  church. 

11473.  You  refer  to  these  cases  to  show  that  despite  the  disadvantage  under  which 
persons  in  the  locality  labour,  young  men  of  superior  ability  have  made  their  way  into 
honourable  and  lucrative  positions  in  the  learned  professions? — I do. 

11474.  Do  you  think  if  such  an  establishment  as  you  have  alluded  to  were  founded  here, 
that  the  clergy,  landed  proprietors,  and  mercantile  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  would  take 
an  interest  in  it,  and  contribute  to  its  efficiency  by  personal  superintendence  ? — I am  sure 
they  would,  and  that  they  would  consider  it  a very  great  boon  conferred  on  the  district. 

11475.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining  such. a school  in 
a state  of  efficiency  by  means  of  inspection,  whether  on  the  part  of  a Government  board, 
or  conducted  by  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood? — As  to  inspection,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  on  the  same  footing  as  similar  institutions  in  other  towns.  I should  think  it 
would  come  under  the  same  rule. 

11476.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  amount  of  inspection  given  to  existing 
institutions  of  the  kind  ? — I have  not. 

11477.  Mr.  Hughes — Do  you  know  how  many  national  schools  are  in  the  town  of  Omagh . 
There  are  two ; I should  say  there  are  three,  including  the  nunnery  school. 

11478.  Do  you  know  how  many  national  schools  there  are  within  the  range  of  a mile  or 
two  miles  of  the  town  ? — Within  the  range  of  a mile  I do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
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others,  but  within  a larger  range  there  are  several  more.  I have,  myself,  one  within  a mile 
and  a-half  of  the  town. 

11479.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  boys  attending  the  national  schools  would  attend 
a school  that  would  afford  a superior  education,  such  as  you  have  been  referring  to,  if  the 
opportunity  were  afforded? — Yes,  I am  sure  there  are  some  would.  The  very  master -of 
the  national  school  that  I have,  within  a mile  and  a-half  of  the  town,  comes  to  attend  a higher 
description  of  school  to  qualify  him  for  a higher  position. 

11480.  hrom  your  knowledge  of  any -one  or  more  national  schools,  and  of  the  classes 
attending  them,  do  you  think  any  of  the  boys  or  their  parents  would  be  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  a superior  education  if  it  was  offered? — I think  the  description  of  boys  who 
look  for  a higher  class  of  education  labour  under  a very  great  disadvantage  here.  If  they 
attend  the  national  schools  they  do  not  get  it.  They  have  fcdcen  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
whatever  it  was,  of  attending  the  teacher  of  the  school.  J 

the  nationaUchools011 10  attending  tlie  national  schools?— No;  in  preference  to  attending 

o’  ^tepheits. — What  is  the  name  of  the  classical  master  to  whom  you  have 

alluded  r — rotterton. 


H483.  Is  he  an  under-graduate  of  Trinity  College?— He  has  not  graduated,  I think, 
lie  entered  irimty  College,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  teacher  in  Enniskillen  school. 
' tj  16  ilac  som.e  exPerience  as  a classical  master? — He  has. 

i i^qc’  a °W  many  PupiJs  has  he  at  the  present  moment? — Thirty-five  has  been  stated. 

1 1 a oa  a le  y°U  aware  whether  he  takes  boarders? — He  has  not  arranged  for  taking  boarders. 

11487.  Are  you  aware  wliat  are  Mr.  Potterton’s  terms?— The  parents  of  some  of  the 
pupils  are  here,  and.  can  give  evidence  as  to  that,  I cannot. 

11488.  You  say  if  you  had  an  endowed  school  the  number  of  pupils  would  be  double 

that  is,  double  the  number  attending  Mr.  Potterton’s  ?— I should  think  so. 

11489.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  opinion? — Upon  the  fact  that  the  last 
master  who  was  here  had  a considerably  larger  school  than  what  Mr.  Potterton  has ; Mr. 
Potterton  having  commenced  only  a few  months  ago. 

11490.  May  not  Mr.  Potterton’s  school  supply  the  place  of  an  endowed  school  ?— Yes ; but 
we  have  no  certainty  of  its  continuance.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Potterton  has  temptation  held  out 
to  him  to  remove  to  a more  beneficial  position,  of  course  we  could  not  expect  him  to  remain 
to  lus  own  disadvantage.  That  has  been  the  case  hitherto  with  all  the  teachers  we  had ; they 
have  been  induced  by  the  existence  of  educational  endowments  in  other  quarters  to  leave  us. 

11491.  But  is  there  not  a strong  presumption  that  if  a good  master  were  to  set  up  a 
school  here  it_ would  succeed  without  any  public  endowment? — The  last  master  came  here 
af  Ins  own  risk ; but  he  remained  only  until  he  could  get  an  educational  endowment 
elsewhere.  He  removed  to  New  Ross : he  had  a large  school  for  some  time. 

.11492.  But  if  Mr.  P otterton’s  school  has  been  established  only  a few  months,  and  that  he  has 
thn-ty-five  pupils,^  is  it  not  very  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a short  time  the  number  will 
be  considerably  increased? — It  certainly  is;  but  the  drift  of  your  examination,  I think, 
would  go  to  show  there  should  be  no  endowed  school  in  any  town. 

11493.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? — Why  should  we  labour  under  our 
present  disadvantages  ? 

11494.  If  Mr.  Potterton’s  school  has  only  been  established  a few  months,  and  that  he  has 
now  thirty-five  pupils,  is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  number  will  be  considerably  increased 
m a short  time  ? — Certainly ; but  I do  not  think  that  will  secure  us  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Potterton’s  permanent  residence ; because  schools  will  become  vacant  in  other  places  where 
there  are  educational  endowments,  and  he  will  naturally  try  to  get  to  one  of  them. 

11495.  You  have  stated,  if  I have  taken  your  evidence  correctly,  the  inhabitants  would 
take  a deep  interest  in  an  efficient  school  if  it  were  established  in  Omagh.  Do  you  think 
the  inhabitants  would  pay  an  educational  tax  for  the  support  of  such  a school  ? — At  present 
those  who  have  children  to  educate  in  some  degree  submit  to  it,  because  they  secure  the 
teacher  a certain  sum,  even  though  it  be  not  received  from  the  pupils. 

11496.  You  have  stated  that  if  an  endowed  school  be  established  in  Omagh  there  would  be 
seventy  pupils  attending  it — that  is,  that  there  would  be  double  the  number  Mr.  Potterton 
has.  Will  you  give  me  your  reasons  for  thinking  the  number  would  be  doubled  ? — Because 
we  had  much  larger  schools  before  this,  for  a short  time,  till  the  master  removed.  There 
is  no  house  for  the  purpose  of  a school ; and  when  you  consider  the  master  has  to  pay  rent 
for  a place,  you  will  feel  it  is  but  natural  that  he  would,  wish  to  remove  to  a more  advan- 
tageous position. 

11497.  Would  the  establishment  of  such  a school  as  you  propose  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  private  enterprise? — We  have  found  hitherto  that  private  enterprise  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  secure  us  a good  teacher. 

ii foo  Save  y°u  any  knowledge  of  the  diocesan  schools  which  are  endowed? — Yes. 

114J9.  Have  they- succeeded ? — At  times;  I consider  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
G mnn1  uvai  • master » ^ believe  the  diocesan  schools  are  very  efficient  at  present, 
l ' i Efficient  as  to  numbers  ? — I think  the  number  at  Raphoe  has  increased  very  much 

latterly ; there  is  a new  master  in  it. 

11501.  Raphoe  is  a Royal  school,  not  a diocesan  school;  I am  asking  you  with  respect  to 

® -fp?5esan  sck°°ls  that  are  endowed  ? — Derry  is  a diocesan  school. 

11502.  Have  you  any  other  diocesan  school  to  mention? — There  is  a diocesan  school  at 
Monaghan. 
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11503.  Do  you  mention  that  as  one  eminently  successful? — I am  not  aware. 

11504.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  school  at  the  present  moment? — 1 have  not. 

11505.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School? — No. 

11506.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Carlow  Diocesan  School? — No. 

-11507.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Elphin  Diocesan  School? — None. 

11508.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  a private  master,  holding  such  a place 
as  Mr.  Potterton  occupies,  would  be  able  and  willing  to  maintain  such  a staff  ■ of  assistant 
masters  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  an  efficient  academy,  in  which  all 
the  branches  of  a classical  and  commercial  education  would  be  attended  to  ? — I think  not 
without  some  endowment  or  some  assistance. 

11509.  Then,  you  think  endowments  are  useful  for  that  purpose:  that  they  give  security 
to  masters  to  establish  schools  upon  a comprehensive  and  efficient  system  ?- — Certainly,  to 
secure  a division  of  labour.  1 should  think  the  one  master  is  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  a 
great  many  branches  himself,  and  not  confine  himself  to  a single  one ; whereas,  if  he  was 
enabled  to  do  that,  he  might  have  persons  qualified  to  teach  the  different  branches. 

11510.  Do  you  think  endowments  are  useful  in  the  way  of  inducing  men  of  remarkable 
ability  and  high  character  to  undertake  the  profession  of  a schoolmaster? — Certainly;  1 
think  they  are. 

11511.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  principle  of  endowments  ought  to  be  carried 
out;  ought  the  endowment  he  large,  or  ought  the  master,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  dependent 
partly  upon  fixed  salary  and  partly  upon  the  payments  of  pupils,  or  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  latter  source? — He  should,  in  a great  degree,  be  dependent  upon  what  he  would  receive 
from  the  pupils. 

11512.  In  the  main? — In  a great  degree  he  should;  but  some  educational  endowment 
would  be  advisable,  and  especially  to  provide  a house  with  large  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

11513.  Endowments  contemplate  different  objects — first,  the  establishment  of  a school- 
house,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  schoolhouse  in  a state  of  good  repair,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  appliances  and  school  requisites;  and  next,  the  salaries  of  the  masters. 
Now,  which  of  those  different  objects  do  you  think  the  most  important  : to  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  you  apply  funds,  if  you  had  them  at  your  disposal  ? — To  the  erection 
of  a building  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

11514.  That  you  would  supply  with  all  the  necessary  appliances? — Yes. 

11515.  And  then  you  would  provide  means  to  secure  a reasonable  fixed  salary  to  the 
master,  and  leave  him  afterwards  dependent  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  income  upon  the 
fees  arising  from  pupils,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  inducement  to  make  the  school 
efficient,  and  have  the  prospect  of  being  rewarded  by  the  number  of  his  pupils ; is  that  your 
idea? — Yes.  We  have  always  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a sufficiently  com- 
modious house  for  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

11516.  There  is  a point  upon  which  I am  anxious  to  hear  your  opinion  : it  involves 
some  difficulty:  do  you  think  a school  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  a boarding  school  or  only 
a day  school — or  ought  it  be  open  to  receive  both  boarders  and  day  scholars  ?— The  more 
immediate  want  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  is  a good  day  school  ; but  I think  it  would  be 
hard  to  debar  the  master  from  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his  emoluments  by  having 
boarders. 

11517.  A day  school  would  he  the  most  beneficial  to  the  respectable  farmers  and  rising 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ? — Certainly. 

11518.  To  what  class  would  the  pupils  in  general  belong;  would  they  he  boarders  or 
day  scholars : that  is,  the  children  of  respectable  farmers  or  merchants  ? — Those  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  the  town  would  be  day  scholars,  but  I would  say  the  advantages 
of  the  school  would  extend  farther  if  there  were  the  facilities  for  taking  boarders. 

11519.  Would  any  difficulty  arise  in  the  management  of  a school  of  this  nature  from  the 
diversity  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  attending  it  ? — I am  told  not ; we  have 
very  little  l’eligious  dissension  in  this  part  of  the  country.  ...  „ 

11520.  Was  not  the  late  Professor  M‘Cullogh  born  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  ? — He  was  bom  within  a few  miles  of  it. 

11521.  Where  did  he  obtain  his  education;  was  there  any  academy  here  in  which 
he  received  instruction? — I think  it  was  at  Strabane  or  Raphoe:  Strabane,  I think; 
he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  education  necessary  for  entrance  into 
college. 

11522.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  an  academy  such  as  you  have  been 
contemplating  would  furnish  persons  of  that  class  with  opportunities  of  developing  their 
talents,  and  of  raising  themselves  in  the  world  ? — Certainly. 

11523.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  you  would  secure 
a reasonable  and  fixed  income  to  the  master ; may  I ask  you  what  would  be  a reasonable 
income  for  a master,  supposing  an  endowed  school  was  established  in  Omagh  ? — Whatever 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  him  accepting  offers  from  other  quarters ; I would  consider 
that  sufficient  which  would  induce  him  to  remain  here  in  preference  to  accepting  offers  from 
other  quarters. 

11524.  You  have  stated,  “ I would  secure  a reasonable  and  fixed  income;”  and  I want  to 
know  the  amount  of  the  income  you  would  give  to  the  master  of  an  endowed  school  m 
Omagh  ? — I would  neither  make  it  so  large  as  to  render  him  independent  of  what  he  would 
obtain  from  the  pupils,  nor  so  small  as  to  make  it  his  interest  to  leave  us  when  he  got  a betteL 
offer. 
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11525.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  income:  £100,  £200,  £400,  or  £500  ?— I 
should  think  £200. 

1 1526.  Would  you  give  him  a life  interest  in  the  school?— Certainly  not;  only  for  -rood 
conduct  or  efficiency. 

11527.  Would  you  give  it  during  good  conduct? — Certainly. 

11528.  Would  you  give  him  a freehold  interest?— If  there  were  visitors  to  the  school 
they,  of  course,  would  judge  of  his  efficiency  and  industry. 

11529-  How  many  assistant  masters  would  you  have,  supposing  you  were  going  to  estab- 
lish an  endowed  school  ? — I should  think  two. 

1 1530.  To  teach  what? — To  teach  the  inferior  departments;  the  head  master  to  give 
classical  instruction,  and  the  others  devoting  themselves  to  the  English  and  mathematical 
departments  : one  to  English,  and  the  other  to  mathematics. 

11531.  Would  you  have  any  master  to  teach  French  or  other  modern  languages? I 

would  hope  that  there  would  be  an  inducement  for  a French  teacher  to  make°Oma°h  his 
residence,  and  give  instruction  in  the  school. 

1 1532.  Would  you  not  have  a French  master  as  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  ? 
—I  think  not ; it  would  be  very  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  there  should  be  some  facility  for 
obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  language  here. 

1 1533.  I want  to  know  how  many  masters  you  would  have  in  the  school? I think  if  we 

had  a boarding  school  connected  with  the  day  school  it  would  be  an  additional  inducement 
for  a French  teacher  to  make  Omagh  his  residence  ; I think  there  would  be  a higher  class 
of  pupils  who  would  remunerate  the  French  teacher. 

11534.  Would  you  have  German  taught  in  such  a school? — It  would  be  very 
desirable. 

11535.  Would  you  not  have  a German  master  connected  with  the  school? I knew  a 

boy  learning  German  some  time  ago  in  this  town 

1 1536.  I am  not  asking  about  a boy  that  was  learning  German ; I am  asking  would  you 
have  a German  master  in  the  school  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable ; boys  intended 
for  mercantile  life  find  it  a very  great  advantage  to  have  a knowledge  of  German  ; it  fits 
them  for  positions  in  mercantile  life. 

1 1537.  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German  more  useful  for  a boy  in  the  mer- 
cantile walks  of  life  than  Greek  ? — Yes ; but  there  are  many  boys  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  debar  them  from  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  if  there 
was  an  endowed  school. 

11538.  Then,  when  you  spoke  of  an  endowed  school,  you  did  not  contemplate  any  master 
for  teaching  modern  languages,  but  only  the  head  master  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek ; a 
mathematical  master,  and  an  English  master  ? — That  is  all ; but  I would  hope  there  would 
be  sufficient  inducement  in  the  town  to  make  a French  or  German  master  reside 
here. 

11539..  You  have  stated  that  the  immediate  want  of  the  town  of  Omagh  is  a good  day 
school;  is  Mr.  Potterton’s  a good  school? — It  has  succeeded  very  well  during  the  tune; 
it  is  established  only  a few  months. 

11540.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  it? — None. 

11541.  Does  lie  not  teaeh  Greek  and  Latin? — He  does. 

1 1542.  Does  he  hot  teach  mathematics  ? — He  does. 

11543.  Does  he  not  teach  writing? — He  does. 

11544.  Then  he  teaches,  in  point  of  fact,  every  single  thing  that  would  be  taught  if  an 
endowed  school  were  established? — Yes;  but  we  have  no  security  that  he  may  not 
remove  from  us. 

11545.  But  I should  suppose  that  there  are  persons  equally  competent  as  Mr.  Potterton  to 
supply  his  place  ? — Well,  there  was  an  interregnum  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of 
the  first  master.  The  school  was  left  without  a master  till  the  parents  of  those  children 
who  suffered  from  the  want,  endeavoured  to  supply  it  by  inducing  Mr.  Potterton  to 
come  here. 

11546.  Did  I understand  you  aright,  that  you  would  also  have  a boarding  school,  and 
that  you  would  admit  to  that  boarding  school  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions? — 
Certainly. 

11547.  How  would  you  carry  on  religious  instruction  in  the  boarding  school,  composed 
of  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  Presbyterians,  and  Boman 
Catholics? — Except  in  cases  of  prejudices  being  removed  I am  sure  there  would  be  great 
difficulty. 

11548.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  insuperable  difficulties  ? — No,  I do  not. 

11549.  Will  you  tell  me  why  ? — I think  there  could  not  be  insuperable  difficulties ; the 
master’s  own  interest  would  prevent  him  from  running  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  any 
one  sect ; and  I should  think  that  at  present  there  are  in  Mr.  Potterton's  school  boys  of 
different  denominations. 

11550.  But  that  is  the  day  school — I am  speaking  of  a boarding  school.  There  are  no 
difficulties  in  the  day  school  ? — I do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  more  difficulty  in 
the  boarding  school  than  in  the  day  school. 

11551.  In  the  whole  course  of  your  experience  did  you  ever  hear  of  a boarding  school 
in  which  religious  instruction  was  given  to  boys  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  if  you  did,  will  you  give  me  the  name  of 
the  school  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

1 1552.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  you  would  wish  to  address  to  the 
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Commissioners? — None,  my  Lord,  except  to  impress  them  with  the  great  inconvenience 
that  the  town  is  suffering  under,  from  having  no  educational  provision  whatever ; and  when 
we  compare  ourselves  with  the  other  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  we  feel  it  is  a very 
hard  case. 

11553.  Mr.  Stephens ■ — Suppose  you  had  this  endowed  school,  would  you  appoint  as 
master  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic,  or  a Presbyterian  ; or  would  you  give  it  to  the 
cleverest  man  on  public  examination,  who  would  offer  himself,  irrespective  of  his  religious 
opinions? — I would  have  very  efficient  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or 
whatever  hands  it  was  placed  in. 

11554.  I am  not  asking  you  as  to  any  inspection,  I am  asking  you  as  to  the  master? — 
Of  course  I think  the  master  should  be  of  that  religious  persuasion  to  which  I belong 
myself.  I think  that  where  there  is  a variety  of  religious  persuasions  in  a district,  the 
State  would  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  in 
having  a Church  of  England  master;  but  I know  that  there  are  boys  from  this  town  placed 
in  boarding  schools)  and  other  places  where  the  proprietors  or  instructors  are  Presby- 
terians. 

11555.  Out  of  what  funds  would  you  build  this  endowed  school,  and  pay  this  £200  to 
the  master,  and  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  ? — I hope  the  Commissioners  will 
devise  some  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  that  purpose. 

James  Fullerton  Alexander , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

11556.  Chairman. — You  are  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  here  ? — Yes. 

11557-  Are  you  living  in  this  town  ? — Yes. 

1 1558.  Have  you  been  long  resident  here  ? — I am  living  here  fifteen  years. 

11559.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  educational  wants  of  this  town? — I cannot 
speak  as  to  my  own  local  experience.  In  my  family  I have  young  sons  corning  forward  ; 
my  means  are  limited ; and  if  there  be  not  some  endowed  school  provided,  where  a 
liberal  education  can  be  obtained,  I shall  be  partially  debarred  from  giving  my  sons  the 
education  I would  desire  to  give  them. 

11560.  What  do  you  consider  the  great  advantage  of  an  endowed  school  ? — The  great 
advantage  appears  to  me  to  be  that  by  providing  liberal  salaries  you  secure  the  services  of 
men  of  high  qualification. 

11561.  Do  you  think  in  an  endowed  school  you  could  get  a superior  education  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere  ? — I know  if  there  was  an  endowed  school  in  the  place,  I 
should  give  my  sons  such  an  education  as  I cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  afford,  if  I am  obliged 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  boarding  schools  elsewhere. 

11562.  Have  you  considered  what  ought  to  be  the  stipend  paid  for  a pupil  in  a good 
classical  and  commercial  school  ? — I have  known  good  schools  in  which  the  charge  was  for 
day  boys,  six  guineas  a year,  but  I would  very  willingly  pay  more  than  that  for  each  of 
my  boys  to  have  them  educated  under  my  own  eye,  in  an  efficient  manner. 

1 1563.  What  branches  of  education  would  you  wish  to  have  taught  in  such  a school? — 
I should  like  to  give,  at  least,  some  of  my  boys  a first-class  classical  education,  and  for  the 
others,  have  them  thoroughly  taught  modern  languages,  with  a first-rate  commercial 
education. 

11564.  Would  you  prefer  having  your  sons  educated  in  a day  school,  under  your  own 
eye,  to  sending  them  to  more  distant  places  to  a boarding  school,  irrespective  of  the 
charge  ? — I should  prefer  a day  school  here. 

11565.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  preference? — In  order  that  I might  have 
such  a moral  restraint  over  my  boys  as  I would  wish  to  keep  them  constantly  under. 

11566.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  in  other  places,  that  many  parents  prefer  sending  their 
children  to  schools  far  from  home  ? — I know  there  are  some  parents  of  that  opinion,  but  I 
feel  so  deeply  the  importance  of  preserving  an  efficient  guard  over  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  my  children,  that  I would  prefer  their  being  educated  under  my  own  care. 

11567.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — May  I ask  you  whether  you  think  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
success  in  commercial  life,  it  is  necessary  that  persons  should  receive  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  education — I do  not  say  a classical,  but  a liberal  education  ? — Decidedly. 

11568.  Ought  it  be  of  an  extensive  character?— I think  it  ought  to  embrace  a large 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  along  with  instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  which  are 
very  important  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

1 1569.  Is  such  an  education  as  you  think  would  be  desirable  for  persons  intended  for 
commercial  life  generally  given  in  what  you  call  grammar  or  classical  schools  ? — I fear  not, 
or,  at  least,  it  is  given  to  a very  limited  extent. 

11570.  In  your  opinion  the  elements  of  a good  commercial  education  are  neglected? — 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  endowed  schools  in  this  country  extends,  I would  say  that 
commercial  education  is  very  much  neglected.  I have  known  even  the  common  English 
education  greatly  neglected  in  such  schools,  even  English  grammar  and  English  composi- 
tion. The  essential  parts  of  a common  English  education  are  greatly  neglected. 

11571.  You  mention  that  scientific  instruction  is  necessary  as  a part  of  the  commercial 
course  ? — It  may  not  be  indispensable  for  the  career  of  a commercial  man,  but  I think  it 
is  important  in  several  respects. 

11572.  What  kind  of  scientific  instruction  do  you  refer  to,  for  “science”  is  a very  general 
term  ? — It  is.  A general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  is  important. 

11573.  You  would  regard  a knowledge  of  chemistry  as  indispensable  for  persons 
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intended  for  manufacturing  life  ? — Oh,  certainly ; I think  a boy  is  not  properly  prepared 
for  his  career  in  life  without  it. 

11574.  Are  you  aware  whether  instruction  in  chemistry  is  ordinarily  given  in  schools? 

I do  not  know  any  school  in  which  it  is  given. 

11575.  Mention  what  other  branch  of  scientific  instruction  you  would  include.  I am  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  commercial  education  in  its  largest  sense,  including  the  merchant 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer  or  trader  ? — I think  a man  who  has  to  push  his  way  in  the 
world,  in  the  present  state  of  commercial  life,  is  not  thoroughly  prepared  for  it  without 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  I speak  of. 

11576.  Do  you  think  the  modern  languages  an  indispensable  part? — I look  upon  them 
as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  commercial  life. 

11577.  As  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  in  this  town,  what  number  of  persons  have 
you  in  your  employment  ? — I have  only  three  clerks  under  me. 

11578.  Where  did  they  receive  their  education  ?— One  of  them  was  educated  in  the 
north  of  Scotland;  one  was  educated  partly  in  Strabane,  and  partly  at  the  diocesan 
school  in  Derry ; and  the  other  was  educated  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  I do  not  know  at 
what  school. 

11579.  Not  one  of  them  was  educated  at  Omagh? — Not  one. 

11580.  Do  you  think  that  in  Omagh  there  are  the  means  of  procuring  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  clerks  in  your  bank  ought  to  possess  ? — There  is  a gentleman  in  Omagh,  who 
I have  heard  is  a first-rate  teacher  on  some  subjects;  but  he  is  very  recently  come,  and 
my  knowledge  of  him  is  acquired  only  by  hearsay.  I should  think,  from  what  I have  heard 
of  him,  that  he  could  give  such  instruction. 

11581.  With  the  exception  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  only  recently  come  to  Omagh, 
do  you  know  of  any  other  means  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  instruction  which  your  clerks 
ought  to  possess  ? — With  the  exception  of  that  gentleman  we  are  peculiarly  destitute  of 
the  means  of  giving  a proper  education  to  persons  in  their  position. 

11582.  You  are,  probably,  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  other  employers,  and 
may  know  how  persons  employed  by  them  have  obtained  the  instruction  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  their  respective  callings? — We  have  very  few  large  establishments  in 
Omagh.  The  young  men  in  the  employment  of  merchants,  I fear,  generally  speaking,  are 
very  deficient  in  education,  from  the  absolute  destitution  of  the  place  as  to  the  means  of 
affording  the  instruction  they  require. 

1 1583.  When  you  have  occasion  to  engage  a clerk  in  the  bank,  what  means  do  you  take 
to  ascertain  his  fitness  for  the  situation  ? — We  ascertain  it  by  an  examination. 

11584.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  which  you  institute  ? — We  examine  them 
in  English  grammar,  in  arithmetic,  geography  sometimes,  and  the  general  branches  of  a 
good  English  education. 

1 1585.  You  require  in  the  bank  the  services  of  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  modern 
languages? — We,  occasionally,  would  be  very  much  the  better  of  a knowledge  of  the 
modern  languages;  but  it  is  not  indispensable. 

11586.  In  what  cases  do  you  require  knowledge  of  this  kind? — Occasionally  when 
foreign  bills  come  before  us. 

11587.  Bearing  endorsements  in  different  languages  ? — Yes. 

1 1588.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  Omagh  which  brings  foreign  bills 
into  your  bank  ? — They  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  channel  of  the  ordinary  trade  with 
Omagh ; but  in  the  multifarious  transactions  of  business  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  bills  find  their  way  into  different  places  to  the  trade  of  which  they  do  not  legiti- 
mately belong. 

11589.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  mention  the  different  languages  that  have  fallen 
under  your  own  observation,  upon  bills  or  commercial  papers  ? — French  and  German ; I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  others.  I think  I have  seen  Italian  also ; but  I am  not 
sure  about  that. 

11590.  Are  you  acquainted  with  parents  who  make  the  same  complaint  you  make 
yourself  as  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  education  necessary  for 
commercial  life  ? — I know  many  so  circumstanced  in  Omagh. 

11591.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statement  already  made  that  a good  commercial  school 
would  be  attended  by  a large  number  of  pupils? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 1592.  How  many  would  attend  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  commercial 
instruction  ? — Commercial  instruction  as  distinguished  from  classics  ? 

11593.  As  distinguished  from  classics? — Well,  I should  say  if  there  were  a first-class 
school  here 

11594.  We  suppose  that  it  gives  as  good  a commercial  education  as  can  be  obtained,  and 
upon  reasonable  terms : assuming  that,  how  many  pupils  do  you  think  the  town  would 
furnish  ? — Confining  it  to  the  town  and  the  districts  of  which  the  town  is  the  natural 
centre  ? 

11595.  Yes. — I think  there  ought  to  be  at  least  fifty. 

11596.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  so  many  as  fifty  seeking  an  exclusively  commercial 
education  ? — No  ; I am  not  sure  of  that.  There  are  a good  many  lads  who  are  brought 
forward  in  the  clerical  profession,  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  they  would 
confine  themselves  chiefly  to  classical  instruction.  Perhaps  I said  too  many  when  I said 
fifty  would  attend,  seeking  an  exclusively  commercial  education. 

11597.  Would  you  say  thirty  ? — Thirty,  at  least. 

1 1598.  One  of  the  conditions  I presupposed  was,  that  the  pupils  should  pay  a reason- 
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able  stipend.  What  would  you  consider  a reasonable  stipend,  supposing  this  school  to,  be 
established,  for  pupils  attending  as  day  scholars- to  receive  a commercial  instruction?— 
Well,  parents,  I suppose,  would  not  be  satisfied  to  pay  more  than  about  four  guineas  a-year 
for  such  an  education. 

1 1599.  You  think  six  guineas  would  be  too  high  a'  standard? — I think  that  would  be 
considered  rather  high  for  an  exclusively  English  education. 

1 1600.  What  stipend  might  be  fixed  for  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  classics  ? — As  I 
said  before,  six  guineas  a-year. 

11601.  Of  the  sons  of  the  neghbouring  gentry,  respectable  farmers,  and  mercantile 
people,  how-many  do  you  think  would  be  anxious  to  procure  classical  instruction,  and  ready 
to  pay  an  annual  stipend  of  six  guineas  ? — I should  say  there  would  be  about  thirty. 

11602.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  said  a while  ago,  in  answer  to  Lord  Kildare,  that  you  would 
prefer  having  your  boys  educated  at  a day  school,  so  as  to  have  the  superintendence  of 
their  moral  and  religious  instruction ; what  is  your  wish  in  respect  of  boys  attending  a day 
school  receiving  religious  instruction? — I should  like  them  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  a teacher  in  whom  I had  confidence  in  that  regard. 

11603.  But  would  you  wish  religious  instruction  to  form  an  element  in  the  day  school 
to  which  you  would  send  your  boys  ? — No. 

11604.  You  would  take  care  of  that  department  yourself? — I have  changed  my  opinion 
lately  upon  that  question,  aud  I do  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  only  secularly 
instructed  in  the  day  school. 

11605.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hughes,  that  you  would  not 
introduce  the  religious  element  into  the  day  school ; and  that  you  have  changed  your  opinion 
on  that  subject.  What  are  the  reasons  that  made  you  change  your  opinion  ? — I discussed 
the  question  not  very  long  ago  with  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  is  an  inspector  of 
national  schools ; and  he  brought  forward  such  reasons  as  went  far  to  convince  me  that 
even  few  of  the  ordinary  teachers  of  day  schools  are  really  qualified  to  give  religious 
instruction ; and  further,  that  provided  the  children  did  not  receive  religious  instruction  at 
the  day  school,  a greater  amount  of  care  and  attention  would  be  bestowed  on  them  by 
their  parents,  and  by  their  respective  clergy,  and  that  would  be  more  efficient  in  giving 
them  religious  instruction. 

1 1606.  You  have  stated  that  in  endowed  schools  in  this  country  commercial  education 
is  very  much  neglected  ; to  what  schools  do  you  particularly  allude  ? — I have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  Royal  School  of  Dungannon  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  that 
education.  I have  also  known  complaints  made  against  the  diocesan  school  at  Derry  and 
the  endowed  school  at  Portora. 

] 1607.  Were  you  ever  within  the  Royal  School  of  Dungannon  ? — No.  . 

11608-  Were  you  ever  within  the  school  at  Derry? — I have  merely  been  within  it ; but 
I happen  to  know  a good  deal  about  it  from  my  connexion  with  Derry  in  my  early  days. 
I was  never  at  school  there. 

11609.  Then  at  the  present  moment  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  course  of  education 
at  the  Derry  school  ? — None,  except  upon  hearsay. 

11610.  Have  you  been  inside  the  Enniskillen  school? — Merely  inside  ; I do  not  know 
personally  any  of  the  arrangements.  My  knowledge  of  that  is  acquired  by  hearsay  also. 

11611.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  within  the  Royal  School  of  Dungannon  you  never  have 
been,  and  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen,  your  knowledge  is  merely 
upon  hearsay  ? — Y es. 

11612.  Is  there  any  other  endowed  school  with  which  you  find  fault  ? — I do  not  remem- 
ber at  present  any  others. 

11613.  You  stated  that  by  giving  a salary  to  the  master  a good  school  would  be  estab- 
lished ; what  salary  would  you  give  a master,  supposing  an  endowed  school  was  established 
in  Omagh  ? — I would  not  give  less  than  £200  a-year  to  the  head  master. 

11614.  Would  you  give  him  a schoolhouse  ? — Yes. 

11615.  And  all  the  requisites? — Yes. 

11616.  Find  books  and  maps? — I am  not  prepared  as  to  these  details. 

11617.  I will  now  assume  that  an  endowed  school — such  a school  as  you  have  referred 

to— is  about  to  be  established  in  Omagh,  would  you  furnish  the  schoolhouse  ? I would 

supply  the  school  furniture. 

11618.  Would  you  build  the  house,  supply  the  school  furniture,  and  give  the  master 
£200  a-year? — Yes. 

11619.  How  many  assistant  masters. would  you  have? — That  must  depend  in  a great- 
measure  on  the  success  of  the  school  in  attracting  a number  of  pupils. 

11620.  Until  you  ascertained  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school,  how  many  masters 
would  you  have  ? — I should  think  two  assistant  masters  would  be  sufficient  at  first,  till  the 
requirements  of  the  school  would  render  more  necessary. 

11621.  What  salaries  would  you  give  the  two  assistant  masters? — Are  you  speaking  on 
the  understanding  that  the  funds  would  be  derived  from  the  stipends  paid  ? 

11622.  I am  asking  what  salaries  would  you  give  the  assistant  masters ; you  propose  to 
build  and  furnish  the  schoolhouse,  and  give  the  principal  master  £200  a-year,  and  then  to 
have  two  assistant  masters ; what  salaries  would  you  give  the  assistant  masters  ?— I wish 
to  know  whether  you  mean  what  salary  they  would  get  from  the  public,  or  get  altogether? 

11623.  The  masters  ought  to  have  a certain  amount,  whether  paid  from  the  public  or 
from  private  funds?— -I  would  think  £100  a-year  for  the  second  master,  and  £70  or  £80 
for- the  third  master. 
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,11624.  What  ought  the  principal  master  to  teach  ?— The  high  classes  and  classics. 

11625.  What  would  you  have  the  first  assistant  master,  to  whom  y.ou  would  give  .6100 
a-year,  teach  ?— He  should  be.  qualified  to.  give  a first-rate  English  education. 

11626.  What  would  you  have  the  second  assistant  master  teach  ?— ' To  assist  in  the  minor 
classes  in  both  departments. 

1162?.  Would  you  be  content  with  such  a school  as  that  for  the  education  of  your 
children  ?— Yes,  I would;  I am  supposing  that  £200  a-year  is  not  to  be  the  sole  income 
from  the  school  of  the  head  master,  for  he  is  to  have  the  benefit,  of  the  pupils  as  well.  ' 

11628.  If  my  calculation  be  correct,  the  head  master  would  have  £500  a-year,  and  would 
pay  no  rent,  and  would  invest  no  capital  in  providing  school  requisites  ?._  Out  of  that 
it  would  be  expedient,  perhaps,  for  him  to  pay  a portion  of  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
masters. 

11629.  To  what  extent? — 1 have  not  exactly  thought  sufficiently  of  the  matter  to  settle 
the  details  so  minutely. 

11630.  Then  you  would  not  have  any  instruction  in  modern  languages  ? Oh,  yes. 

11631.  Not.  in  the  scheme  you  have  propounded;  the  principal  master  was  to  teach 
classics? — I would  have  the  principal  qualified  to  teach  classics  and  modern  languages. 

11632.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  Omagh  would  submit  to  an  educational  tax 
towards  the  building  of  a schoolhouse  and  furnishing  the  school-rooms  with  the  proper 
requisites ?— They  would  object  to  it  as  a local  tax;  it  might  be  slipped  in  upon  tliein  in 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

11633.  Do  you  think  an  educational  tax  a legitimate  tax  on  principle  ? — I do  ; it  is  quite 
unobjectionable  on  principle. 

11634.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  gentleman  belonging  to  the  deputation  wishes  to 
address  any  observations  to  the  Commissioners  ? . 


Omach. 

General  State  o f 
Education. 
James  Fullerton 
Alexander,  Esq. 


Clogiier  School,  endowed  by  King  Charles  I.,  by  Bishop  Leslie,  Clogher  School, 

and  Bishop  Garnett.  endowed  by  King 

Charles  I.,  by  Bishop 

1 1635.  Secretary , — The  first  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  Lesl%arLtt'Sh°P 
is  that  of  Clogher  ; the  master  is  in  attendance  to  give  evidence.  The  first  information  D0Curaentarv ' 
before  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  school,  is  contained  in  a Parliamentary  Paper  Evidence.  ■ 
for  the  year  1851,  number  475.  It  gives  translated  copies  of  letters  patent  for  endowments 
for  education  in  Ireland.  The  first  of  these  is  the  charter  of  King  Charles  I., 
bearing  date  the.  20th  of  April,  1 630,  at  the  suit  of  James  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I read  from  it 
as  follows : — “ And  lastly  our  pleasure  is  that  the  said  portriffe  and  burgesses  in  and  by  the 
said  letters  patent,  shall  covenant  to  and  with  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  they 
within  two  years  after  the  date  thereof,  erect  and  build  a schoolhouse  in  the  said  town  of 
Clogher,  and  maintain  a schoolmaster  for  a grammar  school  there — who  is  to  have  a servant 
to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  English — with  the  rents  and  profits  of  200  acres  of 
the  said  land,  reserving  unto  the  said  James  Bishop  of  Clogher.  and  his  successors  bishops 
of  Clogher,  the  nomination  from  time  to  time  of  the  said  schoolmaster.” 

11636.  Then  follows  a charter  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  of  the  25th  of  October,  1630. 

Then  follows  letters  patent  of  King  Charles  I.,  bearing  date  12th  of  February,  1631. 

They  refer  to  the  foundation  of  a school  at  Clogher,  and  the  conveyance  of  100 

acres  of  land  by  the  bishop  to  Commissioners,  or  persons  to  be  nominated  in  trust “ For 

the  building  of  a schoolhouse,  and  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  in  or  near  the  said  new 
or  old  town  of  Clogher,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  said  bishop  shall  appoint ; the  said 
schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors.” 

11637.  Next  follows  a document  of  .the  25th  of  March,  1631,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  100  acres  of  land  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  by  the  letters  patent  of 
the  12th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  and  then  proceeds — “ And  we  do  conceive  that  the 
said  100  acres  for  the  school  may  be  as  well  secured,  and  with  much  more  convenience  and 
less  charge  unto  the  Lord  Bishop,  by  licence  under  seal  unto  the  said  Lord  Bishop,  to 
assign  these  lands  tor  the  use  of  the  said  school,  as  by  new  letters  patent  upon  surrender ; 
and  we  do  also  conceive  it  expedient  that  the  parties  be  named  in  the  said  grant,  who 
shall  be  trusted  with  the  said  land  for  the  said  school,  viz. : — the  Lord  Viscount  Valentia, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  knight ; and  that  as  well  the  said  land  for 
the  school,  as  the  other  200  acres  for  fee-farmers,  be  particularly  named  in  the  grant,  as 
they  are  already  designed  by  the  surveyor,  and  that  the  Lord  Bishop  do  condition  not  to 
demise  to . any  one  man  above  fifteen  acres  of  the  said  200  acres,  and  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Clogher  be  required  to  confirm  as  well  the  said  estate  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  school  as  their  other  estates  for  fee-farmers.” 

11638.  Then  follows  the  letter  of  licence  of  the  24th  of  July,  1632.  It  recites  the 
previous  documents  mentioning—'-  Whereas  by  our  letters  under  our  signet,  bearing  date 
at  our  Palace  of  Westminster  the  12th  day  of  February,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign,  we 
did  require  and  authorize  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors,  Adam 
Lord  Viscount  Loftus,  of  Ely,  our  chancellor  of  our  said  realm  of  Ireland,  and  Kichard 
Earl  of  Cork,  our  justices  of  our  said  realm,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  our  learned 
counsel  of  this  kingdom,  to  accept  a surrender  and  grant  in  fee-farm  from  the  reverend 
lather  in  God,  James  Bishop  of  Clogher,  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  of  100 
faeces  of  land,  at  twenty-one  feet  to  the  perch,  lying  in  or  near  the  old  town  of 
Clogher,  or  new  town  of  Clogher,  if  any  shall  be  erected,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  said  bishop 
by  our  consent  and  advice  should  think  convenient ; the  same  to  be  measured  and  set  out 
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by  a sworn  measurer,  and  thereupon  by  like  advice  to  make  a grant  and  confirmation  from 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  of  the  said  100  acres,  to  the  said  bishop  and  his  successor,  or  at 
his  election  to'  such  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  the  said  bishop  should  nominate  m 
that  behalf,  the  said  grant  and  confirmation  to  be  in  trust  and  for  the  building  of  a school- 
house,  and  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  in  or  near  the  said  old  town  of  Clogher,  or  new 
town  of  Clogher,  if  any  shall  be  erected , or  in  such  other  place  as  the  said  bishop  should  appoint, 
the  said  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors.” 

“ And  whereas,  according  to  our  said  directions  in  and  by  our  said  letters  signified,  our 
said  chancellor  and  master  of  the  ward  having  duly  considered  of  our  said  letters,  and  of  the 
best  course  for  securing  the  said  lands,  both  for  school  and  fee-farmers,  have  conceived 
and  certified  that  the  said  100  acres  for  the  school  may  be  as  well  secured,  and  with  much 
more  convenience  and  less  charge,  by  licence,  to  be  made  under  our  great  seal  unto  the 
said  bishop  to  assign  the  said  land  for  the  use  of  the  said  school,  than  by  new  letters 
patent,  upon  surrender,  as  in  our  said  letters  is  expressed.  And  the  said  referees  have 
also  certified  that  they  did  conceive  it  expedient  that  the  parties  to  be  named  in  our  said 
grant  of  licence,  who  should  be  trusted  with  the  said  land  for  the  said  school,  should  be 
the  Lord  Yiscount  Valentia,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  knight;  and  that  as 
well  the  said  land  for  the  said  school  as  the  other  200  acres  for  fee-farmers  should  be 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  grant,  as  they  are  already  designed  by  the  surveyor,  being 
duly  sworn  to  lay  forth  the  same,  and  that  the  said  bishop  should  condition  not  to  demise 
above  fifteen  acres  of  the  said  200  acres  to  any  one  man,  and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Clogher  be  required  to  confirm  as  well  the  said  estate  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  said 
school  as  the  other  estates  for  fee-farmers.” 

11639.  It  then  proceeds  to  grant—”  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  of  our  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  Adam  Lord  Viscount  Loftus,  of  Ely,  our  chancellor  of  our 
said  realm,  and  Richard  Earl  of  Cork,  our  said  justices  of  our  said  realm,  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  give  and  grant,  unto  the  said  reverend  father  in  God, 
James  Bishop  of  Clogher,  full  power,  licence,  and  authority,  that  he,  the  said  James 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  shall  and  may  freely,  without  the  let  or  impediment  of  us,  our 
heirs  or  successors,  give,  grant,  assign,  and  confirm  unto  the  right  honourable  Henry  Lord 
Viscount  Valentia,  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  knight,  our  chief  baron  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  our  said  realm  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  of  Rathfarnham,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  knight,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  thebaliboe  of  Skeoge,  containing  thirty-six 
Irish  acres  of  land,  at  twenty-one  feet  to  the  perch ; the  baliboe  of  Ratora,  containing 
forty-eight  acres  of  land,  of  the  like  measure,  and  sixteen  acres  of  land,  of  the  like  measure, 
of  the  west  corner  of  the  baliboe  of  Carrigclaughan,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  said  baliboe 
on  the  nort-east  by  the  bog,  and  on  the  south  by  a right  line  from  the  south  corner  of  the 
bog,  unto  the  place  where  Freaghmore  and  Lisbegge  do  close  with  Carrowcloughan  afore- 
said, with  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  all  which  said 
premises  do  lye  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  amount  unto  100 
acres  of  land,  of  the  measure  aforesaid,  according  to  tho  admeasurement  of  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  John  Woodhouse,  measurer,  duly  sworn  to  admeasure  and  lay  forth  the  same, 
to  be  holden  of  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors  in  pure  and  perpetualfranck  almoyne;  upon 
this  trust  and  confidence  nevertheless  in  the  said  grant  and  assignment  to  be  comprised  that 
the  said  grant,  assignment,  and  confirmation  shall  be,  and  the  said  Henry  Lord  Viscount 
Valentia,  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  all  and 
every  other  person  and  persons  that  shall  stand  or  be  seized  of  the  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  thereof  stand  and  be  seized  upon  trust  and  confidence,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  building  of  a schoolhouse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster,  in  or  near  the 
town  of  Clogher,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  said  bishop  shall 
appoint ; the  said  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said  bishop  and  his 


successors.  _ . 

“ And  further,  of  our  more  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  likewise  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents 
we  do  give  and  grant,  unto  the  said  James  Bishop  of  Cloger,  full  power,  licence,  and1 
authority,  that  he,  the  said  James  Bishop  of  Clogher,  shall  and  may  freely,  without  the  lett 
or  impediment  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  give,  grant,  assign,  and  convey  over  unto  sucli 
person  and  persons  as  the  said  bishop  shall  think  fit,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever, 
ten  acres  of  land  of  the  like  measure,  and  by  the  same  measurer,  upon  oath  set  forth, 
lying  on  the  east  and  south-east  side  of  the  said  old  town  of  Clogher,  meared  on  the  north 
by  the  street  of  the  said  old  town  of  Clogher,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  highway  which 
leadeth  from  the  now  dwelling-house  of  William  Bayly,  unto  the  ford  of  Bally quillen, 
under  the  Castlehill,  on  the  south  by  the  brook,  and  on  the  south-east  by  that  part  ot 
Ballymolmogherie,  which  is  within  the  new  park,  and  over  against  the  house  of  Robert  Richie ; 
and  also  three  acres  of  land  of  the  like  measure,  and  by  like  admeasurement,  laid  forth,  situate, 
lying  and  being  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  said  town  of  Clogher,  meared  on  the  south  by  the 
street  of  the  said  town,  on  the  west  by  the  dean’s  tenement,  on  the  north  by  the  baliboe  ot 
Tirrew,  and  on  the  west  by  the  highway  which  leadeth  to  Ballymagoan ; and  also  the  baliboe 
of  Tirrewe,  containing  fifty-six  acres,  and  theresidue  of  the  aforesaid  baliboe  of  Carry  cloughan, 
containing  besides  the  aforesaid  sixteen  acres,  of  the  west  corner  thereof  1 3 1 acres,  with  their 
and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  all  which  said  last  recited  premises 
do  likewise  lye  in  the  said  barony  of  Clogher,  and  county  of  Tyrone,  and  amount  in  the 
whole  unto  200  Irish  acres  of  land,  as  they  are  laid  forth  by  the  measurer  aforesaid,  upon 
oath  ; the  said  last  recited  premises  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  his 
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successors,  by  and  under  such  tenures  and  services  as  to  the  said  bishop  shall  be  thought  Omagh. 

fitting,  so  as  there  be  always  reserved  and  rendered  unto  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors  — - 
the  yearly  rent  of  8 d.  sterling,  current  money  of  England,  for  every  acre  of  the  said  200  endowed  byKing 
acres,  payable  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  and  Philip  and  Jacob,  by  even  and  equal  portions,  Charles  I.,  by  Bishop 
or  within  forty  days  after  either  of  the  said  feasts  or  days  of  payment.”  Leslie,  and  Bishop 

11640.  That  is  all  of  that  document  necessary  to  be  read.  Then  follows  the  charter  „ arnM- 
of  King  Charles  I.  of  the  24th  of  July,  1632,  by  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Evitoce. 

Clogher  were  erected  into  a corporation.  It  states— “And  likewise  our  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  the  same  corporation  shall  have  licence  and  authority  to  be  inserted  in  the  said 
letters  patent,  to  take  and  receive  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  his  and  their  benevolent  charity  and  liberality  to  pious  and  godly  uses,  for 
maintaining  of  a quire  and  free  school.”  That  is  a licence  to  them  to  receive  endowments 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

11641.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  Clogher  School  is  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807-12.  At  page  304  they 
say,  as  to  Bishop  Leslie’s  school : — “ In  a document  drawn  up  by  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  1788,  and  now  in  our  possession,  we  find  the  following  memorandums: — 

‘Robert  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  in  1672,  devised  the  interest  of  £500 
for  the  maintenance  of  a free  school,  at  Clogher.’  This  money  has  never  been 
applied.” 

11642.  Then  follows  Bishop  Garnett’s  school: — “By  the  will  of  Dr.  Garnett,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  it  appears  that  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities  it 
was  ordered  that  a sum  not  exceeding  £100  should  be  paid  annually  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Clogher  for  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral;  this  sum,  when  recovered,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  trust  for  a schoolmaster  and  schoolhouse  in  the 
said  parish.” 

11643.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  1833,  page  997.  It  is  there 
stated  : — “ The  letters  patent  further  directed  that  the  portreeve  and  burgesses  should 
covenant  with  the  king,  his  heirs,  &c.,  that  they  would,  within  two  years,  out  of  the 
profits  of  200  acres  of  said  land,  erect  a schoolhouse,  and  maintain  a schoolmaster,  for  a 
grammar  school,  with  a servant,  to  teach  the  children  there  to  write  and  read  English. 

The  bishops  of  Clogher  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  master  from  time  to  time.” 

Then  the  Commissioners  make  this  observation: — “There  is  not  any  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  such  a school  as  was  contemplated  by  the  charter.  There  is  one  supported 
partly  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  the  interest  of  a sum  of  £420,  bequeathed  by  Bishop 
Garnett,  for  the  purpose  of  education  within  the  see.”  So  there  are,  altogether,  four 
endowments  connected  with  this  school — that  is,  an  endowment  by  the  Corporation,  one 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  the  other  two  by  Bishops  Leslie  and  Garnett. 

11644.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  master,  and  he  has  made  a return,  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  I.  [The  return  is  read.] 

11645.  There  was  then  a correspondence  with  the  master.  The  letter  I am  about  to 
read  is  relative  to  the  free  school  endowed  by  Bishop  Leslie.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“Clogher  Endowed  School,  May  25,  1855. 

“ Sir, — The  accompanying  forms  have  been  handed  to  me  to-day  by  the  postmistress 
of  Clogher,  as  the  only  proper  person  she  had  reason  (after  diligent  search  and  inquiry)  to 
believe  they  were  intended  for. 

“ After  receipt  of,  and  on  opening  the  envelope,  I find  that  I have  nothing  further  to 
add  than  what  is  already  stated,  in  the  form  dated  22nd  instant,  respecting  the  Clogher 
School,  in  which  I stated  its  endowment  by  Dr.  John  Garnett,  late  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
previous  to  his  decease,  which  lamented  event  took  place  in  March,  1782.  And  also  as 
relates  to  a generally  received  account  and  tradition  of  a charter  having  been  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  said  school  of  Clogher,  the  lands  and  locality  of  which  I set  forth. 

“As  relates  to  an  endowment  by  Bishop  Leslie  to  this  school,  we  are  not  aware  of  such; 
and  if  endowed  by  him  it  would  appear  to  have  never  been  carried  into  effect,  or,  at  least, 
otherwise  diverted  from  the  donor’s  intention. 

“ There  have  been  two  bishops  in  this  see  of  the  name  of  Leslie,  and  if  the  ‘ Honourable 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Funds  and  State  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  ’ 
possess  any  knowledge  or  certainty  of  such  a.  deed  having  been  executed  by  either  of  said 
bishops,  the  patron  and  master  of  this  school  shall  feel  duly  grateful  for  the  desirable 
information. 

“ For  the  reasons  just  stated  I have  forborne  to  fill  up  the  form  enclosed,  and  return 
them  to  your  notice  in  blank  with  this  explanation. 

“ If  necessary  I shall  feel  most  happy  to  fill  them  up  hereafter  on  further  instructions, 
and  return  them  without  delay  to  your  office. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“John  D.  Rollston. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c., 

“the  Castle,  Dublin.” 

11646.  In  reply  to  that  a letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rollston,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners, containing  the  information  I have  read  with  regard  to  the  Royal  grant,  and 
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Omagh.  also  tlie  endowments  by  Bishop  Leslie  and  Bishop  Garnett.  Ine  master  then  writes  in 
«piy  “"Ml"™:- 

endowed  by  Kiny  “ Endowed  Schools,  Clogher,  June  15,  1855. 

^ Leslie,  an!^ Bishop*  “ Sir  ,— I have  the  honour  to  ackowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  8th  instant,  and  to 

Gamett.  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  information  it  contains. 

Documentary  “ It  appears  to  me  that  the  design  and  commands  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  fifth 

Evidence.  r of  jjjs  re;gn>  t>v  letters  patent,  hearing  date  20tli  April,  1630,  and  again,  by  letters 

patent,  dated  12th  February,  and  25th  March,  1631,  which  were  sanctioned  and  enforced 
by  his  Majesty’s  royal  licence,  bearing  date  24th  July,  1632,  were  carried  into  effect  by 
James  Bishop  of  Clogher,  or  his  successor,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a schoolhouse  built  in 
Clogher,  known  as  the  Endowed  School,  and  which  schoolhouse  was  subsequently  repaired 
by  succeeding  bishops,  as  report  states,  and  which,  latterly,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Dr. 
John  Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  1780,  and  further  endowed  by  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  emoluments,  by  his  will  in  the  sum  of  £525,  late  Irish  currency,  being, 
as  is  supposed,  the  amount  of  arrears  arising  from  Bishop  Sterne's  charities  towards  the 
repairs,  &c.,  of  Clogher  cathedral,  built  at  the  private  expense  of  the  said  Bishop  Sterne 
in  the  year  1744,  and  which  arrears  were  ordered  by  Bishop  Garnett’s  will  to  be  vested 
in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher,  in  trust  for  a schoolmaster  and  school  in  said  town 
. of  Clogher.  The  said  £100,  arranged  by  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities,  were 
paid  into  the  Dean  and  Chapter  until  otherwise  ordered,  at  a late  date,  and  during  the 
present  occupation  of  the  archiepiscopal  chair  by  the  Lord  Primate. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  design  of  King  Charles  1. 
respecting  this  school  was  carried  into  effect,  cither  in  whole,  or,  at  least,  in  part,  I 
might  mention  that  there  were  a number  of  foundation  scholars,  numbering  twelve,  or 
upwards,  belonging  to  the  school  named  ‘ Blue  Boys,’  with  a certain  dress  and  livery,  who 
were  clothed,  educated,  &c.,  up  to  May,  1850 ; and  that  many  bishops,  numbering  back 
from  the  late  Bishop  Tottenham,  who  have  been  in  this  sec,  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  and  prosperity  of  the  school.  But  why  the  1 00  acres  of  land  in  Skcoge,  Ratora, 
and  Carrigclouglian,  have  not  been  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  said  school,  or 
when  they  ceased  to  be  so  applied,  1 am  unable  to  say ; I can  only  say,  that  this  school 
derives  no  benefit  or  emolument  from  any  of  said  lands  which  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
patent,  except  two  acres,  Irish  plantation  measure,  upon  which  the  schoolhouse  and 
offices  are  built ; the  income  and  benefit  derived  from  said  baliboes  of  land  are,  at  present, 
enjoyed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  their  tenants,  inasmuch  as  said  lands 
were,  on  the  death  of  the  late  bishop,  designated  and  enjoyed  as  see-lands.  The  tenants’ 
names  are  known,  but  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention. 

“ As  to  Bishop  Leslie’s  endowment,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  applied  to  the 
use  or  maintenance  of  this  school,  in  any  former,  or  at  any  date.  Why,  or  what  became 
of  said  endowment,  I am  unable  to  state. 

“ In  addition  to  a perusal  of  the  charters  and  letters  patent  of  King  Charles  I.,  your 
very  satisfactory  communication  confirms  my  belief  that  Skeoge,  Ratora,  Carrigclougban. 
and  Clogher,  or  the  respective  baliboes,  or  portions  of  each,  were  designed  by  King  Char- 
les I.  for  the  maintenance  of  a school  and  schoolmaster  in  Clogher,  and  that  the  design 
and  intention  of  such  letters  patent  and  charters  were  at  a time  carried  into  effect,  but 
when  diverted,  and  by  whom,  from  the  tenor  of  said  letters  patent  and  royal  licence,  I am 
unable  to  state,  no  record  of  such  having  been  kept  here,  or,  if  kept,  having  been  mislaid, 
destroyed,  or  concealed  ; but  trust  that  the  present  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
state,  funds,  &c.,  of  Endowed  Schools,  will  use  their  discretion  in  causing  a searching 
inquiry  into  the  cause  why  the  endowments  and  funds  of  the  school  have  been  diverted 
from  their  legitimate  object. 

“ As  to  Bishop  Leslie’s  endowment,  I pass  it  over  : and  beg  to  state  that  I believe  that 
Bishop  Garnett’s  endowment  to  be  one  and  the  same  sum  which  was  ordered  at  a meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities,  having  never  heard  that  Dr.  Garnett  devised 
a second  sum  to  this  school — a belief  in  which  I am  borne  out  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  1812.  I may  also  on  this  point  state,  that  I cousider  the  sum 
invested  for  the  use  of  the  school  ought  to  be  larger  than  £525,  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  years  £100  per  annum  has  been  received. 

“ In  conclusion,  as  to  the  baliboes  of  land  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent  of  King 
Charles  I.,  they  are  identically  the  same  that  tradition  had  previously  pointed  out ; their 
situation  and  locality  I am  perfectly  acquainted  with,  as  also  the  moiety  of  land  adjoining 
the  schoolhouse,  denominated  ‘ The  Archdeacon’s  Hill.’  Why  such  lands  should  be  enjoyed 
by  or  denominated  the  archdeacon’s,  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  many  people  here,  espe- 
cially as  such  piece  of  land  is  quite  detached  from  the  archdeacon’s  residence,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  locality  of  his  other  emoluments.  The  position  of  said  lands,  and 
their  adjoining  mearing,  and  in  a manner  running  into  the  field  enjoyed  by  the  school,  is 
a strong  presumption  that  they  are  part  of  the  lands  and  homestead  of  the  Clogher 
school,  which  has  been  diverted  from  its  legal  use,  at  some  date  with  which  1 am 
unacquainted. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
“John  Dermott  Rollston, 

“ Master  of  Clogher  Endowed  School." 
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1 1 647 . The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  Hanna,  Clogher  Omagh. 

££0  T , . , . t . “ Clogher,  18th  May,  1855.  CbghZschool, 

®IR> — nave  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  containing  queries  respecting  endowed,  by  King 
endowed  schools,  &c.  Absence  from  home  prevented  my  sooner  replying  to  it.  Charles  I.,  by  Bishop 

“ The  only  endowed  school  in  this  district  is  one  at  Clogher,  of  which  the  Dean  of  aZfcN  °V 
Clogher  is  the  patron;  the  teacher’s  name  is  Rollston.  The  late  Bishop  Sterne,  who  at  Documentary 
one  period  was  bishop  of  this  diocese,  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  for  the  endowment  of  Evidence, 
this  school  and  for  other  purposes.  This  money  was  vested  in  land,  which  is  now  called 
the  Middleton  estate,  county  Armagh  ; the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.,  are  the 
trustees.  I have  no  doubt  you  will  get  all  the  information  you  require  on  the  subject  from 
other  parties  who  are  better  acquainted  with  it  than  I am. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“John  Hanna.” 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary.” 


11648.  There  was  an  inquiry  addressed  with  regard  to  the  school  to  Dr.  Kyle,  who  is 
secretary  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  trustees,  and  he  encloses  an  answer  from  his  grace,  the  Lord 
Primate,  stating — “ The  Rev.  William  Maclean  has  forwarded  to  me  the  within  paper,  and 
I beg  in  reply  to  state  that  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  school  at  Clogher  endowed 
out  of  the  Middleton  estate  by  Bishop  Sterne.” 

11649.  Then  follows  a communication  from  the  Rev.  William  Brownlow  Ashe,  curate  of 
Clogher : — 

“Clogher,  October  11th,  1855. 

“ Sir. — With  regard  to  the  inquiry  into  endowed  schools,  to  be  held  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  on  Saturday,  the  13th  instant,  in  the  town  of  Omagh,  for  all  schools  endowed 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  including  thereby  the  school  of  Clogher,  I forward  some  obser- 
vations which  shall  have  respect  principally  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rollston,  the 
present  master  of  Clogher  School,  which  letter  is  dated  June  8th,  1855. 

“ As  respects  the  charter  from  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  baliboes  or  townlands  referred 
to  in  the  letter  of  licence  bearing  date  the  24th  July,  1632 — townlands  retaining  still  the 
same  names,  Skeoge,  Ratora,  Freaghmore,  Lisbegge,  and  Carricloughin — are  all  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clogher,  and  are  for  the  most  part  adjacent  to  each 
other.  The  present  schoolhouse  is  not  situated  on  the  same  side  of  Clogher  with  these 
townlands.  The  letters  patent,  bearing  date  April  20th,  a.d.  1630,  order  that  the  Por- 
treeve and  burgesses  of  Clogher  should  build  the  schoolhouse  in  Clogher;  but  according  to 
the  letter  of  licence,  July  24th,  1632,  the  schoolhouse  may  be  built  in  such  other  place  as 
the  bishop  shall  appoint,  and  not  necessarily  on  any  site  contained  within  the  100  acres. 
The  present  schoolhouse  was  built  in  the  year  1 780,  by  Dr.  John  Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
the  date  and  the  initials  J.C.  being  graven  on  the  stone  over  the  door.  It  was  built  nearly 
on  the  same  site  with  the  former  schoolhouse,  as  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  can  remember. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  more  land  was  formerly  attached  to  the  school  than  at  pre- 
sent : for  in  a deed  of  conveyance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  to 
James  Alexander  Saddler,  Clogher,  dated  7th  day  of  May,  1853,  the  conveyance  begins : 

• This  indenture,  &c.,’  until  it  comes  to  the  words  ‘ All  that  and  those  the  park  lying  between 
the  School  Park  to  the  Archdeacon’s  hill  and  the  highway  to  Augher,  &c.,’  but  the  park 
spoken  of  does  not  at  present  adjoin  any  land  attached  to  the  school;  two  fields,  com- 
prising from  four  to  five  acres,  intervene ; these  fields  were  rented  by  former  school- 
masters, from  the  Bishops  of  Clogher,  and  were,  I have  been  told,  held  free  of  rent  by  Mr. 
Robert  Crooks,  of  whom  I shall  speak  presently.  In  making  inquiries  on  this  subject  from 
an  old  inhabitant,  of  the  name  of  Robert  Thompson,  who  had  been  bailiff  to  the  bishops, 
he  spoke  of  the  school  ground  as  * the  School  Parks,’  a name  by  which  the  land  is  not 
designated  at  present.  The  late  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  was  cer- 
tainly under  the  impression  that  the  school  lands  had  been  originally  a grant,  not  from  the 
Crown,  but  from  the  bishops:  for  about  fifteen  years  since  he  made  over,  by  letter  to 
the  Rev.  William  Story,  then  curate  of  Clogher,  a very  small  portion  of  the  ground  attached 
to  the  school  for  an  infant  schoolhouse,  a suitable  compensation  having  been  made  to  the 
person  who  was  then  master,-  George  Kellie.  This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  bishop  would 
not  have  done  had  he  considered  that  the  land  attached  to  the  schoolhouse  had  been  for- 
merly  a grant  to  it  from  the  Crown.  The  late  bishop  received  himself  the  interest  of  £500, 
three  per  cent,  consols,  recovered  by  Bishop  Garnett  during  his  lifetime,  of  Bishop  Sterne’s 
charities,  and  gave  the  master  £40  a-year.  I enclose  a map  of  the  townlands  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  licence,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  July,  1632— [The  map  is  produced]— 
which  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter  told  the  schoolmaster  to  sketch  out;  also  the  names  of  the 
present  occupiers  and  proprietors  of  those  townlands ; also  the  occupiers  and  proprietors 
of  all  lands  adjoining  the  present  schoolhouse  ; also  an  extract  from  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance to  James  Alexander  Saddler.  The  bishops  have,  from  time  to  time,  granted  renewals 
or  some  of  the  townlands  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  licence,  as  appeared  recently  in  the 
sale  of  the  townland  of  Ratora.” 

11650.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ashe  has  forwarded  an  extract  from  this  conveyance.  I read  the 
extract  as  follows: — “All  that  and  those  the  park  lying  between  the  School  Park  to  the 
Archdeacon’s  Hill  and  the  highway  to  Augher,  containing,  as  mentioned  in  said  indenture 
of  demise,  two  acres  and  a-half,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  being  the  land  and  premises 
comprised  in,  and  devised  by,  the  said  indenture  of  demise,  bearing  date  the  27t-h  day  of 
December,  1836,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  James  Alexander,  as  assignee  of 
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Omagh.  said  James  M‘Quade,  together  with  all  houses,  outhouses,  &c.”  On  the  back  is  en- 

dorsed : “ Dated  7th  day  of  May,  1853.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland 

endowed  byThln  to  James  Alexander  Saddler.  Conveyance— plot,  two  acres  and  a-lialf  near  Clogher. 

Charles  I.,  by  Bishop  Yearly  rent,  £1  16s.  9d. — M‘Causland  and  Featherston.” 

Leslie,  and  Bishop 

Garnett.  11651.  The  following  statement,  relative  to  the  lands,  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Rev. 

Documentary  Mr.  Ashe 

Evidence.  _ 

Killyfaddy  Division. 


Skeoge  alias  Carntal-more ; Parish  and  Barony  of  Clogher.  Thirty-six  Irish  acres, 
granted  to  Clogher  School,  by  Letters  Patent,  King  Charles  I.,  1630. 


Number. 

Content : Statuto 
Measure. 

Valuation.  ! 

Xouint  or  Ocoupier.  | ‘“SS2” 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Irish, 

10  2 
15  1 1 
7 1 23 
70  3 36 
6 1 36 
3 0 38 
10  3 15 
45  2 25 
0 3 15 

£ s.  d. 
2 16  0 

13  4 0 

6 4 0 

54  12  0 
4 110 
2 0 0 

14  9 0 
36  11  0 

| 

Robt.  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  . R.  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  j.p. 

James  Scott,  ...  ,, 

William  Lone,  . . „ 

George  Cairnes,  Esq.,  . . ,» 

Michael  M‘Elroy,  . . „ 

Patrick  Cole,  ...  » 

James  Scott,  ...  „ 

Robert  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  . „ 

Presbyterian  Meeting  House  and 

Green,  ...  » 

161  2 31 
or, 

100  0 0 

134  7 0 

Clogher  Division. 


Ratora ; Parish  and  Barony  of  Clogher.  Forty-eight  Irish  acres,  granted  to  Clogher 
School  by  King  Charles  I.,  1630. 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11  & 12 
13  &14 


English,  . 


Content 

Statuto 

Valu 

Tenant  or  Occupier. 

Im”rOwne^S,0r 

~~ A.  " 

R.  r. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

33 

2 26 

23 

5 

0 

Mr.  James  Trimble, 

The  Misses  Catherine  and  Anne 

Trimble. 

11 

2 32 

6 

2 

0 

John  M'Coughey, 
Patrick  M'Elroy,  sen., . 

„ 

13 

2 14 

9 

11 

0 

13 

2 27 

9 

16 

0 

John  M'Elroy, 

„ 

25 

3 27 

15 

1 

0 

Neil  Trainor,  . 

Reps,  of  James  Falls,  Esq. 

10 

2 24 

6 

6 

0 

Bryan  Murphy, 

The  Misses  Trimble. 

6 

1 9 

4 

4 

0 

Patrick  Cole,  . 

„ 

7 

1 6 

4 

14 

0 

Bryan  Murphy, 

„ 

6 

0 28 

3 

2 

0 

Immediate  Lessor. 

12 

3 17 

8 

6 

0 

Terence  M'Connell, 

2 34 

3 

4 

0 

’’ 

Immediate  Lessor. 

1 

0 34 

2 

8 

0 

Do.,  Reps,  of  James  Falls,  Esq. 

7 

2 2 

- 

Waste  of  Road  and  Water. 

156 

1 0 

96 

1 33 

96 

17 

0 

■ 

Carriclougher ; Parish  and  Barony  of  Clogher. 
School  by  Eng  Charles  I.,  1630. 


Clogher  Division. 

Sixteen  Irish  acres  granted  to  Clogher 


Number. 

Content : Statute 
Measure. 

Valuation. 

A T*.  "P. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

103  3 1 

139  16  0 

10  3 39 

16  17  0 

1 2 19 

2 4 0 

7 2 31 

6 9 0 

9 3 0 

5 11  0 

8 3 27 

5 18  0 

7 

10  3 29 

6 12  0 

8 

16  0 0 

10  14  0 

18  0 0 

10  18  0 

10 

4 2 1 

3 2 0 

11 

6 1 36 

4 16  0 

12  0 0 

9 11  0 

13 

2 2 0 

3 12  0 

14 

27  2 6 

23  16  0 

11  1 31 

— 

English,  . 

252  0 20 

Irish, 

155  2 .2 

249  16  0 

Tenant  or  Occupier 


Rev.  Dean  Maude, 

Rev.  Mr.  Rooney,  r.r., 

James  M'Coughey, 

Michael  Corrigan, 

James  Trimble,  Esq.,  . 

James  Magirr, 

James  Dickey, 

Moore  Braiden  and  James  Trim- 
ble, Esqrs. 

Hugh  M'Coughey. 


Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Maude, 

Geo.  C.  Brackenridge,  Esq.,  J.r- 
Immediate  Lessor. 


Immediate  Lessor. 
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Tenements  adjoining  Clogher  School  fields.  Omaoh. 

Clogher  School, 
endo  wed  by  King 
Charles  I.,  by  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  Bishop 
Garnett. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 

These  are  the  tenements  lying  between  the  school  field  and  James  Alexander’s  park,  so 
termed  in  his  deed  of  conveyance,  dated  7th  May,  1853.” 

11652.  I resume  the  reading  of  the  letter “ With  respect  to  the  interest  of  £500 
devised  by  Robert  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  in  1672,  the  interest  of  the  money 
so  devised,  as  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  June  of  this  year  states,  has  never  been  applied. 

“ With  respect  to  Bishop  Garnett’s  endowment,  to  which  the  letter  next  adverts,  this 
statement  may  be  made  : Bishop  Garnett,  as  has  been  observed  already,  built  the  present 
schoolhouse  in  the  year  1780;  and  in  the  year  1775  he  brought  Mr.  Robert  Crooks  from 
Armagh,  where  he  had  been  teacher  under  Dr.  Gruber.  This  was,  probably,  nearly 
concurrent  with  the  recovery  of  the  £l  00  annually  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Bishop  Garnett  contemplated  the  whole  of  that  £100  a-year  for 
the  master.  This  may  be  presumed  from  these  facts : it  is  not  likely  that  Bishop  Garnett 
should  have  brought  a classical  teacher,  as  Mr.  Robert  Crooks  was,  from  Armagh  school 
if  he  had  not  hoped  to  effect  some  purpose  of  this  kind.  He  gave  to  Mr.  Robert  Crooks  a 
copy  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  will,  which  has  reference  to  the  £100  annually,  as  a kind  of 
guarantee ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he  should  have  done  this  if  he  had  not 
intended  the  £100  annually  for  the  school.  This  copy  of  the  will  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Catherine  Crooks,  a resident  of  Clogher,  and  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Crooks. 

As  some  compensation,  it  should  seem,  to  Mr.  Robert  Crooks,  the  incompatible  office  of 
postmaster  was  added  to  that  of  schoolmaster,  which  was  continued  to  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  until  some  time  in  the  present  year : Miss  Martha  Crooks  was  interred 
on  the  10th  of  February  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  She  retained  her 
intellect  to  the  last.  She  frequently  spoke  of  her  father  having  been  brought  to  Clogher 
as  a teacher  of  Latin,  and  of  his  having  other  fields  in  addition  to  those  now  attached  to 
the  schoolhouse.  I enclose  a letter  from  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Armagh,  grandson  of 
Robert  Crooks,  and  the  statements  contained  in  it  correspond  with  what  I have  heard 
Miss  Martha  Crooks,  his  aunt,  say.” 


Lot  or 
Number. 

j Content : Statute 
| Measure. 

| Valuation. 

Tenant  or  Occupier. 

Immcdiato  Lessor  or  Owner. 

1 

1 A.  K.  1>. 

| 2 0 39 

£ s.  d. 

2 4 0 

James  Magovem, 

G.  C.  Brakenridge,  Esq. 

Andrew  I rimble, 

11653.  The  following  is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bell: — 

“ Armagh,  3rd  October,  1 855. 

“Dear  Sir, — I have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo  till  now,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  furnish  you  with  some  information  that  would  be  of  service  to  you 
in  your  very  laudable  undertaking.  All  I can  say  is  this,  my  grandfather,  Robert  Crooks, 
was  head  master  in  the  Armagh  free  school  under  Dr.  Gruber,  for  several  years, >and  was 
a classical  and  scientific  scholar  of  considerable  reputation.  He  taught  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  as,  indeed,  might  be  inferred  from  his  position  in  this  school.  He  was 
brought  to  Clogher  by  Bishop  Garnett  in  1775,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  inten- 
tions of  that  prelate  not  being  carried  out ; so  much  so,  that  he  at  one  time  contem- 
plated commencing  legal  proceedings  against  his  representatives.  I have  always  understood 
from  my  aunts  (the  Misses  Crooks)  that  my  grandfather,  when  brought  to  Clogher,  was  led 
to  expect  that  he  would  be  placed  over  a school  something  similar  to  the  one  he  was 
leaving;  and  that  it  was  Bishop  Garnett’s  intention,  had  his  death  not  interfered,  to 
establish  such  an  endowment  in  Clogher.  It  is  not  easy  collecting  information  of  matters 
now  eighty  years  old ; and  I am  afraid  all  I have  been  able  to  tell  you  will  be  but  of  little 
use.  Dr.  Carpenter  came  to  Armagh  school  about  1784. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

“ M.  M.  Bell. 

“ The  Rev.  W.  B.  Ashe,  Clogher.” 


“But  whatever  may  have  been  Bishop  Garnett’s  own  intentions  as  regards  the  £ 100 
annually,  he  seems  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  and  in  his  declining  health— he  died  in 
1782,  aged  seventy-three— to  have  been  overruled  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and  according 
to  what  the  Commissioners  of  1812  state  in  their  report,  a sum  not  exceeding  £100 
annually  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher  for  the  repairs  of  the 
cathedral,  until  about  thirty  years  since,  when  the  matter,  being  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  it  was  determined  by  them,  Lord  Norbury  being  one  of  them,  that  Bishop  Sterne’s 
will  had  respect  exclusively  to  charitable  purposes,  and  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral  not 
eing  such,  that  the  money  was  misapplied.  The  £100  to  Clogher  annually  was  con- 
sequently withdrawn  ; and,  except  occasionally  small  annuities  to  blind  persons,  Clogher 
has  received  scarcely  any  portion  of  this  money  since. 

It  may  not  be  possible  now  to  do  more  than  form  a conjecture  how  the  Royal  grant 
made  by  King  Charles  I.  failed  to  be  carried  out.  In  a life  of  Bishop  Spottiswood,  written  by 
himself,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  C.  Moutray,  Esq.,  d.l.,  j.p.,  Favor  Royal,  he  ap- 
pears, according  to  his  own  statements,  to  have  experienced  great  difficulties  in  maintaining 
he  rights  of  his  see.  He  is  the  bishop  to  whom  the  letters  of  licence,  dated  July  24,  1 632, 
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were  addressed.  It  is  probable  that  all  grants  of  this  kind,  if  not  completed  before, 
should  have  remained  unsettled  during  the  Protectorate,  and  Bishop  Robert  Leslie  may 
have,  acted  in  the  most  conscientious  manner  which  lay  within  his  power  when  he  devised 
to  the  school  in  1672  the  interest  of  £500.  Bishop  Sterne  left  more  money  for  charitable 
purposes  than  would  have  endowed  the  school  as  prescribed  by  the  charter.  He  built  the 
present  cathedral  of  Clogher  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  year  1744  ; and  it  may,  from  this, 
be  presumed  that  he  felt  a deep  interest  in  this  place.  And  if  the  inferences  above,  with 
regard  to  Bishop  Garnett,  be  correct,  the  bishops  had  it  not  always  in  their  power  to  accom- 
plish even  their  own  purposes.  Those  prelates  who  lived  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  letters  patent  were  not  adequate  of  themselves  to  have  them  earned  out,  even  though 
it  should  be  conceded  that  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  their 
existence.  There  probably  was  always  a necessity  for  such  a Commission  as  that  which 
is  now  about  to  sit  in  Omagh  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  hope  for  good  things  as 
the  result  of  their  investigations.  Indeed  a petition  signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
this  place  was  drawn  up  in  1852,  praying  for  inquiry  into  this  very  matter;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  was  not  forwarded. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Wm.  B.  Ashe,  Curate,  Clogher. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

“ Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

11654.  The  petition  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  in  the  custody  of  a gentleman  named 
William  Simpson ; and  a summons  was  sent  to  him  at  the  request  of  the  master  to  produce 
the  paper  here : Mr.  Simpson  is  not  in  attendance.  The  other  paper  enclosed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ashe  is  simply  an  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Bishop  Garnett : and  he  sends 
a page  from  the  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  3 1st  December,  1854,  showing  that 
the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities  gave  to  that  institution  a donation  of  £600. 

11655.  I read  the  following  letter: — 

“ Dublin,  2nd  October,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir, I have  heard  my  aunt  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Clogher  school  in  con- 

nexion with  the  bishop’s ; but  what  in  particular  it  was  I cannot  exactly  say.  There  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  bishop’s  wills  in  our  house;  but  I think  it  is  Garnett’s.  If  it  would  do 
on  my  return  home  I would  let  you  have  it : I cannot  say  when  that  may  be.  I recollect 
reading  over  the  will  that  I mention,  and  I could  see  little  in  it  concerning  the  school. 

° * * * * » * * 

“ I am  yours  most  truly, 

“Catherine  Crooks.” 

1 1 656.  The  master  of  the  school  is  in  attendance  to  give  the  Commissioners  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted. 

Mr.  John  D.Rollston.  * Mr.  John  D.  Rollston  sworn  and  examined. 

11657.  Chairman How  long  have  you  been  master  of  Clogher  School  ? — Four  years, 

from  the  1st  of  November. 

11658.  Is  the  property  mentioned  in  the  document  which  has  been  read,  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — I believe  so. 

11659.  Are  they  considered  part  of  the  sec-lands? — They  are. 

1 1 660.  Have  you  any  information  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  documents 
read,  which  you  can  give  to  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  these  lands  ?— No,  except 
as  to  the  lands  called  School  Park,  that  is  not  joining  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
school  now,  and  to  show  the  lands  have  been  taken  from  the  schoolhouse  and  the  school- 
master. ; 

11661.  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the 
school  ? — No,  except  to  describe  how  it  is  conducted. 

11662.  You  cannot  give  any  more  information  with  respect  to  the  lands  ? — I cannot. 
11663.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  attendance? — Sixty-four  at  present. 

11664.  How  many  of  those  are  free  pupils? — Forty-one. 

11665.  Of  what  religious  persuasion  are  they? — Church  of  England,  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  Roman  Catholics. 

11666.  How  many  have  you  of  each  denomination? — I have  forty- seven,  at  present, 
Church  of  England ; twelve  Protestant  Dissenters ; and  ten  Roman  Catholics. 

11667.  In  what  state  is  your  schoolhouse  as  to  repair? — It  is  in  tolerably  good  repair. 
11668.  Who  repairs  it? — It  has  not  been  repaired  by  any  person  since  I came;  it  was 
in  good  repair  when  I came ; the  late  bishop  had  put  it  in  tolerable  repair  some  years 
before. 

11669.  Is  your  school  inspected? — Half-yearly.  „ 

11670.  By  whom  ? — An  inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society  and  some  Church  ox 
England  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  of  some  neighbouring  parish. 

11671.  By  whom  is  he  appointed  ? — By  the  bishop  ; there  are  a certain  number  of  names 
submitted  to  him ; he  appoints  one,  who  inspects  one  half-year,  and  the  lay  gentleman 
from  Dublin  inspects  the  other  half-year.  The  first  inspection  I have  entered  is  the  1st  o 
May,  1852 — Charles  Taaife. 


Omagh. 

Clogher  School, 
endowed  by  King 
Charles  1.,  by  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  Bishop 
Garnett. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 
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11672.  Do  you  make  reports? — I report  to  tlie  bishop. 

11673.  How  are  the  free  pupils  selected  ? — The  dean  or  the  superintendent,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ashe,  recommends  any  person  he  considers  not  able  to  pay,  and  any  person  that  I 
know  myself  not  able  to  pay,  is  free  to  attend  without  any  charge. 

11674.  What  is  your  course  of  education— is  it  that  appointed  by  the  Church  Education 
Society  ? — It  is,  with' some  slight  additions,  such  as  gauging  and  land  measuring. 

11675.  Do  you  give  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  measuring  instruments,  the  chain, 
and  so  ,on  ? — In  land  surveying  I do. 

11676.  Have  you  any  pupils  learning  land  surveying  at  present  ? — I have  not  at  present ; 
I had  four. 

11677.  To  what  class  of  society  do  your  pupils  belong?— They  belong  to  the  farmers 
and  shopkeepers. 

1 1678.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  vicinity  ?— There  are  several ; there  is  one  within 
half  a mile,  and  there  are  three  others  within  a distance  varying  from  a mile  to  a mile  and 
a-half. 

11679.  Under  what  management  are  these  schools?— There  is  one  under  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  there  are  three  others  under  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

11680.  Do  the  pupils  of  your  school  read  the  Scriptures  ?— Once  daily,  without  note  or 
comment. 

1 1681.  Do  they  all  read  the  Scriptures? — They  do. 

11682.  How  many  pupils  were  returned  on  the  first  occasion  as  proficient  ?— Twentv- 
three.  J 

11683.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  do  you  receive  for  each  of  the  pupils  returned  as  pro- 
ficient ? — This  year  I have  received  nothing. 

, 11684.  What  is  the  usual  payment  ?— From  Is.  3d.  to  6d.,  according  to  the  class.  * 
11685.  Was  the  first  inspection  held  in  July  ? — It  was. 

11686.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  note  which  I find  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  this 
book  : “ Gratuities,  £l  10s.’’? — That  comes  from  the  Church  Education  Society. 

11687.  Is  that  entered  in  your  return?— It  is  not,  for  1 might  get  it  one  half-year  and 
not  get  it  another. 

1 1688-  Did  you  receive  any  gratuity  in  1854  ? — I got  a gratuity  every  year  since  I came. 

11689-  You  ought  to  have  entered  it  in  the  column  of  “other  emoluments”? I would 

have  had  great  pleasure  in  doing  so  if  I thought  it  necessary. 

11690.  What  is  the  rule  observed  in  your  school  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren; what  amount  of  absence  justifies  you  in  striking  their  names  off  the  roll? Two 

months,  or  thereabouts. 

11691.  How  much  continuous  absence  would  be  followed  by  exclusion  from  the  school  ? 
— If  a boy  do  not  attend  for  six  weeks  in  the  quarter  I strike  his  name  off;  if  he  returns 
again,  I re-enter  him. 

11692.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  children  pretty  regular? — It  is. 

11693.  Do  you  find  it  is  much  affected  by  the  seasons? — Generally  I do. 

11694.  Does  the  weather  affect  the  attendance  of  the  children  to  any  considerable 
extent? — I cannot  say  it  does,  ualess  some  extremely  severe  day. 

11695.  What  are  the  seasons  in  which  farming  employments  interfere  most  with  the 
attendance  of  the  children  ? — When  they  are  putting  in  the  crops;  and  then  the  harvest. 

11696.  Does  the  saving  of  turf  interfere  to  any  extent? — Not  to  a great  extent;  I 
cannot  complain  of  it  in  the  present  school ; but  in  other  places  I had  to  complain  of  that 
interfering. 

1 1697.  How  often  is  the  school  visited  by  the  clergyman? — Once  a week,  at  least. 

11698.  Does  the  clergyman  on  these  occasions  catechise  the  children? — I cannot  say 
he  catechises  them ; he  examines  them  in  Scripture  in  a general  way,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  sect. 

11699.  He  gives  religious  instruction,  and  that  of  a catechetical  nature  ? — Yes;  but  not 
referring  to  any  sect,  except  the  Church  of  England. 

11700.  Does  the  clergyman  examine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of 
the  children  in  their  secular  knowledge  ? — He  examines  on  a Friday  all  that  have  been 
instructed  from  that  day  week  to  that  day.  _ 

11701.  I-Iow  is  the  school  supplied  with  requisites  of  various  kinds,  books  and  maps? 

The  superintendent  furnishes  them. 

11702.  Do  you  consider  it  adequately  supplied? — I do. 

11703.  And  in  case  you  experience  at  any  time  the  want  of  these  requisites,  you  have 
only  to  apply  for  them? — Yes,  to  the  superintendent,  and  he  gets  them  from  the 
depository. 

11704.  Chairman.  — Who  pays  for  these  books  ?— The  superintendent;  the  bishop 
formerly  did  in  his  lifetime. 

H705.  Rey.  Dr.  Graves. — The  superintendent  now  provides  them  at  his  own  expense  ? 

11706.  There  is  no  obligation  on  him  to  furnish  them  ?— None  at  all. 

11707.  The  supply  is  voluntary  on  his  part  ? — Quito  voluntary. 

11708.  And  in  case  of  his  removal  by  death,  or  change  of  residence,  what  means 
would  there  be  of  providing  the  necessary  books  and  appliances  for  the  school? — We 
should  have  no  funds,  unless  the  society  would  give  a free  grant,  which  they  do  verv 
seldom. 

1 1709.  Chairman — Who  is  the  superintendent  atpresent  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  Ashe. 

4 M 


Omagh. 

Clogher  School, 
endowed  by  Kina 
Charles  I.,  by  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  Bishop 
Garnett. 

Mr.  J olmD.  Rollston. 
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Omagh. 


Rev.  John  Grey  Porter  sworn  and  examined. 


Cloylier  School, 
endowed  by  King 
Charles  I. , by  Bishop 
Leslie,  and  Bishop 
Garnett. 

Kev.  J.  Grey  Porter. 


11710.  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? — I am. 

11711.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  further  information  with  reference  to  these 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogher  ?— I can  only  state  generally  that  I know  the  locality 
of  these  lands,  and  I also  know  the  locality  of  the  Archdeacon’s  Hill,  and  that  is  the  only  land 
with  which  the  archdeacon  is  endowed,  convenient  to  the  town  of  Clogher.  It  lies,  I believe, 
contiguous  to  the  lands  which  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  schoolmaster.  Certainly 
the  charters  that  have  been  read  to-day,  and  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Ashe, 
who  is  curate  of  Clogher,  seem  to  offer  very  good  grounds  for  further  investigation,  I think, 
upon  the  subject.  I happen  to  have  the  codicil  of  Bishop  Garnett’s  will,  which  seems  to 
bear  some  reference  to  what  has  already  appeared  before  your  lordships ; the  Commis- 
sioners will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  read  it. 

11712.  If  you  please  ?— It  is  as  follows First  codicil.—"  Whereas,  at  a meeting  of  the 
trustees,  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the  charities  of  Dr.  John  Sterne,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  deceased,  on  Monday  the  14th  day  of  December,  1772,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
said  trustees  that  a sum  not  exceeding  £100  be  paid  annually  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Clogher,  to  be  by  them  expended,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clogher,  which  was  rebuilt  on  a new  site, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  said  Dr.  John  Sterne,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  deceased, 
which  order  was  to  continue  until  revoked  or  altered  by  the  said  trustees.  And  whereas, 
I have,  on  the  credit  of  the  said  order,  advanced,  laid  out,  and  expended  out  of  my  own 
private  fortune,  the  sum  of  £400,  in  repairing  the  said  cathedral  church,  as  by  the  several 
accounts  of  the  sum  so  expended  and  paid  by  me  may  appear,  and  no  part  of  the  said 
annual  sum  of  £100  having  been  paid  to  the  said  dean  and  chapter,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
me  the  said  £400,  now  remaining  due  by  the  said  trustees,  under  the  said  order,  now  I 
do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  the  said  sum  of  £400,  so  due  to  me  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Clogher,  upon  trust,  nevertheless  that  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher 
shall,  when  they  receive  as  much  of  the  said  annuity  of  £100  as  will  discharge  the  said 
debt  of  £400,  or  any  part  thereof,  lay  out  the  same  or  such  part  as  they  shall  receive  in 
Government  securities  only ; and  upon  this  further  trust  that  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive  the  interest  and  produce  thereof,  and  pay  thereout  what 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  repairing  the  schoolhouse  erected  by  me,  at  my  sole  expense, 
near  the  town  of  Clogher,  and  in  trust  that  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  do  and  shall  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  said  interest  money,  from  time  to  time,  towards  the  support  of  an  English 
parish  schoolmaster,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  bishop  to  the  said  school. 

“ ,J.  Clogher. 


“ 20th  October,  1780.” 


11713.  The  papers  that  have  been  read  appear,  I think,  to  furnish  very  good  grounds 
to  the  Commissioners  for  extending  their  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

11714.  You  cannot  give  us  any  further  information? — No,  my  Lord,  I cannot. 

11715.  Did  you  say  these  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  the  archdeacon? — What  I 
said  was  that  there  were  fields,  and  a hill  called  the  Archdeacon’s  Hill,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  archdeacon,  which  said  lands  are  contiguous  to  the  lands  now  held  by  the  school- 
master. 

11716.  In  whose  possession  are  the  lands  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rollston — the  lands  in 
the -charter? — Yes ; they  are  in  the  hands  of  various  tenants  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

11717.  Are  they  in  the  possession  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — Yes;  they 
are  church  lands. 

11718.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  head  rent  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  receive 
for  those  lands  ? — I cannot  say. 

11719.  The  Commissioners  will  give  this  subject  every  attention.  Have  you  any  observa- 
tions you  could  address  to  the  Commissioners,  or  suggestion  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  education  in  general  ? — I shall  have  the  honour  of  meeting  your  lordship  and 
the  other  Commissioners  in  Enniskillen,  on  Monday  next,  if  you  permit  me. 


Dungannon  Royal  School. 

11720.  Secretary. — The  next  case  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
is  the  Dungannon  Royal  school.  The  first  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  con- 
tained in  the  charter  under  which  the  Royal  school  was  founded,  the  charter  of  King 
Charles  I.,  dated  the  5th  of  December,  1627.  By  that  charter  the  King  granted  to  James 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  his  successors,  for  ever,  certain  lands 
in  the  county  Tyrone.— "To  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  towns,  townlands, 
hamlets,  baliboes,  or  parcels  of  land  of  Unnykyn,  Aghmoyle,  Derrylaghan,  Derrytruske, 
Gortnekill,  Coalby,  Tonicher  otherwise  Reynechoy,  Mullanecloghege,  Mollyn  otherwise 
Mullyn,  and  Trean,  aforesaid  in  the  said  county  of  Tyrone,  with  all  and  singular  their 
rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  wheresoever,  to  the  aforesaid  James  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  his  successors  for  evex-,  to  the  sole  and  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the 
master  of  the  free  school  at  the  town  of  Mountjoy,  in  the  said  county  of  Tyrone,  for  the 
time  being,  for  ever.” 
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. 1 sc^°o1  w*®  afterwards  transferred  to  Dungannon,  or  was  built  at  Dungannon  03iagh. 

instead  of  Mountjoy.  There  is  another  clause  in  the  charter  which  I will  read: “And  

whereas  it  has  been  properly  made  known  to  us  that  the  aforesaid  masters  of  the  free  Royal 

schools  are  not,  nor  is  any  of  them  nor  were  they  or  any  of  them,  on  the  aforesaid  8th  day 
of  July,  bodies  corporate  and  politic,  or  persons  by  the  law  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland  Sc? * 7 
able  or  capable  to  acquire,  have,  enjoy,  or  possess,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
or  the  use  ot  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  for  ever  in  succession,  as  other  bodies 
corporate  and  politic  are  able  and  accustomed  to  do ; we,  careful  of  the  position  the 
aforesaid  masters  in  this  particular,  of  our  more  abundant  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  meer  motion,  we  will,  and  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors  firmly  enjoining,  we  order 
and  command,  and  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  himself  and  his  successors 
doth  covenant  and  grant  with  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  that  he  the  aforesaid  Arch- 
bishop, and  his  successors,  shall  permit  the  masters  of  the  free  schools  aforesaid  for  the 
time  being,  and  every  of  them  respectively,  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
premises,  with  the  appurtenances  above,  by  these  presents  granted  to  their  use  and  behoof 
as  is  above  respectively  limited,  according  to  our  Royal  intention  above  expressed,  without 
molestation,  disturbance,  or  impediment  of  the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  succes- 
sors, or  assigns.”  ° 

11722.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  foundation  of  the  school  was  prior  to  the 
charter  endowmg.it ; for  it  would  appear  in  its  terms  to  refer  to  the  master  of  a school  in 
existence  at  the  time. 


11723.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  inquired  into  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  in 
18°7-12.  At  page  3,  they  mention The  school  of  Dungannon  is  endowed  with  lands 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  town,  containing  above  1,600  acres,  English.  They  are 
let,  at  present,  to  under-tenants,  for  £l,481  4s.  9 d.  per  annum,  by  the  son  of  the  present 
master,  who  holds  them  under  a trust  lease  for  his  father’s  benefit,  at  the  reserved  rent  of 
£796  12s.  Such  a lease  appears  to  have  been  first  granted, in  the  year  1785,  when  the 
present  master  had  the  lands  valued  at  £570  per  annum,  and  procured  the  lease  for  his 
trustee  from  the  then  primate  at  the  reserved  rent  of  £427  10s.,  payin°-  a fine  of  £l  235 
which  was  applied  towards  building  a schoolhouse. 

“ This  lease  appears  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  year  1 795,  at  the  same  reserved  rent,  and 
a fine  ot  £354  8s.  was  then  paid  for  the  renewal,  which  is  also  stated  to  have  been  expended 
on  building ; it  was  afterwards  renewed  every  year  for  four  years  at  the  same  rent  and  a 
fine  at  each  renewal  of  £23  6s.  8 d.  paid.  * * * * 

“ The  schoolhouse  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  sixty-four  boarders,  and  to 
be  at  present  in  exceeding  good  repair.  The  school-room  and  play-ground  appear  to  be 
too  small,  the  dimensions  of  the  former  being  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  latter 
containing  a space  of  only  sixty  yards  by  forty-four. 

“There  were,  in  January  last,  twenty-seven  boarders  in  the  house  (exclusive  of  four 
who  had  been  some  time  absent  on  account  of  sickness,)  and  twelve  day  scholars.  The 
terms  for  boarders  are  twenty-six  guineas  per  annum,  and  five  guineas  entrance ; and  for 
day  scholars  a guinea  per  quarter,  and  a guinea  entrance.  There  are  usually  two  classical 
assistants  in  the  school  to  whom  the  master  pays  £50  per  annum,  with  diet  and  lodrine- 
in  the  house.”  6 ° 


11724.  The  next  document  to  which  I refer  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1813 
the  53  George  III.,  chap.  107.  That  Act  of  Parliament  transferred  the  estates  of  those  Royal 
Schools  from  the  Lord  Primate,  and  vested  them  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  commonly  called  the  Clare-street  Board.  And  it  then  enables  the  Commissioners, 
out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  estates,  to  apply  “ such  share  and  proportion  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  all  funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the  support  of 
each  and  every  or  any  of  such  schools,  shall  be  paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of  such  school  for  the  time  being  ; and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  said  Commissioners  that  one  or  more  under-master  or  under-masters  are  necessary 
tor  any  such  school,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct 
that  such  other  share  or  proportion  or  shares  or  proportions  of  such  issues  and  profits  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  under-master 
or  under-masters  respectively ; and  as  to  such  parts  of  such  issues  and  profits  as  shall 
remain  after  the  payment  of  such  salary  or  salaries  to  such  head  master  or  under-master  or 
masters,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  thereout  such 
yearly  or  other  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  or  be  .deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  shall  be 
applied  m or  towards  the  purchasing,  procuring,  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  or  furnish- 
ing the  schoolhouse,  together  with  grounds,  houses,  and  other  appurtenances  and  accom- 
mociations  necessary  or  useful  for  or  towards  the  convenient  and  proper  keeping  of  a 
scnooi  therein,  according  to  the  powers  hereinafter  given  to  the  said  Commissioners ; and  if 
ny  residue  of  such  issues  and  profits  shall  remain  after  such  yearly  or  other  sums  as  shall 
or. d<remed  sufficient  for  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  then  it  shah  be  lawful  for 
cfi  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such  residue  shall  be  applied  to  the  support- 
fll°’  mamtainmg,  and  providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars  according  to  such 
' s nSemen ts,  and  m such  sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  such 
tnl  uTi  aud  t0  the  endowraent  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College, 
e leld  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  seem  proper.” 

1 1 725.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
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Clare-street  Board  for  1816.  They  stated  We  have  farther  to  report  to  your  Excellency 
tliat  havin'*  directed  our  architect  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments made  to  the  sclioolhouse  of  Dungannon  by  the  present  master,  since  the  period  of 
his  appointment,  he  has  accordingly  reported  and  certified  to  us  that  the  sum  of 
£2  041  2s.  1 Id.  was  the  value  of  such  permanent  and  useful  buildings  or  improvements  as 
had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Dowdall ; and  there  appearing  to  have  been  already  received  of 
that  amount  from  his  grace  the  Lord  Primate  (out  of  the  funds  of  the  school  then  at  his 
^race’s  disposal)  the  sum  of  £1,048,  the  Commissioners  have  caused  the  balance,  being 
5:993  2s.  lid,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  master.” 

11726.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  returns  made  to  lariiament  m 1821, 
page  4 “ £999  16s.  8 cl.  per  annum,  from  lands  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  for  the  master 

of  a free  school.  The  present  master  (who  was  appointed  prior  to  the  fifty-third  year  of 
George  III.)  has  a salary  of  £500,  and  £100  is  appropriated  to  an  usher.  The  residue 
of  the  income  is  reserved  for  repairs  or  exhibitions.  There  are  thirty-two  scholars,  several 
of  them  boarders,  and  the  school  is  increasing.”  _ 

11727.  The  next  to  which  I refer  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  Commissioners 
to  apply  the  surplus  revenues  in  a more  extensive  way  than  was  previously  provided.  I he 
3 George  IV.,  chap  79,  sec.  8.  That  Act  enabled  them  to  apply  the  balance  of  the  funds 
of  one  school  to  the  assistance  of  another. 

11728.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  made 

in  1825  : “ We  have  caused  repairs  to  be  made  at  the  school  of  Dungannon,  and  have 

appropriated  £50  per  annum  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  school  estate  to  the  increase  of 
the  master’s  salary,  on  the  condition  of  his  employing  an  English  assistant  to  teach  in  the 
school,  on  the  most  approved  system ; and  have  also  appropriated  part  of  the  surplus 
income  to  be  paid  as  exhibitions,  in  prizes  of  £25,  £15,  and  £10,  to  such  pupils  from 
Dungannon  School  (who  shall  have  been  under  instruction  there  for  a period  not,  less  than 
two  years),  and  shall  be  distinguished  for  good  answering  at  the  examination  for  their 
admission  into  the  University,  Dublin.  ..... 

“ Application  having  been  made  to  us  by  Dr.  Dowdall,  the  master,  to  join  him  m 
demising  to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  for  thirty-one  years,  the  coal-field  on  the 
townland  of  Lisnastrea,  part  of  the  school  estate  of  Dungannon  (the  benefit  arising  from 
mines  on  those  lands  having  been  especially  reserved  for  the  master  during  his  incumbency, 
by  agreement  with  the  late  Lord  Primate),  we  caused- an  inspection  of  the  coal-field  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Griffith,  civil  engineer,  with  a view  to  ascertain  its  extent,  and  what  stipula- 
tions should  be  made  in  forming  an  agreement  with  the  company  : and  he  having  made 
his  report,  and  specified  the  terms  which  he  would  recommend  to  us  to  require  from  the 
Mining  Company,  we  have  directed  our  law'  agent  to  take  proper  measures  for  binding  the 
contracting  party  accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Griffith/’ 

11729.  The  next  Report  from  which  I read  is  that  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for 
1828.  That  merely  refers  to  the  lunacy  of  the  master,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O’Sullivan  as  master,  pending  the  lunacy.  The  school  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
Report  of  1831,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Darley  as  master,  m the  place  of 
Dr.  O’Sullivan,  during  the  lunacy  of  the  head  master,  is  stated. 

11730.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1831. 
It  states  the  number  of  pupils  in  January,  1831,  in  the  Royal  school  of  Dungannon,  was 
sixty-four— boarders,  fifty-six;  day  scholars,  eight;  free  pupils,  none. 

11731.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for 
the  succeeding  year  1832.  They  state  a vacancy  in  the  mastership  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dowdall,  whose  lunacy  had  been  noticed  : and  they  mention  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
John  Darley  as  master,  to  the  full  charge  of  the  school,  on  his  own  account.  They  then 
go  on  to  say— “ That  although  the  school-lands  have  been  of  late  years  impoverished,  in 
the  hands  of  a lessee  thereof,  under  a lease  made  in  the  year  1811,  before  this  board  was 
constituted,  and  which  has  but  lately  expired,  the  revenues  of  this  school  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  enable  them  to  make  such  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  for  exhibitions  to  the  University,  Dublin,  to  persons  educated  at  this  school, 
as  will  place  it  on  the  same  beneficial  footing  with  the  schools  of  Armagh  and  Enniskillen, 
where  a system  of  that  nature  has  been  adopted. 

“ An  agent  of  experience  and  high  character  has  been  lately  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  estates  of  the  school,  who  is  actively  employed  in  endeavouring  to  coun- 
teract the  ill  effects  arising  from  their  having  been  occupied  by  a very  numerous  and  poor 
tenantry,  owing  heavy  arrears  of  rent  to  the  late  lessee  of  the  lands  ; and  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  Commissioners  considering  that  the  interests  of  the  endowment,  and  of 
the  tenantry,  might  be  materially  prejudiced,  in  case  such  arrears  shall  be  at  once  levied 
by  the  former  lessee,  by  coercive  means,  have  proposed  to  him  an  arrangement  for  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  a great  portion  of  the  arrears,  in  which  they  hope  he  will  be  induced 
to  acquiesce.”  . 

11732.  I read  next  from  the  Report  for  1833,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  very  unsatis- 
factory state  the  tenants  had  been  in,  and  say — “ We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
to  your  Excellency  that  very  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  within  a very 
short  period,  both  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  appearance  of  their  farms 
a spirit  of  industry  having  been  excited  amongst  them  which  has  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  occupiers  of  those  lands  from  participating  in  the  tumultuous,  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ; and  although  partial  opposition 
to  the  plans  of  the  agent,  whose  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  estate  has  been  most 
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judicious,  was  at  one  time  threatened,  it  has  been  altogether  counteracted  by  his  prudence  Omagh. 

and  determination  ; and  we  have  to  notice  that  a considerable  tract  of  land  has  been  _ 

recovered  to  the  school  property  by  the  adjustment  of  a disputed  mearing,  the  unsettled  ‘‘‘^School 
state  of  which  had  for  many  years  been  a constant  source  of  contention  and  violence  Documentary 
amongst  the  occupying  tenants  of  the  estates  of  the  school,  and  of  a neighbouring  proprietor.  Evidence. ' 

It  is  expected  that  the  income  of  this  school  will  be  considerably  increased,  after  the 
settings  of  the  lands  shall  have  been  fully  completed,  and  the  extra  expenditure  which  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  be  made,  as  well  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands  as  in  works 
beneficial  to  the  estate,  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  statutable  charge  of  £629  14s.  5d.  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  master.  Dr.  Dowdall,  for  buildings  and 
improvements  on  the  school  lands,  (being  three-fourths  of  the  sum  of  £909  12s.  of  the  late 
currency,  paid  by  him  to  his  predecessor,)  shall  have  been  liquidated.  And  we  have  to 
observe  that  it  is  intended,  when  the  income  of  the  school  shall  increase,  to  employ  a 
portion  of  that  increase  in  the  maintenance  of  scholars  on  the  foundation,  and  in  exhibi- 
tions.” 

11733.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Ireland  in  1835,  178a.  They  mention  the  Royal  School  of  Dungannon, 
and  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  seventy-nine ; the  kind  of  instruction, 
classical  and  English  mercantile  education. 

11734.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1835, 
page  560,  they  mention  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  and  the  endowment.  The 
acreage  is  given  as  3,857a.  Ir.  4p.  ; the  rental,  £1,491  9s.  In  1830  there  were  twenty- 
six  boys;  in  1831,  seventy -three ; in  1832,  seventy- eight ; in  1833,  eighty-two;  in  1834, 
eighty-seven ; in  1835,  ninety-one : the  number  of  free  pupils  in  that  time  was  gene- 
rally, eight;  in  1834,  and  1835,  the  number  was  seven;  the  greatest  number  of  day 
boys  in  that  time  was  twenty-six,  and  the  least  number,  twelve ; the  greatest  number 
of  boarders  was  fifty-eight,  and  the  least  number,  fourteen.  In  a subsequent  page 
information  is  given  with  regard  to  the  endowment.  It  appears  that  the  rents  received 
in  1830,  out  of  the  estate,  amounted  to  £738,  and  the  expenditure  was  £1,048  ; in 
1831  the  income  was  £782,  and  the  expenditure,  £1,068;  in  1832  the  income  was 
£1,656  19s.,  and  the  expenditure,  £1,399  ; in  1833  the  income  was  £908,  and  the 
expenditure,  £1,447  ; in  1834  the  rent  received  was  £2,945,  and  the  expenditure,  £3,820; 
there  was,  however,  during  this  time,  a certain  amount  of  stock  sold,  and  interest  received 
from  stock  which  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  meet  the  excessive  expenditure.  The 
salary  of  the  master,  as  fixed  after  Dr.  D alley’s  appointment,  was  £400,  and  £100  for  the 
assistant  masters-  The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  £ 1,285,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
estate  in  1834.  In  1833  there  was  £558;  and  in  1832,  £701. 

1 1 735.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board  for  1835.  They  merely  mention  the  payment  of  a sum  of  £310  to  the 
master  for  certain  repairs. 

11736-  In  the  Report  of  1836  the  school  is  again  mentioned: — “We  have  to  state 
to  your  Excellency,  with  regard  to  Dungannon  Royal  School,  that  since  our  last 
report  a sum  of  £141  15s.  (J\d.  has  been  expended  by  us  in  necessary  repairs  of  the 
schoolhouse ; and  our  architect  having  reported  to  us  that  a considerable  sum  will  still  be 
necessary  for  a complete  and  thorough  repair  of  the  entire,  we  have  given  directions  that 
estimates  for  the  same  should  be  furnished  to  us,  with  a view  to  putting  the  whole  into  a 
state  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  very  flourishing  establishment. 

“ We  have  further  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  a sum  of  £266  6s.  2d.  has  been, 
since  our  last  report,  paid  to  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Murray,  late  lessee  of  the  school- 
lands,  being  the  last  instalment  of  the  sum  ascertained  to  be  due  to  him  by  the  Commis- 
sioners when  they  became  possessed  .of  the  school-lands.  ” 

11737.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1846,  in 
which  the  number  of  pupils  for  several  years  is  given.  In  1836  there  were  seventy 
boarders,  twenty-five  dayboys,  and  six  free  pupils;  total,  ninety-five.  In  1837  there  were 
seventy-six  boarders,  twenty  day  scholars,  sixfree  pupils;  total,  ninety-six.  In  1838  there 
were  seventy-eight  boarders,  twenty  day  scholars,  and  eight  free  pupils;  total,  ninety-eight. 

In  1839  there  were  seventy  boarders,  twenty- two  day  boys,  and  ten  free  pupils;  total, 
ninety-two.  In  1840  there  were  sixty  boarders,  eighteen  day  boys,  and  ten  free  pupils;  total, 
seventy- eight.  In  1841, forty-eight  boarders, twenty  dayscholars,  and  eight  free  pupils;  total, 
sixty-eight.  In  1842  there  were  sixty  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  and  six  free  pupils; 
total,  seventy-eight.  In  1843  there  were  sixty-two  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  and 
nine  free  pupils ; total,  eighty.  In  1844  there  were  sixty-four  boarders,  seventeen  day 
scholars,  and.  six  free  pupils;  total,  eighty-one.  In  1 845  there  were  sixty-six  boarders, 
eighteen  day  scholars,  and  six  free  pupils ; total,  eighty-four.  It  states  the  charges  to  be 
“for  boarders,  forty-six  guineas  per  annum  ; for  day  scholars,  ten  guineas  per  annum.” 

11738.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for 
1846  : — “ On  the  Dungannon  school-lands,  where  outrages  were  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance,  we,  as  stated  in  our  last  Report  to  your  Excellency,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a constabulary  force ; and  we  have  recently  received  a satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  police  barrack  has  been  completed  for  their  accommodation.  And  on  this 
estate,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is  extremely  boggy,  and  very  difficult  of  drainage, 
our  agent  and  the  agriculturist  resident  there  are  employed  in  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  manure,  and  by  other  meaus,  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  portions  of  the  bog,  and 
to  raise  crops  thereon.” 
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11739.  In  the  Report  of  1848  they  state:—1 " On  the  Dungannon  school  estate  we  have 
expended  a considerable  sum  in  purchasing  small  holdings  of  those  who  were  about  to 
emigrate,  and  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  enlarge  several  of  the  small  farms.” 

11740.  Then  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1849  the  particulars  of  the  estate 
are  given.  It  is  mentioned  that  “the  number  of  plantation  acres  was  2,381.  The  lowest 
letting  was  2s.  5d.  the  statute  acre,  and  the  highest  30s.;  the  average  letting  14s.  6d. 
The  number  of  tenants  was  353  in  May,  1846  ; 335  in  May,  1849-”  The  estate,  it  is  said, 
contains  large  quantities  of  bog  and  very  poor  land. 

11741.  The  next  to  which  I refer  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1849,  in 
which  the  Commissioners  say : — “ A representation  having  been  made  to  us  as  to  the  course 
of  religious  instruction  given  at  Dungannon  Royal  School,  we  have  issued  directions  to  the 
master,  which,  we  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  any  feeling  that  might,  in  this 
respect,  be  prejudicial  to  this  school.” 

11742.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  a memorial  that 
was  presented  to  the  Lorcl  Lieutenant  in  1851.  This  is  a memorial  from  the  undersigned 
inhabitants  of  Dungannon  and  other  towns  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  addressed  to  his 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland. 

“ The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Dungannon,  and  other  towns  in  the 
County  of  Tyrone, 

“ Respectfully  sheweth, — That  memorialists  have  lately  become  aware  that  His  Ma- 
jesty Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1627,  granted  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  trust, 
to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  in  succession,  for  the  payment  of  a master  for  free  educa- 
tion at  Mountjoy,  who  was  subsequently  removed  to  Dungannon.  That  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1813,  these  trusts  were  transferred  with  those  of  other  schools  similarly  endowed, 
to  the  Board  of  Education,,  by  which  Act  it  was  provided,  that  any  residue  after  paying 
the  masters  and  assistants,  and  providing  for  repairs  of  schoolhouses,  should  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  free  scholars  and  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College. 

“ That  memorialists  now  respectfully  call  your  Excellency’s  notice  to  the  non-fulfilment 
of  these  trusts,  and  to  the  misapplication  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  lands  so  granted. 
The  Royal  school  of  Dungannon  is  not  a free  school  in  any  respect ; the  charges  ai-e  above 
those  of  private  schools  in  Ireland,  generally  being  £50  per  annum  for  boarders  and  £10 
for  day  scholars.  That  within  a recent  period  applications  have  been  made  to  the  present 
master  for  the  free  admission  of  day  scholars ; and  that  in  answer  to  these  applications  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  free  education  in  the  Royal  school  of  Dun- 
gannon, and  would  refuse  all  applications  put  forward  on  that  ground. 

“ The  memorialists  inform  your  Excellency  that  very  recently  six  or  seven  boys  have 
been  admitted  as  free  day  scholars,  and  that  these  have  been  selected  by  the  master  solely 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  undirected  by  any  rules  or  local  claims ; and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  these  boys  is  the  only  return  made  for  the  advantages  of  extensive  premises  and 
grounds,  and  for  a salary  of  £400  a-year  for  himself  and  £1 00  a-year  to  an  assistant  master. 

“ That  memorialists  believe  the  course  of  education  now  pursued  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Dungannon  is  what  is  termed  classical,  fitted  only  for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and 
that  as  it  does  not  sufficiently  include  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  natural  philosophy, 
the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  even  when  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  very  high  charges, 
are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere ; and  whilst  the  Royal  College  has  but  few 
boarders  and  a small  attendance  of  day  scholars,  the  gentry  and  traders  of  Dungannon  and 
its  vicinity  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  distant  boarding  schools,  or  to  other  day 
schools,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  town. 

“ That  memorialists  are  satisfied  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Royal 
grantor  of  the  estates  of  Dungannon  College,  nor  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813,  to 
give  so  large  an  income  to  a master  for  no  public  equivalent,  or  to  confine  the  advantages 
of  the  institution  to  the  highest  and  wealthiest  class  of  society ; they  are  equally  sure 
that  in  these  times  of  economic  and  educationary  improvement,  it  cannot  be  the  wish  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  Royal  bounty  should  continue  to  be  so  misapplied. 

“ Memorialists  therefore  respectfully  pray  your  Excellency  to  have  immediate  inquiry 
made  into  the  management  of  these  institutions,  with  a view  to  providing  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dungannon  and  the  county  of  Tyrone,  such  a course  of  instruction  as  will  enable 
all  classes  and  professions  to  partake  of  its  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate 
the  Royal  bounty,  by  affording  e free  education’  under  such  rules  and  limitations  as  will 
accord  with  the  present  state  of  society. 


(Signed) 


“ Charlemont,  Lieutenant,  County  Tyrone. 
“A.  Stuart,  d.l. 


William  Orr,  Police 

Commissioner,  Dungannon. 

William  Seigneur, 

do. 

do. 

Joseph  Irwin, 

do. 

. do. 

Hugh  Quinn, 

do. 

do. 

Bernard  Mooney, 

do. 

do. 

Thomas  Lilburn, 

do. 

do. 

James  Dickson, 

do. 

do. 

John  Spence, 

do. 

do. 

And  some  hundreds  of  other  signatures. 
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11743.  Then  follows  the  answer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ringwood : — Omagh. 

“ Royal  School,  Dungannon,  23  December,  1851.  Dung^m  Royal 

“My  Lord,— Having  learned  that  a memorial  relative  to  the  Royal  school  of  Dungan-  SchooL 
non,  of  which  I am  master,  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  your  Excellency,  I am  ®°°du.nnlentnry 
anxious  that  your  lordship  should  be  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  °e' 

I am  concerned  with  them  ; and  I rely  upon  your  Excellency’s  believing  that  I trespass 
upon  your  valuable  attention  with  genuine  reluctance. 

_ “ The  memorial  to  which  I allude,  and  of  which  I enclose  a copy  extracted  from  a pro- 
vincial paper,  has  been  obviously  imitated  from  a similar  document  which  was  drawn  up  in 
reference  to  the  Royal  school  of  Armagh,  and  contains  sundry  statements,  of  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  which,  in  relation  to  other  institutions,  I am  not  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  but  which  are  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  as  regards  the  establish- 
ment intrusted  to  my  care. 

“ The  first  statement  in  the  document  to  which  I refer,  the  truth  of  which  I deny,  is, 
that  the  charges  of  £50  per  annum  for  boarders  and  £10  for  day  scholars  * are  above  those 
of  private  schools  in  Ireland  generally.’  This  is  not  the  ease,  inasmuch  as  these  charges 
include  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  a school  in  Ireland, 
or  in  the  empire,  which  gives  the  services  of  such  masters  as  are  employed  here’ 
and  in  so  many  departments,  and  with  such  accommodation,  &c.,  for  boarders,  for  the 
same  money  : it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  but  for  the  endowment.  And  I 
must  also  inform  your  Excellency  that  when  I re-opened  this  school,  on  my  appointment 
to  its  mastership  in  November,  1850,  I received  six  resident  pupils  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  institution  and  to  my  own  table,  &c.,  for  £40  per  annum.  Your  Excellency’s 
knowledge  of  life  will  make  you  to  calculate  the  profits  which  I can  derive  from  such 
terms  as  these.  1 must  also  mention  that  independently  of  free  pupils,  of  whom  I shall 
speak  by-and-by,  I have  received  five  day  scholars  already  at  £6  per  annum,  including 
instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages.  Whether  this  cheapness  is  realized  in 
any  other  institution  in  the  empire,  I do  not  know. 

“ But,  secondly,  the  ‘ memorialists  inform  your  Excellency,  that  very  recently  six  or  seven 
boys  have  been  admitted  as  free  day  scholars,  and  that  these  have  been  selected  by  the 
master  solely  according  to  his  own  pleasure,’  &c. 

“ The  ‘ very  recently ’ being  in  italics,  seems  intended  to  convey  some  implicit  point,  but 
the  point  unfortunately  has  not  the  keenness  of  truth,  as  I opened  the  school  in  November, 

1850,  with  a free  pupil ; and,  what  is  still  more  important,  I have  not  refused  a free  pupil 
in  a single  instance  since  my  appointment,  except  upon  grounds  of  badness  of  character 
or  some  similar  disqualification,  and  I have  declined  only  three  applications  in  all ; at  pre- 
sent I have  nine  free  pupils  here,  one  of  whom  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  his  is  the  only 
application  1 have  hitherto  received  from  a member  of  that  communion. 

“ This  town,  in  fact,  is  a poor  one,  and  there  are  not  a great  many  people  in  it  whose 
children  might  not  be  educated  in  the  national  education  schools,  or  the  church  education 
schools,  or  Lord  Ranfurly’s  school,  or  the  Erasmus  Smith  school.  I may  mention 
here  , that  I have  been  informed  by  a credible  party,  the  former  rector  of  the  parish,  that 
the  small  shopkeepers  of  this  locality  objected  to  the  last-named  school,  and  refused  to 
send  their  children  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  there  were  some  children  educated  there 
without  payment. 

“ The  next  allegation  of  the  memorial  to  which  I solicit  your  Excellency’s  consideration 
is  this,  that  as  the  course  of  education  pursued  here  ‘does  not  sufficiently  include  book- 
keeping, mensuration,  or  natural  philosophy,  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  even  when 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  very  high  charges,  are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  distant 
boarding  schools,  or  to  other  day  schools,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  town.’ 

“ Now,  if  your  Excellency  will  compare  this  statement  with  that  in  the  memorial  from 
Armagh,  a copy  of  which  also  I enclose,  you  will  perceive  that  the  word  ‘sufficiently,’  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Armagh  memorial,  is  inserted  before  ‘ include,’  in  that  which  ema- 
nates from  a clique  in  this  town. 

“ This  insertion  was  obviously  made  in  order  to  palliate  or  screen  a palpable  misrepre- 
sentation ; for  your  Excellency  will  perceive,  from  the  prospectus  which  I have  the  honour 
of  enclosing,  and  which  I issued  on  my  being  appointed  to  this  school,  and  also  from  the 
advertisements  which  I have  published  from  time  to  time,  one  of  which  I also  enclose,  that 
I have  undertaken  from  the  beginning  to  supply  the  exact  description  of  education  here 
which  these  parties  profess  to  desire. 

“ In  proof  of  my  having  carried  this  undertaking  into  full  effect,  I beg  to  say  that  I have 
different  pupils  in  this  school  at  present  who  learn  no  classics  whatsoever,  but  devote  their 
whole  time  to  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  &c.,  and  to  French  and  German,  with  a view  to  their 
advancement  in  mercantile  life ; and  also,  that  the  master  of  what  was  called  the  mercantile 
school,  in  this  town  has  twice  applied  to  me  within  the  last  few  months  to  take  him  as  an 
assistant  master  here,  upon  the  ground  that  all  his  pupils  were  leaving,  or  about  to  leave, 
his  school,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  this  institution. 

. “ In  reference  to  the  allegation  (also  copied  from  the  Armagh  memorial),  that 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  ‘ are  obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  distant  boarding 
schools,’  &c.,  I beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  after  making  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a single  instance  of  any  person  resident  in  Dungannon  or  its  vicinity 
having  a child  educated  elsewhere,  except  that  of  a lady  who  has  her  son  at  an  expensive 
Jesuit  college — I presume  with  a view  to  his  taking  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

“ I hope  I have  not  wearied  your  Excellency  by  this  indication  of  my  management  of 
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Omagh.  tills  school  since  my  appointment  to  its  superintendence  in  1850.  I abstain  from  troubling 

you  with  a statement  of  the  pecuniary  losses  I have  incurred  in  repairing  and  improving 

DungmmoiiRoyd  }.]ie  buildings  of  the  institution.  Nor  need  I allude  to  the  general  depression  resulting 
_ ° 00 1 from  agricultural  calamities  during  the  recent  years,  which  lias  made  itself  sensibly  felt 

Evidence.  ^ as  well  in  schools  as  in  every  other  ramification  of  the  social  system.  But  this  I may  say, 

that  although  there  is  £200  per  annum,  and  not  £100  only,  as  stated  in  that  most 
erroneous  memorial,  allowed  to  me  towards  the  payments  (which  it  by  no  means  covers) 
of  assistant  masters,  I have  hitherto  found  my  income,  with  a perfect  attention  to 
economy,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  me  out  of  debt.  And  I may  also  say,  that  I think  your 
Excellency  will  regard  my  salary  as  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  when  I state, 
hoping  that  your  Excellency  will  pardon  ‘the  pride  which  scholars  feel,’  that  I believe  I 
am  the  only  Irishman  now  alive  who  has  been  quoted  by  the  first  scholars  in  Germany  as 
an  authority  to  whom  they  defer,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  author.  In  proof 
of  this  being  the  case,  I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  (with  the  passage  marked)  a volume 
of  the  last  and  most  eminent  edition  of  Horace  which  has  issued  from  the  German  press. 

“Apologizing  once  more  for  my  prolonged  occupation  of  your  lordship’s  time, 

“ I have,  &c., 

“ (Signed)  F.  W.  Ringwood. 

“ To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.” 

1 1744.  Then  follows  the  reply  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education;  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  llingwood’s.  It  states  they  had  full  authority  to  apply  the  money  as  they 
had  done. 

11745.  In  a Parliamentary  Return  made  in  1850,  there  is  information  given  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  school.  The  rents  received,  and  the  expenditure  under  various 
heads,  are  given  from  1845  to  1849  inclusive.  From  the  1st  of  November,  1844,  to  the 
31st  of  October,  1845,  the  rents  received  out  of  the  lands  were  £2,327.  In  the  same 
period  there  was  £600  paid  in  salaries,  £103  for  repairs  of  schoolhouse,  £115  paid  to 
agents  and  receivers,  £305  expended  on  the  property,  and  £371  in  miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments. These  are  the  principal  items.  In  1846,  the  rents  received  were  £ 1,901  ; paid  in 
salaries,  £600  ; repairs,  £93 ; paid  for  collecting  rents,  £109 ; expended  on  the  property, 
£577  ; miscellaneous  disbursements,  £668.  In  1847 — rents  received,  £l, 476 ; the  miscel- 
laneous disbursements  were  £731.  In  1848  the  rents  received  amounted  to  £ 1,911 ; there 
was  expended  on  the  property,  £703 ; and  the  miscellaneous  disbursements  were  £560. 
In  1849  there  was  received  £2,1 15 ; expended  on  the  property,  £312 ; and  in  miscellaneous 
disbursements,  £487.  In  a subsequent  return  the  particulars  of  the  miscellaneous  dis- 
bursements are  given.  The  principal  item  is  for  Royal  Scholarships.  In  1845  it  was  £290. 
In  1S46,  £280  ; and  in  the  same  year  there  was  £287  for  building  a police  barrack.  In 
1S47  the  amount  for  Royal  Scholarships  was  £345 ; in  the  same  year  there  is  £126  for 
building  a wall  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  £180  allowed  to  the  tenants  for  potato  failure.  In 
1848  the  amount  for  Royal  Scholarships  is  £420  ; and  in  1849,  £360.  In  1854  that  return 
is  continued,  and  the  income  is  given  for  four  years,  from  1850  to  1853  inclusive.  The 
total  is  £7,000.  Other  monies  received,  £650  ; salaries  to  masters  and  assistants,  about 
£600  a-year ; paid  for  repair  of  schoolhouses,  about  £900 ; paid  for  collecting  rents  in  the 
four  years,  £360  ; to  bailiffs  and  others,  £60 ; for  tithe  rent-charge  and  poor  rates,  £580 ; 
expended  on  the  property,  £130 ; amount  of  miscellaneous  disbursements,  which  are  unex- 
plained in  the  four  years,  £6,800. 

11746.  By  the  same  return  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1850,  six  free  pupils,  four- 
teen day  scholars,  and  fifty  hoarders.  In  1851 — one  free  pupil,  fourteen  day  scholars, 
and  eighteen  boarders.  In  1852  there  were  twelve  free  scholars,  twenty-one  day  scho- 
lars, and  twenty-three  boarders.  In  1853  there  were  seven  free  scholars,  twenty-one  day 
scholars,  and  twenty-seven  boarders. 

11747.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  a return  has  been 
received  from  them.  It  gives  the  annual  income  of  the  school  at  £ 1 ,627 ; and  the  nett  income, 
after  deductions  and  outgoings,  at  £ 1,338.  I read  the  return.  [The  return  is  read.]  The 
master  has  made  a return,  which  I read.  [The  return  is  read.]  The  following  letter  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Lilburn  of  Dungannon,  one  of  the  parties  who  signed  the  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1851,  and  which  I read.  The  letter  is  as  follows : — 
“Ranfurly  Arms,  Dungannon,  October  12th,  1855. 

“ Sir — 1 am  in  the  receipt  of  yours,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools 
will  meet  in  Omagh  on  the  13th  instant. 

“ I,  having  signed  a memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  empire,  pray- 
ing for  an  investigation,  humbly  beg  to  state  that  the  Royal  school  of  Dungannon  has  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  to  my  knowledge,  an  academy  for  the  rich — as  the  terms  of  £52 
per  annum  for  boarders,  and£l0  for  day  scholars,  with  about  £l  0 more  for  books  furnished  by 
the  master,  made  it  quite  too  high  for  shopkeepers  or  merchants  to  send  their  children 
there.  A few  boys  have  been  taken  in  by  a selection  of  the  masters : but  these  boys  are 
so  treated  by  the  other  boys,  and  I believe  by  the  harshness  of  the  master,  that  it  prevents 
many  from  attempting  to  gain  access  to  the  school.  * I have  read  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  before  the  Commission  in  Belfast,’  and  his  suggestions 
(which  I rejoice  at),  and  hope  same  will  be  carried  out. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“William  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Thomas  Lilburn. 

Royal  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 
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r-d  fe  other 

them  of  this  court  and  of  their  havino-  eioratl  n,*  0 T1'  Lord  Lieutenant,  apprizing 

before  the  Commissioned  i^gZZitso^  ***  **  88mf 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Howe  Ringwood  sworn  and  examined. 

!!Un  S'a"yian'-You  e™  Lead  master  of  the  Dungannon  school  ?_Yes 
11750.  How  long  have  you  been  head  master?— Sine?  the  year  1850 

othe/cLm^SntsTbeC ?-Ti»=  Lord  Primate,  Tinder  the  sanction  of  the 
in  goofi^  Sta‘e  °'  IePair  ^ th°  BCll°01  **  J0"  appointed  ?— It  was  not 

and^^,t^jrSwe8:  “ w“s  -P-ed  subsequently  *my  appointment; 

*»*  me  £40°  » «-n- 

the  amount  of  which  I dATSow  Fn  the  in  LVhSwT  ““a  W8rB  Some  rePairB’ 
my  appointment-partial  repairs  between  my  predecessor  leaving  and 

mt  made  t0 70hrechool?_In  the  way  of  budding? 

Tti 

by  irons,  facing  the pla, * md^Zr  1„°  ” “'“V™  "'bol°  Bch°o1-  supported 

Formerly  the  Lys  cLS^s's  “omTTch S&£MS£? 

open  air,  which  was  very  inconvenient  ° aU  exceP^  m 

#=^S=I15SS«S 

KSlZ^Sy  me  £2°°’  “ °rder  t0  co“Pleto  tte  alterations  F de^St 

are^  divided ‘hi^^epmSZkeping^cZpartmeFit^caUcthZbeHeve^cub^^s—mid™^013'!! 

t,  ,2,  S 7 rny  1>UpiIs  haTe  y™  at  Piesent  ?— Sixty,  exactly,  to-day. 
pup™ ■ Zi°7  ”any  ara  d»T  scholars,  how  many  are  board™,  and  how  many  are  free 

PT.’^ 

a3^®r^““rd^,rS  Xd: roZFs  haTrAtn  rnSV0  F'eSent  C,lbiCUlar 

764.  How  are  the  free  pupils  selected  ?_They  are  selected  by  myself 
never  FefnSS9sf'hat  P™°;PIe  ?— General  aptitude  for  instruction.  'The  fact  is,  I have 
msl  Wha?  £ the1”1^  my  lea“er  t0  tbe  Commissioners,  which  was  read, 

of  go  l/ckl^S,  t7ap”peFrAg„rW  7°“  ?~If  ‘b8  b»y  * 

“IS-  Alld  that  y°u  consider  his  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  ?— Yes.  I had  hut 
have  his  on  fr°m  a Plrenti  whose  circumstances  I considered  too  good  to  qualify  him  to 

treated  by  the  others  9 The  gam  ad,mssIon  the  school.  How  are  the  free  pFpfls 
insinuatitm  or  to  lead Aft SoT  TZT  ^ “courted  f ‘he  school  to  justiif  tLt 
free  minils  and  ,h„  h of  th?  be?‘  oonducted  and  most  promising  boys  are 

deserveio  receive  d 7 7 Wa7  reCe‘1'8  ‘ 18  least  PnnisIlment,  because  they  do  not 

slightest'-  m/ betw.ecn  ,tIie  llee  P"PiIs  and  *<»  others  ?— Not  the 
hoi  many  free  Zods  I had  »Fd  mofm«  by  ‘be  master,  who  is  in  attendance  here, 
«",»*■  oobody  in  the  est'hSwni  ° *"  *"  ^ * 

most  decidedly  Af71”8  PUpllB  b'°'''  ’’’M°b  a1'8  *“  P”Pfls  « am  sure  they  do  not; 

‘reitment bf tLAr^FundsZlh AFHi.  c“,beT  *W  ,*■*  k this  statement,  as  to  the 
11772  Did  Mr  Tl.n,v!  8 ot^er  boys  ; — I think  it  is  perfectly  unfounded, 
made aF  u”  test oZicA™  ““A  a“y  complablt  t0  never  did;  but  he 

not  at  all  connor-wi  P®Pumary  nature  upon  me  in  connexion  with  some  repairs,  but 
[The  tetter  S 1Zm.fr A”'  matteI7  i, if  i be  tbe  sam8  Perso”-  ‘La  was  Ldbnrn. 

tut  I Will  not  swoir  it  in  +ho  1 k””  ^ exlutited  to  witness.]  That  is  the  same  handwriting, 
ot  the  EaXlv  A™,  “ ™ a°'  A,P.erS0”  ot  same  of  Lilburn,  and  who  is  the  keepfr 

uily  Arms,  once  made  a claim  upon  me  for  repairs,  and  which  I resisted.  1 

4 N 
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11773.  Did  lie  take  any  further  steps  except  making  the  demand  for  the  payment?— 

He  commenced,  in  fact,  an  action  against  me  at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  follow  it  up. 

11774.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I think  it  was  in  1851. 

1 1 775.  Do  you  inflict  corporal  punishment  ? — Very  little.  . r , 

11776.  State  the  nature  of  the  punishment  and  the  causes?— The  causes  of  punishment 
would  be  such  for  instance  as  telling  a gross  lie,  or  committing  theft ; once  an  mcorngi  e 
boy  that  ran  away  from  the  school,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of,  I beat 
with  a cane  or  with  a horsewhip. 

11777.  Did  you  strip  the  boy  ? — Never.  » mi 

1 1778.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  punishment?— No ; the  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  are  not  very  frequent — very  unfrequent. 

11779.  Do  you  make  any  return  of  them  to  the  Governors  ' INo. 

11780.  Could  you  state  how  many  times  in  a year  on  an  average,  you  gave  such  beatings 
aB  n°T8iaMrd  Flogging  across  the  back  ? — I could  not  say ; perhaps  m the  ive 

clothes ?-l  never  did.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  or  one  occasion,  I made  a boy  take  off  his  top  frieze  coat  having  his  under  coat 
on,  perhaps  worn  on  purpose  to  prevent  him  feeling  such  a cane  as  I use  but  I never  took 
a boy's  uider  coat  off ; I once,  I recollect,  ordered  a boy  to  take  off  his  frieze  coat,  which 
was  over  another  coat.  , , , 0 v 

11783.  Have  you  any  system  of  prizes  m your  school  c — ies._  , 

11784.  State  the  nature  of  them  ?— We  hold  examinations  twice  a-year,  and  I give  books 
to  the  boys  that  are  best  in  a certain  number  of  subjects.  -mio 

1 1785.'  From  what  funds  are  the  prizes  procured  ?— I gave  them  myself.  I was  anxious 
to  get  a draft  in  order  to  make  them  more  valuable.  , . T QTY1 

11786.  Have  you  made  any  application  upon  the  subject  ?— I think  I did  , I am  satisfied 
I made  an  application  on  different  occasions  for  every  one  of  the  things  I am  anxious  about. 

1 XtOf Wk  of  them  are  Church  of 

E°nmHave  yon  boys  of  other  denominations ?-Tes ; there  ore  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  : at  this  moment  I have  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

11789.  Have  you  ever  had  a Roman  Catholic  ?— Yes,  I had,  I have  not  one  at  present. 
11790.  Have  you  ever  had  any  boarders  of  any  other  religious  persuasion  than  Church 

of  England? — None  but  those  that  go  to  church.  

11791.  Has  any  objection  ever  been  made,  on  religious  grounds,  to  sending  p p 
vour  school? — Never,  that  I heard.  . , , . , 

^ 11792.  To  what  class  in  society  do  your  pupils  belong  ?— Almost  every  class  except  the 

highest.  There  is  no  nobleman’s  son.  T , , • , - 

1 1793.  What  are  the  subsequent  pursuits  of  your  pupils  ? — Since  I have  been  appointed 
a large  number  latterly  have  gone  into  the  army,  to  the  bar,  and  the  church ; medicine, 
and  civil  engineering,  and  to  trade.  „ „ . , , , . . 

11794.  What  is  the  course  of  education  in  your  school?— It  includes  the  dead  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  also  mathematics,  and  modern  languages. 

11795.  What  modern  languages  ? — French  and  German,  ancient  and  modern  histo  y, 
and  English  education  generally.  „ , , . „ v 

11796.  Have  you  any  pupils  who  receive  only  an  English  education.  Yes;  but  very  . 
11797.  That  is  by  the  desire  of  their  parents  ? — Yes;  I have  only  two  boys  who  learn  i o 
language  but  their  mother  tongue,  by  the -desire  of  their  parents,  Presbyterian  clergyme  • 
11798.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  boys,  are  modern  languages  made  an  indispensable 
part  of  your  school  course  ?— So  far  as  I can. 

11799.  Are  they  taught  modern  languages  in  the  ordinary  school-hours,  roui  no 
every  day,  except  Saturday. 

11800.  Within  the  ordinary  school-hours?— Yes.  , rtlia_ 

11801.  Have  you  a school  library? — There  was  a remnant  of  such  a thing  in  the  • 
There  are  a certain  number  of  advanced  classical  books,  with  “Dungannon  College  library 
stamped  upon  them,  which  were  left  with  me  by  my  predecessor : £20  or  £30  woitn 
books,  but  of  such  a nature  that  I hope  never  to  read  them  myself. 

11802.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  books  ?— Advanced  classical  books,  not  ht  tor  tne  use 

11803.  Have  you  any  books  for  the  use  of  the  boys? — That  is  to  hand  to  the  boys  for 

11804.  Yes. — No,  except  my  own  library;  I often  give  the  boys  books  out  of  vay  owp 
library.  I am  anxious  to  get  a library;  and  have  commenced,  to  a small  exten  , u„ 
worth  speaking  of,  a library  of  instructive  and  amusing  books  for  the  boys.  Abou 
the  money  is  fines  imposed  for  absence  after  the  time  of  vacation  had  expired, 
instituted  a plan  of  fining  boys  2s.  6 d.  per  diem  for  absence  from  school  after  the  „ 

tion  of  vacation.  That  small  sum  I have  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books  ms 
and  amusing  books.  __  ,,  „ t nf  is 

11805.  Is  that  library,  in  fact,  for  the  use  of  the  boys? — No;  the  one  I spol 

11806.  Have  you  formed  it  for  the  use  of  the  boys?— 1 have  not;  I am  endeavoimiiig 
now  to  do  that  in  a small  way.  I have  got  a small  set  of  books  ; but  the  fining  J 
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has  made  the  pupils  return  so  regularly  after  vacation  that  I think  it  will  progress  very 
slowly.  J 

11807.  What  means  would  you  suggest  for  the  formation  of  a library  for  the  use  of  the 
hoys  ? — I have  been  thinking  of  making  it  a rule  in  the  school  that  every  boy  who  left 
should  leave  a volume.  I would  be  very  glad  the  Commissioners  would  buy  some  books 
for  us. 

11808.  Have  you  considered  it  advisable  for  the  boys  to  subscribe  a small  sum?— No, 
I should  be  afraid  of  that ; some  of  the  boarders  are  not  so  well  off  as  others.  Thirteen 
pay  £50,  four  pay  £45,  four  pay  £40  or  less,  and  six  pay  £30  or  less. 

11809-  Is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lilburn  in  his  letter  true,  “that  it  is  only  an 
academy  for  the  rich,  as  the  terms  of  £52  per  annum  for  boarders,  and  £10  for  day  scholars, 
with  about  £10  more  for  books  furnished  by  the  master,  made  it  quite  too  high  for  shop- 
keepers or  merchants  to  send  their  children  ?”— No  ; I think  that  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Of  the  whole  school  of  non-resident  boys  at  present  only  seven 
pay  £10  per  annum.  These  are  my  nominal  terms,  which,  I believe,  were  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Kyle  to  be  less  than  half  of  what  is  paid  for  the  same  instruction  in  Dublin  in  day- 
schools,  taking  in  French  and  German,  for  which,  in  my  predecessors  time,  there  was  a 
separate  charge.  There  was  six  guineas  for  French  and  six  guineas  for  Italian.  Including 
French  and  German,  seven  pay  £10  per  annum,  nine  pay  £6  per  annum,  one  pays  £4,  and 
sixteen  pay  nothing. 

11810.  Do  any  of  your  boarders  pay  £52  per  annum?— No  ; £50  is  the  charge,  and  £2 
for  washing.  If  the  person  that  I refer  to  be  the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  I do  not 
think  he  has  any  sons. 

11811.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  housekeeper  with  reference  to  the  boys? She  has 

the  general  superintendence  of  their  dormitories,  their  clothes,  and  linen,  and  to  a certain 
extent  of  their  health.  She  has  also  to  see  that  the  cook  does  her  work  properly,  and  to 
see  that  breakfast  and  tea  are  comfortably  served,  and  to  report  to  me  relative  to  any  boy 
whose  health  may  he  bad.  J 

11812.  Are  you  married  ? — Yes. 

11813.  Does  Mrs.  Ringwood  breakfast,  dine,  and  take  tea  with  the  boys? She  does. 

11814.  Does  she  look  after  the  boys  generally  ?— She  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  them, 
and  sees  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

11815.  If  a boy  is  ill  she  visits  him  personally  ? — She  does. 

11816.  Is  she  always  ready  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  boys’  parents? — Yes,  as  far 
as  she  can. 

11817.  Does  she  not  refer  them  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  housekeeper  ? — Not  at  all. 

11818.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — You  stated  that  some  of  your  pupils  enter  the  university 

obtain  honors,  and  become  members  of  the  learned  professions ; others  engage  in  commer- 
cial and  mercantile  employments ; I assume,  then,  the  instruction  given  in  your  school  is  of 
such  a nature  as  to  fit  persons  for  any  of  these  pursuits? — As  far  as  I can  make  it,  it  is. 

11819.  You  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  what  is  called  classical  and  commercial  educa- 
tion ? — Yes.  I have  written  out  my  views  on  that  subject. 

11820.  The  Commissioners  would  desire  to  hear  your  statement ; if  questions  afterwards 
suggest  themselves  they  will  put  them  to  you ; but  it  is  probable  the  paper  may  anticipate 
all  they  would  wish  to  ask. 

11821.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  statement  you  have 
to  make  ? — I will  read  the  following  : — 

“ Royal  School,  Dungannon. — To  the  Endowed  School  Commission,  1855. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Having  received  a summons  to  wait  upon  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  having  some  time  since  taken 
upon  me  to  recommend  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  this  country  an  important 
change  in  the  system  of  instruction  encouraged  in  our  Royal  schools,  I trust  that  it  will  not 
appear  either  disrespectful  to  those  noblemen- and  gentlemen,  under  whose  sanction  I was 
appointed  to  my  present  office,  or  intrusive  towards  those  before  whom  I now  stand,  if  I 
lay  before  you  a brief  account  of  the  alterations  I have  suggested,  and  also  take  a short 
view  of  this  subject  in  general. 

“ As  a preliminary  to  this  statement,  I am  anxious  to  remove  an  error  of  language  which 
appears  to  me  to  embarrass  the  whole  question  of  education.  I allude  to  that  which  is 
involved  in  using  classical  and  commercial  education  as  opposite  terms,  and  as  mutually 
excluding  one  another  ; now  I am  quite  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  a more 
accurate  analysis  would  classify  the  antagonistic  elements  under  the  heads  of  the  dead- 
language  system  and  the  modern  system — the  fact  being  that  the  modern  system  has  quite 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the  practice  of  the  classical  ancients  them- 
selves, than  that  mode  of  exclusive  instruction,  which  I venture  to  call  the  dead-language 
system. 

“ Waiving,  however,  metaphysical  discussion,  I hasten  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
exclusive  dead-language  system  is  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  require- 
ments of  any  class  of  society  at  the  present  day,  that  it  fails  almost  as  much  for  the 
purposes  of  the  statesman,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician,  as  it  confessedly  does 
m the  case  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  walks  of  practical  science  and  of 
mercantile  pursuits;  and  that,  therefore,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  former  classes  alone,  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  a fusion  of  the  modern  system  of  education  and  of  the  dead- 
language  system  should  be  accomplished. 

“ xhe  due  adjustment  of  this  combination  will  form  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem 
of  the  day.  . 

« Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  schools  of  this  country,  I have  endeavoured  to  approximate, 
to  this  desirable  end,  by  a modification  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  for  the  scholarships  connected  with  these  institutions.  This  modification,  as  will 
appear  in  the  pamphlets  which  I have  recently  published  on  this  subject,  and  which  I take 
the  liberty  of  now  submitting  to  your  consideration,  consists  in  introducing  into  the  scholar- 
ship course,  which  is  at  present  limited  to  subjects  called  classical  exclusively,  arithmetic,  - 
algebra  and  Euclid,  the  French  and  German  languages,  modern  history,  modern  geography, 
and,  if  possible,  some  elemental  natural  philosophy ; and  in  removing  from  said  course  the 
less  important  parts  of  ancient  history,  and  also  Greek  and  Latin  versification. . 

“ By  this  plan,  I should  hope  to  retain,  in  its  integrity, all  that  is  really  desirable  in  the  dead- 
language  method  of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  our  pupils  those  elements 
of  the  modern  system,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  growth  of  national  literatures 
in  Europe,  and  the  increased  intercourse  between  nations  unite  to  render  essential  to  a 
liberal  education  at  the  present  day. 

“ A royal  scholar,  who  had  mastered  such  a course  as  I have  proposed,  would  no  longer 
find  himself  in  the  condition,  which  Sheridan  describes  as  his  own,  after  the  completion  of 
his  academic  studies,  ‘ turned  adrift,  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a few  ancient  coins, 
which  would  not  pass  current  in  the  world  ;’-nor  would  he,  on  the  other  hand,  be  unqualified 
for  deriving  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  for  gathering  the  true  sense 
of  revelation,  by  studying  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

“ That  this  modification  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  to  the  profes- 
sional classes  of  society,  I have  every  reason  to  believe : nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  clergymen,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen,  whether  professional  or  not,  deploring  their 
not  having  been  duly  instructed,  when  at  school,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  accounts,  &c.,  &c. ; and  indeed  the  necessity  for  an  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  in 
this  country  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  neglect  of  this  practical  part  of 
education. ' In  the  same  way  how  frequently  do  we  hear  members  of  all  the  learned 
professions  lamenting  their  ignorance  of  the  modern  languages,  and  wishing  that  some 
portion  of  the  time  and  attention  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  consume  upon  the 
details  of  ancient  history,  and  the  disgusting  ramifications  of  heathen  mythology,  had  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  modern  history,  and  in  laying 
up  other  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

“I  recommend,  then,  the  combination  of  the  two  systems  of  education  for  all  youths 
intended  for  the  several  professions,  and  for  all  those  whose  affluence  of  means  precludes  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  any  employment  for  support,  and  this  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
wants  of  that  very  important  class  who  make  mercantile  pursuits  their  object. 

“But  if  the  reform  which  I suggest  were  carried  into  effect  in  schools  which  prepare  for 
the  universities,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  to  how  very  great  a degree  the  requirements 
of  an  enlightened  commercial  education  would  be  met  by  the  same  institutions. 

“ I have  had  opportunities  of  learning  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  merchants  on  this 
subject,  and  I have  not  found  them  prepared  to  discard  the  learned  languages  altogether 
from  mercantile  education.  Some  time  since  I asked  a gentleman  who  has  been  successful 
in  commerce,  ‘ What  he  would  wish  to  have  a boy  taught  before  he  entered  the  counting- 
house,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ?’  he  replied,  ‘ Every  thing  that  will 
enlarge  his  mind ; mercantile  speculations  require  an  enlarged  view  of  things — any  boy  of 
talent  will  soon  learn  our  ways  of  doing  business.’  He  added,  ‘ some  will  say  there  is  no 
use  in  a boy’s  learning  Latin  who  is  going  to  be  a merchant ; I differ  from  them — it  will  help 
to  open  his  mind.’  I have  heard  also  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  children  are 
chiefly  brought  up  to  mercantile  employments,  contemplates  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  into  the  education  supplied  by  its  provincial  schools  in  the  country. 

“ Now,  if  the  arithmetic,  geometry,  modern  history,  geography,  and  the  modern  languages 
formed  part  of  the  scholarship  course  in  the  Royal  schools,  they  would  soon  be  cultivated 
in  these  institutions  with  as  much  emphasis  of  attention,  and  with  as  much  brilliancy  of 
success,  as  the  dead  languages  are  at  present.  But  these  are  the  very  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  most  essential  to  a merchant ; and  if  the  change  which  I propose  was  made,  a 
boy  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits  would  find  that  his  own  branches  of  knowledge 
formed  a considerable  part  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  institutions,  and  would  be  stimulated 
to  excellence  in  them  by  the  rivalry  of  all  the  talent  at  the  school ; and  if  prizes  of  £30  or 
£40  could  be  allocated  for  the  most  distinguished  answerers  in  the  mercantile  department, 
at  the  annual  exhibition  examinations,  and  who  did  not  contemplate  an  university  education, 
I think  that  a great  deal  would  be  done  to  meet  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  community. 

“ I have  now  occupied,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen,  quite  too  much  of  your  valuable  time ; 
but,  before  concluding,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  a plan  of 
reforming  the  Royal  schools,  which  has  been  recently  put  forward.  I allude  to  that  which 
proposes  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  boarders  in  these  institutions — the  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  the  masters,  the  lowering  of  the  fees  charged  for  non-resident  pupils,  and  the 
exclusion  of  all  children  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  afford  the  payment  of  such  fees 
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as  may  be  determined  upon,  said  fees  to  be  regulated  in  their  amount  so  as  to  be  ‘ suffi- 
cient,’ to  use  the  language  quoted  by  the  newspapers,  ‘ to  prevent  persons,  of  what  is 
called  the  lower  or  vulgar  classes,  from  seeking  admission.’ 

“ When  this  proposition  was  made  the  liberal  spirit  which  animates  and,  I trust,  always 
will  animate  the  institutions  of  this  free  empire,  must  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  It 
was  the  boast  of  one  of  the  Georges,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  England,  that  the  peerage 
was  open  to  the  humblest  individual  iu  his  kingdom  ; but  this  scheme  proposes  that  no 
ad  shall  receive  gratuitous  education  in  a Royal  school,  and  that  all,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  talents  and  virtues,  must  be  excluded  from  the  portals  of  knowledge  and  the 
avenues  of  advancement,  if  Providence  has  permitted  them  to  be  poor,  and  lays  it  down 
‘ that  all  should  pay  alike.’  Thank  God,  neither  the  University  of  Dublin,  nor  her  chief 
tributary  schools,  have  ever  acted  upon  such  illiberal  principles. 

“ This  whole  plan  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  interests  of  one  class  only,  of  the  com- 
munity, and.  to  ignore  completely  the  wants  of  those  who  are  above  and  below  it. 

wifc£  reference  to  the  class  below  the  horizon  of  the  proposal  to  which  I allude  I 
think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  axiomatic  in  this  country  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  enable  a boy  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  to  rise  to  the  greatest  eminence  in 
the  community,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  talent  and  of  sufficient  virtues  to  accomplish  the 
ascent,  loward  the  facilitation  of  this  object  the  Royal  schools  at  present  aim,  and  aim 
successfully  ; and  I am  aware  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  various  honourable  positions  in 
this  country,  who  have  been  educated  gratuitously  in  these  institutions,  and  whose  parents 
belonged  to  that  sphere-  of  life  which  has  been  stigmatized  in  these  suggestions  as  the 
1 lower  or  vulgar  class.’  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  such  men  have  acquired  in  these 
schools  not  merely  the  knowledge,  but  also  the  feelings  and  manners  which  have  fitted 
them  for  the  higher  situations  which  they  now  so  creditably  fill— an  acquisition  which 
they  could  not  have  made  m schools  adapted  only  or  peculiarly  for  what  have  been  called 
the  middle  classes  generally.’  Against  such  honourable  successes  as  I have  here  alluded  to 
the  proposed  scheme  seems  to  shut  the  door  completely. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  if  the  custom  of  receiving  boarders  on  the  school  premises  was 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  the  masters  were  reduced,  I think  it  probable  that  the 
education  of  all  the  gentry  and  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  class  would  be  transferred 
to  England.  There  is  already  a great  tendency  to  this  in  the  Irish  public,  and  there  seems 
no  likelihood  of  the  establishment  of  proprietary  schools  to  fill  the  vacuum  which  this  plan 
would  create,  Hence,  all  parents  who  felt  it  to  be  desirable  that  their  children  should  be 
educated  away  from  home,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a boarding-school,  administered  by 
a gentleman,  would  be  obliged  to  send  their  sons  and  their  money  out  of  this  country, 
.e  notion  that  a salary  of  £120,  and  such  fees  as  day  pupils  might  yield,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  men  of  the  highest  collegiate  attainments  to  face  the  toils  and  privations  of 
a schoolmaster’s  life,  is,  I conceive,  quite  visionary ; and  I am  sure  that  every  one  who 
understands  this  question,  and  feels  an  interest  in  its  -just  settlement,  will  be  glad  to 
remember  that  these  propositions  appear  only  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  But  while  I am 
thus  opposed  to  revolutionary  projects  in  favour  of  class  interests,  I must  not  dissemble  my 
opinion  that  a real  educational  want  exists  in  this  country— a want  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  best  met  by  an  upper  sort  of  national  schools,  which  might  be  called  National  Schools 
JNo.  2,  a certain  number  of  which  established  in  towns  and  populous  localities,  might 
receive  the  more  talented  pupils  of  the  No.  1 schools,  and  impart  to  them  a higher  order 
of  education  both  in  the  way  of  the  practical  sciences  and  also  of  such  a nature  as  would 
fit  them  to  be  recommended  for  free  education  in  the  Royal  schools,  and  in  other  similar 
institutions,,  and  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  might  be  subsequently  arranged. 

“ Into  this  subject,  however,  I cannot  now  enter. 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  permitted  to  guard  myself  against  the  imputation  of  desiring 
in  any  degree  to  depreciate  the  general  importance  of  cultivating  the  ancient  languages 
and  literatures.  ° ° 

“ Nothing  is  farther  from  my  desires  or  from  my  convictions. 

• •+  , *eve  every  Christian  nation  it  is  a matter  of  national  importance  to  preserve 

in  its  bosom,  to  honour  and  to  reward  these  branches  of  learning,  as  well  for  every  other 
reason  as  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards  religion ; and  I am  con- 
vinced that  a dark  and  permanent  eclipse  will  overshadow  the  European  mind  if  ever  its 
communities  cease  to  study  the  three  languages  "which  contain  respectively  the  old  and 
e new  revelation,  and  so  much  of  the  history  and  criticism  connected  with  both — the 
nee  languages  which,  some  nineteen  centuries  since,  were  traced  in  the  superscription  of 
mat  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  expired.  E.  II.  Ringwood.” 


1 1 822.  I hand  in  three  pamphlets— the  first,  “ ALetter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
muication  in  Ireland  on  the  course  of  study  prescribed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Royal 
scholarships  connected  with  the  schools  under  their  charge,  by  F.  II.  Ringwood,  a.m., 
master  of  the  Royal  school,  Dungannon,  formerly  Berkeley  lecturer  to  the  University  of 
JJub  m,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.”  The  second,  a supple- 
rmi  0 tllc  letter '}  an<l  the  third,  a second  letter,  with  a postscript,  on  the  same  subject. 
L-Ihe  same  are  delivered  in].  x r J 

1 i ^eP^ens‘ — Could  you  have  as  boarders  in  your  school  a mixture  of  mem- 

p"  °f.  o United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  Presbyterians,  and  of  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I think  not  of  Roman  Catholics. 

11824.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
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,,  fUp  TRoval  schools?— So  far  as  boarders  are  concerned  I think  so.  As  a clergyman  of 

Omagh.  England,  I should  like  to  teach  what  I believed  to  he  true  to  every  boy 

Dungannon  Royal  Eom  j was  brought  in  contact;  and  I should  prefer  not  having  any  hoy  residing 

School.  -th  me__iu  fact  I should  be  unwilling  to  receive  any  hoy  to  reside  with  me  to  whose 

Rev.3?.H.Ringvood.  i;ffjoug  education  1 could  not  myself  attend.  . • , . f 

U8‘25.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  system  of  taking  the  principal  masters  from 
amongst  the  assistant  masters  ?— That  the  assistant  masters  in  the  Royal  schools  could  look 
forward  to  being  promoted  to  the  head  masterships.  . 

11826.  Certainly? — I think  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  the  schools  were  put  on  a 
-nroDer  footing  ; but  if  so,  there  should  be  some  rewards  for  head  masters  too,  to  take  them 
out  of  their  positions.  I think  Ireland  is  inferior  to  England  m these  respects ; amongst 
other  reasons,  from  their  not  always  having  as  good  and  as  young  men  as  they  might  have 
head  masters,  because  the  head  masters  get  no  further  promotion  The  profession  of 
schoolmaster  has  been  generally  looked  down  upon  in  Ireland  : and  the  Lord  Pnmate  has 
done  great  service  to  this  country  by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  social  position  oi  head 
masters  and  assistant  masters,  as  far  as  in  him  lay.  _ _ . , , 

11827.  Suppose  a liberal  salary  was  given  to  head  and  assistant  masters,  would  it  not  be 
advantageous  if  they  were  placed  over  the  schools  generally  without  taking  boarders ; I 
am  assuming  they  get  liberal  salaries?— I think  that  if  they  did  not  take  boaideis,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  a large  number  of  boys  would  be  sent  to.  England  ; but  I think  parents 
constantly  desire  to  have  their  children  away  from  the  influence  of  home ; I know  it ; 
parents  have  told  me  so. 

1 11828.  If  the  assistant  masters  were  graduates  of  the  university,  and,  ox  course,,  gen- 
tlemen, what  objection  would  there  he  to  the  pupils  boarding  with  them?— If  the  assistant 
masters  were  graduates,  and  I think  it  would  be  ciesn-able  they  should  he  mamed  men, 
and  that  they  should  have  some  discipline  in  their  houses,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  main- 
tain in  ours,  I would  be  happy  to  enter  into  our  mode  of  discipline.  It  reqmres  a consi- 
derable degree  of  arrangement : for  instance,  the  hoys  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  school 
are  never  entirely  free  from  supervision,  for  when  the  masters  are  not  on  duty,  our  drill 
sergeant  is  on  duty,  and  he  is  off  duty  during  school  hours ; that  requires  a certain  expen- 
diture. I think  the  plan  we  have  made  our  way  to  in  Dungannon  Royal  school  is  better 
than  exists  in  many  English  institutions  in  relation  to  the  domestic,  the  household  discip- 
line of  the  school.  The  celebrated  Sydney  Smith  thought  a boarding  school  should  not 
consist  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  boys,  all  of  whom  should  he  under  the  control  of  a 
man  of  considerable  education  and  character.  I find  the  most  arduous  part  of  my  duty 
that  which  is  connected  with  endeavouring  to  form  the  characters  of  boys,  both  non-resi- 
dent and  resident.  , „ . , , „ , . 

11829-  When  Sydney  Smith  made  that  observation,  did  he  not  refer  exclusively  to  Eng- 
land?— He  did.  . „ 

11830  He  did  not  take  into  consideration  a country  such  as  Ireland,  where  we  mid  a 
number  of  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  hoys  ?— True.  And  my 
notion  of  what  would  be  best  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  that,  would  be,  if  we  would 
get  up  good  schools,  to  meet  the  difficulty.  But  in  relation  to  day  boys  I have  not  found 

!l831.  I believe  there  is  not  very  much  difficulty  with  respect  to  day  scholars,  but  with 
respect  to  boarders  it  is  a difficulty  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  over.  Now,  sup- 
posing you  were  about  to  constitute  a school,  how  would  you  provide  for  that  difficulty  ! 
—I  do  not  think  I could  attempt  to  have  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Protestants ; I am  sorry  to  say  it,  hut  I do  not  think  it  would  be  feasible. 

11832.  Supposing  the  principal  master  did  not  take  boarders,  the  Roman  Catholic  boys, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  those  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  would,  then  be 
obliged  to  go  and  reside  with  the  assistant  masters  or  other  persons  of  their  religious  per- 
suasions, and  then  their  religious  instruction  would  be  taken  care“of  ? — W ell,  1 think  if  there 
were  funds  enough  to  establish  so  many  separate  institutions  under  one  head,  with  general 
supervision,  so  as  to  have  a well-organized  domestic  discipline  in  each  of  those  establish- 
ments, in  a country  situated  as  Ireland  is,  I think  it  would  be  desirable.  . 

11833.  Like  the  University  of  London?— Yes.  I think  it  might  be  desirable  and  feasi- 
ble, but  it  would  require  very  large  funds.  . . 

11834.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  l — Not  of  meeting 
the  boarding  school  difficulty.  . . . , 

11835.  Then  you  would  meet  the  boarding  school  difficulty  by  allowing  the  principal 
master  merely  to  preside  over  the  school,  without  taking  boarders  ? — On  such  a plan  as 
that  he  might  he  able  to  take  boarders  of  the  persuasion  to  which  he  belonged  himself ; 
and  the  assistant  masters  receiving  such  salaries  as  you  suppose,  might  receive  pupils  agree- 
ing with  them  in  creed  in  their  respective  houses. 

1 1836.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  also  advantageous,  if  the  principal  masters  were  to 
he  allowed  after  fifteen  years  service  a retiring  pension? — I certainly  do;  or  got  some  pro- 
motion if  he  wished  for  it.  It  would  be  a great  advantage,  and  would  be  accepted  I am 
sure ; and  thus  new  life  and  vigour  would  be  introduced  into  the  institution. 

11837-  If  the  principal  masters  were  selected  from  the  assistant  masters,  and  that  the 
principal  masters,  after  having  served  a certain  number  of  years,  received  retiring  pensions, 
as  well  as  adequate  salaries  during  the  time  they  served,  that  would  give  increased  vigour 
to  the  system  ? — It  might ; but  it  would  be  most  important  that  the  assistant  master  shoulc 
be  a distinguished  man. 
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11838.  I assume  they  should  be  graduates  of  an  university? — More  than  graduates. 

1 1839.  You  would  have  a public  examination  to  test  their  capacity  ? — The  only  difficulty 
I feel  about  it  at  all,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  very  best  men  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  assistant  masters — that  is,  to  get  sufficiently  good  men  to  become  assistant  masters 
in  the  first  instance. 

11840.  But  you  ascertain  a man’s  talents  and  acquirements  by  a public  examination — is 
not  that  the  fairest  and  best  test? — I think  many  of  the  best  men  would  object  to  that ; 
for  instance,  it  was  not  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland. 

11841.  I only  ask  you,  would  you  not  consider  that  the  fairest  test? I think  in  many 

cases  a man’s  college  course  and  a knowledge  of  his  character  might  do  better ; for  instance, 
a man  might  answer  very  well  at  any  examination  that  would  not  at  all  be  fit  for  what  I 
conceive  to  be  most  important — the  training  of  boys  with  a view  to  the  character ; the 
mere  teaching  well  would  not  suffice,  and  how  could  you  ascertain  whether  a man  had  in  him 
the  animus  which  I refer  to. 

1 1 842.  How  would  you  make  the  selection  ? — Pretty  much  in  the  way  it  is  done  at  pre- 
sent; persons  get  testimonials  from  different  parties  that  have  known  them  for  a long  time, 
and  they  lay  them  before  the  parties  who  select  the  master. 

11843.  Have  you  a high  opinion  of  written  testimonials — speaking  generally  of  paper 
testimonials,  as  a man  of  experience  of  the  world  ? — I have  not,  without  a knowledge  of 
the  persons  writing  them. 

1 1844.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a better  test  of  a man’s  capacity  to  subject  him  to 
a public  examination,  at  which  he  would  have  200  or  300  competitors? — It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  ascertain  his  knowledge,  but  it  would  not  be  a good  criterion  for 

11845.  His  amiability? — No;  a great  deal  more -than  amiable  qualities — his  moral 
fitness — his  power  of  improving  the  character  of  boys— or,  his  being  willing  to  devote 
himself  to  it. 

11846.  But  then  he  would  have  the  hope  of  reward,  the  pivot  of  all  human  actions:  that 
is,  he  would  have  a chance  of  becoming  a principal  master,  and  of  receiving  a retiring 
pension  ? — I do  not  think  a man  would  be  made  a good  keeper  of  a boarding  school,  to 
perform  the  duties  which  I speak  of,  by  any  motive  lower  than  such  as  are  connected  with 
another  world. 

11847.  The  parents  would  soon  discover  whether  the  assistant  treated  the  pupils  kindly 
and  properly  ? — But  boys  might  report  that  a man  treated  them  most  kindly  who  was  doing 
them  the  greatest  injury.  The  doing  what  is  right  towards  boys,  irrespective  of  any  desire 
to  be  popular,  requires,  I think,  a high  standard. 

11848.  Do  you  not  run  an  equal  risk  with  the  principal  master  as  with  the  assistant 
master  ? — I think  so ; and  therefore  I do  not  think  the  principal  ought  to  be  selected  simply 
by  examination. 

11849.  I am  speaking  of  assistant  masters? — Neither  principal  nor  assistant  masters; 
for  instance,  I was  consulting  with  one  of  the  most  successful  schoolmasters  in  or  about 
Dublin,  some  time  ago,  about  assistant  masters : I said  to  him,  I wished  sometimes  very 
much  I could  hear  a master  teaching  before  engaging  him;  he  said  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble, “ though  the  fact  is,”  said  he,  “ I could  not  myself  teach  if  a person  was  listening  to 
me  ;”  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  successful  schoolmasters  about  Dublin. 

11850.  If  you  disapprove  of  a public  examination  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  abilities 
of  assistant  masters,  what  test  do  you  propose  ? — What  I do  myself ; for  instance,  making 
every  species  of  inquiry  I can — ascertaining  as  well  as  I can  the  attainments  of  the  master — 
inquire  of  the  college  tutor  as  to  character.  In  fact,  I would  rather  have  an  honest,  well 
principled  man  for  an  assistant,  who  would  really  be  truthful  and  industrious  in  discharging 
liis  duties,  than  a man  of  brilliant  power  who  was  less  sound  in  the  moral  department. 
That  is  the  only  difficulty  about  the  principle  of  examination.  Suppose  a man  was  the  best 
answerer,  he  might  be  a drunkard,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  ; the  person  who  has  the  . 
appointment  hears,  perhaps  in  an  underhand  way  in  private  and  confidential  communication, 
that  fact.  If  that  man  succeeded  at  the  examination,  the  party  should  say  to  him  “You 
have  beaten  all  the  others,  but  you  cannot  be  appointed.” 

11851.  But  you  know  he  would  only  hold  the  office  during  good  behaviour? — Yes,  but 
he  might  do  an  infinity  of  mischief  in  the  time. 

11852.  The  admission  of  free  pupils  is  purely  discretionary? — When  I was  appointed  to 
this  school  I never  heard  a word  about  free  pupils ; 1 was  appointed  quite  irrespective  of 
it : I was  informed  by  the  Primate,  when  I spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  my  own 
wishes  and  his  exactly  coincided,  which  were  to  give  education  to  every  boy  of  talent  and 
virtue,  and  well-conducted,  that  I could  see ; so  that  I have  rather  beaten  up  for,  or  solicited 
free  pupils  in  Dungannon. 

11853  That  is  not  what  I ask — is  it  a matter  of  discretion? — It  is  partly  discretionary 
on  my  part. 

11854.  In  the  observations  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners  you  alluded  to  pro- 
prietary schools  in  England? — Yes. 

11855.  Are  there  any  in  Ireland? — Well,  I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  that 
subject ; I could  not  say  there  are  not.  For  instance,  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  stated 
to-day,  seems  to  be  something  like  a proprietary  school ; he  said  a number  of  persons 
clubbed,  or  joined,  to  get  a person  into  the  town  to  instruct  their  children.  I do  not  know 
of  any  such  myself. 

1 1856.  Do  you  know  of  any  objection  against  such  schools  in  this  country — do  you  think 
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they  would  answer? — Well,  I hare  never  considered  that.  What  I said  was  merely  that 
I did  not  think  it  probable  they  would  be  established,  because  there  is  such  a predilection 
existing  in  the  minds  of  the  upper  classes  and  gentry  of  the  country  in  favour  of  English 
schools  that  I did  not  think  it  probable  that  they  would  establish  such  proprietary  schools 
as  exist  in  England.  I think  parents  prefer  sending  their  children  to  England  ; I heard 
one  gentleman  say,  for  instance,  he  wished  to  have  them  away  from  their  mother’s  apron- 
strings. 

1 1857.  Would  not  that  objection  be  equally  applicable  if  an  endowed  school  were  estab- 
lished— the  objection  against  boys  being  educated  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  were 
born  and  have  been  reared  ? — But  they  might  be  sent  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another, 
to  some  distance,  which  is  sometimes  done. 

11858.  With  respect  to  the  national  schools,  if  I understood  you  aright,  you  were  sug- 
gesting another  class  of  national  schools — did  you  intend  these  schools  merely  to  act  as 
feeders  to  the  Royal  schools,  the  Queen’s  College,  and  Trinity  College? — No;  I said  they 
might  either  give  a higher  order  of  education  in  the  way  of  practical  science,  which  would 
enable  the  boys  to  go  direct  to  their  employments ; or  that  their  education  would  be  more 
of  a literary  character ; ' for  instance,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  had  their  matriculation  exami- 
nation till  some  time  ago,  of  a literary  character,  so  that  a boy  preparing  for  one  of 
them  could  not  have  his  education  much  occupied  with  practical  science. 

11859.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  education  if  a certain  number  of  situations  in 
the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  in  Dublin — 
thrown  open  to  the  best  instructed  and  cleverest  boys,  no  matter  where  they  received  their 
education? — I do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  most  wholesome  stimulus  to  give  to 
education.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  a competent  number  of  persons  decided  what 
would  be  the  best  education  for  lads  of  a certain  class  to  receive,  up  to  such  and  such  an 
age,  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  whatever  age  might  be  fixed  upon ; and  I think  a well- 
arranged  plan  of  that  kind  would  make  boys  very  readily  succeed  in  the  different 
departments.  By  some  there  is,a  system  of  ascertaining  the  questions  the  examiners 
usually  give,  which  would  make  it  unwise,  perhaps,  for  schools  to  be  ruled  directly  by  the 
object  of  trying  to  prepare  a number  of  boys  to  pass.  I think  the  system  of  masters 
preparing  lads  for  a month  or  so  specially  has  some  good  effect ; for  instance,  twelve  or 
more  boys  have  left  Dungannon  lately,  and  entered  the  army ; none  were  checked  on 
examination,  but  they  all  read  with  men  who  make  it  their  particular  business  to  prepare 
lads  for  commissions. 

11860.  But  would  not  that  give  an  impetus  to  education  generally  ? — I do  not  think  the 
standard,  except  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  is  at  all  high. 

11861.  But  the  standard  might  be  raised;  and  my  question  is  as  to  civil,  military,  and 
naval  services.  What  I ask  you  is,  if  a certain  number  of  appointments  were  thrown  open 
to  young  men  for  public  competition  in  these  services,  would  it  not  give  an  impetus  to 
education — would  that  benefit  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of  society  ? — Y es,  I am 
certain  it  would ; for  persons  who  now  gain  situations  by  interest,  would  then  have  to 
obtain  them  by  their  knowledge. 

11862.  By  public  examination? — Yes;  but  I do  not  think  that  would  insure  what  I 
meant — the  improvement  of  schools.  If  masters  set  to  work  to  prepare  a set  of  boys  for 
one  of  these  things,  and  another  set  of  boys  for  another,  to  go  in  at  a certain  time  for  the 
examination,  the  attention  of  the  masters  would  be  distracted  from  the  regular  classes  : 
so  that  if  they  were  thus  engaged  preparing  persons  for  special  examinations  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  I do  not  think  the  education  of  the  whole  school  would  be  benefited. 

11863.  Would  not  that  observation  militate  against  the  system  of  exhibitions  generally? 
— No ; for  our  exhibitions  come  at  the  end  of  the  school  course ; that  is  the  reason  I am 
so  anxious  to  have  these  improvements.  For  if  we  had  these  exhibitions  for  modern 
languages  and  other  subjects  as  well  as  the  dead  languages,  I would  have  boys  three  or 
four  years  longer  in  the  school  paying  attention  to  these  different  departments. 

11864.  Supposing  these  places  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown 
open  to  competition,  would  not  all  the  boys  be  directing  their  attention  to  the  securing 
one  of  the  places,  which  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  a provision  for  life  ? — I think  they  would, 
having  a particular  course  laid  open  for  them. 

11865.  Would  it  not  also  induce  parents  to  give  their  children  an  education  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  these  places.  Persons  who  will  not  now  give  their  sons  an  education  would  then 
do  so,  if  they  thought  that  by  their  answering  they  were  likely  to  secure  a provision  for 
life  ? — Certainly ; but  in  Ireland  there  is  a great  anxiety  for  education  amongst  persons 
who  think  they  could  spare  their  sons  from  immediate  lucrative  employments.  The 
examination  for  the  military  profession,  I think,  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  country, 
in  making  persons  intended  for  the  army  prepare  more  for  it  in  point  of  education  than 
they  have  done. 

11866.  Would  not  that  same  benefit  also  extend  to  the  civil  service? — I think  it  would; 
I have  no  objection  to  that  at  all ; but  I mean  to  say  that  I would  not  like  to  see  a school 
distracted  by  the  preparing  boys  for  special  objects  at  different  times  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  master,  instead  of  teaching  all  the  boys  in  the  class  fairly,  would  be  giving  Ins  time  to 
particular  boys. 

11867.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  a boy  to  devote  his  attention  to  one 
particular  subject  whatever  his  walk  in  life  may  be  ? — I rather  think  it  is  disadvantageous 
to  a boy  to  do  that  at  any  early  period,  it  interferes  with  his  mental  culture. 

11868.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I infer  from  what  you  last  said,  that  you  would  be  in  favour 
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of  the  establishment  of  a system  of  public  examination  which  should  exclude  specialities? 
— To  some  extent;  but  with  a reference  to  specialities  boys  were  intended  for. 

1 1869-  But  it  ought  to  be,  to  a great  extent,  general  ?_Yos ; I think  that  would  give  the 
fairest  play  to  boys,  judging  from  their  fitness  at  the  examination,  and  their  manner  of 
preparing  for  the  examination,  what  they  would  do  best  at.  I think  it  a great  advantage 
to  a boy,  who  has  a liking  for  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  to  compel  him  to 
devote  his  attention  to  others  ; it  would  strengthen  his  mind,  he  would  be  a greater  man 
probably,  m his  own  department;  but  being  compelled  or  encouraged  to  devote  attention 
at  any  early  period  to  other  departments,  it  would  serve  him. 

1187°.  I take  a particular  instance.  Do  you  think  the  interests  of  school  education, 
arid  the  efficiency  of  the  army — the  staff,  artillery  and  engineers — would  be  best  consulted 
if  an  examination  m a very  general  course  were  insisted  upon ; and  that  the  best  answerers 
m that  course  should  afterwards  receive  special  instruction  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as 
officers  ? — I am  disposed  to  think  so. 

H871.  That  arrangement  would  neither  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  school  instruction 
nor  raise  up  a class  of  persons  whose  education  would  be  of  a limited  description  ?— 
Precisely.  * L 

1 1872.  In  connexion  with  tlie  same  matter  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  possible  to  carry  on  in  a school  such  an  extensive  system  of  insfruction  as  you  have 
described,  combining  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  with  a variety  of  other  subjects 
without  making  it  superficial  in  many  parts?— I think  it  is  possible,  so  far  as  I have 
stated ; but  I think  there  might  be  other  subjects,  the  bringing  in  of  which  would  be 
thought  proper  at  the  present  day,  but  which  might  really  be  bringing  in  too  much  for  the 
minds  of  the  boys  to  bear.  It  might  be  done  to  the  extent  I have  stated,!  think  ;•  and  I 
say  so,  in  a great  measure,  from  experience.  There  are  many  boys,  I think,  that  it  will 
not  do  to  have  occupied  too  much ; many  are  not  of  a calibre— have  not  the  breadth  of 
mind,  or  the  energy  to  learn,  for  instance,  four  languages  together,  to  begin  all  the 
grammars  at  the  same  time.  Some  boys  can  do  it.  I know  one  particular  boy,  both 
clever  and  studious,  who,  on  beginning  to  learn  Hebrew,  asked  leave  to  give  up  the 
German.  He  had  been  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German ; and  when  going  to 
learn  Hebrew,  he  asked  for  permission  to  give  up  the  German. 

11873.  The  question  comes  to  this — can  you  teach  a certain  number  of  things  within  a 
certain  number  of  years.  It  is  another  question  whether  you  are  to  carry  on  different  branches 
at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession.  But  the  great  question  is — can  you  teach  a certain 
number  of  subjects  within  the  time  usually  devoted  to  school  instruction  ; and  I ask  you, 
is  it  your  opinion,  that  so  large  a system  of  school  instruction  as  you  offer,  can  really  be' 
taught  efficiently  ? — I think  there  are  boys  in  the  school  who  can  learn  about  as  much  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I think  there  are  different  boys  in  each  class  that  can  hardly  manage 
it  at  all.  Now  as  to  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  I would  consider  that  very  dry 
myself.  I have  consulted  with  some  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  about  that,  and 
they  agreed  with  me,  that  boys  who  have  learned  much  of  such  things,  before  they 
came  to  their  classes  in  science,  would  have  been  able  to  make  as  good  progress  in  the 
end  if  they  had  not  learned  them  before.  And  in  the  Queen’s  College,  the  Professors 
think  it  most  desirable  that  boys  should  be  acquainted  with  the  literary  and  scientific  part 
of  their  education,  before  they  begin  the  practical  sciences,  chemistry  for  instance. 

11874.  May  not  some  of  those  objections  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  pupils  have 
previously  received  imperfect  instruction  ? — I think  very  few  lads  could  become  properly 
proficient  in  more  than  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  Euclid,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
history,  geography,  and  perhaps  the  Christian  Evidences,  all  at  the  same  time.  There  may 
be  some  lads  that  can  do  it,  but' they  are  few  and  far  between  that  could  accomplish 
more.  r 

11875.  Previous  to  what  age — for  it  all  comes  to  that  ? — It  does  ; previous  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen. 

11876.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  let  them  carry  on,  till  about  eighteen,  which  is  now 
the  usual  age  for  entering  college,  such  a system  of  instruction  as  should  include  all  these 
branches  taught  at  school  ? — I think  so,  as  a general  rule. 

11877.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  saying,  that  you  think  you  could  carry  on  your 
system  generally  with  young  men  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  ?— You  mean  the  subjects  I 
mentioned  ? 

1.1878.  les?  Yes;  but  I do  not  know  further  than  the  subjects  I have  mentioned,  I 
advisedly  stopped  there. 

11879.  You  included  however  some  elementary  instruction- in  Natural  Philosophy?— 

•f  * j P'raps,  be  done  by  lectures.  I do  not  think  the  boys  could  study 

it  solidly,  and  make  such  progress  as  would  be  desirable  in  the  other  branches. 
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Enniskillen.  ENNISKILLEN,  15th  OCTOBER,  1855. 

Present The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Enniskillen  Royal  ENNISKILLEN  ROYAL  SCHOOL. 

SeliooL  j 18g0  Secretary. — The  first  information  with  regard  to  the  Royal  School  of  Enniskillen, 

Evide“oe.tary  is  contained  in  a copy  of  the  charter  under  which  the  school  was  founded.  A translated 
copy  of  the  charter  has  been  published  in  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1851,  Parliamentary  paper  475.  It  appears  that  King  Charles  I.  by  that  charter,  dated 
15tli  of  December,  1627,  granted  certain  lands  to  James,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
his  successors  for  ever,  which  form  respectively  the  endowments  of  the  Royal  schools  of 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  Cavan,  and  Raphoe,  and  also  to  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen. 
The  lands  conveyed  for  the  latter  are  “ Towns,  townlands,  hamlets,  or  parcels  of  land 
of  Drishen,  Derrynishe,  Cloneknouck,  Drombargy,  Dashesheogh,  Carrowreogh,  Dromcanny, 
Dromcarte,  Commer,  and  Derrycolaght,  Dromcarne,  Dromduffe,  Dromelawnishe,  Lismonly, 
an(j  M , aforesaid,  in  the  said  County  of  Fermanagh,  with  all  and  singular  their 

and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  wheresoever,  to  the  aforesaid 
James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  the  sole  and  proper  use  and 
behoof  of  the  master  of  the  free  school,  at  or  near  Lisgoole,  in  the  said  County  of  Fer- 
managh, for  the  time  being  for  ever.” 

11881.  There  is  then  a provision  with  respect  to  this  grant,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  free  school  was  in  existence  at  Lisgoole  before  the  grant  was  made,  because  it  says, 
« Whereas,  it  has  been  properly  made  known  to  us,  that  the  aforesaid  masters  of  the  free 
schools  are’  not,  nor  is  any  of  them,  nor  were  they  or  any  of  them,  on  the  aforesaid  8th 
day  of  July,  bodies  corporate  and  politic.”  From  that  expression  it  would  appear  the  school 
was  in  existence  before  the  charter,  and  that  this  is  a charter  giving  an  endowment  to  a 
school  previously  in  existence.  That  is  the  earliest  information  before  the  Commissioners 
regarding  this  school.  . 

11882.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school,  is  contained  m the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1807—12,  that  inquired  into  Endowed 
Schools.  I read  from  page  4 of  the  Report  relative  to  Royal  schools,  “ The  school-lands 
of  Enniskillen  school  appear,  by  a survey  taken  in  the  year  1795,  to  contain  about  3,360 
acres,  English,  of  which  2,548  are  arable  and  pasture,  and  are  situated  about  six  or  eight 
miles' from  the  town;  there  is  no  lease  of  them  at  present  in  existence,  nor  has  been  since 
the  appointment  of  the  present  master,  the  Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  d.d.  ; the  tenants  pay 
their  rents  according  to  a letting  made  by  the  late  master’s  brother,  who  held  the  lauds 
under  a trust  lease  for  his,  the  master’s  benefit,  granted  by  the  then  Primate  (Newcome), 
at  the  reserved  rent  of  £800  per  annum,  with  a covenant  for  renewal  fines,  at  the  rate  of 
£100  per  annum ; they  were  then  let  to  under-tenants  for  £1,461  per  annum,  which  is  the 
rent  now  paid ; but  the  trust  lease  having  been  surrendered  before  the  appointment  of  the 
present  master,  the  leases  to  the  under-tenants  of  course  became  void,  and  no  new  ones 
have  been  since  granted. 

“ Doctor  Burrowes  states  that  if  they  were  now  to  be  let  there  would  be  a considerable 
rise  of  rent.  His  appointment  is  dated  January  the  24th,  1798,  and  is  during  pleasure. 
He  receives  the  whole  of  the  rents,  together  with  £10  per  annum  for  a house  in  Ennis- 
killen, which  was  the  old  schoolhouse  ; and  £5  per  annum  paid  by  Lord  Enniskillen. 

,:The  new  schoolhouse  is  a spacious  building,  capable  of  accommodating  seventy 
boarders,  and  is  stated  to  be  in  good  repair.  There  is  a demesne  of  thirty-three  acres 
attached  to  the  house,  not  included  in  the  survey.  There  is  a charge  upon  the  endowment 
- for  building  of  £ 1,300,  being  half  of  the  original  charge  of  two  years’  income  expended 
by  the  last  master  but  one  (Mr.  Noble).  The  number  of  boarders  at  the  school  in  January 
last  was  sixty-five,  and  of  day  scholars  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  terms  for  boarders 
are  thirty-two  guineas  per  annum,  and  six  guineas  entrance ; and  for  day  scholars  six 
guineas,  and  one  guinea  and  a-half  entrance. 

“ Doctor  Burrowes  states  that  he  has  presented  a memorial  to  the  Primate  for  permission 
to  build  considerable  additions  to  the  house  and  offices,  which  his  grace  is  disposed  to 
grant,  with  leave  to  charge  the  usual  proportion  of  the  sum  laid  out  on  the  succeeding 
masters.  _ _ 

“ Doctor  Burrowes  has  three  classical  assistants  (who  all  live  in  the  schoolhouse),  and 
pays  the  first  £100  per  annum,  and  the  other  two  £40  each.  He  has  constantly  attended 
in  person  to  the  duties  of  the  school,  which  he  appears  to  have  discharged  with  equal 
diligence  and  ability ; and  the  school  is,  accordingly,  and  has  been  since  his  appointment, 
in  considerable  reputation.  Doctor  Burrowes,  had,  till  lately,  the  living  of  Cappagh,  in 
the  diocese  of  Derry,  which  he  has  recently  exchanged  for  that  of  Drumragh,  in  the 
same  diocese  (both  in  the  presentation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  fellow.)  He  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Ferns  on  his  being  appointed  master  of 
the  school  of  Enniskillen. 

“The  endowment  of  this  school  is  unquestionably  much  too  large  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
master  alone  ; when  the  lands  are  new  let  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  to  be)  there  is 
little  doubt  of  their  producing  £2,000  per  annum  and  upwards.  A quarter  of  this  sum 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a sufficient  allowance  to  the  head  master ; another  quarter,  we 
think,  would  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  foundation  of  second  and  third  masterships 
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at  £300  and  £200  per  annum.  A great  part  of  the  remainder  should,  iu  our  opinion,  Enniskillen 

be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  scholars  on  the  foundation,  agreeably  to  the  original  - 

intention  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  which  are  expressly  denominated  “Free  Enn^kiUen  Royal 

schools.”  A plan  for  this  purpose  had  been  submitted  to  the  late  Government  of  Ireland  D 

by  Doctor  Burrowes,  who  is  willing,  on  the  ground  of  implied  future  compensation,  that  a Evidence.  ■ 

part  of  his  present  income  should  be  so  applied.  Such  a plan,  on  a larger  scale,  should, 

we  think,  be  digested  and  prepared  before  another  vacancy  of  the  mastership,  and 

adopted  on  the  appointment  of  the  next  master.  It  should  be  so  limited,  however,’ as  to 

leave  a sufficient  fund  for  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  erection  of 

other  buildings  as  they  should  be  found  wanting.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  worth 

consideration  whether  Doctor  Burrowes’  plan,  with  such  modifications  as  might  adapt  it 

for  further  extension  and  permanent  establishment,  should  not  be  immediately  carried  into 

execution,  as  the  commencement  of  a system  hereafter  to  be  introduced,  as  circumstances 

will  allow,  into  all  the  other  schools  of  '.Royal  foundation.  The  establishment  of  second 

and  third  masterships  we  also  consider  to  be  of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  other  schools- 

the  present  condition  and  appointments  of  under-teachers  in  all  of  them,  without  exception’, 

are  such  as  must  ever  discourage  men  of  real  merit  and  liberal  minds  from  engaging  in  that 

occupation.  We  need  not  urge  the  importance  of  such  men  being  employed  in  the  under 

departments  of  every  classical  school,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  effectual- instruction,  as  to 

supply  a succession  of  well  qualified  head  masters ; and  we  are  persuaded  the  acknowledged 

inferiority  of  the.  grammar  schools  in  Ireland  to  those  of  the  sister  island  is  to  be  ascribed 

to  no  other  circumstance  so  much  as  to  the  deficiency  of  those  who  are  usually  engaged 

as  assistants,  and  employed  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  classicallearning.  The  head 

masters  of  some  of  our  great  schools  are  men  of  eminent  literature  and  talents,  and  only 

want  the  assistance  of  properly  qualified  teachers  (which,  on  the  present  system,  they  are 

not  able  to  procure)  to  raise  their  schools  to  as  high  and  well  deserved  reputation  as  any 

in  England.  The  funds  of  others  of  the  Royal  schools  (especially  if  relieved  from  the 

trust  leases)  would  also  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  foundation  scholars.” 

11883.  The  next  information  is  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  vesting  the  lands 
which  were  vested  by  the  charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  of  the  ioth  December,  1625,  in  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  iu  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  who  were  appointed  in 
1813.  They  are  commonly  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Commissioners,  the 
Clare-street  Board.  By  the  12th  section  of  the  53rd  George  III,  chapter  107,  provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  masters  and  under  masters,  and  the  erecting  and  repairing  of 
schoolhouses.  - With  regard  to  the  surplus  it  is  provided And  if  any  residue  of  such 
issues  and  profits  shall  remain  after  such  yearly  or  other  sums  as  shall  be  found  or  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Commissioners 
to  order  and  direct  that  such  residue  shall  be  applied  to  the  supporting,  maintaining,  and 
providing  of  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  according  to  such  arrangements,  and  in  such 
sums,  shares,  and  proportions  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  such  order  or  orders  ; and  to 
the  endowment  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  to  be  held  by  such 
persons  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
seem  proper.” 

11884.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  were  enlarged  by  a subsequent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 3 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  79-  The  object  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  of  one  school  to  the  assistance  or  improvement  of 
another ; and  it  is  under  this  that  the  Commissioners  exercise  their  powers  to  the  present 
day. 

11885.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  one  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Clare-street  Board.  The  Board  was  created,  as  I mentioned,  in  1813;  and 
in  the  Report  of  1817  there  is  a passage  with  regard  to  Enniskillen  School.  They  say 
“We  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  school- 
lands  of  Enniskillen  have  been  made  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  present  master,  with 
instructions  from  us  to  let  them  to  the  most  solvent  tenants  on  leases  for  twenty-one 
years.” 

11886.  In  the  report  of  1819  they  state  : — “ We  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Excellency 
that  a,  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Robert  Burrowes,  master  of  the  school  of  Enniskillen, 
containing  a proposal  thereby  submitted  to  your  Excellency  for  altering  the  plan  upon 
which  the  said  school  has  been  hitherto  conducted,  ‘by  accenting  of  fifty  day  scholars 
to  be  instructed  gratuitously  in  consideration  of  his  being  permitted  to  decline  the  educa- 
tion of  any  boarders,’  having  been  laid  before  us  by  the  command  of  your  Excellency, 
desiring  ‘ that  we  should  take  it  into  our  serious  consideration,  and  report  to  your  Excel- 
lency our  opinion  thereupon.’  We  did  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  your 
Excellency,  discuss  the  subject  of  the  said  memorial  at  a Board  convened  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  Board  was  unanimously  of  opinion  ‘that  it  was  more  eligible  that  the  school  of 
Enniskillen  should  continue  to  be  conducted  upon  the  plan  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
in  it,  as  well  as  the  other  schools  of  Royal  foundation;  ’ and  we  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  express  our  surprise  that  Doctor  Burrowes  should  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  Act 
oi  53rd  of  the  King  already  mentioned,  whereby,  we  conceive,  he  might  have  been 
acquainted  that  the  power  to  regulate  and  manage  the  schools  therein  specified  (and  those 
ox  Royal  foundation  included)  having  been  vested  in  our  Board,  we  should  have  deemed 
it  our  peculiar  duty  to  promulgate  any  system  of  improvement  or  alteration,  and  to  see  it 
carried  into  effect,  did  we  consider  it  judicious  or  advisable.” 

11887.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  1820  : — “ Dr.  Burrowes,  the 
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learned  master  of  the  school  of  Enniskillen,  having  been  recently  promoted  to  the  Deanery 
of  Cork  and  having,  consequently  resigned  his  mastership,  we  deemed  it  expedient  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  school  to  carry  into  effect  those  arrangements  which  we  had  formerly 
contemplated  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  of  his  successors  and  their 
assistants ; and  accordingly  our  Board  has  come  to  a resolution  ‘ That  in  future  the  mas-, 
ters  of  Enniskillen  School  shall  have  a certain  salary  of  £500  a-year,  and  also  that  a yearly 
sum  not  exceeding  £500  be  allowed  for  assistants,  so  soon  as  the  number  of  scholars  shall 
amount  to  sixty,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a smaller  number  ; and  it  has  been  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  a future  meeting  of  our  Board  whether  an  English  teacher  shall  he 
added  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Enniskillen,  and,  if  so,  at  what  salary ; and 
also,  how  the  surplus  fund  which  may  remain  after  payment  of  such  salaries  and  ordinary 
annual  expenses  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  employed  and  disposed  of.” 

11888.  The  next  document  in  which  the  school  is  mentioned  is  in  a Return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1821,  page  4.  The  annual  income  of  the  school  is  stated  to  be  £1,461, 
u arigino-  fr0m  lands  (granted  by  King  Charles  I.,  for  the  master  of  a free  school)  under 
leases  which  have  lately  expired  ; £500  per  annum  arc  allowed  to  the  master,  and  £500 
per  annum  for  assistants  ; and  the  control  of  the  funds  devolving  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  master,  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  add  an  English  master,  when  they  shall  afford  the  means.  A portion  of  the  income  is 
devoted  to  repairs  or  for  exhibitions,  pursuant  to  the  53  Geo.  HI.,  chap.  107.  There  are 
seventy  scholars,  chiefly  boarders.” 

11889.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1826.  They  collected  statistics  with  regard  to  schools  in 
Ireland,  and  although  their  report  has  special  relation  to  schools  for  the  poor,  they  also 
collected  statistics  with  regard  to  schools  for  the  wealthy  classes  at  the  same  time.  They 
mention  the  school  at  Portora:  the  Rev.  Andrew  O’Beirne,  master : income,  £1,300  a-year ; 
a boy’s  school ; the  schoolliouse  a good  one ; cost  £4,000.  Number  of  boys  in  the  school, 
thirty-three,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  four 
were  Roman  Catholics.  , . , . , . ^ 

11890.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  ol  the 
Clare-street  Board  for  1829  : — t:  We  have  to  state,  in  respect  of  the  school  of  Enniskillen, 
that  Mr.  Faussett,  the  agent  and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  school  estate,  lately  became 
bankrupt,  but  that  his  sureties  have  paid  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  balance  winch 
remained  in  his  hands,  and  that  two  dividends  have  been  made  of  his  estate,  together 
amounting  to  14s.  8 d.  -in  the  pound,  and  that  another  dividend  is  expected  shortly  to  be 
made,  so  that  the  loss  by  his  bankruptcy  will  not  be  considerable  or  create  any  kind  of 
embarrassment  to  the  funds  of  the  school,  which  are  ample  and  abundant,  and  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  that  establishment.”  . 

11891.  In  the  Report  of  1830  they  state “ In  respect  of  the  Royal  School  of  Ennis- 
killen we  have  to  state  that  the  plot  of  ground  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  which  was  the 
subject  of  law  proceedings,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  this  Board  to  his  Excellency 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  in  the  year  182S,  has  been  let  by  the  Board  to  a responsible 
tenant,  who  has  covenanted  in  his  lease  to  expend  on  the  premises,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
November  next,  £400  in  permanent  buildings ; that  having  last  year  found  the  surplus 
funds  to  the  credit  of  this  school  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  certain  alterations 
and  improvements  to  the  out-offices  and  entrance  to  the  establishment,  the  execution 
whereof  had  been  postponed  until  after  the  discharge  of  the  expenditure  on  the  repairs 
and  improvements  of  the  dwelling-house  and  school,  we  entered  into  a contract  for  several 
works  in  the  offices  and  entrance  to  the  establishment  in  the  month  of  June  last,  all  of 
which  have  since  been  executed  in  a satisfactory  and  permanent  manner  for  the  sum  of 
£380  12s.  2d.,  which  has  been  paid  to  the  contractor  out  of  the  school  funds,  and  we  have 
advertised  for  and  received  proposals  for  additional  improvements  in  this  establishment. 
We  have  also  to  state  that  a further  dividend  has  been  made  of  the  property  of  the  late 
' agent  of  this  school  estate,  whose  bankruptcy  was  alluded  to  in  our  Report  of  last  year, 
making,  with  the  former  payments,  a dividend  of  17s.  4 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  debt  proved 
by  us  against  the  bankrupt.  The  surplus  funds  of  this  school  being  considerable,  we  are 
occupied  with  a plan,  which  we  hope-will  be  very  shortly  matured,  for  placing  a certain 
number  of  the  students  of  this  school  on  the  foundation  thereof,  with  annual  allowances 
and  exhibitions  whilst  they  remain  at  the  University  of  Dublin  after  their  admission  to 
college.”  . . 

11892.  In  the  Report  of  the  subsequent  year,  1831,  the  school  is  again  mentioned,  lhey 
say; — “ First,  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation,  wo  have  to  state  that  since 
our  last  general  Report  we  have  applied  a portion  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Enniskillen  for  annual  allowances  to  be  made  to  a limited  number  of  its  scholars,  to  be, 
from  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  shall  occur,  placed  on  the  foundation  of  that  school,  under 
the  description  of  foundation  scholars,  each  to  be  allowed  the  sum  of  £20  yearly 
during  his  continuance  at  the  school,  towards  his  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education ; 
and  we  have  also  appropriated  for  exhibitions  the  annual  sum  of  £120  to  be  distributed 
to  three  persons,  to  be  from  time  to  time  selected  for  their  learning  and  good  conduct 
from  amongst  such  of  the  foundation  scholars  as  shall  be  admitted  to  the  University  ox 
Dublin  under  the  rank  of  Fellow  Commoners,  subject,  however,  in  both  cases,  to  certain 
conditions  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Commissioners  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the 
diligence  and  propriety  which  must  have  led  to  the  selection.” 

11893.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns 
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made  to  Parliament  in  1831.  The  school  is  there  mentioned,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Enniskillen. 

January,  1831,  there  wore  fifty  boys,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  boarders,  twenty-five  day  , - — 

scholars,  paying  for  their  education,  and  only  three  were  free  pupils. 

11894.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  Document ' 
1833-  They  state  : — “ The  improvement  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Royal  school  of  Evidence. 
Enniskillen  has  also  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Hoard.  IVc  have  to  report 
that  from  amongst  the  foundation  scholars  of  this  school  a selection  has  been  made  of  one 
. scholar  as  an  exhibitioner  who  had  been  admitted  to  Dublin  College  under  the  rank  of  a 
fellow  commoner,  and  who  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  as  such  exhibitioner,  during  the 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  a sum  of  £40  per  annum,  unless  he 
shall  become  disqualified  by  non-compliance  with  the  rules  made  by  the  Board,  and  noticed 
in  some  of  the  former  Reports.” 

11895.  In  the  following  year  the  same  system  was  adopted  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Enniskillen  that  was  adopted  at  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon — that  of 
founding  exhibitions,  five  of  £50  a-year  for  three  years,  and  five  of  £30  a-year  for  five  years ; 
which  were  to  be  obtained  by  examination  at  entrance,  and  to  be  retained  by  the  obtaining 
of  honors  in  the  course. 

1 1895.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board  for  1835  : — “ With  regard  to  the  Royal  School  of  Enniskillen,  we  have 
to  report  to  your  Excellency  that,  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of 
the  habitations  of  the  tenantry  on  this  school  estate,  we  have  expended  a considerable  sum 
in  erecting  permanent  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  them;  which,  we  trust,  will  add  to 
their  respectability,  and  conduce  to  their  civilization  and  general  improvement.” 

11897.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in  1835.  They  mention  that  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  then  was  forty-one.  They  also  mention  that  the  instruction 
was  classical. 

11898.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835,  on  Foundation  Schools,  p.  560.  The 
endowment  of  the  Enniskillen  School  is  there  stated  to  consist  of  3,435  acres  of  land, 
producing  £2,119  a-year.  The  number  of  boys  is  given  as  follows: — In  1830,  fifty-one; 
in  1831,  sixty-two;  in  1832,  fifty-four;  in  1833,  fifty-one;  in  1834,  fifty-five;  in  1835, 
sixty.  Of  these  there  were  in  1830,  twenty-eight  boarders,  nineteen  day  scholars,  and 
one  free  boarder,  and  three  day  scholars  free;  in  1831,  twenty-seven  boarders,  thirty- one 
day  scholars,  and  four  day  scholars  free;  in  1832,  twenty  three  boarders,  thirty  day 
scholars,  and  one  day  scholar  free;  in  1833,  thirteen  boarders,  thirty-two  day  scholars, 
and  six  day  scholars  free ; in  1834,  thirteen  boarders,  thirty-six  day  scholars,  and  six  day 
scholars  free  ; in  1835,  fourteen  boarders,  thirty-six  day  scholars,  and  three  boarders  free 
and  seven  day  scholars  free.  In  a subsequent  part  of  the  Appendix  the  endowment  is 
mentioned,  and  the  rent  received  in  each  year  is  stated — in  1830,  the  rent  received  was 
£843;  in  1832,  £2,169;  in  1832,  £2,254;  in  1833,  £1,772;  in  1834,  £1,815.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  then  stated — in  1834  the  amounts  were,  £480,  £240,  and  £100. 

The  expenditure  for  building  and  repairs  in  the  five  years,  amounted  to  about  £890.  It  is 
mentioned  that  there  was  a sum  of  £311  applied  to  repairing  the  schoolhouse  at  Banagher ; 
allowed  to  the  tenants  for  losses  by  flood,  in  1832,  £273;  for  same  in  1833,  the  sum 
allowed  was  £213  ; and  the  same  year  for  improving  the  condition  of  tenants,  £54.  In 
1834,  the  sum  for  improvements  on  the  estate  is  £30.  These  are  the  principal  items  of 
expenditure. 

1 1899-  In  the  Report  of  1836,  the  Clare-street  Board  state — “ With  respect  to  this  Royal 
school  of  Enniskillen,  we  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  a sum  of  money  has  lately 
been  expended  in  necessary  repairs  of  this  schoolhouse,  and  that  our  attention  has  been  very 
much  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  numerous  petitions  from  tenantry  on  the  sehcfbl 
estate,  for  reduction  of  rent  and  amelioration  of  their  condition  which,  in  many  instances 
was  very  wretched  in  consequence  ot  the  floods,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  Fermanagh,  where  this  estate  is  situated.” 

11900.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Clare-street  Board,  for  1837.  It  is  there  stated — “ With  regard  to  Enniskillen  Royal 
School,  we  have  the  gratification  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  within  the  short  space 
of  a few  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appointment  by  your  Excellency  of  Doctor 
Greham  to  be  head  master  of  this  establishment,  this  school  has,  under  his  able  and 
judicious  management,  risen  to  a pre-eminence  not  attained  by  it  in  its  most  flourishing 
days ; and  so  great  has  been  his  success,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  of  increased  accommodation  for  boarders  on  a more 
enlarged  scale.  W e have  further  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that,  finding  the  advantage 
that  arises  to  students  from  possessing  a collection  of  classical  books  of  authority,  we  hav  e 
made  a grant  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at  Enniskillen  School  a lending  library,  similar 
to  that  already  beneficially  established  by  us  at  Armagh,  but  on  a more  extended  scale. 

“ We  have  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that,  in  pursuance  of  a former  resolution 
of  this  Board  (which  makes  the  yearly  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  assistants  variable,  and 
contingent  on  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school),  we  have  increased  the  salary 
of  the  third  master  of  Enniskillen  school  from  £100  to  £150  per  annum ; and  that  we  have 
also  made  a grant  of  £100  per  annum  for  an  additional  assistant,  whose  appointment  has 
been  confirmed  by  your  Excellency.” 

11901.  In  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for  1844,  they  state — “At  the  Royal 
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school  of  Enniskillen,  a dangerous  disease  having  broken  out  amongst  the  pupils,  the 
infirmary  attached  thereto,  and  which  we  had  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  proved  of 
the  most  salutary  importance,  by  enabling  the  master,  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
symptoms,  to  place  the  infected  pupil  in  a building  separated  from  the  schoolhouse,  and 
thus  preventing  the  spread  of  the  malady. 

“ Thinking  it  prudent,  however,  for  the  future,  and  satisfactory  to  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  school,  that  the  entire  establishment  should  undergo  a thorough 
cleansing  and  ventilation,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  remains  of  infection,  we,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  master,  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  permitted  the  pupils  to  be 
dismissed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  usual  summer  vacation,  a proportionable  reduction 
being  made  in  the  half-yearly  charges  ; and  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  pupils  residing 
in  this  establishment,  and  with  a view  to  insuring,  as  much  as  possible,  personal  cleanliness, 
particularly  amongst  the  younger  boys,  we  have,  on  the  application  of  the  head  master,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  architect,  at  an  expense  of  about  £400,  fitted  up  an 
extensive  washing-room  for  that  purpose ; and  during  the  vacation,,  we  took  the  necessary 
precautions  to  have  the  house  purified,  by  general  internal  painting,  whitewashing,  and 
cleaning.”  . 

11902.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  1845  : — “ Feeling  the  advan- 
tage that  must  arise  from  a frequent  supervision  of  the  Enniskillen  school  estate,  which  is 
inhabited  by  a very  numerous,  and  in  most  instances  extremely  poor  population,  we  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  a member  of  this  Board,  whose  property  lies  in  that  neighbourhood, 
to  act  as  a local  committee,  and  give  occasional  inspection  to  the  property,  and  his 
advice  and  assistance  to  our  agent.  We  have  also  resolved  upon  appointing  an 
agriculturist  to  reside  upon,  and  instruct  the  tenants  of  this  estate  in  an  improved  mode 
of  husbandry.” 

11903.  In  the  Report  of  1846,  they  state—"  One  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  who 
possesses  great  practical  knowledge  in  the  management  of  land,  having  recently  visited, 
and  minutely  examined  the  condition  of  the  Enniskillen  school  estate,  has  reported  to  us 
that  both  .the  lands  and  tenants  are  greatly  improving,  and  will  soon  become  a pattern  in 
that  neighbourhood.” 

11904.  The  next  Report  to  which  I refer  is  the  Report  of  1848  : — “ On  the  Enniskillen 
estate,  which  had  been  very  densely  inhabited  by  a poor  tenantry  before  it  came  under  our 
control  or  management,  we  have  expended  a considerable  sum  in  our  endeavours  to  give 
as  much  assistance  as  possible  by  finding  employment  for  the  labouring  class ; and  it  having 
been  reported  to  us  that 'an  excellent  clay  for  making  draining  tiles  is  to  be  found  on  this 
estate  ; and  that  a tile  factory,  if  established  there,  would  be  very  advantageous,  we  have 
directed  our  agent  to  make  particular  inquiries,  as  to  the  prudence  of  carrying  out  such  a 
project,  and  the  expenditure  likely  to  be  incurred.” 

11905.  That  is  all  the  information  in  the  reports  of  the  Clare-street  Board.  The 
remaining  information  is  contained  in  returns  that  have  been  made  to  Parliament  within 
recent  years.  The  first  of  these  returns  was  in  1846.  This  is  in  continuation  of  the 
information  which  I read  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools: — In  1836  there  were  ninety  boys;  in  1837,  102;  in  1838,  132  ; 
in  1839,  133;  in  1840,  114;  in  1841,  138;  in  1842,  151;  in  1843, 117;  in  1844,  106;  and 
in  1845,  92.  The  number  of  free  pupils  was  in  1836, 8;  in  1837,  10  ; in  1838,  13  ; in  1839, 
15  ; in  1840,  13  ; in  1841,  12 ; in  1842,  16  ; in  1843,  12;  in  1844,  10  ; and  in  1845,  12. 

11906.  The  next  return  is  dated  in  1849,  and  it  gives  the  particulars  of  the  Royal 
school  lands  of  Enniskillen.  It  states  they  consist  of  3,435  plantation  acres  of  land.  The 
estate  is  let  by  the  plantation  acre,  and  contains  much  land  of  very  poor  quality.  The 
lowest  letting  is  at  8s.  the  plantation  acre  ; and  the  highest  letting,  32s.  5 d.  an  acre.  The 
average  letting  seems  to  he  about  17s.  an  acre.  The  income  is  not  stated.  In  1849  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  57.  The  number  of  free  boys  is  given  as  follows  : — In 
1842,  16;  in  1843,  12;  in  1844,  10;  in  1845,  12;  in  1846,  13;  in  1847,  10;  in  1848,  8- 
11907.  The  next  Return  from  which  I read  is  one  made  to  Parliament  in  1850  ; it  gives 
the  income  of  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen  from  1845  to  1849,  inclusive.  In  1845  the 
rents  received  from  lands  amounted  to  £2,206  ; in  1846,  to  £2,039  ; in  1847,  to  £735  ; 
in  1848,  to  £1,802  ; in  1849,  to  £l ,877.  The  salaries  paid  out  of  that  seem  to  have  been 
about  1,000  a-year;  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  in  the  five  years  only  £160;  paid  to 
agents,  and  receivers,  and  others,  for  collecting  rents — the  least  sum  was  in  1848,  £18; 
and  the  largest  sum  was  in  1847,  when  £189  was  paid;  the  average  is  about  £120.  The 
law  costs,  and  the  rentcharge  and  poor-rates,  are  also  stated.  The  amount  expended  on  the 
property  in  1846  was  £163;  in  1847,  £250  ; none  in  1845  and  1848;  and  there  was 
only  £30  in  1849.  There  are  very  large  sums  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments, which  are  explained  in  a subsequent  return,  one  made  in  May,  1850,  In  that  return 
the  most  remarkable  item  is  for  Royal  scholarships.  In  1845  the  cost  was  £410.  The 
next  large  item  is  arrears  of  rent  cancelled,  £103  ; proportion  of  salary  to  agriculturist, 
£10;  for  foundation  scholars,  £73  6s.  8 d.  In  1846  the  amount  for  Royal  scholarships 
was  £385;  allowances  to  tenants  for  potato  failure,  £606;  foundation  scholars,  £70 ; 
salary  to  agriculturist,  £40.  In  1847,  Royal  scholarships,  £400  ; foundation  scholars, 
£80.  In  1848,  Royal  scholarships,  400 ; foundation  scholars,  £80.  In  1849,  Royal 
scholarships,  £397  10s. ; foundation  scholars,  £80  ; building  police  barrack,  337  10s. 

11908.  The  next  information  is  contained  in.  a Return  made  to  Parliament  in  1853,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  on  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  was  67  ; 
the  number  of  free  boys  was  in  1849,  9 ; in  1850,  12  ; in  1851,  7 ; in  1852,  21.  In  & 
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Return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854  the  income  of  the  school  is  again  given : — The  rents  of  Enniskillen. 

lands  amounted  m 1850  to  £1,014;  in  1851,  to  £1,017  ; in  1852,  to  £2,115;  in  1853  to  

£1,757 ; salaries  to  masters— to  the  head  master,  £500  a-year ; to  the  assistants,  in  1850,  sfoll^ 

£425 ; and  in  the  subsequent  years, £350 ; the  sum  paid  to  receivers  inl850  was  £l  03;  and  in  tw,,™,,!,,™ 

subsequent  years  about  £90.  The  sum  for  law  costs  is  insignificant.  There  is  an  average 

ot  about  £1 00  a-year  for  tithe  rentcharge  and  poor-rates,  and  there  was  only  £54  expended  on 

the  property.  Ihe  miscellaneous  disbursements  are  large: — In  1850  £734-  in  1851 

£750  ; in  1852,  £838  ; in  1853,  £343.  The  particulars  are  not  given,  but  no  doubt  these 

sums  include  Royal  scholarships,  and  foundation  scholars.  In  another  part  of  the  same 

return  it  is  stated  that  there  were  in  1850—12  free  scholars,  33  day  scholars,  and  17 

boarders;  in  1851  there  were  7 free  scholars,  24  day  scholars,  and  21  boarders;  in  1852 

there  were  20  free  scholars,  22  day  scholars,  and  25  boarders ; in  D53,  25  free  scholars 

39  day  scholars,  and  31  boarders.  There  is  a Return  in  March,  1854,  from  which  it  appears 

that  the  number  of  boys  m the  school  on  the  1st  of  November,  1853,  was  85  ; on  the  1st 

of  February,  1854,  95  ; the  number  taught  gratis  in  1853  was  25. 

1 1909.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  with  regard  to  this 
school,  and  they  have  made  a return,  and  in  that  return  they  give  a copy  of  the  regulations 
for  the  appointment  of  foundation  scholars  at  Enniskillen  Royal  School  as  follows :— 

I hat  on  the  selection  of  foundation  scholars,  the  moral  conduct,  diligence,  and  literary 
attainments  of  the  candidates,  be  chiefly  attended  to;  and  that  in  case  the  candidates  be 
equally  qualified,  preference  be  given  to  natives  of  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  wherein  the 
estates  belonging  to  this  school  are  situated. 

That  in  the  selection  of  foundation  scholars  preference  be  always  given  to  such 
students  as  shall  have  commenced  at  Enniskillen  School  in  the  lowest  Latin  form,  and 
shall  have  regularly  and  gradually  risen  in  the  said  school. 

‘‘That  no  one  be  appointed  foundation  scholar  unless  he  shall  have  produced  and 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  before  the  day  of  election,  a certificate, 

S1°<?Tn  master>  of  his  character  and  acquirements  as  above  mentioned. 

“ That  every  foundation  scholar  who  shall  misconduct  himself,  or  become  negligent  in 
learning,  or  shall  absent  himself  from  the  school  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  except 
during  the  vacations,  or  from  ill  health,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  scholarship,  unless  he  shall 
abse  t ’ J3°ard  °*  (-'ommissioners  that. he  was  properly  and  necessarily,  and. not  wilfully 

11910.  They  refer  to  a copy  of  the  charter  which  I have  already  read,  and  to  Parlia- 
mentary papers  which  I have  also  brought  under  your  Lordship’s  notice.  Then  they  give 
the  bye-laws  with  regard  to  the  foundation  scholars.  They  give  the  endowment ; I read 
the  return.  [Return  is  read.]  A return  has  also  been  received  from  the  head  master,  the 
txev.  Mr. . Greharn,  which  I read.  [The  return  is  read.]  The  head  master  is  in  attendance. 

Mr.  William  Trimble  desires  to  address  some  observations  to  the  Commissioners. 


Enniskillen.  Royal 
School — General 
State  of  Education. 


Enniskillen  Royal  School — General  State  of  Education. 

William.  Trimble,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  state  of  Education 

} | J ! I Chairman.-  Do  you  live  in  this .town  ?-I  am  an  inhabitant  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Wm.  Trimble,  Esq. 
11912.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  the  proprietor  and  head  manager  of  the 
Fermanagh  Reporter.  ° 

11913.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  observations  you  have  to  make? 

Education  in  Enniskillen  is  a subject  that  has  exercised  my  mind  very  much;  for  strange 
to  say,  we  are  the  worst  educated  population  of  any  town  in  the  world,  in  any’civilized 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  Is  a large  word.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the  sum  charged 
tor  boarding  in  the  Royal  school,  when  there  is  such  an  endowment,  might  be  something 
cheaper.  That  is  for  your  lordship’s  consideration.  It  varies  from  £30  to  £40  and  £50 
and,  I believe,  more,  according  to  extra  charges  for  education,  as  it  is  received  in  the 
bouse  It  is  an  universal  complaint  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen,  that  the 
education  received  at  Portora  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether  classical,  and  of  comparatively 
little  or  no  utility  to  men  of  business,  and  those  who  wish  to  push  their  children  forward 
l would  also  impress  upon  your  lordship,  that  this  school  was  formerly  built  in  the  town’ 
where  it  was  .more  convenient  for  the  boys  of  the  town  in  attending.  For  reasons  and 
perhaps  good  ones,  it  was  removed  to  where  it  is ; and  it  certainly  is  in  a very  eligible 
position  at  present  as  a boarding  school.  There  is  one  great  inconvenience  arising  out  of 
the  school  being  where  it  is  at  present,  for  day  boys  attending ; few  parents  can  afford  to 
send  a livened  servant  or  covered  car  with  his  boy;  and  if  the  morning  be  wet,  and  the 
doy  get  wet,  he  is  obliged  either  to  sit  in  his  wet  clothing  and  risk  his  health,  or  take  off 
his  clothing  and  run  the  risk  of  having  it  torn  or  cut  with  knives;  and  I would  suggest 
that  a room  or  house  should  be  set  apart  for  the  clothes  where  they  would  be  taken  care  of  • 
and  that  there  should  be  a new.  officer,  called  a porter,  who  would  have  lock-up  presses 
and  *akf  charge  ?f  clothing  given  by  the  boys,  and  have  them  dried.P  I knew 
nff„n},an  who  .lost  his  life  by  sitting  m wet  clothes;  he  was  well  known  here,  the 
. j , ."ilham  Frith ; I always  heard  it  alleged  that  was  the  way  he  got  his  illness,  which 
,,  death.  I would  suggest  that  there  would  be  a new  wing  built  at  Portora.  which 
would  stand  m itself  comparatively  distinct,  and  in  which  would  be  taught  exclusively  what 
is  caned,  and  known,  and  understood,  as  a practical  English  education.  In  all  these  remarks 
no.  means  throw  any  slur  on  the  classical  education  that  is  obtained  at  Portora,  for  it  is 
nowledged  that  the  boys  who  apply  themselves  to  classics  there  are  the  most  eminent, 
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under  the  instruction  of  the  present  respected  head  master.  It  is  the  general  feeling-  here, 
that  the  day  boys  should  he  free;  and  I would  propose,  that  a local  committee  of 
respectable  townsmen  be  constituted,  who  would  meet  at  reasonable  periods,  to  select 
from  the  candidates  to  fill  up  vacancies,  if  the  number  of  applicants  was  too  great,  as 
those  who  would  have  the  school  under  their  care  and  management  might  think  fit.  The 
reduction  of  the  sum  for  boarders  is  urged  in  a twofold  way.  It  is  thought  that  this 
being  an  endowed  school,  with  so  much  income,  that  the  reduction  would  be  practicable, 
and °it  is  felt  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  Enniskillen;  as  if  education  could  be  had 
reasonably,  that  parents  anxious  for  the  forwarding  of  their  families,  would  make  Ennis- 
killen their  residence,  and  thus  it  would  directly  and  indirectly  benefit  both  the  school 
and  the  town,  bringing  a large  expenditure  of  money  into  the  place,  and  benefit  every- 
body. It  would  benefit  the  town;  and  we,  Enniskillen ers,  believing  ourselves  to  be  some- 
what patriotic,  would,  we  hope,  in  return  serve  the  state.  That  would  prevent  boys  being 
sent  to  schools  at  a distance.  I could  give  you  a number  of  schools  conducted  by  private 
individuals,  at  their  own  risk,  who  take  boys  at  a lower  sum,  and  the  pupils  are  often 
as  successful  in  their  future  courses  at  college— in  Irish  colleges  or  in  England— as  those 
from  Portora.  Extras,  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  be  done  away  with  entirely,  and  that  there 
should  be  a proper  staff  of  proper  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  languages  in  use. 
I heard  not  long  ago  of  a place  in  Scotland,  and  my  memory  being  bad  as  regards  the 
names  of  places,  I cannot  just  now  give  you  the  name  of  it : perhaps  your  own  knowledge 
may  find  it  out : it  is  on  the  Dee,  I think,  in  Scotland,  or  near  it ; and  all  the  classical 
instruction  desirable  to  be  had,  with  all  the  continental  languages,  and  a perfect  English 
education,  which  we  have  not  in  Fermanagh,  and  cannot  get,  except  in  some  of  the  poor 
schools— may  be  had  at  that  place  for  5.9.  a quarter ; it  was  a special  endowment  of  a 
private  gentleman.  The  story  is : he  had  been  an  orphan,  whom  all  denied  ; and,  to  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  all  who  denied  him,  he  came  back  from  India  with  his  property  and 
endowed  this  school.  The  result  is,  as  we  find,  that  Scotchmen,  who  are  better  educated, 
can  come  over  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  take  away  these  things,  which  we  must 
acknowledge  with  shame  we  are  not  fit  to  fill.  I beg  to  express,  my  Lord,  that  I am  little 
more  than  a collator  of  the  general  feeling  and  chitchat  of  Enniskillen  amongst  the 
thinkers,  and  amongst  the  parents  who  deplore  the  loss  of  education.  It  might  seem 
unhandsome  to  express  it  so  strongly,  though  I am  not  ashamed  to  tell  your  lordship  that 
I feel  very  keenly  on  the  subject ; I have  the  approval  of  some,  and  the  repudiation  of 
others  for  my  course.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I am  entirely  self-educated,  and  therefore  I 
have  yearnings  after  education,  that  those,  perhaps,  more  fortunately  born  can  comprehend. 
Some  there  are  lose  their  time  at  school,  and  perhaps  their  means  are  such,  that  they  arc 
never  called  upon  to  feel  the  shame  of  being  ignorant.  As  to  being  able  to  fulfil  the 
duties  expected  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  sense,  I would  say  it  in  this  grand  jury  room— 
and  I say  it  fearlessly — to  the  shame  of  the  County  Fermanagh  at  large,  that  the 
character  of  the  county  is  bullock  and  turnip.  It  is  well  to  know  how  to  feed  bullocks, 
and  it  is  very  useful  to  know  how  to  grow  turnips;,  but  that  is  only  one  branch  of 
our  political  economy,  and  there  are  other  branches  as  useful,  inasmuch  as  education 
is  but  the  tool  by  which  the  mind  whets  itself,  and  carves  out  the  state  of  the  man. 
I have  been  exerting  myself  with  others  to  have  a school  here,  and  in  all  the  town  of 
Enniskillen  we  could  not  get  a room  large  enough  for  a school,  even  if  we  were  to  com- 
bine at  our  own  expense,  the  town  is  so  situate.  We  are  seeking  to  get  ground  to  build 
a house ; I am  promised  help  by  many  who  do  honour  to  mankind.  I have  but  a lean 
purse,  and  I have  a large  family ; but  if  I,  hereafter,  get  money,  I most  assuredly  will 
not  bequeath  it  to  children  belonging  to  me,  they  have  got  enough  in  the  education  they 
have  received.  There  is  a notorious  fact,  which  will  explain  to  your  lordship  my  mean- 
ing on  this  point : the  poor  schoolmasters  who  ventured  to  teach  as  best  they  could, 
taking  rooms  or  houses  as  they  thought  their  income  could  pay  for,  they  have  had,  almost 
perpetually,  a recurrent  fever.  One,  I think,  at  present  in  the  town,  had  fever  no  less 
than  six  or  eight  times.  One  had  it  eight  or  ten  times,  and  died  finally ; he  was  rendered 
almost  an  idiot.  Several  children  lost  their  health  in  the  school,  and  never  recovered.  I 
have  been  a visitor  in  the  schools,  and  I have  run  away,  so  repulsive  was  the  stench  of  the 
confined  air;  and  when  I mentioned  the  necessity  for  a good  school,  the  general  answer 
was,  “ Have  you  not  Portora?”  or  “ Oh ! it  would  injure  Portora.”  We  have  Portora,  and  arc 
proud  of  it,  and  would  rather  enhance  its  value  than  injure  it.  But  there  is  a useful  kind 
of  education — your  lordship  may  comprehend  my  meaning — that  we  require ; and  that 
we  cannot  get.  The  general  result  of  this  is,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  1 00  men  in  the  town  of 
Enniskillen  that  have  been  born  in  it.  The  natives  grow  up,  they  know  not  for  what,  and 
make  their  way  in  life  as  best  they  can.  They  are  only  fit  to  be  soldiers,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  have  so  many  Ennislcilleners 
in  them.  They  grow  up  without  learning  or  trade,  and  they  must  then  give  their  muscle, 
their  thews  and  sinews,  for  the  protection  of  their  country.  That  is  so  far  well ; but  it  is 
a pity  to  see  our  fine  population  go  that  way.  It  is  also  felt  that  if  there  should  be  any 
surplus,  extra  exhibitions  should  be  given.  It  is  also  thought  the  local  exhibitions  in  the 
town  might  be  made  smaller,  by  which  the  number  could  be  increased.  The  amount 
of  the  exhibitions  at  Dublin  College  is  little  enough  to  support  a boy  who  could  not 
get  assistance  from  his  parents.  But  it  is  thought  that  £5  and  upwards  might  be  given 
for  boys  as  foundation  scholars  here.  This  would  be  a stimulus  to  boys,  and  would  be  a 
help  to  many  a self-denying  parent  who  wished  to  educate  his  children.  It  is  conceived 
here  that  the  attendance  in  winter  is  too  early ; but  if  the  porter’s  room  was  supplied  with 
a large  fire,  and  presses  in  which  he  could  take  care  of  the  boys’  clothing,  so  that  they 
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would  not  be  torn  and  injured,  it  would  be  well.  Then  the  idea  of  being  a free  scholar  at 
Portora  is  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  “stand  by,  thou  art  not  as  we  are;”  and  the  more 
aristocratic  take  liberties,  using  their  knives,  and  they  cut  and  hew  a coat  or  hat  that  cost 
a parent  money  to  procure.  This  porter's  hall  I speak  of  would  keep  the  children  from 
being  wet : they  could  keep  a pair  of  slippers  in  it  and  a dry  coat.  He  would  be  made 
responsible  for  the  things  handed  up  to  him.  It  is  felt  by  parents  that  the  vacations  are 
too  long ; into  that  I am  not  prepared  to  go.  I am  aware  that  teaching  is  a very  arduous 
employment,  and  that  the  master  who  has  laboured  assiduously  requires  relaxation  I 
would  leave  that  to  those  who  understand  it  better;  I would  suggest  medical  men’  or 
your  lordship’s  own  understanding,  to  ascertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  changed  as  it 
occupies  so  much  of  the  year— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  year  is  lost.  Masters  and  boys 
require  relaxation,  and  they  ought  to  get  some.  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull 
boy.”  It  is  complained  that  the  visits  of  the  Board  of  Education  Commissioners  are 
private,  and  that  they  ought  henceforward  be  announced  in  whatever  way  they  think  fit  be 
advertised  or  otherwise,  and  that  they  should  be  held  publicly.  We  are  all  the  better  of 
being  a little  watched ; as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  countenance  of  man  his  friend.  It 
requires  a very  exalted,  pure,  and  well-instructed  character  to  be  able  to  say  with  Samuel 
“Whom  have  I defrauded,  whose  ass  have  I taken?”  He  referred  to  his  judgment  of 
Israel,  and  was  able  to  say  that  when  handing  over  the  kingdom  to  Saul.  I do  not  find 
many  Samuels  going  at  the  present  day.  We  have  seen  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
petty  sessions.  Perhaps  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  giving  of  a little  law  at 
the  hall-door  and  m the  stable-yard,  and  the  doing  that  which  every  man  thought  ri°-ht 
in  his  own  house.  We  are  approximating  to  that  which  is  fair.  There  is  publicity:  the 
attorney  is  admitted  to  the  public  court,  the  press  are  admitted,  and  there  are  standers-by 
m court;  and  if  publicity  be  good  in  one  case,  it  might  be  good  for  another.  These 
things  might  bring  about  the  development  of  talent,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  you  might  take 
a candle  and  go  and  search  for  here.  It  may  appear  unhandsome  for  me  to  speak  so  plainly  • 
but  I think  those  who  know  my  character  and  myself  will  not  charge  me  with  intentionally 
misrepresenting  any  fact.  I have  the  courage  to  tell  what  I believe  to  be  true ; and  if  I 
am  wrong,  I wish  to  be  instructed.  I trust  you  will  have  impressed  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity for  a distinct  wing  at  Portora  for  English  education ; and  I pray  that  you  will  also  see 
the  wisdom,  if  you  can  carry  it,  of  giving  us  a school  in  town  that  will  relieve  the  Royal 
school  of  too  great  an  influx,  for  we  would  need  it  very  much  in  addition  to  other  schools 
that  are  in  town— something  like  the  shape  of  the  model  school— male  and  female.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  old  school  was  formerly  in  the  town,  and  havin'*'  been 
removed  from  the  town  it  is  now  at  this  distance,  and  the  inconvenience  I liave°stated 
for  day  boys  going  to  it  arises.  I have  also  stated  that  if  the  school  was  thus  rendered 
useful  and  popular,  it  would  benefit  the  town,  bring  residents,  and  cause  them  to  expend 
money.  Your  note-taker  has  it,  I presume,  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  masters  of  all  the 
useful  languages  on  the  Continent,  and  classics.  Those  must  be  on  the  foundation,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  extra  charge,  and  that  there  will  be  a moderate  sum  for  those  who 
would  pay.  I might  state  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I never  heard  of  Banagher 
school  in  my  life.  As  to  the  petition  from  the  tenants,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
rent,  because  of  floods  and  the  like,  I would  be  happy  if  a side  wind  would  help  to  drain 
our  lake,  and  the  lands,  and  improve  our  navigation  ; to  draw  away  the  floods,  and  render 
these  lands  useful.  For,  from  whatever  cause  it  is,  the  inhabitants  on  the  school-lands  are 
the  most  wretched  we  have  in  this  county.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  are  none  so 
poor  as  those  on  the  school-lands.  It  may  arise  from  the  indulgence  shown  them, 
inducing  them  to  subdivide  their  little  holdings  among  their  children ; it  may  arise  from  an 
indulgence — but  certainly  it  is  from  some  cause  that  is  not  applicable  to  our  other 
landlords.  And  whatever  our  defect  in  education  may  be — I say  it  to  the  honour  of  our 
county,  we  have  scarcely  such  a thing  ,as  a bad  laudlord  in  it.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
landlords  in  the  world  in  Fermanagh— landlords  who  are  fathers  to  their  people;  and 
upon  the  whole,  though  there  are  some  things  now  and  then  occurring  of  a different 
nature,  they  are  a credit  to  their  kind.  I would  also  suggest  that  if  the  present  income  of 
the  school,  be  not  enough,  that  your  lordship  would  take  into  consideration  the  wisdom  of 
adding  to  it  by  grant,  or  any  such  means  you  may  see  fit.  And  it  is  requested  by  the  towns- 
people that  this  one  fact  be  pressed  upon  your  lordship  and  the  gentlemen  along  with  you, 
that  a graduated  charge  of  from  5s.  to  1 Os.,  not  less  or  greater,  might  be  the  sum  charged 
tor  day  boys;  that  they  would  take  a certain  number  free,  and  a certain  number  to  pay. 
there  are  few  but  could  afford  £l  a-year,  or  £2  with  books  for  their  children ; and  those 
that  it  would  be  known  could  not  pay,  would  have  the  alternative  of  getting  free.  I will 
aiely  make  a reference  to  one  fact  I am  cognizant  of,  that  until  lately,  when  the  question 
or  the  Royal  school  was  agitated,  the  poor  parties  who  really  required  and  needed  free 
education  had  it  not  at  Portora ; and  those  who  had  thousands  in  the  funds,  and  who  had 
property — parties  who  were  well  able  to  pay — really  knew  more  about  the  ways  of  the 
sc  ool  and  the  lavvs  regulating  it  than  others,  and  had  their  children  educated  free.  I am 
n1°t1,a1wai’e  ^ere  *s  any  ether  thought  strikes  me ; if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  me  I 
shall  be  happy  to  reply. 

, 1 ^ 914.  Chairman, — You  stated  the  school  was  formerly  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ; 
he  place  is  called  Sclioolhouse-lane  to  this  day,  it  yields  a rent  that  goes  now  to  the 
support  of  the  Royal  school. 

1 1915.  It  still  belongs  to  the  Royal  school  ? — It  still  belongs  to  it.  Wherever  the  rent 
goes,  there  is  a rent  for  that  ground ; and  it  is  at  present  leased  to  a respectable  gentleman, 
who  has  built  some  new  houses  upon  it. 

4 P 
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11616  How  long  is  it  since  that  school  was  in  use? — It  might  be  forty  years,  my  Lord. 

I remember  the  old  walls  of  the  house  standing,  and  I myself  got  some  of  the  oak  that  was 

” If  6 ayhuSsaythere  is  a great"  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a good  Engl^ 
tfon  in  this  town,  and  that  such  an  education  is  not  given  m tho A"” 
universal  complaint.  I am  not  aware  that  there  was  ever  a good  English  scholar  known 
to  come  from  Portora,  at  least  I so  heard  ; I never  had  any  boy  at  it  hut  one,  who  has  not 
been  at  it  long  enough  for'me  to  say  whether  or  not.  . , . , ri  !■  i 

11918.  Can  you  state  what  other  schools  there  are  m the  town,  m which  an  English 
education  is  given  ? — There  is  a poor  man  named  Brockton,  who  struggles  to  give 
education.  There  is  a poor  school,  which  is  a very  desirable  one  under  the  National 
Board  • it  is  in  a back  street ; it  is  called  the  priest  s school.  1 he  late  Rev.  Mi.  Shiel  Oot 
it  up  • it  is  very  good  and  desirable  to  have,  and  it  is  well  situated  for  the  poor  creatines 
in  those  back  streets,  who  are  lightly  clad,  and  perhaps  ashamed  to1™  /;heSLP^  it 
they  would  rather  perhaps  be  in  want  of  education  than  leave  those  streets.  Thoug 
i»  not  ns  it  should  ho,  it  should  rather  be  improved  than  uprooted  There  is  aether 
school,  managed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maud,  called  the  rectors  school.  The  Town 
sinners  give  ? sum  to  it,  and  many  others  ; it  is  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  par.  h school. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  conducted,  when  there  is  a good  master,  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
11919.  Are  these  schools  in  which  what  is  called  “ a mercantile  education  f . 

They  learn  to  read  and  write  a little,  and  tot  some  accounts  ; if  they  get  to  the  length  ot 

n*9^^ Is^tl^e^ny "othei^sehool  in  the  town  in  which  this  education  is  given?— At 

present  I do  not  remember  any,  there  have  been  some  others.  , ,, 

P 11921.  You  state  as  to  the  Royal  school  that  you  think  some  of  the  day  boys  ought  to 
be  free ; what  is  your  reason  for  that  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a number  at  all  events 
free,  and  that  a committee  might  regulate  them  better  than  others,  knowing  the  town.  A 
committee  composed  of  respectable  townsmen,  knowing  every  man  s cirommtoMe t would 
be  the  best  to  judge  as  to  the  Stness  of  candidates.  The  reason  why  I state  a number 
ouvht  to  be  free  is  this— that  very  often  the  poorest  boys  have  the  best  intelligence  , 
indeed  it  is  always  the  poor  have  the  intelligence.  He  who  has  the  largest  cut  of  the 

'°f 1922teOa*yorsPiteSwhether  any  boys  have  been  refused  a free  education  at  Portora  ? 
—I  am  not  aware  that  any  have  been  refused,  but  there  was  a feeling  that  they  did  not 
like  to  obtrude  themselves.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  reverend  gentleman  who  now 
•y  ably  conducts  the  school  has  more  free  scholars  than  I ever  heard  of  at  other  tunes , 

1 1 am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  made  the  slightest  distinction  in  the  attention  he 
paid — I should  rather  think  he  gives  the  fairest  possible  attention  to  every  boy  m it  as  tar 
as  he  is  capable  of  doing.  I rather  think  that  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  a vague 
manner  or  routine  of  education,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  might  possibly  conceive 
some  better  way  of  doing  the  thing.  There  is  an  improvement  m every  thing,  like  the  case 
of  the  joiner:  he  was  sawing,  and  planing,  and  looking  for  his  stick  alternately , now  there 
is  a circular  saw  in  every  respectable  joiner’s  workshop  in  England— I am  not  aware 
whether  we  have  got  to  that  length  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  a carpenter  taking  up  a saw  to 
saw  a stick,  he  goes  over  to  the  circular  saw,  and  it  is  cut  m a second.  If  we  could  make 
some  improvement  in  education  such  as  that  in  sawing,  it  would  be  well : so  that  fiom  ten 
to  twenty  times  as  much  work  could  be  done  now  as  formerly  under  the  old  system. 

11923.  You  say  that  fever  is  very  prevalent  in  the  schools  in  the  town . —1  do. 

11924.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  want  of  accommodation.  The  poor  man 
takes  a place  at  such  and  such  a rent,  and  he  cannot  pay  more ; and  when  the  boys  come 
he  puts  them  into  a room  as  best  he  can.  „„„  t 

11925.  Do  you  consider  this  town  unhealthy? — I do  not,  I think  the  veiy  reverse, 
think  it  a very  healthy  town.  There  is  no  stagnant  water  about  it  at  all ; it  is  quite  a 
sharp  running  stream,  and  no  quick  running  stream  can  be  unhealthy 

11926.  You  said  you  wished  there  was  an  increase  m the  number  of  exhibitions  what 
kind  of  exhibitions?— In  the  exhibitions  that  would  affect  boys  at  school,  before  they  went 
to  college.  I conceive  the  sums  given  for  exhibitions  when  in  college  is  little  enough,  ±30 
or  £40  a-year  for  the  more  advanced  or  more  successful  candidate ; but  here,  in  Ennis- 
killen, I would  humbly  submit,  that  even  £o,  aye,  or  £2,  or  £5,  £7,  £9,  or  £10  any  g 
at  all  of  that  kind— would  be  a great  stimulus  to  a boy,  and  a great  help  too,  and  woulc 
make  his  friends  go  farther.  You  might  have  one  or  two  foundation  scholarships  ol 
11927.  In  what  way  would  you  distribute  these  exhibitions  ?— 1 o the  most  mentonous. 

I would  have  a regular  examination.  _ ,1oi 

11928.  Of  those  who  have  been  already  in  the  school?— Yes ; I might  give  a mecl* 
a boy ; this  might  be  done  every  quarter  or  every  year,  as  those  regulating  the  school  mi0 
think  wise,  or  when  a vacancy  would  arise. 

1 1929.  You  said  the  clothes  of  the  day  scholars  were  cut— have  you  heard  complaints 
of  that  subject?— Yes;  but  I had  only  hearsay  for  it.  -if, 

11930.  Have  you  heard  that  complaint  generally  made?— I have  heard  that  compi 
repeatedly  made  as  to  the  books,  caps,  clothing,  and  the  like ; and  I conceive  this  poi 
room  or  house  which  I propose  would  prevent  such  things  from  occurring,*) 
impossible  to  expect  among  a lot  of  unruly  lads,  masters  can  stand  by  to  watch  them,  < 
if  a boy  applies  himself  to  his  books,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  watch  his  clothes 
11931.  Do  the  school-lands  lie  far  from  the  town? — About  four  or  five  miles. 

11932.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  that  they  are  in  a worse  conditio 
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other  estates  in  the  country  ? — I speak  decidedly  from  my  own  knowledge  ; as  conducting 
a newspaper,  and  seeing  the  tenants  in  markets,  and  talking  with  them  and  seeing  the 
lands. 

11933.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  condition? — It  may  he  attributed  to  one  or  two 
things.  It  may  be  that  the  board  are  too  indulgent  in  permitting  tenants  to  subdivide  their 
lands  among  their  children. 

11934.  Do  you  say  that  the  agent  does  not  do  his  duty?— I do  not.  The  agent  is  a 
most  excellent  man,  but  perhaps  he  found  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  now.  The  present 
state  of  things  has  been  of  long  continuance.  It  may  be  from  short  leases,  or  no  leases 
at  all. 

11935.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  this  property  ?— Well,  indeed  it  is  very  general— at 
least  the  people  are  very  generally  allowed  to  indulge  in  it;  and  I am  sorry  that  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  might  not  interfere  with  these  things  are  doing  so. 

11936.  Does  tenant-right  exist  upon  the  school-lands? — Indeed  it  does;  any  thing  they 
do  is.  very  much  respected ; there  is  nothing  at  all  like  harshness.  I am  not  aware  whether 
there  is  any  other  cause,  except  that  it  be  they  have  not  the  ordinary  stimulant  which  the 
presence  and  countenance  of  a landlord  sometimes  give.  “ John,  I see  that  you  are  doing 
so  and  so:  very  good, go  on,  and  I will  give  you  so  and  so.”  Landlords  sometimes  take  a 
pride  in  urging  on  these  things.  The  agent  of  the  school  estate  is  satisfied  if  he  gets  the 
rent,  and  that  there  is  peace  in  the  neighbourhood  ; he  does  not  think  he  has  a right  to 
interfere  much  more. 

11937.  Who  is  the  agent  of  the  estate?— Mr  Benison;  he  is  in  the  room  at  present. 

11938.  Mr.  Stephens — You  have  stated  that  the  education  given  in  Portora  school  is 
classical,  and  not  adapted  for  mercantile  people  ? — I have  heard  these  things  stated.  I am 
not  a classical  man  myself. 

11939.  You  have  said  that  a practical  English  education  should  be  given what  do  you 

mean  by  that  ? — I mean  a person  of  strong  common  sense,  who  can  be  educated  to  use  that 
sense  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life — calculations,  measurements,  and  so 
on  ; that  he  can  take  out  the  tape  or  the  rule,  and,  in  short,  measure  a hay  stack,  a yard 
of  cloth  or  a mile,  or  a tree — or  write  common  sense  on  a subject. 

11940.  Would  you  have  French  taught?— I would  have  it  in  the  school,  so  that  those 
who  thought  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  it  might  have  it. 

11941.  Would  you  have  German  taught  ?— That  would  be  also  for  the  consideration  of 
the  parties ; if  I were  in  the  school  to-morrow  I would  not  learn  either. 

1 1942.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  essential  for  per- 
sons in  commercial'  life  ? — I do  think  all  these  things  ought  to  be  in  the  school.  So  that 
if  we  had  a merchant  who  designed  to  give  his  son  a continental  education,  he  might  be 
able  to  prepare  his  own  son  at  home  and  give  him  a knowledge  of  these  languages,  so  that 
he  would  not  require  an  interpreter  if  travelling  on  the  Continent,  or  if  he  was  buying  com 
or  any  thing  else. 

11943.  Do  you  think  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German  of  more  importance  than 
Latin  or  Greek  ? — I would  not.  I would  have  them  all  in  the  school  for  any  boy  that 
wished  to  learn  them. 

11944.  You  have  stated  that  the  day  boys  should  be  free,  and  that  the  local  committee 
should  select  the  boys.  Would  you  give  the  committee  an  absolute  power  of  selection, 
or  would  you  have  the  selection  made  after  a public  examination? — There  would  be  details 
to  be  carried  out,  and  it  might  be  wise  to  appoint  a master,  or  some  other  gentleman  under 
him,  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

11945.  Then  you  would  have  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  selection  ? — You  might 
or  you  might  not,  as  you  would  see  requisite — whatever  might  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  continuance  or  the  perpetual  carrying  out  of  a sound  system  that  would  not  fall  into 
desuetude. 

11946.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  selection  of  the  boys  would  be  mere  private  patron- 
age ? — Oh,  no ; I would  put  it  in  this  way,  that  suppose  there  was  an  opportunity  held  out 
to  our  youth  to  enter  Portora,  that  they  would  see  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  would  look  out 
for  vacancies.  But  it  strikes  me  that  if  the  school  I am  pressing  on  your  lordship  were 
established  in  the  town,  or  that  the  other  wing  I speak  of  was  added  to  Portora,  there 
might  be  room  enough  for  all.  Our  town  numbers  only  6,000,  certainly  not  7,000. 

11947.  Would  you  select  the  free  scholars  after  public  examination,  or  would  you  vest 
the  patronage  in  the  local  committee  ? — There  might  not  be  any  examination ; the  person 
to  be  selected  might  not  know  much  more  than  how  to  spell,  perhaps  not  to  spell  at  all. 
That  would  be  a further  matter  in  the  settlement  of  the  details,  to  insist  upon  a boy  know- 
ing how  to  spell  and  read  before  he  would  be  admitted.  I know  my  mother  never  let  any 
of  her  children  go  to  school  at  all  till  he  was  able  to  read  well. 

11948.  You  have  stated  that  scholars  from  various  private  schools  are  as  successful  at 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  Ireland  and  England  as  the  boys  educated  at  Portora — 
what  private  schools  do  you  allude  to  ? — I allude  to  such  as  Mr.  Allen’s.  Perhaps  I could 
qualify  that  a little.  Boys  that  go  to  private  schools  might  come  to  Portora  for  a year  or 
two  ; I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that.  The  late  Dr.  Martin,  I think,  held  a school ; my 
memory  does  not  serve  me  with  the  names,  but  I know,  there  are  schools  round  about  in 
which  boys  are  prepared.  Indeed  Dr.  Greham  himself  always  prefers,  if  possible,  that  he 
either  gets  a boy  well  advanced  or  not  having  commenced  the  classics.  If  I rightly  under- 
stood him  in  conversation,  that  is  what  he  said.  If  he  gets  a boy  who  has  made  some 
progress,  and  who  has  been  ill  taught,  he  tries  to  make  him  unlearn  all  that  he  has  learned 
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wron°'  We  have  some  gentlemen  teaching,  and  they  succeed  in  teaching  in  such  a way 
that  even  Dr.  Greham,  with  his  high  attainments,  can  hardly  push  the  boys  on  to  succeed  m 

11949!*  Are  the  boys  so  educated  equally  successful  in  life  as  the  boys  who  have  been 
educated  at  Portora  school?— I should  say  so  in  a general  way.  There  have  been  some 
boys  from  Portora  who  have  been  distinguished  very  much;  but  that  is  a rare  thing:  one 
or  two  in  the  year,  1 believe,  is  about  the  usual  number— certainly  not  a quarter  of  a dozen. 

11950.  Are  all  the  private  schools  to  which  you  allude  in  existence  ? — MTvor  is  dead, 
and  with  him  the  school  died.  Mr.  Brockton  still  has  his  school  in  existence. 

11951.  Where  is  Mr.  Brockton’s  school?— He  keeps  it  down  in  a little  lane;  indeed  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  lane.  There  are  many  others ; but  the  two  I mentioned— 
one  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maud,  and  the  one  I said  was  called  the  priest’s- school; 
which  is  a°vcry  desirable  one,  is  in  a back  street,  for  poor  people— for  the  children  who  go 
barefooted  and  half  clothed,  and  who  could  be  scarcely  expected  to  leave  this  school  to  go 
to  another  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

1 1 952.  You  have  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  school-lands  are  the  most  wretched  in 
the  country ; do  you  mean  them  all  ?— My  mind  was  principally  filled  with  those  situated 
beyond  Bellanaleck.  . . 

1 1953.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands  or  the  condition 
of  the  people? — Well,  I could  not,  because  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  subject. 


Enniskillen  Royal  School. 

Rev.  John  Greham  sworn  and  examined. 

11954.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  head  master  of  the  Royal  school? — 
Nearly  twenty  years.  „ . ,,  ,,  . 

11955.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — The  actual  number  now  on  the  roll  is 
ninety-four.  There  has  been  a small  diminution  since  I made  my  last  return,  as  regards 
the  day  boys.  The  number  of  boarders  is  unaltered,  but  the  number  of  day  pupils  has 
diminished  by  about  six. 

11956.  How  many  boarders  have  you? — Thirty-nine. 

1 1957.  How  many  day  pupils  ? — Fifty-five. 

11958.  How  many  free  pupils?— Nineteen.  . 

11959.  What  are  the  foundation  scholars  mentioned  111  the  report? — Urn  sum  01  £80 
a-year  is  allocated  by  the  Commissioners  to  found  what  we  call  school  scholarships,  four 
of  £20  a-year  each.  The  vacancies  are  filled  up  after  this  .manner : according  to  the 
orders  of  the  board,  I recommend  to  them — I send  up  to  them, — the  names  of  five  or  six 
boys  I think  the  most  meritorious,  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  merit,  according  to  my 
judgment  and  giving  the  birthplace  of  each,  and  also,  as  the  Board  wish,  the  names  of  the 
parents;  so  that  the  Board  may  estimate  who  would  most  require  the  aid  thus  offered. 
The  Board  then  select  one  out  of  the  number  I recommend  to  them. 

1 1 960.  How  many  of  these  scholars  are  there  in  the  school  at  present  ?— There  are  four 
at  9 n each. 

11961.  In  what  way  are  the  free  pupils  selected? — I have  not  had  special  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  them. 

11962.  I omitted  to  inquire  whether  the  foundation  scholars  are  boarders  ?— No ; all 

dai  IsSS^Dp  the  parents  of  the  pupils  or  the  pupils  themselves  receive  the  money  ?— The 
pupil  receives  the  money.  The  order  is  made  payable  to  him  by  the  Board ; it  merely 
passes  through  my  hands.  It  is  payable  to  the  pupil,  and  he  sends  back  a receipt  through 
my  hands  to  the  Board.  „ ......  ,, 

11964.  Does  any  boy  hold  it  more  than  one  year? — Oh,  yes;  the  object  is  to  enable  a 
young  person  of  narrow  means  to  maintain  himself,  or  be  maintained  while  he  can  qualify 
for  the  university.  . 

11965  Does  he  hold  it  for  four  years  ?— Yes  ; occasionally  he  may  hold  it  for  four  y ears. 

1 1966.  Does  he  hold  it  for  more  than  four  years  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any,  but  I cannot 
say  to  the  contrary,  because  no  particular  limit  has  been  fixed  ; but,  generally  speaking, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  held  those  school  scholarships— I may  say  nearly  all- 
are  boys  who  finally  enter  the  university ; and  having  once  been  appointed,  it  then- 
conduct  be  correct— because  there  have  been  cases  in  which  some  have  been  suspended  ; 
but  if  I report  favourably  every  half-year,  they  hold  it  till  they  enter  college;  and  I should 
add,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  held  these  school  scholarships  have  obtained 
exhibitions  on  their  entrance  course.  . 

11967.  Is,  then,  a school  scholarship  given  away  every'  year  ? — It  might  not  so  happen. 
There  might  be  no  vacancy  in  a year,  and  there  might  be  two  or  three  in  a year,  according 

as  those  who  held  the  scholarships  entered  college  or  not.  . , . 

11968.  In  what  way  are  the  free  pupils  selected? — I had  no  particular  instructions  as 
to  how  the  free  pupils  should  be  selected.  Whenever  an  application  is  made  to  me, 
unless  there  be  some  very  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  I attend  to  it. 

1 1969  On  what  grounds  do  you  select  them  ?— Of  course,  if  I have  any  reason  to  douut 
the  correct  conduct  of  the  parties,  I do  not  admit  them.  On  one  occasion , a long  time  since, 
I recollect,  I conceived  the  party  who  made  the  application  was  m a position  m whicn 
he  did  not  require  that  aid.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions  ; I have  very  seldom  re- 
fused any. 
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11970.  You  select  the  boys  whose  parents  you  consider  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  Enniskillen 

education? — Yes,  generally  speaking.  

11971.  Are  the  free  pupils  known  as  such  in  the  school? — As  far  as  I am  concerned  Ennis,‘Men  Royal 
they  are  not.  I would  be  happy  you  would  allow  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  remarks  made  R T c , 
by  Mr.  Trimble,  that  if  the  free  pupils  met  with  any  kind  of  annoyance  whatsoever,  I am  6V'  John  Gl'eliam- 
utterly  unaware  of  it;  and  there  is  not  one  thing  I have  ever  done  that  could  possibly  lead 
to  it.  I know  I could  name  several  of  those  who  are  free  pupils  who  are  amongst  those 
most  esteemed  and  most  respected  in  the  school,  and  with  whom  I see  other  pupils  whose 
connexions  are  the  very  highest  associating  on  a perfect  footing  of  equality.  I am  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  free  pupils,  as  such,  getting  any  kind  of  annoyance;  and  there  has  not 
been  any  thing  whatever  on  my  part  that  could  lead  to  it.  So  far  as  I am  concerned  I 
would  wish  it  was  never  known  who  were  free  or  who  were  not. 

11972.  Have  you  often  had  complaints  of  the  nature  Mr.  Trimble  mentions,  that  the 
clothing  of  the  day  scholars  is  injured  by  the  other  pupils? — Never  any  complaint. 

1 1973.  What  is  the  course  of  education  given  in  your  school  ? — The  course  of  education, 
as  you  would  anticipate,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  classical.  You  are  aware  that  the  Iloyai 
schools,  from  the  very  commencement,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  classical  schools ; but  it 
is  a great  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Trimble — I have  no  doubt  of  the 
honesty  and  purity  of  his  intentions — but  I think  he  has  made  a most  extraordinary 
mistake  in  saying  the  education  is  only  classical.  From  my  first  appointment  to  the  school 
of  Enniskillen,  my  object  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  most  efficient  English  master  I could 
get.  The  first  person  I appointed  here — I merely  name  him,  because  possibly  some  of  the 
Commissioners  may  know  of  him — was  a Mr.  M‘ Creedy,  who  I believe  now  holds  one  of  the 
very  highest  appointments  under  the  National  Board.  I think  he  is  a head  inspector,  or  one 
of  the  very  first  amongst  them.  The  gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  appointment  is 
Mr.  Andrew  J olinston.  At  the  late  junior  freshman  examination  in  the  university,  when  the 
business  of  the  examination  was  wholly  arithmetic  and  geometry,  he  was  first  of  the  first 
in  science.  Therefore  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  under  Mr  Johnston's  superintendence 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  most  important  branch  of  mercantile  education  is  well  attended 
to,  arithmetic  ; he  is  also  a geometrician  of  the  very  highest  order. 

1 1974.  When  was  he  appointed  ?— But  recently.  The  gentleman  who  held  the  situation 
before  him  was  equally  qualified,  and  by  a curious  coincidence  he  had  also  been  similarly 
distinguished  in  the  university.  He  held  the  appointment  five  years.  He  left  me  imme- 
diately preceding  last  vacation,  having  gotten  a school  on  his  own  account,  and  I succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Johnston  last  August. 

11975.  Does  every  boy  in  your  school  necessarily  receive  classical  instruction  ? — No,  my 
Lord.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  persons  who  I believe  were  interested  in  the  school,  I, 
within  some  three  or  four  years,  made,  in  fact,  an  arrangement  by  which  1 threw  the  educa- 
tion open  as  much  as  I could.  I made  an  arrangement  by  which  those  who  wish  may  learn 
only  English  at  a reduced  charge. 

11976.  Are  the  modern  languages  taught  in  your  school? — They  are. 

11977.  Which  languages? — French  and  German. 

11978.  Must  every  boy  learn  French  and  German  ? — No,  my  Lord  ; it  is  optional. 

11979.  Is  there  any  extra  charge  for  the  modern  languages? — There  is. 

11980.  Are  those  languages  taught  in  the  ordinary  school-hours? — They  are,  but  in  a 
separate  apartment. 

11981.  Is  drawing  taught  ? — At  present  I have  no  drawing  master ; I amlooking  for  one. 

11982.  Are  the  pupils  in  the  senior  classical  class  obliged  to  learn  any  modern  languages  ? 

— They  are  not. 

11983.  It  is  optional  ? — It  is  optional. 

11934.  What  is  the  name  of  the  master  who  teaches  French  and  German? — M.  D’Aubertin. 

11985.  How  long  has  he  been  master  ? — Nearly  a year,  I think. 

11986.  What  part  do  you  yourself  take  in  the  management  of  the  school? — I have  the 
principal  charge  of  the  head  class ; and  I also  ascertain  the  progress  of  every  pupil  in  the 
school  by  means  of  weekly  repetitions. 

11987.  Do  the  masters  take  their  meals  with  the  boys? — They  do. 

11988.  Do  you?— Yes. 

11989.  May  I ask,  does  Miss  Greliam  ? — Yes. 

11990.  Are  there  any  prizes  given  in  the  school  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct? — At 
the  examinations  there  are  premiums  given. 

11991.  Of  what  nature? — Books  chiefly,  and  also  medals. 

11992.  Who  supplies  the  premiums  ? — I give  a certain  sum  myself,  and  the  pupils  pay 
a small  sum,  thus  making  a fund  for  the  purpose. 

11993.  What  punishment  is  given  in  the  school? — The  boarders  are  in  fact  punished 
almost  entirely  by  giving  them  extra  lessons,  or  confining  them  from  play.  The  day  pupils, 
whom  I cannot  so  deal  with,  they  are  punished  by  the  mildest  form  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Tli ere  is  no  such  thing  as  flogging. 

11994.  What  religious  persuasion  are  the  pupils? — The  great  majority  are  Church  of 
England;  we  have  occasionally  dissenters  of  different  denominations;  and  there  are  two 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  free  pupils. 

11995.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  made  on  religious  grounds  to  sending  pupils  to 
your  school? — I never  heard  of  any. 

11996.  Is  your  school  ever  inspected  ? — Yes;  since  my  appointment  it  was  inspected  once. 
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11997.  By  whom  ? By  a deputation  sent  down  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

The  late  Dr.  Elrington,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Cork,  inspected  it. 

11998.  Is  there  any  examination  of  the  boys? — Yes;  every  half  year. 

11999  By  whom  is  the  examination  carried  on? — Carried  on,  when  I can  find  them,  by 
some  of  the  ex-fellows  of  the  university  who  have  college  livings  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  are  so  kind  as  to  lend  their  aid  on  those  occasions  ; and  by  any  of  my  former 
pupils,  who,  having  gone  through  their  college  course,  happen  to  be  within  reach  at  the  time. 
e 12000.  Is  it  on  those  occasions  the  premiums  are  given?—' Yes.  . _ 

12001-  At  what  time  did  that  inspection  take  place? — It  is  a considerable  time  since.  I 
cannot  immediately  recall.  _ . . . . r 

12002.  Who  acts  as  matron  in  the  schools?— In  consequence  of  a good  deal  ot  annoyance 
we  experienced  from  some  of  those  who  call  themselves  housekeepers,  my  sister  has  herself 
undertaken  the  general  superintendence,  and  there  is  an  active  and  intelligent  servant  who, 
under  her  direction,  regulates. 

12003.  Does  Miss  Greham  receive  any  salary  ? — Oh,  no,  my  Lord. 

12004.  Mr.  Stephens. — Miss  Greham  derives  no  advantage  from  the  endowment? — Oh, 
certainly  not.  My  sister  lives  with  me. 

12005.  Does  Miss  Maguire  act  under  her  ? — Yes. 

12006.  You  have  referred  to  an  inspection  by  the  late  Dr.  Elrington.  By  what  authority 
did  he  inspect  your  school?— He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Wilson  were  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners  to  inspect  the  school,  and  to  report  to  them. 

12007-  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  a report  in  writing?— I have  no  means  of 
judging.  I rather  think  they  did,  but  I cannot  speak  positively. 

12008.  Is  that  the  only  inspection  to  which  your  school  has  been  subjected  tor  the  last 
twenty  years? — Yes. 

12009  Are  the  examinations  to  which  you  have  referred,  purely  discretionary  on  your 
part?— Yes.  They  are  held  regularly  every  half  year;  but  it  was  I myself  made  the 
arrangement.  . . . - , , 

12010.  Is  Portora  a healthy  place  ?— I imagine  there  is  not  more  so  m the  world. 

12011.  Are  the  boys  generally  healthy?— Perfectly  so. 

12012.  How  many  have  been  in  the  infirmary  during  the  last  three  years  ! — Withm  the 
last  year  there  certainly  has  been  only  one  : that  is  rather  a remarkable  case.  One  of  our 
pupils  got  scarlatina ; he  was  instantly  removed  to  the  infirmary  ; it  never  spread  ; he  was 
sent  away  without  having  any  connexion  with  the  other  boys,  for  a month  or  so,  until 
medical  men  in  Dublin  certified  he  might  return,  and  we  heard  no  more  about  it. 

12013.  Then  am  I to  take  it  as  a fact  that  there  never  has  been  any  complaint  or  disease 
in  your  school  except  the  case  you  have  mentioned,  and  one  of  small-pox? — Yes.  No 
other  complaint  of  a contagious  nature. 

12014.  You  have  five  assistant-masters  I presume  ? — I have. 

12015.  How  long  has  Mr.  Weir  been  with  you? — Mr.  Weir  hasheld  the  post  of  second 
assistant  for  several  years,  and  I thought  so  very  highly  of  him,  that  on  the  appointment  of 
senior  assistant  becoming  vacant,  I was  happy  to  recommend  him.  I beg  leave  to  mention  that 
the  school  was  seen  to  day  under  very  unfortunate  circumstances.  I had  been  ill  for  the 
previous  fortnight ; two  of  the  masters  who  had  been  there  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
school,  because  they  have  been  but  very  recently  appointed.  Mr.  Johnston  was  appointed 
only  in  August,  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  only  just  come  down.  I was  not  able  to  find  a gentle- 
man until  very  recently  for  the  appointment. 

12016.  Is  Mr.  Potterton  with  you?— No,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Johnston.  He 
was  appointed  to  a school  of  his  own  just  before  last  summer  vacation,  and  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  succeeded  him. 

12017.  Is  Mr.  James  Ross  with  you  ? — He  is. 

12018.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you — Since  last  Christmas. 

12019.  How  long  has  Mr.  James  Weir  been  with  you? — He  has  been  with  me  altogether 
for  some  three  or  four  years — three  years  at  least ; first  as  second  assistant,  and  now  as  first. 

12020.  How  long  has  M.  D’Aubertin  been  with  you  ? — More  than  a year. 

12021.  Is  mensuration  taught  at  your  school?— No,  unless  it  is  particularly  required; 
but  we  conceive  that  by  teaching  geometry  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  taught,  such  a foun- 
dation is  laid  that  any  person  who  requires  it  can  be  very  soon  instructed,  and  some  have 
been  taught  it.  . . , 

12022.  If  I understand  you  aright,  every  boy  does  not  necessarily  receive  a classical 
education  in  your  school  ? — Yes. 

12023.  Some  receive  only  an  English  education  at  a reduced  price  ? — Yes. 

12024.  How  many  boys  receive  only  an  English  education,  at  a reduced  price,  at  the 
present  moment  in  your  school  ? — There  are  eleven.  . 

12025.  Have  you  a register  of  the  boys  ?— We  have  a roll,  which  is  called  every  day  m 
the  school.  ,, . 

12026.  Have  you  that  roll  in  court? — I have  copied  the  names  of  the  pupils  on  tins 
paper.  [The  same  is  delivered  in.]  . 

12027.  You  have  said,  “ generally  speaking,  I have  only  refused  free  pupils  because  tnei 
parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education.”  On  what  other  grounds  did  you  refuse  o 
take  pupils  free  ? — I cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  other.  The  only  other  ground  upon 
which  I would  refuse  them  would  be  if  I had  reason  to  think  their  conduct  was  not  correc  , 
That  is  the  only  other  ground  on  which  I would  be  inclined  to  refuse. 
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12028.  Is  any  instruction  given  in  navigation  or  book-keeping  ?— No,  unless  they  require  Enniskillen. 

it ; they  are  occupied  for  a certain  time  every  day  working  arithmetic  under  Mr.  Johnston  ; _ 

and  they  are  taught  it  scientifically  as  well  as  practically.  EnmsMen  Royal 

12029.  Do  any  of  your  boys  receive  instruction  in  book-keeping?— No.  E John  Oikam 

12030.  Do  they  receive  any  instruction  in  navigation?— No ; if  they  required  it  they 
would  have  it. 

12031.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  they  receive  in  English? They  learn  the 

same  English  course  the  pupils  do  who  learn  Latin  also ; and  in  addition,  the  English 
master  gives  them  extra  business  in  the  same  course. 

12032.  What  may  the  English  course  be  ?— Heading,  writing,  spelling,  English  history, 
geography,  taught  very  carefully  with  an  atlas— the  only  way  of  teaching  it— English 
composition,  English  parsing,  grammar,  delineation  of  maps,  the  usual  branches. 

12033.  Nothing  beyond  English  history?— No  history  but  that. 

12034.  Is  any  instruction  given  in  English  literature — confine  your  attention  to  the 
eleven  boys  of  whom  you  have  spoken? — I would  say  not,  except  that  they  are  exercised 
in  English  composition. 

12035.  Nothing  beyond  English  history? — No. 

12036.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  legacy  left-in  aid  of  the  scholars  in  this  school  ? 


12037.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? — I am  not  the  person  could  give  the  best  information 
on  that  subject ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Maud  who,  jointly  with  me,  was  left  executor ; he  under- 
took very  kindly  the  management  of  the  fund,  and  he  is  aquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  it. 

12038.  What  is  the  amount  ? — The  exact  sum  left  I cannot  immediately  state,  but  I 
think  it  admits  of  a sum  of  £20  a-year. 

12039.  How  is  that  applied  ? — That  is  applied  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator  to 
aid  a meritorious  young  person  during  his  first  three  years  in  college  ; it  lasts  for  three 
years. 

12040.  In  whose  name  is  the  fund  now  standing  ? — I should  think  in  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maud. 

12041.  It  is,  in  fact,  applied  to  found  a scholarship  for  a pupil  of  your  school? — Yes, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  testator ; he  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  school : he  made 
some  money,  and  having,  as  he  states,  experienced  some  difficulties  during  his  first  three 
years  in  the  university,  he  left  this  sum  to  aid  a young  person  at  that  stage. 

12042.  Is  it  given  to  an  exhibitioner? — He  need  not  be  an  exhibitioner.  The  usual 
practice  is,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maud,  and  I believe  the  rectors  of  two  parishes,  ex-fellows  of 
college,  have,  I believe,  generally  speaking,  had  the  administration  of  that  fund ; their 
practice  has  been  to  consult  me  as  to  which  of  those  who  presented  themselves  I thought 
the  most  meritorious,  and  they  appointed  on  that  recommendation.  It  is  at  present  held 
by  a Mr.  Irvine. 

12043.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — No,  my  Lord,  except  merely  as  to 
one  other  matter  which  Mr.  Trimble  mentioned,  and  concerning  which  I think  it  fit  to  say  I 
think  lie  lias  been  misinformed.  Perhaps  he  did  not  refer  to  Portora  while  under  my  control. 
He  mentioned  there  were  cases  in  which  persons  who  required  such  aid  very  much  were 
not  allowed  to  send  their  sons  as  free  pupils,  whereas,  I think  he  said,  persons  having 
thousands  had  their  sons  admitted  as  such.  No  such  thing  ever  occurred  in  my  time.  I 
never  admitted  as  a free  pupil  any  person  whose  means  were  such  as  Mr.  Trimble  describes. 

12044.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  education  in  general,  as  applying  to  endowed  schools? — No,  my  Lord,  not  more  than 
this,  that  I should,  perhaps,  in  meeting  the  objection  to  the  school  being  purely  classical, 
have  added,  that  Mr.  J ohnston,  who  is  a first-rate  science  master,  not  only  instructs  in 
science,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  geometry,  but  also  the  three  classical  masters,  Mr.  Weir, 
Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  are  all  perfectly  competent  to  instruct  in  mathematical  science, 
ana  do  instruct  in  it.  Mr.  Weir  obtained  high  distinctions  through  his  college  course  in- 
science ; and  no  one  can  be  more  competent  than  he  is.  He  has  a class  in  the  more 
advanced  branches  of  geometry ; and  Mr.  Ross  has  at  present  one  which  I mean  to  transfer 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  as  soon  as  I can  myself  undertake  duties  in  the  school. 


Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estate. 

James  Benison,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Chairman. — You  are  agent  to  the  Enniskillen  School  estate? — I am. 

— T A'a’  ti  ^°U  ^iear  observations  made  by  Mr.  Trimble  with  respect  to  the  estate  ? 

ti  ^ ieart^  Hie  observation  he  made  that  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  were  generally 
th'T  *ey  are  generally  poor;  but  there  is  a great  improvement  amongst  them; 
great  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  to  improve  their  condition.  Drainage 
• eea  mtroduced ; a lime  kiln  has  been  built  at  which  they  get  lime  at  a very  moderate 
I ice , 1 think  they  get  lime  at  2d.  a barrel.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  pay  \\d.  a 
ro^6  i a ,the  tenants  get  it  at  2d.  Roads  have  been  made  through  the  estate.  These 
tak  S ®een  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners;  and  some  of  the  roads  have  been 
]m°n,uP  by  H>e  county,  and  made  county  roads.  Inducements  to  improve  their  habitations 
been  held  out  to  them  ; and  we  have  in  course  of  erection  at  present  some  houses 
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we  have  given  slates  and  timber  for  building.  We  have  also  a very  large  quantity  of 
o-reen  crops  on  the  estate.  Mr.  Trimble  mentioned  there  were  none  of  these  inducements 
held  out.  Now  I hold  in  my  hand  a paper  which  you  will  allow  me  to  read  to  your 
lordship : — 

“ Commissioners  of  Education, desirous  to  aid  the  industrious  tenant,  propose  to 

wive  the  following  premiums  where  merited: — . . 

° “ To  a tenant  holding  not  less  than  five  acres  plantation  measure,  and  exhibiting 
the  cleanest  farm,  cropped  to  most  advantage,  with  house  and  offices  in  good 
repair,  neat  and  comfortable,  . . • • • • • ~ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • 

“ To  the  tenant  who  has  prepared  and  sown  in  the  best  manner  for  turnips, 
green  crop,  or  flax,  not  less  than  one  acre,  . • • • ■ £ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • • • • • * 

“ To  the  tenant  who  has  made  the  most  perfect  drains  on  Ins  farm,  open  or 
covered,  and  not  less  than,  fifty  perches  plantation  measure,  . . ■ £ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • • • ■ 

“ To  the  tenant  who  has  laid  down  in  the  best  manner  one  acre,  at  least,  with 
clover  and" grass  seeds,  . - • • • • • ~ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • • • • ' 

“ To  the  tenant  having  the  best  manure-stead,  preserving  drainage  from  cow- 
house, for  the  increase  of  manure,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  fluids,  &c.,  &c.,  £ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • • 

“ To  the  tenant  exhibiting  the  best  parcel  of  butter  made  on  farm,  m tub  or 
otherwise,  . • • • • • • ^ 

“ Second,  do.,  . . • • • • . • 

“ Tenants  desirous  of  competing  for  any  of  the  above  prizes  are  requested  to  forward  a 
statement  of  particulars,  sealed,  with  tenant’s  name  and  townland,  to  be  left  at  the  house  of 

Mr. , of , on  or  before  the instant. 

“ Dated  5th  August,  1854.’’  . 


12047.  Mr.  Stephens.— State  the  amount  of  those  premiums?— I have  not  them  here.  In 
the  first  there  is  £1  10s. ; and  for  the  second,  £1.  In  each  other  case  £1  to  the  first,  and 
10s.  to  the  second.  „ . 

12048.  Chairman.— How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  the  estate  ?—  len  or  twelve  years. 

12049.  Have  the  lands  been  subdivided  ?— No.  I made  a stand  against  it.  I found  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  tenants  to  subdivide  very  much ; and  I also  ascertained  that  when 
there  was  anv  pecuniary  pressure,  any  immediate  want,  that  at  that  time  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  parting  with  portions  of  their  land,  setting  it  to  their  neighbour,  or  to  a person 
more  distant.  1 immediately  set  my  face  against  that,  and  stopped  subdivision  as  far  as  I 
could.  I reported  the  circumstance  most  fully  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  I 
have  done  every  thing  to  prevent  it. 

12050.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms?— They  vary. 

12051.  Have  you  got  the  rental  ? — I have. 

12052.  Have  you  got  it  in  court?— I have. 

12053.  Produce  it?— I have  an  abstract  of  it  here.  [The  same  is  produced.]  And  I have 
maps  of  the  estate  here. 

12054.  Mr.  Hughes Are  the  school-lands  to  the  north-east  of  bwanlmbar  part  of  tins 

estate? — They  are;  that  is  the  worst  portion  of  the  estate. 

12055.  Chairman.— You  were  about  to  state  the  size  of  the  farms  ?— The  farms  vary  from 
twenty  to  eight  acres,  and  some  considerably  less  than  that— some  two,  three,  and  four  acres. 

12056.  Mr.  Hughes. What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  north-east  of  Swanlinbar  ?— 

Cornacrea  and  Keenaglier.  . ,r,  ... 

12057.  Chairman. — Have  you  consolidated  any  of  the  farms? — Jo  a very  considerable 
extent.  I have  known  a tenant  who  had  only  one  holding  when  I became  agent,  now  has 
six;  some  four,  some  three,  and  some  two — and  so  on  in  proportion. 

12058.  Are  there  any  leases  given  to  the  tenants? — No,  there  are  no  leases  given  to  the 
tenants.  I was  anxious  on  that  point.  I thought  the  estate  would  be  very  much  more 
manageable,  and  that  it  would  tend  very  much  to  prevent  the  subdivision  ©f  farms  if  leases 
had  been  granted  to  the  tenants.  . 

12059.  Will  you  state  why  leases  were  not  granted?— I can  give  you  no  reason  for  it. 
I have  a report  here,  in  which  I state  I consider  it  would  make  the  estate  more  manageable. 

12060.  Will  you  hand  in  that  report?— I can  give  a copy  of  it. 

12061.  Send  it  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle? — I shall. 

12062.  Mr.  Hughes. — I find  on  the  denomination  of  Cornacrea,  the  rental  of  the  estate  to 
the  1st  of  November,  1854,  stands  thus : a tenant  whose  rent  is  £5  6s.  id.  owes  £37  19s.  9 d. . — 
That  is  an  arrear  that  has  been  standing  over  for  very,  very  many  years. 

12063.  I will  repeat  a few  of  the  cases  I find  in  this  abstract.  A man  whose  rent  is  £.)  7s. 
owes  £51.  A tenant  whose  rent  is  £11  6s.  10c?.  owes  £110  14s.  Another  tenant  whose 
rent  is  £12  7s.  10 d.  owes  £80;  another  man,  paying  the  same  rent,  owes  £79  15s.  Id.  1 
have  taken  these  just  as  they  occur.  Have  you  ever  recommended  to  the  Commissioners 
the  striking  off  of  these  arrears? — I think  I did. 

12064.  Was  it  by  a letter  you  did  so? — I had  an  interview  with  Master  Lyle,  and  1 men- 
tioned the  circumstances  to  him ; and  I am  pretty  sure  I did  recommend  the  cancelling  of 
the  arrear. 
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~TtT'  H ' ■ ~ P“at  ls  .°'.ie  of  “he  worst  portions  of  the  estate. 

12067.  Are  yon  of  opinion  tenants  can  improve  farms  for  themselves  or  their  landlords 
While  those  arrears  are  kept  on  ?-I  am  very  anxious  those  arrears  should  be  cauceUed  and  the 
tenants  placed  on  a new  footing.  I should  be  also  very  anxious  there  was  an ^ inspection^ 5 
the  estate,  and  that  each  tenant  was  placed  upon  his  own  farm;  because  the  hoSS  have 
been  so  circumstanced,  and  it  has  gone  so  on  from  father  to  son  that  it  is  totrlly  impossSe 
Ku-ms!  ln  “ PV°Per  P0i“,10,’’  Unl°3S  *“»  is  » ■»"  survey  and  a new^Sring  of 

ffS§-  Did  yon  recommend  that  to  the  Commissioners?-!  have  done  so 

1^069.  Mi.  Here  is  another  townland  with  a nominal  rental  of  £45  7.  lid 

S'ifr  Wi7  °PT±44  i,18t  ‘'I  °”e  te,M“t  '■*«  rent  is  £9  3s.  W.  is  retined  in  ar«ar 

S£ L'Xooi  te"anls  feM“  0,1  ,1,08°  farms?-Tlie  ® a- p-t  ofXr 

bJS  « 4ir.ra££r  0,1  tl,a‘  par‘  °f  the  0Stafe?-T1‘-  - - 8°°d  many, 
h0W  m“ny  1,0,1808  th0r°  aK  °"  those  lownlands  ? I could  not 

th^iio^o™:13  “1,y  y°S;  tl,6,'°  “ — * “ tenant  on  the  estate 

12073.  Do  you  give  receipts  onaccount? — ."Wherever  I can  give  a receipt  “due  and  ending” 

1 SSm  AreWl,ere  H0rt  18  1 an  Te:,r  “ *!"“• il  is  impossible  to  give  a full  receipt  * 

. A y°"  ;‘  J’C  to  state  at  what  period  you  recommended  the  Commissioners  to 
cancel  those  arrears? — I cannot  state  now  from  memory 

■ L,™n  'the  X:rMent  y“  m"  --1  I did  so ; I am  certain  I spoke  to  Master 

12076.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  in  writing tL 
AatfeTel  gotal7amwer°  1 ra“mrae,ldcd  tlw  oancelling  of  those  arrears,  but  I do  notfiow 

a go^L^aliZn^1”'’0  “y  a"°WImCeS  b0e11  mat'°  5i"Ce  7°****" agont?-Oh,  yes ; 

7108°  are,  nnt.hicluded  in  the  arrears ?_They  are  not  included  in  the  arrears 
to  fEi  ?'  J°r  b00^8  -8  ,0W  ,at  1,1  “"'“Iices  have  been  made?— They  do.  1 am  obliged 
tohumsh  to  the  Commissioners  a monthly  return  of  the  monies  received;  and  the  o&mmgs 
and  those  monthly  returns  must  correspond  with  the  annual  return  in  every  respect  - so  the 

?rZ:TeTknm  “,-11*1?  °nd  .?a5h  month  tIle  exact  received,  the  outgoings  of 
the  month,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  year.  ° ® 

12080.  Mr.  Kugha. —Has  any  person,  to  your  knowledge,  been  appointed  by  the  Com- 
Z7lT'V°  ,,,SPe-Ct  t?°  Mtatel,-P1‘8  lieTj  Porter  baa  inspected  the  estate  with ml, 

0,'  , if"  111 ‘he  room  who  inspected  the  estate  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 

the  state  of  the  tenantry,  and  allocating  prizes,  and  so  on.  ^ ° 

cl  !2,°18,L  Wh°n  cl3  y?u  ma!ie  tho  ^commendation  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  estate 
ould  be  Sitn-eytedf-lt  was  in  1849  I recommended  the  estate  should  be  inspected  mid 
a ,,o  d you  allow  me  I will  read  part  of  a report  I made  at  the  time— I made  a report  on 
v appointment  which  embraced  fully  every  tiling  connected  with  the  estate,  and  what  I 
fought  was  necessary  for  the  future  improvement  of  the  estate.  I referred  in  the  report, 
Eve  ie  rh  1 *2  if00*  > reai'  ? tllat:-“  That  your  agent,  in  the  first  place,  bens 
ta tenSvofld^ to.refe;'.t0,i rep01't  on  the  condition  and  circumstances ?f 
which?7.  , °S  ’ f Tlllch  110  P01"led  tbe  consequences  of  sub-division  of  land 

SSr^SS&l^611 - "“l proporly’  -* tl,at  p°verty  «» 

fomJwLw0  cal“.mity  affected  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  years  1846  and  1847 

utaost  e3inPu  t 7 ft“  a*?  ia  ™h  a position  that  it  required  the 

STf!  f°  Prevent  them  sinking  under  it;  but  in  1848  a decided  change  for  the 
oetter  took  place  m the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  many  on  this  property 
1 an  ‘“Proved  mode  of  tillage  has  been  introduced  among  them,  and  experiments 

enlble^  tLr,  a“°oo?s  on  very  poor  lands,  after  tho  fail™  of  the  potato,  which 

„ n,?d  . lalse  an  additional  quantity  of  food  to  supply  its  place 
verv  few  1“  ft’  ftom  ft°  P“”‘c  c™sod  hy  tlle  fi‘ita-8  of  the  crops,  the  tenants,  with  but 
eiiford7  ft T*1™8’  lWOra  lmaWe  imd  u“",‘n!'ig  to  pay  any  rent;  and  the  ordinary  mode  of 
Z ollL,  T'“'g  b-°?, resorted  T yT  a«enl  «““>a  distraining  totally  useless,  and  he 
sevens  ffiru,  !sT'1lCm  b‘  ,s,,e?’ed  «ft«  ftMKttX  «"»»%,  «*  ““tended  sessions  Om 
ThTT  T /frers  against  all  defh niters  who  could  be  served 
Of  Otl  oix  w i,  11  ‘rxecm.ion  of  decrees  Oy  imprisoning  some  and  sellinir  the  goods 

pavment  of  Jff  & fffeCt’  ancl  entlve]y  snhd™[  a growing  indisposition  to  the 

otherwise  done  ’ d ed  your  aSent  t0  colIecfc  much  which  he  could  not  have 

off;S~  tenan*s,!eft  in  consequence  of  those  decrees,  and  that  vour  agent  raised 
ort  the  pioperty  every  shilling  which  could  bo  made  available. 

years  1847  °f  dl°  csta,to  are  now  morc  cheering  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 

2“  ” 1848;  the  tenants  have  recovered  a little;  lid  feeling  that  without  greater 
■ cannot  support  themselves,  they  are  endeavouring  successfully  to  crop  their 
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w— land, ; and  should  wo  ho  favoured  with  a good,  harvest,  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  year’s 

MS  **»  ^'{Sl  £1  am  not°  ware  of  a tingle  substantial  tenant  having  emigrated  or 

SM  ***•  a,  the  nroperty ; but  of  those  whom  1 have  induced  to  remove  all  were  paupers.  _ 

James  Beiuson,  Esq,  l®1”™ 'KZt  cWes  have  been  effected,  all  verging  towards  a consolidation  of  farms,  which, 
in  mv  humble  opinion,  is  the  first  step  towards  file  improvement  of  this  property;  and  this 
Stal  Sed  out  Generally  by  the  removal  of  the  redundant  pauper  population  a better 
anil  more  productive  system  of  tillage  will  necessarily  follow;  so  that  by  degrees,  the  fauns 
being  enlarged,  and  each  tenant  living  on  his  own  (not  joint  property),  and  liable  foi  lus 
own'rent^their  condition  would  be  improved,  and  the  future  payment  of  rent  rendered  less 

‘ ^°“  That"  although  I have  held  out  encouragement  to  solvent  tenants  to  take  from  their  poorer 
neighbours  and  hare  succeeded  in  some  instances  by  the  fear  of  decrees— notices  to  quit— yet 
S very  much  remains  to  be  done;  and  either  ejectments  shou  d be  resorted  to  or  some 
small  mLter  given,  even  what  on  ejectment  would  cost,  to  enable  your  agent  to  remove 
pZ  tenants  ?s  theV  cannot  get  more  than  a third  now  for  their  little  farms  of  what  they 
Ceriy  coid,  as  fhere  is  if  desire  on  their  part  to  move  off.  I flunk  the  present  oppor- 
SU  not  be  passed  by;  for  should  the  potato,  of  which  there  is  a very  large  and 
eariy  Sting  this  year,  succeed,  they  will  cling  to  the  soil  with  the  same  tenacity  as 

formerly.  kindly  „mted  for  draining,  and  to  give  employment,  and 

support  poor  females;  but  although  every  exertion  was  made  through  your  agent  and 
aStuZLpayment  offered  weelly,  and  .liberal  allowance  for  drams  by  measurement- 
only  £27  was  exrended  of  that  sum,  the  tenantry  preferring  employment  or  rathei  idleness 
on  the  public  roads— Dated  29tli  March,  1849.”  . . , _ 

12082.  Mr.  Stephens.— That  was  a report  you  made  to  the  Commissioners  ?— Tes. 

12088.  Of  course  it  was  in  writing?— Tes. 

12084  Chairman. — Was  that  in  1849? — Itwasml849.  , 

12085!  Mw  ScpW-What  steps  did  the  Commissioners  take  after  you  sent  that 
report?— I was  permitted  to  proceed  as  well  as  I possibly  could  in 

12086  Were  those  directions  in  ■writing? — No.  . , 

12087  How  wore  they  communicated  to  you?-l  am  not  aware  they  were  communicated 
to  me  at  all.  I was  allowed  to  follow  up  my  own  suggestions  as  far  as  1 possibly  could, 

"SsVwhat  communication  did  the  Commissioners  make  to  yon  after  yon  sent  them 
" the  report  to  which  you  have  alluded?-!  am  not  aware  of  any  written  communication 
as  ™ answer  to  that;  but  I, had  reference  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  we  conferred  on  the  matter, 
nnd  went  over  the  estate  several  times.  . „ 

12089  Then  whatever  yon  did  after  you  had  made  the  report  was  m consequence  of 
directions  from  Mr.  Porter?— Tes,  in  a great  degree.  We  talked  over  the  matter,  and 

n<l  on  ted  what  course  we  thought  would  be  best.  . , „ . . , 

19090  Thatwas  in  consequence  of  the  directions  you  received  from  the  Commissioners . 

No  ” I am  not  aware  of  any  direct  communication  from  the  Commissioners  in  an-v  er. 

12091.  Then  you  had  no  direct  communication,  written  or  verbal,  from  the  Commis- 

“m”  HtoZZZelmonM^f  "attention  given,  and  the  same  superintendence  exer- 
cised in  the  management  and  care  of  the  school-lands  as  would  he  exercised  by  a careful 

and  i’udidous  landlord?— If  you  speak  comparatively- _ . ,.  , 

12093  Give  me  an  answer  to  my  question,  anti  then  give  any  explanation  yon  tlnn 

nrnuer  V I think  there  is  every  care  taken,  and  great  inducements  held  out. 

P 12094  Just  os  much  as  a careful  and  judicious  landlord  would  give?— Onder  the  cmciim- 
stances,  and  the  way  the  property  is  situate,  just  what  a careful  and  judicious  landlord 

Z^frfTls  the  land  let  by  lease?— No;  and,  I believe,  never  was. 

12098  When  was  the  land  last  valued? — The  laud  was  last  valued  m 1816,  I believe. 
12097.  What  was  the  amount  of  arrears  when  you  first  became  agent?_I  could  not  say 

^ 12098  Could  yon  not  by  referring  to  your  books?— -By  referring  to  my  books  I can. 

19099  Be  so  kind  as  to  forward  the  particulars?— Yes. 

12100.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  the  school  estates  consist  of?— Three  thousand  foul 

, hundred,  fams  on  the  3,400  acres  ?_Three  hundred  and  thirty  farms;  hut there 

is  a considerable  portion  of  that  mountain;  I cannot  say  how  many  acres,  hut  there 

TT21°0lS  AmIVZeTs  a foot  that  there  are  330  farms  on  the  estate?-Tou  may  lake 
it  as  a fcet  but  you  must  take  this  witli  you  also,  that  there  is  a considerable  eontehdahon 
of  those  ■ ami  though  there  appears  on  the  rental  330  names,  still  some  one  tenant  has  taken 
one  farm  here,  and  another  there— he  has  three  or  four  farms.  Q 

12103  Suppose  you  put  the  subdivisions  together,  how  many  are  there.  Yo  J 
ta£Sy«chM  some  tenants  have  three  or 

tell  exactly  the  number  consolidated,  but  there  is  a very  considerable  numbei , my  m J 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  the  number.  n p .i  tn  _:ve  informa- 

12104  Be  so  kind,  when  sending  the  other  particulars  to  Dublin  Castle,  to  gi\e  in 

tion  on  that  point  also? — Certainly. 
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12105.  This  printed  paper  you  have  handed  in  is  not.perfect,  and  you  will  perhaps  forward 
one  correctly  filled  up? — I will.  It  may  vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  may  be  a 
little  less  or  more,  when  we  look  over  the  estate  and  see  the  quantity  of  green-crops ; and 
what  may  answer  for  the  preceding  year  may  not  answer  for  this ; but  I will  send  both. 

12106.  The  printed  paper  I hold  in  my  hand  is  dated  August,  1854? — That  was  printed 
in  August,  1854. 

12107.  When  did  this  “encouragement”  commence?— As  regards  that  matter,  which  is 
only  a very  small  thing,  we  only  commenced  in  1854. 

12108.  You  say  drainage  has  been  introduced;  what  amount  of  drainage? In  the  years 

1846  and  1847  there  was  a good  deal  of  drainage.  My  accounts  will  show  the  amount,  but 
I could  not  tell.  The  tenants  were  stricken  with  poverty,  and  were  not  able  to  drain,  and 
the  Commissioners  allowed  me  to  expend  upon  drainage  at  that  time,  just  to  meet  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  people;  they  gave  me  £100  to  expend. 

12109.  One  hundred  pounds  for  drainage? — £100  at  a particular- season  of  distress  and 
wretchedness. 

12110.  In  1846  and  1847? — I think  so;  and  at  that  time  the  tenants  were  so  overtaken 
by  poverty  and  distress,  though  I offered  to  pay  them  weekly,  they  preferred  goino-  upon 
the  public  works;  and  out  of  that  £100  I was  only  able'  to  expend  £27. 

12111.  But  I am  asking  what  amount  of  drainage  took  place  upon  the  3,000  acres 
from  the  time  you  were  appointed  agent  down  to  the  present  moment? — I could  not  say  now ; 
but  I will  be  able  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  nearly  to  a perch. 

12112.  How  much  money  has  been  expended? — Nor  could  I tell  that. 

12113.  Was  all  the  money  expended  in  1846  and  1847  ?— No ; there  was  money  expended 
last  year — -a  few  pounds. 

12114.  How  much  in  1853? — I should  have  said  it  was  in  1853. 

12115.  Any  money  expended  in  1852? — I believe  there  was  a little  in  1852;  very  little 
indeed.  In  fact  we  told  the  tenants  that  if  they  drained  and  improved  their  land  according 
to  directions  they  should  be  paid. 

12116.  All  I want  to. know  is  what  sum  of  money  was  expended  during  the  last  twelve 
years  upon  drainage  ? — I will  be  able  to  let  you  know  that. 

12117.  Forward  the  information  to  the  Commissioners? — I will. 

12118.  What  extent  of  roads  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioners? — When  I knew 
the  estate  first  there  was  scarcely  a road  upon  it ; and  there  hate  been  some  thousands  of 
perches  of  roads  made  within  some  years. 

12119.  At  whose  expense  was  this  done  ? — Partly  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

12120.  How  much  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — I do  not  know. 

12121.  Be  so  kind  as  to  forward  that  information  also  ? — I will.  As  we  are  on  that  point 
I should  mention,  that  having  made  these  roads  in  the  first  instance  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  we  got  them  presented  for,  and  they  became  county  roads  ; so 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  are  no  longer  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  order. 

12122.  How  many  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  twelve'  years? — Not  many.  I 
could  not  tell  how  many. 

12123.  Furnish  the  Commissioners  with  that  information  also  for  the  last  twelve  years? 
—Yes. 

12124.  You  have  stated  great  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  the  tenants  to  improve 
their  condition.  I want  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inducements,  and  when  they 
were  held  out  to  the  tenants? — Yes. 

12125.  The  lime  was  given,  as  I understand,  at  a very  reduced  rate? — A very  reduced 
rate. 

12126.  I want  to  know  the  sum  of  money  given  and  expended  by  the  Commissioners 
for  lime  ? — I understand  you.  ^ 

12127.  Mr.  Hughes You  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  some 

of  the  tenants  held  more  than  one  farm,  and  accordingly  it  would  appear  more  than  once 
on  the  rental.  I find  a good  many  entries  of  this  kind: — “ Peter  Maguire  and  Company; 
Patrick  and  John  Maguii'e;  Thomas  Gibson  and  Denis  M‘Manus,”  and  so  on.  Do  you 
know  how  many  of  these  joint  tenancies  exist  on  the  estate  ? — I could  tell  on  inference  to  my 
rent-book  exactly,  but  not  from  memory. 

12128.  What  the  Commissioners  wish  you  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  number  of  tenants  who 
claim  the  right  to  pay  rent,  and  admit  their  liability  for  it.  You  refer  to  330  holdings,  and 
that  some  of  the  parties  hold  more  than  one  farm,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  single 
farms  belong  to  “ Peter  Maguire  & Co.,”  and  so  on? — You  are  quite  right. 

12129.  Am  I right  in  tliis  that  altogether  there  are  more  than  330  tenants  on  the  estate? 

• — I think  not  more. 

12130.  Are  there  330? — I could  not  saj-.  I will  give  an  exact  return  of  the  number  on 
the  estate. 

12131.  The  Commissioners  require  that  whereas  there  are  returned  on  the  rental  Hugh 
Cooney,  James  Murphy,  and  another  named  Corrigan,  for  one  holding,  that  they  should  be 
returned  as  three  tenants,  with  their  respective  portions  of  l’ent  opposite  each? — Very  well. 

12132.  Are  the  lands  let  reasonably  or  too  high? — Why  the  tenants  have  been  asking  for 
a reduction  of  rent.  I think  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  and  the  rental  nearly  agree.  In  some 
instances  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  is  less  than  the  rent  of  thetownland;  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  pretty  much  alike. 
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12133.  If  the  tenants  are  looking  for  an  abatement,  what  opinion  would  you  give  as  to 
the  rate  of  letting  ? — I think  it  is  a reasonable  letting. 

12134.  I believe  there  are  forty-one  townlands? — Yes. 

12135.  You  say  the  rent  is  reasonable.  Now  am  I right  in  saying  that  of  the  forty-one 
townlands,  there  are  twenty-seven  have  not  paid  a year's  rent  upon  the  last  account? — I will 
explain  that. 

12136.  State  first  whether  it  is  the  fact? — It  is  the  fact:  but  I will  explain  it  to  you,  and 
in  this  way.  Other  landlords  in  the  county,  my  Lord  Erne,  and  so  and  so,  were  giving  an 
abatement,  and  there  was  an  abatement  given  of  ten  per  cent.  The  ten  per  cent,  was  with- 
drawn before  this  rental  was  made  out,  but  part  of  the  rent  had  been  received  as  if  the  ten 
per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed  that  year.  They  then  refused  to  give  it,  and  I found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  collecting  this  ten  per  cent.  I consulted  with  those  who  knew  the  estate  best, 
and  I said  it  was  better  to  close  the  rental  less  by  ten  per  cent.,  and  recover  the  ten  per  cent, 
with  the  rent  of  this  year. 

12137.  When  was  that  ten  per  cent,  withdrawn  ? — It  was  withdrawn  in  October  last  year. 
12138.  In  1854? — Yes. 

12139.  By  order  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners ; and  at  that 
time  a considerable  portion  of  the  rent  had  been  received. 

12140.  Was  it  upon  communication  with  you  it  was  withdrawn  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
it  was. 

12141.  Did  you  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  it? — No.  I recollect  I stated  that  on  an 
inspection  of  the  estate  last  year,  with  a very  competent  person  along  with  me,  I found  the 
potato  crop  in  a worse  stale  than  the  preceding  year,  and  that  they  were  all  tenants  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  upon  the  potato ; and  I said  that  coupled  with  other  losses,  a sort  of 
epidemic  had  set  in  amongst  their  pigs,  and  they  were  swept  away,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  in  the  course  of  a day.  I put  this  forward  to  the  Commissioners,  and  said,  gentlemen, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  give  them  ten  per  cent,  this  year.  They  said,  “No;  it  is  not  a special 
case,  and  we  will  not  do  it.”  At  that  time  I was  receiving  the  rent,  and  I found  it  better, 
under  the  circumstances,  rather  than  go  down  and  distrain  for  that  ten  per  cent,  to  take  my 
chance  for  it  this  year. 

12142.  Did  you  make  that  recommendation  to  the  Commissioners  in  writing? — I did. 

12143.  Have  you  a copy  of  it? — It  is  very  likely  I have. 

12144.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  communication  from  the  Commissioners  in  reply  to 
that? — Yes. 

12145.  Have  the  goodness  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  copies? — Yes.  I see  the 
person  here  who  inspected  the  estate  last  year,  and  who  has  known  it  for  very  many  years, 
and  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  ask  him  some  questions,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  as 
to  the  improved  state  of  the  estate.  It  is  far  from  what.  I wish  it  to  be. 

12146.  Chairman Did  this  person  know  the  estate  before  ? — Oh,  very  well. 

12147.  What  is  his  name?— Andrew  Veitcli. 

12148.  Mr.  Hughes. — Send  us  a copy  of  the  rental  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Andrew  Veit  eh-  Mr.  Andrew  Veitch  sworn  and  examined. 

12149.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself? — I do. 

12150.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  estate  of  the  Royal  school  of  Enniskillen  ? — 
I am. 

12151.  How  long  have  you  known  it? — I think  I have  known  it  these  twenty  years. 

12152.  Have  you  inspected  it? — I inspected  it  last  in  October  last. 

12153.  Will  you  state  whether  within  your  recollection  the  estate  has  improved  ?—  1 
saw  very  great  improvement ; a very  great  general  improvement  on  the  estate  at  the  last 
time  I inspected  it.  I never  inspected  before  the  whole  of  the  estate,  but  I was  very  well 
acquainted  with  a good  part  of  it,  different  parts  of  it,  and  went  over  it  different  times,  and 
saw  the  houses  and  farms,  and  all  that;  and  at  the  last  inspection  1 saw  a very  general  im- 
provement in  both  the  houses,  farms,  drains,  and  crops. 

12154.  State  the  nature  of  the  improvements? — The  green  crop,  the  turnip  crop  had  a 
better  appearance  last  year  than  ten  years  ago.  There  was  scarcely  any  turnips  on  it  ten 
years  ago.  The  houses  and  offices  hacl  a good  deal  a better  appearance.  I saw  clover  upon 
part  of  the  school-lands  having  a great  deal  a better  appearance  than  some  years  ago.  The 
whole  face  of  the  land  had,  in  my  opinion,  a great  deal  a better  appearance  than  it  had  a few 
years  before.  The  tenants  were  making  every  preparation  for  improvement,  their  houses 
neater  and  cleaner. 

12155.  Mr.  Hughes — What  part  of  the  estate  did  you  examine? — I examined  the  Swanlin- 
% bar  part,  and  the  lower  part  of  it. 

12156.  Do  you  know  the  new  road  from  Swanlinbar  ? — I do. 

12157.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  estate? — 1 say  that  in  the 
part  next  to  Swanlinbar,  there  is  a general  improvement  in  both  houses  and  land. 

12158.  Last  October? — A very  great  improvement  for  the  last  ten  years. 

12159.  Do  you  recollect  the  first  two  miles  of  the  estate  there — are  there  any  fences  along 
the  road  ? — There  are  some  fences. 

12160.  What  are  they  made  of? — The  fences  along  the  road  are  not  of  a good  kind. 

12161.  Are  there  any  fences  at  all  upon  the  estate  there,  substantial  fences? — There  is. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  substantial  fences,  but  there  are  some  fences  along  the  road, 
not  very  good  fences.  . 

12162.  How  many  mud  cabins  are  there  in  that  part? — I could  not  say. 
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12163.  Are  there  100?— I do  not  think  there  are  100  upon  the  school-land,  that  is  mv 

opinion.  J 

12164  What  crop  had  the  tenants  last  ycar?_Some  had  flax,  some  potatoes,  some  oats, 
and  some  turnips. 

r the  .^'?raSe  of  farms?— I believe  from  about  six  to  twenty  acres. 

I asked  Mr.  Benison  if  he  could  recollect.  I believe  I took  a note  of  them,  but  I have 
not  it  here. 

12166.  How  many  of  the  tenants  hold  under  six  acres?— I cannot  say. 

. 12167;  Are  there  not  several?— I believe  there  are  some  holding  under  six  acres;  but  I 
inspected  the  farms  with  Mr.  Benison  in  reference  to  the  giving  of  premiums,  and  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  some  of  them  were  under  six  acres. 

12168.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  tenants  on  that  part 
of  the  estate  ? — 1 cannot  recollect. 

12169.  Any  at  all? — There  was. 

12170.  Two? — There  was. 

12171.  Five? — There  was. 

12172.  Ten? — Something  near  ten;  I am  not  able  to  say. 

12173.  Had  any  of  the  tenants  twenty  acres? — I cannot  sav. 

12174.  Were  there  two? — I think  two;  I recollect  a man  named  Sandy  Johnston  to  be 
one  that  had  above  twenty  acres. 

COA2175'  •V?u  bnow  tbat  upon  the  estate  generally  there  is  only  one  tenant  paying  over 
T30  a-year ; only  two  paying  £20 ; only  four  paying  over  £1 5 a-year ; and  all  the  rest  pay 
under  £lo  a-year? — I do  not  know.  1 J 

121  J t!lcre  is  °-n,y  one  paying  upwards  of  £30,  three  upwards  of  £20,  nine 
upwards  of  £15,  that  is  thirteen  in  all;  and  the  remainder,  317  in  number,  pay  under  £15 
a-year; — I did  not  ask  Mr.  Benison  as  to  the  rents  the  tenants  generally  paid 

12177.  Do  you  know  the  gross  rental  is  £2,142  7s.  11c/.?— I did  not  know  the  gross 
rental.  ° 

a?™?8"  received  last  year  was  £1,941  Is.  11  A,  and  the  arrear  after  that  was 

£9,231  9s.? — Yes. 

12179.  Mr.  Stephen*. — What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer. 

12180.  How  long  have  you  been  a farmer? — About  twenty-eight  years. 

12181.  How  long  have  you  known  these  lands?— I think  I have  known  the  school-lands 
these  last  twenty  years,  and  I have  travelled  over  them  more  for  the  last  ten  years  than  I 
did  for  the  ten  years  before. 

12182.  Has  there  been  much  drainage  introduced  ?— There  was  a good  deal  of  drainao-e. 
12183.  When? — I saw  some  drainage  done,  I believe,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hog^; 
and  Mr  Benison,  I believe,  got  some  drainage  done  the  last  two  or  three  years— a good 
deal,  and  lie  took  particular  notice  that  those  drains  that  were  done  were  in  operation ; and 
he  directed  the  tenants  how  they  should  act  with  respect  to  improving  their  office-houses 
and  dwelling-houses. 


Enniskillen. 

Enniskillen  Royal 
School  Estate. 
Mr.  Andrew  Veiteh. 


The  Charitable  School  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.,  at  Tubrid. 
rp  1.2^4-  Sen retary.—' The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Vaughan  endowment  for  a school  ai 
lubnd  The  first  information  is  contained  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  1807-12.  At  page  300  they  state:— “ This  school,  which  is 
situated  at  lubnd,  m the  county  of  Fermanagh,  was  founded  under  the  will  of  George 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  dated  the  23rd  clay  of  June,  1735,  who  devised  all  his  estate  in  the  county 
ot  Fermanagh,  and  all  his  other  lands  of  inheritance,  freehold,  and  other  leases,  to  the 
then  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Lords  Bishop  of  Derry,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  Elphin,  Kilmore, 
Meath,  and  their  successors,  together  with  certain  other  persons  named  in  his  will,  in  trust 
that  they  should  yearly  and  every  year  lay  out  the  sum  of  £2,000  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
ot  inheritance  in  fee-simple,  and  continue  so  to  do,  until  the  annual  amount  of  these  new 
]T£r^AA  and  , ? .1I1C0.V;e  ot’ llis  estatGS> so  devised,  should  amount  to  the  clear  yearly  value 
ol  £4,000;  and  his  will  then  directed  that  when  and  so  soon  as  such  purchases  shall  he 
completed,  and  the  estates  shall  produce  an  income  of  £4,000  per  annum,  that  his  trustees 
shall  then  set  apart  so  much  of  his  estates  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  and  county  of 
’ and  °f  t lG  la,n.(1f  so  t0  be  Purchase*4  as  aforesaid  as  should  make  up  and  amount  to 
xz,uuu  per  annum  winch  sum  the  trustees  aforesaid  were  to  appropriate  to  the  erection  and 
support  ot  a schoolhouse  and  school  sufficiently  large  to  contain  300  boys  and  200  o-irls 
who  were  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  the  finen 
manufacture,  and  m husbandry,  in  such  maimer  as  the  said  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time 
tlnnkmostfitand  convenient : said  endowment  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
*■ ’e,Ch“lto  Sdr  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.’  Ha  also  .lasted  that  a church 
X Sa  for  ,he  USe.of  the  C uldven  of  the  establishment;  and  he  further  directed  by 
vXlrl  1 • T?  0t  iev  mo!ety  of  llls  estate’  amounting  to  £2,000  per  annum,  should  be 
<Wl  * ° U1  bls  trustees,  m trust  and  for  the  use  of  his  wife  during  her  life,  and  after  her 

X™  f Xo  AAAf  n-  i'clatl0,ls  'vll°  ai’e  specified  in  his  will  to  the  use  to  each  for  life  of  this 
come  ot  £2,000,  with  remainders  to  the  heirs  male  and  the  survivor  of  them  during  life, 
p,.Ln\cle™  of  such  heirs  remainder  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English 
Piotestant  Charter  Schools  Mr.  George  Vaughan  having  died  in  the  year-  1763,  an#  his 
is  J rs  named  m his  will  having  renounced  the  execution  thereof,  and  his  nephew,  Basil 
oiooKe,  Jisq.,  having  taken  out  administration,  and  soon  after  died,  and  another  nephew, 


Vaughan's  Charily 
School,  at  Tubrid. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 
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Enniskillen. 

Vaughan's  Charity 
School,  at  Tubrid. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Gustavus  Brooke,  Esq.,  having  succeeded  to  him  as  administrator  in  1768,  it  was  discovered 
that  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  leasehold  interests  under  the  See  of  Deny,  which  were 
very  considerable,  having  been  suffered  to  expire,  there  remained  but  his  real  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal,  amounting  to  the  yearly  income  of  only  £1,284  15s. 
to  enable  the  trustees  to  purchase  lands,  of  inheritance  sufficient  to  produce  the  yearly 
income  of  £4,000 ; until  which  purchases  were  made,  no  part  of  the  charitable  or  other 
devises  in  his  will  could,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  same,  be  carried  into  effect ; where- 
upon an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the-trustees,  and  the  relations  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
entitled  to° the  moiety  of  his  estates,  under  the  conditions  in  his  will  expressed,  to  divide 
equally  between  them  and  the  charity  all  his  real  estates  and  personal  property  remaining ; 
and  accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  year  1776  to  confirm  this 
agreement.  By  this  Act  the  estate  was  equally  divided,  and  one  half  confirmed  to  Mr. 
Vaufhan’s  relations  in  strict  settlement,  according  to  his  will,  but  freed  from  the  limitation 
over  to  the  Incorporated  Society  in  default  of  issue  male ; and  the  other  part  was  vested  in 
the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  Derry,  Clogher,  and  Raphoe,  for  the  time  being,  St.  George 
Caulfield,  Richard  Leslie,  Anthony  Foster,  then  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  William 
Scott,  Second  Baron  of  said  Court,  Edward  Ledwich,  Dean  of  Kildare,  Richard  Woodward, 
Dean  of  Clogher,  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  and  Howard  St.  George,  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Drumheiran,  for  the  time  being ; which  persons  were  constituted  a Corporation,  with 
power  to  supply  vacancies  within  six  calendar  months,  so  that  the  number  of  Governors 
may  always  be  thirteen  and  no  more ; and  those  Governors  were  to  have  power  of  making 
rules  and  regulations,  and  of  appointing  officers  and  servants  for  the  establishment,  admitting 
children  and  superintending  the  affairs  of  the  charity;  and  by  the  same  Act  they  are 
empowered  to  make  leases  of  the  lands  of  the  charity  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  in 
possession  and  not  in  reversion,  at  the  best  reserved  yearly  rent. 

“ The  Corporation  having  caused  a schoolhouse,  with  every  suitable  accommodation,  and 
capable  of  containing  from  seventy  to  eighty  children,  to  be  erected,  which  cost  about 
£5,000,  opened  this  school  in  the  year  1787;'  thirty  children  were  then  admitted  into  it, 
who  were  dieted,  clothed,  lodged,  and  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  agriculture, 
and  gardening.  We  have  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  St.  George,  one  of  the 
surviving  trustees  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1776  (whom  we  examined)  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  present  condition  of  this  endowment.  He  has  stated  to  us  that  the 
estate  of  the  charity  now  produced  a net  rent  of  £606  13s.  10 d.  only,  after  deducting  fee- 
farm  rents  and  agent’s  fees ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  account  of  the  number 
of  acres  which  the  estate  contains,  or  an  estimate  of  the  present  annual  value  of  the 
lands.  It  appears  from  Dr.  St.  George’s  examination  that,  besides  this  estate,  there  is  the 
sum  of  £6,000  in  three  and  a-h.alf  per  cent,  debentures  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Finlay  and  Company,  in  Dublin,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  St.  George,  who  is  also  the  trea- 
surer of  this  charity,  and  the  interest  of  which  debentures  amounts  to  £210  per  annum,  so 
that  the  total  present  income  of  this  charity  school  is  £816  13s.  10 d.  per  annum. 

“ There  are  at  present  forty  boys  in  the  establishment,  wdio  are  fed,  clothed,  and  schooled; 
they  are  received  in  the  foundation  at  six  years  of  age,  and  at  fourteen  (and  sometimes  not 
till  sixteen  years  of  age)  are  apprenticed  to  weavers  in  general,  but  are  not  instructed  in  any 
trade  whilst  in  the  school;  a fee  of  £3  is  given  with  each  apprentice  to  the  master,  and  £3 
more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  £4  to  the  lad  himself  at  the  expiration  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. 

“ The  officers  of  this  establishment,  and  their  respective  salaries,  are  as  follows : — 


A Chaplain, 

First  Schoolmaster, 

Second  Schoolmaster, 

A Steward, 

Housekeeper  and  two  maid  servants, 
Apothecary, 

Bailiff,  .... 
Herd,  .... 


£ s.  d. 

50  0 0.  per  annum. 
20  0 0 
8 0 0 
13  13  0 
21  7 6 
6 16  6 
2 5 6 
2 5 6 


“ The  agent  to  the  estate  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 

“ There  is  a garden  of  three  acres,  walled  in,  and  adjoining  the  house,  part  of  which  is 
converted  into  a nursery  for  rearing  young  forest  trees,  which  are  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charity ; there  is  a chapel  also,  which  was  built  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  founder, 
adjoining  the  school,  in  which  Divine,  service  is  regularly  performed  by  the  chaplain,  who  is 
head  superintendent  of  the  establishment.  The  total  annual  expense  of  the  institution  is 
about  £800.” 

12185.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  tlie 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826.  At  page  406  they  men- 
tion the  Vaughan  Charity ; Henry  Leonard,  master ; a free  school ; income  of  the  master, 
£34,  with  diet  and  lodging ; a very  good  house ; forty  boys  in  the  school — all  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church. 

12186.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835.  They  mention  that  the  income 
was  from  £900  to  £1,000  a-year ; the  boys  receive  a general  English  education ; there  were  sixty 
boys  and  eighteen  girls ; the  latter  receive  a general  education,  and  are  taught  needlework. 
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12187.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  • E 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835.  The  school  at  Tubrid,  

county  Fermanagh,  is  there  mentioned ; annual  income,  £900 ; the  founder,  George  Vaughan,  Vaughan's  Chantg 
Esq.  It  is  mentioned  : — “ He  left  an  estate  for  this  purpose,  the  rental  of  which  was  stated  Cl0<l ' "l  “ ' 

in  the  Report  of  1788  on  Schools  in  Ireland,  as  then  £900  per  annum  ; yet  that  of  1812  Evidence.^7 
states  it  as  then  but  £606  13s.  10<Z.  annually.”  Circulars  were  addressed  to  the  master, 
to  the  trustees,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  agent  to  the  estates.  Returns  have  been 
made.  [The  returns  are  read.] 

The  Rev.  John  Grey  Porter  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  J.  Grey  Porter. 

12188.  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Vaughan  Charity? — I am  one 
of  the  Governors. 

] 2189.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  the  charity? — I formerly,  for 
twenty-five  years,  held  a very  responsible  situation  on  that  Board,  being  one  of  the  local 
committee,  associated  with  Mr.  Maud,  rector  of  Drumkeeran.  During  that  period  I 
attended  four  times  every  year.  The  local  committee  met  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  1st 
of  May,  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  November,  and  we  found  our  duty  during 
that  time  very  arduous,  I assure  you,  my  Lord.  We  were  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
day : we  examined  the  accounts,  looked  into  the  state  of  the  tenants,  and  also  the  boys  who 
were  fit  to  be  bound  out  as  apprentices.  The  school,  as  you  are  aware  from  the  will  of  the 
donor,  was  for  300  boys  and  200  girls.  It  has  been  increased  some  years  back  to  its  present 
number.  It  was  formerly  a very  small  school,  and  I should  say,  very  badly  conducted  ; but 
within  the  last  forty  years  an  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  the  school  has  increased. 

On  vacancies  occurring  in  the  sees  of  Raphoe  and  Derry,  two  ex-officio  governorships  became 
dormant,  and  others  were  selected  in  their  place  to  keep  up,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
testator,  the  number  to  thirteen. 

12190.  Do  you  still  continue  to  be  one  of  the  Governors? — No.  At  the  Board  in  Dublin, 

Mr.  Maud’s  name  and  my  own  were  changed  off  the  local  committee,  and  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen and  the  Archdeacon  of  Armagh  were  substituted;  and  since  that  time  I cannot  say 
that  I have  had  any  opportunity  of  exercising  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  I con- 
ceive attach  to  me  as  one  of  the  Governors. 

12191.  When  did  this  change  take  place  ? — I was  not  present  at  the  time  when  the 
alteration  was  made,  but  there  is  a gentleman  here  who  would  be  able,  I dare  say,  to  inform 
you  as  to  when  that  did  take  place. 

12192.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  as  to.  the  present  management  ? — I am  unable 
from  not  having  the  documents.  Very  likely  I should  be  able  to  exercise  my  judgment  upon 
the  mode,  if  I was  aware  of  the  present  management. 

12193.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? — -No. 

1219-1.  Mr.  Hughes. — Am  I to  understand  that  you  object  to  being  excludedfrom  ashare 
in  the  management?  — Oh  dear,  no.  I dare  say  the  judgment  of  the  Governors  was 
properly  exercised  in  substituting  much  better  persons. 

12195.  Do  you  know  whether  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  substituted  for  yourself  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maud  attended  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  committee  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ? — With  the  same  punctuality  we  attended  ? 

12196.  Yes? — I do  not  know,  but  I should  hope  they  do.  I can  assure  you  that  if  they 
do  not,  it  must  detract  very  much  from  the  efficiency  of  the  establishment. 

12197.  You  cannot  state  whether  they  do  or  not? — I cannot;  but  if  they  do  not,  I am 
sure  it  must  operate  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  establishment. 


General  State  of  Education. 

Rev.  John  Grey  Porter  further  examined. 

12198.  Chairman. — Will  you  favour  the  Commissioners  with  your  views  upon  the  state 
of  education  generally  in  this  country,  and  offer  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion?— The  subject  of  education  is  one  that  must  occupy  the  attention  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  this  locality.  When  we  look  at  the  funds 
that  are  available  in  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  instruction,  and  the 
number  of  societies  established  for  its  promotion, — I feel  that  there  is  a very  great  amend- 
ment necessary;  and  I should  think  that  one  of  the  first  measures  would  be  to  appoint  a 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  empire.  I believe  we  have  two  Ministers-at-War,  and 
I cannot  conceive  why  we  should  not  have  at  least  one  minister  who  should  have  under 
his  control  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  uneducated  people  of  the  empire.  We 
have  in  this  country  numberless  associations  and  very  ample  endowments  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  I do  conceive  that  if  those  endowments  were  properly  administered,  there 
would  be  ample  funds  to  give  a proper  education  to  all  that  need  it.  I have  been  very 
much  struck  with  the  mode  of  education  abroad.  We  find  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Prussia  and  Wurtemburgli,  with  which  I am  better  acquainted,  the  education  there  is 
carried  on  principally  by  Government.  It  is  a matter  of  compulsion  on  the  people  that  they 
should  be  educated ; and  I happened  lately  to  be  in  a state  where  all  persons  were  obliged 
to  send  their  children  to  be  instructed.  Unless  they  brought  a certificate  from  a school  they 
could  not  be  forwarded  in  any  employment,  nor  could  they  get  a character  for  any  situation 
they  might  look  to.  The  church,  the  place  of  worship,  was  built  by  the  Government;  and 
in  that  house  of  God  there  were  all  denominations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other  days,  wor- 
shipping their  Creator  according  to  their  modes  of  belief;  and  upon  other  days  in  the  week 
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the  children  were  brought  to  that  place  to  be  instructed  in  their  religious  faith.  Now  in 
this  country  we  have  Church  Education  Societies,  we  have  Methodist  Societies,  we  have 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  we  have  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  Incorporated 
Society.  They  are  all  acting  with  a different  staff,  and  perhaps  that  staff  rather  an  expen- 
sive one.  In  addition  to  that,  3-011  have  the  National  Board.  Let  the  aggregate  of  all 
these  endowments  be  put  together,  and  I think  if  the  plan  was  adopted  of  having  a Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  all  those  acting  with  one  view  to  educate  the  classes  that  required 
education,  wo  should  find,  without  any  additional  tax — or  without  what  has  occurred  to 
some  people,  the  putting  on  of  an  education  tax — that  you  would  have  ample  funds  at  your 
disposal  to  carry  on  education.  And  having  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  I think  from  all 
those  different  societies  that  arc  established,  3-ou  could  very  easily  form  a staff  that  would 
efficiently  do  the  duties.  I have  been  much  struck  with  a Report— it  is  the  Ninth  Report 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827 — from  which  it  appears  there  were  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  at  that  date  3.440  schools,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  indeed  between  the 
returns  made  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  agree  as  to  the  number 
of  schools.  In  that  number  of  schools  there  were  at  that  rime  141,959  in  course  of  educa- 
tion. And  when  I look  to  the  schools  that  are  now  appearing  to  be  in  operation  under  the 
National  Board,  and  the  number  existing  at  present  under  the  different  boards,  the  Associa- 
tion for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Board  of  Education,  Kildarc-placo  Society,  Sunday 
School  Society,  the  London  Hibernian  and  other  societies,  I see  there  has  been  an  immense 
revolution  made  in  the  educational  progress  of  this  country ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  at  -all 
equal  to  the  expense  with  which  it  is  attended.  There  is  one  thing  I would  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  that  by  a judicious  expenditure  of  the  sums 
that  are  now  applied  injudiciously,  in  my  opinion,  in  many  respects,  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, there  might  be,  under  the  able  advice,  which  you  could  adopt,  a system  of  education 
promoted  in  this  country  that  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  influences  that 
impedes  the  prosperity  and  concord  that  ought  to  exist  in  the  country.  I believe  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands  that  the  books  of  the  National  Board  arc  unequalled  for  excellence.  Many- 
conscientious  men,  who  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference,  are  very  adverse  to  the  way- 
in  which  the  system  is  carried  on ; but  I say  there  ought  to  be  no  restriction  of  the  Bible, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  compulsion ; and  I am  sure  that  the  intelligent  gentlemen  who  are 
now  acting  as  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  devise  modes  by  which  a good,  sound,  and,  I 
would  say,  a popular  system  of  education  and  instruction  might  bo  established  in  Ireland. 

12199.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners — can  you 
suggest  any  means  of  working  out  the  plan  you  propose  ? — Perhaps,  if  the  Commissioners 
would  do  me  the  honour  to  receive  them,  the  details  would  come  better  hereafter.  If  the 
Commissioners  do  me  the  honour  off  wishing  further  information  from  me,  I will  be  very 
happy  to  give  it. 

12200.  We  will  hold  courts  in  Dublin  in  November  at  which  you  could  attend,  or  if  you 
wished  you  could  forward  yrour  views  in  writing? — If  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  read 
any  observations  I could  make  on  the  subject,  I would  be  very-  happy  to  send  them. 

12201.  Sir.  Stephens. — I understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  wish  all  endowments  of 
a scholastic  character  to  be  put  into  one  common  fund,  and  applied  to  the  general  purposes 
of  education — is  that  correct  ? — You  have  put  it  in  much  better  language  than  I made  use 
of — repeat  it. 

12202.  All  endowments  of  a scholastic  character  to  be  put  together  in  one  common  fund 
and  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  education  ? — What  I would  say  is  that  all  educa- 
tional endowments  should  be  put  under  one  supervision — that  they  arc  now  all  detached 
and  acting,  if  not  in  opposition,  substantially  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  The  way,  I 
think,  to  make  them  efficient  would  be  to  put  them  under  the  supervision  of  one  head. 

12203.  Chairman — You  suggest  that  there  should  be  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction? 
— I would,  most  undoubtedly. 

12204.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Would  you  allow  separate  boards  still  to  administer  the 
different  funds  at  present  committed  to  their  care? — The  able  equity  Commissioners  you 
have  hero,  I believe,  will  be  able  to  answer  that  better  than  I can. 

William  Trimble,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

12505.  There  was  an  idea  1 forgot,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  has  brought  it  to  my  mind : 
if  there  be  some  such  officer  as  a Minister  of  Education.  It  strikes  me  the  prejudices  of  party 
men  of  the  highest  honour,  and  I am  sure  of  the  purest  consciences,  are  working  in  oppo- 
sition, in  such  a way  that  the  country  cannot  be  educated  as  it  ought  to  be.  Keep  Scotland 
before  our  eyes,  with  its  well  conducted  parish  schools,  and  manyr  other  advantages.  The 
Scotch  are  a well  educated  people.  Here  the  National  Board  is  thwarted  by  another 
educational  board  ; and  if  a landlord,  or  clergyman  in  his  neighbourhood  will  not  take  up 
the  national  system,  an  intelligent  man  who  may  be  disposed  for  it,  is  unwilling  to  incur  the 
censure  of  either  the  landlord  or  clergyman;  and  perhaps  there  will  be  censure  visited 
upon  him  in  an  indirect  way  if  he  will  not  yield  up  the  National  Board.  I know  by  hearsay 

perhaps  I am  incorrect— a clergyman  in  the  country  who  has  two  schools  under  the 
Education  Board. 

12206.  Chairman.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  Education  Board? — The  Church  Educa- 
tion. I think  it  is  thirty-five  shillings  a year  he  gives  the  schoolmasters  for  each  of  those 
schools.  Now,  how  any  man  can  be  expected  to  give  education  for  that  I cannot  tell. 
The  poor  creatures  in  the  neighbourhood  arc  not  able  to  send  their  children  to  any  other 
place.  I believe  I can,  from  my'  own  knowledge,  say  there  is  np  scholar  made  in  Ferma- 
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nagh,  except  such  as  are  taught  by  Mr.  Leonard  at  the  Vaughan  Charity  School— lads  Enniskillen 

who  can  parse  a sentence,  who  can  write  with  common  sense,  who  can  tot  up  an  account  

or  write  a letter— who  can,  in  short,  do  any  of  those  common  sense  things  a common  sense  Ga%f  fate  of 
head  ought  to  do.  It  is  a well  .known  fact,  that  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  police  a Wm 
Protestant  can  scarcely  be  got  in  this  county  educated  enough  to  filf-that  common  situa- 
tion.  He  cannot  write,  or  spell,  or  compose  a common  sentence,  all  through  the  contentions 
between  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  National  Board. 

The  Rev.  John  Grey  Porter  further  examined. 

12207.  I happened  to  be  travelling  from  Castleblayney  in  company  with  a gentleman 
who  was  represented  to  me  as  a slaveholder.  I was  greatly  delighted  with  his  intelli- 
gence. When  we  came  near  a town  in  this  county  called  Maguire’s  Bridge,  there  was  a 
little  hovel,  in  which  you  could  never  think  instruction  could  be  given.  “ There  ” said  he 
“ is  thf  l,lace  where  I was  educated ; my  father  paid  2s.  6d.  a quarter,  and  I think  I 
went  there  for  three  quarters.”  I asked  him  where  he  got  all  the  information  with  which 
he  had  delighted  me  on  the  journey,  and  he  said  he  got  it  in  a counting-house.  That 
person,  a native  of  Maguire  s Bridge,  is  now  a very  extensive  proprietor  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  His  name  is  MTlwame. 

12208  Mr.  Stephens.— In  any  scheme  of  yours  for  bringing  together  all  endowments 
of  a scholastic  character,  would  you  not  respect  the  express  and  positive  intentions  of  the 
donors  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

John  C.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  Castlecaldwell,  sworn  and  examined. 

12209.  Chairman.— You  are  a magistrate  of  this  county  ? I am. 

12210.  You  wish  to  address  some  observations  to  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  as  to  the 
state  of  education  in  my  district.  In  my  part  of  the  county,  I am  sorry  to  say,  absenteeism 
has  been  very  prevalent,  and,  in  consequence,  the  clergymen  are  the  only  people  to  look 
to  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  national  system  became  the  only  one  in  the  country 
and  when  I came  into  the  property,  I set  my  face  entirely  against  the  national  system  : 
consequently,  there  has  not  been  a sufficiency  of  school  accommodation.  The  schools  are 
the  most  miserable  hovels  that  can  possibly  be.  The  masters  are  paid  very  largely  I 
believe  £18  and  upwards,  for  the  education  of  the  poor;  and  the  scholars  are  there  for 
three  and  four  hours  together,  or  whatever  the  time  is,  crammed  into  a small  wretched 
place  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and,  I should  say,  more  likely  to  result  in  disease 
and  every  thing  possibly  that  could  be  bad,  than  the  proper  education  of  the  poor  children 
or  the  country.  L 

«».»:  ^Vbafc  schools  are  you  speaking  of?— I am  speaking  of  the  national  sokools  in 
my  district  principally  ; I call  them  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

12212.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  district  ?— There  are  no  other  schools.  There 
is  one  about  being  established. 

12213.  Under  what  society  ?— Under  the  Church  Education  Society.  I gave  the  ground 
and  some  slight  aid ; but  the  house  was  raised  entirely  through  the  energy  of  the  curate 
ot  the  parish,  sent  there  and  paid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

He  gives  105  guineas  a-year  to  the  curate,  because  he  considered  the  clergyman  had  not 
sufficient  funds  himself  to  remunerate  a curate. 

12214.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  parish  is  that  ?— The  parish  of  Beleek.  That  is  the  parish 
where  the  curate  is  that  I refer  to.  Till  he  came  there  was  nothing  like  education  in  the 
country.  ° 

12215  Mr.  Hughes. — There  is  no  endowed  school  in  your  district  ?— No ; the  nearest 
endowed  school  is  the  Charter  School,  which  affords  no  education  at  all  except  to  the 
nominees  of  the  Governors. 

12216.  Mr.  Step> hens. — If  I understand  you  aright,  there  are  no  schools  in  your  district 
except  national  schools? — No. 

1221 7.  And  they  are  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  education  ?— Yes.  It  results  in  some 
degree  from  the  antipathy  some  parties  have  to  that  school. 

12218.  \\  hat  is  the  deficiency  you  complain  of  in  the  national  schools  ? — Simply  as  to 
the  houses.  The  mpn  ttm. -in  snmo  inotoii/iAr.  _AY  , i. 


I he  men  are  in  some  instances  very  good — in  other  instances  very  bad, 
wretched  ; but  allow  the  man  to  be  as  good  a man  as  could  possibly  be  for  the  purpose,  the 
mouses  themselves  are  totally  inadequate  to  have  such  a collection  of  children  in,  and  to 
anorcl  the  masters  an  opportunity  of  instructing  them. 


The  Rev.  James  Hughes  sworn  and  examined. 

^hair-nutm. — You  are  Catholic  curate  of  this  parish  ?— Yes  mv  Lord  The 
bom-hood.0 form “akt  wi?  be  few\  Tlie  foman  Catholics  of  this  town  and  neigh- 
Xk  Ib,vi  A J ? f Iu?P°rt;0“  *»  S™eral  community  ; and  in  no  placlin 

education  fm-  Untl  v a7e  I f°un4  such  an  utter  "'ant  of  any  provision  for  respectable 
elosS  soiioo  r a,Y”  S "a*  „0tl-  As  Xtoia,  it  is  considered  a 

testanf  Rpliool • it  ’ ^ w. considered  by  1 rotestants,  generally,  as  an  exclusively  Pro- 
hy  mvself  wlmn  *T  a+i Certain  by  Catholics  also-  f am  speaking  from  knowledge  acquired 
“ say  there  is  no  respectable  Catholic  in  Enniskillen  would,  except  as  a 
the  feel  in  o'  o/Vlio”^  U&  cb\frea  t(?  h®  educated  there.  I say,  having  ascertained  myself 
° lespectable  Catholics  on  the  subject,  such  is  the  feeling,  that  persons 

4 R 
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Enniskillen.  whom  I could  name  I have  known  to  send  their  children  at  enormous  expense  to  distant 

n To  f parts  of  Ireland  to  be  educated — to  Tullybeg,  for  instance,  to  Monaghan,  and  to  Cavan. 

Education.  °J  The  people  to  whom  I allude  complain  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
Eev.  James  Hughes,  cation  for  their  children,  which  will  rank  higher  than  common  arithmetic,  and  the  commonest 
class  of  instruction  iit  spelling  and  reading  in  English  ; that  is  the  highest  class  of  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  respectable  Catholics  of  this  neighbourhood  and  its  vicinity. 
It  was  suggested  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  my  fellow-curate  and 
the  parish  priest,  to  try  and  remedy  this,  and  satisfy  in  some  degree  for  the  present  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  education.  Accordingly  a proposal  waslaid  before  the  Catholic  bishop  of  this 
diocese,  Dr.  M'Nally,  by  myself  about  a month  ago,  and  subsequently  before  thedean,  the  parish 
priest  of  this  parish.  It  was  to  have  opened  in  the  large  rooms  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
committee  of  this  parish,  situate  on  the  East  Bridge,  a day  school — to  take  up  respectable 
Catholic  children  at  the  stage  at  which  the  national  schools  would  leave  them,  and  have  them 
educated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  town,  assisted  by  a first- 
rate  trained  national  teacher.  This  met  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  and  also  of  the  dean. 
And  if  only  thirty  or  forty  pupils  could  be  found,  as  I suppose  they  will  or  could  be,  the 
children  could  be  educated  in  classics,  mathematics,  as  far  as  geometry  and  algebra,  and 
could  receive  also  a correct  English  education.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I 
would  allude.  With  regard  to  Portora  and  its  management,  I can  say  that  as  to  Dr. 
Greham  I never  heard  any  thing  of  him  only  what  was  much  to  his  credit ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  I have  to  state  Catholics  would  not  trust  their  children  in  a Protestant  school,  over 
which  Protestants  exclusively  had  the  control.  With  regard  to  the  large  income  which  I 
heard  to-day  the  school  has,  I would  consider  it  quite  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the 
Protestant  community  of  this  town,  without  their  exacting  the  paltry  sum  of  £20  a-year 
from  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  this  borough,  for  the  support  of  another  exclusively 
Protestant  school,  called  the  school  of  the  Battery  House.  The  only  other  observation  I 
have  to  make  is,  that  with  £500  a-year  at  our  disposal,  the  Catholic  clei’gy  of  this  town  will 
educate,  as  well  as  they  can  be  educated  at  Portora  or  any  other  endowed  school  in 
Ireland,  500  Catholic  children,  male  and  female,  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating 
that.  I have  studied  this  matter  of  education,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  very 
forcibly,  and  my  conviction  after  long  study  is  this,  that  had  the  Catholic  clergy  that  sum 
at  then1  disposal  in  Enniskillen,  they  could  educate  500  Catholic  children,  male  and  female, 
who  at  the  present  time  are  without  the  means  of  education. 

12220.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  mean  £500  a-year,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

12221.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  the  Christian  Brothers  established  any  school  here  ?— -No, 
they  have  not,  I regret  to  say,  on  account  of  our  not  having  the  means  at  present  of 
engaging  their  services.  When  I said,  we,  the  Catholic  clergy,  could  do  what  I have  stated, 
if  we  had  that  £500  in  our  hands,  I alluded  to  the  Christian  Brothers  ; we  would  be  able 
to  manage  the  education  of  the  500  children,  whose  education  is  at  present  all  but  entirely 
neglected. 

12222.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  two  Roman  Catholics  at 
Portora  school  ? — I do ; and  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  'such  Catholics  as  attend  the 
school  of  Portora  are  Catholics  but  in  name  ; they  are  Catholics  who  trouble  not  us ; the 
reason  is,  it  suits  their  own  purposes  to  have  themselves  nominally  attached  to  us. 

12223.  Why  are  Roman  Catholics  disinclined  to  send  their  children  to  receive  instruction 
in  Portora  school  ? — I have  stated  what  I thought  to  be  the  reason.  What  I state  is  the  fact, 
that  such  is  the  feeling  amongst  Catholics  against  sending  their  children  there  ; _ I have 
merely  stated  what  I know  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  town  of  Enniskillen 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  a decided  objection  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
Portora.  They  say  that  it  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  school ; that  it  is  managed  exclu- 
sively by  Protestant  teachers ; further,  they  say,  and  with  what  reason  I cannot  tell  you, 
for  I am  only  about  eleven  months  in  the  place — that  they  would  be  but  subjecting  their 
children  to  insult  to  send  them. 

12224.  Would  your  objection  be  in  any  respect  obviated  if  the  first  assistant  master  was 
a Roman  Catholic  ? — If  you  ask  me  my  own  opinion  on  that,  I would  say  that  would  not 
obviate  my  objection ; I would  object  still,  and  advise  Catholics  not  to  attend  it. 

12225.  Do  you  know  of  any  interference  in  Portora  school  with  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  ? — I never  heard  of  any ; and  so  far  as  Dr.  Greham  is  concerned,  I think 
there  is  no  Catholic  in  Enniskillen  that  would  not  trust  his  children  with  him,  if  he  were 
the  manager  of  a mixed  school,  of  one  that  would  not  be.  exclusively  Protestant.  I never 
heard  any  attempt  to  proselytize  attributed  to  him. 

12226.  How  would  you  make  Portora  school  a mixed  school? — So  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
I would  say  I have  such  confidence  in  him.  With  respect  to  your  question,  how  I would 
make  this  a mixed  school,  I do  not  know  how  I would  do  so  ; I would  not  put  myself  to 
the  trouble  of  malting  it  a mixed  school  if  I knew  how. 

Aughabawn  School.  AuGHABAWN  SCHOOL. 

Evitoce^7  12227.  Secretary. — In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  1835, 

it  is  stated  that  the  school  at  Aughabawn  has  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  it. 

Folliott  Barton,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

12228.  Chairman. — You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  this  school  stands?— 
Yes,  my  Lord. 
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12229.  Is  there  any  endowment  for  this  school  ?— The  house  is  mine,  I built  it,  and  gave 
the  ground  entn-ely  at  my  own  pleasure. 

12230.  By  lease  ?— No,  nothing  at  all.  Merely  that  I should  do  as  I liked  with  the 
school:  that  I should  keep  the  whip  in  my  own  hands.  I allowed  the  man  the  use  of  the 
land  during  my  pleasure,  and  the  use  of  the  house. 


Enniskillen. 

Aughabawn  School. 
Folliott  Barton,  Esq. 


Moate  School  Lisnaskea.  s*»i_ 

12231.  Secretary.— The  remaining  case  is  that  of  theMoate  school  at  Lisnaskea,  respecting  Lisnaskea. , 

which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  is  in  attendance ; but  as  neither  Lord  Erne  nor  his  agent  are  R°?iinentary 
present,  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  communication  which  has  been  received  from  °e' 
his  lordship,  the  Commissioners  have  decided  upon  not  proceeding  with  the  case  at  this 
court. 


4 R 2 
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Stephenstown  School, 
endowed  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund. 


Rev.  Somerset  L.  C. 
Townsend. 


Dundalk,  17th  October,  1855. 

Present  .—The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  St ephens, 
and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Stephenstown  School.— Endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

12232  Secretary  —I  will  read  the  information  with  regard  to  this  school.  It  appears  by 

of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  aid  of  schools,  in  consideration  of  LI 82  18s.  Id., 

Kieran,  p.p. DQraWt>  August  26,  1855. 
“Sm-Iu  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  25th  instant  respecting  the  school  at 

Fortescue,  the  landlord  of  Stephenstown.  I am  not  able  to  saj  whether  this  school 

is  dead)  and  the  parish  priest 

of  Louth* can,  probably,  supply  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  with  the  mfoi na- 
tion they  require  on  the  subject.  „ j remain  your  obcdient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ M.  Kieran. 

“ To  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

12233.  A letter  has  been  received  from  the  Key.  P.  Banan,  p.p.,  dated  the  9th  October, 
1855,  in  which  he  says „ L<rat)ji  October  9,  1855. 

AhsenCe  from  homo  prevented  me  from  answering  your  letter  ere  now.  In 

reply  to  the  circular  addressed  to  me  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 

Schools  in  Ireland,  I have  to  state  that  the  amount  returned,  exclusive  of  the  ftamdt i hom 

Parliamentary  grant,  arises  solely  from  annual  subscriptions,  entirely  optional  on  part 

°f“tlTherenwero  four  endowed  schools  hero,  some  time  ago,  supported  by  the  late  Elias 
Thackeray,  but  they  are  closed,  as  there  were  no  scholars  to  attend. 

J J “ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  il  P-  Banan. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Dublin.” 

12234.  Then  there  is  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford,  as  follows : 

“ Dundalk,  August  27,  1855. 

« Sin  _I  beg  to  return,  for  tho  mistress  here,  tlio  form  sent.  The  Board  of  Btaanaj 
Smith  pay  the6  master  and  mistress.  At  present  there  is  no  master,  but  lie  will  bo 
appointed!  and  in  possession,  in  a month.  The  mistress  lias  no  further  information  to  give. 
Lord  Roden  is  patron,  and  I am  inspector.  As  to  the  letter  I have  received  fl°“  3° 
reference  to  tho  Stephenstown  school,  I suppose  you  mean  the  school  under  the  I cor 
norated  Society,  formerly  the  charter  school.  Direct,  Mr.  lurner,  1 uncipal  of  the 
porated  Society,  Dundalk  Institution,  Dundalk— this  will  find.  I am  not  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  am  unable  to  supply  any  further  information. 

“ Your  obedient  servant,  >f 

(Signed)  “ Marcus  Rainsford,  Vicar  of  Dundalk. 

12235.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
fund  are  explained  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  oi  Irish  Education  j 
in  1825,  page  59.  A number  of  the  cases  have  been  before  the  present  Commission 
in  all  it  appears  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  were  very  careful  to  have 
leases,  or  agreements  for  leases,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  sites  of  the  schools. 

The  Rev.  Somerset  L.  C.  Townsend,  Incumbent  of  Louth,  sworn  and  examined. 

12236.  Chairman — Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  aboM  this 
school'1 — I do  not  think  I can.  The  sclioolhousc  is  at  present  mhabded  by  a f ^ 

part  of  his  dwelling-house.  But,  1 think,  there  are  gentlemen  here  can  give 
about  it. 
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The  Bey.  John  II.  All-press  sworn  and  examined. 

12237.  Chairman — Do  you  hold  any  office  at  present  in  the  church? — No;  I have  not 
been  curate  of  Louth  since  1840. 

12238.  You  were  curate  of  the  parish  of  Louth  ?— Yes  ; I entered  upon  it  in  June,  1828. 

12239.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  information  you  can  give 
respecting  the  school  ? — I found  the  school  at  that  time  in  active  operation.  I under-: 
stood  but  I cannot  state  this  of  myself;  I understood  from  the  incumbent  that  the 
Schools  had  been  built  by  joint  subscriptions  from  himself  and  Mr.  Matthew  Fortescue,  of 
Steplienstown — Mr.  Fortescue  giving  the  land.  The  school  continued  for  a series  of  years, 
till  the  scholars  having  dropped  off  it  was  discontinued.  The  master  was  supported  by 
subscriptions  from  Mr.  Fortescue  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thackeray  alone.  Mr.  Thackeray  con- 
tinued it  longer  than  Mr.  Fortescue;  but  in  the  end  the  number  of  scholars  became  so 
diminished  that  Mr.  Thackeray  closed  the  doors.  I believe  some  one  under  Mr.  Fortescue 
then  went  into  possession  as  a caretaker,  and  has  been  living  in  it.  I was  aware  a sum 
was  granted  from  the  Lord  Lieutenants  fund,  and  that  the  additional  sum  required  was 
made  up  by  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Fortescue. 

1 2240.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ground  was  in  trust  for  the  school  ?— That  I cannottell. 

12241.  Do  you  know  when  the  school  was  closed  ?— It  was  closed  previous  to  1840, 
when  I left  the  parish.  It  was  opened  after  1840.  A Mr.  Jessop  was  master  to  the 
time  it  was  closed. 

12242.  Can  you  state  when  the  schoolhouse  ceased  to  be  used  as  such? — I cannot  give 
the  precise  time ; I was  removed  to  Dundalk,  and  lost  all  recollection  of  it. 

12243.  Is  the  site  on  Mr.  Fortescue’s  property?— It  is;  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
steward  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  as  caretaker. 

12214.  You  have  stated  that  a great  deal  of  your  information  was  derived  from  the 
incumbent  ? — Yes. 

12245.  What  was  his  name? — The  Bev.  Elias  Thackeray.  He  is  dead. 

The  Bev.  Somerset  L.  C-  Townsend,  d.d.,  further  examined. 

12246.  Major  Fortescue  is  at  present  in  the  Crimea. 

12247.  Chairman. — Who  is  his  land  agent?— Mr.  Sherrard,  of  Blessington-street, 
Dublin.  There  was  another  school  at  Glyde  that  had  aid  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  fund ; 
it  was  closed  immediately  before  my  coming  to  the  parish. 


Toom's  School,  in  Parish  of  Louth. 

12248.  Secretary. — In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826, 
page  722,  there  is  mention  of  a school  at  Tooms,  in  the  parish  of  Louth,  of  which  Joseph 
Price  was  master.  The  income  of  the  master  was  £20.  It  is  stated  that  the  rector  applied 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate  and  to  the  Government  to  assist  him  in  building  a schoolhouse, 
and  to  endow  it  with  £40  per  annum  for  master’s  salary.  There  were  then  fifty-eight 
children  in  attendance,  all  Boman  Catholics — forty-three  were  boys  and  fifteen  girls.  It 
is  stated  to  be  a parish  school,  supported  by  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  that  the 
incumbent  paid  the  master's  salary. 

Bev.  John  II.  Allpress  further  examined. 

12249.  The  parish  school,  emphatically  so  called,  was  in  Louth,  and  supported  by  diffe- 
rent landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  School  at  Glyde  Farm. 

12250.  Secretary. — The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Glyde  Farm  School  is  explained 
clearly  in  the  correspondence.  I read  the  following  letter  from  the  Bev.  S.  Townsend  :— 

“ The  Bectory,  Louth,  June  21st,  1855. 

“ Sir, — My  schoolmaster  has  just  handed  me  a letter  lie  received  from  you,  and 
which  I think  it  is  better  to  answer  myself.  Before  my  collation  to  the  parish  of  Louth 
there  were  two  schools  in  it,  one  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  the  other  under 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  This,  I suspect,  is  the  school  you  allude  to.  The  school- 
master left  it  before  I came  here,  and  Mr.  Upton,  of  Glyde  Farm,  claimed  the  schoolhouse  as 
his  property,  and  refused  to  give  it  again  for  school  purposes,  and  it  is  now  uninhabited. 
I believe  there  was  something  about  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  it.  I did  every  thing  I 
could  to  re-open  it,  and  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund  kindly  held  over  the 
salary  for  nearly  six  months  ; but  as  we  were  unable  to  influence  Mr.  Upton  we  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  matter.  Whether  Mr.  Upton  had  right  on  his  side  in  closing  the  school, 
or  not,  I cannot  say ; but  I suppose  he  had.  This  place  was  bought  from  Lord  Clermont, 
who,  I suppose,  would  answer  any  questions  on  the  matter.  On  consideration,  I think  Mr. 
Upton  had  the  power  of  keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  school,  as  I believe  Lord  Clermont 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  without  effect. 

“ I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ Somerset  L.  C.  Townsend,  d.d. 

“ I should  be  very  happy  to  aid  in  any  way  in  re-opening  the  school.  Mr.  Colgan  is 
master  of  the  school  supported  by  private  contributions.” 


Dundalk. 

Steplienstown  School, 
endowed  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund. 

Rev.  .T.  H.  Allpress. 


Rev.  Somerset  L.  C. 
Townsend,  d.d. 


Toom's  School, 
in  Parish  of  Louth. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Rev.  J.  II.  Allpress. 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
School  at  Glyde  Farm. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 
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Dcnualk. 

Erasmus  Smith's 
School  at  Glyde  Farm 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


12251.  The  following  letter  containing  the  evidence  respecting  the  school  was  then 
addressed  to  Lord  Clermont  from  the  Commissioners  : — 

“My  Lord, — I am  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  to  state,  that  it  appears  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry,  made  in  1826,  (pp.  722-3),  that  there  was  then  a school  at  Glyde 
Farm,  Louth,  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Commissioners  have  been  informed,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  this  school  has  been  closed  by  Mr.  Upton,  who  purchased 
the  Glyde  Farm  Estate  from  your  Lordship,  and  who  claims  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  as 
his  property. 

“ In  the  Report  on  Education  made  in  1809-12  (Parliamentary  paper  47),  p.  220,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Fund  had  resolved  on  founding  an  additional 
number  of  English  schools,  and  that  whenever  any  proprietor  of  land  was  desirous  of  having 
one  established  on  his  estate,  the  Governors  agreed,  on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a 
certain  proportion  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  acres,  to  contribute  a sum  not  greater  than  £300 
towards  erecting  a schoolhouse  thereon,  and  to  grant  an  endowment  to  the  master  of  £30 
per  annum. 

“ In  the  Second  Report  (1826)  already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  school  at  Glyde 
Farm  had  attached  to  it  ‘a  very  good  house — cost£300  ;’  and  that  ‘ Colonel  Fortescue  gives 
master  a house  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  pays  mistress  her  salary.’ 

“ From  this  statement,  in  connexion  with  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Report  of 
1809-12,  it  appears  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  schoolhouse,  which  ‘cost  £300,’  was 
built  with  a grant  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board ; and  that  although  the  master’s  residence 
was  built  by  Colonel  Fortescue,  and  belonged  to  him,  that  this  circumstance  may  have  led 
to  a misapprehension  as  to  the  property  in  the  site  of  the  school,  which,  in  ordinary  course, 
should  have  been  conveyed  in  perpetuity  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  request  the  favour  of  such 
information  with  respect  to  the  endowment  as  your  lordship  may  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  to  communicate. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ W.  N.  Hancock. 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clermont.” 

12252.  The  following  answer  was  received  from  Lord  Clermont : — 

“ Ravensdale  Park,  Flurry  Bridge, 

“July  23rd,  1855. 

“ Sir, — From  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  at  Glyde  Farm,  to  which  the  communication  with  which  I have  been  honoured  by 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland  alludes,  I can  have  no 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  it ; nor  am  I in  possession,  to  my  knowledge, 
of  any  document  throwing  light  upon  the  details.  But  as  the  sale  of  that  property  to  Mr. 
Upton  was  made  by  me,  I may,  I think,  safely  infer  from  the  fact  of  nothing  at  that  time  appear- 
ing to  show  that  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  had  been  sold  or  leased  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  that  no  such  conveyance  or  lease  was  made  by  my  father,  Colonel  Fortescue;  for  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  the  law  adviser  of  the  purchaser  should  not  have  detected,  even 
if  it  had  been  overlooked  by  my  solicitor,  a circumstance  of  such  importance  in  the  convey- 
ance of  the  estate. 

“ Until  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th,  I had  never  heard  that  a grant  of  money 
had  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  towards  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse, 
or  that  the  master’s  salary  was  contributed  by  that  body. 

“ I made  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  Thomas  Lee  Norman,  of  Corballis,  a gentleman 
of  property,  resident  for  many  years  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glyde  Farm  school, 
of  which  I herewith  enclose  a copy. 

“It  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  present  the  Commissioners  with  useful 
information  about  the  school  in  question,  the  closing  of  which  I cannot  but  regret. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Clermont. 

“ To  the  Secretary  to  the 

“ Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.” 

12253.  I also  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Lee  Norman  : — 

“Corballis,  21st  Julv,  1855. 

“ My  dear  Lord  Clermont,— Colonel  Fortescue  asked  me  if  I would  join  him  in  build- 
ing a schoolhouse  : I replied,  ‘ Yes,  provided  it  is  built  half-way  between  Glyde  Farm  gate 
and  my  gate.’  The  site  agreed  on  was  the  wood  opposite  Doran’s  gate.  Colonel  Fortescue 
then  built  the  schoolhouse  where  it  stands,  and  when  finished,  furnished  me  with  the 
account,  amount  £300  odd.  I did  not  contribute  because  the  school  was  not  built  on  the 
site  agreed  upon,  nor  was  the  change  made  with  my  concurrence.  I feel  confident  the 
ground  schoolhouse  or  residence  never  was  leased  to  the  Board,  and  that  the  grant  was 
given  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Fortescue  having  offered  a residence,  or  to  pay  a school- 
master; I mean  by  the  ‘grant’  the  annual  salary. 

“ The  schoolhouse  could  not  have  been  built  by  funds  from  the  Board ; and  if  any  grant  was 
made  by  [qy . ‘to’  C.]  Colonel  Fortescue,  it  must  have  been  made  after  the  house  was  built. 

“ T am,  truly  yours, 

“To  Lord  Clermont.”  (Signed)  “T.  Lee  Norman. 
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Incorporated  Society’s  School,  Dundalk.  Dundalk. 

12254.  Secretary.— The  first  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Incorporated Sdcieiifs 
Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  made  in  1808.  They  there  Sclwol<  Dundalk. 
give  the  rental  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton,  in  the  barony  of  Dufferin,  Documentary 
and  county  of  Down,  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin,  for  promoting  Eng-  Evidence- 
lish  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  Report  it  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  school  at 
Dundalk.  The  townland  is  “ Killinchy ,”  and  the  rental  is  there  given  at  £276  2s.  8±d. 

At  page  37  they  mention  there  was  a school  at  Dundalk,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
children  received  into  the  school  at  that  time  was  twenty-three.  It  appears  the  school  at 
that  time  was  for  girls,  and  not  for  boys,  as  at  present. 

12255.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826.  At  page  717  they  mention  the 
Dundalk  Charter  school.  Master  and  mistress,  John  and  Frances  Kidd,  both  Protestants. 

A free  school.  Total  income  of  master  and  mistress,  £56  1 Os.  Total  number  of  children  in 
the  school,  100;  all  girls,  and  of  the  Established  Church.  Schoolhouse  a large  slated 
house,  cost  £3,600. 

12256.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  1833,  page  897.  They  state: 

“Mr.  Dalton  has  informed  us  that  in  1726  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton  built  a charity 
school  in  Dundalk,  and  endowed  it  with  the  lands  of  Killinchy,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
that  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  trustees  assigned  over  this  endowment  to  augment  the  charter  school 
establishment  at  Dundalk.  The  rental  of  ‘ the  Killinchy  estate’  appears  from  the  Society’s 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1832,  to  have  amounted  to  £332  10s.  lid.  per 
annum.  It  appears  to  be  subject  to  a chief  rent  of  £24  2s.  6d.  per  annum.” 

12257.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  a Tabular  Digest 
of  charitable  funds  designed  for  education,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  that  sat  in  1835.  It 
is  there  mentioned  under  the  head  of  “ Killinchy,  county  Down,”  that  the  annual  income 
left  by  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton  was  £308  2s  8£d.  The  authority  given  for  that  is  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations.  It  is  stated — “ This  annuity  has  been 
for  nearly  a century  allocated  to  a charter  school  at  Dundalk ; an  appropriation  which,  I 
apprehend,  was  not  warranted  by  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  will.”  This  was  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

D’Alton,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee.  The  next  information  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835.  At  178“  they 
mention  a charter  school  for  females  at  Dundalk.  “ Supported,  together  with  other  schools 
of  the  same  kind,  by  the  funds  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Society,  from  which  the  children 
are  clothed,  maintained,  and  apprenticed.  The  total  number  at  the  school  then  was  eleven.” 

A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  they  make  a return,  which  I 
read.  [Return  is  read.]  The  master  has  also  made  a return. 

Mr.  John  Turner  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  John  Turner. 

12258.  Chairman. — You  are  the  master  of  the  Dundalk  institution?— Yes. 

12259.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  July,  1853. 

12260.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  ? — Eighty-six;  there  are  forty-two  founda- 
tion boarders,  forty-two  pay  boarders,  and  two  of  my  own  children. 

12261.  Have  you  any  day  scholars ? — Yes;  there  are  nine  day  scholars;  I meant  there 
were  eighty-six  boarders. 

12262.  How  are  the  foundation  scholars  selected? — Out  of  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Louth,  the  parish  of  Keady,  in  the  county  Armagh,  and  the  parish  of  Ramoan,in  the  county 
Antrim  ; they  are  selected  by  public  examination  once  a year. 

12263.  When  are  the  examinations  held? — Either  in  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  at  the  institution. 

12264,  Who  examines  the  candidates? — The  Rev.  Isaac  Ashe  has  examined  once  since  I 
came  to  this  place. 

12265.  In  what  state  of  repair  are  the  buildings? — In  good  repair. 

12266.  By  whom  are  they  repaired? — The  Incorporated  Society. 

12267.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school? — There  is  a weekly  inspection  by  the 
catechist,  who  comes  once  a-week  and  examines  the  children,  and  also  the  house ; he  goes 
through  it,  generally  speaking,  not  invariably. 

12268.  Does  he  examine  the  children  in  their  secular  education? — Not  necessarily  so ; he 
frequently  does. 

12269.  How  long  does  he  examine  on  each  visit? — It  averages  about  three  hours. 

12270.  What  day  of  the  week? — Wednesday. 

12271.  Is  there  any  other  inspection  in  the  school? — The  Governors  inspect  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

12272.  Do  you  make  any  report  to  the  Incorporated  Society? — Yes. 

12273.  When  ? — We  send  up  the  reports  the  visitors  make  quarterly  or  periodically : not 
invariably  by  the  quarter ; we  send  up  any  reports  that  the  visitors  may  enter  in  the  book, 
and  which  the  catechist  makes. 

12274.  Do  you  send  up  any  report  of  the  state  of  the  establishment? — In  what  respect? 

12275.  As  to  the  number  of  boys  attending,  and  other  respects  ? — Yes. 

12276.  How  often  do  you  make  these  reports? — The  committee  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  monthly ; they  have  changed  it  to  meeting  quarterly  at  present ; but  when  they 
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• Dundalk.  . met  monthly,  I have  always  made  a return  to  the  local  committee  of  the  number  of  boys 
r TT-j  • ■ that  day  in  the  institution,  and  that  was  sent  up  at  that  time. 

'^Scfiool,  Dundauf.  * 12277.  What  religious  persuasion  are  the  pupils? — All  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  least 

Mr.  John  Turner  all  present ; they  attend  the  Church  of  England  white  in  the  institution. 

12278.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  religious  grounds  from  people  who  wish  to  send 
their  children  to  the  institution? — I should  mention  that  there  is  one  of  the  day  boys  who 
is  a Roman  Catholic  at  present,  but  we  do  not  recognise  him  as  such. 

12279-  Does  he  read  the  Scriptures? — He  does. 

12280.  What  prizes  are  given  at  the  school  ? — There  are  no  prizes  except  the  great  prize, 
that  of  the  boys  getting  into  Santry  Training  School.  Three  boys  get  every  year  to  that 
institution,  which  is  a great  prize.  “ 

12281.  How  do  they  get  admission  to  that  school? — Those  who  are  going  out  are 
re-examined ; they  are  examined  on  the  day  of  their  leaving  the  institution,  and  the  three 
best  answerers  are  forwarded  to  Santry.  The  catechist  gives  prizes  at  his  own  expense  to 
the  best  answerers  in  the  Scriptures  every  year. 

12282.  What  punishments  have  you? — We  have,  generally  speaking,  privation,  and  we 
sometimes  resort  to  corporal  punishments. 

12283.  What  isthe  nature  of  the  corporal  punishment?— Slapping  on  the  hand  with  a cane, 

12281.  Do  you  flog  them? — Sometimes;  very  rarely. 

12285.  For  what  offences  do  you  flog? — I would  flog  for  swearing,  or  for  theft,  if  we  did 
not  expel. 

12286.  What  is  the  course  of  education? — The  general  course  of  education  comprising 
mathematics ; the  classics  are  taught  in  hours  which  are  not  school-hours,  in  after-hours. 

12287.  Who  takes  care  of  the  linen  of  the  boys? — Mrs.  Turner  takes  care  of  it,  and  so 
does  her  sister. 

12288.  Mr.  Stephens, — You  say  that  you  sometimes  flog  the  boys? — Yes. 

12289.  How  often  have  you  done  so  within  the  last  twelve  months? — I think  I have  done 
it  once  ; I do  not  remember  doing  it  more  than  once  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

12290.  Did  you  take  the  boy’s  coat  off? — I took  his  trousers  off. 

12291.  Before  all  the  boys? — Yes. 

12292.  Is  the  boy  still  with  you? — Yes. 

12293.  How  often  did  you  do  it  in  the  year  1853? — Really  I could  not  say.  I do  not 
think  I do  it  more  than  once  in  the  year,  if  so  often. 

12294.  Did  you  do  it  once  in  1853? — I could  not  say. 

12295.  But  did  you  in  1854? — In  last  year  I said. 

12296.  What  was  the  offence  the  boy  committed? — I cannot  just  recollect,  but  it  was  a 
grave  offence,  or  that  punishment  would  not  have  been  resorted  to. 

12297.  Although  it  occurred  very  recently,  you  cannot  tell  what  the  nature  of  the 
offence  was? — I cannot  just  recollect;  I will  recollect  in  a very  short  time;  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  it  was  for  swearing ; I could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

12298.  Do  you  make  any  report  of  corporal  punishment  when  you  administer  it  to  the 
boys? — I do  not. 

12299.  Then  you  make  no  report  to  the  local  committee,  which  is  reported  to  consist  of 
“ several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  resident  in  the  district,  together  with  the  clergy  of  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Louth,  which  meets  periodically,  reports  as  to  the  condition  and 
working  of  the  establishment,  and  makes  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the  society, 
respecting  any  matters  affecting  the  institution  which  may  from  time  to  time  present  them- 
selves?”— Indeed  I do  not  make  any  report  to  the  local  committee;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind,  I may  say,  ever  occurs : indeed  scarcely  ever  occurred  without  my  mentioning  it 
to  the  catechist ; he  is  a gentleman  with  whom  I have  more  immediately  to  deal  respecting 
the  working  of  the  institution,  and  he  would  make  reports  to  the  local  committee. 

12300.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  catechist  respecting  this  punishment? — I 
did  not. 

12301.  Then  there  are  some  things  that  occur  in  the  working  of  the  establishment  that 
you  do  not  report  to  the  local  committee  ? — There  are  some  things  I do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  report. 

12302.  You  do  not  consider  stripping  a boy  before  a whole  school,  and  administering 
corporal  punishment  to  him,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported  ? — I do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  to  them  or  not ; I would  not  consider  I was 
called  upon  to  report  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  the  local  committee ; I do  not  think  the 
gentlemen  themselves  would  require  I should  do  so. 

12303.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  local  committee,  or  to  the  committee  in  Dublin, 
that  you  administered  corporal  punishment  in  the  way  that  you  have  described? — I do 
not  remember  I did  state  it ; I always  took  for  granted  they  knew. 

12304.  Why? — I cannot  say. 

12305.  You  say  the  catechist  examines  the  house  frequently  ? — Yes. 

12306.  Did  he  ever  remark  that  thirty-four  basins  were  not  sufficient  for  eighty-six 
boarders? — I really  could  not  say;  the  wash-house,  where  the  boys  wash,  is  rather  small  for 
the  present  number ; it  was  built  when  the  school  was  not  by  any  means  so  large ; but  I 
conceive  it  is  not  impossible  for  eighty-six  boys  to  wash  in  thirty-four  basins. 

12307.  I see  some  printed  rules  returned  here,  are  they  strictly  observed  ? — That  is 
a circular  relative  to  the  annual  elections  to  scholarships  on  the  foundation ; tho  deputa- 
tion of  the  Incorporated  Society  abide  by  it.  These  are  not  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school ; they  are  the  rules  for  the  bringing  in  of  candidates. 
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12308.  Read  the  printed  paper  headed  “ Incorporated  Society.— Notice,”  and  signed 
Richard  Ardill,  secretary.  Are  the  rules  in  that  strictly  observed?— Yes,  these  are  strictly 
observed.  There  has  been  a change  lately  made  in  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  charge 
for  boarders.  b 


12300.  What  is  the  nature  of  the'  change  ?— It  was  raised  by  the  Board  from  £14  to 
£14  10s.;  but  I should  observe  that  I charge  £15,  generally  speaking,  since  that  order  was 
made. 

12310.  Ten  shillings  more  ? — Yes! 

1231 1.  You  say  the  school  consistsentirely  of  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  boy  ?— I. did  not  say  all  were  members  of  the 
, Church  of  England  previous  to  their  coming  to  the  institution ; but  when  wc  receive  them 
•we  receive  them  as  such  ; and  they' all  attend  the  Protestant  Church. 

12312.  Then,  in  fact,  they  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— While  with  us 

I2313-.  Are  they  taught  the  Church  catechism? — They  are. 

12314.  Every  boy  in  the  school? — Yes,  who  is  supposed  not  to  know  it. 

12315.  Every  boy  capable  of  learning  it  ?— Every,  boy  capable  of  learning  it. 

12316.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces — Are  the  boys  who  are  educated  as  day  pupils,  or  as  payin°- 
boarders,  permitted  to  compete  for  admission  to  the  Santry  School  ?— No,  they  are  not  ° 

12317.  Then  the  competition  is  limited  to  foundation  boarders? Yes.  ' 


12318.  Are  many  of  the  boys  who  receive  education,  whether  as  day  scholars,  pay  in  o- 
boarders,  or  foundation  boarders,  apprenticed  to  traders  in  Dundalk  ?— They  are  not 
necessarily  so.  J 

12319.  Does  it  happen  that  many  of  them  are  apprenticed  to  trades,  or  do  they  <>-et 
commercial  or  mercantile  employments  ?— They  are  not,  generally  speaking,  apprenticed 
in  Dundalk;  at  least  I have  not  heard  of  many  ; there  is  one  at  present  in  an  establishment 
in  the  town  ; he  was  not  apprenticed  there. 

12320.  1 think  it  was  stated  in  a return  relative  to  this  school  that  there  is  a demand 
on  the  part  of  masters  and  employers  to  obtain  the  assistance' of  young  persons  educated 
in  the  school? — From  time  to  time  there  have  been  applications. 

12321.  Do  you  say  that  employers  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  you  beforehand  foryoun" 
persons  to  enter  into  their  employments  ? — There  have  not  been  many  applications  made  to 
me  personally;  I should  think  the  catechist  would  be  able  to  give  you  information  as  to 
that  better  than' I can. 


12322.  Would  they  apply  to  him  rather  than  to  you?— The  traders  spoke  to  him 
rather  than  to  me.  Until  lately  he  was  residing  in  the  town,  and  more  amongst  the 
people  of  the  town  than  I was.  ° 

12323.  Is  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  of  such  a nature  as  to  qualify  youim-  persons 
for  commercial  employments? — I should  hope  so.  ° 1 

12324.  I think  it  was  stated  that  surveying  is  taught  ?— Yes. 

12325.  Is  it  taught  practically,  and  the  practical  use  of  instruments? — Yes. 

12326.  Have  they  levels  and  chains  ? — They  have  chains,  but  not  levels. 

12327.  They  are  not  taught  the  use  of  the  theodolite  ?— No. 

12323.  is  book-keeping  taught? — Yes. 

12329.  Is  instruction  given  in  navigation  ? — Not  at  present ; navigation  is  not  a course 
that  is  just  now  required  by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

12330.  If  any  of  the  pupils  demanded  instruction  in  navigation,  is  the  master  competent 
to  give  it  ? — I.  do  not  teach  it  myself. 

12331.  Is  mensuration  taught? — Yes. 

_ 12332.  Can  you  state  what  has  been  the  success  in  life  of  pupils  educated  in  the  school 
since  you  have  become  connected  with  it?— So  far  as  I could  see  the  success  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  good ; there  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions.  All  those  who  go  to 
Santry  get  on  remarkably  well. 

12333.  They  are  distinguished  both  for  ability  and  good  conduct  ? — Yes.  At  present 
there  is  one  of  them  holding  a most  respectable  situation  in  this  town ; he  was  not 
a foundation  scholar  in  this  school;  he  was  a foundation  scholar  in  other  schools  under  the 
incorporated  Society' ; ho  was  a pupil  of  mine. 

12334.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  of  selecting  the  boys  for  this  school,  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  Santry  afterwards,  upon  competition,  has  a good  effect  in  stimulating  the 
diligence  of  pupils? — I think  it  has.  From  the  time  they  come  into  the  institutionthev 
look  forward  to  getting  into  Santry ; and  they  know  it  depends  upon  their  proficiency',  but  not 
altogether,  for  their  character  and  conduct  for  the  four  y'ears  are  much  inquired  into. 

12335.  You  say  the  inquiry  is  rigid  as  regards  their  character  as  well  as  their  progress  in 
their  studies  ? — Decidedly  so. 

12336.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  better  management  of  the  school,  with 
reference  to  its  discipline,  or  the  conduct  of  the  periodical  examinations  ? — I have  not. 

1 have  looked  very  closely  into  the  whole  thing,  and  I think 'it  scarcely  admits  of 
improvement ; I know  I would  not  be  able  to  improve  it. 

12337.  Do  you  find  that  the  intelligence  and  proficiency  of  the  boys  vary  much 
according  to  the  school  from  which  they  originally  come  ? — Well,  not  particularly'.’ 

12338.  The  standard  of  acquirement  is  pretty'  uniform  amongst  the  boys? — Yes; 
generally  speaking,  they  do  not  know  much  more  than  is  required  of  them  ; I know,  at  least, 

. ey,  not  intimate  with  much  more.  They  naturally  confine  their  studies  to  these  things 
in  which  they  will  be  examined. 
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Rev.  Somerset  L.  C. 
Townsend. 


12339.  What  opportunities  are  there  for  the  recreation  of  the  hoys? — They  have  a hall- 
court  and  fly-poles,  and  they  have  a very  considerable  piece  of  ground  a play-ground.. 

12340.  What  intervals  are  allowed  for  recreation  ?— They  have  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
mornin"  ; the  breakfast  may  be  over  before  nine ; and  then  they  have,  after  dinner,  till  five. 

1234°.  Is  the  health  of  the  hoys  generally  good? — Generally  good. 

12342.  Do  you  keep  a register  of  the  cases  of  illness? — Not  particularly  ; we  have  the 
doctor’s  book,  in  which  the  prescriptions  are  entered,  and  we  know  from  that. 

12343.  Could  you  turn  to  any  hook  from  which  you  could  tell  how  many  cases  of  illness 
there  have  been  in  the  school  in  any  particular  year  ?— No,  I could  not. 

1 2344.  Are  the  doctor’s  accounts  passed  regularly  through  the  hands  of  the  catechist  l 

The  doctor  has  a fixed  salary,  and  the  apothecary  has  a fixed  salary.  _ .... 

12345.  Their  accounts  will  notin  any  way  indicate  the  amount  of  illness  m the  institu- 
tion ? — No.  „ ...  ' ,*11  j 

12346.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  of  illness  which  have  occurred 
within  the  institution  during  the  last  year  ?— Very  frequently  hoys  complain, -perhaps  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  day  of  head-ache  or  sick  stomach,  and  particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  because  they  eat  fruit  perhaps  more  frequently  than  they  ought ; but  very  seldom  a 
case  of  illness  lasts  more  than  a day  or  two.  . ' 

12347.  I speak  of  cases  of  illness  lasting  for  more  than  a day  or  two  r— We  have  them 
very  rarely.  There  was  one  case  of  fever  since  I came  ; I have  been  here  about  two  years 
and  five  months.  . . . 

12348.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  scarlatina,  small-pox,  or  ring- worm  ! — JNo;  Dr. 
Brunker  says  he-  recollects  some  ; they  must  have  been  very  few.  There  may  have  been 
one  or  two. 

Rev.  Somerset  L.  C.  Townsend  is  further  examined. 

12349.  There  is  one  point  I would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the  Incorporated  Society’s  School.  There  is  a 
regulation  made  that  the  children  that  come  to  public  examinations  for  admission,  that  they 
should  come  from  a school  in  which  every  child  reads  the  Scriptures  daily.  Now,  I would 
beg  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  very  respectfully,  that  that  rule  is  one  which  particu- 
larly militates  against  the  national  schools.  The  Church  of  England  children  in  the 
national  schools  read  the  Scriptures  daily.  I need  not  tell  you  that  when  Scriptural  educa- 
tion goes  on  daily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a notice  posted  up,  and  then  the  children  of  other 
denominations  withdraw.  In  consequence  of  the  rule  that  every  child  in  the  school  must 
daily  read  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  of  England  children  in  the  national  schools  are 
excluded.  The  examination  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school  is  entirely  a Scriptural  one, 
I may  say.  A boy  from  the  national  school  may  be  most  excellently  educated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  he  would  he  passed  by  for  a boy  from  another  school,  if  it  happened  that  there 
was  one  Roman  Catholic  child  in  the  national  school  where  he  was  educated  whose  parents 
objected  to  their  child  reading  the  Scriptures  ; the  consequence  is,  that  every  boy  in  the 
national  school  is  excluded  from  the  competition  and  the  chance  of  getting  into  the  Incor- 
porated Society’s  school. 

12350.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves . — You  make  no  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  examination? — 
Not  at  all.  I think  it  is  quite  fair  that  the  examinations  should  be  in  the  Scriptures — it  is  a 
necessary  step,  and  a very  proper  rule  ; hut  I think  it  very  unfair  that  because  the  parents 
of  a Roman  Catholic  child  in  a school  may  object  to  his  reading  the  Scriptures,  that  every 
other  boy  in  the  school  should  be  shut  out  from  the  chance  of  admission  into  the  Incor- 
porated Society’s  school. 

12351.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  effect  is  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  national  schools? — 
That  is  the  effect,  though  I do  not  say  the  rule  was  made  with  that  intention ; but  such 
is  the  effect. 

12352.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  present  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Com- 
missioners, either  with  reference  to  any  endowed  school  in  the  county  of  Louth,  or  to  educa- 
tion in  general  ? 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  this  school,  see  page  684.] 


The  Dundalk 
Endowed  School. 
John  Neville,  Esq. 


The  Dundalk  Endowed  School. 

John  Neville,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

12353.  Chairman. — You  are  county  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

12354.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Commissioners? — I wrote  a letter  to 
the  Commissioners. 

12355.  Would  you  wish  to  have  it  read  ? — Yes. 

[The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“ Jocelyn-street,  Dundalk,  16th  October,  1855. 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fact  with  reference  to 
the  ‘ Dundalk  endowed  school,’  and  to  the  manifest  inference  therefrom — that  all  masters 
or  teachers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  should  first  receive  a certificate  of  qualification  from 
a Board  of  Examiners.  I would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  right  of  appointment 
vested  in  any  authority  or  authorities ; but  I would  make  it  essential  that  all  appoint- 
ments of  masters  should  be  conferred  only  on  persons  who  had  first  received  certificates 
of  qualification  from  a legally  constituted  Board  of  Examiners. 
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“Some  years  since  a young  friend,  then  staying  with'  me,  was  sent  to' the  Dundalk 
endowed  school  who,  amongst  other  matters,  was  to  hare  been  instructed  in  the  first  six  — 
books  of  Euclid.  Having,  some  months  after  his  entrance,  taken  occasion  to  inquire  into  r7U 
his  progress,  I learned  that  the  hoy  was  not  only  required  to  commit  the  definitions  and  t t, 

enunciations  of  the  respective  propositions  to  memory,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  demon.  *'  E’’' 

stations,  word  for  word.  Having  written  to  the  master  to  complain  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  instruction  in  a science  that  required  a memory  for  reasons  rather  than- 
for  words,  and  which  must,  of  necessity,  retard  much  progress,  I received  in  reply  a very 
long  letter  which  left  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  he  was  teaching  a silence  he 
did  not  understand,  however  highly  qualified  in  other  subjects. 

. “It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  very  great  necessity  there  is  to  make  • 
mathematical  science  a very  prominent  element  of  general  education  ■ and  if  this  be  so 
masters  should  not  be  appointed  who  have  to  learn  its  most  elementary  branches. 

“ I am>  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.”  John  Neville. 

1 2356.  Cliairman.  What  school  do  you  mean  by  the  Dundalk  endowed  school?— I mean 
SfateleSer  PH  ’ ta*i Mr'  Gos!ett' tlle  present  master,  is  not  the  teacher  referred 
stated  to  the  ComSiofe™  UCi“e'  1 “ “ MCeSSary  t0  ^ ia  ‘here 

education  ^ ^ FOeuriug  a scientific 

soSa?p;StStfiSirwMci  classioai  imtraction  is  e*™ besiaeB  m- 

taefand'f  dS  not  think  itaeeessaiyto^keep  paperS  ’ b“‘  1 W * * about  seven  years. 


Erasmus  Smith's  School,  at  Ardee.  ***» 

P eter  Hickey,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  fcAo°(’  f Arlee' 

. _ Peter  Hickey,  Esq. 

sionJrsof  Seeman'— D°  7°U  ^ any  °ffice  ?—I  am  CIlairman  of  the  Town  Commis- 

„•  '“61  t?  be  hapi>5r  ‘“,hef  a?y  iheervations  yon  have  to  address  to  the  Commis- 
the  Tow7c^  •IS“n  end0.w®<i,SI!ll0»1  at  Ardee  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
jLXf6  "?  ?bIlged  *°  paJ'  ‘owards  ‘he  master's  salary,  £20 
Irish  , and  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  indeed  I may  say  all,  consider  they  should 

mTsterTslkry1101  ™ **“  mana«emenl  of  tie  aa  ‘hey  pay  that  £20  towards  the 

to  School6  SeC™tary  Wm  read  tbe  informa‘i<m  hofore  the  Commissioners  with  respect 

information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  inEetums  Documentor 
ade  to  Parliament  in  1823,  page  fi.  It  is  there  mentioned  a schoolhouse  in  the  Union  Evidence.^7 
Ho  particulars  are  given  except  that  it  is  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith  The  school  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Second  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Educatmn  Inquiry  1826,  page  707.  They  mention  Jo  schools,  one  for  boys  and  X 
2K  f Tw'Iu  “n  Ardeei.  Tkoy  s“o  as  to  the  girls'  school  that  it  is  a good  house— cost 
±200— that  the  Corporation  of  Ardee  contributed  £150  towards  its  building,  and  £50  from 
Mr.  Rimton.  W,th  respect  to  the  boys’  school,  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  pay  the  master. 

, „„  '““P'tat'™  of  Ardee  gave  an  acre  and  seven  perches  of  land,  and  contributed  £20 

towards°tharbS  -So?  pay,m™‘  master's  salary.  W.  P.  Euxton,  Esq.,  contributed  £100 
towards  tbe  building  of  the  school-house.”  u 

« JS6-4'  In  *5?  ReP°rfc  ?f  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations,  Ireland,  p.  659,  the 
school  is  mentioned  again.  They  state  .-—“There  is  no  school  directly  under  the  control 
(Priv  W iP0Katir  nAn  Engbsh  school,  however,  established  under  the  Act,  10  George  I. 

Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  has  been,  in  a 
Srlir  lrl;  bU  and/uPP°rt®d  b,y  tbe  Corporation,  who  in  1806  granted  one  acre  of 
Y?  f°r  the  .sebooihouse,  and  a sum  of  £300  for  building  it.  The  Cor- 
from  the  Cnvf  d aVnnmty  f f20  for  the  schoolmaster  in  addition  to  £20  a-year 
schoolmLS  ^r8-°f  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  The  Corporation  do  not  appoint  the 

eSTetS  ifk  d^Ve  anjt  patrTY  from  .those  Srants-  There  is  also  a female  school 
estabhshed  in  hke  manner,  towards  the  erection  of  which,  in  1817,  the  Corporation  granted 

There  ^ + • 18  pai  of£,12  b7  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

Catholics  • “nety"slx,  PupJs  in  the  male  school,  twenty-five  Protestants,  seventy-one 
SlxtJ'Te  in,tEe  female  schools,  ten  Protestants,  fifty-nine  Catholics, 
sented r th.e  scbools,  and  found  them  in  a creditable  condition,  and  they  are  repre- 
19&*  'ru°f  considerable  advantage  to  the  town.”  P 

the  Board  of  L8Ch°^  °fAlrde,e  is,mentioned  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
ucation  m Ireland,  made  in  1810.  There  is  mention  of  one  acre  and  seven 

i S 2 
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Dundalk. 

Erasmus  Smith's 
School,  at  Ardee. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


perches  of  land  to  the  school  of  Ardee,  and  that  the  sum  of  £300  was  granted  for  the  budding 
of  the  school.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  grants  were  made  are  stated  in  the 
same  Report  at  page  220.  “ The  accumulation  of  so  very  large  a surplus  fund  deserves, 

and  has  of  late  engaged-the  serious  attention  of  the  Governors,  who  are  certainly  called  on 
to  devise  means  of  appropriating  it,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  and  injunctions  of  the 
Charter  and  Act  of  10th  of  George  I.  Some  of  their  plans  for  this  purpose  have  been  com- 
municated to  us  by  their  registrar,  and  by  such  of  the  Governors  themselves  as  are  members 
of  this  Board.  They  have  resolved  on  founding  an  additional  number  of  English  schools, 
on  a plan  which  bids  fair  to  be  generally  and  extensively  useful,  whenever  any  proprietor 
of  land  is  desirous  of  having  one  established  on  his  estate ; provided  the  situation  is  other- 
wise eligible,  the  Governors  agree  on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a certain  pro- 
portion of  land,  not  exceeding  two  acres,  to  contribute  a sum  not  greater  than  £300 
towards  erecting  a schoolhouse  thereon,  and  to  grant  an  endowment  to  the  master  of  £30 
per  annum.”  The  Ardee  boys’  school  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  English  school 
that  was  founded  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  under  the  plan  referred  to. 


Peter  Hickey,  Esq.  Peter  Hickey,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

12366.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? 
— Nothing  further. 

12367.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  the  Town  Commissioners  want  to  have  a share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

12368.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  management  they  require  ? — The  appointment  of 
master,  for  instance. 

12369-  Anything  else  ? — To  visit  it  and  overlook  the  course  of  education  that  would  be 
going  on,  such  as  that. 

12370.  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  the  system  of  education  that  is  at  present  practised  ? 
— We  never  visited;  but  there  have  been  complaints  made — whispered  about — that  persons 
of  different  religious  persuasions  are  obliged  to  read  books  they  do  not  approve  of — books 
belonging  to  another  religious  persuasion  ; for  instance,  Catholics  are  obliged  to  read  the 
Testament  of  the  Established  Church;  such  as  that.  I often  heard  that  whispered  about. 
I never  visited  the  school. 

12371.  In  point  of  fact  all  you  want  is  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  the  regulation 
of  the  school  ? — Precisely.  As  we  pay  the  money,  on  the  principle  of  fair  play,  we  would 
like  to  get  some  value  for  it. 


Incorporated  Society' s INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOL,  DUNDALK — (in  continuation). 

School,  Dundalk-con. 

Rev.  G.  Studdert.  Rev.  George  Studdert  sworn  and  examined. 

12372.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  institution? — 
Catechist. 

' 12373.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  relative  to  the  institution  ? — I wish  to  state 
that  I was  not  aware  of  flogging  in  the  way  the  master  described — taking  down  the  clothes. 
I often  heard  of  the  master  beating  a boy  across  the  shoulders  for  misconduct. 

12374.  Are  all  cases  of  punishment  reported  to  you? — Sometimes  the  master  may  report 
to  me  that  he  flogged  a boy  for  swearing,  for  a lie,  but  I regarded  it  as -a  mere  blow  across 
the  shoulders ; I never  heard  of  the  clothes  being  taken  off'  the  boy. 

12375.  Should  you  disapprove  of  that-mode  of  punishment? — I should. 

12376.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  punishments  are  frequent  in  the 
school  ? — I have  not. 

12377.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  the  master  of  undue  severity? — No,  I cannot 
.•jay  I have. 

12378.  Is  there  any  .other  matter  you  Wish  to  call  attention  to? — I wish  to  mention, 
with  respect  to  the  lavatory,  that  I have  frequently  reported  it  to  the  Board  as  not  being 
sufficient ; want  of  funds  alone  prevented  the  Board  from  enlarging  it.  It  will  soon  be 
improved,  I expect.  I have  suggested  improvements  on  that  point. 

12379.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  writing?— Yes,  in  writing.  The  committee  reported  it,  and  I- 
have  frequently  spoken  of  it. 

12380.  When  did  you  report  it  in  writing  ? — I could  not  tell  at  this  minute ; but  on  the 
last  inspection,  when  a deputation  came  down,  the  agent  went  over  it,  and  saw  what  was 
necessary.  - 

12381.  Did  you  report  it  within  the  last  twelve  months  to  the  Board? — I may  say  in 
writing,  because  I sent  the  report  of  the  committee: 

12382.  Did  you  get  any  reply  to  that? — No,  I do  not  think  any  direct  reply  came  to 
that ; but  last  July  the  agent  went  over  the  place,  and  took  down  a memorandum  of  it, 
which  he  read  to  the  Board  in  Dublin. 

12383.  How  long  have  you  been  catechist  ? — About  thirteen  years. 

12384.  Did  you  ever  report  it  before  July,  1855  ? — I might  say  I did. 

12385.  At  what  period  might  you  say  you  did  ?— Really  I cannot  tax  my  memory  now. 
I did  not  look  over  the  books,  nor  do  I keep  a copy  of  my  letters. 

1 2386.  I am  asking  as  to  reports  in  writing  by  yourself  ? — I kept  no  memorandum  of  that. 

12387.  May  I assume  you  did  not  report  in  writing  ? — You  may  not  assume  it. 
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1.  per‘0d  W\thin  ??  IaTSt  thirteen  years  at  which  you  did  SO  ?-I  Dundalk. 

. Loo  W y Wllttei n memorandum  of  it;  1 cannot  say  exactly.  " 

12389.  Did  you  ever  get  any  written  reply? — I cannot  sav  I did  Incorporated  Society's 

have  the  new  water-closet  convenient  to  the  boys.  ’ l l ° lo 

.12391.  Where?— The  spot  was  not  decided  upon ; but  that  was  one  of  the  things  made 
a a me  qua  non  by  the  members  of  the  Board  when  lookin'*  at  it.  S 

offices.92'  IM  3'0U  ™gscst  “nj  covered  way  from  the  house  to  the  office's  ?-Not  to  those 

the  distance  too  great  for  boys  in  wot  and  cold  weather?— No  I do  not 
thmk  * is.  If  a boy  was  .11  it  might  be  inconvenient ; but  there  is  an  awangemen 
for  that  case.  When  we  have  the  new  lavatories,  we  purpose  to  have  t water  closet 
I wtmld  wish  to  mention  about  the  examination  system  ; it  was  arranged  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thackeray  foi  the  improvement  of  the  various  schools.  It  stimulates  thekoys  pre- 
paring for  the  courso  required  to  be  gone  through  by  candidates  for  admission  intoZ 
institution.  It  was  found  to  work  remarkably  well.  The  masters  of  the  schools  4at  sent 
boys  were  stimulated,  and  a better  class  of  education  was  given  to  the  boys.'  The  examt 
nation  itself  is  conducted  yearly  by  a clergyman  named' year  by  year  by  the  denutS 
and  he  is  selected  because  there  are  no  boys  coming  from  his  own  school,  for  it  m“ght  bo 
supposed  he  would  favour  them.  The  boys  are  arranged,  and  known  only  by  numbers  to 
the  examiner.  He  selects  the  best  numbers,  and  returns  them  to  the  deputation, The  are 

vo-es  *'  i LT14  u S°i  T,6".*10?'  W1?  resPcct  t0  the  applications  for  the  places  of  boys 
pom  out  of  tho  school,  that  there  have  been  a great  many  applications.  Since  I came 
into  the  room  this  very  day,  I was  asked  to  recommend  a biy ; and  there  are  many 

tiieir  houses ele  ° 7 “J  'K"d  wio  gom’«  Ms  esiZenS- 

12394.  Chairman.— What  opinion  have  they  formed  of  them  ?— Of  course  there  are 
black  sheep  in  every  flock  but  I have  generally  hoard  a good  account  of  them.  Many 

12395 cZldvon  re  TE  011  Z T'™5'’  and  80m0  even  hav0  «0M  to  Mia.  ? 

1 2395,  C onld  you  state  what  proportion  have  turned  out  badly  ? — I could  not  say  I am 
very  glad  to  say  they  turned  out  very  fair — those  I heard  of.  7 

12397.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  such  reports  ? — I think  it  would  be 

;z,ztuid  pZZgting™ tiey  40  so  at  *•.  «*  *■* 

Lord398'  Ha,<S  I0“  a°y  °ftGt  obse?Ta‘*or,s  *°  address  to  the  Commissioners  ?— No,  my 

The  Hon.  Augustus  Jocelyn  sworn  and  examined.  Hon.  A.  Jocelyn.. 

12399.  As  a member  of  the  local  committee,  I wish  to  mention  that  on  several  occasions 

courre  o'f  aZimZZw , wZ  n“*t0r8'  s0™  °f  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
and  other  no?,  >hfl™y. , We  called  attention  to  the  deflciency  of  sheeting,  shirts,  basins, 
nfwW  necessaries  and  convemencies  for  the  children.  These  have  been  taken  no  notice 
tfoZrSZto ZEZZZ1™'  The  jnajority  of  the  committee  also  made  obsorva- 
three  h tb  “t8c  .“st  bemg.non-residcnt,  and  his  attending  only  onco  a week  for 

SmSSZhufir,1,'1  ”*r*  lMre'  nTh“'  1 beliore-  » ‘0  comj forwaid  at  some 
i S meetlu?  > but  at  all  events  no  notice  lias  been  taken  of  it.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion 

are  ZleZZl  sobtilh  n Z ^e,rJ°'Iers  m 80  circumscribed,  and  their  suggestion^ 

Zattendin " t r , ’ “"ji1  th°  Board  D“U!'b  «>at  I for  one  intended  to  give 

fZre,  onloss  ° different  course  is  taken.  I can  answer  personally  for  the 
ClovmZ  of  SenZ  efdufatod  ft®  establishment.  I am  cognizant  of  severel  in  the 
eZlEdZ  r,il  4h  * Z°  haYe  tamed  out  remarkably  well.  I have  had  several 
- Dutrftbe  7 bl'™eSS  ”,"dor  my  superintendence,  and  we  always  try  to  get  boys 

We  hZbem Z Z EZ-Z  1 ™ *o  aware  that  several  gentlemen  in  the  town 
12400  Mr  43  °yedw  “’Z  °ffioes-  and  tbe7  have'  given  satisfaction, 
in  Dublin  in  writing?'  Tl  610  tbe  recommendations  of  the  local  committee  to  the  Board 
124m  w 5,  * ?rTlleT  were  taken  down  by  the  catechist. 
doubftiey^ESSr94  ?-K°  d°Ubt  ^ down,  and  no 

llev.  George  Studdert  further  examined.  Rev.  G.  Studdert. 

suunmtiE!iV'ZZST:Did  y?U  transmit  to  the  Board  in  Dublin  the  recommendations  or 
toZ  Zre  f A committee?  I may  say  I have.  I wrote  them  out.  I loft  it 
and  I may  say  they  havebeen  sent. 

the  note.  'IE  ?Z  'S  “■  f~ ? ,is  only  T°luntary.  I am  not  bound  to  do  it.  I take  down 
the  oli ill-man  + Ieni  signed  by  the  chairman  present.  And  frequently  I have  asked 
then  lmt  t rin°  1'®main  tl^  [ copied  out  the  notes,  and  have  them  signed  by  the  chairman 
taen,  but  I do  not  say  that  has  always  been  done. 
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Dundalk  12404.  If  you  do  not  transmit  them,  the  master  does  ?— Yes. 

donda  k.  124Q5  BuJt  are  satisfied  that  either  by  you  or  the  master  the  suggestions  of  the 

Incorporated  Society' s 1 j committee  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Board  in  Dublin? — Yes.  1 am  satisfied  of 

School,  Dundalk. 

Rev.  G.  Studdert.  tbat 

„ T L Mr.  John  Turner  further  examined. 

Mr.  John  Turner. 

12406.  Mr.  Hughes.— Axe  you  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  the  suggestions  of  the  local 
committee  to  the  Board  ? — Yes.  . , 

12407-  Have  you  transmitted  all  that  were  given  to  you  by  the  catechist  /—Except  such 

as  were  transmitted  immediately  by  himself.  , , ., 

12408.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  has  any  observations  to  address  to  tfie 
Commissioners?  We  will  be  happy  to  receive  suggestions  in  reference  to  education  m 
general,  or  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  in  this  district. 
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Navan,  19th  October,  1855.  Nava*. 

Present  .-—The  Marquess  of  Kildare  ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves  ; Mr.  Stephens  ; and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Miss  Dempsey’s  Endowment  for  Schools  at  Kells.  Miss  Dcmpsc,ys 

William  Ford,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  sworn  and  examined.  Endowment 

12409.  Chairman.— You  are  agent  to  the  trustees  of  Dempsey’s  Schools  ?— Yes ; since  Wlllkm  Fort  e* 
the  commencement.  I was  called  on  by  your  Secretary  to  send  in  a return,  and  Isent  in  that 
which  is  before  the  Commissioners.  I omitted  to  state  the  number  of  hoys  attending 
The  return  I got  up  to  Dublin  was  so  many  girls.  It  should  he  stated  that  the  average 
number  of  boys  attending  the  school  is  300.  I also  omitted  to  state  in  the  return  the 
chattel  property  of  Miss  Dempsey:  legacies  left  to  the  establishment.  I can  give  the  enact 
fgure  to  the  Secretary  when  L go  to  town  : the  amount  of  her  chattel  property  and  the 
residue  which  was  left.  _ It  became  a matter  of  suit  between  the  executes  ind  Dr  Cant 
well,  his  Lordship  who  is  present  here.  It  was  a question  whether  they  were  entitled  to 
the  residuary  funi  Dr.  Cantwell,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Rey 
Mr.  MLyoy  stated  m their  answer  they  would  not  accept  of  it,  if  it  was  decreed  to  them 
that  it  should  be  gives  to  the  charity.  The  other  executor  was  a layman,  and  claimed  it 
m his  own  favour.  The  smt  was  decided  m our  favour ; it  came  to  £3  000  or  £4  000  It 
was  laid  out  in  building  the  schools.  The  contract  for  building  was  £5,040  I 'brought 
with  me  the  books  to  show  the  account  of  the  expenditure  ■ they  are  here  6 

12410.  Where  are  the  schools?_In  Kells:  a female,  and  a male  school.  I have  also 
brought  down  the  rental  of  the  estate.  [The  same  is  handed  in.]  It  shows  the  lettings. 

The  lands  were  let  by  pubhc  advertisement  to  those  we  thought  the  most  solvent,  and  I 
believe  the  highest  bidders,  before  1845.  They  got  an  abatement  since  of  1 0a  an  acre 
which  the  trustees  are  about  to  insist  upon  in  future.  ’ 

S°V  to*  WF  b?en  ■8™*  fhe  trustees  ?— Since  the  commencement. 

12412.  State  the  period? — January  24,  1842;  I see  an  entry  here.  They  had  the 
endowment  before  that,  but  the  site  and  other  matters  were  not  settled  The  building- 
wasml842.  “Contract  for  building,  £5,050  8S.  lid”  It  was  all  paid.  They  were 
obliged  to  borrow  a sum  of  money,  about  £1,000,  to  complete  the  work 

12413.  How  much  of  that  £1,000  has  been  paid  off?— It  is  now  in  course  of  payment. 

Ihe  principle  on  which  we  keep  the  accounts  is,  when  we  receive  the  rents  to  lodge  them  in 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees;  they  draw,  and  every  year  we  balance  the  accounts 
Ihe  bank  book  is  balanced. 

12414.  Mr.  Stephens— The  annual  rental  is  £899  18s.  6 d.  ?— Yes,  but  we  do  not  receive 
that  amount. 

12415.  There  was  a voluntary  abatement  of  10s.  an  acre,  or  £159  4s.? Yes 

12416  When  is  that  to  be  withdrawn  ?— They  propose  at  the  next  audit  of  the  accounts 
to  cease  the  abatement.  We  must  give  six  months’  notice  to  the  tenants  of  our  intention 
to  raise  the  rent ; we  must  have  the  consent  of  the  trustees ; but  I think  the  land  is  worth 
it  now. 

12417.  Are  all  your  endowments  derived  under  this  will  ?— All  the  endowments  are 
derived  from  this  will.  Before  the  abatement  was  given,  the  opinion  of  the  present  Judge 
A!  oore  was  taken,  as  to  whether  the  trustees  had  a right  to  give  an  abatement  or  not.  He 
was  of  opinion  they  had,  and  that  they  had  a right  to  allocate  money  towards  feeding  the 
children  in  the  schools ; and  a great  deal  of  money  was  laid  out  in  giving  them  breakfasts 
during  the  famine  years. 

12418.  Is  this  an  accurate  copy  of  the  will  which  is  produced  ? — I sent  it  from  my  own 
office,  and  of  course  they  compared  it.  _ J 

12419. 1 assume  it  is  correct? — There  were  two  suits  about  it,  one  in  the  Prerogative 
and  one  afterwards  in  Chancery.  The  Attorney- General  was  the  man  who  instituted  it 
Miss  Dempsey  has  no  relations. 

12420.  I suppose  you  have  the  papers  ? — I have. 

1 2421.  Do  you  furnish  the  trustees  with  a schedule  of  the  papers  you  may  have  in 
respect  of  . this  charity,  so  that  if  any  accident  were  to"  occur  to  you,  they  would  be  able 
do  — t lG  documents  in  y°ur  possession  at  the  time  of  your  death  ?— Yes ; I can 

12422  Have  you  furnished  the  trustees  with  a schedule  of  all  the  deeds  in  your  posses- 
sion relating  to  the  trust?— No;  I was  law  agent  and  land  agent,  and  they  are  with  me. 

, J.  ifl,  e books  before  them  at  then-  meetings ; they  generally  meet  once  a-year. 

1„1  . y are  a11  reg"*»ed  ?— Yes ; I do  not  think  the  leases  are  registered.  They 

belong  to  the  trustees,  and  I have  no  demand  upon  them. 

d°,n0*.Bay  T°a  have ; but  the  advantage  of  giving  the  trustees  a schedule  of 
- is  tins,  that  in  case  of  any  accident  occurring  to  you,  they  would  be  enabled  imme- 
a your  executors  those  documents,  whereas  at  present  they  have  no 


3 demand  upon  them. 

them  ia  +iii’o  +i  +•  " " "i ’ advantage  of  giws  mo  huouccb  a scueuiue  oi 

that“  caso  of  any  accident  occurring  to  you,  they  would  be  enabled  imme- 
^ ‘ dejnand  from  your  executors  those  documents,  whereas  at  present  they  have  no 
i . S®  them  ?— Of  course,  I will  give  them  a schedule ; they  are  entitled  to  it ; I 
nave  given  no  schedule. 

^ *s.not  Practice  in  Ireland  I perceive? — They  are  in  safe  custody;  they 
are  m the  muniment  room  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  I keep  them  there  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  fire. 
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12426.  From  the  regularity  of  your  accounts, 
English  system  of  having  a schedule. 

12427.  Chairman. — In  the  amended  return  it 


I thought  you  might  have  pursued  the 
is  stated  there  arc  300  boys  and  33.0  girls  ? 


19428  Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ?— I am  here  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  bo  put.  Mr.  Doyle,  the  principal  of  the  boy  s school  » 
here,  and  some  of  the  boys  to  bo  examined,  as  you  were  not  going  to  hells.  Dr.  f antwell 
is  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Evoy  is  the  other.  . . . . , 

12429.  The  Commissioners  will  direct  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
inspect  the  accounts  ?— The  accounts  will  be  in  Dublin ; lie  can  visit  me  there. 


Drogheda  Blue 
School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Drogheda  Blue  School. 

12430.  Secretary. — There  is  a case  brought  hero  from  Drogheda,  in  the  County  of  Louth, 
the  Commissioners  having  visited  the  school  in  Drogheda,  after  holding  their  court  at 
Dundalk.  1 will  read  the  information  with  regard  to  the  school.  It  appears  by  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  p.  710,  that  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church-yard,  Drogheda,  there  was  a Protestant  school,  of  which  Michael  Daly  was 
the  master ; it  was  both  a free  and  a pay  school.  The  annual  income  of  the  master  was 
£56  17s.  I'd.,  besides  what  twelve  day  scholars  produced.  The  schoolhouse  is  a slated 
house,  built  of  lime  and  stone,  cost  £500.  Thirty-one  Protestants  in  -the  school,  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  one  Presbvterian.  Supported  by  subscriptions,  and  a grant  from 
the  Corporation ; the  resident  gentry  of  Drogheda  and  its  vicinity  built  the  schoolhouse. 

1243 1 The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland  in  1835,  195\  It  is  mentioned,  a free 
school,  kept  by  Mr.  Daly,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  amounting  to  ±52  10s. 
per  annum.  Fourteen  boys  in  the  school,  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar.  , 

12432.  The  school  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  ot  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Foundation  Schools  in  Ireland,  1835.  It  is  there 
stated,  annual  income  £18  9-s.  3d.,  for  apprenticing  freemens  children:  grantor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Coxe,  Dean  of  Ferns.  The  bequest  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.  At  page  886  they  state: — “ by  deed  bearing  date 
3rd  September,  1716.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe,  Dean  of  Ferns  and  Vicar  of  St  Peter’s,  purchased 
from  the  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  a rent-charge  of  £20  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the 
lands  of  Killineer,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 

“This  rent-charge  he  bequeathed  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or 
the  major  part  of  them  in  trust,  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  for  ever  thereafter  lay 
out  and  dispose  of  said  yearly  sum  towards  putting  and  placing  out  the  son  and  sons  of 
freemen,  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established,  and  who  should  be 
freemen  of  the  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  and  inhabitants  within  the  liberties  thereof,  for 
two  years  at  the  least,  next  before  their  death  or  before  the  time  of  placing  out  such  sons 
apprentices  to  such  trades,  callings,  and  employments,  and  to  such  masters,  being  members 
of  the  said  Church  of  Ireland,  as  the  said  Justices,  or  the  major  part  of  them  should  think 
fit,  and  for  and  towards  the  buying  and  providing  such  clothes  and  apparels  for  such  sons 
so  to  be  put  out  as  in  such  cases  is  usual.  „ 

“This  fund  appears  to  be  applied  according  to  the  trusts  of  the  Bequest.'1 
12433.  A return  has  been  received  from  the  .master,  John  Shaw.  In  that  return  lie 
makes  no  statement  with  regard  to  charters,  wills,  or  deeds.  [The  return  is  read.]  I 
believe  there  is  no  return  from  the  trustees.  The  master,  the  treasurer,  and  the  clergy- 
man connected  with  the  school  are  in  attendance. 


Mr.  John  Shaiu  sworn  and  examined. 

12434.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the  Drogheda  Blue  school? — Yes. 

12435.  How  long  ? — Eleven  years. 

12136.  Who  appointed  you  ? — The  Governor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wynne.  The  gentlemen 
who  subscribed  were  summoned  to  meet  in  July,  1843,  I think,  or  1814.  The  school  was 
rebuilt  in  that  year,  and  I did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  immediately  upon  being  appointed. 
I am  eleven  years  in  the  school  last  July. 

12437.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — In  the  Queen’s  county. 

12438.  Were  you  ever  trained  as  a schoolmaster? — No. 

1 2439.  .Did  you  ever  hold  a school  before  this  ? — Yes. 

12440.  Where? — -The  parish  school  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Drogheda;  I had  a school  of  my  own. 

12441.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  ? — Thirteen.  _ _ 

12442.  How  many  boarders? — They  are  all  boarders.  They  are  boarded  in  the  school- 
There  is  one  of  them  not  in  the  school  at  present.  He  is  on  the  establishment.  He  go 
a sore  foot,  nis  mother  took  him  off.  The  surgeon  thought  the  foot  should  be  cut  o 
from  scrofula.  But  she  is  allowed  maintenance  for  him  out  of  the  fund. 

12443.  How  are  the  pupils  selected  ? — By  the  votes  of  the  governors.  Parents  an 
others  apply  by  petition ; and  they  arc  admitted  by  the  gentlemen  who  subscribe,  a a 
general  meeting. 

12444.  Are  they  all  Protestants? — All. 
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appear  aa  freeme/s  eons,  they  ndmi/thosTwho  mdMtitutei>”th  W1“  aPPHc“‘s  <•»  not  Hav«. 

cha 'ea  ,UYh0  ^ ^ ^ b°0ka  a"d  requisites  ?-The  treasurer  pur-  Ml.  Jo“TL 

them,  they  are1"”"  cheap*  4lM  b°0ltB  ?~7 es ; the  Church  Education  Society  ire  get 

12448.  How  often  do  the  boys  ffet  new  clnflips  9 Anno,  — , 

clothes.  The  funds  are  very  low.  The  sermon  Iris  not  hi  year*  , T ,iey  are  badl7  off  for 

124ol.  Do  you  receive  a salary  as  clerk  ? — I do. 

wSISSSE®^"1' 

filthy  a state  as  it  was  yesterday  ?-  There  was  no  school  in  ,me  ”laster>  111  as  dirty  and 

down  in  1842  or  1843,  and  rebuilt.  school  m it  when  I went.  It  was  taken 

EaS  it-f,Ver  been  washcc!  wnce  it  was  built  ?_E very  week 
F-!TorI:X~°  "Hh  the  bCd-r00m:  -™‘  last  washed  ? — Either 

HIS-  ni'rv™5  f 0 PS‘  «“ t!,c  fire  Pla“  washed  ? — At  that  time 
1 241Q*  wit?  °Lsee  *¥  st;lt0  11  was  in  yesterday  ?— Yes. 

Mo  droppings  up™  *“»  ™ 

12460.  Was  it  not  disgusting?-!  should  not  think  so. 

IJ|: 

??!»?'  /as  rt  110t  offensive?— I did  not  think  so.  P* 

)™'  w ' j'-a“"i?°J*s  alceP  in  t]l°  room?— Twelve. 

12466.'  Where  & it  pkcedi-S  Lll.Vfi.tplace0'™  •"* 

12467.  Eor  the  use  of  all  the  boys  ?— All  the  bovs  ' 

12463.  That  is  the  onlyutensil /hey  h.ve?-Thit  is  all. 

placed^?— Ye/erday°wiC  thmday1'  ’ ind  ' 0'BPO‘  ^ - lIlC  buoket  !a 

that  fell  from  the  beds  was  not  taken  down  ° ’ ’ keeping,  some  straw 

b™'VinS  ‘Lat  *b0  b“A*0t  ~ - — l 

JIJH-  h;'PPC°  t *-?  0OuItl  n0t  «v the  PMoular  day. 

of  kc  bucket  SS^Mo"6  ^ **  °U‘  ‘°  ■T°“  ^‘”4  was  not  the  resnlt 

washed.3'  ™ Ut'IC  ata?  ‘ba‘  was  about  the  place  till  the  room  would  be 

SKt  Whak  was  the  straw  put  there  for  ?-It  was  swept  off  the  room 
C U]  ¥ 8'et  011  the  room  ?— From  the  beds. 

wok  U°'T  d,d  “ g0t  0Ut  0f  «*  “a  ?-S»“0  of  them  are  a little  ripped,  and  arc 

® ** — 

1 2430  v V°?g  , , ,hV  booo  in  use?— The  ticks? 
j™?'  “s?— I oould  not  say  exactly. 

H S'  HaTe  tlleJ  bee“  te”  TOWS  in  use  ?— No. 

JHS'  °w  many  years  ?-I  suppose  four  or  five  years, 
weeks  ' °”g  ta  tie  stra"'  boen  “ nse?-That  is  changed  every  six  or  seven 

Hi!-:  U°  *on  IWto  «m  straw  ? — I do. 

24.36'  Of°/°U  k00p  *?  a,oc““”t  of  it? — I have  an  account. 
bokiihhuLt  araount.Bla  1 “ t!'0  Bl,'aW  0"te0d  “ it?-b  b have'  not  the  general 

striw  atT  totiie  SZ  b°?A  *"»  "'ooka  a«°-  aild  *«  me  the  entry  for 

think  that  was  for  straw  ’ 4 S °4  PUt  d°Wn  as  straw.  I have  here,  June,  Is.  Gd.  1 

‘hi  mSerga  ™ 1 ™“  ^ ^ *»  — 

H«  n %e  data  of  that  entry  ?- — June, 

ontryhei-e  May'  and  sho'v  me  anY  entry  in  May  for  straw  ?-I  do  not  find  any 

somotimHkaveiineih^S'dbn01'  t''?t  miP!,t  be  1 got  8tl'aw  without  charging  it ; I 
straw  for  thb  beds  d " C°St  mneh-abont  a shilling  or  so  ; ive  bundles  of 

I want  you  to  point  me  out  the  entries  for  the  straw.  Commence  from  the  1st 

4 T 
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qf  January  and  findAmre  ihif  SJOtlMrf  Derambmq  18&L8  ^ 

12493  1 Am Sling  of  the  period  from  the  let  of  January,  1855,  down  to  the  present 
nromtnf  Show  me  how  many  entries  you  have  in  the  book  for  straw  durmg  that  time  ?- 
1 find  only  three  during  that  time,  hut  I am  sure  I charged  it  mole  frequently. 

12494  yGive  me  the  first  of  the  three  ?^I  have  here  the  30  h of  December,  Is.  3c«. 
m95  I am  asking  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  down  to  Die  present  moment.  . Answer 

me  that  question,  an!  then  give  me  any  evplanation  you  ‘tok»oper?-^e  m on  the 
3rd  of  February,  6s.  4 d.  for  whitewashing  and  straw.  I know  that,  though 

mT24°96edShow  me  that  entry.  I find  it  is  “ By  cost  of  whitewashing,  &c.”  f-That  was 
straw.  I do  not  make  a separate  entry  for  every  little  thing  of  that  kind. 

12497  Did  you  not  profess  to  read  the  entry  ? 1 did.  . R1  , r ,, 

12498.  Show  me  the  word  “ straw  ”?-It  is  not  there.  I am  satisfied  the  6a  4 i. 

“S  ISTyou  swear  it  does  ?_I  do  not  like  to  swear  to  those  things,  not  having  the 
general  book  with  me  ; but  I believe  it  most  positively  to  be  so.  senaratelv 

12*500  Have  vou  anv  entry  through  the  entire  book  for  straw  ?—  bio,  not  separately. 

1250i:  Show  me  the  other  entries  to  which  you  refer,  and  m which  you  say  straw  is 

?w“ ttai' "ffi  taZ  la.  that  you  have  pointed  .0?  That  is  not  . 
tlei2°50e3I  There  ^ onlyone  la",  fid.  in  the  column.  I find,  " By  additional  money  expenses, 
^“oYdo  yoZZ’toSIhaTS'  la.  fid.  was  for  straw  ?-I  am  pretty  positive  it 
TZZkno“'auy  of  those  entries  to  which  you  have  referred  were  for 
straw  ? No. 

1 9*0  fi  Show  me  the  next  entry  ? — That  is  the  last. 

2507  Then  am  I to  understand  that  from  the  3rd  of  February  to  July  you  have  no  entry 
whatever  fn  respect  of  straw  or  of  - money  expenses”  ?-On  the  2nd  of  June  I have 

ani^^8°^ow,  having^isposed  of  the  straw,  let  me  ask  you  when  was  the  ticken  purchased  ? 

— I cannot  tell.  , 0 T+  woe 

12509.  Was  it  purchased  since  you  became  master  c it  was. 

\lfn  When^was  irtiXelZh^S^Ls’not  been  washed  since  it  was  pur- 
chased; 'some  has  been  washed  within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  such  as  the  one  I 

showed  you  yesterday,  where  a boy  unfortunately  wets  the  bed. 

12512.  You  say  that  some  of  the  ticken  has  not  been  washed  for  five  years  . Yes. 

12513.  Has  it  "been  in  constant  use  during  that  time?  Yes. 

12514-  When  were  the  counterpanes  purchased  ?— Some  of  them  are  there  since  I ca  . 
12516  The  me  Xpuited^Ip  with  my  stick  yesterday  was  as  black  as  my  coat  ?— That  is 

Howoftenhavetheybeenwashed?  Hasthat 

one  I pointed  out  to  you  yesterday  ever  been  washed  f— It  has,  witlnn  the  l»st  six  months , 
that  one  particularly  I told  you  of,  the  boy  that  had  the  weakness  I mentioned 

12518  1 Were  there  any  tickens  in  the  room  that  have  never  been  washed  ? Tber ' w • 

12519  How  many  ?— Well,  I dare  say  there  are  five  or  six  that  have  not  been  gashed 
12520.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  those  counterpanes  were  ^w^tvefbSS 

years  ago  ; have  been  in  constant  use  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  have  never  bee 
washed  ?— Some  of  them  have  never  been  washed.  9 

12521.  And  that  which  was  the  dirtiest  was  washed  within  the  last  six  months s?  Ye s . 
12522  Then  the  cleanest  looking  blankets  and  the  cleanest  looking  counterpanes 
not  been  washed  for  eleven  years?— The  blankets  have  been  occasionally  washed. 

12523.  But  some  have  not  been  washed  for  eleven  years  r — res.  T,  -g 

12524.  Are  there  any  bedsteads  ?— No  ; there  were  never  any  since  I came.  Ihere 
a raised  place  on  the  floor,  on  which  the  beds  are  laid  flat. 

12525.  How  often  is  the  linen  changed?— The  sheets  once  a month. 

12526.  When  were  the  blankets  purchased? — 1 do  not  know  how  long  ago. 

12527.  How  many  years  ago  ? — It  may  be  three  or  four.  . t Aonnnt 

12528.  Will  you  swear.it  was  only  three  or  four? — I think  it  is  not  longer  , 
swear.  The  accounts  for  these  things  are  paid  by  the  treasurer. 

12529.  Were  there  any  of  them  purchased  when  you  first  became  master?  j 

12530.  The  blankets,  you  think,  were  purchased  about  three  or  four  years 
12531.  How  often  have  the  blankets  I was  looking  at  yesterday  been  washed 
have  no  blankets  to  change  them.  . „ ,p,  ,r 

12532.  Have  they  been  washed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years . lhey 
12533.  When? — I could  not  tell. 

12534.  Were  they  washed  during  the  present  year  ?_Some  of  them  ^®re- 
12535.  How  many  ?— I cannot  tell ; I leave  the  regulation  of  that  to  Mrs.  bhaw. 

12536.  Who  pays  for  the  washing  ? — They  are  washed  in  the  house. 
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12537.  Do  you  charge  for  the  washing?— I do  not 
12538.  Who  finds  the  soap  ? — The  governors. 
flJSrfW1?*  “ thu  f C°mi‘  for  SOap  fer  washing  tto  blankets?— There  is  I4».  1M-  on 
^2540  fWheii°nS;bvo,f  mV "ashm«,bla”ke1ts  ! for  the  general  nse  of  the  house. 

I get  the  ™hmg  *ie  am  not  paid  at  all. 

aoS'sIlT^^lSe? 6 en‘rie8in  7°” »“**»  soaP  a There  is  the  last 

SS£r  Wa8K,,S  fo-  general  use  of  the  school- 

v J™5943'tv  !Vant  t0  \n0W  !10T  often  have  the  blankets  been  washed  during  the  last  five 
* are  no- i washed  separately  from  the  boys’  clothes,  and  I cannot  tell 

JJ0W  “any  times  have  they  been  washed  ? — I cannot  tell. 

1™.  Have  they  been  washed  twice?— I think  they  have. 

12546.  Will  you  swear  it  ? — I will  not. 

12547.  When  were  the  sheets  last  washed  ?— Everv  week  seme  of  „„„  -u  ■> 
Some  of  them  get  sheets  more  frequently  than  others5^  f * washed. 

IS®'  S"8  y°u  a “Pare  set  of  sheets  ?- We  have  three  for  each  bed-one  for  the  wash 
12549.  Have  you  any  account  for  the  washing  of  the  sheets?— No-  it  goes  in  the 
general  washing  of  the  school.  ’ “ &oes  in  tne 

■ }S'  5??  i0138,®?  sinecure  office  of  washerwoman  ?— My  servant. 

i o-ro  t ° d thought? — But  it  is  by  no  means  a sinecure. 

J25  j I am  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  servant  in  respect  of  the  washing  for  the  school 

Sof  wat6r.  °JB  W“Sl1  tiemSelTeS  ?-In  the  ^ at  lde 

12554  Ho  iev  UmPt.?^Thel? iS  ”°  p?mp-,  We  m veiT  padly  off  for  water  in  Drogheda, 
locrc  nn  * ie7  wasb  themselves  m the  tub  every  morning  ? — Yes 
J What  quantity  of  water  would  the  tub  hold  ?— Five  or  six  gallons. 

TT°  ail  the  b°ys  wash  themselves  in  the  tub  ?— They  do. 
myself7'  H0,T  °f'°n  “ th°  W“‘er  cpan£e<P  p fresh  water  every  morning:  I see  that 

! Trrv  *be  boys  ever  bathe  ? — They  do  sometimes. 

12559.  Where  ? — In  the  river  Boyne. 

12560.  When  did  they  bathe  last? — July  last. 

12561.  How  often? — I think  only  once. 

12562.  How  often  in  June  ?— Not  at  all  this  year,  I think. 

12o63.  Then  they  bathed  once  during  the  entire  of  the  year  in  the  river  2— Yes  Thev 

o^artd^  frerf  J/0ne  * bathe’  but  1 very  unwell.  I wl^very  badly  ^ 
to  waik,  and  my  medical  adviser  did  not  wish  me  to  come  to  Navan  to-day/  I was  not 
able  g°^th  them,  and  I was  afraid  to  let  them  go  by  themselves. 

July  once  Ahen’  “ pomt  of  fact’  the7  haye  not  been  washed  this  year?— They  bathed  in 
12565.  Only  once  ? — I think  only  once. 

With  the  e,xcePti<m  of  the  washing  they  got  in  the  Boyne  in  July  last,  will  vou 
I could  nTt  I”6  ’"‘w  t IT  fr°m  Jamlait t0  tie  present  time  ? — Except  that  occasfon, 
themselves4  ; b 1 C“U  ‘h®™  eTeI7m0mm£  at  Beyen  o'clock,  and  see  that  they  wash 

niecfcf  ’Ja  **£  “ unlimited  supply  of  water  ?— As  much  as  is  necessary.  They  have  a 
piece  of  soap  sufficiently  large  for  washing.  J 

12568.  When  did  they  wash  their  bodies  ?— I do  not  think  they  did  it  since  they  washed 
1 us?3  to  bring  soap  occasmnally  to  make  them  wash  in  the  river.  7 
of  .exceP‘Ion  »f  fbo  bathing  in  the  river  Boyne  in  July,  from  the  1st 

their  the  7 dTun  j 5IS  ,the  “V  parts  of  their  persons  that  have  been  washed  are 
les  morefrl  “ « **  GeMraIlp  ““  a ™>ek  they  wash  their  feet;  some! 

The  inn?  6 fre11uentj7-  When  their  boots  are  repairing  their  feet  are  washed  every  night. 

7 keep  the  shoes  for  tw0  or  three  days. 

and  hands411  “ *Ub  °f  water?— the  tub  is  emptied  when  they  wash  their  faces 

wnd  a fresl1  “OPPIJ  Pnt  in  ?— Certainly. 

‘ill2-  "hen  was  the  school-room  washed  ?— Last  Saturday. 

Who  washed  it?— Two  of  the  boys. 

1‘St-  “ rt  washed  every  Saturday  ?— Every  Saturday, 
have  ' V ,do  you  account,  then,  for  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  ?—  The  hors 
out  the™  “T?1-™0."1  as  a place  where  they  resort  in  leisure  hours,  and  they  are  in  and 
S db8rsS“ggt„k£r  fee,!7  ^ 76r7  beaT7  Sb06S  **  md  in  clay 

room5  dfd  Yv!?11  ? 6 Co“missioners  P°inted  7°ur  attention  yesterday  to  the  state  of  the  school- 
ThP  ’ nofc  see  the  great  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  that  was  in  every  part  of  it  ?— 

12577  Ti°!m  cannot;  be  very  clean.  I did  not  see  any  accumulation  more  than  usual. 
accumnlv't;™1 Vi“?  ai?  rt',ls,wer  *0  m7  question.  I ask  you  whether  you  did  not  see  the 

12578  T f dlrt,and  filth  .in  the  school-room  ? — I did  not. 

before  we  „as?ume  jen>  *bat  was  in  the  same  state  as  usual?— It  is  swept  in  the  morning 
come  in  111  ’ fnc  . e tune  you  came  in,  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock,  there  might  have 
me  m some  sand  on  then-  feet,  and  that  is  all  I know  of  it. 

4 T 2 
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12579.  When  was  the  kitchen  washed? — On  Saturday. 

12580.  It  was- so  dirty  yesterday  that  my  feet  actually  clung  to  the  flooring:  how  do  you 
account  for  that? — I cannot  account  for  that.  I am  very  seldom  in  the  kitchen ; I have  no 
time  to  go  there.  It  might  he  that  they  were  cooking  the  dinner. 

12581.  The  entire  kitchen  was  in  that  state? — It  is  washed  every  Saturday. 

12582.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a slob,  if  yon  know  what  that  is  ? — Yes.. 

12583.  When  were  you  in  the  kitchen  last? — I cannot  say,  I was  there  this  morning 
before  I camejiere.  - _ - 

12584.  Did  not  the  quantity  of  dirt  strike  you? — It  had  not  been  cleaned. 

12585.  But  yesterday?— I cannot  say  as  to  yesterday;  I might  have  been  in  the  kitchen, 
but  I cannot  say  I was.  They  were  cooking  dinner  when  you  came,  and  there  might  have 
been  some  water  spilled. 

12586. 1 am  speaking  of  the  entire  kitchen;  there  was  not  a place  but  was  a receptacle  of 
dirt? — I do  not  know  how  that  is  possible,  it  is  washed  every  Saturday,  and  cleaned  up 
every  morning  and  evening  again.  1 .,111 

12587.  Now  about  the  dining  hall;  when  was  that  washed?— It  was  certainly  washed  last 
week,  and  it  is  generally  washed  on  Thursday  or  Friday  again,  it  never  passed  a week,  and 
sometimes  twice  a week. 

12588.  When  does  all  this  washing  go  on? — 111  the  evening  sometimes. 

12589.  Always  in  the  evening? — Not  always;  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

12590.  Who  inspects  the  school? — No  one  came  to  inspect  it.  1 he  vicar  comes  some- 
times, and  his  assistants;  the  vicar,  Mr.  Ormsby,  or  his  assistants,  may  come  in. 

12591.  Is  there  any  report  book  of  their  visits? — No.  _ 

12592.  When  did  Mr.  Ormsby  visit  the  school?— He  has  been  unwell ; lie  was  m it  within 
the  last  month;  he  is  not  living  in  the  parish,  he  is  delicate  in  health. 

12593.  Who  visits  the  school? — His  assistant,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Eccles. 

12594.  How  often? — I could  not  tell;  he  used  to  come  once  or  twice  in  the  fortnight  to 
examine  the  boys ; his  occupations  are  much  more  numerous  now  than  when  Mr.  Ormsby 
was  well,  and  he  has  not  been  there  perhaps  so  often. 

12595.  When  was  he  there  last? — About  a fortnight  ago. 

12596.  Has  any  other  Protestant  minister  been  there  within  the  last  fortnight?  No;  no 
one  came  purposely  to  visit  the  school.  A gentleman  named  Beddy  comes  in  sometimes  ; 
he  is  a yearly  subscriber. 

12597.  Does  Mr  Ormsby  ever  go  up  to  the  bedroom? — He  does. 

12598.  When  was  he  there  last? — I could  not  say;  it  is  a long  time. 

12599.  Has  Mr.  Eccles  ever  been  in  the  bedroom? — Yes. 

12600.  When? — I cannot  say. 

12601.  Was  he  there  since  January  last? — Yes;  I think  in  July  last. 

12602.  Did  he  make  any  remark  upon  the  dirty  state  of  the  room? — No. 

12603.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  by  any  person  as  to  the  dirty  and  filthy  state  of 
the  place? — No. 

12604.  Has  any  remark  been  made  to  you  upon  the  dirt  of  the  kitchen.  —No;  but  they 
do  not  go  to  the  kitchen ; I do  not  know  of  their  going  there. . 

12605.  Is  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  the  place  appropriated  to  boarders  is  cleanly  ? 

I tell  you  simply  what  I know. 

12606.  Do  they  ever  go  to  the  dining-hall? — Very  seldom. 

12607.  Did  Mr.  Eccles  ever  make  any  remark  as  to  the  dirt  of  that? — Never ; I do  not 
know  was  he  ever  in  it. 

12608.  Was  he  ever  in  the  schoolroom? — Yes ; it  is  there  he  examines  the  boys. 

12609.  Does  he  refer  to  the  dirt  of  the  boys?— There  is  one  boy  very  dirty,  I send  out 
to  wash  his  hands  during  the  day ; I think  he  remarked  him. 

12610.  Did  he  bathe  in  the  Boyne  in  July? — Yes;  they  all  bathe. 

12611.  Did  Mr.  Eccles  ever  remark  the  dirt  of  the  flooring  of  the  schoolroom,  of  the  bed- 
room, or  of  the  boys  ? — No. 

12612.  Nobody  ever  made  any  complaint? — Never ; I was  spoken  to  about  the  boards, 
it  is  a peculiar  kind  of  deal  that  is  in  them,  and  they  will  not  wash  white.  I spoke  to  the 
master  of  the  poorhouse  about  it : and  he  said  the  wood  was  of  a peculiar  kind  that  would 
not  wash  white,  and  that  his  floors  were  of  that  description. 

12613.  Perhaps  that  is  the  cause  of  the  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheets,  having  a 
dirty  appearance  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

12614.  Who  supplies  the  books? — The  vicar. 

12615.  Do  you  get  books  when  you  apply  for  them? — Not  always. 

12616.  When  did  you  last  make  application  to  the  Governors  for  books,  and  were 
refused? — I cannot  tell;  Mr.  Cairnes  bought  some  for  me  some  time  ago.  I knew  the 
state  of  the  funds,  and  I do  not  think  I made  an  application  till  he  gave  me  some  in  the 
summer : I was  waiting  for  the  sermon. 

12617.  How  often  did  you  apply  for  books  and  were  refused  ? — I was  not  refused. 

12618.  Are  the  boys  supplied  with  Bibles  that  they  can  read  out  of  ? — They  are;  and 
they  are  examined  in  the  Bible  by  Mr.  Eccles,  and  in  the  Sunday-school  too.  . , 

12619.  You  say  the  boys  arc  admitted  by  the  Governors:  do  you  know  the  principle  _o 
selection? — I cannot  tell;  I told  you  that  the  parents  or  nearest  relatives  of  a boy  send  m 
a memorial  to  the  Governors,  and  that  is  taken  into  consideration  on  the  next  daj  0 
meeting. 

12620.  Are  they  all  the  sons  of  freemen? — No. 
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12621.  Is  the  treasurer  in  attendance  ?— He  is  here 

f01'  tlle  Chth^?-Th^  **  “'-to**-  *»  Mr, 

• 12623.  Who  has  the  accounts? — Mr.  Cairnes. 

12624.  Who  cuts  the  boys’ hair?— Tlie  barber. 

12625.  What  is  his  name  ? — Branagan 

CUt  *h0  b0jV  is  the  last  charge'cn  the  booh 

12627.  How  many  boys  had  their  hair  cut? — -Twelve. 

12628.  One  penny  a-hcad  ? — Yes." 

fSi  2??,n 4116  hah'  I0"  .*“**»  11  to  the  hook,  t 

12bo0.  Have  the  boys  any  brushes  ? — No.  * 

12631.  Any  combs? — No. 

•12632.  Neither  brushes  nor  combs?— I keep  their  hair  generally  cut  close;  and  they 
occasionally  wash  their  heads  when  necessary.  But  there  are  very  many  things  wanting 
which  the  funds  will  not  admit  of  being  got.  * J y 

12633.  When  the  boys  are  ill  where  do  they  go?-Tliey  have  no  place  to  go  to,  except 

if  they  required  it,  to  the  county  hospital.  1 ° ’ CP’ 

iocqk’  P*  att?nds  tbem? — No  one  attends  the  school. 

q a hoy  \s  ll\  wifcl1  a C0Jd  'vl»t  is  done?— I generally  try  to  gi've  him  somethin^ 
pemmy6'  SUPP°Se  ^ ^ a t0°th  that  re1uires  to  be  extracted?— He  is  sent  to  the  dis- 

at  StndSl®S.aI1 4116  to  an  some  of  tie  directors  summoned 

SHI: 

the 

12641.  What  instruction  do  you  give  them?— Reading,  writing,  spelling,  Eno-lish 
S 12649r’  pid  s?metmies  book-keeping,  when  they  remain  at  the  school, 

a Jv  ■ y °-  ther?  ,l,lG  hoys  at  present  in  the  school  learned  book-keeping  ?— There 

are  two  just  commencing,  Kelly  and  Kerrican  ° 

vem  f0lu  7TS  4»°1?--Kdly  is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 

j eais  ot  age . lie  was  rather  old  when  admitted. 

JfW  proficiency  has  be  made?-He  was  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  tele- 
Relieve  rliVl  not-  t0  V*  tbat  °®ce  to  take  down  messages;  business,  I 

of  aSthmetic  “ Cam®  back  t0  tlie  schoob  He  knows  a Pretty  fair  share 

}2645.  How  old  was  he  when  admitted  ?— Thirteen. 

m-fv  1 d lie1Iearue.d  any  arithmetic  before  he  came?— Some:  very  little;  he  has  gone 
over  tractions  and  practice.  a 

in  ™ 47'  £ ‘’I  ore  S?  ‘,l>“an4  a “S’1  Pers°m  resident  in  Drogheda  for  apprentices  educated 
m youi  school?  There  is  one  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Harrison,  painter  and  glazier;  one  with 
tador;  some  have  gone  to  sen.  Mr.  Hanison  came  to  me  and 
3l,o3  IflOs  her;  Ml''  Stan™Se  ’TO'*14  ’“Te  *“keI1  “toher.hut  the  fee  is  too 

...lii'it'''  T 0mptoyers  in  Drogheda  show  a preference  for  apprentices  educated  hi  the  Blue 
Wo,.  • ‘ 1 cannot  answer  that;  but  there  have  been  applications;  Mr.  Stannage  and  Mr 

Hainson  who  had  boys,  did  apply,  and  Mr.  M'Dougall,  of  tlie  Conservative,  spoke  to  me 
about  a boy  some  tune  ago. 

i ocka  ^Vhat  fee  is.Paid  witb  apprentices?— £4  10s. 
boy  "less  than  ^£1  g0nsidered  small?— Very  small;  Mr.  Stannage  says  he  would  not  take  a 

gla^ers1  T°  trades  are  tbey  apprenticed?— Shoemakers  and  tailors,  painters  and 

eduS,  nre  they  W«“ce4  to  trades  in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
he  ooM?  a87  ref  J ne  ?~0l'f  went  to  Ml-.  Shegog,  the  attorney,  and  wrote  in  the  officeT and 
1 I.  bJ  . ’ 1 aT  1?a-  a-WMk-  He  ™ted  to  go  to  sea. ' Mr.  Shegog,  I was  told,  offered  him 

tors'  l°  Sfay’  but  10  '-VOIit  to  sea. 

„„,uX3;  7??  'option  any  other  instance  of  a boy  in  the  school  getting  a situation 

WTS  tnl-iLI  g0Tv°rd  k”0wledse  of  arithmetic,  and  the  capacity  to  write  a good  hand? — One 
1 M,r'  ?enry  Moore— he  was  a very  good  scholar-, 
name  U°eS  16  keeP  accounts  ?— No,  he  left  him  and  went  to  sea;  M‘Donnell  was  his 

tunf  ^da'e  an.7  °^Ttbe  PuPds  obtained  such  a knowledge  of  mensuration  as  to  be  able  to 

turn  it  to  account? — No. 

i‘eard  m?  yesterday  examining  some  of  the  boys  who  had  been  so  long  as 
speak  to' some  of  them01’  ^ y°U  ll6ar  tbem  examined  by  me  in  arithmetic ? — I heard  you 

lerimf  t.  J 1 pan  you  account  for  boys  so  long  under  instruction  showing  such  a want  ofknow- 
Tilmiftn i ,le  multiplication  table? — One  boy,  James  Brown,  it  is  three  years  since  he  was 
1 9P wi  116  WaS  taken  from  the  scIl°o1- 

mid  a-haif  or  more*1041  ^ ke  sPenc^  tbe  scbo°l  receiving  instruction  ? — Perhaps  a year 
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12659.  "Was  he  able  to  go  through  part  of  the  multiplication  table  from  7 times  2 to  7 
times  12? I do  not  know  that  he  would  go  through  it,  but  I know  he  does  sums  in  multi- 

plication and  division;  he  is  getting  on  very  slow  ; he  is  a very  bad  reader,  but  a good 

W112660.  You  heard  me  ask  another  boy,  a-year  and  a-lialf  in  the  school,  to  add  nine  and 
seven ; could  he  answer  that  question  ? — I could  not  say. 

12661.  Did  you  hear  me  ask  a boy  in  the  school  to  add  twenty-three  and  eight? — I am 
not  aware  I heard  you  ask  that. 

12662.  Did  you  hear  a boy  in  reply  to  that  question  answer  “ twenty-eleven  ? — I heard 
it;  I think  it  was  you  said  he  gave  that  answer. 

12663.  What  progress  have  the  boys  now  in  the  school  made  in  writing? — The  boy  that 
was  at  the  Telegraph  office  writes  pretty  well,  and  some  others  write  a tolerably  fair  hand 
for  the  time.  ..  , 

12664.  In  what  state  are  the  copy-pieces  from  which  they  learn  r—  A very  dilapidated 
state  indeed : worn  out. 

12665.  They  are  also  inked  over? — There  is  some  ink  upon  them;  the  children  use  them 
so  frequently  that  they  will  ink  them.  Mr.  Cairnes  said  he  would  get  some. 

12666.  When  did  you  apply  to  him  for  some  ? — He  said  he  would  get  some;  I did  not 
apply  to  him. 

12667.  Was  it  within  the  last  year?— It  was. 

12668.  How  long  is  it  since  new  pieces  were  supplied  to  the  boys? — A year  and  a half,  I 

^ 12669.  Do  you  think  that  in  a well  ordered  school,. copy  pieces  would  be  allowed  in  a 
year  and  a-lialf  to  get  into  such  a shameful,  filthy  state? — I think  they  will  be  worn  out  in  a 

ei2670.  If  the  boys  are  very  dirty,  of  course  they  will  soil  whatever  they  handle.  Are 
their  copy  books  kept  clean?— They  are  : you  saw  some  yesterday. 

12671. 1 did,  but  what  I saw  were  any  tiling  but  neat  and  clean? — I think  they  are  clean. 
I am  very  particular  trying  to  keep  them  clean.  _ 

12672.  Your  notions  of  cleanliness  are  different  from  mine?— Some  of  them  will  be  blotted 
by  children ; Mr.  Orinsby  looked  at  them  and  felt  satisfied. 

12673.  Mr.  'Stephens. — The  annual  subscriptions  and  rent-charge  amount  to  about  £20. 
As  well  as  I can  judge,  the  charity  sermon  averages  from  £30  to  £40.  Is  that  to  be  added 
to  the  £20,  or  is  it  to  be  included? — It  is  to  be  added,  I think. 

12674.  Then,  £60  is  what  you  receive  from  annual  subscriptions,  rent-charge,  and  charity 

sermon? I made  an  estimate,  in  which  I put  down  all  the  subscriptions.  It  is  £106,  and 

then  the  sermon  may  produce  £40 — sometimes  less,  and  sometimes  a little  more. 

12675.  That  would  be  £146  ? — Yes.  And  that  is  all  there  is  for  educating,  clothing, 
and  feeding  the  boys,  and  paying  some  apprentice  fees.  They  have  no  other  funds  to  fall 
back  upon. 

12676.  How  much  is  your  salary? — £42  a-year. 

12677.  And  a house  to  live  in? — Yes. 

12678.  And  a servant? — No,  I have  to  pay  and  feed  a servant. 

12679.  Then  you  get  an  allowance  for  washing? — Only  for  soap.  Candles  are  allowed; 
coals,  candles,  and  soap.  . . T 

12680.  House  rent  free  ? — Apartments  in  the  house  the  boys  live  in.  The  apartments  I 
occupy  I do  not  pay  any  rent  for.  . 

12681.  Do  you  hold  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in  consequence  of  your  being  clerk  l — JNo, 
independently  of  it  altogether.  The  Rev.  John  Magee  appointed  me  clerk  a good  while 
before  I was  appointed  master. 


Kev.  J.  G.  Eccles.  The  Rev.  John  Gilbert  Eccles  sworn  and  examined. 

12682.  Chairman.— You  are  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Drogheda?— Yes. 

12683.  Do  you  often  visit  the  Blue  Boys’  school  ?— Generally  once  a fortnight— formerly 
once  a week.  On  account  of  the  rector  being  ill  I cannot  go  so  often  now. 

12684.  Do  you  examine  them  in  the  catechism? — Yes.  ■> 

12685.  In  any  other  branch ?— Occasionally  I have  done  so ; not  generally. 

12686.  Having  heard  the  examination  of  the  master,  do  you  wish  to  address  any  observa- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  ?— Except  to  state  that  the  pupils  in  the  school  labour  under  a very 
great  disadvantage,  in  having  no  play-ground.  The  premises  are  veiy  limited,  indeed ; and 
they  have  no  place  to  play  in  except  the  churchyard.  They  have  no  play-ground  attached  to 
the  school,  so  that  they  are  more  in  the  house  than  pupils  elsewhere. 

12687.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  proficiency  in  education? — Well,  I must  acknow- 
ledge that  I found  a good  many  of  them  rather  dull,  one  or  two  boys  particularly,  very  dull 
indeed  in  intellect.  And  I found  others  I thought  better  of. 

12688.  Do  you  think  the  master  has  a good  manner  of  instructing  them?— I have  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  master,  of  his  anxiety.  He  is  increasing  in  years,  and  perhaps  he  lias 
not  the  same  activity  in  mind  or  body  a younger  master  would  have.  , 

12689.  Do  you  think  he  keeps  the  whole  establishment  in  a proper  way  ? — -I  have  observe 
some  of  those  things  that  have  been  referred  to ; but  I did  not  like  to  interfere,  as  I am  no 
a governor  of  the  school.  I merely  visited  the  establishment  as  curate  of  the  pansli  o 
catechise  the  children,  and  instruct  them  in  Scripture ; but  not  being  a governor  ot  t e 
school  I did  not  like  to  interfere  with  what  I considered  the  duty  of  the  governors. 

12690.  Did  you  feel  it  to  be  in  any  way  your  duty  to  report  what  you  saw  to 
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governors?— I have  mentioned  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  boys  particularly;  I have  Navan. 

noticed  their  uncleanliness  of  appearance ; arid  on  inquiry  I found,  with  regard,  to  their  

shirts,  that  they  could  only  hare  a shirt  each  in  the  week.  Mr.  Caimes  made  an  ■altera-  Bh, 

tion  m that  respect.  The  funds  being  low  they  were  not  able  to  clothe  them  as  well  as  he  „ , 

could  wish.  ■Kev>  I'-'Ccies. 

12691.  Was  it  in  writing  you  addressed  those  observations  ?_No,  personally 

12692.  Mr.  Stephens.—? What  are  your  duties  with  respect  to  this  school?— To  visit  it  as 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  catechise  the  pupils. 

12693.  Under  whose  direction? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby. 

12694.  How  often  have  you  visited  the  school  since  the  1st  of  January,  1855  down  to 
the  present  ?— I could  not  say,  unless  I had  my  own  journal.  1 was  there  a fortnight  ago 
Formerly,  I visited  it  once  a week.  Generally  once  a fortnight.  I have  never  I think 
allowed  a month  to  pass  over. 

12695.  Do  you  think  that  visiting  a school  once  a fortnight  is  sufficient  in  order  to 
instruct  the  boys  in  their  religious  duties?— It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  instruct  them 
oftener.  1 have  three  other  schools  to  attend  to  catechise  pupils  in  the  parish  and  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months  I had  no  assistance.  ’ 

12696.  Then  am  I to  consider  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  your  other  duties  that  this 
school  is  neglected  ?— it  you  consider  visiting  once  a fortnight  neglect,  you  may  think  so 

12697.  Do  you  not  tlnnkaschool  ought  to  be  visited  more  than  once  a fortnight  ?— Once 
a week.  But  they  attend  the  Sunday  school  connected  with  our  church  every  Sunday  so 
that  of  course  they  come,  not  dn-ectly  under  my  instruction,  but  under  the  instruction  of 
teachers  appomted  by  Mr.  Ormsby. 

12698.  I am  to  understand  it  is  only  on  Sunday  when  they  attend  the  Sunday  school 
and  once  a fortnight,  that  they  receive  any  religious  instruction  from  the  clerg-ymen  of 
the  town  of  Drogheda?— That  is  all.  They  receive  daily  Scriptural  instruction  from  the 
master. 

12699.  You  have  accounted,  if  I understand  aright,  for  the  dirt  of  the  schooKby  stating 
that  the  boys  have  not  a play-ground?— Yes.  I think  it  is  partly  owing  to  that 

12700.  Did  you  hear  the  account  of  the  state  of  the  bedroom"? Yes. 

12701.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  not  having  a play-ground  is  the  reason  for  the  dirt  of 
the  counterpanes  and  the  ticken? — No. 

12702.  Then  can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  the  dirty  state  of  the  bedroom?— No  I ' 
cannot. 

12703.  Or  for  the  ticken  not  having  been  washed  for  the  last  eleven  years?— I cannot 
answer  that  question. 

12704.  Were  you  ever  in  the  dining-hall  ?— No ; I have  never  been  in  any  room  but  the 
schoolroom,  and  once  in  the  bedroom  where  a boy  was  sick. 

12705.  When  ?— Some  months  ago.  One  of  the  pupils  was  ill— I went  to  see  him  there  • 

1 did  not  consider  it  part  of  my  duty  to  inspect  the  dormitories. 

12706.  Have  you  found  the  schoolroom  clean?— Well,  no;  I cannot  say  that. 

12707.  Did  you  report  to  the  Governors,  or  anybody,  the  state  of  the  schoolroom?— 

V\  ell,  no;  I did  not.  I made  a cursory  observation  once  to  the  master.  Some  gentlemen 
think  the  schoolroom  ought  to  be  whitewashed. 

12708.  Have  you  ever  been  there  of  a Saturday  ? — No ; I think  not. 

12709.  When  were  you  there  last?— Without  my  diary  or  journal  I could  not  exactly 
mention ; but  I think  a fortnight  ago. 

12710.  Then  you  never  reported  the  dirt  of  the  school  and  the  dirt  of  the  boys  to  any- 
body except  to  make  a cursory  observation  to  the  schoolmaster? — No;  with  regard  to  the 
schoolroom  I made  a cursory  observation  to  the  schoolmaster  and  Mr.  Caimes,  the  treasurer. 

We  had  a conversation  about  the  boys,  and  we  both  observed  they  had  not  a cleanly 
appearance,  and  he  desired  the  master  to  supply  them  with  two  shirts  a-week  each  instead 


12711.  When  was  that? — I think  about  two  months  ago  we  had  that  conversation.  I 
am  not  quite  sure. 

12712.  After  the  Commissioners  commenced  their  first  circuit? — I do  not  know  when 
they  commenced. 

12713.  Were  you  aware  of  this  Commission  having  been  issued? I was  not  at  all. 

12714.  Do  you  ever  examine  the  boys  as  to  their  progress  in  writing  andarithmetic  ?— Ihave 
occasionally  looked  at  their  writing,  but  my  time  was  rather  limited  when  I went  there.  I 
aevoted  my  whole  time  to  asking  questions  in  the  Scriptures  and  catechism. 

197  5'  ^ow  loilS  ^ y°u  generally  remain? — About  half  an  hour. 

12716.  Then  you  never  had  time  to  examine  the  boys  as  to  their  acquirements,  or  as  to 
the7  progressed  in  other  subjects?— I have,  occasionally. 

19  i‘  " ere  y°u  pleased  with  their  progress? — Not  altogether. 

12718.  What  did  you  find  fault  with?— There  were  two  or  three  answered  intelligently ; 
Dut  tiie  remainder  seemed  to  be  stupid.  I do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it. 


William  Caimes,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Wm.  Caimes,  Esq. 

1<  Chairman. — You  act  as  treasurer  to  the  Drogheda  Blue  school? — Since  January 

12720.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  of  the  school? — I do. 

1272L  Have  you  got  them  here? — I have.  [An  account-book  is  produced]. 
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12722.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  been  treasurer  only  since  January  ? — Yes. 

12723.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  information  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  the 
boys  are  admitted? — I think,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  sons  of  freemen,  but  not  in 
all  cases. 

12724.  When  do  you  deviate  from  the  rule? — Perhaps  in  cases  of  necessity. 

12725.  What  are  those  cases? — When  the  orphan  of  a Protestant  distressed  is  applied  for. 

12726.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  about  this  school  ? — I have. 

12727.  Do  you  approve  of  the  dirty  and  filthy  state  of  the  establishment? — I do  not  at 
all.  I have  been  in  it  since  January  last,  and  on  that  occasion  observed  the  place  was  in  a 
dirty  state.  I ordered  then  the  boys  to  be  sent  to  a barber  once  a month,  and  ordered  a 
second  shirt  in  the  week  for  each  boy,  and  the  place  to  be  whitewashed.  I must  observe 
the  funds  are  in  a very  low  state ; and  you  will  observe  by  that  account  I am  constantly  in 
advance  £50,  £60,  and  £70.  Under  these  circumstances  the  institution  previously  got 
into  disorder. 

12728.  Chairman. — Who  do  you  consider  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  school? — I 
think  the  master  is  responsible. 

12729.  To  whom? — To  the  governors. 

12730.  Is  there  any  periodical  inspection  of  the  school? — No;  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
regular  inspection.  When  there  is  a meeting  they  generally  like  to  look  at  it.  If  I happen 
to  be  passing  near  I occasionally  turn  in.  The  .accounts  are  brought  to  me  once  a month 
of  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  I have  paid  them  regularly. 

12731.  Had  you  anv  idea  of  the  state  of  the  beds? — I saw  them,  and  did  not  approve  of 
their  state. 

12732.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  make  any  remark  to  the  other  Governors  on  the  state 
of  the  school  ? — Yes,  I did ; but  from  the  state  of  the  funds  I found  a difficulty  in  doing  what 
we  could  wish.  I desired  to  improve  the  place  as  well  as  I could,  and  I have  succeeded  in 
getting  a good  many  promises  of  subscriptions. 

12733.  Do  you  think  the  state  of  the  fluids  interferes  with  the  actual  cleanliness? — Yes; 
it  causes  expense.  If  I had  the  means  I would  have  an  alteration  made.  He  gets  soap.  I 
pay  his  bill  for  soap  once  a month  without  limitation.  Every  thing  called  for  upon  me  I 
paid  at  once,  and  the  institution  owes  nothing  except  his  quarter’s  salary. 

12734.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Did  the  institution  ever  maintain  a larger  number  of  boys? — I 
cannot  recollect.  I believe  it  did. 

12735.  As  the  funds  diminished  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced? — Yes. 

12736.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  funds  were  insufficient  to  maintain  fourteen  boys 
in  a clean  and  proper  manner  to  reduce  the  number? — No  doubt.  I have  spoken  to  some 
persons  with  a view  to  improve  the  funds  and  get  a larger  number  in. 

12737.  Until  the  funds  receive  a considerable  increase,  would  it  not  be  better  to  diminish 
the  number  of  scholars  ? — I think  so 

12738.  Have  the  boys  night-shirts  ? — I really  cannot  answer  that.  I have  vouchers  here 
for  every  item. 

12739.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  wholly  disapprove  of  the  present  state  of  the  school? — It  is 
capable  of  great  improvement;  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  about  it.  All  we  want  is 
funds;  it  has  got  no  assistance  at  all,  except  from  private  subscriptions,  and  a small  sum 
from  the  Corporation. 


The  Erasmus  Smith  The  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Drogheda. 

GraDrm/hffa.°o1’  12740.  Secretary. — The  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  Drogheda  is  one  of  the  grammar 
Documentary  schools  founded  under  the  charter  granted  to  Erasmus  Smith  by  King  Charles  II.  It 

Evidence.  ’ is  mentioned  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 

Ireland,  page  224. — “ The  charter  of  King  Charles  II.,  empowering  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 
to  erect  grammar  schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  endow  the  same  with  convenient 
maintenance  for  schoolmasters,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  education  of  children 
at  the  university,  &c.”  By  this  charter  licence  was  given  to  Erasmus  Smith  to  establish 
three  grammar  schools  ; “ one  free  school  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  another  in  the  town  of 
Galway,  or  suburbs,  and  the  third  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.”  It  next  directs  that  the 
children  are  to  be  taught  “ to  write  and  cast  accounts;  and,  as  far  as  the  children  are 
capable,  shall  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  fit 
them  for  the  university,  if  the  same  be  desired.”  It  says  these  shall  ever  remain  free  “ schools 
for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  twenty  such  poor  children  or  scholars,  who  shall  dwell 
or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said  respective  schools;  and  also  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith, 
his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  at  what  distance  soever  from  the  said  schools  such  tenants 
shall  dwell  or  inhabit,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.”  The 
appointment  of  the  schoolmasters  was  vested,  after  the  death  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  in 
the  Governors.  And  the  charter  goes  on  to  provide : — “ That  if  the  said  rents,  revenues, 
or  profits,  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  manors,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  at  any  time 
to  be  granted  or  conveyed  to  the  said  Governors  of  the  said  schools,  or  their  successors,,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  schoolmasters  and  scholars,  shall  happen  to  increase  or  be  raised 
or  augmented  to  better  or  greater  yearly  value  than  formerly  the  same  was,  or  that  the 
rents,  revenues,  and  possessions  of  the  said  schools  shall  be  further  increased  by  the  deter- 
mination of  any  former  estates  in  the  said  possessions  of  the  said  schools  or  otherwise,  then 
all  and  every  such  increase  shall  be  employed  to  the  maintenance  of  more  and  other  scholars, 
to  be  placed  in  the  said  schools,  or  the  further  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  those 
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touching^  the  Jl  ”S£  SSM^fS  »M=*W 


«i^sas:  '» 

12741.  There  are  no  estates  belonging  to  the  Erasmus  Q, 1,  p,„„i  ■ . x „ Documentary 

'%$±. They  mmtion  ,lw  !™b£  5 “4  - ^ “1 SS  £ &8TS  E,“w 

Protestants  of  the  Established  CtaSh.  £j  t wentfoS  to™  XST£XSh£r 
There  are  no  other  particulars  worth  mentioning  c m the  school.  . 

£5iS^^ 


^cv'  George  Frederick  Lacy  sworn  and  examined. 

m«: 

pupils,  w twenty  boarate  and  *«*  ** 

roogh  pL1  (£££"  trife  *&£*  ST  r *?  T °f  fl,° 

well  [The  phi  is  procWd  ] - 0"’ ' “ 15  » pIi“  <*  tho  F“™“  »ud  the  rooms  as 

JStSSS^SZ  iXihh£1™Ste,mC"t?~'It ‘ ” a perfect  state  „,  repair  as 
from  top  to  bottoS.  5 g *•»"«•  » » lKW  S8t  <*  *«■*.  *Hck  are  required 

of  “ •&#* 

sssasan?  ss  « * 

^^EissaisssS? 

boarder?,'  “fact!  wfw  ffiSSZr'/r  ^ ?-A!mof  ““  ftotestants-all  the 
of  them  k Presbyters  “ ° 1,010  pWsent  ln  tl,e  scllooll  1 Wie'’®  a few 

i & Board  gives  meda,s.  This 

..mrfy!,^t0KS1S^?'^S  G-raC?  ffi0  Aaehbishop  of  Dublin  gives 

oive  it " but  tlnf  consitleVrT  hJave  exiuhi?e(1  sufficient  proficiency  I refuse  to 

greatest  proficiency.  " aPPells-  Pie  )>cal  master  gives  prises  to  pupils  who  exhibit  tile 

ehiml  pSl^  pmisl,m“*s  inffiotetl  “ y»  school?-!  inflict  additional  tasks  or 

• **  “ «-* for  1 ^ 

“"<[•  Do  yon  flog  the  boys?— Never. 

12760  mil'!*  rt07  “ COTP°"a  Punishment  inflicts}?— Chiefly  on  the  hand. 

***** 

as  far  as  I tr^XlSSb^rt,*  •?’ra“T1?-J  ”***  »»«h  the  others 

quarter  are  intended  for  follow  1 T f.lea^T  l:,ortlon  °*  the  pupils;  not  more  than  one 
future  desinationof  ft  *"**  fc  “™»  * &r  08  1 <=“■  with  regard  to  the 

m«8  ti ft  tai££!;";r'ST-  ‘aught  ^-French  is  taught,  but  that  is  an  extra  charge. 
12764  t X n g4  G °4d,na11£v  school-hours  ?— No ; after. 

the  system  of  school  iiistruction°to  t\V  ° s’tat.etl  !.Iiat  as  far  as  possible  you  have  adapted 
—Yes.  Distinction  to  the  wants  of  pupils  requiring  a commercial  education? 

the  "same  ^tabhffiment  V^T  tl'^cu,t'r  .1'1  co^hnnng  classical  and  commercial  education  in 
which  difficulty.  I have  one  class,  the  pupils  of 

tlie  other  duties  of  the  sS  T fiS  °5  ®lght  ;J  te*c  1 thcm  myself  as  well  as  undertaking 

'vhfchT^K  Srrasmucl1  as  1 am  not  “ a 

OlMjuit^ent  is  ®ne°t|l^  can  l^^rercom^by-  d^e^i^jl^ment^f ^^^^tiona? master?— 

to  carry70i^bolii1  cl! ss/A l^n  ml  S'^Bcient  “"“her  of  masters,  it  is  possible  in  the  same  school 
y mi  uotn  classical  and  commercial  education  ?— Surely. 

4 U 


Rev.  G.  F.  Lacy. 
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n™.  12768.  It  las  been  alleged  by  masters  giving  testimony  before  tire  Oo™sioners,  that  it 

is  extremely  difficult  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  m consequence  of  the  division o 

The  Erasmus  Smith  1 on  vii  i no-  certain  things  which  the  others  do  not  learn.  One  is  pursuing 


is  extremely  difficult  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  m < On^T , nursuin^ 

Bev.  «...  W.  ■ 4et7094e&tt»en|in  of  the  classes  as  mneh 

as  possible  to  avoid  that  diffietdty,  so  that  a boy  belonging  to  two  sepKate^gwJlnot 
be  called  to  them  at  the  same  moment;  it  will  occasionally 

or  management  will  overcome  that.  I do  not  find  them  clash.  _ By  a little  arrangement  ana 
altering  time  occasionally,  I am  enabled  to  make  them  harmonize.  n ..  i • 

12770  Do  you  think  the  supposed  difficulty  is  aggravated  m conseqtience  of  its  bemg 
in  general  supposed  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  pupils  who  are  l^pai^g  for^  umym^ity 
a considerable  amount  of  English  instruction  ?-I  may  possibly  be.  My  plan  1 » ™ 
a certain  point  I require  boys  intended  for  the  university  to  go  on  with  the  English  coui.be 
whenlhey  Sach  ^certainW  W drop  that,  and  go  into  the  course  of  entrance  for 

Tl1277i?'  Togwhat  extent  do  you  impose  upon  pupils  intended  for  the  tuny ersity ! oM- 
gation  to  study  a course  of  English  ?-Spelfing  they  learn  sooner  from  dtetaton  wnting. 
frithmetie  of  bourse  is  necessary  for  entrance  into  college,  geography,  and  English  history, 
they  go  through  these  before  they  give  up  the  English  course.  , . , ■>_ 

12772.  Do  the  boys  in  that  class  read  with  you  any  of  the  Enghsh  classical  authois . 

^KTyoil  have  no  time,  because  you  think  that  the  demand  for  instruction 
in  Greek  and  Latin  is  too  pressing?— Yes;  they  could  not  find  time.  English 

12774.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  its  literature  an  essential  part  rf  school  education  even  i m.*“J 7 HriSv  si 
intSidTd  for  the  learned  professions  ?-f  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  mdeed-highly  so, 

if  127764To  that  do  you  ascribe  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  ?-To  the  extent  of  the 
entrance  course  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  early  age  at  which  boys  in  this  countiy  usually 

“She.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  masters  of  grammar  schools  are  under  any  obUgahon 
to  teach  classics  to  all  the  pupils  ?-It  is  a point  I wish  for  information  upon  myself;  Ihave 
had  some  hesitation  in  allowing  any  to  give  up  the  study  of  classics  . , u 

12777.  Axe  you  in  possession  of  a copy  of  the  charter  of  King  Charles  11.,  mcorporatm0 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ?— I never  saw  it.  . • i 

12778  Have  you  read  this  rule:— “Also  the  master  of  such  free  school  respectively 
shall  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  be  found  capable  thereof,  to  write  and  cast  accounts, 
and,  moreover,  shall  instruct  them  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  tongnpiiand  fit  th^ 
for  the  University,  if  they  or  their  parents  or  friends  shall  so  desue.  —I  do  not  kno 

even  where  that  came  from.  „ , . t ..nwr 

12779.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  masteis?  I was  never 

furnished  with  any  copy.  . , « .,  i 

12780.  You  have  never  been  furnished  by  the  governors  with  a copy  of  the  chaitei . 

12781.  Or  any  rules  for  your  guidance  in  the  management  of  the  school?  No. 

12782.  And  they  have  never  inspected  the  school?— Never. 

12783.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  rule The  said  masters  shall  duly  once 
every  week,  on  each  Lord’s  Day,  catechise  their  scholars;  and  for  that  purpose  shall  make 
use  of  the  catechism  set  out  by  the  late  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  James  Usher  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c.,  and  shall  spend  some  time  in  expounding  some  part  thereof 

U1112784.  The  custom  of  catechising  the  scholars  on  the  Lord’s  Day  out  of  Usher’s  catechism 
is  not  kept  up?— I give  my  boys  religious  instruction  every  day  m school,  and  also  on 
Sundav ; but  of  course  only  to  the  boarders.  . . . 

12785  You  give  special  religious  instruction  to  boarders ; but  you  have  day  scholars 
of  the  United  Church  of  EnglaSd  and  Ireland  ? — I give  religious  instruction  m the ;moram0 
to  the  whole  of  the  scholars,  both  boarders  and  day  pupils,  ill  the  schoolroom— m the  morn 
ing,  the  first  thing  before  breakfast.  -rwrlo 

12786.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars.  1 } 

not  attend;  the  few  I have  do  not  attend  at  that  time. 

12787.  Is  the  instruction  given  within  the  ordinary  school-hours  r—xes. 

12788  How  do  you  deal  with  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  f—L  allow  tne 
to  absent  themselves.  I should  state  that  the  whole  of  the  scholars  do  not  attend  this  benpture 
reading,  for  many  of  them  live  too  far  to  come  at  that  early  hour.  _ . mA_t 

12789.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  religious  instruction  you  give  is  at  the  commenceme 
of  the  school-hours?— We  go  into  the  school  at  half-past  seven  o clock,  and  religious 
instruction  is  from  eight  to  half-past  eight  o’clock.  . .qtPiic- 

12790  Then  many  of  the  day  pupils  do  not  come  to  the  school  till  the  religious  mst 
tion  has  closed?— I should  think  one-third  do  not  attend  the  instruction  For  instance, 
six  boys  come  from  Balbriggan  by  train,  who  could  not  possibly  attend  at  that  time, 
a point  I am  very  anxious  about,  but  I cannot  insist  upon  their  attendance.  he 

12791.  You  do  not  teach  Usher’s  catechism ; but  do  you  teach  the  Protestant  clul 
Church  catechism? — I do;  my  own  boarders. 
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12792.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  all  your  boarders? — To  all  my  boarders.  Navan. 

12793.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Have  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  

ever  presented  free  pupils  to  be  received  by  you  into  the  school?— All  those  that  are  in 

the  school  were  presented  by  them.  The  applications  are  all  made  to  the  board,  and  not  ' Droyheda. 

t0  a "n  Rev.  G ■ F-  Lacy- 

12794.  1* or  some  years  there  were  no  free  pupils  admitted  into  the  school?— Yes. 

12795.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  applications  were  made  during  those  years  to  the 
Governors  to  receive  free  pupils?— I think  not;  at  least  I did  not -hear  of  them. 

12796.  The  returns  state  that  in  1852  and  1853  there  were  no  free-pupils  in  the  school?— 

Yes,  for  the  first  three  years  I was  there,  there  were  no  free  pupils. 

12797.  And  were  any  applications  made  during  those  years  to  yoiirself  to  receive  free 
boys? — None. 

12798.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  were  made  in  the  same  time  to  the  Governors? I 

am  not  aware ; I do  not  think  there  were,  or  I should  probably  have  heard  of  them. 

12799.  Are  .you  aware  of  any  circumstance  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  free  pupils 
into  the  school  in  1854? — Not  in  reference  to  myself,  or  any  school  I was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with ; I received  a direction  from  the  Registrar  to  admit  certain  pupils. 

12800.  Who  were  named  to  you? — Who  were  named  to  me.  • ‘ 

12801.  When  did  you  receive  this  direction?— I think  it  was  about  midsummer  twelve- 
months  ; I think  in  the  course  of  the  midsummer  holidays. 

12802.  It  is  entered  by  you  as  for  the  latter  half  of  the.  year  1854?— Yes,  about  the  1st 
of  August,  1854,  shortly  after  the  midsummer  holidays. 

12803.  And  at  that  time  five  free  pupils  were  presented  to  you  for  admission? — In  the 
course  of  that  half  year.  - 

12804.  Are  you  aware  at  what  time  the  Governors  published  the  advertisement  stating 
that  free  pupils  would  be  received  into  the  school,  and  directing  persons  applying  for  the 
admission  of  free  pupils,  to  address  their  letters  to  the  Governors? — It  was  about  that 
period. 

12805.  Was  it  after  the  midsummer  vacation  of  1854? — 1 think  it  was  in  the  midsummer 
vacation. 

12806.  Had  they  ever  previously  issued  any  such  notices? — I never  saw  any. 

12807.  What  steps  were  taken  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the  Governors  were 
willing  to  receive  applications  for  the  admission  of  free  pupils  ? — The  notices  were  put  into 
the  local  papers,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  at  least  I think  so. 

12808.  Have  you  such  a knowledge  of  society  in  Drogheda  as  to  be  aware  whether  the 
fact  became  generally  known? — Oh,  I think  it  must  be  known  universally,  I have  no 
doubt  it  is ; I myself  directed  one  person  to  apply,  I recommended  her  to  make  application, 
and  her  son  was  immediately  put  on. 

12809.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  condition  as  regards  the  residence  of  free 
pupils : whether  they  are  obliged  to  reside  within  any  fixed  distance  of  the  school  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  any  condition. 

12810.  Then  you  have  not  read  this  part  of  the  charter,  “ That  the  said  free  schools  shall 
from  henceforth  for  ever  hereafter  be,  remain,  continue,  and  be  converted,  emjdoyed,  and 
used  for  free  schools,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  twenty  such  poor  children  or 
scholars,  who  shall  dwell  or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said  respective  schools ; 
and  also  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  of 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  &c.,  at  what  distance  soever  from  the  said  schools  such 
tenants  shall  dwell  or  inhabit,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  ?” 

—I  never  saw  the  charter. 

12811.  You  are  not  aware  whether  any  of  the  day  boys  now  attending  the  school  reside 
at  a greater  distance  than  two  miles  from  the  school? — They  all  reside  in  the  town,  quite 
within  two  miles. 

12812.  You  have  stated  that  French  is  taught  in  the  school,  but  not  within  school-horns? 

— Not  within  the  school-hours. 

12813.  Do  you  not  think  that  French  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
school  course,  both  for  commercial  and  classical  purposes  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
it  should  be  taught  to  all,  but  there  must  be  an  additional  master  supplied,  and  I am  not  in 
a position  to  pay  one. 

12814. 1 am  asking  the  question  rather  with  a view  to  the  theory  of  a well-ordered, 
well-managed  school,  with  all  appliances,  and  every  tiling  necessary  to  make  it  efficient. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  furnish  the  means  of  giving  instruction  in  modern 
languages  ? — As  an  indispensable  part  of  the  course. 

12815.  And  that  for  all  pupils,  whether  intended  for  universities  or  commercial  life? — 

Certainly,  I would  have  it  taught  to  all. 

12816.  Chairman  . — Have  you  any  further  remarks  relative  to  the  school  to  address  to 
the  Commissioners  ? — With  reference  to  the  exhibitions  which  exist  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  connexion  with  these  schools,  I would  be  glad  to  see  a change  made.  There  are  a good 
many,  I think,  of  the  value  from  £8  to  £12  a year  in  Trinity  College,  which  were  founded 
I believe  by  Erasmus  Smith.  These  exhibitions  are  utterly  valueless  to  the  schools ; they 
are  too  small  for  any  pupil  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  study  specially  for  them.  And 
again,  the  examinations  which  the  pupils  have  to  go  through,  are  too  difficult  for  boys  of 
the  ages  at  which  they  leave  me,  generally  seventeen,  to  meet  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

I wrote  a letter  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  these  exhibitions,  stating  my  views,  but  I have 
not  received  any  communication  from  them  on  the  subject. 

, 4 U 2 
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The  Erasmiis  Smith 
Grammar  School, 
Drogheda. 
Rev.-  G.  1'.  Lacy. 


12817.  Have  you  a copy  of  that  letter? — I have  not;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar 
of  the  Board. 

12818.  You  did  not  keep  any  copy  of  the  letter? — I did  for  a time,  but  I do  not  suppose 
I have  it  now. 

12819.  When  was  it  written  ? — About  twelve  months  ago,  it  must  have  been  last  November. 

12820.  Will  you  state  the  particulars  of  it? — I stated  that  the  exhibitions,  as  at  present 
arranged,  were  of  no  benefit  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  no  pupil  would  ever  work  for  so  small 
a remuneration  as  £6  or  £8  a year ; and  moreover,  that  the  examinations  being  in  the  same 
course,  and  at  the  same  period  as  the  examinations  for  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  schools,  who 
generally  stay  at  them  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  whose  exhibitions  are  far  more  valuable, 
our  pupils  have  scarcely  any  chance  of  success. 

12821.  You  have  received  no  answer? — I have  received  no  answer. 

12822.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces Did  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  college  regulations  res- 

pecting the  awarding  of  these  exhibitions? — I proposed  either  that  the  exhibitions,  if  possible, 
should  be  consolidated  and  made  smaller  in  number,  and  more  valuable ; or  else  that  they 
should  be  given  as  rewards  simply  to  boys  who  had  been  for  a certain  period  in  the  school, 
and  who  had  passed  through  with  credit,  as  a sort  of  encouragement  to  pupils  to  come  to 
the  school.  I thought  that  by  that  means  there  would  be  a greater  encouragement  to  pupils 
to  come  to  the  school.  I am  persuaded  the  great  success  of  our  English  grammar  schools 
depends  upon  the  valuable  emoluments  the}-  have  to  give  away,  and  if  Irish  schools  had  the 
same,  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  equally  successful.  I believe  a good  many 
pupils  leave  Ireland ; there  are  several  of  my  best  pupils  leaving  to  go  to  English  schools, 
because  there  is  much  more  to  be  gained  there  than  here. 

12823.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  reserving  a certain  number  of  these  exhibitions  for  each 
school,  or  would  you  throw  the  exhibitions  open  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  from  all 
schools  of  this  class  ? — It  would  be  merely  a question  as  to  which  arrangement  was  likely  to 
have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pupils,  probably  competition  would  be  the  most 
beneficial.  Perhaps  to  throw  them  open  to  pupils  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools ; I think 
that  was  what  I proposed  as  far  as  I recollect  now. 

12824.  It  has  been  proposed  to  open  the  competition  more  completely,  and  to  allow  the 
exhibitions  to  be  competed  for  by  pupils  coming  from  any  school  whatsoever:  what  view  do 
you  take  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  ? — I should  have  no  objection  to  it  personally ; how 
far  it  might  be  likely  to  work  well  I cannot  say. 

12825.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  open  exhibitions  in  the  university,,  to  which 
pupils  educated  in  any  school  would  be  admissible,  would  be  calculated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  school  education  in  the  country? — Most  decidedly  it  would. 

12826.  Do  you  think  that  any  evils  might  arise  out  of  the  extreme  competition  ? — I think  in 
our  English  universities,  we  have  a good  many  thrown  open,  mostly  in  Cambridge;  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  evil  arising,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  benefit. 

12827.  It  has  been  urged  that  schoolmasters  might  be  under  the  temptation  to  press  too 
severely  upon  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  more  promising  pupils,  in  the  hope  of  their 
gaining  these  exhibitions,  and  so  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the  school  in  which  they  were 
educated? — I think  that  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  except  in  very  few  instances';  indeed 
that  might  easily  be  checked  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils  themselves;  if  a pupil  was  working 
too  hard,  his  own  friends  might  interfere. 

12828.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  endowments  for  the  maintenance  or  in  aid  of  schools 
produce  a good  effect? — I certainly  think  they  do. 

12829.  In  what  way? — This  school  at  Drogheda  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all,  and  there 
would  be  no  school  of  any  good  character  at  all  in  Drogheda,  were  it  not  for  this  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith ; the  town  itself  would  not  support  a good  school.  The  whole  of  the 
emoluments  that  I receive  are  expended  in  the  payment  of  masters  and  the  rent  of  the 
house;  so  that  if  I had  not  the  endowment,  I could  not  carry  on  the  school  at  all. 

12830.  Do  you  think  that  private  enterprise  might  not  make  good  the  deficiency  ? — I am 
certain  it  would  not. 

12831.  Supposing  the  endowed  school  to  fall  to  the  ground,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
sources  of  its  revenue — would  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  feeling  the  want  of  educa- 
tion for  their  childi-en,  provide  the  means  out  of  their  private  resources? — 1 do  not  think 
they  would ; I do  not  think  they  are  in  a position  to  pay  a competent  master  sufficiently  well 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  stay  in  the  school. 

12832.  You  think  the  existence  of  endowments  induces  persons  of  superior  standing 
and  ability  to  enter  upon  the  vocation  of  schoolmaster  ? — Unquestionably. 

12833.  You  think  that  if  there  were  no  endowments  the  office  of  schoolmaster  would 
fall  into  inferior  hands? — I am  sure  it  would.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  judging  from 
the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  private  schools  generally,  I think  so  unquestionably. 

12834.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  masters  should  be  maintained  by  endowments 
altogether,  or  partly  by  the  profit  arising  from  pupils? — That  is  rather  a difficult  question 
to  answer.  A conscientious  man  would  do  his  duty,,  whether  his  own  interests  were 
concerned  or  not, 

12835.  But,  taking  men  as  we  find  them,  on  the  average  of  schoolmasters,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  making  a master  independent  of  his  own  pupils,  of  make  him  depend  solely  on 
the  pupils  for  his  salary ; or  would  you  establish  a combined  system,  making  him  depend 
partly  upon  a fixed  salary,  and  partly  upon  the  fees  of  pupils  ? — I think  that  can  be  decided 
only  by  experiment. 

12836.  We  have  had  experiments  upon  a great  scale? — Our  public  schools  in  England 
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are  very  well  conducted,  where  the  interests  of  the  masters  are  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
£re  the  emoluments  large?— Very  considerable. 

school  ,„d  to  jorefbr  a permit SLtfon, Tt  SSlSSS- 

wod!  fall "'?re  alT°inl:ed-  »f  come  all  your  reasoning 

I haTenot  I have  na,l’};,},)art'CfUlar  °f  the  endowed  schools  of  Ireland  ?_No 

12843  Then  so  f.,V  o*  ^ aintanceslnp  with  the  head  master  of  the  Armagh  school 

12844.  I believe  you  are  an  Englishman?-!  k,n  1 C"'d  m “'"™t»n. 

in  twotf  %T  faT  a”7  thi’g  of  ^FOprietary  schools  of  England?-I  was  a master 

tioiri— N one  ^whatever16  V™*™  W“™d  *-*»  I"***  ™*»  *«  to  any  objec- 
12848.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a fact,  that  they  haye  succeeded  well  in  Enol.o.l  5 mi 
Z been  in  ^ 1 Wifre-  d°CS  t0  tllis  %•  » 

tl  “^o\°uril^  10110013  ^ Sl'°"ld  0f° A-ogheda1: 

nnPnK.  It!  ‘ Tf01  °f  m *»  ''o™. 

to  pay.  ‘ °e  t lat  >cl'  *e"  °*  ^10Se  persons  would  be  either  able  or  willing 

I ^LS^X.T’f’S  "r  “*  °"ly  fort-V  b0'T8  ‘°  be  «i«*W  M Drogheda?- 
Catholic  population.  & the  Protestant  populat, on:  I do  not  speak  as  to  the  Roman 

a rr-oprietAyr  scKool  woUld  arrsyyer P—Dyblm,  artS 

}2ES-  y°llld  d“T  answer  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ireland  ?-l  should  think  so 

^trW'  they  would  make  up  if  deffiiency  ”iSem*  *■** 

i.  aiYr  tnd°"'0d  ?*«*•  a"d  1There  the  population 

tlri  best  establishment  supposiPt  eond  etP’  J'°"  ?”*  ^ proprietary  school  would  bo 
12888  Twin  - ?’  slIPPP™g  t‘  conducted  on  sound  principles  ? — I do,  certainly.. 


Navan, 

The  Erasmus  Smith 
Grammar  School, 
Drotjltetla. 
iev.  G.  P.  Lacy. 
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Savan. 

Miss  Kellett's  Bequest 
for  buildiny  School- 
houses  in  Meath. 
Key.  F.  Trench. 


Miss  Kellett’s  Bequest  for  building  Schoolhouses  in  Meath. 

Rev.  Frederick  Trench  sworn  and  examined. 

12859.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  liold  in  the  church  ?— Rector  of  Newtow.ii,  in 

^'meO^Can  you  give  any  information*  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  £3,000, 
bequeathed  by  Miss  Kellett  for  building  schoolhouses?— Yes;  I heard  in  my  parish  a vague 
rumour  that  the  national  school  at  Carlanstown  had  been  built  from  charitable  funds,  from  a 
bequest  made  by  a Miss  Kellett.  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  on 
the  subject,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a copy  of  the  will  of  Miss  Kellett ; and  I find  that  in 
the  year  1811  £3,000  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Kellett  for  building  schools;  for  the  poor 
of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  that  the  schoolhouse  at  Carlanstown  had  been  built  in  1818  out 
of  this  fund,  and  that  no  other  expenditure  of  this  £3,000  had  taken  place  The  da,y  before 
yesterday  I received  a communication  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  that  they  heard  from  tlie  gentleman  who  is  married  to  the  executrix  of  the  will, 
the  present  executor  of  the  will,  saying  that  he  had  never  before,  until  I had  agitated  the 
subject  been  acquainted  with  the  matter  at  all,  but  that  he  had  been  supporting  schools  in 
Dublin  out  of  the  same  fund,  £4,000,  for  the  last  forty  years;  but  that  no  money  at  all  had 
been  applied  in  the  county  of  Meath,  except  £130  that  was  expended  on  this  building  ; but 
he  said  there  was  remaining  about  £2,000,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  right  m future 
to  withdraw  the  funds  entirely  from  Dublin  and  employ  them  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

12861.  That  is  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  will? — According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  will;  and  my  object  in  coming  here  to-day  was  to  know  whether  the  Commissioners 
could  do  any  thino-  towards  ascertaining  whether  any  more  of  this  £3,000,.  arid  the  interest 
of  the  £3,000  for  the  last  forty  years,  which  is  due  to  the  county  of  Meath,  could  be 

recovered  or  not.  . ' . . . . 

12862.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  cannot  give,  any  opinion  or  advice.  1 hey  are 
merely  to  receive  information.  They  will  cause  futlier  inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  subject. 


The  Preston  Endotu- 

ment Navan  School. 

Documentary 

Evidence. 


The  Preston  Endowment. — Navan  School. 

12863  Secretary. — The  first  information  with  regard  to  the  endowed  school  at  Navan  is 
contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
1807-12  page  11.  They  state:— “The  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  were  founded  by 
Alderman  John  Preston,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who,  in  the  year  1686,  executed  a deed 
conveying  the  lands  of  Cappaloughlin,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  containing  about  790  acres, 
and  which  he  then  estimated  at  about  £80  per  annum,  to  certain  persons,  their  hens  and 
assigns  for  ever,  in  trust  to  pay  a schoolmaster  of  the  Protestant  religion,  resident  and  living 
in  the  town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  the  yearly  sum  of  £35;  and  also  to  pay  a 
like  schoolmaster,  resident  and  living  in  the  town  of  Ballyroan,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  the 
yearly  sum  of  £25 ; and  also  to  pay  the  sum  of  £20  yearly  to  the  Hospital  of  King  Charles  II., 
in  Oxmantown,  Dublin ; the  nomination  of  the  said  schoolmasters  to  be  in  his  eldest  son  and 
his  heirs  male,’  and  the  trustees  and  their  heirs,  or  the  major  part  of  them  for  ever ; and  in 
case  of  the  rents  of  the  said  lands  increasing,  the  overplus  , to  be  disposed  of  by  the  same 
persons,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  for  the  convenience  of  the  said  schools,  or  such  other  pious 
uses  as  the  same  persons  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint.’’ 

12864.  It  is  stated  that  in  1776,  by  a decree  of  the  then  Chancellor,  Lord  Lifford,  the 
disbursements  for  the  Navan  school  were  settled  as  follows: — 


£ s.  d. 

Salary  to  the  master,  . . . 105  0 0 

Do.  to  the  usher,  . . . 40  0 0 

Do.  to  a writing  master,  . . 15  0 0 

Rent  of  schoolhouse,  . . . 38  10  0 

Premiums,  . . • • 4 11  0. 


£203  1 0 

12865.  From  the  same  report  I read  the  following  relative  to  the  Navan  school: — “It 
appears  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston  was  appointed  master  of  this  school  in  March,  1794,  by 
his  brother  (now  Lord  Tara)  and  Lord  Ludlow.  He  held  the  appointment  till  within  a 
month  of  the  time  of  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners,  but  never  discharged  the 
duties  of  it  in  person.  His  usher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toomey,  has  been  the  ostensible  master, 
and  has  resided  in  the  schoolhouse  since  the  year  1794,  he  has  regularly  received,  the 
usher’s  salary  of  £40  per  annum,  and  for  the  last  year  has  also  received  the  writing 
master’s  salary  of  £15,  there  being  no  boys  at  the  school,  as  he  states,  who  learn  to  write. 
He  has  only  five  scholars,  all  Protestants,  and  never  had  more  than  seven.  The  schoolhouse 
is  not  capable  of  accommodating  boarders,  and  is  in  but  indifferent  repair.  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort  that  the  Corporation  of  Navan,  in  the  year  1776  made 
a grant  under  their  seal  of  thirty  acres  of  the  Commons  of  Navan  to  the  school,  on  which  it 
was  proposed  that  a schoolhouse  should  be  erected  out  of  the  savings  of  the  endowment. 
The  loss  of  those  savings,  and  the  other  instances  of  misconduct  and  mismanagement  of  the 
funds,  may  well  account  for  this  grant  never  having  been  actually  fulfilled,  and  being,  still 
withheld.  Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  Rev.  Francis  D.  Hamilton  was  appointe 
master  by  Lord  Tara,  on  the  30th  June,  1807.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  either  intends 
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to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  school  in  person,  or  has  ever  been  engaged  in  such  a duty; 
nos-,  indeed,  in  its  present  state,  is  there  any  employment  for  him,  or  sufficient  for  the  usher,’ 
who  appears  to  us  to  be  both  willing  and  able  to  instruct  a greater  number  than  have  ever 
been  under  his  tuition.  We  are  of  opinion,  notwithstanding,  that  an  effective  classical 
school  might  he  established  at  Navan,  and  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  the  grant  of 
land  by  the  Corporation  were  carried  into  effect ; if  the  surplus  of  the  new  appropriation  to 
be  made  of  the  endowment  were  to  accumulate  as’  a fund  for  building  thereon,  and  a master 
properly  qualified  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment;  but  whether  these  measures 
should  be  found  practicable  or  not,  it  appears  to  us  that  a respectable  English  school  should 
be  immediately  established  under  a master  .with  a liberal  salary,  who  should  be  capable  of 
teaching  mercantile  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  useful  branches  of  education  for  the 
middling  classes,  and  should  be  obliged  to  teach  the  poorer  children  at  very  low  prices ; as 
the  reason  stated  for  there  being  no  writing  scholars  at  present  in  the  school  was,  that  they 
could  be  taught  for  less  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  a Roman  Catholic  seminary.” 

12866.  In  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1828  it  is  stated: — “ We  beg  leave,  in 
the  next  place,  to  advert  to  the  schools  of  private  foundation ; and  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  we  have  at  last  procured  the  final  decree  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan ; thus  terminating 
a.  suit  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  year  1735,  by  which  decree'the  nomina- 
tion and  appointment  of  masters  to  these  schools  are  now  vested  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston, 
the  heir  male  of  Alderman  John  Preston,  original  founder,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Faviere,’ 
the  heir-at-law  of  David  Cairnes,  the  surviving  trustee  named  in  the’ original  deeds  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  July,  1686’;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  directed  application  to  be  made  to  them 
to  appoint  schoolmasters  to  these,  schools  without  delay;  and  we  shall  immediately  adopt 
such  other  measures  as  will  render  these  establishments  efficient ; and  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  fund  of  £3,140  7s.  4 rl.  three  and  a-half  per  cent,  stock,  now  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  for  these  school's,  this  Board  will  be  enabled  to  build  suitable 
schooJhouses  at  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  and  thus  carry  into  effect  the  charitable  intentions 
of  the  founder.” 


Navan. 

The  Preston  Endow- 
ment.— Navan  School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


12867.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  1830  that  a contract  was  made  for  building  a school- 
house  at  Navan,  for  the  sum  of  £2,362,  and  that  the  buildings  were  proceedino-  in  a most 
expeditious  and  satisfactory  manner. 

12868.  The  next  information  with,  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  a return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1831.  It  states: — “ There  were  no  scholars  in  the  school  in  January,  1832.” 
The  new  buildings  were  not  finished  till  that  time.  The  school  is  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  1835 ; and  it  is  stated  “that  in  the  endowed 
school  of  Navan  there  were  thirty  boys.” 

12869.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Comm oiis  on  foundation  schools,  1835,  page  562.  It  is  mentioned  “that  in  1830 
there  were  no  pupils;  in  1831  there  were  four  hoarders,  twelve  day  scholars,  and  four  free 
pupils ; in  1832,  three  boarders,  nine,  day  scholars,  and  four  free*  pupils;  in  1833,  eleven 
boarders,  eleven  day  scholars,  and  twelve  free  pupils ; in  1834,  one  boarder,  nine  day  scholars, 
and  twenty-three  free;  and  in  1835,  no  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  and  six  free. 

12870.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for 
1836:—“  With  regard  to  the  endowed  school  of  Navan,  we  have  to  report  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to  us  of  the  almost  complete  insufficiencv 
of  this  school,  we,  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Act  of  the  53rd  George  ILL, 
and  the  3rd  George  IV.,  cap.  79,  deputed  our  secretary  and  solicitor  to  hold  a visitation  of 
the  said  school  at  Navan,  and  to  report  thereon  to  us;  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  we 
felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a very  protracted  and  troublesome  visitation  of  the  said  school,  and 
to  examine  a considerable  number  of  witnesses  at  our  board-room ; the  result  of  which  has 
been  that  the  mas  tor  and  the  assistant  or  usher  of  the  school  have  tendered  to  us  their 
resignation;  and  we  trust  that  the  persons  to  be  appointed  in  their  stead  wall  more 
efficiently  discharge  the  duties  with  which  they  may  be  intrusted ; but  we  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  prevail  on  the  patrons,  who  are  such  in  right  of  heirship  to  two  deceased  per- 
sons, to  concur  in  appointing  a new  master  and  assistant,  it  being  difficult  for  this  Board  and 
for  his  co-heirs  to  have  communication  with  one  of  the  patrons,  though  he  resides  in  Ireland.” 

12871.  I next  read  from  the  Report  of  1837  of  the  same  Board: — “With  respect  to  the 
endowed  school  of  Navan,  we  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  since  our  last  report 
we  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  patrons  of  this  school  to  agree  in  the  appointment  of  a 
gentleman  educated  in  the  University  of  Dublin  to  the  situation  of  master,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  late  master,  consequent  on  the  visitations  of  this  school,  held  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Navan  and  Dublin.” 


“ We  have  also  made  a gi’ant  out  of  funds  vested  in  our  hands  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
tne  schoolhouse;  and  we  trust  that  the  school  will  become  (what  it  was  not  under  the 
former  master)  useful  and  efficient,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  persons  resident  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Navan.” 


12872.  They  state  in  the  Report  of  1838: — “ With  regard  to  Navan  school,  wre  have  to 
report  to  your  Excellency  that  we  have  succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  Essex  to  restore  to 
ns  school  a small  field  immediately  adjoining  the  schoolhouse,  which  had  formerly  been 
appropriated,  as  play-ground  for  the  boys  attending  this  school ; and  we  have  expended 
at,°^t  £100  in  necessary  repairs  of  this  establishment.” 

12873.  In  the  Report  of  1844  they  state: — “ On  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  school  estate 
several  of  the  tenantry  having  presented  to  us  repeated  memorials  complaining  of  their 
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Navan.  accounts  and  the  management  of  this  estate,  we,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  deputed, 

from  Dublin,  a barrister,  to  hold  an  investigation  into  their  accounts  on  the  spot,  and  to 

^.—NaZShooi.  report  on  each  case  to  us,  which  he  has  accordingly  done ; hut  in  consequence  of  the  period 
Documentary  ' at  which  the  report  reached  us,  we  are  not  enabled  to  forward  our  decision  to  your  Excel- 
Evidence.'  lency  in  the  present  report.” 

12874.  In  a return  made  in  1849  it  is  mentioned,  that  “on  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  there 
were  nine  hoys.  Number  of  boys  taught  gratis — one  in  1842,  one  in  1843,  one  in  1844; 
none  in  1845,  1846,  or  1847;  in  1848  there  were  six.” 

12875.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1853.  It  is 
there  stated,  “ there  were  nineteen  boys  in  the  school  in  May,  1852;  number  of  free  hoys: 
in  1849  there  were  eight;  eight  in  1850;  seventeen  in  1851 ; and  thirteen  in  1852. 

12876.  In  another  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854  it  is  mentioned,^  “ there  were  five 
hoys  in  1853,  four  in  1854.”  It  is  stated  “ there  were  two  free  boys  in  1853." 

12877.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  a return  has 
been  received  from  them.  They  mention  that  the  endowment  of  the  estate  is  applicable 
partly  to  Navan,  partly  to  Ballyroan,*  and  King’s  Hospital.  I read  the  return.  [The 
roliirn  is  read.]  The  master  has  also  made  a return,  which  I read.  [The  same  is  read.] 


William  Legg,  Esq. 


William  Legg , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

12878.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  endowed  school  at  Navan?— Yes. 

12879.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1836. 

12880.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — Six  day  boys;  no  hoarders. 

12881.  Any  free  pupils  ? — Four. 

12882.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  pupils  ?— Several  of  the 
day  boys  in  the  school  went  to  different  professions;  others,  their  parents  left  the  town,  and 
I have  not  received  any  since  they  went. 

12883.  Are  there  not  boys  in  the  town  of  an  age  to  he  sent  by  their  parents  ? — I do  not 
think  there  are,  except  those  I have ; I believe  there  are  two  or  three. 

12884.  You  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  hoys  by  stating  there  are  no 
children  for  the  day  school? — For  the  number  of  day  pupils  I do. 

12885.  You  had'  boarders  some  years  ago? — I had  ten  boarders  one  year  and  eleven 
another. 

12886.  How  do  you  account  for  your  not  having  boarders  at  present? — I do  not  know; 
some  went  into  the  army,  one  went  to  the  attorney  profession,  one  went  to  college. 

12887.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  your  school? — No. 

12888.  Do  you  make  any  report? — Once  a year  they  send  down  a report  to  me  to  fill. 

12889.  The  Commissioners  of  Education? — Yes. 

12890.  What  is  the  course  of  education  in  your  school? — In  classics,  they  read  the 
entrance  course,  Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration,  and  the  usual  branches  of  an  English 
education. 

12891.  How  is  the  school  supplied  with  books? — The  boys  bring  their  own  books. 

12892.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  your  school? — I think, 
if  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  that  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  school  if  there  were  a few  exhibitions;  and,  I believe,  some  years  ago,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  endeavoured  to  have  a few  exhibitions,  but  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Preston 
opposed  them,  and  succeeded  in  not  having  it  done. 

12893.  Is  the  building  in  a good  state  of  repair? — Very  good. 

12894.  By  whom  is  it  repaired  ? — By  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

12895.  For  how  many  boarders  have  you  accommodation? — About  twelve. 

12896.  And  you  have  had  ten? — I had  eleven  at  one  time. 

12897.  Do  you  mean  there  is  accommodation  for  twelve  boarders  in  the  whole  house?— 
I mean  in  the  two  rooms  your  lordship  saw,  which  are  the  rooms  set  apart  for  boarders. 

12898.  Are  there  not  rooms  belonging  to  the  classical  master  that  might  be  set  apart 
for  boarders? — I think  not  at  present.  My  own  family  occupied  them.  I think  the  classical 
master  could  accommodate  a few  boarders  in  his. part. 

12899.  How  many  rooms  do  you  and  your  family  occupy? — Three;  one  of  them  is  very 
small. 

12900.  Rev  Dr.  Graven. — Three  bed-rooms? — Yes. 

12901.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  a parlour  and  drawing-room? — Yes. 

12902.  How  many  rooms  are  there  altogether;  how  many  in  the  classical  master’s  house . 
— There  are  three  rooms  up  stab’s,  and  two  below ; and  also  five  in  my  house. 

12903.  Let  us  keep  to  the  classical  master’s  house.  I want  to  know  the  size  of  it? — There 
is  a kitchen  and  four  apartments.  _ _ •_ 

12904.  Is  there  not  a communication  between  the  classical  master’s  house  and  yours.-- 
Yes. 

12905.  H-ow  many  rooms  up  stairs  in  your  house  ? — Three  bed-rooms,  and  two  bed-rooms 
over  the  school-room  for  boys;  two  sitting-rooms,  and  the  kitchen ; and  three  rooms  belov. 

12906.  What  is  the  size  of  the  school-room? — I forget. 

12907.  Is  it  about  the  size  of  thirty  feet  by  seventeen  ? — Yes. 

12908.  Do  you  keep  any  report-book  ? — No.  » 

12909.  Is  there  no  inspection? — No;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington  and  the  present  Bishop  o 
Cork  visited  the  school  about  ten  years  ago. 

* For  further  information  as  to  the  Preston  Endowment,  sec  documentary  evidence  as  to  Ballyroan  School,  at 
Maryborough,  p.  225. 
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12910.  If  I understand  you  aright,  you  have,  at  the  present  moment,  only  six  day 
scholars  r — Six  day  scholars. 

12911.  Four  of  whom  are  free? — Yes. 

12912.  What  is  the  principle  of  selection  ?— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  patrons 
are  the  persons  to  send  free  boys  to  the  school,  but  they  do  not  do  so.  All  the  free  bovs 
who  have  ever  been  in  the  school,  except  two,  I have  taken  myself. 

12913.  Have  they  assigned  any  reason  for  the  non-exercise  of  their  patronage ? — No-  I 
think  they  have  left  it  to  me  to  do  it.  ° ’ ’ 

12914.  Have  you  ever  refused  any  boy  admission  as  a free  pupil  ?_Never,  except  one. 
I considered  him  too  young. for  admission.  He  could  not  read. 

12915.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces.— Have  you  any  boys  at  present  unable  to  read?— I have  two 
boys  that  can  scarcely  read.  I would  not  have  taken  those  boys,  but  that  having  so  few  I 
am  anxious  to  get  the  school  up  if  I can. 

12916.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  other  boys  quitted  your  school  to  go  to  other  schools? I 

had  two  boys  that  quitted  me  to  go  to  Flynn’s,  in  Dublin.  One  was  goino-  to  enter  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I recommended  Ills  father  to  put  him  there  to  grind  for  entrance’ 
They  were  two  brothers ; one  brother  went  into  the  army. 

12917.  Were  there  any  other  boys  except  the  boys  to  whom  you  have  alluded  who  left 
your  school  for  other  schools  ?— Yes ; there  was  another  went  to  a school  in  Kingstown,  to 
board.  ° 

12918.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town?— There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  here  that  is  very  well  conducted ; and  there  are  several  poor 
schools.  * 

12919.  Is  there  no  Protestant  school  upon  the  same  scale  as  yours? — No;  but  we  would 
take  Roman  Catholic  boys  if  they  applied.  I had  four  Roman  Catholic  boys;  I had  two 
Roman  Catholic  boys  that  left  the  school. 

12920.  Do  I understand  you  aright  that  you  have  got  all  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  class  that  you  think  would  come  ? — I.  think  I have,  all  but  two  or  three. 

12921.  What  advantage,  then,  would  it  be  to  give  exhibitions  to  your  school?— I think 
parents  might  send  their  boys,  expecting  that  if  they  followed  up  their  business  properly  they 
would  get  those  exhibitions,  from  being  able  to  stand  the  examination  necessary  for  them. 

12922.  What  amount  of  endowment  would  you  require?— I think  the  lowest  exhibition 
ought  to  be  £20  a-year.  I am  not  aware  what  amount  of  endowment  the  Commissioners 
intend  to  make. 

12923.  How  many  exhibitions  w ould  you  like  to  have  ?— It  would  depend  upon  what  the 
funds  would  allow'. 

12924.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  advantageous  to  your  school? — I think  five 
or  six. 

12925.  Would  six  be  sufficient? — I think  so. 

12926.  You  have  been  master  for  a number  of  years? — Since  1836. 

12927.  Did  you  make  any  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  your  school  in  1854? 

I made  a return  of  the  number  of  free  pupils  in  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

12928.  In  your  return  to  Dr.  Kyle  in  1852,  how  many  free  pupils  did  you  state  ?— Thirteen ; 
hot  at  any  particular  time,  but  that  was  the  number  educated  during  the  year. 

12929.  Give  me  some  explanation  of  that? — At  the  time  I sent  in  that  return  we  had  not 
thirteen.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  up  to  that  time  there  w'ere  some  boys 
came  free  and  left  the  school,  and  when  they  went  others  came — so  that  during  the  entire 
year  there  were  thirteen  at  different  times. 

12930.  You  never  had  thirteen  at  any  one  time? — No. 

12931.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.-— Were  there  thirteen  boys  in  the  school  at  any  one  period  of 
the  year? — No;  I do  not  think  there  were.  Do  you  mean  in  1852? 

12932.  Yes? — I think  there  were  twelve — seven  paying  boys  and  five  free  boys.  I do  not 
know  that  I am  exactly  correct,  but  I think  I am. 

12933.  When  you  make  a return  to  the  Clare-strcet  Board,  do  you  return  the  average 
attendance  <>r  the  number  in  your  school  on  a given  day? — The  number  at  the  time.  ° 
12934.  Then  you  deviated  from  your  uniform  practice  of  returning  the  number  of  pupils 
on  a given  day  when  furnishing  the  materials  for  that  Parliamentary  return  ? — The  return 
1 was  required  to  give  was  the  number  of  boys  taught  gratis  in  the  year. 

12935.  Mr.  Stephens. — I see  you  have  returned  to  the  Clare-street  Board  in  1852  that 
you  had  ten  day  boys  and  eight  free  boys.  Is  that  correct? — I suppose  it  must  be,  or  I 
would  not  send  it  in.  r 

12936.  I find  that  you  have  returned  in  the  next  year,  1853,  only  four  day  boys  and  no 
tree  boys.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— I think  I had  six  free ‘boys  in  1853."  I think 
that  must  be  wrong ; I do  not  think  I was  any  year  without  free  boys.  ' When  I could  find 
ooys  to  come  to  the  school  I was  anxious  for  them. 

12937.  But  in  the  Parliamentary  return  for  1853  there  are  only  four  day  boys  and  no 
loo'ae'  TT^  Cre  there  a,‘*Y  free  boys  in  1853?— I think  I had  six  free  boys  in  1853. 
i^J88.  Have  you  any  book  to  which  you  can  refer  for  information  ?— Indeed  I have  not. 

C?t  aU  account  f'iein- . If  was  according  to  recollection  I put  them  in. 

. , , ^ seems  to  be  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  destroy  the  books  and  accounts  belonging 

10  ? — I never  had  any  accounts  to  destroy. 

1 9 cm?'  S-lVG  you  110  entry  ■ — I ought  to  have  kept  entries, but  I did  not. 
soil  ~ li  • y1  Y°u  mab?  returns  to  the  Clai’e-street  Board  of  pupils  educated  at  your 
oo  during  three  preceding  years,  how  do  you  make  up  that  return  if  you  keep  no  record 
the  number  of  boys  ? — I did  it  from  recollection. 

4 X 


Navax 

The  Preston  Endow • 
went. — Navan  School. 
William  Legg,  Esq. 
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12942.  Was  it  a guess? — So  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  is.  I acknowledge  1 was  wrong  in  not 
Natan.  ]ceepjno-  copies  of  the  yearly  returns ; the  boys  are  in  the  school  when  those  returns  are  made. 
The  Preston  Endow-  12943  The  returns  you  sent  to  the  Clare-street  Board  may  be  right  and  they  may  be 
ment.  Navan  School:  won„  ?_I  think  they  are  right.  _ . , . . T 

William  Legg,  Esq.  12944.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy  ? — 1 cannot  account  tor  it  at  all ; 1 

am  quite  sure  I had  the  free  boys.  ' 

12945.  Here  are  three  or  four  returns,  and  every  one  or  them  different  r — 1 think  tiie 
return  of  six  free  boys  in  1853  is  correct.  . , T , , 

12946.  That  is  only  from  memory? — There  is  not  a year  since  1 came  here  that  1 had 

n°12947.  Then  all  the  advantage  the  public  derive  from  keeping  up  your  establishment  is 
having  four  free  boys  educated  ? — That  is  all  at  present ; if  there  were  boys  to  be  sent  still 
I would  take  them.  The  number  we  are  obliged  to  take  is  ten.  _ 

12948-  And  such  being  the  state  of  things,  you  think  six  exhibitions  would  put  matters 
right?— I think  if  there  were  six  exhibitions  it  might  be  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send 
pupils  to  the  school,  and  day  pupils  also.  I think  if  there  were  exhibitions  we  would 
get  Roman  Catholic  boys  to  come  to  the  school;  so  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  lrinity 
College  they  could  get  exhibitions  if  they  were  capable  of  answering  well  enough. 

12949.  If  they  endowed  your  school,  why  should  they  not  endow  the  Roman  Catholic 
school? — I have  nothing  to  say  against  that.  „ . 

12950.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — By  whom  were  you  appointed  ?— By  Mr.  Treston.  Uy  the 
patrons. 

12951.  Where  were  you  educated? — In  Trinity  College. 

12952.  Did  you  obtain  any  university  or  collegiate  honors? — No. 

12953.  Had  you  any  previous  experience  as  a schoolmaster? — I was  thirteen  years  a 
schoolmaster  at  Carnarvon,  in  Wales. 

12954.  Was  that  a private  school?— Yes,  private. 

12955.  Have  you  now  any  other  vocation  or  employment  except  that  of  schoolmaster  r — 
I have  the.  superintendence  of  the  Savings’  Bank. 

12956.  How  much  of  your  time  does  that  occupy? — One  hour  every  Wednesday. 

12957.  What  horn-?— From  two  till  three. 

12958.  What  are  the  school-hours  in  your  school? — From  ten  till  two. 

12959.  Every  day? — Except  Saturday,  when  they  are  from  ten  till  one. 

12960.  You  have  only  four  hours  appointed  for  school-time? — -That  is  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  boys ; when  I had  more  the  time  was  from  ten  till  three ; and  when  I had 
boarders,  from  seven  till  nine  in  the  mornings. 

12961.  Is  the  rest  of  the  day  given  to  recreation? — To  different  pursuits. 

12962.  No  after-hours  are  devoted  to  lessons? — No. 

12963.  Only  foui- hours  every  day  are  given  to  business?— Yes.  ... 

12964.  Do  you  think  parents  are  in  general  satisfied  to  have  the  school-time  limited  to 
four  hours  for  their  children  ?— I have  not  heard  any  objection.  . 

12965.  Is  it. usual  in  schools  to  give  only  four  hours  a day  to  instruction? — I think  five 
hours  is  the  general  time.  . 

12966.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  school  in  Ireland  m which  there  are  only  four  hours 
devoted  to  school  business?— I do  not  know.  I think  the  hours  are  in  general  from  ten  till 

12967.  You  do  not  know  of  any  school  in  Ireland,  except  your  own,  in  which  the  school- 
hours  are  from  ten  till  two? — I do  not. 

12968.  You  notice  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  or  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
school,  that  there  is  a want  of  a play-ground ; have  the  boys  any  play-ground  ?— There  is  a 
field  there  that  was  formerly  a play-ground.  That  was  granted  by  Lord  Essex,  but  it  was 
taken  from  the  school  just  when  I was  coming  over  here ; and  when  I applied  for  it  Lord 
Essex’s  agent  gave  it  up  to  me  to  pay  rent  for  it  myself,  and  I took  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  I had  at  the  time.  . 

12969.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  play-ground  at  present?— No,  except  that  held. 
12970.  Has  not  the  ground  that  was  formerly  the  play-ground,  in. the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house,  been  encroached  on  by  building? — There  is  a small  piece  of  ground  there;  a 
stable  and  coach-house  has  been  built  upon  it. 

12971.  When?— In  1838  or  1839. 

12972.  Since  you  became  master  ? — Yes. 

12973.  Was  it  built  by  yourself  ? — It  was  built  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Alexander. 
12974.  By  yourself? — Yes,  it  was. 

12975.  At  your  own  cost? — At  first  it  was  at  my  own  cost. 

12976.  Was  that  money  afterwards  refunded  to  you? — It  was.  When  Dr.  Elrihgton and 
the  present  Bishop  of  Cork  came  down,  they  saw  the  building  and  approved  of  it,  and 
reported  it  to  the  Commissioners  and  got  me  the  money.  , 

12977.  They  thought  it  desirable  that  the  master  of  the  school  should  have  a stable  and 
coach-house  ? — I do  not  know.  ...  ,,  , 

12978.  They  recommended  that  the  money  which  was  spent  in  building  the  stable  ana 
coach-house  should  be  refunded  to  you? — Yes.  _ 

12979.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  stable  and  coach-house? — For  a horse  and  car, 
and  a cow. 

. 12980.  Do  you  keep  cows  ? — I do,  some.  . „ . 

12981.  Do  you  farm? — I have  a small  farm  near  the  town  of  six  acres,  that  Mr.  ries 
gave  me. 
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IS ?•  P°/°?  att6ni  t0  h y°Uf elf  ?-1  S°  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  Nayak 

12983.  In  the  long  afternoons  after  two  o’clock?— Yes.  ' 

12984.  Do  you  think  you  have  ample  time  to  attend  to  that  farm  ?_Certainly.  I had  a Thf  Preston  Endow- 
farm  when  I had  boarders,  and  frequently  after  school-hours  I used  to  walk  out  there  with  School. 

the  boarders.  William  Legg,  Esq. 

12985.  Did  you  give  them  agricultural  instruction  ? No. 

• m,ent.ion.  iny°ur  re‘u™  ?af  thTere  is  a largo  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Navan  ; 

is  that  school  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  ? — I cannot  say. 

12987.  You  are  not  aware  whether  any  Protestant  children  attend  it?— No.  I knew  one 
rrotestant  boy  aid  attend  it. 

If  S'  !t  is  no.t/n  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  school?— I suppose  not. 

12989.  Do  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  that  “ Roman  Catholic  school,"  as  you  term 
it  m your  return,  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  school  oyer  which  you  are  mister?— I 
mwn  “PP“e  the  Roman  Catholics  would  send  their  sons  there ; and  in  a 

5 be  sent  to  i”  ” Komm  Cathollc  if  there  is  a good  school,  Roman  Catholics 

12990.  Can  you  state  whether  there  are  any  Protestant  children  attending  that  school  at 
present  r—  1 do  not  know.  ° 

12991.  Hare  yon  any  other  emoluments  out  of  this  school  except  what  arise  from  your 
salary  ? — And  the  pay  of  two  day  boys.  J 

fKlS?  T t!1!  agieS  °f  PV°  day  Ws  who  Pay ?— 1 cannot  say  exactly.  I dare 
Sorf  “,abo]j?  t'velvf’  and  ,the  y°unSest  eight;  or,  perhaps,  the  oldest  is  eleven. 

\ittf  ^re  {hey.  the  two  boys  whom  I examined  this  morning?— No ; these  are  free  boys, 
cannot  read  ^ ^ W 10  m both  read?~ One  of  them  reads  but  badly,  and  the  other 
12995.  You  seemed  disinclined  to  allow  me  to  examine  them?— Not  at  all.  I was  sorry 
examined'7^  S°  ^ 7°U  C°Uld  n0t  examine'  1 was  ™ry  anxious  to  have  them 

stood.9 me  Iunderstood  that  y°u  did  not  wish  me  to  examine  them?— Well,  youmisunder- 

i ^ou  mentioned  one  or  two  were  hardly  able  to  read?— Yes;  but  I did  not  mean 

by  that  that  you  were  not  to  ask  them  questions. 

!2998.  An  examination  would  be  very  limited  if  they  could  hardly  read  ?— It  would. 

One  little  boy  I have  only  a month  or  six  weeks;  when  he  came  first  he  could  not  tell  me  a 
fr ee  boy s* i f I can 1S ' ^ 1 16  WaS  not  at  ad  fit  for  % school ; but  I am  anxious  to  get 

12999.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary? — £92. 

13000.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  assistant  master?— £55  odd. 

PJ01.  Who  pays  the  taxes  of  the  house?— The  Commissioners, 
laona  Pr°  ^°U  ^now  wbat  tbe  poor  law  valuation  of  it  is? — I do  not. 
i c •>  V ' ’ Step/ums.  What  would  be  the  value  of  your  house,  supposing  it  was  to  be 

Jet-— isuppose  it  would  let  for  upwards  of  £100 ; I may  be  wrong. 

P004.  Is  there  any  land  about  the  house  ?— Merely  what  you  saw,  that  little  garden. 
idUUo.  I hen  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  receive  £92;  the  assistant  master  £55; 
the  rent  of  the  house  would  be  £100  a-year,  if  it  was  let — that  is  all  you  receive  ? — That  is 
about  £50  estab,isllment  Mr-  Power  says  it  would  not  let  for  £100— he  says 

13006.  The  education  of  your  six  boys  costs  £197  a-year?— But  we  are  there  to  educate 
™ied ’to  get  them  ^ 1 frecluently  advertised  in  the  paper,  and  by  private  application 

13007.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Even  gratuitous  pupils?— Yes;  I never  refuse  any  that  come 
to  me,  and  I have  even  repeatedly  spoken  to  parents  to  send  their  boys  as  free  boys,  and 
they  have  done  so.  J 

John  Kelly , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  John  Kellyi  Es(1. 

13008.  Chairman — You  are  classical  master  to  the  Navan  school? — Yes. 

T xr-  w'  Have  :70u  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  school  ? 

1 think  from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  desirable 
lat  the  school  should  be  changed,  if  it  came  within  the  power  of  those  persons  who  have 
ie  supervision  of  matters  of  the  kind ; I think  that  if  the  school  was  established  in  Kells  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  public.  Since  my  appointment  I have  been  most 
anxious  to  do  all  I could  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  both  with  the  object  of  making 
it  a useful  mshtution,  and  also  adding  to  my  own  emoluments.  I have  only  £55  a-yearj 
ana  I would  expect  if  the  school  increased  I would  have  a portion  of  the  fees  paid  by  the 
fpf>^S\  , 'vas  a suggestion  made  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  that  at  least  a portion  of  the 
ees  should  conic  to  me  as  classical  master,  that  it  was  his  opinion  a classical  education  should 
given  to  pupils  in  general,  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  1 have  thought  a good  deal  on  the 
jec  , anti  1 do  not  see  that  under  the  present  circumstances  the  school  in  Navan  can  be 
made  more  useful  than  it  is. 

loOlO.  It would  be  more  useful  at  Kells? — That  locality  is  better,  indeed,  from  different 
n fes'  I'1  hmmer  years  the  school  has  been  very  much  neglected ; it  has  lost  a good  deal 

ot  character,  which  it  might  have. 

late  TV  k IIo'Y J011g  f'ave  you  been  classical  master? — I was  appointed  in  1851,  when  the 
hen  A1 y °P  ofMeath,  Dr.  Townsend,  gave  me  on  different  occasions  to  understand,  I would 
o by  the  advance  of  the  school.  Unfortunately  he  was  removed.  The  present  bishop  is 
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Navan.  also  kindly  disposed,  but  I suppose  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity;  but  I do  not  think  that 
The  Preston  Endow-  s‘tuateii  as  it  *s  at  present,  it  can  be  made  a more  useful  institution. 

ment Navan School.  13012..  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  whether  the  suggestions,  if  acted  upon,  would  not 

John  Kelly,  Esq.  be  inconsistent  with- the  trust? — Of  course,  an  Act  of  "Parliament  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  that  to  be  done,  but  I presume  that  ultimately  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed  to 
make  some  improvement  in  this  school. 

13013.  If  the  locality  of  the  school  be  changed,  would  not  the  property  revert  to  the  heirs' 
of  the  donor? — lam  not  aware.  There  is  another  view  to  take  of  i\  It  might  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school  and  make  it  more  useful  if  a site  were  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Navan  for  it;  but  unquestionably  its  being  surrounded  by  a poor  class’of 
houses  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  is  a very  great  disadvantage  to  it.  if  it  were  about  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  town,  it  might  succeed  better — unquestionably,  for  boarders  it  would 
be  better  calculated. 

13014.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — But  there  are  no  boarders,  and  would  it  not  be  worse  circum- 
stanced for  day  scholars  if  removed  a mile  or  so  out  of  the  town? — I do  not  think  it  would 
. interfere  with  the  number  of  day  scholars,  and  for  boarders  the  school  would  be  more 
eligible. 

13015.  Mr.  Stephens — Supposing  the  school  was  removed  a mile  outside  the  town,  are 
there  any  day  boys  in  the  town  to  go  to  your  school ?— There  are,  unquestionably;  but 
whether  it  would  be  the  wish  of  their  parents  to  send  them,  I cannot  say.  There  are  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  have  sons. 

13016.  Where  do  they  send  them?— There  are  some  with  the  national  schoolmaster. 

13017.  Gentlemen’s  sons? — Yes,  some  of  the  gentlemen.  There  is  a gentleman  not  far 
from  the  town,  who  holds  a county  appointment,  and  he  has  one  or  two  sons  who  are 
reading  at  the  national  school.  He  would  unquestionably  have  them  better  educated  at  the 
endowed  school. 

13018.  What  becomes  of  the  boys  who  are  not  educated  at  the  national  schools  ? You  said 
there  were  boys  about  the  neighbourhood  who  were  acquiring  their  education,  some  at  the 
national  schools  and.  some  at  some  other  places ; is  there  any  other  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood?— There  is  no  other  Protestant  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 


General  State  of  GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education. 

Key.  Nicholas  Power.  . The  Rev.  Nicholas  Power  sworn  and  examined. 

13019.  Chairman. — You  are  head  master  of  the  Meath  diocesan  seminary? Yes. 

13020.  State  how  many  scholars  you  have  in  your  school? — Is  it  the  average  number? 

13021.  Have  you  seventy  boarders? — I think  so. 

13022.  And  about  fifty  day  scholars  ? — Not  quite  fifty,  perhaps,  nor  seventy  boarders. 

13023.  What  is  the  class  of  education  which  you  give  in  your  school  ? — Classics  science 
and  commercial  and  English  education — a general  English  education. 

13024.  Your  school  is  not  endowed? — No. 

13025.  Do  you  give  all  this  education  in  the  same  room? — We  have  four  class-rooms. 

13026.  How  are  the  different  departments  of  instruction  divided? — We  commence  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Four  clergymen,  and  they  have  four  classes — three  classes  of 
classics.  The  other  clergyman  has  the  head  class  of  English.  And  then  there  are  three 
prefects — one  for  the  junior  class  of  classics,  and  the  other 'two  for  the  two  junior  classes  of 
English.  These  classes  go  on  till  twelve  o’clock,  and  then  writing.  All  the  classes  then 
come  into  the  schoolroom. 

13027.  They  all  write  at  the  same  time?— Not  all.  The  English  boys  particularly  write 
together.  Then  on  Mondays,  at  one  o’clock,  we  have  arithmetic  taught  by  a clergyman  to 
the  head  class,  and  the  other  two  classes  by  prefects. 

13028.  These  prefects  are  qualified  masters  ? — They  have  graduated  as  masters  in  the 
national  schools.  These  classes  go  on  till  two  o’clock ; then  there  is  preparation  for  French. 
There  are  three  classes  of  French,  taught  by  three  clergymen.  They  are  thus  occupied  till 
three  o’clock.  There  is  a class  in  geometry,  and  two  classes  in  algebra,  on  Monday.  There 
is  a class  of  geometry  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  arithmetical  classes 
go  on  besides.  On  Tuesday  we  have  the  same  morning  classes  up  to  twelve  o’clock,  the  same 
as  on  Monday ; and  then  the  arithmetic  classes  from  one  till  two ; the  classes  in  geography 
and  history  from  two  till  three.  Roman,  Grecian,  English,  and  European  history  taught 
by  three  clergymen  and  one  prefect.  The  classes  are  the  same  on  Friday  as  on  Tuesday. 
On  Wednesday  we  have  geometry,  the  same  as  on  Monday  and  Saturday.  Thursday  is  a 
half  day  with  us.  There  are  three  classes  of  English  composition  in  the  morning  until 
eleven  o'clock ; and  from  eleven  till  twelve  we  have  recitation,  reading,  and  English  grammar. 
Nearly  all  the  classes  are  in  the  one  class,  and  they  are  obliged  to  answer  in  Turner!  English 
grammar : it  is  Murray  that  is  taught  in  the  other  classes  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the 
other  days  m the  week.  Our  duty  in  the  evening  is  to  study  from  five  till  half-past  seven 
o clock.  Ihe  boys  generally  rise  at  six  in  the  morning.  There  is  half  an  hour  for  washing 
and  dressing;  then  morning  prayer;  then  study  till  half-past  eight  o’clock.  We  have  mass 
at  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

13029.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  many  boys  are  there  at  present  in  the  school  who  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  algebra  and  geometry  ?— The  advanced  class  of  algebra,  about 
twenty  is  the.  average  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

13030.  How  far  do  you  impose  the  study  of  classics  on  the  pupils  in  the  school:  do  you 
require  all  to  learn  a certain  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? — No,  only  those  intended  for 
professions. 
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13031.  About  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  whole  number  ?— About  one-third  I 
should  think.  . ’ 

13032.  Do  you  find  inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  endeavour  to  give  instruction  to  tho«e 
different  classes  of  pupils?— We  oblige  them  all  to  learn  English. 

13033.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  obliged  to  give  less  instruction  in  English  andscience  to 
those  pupils  who  are  learning  classics  than  you  would  desire  to  impart  to  them  ?— At  present 
they  are  well  provided  for  in  that  respect.  There  are  two  days  in  the  week  for  Eno-lish 
composition,  and  a general  day  for  English  grammar.  Besides,  there  are  some  of  those 
lads  who  have  graduated  in  the  school  for  two  or  three  years  in  En<dish. 

13034.  Do  you  think  French  an  essential  part  of  the  course  for  all  die  pupils? — Certainly  • 
I make  as  many  as  I can  learn  it.  - ’ 


13035.  You  do  not  force  it  on  all? — I do  force  it  nearly  on  all. 

13036.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  it? — No  extra  charge. 

13037.  It  is  taught  in  the  ordinary  school-hours  ? — Yes,  between  two  and  three. 

13038.  On  how  many  days  in  the  week? — Two  days. 

13039.  You  do  not  find  the  endeavour  to  teach  French  encroaches  unduly  upon  the  time 
you  have  to  give  to  the  dead  language's? — Certainly  not,  ■ 1 

13040.  Do  you  find  that  the  study  of  that  language  contributes  to  promote  the  advance 
of  the  pupils  in  others?— Certainly.  I would  be  very  happy  to  introduce  German  also. 
I think  it  most  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  learning  the 
modern  languages.  I should  like  German  particularly,  as  well  as  French. 

13041.  You  find  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  contributes  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
philological  capacity  without  which  scholarship  is  incomplete  ?— Yes ; for  in  our  classical 
course  we  have  authors  published  in  German,  and  we  have  notes  to  those  in  German— some 
of  our  best  editions. 


13042.  In  the  higher  English  grammar  which  you  use,  is  the  structure  of  the  English 
language  itself  treated  of? — Certainly.  ° 

13043.  And  the  etymology  of  English  words  derived  from  other  European  languages? 


13044.  What  are  the  manuals  you  make  use  of  for  the  instruction  of  those  pupils  who 
are  receiving  commercial  education— in  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  for  instance  ?— In  fact 
I introduce  the  best  works  of  the  day. 

13045.  You  have  not  adopted  any  particular  series  ?— All  improvements : we  have  Kava- 
nagli’s,  published  by  the  National  Board ; and  we  introduce  some  of  Chambers'— all  of  them 
that  are  valuable — and  what  are  published  by  the  National  Board. 

13046.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  books  published  by  the  Christian  Brothers  ?— Some  of 
them ; their  gcographv. 

13047.  Do  you  use  their  mensuration? — No. 

13048.  Suppose  a boy  of  intelligence  is  sent  to  be  educated  in  your  school  by  parents 
who  desire  him  to  be  brought  up  for  commercial  employment,  what  course  would  you 
take  in  his  case  ? How  -would  you  commence  liis  instruction,  and  to  what  books  would 
you  direct  his  attention  ? — I would  give  him  an  extensive  course  of  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping both  by  double  and  single  entry,  and  also  an  English  education — English  grammar 
and  geography,  history,  and  French.  ” _ 

13049.  Are  the  pupils  in  your  school  exercised  in  writing  English  from  dictation?— 
They  are. 

13050.  How  often? — Two  mornings  in  the  week. 

13051.  Do  you  require  that  from  all  the  pupils?— They  generally  attend  to  it;  at  least 
the  junior  classes. 

13051  Do  you  not  require  it  from  the  more  advanced  classes? — No;  because  their 
compositions  are  read  out  to  them,  and,  of  course,  remarked  on  by  the  professors. 

13053.  The  professor  charged  with  instruction  in  English? — Yes. 

13054.  He  criticises  the  compositions,  and  points  out  the  errors  in  them ? Yes;  they 

write  them  the  evening  before,  and  bring  them  to  the  class ; they  are  read  then  by  the 
master  and  corrected.  J 

13055.  Are  they  read  out  before  the  whole  class,  so  that  each  pupil  hears  the  criticism 
upon  each  piece  of  composition  ? — Yes. 

13056.  And  all  the  errors  committed  by  die  entire  class  are  brought  under  the  notice  of 
all,  and  commented  upon? — Yes. 

13057.  Are  judgments  given  to  the  scholars  ? — We  used  to  have  judgment  books  for  the 
day  scholars ; but  I found  the  parents  did  not  look  after  them,  and  I gave  it  up. 

13058.  Are  any  prizes  given? — We  give  premiums  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  much  as  we 
can  afford. 

13059.  Those  premiums  are  provided  out  of  your  own  private  resources? — Entirely  from 
the  profits  of  the  establishment.  J 

13060.  What  punishment  do  you  resort  to  ? — Seldom  any  punishment. 

13061.  You  depend  upon  moral  influence? — Moral  entirely;  in  fact,  I may  say  there  is  no 
corporal  punishment. 

13062.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  day  scholars  regular? — Very  regular;  we  oblige  them 
to  be  regular. 

13063.  In  case  of  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  day  pupils,  what  steps  do  you 
take . I threaten  not  to  allow  them  to  attend  the  school ; I remonstrate  with  the  parents, 
and  then  threaten  not  to  allow  them  to  come  to  the  school. 

13064.  Are  there  any  Protestant  children  receiving  instruction  in  the  school? — Not  at 
present ; we  have  had  some  from  time  to  time. 


Navan. 


General  Stale  of 
Education. 

JJev.  Nicholas  Power. 
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Navan.  13065.  There  is  nothing  in  the  system  of  instruction  calculated  to  exclude  children  of 

any  particular  religious  denomination  ? — Certainly  not ; I would  receive  children  of  any 

•Sate*1  religious  denomination. 

1{  ....  . ‘ . 13066.  Chairman. — For  what  class  of  society  is  the  education  given  in  your  school 

ev.  ic  io  as  o« ei.  jnten(je(j  ? — The  middle  classes  generally — formers  and  shopkeepers — and  sometimes  gentry. 

13067.  You  prepare  boys  to  enter  Maynooth  College? — Yes;  our  boys  always  enter  for 
logic — the  logic  class — the  most  advanced  examination  for  admission  at  Maynooth. 

'13068.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  education,  in  general, 

- for  the  middle  classes  ? — The  national  system  seenis  to  have  swallowed  up  all  the  small 
schools  that  were  throughout  the  country and  we  find  great  difficulty  at  present  to  get  lads 
sufficiently  qualified,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  remain  with  us  long ; it  is  rather  expensive. 
They  should  remain  with  us  four  or  five  years;  and  the  general  average  is  but  two  or 
three.  They  used  to  be  prepared  in  the  small  schools  in  the  towns ; those  schools  have 
disappeared ; and  I think  a good  many  farmers  would  send  their  children  to  professions 
were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  educating  them  in  establishments  like  ours.  If  they  had 
the  small  schools  near  them,  as  heretofore,  one  in  Kells,  one  in  Trim,  and  one  in  Athboy, 
they  would  be  induced  to  give  their  children  an  education,  and  put  them  forward  to  profes- 
sions ; for  the  preparatory  course  could  be  gone  through  in  such  schools,  and  a great  deal 
of  expense  saved. 

13069.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things? — I do  not  know;  but  I 
think  it  is  better  to  leave  education  open  to  competition.  It  would  be  better  to  have  no 
endowed  schools  at  all.  If  all  the  money  could  be  brought  into  one  fund,  and,  either  in 
money  or  in  some  other  way,  hold  out  inducements  to  parties  in  different  schools  to  com- 
pete for  prizes,  I think  it  would  be  the  very  best  stimulant  that  could  be  given  to  education. 

13070.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  a certain  number  of  appointments  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition  in  Dublin,  would  that  be  serviceable? — I 
think  that  would  be  a strong  stimulant. 

13071.  Would  you  restrict  the  candidates  for  such  situations  to  particular  schools? — No; 
1 think  they  should  be  open  to  all  Ireland. 

1307,2.  To  the  public  generally? — I think  there  should  be  no  limitation. 

13073.  What  is  your  objection  to  endowed  schools? — I think  they  never  succeed.  I do 
not  know  what  is  the  reason.  There  seems  to  be  a feeling  abroad,  that  free  trade  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  every  other  kind  of  commodity  is  the  best.  At  the  same  time,  I think 
there  ought  to  be  some  commission — a kind  of  board  formed — for  the  general  inspection 
of  all  schools,  both  private  and  public — men  duly  qualified — not  confined  to  any  particular 
class — a mixture  of  Protestants  and  Catholics ; and  even  to  superintend,  I think  the  Legis- 
lature ought  to  interfere,  and  have  an  annual  visitation  of  every  school. 

13074.  Would  you  wish  to  subject  yourself  to  such  a visitation? — Certainly. 

13075.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Although  unendowed? — Certainly;  I would  not  have  the 

slightest  objection;  for  my  principle  is,  to  give  the  best  education  that  can  be  given  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost;  and  if  I had  the  means,  I would  give  a more  enlarged  education. 
I have  been  a long  time  now  connected  with  education  in  this  town — since  1828  connected 
with  this  establishment — and  I have  studied  the  question  in  other  countries.  I have  seen 
the  system  of  education  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  I have  studied  the  question  very 
closely.  I know  the  different  systems ; and,  I think,  if  the  funds  of  the  endowed  schools 
throughout  Ireland  were  brought  into  one  common  fund,  and  thrown  open  to  all ; or  'if 
situations  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  were  thrown  open  to  competition ; and  then, 
if  there  was  a general  board  of  superintendence  having  an  annual  visitation  of  all  educa- 
tional establishments,  I think  they  would  be  placed  on  a proper  basis,  and  education  would 
be  benefited. 

13076.  Chairman. — For  what  purpose  would  you  appoint  this  general  board  of  super- 
intendence?— For  the  sake  of  schools  well  conducted.  And  I would  have  them  receive 
the  reports  of  inspectors  and  make  remarks.  They  would  show  to  the  country  the  establish- 
ments that  were  working  well.  That  system  would  serve  the  schools  that  were  doing 
their  duty  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  public. 

13077.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves- — Would  you  propose  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  freedom  of 
instruction  as  is  done  in  Prussia? — I would  not. 

13078.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  impose  upon  persons  an  obligation  to  receive 
instruction.  Parents  in  Prussia  are  obliged  to  have  their  children  educated  ? — Yes.  The 
lower  orders  in  France  also  are  obliged. 

13079.  And  government  situations  are  not  accessible  by  any  except  those  who  can  pro- 
duce certificates  of  having  passed  through  particular  schools  ? — In  this  country  all  classes 
of  the  people  are  anxious  for  education.  That  system  would  not  be  necessary  in  this 
country. 

13080.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  system  of  forbidding  persons  to  teach  without 
a licence  ? — I saw  that  in  France,  and  it  did  not  work  well.  I saw  persons  that  got  diplomas, 
and  I do  not  think  they  were  well  qualified. 

1 3081.  That,  however,  argues  only  a failure  in  the  working  of  the  system  ? — It  is  very  hard 
to  carry  such  a system  out.  Even  here  I have  seen  persons  that  came  out  as  first-class  national 
teachers,  and  I do  not  think  they  were  so  perfect  after  all. 

13082.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  efficiency  ? — By  competition.  I think  people  are 
capable  of  discriminating  between  schools  that  are  well  conducted — where  there  is  a good 
education  given — and  others.  If  they  believe  their  children  will  get  a good,  solid  educa- 
tion in  a school,  they  will  send  them  there. 

13083.  Chairman. — You  said  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  some  persons  educating 
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theu  duldien  was  the  expense  of  education  at  such  a school  as  yours.  How  would  you  Nava*. 

remedy  that  defect  ?-The  farmers,  the  class  that  send  to  us,  can  afford  to  leave  their  — 

children  at  the  school  for  three  years.  They  used  to  have  smaller  schools  to  which  they  Gearf  S,lale  of 
used  to  send  them  as  day  pupils,  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  by  that  means  they  were  enabled  to  Rpv  ™ 
send  then’ children  to  professions.  J Rev.  Nicholas  Power. 

13084  In  what  way  would  you  restore  those  smaller  schools?— I do  not  know  how  that 
can  be  done  The  national  system  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  all  those  classical  schools. 

They  suffered  also  m the  years  1847  and  1848,  and  since. 

I 13085.  Rev.  Dr.  Chaves— Have  yon  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  decline  m the  taste  for  classical  learning  in  the  country.  It  has  been  stated  to 
the  Commissioners  that  there  is  much  less  demand  for  classics  in  certain  places  than  there 
used  to  be  — I do  not  think  people  wish  their  children  to  learn  classics,  except  they  are 
going  to  some  professions.  F J 

13086  But,  with  a view  to  professional  education,  do  you  think  that  there  is  as  great  a 
demand  for  classical  instruction  as  there  used  to  be?-Oh,  yes;  but  for  some  professions  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  enlarged.  r 

13087.  Combined  with  a more  complete  English  education  ’—Certainly ; I think  the 
education  for  the  medical  profession  ought  to  be  enlarged.  J 
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dobi.ut.  Dublin,  22nd  October,  1855. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Borough  School  of  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  OF  SWORDS. 

13088.  Chairman. — Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  is  not  well  enough  to  attend 
to-day,  and  he  has  requested  that  the  case  of  the  Borough  School  of  Swords  may  he  adjourned 
till  Thursday.  We  will  take  it  into  consideration  at  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning. 


Dublin,  25th  October,  1855. 
[For  evidence  taken  this  day,  see  p.  759.] 
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Mullingar,  26th  October,  1855.  Mollinoab. 

Preset  j-Marouess  of  Kildare,  Chairman,;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  ~ 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

, 0„.„ST01S  " ™0W,!D  »»>«*.  ™ Lord  Libutenaet’s  Feed.  «W  « Ad. 

loUoJ.  secretary. — There  are  two  schools  sifnntwl  Jr.  r,  ,,  ,,  . , connell,  endowed 

“f»^/0hnCO'TC!’)1--  addtessed  a “mmonicatio^  oTetomSs 

to  the  ti“  **  «&■£  sx  sss?^ 

subscribed  towards  building  the  house.  The  master  of  the  schfol  was  Patrick  GdlaXr 
a Protestant;  and  the  income  was  £16  10.9.,  with  an  acre  of  Innrl  tk/o  l n gh  ’ 
built  with  stone  and  mortar  slated  cost  +‘9RCi  r.mii  * i > , . . be  schoolhouse  was 

„ / ^ j^anars  °f  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  they  mention 

buttons  of  the  children”!.,.  6d°n!r  nmrim^nd  tW  r"d  an]acf1°r™tl  a:1f>lf  °t land— contri- 
from  what  source  this  grant  is  derived.”  The  number  of'bovs  in  atX'd  ”0t  If  ascertaiaed 

im^le  ascertain  whether  the  schoof  me!uXed”in*  this  ^e^iimtTXli^ReynenXcliools6!” 
fe  g„wf„  :X  SCl0°L  The  follo*in«  * ^ttcr  which  ifas  been  rceeSfomtetev 
„ q__  T . . „ “ Rath  connell  Glebe,  Killucan,  Ausrust  6 IR'io 

about  the iscSi^t^ 

to  ^ T;«l.  iw. 

property  by  one  of  my  parishioners,  a relative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,1 whom  yorSpok?of 
S ’®  SC1°?  ^bout  7hich.  70ur  inquiry is  made.  It  is  situated  It  Reynel^ 
ktl,  r T , iTK  fc,m®.t0.hre  been  intended  for  a church  school,  and  was  such  tSi 

it  * sb.0I'  f be  gad lf  14  « found  that  this  school  has  claim  to  an  endowment  and  that 

thU  i?b®  Piit  mti?  °Peratlon  again.  I happened  to  make  inquiry  of  the  person  who  claims 
! A®  a pht°L°VW  lei!1  \ re?eived  70ur  first  tetter,  and  lie  said  that  your  inquiry  referred 
m tbS®rniCatll°llC  St°°l  1 now  begin  t0  doubt  tllis5  I l^ye  been  here  only  Z mSs 
inm„Vv  tS.  haT  110  tbe  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information.  I slialfmake  every 
mquuy  I can,  and  communicate  the  result  to  you;  in  the  meantime  if  von  enr.  m,™  ^ 

further  data  by  which  to  be  guided,  I shall  be  glad  6’  J*  you  can  give  me  any 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“John  Cowen.” 

pi80|ni  A lett“'VaS  tlw»  addressed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  Richard  W Revn.li 
yT’  s“”«the  <*«<”>“  Which  I have  stated  with  regard  totlie  sehrnil ' 

and  asking. him  for  information.  The  following  reply  was  received:-  ® ’ 

w'to'X1”  & t0  Th’  1 ■b«  *»  ‘»al  as  "lam 

‘ Remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

" To  the  Secretary  of  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  “ El°HiEB  W'  EEraE“- 

Dublin  Castle.” 

Lieutenants  Fund,  for  a school  at  Monelea,  county  Westmeath  • and  the  oonrliifm  tle 
tie  grant  was  made  was  an  acre  of  land,  conveyed  in 

4 Y 
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Mollin-gak.  13096.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowen  was  able  to  ascertain,  this  morning,  by  reference  to  townland 

maps,  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  this  room,  that  Monelea  is  a little  hamlet,  next  to 

fjjjj  'endowed  Knockdrin,  and  the  Court  keeper  states,  that  the  Knockdrin  schoolhouse  is  at  the  hamlet 
under  the  Lord  Lieu-  of  Monelea. 

tenant’s  Fund.  13097.  The  other  evidence  I shall  read  is  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
Documentary  0f  jr|sh  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  790.  It  states,  In  the  parish  of  Rathconnell  there 

Evidence.  was  a school  called  Knockdrin,  of  which  William  and  Anne  Crawford  were  master  and 

mistress,  both  Protestants ; the  total  annual  income  arising  in  all  ways  from  the  school,  £37 
9.v.  2 cl. ; a slated  house,  with  apartments  for  the  master ; cost  £350,  defrayed  by  Sir  R. 
Levinge,  baronet,  aided  by  a grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  Kildare-place 
Society.  The  grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  £100,  and  the  private,  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  £180,  in  the  Monelea  case ; so  that,  if  the  Kildare-place  Society  gave 
£70,  it  would  make  up  the  £350  which  is  mentioned.  The  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance was  eleven  Protestants,  ten  Roman  Catholics,  nine  boys  and  twelve  girls.  It  also,  states, 
“ the  parish  school,  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice.  Sir  Richard  Levinge  gives  £10  per  annum.” 

13098.  Then  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland, 
136a,  this  school  that  I have  already  mentioned  as  being 'in  the  parish  of  Rathconnell,  is 
referred  to,  of  which  Edward  Dunne  was  master,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  the  Knockdrin  school  or  the  Monelea  school.  There  was  a communication 
addressed  to  the  master  of  the  Knockdrin  school,  but  it  was  returned  a dead  letter.  Then 
a letter  was  addressed  to  the  Vicar  of  Rathconnell,  parish  of  Turin,  and  an  answer  was 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowen  as  follows : — 

“ Rathconnell  Glebe,  Killucan, 
August  7th,  1855. 

“Sir, In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  Knockdrin  school,  in  this  parish,  I beg  to 

inform  you  that  it  was  closed  by  Sir  Richard  Levinge  about  a month  ago — a very  good 
master  and  mistress  were  dismissed.  I understand  that  Sir  R.  Levinge  intends  the  school- 
master’s house  for  his  steward  or  game-keeper,  or  other  dependent.  What  will  become  of 
the  four  acres  of  land  held  by  the  late  master  I cannot  tell.  It  would  seem  from  the 
inquiries  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  that  there  are  two  endowed  schools  in  this  parish 
in  connexion  witli  the  Established  Church,  and  neither  of  them  in  operation — one  at 
Knockdrin,  the  other  at  Reynella.  The  houses  and  endowments  are  now  both  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  who  have  no  claim  to  them  further  than  being  the  descendants  of 
those  persons  who  originally  granted  part  or  all  of  the  endowments.  There  is  but  one 
school  in  this  parish  in  connexion  with  the  church — it  is  at  Clonlost,  presided  over  by  a 
mistress,  who  is  supported  by  annual  voluntary  subscriptions — and  her  support  falls  heavily 
upon  me.  This  is  an  injustice  where  endowments  exist  for  the  support  of  both  master  and 
mistress.  It  is  time  the  matter  was  inquired  into,  and  I think  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools  had  better  address  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Knockdrin  Castle,  and  Richard 
W.  Reynell,  Esq.,  Killynon,  Killucan,  on  the  subject  of  these,  schools.  I fancy  they  must 
know  best  what  lias  become  of  the  endowments  and  the  schoolhouses. 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ John  Cowen.” 

13099.  A letter  was  also  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Levinge  stating  the  evidence  in  the 
Reports  of  1835  and  1826,  which  I have  referred  to,  and  stating — “ The  Commissioners 
desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  favour  them  with  such  information 
respecting  the  school  in  question  and  its  endowments  as  is  in  your  power,  or  as  you  may 
deem  it  advantageous  to  the  purposes  of  their  inquiry  to  communicate.”  • No  answer  has 
been  received  from  Sir  R.  Levinge  in  reply  to  that  communication. 

Rev.  John  Cowen.  Rev.  John  Cowen  sworn  and  examined. 

13100.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  officiating  clergyman  of  Knockdrin,  parish  of  Rath- 
connell ?— Yes. 

13101.  Can  you  state  how  many  sites  of  schoolhouses  are  there  in  the  parish? — Three 
that  I know  of,  two  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
school. 

13102.  What  are  the  names  of  these  three  schools? — Knockdrin,  Reynella,  and  Turin. 
The  Roman  Catholic  school  is  in  operation  at  present. 

13103.  Is  the  Reynella  school  in  operation? — It  is  closed  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

13104.  Is  the  schoolhouse  in  existence? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

13105.  How  is  it  occupied  at  present? — It  is  occupied  by  private  persons  at  present. 

13106.  The  schoolhouse  at  Knockdrin,  how  is  it  occupied? — I do  not  know  who  occupies 
it  at  present ; but  the  late  schoolmaster  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  Levinge  intended  it  for  his 
gamekeeper.  Whether  it  is  so  occupied  now  l am  not  able  to  state. 

13107.  With  respect  to  the  school  at  Turin,  what  information  can  you  give  ? — That  school 
is  in  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  working  very  well. 

13108.  Are  you  aware  that  these  schoolhouses  have  been  built  out  of  public  funds? — Not 
until  I was  informed  by  a circular  from  the  Commissioners. 

13109.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  Turin  school? — I do  not. 

13110.  Dr.  Andrews.. — How  long  have  you  been  in  the  pai'ish,  Mr.  Cowen  ? — Since  last 
February — nine  months. 

13111.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  parish  before  your  appointment? — I had  not. 
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13112.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  from  whom  you  received 
from  the  ^^mfssinnera111^  tb°SG  Scllools  that  are  inoperative  ?— I received  my  information 

*31,13-  Could  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  person  to  whom  we  could  make  application?— 
Mr.  Wren  is  a gentleman  who  could  best  give  information.  He  was  churchwarden  for  several 
wS  I ™6  tJ?t  tbese.scho°ls  were  in  operation.  Then,  there  is  the  late  incum- 

h foiS  wi1'  -IV1,ng’  Mr'  Crosier>  who  might  be  able  to  give  information. 

} o!} t }fhere  ls,he  g°ne  to?— He  is  gone  to  Colooney,  in  the  county  Sligo. 

TV  loit  * y01iin0^  f?  name  of  the  last  teacher  of  the  Reynella  school?— I do  not. 
The  last  master  of  Knockdnn  "was  Bernard  Girwood 

“ 1°  no\?- Ho  «•  ™ of  Galway.  The  clergyman's  name  Is 

Derry,  but  I do  not  know  the  name  of  his  parish. 

i1?}?!'  TT°eS  -he  ?old  a°y  office  under  Mr.  Derry?— I believe  he  does. 

Idll8.  How  is  the  land  used  at  present  in  connexion  with  the  Knockdrin  school?— I do 
i avuT 'm  i suPPos.e  J^at  Sir  Richard  Levinge  has  taken  possession  of  it. 

, -f,  iA  What  has  been  done  with  the  land  attached  to  the  Reynella  school  ?— That  land  is 
"l  Qiona  n Rynd’.who  has  it  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Rynd. 

Dan  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  further  information?—!  do  not  think  I can. 

The  Diocesan  School,  Mhllingab. 

.,  Secretory.—!  will  state  the  documentary  evidence  with  regard  to  this  school.  In 

the  tost  place  there  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  diocesan  schools  are  founded,  the 

iha£  • ’ Tltle(l  alACr  for  the  Erection  of  Free  Schools.  It  enacts— 
That  theie  shall  be  from  henceforth  a free  school  within  every  diocese  of  this  realm  of 
Ire  and,  and  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  the  English  birth  of  this 
rea  m.  I he.  12  th  of  George  I.,  chap.  9,  contains  a provision  enabling  the  Grand  Juries  of 

each  county  in  which  a diocesan  school  is  situated,  to  present  for  money  towards  the 
iSK  rePairJng  such  diocesan  school;  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them  to  do  so. 

/ . I1,ienfxt  “formation  with  regard  to  this  school  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
who  inquired  into  schools  from  the  year  1807  to  1812;  and  they  state  in  their  report  that 
there  was  a diocesan  school  kept  at  that  time  at  Longford ; number  of  boarders  in  the  school, 
four  ; day  scholars  fifteen ; house  small,  and  in  a ruinous  state.  There  was  also  a school  in 
the  diocese  of  Meath  at  that  time  kept  in  the  town  of  Trim;  the  schoolhouse  in  good  repair; 
master,  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton;  free  scholars,  none;  boarders,  none;  and  day  scholars,  four- 
teen.  In  the  year  1813,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  with  regard  to  diocesan  schools. 
It  recites  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  and  it  then  goes  on  to 
provide—  ‘ And  whereas  it  hath  happened  from  various  causes,  that  in  several  dioceses  in 
Ireland  such  schools  are  not  now  duly  kept  and  maintained;  and  it  may  be  convenient 
that  two  or  more  dioceses  should  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  and  maintaining 
such  schools;  be  it,  therefore,  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  tune  being  under  this  Act,  in  all  cases  in  which'  they  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient, by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Go- 
vernor, or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  by  warrant  under  hand  and  seal,  to 
direct  and  declare  that  any  two  or  more  adjoining  dioceses  in  Ireland  shall  be  united  into 
one  district. 

, l3l23vJn  certain  returns  which  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1821,  it  is  stated,  under  the 
bead  of  Diocesan  Schools— “ Ardagli,  five  scholars;  income  of  the  master,  £21.  Meath, 
tnirteen  scholars ; income  of  the  master,  £40.” 

13124.The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  for  the 
year  1823,  refeiTed  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  in  their  report  of 
io2  r , and  m that  report  they  recommended  that  the  school  of  the  diocese  of  Ardaoh  should 
be  united  with  that  of  Meath,  so  as  to  form  a district  school,  to  be  placed  in  the°populous 
own  of  Mullingar,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  that  the  schoolhouse  of  the  diocese  of  Ardagh, 
at  .Longford,  and  the  schoolhouse  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  at  Trim,  should  be  sold  towards 
ounaing  the  district  school  at  Mullingar.  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  the  Lord 
■Lieutenant,  by  notice  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  April  17tli,  1824,  fixed  the  salary  of  the  dio- 
of  Ardagh0  maSter  at  £13°  Per  annUm’  £85  t0- be  paid  Meath>  and  £45  by  the  diocese 

T m31!5,'  Th.e  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
inshEducafmn  Inquiry,  1826,  page  700.  They  state  that  the  diocesan  school  was  still 
ST  th„c,town  ofLongford,  diocese  of  Ardagh;  the  Rev.  George  Irwin,  a.m,  master;  the 
nunl®er  ot  boys  in  the  school,  tlurty-eight ; six  boys  taught  free. 

cesnn  ?.i’  n?Qt£,f?°rt,to  which  I refer,  is  the  Report  that  was  made  especially  on  dio- 
“r  1827,  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry.  They  state  with 

S t0  tbedl.oces?  of  Meath The  school  for  this  diocese  has  long  been  established  in 
A D-1  ° i , nV  ln,  a yei7  old  bmlding’  forming  part  of  the  quadrangle  of  St.  Mary’s 

xlnS  and  rhl.cb’  althougn  massive,  is  not  now  in  good  repair.  About  half  an  acre  in 
mil?  • nlaily  m th®  centre  of  the  town,  is  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  present 
? tle  curate  of  Trim,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Almoritia,  in  the  same  diocese, 
lie  has  had  no  pupils  during  the  last  five  years. 

“It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  diocesan  school  of  Meath 
Vff  a , , the  diocesan  school  of  Ardagh  hitherto  held  in  the  populous  town  of  Lonaford, 
snould  both  be  discontinued,  and  the  premises  sold;  and  that  in  lieu  of  those  two  schools 
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one  should  he  established  at  Mullingar,  the  county  town  of  Westmeath,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  .town  of  Trim  is 'well  entitled  to  possess  an 
effective  diocesan  school ; and  we,  therefore,  -consider  it  a more  expedient  arrangement  that 
the  school  for  the  diocese  of  Meath  should  be  continued  in  that  town  without  being  united 


to  any  other. 

“ Mr.  Hamilton,  the -master  of  the*  school  at  Trim,  has  been  appointed  to  receive  the 
salary  of  £130  allotted  for  the  proposed  district  school  at  Mullingar.  We  do  not  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  fund  for  building  a school  at  Mullingar  has  as  yet  been  provided.” 

“The  diocesan  school  of  Ardagh  was  long  held  in  the  county  town  of  Longford,  a 
situation  extremely  favourable  Tor  such  a purpose.  The  schoolhouse,  which  stood  upon  a 
site  of  about  half  a rood  of  land,  was  never  sufficient  for  its  object,  and  in  the  year  1-823, 
When  the  school  was  discon  tinned,  the  house  was  fast  falling  into  decay ; it  is  at  present  a 
mere  ruin,  and  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  part  of  the  town  as  a nui- 
sance. The  late  master,  Mr.  Irwin,  upon  the  suppression  of  this  school  was  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  diocesan  school  of  Tuam.  A few  years  previous  to  Mr.  Irwin’s 
departure  from  Longford-he  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  scholars.  In  the  time  of  Dr.  Dowdall, 
the  present  master  of  the  Royal  school  of  Dungannon,  who  was  master  shortly  before  Mr. 
Irwin’s  appointment,  the  school  appears  to  have  been  so  fully  attended  that  he  was  obliged 
to  rent  the  contiguous  house  for  the  accommodation  of  his  pupils. 

“ We  have  already  stated  that  the  town  of  Longford  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for-  such  an  establishment,  and  we  think  it  desirable  that  a school  for  the  diocese  of  Ardagh 


should  be  again  established  in  it.” 

13127.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street 
Board  for  1829.  They  state — “ We  have  further  to  report  to  your  Grace  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  at  Mullingar 
for  the  district  composed  of  the  dioceses  of  Meath  and  Ardagh,  sold  the  old  house  situate  in 
the  town  of  Longford,  formerly  used  as  a school  for  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  for  £200 ; and 
have  advertised  for  sale  a house  in  Trim,  formerly  the  diocesan  schoolhouse  of  Meath ; and  we 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  whenever  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Westmeath  shall  have 
presented  a sufficient  sum  in  aid  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  two  houses  at 
Longford  and  Trim,  this  Board  will  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  procure  or  erect  a 
suitable  house  in  the  town  of  Mullingar  for  this  district  school.  And  the  Board’s  attention 
has  been  for  some  time  directed  to  that  object  without  effect." 

13128.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for  1830: — “ That 
with  the  view  of  creating  a fund  to  erect  a schoolhouse  at  Mullingar  for  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  dioceses  of  Meath  and  Ardagh,  we  caused  to  be  sold  the  old  schoolhouses  of 
these  dioceses  for  the  sum  of  £380;  the  balance  of  which,  after  deducting  £1  15s.,  the 
expense  of  an  advertisement  for  sale  of  the  diocesan  schoolhouse  of  Meath,  we  have  invested 
in  Government  stock  to  the  credit  of  the  said  district  school.  But  we  regret  to  state  that 


we  have  not  been  enabled  to  procure  any  aid  towards  the  building  by  presentment  from  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  to  whom  repeated  applications  on  the  subject  have 
been  made  without  effect,  and  more  particularly  in  a memorial  from  the  Board  which  was 
presented  to  them  at  the  assizes  last  past : on  the  contrary,  they  not  long  since  caused  to  be 
represented  for  other  purposes,  as  under  the  supposed  pi-ovisions  of  59  Geo.  III.  cap.  84, 
sec.  21,  the  sum  of  £20  late  currency,  formerly  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  towards  pur- 
chasing ground  for  the  site  of  a diocesan  school,  to  be  built  in  the  town  of  Mullingar.” 
13129.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for 
1831,  in  which  they  state: — “We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  Report  to  your  Excellency  that 
notwithstanding  the  charges  given  by  the  Judges  at  the  different  Assizes,  the  Grand  Juries 
of  many  counties  in  which  school  establishments  were,  by  the  warrants  of  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  directed  to  be  placed,  have 
declined  to  grant  assistance  by  presentment  for  the  building  of  proper  schoolhouses ; and  we 
more  particularly  allude  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Galway,  to 
whom  respectively  memorials  have  been  from  time  to  time  presented  by  the  Commissioners, 
stating,  according  to  the  fact,  that  there  were  certain  funds  in  bank  in  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  schools,  which,  if  moderately  increased,  would 
enable  the  Board  to  erect  suitable  schoolhouses  in  the  towns  of  Mullingar  and  Tuam.” 
13130.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1831, 


in  which  it  is  stated : — “ This  school  has  not  yet  been  opened  at  Mullingar,  but  will  be  very 
shortly,  a new  master  having  been  lately  ap'pointcd  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
for  whom  a house  is  about  to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioners.” 

13131.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Clare-street  Board  for 
]832: — “We  have  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that  the  Commissioners  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  endeavours  to  provide  a schoolhouse  for  the  district  composed  of  the 
dioceses  of  Meath  and  Ardagh,  in  the  town  of  Mullingar,  where  this  school  must  be  neces- 
sarily kept,  by  reason  of  many  incumbrances  affecting  the  estates  of  the  owner  of  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  purchased  by  this  Board  for  the  purpose ; but  we  have  to  inform 
your  Excellency  that,  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  that  difficulty,  the  Commissioners  have 
suggested  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  the  propriety  of  introducing  into 
Parliament  a bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  a certain  Act  of  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  which  freed  from  incumbrances  lands  granted  for  certain 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  50th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  III.,  to  lands  and  premises  which  may  be  granted  for  diocesan  and 
district  schools.  In  aid  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  as  before  reported 
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to  your  Excellency,  for  the  establishment  of  this'  district  school,  the  Gfanrl  Jury  of  West-  Mullingar. 
meath  have,  at  the  last  assiz’es  for  that  county,  presented  the  sum  of  £200.”  - — 

13132.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  of  the  same  Board  for  1834: — “ Lastly,  in  ^ i0ceso"  C 
adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Board  in  respect  .of  the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  Evidence.  ^ 
we  regret  being  obliged  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  whose  wish  to  extend  throughout 
Ireland,  by  means  of  these  schools,  the  benefit  of  classical  education,. was  so  strongly  evinced 
in  the  year  1823,  when  the  sites -of  these  schools  were  fixed  in  such  dioceses  and  districts 
as  appeared,  with  due  regard  to  the  local  situation  of  other  classical  schools  of  public 
or  private  foundation,  to  be  most  in'  need  of  such  establishments,  that  of  the  eighteen 
dioceses  or  districts  in  which  schools  ought  to  be  kept,  eight  tally  are  provided  with  effective 
schools ; and  in  order  to  show  to  your  Excellency  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  this 
Board  to  make  any  greater  .progress  towards  their  general  establishment,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  have  retarded  our  progress,  we  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
Excellency  to  our  report  made  to  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey  in  the  year  1831.” 

13133.  The  next  Report  is  that  of  the  same  Board  for  the  year  1835 : — “We  have  been 
in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a house  for  this  district  school,  but  have  failed  for  want  of 
funds;  and  the  same  cause  liaspreventcd  our  providing  a schoolhouse  at.Tuam,  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  Galway  having  declined  to  make  any  presentment  for  the  purpose;  • 
but  schools  are  kept  at  Mullingar  and  Tuam  in  private  houses  rented  by-  the  master.” 

13134.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  this  school  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1835;  and  it  states: — “There  was  no  school  in  1830;  in  1831  the 
number  of  scholars  was  ten;  1832,  twenty-three;  1833,  twenty-five;  1834,  twenty-three ; 
and  1835,  thirtyrone  ; of  this  number  there  were  eight  boarders  in  1831,  seventeen  in  1832', 
sixteen  in  1833,  twenty-two  in  1834,  and  twenty-seven  in  1835 ; the  average  attendance  of 
day  scholars  during  these  years  was  about  four;  aud  there  were  no  free  pupils  except  in 
1832  and  1833,  when  there  was  one  in  each  year.  The  Rev.  M.  Eaton  was  the  master 
at  a salary  of  £130  a-year.” 

13135.  In  the  same  Report,  page  574,  they  return  the  income  of  the  Meath  and  Ardagh 
diocesan  school  up  to  the  year  1834 ; and  it  is  stated  that  in  1831  there  was  a balance  in 
bank  of  £13  8s.  8 d.\  interest,  £13  11s.  In  1832  the  balance  in  bank  was  £26  19s.  8d. ; 
interest,  £13  11s.  In  1833  the  interest  ro§e  to  £14  Is.;  in  1834  it  was  £14  11s.  It 
appears  that  the  sum  invested  in  stock  amounted  to  £26  19s.  8 cl.  for  the  year  1833;  and  this 
would  show  that  there  was  about  £400  to  the  credit  of  the  school  at  that  time. 

13136.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  132°.  They  state: — “From  £70  to  £80 -levied  by 
applotment  from  the  beneficed  clergy;  payments  of  £6  6s.  per  annum  by  the  scholars. 

This  ought  to  be  a free  school ; but  there  is  no  schoolhouse  for  that  purpose.  It  is  at 
present  a private  school.”  Number  of  children  on  the  books  at  the  time  of  inspection,  “ No 
list  produced.”  Kind  of  instruction,  “English  in  all  its  branches;  a regular  course  of 
classics  and  mathematics ; Hebrew,  and  Scriptural  education.” 

13137.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1846 
These  returns  are  in  continuation  of  the  returns  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835 : — “ The  number  of  scholars  in  1836  was  twentv- 
two;  in  1837,  twenty-four,  in  1838,  seven;  in  1839,  nineteen;  in  1840,  seventeen.  The  new 
master  appointed  in  1838  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacNamara.  When  the  present  master  was 
appointed  in  1841,  the  number  of  scholars  was  ten ; in  1842,  ten ; in  1843,  five ; in  1844,  ten ; 
and  in  1845,  four.  While  Mr.  Eaton  was  master  there  were  no  free  scholars;  while  Mr.  Mac- 
Namara was  master  there  was  one  in  each  year ; and  under  Mr.  Geoghegan,  during  the  period 
covered  by  that  return,  there  were  no  free  scliolai’s.  Boarders  under  Mr.  Eaton,  nineteen- 
day  scholars,  three  in  1836,  and  five  in  183,7 ; and  under  Mr.  MacNamara  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  boarders  was  eight,  and  the  least  five;  day  scholars,  seven,  eleven,  and  twelve,  for 
each  of  the  three  years  he  held  his  appointment.  Under  Mr.  Geoghegan  in  1841,  boar- 
ders, one;  day  scholars,  nine;  in  1842,  boarders,  three;  and  day  scholars,  seven;  in  1843, 
boarders,  two;  day  scholars,  three;  in  1844,  boarders,  four;  day  scholars,  six;  in  1845,  no 
boarders,  and  four  day  scholars.  In  the  Parliamentry  return  of  1853,  the  number  of  scho- 
lars on  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  was  two,  and  none  in  1849,  none  in  1850,  none  in  1851,  aud 
none  in  1852. 

13138.  The  next  information  is  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854;  it  makes  no 
mention  of  the  income  attached  to  the  Meath  and  Ardagh  diocesan  school  derived  from  the 
clergy;  but  that  a sum  of  £13  10s.  4r/.  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
each  year;  that  sum  of  £13  10s.  4 d.  would  represent  the  £480  in  the  funds;  which  most 
probably  is  the  fund  raised  for  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse. 

13139.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  same  Return, -as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1853: — “In  1850  there  were  no  free  scholars,  no  boarders,  and 
four  day  scholars;  in  1851,  no  free  scholars,  no  boarder’s,  and  four  day  scholars;  in 
1852,  no  free  scholars,  no  boarders,  and  two  day  scholars;  in  1853,  two  free  scholars,  no 
boarders,  and  no  day  scholars.  Terms — six  guineas  for  day  scholars,  and  four  guineas  each 
for  brothers.” 

13140.  The  last  Parliamentary  Return  was  made  in  March,  1854: — “The  number  of 
boys  in  the  school  on  the  1st  of  November,  1853,  was  two;  and  1st  of  February,  1854,  two; 
and  the  number  of  boys  taught  gratis  in  1853  was  one.  ” 

13141.  The  usual  circular  was  addressed  to  the  master  and  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education ; and  they  have  made  the  following  returns.  [The  Returns  are  read.] 
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13142.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Warner,  dated 
Castlelost  Rectory,  Rochfort-bridge,  6th  August,  1855: — “A  school  suited  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  this  county  is  much 
required ; and  we  are  forced  to  send  our  children  to  England,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere, 
though  forced  to  contribute  to  the  salary  of  a well-qualified  diocesan  schoolmaster  in 
Mullingar,  who  has  no  school,  and  not  one  pupil.  I have  two  sons  for  the  last  four’  years 
at  a boarding  school  near  London.” 

13143.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  gentleman  in  attendance? 

13144.  Secretary. — He  is  not.  A clergy  circular  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, rector  of  Mullingar,  with  reference  to  the  diocesan  school,  and  he  says  it  is  not  in 
operation,  so  far  as  the  education  of  pupils  is  concerned. 

13145.  That  is  all  the  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school  ?* — 
Mr.  Geoghegan  is  in  attendance. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Geoghegan  sworn  and  examined. 

13146.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  master  of  the  diocesan  school? — Since 
1841,  my  Lord. 

13147.  The  schoolhouse  is  your  private  property? — It  is. 

13148.  I see,  by  the  return  made  in  1841,  you  had  ten  pupils:  how  many  have  you  at 
present  ? — I have  not  had  any  pupils  since  J uly  or  August.  In  the  report  which  I sent  to 
the  Commissioners  in  the  July  of  this  year,  I believe  I stated  I had  two  pupils;  I have  not 
had  any  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the  vacation. 

13149.  Have  you  any  at  present? — I have  none  at  present. 

13150.  Can  you  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  your  pupils?  - -There  is  no 
inducement  for  persons  to  come  to  the  school — there  are  no  scholarships  or  exhibitions  of 
any  land  connected  with  it ; and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  boys  requiring  a classical  education,  unless  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  I do 
not  think  they  would,  come  to  my  school. 

13151.  The  complaint  made  to  the  Commissioners  is,  that  there  is  a want  of  classical 
schools  in  this  neighbourhood? — Mine  is  a classical. school. 

13152.  In  1844  you  had  ten  pupils:  can  you  assign  any  reason  for  their  being  reduced 
suddenly  in  1845  from  ten  to  four  ?— I cannot  recollect,  my  Lord,  what  the  cause  was. 

13153.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — At  what  time  of  the  year  do  you  make  returns  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education? — I think  generally  about  November;  but  latterly  I think  the 
returns  have  been  made  twice  a-year. 

13154.  When  you  furnish  a return  stating  how  many  pupils  you  have,  how  do  you 
calculate  the  number : do  you  state  the  number  present  on  the  particular  day  you  make  the 
return,  or  the  total  number  of  pupils  you  have  had  on  the  roll  during  the  previous  six 
months? — I used  to  calculate  from  one  return  to  the  other. 

13155.  How  many  pupils  came  in  since  the  last  return  ? — Yes ; the  total  number  at  the 
time  1 counted  when  sending  the  return. 

13156.  Suppose  that  on  tlie  day  you  furnished  the  return  you  had  only  one  pupil,  and 
that  you  had  another  pupil  who  discontinued  his  attendance  in  the  course  of  the  previous  half 
year,  would  you,  in  that  case,  return  one  or  two  ? — I think  I would  return  one. 

13157.  The  reason  why  I ask  is,  because  there  is  a discrepancy  between  the  return  you 
have  given  and  the  return  which  Dr  Kyle  has  furnished  from  the  books  of  the  Clare-street 
Board.  The  return  furnished  by  Dr.  Kyle  for  1854  gives  no  boarders,  no  day  scholars,  and 
two  free  pupils ; whilst  your  return  gives  no  boarders,  four  day  scholars,  and  no  free  pupils. 
How  do  you  reconcile  these  different  statements? — I do  not  know  how  that  could  have 
arisen,  unless  I calculated  the  pupils  from  the  date  of  the  preceding  report. 

13158.  Are  no  directions  given  by  the  Clare-street  Board  to  the  masters  under  their 
superintendence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  return  the  attendance  at  their 
schools  ? — I think  not.  I think  there  is  not  any  further  direction  than  to  furnish  so  many 
boarders — so  many  day  scholars. 

13159.  Not  so  many  on  a given  day? — No. 

13160.  Or  the  average  attendance? — No;  except  in  cases  where  they  send  a report  to  be 
filled  up  on  a particular  day. 

13161.  Is  the  report  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  usual  form  of  report,  or  is  it  only  an 
occasional  form  when  you  are  called  upon  to  state  the  condition  of  the  school  on  a particular 
day  ? — I only  got  one  report  to  that  effect,  and  that  was,  I believe,  for  the  information  of  the 
present  Commissioners. 

13162.  Has  the  school  ever  been  visited  by  the  Clare-street  Board? — Not  since  I have 
been  master. 

13163.  When  you  were  appointed  did  you  receive  any  rule  for  your  guidance  as  master  ? 
— None  whatever. 

13164.  You  are  entirely  left  to  your  own  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  school?— 
Altogether. 

13165.  When  you  had  more  pupils  were  any  periodical  examinations  held? — I held 
examinations  before  the  usual  time  for  vacations,  as  is  usual. 

13166.  You  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  the  Commissioners? — I am  not  required. 

13167.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  the  result  of  those  examinations? — None  whatever. 

* One  or  two  letters  relating  to  this  School  were  not  before  the  Commissioners  at  Mullingar.  See  Appendix  of 
Documents. 
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13168.  Nor  any  prizes  given? — There  are  no  funds  for  prizes,  unless  the  master  chooses  Mullingar. 
to  give  something  out  of  his  own  pocket.  

13169.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  at  present  any  other  classical  school  in  the  town  of  TheDiocesan  School. 
Mullingar? — There  is  a school  kept  by  a Mr.  Hogan,  I think,  tinder  the  patronage  of  the  Rev-E  J.Geoghegan. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell. 

13170.  A classical  school ? — Yes;  I understand  so. 

13171.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  gentlemen,  or  respectable  farmers  or  shop- 
keepers, in  the  neighbourhood? — I cannot  answer  indeed.  There  are  some  gentlemen 
residing  about. 

131 72.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  classical  school  except  the  one  kept  by  Mr.  Hogan  ? 

— I am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

13173.  Is  there  any  commercial  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  classes? I believe 

the  parochial  school, and  the  national  school,  areconsidered  sufficient  for  the  commercial  classes. 

13174.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  the  education  provided  in  the  national  schools  is 
sufficiently  good  for  persons  intended  for  commercial  life  ? — That  is  a matter 

13175.  I ask  your  opinion  as  a schoolmaster? — I think  it  is,  for  the  mercantile  class  here. 

13176.  Have  you  ever  received  into  your  school  any  pupils  whose  parents  desired  to  pro- 
cure for  them  a commercial  education  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  I have.  There  are,  gene- 
rally, in  the  school  pupils 

13177.  Generally;  but  did  you  ever  receive  any  pupils  specially  intended  for  commercial 
life  ? — I cannot  recollect  I did,  especially.  Of  course,  they  are  instructed  in  the  English 
course  sufficiently  to  qualify  them  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

13178.  But  they  are  all  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin? — Greek  and  Latin. 

13179.  You  . do  not  remember  preparing  any  pupils  for  commercial  life? — Not  particularly 
— not  exclusively. 

13180.  When  you  receive  free  pupils,  on  what  principle  do  you  admit  them  to  that 
privilege  ? — There  was  one  person  who  asked  me  to  admit  a relative  of  his,  and  I did  so. 

13181.  Can  you  say  how  many  free  pupils  you  had  in  1854? — I think  I had  one  or  two. 

13182  In  your  return  to  us  you  have  stated  you  had  no  free  pupils  in  1854? Well,  I 

must  have  made  a mistake. 

13183.  And  Dr.  Kyle,  in  his  return  to  us,  has  given  two.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
true  representation? — I think  it  is  correct  I had  two. 

13184.  In  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  furnish  us  with  a fresh  return,  as  in  this  return, 
as  sent  by  you,  you  state  you  had  no  free  pupils  in  that  year? — It  is  an  error  of  mine  in 
entering  them  in  the  book. 

13185.  You  have  not  distinctly  stated  on  what  ground  you  admit  free  pupils;  except 
that  there  was  an  application  made  to  you,  which  you  granted? — Yes. 

13186.  But  on  what  ground  ? — I can  hardly  say,  except  to  accommodate  the  person  whose 
child  was  admitted.  I applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  know  whether  I was 
bound  to  receive  any  free  pupils  that  offered ; and  the  reply  I got  from  them  was,  that  I 
should  consult  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

13187.  Was  that  communication  to  you  in  writing? — I cannot  say,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

13188.  If  you  procure  it,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary? — I will 
look  among  my  papers. 

13189.  But  the  Commissioners,  you  state,  left  you  to  exercise  your  own  discretion  as 
regards  the  admission  of  free  pupils  ? — .Yes. 

13190.  They  referred  you  to  the  Act  of  Parliament? — They  referred  me  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

13191.  And  after  that  you  did  receive  free  pupils? — I did,  lest  it  might  be  made  a 
matter  of  complaint  that  I refused  to  do  so.  I was  unwilling  that  complaints  should  be  made. 

13192,  You  have  not  stated  on  what  grounds  you  received  free  pupils? — I cannot 
exactly  say. 

13193.  In  what  rank  of  life  were  the  parents  of  the  free  pupils  whom  you  did  admit? — 

The  first  one  I admitted  was  the  son  of  a farmer. 

13194.  Was  that  farmer  a person  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  son? — I think  he  was;  but  he  preferred  to  have  him  as  a free  pupil  to 
paying  for  his  education. 

13195:  Did  he  press  the  reception  of  free  pupils  on  you  as  a right? — I do  not  know  that 
he  did,  as  a right. 

13196.  You  did  not  admit  this  free  pupil  on  the  score  of  poverty? — The  ground  was, 
because  I did  not  wish  any  dissatisfaction,  or  any  complaint  to  be  made  of  me,  for  refusing 
to  have  free  pupils. 

13197.  Then  have  you  fully  carried  out  that  principle,  and  received  all  free  pupils  for 
whom  admission  has  ever  been  requested  ? — There  never  were  more,  I think,  than  two,  as 
well  as  I recollect. 

13198.  You  never  had  more  than  two  free  pupils? — These  persons  were  friends  of  mine 
ever  after. 

13199,  Have  you  granted  admission  to  all  the  free  pupils  for  whom  application  was  ever 
made.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  receive  any  free  pupils  ? — I never  did. 

13200.  Dr.  Andrews. — Pray  what  do  you  consider  the  mercantile  class  of  the  community? 

— The  higher  shopkeepers  of  the  town. 

13201.  Are  there  merchants,  or  persons  usually  called  merchants,  in  Mullingar?- — I do 
not  think  there  are;  I know  of  none. 

13202.  Now  wliat  do  you  consider  a suitable  education  for  the  mercantile  class,  or  what 
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Mulukoah.  is  called  the  mercantile  class,  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar? The  usual  English 

T/ieDioaZn  School  “"f1 ^-reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of 
Rev  E J Geo  ' mat‘iemat,cs- 

eogiegan.  13203.  How  many  national  schools,  are  you  aware  of,  about,  this  town? — There  is  a 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Screene,  the  parochial  school,  and  one  under  the  National  Board ; a 
very  good  English  education  is  given  to  the  boys  in  these  schools. 

13204.  Do  you  think  that  the  mercantile  class  would  not  prefer  a good  English  school 

where  they  would  not  receive  them  education  in  connexion  with  pupils  who  generally  attend 
the  national  schools  and  the  parochial  schools  ? — They  prefer  having  that  education  gratis 
than  paying  for  it. 

13205.  Do  not  you  think  there  are  persons  in  Mullingar  who  would  prefer  paving  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  education  of  their  children,  than  to  send  their  children  to  the  parochial 
or  national  school  ? — I do  not  think  there  are. 

13206.  Do  you  consider  there  are  no  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  town  of 
Mullingar,  who  desire  to  have  for  their  children  a high  English  education  ? — I think  they 
'are  satisfied  with  what  they  get  at  these  schools.  J 

13207.  Do  you  consider  that  your  school  should  be  exclusively  classical— that  is,  that 
each  pupil  in  it  should  be  taught  classics  ?— Not  so  as  a matter  of  necessity ; but  they  mio-ht 
have  the  choice  of  receiving  a classical  education.  They  can  have  both  a classical  and 
English  education. 

. 13208.  Would  you,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  your  school,  give  an  English  educa- 
tion, and  not  require  a boy  to  study  classics?— I would  not  object  to  do  so;  but  I was  never 
applied  to  solely  for  an  English  education. 

13209.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  it  known  to  the  public  that  you  would  receive 
pupils,  and  give  them  a good,  sound,  and  high  English  education  ?— In  advertising  the 
school,  I always  mention  that  along  with  a classical  education. 

13210.  Then  you  meant  along  with  classical  education;  but  did  you  ever  mention,  apart 
from  classical  education,  that  young  men  in  your  school  could  receive  a good,  sound, 
English  education,  without  jt  being  necessary  for  them  to  learn  classics  ?— I never  mentioned 
in  my  advertisements  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  learn  classics. 

13211.  But  did  you  ever  publish  an  advertisement,  from  which  it  could  be  understood 
that  they  would  get  a good  English  education  apart  from  a classical  one? — I cannot  recollect 
the  wording  of  the  advertisement.  Everybody  knows  that  in  such  a school  as  mine  an 
English  education  is  given  at  the  same  time  as  a classical. 

13212  Yes;  but  are  there  not  persons  who  desire  an  exclusively  English  education? I 

look  upon  my  school  as  intended  for  a classical  school. 

13213.  You  consider  the  object  of  your  school  was  a classical  school? — Yes. 

13214.  And  that  every  boy  in  the  school  should  be  taught  classics  ? — Few  are  sent  except 
those  who  are  taught  classics.  1 

13215.  Was  it  always  your  choice  they  should  learn  classics? — It  was. 

13216.  And  that  is  the  principle  on  which  you  have  acted  ? — Yes.  I consider  the  school 
to  be  intended  for  a classical  school,  but  at  the  same  time  affording  the  pupils  an  Eno-lish 
education.  ° 

13217  Do  you  wonder,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  town  of  Mullingar,  with 
few  pupils,  and  your  considering  it  necessary  that  these  should  learn  classics,  that  your 
school  should  have  fallen  away? — I do  not  understand  you. 

Do  you  wonder  your  school  has  fallen  away,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
Mullingar,  and  it  being  knoAvn  that  the  education  is  classical  at  your  school?— I do  not  know 
whether  I should  wonder  at  it  or  not ; I state  the  facts  as  they  are. 

C01.lside.r  tllc  situation  of  the  school  advantageous?— Quite  the  contrary. 

13220.  Was  the  situation  selected  by  yourself  ?— It  was  a matter  of  necessity.  It  was 
where  the  school  was  kept  by  my  two  predecessors,  and  I could  not  get  a house  in  the  town 
suitable  tor  a school. 

\ III1-  You  were  not  obliged  to  take  what  your  predecessors  had?— I was  not  obliged. 

13222.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  what  your  predecessors  had?— No,  I was  not.  It  was 
a matter  of  convenience ; but  I could  not  get  any  other,  and  then  it  became  a matter  of 
necessity. 

13223.  Could  you  not  obtain  a more  convenient  place  in  the  town — a good  house  that 
was  not  occupied? — No.  There  was  no  house  that  I could  get. 

13224.  If  you  had  the  sclioolhouse  in  the  town,  or  convenient  to  the  town,  do  not  you 
th,1na0>nan.y  more  boys  would  attend  the  school  ? — I think  it  is  very  possible. 

15225.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  town  to  have  a good  school 
such  as  yours  might-  be  made? — I think  it-  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  town  if  the  school 
was  m the  town,  or  closer  to  it.  The  situation  at  present  is  very  ill-adapted  to  the  place; 
but,  as  I said  before,  I was  obliged  as  a matter  of  necessity  to  take  it;  and  when  I came 
here  I paid  a high  rent  for  it. 


i1  ,,  y°u  attribute  the  deficiency  in  pupils  in  any  respect  to  the  situation  of  your 
school.— I do  not  know  whether  the  distance  is  any  great  objection.  Perhaps  it  is;  and 
perhaps  I might  have  more  pupils  if  I had  a convenient  house  in  the  town, 
r ,T T I7-  li£lVG  7?u  ®ver  ]iad  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  your  school  ?_ I had.  I think 
1 i Qooo*°  t rertam  ^r  ’ ^ut  d cannot  recollect  whether  I had  any  more. 

13228.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils  ? — I had  them  the  first  year  ' 
1 came ; they  were  pupils  of  my  predecessor. 

13229.  How  long  did  they  remain  with  you  ? — I think  they  remained  with  me  about  a year. 
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18230.  Do  you  remember  did  they  go  to  any  school  after  they  left  you?— No ; one  died 
very  soon,  and  the  other  went  to  business. 

13231.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  system  of  instruction,  while  you  had  Catholic  pupils, 
winch  would  tend  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  going  to  your  school? — No.  1 do  not 
think  there  was. 

13232.  Did  you  make  it  a rule  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  by  all  the  boys? — All 
the,  3 °tthe1Enst^blished  CIlurch  I required  to  read  them,  but  not  the  Roman  Catholics. 

13233.  You  left  them  perfectly  at  liberty?— I left  them  at  perfect  liberty,  for  such  was 
the  desire  of  their  parents. 

13234.  And  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  your  school  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  Roman  Catholics  should  not  attend  the  school?— No. 

.13235.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience — there  is  no  interference 
with  the  religious  principles  of  the  scholars  ? — No. 

13236.  You  leave  them  to  be  instructed  by  their  parents  in  their  religion,  or  by  their 
clergyman.-'  Yes;  but  with  the  Protestant  children  religious  instruction'was  a matter  of 
course. 

. 13237.  It  was  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  master  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  parents 

in  that  respect  r It  was  an  understood  thing ; I always  instructed  them  in  the  Scriptures 

all  the  pupils  except  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

13238.  Mr.  Stephens — You  have  acquainted  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Geoghegan,  that 
you  have  no  pupils  at  the  present  moment,  and  you  have  assigned  as  a reason,  first,  that  you 
had  no  exlnbitions ; and  second,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  Protestant  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  supply  boys  to  your  school.  Now,  how  many  exhibitions  would  you  like 
to  have? — I can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

13239.  How  many — cannot  you  tell  me  ? You  say  the  school  is  in  its  present  lamentable 
state  m consequence  of  its  not  having  exhibitions  ? — There  was  a failure  in  the  school  from 
the  commencement. 

13240.  How  many  exhibitions  would  you  like  to  have?— If  you  ask  me  how  many  I 
would  like  to  have,  it  would  be  leaving  me  a wide  discretion. 

13241.  One  of  the  reasons  you  assigned’ for  the  failure  of  the  school,  was  that  there 

were  no  exhibitions.  Well,  then,  I want  to  know  how  many  exhibitions  you  require  ? I 

think  I require  a fair  share,  with  the  Royal  schools. 

13242.  Tell  me  what  you  consider  a fair  share  for  your  school?—!  would  consider  five  a 
fair  share. 

13243.  Give  me  the  value  of  each  of  the  five  proposed  exhibitions? — The  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  schools,  I think,  are  £50  a year  and  £30  a year.  If  we  had  either  of  these  it 
would  be  a great  inducement. 

13244.  Five  exhibitions  of  £50  and  £30  a year.  What  is  your  salary — what  benefit  do  you 
derive  from  your  being  diocesan  schoolmaster  at  the  present  moment? — The  amount  of  my 
salary  is,  according  to  the  copies  of  applotment  I received  from  my  predecessor,  £144  13s. 
9|d.,  but  the  Income  Tax  is  to  be  deducted. 

13245.  What  did  you  actually  receive  last  year? — I could  not  exactly  say,  because  the 
income  is  very  badly  paid,  and  there  are  a great  many  bad  debts ; I could  not  positively  say 
without  recurring  to  the  account  book.  J 

13246.  Did  you  receive  £140? — I am  very  sure  I did  not. 

13247.  You  have  returned  £142  15s.  ? — I neglected  to  deduct  the  Income  Tax ; but  I have 
stated  just  under  that  the  income  is  £144  13s.  9frf.,  from  which  Income  Tax  is  to  be  deducted. 

13248.  Now  what  benefit  do  the  public  at  large  derive  from  that  sum  of  money  ? — Well,  I 
cannot  say. 

13249.  Do  they  derive  any? — I cannot  say. 

13250.  Is  not  this  money  paid  to  you  by  contributions  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese? 

— Generally  speaking ; but  a great  many  of  the  clergymen  do  not  pay. 

13251.  But  whatever  you  do  receive  is  in  consequence  of  payments  made  by  the  clergy? 
—By  pupils,  and  the  clergy  of  Meath,  and  the  clergy  of  Ardagh ; the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners pay  for  the  see  of  Ardagh,  and  I get  something  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  as  interest  of  the  money  ready  to  be  expended  on  the  diocesan  schoolhouse. 

13252.  Can  you  tell  me  what  benefit  the  public  at  large  or  the  clergy  receive  from 
paying  you  that  sum  of  money  ? — Except  whatever  benefit  they  may  derive  from  the  school. 

13253.  With  no  pupils? — I received  pupils  whenever  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
school. 

. 13254.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  person  who  can  give  the  Commissioners  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  diocesan  school  ? 

Rev.  Thomas  Woodward  sworn  and  examined.  jj 

13255.  Chairman. — You  are  rector  of  this  parish  ? — I am  the  vicar. 

13256.  How  long  have  you  been  vicar? — Nearly  five  years. 

13257.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  that  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
diocesan  school  m this  town? — I think  if  it  was  possible  to  attach  any  kind  of  exhibitions 
to  it,  that  would  be  the  most  important  improvement;  there  is  at  present  no  inducement 
Held  out  to  any  boy  who  might  be  disposed  to  come  to  the  school,  and  of  course  that  is  a 
great  disadvantage. 

. 13258.  Do  you  not  think  that  a good  education,  independent  of  exhibitions,  is  a sufficient 
inducement  ?— Of  course  I do  not  say  that  very  good  schools  are  not  an  inducement  every- 
wiiere,  but  I find  the  school  of  Mullingar  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  now  as  when  I came  here. 

4 Z 
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Mullingar.  13259.  Do  you  think  there  are  hoys  in  the  neighbourhood  whose  parents  wish  them  to 

The  Diocesan  School  re(?e^ve  a classical  education  ? — I think  there  are  not  many  of  the  class  in  this  town  who 
Eev  T Woodward  ' wou$  seek  a classical  education.  I think  myself,  a very  good — what  is  called  a middling, 
school,  would  be  much  more  important  in  this  town  than  a classical  school. 

13260.  In  which  would  be  given  a good  mercantile  education? — Yes. 

13261.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaint  being  made  by  the  residents  in  this  town  of  the 
want  of  such  a school? — -It  is  because  I have  frequently  heard  them  that  I make  the  obser- 
vation. 

13262.  You  think  a day  school,  in  which  a good  English  education  was  given,  would  be 
well  attended  ? — I can  only  speak  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is 
small  in  Mullingar,  but  I think  they  would  furnish  what  I call  a good  attendance,  but  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  a certain  attendance. 

13263.  Where  are  the  sons  of  persons  who  wish  to  receive  a good  English  education  sent 
to  now  ? — There  are  one  or  two  private  schools — the  one  kept  by  Mr.  Hogan  is  attended  by 
many  of  my  own  parishioners — I mean  the  Protestants. 

13264.  Are  there  any  boys  sent  to  a distance  to  receive  a commercial  education? — I am 
. not  aware. 

• 13265.  Are  you  aware  of  any  boys  being  sent  to  a distance  to  receive  a classical  educa- 
tion ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  this  moment  more  than  one  or  two. 

13266.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  they  went  to? — I think  two  went  to  a school  in 
Cavan. 

13267.  Do  you  know  the  school  in  Cavan? — Only  by  name. 

13268.  You  think  that  exhibitions  would  be  necessary  to  improve  the  diocesan  school? — 
I know  I have  been  frequently  speaking  to  boys  who  were  sent  to  a distance  to  classical 
schools.  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  school,  I think,'  is  looked  upon  entirely  as  a classical  school.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  ever  looked  upon  as  an  English  school,  and  for  a school  of  that  descrip- 
tion it  is  necessary  there  should  be  something  to  induce  boys  to  come  from  a distance.  1 
do  not  think  the  town  of  Mullingar,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  for  a classical  school. 

13269.  Can  you  state  whether  the  clergy  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  diocesan  school,  or  could  you  suggest  any  improvement  that  might  be  introduced 
in  the  management  of  it  ? — I think  there  is  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  diocesan  school 
is  not  efficiently  and  well  kept ; but  how  is  it  to  be  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing  is  the 
question. 

13270.  Can  you  answer  that  question? — It  is  difficult  to  change  a school  after  several 
years.  The  school  is  exactly  as  it  was  when  I came  here,  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Geogliegan 
was  always  ready  to  receive  the  sons  of  any  clergy  sent  to  him.  I never  heard  any  complaint 
as  to  perfect  readiness  to  receive  them. 

13271.  Have  many  sons  of  clergymen  that  you  are  acquainted  with  been  sent  to  the 
diocesan  school,  or  are  you  aware  where  the  sons  of  the  clergy  at  present  send  their  sons  to 
be  educated  ? — Some  send  them  to  Dungannon ; one  clergyman  I know  has  two  sons  in 
England ; but  I do  not  know  any  particular  school  to  which  they  are  sent. 

13272.  Can  you  suggest  improvements  in  the  management  of  diocesan  schools  ? — I cannot. 

13273.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  an  inspection  of  these  schools  would  it  tend  to  their 
improvement  ? — I think  the  great  difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  there  being  no  pupils. 
Mr.  Geogliegan  is  acknowledged  by  every  person  to  be  a most  competent  man ; but  he 
experiences  great  difficulty  in  getting  pupils.  When  you  cannot  get  pupils  to  educate,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  about  improvement  in  the  school.  The  ffrst  point  is  to  get  pupils  to 
attend,  and  how  that  is  to  be  done  I myself  cannot  say — exhibitions,  I think,  are  the  most 
likely  way. 

13274.  Do  not  you  think  a well-managed  school  is  much  more  likely  to  attract  scholars 
than  a bad-managed  school? — The  difficulty  is  to  speak  of  good  or  bad  managed  schools 
where  you  have  no  pupils.  I cannot  say  but  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  is  the  best  managed  school 
possible,  because  he  has  no  pupils. 

13275.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  diocesan  schools  in  this  country? — I have  heard 
a great  deal  about  diocesan  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  I believe  in  many 
cases  they  are  without  any  pupils  at  all. 

13276.  Do  you  think  that  is  attributable  to  some  great  fault  in  the  management  of  these 
schools  ? — I am  sure  there  must  be  fault  somewhere. 

13277.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  boys  in  the  country  to  supply 
these  schools? — I am  sure  there  are  quite  pupils  enough  in  Westmeath  to  support  the  school 
if  they  were  sent  to  it;  hut  1 have  known  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  fail  almost 
without  any  assignable  reason,  and  once  a school  loses  its  pupils  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them 
back  again.  Whether  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  the  loss  of  pupils  .in  this  school 
before  I came  I cannot  say. 

13278.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  recommended  exhibitions,  Mr.  Woodward will  you 

tell  me  how  many  you  would  recommend  for  this  particular  school  ? — I should  be  for  a small 
number  at  first,  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be. 

13279.  Would  half  a dozen  satisfy  you? — Quite  enough. 

13280.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  value  of  these  exhibitions? — I should  say  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  Royal  schools,  £50  and  £30. 

• 13281.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  church  derived  any  benefit  from  this  Mullingar  school  ? 
—I  consider  it  is  a very  great  benefit  to  have  a qualified  schoolmaster.  We  pay  him  his 
salary,  and  pay  it  cheerfully,  towards  keeping  up  an  establishment  which  may  be  useful. 
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13282.  You  then  consider  it  a considerable  benefit  to  the  church  to  have  a return  like 
this— Boarders  in  1852,  none;  1853,  none;  1854,  none;  day  scholars  in  1852,  two;  1853, 
two;  1854,  four;  free  pupils,  1852,  none;  1853,  one;  and  1854,  none.  Do  you  consider 
such  a state  of  things  as  that  advantageous  to  the  church? No  such  thing. 

13283.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  experience  ever  hear  a clergyman  speak  well 
of  the  Mullingar  diocesan  school  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did. 

13284.  You  never  did?— I do  not  consider  it  can  be  properly  called  a school  where  there 
are  so  few  pupils. 

13285.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a school  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  laity?— Not 
where,  there  are  no  pupils,  but  I consider  it  an  advantageous  thing  that  there  should  be 
provision  made  for  the  master,  and  I think  it  is  quite  consistent. 

13286.  Did  you  ever  hear  a layman  express  satisfaction  at  the  constitution  of  this  diocesan 
school? — No. 

13287.  And,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  you  recommend  there  should  be  six  exhibitions? 
— Certainly,  and  these  are  the  facts  upon  which  I ground  my  recommendation. 

13288.  On  the  ground  of  the  school  being  a positive  failure?— Of  there  being  no 
inducement.  ° 

13289.  Are  not  the  premises  upon  which  you  recommend  the  exhibitions  positive  failure 
and  universal  dissatisfaction? — I said" it  was  a great  disadvantage  to  the  school  not  to  have 
exhibitions,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  almost  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the  school ; and 
the  school,  therefore,  being  without  pupils,  it  would  be  most  important  to  attach  to  it  strong 
inducements  to  bring  pupils  to  it.  5 

13290.  But  do  you  not  know  that  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  a number  of  schools 

have  been  successful,  with  not  one  quarter  of  the  inducements  which  this  school  has? I 

am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  I was  asked  to  suggest  improvements  for  a school  where  there 
were  no  pupils;  and  I did  suggest  the  very  strongest  and  possibly  the  only  means  of 
remedying  the  defect. 

13291.  Dr.  Andrews.— Do  you  think  a good  English  school,  where  modern  languages 
were  taught,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  town  of  Mullingar? — Very  advantageous. 

13292.  Do  you  think  pupils  could  be  got  for  a school  in  which  a good,  sound  English 
education  was  given?— I can  only  speak  of  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants;  and  the  numbers 
not  being  very  large,  I could  not  say  there  would  be  a large  attendance;  but  such  a school 
would  be  an  advantage. 

13293.  Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable,  even  though  it  should  be  attended  only  by  a 

few  or  a moderate  number,  that  that  moderate  number  should  get  a good  education  ? I 

think  it  very  undesirable. 

13294.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  attend  a school  in  which  a good, 
sound  English  education  was  given,  the  pupils  also  having  the  power  of  learning  classics 
and  modern  languages,  if  they  pleased? — You  speak  about  the  parish  of  Mullingar? 

13295.  Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  and  of  the  persons  who  would  be  induced  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  education? — I should  think  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  would 
be  the  outside,  if  so  many.  The  education  of  'the  boys  of  the  lower  rank  is  provided 
gratuitously. 

13296.  Do  you  think  the  parents  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  boys,  assuming  that  the  school 
had  a moderate  endowment,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a fair  sum  in  addition  for  the  education 
of  their  children  ? — I think  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  contribute  something. 

13297.  Would  you  say  about  £4? — I think  that  would  be  large  for  a mere  English 
education. 

13298.  If  modern  languages  were  taught? — I do  not  think  the  majority  of  persons  here 
would  look  upon  that  to  be  any  great  inducement. 

13299.  Do  you  think  instruction  in  modern  languages  would  be  advantageous? — Yes; 
but  I think,  for  a mere  classical  or  mere  English  education,  the  sum  you  mentioned  should 
be  divided. 

13300.  What  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a classical  education,  and 
English  education  combined  ? — I should  think  about  £6 ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  in  a 
small  community  what  the  attendance  would  be — perhaps  I am  over-stating  when  I say 
twenty-five. 

13301.  But  you  might  be  under-stating  the  number  if  a good  school  was  established? — It 
might  be  more,  but  I should  be  inclined  to  think  not  more. 

13302.  There  would  be  considerably  more,  you  think,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  supported 
the  school? — Yes. 

13303.  Your  calculation  is  made  with  reference  to  your  own  community? — Entirely. 

13304.  Then,  if  a good  school  were  established,  which  persons  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions would  support,  could  you  say  how  many  would  attend  ? — I should  say  the  attendance 
would  be  very  large  then. 

13305  A large  attendance  of  persons  who  would  be  able  to  pay  a moderate  sum? — Yes, 
of  shopkeepers  and  others. 

13306.  Do  you  think  if  the  £140  a-year,  that  is  paid  as  a salary  to  the  master,  were 
devoted  to  exhibitions,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  benefit  the  school — say  seven  exhi- 
bitions of  £20  a-year  each,  and  no  salary  to  the  master  ? — I do  not  see  how  the  school  could 
be  conducted  if  there  were  no  salary  paid  to  the  master. 

13307.  If  there  was  a flourishing  school,  would  jie  not  be  supported  by  the  school  fees  ? 
— I do  not  think,  until  the  school  was  established,  you  could  contemplate  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  as  that.  You  should  have  a large  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  before  the  master 
could  undertake  its  management  without  a salary ; and  the  difficulty  at  present  is  to  get  pupils. 

13308.  You  suggested,  as  a means  of  improving  the  school,  the  establishment  of  exhibi- 
tions ? — I should  say  that  is  the  only  chance,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  of  getting 
pupils. 

13309.  Do  you  think,  if  exhibitions  were  established  in  the  way  I pointed  out,  there  would 
he  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  support  the  school  ? — If  your  arrangement  were  carried, 
a greater  number  of  pupils  would  be  required  to  support  the  school. 

13310.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? — 
Not  on  the  diocesan  school. 

13311.  Or  on  any  subject  connected  with  education  in  general? — I am  ready  to  answer 
any  question  your  lordship  has  to  ask  me. 

13312.  I think  there  is  no  other  question. 

Rev.  John  Gibson.  Rev.  John  Gibson  sworn  and  examined. 

13313.  Chairman. — You  were  a pupil  at  the  Mullingar  diocesan  school? — I was  at  the 
Mullingar  school  for  about  two  years. 

13314.  When  did  you  leave  it? — In  1849  or  1850. 

13315.  How  many  pupils  were  in  the  school  at  the  time  you  were  there? — I only  know 
of  two  others ; but  we  were  not  direct  pupils ; we  were  students  in  the  university,  and  went 
there  to  be  prepared  for  our  college  examination. 

13316.  Were  there  any  pupils  in  the  school  who  could  be  called  schoolboys? — There  were 
pupils  who  were  members  of  the  university. 

13317.  Were  there  none  but  boys  who  had  entered  the  university ? — Oh,  yes;  my  two 
brothers  were  there — not  at  that  time,  but  at  a subsequent  period.  They  were  not  members 
of  any  university. 

13318.  The  question  put  to  you  is,  at  the  time  you  were  there,  in  1849  or  1850,  how  many 
pupils  attended  the  school  ? — 1 only  know  of  two  besides  myself. 

13319.  They  were  merely  there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  education  to  fit  them  for 
their  examinations  in  the  university  ? — We  went  there  because  it  was  the  only  place  in  which 
we  could  get  the  high  order  of  education  we  required. 

13320.  Can  you  state  whether  you  received  a high  order  of  education? — Very  high;  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  use  to  me  in  afterlife  in  the  university,  and  also 
in  the  Queen’s  University.  I know,  also,  the  instruction  my  brother,  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  16th  Regiment,  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geoghegan,  was  the  greatest  possible  use  to 
him  in  passing  his  military  examination 

13321.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  boarders  were  there  in  1849? — I am  not  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  school ; there  were  no  boarders  in  the  school  at 
the  time  that  I knew  of. 

13322.  How  many  day  scholars  were  there? — There  were,  at  least,  two  besides  myself; 
but  there  might  be  others  without  my  knowing  it. 

13323.  But  you  were  not  a day  scholar,  because,  in  1849,  if  I understood  you  aright, 
you  were  a member  of  the  university  of  Dublin  ? — I went  there  daily  to  receive  instruction. 

13324.  How  many  free  pupils  were  there  ? — There  might  be  free  pupils  without  my  know- 
ing it ; but  I did  not  know  of  any. 

13325.  How  many  pupils  wei’e  in  the  school  besides  the  two  you  have  mentioned.  Were 
there  any  ?— There  were  three  in  1849,  altogether,  as  far  as  I know  of. 

13326.  How  many  in  1850? — I could  not  say  in  1850;  but  I dare  say  the  same  number. 

13327.  Your  knowledge  of  this  school  is  confined  to  1849  and  1850  ?— From  1847  to 
1850. 

13328.  How  many  boarders  were  there  in  1847? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not  know 
of  any  being  there  in  1847. 

13329.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  1848? — No. 

13330.  Then  your  knowledge  is  exclusively  confined  to  1849  and  1850,  when  there  were 
three  boys? — Yes. 

13331.  Were  there  three  boys  besides  yourself? — I think  there  were  three  more.  There 
were  those  two  I spoke  of 

13332.  That  is  three? — Yes. 

13333.  Who  were  the  other  two? — One  was  the  rector’s  son. 

13334.  What  was  his  name? — His  name  was  Henry  Levinge;  and  the  other  was  named 
Browne ; and  there  was  a Mr.  Lewis. 

13335.  Then  there  were  only  three  boys? — I think  I recollect  a fourth,  a Mr.  Ferguson, 
also  a member  of  the  university. 

13336.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvement  of 
the  school? — I think  the  school  is  conducted  efficiently,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  country. 

13337.  If  it  is,  how  can  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the  school  ? — It  has  arisen  from 
the  inability  of  persons  in  tlie  middle  ranks  of  life  to  secure  public  situations.  There  was 
no  means  of  making  the  knowledge  they  procured  available  for  any  purposes  of  life ; but 
now  that  this  knowledge  would  procure  for  them  situations  of  public  trust,  and  the  field  of 
knowledge  is  enlarged,  there  is  a greater  inducement  to  attend  schools  of  this  kind.  The 
school  is  as  efficient  as  it  could  possibly  be,  considering  the  past  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  gives  a high  order  of  education  to  those  who  require  it  in  order  to  become 
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members  of  the  university ; but  with  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country,  when 
situations  of  trust  are  thrown  open  to  those  who  merit  them,  these  middle  schools,  of  a 
high  order,  would  be  very  successful,  especially  if  the  pupils  of  these  middle  schools  dis- 
tinguished themselves  afterwards  at  the  public  examinations. 

13338.  How  is  it  that  the  school  does  not  improve  at  the  .present  moment,  when  all  the 
offices  are  thrown  open  to  which  you  have  alluded? — The  public,  generally,  are  not  aware 
of  it.  . The  knowledge  lias  not  diffused  itself  through  the  body  of  the  community  that  these 
situations  are  open  to  merit ; but  as  soon  as  it  is  diffused  through  the  country,  and  as  soon 
as  the  schools  are  remodelled,  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  age,  then  they  will  be 
successful. 

13339.  Then  this  school  wants  to  be  remodelled  ? — It  wants  to  be  remodelled  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  by  the  introduction  of  chemistry,  practical  and  experimental, 
and  the  modern  languages.  First,  the  community  at  large  have  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  a high  order  of  education  -will  gain  situations  of  trust;  then  the  schools  must 
be  remodelled  so  as  to  be  able  to  afford  this  high  order  of  education. 

13340.  Then  this  school  is  not  adapted  to  the  “requirements  of  the  age?” — It  must  be 
rendered  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age. 

13341.  In  what  respect  ?— By  making  such  arrangements  for  the  introduction  into  the 
school  of  a number  of  pupils  who  would  be  trained  for  these  public  situations,  and  then 
making  the  public  acquainted  that  such  arrangements  had  been  made.  I should  say  this 
would  be  a far  more  efficient  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  than  by  the  establish- 
ment of  any  number  of  exhibitions. 

13342.  Dr.  Anclreivs — Have  you  lived  at  Mullingar? — Yes;  it  is  mv  native  town. 

13343.  Have  you  much  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  classes  about" the  town? — No. 

13344.  Have  you  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  educational  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  town  ? — Not  very  much ; I live  rather  a secluded  life. 

13345.  Have  you  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  a school  in  which 
a good  sound  English  education,  with  a knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  and  the 
sciences,  would  be  given? — Such  a school  would  be  gladly  taken  advantage  of  by  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

13346.  About  Mullingar  ? — Yes. 

13347.  You  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  locality  to  be  able  to  state  that?— So  far 
as  I can  judge,  in  any  locality  such  a school  could  not  fail  to  be  successful. 

13348.  You  know  of  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullino-ar  to 
make  it  unsuccessful  ? — Except  the  tendency  of  the  gentry  to  have  their  children  educated 
in  England — a feeling,  which  prevails  very  largely  about  here. 

13349.  Is  there  not  a very  large  middle  class  here  ? — There  is  not  a large  middle  class, 
so  far  as  I know,  about  Mullingar. 

13350.  Is  there  such  a class  as  you  think  would  support  a school  in  which  proper 
inducements  were  given? — If  proper  inducements  were  given,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
did  not  object. 

13351.  Then  your  observations  refer  to  a school  to  which  there  could  be  no  well-founded 
objection  made  by  any  denomination  ? — Yes ; and  it  would  be  successful.  A denominational 
schQol  would  not  si.cceed  here ; the  very  fact  of  its  being  denominational  would  be  the  cause 
of  its  failure. 

13352.  The  school  you  would  approve  would  be  suitable  for  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

13353.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  adapted  to  the  “ requirements ” of  the  age? — And  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

13354.  I think  you  have  referred  to  modern  languages  as  one  of  those  acquirements 
which  will  be  necessary  for  competitive  appointments,  and  a well-selected  scientific  course. 
Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  boys  should  receive  an  education  in  what  is  called 
mercantile  matters,  such  as  book-keeping,  for  instance  ? — I should  say  that  education  for  the 
commercial  classes  is  a matter  absolutely  overlooked. 

13355.  Can  you  state  whether  there  are  the  means  of  getting  a good  commercial  educa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  ? — So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  reading  advertisements  posted  on 
the  Avail  by  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  they  exhibit  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  parts  of  education ; and  if  you  judge  from  letters,  and  evidence  of  that  kind, 
you  Avould  say  that  the  education  of  the  class  above  the  lowest  class — suppose  the  class  next 
the  loAvest  class — is  shamefully  deficient. 

13356.  Judging  from  the  printed  and  Avritten  compositions  Avhich  you  have  read? — From 
bills  furnished  and  advertisements  placed  on  the  Avails,  or  letters  you  receive  from  them, 
when  they  can  write  a letter. 
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.13357.  Secretary. — The  next  case  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  Schoo/ai  “Mullingar. 
Avdl  of  James  Hevey,  Esq.,  of  Mullingar,  dated,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ford,  17th  December,  1833 ; Documentary 
and  Mr.  Hevey  died  26th  January,  1837.  The  folloAving  is  taken  from  the  extract  furnished  Evidence, 
by  Mr.  Ford: — “I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  the  said 
toAArn  and  lands  of  Bryanstown,  with  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  absolutely 
and  for  ever  unto  the  Right  Rev.  John  CantAvell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath;  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Higgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh ; the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly, 
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Mullingar. 

■ The  Hevey  Endow- 
ment for  a Charity 
School  at  Mullingar. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Mullingar ; Sir  Richard  Nagle,  of  Jamestown,  Bart. ; and 
Gerald  Dease,  Esq.,  of  Turbotstown,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
and  the  heirs  of  such  survivor  for  ever,  upon  such  trusts,  and  to  and  for  such  purposes,  as 
are. hereinafter  mentioned  and  expressed  of  and  concerning  the  same,  with  such  power 
and  powers  of  adding  new  trustees  from  time  to  time ; and  with  such  powers  of  making 
leases  as  are  hereinafter  expressed  of  and  concerning  the  same ; and  also  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency ox1  contingencies  hei'einaften  mentioixed  concerning  the  said  lands,  and  my  interest 
therein  that  is  upoxx  trust,  and  for  the  interests  and  purposes  that  the  said  trustees  or  such 
other  trustees  as  shall  hereafter  be  appoixxted  by  virtue  of  the  power  aixd  direction  herein- 
after contained  for  that  purpose,  shall  and  do  apply  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of  the  said 
lands  and  premises  in  the  support,  maixxtenance,  and  education,  of  such  axxd  so  many  of  the 
poor  children  residexxt  in  the  parish  of  Mullixxgar,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  as  the  said 
rents,  issues,  and  profits,  will  be  sufficient  to  sxxpport,  maintain,  and  fully  educate  iix  such 
branches  of  literature,  science,  axxd  theology  as  my  said  tx’ustees  for  the  time  being,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  in  case  they  do  xxot  all  agree,  shall  think  fit — that  is  to  say,  with  full 
power  of  selectioxx  among  the  poor  children  resident  in  the  said  parish ; and  of  a motioix  in 
x’emoving  from  the  said  school,  as  xxxy  said  ti'ustees,  or  the  majority  of  them,  in  case  they  do 
not  all  agree,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  it  being  my  design  and  intentioix  that  the 
majority  of  my  said  trustees  shall  at  all  times  have  power  to  select  and  limit  the  iixdividuals 
among  the  poor  clxildrexx  of  the  said  parish  who  are  to  obtaixx  such  support,  maintenance, 
and  education,  as  aforesaid;  and  to  move,  dismiss,  and  expel,  from  time  to  time,  such  and 
so  many  of  the  said  poor  children,  and  that  without  appeal,  as  the  majority  of  my  trustees 
for  the  time  being  may  think  fit ; and  to  select  others  in  their  stead,  provided,  however, 
that  no  diffex’ence  of  x-eligion  shall  be  the  ground  or  reason  for  xxot  selecting,  excluding,  or 
expelling  airy  child  from  the  benefit  of  this  bequest ; and  my  intention  is  that  the  rents, 
issues,  and  px’ofits,  of  the  said  lands  should  for  ever  hereafter  be  applied  by  my  trustees  for 
the  time  beixxg,  in  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  such  poor  childrexx  as  afore- 
said, subject  to  be  selected  axxd  removed  as  aforesaid. 

“ And  I do  declare  the  devise  of  the  said  lands  is  upon  this  further  trust,  that  the  said 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  at  liberty  out  of  the  issues  and 
profits  of  said  lands  and  otherwise,  to  build,  erect,  aixd  -furnish,  and  keep  furnished  and  in 
perpetual  x’epairs,  a school  or  college,  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  edxxcation  of  the 
poor  children  aforesaid — the  great  majority  of  whom,  if  xxot  the  whole,  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics. And  xxpon  this  fxu’ther  trust,  that  the  Catholic  priest  of  Mullingar,  the  said  Reverexxd 
Patrick  Kelly;  axxd,  iix  the  event  of  his  death,  the  Catholic  priest  for  the  time  being,  shall  be 
supex'ixxtexxdent  of  said  school  or  college : ancl  shall  visit  and  examine  the  same  at  least  once 
in  every  week,  and  shall  and  do  sign  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  a weekly 
report  of  the  state  of  said  school,  for  the  inspectioix  of  said  trustees  for  the  time  being.  And 
I do  devise  and  bequeath  that  such  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  axxd  be  paid 
out  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  lands  the  sum  of  £30  sterling, -by  two  half-yearly  payments 
on  every  fust  day  of  May  and  first  of  November ; the  first  payment  is  to  commence  on 
whichever  of  the  said  days  shall  first  ensue  after  the  opening  of  said  school,  whether  same 
shall  be  opened  iix  a house  built  by  said  trustees,  or  otherwise. 

“ Axxd  I do  declax’e  that  my  ixxtention  is  to  found  a school  or  college  for  the  support, 
maintenance,  and  education  of  the  poor  childx’en  of  the  parish  of  Mullingar,  to  be  freely 
selected  from  amongst  the  children  of  persons  not  in  opulent  circumstances ; aixd  that  it 
shall  not  be  aix  objection  to  the  selection  of  any  such  child  although  the  parent  of  such  child 
may  have  some  property,  provided  he  be  not  in  circumstances  which  can  reasonably  be  called 
opulent.  And  I empower  the  majority  of  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  for  ever,  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government,  management,  and  disposal  of  the  said 
school  or  college,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  lands ; and  I do  declai’e  such 
x’ules  and  regulations,  when  exxtered  into  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  pxxrpose,  and  signed  by 
the  majority  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  in  themselves, 
and  until  altered  or  changed  by  any  subsequent  decision  of  the  majority  of  said  trustees ; 
axxd  which  alteration  or  change  I hereby  authorize  the  majority  of  my  trustees  to  make ; so 
that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  have  axxtlxority  not  only  to  abrogate 
and  repeal  former  rxdes  and  regulations,  but  to  make  and  exxforce  amended  new  axxd  addi- 
tional rules  and  regulations,  it  beiixg  my  intexxtion  to  give  the  majority  of  the  said  trastees 
for  the  time  being  so  much  power  or  authority  as  could  be  exercised  by  any  visitor  or 
visitors  of  any  endowed  school  or  college.  And  having,  with  regard  to  said  town  and  lands 
■of  Bryanstown,  no  further  or  other  charitable  intexxtion  or  pxupose  than  that  which  I have 
hereinbefore  expressly  declared,  and  being  decidedly  opposed  to  axxy  court  or  tribxxnal  in  this 
countxy,  or  within  this  realm,  taking  upon  itself  to  regulate,  or  make  any  altex-ation,  or  meddle 
with  such  my  charitable  intentions,  I declare  that  if  any  court  shall  so  intermeddle,  or  if  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donatioxxs  axxd  Bequests  shall  intermeddle,  or  attempt  to 
intermeddle,  or  file  any  bill  or  information  for  the  pxxrpose  of  being  allowed  to  intex-meddle, 
or  if  any  person  shall  file  any  bill  or  information  wxth  the  intent  of  bringing  the  said  charity 
•within  the  control  or  management  of  said  Commissioners,  tlxexx,  axxd  in  any  such  case,  I revoke 
all  and  singular  the  bequest  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  the  trusts  and  purposes  hex’einbefore 
expressed : and  I do  give,  devise,  axxd  bequeath  the  said  to  wax  axxd  lands  of  Bryanstown  unto 
the  said  Right  Reverend  John  Cantwell,  Right  Revex’end  William  Higgins,  Reverend  Patrick 
Kelly,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  as  joint  texxants,  axxd  to  the  heirs  of  sxxclx 
survivor  for  ever,  absolutely  and  freely,  and  discharged  of  every  trust,  confidence,  charity, 
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use,  or  fiduciary  intent  or  purpose,  and  as  freely  and  fully  to  all  intents  and'  purposes  as  if  Muxxwoak 

tlus  bequest  to  them,  and  to  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  sur-  ,, 

vivor,  were  the  only  intent  or  purpose  expressed  or  declared  in  or  by  this  my  last  will  and 

testament  : it  being  my  express  will  and  intention  that  either  of  my  own  rules,  and  regula-  School  at  Mullingar. 

tions,  and  intentions,  hereinbefore  expressed,  concerning  the  aforesaid  charity,  shall  take  Documentary 

effect:  or  that  the  fee  and  inheritance  of  the  said  lands  shall  become  absolutely  and  simply  Evidence- 

vested  m the  said  Right  Reverend  John  Cantwell,  Right  Reverend  William  Higgins,  and 

Reverend  I atnck  Kelly,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns 

of  such  survivor  of  them  for  ever. 

“ Duly  attested  for  passing  freehold  estates.” 


13358.  Mr.  Ford  has  returned  certain  minutes  of  the  Hevey  charity,  as  follows:— 

. ,,  _ ^ “ Mullingar,  25th  January,  1854. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hevey  Charity,  present:— The  Right  Rev.  John 
Cantwell,  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  Bart. 

“ The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  having  signed  the 
deed  of  11th  November,  1853,  as  trustee  in  the  place  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Higgins 
deceased,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  trustees. 


“ William  Ford,  agent  to  the  trustees,  read  the  report,  which  states  the  will  of  James 
Hevey,  dated  17th  December,  1833,  devising  the  lands  of  Bryanstown  to  trustees.  The 
objects  of  the  devise  were : — ‘ 1st.  Powers  of  selection  of  children ; proviso  as  to  relio-ion  of 
children;  power  of  appointment;  power  to  erect  a college;  power  to  lease  lands;  power  to 

make  rules  and  regulations  for  government  of  school.’  Report  also  states: ‘Letting  of 

lands ; appointment  of  archbishop ; summary  of  funds  in  hand  towards  the  erection  of  college 
or.  school.’  ° 


“ The  following  resolutions  were  entered  into,  the  Report  having  been  read : 

“ Resolved— That  we  now  determine  on  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  in  which 
the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Mullingar  be  instructed,  at  the  costs  and  charge  of  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  estate  devised  by  the  late  James  Hevey,  Esquire,  for  that 
purpose. 

“ That  for  the  general  school  the  education  shall  be  what  is  known  as  a good  Eno-lish 
education,  and  consist  of :— Spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  rudi- 
ments,  proportion  and  higher  rules,  grammar,  geography;  history,  ancient  and  modern; 
book-keeping,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  linear  drawing,  mensuration,  globes,  navigation, 
algebra,  and  mechanics. 

“That  in  connexion  with  the  general  school  there  shall  he  a classical  department;  and 
there  shall  be,  as  a reward  for  superior  answering,  attention,  and  intellect,  combined’  with 
good  conduct,  places  for  eight  hoarders,  to  he  selected  by  the  heads  of  the  school  on  exami- 
nation for  presentation  and  confirmation  by  trustees. 

“ Tliat  the  general  school  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  Christian  Brothers  as  teachers,  and  to 
their  management  and  immediate  government ; and  inasmuch  as  a large  number  of  children 
will  be  always  attending  on  this  school,  it  will  require  at  least  four  brothers  and  one  lay 
brother.  J 


“ That  children  six  years  and  upwards,  being  children  resident  in  the,  parish  of  Mullin- 
gar, as  described  by  will,  on  selection  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  admissible,  and  that  not  beino- 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  be  no  cause  for  non-selection. 

That  a site  for  erection  of  a building  for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  purposes  be  deter- 
mined on,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  for  an  ample  play-ground. 

“ That  the  building  be  adapted  to  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers ; and  should 
contain,  besides  five  class  rooms,  an  oratory  and  dormitory  for  the  boarders,  and  also  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  classical  department. 

“ That  the  funds  now  accumulated  he  appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

“ That  there  should  be  a system  of  suitable  premiums ; books  for  the  young  children,  and 
for  well-conducted  lads  apprentice  fees  to  useful  trades. 

“ That  there  should  be  an  infant  school  attached  to  the  one  now  in  operation  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  nuns,  so  that  the  children  might  be  trained  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
and  habits  of  proper  discipline,  from  the  earliest  period;  and  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  the 
boys^  should  be  drafted  from  the  infant  school  into  the  general  school. 

“That -on  the  completion  of  the  building  the  trustees  shall  attend  on  a day  fixed,  of 
which  public  notice  shall  be  given,  for  the  selection  of  poor  children  for  admission  into  the 
school ; and  shall  at  such  meeting  fix  a day  for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  to  settle 
the  accounts  of  the  establishment,  and  publish  them,  pursuant  to  will  of  Mr.  Hevey.  To 
receive  the  reports  of  the  masters  as  to  the  school  for  preceding  year.  To  select  children 
tor  the  following  year,  and  award  the  premiums ; and  to  admit  boarders  if  vacancies. 

“ That  besides  such  annual  meeting,  any  occasional  meeting  to  fill  up  vacancies  on 
tfoard,  or  expulsion  of- children  from  schools,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  relating  to 
schools  shall  be  required,  any  three  of  the  trustees  signing  a requisition  stating  the  purpose, 
and  appointing  a time  and  place  for  holding  such  meeting,  giving  eight  days  notice  to  such 
trustees,  such  meeting  shall  be  held. 

“ That  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Meath  be 
requested  at  once  to  communicate  with  the  head  of  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers,  for  the 
puipose  of  securing  his  advice  and  assistance,  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  course  to 
e pursued  in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  contemplated  school  and  buildings ; and  that  a 
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Mullingar.  competent  person  be  engaged  to  furnish  a working  plan,  and  specification,  which  shall  be 

laid  before  the  trustees,  and  when  approved  of  by  them  that  contracts  be  advertised  for  to 

^mntjtoa  OmrUy  carry  out  the  work,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  such  architect  as  the  Board 
School  at  Mullingar,  may  have  approved  of  for  this  purpose.” 

Evidencctar7  13359.  Mr.  Ford  has  also  addressed  a letter  to  the  Commissioners  as  follows: — 

« Sir In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the'  15th  June  last,  I beg  to  say;  that  besides  filling  up 

the  schedule,  and  forwarding  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Hevey,  under  which  the  trustees 
take  the  estates,  I have  thought  it  advisable  to  forward  the  following  short  statement  of 
their  proceedings  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Hevey  until  the  present  time,  which  I think,  will 
give  the  entire  information  the  Commissioners  require  about  this  endowment. 

“ The  trustees  were  the  Right  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. of  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Higgins,  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  parish  priest  of  Mullingar,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Baronet,  then  M.  P.  for 
Westmeath,  and  Gerald  Dease,  Esq.,  of  Turbo tstown,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty  as  such  trustees ; and  they  held  a meeting  early 
in  tlie  year  1837,  and  thereat  resolved  to  advertise  the  lands  devised  to  them,  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  a school  or  college,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Mullingar. 

“ Sir  Richard  Nagle  did  not  attend,  and  subsequently  sent  in  his  resignation;  and  Sir 
Percy  Nugent,  Baronet,  was  appointed  in  his  stead  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  application 
of  the  trustees  for  the  purpose. 

“ The  lands  were  advertised  to  be  let  in  two  lots,  and  were  so  set  to  separate  tenants, 
from  May  until  the  April  succeeding,  who  subsequently  became  tenants  from  year  to  year ; 
the  trustees  not  wishing  to  make  a more  permanent  letting,  until  they  might  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  then  about  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 

“ The  lands  have  since  been  let  by  lease  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  one  life ; the 
trustees  also  resolved  to  provide,  on  as  moderate  a scale  as  possible,  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  until  the  funds  would  enable  them  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  give  ample  accom- 
modation. 

“Acting  on  this  principle,  they  resolved  to  continue  the  poor  children  at  the  schools 
which  were  then  in  operation  in  the  town  under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and 
which  had  accommodation,  and  were  erected  partly  by  grant  from  the  National  Board,  and 
partly  from  contributions  from  the  people  of  the  town  and  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

“ The  female  school  is  under  the  care  of  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent, 

“ In  the  year  1839,  sufficient  funds  having  been  in  hands,  the  trustees  resolved  on  the 
erection  of  a school  immediately  adjoining  the  convent,  for  the  education  of  females,  and 
which  was  completed  in  the  year  1842,  at  a cost  of  £2,062.  The  only  remuneration  the 
nuns  take  for  educating  the  female  children  is  a sum  of  £25  Is  10 d.  annually,  the  rent 
paid  for  the  house  and  grounds. 

“ The  male  schools  were  under  a head  master  and  two  assistants,  and  the  trustees  give 
them,  in  addition  to  the  payment  by  the  Board  of  Education,  £10  per  annum  to  the  head 
master,  and  £5  each  to  the  second  and  third  masters. 

“ Besides  these  schools,  the  trustees  took  advantage  of  there  being  a classical  school  in 
the  town,  and  engaged  with  the  principal,  a Mr.  Hogan,  for  £40  per  annum,  to  give  a 
classical  education  to  fifteen  boys. 

“ The  average  number  who  attend  on  this  school,  and  paid  for  by  the  trustees,  are  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  several  of  whom  are  gone  on  foreign  missions,  after  having  completed 
their  ecclesiastical  education  at  All  Hallows  College,  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin. 

“ During  the  famine  years  the  female  children  got  breakfast  and  clothing  at  the  cost  of 
the  trustees,  they  having  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  whether  such  would  be  a legal 
expenditure  of  the  funds. 

“ The  Right  Rev.  William  Higgins,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  having 
died,  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop,  was  elected,  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  by 
the  will  of  the  late  James  Hevey,  in  his -stead;  and  Gerald  Dease  having  also  died,  the  pre- 
sent James  Arthur  Dease  was  appointed  a trustee. 

“ The  present  trustees  are,  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  d.d.,  Archbishop;  Most  Rev.  John 
Cantwell,  d.d.,  Bishop;  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  f.p. ; Sir  Percy  Nugent,  Baronet;  and  James 
Arthur  Dease,  Esq. 

“ The  trustees  having  at  length  procured  an  eligible  site  for  erection  of  a suitable  college 
or  school,  for  a term  of  ninety-one  years,  the  longest  lease  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  town 
could  grant,  they  resolved  to  advertise  for  contracts,  and  have  entered  into  one  for  the 
building,  amounting  to  a sum  of  £5,000,  and  which  is  now  far  advanced  in  the  erection, 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  or  about  November  next. 

“At  a meeting  held  25tli  January,  1854,  the  trustees  resolved  to  place  the  education  of 
the  boys  under  the  Christian  Brothers ; and  they  also  resolved  that  an  infant  school  should 
be  attached  to  the  Convent  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  nuns ; and  in  the  building  they 
have  reserved  sufficient  accommodation  for  a classical  department,  with  apartments  for  a 
head  master,  and  dormitories  for  the  students. 

“ I beg  to  refer  to  the  copy  of  the  resolutions  come  to  on  that  day,  and  entered  on  their 
minutes,  and  herewith  sent. 

“ I have  the  honour,  &c. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq., 

“ Secretary  Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission.” 
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William  Ford,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Mullingar. 

i|360.  Chairman.— In  what  state  are  the  new  buildings  at  present?— We  have  mid  77  vr , . 

£2,800  towards  the  buildings— it  was  the  fifth  instalment.  §I  should  mention  they  were  to 

have  been  completed  on  the  1st  of  August,  under  the  contract,  but  the  three  months  in  Sc,l0°l  at  Mullingar. 

spring  were  so  very  severe  the  contractor  could  not  do  it.  I did  not  see  the  erections  William  Ford,  Esq. 

until  to-day,  and  they  are  slating  them,  which,  I think,  will  be  finished  next  Saturday;  and 

March*1'1  16  COege  0Ugbt  t0  b°  fit  for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  month  of 

13361.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  building  ?_£5, 000.  The  contract  was  advertised, 
and  the  contractor  offered  to  do  it  for  £4,500,  but  afterwards  refused;  we  advertised  a 
second  time,  and  ultimately  made  the  contract  for  £5,000. 

13362  Can  you  state  tlm  size  of  the  building?— I cannot  state  particularly;  we  have 
plans,  I beheye,  but  I have  not  got  them  with  me.  There  are  two  large  schoolrooms  for 
boys,  and  there  is  a classical  department,  andfiye  cells  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  an  oratory' 
and  reception  room,  a refectory,  kitchen,  and  all  such  places. 

13363  What  amount  of  ground  have  you  around  the  building  ?-The  lease  is  not  yet 
perfected  but  it  ^drafted  and  endorsed;  and  I wrote  to  Lord  Granard’s  solicitor  this  week 

1 aS  w?,0”;  1 ,sh°uld  im-lSine  the  quantity  of  ground  is  about  six  roods. 

133b4  Will  there  be  play-ground  for  the  boys?_That  is  altogether  for  the  boys;  it  was 
the  part  left  by  the  railway,  and  which  they  cut  off  the  chapel  ground.  We  got  a lease  for 
ninety-one  years,  the  longest  lease  Lord  Granard  would  give. 

ofSlS^  WiU  be  accomniodated?— We  calculate  on  a general  attendance 

mentfonedH°W  boarders  is  ifc  intended  to  accommodate  in  the  building?— Eight  is 

,},33b7'  h.  thisa?  accurate  copy  of  the  entire  will?— No;  it  is  only  a copy 

of  the  bequest  for  this  charity.  There  was  also  a sum  of  £10,000  left  to  a Mr  O’Brien- it 
was  to  go  to  found  a school  in  another  part  of  this  diocese,  if  Mr.  O’Brien  had  no 
children ; but  lie  married,  and  got  the  legacy  in  1838.  The  extract  I have  furnished  only 
r™t°  l]ns  endowment ; I have  the  will  in  this  town,  or  at  least  a proof  of  it. 

13ob8.  It  would  be  more  regular  if  a copy  of  the  whole  will  was  given,  Mr.  Ford?— 

L bv  "Z  l ! CT  n-n  W u0lt  "'a!  "tr  n 1 ?°  t0  t0Tn ; ifc  is  a veiT  lo"g  document,  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Mi.  O Connell,  by  Mr.  Heveys  own  directions.  The  other  portion  of  the 
will  relates  to  pecuniary  legacies ; he  had  a large  fortune  in  the  funds. 

13369.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  trustees  commenced  to  act  in  1837? They  did. 

13370.  The  girls’  school  adjoining  the  convent  was  not  completed  until  1842? About 

that  time ; but  prior  to  that,  the  girls  and  boys  were  in  the  national  school  together — the 
girls  occupying  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  nuns  used  to  attend  them. 

, j1;  1 goulg  t0  ask  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  trustees  during  that  period  to 

extend  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  testator  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ?— None 
school"  gmDg  tbe  sa  aides  t0  dle  master  in  the  national  school,  and  so  much  to  the  female 

gave  remuneration  to  the  nuns  for  teaching?— They  paid  their  rent. 

Idd/d;  liie  ground  on  which  the  Presentation  convent  is  situated  was  liable  to  a certain 
rent,  which  the  trustees  paid  ? — Yes. 

13374.  And  the  nuns  accepted  that  as  remuneration  for  their  services  in  teaching?— 

1 bat  is  all. 

13375.  The  amount  is  £27  7s.  10 d.,  rent  and  taxes— is  that  the  total  amount  paid  for 
tbeir  services  111  instruction  ? — That  is  all  they  receive. 

13376.  And  that  happens  to  be  the  amount  of  rent  and  taxes  payable  by  them  to  the 
bead  or  ground  landlord  ? — The  sum  was  measured  by  that. 

t W1\at  i^he- tenure  of  the  ground  for  which  that-  rent  is  paid?— The  honour  of 

, orcl  Granard.  The  ground  formerly  belonged  fo  the  chapel,  and  there  never  was  a 
lease  made. 

13378.  The  nuns  have  110  lease  of  it? — No;  but  the  Granard  family  were  never  known 
to  break  a lease,  I believe. 

13379-  I*  [s  no considered  unsafe  to  expend  money  upon  the  ground?— They  think  it 
as  sate  as  if  they  had  a lease.  However,  circumstances  might  alter,  which  would  render  it 
*~7'  get  a leas1e>  and  1 am  sul'e  Lord  Granard  would  give  a lease  of  it. 

IddbO.  With  regard  to  the  gratuities  paid  by  the  trustees  to  the  head  master,  and  his 
1 0 assistant  masters,  the  Commissioners  are  to  understand  that  these  gratuities  depend  from 
7ear  J°  year  upon  the  will  of  the  trustees  ?— Oh,  certainly. 

13381  • Thoj  are  not  secured  in  any  way  to  these  masters?— No;  and  I mav  remark, 
tueie  is  a mistake  in  the  return  furnished  to  the  Commissioners.  The  gratuities  amount  to 
a-year — one  assistant  gets  £7  10s.,  and  the  other  £2  10s. 

_13382f  ^hat  steP  do  thf  trustees  take  to  satisfy  themselves  that  these  masters  are 
entitled  bv  tlieir  diligence  and  care  of  the  pupils  to  a gratuity  ?_Mr.  Nichols,  I know,  visits 
1 QQng°  ’Tand  attends  t°  ]t>  and  the  Board  send  down  their  inspector, 
w.  Was  111  the  scb°o1  myself  to-day;  and  I have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  I had  an  oppor- 
l Tming  an  °Pllllon>  that  this  school  is  carefully  and  efficiently  managed. 

<•  . ' ..  j a paper  before  the  Commissioners  it  is  stated  that  during  the  famine  year  the 

remale  children  got  then-  breakfast  ?— They  got  then  breakfast,  and  to  bear  out  that  state- 
ment the  accounts  are  all  set  out. 
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13385.  Mr.  Stephens.— Did.  not  the  testator  direct  the  trustees  to  publish  an  annual  state- 
ment?— So  we  have,  except  this  year,  and  all  the  money  was  applied  to  the  building.  We 
settle  the  accounts  annually — the  money  is  lodged  by  the  agent  in  the  Hibernian  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  trustees ; and  when  they  have  have  been  approved  of  by  the  trustees,  and 
signed  by  them,  they  are  placarded  at  the  chapel. 

13386.  Then  I am  to  understand,  Mr.  Ford,  that  the  trustees  annually  publish  an  account 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  by  posting  it  at  the  chapel  ? — They  annually  publish  an 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  by  posting  it  at  the  chapel. 

13387.  Is  that  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  will? — He  does  not  state  any  particular  mode 
of  publication. 

13388.  Rev.  Dr  Graves — It  is  proposed  to  put  this  school  under  the  management  of  the 
Christian.  Brothers — of  whom  four  are  to  be  ordinary  brothers  and  one  a lay  brother.  I 
suppose  four  ecclesiastics  ? — No,  they  are  not  ecclesiastics. 

13389.  The  lay  brother,  I suppose,  is  a subordinate  person? — Yes. 

13390.  Will  four  teachers  be  sufficient  for  an  institution  of  such  magnitude? — They  state 
they  will— we  have  only  two  brothers  in  Kells,  which  is  a very  large  school. 

. 13391.  It  strikes  me  as  a very  small  number  to  manage  an  institution  of  such  magnitude 
' — you  say  they  have  themselves  reported  their  willingness  to  undertake  it? — We  con- 
sulted them. 

13392.  It  is  proposed  that  some  of  the  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  apprentice  fees  with  pupils  educated  in  the  schools? — That  has  not  been  carried  into 
effect. 

13393.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  done  yet? — The  first  object  of  the  trustees  is  the 
completion  of  the  building. 

13394.  Nor  as  yet  have  any  rewards  been  given,  or  any  examinations  instituted? — Oh, 
none. 

13395.  It  is  stated  in  the  will  that  no  difference  of  religion  is  to  he  a ground  for  excluding 
pupils  ? — It  is,  and  a resolution  of  the  Board  declares  the  same  thing. 

13396.  Are  there  at  present  members  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  except  Roman 
Catholics,  deriving  any  benefit  under  the  will?— I should  suppose  not.  The  national  school 
is  open  to  them,  if  they  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it ; hut  I do  not  believe  they  ever  have. 
..  13397.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  the  system  of  education  such  as  to  exclude  persons  of  the 
Established  Church  ? — I do  not  think  the  system  of  education 

13398.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Has  the  system  of  instruction  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  in 
the  college  been  determined  upon  ? — Yes ; it  is  set  out  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board 
- — it  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  everywhere ; and  by  the  will  the  trus- 
tees are  directed  to  lay  down  the  system. 

13399.  They  propose  to  give  a good  English  education? — Yes,  a good  English  edu- 
cation. 

13400.  Including  book-keeping,  trigonometry,  geometrical  drawing,  mensuration,  the  use 
of  the  globes,  algebra,  and  mechanics? — The  Christian  Brothers  do  not  teach  classics  or  any 
of  the  languages*  I understand. 

13401.  -Are  you  aware  that  the  trustees  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a want  of  such  a 
general  and  high  course  of  English  education  as  this  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mullingar  ? — They  had  the  means,  and  they  wished  to  afford  it,  I imagine.  You  see  the 
middle  classes  are  not  precluded  by  the  will ; they  are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  clause,  which 
says,  “ The  children  of  parents  not  opulent  are  admissible.” 

13402.  Mr.  Stephens. — That  is  rather  a wide  term. — I think  there  is  a great  thirst  for 
knowledge  now  abroad,  and  has  been  for  some  years. 

13403.  When  is  it  expected  that  this  school  will  be  actually  opened? — I thought  it  would 
be  open  in  November,  but  it  will  be  decidedly  next  March.  The  contract  was  to  have  been 
•completed  in  August.  The  contractor  is  doing  the  building  extremely  well. 

13404.  You  have  stated  it  is, not  proposed  that  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  their  manage- 
ment, should  give  instruction  in  classics  ? — They  never  do. 

13405.  Have  not  some  arrangements  been  made  to  provide  classical  instruction  out  of  the 
ftinds  at  their  disposal  ? — They  have  made  an  arrangement,  in  a separate  place,  for  eight 
boarders  and  a master. 

13406.  Will  there  be  a separate  classical  master? — Oh,  yes. 

13407.  There  is  at  present  a temporary  arrangement  made,  as  I understand,  with  Mr. 
Hogan  ? — Yes. 

13408.  And  he  is  bound  to  take  fifteen  boys  for  £40  a-year?— Yes. 

13409.  How  are  those  boys  to  be  selected  ?— I believe  the  clergymen  of  the  town  select 
them.  I do  not  know  that  the  trustees  ever  select  them. 

a^,events>  th®  trustees  approve  of  their  nomination? — Oh,  yes. 

13411.  Are  tnese  fifteen  places,  held  by  boys  receiving  classical  instruction,  open  to 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations?—!  should  imagine  they  ought  to  be.  Under  the 
resolution  of  the  trustees  they  will  be  open  in  future. 

13412.  The  places  for  classical  instruction  in  the  institution? — Yes;  and  they  are  to  be 
given  as  a reward,  to  the  best  boys ; but  it  seems  there  are  not  many  persons  looking  for 
classical  instruction,  when  they  do  not  attend  the  other  schools  in  the  town. 

134  3-  Was  there  ever  any  attempt  to  get  the  objects  of  this  will  carried  out  by  means 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament? — Mr.  Hevey  states,  in  his  will,  that  we. might  apply  for  an  Act.  of 
Parliament,  in  case  of  any  dispute ; but  we  did  not  go  to  the  expense  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
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public  might  say  the  solicitor  was  anxious  for  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  I did  not  wish  to 
press  it. 

. 18414  / io  n°l  P6r.°f tllis  document  which  you  have  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  the  residuary  legatees:  are  there  any?_Mr.  O’Brien  is  the  residuary  legatee, 
a relative  of  Mr.  Hevey s.  If  he  had  no  children  we  were  to  get  £10,000  for  the  foundation  - 
of  a school  in  the  parish  of  Dysart. 

13415.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  residue? — £11,865  18s  4 id 

13416.  Was  that  paid  over  to  him?— It  was  paid  to  Francis  Edwaid  O’Brien. 

10417.  Dr.  Andrews.— The  will  provides,  as  I caught  it  while  being  read,  that  being  a 

Protestant,  should  not  be  a . ground  of  exclusion  from  the  school ’ Yes°  ° 

13418.  At  present  of  course,  under  the  national  system  of  education,  any  child  may  go 

hTlIioTn- j 1 kehT  “7  Protef“nts  aTail  themselves  of  the  national ’system. 

13419.  Dld  "of  you,  when  the  school  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  know  the  system  of  instruction  they  pursue?— It  was  not  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  Protestant  children  going  to  the  school. 

13420.  It  may  have  the  effect  ?— I do  not  see  why  it  should. 

13421  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Christian  Brothers  uniformly  instruct  in  their  own 
^ PUPllS’  t0  kE  SUIe;  bUt  U"4“  system 

13422.  But  do  you  not  know  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  school  to  deliver 
rehgious  instruction  publicly  m the  school,  and  without  having  any  separate  room  for  the 

SwenuJ  SrschooLSm0  7 ^ .**  **  °w"  »**“*  any  Protestants 

13423.  Yes ; but  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a change  in  the  system  as  at  present 
lard  down?— It  would  not  follow,  because  they  are  Christian  Brothers,  that  theyPwould 
violate  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Hevey  s will.  J 

<13424  But  would  it  not  require  some  alteration  that  has  not  yet  been  made  in  the  plan 
of  the  school,  if  the  system  adopted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  was  fully  carried  out’— It 
might  require  the  formation  of  certain  rules,  that  the  school  was  to  break  up  at  a certain 
hour,  and  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  children  might  retire 
13425.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  system  of  instruction  the  Christian  Brothers 

4 -i, k.?e<?TS?ry?nl  dV0t  5ee  why  “ should  that  system  more  than  it  does 

with  the  .National  Board  system. 

13426.  Have  you  attended  many  Christian  Brothers’  schools?— I have  not.  The  reason 
the  trustees  selected  the  Christian  Brothers  was  because  they  thought  their  mode  of  educa- 
tion was  the  best;  and  that  they  would  be  less  expensive  than  other  masters. 

13427.  Do  not  the  Christian  Brothers  consider  it  a matter  of  conscience  to  instruct  in 
their  own  religions  opinions  during  all  hours  and  all  periods  of  the  day?— I think  it  is  a 
conscientious  thing  on  the  part  of  every  man  who  thinks  he  is  right  to  make  another  right  t 
ine  same  latitude  is  allowed  to  Protestants.  & 

13428.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  not  you  think  from  what  you 
understand  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  this  country  that 
it  is  a matter  of  conscience  with  them  to  give  religious  instruction  at  all  times  and  all  hours 
SpCe,pt  88  t0  £eneral  Principles  I do  not  know  what  their  system  is. 

13429.  Then  if  the  conscientious  views  of  the  Christian  Brothers  would  tend  to  prevent 
r rotestants  from  attending  the  school,  nothing,  so  far,  has  been  done  by  the  trustees  to 
provide  against  this? — Nothing,  so  far.  J 

13430.  That  subject  has  not  been  considered  by  them?— No;  but  I cannot  see  how  their 
religious  instruction  would  interfere  with  their  teaching  trigonometry,  book-keepino-  and 
such  branches.  i o> 

13431.  Does  any  personsay  that  it  would— I desired  tobeinformed  whetheryouunderstand 
the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  effect  of  what  they  consider  a conscientious  obli- 
riiem?—l  replied  that  I was  not  aware  of  what  then-  conscientious  feelines  were 
13432.  ihen  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  Christian 
brothers  that  would  tend  to  prevent  Protestants  attending  the  school,  that  matter  has  not 

been  discussed  by  the  trustees  or  brought  under  their ? — I am  sure. 

' 13433.  Has  not  been  brought  under  their  consideration? No. 

13434.  You  were  going  to  make  some  observation  ?— I am  sure  the  trustees  would  correct 
any  system  that  would  exclude  any  one.  They  mil  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of 
Q i qV1q-  thout  interfenng  with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  person. 

_ 13435.  Mx.  Stephens. — Who  is  the  head  of  the  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  — Mr 
U Reardon,  in  Waterford,  and  Mr.  Grace,  in  Dublin.  They  have  an  admirable  school  there— 
a model  school. 

13436.  Have  you  visited  it? — No,  I have  not. 

_ 13437.  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  has  information  to  give  respecting 
ConSlmntrsnt7?_ H 7°Ir  lor4sllil>  wislles  1 sha11  send  th®  Plans  of  tlMi  schools  to  the 
I If  7°U  W°uld  b°  g°°d  “"W*  t0  send  them  t0  tll<’  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  ?— 
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Incorporated  Society. 
Documentary 

Evidence. 


Mr.  John  FallooD. 


The  Farra  Institution,  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

13439.  Secretary. — This  school  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1826,  and  the  number  of 
boys  then  attending  is  stated  to  be  111.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  151",  it  is  stated — Charter  school  at  Farra,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Incorporated  Society;  the  number  of  boys  is  mentioned  as 
seventeen,  with  an  estate  of  200  to  300.  acres,  and  a house  built  from  the  funds  of  the  school 
and  added  to  by  the  Incorporated  Society.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  seci'etary  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  and  also  to  the  masters,  both  of  whom  have  made  returns. 
[Returns  are  read.] 

Mr.  John  Falloon  sworn  and  examined. 


13440.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the  Farra  school? — Yes. 

13441.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1853. 

13442.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — Thirty-eight. 

13443.  Would  you  distinguish  liow  many  are  boarders  and  how  many  are  free  pupils  on 
the  foundation  ? — There  are  thirty-two  on  the  foundation. 

13444.  And  six  boarders  ?• — Yes. 

13445.  How  are  the  free  pupils  selected? — They  are  selected  from  the  Scriptural  schools 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  the  schools  belonging  to  the  society  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

13446.  State  how  they  are  selected? — By  public  examination. 

1 3447.  By  whom  is  that  examination  held  ? — By  a deputation  from  the  Board. 

13448.  Can  you  state  how  they  select  the  boarders? — The  boarders  of  the  different 
schools  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  only  assemble  at  the  school. 

-13449.  And  they  are  examined  by  the  deputation? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

13450.  Ai’e  the  boys  numbered — are  they  known  by  numbers? — Yes. 

13451.  They  ate  not  known  by  name? — No. 

13452.  How  are  the  boys  selected  who  are  sent  to  Santry? — The  outgoing  boys  are 
re-examined,  and  the  two  best  answerers  are  selected. 

13453.  How  long  do  they  remain  at  Farra? — Four  years. 

13454.  At  the  end  of  four  years  they  are  examined  again? — They  arc  every  year;  but 
after  all  the  examinations  are  over,  the  best  of  the  outgoing  boys  are  selected  by  another 
examination. 

13455.  Is  your  school  visited  by  any  other  person  besides  the  deputation  ? — And  our  cate- 
chist every  week. 

13456.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school  except  by  the  deputation  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

13457.  Do  you  make  any  reports  of  the  state  of  the  school  to  the  Board? — None,  except 
the  catechist’s  report. 

13458.  Does  the  catechist  enter  in  the  book  any  report  of  his  attendance? — He  does, 
my  Lord. 

13459.  Does  the  catechist  examine  the  boys  in  any  thing  but  the  catechism  and  scriptures? 
— Occasionally. 

13460.  How  long  do  his  visits  last? — Generally  from  eleven  until  two  every  Monday. 

13461.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — There  are  four  free  places  given  to  boys  educated  at  the  Scrip- 
tural schools  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? — Yes. 

13462.  Is  the  number  of  competitors  for  these  places  considerable.  Can  you  state  what 
was  the  number  at  the  last  examination  ? — As  well  as  I recollect,  nineteen. 

13463.  Nineteen  competitors  for  four  places.  What  is  meant  by  Scriptural  schools ; how 
is  that  term  interpreted? — Where  the  Scriptures  are  taught. 

13464.  Is  the  bare  fact  of  teaching  Scriptures  in  a school  a sufficient  proof  that  it  is  a 
Scriptural  school,  under  the  terms  of  these  regulations.  If  the  Scriptures  are  taught  once  a 
week,  or  .at  certain  hours,  would  that  be  a Scriptural  school  ? — It  is  a school  connected,  I 
should  think,  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

13465.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  that  is  the  regulation,  or  is  that  merely  your 
inference  ? — I have  no  reason  to  know.  There  are  parochial  schools  which  are  attended  by 
the  parochial  ministers. 

13466.  Would  a boy  educated  in  the  national  school  be  disqualified? — He  would. 

13467.  Even  though  scriptural  instruction  is  given  in  thatschool.  Do  you  speak  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — I understand  so. 

13468.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fact  which  would  warrant  you  in  making  the  statement? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  ever  being  excluded  who  came  before  the  Board. 

13469.  If  there  was  a non-vested  national  school  here,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would  children  educated  in  that  school  be  qualified  to 
offer  themselves  for  admission  ? — I do  not  think  I could  answer  that  question. 

13470.  To  what  quarter  should  I look  for  an  answer  to  it? — To  the  secretary. 

13471.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  having  been  raised  to  the  admission  of  a can- 
didate who  offered  himself  for  examination,  having  been  previously  educated  in  one  of  the 
national  schools  ? — I have  not. 

13472.  Of  the  boys  who  have  been  four  years  in  the  Farra  Institution,  the  best  answerers 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  are  transmitted  to  Santry  each  year? Yes. 

13473.  Are -those  places  filled  up  without  respect  to  the  absolute  merit  of  the  candidates. 
Are  the  best  answerers,  each  year,  always  sent  to  Santry  without  respect  to  their  absolute 
merit  ? — I do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  absolute  merit. 

13474.  Are  there  always  two  sent,  whether  the  answering  is  good,  middling,  or  bad? — 
There  are  always  two  sent. 
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- 13475.  No  matter  what  their  answering  is?— I could  not  say  that.  Mullingar. 

13476.  Is  there  much  competition  amongst  the  senior  boys  for  these  places? — A good  

deal,  last  year,  as  it  was  the  first  year  that  any  were  sent  under  these  new  regulations.  7,16  F%Zd&7heUti°n’ 
13477.  How  many  boys  actually  came  forward  as  candidates,  at  the  final  examination,  Incorporated  Society. 
for  those  two  places? — There  were  only  two.  I have  stated  before  that  it  is  the  outgoing  Mr.  John Falloon. 
boys  that  are  selected ; there  are  no  others. 

13478.  How  many  are  admitted  into  the  Farra  Institution  each  year? — Ten. 

13479.  Would  there  not  he,  then,  ten  boys  in  the  class  competing  for  these  two  places? 

No,. except  they  were  going  out  of  Farra;  except  their  term  was  up. 

13480.  Might  not  that  take  place? — It  will,  by  and  by. 

13481.  Then,  what  was  the  number  of  boys  who  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  these 
places  at  the  last  examination  ? — Only  two. 

13482.  Then,  in  fact,  there  was  no  competition? — However,  the  examination  would  lead 
me  to  suppose,  that  if  they  were  not  qualified  they  would  not  be  sent. 

13483.  Is  the  examination  conducted  orally,  or  by  written  questions  and  answers? 

Partly  oral.  . 

13484.  Is  there  any  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  school? — There  is. 

- 13485.  Does  it  interfere  with  the  instruction  in  the  other  departments? — The  school 
breaks  up  at  two  o’clock,  and  the  boys,  after  dinner,  go  with  the  gardener  from  that  until 
five  o clock. 

. 13486.  How  many  hours  of  indoor  instruction  are  there? — From  six,  in  the' morning,  until 
nine  o’clock,  and  from  ten  until  two ; and  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 

13487.  You  do  not  find  that  agricultural  instruction  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the 
boys  in  the  other  branches  of  learning? — Not  the  least. 

13488.  Do  you  find  it  promotes  their  health? — I should  think  it  does. 

13489.  Are  the  boys,  generally  speaking,  in  good. health? — Excellent. 

• though  agricultural  instruction  is  optional  with  them,  they  all  avail  themselves  of 

it  ? — They  all  avail  themselves  of  it. 

13491.  Do  you  think  that  to  be  a proof  that  they  like  occupations  of  this  character? — 

Ihey  do  it  cheerfully. 

13492.  There  is  no  constraint  put  upon  them? — Well,  there  is  rather  a constraint.  They 
have  to  go  to  the  gardener,  and  learn  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  or,  some  days,  more. 

13493.  Then  it  is  not,  as  I understood  at  first,  purely  optional.  You  admit  there  is  some 
kmd  of  constraint  ? — Yes ; there  is  some  kind  of  constraint,  inasmuch  as  the  society  would 
wish  them  to  go,  and  they  know  I wish  them  to  go ; but  if  they  say  they  will  not  go,  there 
is  no  constraint  on  them  further. 

13494.  Is  it  given  to  all  alike,  or  to  those  who  choose  to  receive  it? — It  is  optional  with 
them  whether  'they  learn  it  or  not. 

13495.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  of  pupils  in  the  Farra  institution  ? — There  has  been  a gardener  appointed, 
and  the  boys  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction  can  do  it.  He  teaches  them 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  • 

13496.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  at  present  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege? I 

may  say  all. 

13497.  What  extent  of  land  is  there  under  cultivation? — There  are  about  seven  acres. 

13498.  Do  the  boys  supply  the  whole  of  the  labour  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
land  ? — Certainly  not. 

13499.  Are  the  pecuniary  benefits  arising  from  their  labour  at  all  considerable? — I could 
not  say ; I never  made  any  calculation  of  it. 

13500.  Who  benefits  by  the  produce  of  their  labour? — I benefit  by  it. 

13501.  Are  all  the  products  of  the  farm  raised  for  your  benefit? — They  are:  I pay  the 
rent  of  the  farm. ' 

■ 13502.  You  pay  the  rent,  and  all  the  produce  is  disposed  of  for  your  advantage? — Yes. 

13503.  Is  the  agricultural  instruction  carried  on  alike  during  the  same  hours,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year? — It  is. 

13504.  In  the  winter  months  ? — Yes,  just  the  same. 

13505.  That  is  from  three? — They  go  to  dinner  at  two  o’clock. 

13506.  And  how  soon  after  do  they  go  to  the  agricultural  instruction? — I should  say, 
about  three.  Before  three  some  days ; but  not  very  often. 

13507.  And  from  that  until  five  o’clock  they  are  engaged.  What  is  the  nature  of  their 
employments  during  the  hours  they  are  in  the  fields  ? — They  go  to  the  garden. 

13508.  How  are  they  employed  in  the  garden? — Digging,  cleaning  the  walks,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

13509.  Are  they  getting,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  are  so  employed, 
absolute  instruction  in  horticultural  operations?  Would  an  intelligent  boy  trained  in  tliis 
school  learn  enough  of  horticulture  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  a garden, 
supposing  he  was  there  for  a period  of  four  years  ?— Not  of  a first-rate  garden. 

13510.  Would  he  be  able  to  manage  a plain  garden?  Would  he  understand  the  treat- 
ment  and  pruning  of  trees,  and  the  care  of  the  different  vegetables? — He  would. 

13511.  Would  you  say  likewise  that  a boy  who  spent  four  years  in  the  school  would 
receive  such  an  instruction  as  would  enable  him  to  manage  a small  farm  tolerably  well  ? — 

I say  so. 

13512.  Is  instruction  given  with  reference  to  the  different  soils,  so  as  to  enable  a pupil  to 
distinguish'  them  ?— 1 cannot  say  as  to  that. 
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13513.  If  lie  does  not  know  the  different  soils,  lie  can  hardly  know  how  to  treat  them?— 
1 dare  say  the  gardener  does.  I know  he  had  a model  farm  himself;  he  may  be  much  better 
’ qualified  than  the  last  man. 

13514.  Is  he  competent  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture? — Yes. 

13515.  You  do  not  speak  of  your  own  knowledge? — I do  not.  He  was  selected  to  fill 
the  situation  as  a gardener,  with  a knowledge  of  agriculture. 

13516.  Is  the  ground  cultivated  generally  as  a garden  or  as  a farm? — Oh,  as  a farm. 

13517.  Wliat  is  the  extent  of  the  garden? — It  is  over  an  acre. 

13518.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  garden  ? — Vegetables  of  various  kinds — cabbage, 
parsnips,  carrots,  peas,  and  beans. 

13519.  Are  these  made  use  of  to  supply  the  house? — Yes. 

13520.  How  is  the  rest  of  the  ground  cultivated? — That  is  the  farming  ground? 

13521.  Yes? — Under  potatoes,  oats,  turnips,  and  mangel  wurzel. 

13522.  Is  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  consumed  by  the  house? — Only  so  much  as  is 
necessary. 

13523.  Does  any.  of  it  go  to  market? — Yes;  I have  sold  some  of  the  produce  of  the 
farm  last  year. 

13524.  Did  you  enter  your  profits  arising  from  the  farm  under  the  head  of  other  emolu- 
ments, and  state  what  you  valued  them  at  ? — I did  not. 

13525.  Are  they  not' emoluments  which  you  derive  merely  in  consequence  of  your  con- 
nexion with  the  school;  if  you  were  not  schoolmaster  you  would  not  receive  any  of  these 
emoluments  ? — Certainly. 

13526.  I think  you  ought  to  enter  them  in  the  column  of  “ Other  Emoluments,”  after  the 
column  in  which  your  salary  is  set  down.  How  often  is  the  school  inspected  ? — Once  a-year. 

13527.  But  there  is  a catechist  who  visits  the  school? — Every  Monday. 

13528.  Does  he  inquire  into  the  general  management  of  the  institution?— He  does. 

13529.  Does  he  examine  the  whole  house  every  time  he  visits  it? — Yes. 

13530.  Does  he  inspect  the  dormitories,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  order?— 
He  does 

13531.  Does  he  visit  the  school  at  meal  time? — He  does. 

13532,  Does  he  report  upon  the  dietary? — I never  knew  him  to  report. 

13533.  Then  he  never  made  any  complaint  of  its  being  deficient  or  unsuitable? — He  never 
did. 

13534.  The  allowance  made  to  the  master  for  the  diet  of  the  boys  is  Id.  a head? — Yes. 

13535.  How  long  has  that  been  fixed? — I cannot  exactly  say,  but  not  very  long  ago. 

13536.  Has  it  been  changed  since  you  became  master? — It  has. 

13537.  What  was  it  previously? — Sixpence. 

13538.  How  often  do  the  boys  get  meat? — Twice  a-week. 

13539.  What  do  they  get  on  the  other  days? — They  get  bread  and  potatoes. 

13540.  Every  other  day  except  those  two  days? — Yes,  Sir. 

13541.  Do  they  get  soup  any  of  those  days? — They  do,  twice  a-week. 

13542.  When  they  get  bread,  what  is  the  remaining  part  of  their  dinners? — Soup. 

13543.  On  two  days  in  the  week  they  get  bread  and  soup? — Two  days  they  get  meat, 
and  for  three  remaining  days  in  the  week,  potatoes  and  milk. 

13544.  Is  the  health  of  the  children  generally  good? — Very  good. 

13545.  Have  you  any  boys  at  present  in  hospital? — Not  one. 

13546.  How  long  is  it  since  a boy  was  in  the  hospital  ? — We  had  two  last  week. 

13547.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  sickness? — One  sprained  his  back,  and  the  other 
was  playing  common,  and  was  hit  in  the  face. 

13548.  But  they  were  both  cases  of  accident? — Yes. 

13549.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  by  the  children  or  their  parents  respecting  the 
dietary  ? — Lately  ? 

13550.  At  any  time  since  you  became  master? — They  made  complaints  a short  time  ago. 

13551.  How  long  ago? — About  three  weeks  ago. 

13552.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ? — That  they  did  not  get  enough  of  bread. 

13553.  At  what  meal? — At  all  their  meals.  ■ 

13554.  Did  they  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  bread? — No ; only  that  it  was  deficient  in 
quantity. 

13555.  How  much  used  they  to  get  when  they  complained  of  not  getting  enough? — The 
41b.  loaf  was  cut  into  six. 

13556.  That  was  given  to  them  at  their  dinners? — A sixth  part  at  dinner,  and  eighth 
part  at  night. 

13557.  What  quantity  of  soup  did  they  get  with  their  bread  at  dinner? — A pint. 

13558.  What  was  the  age  of  the  youngest  and  eldest  of  these  boys? — They  are  admitted 
from  eleven  to  fourteen ; I suppose  the  eldest  was  eighteen,  or  perhaps  nineteen. 

13559.  Do  you  think  that  the  sixth  part  of  a 41b.  loaf  and  a pint  of  soup  is  sufficient  dinner 
for  a boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age  ? — I think  it  would. 

13560.  Before  whom  was  this  complaint  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  food  laid  ? — The  catechist. 

13561.  By  the  boys? — Yes. 

13562.  What  steps  did  the  catechist  take  to  investigate  it? — He  increased  the  allowance 
of  bread. 

13563.  He  ordered  the  allowance  to  be  increased? — Yes. 

13564.  And  it  was  increased  accordingly? — Yes. 

13565.  Did  he  report  the  complaint  directly  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  or  did  he  of  his 
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own  authority  order  an  enlarged  allowance  ? — It 
increased ; there  was  no  report  made. 

18566.  How  much  was  it  increased  to? — The  same  as  they  got  at  dinner. 

iSSSJ-  That  is.  the  allowance  at  sapper  was  raised  to  a sixth,  instead  of  being  an  eighth. 

13568.  What  arrangement  is  made  with  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the  boys ; who  provides 
their  clothes?— I provide  them,  and  am  allowed  for  them  by  the  society. 

13569.  What  clothes  are  yon  bound  to  furnish  annually  to  each  boy  ?— Two  suits ; at  least, 
one  suit  every  year  and  two  suits  every  second  year. 

13570.  What  is  the  material  of  which  the  every-day  suits  are  made  ?— Corduroy  and 
tweed  jackets.  J 

13571.  Corduroy  waistcoats  and  trousers? — Yes. 

13572.  And  their  Sunday  dress? — Tweed  trousers  and  cloth  jacket. 

13573.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  every-day  suit? — I could  not  answer  you  that  without 

looking  at  my  book. 

13574.  You  purchase  the  materials  for  them  all  collectively  ?— Yes. 

13575.  Are  the  boys  neat  in  their  appearance? — Remarkably  so. 

. 13576.  No  complaints  have  been  made  in  reference  to  their  clothing  ?— No ; their  clothing 
is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Incorporated  Society  when  they  come. 

13577.  Does  the  catechist  see  that  the  boys’  clothes  are  in  proper  order?— If  they  are 
deficient  he  can  report  to  the  society. 

13578.  I neglected  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the  dietary  of  the  boys:' 
what  do  they  get  for  breakfast? — Stirabout.  J . 

13579.  Do  they  get  stirabout  every  day? — Every  day. 

13580.  Do  they  get  milk  with  it?— Oh,  yes;  milk,  of  course. 

i 'Hoi'  Eres!l1  01;'  skim  milk  ? — Skim  milk  or  fresh  milk,  as  it  may  happen,  and  butter. 

13582.  Do  they  get  buttermilk  also  ? — Very  seldom. 

13583.  What  course  is  studied  by  the  boys  in  their  senior  year? — Euclid,  algebra,  and 
mensuration.  ® 

13584.  How  far  do  they  read  in  Euclid?— They  read  the  sixth  book. 

13585.  In  algebra? — Quadratics. 

13586.  Will  you  teach  them  more  before  they  stand  their  examination,  previous  to  aping 
to  Santry?— I hope  so.  ° s 

13587.  Do  any  of  the  boys  learn  mensuration? — Yes. 

13588.  Out  of  what  work? — Thompson’s. 

13589.  Do  any  of  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  classics? — None,  sir. 

13590.  Or  the  modem  languages  ? — No. 

13591.  It  is  not  part  of  the  system  of  the  Incorporated  Society? — No. 

13592.  Dr.  Andrews. — I think  you  said  the  farm  was  about  seven  acres,  and  somethin** 
more  than  an  acre  in  the  garden ; have  you  fruit  trees  in  the  garden  ? — There  are. 

13593.  Are  the  boys  trained  to  prune  fruit  trees? — They  have  not  much  opportunity. 

13594.  Are  the  trees  wall  trees  or  standing  trees?— There  are  a few  wall  trees. 

13595.  Is  there  any  means  of  teaching  them  forest  gardening — have  you  a nursery  for 
forest  trees  ? — There  is.  J 

13596.  Are  they  taught  forest  gardening? — They  are  taught  how  to  manage  different 
forest  trees. 


13597.  Do  you  yourself  understand  agriculture  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  instruct  in 
it.— I know  a good  deal  about  agriculture;  but' I do  not  know  I would  be  able  to  instruct 
m that  branch. 

13598.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  agricultural  instruction  or  gardening? — No. 

13599.  By  whom  was  the  agriculturist  appointed? — By  the  society;  but  he  was  selected 
•by  me  for  their  approval. 

13600.  By  whom  is  he  paid? — Partly  by  them,  and  partly  by  me. 

13601.  What  do  you  pay? — £15 — the  half. 

13602.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  trained? — I do  not. 

13603.  Where  he  was  educated  as  an  agriculturist  or  gardener? — I do  not. 

13604.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  selected  him  ? — About  a month  ago. 

13605.  How  did  you  satisfy  yourself  as  to  his  capabilities? — By  his  testimonials. 

13606.  Did  they  not  state  where  he  was  instructed  or  educated? — No,  they  did  not, 
further  than  he  lived  with  such  and  such  a gentleman  as  gardener. 

13607.  Is  it  spade  husbandry  you  follow  ? — No ; the  work  is  done  principally  by  the  plough. 

13608.  Did  your  late  agriculturist  pursue  the  system  of  rotation  in  cropping? — -No ; he 
lias  not  been  there  long  enough. 

13609.  That  is  your  late  agriculturist.  But  did  your  former  agriculturist? — No;  he 
did  not.  Jo 

13610.  He  had  no  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops? — He  had  not. 

13611.  Did  he  instruct  the  boys  in  any  agricultural  book? — No;  he  did  not. 

13612.  Did  he  instruct  them  at  all  in  the  theory? — I may  say  he  instructed  them  in 
no  tiling  except  the  gardening  part. 

13613.  How  long  was  he  in  the  establishment? — About  a year.  He  was  principal 
gardener.  J 

13614.  Who  was  the  predecessor — was  he  a competent  agriculturist? — I had  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  so  I cannot  speak  about  him. 

a- q615-  When  had  you  any  thing  to  do  with  the  agricultural  department? — In  August, 
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13616.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  conducted  previous  to  August,  1853? — I cannot  say- 
how  it  was  conducted. 

13617.  You  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  it? — No ; it  would  be  better  to  ask  iny  prede- 
cessor, for  he  was  the  agriculturist. 

13618.  Your  predecessor  was  agriculturist  as  well  as  head  master? — He  was  both  master 
and  agriculturist. 

13619.  What  difference-is  there  now? — There  is  this  difference,  that  the  literary  master' 
is  the  head,  and  the  other  acts  as  a steward  under  him. 

13620.  Can  you  tell  what  was  the  course  of  agricultural  instruction  pursued  by  your 
predecessor? — The  boys  walked  to  the  farm,  and  were  instructed  by  the  agriculturist  or 
master.  ' • 

13621.  Were  they  insti'ucted  in  books  ? — They  were. instructed  in  books. 

13622.  What  books  were  used?— They  had  some  chemical  works.  .* 

13623.  Had  they  any  agricultural  books? — Yes,  they  had. 

13624.  Do  you  know  their  names?- — I cannot  tell  their  -names  at  present,  but  we  have 
them  in  the  school  yet. 

13625.  They  are  not  used  now  in  the  school? — Not  latterly;  but  I intend  to  have  them 
used  for  any  boys  who  chodse  to  look  for  such  instruction. 

13626.  Is  the  present  teacher,  so  far  as  you  know,  a competent  teacher  of  agriculture  ? — 
That  I must  find  out ; but  he  appears  to  know  the  management  of  land  and  of  a garden ; to 
know  the  various  crops  which  should  be  put  down,  how  long  they  take  to  grow,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

13627.  Do  you  think  that  knowledge  sufficient  to  constitute  a competent  teacher — do 
you  think  he  should  know  the  science  of  agriculture  and  gardening? — I think  so;  but  I 
never  had  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject. 

136,28.  You  cannot  tell  whether  he  possesses  a scientific  knowledge  of  these  matters? 
—No. 

13629.  Or  able  to  instruct  scientifically? — No. 

13630.  You  spoke  .about  his  appointment  being  ratified  by  the  Incorporated  .Society : in 
what  way  did-  you  communicate  your  nomination  of  him  to  them — was  it  by  writing  ? — I 
sent  the  testimonials,  but  did  not  write. 

13631.  Have  you  any  other  industrial  instruction  besides  agriculture  ? — I have  no  other. 

13632.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  industrial  instruction  you  could  introduce  with 
advantage,  provided  it  did  not  fatigue  the  boys,  or  interfere  with  their  literary  instruction  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  any. 

13633.  Have  you  ever  thought  on  the  subject? — No,  indeed,  I have  not. 

13634.  To  what  occupations  do  the  boys  generally  turn  when  they  leave  the  establishment, 
if  they  do  not  go  to  be  trained  to  the  Santry  school,  or  do  not  pursue  the  course  you 
teach  them  ? — Heretofore  they  have  gone  out  as  stewards,  generally,  and  some  of  them  as 
teachers ; in  fact,  only  two  or  three  went  out  during  my  time,  and  one  of  them  went  to 
teach  in  the  Santry  school. 

13635.  Do  you  contemplate  training  them  for  any  thing  else  but  agricultural  pursuits  ? — 
That  is  as  the  Board  wills. 

13636.  Do  you  think  a farm  of  six  acres  large  enough  for  agricultural  instruction  to 
make  young  men  skilled  and  qualified  agriculturists  ? — I think  it  would,  now  that  the  proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  carried  on. 

13637.  I would  suppose,  from  your  answer,  that  you  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a new  system? — Yes. 

13638.  Did  you  make  suggestions  to  the  society  as  to  what  you  considered  the  right 
course  to  pursue? — I did. 

13639.  And  you  found,  so  far  as  you  made  any  reports,  that  they  received  attention? — 
They  did. 

13640.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  could  make  that  have  not  been  carried  out  for  the 
improvement  of  the  establishment? — No. 

13641.  Any  facilities  or  additional  opportunities  for  agricultural  studies? — I think  not. 

13642.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — For  instance,  is  there  a sufficient  library? — There  might  be 
more  books  in  it ; but  should  I apply  for  them,  I would  get  them. 

13643.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Incorporated  Society  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  school  libraries  in  the  institutions  under  their  care  ? — Yes ; they  have  established 
one  in  our  school. 

13644.  Do  the  boys  make  use  of  it? — They  do. 

13645.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  books  of  which  the  library  consists? — Histories 
and  travels. 

13646.  There  are  books  both  of  entertainment  and  instruction? — There  are  a good  many 
agricultural  works. 

13647.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  of  injuring  the  books  in  the  lending 
library? — I do  not,  willingly. 

13648.  Are  the  boys  subject  to  any  penalty  for  injuring  the  books  ? — They  are. 

13649.  What  penalty? — They  are  liable  to  be  punished. 

13650.  You  have  not  to  complain  of  the  books  being  unduly  worn  or  injured? — I 
have  not. 

13651.  Are  the  books  in  the  lending  library  most  used  by  the  boys  who  make  the 
greatest  progress  in  their  studies  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  generally  used  by  them. 

13652.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  been  a teacher  for  any  period  previous  to  1853  ? — I have. 
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have  been  under  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  last 


13653.  In  the  Farra  school? — I 
twelve  years. 

13654.  Were  you  trained  in  Santry  ? — No. 

W65S.  Were  you  trained  in  any  of  their  establishments?— No,  Sir;  I was  in  their  school 
at  Athlone. 

13656.  Then  you  have  filled  subordinate  offices  under  them,  and  were  promoted  when  vou 
. undertook  your  present  duties  ? — Yes.  - 

13657.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  instruction  in  mechanical  trades,  such  as 
carpentry,  as  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  boys  ?— No,  Sir. 

13658.  You  have  not  considered  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  an  injury  to  the 
school  ? — No.  * o j j 

13659.  Is  drawing,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  taught?- Yes ; there  is  a little  drawing— 
not  top  much.  ° 

}*&?•  What  io  you' mean  by  not' too  much?— Not  a great  deal,  I mean. 

lobol.  Who  teaches  in  that  department? — The  fact  is,  they  teach  themselves — those  who 
have  a taste  tor  it. 

‘ IK'  give  <Tery  fhc!-]ith  ?— Yes.  An  hour  is  afforded  to  them. 

J?  tliat  an  llour  which  they  may  devote  to  relaxation  or  amusement  ?— Yes. 
they  Practise  free  hand  drawing  or  plan  drawing ?— They  copy  from  plans. 

1366o.  Do  you  propose  making  any  addition  to  the  buildings  ?— No  ; it  is  a good 
large  size.  . ° ’ 6 

13666.  What 'are  the  lavatory  arrangements— where  do  the  boys  wash  themselves  ?_We 
are  improving  that  part. 

13667.  Where  is  it? — It  is  off  the  school. 

13668.  Is  it  near  the  dormitory? — Yes. 

13669.  Do  they  go  out  of  the  dormitory  to  it? — No. 

13670.  They  go  down  stairs? — Yes. 

13671.  How  often  do  they  change  their  linen? — Twice  a-week. 

13672.  And  the  bed  linen? — Once  a month. 

13673.  Have  they  night  linen-knight  shirts?— No. 

13674.  They  sleep  in  their  day  shirts  ?— They  do. 

13675.  Is  die  lavatory  finished ? It  is  finished;  but  we  are  going  to  make  improvements, 
which  are  in  course  of  progress  at  present.  1 
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Wicklow,  29th  October,  1856. 

Present : — Tlie  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Wicklow  Schools,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

13676.  Secretary. — There  are  a number  of  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund  in ‘tins'  county.  I had  better  begin  by  stating  the  nature  of  that  fund.  In  the  First 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825,  they  state  the  nature  of  that 
fund:— “A  Parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  the  year  1819,  empowering  the  Lord  Lieute-. 
nant  to  issue  sums  of  money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  aid  of  schools  established  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  grants  for  the  same  purpose  have  since  been  annually  continued. 
The  several  grants  have  been  as  follows: — in  1819,  £3,250;  in  1820,  £3,250;  in  1821, 
£4,333  6s.  8 d.;  in  1822,  £4,333  6s.  8 d.-,  in  1823,  £7,583  6s.  8 d.;  in  1824,  £10,833  6s.  8 d." 
In  the  same  book  a statement  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  this  fund  was  applied ; and  almost 
m every  case  there  is  a grant  of  land  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  the  grant  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund.  A number  of  the  leases  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners ; and  it  was  found  they  were  generally  made  in  perpetuity,  and  generally 
registered  in  the  registrar’s  office  in  Dublin.  In  the  case  of  the  Wicklow  male  school,  it 
appears,  at  page  657,  that  the  Rev.  M.  Maguire  received  a grant  of  £20  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund ; and  the  condition  on  which  the  grant  was  made  was,  that  £90  should 
be  subscribed.  There  is  no  mention  of  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Wicklow  female  school  a 
similar  grant  was  made  on  similar  conditions. 

Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg  sworn  and  examined. 

13677.  Chairman. — You  are  rector  of  this  parish? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

13678.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  these  Wicklow 
schools — are  you  aware  whether  the  parish  schools  received  any  grant  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund  ? — I should  say  not ; certainly  not  that  I am  aware  of.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Maguire,  to  whom  it  is  mentioned  the  grant  was  made  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
was  not  connected  with  the  parish  since  my  connexion  with  it. 

13679.  Secretary. — In  the  Second  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners,  in  1826,  at  page 
840,  they  mention  a school  in  Wicklow.  Master  and  mistress,  Laurence  and  Mary  Byrne, 
Roman  Catholics.  A free  school.  Salary,  £17  Is.  3d.  Schoolhouse  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, cost  £160 — £30  from  the  Kildare-street  Association,  £40  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  and  the  remainder  made  up  by  private  donations.  School  in  connexion  with  the 
Kildare-place  Society. 


Wicklow  Orphan  School,  endowed  by  Jeffrey  Waldron,  Esq. 

13680.  Secretary. — The  Wicklow  orphan  school  is  mentioned  in  the  Tabular  Digest  of 
Charitable  Funds  Designed  for  Education,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  sat  in  1835.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  £20 
was  left  for  a poor  orphan  school  by  Jeffrey  Waldron.  A return  has  been  received,  which  I 
read.  [Return  is  read.] 


Wicklow  Diocesan  School. 

Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg  further  examined. 

13681.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  diocesan 
school  ?— They  were  disposed  of  by  the  Government  within  the  few  years  since  I became  con- 
nected with  the  parish.  They  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  held  them  before,  and  the 
proceeds  are  altogether  lost  to  the  parish. 

13682.  Mx.  Hughes. — What  department  of  the  Government  sold  them? — I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  the  Woods  and  Forests  or  not;  I do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  to  their 
department ; I am  not  able  to  say. 

13683.  Could  you  refer  the  Commissioners  to  any  person  who  knew  of  the  proceedings? 
— The  person  I had  the  information  from  was  the  widow  of  the  gentleman  who  held  the 
appointment  of  diocesan  schoolmaster,  and  who  was  then  dead.  It  was  some  years  after  his 
death  the  lands  were  sold. 

13684.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed  to  this  parish? — In  the  latter  end  of  1847. 

13685.  Had  the  lands  been  sold  at  the  time? — Not  till  subsequently;  very  soon  after. 

13686.  In  what  year  were  they  sold? — I could  not  charge  my  memory  exactly  with  the 
year ; I would  say  probably  about  the  year  1849,  as  well  as  I could  conjecture,  but  I would 
not  take  upon  me  to  say. 

13687.  Secretary. — The  first  information  with  regard  to  this  diocesan  school  is  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835. 
It  is  there  mentioned  a free  school ; endowment,  eight  acres  of  land.  The  authority  given 
for  that  is  a Report  on  Schools,  1788,  which  is  not  before  the  Commissioners.  This  obser- 
vation is  added — “ This  land  adjoined  the  old  castle  of  Wicklow,  and  was  so  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  1746.  A school  was  kept  there  for  three  subsequent  years,  but,  I 
believe,  none  since  1749.”  Then  in  1827  this  endowment  is  mentioned  again: — Wicklow. 
About  £20  per  annum ; from  twelve  acres  of  land  or  upwards,  granted  by  Philip,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  in  1746,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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13688.  It  is  stated  in.  the  return  the  land  attached  to  the  diocesan  school  was  sold  after  the  -Wicklow 

death  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  who  was  the  last  master.  Information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  — - 

m the  Fourth  £eP°rt  ofthe  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  in  ni  mckl™,  >. 
1810.  They  return  as  to  Dublin  and  Glandelagh,  no  diocesan  school  in  operation  at  that  time. 

Tb*g&' %?0t  aPPear  t0  b?  “I  evidenf  of  the  school  being  in  operation  in  1826  or  in  1835.  Sa? 

ldo8J.  ihere  is  a special  report  made  on  diocesan  schools  in  1827,  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry.  In  that  report  they  mention  an  airange- 
ment  which  was  proposed  by  the  Glare-street  Board  in  1823.  Under  the  head  of  “ Province 
of  Leinster  it  is  stated,  “ The  Commissioners  recommended,  that  as  the  metropolis  is  and 
must  of  course  always  be  fully  provided  with  classical  schools,  the  diocesan  school  of 
Dublin  and  Glandelagh  should  be  placed  at  Wicklow,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  that 
r The  Commissioners  go  on  to  report,  under  the  head  Province  of  Dublin,  Diocese 
of  Dublin  :— “ There  is  not  any  diocesan  school  provided  for  this  diocese.  Considering  the 
number  of  seminaries  of  vanous  descriptions  with  wliiclrthe  metropolis  abounds,  we  entirely 
agree  with  the  Board  of  Education  m thinking  that  the  ecclesiastical  contributions  of  this 
diocese  should  be  applied  m aid  of  the  contiguous  diocese  of  Glandelagh,  which  is  united 
to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  that  the  school  should  be  established  in  the  town  of  Wicklow.”  The 
diocese  of  Glandelagh— “ Previous  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the 
mar  1824,  there  was  neither  schoolhouse  nor  schoolmaster  provided  for  this  diocese : the  Rev. 

James  Corcoran  has  since  been  appointed  master,  and  is  in  the  receipt  of  the  salary  of  £100 
appointed  for  the  district  school  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  about  the  year  1818,  to  a school  at  Wicklow, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  School,  endowed  with  about  eight  acres  of  land,  close  to  the 
town,  stated  to  be  worth  about  £40  per  annum ; but  no  school  or  schoolhouse  upon  that 
endowment  appears  ever  to  have  existed,  and  the  Grand  Jury  have  refused  to  present  a sum 
of  money  for  building  a diocesan  schoolhouse.  No  house  has  in  fact  been  provided  for  either 
of  the  schools  to  which  Mr.  Corcoran  has  been  appointed;  he  receives  the  emoluments  of 
both,  and  has  m his  private  house  one  boarder  and  four  or  five  day  boys.” 

PI90!.  £ circular  with  .regard  t0  this  school  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  following  answer  is  from  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Samuels :— 


l 


..  Q T , “ Consistorial  Office,  Dublin,  May  21,  1855. 

T-.  n rCpy  t0  of  the  12tl1  instant,  addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 

Dublin,  1 beg  to  state  that  there  has  not  been  a diocesan  schoolmaster  in  the  dioceses  of 
Dublin  and  Glandelagh,  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Corcoran,  about  the  year  1834  • 
he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Archbishop  Magee,  in  July,  1824.  There  was  not  a diocesan 
schoolmaster  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh  for  a great  number  of  years  prior 
to  Mr.  Corcoran  s appointment ; I am  not  aware  of  any  endowment  for  a diocesan  school- 
master ; Mr.  Corcoran  was  paid  £100  a-year,  one-tliird  whereof  was  paid  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  two-tlnrds  by  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  dioceses. 

“ Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

xxr  xt  tt  “ John  Samuels,  Registrar, 

Wm.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.”  “ Dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh. 

[For  further  Evidence  see  page  741.] 


General  State  of  Education. 

Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg  further  examined. 

13691.  Is  there  any  classical  school  in  this  town? — Not  at  present;  there  is  a great  want 
of  such  a school. 

13692.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  a private  classical  school? — -No. 

13693.  "When  was  there  one?. — Not  since  Mr.  Corcoran’s  death. 

13694.  Is  the  want  of  such  a school  much  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I should  say  it  is ; 
the  want,  is  very  great  indeed.  Those  who  wish  to  give  their  children  a better  description 
of  education  have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  unless  they  incur  the  heavy  expense  of 
sending  then-  children  to  Dublin  or  elsewhere.  This  is  a place  in  which,  I should  say,  a 
sc laRa^Tin  exceedingly  weE ; there  is  a growing  population. 

3b  J5.  Where  are  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  educated? — Some  of  them  are  sent  to  a 
school  beyond  Newtownmountkennedy,  Holly  well  School,  I think,  is  the  name  of  it.  There 
o'  ffiet  ^ SC9l°°*  at  but  rather  expensive,  I think,  for  those  who  are  not  very 


9b.  Chairman. — If  there  was  a classical  school  founded  here,  can  you  say  how  many 
arTs  r»!d  be  to  attend  ? — There  is  such  a desire  for  classical  education,  that 

, , ou  !p  say  the  great  preponderance  of  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  would 

°ju  y . axe  advantage  of  it ; they  are  anxious  their  children  should  receive  a more  enlarged 


I^Roa'  TIud/ies-—Yon  include  the  better  class  of  shopkeepers  ?— Yes. 

_ t , 9 Chairman  —What  number  of  boys  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  attend  such  a 
r „ j teould.  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  speak  positively,  but  I should  say  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  twenty  at  dl  events.  r J 

w , , ^ there  was  a good  English  commercial  school  in  connexion  with  it,  do  you  think  it 

1 37nrf  m lmPr°vement  ? — That  would  cause  a great  attendance ; that  is  a great  want  here. 
n o'  'ihere.  do  the  boys  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits  receive  their  education  at 
" 1 31  i at  tbe  Paroch’al  school,  and  partly  at  the  national  school. 

i.  Have  the  boys  any  means  of  learning  modern  languages  ? — Not  any  means  whatever. 

5 B 2 


General  State  of 
Education. 

Eev.  A.  Brownrigg. 
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13702.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  any  French  master  here? — Not  one. 

13703.  In  fact  you  are  in  a worse  position  with  regard  to  the  means  of  education  than  if 
you  were  farther  from  Dublin? — Precisely. 

13704.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  a proprietary  school  would  succeed  here? — A school 
started  on  the  responsibility  of  an  individual  ? 

13705.  A school  originated  by  persons  having  shares,  the  same  as  Cheltenham  College  or 
the  school  at  Kensington?— I do  not  know;  1 am  not  able  to  answer. 

13706.  Chairman. — How  many  do  you  think  would  attend  a good  English  school  in 
addition  to  the  boys  who  would  attend  the  classical  school  ? — I should  say  the  numbers 
would  be  more  than  double ; I should  think  that  in  a very  short  time  there  would  be  in  a 
school  of  that  kind  thirty-five  pupils.  Those  of  the  mercantile  classes  here  who  are  anxious 
to  fit  their  sons  for  filling  situations  in  afterlife  are  now  obliged  to  send  them  elsewhere. 
A great  many  have  been  sent  to  England,  and  educated  there. 

13707.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a good  school  here  it  would  be  supported  ? — Decidedly ; 
the  expense  would  be  so  much  less. 

13708.  The  Commissioners  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  you  have  to  offer 
respecting  education? — I think  if  you  had  power  to  have  the  lands  restored  and  allocated 
to  such  a purpose,  and  a school  of  that  character  established  here,  it  would  be  a vast  benefit 
to  Wicklow,  particularly  as  there  is  every  probability  of  the  town  becoming  more  important, 
in  consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  railway,  and  the  likelihood  of  a great  concourse  of 
persons  coming  to  reside  here;  in  that  case  the  want  would  be  felt  still  more.  The 
establishment  of  such  a school  would  be  a great  benefit  to  society  here. 

13709.  Would  you  suggest  a boarding  school  or  a day  school? — Both  might  be  combined. 
The  school  here  was  partly  a boarding  school ; but  only  on  a very  limited  scale.  Now, 
however,  many  would,  perhaps,  send  their  sons  here  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  principally  a day  school  I should  think. 

13710.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  you  made  it  a boarding  school  you  would  necessarily  confine 
it  to  boys  of  one  religion? — Would  that  be  necessary? 

13711.  How  would  you  afford  religious  education  in  a boarding  school  composed  of' 
Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians? — In  the  same  way  it  is  done  in  larger 
schools.  I was  at  a school  myself  where  that  made  no  difference ; they  never  clashed  with 
each  other : I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise  now. 

1-3712.  Where  was  that? — In  Blackrock;  and  a school  in  Wexford,  which  was  a diocesan 
school.  I was  partly  educated  there,  and  there  were  young  lads  of  different  religions  there.  It 
made  no  difference ; one  did  not  interfere  with  another. 

13713.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  boys? — Most  of  the  boys  were  Pro- 
testants. 

13714.  In  both  cases? — In  both  cases. 

13715.  Dr.  Andrews. — Be  good  enough  to  state  how  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils  of- 
different  denominations  was  conducted  ? — The  master  generally  instructed  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  clergymen  to  whom  the  others  belonged 
looked  after  them  elsewhere.  They  did  not  come  to  the  school  to  instruct  them,  neither  did  the 
parish  clergy.  There  were  several  of  other  denominations  in  Wexford  school,  though  it  was 
a diocesan  school,  and  was  principally  supported  as  diocesan  schools  are,  by  contributions 
from  the  beneficed  clergy. 

13716.  Were  means  taken  to  have  the  young  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church  instructed  in  their  own  religion? — Their  own  families  took  care  of  that, 
and  their  religious  feelings  were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

13717.  The  members  of  their  own  families  provided  for  them  such  religious  instruction 
as  they  thought  suitable  ? — Precisely ; I recollect  several  of  the  name  of  Devereux  in 
Wexford,  and  of  the  name  of  Stafford,  and  others  whose  names  I do  not  recollect,  who  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

13718.  From  your  experience  of  that  religious  instruction  can  you  state  whether  or  not 
it  produced  beneficial  results? — I think  so.  Where  nothing  of  an  acrimonious  nature  is 
allowed  to  ooze  out — where  they  are  brought  together  in  amity — they  grow  up  in  good 
feeling  towards  each  other. 

13719.  Does  the  good  feeling  amongst  the  lads  so  educated  together  continue  ? — I should 
say  so ; for  instance,  if  I met  any  of  them  now,  1 should  be  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  them. 

13720.  And  they  would  reciprocate? — I think  so. 

13721.  To  substantiate  what  I asserted  with  regard  to  the  want  of  a school  in  Wicklow. 
I might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention,  I was  myself  instrumental  in  inducing  a very 
respectable  and  opulent  farmer,  whose  children  were  growing  up  without  a mere  average 
education — in  fact,  were  settling  down  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  idleness — I induced  him 
to  send  his  sons  to  a school  fifty  miles  away,  in  Wexford,  and  I myself  negotiated  the 
matter  for  him. 

13722.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  was  from  the  want  of  a local  school? — Yes ; I wished  to 
mention  that  fact  in  support  of  what  I stated. 

13723.  If  you  had  not  interfered,  would  those  lads  have  grown  Up  without  education  ? — 
The  eldest  son  had  been  at  school  in  Dublin.  He  had  not  benefited  as  much  as  was 
expected,  and  he  was  taken  away.  He  was  settling  down  into  agricultural  pursuits, 
ploughing,  sometimes.  When  he  was  sent,  his  brothers  were  sent.  I could  mention  other 
instances  of  a similar  nature.  There  were  four  sons  sent  that  distance  owing  to  the  want 
of  a local  school,  causing  greater  expense  of  course  than  if  there  were  a school  here. 
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Wicklow  Diocesan  School. 

James  Byrne , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Have  you  resided  long  ii 
been  only  a year  and  a-half  out  of  it  all  my  life. 

13725.  Mr.  Hughes.— Fox  a year  and  a-half  continuously  ?— Yes. 

13726.  Chairman.  -Can  you  inform  the  Commissioners  when  the  sale  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  diocesan  school  took  place?— Yes;  for  I happened  to  be  tenant  of  a 
portion  that  was  sold— the  Black  Castle  lands.  I was  tenant  to  Mrs.  Corcoran  for  some 
years;  andafter  she  lost  it  I still  held  under  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  who  was  the  purchaser. 

, , o,o  what  time  was  tlle  sale  effected  ? — I came  under  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848.  1 

13728.  By  whom  were  the  lands  sold?— By  the  Government. 

13729.  By  what  department  of  the  Government? — I do  not  know. 

13730.  Mr.  H ughes.— Who  was  the  solicitor  who  had  the  carnage  of  the  sale  ? — I do  not 
know ; but  it  was  originally  under  the  excise.  The  excise  officer  here  appointed  a man  to 
care  the  lands.  1 1 

13731.  Were  they  sold  by  auction? — I do  not  know. 

13732.  Could  you  get  us  one  of  the  postings?— I think  not.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  I 
tiiink,  bought  the  Castle  lands  very  soon  after  he  ascertained  thev  were  to  be  sold.  The 
other  lands  were,  I think,  offered  either  two  or  three  times.  The  Government  did  not 
think  the  offer  originally  made  good  enough. 

13738.  Chairman,—, How  much  did  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  huy  ?— I think  about  two  Irish 


13734.  How  much  remained  unsold  ?— Eight  and  a-half  Irish  acres. 

1373o.  Have  they  been  sold  since? — They  have  not;  the  present  tenant  is  tenant  to 
Government. 

13/36.  What  is  his  name; — Charles  Cavanagh. 

?°-eS  llC  live  in  tllis  neighbourhood ;— He  does;  only  a few  steps  from  this. 
13/38.  Is  it  your  opinion  there  is  a great  want  of  a good  school  in  this  place;— I think 
i oVIn  T ma“7  Persons  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a good  school  here. 

io/oJ.  VVliat  class  of  school? — I think  a good  English  and  classical  school.  Many 
persons  whose  limited  means  would  not  admit  of  their  sending  their  sons  to  Kingstown  and 
other  places  for  education  would  be  delighted  to  have  such  a school  here. 


Castlemacadam  and  Newbridge  Schools. 

13740.  Secretary. — I read  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders: — 

“ Ballintemple  Glebe, 

“ Ovoca,  county  Wicklow. 

“ Sir — I must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  two  letters  from  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools,  one  relative  to  a school  at  Castlemacadam, 
referred  to  in  Parliamentary  paper  229,  in  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1823,  and  for 
which  a grant  was  made  of  £50  aid  for  building  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  also  another  relative  to  an  endowed  school  at  Newbridge,  Castlemacadam  to 
which  a grant  of  £70  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  to  the  Rev.  James  Doyle  was  made. 

“ Of  the  latter  school  I know  nothing.  There  is  a national  school  in  Newbridge  under 
the  patronage  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  R.  C.  priest  of  Newbridge,  but  it  has  not  any  land 
attached  to  it  unless  the  ground  on  which  is  built  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  o-rave- 
yard.  Of  the  former  I was  unaware  that  it  w'as  public  property  until  the  receipt  or  your 
note;  and  when  I applied  to  the  parishioners  on  the  subject,  they  stated  they  had  given  it  up 
to  Lord. Powerscourt  at  a vestry  meeting.  There  has  been  a school  carried  on  in  the  school- 
house  with  between  fifty  and  sixty  on  the  roll,  under  Joseph  Correll,  the  schoolmaster,  and  his 
wife,  workmistress,  with  salaries  altogether  paid  by  Lord  Powerscourt.  During  this  last 
week,  the  guardians  of  the  Powerscourt  estate  have  sent  their  bailiff  to  the  school, ""dismissed 
the  scholars,  and  locked  the  door.  No  notice  was  given  of  their  intention  to  do  this  either 
to  me  or  the  churchwardens. 


“To  William  Neilson 


“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Francis  Alexander  Sanders,  Clerk, 

“Rector  of  Castlemacadam.'’ 


Hancock,  Esq. 


13741.  I will  read  the  information  with  regard  to  the  school.  At  page  836  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  it 
is  stated : — “ School  at  Castlemacadam,  Thomas  Watson,  master,  a Protestant — a pay 
school.  Salary  of  the  master,  £34,  including  £12  as  parish  clerk.  Schoolhouse  built  of 
lime,  stone,  and  slated,  cost  £160 — grant  of  £50  from  Government,  and  £110  raised  from 
private  subscription.  Attendance — sixty-seven  Protestants,  and  three  Roman  Catholics. 
Forty-three  were  males,  and  twenty-seven  were  females.  The  school  is  stated  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice.  The  rector  gives  yearly  £2.”  In 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  at  89b,  it  is  men- 
tioned:—“A  parochial  school,  kept  by  Thomas  Watson.  The  Society  for  Discountenancing . 
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Vice  gives  £8  a-year.  The  children  pay  quarterly  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each.  These 
payments  produce  about  £15  or  £16  a-year.  Attendance— males,  thirty-seven ; females, 
twenty-three;  total  sixty;  average  attendance  diminishing.  In  a foot  note  that  is  stated  to 
be  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  another  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kind  of  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A female  attends  every  day  to  teach  the  girls 
needlework.”  I read  the  following  letter  from  Joseph  Correl,  the  master. 

“ Lord  Powerscourt’s  School,  Kilqueeny,  Ovoca,  • 
“ County  Wicklow,  June  25, 1855. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.,  enclosing  papers  containing  queries  relative  to 
endowed  schools,  I beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  this  is  a private  one  of 
Lord  Powerscourt’s,  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry,  in  this  locality,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  by  which  it  does  be  inspected  twice  in  the  year. 
His  lordship,  or  rather  his  trustees,  pay  me  my  salary.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know  if  under  such  circumstances  it  comes  under  the  class  of  schools  about  which  you  make 
your  inquiries. 

“ With  greatest  respect,  I am  Sir; 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“Joseph  Correll. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 

13742.  Then  there  is  a letter  from  the  Commissioners  in  reply:— 

“ Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle,  Feb.  7, 1855. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
25th  inst. 

“ I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners,  in  reply,  to  state,  that  if  the  support  of  the  school 
is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission.  I am,  at  the  same  time,  to  inquire  the  title  of  the 
school  in  the  circular  which  you  received,  as  the  school  is  not  on  the  list  as  1 Lord  Powers- 
court’s School.’ 

“ I am,  &c., 

“ Mr.  Joseph  Correll.”  “ W.  Neilson  Hancock. 


13743.  I also  read  the  following  letter  from  the  agent  of  Lord  Powerscourt:— 

“ Powerscourt  Estate  Office,  Enniskerry,  19th  July,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I have  this  day  received  from  Joseph  Correll,  a teacher  in  a school  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’s,  at  Kilqueeny,  in  this  county,  several  communications  from  your  office,  which 
I conceive  he  should  not  have  opened,  as  he  has  no-  connexion  with  an  endowed  school  at 
Newbridge. 

“ He  is  the  master  of  a private  school  on  Lord  Powerscourt’s  estate,  and  paid  by  him. 

“ The  schoolhouse  and  land  attached  belong  to  his  lordship,  and  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  or  under  the  control  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate,  or  of  any  public  or  private  body 
whatever. 


“ I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“ Geo.  T.  Cranfield, 

“ Land  Agent  of  Viscount  Powerscourt." 


13744.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Education,  1825,  page 
414,  the  school  is  returned  as  Castlemacadam ; schoolmaster,  Thomas  Watson ; superintend- 
ing clergyman,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Bayley.  The  time  at  which  aid  was  first  voted,  August  6tli, 
1807.  This  is  a list  of  the  schools  then  connected  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice.  Amount  paid  for  building,  £50.  Amount  of  the  annual  aid,  £12. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Wingfield  sworn  and  examined. 

13745.  Chairman. — You  are  Vicar  of  Abbeyleix,  in  the  Queen’s  County? — Yes. 

13746.  You  manage  Lord  Powerscourt's  estates? — I am  one  of  the  guardians  with  Lady 
Londonderry  and  Lord  Roden. 

13747.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  school? 

The  school  was  built  by  my  brother.  I went  down  with  him  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 

H.  L.  Bayley,  who  was  residing  in  the  parish,  but  was  not  rector ; he  was  rector  of  Arklow. 
My  brother  went  over  the  site  of  the  present  schoolhouse,  and  it  was  agreed  to  build  the 
school  there.  The  school  was  accordingly  built.  I do  not  know  what  aid  was  given  from 
other  quarters ; but  I am  satisfied  my  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  largely  to  any 
thing  of  the  sort.  The  school,  however,  was  always  under  the  superintendence,  at  that 
time,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley,  who  was  not  rector  of  the  parish.  Neither  the  rector  nor  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Overend,  had  the  control  of  the  school.  Lord  Powers- 
court, and  his  son  after,  exercised  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  school.  I was  curate  of 
the  parish  for  several  years.  My  brother-in-law  was  my  rector.  We  lived  together;  and  I 
can  state  the  late  Lord  Powerscourt  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  the  school — of  making 
any  alterations  he  pleased ; and  besides,  that  he  dictated  the  kind  of  education  he  wished  to 
have  given  there,  which  rather  displeased  my  brother-in-law,  who  was  the  rector ; and  he 
made  search  for  documents  to  prove  it  was  a parochial  school,  and  that  Lord  Powerscourt 
had  not  a right  over  it ; and  he  could  not  find  them,  nor  can  they  be  found  to  this  day. 
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Lord  Powerscourt  discontinued  to  exercise  his  rights  over  the  school.  Not  long  ago,  in  the 
year  1850,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  a parochial  school— that  the 
parishioners  had  subscribed  to  the  building  of  the  school,  and  that  they  had  a right  to  it.  I 
contended  it  was  Lord  Powerscourt’s;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners  said,  that 
even  if  there  was  any  right,  they  wished  it  to  be  with  Lord  Powerscourt,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  every  thing  connected  with  the  school.  Then  there  was  a question  that  he 
did  not  pay  the  whole  salary ; and  that  was  settled  by  Lord  Powerscourt  from  that  day  payin  ti- 
the whole  salary  to  the  master  and  the  mistress.  Before  that  time  the  mistress  had  been 
pensioned  by  Lord  Powerscourt’s  guardians ; and  Lord  Powerscourt  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  grants  from  time  to  time,  and  no  other  parties. 

13748.  Arc  you  aware  whether  a lease  of  the  land  on  which  the  school  stands  was  ever 
made? — It  could  never  be  found.  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Webber,  my  brother-in-law,  who 
was  the  rector  of  the  parish,  made  search  wherever  he  could.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
title.  _ Lord  Powerscourt’s  agent,  Captain  Cranfield,  is  here ; and  he  has  made  search,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found.  With  respect  to  the  Newbridge  chapel  school,  I was 
aware  of  something  about  that:  it  was  built  partly  by  £70  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund. 

13749.  Is  that  school  still  in  existence? — It  is;  joined  to  the  chapel;  it  is  part  of  the 
chapel. 

13750.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  master? — Not  at  present;  I have  been  a lone  while 
out  of  it. 

13751.  In  the  letter  that  has  been  read  from  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders,  it  is  stated — “During 
the  last  week  the  guardians  of  the  Powerscourt  estate  have  sent  their  bailiff  to  the  school 
dismissed  the  scholars,  and  locked  the  door.  No  notice  was  given  of  their  intention  to  do 
this,  either  to  me  or  the  churchwardens.”  Can  you  explain  that  circumstance  ? — Yes.  On 
a former  occasion  Dr.  Fletcher’s  curate  attempted  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  school, 
and  Lord  Powerscourt’s  guardians  decided  that  a bailiff  should  be  sent  down  to  forbid  it. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders  intimated  something  to  the  same  effect,  giving  us  to  understand  there 
might  be  a repetition  of  that.  We  decided  the  bailiff  should  first  lock  the  door  and  keep 
possession— not  take  forcible  possession,  for  we  had  possession ; but  keep  possession,  and  not 
allow  any  interference  with  Lord  Powerscourt’s  school. 

13752.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  has  become  of  the  pupils? — It  is  only  for  a few  days;  I 
Suppose  the  whole  thing  will  be  settled ; it  was  pending  this  examination  I suppose. 

13753.  Where  is  the  master?— The  master  and  mistress  are  living  in  the  schoolhouse;  it 
was  this  day  week  it  was  closed. 

13754.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  it  done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  question  before  the 
Commissioners  ? — It  was  partly,  I suppose,  to  have  the  thing  defined.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
settled  here  what  is  a parochial  school,  what  defines  a parochial  school ; I have  not  been  able 
exactly  to  make  it  out.  It  is  an  interesting  question  in  some  cases. 

13755.  {Secretary.— I may  mention  with  reference  to  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  that  there  is  particular  mention  made  about  their  endowments.  At  page  31  of  the  First 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825,  they  state,  “ The  aid  which  the 
Association  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  is  directed  to  two  objects 
—building  schoolhouses,  and  granting  salaries  to  teachers.  Before  any  money  is  granted  in 
aid  of  building,  it  is  required  that  a piece  of  ground  should  be  obtained  on  a permanent 
endowment,  and  vested  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens  for  the  use  of  the  schools ; if  a 
permanent  endowment  cannot  be  procured,  a lease  of  a portion  of  land,  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  per  annum  must  be  obtained.  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  are  declared  to  be,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  appointing  and  of  removing  the  schoolmaster ; that  the  master  ‘ shall 
teach  and  instruct  all  such  children  as  shall  be  named  to  him  for  that  purpose,  by  the  written 
direction  and  permission  of  the  said  minister,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  the  English  language,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  to  such  of  them  as  are  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  church  catechism  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  such 
mode  and  according  to  such  plan  of  education,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in  writing  ordered  by  the  said  minister ;’  an,d  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  premises,  &c.,  without  signing  a written  agreement 
to  quit  on  the  requisition  of  the  minister. 

“Conditions  are  also  made  to  secure  the  substantial  fabric  of  the  house,  and  the  due 
application  of  the  money.  On  proper  security  being  given  for  a compliance  with  these  terms; 
the  Association  contribute  a sum  not  exceeding  £50,  stipulating  at  the  same  time  that  double 
the  sum  granted  by  them  shall -be  provided  by  private  subscription.  In  two  instances  the 
land  for  the  site  of  the  school  has  been  conveyed  to  lay  trustees,  in  one  to  the  Archdeacon, 
and  in  another  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  three  to  the  churchwardens  alone,  and  in  one 
case  to  an  individual  clergyman,  in  all  other  cases  the  conveyance  is  to  the  minister  and 
churchwardens;  in  thirtv-two  cases  the  lands  conveyed  have  been  glebe-lands.  Under  the 
above  conditions,  we  find  that  fifty-nine  schools  have  received  aid  towards  building,  in  sums 
varying  from  £20  to  £50.”  There  is  not  the  slightest  mention  as  in  the  cases  of  schools 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  about  any  want  of  uniformity  in  requiring  a conveyance 
in  every  case.]  . 

13756.  Chairman.— The  Commissioners  will  make  further  inquiries  from  the  Association 
xor  Discountenancing  yice,  as  to' whether  they  have  this  lease. — I will  be  very  happy  at 
any  time  to  give  all  the  information  in  my  power.  This  school  is  just  behind  the  church,  it 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  cross-roads  meet. 


Wicklow: 

Castlemacadam  and 
Newbridge  Schools. 
Hon.  and  Rev. 
William  Wingfield. 
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Wicklow. 

Custlemacadam  and 
Newbridge  Schools. 
Hon.  and  Eev. 
William  Wingfield. 


13757.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  education  in 
this  county?— I think  education  has  been  going  on  very  well:  the  master  of  this  school  is 
particularly  good,  his  writing  is  generally  liked  by  the  people,  and  there  is  generally  a good 
attendance.  I am  not  now  connected  with  the  parish,  further  than  being  one  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  guardians.  . 

13758.  My  question  is  as  to  the  state  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  m this  part  ot  the 

county? In  that  neighbourhood  I should  think  there  is  sufficient  education  for  the  class 

there,  they  are  chiefly  miners ; there  are  some  respectable  farmers ; I think  there  is  as  good 
an  education  as  they  require  there. 

13759.  There  is  no  want  of  additional  schools  in  that  district? — I am  not  aware  of  how  the 
population  increases  in  a mining  district. 

13760.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  are  speaking  of  the  Newtownmountkennedy  district?-— No, 
I am  speaking  of  Castlemacadam ; I was  curate  there  for  several  years.  The  general  mining 
population  are  not  on  Lord  Powerscourt’s  property ; they  are  on  other  properties. 

13761.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  property?— I was  princi- 
pally speaking  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  property.  I think  Lord  Powerscourt  provides  amply, 
not  only  for  Iris  own  tenants  but  for  several  families  round  about;  they  were  always 
welcome  to  attend.  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  parochial  school,  only  Lord 
Powerscourt  has  the  right.  _ 

13762.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  there  any  other  parochial  school  in  the  parish? — No;,  it  was 
considered  as  the  parish  school.  Lord  Powerscourt  had  no  objection,  nor  any  of  his  guar- 
dians, to  have  it  considered  to  be  so ; but  he  did  wish  to  have  some  control  over  it  to  assert 
his  right,  and  he  always  did  so. 

13763.  Is  there  any  garden  attached  to  the  schoolhouse? — There  is  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  was  given  at  the  same  time  the  schoolhouse  was  built ; but  there  is  no  lease  nor  any  thing 
of  the  sort. 


General  State  of 
Education, 


General  State  of  Education. 

13764  Chairman. — Is  there  any  gentleman  has  any  observations  to  address  to  the  Com- 
missioners with  reference  to  education  in  general  in  this  county. 


M.  Maingav,  Esq.' 


Marcus  Maingay , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 
n. How  long  have  you  resided  here? — I have  resided  here  for  upwards 


e well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  town  and  locality  ? — Y ery 


13765.  Chaim 
of  twenty  years. 

13766.  You  a 

well  indeed.  ... 

13767.  Are  you  of  opinion  there  is  a want  of  schools  for  the  middle  classes  in  this 
locality  ? — Decidedly  so.  My  own  case  furnishes  an  instance  of  that  want.  I had  to  send 
my  own  son  to  Chester  school.  A brother-in-law  of  mine,  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  to 
send  two  children  away.  I even  sent  children  to  Holland.  There  are  people  in  the  dis- 
trict around  whose  children  are  growing  up,  and  they  have  no  means  of  giving  them  a 
classical  education. 

13768.  If  there  was  a good  school  established  in  the  town,  would  you  prefer  sending 
your  children  to  it  than  to  England  ? — I am  quite  sure  the  people  would  rather  have  the 
education  at  home  than  be  obliged  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  them  elsewhere.  The 
want  of  education  is  very  much  felt  here. 

13769.  Do  you  think  a school  in  which  the  modem  languages  were  taught  would  he 
desirable? — I think  so;  one  that  would  give  what  we  call  a general  course  of  education. 

13770.  Do  you  think  such  a school  would  be  well  attended  here? — I think  so. 

13771.  How  many  pupils  do  you  think  would  attend? — I could  not  tell  that  exactly.  1 
know  there  are  a good  many  young  people  growing  up. 

13772.  Mr.  Hughes. — Plow  do  the  visitors,  in  summer,  manage  to  procure  education  for 
their  children  ? — There  is  no  means  of  education  for  them,  unless  they  get  private  tutors. 
I know  people  who  bring  down  private  tutors.  There  is  no  school  for  general  education. 

13773.  Is  there  any  classical  school  in  the  town? — No. 

13774.  Is  PPench  taught  by  any  person  in  the  town? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Now, 
that  we  have  a railroad,  I have  no  doubt,  if  there  was  a good  school  established  here,  num- 
bers from  Dublin  would  take  advantage  of  it,  the  place  being  so  very  healthy.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  such  a school  in  the  place. 

13775.  Dr.  Andrews. — For  general  education  you  mean,  in  addition  to  classics,  a good 
English  education? — A good  English  education  and  classics. 

13776.  Mr.  Hughes.— And  French? — And  French. 

13777.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? 
— No,  my  Lord,  except  to  say  that  I am  sure  if  there  was  a good  school  here,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a great  boon. 


B.;..'.  U,,ual.  Eatos’8  Bequest. 

Joseph  Morten,  Esq.  3o“lh  Morton,  Es1-’  afflrmei 

13778.  Chairman. — You  are  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners?—!  am. 

13779.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  any 
endowment? — From  my  own  knowledge,  I do  not  know  of  any  thing;  but  I have  heard 
that  about  the  year  1780,  between  that  and  1790,  a person  of  the  name  of  Eaton  left  a very 
considerable  property,  both  in  cash  and  otherwise — the  lands  of  Knockafrompa  and  Moneys- 
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town,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow — for  charitable  purposes.  I believe  the  school  at  our  Wicklow. 

church  was  built  from  those  funds.  I also  understood  there  were  houses  in  Dublin,  and  

that  the  funds  arising  from  them  accumulated.  It  is  near  twenty  years  since  an  old  school-  Eaton’s  Bc?uesl- 
house  that  was  built  first  by  the  funds  was  thrown  down, 'and  a new  one  built.  I think  the  Joseph  Morton’  Esq' 
person  s name  was  Burke  that  superintended  it.  The  trustees  that  were  over  this  property 
are  all  dead,  I believe;  and  I think  the  property  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  testator, _ a person  named  Dent.  And  I do  recollect  that  the  Town 
Commissioners  made  inquiries  as  to  how  they  could  come  at  this  property;  but  there  being 
no  means  of  doing  so,  unless  they  incurred  the  expense  themselves,  they  did  not  like  to 
follow  it  up,  and  the  matter  was  dropped  altogether.  The  time  was  so  short  since  I got  the 
information  this  morning,  that  I was  not  able  to  collect  as  much  as  I otherwise  would  have 
done  had  I time.  I believe  the  property  is  very  considerable. 

13780.  If  you  obtain  any  further  information,  be  kind  enough  to  forward  it  to  the 
Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  Commissioners  will  cause  further  inquiries  to  be  made  on 
the  subject. — l think  it  will  be  attended  to  by  the  Town  Commissioners. 

13781.  Mr..  Stephens. — Has  there  been  an  adverse  possession  for  upwards  of  sixty  years? 

10-700  think  110t’  011  account  of  the  date  of  the  will.  I think  the  will  was  about  1790. 

13782.  Secretary. —At  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  “Charities  Generally,”  in  the 
Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  Designed  for  Education.  It  is  mentioned,  £63  a-year  granted 
by  Miss  Catherine  Eaton ; and  it  is  stated  the  bequest  was  recovered  in  1824. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg  further  examined.  Rev.  A.  Brownrigg. 

1?783,  }s  a c!oub.t  as  t0  this. bequest.  It  was  left  to  the  clergymen  and  church- 

wardens of  Wicklow,  but  it  was  not  stated  “ to  their  successors.” 

13784.  Chairman. — Was  it  intended  for  education  or  for  charitable  purposes  generally? 

I am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  was  for  educational  purposes.  “ To  the  poor  of  Wicklow,” 

I think,  were  the  words.  The  property  was  derived  from  two  houses  in  Merrion-street, 

Dublin.  1 received  the  rents  of  those  houses  till  within  four  or  five  years.  The  leases  fell 
out,  and  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent,  which  was  about  £44,  ceased  upon  that,  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Herbert  about  it  after. 


James  Bgrne,  Esq.,  further  examined.  James  Byrne,  Esq. 

13785.  The  words  of  the  will  were  those  stated  by  Mr.  Brownrigg.  It  was  not  mentioned 
that  the  property  should  go  to  the  successors.  The  property  that  Mr.  Morton  is  after 
speaking  about  for  schools  fell  out  of  lease;  it  was  the  rent  of  a house  in  Dublin.  The 
lease  fell  out,  I believe,  about  four  or  five  years  back;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  property 
left  by  the  lady  was  for  the  purpose  of  a manufactory  to  be  established  here,  a woollen 
manufactory , to  employ  the  people  of  Wicklow.  That  is  the  property  that  has  gone  to 
Mr.  Dent, 


13786..  Secrctarg. — There  is  evidence  about  this  in  a statement  made  in  1824  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations-  and  Bequests,  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by  them 
and  in  progress  for  the  recovery  of  property  withheld  from  charitable  objects  in  Ireland, 
and  the  result  of  such  proceedings  for  the  previous  ten  years.  They  state,  “ Miss  Catherine 
Eaton  bequeathed  £43  a-year,  the  profit  rent  of  a house  situate  in  Dublin,  and  a part  of 
the  residue  of  her  personal  property,  to  charities  situate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The 
Commissioners  were  obliged  to  file  a hill  in  Chancery  for  the  recovery  thereof;  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  litigation,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  profit  rent,  and  the  sum  of 
£618  14?.  7r/.,  part  of  which  is  for  the  charities.”  When  they  were  asked  to  make  a return 
to,  this  Commission  of  the  funds  they  held  for  educational  purposes,  they  did  not  return 
this  bequest. 

Joseph  Morton , Esq.,  further  examined.  Joseph  Morton,  Esq. 

13787.  I have  paid  a master  to  come  to  my  house  two  hours  a-day  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  he  is  not  at  all  equal  to  what  I could  -wish ; but  it  was  the  only  means  I had  of 
educating  my  children. 

13788.  Mr.  Hughes — Is  there  any  school  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  is  not,  I think, 
a school  suitable  for  my  class  in  society. 


5 C 
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Naas.  NAAS,  30th  OCTOBER,  1855. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  The  ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOL  AT  DONADEA. 

School  at  Donadea.  i37y9.  Secretary. — The  first  communication  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 

Evidence. ^ Commissioners  is  one  from  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer;  and  I have  also  received  a notice  from 
.him  this  morning,  intimating  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  would  attend  to  afford  the  Com- 
missioners any  information  he  could  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  addressed  to  him.  I will 
first  read  the  information  with  regard  to  the  school  and  the  endowment.  The  school 
was  for  a considerable  time  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  was  endowed  with  two 
acres  of  land  by  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer.  The  Act  establishing  the  Erasmus  Fund  is  the 
Charter  of  Charles  II.,  empowering  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  to  erect  grammar  schools  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  education.  That  Charter  was 
modified  by  the  10th  of  George  I.,  passed  in  the  year  1723,  entitled  “An  Act  for  further 
application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  charitable  uses.”  That  Act  having  provided  for  the  surplus 
funds  arising  from  the  lands  granted  by  Erasmus  Smith,  it  then  recited  the  agreement 
with  the  -Governor’s  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys,  and 
then  comes  the  clause  of  the  Act  applicable  to  this  case : — “ And  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  authority  _ aforesaid,  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  the  rents,  revenues,  or 
profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  so  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  shall 
happen  to  increase  or  be  raised  to  better  or  greater  yearly  value  than  they  now  yield,  or  if 
any  part  of  the  present  yearly  rents  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  or  the  Governors  of  the  said  schools,  over  and  above  tbe  annual  payments, 
charges,  and  expenses,  heretofore,  or  by  this  Act,  appointed  to  be  made  out  of  the  said 
lands,  that  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Governors  of  the 
said  schools,  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter,  to  apply  and  dispose 
of  the  residue  and  overplus  of  the  said  yearly  rents  for  and  towards  some  public  work  or 
use  in  the  said  college  or  hospital  in  putting  out  poor  children  to  school  or  apprentices, 
or  in  setting  up  or  founding  one  or  more  English  school  or  schools  in  any  place  or  places 
in  this  kingdom,  as  the  Governors  of. the  said  schools  for  the  time  being  shall  tbink 
' most  proper  and  convenient.”  It  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  if  the  revenue  decreases  or 
grows  less,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  either  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
pensioners  and  exhibitioners  of  the  said  college,  or  to  make  such  deductions  and  abate- 
ment out  of  all  or  any  the  pensions,  exhibitions,  salaries,  or  other  yearly  sum  or  sums 
of  money  hereby  appointed,  or  continued  to  be  paid  by  them,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  In 
the  report,  from  the  appendix  to  which  I have  read  this  Act,  page  220,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Education  state  the  circumstances  under  which  these  English  schools 
were  to  be  founded.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools 
had,  in  the  year  1809,  become  so  great  that  the  Governors  purchased  Government  stock 
to  the  amount  of  £6,000  in  the  five  per  cent.,  and  £29,000  in  the  three  and  a-half 
per  cents,  producing  an  annual  income,  at  that  time,  of  £1,315.  The  Commissioners 
state “ The  accumulation  of  so  very  large  a surplus  fund  deserves,  and  has  of  late 
engaged,  the  serious  attention  of  the  Governors,  who  are  certainly  called  on  to  devise 
means  of  appropriating  it  agreeably  to  the  provisions  and  injunctions  of  the  Charter  and 
Act  of  10th  George  I.  Some  of  their  plans  for  this  purpose  have  been  communicated  to 
us  by  their  Register,  and  by  such  of  the  Governors  themselves  as  are  Members  of  this 
Board.  They  have  resolved  on  founding  an  additional  number  of  English  schools  on  a 
plan  which  bids  fair  to  be  generally  and  extensively  useful  whenever  any  proprietor  of  land 
is  desirous  of  having  one  established  on  his  estate ; provided  the  situation  is  otherwise 
eligible,  the  Governors  agree  on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a certain  proportion 
of  land,  not  exceeding  two  acres,  to  contribute  a sum  not  greater  than  £300  towards 
erecting  a schoolhouse  thereon,  and  to  grant  an  endowment  to  the  master  of  £30  per 
annum.” 

13790.  The  first  mention  of  this  school  of  Donadea  is  in  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  612  : — “ School  at  Donadea,  in  the 
parish  of  Donadea,  called  Castle  school,  of  whicli  Patrick  and  Maria  Leggatt  were 
master  and  mistress ; religion,  the  Established  Church  ; free ; salary  of  the  master;  £30, 
and  mistress,  £20,  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith;  house,  stone  and  mortar  cost 
£340 ; from  Government  Fund,  £170 ; private  subscriptions,  £50 ; Kildare-street  Society, 
£60.  There  were  fifty-eight  children  attending  of  the  Established  Church,  and  two 
Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  thirty  were  boys  and  thirty  were  girls.  It  is  called  a parish 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Fund,  and  Kildare-street  Society. 
Sir  G.  Aylmer  granted  two  acres  of  ground  for  ever  for  the  schoolhouse,  which  was  built 
partly  by  subscription. 

13791.  The  next  notice  of  the  school  is  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1835,  page  10b.  It  is  there  mentioned  : — “ Day 
school,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith ; £20  yearly  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  charity, 
and  an  additional  £10  if  the  inspector’s  report  be  favourable  ; number  of  scholar’s  attending, 
twenty-five.” 

13792.  There  is  also  mentioned  a girl’s  school,  with  “£10  yearly  from  Erasmus  Smith’s 
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charity,  and  an  additional  £6  if  the  inspector’s  report  he  favourable ; the  number  of  girls 
attending,  twenty- seven ; land  of  instruction,  system  recommended  by  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Charity.” 

13793.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  a Parliamentary  paper  that 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  year  1854,  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  an  account  of  their  expenditure  for  fiye  years  prior  to  1854. 

13794.  They  mention  that  “in  the  year  1849  the  English  schools,  salaries,  and  gratuities, 
to  ninety  masters  and  twenty-seven  mistresses  amounted  to  £2,354  11s.  5 d.;  in  1850  the 
salaries  and  gratuities  were  £2,068  8s.  10(2. ; in  1851  the  salaries  and  gratuities  were 
£1,915  12s.;  in  1852,  £l,937  2s.  1 Id.;  in  1853,  £1,992  4s.  2d” 

13795.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  school,  and  a return  has  been 
received  from  him,  as  also  from  the  trustee,  Sir  Gerald  G.  Aylmer,  who  gives  Griffith’s 
valuation  of  the  land  at  £l  10s.;  the  building,  £4  15s.  The  following  is  Sir  Gerald  G. 
Aylmer’s  communication  to  which  I referred  at  the  commencement  of  my  statement  :■ — 

“ Donadea,  October  29,  1855. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  short  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  endowed  school  of  Donadea. 

“ In  the  year  1823  it  was  represented  to  me  that  a school  was  much  required  at  Donadea ; 
and  that  upon  my  giving  two  statute  acres  of  land  on  which  a schoolhouse  might  be 
erected,  and  raising  £170  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  out  of  a fund 
granted  by  Parliament  for  such  purpose,  would  give  a similar  sum  towards  the  building; 
and  that  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  would  pay  the  salaries  of  a master  and 
mistress  for  said  school,  if  placed  under  their  superintendence  and  management.  In 
consequence  of  this  representation,  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  that  year,  I signed  a lease  for 
ever  of  two  statute  acres  of  land  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
Donadea,  the  sum  of  £340  was  raised  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  schoolhouse  was 
built,  and  immediately  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  and  continued  wholly  so  from  that  date  to  the  1st  of  November,  1854. 
To  assist  the  support  of  this  school  the  trustees  for  many  years  allowed  one  room  to  be 
made  use  of  once  a fortnight  for  holding  petty  sessions,  thereby  enabling  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  to  receive  a rent  of  £10  per  annum  for  same,  which  was  expended  in 
repairs  and  fuel  for  the  school.  After  twenty-five  years  the  trustees  objected  to  the  petty 
sessions  being  any  longer  held  there;  and  their  objection  was  at  once  attended  to,  and  the 
holding  of  petty  sessions  then  discontinued,  causing  a loss  thereby  to  the  school  of  £10 
yearly. 

“ From  the  first  establishment  of  the  school  in  1823,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1854,  the 
salaries  of  the  master  and  mistress  were  regularly  paid  by  the  Trustees  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools ; and  at  every  payment  a gratuity  was  given  in  addition,  to  mark  their  approval  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  was  conducted. 

“During  the  year  1854,  there  being  no  residence  in  the  parish  for  the  clergyman  then 
appointed  to  it,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a house  for  him ; and  a site  adjoining  the 
schoolhouse  was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  position  for  the  purpose.  The  building 
having  been  completed  in  August,  1854,  notice  was  immediately  given  by  the  trustees  that 
in  consequence  thereof  no  further  grants  would  be  made  to  this  school  after  the  1st  of 
November  following.  No  further  payments  have  since  been  made,  nor  the  smallest 
pension  allowed  to  the  master  or  mistress,  after  a faultless  service  of  thirty-one  years ; and 
the  school  must  have  been  altogether  discontinued  but  that  a small  salary  has  been  made 
up  for  the  master  from  private  sources  to  prevent  it. 

“ The  average  number  of  scholars  required  by  the  trustees  was  always  fully  kept  up,  as 
also  since  their  withdrawal. 
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“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  very  obedient  servant, 
“ G.  G.  Aylmer.” 


13796.  This  is  a petition  which  the  master  of  the  Donadea  school  transmitted  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith : — 

“ To  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

“ The  Petition  of  Patrick  Leggatt  and  Maria,  his  Wife,  the  Master  and  Mistress  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  at  Donadea,  in  the  County  of  Kildare, 

“ Most  Humbly  Sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  were  appointed  teachers  of  said 
schools  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1823,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Gerald 
George  Aylmer,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Aylmer,  of  Donadea  Castle ; that  in  same  year-,  on  the 
application  of  said  patrons  to  your  Honourable  Board,  you  were  pleased  to  grant  a joint 
salary  of  £50  to  petitioners,  which  salary  was  regulated  by  your  Honourable  Board  in  the 
year  1829,  viz.: — £20  salary  and  £10  gratuity  to  the  master,  and  £12  salary  and  £6 
gratuity  to  the  mistress,  per  annum,  which  salaries  and  gratuities  were  continued  to 
petitioners  until  the  last  five  or  six  years,  when  your  Honourable  Board,  by  reason  of 
particular  circumstances,  were  pleased  to  reduce  said  salaries  and  gratuities  jointly  to  £30 
per  annum. 

“ That  petitioner,  P.  Leggatt,  also  held  for  twenty-five  years  the  situation  of  clerk  to 
Donadea  petty  sessions,  which  yielded  him  an  income  of  about  £20  per  annum,  which 
situation  he  resigned  on  an  intimation  that  his  continuing  to  hold  same  would  disqualify 
him  from  receiving  a salary  from  your  Honourable  Board. 

5 C 2 
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“ Tliat  your  Honourable  Board  were  pleased,  during  a period  of  thirty-two  years,  to 
consider  petitioners  entitled  to  said  salaries  and  gratuities,  and,  on  several  occasions,  to 
the  extra  premiums. 

“ That  your  petitioners  have  been  now  thirty-two  years  servants  in  your  Honourable 
Board’s  employment,  during  which  period  there  never  has  been  a bad  report  made 
respecting  the  Donadea  schools  (which  will  appeal-  by  reference  to  the  various  reports 
sent  in  to  your  Honourable  Board,  by  the  several  inspectors),  and  that  the  children  of  said 
schools  have  always  obtained  first  places  at  the  charter  schools,  and  other  schools  where 
admission  was  to  be  had  by  their  general  good  answering,  and  particularly  their  answering 
in  the  Scriptures ; and  that  petitioners  have  obtained,  on  different  occasions,  honorary 
certificates  from  the  Incorporated  Society.  _ 

“ That  your  petitioners  have,  with  great  grief  and  alarm,  received  a communication  through 
the  registrar  and  inspector,  of  your  Honourable  Board’s  resolution  to  discontinue  your 
connexion  with  the  schools  at  Donadea,  and  that  your  petitioners’  salaries  will  cease  from 
the  1st  of  November  next;  consequently,  your  petitioners' will  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
support  in  their  old  age,  and  when  they  are  not  likely  to  get  a similar  employment,  being 
now  aged  respectively  fifty-six  and  fifty-four  years. 

“ That  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  Board  will  be  pleased 
to  take  their  case  into  your  considex-ation ; and  that  you  will  graciously  and  kindly  be 
pleased  either  to  continue  to  the  schools  the  small  salary  now  given  by  your  Honourable 
Board,  or  to  grant  to  your  petitioners  something  by  way  of  pension  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives;  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

“ Patrick  Leggatt. 

“ Maria  Leggatt. 

“ Donadea  Schoolhouse,  County  Kildare,  October,  1854.” 

Mr.  Patrick  Leggatt  sworn  and  examined. 

13797.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed  master' of  the  Donadea  school? — The 
1st  of  May,  1823. 

13798.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  and  Lady  Aylmer.  The 
Dowager  Lady  Aylmer  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  Sir  Gerald  being  abroad,  lie -empowered 
her  to  regulate  the  school.  My  wife  and  I were  strongly  recommended  to  Lady  Aylmer, 
and  were  appointed  ; and  as  proof  there  was  no  objection  to  our  appointment,  when  Sir 
Gex-ald  came  to  reside  here  he  approved  of  us  likewise. 

13799.  When  did  you  first  l-eceive  payment  from  the  Govei-nors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board? — The  following  year.  AVe  commenced  in  the  year  1824,  and  were  paid  regularly 
evei-y  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November.  The  first  salary,  I think,  we  received  was  the 
1st  of  November,  1823;  and  they  continued  paying  it  to  November,  1854,  when  it  was . 
withdrawn. 

13800.  How  soon  did  you  x-eceive  any  gratuity  from  the  Board  ? — We  received  a regu- 
lar salary  of  £50  up  to  the  year  1829,  and  then  they  altered  the  salax-ies;  they  gave  £20 
to  me,  axxd  £10  gratuity,  and  £12  to  my  wife,  and  £’5  gratuity.  They  made  that  x-egular, 
and  put  the  schools  under  their  inspector.  AVe  always  received  the  gratuities.  There 
never  was  an  unfavourable  report  made  respecting  tire  schools.  AVe  received  the  full 
salaries  and  gratuities  without  reduction. 

13801.  Did  you  receive  axxy  extra  premiums  at  any  time  froxn  the  Board  ? — My  wife 
did  on  several  occasions. 

J3802.  On  what  account  ? — It  being  one  of  the  best  schools  iix  the  district. 

13803.  AVere  they  premiums  of  books  ? — Money,  my  Lox-d. 

13804.  AVhat  amount? — The  usual  gratuities  : I got  £ 1 0,  and  she  got  £5. 

13805.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — AVere  you  ever  a candidate  for  premiums  of  books  given  to 
eight  of  the  best  masters  of  the  English  schools  under  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board  ? — I never  got  any  of  these  prexniums. 

13806.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  premiums  being  given  to  these  masters? — I did; 
their  inspector  told  me.  AVe  always  got  our  gratuities  in  money. 

13807.  Are  yoxx  aware  what  rule  is  laid  down  with  regard  to  giving  gratuities  to  masters? 
— I beg  your  pardon ; I just  want  to  make  an  observation  respecting  the  premiums  of 
■books.  I never  got  any,  but  my  wife,  in  one  instance,  did. 

13808.  In  all  other  instances  the  gratuities  and  premiums  were  paid  in  money  ?— The 
usual  gratuities  always  came  down  with  the  salaries. 

13809.  Chairman. — How  long  did  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  gratuities  continue? 
— They  continued  from  the  time  they  made  the  regulation  about  the  salaries  and  gratui- 
ties, which  was  in  the  year  1829,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1854  ; and,  previous  to  that, 
from  the  time  the  school  was  established,  iix  1823,  up  to  1829,  their  salary  was  £50,  which 
-was  regulax-ly  paid,  £25  evex-y  half  year. 

13810.  When  did  you  send  in  this  petition  that  was  read  ? — I sent  it  in  last  October, 
1854,  before  they  discontinued  the  salaries  ; and  I beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hamilton, 
'4he  secretary,  sent  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  AValker,  in  which  he  said  they  could  not 
grant  any  pensions. 

13811.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  is  that  answer  ? — I do  not  think  I have  preserved  the 
answer ; it  was  only  a few  lines,  to  the  effect  that  the  Governors  never  granted  any 
pensions. 

13812.  What  was  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  your  school  at  the  time  the  salary  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Board  ? — The  usual  attendance  I have  reported  to  the  Commissioners. 
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13813.  In  your  return  it  is  put  down  as  fifty-one  boys  and  girls  in  1854  ? — I think  there 
were  twenty- four,  on  the  average;  of  boys,  and  twenty  of  gilds  ; but  they  never  made  any 
objection  on  account  of  small  attendance ; they  were  always  pleased  with  the  attendance. 

13814.  Did  they  ever  make  any  objection  to  your  school? — They  never  did.  There 
was  not  an  instance  of  a solitary  bad  "report  being  made.  We  always  got  full  justice  in 
that  respect.  % 

13815.  On  what  ground  was  the  salary  withdrawn? — I do  not  know  any  grounds,  except 
what  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  has  stated. 

13810.  Did  they  state  any  reason  to  you  ? — Not  any  ground  to  me.  What  they  stated 
to  me  was,  that  they  regretted,  in  consequence  of  circumstances,  they  could  not  continue 
the  salaries  and  gratuities  any  longer  than  up  to  the  1st  of  November. 

13817.  Was  that  in  writing  ? — In  writing. 

13818.  Where  is  the  original  ? — Indeed,  sir,  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  it  with 
me ; but  as  I am  sworn  you  may  depend  upon  it.  The  reply  was,  that  they  regretted  they 
could  not  continue  our  salaries  and  gratuities  any  longer,  in  consequence  of  circumstances. 

13819.  Have  you  the  answer  to  the  memorial? — That  was  the  answer  which  was  given. 

13820.  Have  you  possession  of  that  letter  from  the  Board? — I think  not. 

13821.  Who  has  it  ? — I think  Mr.  Walker  has  it. 

13822.  Have  you  the  document  in  which  the  Board  communicated  their  resolution  that 
they  dispensed  with  your  services? — I think  I have  it  at  home. 

13823.  That  is  the  one  I want — I have  it  at  home ; but  I did  not  think  it  necessary,  or 
I would  have  brought  the  document. 

13824.  You  had  better  send  it  to  the  Secretary. — I shall. 

13825.  When  was  it  you  ceased  to  hold  the  situation  of  clerk  to  the  Donadea  petty 
sessions  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  year  1849. 

1382G.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  say  you  were  appointed  by, Lady  Aylmer,  acting  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Gerald.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  document  nominating  you  from  the  Erasmus- 
Smitli  Board? — Not  one;  but  we  were  always  approved  of  by  their  inspector. 

13827.  How  did  they  intimate  the  adoption  of  your  nomination : how  did  they  express 
to  you  first  that  they  received  you  as  teacher  under  them  ? — I think  the  late  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Lady  Aylmer’s  family  got  this  school  placed  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith;  and  I think  the  Board  approved  of  their  nomination  of  me  as  master,  and  of  my 
wife  as  mistress. 

13828.  Were  you  ever  informed  that  was  done  by  writing,  or  have  you  any  writing  on 
the  subject  ? — There  is  no  writing  on  the  subject. 

13829.  So  far  as  you  know, there  was  no  writing? — No. 

13830.  How  long  were  you  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions? — Twenty-five  years. 

13831.  When  did  you  discontinue  being  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  ? — In  the  year  1849. 

13832.  The  Board  objected  to  your  keeping  the  two  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  clerk 
of  the  petty  sessions  ? — They  did. 

13833.  Before  you  abandoned  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  did  you  communi- 
cate to  them  that  you  would  do  so  ? — Yes;  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  did. 

13834.  Was  that  in  writing  ? — It  was  in  writing. 

13835.  Was  there  any  answer,  are  you  aware,  given  to  that  communication  that  you 
would  resign  the  office  of  potty  sessions  clerk  and  continue  to  be  teacher  ? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Aylmer,  the  minister  at  that  time,  did,  I think,  receive  an  answer ; and  also  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer. 

13830.  Could  you  get  any  communication  that  took  place  on  the  subject;  and  if  you  do, 
forward  it? — It  was  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  and  Mr.  Aylmer,  the  clergyman,  got  it;  but  I got 
none  myself. 

13837.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  whether  the  inspector  knew  that  you  held  the 
situation  of  petty  sessions  clerk  for  the  town  of  Donadea? — They. all  did,  and  they 
approved  of  it ; because  the  county  granted  .£10  for  the  use  of  the  board-room,  which  went 
to  provide  fuel  and  school  requisites  for  the  school. 

13838.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  you  held  the 
situation  of  clerk  of  Donadea  petty  sessions,  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  were  aware  that  you  were  lioldingthat  situation  ? — They  were.  One  of  their  queries 
was,  if  I held  any  other  situation.  I told  them  I did,  and  it  was  so  reported. 

13839.  Was  the  .£10  to  which  you  have  alluded  notified  to  the  Governors? — It  was. 

13840.  Was  it  expended  on  school  requisites? — Yes,  and  fuel. 

13841.  Was  that  returned  in  writing? — Their  inspector’s  report  so  returned  it. 

13342.  Will  that  fact  appear  in  the  books  of  the  inspector? — Yes. 

13843.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I am.  The  inspector  always  put  that  in  the  report,  and 
reported  it  to  the  Governors. 

13844.  And  during  the  twenty-five  years  there  was  no  objection  made? — No  objection 
was  made,  or  no  fault  could  ever  be  found. 

13845.  Down  to  1849? — Down  to  1849  they  could  never  find  any  fault  with  the  schools 
at  all,  but  were  always  well  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  the  state 
of  the  school,  and  we  always  received  the  full  gratuities. 

13846.  Did  the  inspector,  during  the  twenty-five  years,  fill  up  the  form  of  return  I now 
hand  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  form  of  return  which  he  always  had  before  him,  and  put  to 
me  these  different  queries. 

13847.  Then  the  Board  never  made  any  objection  down  to  the  time  when  your  salaries 
were  withdrawn? — No. 


The  Erasmus  Smith 
School  at  Donadea. 
Mr.  Patrick  Leggatt 
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The  ErasuviS  Sitiith 
School  at  Donadea. 
Mr.  Patrick  Leggatt. 


G.  G.  Aylmer,  Esq. 


Rev.  James  Walker. 


13848.  [ Secretary . — I read  two  of  the  questions  in  the  return  handed  to  the  witness. 
The  first  is — “ Is  the  teacher  engaged  in  any  business  or  employment  that  interferes 
with  duties  of  the  school  ?”  Next — “ Are  the  buildings  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  establishment,  and  by  what  means  are  these  kept  in 
repair.”] 

13J349.  The  court  was  always  held  once  a fortnight,  from  twelve  to  three  or  four  o’clock 
every  Tuesday,  and  we  made  that  a half-day  in  the  school  instead  of  Saturday.  We  kept 
Saturday  up  the  same  as  another  day,  from  ten  to  three,  and  we  explained  that  to  the 
inspectors. 

13850.  Did  the  Governors  object  to  that  regulation? — They  did  not;  but  they  considered 
they  could  not  find  fault  with  us,  as  the  children  were  not  neglected  in  any  wise. 

. 13851.  Dr.  Andrews. — In  1849  you  were  induced  to  abandon  the  office  of  petty  sessions 
clerk,  in  order  to  retain  the  appointment  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board ; and  in  1854, 
when  you  had  abandoned  that  office,  the  board  dismissed  you  from  the  other  ? — Exactly  so. 

13852.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  refused  to  give  you  any  compensation  ? — Yes. 

13853.  Send  all  the  papers  that  you  have  to  Dublin  Castle? — I shall. 

13854.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  stated  in  your  petition  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  that  the  children  of  your  school  “ have  always  obtained  the  first  place  at 
the  Charter  Schools,  and  other  schools  where  admission  was  to  be  had,  by  their  general 
good  answering,  and  particularly  their  answering  in  Scriptures,  and  that  petitioners  have 
obtained  on  different  occasions  honorary  certificates  from  the  Incorporated  Society.”  Can 
you  confirm  this  statement  before  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  sir.  It  relates  particularly 
to  the  female  school ; the  Incorporated  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  every  parish  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  gives  places  to  three  or  four  girls  in  their  school ; and  that  part  of  the 
petition  refers  to  that. 

13855.  Donadea  always  returned  its  quota  of  children. 

Gerald  George  Aylmer,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

13856.  Chairman. — You  are  son  of  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer? — I am,  my  Lord. 

13857.  Have  you  seen  any  letters  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  with  reference  to  the 
clergyman’s  house  being  built  next  the  schoolhouse  in  Donadea? — I have  no  recollection 
at  present  of  having  seen  any  of  them. 

13858.  Are  you  aware  there  are  any  such  letters  ? — 0,  yes,  my  Lord. 

13859.  You  have  not  got  any  of  them  with  you  at  present? — No. 

13860.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  are  they  ? — My  father  has  them  at  present. 

13861.  Chairman. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ask  your  father  to  send  them  to  our 
Secretary,  Dublin  Castle? — I shall.  This  is  the  original  lease  of  the  piece  of  ground 
given  to  the  school.  [The  document  is  handed  in.] 

13862.  Did  you  get  that  lease  among  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer’s  papers? — Yes. 

13863.  [ Secretary . — This  is  an  indenture,  bearing  date  12th  of  July,  1823 ; and  it  is  in  the 
common  form  of  lease  made  for  the  endowment  of  schools  in  Ireland,  where  a portion 
of  the  grant  is  made  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  The  only  alteration  is,  that  Sir 
Gerald  Aylmer,  being  owner  in  fee,  the  execution  of  it  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is 
not  necessary,  and  therefore  he  has-not  executed  it.  The  lease  was  made  between  Sir 
Gerald  Aylmer,  of  Donadea  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Baronet,  of  the  first  part; 
the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Charles  Dalrymple,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kildare, 
of  the  second  part;  and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  on  the 
third  part ; and  goes  on  to  recite,  that  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  being  seized  as  owner 
in  fee, .of  the  lands  and  premises  hereinafter  mentioned,  granted,  in  consideration 
of. receiving  £170  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  a plot  or  piece  of  ground, 
being  part  of  the  lands  of  Donadea,  containing  two  acres,  English  statute  measure, 
or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  in  the  parish  of  Donadea,  barony  of  Kealthy, 
county  of  Kildare,  and  diocese  of  Kildare,  as  described  and  delineated  in  a map  attached 
to  the  document,  to  be  held  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the 
said  trustees,  and  for  no  other  use  whatever.  Then  follows  the  usual  clause  contained  in 
printed  leases,  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  the  signatures  of  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer 
and  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens.] 

13864.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  to  the  Commissioners  ? — No : I think 
that  is  all  the  evidence  I can  give.  As  long  as  I can  recollect,  I am  aware  of  Mr.  Leggatt 
being  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  their  Inspector  regularly  visited  the  school. 
He  received  money  as  petty  sessions  clerk,  and  the  schoolroom  was  used  as  a petty 
sessions  room,  because  I have  been  in  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  sessions  being  held  there. 

Rev.  James  Walker  sworn  and  examined.- 

i qq^'  Chairman.  You  are  rector  of  the  parish  of  Donadea? — Yes,  my  Lord 
+i  . , ave  y°u  any  further  information  to  give  to  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to 

tins  school  ?— I have  to  observe,  in  reference  to  what  the  Secretary  read  regarding  the 
endowment  given  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  that  the  very  moment  the  school  was 
opened  it  was  put  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

13867.  Mr.  Stephens, — How  do  you  know  that? — I understood  so  from  a conversation 
which  I had  with  Sir  Gerald  the  night  before  last,  who  I am  sorry  is  not  able  to  attend.  , 

13868.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  confia*  yourself  to  facts  within  your  own  know- 
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ledge  ?— I was  only  wanting  to  make  an  observation  about  wliat  I heard  the  gentleman 
stating,  but  I have  only  been  in  the  parish  a year.  I do  not  know  more  about  it.  — 

13869.  Were  you  curate  of  this  parish  before  you  became  rector? I was  Erasmus  Smith 

13870.  How  long  ? — One  year.  ' School  at  Donadea. 

138J1.  Your  knowledge  of  the  perish  extends  over  two  years?— X have  been  rector  of  E"7'  w‘lk“- 
the  parish  about  two  years,  and  curate  one. 

13873.  Three  years  then? — About  three  years. 

13873.  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  parish  before  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

• 138J4\  ]?nev-  ^aves.— Did  you  visit  the  school,  as  curate  of  the  parish,  during  the 
time  that  this  schoolmaster  was  receiving  a salary  from  the  Board  of  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith  s Schools  ? — Yes ; two  or  three  times  every  week. 

13875.  Were  you  satisied  with- the  mode  in  which  the  school  was  conducted?— 

Perfectly. 

13876.  Did  you  examine  the  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  your  visits  ?— Almost  every  day 
I visited  them.  jj 

13877.  In  what  manner  did  you  examine  them  ?— X had  them  up  generally  in  classes ; 
or  1 took  the  whole  school  together,  first  the  boys  and- then  the  girls. 

13878.  Did  you  examine  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
received  due  religious  instruction ; or  did  you  at  all  inquire  into  their  proficiency  in 
secular  learning  ? — I examined  them  as  much  for  one  purpose  as  the  other,  and  I always 
endeavoured  to  give  them  information  myself. 

13879.  Were  you  satisfied,  then,  that  adequate  instruction  was  given  to  them  in  every 
department  ?— Perfectly  satisfied.  I was  present  at  two  public  examinations,  one  held  at 
Celbndge,  where  the  girls  are  admitted  into  the  select  school,  and  the  other  at  the 
Betaghstown  school,  where  the  boys  are  admitted;  and  on  these  two  occasions  one  or  two 
places  were  obtained  each  by  the  girls  and  boys  from  the  Donadea  schools. 

13880.  [Mr.  Patrick  Leggatt.— I went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  the  memorial 
winch  1 presented  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  printed.  I sent  a copy  to  every  member 
ot  the  Board,  and  also  of  the  standing  committee  ; and  I beg  leave  to  say  that  the  reply 
they  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  was,  that  the  Board  never  granted  any  pensions.] 

Rev.  Walter  De  Burgh  sworn  and  examined.  Key.  W.  De  Burgh. 

13881.  Chairman. — You  are  vicar  of  this  parish  ? — I am. 

13883.  Will  you  state  have  you  visited  this  school  ? — Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
female  branch  of  the  charter  school,  at  which  there  are  annual  elections  of  the  best 
educated  children  in  the  schools  situated. in  the  county  of  Kildare.  I have  been  upwards 
of  thirty  years  on  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  that  school,  and  a constant  attendant; 
and  the  children  from  the  school  of  Donadea,  which  is  under  examination,  were  always 
eminent ; and  never,  to  my  recollection,  when  they  were  candidates,  did  they  fail  of 
distinction  and  admission  into  the  school.  We  always  considered  this  school  of  Donadea 
among  the  institutions  that  gave  the  most  satisfactory  education  to  the  children. 


Charter  School  at  Skirteen.  „ , 

Charter  Scht 

13883.  Secretary. — The  next  case  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  Shirteen 
is  a letter  bearing  date  July  26,  1855,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  Incumbent  of  Monas-  Evidence^17 
terevan.  The  portion  which  relates  to  Skirteen  school  is  as  follows  : — 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  a townland  in 
this  parish  called  Skirteen,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a Protestant  charter  school ; it 
has  been  closed  for  many  years — at  the  time  the  other  charter  schools  throughout  Ireland 
were  done  away  with.  The  house  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Drogheda;  as  to 
the  funds  or  endowment,  I am  totally  ignorant,  never  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
school.  The  catechist  was  the  Rev.  John  Bagot,  Fontstown,  Glebe,  Kildare. 

“ The  address  of  Lord  Drogheda’s  agent  is — ‘ Robert  L.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Grove, 
Monasterevan.’  ” 

13884.  To  a letter  addressed  to  the  parish  priest  of  Monasterevan,  similar  to  that  sent 
to  Mr.  Moore,  the  Commissioners  received  the  following  reply,  dated  30th  July,  1855  : — 

“Absence  from  home  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  21st 
instant. 

“I  now  beg  to  say,  that  I believe  what  is  properly  designated  an  “Endowed  School,” 
never  existed  in  Skirteen,  the  place  you  mention.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a “ Charter 
School”  in  that  locality,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  as  soon  as  the 
withdrawal  of  Parliamentary  grants  blew  up  that  monstrous  humbug  on  the  public — the 
Charter  School  System. 

“ At  that  period  the  Incorporated  Society  sought  to  dispose  of  the  concern  profitably, 
but  the  landlord  would  not  permit  them,  and  the  site  had  been  originally  granted  by  one 
of  his  ancestors,  with  the  pious  view  of  rearing  up  foundlings  as  sound  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  Accordingly,  the  buildings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquess  of 
Drogheda,  and  I could  not  wish  them  in  better  than  in  those  of  that  good  and  benevolent 

nobleman.” 
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R.w.  Charles  Moore. 


Endowment  at  Monasterevan  by  Lady  Anne  Viscountess  Ely. 

13885.  Secretary.  —The  part  of  Mr.  Moore’s  letter  which  relates  to  the  Endowment  at 
Monasterevan  by  Lady  Anne  Viscountess  Ely,  is  as  follows : — 

“ While  on  the  subject  of  school  funds,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  mention  that 
a small  sum  which  I had  received  regularly  for  thirty-nine  years,  was  last  year  discon- 
tinued. My  predecessor  had  received  it  for  twenty  years  previous.  I cannot  go  farther  back ; 
but  it  is  probable  it  was  paid  for  100  years  before.  This  was  a bequest  made  by  the  Lady 
Anne  Viscountess  Ely,  of  £3  annually,  for  teaching  twelve  children  of  this  parish  . to  spell 
and  read,  and  £4  (both  late  currency)  as  an  apprentice  fee.  The  trustees  were  changed  a 
short  time  since,  and  the  new  trustees  refused  to  continue  the  payment.  I enclose  a copy 
of  the  letter  of  their  secretary.  I may  here  remark  that ! Presbyterians,’  as  well  as  Epis- 
copalians attend  my  school ; and  the  bequest  having  been  made  specially  in  favour  of  this 
parish,  I think  it  very  hard  that  the  charity  should  be  diverted  to  another  locality. 

“ If  the  matter  comes  within  the  scope  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  I would  beg 
their  interference  with  respect  to  it.  ” 

13886.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  school  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  is  con- 
tained, first,  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1823,  at  page  30,  in  which  it  is 
stated  there  were  three,  schools  in  the  parish  of  Monasterevan,  and  the  number  of  children 
attending  was  ninety  boys  and  117  girls;  aud  the  funds,  £15  from  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  ; £3,  an  ancient  bequest ; private  subscriptions  uncertain.. 

13887.  In  the  report  for  1 826,  the  school  is  mentioned  again,  at  page  622,  but  there  is 
no  mention  there  of  the  endowment.  It  merely  mentions  that  the  name  of  the  master  was 
John  Hanly,  and  his  total  income  about  £38 — that  the  school  was  in  full  operation  as  a 
parish  school.  In  the  report  of  1835,  at  page  21b,  it  is  stated—"  Day  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  kept  by  William  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Guinness ; £30  per  annum  from  the  Marquess 
of  Drogheda;  £7  per  annum  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore ; £2  lo.v.,  bequeathed  by  Lady 
Eliza  Ely;  private  subscriptions,  about  £5,  and  trifling  contributions  of  some  of  the 
pupils.” 

13888.  The  following  is  the  letter  enclosed : — 

“ 68,  Mountjoy- street,  Dublin,  February  8, 1854. 

“ Rev.  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  having  been  considered  by  the  trustees  of  the 
general  fund  at  their  late  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  entered  upon  their  minutes. 

‘ Read  an  application  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  Monasterevan,  claiming  two  sums  out 
of  the  Loftus  fund  for  an  apprentice  fee,  and  schoolmistress  at  Monasterevan,  amounting 
to  £7  late  currency.’ 

“ ‘ Resolved, — That  the  Chancellor  having  decided  that  the  monies  at  the  disposal  of 
the  general-fund  trustees  shall  be  applied  to  Presbyterian  purposes,  the  trustees  cannot 
consistently  accede  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Moore.’ 

“I  am,  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Robert  Hartford,  Registrar. 

“ Rev.  Charles  Moore.” 

13889,  Upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Moore’s  letter,  a trustee’s  circular  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hartford,  and  to  that  no  answer  has  been  received. 

Rev.  Charles  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 

13890.  Chairman. — You  are  incumbent  of  Monasterevan  ? — Yes. 

13891.  How  long  ?— About  forty  years. 

13892.  Have  you  always  received  this  small  legacy  since  you  were  first  appointed  to  the 
parish  ? — Yes,  until  about  a year  since. 

13893.  Was  there  ever  any  objection  made  to  paying  it  to  you  before  ? — Never;  I found 
a difficulty  at  one  time  of  getting  it  from  one  of  the  receivers  under  the  court,  but  not 
from  any  objection ; on  the  contrary,  when  I applied  to  the  Master  in  Chancery,  he  ordered 
him  to  pay  it.  . 

13894.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  that  receiver  Mr.  Magan  ? — Yes ; I received  it  first  from 
Mr.  Litton,  on  going  to  the  parish  in  1815;  and  after  his  death  from  his  nephew,  another 
Mr.  Litton ; and  Mr.  Magan  was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  he  paid  it ; but  I had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  it  from  him. 

13895.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  seen  a copy  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lady  Anne 
Viscountess  Ely  ? — I have  not.  There  was  a book  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  relative 
to  these  funds,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  ; but  I never  saw  the  will. 

13896.  Dr.  Andrews. — Was  this  fund  the  subject  of  a suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
entitled,  the  Attorney- General  v.  Drumond,  or  the  Attorney-General  v.  Hutton? — I heard 
of  such  a suit ; but  I do  not  know  the  parties. 

13897.  In  that  suit  was  Mr.  Magan  appointed  receiver  ? — Yes. 

13898.  Was  your  bequest  part  of  the  fund  in  controversy  in  that  suit? — Yes;  on  applying 
to  Mr.  Magan  in  the  spring  of  1853,  he  told  me  that  the  case  was  over  in  the  court,  and 
that  the  property  was  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  thirty-one  trustees,  and  that  I might 
apply  to  them.  I applied  then  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Anderson,  or  solicitor,  and  he  referred 
me  to  Mr.  Hartford. 

13899.  Then  Mr.  Hartford  wrote  the  letter  which  has  been  read,  stating  that  the 
Chancellor  had  decided  that  the  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the  general-fund  trustees  should 
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be  applied  to  Presbyterian  purposes,  and  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  accede  to  your  Naas'. 

application  ? Just  so.  I have  a copy  of  the  letter  I wrote  to  Mr.  Hartford ; it  is  dated  . 

the  31st  January,  1854,  and  is  as  follows  : — Endowmaii_at-Monus- 

, _ tercvnn  oi/  JmIIii  Anne 

Monasterevan,  January  31,  1854.  Viscountess' Ely.  , 

“ SiR, — A few  days  since  I called  on  Mr.  Anderson,  of  2,  King’s  Inns-quay,  by  whom  I liev.  Charles  Moore; 
was  referred  to  you  as  ‘ Registrar  of  Trustees  of  General  Fund,’  relative  to  a claim  which 
I have  on  that  fund  as  incumbent  of  this  parish,  viz.,  £4  as  an  apprentice  fee  and  £3  as 
school  salary,  both  late  currency,  being  a bequest  from  the  late  Lady  Anne  Viscountess 
Ely,  to  the  parish  of  Monasterevan.  This  sum  has  been  paid  since  the  death  of  Lady 
Ely  to  within  the  last  two  years,  when  the  present  trustees  were  appointed.  My  prede- 
cessor in  the  parish,  the  late  Mr.  Bagot,  received  these  sums  for  twenty  years.  I have 
myself  been  in  the  receipt  of  them  for  thirty-eight  years.  There  are  now  two  years  due  ; 
and  my  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  trustees,  as  I understand  they  hold  a board  on  Thursday  next.  I beg 
to  refer  you  in  the  matter  to  pages  62  and  63  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  Account  of  the  General 
Fund. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  “ Charles  Moore. 

“ Robert  Hartford,  Esq.,  18,  Mountjoy-street,  Dublin.” 

13900.  Then  I got  the  answer,  a copy  of  which  has  been  read. 

13901.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  the  Commissioners  on 
this  subject  ? — I think  not.  I thought  it  my  duty  to  try  and  save  this  bequest  from  lapsing. 

It  would  be  a formidable  thing  for  an  individual  to  attack  the  trustees ; and,  therefore,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  the  Commissioners. 

13902.  The  Commissioners  will  direct  further  inquiry  to  be  made  into  this  case. 

13903.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  mention  the  way  I applied  the  money  I received. 

Three  pounds,  late  currency,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  educate  twelve  children,  and  put  it 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  school,  on  the  condition  that  the  master  was  to  teach 
twelve,  children  free — I put  twelve  on  the  foundation  as  it  were.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  that  the  fund  was  for  Presbyterian  purposes,  I beg  to  state  that  it  was  a special 
grant  to  the  parish  of  Monasterevan,  and  very  probable  there  were  no  Presbyterians  there 
at  the  time ; but,  at  all  events,  Presbyterians  attended  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

13904.  Dr.  Andrews — How  can  you  show  that  it  was  a special  grant  to  Monasterevan; 
does  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the  will  ? — I have  never  seen  the  will. 

13905.  How  can  you  show  it  was  a special  grant  ? — I was  going  to  mention  why  I 
thought  so.  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  the  book  that  he  has  published  on  the  subject  of  that 
fund,  states  that  it  is ; so  T take  it  for  granted  he  had  reason  for  saying  so.  It  is  a 
special  grant  to  the  parish  of  Monasterevan;  and  even  if  it  was  for  Presbyterians,  they 
have  attended  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

13906.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  designed  will  appear  in  the 
grant. 


Naas  Diocesan  School.  Vw(i  niu..v 

13907.  Secretary. — The  next  school  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis-  School. 
sioners  is  the  diocesan  school  of  Kildare,  at  Naas.  The  school  is  founded  under  the  Documentary 
12th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  1,  entitled  “an  Act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools;”  and  it  1'-Vl<k'll<'c' 
enacts,  “that  there  shall  be  henceforth  a free  school  within  every  diocess  of  this  realm  of 
Ireland.” 

13908.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Repott  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1809  ; and  they  state,  with  regard  to  the 
diocesan  school  of  Kildare,  that  it  was  kept  at  Naas;  number  of  scholars — free,  none; 
boarders,  ten ; day  scholars,  ten. 

13909.  The  next  return  is  a Parliamentary  return  of  1821 ; and  it  is  there  mentioned 
— The  diocesan  school  of  Kildare : income,  £25  per  annum ; eighteen  scholars. 

13910.  The  next  return  is  a Parliamentary  return  of  1823,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  then  twenty-four  scholars  in  the  school,  that  the  master’s  salary  was  £80,  of 
which  only  £50  was  regularly  paid. 

13911.  The  next  information  is  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,  1826 ; and  they  there  mention  the  diocesan  school  of  Naas : income, 

£60;  fifteen  boys  in  the  school,  all  members  of  the  Established  Church.  That  is  the 
Protestant  return ; but,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  return,  there  wTere  eighteen  boys 
of  the  Established  Church  and  two  Roman  Catholics. 

13912.  The  next  information  is  the  Report  made  especially  on  diocesan  schools,  in 
1827,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry.  They  mention  in  that  Report 
that  they  got  the  resolutions  of  the  Clare-street  Board  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of 
the  diocesan  and  district  schools,  in  the  year  1823  ; and  in  that  Report  the}'  refer  to  the 
diocesan  school  of  Kildare,  kept  at  Naas,  and  to  their  recommendation  that  thatdiocesan 
school  should  not  be  united  to  any  other.  The  Commissioners  then  state — “ The  school 
of  this  diocese  has  been  for  a long  series  of  years  held  in  the  county  town  of  Naas. 

The  present  master,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  appointed  in  1809 ; in  1825  he  appears  to  have 
had  two  boarders,  and  about  twenty-four  day  boys;  but  a fever  which  subsequently  occurred, 
appears  to  have  caused  the  secession  of  his  boarders,  and  to  have  reduced  the  day  boys 
to  fourteen.  When  he  was  first  appointed  he  received  £40  a-year;  at  present  the 
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salary  of  £70  is  apportioned  to  this  school,  hut  the  master  states  that  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  more  than  £60  ; the  remainder,  which  he  conceives  ought  to  have  been  paid 
bv  lav  impropriators,  has  not  been  received.  The  schoolhouse  m which  the  master 
resides  has  recently  had  £500  laid  out  upon  it,  raised  by  county  presentments ; but  the 
building  is  so  old,  and  was  originally  so  ill-constructed,  that  ibis  very  doubtful  whether 
any  repairs  would  make  it  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Mr.  Harrison  is  the  cuiate  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Killishee,  within  a mile  of  Naas,  and  also  chaplain  and  inspector  of  the 

^^3913.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1831, 
and  in  these  returns  it  is  mentioned  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  in  January, 
1831,  was  twelve  ; of  whom  one  was  a boarder,  eight  were  day  scholars,  and  three  tree. 

13914  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  page  17b,  and  they  mention  the  diocesan  school 
at  Naas : the  number  of  scholars,  twelve,  of  whom  nine  were  day  scholars  ; kind  oi  instruc- 
tion, the  usual  course  of  classical  education.  , -p  , ( Q . 

13915.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  ot  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  and  it  has  the  attendance  of  hoys  in  the 
school  from  1830  to  1835.  In  1830— hoarders,  one ; day  scholars,  fifteen  ; free,  two.  In 
1831,  one  boarder,  sixteen  day  scholars,  two  free;  in  1832,  one  boarder,  sixteen  day 
scholars,  free,  none  ; in  1833,  three  boarders,  seventeen  day  scholars,  free,  none  ; in  1834, 
three  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  free,  none ; and  m 1835,  four  boarders,  fifteen  day 
scholars,  free,  none.  , , . „ lol. 

13916.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  made  to  Parliament  m 1846, 
and  which  were  in  continuation  of  those  made  in  1835,  and  they  state  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  school  in  the  year  1845  to  be  nine.  v * 

13917.  The  next  information  is  the  return  made  in  1853,  and  by  thatlarliamentary 
return  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hoys  in  the  school  on  the  1st  of  May,  185,.,  was 
twelve,  hut  there  were  none  taught  free  in  1849,  1850,  1851,  or  1852. 

13918.  The  next  information  is  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854,  and  they  mention, 
the  number  of  boys  on  the  1st  of  November,  1853,  to  be  fourteen ; on  the  1st  ot  I ebruary, 
1854,  fourteen  ; the  number  of  boys  taught  free  during  the  year  1853,  none.  A circular  was 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  under  whose  care  this  school  is, 
and  also  to  the  master,  and  returns  have  been  received  from  both.  [The  returns  are  read.] 

Jeremiah  Lane,  Esq.,  M.B.,  sworn  and  examined. 

13919.  Chairman. — You  are  master  of  the  Kildare  diocesan  school?  Yes. 

13920.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — In  1842.  , ,,  T , 

13921.  How  many  scholars  have  you  at  present  m the  school  ?— I may  state  I have 
eleven,  without  referring  to  the  memorandum  I have  taken.  When  I came  here  in  1842, 1 
brought  nine  boarders  with  me,  and  in  1843  I had  eleven  day  pupils.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  during  the  last  five  years— day  pupils— was  fifteen.  The  number  fluctuated  so 
rapidly,  that  sometimes  I would  have  more  and  sometimes  less,  at  diffeient  periods  of  the 
year  under  my  instruction ; the  average  number  was  fifteen  for  the  last  five  years,  but 
there  were  more  under  instruction  during  some  periods  of  these  years.  The  number  of 
hoarders  was  increased  for  one  or  two  years  after  I came,  by  the  relatives  of  those  boarders 
whom  I brought  with  me,  but  they  dropped  away,  by  going  to  the  university  or  to  pro- 
fessions; and  I could  never  replace  them,  though  I lowered  my  terms  considerably,  in  the- 
hope  of  doing  so;  and  the  school  ceased  in  a year  after  to  be  a boarding  school  altogether.. 

13922.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  any  hoarders  ? — I had  none  since  the  year  1844, 
with  the  exception  of  one  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  only  remained  three  months. 

13923.  You  state  you  have  eleven  pupils — how  many  of  these  are  your  own  children  t 
Six  of  them  are  my  own.  . ' • 

13924.  Have  you  any  free  pupils  ?— I have  one  at  present.  T , , 

13925.  Have  you  any  applications  made  to  you  to  admit  free  pupils  ? 1 never  excluded 

any  one  as  a free  pupil  under  any  circumstances.  , 

13926.  Have  you  any  applications  lately  to  admit  pupils  ?— None ; nor  do  1 think  1 am 
obliged  to  accept  free  pupils.  I accepted  children  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  ot 
the  parties,  and  not  from  any  obligation  I was  under  to  do  so.  I only  got  my  appointment, 
and  no  other  document  connected  with  the  school ; and  there  are  no  terms  mentioned  in  it 
as  to  the  admission  of  free  pupils.  , 

13927.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  the  copy  of  the  document  which  you  have  returned  to  tne 
Commissioners,  you  are  described  as  a doctor  of  medicine  ?— I was  a bachelor  of  medicine 
when  the  late  Bishop  of  Kildare  appointed  me  to  this  school.  I have  my  appointment 

W 13928.  Chairman.— Is  the  copy  you  have  furnished  to  the  _ Commissioners  an  exact 
copy  of  your  appointment  ? — So  far  as  I have  made  the  return  it  is  ; it  is  an  exact  copy. 

13929.  Is  there  any  other  classical  school  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— Not  that  1 am 

13930.  To  what  cause  do  you  assign  the  present  inefficient  state  of  your  school?— Its 
ceasing  to  he  a boarding  school,  I attribute  to  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  hig  e 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  mixed  schools,  and  the  number  of  day  pupils  would 
more  considerable  if  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  to  attend  it;  they  have  withdrawn, 
and  I have  none  now.  0 ,T 

13931.  When  you  had  boarders,  were  they  of  different  denominations  i No,  tney  w 
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all  of  tlie  Protestant  Church;  but  at  that  time  I had  Roman  Catholic  day  pupils  until  the 
last  year ; I had  some  almost  every  year,  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  four. 

13932.  What  was  the  objection  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren as  boarders,  as  there  were  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  in  the  school  ? — I suppose 
that  the  school  bearing  the  name  of  diocesan  school  was  a sufficient  objection. 

13933.  Do  you  know  where  the  children  of  parents  who  wish  to  give  a classical  educa- 
tion to  their  sons,  are  sent  at  present  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Naas  ? — The  Protestants 
in  the  middle  class  are  sent  to  me,  but  where  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  class  get  their 
education  I do  not  know.  I believe  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  classical  master  in  this 
town  at  present,  nor  for  a long  time. 

13931.  Is  there  an  English  education  given  in  your  school? — O,  yes,  my  Lord. 

13935.  Are  the  modern  languages  taught?— No ; there  would  not  be  a sufficient  school 
to  enable  me  to  employ  a master.  I did  keep  a French  master. 

13936.  By  whom  is  the  schoolhouse  kept  in  repair? — By  the  county. 

13937.  How  often  have  they  made  presentments  for  the  last  few  years  ? — They  made 
one  last  , summer  twelvemonths,  which  was  granted  for  repairs. 

13938.  What  was  the  amount  presented? — I do  not  think  the  house  got  repairs  for  six 
years  previously — perhaps  not  more  than  £5.  The  house  was  nearly  in  a state  of  ruin 
when  I came  to  it ; £200  would  not  put  the  house  in  a proper  state  of  repair. 

13939.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  keep  a school  before  you  were  appointed  to  this  diocesan 
school  ? — Yes ; I came  from  Delgany. 

13940.  Had  you  a. school  there  ? — Yes. 

13941.  How  long  were  you  there? — About  three  years. 

13942.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school  ? — I have  none,  my  Lord.  With  regard  to  locality,  I do  not  know  where  in  the 
county  there  could  be  a better  locality  for  a school,  and  it  is  very  extraordinary  the  school 
does  not  prosper  more. 


General  State  of  Education. 

Robert  Stokes  Hayes , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

13943.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  coroners  of  this  county  ? — Yes. 

13944.  Can  you  state  where  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  the  shop- 
keepers are  educated  ? — The  Protestant  children  of  the  neighbourhood  chiefly  go  to  the 
diocesan  school — there  is  no  other  classical  school,  either  Roman  Catholic  or  otherwise, 
about  the  neighbourhood ; some  time  ago  there  was,  but  I think  it  is  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  The  fact  is,  children  have  no  place  to  go  to  except  the  national  school. 

13945.  If  a good  English  school  were  established  in  Naas,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
reasonably  attended  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  bring  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children 
•to  mix — if  you  could  get  their  parents  to  agree  to  their  being  educated  together. 

13946.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  objection  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  send  their  children  to  a good  mercantile  day  school  ? — I should  say  not.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  very  proud  at  having  such  an  opportunity. 

13947.  Do  you  think  this  is  a good  locality  for  a classical  school? — Yes,  I. think  as  a 
county  town  it  ought  to  be  ; it  has  a population  of  3,500,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  support 
a school. 

13948.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  the  diocesan  school  has  not 
succeeded  ? — I cannot  give  any  reason.  I do  not  think  there  are  Protestant  children 
enough  in  the  neighbourhood  sufficient  to  maintain  it ; and  of  course  we  are  aware  there 
are  objections  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  especially  when  the  master  is  a Protestant; 
but,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  school,  there  never  was  the  least  interference  in  any  way, 
not  even  perhaps  as  much  as  might  be  expected ; the  Scriptures  were  not  even  daily  read, 
to  try  and  avoid  objections. 


Naas  Diocesan  School — (in  continuation). 

Jeremiah  Cane,  Esq.,  m.b,',  further  examined. 

13949.  The  Scriptures  were  read  during  the  da}r,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school 
business,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  withdrew,  so  as  to  give  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
them  religion  was  interfered  with. 

13950.  Chairman. — At  what  period  were  the  Roman  Catholics  withdrawn  from  your 
school  ? — This  time  twelvemonths  I had  the  last,  exactty. 

13951.  Had  you  many  before  that  time  ? — Fifteen  was  the  greatest  number  I ever  had, 
and  at  intervals  four,  and  three. 

13952.  Had  you  always  some  Roman  Catholic  boys  ? — Except  for  two  years  since  I 
came  here,  I had.  In  very  few  cases  were  they  left  more  than  one  quarter ; they  were 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  without  any  reason  being  assigned.  There  was  no 
instance  of  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children  making  any  conditions  with  me  as  to 
non-interference  with  the  religion  of  their  children.  They  seemed  to  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  me  that  I would  not  interfere  with  their  religion. 

13953.  When  were  they  withdrawn? — At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  I had  them. 
It  was  only  in  two  instances  that  Roman  Catholic  pupils  •were  left  with  me  more  than 
three  months ; yet,  as  I have  stated,  their  parents  exacted  no  condition  from  me  as  to 
non-interference  with  their  religion.  They  agreed  about  the  terms,  and  sent  their  boys 
as  every  other  boy  was  sent. 

5 D 2 
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13954.  Mr.  Stephens Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  tlie  -withdrawal  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  children  ?— I do  not  think  it  was  the  act  of  the  parents.  My  impression  is,  they 
would  not  object,  either  then  or  now,  to  send  their  children  to  the  diocesan  school. 

13955.  If  the  parents  do  not  object,  who  can  possibly  object  ? — I think  the  interposition 
of  the  clergy  it  is  to  be  attributed  to. 

13956.  What  clergy? — Their  own — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

13957.  Can  you  give  me  any  fact  supporting  that  statement? — The  greatest  obstruc- 
tions were  thrown  in  my  way.  One  said,  “ Of  course,  no  man  can  be  expected  singly  to 
oppose  his  clergy ; but  let  us  all  unite  and  send  our  children  to  your  school.” ^ And  another 
said  to  a member  of  my  family,  “ I should  wish  to  send  my  hoy  to  Dr.  Lane’s  school,  hut 
I must  first  speak  to  Father  Such-and-such- a- one  on  the  subject.”  The  hoy  was  never 
sent.  A third  instance  occurred,  in  which  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children,  speaking  to 
my  wife,  told  her  that  one  of  the  clergy  of  this  town  went  out  to  the  adjoining  parish,  in 
which  she  lived,  and  urged  the  removal  of  her  son  so  strongly  that  she  could  not  refuse  it ; 
and  the  boy  was  withdrawn  accordingly. 

13958.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  instances,  Mr.  Lane,  of  a similar  character  ? I can 
give  none,  except  the  collateral  circumstance  that  no  parents  ever  exacted  conditions  from 
me,  as  they  knew  with  perfect  confidence  that  I would  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
their  children.  _ 

13959.  In  point  of  fact,  you  never  did  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  children? — In 
point  of  fact,  I never  did,  directly  or  indirectly. 

13960.  Were  the  Scriptures  always  read  ? — Every  da}'. 

13961.  Were  the  Scriptures  read  after  the  Roman  Catholic  hoys  had  withdrawn  from 
the  school? — Precisely. 


General  State  of  GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

B.  S.  Hayes,  Esq.  Robert  Stokes  Hayes,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

13962.  Chairman Dr.  Hayes,  could  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 

the  diocesan  school,  or  for  the  establishment  of  some  other  school  for  the  middle  classes? 

I think  you  have  the  situation  and  the  population ; and  if  you  could  only  arrange  to  have 

some  free  admissions,  I think  you  could  secure  a successful  school  here  certainly. 

13963.  What  do  you  mean  by  free  admissions  ? Free  pupils  ?— Yes ; free  pupils. 

13964.  Mr.  Stephens. — That  is,  if  you  gave  a good  education  gratis,  you  would  have  a 
school? No  ; I do  not  mean  that  the  entire  of  the  scholars  should  be  gratis. 

13965.  Dr.  Andrews. — Can  you  say,  from  your  own  experience,  or  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  locality,  that  parents  who  ought  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  a good  school, 
classical  or  English,  send  them  to  the  parochial  school,  or  to  the  national  school? — Very 
many  of  them  do,  to  the  parochial  school. 

13966.  And  do  you  think,  if  there  was  a good  English  school  established  m the  district, 
with  the  power  of  obtaining  instruction  in  classics,  that  they  would  send  them  to  that  in 
preference  to  the  parochial  school? — I think  they  would. 

1-3967.  Are  you  aware  of  any  children  remaining  insufficiently  educated  among  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  this  town?— Almost  all  the  children  of  this  town  are  insufficiently  educated. 

13968.  Would  it  be  a public  advantage  if  there  was  a good  school  established,  to  which 
persons  would  be  induced  to  send  their  children? — Decidedly. 

13969.  What  number  of  pupils  do  you  think  would  attend  a good  school  where  English, 
classics,  and  modem  languages,  would  be  taught,  provided  it  was  established  on  a princi- 
ple to  induce  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  it? — If  you  could  establish  it 
on  that  principle,  and  not  let  the  charges  for  education  be  too  high  or  exorbitant,  I should 
say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  boys  would  attend  it. 

13970.  What  would  you  think  a fair  charge  for  pay  pupils  at  such  a school  ? — I should 
say  £1  a-quarter  would  be  a fair  charge  for  the  middle  classes. 

13971.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  do  you  propose  to  make  up  any  deficiency  that  might 
occur  in  defraying  the  expenses  ?— I should  say  the  Government  ought  to  give  some 
grant  then. 

13972.  What  do  you  think  of  an  educational  tax? — The  objection  to  that  would  be,  we 
have  too  much  taxes  to  pay ; but  I think,  if  fairly  rated,  men  would  not  object  to  paying 
it.  It  being  fairly  assessed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; but  if  one  man  had  a much 
larger  sum  to  pay  in  proportion  to  another,  then  it  would  be  considered  a hardship. 

13973.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  ? — All  I say  is  that,  for  the  one  you  would  get 
to  pay  it,  you  would  get  a hundred  who  would  not  pay  it. 

13974.  Then  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  an  educational  tax? — 
Oh  no,  it  would  be  very  small — no  difficulty,  of  course,  when  the  matter  became  law.  We 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  a heavier  tax  than  that — the  income  tax. 

13975.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  this  district  would  rather  submit  to  an  educational 
tax  than  remain  without  a school  ? —I  certainly  could  not  think  so  bad  of  the  country  as 
to  say  they  would  object  to  a small  tax ; but  of  course  Dr.  Lane  would  receive  his  salary 
(lie  did  not  exactly  state  how  much  it  was),  if  he  continued  to  keep  the  school  along  with 
receiving  payments  from  the  boys.  I think  it  is  about  £60  a-year  he  has  by  the  school, 
which  is  paid  by  the  clergy. 

13976.  [Jeremiah  Lane,  Esq. — The  money  collected  for  me  does  not  amount  to  near  that 
sum.  I think  the  great  obstacle  to  this  school  has  been  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  do  not  send  their  children.  If  that  were  removed  I have  no  doubt  a very  respectable 
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school  might  be  established ; and  I am  quite  sure  persons  would  pay  much  higher  terms 
than  Mr.  Hayes  has  stated  for  the  high  education  they  would  then  receive. 

13977.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  master  were  appointed, 
that  would  remove  the  difficulty  ? — I suppose  it  would ; it  is  the  only  trial  to  make,  and  if 
that  did  not  remove  these  objections,  nothing  would  remove  them.] 

John  Hickey,  'Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

13978.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

13979.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  a good  English  school  were  established  in  this  locality, 
irrespective  of  any  religious  denomination,  it  would  be  likely  to  succeed? — I think  if 
a good  mercantile  and  classical  school  were  established,  irrespective  of  religious  opinions, 
that  it  would  succeed. 

13980.  What  number  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  attend  ? — I think  you  might 
calculate  upon  thirty  pupils.  I know  that  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes  of  Naas  are 
very  anxious  to  educate  their  children.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  great  number 
of  them  who  send  their  children,  at  considerable  expense,  to  other  neighbourhoods  to 
boarding  schools. 

13981.  To  what  schools  do  they  send  them? — Some  to  Clongowes,  some  to  Wexford 
and  Mountmelliok.  I need  not  say  that  Roman  Catholics  have  a particular  objection  to 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  at  an  exclusively  Protestant  school.  That  is  a perfectly 
natural  objection,  I conceive;  but  in  saying  so  I do  not  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  impu- 
tation on  Dr.  Lane,  for  there  is  no  better  teacher. 

13982.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  mean  by  an  exclusively  Protestant  school  ? — Why, 
a school  taught  exclusively  by  a Protestant  teacher,  and  that  teacher  a Protestant  clergy- 
man, where  there  are  no  Catholic  assistants.  In  fact,  the  regulation  may  be  altered,  but 
in  my  time,  what  we  Catholics  consider  the  unauthorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
obliged  to  be  read  by  Catholics  going  to  the  diocesan  school. 

13983.  Chairman. — What  year  was  that  ? — It  is  a good  many  years  ago — the  time  I was 
going  to  school. 

13984.  Did  you  go  to  the  diocesan  school? — I did. 

13985.  Mi’.  Stephens. — That  rule  being  now  altered,  would  the  objection  be  obviated? 
— I think  there  is  still  a natural  objection  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  of  a Protestant  clergyman. 

13986.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  Roman  Catholics  would  object  to  send  their 
children  to  receive  secular  instruction  from  a Protestant  clergyman  ? — Well,  I t.bink  so. 

13987.  What  course  of  education  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  in  the  school 
suggested? — A good  mercantile  and  classical  education. 

13988.  Do  you  think  that  the  modem  languages  ought  to  be  taught,  to  enable  a boy  to 
enter  the  mercantile  life  or  profession  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  modern 
languages  should  be  taught  in  the  school — French,  at  least. 

13989.  What  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars  of  such  a school? — In  Mr.  Harrison’s 
I think  the  day  pupils  pay  a guinea  a- quarter,  or  thirty  shillings;  and  thirty  pupils  at  a 
guinea  a-quarter  would  be  £120  a-year. 

13990.  What  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  such  a school  in  this  town  ? 
— To  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  public  funds  to  endow  it,  so  that  the  teacher  would  not  be 
entirely  dependent  on  his  pupils ; or  make  the  diocesan  school  a school  free  from  the 
appearance  of  religious  bias,  by  having  one  Catholic  teacher  and  one  Protestant  teacher. 

13991.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  send  children  to  a 
mercantile  school  of  which  the  principal  or  head  master  was  a Protestant,  and  the  second 
master  a Roman  Catholic  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

13992.  Neither  of  them  being  clergymen? — I think  if  neither  of  them  were  clergymen 
there  would  be  no  objection — one  of  the  teachers  being  a Protestant  and  the  other  a 
Catholic. 

13993-  Mr.  Stephens. — Would  the  town  submit  to  an  educational  tax  to  make  up  any 
deficit  that  might  arise? — That  is  a very  delicate  question. 

13994.  But  delicate  or  not  delicate,  give  me  an  answer  ? — There  are  a great  many  taxes  : 
poor  rate,  county  cess,  and 

13995.  My  question  is,  whether  you  think  the  inhabitants  would  submit  to  an  educational 
rate  ? — I think,  with  all  these  taxes,  they  would  be  very  unwilling. 

13996.  So  the  people  would  rather  submit  to  be  without  an  efficient  school  than  pay  a 
small  educational  tax  for  its  support  ? — I do  not  admit  they  have  deficient  education  at 
present. 

13997.  You  do  not? — No;  because  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  are  sent,  at  consider- 
able expense,  to  distant  boarding  schools. 

13998.  Dr.  Andrews. — Had  the  bo}rs  you  allude  to  an  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
education  in  the  locality  ? — They  had  not. 

13999.  Would  parents  prefer  sending  them  to  a greater  distance  than  pay  that  tax  ? — I 
do  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  about  the  tax.  The  question  is  an  untried  one ; and 
I know  that  taxes  are  very  unpopular,  of  every  sort. 

14000.  The  Commissioners  are  only  asking  your  own  opinion? — So  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I would  rather  pay  an  additional  tax  than  send  my  children  away. 

14001.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

14002.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  can  give  the  Commissioners  informa- 
tion respecting  education  in  this  locality  ? 


Naas. 
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James  Kellett,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

14003.  Chairman.— Axe  you  a, physician?— I am  a surgeon. 

14004.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Hayes  ?— I have. 

14005  Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  them  ? — No ; but  I wish  to  state  that  1 perfectly 
agree  with  them.  I think  if  there  was  a good  school  established,  with  which  the  various 
cfasses  would  be  satisfied,  that  there  would  be  an  attendance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pupils,  considering  the  number  of  respectable  shopkeepers  who  send  their  children  to 
distant  parts  to  be  educated.  A great  many  of  them  are  sent  to  monastic  schools,  and 
other  religious  institutions,  and  the  better  classes  are  sent  to  Clongowes.  . 

1400G.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  order  to  procure  an  efficient  school,  would  the  majority  oi  the 
people  of  this  locality  submit  to  an  educational  tax  ? — I think  that  many  would  object  to  it. 

14007.  I know  that,  but  I am  asking  your  opinion  ? — I would  not  certainly,  but  a 

14008.  Those  who  have  no  children  would  object,  and  those  who  had  children  would 
not  ?— No  ; I think  a great  many  would  object  who  have  children. 

14009  They  prefer,  then,  sending  their  children  away,  and  paying  a larger  sum  ot 
money ?— I cannot  say  that;  but  I think  a tax  of  that  description  would  not  be  paid 
cheerfully  by  the  majority  in  the  neighbourhood.  io  n 

14010.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  it  came  out  of  the  Consolidated  I’  und  c Certainly. 

14011.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  ?— No,  my  Lord. 


Rev.  Waller  De  Burgh  further  examined. 

14012.  My  opinion  is  that  a local  tax  of  this  description  would  be  only  advantageous  to 
a few.  It  would  be  a very  odious  tax  to  even  those  who  were 'of  a class  to  send  their 
children  to  such  a school,  and  who  did  not  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so  ; and  still  more 
so  to  those  who,  without  children,  would  be  taxed  for  that  which  they  had  no  interest  in. 
See  what  the  effect  of  it  would  be  on  the  different  classes— if  the  class  that  would  not  be 
admissible  into  a mercantile  school,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and  superior  class  who  were 
admissible,  had  to  pay.  I tliink  that  such  a tax  would  be  very  odious. 

14013.  Chairman. — Can  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  diocesan, 
school,  or  for  the  establishment  of  any  other  school  ?— As  to  what  would  be  likely  to  remove 
the  objection  of  a certain  class,  I very  much  concur  in  the  proposition  assented  to  by  the 
master  and  Mr.  Hickey.  I think  there  being  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  teacher  would 
remove  the  objections' of  the  majority  of  fair  minded  persons— I should  hope  it  would 
meet  the  objections  raised  in  the  highest  quarter. 

14014.  Mr.  Step/hens. — Your  opinion  as  to  the  educational  tax  is  not  founded  on  com- 
munications with  persons  on  this  subject  ? — I never  heard  of  the  subject.  _ 

14015.  It  is  the  result  of  y our  own  private  opinion  ? — The  result  of  my  own  opinion. 
The  first  time  in  my  life  I heard  the  subject  proposed  is  now. 

14016.  [Jeremiah  Lane,  Esq.— I wish  to  state  that  my  school  has  been  from  the  com- 
mencement a classical  school,  and  a combined  system  of  education  is  alone  required  to 
make  it  a respectable  school  as  to  numbers.] 

14017.  Chairman Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  has  any  further  observations  ta 

address  to  the  Commissioners  ? 
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Dublin,  25th  October,  1855.  Dublin. 

Present  .-—Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 

Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Bohoiigh  School  or  Sworns.  B t Sci„, 

14018.  Secretary.— The  case  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  Swords. 
to-day  is  that  of  the  borough  school  of  Swords.  I will  commence  by  reading  the  docu-  documentary 
mentary  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  respecting  it.  The  school  was  founded  under  tVldenCe‘ 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  40th  George  III.,  chap.  34 ; and  that  Act,  which  awarded  com- 
pensation to  any  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  which  should  cease  to  return  members  to 
Parliament,  authorized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  of  Compensation. 

The  Act  goes  on  to  define,  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners ; and  in  the  5th  section  it 
enacted  that  three  of  the  said  Commissioners  should  be  a quorum,  and  that  the  adjudica- 
tion which  three  or  any  more  of  the  said  Commissioners  should  make  on  any  claim  laid 
before  them  should  be  final  for  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  In  pursuance  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Commissioners  did  make  an  adjudication  with  regard  to  the  borough 
of  Swords,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  June,  1803.  That  adjudication  I read  from  the  recital 
of  it  in  the  Charter  granted  to  the  school,  18th  February,"  1804.  It  states  they  “adjudged 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  allowed  by  the  said  Act  with  respect  to  the  borough  of 
Swords,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  petitioners ; and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them  in  trust, 
to  apply  for  and  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  our  Charter,  incorporating  the  petitioners’ 
the  said  John  Lord  Baron  Redesdale  and  his  successors,  our  High  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being ; the  said  Charles  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his  successors,  archbishops  of 
Dublin  for  the  time  being  ; the  said  George  Lewis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  his  successors,  deans  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  for  the  time 
being;  the  said  Doctor  John  Kearney  and  his  successors,  provosts  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  for  the  time  being  ; and  the  said  Rev.  James  Verschoyle,  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick’s, 

Dublin,  and  also  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  and  his  successors,  deans  of  Saint  Patrick’s, 

Dublin,  and  also  his  successors,  vicars  of  the  parish  of  Swords  for  the  time  being,  into 
one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  names  of  the  Governors  of  the  school  at  Swords.” 

14019.  The  trusts  are  stated  as  follows : — “ In  which  body  corporate  the  said  sum  of  £15,000 
should  be  vested  in  trust  to  be  funded  in  Government  securities,  the  interest  thereafter 
accruing  thereon  to  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools 
to  be  established  within  the  said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  in  such  branches  of  manufactures  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future 
means  of  livelihood  ; and  that  said  Commissioners  did,  by  their  said  adjudication,  recom- 
mend that  the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal 
meal  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  from  their  parents’  residence 
to  be  lodged  in  the  school ; and  did  further  adjudge  that  the  surplus  of  the  accruing 
interest,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  maintaining  the  establishment  for  education,  should 
be  applied  in  apprenticing  the  children  educated  in  the  said  school  to  useful  trades  and 
occupations,  and  that  any  further  surplus  still  remaining  should  be  applied  in  premiums 
for  the  general  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  or  in  such  other  manner 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  petitioners  and  their  successive  trustees  should  think 
would  most  effectually  tend  to  promote  the  Christian  religion  and  morality,  good  order, 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  wealth,  within  the  said  borough.” 

_ 14020.  Then  there  was  a certain  fund  of  £872,  interest  that  had  accrued  on  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  £15,000  from  the  time  of  the  Union  up  to  1804 ; and  the  trust  with  regard 
to  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  “ vested  in  said  petitioners,  to  be  applied  in  obtaining  ground  for 
a site,  and  in  purchasing,  repairing,  building,  or  fitting  up  proper  schoolrooms  and  necessary 
accommodations  for  the  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  establishment.” 

14021.  In  pursuance  of  the  adjudication,  there  was  a Charter  applied  for  by  the  trustees, 
and  obtained,  bearing  date  the  18th  of  February,  1804  ; and  that  Charter  recites  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioners  ; and  it  then  goes  on  to  recite 
further — “ Being  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  said  institution,  and  desirous  that 
the  same  should  be  conducted  with  such  economy  and  regularity  as  may  render  it  a real 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  said  borough  of  Swords  and  the  youth  thereof;  and  in  order 
that  the  said  sum  of  £15,000  allowed  for  the  said  borough  under  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  interest  thereof,  should  be  laid  out  and  applied  by  the  petitioners  and  their 
successors  as  in  their  judgment  they  shall  think  fit  and  expedient  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  in  a manner  most  likely  to  attain  the  objects  of  the  said  institution,  have  thought  fit 
to  grant  unto  the  said  petitioners  our  Royal  letters  patent  for  the  purpose.” 

14022.  The  Charter  then  makes  the  governors  a corporation,  with  power  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  and  grants  them  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  corporations.  And  it 
further  says,  that  “ it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
to  have,  take,  receive,  and  enjoy  unto  them  and  their  successors  said  sum  of  £15,000,  and 
to  vest  the  same  in  Government  securities  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  in  the  said 
adjudication  expressed  and  mentioned.” 

14023.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Thirteenth 
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Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  in  1812.  They 

Sta“A  school  has  been  some  few  years  past  established  in  this  town,  upon  an  extensive 
and  liberal  plan,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Compensation  Fund  allowed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  at  the  Union  for  the  borough  of  Swords,  being  the  sum  of  £15,000.  And  as  this 
was  one  of  what  were  called  potwalloping  boroughs,  and  not  private  property,  the  sum' 
allowed  by  Parliament  to  each  borough  which  at  the  Union  was  to  cease  to  send  members 
to  Parliament,  was  vested  in  trustees,  namely,  the  Chancellor,  Archbishop  oi  -Dublin, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick  s,  and  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish ; and  it  was  determined  by  them  to  found  a school  m the  town  of 
Swords  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  without  any 
distinction  of  religious  persuasions.  Accordingly,  a very  handsome  and  commodious 
schoolhouse  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  above  £2,000.  There  are  a master,  mistress,  • 
and  superintendent,  at  a salary  of  £50  per  annum  each.  The  school  was  opened  in  the 
year  1809,  since  which  time  above  twenty  children  have  been  apprenticed  irom  it  to 
different  trades.  There  are  now  on  the  books  261  children,  of  which  number  127  are 
boys  and  134  girls.  All  are  day  scholars,  and  instructed  gratuitously  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  most  intelligent  scholars  of  each  sex  are  appointed  monitors  of 
classes,  and  each  monitor  is  allowed  ten  shillings  per  quarter  salary.  A fee,  in  no  cases 
less  than  £10,  or  more  than  £20,  is  given  with  each  child  apprenticed;  and  the  most 
deserving  children  and  those  who  have  attended  the  school  regularly  are,  at  a public  annual 
examination,  selected  and  recommended  to  the  trustees  for  apprenticeships, 

“Connected  with  this  establishment,  and  supported  out.  of  its  funds,  are  also  a 
dispensary  and  a coal-yard,  for  supplying  with  medicine  gratis,  when  wanted,  and  with 
coals  at  a reduced  price,  the  parents  of  the  poorest  children  who  have  regularly  attended 
the  school ; the  other  indigent  inhabitants  of  Swords,  upon  proper  recommendations,  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  both  of  the  dispensary  and  of  the  coal-yard. 

14024.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  m the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  page  588.  They  state  there  was  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Swords,  Thomas  Moffett,  master;  Anne  Moffett,  mistress,— both 
Protestants.  A free  school.  Salary  of  the  master  and  mistress  £56  17s.  6 cl.  each,  and  an 
annual  bounty  of  £2  16s.  10£d.  each,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  The  school- 
house  is  stated  to  comprise  two  commodious  rooms.  The  cost  is  not  stated,  dumber  ot 
pupils  in  attendance— Sixty  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  2 1 0 Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  stated  165  were  males,  and  165  females.  The  Roman  Catholic  return 
states  there  were  fifty-six  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  244  Roman  Catholics. 
“The  Lord  Chancellor  and  several  others,  governors;  Rev.  Francis  Cliamley,  superintendent. 
The  funds  arise  from  a grant  from  Government  of  £15,000,  as  compensation  for  the  borough 

°f  iX^The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland.  At  page  260,  under  the  head  oi 
Swords,  they  mention  the  sum  granted  at  the  Union  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  report  was  made  in  1833.  They  go  on  to  state :—  . . 

“ Pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary  direction,  a Charter  was  obtained  in  the  year  oi 
Geo.  Ill,  incorporating  the  governors : and  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  been 
established ; the  residue  of  the  fund  is  applied  for  the  support  of  a dispensary,  and  ior  a coal 
store,  in  which  coals  are  sold  during  the  winter  months  to  the  poor  oi  the  district  at  a 

16  “UThe  Officers  of  this  body  are— a treasurer,  superintendent,  master  of  the  boys’  school, 

mistress  of  the  girls’ school,  physician  for  the  dispensary. 

“ The  treasurer  is  one  of  the  governors,  and  is  appointed  by  the  others.  He  does  not 
give  any  security.  He  keeps  the  accounts  of  his  receipts,  and  disbursements,  winch  are 
audited  by  the  other  governors.  He  has  no  salary  or  emoluments.  The  present  Dean  o 
St.  Patrick’s  is  treasurer.  r , r~n 

“The  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  governors.  Ilis  salary  was  formerly  ±5U 
a year.  About  two  years  since  it  was  raised,  and  now  is  £7 0,  British.  He  visits  the  schools, 
and  examines  in  them;  procures  and  pays  for  the  necessary  medicines  for  the  dispensary, 
and  coals  for  the  coal-yard,  and  regulates  the  price  at  which  they  should  be  sold,  me 
schoolmaster  has  a salary  of  fifty  guineas  a year,  furnished  apartments  m the  schoolhouse 
and  an  allowance  of  sixteen  tons  of  coals  annually,  for  the  entire  building.  He  has  also  ten 
guineas  a year  for  a servant,  and  five  guineas  annually  (called  bounty  money)  ; the  latter 
sum  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  The  schoolmistress  lias  fifty  guineas  a year, 
without  any  extra  allowance.  There  is  no  second  master  or  mistress  in  the  schools,  wfiicn 
are  governed  by  monitors,  one  for  each  class,  and  the  monitors  rece^ 


quarter  each.  There  are  ten  classes  in  each  school,  and  there  is  generally  a 
of  about  150  boys,  and  nearly  as  many  girls.  . ...  , . +Tl. 

“ Formerly  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the 'children  who  were  admitted  to • tne 
schools.  In  1821,  a regulation  was  made  that  none  should  be  received  without  a certificate 
either  from  the  vicar,  parish  priest,  or  a neighbouring  magistrate,  stating  that  the  parents 
of  the  child  had  been  resident  for  three  years  within  the  town  or  liberties,  and  were  ol  gooa 
character.  The  resolution,  though  generally  actedupon,  has  been  m a few  instances  evaaea. 
It  is  no  w so  far  altered,  that  a residence  of  five  years  is  required.  The  numbers  arc  not  kmitea. 

“ There  are  six  boys  and  six  girls  apprenticed  out  every  year,  and  a sum  ot  «& 
paid  with  each  apprentice.  The  apprentice  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  select 
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from  the  first  class  for  host  answering.  Of  the  £12,  £2  is  paid  to  the  child  on  quitting  1)ubus. 

school,  to  provide  clothes;  £3  to  the  master  on  signing  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  — — 

£3  on  the  expiration  of  half  the  term,  £2  to  the  master  on  his  giving  up  the  indentures,  "u"swords°° 
.and  £2  to  the  apprentice  when  out  of  his  time,  if  the  master  certifies  for  his  good  conduct ; Documentary 
if  not,  he  does  not  receive  this  instalment  of  the  money.  The  selection  of  the  master  is  Evidence, 
left  to  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  child,  but  a certificate  of  the  competency  and  good 
conduct  of  the  proposed  master  is  required. 

“ It  was  made  a subject  of  complaint,  and  there  seemed  some  foundation  for  it, 
that  the  children  of  non-residents  have  obtained  admission  to  the  school,  and  been  appren- 
ticed, to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  also  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  the 
school,  that  one  schoolmaster  and  one  schoolmistress  are  not  sufficient  for  the  numbers ; 
and  a wish  was  expressed  that  as  the  majority  of  the  scholars  are  Roman  Catholics,  a second 
schoolmaster  and  mistress  should  be  appointed  of  that  persuasion.  The  present  master 
and  mistress  are  Protestants. 

“ The  physician  to  the  dispensary  has  a salary  of  £80,  Irish,  a year.  The  dispensary 
is  open  from  nine  until  eleven  o’clock  every  morning.  .The  physician  is  not  bound  to  attend 
to  any  patient  who  does  not  bring  a recommendation  from  the  vicar  or  his  curate  ; hut  in 
practice  he  does  not  wait  for  such  recommendation,  attending  at  the  houses  of  the  poor 
without  an  order.  Upwards  of  2,000  persons  are  annually  relieved  at  this  dispensary.  The 
inhabitants  arc  dissatisfied  that  the  right  to  relief  is  confined  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
vicar  or  his  curate. 

“ The  physician  is  also  coal  distributor,  at  a salary  of  £20,  Irish,  annually,  and  an 
allowance  of  coal  for  his  own  consumption. 

“ The  superintendent,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  contracts  for  filling  the  stores 
before  the  1st  of  November.  lie  usually  gets  about  200  tons,  enough  to  supply  the  poor 
until  the  Easter  following.  There  is  no  supply  from  Easter  to  November.  He  regulates 
the  price,  and  generally  supplies  the  coal  at  the  import  price,  thus  saving  to  the  poor' the 
expense  of  carriage.  The  coal  is  only  supplied  to  persons  whose  names  are  entered  on  a 
list,  which  generally  contains  about  250  names,  and  is,  as  much  as  possible,  confined  to 
persons  who  have  children  at  the  school,  or  who  were  themselves  educated  there.  The 
list  is  first  made  out  by  the  coal  distributor,  and  by  him  furnished  to  the  vicar ; after  it  is 
approved  of  by  the  latter  it  becomes  the  list  for  the  current  year.  The  delivery  is  weekly. 

The  coal  distributor  receives  the  money,  and  accounts  weekly  with  the  superintendent. 

The  supply  is  limited  to  one  bushel  a week  to  each  person,  except  in  cases  of  illness,  when 
the  supply  is.  doubled.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  upon  the  coal  list  who  are  not  resident 
within  the  borough.  ” 

14026.  This  report  is  signed  by  Acheson  Lyle  and  Henry  Baldwin,  Commissioners. 

14027.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  in  1835,  at  112\  They 
mention  the  school  of  Swords,  that  it  was  a public  free  school  for  the  children  of  persons 
resident  within  the  old  borough  of  Swords.  They  mention  the  sources  of  support.  They 
give  the  number  of  pupils — 171  boys  and  158  girls,  making  a total  of  329-  That  was  the 
average  attendance,  and  it  is  said  to  be  stationary.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is 
the  kind  of  instruction  given ; and  females  are  taught  needlework. 

14028.  A circular  was  addressed,  in  this  case,  to  the  master  of  the  school,  and  he 
referred  it  to  the  superintendent,  who  has  made  a return.  In  that  return  he  has  given 
the  charter  of  the  school,  from  which  I have  already  read  extracts.  He  has  also  returned 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school.  The  return  was  received  the  2nd  of  January, 

1855.  These  are  the  “rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  of  Swords,  revised  January 
6,  1847.”  I will  read  those  which  are  the  most  important. 

“ Examinations. — The  deputy-superintendent  shall  visit  the  schools,  and  examine  a class 
in  each  school  not  less  than  once  in  the  week,  so  as  to  have  each  class  come  under  his 
inspection  once  in  the  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  he  is  to  examine  all  the 
classes  publicly,  and  to  give  premiums  to  the  best  answerers,  not  exceeding  four  in  each 
class,  according  to  his  discretion.  The  amount  of  such  premiums  not  to  exceed  ~6  each 
quarter. 

“ Apprentices. — An  examination  of  all  the  children  in  each  school  to  be  held  by  the 
deputy-superintendent  in  the  month  of  May,  in  each  year,  and  specially  of  the  first-class 
of  boys  and  girls,  in  the  course  prescribed  for  those  who  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  stand 
for  apprenticeships,  viz. : — « , 

“Boys’  Class.— Reading,  spelling,  Scripture  history,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar. 

“ Girls’  Class. — Same  as  boys’  class,  with  the  addition  of  work.  . 

“ Five  of  the  best  answerers  in  each  class  are  then  to  be  considered  deserving  oi  being 
bound  by  the  governors  to  some  useful  trade,  whenever  their  parents  or  guardians  can 
procure  persons  of  good  character,  and  in  good  business  in  their  respective  trades,  to 
whom  such  children  may  be  indentured ; the  persons  thus  selected  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  deputy-superintendent.  A fee  of  £15  to  be  paid  with  each  child,  of  which  sum 
£7  10s.  is  to  be  given  to  the  master  or  mistress  on  signing  the  indentures,  and  ±7  10s.  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  the  term.  Said  remaining  sum  to  be  withheld  until  the 
deputy-superintendent  is  satisfied  that  the  apprentice  has  received  proper  instruction, 
taking  into  account  the  time  the  child  has  been  bound.  ...  , 

“ In  cases  where  the  master  or  mistress  does  not  provide  the  child  m clothing,  the 
deputy-superintendent  is  empowered  to  expend  £2  in  purchasing  clothes  tor  eac  appren- 
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Dublin.  tice ; one  when  the  indentures  are  signed,  and  one  at  the  expiration’  of  the  term.  'This 

UoroH ~h~School  of  sum  *°  he  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  fee.  Children  awarded  apprentice  fees,  and 

Swords.  ' wishing  to  be  bound  as  servants,  shall  be  allowed  £3  for  clothes,  on  the  signing  of  the 

Documentary  indentures,  and  £3  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  provided  they  produce  from  their  master 

Evidence.  or  mistress  a certificate  of  their  good  conduct  during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 

“ No  child  can  be  permitted  to  stand  as  an  apprentice  unless  one  or  both  of  its  parents 
has  resided  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  its  admission  to  the  school  in  the  town  or 
liberties  of  Swords,  a certificate  to  which  effect,  signed  by  two  householders,  themselves 
ten  years’  residents  of  the  borough  of  Swords,  must  be  obtained,  and  countersigned  by  the 
local  governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  deputy-superintendent,  or  curate  of  the  parish, 
previous  to  such  child  being  admitted. 

“Admission. — All  children  whose  parents  have  been  residents  in  the  town  and  liberties  of 
Swords  for  ten  years  previous  to  an  application  being  made  on  their  behalf,  are  considered 
eligible  for  admission  to  Swords  school. 

“ The  local  governor,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  has  the  power  of 
admitting  the  children  of  servants  and  policemen  who 'reside  in  the  town  and  liberties  of 
Swords. 

“Dispensary. — At  this  institution  medicine  and  advice  is  given  gratis  to  all  the  inhabitants 
residing  in  the  town  or  liberties  of  Swords.  Applications  for  relief  to  be  made  in  writing 
signed  by  the  vicar  of  Swords,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  or  the  deputy  superintendent, 
certifying  that  the  persons  applying  are  inhabitants,  and  deserved  to  be  relieved. 

“ The  apothecary  is  expected  to  keep  a regular  account  of  the  persons  relieved,  the  nature 
of  their  diseases,  and  the  medicines  furnished,  to  file  the  certificates  on  which  relief  is 
afforded,  and  to  report  to  the  governors  once  in  the  year  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
medical  treatment,  and  the  diseases  with  which  they  have  been  afflicted. 

“Coals. — A quantity  of  good  coal  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  superintendent,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  year,  at  first  cost,  to  such 
poor  families  as  have  children  at  the  school,  and  as  many  others  as  can  be  prudently 
admitted  to  this  privilege.  The  quantity  for  distribution  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  governor 
and  deputy  superintendent. 

“Other  poor  inhabitants  may  obtain  certificates  for  such  quantities  as  the  vicar  or  (in  his 
absence)  the  curate  shall  think  them  entitled  to,  for  their  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety. 
A person  is  appointed  to  distribute  the  coals  to  those  who  produce  such  certificates,  and 
who  is  to  receive  payment  for  them  on  delivery.  He  is  also  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
several  persons  applying,  of  the  quantities  delivered  to  each,  and  at  what  price. 

“The  distributor  of  coals  is  to  hand  over  to  the  superintendent  the  amount  of  each  week’s 
distribution,  who  will  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  and  apply  it  to  the  quai-terly  expenses 
of  the  school. 

“The  names  of  those  whose  children  do  not  attend  the  school  regularly  are  to  be  struck 
off  the  coal  list  by  the  local  governor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  curate,  and  are  not  to  be 
replaced  until  such  irregularity  ceases. 

“Instances  haring  occurred  of  the  parents  of  children  coming  to  the  school,  and  making 
use  of  insolent  language  to  the  master  and  mistress,  the  names  of  persons  conducting  them- 
selves in  future  so  improperly  shall  be  struck  off  the  coal  list,  and  their  children  dismissed 
the  school. 

“ In  all  cases  where  parents  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  their  complaints  must  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  deputy  superintendent  who  will,  if  necessary,  lay  it  before  the  Board.” 

14029.  The  rules  are  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Howard,  vicar 
of  Swords,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  deputy  superintendent. 

14030.  The  superintendent’s  return  after  giving  copies  of  the  charter  and  of  the  bye- 
laws, goes  on  to  state  that  a portion  of  the  endowment  arose  from  personal  property, 
which  consists  of  £24,500  in  the  3£  per  cent.,  stock,  producing  an  annual  income  of 
£797  ITs.  6 d.  That  there  is  a sum  of  £200  lent  to  the  Swords’  loan  fund  at  3|  per  cent., 
making  a total  annual  income  of  £804  7s.  6d.  The  return  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
salaries  and  appointments  of  the  masters.  The  masters  are  all  appointed  by  the  governors, 
and  paid  by  them.  The  principal  master  is  styled  the  deputy  superintendent.”  His 
salary  is  £70.  The  assistant  masters — Mr.  Moffatt,  £60  a-year  salary ; other  emoluments, 
£39  14s.  6d.  Mr.  Bryson,  £50  a-year  salary ; other  emoluments,  £l  1.  Mistresses — Mrs. 
Bryson,  £40  a-year;  Miss  Curtis,  £30  a-year  salary;  other  emoluments,  £13.  Mrs.  Malone, 
£35  a-year  ; other  emoluments,  £20  10s.  Miss  Wright,  £20  a-year  salary.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  then  stated. — There  are  no  boarders.  It  is  stated  there  are  no  free  pupils, 
but  I apprehend  that  the  day  scholars  are  free  boys.  The  average  number  of  boys  in  1852 
was  234  ; in  1853,  \75\:  and  in  1853,  53 I shall  now  read  some  communications  that 
have  been  received  with  regard  to  the  school.  The  first  I will  read  is  from  Mr.  Josiah 
Foster. 

“ Swords  House. 

“Sir, — Having  seen  a public  notice  intimating  that  parties  having  any  information  to  give 
respecting  the  endowed  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Endowed  Schools,  should  forward  same  to  your  address  on  or  before  Monday  next,  the 
22nd  instant,  I beg  to  say  that  I wish  to  state  before  the  Commissioners  that  I was  on  two 
occasions  the  bearer  of  memorials  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords  to  the 
governors  of  the  endowed  schools  of  Swords,  praying  the  governors  to  reform  the  system 
of  said  schools  so  as  to  remove  the  objections,  on  account  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
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have  -ultimately  been  obliged  Jo  discontinue  the.  attendance  of  their  children ; and  the  said  Dublin. 
governors  have  failed  to  make  any  'change.  — — 

“On  the  occasion  of  jmy  presenting  one  of  the  memorials,  I was  attended  by  the  late  ^"“Swords?0 
George  Evans,  Esq,,  of  Portrane,  at  the  time  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Documentary' 
Dublin.  • * Evidence. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

- “ Jqsiah  Foster. 

“ Wm.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.  &c.,  &c.” 

J 4031.  The  next  is  from  the  llev.  Thomas  Kieran,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

“Malahide,  October  21,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  Notice  of  Public  Court  to  be  held  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools  .on  Monday,  22nd  instant,  I beg  to  send  you,  agreeably  to  your 
suggestions,  the  nature  of  the  information  I intend  giving,  if  called  on  : — 

“ Firstly. — That  the  funds  of  the  Swords  borough  schools  have  been  misapplied  to 
proselytizing  purposes,  and  that  coals  were  refused  to  the  parents  of  the  children  on  their 
being  withdrawn  by  the  Catholic  clergyman,  in  1841  or  1842. 

“ Secondly. — That  I hold  in  my  possession  a document  from  the  secretary  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  reply  to  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Swords,  in  1842,  to  the  trustees, 
putting  forth  certain  grievances  which  his  Grace  considered  desirable  to  remedy,  but  which 
memorial  his  Grace  did  not,  it  appears,  present. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ Thomas  Kieran. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.” 

14032.  The  next  is  from  Charles  P.  Rainsford,  Esq.:  — 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  &c. 

“Mr  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  your  ‘Public  Notice’  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  above-named  institutions,  I most  respectfully  beg  to  state,  that  a 
residence  in  Swords  of  nearly  thirty-five  years,  a familiar  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
generally,  having  always,  as  now,  advocated  their  several  interests,  as  far  as  my  humble 
endeavours  enabled,  I stand  now  in  the  position  to  render  to  you,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen, 
information  which  can  be  corroborated  on  oath  (if  required),  in  regard  to  the  public  and 
borough  funds  and  institutions  of  Swords,  as  may  further  the  objects  of  your  investigation, 
by  being  summoned  to  attend  at  your  Court. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Charles  Patrick  Rainsford, 

“ Lieut.  II.  P.,  II.  M.  67th  Foot,  Swords. 

“Swords,  Dublin,  20th  October,  1855.” 

14033.  I also  read  the  following  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Shiel,  master  of  the  national  school 
“ To  the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland. 

“ Mv  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — Having  information  as  respects  the  system  of  education 
on  which  the  borough  schools  of  Swords  have  been  conducted  these  twenty-five  years,  I 
am  ready,  when  summoned,  to  show  it  has  been  during  that  time  a system  of  proselytism, 
and  consequently  unjust  towards  the  Catholics. 

“ 1 have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Bryan  Joseph  Shiel,  National  School. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq,,  Secretary.” 

14034.  There  is  a public  notice,  on  behalf  of  the  governors,  signed  by  the  Rev.  William 
Studdert  Kennedy,  Superintendent. 

“ Notice Swords  Borough  Schools.— The  G overnors  of  Swords  Schools  being  anxious, 

as  they  always  were,  that  'the  schools  should  be  as  generally  useful  as  possible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  that  all  ground  of  plausible  objection  against  the  present 
system  may  be  removed,  now  publish  as  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  what  has  been  found 
so  popular  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  namely—1  That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advan- 
tages which  the  schools  afford.’  The  Governors  have  also  resolved  to  allow  the  children 
of  all  persons  who  have  been,  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
examination,  householders  within  the  borough,  to  go  in  for  apprentice  fees,  which  are  now 
raised  to  the  amount  of  £20.  . ...... 

“ The  Governors  will  also  take  means  to  apply  their  surplus  funds  m promoting  habits 
of  industry,-  cleanliness,  and  sobriety  in  the  place. 

“ Signed,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

“ William  Studdert  Kennedy,  Superintendent. 

“ Dublin, 10th  October,  1855.”  r w 9 
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Dublin.  Josiah  Foster,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Borough  School  «f  14035.  Chairman. — You  reside  in  the  town  of  Swords  ? — In  the  town  of  Swords. 

S won/s.  14036.  IIow  long  have  you  resided  there? — Twenty-two  years. 

Josiah  Foster,  Esq.  14037.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  respect  to  this  school  ? — Merely  to  state 

that  I was  not  so  much  the  bearer  of  a memorial  as  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  On  the  first  occasion  I was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Evans,  m.p. 

1 4038.  What  was  the  date  of  that  petition  ? — I think  it  was  in  1 835 ; I could  not  exactly  say. 
The  object  of  that  interview  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a Catholic  master,  and  a Catholic- 
mistress  for  the  school,  and  to  have  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class- 
book  removed.  His  Grace  said  he  would  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  regulations  ; and 
then,  knowing  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  I took  the 
liberty  of  inquiring  if  he  would  have  any  objection  to  connect  the  school  of  Swords  with 
the  National  Board  ; he  said  that  would  require  consideration,  but  that  he  would  receive 
us  on  a future  day  on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  that  I had  a second  interview  with 
his  Grace. 

14039.  When  was  that? — Not  long  after ; about  three  or  four  months.  At  that  second 
interview  his  Grace  said,  that  if  the  question  was  the  establishment  of  a new  school,  he 
would  readily  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords,  and  connect  it  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  seeing  it  was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  parties; 
but  as  the  school  had  been  in  existence  a considerable  time,  he  found  he  would  be  inter- 
fering with  an  institution  already  established,  and  that  he  would  decline  connecting  it  with 
the  Board  of  National  Education. 

14040.  Did  you  take  any  further  step  in  the  matter? — No,  my  Lord.  He  said  that  if 
the  parish  priest  would  point  out  any  rational  objection  in  a tangible  shape,  that  he  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  it  removed.  Frequent  remonstrances  have  been  made  since  that  time 
on  the  subject — one  in  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a class-book,  and  praying  to  have  a Catholic  master  and  mistress.  The 
. inhabitants  were  induced  to  ask  that,  considering  the  funds  for  the  purpose  would  amply 
suffice.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses,  we 
find  a great  many  Catholic  masters  and  mistresses  coming  from  them ; and  as  now  the 
funds  of  the  institution  have  been  considerably  increased,  and  that  there  are  two  masters 
and  several  mistresses,  in  justice  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  complied  with. 
It  would  not  entail  any  additional  expense  to  have  a Catholic  master. 

14041.  When  was  the  second  application  made  to  the  governors  ? — It  was  not  so  much 
to  the  governors  as  to  Dr.  Whately.  In  1832,  and  on  several  occasions  since. 

14042.  Could  you  procure  the  dates  of  those  applications? — Some  persons  who  will 
follow  me  have  the  dates,  but  mine  was  more  an  interview  that  I had  with  Dr.  Whately. 

14043.  Did  you  yourself  take  any  further  step  in  the  matter? — No,  my  Lord;  but  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  take  my  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  with  me,  as  he  was  member  for  the 
county,  and  well  known,  and  would  assist  in  any  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done. 
Finding  that  all  our  remonstrances  have  been  unavailing,  the  inhabitants  of  Swords — the 
Catholic  inhabitants — at  the  instigation  of  their  clergy,  have  withdrawn  their  children  from 
the  schools,  because  they  find  the  insufficiency  of  mixed  education  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life ; that  is  to  say,  with  a view  to  enabling  young  persons  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  for  we  regard  religion  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  education  is 
to  be  raised.  We  desire  to  live  in  good  fellowship  with  our  Protestant  neighbours,  as 
we  have  always  done.  We  feel  that  the  funds  being  so  considerable,  would  admit  of  a 
Catholic  master  and  mistress ; and  that  a certain  day  in  every  week,  or  a part  of  a day, 
might  be  allotted  for  religious  instruction,  part  for  the  Catholics  and  part  for  the  Protes- 
tants. That  would  be  a matter  of  consideration  for  the  governors.  The  inhabitants,  under 
the  impression  I have  stated,  withdrew  their  children  from  the  borough  school,  and  have 
erected  new  schools. 

14044.  Do  you  know  the  dimensions  of  the  new  schools  ? — Fifty  feet  by  twenty-five  in 
the  clear. 

14045.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  many  rooms? — Two  schoolrooms. 

14046.  Each  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five  ? — Yes. 

14047.  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  the  notice  of  the  new  rule  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ; but  I 
believe  that  rule,  so  far  as  I understood,  has  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants  or  any 
party — the  rule  as  to  the  children  not  being  forced  to  attend  to  any  religious  instruction  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  There  is  a difference  between  being  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  being  induced  to  do  so ; it  leaves  an  opening  which  we  are  most  anxious  should  not  exist. 

14048.  State  what  your  own  opinion  is  with  respect  to  that  notice  of  the  10th  of 
October  ? — I do  not  consider  it  furnishes  any  reason  to  the  parents  to  send  back  their 
children. 

14049.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? — There  is  nothing,  I might  say, 
tangible  in  it ; it  might  lead  to  inducements.  I speak  with  great  respect.  But  it  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  a teacher  holding  out  an  inducement  to  a child  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  his  religious  opinions,  which  might  make  a wrong  impression  on  his  mind  at  that 
early  period  when  it  is  easily  made,  and  not  easily  removed  in  afterlife.  I do  not  consider 
the  rule  an  effectual  guarantee. 

14050.  You  consider  that  if  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  was  added  in  each  room,  it  would 
remove  the  difficulty  ? — I do,  my  Lord ; in  saying  that,  I speak  for  myself. 

14051.  That  is  the  remedy  you  would  suggest? — Yes;  that  a Catholic  master  and 
mistress  be  appointed  for  the  Catholic  children ; and  that  certain  hours — a few  hours  on  a 
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certain  clay  in  the  week — be  allotted  for  religious  instruction  ; and  that  the  parish  priest  . Dublin. 

and  curate  have  free  access  to  the  children  during  the  time  for  religious  instruction.  The  

rooms  are  large  and  spacious,  and  would  admit  of  that.  I beg  to  say,  that  on  the  subject  ScJl0°l  of 

of  religion,  we,  as  Catholics,  leave  that  entirely  to  our  pastors ; they  are  our  guides  in  T . , J00*  .**  „ 
every  thing  relating  to  that.  We  manage  our  temporal  affairs.  For  any  further  arrange-  °S  °r’  >sq' 

ment  as  to  religious  instruction  I could  not  undertake  to  pledge  myself,  further  than  to 
give  my  humble  opinion.  The  matter  of  religious  instruction  I would  leave  to  the  pastors. 

I would  be  most  happy,  to  see  those  little  differences  arranged.  Many  Catholics  would 
wish  to  see  the  fund  divided — to  have  separate  establishments,  and  that  all  could  live  in 
amity  and  good  fellowship.  However,  that  is  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
and  for  your  Lordship  and  brother  Commissioners. 

14052.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  speak  about  religious  instruction  being  given  at  particular 
periods  : do  you  think  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  a separate 
room  provided  for  the  purpose  ? — It  would  be  better  the  Catholics  should  be  in  one  part 
of  the  school,  and  the  Protestants  in  another,  so  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  each 
other. 

14053.  'Would  you  propose  to  have  a separate  room,  quite  apart  from  the  school,  that 
could  be  used  for  each  religious  denomination  at  particular  periods? — I think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  arrangement. 

14054.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1 4055.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

— No,  my  Lord. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Kiernan  sworn  and  examined.  Rev<  -rh0r-.  Kiernan. 

14056.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  parish  of  Swords? Curate  ; now 

of  Malahide,  formerly  of  Swords,  but  still  in  the  parish  of  Swords,  Malahide  being  in  the 
union. 

14057.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  appointed  curate  of  Swords? — Twenty  years. 

14058.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  borough 
school  of  Swords? — Nothing  except  what  I specified  in  the  note  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
acquaint  the  Commissioners  that  I have  written  out  a statement,  which  I beg  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  and  the  other  Commissioners  : — “ With  respect,  and 
with  a desire  to  save  the. time  of  the  Court,  I beg  to  present  to  your  Lordship  and  Her 
Majesty’s  other  Commissioners,  certain  documents  which  I possess,  and  which  in  my  humble 
opinion  will  settle  the. question  at  once.  The  first  is  the  reply  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  a memorial  from  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords,  in  which  they  prayed  the 
Governors  of  the  borough  school  of  Swords  to  redress  certain  grievances  specified  by 
memorialists.  In  reply,  his  Grace  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  memorial,  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1842 — declares  he  could  not  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  not  from 
a belief  that  the  demands  of  memorialists  were  unreasonable,  but  from  a persuasion  that 
the  power  of  remedying  the  grievances  complained  of  was  not  vested  in  the  Board,  but  in 
the  Parliament ; and  finally,  expressed  his  desire  that  memorialists  would  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment— get  the  matter  of  complaint'legislatively  settled,  and  thus  remove  from  the  shoulders 
of  his  Grace  an  additional  burthen  to  his  over  onerous  duties.  The  second  document  is 
from  the  Board  itself,  being  a reply  to  the  forementioned  memorial,  which  some  one  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  his  Grace  to  do  so.  This 
document  also  admits  the  grievances  of  memorialists,  but  denies  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  redress  them,  and  refers  to  Parliament  as  the  only  resource  to  have  these  grievances 
removed. 

“ My  Lord,  I presume  these  documents  were  candidly  penned;  if  so,  the  Board  can  have 
now  no  objection  to  the  redress  of  our  grievances  which  still  remain  unredressed,  notwith- 
standing repeated  applications  to  the  Board  for  their  removal  during  the  last  forty  years, 
and  to  my.  own  knowledge,  three  or  four  times  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  I have 
officiated  in  the  parish.  During  all  this  time  the  Board  pleaded  their  want  of  power  to 
comply  with  our  wishes ; this,  however,  they  can  no  longer  do,  as  your  Lordship  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  can  now,  agreeably  to  their  directions  and  expressed  wishes, 
represent  them  to  Parliament,  and  have  our  rights  restored. 

“ The  first,  and  most  important  of  these  rights,  I conceive  to  be  the  placing  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords,  a full  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  funds,  originally  their  property,  the  compensation  given  for  their 
disfranchisement.  Had  their  share  of  the  compensation  been  originally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  parish  priest  of  Swords  for  the 
time  being,  and  four  respectable  laymen  of  the  parish,  the  intentions  of  the  Parliament 
would  have  appeared  more  natural  and  just  than  the  trust  complained  of,  and  the  accumu- 
mulation  of  the  grievances,  abuses  and  wrongs  that  have  since  taken  place,  would  have 
been  prevented. 

“ Secondly.— The  right  of  the  Catholic  pastor  to  direct  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  children  under  his  care,  and  for  whom  he  is  responsible  to  God,  is  a right  which  he 
cannot  in  conscience  alienate,  and  which  the  Parliament  never  did  or  could  contemplate, 
without  nullifying  their  own  act,  by  demanding  an  impossible  condition.  But  what  the 
Parliament  never  intended,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  by 
employing  Catholic  funds  for  the  perversion  of  Catholic  intellects;  and  in  many  cases 
succeeded,  if  not  in  open  perversion,  at  least  in  rendering  the  children  careless  and  indif- 
ferent in  learning  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  manifesting  a spirit  of  disobedience  and 
insubordination  to  their  pastor.  For  instance,  we  used  every  means  compatible  with  peace 
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Dublin.  and  duty  to  instruct  the  children,  particularly  those  attending  the  borough  school.  We 

were  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  to  the  parish  chapel  every  Saturday,  to  be  instructed  in 

Borough  School  of  Qat]10pc  catechism,  being  refused  tire  privilege  of  entering  the  borough  school  on  Saturdays 

wor°'  ' for  that  purpose ; but  we  found  by  experience  that  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  the  children 

Rev.  Thos.  Kiernan.  atten(jjng  borough  school,  attended  at  the  catechism  on  Saturdays ; and  when  I would 
await  at  the  school  gate  the  dismissal  of  the  children  from  the  school,  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturdays,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  the  chapel  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  some  would  go  home,  some  would  hide  themselves,  and  some  go  with  reluctance, 
while  others  would  manifest  signs  of  contempt  for  the  advice  given  them.  At  length 
finding  my  efforts  to  collect  the  children  ineffectual,  I was  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  waiting  for  them  at  the  school  gate,  and'liad  to  content  myself  by  calling  on  the  parents 
from  the  altar  to  make  them  attend. 

“ On  another  occasion  we  learned  that  the  children  attending  the  infant  school,  were 
taught  to  recite  Protestant  prayers,  but  to  omit  Catholic  prayers,  such  as  to  bless  them- 
selves, say  the  Hail  Mary,  &c. ; on  receiving  this  information,  we  felt  ourselves  conscien- 
tiously bound  to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  infant  school,  which  we  were  informed 
was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  proselytism.  On  then-  being  withdrawn,  the  parents  were 
refused  the  coals  which  were  purchased  by  the  funds,  to  which  they  had  a legal  right.  On 
this  trying  occasion,  or  rather  crying  injustice,  we  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of 
the  people  themselves,  to  contribute  a sum  of  money  to  open  a coal  yard,  where  they 
could  purchase  coals  at  the  same  price  which  they  paid  for  them  in  the  borough  coal  yard, 
the  parishioners  thus  taxing  themselves  for  the  poor,  whose,  legal  rights  were  disregarded, 
while  the  poor  were  permitted  to  suffer  from  the  perishing  inclemency  of  a severe  winter. 

“ Thirdly. — The  Catholic  pastor  cannot  yield  his  charge  of  the  faith  of  the  children  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  repudiate  that  faith ; but  by  tamely  suffering  the  children  of  his 
people  to  read  the  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  a class-book,  and  without 
Catholic  notes,  or  exposition  of  the  obscure  passages,  would  be  calculated,  in  my  belief, 
to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  children.  Now  it  appears  that  such  has  been  the  case  in  the 
Swords  borough  school ; for  having  on  one  occasion  visited  the  school,  I asked  the  master, 
who  is  a Protestant,  if  the  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  used  as  a class 
book,  he  replied  that  it  was ; and  on  my  objecting  to  its  use,  he  said  that  such  was  the  rule 
of  the  Board,  and  to  refuse  to  comply  with  then-  order  would  be  dismissal. 

“ Whence,  my  Lord,  it  is  plain  that  if  justice  had  been  originally  respected,  if  a full 
proportionate  dividend  of  the  compensation  to  the  people  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  trustees  for  then-  use,  if  the  people  were  instructed  with  then-  own  money,  justice 
would  have  been  done,  contumely  and  repute  of  bigotry  -would  have  spared  the  Board — 
sufferings,  heart-burnings,  and  discontent  would  not  have  accompanied  abuses  the  most 
scandalous ; nor  would  you,  my  Lord,  be  now  troubled  with  this  irksome  inquiry  into  a 
monument  of  bigotry  and  injustice.” 

14059-  When  was  the  memorial  to  which  you  refer  presented  ? — In  1842. 

14060.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  memorial? — Yes,  this  is  a Copy. 

14061.  You  can  hand  it  in  ? — It  has  been  put  into  my  hands.  1 have  been  told  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  that  was  presented  in  1842.  [The  same  is  delivered  in.] 

14062.  The  Commissioners  wish  to  have  this  memorial  read.  [The  memorial  is  read  as 
follows]  : — 

“Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Swords 
respectfully  prayeth — 

“That  your  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  Board,  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  into  favourable  consideration,  the  prayer  of  your  memorialists,  represented  in  the 
following  statement. 

“ That  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  school  of  Swords  are  required  to 
read,  as  a class-book,  the  Authorized  Protestant  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 

“ That  in  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school,  revised  by  the  Governors,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  1st  June,  1821,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  is  not  ordered. 

“ That,  however,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  school  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  a class  book, 
and  that  your  memorialists  presume  it  is  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Governors. 

“ That  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  that  they  entertain  a conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a 
class  book ; that  their  objection  is  further  increased  by  their  children  being  compelled  to 
read  the  Scripture  in  a version  not  approved  of  by  their  church.  That  the  practice  referred 
to,  prevents  the  school  from  being  so  generally  useful  as  memorialists  are  convinced  the 
Governors  would  desire. 

“ Your  memorialists  respectfully  submit,  that  it  is  not  under  such  circumstances,  or  with 
such  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  attend  the  school,  that  education  can 
be  conferred  with  all  its  attendant  advantages. 

“ That  impressed  with  these  convictions  your  memorialists  pray  that  the  Governors  may 
order  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  discontinued  as  a class  book  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  children ; and  that  two  Roman  Catholic  assistants  be  appointed,  to  give  religious 
instruction  (in  the  head  and  infant  schools)  to  those  children,  after  school-hours,  or  during 
the  time  the  Protestant  children  are  receiving  similar  instruction  from  the  Protestant 
schoolmaster.  _ 

“ Memorialists  further  state  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  Governors  at  their  meeting 
of  the  1st  June,  1821,  it  was  provided  that  the  relief  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  in  the 
way  of  coals  and  medicine,  is  limited  to  those  who  send  their  children  to  the  school,  or.  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  Protestant  vicar  or  curate  of  Swords.  Your  memorialists  pray  that 
such  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  regulations  as  will  not  leave  it  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  said  Protestant  clergymen  who  are  to  receive  coals,  medical  relief,  or  apprentice 
fees.  __  11 

“ Memorialists  state  that  they  have  the  most  decided  objection  to  the  giving  of  apprentice 
fees  to  strangers,  or  that  any  of  the  pecuniary  emoluments  derivable  from  an  attendance 
on  the  school  should  be  extended  to  any  but  those  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough ; lor  it  is  obvious  that  the  practice  of  admitting  strangers  to  a share  in  these 
pecuniary  advantages  is  an  inducement  to  many  to  settle  in  the  borough,  who  afterwards 
in  many  instances,  become  a burthen  to  the  parish. 

“That  the  superintendent  of  the  school  resides  at  a distance  of  four  miles  from  it-  and 
your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  such  superintendent  should  be  a resident  in  the 
town. 

“That  of  the  female  portion  of  the  scholars  a certain  number  are  kept  at  needlework 
after  schoolhours,  until  nine  o’clock  at  night  in  winter— a practice  which  memorialists 
consider  is  dangerous  to  the  morals,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  such  children 

That  memorialists  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Governors  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  discontinuation  of  the  borough  medical  dispensary — an  institution  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  a large  number  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  pray  for  a re-establishment  of 
that  establishment. 

“ ^at  memorialists  further  state  that  there  are  two  pumps  in  the  town,  erected  at  a 
great. expense,  neither  of  which  afford  a supply  of  water  to  the- inhabitants  from  not  being 
kept  m repair.  ° 

“ That  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  hope  that  as  the  funds  of  the  borough  were  granted 
by  Government  as  a compensation  to  the  freeholders  for  the  loss  of  the  elective  franchise 
so  the  Governors  will  not  deem  memorialists  unreasonable  in  seeking  for  a public  audit  of 
the  accounts  every  year ; and  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

“ Signed  by  order, 

» May  28,  1842.”  “ Pa™°K  Bo™’  Secretary. 


Dublin. 


Borough  School  of 
Swords. 

Rev.  Thos.  Kieman. 


14063.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  answer  you  received  to  that  memorial  ?— In  writing  to 
the  Secretary. in  answer  to  the  notice  for  the  holding  of  this  court,  I mentioned  that  I had 
m my  possession  a letter  from  the  Archbishop,  refusing  to  present  our  memorial.  But  on 
Monday  last,  as  I was  coming  to  attend  your  court,  I found  two  letters  amongst  my 
papers,  one  of  'which  was  an  answer,  saying  the  memorial  was  presented : but  it  did  not 
say  by  whom.  [The  letter  is  delivered  in.] 

1-4064.  [Secretary. —This  letter  is  signed  by  Dr.  West,  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  then  private  chaplain  and  secretary  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ] [The 
letter  is  read  as  follows] : — 1 - L 

(( 0 T , . , “ The  Palace,  Dublin,  30th  April,  1842. 

oir,— 1 beg  leave  to  acknowledge,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28th  instant,  accompanied  with  a memorial  of  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  borough  of  Swords,  to  the  Governors  of  the  school  of  Swords. 

" The  Archbishop  is  at  present  in  England ; but  I have  no  doubt  his  Grace  will  bring 
the  memorial  under  the  consideration  ot  the  Governors  on  the  first  meeting  that  takes 
place  after  his  return. 

“ I do  not  suppose  his  Grace  will  be  absent  longer  than  a fortnight  more. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  West.” 

14065.  The  memorial  was  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Archbishop 
I hand  in  another  letter.  [The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  :— 

t(  Q . “ The  Palace,  Dublin,  11th  May,  1842. 

bm,— Since  my  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of  certain  inhabitants 
ol  Swords,  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  borough  school,  I have  communicated 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  desires  me  to  represent  to  you  that  the  subject  is  one 
winch  he  cannot  bring  before  the  Board  of  Governors ; not  on  the  ground  that  what  is 
asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no  opinion),  but  because  such 
lundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite  out  of  the  province  of  the 

°« rn  ’ as’  ^ac^’  uPon  a little  reflection  will  be  obvious  to  the  memorialists. 

To  effect  such  changes  it  will  be  necessary  for  memorialists  to  apply  to  Parliament; 
ancl  so  far  from  deprecating  such  a step,  his  Grace  would  have  reason  to  be  glad  if,  among 
other  desirable  results,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  to  be  relieved  from  this  addition  to 
his  already  too-onerous  duties. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  West.” 

14066.  I hand  in  a third  letter.  [The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“ The  Palace,  2nd  June,  1842. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  27th,  urging  his  Grace  to  bring  the  memorial  in  question  before  the  Governors 
ot  the  Swords  school. 
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3>ub.  ur  “ His  Grace  desires  me  to  inform  you  that,  though  not  brought  forward  by  himself,  the 

— memorial  did  come  under  consideration  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  a resolution 

B.orouyh  School  of  passed  that  it  was  not  competent  to  them  to  entertain  it. 

“I  believe  it  was  not  alleged  by  the  Governors  present  that  there  were  no  points 
Iiev.  Thos.  Kiernan.  ^ memorjai  ju  respect  of  which  they  could  exercise  a right  to  make  or  alter  regula- 
tions but  rather  that  the  main  points  sought  by  memorialists  lay  out  of  the  proper  province 
of  the  Board  ; and  I suppose  they  considered  that  any  minor  alterations  they  might  attempt 
would,  probably,  only  leave  the  memorialists  still  unsatisfied. 

‘•I  may  add,  that  none  of  the  Governors  present  seemed  to  have  any  unwillingness  that 
memorialists  should  take  the  step  of  applying  to  Parliament  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
change  in  the  system  of  management,  as  contemplated  in  the  memorial. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  West. 

“ Mr.  P.  II.  Bowden,  &c.,  &c.,” 

14007.  Have  you  any  copy  of  the  letter  that  was  written  ?— Mr.  Bowden,  the  secretary 
on  the  occasion,  has  put  into  my  hands  the  letter  to  which  the  last  was  an  answer.  I hand 
it  in.  [The  letter  is  read  as  folio wsl  : — ^ 

“ Old  Town,  Swords,  May  2 1,  1842. 

“My  Lord,— Since  I had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you,  for  your  consideration,  and 
that  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Swords  school,  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  relative  to  the  management  of  the  borough  school,  I have  had  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  W.  West,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy.  [Here  follows  Mr.  West’s  letter.]  I have 
laid  your  Grace’s  reply  to  the  memorial,  as  conveyed  to  me  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  West’s  letter, 
before  the  memorialists ; and  they  have  instructed  me  to  say  in  reply  that  they  cannot  see 
how  the  removal  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a class-book  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  should 
constitute  what  your  Grace  is  pleased  to  call  a fundamental  change,  when  it  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  charter  by  which  the  school  is  incorporated,  nor  in  the  Governors’  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  school,  revised  at  their  meeting  of  the  1st  of  June,  1821,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  taught  at  all,  much  less  to  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith. 

“ Memorialists  are,  therefore,  quite  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Governors  to 
order  the  removal  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  as 
well  as  any  of  the  other  grievances  set  forth  in  the  memorial.  Impressed  with  this  con- 
viction, memorialists  would  entreat  of  your  Grace  to  bring  the  memorial  before  the  Board ; 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Board  will  say  that  it  would  be  illegal  and  out  of  the 
province  of  the  Board  to  grant  what  is  asked  for  in  the  memorial,  then  the  memorialists 
will  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  take  your  Grace’s  recommendation,  and  bring  the 
matter  before  Parliament. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Grace’s  obedient  servant, 

“ Patrick  H.  Bowden.” 


14068.  As  I am  on  the  subject  of  memorials,  I will  hand  in  another,  dated  2 1st  July, 
1848.  [The  same  is  delivered  in.] 

14069.  In  what  year  was  the  coal-yarcl  opened  by  subscription  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
opinion,  in  1838. 

14070.  Mr.  Hughes. — Has  it  been  open  ever  since?— No  ; we  could  not  afford  it. 

14071.  Has  it  been  continued  at  intervals? — No  ; we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

14072.  Chairman. — Was  any  answer  received  to  the  memorial,  except  that  from  Arch- 
deacon West  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of.  1 have  not  seen  any  other. 

14073.  [The  memorial  is  read  as  follows : — ] 

“ To  the  Most  Reverend,  the  Right  Honourable,  and  Very  Reverend,  the  Trustees  and 
Governors  of  the  school  of  the  Borough  of  Swords,  County  of  Dublin. 

« q^e  Memorial  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Swords  interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  and  children  of  Swords,  assembled  at  said  town 
on  the  16th  July,  instant, 

“ Respectfully  sheweth — 

“ That  we,  your  memorialists,  anxiously  wish  to  promote  and  impart  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  a sound  moral  and  religious  education  to  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  and 
children  of  Swords.  That  we  believe  that  the  compensation  fund  allowed  at  the  period 
of,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  said  Borough  of  Swords,  was  granted  and  given  for  the 
purpose  of  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  poorer  and  more  destitute  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Swords,  without  distinction  of  creeds  or  forms  of  belief. 

“ Being  also  aware  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Trustees  and  Governors  of  said  school  to 
attain  the  objects  of  the  original  charter  and  foundation  of  this  school,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Trustees,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
well  calculated  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  intention  of  the  institution. 

“ Your  memorialists  would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  children  who  frequent  the  borough  school  ol  Swords  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
we  entertain  a conscientious  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  chil- 
dren of  our  communion  in  the  said  school,  as  a class-book,  without  note  or  comment ; and 
beg  to  recommend  that  the  Extracts  from  the  Holy  Bible,  as  used  in  the  schools  under 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 
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“ Also,  on  the  same  principle — viz.,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 
Swords  are  Roman  Catholics— we  submit  to  your  sense  of  justice  that  it  is  necessary  there  Borough  Schtoi  oJ- 
should  he  a Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress  constantly  attending  m the  said,  school,  Swords. 
and  also  that  a Roman  Catholic  mistress  should  he  in  attendance  in  the  infant  school ; and  Rev.  Thos.  Kiernan. 
we  earnestly  request  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  detain  the  children  for  one  hour,  three 
days  in  each  week  (after  school  time),  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  their  Catechism. 

“ Your  memorialists  likewise  respectfully  pray  your  attention  to  the  present  mode  ol 
apprenticing  children  from  the  school,  which,  as  appears  to  us,  would  bo  much  improved 
bv  giving  (as  is  usual  with  parents  and  guardians)  the  entire  apprentice  fee  when  the 
apprentice  is  bound— taking,  of  course,  the  necessary  precaution  that  the  tradesmen  should 
be  competent,  and  of  unimpeachable  moral  character,  who,  if  deemed  necessary,  should 
give  sufficient  security  for  the  due  performance  of  their  moral  and  other  duties  towards 
such  said  apprentices.  . . , . . x.  ,, 

“ Moreover,  we  request  your  honourable  Board  to  take  into  your  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing,  as  heretofore,  the  fees  for.  twelve  apprentices. 

1 “ We  have  the  honour  to  be,  of  your  honourable  Board,  the  humble  and  obedient 

servants,  _ _ . 

“ James  Carey,  p.p.,  Chairman. 

“James  M'Owen,  Secretary  for  Parishioners. 

“ Dated  at  Swords,  this  21st  day  of  July,  1848.” 


14074.  Was  there  any  answer  to  that  memorial  in  1848? — I know  nothing  at  all  about 
this  memorial.  I understand  there  was  an  answer  to  it ; but  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  who  died  since.  I understand  he  received  an  answer  to  it. 

14075.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  school  since  1848  ? — I could  not 
tell.  I have  not  been  in  the  school. 

14076.  Mr.  Hughes.— You  are  not  aware  of  any  change?— Iam  not  aware  ot  any 

C'1 140 77.  Chairman Have  you  seen  the  alterations  in  the  rules  that  have  been  announced 

under  the  date  of  the  10th  of  October,  this  year  ?— I have  not.  I heard  of  something  of 
the  kind ; and  any  thing  I have  not  seen  I do  not  like  to  speak  of. 

14078;  Are  you  aware  whether  the  governors  took  any  steps  to  publish  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  school  of  Swords,  revised  in  January,  1847  ?-^I  am  not, 

14079.  Would  you  suggest  any  alterations  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  that 
would  satisfy  Roman  Catholic  parents  ?— So  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  is  my  duty  to  express 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  I refer  your  lordships  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  that  was 
held  in  Swords  last  Sunday,  when  their  wishes  were  publicly  announced  ; and,  according 
to  their  resolutions,  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  _ . 

140S0  Mr.  Stephens. — When  was  thefirst  complaint  made  against  the  system  ot 
religious  education  pursued  in  Swords  school  ?— It  was  made  previous  to  my  coming  to 
Swords.  _ , . ..  . , 

14081  When  did  you  come  to  Swords  ?— I am  twenty. years  m the  parish. 

140S2.  Who  made  that  complaint  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  parish  priest.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  complaint  was,  that  they  obliged  the  children  to  learn  something  of  the 
Protestant  catechism.  . , . . , . , ,, 

14083.  Was  the  memorial  of  1842  the  first  written  complaint  you  made  against  the 
system  of  religious  education  pursued  in  the  Swords  school  ?— There  was  a memorial 
previous  to  that;  at  least  we  had  a meeting.  I could  not  positively  say  that  there  was 
a memorial  drawn  up  at  that  meeting  and  presented;  but  I know  Mr.  Forster  who  is 
after  giving  evidence,  attended  the  meeting.  He  waited  on  his  Grace  to  represent  to  him 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  with  a view  of  having  their  grievances  redressed  previous  to 


14084.  When  did  you  order  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  withdraw  from  the  Swords 
school?— 1 could  not  positively  say.  About  1839  or  1840. 

14085.  When  did  you  first  order  the  Roman  Catholic  children  not  to  attend  the  Swords 
school  ? — The  infant  school  ? 

14086.  Yes  ? — About  that  period. 

140S7.  1840  ?— About  1839  or  1840.  1£>KOO 

14088.  Did  any  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the  school  m 18o2  ?— Yes,  there  did. 
14089.  Are  you  drawing  any  distinction  between  the  infant  schools  and  the  other  schools 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  children  were  withdrawn  ?— Yes. 

14090.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  saw  a copy  of  that  document  before  [exhibiting  a paper  to 

^UoS .'  Thatfis  dated  in  1853  ?— Yes ; the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  big  school 
in  1853.  , . . . . ,. 

14092.  Chairman.— You  were  about  to  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting 


14093/litcrelc^y.— I read  from  the  Freeman's  Journal,  of  Moriday,  October  22nd, 
1855,  resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  held  in  Swords,  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  October, 

"At  a numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Swords,  held  in  the  chapel-vard  on  yesterday,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — ^ -p 
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Dublin.  “ Josiah  Foster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Borough,  School  of  “ Proposed  by  Fitz  Eustace  Foster,  Esq. ; seconded  by  Mr.  Hugh  Moran  : 

Rpv  “ Pesolved— That  having  seen  a public  notice,  purporting  to°emanate  from  the  gover- 

Rey.  Thos.  Kieman,  nors  of  Swords  Borough  Schools,  and  intimating  that  the  following  regulation  is  to  be 
adopted  m the  management  of  these  schools,. viz.— ‘That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to 
receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 
or  guaidians  object;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  no -child  shall .be  thereby  m effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  schools  afford’— we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  regulation  is 
b?  bj  110  means  remedies  tlie  conscientious  objections  wo  have 

so  frequency  notified  to  the  governors.  That  it  is  not  true  that  this  regulation  has 
obtained  popularity  by  itself  alone  throughout  the  country  as  a guarantee  against  nro 
selytism ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the  National  Board  of  Education,  from  whom  this  regula- 

PnlhAr  b°rinV<w  WaS  °bll^d  order  t0  render  it  in  any  degree  acceptable  to  the 
Cathohc  pubhc)  to  connect  it  with  others  and  more  effectual  rules,  with  a view  to  the 
same  object , and  that  no  school  designed  or  endowed  for  general  education  can  be  con 
?i  erW1SC  than  uufau'  and  unJust  in  its  management  if  (as  is  the  case  with  Swords 

of^tli^childifnTe"]?^'8’  ^ana°'?r]Sj  ?nd  teacl1iers>  ai^  a11  Protestants,  whilst  the  vast  majority 
ot  the  clnldi  en  to  be  educated  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We,  conseciucntlv  reom-d 

dro/tTaTsohooir*  t0  bS  11’Cl°Ced’  b}' tb6  reguli“ion  in  mention,  to  sem?back‘o'ur  chil- 
“ ProPosed  by  Robert  Russell  Cruise,  Esq. ; seconded  by  Mr.  John  M'Cann  • 
reneSedlv  nfTJ  at  im.s,n™h  ^ the  governors  of  the  schools  have  been  made  aware 
onPlfSt'  If  5 conscientious  objections  to  the  system  pursued  in  them,  and  that  it  was 
f t l0Se  conscicntlous  Objections  we  were  eventually  compelled  to  withdraw 
our  children,  we  can  regard  the  offer  made  in  ‘the  notice’  alluded  to  ol^aSSE 
foes  theiem  mentioned,  in  no  other  light  than  as  prizes  for  religious  prevarication 
We  TOnsejiiOTtly  reject  those  fees  (tempting  as  they  are),  and  should^ regard  any  of  our 
co-rehgiomsts  who  would  take  them,  under  existing  circumstances,  as  unfaithful  to  the 
combined  resolution  under  which  we  discontinued  the  attendance  of  our  children 
„ Pr0P?sed  Bl'ai«a"'  Es1'  1 seconded  hy  Mr.  John  M'Kenna  ■ . 

ttesolved— that  whereas  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw  onr  children  in  conseouenoo 
he  Tn  Srm„7?nI-fhefm:d  °r‘-e  SOT0rnqrs  to  place  the  schools  on  a footing  whiclAouId 
twts  w!h  n?'1*10™  prmciples,  and  of  tlioir  obstinate  disregard  for  more 
ArohbSnoTthk  °,1!' P0“tlons' thos8  °f  Paf>r,  and  even  of  the  Eev.flate)  Catholic 
™t«nie.»V  A dlocfs8i  aad>  as  were,  therefore,  under  the  necessity,  at  a yery 

&i  a school  we  t 9 scllools-  ia™&  in  tIlc  inter™.  «o  Me  our  chape! 

men?  rtl'  u *¥“■  ,m  ,aU  Justice,  W0  entitled  to  an  allocation  of  the  endow- 

borou^h-  tndbwe°rfedS<;h00lS  T Pr°Por*;on  to  *0  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
i T , Pledge  ourselves  hereby  not  to  allow  our  children  to  return  to  the 
Swords  schools  until  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  arrangement  shall  be  guaranteed  to  us 

Resolved  Vf™  B°W?^E^’  SeCOnded  * Mr.  Peter  floranf 
rpJSSfj  t regards  the  surplus  funds,  it  was  always  an  abuse  of  the  charter 
schoil? andwe  Ire' *hemco”tinSent  °»>e  attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
tionate  share  S S r determined,  irrespective  of  this  point,  to  insist  on  a propor- 
tioime  share  m their  application,  as  also  m some  part  to  share  in  their  administntinn  1 
..  bJ  Rota'k.Bowden  Esc,  ; seconded  by  Mr.  Thornes  Lowndes  : 

we  ™ • T?  ‘,haTmS  considered  yery  maturely  the  question  of  education  generally 

- afford  us  the  necessary 

« p1Z1'l?Sej  blA"St?  Ford’  Estl- ; sec<mdecl  by  Owen  Beahan,  Esq. : 
printed  at  ^ 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

“Josiah  Foster,  Chairman. 

a schoolhouse.  7 ' that  the^  were  °Miged  to  convert  the  chapel  into 

to  fte  preset  time!" “ Chapd  taS  bee11  “sed  “s  a »<*o*foom  ?-Tes ; since  1853 

14098  and  fete*? ’’Tee1']  ^ cbddr0n. at ' tbat  B0hool? — I dare  say  about  150. 
haia  tate^ctad  for  mat.  “ ”°‘  P0Sltocl*  “S  1 *>  n0‘  ™‘  ‘ba  ^»ol.  We 

U?no  n°?  d°  !“0W>  i °™  knowledge,  the  numbers  ?_I  do  not 

urn'  w 7 ° mow  of  the  fact  of  the  school  being  carried  on  in  the  chapel?-!  do 

governors  *°  **  from  1863  ‘°  **  Pre80at  ‘™0-  ®0 

governors,  in  respect  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  ?— Hone ; not  to  me. 
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14102.  And  not  to  any  other  person  to  your  knowledge  ? — I did  not  hear  of  it.  Ddblin. 

14103.  Mr.  Stephens ■ — I suppose  it  is  said  that  the  trustees.'  are  bound  to  frame  such  Borough  School  of 
rules  and  regulations  as  would  enable  the  children  of  all  religious  denominations  to  Swords. 
receive  daily  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  branches  of  agri-  Rev.  Thos.  Kiernan. 
culture  as  will  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  livelihood.  Is  that  what 
you  are  contending  for  ? — That  they  should  adopt  a system  consistent  with  the  charter, 
and  not  force  a system  of  education  upon  us  to  which  we  conscientiously  object.  1 read 
the  charter,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  requiring  them  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book, 
nor  to  exclude  Catholic  teachers.  I do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  thing  in  the  charter 
of  that  kind. 

Rev.  James  Sheridan  sworn  and  examined.  Eev-  Jas-  Sheridan. 

14104.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  parish  of  Swords?— I am  Catholic 

°U  14^05.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— Close  on  four  years.  Four  years  the  27th  of  next 
month.  , , . 

14106.  Can  you  state  how  many  children  have  been  attending  your  school  m the  chapel 
since  the  withdrawal  from  the  borough  school?— To  the  best  of  my  opinion  the  number 


averages  about  150.  In  the  harvest  and  spring  seasons  the  number  is  something  less, 
i < ' a-  tu-.i—  — j 9 .Girls  alone.  The  male  teacher  will  answer  for  the  attend- 


14107.  Males  and  females?— 
ance  of  the  boys.  , . . , 

14108.  Where  is  the  boys’  school?— In  the  town,  adjacent  to  the  chapel.  It  is  under 
the  National  Board.  . , ' , . . . , „ 

14109.  Mr.  Hughes You  recollect  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  children 

from  Swords.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  1853  ?— It  was  in  August,  1853. 

14110.  And  the  withdrawal  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time?— Up  to  the  present 


moment.  . 

14111.  Has  any  proposition  ever  been  made  to  you,  or  to  any  other  person  to  your  know- 
ledge, by  the  governors  of  the  Swords  borough  school,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  so  withdrawn  ?— There  was  no  proposition  made  to  me. 

14112.  Or  to  any  other  person  to  your  knowledge? — It  was  never  communicated 


14113.  And  those  children  continue  to  he  educated  up  to  the  present  moment  in  the 
Catholic  chapel,  and  at  great  expense  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish?— We  are  obliged  to 
see  two  mistresses  paid.  ,,  . , 

14114.  The  school  carried  on  in  the  chapel  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  iNationai 
Board? — No. 

14115.  And  receives  no  aid  from  it?— No  aid.  . . „ .,  .. 

14116.  And  is  dependent  altogether  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  ?— Dependent  altogether  upon  the  support  of  the  people. 

14117.  Is  the  master  of  the  National  School  in  attendance? — Yes.  _ 

14118.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  consider  it  of  importance  that  provision  should  be  made 
or  the  education  of  poor  girls?— I think  it  absolutely  necessary.  . . 

14119.  Do  you  consider  such  a provision  equal  in  importance  as  a provision  tor  tne 
education  of  boys  ?— Yes.  And  I have  ascertained  that  there  is  a vast  improvement  m 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  people  since  the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  borough 
school.  The  children  are  humble  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  pastors.  Any  parent 
in  the  parish  will  state  this  to  you.  And  I am  certain,  even  those  who  differ  from  us  m 
religion  will  coincide  with  me  in  this  statement.  . . , 

14120.  Do  you  think  any  system  of  education  would  be  perfect  or  satisfactory  without 
a pro™  being  made  for  the  education  of  girls  ?-No.  Nothing  would  without 

it.  I think  the  education  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population  fully  as  important  as  the 


^54121.  Dr.  Andrews. — There  were  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  infant  school  in  1852 


and  1853  ?— Yes.  Up  to  the  1st  of  August,  1853. 

14122.  During  the  whole  of  your  time  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attended  the  mian 
school  till  the  general  withdrawal  ? — Yes. 


Charles  A.  Eaintford,  Eaq.  Bworn  and  examined.  C.A.Kilnjftra.riq. 

14123.  Chairman. — Do  you  reside  in  Swords?— I have  resided  in  Swords  thirty-four 


1 14124.  The  Commissioners  will  receive  any  statement  yon  wish  to  inalie  in  reference  to 
this  school  ? — I will  read  the  following  statement : — 


“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I beg  leave,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Swords,  to  lay  before  you  the  following  statement  of  facts _ relative  to  the 
endowment,  mode  of  management,  and  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  borough 
schools  of  Swords.  . „ 

“ First That  the  Roman  Catholics  are  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  borough  of 

Swords,  and  possess  legal  and  equal  rights  with  their  Protestant  neighbours  in  the  borough 
to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  borough  fund,  in  proof  of  which  we  respectfully  refer  to 
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D— the  9harto  of  El  corporation,  which  was  enrolled'  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  lit},  ,.o 
Borough  Scjmlof  March,  1805.  We  would  also  make  reference  to  the  Act  of  33rd  George  III  chan  21 
Swortb.  Insh,  entitled  ■ An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Her  Majesty’s  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Sie!*’ 
C.  A,  Kamsford,  Esq.  m Ireland,’  which  gave  Roman  Catholics  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parhament  ■ 
and  ajso  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  in  the  year  1805  (as  Touched  hy  the 
signature  of  Daniel  M Kay),  ‘ adjudicated  upon  the  claims  of  the  different  electors  and  to 
W.  \°  SrdB'  4bo  SUm,of f 16.000  ■ to  those  electors,  as  a compensation  for  the 
loss  of  then  franchise,  amongst  whose  names  will  be  found  many  Roman  Catholics.  Should 
additional  proof  be  required,  the  school  itself,  capable  of  accommodating  400  childrcnat  its 
Sm  °b„r,  ?U‘  *h,3t  ft*  AU  wI,°  aPflted  coals  (who  were  oS  that  1st)  ^ reeled 

Xd 'Ter6  *>“  ■*"*-  invariably  b Z 

sehooffor  ti,7S  co?scion,i“'lsly  object  to  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  borough 
school  for  the  following  reasons,  namely— first,  because  that  system  is  altogether  Protes. 

t W dePut)’-superintendcnt  (who  has  the.  direction  solely  in  his 
t0  b0  a Pro“  cler®man- “d  a11  the  *•*» 

„ cl  Third-rJIiat  tlie  ^fotes,tant  versi°n  of  the  Scriptures  has  always  been  introduced  as 
Ba^^sdept^d°fni*1tfrUCtin^,?ie  E°m-an  iCatholic  cMdren>  who  were  compelled  to  read  any 

Potioiiicol  examinations 

AridlTw^7T«“St^’lkV%de.1M7s"P”r;“‘eoaent  (the  Iley.  William  Ormsby,  now  of 
Aiklow)  was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  the  Roman  Catholic  children  on  Scriptural  subjects 
°f  hiS  °W11’  giving  Ilis  explanations  of  the  text  - aJd 
the  teacher  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  course  ; also,  ill  spelling-books  used  for  the 
' to  the Vvho f™8  pel?tog  *°  R°mal(  Catholic  doctrine  was  cut  out ; other  books  offensiye 
to  Luther  Ac  S1°"  '70r°  ”S°  1,1  Sch001’  a"d  0,10  in  Particular,  containing  a hymn 

thl^o^Wmfch1,118^83  lla™  *lvray?  refused  to  give  the  inhabitants  any  account  of 
i,wt7b7.  f fund,  though  repeatedly  solicited.  That  their  fund  has  been  misapplied  in 
the  Wool  7V * 3 7 Pel'E0n.s,t0  America,  in  giving  fees  to  persons  residing  without 
t erebv  MdWoS’tai1'1  e''011  oats,dc ‘°  a great  glance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  parish* 
tnereby  holding  out  encouragement  for  strangers  to  settle  here. 

blxth— f hat  there  has  been  a waste  of  the  funds  hy  purchasing  land  and  houses  for 
th°  o.77S0daS?V-f  P“'sons  not  recognised  as  claimants  in  the  charter  in  that  respect 
beventh.— That  m consequence  of  the  governors’  repeated  refusals  to  give  any  l edress 
shmi  i'a-?  °f  i f BT“  Catholic  children  have  withdrawn  them  from  the  borough  school 
since  1853,  and  have  been  necessitated,  in  order  that  they  should  receive  the  greaf  benefits 
of  a religions  and  moral  education,  to  erect  a new  Catholic  school  for  those  children  at  a 

vei -Vastly  *?rr,.rd.*T  sac^e„(in  a te“p°rai  i-**  <*  ’«»>  •» cost  0f  tm. 

■ reaper  to7renertve  "*  *“  Sb'a?gers,  to  tIle  dis‘rtct,  unconnected  with- it  in 

Whffl  i ■ ProPertf-  , Tllat  011  ™e  occasion  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr 
relative^to  WdlT  1 °f  Roman  Catholics  of  Swofos,  -dated  1842/ 

11ZZJ a n sc!10?'’  states  that  b's  Grace  would  have  reason  to  he  Mad  (if 

amongst  other  desirable  results),  the  Archbishop  of  Dubhn  was  to  be  relieved  from  his 
alieady  too  numerous  duties.  The  other  trustees,  having  also  like  onerous  burdens  on 
hen-  hands,  independent  of  their  trust,  all  might  desire,  on  these’groniA  alone  t weS 
aaf°  4 10  rea5°”s  a“TC  s“cd,  to  bo  released  from  the  extra  duties® imposed  on  them  as 
govemois  and  trustees  of  the  borough  schools  alluded  to.  That  these  schools  as  at 
Jouree1  J°,n.sbtubsd’  ■ertead  of  being  a benefit  to  all  classes,  are  and  have  been  a perpfiual 

fits  of \ho  fnnd^  m l^i-Tf?  -a  r™ed,J  aU  tIloso  grieTances,  “'d  to  extend  the  bene- 
suvelst  a ° f Masses  resident  m the  borough,  wo  would,  with  every  submission, 
StafC/ffl  Oompensation  Fund  agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  onr  public 
meeting  at  fawoids  on  the  21st  instant,  which  passed  unanimously,  a conv  of  which  wo 
presume  to  present  for  your  inspection.  It  is  considered  there  can  be  ' no rearoniMe 
objection  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  children  or  tlieir  parents  provided  the 

for  - 2SS  h “ T °Ut • °f  41,0  ff'ds  “ wm  aecure  ‘°  «>em  efficient  funds 

14  res  Protestmt  teachers,  and  premiums  and  awards  as  now  for  their  children," 

-Hi 25.  Have  yon  any  further  statement  to  make ?—I  have  been  in  the  habit  <lm. 

’ llS1 theseSs’choM  0fTW,,4lt8 T0r7 ™mero“s  memorials  for  the  people  of  the  'borough 
1 Eo?a„dZ  l,„t  J t “ great.«™bm  of  since  1825  or  1826.  I have 

a memorandum  here  of  a few  ; they  were  from  private  individuals  generally  And  resnect- 

“efe  redXseitulatie48'  1 “T  T be“  P'““‘ad To SKSi 

received  these  regulations  under  cover  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  by  order  of  the  gover- 
orde’rs  1 “*  1 ~ *"0se 

14126.  Are  these  the  regulations  of  1847  ? Of  1848. 

14127.  [Secretary — This  document  of  February,  1848,  is  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  as  deputy-superintendent J ' V 

- tendent  5 dir7teSa?  “ ?6-  dlslr'b“‘>»'>  »f  those  funds  placed  under  his  care,  the  superin- 
. tendent  is  dmected-to  act  impartially,  recognising  no  distinction  of  religious  persuasion, 
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fsggg 

» !-  «•  “-h  * 

“ (Signed), 

“ Richard  Dublin,  Chairman. 

“ Swords,  February  9 th,  1848.”  " WM'  &'  0llMSBY'  Deputy-Superintendent. 

14128.  At  the  period  that  memorial  was  presented  there  were  several  others  from  the 
tird^sewer.  OT  elgllt.  Some  wer°et?pt“£d 

?nS?di  *1  tt<i  * .V  'r  ??ght  ha™  be<m  ®rteen  or  seventeen  sent  in®  t once  from  private 
mdividuajs  ; but  I did  not  keep  a note  of  the  number  of  them  ; and  I think  that  in  two  or 

£ Xte oSpeZsZhaf ^otrm0rialS  W”e  "°‘  WeSmtei-  1 °°“ld  W”S  *™rd 
14130  Mr.  Stephens.—-!  believe  you  stated  that  you  commenced  in  1825  getting  no 
™T.Td  ryeo‘ of  th|  ,Sw?rds  Sci001  lmre  B0  document  to  show  that?bui  fetou 
say”  ™ roSsThat  g ” *“*  tt°Se  matters’ 1 tbb*  1 ™ght  with  trutf 

r y1,^1-  Iperoeive  you  have  charged  the  Rev.  William  Ormsby  with  lecturing  the  Roman 
Cathohc  children  on  Scriptural  subjects  from  a catechetical  publication  of  hi? own  gbhlg 
his  own  explanation  of  the  text,  and  that  the  teachers  were  ordered  to  pursue  tlZsame 
course ; that  in  supplying  books  used  in  tile  school,  any  thing  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctnno  was  out  out ; that  other  books  offensive  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion  were  used 
in  the  school,  and  that  one  in  particular  contained  a hymn  to  Luther— how  do  von  know 
those  assumed  factsP—From  the  information  obtained  from  the  schoolmaster  of  th^iational 

' school  sonm  years  agT  Ker°  ^ ^ inStan0e’  "'hen  ^ trough 

is  tofe  be“  o"fL7k°wfe7gr°nal  ^ 1 that  statement 

of^Lfc^r8!  Tpucuy,  have  always  refused  to  give  the  inhabitants  any  account 
bLTmhSfvl  tho"«h  repeatedly  solicited,  and  that  those  finds  have 

thofe  SSI  ■ assisting  persons  to  emigrate  to  America-to  what  amount  have 
to  tods  “'taPPhad  ?-I  cannot  tell.  The  governors  never  gave  any  account  of 

the  tnvpiwi!.  JOTl  S‘Te  T 5ames  of  “I  Persolls  who  have  been  sent  to  America  by 
i ,cannot  Slve  tbe  names  at  present.  I saw  them  going.  * 

{“"J*  ”ben  dld  you  see  them  going  ?— Within  these  three  years. 

1 4 1 do.  How  many  ? — I cannot  say  the  number. 

to  AmericaH^By0  SiSZ  S±T°  B“Pplied  With  fmlds  from  “>  Agnate 

mo  ‘ho  nature  of  those  remarks  ?— They  said  they  were  going  to  America 
Anstraliaf havlIlg  trades  fi'om  tbe  schools.  The  money  was  given  to  go  to  America  or 

S?"  J°?  givo  me  the  1Ialnes  of  *ho  emigrants?— I cannot. 

11  ai  rre  th°f  aI1  b0JB  educated  in  the  school  ? — I consider  so. 
the  town.  makeS  J°"  c0”sider  ^-Because  I knew  them  by  sight.  Persons  in 

1 4 i me  0t  one~ a man  named  Anderson. 

lllll'  TO?at  is-  Z 0hristian  uame ? — I do  not  know  his  Christian  name, 
tins  Ee?  JS  be  nbw  re81ding  ?— In  Santry,  or  near  Santry. 
carpenter  aE  occuPatl°n  does  lie- follow  ?— He  has  a farm  at  present.  He  was- 
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14146.  What  sum  of  money  did  he  receive  ? — I do  not  know.  ...... 

14147.  How  do  you  know  lie  received  any  money?— From  friends  of  his. 

14148.  Give  me  their  names? — Mr.  Fagan,  Swords. 

14 1 49.  Any  other  person  ? — I think  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  of  Swords. 

14150.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  other  person  residing  without. the  borough  who  has 

received  a fee?— I could  not  tell  from  memory.  , . . 

14151.  Have  you  any  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  ? — 1 may  have , but  it  is  so 

l01H  1 f 2 ~ How  long  ago  ?— It  might  he  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more.  There  is  a person 
named  John  Reynolds,  he  did  not  get  a fee,  he  applied  for  it,  and  was  rejected. 

14153.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  other  person  who  has  received  a lee  . A man 
named  Sandes.  . , „ ,, 

14154  Are  you  giving  that  name  from  your  own  knowledge  JNo. 

14155.  I ask  you  to  give  me,  from  your  own  knowledge,  the  name  of  any  other  person 
outside  the  borough  limits  who  has  received  a fee  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  other.  _ 

14156  You  have  also  made  this  charge,  that  there  has  been  a waste  ol  the  funds  in 
purchasing  land  and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  not  recognised  as  claimants 
in  the  charter — give  me  the  particulars  of  that  expenditure  ?— That  is  not  exactly  a state- 
ment from  myself.  I could  not  answer  that  question.  All  I know  is  that  land  has  been 

purchased.  There  are  persons  here  who  could  give  that  evidence. 

14157  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  from  your  own  knowledge  '—I  do  not,  only 
from  report.  That  statement  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Swords. 

14158  Give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  who  authorized  you  to  make  the  statement.'’ 
—There  are  four.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Bowden,  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  are  amongst  them. 

14159.  How  many  more? — I do  not  see  any  more  here.  . 

14160.  How  many  more  authorized  you  to  present  this  memorial  ?— Ihere  might  be  two 
or  three  more.  . , . 

14161.  When  did  they  authorize  you?— Last  night. 

14162.  Five  persons  authorized  you  to  present  this  memorial . There  were  more. 
14163.  How  many  ? — I think  there  might  he  two  or  three  more. 

14164.  Seven?— Yes;  being  the  committee.  . 

14165.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  seven  persons  ? — I cannot  recollect  their  names  now. 
It  was  a thing  in  contemplation  for  two  or  three  days. 

14166.  Did  you  read  this  document  over  to  the  committee  c — I did. 

14167.  Last  night  ?— Mr.  Bowden  read  it  oyer. 

14168.  Was  it  read  to  the  committee  last  night  ? — It  was. 

14169.  Who  wrote  it?— I did. 

John  Lawless  sworn  and  examined. 

14170.  Chairman. — Have  you  attended  the  borough  school  of  Swords  as  a pupil? 
— Y es 

14171.  When  did  you  leave  it?— Three  years  last  August.  ... 

14172.  How  long  were  you  in  that  school? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  m or  about  four 

^ 14173.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  about  the  school?  All 
the  statement  I have  to  make  is  that  the  Protestant  Scriptures  were  introduced. 

14174.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic? — .Yes.  , 

14175.  Your  parents  are  Roman  Catholics? — Yes.  I was  compelled  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  asked  questions  in  them.  . 

14176.  Who  compelled  you  to  read  them?— Mr.  Bryce,  the  assistant  master,  who  was 
the  teacher  of  the  first  class. 

14177.  Who  examined  you  in  them  ? — Mr.  Ormsby.  . 

14178.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby.  His  book  on  the  Scriptures 

the  teacher  used  to  use  in  his  absence.  . . . , 

14179.  Mr.  Hughes- — Is  that  the  book  out  of  which  you  were  examined |A  boon 
entitled  “ Questions  on  the  Gospels  of  Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  intended  for  the 
use  of  schools,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ormsby,  a.b.,  Curate  of  Swords,”  is  shown  to  the 

14180.  Did  you  leave  the  school  in  August,  1853? — In  August,  1852  ; the  year  before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  it. 

14181.  Are  you  a resident  of  Swords? — Yes. 

14182.  Are  your  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  you  ?— I have  sisters,  but  they  are 
not  younger  than  me.  _ . , , . 

14183.  Has  any  brother  or  sister  of  yours  been  receiving  education  at  this  school  sine 
August,  1852? — No.  y., 

14184.  Mr.  Stephens Were  you  at  the  school  four  years  before  August,  185/  ( , 

to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  I cannot  rightly  tell  how  many  years.  _ In  or  about  four  years. 
14185.  Did  you  ever  object  against  being  examined  in  the  Scriptures  by  Mr.  Ormsby 

14186.  Did  you  ever  object  to  the  religious  instruction  you  received  in  that  school 
during  the  four  years  you  were  there? — No. 

14187.  Did  your  parents  object?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  . . o tj0. 

14188.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  ( 
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James  Carey  sworn  and  examined. 

14190  l0n?9VT  y°U  at  th®  k°rouSh  school?— About  three  years. 

01 ' tL  d y,0U  lewe  ?fc  ?~T  was  one  of  thc  ]ast  boys  that  left  it. 

14192'.  Do  yor^wTo“^Nre  *ime  y°U  did?~A  great  d°aI  °{ivS- 
^!i93'qH-V?  y0U  anvT  statc?10nt  t0  make  relative  to  the  school  ?— Only  I was  obliged  to 

MpScTrc8- Every  time  Mr-  Mofte“ c°nie — twice  . ar/sa*: 

14194.  Did  you  ever  object  to  reading  them  ?— No. 

If}]}?-  "°  y°u  know  whether  your  parents  objected ?_I  do  not. 

1419b.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make?— When  wo  would  be  learning  in  the 
first  class  Mr.  Bryson  would  have  the  book;  he  would  call  on  so  many  of  us  together  and 
make  us  stand  before  him  : he  would  ask  us  the  questions,  and  if  we  chanced  to  miss  one 

offL0!1  , uf  US6d  *°  Iasb  “s  with.  Mr.  Moffett  used  not  to  a*  us  to  get  ii 
off  by  heart ; he  used  only  to  ask  us  to  read  it  ® 

14197.  What  book  was  that  ?— The  Testament. 

Mr.  Bryan  ./.  Shell  sworn  and  examined. 

14198.  Chairman  .-Are  you  master  of  the  National  School  of  Swords  ?-I  am,  my  tord 
n l0ng  h"6  y°U  be°n  master  of  tllat  ®ci001  ?— Going  on  twenty-tliree  years1 
(L.Hf  0,  Ha™  yon  eny  statement  you  wrsh  to  make  to  the  Commissioners?— I wish  to  read 
this  document.—  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  year  1831,  as  the  people  of  Swords 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  borough  school,  they  requested 
me  to  open  a .school,  which  I did.  At  the  time  the  last  Commission  was  held  at  Swords  I 
was  examined  by  the  present  Master  Lyle.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  be&g 

Thev'lwmt't”ddnt'  US8d  ‘r  C°me  “di  8tand  outsMe  t0  see  what  pupils  attended  my  school 
They  began  to  deere^e.  I went  to  their  parents  to  ascertain  the  cause ; they  told  me,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Thomas  had  been  with  them,  and  told  them  their  children  should  not  get  trades  nor 
Zker1UT‘S  ‘““ntiom  nor  themselves  coal,  nor  medicine,  if  they  did  not  attend.  I 

took  up  written  certificates  as  to  his  interference,  and  brought  them  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Carey  ■ 

of  Notion*?  Fd,  1?.™*  “/’“n  araof®>  *5  two  Archbishops,  as  they  were  Commissioned 
of  National  Education,  and  a Counsellor  Murphy.  His  Grace,  the  Protestant  Archbishop 

mHle^hSfte™4  “m  d?™'  -M11''  ?IurPhy  me  an  action  could  be  taken,  but  to 
settle  the  mattei  amicably  if  possible  I wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  wishing  for  peace, 
letting  him  know  at  the  same  time  the  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  He 
admm?sbd  V-fTf* ' J°,  hls  Archbishop.  I had  the  honour  of  a letter  from  his  Grace,  to 
“fwd  d N ? legadP™°f  d“gB  ogamet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  I should  be  dismissed 
iSm?d  m bd  Sf001’  and  not  a Iowed  to  teach  any  other;  and  also  his  Grace 

i?  4 Z hmn1'ad  l!e"  P8  ,t0  freYent  the  injustice  of  which  I had  complained ; but  if 
remmimiito  R”86™™.14'  1 waB  not  only  at  liberty,  but  it  was  expected  I would 

communicate  with  him  through  his  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickenson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
did  persevere,  I communicated  the  fact,  and  mentioned  in  my  second  letter  I had  acted  in 

the  Ree?C  Mr°  ™ P°  b ,‘he  ' priest;  Witi  tbe  *wo  letters  I intended  to  proceed  to 
a n PhomaSj  but  met  lnm  near  the  post  office,  introduced  the  matter,  to  which  he 
' P , * °™1  f,°  “UegMneetn  any  man  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  against  you  I 

wlw  S Kb "“oa!  TteZ  ’■  ?ald  be'  for  Scriptural  education.  I said  to  him,  then 
why  do  not  the  Catholics  educated  there  turn  Protestants?  Because,  said  he,  such  Popish 
imi.o«MaS  r\“d  Jheir  Popish  priests  make  such  an  impression  on  them,  that  it  is 
S ’ hut  he  added,  in  the  infant  school  the  children  will  get  Protestant  habits,  and 
a Stt  tr<?  tlme'  1 tben  sald-  do  ye”  intend  *0  proselytize  ? I also  mentioned 
m'stoLs  r„l?afh  “l,  f”11;  64  “Vaff1  "amed  HandIon-  who  was  taken  b,  the  then 
thattoevTcd  ° and  bld  to  pray  to  dead  men  nor  to  dead  women, 

SXl.7 7 h A PTer'  ■ The  *;eT'  gentlemen  replied  he  did  not,  in  the  manner  I had 
Romm  hy  education.  He  then  said,  our  schools  are  full,  and  all  the  pupils,  both 

h-  ZU  „ *tho“e,and  Protestant,  are  now  receiving  a Protestant  education,  and  1 care  not 
»}  what  name  they  may  call  themselves. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant,  &c.,  &c. 

xr„-i  tt  , _ „ “ Bryan  J.  Shiel,  Swords. 

W.  ISeilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

“Endowed  Schools,  Dublin  Castle.” 

toSn.t70  frd”g!lt  me,a  ,bo°1'  anddl1  «*  book  1 found  a hymn  to  Luther,  in 

add  d Pt”L  J*  dld  aPPeaa  fo  belong  to  the  text  origiuaUy;  it  appeared  to  have  hJen 
warn  of  Prates  h,?7fianT  °?TTe  4°  Rran  CatbolioB-  14  bad  reference  to  the  civil 
fond  of  beads  At  tl  6,°'*-  B Ts?ld  thoBe  P^P1?  wore  very  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  very 


fond  of  hrandiv  Aril  , ' ■ T , , vuiy  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  very 
Doyle  nr  hi.  A * ,at  tlme  1 bad  a conversation  with  the  Roy.  Mr.  Thomas.  A boy  named 
and7M!i  ttodrSt  her’  “!“.e  1°  ”?6  to,comPlahr  *out  the  distribution  of  coals.  Dr.  Jaeltson 
They  loofe  j r 1 were  disi tnbutmg  the  coals.  I asked  for  coals  on  behalf  of  this  person, 
should  fheir  hst  and  said  the  name  was  not  on  it,  and  the  coals  were  refused.  1 

Particularly-  f -A  my *1  °rd’ / iat  w,ien, c^^c^ren  were  withdrawn  from  the  borough  school, 
y om  the  infant  school,  when  I would  be  teaching  the  children  the  Lord’s 
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Prayer,  they  stopped  at  the  end  of  it  till  I came  to  the  creed.  That  was  for  two  or  three 
days  successively,  and  I was  obliged  to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject. 

14202.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  referred  to  several  letters ; have  you  copies  of  those 
letters  ?— I have  not.  I had  them  for  years ; I did  not  think  they  would  be  useful  or  neces- 
sary, and  I destroyed  them. 

14203.  Did  you  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  say  the  children  should  not  get  trades, 
nor  any  emoluments  from  the  school,  nor  then-  relatives  medicine  and  coal,  if  they  did  not 
attend  the  school  ?— I did  not,  but  the  parents  of  the  children  told  me  so. 

14204.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  except  from  conversations? — None. 


The  Rev.  William  Stucldert  Kennedy  sworn  and  examined. 

14205.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  borough  school  of 
Swords? — I am  deputy-superintendent.  T . . . 

14206.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  church  ? — Yes.  I am  a priest;  I am  incumbent  of 

14207-  ^EIow  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  school  ? — Since  January,  1854. 

14208.  Who  was  your  predecessor  in  the  office  of  superintendent?  The  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Donnell. 

14209.  Is  he  in  attendance  ? — I think  not. 

14210.  Where  does  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donnell  reside  ?— At  Laracor,  in  the  county  Meath. 
Dunsliaughlin  I think  is  the  post  town. 

14211.  Is  he  a clergyman  ? — He  is. 

14212.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — John. 

14213.  How  long  was  he  superintendent  of  the  school? — Somewhere  about  a year  and 
a-half.  I am  not  exactly  sure. 

14214.  Who  was  his  predecessor  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby. 

14215.  Where  does  he  live?— At  Arklow,  in  the  county  Wicklow. 

14216.  What  are  your  duties  as  deputy-superintendent  of  the  school? — As  regards  the 
education  of  the  school,  I inspect  it  and  examine  the  classes. 

14217.  How  often  do  you  inspect  the  school  ? — About  once  a fortnight. 

14218.  How  often  do  you  examine  the  classes  ? — At  the  same  time. 

14219  Have  you  anv  other  duties? — I see  that  the  rules  of  the  school  are  adhered  to, 
and  the  education  of  the  children,  and  I attend  the  Board  of  Governors  as  Secretary;  I 
also  pay  the  quarterly  salaries,  the  apprentices’  fees,  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
masters  and  apprentices,  and  superintend  them  during  their  apprenticeship.  I also  lay  m 
coals  for  the  coal  store,  and  regulate  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be  distributed.  It  is 
my  duty,  in  addition,  to  communicate  to  the  Board  any  petition  or  remonstrance  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Swords.  ......  , , Q ,,  , 

14220.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  often  have  you  visited  the  schools/ — About  once  a 

f0l14ML*Are  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  of  Swords,  as  revised  in  January, 
1847,  in  print  ? — Yes. 

14222.  Are  they  posted  in  the  school?— They  are.  . . 

14223.  Is  this  rule  in  force,  “The  deputy-superintendent  shall  visit  the  schools,  and 
examine  a class  in  each  school,  not  less  than  once  in  the  week  ? Yes. 

14224.  “ So  as  to  have  each  class  come  under  his  inspection  once  m the  quarter.  You 
do  not  consider  yourself  bound  to  examine  each  class  once  a-week  ? — No.  I consider 
myself  bound  to  see  that  each  class  comes  under  my  personal  notice  once  a quarter.  From 
the  very  diminished  numbers  in  the  school,  I found  it  unnecessary  to  examine  a class  once 

a 'l 4225.  Do  you  conduct  quarterly  examinations  of  the  classes? — The  custom  since  I 
became  superintendent  was  to  hold  only  three  examinations  in  the  year.  ...  . . , 

14226  Then  the  rule  is  not  observed,  which  is  to  this  effect : “ at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  he  is  to  examine  all  the  classes  publicly,  and  to  give  premiums  to  the  best 
answerers”  ?— Not  exactly ; there  are  respects  in  which  those  rules  have  been  departed  from. 

14227.  How  far  is  that  rule  departed  from  ?— That  there  are  only  three  examinations 
instead  of  four  in  the  year.  . 

14228.  Do  you  examine  the  classes  yourself  at  those  three  examinations,  and  do  you  do 
so  publicly  ? — Yes. 

14229.  And  award  premiums  to  the  best  answerers  ? — Yes. 

14230.  Is  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  authorized  by  the  governors?  Are  the  governors 
aware  that  you  examine  only  three  times  instead  of  four  times  a-year  ? They  are. 

14231.  What  grounds  have  you  for  stating  that  they  are  aware  of  the  relaxation  of  tne 
rule  ? — My  predecessor  informed  me  about  it ; informed  me  it  was  with  their  sanction  e 
had  given  up,  or  at  least  that  one  examination  was  given  up.  . 

14232.  Is  there  any  minute  to  that  effect  in  the  book  containing  a record  of  the  acts  o 
the  governors  ? — I think  not. 

14233.  Have  you  that  book  in  your  custody  ? — I have. 

14234.  Is  it  in  court? — No.  _ 

14235.  Did  you  receive  a summons  to  attend  this  court  ? — I did. 

14236.  Did  that  summons  direct  you  to  bring  documents  with  you  ? — It  did.  . 

14237.  Then  why  did  you  not  bring  this  book  ? — I did  not  exactly  know  what  to  _ S' 

14238.  Where  is  the  book  at  present? — I intended  to  bring  it  with  other  books. 
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mislaid  at  tlie  railway.  It  lias  just  been  banded  to  me ; here  it  is.  [The  same  is 
produced.] 

14239.  Mr.  Hughes — Is  this  the  minute  book  of  the  Board?- It  is  the  minute  book  of 
the  Board. 

14240.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— In.  what  manner  is  the  examination  in  Scripture  conducted?— 
The  questions  are  purely  historical:  there  is  a direction  to  that  effect. 

14241  Can  you  refer  to  any  minute  prescribing  such  caution  on  tlio  part  of  the 
examiner  r — I do  not  know. 

14242.  You  state  that  there  was  a direction  given  to  that  effect  ?— Certainly. 

14243.  To  you  personally  ?— To  all  the  superintendents.  Not  to  me  personally ; I 
received  that  direction  from  my  predecessor. 

14244.  Do  you  know  from  whom  he  received'  the  direction?— I shoold  say  from  the 
Board. 

i4245.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  fact  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  it  as  a fact 
. If216-  lh©  charter  proscribes  that  the  daily  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  shall  be  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  in  such 
branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  precisely  the  nature  of  the  instruction  <nven? 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  both  mental  and  by  figures,  history,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures 

1 4247 . What  books  are  in  use  in  the  school?— In  general,  the  books  of  the  National  Board. 

14248.  But  not  exclusively  those  books? — Not  exclusively. 

14249.  Who  selects  the  books  made  use  of  in  the  school?— I should  say  the  deputy- 
superintendent,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

14250.  Have  you  had  occasion  yourself  to  make  choice  of  any  books  to  be  used  in  the 
school  ? — I es  ; in  one  instance. 

14251.  In  that  instance  did  you  ask  for  the  sanction  of  the  governors  to  confirm  your 
choice? — No.  J 

14252.  Then  you  consider  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  select  the  books  to  be  used  in  the 
school ! — Ao  ; 1 did  not  consider  so. 


14253.  Did  you  report  to  the  governors  that  you  had  appointed  a certain  book  to  be 
used  in  the  school  ? — No,  I did  not ; it  was  an  English  history. 

^ Stephens —Give  the  title  of  the  book  ?— Pinnock’s  edition  of  Goldsmith’s 

Enghsh^IIistory,  or  rather  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor’s  edition  of  Pinnock’s  edition  of  Goldsmith. 

1425o.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  I want  to  know  is  whether  the  selection  of  books  is 
loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  or  not?— I cannot  say  positively  • I do  not 
recollect  any  order  of  the  Board  on  the  subject.  ’ 

14256.  Was  the  use  of  the  Rev.  William  Ormsby’s  catechism,  which  was  produced  in 
court  to-day,  authorized  by  the  governors  ? — It  was. 

14257.  Is  there  a minute  to  that  effect  ? — There  is. 

1848258  D°  y°U  kn°W  the  dafcC  °f  t!iat  minute  1 it  is  somewhere  about  the  year 

14259.  Is  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  at  present  used  in  the  school  ?— Yes. 

14260.  How  is  it  used?  The  children  read  it,  and  are  asked  questions  relative  to  the 
chapter  they  read,  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book  of  questions. 

14261.  Do  they  also  receive  an  exposition  from  the  master? — No. 

14262.  If  they  give  a wroDg  answer,  is  what  the  master  considers  the  correct  answer 
supplied  ? — I should  say  it  ought  not  to  be.  According  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

14263.  What  is  the  fact? — As  far  as  I saw  it  was  not. 

14264.  Mr.  Hughes. — Then  when  a boy  misses  he  is  left  uncorrected  ? 

• ^ev.  Dr.  Graves. — If  all  the  boys  in  the  class  are  unable  to  answer  the  question 

is  it  left  unanswered?— I do  not  know. 


14266.  But  you  examine  yourself,  or  ought,  under  the  rule,  to  examine  in  the  school 

not  less  than  once  a-week.  How  do  you  conduct  the  examination  in  Scripture  yourself? 

bmeo  I have  been  there  they  were  all  Protestants. 

H267.  But,  even  so,  there  are  rules  to  be  observed  ?— When  I examined  I asked  them 
partly  historical  questions,  not  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book. 

14268.  You  do  not  give  doctrinal  expositions  of  passages  from  Scripture? — No. 

14269-  Is  the  mode  of  using  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a class-book  left  at  all  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master  ? — By  no  means ; it  is  prescribed. 

14270.  Where  are  we  to  find  the  regulations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  master 
should  make  use  of  the  Bible  as  a class-book  ?— I think  you  will  find  a resolution  to  that 
eitect,  that  that  minute  shall  be  observed  in  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  other. 

"Y  B Before  you  look  to  that,  I would  first  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  a class-book  is  prescribed  by  any  existing  rule  of  the  governors  ?— It  is  not  prescribed 
id  ie  printed  rules,  except  the  use  is  implied  by  making  ic  the  subject  of  examination  for 
the  premiums. 

14272.  Mi\  Hughes. — What  is  the  rule  that  implies  it? — The  subjects  for  examination 
are  given,  and  that  is  amongst  tho  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  I should  beg  to  submit  I 
a the  superintendence  of  the  school  under  very  exceptional  circumstances;  and  my 
age  in  the  school,  in  every  point,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a regulation  of  the  Board  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

. 14273.  What  circumstances  do  you  mean? — There  are  only  Protestants  in  the  school, 
and  a very  small  number. 
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14274.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  consider  that  these  circumstances  warrant  you  in 
deviating  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  governors  for  the  management  of  the  school  ? 

In  some  respects  I do.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  examination’  of  children  in  the 

school ; and  also  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book  in  the  explanation  of  the 

^C]4275.  How  are  the  rules  deviated  from  in  respect  of  the  use  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book? — 
That  I do  not  use  it. 

14276.  Mr.  Stephens. — Why? — Because  I adopt,  as  a general  principle,  the  giving  only 
of  historical  questions ; so  that  I offend  none  of  the  prejudices  of  my  pupils  if  I do  not  use 
the  book. 

14277.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  use  of  this  book  was  authorized  by  the  governors  ?— Yes. 

14278.  Has  such  bye-law  been  rescinded?— No. 

14279.  Have  you  communicated  to  the  governors  that  you  have  not  obeyed  their  direc- 
tions?— No. 

14280.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  charter  also  directs  that  the  children,  besides  receiving 
daily  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  shall  also  receive  instruction  in  such 
branches  of  manufactures  as  shall  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Is  industrial  education  given  in  the  boys’  school  ? — None. 

14281.  Has  any  industrial  education  ever  been  given  in  the  school,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
— None. 

14282.  Industrial  education  is  given  in  the  girls’  school,  inasmuch  as  they  are  taught 
needlework.  How  many  hours  a-day  are  they  employed  at  needlework  ? — An  hour  and 
a-half,  and  two  hours. 

14283.  Is  there  at  present  any  ground  for  the  allegation  that  the  girls  are  employed  at 
needlework  after  nine  o’clock  at  night? — None. 

14284.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  they  were  ever  employed  at  needlework  at 
such  hours  ?— No. 

14285.  You  heard  the  statement  made  in  court  to-day,  that  the  girls  were  so  employed? 


14286.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  ? — I never  heard  it  before. 

142S7.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  deputy  superintendent  has  a discretion  given  him  in 
the  paying  of  monitors:  do  you  exercise  that  discretion  at  present  ? — No;  we  have  no  paid 
monitors. 

14288.  Have  the  governors  passed  any  minute  relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  : how  has  the  practice  fallen  into  disuse  ? — From  the  absence  of  the  necessity  for 
monitors. 

14289.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  teachers  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils  ? — Yes. 

14290.  How  many  masters  are  there  in  the  school? — Two  masters. 

14291.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  attendance  is  at  present  in  the  boys’  school? — 
Seventeen. 

14292.  Then  monitors  are  no  longer  appointed  or  paid,  because  there  is  no  occasion 
to  employ  them  to  assist  the  masters  ? Are  those  masters  at  present  more  than  sufficient 
to  teach  the  boys  in  attendance? — Well,  I do  not  think  they  are. 

14293.  Mr.  Hughes What  is  your  own  salary? — £70  a-year. 

14294.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  of  the  two  masters? — The  two  masters  together,  £110. 

14295.  Do  they  receive  any  other  advantage  arising  out  of  their  connexion  with  the 
school  ? — They  do. 

14296.  What  are  those  advantages? — The  head  master  is  allowed  for  a servant,  I think 
it  is  £5  a-year.  The  head  master  is  also  our  coal  distributor,  for  which  he  is  allowed  £10 
a-year;  he  has  a farm  for  which  we  pay  £8  6s.  8d.  a-year  rent ; he  has  apartments  and  coal. 

14297.  Does  the  maintenance  of  the  coal  yard  involve  any  expense  to  the  governors?— 
It  does. 

14298.  Can  you  state  to  what  annual  amount? — Their  loss  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of 
carriage,  the  emolument  of  the  coal  distributer,  and  about  sixpence  in  the  ton  deducted 
from  the  cost  price  in  distributing. 

14299.  Can  you  inform  us  what  is  the  actual  expenditure  on  account  of  the  coal  yard  ? 
Are  the  accounts  kept  in  this  minute  book : have  you  the  accounts  of  the  coal-yard  with 
you  ? — They  are  not  in  my  custody. 

14300.  Are  they  in  court? — I think  so. 

14301.  Who  has  them? — Mr.  Moffett,  our  coal  distributer. 

14302.  Have  you  the  revision  of  the  coal  list  ? — Yes. 

14303.  Absolutely,  or  only  in  the  absence  of  the  local  governor? — I should  say  in  the 
absence  of  the  local  governor. 

14304-  Can  you,  at  your  discretion,  remove  a name  from  the  coal  list,  or  place  a name 
upon  it  ? — I can  place  a name  upon  it,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  I should  say, 
remove  a name.  _ ' 

14305.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  first  place  a name  upon  the  coal  list? — Upon 
the  application  of  the  person  requiring  the  coal,  if  he  or  she  be  the  parent  of  a child 
attending  the  school. 

14306.  Would  you  place  upon  the  coal  list  the  name  of  the  parent  of  a child  who  had 
formerly  attended  the  school,  but  who  had  ceased  to  attend? — No. 

14307.  As  the  list  stands  at  present  there  is  no  such  name  upon  it? — No,  I think  not; 
I would  not  exclude  them  from  the  coal  list  absolutely,  or  simply  because  the  child  was 
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not  then  in  attendance.  If  they  could  not  lay  claim  to  coal  for  any  other  reason,  I -should, 
if  they  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  poor  people  in  very  destitute  circumstances, 
unable  to  procure  coal. 

14308.  Very  destitute  persons,  quite  irrespective  of  any  connexion  of  their  children 
with  the  school,  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  coal  yard  ? Yes. 

14309.  How  are  those  poor  persons  selected? — They  are  generally  selected  by  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  or  his  curate,  or  any  other  person  who  knows  their  circumstances — their 
recommendation  will  be  attended  to. 

14310.  Any  other  person?— Any  other  person  likely  to  know  their  circumstances,  and 
deserving  of  credit. 

14311.  Are  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish  in  the  habit  of  recommending  per- 
sons to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  coal  fund? — They  have  never  recommended  anv  to  me. 

14312.  Are  names  placed  on  the  list  without  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  applicants  ? 
— Quite  so. 

14313.  Can  you  say  generally  that  the  names  of  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the  list  at 
present? — I really  do  not  know  ; I never  inquired  into  the  religion  of  any  of  them. 

14314.  Still  less  could  you  say  what  proportion  the  Roman  Catholics  bear  to  Protestants 
on  the  list  ? — I could  not  say  which  were  Protestants,  or  which  were  Roman  Catholics. 

14315.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  bear  to  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  at  present  in  the  borough  of  Swords;  very  different  statements  on 
the  point  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners,  in  the  course  of  this  day’s  proceedings. 
One  witness  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  three-fourths,  and  another  that  they 
were  nine-tenths  of  the  population? — I think  three-fourths  is  a fair  approximation. 

14316.  Have  you  a census  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  ? — I have  not. 

14317.  Has  the  vicar? — I should  say  so. 

14318.  On  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  estimate? — From  the  proportion  of  children 
attending  the  school. 

14319.  The  average  number  of  children  attending  the  school  at  present  is  forty-five? 
— About  that — say  fifty. 

14320.  Then,  if  so,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  of  both  sexes,  attending 
the  schools  of  Swords,  ought  to  be  150.  Is  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
of  both  sexes  attending  schools  at  present? — There  are  no  Roman  Catholics  attending  our 
schools. 

14321.  What  number  attend  other  schools? — Ido  not  know  the  numbers  attending 
other  schools. 

14322.  Then  how  could  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  ? — I form  an  estimate  from 
the  proportion  before  the  children  were  withdrawn. 

14323.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  were  not  there  then? — I have  it  on  documents. 

14324.  Have  you  in  court  the  documentary  evidence  on  which  the  return  is  founded? 
— It  is  in  Court ; Mr.  Moffett  has  brought  the  rules  of  the  school. 

14325.  Are  there  many  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Swords  in  such  circumstances  of 
poverty  as  to  make  them  fit  objects  to  receive  relief  from  the  coal  fund  ? — Yes,  great 
numbers. 

14326.  Will  you  state  upon  what  ground  you  consider  yourself  warranted  in  removing 
names  from  the  coal  list  ? — If  the  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  schools.  If  I do  not 
find  them  on  the  list  of  the  schools,  I should  think  I ought  to  withdraw  the  names  from 
the  list ; but  no  such  case  has  actually  occurred. 

14327.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  such  cases  have  occurred  under  the  management  of 
your  predecessors  ? — 1 should  say  so. 

14328.  What  is  the  existing  rule  of  the  governors,  applicable  to  such  a case? — The 
existing  rule,  I should  say,  that  bears  upon  the  case  is,  that  as  much  as  possible  the  people 
receiving  aid  in  coal  should  be  parents  of  children  attending  schools. 

14329.  Does  the  minute  book  contain  a copy  of  the  original  draft  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  you  sent  to  us,  under  date  of  the  6th  of  January,  1847  ? What  does  the  document 
before  you  purport  to  be  ? — Rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  of  Swords. 

14330.  What  is  the  date  of  them  ? — January  6th,  1847. 

14331.  Where  did  you  get  that?— From  the  document  printed  and  hung  up  in  the 
school. 

14332.  Does  that  document  appear  in  this  minute  book? — There  is  an  order  in  that 
minute  book  that  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Board,  should  be  printed  and  set  up  in  the  schoolroom,  I think  ; I am  not  sure. 

14333.  Where  is  the  original  of  the  rules  of  the  6th  January,  1847,  from  which  you 
took  the  copy  which  you  sent  the  Commissioners  ? — In  manuscript  ? 

14334.  Yes? — I did  not  take  it  from  manuscript;  1 took  it  from  rules  printed,  and 
hung  up  in  the  school. 

14335.  Has  not  the  printed  copy  at  foot  the  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
other  dignitaries ? — Yes;  and  I am  perfectly  sure  I can  get  the  original  copy. 

14336.  Is  it  not  contained  in  this  minute  book  ? — I do  not  know ; it  ought  to  be. 

14337.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  read  this  minute  book? — Yes ; I read  it  all. 

14338.  Have  you  brought  all  the  books  relating  to  this  school  into  court  ? — No 

14339.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  ? — There  are  a great  deal  of  them  brought  in, 

• 14340.  Have  you  the  book  of  rules  ? — I have  a copy  of  the  rules. 

14341.  Where  ?— At  my  own  house. 
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14342.  Izi  print  or  in  manuscript  ? — I think  I have  them  in  both.  I know  I have  them 
in  print,  and  I think  I could  get  the  original  document. 

14343.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — “ At  a meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Swords  Schools,  held  at 
the  Palace,  February  9,  1848,”  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “Ordered  that  such 
minutes  of  the  Board  as  may  he  deemed  requisite  by  the  trustees  for  the  information  of  any 
inhabitant  of  Swords  respecting  any  of  their  orders,  be  entered  in  a separate  book,  and  that 
the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  show  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require  ” — have  you  got  that  separate  book  ? — No. 

1 4344.  Does  it  exist  ? — I have  not  got  it. 

14345.  Do  you  know  whether  it  ever  existed  ? — It  was  not  amongst  the  books  given 
to  me. 

14346.  You  kept  all  the  accounts  relative  to  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

• 14347.  By  whom  are  they  audited  ? — By  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

14348.  How  often? — Once  in  six  months. 

- 14349.  lie  audits  them  as  treasurer  of  the  governors  ? — Yes. 

14350.  Who  is  the  superintendent? — The  Provost. 

14351.  Are  the  benefits  of  the  dispensary  granted  in  anyway  to  the  children? — 
The  medical  attendant  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  medical  attendant  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  attending  the  school  and  of  the  children ; but  then  his  services  were 
extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Swords. 

14352.  On  whose  recommendation  ? — On  the  recommendation  of  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent or  the  local  governor. 

14353.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  the  vicar? — Yes. 

14354.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Then,  in  point  of  fact,  other  persons  are  authorized  to  seek 

assistance  from  the  physician  paid  by  the  governors,  though  they  may  not  have  children 
attending  the  school  ? — They  are. 

14355.  And  in  giving  this  privilege,  is  any  account  taken  of  the  religion  of  the  applicant  ? 
—No. 

14356.  Are  the  children  educated  in  the  school  provided  with  a “ wholesome  but  frugal 
meal  at  the.schoolhouse according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter? — The  children  at  the 
infant  school  get  a piece  of  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

14357.  Do  the  other  children  receive  any  food  ? — None. 

14358.  Did  they  ever  receive  any  food  ? — 1 think  not. 

14359.  How  long  is  it  since  the  infant  school  was  established  ? — It  was  established  in 
1847. 

14360.  Do  you  know  whether  any  thing  beyond  the  interest  of  the  £15,000  awarded  as 
compensation  to  the  borough  of  Swords,  has  been  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
school — has  any  of  the  capital  been  expended  ? — The  capital  now  is  £24,500. 

14361.  It  has  grown  to  that  by  the  accumulation  of  interest? — Yes. 

14362.  The  charter  directs  the  interest  of  the  £15,000  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  school  and  certain  other  purposes,  and  I ask  are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  capital 
was  applied,  or  whether  only  the  interest  was  devoted  to  these  purposes  ? — I do  not 
know.  I know  they  have  sold  out  of  late  years,  but  not  from  the  capital  alone,  the 
£15,000. 

14363.  The  surplus  of  the  accruing  interest,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  establishment  for  education,  was  to  be  applied  according  to  the  charter  in  apprenticing 
the  children  of  the  said  school  “ to  useful  trades  and  occupations.”  How  many  boys  and 
girls  are  apprenticed  annually  ? — Up  to  last  May  the  rule  was  ten  children — five  boys  and 
five  girls ; by  a new  order  of  the  Board  there  are  only  three  boys  and  four  girls. 

14364.  That  rule  is  entered  in  the  minute  book  ? — It  is. 

14365.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  apprentices  ? — In 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  apprentice  fee. 

14366.  When  was  that  rule  made  ? — Last  March,  I think. 

14367.  How  many  apprentice  fees  were  awarded  to  successful  candidates  at  the  exami- 
nation in  May  last  ? — Four. 

14368.  Of  these  how  many  were  awarded  to  boys  and  how  many  to  girls? — -Two  to 
Boys  and  two  to  girls. 

14369.  Then  the  full  number  was  not  awarded? — No. 

14370.  How  do  you  explain  the  diminution  in  the  number  ? — Wo  could  not  find  a suffi- 
cient number  duly  qualified. 

14371.  Was  there  a want  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  candidates? — Yes. 

14372.  If  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  were  much  increased,  of  course  there  would 
be  more  competition  for  those  fees,  and  the  answering  would  be  better? — Yes. 

14373.  Are  applications  made  to  you  by  employers  to  obtain  apprentices  educated  in 
the  school — is  a preference  shown  by  employeis  to  apprentices  who  have  received  their 
education  there? — Not  when  the  fee  was  only  £12 ; since  that  masters  applied  for 
apprentices,  whom  we  did  not  think  fit  to  receive. 

14374.  To  what  trades  and  occupations  in  general  have  the  pupils  in  the  school  been 
apprenticed  ? — Tailors,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths. 

14375.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  in  general  what  has  been  their  conduct  and 
success  in  afterlife  ? — No  settled  means;  we  do  hear  occasionally. 

14376.  What  have  you  heard,  generally,  as  to  their  conduct  and  success? — Very  good, 
in  general-;  their  success  has  been  very  good ; in  general,  well  behaved. 
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14377.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors 
have  been  applied  m premiums  for  the  general  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ? — Yes. 

14378.  In  what  way  ?— In  giving  prizes  in  the  North  Fin  gal  Agricultural  Society;  we 
also  subscribed  to  the  yard,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up. 

14379.  Do  they  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ?— Not  now. 

14380.  Did  they? — They  did  at  one  time. 

14381.  Do  you  know  when,  and  to  what  amount? — I think  it  was  £10  or  £20  a-year. 

. 143S2.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  persons  at  present  on  the  coal  fund  list  ?— About 
eighty. 

14383.  Eighty- three  is  the  number  returned.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  coal  list  three  years  back  ? — The  number  was  much  larger. 

14384.  1 believe  211 — to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  diminution  in  the  number,  from  211 
in  1852,  to  eighty-three? — The  parents  of  the  children  who  have  ceased  to  attend  the 
school  have  not,  I should  say,  put  in  any  other  claims. 

143S5.  Is  there  less  occasion  for  the  distribution  of  coal  now  in  Swords  than  there  was 
in  1852  ? — I think  it  would  be  just  as  useful  now  as  ever  it  was. 

14386.  Do  you  know  how  the  number  on  the  list  has  been  reduced  from  211  to  eighty- 
three  ? I should  say  mainly  from  the  fact  that  a great  number' of  those  people  ceased  to 
apply,  from  their  being  the  parents  of  children  who  are  not  attending  the  school,  and  thev 
did  not  put  in  any  other  independent  claim. 

143S7.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  names  were  actually  removed 
from  the  coal  list,  in  consequence  of  the  children  absenting  themselves  from  the  school  ? — 
I should  say  so. 

14388.  By  whoso  authority  were  those  names  removed  ? — I should  say  by  the  authority 
of  the  deputy  superintendent. 

14389.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  other  books  did  you  bring  with  you  besides  those  you  have 
produced  ? — All  the  school  books  used  in  the  school — a copy  of  each. 

14390.  Produce  all  the  books  3'ou  have  brought  with  you,  and  the  papers,  according  to 
the  summons  you  have  received.  Have  you  any  book  kept  by  yourself,  containing  an 
account  of  the  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

14391.  Have  you  brought  that  with  you? — No ; I only  keep  my  accounts  from  quarter 
to  quarter. 

14392.  Do  you  not  keep  them  entered  in  a book  ? — Yes. 

14393.  Where  is  that  book  ? — I have  it  at  home  at  my  house. 

14394.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  with  you? — I have  a large  press  full  of  documents 
transmitted  to  me,  sealed  papers,  and  books  of  various  kinds. 

14395.  Would  you  not  think  that  an  account  of  your  own  expenditure,  and  the  funds 
which  were  applied  by  yourself,  or  under  your  direction,  was  a document  you  should 
have  brought  ? — l did  not  know'  it  would  have  been  required,  or  I should  have  brought  it. 

14396.  What  books  do  you  keep  ? — 1 keep  an  apprentice  book  ; I enter  the  names'  of  all 
the  apprentices,  the  instalments  paid,  the  occupations,  and  any  observations  with  regard  to 
them. 

14397.  Is  that  a separate  book  ? — It  is. 

14398.  Was. that  book  kept  by  your  predecessor? — It  was. 

14399-  It  contains  your  predecessor’s  accounts  as  well  as  your  own  ? — Yes. 

14400.  What  other  books  do  you  keep  ? — A book  in  which  I enter  the  moneys  as  they 
are  applied  day  by  day. 

14401.  Was  that  book  also  kept  by  your  predecessor  ? — Yes ; it  has  not  been  kept  regu- 
larly by  my  predecessor— it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Ormsby. 

14402.  Is  that  book  here? — No. 

14403.  What  other  book  do  you  keep  ? — I keep  a book  in  which  I enter  a copy  of  the 
balance  sheet,  which  I submit  to  the  auditor.  It  sets  forth  the  expenditure  accruing  for 
tne  coals,  salaries  and  fees,  and  every  thing  else. 

14404.  Is  that  book  here  ? — No. 

14405.  Is  there  any  other  book  that  you  keep  ? — Yes;  I keep  another  book  in  which  I 
enter  any  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  school,  that  may  fall  into  my  hands. 

14406.  Does  that  contain  the  correspondence  of  your  predecessors? — It  contains  a good 
deal  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  correspondence  ; I think  my  immediate  predecessor  did  not  keep  it. 
14407.  Do  you  keep  any  note  of  the  children  wdio  attend  the  school? — Yes. 

14408.  [A  book  containing  a return  of  the  daily  attendance  is  handed  in.] 

14409.  Have  you  a general  account  of  the  coals  purchased  ? — It  is  contained  in  the  book 
before  you. 

tl  14410.  Have  you  the  book  containing  a general  account  of  the  coals  purchased,  for  it  is 
ordered  that  the  books  laid  before  the  Board  by  the  deputy  superintendent,  be  employed 
Vi  i 6 USG  °*'  Swords  school it  then  enumerates  the  apprentice  book,  register  of  the 
children  admitted  to  the  school,  account  of  the  daily  attendance,  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  coals,  and  “ number  6,  general  account  of  coals  purchased.”  This  book  before  me 
is  marked  number  5 — what  1 am  asking  you  about  is  number  6 ? — There  is  such  a book — 

1 do  not  keep  it. 

14411.  Who  keeps  it  ? — Mr.  Moffett. 

14412.  Is  there  such  a book  to  your  knowledge  ? — I think  there  is. 

14413.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  in  court  ? — I am  not  aware. 
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14414.  Number  7,  an  abstract  of  quarterly  accounts? — Yes,  it  is  just  a copy  of  tlie  balance 
sheet. 

14415.  Mr.  Hughes. — Upon  your  appointment  as  deputy  superintendent  did  you  receive 
any  information  as  to  your  duties  ? — Yes. 

14416.  From  whom  ? — From  my  predecessor. 

14417.  Did  you  get  a copy  of  the  charter? — I did  get  a copy,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
that  book. 

14418.  This  book  contains  a copy  of  the  charter? — Yes. 

14419.  Did  you  read  it? — I did. 

14420.  You  saw  from  the  terms  of  the  charter,  that  the  object  of  the  charity  was  a local 
one  ? — Yes. 

14421.  For  the  borough  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

14422.  And  you  were,  in  fact,  the  superintendent  over  the  administration  of  the  charity? 
—Yes. 

14423.  Do  you  reside  in  Swords? — No. 

14424.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  Swords? — Never. 

14425.  How  often  do  you  visit  Swords? — I should  say  about  once  a fortnight;  there  are 
intervals  at  which  I did  not  visit.  I was  away  on  leave  for  a month,  and  after  that  I was 
very  ill  for  a couple  of  weeks,  which  made  about  six  weeks  altogether,  during  which  I did 
not  attend. 

14426.  You  were  on  leave — leave  from  whom  ? — From  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  as 
from  Swords  school,  but  as  from  my  parish. 

14427.  But  had  you  permission  from  the  governors  of  this  establishment,  in  respect  of 
which  you  received  £70  a-year,  to  absent  yourself.  By  the  minutes  of  the  9th  February, 
1848,  subscribed  by  the  Archbishop,  I find  this — “It  is  ordered  that  such  minutes  of  the 
Board  as  may  be  deemed  requisite  by  the  trustees,  for  the  information  of  any  inhabitant  of 
Swords,  respecting  any  of  their  orders,  be  entered  in  a separate  book,  and  that  the  super- 
intendent be  authorized  to  show  them  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.”  You 
stated  a while  ago  no  such  book  was  kept  by  you  ? — No. 

14428.  How  far  from  the  borough  of  Swords  do  you  reside  ? — About  three  miles. 

14429.  In  connexion  with  St.  Dolough’s? — Yes. 

14430.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  to  you  or  the  governors  respecting  your  non-resi- 
dence ? — Never. 

14431.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  any  of  the  governors  visited  the  school  since  you  were 
appointed  deputy  superintendent? — Yes,  the  local  governor. 

14432.  Has  the  Lord  Chancellor  visited  the  school? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

14433.  Has  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  visited  the  school  ? — No. 

14434.  Has  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  visited  the  school  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

14435.  Has  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College? — I do  not  know. 

14436.  Not  to  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

14437.  Who  is  the  local  governor  ? — Mr.  Howard,  vicar  of  Swords. 

14438.  Is  he  present  ? — I think  not. 

14439.  Have  you  seen  him  here  to  day  ? — I have  not  seen  him. 

14440.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  bye-laws  ? — I cannot. 

14441.  Have  you  any  means  of  affording  me  that  information  ? — I dare  say  I could  find 
out  that. 

14442.  I would  be  obliged  to  you  to  do  so,  I want  to  see  the  bye-laws  under  the  charter. 
You  say  you  were  absent  from  the  school  for  six  weeks;  who  attended  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  boys  during  that  period  ? — I should  say  the  master  of  the  school. 

14443.  Is  the  master  of  the  school  a clergyman? — No. 

14444.  You  are  paid,  I understand,  £70  a-year  for  such  duties? — No. 

14445.  What  are  you  paid  for? — I am  paid  for  attending  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
paying  salaries,  &c.,  superintending  the  coal  list,  and  so  on ; and  generally  inspecting  the 
school,  and  seeing  that  the  secular  education  is  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and 
of  course,  amongst  other  things,  seeing  that  a certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  is  given. 

14446.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  to  attend  the  school  in  order  to  examine  the  boys  in 
their  religious  instruction  ? — I think  it  is,  not  as  a clergyman. 

14447.  But  as  deputy  superintendent  ? — As  deputy  superintendent,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  education  given  by  the  master  is  such  as  the  Board  expect. 

14448.  Were  the  members  of  the  Board  aware  you  were  absent  from  the  Swords  school 
for  six  weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  the  boys  did  not  receive  any  religious  instruction  ? 
— They  did  receive  religious  instruction. 

14449.  From  whom  ? — The  master. 

14450.  Not  from  a clergyman? — Yes,  they  did. 

14451.  In  the  school  ? — I do  not  know.  The  Church  of  England  curate  of  Swords  gives 
them  instruction. 

14452.  Was  the  Archbishop  aware  that  the  boys  were  left  without  religious  instruction  ? — 
They  were  not  left  without  religious  instruction. 

14-453.  Who  gave  the  religious  instruction  during  your  absence? — The  master  of  the 
school. 

14454.  The  master  of  the  school  not  being  a clergyman? — Not  being  a clergyman. 

14455.  How  long  was  Mr.  Ormsby  deputy  superintendent  ? — I should  say  about  five  or 
six  years ; it  will  appear  from  the  minute  book. 
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14456.  Is  the  charter  which  you  forwarded  to  Dr.  Hancock  the  governing  charter? 
—I  should  say  so. 

14457.  Is  there  any  other  charter? — I do  not  think  there  is.  I do  not  know  of  any 
other. 

14458.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  charter  ? — No. 

14459.  How  often  do  the  governors  meet? — Generally  once  a-quarter. 

14460.  Do  you  say  that  from  your  own  knowledge,  since  your  appointment  ? — No. 

14461.  Did  the  governors  at  any  time  since  your  appointment,  in  January,  1854,  meet 
once  a-quarter  ? — They  did. 

14462.  Does  the  minute  book  contain  a record  of  their  meetings  ?— All  the  meetings 
except  the  last,  which  I have  not  yet  transcribed  from  the  rough  minutes. 

14463.  I find  the  meetings  recorded  thus:— 4th  January,  1854;  12th  July,  1854;  10th 
January,  1855  ; 18th  July,  1855  ?— And  the  last  is  in  October. 

14464.  These  are  half-yearly  meetings,  and  it  appears  that  in  one  instance  only  did 
the  governors  meet  within  the  quarter  ?— Yes  ; there  is  a general  rule  that  they  meet  once 
a-quarter. 

14465.  Where  are  the  meetings  of  the  Governors  held  ? — Generally  at  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

14466.  When  you  say  generally  at  the  palace,  what  is  the  exception  ? — I find  instances 
in  the  book  in  which  they  were  held  elsewhere. 

14467.  To  your  own  knowledge  were  they  ever  held  elsewhere? — I never  attended 
at  any  other  place.  You  will  find  they  met  at  the  Provost’s  house,  and  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s.  ' ... 

14168.  Have  you  been  made  the  medium  of  forwarding  complaints  or  memorials  to  the 
Board  respecting  the  education  at  the  school  of  Swords? — Yes. 

14469-  How  many  memorials  or  complaints  were  lodged  with  you  for  transmission? — I 
should  say  four  or  five. 

14470.  Did  you  transmit  every  memorial  or  complaint  that  was  lodged  with  you  to  the 


Board  ? — I did. 

14471.  Without  any  exception  ?— Without  any  exception.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
one  memorial  which  the  Board  did  not  receive.  I produced  it,  but  the  Board  would  not 
receive  it. 

14472.  What  was  the  date  of  that  memorial  ? — I think  it  was  last  June. 

14473.  Have  you  a copy  of  that  memorial  ? — I think  I have. 

14474.  Was  that  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Swords,  or  from  an  inhabitant? — It 
purported  to  be  from  certain  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Swords.  . 

14475.  Have  you  that  memorial,  or  a copy  of  it? — I have,  I think.  It  not  being 
received  by  the  Board,  I did  not  transcribe  it ; but  I have  got  the  original  document,  I 
think.  „ , , ~ , 

14476.  I do  not  find  any  notice,  in  the  minutes,  of  that  document  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  ?— They  did  not  receive,  they  did  not  recognise  it,  for  they  had 
very  good  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  signatures  were  fictitious. 

14477.  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  the  Commissioners  have  a copy  of  that  me- 
morial. Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  that  the  funds  have  been  misapplied  in  two 
instances  : one  in  respect  of  emigration,  and  the  other  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  land 
and  houses? — Yes.  . , e 

14478.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  funds  were  supplied  tor  the  purpose  ot 
enabling  parties  to  emigrate  ? — I do.  _ , . , , . , 

14479  How  many? — It  was  not  during  my  time  of  office,  but  I know  such  was  done. 
I think,  in  three  or  four  instances,  the  fees  to  bo  given  to  apprentices  were  allowed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  emigration.  c 

14480.  That  is,  given  to  intended  apprentices,  and  allowed  to  be  applied  by  them  for 
emigration  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  how  it  was  given ; I rather  think  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent applied  it  himself.  I do  not  think  he  gave  it  to  the  boys. 

14481.  Did  any  such  thing  occur  since  your  appointment? — No. 

14482.  Did  any  such  case  occur  in  1855  ? — No  such  case.  ... 

14483.  And  does  the  arrangement  to  which  you  have  referred,  as  existing  m your  pre- 
decessor’s time,  appear  by  the  minutes  of  the  Board  ?— -I  think  it  does. 

14484.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  refer  to  it?— Under  date  the  <tli  July,  1852, 
it  is  ordered  that  persons  who  are  named  “be  allowed  £8  each  (in  lieu  of  apprentice  lees) 
for  the  above  purpose  (to  emigrate),  whenever  the  deputy  superintendent  snail  be 
satisfied  that  there  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  right  expenditure  op  the  money,  and 
for  the  care  of  the  children  so  emigrating  on  arriving  at  their  destination. 

14485.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  similar  instance  recorded  in  the  minute  book. —Here  is 
another  under  date  1st  January,  1853.  An  application  was  read  from  Peter  Dolan  (who 
answered  for  his  fee  in  May,  1851,  and  having  been  bound  to  his  father,  John  Uolan,  naa 
already  drawn  £6,  on  account  of  his  fee),  praying  that  the  balance,  £6,  might  beadvanced 
to  him  to  enable  him  to  emigrate.  Resolved,  that  £5  be  given  him  m lieu  ot  the  balance 
of  his  fee,  on  the  same  conditions  as  C.  Bolland  and  others.”  » 

14486.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  land  or  houses,  do  you  know  ot  any  instance  o 
the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  for  that  purpose  ?— 1 es.  . . . , , 

14487.  What  is  the  instance  ?— Adjoining  the  garden  of  the  physician  paid  by  the 
Board,  there  was  a wretched  collection  of  hovels  inhabited  by  the  worst  characters,  (|tw  3 
complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town:  in  fact,  the  place  was  a perfect  nuisance  , 
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ami  an  application  had  been  made  to  take  down  the  hovels,  and  the  place  was  purchased 
by  the  Board. 

14488.  On  whose  property  were  such  houses  ? — I forget  the  name  of  the  owner. 

144S9.  When  did  this  transaction  occur? — In  the  autumn  of  1853,  I think. 

14490.  What,  was  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? — Sixty-five  pounds. 

14491.  Who  is  now  in  possession  of  that  land? — Dr.  O’Grady. 

14492.  Is  he  the  medical  officer  of  the  charity? — Yes. 

14493.  Were  you  deputy  superintendent  in  1852  and  1853  ? — No. 

14494.  Then  you  have  no  official  knowledge  of  this  transaction  ?— I have  no  personal 
knowledge. 

14495.  Is  that  matter  connected  with  the  purchase  of  Dr.  O’Grady’s  holding  mentioned 
in  the  minute-book ?— Yes ; the  order,  I think,  is  there— 27th  July,  1853.— “An  application 
was  made  by  Dr.  O’Grady,  soliciting  the  governors  to  purchase  some  cottages  and  pre- 
mises belonging  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bricn,  and  add  them  to  the  grounds  of  the  dispensary, 
with  an  undertaking  on  his  part  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  so  laid  out,  in  addition 
to  his  present  rent.  Ordered — ‘ That  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  be  requested  to  act  as  a 
sub-committee,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mrs.  Brien  for  carrying  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  O’Grady  into  effect.’  ” L 

14496.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  payment  of  about  £65  ? 

Yes ; there  is  mention  of  it  here  in  the  book,  2nd  November,  1853. — “ The  deputy 
superintendent  reported  that,  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  consent,  according  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  27th  July,  he  had  agreed  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brien  to 

purchase  the  house  and  premises  contiguous  to  the  dispensary -for  £65.  Ordered 1 That 

a cheque  be  given  to  the  deputy  superintendent  for  that  amount,  and  that  the  sale  bo 
completed  as  soon  as.  possible.’  ” I wish  to  state  to  the  court  that  during  my  time  of 
office  I was  the  recognised  medium  of  communication  between  the  Board  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Swords ; and  that  no  communication  was  made  to  the  Board  through  me  from  the 
Roman. Catholics  of  Swords,  with  regard  to  the  School;  and  that  the  children  were  with- 
drawn in  1853  without  any  reason  being  assigned  at  the  time. 

14497.  Was  there  any  printed  paper  posted,  stating  the  reason?— Not  sent  to  the 
Board. 

14493.  Did  you  ever  see  it? — I never  saw  it,  nor  ever  heard  of  it  till  this  instant. 

14499.  Never  heard  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  children? — I heard  the  cause  of 
the  withdrawal ; but  I never  heard  of  the  printed  paper. 

14500.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal  ? — I have  very  great  doubt. 

14501.  What  do  you  believe  to.be  the  cause? — I believe  the  real  reason  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  children  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  themselves  the  disposal  of 
their  own  portion  of  the  funds. 

14502.  And.  not  because  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  school?— I should  say  not. 

14503.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make? — No,  my  Lord,  except  you 
would  allow  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  saying  I do  not  believe  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  school  was  the  real  cause.  My  reasons  are  simply  these:  while  the  Scriptures  were 
read  in  the  school  the  Roman  Catholic  children  were  in  attendance  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 

.1 4504.  Mr.  Hughes.— Without  objection  ?— There  were  objections.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  the  parish  attended  and  visited  the  schools  with  seeming  approbation. 

14505.  What  was  his  name  ? — The  Rev.  James  Carey. 

14506.  Are  you  stating  this  of  your  own  knowledge ?— I never  saw  him  in  the  school; 
but  I am  stating  it  on  the  authority  of  the  master,  who  saw  him  there.  And  also,  when 
the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  infant  school  they  were  not  withdrawn  from  the 
other  schools,  although  in  the  other  schools  the  Scriptures  were  read  as  well ; and  also,  in 
many  of  those  memorials  that  were  presented  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  made 
the  chief  objection ; and  that  in  all  the  memorials  l have  ever  seen  they  have  mixed  up 
with  that  objection  several  other  objections  on  which  they  seemed  to  lay  just  as  great  a 
stress. 

14507.  Does  not  that  objection  occur  in  every  memorial  of  complaint  ? No. 

14508.  In  what  one  does  it  not  occur? — If  1 recollect  aright,  in  the  memorial  presented 
in  1848,  at  least  in  the  copy  I have  of  it.  In  the  first  instance,  they  request  that  a Roman 
Catholic  master  should  be  appointed,  that  the  number  of  apprentice  fees  should  be 
increased,  and  also  that  the  Scripture  extracts  used  by  the  National  Board  should  be 
substituted  for  the  Authorized  Version.  They  did  not  object  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  only  to  the  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures 

14509.  [Secretary. — In  the  memorial  dated  28th  May,  1842,  there  is  this  statement:— 

“ That  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  school  of  Swords  are  required  to  road 
as  a class-book  the  Authorized  (Protestant)  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  That  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  school,  revised  by  the  governors  at  their  meeting  of  the  1st 
of  June,  1821,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  is  not  ordered.  That,  however,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  school  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  ; and  that  your  memorialists 
presume  it  is  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  governors.  That  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
more  than  threc-fourtbs  of  the  population  of  the  town,  and  that  they  entertain  a conscien- 
tious objection  to  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a class-book ; that  their  objection 
is  further  increased  by  the  children  being  compelled  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a version 
not  approved  of  by  their  church.  That  the  practice  referred  to  prevents  the  school  from 
being  so  generally  useful  as  memorialists  are  convinced  the  Governors  would  desire.  Your 
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memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  under  such  circumstances,  or  'with  such 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  attend  the  school  that  education  can  be 
conferred  with  all  its  attendant  advantages.  That,  impressed  with  these  convictions,  your 
memorialists  pray  that  the  governors  may  order  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  discon- 
tinued as  a class-book  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children.”] 

14510.  1 do  not  think  that  memorial  has  ever  been  properly  identified;  I have  the 
original. 

145 I I.  Produce  if? — I do  not  think  the  memorial  has  been  identified  here  with  the 
memorial  actually  presented.  There  is  one  very  good  reason  why  it  has  not  beeii  so : the 
Archbishop  objected  to  receive  the  memorial  as  contemplating  changes  without  the  province 
of  the  Board  ; and  yet  he  has  sanctioned  himself,  lately,  those  very  changes  which,  it  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  documents,  he  said  were  without  the  province  of  the  Board.  He 
could  never,  therefore,  have  thought  them  without  the  province  of  the  Board. 

14512.  When  you  say  “lately”  give  the  date  of  the  change  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishop  ? 

— The  10th  of  October,  1855.  In  the  memorial  presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Carey a 

memorial  presented  in  1824,  which  you  will  find  in  this  minute  book — he  says  he  has  given 
reluctant  consent  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

14513.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  what  book  is  that? — In  the  minute  book. 

14514.  Will  you  point  it  out?— “ Thursday,  July  15,  1824.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Swords  Charities  held  this  day  at  the  chambers  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  Four  Courts.  Present : — the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Provost,  Governors,  &c.  [The  following  memorial  from  the  Rev. 
James  Carey,  Parish  Priest  of  Swords,  was  read]  : — 


Dublin. 


Borough  School  of 
Swords. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy. 


“To  the  Right  Hon.,  the  Most  Rev.,  Right  Rev.,  &c.,  &c.,  Governors  of  the  Swords 
School,  the  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  James  Carey,  p.p.  of  Swords, 

“ Humbly  Showeth, — That  memorialist  has  recently  discovered  that  the  Psalter,  as  at 
present  made  use  of  in  Swords  school,  contains  a considerable  part  of  the  Protestant 
catechism,  and,  therefore,  an  unfit  book  for  the  Catholic  children.  That  memorialist  has 
hitherto  given  a reluctant  assent  to  the  Bible  being  read  as  a school-book  by  the  Catholic 
children,  but  puts  it  to  the  justice  and  honour  of  the  governors  that,  as  the  Catholic 
children  who  frequent  the  school  have  an  equal  right  with  Protestants,  such  books  only 
should  be  read  in  the  school  as  their  pastor  can  approve  of ; and  since  the  school  receives 
no  aid  (nor,  indeed,  requires  any)  from  the  Kildare- street  Society,  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Memorialist  humbly  submits  that  other  moral  books  may  be  sub- 
stituted ; and  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

“Swords,  23rd  June,  1824.” 


“ Resolved — That  the  Rev.  James  Carey,  of  Swords,  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  that, 
on  considering  the  subject  of  his  memorial,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Psalter  for  the 
use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of  Swords  school  should  be  confined  simply  to  the 
collection  of  the  psalms,  and  that  they  have  given  the  necessary  directions  for  this 
purpose. 

“ Resolved — That  they  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  other  alterations  in  the 
usages  of  the  school.” 

14515.  I should  say  that  shows  distinctly  the  existence  of  a consent,  at  one  time,  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  Board  never  found  sufficient  reasons  for  so  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  school  as  to  render  it  distasteful’to  the  Protestants  of  Swords. 

14516.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  the  kindness  to  state  how  that  memorial  of  1848  was 
received  by  the  Board  ? — I cannot  state  it. 

14517.  You  can  just  state  it  as  well  as  you  did  about  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of 
1824.  Look  to  your  minute  book,  under  date  1848  : does  that  one  purport  to  be  signed 
by  the  same  Rev.  Mr.  Carey? — The  Rev.  James  Carey. 

14518.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  to  July,  1848  ? — Yes  ; it  is  mentioned.  Sept.  6,  1848. 

14519.  Is  there  a copy  of  the  memorial  ? — There  is  not.  The  minute  says — “ A memo- 
rial having  been  received  from  the  Bev.  James  Carey,  on  behalf  of  certain  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  praying — 

“1.  That  Roman  Catholic  teachers  be  appointed ; 

“ 2.  That  the  number  of  apprentices  be  increased ; 

• “ 3.  That  the  Extracts,  as  used  in  the  national  school,  be  substituted  for  the  New 
Testament ; 

“ Ordered — That  the  siiperintendent  prepare  a reply  to  the  memorial,  and  lay  it  before 
the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  approval,  previous  to  its  being  forwarded  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carey.” 

14520.  That  is  a minute  of  the  Board,  prepared  by  its  own  superintendent ; that  is  not 
a copy  of  the  memorial. 

14521.  [Secretary. — The  memorial  of  1842,  that  was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  is  mentioned  here  as  having  been  received  by  the  Board.] 

14522.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  you  file  all  the  memorials  which  you  receive? — Yes. 

14523.  Then  I suppose  there  is  in  your  possession  a file  of  the  memorials  received  by 
you  and  your  predecessors  ? — No.  I filed  all  the  memorials  I got,  but  I am  not  so  sure  I 
have  all  the  memorials  that  were  ever  presented. 

14524.  Have  you  any? — I have  several. 

14525.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  them  the  next  time  you  come  here  ? 
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Dublin.  1 4526.  [Secretary.— I read  tlie  following  passage  from  the  minute  book : — “ At  a meeting 

of  the  Governors  of  Swords  school,  held  at  the  Palace,  Dublin,  May  16th,  1842.  Present : — 

Sl"  0'swofds°01  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair ; Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare ; the  Rev.  the  Provost ; Hon. 

w 6‘  and  Rev.  F.  Howard  ; Rev.  J.  Homan,  d.s.  Memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords 

ev.  . . enne  .v.  kroUght  before  the  Board  by  deputy  superintendent. 

“ Ordered — That  the  answer  given  by  the  Archbishop  be  adopted  by  the  Board, 
namely — ‘That  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  Board  of  Governors; 
not  on  the  ground  that  what  is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no 
opinion),  but  because  such  fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite 
out  of  the  province  of  the  Board,  as,  in  fact,  upon  very  little  reflection,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  memorialists.’  ”] 

14527.  Mr.  Hughes Now  read  the  memorial  of  1848,  which  is  before  us. 

14528.  [Secretary . — I read  the  following  paragraph  from  the  memorial  dated  21st  July, 
1848: — “ Your  memorialists  would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  who  frequent  the  borough  school  of  Swords  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  we  entertain  a conscientious  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by 
the  children  of  our  communion  in  the  said  school,  as  a class-book,  without  note  or  com- 
ment; and  beg  to  recommend  that  the  Extracts  from  the  Holy  Bible,  as  used  in  the  schools 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.”] 

14529.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  minute,  that  is  the  impression  the  memorial  left  on 
their  minds. 

14530.  It  is  the  contents  of  the  memorial  we  are  to  be  guided  by,  and  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  minutes  ? — I should  say  that  cannot  be  the  memorial  presented.  I do  not  see 
how  any  person  could  draw  those  conclusions  from  the  memorial.  I do  not  think  that 
memorial  has  been  identified. 

1 453 1 . If  that  turned  out  to  be  the  memorial,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  minutes? 
— If  that  is  so,  I should  say  this  was  not  a fair  abstract  on  the  minutes. 


Mr.  Tho3.  Moffett. 


Mr.  Thomas  Moffett  sworn  and  examined. 

14532.  Chairman. — Are  you  master  of  the  Swords  borough  school  ? — I am,  my  Lord. 

14533.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1818. 

14534.  Were  you  then  appointed  to  the  same  situation  you  hold  at  present  ?— I was. 

14535.  Had  you  been  master  of  any  school  before  ?— No,  my  Lord. 

14536.  How  many  boys  attended  the  school  at  the  time  of  your  appointment  ? — It  was 
broken  up  some  time  before  my  appointment,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  previous 
master.  They  recommenced  when  I went  there.  There  were  120  or  130  boys,  and  the 
same  number  of  girls. 

14537.  How  many  boys  are  at  present  in  attendance  ? — Seventeen  in  the  boys’  school. 

14538.  Are  they  all  Protestants  ? —They  are. 

14539-  When  is  the  school  inspected  ? — Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  there  three  times  latterly. 

14540.  Is  it  inspected  by  any  person  besides  Mr.  Kennedy  ? — I think  not.  Mr.  Howard 
occasionally  walks  through  it. 

14541.  Do  you  make  any  reports  to  the  Board  ? — I make  none. 

14542.  Is  a report  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy? — The  report  is  always  made  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

14543.  How  often? — Every  time  he  goes  to  the  school  he  ought  to  report. 

14544.  Does  he  enter  his  visits  in  a report-book  ? — No ; the  last  three  he  did  not;  nor, 
in  fact,  has  he  entered  his  visits  regularly. 

14545.  Does  he  examine  the  boys  when  he  visits  the  school? — He  does,  sometimes. 

14546.  In  what? — In  arithmetic  and  reading. 

14547.  Has  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  or  otherwise  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
boys  ? — I think  he  has. 

14548.  Does  he  examine  them  in  catechism  ? — Not  in  catechism  ; but  they  are  examined 
by  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

14549-  How  often? — Every  Saturday. 

14550.  Does  Mr.  Kennedy  examine  them  in  Scripture? — I believe  he  does. 

14551.  Are  you  present  yourself  during  the  examination? — I am  in  the  school,  engaged 
with  the  pupils  myself. 

14552.  Do  you  not  hear  the  examination? — I do  not. 

14553.  Do  you  know  whether  the  boys  are  examined  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  Scripture  or 
not  ? — I think  they  are. 

14554.  You  do  not  know  it  as  a fact? — No. 

14555.  How  are  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  school? — By  a recommendation  from  the 
Vicar  of  Swords,  or  the  curate,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

14556.  What  education  do  you  give  to  the  boys  in  your  school  ? — Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, a smattering  of  grammar,  and  geography. 

14557.  Do  you  teach  any  geometry  to  the  older  boys  ? — There  is  one  boy  I teach. 

14558.  Do  you  receive  any  extra  pay  for  that  boy  ? — None. 

14559.  What  is  your  salary  ? — Sixty  pounds. 

14560.  Do  you  receive  any  other  emoluments? — Ten  guineas,  I think,  for  a servant.  I 
also  have  a field  worth  £8  ; and  as  coal  distributer,  I receive  £10,  and  coals  for  myself. 

14561.  What  is  the  value  of  the  coals  you  receive  ? — I should  think  about  £10. 

14562.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  returned  to  the  Commissioners  that  your  salary  is  £60 
a-year,  and  that  your  other  emoluments  are  £39  14s.  6d.  ? — About  that. 
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14563.  How  do  you  make  it  up? — £60  salary,  ten  guineas  for  servant,  £8  for  land,  £10 
for  coals. 

14564.  Making  in  the  aggregate  £88  10s.,  instead  of  £99  14s.  Qd,  ? — I think  they  allow  two 
guineas  for  brushes  and  mops. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  further  examined. 

14565.  Mx*.  Stephens.— Did  you  make  this  return  ? [A  return  is  shown  to  witness.] — I did. 

14566.  How  do  you  make  up  £99  14-v.  6d.? — I estimated  the  value  of  his  apartments  and 
of  his  allowance  of  coal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moffett  further  examined. 

14567.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  are  the  school  hours? — From  ten  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

14568.  Is  any  interval  allowed  for  recreation? — None. 

14569.  Is  there  any  playground  ? — None,  but  the  garden  in  front. 

14570.  Do  you  spend  the  whole  of  that  time  yourself  in  teaching  ? — Generally  I do. 

14571.  Do  you  spend  the  whole  time  ? — Not  the  whole  time.  I occasionally  come  into 
town  on  business. 

14572.  Do  you  ever  absent  yourself  from  the  school  during  school-hours? — No,  unless 
I have  very  particular  business  to  transact ; and,  in  general,  I am  there  at  school -hours. 

14573.  Do  you  report  your  absence  on  those  occasions  in  a daily  report-book? If  I 

want  a day’s  absence  I report  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy ; but  I am  seldom  at  any  time  more  than 
half  an  hour  absent. 

14574.  Does  the  assistant  spend  the  whole  time  from  ten  till  three  in  the  schoolroom? 
— He  does.  He  may  occasionally  go  to  the  garden,  but  he  is  generally  present. 

14575.  Is  he  occupied  the  whole  of  that  time  in  teaching? — He  is,  1 think. 

14576.  You  only  think  so  ? — I see  him  at  it. 

14577.  Are  both  you  and  the  assistant  constantly  occupied  from  ten  till  three  in  teaching 
the  pupils  ? — I am,  and  he  is  there  at  the  same  time  ; he  is  a long  distance  from  me. 

14578.  How  does  it  happen  that  he  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  you? — The  room 
is  long,  and  I sit  near  the  door  with  the  small  pupils. 

14579.  The  total  number  of  boys  at  present  in  attendance  is  seventeen  ? — Seventeen. 

14580.  How  many  of  those  boys  are  taught  by  you  ? — There  are  ten  taught  by  me. 

14581.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  being  now  so  few  in  number,  and  having  so  much  of 
your  time  devoted  to  them,  they  are  making  very  rapid  progress  in  their  studies? — I find 
that  those  boys  1 am  over  have  made  rapid  progress. 

14582.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  school  ? — Not  long  ; the  last  few  years  at  the 
outside. 

14583.  What  progress  has  been  made  by  the  boy  who  is  most  advanced? — He  is  reading, 
cyphering,  and  beginning  to  write. 

14584.  Only  beginning  to  write  ? — No  more,  he  is  very  young. 

14585.  I saw  the  writing  of  several  boys,  but  you  say  the  most  advanced  boy  is  only 
beginning  to  write  ? — No  ; the  advanced  boy  in  my  division. 

14586.  Do  you  give  the  first  class,  the  most  advanced  boys,  to  the  assistant  ? — I do. 

14587.  For  what  reason? — He  took  it  when  Mr.  Ormsby  brought  him  there,  and  I left 
him  so  since. 

14588.  You  gave  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  instruction  into  the  hands  of  your 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

14589.  Can  you  tell  how  far  advanced  the  pupils  are  in  the  assistant’s  class? — In 
practice. 

14590.  Do  you  think  the  boys  in  that  class  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  such  a question  as 
this  : — “ If  a herring  and  a-half  cost  1 \d.,  what  would  a dozen  cost  ” ? — I think  some  of 
them,  would. 

14591.  Some  of  them  might,  not  all  ? — Not  all. 

14592.  Would  you  believe  it  if  you  were  told  that  no  boy  in  the  class  was  able  to  answer 
the  question  ? — I could. 

14593.  And  those  are  the  most  advanced  boys.  Those  are  the  pupils  whom  you  hand 
over  to  the  assistant  to  receive  the  most  advanced  instruction — are  they  ? — They  are. 

14594.  Are  you  aware  of  the  instruction  that  they  receive  in  the  English  language? — 
They  receive  some  instruction  in  English  Grammar. 

14595.  Out  of  what  book  are  they  taught  ? — Murray’s  Grammar. 

14596.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  most  advanced  in  English  grammar  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech  ? — I think  some  of  them  ought. 

14597.  Some  of  them — how  long  have  they  been  receiving  instruction  in  grammar? — 
Not  more  than  about  a year,  and  their  attendance  is  very  irregular. 

14598.  Do  you  think  half  of  them  could  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech  ? — I 
think  they  ought. 

14599.  I do  not  ask  whether  they  ought — do  you  think  they  are  able  ? — Perhaps  two 
of  them  would. 

14600.  Do  you  never  examine  those  pupils  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  pro- 
ficiency they  make  under  the  care  of  the  assistant,  or  do  you  wholly  delegate  the  care  of 
them  to  others  ? — I delegated  it  to  him  latterly. 

14601.  How  long  is  it  since  you  examined  that  class? — I have  not  examined  it  for 
twelve  months. 

14602.  Did  you  examine  it  within  the  last  two  years  ? — I did. 
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14603.  How  often?— Not  often. 

14604.  How  often? — I could  not  say ; more  than  three  or  four  times. 

14605.  Within  two  years? — Yes.  ... 

14606.  What  progress  have  the  boys  in  the  assistant’s  class  made  in  writing  ? — I consider 
their  writing  is  rather  inferior. 

14607.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  no  copy-boots  could  be  produced  when  I 
asked  to'see  them  the  other  day  ?— They  had  a certain  class  of  copy-books  in  which  they 
persevered  in  practising  some  form  of  bookkeeping. 

14608.  What  do  you  mean — do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  pupils  learn  bookkeeping,  and 
write  no  regular  copies  from  head  lines  ? — They  were  made  do  so  by  the  late  superintendent. 

14609.  How  long  is  it  since  the  boys  have  written  regular  copies  from  engraved,  or  other 
head  lines  ? — About  two  months,  I think. 

14610.  Are  the  boys  who  thus  dispense 'with  copy-books  able  to  write  tolerably  well? 
They  are  not.  , . ... 

14611.  Then,  do  you  approve  of  this  system  of  letting  them  write  imaginary  ledgers, 
instead  of  ordinary  copies  from  engraved  pieces? — No. 

14612.  Are  you  not  head  master  of  the  school  ? — I am. 

14613.  Are  you  not  responsible  for  the  system  of  instruction.  You  disapprove  of  this 
system  of  teaching  writing.  Have  you  reported  the  nature  of  the  system  to  the  superin- 
tendent?— Not  in  that  particular.  I have  not. 

14614.  Was  he  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  boys  were  taught  writing  ? — He  asked  me. 

14615.  Was  he  aware  they  were  notin  the  habit  of  writing  from  head  lines?— He  was  not. 

14616.  You  were?— I was.  . 

14617.  And  you  disapprove  of  this? — I practice  them  m writing  on  the  slates. 

14618.  But  those  are  boys  sufficiently  advanced  to  write  with  pen  and  ink  on  paper?— 
Yes,  they  are. 

14619-  No  copy-books  were  shown  to  me  when  I asked  to  see  them  the  other  day. 
What  had  become  of  the  copy-books  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  previously  ?— 
According  as  they  were  written  out  I disposed  of  them. 

14620.  You  sold  them  ? — I did. 

14621.  To  what  purpose  did  you  apply  the  proceeds  ? — I kept  it  myself. 

14622.  Do  you  suppose  that  practice  is  known  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  superinten- 
dent ? I never  consulted  him  on  it.  Formerly  I consulted  the  superintendent  when  the 

copies  accumulated  with  me,  and  he  desired  me  to  dispose  of  them. 

14623.  Mr.  Stephens.— Who  did  that  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  Chamley. 


14624.  When? — About  twenty  years  ago. 

14625.  Is  he  alive?— He  is  not. 

14626.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  continued  ever  since  to  dispose  of  the  copy-books. 
Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  copy-books  of  the  boys  for  some  time 
in  order  to  see  what  progress  they  were  making  ? — I think  it  would. 

14627.  Has  it  only  occurred  to  you  now  for  the  first  time  ?— No. 

14628.  If  it  occurred  to  you  before,  why  did  you  not  keep  the  copy-books  for  this 
purpose  ?— I had  copy-books'  which  I could  not  lay  my  hand  on. 

1 4629.  You  told  me  they  had  been  disposed  of? — Not  all. 

14630.  You  did  not  tell  me  there  were  any  that  remained  undisposed  of? — No,  I did  not. 

14631.  Did  you  not  tell  me  they  had  been  disposed  of,  and  that  the  proceeds  had  been 
applied  to  a particular  purpose  ? — In  general  they  were  disposed  of. 

14632.  Did  you  say  to  me  they  were  “ in  general”  disposed  of,  or  did  you  say  they 
were  disposed  of? — I believe  I did  not  make  use  of  the  word. 

14633.  You  have  stated  now  that  you  applied  the  proceeds  to  your  own  use  ? — les. 

14634.  What  answer  did  you  give  me  when  I asked  you  the  same  question  in  the  school, 
the  other  day  ? — I do  not  recollect: 

14635.  Did  you  give  me  any  answer  to  that  question  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

14636.  Mr.  Stephens. How  many  copy-books  have  you  at  the  present  moment  in  your 

possession  ? — I should  think  I have  at  least  a score  of  them. 

14637.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves . — Have  any  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  waste 
paper  of"  the  school  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pencils  or  other  school  requisites?— 
None. 

14638.  Never? — Never.  . 

14639.  Does  the  religious  instruction  devolve  upon  you  m the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent ? — And  also  upon  the  assistant. 

1 4640.  Who  takes  the  chief  share  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  absence 
of  the  superintendent?— I instruct  my  pupils  in  the  Testament,  and  the  assistant  does  the 
same  \yith  his.  . . . 

14641.  Inform  the  Commissioners  of  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  you  and  the 
assistant  give  ? — It  is  very  slight,  the  instruction  they  get ; it  is  merely  asking  questions 
on  geography — -the  situation  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Testament.  The  assistant  does 
much  the  same  ; he  also  makes  use  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book. 

14642.  Do  you  make  use  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book? — I do. 

14643.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  Scripture  independently  of  Mr.  Ormsby  s book  . I do- 

14644^  How  do  you  act  when  using  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book,  if  a boy  is  unable  to  answer  the 
question  you  ask?— I explain  it  to  him. 

14645.  You  do  not  alloiv  the  question  to  remain  unanswered— you  give  your  own  answer  f 
— I explain  it  to>  them.  - * 
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14646.  Do  you  supply  an  answer  to  the  question  yourself  ? — I do. 

14647.  And  if  an  incorrect  answer  is  given,  you  furnish  wliat  you  suppose  to  be  the 
right  one  ?— I do. 

14648.  Have  any  new  books  been  introduced  into  the  school  of  late  ? — I believe  not. 

14649.  Have  you  a list  with  you  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  school,  and  of  the  number 
of  boys  reading  each  ? — We  use  the  national  school  books. 

14650.  Do  you  use  any  others  : have  you  a list  of  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  school? 
— No.  They  are  all  sent  down  to  us  in  large  parcels ; each  boy  reading  may  have  a conv 
of  the  Second,  Third,  or  First  Class  Book.  l J 

14651.  The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Books  published  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  the  school-books  used  in  the  borough  school  of  Swords  ? They  are. 

14652.  Mention  what  others  ? — The  Fourth  Class  Book  is  sometimes  used. 

14653.  Are  all  the  books  published  by  the  -National  Board  made  use  of  in  your  school  ? 
—They  are— except  the  New  Testament.  The  Fourth  Book— as  far  as  we  have  gone,  the 
children  are  not  capable  of  reading  the  Fourth  Book. 

14654-  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  Book,  all  the  other  books  published  by 
the  National  Board  are  made  use  of  in  the  school  ? — They  are. 

14655.  Is  their  English  Grammar  in  use  in  the  school? — It  is. 

14656.  Is  the  “ Spelling  Book  Superseded  ” in  use  in  the  school? It  is. 

14657.  Is  the  Treatise  on  Mensuration  in  use  in  the  school? — It  is  not. 

14658.  Has  it  ever  been  in  use  in  the  school? — It  has. 

14659.  You  have  no  boy  sufficiently  advanced  now  to  learn  it? No. 

14660.  Who  selects  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school?— I,  in  general,  apply  to  the 
superintendent  for  what  is  required. 

14661.  Do  you  recommend  the  books  that  are  to  be  used? — I do. 

14662.  You  apply  for  what  you  think  desirable  ? — Yes. 

14663.  And  does  the  superintendent  exercise  a discretion  in  granting  or  withholding  the 
books  for  which  you  apply  ? — He  in  general  grants  them. 

14664.  Has  he  ever  refused  to  supply  any  of  the  books  you  asked  for? — No. 

14665.  Is  the  school  adequately  supplied  with  books  and  other  school  requisites? — 
It  is. 

14666.  Maps  and  soforth  ? — Yes. 

14667-  Is  there  any  lending  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys? — There  is  a lending  library, 
but  it  has  not  been  kept  up. 

14668.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  kept  up? — New  books  have  not  been  supplied. 

14669-  How  was  this  lending  library  originally  established? — Originally  £5  was  laid  out 
in  some  cheap  repository  in  Sackville-street,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

14670.  How  long  is  it  since  any  grant  has  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  ? I 

do  not  know. 

14671.  lias  it  been  made  within  the  last  year? — I believe  not. 

14672.  Two  years? — I should  think  not. 

14673.  Three  years? — Perhaps  about  that. 

14674.  Have  you  the  care  of  the  library  ? — I have  not. 

14675.  Who  has  the  care  of  it  ? — The  care  of  it  is  taken  by  the  assistant  teacher  up-stairs. 

14676.  One  of  the  female  teachers  ? — Yes. 

14677.  Does  she  receive  any  payment  for  taking  charge  of  it? — No. 

14678.  Can  you  tell  us  what  use  is  made  of  this  library  ? — The  books  are  lent  occasion- 
ally to  people  who  apply  for  them — the  inhabitants  of  Swords  ; and  occasionally  policemen 
get  them. 

14679.  Do  the  boys  of  the  school  ever  borrow  them? — I think  they  do,  and  the  girls  too. 

14680.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  do  or  not? — I have  seen 
the  books  with  the  boys  and  girls. 

14681.  Is  any  register  kept,  showing  what  books  are  borrowed,  and  by  whom? — I 
believe  there  is. 

14682.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not? — I do  not. 

14683.  Who  keeps  the  register? — The  same  person  who  has  care  of  the  books. 

14684.  But  you  are  sure  there  is  such  a register  ? — I think  there  is ; I had  such  a one 
when  they  were  in  my  care. 

14685.  When  did  you  give  up  the  care  of  that  book,  and  of  the  library  ? — I think  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

14686.  Why  did  you  give  it  up  ? — I did  not  give  it  up  for  any  particular  reason.  I 
believe  Mr.  Ormsb.y  thought  the  other  person  had  more  time  for  it  than  I had. 

14687.  Do  you  not  think  that  a lending  library  is  a useful  auxiliary  in  the  education  of 
boys? — I do. 

14688.  And  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  encourage  the  boys  to  make  use  of  the  lend- 
ing library — those  who  are  able  to  read? — Yes. 

14689-  Mr.  Stephens— How  many  books  have  been  lent  since  the  1st  of  last  January? — 

I do  not  know. 

14690.  Have  there  been  five  books  lent? — I could  not  say;  I never  look  after  it  at  all. 

14691.  How  many  books  are  in  the  library? — I do  not  know;  but  there  were  about  200. 

14692.  What  was  the  reason  you  gave  up  the  custody  of  this  library;  was  it  in  con- 
sequence of  your  other  labours? — No,  it  was  not;  Mr.  Ormsby  thought  this  person  would 
probably  mind  it  better  than  I did. 

14693.  Why? — Some  of  the  books  went  astray,  and  were  injured. 
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14694.  How  many  went  astray? — I cannot  say. 

14695.  A large  number  ? — There  may  be  a large  number  injured,  as  children  always  will 
injure  them. 

14696.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  were  removed  from  the  office  of  librarian  because  you 
neglected  your  duty:  you  had  been  guilty  of  negligence? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  was  for 
that ; the  books  were  injured. 

14697.  Did  not  the  superintendent  say  you  had  been  negligent  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty,  in  respect  of  the  care  of  the  books  ? — He  did  not. 

14698.  Did  he  make  any  complaint? — I did  not  hear  of  any. 

14699.  We  may  take  it  as  a fact  that,  during  the  time  you  had  the  custody  of  those  books, 
numbers  of  them  were  damaged,  and  some  went  astray  ? — Exactly  so. 

14700.  And  you  were  removed  by  the  superintendent  ? — I cannot  say  I was  removed. 

14701.  Well,  a person  was  appointed  to  succeed  you  in  the  office  of  librarian:  that  is  a 
fact,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  fact. 

14702.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  punishments  are  resorted  to  in  the  school? — A slap  on 
the  hand  with  a small  cane. 

147 03.  Is  that  frequently  resorted  to  ? — It  is  not. 

14704.  Are  the  boys  ever  flogged? — They  are  not. 

14705.  Never  ? — If  flogging  is  stripping  them,  they  are  not. 

14706.  Or  beaten  on  the  back? — No. 

14707.  Have  they  ever  been  beaten  on  the  back?— I daresay  they  were.  I beat  them 
myself  on  the  back. 

14708.  When? — Many  years  ago. 

14709.  How  long  is  it  since  you  beat  a boy  on  the  back  in  the  school?— I suppose  twenty 
years  ago. 

14710.  You  swear  that  that  was  the  last  time  you  beat  a boy  on- the  back  in  the  school? 
— I will  not  swear  it ; it  might  occur  very  often. 

14711.  I ask  you  when  you  last  punished  a boy  in  that  manner  ? — I cannot  say. 

14712.  Did  you  within  the  last  year? — I did  not. 

14713.  Within  the  last  two  years? — I do  not  recollect. 

14714.  Your  recollection  can  hardly  be  so  imperfect  as  that  you  cannot  recollect  whether 
you  beat  them  on  the  back  within  the  last  two  years  ? — The  boys  are  small. 

14715.  That  does  not  make  any  difference : did  you  inflict  such  punishment  within  the 
last  two  years  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

14716.  Did  you? — I might. 

14717.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — I did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

14718.  Could  you  inflict  it  without  your  knowledge? — Indeed  a person  attending  to  a 
school  might  forget  a thing  of  that  sort. 

14719.  Did  you  do  it  within  the  last  three  years? — I might,  but  I cannot  say. 

14720.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  a very  distinct  recollection  as  to  what  you  do  in  the 
school ; but  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  remember  this,  whether,  when  you  did  inflict 
punishments  of  this  kind,  you  recorded  them  in  a report-book,  for  the  information  of  the 
local  governors  or  the  superintendent  ? — I did  not. 

14721.  Did  you  ever  make  any  verbal  report  of  inflicting  such  corporal  punishment  ? — I 
do  not  think  I ever  did. 

14722.  Did  you  ever  say  any  thing  to  the  superintendent  or  local  governor  with  respect 
to  the  corporal  punishment? — I might,  without  punishing  a boy.  I,  in  general,  complain 
to  the  superintendent. 

14723.  Do  you  state  that  you  have  reported  such  punishments  to  the  superintendent? — 
I have  not  reported  punishments  but  when  a boy  would  deserve  greater  punishment  than 
I would  be  inclined  to  give,  I reported  him  to  the  superintendent  and  others. 

14724.  Who  are  the  others? — The  Yicar  of  Swords. 

14725.  Does  the  superintendent  ask  you  any  questions  relative  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment in  the  school  when  he  visits  ? — He  does  not. 

14726.  Never? — Never. 

14727.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  the  superintendent  or  local  governors, 
or  from  any  person  in  authority  over  you,  to  make  entries  of  punishments  in  the  report- 
book  ? — Never. 

14728.  Or  to  notify  to  any  one  in  authority  the  infliction  of  any  punishment? — Never. 

14729.  The  infliction  of  punishment  has  been  left  to  your  uncontrolled  discretion?— 
It  has. 

14730.  Had  you  ever  a boy  in  the  school,  since  you  became  master,  of  the  name  of  James 
Carey  ? — I had. 

14731.  Was  he  ever  punished  by  you? — I believe  he  was. 

14732.  State  for  what  and  how? — I do  not  know  for  what. 

14733.  As  you  have  forgotten  for  what  you  punished  him,  you  may  not  remember  either 
how  he  was  punished : can  you  remember  how  he  was  punished  ? — I cannot. 

14734.  Was  he  ever  stripped  ? — I do  not  know. 

14735.  How  long  is  it  since  James  Carey  was  a pupil  in  this  school? — Four  or  five 
years,  I think. 

14736.  Can  you  state  positively  how  long  it  is  since  he  has  been  in  the  school? — I 
cannot. 

14737.  Was  James  Carey  ever  stripped  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  punishment? — I do 
not  recollect. 
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done*38'  Y°U  C0U^  n0*  swear  i*  was  never  done?— I could  not  swear  it  was  never  Dubliw. 

14739.  Did  you  not  swear  just  now  that  no  boy  was  ever  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  Boro"Sh  School  of 
umshment  in  the  school? — Bovs  were  strimWI  1 1 Swords. 


punishment  in  the  school? — Boys  were  stripped  in  the  school. 

's  were  never  strippc 

the  school  and  punished  them,  by  order1  of  the 


H740.  Did  you  not  swear  just  now  boys  were  never  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  punish-  Th09,  Moffett' 
ant  m the  school  ? — T sf.nrm^3  i ,..5  / , 1 , 


ment  in  the  school  ? — I stripped  boys 
clergyman  there,  many  years  ago. 

l4IV-  Di,d  you  not  swear  just  uow  that  boys  were  never  stripped  in  the  school?— I 
meant  latterly. 

ill!!'  w!“‘  ‘!°  you  meai*  bJ  latterly.?—  Within  the  last  few  years. 

14743.  What  do  you  mean  by  few  years  ? — Seven  or  eight. 

wll44  .iPV  wbether  they  had  been  punished  within  the  last  few  years,  or  did  I ask 
whether  they  had  ever  been  punished? — Were  they  ever  stripped? 

JJJjJ-  what  ™s  year  reply  to  that  question  ?—That  they  were  not. 

J4740.  And  now  you  swear  they  have  been  stripped? — They  were  stripped. 
i4747.  Now,  I will  come  to  the  case  of  this  particular  boy : I will  ask  you,  now  that  your 
recollection  of  stripping  appears  to  have  been  refreshed  a little,  whether  James  Carey  was 
ever  stripped  tor  the  purpose  of  punishment  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

14T48.  When  boys  have  been  stripped  for  punishment,  have  they  ever  been  put  upon 
other  boys  backs  to  receive  a flogging  ? — They  have.  1 1 

14749.  Can  you  remember  whether  this  boy  was  ever  first  stripped,  and  then  nut  on 
another  boy  s back  to  receive  a flogging  ? — I do  not  remember. 

14750.  Mr.  Stephens. — Will  you  swear  he  was  not? — I will  not. 

■ ttl?1'  Dl.d  J0,"  not  ™eai'  n0"-.n0  b°y  flogged  in  the  school  during  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

147f:  [By  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  the  short-hand  writer  read  the  evidence  in 
A the, Wltuess  as  t0  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  pupils  in  the  school.! 

14753.  Are  these  answers  true  or  false  ? — I think  there  must  be  some  latitude  taken  with 
them ; the  boys  are  not  stripped. 

^re  they  flogged  ? — They  may  get  a stroke  on  the  shoulders. 

14755.  One  stroke? — One  or  two. 

14756.  No  more? — Seldom. 

14757.  How  often  do  you  give  them  more  than  two  strokes?— I do  not  think  I give 
them  at  all.  ° 

\t75u  *ier-J)r-  Graves.— Is  it  twenty  years  since  you  beat  a boy  on  the  back  ?— Not 
on  the  back.  Boys  have  been  stripped,  but  they  are  not  at  present,  nor  for  some  time. 

James  Carey  sworn  and  examined.  j 

147o9.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— When  were  you  a pupil  in  the  borough  free  school  ?— About 
three  or  tour  years  ago. 

M760.  Can  you  in  any  way  recall  to  your  recollection  the  time  about  which  you  left  the 
school . —About  three  years  ago.  I was  one  of  the  very  last  boys  left ; I was  in  it  the  last 
day  the  Catholics  were  m it. 

14761.  Was  that  in  1853? — Yes. 

J4762.  Were  you  ever  subjected  to  punishment  of  any  kind  in  that  school  ? — I was. 

14763.  Were  you  often  punished?— Yes. 

14764.  In  what  way  were  you  punished  ?— I was  flogged  once  by  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Bryson 
otten  beat  me  -with  a cutting-whip,  and  these  little  whips  with  rod  handles. 

} 4 <65.  For  what  were  you  flogged  with  the  horsewhip  ? — Is  it  by  Mr.  Bryson  ? 

14766.  Yes  ? — Sometimes  for  not  having  my  lessons,  and  for  staying  out  too  long. 

14767.  Was  it  for  lying  ? — N o. 

14768.  Was  it  for  swearing  ? — No. 

14769-  Was  it  for  using  improper  language  ? — No. 

14770.  Was  it  for  stealing  ? — No. 

*4771-  You  swear  you  were  never  punished  for  any  of  these  things? — Yes. 
too  lc>  ' Puu'sbments  y°u  received  were  for  staying  away  from  school? — Staying  out 

14773.  In  the  playground  or  the  yard  ? — Yes. 
llv*4,  ^nd  fl°r  n°t  having  your  lessons  prepared? — Sometimes, 
back  * 5 ^ere  y°u  eyer  stripped  and  flogged  ? — I was  stripped,  and  put  upon  a boy’s 

14776.  How  often? — Once. 

— Yes^'  ^°U  WGre  8tiaPPed  ky  Mr.  Moffett,  and  then  put  upon  the  boy’s  back,  and  flogged? 
14778.  With  what? — Whip  cord. 

147SO  iVaS  **  *n  tbe  presence  of  the  schoolboys  in  the  schoolroom? — Yes. 
myself  ’ Dld  J°U  See  any  boys  floSSed  in  the  same  manner  ?— I held  up  a couple 

TxnVV  ^on°  before  you  left  the  school  did  this  take  place  ? — About  two  years. 

14  7RQ  V at  were  y0U  floo°ed  for  by  Mr.  Moffett  ?-— I cannot  exactly  remember, 
im  YoY°t  say  y°u  saw  other  boys  punished  in  the  same  manner?— Yes ; I held  them 
•iTtsi  ’ 4 'Tas  a monitor  over  a class. 

made*  us'  ^aS  **  tbe  duty  mon^tors  to  hold  up  other  boys  to  be  flogged  ? — Mr.  Moffett 
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14785.  Did  you  see  other  boys  flogged  besides  yourself  ?— I did. 

14786.  Do  you  remember  the  names? — The  boys  I held  up  myself : one  was  Charles 
Beahan,  and  the  other  was  Christy  Hart. 

14787.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  were  they  flogged  ? — Two  years  before  I left  the  school. 
14788.  That  was  in  1851  ? — Yes. 

14789.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Did  you  ever  see  any  other  boys  flogged  ? — I did. 

14790.  Did  you  see  two  or  three  others  ? — I did  not  hold  them  up,  nor  was  I over  them. 
14791.  How  many  boys  did  you  see  flogged  in  the  school? — A good  many. 

14792.  Stripped?— Yes. 

14793.  Mr.  Hughes.— And  by  Mr.  Moffett?— Yes. 

14794.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  do  you  mean  by  a good  many  ?— Two  or  three  more. 
14795.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  were  you  at  Mr.  Moffett’s  school? — Three  or  four 


ye  14796.  How  many  boys  did  you  see,  during  that  time,  flogged  ?— About  five  boys 
altogether. 

14797.  And  yourself  ?— Yes,  I was  flogged  myself. 

14798.  Were  those  five  boys  stripped  and  then  flogged?— Yes. 

14799.  Were  they  flogged  before  the  other  boys? — Yes. 

14800.  By  Mr.  Moffett?— Yes,  by  Mr.  Moffett.  Another  boy  was  taken  up,  named 
Morgan ; he  was  going  to  be  flogged,  and  he  got  hold  of  their  legs,  and  Mr.  Moffett  lashed 

14801.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Were  any  boys  ever  stripped,  and  then  flogged  by  Mr. 
Bryson  ? — No. 

14802.  Have  you  seen  boys  beaten  on  the  back  without  being  stripped  r — Yes. 

14803.  Often? — Very  often. 

14804.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  often  ? — Mostly  every  day. 

14805.  Was  that  during  the  whole  time  you  were  a pupil  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

14806.  Now,  recollect  yourself;  did  you,  almost  every  day,  see  boys  beaten  with  a cane 
or  a whip  on  the  back? — Any  day  Mr.  Bryson  would  be  in  the  school  he  would  beat  the  boys. 

14807.  Did  Mr.  Bryson  resort  more  frequently  to  punishment  of  that  kind  than  Mr. 
Moffett? — Yes.  _ . _ 

14808.  Was  Mr.  Moffett  present  when  punishment  of  this  kind  was  inflicted  by  Mr. 
Bryson  ? — Sometimes. 

14809.  Was  any  boy  ever  beaten  or  flogged  in  the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  super- 
intendent ? — Not  that  I remember. 

14810.  Or  in  the  presence  of  the  local  governor? — When  he  came  in  there  was  silence. 
14811.  When  the  superintendent  or  local  governor  came  in  there  was  silence  ? — Yes. 
14812.  What  do  you  mean? — There  would  be  more  silence  than  at  any  other  time. 
14813.  Who  were  silent? — The  boys. 


Mr.  Thomas  Moffett  further  examined. 

14814.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  boy  Carey;  do  you  wish  the 
Commissioners  to  put  any  question  to  him  for  you  ? — I do  not.  I might  ask  here  how 
ho  left  the  school  the  last  day  he  was  in  it. 

14815.  That  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  question? — Ask  him  did  he  call  me  out  of  my 
name  that  day. 

14816.  Do  you  deny  having  flogged  that  boy  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

14817.  Chairman. — Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  present? — [No  answer.] 

14818.  The  Commissioners  adjourn  this  inquiry  to  twelve  o’clock  on  Thursday  next.  W o 
require  all  the  witnesses  in  the  Swords  case  to  attend  on  that  day,  and  to  bring  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  school. 

14819.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Kennedy,  we  require  the  books  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onnsby,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  copies  of  the  bye-laws,  and  all  the  original  memorials. 

14820.  Dr.  Andrews. — It  would  be  desirable  you  should  produce  the  original  rules  of 
1847 — the  document  actually  signed  by  the  Governors;  also,  the  books  as  to  which  I 
inquired,  and  which  were  handed  down  to  you. 

14821.  Mr.  Stephens. — I want  the  bye-laws  of  1821 ; you  had  better  bring  all  your  books. 

14822.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  require  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Bryson. 


Industrial  Training  Schools — Education  of  the  Middle  Classes. 

Tristram  Kennedy,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

14823.  I wish  to  hand  in  a pamphlet  entitled,  “On  the  Industrial  Training  Institutions 
of  Belgium,  and  on  the  possibility  of  organizing  an  analogous  system  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland,  by  Tristram  Kennedy,  m.p.,  and  William  K.  Sullivan,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.”  An  account  is  given  in  that  of  the 
industrial  training  institutions  of  Belgium;  and  the  suggestions  I am  prepared  to  offer  are 
contained  in  it.  I hand  it  in,  as  the  subject  may  come  within  the  province  of  the 
Commissioners. 

14824.  Chairman Is  there  any  further  information  you  would  wish  to  give  the 

Commissioners? — I am  also  prepared  to  offer  a few  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes.  I have  reduced  them  to  writing.  The  paper  contains 
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more  the  opinions  of  various  persons  with  whom  I have  conversed  relative  to  the  defects 
in  the  present  educational  system. 

14825.  Does  it  contain  your  own  views? — Those  are  the  conclusions  I have  come  to 
after  consideration  with  many  persons  as  to  the  education  of  the  country.  The  subject 
which,  personally,  I am  deeply  interested  in  is  the  industrial  education  of  the  lower 
classes.  With  your  permission  I will  read  these  few  suggestions: — “ Previously  to  the 
institution  of  the  national  schools  several  local  seminaries  existed  in  the  country  or  rural 
districts,  and  were  supported  by  pupils,  comprising  the  sons  of  the  smaller  gentry,  but 
principally,  and  in  greater  number,  of  the  sons  of  the  better  class  of  occupying  farmers, 
the  latter  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  national  schools  on  their 
establishment ; and  upon  their  withdrawal  the  small  gentry  were  unable  by  themselves  to 
provide  adequate  remuneration  for  the  private  teachers,  whose  schools  became,  in  most 
instances,  extinct.  Thus  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  national  system  of  education  was  the 
infliction  of  a privation  upon  the  smaller  gentry,  who  were  thereby  deprived  of  an  educa- 
tional resource  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

“ The  subsequent  institution  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  rendered  this  privation  the  more 
severe,  as  an  exact  system  of  collegiate  instruction  was  provided  for  the  provinces  at  the 
very  time  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  local  preparatory  schools. 

“ It  is  manifest  that  the  colleges  have  had  (among  other  difficulties)  to  contend  with  the 
paucity  of  such  preparatory  schools,  to  the  want  of  w'hich  may  also  be  ascribed,  in  some 
measure,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where, 
residence  not  being  insisted  upon,  numbers  graduated  by  passing  quarterly  examinations 
to  whom  knowledge  had  been  imparted  in  the  local  seminaries  alone. 

“ In  Ireland  there  are  ascertained  to  be  242  towns,  the  population  of  which  exceed 
1,000  each  town,  in  many  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  small  shopkeepers  and 
other  inhabitants  who,  unable  to  support  a private  school,  affording  advantages  equal  to 
the  national  system,  are  reluctant  to  incur  the  odium  and  discredit  incident  to  sending 
their  children  to  schools  ostensibly  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

“ The  specific  remedy  for  the  supply  of  a desideratum  thus  extensively  felt  will  be  the 
establishment  of  preparatory  schools,  deriving  support  partly  from  public  funds  and  partly 
from  a liberal  contribution  of  fees  suitable  to  the  means  of,  and  payable  by,  the  pupils. 

“ How  far  the  existing  endowments  can  be  rendered  available,  for  the  purpose  will  be 
matter  of  consideration  ; but  certain  it  is,  unless  some  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  more 
exact  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  this  country,  the  result  will  be  that  the  sons  of 
operatives  will  have  acquired  a higher  amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions will  be  rendered  comparatively  ineffective  for  the  purposes  they  were  intended  to  ■ 
accomplish. 

“ The  political  results  of  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  our  schools  cannot  fail  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes,  so  far  as  it  elevates  the  subordinate 
classes  above  them  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.  Great  disorganization  may  ensue  if  equi- 
valent facilities  in  education  be  not  afforded  to  other  classes. 

“ The  observations  in  relation  to  education  in  towns  have  reference  more  especially  to 
cases  where  the  population  does  not  exceed  5,000.” 

In  these  views  I concur ; they  are  the  result  of  communication  with  others,  and  of  much 
consideration  on  the  subject. 

14826.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  paper 
you  have  handed  in  ; and  as  the  matter  has  been  so  well  considered  by  you,  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  put  any  questions. 

14827..  Secretary. — No  other  person  has  communicated  his  desire  to  address  any 
observations  to  the  Commissioners. 


5 I 
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Dublin,  7th  November,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Borough  School  of  Swords— (in  continuation). 

. The  Rev.  William  Stucldert  Kennedy  further  examined. 

14828.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  produce  the  original  memorials  ? — I do.  [The  same  are 
handed  in.] 

14829.  Are  these  all  the  memorials  ? — All  the  memorials  I have.  They  are  the  originals 
of  memorials  given  to  me  by  my  predecessors,  and  those  I received  myself. 

14830.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other? — No. 

14831.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

14832.  Have  you  got  any  memorial  of  May,  1852  ? — If  it  is  not  in  that  bundle  I have 
handed  in,  I have  not  got  it. 

14833.  The  memorial  of  1842,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Swords,  relative  to 
the  remodelling'  the  rules  of  the  establishment ; it  was  signed  by  P.  H.  Bowden,  as  Secre- 
tary?— I have  none  except  those  I have  handed  in.  There  is  a memorial  of  1847. 

14834.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1842,  Archdeacon  West,  who  was  at  that  time,  I believe, 
Secretary  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a letter  to  P.  H.  Bowden,  in  which 
he  says,  “ I beg  leave  to  acknowledge,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28th  instant,  accompanied  with  a memorial  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  borough  of  Swords,  to  the  governors  of  the  school  of  Swords.”  I want  to  see  that 
memorial  ? — I have  not  got  it. 

14835.  The  Secretary  will  please  to  read  from  the  minutes  of  the  governors,  under  date 
the  16th  of  May,  1842. 

14836.  [ Secretary . — At  a meeting  of  the  governors  of  Swords  school,  held  at  the  Palace, 
Dublin,  May  16,  1842 — present,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair ; the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  the  Rev.  The  Provost,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Howard,  Rev.  J.  Homan,  d.s.  Memorial 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought  before  the  Board  by  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent. Ordered — That  the  answer  given  by  the  Archbishop  be  adopted  by  the  Board, 
namely,  “ That  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  Board  of  governors, 
not  on  the  ground  that  what  is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no 
opinion),  but  because  such  fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite 
out  of  the  province  of  the  Board;  as  in  fact,  upon  a very  little  reflection,  will  be  obvious 
to  the  memorialists.”  I read  from  pages  111  and  112.] 

14837.  That  is  the  memorial  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  produced.  You  say  you 
have  not  got  it ; you  never  saw  the  memorial  to  which  that  minute  refers,  of  April,  1842  ? 
— I have  no  memorial  of  April,  1842. 

14838.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  on  Thursday  last,  that  the  use  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ormsby’s  catechism  was  authorized  by  the  Board.  There  is  a minute  to  that  effect,  I 
believe,  dated  in  1848 ; can  you  refer  me  to  that  minute? — On  the  6th  of  February,  1850, 
“.Ordered  that  the  ‘ Questions’  on  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  the  superintendent, 
be  used  in  the  school  during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction ; and  that  the  superinten- 
dent be  allowed  fifty  numbers  for  his  own  use,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  work  would  be 
likely  to  sell.” 

14839.  Has  that  minute  been  rescinded?— Not  that  I know  of;  I think  not. 

14840.  Do  you  obey  it? — I do  not  give  any  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

14841.  Do  you  see  that  the  order  of  February  6,  1850,  is  carried  out  in  the  school? — I do. 

14842.  Has  it  been  carried  out  ? — Such  is  my  belief. 

14843.  Do  you  examine  the  pupils  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book? — No. 

14844.  Why  ? — Because  I do  not  think  I was  directed  to  examine  them,  and  I do  not 
think  it  necessary.  They  are  all  Protestants  that  come  under  my  instruction,  and  I cannot 
offend  any  prejudices.  I adhere  exactly  to  the  principle  on  which  the  book  was  written, 
that  is,  I adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  historical  questions. 

14845.  Then,  notwithstanding  that  the  book  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  school,  you  have 
not  thought  proper  to  examine  the  boys  from  it  ? — It  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  school 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction ; I give  no  religious  instruction,  I only  ascertain 
the  amount  of  religious  instruction  they  receive  from  the  master. 

14846.  Is  it  not  your  duty  as  superintendent  to  examine  the  boys? — It  is. 

14847.  Then  why  do  you  not  examine  them  ? — I do  examine  them. 

14848.  In  that  particular  book  ? — In  the  New  Testament. 

14849.  Then  am  I to  understand,  that  since  you  have  been  superintendent,  you  have 
never  examined  the  boys  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book? — Never. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard  sworn  and  examined. 

14850.  Chairman. — You  are  vicar  of  Swords  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

14851.  You  are  local  governor  of  the  Swords  borough  school? — Yes,  I am  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  Swords  school. 

14852.  How  long  have  you  been  one  of  the  governors  of  the  school  ? — Twenty-nine 
years. 
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14853.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school? — I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  school  much  of  late.  The  first  twenty  years  I was  in  Swords  I visited  it  very 
regularly,  attended  the  examinations,  and  examined  classes,  hut  1 have  not  done  so  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years.  I have  been  in  the  school  very  frequently  at  examinations,  but  I 
have  not  taken  the  same  part  I used,  to  take, 

14854.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  not  having  visited  the  school  and  examined  the 
boys  latterly? — Well,  there  are  more  reasons  than  one.  One  reason  is  that  my  health 
was  not  as  good  as  before.  My  principal  reason  was  that  I felt  my  authority  as  local 
governor  was  rather  taken  from  me.  About  nine  years  ago  a new  regulation  was  made, 
and  the  authority  which  was  vested  in  mo  as  local  governor  was  transferred  to  the  super- 
intendent. I then  ceased  to  visit  it  as  often  as  before  ; but,  indeed,  for  the  last  several 
years,  I have  not  been  able. 

14855.  Mr.  Stephens What  is  the  date  of  those  regulations  ?— I really  cannot  tell  the 

exact  date.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  the  superintendent  of  the  school  from 
1845  to  1850. 

14856.  Are  they  contained  in  the  minute  hook? — I suppose  they  are. 

14857.  [Mr.  Stephens. — Will  you  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  to  find  the  reglations 
to  which'  Mr.  Howard  refers  ? — Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy. — I have  brought  a copy  of  them — I 
hand  it  in.] 

14858.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  allude  to  the  deputy  superintendent'? — Yes. 

14859.  Is  there  not  a superintendent  under  the  Charter? — No,  not  at  present.  [A 
printed  copy  of  rules  shown  to  witness.] 

14860.  Are  these  the  rules  which  you  think  deprived  you  of  your  authority  as  local 
governor  ? — I think  these  are  the  rules. 

14861.  Is  there  not  a rule  which  says  that  the  children  are  to  be  admitted  by  the 
authority  of  the  local  governor  ? — The  children  are  to  he  admitted  by  the  authority  of  the 
local  governor.  Under  the  old  regulations  I do  not  think  any  body  had  the  power  of 
admitting  them  except  myself,  and  in  my  absence  the  curate  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  town. 

14862.  What  is  the  power  you  have  under  the  new  rules?— I see  here  some  power  in 
arranging  the  coal  list,  giving  orders  on  the  dispensary,  and  a power  of  admission. 

14863.  What  is  the  change  made  in  the  rules  ten  years  ago  of  which  you  complain  ? — I 
had  more  authority  in  the  school  then  than  I afterwards  had. 

14864.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  was  your  authority  before  the  rules  were  made? — I really 
can  hardly  define  exactly  what  authority  I had  as  local  governor.  As  governor,  any 
recommendation  I made  was  attended  to.  The  superintendent  generally  consulted 
me  about  matters  or  arrangements.  I could  scarcely  define  any  positive  authority  that 
was  vested  in  the  local  governor  more  than  what  is  here.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a great 
deal  of  difference,  hut  I felt  I had  not  altogether  the  same  power  and  authority  1 had 
before. 

14865.  In  what  respect? — In  giving  directions  in  the  school. 

14866.  What  directions  could  you  give  before  these  rules  were  passed,  that  you  cannot 
give  now  ? — I could  give  directions  for  any  change  I wished,  to  the  master,  any  thing 
I thought  ought  to  be  done  in  the  management  of  the  school,  that  I used  to  do. 

14867.  Can  you  not  do  so  at  the  present  moment  ? — No,  I think  not. 

14868.  Refer  me  to  the  clause  in  those  rules  and  regulations  upon  which  you  rely  as 
prohibiting  you  from  so  doing  ? — I cannot,  indeed ; I do  not  think- 1 am  particularly  pro- 
hibited. 

14869.  Chairman. — Did  you  complain  to  the  Board  at  the  time  those  rules  were  passed, 
that  your  authority  was  circumscribed  ? — 1 felt  my  authority  was  not  so  great  as  it  was. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  define  exactly.  1 did  speak,  and  it  was  said  there  could  not  be  two 
heads. 

14870.  To  whom  did  you  address  that? — I addressed  it,  I think,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  I am  speaking  from  memory.  I have  no  memorandum  to  guide  me.  I only 
speak  of  those  things  from  recollection  ; they  are  many  years  passed.  I think  I spoke  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  said  I was  not  to  have  authority  in  the  school  over  the 
superintendent,  and  I -was  told  there  could  not  be  two  heads. 

14871.  Mr.  Stephens Then  you  ceased  to  look  after  the  school  ? — Not  entirely.  I have 

been  in  the  habit  always,  when  at  home,  of  going  to  the  examinations,  but  I did  not  go  to 
the  school  and  examine  classes.  _ . 

14872.  Chairman Have  you  sent  any  children  to  the  school  since  that  time? — les; 

but  I think  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  very  few.  . . 

14873.  Mr.  Stephens. — But  you  have  exercised  the  patronage  ? — So  far  as  the  admission 
of  children,  and  putting  people  on  the  coal  list.  I have  acted  that  way  whenever  they 
came  to  me.  At  one  time  that  was  all  confined  to  me. 

14874.  Mr.  Hughes — Was  the  Board  of  governors  apprized  of  the  change  in  your  mode 
of  superintending  ? — I do  not  think  they  were.  I had  no  more  superintendence  than  any 
other  governor ; it  was  merely  voluntary  ; I was  not  bound  to  do  it  more  than  any  other 


governor. 

14875.  The  amount  of  superintendence  you  gave  was  a mere 
Yes ; I do  not  consider  I am  in  the  least  called  upon  to  visit  more 
is,  only  so  far  as  my  own  sense  of  right  leads  mo  to  do  it. 

14876.  Did  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ever  visit  the  .schools 
there. 


matter  of  discretion  ?-r- 
than  any  other  governor 

?__I  think  he  has  been 
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14877.  Do  you-know  at  what  time  ? — I coulcl  not  say,  but  I think  I remember  his  going 
from  my-  house  with  Mr.  Ormsby  to  see  the  schools  once. 

14878.  Was  he -ever  more  than  once  there? — I could  not  say.  I should  think  it  is 
likely  ho  was.  He  has  been  very  often  down  at  Swords  at  visitation. 

14879.  Do. you  know  it,  as  a fact,  that  he  ever  visited  the  schools? — As  far  as  I recollect, 
he  did  go  from  my  house  when  he  was  holding  some  confirmation  or  visitation.  He  walked 
over  with  Mr.  Ormsby  and  saw  the  schools. 

14880.  Then  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a visitation  ? — 1 think  it  was,  as  well  as  I remember. 

14881.  Did  you  accompany  him  ? — I think  not. 

14882.  Did  any  of  .the  other  governors  ever  visit  the  school? — I think  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s  went  once. 

14883.  Within  twenty-nine  years  ? — Yes ; I think  he  was  on  a visit  with  me  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  he  went  to  visit  the  schools. 

14884.  Once  in  twenty-nine  years? — He  has  not  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
years. 

14885.  I am  speaking  of  your  own  experience.  What  other  governor,  within  the 
twenty-nine  years  you  have  been  local  governor,  has  visited  the  schools  ? — I really  do  not 
know  of  any  other. 

1 4S86.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  the  Lord  Chancellor,  during  the  twenty-nine  years  you  have 
been  local  governor,  visit  the  schools  ? — I never  saw  the  face  of  a Lord  Chancellor  in 
Swords. 

14887.  Mr.  Hughes. — Then  the  only  visits  you  recollect,  on  the  part  of  governors,  are 
those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  ? — The  only  visits  I can 
recollect  are  those. 

14S88.  Once  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Can  you  state  how  often  by  the  Archbishop? 
— I could  not  swear  as  a matter  of  fact;  but,  as  well  as  I remember,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  went  from  my  house  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  to  visit  the  schools  once.  I do  not 
recollect  any  other  time. 

14889.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  duties  did  you  discharge  before  the  existing  regulations 
were  passed  ? — I can  hardly  call  them  duties.  I used  to  go  and  visit  the  schools,  and  occa- 
sionally examined  classes,  and  ascertained  whether  the  masters  were  attending  to  their 
business.  In  fact,  I gave  a sort  of  superintendence  myself  to  the  schools. 

14S90.  Have  you  done  so  for  the  last  ten  years? — For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  I have 
not  done  it  so  much. 

14891.  Have  you  done  it  at  all? — Oh,  yes;  only  I do  not  think  I have  been  in  the  habit 
of  examining  classes;  but  I have  gone  through  the  schools,  and  saw  that  things  were 
right ; and  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  being  present  at  the  examinations,  but  I never 
examined  for  the  premiums  at  the  examinations  at  any  time. 

14892.  Were  you  aware  that  the  girls  were  employed  at  needlework  till  nine  o’clock 
at  night  ? — I never  was  aware  of  their  being  employed  at  needlework.  I had  no 
knowledge — no  personal  knowledge — of  their  being  employed  at  needlework  out  of  school 
hours  at  all ; but  I understood  the  mistress  of  the  school  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
them  out  of  school  hours  ; I never  knew  exactly  to  what  time. 

14893.  When  were  you  first  informed  of  that  fact  ? — I could  not  say.  1 think,  as  well 
as  I remember,  when  I first  came  there  I found  it  so.  Mrs.  Moffett  was  mistress  of  the 
school.  There  was  a great  deal  of  work  done  in  the  school,  and  the  work  was  admirably 
done.  They  could  make  skirts,  and  do  any  kind  of  needlework  remarkably  well.  The 
mistress  was  allowed,  at  that  time,  I believe,  to  receive  remuneration  for  the  work  done  in 
the  schools ; and,  I believe,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  girls  out  of  hours,  and, 
as  I understood,  of  paying  them  for  their  extra  time ; but  I have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  that. 

1 4894.  Did  she  employ  the  girls  in  the  school  ? — The  girls  were  employed  during  some 
portion  of  the  school  hours — I cannot  exactly  tell  what  portion — in  needlework. 

14895.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  employed  after  school  hours  at  needlework  in  the 
school  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it : I heard  it. 

14896.  Have  you  not  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  practice  ? — I think  I may  safely 
say  it  was  the  practice. 

14897.  Did  you  ever  represent  it  to  the  Board  ? — I cannot  remember  representing  it 
myself;  but  I am  sure  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Board. 

14898.  Is  there  any  minute  to  that  effect? — I do  not  know.  I know  nothing  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Board. 

14899-  You  stated  the  mistress  was  allowed  to  receive  emoluments,  or  to  receive  the 
profits  arising  from  such  work  ? — Yes;  I think  she  was. 

14900.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  me  the  minute  under  which  the  mistress 
had  that  permission  ? — I do  not  know  where  to  get  them. 

14901.  There  are  the  revised  rules  before  you? — I have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  an 
order  being  made  for  that  purpose,  or  when  it  was  made. 

14902.  Who  gave  the  permission? — I do  not  know.  It  was  before  my  time  if  there  was 
an  order. 

14903.  Have  you  not  before  you  the  revised  rules  that  were  passed  ten  years  ago? — 
Yes. 

14904.  I want  you  to  point  out  to  me  any  rule  which  would  authorize  the  schoolmistress 
to  make  the  girls  work  after  school  hours  in  the  school  for  her  own  benefit  ? — I do  not 
see  any  rule  here  at  all  about  it. 
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1490-5.  Were  you  aware  that  such  was  the  practice  since  the  passing  of  those  rules? — 
Oh  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  practice  since  the  passing  of  those  rules.  The 
system  has  been  going  on  since  1847 — I think  about  that  time. 

14906.  Then,  if  the  mistress  so  employed  the  girls  since  the  making  of  those  rules,  she 
acted  improperly  ? — If  she  acted  without  permission  she  acted  improperly. 

14907.  Had  she  your  permission  ? — No.  I should  say  the  mistress  could  have  no 

authority  over  the  children  out  of  school  hours  at  all.  If  she  chooses  to  employ  them, 
and  pay  them  for  their  time,  I do  not  see  any  rule  to  the  contrary,  or  how  we  could 
prevent  it.  ■ 

14908.  Did  she  employ  them  in  the  schoolhouse? — Well,  I should  not  have  thought 
there  was  much  harm  in  doing  it. 

14909.  Am  I to  understand  you,  that  in  Swords  schools  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
the  schools  have  permission  to  make  any  use  they  think  proper  of  the  schoolrooms  after 
school  hours,  for  their  own  profit? — No;  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  schools  without 
the  permission  of  the  Board. 

14910.  Then,  if  the  mistress  did  so,  she  acted  improperly? — She  certainly  would  be 
acting  improperly  to  appropriate  the  schools  without  permission  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  their  proper  purpose  ; but  I really  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  working 
under  these  new  regulations.  Of  late  years  I have  not  known  any  thing  about  the 
needlework.  Since  the  new  plan  was  adopted  there  was  no  longer  needlework  taken 
in  to  be  paid  for. 

14911.  Mr .Huglies. — Since  1847? — Yes. 

14912.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  establishment? — £70. 

14913.  Has  he  any  other  emoluments  from  the  charity? — I am  not  aware  that  he  has. 
14914.  Has  he  a house  or  garden  ? — He  has  a house  and  garden ; but  I think  he  pays 
for  them. 

14915.  To  whom? — To  the  Board. 

14916.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  rent? — I could  not  say  ; I think  he  pays  the 
rent ; I am  not  really  perfectly  sure  about  it. 

14917.  You  do  not  know? — I could  not  swear  whether  he  does ; I know  he  occupies 
the  house ; and  my  impression  is,  he  pays  the  rent.  I am  pretty  sure  he  pays  the  rent. 

14918.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  give  orders  on  the  medical  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment?— It  is. 

14919.  Do  you  give  any  such  orders? — Yes,  sometimes;  I have  not  given  any  lately. 
14920.  How  many  have  you  given  within  the  last  ten  years? — I could  not  say;  I 
would  say  a great  many. 

14921.  How  many  have  you  given  within  the  last  three  years? — Very  few. 

14922.  Can  you  say  how  many  ? — I cannot  say ; I kept  no  note  of  them. 

14923.  Are  they  written  orders? — There  are  printed  forms  which  I sign. 

14924.  Do  not  you  keep  a block  book  ? — No. 

14925.  Have  you  got  a book  containing  the  orders? — I have  no  book  containing  orders. 
Some  orders  are  sent  to  me  ; I have  some  at  home. 

14926.  Does  the  medical  officer  keep  a dispensary  or  any  place  for  dispensing 
medicine  ? — I believe  so. 

14927.  Where  is  it? — It  is  near  my  house ; in  a house  built  originally  by  the  Board  for 
a dispensary  house. 

14928.  Is  that  the  same  house  which  is  used  by  him  for  poor  law  purposes  ! — He  has  a 
separate  house  for  poor  law  purposes. 

14929.  Is  he  the  officer  of  the  poor  law  district? — He  is. 

14930.  Does  that  poor  law  district  include  the  borough  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

14931.  Have  you  been  recently  in  the  dispensary  that  you  say  is  connected  with  the 
charity? — No. 

14932.  When  were  you  last  in  it? — It  is  a long  time. 

14933.  How  many  years? — I may  have  been  in  it  last  year ; but  I do  not  recollect.  I 
may  have  gone  to  speak  to  Dr.  O’Grady  in  his  dispensary  occasionally. 

14934.  You  have  not  been  there  as  an  official  visitor? — I have  not. 

14935.  Have  you  paid  any  official  visits  within  the  last  ten  years  ? — No,  I do  not 
suppose  I have.  , . 

14936.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  are  the  services  which  are  rendered 
to  the  charity  or  the  borough  of  Swords,  irrespective  of  the  poor  law  business,  by  the 
medical  officer  ?— What  he  is  paid  for  by  the  Board  is  attendance  upon  the  children  at  the 
school,  and  their  parents,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  residing  within  the  town  of 
Swords,  that  I,  or  others  who  have  the  power  of  giving  tickets,  give  tickets  for. 

14937.  Can  you  inform  the  Commissioners  of  any  case  within  the  last  twelve  months  in 
which  the  medical  officer  attended  any  of  the  parents  of  the  children  at  the  borough 
school,  as  such? — I cannot  at  this  moment  name  any  particular  case  in  which  lie  did;  but 
for  the  last  twelve  months  I have  had  very  few  applications.  I was  absent  for  two  years, 
aud  during  that  time  they  got  the  habit  of  going  to  somebody  else  ; and  though  I was  at 
home  a few  months  last  summer,  very  few  people  came  to  me.  I know  he  does  visit  when 
orders  are  sent.  . , 

14938.  Who  gives  orders  in  your  absence  ? — I suppose  my  curate,  or  the  superintendent. 
14939.  Is  your  curate  in  attendance  ? — No. 

14940.  What  is  his  name  ?— Latouche. 

14941.  How  long  has  he  been  the  curate  ?—■  About  two  years. 
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14942.  Do  you  know  as  a fact,  whether  he  has  given  any  orders  for  medical  attendance? 
— I do  not  know  it  as  a fact  that  Lean  positively  swear  to,  but  I think  he  does. 

14943.  Do  you  know  the  charity  called  Scardeville’s  Charity  ? — I do  not  believe  such  a 
charity  exists.  I was  told  there  was  a legacy  left  for  Swords  some  years  ago  by  Dean 
Sc'ardeville. 

14944.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  the  Economy  Fund  of  Swords  ? — I do. 

14945.  Is  that  connected  with  Dean  Scardeville’s  Charity? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

14946.  Was  there,  within  your  recollection,  a school  called  Dean  Scardeville’s  School? 
— No ; I never  heard  of  such  a school. 

14947.  Mr.  Stejo/iens. — What  is  the  object  of  the  Economy  Fund? — The  support  of  the 
Church,  providing  necessaries  for  the  Church,  and  the  surplus  is  disposed  of  in  charity. 

14948.  Is  there  any  portion  for  the  purpose  of  education  ? — None. 

14949.  Is  it  a sum  of  money  that  was  left? — I really  cannot  tell  how  the  parish  became 
possessed  of  it.  I have  no  document  to  show  that. 

14950.  Is  it  land  or  money? — It  is  landed  property. 

14951.  Are  there  any  deeds  connected  with  this  trust? — I am  not  sure  I am  at  all 
obliged  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  Economy  Fund. 

14952.  I have  asked  you  whether  that  fund  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  education  ? 
— No.  There  is  an  old  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  it  has  been  administered. 

14953.  Can  you  refer  me  to  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Well  I really  cannot  tell  you  the 
date  of  it.  It  was  passed  some  few  years  before  the  Union. 

14954.  Can  you  give  me  the  title  of  it  ?— An  Act  for  the  administration  of  the  Economy 
Estates,  I think  it  is. 

14955.  Is  that  the  only  Act  of  Parliament  which  applies  to  the  Economy  fund  ? The 

only  one  I know  any  thing  about. 

14956.  Is  it  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  you  administer  the  fund? — It  is.  You  are 
asking  me  questions  totally  unconnected  with  the  Swords  school. 

14957.  Allow  me  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  my  questions.  I have  a right  to  ask  you 
questions  relative  to  property  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I tell  you  this  is  not  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

14958.  I can  judge  of  that  by  referring  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  You  stated  that  you 
used  to  examine  the  boys  in  the  Swords  school  ? — Yes. 

14959.  Did  you  ever  examine  them  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  catechism? — Never. 

14960.  Was  it  not  authorized  by  the  Board  of  which  you  are  a member  ? — Yes.' 

1496 1 . Why  did  you  not  examine  the  boys  from  it  ? — Because  I have  not  examined  since 
that  book  was  in  the  school. 

14962.  That  was  in  1848  ? — Yes. 

14963.  Have  you  examined  any  boys  since  January,  1850  ? — I think  not. 

14964.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves  — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaints  made  by  Roman  Catholic 
parents  on  the  ground  of  their  children  being  required  to  receive  instruction  in  the  IIolv 
Scripture? — I never  heard  of  the  parents  complaining;  I have  always  found  the  parents 
very  willing  to  send  their  children  for  instruction  there,  thoughmany  complaints  have  been 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I do  not  remember  whether  the  parents  themselves 
complained  ; I rather  suppose  they  did  not. 

14965.  You  never  heard  any  Roman  Catholic  parents  object  to  their  children  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scripture  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  did.  I have  often  spoken  to  them° 

and  they  have  not  objected.  The  schools,  till  the  breaking  up,  were  exceedingly  full 

they  were  crowded.  In  a few  years  we  were  obliged  to  build  very  large  additional 
rooms. 

14966.  Were  you  aware  that  memorials  containing  complaints  on  that  ground  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  governors  before  what  you  call  the  breaking  up  of  the  school  ? 
— There  were  several  came,  but  I do  not  think  one  of  the  memorials  was  from  the 
parents  of  children  as  such. 

14967.  They  were  not  signed  by  the  parents  of  children? — Oh,  I dare  say  they  were. 
There  was  a memorial  produced  here  the  other  day  praying  for  the  substitution  of  Scripture 
Extracts. 

. 14968.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  not  that  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  ?— That  was 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough ; I dare  say  some  of  those  were  parents  of  children 
at  the  school ; I do  not  remember  the  names  that  were  put  to  it. 

14969.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  would  be  the  proper  mode  for  parents  to  make  any 
complaint,  if  they  felt  aggrieved  on  that  head  ?— The  only  way  would  be  by  memorial. 

14970.  And  they  did  send  such  memorial?— I do  not  remember  any  memorial 
purporting  particularly  to  come  from  the  parents  of  children  as  such. 

14971.  From  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Swords  in  general  ?— The  memorials  that 
objected  particularly  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I thought,  came  more  from  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

14972.  Were  they  signed  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy?— That  one,  particularly, 
was  the  only  one  I remember  at  this  moment  signed  by  others. 

14973.  Were  the  names  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  majority,  or  were  the 
names  of  the  parents  more  numerous? — The  majority  were  of  others,  no  doubt;  but  there 
were  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

14974.  What  ground  have  you  for  stating  that  it  was  not  a memorial  from  the  parents, 
if  the  majority  of  persons  who  signed  it  were  the  parents  of  children  educated  in  the 
school  ? — I have  no  recollection,  at  this  moment,  of  any  memorials  being  sent  from  parents 
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on  that  particular  subject,  except  the  one  I speak  of  ; and  that  certainly  was  signed  by 
some  of  the  parents.  That  was  asking  to  substitute  one  version  of  the  Scriptures  for 
another,  rather  than  for  the  removal  of  them. 

14975.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — I do  not  remember  the  date.  1 had 
nothing  to  bring  those  things  to  my  recollection,  and  I never  thought  of  them. 

14976.  And  you  one  of  the  governors — [The  printed  copy  handed  in  of  the  memorial 
dated  21st  of  July,  1848,  is  shown  to  witness]  ? — This  is  not  signed  by  any  parent. 

14977.  Did  you  ever  see  a copy  of  that  before — the  one  speaking  about  the  Scripture 
Extracts  ?— This  is  the  one  I think  was  spoken  of  the  other  day,  requesting  to  have  the 
Extracts  from  the  Scriptures  substituted. 

14978.  Have  the  kindness  to  read  the  third  paragraph  of  that  memorial — “ Your  memo- 
rialists would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children 
who  frequent  the  borough  school  of  Swords  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  we  entertain  a 
conscientious  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  children  of  our 
communion  in  the  Said  school,  as  a class-book,  without  note  or  comment ; and  beg  to 
recommend  that  the  extracts  from  the  Holy  Bible,  as  used  in  the  schools  under  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof.” 

14979-  Do  you  recollect  that  memorial  being  presented  to  the  Board? — Yes;  but  this 
is  not  signed  by  any  parent ; this  is  signed  by  James  Carey,  p.p.,  and  James  M‘Owen. 

14980.  Signed  by  them  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  ? — That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Carey, 
who  was  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Borough  School  at  Swords,  see  page  801.] 


Dean  Scardeville’s  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  Endowments  for  a Protestant 
School  at  Swords. 

14981.  Mr.  Stephens. — Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  direct  Dr.  Hancock  to  read  all  the 
evidence  in  respect  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  charity  ? 

14982.  T Secretary. — The  first  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  are  extracts  from  the 
will  of  Henry  Scardeville,  Dean  of  Cloyne,  and  Prebendary  of  Swords,  county  Dublin, 
dated  24th  of  April,  1703.  This  is  from  the  Prerogative  Court: — “ 1 give  and  bequeath 
to  the  church  of  Swords  £10  to  buy  a piece  of  plate  for  the  altar ; also  £7  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  poor  Protestants  of  that  parish  and  the  united  parishes ; and  £3  more  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  poor  widows  of  the  town  that  are  Papists,  and  other  poor  persons 
of  that  communion  in  the  parish  of  Swords  and  united  parishes.  I also  give  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Cloyne  £10  to  buy  a piece  of  plate  for  the  altar  ; and  £5  to  the  poor  of 
that  parish;  ....  and  also  £100  to  be  laid  out  (if  both  my  children  die  without 
issue)  to  buy  a piece  of  ground  ; the  rent  of  which  ground  I give  for  ever  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  of  Swords,  for  the  teaching  poor  Protestant  children.  In  witness 
whereof,”  &c.,  &c.] 

14983.  The  next  evidence  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  made  in  1812.  At  page  296  they 
state  : — “ Swords.— Dean  Scardeville,  in  the  year  1703,  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  for 
the  support  of  a school  in  the  parish  of  Swords,  for  the  children  of  poor  Protestants.  We 
find  that  the  then  Attorney- General,  at  the  relation  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  in 
the  year  1779,  filed  a bill  in  Chancery  for  the  recovery  of  this  charity.  The  suit  was 
abandoned,  but  on  what  grounds  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

“It  appears  by  the  vestry  book  of  the  parish  of  Swords  that  an  inventory  was  taken, on 
the  20th  February,  1739,  of  all  the  deeds  and  papers  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  that 
there  were  then  (inter  alia ) a map  of  the  lands  given  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Hewitson 
for  the  endowment  of  a school,  and  a conveyance  from  him  of  a mill  and  lands  to  the  said 
school. 

“ We  have  been  furnished  by  the  present  incumbent  of  Swords  with  a copy  of  this 
indenture,  which  is  dated  28th  July,  1719,  and  made  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wynne,  the  then  incumbent,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  ‘ of  all  that  and  those  the 
lands  whereon  the  mill  stands,  now  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Bias,  together  with  the 
said  mill,  for  the  sole  use  and  support  of  a schoolmaster  licensed  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  his  successors  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  from  time  to  time,  for  ever, 
for  the  said  parish  of  Swords.5  ” 

14984.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  that  inquired  into  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  in  1833.  With 
respect  to  the  borough  of  Swords  they  state,  at  page  261,  after  the  passage  I read  on  the 
last  day  the  Commissioners  sat,  with  respect  to  the  Swords  Borough  School : — “ There  js 
another  fund  applicable  to  public  purposes  in  the  parish  of  Swords.  It  consists  of  certain 
lands  called  the  ‘ Economy  Lands.5  The  vicar  has  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
rents,  which  are  applied  in  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  and  otherwise  to  the  relief  of  the 
parishioners  from  church  rate.  He  accounts  annually  for  them  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  at  his  visitation.  The  accounts  are  signed  by  the  vicar  and  churchwarden,  but  the 
vicar  has  uniformly  refused  to  the  inhabitants,  at  vestry,  the  power  of  investigating  those 
accounts.  He  also  declined  giving  us  further  information  respecting  them,  alleging  that 
they  were  not  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  He  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
not  know  what  the  original  purposes  of  the  grants  were  ; and  not  having  had  access  to  the 
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documents  on  the  subject,  we  are  unable  to  state  them  with  certainty,  or  whether  the 
Corporation  were  at  any  time  connected  with  them. 

“ The  town  is  poor  and  does  not  appear  to  be  improving. 

“ The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  town  in  1831 : 

Population: 

Males,  1,21*8;  females,  1,319;  total, 

Occupations  : 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  . 

„ in  trade,  manufacture,  and  handicraft, 

„ not  comprised  in  the  above, 

Houses  : 

Inhabited,  460  : uninhabited,  24  ; total, 

Aciieson  Lyle,  ) 

Henry  Baldwin,  ) 

“Inquiry  held  the  19th  December,  1833.” 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard  further  examined. 

14985.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Dean  Scardevillc’s  charity  ?— Nothing 
aboutlt1"5  1 iaVG  Iieai'd  the  pe°pIe  spoak  of  ifc>  They  have  been  often  inquiring 

14986.  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  refused  to  give  information  to  the  Corporation  Com- 
missioners ? — I suppose  so ; I do  not  remember  it ; but,  however,  I suppose  I am.  The 
vicar  of  Swords  is  stated  to  have  been  the  person ; that  was  me. 

did  tt 87'  WerG  y°U  ViCar  °f  Sw0rds  in  1833  ?—I  was-  1 must  have  been  the  person  that 

1 4 988.  [Secretary.  In  the  regular  course,  a circular  was  addressed  to  the  Principal 
Master  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  school  at  Swords,  and  it  was  returned,  endorsed  “ No  such 
person  at  Swords.”  A letter  was  then  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  and  also  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Montague,  the  parish  priest  of  Swords,  stating  the  fact  that  a letter  was  addressed 
to  the  principal  master,  and  returned  through  the  post  office ; and  quoting  the  evidence  I 
have  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812.  In  reply,  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  : — ° 

{(0  T . . . . “ Swords  Vicarage,  June  25tli,  1855. 

but— 1 can  give  no  information  whatever  respecting  Dean  Scardeville’s  legacy ; I have 
heard  that  such  legacy  was  left  to  this  parish— but  I never  heard  that  any  school  was 
founded  out  of  it  here— nor  that  any  such  Protestant  school  ever  existed.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  legacy  ever  was  paid,  or,  if  it  was,  what  became  of  it  ? No  such  fund  was  in 
existence  when  I came  to  this  parish ; I have  heard  that  some  inquiries  were  made  by 
some  inhabitants  of  this  parish  relative  to  it,  but  I believe  without  success. 


“ The  Secretary  Endowed  Schools.” 


“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ F.  Howard. 


t„  Sis  te  Rer- Ttomas  “■ in  ^ 

“ D*“  S;»— I am  greeted  by  the  Her.  Mr.  Montague,  whoSfto s’ay.hTr eply  toTOur 
communication  of  the  22nd  instant,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  school  in  Swords  a!  endowed 
by  Dean  Scardeville.  He  understands  that  a Protestant  clergyman  of  that  name  had 
bequeathed  a certain  sum  of  money  for  a certain  number  of  Protestants  in  Swords  and 
with  which  were  purchased  ands,  called  Economy  Lands,  the  rents  of  which  mo  called 
Economy  Money,  which  is  said  to  be  distributed  annually  to  the  poor  Protestants  of  Swords 
The  Rer.  Mr.  Montague  is  not  able  to  state  what  was  the  origiSTST! of  the Yean 
this,  however,  he  thinks,  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  referring  to  his  will  which  of  course 
can  be  found  m the  Prerogative  Court.  Sorry  he  cannot  mVp  vrai  a ’.X • * C°^  6 
on  the  subject  referred  to  ; he  desires  me  to  remain  on  his  behalf,  7 th“'  mformatlo“ 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.”]  Youis  truly, 

H J 1 HOMAS  11 1 E RAN,  C.C. 

14990.  Did  you  state  to  the  Corporation  Commissioners  you  did  not  know  what  were  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Economy  Lands  ?_I  do  not  remember  whether  I did  ornot  • I 
have  no  recollection  of  being  examined  by  that  body  at  all  or  not , 

14991.  Do  you  now  know  the  objects  of  the  Economy* Lands  ? — X know  nothing  about 
how  the  parish  became  possessed  of  the  property  at  all.  I found  the  parish  when  I tme 
into  it,  possessed  of  a certain  eBtate,  and  I did  not  know  what  eiactlv’to  SI 
went  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  by  his  directions  to  the  late  dJ  Radcliffe  who 
retfoo,  6 A0‘  ,°f  #arl’?ment  und<ir  which  the  M administered! 

14992.  Do  you  now  know  what  are  the  objects  of  the  grant  ?— 1 have  no  knowledge  of 

onh?:craUL^ 

foSS 

have  leferred,  viz.,  the  statute  passed  anterior  to  the  Union  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  only  know- 
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ledge  I have  ever  had  of  how  to  dispose  of  them ; I understand  there  was  some  difficulty  Dublin, 

at  the  time  the  act  was  passed',  in  knowing  the  intention  as  to  the  funds.  I have  no  docu-  

ment  to  show  how  the  parish  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  or  how  it  was  originally  aTd  Archdeacon S 
intended  to  be  disposed  of.  I have  nothing  beyond  that  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  I was  Hewitspn's  Endow. 
referred  as  my  authority  by  the  late  Dr.  Radcliffe.  . meats  for  a Protestant 

14994.  Can  you  forward  to  the  Commissioners  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  you  refer?  cwo  “t^wor^s' 
— I have  it  at  home,  and  I am  not  going  home;  I am  going  to  England  to-morrow  morning,  Howard.  EeV‘ 
and  I cannot  get  it. 

14995.  Then  do  you  refuse  to  give  it? — I do  not.  I would  give  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  if  I could  get  at  it. 

14998.  When  will  you  give  it  ? — I will  not  he  home  again  for  six  months. 

14997.  Read  that  paper  if  you  please.  [A  paper  is  handed  to  witness.] — Yes,  I have 
read  it,  and  it  is  exactly  what  I have  been  saying. 

4 998.  That  is  a correct  copy  of  the  report  made  by  you  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Bequests,  of  the  Swords  charities,  dated  Swords,  June  11,  1831  ? — It  is  such  a 
report  as  I should  have  made. 

14999.  I will  read  it : — 

“ Cory  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  of  ‘ Swords 
Charities.’ 

“Swords,  June  11,  1831. 

“ There  is  no  fund  payable  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  and  union  of 
Swords,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  charitable  purposes  only;  but  there  is  an  economy 
estate  belonging  to  this  parish,  amounting  to  £162  8s.  1 \d.  per  annum,  the  rents  of  which 
are  received  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  and  appropriated  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  church.  The  surplus  has  usually  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  at  the  discretion  of  the  vicar.  There  appears  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what 
period,  or  in  what  manner  the  parish  became  possessed  of  this  estate.” 

15000.  I believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

15001.  Why  did  you  not  refer,  in  your  report,  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  being  your 
title  ? — I do  not  remember  on  what  occasion  I drew  up  that  report,  but  I dare  say  it  is  per- 
fectly correct. 

15002.  But  why  did  you  not  refer  to  the  statute,  it  being  your  title  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  fund  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question ; I do  not  know  why  I did  not. 

15003.  You  cannot  give  me  a reference  to  that  statute? — I cannot  tell.  It  was  some 
years  before  the  Union. 

15004.  Was  it  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  ? — Yes  ; it  was  only  a few  years  before 
1800.  I got  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  King’s  printer  at  that  "time. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  these  endowments,  see  page  815.] 
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Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard  further  examined.  of  Swords— con. 

Hon.  and  Eev.  F. 

15005.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — When  you  took  a more  active  part  in  superintending  the  Howard, 
affairs  of  the  Swords  school,  were  you  aware  that  boys  were  flogged  by  the  schoolmaster  ? 

— They  were,  sometimes. 

15006.  You  were  aware  of  it? — Oh,  yes. 

15007.  Was  the  schoolmaster  in  the  habit  of  reporting  such  punishment  to  you? — The 
schoolmaster  was  never  in  the  habit  of  reporting  officially  to  me.  Whether  he  reported  to 
the  superintendent  or  not  I do  not  know. 

15008.  I speak  of  cases  in  which  boys  were  stripped  and  flogged.  Was  he  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  to  you  as  local  governor  such  instances  of  punishment? — No. 

15009.  You  were  aware  that  such  punishments  were  occasionally  resorted  to  ? — I was 
aware  they  were  occasionally  resorted  to. 

15010.  Were  the  governors  as  a body  aware  that  such  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the 
master  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  particular  reports  were  made  of  such  punishments. 

15011.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  report  was  ever  made  to  the  governors  of  such 
punishments  being  inflicted  ? — I Could  not  tell  you.  I do  not  remember  reports  being 
made  of  flogging. 

15012.  Can  you  remember  whether  the  governors  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 
corporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  master  upon  the  boys  ? — I do  not  remember  the 
question  ever  being  discussed  at  a Board  I was  at.  I have  no  recollection  of  it.  It  may 
have  been. 

15013.  Did  you  ever  yourself  give  authority  to  the  master  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
by  flogging  ? — I did,  on  one  occasion — I do  not  remember  for  what  reason  it  was — where 
it  was  very  much  deserved. 

15014.  In  what  manner  did  you  order  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted? — To  have  the 
boy  flogged. 

1501 5.  You  directed  it  should  be  so  administered  ? — I did  ; I told  the  master  to  flog 
the  boy.  I do  not  remember  any  particular  direction  as  to  the  exact  mode.  I told  him 
to  flog  the  boy  in  the  usual  way  in  which  a boy  was  flogged  in  the  school,  whatever  that  was. 

150 16.  Was  it  only  upon  one  occasion  you  gave  that  order  ? — I do  not  remember  any  other. 
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Dublin.  15017.  Did  you  give  any  general  authority  to  the  schoolmaster  to  flog  the  hoys  without 

,,  - — , , renortina-  it  to  you  ? — I do  not  remember  giving  him  any  particular  authority.  I believe 

Borough  School  , l , ° J 

Of  Swords.  he  always  had  authority. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  15018.  You  believe  so  ? — I think  the  head  master  had  always  the  power  of  punishing 
Howard.  the  boys. 

15019.  You  understand  the  master  of  the  Swords  school  always  had  authority  to  strip 
and  flog  the  boys  when  he  thought  proper,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  school  ? — I should 
suppose  the  master  had  a discretionary  power  at  all  times  to  punish  boys. 

15020.  By  stripping  and  flogging? — 1 suppose  he  had;  but  I do  not  know  of  any  parti- 
cular order  on  the  subject.  I do  not  think  it  is  a thing  that  in  my  knowledge  has  often 
been  done. 

15021.  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  stripping  and  flogging  a boy  in  the  presence 
of  other  boys  ? — Oh,  I do  not  approve  of  corporal  punishment. 

15022.  Do  you  approve  of  punishment  of  that  kind? — No ; I would  rather  have  children 
punished  in  some  other  way. 

15023.  How  came  it  then  that  you  directed  such  punishment  to  be  inflicted? — I 
remember  a boy  that  for  some  fault  or  other,  I told  the  master  to  flog  him. 

15024.  You  do  not  remember  the  nature  of  the  offence  which  was  punished  in  that  way? 
— I do  not. 

15025.  Nor  did  you  lay  down  any  rules  to  guide  the  schoolmaster  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion  ? — No  ; he  has  been  told  to  use  that  power  very  rarely,  and  I believe  he  exer- 
cised it  rarely.  “The  master  and  mistress  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  watch  over  the 
behaviour  of  the  children  in  both  schools,  giving  them  correction  for  faults ; and  if  any 
child  be  notoriously  addicted  to  lying,  swearing,  or  remarkably  idle  or  slothful,  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  deputy  superintendent,  who  will  take  such  proceedings  as  the  matter 
seems  to  deserve.”  That  is  one  of  the  rules  made  in  1847. 

15026.  It  would  appear  that  no  extreme  punishment  could  be  inflicted  according  to  those 
rules  without  notice  to  the  deputy  superintendent  ? — It  appears  here  that  in  particular 
cases  the  master  should  report. 

15027.  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  rules  that  if  any  grown  boys 
required  severer  punishment  than  usual,  a special  report  should  be  made  of  the  matter 
to  the  deputy  superintendent  ? — Yes. 

15028.  Do  you  think,  that  under  those  rules,  it  would  have  been  correct  to  strip  and 
flog  a boy  without  reporting  the  matter  to  the  deputy  superintendent  ? — I think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  report  it.  I do  not  know. 

15029.  I simply  ask  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ? — The  punishment  is  not  specified. 

15030.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  word  “ correction”  ? — It  is  “ giving 
them  correction.” 

15031.  Rev.  Dr.  Gi'cives. — You  rely  upon  that  word,  as  giving  full  authority  to  strip 
and  flog  the  boys  before  the  whole  school,  without  giving  any  notice  thereof  to  the 
deputy  superintendent.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  positive  rule 
of  the  Board  on  the  subject,  but  my  own  impression  was,  the  master  had  it  in  his  own 
discretion. 

15032.  You  are  at  present  a governor  of  the  school;  and  I ask  you  whether  you  think, 
under  that  rule  you  have  just  read,  the  master  is  warranted  in  stripping  and  flogging  a boy 
before  the  school,  without  reporting  it  to  the  deputy-superintendent  ? — I think  it  would  be 
proper  to  report  it.  I do  not  think  the  rule  requires  him  to  do  so. 

15033.  Would  he  be  acting  improperly  if  he  did  not  report  it.  I ask  you  as  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  school  to  express  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — I should  say  it  was  more 
proper  for  him  to  report  it. 

15034.  That  is  not  the  question  I ask  you.  I ask  whether  you  consider  it  would  be 
improper  for  him  not  to  do  so  ? — It  depends  upon  what  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word, 
because  if  the  man  has  the  permission,  it  is  not  improper. 

15035.  Do  you  think  the  rule  you  have  read  gives  him  the  permission  ? — I do  not  think 
that  rule  takes  from  him  the  power  he  originally  possessed.  Supposing  him  to  possess  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  in  the  school ; I do  not  think  that  takes  it  away, 
though  in  some  particular  cases  he  ought  to  refer  to  the  superintendent.  I do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  under  the  rule  to  refer  every  case  of  correction  to  the  superintendent. 

15036.  What  are  the  cases  which  you  think  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  superintendent? 
— They  are  stated  here — lying,  swearing,  idleness,  or  sloth.  These  things  are  stated 
particularly  in  this  order. 

15037.  Why  do  you  think  these  cases  are  to  be  reported  to  the  superintendent — for 
what  purpose  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

15038.  You  are  a governor,  and  you  must  know  for  what  purpose  that  rule  was  made. 
For  what  purpose  were  these  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  deputy  superintendent? — In  order, 

I suppose,  that  the  deputy  superintendent  was  to  consider  whether  the  boy  should  be 
removed  from  the  school,  or  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  to  report  a very  serious  case. 

15039.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  your  name  attached  to  these  rules  as  one  of  the  governors? — 
Yes,  my  name  is  there.  There  is  an  order  from  one  of  the  superintendents,  stating 
that  “ Mr.  Moffett  having  reported  one  of  the  boys  for  disorderly  conduct,  &c.,  the  master 
shall  use  such  correction  as  may  be  required  to  establish  his  own  authority  and  the  good 
conduct  of  the  boys,  avoiding  at  all  times  undue  severity.” 

15040.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  power  had  the  master  under  the  word  “ correction”  in  those 
rules  ? — I believe  he  has  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment. 
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15041.  That  is  your  construction  ? — It  is.  I should  think  he  has.  Dublin. 

15042.  What  construction  do  you  put  upon  the  words  “ without  undue  severity”  ? — — 

That  he  should  not  punish  too  severely.  of%oords‘°0 

15043.  Then  am  I to  understand,  when  you  signed  those  rules,  that  under  the  word  Hon.  and  Rev*  F. 
“ correction”  you  gave  the  master  unlimited  power  to  strip  and  flog  the  boys  in  the  presence  Howard, 
of  the  school  ? — I think  he  did  possess  that  power. 

15044.  Did  you  intend  to  give  him  that  power  under  the  word  “ correction”  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  I consider  it  as  interfering  much  with  his  power. 

15045.  Did  you  intend,  when  you  signed  that  rule,  to  give  him  that  power,  or  not? — I 
think  it  was  not  the  intention  Of  the  Board  to  interfere  with  the  powers  he  possessed,  which 
did  give  him  that  authority,  as  far  as  I know  myself.  I did  not  draw  up  that  rule. 

15046.  What  powers  did  he  possess  other  than  those  that  are  contained  in  those  rules 
and  regulations  ? — He  had  the  power  of  flogging  boys ; and  I think  he  had  it  under  those 
regulations.  I do  not  think  that  it  was  intended  to  take  it  from  him. 

15047.  Had  he  power  under  any  other  rules  and  regulations  except  those  of  inflicting 
punishment  ? — I think  he  had,  under  the  old  rule. 

15048.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  old  rule? — I have  not  got  a copy  of  them. 

15049-  Were  not  the  old  rules  superseded  by  the  existing  rules  ? — They  were. 

15050.  Mr.  Hughes. — Who  called  your  attention  to  the  bye-law  which  you  read  in  the 
course  of  your  examination  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

15051.  The  deputy  superintendent  ? — The  deputy  superintendent  put  this  paper  before 
me. 

15052.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  the  master  has  power  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  except  under  the  regulations  now  before  you  ? — These  are  certainly 
the  regulations  by  which  he  is  now  to  be  guided. 

15053.  Were  you  aware  that  boys  were  stripped  before  other  boys  and  whipped  by  the 
master  since  those  rules  were  passed  ? — No  ; 1 have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself  since  these 
rules  were  passed. 

15054.  Then,  if  he  did  do  so,  did  he  act  improperly,  in  your  opinion,  as  a governor  ? — 

In  my  opinion,  as  a governor,  I do  not  think  he  did.  If  he  considered  the  boy  deserved  it, 

I consider  he  had  the  discretion. 

15055.  That  he  had  a right  to  strip  and  flog  boys  before  the  other  boys? — I should  think 
so ; I should  think  he  would  be  borne  out  in  doing  so. 

15056.  Were  you  aware  that  the  copy-books  were  sold  by  the  master  ? — No  ; not  till  I 
saw  it  the  other  day. 

15057.  And  that  the  master  put  the  proceeds  into  his  pocket  ? — No. 

15058.  Did  you  authorize  the  schoolmaster  to  sell  the  copy-books,  and  put  the  money 
into  his  pocket? — I did  not  authorize  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

15059-  If  he  did  so,  did  he  act  improperly — I am  asking  your  opinion,  as  a governor? — 

As  a governor,  I should  not  care  what  he  did  with  the  old  copy-books.  I am  perfectly 
aware  the  old  copy-books  got  into  the  hands  of  shopkeepers  in  Swords,  for  I have  seen 
things  wrapped  up  in  them ; but  whether  they  were  sold  or  given  away  I do  not  know ; 
such  a thing  never  came  before  us.  I suppose  if  all  the  old  copy-books  had  been  kept  since 
the  school  was  opened,  they  would  fill  rooms. 

15060.  Then  you  approve  of  the  master  having  sold  the  copy-books  and  put  the  money 
into  his  pocket,  without  acquainting  you  of  that  fact,  as  a governor  ? — He  had  no  right  to 
acquaint  me  about  it,  as  an  individual,  more  than  he  had  to  acquaint  you.  I do  not  think 
he  was  required  by  the  Board  to  keep  the  old  copy-books. 

15061.  Was  he  authorized  by  the  Board  to  sell  those  books  and  put  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  without  acquainting  the  governors  ? — I do  not  know.  He  was  master  long  before 
I came  to  Swords,  and  may  have  been  acting  under  authority  I never  heard  of.  I never 
remember  the  question  being  brought  before  the  Board  at  all. 

15062.  I am  asking  you,  as  a governor,  do  you  approve  of  that  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  master  ? — I neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  any  matter  what 
he  does  with  the  old  paper. 

15063.  Do  you  approve  of  that  conduct  ? — I cannot  say  whether  I approve  of  it  or  not. 

It  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  what  he  does  with  the  old  copy-books.  I am 
not  aware  he  is  obliged  to  make  any  return  to  the  Board  as  to  what  he  does  with  all  the 
old  copy-books.  I never  heard  the  question  asked  or  spoken  of. 

15064.  Then  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  sell  the  old  books  without  rendering  any  account  to 
the  Board  ? — The  old  books  and  the  old  copy-books  are  different  things.  I understand  old 
copy-books  to  be  old  books  written  out  by  the  boys. 

15065.  What  is  to  show  the  progress  of  the  boys,  if  the  old  copy-books  are  sold  by  the 
master,  and  the  proceeds  put  into  his  pocket  ? — That  comes  more  within  the  province  of 
the  superintendent  than  it  does  within  mine. 

15066.  I am  asking  your  opinion,  as  a governor ; the  superintendent  is  nothing  more 
than  an  officer  of  the  governors.  You  are  one  of  the  corporation,  and,  under  the  charter, 
the  superintendent  is  nothing  more  than  your  servant.  You  have  not  told  me  how  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  ascertained,  when  the  copy-books  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
shopkeepers  of  Swords  ? — There  certainly  cannot  be  a comparison  with  them.  I never 
considered  the  subject  of  the  old  copy-books. 

15067.  Did  you  ever  think  upon  the  subject? — Never  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all. 

15068.  Why  did  you  not  do  so  ? — Because  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  it  came 
before  me  at  the  Board.  I have  not  interfered  for  a long  time. 
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15069.  Then,  no  matter  what  malpractices  go  on  in  the  school,  unless  they  come  before 
you  at  the  Board,  you  take  no  notice  of  them  ? — No,  not  individually,  further  than  if  I was 
aware  of  any  malpractices  going  on  in  the  school,  I should  bring  them  before  the 
Board.  I should  not  allow  any  malpractices  to  go  on  without  bringing  them  before  the 
Board. 

15070.  Mr.  Hughes ■ — What  book  is  that  before  you? — The  report  book  of  the  school, 
in  which  reports  are  entered.  One  of  the  books  in  which  the  superintendents  enter  their 
reports. 

Mrs.  Elisa  Bryson  sworn  and  examined. 

15071.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  mistress  at  the  Swords  borough  school? 
— Nineteen  years. 

15072.  When  were  you  appointed  head  mistress? — In  1836. 

15073.  Were  you  in  the  school  before  1836? — Yes. 

15074.  In  what  capacity? — Assisting  the  mistress. 

15075.  What  instruction  is  given  in  your  school? — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, geography  and  spelling,  and  work. 

15076.  At  what  hours  are  these  things  taught  in  the  school? — Five  hours:  from  ten 
till  three. 

15077.  Is  there  no  regular  time-table  ? — There  is. 

15078.  Will  you  state  at  what  hours  the  different  branches  of  instruction  are  given? — 
Work  from  ten  till  twelve;  reading,  then  spelling;  then  geography,  and  grammar  after; 
and  then  arithmetic  and  writing. 

15079.  Have  you  got  the  time-table  here  ? — No ; I did  not  bring  it. 

15080.  Is  it  posted  in  the  school-room  ? — It  is. 

15081.  Then,  between  ten  aud  three  o’clock  there  are  only  two  hours  for  work  ? — Two 
hours. 

15082.  Mr.  Stephens. — Reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  grammar,  from  twelve  till 
three  ? — Yes. 

15083.  All  the  other  lessons  come  in  from  twelve  till  three  ? — Yes,  all  the  other  lessons 
come  in  from  twelve  till  three. 

15084.  At  what  time  is  the  arithmetic  taught  ? — From  half-past  one  till  a quarter-past 
two. 

15085.  Chairman — Do  any  of  the  children  remain  in  the  school  after  school-hours  ? — 
None. 

15086.  Do  any  come  back  to  the  school  after  three  o’clock? — None. 

15087-  Have  none  of  the  girls  ever  been  in  the  school  after  three  o’clock  ? — They  have 
often  been  in  it  after  three  o’clock. 

15088.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  lessons,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  work. 

15089.  Are  they  the  elder  or  younger  girls  that  remain  after  three  o’clock? — I should 
say  the  older  ones,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  younger. 

15090.  How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  school  for  lessons  and  work  after  three 
o’clock  ? — I would  say  a couple  of  hours. 

15091.  Have  they  ever  been  in  the  school-room  after  five  o’clock? — That  is  according 
to  the  time  they  would  come  in  the  evening.  I would  say  they  have. 

15092.  Have  they  been  in  the  school  at  six  o’clock  ? — Yes. 

15093.  At  what  time  did  those  come  who  were  there  at  six  o’clock  ? — I could  not  exactly 
tell ; they  came  there  after  they  ate  their  dinner. 

15094.  Have  any  been  there  at  seven  o’clock  ? — There  might. 

15095.  Have  any  been  there  at  eight  o’clock? — Not  in  the  school-room. 

15096.  Where  have  they  been  ? — Any  that  have  been  at  eight  o’clock  have  been  in  my 
own  apartments. 

15097.  For  what  purpose  have  they  been  in  your  apartments? — For  the  purpose  of 
working  with  me. 

15098.  Then  they  have  been  in  the  school-room  till  six  o’clock  ? — They  have,  both  for 
lessons  and  work,  if  preparing  for  an  examination. 

15099.  If  not  preparing  for  an  examination  ? — I would  not  say  at  any  other  time. 

15100.  Have  they  not  been  after  six  o’clock  in  the  school-room  at  work? — I could  not 
positively  say.  I never  kept  an  account  of  the  hours  at  which  they  left. 

15101.  Do  you  swear  they  were  never  in  the  school-room  up  to  nine  o’clock  at  work? 
—I  do. 

15102.  What  kind  of  work  did  the  children  do  out  of  the  school-hours  after  three 
o’clock  ? — Plain-work. 

15103.  For  whom  do  they  do  that  work? — For  me  sometimes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
school. 

15104.  What  do  they  work  in  the  school-room? — Work  furnished  by  the  Board. 

15105.  By  what  member  of  the  Board  ? — By  the  entire  Board. 

15106.  Did  they  pay  you  for  that  work ? — No;  I received  no  payment  for  it. 

15107-  The  work  is  done  for  the  Board,  and  you  receive  no  payment? — No;  I have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  but  get  it  done. 

15108.  Do  the  children  receive  any  payment? — They  did,  for  some  years;  but  I would 
gay  that  from  1852  they  have  received  none. 
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15109.  At  what  hours  have  they  worked  for  the  Board  ? — Ten  till  twelve. 

15110.  But  not  after  three  o’clock  ? — Sometimes ; if  finishing  work  for  an  examination 
they  would. 

15111.  Have  the  girls  been  paid  for  the  work  done  for  you  ? — No. 

151 12.  At  what  time  do  they  work  for  you  ? — In  the  evening 

15113.  And  you  have  not  paid  the  girls  for  work  done  for  you  in  the  evenings? I. 

did  not. 

15114.  Who  received  the  profits  of  that  work  ? — I did. 

15115.  Had  you  permission  from  the  Board  to  get  that  work  done  for  yourself? — I 
had  not. 

15116.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  Board  authorizing  you  to  get  that  work  done? I know 

of  none. 

15117.  Was  the  superintendent  aware  that  this  work  was  done  for  you  in  the  evening? 
— He  was  not ; nor  did  I think  it  necessary  to  ask  his  leave. 

15118.  Mr.  Stephens. — Why  did  you  not  consider  it  requisite  to  ask  the  leave  of  the 
superintendent  to  employ  the  children  ? — Because  I thought  I was  to  be  accountable  only 
from  ten  till  three  o’clock,  and  not  from  three  till  ten  next  morning. 

15119-  During  the  last  twelve  months  what  sum  of  money  have  you  received  from 
the  labour  of  these  girls?— For  the  last  two  years  they  have  done  no  work  for  me 
whatsoever. 

15120.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  saying,  that  during  the  last  two  years  you  have  never 
employed  the  girls  to  work  for  yourself? — Since  the  children  were  withdrawn — I suppose 
two  years.  I have  not  employed  them  since  1853. 

15121.  Since  August,  1853  ? — The  12th,  I think,  they  were  withdrawn. 

15122.  Since  the  12th  August,  1853,  none  of  the  girls  have  been  employed  to  work  for 
you? — No. 

15123.  Have  you  derived  any  profit  from  their  labour? — I have  done  no  work  since 
1853. 


Dublin. 


Borough  School 
of  Swords. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Bryson. 


15124.  Have  you  received  any  profit  from  the  labour  of  the  girls  since  the  12th  August, 
1853,  down  to  the  present  moment  ? — I have  not. 

15125.  Have  they  been  employed  ? — I have  not  employed  them. 

15126.  Have  they  been  employed  after  three  o’clock  ? — No. 

15127.  Have  they  been  employed  since  August,  1853  ? — No. 

15128.  Have  they  been  employed  at  your  room  ?— No,  not  in  my  room,  nor  in  the  school- 
room, since  August,  1853. 

15129.  Have  they  been  employed  more  than  two  hours  a-day  at  work  from  August,  1853, 
down  to  the  present  time? — They  have  not. 

15130.  How  much  did  you  make  from  the  1st  August,  1852,  to  the  1st  August,  1853, 
by  the  labour  of  the  girls  ? — I did  not  keep  an  account.  I made  very  little. 

15131.  How  much? — I could  not  tell. 

15132.  How  often  were  they  employed? — As  for  the  labour  of  the  children,  I made 
nothing  at  all  by  them. 

15133.  Did  you  make  a profit  by  their  labour  from  the  1st  August,  1852,  to  the  1st  August, 
1853  ? — I made  no  profit  on  their  work  at  all  at  any  time. 

15134.  Were  they  employed  by  you  ? — They  were. 

15135.  How  often? — As  often  as  they  wished  to  come. 

15136.  How  often  was  that? — Occasionally  some  would  come  one  evening,  and  another 
would  come  another  evening. 

15137.  Upon  an  average,  how  many  attended  after  three  o’clock  from  the  1st  August, 
1852,  to  the  1st  August,  1853  ? — Not  more  than  three  or  four. 

15138.  Upon  an  average? — Yes. 

15139.  How  long  did  they  remain,  upon  an  average? — I would  say  a couple  of  hours. 

15140.  Then  I am  to  understand  you  as  saying  that  you  got  ten  hours’  work  every  day  from 
the  girls  from  the  1st  August,  1852,  to  the  1st  August,  1853  ? — Yes. 

15141.  And  you  derived  no  profit  from  it  ? — None. 

15142.  What  did  you  do  with  the  work? — I returned  it  to  the  person  who  sent  it 
to  me. 

15143.  Who  was  the  person  ? — A lady  named  Collins,  and  a gentleman  named  Horner. 

15144.  Did  they  keep  you  in  full  employment  for  twelve  months,  or  did  you  make  for 
other  persons  ? — I did  not. 

15145.  What  did  they  pay  you  for  the  work. — Five,  six,  and  seven  shillings  a dozen. 

15146.  Dozens  of  what? — A dozen  of  shirts. 

15147.  Were  the  shirts  made  by  the  girls? — Not  one  of  them. 

15148.  How  did  you  employ  the  five  gilds  on  an  average  two  hours  a day,  from  1st 
August,  1852,  to  August,  1853  ? — Learning  to  work. 

15149.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  derived  no  profit  from  the  labour  of  these  girls 
from  August,  1852,  to  August,  1853?— I do. 

15150.  Who  made  the  shirts?— Women  in  the  town  finished  them. 

15151.  Who  made  them? — Women  in  the  town. 

15152.  What  do  you  mean  by  “finished  them”  ? — Put  the  parts  together;  the  children 
can  only  do  parts  of  the  work ; and  it  is  only  a finisher  I pay,  and  I did  pay  her. 

15153.  Then  before  the  work  got  into  the  hands  of  the  “finisher,”  whatever  work  was 
on  the  shirts  was  done  by  the  children? — It  was  not  the  work  of  the  children. 
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15154.  They  did  some  of  the  work?— Some. 

15155.  If  the  finisher  had  to  do  the  entire  of  the  work,  would  you  not  have  had  to  pay 
the  finisher  a larger  sum  of  money  ? — I would,  and  the  work  would  be  much  more  creditable 
than  it  was. 

. 15156.  Am  I to  understand  you  that  the  finisher  would  prefer  doing  all  the  work  at  the 
same  price?— I do  not  know  what  the  finisher  might  prefer. 

15157.  Do  you  not  know  as  a fact,  the  finisher  would  not  have  done  it  for  the  same 
price  ? — I think  she  would. ' 

15158.  What  is  the  name  of  the  finisher  ? — I could  not  tell. 

15159.  Can  you  not  give  the  name  of  the  finisher:  I want  the  name  and  address?— 
Ellen  Carter,  Swords. 

15160.  Is  she  alive? — She  is. 

15161.  Is  she  now  resident  in  Swords? — She  is. 

15162.  What  did  you  give  her  for  her  work  ?— According  to  the  price  I got  myself. 

15163.  What  was  that? — For  five  shillings,  I would  give  four  shillings  a dozen. 

15164.  Then  you  had  one  shilling  a dozen  profit  ?— I cannot  say  I had. 

15165.  You  must  have  had  ? — Not  if  I paid  car-hire  to  bring  them  to  Dublin,  and  bought 
cotton  out  of  that. 

15166.  How  much  profit  had  you?— I never  kept  an  account. 

15167.  Had  you  tenpence  a dozen  profit  ? — I think  not. 

15168.  Had  you  ninepence? — I think  not. 

15169.  Had  you  eightpence  ? — I would  say  eigh  tpence. 

15170.  How  many  dozens  had  you  in  the  year  ? — I could  not  tell. 

15171.  Between  August,  1852,  and  August,  1853?— Six  in  the  week. 

15172.  You  got  a profit  of  eightpence  a dozen? — Yes. 

15173.  Whose  work  was  that?— I could  not  tell;  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  girls. 

15174.  Did  not  the  girls  prepare  the  shirts  for  the  finisher.  You  got  eightpence  a dozen 
profit  on  the  shirts  delivered  to  the  finisher ; now,  I ask  you  whether  the  work  so  delivered 
to  the  finisher  was  not  the  work  of  the  girls  ? — Not  always. 

15175.  Was  it  not  the  work  of  the  girls  ? — Sometimes  it  was,  and  sometimes  not.. 

15176.  Then  when  it  was  the  work  of  the  girls,  it  was  your  profit? — They  say  it  was, 
I do  not  know.  I never  found  any  profit  come -out  of  it. 

15177.  Now,  after  your  evidence,  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  from  August,  1852, 
down  to  August,  1853,  you  did  not  derive  some  profit  from  the  work  of  the  girls? — I can- 
not say  that  I did. 

15178.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I would  say  that  I did  not. 

15179.  Did  any  one  girl  work  for  you  for  three  years? — Never. 

15180.-  Did  any  girl  ever  work  for  you  more  than  two  hours  every  day  ?— That  is  all. 

15181.  Never  more  ? — I would  say  so. 

15182.  Do  you  say  so? — Yes,  on  an  average. 

15183.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  greatest -amount  of  time— how  do  you  strike  an 
average  ? — I would  say  two  horns. 

15184.  Mr.  Stephens. — Am  I to  understand  you,  as  saying  that  no  girl  ever  worked  for 
you  after  six  o’clock? — They  may  have  been  working  till  eight. 

15185.  At  what  hour  did  they  commence  work,  when  they  worked  till  eight?— Seven 
o’clock,  or  six. 

15186.  Did  they  ever  commence  work  between  three  and  six? — I did  not  keep  an 
account  of  that ; I could  not  exactly  remember. 

15187.  Did  any  girl  ever  work  for  you  from  four  till  eight  o’clock? — Is  it  con- 
stantly ? 

15188.  I ask  you  at  any  time,  did  any  girl  ever  work  for  you  from  four  till  eight  o’clock? 
— They  never  attended  regularly  for  so  long  a time. 

15189.  I did  not  ask  you  that.  ' I asked  you  did  any  girl  ever  work  for  you,  from  four 
till  eight  o’clock,  on  any  one  day  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not ; I did  not  keep 
any  account.  • 

15190.  Will  you  swear  they  did  not?— There  may  have  been  one  or  two  who  have 
done  so. 

15191.  Give  me  their  names  ? — I could  not. 

15192.  Did  any  girls  ever  work  for  you  between  four  and  nine  o’clock? — They  did. 

15193.  Give  me  their  names? — I could  not  remember  any  names. 

15194.  Did  any  girls  ever  work  for  you  from  four  till  ten  o’clock? — Never. 

15195.  That  you  will  swear  ? — Yes. 

15196.  They  did,  however,  work  from  four  till  eight,  and  from  four  till  nine  ? — Yes,  1 
will  say  that. 

15197.  I believe  you  are  a daughter  of  Mr.  Moffett’s  ? — Yes. 

15198.  Were  you  an  assistant  in  the  school  during  the  lifetime  of  your  mother. 
— Yes.  _ . , . 

15199-  Was  not  your  mother  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  girls  at  work  till  ten  o clock  at 
night? — Not  that  I remember;  she  never  kept  them  beyond  eight. 

15200.  She  kept  them  till  eight,  from  what  hour  ? — I suppose  from  four ; I do  not 
exactly  remember.  ' . -T 

15201.  Do  you  remember  her  ever  keeping  them  from  four  till  nine  ? — I cannot  say ; i 
do  not  remember  it  at  all. 
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15202.  But  from  four  till  eight  was  the  common  practice  ? — Yes. 

15203.  How  long  did  that  continue? — Seven  years. 

15204.  Then  the  girls  were  kept  constantly  employed,  from  four  till  eight  o’clock,  working 
for  yonr  mother?— Yes.  It  was  for  me  at  that  time.  She  was  dead  at  that  time. 

15205.  How  were  the  girls  employed  ? — Working;. 

15206.  At  what? — At  plain  work. 

15207.  Shirts  ? — Any  other  article  as  well  as  that. 

15208.  Did  you  work  for  tradesmen  ? — Any  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  that  sent  in  their 
work,  got  it  done  there. 

15209.  Did  you  work  for  the  tradesmen  ?— I did,  at  a time,  for  some. 

I*?1®’  P176  me  their  names?— One  in  Dame-street,  and  one  in  Saokville- street,— 
Wolfindens. 

*■  2“  *5  Pay  for  ‘pe  w°rk  ?— -Sometimes.  They  always  paid  what  they  owed.  ' 
o’  „ “a*  )?ecame  that  money  ? — They  did  not- always  pay  it  in  money. 

15213.  How  did  they  pay  it  ? — Sometimes  in  goods. 

1 5 21 4 . Who  derived  the  benefit  from  the  girls’  work  ?— Any  benefit  that  was  in  it  at  the 
time,  1 derived. 

} The  girls  did  not  derive  any  beneSt  ?— They  were  all  paid  at  that  time,  ' 

15216.  Paid  by  whom?— Byrne. 

15211.  Tell  me  how  mnek  yon  paid  them,  and  give  me  the  names  of  the  girls  you  paid? 
— i could  not  give  you  the  name  of  one.  1 

15218.  Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  girl  you  ever  paid?— I do  not  think 
I could. 

15219.  How  much  did  you  pay  them? — So  much,  according  to  their  earning;. 

15220.  How  much? — I could  not  tell.  ° 


15221.  I ask  you  again,  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  girl  whom  you  paid  during 
the  seven  years  you  employed  them,  from  four  till  eight  ?— I could  not  remember  any. 
15222.  Had  you  any  regular  scale  of  remuneration  ? — I had  not. 

15H3'  i!ow  you,  reSulate  your  payments  ?— According  to  the  prices  .1  got. 

15224.  How  much  did  you  get  ? — I could  not  tell ; I kept  no  account. 

15225.  Did  you  give  all  the  proSts  to  the  poor  girls?— Yes;  I would  say  1 had  no 
profit  at  all  on  it. 

15226.  You  gave  it  to  the  girls  ? — Yes. 

15227.  Sometimes,  you  say,  you  were  paid  for  the  work  in  money,  and  sometimes  in 
shop-goods— did  you. give  the  shop-goods  to  the  girls?— I gave  the  value  of  the  shop- 
goods  to  the  girls. 

15228.  How  much,  and  to  whom? — I paid  them  in  money  what  I received  in  goods. 

15229.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  girl  you  so  paid,  of  those  that  you  were  so  employing 
for  seven  years,  from  four  till  eight  o’clock  at  night  ? — I could  not. 

15230.  Nor  the  sum  of  money  you  paid  any  one  girl  for  any  one  piece  of  work  ? — Eight- 
pence,  10 d.,  and  sometimes  Is.— I am  saying  1 paid  8 d.,  10 d.,  or  Is.  to  one  girl,  but  I 
cannot  tell  the  name, 

15231.  For  doing  what  ?— Working. 

15232.  W orking  what  ? — Plain  work. . 

15233.  When  did  you  last  make  a payment  ? — I could  not  tell. 

15234.  Did  you  make  any  payment  in  1852  ?— No  ; I did  not  pay  the  girls. 

15235.  Did  you  make  any  payment  in  1851  ?— No;  not  to  the'  school  children  I did 
not. 

15236.  Did  you  make  any  payment  in  1850  ? — I was  not  working  in  1850. 

15237.  Did  you  in  1850  ? — No. 

15238.  Did  you  in  1849,  1848;  or  '1847  ?— No. 

15239.  Did  you  in  1846  ?— I will  say  not. 

15240.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  made  payments  to  the  girls  during  those  years; 
and  if  you  do,  give  me  .the  names  of  that  person  and  of  the  girls  who  received  the  money  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

15241.  Do  you  know  Mary  Walsh  ? — Ido. 

15242.  Was  she  ever  kept  late  at  work  ?— No. ' 

15243.  What  was  the  latest  hour  she  was  kept? — I never  kept  her  at  all,  nor  any  of 
them.  1 r J 

15214.  You  never  kept  her?— No. 

15245.  Do  you  know  Kate  Walsh? — No. 

15246.  Do  you  know  Ellen  Collins  ? — Yes. 

15247.  Do  you  know  Anne  M'Gowan? — I do. 

15248.  Are  they  present  ? — I do  not  know. 


Dublin-. 

Borough  School 
of  Swords.  ■ 
Mrs.  Eliza  Bryson. 


Mary  Walsh  sworn  and  examined.  Mary  Walsh. 

, 15249-.  Chairman. — When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Swords  school  ?— I went  to  the  school 
at  about  three  years  old. 

15250.  When  did  you  leave  it  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

15251.  Was  it  before  the  breaking, up  of  the  school  you  left  it? — Yes. 

15252.  Did  you  do  any  work  after  the  school-hour  ? — Yes. 

15253.  Needlework? — Yes. 
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15254. 
remain  in 
15255. 
15256. 
15257. 
15258. 
15259- 
15260. 
did  not. 


At  what  time  used  you  do  the  needlework  after  the  school-hours  ? — I used  to 
the  school,  and  I would  not  go  home  till  four,  or  half-past  four,  sometimes. 
Were  you  ever  at  work  in  the  school  later  than  half-past  four  ? — No. 

What  work  did  you  do  from  three  till  half-past  four?— The  work  of  the  school. 
Plain  work? — Yes. 

Were  you  ever  paid  for  that  ? — No. 

Were  you  considered  a good  worker  by  the  mistress  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  work  for  the  mistress  in  her  own  house  after  four  o’clock  ? — I 

Kate  Walsh  sworn  and  examined. 


15261.  Chairman — When  did  you  leave  the  school? — In  August,  1853. 

15262.  How  long  were  you  at  it  ? — I think  about  eight  years. 

15263.  Did  you  do  any  work  after  school-hours  in  the  school? — Yes. 

15264.  Up  to  what  hours? — After  I would  eat  my  dinner  I would  go  back;  I would 
work  from  half-past  four  till  about  nine  at  night,  and  sometimes  till  ten. 

15265.  In  the  schoolroom ? — No;  at  Mrs.  Bryson’s  place. 

15266.  Is  Mrs.  Bryson’s  place  part  of  the  schoolhouse  ? — It  is  a separate  part. 

15267.  Mr.  Hughes— Is  it  adjoining  the  school?— It  is  in  the  garden  adjoining. 

15268.  Ilow  long  did  you  work  till  eight  in  the  evening? — I think  I was  sewing  for  her 
about  two  years. 

15269.  How  often  in  these  two  years  do  you  think  you  worked  ?— I went  constantly  every 
evening,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  a.  few  evenings  that  I refused  going  to  sew. 

15270.  Did  she  consider  you  a good  worker? — She  told  me  so. 

15271.  What  were  you  working  at? — Working  at  shirts. 

15272.  What  payment  did  she  give  you?— She  never  gave  mo  any  payment. 

15273.  Did  she  give  your  parents  any  payment? — No. 

15274.  Did  any  one  else  pay  you  for  the  work  done  at  that  time  ? — No;  1 never  was 
paid  for  Mrs.  Bryson’s  work. 

15275.  You  were  about  two  years  sewing  for  her  from  four  till  eight  in  the  evening? 
—Yes. 

15276.  Mr.  Stephens— In  1851  and  1852?— I was  two  years  sewing  for  her  before  I 
left  the  school. 

15277.  Did  you  for  two  years  immediately  before  you  left  the  school  work  constantly 
for  Mrs.  Bryson? — Yes,  for  two  years  before  I left  the  school  I worked  constantly. 

15278.  Did  you  always  remain  from  four  till  nine? — Yes,  nearly  always. 

15279.  Did  you  sometimes  remain  longer  ? — Yes,  I did. 

15280.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  work  for  Mrs.  Bryson? — Mrs.  Bryson. 

15281.  Have  you  a mother  ? — Yes. 

15282.  You  say  you  refused  sometimes? — I refused  sewing,  and  she  said,  for  my 
stiffness,  she  would  prevent  me  of  my  fee. 

15283.  Did  you  get  food  when  you  were  working  ? — Yes,  she  used  to  treat  me  to  tea 
in  the  evening. 

15284.  Did  you  refuse  more  than  once  to  work  for  Mrs.  Bryson  ? — I did  not  like  to  go; 
I would  not  have  my  lessons  off  quite  well,  on  account  of  sewing;  and  I would  not  go  to 
work  for  her  when  I would  be  learning  them.  When  I refused  to  sew,  she  said  she  would 
prevent  me  of  my  fee. 

15285.  Did  she  say  that  more  than  once?— She  said  it  to  me  once,  and  to  a girl  who 
is  here  to-day. 

15286.  In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Bryson’s  threat,  did  you  afterwards  refuse  to  work 
for  her,  or  did  you  continue  working  for  her  ? — After  she  told  me  that,  I refused  again ; 
and  she  said  it  to  the  girl. 

15287.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  deputy  superintendent? 
— I did  not  like  to  complain  of  her. 

15288.  You  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  make  any  complaint? — I did  not  make  any 
complaint. 

15289.  Mr.  Stephens Were  you  afraid  to  make  a complaint? — Yes;  I did  not  like  to 

displease  her  by  complaining.  . 

15290.  [Mr.  Stephens  (addressing  Mrs.  Bryson). — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Kate 
Walsh  : would  you  wish  the  Commissioners  to  put  any  question  to  her  for  you? — In  what 


way  • . . , . , 

15291.  Upon  any  subject;  anything  bearing  upon  the  evidence  she  has  given,  which 
is  contradictory  of  yours? — Yes ; that  regarding  the  fee.] 

15292.  I did  not  like  to  offend  her;  she  told  me  she  would  prevent  me  of  my  fee. 
15293.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — No  doubt : that  is  the  truth. 
15294.  [Mr.  Stephens  (to  Mrs.  Bryson) — Do  you  wish  any  other  question  to  be  put?  1 
do  not  understand  the  question. 

15295.  I will  explain  it  to  you : Kate  Walsh  has  given  evidence  directly  opposed  to  yours, 
and  I want  to  know  whether  you  wish  any  question  to  be  put  to  her,  in  order  to  shake  her 
credibility  ? — She  tells  a falsehood.  _ „ 

15296.  She  has  stated  that  she  was  two  years  sewing  for  you,  in  1851  and  1852,  irom 
four  till  nine  o’clock  at  night;  is  that  true  or  false  ? — That  is  true.]  _ _ 

15297.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  religious  instruction  did  you  receive  in  the  school. 
The  Protestant  Testament. 
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15298.  What  religion  are  you? — A Roman  Catholic. 

15299.  You  say  you  were  taught  to  read  out  of  the  Protestant  Testament? — Yes. 

15300.  Were  you  asked  questions  upon  it  ? — I was,  and  required  to  write  meanings  in 
the  copies. 

15301.  By  whom  were  you  required  to  do  that  ?— By  the  assistant  schoolmistress. 

15302.  Did  you  ever  object  to  receive  such  instruction,  or  did  your  parents  for  you 
object  ? — I did  not  mind  telling  them. 

15303.  Did  you  make  any  objection  yourself? — Yes;  I was  not  paying  attention ; I 
did  not  like  to  learn  it  till  I heard  about  the  fee,  and  then  I got  it  off. 

15304.  You  got  it  off  because  you  were  told  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  course  for 
examination  ? — Yes ; that  was  the  only  way  to  get  my  fee. 

15305.  Were  you  ever  questioned  out  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book  ?— Sometimes ; not  very 
often.  I could  not  tell. 

15306.  By  whom  were  you  examined  ? — Miss  Curtis. 

15307.  Who  is  she  ? — The  assistant  schoolmistress. 

15308.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  copies  which  you  had  to  write  ? — We  had  to  write 
parables,  and  give  meanings  for  them.  We  wrote  them  first  on  a slate  and  then  in  copy- 
books. 

15309.  Did  the  mistress  exercise  any  judgment  upon  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  well 
or  ill  done? — She  always  looked  over  it. 

15310.  Did  she  say  whether  it  was  rightly  or  wrongly  done  ?— She  always  did. 

15311.  Did  she  correct  it  if  it  was  wrong  ? — 1 cannot  tell. 

15312.  Was  it  altered  in  any  way  before  you  wrote  it  out  in  the  copy-book  ?— No;  if  I 
put  my  own  name  it  would  do. 

15313.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  stated  that  you  were  two  years  sewing  for  Mrs.  Bryson  from 
four  till  nine  o’clock,  and  sometimes  till  ten  o’clock  at  night.  How  many  girls  were  so 
employed  during  the  two  years  ? — I could  not  rightly  tell ; but  there  used  to  be  a great 
many  sewing;  but-  they  never  stopped  so  late  as  1 did  and  another  girl. 

15314.  What  was  her  name  ? — Anne  M'Gowan.  Eliza  Eaton,  a Protestant  girl  that  has 
gone  away,  was  another  that  stopped  late. 

15315.  How  many  girls  were  accustomed  to  remain  in  the  evening  on  an  average? — 
Sometimes  there  used  to  be  nine  girls  in  the  evening ; but  I do  not  think  they  stopped 
late. 

15316.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  other  girls  received  money? — I do  not  know. 

15317.  Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Bryson  pay  them  ? — No. 

15318.  Did  she  make  you  any  present? — She  made  me  a present  of  a little  tie  and 
another. 

15319.  What  was  the  value  of  the  tie  ? — One  was  about  Ad.  or  5d.,  but  I do  not  know 
what  the  other  cost. 


Borough  Schoo. 
of  Swords. 
Kate  Walsh. 


Anne  M‘Gowan  sworn  and  examined.  Anne  M'Gowan. 

15320.  Chairman. — When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Swords  school  ? — I went  at  five  years 
of  age,  and  at  eight  left  it,  and  went  to  the  big  school ; I kept  on  going  till  I got  into 
fifth  class,  and  then  I left  it  when  getting  confirmation.  I went  to  the  school  again  after 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  leaving  it,  one  quarter.  I was  over  third  class.  I got  two  shillings. 

The  schoolmistress  took  me  and  made  me  monitor,  to  have  me  sewing. 

15321.  Mr.  Hughes. — How  long  were  you  sewing? — Only  half  a-year. 

15322.  During  what  hours ? — She  would  not  let  me  home  after  school  hours;  1 was 
there  from  the  time  the  children  would  leave  the  schoolroom.  Then  I would  go  eat  my 
own  dinner,  and  go  in  again  and  sew,  and  then  go  out  at  seven  o’clock  to  her  own  house 
to  sew : that  was  in  the  summer  time.  I would  go  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  till  nine  or  ten  at  night. 

15323.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  you  not  allowed  to  go  home  ? — I was,  at  that  hour. 

15324.  At  what  hour  ? — At  half-past  nine  and  ten  o’clock. 

15325.  Did  she  give  you  your  dinner  ? — She  did. 

15326.  Did  you  receive  any  payment  for  the  work  ? — N ot  a farthing. 

15327.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  go? — No;  but  I said  I would  go  back  in  my  learning, 
and  then  himself  said  he  would  give  me  an  hour’s  teaching  in  the  evening,  and  get  me 
a fee. 

15328.  Who  is  “himself”  ? — Mr.  Bryson,  Mrs.  Bryson’s  man. 

15329.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  complained  that  you  were  losing  your  time?— Yes  ; I stated 
I was  losing  my  learning ; that  she  was  giving  me  no  learning  at  all.  She  put  me  as 
monitor  over  second  class.  During  that  time  I was  sewing  for  her  the  whole  day,  and 
going  of  messages  for  her. 

15330.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Were  you  sewing  during  school  hours? — Yes. 

15331.  How  could  you  be  sewing  and  at  the  same  time  attending  to  your  duties  as 
monitor? — She  would  have  me  sitting  in  the  class,  and  sometimes  she  would  get  another 
girl  from  another  class,  and  put  her  over  my  class  while  I would  be  sewing. 

15332.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  more  than  two  hours’  work  in  the  school . Yes, 
more. 

15333.  Be  quite  sure:  it  is  said  the  time  appointed  for  needlework  in  school  hours  was 
from  ten  till  twelve  ? — That  was  for  school  work. 

15334.  Did  you  do  more  than  that? — I did. 
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Dublin.  15335.  How  long? — For  six  months. 

BorougiTschool  ' 15336.  How  many  hours  each  day  in  school  time,  from  ten  till  three,  during  those  six 

of  Swords.  months  did  you  do  needlework  ? — I suppose  three  hours  was  the  least. 

Anne  M‘Gowan.  15337.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I am,  indeed. 

15338.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  -do  work  at  sewing  after  twelve  o’clock? — I did  • 
that  was  the  time  I did  it. 

15339.  Did  you  work  constantly  after  twelve  o’clock  ?— Yes ; and  when  the  children 
would  be  sewing,  I would  be  sewing  for  her. 

15340.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  induced  you  to  give  so  much  of  your  time  to  needle- 
work ? — She  pu't  me  as  monitor,  and  told  me  I would  get  {en  shillings  a-quarter.  I was 
paid  for  one  quarter,  and  only  got  three  shillings  at  the  other. 

15341.  How  much  did  you  get  altogether  in  money  for  your  needlework  ? — I did  not 
get  a farthing  ; I got  nothing  from  her. 

15342.  Mr.  Hughes — What  did  you  get  as  monitress?— I got  ten  shillings  for  one 
quarter,  and  three  shillings  for  another. 

15343.  Were  you  promised  ten  shillings  for  another? — I was. 

15344.  By  whom?— Mrs.  Bryson  ; she  put  me  over  the  class  ; and  Mr.  M Donnell  was 
to  pay  it. 

15345.  You  received  thirteen  shillings  ? — Only  that. 

15346.  You  received  that  as  monitress? — Yes. 

15347.  Do  you  swear  you  were  doing  needlework  after  twelve  o’clock,  during  school 
hours,  in  the  school  ? — I was. 

15348.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Did  you  continue  to  do  needlework  after  you  ceased  to  be 
paid  as  monitor  ? — Oh,  yes ; I did  continue  for  her. 

15349.  And  what  induced  you  to  continue  to  do  needlework  ?— I did  not  like  to 
refuse  her. 

15350.  Did  she  order  you  to  do  it? — Yes. 

15351.  Did  she  require  you  to  do  it,  or  only  ask  it  of  you  as  a favour  ? — She  required 
me  to  do  it. 

15352.  Did  you  ever  make  any  objection  to  doing  it  ? — I did  not. 

15353.  Did  you  do  this  work  for  her  in  order  that  you  might  improve  yourself  in 
needlework  ? — Indeed,  for  all  the  improvement  she  gave  me,  it  was  very  little. 

15354.  Did  you  continue  to  do  that  needlework  for  so  many  hours  a-day  for  the  sole 
purpose,  or  for  the  chief  purpose,  of  improving  yourself  in  needlework,  or  because 
you  were  afraid  to  refuse  her? — I was  afraid  to  refuse,  for  she  might  break  me  off 
my  class. 

15355.  What  was  your  reason : was  it  a desire  to  improve  yourself  in  needlework  or  a 
fear  of  offending  her  ? — I was  afraid  of  offending  her  ; I did  not  like  to  disobey  her. 

15356.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  other  girls  were  so  employed  ? — There  were  seven 
of  us,  besides  three  she  kept  constantly. 

15357.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  three  girls  whom  Mrs.  Bryson  kept  constantly  at 
work  ? — Mary  Anne  Tyrrell,  Eliza  Tyrrell,  Mary  Anne  Commins,  and  Mary  Barnwell. 

15358.  Were  they  employed  at  needlework  after  twelve  o’clock? — No  ; thev  were  on 
classes.  I was  the  only  one  she  persevered  on  to  sew  in  school  hours,  because  she  had  me 
monitor. 

15359.  Were  they  employed  after  three  o’clock? — Yes;  they  would  go  home  and  get 
their  dinner,  and  come  back  and  work  till  six  and  seven  o’clock. 

15360.  Did  they  do  that  in  winter  and  in  summer? — In  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

15361.  How  many  other  girls  were  employed?-  -That  was  all. 

15362.  Did  you  and  the  other  girls  go  home  at  night  after  it  was  dark  ? — We  did. 

15363.  Did  you  go  home  alone  through  the  streets  when  it  was  dark? — Yes. 

Mrs.  Bryson.  Mrs.  Bryson  further  examined. 

15364.  Mr.  Stephens — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Anne  M'Gowan : do  you  wish 
any  question  to  be  put  to  her  by  the  Commissioners  ? — What  kind  of  question  ? 

15365.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  kept  her  after  twelve  o’clock,  during  school  hours,  at  work  ? 
— I cannot  say  I did. 

15366.  Did  you  keep  her  sewing  after  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  after  school  hours  ? 
— I may  have  asked  her  to  do  some  ; I cannot  exactly  say. 

15367.  But  you  have  sworn  this  morning,  that  the  girls  were  kept  at  work  from  ten  till 
twelve,  and  that  no  girl  was  employed  at  work  after  twelve  o’clock.  That  you  distinctly 
stated,  1 believe  two  or  three  times.  Now  I ask  you  whether  that  girl,  Anne  M’Gowan, 
was  employed  after  twelve  o’clock,  in  school  hours,  for  your  benefit  ? — I cannot  say  I did 
employ  her. 

15368.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  so?— I could  not  exactly  say;  indeed  I cannot 
remember. 

15369.  Did  you  allow  the  girls  to  go  home  at  night  after  dark? — They  were  never 
with  me  during  the  winter. 

15370.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  never  worked  for  you  after  it  was  dark  in  winter?- — 

I do,  positively. 

15371.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  never  worked  for  you  after  it  was  dark  in  summer  ?— 
No  ; not  after  it  was  dark ; they  did  not. 

15372.  And  never  in  winter  ? — They  never  did  it  in  winter  at  all. 
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15373.  [Mr.  Stephens  (addressing  Anne  McGowan). — Is  it  the  fact  that  you  did  work  Dublin. 

for  Mrs.  Bryson  after  it  was  dark  ? — I did.  

15374.  And  that  you  returned  home  after  it  was  dark  ?— -‘ Yes;  by  myself,  and  along  °o™Swords. 
with  the  girls  sometimes.  Sometimes  I had  to  go  home  by  myself,  as  some  of  the  girls  Mrs.  Bryson, 
did  not  live  where  I lived.  • 

15375.  Did  you  ever  work  by  candle-light  in  the  school  ?— Not  in  the  school,  but  I did 
in  her  own  house.] 

15376.  Now,  Mrs.  Bryson,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?— I do  not  remember  it  at  all. 


Ellen  Collins  sworn  and  examined.  Ellen  Collins. 

15377.  Chairman. — When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Swords  school  ?-*- 1 first  went  to  the 
infant  school.  I think  at  seven  years  of  age  I went  up  to  the  big  school. 

15378.  When  did  you  leave  the  big  school? — In  August,  1853. _ 

15379-  Did  you  do  any  work  after  school  hours? — I did. 

15380  For  Mrs.  Bryson? — Yes;  and  in  school  hours,  too,  I was  obliged  to  work  for 
her,  and  mind  my  class  along  with  that. 

15381.  Were  you  a monitor? — I was. 

15382.  Did  you  ever  do  needlework  after  twelve  o’clock? — I did,  when  sitting  minding 
my  class ; I would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  class  and  do  her  work  too. 

15383.  That  is  Mrs.  Bryson’s  work  ? — Yes. 

15384.  Did  you  do  that  constantly  ? — Some  days  I would  do  it,  and  more  days  she  would 
not  ask  me. 

15385.  Did  you  work  after  three  o’clock  for  Mrs.  Bryson  in  the  schoolroom  ? — I did.  I 
would  go  home  to  eat  my  dinner,  and  come  back  at  four  o’clock,  and  I would  not  leave 
her  till  nine  and  half-past  nine  sometimes. 

15386.  Was  that  in  summer  or  winter? — It  was  in  summer;  sometimes  the  girl  would 
come  home  with  us,  and  she  would  be  obliged  to  bring  a candle  with  her,  to  show  us  light 
out  in  the  yard. 

15387.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  you  often  worked  for  Mrs.  Bryson  after  dark? — Yes,  by 
candle-light. 

15388.  Did  you  go  home  by  yourself? — Sometimes  the  girl  would  come  with  us,  and 
sometimes  she  would  not. 

15389.  Did  you  go  through  the  streets  of  Swords  by  yourself? — Yes,  some  nights  I 
would,  and  some  nights  I would  not, 

15390.  After  it  was  dark  ? — Yes. 

15391.  Chairman. — Were  you  ever  paid  anything  by  Mrs.  Bryson  for  the  work  you  did? 

— No.  When  the  children  left  the  school,  she  sent  for  me  one  day  by  her  servant,  and 
proffered  to  pay  me  if  I would  stop  and  work  for  her;  I did  for  a few  days ; I left  her,  and 
she  sent  her  servant  to  me  again ; I went  to  her  and  sewed  for  one  evening,  but  did  not  go 
again ; she  sent  several  messages  to  me  after  that. 

15392.  How  much  did  she  promise  to  pay  you  ? — She  promised  to  pay  me  for  the  com- 
plement of  work  I was  to  do  for  her. 

15393.  Did  she  pay  you? — She  did  not. 

15394.  Did  she  consider  you  a good  worker? — Sometimes  she  complained  of  my  work, 
and  sometimes  not. 

15395.  Mr.  Hughes. — After  August,  1853,  she  sent  for  you  to  go  and  work  for  her? — 

Yes,  and  I did  for  a while,  but  I did  not  go  back. 

15396.  Chairman. — Did  she  ever  make  you  any  present? — She  did  not. 

15397.  Did  she.  give  you  any  food  ? — She  would  generally  ask  us  to  drink  coffee  in  the 
evenings. 

15398.  Mr.  Stephens. — Coffee  kept  you  awake  and  made  you  lively  ? — Sometimes  I would 
drink  it  for  her,  more  times  I would  not. 

15399-  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  refuse  to  work  for  Mrs.  Bryson? — I refused  to  work 
for  her,  and  then  she  sent  her  servant  to  me  after  the  children  left  the  school. 

15400.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  work  for  her  while  you  were  monitress  ? — I did  not  like 
to  refuse  her. 

15401.  Did  you  ever  refuse  her  while  you  were  monitress  ? — No,  I was  afraid. 

15402.  What  were  you  afraid  of? — That  she  would  deprive  me  of  what  I got  for  being 
monitress. 

15403.  How  much  ? — The  first  quarter,  10s. ; another  quarter  I was  to  get  12s.  6d.,  and 
I only  got  10s. 

15404.  Mr.  Hughes. — During  all  that  time  were  you  working  for  Mrs.  Bryson? — Nearly 
every  day ; I was  obliged  to  go  in  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  give  out  her  work  to 
the  girls. 

15405.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  do  any  work  for  her  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? 

— I cannot  exactly  say. 

15406.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  largest  number  you  saw  working  for  her  after  four 
o’clock  ? — Three,  four,  and  five  was  the  most  I saw  working  for  her  by  candle-light. 

15407.  Five  was  the  most  ? — I think  five  or  six. 

15408.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  Mrs.  Bryson’s  work  ever  done  in  the  school  in  class  ? — She 
would  bring  the  work- up,  and  the  small  children  that  would  not  know  how  to  do  the  fronts 
of  the  shirts,  she  used  to  get  to  sew  and  top-sew  the  tails  of  the  shirts. 
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Mrs.  Bryson  further  examined. 

15409.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Ellen  Collins.  Do  you  wish  the 
Commissioners  to  put  any  questions  to  her.  She  has.- distinctly  sworn  you  employed  her 
and  other  girls  after  it  was  dark,  by  candle-light,  either  at  the  schodlhouse  or  at  your  own 
hoiise — that  is,  a house  belonging’  to  the  school ; and  that  they  have  returned  home  after 
it  was  dark  by  themselves,  through  the  streets  of  Swords.  Is  that  true  or  false  ? — It  is 
false. 

15410.  How  much  is  false,  and  how  much  true  ? — The  working  by  candle-light  is  quite 
false. 

15411.  Just  now  you  said  you  did  not  remember  whether  they  worked  by  candle-light  or 
not  ? — Perhaps  not  when  you  asked  me  the  question. 

15412.  Is  it  true  or  false  what  Ellen  Collins  has  sworn,  that  she  has  done  work  for  you 
after  twelve  o’clock,  and  during  school  hours  ? — She  may  have  done  it. 

15413.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  she  monitress  ? — She  was. 

15414.  Was  she  paid  as  monitress? — Yes. 

15415.  Did  she  do  work  for  you  after  school  hours? — She  did. 

15416.  Did  you  pay  her  ? — No. 

15417-  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  she  do  work  for  you  in  the  school  after  twelve  o’clock? — I 
do  not  remember  ever  interfering  with  the  school  hours  with  my  work. 

15418.  Did  she  do  work  for  you  after  twelve  o’clock,  during  -school  hours ; you  swore 
this  morning  no  work  was  done  after  twelve  o’clock  ; she  has  distinctly  sworn  that  she  was 
in  the  constant  liahit  of  doing  needlework  after  twelve  o’clock  ? — I do  not  remember  any 
work  being  done  after  twelve  o’clock. 

15419.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ? — I do. 

15420.  Did  you  give  them  work  before  ten  or  twelve  o’clock  to  do  after  twelve  ? — No. 
15421.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  you  never  employed  the  girls,  or  they  were  never 
employed  at  needlework  after  twelve  o’clock  ? — I said  sometimes  they  were. 

15422.  How  often  ? — Previous  to  examinations. 

15423.  When  did  you  give  that  answer? — This  morning. 

15424.  That  was  work  for  the  school? — Yes. 

15425.  I am  speaking  of  work  for  yourself? — Sometimes  I might,  previous  to  examina- 
tions, give  them  work. 

15426.  For  yourself? — Yes. 

15427.  What  had  that  to  say  to  the  examinations? — If  any  of  them  wanted  the  work,  I 
would  give  it  to  them. 

15428.  After  twelve  o’clock  ? — Yes,  if  the  others  were  employed  at  work. 

15429.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  principal  schoolmistress? — Nineteen  years. 
15430.  What  is  the  name  of  your  assistant  ? — Miss  Curtis. 

15431.  Is  she  here  ? — Yes. 

Eliza  Ekins.  Eliza  Ekins  sworn  and  examined. 

1 5432.  Chairman.  — When  did  you  first  go  to  school  at  Swords  ? — I was  at  school  five 

15433.  When  did  you  leave  it? — In  August,  1853- 
15434.  Did  you  do  any  work  for  Mrs.  Bryson? — Yes. 

15435.  When  ? — It  is  two  years  ago. 

15436.  At  what  hours? — I would  work  from  four  o’clock  till  nine  and  ten. 

15437.  Was  that  often  ? — Yes. 

15438.  Did  she  ever  pay  you  for  doing  the  work  ? — No. 

15439.  Did  she  ever  give  you  any  thing? — No. 

15440.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  work  for  her  ? — No  ; I was  afraid. 

15441.  Did  your  mother  ever  object  ? — My  mother  would  be  often  wondering  what  kept 
me  so  late. 

15442.  Did  she  ever  speak  to  Mrs.  Bryson  about  it? — No. 

15443.  Mr.  Hughes.— Dicl  you  work  for  her  by  candle-light? — Yes. 

15444.  In  Mrs.  Bryson’s  house? — Yes. 

15445.  Did  you  go  home  by  yourself? — I did. 

15446.  [Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  question,  Mrs.  Bryson,  to  put  to  this  witness? — 
Mrs.  Bryson. — No. 

15447.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Eliza  Ekins  ? — I have. 

15448.  Do  you  wish  the  Commissioners  to  put  any  question  to  her? — No.] 


Kate  Curtis.  Kate  Curtis  sworn  and  examined. 

15449.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  assistant  mistress  in  the  female  school  at 
Swords? — Eight  years. 

15450.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — The  deputy  superintendent  at  the  time  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby;  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Board,  I understood. 

15451.  Chairman. — Are  you  any  relation  of  Mrs.  Bryson's  ? — No. 

15452.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  school  as  assistant  mistress  ? — I was  in  Kildare- 
place  for  some  time  ; I had  charge  of  the  Kildare-place  school  for  Mrs.  Donnellau,  while 
she  was  away. 
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15453.  Where  do  you  live? — Iu  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse,  attached  to  the  school- 
room. 

15454.  Is  that  in  Mrs.  Bryson’s  house  ? — No. 

15455.  Do  you  live  in  the  apartments  that  belong  to  the  assistant  schoolmistress  ? — Yes. 

15456.  Have  you  seen  the  girls  engaged  in  the  school  between  twelve  and  three  o’clock  Kate  Curtis' 
at  needlework  ? — They  often  worked  after  hours ; the  girls  had  to  prepare  certain  articles 
for  examination,  which  they  were  obliged  to  finish.  Many  of  them  stayed  away,  and  had  to 
work  after  hours,  after  twelve  o’clock,  after  the  working  time,  in  order  to  get  the  work 
finished  up  for  the  examinations — the  work  of  the  school. 

15457.  Did  they  work  after  three  o’clock? — I cannot  say  to  any  thing  that  occurred 
after  three  o’clock. 

15458.  Was  there  any  work  but  what  they  had  to  finish  for  their  examinations  done 
between  twelve  and  three,  or  did  Mrs.  Bryson  get  any  work  done  between  twelve  and 
three  ? — She  did  get  work  done  by  the  smaller  children,  but  it  was  during  the  time  some 
of  the  classes  would  be  idle,  while  the  rest  would  be  finishing  the  work,  and  she  some- 
times supplied  those  idle  girls  with  work  after  twelve  o’clock. 

15459-  How  was  it  any  of  the  children  were  idle  at  that  time  ? — Part  of  the  classes 
would  be  finishing  work,  some  would  not;  the  monitress  would  be  attending  to  the 
finishing  of  the  work,  and  Mrs.  Bryson  sometimes  gave  the  children  that  were  idle  work  to 
keep  them  quiet  while  the  others  were  employed  and  the  monitress  engaged. 

15460.  Mr.  Stephens— Did  Mrs.  Bryson  get  work  done  after  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
school? — She  did. 

15461.  Do  you  not  know  what  occurred  after  three  o’clock  with  the  girls? — I never 
took  any  notice  of  it. 

15462.  Do  you  know  that  girls  belonging  to  the  school  were  working  for  Mrs.  Bryson 
after  it  "was  dark  in  her  apartments,  or  in  the  schoolhouse  ? — I have  heard  they  were. 

15463.  Do  you  not  know  it  as  a fact  ? — I do  not. 

15464.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  there? — I do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  them  there; 
they  might  have  been  there  and  I not  know  it. 

15465.  Have  you  seen  the  girls  coming  from  Mrs.  Bryson’s  house  or  apartments  after 
dark  at  any  time  during  the  eight  years  you  have  been  assistant  mistress  ? — I think  I now 
recollect  having  seen  one. 

15466.  What  is  her  name  ? — Kate  Walsh.  I do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  another ; 

I saw  her  on  one  occasion ; I remember  meeting  her  in  the  garden  coming  out. 

15467.  After  it  was  dark? — It  was  just  dusk,  I think  it  might  be  dark, 

15468.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  Kate  Walsh,  you  never  saw  any  girl  coming  out  of 
the  apartments  of  Mr.  Bryson  after  it  was  dark  ? — I did  not. 

15469.  Might  they  be  there  without  you  knowing  it  ? — They  might : my  apartments 
have  no  connexion  with  hers. 

15470.  You  never  troubled  yourself  on  the  subject? — I did  not. 

Catherine  Little  sworn  and  examined.  Catherine  Little. 

15471.  Chairman, — How  long  were  you  at  the  Swords  school? — Five  years. 

15472.  When  did  you  leave  it? — In  August,  1852. 

15473.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  Mrs.  Bryson  after  three  o’clock  ? — Yes. 

15474.  Up  to  what  time  ?— To  nine  o’clock  ; I was  generally  employed  in  arrangingthe 
work  for  the  children. 

1547 5.  Were  you  a monitress? — Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

15476.  Did  you  ever  do  needlework  between  twelve  and  three  o’clock  for  Mrs.  Bryson  ? 

— Yes. 

15477.  What  work  did  you  do  for  her  after  three  o’clock? — Stitching. 

15478.  Mr.  Hughes. — At  what  hour  did  you  go  back? — Four  o’clock. 

15479.  Did  you  stay  till  nine  ?— Sometimes. 

15480.  Were  you  ever  paid  ? — No. 

15481.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  present  from  her? — No,  I do  not  think  I did. 

15482.  Did  you  ever  object  to  work  ? — No. 

15483.  You  were  a monitress  ? — For  one  quarter. 

15484.  You  were  employed  stitching  collars  and  wrist-bands  for  Mrs.  Bryson  ? — Yes, 
part  of  the  time. 

15485.  And  were  you  at  other  times  looking  after  the  work  of  other  girls? — Settling 
the  work. 

15486.  Did  you  ever  work  by  candle-light  for  her  ? — Yes. 

154S7.  Often  ? — No,  not  often. 

15488.  Did  you  work  for  her  by  candle-light  ? — I did. 

15489.  In  Mrs.  Bryson’s  house  ? — In  Mrs.  Bryson’s  house. 

15499.  And  you  went  home  through  the  streets  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

15491.  What  religious  instruction  did  you  receive  ? — I was  obliged  to  read  the  Protestant 
Testament. 

15492.  Did  you  ever  object  to  read  it  ? — I did,  once. 

15493.  To  whom  ? — Miss  Curtis. 

15494.  What  reply  did  you  get  ? — She  said  while  I was  there  I should  read  it. 

15195.  You  continued  to  do  so  ? — Yes  ; I was  afraid  to  object  afterwards  ; I was  afraid 
I would  be  deprived  of  my  fee. 
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15496.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  do  work  for  Mrs.  Bryson  after  twelve  o’clock  during 
scliool  hours  ? — No ; I do  not  remember. 

15497-  [Mr.  Stephens. — Mrs.  Bryson,  do  you  wish  any  question  to  be  put  to  the  witness  ? 
— Mrs.  Bryson. — No. 

15498.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  heard  her  say  she  worked  by  candle-light  for  you? — I did. 
15499.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  that  she  returned  after  dark  through  the  streets  of  Swords? 
— Yes,  I heard  her  say  that.] 

Josiah  Forster,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

15500.  I wish  to  state  that  there  are  some  boys  here  who  were  flogged  in  the  Swords 
school. 

15501 . Chairman. — The  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  that  to-day ; 
it  was  fully,  proved  last  Thursday.  There  was  a boy  here  who  not  only  was  flogged  himself, 
but  was  obliged  to  assist  in  the  flogging  of  others — that  was  admitted. 

15502.  Mr.  Stephens  - — Admitted  and  justified  to-day. 

15503.  There  are  persons  here  who  were  refused  coals  for  refusing  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school. 

George  Walsh  sworn  and  examined. 

15504.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Swords? — As  long  as  I can 
remember. 

15505.  How  long  were  you  living  in  Swords  ? — I was  horn  in  it. 

15506.  And  your  children  attended  the  borough  school  of  Swords? — Yes ; what  children 
I had  attended  the  school — that  was  one  child,  and  she  got  her  trade  out  of  it. 

15507.  Did  you  receive  coals? — I was  receiving  coals  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  any 
time  I would  send  for  them. 

15508.  Do  you  receive  coals  now  ? — No,  sir  ; I was  refused  of  them. 

15509.  Who  refused  you? — Mr.  Moffett. 

15510.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  refusing  you  ? — He  told  me  to  send  my  children  to 
the  school,  and  I would  get  coals.  I told  him  what  children  I had  got  their  trade  out  of 
the  school,  and  that  I had  none  to  send.  He  asked  me  had  I any  brothers’  children,  or 
father’s  children,  or  sisters’  children,  in  the  house  to  send.  He  told  me  either  to  get 
children,  or  why  had  I not  children  to  send  to  the  school ; and  that  if  I sent  them,  1 would 
get  the  coals. 

15511.  When  did  he  say  this? — Between  Hollintide  and  Christmas  last. 

15512.  Had  your  child  left  the  school  at  that  time  ? — My  girl  is  three  years  out  of  the 
school,  I think,  last  May. 

15513.  He  continued  to  give  you  coals  till  last  Christmas  or  Hollintide  ? — Yes. 

15514.  Mr  .Hughes. — What  business  are  you  ? — I am  a labourer. 

15515.  And  was  what  you  have  stated  the  only  reason  he  assigned  for  refusing  to  give 
you  the  coals  ? — That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Edward  Delalioyd.  Edward  Delahoyd  sworn  and  examined. 

15516.  Chairman. — How  long  were  you  at  this  school? — Between  the  two  schools  I 
was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  going. 

15517.  When  did  you  leave  the  school? — August,  1853. 

15518.  Were  you  ever  flogged  while  you  were  at  the  school? — I was. 

15519.  How  often  ? — At  least  about  eight  times. 

15520.  Were  you  stripped  ? — Yes ; I was  stripped  the  eight  times. 

15521.  Before  the  boys  in  the  schoolroom  ? — Yes;  foment  every  one  of  them. 

15522.  Who  flogged  you  ? — Mr.  Moffett. 

15523.  What  did  he  flog  you  for? — One  time  I was  in  the  fourth  class,  and  he  put  me 
into  the  fifth,  and  he  flogged  me  because  I was  not  fit  to  go  into  it. 

15524.  What  else  were  you  flogged  for  ? — If  I would  miss  a word  in  the  reading,  he  would 
tell  me  if  I made  another  miss  he  would  flog  me ; and  if  I made  another  he  would  flog  me. 

15525.  What  else  were  you  flogged  for? — I forget.  I was  afraid  to  go  to  school  then, 
and  I mitched,  and  I was  flogged  for  mitching. 

15526.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Were  you  ever  flogged  for  stealing  ? — No. 

15527.  Were  you  ever  flogged  for  swearing  ? — No. 

15528.  Were  you  ever  flogged  for  using  filthy  language  ? — No. 

15529-  Were  you  ever  flogged  for  lying  ? — No. 

15530.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  were  flogged  for  missing  a word  in  your  class  ? — Yes. 
15531.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  the  fifth  class  the  head  class  in  the  school? — Number  one 
was  the  first  or  head  class  in  the  school. 

1 5532.  What  was  the  lowest  class  ? — The  tenth. 

Mr.  Thos.  Moffett,  Mr.  Thomas  Moffett  further  examined. 

15533.  Mr.  Stephens — Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  that  boy? — Yes. 

15534.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  question  to  ask  him? — I gave  him  no  unnecessary 
punishment  in  the  school ; and  I conceive  what  I did  give  I was  authorized  by  the  rules 
to  give. 

15535.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  not  swear  that  you  never  flogged  a boy  ? — I could  not 
swear  it. ' 

15536.  Did  you  not  swear  it  ? — I am  not  sure  I did  swear  it ; if  I did,  it  was  a mistake. 
15537-  Mr.  Stephens. — I decline  to  ask  you  another  question. 
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George  Walsh  further  examined'. 

15538.  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Moffett  refused  to  give  you  the  coals,  did  you  apply  to 
the  superintendent  ? — I did  not  know  who  the  superintendent  was. 

15539-  Did  you  apply  to  the  priest  or  the  curate  ?— No,  I did  not. 

15540.  Did  you  apply  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Moffett  ?— No  one  hut  Mr.  Moffett. 

15541.  Mr.  Hughes — Is  there  any  superintendent  living  in  Swords?— I do  not  know. 

15542.  You  have  always  lived  in  Swords? — Always  lived  in  Swords. 

15543.  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Moffett  refused  to  give  you  the  coals,  did  he  advise  you 
to  apply  to  the  superintendent  or  vicar  of  the  parish?— He  told  me  to  go  to  one  of  the 
ministers. 

15544.  Did  you  do  so?— I told  him  he  knew  me,  and  that  the  minister  did  not  know 
me ; and  that  if  I went  to  the  minister,  I would  lose  a day,  and  that  the  times  were  so 
hard  I could  not  afford  that  loss  ; so  I went  back  a second  time,  in  a week  or  a fortnight 
after,  to  Mr.  Moffett  again,  and  I got  the  same  answer  from  him. 

15545.  Mr.  Hughes— What  answer  ?— Either  to  get  children,  or  why  had  I not  a child 
to  send  to  the  school. 

15546.  Mr.  Stephens.— Is  that  the  precise  language  he  used  to  you  ?— This  is  the  answer 
he  gave  me— either  to  get  children,  or  why  had  I not  children  to  send  to  the  school. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Swords  borough  school,  see  next  page.] 
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Dean  Scardeville's  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson's  Endowments  eor  a Protestant  d„,  Sari,,iiu, 
SCHOOL  AT  SWORDS— (m  continuation).  and  Archdeacon 

r lira  hT,  ”fow  ,?■ ' 3 p ot  refe;red  3?  th8  EeY-  w 

Geo.  111.,  cap.  44,  An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Estates  belonging  to  Parishes”  School  at  Swords— 

Before  more  particularly  noticing  the  Act,  I will  refer  to  the  will  of  Dean  Scardeville  and  continued. 

the  bequest  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson.  The  following  passage  is  in  the  will  of  Dean  Doeumentary 

Scardeville:— “And  also  £100  to  be  laid  out  (if  both  my  children  die  without  issue)  to  Evldence* 

buy  a piece  of  ground,  the  rent  of  which  ground  I give  for  ever  to  the  endowment  of 

the  school  of  Swords  for  the  teaching  poor  Protestant  children.”  It  does  not  appear  in  the 

extract  we  have  from  the  will  in  whom  the  ground  was  to  be  vested  ; but  in  the  case  of 

Archdeacon  Hewitson  the  endowment  is  quite  plain.  In  the  'Thirteenth  Report  of  the 

Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  page  296,  it  is  stated:— “ We  have  been 

furnished  by  the  present  incumbent  of  Swords  with  a copy  of  this  indenture,  which  is 

dated  28th  July,  1719,  and  made  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  to  the  Rev.  John  Wynne  the 

then  incumbent,  and  bis  successors  for  ever,  ‘ of  all  that  and  those  the  lands  whereon  the 

mill  stands  now  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Bias,  together  with  the  said  mill,  for  the  sole 

use  and  support  of  a schoolmaster,  licensed  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 

his  successors  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  for  the  said  parish  of 

Swords.’  ” That  being  the  conveyance  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson,  the  Act  goes  on  to 

provide:— “ Whereas  there  are  several  parishes  in  this  kingdom  which  are  endowed  with 

estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  of  which  the  respective  incumbents  of 

said  parishes  are  seized  in  fee,  in  trust  for  the  said  parishes ; and  the  said  estates  are 

usually  let  and  demised  by  the  said  incumbents,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners  of 

said  parishes,  in  vestry  assembled,  testified  by  the  churchwardens  of  said  parishes,  or  other 

persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  parishioners  so  assembled,  being  parties  to, 

and  executing  the  cases  by  which  the  said  estates,  or  any  part  or  parcels  thereof,  are 

demised  and  let  to  farm  ; and  the  annual  rents  of  the  said  estates  are  applicable  to,’ and 

ought  to  be  applied  by,  respective  incumbents  and  churchwardens  of  said  parishes  in 

repairing  the  churches  of  said  parishes,  and  in  support  of  poor  and  indigent  persons 

within  the  said  parishes  respectively,  and  in  payment  and  discharge  of  parochial  expenses 

usually  defrayed  by  parish  cesses,  and  in  other  pious  and  charitable  uses ; and  whereas 

divers  abuses  and  frauds  have  been  committed,  as  well  in  the  leasing  of  several  parts  of 

the  said  estates  for  such  long  terms  of  years  as,  in  effect,  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the 

rents  of  the  parts  so  demised  for  ages  to  come ; as  also  at  low  rents,  greatly  under  the  real 

value  of  the  said  estates,  or  the  parts  thereof  so  demised ; and  the  rents  of  said  estates,  or 

the  parts  thereof  so  demised,  have  been  frequently  fraudulently  misapplied,  insomuch  that 

there  are  just  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the  pious  and  charitable  purposes  to  which 

the  incomes  of  the  estates  are  applicable  may,  by  such  fraudulent  practices,  be  utterly 

defeated.  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  whether  any  leases  executed  of  the  said 

estates,  or  any  parts  or  parcels  thereof,  by  the  respective  incumbents  of  said  parishes  and 

the_  churchwardens,  or  other  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  respective 

parishioners  of  said  parishes,  in  vestry  assembled,  are  good  and  valid  in  law,  for  remedy 

whereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 

assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 

every  incumbent  of  any  parish  in  this  kingdom,  who  is  or  shall  be  seized  of  any  estate  in 

lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  in  fee-simple,  to  him  and  his  successors  in  trust  for 

such  parish,  to  let  and  devise  the  said  estate  or  any  part  and  parcel  thereof,  for  any  term 

or  years  not  exceeding  forty-one  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  and 

ot  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  parishioners  of  such  parish,  in  vestry  assembled,  without 

taking  any  thing  by  way  of  fine,  at  the  full  improved  yearly  rent  of  the  said  estate,  or  the 

part  and  parts  thereof  then  demised,  at  the  peril  of  the  lessees  who  shall  take  the  same, 

so  as  such  lease  or  leases  be  not  made  to  commence  in  future,  and  so  as  in  such  lease  or 
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leases  shall  not  he  contained  any  power,  liberty,  or  privilege,  for  the  lessee  or  lessees 
to  commit  waste  or  to  he  dispunishable  of  waste,  and  sq  as  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
other  lease  or  leases  of  the  said  estate,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  so  demised,  which 
shall  not  expire,  or  be  ended  and  determined  within  the  space  of  one  year  next  coming 
ments  fora  Protestant  from  tpe  commencement  of  such  new  lease  or  leases,  and  so  as  counterparts  of  such  new 
bciiool  at  towards.  leaSes  be  tered  in  tiie  regjstry  book  of  the  ordinary  of 'the  diocese,  and  in  the 

Evidence.  vestry  book  of  the  parish.  , . , t „ . , . . , 

15548.  It  further  enacts  in  the  5th  section : — “ That  the  incumbent  of  every  parish  which 
is  endowed  with  any  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  shall  furnish  and  give  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  parish  is 
situated,  or  his  vicar-general,  every  year  at  the  annual  visitation-of  said  diocese,  an  account 
or  schedule  fairly  written,  and  subscribed  by  the  said  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of 
said  parish,  stating  the  several  tenants’  names  of  the  said  estates,  their  occupations,  and 
places  of  abode,  the  terms  demised  by  their  respective  leases,  together  with  the  dates 
of  the  respective  commencements  thereof,  the  rents  payable  by  them  respectively,  and  the 
sums  received  by  the  said  incumbent  and  churchwardens,  and  tlieir  immediate  predecessors, 
out  of  the  said  estate,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  visitation,  and  stating  particularly  the  expenditure  of  the  said  annual  income 
of  said  estate,  during  the  said  year,  and  the  items  of  such  expenditure ; said  account  to  be 
deposited  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  parish  is  situated.” 

15549.  It  would  appear  that  Archdeacon  Hewitson  bequeathed  lands  for  the  support  of 
a schoolmaster  at  Swords,  and  that  they  would  bo  lands  to  which  this  Act  would  apply. 
The  vicar  and  churchwardens,  in  the  presence  of  the  parishioners,  by  a lease  registered  in 
the  registry  book  of  the  ordinary,  and.  also  in  the  vestry  book  of  the  parish,  might  devise 
the  lands  for  forty-one  years ; and  in  that  case  they  would  be  bound  to  present  an  account 
to  the  diocesan  of  the  application  of  the  funds ; but  there  is  not  any  thing  iu  the  Act  to 
make  that  exclusive  of  any  other  jurisdiction  of  inquiring  with  regard  to  the  trust. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard  further  examined. 

Howard.  15550.  Mr.  Stephens What  has  become  of  the  Hewitson  lands? — Ido  not  know  any 

thing  of  the  Hewitson  lands  at  all ; but  I know  what  is  called  the  Economy  Estate. 

15551.  Are  the  “Economy  Estate”  and  the  “ Hewitson  lands ” the  same? — I have  no 
separate  knowledge  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  bequest ; I have  heard  of  Dean  Scarde- 
ville’s  ; but  I know  nothing  whatever  about  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s. 

15552.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, page  296,  this  passage  occurs : — “ We  have  been  furnished  by  the  present  incumbent 
of  Swords  with  a copy  of  this  indenture,  which  is  dated  28th  of  July,  1719,  and  made  by 
Archdeacon  Hewitson  to  the  Rev.  John  Wynne”  ? — I am  not  aware  what  part  of  the  ground 
is  Hewitson’s.  There  are  two  pieces  of  ground. 

15553.  Chairman. — Where  do  the  Economy  lands  lie  ? — The  Economy  lands  are  scattered 
about  very  much  in  different  places ; some  lie  very  near  to  the  river. 

15554.  Mr.  Hughes. — Are  there  sub-tenants  on  the  Economy  lands? — There  are  sub- 
tenants on  part.  The  greater  part  is  held  by  Dr.  Wynne,  who  kept  the  school  at  Castle- 
knock.  He  has  had  leases  for  many  years. 

15555.  Renewed  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens? — Yes ; I renewed  it  once. 

15556.  Is  the  mill  holding  in  his  part? — I am  not  well  aware;  it  may  be.  I have  no 
recollection  at  all  of  the  indenture  you  spoke  of. 

15557-  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  keeps  all  the  records? — Such  records  as  there  are  ai'c  with 
myself. 

15558.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  got  that  deed  of  1719.  In  the  same  Report  it  is 
stated : — “ It  appears,  by  the  vestry  book  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  that  an  inventory  was 
taken  on  the  20th  of  February,  1739,  of  all  the  deeds  and  papers  belonging  to  the  parish, 
and  that  there  were  then  (inter  alia ) a map  of  the  lands,  given  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Hewitson  for  the  endowment  of  a school,  and  a conveyance  from  him  of  a mill  and  lands  to  the 
said  school.”  Have  you  got  the  vestry  book? — Mr.  Moffett,  the  parish  clerk,  has  it,  I suppose. 

15559.  Mr.  Hughes. — Have  you  the  deeds  and  papers,  or  the  inventory  of  them,  and 
the  map,  and  the  indenture  of  1719,  made  to  the  Rev.  John  Wynne? — I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  Gwynne  was  the  name.  The  leases  are  always  made  in  vestry. 

15560.  Chairman. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  make  search  for  the  map  and  inden- 
ture, and  we  will  require  from  Mr.  Moffett  the  vestry  book  of  1739. 

[For  further  evidence,  see  page  842.] 


Borouyh  School 
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The  Borough  School  of  Swords — (continued). 

Francis  Doyle  sworn  and  examined. 

15561.  Chairman. — Did  you  apply  for  coals  to  Mr.  Moffett? — I did. 

15562.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  Swords? — As  long  as  I can  remember. 

15563.  What  answer  did  Mr.  Moffett  give  you  when  you  applied  to  him? — I went  to 
him  for  coals,  and  he  would  not  give  them.  I asked  him  the  reason : “the  reason  is,”  says 
he,  “bring  the  children  that  were  with  me,  and  you  will  get  them  sooner.”  I said,  “I 
cannot  take  the  power  from  those  who  have  them.”  “ 1 don’t  care,”  said  lie,  “bring  back 
the  boy,  and  you  will  get  the  coals.”  I said,  “if  that  be  so,  I will  not  send  him.”  I went 
to  Mr.  Howard,  and  he  told  me  I would  not  get  the  coals,  and  that  I was  not  entitled  to 
them.  “ I cannot  tell  what  fault  I done,”  I said. 
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Joseph  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 

15564.  Chairman. — How  long  were  you  at  Swords  school  ?— Five  years 

15565.  When  did  you  leave  it? — In  1852.  J 

15566  Were  you  ever  punished  by  M,  Moffett  >_I  was  beaten  on  the  feet  and  head 
for  not  having  off  Scripture  history.  He  hit  me  on  the  bare  feet  with  taws.  I had  no 
shoes  on. 

15567  What  arc  taws?-Four  whip-cords  j four  lashes  on  each  whip,  and  four  knots  on 
each  lash. 

15568.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  he  beat  you  on  your  bare  feet9 Yes 

15569.  Were  you  beaten  in  that  manner  more  than  once?-I  was,  different  times. 

looiO.  On  the  soles  of  the  feet? — Not  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

15571.  On  your  bare  feet? — Yes,  and  on  the  head. 

15572.  Were  you  ever  stripped? — No. 

15573.  Mr.  Hughes-  Did  you  ever  see  any  boy  stripped  in  the  school  7 — I did 

15574.  And  was  it  with  the  taws  he  flogged  the  boys  ?_Yes;  it  consisted  of  four 
lashes  of  whip-cord,  tied  on  a cane,  .and  four  knots  on  each  lash. 

15575.  Was  it  always  with  these  taws  he  punished  ?— Sometimes  he  would  floe  with  a 
cane,  and  sometimes  with  the  taws.  ° 

15576.  Mr.  Stephens— During  the  five  years  that  you  were  at  this  school,  how  often  did 
you  see  hoys  flogged? — I saw  them  flogged  different  times. 

15577-  How  often? — I cannot  say  how  often. 

15578.  Were  they  flogged  twenty  times  ?— I saw  them  flogged  a hundred  times  instead 
of  twenty. 

15579.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  boys  were  stripped? — Yes. 

15580.  One  hundred  times  dazing  five  years?— Yes;  scarcely  a week  would  ever  °-o 
over  my  head  but  I would  see  two  or  three  flogged. 

15581.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  stripped  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

15582.  Chairman. — How  often  were  you  flogged?— I was  never  flogged. 

15583.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  were  the  boys  usually  flogged  for?— For  their  lessons  and 
mitching  from  school. 


Mr.  Leiuis  Bryson  sworn  and  examined. 

15584.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  second  master  in  the  Swords  Borough  school  ? Yes. 

15585.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  1848. 

15586.  Had  you  ever  been  in  any  other  school  before  as  master  ? Yes ; I have  been  in 

the  National  Model  school. 

15587.  In  Marlborough-street  ? — Yes. 

15588.  Have  you  ever  seen  boys  flogged  at  the  Swords  Borough  school?— Is  it  by 
whipping  ? 

15589.  Yo3,  and  stripped  ? — I never  saw  any  boy  with  his  trowsers  down ; but  I have  seen 
little  fellows  get  a little  whip  of  the  whip,  which  has  been  mentioned ; it  was  made  of  twine. 

15590.  Have  you  seen  any  big  boys  flogged  ? — No,  I have  never  seen  any. 

15591.  What  are  your  hours  of  attending  in  the  school? — From  ten  till  three. 

15592.  You  teach  a separate  class? — Yes. 

15593.  How  many  boys  were  in  the  school  yestei'day  ? — Ten. 

15594.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Has  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at  the  school  diminished 
of  late  ? — Yes. 

15595.  What  has  been  the  greatest  number  of  Protestant  boys  in  attendance  at  the 
school,  since  what  is  called  the  breaking  up,  in  1853  ? — Do  you  mean  the  average  ? 

15596.  The  greatest  weekly  average  attendance? — Well,  I should  say,  about  twenty. 

15597.  Do  you  say  the  weekly  average  has  never  been  greater  than  twenty  since  August, 
1853? — I do  not  think  it  was  much  more  than  about  twenty-three  or  twenty- four. 

15598.  Is  the  report  book  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

15599-  Take  it  in  your  hand  and  ascertain  the  greatest  weekly  average  ? — I will  ascer- 
tain it  in  a few  minutes. 

15600.  Could  the  boys  have  been  punished  by  the  head  master  without  your  being 
aware  of  it  ? Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  flogging  was  adminis- 
tered ? — I should  think  idleness,  and  want  of  attention,  and  not  coming  with  their  faces 
and  feet  in  a proper  state. 

15601.  Hacl  you  yourself  authority  to  administer  corporal  punishment? — To  a certain 
degree ; very  little.  I was  always  very  cautious. 

15602.  By  whom  was  that  authority  confided  to  you? — I asked  authority  from  the 
superintendent. 

15603.  But  punishment  for  any  heinous  offence  woxdd  be  inflioted  by  the  head  master  ? 
—I  do  not  think  he  would  take  that  on  himself.  I think  he  would  report  it  to  the  super- 
intendent, as  we  have  done  in  instances. 

15604.  You  say  he  reported  any  heinous  offence  to  the  superintendent? — We  both 
together  rather  did  it. 

15605.  Have  you  concurred  with  him  in  making  such  reports  to  the  superintendent  ? — 
Yes. 

15606.  Now  what  are  the  offences  which  you  regarded  as  heinous,  and  of  such  a nature 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  report  them  to  the  superintendent  ? — I know  of  a case  myself, 
in  which  I had  to  get  the  boy  dismissed.  He  kicked  me,  threw  a slate  at  me,  and  cut  a board 
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just  close  to  me  with  it.  Afterwards  he  took  out  a knife,  in  the  presence  of  a great  number 
of  the  boys.  I saw  the  knife  myself.  We  thought  that  a case  that  it  would  be  very  necessary 
to  report. 

15607.  You  reported  that  as  a very  grave  offence  to  the  superintendent  ?— -Yes ; when 
he  came  we  told  it  to  him,  and  the  boy  was  dismissed. 

15608.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Delahoyd,  Murphy,  and  some  other  boys,  with 
reference  to  punishment  ? — Yes,  I was  paying  attention. 

15609-  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  nature  of  the  offences  committed  by  those  boys 
and  for  which  they  were  subjected  to  punishment  ? — I should  think  neglect.  They  used 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  coming  with  very  dirty  feet,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stay  in  the  class 
with  them.  They  would  be  previously  told  that  they  would  be  corrected  for  it.  Mr. 
Moffett  might  only  hit  them  on  the  feet  with  the  taws  principally  for  that. 

15610.  You  heard  those  boys  swear  they  were  flogged  for  not  knowing  their  lessons. 
None  of  them  stated  they  were  flogged  for  want  of  personal  cleanliness  ? — One  boy  stated 
about  his  feet. 

15611.  He  said  he  was  struck  upon  the  feet,  not  for  want  of  cleanliness,  but  for  ignor- 
ance of  his  task,  being  unable  to  answer  in  his  Scripture  history.  Are  you  aware,  as  assistant 
master,  whether  boys  have  been  punished  in  the  school  in  that  way  for  ignorance  of  Scrip- 
ture history? — I could  safely  say  they  have  not. 

15612.  Do  you  swear  that  no  boy  has  ever  been  punished  in  the  school,  to  your  know- 
ledge, by  striking  on  the  bare  feet  with  taws  for  not  knowing  Scripture  history  ? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

15613.  Could  you  have  been  absent  from  the  schoolroom  when  those  boys  were 
punished  ? — Not  without  liberty,  or  leave. 

15614.  Is  it  possible  you  were  absent? — I think  I would  have  heard  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

15615.  The  head  master  intrusts  you  with  the  instruction  of  the  most  advanced  boys? 
— Yes. 

15616.  How  long  has  that  been  the  arrangement  ? — Since  I came  to  the  school. 

15617-  Has  he,  during  all  that  time,  taught  the  junior  classes? — Sometimes  he  will 
hear  the  first  class,  just  to  see  how  they  can  get  on.  He  may  not  hear  them  in  all  the 
branches,  but  he  pays  attention  to  a number. 

15618.  Did  you  ever  see  any  boys  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  being  flogged  ? — I never 
saw  them ; but  I think,  from  the  position  I saw  little  ones  in,  I think  they  were  stripped. 
I could  not  say  I just  saw  them  naked. 

15619.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  boys  not  stripped  and  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  boys?  Were  not  Carey,  Delahoyd,  and  Murphy  stripped  and  whipped  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  boys  ? — They  must  have  been  very  young. 

15620.  Answer  my  question  ? — I never  remember  seeing  any  of  them. 

15621.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  stripped  and  whipped  ? — I do  not. 

15622.  Did  you  not  state  that,  from  certain  circumstances,  you  imagined  the  boys  had 
been  whipped  ? — Certainly. 

15623.  What  were  those  circumstances  ? — From  seeing  a boy  just  hoist,  or  raised  up  a 
little ; but  I could  not  swear  the  clothes  were  up,  for  I did  not  see  it. 

15624.  Did  you  see  Edward  Carey  in  that  position  ? — No  ; I do  not  remember. 

15625.  Did  you  see_Edmnnd  Delahoyd  in  that  position? — I do  not  remember  seeing  him 
at  all. 

Edward  Delahoyd  further  examined. 

15626.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  were  you  last  flogged? — About  five  years  ago. 

15627.  How  old  were  you  then? — About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  ago. 

15628.  Had  you  your  trowsers  off  ? — I had. 

15629-  Was  Mr.  Bryson  present  ? — He  was,  and  was  laughing. 

15630.  What  age  are  you  now? — Sixteen. 

15631.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  boy  here  who  saw  you  flogged  at  that  time? — Yes; 
Joseph  Murphy. 

Joseph  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 

15632.  Chairman. — Were  you  ever  present  when  Delahoyd  was  flogged  ?-^Y es.  ' 

15633.  Was  Mr.  Bryson  present  ? — Yes. 

15634.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Could  he  see  Delahoyd  flogged,  from  the  place  where  he  was 
sitting? — Yes,  and  the  whole  school  round. 

15635.  Mr.  Hughes When  a flogging  took  place,  was  the  boy  stripped? — Yes;  the 

boys  do  be  looking  on,  and  laughing. 

Mr.  Lewis  Bryson  further  examined. 

15636.  Mr.  Stephens. — After  that  evidence,  Mr.  Bryson,  do  you  still  say  you  do  not 
remember  having  seen  boys  stripped  and  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the  school  ? — No,  I 
I do  not  remember. 

15637.  Or  any  boy,  at  any  other  time? — Some  little  boys,  from  the  position  I saw  them 
in — I did  not  see  them  stripped — I should  say  they  were  either  getting  it  outside  or 
inside  ; I could  not  say  which. 

15638.  What  is  your  definition  of  “ a little  boy  ?” — I should  say  about  eight  years  old. 
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15639.  How  many  little  boys  have  you  seen  in  that  position  ? — Very  few. 

15640.  How  many? — For  what  time? 

15641.  Since  1848? — I could  not  go  near  it. 

15642.  Were  there  so  many  ? — Oh,  no  ; I could  not  give  the  least  idea. 

15643.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Were  you  educated  in  one  of  the  national  schools? — No. 

15644.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  there  twenty  boys  whipped  since  1848  ? — No  ; I could  not 
remember. 

15645.  Will  you  swear  twenty  boys  were  not  whipped  since  1848  ? — I could  not  swear 
they  were  not,  but  I could  not  swear  they  were. 

15646.  How  often? — Three  or  four  times  1 have  taken  notice. 

15647.  You  will  not  swear  they  were  whipped  twenty  times  in  seven  years? — Why,  to 
come  at  the  truth 

15648.  That  is  what  I want  to  come  at? — That  is  the  very  thing  I want. 

15649.  What  relation  are  you  to  Mr.  Moffett  ? — I am  son-in- law — married  to  his  daughter. 
I will  not  tell  a lie  on  that  account. 

15650.  You  married  Mr.  Moffett’s  daughter? — Yes. 

15651.  She  is  schoolmistress.  Now  answer  me  as  to  the  little  boys? — Do  you  mean 
were  they  stripped  ? 

15652.  Yes,  stripped? — I could  not  swear';  but  from  the  position 

15653.  Well,  from  the  position,  do  you  think  twenty  boys  were  whipped  during  the  last 
seven  years? — I said  before,  three  or  four  times,  I neither  paid  attention  nor  took  notice  to 
it.  I do  be  busy.  My  class  is  away  at  one  end  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Moffett’s  is  very 
often  down  at  the  other  side. 

15654.  When  the  boys  are  flogged  the  business  of  the  school  is  suspended.  What  do 
you  do  then  ? — My  business  is  never  suspended. 

15655.  What  are  you  doing? — Instructing  the  boys. 

15656.  While  they  are  looking  at  the  other  boys  receiving  a whipping? — Has  it  been 
said  the  boys  I am  instructing  were  looking  at  it  ? 

15657.  I believe  you  said  it  yourself  ? — Did  I say  the  boys  were  looking  at  them? 

15658.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses? — That  is  quite  different. 

15659-  It  has  been  proved  that  the  boys  laughed  at  it,  and  that  you  laughed  also? — 
What  is  your  question. 

15660.  My  question  is,  did  you  ever  see  the  boys  whipped  in  the  school,  or  not? — I 
answered  that  question. 

15661.  Answer  it  again? — I said,  from  the  position  they  were  in,  I thought  they  were. 

15662.  Will  you  swear  you  never  saw  a boy  stripped  in  the  school  ? — I will  swear  it. 

15663.  Then  the  boys  who  have  sworn  you  were  present  when  it  occurred  have  sworn 
falsely  ? — I said  before,  I did  not  see  them  flogged. 

15664.  You  have  heard  it  sworn  by  the  boys  examined  here,  that  you  were  present,  and 
laughing,  when  they  were  flogged  in  the  school  ? — You  want  me  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that? 

15665.  Did  they  state  what  was  false  when  they  stated  that? — That  I was  present,  and 
laughing  ? 

15666.  Yes? — I deny  it. 

15667.  The  boys  who  have  been  examined  have  sworn  that  they  were  stripped  and 
flogged  before  the  other  boys,  and  that  you  were  both  present  and  laughing : is  that  true 
or  false  ? — It  is  false ; because  I should  have  seen  them. 

15668.  Did  you  hear  the  head  master  admit  he  flogged  the  boys  repeatedly  during  the 
last  five  years  ? — I do  not  understand. 

15669-  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moffett,  in  this  room,  say  that  during  the  last  five  years  he  had 
frequently  flogged  the  boys  ? — I was  not  paying  attention. 

15670.  I decline  to  ask  you  another  question I was  not  here  at  Mr.  Moffett’s  examination. 

15671.  Were  you  not  in  the  room  to-day  when  Mr.  Moffett  said  he  flogged  the  boys? — I 
was  not  paying  attention. 

15672.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  since  twelve  o’clock? — Yes. 

Rev.  William  Gilbert  Ormsby  sworn  and  examined. 

15673.  Chairman. — When  were  you  appointed  superintendent  of  the  borough  school  of 
Swords  ? — In  June  or  July,  I think,  1846. 

15674.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  superintendent  ? — October,  1851. 

15675.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  were  the  duties  of  the  deputy-superintendent  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  the  revised  rules  in  January,  1847  ? — He  was  required  to  examine  in  the 
school,  and  take  charge  of  the  institution  generally  in  all  its  branches — that  is,  to  inspect 
every  thing  connected  with  it. 

15676.  Was  he  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  coal  distribution  at  that  time? 
— He  had  to  inspect  the  proper  distribution  of  it,  so  far  as  regarded  the  expense  and  the 
persons  who  received  it,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  institution. 

15677.  Did  his  duties  undergo  any  change  when  these  new  rules  were  issued  ? — They 
were  issued  during  my  residence  there,  and  my  duties  did  not  undergo  a change ; because 
from  the  very  first  I commenced  discharging  the  duties  which,  by  my  advice,  the  board 
sanctioned  for  the  future  for  the  deputy-superintendent,  so  that  I cannot  say  my  duties 
changed,  and  as  to  those  who  went  before,  I cannot  say  any  thing  positive  about  it. 

15678.  On  the  other  hand,  did  the  duties  of  the  local  governor  undergo  any  change  in 
consequence  of  the  promulgation  of  those  rules  ? — The  local  governor,  as  he  stated  to-day, 
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rather  gave  up  the  attendance  at  the  school  for  some  time,  that  is,  to  take  any  particular 
part  in  it,  as  much,  as  probably,  he  did  before. 

15679-  But  were  the  duties,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  charged,  varied  in 
any  way  ? — There  were  no  distinct  duties,  according  to  my  understanding,  appointed  for 
the  local  governor.  He  was  merely  expected,  as  I would  understand,  and  that  without 
any  order,  I believe,  of  the  board  whatsoever,  or  any  request,  that  if  any  thing  went  wrong, 
he  would  give  notice  of  it,  and  report  it  at  the  board  meeting ; but  as  to  any  particular 
duties  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  perform,  I knew  of  none. 

15680.  During  the  early  part  of  the  period  that  you  held  the  office  of  superintendent,  in 
what  manner  did  the  local  governor  discharge  his  functions  of  general  superintendence? — 
In  occasionally  attending  to  the  examinations. 

15681.  Did  he  himself  take  part  in  the  examinations? — I do  not  remember  his  doing  so 
upon  any  occasion. 

15682.  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  local  governor,  or  by  the  superintendent  during 
those  years,  to  ascertain  whether  the  masters  and  mistresses  were  duly  discharging  their 
duties? — You  have  involved  two  questions  in  that;  you  have  asked  me  as  to  my  own 
duties,  and  those  of  the  local  governor. 

15683.  Separate  the  two  questions,  and  reply  to  them  singly  ? — I do  not  know  any  thing 
with  regard  to  the  local  governor  ; all  I know  is  with  regard  to  myself;  nor  do  I conceive 
there  was  any  bounden  duty  on  the  local  governor,  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  particular 
at  the  time. 

15684.  No  more  than  any  other  governor? — I do  not  know  that  any  thing  occurred  at 
the  time  which  would  have  required  the  local  governor  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  it. 

15685.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  during  that  period  the  local  governor  had  any 
duties,  or  was  expected  to  exercise  any  superintendence  over  the  schools,  beyond  what 
was  expected  from  any  of  the  governors  who  wore  non-resident? — He  was  not  expected 
to  give  any  superintendence  to  the  school. 

15686.  And  whatever  superintendence  he  gave  was  purely  voluntary? — I should  think 
so ; perfectly  voluntary. 

15687.  Was  he  not,  in  any  way,  in  consequence  of  his  being  resident,  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  ? — I do  not  feel  that  I can  answer  that  question. 
It  would  be  a matter  of  opinion.  If  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  I can  answer  it,  but  I do  not 
see  that  I can  answer  it  in  the  way  the  question  is  put. 

15688.  In  reference  to  your  own  relation  to  him.  When  you  were  first  appointed  super- 
intendent, and  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  rules  of  1S47,  did  you  conceive  you  were 
acting  under  his  authority  as  local  governor  ? — No ; I have  always  felt  that  I was  under  the 
board,  not  under  any  individual  member  of  the  hoard. 

15689.  Then  if  the  affairs  of  the  school  had  been  mismanaged  in  any  way,  the  responsi- 
bility would  have  devolved  altogether  upon  you  ? — I conceive  so. 

15690.  What  steps  did  you,  as  superintendent,  take  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  affairs  of 
the  school  were  well  managed  during  that  period  ? — The  first  thing  I did  when  I was 
appointed  to  the  school,  was  to  read  the  charter,  to  ascertain  what  my  duties  were,  and 
what  the  distribution  of  the  funds  ought  to  be ; and  having  made  myself  perfectly  familiar 
with  it,  I then  recommended  to  the  board  certain  changes,  where  I "felt  that  changes  were 
required. 

15691.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  those  changes  were  which  you  recom- 
mended ? — I beg  to  remark  that  I can  only  answer  positively  on  some  of  the  very 
principal  points,  inasmuch  as  four  years  have  elapsed  since  I was  there,  and  there  are 
different  minutim  I cannot  go  into  at  present,  without  having  time  to  make  up  the 
answers  required.  I may  state  that  the  first  thing  I recommended  was  that  the  school 
rooms  should  be  added  to,  they  being  quite  too  small  for  the  number  of  children  that  then 
attended,  and  that  a better  course  of  education  should  be  brought  into  the  school. 

15692.  Were  those  recommendations  of  yours  acted  upon  by  the  governors? — They 
were,  immediately. 

15693  When  the  school  rooms  were  enlarged  in  the  manner  that  you  recommended, 
how  many  children  were  they  able  to  accommodate? — They  would  have  held,  I think,  400 
children  conveniently. 

15694.  What  do  you  believe  was  the  greatest  number  of  children  ever  at  any  one  time 
within  the  school  rooms  ? — From  recollection,  I think  I can  say  380  in  the  adult  school, 
and  about  100  in  the  infant  school,  or  probably  more. 

15695.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  380  in  what  you  call  the  adult  school  were 
Protestants,  and  how  many  of  them  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — I cannot  state  the  exact 
proportion. 

15696.  By  way  of  approximation? — There  might  have  been  probably  eighty  Protestants, 
or  100,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholics  ; but  I cannot  say  positively,  as  to  the  numbers.  It 
is  merely  from  a recollection  of  four  or  five  years  ago  I state  that. 

15697.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  to-day,  by  the  assistant  master,  Mr.  Bryson,  that  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  attendance  in  the  same  school,  yesterday,  was  only  ten? — I thought 
I heard. him  say  twenty. 

15698.  lie  said  there  were  only  ten  yesterday,  and  that  the  average  attendance  has  been 
about  twenty.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  could  have  led  to  such  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Protestant  children  ? — I know  that  several  have  emigrated. 
That  took  place  before  I left  Swords.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  cause  that  should  have 
lessened  them. 
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15699.  lou  have  stated  that  one  of  the  recommendations  which  you  made  to  the 
governors  shortly  after  your  appointment  was  to  the  effect  that  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school  should  be  improved  ? — 1 did  propose  that. 

. IWOO-  ™ y°“  beTS0  good  a5  to  state  in  what  respect  you  thought  it  desirable  to  have 
it  improved . —W  hat  I wished  was,  that  there  should  be  a system  of  education  that  would 
develop  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  that  would  fit  them  for  the  peculiar  stations  in  life 
in  which  they  would  he  placed ; and  for  that  reason,  I brought  in  some  improvements  with 
the  sanction  of  the  board. 

J5701.  What  improvements?— There  were  some  branches  added,  I think.  I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  geography  was  taught,  if  so,  it  was  only  the  elements,  and  I brought  it 
on  to  an  advanced  course;  1 introduced  maps.  There  were  also  lectures  on  objects,  singing, 
Euclid ; and  I am  not  sure  whether  any  of  the  boys  learned  algebra.  I do  not  think  they  did. 
I am  not  quite  certain. 

15702.  Did  the  board  make  any  minute  with  respect  to  this  improved  and  extended 
course  of  instruction  ? — I think  they  did. 

15703.  I do  not  see  any  mention  of  it  in  the  rules?— I think  there  is  an  order  directing 
that  the  rules  which  I introduced  at  that  time  should  be  sanctioned,  and  that  the  educa- 
tional course  should  be  carried  out  thereby. 

r 15704.  Are  the  rules  that  you  speak  of  entered  in  the  minute  book  of  the  governors?— 
No.  I am  quite  sure  they  are  not.  They  were  printed,  and  then  authorized  by  an  order 
of  the  board.  [I he  printed' copy  of  rules  which  had  been  handed  in  is  shown  to  witness! 
these  are  the  rules  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  board,  and  to  which  I have  referred.  If 
you  would  allow  me  to  look  to  the  minute  book,  I think  there  is  an  order  on  the  subject 
there.  I cannot  find  it  immediately,  but  I feel  persuaded  it  is  in  the  book. 

15705.  Mr.  Hughes. — I saw  the  order  the  last  day  the  Commissioners  sat.  It  is  in  effect 
that  the  rules  revised  by  Mr.  Ormsby  should  be  adopted  ? — That  is  the  one  I refer  to. 

15706.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Did  that  minute  refer  to  the  printed  rules  now  before  you  ? 

To  these  printed  rules  now  before  me.  J 

. 15707.  Will  you  refer  to  the  passage  in  those  rules  which  relates  to  the  extended  or 
improved  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school?— It  is  under  the  head  of 
“apprentices.”  “An  examination  of  all  the  children  in  each  school  to  beheld  by  the 
deputy-superintendent  in  the  month  of  May,  in  each  year,  and  specially  of  the  first  class  of 
boys  and  girls,  m the  course  prescribed  for  those  who  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  stand 
for  apprenticeships,  viz. : Boys’  class, — reading  and  spelling,  Scripture  history,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar.  Girls’  class,  same  as  boys’  class,  with  the  addition  of  work.” 
15708.  That  has  reference  only,  as  I understand  it,  to  the  course  prescribed  for  candidates 
for  apprentice  fees? — Yes;  but  I should  mention  that  when  I was  provided  with  the 
assistant  master,  I endeavoured  to  have  imparted  to  the  children  all  the  information  he 
possessed,  without  any  particular  order  from  the  board. 

15709.  There  is  nothing  on  the  subject  of  Euclid  in  the  rules  of  which  you  were 
speaking. 

15710.  Was  mensuration  taught  to  the  pupils  in  the  school  ?— Well,  I think  it  was,  but 
I really  am  not  positive. 

15711.  Or  bookkeeping? — No.  I do  not  think  bookkeeping  was. 

15712.  In  the  course  prescribed  for  candidates  for  apprentice  fees,  Scripture  history  is  set 
down  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

157 13.  At  the  time  that  rule  was  made  was  your  book  of  questions  in  use  in  the  school  ? 
— No,  it  was  not. 

15714.  In  what  manner  was  instruction  in  Scripture  history  given  at  this  time  ? — There 
were^questions  asked  by  the  master  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  the  children. 

15715.  Were  those  questions  only  in  Scripture  history? — They  were  in  Scripture  and 
Scripture  history.  There  was  a New  Testament,  and  Scripture  history,  besides  a book  of 
Scripture  history. 

157 16.  In  what  manner  was  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  given  at  that  time  ? — The 
pupils  read  a chapter  every  day. 

15717.  V ere  any  questions  asked  upon  that? — I do  not  think  the  master  asked  them 
any  questions.  I examined  them  occasionally. 

15718.  Was  the  master  required  to  examine  them,  or  was  he  ordered  to  abstain  from 
questioning  them? — There  was  no  order  made  respecting  it,  to  my  knowledge,  at  that  time 
at  all,  for  or  against  asking  the  questions. 

15719.  "i  on  think,  then,  that  at  that  time  the  instruction  in  Scripture  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  schoolmaster? — I am  under  that  impression. 

15720.  But  when  you  yourself  gave  instruction  in  Scripture,  in  what  manner  did  you 
convey  it . I hey  read  a verse  ; and  I asked  them  as  to  the  subject  of  the  verse  ; I kept 
as  closely  to  the  letter  as  I possibly  could. 

*5721.  At  this  time  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  were  Boman  Catholics  ? 

— they  were. 

15722.  At  that  time  was  any  objection  ever  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  or  by  their 
parents,  or  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  the  practice  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  Scripture  ? — There  was  no  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  children, 
or  the  parents  that  I recollect. 

15723.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish  make  any  objection? — Not  to  me. 
15(24.  Arc  you  aware  whether  they  did  to  other  persons? — lam  aware  there  were 
memorials  sent  in  to  the  board  on  that  subject. 
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15725.  Did  those  memorials  give  rise  to  any  alterations  in  the  mode  in  which  instruction 
in  that  department  was  conveyed  in  the  school  ? — Do  you  speak  now  of  the  time  I was 
superintendent  exclusively  ? 

15726.  Yes,  exclusively? — Yes;  there  was  an  alteration  made  in  consequence  of  a 
memorial : the  prayer  of  the  memorial  was  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  discontinued,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  or  clergy,  were  of  the  opinion  it  would  produce  prosely- 
tizing in  the  school ; and  in  order  to  meet  that  objection  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  directed  me  to  draw  out  these  questions,  framed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
exclude  any  controversial  subjects — merely  to  draw  out  the  information  which  was  in  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

15727-  This  book  was  then  printed  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  in  the  school,  and  used  in 
it  under  the  sanction  of  the  governors? — It  was  ordered  to  be  used. 

15728.  Was  it  so  used  by  the  master? — I have  seen  it  frequently  with  the  master  and 
teachers  during  my  residence  in  Swords. 

15729.  Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  whether  it  was  used  by  the  master? — The  master 
asked  the  question ; the  children  had  the  New  Testament  open  before  them. 

15730.  The  New  Testament  in  the  authorized  version? — In  the  authorized  version ; and 
they  endeavoured  to  answer  from  the  verse.  That  was  the  intention,  at  all  events,  in 
drawing  out  the  questions. 

15731.  What  was  done  in  case  the  children  were  unable  to  answer  the  questions  proposed 
.by  the  master,  or  in  case  the  master  thought  the  answers  they  gave  were  incorrect;  did 
he  then  supply  an  answer,  or  correct  them?— He  was  supposed  to  supply  it  from  the 
text. 

15732.  His  accuracy  in  doing  that  was  assumed? — It  was  assumed  because  of  this,  that 
the  question  was  drawn  out  in  such  a manner  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  so  far  as  lam 
aware— and  that  was  my  object— that  any  controversial  subject  could  be  introduced ; there- 
fore, it  was  merely  giving  an  answer  in  the  text  to  the  question  asked. 

15733.  What  was  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  that  book  of  questions;  did  the  use  of 
it  produce  the  effect  you  say  it  was  designed  for,  that  is,  to  diminish  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained by  several  persons  that  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  version,  might  lead 
to  proselytism  ? — I do  not  at  present  remember ; it  may  have  been.  I do  not  at  present 
remember  that  there  were  any  memorials  after  that. 

15734.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  was  the  date  of  that  memorial?— I do  not  remember  the 
year;  it  may  have  been  about  1849.  The  book  was  published  in  1850,  so  I take  it  for 
granted  the  memorial  must  have  been  before  that. 

15735.  I find  under  date  6th  of  February,  1850,  arecord  of  a meeting,  at  which  the  persons 
present  were — his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  Howard.  I also  find  this  order,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  memorial  on  the 
subject: — “ Ordered,  that  the  questions  on  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  the  superin- 
tendent, be  used  in  the  school  during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction ; and  that  the 
superintendent  be  allowed  fifty  numbers  for  his  own  use,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  work  would 
sell.”  That,  I suppose,  is  the  minute  to  which  you  refer? — That  is  the  minute  to  which  I refer. 

15736.  That,  you  say,  was  in  reference  to  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  shortly  before 
that  ? — I think  so  ; to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

15737.  Rev.  Dr.  G-raves. — And  you  are  not  aware  what  effect  the  use  of  this  book  of 
questions  had  in  meeting  the  objection  made  ? — No  ; 1 cannot  say  as  to  the  meeting  of  the 
objection.  All  I can  say  is  with  respect  to  there  being  fewer  memorials  after,  but  whether 
that  in  the  least  degree  changed  the  minds  of  the  people,  I cannot  say  positively. 

15738.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  objections  might  have  been  still  entertained  by  the 
memorialists,  though  they  were  not  again  expressed  ? — I do  not  see  how  I can  judge  of 
that.  That  would  be  judging  of  motives  I cannot  dive  into.  I can  only  know  a thing  by  its 
effects,  and  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  questions  was  that  there  was  a more 
enlarged  examination  in  Scripture,  and  a very  decided  proficiency  in  the  scholars,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

15739.  I ask  you  specially  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  complaints.  Complaints  had 
been  made  before  the  introduction  of  that  book  into  the  school,  that  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  supposed  to  tend  to  proselytism.  Now,  the  question  I desire  to  have  an 
answer  to  is  this,  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  that  book  in  meeting  those 
objections? — My  answer  to  that  is,  I do  not  remember  any  strong  memorial  being  pre- 
sented after ; but  at  the  same  time  I say  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  objections,  as 
it  is  five  years  since  that  took  place. 

15740.  Were  memorials  always  forwarded  through  you  to  the  board,  or  were  complaints 
ever  addressed  directly  to  the  board  ? — I have  gone  to  the  board  oftentimes,  and  memo- 
rials were  there  without  my  knowing  any  thing  about  them,  and  I had  no  opportunity  to 
answer  them. 

15741.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  memorials  were  addressed  to  you  complaining  of 
any  thing  as  regards  the  management  or  instruction  of  the  schools,  did  you  always  forward 
them  to  the  governors  ? — I did,  invariably. 

15742.  You  in  no  case  held  back  any  memorial  or  complaint  that  was  made  to  you?— - 
I do  not  at  present  recollect  having  done  so,  nor  do  I think  I did  on  any  occasion.  I 
would  feel  at  present  it  would  not  be  fair  or  honourable  to  do  so. 

15743.  In  the  passage  that  has  been  read  from  the  minute  book  reference  is  made  to 
.hours  of  religious  instruction.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  arrangement 
was  made  with  respect  to  setting  apart  hours  for  religious  instruction  ? — I had  a time  table 
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drawn  out  in  which  the  different  exercises  were  stated,  and  the  hour  for  Scripture  was  Dublin 
mentioned  in  that  for  each  class.  

15744.  Was  the  duty  of  imparting  religious  instruction  in  school  hours  committed  solely  Borouah  School  of 
to  the  head  master,  or  was  the  assistant  master  equally  charged  with  it  ? — I always  under-  „ , 

stood  the  assistant  master  to  he  equally  charged.  Kev'  ” • G'  0rm%‘* 

15745.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  made  in  Swords  on  the  ground  that  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  the  schools  were  all  Protestants  ?— There  was  a memorial  to  that 
effect  sent  in— that  I know  beyond  hearsay — requesting  there  should  be  a Roman  Catholic 
mistress  appointed  at  the  time  the  last  Protestant  mistress  was  appointed. 

15746.  Was  that  memorial  taken  into  consideration  by  the  governors  ?— It  was. 

15747.  Was  it  the  situation  ofhead  mistress  that  was  then  vacant? — No;  assistant  mistress. 

15748.  What  answer  was  given  to  the  memorial  by  the  governors? — I do  not  recollect 
the  words  of  the  answer,  but  the  end  was  the  appointment  of  Miss  Curtis  to  the  situation. 

1 5749.  Is  she  a Protestant  ? — She  is. 

15750.  From  the  knowledge  you  had  as  superintendent  for  so  long  a time  in  Swords, 
what  opinion  did  you  form,  yourself,  as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  an  assistant  mistress 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ? — At  that  meeting  of  the  board  my  opinion  was  asked, 
and  I recommended  the  Board  not  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic  mistress  ; and  on  these 
grounds,  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  teachers  were  Protestants,  I thought  it  very  possible 
introducing  a Roman  Catholic  mistress  might  bring  in  disunion,  and,  therefore,  as  they 
were  all  Protestants,  I considered  it  a matter  of  prudence,  although  in  the  words  of  the 
letter  I wrote  I stated  that  otherwise  I could  have  no  objection  against  the  admission  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  mistress. 

15751.  You  had  no  objection  to  it  on  principle,  but  thought  such  an  appointment  would 
be  inexpedient  ? — I thought  it  was  inexpedient ; that  it  was  more  prudent  to  appoint  a 
Protestant  mistress. 

15752.  After  the  further  experience  which  you  had  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  school  did  you  continue  of  the  same  opinion  ? — I did. 

15753.  Do  you  not  now  think  that  the  disinclination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  school  might  have  been  diminished  if  not 
removed,  if  the  memorial  had  been  attended  to  at  the  time  ? —I  cannot  say  it  would. 

15754.  I only  ask  you  your  opinion  ?— Well,  I give  it  as  my  positive  opinion  that  nothing 
would  have  satisfied  them. 

15755.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  had  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint 
at  all  at  that  time  ? — I cannot  judge  of  what  they  thought.  I can  only  judge  of  what  they 
expressed— and  they  never  expressed  any  complaint  to  me — that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  teaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  advance 
their  children  had  made  in  knowledge. 

15756.  Mr.  Hughes. — Will  you  state  the  names  of  any  that  so  expressed  themselves? — 

I cannot  at  this  distance  of  time. 

15757.  Could  you  by  any  means  refresh  your  memory  so  as  to  enable  you  to  state  the 
names.  Perhaps  if  you  referred  to  the  roll  of  the  period,  which  is  in  court,  it  would  assist 
you  ? — It  could  not,  indeed.  I have  a general  recollection,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  such  opinions  were  expressed ; but  I cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  state  the  names. 

There  is  only  one  name,  and  I think  I could  state  that  I heard  one  person,  and  I could  not 
even  swear  that. 

15758.  What  was  the  name  of  that  person? — Corr. 

15759.  A man  or  a woman? — A man. 

15760.  Is  he  living? — I believe  he  is;  I cannot  say. 

15761.  Was  he  living  in  the  town  of  Swords? — He  was  living  in  the  town  of  Swords- 
If  I recollect  any  other,  I should  be  most  happy  to  give  in  the  names. 

15762.  I would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  names. 

15763.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  think  Protestant  parents  would  willingly  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  a school,  all  the  governors  and  teachers  of  which  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  which  all  the  pupils  were  catechised  in  the  Gospel  history  out  of  a book 
of  questions  prepared  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest  appointed  to  superintend  the  education 
given  in  the  school? — I do  not. 

15764.  Putting  Roman  Catholics  in  the  place  of  Protestants,  I propose  the  question  in 
this  form  : do  you  think  that  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  willingly  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  the  school,  all  the  governors  and  teachers  of  which  were  Protestants, 
and  in  which  all  the  pupils  were  catechised  in  the  Gospel  history  out  of  a boob  of  questions 
prepared  by  a Protestant  clergyman  appointed  to  superintend  the  education  ? — 1 have  no 
need  to  think  about  that,  for  I know  they  did  so  for  thirty-five  years  and  more.  It  is  not 
a matter  of  thought,  but  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  did ; and  if  left  to  themselves,  my  con- 
viction is,  they  would  have  done  so  to  this  day. 

15765.  [The  following  is  read  from  the  minute  book: — -“At  a meeting  held  at  the 
Palace,  October  10th,  1855.  Present:  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Honourable  and  Rev.  F.  Howard. 

“ The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

“The  deputy-superintendent  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had  addressed,  by  order 
of  the  Board,  to  the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick’s,  and  the  Provost : — 

“‘  St.  Doulough’s,  July  20th,  1855. 

“‘Rev.  Sir, — At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Swords  school,  held  at  the 
Palace,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  instant,  I was  directed  to  communicate  to  you  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  deliberations  of  the  board  on  the  subject  of  the  report  which  I had  the 
honour  to  present,  a copy  of  which  I forwarded  to  your  town  residence  a week  before  the 
meeting  of  the  board,  and  now  a duplicate. 

“ ‘At  the  meeting  of  the  board  referred  to  above,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that,  consid- 
ering the  present  extraordinary  state  of  the  schools,  and  that  during  the  last  two  years 
they  have  been  used  by  a small  proportion  only  of  those  inhabitants  of  Swords  for  whom 
they  were  founded,  and  considering  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board,  so  to  administer  the 
trust  as  to  make  the  schools  as  generally  useful  as  possible  for  educational  purposes  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  considering  that  it  was  evident  to  the  board  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  always  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a school-book,  whilst 
the  reading  of  them  was  not  enjoined  by  the  charter  as  a necessary  part  of  the  educational 
Course ; and  considering  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  if  the  board  would  no  longer 
insist  upon  it  being  a necessary  part  of  the  general  education,  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
again  use  the  schools,  his  lordship  proposed,  that  it  be  made  a rule  of  the  schools  that  no 
child  be  forced  to  read  or  hear  read  the  Scriptures  whoso  parents  or  guardians  may  object. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  fully  concurred  in  the  reasoning  and  proposal  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  remarked  further,  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a member  of  the  board,  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  charter,  rather  than  his  own  private  notions  of  what  would  be  the  best 
system  of  education. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Howard  objected,  and  said  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Board,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  had  always  been  a part 
of  the  education,  and  was  not  specified  as  such  in  the  charter,  only  because  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  it  should  be  so.  To  this  his  Grace  replied,  that  reading  and  writing 
were  as  certainly  understood  to  be  part  of  the  educational  course  in  all  such  schools,  and 
yet  they  were  specified  in  the  charter.  The  Chancellor  having  remarked  that  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  board  should  come  to  a decision  until  your  opinion  and  that  of  the 
were  known,  his  Grace  suggested  that  I should  be  directed  to  obtain,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  opinions  of  the  absent  members  of  the  board  on  this  important  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor,-  in  order  that  the  board,  at  its  next  meeting,  might  be  able  to  decide. 

“ ‘ I am  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘ William  Studdert  Kennedy.’ 


“ The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  that  it  be  made  a rule  of  the  schools  that — 

“ No  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving 
religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  schools  afford. 

“ Ordered — That  the  rule  as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  be  made  and  published  as  one 
of  the  regulations  of  the  schools. 

“The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Howard  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  read  the 
following  protest,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes : — 

“ 1 1 dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  board  to  remove  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  place  it  now  holds  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  schools  at  Swords — 

“ ‘ Because  I conscientiously  object  to  every  system  of  education  which  would  sanction 
the  exclusion  of  any  child  from  reading  the  Scriptures  in  school ; and  because,  although 
the  charter  does  not  expressly  require  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  schools  at 
Swords,  I conceive  the  omission  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  any  other 
than  Scriptural  schools;  also  because,  during  the  period  to  which  my  own  experience 
extends  (now  about  twenty-nine  years),  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  by  inquiry,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  schools  no  objection  has  been  made  by  the  children  or.  their 
parents  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  also,  because  I do  not  believe  that  removing  the 
Scriptures  from  their  place  in  the  schools  will  tend  to  the  return  of  the  children  who  have 
absented  themselves,  while  it  will  give  grave  and  just  offence  to  those  who  have  continued 
their  attendance. 

(Signed)  ‘“F.  Howard.’ 

“ In  order  to  increase  the  competition  for,  and  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  within  the 
borough  the  benefit  of  apprentice  fees — 

“ Ordered — That  the  period  of  residence  within  the  borough  necessary  before  children 
are  eligible  for  apprentice  fees  be  three,  instead  of  ten  years  as  heretofore. 

“ Ordered — That  the  deputy-superintendent  be  directed  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  cleanliness  within  the  borough,  through  the  means  of  prizes 
or  rewards  offered  to  the  inhabitants. 

(Signed)  “ Rd.  Dublin,  Chairman.”] 

15766.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  have  heard  read  that  record  made  by  the  present  deputy-super- 
intendent, of  a meeting  of  the  governors,  stating  it  was  evident  to  the  board  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  always  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a school-book,  and 
that  the  reading  of  them  was  not  required  by  the  charter  ? — I heard  that. 

15767.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  under  whom  you  some  time  since  acted  as 
deputy-superintendent? — Yes;  I was  superintendent. 

15768.  [Mr.  Stephens  (addressing  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy). — Have  you  the  letters  con- 
* Sic. 
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taining  the  opinions  of  the  absent  members?— I have  not  got  them  here.  I brought  them 
with  me  the  last  day,  and  I thought  I had  them  with  me  to-day. 

1?769-  ^liairman— The  Commissioners  will  require  to  have  those  letters  to-morrow. 
15T70.  Mr.  Stephens.  Bring  all  the  letters  you  received  during  the  time  you  were 
superintendent,  and  more  especially  all  the  letters  in  connexion  with  the  minute  justi-cad? 
—I  brought  all  the  letters  connected  with  the  subject  on  a former  day,  and  it  is  a mere 
mistake  that  they  are  not  here  to-day.] 

15771.  Mr.  Hughes.  Have  you  read  that  paper  headed,  " Notice— Boromrfi  School  of 
Swords  r” — I have. 

15772.  Are  you  aware  that  is  by  order  of  the  Board?— Yes,  I am  aware  of  it  ■ I see 
it  here.  ’ 

. 15773.  Mr.  Stephens.— Did  you  intend  to  express  any  Opinion  upon  the  charter?— 

According  to  my  opinion,  the  Scriptures  should  be  read,  to  carry  out  the  charter. 

15774.  On  what  part  of  the  charter  do  you  rely?— It  is  stated  in  it  that  every  thin* 
was  to  be  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  religion ; and  I consider  no  person  can 
be  a Christian  without  reading  the  Scriptures.  1 

15775.  It  is  the  surplus  which  is  to  be  applied  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
religion?— I consider  that  applied  to  every  thing,  and  that,  if  there  was  a surplus,  it  was 
to  be  devoted  to  it,  more  particularly  the  large  expenditure.  I could  not  well  distinguish 
how  that  portion  of  the  charter  could  be  carried  out  by  applying  a small  surplus  to  pro- 
mote the  Christian  religion,  and  not  applying  the  bulk.  r 1 

15776.  There  are  five  objects  in  the  charter? — I believe  there  are. 

15777.  Give  your  construction  of  the  charter?— I do  not  pretend  to  be  a lawyer  but  I 
will  give  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  ’ 

15778.  It  is  in  consequence  of  your  volunteering  an  opiniou  upon  the  charter  I ask  these 
questions  ?— I said  that  in  reply  to  a question  put  to  me. 

15779.  Have  you  the  charter  before  you? — I have. 

15780.  Please  to  refer  to  the  part  of  the  charter  upon  which  you  rely  ?— “To  be  applied 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools,  to  be  established  within  the 
said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  education  of  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  borough,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  branches  of 
manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  livelihood.” 

15781.  That  is  the. primary  object  of  the  charter.  Now  go  on?— “And  that  said  Com- 
missioners did  by  their  said  adjudication,  recommend  that  the  children  so  educated  should 
be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  from  their  parents’  residence  to  be  lodged  in  the  school ; and  did 
further  adjudge,  that  the  surplus  of  the  accruing  interest,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  establishment  for  education,  should  be  applied  in  apprenticing  the  children 
educated  in  the  said  school,  to  useful  trades  and  occupations ; and  that  any  further  surplus 
still  remaining,  should  be  applied  in  premiums,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  manufacture;  or  in  such  other  manner  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the 
petitioners  and  their  successive  trustees  should  think  would  most  effectually  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  Christian  religion.”  ’ 1 

15782.  The  trustees  have  in  the  latter  case  a discretionary  power,  but  they  have  no 
discretionary  power  as  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter,  which  are— to  give  daily 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  sucli  branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote 
their  future  means  of  livelihood  ? — I speak  with  deference.  Had  I been  carrying  out  the 
charter,  I would  have  considered  that  a portion  of  the  funds  should  be  applied  in  promoting 
the  Christian  religion. 

15783.  The  surplus  is  to  do  that,  if  you  follow  the  language  of  the  charter.  Were  the 

children  taught  any  branches  of  manufactures  while  you  were  superintendent? They 

were  not.  J 

15784.  Did  you  recommend  they  should,  it  being  expressly  directed  or  enjoined  in  the 
charter  ? — I did  not,  for  I saw  no  possibility  of  doing  it,  but  I recommended  a model  farm 
should  be  got  up,  and  we  found  there  were  difficulties  attending  it  we  could  not  surmount. 
15785.  Does  that  appear  upon  record  ? — I think  not. 

15786.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  it  in  writing? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

15787.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  ever  give  the  children,  so  educated,  a wholesome  and 
frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse  ? — They  got  a piece  of  bread.  I found  that  when  I went 
there ; they  got  that  in  the  infant  school  only,  not  in  the  others. 

15788.  Why  not  in  the  others  ?— I do  not  know ; I found  it  so. 

15789.  Was  it  continued  during  the  time  you  were  superintendent? — I found  only  the 
mfant  school  got  it. 

15790.  Did  the  infant  children  receive  it  all  the  time  you  were  superintendent? 

Ihey  did. 

15791.  Did  the  others? — No,  not  the  adult  school.  The  bread  to  the  infant  children 
was  increased. 

15792.  Mr.  Hughes. — Why  was  it  not  given  to  the  adult  school  ? — I do  not  know. 

15793.  Though  you  said  the  first  thing  you  did  was  to  read  the  charter? — Tes. 

15794.  Did  you  make  any  recommendation  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  ? — Not  that  the 
adult  children  should  get  any.  I have  never  known  of  the  adult  children  getting  it,  but  the 
infants  did.  I consider  the  reading  was  restricted  to  the  infants. 

15795.  There  was  a provision  in  the  charter,  “ that  the  children  so  educated  should  be 
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provided  with  one  wholesome,  but  frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse  ?” — I do  think  it  may- 
be explained  in  that  way, 

15796.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  it  can  be  explained  in  any  other  way  consistent 
with  the  charter? — I question  if  it  can;  I do  not  know  whether  it  says  “all  the 
children.” 

15797.  Mr.  Hughes. — First,  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school, 
the  daily  education  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants ; and  then  they  “ recommend  that 
the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  the 
schoolhouse that  is,  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  educated  at  the  school,  should  be 
provided  with  a wholesome  and  frugal  meal  ? — I think  if  the  governors  did  it,  they  would 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 

15798.  Hr. ‘Stephens. — Would  not  the  governors  also  pursue  the  language  of  the 
charter  ? — As  to  the  language  they  would.  As  to  the  spirit  I do  not  know. 

15799.  Did  you  ever  apply  any  of  the  surplus  in  premiums,  for  the  general  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  manufactures  ? — There  was  a subscription  given,  I think,  on  one 
occasion — indeed,  I believe  all  the  time  I was  there — to  a farming  society,  but  I do  not 
know  of  any  thing  else.  There  was  nothing  else  done  by  me. 

15800.  Have  you  any  account  of  such  expenditure  ? — It  will  appear  in  the  minutes,  and 
in  the  accounts.  I gave  in  the  receipts  and  vouchers. 

15801.  Would  you  refer  me  to  them  to-morrow,'  and  also  to  the  order  of  the  board, 
directing  the  application  of  such  premiums? — I said  they  subscribed  to  a farming  society — 
not  premiums.  I distributed  premiums  in  the  school. 

15802.  Then  you  did  not  apply  premiums  for  the  general  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  the  school  ? — Not  in  the  school,  for  we  had  no  school  of  agriculture 
connected  with  it,  nor  of  manufactures  either. 

15803.  The  first  clause  in  the  charter  appears  to  me  to  apply  merely  to  secular 
education,  not  to  religious.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  me  to  such  words  as 
will  justify  you  in  giving  religious  instruction? — None,  except  what  I have  alluded  to — 
the  passage  which  you  say  applies  to  the  surplus,  and  which  I would,  with  all  deference, 
if  carrying  out  the  duties  of  superintendent,  consider  to  apply  to  the  whole  fund,  unless 
authorized  and  directed  to  do  differently  by  the  board,  under  which  I was  appointed.  I 
could  not  carry  out  any  institution  without  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
promotion  of  morality. 

15804.  But  you  were  a mere  officer  of  this  corporation,  and  you  were  bound  to  carry 
out  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  charter  ? — Certainly,  if  I knew  it,  but  then  I was  not  to 
give  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  1 was  to  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  they  were  to 
judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 

15805.  Then  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  rely  exclusively  upon  these  words — “And 
that  any  further  surplus  still  remaining,  should  be  applied  in  premiums  for  the  general 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  or  in  such  other  manner  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  petitioners  and  their  successive  trustees  should  think  would  most  effec-  ' 
tually  tend  to  promote  the  Christian  religion”? — So  far  as  the  charter  is  concerned,  that 
is  all  I have  to  rely  upon. 

15806.  Any  bye-law  inconsistent  with  the  charter  is  invalid. 

15807-  Mr.  Hughes. — The  book  of  questions  was  approved  by  the  board  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1850,  and  I find  by  the  minute  book  that  you  sent  in  your  resignation  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1851,  so  that  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  book  has  reference  only 
to  the  interval  between  February,  1850,  and  October,  1851  ? — That  is  all. 

15808.  I find  that  Richard  O’Grady  was  appointed  medical  officer  in  his  father’s  place, 
while  you  were  deputy  superintendent? — Yes. 

15809.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  ? — Seventy  pounds  a-year. 

15810.  Does  the  medical  officer  discharge  the  duties  that  are  referred  to  in  the  rules 
under  the  head  of  apothecary.  Does  he  dispense  the  medicine  ? — He  does  to  those  whom 
he  is  obliged  to  attend;  at  least  he  is  expected  to  do  so,  under  the  order  of  the  board,  and 
for  which  he  receives  a salary. 

15811.  I find  that  one  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  in  January,  1847,  is  as  follows: 
— “ The  apothecary  is  expected  to  keep  a regular  account  of  the  persons  relieved,  the 
nature  of  then’  diseases,  and  the  medicines  furnished;  to  file  the  certificates  on  which  relief 
is  afforded,  and  to  report  to  the  governors  once  in  the  year,  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
medical  treatment,  and  the  diseases  with  which  they  have  been  afflicted.”  During  your 
superintendence  was  that  duty  discharged  by  Mr.  O’ Grady — Mr.  O’Grady,  senior? — Senior 
and  junior,  I know  there  was  a report  sent  in  once,  or  twice,  I think. 

15812.  Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  an  account  of  the  persons  relieved,  the  nature  of 
the  diseases,  and  the  medicines  furnished? — I cannot  state  that. 

15813.  Was  it  not  part  of  your  duty  to  superintend  the  discharge  of  his? — I dare  say  it  was. 

15814.  If  it  was  not  yours,  whose  duty  was  it?— It  is  very  probable  it  was  mine.  I 
think  it  was. 

15815,  Then  can  you  state  now  whether  he  kept,  from  1847  to  1851,  the  file  of  certificates 
on  which  relief  was  afforded  ? — That  I know  he  did,  for  I received  it. 

15816.  Where  is  it? — The  receipts  are  forthcoming. 

15817.  One  of  the  rules  says — “At  this  institution  medicine  and  advice  is  given  gratis 
to  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  town  or  liberties  of  Swords.  Applications  for  relief  to 
be  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the  vicar  of  Swords,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  or  the  deputy 
superintendent,  certifying  that  the  persons  applying  are  inhabitants,  and  deserve  to  be 
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relieved.  The  apothecary  is  expected  to  keep  a regular  account  of  the  persons  relieved.’^ 
Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  that  account? — I do  not,  as  regards  Dr.  O’Grady. 

15818.  Do  you  know  whether  he  kept  certificates  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  gave  medi- 
cine ? — I cannot  positively  state  he  did. 

15819.  Do  you  know  whether  he  furnished  to  the  governors  once  in  every  year,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  medical  treatment,  and  the  diseases  with  which  they  have  been 
afflicted  ? — I cannot  state  that  he  did,  or  that  he  did  not ; I do  not  think  he  did,  but  I am 
not  quite  certain. 

15820.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not? — I cannot  state. 

15821.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  examine  the  boys  out  of  your  own  book  of  questions? 
— I think  I have  done  so  occasionally,  but  not  usually.  It  was  not  intended  for  the 
superintendent  at  all,  this  book. 

15822.  What  book  did  you  examine  them  out  of  ?— I examined  them  from  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  myself,  without  any  assistance  from  the  questions.  I did  not  feel  I required 
the  assistance -of  the  questions.  This  book  was  provided  especially  for  the  master,  not  for 
the  superintendent  at.  all. 

15823.  Mr.  Hughes — The  examination  by  the  Superintendent  is  at  his  own  discretion  ? — 
It  is,  generally,  so  far  as  it  is  restricted  by  this,  that  it  is  understood  by  the  board  there 
is  nothing  of  a controversial  nature  introduced. 

15824.  But  it  is  at  his  discretion? — It  is  not  at  his  discretion,  inasmuch  as  he  is  com- 
manded not  to  do  it. 

15825.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  you  think  Mr.  Moffett  is  capable  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
boy  has  answered  properly  or  not  the  .questions  in  your  book  ? — I do ; I think  any  one 
that  can  read  can  do  that,  who  is  not  a fool. 

15826.  From  your  experience  of  Mr.  Moffett,  do  you  consider  him  qualified  to  act  as 
principal  master  of  the  Borough  School  of  Swords  ? — Am  1 bound  to  answer  that  question  ? 

15827.  Yes?— I do  not;  not  as  principal  master.  I wish  to  state  I considered  his 
information  insufficient,  and  for  that  reason  an  assistant  master  was  appointed ; that  is 
what  I alluded  to. 

15828.  Were  you  aware  of  boys  being  stripped  and  flogged  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
boys  ? — I never  saw  a boy  stripped ; and  when  I came  to  the  school  I gave  special  directions 
that  there  should  be  no  flogging  of  the  boys — that  is,  as  well  as  I recollect — without  special 
reference  to  me  ; and  that  if  any  thing  occurred  requiring  special  interference,  that  I should 
then  decide  the  matter.  But  I understood  by  the  rules  that  there  should  be  no  severe 
flogging  in  the  school,  without  my  knowledge. 

15829-  Mr.  Hughes ■ — Did  Mr.  Moffett  ever  report  any  case  to  you  as  one  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  flogging  ? — Mr.  Moffett  did  not ; but  Mr.  Bryson,  the 
assistant  master,  did. 

15830.  That  is  the  single  case  to  which  he  referred  to-day  ? — Yes. 

15831.  Did  Mr.  Moffett  ever  report  to  you  a case  in  which  he  considered  flogging 
necessary,  or  in  which  that  punishment  had  been  inflicted  ? — I do  not  recollect ; there  was 
a minute  read  out  which  I entered,  and  probably  that  was  elicited  by  some  complaint 
which  I do  not  remember;  I should  think  that  was  elicited  by  some  complaint  of  his.  I 
suppose  I stated  the  fault  was  so  great  that  I would  interfere,  and  then  I left  it  to  his  own 
discretion  as  to  what  he  would  do. 

15832.  Mr.  Stephens.— During  the  time  you  were  superintendent,  had  Mr.  Moffett  any 
authority  to  strip  the  boys,  and  whip  them  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  without  reference 
to  you  ? — Certainly  not ; that  is  my  impression. 

15833.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  your  notion  of  his  duties? — That  is  my  notion  of  his  duties, 
but  of  course  I cannot  tell  how  he  understood  it. 

15834.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — If  he  had  done  so,  do  you  not  think  the  act  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion ; according  to  my  view  it 
would  have  been. 

Rev.  John  Cotter  M‘ Donnell  sworn  and  examined. 

15835.  Chairman. — At  what  time  were  you  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Swords 
borough  school  ? — In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1851 ; about  November,  1851. 

15836.  How  long  did  you  act  in  that  capacity  ? — Little  more  than  two  years. 

15837.  Where  did  you  reside  at  that  time  ? — Within  four  miles  of  Swords. 

15838.  How  often  did  you  visit  the  school  ? — The  rule  was  twice  a- week,  but  sometimes 
I did  not  go  so  often,  and  sometimes  I have  gone  oftener. 

15839.  Did  you  go  twice  a-week,  upon  an  average? — I think  I did.  There  were  parts 
of  the  year,  when  coming  near  an  examination,  1 would  have  a good  deal  to  do ; after 
vacation  there  might  not  be  so  much  necessity. 

15840.  Did  you  examine  each  school  not  less  than  once  a-week  ? — I consider  the  rule 
did  not  bind  me  to  do  so  once  in  each  week,  but  I examined  sufficiently  often  to  bring  all 
the  classes  under  my  eye  once  in  the  quarter.  That  is  what  I understood  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  rule,  and  that  I endeavoured  to  carry  out. 

15841.  Then,  you  did  examine  each  class  once  in  the  quarter  ? — Yes;  some  of  them  a 
great  deal  oftener. 

15842.  Did  you  examine  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular  instruction  ? — There  was  nothing 
you  can  call  special  religious  teaching;  1 examined  them  simply  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  historically,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book.  That 
was  the  whole  amount  of  religious  instruction, 
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15843.  Dicl  you  use  Mr.  Ormsby’s  book  ? — I seldom  held  the  book  in  my  hand,  but  I 
carefully  examined  it,  and  made  myself  master  of  the  questions;  and  I strictly  adhered  to 
questions  of  that  kind. 

15844.  Are  you  aware  the  boys  were  stripped  and  flogged  in  the  school? — I did  not 
meet  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  during  my  superintendence. 

15845.  What  did  you  consider  to  be  the  rule  on  the  subject? — I consider  the  word 
“ correction  ” only  applies  to  a very  minor  kind  of  correction.  I never  received  any  com- 
plaint from  any  boy,  or  parent  of  a boy,  that  the  boy  had  been  flogged ; and  it  was  my 
belief  that  none  had  been  flogged. 

15846.  Do  you  consider  the  master  had  a discretion  to  flog  without  consulting  you  ? 

Certainly  not. 

15847-  He  never  did  consult  you  on  the  subject? — Never. 

15848.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  he  report  any  boy  requiring  punishment  of  that  character  ? 

He  may  have  reported  the  misconduct  of  boys ; but  never  asked  as  to  flogging,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I have  threatened,  on  reports  from  both  masters  and  mistresses,  to 
exclude  boys  or  girls  from  the  school  if  they  did  not  behave  better. 

15849-  Was  your  extreme  remedy  dismissal? — Yfs ; that  is  a very  great  penalty  in 
some  cases.  If  a boy  or  girl  is  likely  to  obtain  an  apprentice  fee  at  the  next  examination 
as  in  the  case  of  a boy  Mr.  Ormsby  dismissed,  it  would  be  a very  severe  penalty. 

15850.  Mr.  Stephens. — During  the  time  you  were  superintendent  were  you  aware  that 
Mrs.  Bryson  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  girls  till  after  dark  in  working  for  her  own 
profit  ? — No  ; I was  not  aware  of  it,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  made  to  me  on  the  subject. 
If  there  had  been  any  complaint  made  of  such  a thing,  I would  have  prevented  it.  I do 
not  understand  how  any  girl  could  have  been  forced  to  do  it ; because  they  all  knew  1 
was  the  party  to  complain  to  if  there  was  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  mistresses,  and 
I think  they  would  have  complained  to  me. 

15851.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  any  of  the  girls  ever  complain  to  you  ? — None. 

15852.  No  complaint  was  made? — No. 

15853.  Although  you  were  there  to  receive  them  ? — I was  there  constantly  to  receive 
complaints. 

15854.  And  there  was  no  report  of  either  flogging  or  working  after  school  hours  ? — No. 
I might  mention  one  thing  in  reference  to  some  of  the  evidence  given.  It  was  said  by  one 
of  the  girls  that  the  mistress  might  have  prevented  her  getting  premiums.  It  so  happened 
that  that  mistress,  though  called  the  head  mistress,  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  class  in 
which  the  candidates  for  premiums  were ; and  I do  not  know  how  she  could  prevent  them 
getting  fees. 

1 5855.  Did  the  mistress  ever  report  girls  ? — She  complained  of  them  at  different  times. 

15856.  It  was  her  duty  and  privilege  to  complain  of  girls  to  you  if  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary ? — Certainly. 

15857-  And  she,  therefore,  had  a certain  position  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  school  ? — She  would  not  complain  of  things  that  had  not  happened  in  her  class. 

15858.  It  was  Mrs.  Bryson’s  duty  to  report  to  you  any  thing  that  was  wrong  in  the  school 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  ? — Provided  they  were  in  the  classes  she  taught. 

15859.  It  was  her  duty  to  complain  of  certain  classes? — Certainlv. 

15860.  It  was  your  duty  to  act  upon  that  ? — Certainly. 

15861.  It  was  not  right  for  her  to  employ  the  girls  after  hours  ? — No  ; and  they  must 
have  known  it.  * 

15862.  And  they  never  complained  to  you  ? — No. 

15863.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  fact  after  what  you  heard ; you  heard  her  admit  it  ? — 

I have  no  doubt  she  did  ; the  only  doubt  on  my  mind  is  how  far  it  was  voluntary,  on  the 
part  of  the  girls. 

15864.  In  the  course  of  your  superintendence  have  you  known  girls  voluntarily  and  for 
amusement  go  to  do  sewing  from  four  to  nine  at  night  ? — Certainly  not,  unless  paid  for  it. 

15865.  And  you  heard  every  one  of  those  gills  swear  she  was  not  paid  for  it  ? Yes. 

15866.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  have  stated  that  the  care  of  the  head  or  apprentice 
•class  was  committed  to  Miss  Curtis? — Yes  ; her  time  was  solely  taken  up  with  that. 

15867.  Why  was  that  class  committed  to  her,  she  being  only  the  assistant  mistress  ? — 
It  was  an  arrangement  that  took  place  previous  to  my  time.  A master  and  mistress  were 
appointed  in  both  schools  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  the  head  class ; and  I dare 
say  they  advanced  them  farther  in  education  than  had  been  previously  done  in  the  school. 

15868.  You  believe,  then,  that  Miss  Curtis  was  better  qualified"  to  give  a superior 
education  than  the  head  mistress  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  that ; I believe  Miss  Curtis  was 
fully  qualified. 

15869.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Bryson  was  qualified  to  discliargo  the  duties  of  head 
mistress  ? — I think  she  was  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  she  did  discharge. 

15870.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  question  is,  was  she  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  head 
mistress  ? — She  was  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  she  did  discharge,  but  I would  not 
have  considered  her  fully  qualified  to  take  Miss  Curtis’  place. 

15871.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — When  you  were  superintending  did  the  parents  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  make  any  complaints  to  you  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  their 
children  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scripture? — None  whatever. 

15872.  Mr.  Hughes. — Was  any  complaint  made  by  any  parent  on  any  subject? — I do 
not  think  there  was.  There  were  some  complaints  made  by  parents,  but  I do  not  think 
any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parents  ever  complained  to  me. 
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15873.  On  any  subject  ? — I cannot  tell ; certainly  not  affecting  their  religious  education, 
for  I was  generally  on  the  qui  vive  about  that.  I generally  asked  them  when  they  came 
in  to  get  fees ; I asked  them  questions. 

15874.  I have  asked  you  as  to  complaints  on  any  subjects,  such  as  sewing  after  school 
hours. 

15875.  Eev.  Dr.  Graves . — Or  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  coals? — That  I do 
not  consider  a question  about  the  school.  Persons  have  come  to  me  to  say  they  were  left 
off  the  list. 

15876.  Cases  of  that  kind  have  a right  to  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  school, 
where  the  names  of  persons  were  removed  from  the  coal  list  in  consequence  of  their 
children  ceasing  to  attend  the  school  ? — To  say  their  names  were  removed  is  not  giving 
a true  account  of  the  thing,  because  there  was  a fresh  list  made  out  every  year,  for  there 
was  a distribution  only  for  six  months.  A new  list  altogether  was  made  out,  and  I made 
the  list  as  narrow  as  I could,  and  left  the  onus  probandi  upon  them  to  show  they  were 
entitled  to  it ; and  the  children  withdrawn  from  the  school  were  withdrawn  in  the  summer 
when  there  was  no  distribution  of  coals ; and  when  the  new  list  was  made  out  I considered 
myself  not  bound  to  put  on  the  parents  unless  their  children  were  at  the  school. 

15877.  Does  not  this  rule  warrant  the  remark  I made,  that  under  particular  circum- 
stances the  names  of  parents  whose  children  did  not  attend  were  struck  off.  It  is  under 
the  head  of  coals  in  the  rules,  revised  January  6,  1847  : — “ The  names  of  those  whose 
children  do  not  attend  the  school  regularly  are  to  be  struck  off  the  list  by  the  local 
governor,  and  in  his  absence  by  the  curate,  and  are  not  to  be  replaced  until  such  irregu- 
larity ceases  ?” — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  might  not  be  so.  I know  that  was  not  the 
case.  They  were  not  struck  off. 

15878.  Mr.  Hughes. — Were  they  not  omitted  ? — In  the  new  list  they  were.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  children  did  not  occur  when  the  coals  were  distributed. 

15879.  You  are  drawing  a distinction  between  “struck  off”  and  “omitted?” — In  making 
the  list  for  the  new  year  those  names  were  not  put  on. 

15880.  In  other  words,  they  were  omitted  ? — They  were  omitted.  I did  not  consider 
myself  authorised  to  put  them  on. 

15881.  Therefore  you  struck  them  off  ? — Yes  ; I did  not  consider  the  rules  left  me  any 
discretion  about  that. 

15882.  Did  you  consider  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  look  after  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  dispensary  doctor  ? — I did,  in  a general  way.  I do  not  know  that  my  duties 
were  defined. 

15883.  Did  you  ascertain  he  kept  all  the  requisites  required  by  the  orders? — Oh,  yes; 

I have  been  repeatedly  in  his  dispensary.  I think  he  kept  a regular  book. 

15884.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I think  I remember  a 
book  being  kept,  and  looking  over  it,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  regularly 
kept  during  the  whole  time  1 was  there. 

15885.  Do  you  know  whether  he  reported  to  the  governors  regularly  once  in  every  year  ? 
— I think  not. 

15886.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  not  ? — I think  not.  I think  he  made  out  a return. 

15887-  Does  he  pay  any  rent  for  the  house  he  occupies? — I believe  £20  a-year;  I 
believe  it  has  been  increased  since.  He  finds  his  own  medicines,  and  all  out  of  the  £70. 

15888.  He  is  also  medical  officer  of  the  poor  law  district  ? — Yes ; but  there  was  a dif- 
ferent class  of  people  relieved.  A much  better  class  of  people  were  relieved  in  the  school 
dispensary,  that  would  not  be  considered  entitled  to  relief  under  the  poor  law  system. 

15889.  The  parents  of  children  attending  the  school? — Yes;  1 do  not  believe  Dr. 
O'Grady  is  very  particular.  He  did  not  refuse  orders  from  any  one.  I know  I have  seen 
great  numbers  receiving  relief  at  the  school  dispensary  quite  distinct  from  the  other. 

_ 15890.  Is  the  school  dispensary  at  his  own  residence? — Yes. 

15S91.  Does  it  consist  of  what  is  called  a surgery? — There  is  a regular  surgery. 

15892.  How  far  is  that  from  the  poor  law  district  dispensary? — It  is  in  the  same  town, 
which  is  small. 

15893.  Is  it  not  in  the  same  house  ? — A couple  of  furlongs  off. 

15894.  If  you  were  aware  of  Mrs.  Bryson  having  five  or  six  girls  working  either  in  the 
schoolroom  or  in  her  own  house  from  four  till  nine  o’clock  at  night,  would  you  have  thought 
it  your  duty  to  report  it  to  the  board  ? — I certainly  would  have  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  if 
she  did  not  regard  my  admonition  I would  have  reported  it.  There  was  no  work  given  in 
the  school  except  matters  provided  by  me  and  purchased  by  me  to  be  worked  up  into 
articles  that  were  afterwards  sold  at  half  price  to  the  girls  in  the  school. 

15895.  That  was  work  unconnected  with  Mrs.  Bryson’s  private  establishment? — 
Quite  so. 

15S96.  Mr.  Stephens — Were  you  aware  that  the  copy-books  were  sold  by  the  master, 
and  the  proceeds  put  into  his  pocket? — I never  heard  of  it  till  to-day. 

15897.  Do  you  approve  of  that  conduct? — I would  have  looked  upon  them  as  perfectly 
waste  and  useless.  If  you  mean  copy-books  that  had  been  written  in  and  used,  I certainly 
would  not  have  thought  of  inquiring  what  became  of  them.  I did  not  think  they  were 
very  valuable.  I was  surprised  to  hear  that  money  had  been  got  for  them. 

15898.  If  the  copy-books  were  not  preserved,  how  could  you  judge  of  the  improvement 
of  the  boys? — That  the  copy-books  were  preserved  I can  answer,  from  having  looked  over 
the  boys'  copy-books  for  a series  of  months  together. 

15899.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  Commissioners  were  at  the  school,  the  other  day, 
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there  were  no  copy-books  to  be  produced  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it ; but  I can  answer  for 
it  that  in  former  times  they  were  always  preserved. 

15900-  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  they  should  be  preserved  to  acertain 
extent  ? — All  the  copy-books  of  boys  there  at  the  time,  from  the  last  examination  at  least, 
should  be  preserved.  In  fact,  I specially  got  the  head  class  of  girls  nice  copy-books,  that 
they  might  have  the  whole  series  of  copy-books  from  one  examination  to  another  together; 
and  I made  the  examiners  look  over  more  than  the  particular  pieces  written  for  the 
examination. 

15901.  Would  you  think  that  in  January,  1855,  the  copy-books  of  January,  1854,  should 
be  forthcoming  ?— No ; I do  not  think  they  should.  I should  think  the  copy-books  of  this 
year  ought  to  be  forthcoming. 

15902.  The  unfinished  books  you  left  there  in  January,  1855? — They  would  not  have 
lasted  for  more  than  three  or  four  months. 

15903.  What  means  had  your  successor  of  knowing  the  progress  of  the  pupils  without 
these  books?— -None  other.  He  should  have  had  them  for  some  time  back. 

15904.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  I ascertain,  by  examining  the  accounts  during  the  time  you 
were  superintendent,  how  much  money  was  expended  for  the  daily  education  of  the  chil- 
dren ; how  much  money  for  apprenticing  the  children ; and  how  much  money  in  premiums 
for  the  general  encouragement  of  agriculture  ? — Yes;  each  half-yearly  sheet  gives  the 
items  separately.  There  was  nothing  for  agriculture  in  my  time. 

15905.  Mr.  Hughes — Or  for  manufactures? — No;  I was  endeavouring  or  wished  to 
introduce  some  industrial  branch,  but  I was  not  able. 

The  Rev.  W.  G-  Ormsby  further  examined. 

15906.  Mr.  Stephens — During  the  time  that  you  were  superintendent  were  you  aware 
that  Mrs.  Bryson  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  girls  from  four  till  eight  or  nine  at 
night,  working  for  herself? — I was  not. 

15907.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  was  done  without  your  knowledge? — It  is  possible  a girl  might 
be  kept  an  hour  after  school  hours  to  work,  if  she  had  been  negligent ; but  nothing  else. 

15908.  Mr.  Stephens — Had  the  pupils  any  school-work  to  do  after  school  hours? — I do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  their  working.  There  might  have  been  an  ex- 
ception. A girl  might  have  been  negligent ; and  in  the  event  of  an  approaching  examina- 
tion, she  might  not  have  finished  her  work,  and  she  might  have  been  kept  an  hour  after 
hours  to  finish  it  in  time  for  the  examination. 

15909-  Do  you  not  think  it  was  very  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bryson  to 
employ  the  girls  working  from  four  to  nine  o’clock  at  night  for  her  own  profit? — 1 cannot 
say  as  to  the  propriety  of  it;  but  I say  I would  have  prevented  it,  as  superintendent, 
had  I known  it.  During  my  time  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  in  or  about  the  school, 
or  by  the  school  children,  which  was  not  for  the  school. 

35910.  That  work  was  not  for  the  profit  of  Mrs.  Bryson? — Not  for  the  profit  of  anybody. 
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Dublin,  2nd  November,  185.5.  Dublin. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Borough  School  of  Swords — (in  continuation).  Borough  School  of 

Swords — con. 

The  Rev.  William  Studdert  Kennedy  further  examined.  Rev. W.  S.  Kennedy. 

15911-  Chairman. — Have  you  the  letters  of  the  absent  governors  of  the  Swords  school 

containing  their  opinions  relative  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ? 

Yes;  I produce  them. 

15912.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  10th  of  October,  1855? — [Witness 
hands  in  a printed  paper,  headed,  “Notice — Swords  Borough  School;”  signed,  “Win. 

Studdert  Kennedy,  Superintendent;”  and  dated,  “Dublin,  10th  of  October,  1855.”] 

15913.  Mr.  Ste})hens. — Is  this  a correct  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  board? — -The 
resolution  forms  part  of  it.  I was  ordered  to  make  that  public ; that  is  the  rule  made  by 
the  board  on  the  10th  of  October  with  regard  to  religious  instruction.  It  was  made  public 
in  Swords. 

15914.  Then  I am  to  understand  that  what  the  board  agreed  to  was  the  following: — 

“That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  compelled  to  be  present  at  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving 
religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  schools  afford?” — Yes. 

15915.  Was  that  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  board? — It  was  not. 

15916.  How  many  dissented  ? — One  member  of  the  board  dissented. 

15917.  Give  me  his  name  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Howard. 

15918.  How  many  were  present  at  the  board? — Three. 

15919.  Give  me  their  names? — The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

15920.  Were  there  twro  members  of  the  board  absent? — Two  were  absent. 

15921.  Have  they  signified  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  this  rule  ? — One  has 
signified  his  complete  approbation  of  the  rule,  and  the  other  has  signified  his  intention  not 
to  oppose  the  rule. 

15922.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  governor  who  has  signified  his  approbation  of  the 
rule  ? — The  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 

15923.  Who  was  the  other  that  indirectly  assented  ? — The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

15924.  Then  I am  to  understand  part  of  the  notice  is  your  own  composition,  for  which 
the  governors  are  not  responsible.  “The  governors  of  the  Swords  school  being  anxious, 
as  they  always  were,  that  the  schools  should  be  as  generally  useful  as  possible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  that  all  ground  of  plausible  objection  against  the  present- 
system  may  be  removed,  now  publish,  as  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  what  has  been  found 
so  popular  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  namely.”  That  language  is  yours  ? — Yes. 

15925-  “ The  governors  have  also  resolved  to  allow  the  children  of  all  persons  who  have 
been,  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  examination,  householders 
within  the  borough,  to  go  in  for  apprentice  fees,  which  are  now  raised  fo  the  amount  of 
£20.  The  governors  will  also  take  means  to  apply  their  surplus  funds  in  promoting 
habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  sobriety  in  the  place.”  Is  that  your  composition,  and  for 
which  the  board  are  not  responsible  ? — Yes ; it  has  never  been  recognized,  I think,  by  the 
board  as  a board. 

15926.  Has  that  notice  been  entered  on  the  minutes? — That  notice  has  never  been 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

15927.  Was  there  not,  on  the  subject  of  apprentice  fees,  a distinct  resolution  of  the 
board? — I am  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  I have  expressed  the  latter  part,  but  by  no 
means  for  the  effect  of  what  it  contains ; for  I was  directed  by  the  last  board  to  draw  out 
a scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

15928.  This  notice  contains  four  paragraphs:  for  three  of  them  you  are  responsible, 
and  for  the  fourth  the  board  are  responsible  ? — F or  the  language,  yes. 

15929-  Has  the  master  received  directions  from  you  that  no  Roman  Catholic  child  shall 
be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians  object  ? — He  has. 

15930.  Has  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruction  been  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall 
be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
schools  afford : and,  if  so,  are  those  directions  in  writing  ?• — They  are  not  in  writing,  for  the 
occasion  for  them  has  not  arisen. 

15931.  What  do  you  mean  by  “the  occasion  for  them  has  not  arisen?” — I mean  the 
o'ccasion  for  that  rule  would  be  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school. 

15932.  Be  so  kind  as  to  repeat  that  answer? — I say,  the  occasion  for  giving  these  rules 
in  writing  to  the  master,  I conceive,  would  be  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
at  the  schools. 
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Dublin.  15933.  You  visit  them  only  once  a fortnight  ? — On  an  average. 

SorouoTschooi  of  15934'  Then> if  a Roman  Catholic  child  be  sent  there,  for  instance,  to-day,  and  that  you 

Swords.  visited  yesterday,  that  child  would  be  obliged  to  be  present  for  thirteen  days  when  reli- 
Rev.W.  S. Kennedy.  gi°us  instruction  is  given? — Certainly  not,  for  the  master  has  my  verbal  directions  to  the 
contrary. 

15935.  If  you  thought  it  requisite  to  give  the  master  verbal  instructions  why  did  you 
not  leave  your  instructions  in  writing  ? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  more  regular  to  have 
done  so.  I think  those  directions  ought  to  have  been  given  in  writing ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  I cannot  imagine  any  practical  inconvenience  to  arise  from  their  not  having  been 
given  in  writing.  * 

15936.  Did  you  give  any  verbal  instructions  to  the  mistress  ? — I did. 

15937.  To  the  mistress  of  the  infant  school  ? — Yes. 

15938.  To  both  of  them?— Both  of  them.  I showed  both  of  them  the  order,  and  directed 
them  to  comply  with  its  requisition.  In  fact,  the  order  is  not  only  written,  but  printed, 
for  they  have  that  notice,  which  I published  in  Swords,  posted  up  in  the  schoolroom  by 
my  directions.  J 

15939.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  have  been  no  written  instructions  to  have  the  system 
of  instruction  changed  since  the  enactment  of  this  bye-law  ? — There  are  printed  directions 
that  are  posted  up  in  the  schoolroom. 

15940.  Are  you  sure  they  are  posted  up  in  the  schoolroom  ? — I brought  the  copies  there 
myself,  and  when  I went  to  the  school  I saw  them  sent  into  the  girls’  schoolroom,  and 
when  I went  into  the  girls’  schoolroom,  I remained  till  the  order  was  posted  up  in  the 
room ; it  was  also  posted  through  the  town  and  on  the  school  doors.  It  was  given  full 
publicity  to — every  child,  and  every  parent  of  a child,  might  know  of  it. 

15941.  If  I understand  you  aright,  the  system  of  instruction  has  continued  precisely  the 
same  since  this  bye-law  was  passed  ? — Precisely  the  same. 

15942.  And  you  have  given  no  written  instructions  on  the  subject  ? — I have  given  out  no 
written  instructions  to  the  master,  but  those  instructions  printed  on  that  paper,  which  I 
hold  to  be  instructions  for  the  master,  have  been  posted  up  in  the  schoolroom.  And  I do  not 
conceive  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  that  the  system  of  instruction  should  be  changed 
until  the  occasion,  which  I have  mentioned,  arose.  The  general  rule  still  remains  as  it  was 
before,,  that  every  child  shall  read  the  Scriptures ; it  is  the  business  of  the  parent  to  take 
exception  to  that  general  rule. 

15943.  The  rule  remains  in  existence  down  to  the  present  moment? — I hold  the  rule 
still  is,,  that  every  child  shall  read  the  Scriptures,  but  it  depends  on  the  parent  to  make 
exceptions  to  that,  by  objecting  to  his  or  her  particular  child  reading  the  Scriptures. 

15944.  Suppose  they  do  object,  what  is  the  master  to  do  ? — He  is  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  school,  and  not  compel  the  child  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

15945.  You  tell  me  that  order  is  in  force,  and  is  not  rescinded,  except  to  the  extent 
mentioned  in  the  resolution  under  consideration  ? — Of  course  ; that  resolution  only  gives 
the  parent  liberty  to  make  exception  to  that  general  rule. 

15946.  How  far  do  you  reside  from  Dublin  ? — About  seven  miles. 

15947.  Do  you  contend  that  the  rules  for  giving  religious  instruction  shall  not  be  altered 
until  Roman  Catholic  pupils  present  themselves  ? — Exactly. 

15948.  That  is  your  construction  ? — That  is  my  construction. 

15949.  Have  you  any  authority  from  the  board  for  that  construction? — The  authority  of 
the  language  of  the  rule.  That  is  the  construction  I put  on  the  language. 

15950.  Were  the  governors  aware  of  the  construction  you  have  put  upon  this  rule?  — 
They  were  not  as  a board.  In  fact  there  has  been  no  board  since;  but  I could  name 
individual  governors  who  knew  of  it. 

1595 1 . And  that  they  approved  of  the  construction  you  have  given  to  these  rules,  namely, 
that  the  rules  for  giving  religious  instruction  shall  remain  as  they  have  been,  for  ten  years, 
until  Roman  Catholic  children  present  themselves  for  instruction  ? — I do  not  know  that 
they  know  of  my  construction ; they  know  of  that  language. 

15952.  Of  course  they  do,  for  they  were  parties  to  it?— That  is  the  construction  I put 
upon  that  language.  It  is  quite  evident;  I cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  construed 
any  other  way. 

15953.  Chairman. — Has  the  order  been  carried  out,  that  the  time  for  giving  religious 
instruction  shall  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  schools  afford  ? — The  provision  that  you 
have  read  now,  I hold  to  be  consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
m the  school,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

15954.  At  what  hour  is  religious  instruction  given  at  present? — I think  it  is  from  ten  till 
half-past  ten — that  is  in  the  girls’  school ; and  in  the  boys’  school  I think  it  is  from  twelve 
till  one,  as  far  as  I recollect. 

15955.  Then  you  consider  that  giving  religious  instruction  from  twelve  till  one  would 
not,  m fact,  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  middle  of  school  hours  ? — But 
there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  children  there.  When  it  shall  be  notified  to  me  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  present,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object,  I am  authorized  by  the 
board  so  to  fix  the  hour,  that  they  shall  have  no  practical  inconvenience  from  their  objec- 
tions ; and  in  the  interval  between  the  children  coming  to  the  school  and  my  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  the  masters  are  authorized  by  me  to  fix  the  time  for  religious  instruc- 
tion so  as  not  to  cause  any  inconvenience.  There  can  be  only  an  interval  of  one  day.  I can 
be  easily  communicated  with,  and  my  orders  are,  to  communicate  with  me  immediately. 
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15956.  Mr.  Stephens — I perceive  in  the  rules- of  the  6th  of  January,  1847,  that  “An 
examination  of  all  the  children  in  each  school  to  be  held  by  the  deputy  superintendent  in 
the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  and  specially  of  the  first  class  of  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
course  prescribed  for  those  who  shall  be  considered  eligible  to  stand  for  apprenticeships ; ” 
and  then  “ Scripture  history”  is  mentioned.  Is  that  rule  in  force  at  the  present  moment? — 
Not  in  force  as  regards  Homan  Catholic  children  presenting  themselves  and  objecting  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

15957.  Refer  me  to  the  by-law  rescinding  it  ? — It  is  not  stated,  it  is  rescinded  ; but  we 
hold  itis.practically  rescinded  by  the  subsequent  order  of  the  Board. 

15958.  What  order  do  you  refer  to  ?— The  order  of  the  10th  of  October  last. 

15959.  But  no  directions  have  been  issued  by  you  or  by  any  person  to  carry  out  such 
order? — There  have. 

15960.  When  and  where  ? — Verbal  directions  by  me  to  the  master,  that  in  any  case  of  a 
child  presenting  himself  or  herself  at  the  school  with  an  objection  from  the  parents  or 
guardians  to  the  reading  of  tlie  Scriptures,  the  child  shall  not  be  compelled  to  read  them, 
or  hear  them  read ; and  that  the  time  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  so  altered  that  no 
practical  inconvenience  shall  arise  from  the  objection. 

15961.  How  are  Roman  Catholic  parents  and  the  public  at  large  to  know  of  private 
conversations  between  you  and  the  master  ?— They  have  that  printed  notice  through  the 
town. 

15962.  When  they  go  to  the  school  they  find  printed  rules  and  regulations  in  direct 
opposition,  and  the  practice  of  the  school  different ; for  the  by-law  of  the  6th  of  January, 
1847,  lias  not  been  rescinded? — Which  of  the  by-laws  ; some  of  them  have  been  practi- 
cally rescinded  ? 

15963.  Have  they  been  rescinded  in  writing? — They  have,  in  print,  by  that  printed 
notice. 

15964.  Do  you  consider  that  such  notice  rescinds  prior  orders  that  clash  with  it  ? — Yes. 

15965.  But  in  order  to  do  so  you  are  obliged  to  introduce  some  private  conversation 
between  you  and  the  master? — 13  y no  means;  we  hold  that  every  official  connected  with 
the  establishment  is  bound  to  see  that  order  carried  out. 

15966.  But  no  official  can  alter  the  course  of  instruction  or  the  system  of  education 
without  a reference  to  yourself  ?— But  a reference  lias  been  made. 

15967.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  rule  is  there  for  altering  the  course  of  examination  for 
apprentices? — The  rule  read  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

15968.  Read  the  rule? — “ That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  compelled  to 
he  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object.” 

15969.  Do  you  give  the  religious  instruction  ? — I do  not. 

15970.  Are  you  the  examiner? — I am  not. 

15971.  Arc  you  not  the  deputy  superintendent  ? — I hold  the  examinations. 

15972.  It  is  stated  that  the  examinations  shall  he  held  by  the  deputy  superintendent  ?— 

1 hold  the  examinations  ; but  I do  not  examine  for  the  apprentice  fees.  Besides  that,  I 
think  it  is  very  plain  that  a child  who  objects  to  read  the  Scriptures,  could  not  fail  to 
derive  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  from  hearing  the  examinations  of  the  other  children  ; 
so  I hold  the  Board  rescinds  that  part  of  the  order  with  regard  to  the  examinations  for 
apprentice  fees,  in  that  part  of  the  rule  in  which  they  say,  “ no  child  shall  be  compelled  to 
receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  object.” 

15973.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  former  rule  stands  good  in  part,  so  that  the  deputy 
superintendent  shall  examine  the  Protestant  boys  in  Scripture  history,  but  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  boys  ? — By  no  means ; for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children  will  not  necessarily 
object  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

15974!  Is  there  to  be  an  examination  in  Scripture  history  as  to  some  and  not  as  to 
others  ? — There  is  to  be  an  examination  in  Scripture  history  as  to  those  who  do  not  object 
to  it ; and  those  that  do  object  to  it  are  not  to  hear  others  examined  in  it,  or  be  examined 
themselves. 

15975.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  does  that  appear? — In  this  order. 

15976.  Mr  Hughes. — Has  that  order  any  thing  to  do  with  the  examinations? — It  has, 
certainly.  This  is  a general  order  modifying  the  instruction  given  in  the  school : it  is  a 
general  order. 

15977.  Does  it  make  any  change  relative  to  the  examinations  ? — It  does. 

15978.  What  are  the  words? — “That  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  com- 
pelled to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  object.” 

15919.  I thought  you  stated  the  other  day  that  when  you  examined,  and  a child  made 
a mistake,  or  omitted'  to  answer,  you  gave  no  information? — And  I did  say  to-day  that  I 
thought  no  child  could  be  present  at  an  examination  of  children  very  proficient  in  the 
Scriptures  without  deriving  some  information  from  it. 

15980.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  you  thought  that  resolution  of  the  board  perfect  in  itself, 
what  made  you  give  verbal  directions  to  the  master  ? — Explanatory  of  the  rule.  I thought 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  take  care  he  understood  it. 

15981.  Mr.  Hughes. — Then  it  is  not  so  clear  and  literal  as  you  said  a while  ago? — 
Perfectly  clear  and  literal. 

15982.  But  it  requires  explanation  ? — I do  not  think  it  does. 

15983.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  why  did  you  give  the  master  instructions  ? — I made  it  quite 
certain  by  giving  him  what  I imagined  to  be  the  rule. 
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15984.  And  on  a subject  of  such  importance,  you  thought  it  a business  like  way  of 
proceeding  to  do  it  verbally  instead  of  in  writing? — As  I said  before,  I think  it  would  have 
been  more  regular  to  give  the  instructions  in  writing;  but  I cannot  imagine  any  practical 
difficulty  arising  from  their  not  being  in  writing,  inasmuch  as  the  master  has  my  orders 
to  communicate  with  me  immediately  on  any  Roman  Catholic  child  presenting  himself  at 
the  school,  and  demanding  education  without  religious  instruction. 

15985.  Can  the  public  at  large  have  any  knowledge  of  this  conversation  between  you 
and  the 'master,? — I hold  that  printed  notice  is  quite  instruction  enough  to  the  public  at 
large. 

. 15986.  Mr.  Hughes. — Are  those  printed  rules  posted  up  in  the  school? — They  are. 

15987.  Including  the  rule  relative  to  the  examinations? — Yes. 

■ 15988.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  is  the  next  examination  for  apprentice  fees  appointed  to 
take  place? — Next  May. 

• 15989.  Have  the  subjects  for  examination  been  fixed  and  announced? — They  have  been 
already  announced  in  the  printed  rules. 

15990.  Will  you  refer  me  to  those  that  have  been  announced  for  next  May? — For  the 
boys’  class,  reading,  spelling,  Scripture  history,  geography,  and  grammar,  &c.  ; the  same 
for  the  girls’  class,  with  the  addition  of  work. 

15991-  Mr.  Hughes.  —That  is  the  course  for  next  May? — That  is  the  course  for  next 
May,  with  the  proviso  that  the  public  are  awaro  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  he  or  his  parents  object ; and 
he  cannot  be  examined,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  be  examined  along  with  the  other  children 
without  receiving  instruction. 

15992.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  this  rule  which  I find  in  the  minute  book,  at  page  46,  in  force: 
— “ Resolved — That  in  no  case  is  any  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the  school  to  be  made 
without  the  direction  of  the  board  of  governors”? — It  is. 

15993.  What  made  you,  then,' give  directions  to  the  master? — Because  the  board  of 
governors  had  altered  the  rules  of  the  school.  By  that  I do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
had  altered  the  rules  printed  in  the  school — that  they  had  made  any  verbal  alterations  in 
the  rules  printed,  but  that  they  had  altered  the  rules  virtually  and  really,  by  giving  power 
to  the  parent  to  make  exception  in  case  of  his  or  her  child  not  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I should  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  done ; and  that  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  when  Roman  Catholic  children  do  present  themselves  and  make 
objection,  the  board  will  at  once  revise  the  rules  at  their  next  meeting,  and  print  revised 
copies  of  the  rules. 

15994.  Mr.  Hughes. — After  Roman  Catholics  go  to  the  school? — The  school  is  now,  and 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  in  a transition  state. 

15995.  Transition  from  what  to  what? — A transition  from  the  invariable  rule  that  every 
child  shall  read  the  Scripture  to  the  state  it  is  in  now,  that  they  shall  not  do  so  when 
a parent  objects  in  the  case  of  his  or  her  child. 

15996.  Those  rules  of  January  6,  1847,  continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  will  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  a Roman  Catholic  child  presents  itself  for  instruction  ? — They 
will ; that  is,  the  practical  conduct  of  the  school  will  be  the  same,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  will  be  altered. 

15997.  I am  asking  not  what  will  be  done,  but  what  is  done? — The  spirit  of  the  rules 
of  the  school  is  altered. 

15998.  Yes;  altered  upon  the  occurring  of  some  future  event? — No  : they  are  altered 
this  moment. 

15999.  How  so? — Because  it  is  published  as  a rule  of  the  board  that  no  child  shall  be 
compelled  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Before  it  was  published  as  a rule  of  the  board  that 
every  child  should  invariably  read  the  Scriptures. 

16000.  The  rules  of  January  6,  1847,  have  been  in  operation  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present? — Yes. 

1 13001.  And  are  in  operation,  and  according  to  your  evidence,  they  will  remain  in  opera- 
tion, in  full  force  and  effect,  until  some  Roman  Catholic  presents  himself  for  instruction  ; 
and  then  they  will  be  altered,  in  accordance  with  some  verbal  directions  you  have  given  to 
the  master? — I hold  that  they  are  not  in  full  operation  this  minute. 

16002.  How  have  they  been  rescinded? — I think  you  cannot  say  the  rule,  that  every 
child  shall  read  the  Scriptures  is  in  full  operation,  when  the  power  of  making  exception  to 
that  rule  is  given  to  a parent. 

( 16003.  Then  no  change  is  to  be  made  in  those  rules  and  regulations  until  some  Roman 
Catholic  child  presents  himself  or  herself  for  instruction? — There  is  no  occasion  for  a 
change,  but  there  is  a change  in  the  rules  of  the  school. 

16004.  1 hey  are  not  altered  ? — I do  not  know  what  may  be  the  intention  of  the  board; 
I only  speak  of  matters  as  they  stand  at  present  I hold  that  to  be  the  state  of  things.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  board  may  publish  revised  rules  when  occasion  may  arise. 

16005.  We  do  not  require  you  to  state  what  you  do  not  know  ? — It  may  be  very  useful  to 
state  what  I do  not  know — that  is,  it  may  be  very  useful  for  me  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
certain  things  I do  not  know. 

16006.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  from  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1855?— I have.  [The  witness 
hands  in  an  account-book.] 

16007.  This  book  which  you  have  handed  in,  I find,  contains  your  account  with  the 
governors  of  the  Swords  borough  school?— Yes. 
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16008.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  gross  income  of  the  governors  for  the  year  1854? — 
£761. 

16009.  What  are  the  several  sources  from  which  that  income  is  derived  ? — The  dividend 
upon  £24,500,  in  the  three  per  cent,  stock;  that  amounts  to  £735;  then  there  is £20 rent 
received  from  Dr.  O'Grady  for  the  house  in  which  he  resides ; and  there  is  £6  interest 
derived  from  £200,  lent  to  the  Swords  Loan  Fund,  making  altogether,  £761. 

16010.  What  was  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1854?'— 1 could  not  state  that ; 
I have  not  the  documentary  evidence  before  me. 

16011.  Who  keeps  those  documents? — The  bank-book,  I generally  take  charge  of  it; 
it  is  now  lodged  in  the  bank. 

16012.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  it  a considerable  sum? — I do  not  think  it  was;  I think  a 
few  pounds.  I think  the  expenditure  in  each  half  year  generally  consumes  the  income.’ 

16013.  Chairman — What  was  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1 854  ? — £88 1 3s.  1 If  & The 
expenditure  is  by  no  means  equal.  There  are  payments'  that  were  perhaps  deferred  that 
came  into  the  accouut  of  1854,  that  in  other  years  would  come  into  the  account  of  the 
previous  quarter. 

16014.  Does  not  that  sum  of  £881  include  the  balance  in  hand  ? — It  does.  The  actual 
expenditure  was  £702  11s.  2f  d. 

16015.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  how  much  has  been  expended  according  to  the 
charter,  on  the  daily  education  of  the  children  during  the  year  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  tell 
accurately ; there  is  one  item  here  for  work  materials — the  board  suffers  a certain  loss 
in  the  purchase  of  work  ; they  purchase  the  materials  for  working,  and  sell  the  articles 
made  at  reduced  prices  to  the  children;  there  is  a certain  amount  of  loss  in  that.  The 
expense  of  the  daily  education  is  made  up  of  the  salaries  and  the  loss  on  the  work. 

16016.  Read  the  items? — Fees,  £22  3s.  4 d. ; salaries,  £197  Is.  6d. ; I include,  of  course, 
the  salaries  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  superintendent. 

16017.  Rev  Dr.  Graves. — And  of  the  person  charged  with  the  distribution  of  coals? — V es. 

16018.  What  are  the  items  ? — The  superintendent’s  salary  is  £70  a-year;  the  medical 
attendent,  £70  a-year;  the  head  schoolmaster,  £60  ; the  assistant  master,  £40  ; the  head 
mistress,  £40;  the  assistant  mistress,  £25;  the  infant  schoolmistress,  £35;  and  the 
assistant,  £20. 

10019.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  for  the  entire  year?— 
£401  17s.  6 d. ; that  includes  every  thing  paid  as  salaries. 

16020.  State  the  school  requisites  for  the  year  1854;  and  include  the  materials  for  the 
work  under  the  head  of  school  requisites,  and  the  loss,  if  any,  sustained  on  the  work  ? — 
The  loss  is  about  one-half ; for  school  requisites.  £16  Is.  od. 

16021.  Did  you  include  the  salary  of  the  physician  in  the  £401  17s,.  6 d.  ?— Yes. 

16022.  How  much  is  it? — Seventy  pounds  a-year.  The  school  requisites  is  a very 
variable  charge. 

16023.  Can  you  state  the  items  for  the  whole  year,  under  the  different  heads — fees, 
salaries,  coals? — 1 have  them  in  my  vouchers,  and  also  in  a private  account  of  my  own,  but 
in  no  book  of  the  board. 

16024.  Is  that  book  before  you  audited  half-yearly,  or  annually? — It  is  audited  half- 
yearly. 

16025.  Give  the  expenditure  for  the  first  half-year  in  1854,  and  then  for  the  second  half- 
year.  The  gross  income  for  1854, 1 understand  you  to  say,  was  £761,  and  the  expenditure, 
£702  11s.  2f  d.  ? — Yes.  I think  I said  the  gross  income  of  the  board  for  1854,  was  £761, 
of  which  £735  was  from  dividends,  £20  rent,  and  £6  interest. 

16026.  And  the  expenditure  wTas  £702  1 Is.  2 \d.  ? — Yes. 

16027.  Now  turn  to  the  account  of  the  expenditure  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1854; 
what  is  the  first  item  ? — Fees. 

16028.  How  much  under  that  head? — Twenty-two  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  four 
pence. 

16029.  How  many  boys  were  apprenticed  from  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  to  the  1st  of 
June,  1854? — The  fees  are  paid  by  instalments ; and  the  payments  under  the  head  of 
fees  are  not  the  payments  for  boys  actually  bound  in  that  time,  but  the  instalments  of  fees 
that  became  due  during  that  time. 

16030.  Those  were  instalments  of  fees?— Yes. 

16031.  For  how  many  boys  ? — It  does  not  appear  upon  this ; I can  give  you  the  infor- 
mation, if  you  wish. 

16032.  Go  on  to  the  next  item? — Salaries,  £197  Is.  6d. 

16033.  Under  the  head  of  salaries  do  you  include  your  own  salary,  and  the  salary  of  the 
physician? — Yes;  and  also  the  salary  of  the  coal  distributer;  and  I also  include  under 
that  head  the  salary  of  the  workman,  the  man  employed  at  a certain  fixed  salary. 

16034.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  person’s  duty  ? — To  keep  the  garden  neat;  and  he  is 
the  messenger  for  the  superintendent. 

16035.  What  is  his  salary  ? — A shilling  a-day ; £18  5s.  a-year. 

16036.  Is  he  the  servant  of  the  master? — No  ; he  is  the  servant  of  the  board. 

16037.  He  does  nothing  but  act  as  your  messenger,  when  you  are  there,  and  take  care 
of  the  garden  ? — Exactly ; and  the  yard. 

16038.  What  is  the  next  item  ? — Bread  for  the  infant  school,  £8  17s.  6£d. 

16039.  That  is  in  compliance  with  the  charter? — It  is. 

16040.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trace  on  the  minutes  of  bread  having  been  given  at  any 
time  to  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  ? — Not  that  I recollect. 
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16041.  It  is  provided  by  tlie  charter? — I do  pot  think  it  was  given,  not  because  of  the 
minutes,  but  from  the  amounts. 

16042.  By  the  charter  it  is  provided,  that  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with 
one  “ wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  the  sclioolhouse.”  That  has  a general  application, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  infant  school  ? — -Yes. 

16043.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  time  this  bread  was  distributed  to  all  the  pupils  ? — 
Not  from  the  minutes  or  orders  of  the  board,  but,  I should  say,'  from  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  bread  and  milk  for  the  children,  that  it  must  have-been  extended  to  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools ; I do  not  think  the  infant  school  could  consume  the  amount  of  bread 
and  milk  charged  for. ' 

160.44.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  long  has  the  infant  school  been  in  existence? — It  has- 
been  in  existence  twenty  years. 

16045.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  these  accounts,  to  which  you  have  referred,  extend  beyond 
twenty  years? — Oh,  yes  ; I think  there  are  old  accounts  of  the  year  1819. 

16046.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  the  bread  must  have  been  supplied  to  the  other  school  ?— 
I do  not  think  it  is  quite  clear,  but  I think  there  is  a very  great  probability. 

16047-  Why,  the  infant  school  was  not  in  operation  in  1819,  and  the  account  to  which 
you  have  alluded  is  much  more  than  twenty  years  old  ? — Yes,  but  I do  not  know  that  that 
is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  to  which  you  'refer ; I know  there  are  accounts  since  the 
year  1819,  but  I do  not  know  that  in  this  account,  so  far  back  as  1819,  bread  is  mentioned 
as  an  item. 

16048-  What  is  the  next  item  in  your  book? — Examinations,  £3  9s. 

16049.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  expenditure  for  examinations?— Why,  since  I becaino 
superintendent,  the  cost  of  examinations  was  merely  the  cost  of  car-hire  for  examiners,  a 
mere  trifle,  and  money  prizes  given  to  the  children. 

16050.  When  you  deduct  car-hire  from  £3  9s.,  how  much  would  remain  for  money  prizes 
for  the  children? — £2  17s.  as  well  as  I recollect;  I think  the  charge  for  car-hire  was 
about  12s. 

16051.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  item  ? — Incidentals,  £21  13s.  Cel. 

16052.  What  are  incidentals  ? — Why,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  furniture  required  for 
the  school. 

16053.  Or  repairs? — No,  we  have  the  repairs  here  ; the  buying  of  requisites  for  mea- 
suring coals. 

16054.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — In  some  of  the  early  accounts  you  will  sec  the  items  set  down 
as  incidentals,  that  will  suggest  to  you  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  ?— Whitestone’s  bill  for 
ironmongery ; repairs  of  pump  ; cleaning  clocks ; and  there  is  another  ironmonger’s  account. 

16055.  Chairman. — That  is  sufficient  as  to  that  item— go  on  to  the  next? — Repairs, 
£5  2s.  6 d. 

16056.  Next  item? — Work  materials,  £l  8s.  9i<7. : and  rent  and  taxes,  £9  7s.  3 {d. 

16057.  What  is  that  rent  paid  for? — It  is  paid  for  a field,  which  the  master  holds. 

16058.  Is  that  the  only  rent  paid  ? — That  is  the  only  rent ; there  is  £ 10  a-year  paid  for 
Dr.  O’Grady’s  house,  to  the  vicar  of  Swords. 

16059-  And  Dr.  O’Grady  pays  £20  a-year  rent  to  the  board  ? — Yes. 

16060.  Mr.  Stephens.— t) o you  get  a clear  profit  rent  of  £10  a-year  from  Dr.  O’Grady? 
— Yes;  the  governors  pay  the  taxes  on  the  house ; they  built  the  house,  a very  long  time  ago, 

16061.  Chairman.— That  £10  a-year  is  only  the  ground  rent? — The  £10  a-year  is 
ground  rent. 

16062.  Go  on  to  the  next  item?- — Stationery  and  school  requisites,  £7  6s.  id. ; coals  and 
carriage,  £43. 

16063.  ITow  much  was  received  from  the  sale  of  coals  during  the  same  period? — £17 
10s. ; . the  expense  of  the  coal  used  in -the  school,  and  for  the  master  and  mistress,  is 
included,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  coals  distributed. 

16064.  What  is  the  next  item? — Relief,  £10. 

16065.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?— That  is,  £5  each  half-year  given  to  the  deputy 
superintendent,  and  £5  given  to  the  medical  officer,  for  distribution  by  them  among  the 
poor  of  the  place. 

16066.  Go  on  to  the  next  item  ? — Mr.  Meredytli’s  bill  of  costs,  £17  16s.  3d. 

16067.  What  was  that  for  ? — Costs  consequent  upon  a transfer  of  land,  purchased  by  the 
Board  from  Mrs.  Brien,  at  a cost  of  £65. 

16068.  Go  on  to  the  next  item? — That  is  all ; these  are  the  items. 

16069.  Take  the  lialf-vear  ending  the  31st  of  December  ? — Fees,  £42  13s.  Ad. ; salaries, 
£204  16s. 

16070.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  that  and  the  preceding  half-year, 
when  the  salaries  were  £197  ? — It  arose,  my  Lord,  from  an  advance  made  to  one  of  the 
masters  in  the  preceding  quarter,  that  is  not  charged. 

16071.  Go  on  to  the  next  item  ? — Coals  and  carriage  of  ditto,  £57  2s.  Id. ; bread  for  the 
infant  school,  £5  19s.  id. ; that  item  ought  to  be  much  larger  for  that  half-year,  but  the 
baker  did  not  send  in  his  account  until  I closed  mine,  and  you  will  find  it  very  much 
increased  in  the  next  half-year,  £22  8s.  5| d.  charged  in  the  next  half-year. 

16072.  What  is  the  next  item? — Examinations,  £8  18s.  6d. 

16073.  Why  is  there  such  an  increase  in  that  item? — Why,  they  gave  a larger  amount 
of  money  prizes. 

16074.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — How  long  has  the  system  of  giving  money  prizes  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  school  ? — As  long  as  I have  been  there,  and,  I think,  for  twenty  years. 
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16075.  Is  it  found  to  work  advantageously.in  promoting  diligence  ? — Very  much  so. 

16076.  Chairman.  -The  next  item?— Work  materials,  £l  8s.  Id. ; incidentals,  £13  14s. 
10 d. : relief  of  the  poor,  £10- ; • stationery  and  school  requisites,  £6  16s.  5d. ; rent  and  taxes, 
and  insurance,  £ll  6s.  8 d. 

160(7.  Is  there  nothing  for  repairs  in  that  half-year  ? — There  is  nothing  for  repairs  in  that 
half-year.  ‘ 

16078.  You  mentioned  that  the  second  master’s  salary  is  £40  a-year — are  you  certain 
of  that,  as  it  is  put  down  at  £50  ? — Oh  yes,  he  is  paid  £40  a-year  for  the  day  school,  and 

£10  a-year  as  teacher  of  the  night  school. 

16079.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  night  school  ?— There  is  a night  school,  open  to  children 
that  choose  to  attepd  in  the  evening,  and  for  the  adults  of  the  town,  who  are  engaged 
during  the  day,  and  choose  to  attend  in  the  evening. 

16080.  What  advantage  is  taken  of  the  night  school?— I do  not  think  there  is  any 
advantage  taken  of  it  now  ; it  used  to  be  very  largely  attended. 

16081.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — To  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  the  falling-off? — To  the  with- 
drawal of  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  from  the  school. 

16082.  The  salary  is  continued  ? — The  salary  is  continued,  the  school  is  still  open. 

_ 16083.  Chairman. — It  is  mentioned  in  your  return  in  the  column  of  “other  emoluments,” 
£11  to  the  assistant  master? — The  value  of  his  apartment  and  coal  is  about  that. 

16084.  I he  head  master,  I see,  has  “ £29  14-s.  6d.,  other  emoluments  ” — is  that  made  up 
in  the  same  way  ? — Not  exactly ; it  is  made  up  of  that  and  an  allowance  for  a servant,  and 
an  allowance  for  a farm,  which  is  held  at  £8  2s.  6d. 

16085.  Is  that  servant  the  man  you  have  mentioned  as  being  employed  ? — No,  that  man 
I have  mentioned  is  a servant  to  the  board ; he  is  allowed  for  a servant,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  schools  clean  and  neat. 

16086.  Miss  Curtis  is  mentioned  as  having  “ £13  other  emoluments.”— She  has  coal  and 
apartments. 

16087.  And  Mrs.  Malone  £20  10s.  ? — She  has  coal,  a house,  and  allowance  foraservant, 
and  is  obliged  to  keep  the  school  clean,  and  light  the  fires. 

16088.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then,  as  nobody  attends  the  evening  school,  Mr.  Bryson  receives 
£10  a-year  for  doing  nothing  ? — He  receives  £10  a-year  for  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  master  of  the  school. 

16089-  How  long  is  it  since  pupils  have  ceased  to  attend  the  evening  school  ? Well,  I 

do  not  think  there  have  been  any  pupils,  except  one  or  two,  since  I have  been  superin- 
tendent : I think  for  one  week  there  have  been  two  or  three. 

16090.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  school  was  very  beneficial  when  in  operation  ? 
— Yes. 

16091.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  schools  were  established  in  every  town  they  would  be 
equally  beneficial  ? — Equally  -well  attended,  I think  they  would. 

16092.  Would  you  restrict  persons  from  attending  such  schools  as  to  age,  for  instance? 
—Certainly  not,  except  that  I would  not  at  all  encourage  the  children  to  frequent  the 
night  school,  who  had  attended  five  hours  in  the  day  time. 

16093.  Would  you  restrict  persons  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  who  are  employed  during 
the  day,  from  attending  ? — Of  course  not.  I may  mention,  with  regard  to  that  night  school, 
that  the  chief  branch  of  instruction  was  bookkeeping. 

16094.  llev.  Dr.  Graves. — Was  it  taken  advantage  of  by  persons  having  employment  in 
shops? — No. 

16095.  Was  it  taken  advantage  of  by  any  adults  ? — I should  say  so,  very  largely ; it  has 
not  been  in  operation  since  I was  here,  but  such  has  been  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

16096.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  there  any  other  schools  of  a similar  character  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhere? — Oh  yes;  I know  of  one  in  the  town  with  which  I was  connected  myself,  the 
town  of  Ballymena,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

16097.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — To  what  class  do  the  persous  belong  who  frequent  that 
school? — Generally  young  men  from  about  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
that  wished  to  keep  up  the  information  they  acquired  at  the  day  school.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  out  to  employment,  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards  they  wished  to 
attend.  In  some  cases  it  was  attended  by  old  people  and  middle-aged  persons. 

16093.  Mr.  Stephens — Was  that  school  exclusively  confined  to  men? — Yes,  the  school 
at  Ballymena  was. 

16099.  Was  the  school  at  Swords  for  men  and  boys  ? — For  men  and  boys. 

16100.  Had  you  no  similar  schools  for  girls? — No. 

16101.  Was  there  one  at  Ballymena? — I think  there  was,  but  not  the  school  I had  to 
do  with. 

16102.  Is  that  school  for  girls  in  existence  ? — I think  it  is. 

16103.  When  the  school  was  established  at  Swords  for  boys,  why  was  there  not  a similar 
school  established  for  the  girls? — Well,  I think  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  bring  out 
girls  at  that  time  of  night ; they  would  be  obliged  to  go  home  alter  dark ; the  school-hours 
were  from  seven  till  nine  in  the  evening.  The  board  consider  Mr.  Bryson  is  obliged  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  open  that  school,  and  attend  there  from  seven  till  nine  every 
evening,  as  his  time  belongs  to  the  board.  Until  they  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  school 
altogether  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  continue  the  salary,  as  they  took  away  that  much 
of  his  time  from  his  other  occupations. 

16104.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Was  the  school  adequately  supplied  with  books  and  school 
requisites  ? — Yes. 
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16105.  Do  you  yourself,  see  that  the  wants  that  arise  are  supplied? — I do.  I beg  to 
correct  a misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  school  requisites,  at  this  moment 
at  Swords’  school.  Dr.  Graves  said  he  found  there  were  no  copy-hooks  forthcoming.  I 
was  not  present  myself,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  school; 
but  I know  there  were  copy-books  belonging  to  the  junior  class,  which  were  not  asked  for, 
and  that  the  copy-books  of  the  senior  class  were  the  books  in  which  they  entered  book- 
keeping. That  was  done  with  my  sanction  and  knowledge.  Bookkeeping  was  a branch 
very  lately  introduced  into  the  school,  and  1 was  very  anxious  to  get  them  forward  in  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  with  my  sanction,  the  master  gave  up  writing  for  awhile — -about 
two  months  ago — gave  up  writing  from  copperplate,  and  they  devoted  their  undivided 
attention  to  bookkeeping.  At  the  same  time  I directed  him  to  take  very  good  care  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  scribbling,  and  the  old  copy-books  of  the  senior  class  are  in  the 
school.  I always  myself  inspected  the  copies  of  the  boys  at  each  examination,  and 
frequently  on  going  into  the  school,  it  was  my  habit  to  demand  the  copy-books. 

16106.  How  long  had  the  practice  been  adopted  of  letting  the  senior  class  practice 
bookkeeping  instead  of  writing? — I think  about  two  months;  as  well  as  I recollect,  about 
two  months  ago  I gave  directions  for  it. 

16107.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  in  the  head  class  write  sufficiently  well  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  writing  copies  ? — I do  not ; I think  they  write  sufficiently  well  to  give  it  up  for 

16108.  Then  this  was  only  a temporary  measure  that,  you  recommended  ?—  Merely 
temporary. 

16109.  I did  not  think  myself  they  wrote  sufficiently  well,  by  any  means,  to  give  up 
writing  copies,  but  I was  surprised  there  should  be  no  copy-books  shown  me  of  the  senior 
class ; I asked  for  the  Copies,  and  the  master  was  unable  to  produce  any  ?— I understood 
you  said  there  were  no  copies  forthcoming,  that  they  were  sold,  that  when  you  went  to 
visit  the  school  there  were  no  copy-books  forthcoming  in  the  school  at  all.  There  were 
copy-books  of  the  junior  class,  and  they  were  not  asked  for ; and  in  the  girls  school,  too, 
there  were  the  copy-books  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  that  were  not  asked  for. 

16110.  Is  it  a fact,  or  not,  that  the  master  did  sell  the  copy-books  ?— I heard  him  state 
it,  I never  knew  it  before. 

16111.  What  I did  in  the  matter  was  to  ask  to  see  the  old  copy-books  of  the  boys  of  the 
senior  class ; the  master  said  he  could  not  produce  any,  and  mentioned  that  the  old  copy- 
■ books  had  been  sold.  I did  not  ask,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  the  copy-books 
of  the  junior  class  ; I did  not  think  it  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  see  specimens  of  their 
writing  ? — I did  not  wish  it  to  go  abroad  that  there  were  really  no  copy-books  in  existence 
at  the  school  at  present. 

16112.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 

school  ? Really,  I do  not  know  of  any.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  before  the 

board  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  education  that 
was  pursued ; and  1 should  submit,  the  propriety  of  examining  two  individuals  who  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  boys,  gentlemen  who  have  had  very  many 
opportunities  of  judging,  both  of  the  proficiency  of  the  children  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  of  instruction  given. 

16113.  One  of  the  Commissioners  examined  the  children  in  the  school,  and  they  have 
formed  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children;  but  we  will  examine  any  person 
you  may  wish  to  produce  ? — I do  not  think  the  children  were  examined  in  arithmetic  on 
slates,  in  fact,  that  day;  as  well  as  I could  learn,  the  only  question  was  put  to  them  with 
regard  to  mental  arithmetic,  was  some  question  about  a herring  and  a-half  at  three  halt- 
pence.  I have  a witness  here  who  was  at  the  principal  examinations  for  a series  of  years, 
— the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  and  another  who  has  examined  since  I became  deputy  super- 
intendent. 

161 14.  The  Commissioners  are  willing  to  examine  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  sworn  and  examined. 

161 15.  Chairman. — Have  you  examined  the  children  in  the  Swords’  borough  school? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  constantly  since  Mr.  Jameson’s  appointment  to  be  superintendent,  who  was 
Mr.  Ormsby’s  predecessor;  I was  trying  to  recollect  the  year,  I think  it  was  in  1843,  or 
1842,  I examined  first. 

16116.  When  did  you  examine  last? — The  last  time  I examined,  was  the  16th  of  May, 
1853;  it  is  the  only  examination  I have  a note  of. 

16117.  Did  you  examine  all  the  children  at  that  time? — No,  my  Lord,  merely  the  candi- 
dates for  apprenticeship  amongst  the  girls. 

16118.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  boys  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

16119.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  children  at  present  in  the  school  ? — They  may  be ; 
1 cannot  say  they  have  been  in  the  school  ever  since. 

16120.  State  the  result  of  your  examination  of  the  girls  on  that  occasion  in  1853?— -1 
could  mark  a gradual  improvement  in  all  the  subjects  from  the  time  I began  to  examine. 
I have  here  a note  of  my  examination,  which  Dr.  Graves  will  understand  if  he  looks  at  it. 

16121.  Mr.  Stephens. — Let  it  be  read  in  open  court? — My  highest  mark  is  10.  “ Mary 
Anne  Corr,  for  needlework,  got  9£.”  The  ladies  adjudged  for  me.  For  spelling  she  got 
9J,--  I gave  her  twenty  words  to  spell  on  a slate,  as  I did  to  the  rest : she  spelled  nineteen 
right.  For  sums  I gave  her  5,  and  4|  for  viva  voce  answering  in  arithmetic  ; making  9& 
10  being  the  best  mark  between  the  two.  I gave  her  7£  for  handwriting,  4£  for  Scrip- 
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ture,  5£  for  geography  5 for  grammar,  7 for  reading,  for  exercises  I gave  her  eight: 
making  a total  of  fib.  The  best  answerer  in  the  school  was  Mary  Ryan,  74V 

16122.  What  was  your  general  impression  from  this  examination  ?— That  there  was  a 
general  improvement  from  the  first  up  to  that  day,  especially  under  Miss  Curtis. 

16 123.  V\  hat  year  did  you  first  examine? — I do  not  remember  exactly ; I think  it  must 
have  been  in  1843  or  1844. 


16124  Rev  Dr.  Graves— At  the  time  did  you  find  the  girls  as  well  instructed  in  those 
different  departments  as  you  found  generally  in  the  best  taught  schools  in  which  you  were 
111  S?oia%°f  CxamTS  ?-P?rhaP8  not  the  very  best,  but  certainly  amongst  the  best. 

10125.  these  were  the  girls  in  the  apprentice  class,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Curtis.  I 
exa“J“!d  them  myself  the  other  day,  and  their  answering  to  me  was  very  respectable. 

16126.  You  had  no  opportunity  at  anytime  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  instruction  was  carried  on  in  the  boys’  school?— I examined  sometimes  before 
Mr.  Ormsby  in  the  boys’  school,  a year  or  two  before ; and  I remember  getting  verv  eood 
answering.  ° ° J ° 


16127.  Did  you  then  examine  the  boys  in  the  apprentice  class?— Yes;  and  I examined 
them  for  money  premiums  on  three  or  four  occasions  in  the  other  half-year. 

161 28.  And  can  you  say  the  instruction  in  the  boys’  school  was  as  good  as  in  the  girls’ 
school . — I think  I could.  I do  not  charge  my  memory  as  to  the  boys  so  much  as  to  the 


16129.  You  have  no  notes  of  the  examination  ?— No  ; my  notes  were  then  kept  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  kept  in  the  school  at  Swords. 

16130.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  that  when  you  examined  the  bovs  in  the  apprentice 
class,  they  were  as  well  instructed  as  boys  of  the  same  age  in  the 'best  taught  schools 
in  which  you  were  m the  habit  of  examining  ?— I saw  the  boys  .a  good  many  years  ago. 
Three  or  four  years  since  I remember  thinking  the  answering  was  very  good  at  that  time. 

16131.  Answer  my  question,  whether  you  are  prepared  to  say  their  answering  showed 
they  were  as  well  instructed  as  boys  of  the  same  age  in  the  best  taught  schools  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  examining? — Perhaps  not  the  best  taught,  but  that  they  answered  me  well 
w°uld  you  say  that  of  the  whole  body  of  the  class,  or  only  of  a small  number 
of  candidates  for  apprentice  fees : how  many  did  you  examine  ? — I should  say  twenty-five 
boys.  * J 


16133.  Would  you  say  there  were  twenty-five  boys  answered  well,  or  that  only  a few 
answered  well?— It  is  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  I cannot  be  so  accurate  as  if  I had  notes. 

16134.  You  have  no  notes  of  the  examination? — No. 

16135.  You  could  not  speak,  then,  upon  the  point  with  any  very  great  confidence,  and 
you  do  not  affect  to  do  so  ? — I remember  getting  very  good  answering.  Of  course  my 
object  was  to  get  three  or  four  a good  deal  better  than  the  rest,  and  I examined  accordingly. 

16136.  [The  Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy. — Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  ask  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton  what  is  his  opinion,  as  a competent  judge,  of  the  system  of  education  pursued 
m the  school  during  the  time  of  his  examinations  ?] 

16137.  Chairman — State  your  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the 
school  ?— Each  time  I examined  the  boys,  and  each  time  I examined  the  girls,  especially 
the  last  time,  there  was  a gradual  improvement ; therefore  I would  take  that  as  a piroof  in 
favor  of  the  system,  that  I found  them  gradually  improving.  I never  went  into  the  details 
of  the  system ; therefore  I could  not  give  any  opinion  upon  the  details  of  it,  but  I can  prove 
there  was  a general  improvement. 

16138.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  school,  or  do  you  consider  it  perfect? — 1 would  rather  not  give  any  opinion  ; 

I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it. 

16139.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Did  you  hear  any  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  teaching 
classes  ? — No  ; I went  for  the  one  purpose,  and  did  that. 
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launcelot  Studdert,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

16140.  Chairman. — Have  you  examined  the  children  in  the  borough  school  of  Swords  ? 
— I have. 


L.  Studdert,  Esq. 


16141.  On  what  occasion?— I have  examined  them  since  Mr.  Kennedy  came  into  office. 
I examined  them  four  times.  I examined  them  on  the  first  occasion  in  May,  1854,  for 
apprentice  fees.  I examined  on  the  last  occasion  for  apprentice  fees, — that  is,  in  May  last; 
and  I examined  them  on  two  intervening  occasions,  in  August  and  December,  1 854. ‘ 
16142.  Did  you  examine  both  boys  and  girls?— Yes,  I did,  but  chiefly  the  boys.  There 
was  another  gentleman  assisted  also  on  the  occasion,  and  we  divided  the  labour  between 
us,  Mr.  Kennedy  having,  of  course,  the  religious  department. 

. 16143.  State  your  opinion  of  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  examined  by  you  on  those  occa- 
sions ? — I made  it  a point  to  apply  what  I considered  the  best  tests  of  efficiency ; for  instance, 
mental  arithmetic.  There  was  a class  sent  up  to  me ; I understood  part  of  them  were 
going  in  for  apprentice  fees,  and  part  going  in  for  money  premiums.  I took  them  just  as 
they  came.  There  were  not  two  classes  made  of  them.  ' I began  with  arithmetic  in  May. 
1854,  and  I took  the  boys  up  separately  into  a room  by  themselves,  the  master  being 
present.  I thought  it  the  best  way  to  know  the  absolute  merits  of  the  boys,  not  the  rela- 
tive. I gave  them  as  good  an  examination  as  I was  capable  of  giving  them,  and  the  result 
was  certainly  most  satisfactory  to  my  mind.  I have  frequently  known  gentlemen  to  get 
through  college  on  worse  answering.  I began  with  arithmetic,  as  I said,  and  especially 
mental  arithmetic.  I put  them  through  most  of  the  rules  given  in  the  common  chapters 
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on  that  subject,  and  I devoted  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  boy  separately ; and  I 
certainly  was  very  much  surprised  by  their  answering.  Besides  mental  arithmetic,  I put 
them,  on  slates,  through  vulgar  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  interest,  reduction  of  money, 
weights  and  measures,  the  rule  of  proportion,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arith- 
metic ; and,  as  I said  before,  I was  surprised  very  much  by  their  answering.  I was  equally 
surprised  about  a question  put  yesterday  week.  I understood  there  was  a question  put — 
something  about  “ a herring  and  a-half,”  and  it  was  made  a matter  of  surprise  that  the 
boys  did  not  answer  it.  I should  think  it  would  be  a very  great  surprise  if  they  did  answer 
it.  I do  not  think  any  gentleman  ever  sat  upon  the  fellowship  bench  that  could  answer 
the  question.  . _ T . . - 

16144.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— Do  you  know  what  the  question  was?— I understood  you  to 
ask  “A  herring  and  a-half  at  three  half-pence,  what  will  a dozen  cost?”  I venture  to 
say  there  was  not  a man  that  ever  sat  upon  the  fellowship  bench  would  answer  that 
question,  for  this  simple  reason  : apply  the  case  to  salmon  ; go  to  Green’s,  the  fishmonger, 
for  a salmon  aud  a-half  for  three  half-crowns ; the  evident  fallacy  of  the  question  is,  when 
you  °-et  a salmon  and  a-half  for  three  half-crowns,  you  get  a salmon  for  a crown,  and  a-half 
salmon  for  2s.  Qd.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case : every  one  accustomed  to  buy  fish  in 
pieces  knows  you  will  be  charged  much  less  for  the  whole  fish.  If  you  get  a salmon  and 
a-half  for  three  half-crowns,  you  will  pay  about  4s.  6d.  for  the  salmon,  and  3s.  for  the  half 
salmon.  It  is  assumed  in  the  herring  question  that  it  is  a herring  for  Id.  and  a half  for  a 
half-penny.  If  you  treat  it  as  an  arithmetical  question  it  is  a mere  truism. 

16145.  There  was  only  one  boy  able  to  answer  it,  proposed  as  an  arithmetical  ques- 
tion ? It  is  not  an  arithmetical  question  stated  in  fish.  Stated  as  a general  question  it  is 

one  and  a-half  of  a certain  article. 

16146.  There  was  only  one  boy  able  to  answer  it,  put  as  an  arithmetical  question 
amounting  to  this:  if  one  article  and  a-half  comes  to  three  half-pence,  what  will  a dozen 

cost  ? I did  not  know  that  before ; I understood  it  to  be  put  in  particular  terms.  It 

amounts  to  this,  there  are  twelve  pence  in  a shilling  ; it  is  neither  more  nor  less.  I was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  boys  who  answered  me  in  first-rate  style  could  be  puzzled 
by  a question  of  that  kind.  . . 

16147.  Chairman. — Did. you  examine  all  the  boys  at  present  in  the  school  c — 1 examined 
all  the  head-class  boys  last  May.  ...  . . „ , 

16148.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— Are  you  in  the  habit  of  examining  m schools? — Yes;  1 was 
in  every  examination  Mr.  Kennedy  had  since  he  came  in. 

16149.  Are  you  generally  in  the  habit  of  examining  in  schools? — I examined  in  several 

16150.  What  schools? — I examined  in  Rathfarnham  for  at  least  two  or  three  months 
for  nine  years.  . , . ,,  , , . . c ,, 

16151-  Any  other  school  ? — I think  I examined  in  Mountrath  school  at  one  time,  for  the 
Dean  of  Clonfert.  . . . , . . . ,.  .. 

16152.  Can  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  scholars,  and  testing  the 
proficiency  of  boys  in  elementary  schools  ? — I cannot  say  I am.  in  the  habit ; it  is  not  my 

^ 16153.  That  is  why  I ask  the  question  ? — I think  I am  very  capable  of  it,  and  of  finding 
out  a fallacy  when  it  is  put.  1 am  very  certain  a herring  and  a-half  is  a most  absurd 

question;  I know  that  without  going  to  school  or  college  either. 

16154.  Did  you  examine  the  boys  in  English? — 1 did.  I examined  them  in  English 
orammar  and  geography,  and  writing  from  dictation,  and  reading  and  spelling.  I took, 
as  a ^round-work,  the  books  of  the  National  Board  ; I brought  them  with  me.  I brought 
a geography,  having  black  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and  I required  them  to  point  out  to  me  the  remarkable  towns, 
and  the  remarkable  rivers  of  those  parts  of  the  earth ; and  I got  good  answering  in  that 
department.  I examined  them  in  the  common  definitions  of  geography  ; I examined  them 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geography,  also  in  English  grammar.  I took  an 
English  grammar  of  the  National  Board  for  my  text-book.  I did  not  know  what  their 
books  were,  and  I thought  those  the  best.  There  are  parts  of  that  book  that  exhibit  bad 
specimens  of  grammar.  I required  them  to  correct  the  grammar  in  syntax  and  spelling— 
to  correct  the  bad  syntax  and  spelling.  _ 9 

16155.  Did  you  find  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  those  things  perfectly  satisiactory  .— 
Very  satisfactory,  quite  remarkable. 

16156.  Did  you  find  that  the  whole  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class  were  able  to  distinguisu 
the  different  parts  of  speech  ?— Decidedly  ; not  only  the  parts  of  speech  ; but  they  were 
quite  up  to  the  principles  of  grammar.  , , . ,, 

16157.  I did  not  find  that  the  boys  of  the  first  class,  when  1 examined  them  the  otnei 
day,  could  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech  ; several  of  them  made  signal  mistakes . 

Some  boys  make  it  a point  on  a great  occasion,  when  a great  man  is  before  them,  to  be 

silent ; they  think  it  better  manners  to  be  silent.  I made  it  a point  to  get  rid  of  all  sorts 
of  bashfulness  on  their  part,  taking  them  up  separately,  when  the  master  would  be  by;  an 
I certainly  was  very  much  surprised  by  their  answering.  I knew  they  were  all  Protestants, 
and  that  I would  not  offend  any  prejudice,  which  I am  certainly  very  far  from  attempting, 
and  I took  up  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  made  them  give  me  the  parts  of  speech  contained  i 
it,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  was  scarcely  a mistake.  . . , 

16153.  Did  you  examine  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  English,  occurring  in  what  y 
read? — I did. 
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16lo9-  Did  you  find  them  able  to  give  the  meanings  of  English  words  ? — I did  not  ask 
them  any  jaw-breakers ; I do  not  think  it  shows  much  learning  to  know  them:  but  the 
common  words  of  the  mother  tongue  I did  ask  them,  and  found  them  as  well  up  to  them 
as  most  people  in  Trinity  College.  1 

1616°.  WouM. you,  have  thought  it  unreasonable  to  ask  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  ] 
• terrific,  formidable,”  which  occurred  in  the  passage  they  read  to  me,  out  of  one  of  the 
leading  books  of  the  National  Board  ?— Certainly  not ; I do  not  think  they  are  very 
formidable  or  terrific  words ; I think  they  are  very  common ; but  I would  prefer  the 
Saxon-derived  words:  these  are  words  that  I think  they  are  specially  up  to:  people  in 
th^,t™e  llfe  J and  t!iey  are  better  than  those  classically  derived  words  ' 1 1 

YViThey  tT°,S.e,  wor<Js  in  their  wading  lesson?— I do  not  mean  to  say  I 
avoided  them  at  all;  I did  not  make  a distinction  between  the  classically-derived  words 
and  the  baxon-denved  words. 

16162.  Then  you  could  hardly  believe  that  the  boys  examined  on  that  occasion,  and  who 
answered  you  so  very  well,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  such  a word  as  “formidable” 
—that  there  was  not  a single  boy  in  the  school  able  to  say  what  it  was  ? — I venture  to  say 
before^™”6**  tiem  * woud  Set  ^hem  to  tell  me  the  meaning;  they  might  be  silent 

16163.  They  were  not  silent  before  me  at  all? — They  were  silent  about  the  herring  and 


16164.  Who  said  they  were  silent  ? — I thought  you  said  so. 

16165.  I did  not  say  so ; I said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I said  the 
answered  accurately  ? — It  is  impossible  to  answer  it  accurately. 

16166.  That  is  your  opinion. 

16167.  Chairman. — How  many  boys  did  you  examine? — About  a 
school  was  then  very  much  fallen- off. 

16168.  That  was  last  May? — May  twelve  months,  and  last  May. 

16169.  How  many  did  you  examine  last  May  ?— About  twelve  of  the 
did  not  examine  the  lower  classes. 


question  was  not 
dozen  boys;  the 
upper  classes ; I 


,,  1.6lV°'  m.aiW. obtained  prizes  then?— I cannot  say;  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
tfiat;  1 only  handed  m the  result  of  my  examination  to  the  superintendent ; I did  not  take 
any  part  m the  adjudication  of  the  prizes. 

16171.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— I think  it  right  to  state  for  your  information  that  on  the 
occasion  of  my  examining  those  boys,  they  did  not  show  the  slightest  appearance  of  being 
intimidated  by  my  examination,  or  a bit  less  able  to  answer  me  than  they  would  have 
been  to  answer  any  other  stranger  who  examined  them ; and  you  are  not  correct  in 
assuming  that  they  were  silent  when  I proposed  those  questions. — I thought  you  meant 
to  convey  that.  ° J 


16172.  I meant  to  convey  no  such  thing;  and  I used  no  words  calculated  to  convey 
such  an  impression ; when  I asked  the  questions,  the  boys  answered  freely  and  without 
signs  of  fear — I am  only  talking  about  the  herring  and  a-half. 

16173.  I asked  a great  many  other  questions,  and  the  boys  showed  no  appearance  of 
being  alarmed  or  uneasy— I am  only  talking  of  the  herring-and-a-half  question  I heard 
this  day  week. 


16174.  They  were  asked  a great  many  other  questions,  to  which  they  gave  answers  in 
the  most  unembarrassed  manner,  and  incorrect  answers. 

16175.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  the  Commissioners  ? I 

examined  them  in  spelling ; and  the  text  I took  was  the  different  words  that  occurred  in 
their  reading  lessons.  I think  it  the  best  kind  of  test  in  spelling  to  take  the  words  as 
they  come,  and  I found  very  good  answering ; I am  rather  surprised  to  hear  they  could 
not  answer  “ formidable  ” and  “ terrific.” 


16176.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Only  one  boy  attempted  to  answer  as  to  the  word  “formidable,” 
a’ld _ais  answer  was,  “Having  to  do  with  form.”  One  boy  answered  me  very  respectably, 
the  head  boy  of  the  class ; he  answered  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  questions  I 
proposed,  and  the  answering  of  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  was  very  inferior  indeed.  My 
opinion  on  that  point  was  not  formed  hastily ; and  I have  had  very  considerable  experience 
of  late  in  examining  in  elementary  schools  ? — I examined  them  for  seven  hours ; and  the 
result  in  my  mind  was  very  satisfactory  : from  eleven  till  six  o’clock. 

. 161 7 7.  The  result  of  your  testimony  is,  that  you  are  satisfied  the  boys  are  very  well 
instructed  in  this  school  ?— Much  more  than  satisfied ; I am  quite  sure  of  it.  I was  quite 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  they  had. 

16178.  Did  you  examine  the  j'unior  class  ? — I did  not ; it  was  not  submitted  to  me.  I 
examined  the  girls  also;  not  in  so  many  branches  as  the  boys.  I found  the  girls  very  good 
answerers  indeed. 


16179.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  boys  whom  you  examined  are  the 
same  boys  I examined  the  other  day? — I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

16180.  Did  you  not  state  first  they  were  the  same  boys  you  examined  last?  — I 
understood  from  the  superintendent  there  was  no  change. 

16181.  I ask  you  what  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  boys  you  examined  are  the 
same  boys  I examined;  you  stated  at  first  they  were.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying 
that  ? — This  reason : I examined  the  boys  I was  told  were  the  head  boys ; you  examined, 
1 understood,  the  head  boys. 

16182.  I examined  the  boys  in  what  I was  told  was  the  head  class  ? — Tou  examined  the 
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head  boys,  and  I examined  the  head  boys.  I understand  there  is  no  change  in  the  head 
boys ; therefore,  it  must  follow  you  examined  the  same  boys  I examined. 

16183.  When  did  you  examine  last? — Last  May. 

16184.  Does  the  head  class  remain  unaltered  in  the  school ; or  may  not  the  boys  who 
were  in  the  head  class  in  May  have  passed  out  of  the  school  in  the  meantime  ? — Of  course. 

16185.  Then,  what  reason  have  you  for  stating  that  in  this  case  they  were  the  same  ? — 
Simply  that  I understand — I am  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  Kennedy,  who  can  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — I understand  the  boys  I examined  last  May  remain  in  the  school  to  the  present, 
moment. 

16186.  You  take  for  granted  they  are  the  same?— Not  altogether  for  granted  ; but  you 
have  Mr.  Kennedy  before  you,  and  you  can  ascertain  whether  I am  right  or  wrong. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy  further  examined. 

16187.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Are  the  boys  in  the  head  class  now  the  same  boys  that 
were  in  it  in  May  last? — There  are-  boys  in  the  class  now  who  were  not  in  it  when 
Mr.  Studdert  examined ; but  most  of  the  boys  in  it  were  there  when  he  examined. 

16188.  Do  you  think,  most  of  the  boys  examined  by  him  in  May  last,  were  subjected  to 
my  examination  the  other  day? — I think  so — that  they  ought  to  have  been  there;  but  you  went 
there  at  a time  when  there  were  fewer  boys  in  the  school  than  usual.  I did  not  see  the 
state  of  the  class  list  at  the  time ; but  if  you  tell  me  the  probable  number  of  boys  you 
examined,  I might  be  able  to  tell  you. 

16189-  Mr.  Stephens. — “ Boys  present,  fifteen.” 

16190.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — And  I examined  about  half  that  number. 

16191.  Mr.  Stephens. — There  were  eighteen  boys  on  the  roll;  fifteen  present  and 
three  absent. — I should  say  most  of  the  boys  you  examined  were  present  when  Mr.  Stud- 
dert examined.  I should  say  it  must  be  so. 

Launeelot  Studdert,  Esq.  further  examined. 

16192.  If  I gave  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  questions  on  mental  arithmetic,  it  might 
confirm  my  testimony  to  show  it  was  impossible  the  boys  I examined  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  truism  that  there  are  twelvepence  in  a shilling ; that  three  half-pence  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  a shilling,  that  one  and  a-half  bears  to  twelve.  That  is  a mere  truism  if  it 
can  be  dignified  by  such  a name.  I asked  them,  for  instance,  to  find  the  wages  for  the  313 
working  days  of  the  year  at  once,  without  putting  a pen  to  paper.  I asked  them,  given  the 
wages  tor  a day,  to  answer  for  the  365  days.  I asked  them  the  interest  upon  a sum  of 
money  at  five  per  cent,  for  a month,  or  any  number  of  months.  I asked  them,  given  the 
price  of  any  one  article  to  find  the  price  of  a dozen,  or  a gross,  and  reversing  the  matter. 

16193.  Mr.  Stephens. — And  how  many  boys  were  able  to  answer  the  questions  correctly  ? 
— Every  one  in  the  class. 

16194.  Chairman. — What  is  your  profession? — I am  a barrister. 

16195.  Are  you  a relation  of  Mr.  Kennedy? — I am  his  uncle. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  this  school  see  page  844.] 


Dean  Scardeville’s  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  Endowments  for  a Protestant 
School  at  Swords — (in  continuation). 

Mr.  James  M.  Christy  sworn  and  examined. 

16196.  Chairman Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  parish  of  Swords  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

16197-  Have  you  lived  long  in  Swords  ? — I have  been  living  in  Swords  for  twenty-four 
years. 

16198.  Have  you  acted  as  churchwarden? — Very  often.  Dr.  Farren  and  Mr.  Baker 
also  acted.  I was  appointed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

16199.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  you  act  first  as  churchwarden? — I think  it  is  near 
twenty  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

16200.  When  did  you  last  act  as  churchwarden  ? — I only  got  notice  in  my  bed  last  night 
to  attend  here ; and  if  I had  known  I was  to  be  examined,  I could  have  refreshed  my 
memory  on  those  things. 

16201.  When  did  you  last  act  as  churchwarden? — Well,  I think  it  is  about  four  or  five 
years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

16202.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  thing  about  Dean  Scardeville  bequeathing  a sum 
of  money  for  the  support  of  a school  in  the  parish  of  Swords  ? — I do  not  know  any  such 
thing. 

16203.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? — I have  seen  maps  and  papers  relative  to  the  estate, 
when  I was  churchwarden. 

16204.  What  estate  ? — The  Economy  estate,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  church  estate, 
I always  understood,  and  I believe  it  is  exclusively  a Protestant  charity. 

16205.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  many  Protestant  children  have 
been  educated  out  of  the  funds  of  this  charity  ? — I never  heard  or  knew  of  any  one  being 
educated  out  of  it. 

16206.  Chairman. — Did  you  know  it  was  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education  for 
the  Protestant  children  ? — I am  acquainted  with  Swords  for  about  forty  years,  and  I always 
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understood  that  chanty  was  exclusively  for  a Protestant  school ; but  when  this  borough  Dublin 

SC^fi°onvailn  mt°  °Perait,10n’  tbe  other  was  suppressed.  This  is  what  I always  understood.  ’ 

recollect  any  Protestant  school  being  there  before  the  present  school  was  Dcaf 

r,r‘ °u  Tut ; ??  is- 1 beliCT°-  °id- 

,,  VVtl?  ieP°rted  m the  neighbourhood  that  there  had  been  a Protestant  school  ™*ts  for  a Protestant 

iMnn  n6  ?be  pr,esent,  scboc>1  ?— Certainly,  I always  heard  it  for  forty  years.  Scho°l at  Swords. 

16209.  Did  you  hear  how  that  school  was  supported?— Out  of  the  Economy  estate ; and  Mr'  J-  M-  Ctoisty. : 
1 can  show  where  the  lands  have  been  made  away  with  and  misappropriated,  and  I can  lay 

twnfftr  UP011  +the  gr°Und  tbat,  bas  been  taken  away  b)r  oW  churchwardens  that  were 
tbeie  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  maps  can  show  it. 

16210.  Y\  here  are  those  maps?— When  I was  appointed,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction— 
a good  many  years  ago,  I think  six  or  eight  years  ago— amongst  the  Protestant  portion  of 
the  parishioners,  and  a wish  to  have  this  estate  investigated,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Vicar 
consented  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  all  these  maps  and  papers. 

Henry  Baker  was  my  co-churchwarden,  and  I think  he  could  tell  you  as  much  about  it ; 

1 think  he  could,  or  he  ought  to  do  it. 

ifloio  T^ben  d*d  y°u  S8e  tbe  maPs? — Upon  that  occasion. 

1 6212.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  now  ?— Why,  Mr.  Moffett  and  the  Honourable  and 
Rev.  \ ical  must  have  them  in  their  possession ; they  got  them  back  again.  The  com- 
mittee had  several  meetings ; and  they  would  not  supply  us  with  the  maps  any  more. 

We  asked  for  further  documents  and  further  papers,  and  they  were  refused;  and  the  thing 
was  all  quashed,  and  we  were,  in  fact,  turned  out. 

y°u  e_ver  bear  out  of  what  funds  the  Economy  estate  was  formed? — It 
consists  ot  houses  and  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swords. 

, lb21i-  bbd  you  ever  understand  the  bequest  of  Dean  Scardeville  to  have  been  added 
to  the  Economy  estate . — I always  understood  this  estate  originally  belonged  to  Dean 
i roi  * *n  P le  ®state  was  bequeathed  by  him ; and  I believe  the  Dean’s  will  will  show  it. 
o lo.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Economy  estate,  or  part  of  it,  was  bought  out  of  a sum 
bequeathed  by  Dean  Scardeville  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land? — Yes,  I did,  now  that 
you  refresh  my  memory  on  that  point ; there  was  money  left,  and  there  was  money  lost, 
oo,  by  lending  it  out  at  interest.  The  vestry  book  of  Swords  gives  a whole  history  of 
this  estate.  Ihe  two  churchwardens  and  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Vicar  were  the 
trustees  tor  this ; and  when  I was  churchwarden  I felt  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  this  account 
every  yean  I his  account  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  gentleman  furnished,  and  he  called 
on  me  to  sign  it ; and  when  I was  asked  to  sign  the  account,  I was  brought  up  like  a 
blind  man  to  sign  an  account  I knew  nothing  about.  I asked  for  the  particulars  of 
expenditure,  and  I would  not  sign  it.  I took  the  oath  required  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  a churchwarden,  that  I should  do  my  duty ; and  having  taken  that  oath,  I felt  it  my 
duty  to  ask  for  the  particulars.  I could  see  nothing,  nor  would  I be  allowed  to  get 
any  vouchers  for  the  accounts. 


{6216.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  legacy  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson  ? — I do  not. 

Ib21  (.  Have  you  heard  that  any  lands  were  left  by  him  to  the  parish  of  Swords  ? — No, 
^ Mis  tv!?  ^ bm’  not  tbat  b recollect.  I have  been  brought  here  quite  unawares. 
16218.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Biass  having  lived  in 
ilo  dld  not ; but  1 knew  of  a Colonel  Philips  having  been  there. 

16219  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  mill  on  the  Economy  lands  ? — I know  the  mill  very 
well,  it  joins  the  Economy  lands  ; but  I never  heard  it  was  part  of  the  Economy  lands;  I 
now  the  first  Lord  Talbot  had  it ; Colonel  Philips’s  father  sold  it  to  him  : it  was  sold 
again.  Lord  Talbot,  after  being  in  possession  of  the  mill  for  fifty  years,  had  to  give  it  up — 
_e  predecessor  of  the  present  Lord  Talbot — he  returned  it  to  Colonel  Philips’s  son. 
l fioo  no, tlt  e to  an|b  submitted  at  once  ; that  is  all  I know  about  the  mill. 

1 6220.  Mr.  Stephens — Who  has  the  custody  of  the  documents  and  records  belonging  to 
tlie  Jlconomy  estate?— Why,  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Moffett,  who 
is  his  agent. 

16221.  Had  he  them  in  1850,  while  you  were  churchwarden? — Yes,  certainly,  I 
tv.?  bad  tbose  maPs>  and  other  maps  and  papers,  which  I saw. 

.16222.  Did  you  always  refuse  to  sign  the  accounts  ? — No,  I did  not  always  refuse  ; but 
irom  the  time  I took  the  oath  I certainly  refused. 

16223.  When  did  you  take  the  oath  ? — The  last  time  I was  churchwarden  I took  the 
oa  i to  act.  Previously  to  that  I signed  it,  when  my  co-churchwarden  signed ; I did  not 
wish  not  to  sign,  when  he  was  satisfied,  Dr.  Farren ; what  I said  was,  that  if  Dr.  Farren 
signed  it,  I would  sign  it. 

16224.  And  I understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  always  refused  to  give  you  any  infor- 
na  ion  oil  the  subj'ect, although  you  were  churchwarden  ? — Certainly;  except  upon  that 
occasion  of  the  committee,  there  were  four  of  five  gentlemen.  There  was  a gentleman 
on  committee  who  is  not  now  alive,  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  John  William  Stubbs. 

6225.  Do  you  remember  what  the  annual  income  of  the  Economy  lands  was  ? — I 
cannot  recollect;  I think  it  was  about  .£177,  something  about  that;  but  the  account  I 
saw  always  produced  generally  showed  that  there  was  from  T200  to  T300  always  in  debt 
o the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard ; and  then  there  was  near  T300  of  the  income  on  this 
conomy  estate  applied  to  purchase  a house  for  the  curate — to  purchase  a house  from  the 
ev.  Mr.  Thomas.  He  was  curate,  and  got  the  house,  as  the  papers  show.  This  house 
e onged  to  the  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas ; that  was  twenty  years  ago.  He  got  a 
ease  from  the  Economy  trustees.  I signed  this  lease.  I signed  several  leases  that  were 
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Dublin.  made  by  the  two  churchwardens  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  ; and  there  was  a lease  made 
Dean  Scardeville’s  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  and  he  improved  this  house ; and  then  when  he  left  the  parish 

and  Archdeacon  there  was  no  residence  for  the  curate ; and  then  the  money  was  applied  to  buy  this  house, 

Hewitson's  Endow-  which  I protested  against,  and  always  protested  against.  I thought  it  was  a misapplica- 
“£utFSwo,Tt  tion  °f  the  funas- 

Mr  J M Christy  16226.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  expended  out  of  the  Economy  funds  ? — I 
think  there  was,  on  that  occasion,  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  something  near  4)300, 
about  41250. 

16227.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  money  having  been  given  to  any  other  person 
besides  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  ? — I am  not  aware ; the  book  shows  all  this,  and  my  name 
is  in  that  book  in  the  vestry- room.  I am  misrepresented  there  as  having  signed  a thing 
which  I protested  against  at  the  time,  and  protest  against  now  again.  I thought  it  was  a 
misapplication  of  the  funds. 

16228.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  Economy  funds  having  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  ? — I do  not  know ; I am  not. 

16229.  During  the  time  you  were  churchwarden? — No,  I never  did. 

16230.  Can  you  describe  to  me  where  the  lands  are  situate  belonging  to  the  Economy 
fund  ? — They  are,  generality,  in  small  plots,  houses  in  the  town  of  Swords,  and  plots 
of  ground  round  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  them  are  two,  three,  four,  and  five  miles 
away. 

16231.  Could  you  point  them  out  if  any  person  went  with  you  ? — I could  not  without 
maps. 

16232.  Could  you  with  the  maps  ? — Oh,  certainly.  Any  body  could  do  it  with  the 
maps. 

16233.  And  these  maps  were  in  the  possession  of  the  vicar  in  1850,  when  you  were 
churchwarden  ? — If  that  was  the  year,  I was  churchwarden. 

16234.  Were  they  in  the  possession  of  the  vicar  when  you  last  held  the  office  of  church- 
warden?— When  I was  a churchwarden;  and  at  the  time  there  were  four  or  five  gentlemen 
appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  income  derivable  from  these  lands.  I saw  these 
maps,  and  another  gentleman  with  me  saw  them : Mr.  Baker  for  one,  and  Mr.  Stubbs. 

16235.  Give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee? 
— J ohn  William  Stubbs  is  dead;  Henry  Baker  lives  at  Swords.  There  was  another 
gentleman  at  Swords,  who  was  one  of  the  committee ; he  is  not  there  now,  he  is  gone 
to  Australia. 

16236.  There  were  five  on  the  committee.  Who  was  the  fifth  ? — I think  there  were 
four  or  five.  I was  one ; this  gentleman  that  is  gone  to  Australia  was  one.  We  met 
several  times,  and  had  several  appointments,  which  were  not  attended ; may  be  only  one 
or  two  attended,  and  then  tliere  was  no  business  done. 

16237.  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  universally  reputed  in  the  town  of  Swords,  that 
anterior  to  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the  borough  school,  the  funds  from  the  Economy 
estate  were  applied  to  the  promotion  of  education  ? — All  I can  say  is,  that  I always  heard 
it;  that  at  the  time  the  borough  school  came  into  operation  the  other  was  suppressed.  I 
do  not  know  it  from  my  own  knowledge ; that  is  from  common  report. 

16238.  Did  you  ever  hear’  that  report  contradicted? — Never,  except  by  Mr.  Howard. 

16239.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Swords  ? — On  the  3rd  of  April,  next,  I will  be  in 
Swords  twenty-four  years ; but  I was  living  within  a few  miles  of  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before.  I am  living  within  the  borough  of  Swords.  I am  the  owner  of  forty  acres  of  ground 
there. 

16240.  Then,  you  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  borough 
of  Swords  for  thirty- five  years? — For  thirty-five  years  I have  known  Swords,  having 
lived  at  Malahide,  previously,  and  at  Balbriggan ; but  when  I came  to  Swords  I took  the 
greatest  interest  in  this,  having  my  property  there,  and  it  being  an  old  ancient  place ; I 
took  a great  interest  in  this  school,  and  wished  to  inform  myself  as  much  as  I could  upon 
every  point. 

16241.  I have  one  fact  to  state,  which  has  just  occurred  to  me  ; it  was  an  omission  on 
my  part  not  to  state  it  before : I was  the  only  churchwarden  I ever  knew  of  in  the  parish 
of  Swords  who  took  the  oath  of  office — I just  wished  to  state  that  before  I went  away. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  these  endowments  see  Yol.  II.,  p.  31.] 


Borough  School  of 
Swords — con. 


R.  J . O’Grady,  m.d. 


Borough  School  of  Swords — (in  continuation). 

Richard  John  O'Grady , m.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

16242.  Chairman. — Are  you  physician  to  the  borough  school  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

16243.  Do  you  also  act  as  apothecary? — I dispense  medicines  to  different  applicants. 

16244.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  notice  that  the  apothecary  is  expected  to  keep  a regular 
account  of  the  persons  relieved,  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  and  the  medicines  furnished, 
and  to  report  once  a-year  to  the  governors  the  number  of  persons  receiving  medical  treat- 
ment and  relief,  and  their  diseases : have  you  done  so  ? — I have  never  given  any  report. 

16245.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I think  in  1851. 

16246.  Can  you  state  how  manjr  persons  you  have  relieved  since  that  time,  on  au 
average  in  each  year  ? — On  an  average  in  each  year,  from  1,200  to  1,400. 

16247.  Have  you  made  any  report  to  the  governors  of  the  number  relieved? — I 
have  not. 
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16248.  Have  you  kept  a regular  account  of  the  number  ? — From  forty-seven  to  fifty-one  Dublin. 

and  fifty-two.  I kept  an  account  of  the  number  of  patients  in  tbe  dispensary  books  ; but  

when  the  new  law  came  into  operation  I did  not  keep  any  report  book  for  the  school,  Boro,f‘  School  of 
except  cases  of  interest  that  I took  notes  of  for  my  own  information.  bwords. 

16249.  How  is  the  dispensary  you  speak  of  supported?— Under  the  Medical  Charities  Act.  R'  J‘  °’Grady’  M-D- 

16250.  How  was  it  supported  before  the  Medical  Charities  Act  ?— It  was  supported  by 
subscriptions,  and  a sum  of  money  from  the  Swords  school. 

16251.  Then,  is  what  is  called  your  salary,  4270  a-year,  considered  as  a subscription  to 
the  dispensary  ? — I think  we  did  consider  it  so. 

16252.  How  many  persons  have  you  relieved  on  orders  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Swords,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  or  the  deputy  superintendent,  during  1854  ? — I 
got  no  tickets  in  the  year  1854. 

16253.  None  since  the  beginning  of  1854? — No;  not  one. 

16254.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then,  what  services  have  you  rendered  during  the  year  1854  for 
the  £70  that  you  have  received  from  the  school  of  Swords  ? — I relieved  the  persons  in  the 
school,  the  master  and  mistress — any  of  them  that  applied,  the  children,  their  parents, 
and  also  any  of  the  persons  of  Swords  who  applied  to  me,  that  did  not  come  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act. 

16255.  How  many  of  them  applied  upon  orders  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Vicar  of  Swords, 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  or  the  deputy  superintendent,  during  1854  ? — None. 

16256.  How  many  in  the  year  1853  ? — In  the  year  1853,  none. 

16257.  How  many  in  1855,  from  the  1st  of  January  down  to  the  present  moment? 

— I got  one  order  in  the  year  1855. 

16258.  How  many  in  1851  ? — I could  not  say  the  number  exactly.  Mr.  Ormsby  was 
in  Swords,  in  that  year,  and  used  to  give  orders. 

16259.  From  1851,  down  to  the  present  time,  you  received  no  application  in  writing,  for 
relief,  from  the  vicar  or  curate  ? — I received  one  the  day  before  yesterday  from  the  vicar. 

16260.  In  1854  there  was  no  application  ? — None. 

16261.  In  1853  ?— None. 

16262.  In  1852  ? — Not  more  than  twenty,  if  so  many. 

16263.  How  many  in  1851  ? — I should  say  not  more  than,  probably,  100. 

16264.  Then,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  down  to  this  time,  you  have  only  received 
applications  on  behalf  of  one  person  ? — That  is  all. 

16265.  What  amount  of  salary  did  you  receive  from  1st  January,  1853,  down  to  the 
present  moment?— I received  £70  in  1853,  £70  in  1854,  and  I received  three  parts  for 
the  year  1855. 

16266.  That,  perhaps,  explains  why  you  have  not  kept  a regular  accoimt  of  the  persons 
relieved,  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  and  medicines  furnished,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  January  6,  1847  ? — I never  was  asked  for  an  account. 

16267.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1851  that  I was  appointed  to  the  Dispensary,  and 
although  I have  not  received  written  applications,  yet,  I have  a number  of  persons  daily 
applying  for  relief,  at  my  own  house. 

The  Rev.  William  Gilbert  Ormsby  further  examined.  Eev.  \y.  G.  Ormsby. 

16268.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  additional  evidence  to  give  that  you  think  would  be 
important,  either  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  Swords  school,  or  the  application 
of  the  funds  ? — I could  give  a great  deal  of  information,  more  than  what  was  elicited 
yesterday,  but  I really  cannot  see  on  what  particular  points  it  might  be  required.  I had 
six  years’  experience  of  Swords,  and  I am  in  a position  to  answer  any  questions  the  Com- 
missioners may  put,  but  I scarcely  know  what  information  to  volunteer. 

16269.  Could  you  suggest  any  thing  that  you  think  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school? — I would  recommend  that  there  should  be  something  in  the  way  of  either  manu- 
facturing or  agricultural  pursuits  carried  out,  and  the  children  instructed  in  them.  It  was 
my  desire  all  along  to  do  so,  but  I found  that  from  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  educa- 
tional system  I brought  in,  I could  not  effect  more  until  the  funds  were  extended,  or  until 
there  was  a greater  saving  on  them ; but  had  I remained  in  Swords  for  some  years,  I 
anticipated  having  some  improvements,  such  as  in  manufactures  or  agriculture,  as  the 
Board  might  permit. 

16270.  Are  you  of  opinion  the  funds  have  been  expended  according  to  the  charter  ? — 

I am.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  different  items  in  the  charter,  education  seems  to  be 
the  first,  and  therefore  it  was  to  improve  the  educational  system  I first  commenced, 
leaving  it  to  commence  other  branches  according  as  I might  be  enabled  to  do  so.  There 
is  one  remark  I would  make  with  respect  to  the  coal.  The  reason  there  was  such  a falling- 
off  in  late  years  in  the  coal  list  was  this : when  I came  first  to  Swords,  there  was  no  person 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  coals  to  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Several  persons  latterly 
commenced  to  carry  coals  on  their  own  account,  as  they  do  about  the  streets  in  this  city, 
and  the  consequence  was  persons  did  not  apply  to  the  governors’  coal  depot  as  much  as 
they  formerly  did.  I know  that  from  the  very  commencement  there  has  been  constant 
quarrelling  with  regard  to  the  funds,  that  there  was  quarrelling  for  ten  j’-ears  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Government  grant,  as  I am  informed,  though  I do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  book.  In  the  year  1804,  imme- 
diately after  the  Union,  there  was  £15,000  granted,  and  the  people  of  the  town  immediately 
commenced  quarrelling  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  sum,  £15,000, 1 believe,  remained  in  the  Bank,  accumulating  for  somewhere  about  ten 
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or.  twelve  years  ; and  at  tlie  end  of  that,  time,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  amounted  to  some- 
thing about  £27,000.  That  then  the  Government  gave  the  charter  according  to  which  the 
money  was  to  be  applied,  and  they  directed  by  the  charter  the  founding  of  Swords  school, 
finding  the  inhabitants  themselves  could  not  agree  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  money 
This  is  what  I have  collected  from  the  book. 

10271.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  while  you  were  superintendent  the  proceeds  of  this  fund 
were  distributed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  ? — According  to  the  terms  of 
precedence  in  the  charter,  so  far  as  I remember  it. 

16272.  Mr.  Stephens. — Read  from  the  words  “ to  be  applied  in  the  first  place" — “ To  be 
applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools,  to  be  established 
within  the  said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  education  of  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  in  such 
branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  live* 
“hood ; and  that  said  Commissioners  did,  by  their  said  adjudication  recommend  that  the 
children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  the 
schoolhouse.” 

10273.  Is  not  that  the  primary  object  of  the  charter  ? — That  is,  I believe. 

16274.  “ And  the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but 
frugal  meal.  ’ That  is  absolute  ? — I believe  it  is. 

.16275.  Chairman. — Was  that  complied  with? — I think  I explained  that  yesterday.  I 
will  explain  it  again.  When  I came  to  Swords  school  I found  that  the  children  in  the 
infant  school  had  been  receiving  a daily  meal — that  is,  a piece  of  bread,  nothing  more ; 
that  there  had  not  any  food  been  given  in  the  adult  school,  and  I believe  for  good  reasons, 
that  I am  perfectly  assured ; I do  not  know  whether  I may  say  the  majority,  but  a large 
number  of  the  people  would  have  refused  it.  They  were  a class  beyond  taking  a meal ; 
they  might  have  taken  a piece  of  bread.  I did  not,  therefore,  introduce  it,  but  I increased 
the  quantity  in  the  infant  school. 

16270.  But  do  you  not  think  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the' charter,  apiece  of 
bread  ought  to  have  been  offered  to  every  child  in  the  school? — I do  ; and  if  I had  then 
the  view  I have  of  it  now,  I should  have  carried  it  out;  but  I did  not  look  on  it  in  that 
way.  1 considered  it  quite  sufficient  to  give  bread  to  the  infant  school. 

16277.  Mr.  Stephens. — Having  the  charter  now  before  you,  do  you  consider  that  the 
system  of  education  pursued  when  you  were  superintendent  was  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  charter  ? — I do.  I would  separate  the  feeding  and  the  education.  I think 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  as  I now  understand  it,  the  meal  should  have 
been  given  as  the  charter  seems  to  provide  ; but  I do  maintain  that  so  far  as  the  education 
was  carried  out,  it  was  done  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  charier,  as  far  as  I 
knew'  of  it,  and  as  the  governors,  I believe,  viewed  it. 

16278.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  the  application  of  the  fimds  of  the 
charity  before  there  is  a surplus,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  after  there  is  a surplus, 
the  charter  ? I consider  that,  of  course,  there  should  be  the  proper  education  of  the 
children,  and  that  education  not  merely  in  reading,  'writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  an  educa- 
tion that  the  advance  of  the  times  would  require. 

16279.  That  is  an  education  different  from  the  language  of  the  charter.  The  charter 
must  be  the  foundation  and  source  of  your  rights  ? — That  is  all  true.  I am  only  giving 
my  opinion  and  belief,  that  the  authors  of  the  charter  did  not  intend — if  reading,  writ- 
mg,  and  arithmetic  were  all  that  were  required  in  those  days,  and  that  if  there  was  an 
ftfa~  learning — the  instruction  should  be  confined  to  those  things,  but  that  there 
should  .be  such  an  enlarged  education  given  as  would  be  right  for  the  children  to  receive. 

I conceive  a proper  distribution  of  the  funds  was  their  object. 

16280.  What  words  of  the  charter  do  you  rely  upon  in  order  to  support  that  opinion  ? 

JNo  words.  Merely  the  spirit.  My  own  interpretation. 

wn  ^ie  *an§ua6e  being  in  direct  opposition  to  your  representations  of  its  spirit  ? 

What  1 want  to  show  is,  that  the  governors  were  not  bound  down,  if  a better  educa- 
tion  became  necessary  for  the  children  in  Swords  school,  by  the  letter  of  the  charter,  to 
refuse  to  give  the  education  they  considered  necessary. 

16282.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  charter:  first,  where  the  governors  have  no  discre- 
tion ; and  secondly,  where  they  have  a discretion.  The  discretionary  power  commences 
when  a surplus  exists ; but  before  there  is  a surplus  the  governors  have  no  discretionary 
power,  and  they  are  bound  to  follow  the  language  of  the  charter?—' Well,  if  such  had  been 
the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  decidedly  they  -were  wrong  in  giving  liberty  to  introduce  the 
educational  system  I did;  except  inasmuch  as  I acted  according  to  the  best  of  my 

i Edo  T'y  acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  belief. 

16~83.  Look  at  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  10th  of  October,  1855,  and  I ask 
you  whether  that  language  is  in  accordance  with  my  interpretation  of  the  charter,  or 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  your  interpretation  ? Read  the  order.— “ That  no  child 
shau  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to 
w ic  is  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  religious 
instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded  directly  or 
indirect  y from  the  other  advantages  which  the  schools  afford.” 

o2o4.  Is  that  order  in  accordance  with  my  interpretation  of  the  charter,  or  is  it  in 
accor  an ce  with  your  interpretation  ? — I think  that  order  is  more  in  accordance  with  your 
interpretation. 

1628o.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Would  you  conceive  that  the  words,  “reading,  writing,  and 
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arithmetic,  might  he  construed  so  liberally  as  to  include  the  more  extended  course  of 
education  which  you  proposed  to  introduce? — -I  think  arithmetic  would  include  algebra. 
It  might.  But  I do  not  think  those  would  include  singing,  lectures  on  objects.  Book- 
keeping would  be  included  in  arithmetic,  but  not  the  two  I have  mentioned,  according  to 
my  understanding  of  it.  I would  beg  to  make  one  remark,  in  answer  to  the  last  question 
I was  asked : whether  the  order  accorded  most  with  your  interpretation  or  mine.  I think 
it  accords  most  with  yours ; but,  at  the  same  time,  were  I now  asked  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  holding  an  official  situation  under  the  board,  I would  say  it  was  my  opinion,  their 
passing  that  resolution  was,  as  far  as  I understood,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 
I merely  express  my  opinion. 

16286.  Mr.  Stephens.— How  much  did  you  pay  the  physician  during  the  time  of  your 
superintendence  ?— I paid  him  £70  a-year.  That  requires  a little  explanation.  At  first 
the  £70  a-year  was  given  as  a subscription  to  the  county  dispensary,  and  subsequently  it 
was  changed  to  a salary  to  the  physician;  and  in  consideration  of  that  salary  it  was 
expected  he  should  attend  the  parents  of  the  children,  that  he  should  examine  all  the 
children  for  fear  of  any  eruption  getting  into  the  school,  and  that  he  should  attend  the 
officers  of  the  institution,  and  all  others  that  should  be  recommended  in  the  borough  of 
Swords. 

16287.  Have  you  the  charter  before  you? — I have. 

16288.  Be  so  kind  as  to  point  out,  in  the  charter,  the  words  upon  which  you  rely  for 
the  payment  of  £70  a-year  to  the  physician  ?— Here  is  one  passage And  that  any 
further  surplus  still  remaining  should  be  applied  in  premiums  for  the  general  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  or  in  such  other  manner,  and  under  such  regulations, 
as  the  petitioners  and  their  successive  trustees  should  think  would  most  effectually  tend 
to  promote  the  Christian  religion,  and  morality,  good  order,  sobriety,  cleanliness,  industry, 
and  wealth,  within  the  said  borough.”  I think,  for  cleanliness,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
medical  man  to  prevent  eruptions  in  the  school. 

16289.  The  word  “ cleanliness,”  you  think,  would  justify  the  appointment  of  a physician, 
and  the  paying  him  £70  a-year  ? — I think  it  would  involve  the  appointment  of  a medical 
man  to  see  after  the  children. 

16290.  I believe  you  have  stated  you  had  not  funds  in  order  to  introduce  such 
branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  the  most  likely  to  promote  the  future  means  of 
livelihood  of  the  boys  ? — I do  not  think  I stated  it  that  way. 

16291.  But  you  were  anxious  to  introduce  some  improvements,  namely,  such  branches 
of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  the  future  means  of 'livelihood  of  the 
boys,  but  that  you  had  not  means  to  do  so  ? — I did  say  that. 

16292.  That  being  so,  why  did  you  not  stop  the  salary  of  £70  a-year  to  the  physician, 
and  apply  it  to  such  objects,  those  objects  being  primary  in  the  charter  ? — Because  I con- 
sidered it  absolutely  requisite  that  a medical  man  should  attend  the  children  previous  to 
any  expenditure  in  the  way  of  manufactures,  inasmuch  as  if  any  cutaneous  eruption  was 
admitted  into  the  school,  it  would  upset  the  school ; and,  moreover,  there  was  an  immen- 
sity of  good  done  by  having  a medical  man  under  the  control  of  the  board  and  the 
superintendent,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  could  be  attended  to  without  reference 
to  the  county  infirmary. 

16293.  Under  what  language  of  the  charter  do  you  justify  the  expense  of  the  coal-yard? 
—We  may  come  to  what  may  be  termed  “ special  pleading”  on  the  matter. 

16294.  That  has  been  substantially  abolished. — I am  asked  what  particular  word  I rest 
upon.  A man  cannot  eat  unless  he  get  food,  he  could  not  be  fed,  unless  he  boiled  his 
food.  I might,  by  twisting  and  turning,  bring  it  within  the  charter ; but  I took  the  spirit 
of  the  charter,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  system  as  best  I could. 

16295.  But  what  you  have  to  do  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  daily  education  to  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  in  reading,  wilting,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  such 
branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  liveli- 
hood ; and  also  that  the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but 
frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse.  These  directions  are  imperative,  and  the  application  of 
any  surplus  after  that  is  discretionary  ? — But  parallel  with  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  school  I considered  the  attendance  of  the  medical  man ; inasmuch,  if  they  required 
relief  they  got  it  immediately  from  the  medical  man. 

16296.  You  set  up  your  opinion  against  the  language  of  the  charter? — I set  up  my 
opinion,  as  far  as  it  goes ; I do  not  mean  to  dictate  to  any  one. 

16297.  How  do  you  justify  the  expense  for  the  coals? — I say,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  charter  I justify  it,  although  I may  not  be  able  to  put  my  finger  on  the  particular 
point  in  the  charter  that  particularly  authorizes  that  expenditure  ; yet  having  found  it  so, 

I could  only  go  on  with  it,  inasmuch  as  it  promoted  the  very  great  comfort  of  the  people 

16298.  Then  you  do  not  justify  it  under  the  charter,  but  as  a custom  that  existed  anterior 
to  your  becoming  superintendent  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say  the  charter,  in  so  many  words, 
provided  there  should  be  a coal-yard ; nor  do  I say  that  if  I had  gone  originally  to 
Swords,  being  appointed  the  first  superintendent,  that  it  would  have  occurred  to  me  to 
open  a coal-yard.  Perhaps  not;  but  I do  say,  having-found  it  there,  I considered  it  of. 
so  much  comfort  to  the  people,  I would  not  be  the  one  to  remove  it  from  them.  You 
asked  me  to  communicate  any  information  I had : I feel  bound  to  state  this,  that  on 
several  occasions  during  the  examination  of  the  children,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Swords, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  invited  to  the  schools ; that  on  several  occasions 
Roman  Catholics  did  attend.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  the  parish  priest,  came  to  the  schools ; 
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and,  as  well  I remember,  be  was  there  on  one  occasion  I was  in  it,  and  was  invited  to 
attend  while  the  children  were  being  examined  ; I knew  Roman  Catholics  heard  the  exami- 
nations, and  there  was  never  any  objection  made  to  me  as  an  officer  of  the  board  against 
any  instruction  then  given.  Moreover,  I state  positively  that  up,  to  the  time' of  my 
leaving,  the  schools  were  in  a flourishing  state,  during  the  time  Archbishop  Murray  was 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  'resident  clergy  of  Swords  never  did  take  or 
assume  any  hostile  attitude  against  the  school;  and  that  within  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Murray,  these  schools  were  at  once  emptied  of  the  children. 

The  Rev.  TV.  S.  Kennedy  further  examined. 

16299.  I beg  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  coal-yard  and  the  payment  of  the  physician, 
Mr.  Stephens,  I think,  said  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
charter;  I beg  to  state  I have  in  my  possession  copies  of  a case  identical  in  both  instances 
submitted  to  the  Solicitor-General  at  the  time  Mr.  Woulfe  was  Attorney-General;  and 
also  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Pennefatlier,  stating  it  was  lawful  and  right  for  the 
Governors  to  open  a coal-yard,  and  to  distribute  coals  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough; 
and  that  it  was  also  right,  and  proper,  and  lawful  for  them  to  pay  a physician. 

16300.  Chairman — Was  that  opinion  given  on  the  understanding  that  there  was  no 
surplus,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  school  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter  ? — As  far  as  I can  recollect  now,  their  opinion  was  that  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  appropriate  some  portion  of  the  surplus  to  these  purposes. 

16301.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Ormsby  stated  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter — namely,  to  give  instruction  in  such  branches 
of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  the  future  means  of  livelihood  of  the 
boys  ? — I understood  Mr.  Stephens  to  ask  Mr.  Ormsby  in  what  part  of  the  charter  he 
could  find  a justification  for  such  an  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

16302.  Precisely,  there  not  being  funds  to  carry  out  the  primary  objects  of  the  charier, 
there  was  not  a surplus.  That  is  a fact  you  did  not,  perhaps,  mention  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor- General.  You  had  not  carried  out  the  primary  object  of  the  charter? 
— In  what  respect  was  the  primary  object  of  the  charter  not  fulfilled  ? 

16303.  In  the  first  place,  “the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools  to  be  established 
within  the  said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  education  of  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  branches 
of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future  means  of  livelihood.” 
Now  these  schools  have  not  been  established,  and  they  have  not  been  established,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  not  being  sufficient  funds  to  do  so  ? — That  was  done  at  one  time  as  far 
as  possible.  There  was  a very  large  spinning-school  established. 

1 6304.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I am  giving  the  knowledge  I gained 
from  the  minute-book. 

16305.  Then  you  had  better  refer  to  the  minutes. 

16306.  [ Secretary . — The  opinion  which  has  been  referred  to  is  in  the  minute-book.] 

16307.  The  only  opinion  entered  on  the  minute-book  is  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  right 
of  the  board ; but  I have  the  original  documents,  copies  of  the  opinions  favourable  to  such 
an  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

1630S.  {Secretary. — I read  from  the  minute-book  of  the  governors  of  the  schools,  under 
date  the  4th  of  October,  1837,  but  entered  under  date  of  January,  1838,  the  following: — 

“ Said  matter,  however  (as  to  said  dispensary),  does  not  appeal-  to  have  been  brought 
forward  or  considered  by  said  governors  until  the  present  year,  when,  at  a meeting  of  the 
governors  of  said  school,  held  at  the  Palace,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  of  October,  1837,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair;  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Francis  Howard,  the  Reverend  John  Homan, 
superintendent; — It  was  among  other*  ordered — ‘That  the  superintendent  communicate 
personally  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  respecting  the  abolishing  of  the  school  dispensary  at 
Swords,  and  compensation  to  the  present  apothecary,  and  that  his  Lordship  be  earnestly 
requested  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.’ 

“ Pursuant  to  said  directions  the  superintendent  of  said  school  accordingly  waited  on 
his  Lordship,  who  thereupon  directed  to  be  submitted  to  counsel  for  his  opinion — 

“ ‘ First — Whether  under  the  terms  of  said  adjudication  and  charter,  the  governors  or 
trustees  of  said  school  have  full  power  and  authority  to  discontinue  said  dispensary,  so 
originally  established  in  the  year  1810,  in  connexion  with  said  school,  and  to  cease  pay- 
ing or  remunerating  the  apothecary  appointed  by  said  governors  to  attend  same,  should 
they  on  further  consideration  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do.’ 

“ ‘ The  Commissioners  have  power  to  discontinue  the  dispensary  whenever  they  think 
fit ; and  they  are  authorized  to  discontinue  any  further  remuneration  to  the  apothecary ; 
the  charter  (lid  not  authorize  the  establishment  of  a dispensary  of  this  nature,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  discontinued  the  better. 

“‘J.  Woulfe.’ 

. “ ‘ Secondly— In  case  said  governors  have  said  power,  and  shall  exercise  it  accordingly 
m abolishing  said  dispensary,  then  is  it  optional  with  said  governors  to  give  or  withhold 
compensation  to  the  medical  gentleman,  or  other  persons,  who  are  now  connected  with 
said  dispensary,  as  said  governors,'  in  their  discretion,  may  think  fit  or  expedient  ? In 
other  words,  have  said  governors,  under  said  adjudication  and  charter,  full  power  to 
* Sic.  £ 
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appoint  the  use  to  which  the  surplus  interest  of  said  £15,000,  so  receivable  by  them  (after  Dublin. 

providing  tor  the  due  maintenance  of  said  school),  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  applied  ? „ 

money?  ’""""‘T*  “e  ""S'  "**•*  *°  ™ directing  the  application  of  said  surplus  interest  * 

■“1  think  it  is  not'  optional  with  the  governors  to  apply  any  part  of  the  funds  to  make  V'  S'Kenncay- 

compensation  to  the  medical  persons  connected  with  the  dispensary.  It  appears  to  me 
that  such  application  of  the  funds  would  be  a breach  of  trust. 

“ ' The  Governors  are  hound  to  apply  the  funds— 

“ * 1st.  To  maintain  the  school  in  a condition  to  render  it  as  extensively  useful  to  the 
town  as  it  can  be  made.  - 

2nd.  T o provide  the  children  with  a daily  meal. 

“ ‘ 3rd.  In  apprenticing  the  children  to  trades.. 

-Itli.  If  any  surplus  should  remain,  it  is  to  be  applied  in  premiums  for  the  general 
improvement  of  agriculture,  or  in  some  other  manner  calculated  to  promote  religion  and 
morals,  and  the  wealth  of  the  town. 

The  adjudication  of  the  Commissioners  declares  what  the  trusts  upon  which  the 
money  was  granted  were  to  be  ; the  governors  have  no  discretion  on  the  subject  until  the 
three  first  objects  are  fully  attained ; and  although  they  have  a discretion  under  the  fourth 
head,  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  captious  discretion,  such  as  a private  person  may  exercise 
over  his  own  property,  but  a discretion  confined  to  the  selection  of  the  best  means  of 
advancing  the  objects  which  the  grant  was  made  to  attain— namely,  training  the  children 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Swords  to  habits  of  useful  industry. 

“ ‘ J.  WoULFE.’ 


i'oveuiuei,  ibcu. 

Urdered  I hat  it  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  board  whether  it  be  in 
the  power  of  the  governors  to  provide  coals  for  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  whose  children 
frequent  or  have  frequented  the  schools,  and  also  to  subscribe  to  the  county  dispensary 
at  Swords.  J 1 J 

Ordered  That  a copy  of  the  Attorney- General’s  opinion  be  sent  to  the  apothecary 
of  the  dispensary,  and  that  the  dispensary  cannot  be  continued  after  the  31st  instant. 

Ordered— I hat  the  apothecary  be  informed  that  he  is  to  give  up  possession  of  the 
house  adjoining  the  dispensary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  next;  and  that  his  quarter’s 
salary,  which  will  be  due  1st  of  February,  is  to  be  paid  upon  the  day  he  shall  give  up 
possession  of  said  house. 

That  on  and  after  the  3rd  of  February,  the  coals  be  distributed  by  a person  to  be 
recommended  by  the  local  governor. 

“ Richard  Dublin.”] 

10309.  Because  of  opinions  having  been  received  in  favour  of  that  allocation  of  the 
funds,  the  dispensary  was  continued.  It  was  in  1847  this  was  made  a salary  to  the  medi- 
cal officer. 


Mr.  John  Corr  sworn  and  examined.  Mr  joIln  Qorr 

10310.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I under- 
stand the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  mentioned  my  name  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
my  children — that  I sanctioned  the  education  at  the  schools.  I did  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  state  what  I understand  he  said.  For  my  own  children  I had  a master  part  of  the' 
time"  in  the  house.  I paid  for  their  education  as  far  as  my  means  went. 

10311.  Did  you  ever  say  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  advance 
your  children  were  making  in  their  education  in  the  school  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

10312.  Might  you  not  have  done  so? — Well,  I do  not  remember  that  I did. 

16313.  Were  you  not  pleased  with  the  advance  your  children  made  in  the  school? I 

could  not  say  they  made  a .great  deal  there,  for,  as  I said  before,  I had  a master  in  the 
house  part  of  the  time,  learning  them  whatever  they  were  short  of. 

16314.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  say  so  to  Mr.  Ormsby  ? — I could  not  remember. 

16315.  Then  you  might  have  said  so  ? — I do  not  remember  I ever  made  mention  of  it. 

16316.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  M‘Donnell  you  were  sorry  your  children  had 
been  withdrawn? — Well,  I do  not  remember. 

16317.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ? — I could  not  swear  that ; I do  not  remember. 

I got  a fee  from  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  put  it  into  the  bank. 

16318.  How  many  of  your  children  got  fees? — Two.  There  was  one  of  them  was  to 
have  got  the  money,  I understand,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  The  other  day  I got 
an  answer  that  it  would  not  be  given,  unless  by  getting  her  bound. 

Josiah  Forster,  Esq.,  further  examined.  Josiah  Forster,  Esq. 

16319.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  ? — When  I was  first  examined  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  your  inquiry  would  have  extended,  in  this  case,  to  such  a length, 
and  I could  not  have  anticipated  the  many  circumstances  you  have  elicited.  I did  not 
therefore  come  prepared  with  documents,  to  prove  all  the  interviews  I had  with  his  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Whately.  I now  come  to  lay  before  you,  not  only  those  docu- 
ments, but  letters  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  which  will  satisfy  your  Lordship  and 
the  other  Commissioners,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  people  seemed  to  remain 
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quiescent  for  some  time,  there  was  a substantial  and  a proper  cause  for  it.  That  cause  was 
consequent  upon  an  interview  had  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  with  his  Grace  Dr. 
Whately.  If  you  will  allow  the  Secretary  to  read  the  letters,  they  will  show  you  the 
nature  of  the  communications. 

16320.  [ Secretary The  first  letter  handed  in  by  Mr.  Forster ’is  as  follows: — 

“ Dublin,  22nd  October,  1836. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — On  my  return,  yesterday,  from  the  country,  where  I had  been  since 
Monday  morning,  I had  the  pleasure  of  finding  your  esteemed  letter,  relative  to  the  Swords 
school.  I have  at  different  times  spolcen  to  Dr.  Whately  on  that  subject ; I think  he  is 
quite  disposed  to  meet  our  wishes,  but  that  it  does  not  wholly  depend  on  him  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  have  the  management  of 
the  funds  which  support  that  school,  but  he  is,  at  all  events,  a member  of  it ; and  if  your 
memorial,  which  appears  to  be  highly  proper,  were  officially  brought  before  it,  I have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  receive  his  support.  The  Primate  and  Chancellor  are  also,  I believe, 
members  of  that  board  ; but  all  this  could  probably  be  learned  at  the  school  itself.  I am 
exceedingly  rejoiced  that  you  have  taken  up  the  matter,  and  your  view  of  it  appears  to  be 
so  just,  that  I am  not  without  hope  that,  though  the  application  may  experience  some  oppo- 
sition, it  will  ultimately  succeed. 

“ I shall  be  obliged  to  leave  town  to-morrow,  for  several  days.  It  is  likely  that  you  have 
retained  another  copy  of  the  memorial,  but  lest  the  copy  which  you  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me,  should  be  wanted  in  the  meantime,  I will  leave  it  at  my  house  under  a cover, 
addressed  to  you. 

“ I pray  you  to  render  my  regards  acceptable  to  the  respected  family  of  Swords  House, 
and  to  believe  me  to  be,  with  much  esteem, 

“ Dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“ D.  Murray.” 

16321.  The  next  letter  handed  in  is  as  follows  : — 

“Dublin,  23rd  December,  1836. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — Since  I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  I had  another  conversation 
with  Dr.  Whately  on  the  subject  of  the  Swords  school,  and  I find  that  his  Grace  is  disin- 
clined to  any  movement  on  that  subject  for  the  present.  He  would  himself  wish  that  the 
national  system  were  introduced  into  it ; but  from  what  he  knows  of  the  temper  and  dis- 
positions of  some  of  the  other  trustees  of  the  school,  he  thinks  that  as  yet  this  would  be 
wholly  impracticable.  He  hopes  that,  at  no  distant  day,  something  of  that  kind  may  be 
effected,  but  he  thinks  that  at  present  the  attempt  would  be  defeated,  and  that  the  defeat 
would  raise  a new  obstacle  in  the  way  of  future  adjustment.  He  recommends,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  may  be  allowed  to  rest  as  it  is,  until  a moi-e  favourable  opportunity  shall 
arise. 

“ I avail  myself,  with  great  pleasure,  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  most  fervent 
wishes,  that  you,  and  my  valued  friends  at  Swords  House,  may  enjoy  many  happy  returns 
of  the  approaching  festivity. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“ >5*  D.  Murray.”] 

16322.  From  these  you  will  see  Dr.  Whately  himself  recommended  the  matter  to  be  left  in 
abeyance,  at  least  for  some  time,  until  a more  favourable  opportunity  should  be  presented, 
until  the  minds  of  the  governors  might  be  altered.  My  first  object  in  now  appearing 
before  your  Lordship,  was  to  correct  that  error  into  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  fallen 
inadvertently,  not  knowing  I possessed  these  letters.  Now  that  they  are  before  you,  I hope 
they  will  exonerate  Archbishop  Murray  and  the  people  of  Swords,  from  any  supposition 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things;  we  were  quiescent  only  pro  tempore.  That 
the  people  were  not  satisfied,  can  be  proved  by  the  memorials  of  1840,  and  again  of  1848. 
There  has  been  an  examination  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  board,  as  to  the  officials,  and 
the  inability  or  unfitness  of  the  head  master  for  his  situation,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
assistant  was  obliged  to  be  provide'd ; the  same  was  the  case  in  the  girls’  school.  I beg  to 
remark  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole  board,  that  it  is  Protestant.  At  the  period  of 
the  Union,  Catholics  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise,  but  not  the  right  of  representation,  and 
we  cannot  complain  as  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the  trust  of  this  fund,  which  was  given 
to  the  people  of  Swords,  was  confided.  I think  the  Government  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection,  for  they  were  individuals  holding  higli  offices  in  the  state,  and  consequently 
men  upon  whose  integrity  they  could  depend.  But  since  the  change  made  by  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1829,  and  as  the  fund  was  for  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  we  feel  that  the 
Catholics  are  not  at  all  represented  on  the  board.  And  in  the  report  which  you  are  about 
to  make  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  we  hope  you  will  take  it  into  consideration  whether 
it  might  not  be  proper,  in  the  event  of  Government  wishing  to  continue  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  schools,  to  recommend  that  some  Catholic  governors  should  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  present  governors.  The  persons  I would  recommend  to  be  governors 
would  be  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Catholic  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  the 
parish  priest  of  Swords.  The  parish  priest  of  Swords  would  fill  an  office  similar  to  that  of 
the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  who  acts  as  local  governor  ; being  upon  the  spot,  he 
would  be  better  able  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils.  And  as  the  funds 
are  so  very  considerable,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords,  that  a certain 
part  of  that  fund  may  be  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  Catholics.  The  schoolrooms  are 
very  large ; and  the  Catholics  have  built,  and  are  about  furnishing  a new  schoolroom  of  their 
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own.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  the  Commissioners  may  he  pleased  to  make, 
provided  we  have  Catholic  teachers,  that  our  children  receive  a Catholic  education,  that 
the  Protestant  children  receive  a Protestant  education,  and  that  the  funds  be  allocated 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  schools.  But  if  it  is  to  continue  an 
institution  for  mixed  education,  then  it  would  be  for  them  to  devise  what  would  be  the 
best  system ; whether  to  connect  it  with  the  Board  of  National  Education  or  not.  The 
general  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  in  favour  of  separate  education — for  Protestant 
education  and  Catholic  education— as  the  funds  are  so  considerable.  I believe  that  mixed 
education  has  not  been  productive  of  the  advantages  that  were  anticipated  from  it.  It  is 
a difficult  thing  to  define  where  the  education  between  one  religion  and  another  com- 
mences; and  on  that  account  there  might  be  frequent  collisions,  and  even  differences  as  to 
the  adoption  of  books  to  be  used.  We  consider  the  allocation  of  the  funds  for  Protestant 
education  and  Catholic  education  would  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Then  there  could  be  no 
collision  of  feeling,  and  there  could  be  no  complaint  from  either  side.  I agree  perfectly 
with  Mr.  Ormsby,  that  religion  should  be  the  basis  of  education  : it  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  I fear  it  could  not  be  imparted  in  a proper  manner  if  there  was  a system  of  mixed 
education,  for  mixed  education  treats  of  generalities.  It  is  necessary  to  commence  from 
the  very  cradle  with  our  religious  education.  If  we  were  coming  forward  to  ask  assistance 
from  Government,  it  would  be  a very  different  thing,  the  Government  might  say  to  us:  “ Our 
system  is  mixed  education,  and  you  come  forward  to  ask  us  for  funds  to  establish  a Catholic 
school,  we  preferring  mixed  education.”  There  is  no  rational  objection  to  make  to  that,  and 
what  we  ask  of  Government  is  to  make  what  we  consider  a fair  use  of  the  funds  which  were 
granted  at  the  time  of  the  Union  as  compensation  for  the  suppression  of  the  borough.  At 
the  time  of  the  Union,  Catholics  enjoyed  the  franchise,  but  not  the  representation,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  complain  so  much  then ; but,  since  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829, 
Catholics  being  eligible  for  places  of  emolument  and  power,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Charitable  Bequests  Board,  on  which  there  are  Catholics,  and  likewise  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  we  feel,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  continue  the  present 
constitution  of  the  school,  that  there  should  be  a few  Roman  Catholics  added  to  the  board. 
AVe  think  that  would  be  but  fair.  There  would  then  be  implicit  confidence  in  the  board 
and  its  arrangements,  and  you  would  not  have  constant  applications  to  the  board.  Now 
the  power  and  authority  are  all  on  one  side,  and  consequently,  there  are  many  things  of 
which  Catholics  have  to  complain.  You  elicited  yesterday  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Howard,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  that  there  are  five  governors  who  reside  in  Dublin; 
he  resides  in  Swords  as  local  governor.  I think  he  told  you  his  duties  were  not  defined’ 
that  they  were  merely  optional.  The  entire  detail  of  the  education  must  devolve  upon 
some  one  or  other.  Well,  it  devolved  upon  the  superintendent.  You  heard  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ormsby,  during  his  examination  yesterday,  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for 
religious  education.  Well,  Mr.  Ormsby  has  one  set  of  religious  opinions,  and  I have 
another ; and  if  he  wished  to  govern  the  schools  according  to  his  own  religious  opinions, 
you  saw  the  great  power  he  was  allowed  as  superintendent  to  exercise.  One  step  leads 
to  another:  he  might  commence  in  what  you  might  say  was  an  immaterial  thing,  but 
there  is  great  danger  of  a man,  when  he  has  taken  one  step,  going  further  and  inter- 
fering seriously.  Therefore,  as  the  funds  are  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  both  religious 
persuasions  to  educate  their  children  separately,  according  to  their  own  tenets,  we  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  and  brother  Commissioners,  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable  to  touch  upon  that  subject,  in  making  your  report  to  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers. 
AVe  do  not  want  any  money  from  Government ; it  is  there  already.  Of  course  there  will 
be  legislation  upon  your  report  to  Government,  after  it  is  submitted  to  Parliament ; we 
would  feel  happy  if  you  would  mention  in  that  report  the  circumstances  I have  stated,  that 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  continue  the  schools  under  their  present  constitu- 
tion, they  will  be  pleased  to  add  three  Roman  Catholic  governors.  I think  the  names  I 
suggested  would  appear  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  suitable.  The  governors  filling 
high  and  important  positions  could  not  be  expected  to  give  the  minute  attention  to  the 
detailed  working  of  the  school  that  two  local  governors,  one  for  the-  Protestants  and 
another  for  the  Catholics,  would  be  able  to  give,  residing  on  the  spot.  They  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  school  and  of  making  reports  to  their  fellow-governors  at 
stated  periods.  We  must,  of  course,  submit  to  whatever  Government  would  do  ; but  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  allocation  of  a certain  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  children  upon  Catholic  principles,  and  the  same  for  the  Protestants. 
There  is  enough  for  all,  and  both  could  live  peaceably  and  happily  together ; but  so  long  as 
the  present  system  and  constitution  of  the  school,  continue,  there  will  be  differences.  My 
object  in  producing  the  letters  here  to-day  was  to  show  you  that  if  the  people  of  Swords 
did  not,  year  after  year,  send  in  memorials  against  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  was 
owing  to  the  understanding  between  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
AVhatcly.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately  said  he  did  not  consider  that  a proper  time  to  act, 
owing  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  some  of  the  Governors,  and  he  recommended  us  to 
remain  quiet.  I think  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George  IY.  or  William  IV.  that  an  Act  was 
passed  empowering  certain  extinct  boroughs,  in  which  funds,  similar  to  those  of  Swords, 
had  been  placed  in  trust,  to  administer  those  funds  themselves,  to  be  formed  into  a Cor- 
poration. I had  communications  with  Mr.  Evans,  m.p.,  on  the  subject,  and  I have  got  two 
or  three  of  his  letters,  which,  if  read,  will  show  you  that  when  we  found  we  could  not 
succeed  with  the  governors  here,  we  did  not  omit  any  other  means  of  having  the  school 
reformed,  if  possible ; and  I am  happy  to  say  Mr.  Evans  seemed  to  think  it  very  reasonable 
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the  inhabitants  should  have  some  part  in  the  administration  of  the  fund.  I had  also  a 
communication  with  the  then  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Woulfe,  and  he  appointed  to  meet  me 
in  Dublin  during  the  recess.  He  requested  me  to  collect  all  the  evidence  I could,  tending 
to  show  any  of  the  grievances  of  which  we  complained,  and  I did  so,  and  waited  on  him 
in  Ely-place.  I have  now  only  one  letter  from  Mr.  Woulfe,  saying  he  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  London  for  some  time,  but  that  he  would  be  happy  to  give  our  complaint  all  the 
support  in  his  power.  When  I met  him  in  Ely-place,  he  said  this  corporation  being  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  interfered  with  except  by  Parliament  itself;  and 
he  recommended  me  for  that  purpose  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  More 
O’Ferrall,  then  member  for  Kildare.  I intended  to  do  so,  but  I believe  very  soon  after 
that  there  was  a change  of  Government ; and,  when  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Woulfe  belonged 
returned  to  power,  I believe  he  was  put  on  the  bench.  Besides,  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment is  attended  with  very  considerable  expense,  which  we  might  not  bo  able  to  afford. 
We  then  waited  patiently  till  something  should  turn  up  in  our  favour.  We  feel  it  is  Divine 
Providence  that  has  sent  you  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  this  school,  as  well  as 
every  other  school  in  Ireland,  for  there  must  have  been  a general  complaint  of  mismanage- 
ment of  funds.  AYe  are  in  no  way  accessory  to  the  appointment  of  this  Commission.  AVe 
did  not  petition  for  it.  Our  most  gracious  Sovereign  appointed  it,  and  she  would  not  have 
done  so  except  from  just  causes.  We  throw  ourselves  upon  your  kindness.  AYe  want  no 
favour  from  the  Government  whatsoever,  further  than  to  say- — here  are  certain  funds,  suffi- 
ciently ample  for  the  education  of  both  classes,  let  each  be  educated  in  their  own  profession 
of  faith.  W e prefer  that  to  mixed  education.  For  we  find  that  mixed  education  tends 
much  to  cause  indifference  to  religion,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Men  meet  on 
general  grounds,  and  go  on  to  talk  of  our  common  Christianity.  I agree  perfectly  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  that  unless  religion  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a child,  you 
cannot  prepare  him,  when  he  grows  up,  to  mix  in  society  as  he  ought  to  do.  My  object  in 
presenting  myself  again  was  to  show  that  if  we  had  not  made  constant  application  to  the 
Board,  it  was  not  because  we  acquiesced  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  because  of  the 
recommendation  of  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  AYhately  ; and  I do  consider  that,  from 
the  intimacy  which  existed  between  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Wliately  and  his  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Murray  was  in  courtesy  bound  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  AYhately. 

Rev.  William  S.  Kennedy  further  examined. 

16323.  On  the  first  day  of  your  sitting  there  was  an  original  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  produced  here,  in  which  it  was  stated  he  had  received  a memorial.  There  was 
a document  produced  here,  not  original,  which  was  never  identified  to  be  a true  copy.  It 
stated  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  to  be  that  certain  changes  should  be  introduced  into 
the  school ; amongst  others  the  chief,  I suppose,  was  that  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  discontinued.  At  that  time  Mr.  Forster  was  present,  and  I would  wish  very  much  you 
would  ask  him  some  questions.  In  the  first  place,  I would  wish  him  to  be  asked  if  he  heard, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sitting,  a letter  of  the  Archbishop  read,  and  a document  produced, 
which  was  asserted  to  be  a memorial.  I would  ask  him  what  were  the  contents  of  the 
memorial,  and  what  was  the  Archbishop’s  reply,  for  this  reason,  that  the  letter  slated  lie 
would  not  present  the  memorial  to  the  board — not  that  he  thought  the  request  unreason- 
able, but  that  it  was  without  the  province  of  the  board  to  make  these  fundamental  changes ; 
these  fundamental  changes  were  the  exclusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  if  Mr.  Forster 
had  in  his  possession  at  the  moment,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Murray,  detailing  his  conversation 
with  the  Archbishop,  in  which  the  Archbishop  expressed  not  only  his  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernors were  able  to  introduce  those  changes,  but  his  willingness  to  effect  them,  I would 
wish  to  have  him  asked  how  he  reconciles  his  silence  on  that  occasion  with  the  possession 
of  this  document,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  feelings  of  the  Archbishop  on  the 
subject. 

16324.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  or  of  the  memorial 
that  was  put  in  evidence  on  Thursday  ? — The  letter  was  original ; I do  not  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter ; but  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  docu- 
ment produced  here  as  the  memorial  that  called  forth  the  letter,  was  not  the  memorial 
that  produced  it ; the  memorial  produced  was  the  memorial  of  1842. 

16325.  [ Secretary . — The  document  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  refers  was  handed 
in  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kieran,  as  appearing  to  be  a copy  of  the  memorial.  The  original 
document  ought  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  deputy  superintendent.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought  before  the  board  by  the  deputy 
superintendent ; therefore  the  original  document  was  in  the  custody  of  the  deputy  super- 
intendent, the  Rev.  Mr.  Homan,  in  May.  1842.] 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Ormsby  further  examined. 

16326.  I examined  the  minute  on  the  book,  and  I find  it  never  was  presented  as  a formal 
document  to  the  board.  The  Archbishop,  as  I understand,  was  written  to  in  his  private 
capacity,  to  give  his  private  opinion  respecting  the  memorial,  and  the  answer  of  the  board 
leads  me  to  think  the  Archbishop  declined  handing  it  in  as  a memorial,  considering  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  governors  to  comply  with  it,  and  that  this  answer  was  inserted  on  the 
book. 

16327.  [^Secretary. — At  page  111  of  the  minute  book  there  is  the  following: — “At  a 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  Swords  school,  held  at  the  Palace,  Dublin,  May  16,  1842; 
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Present : the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Rev.  the 
Provost,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Howard,  the  Rev.  J.  Homan,  d.s.  : 

“ Memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought  before  the  board  by  deputy 
superintendent : — _ ' 1 J 

“ Ordered— That  the  answer  given  by  the  Archbishop  be  adopted 'by  the  board— namely, 
‘That  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  board  of  governors— not  on 
the  ground  that  what  is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no 
opinion),  but  because  such  fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite 
out  of  the  province  of  the  board -as,  in  fact,  upon  a very  little  reflection,  will  be  obvious 
to  the  memorialists.’ 

“ Ordered— That  superintendent  be  authorised  to  take  measures  for  rendering  the  supply 
of  water  at  Swords  permanent.”  In  this  copy  of  the  memorial  there  is  a passage  about 
a pump. 

16328.  [The  Rev.  TY.  S.  Kennedy — No  document,  of  which  that  paper  is  a true  copy, 
went  before  the  board.  1 " 

16329-  Mr.  Stephens. — The  best  course  is  for  you  to  produce  the  document  to  which  the 
minute  alludes? — I produced  here  all  the  memorials  I ever  saw,  or  that  were  in  my 
possession.] 

16330.  I never  saw  any  document  of  which  this  paper  is  a copy. 

16331.  Did  you  ever  see  the  document  to  which  the  entry  in  the  minute  book  alludes  ? 
— Never. 

16332.  And  that  entry  has  reference  clearly  to  some  document  that  was  before  the  board 
at  the  time  ? — Yes. 
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The  Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy  further  examined.  Kev.  W.  s.  Kennedy. 

16333.  That  entry  has  reference  to  some  subject  the  Archbishop  thought  was  not  within 
the  province  of  the  board. 

16334.  Mr.  Stephens. — Still,  there  is  an  opinion  expressed  upon  the  document  by  the 
board  ? — Of  course. 

16335.  That  being  so,  the  document  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation? 

— I should  think  so. 

16336.  Because  there  is  no  entry  in  the  minute  book,  that  the  document  to  which  the  entry 
refers  should  be  returned  ?— It  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation. 

16337.  You  have  not  got  it  in  your  possession.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  never  seen  it; 
and  therefore,  the  best  evidence  respecting  it  is  now  produced  ? — I contend,  that  in  the 
copy  of  that  memorial  there  is  internal  evidence  against  its  being  the  original  document, 
which  ought  to  have  very  great  weight,  particularly  when  letters  from  the  Archbishop,  of 
a date  prior  to  that  memorial,  are  read,  which  stated  the  Archbishop’s  opinion  that  it  was 
not  within  the  province  of  the  board  to  make  those  fundamental  changes. 


The  Rev.  IF.  G.  Ormsby  further  examined.  Rev.  W.  G.  Ormsby. 

16338.  As  I understand,  the  subject  was  one  which  he  could  not  bring  before  the  board 
— had  I been  construing  that,  I should  say  the  memorial  had  not  been  entertained  by  the 
board,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  one  of  the  standing  documents  of  the  institution. 

16339.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  could  the  other  governors  have  concurred  in  the  Archbishop’s 
opinion,  unless  the  document  was  before  them  ? — I cannot  tell,  except  from  this  expression 
— “ The  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  Board  therefore,  he  considered 
it  a private  document  as  regarded  himself. 

16340.  But  he  made  it  a public  document  by  entering  it  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  ? 

— “ Memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought  before  the  board.”  Then  it 
states  that  the  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be  brought  before  the  board.  That  shows 
the  superintendent  had  full  power  to  reject  the  memorial — “ not  on  the  ground  that  what 
is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no  opinion),  but  because  such 
fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite  out  of  the  province  of  the 
board — as,  in  fact,  upon  a very  little  reflection,  will  be  obvious  to  the  memorialists.” 

16341.  That  is  an  act  of  the  board  ? — If  I had  been  entering  the  memorial  I would  never 
have  entered  it  in  that  way. 

16342.  In  this  copy  to  which  you  object,  it  is  said — “That  memorialists  further  state  that 
there  are  two  pumps  in  the  town,  erected  at  a great  expense,  neither  of  which  afford  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants,  from  not  being  kept  in  repair;”  and  then  we  find  in  this 
niinutebook,immediatelyafterwhat  youliave  been  reading — “ Ordered — that  superintendent 
be  authorised  to  take  measures  for  rendering  the  supply  of  water  at  Swords  permanent.” 

“Ordered — that  the  answer  given  by  the  Archbishop  be  adopted  by  the  board,  namely”: — 

[The  board  adopts  the  answer  of  the  Archbishop]. 

16343.  Read  the  first  line? — “Memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought 
before  the  board  by  deputy  superintendent:  Ordered — that  the  answer  given  by  the  Arch- 
bishop be  adopted  by  the  board,  namely.” 

. 16344.  The  board,  then  adopts,  the  answer  of  the  Archbishop  ? — That  the  subject  is  one 
which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  board ; therefore,  the  memorial  came  in  a private  letter 
addressed  to  his  Grace. 

16345.  One  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this  memorial  is  brought  before  the  board, 
and  adjudicated  upon? — That  is  no  proof  that  the  subject  of  the  water  might  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  another  memorial. 
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16346.  It  is  presumptive  proof,  when  you  say  you  have  never  seen  the  document  during 
the  four  years  you  were  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he  has  never  seen  the  docu- 
ment. Then,  this  copy  is  tendered  as  the  next  best  evidence.  That  is  the  way  this 
memorial  came  before  the  Commissioners. 

16347-  [The  Rev.  IF.  S.  Kennedy — Do  you  not  think  there  is  such  strong  evidence  that 
was  not  the  document  which  was  presented  to  the  board,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  it  proved  to  be  such  by  strong  evidence  ? 

16348.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  copy  in  evi- 
dence is  hot  a true  copy  of  the  memorial.] 

Patrick  E.  Boivden,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

16349-  Chairman:- — Do  you  reside  at  Swords? — I reside  at  Swords. 

16350.  Have  you  any  official  position  there  ? — No  official  position.  I was  a farmer.  I had 
land  there  some  time  ago,  and  at  the  date  of  that  memorial  I was  appointed  secretary  t,o 
the  meeting  from  which  that  memorial  emanated.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1842.  I have  an 
account  of  the  meeting  at  which  that  memorial  was  adopted.  I have  not  got  it  here,  but 
I can  bring  it.  This  is  a true  copy  of  the  memorial,  and  I believe  it  is  verbatim  with  the 
one  which  has  been  presented  to  you.  [Hands  in  a copy]. 

16351.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  whom  did  you  present  the  original  of  that  memorial? — I left 
a copy  with  each  of  the  governors  .and  with  the  deputy  superintendent.  I was  ordered 
by  the  committee  to  leave  copies  with  all. 

16352.  Chairman. — Is  that  a correct  copy  which  you  have  handed  in? — Yes.  There 
are  three  answers — one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  stating  he  could  not  bring  the 
memorial  before  the  board.  I got  two  letters  from  the  Archbishop. 

16353.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first? — The  lltli  of  May,  1842. 

16354.  What  is  the  date  of  your  answer? — May  27th,  1842.  The  date  of  the  second 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  is  2nd  of  June,  1842;  all  in  reference  to  that  memorial. 

16355.  Do  you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  wish  to  have  these  letters  read? — Yes. 

16356.  The  letters  are  read  as  follows: — 

“The  Palace,  Dublin,  May  11,  1842. 

“ Sir — Since  my  letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of  certain  inhabi- 
tants of  Swords  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  Borough  school,  I have  commu- 
nicated with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  desires  me  to  represent  to  you  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  bring  before  the  board  of  governors;  not  on  the  ground  that 
what  is  asked  for  is  unreasonable  (for  upon  that  his  Grace  gives  no  opinion),  but  because 
such  fundamental  changes  as  the  memorial  contemplates  lie  quite  out  of  the  province  of 
the  board,  as,  in  fact,  upon  a little  reflection,  will  be  obvious  to  the  memorialists. 

“To  effect  such  changes  it  will  be  necessary  for  memorialists  to  apply  to  Parliament; 
and  so  far  from  deprecating  such  a step,  his  Grace  would  have  reason  to  be  glad,  if, 
among  other  desirable  results,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were  to  be  relieved  from  this  addi- 
tion to  his  already  too  onerous  duties. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  West.” 

“ Old  Town,  Swords,  May  27,  1842. 

“ My  Lord — Since  I had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  for  your  consideration,  and  that 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  Swords  school,  a memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Swords 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  Borough  school,  I have  had  a letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
West,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy.  [Here  follows  Mr.  West’s  letter.]  I have  laid 
your  Grace’s  reply  to  the  memorial,  as  conveyed  to  me  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  West’s  letter, 
before  the  memorialists,  and  they  have  instructed  me  to  say  in  reply  that  they  cannot  see 
how  the  removal  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  should 
constitute  what  your  Grace  is  pleased  to  call  a fundamental  change,  when  it  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  Charter  by  which  the  school  is  incorporated,  nor  in  the  governors’  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  school,  revised  at  their  meeting  of  the  1st  of  June,  1821, 
as  a fundamental  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  taught  at  all,  much  less  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Memorialists  are,  therefore,  quite  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  governors  to  order  the  removal  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  grievances  set  forth  in  the  memorial. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  memorialists  would  entreat  of  your  Grace  to  bring  the 
memorial  before  the  board ; and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  hoard  will  say  that  it 
would  be  illegal  and  out  of  the  province  of  the  board  to  grant  what  is  asked  for  in  the 
memorial,  then  the  memorialists  will  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  take  your  Grace’s 
recommendation,  and  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  he,  my  Lord,  your  Grace’s  obedient  servant, 

“Patrick  H.  Bowden."’ 
Rev.  W.  G.  Or  ms  by  further  examined. 

16-357.  The  first  letter  of  his  Grace  seemed  more  to  confirm  -the  statement  I made, 
that  although  the  memorial  may  have  been  presented  and  laid  on  the  table,  it  was  never 
read  by  the  governors,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  waste  paper  by  the.  super- 
intendent. 

16358.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  interpretation  do  you  give  to  the  first  line  of  the  minute? 
— “ Memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Swords,  brought  before  the  board  by  the  deputy 
superintendent.  Ordered — that  the  answer  given  by  the  Archbishop  be  adopted  by  the 
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board.  I can  quite  understand — at  least,  I could  so  construe  it— that  when  the  superin-  Dbblin- 

tendent  brought  the  memorial  before  the  board,  the  Archbishop  stated  he  had  received  it  ' 

as  a private  document,  and  then  stated  he  would  not  entertain  it  for  certain  reasons  • and  Bui'outt/l  Sc,‘°ol  of 
then,  without  being  read  before  the  board,  they  decided  upon  adopting  the  answer  which  p 
had  been  given  by  his  Grace.  I am  only  explaining  the  manner  in  which  I would  have  G''  '' ' G'  0rmsb7' 
acted,  so  that  the  document  would  not  have  been  amongst  the  papers  of  the  board. 

16359.  1 hen  your  construction  is  this,  that  the  board  solemnly  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  a document  they  never  perused  ?— They  looked  upon  it  as  a private  letter  altogether. 

10360.  Chairman. — If  so,  why  did  they  adopt  an  answer  to  it? 

.Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedij  further  examined. 

16361.  I think  the  Commissioners  should  have  very  good  evidence,  indeed,  that  there 
was  not  a single  demand  in  the  original  document  presented  to  the  Archbishop,  but  is  con- 
tained in  the  paper  which  has  been  presented  to  you  here. 

16302.  Chairman.— Mr.  Bowden  has  sworn  that  the  copy  he  has  handed  in  is  a true 
copy  of  the  memorial  sent  to  the  Archbishop,  and  the  other  members  of  the  board. 

16363.  Mr.  Stephens. — As  you  are  raising  a question  involving  the  rules  of  evidence  • 
why  do  you  not  call  the  Archbishop  before  us  ? 

10364.  Chairman.— The  document  is  sworn  before  us  to  be  a correct  copy,  and  we  must 
take  it  as  such  ?— Has  it  been  sworn  to  be  a true  copy  without  a single  addition  of  anv 
thing  else  ? J 

16365.  Mr.  Stephens — The  secretary  of  the  committee  has  put  it  in  ?— Is  he  perfectly 
sure  it  did  not  contain  any  other  prayer  ? The  Archbishop  replied  to  a document,  the 
prayer  of  which  he  said  was  such  that  it  lay  without  the  province  of  the  board ; and,  at 
the  time  he  gave  that  answer  we  have  documentary  evidence  here  that  he  told  Dr!  Murray 
of  his  willingness  that  the  school  at  Swords  should  be  assimilated  to  the  national  system 
with  regard  to  instruction.  J 

16366.  Chairman.— Do  you  wish  me  to  ask  Mr.  Bowden  again  whether  it  is  a correct 
copy? — I do. 

16367.  [Mr.  Bowden,  is  the  copy  you  handed  in  to-day  a correct  copy,  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  memorial  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
other  members  of  the  board  of  governors  ? — P.  E.  Bowden,  Esq. — It  is.] 

16368.  [Rev.  W.  G.  Ormsby. — My  object  was  not  in  the  least  degree  to  oppose  the 
memorial ; it  was  merely  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  it  might  have  been  destroyed  without 
ever  having  been  presented. 

16369.  Chairman. — Your  purpose  is  quite  different  from  Mr.  Kennedy’s. 

10370.  Mr.  Stephens — The  points  are  very  different.] 

16371.  My  object  was  certainly  to  throw  a doubt  upon  the  document  submitted  to  vour 
Court.  J 

16372.  [Secretary. — I have  compared  the  copy  submitted  in  evidence  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Kieran,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  impeached,  with  that  now  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Bowden,  and 
I find  that  there  are  only  occasional  variations  as  to  words,  but  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  sense] 

16373.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  your  Court  some  statistics  of  the 
borough,  which  I have  taken  from  documents  in  my  possession ; I do  so,  because  doubt 
has  been  thrown  on  the  impartiality  with  which  the  funds  have  been  distributed  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  respectively.  The  impartiality  of  the  board,  and  their  agents,  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  institution.  With  a good  deal  of  care  I 
have  extracted  these  statistics  from  authentic  documents  in  my  possession.  In  the  first 
place,  the  apprentice  fees,  granted  in  the  years  intervening  between  1819  and  1835,  were 
in  number,  401 ; of  these,  the  Roman  Catholics  received  321,  and  the  Protestants,  eighty. 

The  value  of  the  apprentice  fees,  altogether,  was  £4,812 ; of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
received  in  money,  to  the  amount  of  £3,852,  and  the  Protestants,  £960.  As  to  the  coal 
list,  for  four  years  intervening  between  1849  and  1852,  both  years  inclusive,  the  average 
number  on  the  list  was  261;  of  these,  235  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  twenty-six 
Protestants.  I have  only  .taken  the  statistics  for  four  years ; I could  have  taken  them 
for  a longer  period,  if  time  permitted  me.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  1849,  that 
is,  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools — I did  not  include  the  infant  school — was  203 ; of  this 
number  173  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  thirty  Protestants.  In  1850  the  average  dailj- 
attendance  was  197 ; the  average  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  was  168,  and  of 
Protestants  29.  In  1851  the  average  attendance  was  178;  of  these,  145  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  thirty-three  Protestants.  In  1852  the  average  was  167 ; of  these,  136  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  thirty-one  were  Protestants.  Now,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  monitors ; I 
took  the  statistics  of  four  jrears,  and  here  I would  beg  the  Court  to  remark  particularly,  that 
this  is  a point  the  witnesses  produced  yesterday  laid  very  great  stress  on ; they  ascribed 
the  influence  which  the  head  mistress  exercised  over  them  to  this — that  it  was  in  hex- 
power  to  reduce  the  fees  of  the  monitoi-s,  or  to  prevent  them  receiving  any.  Now,  the  fact 
of  the  case  with  regard. to  the  monitors  is  this:  that  in  the  four  years,  from  1849  to  1852, 
both  inclusive,  the  total  number  of  monitors  appointed  was  sixty-eight ; of  this  number, 
fifty-five  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  thii-teen  were  Protestants.  The  total  amount  of  fees 
paid  was  £51 ; of  this  sum  the  Roman  Catholics  received,  value  in  money,  £41  5s.,  and  the 
Protestants  received  £9  15s.  I contend  that  from  these  statistics  I am  at  liberty  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  as  the  board  by  its  public  orders  has  shown  its  impartiality,  and  its 
( willingness  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  so  their  agents  at  Swords  have  exercised  their 
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office  in  full  accordance  -with  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the  hoard  ; and  if  you  would  ask 
me  my  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  .board  of  governors  framed  the  present 
system  of  education,  and  administered  it  for  a series  of  years,  I would  reply,  that  the 
principles  of  action  were  these — in*  the  first  place,  they  framed  and  administered  the 
system  on  the  principle  that  they  had  undertaken  to  administer  a trust,  the  primary  object 
of  which  was  the  support  of  a system  of  mixed  education  in  the  town  of  Swords.  Secondly, 
that  in  every  religious  community  there  is  a presumption  in  favour  of  a religious  element 
in  every  system  of  mixed  education ; and  I think,  from  all  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and 
all  the  evidence  adduced  here,  we  would  conclude  fairly,  the  board  acted  under  these 
principles,  and  reduced,  modified,  or  retained  the  religious  element  just  so  far  as  it  did 
not  endanger  the  system  of  education  confided  to  their  charge ; that  they  relaxed  and 
modified  the  religious  element  first  introduced  just  as  they  found  its  existence  or  mainte- 
nance was  likely  to  endanger  the  primary  object  of  the  charter  ; and  I hold  the  objections 
urged  by  the  Roman  Catholics  from  time  to  time  were  no  reasons  in  themselves  why  any 
change  should  be  effected  in  the  system  of  education.  I contend  it  was  a mixed  system  of 
education  that  was  confided  to  the  board;  and  there  were  objections  as  much  from  Pro- 
testants as  Roman  Catholics. 

16374.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  mean  by  a mixed  system  of  education  by  the 
charter  ? — Educating  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  together. 

16375.  Secular  education  ? — By  no  means;  not  purely  secular  education. 

16376.  I thought  that  question  was  settled.  Will  you  refer  to  any  language  in  the 
charter  which  justifies  the  governors  in  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  school? — I 
hold  there  are  no  words  in  the  charter  that  prevent  them  giving  religious  instruction  in 
the  school. 

1 6377.  Are  there  any  words  to  enforce  it  ? — The  words  of  the  charter  do  not  enforce 
it,  but. the  fact  of  their  being  appointed  as  Christian  organizers  of  a system  of  education 
in  a Christian  country  involved  in  itself  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction. 

16378.  The  charter  directs,  positively,  the  giving  of  secular  instruction,  and  with  the 
surplus  you  are  to  do  something  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  Christian  religion  and 
morality  ? — With  the  surplus  it  might  be  done  further  than  in  the  schools. 

16379.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  schools  ? — The  surplus  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  schools.  The  schools  are  the  primary  object  of  the  charter,  and  I say  there 
is  nothing  in  the  charter  to  prevent  the  religious  element  being  introduced  into  the  system 
of  education. 

16380.  “To  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools, 
to  be  established  within  the  said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  in  such  branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their  future 
means  of  livelihood.  And  that  said  Commissioners  did,  by  their  said  adjudication,  recom- 
mend that  the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  wholesome  but  frugal 
meal  at  the  schoolhouse.”  That  is  the  primary  object  of  the  charter,  and  with  the  surplus 
you. are  to  do  something  else? — The  charter  imposed  upon  the  governors  the  task  of 
framing  a system  of  mixed  education. 

16381.  How  do  jtou  prove  that  from  the  charter  ? — By  mixed  education  I mean 
educating  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  together.*  Then  I say  there  is  nothing  irf'the 
charter  to  forbid  them  introducing  into  that  system  of  mixed  education  a religious  element. 

16382.  Mr.  Hughes. — On  one  side  ? — On  one  side. 

16383.  The  Roman  Catholics  objecting? — Not  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  system. 

16384.  In  the  course  of  its  working? — I defend  the  original  framing  of  the  system; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  I am  prepared  to  defend  the  administration  of  the  system  when 
framed. 

16385.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  referred  to  the  charter  to  justify,  upon  its  language, 
a certain  system  of  instruction.  I would  not  have  interrupted  you  had  you  not  done  so ; 
but  if  I did  not  interrupt  you,  it  might  be  taken  I coincided  with  you  ? — The  charter 
imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  of  having  mixed  education. 

16386.  Refer  me  to  the  word  or  words  upon  which  you  rely  in  order  to  support  that 
proposition  ? — The  funds  are  “to  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  schools,  to  be  established  within  the  said  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  for 
the  daily  education  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  borough,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  branches  of  manufacture  as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote 
their  future  means  of  livelihood.  And  that  said  Commissioners  did,  by  their  said  adjudi- 
cation, recommend  that  the  children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with  one  whole- 
some but  frugal  meal  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  from  their 
parents’  residence  to  be  lodged  in  the  school.” 

16387.  These  are  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter  ? — These  are  the  primary  objects. 

16388.  And  whatever  you  do  after  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a surplus? — Yes. 

16389.  Then  what  do  you  rely  upon  for  your  proposition  ?—  Upon  their  obligation  to 
instruct  the  children. 

16390.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

16391.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  admitted  these  are  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter? 
— Surely  you  do  not  think  the  only  things  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  were  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

16392.  I am  only  construing  the  charter  ? — Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  justified  in 
doing  more  ? 
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16393.  And  branches  of  manufactures? — Do  you  think  not  more  ? 

16394.  As  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  I tell  you,  frankly,  I think  not. 

10395.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  only  other  thing  is  a frugal  meal? — Do  you  not  think  the 
Governors  were  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound,  to  frame  the  best  system  of  education  the  i;ev 
funds  would  afford  for  the  children  ? 

10390.  Mr.  Stephens. — Secular  education.  You  have  no  discretionary  power  with  respect 
to  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter,  the  primary  objects  being  such  as  you  have  stated  ? — 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  governors,  administering  the  charter  not  only  according  to  its 
mere  letter,  but  also  its  spirit,  would  be  bound  to  introduce  some  other  branches  of  secular 
education  ? 

16397.  If  the  language  of  the  charter  be  clear,  definite,  absolute,  and  precise,  the 
governors  have  no  right  to  look  to  the  spirit;  it  is  only  where  the  language  is  ambiguous 
or  discretionary  that  they  have  a right  to  look  to  the  spirit? — I think  one  might  quarrel 
just  as  fairly  with  the  introduction  of  any  branch  beyond  mere  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  as  with  the  introduction  of  the  religious  element. 

10398.  The  question  is,  whether  you  can  deviate  from  the  imperative  language  of  the 
charter ; the  powers  of  the  governors  are  limited  and  defined  by  the  charter.  After 
having  satisfied,  fully  and  completely,  the  primary  objects  of  the  charter,  then  their 
discretionary  powers  commence,  not  before? — Do  you  not  think  it  was  a primary  object 
of  the  charter  to  afford  to  the  people  of  Swords  the  very  best  secular  education  that 
could  be  given  ? 

16399.  I consider  the  governors  are  bound  to  obey  the  language  of  the  charter  so  far 
as  respects  its  primary  objects  ? — Do  you  not  think  if,  at  the  time  of  exercising  that  trust, 

I were  able  to  introduce  various  other  branches  of  secular  education,  and  if  I refused  to 
do  so  because  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  do  you  not  think  I could  be  charged 
with  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  charter? 

16400.  I think  that  where  the  directions  to  the  governors  are  legal,  positive,  and  precise, 
they  have  no  discretion  vested  in  them,  upon  any  principle  of  law  with  which  I am 
acquainted? — Am  I to  understand  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  the  Board 
would  not  be  justified  in  teaching  any  thing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? 

16401.  Chairman. — You  have  asked  the  same  question  several  times,  and  have  been 
answered  by  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

16402.  Mr.  Stephens. — I could  not  allow  such  a construction  as  you  contend  for  to  pass 
without  notice  ? — I would  not  attempt  to  repeat  a question  which  I knew  to  be  exactly 
the  same ; but  I conceive  there  was  some  difference  in  each  of  the  questions,  and  that 
each  involved  a different  admission.  I think  from  the  wording  of  the  charter  the  board 
of  governors  were  charged  with  the  framing  of  a mixed  system  of  education — the  best 
they  could  organize — for  the  borough  of  Swords.  And  if  that  be  the  case,  as  Christian 
Commissioners,  organizing  a system  for  Christians,  they  should  have  somewhat  of  a 
religious  element  introduced  into  the  system. 

16403.  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  that  system  is  justified  by  the  charter.  I have 
only  to  look. at  the  charter  as  it  is. 

16404.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kennedy,  wish  it  to  bo  understood  these 
opinions  which  you  have  expressed  are  entirely  your  own  ; they  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  agreeing  in,  or  dissenting  from,  any  of  them  ? — I prefaced  my  observations  by  saying 
that  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  ask  me  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  way  the  board 
carried  out  the  charter  in  spirit,  such  would  be  my  reply.  If  it  is  taken  for  granted  they 
had  a right  to  introduce  the  religious  element  into  that  system  of  mixed  education  which 
they  framed,  I say  that  in  administering  the  system  so  framed  they  acted  in  a liberal  and 
enlightened  manner. 

16405.  Mr.  Stephens. — I will  not  admit  such  premises. 

16406.  Mr.  Hughes. — And  there  is  no  use  in  repeating  them  ? — I say,  supposing.  And 
in  proof  that  they  have  acted  upon  that  general  principle  of  modifying,  retaining,  or 
reducing  the  religious  clement,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  mixed  education  confided  to 
their  charge,  I can  refer  to  their  public  acts  all  through.  It  may  be  said  objections  were 
urged  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Objections  were  urged,  equally  dangerous  to  a system  of 
mixed  education,  from  the  other  side  ; and  the  presence  of  objections  to  any  system  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  altered.  It  may  be  said  the  board  of  governors  ought  to  have 
had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  very  strong  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
when  you  look  at  the  report  books  of  the  board,  and  find  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  from 
1833, 1 think,  to  the  year  1836,  frequently,  and  at  regular  intervals,  attending  the  examina- 
tions, and  not  dissenting  then  from  the  mode  of  education  pursued,  it  will  be  admitted  the 
board  were  at  liberty  to  conclude  that,  although  there  were  objections  to  the  system,  they 
were  not  such  objections  as  would  warrant  them  in  altering  the  system  of  education 
pursued ; because  they  evidently  were  not  such  objections  as  endangered  the  system  of 
mixed  education  confided  to  their  charge.  For  fifty  years  of  the  roughest  period  of  Irish 
history,  the  governors,  having  first  framed,  have  managed  and  carried  a system  of  mixed 
education,  a thing  unparalleled  in  this  country.  ‘Where  the  National  Board  of  Education 
have  so  far  failed  in  carrying  out  this  very  system,  the  board  of  governors  of  Swords  school 
have  eminently  succeeded.  For  thirty-six  years  they  administered  a system  of  mixed  educa- 
tion with  the  strictest  impartiality,  the  greatest  ability  and  enlightenment.  I have  brought 
evidence  here  which,  allow  me  to  say,  was  not  elicited  by  the  Commissioners  evidence 
to  prove  the  proficiency  of  tire  children,  and  the  gradual  amount  of  improvement  exhibited 
by  the  children  in  each  examination  up  to  the  present  day.  I think  from  all  this  I am 

5 R 


Dublin. 

) rough  School  of 
Swords. 

■ \V.  S.  Kennedy. 
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Ddbijn.  quite  at  liberty  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  for  thirty-six  years  there  has  been  a system 
Borough  School  of  mixed  education  carried  on  in  Swords,  under  the  management  of  the  present  governors 

Swords.  which  was  liberal  and  enlightened  in  its  provisions,  and  most  successful  in  its  results' 
Rev.W.  S.  Kennedy.  There  is  a letter  here,  as  a reply  to  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  which  I think  it 
most  important  to  read,  showing  the  spirit  of  the  board  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It  was  a private  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey. 

10407.  Chairman.— Do  you  wish  to  have  this  read?— I do.  [The  letter  is  read  as 
follows]  : — 


“Swords,  September  16th,  1848. 

•‘Reverend  Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  governors  of  Swords  school  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a memorial  praying — • 8 

“ 1st.  That  Roman  Catholic  teachers  be  appointed  to  the  schools.; 

“ 2nd.  That  the  number  of  apprentice  fees  be  increased ; 

• Sacred  Scriptures  be  removed  from  the  school,  and  the  Extracts,  as  used 

m the  National  Schools,  be  substituted. 

“ With  respect  to  the  first  application,  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  additional 
teachers  are  not  required,  nor  will  the  funds  admit  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
apprentice  fees.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  amount  thus  appro- 
pnated  must  further  decrease,  according  as  the  funds  diminish,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest.  • 

“I  am  also  directed  to  state  that  the  governors  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  exclude 
the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  schools.  The  only  just  grounds  for  seeking 
such  a change  would  be  that  efforts  had  been  made  thereby  to  proselytize  the  Roman 
Catholic  children ; such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  anxious  endeavours  of  the 
governors  have  been  to  afford  such  opportunity  of  secular  education  as  may  tend  to 
render  the  children  useful  members  of  society,  and  to  impart  such  Scriptural  knowledge 
as  shall  make  them  conversant  with  those  general  principles  of  Christianity  in  which 
ir  rotestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike  agree. 

Any  further  religious  instruction  which  the  clergymen  of  their  respective  flocks  may 
consider  requisite  can  be  imparted  on  each  Saturday,  after  the  hour  of  twelve  o’clock,' upon 
which  day  it  is  customary  to  assemble  the  Protestant . children  in  the  parish  church,  for 
the  purpose^  of  receiving  catechetical  instruction  from  the  curate,  the  attendance  of  the 
teacher  not  being  required  on  such  occasions. 

The  governors  consider  that  if  a similar  course  be  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  all  just  cause  of  complaint  may  be  obviated. 

“ I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“ William  G.  Ormsby,  Superintendent.” 


16108  Mr.  Hughes — What  evidence  is  there  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ?— I 
believe  it  to  be  a copy.  It  is  Mr.  Ormsby’s  handwriting.  I beg  to  hand  in  the  return  of 
statistics  It  can  be  verified  by  the  original  documents.  I made  it  out  myself,  and 
inspected  alt  the  original  documents  myself.  I can  give  them  to  any  person. 

16409.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1884,  Mr,  Thomas  Moffett  was- examined  by  the 
(commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  as  to  this  school,  and  he  was  asked  these 
questions  ; Do  the  children  of  all  the  different  persuasions  read  the  Testament  alike  ?— 
they  do.  What  version  is  used  in  the  school ?— The  common  authorized  version- 
„ !,  a?  W6  lise  m churches.  Has  the  school  been  much  opposed  by  the  Roman 

„ ^ cthohc  priests  on  account  of  the  Scriptures  being  read  in  it  ? — I do  not  know  that  it 
((  lias’  1 heard  that  it  was  opposed  before.  I went  there,  but  I cannot  say  whether  it  was 
„?ranm'  * sa'I„a  1®*te.r  k'om  Mr-  Carey.  the  priest,  some  years  ago,  disapproving  of 
“ nn  Testament*  hie  is  then  asked : “ Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
tl  y attempts  have  been  made  to  clear  the  school?— No,  I cannot  say  there  have  been 
.<  f'tempts’  th!Tf  may  have  been  threats,  but  I believe  no  direct  attempt  to  take  the 
cwidren  away.  The  priest  held  out  some  threats  some  time  ago.”  This  is  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  in  1825,  page  264.  And 
at  page  266  he  is  asked:  “ Have  any  of  the  children  ever  brought  the  Roman  Catholic 
„ catec  , m Wlth  them,  m order  to  learn  it  ? — I saw  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  the 
school  once.  Did  you  object  to  it  ? — I did.  I told  the  boy  it  was  not  a place  for  it.” 
Have  you  got  the  letter  which  Mr.  Moffett,  in  that  examination,  said  was  written  by  the 
Key.  Mr  Carey,  and  which  he  saw  ? — I have  not.  I have  the  documents  only  since  a 
ceitam  date.  I believe  that  there  are  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  of 
tne  scnools  of  a date  prior  to  that,  but  I have  not  that  document.  I contend  that  those 
objections  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  have  been  completely  nullified  by  his  own 
appearance  in  the  schools,  and  his  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  system  of  education  pursued. 

l-  fea“- t0  Sa7  he  ,was  not  vei'y  sincere  in  his  objections,  and  had  very  good  reasons 
i no  it!  v-  °^J  ®,ctl0ns[  b ut  *hat  tlie7  were  not  such  objections  as  would  authorize  the  board 
m altering  the  system  of  education. 

gere6d  10  ^iey  ^ a^ter  ifc  a^ter  ’ — Because  the  system  of  mixed  education  was  endan- 

Wh1 1 1 Dv'  Andrews-—™^  a man,  finding  he  cannot  alter  a thing  to  which  he  objects, 
i PAi o °a k’  ^0Ui  cal!-that  U *ac**  acquiescence?” — When  he  appears  there  and  examines, 
bo  i •'  + i V °bJecting>  an(1  doing  his  utmost  to  have  the  system  altered  ?— He  may 
aye  objected  to  it  as  not  being  the  very  best  system.  There  is  very  great  difference 
ween  acquiescing  in  a system  as  being  a good  one,  and  objecting  to  it,  because  it  is 
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not  the  best.  I should  say  it  is  tacit  acquiescence  that  it  is  a very  good  system,  though  Dublin. 
not  the  best.  He  objected  because  it  was  not  the  best;  he  acquiesced  because  it  was  pOOd.  Bo  h Schoo!  ^ 
16413.  Chairman.— Has  any  other  person  any  observation  to  address  to  the  Com-  Sword,. 
missioners  ? 

Josiah  Forster,  Esq.,  further  examined.  Josiah  Forster,  Esq. 

16414.  I wish  to  say  a few  words.  , . , 

16415.  Chairman.— We  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  go  into  any  statement 
in  answer  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  If  yon  hare  any  additional  information 
or  facts  to  communicate,  we  will  hear  you?— With  reference ito > a return  luid  hefoie  the 
fiourt  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  I wish  to  observe  that  the  disparity  m the  amount  of  fees  given 
to  cltholics  and  ProLtants  in  the  schools  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  pupils  of  both  persuasions  attending  the  schools.  The  address  which 
you  have  just  heard  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kennedy  suggests  to  me  the  observation  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  board  : that  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  major  . part i reside 
in  Dublin,  and  that  the  local  governor  takes  very  little  interest  m the  schools,  the  conduct 
and  management  must  fall  entirely  upon  the  deputy  superintendent.  And  you  have 
heard  the  construction  which  he  undertakes  to  put  upon  the  charter,  and  you  have  seen 
the  repeated  instances  in  which  Mr.  Commissioner  Stephens  was  obliged  to  pm  him 

a™641KtlThatIisS  arguing  ?— Well,  the  Commissioners  can  form  their  own  opinions  as 
to  his  views  from  what  he  said. 

P.  IT.  Bowden,  Esq.,  further  examined.  p-  H-  Bowden>  Es<1- 

16417  I have  a document  to  hand  in  respecting  the .proportion lof  Boman .Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  Swords.  On  yesterday  week  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kennedy  seemed  to  throw  some 
d ubfon  Are timber  of  KonL  CathLcs  in  Swords  mentioned  £ 

+llo  Pmnmi^ioners  expressed  a wish  to  have  a correct  statement  oi  tiie  difference 
numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  borough,  I beg  *°  h,T*  “AwtfS 
of  the  numbers  This  is  a return  of  the  entire  parish  of  Swords,  as  the  boiounh  boundary 
jf  S Sctlv  known  It  contains  a correct  return  of  the  number  of  Protestants  m the 
mirish  which  number  being  deducted  from  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  acc°uJ1J1g^ 
number  of  Catholics.  That  is  correct  on  the  supposition  that  there 
is  no  decrease  in  the  total  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish  since  the 
Census  of  1851  The  return  is  made  up  as  correctly  as  possible  ; there  may  be  some  enor 
hi  it  but  it  will  give  the  Commissioners  a very  close  approximation  to  ^e  ^a^V,^  b 
T a a-  „ statement  of  the  families  in  each  townland,  the  number  of  Piotestants 

16418!  Chair  mar/. — State  the  total  numbers  ?-The  population  of  t^ParishofS  words 
by  the  Census  of  1851  was  2,962.  By  this  return  we  make  out  there  are  187  Protestants 

fw^Mr 4 HfE— Individuals?— Tes,  leaving  a total  of  2,775  Catholics.  That 

the  number  of  houses  m 1848.  , , . 

i 01  Chairman. — The  valuation  need  not  be  handed  in.  . ■,  , , 

mil:  [K t”  w s.  I&nnedy.—l  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Bowdeu  should  he  asked  what 
means  they  took  to  ascertain  the  numbers. 

1 6426  - Chairman.—' That  is  explained.] 

The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  bv  Ebashus  Shtth,  Es<j. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  examined.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

n.airmm  -When  were  you  appointed  secretary  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board?  EeT.HughBta.UM. 

my\ass,sS“t-i,  in  the  office.  I am  a good  part  oi  the inspectmg  schools. 

the  bank  aT^Xand  Sake  the  payments,  and  he  keeps  the  books,  so  that  every  item 

must  go  through  both  our  hands.  _ , 

16428.  Who  appointed  Mr' Board  mS  has-  he  is  as  much  an  officer  of  the 
16429.  Has  he  a salary  paid  by  the  15oaid  ( lie  nas,  no 

Vrtd^s- What  precisely  were  you  appointed  to-was  your  appointment 

in  writing  ?— It  was  merely  by  letter.  registrar  and  inspector.  The 

16431.  Have  you  the  letter  f—l  have.  1 am  caueu  ^ R 2 
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sc beS is  to **  «* 

Eev.Hu'hHam.Uon.  are  nominated  registrar  and  inspector  ?-Yes  ; my  assist, 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq. 


Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


was  appointed 


}£${■  "f » — Ar°  you  assistant  registrar  ? — I am. 

registeand  fi;;“tC„r1'  ?~At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hamilton  • ^ 

brought  some  ^ooks^^he^^lv^o^th^offiim^m-e^110  “COlmts  of  tl,e  B°“d  f_I  llave 

exactly  what  to  select.  .“  “re  Tei7  “'ueions,  and  I did  not  Inert 

faae’SpS^fc111*  mWKK*’  “d  “ ^Q0b  'Showing  the 
the  Board  ?—Nof*S'  bl'°l,ght  1,00118  sl“'™g  the  income  and  expenditure  of 

^ ts  very  large  ; hut  I have  brought  the 
TlSStlf  Mt  °fitom8?-Th8  ledger  is  only  a copy  of  the  bar.k-booh. 

the  Board'to  ^^re^trar!1101  Conlaln  *lle  disbursements  ? It  keeps  the  drafts  lowed  by 
164-12.  And  the  purport  ?— No. 

sary  for  examination  ?— Our  hooks  commence  in  ICOO  t t l0Se1  tllat  ke  neccs' 

require  a list  from  that  time  ? 10G9>  the  time  of  our  charter ; will  you 

first0440'  require  complete  lists  of  the  books' and -papers  from  the 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Erasmus  Smith's  Board,  see  Vol.  II„  p,  1.] 


ll™  C<MJm»Hw*itt  or  Educattox  a InriAsD,  CiABE-sfaiEEi 


Tlte  Commissioners  of 

Education  in  Ireland,  ~~  ~ ~ ““rwn  j.;n  iisiinAiil),  ULAEE-STEEI'T  f ) >- 

°~k”- 


w.  C.  Kyle,  1 


11  dli am  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d., examined. 

1614/.  Chairman.  The  Commissioners  wish  you  to  send  in  n i;«.+  r.e  *i  i i • 
possession  as  secretary  to  the  Glare-street  CommissioJS?— TwL' f 16  bo°ksuiyour 
books  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Board  or  of  all  the  in  i ‘ / me“  thc  cun-ent 

“S’  Ar'  fr0m  6“‘? 

1644J.  Ale  the  books  numerous? — Very 

J.T  £:  ** ** y-  books. 

convenient  to  the  Commissioners  turd  th“nrnele” to le 
.period  that  each  book  covers.  sending  m the  lists,  to  state  the 
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Present : 


Waterford  (Second  Day),-  17th  Anorar,  185S.* 

-Hie  Maiiouess  of  Kildare,  Clminnan;  Rev  Dr  Gravbe  n A 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secret^  Amum> 


16452.  Secretary 

Foy,  is  as  follows  

Report,  made  in  1 8 1 2,  at  pa 


Bishop  Foy's  School. 


> “ “ by  Bishop 

2,  at  page  32  i.  state'.  Vi.  iJS  “Mation  (Ireland)  in  their  Third 


1707,  endowed  this  Sc/ool  witif  ft'e T*dS^! '4  fo^aV"^^6”*’  “ «'a 
legacies,  and  directed  that  the  produce  of  said  residue^ Zt  A '8  ^ment  of  certain 
support  of  rschool  in  Waterford1  to  teach  the  £ ?£d  be  TOted  “ for  the 

and  apprentice  them  when  fit  to  trades;  and  alsf  that  the  1 (SSf  /r?‘“S  to  clothe 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  incrtw<rftl»S%*J2SI?SW.  • cMdr™  "kwH  be 
a document  our  possession  of  the  state  of  the  school  wF  h 11  appears  from 

members  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  sat  in  lTSa' tVl  « ™ ,nTes*igate.d  by  the 

chanty  was  in  that  year  £523  II,  . S 1 1?S8’,  tIwt  the  annual  income  of  the 

lodged  m private  security  belonging  to  the  trustee™  Ind  k!  ‘b<!  T\?f £l'400  in  mo™7 

that  year  on  the  establishment.  trustees,  and  that  seventy-flye  children  were  in 

charity  ; and!  fSS' A*™ Srgolh o powora°Sf  f *•  "***» of  «* 

“ L.V  t]l|s  last  Act  the  estates  of  the  ClnriK-  0™  Posof.  "<as  passed  in  the  year  1808 
the  Mayor  of  Waterford  ^ °f  WaStd, 

given  to  them  to  sell  the  present  school-house  and  te  „ec  ? be,ng;  and  P0"'ers  »rc 
a new  school-house  suitable  to  the  future  enteiit  of  the  f d “ more  convenient  situation 
master  a salary  of  £l„0  per  annum,  and  £lo per a™ Powers  to  pay  a 
board,  and  lodge  the  schoolmaster,  ushers  Serwauts  ,,fd  ehnt  “S  lcr'  “d  t0  nraiStiin, 
l ishop  F„y  m l,is  will  having  ttriLrf  »*•  school  house, 

chddren  only.  There  were  in  I8f)8  -ca  lnstructmg  and  binding  out  tho 

number  now  attending  * ««•  -tool  & 

Sist  Of  about  1,400  acres  of  land,  together  with  two  ov  cs,t.ateIs  of  this  charity  con- 

cty  of  Waterford,  and  now  produce  only - ^466  i ll  no  • T » pl.0ta  of  Sround  111  the 
proved  before  the  Judges  in  Ireland  flint"  thr.  fu?iPC-  num‘  But  it  appears  by  a survey 
(which  are  hold  by  leafes  bel°?«“«  to  tee  Z!i?y 

existing,  and  that  a very  good  one!  will  *{’  h , "hlch  there  is  only  one  life 

probability  the  following  annual  rent  --No  1 theB^6-*  1T?S  $?Pire>  Produce  in  all 
estate  £624;  Killinasbeg,  £Bm7AmZ  of  S ^ 3d' ’ M<#^ 

that  the  other  estates  belonging  to  this  charity  which  ate  lot  on  ‘l  £ ' ? 3s'  Sd'  Alld 

of  which  are  m being,  would  if  out  nf  iA,  n cu  aie  let  uP°n  leases  of  three  lives  all 
£JS0  7,a;  Baliywade  esS,'  &?«*  V?***  2$ 

et  for  £265.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the’  estate  of  +h^’  > ■ iC1  lasfc  are  at  present 

class  No.  1 is  out  of  lease  be  £2,547  3s  3d  The  trustee!  ^ C wlU'  as  80011  as  the 
initiation  of  former  savings  on  the  annual U£iW  nf  £**  a fund>  t]l°  accu- 

1 1 IJJ?  ti Pai  t °f  i Vn  th°-  Gover»ment  Funds.”  ’ °V°  i4,900>  bearing  interest., 


If* scl;°»1-  of  ProtesAA'  a 

the  school-house  built  of  lime  and  stone  if°j  5 eai'"a'ul  Mr.  Frances,  £40  a-year 
attendance,  thirty;  all  Protestan  s It  s .ff  a lfdl  °?St  £900'  »™lw  of  pupils  i„ 
'Vaterford  are  patrons.  The  schooi-hoL  w“built  and  is’°  B,sll0P*  »<=“".  «d  Mayor  of 
foUhepm.p°se  by  the  late  Bishop  Foy.  b supported  by  land,  bequeathed 

Corporations,  HchnchmS'in’  TiT™  At' m“  o’ms'ST  *f  f*  Co“™doMrs  of  Municipal 
■on  V calied  the  Blue  school,  is  situal  fu^be  Con,  S of  W A??  ^ 

;W  from  the  city;  the  school  was  formerly inthoCitv  of  w 1 f’  ab?“*  » a"d 
«.  bhshed  as  a day  school.  It  was  afterwards  by  Ihi ‘I  « Wo-terford,  and  was  originally 

l f°r  m- loaal  aad  r Act  of 

shout  the  year  1812,  re, loved  to  tbo  count » SS  bo"d“«  »*ool!  »»d  in  or 
Chancery,  the  old  sohool-liouso  not  bolj  f . * aPPr0b“‘«>n  of  the  Court  of 

lodgmg  tile  boys.  It  was  originally  founded  ] U -'  ,lalge  to  ;ifforti  accommodation  for 

•ti:irishoi>  foj's  m iDt° ctot  °“d  - ™ 

°'VC"  llt  PP.  2o-2Vaken  th“  dft-V’  re,fttlng  *°  Kil",ca(!ci>  school  and  Waterford  Corporation  Tree  school,  has  been 
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increased  so  considerably,  that  a new  Act  of  Parliament  was  thought  necessary,  and  accord- 
ingly one  was  obtained  in  the  year  1808.  The  principal  object  of  tins  last  Act  of  Parhament 
wf/to  enable  the  trustees,  viz.,  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  and  the  Mayor  of  Wateifoi  d,  to  hold 
out  further  encouragement  for  boys  to  come  to  the  school  by  lodging  and  boarding  them, 
and  to  further  the  intention  of  the  testator.  The  appointment  of  the  master  is  solely  ill 
the  bishop,  who  may  remove  him  when  he  pleases.  There  are  generally  between  fifty  and 

S“JJTh°e  power  of  admitting  hoys  is  exercised  principally  by  the  bishop,  but  boys  are  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  any  three  aldermen,  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  at  present  attended  to.  Former  bishops  used  to  send  m whom  they  pleased 
without  any  such  recommendations,  hut  the  present  bishop  has  signified  his  intention  of 

is  now  about  £1 ,320  a-year ; after  paying  the  head  rents  the 
actual  income  is  about  £1,200  a-year.  It  was  something  more  some  years  ago,  but  the  trus- 
tees  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  rents,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  ill  prices,  and  a great  part 
of  the  lands  are  still  set  too  high.  Part  of  the  lands  is  set  on  an  old  lease,  and  at  its 
expiration  a considerable  advance  is  expected.  Mr  Roberts  is  secretary  and  receiver  to 
the  trustees,  and  passes  his  accounts  annually  with  them.  The  accounts  are  audited  by The 
trustees.  He  receives  the  rents,  and  makes  the  necessary  disbursements  undei  the  oideis 
of  the  trustees.  We  send  a copy  of  his  account  for  the  year  1830.  There  are  several 
officers  and  persons  attached  to  the  establishment  who  receive  salaries  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

£ s.  d. 

The  Protestant  Minister, 13  16  11 


The  Master, 

The  Usher, 

The  Housekeeper,  . 

The  Receiver  and  Secretary, 
The  Physician, 


92  6 
36  18 
23  1 
32  5 
18  9 


“ The  hovs  are  dieted  by  contract  with  the  master,  for  5}d.  a-day  each. 

“ The  purchase  of  the  present  school-house,  including  the  fining  down  of  the  rent  to  five 
guineas  an  acre,  came  to  about  £3,100,  present  currency.  There  are  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  acres  of  land,  Irish  measure,  attached  to  the  school. 

“ Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  school  since  the  purchase,  and  a sum 

probably  upwards  of  £3,000  expended  on  them.  

1 « Previously  to  the  change,  and  while  it  was  a day-school,  the  number  of  scholai  s contem- 
plated by  the  will  of  Bishop  Foy  did  not  attend  ; that  number  was  seventy-five,  hut  the 
number  attending  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act  was,  as  stated  therein,  only  fifty-seven. 

“ The  boys  are  well  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts  ; the  words  in 
Bishop  Foy’s  will  arc,  “ to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  to  say  their  catechism. 

“ It!  seems  that  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  exclusively  by  the  usher,  and  that  Mr. 
Rennet,  the  master,  merely  superintends  the  management  of  the  school,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  boys  in  their  catechism  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

“ The  diet  of  the  boys  is  good  and  sufficient ; their  clothing  is  decent  and  comfortable , 
and  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  school  seem,  upon  the  evidence  offered  to  us,  to  give 
every  attention  to  their  care  and  management. 

“ There  are  usually  between  twelve  and  twenty  boys  apprenticed  out  m each  )ear,  and 
an  apprentice  fee  of  £8  is  given  with  each.  . , ..  , „ 

“ Mr.  Roberts,  the  secretary  and  receiver,  was  not  permitted  to  produce  the  records  or 
accounts  of  this  charity  to  us.  The  Dean,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  stated  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  (who  is  now  Bishop  of  Waterford)  was  absent,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  produce  the  hooks  and  accounts  to  us  on  this  inquiry,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop.  . ln 

Mr  Roberts  did  not  appear  before  us,  and  we  were  not,  in  consequence,  enabled  to 
inquire  as  fully  as  would  he  desirable  into  the  nature  and  management  of  the  income  and 

^6455.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Instruction,  dated  1830.  They  state,  at  page  3,  C,  at  Ballymakil  there  is  a schoo 
described  as  Bishop  Foy’s  school.  The  sources  of  support  are  from  a bequest  of  Bishop 
Foy.  The  scholars  are  hoarded,  educated,  and  apprenticed.  Forty-seven  boys m attendance. 
They  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  grammar. 

16456.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  tabular  digest  of  funds  designed  foi  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools— made  in  1835.  It  is 
under  the  head  of  County  of  the  City  of  Waterford,  that  the  annual  income  is  £2,547  da.jw- 
for  a city  male  free  school,  granted  by  Bishop  Foy.  This  was  the  rental  ot  it,  , 
acres,  in  1812.  This  charity  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1 George  J.,  chap,  i- 
A circular  was  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  school,  James  O’Donohoe,  and  he * ‘ 
made  a return.  [The  returns  are  read.]  This  return  was  received  at  a very  early  per  o 
of  the  Commission,  and  at  that  time  circulars  were  not  invariably  addressed  tot 
tees.  In  this  case  no  circular  was  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  Bishop  hoys  cn an  )■ 
Since  the  Commissioners  came  to  Waterford  a circular  was  addressed  to  the  Bean 
Waterford,  as  a trustee,  and  he  is  now  in  attendance. 
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I lie  Very  Rev.  Edward  Newenham  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford,  examined.  Waterford. 

16457-  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  the  Mayor  of  Waterford  a trustee  of  this  charity  9 This  heino.  Bishop  Fo’J's  Scho°l- 

an  exc  usively.  1 rotestant  charity,  and  the  office  of  Mayor  being  open  to  Roman  Catholics  Very  Rev-  Bdward 
Soese;Sea^UmC,pal  Ref°rm  A0t’ thG  Ma^’  1 believe’ is  i«4acKed  WacSng f Te  ^ 

Jetr T°Wh  °kA  °f  Major  was  removed  in  «8 

tLWS  !°rb t V”1  Cha“f  ‘o  aPP°i-t  a third  trust™  in  the 
room  01  Tine  Mayor,  ihe  Bishop  of  Cashel  proposed  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Waferforrl 

s^jait-ifesgsaSSls! 

I called  at  his  house  that  day,  but  he  was  from  home  ; when  I called  the  next  dav  I found 
he  was  gone  to  Dublin  To-day  I went  to  his  office : I saw  his  clerk,  and  SedTo  let  he 

lut  ‘he7  were  looked  up.  I can  give  onlj  very  geneSlnfcrtf atiot 
but  Mr.  Roberts  w,Il  be  home  on  next  Wednesday,  aSd  he  L givf  every  hSSto’ 

Ihe  books  are  accurately  kept.  I regret  they  are  not  here ; but  he  will  gi™  ever,  W™' 

’nation  to  the  Commissioners  by  letter,  or  he  would  attend  in  Dublin  If  necessary.  3 
16461.  We  consider  it  very  necessary  that  we  should  see  these  books  documents  and 
accounts ; and  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  attended  here  to-day,  we  will  issue  a summons  for  him 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  us— If  the  Commissioners  order  it,  I could  ascertain  his  ad 

a-yem-at^ present “ThTlvT"101*?  Wlthbim-  1 can  state  that  the  income  is  about  £1,400 
a-yeai  at  present.  The  Bishop  and  myself,  as  trustees,  meet  the  first  Monday  of  every  month 

paf tbe  accounts-  The  housekeeper  produces  the  accounts;  we  pass  them  and  issue 
orders  for  then-  payment.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  state  it  y-as  inP  at  the  W those 
eports  you  heard  read  out  were  made.  The  master  is  no  longer  paid  so  much  for  supporting 

5lokldyi?ntoTthe^ ^firsfMPad  ^ housekeePinS  expenses,  which  are  narrowly  and  dosely 

looked  into  the  fiist  Monday  of  every  month,  when  the  Bishop  and  I meet-  or  in  the 

1<3r;  T®, alone-  T,he  P^ments  are  made  in  that  way.  Then  once  a-year  we 
a e the  accounts  balanced  and  laid  before  us,  and  audited,  by'our  agent  Mr  Roberts 
l ie  property  has  considerably  increased ; but  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  distress 
and  reductions— we  were  obliged  to  strike  25  per  cent,  off  the  rents  in  many  cases— the 
funds  were  low ; but  they  are  now  recovered,  so  that  instead  of  being,  as  two  or  three 
7 TJ&V?  debt'  we  had  over  £10°  in  hands  last  year.  8 ° tllree 

16462.  Mr. . Stephens.— What  is  the  annual  income  ?— About  1,400  a-year.  We  have  in 
p°f.ed’  °n  ^ determination  of  leases  for  lives,  a considerable  increase. 

16463.  Is  there  a probability  of  Mr.  Roberts  being  home  on  Monday? He  is  expected 

;er4°r^  wdn fdaj  5 bQt, if  tbe  Commissioners  order  it,  he  will  return  bv  Monday 

Was  he  aware  that  the  Commissioners  were  coming  here  ?— I think  he  was.  I did 
not  leave  any  particular  message  for  him  when  I called,  and  did  not  see  him.  The  next  day 
I called  I was  told  he  had  gone  from  home  for  a week.  I find  by  a report  of  the  last 
£riSS1°n  W11°h  iaS  ^eon  read,  that  the  then  Dean  of  Waterford  refused  to  produce  some 
S’,  f consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  then  bishop.  As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  I 
thi  ' 3Sir1 M/'  Kc0bC  Tt0  Produce  a]1  hooks  and  documents.  I would  communicate  with 

produced^  ’ bUt  **  38  1 &m  Personally  concerned  I would  have  all  books  and  documents 

16465.  We  do  not  ask  them  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  of  the  bishop  or  Mr.  Roberts 
but  as  a matter  of  right.  The  Corporation  Commissioners,  from  -whose  report  an 
extract  has  been  read,  sat  under  a Royal  Commission  only,  we  sit  under  a Royal  Commis- 
sion and  an  Act  of  Parliament— I had  no  doubt  about  that,  but  as  the  passage  was  read 
concerning  the  Dean  of  Waterford  on  a former  occasion,  I thought  the  Commissioners 
mifJJ  _b®  ™de.r  the  impression  I had  refused.  I was  not  the  dean  at  that  time, 
v, 1 p , • Carman,— We  will  sit  here  again  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Monday,  and  would  desire 
-li.  Roberts  attendance  then.  If  he  is  not  here  we  will  enforce  his  attendance  at  some 
convenient  place— I shall  communicate  with  him  to-day  and  desire  him  to  be  here  bv 
twelve  o clock  on  Monday  if  possible.  y 

16467.  Dr.  Andrews.— The  agent  may  have  the  books,  but  legally  they  are  in  your  pos- 
session,  and  you  should  produce  them— We  leave  the  books  with  the  agent 
j™-  ,Sy0U  that  should  present  them  to  us— I shall  do  so  on  Monday. 
rJr!?  9 0 80  kind  as  to  give  us  any  information  in  your  power  respecting  this 

ci  anty  .'-The  information  that  I could  give  has,  I think,  been  very  much  anticipated  by 
SSJ 3f°~ta^  bas,read  With  resard  t0  tbe  oriS'in  of  the  foundation  and  the  circum- 
tances  that  attended  the  change  to  what  it  now  is— a boarding  school.  Originally  it  was 
not  a boarding  school.  Bishop  Foy,  who  died  in  the  year  1 707,  recited  in  his  will  that  he 
nacl  expeiMed  £800  on  the  see  house  of  Waterford,  and  he  bequeathed  whatever  portion 
t that  should  be  recovered  from  his  successors  to  be  expended  in  apprenticing  children 
i rrotestants  of  W aterford.  The  remainder  of  his  property  he  bequeathed  for  the  endow- 
ient  ot  a school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor ; a master  at  £40  a year,  and  a 
ec  ist  at  £10  a year,  with  liberty  to  increase  their  salaries;  as  the  property  should 
nciease  m value,  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  increased  in  proportion.  The  appointment  of 
master  and  catechist  to  be  in  the  bishop  alone.  The  business  of  management  to  rest 
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Watkhfokd.  with  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Mayor -of  Waterford.  The  Mayor,  aldermen,  and.  sheriffs  to 
— T , nominate  pupils,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The  executors  obtained  a grant  of 

.Bishop  Fmj  s School.  grounij  from  the  Corporation,  and  built  a school-house  in  Barron  Strand-street,  and  with 

Newenlfiun the  residue  purchased  lands  yielding  £192  per  annum;  and  an  addition  was  soon  after 
1 ‘ made  to  the  endowment  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop’s  sister.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 

subsequently  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  France,  surviving  executor,  to  perpetuate  and 
regulate  the  charity.  By  this  Act  the  ground  and  house,  with  the  lands,  and  £774  in 
■ hands,  were  vested  in  him  for  life,  and  .after  his  decease  in  the 'Bishop,  Dean,  and  Mayor 
of  Waterford,  in  trust,  to  maintain  the  school;  the  excess  of  income- to  be  applied  to 

clothing,  and,  if  sufficient,  to  apprenticing  the  hoys.  The  income  went  on  increasing, 

so  that,  in  1798,  it  amounted  to  £523  per  annum,  and' £l, 400  in  money  on  personal 
security.  In  ISOS  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  school,  by  which 
the  trustees  were  empowered  to  sell  the  house  in  Barron  Strancl-street,  and  to  erect  a 
school-house  in  a more  suitable  situation,  and  to  raise  the  salaries  to  £100  for  the  head 
master,  and  to  £50  for  the  assistant  master.  The  funds  further  increasing  by  the  deter- 
mination of  leases,  and  £4,900  being  in  hands,  the  trustees  resolved  to  maintain  the  master, 
servants,  and  the  children,  in  the  school-house,  Bishop  Foy  having  only  contemplated  the 
education  and  the  apprenticing  of  the  boys.  The  school  was  then  established  at  Granls- 
town,  within  the  liberties  of  the  city,  one  and  a-half  or  two  miles  from  Waterford.  The 
estates  consist  of  about  1,400  acres,  and  are  now  worth  about  £1,400  a-ycar;  or,  say  net, 
£l,000  a-year.  1 happen  to  remember  that  last  year  we  had  a balance  of  over  £100. 
The  payments  are  made  upon  orders,  signed  by  the  Bishop  and  myself,  as  trustees,  on 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  agent.  The  catechist  is  at  present  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ; ho 
need  not  be  so,  but  he  is — and,  I think,  properly — the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  lie 
receives  a salary  of  £15  a-year,  and  he  visits  the  institution  regularly  once  a week  for 
catechising,  and  oftener,  if  there  is  occasion.  We  have  an  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  answering  is  very  creditable.  I think  that  the  present  master  is  a very 
competent  one,  and  that  the  school  is  very  well  conducted  as  to  the  education  of  the 
boys ; they  are  also  very  well  fed  and  clothed.  The  school-house  is  certainly  in  a state  that 
requires  a great  deal  of  cleansing  and  whitewashing ; and  I hope  to  have  that  immediately 
done  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop.  But  the  fact  is,  that  during  the  years  of  famine 
and  distress  the  funds  fell  off  very  much ; so  much  so,  that  when  I came  to  Waterford  the 
number  of  boys,  instead  of  being  fifty,  was  something  under  thirty.  The  number  is  now  only 
thirty-eight,  because  we  lately  apprenticed  some  out.  We  now  can  have  at  least  forty,  if 
not  fifty,  boys ; but  we  were  for  a long  time  very  much  limited  in  funds  from  the  distress  of 
the  times ; and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  school-house  was  allowed  to  get  into  the 
discreditable  state  in  which  I think  it  is.  I found  it  so,  and  it  has  not  been  improved — 
I hope  it  will  be  soon  improved.  The  master  receives  £100  a-year.  It  is  no  longer 
according  to  the  arrangement  you  heard  read  out,  having  a clergyman  resident  as  master, 
in  name,  and  another  doing  the  work.  It  is  the  master  who  resides  and  does  the  work ; 
he  is  paid  £100  a-year.  The  usher  has  £30  a-year.  The  housekeeper  also  resides  in 
the  house.  There  is  some  land,  and  1 think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  there  was  something 
done  in  the  way  of  training  the  boys  in  agriculture  in  the  field  before  the  house.  At 
present  they  are  well  educated.  Thoy  receive  a good  English  education,  and  are  bound 
apprentices  to  trades  in  Waterford.  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  something  were 
done  in  the  way  of  training  up  some  of  them  to  be  land-stewards  and  gardeners,  and  other 
employments  of  that  kind. 

16470.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  this  charity  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  other  suggestion.  I am  free  to  confess  as  to 
boarding  schools  of  this  kind,  that  is  not  the  system  I should  myself  prefer  or  desire  to 
establish,  if  I had  the  power  of  establishing  them  ; but  we  must  administer  the  trust  as 
well  as  we  can  as  we  find  it,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  respectable  and  as 
beneficial  as  we  can.  We  apprentice  out  boys  every  year : we  give  £8  apprentice-fee  in 
instalments  on  seeing  the  boy  is  well  clothed.  We  keep  a check  over  the  master  by  not 
giving  the  £8  at  once. 

16471.  Would  the  funds  be  more  available  for  the  purposes  of  education  if  it  was  not  a 
boarding  school? — Much  more  so  indeed.  It  was  a day-school  till  1808  in  the  town  ; then 
it  was  removed  into  the  country  and  made  a boarding-school. 

16472  To  such  a distance  that  it  could  not  be  made  a day-school? — Yes;  I believe  the 
object  was  to  remove  it  out  of  town,  and  have  it  on  the  principle  of  the  charter  schools. 
At  that  time  the  charter  schools  were  in  Ireland.  As  it  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  school, 
with  such  large  funds — £1,400  a-year,  and  which  may  become  £2,000  a-year — I think  it 
would  be  more  desirable  that  this  money  should  be  expended  in  extending  education  than 
in  supporting  forty  or  fifty  hoys.  I should  like  to  see  it  on  such  a footing  that  there 
should  be  a good  day-school  instead,  with  apprentice  fees  available  for  the  pupils,  and  even 
clothing  to  a certain  extent.  From  the  experience  1 have  had,  and  from  my  recollection  of 
the  visitation  of  the  Commissioners  who  sat  from  1824  to  1827,  and  under  whom  I served 
as  one  of  their  under  secretaries,  and  from  the  way  such  schools  are  generally  conducted, 
I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  for  that  class  of  persons  the  boarding-school  system  is  highly 
objectionable.  The  children  are  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  charities  of  life,  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  brought  up  in  an  unnatural  hot-bed  sort  of  state.  I think  it  is  usually 
found  that  the  children  so  brought  up,  whether  male  or  female,  do  not  turn  out  the  best  in 
life.  They  fall  an  easier  prey  to  temptation  and  to  evil-disposed  persons,  from  their  having 
been  brought  up  in  that  secluded  state  from  their  youth. 

16473.  Are  apprentice  fees  paid  at  present  with  every  boy,  or  only  with  those  who 
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distinguish  themselves ?■ — They  arc  not  at  all  used  as  a premium  in  that  way;  every  boy 
going  out  is  expected  to  have  a fee  ; it  is  not  given  at  all  as  a reward  for  good  conduct- 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  was  ill  conduct,  the  boy  would  be  punished  or  dismissed.  • 

16474.  Mr.  Stephens.— How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  school  last  year  ?— Forty ; the' 
number  to-day  is  .thirty-eight. 

16475.  How  many  for  whom,  or  with  whom,  apprentice  fees  were  paid?— I cannot  at 
this  moment  state. 

16476.  About  how  many  ? 

16477.  [Mr.  James  O'Dtmohoe,  Master  of  Foy’s  School 1 could  toll  If  I had  the  books 

before  me. 

16478.  Why  did  you  not  'brijig.  the  b'ooks  ?— I got  no  order  about  them.  It  is  the  agent 
who  keeps  the  account  of  the  fees  paid.  I would  say  sixteen  ; I say  that  because  that  was 
the  number  oi  admissions,  and  we  admit  as  many  as  we  send  out.] 

16479.  Did  you  give  every  boy  who  left  the  school  last  year  an  apprentice  fee?— In  some 
few  cases  there  were  .no  apprentice  fees.  I remember  one  case  that  occurred  last  year  • the 
friends,  of  the  boy  wished- him  to  go*  to  America  ; we  paid  his  passage,  and  gave  him  some 
clothes,  which  perhaps  cost  something  less  than  the  amount  of  the  fee.  In  other  cases  the 
boys  have  gone  to  sea,  and  to  them  we  have  given  an  outfit ; but  we  have  not  always  given 
Jb8  altogether ; we  never  give  it  out  in  one  sum. 

16480.  In  that  case  not  more  than  £128  was  paid  in  apprentice  fees  last  year? There 

would  be  seldom  that,  for  the  entire  £8  is  never  paid  in  any  one  year.  Mr.  Roberts’ 
accounts  are  most  accurately  and  clearly  made  out. 

16481.  Rev  Dr.  Graves.— Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the  sums 
expended  in  placing  the  boys  at  trades  dependent  upon  their  conduct  and  their  progress  in 
learning?— I think  it  would  be  desirable.,  if  either  in  that  or  some  other  way,  a premium 
or  reward  were  given ; but  at  the  same  time  if  they  are  educated  there,  and  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  be  bound  apprentices,  we  feel  bound  to  give  them  the  fee,  and  send  them  into 
the  world  as  the  founder  wished ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  there  were  such 
an  addition  as  that  we  could  give  rewards  to  the  boys;  perhaps  an  allowance  to  set  a boy 
up  in  trade  afterwards  if  he  distinguished  himself  and  deserved  it. 

16482.  You  mentioned  annual  examinations  ; are  any  prizes  given  to  the  most  successful 
boys  ? — There  are  not. 


igement  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very 


16483.  Would  you  not  think  that  a judicious  arr; 
great  advantage. 

16484.  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  monthly  audit  of  the  accounts  an  inspection 
of  the  school?— The  monthly  audit  of  the  accounts  is  not  done  at  the  school;  it  is  done 
at  the  Bishop's  residence  when  he  is  at  home,  and  at  mine  when  he  is  not.  The  agent 
and  the  housekeeper  meet  us  there;  but  we  visit  the  school  frequently.  The  Bishop 
visits  it  very  frequently  when  in  Waterford,  and  we  keep  a visitors'  book  there.  The 
surgeon  visits  it  regularly,  and  the  catechist  once  a week;  but  our  monthly  meeting  is  not 
held  at  the  school.  The  visitors'  book,  in  which  the  visits  are  noticed,  is  produced  at  the 
monthly  meeting. 

16485.  Mr.  Stephens.— Suppose  a grocer  in  Waterford  wants  an  apprentice,  and  that  he 
goes  to  the  school  in  order  to  procure  one,  who  selects  the  boy  ?— We  receive  applications 
for  apprentices,  and  then  we  state  we  have  sucli  a boy.  We  would  show  a boy  that  we 
think  is  sufficiently  educated,  and  sufficiently  so  to  go’  out  of  the  school.  They  have  a 
selection  from  those  the  trustees  consider  fit  to  go  out. 

16486.  Do  you  receive  any  report  of  the  qualifications  of  the  boys,  or  do  you  act  on  your 
own  knowledge  of  the  boys? — From  our  visiting  the  school  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge 
the  length  of  time  a boy  is  at  the  school,  and  the  proficiency  he  has  attained ; that  we 
know  of  our  own  knowledge  from  personal  examination. 

164S7.  Then  the  Bishop  and  yourself  examine  the  boys? — Frequently;  and  statedly 
every  year,  and  we  judge  what  boys  are  fit  to  be  apprenticed  out. 

16488.  How  do  you  examine  the  boys?— The  general  examination,  which  lasts  two 
days,  is  once  a year.  Then  we  visit  the  school ; and  whenever  we  do  so  wo  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  them,  examining  a class,  or  seeing  how  a class  is  going  on. 

16489-  How  often  did  you  visit  the  school  last  year?— I have  been  absent  more  than 
usual  during  the  past  twelve  months.  I have  been  six  months  absent  from  Waterford, 
that  is  to  say,  three  months  last  year,  and  three  months  in  the  present  year,  so  that  I 
have  not  visited  very  frequently.  I cannot  now  recollect  the  number  of  visits.  The 
Bishop’s  are  much  more  frequent.  When  the  Bishop  is  at  home  he  visits  once  a week. 

16490.  [Mr.  James  O'Donohoc — Ilis  average  visits,  when  he  is  at  home,  are  about  two 
and  a-half  per  week.] 

16491-  Dr.  Andrews — You  have  expressed  an  objection  to  separating  boys  from  their 
ordinary  attachments  ? — Yes. 

16492.  Might  not  that  objection  be  greatly  removed  by  having  a proper  matron  appointed, 
who  was  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a mother,  and  in  that  way  make  the  school  almost 
a home  for  the  children.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  school,  to  a 
great  extent,  a home  for  the  children,  and  by  that  means  cultivate  the  generous  and  affec- 
tionate feelings?— I confess  I do  not  think  it  possible.  I think  a great  deal  might  be 
done  to  improve  and  counteract  what  I consider  to  be  the  evils  of  such  a system,  but  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  equal  to  bringing  them  up  iu  their  own  humble  homes.  Do  what 
you  will  in  a school  of  the  kind,  the  children  are  not  so  independent,  or  mixed  up  with 
the  charities  of  life ; they  are  dependent  creatures ; they  are  brought  up  in  an  unnatural 
state  in  which  they  are  not  to  continue. 
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Waterford.  16403.  Being  in  a.  dependent  state  and  having  their  affections  cultivated  are  different 
liisho  ivs  School  things.  Do  you  think  their  affections  might  not  be  cultivated  by  having  a proper  matron, 
tl°°  ' whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  every  thing  was  done  for  the  children,  as  near  as  could 
Newenham  Iloare.  be,  like  a mother  ? — I can  only  say  I think  that  would  be  a great  advantage,  and  a great 
benefit ; but  I do  not  think  any  system  we  could  -possibly  adopt  would  fully  counteract  the 
* evils  of  what-I  conceive  to  be  an  unnatural  and  artificial  state  of  society. 

16494.  Do  you  object  to  every  boarding  school,  no  matter  for  what  class  ? — I said  the 
lower  class.  I do  not  consider  it  an  evil  as  regards  the  higher  classes.  ' ' * 

16495.  In  whatrespect  does  the  difference  of  rank  interfere  with  the  operation  or  influence 
of  these  seminaries  upon  the  higher  and  lower  classes  ? — The  boys  at  boarding  schools  for 
the  higher  classes  come  home  twice  a year,  during  vacations  ; they  correspond  with  their 
parents ; and  they  see  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  twice  a year,  for,  perhaps, 
six  weeks  at  a time.  Then  there  is  the  absence  of  a dependent  feeling. 

16496.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  arrangements  of  this  school  to  prevent  the  boys  seeing 
their  families,  and  having  their  affections  and  better  feelings  cultivated  ? — I think  that  in 
this  particular  school  we  are  speaking  of  there  is  a circumstance  that  serves  to  counteract 
the  usual  evil  of  such  institutions.  The  parents  of  the  boys  reside  in  Waterford,  and  we 
give  them  permission,  occasionally,  to  go  home  from  Saturday  to  Monday ; also,  at 
Whitsuntide  and  Easter,  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity — some  have  not.  . I speak 
generally  when  I speak  of  boarding  schools  of  that  class.  I think  the  evil  is  greatly 
counteracted  in  this  particular  school,  so  that  it  is  quite  different  from  the  charity  schools 
to  which  I have  alluded. 

16497.  Can  you  conceive  any  reason  which  would  prevent  the  trustees  of  this  school  from 
making  it,  in  every  respect,  as  beneficial  for  pupils  as  any  boys’  school  in  the  country, 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  moral  feelings,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  affections,  and  of  those 
good  feelings  and  principles  which  make  men  happy  and  useful  in  society  ? Having  ample 
funds,  can  you  assign  any  reason  why  this  could  not  be  made  as  useful  a boarding  school 
as  any  in  the  kingdom — as  useful  to  that  class ? Y ou  say  the  only  difference  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  in  these  schools  is,  that  the  former  occasionally  see  their  friends. 
Now,  that  being  removed,  can  you  assign  any  other  reason  ? — With  regard  to  social  affec- 
tions and  feelings  there  might  be  no  other;  but  still  I do  not  approve  of  boarding  schools 
for  the  lower  classes  of  society,  though  I approve  of  them  for  the  higher  class.  The  sons 
of  the  higher  classes  have  less  indulgence  and  luxury  at  school  than  they  have  at  home,  and 
are  likely  to  enjoy  in  afterlife;  it  is  just  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  boys  of  the  poorer 
classes  at  these  boarding-schools.  Add-to‘  this,  that  these  are  generally  looked  down 
upon  as  “ charity  children.” 

16498.  Do  you  think  enough  is  done  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  children  happy. 
Have  they  a play-ground  ? — They  have. 

16499.  What  is  the  size? — A good  sized  play -ground  at  the  back  of  the  house ; and  they 
have  the  general  grounds. 

16500.  About  how  much  in  it  ? — Nearly  an  acre. 

16501.  Suppose  the  lawn  was  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  you  very  judi- 
ciously suggested,  do  you  not  think  a more  extensive  and  cheerful  play-ground  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  boys  ? 

16502.  [Mr.  James  O'Donohoe. — They  exercise  a perfect  right  over  the  play-ground  to 
amuse  themselves,  but  by  permission  they  walk  and  run  about  the  lawn  also ; but  it  is  not 
their  right  to  do  so. — ] 

16503.  Yes;  and  I would  have  them  to  go  out  into  the  garden. 

16504.  Are  their  amusements  attended  to  ? Have  they  a ball-alley? 

16505-  [Mr.  James  O'Donohoe. — No.] 

16506.  I brought  them  in  lately  to  see  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  in  Waterford.  Next 
week  I intend  to  give  them  a trip  to  Tramore  by  the  railway,  and  let  them,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  master,  bathe  and  run  about  the  strand.  I think  that  ought  to  be 
clone  occasionally. 

16507.  Ought  they  not  have  a ball-alley? — They  ought,  certainly. 

16508.  [Mr.  James  O'Donohoe. — They  often  play  ball  against  a wall  in  the  place  ; but  I 
cannot  call  it  a ball-alley.] 

16509.  Is  there  any  provision  for  cricket,  or  such  games? — They  do  play  cricket. 

16510.  [Mr.  James  O'Donohoe. — But  they  supply  themselves  with  the  materials.  They 
get  nothing  from  the  institution  to  afford  them  that.] 

1 651 1 . Dr.  Andrews So  far  as  you  know,  are  their  amusements  attended  to  ? Are  there 

means  to  enable  them  to  take  recreation  after  school  hours  ? — They  have  time  for  it ; but 
the  trustees  have  certainly  not  done  any  thing  to  facilitate  those  amusements.  I think  it' 
would  be  desirable  they  should  do  so. 

16512.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  operate  beneficially  on  the  boy?  Would  it  not  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  with  greater  vigour  after  happy  recreation,  and  promote  the 
health  both  of  mind  and  body  ? — Certainly. 

16513.  Do  not  you  think  the  withholding  some  of  these  enjoyments  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  restraining  irregularities  on  their  part? — I do,  decidedly. 

16514.  If  all  these  things  were  attended  to,  and  some  others,  do  not  you  think  this  estab- 
lishment, as  a boarding  school,  might  be  made  an  efficient  institution  for  literary  purposes, - 
and  for  cultivating  the  better  feelings? — I am  sure  it  would  be  made  very  efficient  by  such 
means.  But  it  appears  to  me  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  boarding-schools 
of  this  class  and  boarding-schools  for  the  higher  classes.  It  is  very  like  the  position  of 
domestic  servants  in  afterlife,  when  they  are  past  work  they  become  most  helpless, 
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because,  m the  commejicement  of  their  career,  they  had  erery  want  provided  for  them  'Yimmonii. 

mfd  wLrfhf01'th°USht  “"a?6’?  '1’"*'  Thoy  '“,0  not  t0  bnehnnter  the  trials  of  life,  BmrSfiaiA 
and  when  they  do  come  suddenly  upon  them  they  are  most  heMess  The  same  m»v 

abad  out  lower  classes  of  society  brought  up  in  such  schools.  The  theory  was  KlSS 

a bad  one.  The  theory  was.  that  being  kept  away  from  contamination  and  from  vice,  and 
neonfe  f ,?  heT?l,  enl  °°uld  be  broueh*  UI*  ™ligiously ; but  the  benevolent 
Jmnfirt  pi,  th‘f'  aP?01lr. to  l'"0  forgotten  that  the  boys  must  needs  come  in 

contact  wiiji  all  those  evils  on  leaving  the  schools.  * 

165  IS.  We  are  now  discussing  how  this  school  can  be  made  most  available  for  good.  Yon 
surely  do  not  compare  a domestic  servant  in  his  or  her  declining  years  with  a youth  just 
tmistmg  into  life,  coming  from  ari  establishment  where  he  has  been  educated  ?_I  speak 
with  regard  to  their  helplessness.  1 

Tbit5!6'  Hn'T  are  theT  helPIes,s  ?— They  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  its  difficulties  and  trials. 

They  have  been  bought  up  in  a state  different  from  their  natural . position  in  society ; 
they  aie  bi ought  up  just  as  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  are  brought  up,  every  want 
is  supplied,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ills  and  temptations  of  life  up  to  a certain  period 
I remember  well  its  being  proved  to  us,  on  that  Commission  in  1824,  that  there  were 

rtwJmI?T<d1°  Pro.P“rtlon’  be  fo,I1nd  ™ tIl<5  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  other  places 
th.u  marked  an  evil  course,  from  such  schools  than  from  others  1 

5r°  Say  that  wifch  resPect  both  to  male  and  female  schools  ’—Both 

I60I8.  Was  the  proportion  the  same  ?— I think  I may  state,  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  that  charter-school  boys— boys  brought  up  in  those  boarding-schools— are 
schools  generally1611  ™th  m afterlife’  the  worat  conducted  of  those  coming  from  such 

1 65  i 9.  Do  you  not  think  that  arises  from  the  bad  system  pursued  in  those  schools,  and 
which  might  be  greatly  corrected  and  improved  ?— It  was  a bad  system,  badly  administered. 
i never  could  think  the  system  a good  one. 

1652°.  If  the  master  felt  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  good  of  the  boys,  and  the  matron  did  the  same,  do  not  you  think  the  boys 
con  d be  as  well  brought  up  as  those  of  any  other  class  ? — I do  not ; but  I think  a great 
deal  could  be  done  to  improve  it,  and  I also  think  that  we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  try  and  correct  the  evils  of  the  system.  There  are  some  advantages  connected 
with  it,  but  1 do  not  think  the  advantages  equal  to  the  disadvantages. 

16521.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  would  offer  as  to  what  would  conduce  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  boys  ? I think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a ball-alley  and  cricket-ground,  to 
make  the  place  as  happy  and  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

16522.  The  culinary  and  other  matters  are  also  important  to  be  looked  after  ? Yes. 

16523.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  you  keep  a register  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  boys  after 
they  leave  the  school?— We  do  not  keep  a regular  register.  I know  them  in  Waterford, 
lor  the  greater  number  are  bound  in  Waterford,  but  not  all. 

16524.  Do  you  keep  any  register  ? No. 

16525.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the 
schooi  ?— I know  of  many,  who  are  now  very  industrious  and  well-conducted  tradespeople, 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  school.  The  clerk  of  Mr.  Roberts  was  a pupil  When  the 
books  come  before  you,  you  will  see  they  are  admirably  well  kept.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school,  and  many  other  respectable  young  men  have  been  educated  in  the  school. 

16526.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  educated  at  the 
school  ( — I have  been  here  only  five  years. 

16527.  Well,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  during  the  last  five  years?— Yes;  I 
tlnnk  so.  I do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  turned  out  very  bad  since  I came  here — any 
one  bound  out  of  the  school.  J 


16528.  Have  any  turned  out  badly  ?— None  that  I know  of. 

16529-  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  have  they  all  turned  out  remarkably  well  ? 

Well,  at  least ; and  some  remarkably  well.  Ido  not  know  of  any  bad  instances.  I beg  to 
observe  that  what  I said  as  to  boarding-schools  was  general,  and  not  applicable  to  this 
school.  The  system  I think  is  an  objectionable  one ; but  I believe  we  administer  it  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  that  the  W aterford  school  is  rather  an  exception ; but  even  if  I could  have  it 
better  than  it  is  now,  it  would  not  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  boarding  schools 
for  that  class  not  being  a desirable  one.  I would  rather  pay  them  for  staying  at  home  with 
their  parents ; and,  as  to  orphans,  I would  rather  pay  something  to  a respectable  family 
to  bring  up  the  orphans  in  their  house.  That  is  the  system  adopted  in  many  places  with 
regard  to  orphans;  they  are  located  with  families  who  see  they  go  to  a day  school. 

16530.  However,  as  far  as  regards  this  particular  hoarding  school,  all  the  boys  educated 
a*  *durin*  *k0  ^as*-  ®ve  years  have  turned  out  in  afterlife  either  well  or  remarkably 
well . I believe  they  have ; I have  not  the  least  complaint  to  make  about  them. 

16531.  What  salary  do  you  give  the  master  ?— £100  a-year. 

16532.  What  salary  do  you  give  the  usher?— £30  a-year  and  diet. 

. 16533.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  allow  him  £50  per  annum? — Well,  the  number  of  boys 
is  not  so  great  as  when  that  was  allowed,  and  we  thought  we  could  get  an  efficient  usher 
at  less ; and,  as  the  funds  were  then  deficient,  and  we  had  to  limit  the  number  of  boys,  we 
thought  we  ought  not  to  exceed  the  sum  for  which  we  could  get  an  usher. 

16534.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  are  aware  that  it  is  not  for  the  actual  amount  of  work  he 
does,  but  for  his  entire  time  you  pay  him  ? — In  this  case  he  was  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster, 
so  that  he  could  perhaps  do  it  cheaper  than  another. 
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16535.  Mr.  Stephens. I suppose  we  can  get  all  the  information  respecting  the  apprentice 

ooi.  fees  from  the  agent  ? — Yes  ; and  of  everything  connected  with  the  accounts, 
ml  16536.  How  often  does  the  clergyman  visit  the  school'?— I am  sure  the  catechist  visits 
re.  every  week : he  is  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  boys  go  to  his  church  and  to  his  Sunday  • 
school.  He  lives  in  Waterford,  and  his  parish  church  is  very  near  the  school.  - He  is  paid 
£15  a-year.  He  is  rector  of  the  parish  as  well.  It  is  a very  good  arrangement,  but  it  is 
not  always  the  case. 

16537.  What  is  the  annual  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  medical  man  '? — He  is  paid,  I think, 
£20  a-year,  Dr.  Joseph  Mackesy  is  the  physician.  He  was  here  to-day. 

16538.  [Dr.  Mackesy,  sen. — My  son  is  paid  £20,  Irish.] 

16539.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  the  boys  confirmed  before  they  leave  the  school? — Oh  yes, 
always.  Whenever  a confirmation  is  held  in  Waterford  as  many  boys  as  are  fit  to  be  con- 
firmed are  confirmed.  There  is  a confirmation  every  three  years. 

16510.  I believe  you  have  admitted  the  excessive  dirt  of  this  establishment? — Yes;  it 
is  very  bad  indeed. 

16541.  Dr.  Andrews. — Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  leases? — I have  executed 
leases  since  I came.  Some  leases  have  fallen  in  very  lately.  We  had  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  eject  tenants,  had  to  give  up  arrears,  and  send  them  to  America  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Every  shilling  expended  in  that  way  Mr.  Roberts  can  state. 

16542.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  any  schedule  of  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  charity  ?— I 
have  no  doubt  there  is,  I am  sure  there  is. 

16543.  Have  you  ever  seen  a schedule  of  the  deeds,  leases,  and  other  documents  belong- 
ing to  this  school  ? — I am  pretty  sure  I have,  in  his  books. 

16544.  Have  you  an  index  of  them  ? — I think  we  have ; we  always  inspect  the  books. 
We  have  a balance  sheet  with  the  tenants’  names,  the  amount  of  rent,  what  they  paid  last 
year,  and  the  arrears  due. 

16515.  Have  you  seen  any  list  containing  an  account  of  the  books,  leases,  and  other 
instruments  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roberts  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  has  a list  of  them. 

16546.  Have  you  seen  one? — ! have  little  doubt  I have,  but  I could  not  say  positively. 
I have  looked  over  his  books  very  much,  and  I have  a distinct  knowledge  of  such  things, 
but  I cannot  positively  say  there  is  an  index  of  every  thing. 

16547.  Have  you  a copy  of  any  such  list? — I have  not.  I have  no  documents  whatever. 

16548.  But  you  think  you  have  seen  one? — I think  so.  Mr.  Roberts  produces  books 
and  accounts  every  year.  One  book  every  month  and  other  books  which  take  a considerable 
time  to  go  through  in  the  first  week  of  every  new  year.  We  then  audit  the  accounts,  check 
every  voucher,  look  into  the  accounts,  and  have  them  correctly  kept. 

16519.  I am  alludiug  to  the  title  deeds,  leases,  and  other  instruments  belonging  to  the 
charity  ? — Mr.  Roberts  has  all  these  in  his  possession. 

16550.  Have  you  a list  of  them,  or  have  you  seen  one? — I think  I have.  I remember 
that  his  books  contain  very  minute  statistics  and  indexes,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind. 

16551.  The  Bishop,  1 suppose,  is  an  ex  ojicio  trustee? — Yes,  the  Bishop  and  Dean  arc 
ex-officio  trustees.  . 

16552.  Who  is  the  Bishop’s  registrar? — Mr.  Hickey,  the  registrar  of  the  diocese;  he 
was  here  yesterday. 

16553.  Is  the  Bishop’s  domestic  chaplain  here,  or  his  private  secretary? — I do  not  know 
that  he  has  a private  secretary. 

16554.  Has  he  a domestic  chaplain  ? — I think  not,  since  the  gentleman  died  a year  and 
a-half  ao-o,  who  was  the  catechist.  I know  that  the  Archdeacon  acts  as  his  chaplain. 
Whether  he  is  officially  the  chaplain  or  not  1 do  not  know. 

16555.  I presume  all  the  documents  and  records  relating  to  the  diocese  will  be  found 
with  the  Bishop’s  registrar  ? — Oh,  certainly.  They  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hickey’s  office. 

16556.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  a register  of  the 
deeds  belonging  to  the  charity  ? — 1 am  not  aware.  1 am  sorry  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  is  not 
here  for  he  is  a °reat  deal  more  conversant  with  the  school  than  I am.  He  has  been 
here  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  I have  been  here  only  four  or  five  ; besides  I know  he 
put  the  whole  thing  on  a better  footing  than  he  found  it  on.  A great  many  changes  have 
been  made.  He  takes  a very  warm  interest  in  the  school.  I stated  he  visited  once  a 
week  but  I am  sure,  as  the  Master  states,  that  he  .goes  there  two  or  three  times  a week ; 
that  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark.  lie  has  a farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  docs 
attend  to  the  school  very  anxiously  and  continuously,  lie  knows  a great  deal  more  about 
its  history  than  I do.  He  has  brought  it  to  its  present  improved  state. 

Mr.  James  O'Donolioe  sworn  and  examined. 

16557-  Chairman. — What  is  the  nature  of  your  connexion  with  Bishop  Foy’s  school? — 

1 am  the  master  of  it. 

16558.  How  long  have  you  been  master  ? — Since  May,  1844. 

16559-  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  attendance  ? — Thirty-eight  to-day. 

16560.  How  does  that  number  contrast  with  previous  years.  Is  that  the  average  number 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — It  is  fully  the  average,  if  not  a little  over  it. 

16561.  In  what  state  of  repair  is  this  establishment  ? — 1 think  a great  deal  of  repairs  are 
required  just  now. 

16562.  Who  ought  to  make  those  repairs? — I cannot  answer  that  question.  I sup- 
pose it  belongs  to  the  trustees  to  find  that  out. 
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16563.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection  of  the  school? — The  school  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  gentleman,  at  all  times,  during  school  hours. 

. 1^564.  That  is  not  the  question.  Is  there  any  official  inspection  ? — The  Bishop  and 
Dean  are  the  only  official  authorities  that  I recognize  ; and  the  physician  and  catechist  are 
the  only  official  persons  connected  with  the  school  that  I recognize  as  visitors  of  it ; but  it 
is  open  to  every  body. 

16565.  Can  you  state  how  often  it  is  inspected  by  the  trustees  ? —By  the  Bishop,  very 
often,  when  he  is  at  home;  I dare  say  on  an  average  from  two  to  three  times  a-weelc.  He 
hears  the  classes,  examines,  and  records  the  progress,  and  the  want  of  progress,  on  the 
part  or  the  boys,  in  a book. 

16566.  Does  lie  note  any  thing  else  in  the  book  besides  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the 
boys— any  general  observations?— Yes,  with  regard  to  their  conduct  if  brought  before  him 

16567.  What  is  the  course  of  education  ?— Reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  geo- 
graphy, and  mathematics.  ’ b 

16568.  Have  you  brought  a list  of  the  books  ? — I made  out  a list,  but  I fear  I dropped 
it  out  of  my  pocket  on  the  way  ; but  I can  furnish  you  with  a list. 

16569.  Mr.  Stephens.— Forward  it  to  the  Commissioners.— Certainly. 

16570.  Chair  man — Specify  in  the  return  the  number  of  boys  reading  each  book.— I 
will  do  so. 

16571.  Who  supplies  the  books? — The  trustees. 

16572.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  the  trustees  also  choose  the  books? — Yes. 

16573.  Chairman. — To  what  class  of  society  do  the  pupils  belong  ? — Generally  the  very 
lowest  of  the  Protestant  community  of  Waterford. 

16574.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  pupils 
after  they  leave  the  school  ? — Yes.  For  the  last  eleven  years  I can.  The  great  majority  of  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  in  Waterford,  and,  therefore,  their  conduct  can  be  best  ascertained  here. 
They  are  in  the  most  respectable  houses  in  Waterford,  and  their  conduct  can  be  ascertained, 
and  is  ascertainable  every  day  by  me ; and  such  confidence  do  these  houses  put  in  the  school’ 
that  if  we  succeed  in  one  instance  in  putting  a boy  into  one  of  them,  they  apply  ever  after 
to  our  establishment.  In  one  establishment  we  have  five  boys,  in  Mr.  Harvey’s,  the  printer. 
The  boys  are  generally  in  twos  in  houses,  wherever  a second  is  required  in’ a Protestant 
house.  From  this  down  the  quay  you  will  find  them  in  twos  and  threes ; some  are  teachers, 
some  in  engineering  departments,  some  in  the  Post-office ; there  is  one  in  Guinness's,  in 
Dublin ; some  in  Cork  and  in  Ross  ; two  in  Derry ; there  is  one  a teacher  in  Liverpool ; 
several  in  America;  and  some  in  the  army  and  navy.  I am  speaking  of  the  last  eleven 
years. 

16575. .Mr:  Stephens. — How  many  have  left  your  school  during  the  last  eleven  years? I 

do  not  think  I could  give  you  any  correct  idea  as  to  that. 

16576.  One  hundred  ? — More  than  that. 

16577.  One  hundred  and  fifty? — I would  not  say  that. 

16578.  About  120  ? — I should  say  that;  but  I can  send  you  in  the  correct  number. 

16579-  Dr.  Andrews. — The  average  period  they  are  with  you  is  about  three  years? 

About  three  years ; but  a boy  of  merit  passes  out  if  he  was  in  only  two  years,  if  there  is  a 
situation  for  him. 

16580.  Mr.  Stephen--. — Above  100  ? — Fully.  It  might  be  300. 

16581.  Of  all  the  boys  that  have  gone  out  of  your  school  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
lias  any  one  behaved  ill? — Only  one. 

165S2.  All  the  others  behaved  well? — Yes.  I have  had  most  creditable  accounts  from 
that  one  boy ; I saw  a very  excellent  letter  from  him,  and  he  is  now  progressing  and  getting 
on  right  well. 

16583.  Am  I to  understand  they  have  got  on  remarkably  well? — Every  one  of  the  boys, 
with  the  exception  of  that  one.  They  have  all  given  very  great  satisfaction ; and  we  were 
forced  to  put  boys  of  superior  merit  into  low  positions  from  the  want  of  an  opening 
for  them. 

16584.  Has  the  exception  you  speak  of  become  a reformed  character? — I have  every 
reason  to  believe  so ; I saw  a letter  of  his  to  his  father,  and  it  was  exceedingly  cheering. 

1 65S5.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  change  in  the 
system  of  education  ? — I would  be  glad  if  we  got  a superior  class  of  books. 

16586.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  trustees? — I am  not  fond  of  making  appli- 
cations. On  my  first  appointment  I recommended  a particular  class  of  books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  school ; it  was  not  done,  and  I never  mentioned  it  after. 

1 6537-  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  a copy  of  that  list  of  books? — No;  I only  mentioned 
it  orally  that  such  and  sucli  books  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  school,  and  that  the  books 
we  had  were  of  a very  paltry  character ; that  is  the  observation  I made  some  years  ago. 

16588.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — When  in  the  school-room  to-day  I observed  that  there  were  no 
maps? — There  wpre  some  on  the  walls,  with  great  submission. 

16589.  Not  largo  maps? — We  have  none  on  a large  projection. 

16590.  Have  you  applied  for  them? — I applied  for  maps,  and  the  maps  you  saw  to-day 
are  those  that  were  supplied  to  me. 

16591.  Do  you  teach  mensuration  to  the  boys?— To  a few. 

16592.  Have  they  any  opportunities  of  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  mensuration. 
Do  you  take  them  into  the  lawn,  and  let  them  measure  any  thing  practically  ? — No. 

16593.  Do  you  not  think  such  instruction  would  be  desirable  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  it 
would. 


Waterford, 
Bishop  Fop's  School. 
Mr.  James 
O’Donohoe. 
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Waterford.  16594.  Have  you  such  a tiling  as  a chain  ? — No. 

— 7 1 6595.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  require  a chain  for  the  purpose  of  practically  teaching 

Bishop  Foy's  School.  ^ mensurati0n? — I think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  establishment  for  such  boys 

0'»o,n“X  as  wore  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

1 6596.  Are  you  competent  yourself  to  give  instruction  in  that  branch? — I never  practically 
did  any  thing  in  that  way. 

16597.  You  teach  bookkeeping? — Yes. 

16598.  According  to  what  system  ?— Single  entry. 

16599.  Only  single  entry'?— Single  entry  alone. 

16600.  Do  you  hot  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  bookkeeping  by  double  entry  should  be 
taught  ? — Decidedly ; but  the  boys  pass  very  soon  out  of  the  school.  If  a situation  offers, 
they  are  immediately  transferred  from  the  school. 

16601.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  practical  mechanics? — No. 

16602.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  the  boys  the  elementary  parts  of  machines  ? — I am  not  versed  in  them  myself.  At 
the  same  time  I would  be  glad  the  system  was  introduced  into  the  school. 

16603.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give  information  of  that  kind? — I would  have 
no  objection  to  do  any  thing  I could  do.  If  you  remember  the  time  at  which  they  arc 
admitted  into  the  school,  and  the  time  they  are  removed,  you  will  see  what  time  they  have 
for  learning. 

16604.  Dr.  Andrews. — Might  not  many  of  these  things  he  introduced  for  the  purposes  of 
recreation,  such  as  machinery  ?— Certainly ; it  would  have  a very  excellent  effect  upon 
their  conduct. 

16605.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  the  very  lowest  of  the  Protestant  community  ? — 
I said  the  great  majority. 

16606.  Are  there  not  the  sons  of  chair-makers,  basket-makers,  and  others  of  that  class?—. 
There  are ; in  a very  low,  distressed  condition  of  life.  I do  not  speak  of  their  moral  con- 
dition ; therefore  I differ  greatly  from  what  fell  from  the  Dean ; for  I consider  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  a poor  parent  to  have  his  child  taken  for  three  or  four- 
years  from  the  vice  of  Waterford,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  then  put  out  to  a proper 
trade — inquiries  being  always  made  after  the  masters  before  they  are  apprenticed. 

16607-  There  are  two  views  of  the  subject;  you  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
presented  by  the  Dean  ? — I do. 

16608.  Can  you  suggest  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  education  in  the 
school? — 1 am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  other  suggestion. 

16609.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  should  not  apply  to  the  trustees 
for  a higher  class  of  books  ? — If  I once  make  an  application  I seldom  or  ever  renew  it. 

16610.  Dr.  Andrews. — Perhaps  the  application  was  not  made  to  any  of  the  present  trus- 
tees ? — I made  it  to  the  present  Bishop  ; he  appointed  me. 

16611.  Is  there  any  alteration  you  would  make  as  to  the  management  of  the  boys? — I 
do  not  interfere,  except  as  to  their  conduct  and  education. 

16612.  State  exactly  what  you  have  to  do  with  the  boys. — I have  to  see  that  they  conduct 
themselves  properly ; that  they  are  educated,  washed,  and  cleaned  properly ; I do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  clothing,  or  the  diet,  or  the  arrangements  of  the  housekeeper. 

16613.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  arise  from  your  having  the  supervision  of  these 
matters'? — I am  certain  I would  insure  a greater  degree  of  cleanliness,  if  the  servants 
would,  at  my  bidding,  clean  and  do  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done. 

16614.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  management  of  the 
boys — any  alterations  that  would  be  advantageous,  either  by  giving  you  additional  powers  or 
otherwise  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  if  the  master  got  additional  powers  over  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  a greater  degree  of  cleanliness.  The 
boys  seeing  the  master  exercising  authority  would  see  that  he  was  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed;  it  would  tell  powerfully  on  young  minds. 

16615.  You  said  something  about  agriculture;  have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  of  any  class  ? — I know  some  of  the  hoys 
are  engaged  in  the  garden  weeding,  sowing,  raking,  and  digging  ; but  that  is  a matter  of 
amusement  to  them  ; they  are  under  a gardener. 

16616.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  industrial  instruction  that  could  be  advantageously 
introduced  ? — I am  not  aware.  I will  give  my  opinion  on  any  thing  suggested. 

1.6617.  Suppose  when  they  are  not  studying,  is  there  any  kind  of  industrial  instruction 
that  might  be  introduced  as  an  amusement,  carpentry  for  instance  ? — I think  such  things 
would  be  of  great  service. 

16618.  These  things  might  be  introduced  partly  for  instruction  and  partly  for  amuse- 
ment ? — I think  so. 

16619.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Would  it  enable  you  better  to  perform  your  duty  of  instructing 
them? — Yes ; I think  too  much  idleness  for  a boy  is  very  injurious. 

16620.  Would  they  regard  these  things  in  the  nature  of  amusements  ? — If  they  were  put 
forward  otherwise  I W'ould  not  approve  of  them.  I know  a child  likes  to  have  his  hands 
employed. 

16621.  Dr.  Andrews. — Might  it  not  be  recommended  to  them  as  a useful  industrial  occu- 
pation, and  let  them  have  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  for  mere  amusement,  but  that  such 
things  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  useful  ? — Certainly.  But  if  they  found  it  to 
bo  a task  they  would  not  like  it  so  well.  If  the  thing  was  brought  for  pleasure  I would 
approve  of  it. 
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16622.  Do  not  you  think  you  can  induce  boys  to  do  what  is  useful  for  the  pleasure  of 
it  ? — Certainly. 

16623.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  mentioned  that  you  were  answerable  for  their  conduct. 
What  discipline  do  you  use,  do  you  administer  corporal  punishment  ?— I have  to  do  it 
once  in  seven*  years  or  so,  when  repeated  warnings  have  no  effect,  and  when  life  is 
endangered. 

16624.  When  did  you  last  administer  corporal  punishment? — About  four  days  ago  a 
report  was  made  to  me  that  four  boys  went  to  bathe  to  the  river.  That  is  attended  with 
very  great  danger.  If  the  boys  wished  to  go  bathe  and  asked  me  or  my  assistant,  I would  go. 
But  an  occurrence  took  place  about  eight  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  such  a think 
could  not  be  passed  over.  Three  boys  went  to  bathe,  and  only  that  providentially  a boat 
passed  by  they  would  have  been  lost.  The  Bishop  wrote  from  Stradbally,  saying,  ho  returned 
God  thanks  the  boys’  lives  were  saved,  but  that  he  would  have  no  more  bathing.  I told 
the  boys  they  could  bathe  no  longer.  One  boy,  in  particular,  went  two  or  three  turns  after 
repeated  warnings,  and  I found  it  necessary  to  punish  him  and  three  others. 

16625.  Did  you  report  that  punishment  to  the  trustees? — No. 

16626.  Are  you  not  under  any  obligation  to  report  corporal  punishment  to  the  trustees? 
—Yes,  if  the  conduct  of  the  boys  should  be  of  that  nature  as  to  require  it,  report  it  to  the 
Bishop  and  let  him  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment. 

16627.  But  there  is  no  regular  system  of  punishment.  You  keep  no  punishment  book? 
— No  ; and  very  little  punishment  at  all  is  used. 

16628.  You  state  that  you  very  seldom  inflict  corporal  punishment? Very  seldom. 

16629.  Can  you  give  us  a rough  idea  of  how  many  times  you  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ment, in  the  way  of  flogging  boys,  since  you  were  appointed  ? — I was  very  much  opposed  to 
flogging,  but  the  Bishop  stood  by  and  ordered  me  to  flog  two  or  three  boys  for  running 
away.  Two  or  three  times  I had  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  that  within  eight  or  nine  years. 
16630.  In  the  entire  time  how  many  boys  did  you  flog  ? — 1 think  it  is  under  seven. 

16631.  Did  you  report  the  former  punishments  to  the  trustees? — No;  but  the  Bishop 
may  have  been  present  at  some  of  these.  The  Bishop  would  bring  up  a boy  and  make  a 
complaint,  and  I punished  the  boy  in  his  presence,  when  I would  rather  not. 

16632.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  call  punishment? — I would  make  him  hold  out 
his  hand  and  give  him  a slap  of  a rod. 

16633.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  seven  occasions  are  not  occasions  of  flogging  but  of 
slapping  on  the  back  ? — No,  the  seven  occasions  were  where  I had  occasion  to  strip  them, 
but  I think  I am  greatly  above  the  average.  It  is  very  seldom  necessary  for  me  to  slap  a 
boy.  If  a-  boy  went  over  boundaries — they  are  specially  warned  not  to  trespass  on  other 
people’s  land — I may  call  him  up  and  order  him  out  of  the  play  ground  for  a day  or  twro  : 
and  if  that  does  not  do  I slap  him. 

16634.  Are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the  Bishop  was  aware  of  the  flogging 
of  boys? — They  are  to  understand  that  the  Bishop  was  present  at  it,  and  that  it  was  done 
by  his  direction^ 

16635. .Mr.  Stephens. — Stripping  by  the  bishop’s  directions? — Yes. 

16636.  What  was  the  offence  ? — Running  away  from  the  school. 

16637.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — But  you  have  not  received  orders  to  report  generally  to  the 
Bishop  every  instance  of  flogging  ? — I have  not. 

16638.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reporting  such  punishments  ? — Never;  because 
I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  them.  I tell  you  of  one  case  that  occurred  a 
few  days  ago,  and  in  that  ease  the  children’s  lives  were  in  danger.  After  several  orders 
one  boy  went  four  times  before.  Such  punishments  are  to  me  most  revolting. 

16639.  Of  course  you  will  consider  it  your  duty  to  report  this  last  punishment  to  the 
trustees  on  the  first  official  opportunity  ? — I may  or  I may  not  report  it.  If  the  Bishop 
comes  out  I may  say,  “ My  Lord,  here  are  three  or  four  boys  that,  after  repeated  warnings, 
went  to  bathe,  and  I was  compelled  to  flog  them.”  But  I could  not  conceive  it  imperative 
upon  me,  as  a matter  of  duty,  to  report  it. 

16640.  You  appear  to  make  some  distinction  between  inflicting  corporal  punishment  with 
the  clothes  on  and  off.  In  the  seven  cases  of  flogging  were  the  boys  stripped  ? — I do  not 
think  I ever  stripped  seven  boys.  What  I call  flogging  is  laying  them  across  a form. 
When  a boy  goes  to  that  extreme  I wish  to  clothe  it  with  as  much  ignominy  as  I can, 
particularly  when  life  is  in  danger  : I go  on  with  a great  deal  of  paraphernalia  about  the 
thing,  looking  at  the  boy  and  asking  him  why  he  put  me  to  the  trouble  and  shame  of  strip- 
ping him.  Very  often  after  threatening  him  I let  him  off,  and  with  a beneficial  result. 

16641.  You  have  not  inflicted  flogging  upon  seven  boys  stripped? — Certainly  not. 

16642.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  times  did  you  punish  boys  unstripped  during  the  last 
year  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question. 

16643.  Give  me  an  average  ? — Perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  a year. 

16644.  Have  you  on  thirty  occasions  during  the  last  eleven  years  punished  boys 
unstripped? — rYastly  under  thirty,  I should  say. 

16645.  Twenty-five  ? — I dare  say  twenty-five  were  corrected  in  that  way. 

16646.  Did  you  ever  report  such  flogging  to  the  Bishop  or  the  Dean  ? — No. 

16647.  What  are  the  hours  of  study?— From  seven  till  eight ; from  ten  till  half-past 
twelve ; three  and  four ; and  again  in  the  evening  for  preparation  ; they  learn  lessons  from 
six  to  seven ; then  prayers. 

16648.  Winter  and  summer? — Yes. 

16649.  Any  holidays? — Very  few. 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Foy's  School. 
Mr.  James 
O’Donohoe. 
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Waterford.  16650,.  On  Saturday  ? — Half  a day. 

— ■ ■ • 1-6651.  What  are  the  holidays? — They  are  very  few. 

f shopFous  School.  ig052.  State  how  many  ?— I think  about  three  at  Whitsuntide,  about  three  more  at 

Donohoe  Christmas,  and  an  occasional  holiday.' 

16653.  Would  you  say-five  at  Christmas? — I do  not  know  it  depends  very  much  on  the 
day  on  which  Christmas  would  fall.  • If, 'for  instance,  it  fell  on  a Thursday,  the  boys  should 
. return  on  the  Monday  following.  ■ 

16654.  How  many  holidays  did  they  get  last  Christmas?— I do  not  remember. 

16655v  How  many  holidays  did  they- get  in  1853? — The  holidays  arc  between  four  and 
f\ve  days  at  Christmas,  and  between  three  and  four  at  Whitsuntide. 

■ 16656.  How  many  at  Easter  ? — Very  often  none  at  all. 

16657.  How  often  are  the  boys  allowed  to-  go  homo  to  see  their  parents? — They  very 
frequently  go  home  to  see  their  parents  on. orders  from  the  Dean  and  Bishop. 

16658.  Could  you  name  the  boy  who  had  the  greatest  latitude  in  that  respect? — I could 
not ; it  depends  upon  the  applications  from  the  parents. 

16659.  Have  you  a register  ? — Yes,  and  I enter  the  orders  in  a book  ; it  is  the  report 
book  of  the  school. 

16660.  Have  you  that  book? — Yes,  but  not  here. 

16661.  Send  it  to  Mr.  Roberts,  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced  here.— Certainly ; and 
the  holidays  that  the  boys  get  at  different  times  are  also  marked  in  it. 

16662.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school-room  ? — It  is  my  duty ; 
I let  in  as  milch  air  as  I can. 

16663.  Had  you  as  much  air  yesterday,  wlieu  we  were  at  the  school,  as  you  could 
admit? — Yes;  I had  as  many  windows  down  as  would  come  down.  Four  were  down  ; 
there  are  eight  windows  in  the  room. 

16664.  Some  were  only  partly  down  ? — That  is  all;  there  are  laths  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  down  farther. 

16665.  You  might  have  four  times  as  much  ventilation  as  you  have  at  present,  if  the 
windows  would  come  down  ? — Yes ; some  come  down  only  about  one  pane. 

16666.  Who  ordered  the  laths  to  be  put  up  ? — I do  not  know. 

16667-  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  ventilation  of  the  school-room  is  sufficient? — 
I do  not  think  it  is. 

16668.  Have  you  reported  to  the  trustees  that  you  do  not  think  it  sufficient? — I have  not. 

16669-  Why  not? — The  trustees  see  as  much  of  the  school  almost  as  I do — the  Bishop  of 
Cashel. 

16670.  Has  he  ever  remarked  the  want  of  ventilation  ? — lie  has. 

16671.  If  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  had  ordered  these  laths  to  be  taken  down  it  would  have 
been  done? — No  doubt  about  it. 

16672.  Mr.  Stephens.-^- Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  the  bed-rooms? — Nothing  at  all. 

16673.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  apprentice  fees  ? — Only  from  report. 

16674.  You  do  not  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly  with  respect  to  them? — Oh,  not 
in  the  slightest. 

16675.  Have  you  any  power  to  order  the  school-room  to  be  cleaned? — No. 

16676.  Then  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  great  accumulation  of  dirt  about  it? — I 
have  no  power,  nor  am  I responsible  for  any  thing  in  that  way.  I have  no  authority 
over  any  servant,  except  my  own  private  servant. 

16677.  Is  there  a catechist  ? — The  Rev.  Henry  Brien;  he  is,  I think,  the  Vicar  of  the  parish. 

16678.  Do  you  know  what  he  receives  ? — Except  by  report — what  I heard  here. 

16679.  How  often  does  he  visit? — Every  week  officially. 

16680.  What  day? — Tuesday. 

16681.  What  hour? — Three  to  four  o'clock. 

16682.  Is  there  not  a boy  very  ill  at  your  establishment? — There  is. 

16683.  What  is  his  age? — I think  he  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

166S4.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clergyman  has  visited  that  boy  ? — I am  certain  he  has ; 
I have  seen  him. 

16685.  How  often? — Not  daily,  but  very  often. 

16686.  Oftener  than  he  comes  to  catechise  the  boys?— Certainly;  almost  daily. 

16687.  [Very  Rev.  E.  N.  Iloare. — The  clergyman  had  proposed,  for  some  weeks,  going 
to  the  seaside,  and  he  has  put  it  off  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  that  boy.] 

16688.  Ax-e  the  boys  very  healthy  ? — They  are,  exceedingly  so. 

16689.  Has  any  other  boy  been  confined  to  his  bed  from  illness  this  year,  except  this 
poor  boy  ? — Occasionally  there  have  been.  The  doctor  visits  them  immediately,  and  enters 
a report  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  also  of  the  remedies  that  are  to  be  applied. 

16690.  Dux-ing  the  last  eleven  yeai’S  have  the  boys  been  very  healthy  ? — Yes  ; generally 
exceedingly  so.  No  boy  died  in  the  establishment  during  the  last  eleven  years. 

16691.  No  fever  ? — I think  there  was  a case  of  fever  once  or  twice. 

16692.  Any  cases  of  ringworm  ?— Yes  ; but  we  got  rid  of  it. 

16693.  How  long  did  it  last? — I think  it  continued  from  eight  to  twelve  months  on 
several  of  the  boys. 

16694.  When  ? — I do  not  know  the  year. 

16695.  Only  once  ? — That  is  all  since  I came  there. 

16696.  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  take  the  boys  outside  the  premises? — Yes;  I send 
them  of  messages  into  town : I would  send  a boy  to  the  post-office  or  for  the  doctor. 

16697.  Do  you  ever  take  them  out  in  a body  for  a walk  ? — No. 
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Dr.  Jusepli  Machesy , jun.,  examined.  . Waxeufobi>; 

1G698.  Chairman — You  are  physician  to  the  Foy  school? — Yes.  • .BislwnFurl  School 

1(3699.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— I think  about  twelve  years.  Dr.  josephMhcW- 

16700.  Can  you  make  any  statement  as  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  generally  ?— The  junior, 
health  of  the  pupils  generally  is  very  good.  Casual  cases  of  illness  occur  ; and  whenever  any- 
thing serious  occurs  we  always  transfer  the  boy  from  the  school-house  to  th‘e  gate-h'ouse,  ' 

and  there  put  him  under  regular  medical  treatment.  But  such.' cases  arc  hot  very  frequent. 

There  have  been  fractures  of  the  fore-arm : the  boys  in  playing  about  sometimes  meet 
with  accidents,  but  the  number  of  casual  cases  of  severe  illness  is  not  very  great.. 

16701.  Could  you  state  from  recollection  how  many  accidents  have  occurred  ? — Isuppose 
there  have  been  three  or  four  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not,  an  uncommon  accB 
dent — fracture  of  the  fore-arm. 

16702.  Can  you  state  whether  the  health  of  the  boys  is  as  good  in  this  establishment 
as  in  boaVding- schools  in  general  ? — I think  it  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  if  not  above  it. 

16703.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  provincial  school  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ? — 1 have  been  in  it  occasionally,  but  I am  not  connected'with  it, 

16704.  Are  the  boys  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school  as  healthy  as  in  the  provincial  school  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  ? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question,  not  having  any  connexion 
with  the  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  the  health  of  the  boys  at  Bishop  Foy’s 
school  is  very  good. 

16705  Would  you  think  this  a very  extravagant  charge  for  medical  attendance  for  an 
average  of  312  boys  during  a year— £2  2s.  Id.  ? — I should  say  it  was  very-  small. 

16706.  And  £2  for  a dentist? — Not  a very  great  charge. 

16707.  A total  of  £4  2s.  Id.  for  medical  service  ? — Not  much. 

16708.  Did  you  attend  those  boys  affected  with  ringworm  ? — Yes  ; it  is  my  province  to 
attend  all  cases  of  illness  occurring  in  the  school. 

16709-  What  is  the  cause  of  ringworm  generally — is  it  not  dirt? — It  may  originate  from 
dirt,  but  it  is  propagated  by  contact.  One  dirty  individual  may  infect  a great  number  of 
clean  persons. 

16710.  Do  you  think  the  dirt  of  Bishop  Foy’s  establishment  would  cause  ringworm? — 

We  have  not  had  much  ringworm. 

16711-  Do  you  think  the  dirt  of  that  establishment — Bishop  Foy’s  school — would  have 
a tendency  to  cause  ringworm  ? — I don’t  think  the  personal  dirt  of  the  boys  is  such  as  to 
cause  ringworm. 

16712.  I ask  you  do  you  think  the  dirt  of  that  establishment  would  have  a tendency 
to  cause  ringworm  ? Have  you  seen  the  floors  and  every  thing  about  the  establishment  ? — 

The  establishment  is  not  as  clean  at  all  as  I would  wish  to  have  it,  and  I frequently  remon- 
strated about  it,  fifty  times  over. 

16713.  With  whom  ? — With  the  different  authorities — the  master  and  matron. 

16714.  Did  you  ever  remonstrate  with  the  Bishop  ? — I have  represented  the  thing  to 
the  Bishop  repeatedly. 

16715.  Were  those  representations  made  in  writing  ? — They  were  verbal  representations. 

16716.  Ilow  often  did  you  make  them  to  the  Bishop  ? — I have  spoken  several  times  to 
the  Bishop  about  it.  I suppose  I have  spoken  three  or  four  times,  at  all  eveuts.  I am 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that. 

16717-  What  did  you  say  to  the  Bishop  ? — I complained  that  the  boys  were  not  kept  in 
a proper  state  of  cleanliness ; and  that  the  school  generally,  the  school-room,  the  hall,  and 
the  different  passages  about  the  school,  were  not  kept  in  the  state  of  cleanliness  in  which 
they  ought  to  be. 

16718.  Having  given  that  answer,  do  you  not  think  such  a state  of  things  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  ringworm  ? — I think  if  one  boy  was  more  dirty  than  the  rest,  it  is  possible  ring- 
worm might  be  produced  in  his  person  and  propagated  through  the  school ; but  we  have 
not  had  ringworm  in  the  school  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fasten  upon  that  one  disease  as  an 
evidence  of  dirt. 

16719-  I do  not  want  any  additional  evidence  of  the  dirt.  You  have  given  most  satis- 
factory evidence  on  that  point. — We  had  ringworm  undoubtedly. 

16720.  And  ringworm  may  be  caused  by  dirt? — It  may. 

16721.  And  you  have  represented  to  the  Bishop  that  the  boys  and  the  establishment 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a cleaner  state  ? — Yes. 

16722.  Mr.  Andrews. — What  is  the  absence  of  cleanliness  you  object  to? — I think  then- 
clothes  are  dirty.  I think  their  persons  are  dirty. 

16723.  What  portion  of  their  clothes  do  you  consider  dirty  ? — I think  the  portion  of  their 
clothes  that  meets  the  eye  ; their  external  clothing. 

16724.  Any  thing  more  ? — Their  clothing  in  general. 

16725.  Did  you  observe  their  linen  ? — I did. 

16726.  Are  you  aware  how  often  their  linen  is  changed  ? — Once  a week  always,  and 
sometimes  twice  a week. 

16727.  Are  you  aware  yourself  that  it  is  changed  twice  a week? — I have  never 
personally  inspected  the  change,  but  I know  that  every  Sunday  they  are  dressed  in 
clean  linen. 

16728.  Do  you  consider  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  a boy  that  he  should  wear  the  same 
shirt,  for  a week,  day  and  night  ? — I don’t  think  one  shirt  in  the  week  a proper  change. 

16729.  Was  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  your  representations? — It  was. 

16730.  I take  for  granted  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 

5 T 
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Waterford.  that  which  tends  to  their  happiness  and  improvement  ? — I have  gone  beyond  my  province, 
Bishop  Foil's  School  as  a me(iical  man,  to  improve  the  .condition  of  the  pupils  as  far  as  I could. 

Dr  Joseph  Mackesy  1673 1 • Have  y°u  considered  the  best  modes  of  treating  youth  with  a view  to  their  bodily 
junior.  1 health,  and  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  their  instruction? — Yes;  it  is  within  my 

province  as  a medical  man. 

16732.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  could  make  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school,  in  that  respect? — Well  I have  never  turned  my  attention  closely  to 
that ; it  is  not  my  province  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  management. 

16733.  I regard  this  more  as  a matter  of  medical  statistics.  Is  there  any  thing  you  would 
suggest,  either  as  to  their  clothing  or  their  amusement  or  recreation.  You  have  already 
spoken  as  to  cleanliness.  Is  there  any  thing  else  which  you  would  think  it  advisable  to 
adopt,  as  a medical  man,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school? — I think  there  should  bo  a 
closer  supervision  of  the  whole  school  than  there  is  at  present,  in  all  matters  of  general 
detail  connected  with  the  school. 

16734.  What  do  you  include  under  the  head  of  general  detail  ? — I speak  especially  as 
regards  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys,  and  the  preventing  them  of  going  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  school  without,  the  sanction  of  the  master. 

16735.  Any  thing  else? — At  this  moment  I am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  other 
matters.  Not  expecting  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  subject,  I have  not  given  my 
attention  to  it  closely ; I am  satisfied,  as  a medical  man,  as  to  the  health  of  the  establish- 
ment. I think  I have  gone  outside  my  province  to  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  by  the  estab- 
lishment. 

16736.  You  cannot  make  any  suggestion  as  to  alterations  in  the  school  for  its  improve- 
ment ? — I think  there  might  be  an  improvement  as  regards  the  dormitories.  I have  had 
them  painted,  and  I am  making  arrangements  at  this  moment  for  the  liming  and  whitewash- 
ing of  the  place ; a party  brought  me  an  estimate  two  or  three  days  ago,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  trustees  for  the  liming,  cleansing,  and  painting  of  the  place.  The  dormitories  have 
been  painted  within  the  last  few  months.  I have  looked  after  the  beds  and  bedding  closely. 

16737.  Is  the  supervision  with  respect  to  the  beds  sufficient? — It  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  it  was.  It  is  not  perfect  yet.  It  still  requires  amelioration.  I was  speaking 
about  it  not  a week  ago  to  the  master  and  matron. 

16738.  Is  the  bed-clothing  good  ?— It  is  tolerably  good  ; I have  no  complaint  to  make 
of  it.  It  is  not  as  clean  as  it  ought  to  be.  I have  given  instruction  that  the  beds  should  be 
turned  up,  and  the  sheets  and  blankets  and  counterpanes  all  folded  and  laid  across  the  beds 
as  in  the  workhouses. 

16739-  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  food  of  the  boys  ? — Yes ; I know  the  dietary  of 
the  boys. 

16740.  State,  as  far  as  you  remember,  the  nature  of  the  diet  ? — They  get  fresh  butcher’s 
meat  three  times  a week ; they  get  stirabout  for  breakfast,  made  of  oatmeal,  sometimes  of 
Indian  meal,  and  sometimes  of  ground  rice,  sometimes  a mixture  of  all. 

16741.  Do  you  consider  that  a healthy  breakfast  ? — The  boys  have  thriven  upon  it.  It 
is  not  an  unwholesome  food  at  all.  The  dietary  has  had  my  sanction  hitherto. 

16742.  You  are  satisfied  ? — I think  the  dietary  is  not  a had  one. 

16743.  What  kind  of  milk?— They  have  new  milk  for  breakfast.  The  dietary  is  the 
same  as  we  have  in  the  infirmary  here.  They  get  potatoes  when  the  price  will  admit  of  it. 

16744.  What  is  the  supper  ? — Bread  and  milk. 

16745.  At  what  intervals  is  the  bread  sent  into  the  establishment? — I think  twice  a 
week,  but  I am  not  sure. 

16746.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  in  Waterford,  the  bread  should  not  be  sent  in  oftener  ? 
—It  might  be  sent  in  every  day,  but  for  the  distance  from  Waterford,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  out.  I would  say  the  bread  would  be  good  on  the  second  day. 

16747.  Have  you  seen  the  food  prepared  by  the  servants  ?— Occasionally ; I have  gone  in 
at  meal  times,  and  I have  generally  been  satisfied  with  the  description  of  food  they  got.  I 
have  seen  the  meat  coarser  on  one  or  two  occasions  than  I should  wish,  but  generally 
speaking,  the  meat  I have  seen  is  fair  sustenance  for  them,  in  my  judgment. 

16748.  W ould  you  advise  any  other  kind  of  meat  ?— The  best  meat  is  always  the  cheapest. 

16749.  Is  the  mode  of  cooking  satisfactory  to  you,  or  have  you  had  reason  to  object  to 
it  ? — I have  not  on  any  occasion  had  reason  to  object  to  it.  My  reports  are  to  be  found  in 
the  report  book. 

16750.  You  occasionally  go  to  the  school  during  the  hours  of  meals  to  inspect?— I do, 
sometimes  late  in  the  evening ; my  business  sometimes  brings  me  past  the  gate  at  a late 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  I occasionally  go  up. 

16751.  On  the  whole,  you  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  cookery  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  I have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regards  it,  but  I have  not  seen  a great  deal  of  the 
cookery,  nor  have  I been  there  frequently  at  meal  times.  But  during  those  casual  visits 
which  may  occur,  once  during  two  or  three  months,  at  meal  times,  I have  not  seen  any  thing 
I thought  it  my  duty  to  report  about. 

16752.  Do  you  not  think  it  as  necessaiy  that  the  food  should  be  properly  prepared  as 
that  it  should  be  good  food  ?— Most  undoubtedly.  It  should  be  good  food  and  well  dressed. 

16753.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a portion  of  your  duty  to  look  after  the  food  ?— If  there 
was  any  deviation  in  the  health  of  the  boys,  I should  consider  it  my  duty  to  inquire  as  to 
the  diet  and  the  way  in  which  the  boys  lived  ; but  if  the  health  of  the  boys  is  carried  on 
smoothly,  I do  not  think  it  my  province  to  inspect  closely. 

16754.  Is  not  prevention  better  than  cure? — Undoubtedly. 
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Waterford.  Waterford  (Third  Day),  August  20,  1855.* 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Ilev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Ur.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Bishop  Fop's  School — 
continued. 
Very  Rev.  Edward 
JJevenliam  Hoare. 


Bishop  Foy’s  School — (in  continuation). 

Very  Rev.  Edward  Kewenham  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford,  re-examined. 

16775.  I was  asked  on  the  last  day  the  Court  sat  whether  I could  make  any  suggestion 
that  I thought  would  be  likely  to  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

16776.  With  reference  to  the  government  of  the  institution,  I think  the  number  of  the 
trustees  should  be  increased  to  seven  persons,  of  whom  I would  propose  that  four  should 
be  laymen ; this  being  an  exclusively  Church  of  England  Institution,  they  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  to  be  nominated  either  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  in  other  cases ; or,  as  being  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founder,  by  the  Protestant  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  the 
City  of  Waterford. 

16777.  I would  propose  that  the  bishop,  with  the  dean  and  archdeacon  (the  two  latter 
being  the  incumbents  of  the  city  parishes)  should  be  ex-ojjicio  trustees,  with  them  four 
laymen  to  be  appointed  in  one  of  the  ways  which  I have  stated,  and  the  bishop  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  ...  . , , 

16778.  It  appears  to  me,  for  many  reasons,  desirable  that  the  laity  should  be  associated 
in  the  government  of  the  school connected  with  the  management  of  landed  property, 
comprising  about  1,400  acres,  there  is  much  secular  business,  not  the  most  suitable  for 
clergymen  who,  moreover,  are  not  usually  men  of  business  habits,  although  they  may  be 
so  in  the  present  instance.  t 

16779.  1 consider  it  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  benevolent  founder  that, 
because  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  have  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  the 
Protestant  laity  should  therefore  be  excluded  from  all  control  over  a school  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  their  communion.  Originally,  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  pupils  were  admissible  on  the  recommendation 
to  the  bishop  of  the  mayor,  three  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  city  sheriffs ; thus,  six  laymen 
had  a voice  in  the  admission  of  the  pupils. 

16780.  Since  the  new  Corporation  Act,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  even  when 
they  are  Protestants,  are  deprived  of  their  original  power  in  reference  to  this  school,  because 
Roman  Catholics  are  eligible  to  those'  offices.  Hence,  the  citizens  of  Waterford  at  large 
are  precluded  from  all  control  of  the  school,  which  is  now  exclusively  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bishop  and  dean,  who  are  seldom  natives  of  Waterford.  These  dignitaries 
might  be  both  aged  and  infirm  men,  or  might  be  non-resident  during  a considerable  portion 
of  the  year;  and  in  point  of  fact,  although  I am  myself  resident  during  the  time  prescribed 
by  law,  namely,  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  generally  for  a longer  period,  and  although 
the  Bishop  of  Cashel  is  resident  in  the  diocese  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  yet  both  the 
trustees  are  not  usually  resident  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  at  the  same  time,  for  more  than 
four  or  five  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

16781.  Besides,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  bishop  may  be  considered  as  virtually  the 
sole  trustee,  inasmuch  as,  not  only  are  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  master,  and  the 
catechist,  and  as  I believe  the  election  of  the  pupils,  vested  solely  in  him,  but  from  his 
rank  and  position  he  is  permanent  chairman,  and  as  such  could  have  a casting  voice  in  case 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  trustees. 

16782.  The  dean  can  never  carry  out  his  views,  unless  the  bishop  happen  to  agree  with 
• him,  while  the  bishop  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  carry  his  own  wishes  into  effect  by  giving 
his  casting  vote.  Hence,  the  dean  cannot  be  expected  to  take  as  lively  an  interest  in  tins 
school  (his  office  being  little  more  than  nominal)  as  he  would  in  an  institution  in  the 
management  of  which  he  had  a fair  share  of  influence.  In  the  case  of  this  institution, 
except  it  involved  some  very  serious  dereliction  of  duty  or  violation  of  principle,  the  dean 
must  make  a virtue  of  necessity  by  acceding  to  every  proposition  of  his  co-trustee. 

16783.  I beg  to  observe,  that  in  making  these  observations,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  present  trustees  have  ever  had  any  differences  such  as  I refer  to.  None  such  have 
occurred;  we  have  always  united  in  the  examination  and  election  of  candidates  for  admission. 
At  the  same  time  I confess  there  are  some  improvements  which  I should  be  disposed  to 
suggest,  but  would  not  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  under  existing  circumstances.  For 
example,  I have  always  wished  to  introduce  the  books  and  maps  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  N ational  Ed ucat ion , considering  them  the  best  which  have  ever  been  provided 
for  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  far  preferable  to  those  which  I found  in  use  in  the 
school.  But  I could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  having  these  adopted,  as  I might,  if  three 
or  four  laymen  were  associated  with  me  in  the  trust,  the  laity  generally  not  entertaining 
feelings  of  hostility  against  the  national  system. 

16784.  There  are  other  points  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  including  the 
kind  and  degree  of  corporal  punishment,  the  industrial  employment  of  the  boys,  and  then- 
recreations,  holidays,  and  amusements,  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  would  probably 

* The  Evidence  taken  this  day,  relating  to  Kilmeaden  school  and  Waterford  Blue  Girls’  school,  has  been 
given  at  pages  33-39. 
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arise,  and  ill  reference  to  which  I should  be  disposed  to  make  suggestions  rather  to  five  or 
six  co-trustees,  a majority  of  whom  I might  hope  to  bring  round  to  my  opinion,  than  to 
one  who  could  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  overrule  my  suggestions  and  counteract  my 
plans,  as  having  two  votes  to  my  one. 

1678-5.  For  these  reasons,  I think  that  an  extension  of  the  trust,  or  at  all  events,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  governing  body  of  the  institution,  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  school,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  its  permanent  welfare  and  usefulness. 

16786.  It  would  appear  , to  me  desirable  that  there  should  be,  resident  in  the  house,  a 
manager  or  general  superintendent,  who  should  have  control  and  authority  over  the  master, 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  entire,  establishment,  under  the  trustees,  and  that  he  should  be  a 
married  man,  whose  wife  should  be  the  matron. 

1 6787.  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  Mr.  Roberts,  our  agent  and  receiver,  is  now  present,  agree- 
ably to  the  order  of  the  Commissioners ; and  the  accounts  for  the  last  five  years  will  serve  to 
explain  why  the  trustees  have  not  expended  money  in  improvements  on  the  premises.  The 
first  day  I visited  the  school,  in  company  with,  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  I was  struck  with  the 
want  of  repairs,  &c. ; but  I found  we  were  indebted  to  our  agent  about  £250 ; and  this  is 
the  first  year  we  have  had  a balance  or  funds  available;  and  we  propose  immediately  taking 
measures  to  set  all  to  rights. 

16788.  It  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  about  putting  things  to  rights  only 
when  the  Commissioners  came  to  visit  the  school.  It  was  our  intention,  having  money  in  our 
hands,  to  proceed  immediately  to  carry  out  some  improvements : and  so  far  as  whitewashing, 
general  cleansing,  and  glazing,  they  were  actually  ordered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  on  the  6th 
of  August.  I was  not  present.  He  authorized  Dr.  Mackesy,  who  naturally  thought  it  would 
be  in  bis  department,  to  look  after  it;  and  Dr.  Mackcsy  was  taking  steps  to  have  it  done 
this  week — so  much  so,  that  when  I went  to  visit  the  school  a request  was  made  by  the 
master  and  boys  to  give  three  or  four  days  holidays  while  the  place  was  whitewashing ; 
and  I intended  to  do  so. 

16789  Mr.  Stephens. — We  complain  more  of  the  excessive  dirt  of  the  place  than  the 
want  of  repairs. — Well,  without  newly  painting  the  place  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
it  info  good  order;  the  flooring  ought  certainly  to  be  kept  in  a much  better  state.  Certainly 
the  whole  thing  is  most  backward  in  this  respect. 

16790.  I have  before  me  a report  book,  commencing  in  1854,  and  ending  the  19th  of 
August,  1855 ; are  you  aware  of  any  other  book  of  a similar  character  ? — No ; I do  not  think 
there  ever  was;  that  was  got  at  Christmas  last. 

16791.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  this  book? — Yes,  I am;  but  I did  not 
consider  that  a book  so  much  for  trustees  to  make  entries  in,  as  for  the  physician  and  catechist, 
unless  something  particular  occurred.  Having  been  absent  for  the  last  three  months  from 
Waterford,  there  is  only  one  entry. by  me,  which  is  very  recent.  I adopted  that  method  of 
entering  in  the  book  as  a means  of  securing  a discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  with  the 
Bishop,  which. will  be  .about  two  months  hence,  as  he  is  from  home  at  present. 

16792.  Who  is  Mr.  Brien? — He  is  the  catechist. 

16793.  I perceive  this  entry  on  the  29th  November,  1 854,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brien  : “ I found 
the  floors  of  the  school  very  dirty.”  On  the  7th  January,  1855,  Dr.  Mackesy  made  the 
following  entry  : “ The  boys  all  well ; in  one  of  the  dormitories  the  floor  much  soiled  and 
stained  by  urine  spilled  upon,  it,  which  requires  to  be  pi-evented  and  looked  to  for  the 
future.”  Upon  the  27th  March,  Dr.  Mackesy  states:  “ Some  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  night-bucket  from  spilling  and  staining  the  floor  with  urine, in  both  dormitories.” 
How  is  it  that  you,  as  visitor,  did  not  give  orders  to  have  the  place  kept  in  a more  cleanly 
state  ? — I have  stated  that  1 sometimes  spoke,  about  it  and  about  the  whole  want  of  repair 
and  cleansing ; and  I did,  occasionally,  get  as  much  as  £3  spent  at  different  times  white- 
washing and  doing  things  of  that  kind;  but  the  objection  always  was  the  want  of  funds 
for  the  present  to  do  any  thing ; that  it  was  better  to  wait  and  have  it  done  thoroughly. 
I have  been  away  since  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
till  a fortnight  ago. 

16794.  There  was  a surplus  of  £100  last  year,  you  say? — Yes;  there  was  a surplus  on 
coming  into  the  new  year  this  year  of  £450.  That  was  last  January. 

16795.  Then  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds  that  the  place  was  not  kept  in  a 
cleaner  state  ? — At  our  meeting  in  January  or  February  last,  we  had  that  balance,  which 
was  the  first  time  we  had  money  to  go  on  with.  The  Bishop  and  I have  not  been  together 
at  a meeting  since  that  period.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I think  there  should  be 
more  than  two  trustees.  I am  three  months  of  the  year  away,  not  always  consecutively. 
The  Bishop,  between  going  to  Parliament  and  to  the  sea-side,  which  is  in  the  diocese,  but 
not  in  . Waterford — is  not  in  Waterford  more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  though 
in  the  diocese,  consequently  we  have  not  more  than  four  meetings,  probably,  in  the  year.  It  is 
manifest,  that  with  only  two  trustees  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  I feel  I have  no  voice  almost 
in  the  matter.  Besides  the  general  statement  I made  as  to  the  Bishop  having  the  chief 
control,  I may  add,  that  in  my  own  case  I feel  it  particularly,  because  I am  aware  the  Bishop 
of  Cashel  bestowed  great  trouble  upon  the  school.  If  I might  use  such  a phrase,  I would 
say  it  is  a hobby  of  his.  At  least  he  takes  a great  interest  in  it.  I would  feel  a greater 
interest  in  an  institution  in  which  I have  some  influence  and  power  than  in  one  the  power 
as  to  which  is — very  much  from  the  circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  the  case — as  to  the 
trusteeship,  vested  in  one. 

16796.  I see  an  entry  made  in  August,  1855,  signed  by  yourself: — “I  visited  the  school, 
and  found  the  boys  at  Scripture-reading.  W ent  through  the  house  and  found  all  regular,  but 
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observed  many  broken  panes  of  glass,  which  ought  to  be  repaired  at  once.  The  entire 
nouse  requires  painting,  whitewashing,  and  a thorough  cleansing.  Complaints  were  made 
to  me  of  tour  of  the  boys  having  been  severely  punished  by  Mr.  O’Donohoe ; on  inquir- 
mg,  I found  it  was  for  going  to  the  river  without  leave.  They  deserved  punishment  for  going- 
outside  bounds,  and  especially  to  so  dangerous  a place.  ‘ I do  not,  however,  approve  of 
stripping  .and  flogging  boys.  When  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to,  caning  across  the 
shoulders  is  preferable  to  this  system.  Confining  to  the  school-room  during  play  hours, 
would  be  a suitable  punishment  for  going  out  without  leave.”  Do  you  adhere  to  that 
opinion  still . —I  do.  I was  not  aware  what  the  Bishop  of  Cashel’s  opinion  was  on  the  sub- 
ject till  it  was  mentioned  on  Friday. 

1 6797.  There  is  an  entry  here  of  the  6th  January,  which  I wish  to  have  explained,  by  Mr. 
frieiV~  ' , ted  the.  school;  catechised  the  boys.  They  answered  satisfactorily.  I am  glad 
to  find  they  have  received  a supply  of  Bibles.  I find  it  was  of  advantage  in  securing  greater 
attention  1 to  the  service  of  the  Church.”  Am  I to  understand  from  this  entry,  that  previous 
to  the  6th  of  January  they  had  not  a supply  of  Bibles  ?— These  were  new  Bibles,  the  others 
wme  worn  out,  and  they  were  not  fit  to  be  taken  to  church. 

16798.  [Mr-  James  O’Donohoe. — And  the  number  was  deficient — we  were  for  a long  time 
without  a sufficient  supply.]  & 

. ,16799'.  [Rev;  Robert  Bell.  Through  a mistake,  the  application  for  Bibles  was  not  taken 
into  consideration.] 

16800.  How  long  were  they  without  Bibles? 

16801.  [Mr.  James  O’ Donolioe. — They  were  a very  long  time. 

16802.  Tell  me  how  long?— I think  more  than  nine  months,  from  the  time  that  they 
applied,  and  I renewed  the  application  frequently.  J 

incni'  TOuWh°m  did  y0U  make  that  application?— To  the  Bishop. 

, . lb804'  y?at  ]vaf  tbe  nature  of  the  application  you  made  to  the  Bishop?— I showed 
dim  the  state  of  the  Bibles,  and  expressed  a wish  that  he  would  give  us  a new  set  of 
Eibles,  and  especial  y a reference  Bible.  The  ones  we  had  before  were  not  so.  He  told 
XXatedly  t mt  he  bad  sPokei1 10  tbe  Archdeacon  about  it.  I also  spoke  to  Mr.  Brien 

16805.  Was  the  Bishop  aware  the  boys  were  without  Bibles  for  nine  months?— I have 
mentioned  the  facts  to  you. 

iTere.the  boys  without  BiMes  at  church  ?— The  great  majoritv  of  them, 
in  the  school'  m0Qths  ?~Yes ; but  not  in  tbe  school— we  had  the  old  Bibles  to  work  at 

nrUtit5ie  °ld  0nes  were  in  use  in  tbc  school?— Yes,  every  day.] 
i A*  A?.'  i , reSard  [°  tbat  case  of  corporal  punishment  I should  wish  to  state,  that  I 
don  t think  the  master  is_  severe  in  that  way.  The  parents  of  the  boy  brought  him  to  me, 
and  insisted  upon  stripping  him  to  show  the  marks,  but  they  were  not  of  a character 
to  indicate  great  severity ; I don’t  think  the  master  is  severe. 

16810  Rev.  Ur.  Graves. — Want  of  cleanliness  being  admitted,  I wish  to  ask  you  whether 
r j ara  Prop®  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  matron  for  cleaning  the  house?— 

VI  ell,  I don  t know  that  there  is  a sufficient  supervision.  As  I before  suggested,  in  so  large 
and  important  an  institution,  at  such  a distance  from  town,  it  would  he  very  desirable  that 
there, was  a respectable  person  in  authority  there,  that  could  superintend  the  whole  thing, 
i don  t know  that  the  servants  are  sufficient  in  number.  I think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fhe  mioUPeTtfIOn  Sl?me  0n?  -wbo  wtmld  ll<m5  authority  over  ‘he  present  matron  and 
hinwetf  * has  nothing  to  do  except  teaching.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider 

i S?”8?1®  for  anj  tbm*  “cePt  ‘ea°hing  in  school  hours, 
and  education  ] ' “ °'1>onohoe — 1 cannot  interfere  in  any  thing  except  in  their  conduct 

Be/'  P1'-  Oraves — 1 ™nt  to  know  whether  there  are  the  means  at  present  for 
housem  a proper  ^tate  p1848011  bas  tbe  aBB1Bta“ce  of  servants  to  enable  her  to  keep  the 
8I3- 1 should  apprehend  that  there  are  not  sufficient  means,  nor  of  the  general  appli- 
es iTw™  eg  I *?  an.d,eT"J  ;U”S  of  ‘ho  hind,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  place. 

; tb  traBtees  furmsh  all  these  appliances  if  they  were  asked  for?— Cer- 
ienewed  10  n ® br,“bea are  got.  I thought  we  should  get  the  place  thoroughly 

S heri  W pamted  a?d  cleaned  1 did  that  with  other  institutions  I was  connefted 
witn  heie,  but  we  wanted  funds  for  the  purpose. 

And^s—^e  ‘hose  appliances  supplied  by  contract,  or  by  ordinary  purchase? 
Waterford  ^ °n  118  ™ wbat  she  a'aIltB-  and  we  order  them  shops  ™ 
contact  ™ tcloth,eB?— fhe  clothes  are  also  ordered.  We  do  not  do  anything  by 

Sr maSig  1 “B  bU‘ChKB  m“t  W*  b”?  tbe  mada  «*.  and  pay  the 

Dr.  Joseph  Maekesy,  jun.,  further  examined. 

Sle1.7'  S°e'  lm,der  dat0  of  tbe  27tb  March'  a complaint  from  you,  Dr. 

JUackesy  - Visited  and  inspected  the  school-room  and  dormitories,  which  are  well  venti- 
frorn  JSir  *°IefabIe  "rder',  ®cme  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  night-bucket 
+ o TPm„f  f’  and  St1a”1'!lg  .tb!  floor  °f  botb  dormitories.”  Was  this  complaint  attended 
. , 4 mad®  a comPlamt  similar  to  that  on  a former  occasion,  which  was  not  attended 

o , but  on  the  repetition  of  the  complaint  in  the  report-book  it  was  attended  to. 
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I681 8-  To  whom  did  you  complain?— I made  my  statement  both  to  the  master  and  Watjh»obd. 
matron,  and  entered  it  on  that  report-book.  I think  there  is  a former  complaint  entered.  7„  , ~ — , 

. 168  9’  °,n  .tlie  |th  January,  1855  “ Boys  all  well.  In  one  of  the  dormitories  the  floor  ° wp  Foy  s 6,10,1 

is  much  soiled  and  stained  by  urine  spilling  upon  it,  which  requires  to  be  prevented,  and  ^-^'Mackesyf 
looked  to  for  the  future.”  Upon  the  27th  March  you  made  a similar  complaint  ?— Yes ; 
since  that  time  I had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  attention  to  it 

1682°.  I see  here,  upon  the  25th  June,  1855  Visited  : boys  gone  to'  bed ; examined 
Wallace,  who  was  so  long  excluded  from  the  school  for  scald-head  ’"—That  is  an  affection 
ot  the  skin  under  the  hair.  It  is  an  extremely  obstinate  disease. 

1682 1 . What  does  it  arise  from?— It  generally  arises  from  dirt.  I should  mention,  that 
when  boys  are  about  to  be  admitted  after  they  have  passed  their  preliminary  examination  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  they  are  sent  to  me  to  examine  as  to  their  health,  and  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  them  into  the  school  with  regard  to  health.  There  is  nothing 
I institute  a closer  examination  about  than  with  regard  to  that  disease  of  scald-head 
lhere  is  an  institution  here,  the  Protestant  Orphan  Institution,  and,  in  its  wav  nothing 
can  bd  more  perfect  than  the  management  and  the  cleanliness ; and  this  disease  is  the 
very  bane  of  that  institution.  Several  of  the  children  are  admitted  from  that  into  Foy’s 
school ; and  if  the  disease  once  got  amongst  the  boys,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  it  out 
The  boy  passed  at  Ins  preliminary  examination,  and  I would  not  pass  him  for  admission. 

He  was  kept  out  for  twelve  months. 


Michael  Roberts,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

16822.  Chairman.  Have  you  brought  the  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  this  charity? 

1 have  got  the  account-book  here,  my  Lord.  [Witness  produces  the  account-book.! 
tins  account-book  contains  every  thing  connected  with  the  establishment  J 

16823.  Dr.  Andreivs.— How  long  have  you  acted  as  the  agent  of  this 'estate  ?— I have 
been  acting  since  the  year  1836. 

16824.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ?— My  father  was. 

?/  Wh°m  Y6}’®  J,ou  ^pointed  ? By  the  Bishop,  Mayor,  and  Dean,  at  the  time. 

Ib82b.  Have  you  held  the  situation  ever  since  ? I have. 

16827.  Have  you  a- rental  here  ? — I have.  [Kental  produced.] 

1 6828.  Is  that  the  rental  of  the  entire  estate  of  the  charity  ?— This  is  the  entire 
rental.  [The  rental  is  handed  in.] 

16829.  Can  you  tell  what  portions  of  the  property  are  at  present  let ; what  is  the  rent 
of  each  portion  of  the  property  ? — I think  it  could  be  ascertained  by  the  rental  hut  ner- 
haps  not  accurately.  I think  you  will  find  it  in  the  account-book.  I debit  myself  with 
the  full  rental,  and  take  credit  for  the  arrears  due. 

16830.  Has  there  been  a reletting  of  the  lands  ?— Oh,  yes. 

16831.  Have  any  leases  expired  ?— Yes,  all  our  leases  expired. 

16832.  Have  there  been  new  leases? — No. 

16833.  Is  it  by  the  old  rental  you  are  receiving  the  rent.  That  is  the  rental  of  the 
'/• , ®s,tatG: — 9n<?  shJhng  in  the  pound  has  been  received  from  the  tenants  on  that 

±400  2 s-  oid.;  that  is  the  net  income  received. 

16834.  The  net  income  returned  in  1812  is  £663  3s.  3d.,  Irish;  how  do  you  account 
for  the  difference  ? — There  has  been  a reduction. 

16835.  Do  you  mean  Griffith’s  valuation? Yes. 


’s  twenfcy-five  Per  cenfc-  under  the  actual  value  ? — I made  an  application 
to  Mr.  Griffith,  and  the  answer  I got  was  that  the  valuation  was  what  the  tenant  ought 
to  be  fairly  charged. 

16837.  Are  there  any  leases  on  the  Bally  quin  estate  at  present?— Not  at  present; 
they  all  expired  last  May  twelve  months. 

16838.  Bally  quin  estate  is  in  the  county  of  Waterford  ?— Yes ; £249  18s.  lOd.  is  the 
rental  of  Mothill.  The  tenants  pay  receiver’s  fees,  which  is  to  be  added.  The  lease  is 
out ; the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year. 

16839-  Who  values  the  land  for  setting  ? — It  is  a long  time  since  they  required  to  be 
valued.  The  leases  expired,  and  we  have  not  reset  them  f they  are  under  the  old  rental  still. 

16840.  When  did  the  old  leases  expire  ?— The  leases  expired  in  1853. 

16841.  When  were  they  granted? — I am  sorry  it  has  happened  that  I am  not  better 
prepared.  It  was  only  last  night  I returned  from  Dublin,  and  it  was  this  morning,  early,  I 
was  obliged  to  get  all  these  old  papers.  The  leases  were  for  thirty-one  years.  The 
leases  of  the  Ballyquin  estate  were  in  May  and  November,  1823. 

16842.  You  were  not  agent  when  the  leases  were  made? — I was  not.  They  com- 
menced from  May,  1823.  There  was  one  on  the  24th,  but  I am  satisfied  they  have  all 
expired.  Mothill  was  leased  in  1823. 

16843.  What  is  the  produce  of  Killinasbeg? — £477  7s.  9d. 

16844.  That  was  estimated  in  1812  at  above  £l,000.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation?— 
in  the  whole  £400  15s. 

16845.  Who  has  charge  of  the  estate  so  far  as  seeing  that  proper  rents  are  charged  ? 

All  the  cases  are  brought  before  the  trustees.  If  there  is  any  new  letting  it  is  inquhed 
into.  I have  been  agent  under  two  or  three  bishops.  When  proposals  are  made  by  a 
tenant  I lay  them  before  the  Bishop. 

16846.  Does  the  Bishop  make  any  inquiries  or  get  any  information  save  what  you  bring 
him  ? — In  all  cases  I have  been  obliged  to  produce  a valuation,  such  as  Griffith’s,  which 
I have  always  done,  to  show  whether  the  offer  is  what  it  should  be.  There  is  a bailiff 


Michael  Roberts, 
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who  acts  on  the  place  with  mo,  an,d  I have  always  taken  care  to  have  the  propertywalked 
over  and  examined,  and  then  I give  my  own  opinion  as  far  as  I can. 

1 6847.  1 see  you  pay  head  rents.  By  whom  is  the  property  held  ? — That  is  only  for 
Grantstown.  for  the  school.  We  only  pay  a head  rent  on  Killinasbcg.  We  pay  no  head 
rent  for  Ballyquin.  Killinasbcg  and  Bally  vat  are  the  only  ones  we  pay  head  rent  on. 

16848.  Could  you  tell  what  amount  of  arrears  have  existed  during  the  last  year? — I 
could,  by  my  book. 

. 16849.  Are  all  these  arrears  brought  forward  as  due  by  the  tenants  ?— Yes ; we  settle 
the  accounts,  and  close  every  thing  at  the  end  of  the  year  lip  to  Christmas.  I give  the 
trustees  credit  for  the  rents  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  and  then  in  my  rental  I know 
what  1 actually  received  and  what  remained  due  on  the  property  up  to  the  1st  of  November. 

16850.  Do  you  mean  all  the  arrears  for  that  year  or  for  several  years? — Of  course 
they  are  carried  on  each  year. 

16851.  What  are  the  gross  arrears  on  the  entire  estate  ? — On  the  whole  property,  up  to 
the  1st  of  November,  1854 — up  to  that  time  wesettlod  our  account — there  was  £1,052  Os.lOcZ. 
due.  That  includes  the  running  gale,  which  we  always  allow  the  tenants  The  year’s  rent  is 
£1,554.  Having  regard  to  the  running  gale  you  will  find  the  arrears  on  the  property  up  to 
November  have  been  very  little. 

16852.  What  loss  has  there  been  by  reason  of  the  arrears  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — I can 
show  that  it  is  very  little.  There  was  a difficulty  with  me.  There  happened  to  be  a change 
of  trustees  on  the  property'.  They  very  often  brought  forward  the  arrears  for  thirty  or 
forty  years.  An  old  tenant  died,  and  there  would  be  an  arrear  of  £8  or  £10,  and  that 
would  be  carried  on.  Such  things  were  never  regularly  wiped  off ; but  I think  you  will  find 
that  up  to  November,  if  that  was  paid  off,  there  would  be  nothing  due  on  the  estate. 

16853.  You  say  you  had  to  evict  tenants.  There  must  have  been  losses  then  in  those 
cases  ? — That  was  only  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  loss  was  very  little. 

16854.  Will  the  accounts  show  the  monies  which  you  lost  by  those  tenants? — Yes;  for 
the  last  five  yrears,  during  the  bad  years,  and  those  arrears  have  been  carried  on  from  year 
to  yrear — perhaps  £400. 

1*6855.  Kev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  manage  other  properties? — I do. 

16856.  Do  you  find  the  proportion  of  arrears  at  all  so  small  as  in  the  case  of  this  pro- 
perty' ? — I may  mention  one  property  that  I have  been  acting  as  receiver  over.  I was 
appointed  lately.  When  I got  that  property  there  was  a very  large  arrear  due,  although 
it  is  not  more  than  £600  a-year.  Captain  Newport  was  the  former  agent.  Our  arrears 
were  not  more  than  half. 

16857.  Dr.  Andreivs. — Do  you  make  allowances  to  the  tenants? — Very  few;  merely 
since  the  year  1846 — since  the  loss  of  the  potato — we'give  allowances,  but  not  before. 

16S5S.  llow  did  you  make  those  allowances,  in  money  or  otherwise  ? — We  allowed 
them,  on  their  paying  their  year’s  rent,  so  much  per  cent. 

16859-  Does  that  appear  on  the  books? — It  docs,  in  the  year  1846  ; and  in  1848  there 
was  fifteen  per  cent.  The  condition  was,  any  man  paying  up  a year’s  x-ent  to  close  the 
account-  got  fifteen  per  cent.  In  another  y'ear,  in  1849,  we  allowed  5 s , and  in  1850,  5s. 

16860-  Do  you  go  to  the  lands  yourself  ?— Constantly. 

16861.  How  hear  to  Waterford  do  they  lie  ? — About  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  the  Bally- 
quin. 

16862.  How  often  do  you  go  to  the  estate  in  twelve  months  ? — I have  had  occasion  to 
go  to  it  lately  more  than  beiore,  because  I had  tenants  to  evict.  I was  there  about  three 
months  ago.  I make  it  a point  to  visit  it  every  year,  just  about  this  time,  just  when  I 
close  the  accounts,  when  I get  in  the  second  half  year’s  rent. 

16863.  Do  you  go  over  the  lands  to  see  the  state  of  the  lands,  or  do  you  merely  meet 
the  tenants  ? — I am  anxious  generally  to  see  the  crops,  and  what  state  they  are  in,  as  it 
generally  guides  me  with  regard  to  settling  the  accounts ; and  I generally  go  over  the 
property  on  a car,  or  ride  sometimes ; and  if  any  man  has  any  complaint  to  make  about  his 
crops  1 make  it  a point  to  go  see  it. 

16864.  Have  you  taken  means  to  inform  yourself  as  to  what  would  really  be  the  proper 
setting  value  of  those  lands,  the  fair  value  between  landlord  and  tenant? — I think  the 
tenants  should  be  satisfied  with  Griffith’s  valuation. 

16865.  Are  you  competent  to  value  lands  yourself? — I have  been,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, appointed  to  value  other  properties.  1 have  a good  knowledge  of  land.  I have  been 
all  my  life  not  only  acting  as  an  agent,  but  living  in  the  country. 

16866.  Are  you  aware  of  the  value  of  particular  soils? — 1 could,  by  examining  land, 
almost  tell  what  it  ought  to  be  set  for  per  acre. 

16867.  Have  you  made  such  a survey  of  this  land  as  to  enable  you  to  tell  what  would 
be  the  fair  proper  setting  value  of  it?— I think  I could  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  from 
the  way  the  tenants  have  paid,  and  from  the  way  the  other  lands  about  are  set. 

16868.  Have  you  had  the  land  turned  up  and  seen  the  subsoil  ? — Certainly  not,  except 
from  seeing  them  plough  it, 

16869.  Do  you  consider  a proper  valuation  could  be  made  of  land  without  making 
proper  examination  of  the  subsoil  ? — If  the  tenants  came  to  demand  leases,  I would  recom- 
mend that  two  or  three  people  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  soil. 

16870.  Have  you  made  sufficient  inquiries,  and  have  you  knowledge  enough  to  enable 
you  to  say  the  proper  setting  value? — I think  I could;  but  at  the  same  time  I would 
not  like  to  recommend  it  unless  there  was  better  evidence  than  mine.  If  the  land  was  to 
be  let  again  I would  like  two  or  three  persons  to  be  with  me. 
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1687 1 . 1 hen  the  lands  having  fallen  out  of  lease  you  consider  it  right  to  go  on  with  the 
rents  under  the  old  arrangement  ? — Certainly;  I know  that  there  is  a general  feeling  that 
they  are  let  too  high.  The  adjoining  property  is  set  lower.  Our  tenants  are  paving  higher 
rents  than  Lord  Waterford’s  tenants.  - J 6 6 

16872.  Do  you  mean  relatively  or  absolutely,  acre  for  acre,  a higher  rent  ?— The  others, 
generally  speaking,  pay  less  rent  than  is  paid  to  us. 

16873.  1 ou  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  that  unless  you  know  the  value  of  the  land  ? I 

merely  mention  this,  that  when  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  who  was  lately  appointed  agent  to  Lord 
Waterford,  asked  me  what  particular  townlands  were  paying,  and  when  I told  him,  he  said 
that  was  too  high. 

w\687/\Y°,U  C!0n’t  “y  y°a' ^ave  made  inquiries  that  would  enable  you  to  say  Lord 
V aterford  s land  is  set  lower  than  yours  ?— No ; I speak  only  from  what  I heard.  As  the 
leases  expired  we  have  had  no  applications  from  our  old  tenants  to  renew  them;  and  the 
reason  for  that,  I understood  was,  that  if  the  times  were  to  continue  the  same,  they  would 
not  bind  themselves  to  pay  the  rents  they  had  been  paying. 

. 168J5'  (T.ould  y°u  suggest  any  mode  of  managing  the  property  that  would  be  more  judi- 
cious than  the  present  system?_I  would  not,  except  that  if  I had  a little  more  power,  I would 
encourage  them  in  building  and  doing  something  on  the  property  ; they  have  got  very 
little  tor  their  improvements.  There  are  extensive  improvements  made  on  the  property 
such  as  slate  houses  and  other  things;  but  I do  not  think  the  trustees  have  encouraged 
th®  tenants  property,  as  they  ought,  in  making  them  allowances  for  timber  and  slates. 

ill  , ould, that  encouragement  tend  to  increase  the  rents?— I do  not  know  that  it 
would  do  that ; but  it  would  make  them  more  solvent,  and  they  would  not  be  going  away 
In  some  cases  we  lost  some  of  our  original  tenants.  ° ' ' 

16877-  Is  there  any  attention  paid  to  instruction  in  agriculture  amongst  the  tenants9 

No  ; we  give  no  premiums  ; only,  where  I see  an  improvement  I bring  it  before  the  trustees, 
and  mention  that  if  I could  get  a little  allowance  made  for  the  improvement,  it  would  be 
well  to  do  it;  and  the  Bishop  has  certainly  been  always  inclined  to  do  it, 

16878.  Have  you  taken  means  to  instruct  them  in  the  best  system  of  agriculture  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  land  ? — I certainly  have  not.  I did  not  think  I was  called  on  to 

16879-  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  schools  upon  the  property? — I cannot  say  I 
have.  . I visit  the  school  very  often,  the  outer  part,  the  grounds  and  garden.  But  I have 
not  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  school. 

16880.  Is  any  agricultural  instruction  given  either  to  the  boys  or  adults  upon  the  estate 
with  a view  to  the  better  cultivation  of  their  farms  ?— None  that  I know  of. 

16881.  Is  the  character  of  the  farming  on  the  estate  creditable  or  otherwise9  Is  it 
a good  system  or  an  indifferent  one?— Generally  speaking,  on  the  average,  I think  there  is 
a good  class  of  farming.  Some  of  our  tenants,  indeed  the  majority  of  them,  I think  are 
improving  tenants ; they  have  been. 

16882.  What  system  of  agriculture  do  they  pursue  ?— Wheat  and  oats.  Of  late  years 
they  have  got  into  green  crops  a little.  ‘ 

16883.  What  class  of  green  crops? — Turnips  and  mangel  wurzel. 

16884.  About  what  proportion  of  green  crops  would  you  say  is  over  the  estate  ? I 

could  not  say  that. 

16885.  You  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  enable  you  to  tell  the  extent  of  green 
crops  in  proportion  to  each  farm  ? — I have  not.  I did  not  think  I was  called  on  from 
any  particular  necessity  to  examine  into  each  man’s  case. 

16886.  Do  not  you  think  it  the  duly  of  an  agent  to  improve  the  estate  in  every  way  he 
can  ?— I think  it  is;  but  I cannot  say  there  was  any  improvement  I was  called  upon  to 
look  into.  I think  we  have  been  very  fairly  paid  our  rents. 

16887-  Do  you  think  the  only  duty  of  an  agent  is  getting  rents  ?— Unless  some  com- 
plaint is  made  to  show  they  cannot  pay  it,  I think  it  is  his  duty  then  to  examine  and  see 
where  the  fault  is. 

16888.  Do  you  not  think  it  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  see  whether  the  tenant  is  cultivating 
his  land  properly  or  not  ? — I think  so.  I have  done  it  as  far  as  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  country  goes. 

16889.  Then,  have  you  observed  generally,  or  with  respect  to  particular  localities,  what 
was  the  system  pursued  ? — In  a few  cases  where  we  got  rid  of  tenants  it  was  because  wo 
did  not  think  they  were  improving  their  lands,  and  I recommended  the  trustees  to  set  rid 
of  them. 

16890.  Short  of  eviction,  might  you  not  have  encouraged  them  to  improve? — I do  not 
think  I could. 

16891.  Did  you  try? — They  answered  that  their  crops  failed. 

16892.  How  many  years  are  you  upon  the  estate  ? — I was  appointed  in  the  year  1836. 
16893.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  the  eighteen  years  you  have  been  upon  the  estate,  if  you 
paid  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  upon  the  estate  in  agriculture,  there  would 
be  a superior  class  of  farmers  now  to  what  they  are  ? — I really  do  not  think  they  would. 

I do  not  know  any  instruction  I could  have  given  them.  When  I found  a man  I thought 
was  going  back  and  neglecting  his  farm,  I told  him  I would  represent  it  to  the  trustees, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  pay  we  would  get  rid  of  him.  I did  get  rid  of  some,  and  sot  the  land 
to  other  tenants. 

16894.  You  don’t  consider  it  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  see  that  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  have  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  their  farms  ? I 
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Waterford.  think  so,  if  an  agent  has  the  power  of’  re-setting  lands ; but  in  this  case  I had  no  control 
— - till  lately,  for  the  -leases  were  all  in  existence. 

Bishop  Foy's  School.  1Q895.  Re-setting  is  where  you  have  turned  out  a tenant.  The  object  of  my  question 
mchael  Roberts,  ]ias  reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  tenants  ? — I don’t  see  how  I could  act.  If  a man  pays 
sq‘  his  rent,  I don’t  see  how  I could  dictate  to  that  man. 

16896.  Do  you  call  it  dictation  to  go  to  a tenant  and  say,  “ this  system  of  agriculture 
you  are  pursuing  is  very  erroneous  ; I would  advise  you  .to  be  instructed  in  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  your  farm,  so  as  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  you  ?” — If  I don’t  think  I had 
power,  a man  would  say  to  me,  “ if  you  advance  me  money  and  make  me  allowances,  I 
will  do  these  things.”  I had  no  power  to  do  that  for  him. 

1689T.  Would  not  a similar  result  be  arrived  at  if  he  had  the  means  himself,  by  showing 
him  he  had  the  means  ? — I am  sorxy  to  say  that  within  the  last  six  years  they  had  not  the 
means.  When  I spoke  to  them  of  green  crops,  they  said  we  would  get  into  them,  but -we 
cannot  afford  the  expense ; we  will  require  money  and  assistance ; and  in  several  cas.es 
where  they  had  green  crops  and  failed,  they  were  disheartened,  and  said  they  could  not 
succeed  unless  they  had  the  potato. 

16898.  You  allowed  fifteen  per  cent,  to  those  who  paid  rents  within  the  time  you 
mentioned  ? — Y es. 

. 16899.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  given  them  manure  to  the  value  of  the 
money  ? — It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  get  the  fifteen  per  cent.  They  would  have 
resisted,  and  I would  have  had  to  take  proceedings.  They  would  naturally  say,  if  you 
get  the  money  you  will  not  perhaps  return  it  to  us. 

16900.  Are  they  so  ignorant  that  if  you  told  them  to  pay  their  rent,  and  they  would 
have  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  rent  applied  to  their  benefit  in  guano  or  some  other  manure ; 
or  have  they  so  little  confidence  in  you  that  they  would  not  have  paid  up  their  rent  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  benefit  ? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

16901.  Even  if  you  showed  that  by  means  of  green  crops,  properly  raised,  they  could 
have  paid  double  their  rent  with  equal  facility  ? — It  is  required  to  instruct  them.  I even 
showed  them  what  I was  doing  myself,  paying  five  guineas  an  acre.  They  said  it  is  very 
well  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  do  these  things,  with  money  in  your  pocket. 

16902..  Did  you  take  the  means  of  getting  any  one  tenant  to  set  an  example  to  the 
others  ? — I did  not  think  I was  called  upon  to  do  it. 

16903.  Did  the  trustees  do  any  thing  with  the  estate,  save  what  you  requested  and 
recommended  ? — For  the  reason  that  I don’t  think  they  had  any  necessity.  The  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  who  has  a great  deal  of  private  property — his  property  got  very  much  into  arrear, 
and  he  was  glad  to  get  me  to  act  for  him ; and  he  considered  this  property  exceedingly 
well  managed. 

16904.  Then  any  thing  you  suggested  to  the  trustees  they  did,  hut  you  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  make  any  suggestion  with  respect  to  encouraging  agriculture,  or  giving 
instruction  in  it  ? — Certainly  not ; because  I did  not  think  we  were  under  any  necessity  to 
do  it.  We  did  what  others  did.  That  is,  we  made  an  allowance  to  those  who  paid  up 
their  rents ; but  as  to  going  to  recommend  to  them  this,  that,  or  other  crop,  I did  not 
think  I was  called  on  to  do  it. 

16905.  Then  you  left  them  in  their  ignorance  ? — So  far  I have;  hut  they  don’t  think  so, 
for  they  think  they  are  well  able  to  manage  their  farms.  If  they  applied  to  me  I would 
have  given  them  advice.  When  1 did  so  on  one  or  two  occasions,  they  said  if  they  had 
money  it  would  he  very  well  to  get  into  green  crops  and  such  things. 

16906.  Don’t  you  think  the  example  of  one  improving  tenant  would  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  others  ? — I am  satisfied  it  would,  if  I had  the  power  to  encourage  them. 

16907.  Had  you  not  the  power  of  suggesting  to  the  trustees  ? — I don’t  know,  hut  I really 
have  not  seen  the  necessity  for  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Looking  to  other  properties,  I 
think  this  is  as  well  managed  as  any  other.  I know  1 did  not  think  I was  bound  to  step 
out  more  than  other  agents  as  to  what  ought  to  he  done.  I did  not  think  I ought  to  do 
more  than  any  other  agent  in  the  county  or  landed  proprietor.  If  you  examine  the 
accounts  for  years  back,  you  will  find  the  arrears  have  been  very  little,  that  we  have  lost 
very  little  by  runaway  tenants,  in  fact,  nothing.  Lately  we  had  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  townland  of  Hacketstown.  The  lease  was  in  existence,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  an  ejectment  to  evict  the  interests  of  those  parties.  I was  obliged  to  attend  and 
get  rid  of  upwards  of  twenty  people  on  the  estate.  There  was  a large  sum  due,  £600, 
and  I managed  to  get  £400  out  of  it : about  £200  was  lost.  But  immediately  on  evicting 
those  tenants  we  got  new  tenants  in,  so  that  in  fact  we  really  lost  nothing  by  it. 

16908.  Chairman. — Within  the  last  five  years  have  there  been  many  changes  of  the 
tenants  on  the  Ballyquin  estate  ? — In  one  case  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  original  tenant.  In 
the  second  case  we  got  rid  of  a tenant,  and  set  the  place  to  Lord  Waterford.  The 
third  case  is  that  of  an  old  tenant,  and  he  owes  merely  a year’s  rent.  The  fourth  is  an 
old  tenant;  and  though  the  year’s  rent  is  £44,  he  did  not  owe  any  thing  to  November  last. 
The  fifth  is  a new  tenant ; he  got  married  to  the  former  tenant’s  daughter.  lie  owes  only 
the  November  half  year’s  rent.  Connor  is  an  old  tenant,  and  he  only  owes  the  current 
rent.  The  seventh  is  an  old  tenant ; arrears  last  year,  £36 ; year’s  rent,  £72 ; rent 
received,  £72. 

16909.  Chairman. — There  are  only  three  new  tenants  out  of  the  seven  ? — Yes. 

16910.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  there  any  schools  on  the  property  at  all  ? — No. 
s 16911.  Are  there  in  the  neighbourhood? — The  National  School  is  some  distance,  but 
I do  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 
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16912.  How  far  is  it  ? — From  one  part  of  the  property  it  is  three  or  four  miles. 

16913.  Chairman.— Are  they  all  Roman  Catholics  ?— Yes,  all  except  -one  familv. 

16914.  Mr.  Stephens.— “ Cash  paid  to  take  up  bill  due  18th  June,  1852.”  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  entry  ? — In  that  year  our  funds  were  low.  There  was  due  to  the 
receiver  £248  7s.  3d.  As  we  pay  all  our  expenses  every  month,  .the  Bishop  thought  it 
would  be  unfair-  to  ask  me  to  go  on  advancing,  and  he  proposed  that  the  trustees  should 
get  a bill  for  £300  for  three  months  while  I would  be  getting  in  the  rents.  That  was  the 
reason  the  bill  was  taken.. 

16915.  Was  the  Bishop  a party  to  the  bill?— No  ; he  gave  me  a letter,  and  the  bank 
cashed  it  on  my  giving  the  note. 

16916.  Dr.  Andrews. — Could  you  name  any  tenant  on  the  estate  who  has  green  cx-ops  ? 
— Yes  ; there  is  one  tenant  named  Hally.  ..  • 

16917.  What  quantity  ? — I think  last  year  that  man  had  about  three  acres  of- turnips. 
16918.  What  is  the  extent  of  his  farm?— He  holds  a large  farm,  and  pays  the  yearly  rent 
of  £177  10s.  He  has  a lot  of  cows.  The  dairy  seems  to  be  tlie  chief  thing  they  make 
rent  of. 

16919.  Chairman. — He  has  upwards  of  100  acres? — Yes. 

16920.  I find  here  a tenant  paying  £25  18s.  a-year  ; has  he  green  crops?— He  had  an 
acre  and  a-half.  He  has  taken  the  place  within  these  two  years.  The  tenant  was  evicted. 

16921.  Is  the  ground  suited  for  mangel  wurzel?— Part  of  his  land  was  in  a very  bad 
state,  and  he  has  drained  it. 

16922.  Is  there  any  mangel  wurzel  on  the  estate?— Oh,  yes;  part  of  the  property  is 
quite  capable  of  growing  mangel  wurzel.  I am  quite  sure  that  none  had  mangel  wurzel 
last  year.  They  have  had  green  crops  more  or  less  than  an  acre,  and  some  half  an  acre. 

16923.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  you  got  rid  of  the  Widow  Cantwell  what  means  did  you 
take  to  let  the  farm  ? — I got  proposals  from  different  persons,  and  I had  this  before  the 
trustees.  We  got  Griffith’s  valuation,  I think,  laid  before  the  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

16924.  Was  it  at  an  increased  rent  ? — No,  at  a reduced  rent. 

16925.  Was  it  advertised  in  the  papei’s  ? — No. 

16926. .Was  there  any  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  this  farm  was  to  be  let? — I don’t 
think  there  was.  The  party  that  offered  for  it  was  a tenant  who  had  part  of  a small  farm. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  and  Dean  that,  according  as  lands  were  to  be  re-set,  formerly 
held  by  small  tenants,  to  give  it  to  the  next  best  tenant  and  throw  it  into  his  farm.  We 
thought  it  better  to  give  land  that  fell  into  our  hands  to  good  deserving  tenants,  who  paid 
us.  The  Bishop  was  anxious  where  it  could  be  done  to  give  the  land  -to  improving  tenants, 
and  in  this  case  of  the  Widow  Cantwell’s  land  it  was  given  to  an  old  and  industrious 
tenant. 

16927.  In  1853  and  1854,  £997  4s.  7f  d.  was  the  amount  of  arrears  ? — That  is  the  largest 
arrear  for  years  back.  These  arrears  have  been  accumulating  for  forty  years.  Many  of  those 
we  had  to  evict  were  sons  of  old  tenants.  The  fact  is,  where  a tenant  got  into  an  arrear 
of  £3  or  £4,  it  was  never  wiped  out,  but  was  let  to  go  on.  Several  times  I brought 
the  matter  before  the  Trustees,  and  told  them  the  importance  of  wiping  out  these  arrears 
and  not  keeping  them  over  the  tenant.  I do  think  they  were  an  injury.  The  Bishop  said, 
we  will  see  about  it— not  wishing  to  do  things  in  a hurry.  In  this  way  these  arrears  went 
on  for  years  and  years.  I would  show  that  these  arrears  of  £900  have  been  going  on  for 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

16928.  You  have  been  agent  since  1836  ? — Yes. 

1 6929.  Has  the  property  been  ever  regularly  surveyed  since  1836  ?— Yes.  We  got  a map 
made  of  it  lately,  I think  about  two  years  ago. 

16930.  Shall  we  find  the  value  attached  to  that  map  ? — I think  there  was  no  valuation. 

As  it  happened  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  we  got  a map  made  of  the  property,  showing 
how  it  actually  stood.  There  had  not  been  maps  made  for  years,  but  there  was  no  valuation 
made  of  the  property  more  than'  Griffith’s  valuation,  which  has  chiefly  guided  us. 

16931.  As  I understand,  the  leases  have  expired? — Yes. 

16932.  Since  the  leases  expired  have  you  had  the  property  regularly  valued? — Certainly 
not.  We  had  no  offer  to  make  any  arrangement;  and  I did  not  think  it  necessary  till  pro- 
posals were  made  by  the  tenants  for  leases,  and  there  has  been  no  such  proposal. 

16933.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  know  the  value  of  the  land  ? — At 
present  it  would  not,  because  the  same  tenants  are  on  the  farms,  and  because  I am  satisfied 
they  would  not  take  leases  at  the  present  rents. 

16934.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1812  it  was  estimated  that  this  property  would  produce 
£2,282  per  annum  ? — No. 

16935.  Was  not  this  property  let  in  1823  for  £1,126? — I did  not  know  that.  In  looking 
over  some  old  papers  I see  there  were  different  reductions,  but  I could  never  understand 
what  they  were.  If  I had  time  I could  show  that  wherever  reductions  were  made  they 
were  made  by  the  desire  of  the  trustees. 

16936.  Would  it  not  be  of  importance  to  have  this  land  revalued  ? — If  they  came  to 
demand  new  leases,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a new  valuation  made  of  it 
regularly. 

16937.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners,  whose  reports  have  been  refeiTed  to  in  estimating 
the  rent,  were  calculating  at  war  prices. — One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
is  what  it  yields  now. 

16938.  [ Secretary . — The  £1,100  mentioned  as  the  rent  in  1823,  applies  only  to  three 
parts  of  the  estate.] 
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16939.  Mr.  Stephens.— How  long  is  it  since  the  leases  expired  ? — Some  expired  in  May, 
1854.  # • 

16940.  Have  you  given  any  public  notice  that  such  farms  are  in  the  market?— No. 

16941.  Then  the  public  are  not  aware  that  the  leases  are  out  ?— No. 

16942.  Do  you  hot  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  charity  to  have  it 
publicly  known  that  the  lease  of  the  farm  had  expired  ?— 1 don’t  think  it  would. 

16943.  Why? — I think  it  would  be  a bad  encouragement- to  those  who  had  been  living 
for  years  on  the  property,  to  say  the  moment  the  leases  were  expired  you  will  advertise 
for  new  tenants. 

16944.  Suppose  an  abuse  of  trust  in  1823,  and  that  the  tenants  enjoyed  the  benefits 
therefrom  down  to  1853,  do  you  think  they  should  continue  to  have  the  benefit  over  the 
charity  ? — I don’t  admit  any  abuse  of  trust,  for  1 don't  believe  the  lands  would  set  for  what 
the  tenants  are  paying. 

16945.  Have  you  had  the  land  valued? — No.  I think  if  a tenant  feels  he  is  paying  a 
rent  that  is  under  the  value,  he  will  apply  for  a new  lease.  The  tenants  have  not  applied, 
but  said  they  would  not  take  now  leases  at  the  present  rent.  If  the  times  continued  to  be 
bad,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  get  the  tenants  to  pay  up  and  to  remain. 

16946.  You  have  not  had  these  lands  revalued,  nor  have  you  ever  given  a public  notice 
that  the  leases  had  expired  ? — I have,  however,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  land,  now 
reset,  which  was  obliged  to  besot  for  less  rent  than  was  paid  under  the  old  leases. 

16947.  How  far  back  do  your  accounts  extend? — They  go  back  in  this  book  [produced 
it]  very  far.  Here  is  an  account  settled  January,  1831.  I could  produce  other  books. 

16948.  Dr.  Andrews. — That  book  shows  every  thing  you  have  done  connected  with  the 
estate  since  that  time? — Yes. 

16949.  Have  you  a book  going  back  to  1820  ? — I am  almost  sure  I have. 

16950.  Have  you  any  schedule  of  deeds  belonging  to  the  trust? — 1 have  not.  They  arc 
not  many ; but  1 have  them  all  made  up  and  laid  by. 

16951.  Send  us  a general  abstract  of  them. — Yes. 

16952.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  any  information  in  the  book  about  the  apprentice  fees? — 
This  account  contains  the  particulars  of  every  thing.  For  instance,  in  the  year  lt>49  we 
apprenticed  out  twenty-two  boys,  and  paid  fees.  The  rule  is,  when  a boy  is  apprenticed 
out  of  the  school  the  master  gets  £4  in  hand ; and  in  six  months,  if  things  are  going 
on  well,  on  application  for  it,  the  remaining  £4  are  paid. 

16953.  Have  there  been  complaints  after  six  months? — Yes,  during  the  time. 

16954.  My  question  is,  have  there  been  complaints  after  six  months? — Yes,  there  have 
been  some. 

16955.  What  have  you  done  then? — We  threatened  proceedings  that  we  would  make  the 
money  be  returned.  In  some  cases  where  we  threatened  proceedings  we  heard  no  more 
about  the  matter.  On  one  or  two  occasions  we  had  to  attend  court  and  threaten  to 
compel  the  return  of  the  money,  or  that  a new  master  would  be  provided  for  the  boy. 

16956.  Have  you  any  account  for  five  years,  showing  the  expense  of  management  and  the 
money  the  estate  has  lost  by  insolvent  tenants? — Yes,  I could  show  the  exact  amount  lost 
to  the  estate ; I charge  it  to  the  Trustees. 

16957.  Make  a short  abstract  of  such  facts  and  return  it  to  the  Commissioners Yes. 

[Witness  hands  in  an  abstract  of  the  rental.] 

16958.  Dr.  Andreius. — There  is  another  item  of  the  trust  fund  which  appears  upon  the 
reports.  What  has  become  of  the  money  that  was  in  the  funds;  there  were  several  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds  in  1812  ? — It  was  before  my  time ; but  as  well  as  I can  remember  I 
think  a large  sum  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  school.  It  was  bought  from  a Mr.  Hughes. 

16959.  You  are  not  aware  how  that  was;  could  you,  by  looking  back  into  the  accounts, 
give  us  some  information  as  to  the  fund  that  went  to  purchase  the  house  and  ground,  and 
from  what  source  it  was  taken,  and  what  became  of  the  entire  of  the  moneys  that  were  in 
the  funds  in  1812? — I am  almost  sure  I could.  I know  there  was  a large  sum  of  money 
paid  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  purchase  of  this  property. 

16960.  Would,  the  book,  prior  to  that,  show  what  became  of  that  fund? — Perhaps  it  might. 

16961.  Have  you  any  private  acts  relating  to  the  charity  ? — There  is  one  act,  which  I 
have  here ; that  is  the  only  one  I have.  There  is  another  in  the  Bishop’s  house. 

16962.  That  is  in  1808  ? — Yes;  there  are  two  others  recited  long  prior  to  that. 

16963.  Mr.  Stephens One  of  1st  George  II. 

16964.  Witness — It  happens  that  I am  constantly  in  communication  with  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel.  It  was  only  a few  days  before  he  left  this  he  mentioned  to  me  and  said  he  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  I would  occasionally  go  to  the  institution  during  his  absence,  and 
report  in  the  book,  which  he  said  lie  had  seen  I did  not  do  before.  I said  I did  not  think  it 
my  duty.  I know  it  was  the  view  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  to  try  and  keep  down  the  expenses, 
and  to  use  economy.  He  told  me  himself  when  he  came  here  that  he  had  these  books 
examined  very  closely,  and  there  were  very  great  reductions  since  he  came  to  Waterford. 
It  was  formerly  stated  here  that  it  was  in  too  nice  order,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  master  was 
living  like  a gentleman.  He  did  get  rid  of  the  master  and  made  great  changes ; unfortu- 
nately the  years  got  bad  and  we  got  into  debt.  About  two  years  ago  he  said  his  wish  would 
be  when  we  got  into  funds,  to  build  a wall,  and  shut  in  the  institution  from  trespass,  which 
it  is  now  subject  to.  I do  believe,  from  what  he  said,  he  intended  to  make  more  improve- 
ments. You  will  see  we  have  been  getting  on  a little ; we  could  not  say  we  were  getting 
on  well.  My  attorney  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  two  or  three  years  before  we  would 
get  possession. 
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1^965.  Dr.  Andrews— When  it  was  complained  that  the  master  was  a gentleman  was 
not  that  when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  superintend  ?_Yes.  gentleman,  was 

intending  9 6 ^v,e^nsfcruc*ions  n°r  ^n7  thing  else,  but  merely  lived  at  the  place  super- 

intending .'—Yes , but  he  was  accountable  for  every  thing.  He  had  the  tmmwnLt 
and  looked  after  the  garden,  and  grounds,  . and  every  tiling.  The  place  was  in  excellent 
and  tip-top  order ; he  did  every  thing  by  contract,  which  the  BishopPhas  done  away  with 

ssgqkr  s m the  eheip8st  — ■ Eve^ 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Fay's  School. 
Michael  Roberts, 
Esq. 


ifrs.  Elizabeth  Hammond  sworn  and  examined. 


my  Lord  ^a*ma”'~What  situation  do  you  hold  in  the  boys’  school  ?— Housekeeper, 

16968.  When  were  you  appointed  ?— In  the  year  1844. 

16969.  By  whom  were  you  appointed?— By  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean. 

16970.  By  the  present  Bishop  ?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

16971.  Did  you  hold  any  situation  before  ? — I did. 

16972.  What  situation? — I was  in  Enniskerry  before  I was  married  ; and  then  I lived  in 
Bray,  in  my  own  house.  I had  a respectable  home. 

16973.  What  were  you  in  Enniskerry  ?— I was  over  an  institution  set  on  foot  by  the 
Countess  of  Ratlulown,  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  Lord  Powerscourt.  The  present  Bishop  was 
our  parish  minister  for  twenty-nine  years.  1 

*¥  PmTose  the  institution '? — To  employ  different  classes  of  people 
with  different  kinds  of  work.  A kind  of  factory  some  called  it;  I was  five  years  in  it.  It 
was  for  employing  the  poor. 

16975.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  to  that  institution  ?— The  Countess  of  Rathdovrn. 
Lacly  1 owerscourt,  and  various  nobility,  had  to  do  with  my  appointment. 

16976.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  housekeeper  in  Foy's  charity  ? — To  see  after  the  boys’ 
clothes,  and  that  they  are  fed  comfortably ; and  I have  to  cut  their  dinner,  and  help  them ; 
to  see  that  their  shirts  are  thoroughly  aired,  and  fheir  stockings  mended;  I mend  them 
with  my  own  hands ; iu  fact,  I see  after  every  thing  belonging  to  the  house. 

16977-  As  to  their  food  ? — They  get  the  best  food  Waterford  can  produce.  The  Bishop’s 
0W,ncnloCl^r  SUpPJ1CS  the  meat  hy  contract.  They  get  it  off  the  very  meat  his  lordship  eats. 

16J78.  Do  you  buy  your  own  provisions? — It  generally  goes  by  sample.  The  best  sample 
is  selected  by  the  Bishop  or  the  Dean,  or  whoever  is  there.  Of  meal  or  meat  we  get  the 
best.  I he  butcher  makes  a contract  with  the  Bishop ; and  the  Bishop  constantly  asks  is  the 
meat  good,  and  sometimes  comes  and  sees  it  cut  up.  When  he  is  at  home  he  comes  and 
sees  them  at  their  dinner. 

1 697 9.  Is  the  milk  supplied  by  contract  ?— It  is,  and  the  best  of  milk.  A Quaker  has  sup- 
plied it  since  ever  I came,  and  his  lordship  has  often  tasted  the  milk.  The  bread  is  very  good. 

16980.  What  assistants  have  you?— One  maid  for  laundress,  since  I came,  and  one  for 
housemaid.  We  have  but  three. 


16981.  Who  selects  these  three  maids?— I don't  take  servants  without  his  lordship  know- 
ing about  it.  W e had  one  for  a number  of  years ; she  went  away,  but  after  a while  came  back. 

16982.  Did  you  select  them  ? — They  came  to  me;  they  are  hard-working  poor  girls ; their 
wages  arc  very  little  ; they  have  only  a pound  a quarter  to  provide  themselves  with  tea. 

16983.  Who  selects  them  ? — I have  the  privilege;  1 retain  the  privilege  of  getting  in  the 
servants  myself. 

16984.  By  whom  are  they  paid? — I pay  them ; but  Mr.  Roberts  advances  me  the  money 
every  three  months.  They  get  their  wages  quarterly— £l. 

16985.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Are  they  fed?— They  get  milk  for  breakfast,  and  they  are 

allowed  their  portion  of  bread ; and  they  get  meat  every  day beef. 

. 16986.  Do  they  only  get  milk  for  breakfast  ?— That  is  all  I am  allowed  to  give  them. 

16987.  Do  they  get  nothing  else? — One  girl  buys  a little  tea  out  of  her  little  wages. 
I hey  get  their  portion  of  bread;  they  have  plenty  of  bread. 

16988.  How  many  times  in  the  day? — They  get  their  portion  every  day;  they  have  no 
complaint ; they  have  plenty. 

16989.  What  are  their  ages? — One  is  twenty-eight,  another  is  thirty-eight,  the  other  is 
about  thirty.  I don  t exactly  know  their  ages;  they  are  young,  strong,  hard-working  women. 

16990.  Where  were  they  in  service  before  they  came  to  you? — One  was  never  at  service 
till  she  came  to  me,  and  another  was  a servant. 

16991.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance? — If  they 
had  to  wash  the  house  oftener  than  once  a-week  I would  have  to  get  a charwoman  ; they 
could,  not  do  it ; it  is  no  sooner  washed,  and  the  school  swept — as  it  is  three  times  a day — 
than  it  is  dirty  again,  the  boys  bringing  the  dust  and  dirt  on  their  feet  from  the  yard. 

16992.  Chairman. — On  what  day  is  the  house  washed? — Every  Monday. 

16993.  How  often  is  the  school-room  washed  ? — It  has  not  been  washed  oftener  than 
every  three  months  latterly. 

16994.  IIow  often  are  the  dormitories  washed? — Every  Monday. 

16995.  And  the  dining-room? — Every  week. 

16996.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  wash  these  different  rooms? — The  housemaid  washes  the 
dormitories ; then  the  three  servants  assist  in  the  dining-hall  and  school-room. 

1 16997.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  dormitories  are  washed  every 
week? — Yes ; thoroughly  washed,  and  scrubbed  with  a brush  and  soap  and  water. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hammond. 
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16998.  Are  the  habits  of  the  boys  dirty  ?— They  are  not  permitted  to  bring  up  their 
shoes,  'out  they  do  so,  and  they  make  a mess. 

16999-  Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  the  boys  are  cleanly  in  their  ways  in  the  dor- 
mitory?— I suppose  the  assistant  master. 

17000.  Chairman— Are  there  sheets  on  the  boys’  beds?— There  are. 

17001.  How  often  are  they  changed? — Every  three  weeks. 

17002.  How  often  are  the  blankets  washed? — Once  a-year. 

17003.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves How  often  do  the  boys  get  clean  linen? — They  have  got  it 

only  once  a-week. 

17004.  Has  that  been  the  former  practice  of  the  school  ?— Yes. 

17005.  Do  they  use  the  same  shirts  day  and  night  ? — They  had  night-shirts,  and  I used 
to  find  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  put  them  on. 

17006.  Do  they  use  the  same  shirts  day  and  night?— They  do,  latterly. 

17007.  How  long  is  it  since  thoy  have  used  night-shirts  ? — Not  for  some  time. 

17008.  How  long?— I really  could  not  say. 

17009.  Have  they  used  night-shirts  within  the  last  six  months? — No,  nor  within  the 
last  two  years.  I discontinued  it,  for  I could  not  get  them  to  put  them  on  for  me. 

17010.  Was  authority  given  to  you  to  see  that  they  did  these  things — that  they  obeyed 
orders  ? — There  were  no  orders  about  it. 

17011.  Was  it  within  your  province  to  direct  the  wearing  of  these  shirts? — When  I came 
there  they  had  but  a shirt  a week  ; and  I used  to  repair  their  stockings  and  air  their  shirts. 

17012.  When  they  disobeyed  your  directions,  with  respect  to  the  wearing  of  the  shirts, 
did  you  report  that  fact  to  the  Bishop  ?— I did  not ; nor  did  I ever  tell  him  I gave  them 
night-shirts. 

17013.  Do  not  you  think  you  ought  to  have  reported  that  to  the  Bishop  ? — It  might  be 
well  if  I did,  but  1 did  not ; but  if  I give  them  the  things  again,  I will  tell  if  they  do  not 
put  them  on.  But  we  could  not  wash  for  them  then  if  we  did  not  get  additional  help ; for 
the  girls  are  greatly  oppressed  with  their  work. 

17014.  Chairman. — Who  clothes  the  boys?— The  Bishop  supplies  every  thing. 

17015.  Who  mends  their  clothes?— We  have  a sempstress  formending  the  clothes. 

17016.  Does  she  mend  the  jackets  and  trousers  ? — Yes  ; and  assists  in  the  making  up  of 
the  shirts. 

17017.  How  often  does  the  sempstress  come? — She  is,  in  fact,  working  often  there  every 
day : she  lives  in  the  lodge  at  the  gate. 

17018.  How  often  do  the  boys  get  new  clothes? — They  get  one  suit  and  then  a Sabbath 
suit.  They  get  an  every  day  suit.  Any  boy  coming  in  gets  corduroy. 

17019.  Do  they  use  cold  or  hot  water? — Cold  water. 

17020.  Do  they  ever  get  hot  water  to  wash  in? — Yes;  they  can  have  hot  water  to  wash 
their  feet.  They  would  as  soon  have  cold  to  wash  themselves.  We  always  have  hot  water. 

17021.  Have  they  any  extra  or  general  washing  on  any  particular  day  in  the  week? — If 
they  were  going  any  where  I would  give  them  their  good  clothes. 

17022.  Have  you  any  fixed  day  for  general  washing? — We  always  wash  of  a Monday. 
The  texture  of  the  cloth  is  blay  calico,  but  the  shirts  are  as  white  as  linen. 

17023.  I am  speaking  of  the  washing  of  the  persons  of  the  boys  ? — Every  morning  they 
wash  their  persons. 

17024.  Do  they  wash  at  night  ? — No. 

17025.  Do  they  ever  bathe? — No. 

17026.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  they,  on  any  occasions,  wash  themselves  all  over? — 
Well,  they  have  taken  a large  tub  from  the  wash-house  into  the  play  ground  and  washed 
themselves. 

17027.  It  is  not  a regular  practice  ? — No;  but  I would  give  them  the  tub.  I have  taken 
them  myself  down  to  the  wash-house,  and  put  them  into  the  wash-tub,  and  made  them 
wash  themselves  all  over. 

17028.  Chairman. — How  often  have  you  done  that? — Almost  every  Saturday  I have 
done  it  to  them. 

17029.  Was  it  done  last  Saturday  ? — No  ; nor  for  a length  of  time. 

17030.  Within  the  last  month  ? — They  did  not. 

17031.  Mr.  Stephens. — Within  the  last  three  months? — No. 

17032.  Four  months  ? — I could  not  tell,  but  they  have  done  it. 

17033.  Was  it  within  the  last  four  months  ? — They  did  not. 

17034.  Was  it  within  the  last  six  months  ? — They  did  not,  nor  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  boys  that  did  like  to  go  down  to  wash  themselves  are  gone. 

17035.  Was  it  done  within  the  last  year  ? — No. 

17036.  Was  it  done  within  the  year  previous? — I could  not  say,  but  they  have  done  it. 

17037.  Chairman. — How  many  meals  do  they  get? — Three  ; stirabout  and  sweet  milk 
for  breakfast,  and  bread  and  meat  three  times  a week,  and  bread  and  milk  for  supper. 
They  get  what  I am  allowed  to  give  them. 

17038.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  they  get  fresh  butcher’s  meat  three  times  a week? — They  do- 

17039.  Stirabout  for  breakfast? — Yes. 

17040.  Made  of  what  ? — A portion  of  rice. 

17041.  Any  oatmeal? — Indian  meal. 

17042.  Never  of  oatmeal? — We  had  it  at  one  time,  and  then  Indian  meal  was  ordered. 

17043.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Are  you  satisfied  with  the  food? — They  get  the  best  in  the 

market.  The  best  meal  and  rice  is  selected — the  best  Indian  meal. 
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1 7 041.  [Very  Rev.  E.  N.  Iloare. — They  get  of  the  same  bread  and  meat  we  use  ourselves.] 

17045.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  the  physician  stated  the  meat  was  of  second  quality,  he  would 
state  that  which  was  not  correct? — He  'said  it  was  hard.  I do  not  remember  him  ever  to 
have  complained  of  the  meat. 

17046.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  to  the  boys  sufficient? — The 
bread  is  by  weight,  and  they  leave  stirabout  after  them. 

17047.  Do  you  say  that  they  get  more  than  they  use? — They  do. 

17048.  If  they  had  any  complaints  to  make,  to  whom  would  they  complain would  they 

complain  to  you? — I think  they  would.  The  children  do  not  seem  to  be  unkind  to  me; 
on  the  contrary,  I trust  I have  acted  like  a mother  in  every  way  I could  to  them. 

17049.  Chairman. — Has  the  master  complained? — There  was  one  time  a little  insect 
appeared,  I think  it  was  in  the  rice,  although  the  trustees  paid  the  highest  price  for  it. 

17050.  When  was  that? — I think  it  was  about  February  or  March. 

17051.  Who  complained? — I saw  it  myself  and  complained  of  it;  and  I went  to  Draper, 
the  merchant.  It  was  disgusting  to  see  it.  It  was  a little  insect  with  a black  end  on  it.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  rice.  It  was  red  at  one  end  and  black  at  the  other. 

17052.  Did  the  boys  complain  ? — I never  heard  any  complaint  from  any  of  them. 

1 7 053.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  there  any  complaint  made  of  the  food  this  year? — Not  to  me. 

17054.  Am  I to  understand  that  during  the  present  year  no  complaint  was  made  of  the 
food  by  the  children  ? — No. 

17055.  That  they  had  not  enough  ? — No. 

17056.  Nor  by  any  one  on  their  behalf? — No. 

17057.  I find  this  entry  made  in  the  report  book  by  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  “I  had  a com- 
plaint made  to  me  by  some  of  the  boys  about  their  food,  that  they  had  not  enough.  Then 
they  left  a great  deal  they  could  not  eat ; and  though  desired  by  Mrs.  Hammond  not  to  do 
it,  they  carried  some  of  the  food  away.  I desired  that  either  the  master  or  the  usher 
should  be  present  at  the  meals  and  see  the  boys  are  orderly,  &c.,  and  that  they  did  not 
carry  any  thing  out?" — They  have  not  complained  to  me;  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
food  out. 

17058.  Did  you  complain  to  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  that  they  had  not  food  enough  ? — I 
did  not ; they  had  more  than  enough. 

17059.  The  Bishop  has  entered  in  the  report  book  that  he  had  a complaint  made  to  him 
that  some  of  the  boys  complained  of  their  food  and  said  that  they  had  not  enough. 

17060.  [Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  tell,  Mr.  O’Donohoe,  was  any  complaint  made  by  the 
boys  that  they  had  not  enough  of  food  ? — 1 think  Mrs.  Hammond  made  a complaint  to  the 
Bishop  when  he  came  to  the  school-house ; he  then  made  that  entry,  and  I gave  the  boys 
notice  about  it.] 

17061.  Did  you  make  a complaint? — I did  ; for  they  used  to  carry  out  more  than  they 
could  use.  They  would  insult  me  and  say  they  had  not  enough. 

17062.  [Mr.  James  O' Donohoe. — I believe  that  report  came  from  Mrs.  Hammond. 

17083.  Very  Rev.  E.  N.  Iloare — The  meaning  of  the  entry  is  this,  that  Mrs.  Hammond 
complained  to  the  Bishop  that  the  boys  carried  away  more  food  than  they  could  use,  and 
then  said  they  had  not  enough. 

17064.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  Mrs.  Hammond  complained  to  the  Bishop  that  they 
had  not  enough  to  eat  ? 

17065.  Very  Rev.  E.  N.  Iloare. — Certainly  not ; but  that  they  said  they  had  not  enough. 

17066.  Chairman. — “I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  boys  complained  of  their  food, 
and  that  they  had  not  enough.”  Who  made  that  complaint  ? 

17067.  Mr.  James  O'  Donohoe. — 1 think  it  was  Mrs.  Hammond. 

17068.  Very  Rev.  E.  N.  Iloare But  Airs.  Hammond  said  they  were  complaining  they 

had  not  enough,  and  that  while  they  were  wasting  their  food.] 

17069-  Air.  Stephens. — Who  cuts  the  boys’  hair  ? — The  barber  generally,  and  sometimes 
I do. 

17070.  Do  you  receive  the  barber's  fees  ? — I do  not.  I sometimes  buy  a bit  of  ribbon 
for  the  boys’  necks;  and  I bought  a mat. 

17071.  How  much  did  you  receive  during  the  last  twelve  months  for  cutting  the  boys’ 
hair  ? — I did  not  cut  it  but  once  in  the  twelve  months. 

17072.  How  much  did  the  mat  cost  ? — It  could  not  cost  more  than  15s.  or  £1 . 

17073.  Did  it  cost  £l  ? — I think  not. 

17074.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  earn  the  £1  ? — I cut  the  hair  in  two  or  three  bits  of 
days ; and  every  Sabbath  morning  I have  brushed  and  combed  and  settled  their  hair  just  as 
if  they  were  my  own  children. 

17075.  Did  you  tell  the  trustees  you  purchased  the  mat? — I did  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

17076.  Is  there  any  book  showing  the  charge  for  the  barber  ? — There  is ; the  barber  gets 
two  pence  for  each  boy. 

17077.  You  cut  the  "hair  instead  of  the  barber  ? — I did. 

17078.  How  often  ? — I think  seven  or  eight  times  ; the  book  would  tell. 

17079.  Did  you  enter  the  money  as  paid  to  the  barber  or  to  yourself? — Yes ; I did  not 
appropriate  it  to  my  own  use.  I entered  it  as  money  for  cutting  the  boys’  hair. 

17080.  How  long  is  it  since  the  barber  was  at  the  school  ? — I cannot  say. 

17081.  There  is  an  entry  in  this  book  of  yours,  “ cutting  forty  boys’  hair,  6s.  Sd.”  Did 
Air.  Roberts  or  the  trustees  know  you  cut  the  boys’  hair  ? — I never  mentioned  that  I 
did  it  myself. 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Foij's  School. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth 
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17082.  How  often  has  the  barber  been  at  your  establishment  this  year? — I could  not  tell 
unless  I had  his  bills.  • - . 

17083.  When  did  you  cut  the  boys'  hair  last  ? — Last  month. 

17084.  When  before  ?- — Not  for  a good  many  months  before.  I was  not  very  well. 

17085.  Do  you  pay  the  bills  for  the  school?— I do,  part  of  them;  Mr.  Roberts  pays  the 
greater  part. 

17086.  Do  you  receive  any  interest  or  discount  from  the  tradesmen? — I do  not.  Not 
one  solitary  penny. 

17087-  Are  you  bound  to  keep  a candle  in  the  hall  ? — We  have  a candle  in  the  winter. 

17088.  How  long  are  you  bound  to  have -that  candle  lighting  ? — Until  every  one  goes  to 
bed  in  winter. 

17089-  While  it  is  dark  you  keep  a candle  burning  ? — Till  every  one  goes  to  bed. 

17090.  Are  there  any  rules  upon  the  subject? — No. 

17091.  To  whom  do  the  fowl  and  pigs  I saw  under  the  shed  and  upon  the  premises 
belong  ? — I have  a privilege  to  keep  them. 

17092.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  the  dirty,  state  of  the  yard  caused  by  keeping  fowl 
there  ? — They  never  go  round  to  that.  side.  Mr.  O'Donohoe  has  leave  to  keep  fowl,  and 
some  of  the  boys  have  leave  to  keep  chickens.  The  pigs  are  of  use  to  the  school,  for  the 
straw  that  comes  out  of  the  beds  makes  manure  that  saves  the  school  money. 

17093.  Chairman. — How  often  is  the  straw  changed  ? — I think  about  three  times  a year. 

17094.  Mr.  Stephens — Do  the  boys  turn  up  their  beds  in  the  morning? — They  do;  and 
lay  them  down  at  night,  and  make  them  going  to  bed. 

1 7095.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  are  the  duties  of  the  laundress — what  does  she  wash  ?--The 
boys’  shirts  and  sheets. 

17096.  How  many  boys  in  the  school? — Thirty-eight  only  at  present.  She  washes  thirty- 
eight  shirts  every  week,  and  every  three  weeks  thirty  -eight  pair  of  sheets  ; and  she  washes 
the  basement  story  of  the  house  ; she  assists. 

17097.  Is  it  the  housemaid’s  duty  or  hers  to  wash  the  basement  story  ? — It  is  the  duty 
of  the  laundress  to  do  the  basement  story  where  she  washes.  She  washes  out  the  wash- 
house, store-room,  and  a room  where  we  keep  straw. 

17098.  What  kind  of  a floor  has  that  ? — Tiles.  When  it  is  empty  it  has  to  be  cleaned  out. 

17099.  How  many  days  does  it  require  to  wash  that  basement  story  ? — It  would  take 
a day  altogether. 

17100-  Does  she  give  a day  every  week  to  wash  the  basement  story? — She  does  not 
do  it  all  on  the  one  day,  she  has  to  wash  and  dry  the  clothes,  and  mangle.  It  takes  a day 
to  wash  the  clothes  and  get  them  dried. 

17101.  How  long  would  it  take  her  to  wash  the  thirty-eight  shirts  the  way  she  does 
them? — It  would  take  her  a day  to  do  them.  There  are  more  clothes.  She  washes  for 
the  second  master.  There  are  rollers. 

17102.  Do  you  think  that  woman  could  not  wash  another  set  of  shirts  for  the  boys  in  the 
week? — I think  it  would  be  heavy  on  her. 

17103.  Chairman — Are  the  pigs  your  own  ? — They  are. 

17104.  How  many  have  you  ? — I have  eight.  I have  a sow  that  has  little  pigs.. 

17105.  How  many  fowl  have  you  ? — I think  I have  sixteen. 

17106.  Are  they  fed  on  the  leavings  of  the  house  ? — I buy  oats  for  them  and  meal  for 
the  pigs,  for  which  I can  produce  bills,  and  then  the  bit  of  offal  from  the  house.  I do  not 
appropriate  an  ounce  of  the  food,  unless  what  is  left,  that  is  not  used. 


JIrs.  Penelope  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  sworn  and  examined. 

Conumns.  • . 

17107.  Chairman Are  you  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — I am. 

17108.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  respecting  the  school? — The  boy  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  food,  and  what  he  gets  is  very  bad. 

17109.  Have  you  seen  what  he  gets  ? — I have  not  seen  what  the  last  boy  got.  He  told  me 
there  were  large  maggots  in  the  Indian  meal  last  winter.  When  they  complained  of  this, 
rice  was  put  on,  and  they  did  not  get  enough  of  it,  and  they  sickened  at  it.  The  bread  is 
mouldy  before  it  is  given  out.  I have  seen  on  the  table  I suppose  an  ounce  of  whity  brown 
stuff.  They  have  the  name  of  getting  the  eighth  part  of  a four  pound  loaf,  and  when  her 
rogues  of  servants  get  their  cribbage  out  of  that  it  is  not  so  much;  She  never  has  a decent 
servant,  nor  one  with  a character,  but  people  who  run  away  with  the  boys’food  before  they 
are  out  of  their  beds.  The  boys  have  seen  them  goiug  away  with  an  apron  full  of  bread. 
If  they  complained  they  would  be  punished.  There  is  no  more  care  taken  of  them  than  if 
they  were  pigs.  They  are  driven  out  to  the  pump  for  water  with  a little  bad  bread.  They 
have  only  the  name  of  meat  three  times  a week  ; bad  stuff ; but  they  might  be  able  to  eat 
and  digest  it  if  they  got  enough.  I send  sixpence  worth  of  dry  bread  mostly  every  week 
to  my  boy,  and  every  parent  that  has  children  does  the  same  if  they  can  afford  it. 

17110.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  other  parents  sending 
food  to  their  children  ? — 1 do,  several ; and  I meet  them  every  Sunday  repeatedly  going  out 
with  their  bit  of  food.  It  was  only  this  week  I met  one  of  the  boys  and  I gave  him  a two- 
penny loaf  to  give  my  child.  My  time  is  not  always  my  own,  and  I cannot  always  go  out. 
Mrs.  Hammond  cuts  the  boys’  hair  herself,  for  she  is  ashamed  to  let  the  barber  see  the 
state  they  are  in.  She  has  lessened  their  day  clothes  and  their  bed  clothes.  Though  I 
*&m  a widow  without  a father  for  my  children,  I should  never  have  had  such  clothes  on  my 
* child  as  I have  seen  on  him  since  he  went  into  the  school.  He  is  falling  away  in  his  edu- 
cation and  every  thing ; he  is  the  colour  of  hunger. 
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17111.  Mr.  Stephens. — IIow  long  has  lie  been  discontented? — The  boy  is  always  discon- 
tented, but  I did  not  mind  that.  But  I saw  the  quantity  ho  eat,  when  1 went  to  him — with 
a bit  of  brown  bread. 

1 7 1 1 '2.  Chairman — Iiav e you  complained  to  the  trustees  ? — No ; but  as  I heard  you  were 
here  I thought  it  honest  to  come  face  to  face  and  tell  what  I knew. 

17113.  I)o  you  not  think  that -the  best  plan  would  have  been  to  have  spoken  to  the  trus- 
tees ? — I suppose  it  would.  I did  not  well  know  who  were  the  trustees.  The  other,  boy 
was  bound  apprentice  ; he  got  a fee.  but  his  master  ran  away  out  of  the  town  to  America, 
and  he  was  bound  to  another  master,  and  he  got  discontented. 

17114.  Mr.  Stephens — You  say  other  persons  have  complained? — Other  persons  are 
sending  food  to  their  children,  and  have  been  doing  so  as  long  as  I know. 

17 115.  Are  there  three  persons  doing  so  ? — There  are  ten  persons.  When  they  go  to  see 
their  children  of  a Sunday  they  always  do  so.  They  would  complain,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
the  clergyman  and  the  Bishop,  for  fear  the  boys  would  be  turned  away. 

17110.  Chairman. — Have  you  overheard  of  anyone  complaining  to  the  trustees? — I 
did  not. 

17117.  Mr.  Stephens. — Or  that  any  child  was  sent  away  without  a fee? — I do  not  think 
there  was.  They  always  get  their  fees  out  of  the  school  when  they  are  bound  ; or  if  they 
choose  to  go  to  sea  they  are  fitted  for  it. 

17118.  Do  the  ten  persons  you  speak  of  take  cakes  or  bread? — Bread  and  meat  and 
every  little  thing  they  can. 

17119-  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Is  it  in  the  way  of  a treat?— It  is  not,  but  the  children 
complain  of  being  hungry. 

17120.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  they  bring  the  bread  and  meat  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  hunger  of  the  children  ? — They  did  ; J'ou  know  the  eighth  part  of  a four  pound  loaf  for 
a grown  boy  this  evening  and  some  sour  milk,  and  the  name  of  a bit  of  meat,  is  not 
enough. 

17121.  Did  you  apply  lately  to  have  a boy  admitted  to  the  school? — I did. 

17122.  When  did  you  do  that? — When  he  went  in  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  ago. 

17123.  Did  you  make  an  application  since  that? — No. 

17124.  Was  there  any  child  of  yours  rejected  ? — No ; he  is  the  youngest. 

17125.  Did  you  make  an  application  for  the  admission  of  an  elder  boy,  who  was  not 
admitted  ? — I did  not ; the  other  boy  was  taken  out  to  be  bound  apprentice.  His  master 
went  away  in  nine  months  after  he  was  bound,  and  the  master  got  his  fee  and  left  him  on 
my  hands,  and  I could  not  well  support  him. 

1 7126.  [The  Chairman  having  consulted  with  the  other  Commissioners,  directs  the  Court 
to  be  cleared,  which  is  accordingly  done.] 

17127.  Chairman — Give  the  names  of  the  persons  who  make  complaints  about  this 
school  ? — There  is  a Mr.  Butts,  in  Peter- street,  the  Sexton  to  St.  Olave  s Church.  He 
sends  repeatedly  to  his  boy  and  the  other  boy  that  -was  there  before. 

17128.  Any  other  ? — I do  not  know  the  people’s  names ; I think  Mrs.  Armstrong,  a widow 
woman,  I met  her  going  out.  There  is  no  parent  that  has  it,  but  takes  out  something  to 
the  children.  I will  tell  you  what  will  convince  you.  The  boys  have  little  boxes  there  for 
holding  any  little  provisions  their  parents  would  take  to  them.  My  little  boy  had  a little 
box  for  me  to  put  food  into,  and  he  sold  it  to  a servant  of  Mrs.  Hammond  s for  four  pence. 
Since  the  complaint  was  made  about  the  Indian  meal,  she  has  been  more  particular. 

17129.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  other  persons  ?— Palmer’s  wife  ; her  husband 
makes  the  clothes  for  the  boys ; he  lives  near  the  deanery ; her  boy  is  not  long  in. 

17130.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  say  the  parents  actually  take  or  send  out  food  to  their 
children  to  supply  their  want  of  food  ? — Yes. 

17131.  You  do  not  mean  taking  out  cakes  or  apples,  or  such  things,  but  substantial  food,  to 
satisfy  hunger? — Yes;  but  when  Mrs.  Hammond  thinks  the  Bishop  is  at  home  the  food  is 
better,  and  when  he  is  away  she  does  not  care  how  she  feeds  them. 

17132.  Chairman. — Can  you  mention  any  other  name? — There  is  one  boy  whose  name 
is  Roche,  his  mother  is  out  of  her  mind,  and  his  father  is  dead. 

17133.  Mr.  Stephens. — Could  you  supply  the  names  of  ten  persons  who  complain  that 
their  children  have  been  improper^  treated? — If  I got  till  to-morrow  I would  ask  my 
daughter  the  pupils’  names. 

17134.  Chairman. — If  you  arc  telling  the  truth  you  will  be  protected,  but  if  you  are 
telling  what  is  false  you  may  be  punished. — I am  telling  the  truth.  Roche,  who  was  at 
the  school,  lives  at  Mrs.  Ledley’s  on  the  quay. 

17135.  [The  public  are  re-admitted  by  order  of  the  Chairman.] 

17136.  Chairman.— We  will  adjourn  the  case  of  Bishop  Toy’s  school,  and  due  notice  will 
be  given  as  to  when  the  inquiry  will  be  resumed. 

17137.  Secretary. — There  are  two  other  cases  to  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke 
writes  to  say  he  can  give  the  Commissioners  information  relative  to  the  grammar  school  in 
Stephen’s-street.  He  was  in  attendance  the  last  day,  but  he  is  not  now  present.  The 
other  case  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Power  requests  an  inquiry  into  the  School  of  Industry  in 
Lady’s-lane.  The  Commissioners  have  visited  that  school. 


5 X 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Fwfs  School. 
Mrs.  Penelope 
Coromius. 
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Waterford.  Waterford  (Special  adjourned  Court),  11th  December,  1855. 

Present: — Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman;  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Bishop  Fop's  School.  BlSHOP  Foy’s  SCHOOL. 

17138.  Secretary. — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  state,  that  this  Court  is  held 
by  adjournment  to  continue  the  inquiry  that  was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  August,  as  to 
Bishop  Foy’s  school,  and  that  public  notice  has  been  given  of  this  Court,  similar  to  what 
was  given  with  regard  to  other  Courts  held  under  the  Commission. 

Castel°rd  Bisll0p  of  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  sworn  and  examined. 

17139.  Chairman— Are  you  aware  of  the. general  nature  of  the  inquiries  instituted  by 
the  Commissioners  at  the  first  Court  held  here  ? — I am.  J 

17140.  You'  are  one  of  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Foy’s  school  ? — Yes. 

D141.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  the  charity  generally  ?— Yes,  as  you  have  been  anxious  that  I should  come, 
I may  observe  that  I would  have  desired  to  be  present  at  any  inquiry  held  with  regard  to' 
the  school.  I will  begin  by  saying  I am,  upon  principle  and  from  experience,  hostile  to  board- 
ing schools  of  the  kind,  and  if  I had  been  bishop  at  the  time  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  to  make  this  a boarding  school,  I would  have  been  opposed  to  it.  Where  there 
was  a large  income  I would  have  desired  rather  to  make  the  income  available  for  education 
in  a larger  school,  than  a boarding  school.  When  I consider  the  quality  of  the  boys 
brought  into  them,  the  humbler  classes ; I do  not  think  it  is  the  most  desirable  course 
to  put  them  into  such  schools;  and  with  boys  whose  previous  habits  have  been  such 
as  they  usually  are,  you  could  hardly  expect  to  have  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
house  such  as  you  would  desire  them  to  be.  I also  think  it  is  hard  to  get  a suitable 
master  for  a school  of  the  kind,  because  the  salary  would  not  be  suited  for  an  educated 
gentleman,  such  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ; therefore,  I have  always  found 
this  sort  of  boarding  schools  exceedingly  hard  to  be  regulated  and  carried  on  in  the  way 
m which  we  would  desire  such  schools  to  be.  Then,  there  is  the  heavy  expense  attendant 
upon  them,  requiring  a large  income  for  their  maintenance,  while  the  number  of  boys  that 
can  be  educated  in  them  is  small.  The  Act  making  it  a boarding  school  was  passed  in 
1808 ; if  we  had  the  income  of  Bishop  Foy’s  estate  at  that  time,  we  could  have  educated 
the  whole  Protestant  population  of  the  county  of  Waterford ; we  could  accomplish  all 
that  with  an  income  that. now  educates  forty  or  fifty  boys  annually.  This  school  has  a 
very  large  income,  for  which  only  a small  amount  of  education  can  be  given,  because  it  is 
a boarding  school.  Then,  there  are  other  things  that  I think  are  unfavourable  to  this  school, 
or  other  schools  of  a similar  kind,  similarly  situated,  which  is,  that  it  is  at  a considerable 
distance  from  Waterford ; and  the  great  want  of  this  school  is  superintendence.  To  have 
such  a school  well  and  effectually  carried  on,  you  must  have  constant  superintendence,  and 
that  has  been  altogether  wanting  in  this  establishment.  Except  myself,  I may  say,  scarcely 
any  one  visits  the  school ; and  no  one  has  visited  it  with  authority  to  reform  or  correct 
any  thing  in  it.  I have  spoken  to  different  people  with  surprise  that  they  did  not  take 
more  interest  m it,  look  over  it,  and  if  they  saw  any  thing  wrong,  make  an  entry  of  it  in  a 
book  which  we  have  there.  Had  they  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a great  means  of 
improving  the  school  and  having  it  in  a better  state  than  it  is  in;  but  there  has  not  been 
that  kind  of  superintendence.  There  is  a boarding  school  in  this  town,  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  s school,  which  is  remarkably  well  carried  on,  but  there  is  constant  superin- 
tendence ; the  committee  meets  every  month— a committee  of  gentlemen;  and  there  is  also 
a committee  of  ladies  that  superintends.  In  that  way  it  is  carried  on  remarkabl\r  well : 
it  is  exceedingly  clean;  every  thing  is  in  order.  I must  say,  from  the  experience  that  I 
have  had  of  them,  that  the  boys  that  have  come  out  of  Bishop  Foy’s  school  are  remark- 
ably  well  instructed  in  the  first  elements  of  religious  duties,  and  are  very  creditable  to  the 
establishment.  Bishop  Foy’s  school  has  wanted  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  done 
so  much  to  improve  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society’s  school.  The  only  person  that  has  been 
active  m assisting  me  is  the  physician,  Dr.  Joseph  Mackesy;  he  has  attended  a great  deal 
to  it,  and  has  done  much,  trying  to  keep  things  in  order.  When  I came  here,  which  is 
now  near!}'  twelve  years  ago,  the  school  was  in  exceedingly  bad  order  indeed,  extremely 
bad.  There  was  a reform  made  in  it : the  person  that  was  schoolmaster  formerly,  Mr. 
Kenny,  considered  his  chief  business  was  to  feed  the  boys;  he  held  the  land  that 
belongs  to  the  school  and  fanned  it,  with  other  land  of  his  own.  I remember  one  time 
meeting  him  at  a fan’  at  Car-rick,  and  I asked  him  who  was  looking  after  the  school,  and 
he  said  he  supposed  the  usher  was ; he  said  his  business  was  to  feed  the  boys,  and  that 
he  came  there  to  buy  pigs.  The  usher,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  school  at  that  time,  lived 
m the  house  at  the  gate,  with  his  family ; and  when  the  school  was  over,  of  course,  he 
went  down  to  his  family,  and  it  is  obvious  the  boys  were  left  without  any  one  to  look  after 
them  after  school-hours.  I then  changed  the  whole  system  of  the  school,  and  said  the 
schoolmaster  should  not  have  any  thing  to  do  but  look  after  the  instruction  and  the  conduct 
of  the  boys;  and  instead  of  having  a farm  to  supply  the  food  of  the  boys,  that  we  would 
go  to  the  best  farm,  which  was  the  market,  and  buy  the  food.  It  would  be  the  business 
of  the  housekeeper  to  provide  the  food  for  the  boys,  and  let  the  master  look  after  their 
moral  conduct  and  education.  In  that  way  the  school  has  been  carried  on.  At  that  time 
we  drew  up  rules  for  the  management  of  the  school.  These  are  the  rules  that  were 
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drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  master  and  the  housekeeper.  [His  Lordship  pro- 
duces a copy  of  rules.]  The  two  offices  are  perfectly  distinct.  Since  that  time  148 
boys  have  come  into  the  school,  and  passed  through  it,  except  the  thirty-four  that 
are  on  the  books  now.  However  much  we  may  have  failed  in  being  as  perfect,  perhaps, 
as  we  should  be,  I am  happy  to  say  that  in  those  twelve  years,  of  all  the  boys  that 
passed  through  the  school,  we  never  have  had  one  boy  that  really  turned  out  ill;  not 
one  boy  that  has  been  guilty  of  any  crime  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be  brought  into 
a court  of  justice  and  punished;  not  one  of  the  148  boys,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  now  filling  very  respectable  situations,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England— some 
doing  exceedingly  well.  I think  that  is  a very  favourable  result.  I can  also  say  that,  within 
the  last  year,  I had  the  privilege,  if  I may  call  it  so,  of  seeing  two  young  men — one  yo.ung 
man  who  had  been  apprenticed  out  of  the  school,  and  the  other  the  only  boy  that  in  the 
time  died  belonging  to  the  school — I saw  them  both  on  their  death  beds,  and  they 
expressed  to  me  their  gratitude  for  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the  Scriptural 
education  they  received  in  the  school,  and  which  enabled  them  to  die  in  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I consider  it  to  be  a very  great  blessing  that  I was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  their  last  moments,  and  that  I am  enabled  to  make  that  statement. 

I have  seen  letters  from  young  men  who  had  been  pupils  in  the  school,  and  who  have  gone 
away,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  advantages  they  had  received  from  the  establish- 
ment. There  is  another  remarkable  and  gratifying  circumstance  connected  with  the 
school.  I allude  to  its  healthiness.  We  set  apart  the  gate-house  that  the  usher  used  to 
inhabit,  as  a little  hospital,  so  that  if  any  of  the  boys  were  taken  ill  with  any  disorder,  we 
might  have  a place  to  remove  him  to  ; but  during'  the  eleven  years  we  have  not  had  a 
single  boy  sent  to  that  hospital  with  any  illness  until  last  year,  when  the  Commissioners 
were  holding  their  court  here.  At  that  very  time  there  was  a boy  in  the  hospital,  who 
died.  _ He  was  the  only  one,  during  the  time  I have  stated,  that  was  sent  out  of  the  house 
with  illness,  except  some  boys  with  the  ringworm  in  their  heads,  a disorder  that  is  very 
infectious.  I state  this  as  a proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  and  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  school.  Our  nursetender  at  the  hospital  has  had  her  employment  a perfect  sinecure 
until  last  year,  when  that  one  boy  I mentioned  died,  and  certainly  died  in  a way  that 
showed  that  his  Scriptural  education  was  beneficial  to  him.  148  is  the  number  that 
entered  the  school  within  the  time  I have  stated ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
our  number  to  the  full,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  funds,  which  has  occurrred  with  us  as 
well  as  with  others.  I was  determined  we  would  not  go  in  debt,  and  accordingly  we 
reduced  the  establishment  in  order  to  meet  our  decreased  income.  Last  year  was  the 
only  year  we  had  a balance  in  hand  ; it  was  something  about  .£400  ; but  people  who  know 
any  thing  about  carrying  on  institutions  of  this  kind  will  be  aware  that  sum  was,  in  fact, 
no  balance  ; it  was  merely  in  our  hands  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  half  year;  it 
was  not  a disposable  balance.  But  that  was  a state  of  prosperity;  whereas,  in  other  years 
we  were  in  debt  on  the  year.  Now  there  is  an  improvement  in  our  income.  We  sent 
out,  I think,  ten  boys  this  year,  and  we  have  thirty-four  on  the  books ; and  at  Christmas 
or  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  will  be  taking  in  boys  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  school. 
Those  are  the  general  remarks  I have  to  make  relative  to  this  school.  If  there  is  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  for  any  information  that  I possess,  I will  be  happy  to 
communicate  it. 

17142.  I was  desirous  of  asking  your  lordship,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  appren- 
tice fees,  whether  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  secure  the  admission  of  the 
pupils  into  respectable  houses  as  apprentices  ? — I think  the  fee  is  so  small  and  insufficient 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  very  little  good.  During  the  years  of  scarcity,  when  the 
income  was  small,  we  could  not  think  of  increasing  the  fee.  It  sometimes  came  into  my 
mind,  though  it  was  rather  an  odd  way  of  dealing  with  it,  to  stop  giving  the  fees  entirely, 
they  were  so  small,  and  trust  to  the  value  of  the  good  education  the  boys  would  get  to  be 
an  equivalent.  £8  or  £9  was  generally  the  amount  of  the  fee  given.  At  the  time  I con- 
sidered to  give  so  small  a fee  was  very  little  different  from  throwing  the  money  away.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a greater  demand  upon  us  for  boys  than  we  are  able  to  answer.  I have 
this  moment  applications  for  apprentices  which  we  are  not  able  to  answer.  The  smallness 
of  the  fee  does  not  seem  to  hinder  the  making  of  applications  for  boys  as  apprentices.  . 

17143.  I place  in  your  lordship’s  hands  a list  which  has  been  returned  to  the  Com- 
missioners, of  the  boys  bound  out  of  the  Foy  school,  mentioning  the  establishments  in 
which  they  have  been  bound ; and  your  lordship,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
will  be  able  to  state  whether  the  masters  are  persons  who  hold  a respectable  position  in 
the  mercantile  community  ? — [The  witness  peruses  the  list.] — Those  mentioned  there  are 
most  respectable  persons — Mr.  Harvey,  printer  and  bookseller,  Mi1.  "White,  and  Mr.  Walsh ; 
they  are  very  respectable  people  in  Waterford.  Some  of  the  boys  have  got  situations  out- 
side Waterford;  twq  went  to  Mullingar.  There  are  very  respectable  people  on  this  list, 
people  well  able  to  support  them  and  teach  them. 

17144.  That  being  the  case,  you  think  it  cannot  be  fairly  alleged  that  the  small  amount 
of  the  apprentice  fee  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  those  boys  into  respectable 
establishments? — It  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  reception  into  respectable  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  of  Waterford;  because  persons  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  general, 
do  not  take  in-door  apprentices.  They  take  out-door  apprentices,  and  the  boys  are  lodged 
and  dieted  out,  and  the  masters  pay  them  so  much  a week  to  support  them.  We  never 
give  the  fee  to  any  person  who  does  not  take  the  boy  as  an  in-door  apprentice ; we  keep  it 
to  help  to  clothe  him  during  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship.  But  the  smallness  of  the  fee 
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would  certainly  prevent  tlieir  getting  very  desirable  situations  in  other  places  away  from 
ool.  Waterford:  _ I think  it  would  he  exceedingly  desirable  that  they  should  be  able  not  merely 
of'  to  go  into  situations  in  Waterford,  but  also  in  other  places.  The  amount  of  the  school 
fee  does  operate  against  their  going  elsewhere;  but  not  against  they-  being  employed  in 
the  city  of  Waterford. 

17145.  Are  the  funds  of  the  charity  made  available  for  any  other  purpose,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys  when  they  have  passed  through  their  school  course,  except  in  the  way  of 
apprentice  fees  ? — No,  there  is  not  any  thing  done  for  them  after  they  leave  the  school, 
except  to  give  them  the  apprentice  fee  ; and  if  it  is  for  an  in-door  apprentice,  we  pay  it  in 
two  instalments.  If  it  is  not  paid  in  that  way,  we  spend  it  in  keeping  clothes  upon  them 
during  their  apprenticeship  ; but  beyond  that  there  is  not  any  tiling  done  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  charity  for  the  good  of  the  boys. 

17146.  I think  that,  at  the  former  Court  we  held  here,  some  mention  was  made  of  an 
instance  in  which  assistance  was  given  to  a young  person  educated  in  the  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  emigrate;  but  that  may  have  been  an  exception? — Yes;  we 
used  the  fee,  where  there  was  a fair  opening,  for  doing  him  a service  by  enabling  him  to 
emigrate  where  he  could  he  apprenticed,  with  his  family.  We  have  also  expended  the 
money  of  the  charity  in  sending  boys  to  sea,  either  in  ships  of  war  or  merchant  ships  ; 
hut  that  has  been  only  a different  way  of  apprenticing  them;  In  some  cases  we  have  lessened 
rather  than  increased  our  expenses. 

17147.  Is  the  education  of  the  boys  at  all  directed  to  the  end  of  fitting  them  for  serving 
on  board  men-of-war;  is  navigation  taught  in  the  school? — No;  we  have  not  taught 
navigation  in  the  school;  but  there  are  only  a few  that  intend  going  to  sea.  They  have 
not  a great  deal  of  experience  of  the  sea.  I remember  asking  one  bo}'  that  was  fully 
determined  to  go  to  sea,  what  knowledge  he  had  of  it,  and  he  said  he  crossed  the  ferry 
once,  and  that  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  sea-faring  life. 

17148.  The  practice  of  paying  apprentice  fees  by  instalments  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  in  other  places ; and  I should  desire  to  hear  your  lord- 
ship’s  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  that  system?— I think  it  is  useful ; it  gives  a half-year's 
experience  of  whether  the  boy  is  likely  to  go  on  well ; and  if  he  gets  on  well  for  half 
a-year,  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  will  continue  to  get  on  well  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time. 

17149.  The  governors  of  the  Gwynne  Charity,  at  Derry,  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
a very  careful  superintendence  over  the  conduct  of  the  boys  apprenticed  from  their  school ; 
and  they  give  rewards  occasionally  to  those  boys  whose  conduct  is  remarkably  good, 
whilst  they  are  apprentices.  Has  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  been  attempted  in  this 
school? — We  have  not  done  any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  imme- 
diately after  I had  any  thing  to  say  to  this  school,  a depression  of  our  funds  took  place ; 
so  that  any  thing  that  would  be  expensive  we  avoided.  We  began  in  1844 ; in  1845.  1846, 
and  1847,  and  ever  since  that,  till  within  these  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a great 
depression  of  our  funds ; so  that  any  improvement  of  that  kind  we  did  not  think  0f. 

17150.  Your  lordship  speaks  of  it  as  an  improvement,  if  funds  were  available  to  carry 
it  into  effect  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  devise  some  way  of  having  a hold 
on  the  young  people  after  they  go  out,  and  not  to  cast  them  off  and  give  up  all  "care  for 
them  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a wicked  world,  into  which  they  have  just 
entered,  without  any  knowledge  or  experience  of  it. 

17151.  In  the  institution  to  which  I have  just  referred  I was  told  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  the  governors  has  to  do  with  the  conduct  and  well-being  of  the  apprentices. 
It  is  a large  boarding  school,  from  which  the  boys  are  apprenticed ; and  the  governors  not 
only  pay  considerable  attention  to  their  progress  in  acquiring  trades  after  they  are 
apprenticed,  but  also  inquire  into  their  moral  conduct,  and  reward  them  from  time  to 
time  according  as  they  find  them  advancing  and  establishing  a good  character  ? — We  have 
no  such  rewards,  and  we  have  no  governors  to  look  after  the  boys.  We  have  not  that 
machinery.  For  instance,  last  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  I left  Waterford  and  went 
away  for  a couple  of  months.  I came  back  for  a time,  and  spent  the  summer  in  another 
part  of  my  diocese,  Cashel;  and  of  course  I was  not  able  to  look  after  the  school,  which 
was  not  looked  after  or  visited  during  my  absence.  This  year  I may  be  fully  as  much 
a.way.  I shall  have  to  go  to  Parliament.  I will  go  about  April  again,  and  I Will  be  very 
little  m the  city  except  occasionally  coming  in.  The  great  thing  the  school  wants  is 
supervision,  a committee  to  look  after  it,  persons  interested  in  it,  who  will  look  after  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  the  conduct  of  the  boys  after  they  leave. 

17152.  What  suggestion  would  your  lordship  offer  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
such  a superintending  committee  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  trustees.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  trustees,  myself  aud  the  Dean.  The 
Mayor  of  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  was  one,  but,  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  he  ceased  to  be  a trustee,  this  being  entirely  a Church  of  England  charity. 
Therefore  there  are  only  two  trustees.  I made  an  application  at  one  time  to  the  Chan- 
cellor to  appoint  a third,  but  it  was  not  answered.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I have 
lound  it  to  be  a bad  way  to  dispose  of  money  to  leave  it  to  future  trustees,  for  they  will  not 
always  consider  they  are  bound  to  take  upon  them  the  trouble  of  a trust.  It  is  a' very  hard 
tiling  to  get  people  to  give  up  their  time  to  carry  on  that  with  which  tliev  do  not  feel 
particularly  connected. 

17153.  Then,  does  your  lordship  think  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  trustees  you 
would  secure  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  charity  ? — I do  not  think  in  this  world 
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we  secure  any  tiling.  To  increase  the  number  would  be  to  take  the  best  means  towards 
securing  it.  lhat  cannot  be  done  unless  there  are  persons  willing  to  help  to  carry  on  the 
establishment. 

1?  154.  That  is  what  I mean  ; but  to  make  such  a change  as  that  in  the  government  of 
the  school,  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required  ? — Yes,  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
be  required.  I do  not  know,  if  there  was  an  application  from  the  present  trustees  to  the 
Chancellor,  whether  he  lias  the  power  to  make  the  increase  to  carry  out  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  testator.  I do  not  know  whether  lie  has  that  power,  but 
certainly  the  best  way -would  be  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  the  Act. 

17155.  If  there  were  need  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  changes  which  your  lordship 
thinks  desirable,  would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  converting  the  school  to  its  original 
purpose  as  a day  school,  rather  than  continue  it  as  a boarding  school  ?— Not  to  its  original 
purpose,  which  would  be  merely  a day  school  in  the  city  of  Waterford.  I would  not 
have  that.  I would  say,  from  the  good  care  my  predecessors  took  of  the  funds,  they  are 
too  large  for  a day  school  in  the  city  of  Waterford  ; but  if  it  was  not  to  be  carried  on  as  a 
boarding  school,  I certainly  would  enlarge  the  area  over  which  the  money  should  be  spent 
in  affording  education  ; I would  say  it  ought  to  be  used  to  carry  on  education  throughout 
the  whole  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Eismore.  That  is  what  I would  propose  if  I was 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  it ; but  to  apply  it  merely  for  a day  school  in  the  city  of 
Waterford  would  be  to  throw  it  entirely  away. 

I715G.  Mx-.  Stephens.  Are  not  the  funds  in  question  exclusively  for  the  education  of 
poor  Protestants  in  Waterford  ?-  Yes,  exclusively  for  Protestant  education  ; those  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  Waterford. 

i7157.  Must  the  boys  be  apprenticed  to  Protestant  tradesmen  in  the  city  of  Water- 
ford ? — I do  not  think  it  says  “ in  the  city  of  Waterford.”  I may  be  wrong.  We  have 
apprenticed  boys  to  persons  not  in  Waterford ; but  the  charity  is  for  Protestants  in  the 
city  of  Waterford.  I am  not  aware  that  Bishop  Foy  or  the  Act  of  Parliament  confined 
the  apprenticing  to  citizens  of  Waterford. 

17158.  But  the  primary  application  of  the  funds  was  to  be  for  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford. Is  not  that  so?  for  the  good  of  the  citizens  of  Waterford  ; and  if  it  was  for  the 
good  of  a boy  that  he  should  be  apprenticed  out  of  Waterford,  I apprehend  there  is  nothing 
either  in  the  will  of  Bishop  Foy,  or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  his  being  appren- 
ticed outside  Waterford.  I may  be  wrong,  for  I do  not  remember  the  exact  words.  I 
find  there  was  a habit  sometimes  of  apprenticing  boys  out  of  Waterford.  I always  took  it 
for  granted  we  were  authorized  to  do  it,  but  it  may  not  be  according  to  the  Act. 

1/159.  Chairman.  One  of  the  objections  which  your  lordship  raised  to  the  system  of 
boarding  boys  in  a school  of  this  nature,  was,  that  the  funds  were  not  then  available  for 
the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  as  large  a number  as  might  be  taught  under  a system 
of  day  schools ; and  you  referred,  I think,  to  the  Protestant  Orphan  school  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  a very  well  managed  institution.  Is  your  lordship  able  to  contrast  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  pupils  in  the  two  schools  ?— The  cost  in  the  Protestant  Orphan 
school  here  last  year  was,  I think,  about  £13  per  head ; whereas  in  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  the  cost  was  only  about  £(»  a head.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  expense  to  keep  them  in  boarding  schools  than  it  is  to  keep  them  out  of  boarding 
schools.  But  in  the  case  of  day  schools,  there  would  be  a still  greater  saving,  for  you 
would  not  have  to  board  in  any  way ; daj'  schools  could  be  carried  on  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  boarding  schools  with  ten  times  as  much  money. 

17160.  The  cost  at  present  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school  of  each  boy  is  £30  per  annum  ? 

That  includes  house  rent,  salaries  of  master,  assistant  masters,  and  all  other  expenses. 

17101.  The  Commissioners,  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  this  county  before,  visited 
the  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  and 

were  informed  that  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given  there — I speak  from  recollection 

was  £32  or  £33  per  head  per  annum  ; the  instruction  being  of  a very  superior  kind,  and 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school  of  the  best  description  ? — They  certainly  are. 

1 hey  have  had  the  advantage  of  superintendence,  which  is  a very  great  point ; the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  feel  an  interest  in  it,  and  they  look  after  it.  I have  been 
exceedingly  gratified  and  pleased,  indeed,  when  I have  gone  through  it,  and  seen  the  state 
in  which  it  is  kept ; and  if  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends  would  go  and  visit  the  Foy 
school  occasionally,  and  try  and  bring  it  up  a little  more  to  their  standard,  they  would  do 
a very  great  service  to  the  institution,  and  to  the  city  of  Waterford. 

171G2.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  they  any  right  to  visit? — They  have  no  authority,  but  they 
have  a perfect  right  to  go,  and  they  are  invited.  We  have  annual  examinations,  and  we 
used,  till  they  became  disregarded,  to  send  notices  by  the  boys,  to  their  families,  and 
various  persons,  requesting  them  to  attend.  For  the  last  three' or  four  years  no  one  has 
come;  no  one  has  a right  except  the  trustees,  but  they  can  give  their  authority  to  any  one 
that  would  visit  the  school,  and  who  would  make  any  remarks  as  to  improvements  that 
would  suggest  themselves  to  them. 

17163.  Are  there  periodical  examinations  to  test  the  progress  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

17164.  If  the  funds  were  sufficient,  your  lordship  is  probably  of  opinion,  it  would  be 
desirable  at  the  examinations  to  give  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils? — I am 
not  very  favourable  to  giving  prizes  by  competition ; I am  not  sure  it  is  the  best  way  to 
promote  improvement.  I would  give  rewards  for  actual  merit  and  attention,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  I am  not  very  favourable  to  mere  prizes  for  competition.  I would  test  the 
general  desire  for  advancement ; boys  with  less  talent  and  power,  I would  give  them  some 
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Waterford.  opportunity  of  feeling  they  were  estimated  for  their  exertions;  though  they  have  not  been 
Bi-koo  F ~s  s loot  success^  in  competition. 

“ °°  °^;s  0100  ■ 17165.  Youmentioned  that  a considerable  change  had  been  made  in  the  internal  economy 

Cashel°r  1S  °P  °f  the  school,  by  abandoning  the  system  of  contracting  with  the  master  for  the  supply  of 

the  food  of  the  pupils.  Has  the  change  produced  a beneficial  effect? — An  exceedingly 
beneficial  effect;  the  boys  get  the  best  food  which  Waterford  affords,  and  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  laid  down.  There  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  decreasing  the  quantity  of 
their  food ; and  I can  say  for  myself,  from  inspection  of  the  food,  not  frequently,  but 
occasionally,  that  they  get  the  very  best.  We  have  samples  of  the  meal  that  is  used, 
brought  to  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  we  buy  it  by  sample.  As  to  the  meat,  the 
butcher  that  at  this  time  supplies  my  house,  supplies  the  school ; for  a long  time  there 
was  another  man  supplied  the  meat— he  broke  and  went  away,  and  we  got  it  from  this 
man,  who,  I think,  is  one  of  the  best  butchers  in  Waterford.  He  applied  for  it,  and  I 
asked  him  how  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  supply  meat  to  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  at  the 
price  we  gave,  considering  the  price  he  charged  me.  He  said  it  was  an  advantage  to  him. 
“For  my  customers,  as  you  do,  take  the  best  parts  of  the  beef;  to  the  boys,  of  the  same 
excellent,  well-fed  beast  I can  give  the  inferior  parts,  which  are  surplus  quantities  with 
me.”  So  we  have  an  assurance  that  they  get  the  very  best  fed  meat  that  is  used  in  Water- 
ford. As  I mentioned  already,  one  proof  of  their  being  well  and  wholesomely  fed,  and  of 
the  wholesome  state  of  the  school  is,  that  there  has  not  been  any  boy  for  years  sent  to  the 
hospital,  except  the  one  case  I stated ; it  must  be  a peculiarly  healthy  place.  We  have 
never  had  fever  or  cholera  in  the  school. 

17166.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  pupils  have- an  abundance  of  good  food? — They  have 
an  abundance  of  the  very  best  food.  I can  state  one  circumstance  accounting  for 
the  way  they  were  fed.  At  the  time  of  the  famine,  as  we  all  know,  we  were  obliged  to 
use  Indian  meal ; many  people  said  it  was  unwholesome ; one  said  it  would  bring  this  dis- 
order, and  another  said  it  would  bring  the  other  disorder.  At  that  time,  to  make  the  food 
more  wholesome,  as  we  were  obliged  to  use  it,  we  made  the  stirabout  of  two  parts  of  Indian 
meal,  and  one  part  of  rice ; . now  we  can  choose  whichever  we  please — there  is  no  hindrance 
from  the  dearness  of  food.  We  use  one  spoonful  of  rice  to  two  of  Indian  meal,  in  making 
stirabout,  knowing,  from  the  experience  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  it  is  wholesome,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  disease  in  the  school  during  that  time.  We  use  it  now  from  choice, . 
and  we  might  use  oatmeal  or  any  thing  else  we  liked.  • 

17167.  Your  lordship’s  attention  has,  no  doubt,  been  directed  to  the  dietary  of  the 
children,  inasmuch  as  some  complaints  were  made  before  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
subject,  at  their  first  sitting? — Yes;  I am  perfectly  aware  that  any  complaints  that  were 
made  were  totally  without  foundation;  the  boys  are  remarkably  well  fed,  and  suffi- 
ciently fed. 

17168.  Mr.  Stephens. — I think  it  is  but  fair  to  his  lordship  and  to  the  public,  that  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  should  now  be  read,  because  part  of  that  evidence 
was  taken  in  private.  I think  it  ought  to  be  made  public,  because  a very  serious  charge 
was  made  to  us  by  Mrs.  Commins. 

17169.  [The  Commissioners  having  conferred,]  Chairman.— The  Secretary  will  read 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins. 

17170.  Secretary.—. At  a public  court  held,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1855,  to  inquire  into 
Endowed  Schools,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  the  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  F oy’s  school,  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  was  examined,  and  gave  evidence 
as  follows  [The  evidence  is  read,  from  17107  to  17135,  pages  888-9.] 

17171.  Mr.  Stephens. — Has  Mrs.  Penelope  Cummins  been  summoned  to  attend  here  ? 

17172.  [ Secretary . — I read  the  following  note  from  Head- Constable  John  Connor,  Clon- 
mel, who  was  entrusted  with  the  service  of  the  summons  upon  Mrs.  Commins  : — 

( “ Clonmel,  8th  December,  1855. 

Head  Constable  Wickham, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  morning,  I have  to  inform 
you  that  the  summons  you  sent  has  been  served  in  person  by  the  summons  server  on  this  day. 

, “ John  Connor,  Head  Constable.” 

17173.  I have  received  a letter,  dated  Lismore,  9th  of  December,  1855,  from  Arthur 
Shannan  Crawford,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  Endowed  Schools,  in 
which  lie  says — “ You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  the  summons  on  Mrs.  Penelope 
Commins  was  served  on  her  personally  yesterday.” 

17174.  I received  this  morning  a letter  from  Mrs.  Commins— it  is  as  follows 

“ Clonmel,  10th  of  December,  1855. 

Sir,— I oeg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I am  totally  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  at  Waterford,  on  to-morrow,  as  I am  attending  a 
lady  who  is  every  moment  expecting  her  confinement,  and  her  life  might  be  in  danger  if 
I left  her. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.”  “ Penelope  Commins. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  further  examined. 

171/5.  Chairman — Your  lordship  has  already  given  the  Commissioners  a contradiction 
to  the  general  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Commins,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  provided  for  the  boys  in  the  Foy  school? — I did  not  say  anything  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  that  evidence ; but  I know  what  I have  stated  to  be  the  fact,  with 
reference  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food— the  quantity  cannot  be  diminished,  nor 
the  quality  deteriorated.  If  any  of  the  food  was  ever  bad,  it  must  have  been  by  mistake, 
for  the  trustees  always  see  the  samples  of  the  meal  and  the  rice,  and  approve  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  an  object  to  any  one  to  give  the  boys  bad  food  or  to  decrease  the  quantity. 

17176.  Dr.  Andrews.— Your  arrangements  are  made  with  that  object?— They  are  made 
with  that  object. 

17177.  But  if  the  matron  did  not  take  care  to  see  that  the  meal  or  rice  sent  in  was 
equal  to  the  sample,  an  inferior  article  might  be  given  ?— No  doubt ; but  we  have  always 
dealt  with  very  respectable  merchants,  and  can  feel  confident  they  would  not  give  a sample 
of  one  quality  and  supply  a different  and  inferior  article. 

17178.  My  first  question  had  reference  to  that.  Your  arrangements  are  made  to  guard 
against  such  a thing  being  done  ; but,  with  all  your  precautions,  it  is  not  impossible,  if 
the  matron  did  not  do  her  duty  properly,  that  an  article  inferior  to  the  sample  mmht'be 
sent  in  ? — Certainly.  ° 

17179.  Might  it  not  be  the  interest  of  the  matron  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  ? 

No,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  her  interest  except  she  sold  it,  which  she  could  not  well  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

17180.  Why  not?  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  it  is  done,  but  could  she  not  secrete 
a certain  portion  and  dispose  of  it  ? — Any  one  may  be  a robber.  We  cannot  say  people 
steal  unless  we  know  they  do  so.  1 

17181.  The  object  of  my  question  is  merely  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  thing  being 
done  ?— I have  been  there  when  they  were  at  meals.  I have  seen  the  food  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  I have  not  been  present  often  at  their  dinner,  for  they  dine  earlier  than  I 
usually  go  out ; but  I have  gone  there  when  not  expected,  and  saw  they  had  plenty  of  food, 
and  that  the  meat  was  good,  and  everything  else  so. 

17182.  The  person  whose  evidence  has  been  read,  as  to  the  bad  food,  has  drawn  a dis- 
tinction in  reference  to  the  time  you  are  here  and  when  you  are  away. — Oh,  yes,  and  a 
very  sharp  one. 

1 / 183.  Who  has  the  selection'  of  the  masters  to  whom  the  pupils  are  apprenticed  ? — 
The  trustees. 

17184.  Do  both  trustees  concur  ? — When  we  meet  together  we  always  concur. 

17185.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  done  more  by  one  trustee  than  the  other?— I should 
suppose,  as  to  the  apprenticing,  that  more  have  been  apprenticed  with  the  consent  of 
both. 

17186.  It  would  seem,  from  the  list  which  has  been  returned  of  the  persons  who  have 
received  apprentices,  that  the  number  is  not  very  great  ?— Those  are  only  selections.  I 
could  give  you  an  account  of  all. 

17187.  Mr.  Stephens—  The  dean  has,  in  fact,  answered  that  question.  When  under 
examination  at  the  Court  held  here  in  August  last,  he  stated : — . . . “ As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  bishop  may  be  considered  as  virtually  the  sole  trustee,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
are  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  master,  and  the  catechist,  and,  as  I believe,  the 
election  of  the  pupils,  vested  solely  in  him,  but  from  his  rank  and  position  he  is  permanent 
chairman,  and,  as  such,  could  have  a casting  voice  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  trustees.” — I do  not  believe  I gave  anycasting  voice  about  apprenticing  any  boy. 

17188.  The  dean  goes  on  to  say,  . . . “I  beg  to  observe,  that  in  making  these 

observations,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  present  trustees  have  ever  had  any  differ- 
ences such  as  I refer  to.” 

17189.  Dr.  Andrews. — Would  you  state  about  how  maDy  pupils  have  been  apprenticed 
since  your  appointment  ?— There  were  143  boys  admitted,  and  thirty-four  of  them  have 
not  been  apprenticed. 

17190.  Then  114  would  remain  ? — I have  just  cast  my  eyes  over  the  list  in  this  book, 
and  I would  say  that,  perhaps,  there  have  been  fifteen  not  apprenticed.  One  is  marked 
“not  bound;”  one  went  to  sea.  I should  suppose  about  100  of  them  were  bound.  We 
have  a book  here  that  contains  an  account  of  them. 

17191.  To  how  many  different  masters  might  these  100  boys  have  been  apprenticed? — 

I did  not  ever  count  them  up. 

17192.  To  how  many  masters  would  you  say,  looking  through  the  book,  have  those  100 
boys  been  apprenticed  ? — I could  not  say.  I find  on  this  page  before  me  the  names  of 
twenty  different  masters  - 

17193.  What  are  the  prevailing  trades  ? — I will  read  them.  There  is  a boot  and  shoe 
maker,  cabinet-maker,  a glass  manufacturer,  a bookseller,  a pump  and  block  maker, 
painter,  tailor,  sailor — I say  that,  because  they  have  been  bound  for  the  sea ; a baker, 
plumber,  land  agent,  pump  and  block  maker,  land  agent,  the  Cloth-liall,  to  a man  that 
keeps  a cloth-hall;  to  Graham,  who  keeps  an  iron  factory,  and  also  to  the  Malcomsons, 
who  have  a great  ship-building  yard,  the  Neptune  foundry. 

17194.  The  book  you  refer  to  will  show  the  names  of  the  masters  and  the  respective 
trades  ? — Yes. 

17195.  Are  the  boys  selected  exclusively  from  amongst  the  residents  of  Waterford? I 

could  not  say  exclusively,  but  that  is  the  rule;  and  I do  not  myself  exactly  remember  now 
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any  that,  were  not  l-esiding  in  Waterford.  There  was  a boy,  I do'  x’ecollect,  that  was  paid 
for  at  the  Protestant  Orphan  school  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  I took  him  into  the 
school.  He  was  a long  time  residing  in  the  borough  of  Watei’ford,  but  lie  was  not  a 
Waterford  boy,  axid  I took  him  into  the  school.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  friends  of  his 
paid  so  much  for  him  at  the  Pi’otestant  Orphan  institution,  and  having  him  brought  up 
there  for  four  or  five  years,  I took  him  into  the- school. 

17196.  Have  you  a book  in  which  the  admissions  are  entered  ? — Yes,  here  it  is.  [The 
book  is  produced.] 

17197.  Docs  that  state  the  names  of  the  parents  and  their  residences  ? — It  states  the  names 
of  the  parents  and  the  trades. 

17198.  Does  it  state  the  l’esidences? — No,  I do  not  think  this  does. 

17199.  Does  any  book? — -No.  This  book  has  the  names  of  the  boys  and  their  parents,  and 
the  trades  to  which  they  are  bound. 

17200.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  referred  to  the  Pi’otestant  Orphan  institution 
here  as  having  a good  board  of  superintendence  ? — Yes. 

17201.  You  seemed  to  complain  of  the  want  of  governoi’s  to  look  after  the  boys  at  the 
•Foy  school? — Yes. 

17202.  Suppose  there  was  a proper  governing  body  appointed  to  direct  and  control 
generally,  would  you  consider  there  should  he  a properly  selected  set  of  local  patrons  to 
act  as  visitoi's  ? — I do  most  decidedly  consider  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  school. 
I consider  the  absence  of  it  is  the  great  want  of  the  school. 

17203.  To  manage  the  school  properly,  you  consider  it  desirable  there  should  be  a 
governing  body  with  local  patrons,  or  visitors  under  them? — Extremely  desirable.  As  a 
trustee,  1 would  be  exceedingly  thankful  to  any  persons  that  would  undertake  the  trouble, 
and  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility,  of  visiting  the  school ; and  though  they 
would  have,  under  the  present  constitution,  no  authority  to  order  any  thing  to  be  done,  yet 
they  could  report  it  to  the  trustees,  who  would  be  thankful  for  any  suggestion  they  would 
make  for  keeping  the  school  in  good  order — the  only  object  the  trustees  can  have  is  to  have 
the  school  well  carried  on. 

17204.  You  have  yourself  expressed  a strong  objection  to  appointing  as  trustees  persons 
who  have  neither  a taste  for  the  duties,  nor  time  to  devote  to  their  discharge? — I say  that  in 
my  experience  I have  found  that  almost  eveiy  trust  becomes  by  degrees  neglected.  Some  at 
first,  when  they  are  appointed,  attend — the  thing  is  new  to  them ; but  they  tire  after  a 
time:  others  say  they  have  no  interest,  aud  why  should  they  attend.  There  are  a great 
number  of  trusts  here  and  in  other  places,  and  I generally  find  they  become  neglected 

17205.  A pei-son  may  not  have  taste  for  the  position,  nor  time  to  devote  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties? — Yes;  and  if  a person  chooses  to  impose  upon  another  the  care  of  £5,000  or 
£6,000,  the  party  might  say  it  was  not  his  business,  and  that  somebody  else  might  have 
been  found  to  do  it ; that  he  was  not  bound  to  look  after  other  people’s  business. 

17206.  The  principle  of  trustees  not  receiving  remuneration  for  their  services  would 
appear,  from  what  you  say,  to  be  objectionable? — 1 think  it  exceedingly  so.  It  generally 
falls  into  disuse ; they  do  not  fulfil  their  trusts — they  think  that  they  are  not  bound  to  do  it, 
and  that  persons  have  no  light  to  put  the  burden  upon  them  without  asking  them  whether 
they  are  willing  to  bear  it.  The  way  I have  seen  trust  moneys  generally  mismanaged 
makes  me  feel  that  if  I had  money  to  give,  1 would  give  it  to  people  who  would  make  the  best 
use  of  it.  I would  not  leave  it  to  those  who  will  come  after  me,  and  trust  that  in  a time  to 
come  people  would  be  found  to  manage  its  expenditui'e.  One  reason  why  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  is  looked  after  and  well  managed  is,  that  the  people  of  the  present  time 
subscribe  to  it  and  keep  it  up,  and  therefore  they  feel  an  interest  in  it ; but  no  persons 
subscribe  to  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  an  interest  in  it. 

.17207.  Mr,  Stephens. — The  dean  made  a suggestion  to  us,  my  Lord,  at  our  last  inquiry  here, 
that  . “ the  number  of  trastees  should  be  inci’eased  to  seven  persons,  of  whom  I 

would  pi’opose  that  four  should  be  laymen ; this  being  an  exclusively  .Church  of  England 
institution,  the}-  should  be  members  of  the  Established  Church,  to  be  nominated  either  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  in  other  cases;  or,  as  being  perhaps 
more  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  by  the  Protestant  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  I would  propose  that  the  bishop,  with  the 
dean  and  ai'chdeacon  (the  two  latter  being  the  incumbents  of  the  city  parishes),  should  be 
ex-officio  trustees ; with  them  four  laymen  to  be  appointed  in  one  of  the  ways  which  I have 
stated,  and  the  bishop  to  be  chairman  of  the  board.”  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
dean  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  board? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  a bad  constitution. 
I could  not  say  whether  I would  think  it  the  best  way  to  appoint  trustees,  but  I feel  it 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  add  to  the  number. 

17208.  The  dean  made  another  suggestion,  . . . “I  confess  there  are  some  improve- 
ments which  I should  be  disposed  to  suggest,  but  would  not  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so 
under  existing  circumstances.  For  example,  I have  always  wished  to  introduce  the  books  and 
maps  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  considering  them  the  best 
which  have  ever  been  provided  for  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  far  pi-eferable  to  those 
which  I found  in  use  in  the  school.  But  I could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  having  these 
adopted,  as  I might,  if  three  or  four  laymen  were  associated  with  me  in  the  trust — the  laity 
generally  not  entertaining  feelings  of  hostility  against  the  National  system.  There  are  other 
points  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  including  the  kind  and  degree  of  corporal 
punishment,  the  industrial  employment  of  the  boys,  and  their  reci’cations,  holidays,  and 
amusements,  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  would  pi’obably  arise ; and  in  reference  to  which 
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I should  be  disposed  to  make  suggestions  rather  to  five  or  six  co-trustees,  a majority  of  whom 
I might  hope  to  bring  round  to  my  opinion,  than  to  one  who  could  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  overrule  my  suggestions,  and  counteract  my  plans,  as  having  two  votes  to  my  one. 
b or  these  reasons,  I think  that  an  extension  of  the  trust,  or,  at  all  events,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  governing  body  of  the  institution,  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  its  permanent  welfare  and  usefulness.  It 
would  appear  to  me  desirable,  that  there  should  be  resident  in  the  house,  a manager,  or 
general  superintendent,  who  should  have  control  and  authority  over  the  master,  the  "house- 
keeper, and  the  entire  establishment,  under  the  trustees;  and  that  he  should  be  a married 
man,  whose  wife  should  be  the  matron.”  Do  you  concur  in  these  general  views  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  I clo  exactly ; but  there  are  some  that  are  desirable.  WitL  respect  to  the  last,  to 
have  a superintendent  to  reside  in  the  house,  except  he  was  the  master,  I do  not  know  what 
&C°uld,^U  liave.  suc^  a Person  in  the  house,  it  Would  require  an  income  of 

±200  or  £300  a-year  to  put  him  there.  It  is  easier  to  see  the  faults  and  failure  of  a system 
than  to  hit  upon  a remedy. 

17209.  There  is  a written  opinion  of  the  dean  to  which  I am  desirous  of  directing  your 
lordship  s attention.  It  is  an  entry  made  in  1855 — “ I visited  the  school  and  found  the  boys  at 
bcripture-reading.  W ent  through  the  house  and  found  all  regular ; but  observed  many  broken 
panes  of  glass  which  ought  to  be  repaired  at  once.  The  entire  house  requires  painting,  white- 
washing, and  a thorough  cleansing.  Complaints  were  made  to  me  of  four  of  the  boys  bavin  «■ 
been  severely  punished  by  Mr.  O’Donohoe ; on  inquiry,  I found  it  was  for  going  to  the  river 
without  leave.  They  deserve  punishment  for  going  outside  bounds,  and  especially  to  so 
dangerous  a place.  I do  not,  however,  approve  of  stripping  and  flogging  boys.  When 
corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to,  caning  across  the  shoulders  is  preferable  to  this  system. 
Confining  to  the  school-room,  during  play  hours,  would  be  a suitable  punishment  for  going 
out  without  leave.”— [See  Evidence,  pages  877-8.]  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
dean.— I do  not  understand  any  great  distinction  between  caning  them  on  the  back  and 
whipping  them.  I am  unfashionable  enough  myself  to  think  that  if  there  is  a case  requires 
severity,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old  way;  and  the  case  that  is  alluded  to  I think 
was  one  that  required  it.  There  is  a very  dangerous  place  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
river.  We  used  to  let  the  boys  go  and  bathe,  which  I am  very  sorry  we  are  unable  to  do ; 
but  two  or  three  of  the  boys  were  very  near  being  drowned.  There  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  tide ; and  I was  obliged  to  order  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  and  bathe 
there  for  fear  of  any  accident.  When  boys  went,  unseen,  and  by  themselves  to  bathe  there, 
it  certainly,  was  a very  high  crime;  and  I must  say,  I think  the  master  acted  perfectly  right 
to  stop  them  and  flog  them.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  We  had  experience  of  the  danger  of 
the  place ; and  if  some  of  the  boys  had  gone  there,  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  lost  their 
lives,  it  would  have  been  a very  sad  thing  indeed.  I must  say,  with  regard  to  punishment, 
that  I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  school  in  which  there  has  been  less  corporal  punishment 
than  there  lias  been  in  this.  What  punishment  there  is,  is  certainly  carried  on  without 
severity.  I think  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  well  a boy  should  know  there  will  be  a 
resort  to  the  severest  chastisement  if  it  be  necessary.  If  it  was  in  the  school,  as  in  the  army 
there  would  be  very  little  need  for  corporal  punishment. 

17210.  It  has  already  been  stated  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  your  lordship 
and  the  dean? — No.  1 

17211.  Suppose  there  was  a case  of  difference  as  to  the  management  of  the  school,  how 
could  that  difference  be  settled  ? — The  dean  said  that  which  I did  not  know,  that  I had  two 
votes,  and  that  he  had  but  one,  therefore,  the  two  votes  would  be  better  than  one. 

17212.  An  admission  against  himself,  and,  therefore,  conclusive? — I never  claimed  two 
votes,  and  I must  say  I never  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  until  I saw  it  stated.  It 
did  not  come  into  my  head  that  I was  so  omnipotent  on  the  committee.  Two  votes  are 
better  than  one. 

17213.  Is  there  any  schedule  of  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  charity? — I am  not  technical 
enough  to  know  exactly  what  a schedule  is;  but  we  have  Bishop  Foy’s  will,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which,  of  course,  guides  us.  We  do  not  go  by  the  will. 

17214.  Have  you  a list  of  the  leases? — Oh,  yes,  our  agent  has. 

17215.  Have  you  no  list? — No,  I have  no  list. 

17216.  The  48th  of  Geo.  III.,  chap.  121, 18th  of  June,  1808,  is  the  Act,  I believe,  to  which 
your  lordship  refers  ? — Yes. 

17217.  In  this  Act,  the  objects  of  the  charity  are  clearly  defined  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Waterford? — Yes. 

17218.  And  for  Protestants? — Oh,  yes,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Waterford,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  What  I said  was  that  I did  not  believe  it  was  required  the  boys  should 
be  apprenticed  to  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Waterford ; nor  did  I say  it  was  not  the  case.  I 
did  not  look  to  the  Act. 

17219.  Dr.  Andrews. — With  respect  to  the  system  of  trustees  mentioned  by  the  dean  in 

liis  statement,  do  you  think  the  system  of  selecting  the  local  visitors  would  be  good? I 

did  not  exactly  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  selecting  them. 

17220.  So  I understand.  But  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  local  visitors? — I have  not 
considered  it  sufficiently  to  say  who  should  be  the  visitors,  or  who  should  appoint  or  select 
them. 

17221.  You  have  not  considered  that  question  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  give  an 
answer  ? — I have  not  considered  it,  because  I did  not  see  exactly  any  prospect  of  having 
such  a change  made. 

5 Y 
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17222.  Then  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  your  lordship  to  give  an  opinion? — I have  not 
considered  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  select  the  visitors.  There  might  be  objections 
to  one  way  and  the  other  way;  but  I feel  perfectly  convinced  it  would  be  good  for  the 
school  to  have  an  increased  number  of  visitors. 

17223.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  suggestions  or  observations  to  make  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  charity  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing  more.  I have  just  stated  my 
general  view  as  to  my  being  unfriendly  to  the  principle  of  a boarding-school.  We  have  it 
so  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  are  obliged  to  carry  it  on,  and  we  want  help  to  do  sO. 

17224.  Mr.  Stephens. — Supposing  it  was  a day  school,  are  the  funds  sufficiently  large  to 
educate  all  the  poor  Protestant  children  in  the  town? — In  the  town?  No,  but  in  the  town 
and  county.  In  day  schools  we  would  educate,  with  the  funds,  all  the  Protestant  children 
in  the  two  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  I consider. 

17225.  Does  your  lordship  think  the  funds  of  this  charity  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a large  classical  and  commercial  school  ? — When  I say  the  funds 
would  be  sufficient  to  educate  the  Protestants  of  the  two  dioceses,  I mean,  of  course,  to 
give  education  to  those  who  are  unable  to  educate  themselves.  I do  not  mean  they  would 
afford  education  to  the  whole  body  of  Protestants,  of  all  ranks.  I mean,  the  funds  would 
so  supplement  the  exertions  made  for  education,  that  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
education  should  have  the  full  means  of  being  educated.  I did  not  intend  to  convey  that 
£1,100  or  £1,200  a-year  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  house-room,  and  professors,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  for  the  entire  education  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  county 
Waterford  and  the  diocese,  I meant  to  say  it  would  assist  to  provide  education  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  provide  it  for  themselves.  It  would  not  pay  salaries  to  highly-gifted  men  as 
professors.  I was  not  considering  that ; but  it  would  provide  those  who  are  not  able  to 
supply  themselves,  along  with  other  aid,  such  education  as  they  stood  in  need  of.  I think 
that  is  all  you  should  ever  do.  I would  not  give  gratuitous  education  to  a large  class  of 
people,  of  different  ranks ; I would  only  help.  1 am  against  gratuitous  education.  I think 
education  that  is  entirety  gratuitous,  is  seldom  valued  as  it  ought  to  be.  I would  like  to 
see  people  contributing  to  educate  themselves  as  far  as  they  could,  and  I would  like  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  country  to  assist.  I would  not  like  the  endowments 
to  come  from  one  great  source,  but  from  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are 
able  to  contribute,  and  then  they  would  take  an  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  education. 

17226.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a great  stimulus  to  education,  if  a certain  number  of 
offices  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  and  in  India,  were  thrown  open  to  public  com- 
petition in  Dublin  ? — I do. 

17227.  Would  that  make  education  valuable? — It  would. 

17228.  Does  your  lordship  think  that  competition  for  public  offices  would  be  far  preferable 
to  the  endowment  of  a certain  number  of  establishments,  giving  education  gratuitously  ? — 
Indeed,  I think  it  would  be  much  more  valuable,  and  much  more  likely  to  insure  real 
good  education. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Newenham  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford,  sworn  and  examined. 

Newenham  Hoare. 

17229.  With  regard  to  the  complaint  about  the  food,  I wish  to  state,  that  I know  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  during  any  holidays  that  are  given  at  the  school,'  or  where  a boy  is  allowed  to 
go  . to  his  parents  for  a day  or  two,  it  is,  I believe,  invariably  the  custom  of  the  parents  to 
send  the  children  to  the  school  to  diet.  I apprehend  that  parents  would  not  be  likely  to  let 
them  go  to  that  trouble,  the  school  being  two  miles  from  Waterford,  when  their  children 
were  allowed  to  spend  the  day  with  them,  if  they  were  badly  fed  at  the  school.  There 
certainty  could  be  no  change  in  the  quality  of  the  food,  after  the  trustees  have  seen  the  samples 
which  are  on  the  table  at  our  meetings,  unless  the  merchant  from  whom  we  purchased  was 
privy  to  the  fraud.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  it  could  be  done,  because  we  deal 
with  the  very  first  and  most  respectable  merchants  in  Waterford ; it  would  be  impossible  to 
defraud  us,  unless  they  joined  in  the  fraud.  We  see  the  samples,  and  know  the  price  we 
are  to  pay  for  the  one  we  select,  and  we  invariably  get  the  best.  I stated  before  what  I 
heard  the  Bishop  state  to-day,  that  the  butcher  who  supplies  the  school  with  meat  is  the 
same  butcher  that  supplies  the  Bishop,  and  sometimes  me.  The  baker  that  supplies  the  school, 
is  the  same  baker  that  his  lordship  and  I deal  with;  they  get  the  very  same  bread  that 
we  get.  During  the  five  years  that  I have  been  trustee,  I never  heard  a complaint  from  any 
parent  or  child,  or  any  person  whatsoever,  regarding  the  food  of  that  institution.  I have 
asked  parents  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  afraid,  I am  sure,  to  tell  roe,  if  it  was  the  truth, 
that  the  bread  was  bad.  Many  of  them  frequently  come  to  me  to  ask  permission  for  their 
children  to  come  home  for  a day;  I indulge  them  by  granting  the  permission,  and  during 
the  five  years  I have  never  received  the  slightest  hint  that  a child  was  badly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  or  in  anywise  badly  treated,  except  in  the  one  case  I mentioned  to  you  on  the 
former  occasion,  of  the  boy  whose  parents  came  with  him  to  tell  me  lie  had  been  flogged. 
He  had  committed  a very  grave  offence,  for  which  he  deserved  severe  punishment.  The 
parents  insisted  upon  stripping  him  to  show  me  the  marks  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him,  but  as  I before  stated,  they  did  not  indicate  that  there  had  been  undue  severity  or 
violence.  I would  also  beg  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  food,  that  not  only  have  no  com- 
plaints been  made  to  me,  either  by  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school,  or  boys 
now  in  it,  or  their  parents,  but  parents  whose  children  have  been  there  are  always  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  another  admitted.  That  very  Mrs.  Commins  who  has  been  complaining,  was 
more  importunate  than  any  other  person  in  applications  last  winter,  when  there  was  a vacancv, 
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to  get  in  one  of  her  children ; when  she  applied  to  me  I gave  her  the  answer  I give  in  every 
case,  that  I would  never  promise  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  any  children,  that  when  the 
Bishop  and  I,  as  we  always  did,  examined,  I would  judge  who  was  the  most  deserving,  and 
decide  accordingly.  That  woman  was  most  importunate  with  me,  and  more  anxious  to  get 
in  a second  child  than  I have  known  any  other  parent  to  be.  I do  not  think  any  parent, 
with  natural  affection,  who  found  one  child  starved,  and  ill-treated  in  an  institution,  would 
he  anxious  to  get  a second  child  admitted  into  the  same  place.  With  regard  to  the  appren- 
tices, it  was  asked  whether  the  masters  were  selected  by  both  the  trustees,  or  only  by  one. 
I beg  to  state,  the  system  has  always  been  this  since  I came  here.  When  the  Bishop  and  I 
are  both  at  home,  the  case  comes  before  us  jointly,  and  we  agree  upon  it.  We  know  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  know  who  are  respectable  masters,  ancl  we  never  bind  boys  except 
to  those  that  we  consider  respectable  persons,  from  whom  the  boys  are  likely  to  learn  the  trades, 
and  to  receive  proper  treatment.  If  I be  absent,  the  Bishop  selects  and  decides  upon  the  master. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Bishop  is  absent,  1 have  selected  the  masters ; but  in  either 
case  the  indenture  is  not  signed,  and  the  act  is  not  completed,  until  the  absent  trustee  has 
signed  his  approval  of  the  master  selected  and  of  the  act  being  done.  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
agent,  takes  the  paper,  if  the  Bishop  has  signed  it,  and  brings  it  to  me,  and  states: — “ At  a 
meeting,  at  which  you  were  not  present,  the  Bishop  approved  of  this.”  I see  the  Bishop’s 
name.  I have  never  had  occasion  to  differ,  and  I have  always  signed  the  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Bishop  is  away,  I have  signed  the  paper,  and  the  Bishop  has  added  his 
approval.  I find,  from  the  examination  to-day,  that  the  Bishop  concurs  in  the  view 
I took  of  the  inexpediency  of  boarding  schools  for  this  class  of  persons.  On  the  former 
occasion,  when  I stated  certain  reasons  for  not  approving  of  boarding  schools,  I was 
asked  on  what  ground  I took  the  distinction  between  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  and 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes ; and  on  reading  my  evidence,  I think  I omitted  to  state 
one  important  difference,  which  is  this:  a boy  of  the  higher  classes  going  to  a boarding 
school  is  put  under  a discipline  which  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  him  in  afterlife,  as  to  his 
diet,  or  at  all  events  as  to  luxuries.  He  has  less  indulgence ; he  has,  perhaps,  less  comforts 
than  he  enjoys  when  at  home,  or  that,  perhaps,  he  will  have  in  afterlife.  It  is  advantageous 
to  a lad  to  be  under  that  discipline ; but  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
schools  for  the  other  class.  In  these  schools  they  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  after,  and  certainly  better  than  when  they  were  at  home.  I think 
there  is  thereby  not  only  a want  of  that  wholesome  discipline  which  it  is  good  to  support,  but 
they  have  their  wants  too  easily  supplied,  which,  I think,  is  injurious  to  them  in  afterlife. 
If  I had  been  a trustee  in  1808,  I would  never  have  consented,  no  more  than  the  Bishop, 
to  the  act  which  instituted  this  Foy  school  a boarding  school.  The  funds  are  very 
considerable,  and,  as  the  Bishop  justly  observed,  they  would  be  sufficient,  if  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  day  schools,  for  the  education  of  the  whole  diocese ; and  I think  it 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  original  views  of  the  testator  to  have  a day  school 
in  the  town.  As  the  funds  are  so  ample,  I would  propose  there  should  be  a classical  and 
commercial  school.  I think  the  funds  would  not  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for  that,  if 
there  was  engrafted  on  it  what  was  the  testator’s  first  expressed  wish,  namely,  the  appren- 
ticing, and  to  give  really  good  and  sufficient  apprentice  fees.  A portion  of  the  funds  might 
even  be  applied  to  a certain  extent  in  clothing,  provided  they  were  not  clothed  in  an  uniform 
at  the  day  school,  which  I would  not  approve  of.  In  that  way  the  funds  would  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  a good  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  including 
the  apprenticing,  which  was  a great  object  of  the  testator.  If  the  Commissioners  had  time 
to  visit  the  school  now,  they  would  find  it  in  a very  different  state  from  that  in  which  they 
saw  it  last  August.  I stated  at  that  time  the  fact  which  the  Bishop  stated  to-day — that  we 
never  had  money  to  lay  out  upon  improvements  that  were  not  actually  necessary  for  the 
keeping  of  the  roof  in  repair,  and  such  like,  until  now.  It  was  only  last  summer  we  had 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  money  in  hand  was  available  at  May  or  J une ; and  in  August, 
just  before  the  Commissioners  came,  we  were  about  to  make  some  improvements.  They 
have  now  been,  I think,  thoroughly  done,  at  a reasonable  cost;  and  if  the  Commissioners 
visit  the  school  again,  they  will  see  it  in  a much  more  creditable  state.  I feel  assured,  and 
believe,  most  solemnly,  that  there  was  no  other  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
school  than  the  want  of  that  sufficient  and  thorough  cleansing,  and  painting,  and  repairing, 
which  have  been  since  executed ; and  that  all  the  complaints  as  to  the  food  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  boys  are  unfounded  in  fact.  I have  nothing  more  to  state,  but  I am  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  put  to  me. 

17230.  Dr.  Andrews Do  you  not  think  there  was  some  objection  to  the  want  of  clean- 

liness amongst  the  boys  themselves  when  we  were  here  before  ? — I do  not  recollect  that 
there  was. 

17231.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  great  reason  for  objection  on  that  ground,  both  as  to 
their  clothes  and  their  persons? 

17232.  Mr.  Stephens — Look  to  the  Minutes  of  the  former  Court  held  here. — [Evidence, 
pp.  878-9.] 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterfoid,  and  Lis/nore,  further  examined. 

17233.  I say  there  was  great  ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the 
dress  and  persons  of  the  boys  at  that  time,  exceedingly  so ; and  I felt  exceedingly  glad  the 
Commissioners  did  make  a remark  about  it.  I had  seen  very  little  of  the  school.  The  day 
I came  back  from  England,  I was  at  the  school,  between  three  and  four  o’clock,  when  the 
school  was  assembled,  and  I did  remark  the  dirt,  and  speak  of  it;  that  I was  ashamed  to  see 

5 Y 2 
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Waterford.  the  dirty  appearance  of  the  masters,  of  the  boys,  and  of  the  whole  school ; that  there  was 
Bisho  Foil's  School  a want  ^at  cleanliness  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  not  only  as  to  the  house  and 
The  Lord  Bislw  of  rooms»  but  the  persons  of  the  boys.  I did  speak  of  it,  and  say  that  state  of  things  should 
Cashel.  15  '°P  0 be  altered.  I would  say  the  great  fault  I found  in  the  school  was  the  not  enforcing  cleanli- 
ness, tidiness,  and  orderly  arrangements  in  the  school.  I hope  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  will  have  the  effect  of  supplying  what  is  wanted  in  the  school, 
which  is  inspectors.  Inspectors  will  do  us  a great  deal  of  good.  I must  say  we  want  it. 
I feel  thankful  to  the  Commissioners  for  what  they  have  done.  Their  new  broom,  I hope, 
has  swept  clean,  and  I hope  we  will  try  and  keep  clean. 

17234.  Dr.  Andrews. — Your  lordship’s  objection  extended  not  only  to  the  want  of  cleanli- 
ness amongst  the  boys,  but  also  the  want  of  it  in  the  rooms  ? — Not  up  stairs,  to  the  rooms 
below  stairs.  After  the  boys  walked  about  in  the  grounds,  the  dust  and  mud  would  be 
brought  in  on  their  shoes,  without  any  care;  the  boys  would  be  as  if  they  rolled  in  the  mud. 

17235.  Did  you  discover  any  deficiency  of  ventilation  when  you  went  through  the  rooms? 
Did  you  find  the  air  close,  unpleasant,  and  disagreeable? — The  first  thing,  I often  said, 
when  I went  into  the  school,  “ Why  do  not  you  open  the  windows?”  Some  people  are 
fond  of  warmth,  and  do  not  open  their  windows. 

17236.  You  complained  of  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  school  room ; have  you  also 
complained  of  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  dormitories  ? — No ; whenever  I went  to  the 
dormitories,  I always  found  them  clean,  and  the  windows  open. 

17237.  Were  you  aware  of  the  boys  getting  only  one  shirt  each  in  the  week,  and  wearing 
it  night  and  day  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

17238.  You  condemn  that  also? — I condemned  that,  and  feel  very  thankful  to  the 
Commissioners  that  they  found  it  out,  and  commented  upon  it.  I have  directed  that  there 
shall  be  a different  supply  twice  a week. 

17239.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  sheets  and  linen  generally? — I believe  they 
get  linen  every  three  weeks  or  so. 

17240.  On  inspection  of  the  linen  on  the  beds,  it  did  not  look  clean  by  any  means? — 
When  I have  gone  there,  I had  no  reason  to  say  that ; but,  however,  we  are  like  many 
other  penitents,  we  say  we  will  do  much  better  for  the  time  to  come.  We  always  like  to 
be  told  when  we  are  in  the  wrong.  It  is  a true  friend  will  tell  us  we  are  wrong,  in  order 
that  we  may  amend. 

17241.  The  housekeeper  having  charge  of  the  food,  and  being  the  person  who  receives  it, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  master  some  authority  to  inspect  the  food,  and  to 
see  that  the  housekeeper  discharged  her  duties? — No;  I think  it  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  school.  Let  the  master  have  charge  of  the  education  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
boys,  and  the  housekeeper  be  intrusted  with  the  other  duties.  If  you  put  that  duty  upon 
the  master,  you  would  have  ill-blood  and  bad  feeling  in  the  house,  except  you  get  a 
gentleman,  a superior  man,  to  be  governor  over  all.  I think  it  would  be  destructive  to 
give  the  master  authority  over  the  housekeeper.  My  great  object  has  been  to  make  the 
two  offices  distinct,  and  the  duties  of  both  distinct.  Then,  I want  people  to  inspect  both, 
and  see  that  they  do  their  duty. 

17242.  Do  not  you  think,  even  if  there  was  a system  of  inspection,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  the  master  knew  any  thing  wrong,  for  him  to  report  it  ? — It  is  his  bounden  duty  to  report 
it,  and  to  have  his  eyes  about  him,  to  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  Iris  bounden  duty  to  report 
any  thing  wrong  to  the  trustees,  as  you  will  see  by  the  rule:  “ He  is  not  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  house,  or  the  feeding  or  clothing  of  the  boys ; but  if  he  sees  any  thing 
done  wrong,  he  is  bound  to  report  it  to  the  trustees,  or  to  the  catechist,  who  shall  report  it 
to  the  trustees.” 

17243.  But  it  is  not  his  duty  to  see  whether  or  not  things  are  right  in  connexion  with  the 
food  of  the  boys? — No ; I do  not  think  it  is  his  duty  to  look  into  it  and  find  out. 

17244.  Is  it  not  your  desire  he  should  rather  avoid  looking  into  it;  that  he  should  not 
interfere  at  all? — My  desire  is  that  he  should  have  his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  sees  any  tiling- 
wrong  to  report  it  to  the  trustees.  He  is  a general  inspector  of  the  whole  school,  and  I think 
he  is  bound  to  report  any  thing  he  sees  wrong ; but  he  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
housekeeper,  or  with  the  servants  of  the  house. 

17245.  Are  you  aware  that  the  master  has  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avoid  seeing,  so  that 
he  should  not  interfere,  and  that  he  kept  himself  free  entirely  from  any  superintendence  ? — 

I have  always  told  the  master  he  failed  in  his  duty  in  not  taking  a sufficient  interest  in  every 
thing  going  on  with  regard  to  the  boys. 

17246.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  the  assistant-master  should  be  the  son  of  the  head- 
master ? — I think  in  some  respects  it  is  desirable,  in  other  respects  it  is  not ; as  in  every  thing 
in  this  world  there  is  good  and  evil  mixed.  They  work  well  together,  one  helping  the  other, 
no  doubt  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  persons  unconnected ; but  we  find  it  tends 
to  peace  and  harmony  to  have  the  father  and  son. 

17247.  May  not  that  harmony  be  the  result  of  an  unanimity  in  consenting  to  what  is 
wrong? — Every  thing  is  capable  of  perversion.  I think  there  is  good  from  it,  and  I think 
there  is  evil  from  it. 

17248.  Probably  you  cannot  say  whether  the  good  or  evil  predominates? — I could  not 
say  exactly.  I have  had  no  reason  to  find  any  fault  on  account  of  the  connexion,  of  father 
and  son,  between  the  master  and  assistant-master.  I have  not  seen  any  thing  which  leads 
me  to  say  it  should  not  continue.  I beg  pardon  for  having  interrupted,  but  I thought  it 
better  to  speak  what  I felt,  not  that  I was  anxious  we  should  get  a better  character  than 
we  deserve. 
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^ie  ^ery  -^ev-  Edward  Newenham  Hoare  further  examined.  Waterford 

sionerswas  that  ^ 1 meant  to  c°nve7>  a*d  to  impress  upon  the  Commis-  R. , — , 

• Wf  n°  misaPPropnation  of  the  funds.  For  example,  there  has  been  J * 

no  abuse  in  appienticmg  boys,  nor  in  supplying  improper  food  for  the  boys  There  has  been  w°ry  Ijov‘  I5dward 
S f believe  you  saw  the woSof  the  place  You 

saw  the  dut  of  the  boys  and  of  the  rooms ; and  I intended  to  convey  that  was  the  worst  fact 
m connexion  with  tins  institution.  But  there  was  no  misappropriation  of  funds  or™ol  33 
management  of  the  institution  in  that  respect.  ° 

wlia! rr'i  Then  we  carte  at  the  time  you  consider  the  unhappy  moment,  but 

rSfIS  * tvT7  *>  »««  «X  7°*  ™ild  have  found  it  in 

Sv^ime  *e,e  fiv?  T 1 7<m  7°?ld  >'ave  fo™d  it  in  ‘he  same  condition  at 

S bovs  inhnofth,o  JS?  1 ™ sPeaI'mS  of  *°d.  «d  in  resject  of  the  treatment  of 

reepoSle  peSonl  ' P q 7 a"d  m •■'PP^ntieing  them  to  proper  and 

1.251-  Dr.  a»(//v:tf?.  - \Vbrf  would  he  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the 

sort  iTrtiTAr'evnfrre  10 ,1,e  fcof 10  chmi™ss  ^ 

i f tV‘  b ! d“‘.r‘“ /sport  to  the  trustees  any  thing  he  saw  improperly 

mwWh1  1 W alMatly  stated  I should  like  to  see  a superintendent,  of  superiofstatioi'i, 

T.  ,th  master  and  matron.  I would  connect  that  with  a suggestion  I made,  that  the  land 

II  m I would  ha  ‘°  a11  a P»«.i»n  »f  it,  shoffd  be  converted  too  “ 

farm  I would  have  a respectable  man  as  an  agriculturist,  and  let  him  be  the  superintendent 
of  ail  these  departments,  with  his  wife,  and  let  them  have  a dairy.  penntenaent 

1,„  .1  1 rirr-:  tllat  V,°Ie  not  ?“™>pKshed,  would  you  consider  it  right  that  it  should 

difficult^ if  frf  7 r, !™Pe.rmtfd.  “d  report? — I think  there  would  be  very  great 

difficulty  in  it,  fiom  fear  of  then-  interfering  one  with  another.  I think  if  you  gave  such 
authority  to  the  master,  or  enforced  such  a duty  upon  him,  I would  have  great  apprehension 
themXsfn  e“ul[p™Sns  CMmig  °f  a"tI'°riV  persons  who  consider 

to  th TX’  I?  t against  ■$*  fut  0™-  the  other,  and  assign  that  duty 
than  the  Ste1  *“  d 7°n  refer  *°  are  more  'vithi"  tits  pr°™ce  of  the  matroh 

woLld1 K 1“*“*'  matr011  °T01'  tlM  itsttsekeeper? — A housekeeper  or  matron.  I 
would  nave  a supenor  person  as  matron.  1 

A,1^^  aU°W  tie  maStOT  eXel'Ci!,e  “7  s''Pe*rtendm“  the  matron?- 

17256.  Yes.  Suppose  you  could  not  accomplish  the  object  you  have  ill  view  to  have  a 
superior  personas  superintendent  over  all ; would  you  considei  it  objectionable  to  appoint 
fhltrf  thereSw  era  “Pf™*®dmt  (mar  the  establishment,  matron,  and  all  others”  and 
hi  snotf  tT  I F >'?  *»“Id  report  it  to  the  trustees,  he  being  always  on 
the  spot . — I should  doubt  the  expediency  of  that.  ^ 

. 172f.7-  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  if  there  was  an  energetic  local 

inspection,  it  could  be  relied  on  to  secure  such  general  superintendence  and  control  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  as  would  guard  against  neglects  or  abuses  ’— I 
do,  certainly.  If  there  were  tllat  enlarged  governing  body,  there  mi  Jit  be  as  there  is  in  o 
very  fine  jnstitut10"  in  this  e>ty,  the  Fanning,  one  of  the  body  appointed;  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  visit  each  week;  that  might  be  done,  notwithstanding  the  distance  from  Waterford 
1 y-inart.  certamlI'  render it  inconvenient  for  persons  who  have  a great  deal  to  attend  to. 
t l-ob  Dave  you  any  further  observations  or  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Commissioners’ 

-JNo ; there  is  nothing  else  occurs  to  me.  I have  only  to  say  that  I hope  we  will  go  on 

rehS  e / SP  tl,5t, Dr-  Mackesy,  senior,  is  the  best  qualified  to  give  evidence 

relatrve  to  the  past  history  of  the  school.  6 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel , Waterford,  and  Lismore,  further  examined. 

,i  1 "'.oulcl  observe’  as  t0  tlie  nncleanliness  of  the  boys,  and  their  not  heiuff  properly 

clothed,  that  it  was  our  poverty,  and  not  our  will,  consented.  We  only  gave  them  one  suit 
ot  clothes  in  the  year,  and  that  was  too  little.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  our  funds  we 
educed  the  supply  from  two  suits  to  one  suit  in  the  year;  and  when  the  Commissioners  saw 
T r?f|S’  ,10  clothcs  we.re  yery  bad,  they  were  worn  out,  they  were  not  properly  taken  care 
t.  I he  hoj  s have  no  idea  of  taking  care  of  any  thing,  they  think  the  trustees  are  to  find 
ei  eiy  thing  of  the  kind.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  were  very  ill-clad,  but  that  was 
ecause  we  were  trying  to  keep  our  expenditure  within  our  income.  We  kept  them  as  poor 
. then-  neighbours  were.  You  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  at  that  time  the 
clothes  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  Samuel  Butts  sworn  and  examined. 
fJ^O.  Chairman — What  is  your  employment  ?— Boot  and  shoe  maker. 

17261.  Are  you  the  sexton  of  St.  Olave’s  Church? — Yes. 

Save  }'ou  liad  any  S031S  educated  as  pupils  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school?— Yes. 

1 ubo.  How  many? — One  bound  out,  and  one  within. 

17264.  One  of  your  sons  is  a pupil  in  the  school  at  present  ?— Yes. 

l72|f5VIfirid  ef*ller  of  y°ur  S011S  ever  make  complaints  to  you  of  their  being  inadequately 
or  badly  fed? — Yes.  ° 1 J 

17266.  When?— They  made  a complaint  in  regard  of  parsnips  for  dinner,  that  they  were 
not  done.  I only  considered  it  a vegetable  in  place  of  potatoes;  I did  not  consider  it  a fit 

dinner  for  them. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cashel. 


Mr.  Samuel  Butts. 
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17267.  They  were  given  parsnips  instead  of  potatoes? — Yes. 

17268.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  potatoes  were  very  scarce  and  dear  ? — I believe  they 

got  them  up  to  a very  short  time  ago.  . 

17269  Do  you  believe  that  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  the  boy  was  insufficient? — 
The  question  is,  whether  there  was  four  pounds  of  a loaf  divided  amongst  them ; and  it  is 
for  yourself  to  consider  whether  that  was  sufficient  for  eight  boys. 

17270.  I ask  vou  with  reference  to  your  own  son? — He  never  complained,  except  that  one 
time  the  stirabout  was  unclean;  a long  time  ago;  he  has  not  complained  lately.  He  could 
not  make  use  of  either  the  rice  or  parsnips  for  dinner;  they  would  rather  have  bread  or 
potatoes  in  place  of  rice  or  parsnips.  tut  i 

17271.  Why  could  they  not  make  use  of  these  articles  of  food?—!  believe  the  house- 
keeper was  not  particular  whether  the  food  was  liked  or  not;  and  if  it  was  left,  it  was  of 
advantage  to  her  to  feed  her  pigs.  . , , » , 

17272.  Was  it  of  advantage  to  her  that  the  children  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  food 
she  supplied  to  them? — Yes.  _ .. 

17273.  That  they  should  leave  it  rather  than  eat  it?— Yes;  it  was  an  advantage  to  her 
that  they  should  not  eat  it,  it  fed  so  many  pigs;  she  gave  it  away  to  followers  about  the 
place.  Several  bundles  of  food  were  seen  by  the  boys,  which  was  not  considered  right. 

17274.  Mr.  Stephens. Who  saw  them? — Of  late  I saw  a person  coming  in  myself  with 

two  large  bundles,  yesterday  week,  I believe. 

17275.  Coming  out  from  the  school  premises  with  broken  food?— By  appearance,  there 
was  cabbage  and  many  other  tilings  in  the  bundle.  _ 

17276.  Chairman. — What  reason  have  you  for  stating  that  tins  was  broken  food  removed 
from  the  boys’  table:  is  it  only  suspicion,  or  have  you  means  of  knowing  that  it  came  from 
their  table?— I cannot  exactly  say  that  it  was  kept  from  the  boys,  but  it  was  supposed  it 
was ; I cannot  exactly  say.  I was  not  a witness  by  at  the  sharing  of  it,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  proper  complement  was  given  to  them  or  not  that  was  allowed. 

17277.  When  your  boy  complained  of  the  food  that  was  supplied  to  him  in  the  school, 
did  he  ask  you  to  furnish  him  with  food  yourself  ?— He  never  had  occasion  to  ask  me,  for 
1 always  considered  he  wanted  it,  and  I brought  it  to  him  twice  a- week. 

17278.  Did  you  bring  food  to  him  twice  a-week? — Yes. 

17279.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  food  you  brought? — Plain,  common  bread — not  fancy 
bread  at  all— the  bread  I would  use  for  my  own  family  at  home. 

17280.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  that  took  place? — Last  Sunday  evening  I went  out 
myself;  he  requested  me  not  for  the  future  to  bring  it  out,  that  he  was  not  sure  of  having 
it — that  it  used  to  be  taken  out  of  his  box. 

17281.  By  whom? He  said  one  night  he  did  not  care  for  his  share,  and  lie  put  it  into 

the  box,  and  it  was  taken  out.  It  was  not  his  wish  I should  make  any  complaint,  but  it  has 
been  frequently  done.  , 0 ,,,  T 

17282.  When  did  you  first  commence  supplying  your  son  with  bread  ?— W ell,  1 never 
went  out  without  bringing  him  some  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  it.  Even  if  a grown  boy 
had  a sufficiency,  lie  would  like  to  eat  a bit  of  bread  about  four  o’clock;  they  got  dinner 
about  one.  I always  brought  a bit  of  bread  that  he  might  have  a supper ; he  frequently 
complained  to  me  that  it  was  taken  from  him. 

17283.  When  was  your  soft  received  into  the  school? — The  first  one? 

17284.  Yes? — I suppose  about  five  years  ago. 

17285.  Did  you  commence  the  practice  of  talcing  out  bread  to  him  as  soon  as  he  became 
a pupil  in  the  school  ?— Yes,  in  Mr.  Reynolds’  time,  when  I considered  the  school  was  better 
kept.  Parents  used  to  bring  out  a bit  of  bread,  because  growing  boys  would  eat  at  any 
time ; but  it  has  not  been  as  well  kept  since  as  it  was  in  that  time. 

17286.  Did  you  take  out  the  bread  in  consequence  of  the  boy  having  complained  that 
he  had  not  a sufficiency  of  food? — Yes. 

17287.  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the  trustees? — Well,  I did  not  wish  to  make  a 
point  of  complaining ; others  complained  amongst  themselves  more  than  I did,  and  I told 
them  it  was  for  themselves  either  to  bring  it  to  them  or  taike  them  out  of  it. 

17288.  Why  did  you  riot  complain  to  the  trustees?—!  cannot  say  it  is  a blame  to  the 
trustees;  the  trustees,  I suppose,  thought  the  boys  got  what  was  allowed. 

17289.  Chairman. Mr.  Stephens  asks  why  did  you  not  complain  to  the  trustees?— I did 


not  wisn  to  uo  it.  . . 

17290.  Were  you  afraid  of  making  yourself  obnoxious  to  the  trustees?— I was  delicate  in 
making  myself  one  in  particular ; except  there  were  more  parties  complaining  as  well  as  me, 
I did  not  wish  to  make  myself  particular. 

17291.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  complain  to  any  other  person  ?— Amongst  the  boys 
parents  we  often  spoke  to  each  other. 

17292.  To  whom? — John  Decourcy,  and  several  others. 

17293.  When  did  you  speak  to  John  Decourcy?— Not  later  than  a week  or  a fortnight  ago. 

17294.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  made  any  complaint  to  your  friends? — Oh,  no. 

17295.  When  did  you  make  your  first  complaint  to  your  friends? — I cannot  exactly  say 
how  long  it  is,  but  it  was  frequently  spoken  about,  and  it  was  well  known,  they  got  unclean 
stirabout  and  unclean  bread ; and  if  there  was  a sample  sent  to  the  trustees,  the  housekeeper, 
or  such  people  generally,  get  a discount,  and  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  sample  that  is 
sent.  I myself  questioned  the  person  that  brought  out  the  bread  not  long  ago,  and  refuse 
bread  that  is  brought  from  town  once  a week  I would  not  consider  would  keep  fit  for  the  boys. 

17296.  When  did  you  first  complain  to  your  friends? — 1 cannot  say  how  long  ago  it  is; 
I had  reason  to  complain  all  through  during  the  five  years. 
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fmiVyeLTg1!)6"  dld  70,1  ^ oomPlain  t0  T"nr  fri-mdi;  tlwt  is  my  question  ?— Three  or 

Hfqq'  MVsWp!”’ldid  ? ‘h™  oomplain?— This  woman  that  mentioned  my  name. 

?ra-  Tene;°Pe  Oomnims— who  is  she?-She  is  a nursetender. 
of  mine'  70,1  complained  to  har?— She  hved  in  the  one  house  with  me;  she  was  a tenant 
tt,Ue”tlj  ^ t0  P‘SS  “ ”d  «*?  s1’8  andP  frequently,  spoke,  andltto 

the  first  W“  48  p8rS™  t0  'vh°m  7°u  cnmpiained  ?_I  cannot  exactly  say  she  was 

17302.  How  long  is  it  since  you  complained  to  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins? I sumf.se 

Slu“  she  wns  in  tie  <”»  bouse  Wth  me.  P ' PP“8 

17303.  Besides  Mrs  Penelope  Commins  and  Mr.  Decourcy,  is  there  any  other  Demon  to 

1 s^nTr  °rf1>Un?d  tThere  is  a I"™*  named  Freeman.  7 P8  S0"  t0 
17304.  Is  he  here? — No. 

17305.  Is  he  in  Waterford? — He  is. 

did;  "*  h8  8“d  18 « do 

spil-m  a^Twtds^ h?m^n  ‘°  ^ sch°olm“sto?-1  — «-  on  the  road  and  was 

jusVspoke^m"  COn,I>Iain  48  schoolmaster ? Well,  no,  I did  not  exactly  complain;  I 

esi7fw  did  7<ij  SaJ  t0  ,ll!m  “ r£*rence  to  the  hoys’  food?— I said  it  was  a hard 

°“0  tlmt  the  boys  could  not  make  use  of  the  food.  * 1 was  a hard 

it  * TfcJwS*  dld  1,8  587  -t0  y°t1?— t “**  118  5“d  one  t!me  >>8  had  reported  it-spoke  of 
about  it.  4 4<ir<!  ™ tlm8  ‘ 18  b°7S  oomPkined  bat  he  would  speak  to  Mrs.  HaJnmond 

fedV31/'  H0'T  °ft!n  dld  7°"  JomP,ain  t0  ths  schoolmaster  of  the  children  being  improperly 

“kriTSod"  tlm8S;  1 51,d  48  S880,ld  ‘im8’  ™S  8 tad  o-o  the  bfyshSS 

ago.7312'  W1“e"  dW  7°“  C°mpki“  t0  ti8  schoolmaster  ?-I  suppose  that  is  a couple  of  years 

} ISd-  5‘d  FPl  complain  to  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hammond  ?— No. 

W314.  Did  you  complain  to  Mr.  Brien?_No. 
itSc'  Sm  “V0u  comPlai.n  to  Dr.  Mackesy? — .No. 

? Ja  r y™coyhi,n  t0  an7  person  except  to  the  master  and  Mrs.  Penelope  Com- 
mTv V?  the  bT  parfts!  'V8  ofteI1  sP“ko  to  each  other  about  it.  P 

W31 1 Chairman.— Do  you  know  any  person  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Armstrong  a widow 
;ho  had  a boy  m the  school?-!  heard^e  had  a hoy  in  the  school; 

Sn  y°UJkn°T  a,Perf1on  of  t,le  name  of  Palmer,  a tailor?—!  do 
| *ol9.  Where  does  he  live  ?— Cathedral-square. 

17320.  Is  that  near  the  deanery?— Yes 

4^pw  to  4e  “"8y”  .**-  of  the 

17322.  Do  you  know  a boy  named  Roche? — Yes 
17323.  Was  he  a pupil  in  the  school?— He  was. 

JZfjif  S?d/ou  an3j  conversation  upon  this  subject  with  him?— I had. 

YAta  Km  “ complain  of  having  got  bad  or  insufficient  food?— He  did. 
ever  so  ™7  4°S8  P81'TS  witl1,  7hom  you  conyersed  in  reference  to  this  matter, 

7it«  n 7 ■ awar8’  make  “mplamts  to  the  trustees  ? — I behove  not. 

trustees?  Welfr'df Zlt?T  T Why  *0/ “bstained  from  making  complaints  to  the 
i W7  ’ P,d.on°  know;  there  was  a delicacy  m speaking  of  it. 

7328.  Do  you  think  they  were  afraid  of  offending  the  trustees  by  making  a complaint  of 

'i?S^;!?8ntof  41,8  -bool  ?-I  believe  they  thought- 7 S complaint  of 

?Tatdo  ym  think  they  thought? — -They  thought  it  was  no  use. 

■ loahi  ft  “t 14  was  no  use  to  make  a complaint?— Yes. 
found  f'  lr  uwf 8 7015  t8  ,88k*f tl18  admission  of  a second  son  into  the  school,  when  you  • 
ssk  n/g  * m°d8  the  8ldesl  one  was  treated? — In  regard  of  that,  for  the 

after  hiinm0™/47/ ft  “nd  uf  1™  faith’s  preservation,  I wished  it;  and  myself  looked 
“"J  him,  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  would  not  be  short.  ’ 

WWe’  48  Sitaati°n  ™ “ d8Si“H8  °h8’  a'though  there 
mw7the8food_-Sh°P  °f  C‘“’/“’,—Wouli  Ton  ask  Dr.  Mackesy,  before  he  goes,  whether  he 

llllf-  ?''■  ?!'<*«■».— He  gave  us  his  evidence  as  to  that,  at  a former  court.! 

4lt  48  milton  mad8  - 8f  48  ***»  food  in 

®.08S  *•  keeP  ,to  your  knowledge  ?_I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  them 
Pi  yea  v lmS8ilt  tlule  or  n,,L  ’ but  she  had  them  up  to  very  lately. 

7 ben  did  you  see  pigs  kept  at  the  school  ?-^Up  to  a few  weeks  ago. 

.logo’  Could  von  say  how  many?— I would  spy  from  ten  to  twelve.  ’ ’ 

1 yam'  V ™d  broien  n,eat  of  fills  kind  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  pigs?— Yes. 
of  ii  i 70U  rea50n  10  know  whether  any  broken  meat  coming  from"  the  table 

or  the  boys,  was  ever  given  to  the  pigs  by  Mrs.  Hammond  ? — I cannot  say  Sroken  meat:  : 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Fop’s  School. 
Mr.  Samuel  Butts. 
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17341.  Broken  food  from  the  table  of  the  boys? — Broken  food. 

17342.  Can  you  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  broken  food  has  ever  been  given  to 
them? — Oh,  yes,  I am  sure  of  it.  . - 

17343.  Did  you  see  it  given? — Oh,  no,  I was  not  present  at  the  giving  of  it;  but  I was 
told  it  was  for  that  purpose. 

17344.  By  whom  were  you  told  it? — By  the  boys  in  the  school. 

17345.  Could  they  have  seen  it  given?— Well,  I think  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  given  more  than  I ; it  is  at  the  back  of  the  house  they  are  kept,  and  I had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  as  well  as  them  occasionally. 

17346.  Does  Mrs.  Hammond  keep  fowl? — She  has  kept  them.  I was  not  looking  at 
either  fowl  or  pigs  the  last  time  I was  out. 

17347.  Has  she  at  any  time,  to  your  knowledge,  kept  fowl? — Yes. 

17348.  Would  the  leavings  from  the  table  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
fowl  ? — Some  of  it. 

17349.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  you  know  that  this  food  which  was  given  to  the  pigs  was  unfit 
for  the  boys  to  eat,  and  that  it  was  left  in  consequence  of  its  bad  quality  ? — It  has  some- 
times been  unfit. 

17350.  When  was  it  unfit? — Between  one  and  two  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I think  the  master  of  the  school,  the  inmates  of  the  school,  could  tell  that. 

17351.  Whatever  knowledge  you  have  on  the  subject,  is  it  acquired  by  your  personal 
observation,  or  is  it  from  something  that  other  persons  told  you  ? — 1'  rom  hearing  it  from  the 
boys. 

17352.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  except  hearing  it  from  the  boys . — I 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  it,  or  seeing  it  myself,  only  hearing  it  was  the  case. 

17353.  From  the  boys  in  the  school? — Yes. 

17354.  From  any  other  source? — No. 

17355.  Chairman.— Are  you  sure  that  you  heard  similar  statements  made  by  other 
parents? — Oh  yes,  but  of  course  they  heard  it  from  the  boys  in  the  school;  I suppose 
there  is  not  one  in  it  but  could  say  the  same  occasionally ; I think  a person  would  be  required 
to  see  that  they  got  what  is  allowed. 

17356.  Might  not  the  leavings  from  the  table,  at  which  so  many  boys  are  fed,  be  rather 
considerable,  so  as  to  furnish  food  for  fowl  or  pigs,  without  any  waste  ? — I would  not  con- 
sider the  leavings  without  any  waste,  if  it  was  proper  food  fit  for  use,  would  supply  so 
many.  T 

17357.  So  many  pigs? — Yes;  I cannot  say  exactly,  but  they  got  other  feeding  too.  lam 
not  saying  they  were  entirely  supported  on  the  leavings. 

17358.  Mr.  Stephens.— V^ere  not  the  boys  fed  better  at  the  school  than  they  were  at 
their  own  residences  ? — Some  may,  and  some  may  not. 

17359.  Take  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins’  children? — I would  not  say  in  her  case,  but  he 
might  have  been  better  fed  there. 

17360.  Than  at  home? — Than  at  home,  occasionally. 

17361.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  applied  to  have  another  boy 
admitted  recently  ? — I know  she  got  a second  boy  into  the  school. 

17362.  Notwithstanding  that  the  first  boy  was  starved? — Yes. 

17363.  Chairman. — You  mentioned  that  your  boy  had  a box,  in  which  he  kept  the  food 
with  which  you  supplied  him  ? — Yes. 

17364.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  a general  custom  amongst  the  boys? — It  was, 
among  some ; some  had  them,  and  some  had  not. 

17365.  How  do  you  know  the  others  had  them? — I saw  them. 

17366.  You  saw  the  boxes? — Yes.  • 

17367.  Was  that  the  proper  and  only  purpose  to  which  these  boxes  were  applied  - lliat 
was  the  chief  purpose  I gave  him  the  box  for;  it  was  frequently  broke,  and  I repaired  it,  and 
brought  it  out  again. 

17368.  You  know  he  kept  food  in  that  box?— Yes,  I took  it  out  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

17369.  Did  you  ever  see  food  in  any  of  the  other  boxes,  kept  by  the  boys? — I did. 

17370.  What  kind  of  food? — Plain  bread,  not  fancy  bread. 

17371.  Mr.  Stephens. — Where  were  the  boxes  kept? — One  time  they  were  kept  in  the 
school-room  under  the  desks,  now  they  are  kept  in  the  passage. 

17372.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  them? — I saw  them  shut. 

17373.  Then  how  do  you  know  bread  was  in  them? — I often  saw  boys’  parents  bring  out 
bread,  as  I would  myself. 

17374.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  last  five  years,  of  taking  out  bread  to  your 
children? — Yes. 

17375.  Once  a week,  on  Sunday? — Thursday  and  Sunday,  twice  a week. 

17376.  Do  you  always  take  it  out  yourself? — Always,  when  I go  myself;  a very  odd  time 
I do  not  go,  and  I send  it  out  by  his  brother,  that  is  bound  out  of  it. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Pattison.  Mrs.  Ellen  Pattison  sworn  and  examined. 

17377.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  children  pupils  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school? — I had  a 
grandson  of  mine  in  it. 

17378.  How  long  ago? — It  is  going  on  five  years. 

17379.  Is  it  four  or  five  years  since  he  was  admitted  into  the  school? — It  is  eleven  years 
since  he  was  admitted. 
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17380.  How  long  is -it  since  he  left  the  school? — He  is  out  of  it,  I think,  over  five  years.  Waturiobu. 

17381.  Did  he  ever  complain  of  not  getting  sufficient  food? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  I 

ever  will  see  him,  and  I never  heard  him  complain.  Bishop  Fay's  School. 

17382.  You  never  heard  him  complain? — I never  did.  Mrs. -Ellen  Pattison.. 

17383.  Did  he  ever  complain  of  getting  had  food? — Indeed  he  did  not. 

17384  Did  you  ever  take  food  .to  the  school  to  supply  any  of  the  boys  who  were  boarded 
there? — Indeed  I never  did;  but  when  I would  go  to  the  school  I would  bring  him  a bit 
of  bread,  maybe  a pennyworth  of  bread,  and  a little  cake,  or  any  thing  that  way. 

17385.  Why  did  you  bring  him  bread  ?— Surely  I would  bring  it  to  any  child  I would 
go  to,  even  a strange  child,  let  alone  a grandchild ; it  was  not  from  any  want  I brought  it 
to  him. 

17386.  You  did  not  think  ho  wanted  it? — No. 

17387.  You  brought  it  to  him  as  a treat? — Just  as  a treat. 

17388.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  who  were  boarded  at  the 
school  complain  that  their  boys  were  insufficiently  or  badly  fed  ? — I heard  it  often  with  them, 
but  I never  heard  my  own  boy  say  it. 

17389.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  which  you  heard  them  make? — I had  not 
much  to  do  with  any  of  them.  • 

17390.  What  was  it  they  said : did  they  ever  complain  that  the  supply  of  food  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be  ? — I did  often  hear  people  say  they  were  not  treated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

17391.  Whom  did  they  blame  for  that— did  they  blame  the  matron  of  the  establishment  ? — 

Indeed  I could  not  tell  who  they  blamed  for  it. 


Mr.  James  I- aimer  sworn  and  examined. 

17392.  Chairman. — What  is  your  trade  or  occupation? — A tailor. 

17393.  Do  you  make  clothes  for  the  boys  who  are  educated  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school? — 
I do. 

17394.  Have  you  ever  had  any  son  a pupil  in  the  school? — I had  three;  I have  one  at 
present. 

17395.  How  long  is  it  since  the  first  was  admitted  a pupil  in  the  school? — Indeed  I 
dis remember;  I think  it  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

17396.  Have  any  of  your  sons  ever  complained  that  they  were  insufficiently  or  badly  fed 
at  the  school  ? — Never ; even  the  youngest  one  that  is  in  now  I questioned,  and  he  says  he 
gets  enough  to  eat.  Mv  boys  never  made  any  complaints  at  all.  He  is  a delicate  child. 

17397.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins? — I knew  the  woman,  but  I 
was  never  acquainted  with  her. 

17398.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  her  respecting  the  feeding  of  the  boys  at  the 
school? — I heard  her  speak  about  it. 

17399.  Did  you  hear  her  make  complaints  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  food? — I did,  and 
I spoke  to  her,  and  I thought  she  had  no  right  to  do  so.  I considered  she  got  her  children 
into  the  school  when  other  people  should  have  got  theirs  in.  She  was  shown  great 
partiality,  in  my  opinion. 

17400.  Did  your  wife  ever  take  out  food  of  any  kind  to  the  children  at  the  school? — 
Generally,  when  I go  out,  but  that  is  very  seldom,  I would  generally  bring  something,'  but 
not  from  want.  If  going  now,  I would  bring  something — not  that  I thought  the  child  wanted 
it ; I am  sure  he  does  not. 

17401.  Cakes  or  apples  ? — Cakes  or  apples,  or  a bit  of  bread.  There  is  no  parent  that 
does  go  out  but  does  a little  that  way,  not  one  of  them  that  is  able  to  afford  it ; there  are 
some  cannot  do  it,  but  those  that  can  do. 

17402.  In  conversation  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  have  you  heard  com- 
plaints from  them  that  their  sons  were  badly  fed  ? — Indeed  I hoard  different  people  make 
different  complaints ; I have  heard  different  parents  say  it. 

17403.  Were  you  of  opinion  that  those  complaints  were  unreasonable? — Indeed  I saw  the 
food  different  times  myself,  when  I went  out  to  measure  them;  and  only  I would  be 
ashamed,  I -would  ask  for  a bit,  it  was  so  well-looking. 

17404.  Was  it  abundant  as  well  as  good  ? — What  I saw  on  the  plates  appeared 
abundant. 

17405.  Have  you  other  means  of  judging  whether  they  had  abundance  ? — I cannot  say. 
Though  I had  three  boys  in  it,  there  was  no  parent  went  out  so  seldom;  I was  happy  they 
were  in  it. 

17406.  When  taking  the  measure  of  the  boys,  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  taken  good  care  of  in  the  school  ? — Botys  that  are  now  in  the  school  have  got  a 
different  appearance  from  what  they  had  when  they  went  into  it.  Some  of  the  smaller 
boys  are  stouter  than  myself,  and  when  they  went  in  they  were  quite  different,  whatever 
food  they  got. 

17407.  They  are  more  thriving? — Yes. 

17408.  Is  your  wife  living  ? — She  is. 

17409.  Is  she  present? — No,  I generally  go  out  there. 

17410.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  wife  ever  made  complaints  respecting  the  food 
supplied  to  the  boys  at  Foy’s  school? — L never  heard  her;  I knew  her  to  tails:  to  that 
Mrs.  Commins — it  was  Mrs.  Commins’  own  talk. 

17411.  Do  you  think  it  possible  she  made  complaints  to  Mrs.  Commins? — She  might 
do  that;  she  might  do  many  things  I would  know  nothing  about,  but  I never  heard  her 
make  any  remarks. 

5 Z 
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Waterford.  William  Roche  sworn  and  ^examined. 

bishop  Fop's  School.  17412.  Chairman. — Wliat  is  your  occupation  ? — A draper. 

William  Roche.  17413.  Were  you  educated  in  the  Foy  school  ? — Yes. 

17414.  How  long  were  you  a pupil  in  it  ? — Five  years  and  seven  months. 

17415.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  school  ? — Fourteen  months. 

17416.  When  you  were  a pupil  in  the  school,  did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  of  not 
being  adequately  fed  ?- — I did. 

17417.  To  whom  ? — To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne. 

17418.  Did  you  complain  of  the  food  being  insufficient  in  quantity  ? — Insufficient  in 
quantity. 

17419.  Did  you  also  complain  of  its  being  of  inferior  quality  ? — At  times  it  was,  but  I 
did  not  complain. 

17420.  You  did  not  complain  of  that? — No. 

17421.  You  say  that  at  times  it  was  of  inferior  quality  ? — Yes. 

17422.  What  complaint  had  you  to  allege  against  the  food  ? — The  stirabout  was  quite 
raw,  it  was  undone. 

17423.  The  material  may  have  been  good,  but  it  was  not  well  dressed? — Yes,  and  I have 
got  it  sour,  the  material  bad. 

17424.  Was  the  meal  bad  ? — Yes,  quite  black  and  sour. 

17425.  You  say  you  complained  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne — did  you  ask  him  to  make  a 
representation  on  the  subject  to  the  trustees  ? — No,  I just  showed  it  to  him ; the  answer 
he  gave  me  was,  that  if  I was  hungry  I would  eat  it.  Then  after  that  I never  made  any 
complaint. 

17426.  Did  any  of  the  other  boys,  when  you  were  in  the  school,  make  complaints  of  the 
same  kind  to  any  one  ? — They  often  made  it  to  the  master- 

17427.  To  the  present  master  ? — Yes. 

17428.  Did  you  ever  make  a complaint  to  him  ? — I did. 

17 429.  How  did  he  reply  to  your  complaint  ? — “ J ust  show  it  to  Mrs.  Hammond.”  Mrs. 
Hammond  said  she  gave  what  she  got. 

174.30.  Did  you  receive  any  redress  from  the  master  or  Mrs.  Hammond? — I did  from 
Mrs.  Hammond  at  times ; she  often  added  a little  more. 

17431.  She  gave  you  additional  food  when  you  complained? — Yes. 

17432.  She  gave  you  more  when  you  complained  you  had  not  enough  ? — Yes. 

•17433.  Then  you  admit  your  complaints  met  with  attention? — At  times  they  did,  more 
times  they  did  not. 

17434.  Did  you  apply  to  your  parents  to  bring  out  food  to  you  ? — They  always  brought 
food  to  me  : when  my  father  was  alive  he  always  brought  me  food,  whenever  he  came  out. 

17435.  Did  he  bring  out  the  food  to  you,  because  you  had  not  enough  to  eat  at  the 
school,  or  as  a treat  ? — It  was  as  a treat ; I never  made  any  complaints  to  my  parents. 

17436.  That  you  were  not  adequately  fed  ? — Yes. 

17437.  When  the  food  was  not  to  the  boys’  liking,  and  that  any  portion  of  it  remained 
unused  by  them,  what  was  done  with  the  leavings  ? — I never  looked  after  the  leavings  of 
the  food  at  all. 

17438.  You  were  not  aware  whether  the  leavings  of  the  boys’ table  were  used  in  feeding 
pigs  or  fowl  ? — They  may  have  been  used  that  way. 

17439.  Did  the  matron  keep  pigs  or  fowl  while  you  were  at  the  school  ? — Yes. 

17440.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  the  leavings  from  the  table  were  given  to  them  or 
not  ? — I have  often  seen  the  leavings  of  the  table  thrown  to  the  fowl. 

17441.  Do  you  think  that  the  quantity  of  the  leavings,  that  was  in  that  way  available  for 
the  pigs  or  fowl,  was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  food  being  bad? — Yes,  it  was  sometimes. 

17442.  Do  you  think  the  boys  often  abstained  from  eating  their  food,  because  it  was  of 
bad  quality  ? — I do. 

17443.  Of  what  food  are  you  speaking? — Bread,  meat,  and  meal. 

17444.  Take  them  one  by  one — what  was  the  matter  with  the  bread? — It  was  quite 
mouldy. 

17445.  From  being  kept  too  long  ? — Yes. 

17446.  Was  there  any  carelessness,  do  you  think,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  kept  ? — 
I do  not  know. 

17447.  What  complaint  have  you  to  make  with  respect  to  the  meat  ? — It  was  too  old ; 
it  was  too  long  kept. 

17448.  Had  you  often  to  complain  of  that  ? — Not  often ; when  a lot  of  beef  would  come 
out,  it  would  be  salted  for  a long  time,  and  the  latter  end  of  it  would  be  bad. 

17449.  Of  the  meat  that  was  salted  ? — Yes. 

17450.  What  complaint  had  you  to  make  with  respect  to  the  meal  ? — It  would  be  sour. 

17451.  The  fault  was  in  the  meal,  and  not  in  the  cooking? — Sometimes  in  the  cooking 
of  it,  it  was  not  done. 

1 7452.  Do  you  think  that  the  complaints  the  boys  made  with  respect  to  their  food, 
were  not  such  complaints  as  might  be  made  by  any  boy  of  the  food  he  would  get  at 
his  parents’  table — we  all  know  food  is  not  always  as  good,  or  as  well  dressed  in  our  own 
houses  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families ; 
and  do  you  think  there  was  culpable  neglect  in  the  feeding  of  the  boys — that  proper  care 
was  not  taken  to  obtain  for  them  good  food,  and  to  dress  it  properly  ? — Sometimes  it  was 
very  good,  sometimes  it  was  bad. 

17453.  Was  it  oftener  bad  than  good  ? — It  was  oftener  good  than  bad. 
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17454.  Do  you  think  tlie  boys  would  have  bad  reason  to  complain  of  there  being  an ' 
insufficiency,  if  pains  were  taken  to  give  .them  good  food? — I could  not  say  as  to  that. 

17455.  You  might  have  supposedit  likely  that  the  persons  managing  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  furnish  the  boys  with  good  food — to  see  that  they  were  well  provided? — Yes ; 
they  would. 

17456.  That  would  be  your  natural  impression? — Yes. 

17457.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  the  instances  of  insufficient  or  indifferent  food 
occurred  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  were  not  canied  into 
effect — do  you  understand  me  ? — I think  I do. 

17458.  Do  you  think  this  cause  of  complaint  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  the 
honest  and  natural  desire  of  the  trustees  to  take  good  care  of  the  boys  was  not  carried  into 
effect  ? — It  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

17459.  On  whom  do  you  think  the  blame  ought  to  be  thrown  for  that  neglect  ? — The 
servants  of  the  school.  I have  often  seen  them  put  down  the  meal,  and  it  was  not  half 
done  when  taken  up.  They  have  put  down  cabbage  and  parsnips — stewed  parsnips  into 
a boiler.  Who  could  eat  parsnips  after  being  steamed  in  a boiler  to  soften  them  ? 

17460.  If  they  werewellsteamedtheymight  be  well  dressed? — They  were  not  well  dressed. 

174pl.  Were  the  parsnips  of  good  quality? — They  were  of  good  quality. 

Thomas  Smith  Harvey,  Esq.  (a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  affirms  and  is  examined.  - 

17462.  Chairman. — What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a bookseller  and  stationer,  and  I 
keep  a printing-office. 

17463.  Have  you  had  any  apprentices  who  were  educated  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school? — 
Yes,  I had  several. 

17464.  What  report  can  you  give  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  their  attain- 
ments and  general  conduct? — Their  general  conduct  has  been  very  satisfactory ; but  their 
education  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  neglected. 

17465.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  which  would  fit  boys  for  your  employment  ? 
— 1 have  both  a bookbinding  and  printing  establishment,  and  of  course  the  apprentices  I 
have  are  in  those  establishments,  and  in  the  very  primary  elements  they  are  grossly  defi- 
cient ; boys  who  have  been,  many  of  them  probably  three  or  four  years,  or  five  years  there, 
were  quite  unable  to  spell  or  read  correctly ; of  course,  when  they  come  to  me  in  the  first 
instance,  I examine  them. 

17466.  When  admission  is  sought  for  those  boys  into  your  employment,  you  examine 
them  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  fitted  for  it  ? — Certainly. 

17467.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  which  you  institute  ? — I generally  take 
up  a printed  bill  and  ask  them  to  read  it,  and  I ascertain  by  the  way  they  read  it  their 
capacity  to  read  correctly;  and  in  spelling  I generally  ask  them  a few  words  out  of  it.  In 
a printing-office  it  is  a great  thing  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  and  to  read  manuscript. 

. 17468.  Have  you  found  the  deficiencies  of  which  you  are  now  complaining  in  boys  who 
have  been  lately  apprenticed  to  you  ? — Certainly ; I have  had  a great  many  boys  passed 
through  my  hands  from  the  school,  both  for  my  own  employment  and  for  others. 

17469.  What  is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  you  think  they  ought  to  receive  to  guard 
them  against  committing  the  errors  of  which  you  are  complaining  ? — I think  that  any  boy 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  seeks  an  occupation  or  place,  particularly  where 
education  is  of  some  consequence,  ought  to  be  qualified  to  spell  and  read  correctly. 
The  education  of  boys  of  that  class,  I should  say,  ought  to  be  in  the  primary  elements. 
The  class  of  boys  that  go  to  the  Foy  school  for  education  are  boys  that  will  have  to  support 
themselves  by  manual  labour,  by  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  it  is  in  the  elements  of 
a common  primary  education  they  ought  to  be  proficient.  I have  not  had  occasion  to 
put  them  behind  the  counter,  and,  therefore,  I did  not  much  observe  their  arithmetical 
education,  but  I do  not  apprehend  it  either  has  been  very  proficient.  I have  understood 
also  from  the  parents  of  the  boys,  for  the  parents  always  come  with  them,  that  many  of 
them  were  a great  deal  more  proficient  when  they  went  to  the  school. 

17470.  More  proficient  than  when  they  left  it  ? — That  they  were  able  to  spell  and  read 
much  more  correctly. 

17471.  Perhaps  they  made  progress  in  other  things,  while  then  spelling  had  been 
neglected  ? — I do  not  know.  I always  remarked  that  the  boys,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
were  very  much  neglected  in  those  things  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  bpys  of  their  class  in  life. 

17472.  In  examining  them,  did  you  get  them  to  write  English  from  dictation? — I did 
not.  It  was  suggested  to  me  lately  by  a person  who  wrote  to  me  from  a distance  for  an 
apprentice.  I often  got  them  to  copy  a thing  for  me.  I have  so  observed  boys  in  my 
employment,  that  when  a matter  would  come  down  to  me  from  the  printing-office  that  I 
would  have  to  correct,  I would  know  in  a moment  whose  composition  it  was  from  the 
exceedingly  defective  spelling. 

17473.  Persons  holding  higher  places  in  your  employment  require  a more  general 
education  than  the  boys  whom  you  are  now  speaking  of? — Of  course  ; these  are  merely 
in  the  workshops. 

17474.  But  if  these  boys  received  superior  instruction  in  the  Foy  school,  might  they 
not  be  capable  of  promotion  in  your  employment  ? — I do  not  see  liow  their  education 
could  avail  them  if  they  were  not  capable  of  filling  the  inferior  employments. 

17475.  I assume  their  education  in  the  primary  elements  is  good;  and  if  they  had 
received  a superior  education,  might  they  not  be  capable  of  promotion  ? — Decidedly ; I 
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should  be  very  glad  to  take  some  of  those  boys  into  superior  situations  if  they  yrere  pro- 
perly educated. 

17476.  What  is  the  superior  education  that  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  them  for.  that 
kind  of  promotion  ? — A greater  facility  in  English  education. 

17477.  You  mean  a better  English  education? — Merely  a better  English  education.  ' 

17478.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  an  education  should 
be  given  in  a school  of  that  nature  ? — Certainly  not. 

17479.  Have  you  examined  the  boys  to  ascertain  their  proficiency  in  any  other  matters 
besides  spelling  and  reading  ? — I have  not. 

17480.  (Bishop  of  Cashel. — You  never  put  them  through  a problem  in  Euclid? — I 
generally  applied  them  to  what  I wanted  them  for.] 

17481.  Chairman. — As  regards  their  moral  conduct,  you  said  you  were  prepared  to 
report  favourably  ? — Yes.  . . 

17482.  Have  you  heard  any  of  your  apprentices  complain  of  having  had  bad  food  given 
them  when  at  school? — No;  I never  made  any  particular  inquiry  ot  the  boys  as  to  their 
treatment  or  conduct  at  school  until  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  and  then  I did  speak  to 
some  of  them;  and  I understood  from  one  of  the  older  boys  that  they  always  had  a 
sufficiency  of  food ; that  it  was  very  much  the  custom  of  parents  to  bring  out  food  to 
the  children,  but  it  was  not  at  all  from  any  actual  deficiency.  Many  boys  were,  probably, 
dissatisfied,  and  would  waste  what  they  got  at  the  time. 

17488.  Did  they  ever  complain  that  the  food  was  bad  in  quality? — They  rather  men- 
tioned it  was  not  so  comfortable  sometimes  as  it  might  be. 

17484.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  from  what  you  knew  of  the  character  of  the  boys,  lhat  these 
might  be  unreasonable  complaints  ? — Not  at  all.  They  were  in  answer  to  inquiries  I made, 
and  I consider  them  to  have  been  correct. 

17485.  You  think,  so  far  as  they  went,  those  complaints  were  well  founded  ?— I do. 

17486.  You  have  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  the  boys  got  the  quantity  of  food  that 
was  allowed  by  the  trustees,  but  that  it  was  not  as  well  dressed  as  it  might  have  been  ? — 
Just  so.  I imderstood  the  boys  got  sufficient  food,  that  there  was  nothing  like  a want  of 
food,  but  that  it  was  not  always  comfortably  dressed.  1 did  understand  from  them  that,, 
at  times,  when  a visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  was  expected,  or  other  trustees,  things  were 
always  better.  It  is  evident  the  school  is  in  want  of  better  supervision. 

17487.  Was  the  impression  left  on  your  mind  that  this  negligence  in  the  dressing  of  the 
food  was  culpable,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Yes ; that  it  occurs  when  there  is  not  an 
expectation  of  supervision. 

17488.  Before  closing  my  examination  I desire  to  ask  a question  or  two  of  you,  with 
reference  to  the  general  nature  of  the  education  which  you  think  ought  to  be  given  to 
young  men  preparing  for  employments  such  as  they  find  in  yours  or  in  similar  establish- 
ments ? — I think  a general  course  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
and  the  general  elements  of  English  education.  There  might  be  many  boys  designed  tor 
the  sea,  or  for  engineering,  that  might  be  educated  with  a view  to  those  departments ; but 
I see  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  a good  English  education  being  given  to  boys  within 
the  time  they  remain  at  the  school. 

17489.  Have  you  had  any  connexion  with  schools  as  a superintendent  ?. — No,  not  as 
superintendent;  but  I had  a good  opportunity  of  seeing  schools.  I am  not  on  the  manag- 
ing committee  of  our  own  school;  but  I am  there  very  frequently.  I have  two  sons  there 
now,  and  had  two  before;  and  there  is  scarcely  a week  passes  I am  not  there. 

17490.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  education  given  there  ? — 
Yes. 

17491.  Is  it  the  kind  of  education  that  ought  to  be  given  in  such  a school  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  no  classical  education.  French  is  the  only  language  taught  besides  English. 

17492.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  in  commercial  schools,-  generally  speaking,  to  give 
instruction  in  French  ? — Certainly;  it  is  a very  useful  language. 

17493.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  in  business  that  opportunities  frequently  pre- 
sent themselves  where  boys,  having  a knowledge  of  French  or  modern  languages,  are  able 
to  turn  that  knowledge  to  profitable  account? — Certainly,  in  many  positions  it  would  be  the 
case.  There  are  a large  number  of  foreign  vessels  coming  into  our  ports  now,  and  young 
men  speaking  foreign  languages  are  very  valuable  in  merchants’  or  brokers’  offices,  or 
even  in  a draper’s  shop — one  who  could  speak  those  languages  and  interpret. 

17494.  In  recent  times  a considerable  demand  has  arisen  for  that  accomplishment  ? — 
Yes,  within  the  last  few  years  ; the  education  given  at  our  school  is  an  English  education. 

17495.  Have  you  an  apprentice  named  Robert  Groves? — Yes. 

17496.  What  opinion  would  you  pronounce  as  to  his  education  ?— I think  it  likely  it  is 
somewhat  better;  lie  is  a smarter  boy  than  some  of  the  others.  .1  know  he  is  cleverer 
than  some  of  the  others ; but,  then,  his  cleverness  does  not  come  very  particularly  into- 
practice  in  my  business.  He  is  better  than  the  others ; but,  taking  them  generally,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  boys  who  have  come  under  my  notice  from  that 
school  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  common  elements  of  reading  and  spelling. 

17497.  Have  boys  from  other  schools  come  under  your  notice  ? — Yes  ; I have  five  or 
six  from  the  Fov  school,  and  five  or  six  from  other  schools. 

17498.  Are  these  other  schools  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — In  the 
neighbourhood. 

17499.  You  say,  on  the  average,  the  boys  educated  in  the  Foy  school  are  inferior  in 
education  to  the  boys  educated  in  other  schools  ? — I must  correct  myself ; because  the 
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.boys, I have  taken  from  the  other  schools  are  not  of  quite  so  good  a class.  One  or  two 
boy's- have  come  from  Rice’s  school,  and  I think  they  are  rather  superior. 

17500.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  a sufficient  number  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a positive 
opinion  .upon  this  point ; for  unless  you  had  a large  number  you  could  scarcely  be  able  to 
'say  what  was  the  average  ? — Well,  without  taking  any  comparative  view  of  it,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  where  boys  have  been  three  or  four  years  at  any  school,  and 
after  .coming  out  of  it  spell  and  read  badly,  it  shows  bad  care  and  attention.  A number 
of  boys  have  gone  through  my  hands  ; I have  at  present  ten  boys. 

17501.  Where  did  you  get  your  foreman? — The  foreman  I have  at  present  is  a young 
man  who  was  educated  at  the  Foy  school. 

17504.  He  must  be  a person  of  superior  acquirements  to  hold  that  place? — He  is  not 
at  all ; I have  lately  made  him  foreman.  The  foreman  I had  before,  not  having  very 
much  employment,  went  to  Dublin,  and  afterwards  to  America.  This  young  man  was 
out  of  his  time,  and  I kept  him  on,  and  made  him  foreman.  He  writes  a very  indifferent 
hand,  and  his  spelling  is  not  at  all  correct.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  five  or  six  years 
in  a printing  office  would  improve  a person  ; there  must  be  some  little  allowance  for  that. 

17503.  [Sec'retdnj. — Is  Arthur  Herbert  O Donohoe,  assistant  master  at  the  Foy  school, 
in  attendance  ? 

J7504.  Bishop  of  Cashel. — He  was  directed  to  remain  at  the  school,  the  master  being 
in  attendance  here.  If  he  is  required  he  can  be  sent  for.] 


Joseph  Fisher,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

17505.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  this  city? — 1 am  proprietor  of  the 
Waterford  Mail. 

17506.  Have  you  in  your  employment  any  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in 
Bishop  Foy’s  school  ? — At  present  I have  one,  and  I had  another,  who  is  gone  to  Australia. 

17507.  What  opinion  do  you  pronounce  upon  the  education  which  the  boys  received  in 
the  school  ? — Christopher  Ilaughton,  the  young  man  who  went  to  Australia,  got  no  educa- 
tion but  what  was  got  there.  He  was  the  most  excellent  compositor  I ever  saw.  His 
spelling  was  correct;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  good  education,  he  became  a reporter, 
and  for  some  time  filled  that  office.  Of  course,  not  being  professionally  taught  short-hand, 
he  was  not  as  competent  as  some  others  who  were ; but  as  to  his  general  education,  I 
found  him  exceeding^  well  informed  on  most  subjects.  His  writing  was  good  for  a man 
of  his  class,  and  his  spelling  was  good. 

17508.  How  long  is  it  since  he  entered  into  your  emploj-ment? — He  was  in  my  employment 
when  I got  the  establishment.  He  did  not  come  to  me  as  an  apprentice.  I did  not  take 
him  as  an  apprentice. 

17509.  What  age  is  he  at  present? — I should  think  he  is  probably  about  thirty. 

17510.  How  long  had  he  been  at  the  school? — He  was  apprenticed  to  the  newspaper 
office,  and  never  left  it  till  he  went  to  Australia.  He  was  apprenticed  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  to  the  former  proprietor,  Henderson. 

17511.  How  long  was  he  in  the  former  proprietor's  employment  ? — I think  he  was  in 
the  employment,  perhaps,  a dozen  years.  He  was  in  the  office  ten  years  before  I was 
acquainted  with  him. 

17512.  Might  it  not  be  said  that  he  acquired  his  power  of  spelling  during  the  time  he 
was  in  training  in  the  office  ? — It  may  be  said  he  acquired  it  in  some  degree ; but  I think 
if  his  education  was  originally  so  deficient  as  the  Commissioners  are  led  to  expect,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  well  informed.  He  was  never  at  any  school  except  Bishop  Foy’s. 

17513.  Was  he  educated  in  the  school  before  the  time  of  the  present  master  and 
trustees  ? — Before  the  time  of  the  present  master,  certainly. 

17514.  Then,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  inquire  into  his  ability  or  education;  the 
inquiry  does  not  concern  the  former  condition  of  the  school  ? — I have  another  lad,  who 
is  not  out  of  his  time. 

17515.  State  your  opinion  of'  his  education  ? — I think  he  has  got  a very  fair  education 
for  a boy  of  his  class,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge. 

17510.  Have  you  the  meaus  of  comparing  bis  abilities  and  attainments  with  those  of 
other  boys  ? — I have.  I have  half  a-dozen  apprentices  altogether ; and  I do  not  think  his 
education  is  neglected. 

17517.  Is  it  inferior  or  superior  to  the  education  of  the  others? — I think  it  is  fully  an 
average.  I do  not  think  a boarding  school  is  the  best  means  of  education  for  boys  of  that 
class  at  all ; I thi nlc  it  is  like  removing  a plant  from  the  natural  atmosphere  into  a hot-house; 
when  it  is  restored  to  its  original  soil,  it  is  likely  to  decay.  I think  the  original  design  of 
Bishop  Foy,  to  have  a day  school  in  the  city,  was  far  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  class  of  children  intended  to  be  educated. 

17518.  Dr.  Andrews. — But  do  you  not  think  that  a boarding  school  gives  as  good,  if 
not  better,  opportunities  for  education? — I was  not  speaking  of  literary  education;  I 
meant  boarding  schools  for  that  class  of  boys. 

17519.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  suited  to  give  a good  literary  education? — My 
observations  had  reference  to  education  in  a broader  sense  than  mere  literary  instruction ; 
l do  not  look  upon  education  as  consisting  merely  in  teaching  to  read  and  write  ; I speak 
of  it  as  fitting  a man  for  the  future ; and  I do  not  think  a boarding  school,  removed  from 
the  city,  is  tire  best  for  that. 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Fop’s  School. 
T.  S.  Ilarvcy,  Esq. 


Joseph  Fisher,  Esq. 
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AVaterfobd.  17520.  You  refer  to  moral  training  and  literary  instruction? — I sliould  say  education; 
, TT"7  ,,  , , that  combines  all,  literary  and  moral. 

Bishop  Fou's  School.  0 „ ’ •i.  ...  ,,  , , , 

Joseph  Fisher  Esq  17o21.  So  far  as  reading,  writing,  or  other  such  matters  are  considered,  do  you  see 
1 ’ any  inferiority  in  a boarding  school  ? — As  regards  boarding  schools,  two  things  are  to 

be  observed:  first,  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  children,  and  the  education;  you 
have  either  to  confide  the  whole  of  that  to  the  master,  whose  attention  will  be  thereby 
divided,  or,  as  the  dean  suggested,  you  will  have  to  provide  for  the  feeding.  If  you  leave 
it  to  the  master  to  do,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  attention  to  the  literary 
department  will  be  lessened,  for  it  will  be  divided.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  increase 
the  staff,  and  get  a superintendentto  look  after  the  eating  and  clothing,  then  the  master’s 
time  will  be  devoted  to  education.” 

17522.  Suppose,  as  is  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Foy  school,  that  the  master  has 
charge  only  of  the  literary  department,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  as  good  literary 
instruction  might  not  be  given  in  a boarding  school  as  in  a day  school  ? — I think  so  ; if  by 
the  word  “literary  ” you  merely  mean  book  learning ; but  the  word  “ education,”  which  I 
used,  takes  in  a great  deal  more. 

17523.  Was  not  the  question  principally  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  spell, 
read,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  compositors  in  your  office? — I think  the  former  had 
reference  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  boys. 

17524.  Also  ? — Also ; and  I referred  in  my  observations  to  education  as  a whole,  which 
would  embrace  moral  and  religious  training. 

1 7525.  By  your  answer  you  meant  to  refer  to  education  generally,  and  not  to  mere  literary 
instruction  ? — I meant  it  to  refer  to  education  at  large.  The  late  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wynne,  had  several  conversations  with  me  on  the  subject ; with  regard  to  inspection,  he 
complained,  years  ago,  of  the  absence  of  the  interest  that  ought  to  be  felt  in  the  school ; and 
a suggestion  was  made  to  him  as  to  the  formation  of  a committee  to  inspect  the  school, 
and  offer  suggestions  to  the  trustees ; but  he  thought,  from  the  little  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  the  institution,  as  appeared  from  their  attending  the  examinations,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  inspect.  At  that  time,  some  years  ago,  I suggested  to 
him  whether  it  could  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  Bishop  Foy, 
and  remove  the  school  into  the  city,  where  it  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  convert  it  into  a day  school.  He  said  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
forbids  the  leasing  of  the  ground,  stood  in  the  way  of  it;  otherwise  he  thought  the 
trustees  would  be  disposed  to  do  it.  In  canvassing  the  matter  as  to  establishing  a day 
school  in  the  city,  I suggested  whether  the  sum  of  £500,  allowing  £10  a-year  each  for 
fifty  children,  the  number  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Foy,  might  not  be  paid  either  to  the 
parents,  or  such  persons  having  boarding  houses  as  would  be  approved  of  by  the  trustees, 
for  keeping  the  children,  who  could  receive  daily  instruction — a plan  something  similar, 
on  a small  scale,  to  that  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  which  would  bring  the  children  in 
twos  and  threes  about  the  city.  With  the  balance  of  the  income,  which  is  about  £1,400 
a-year,  we  might  found  and  carry  on  a collegiate  institution  that  would  be  an  honour  to 
the  city,  and  provide  the  means  of  education  for  different  classes  of  children.  I consider 
there  might  be  an  upper  school,  in  which  boys  who  could  afford  it  would  pay  for  their 
education ; a second  school  to  educate  children  gratuitously ; and  a third  in  which,  in 
addition  to  education,  children  would  receive  education  and  their  board.  I thought,  and 
still,  think  that  £10  a-year  paid  to  parents  of  children,  or  to  other  approved  persons,  for 
boarding  them,  and  having  them  attending  school  daily,  would  conduce  more  to  their 
education  than  shutting  them  up  for  four  or  five  years  in  a boarding  school ; while  out  of 
the  balance  we  could  provide  a superior  master  and  make  the  school  an  honour  to  the 
— °ne  that  would  approach  a Queen’s  College.  The  attention  of  the  master,  in  order 
to  insure  proper  education,  should  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  children.  1 was  a pupil 
myself  at  Newtown  school,  of  which  you  spoke  so  highly;  and  there  was  a gentleman  at 
that  institution  who  looked  after  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  superintended  the  marketing  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  had  very  little  to  say  to  the  education. 


Mr.  J.  O’Donolioe.  Mr.  James  O’Dono/toe  sworn  and  examined. 

17526.  Chairman. — Have  any  complaints  ever  been  made  to  you,  either  by  the  boys  or 
any  other  persons,  on  the  score  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  pupils  in  the  Foy  school  being- 
insufficient,  or  of  bad  quality  ? — The  boys  sometimes  made  a complaint ; an  individual 
boy  or  two  sometimes  made  a complaint. 

17527.  State  the  exact  nature  of  the  complaints  which  the  boys  made  ? — Sometimes  as 
to  the  quality,  and  sometimes  as  to  the  quantity.  ' 

17528.  They  did  complain  of  the  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  them  being  insufficient? 
— Sometimes ; not  the  whole  school  generally,  but  an  individual  or  individuals. 

17529.  Did  it  appear  to  you  those  complaints  were  unreasonable,  or  that  they  had 
some  foundation  ? — It  appeared  to  me  there  was  some  foundation. 

17530.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  supposed  the  total  amount  of  food  supplied  to  the 
boys  was  not  as  great  as  the  trustees  were  disposed  to  allow  ? — I think,  in  some  cases,  in 
the  division  of  the  entire  food,  one  boy  might  come  in  for  a less  share  than  another ; and 
such  boy  was  generally  at  full  liberty  to  report  the  insufficiency ; and  if  he  did  so  I remon- 
strated with  the  matron. 

17531.  And,  in  consequence  of  those  remonstrances,  was  redress  at  once  given  ? — Some- 
times I succeeded  in  getting  an  additional  quantity,  and  sometimes  it  was  not  forthcom- 
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ing.  It  might  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dividing  a piece  of  meat  amongst  thirty  or 
forty  boys.  D J 

17532.  The  real  question  is,  whether  those  instances  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  food 
arose  from  any  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  persons  employed  to  provide  it.  Do 
you  think  there  was  any  culpable  negligence  or  carelessness  in  providing  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  of  the  quality  directed  to  be  given  ? — I would  not  wish  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

17533.  Did  the  causes  of  complaint  arise  so  frequently  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that 
there  was  not  proper  care  taken  in  the  matter  ?— No  ; they  did  not  arise  so  very  frequently  • 
they  did  sometimes  arise. 

17534.  You  stated  that  the  boys  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  them  ? 
— Some  of  the  boys  did. 

17535.  Did  they  complain  that  the  food  supplied  was  actually  of  bad  quality? — Some- 
times. I am  speaking  of  individual  boys ; I never  had  a general  complaint  from  the 
whole  school.  An  individual  boy  would  complain  one  day  of  the  quantity,  and  another 
day  of  the  quality. 

17536.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  made  ?— To  use  their  own  words “ I 

r.ave  not  got  a fair  share.” 

17537.  That  is  as  to  quantity ; I want  to  know  as  to  quality  ? — As  to  quality,  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  too  fat. 

17538.  Did  they  ever  complain,  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  bread  was  mouldy?— 
They  did.  - J 

17539.  Did  they  ever  complain,  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  oatmeal  was  sour  ? — Yes. 

17540.  Did  they  ever  complain,  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  meat  was  too  long  kept  ? 
— I do  not  remember  that.  ° 

17541.  Did  they  ever  complain,  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  vegetables  were  carelessly 
dressed? — Yes. 

17542.  Are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  it  is  the  habit  of  parents  to 
bring  out  food  to  their  sons  at  the  Foy  school? — I heard  of  their  bringing  it  out;  but  I 
know  that  any  parent  will  do  it— that  I feel  satisfied  about ; and  I know  this  much,  that 
what  food  was  laid  before  them  was  fully  sufficient  for  them. 

17453.  It  was  stated  to-day  that  some  of  the  boys  have  boxes,  in  which  they  keep  food 
which  is  brought  out  to  them  by  their  parents : do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
not ! A few  boys  have  boxes  to  keep  books,  toys,  and  a variety  of  little  things.  I have 
known  boys  to  take  away,  after  being  done  dinner,  more  bread  than  would  suffice  any 
gentleman  present ; I have  known  them  to  give  it  away  for  apples. 

17544.  Give  away  their  food  ? — Yes ; I had  to  drive  off  an  apple  woman  that  used  to  come 
there  and  sell  apples  for  bread. 

17515.  Are  the  leavings  from  the  table  of  the  boys  considerable? — Sometimes:  and 
sometimes  little  or  none. 

1754G.  Do  you  always  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  boys? — Never. 

17547.  Then  how  can  you  know  what  the  leavings  are? — The  assistant  master  is  always 
present  to  see  the  boys  at  their  meals,  and  have  them  dismissed  after  meals,  and  then  to 
see  what  is  left. 

17548.  Has  the  assistant  master  ever  mentioned  to  you  that  the  hoys  complained  to  him 
of  the  badness  of  the  food  given  to  them  ? — If  the  occasion  arose,  a boy  would  as  readily 
report  to  one  as  the  other. 

17549.  Does  he  dine  at  the  table  with  them  ? — No. 

17550.  Would  there  be  any  better  reason  for  their  complaining  to  him  than  you,  or 
vice  versa ? — Not  the  slightest;  it  makes  no  difference.  I never  discouraged  a boy  from 
complaining ; I remonstrated  always. 

17551.  State  exactly'  what  steps  you  took  when  a boy  complained  of  his  food  ? — I gene- 
rally either  sent  or  spoke  to  the  matron  about  it. 

17552.  And  if  the  matron  redressed  the  complaint,  you  were  satisfied? — Oh,  yes ; 
whether  she  redressed  it  or  not,  I did  not  interfere  further. 

17553.  You  took  no  further  step? — Certainly  not. 

1 7554.  You  did  not  think  it  your  duty  to  report  any  negligence  in  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  trustees  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  it  was  negligence  or  not. 
In  the  division  of  a large  quantity  of  food  amongst  a number  of  boys,  some  may  fall  short. 

17555.  Chairman  [exhibiting  rules  to  witness]. — Are  these  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  master  of  the  school? — Yes. 

17556.  The  third  rule  is  to  this  effect: — “The  master  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  house,  or  the  feeding  or  clothing  of  the  boys ; but  if  he  sees  any  thing 
done  wrong,  he  is  bound  to'report  it  to  the  trustees,  or  to  the  catechist,  who  shall  report 
it  to  the  trustees.”  Do  you  not  think  that,  under  this  rule,  you  are  bound  to  report  any 
matter  of  complaint  such  as  I am  referring  to? — I think  I am. 

17557.  A witness  has  been  examined  before  the  Commissioners  to-day,  named  Roche, 
who  was  for  some  time  a pupil  in  the  school : did  he  ever  make  complaints  to  you  with 
respect  to  the  food  supplied  to  him? — I do  not  know  whether  he,  individually;  but  I am 
aware  of  the  truth  of  what  he  stated,  of  showing  the  meat  to  Mr.  Wymne. 

17558.  Were  yrou  present  when  he  made  the  complaint  to  the  catechist? — I was  in  the 
school-room. 

17559.  Do  you  remember  in  what  manner  the  catechist  received  the  complaint? — I do. 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Foy's  School. 
Mr.  J.  O’Donohoe. 
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Wathhvord.  . ] 7560.  Be  so  good  as.  to  state  what  Mr.  Wynne  said  on  that  occasion  ? — I think  exactly 

Bishoi  Foi  's  School  what  the  boy  said,  that  if  he  was  hungry  he  would  eat  it,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

„ , , ' ' , ’ 17561.  Dr. .Andrews — Do  you  know  a person  named  Palmer  that  was  examined? — Yes. 

l<5o2.  Do  you  know  his  wile  r — 1 do. 

17563.  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  see  her  son? — I have  seen  her  sometimes 
abroad. 

17564.  Did  she  bring  bread  to  her  children  ? — 1 am  not  aware.  I believe  that  any  parent 
will  bring  bread  to  her  children. 

17565.  But  you  cannot  say  whether  she  did  or  did  not? — No. 

17566.  Had  any  of  her  sons,  to  your  recollection,  boxes? — I do  not  know. 

17567.  Arc  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Butts  took  out  any  food  to  his  children? — I heard 
he  did. 

17568.  Do  you  know  the  fact  independently  of  what  he  said? — I am  not  certain  whether 
I did  see  him  or  not. 

17569.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mrs.  Commins  brought  outfood  to  her  son  ? — I have  very 
seldom  seen  her  come  out ; and  of  Mrs.  Commins  1 wish  to  observe,  and  I think  it  can  be 
found  out  on  further  inquiry,  that  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with  her  son  at  the  orphan  house, 
where  they  are  well  treated,  that  she  withdrew  him  out  of  it ; and  I know  she  offered  me 
money,  at  the  withdrawal  of  him  from  it,  for  getting  him  so  good  a school.  I said  I was 
sorry  she  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  mo.  She  took  him  away  from  the  orphan  house  for  not 
being  well  treated.  Some  one  here  might,  perhaps,  inform  the  Commissioners  on  that  subject ; 
Mr.  Butts  might.  I do  not  swear  to  the  fact,  but  I think  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Samuel  Butts.  . Air.  Samuel  Butts  further  examined. 

17570-  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  whether  Mrs.  Commins  had  a child  at  the  orphan 
school? — I do  not  know;  I heard  her  say  she  had,  and  that  she  took  him  out. 

17571.  Did  she  say  why? — For  not  being  Well  treated. 

17572.  Did  she  say  in  what  respect  the  child  was  not  well  treated  ? — I heard  her  say  the 
mistress  ill-treated  him,  or  would  not  allow  her  to  see  him ; I did  not  take  notice  exactly. 

17573.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  was  not  about  any  thing  connected  with  food ; some  disincli- 
nation to  yield  to  her  wishes  ? — I could  not  exactly  say.  It  was  before  she  became 
acquainted  with  me. 

17574.  [Mr.  James  O’Donohoe — I am  pretty  sure  it  was  connected  with  food.  I remember 
her  speaking  of  bringing  some  eggs,  or  of  not  being  allowed  to  bring  them  to  the  child.] 

17575.  The  mistress  objected  to  her  bringing  up  food  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  O’Donohoe.  Mr.  James  O’Donohoe  further  examined. 

17576.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  complaints  to-day  that  the  education  of  the  boys  at 
Foy’s  school,  in  English,  is  not  attended  to.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  convey  instruction 
in  English  ? — There  is  a regular  course  laid  down  in  which  the  boys  are  educated.  They 
are  taught  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  Euclid. 

17577-  When  I speak  of  English,  I mean  a knowledge  of  the  English  language.  What 
steps  are  taken  to  secure  to  the  boys  the  possession  of  such  a knowledge  of  English  as  would 
be  available  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  office? — They  are  taught  to  read  and  spell,  and  a knowledge 
of  grammar  and  geography  ; but  I think  if  I was  allowed  to  examine  Mr.  Harvey,  I would 
have  brought  out  a different  story  altogether.  He  has  had  very  well  educated  boys  out  of 
the  school ; and  if  the  Commissioners  would  send  for  some  of  the  boys  he  said  were  not  well 
educated,  I think  you  could  find  amongst  them  boys  very  nicely  educated. 

17578.  Are  you  speaking  of  boys  who  have  been  some  time  in  his  employment  ? — Yes. 

17579.  Then,  as  they  have  been  some  time  in  his  employment,  he  might  fairly  allege  that 
during  that  time  they  received  some  training  ? — I hardly  think  that  at  book-binding  a boy 
can  receive  education  ; I do  not  think  he  will  receive  any  thing  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction. 
I also  beg  to  say,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harvey,  that  when  I produced  a boy  to  be  examined, 
he  said  he  felt  satisfied  with  the  boy.  One  of  the  boys  that  is  with  him  had  been  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  with  me. 

17580.  Do  you  practise  the  boys  in  writing  English  from  dictation  ? — Yes. 

17581.  How  often? — A large  number  of  them  daily;  others  who  are  only  learning  to  write, 
of  course  they  do  not  write  from  dictation. 

17582.  When  did  you  commence  that  practice? — I think  about  four  years  ago;  the  Bishop 
directed  it  to  be  done. 

17583.  Has  it  been  carried  out  uniformly  and  steadily  ever  since  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

1 7584.  What  number  of  mistakes  are  usually  made  by  a boy  in  the  senior  class,  writing  as 
much  as  fills  the  side  of  a slate  ? — Sometimes  I find  a passage  without  mistakes,  and  some- 
times between  two  and  three.  * 

17585.  Have  you  boys  who  write  from  dictation  without  making  any'  mistakes  at  all? — 
I have  some. 

17586.  Who  corrects  the  exercises  of  the  boys  when  writing  from  dictation? — The 
master  and  the  assistant  master ; and  sometimes  it*is  difficult  to  get  over  the  whole  of  them, 
and  we  have  to  pass  it  over. 

17587.  What  do  you  mean  by  passing  it  over  ? — For  instance,  if  fourteen  or  sixteen  copies 
are  brought  up,  it  is  impossible  to  go  over  them  all,  and  mark  out  all  the  mistakes  that 
would  occur. 
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175S8.  Is  that  your  handwriting  on  that  piece  of  paper  ? [exhibiting  a paper  to  witness.] 
— Yes. 


17589.  I his  is  a question  which  you  suggested  should  be  put  to  Mr.  Harvey  when  he  was 
under  examination.  Do  you  observe  a word  in  that  misspelt  ?— I see  “ badly”  is  written  as 
if  with  an  “ o,”  instead  of  an  “ a.” 

17590.  I ask  you,  do  you  see  any  word  misspelt  there  ?— Yes,  there  is  a letter  omitted 
in  the  word  “ foreman,”  it  is  written  “ forman.” 

17591.  There  is  a second  paper  in  your  handwriting;  do  you  see  any  word  misspelt  in 
that.  How  do  you  spell  “ cloth  merchant  ?” — C-l-o-t-h  m-e-r-c-h-a-n-t. 

17592.  That  is  not  the  word  I refer  to.  -Plow  do  you  spell  “ foundry  ?” F o-u-n-d-r-y . 

17593.  How  is  it  spelled  in  that  paper  ? — “ F-o-u-n-d-e-r-v.” 

17594.  Then  it  is  spelled  wrongly  there? — Yes. 

17595.  When  did  you  write  that? — I think  I wrote  it  when  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
came  out. 

17596.  It  is  a list  which  you  drew  up  for  the  Assistant  Commissioner  ?— He  was  anxious, 
I think,  to  know  where  some  of  the  boys  were  apprenticed,  and  I drew  it  up,  I think,  at  the 
moment. 


Waterford. 
Bishop  Fop’s  School. 
Mr.  .1.  O’Donolioe. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hammond,  the  matron  of  the  school,  is  called.  Mrs.  E.  Hammond. 

1 7597.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  give  any  evidence,  or  offer  any  explanation,  with 
respect  to  the  matters  brought  before  the  Commissioners  to-day  ? — :No. 

17598.  The  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  material  to  re-examine  you. 

17599.  Dv.  Andrews. — You  understand  that  you  have  a right  to  give  any  explanation  vou 
think  proper. 

17600.  Chairman — Does  any  person  present  desire  to  offer  any  evidence,  or  communicate 
any  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  Bishop  Foy’s  school  ? 


6 A 
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Midletox. 


The  Midleton 
Endowed  School. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 


Midleton  (first  day),  December  13,  1855. 

Present : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman ; Dr.  Andrews,  Mr-  Stephens,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Midleton  Endowed  School. 

17601.  Venerable  Samuel  Kyle,  Archdeacon  of  Cork.— I may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
I have  been  requested  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  to  express  his  regret  that 
he  is  unable  to  attend  the  court  to-day  from  the  state  of  his  health.  He  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  communication  the  Commissioners  may  address  to  him. 

17602.  Secretary. — I have  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Midleton: — 

“Farnham,  Cavan,  December  16,  1855. 

“ Sir,— The  notice  of  the  court  to  be  held  at  Midleton  on  the  13th,  only  reached  me 
this  morning,  having  been  sent  to  my  house  in  London.  Although  I am  not  summoned 
to  attend,  I have  no  information  to  tender  to  the  Commissioners,  I should  have  felt  bound, 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power,  to  be  present. 

“ It  may  require  explanation  why,  having  been  for  some  years  on  the  list  of  trustees  of 
the  school  at  Midleton,  I should  not  be  better  informed  as  to  its  circumstances ; but  I was 
nominated  some  years,  I believe,  before  I heard  of  my  appointment  as  trustee.  Shortly 
afterwards  I was  obliged,  for  the  health  of  my  family,  to  go  abroad  for  two  years ; and  I 
was  detained  by  business  in  London  on  the  onl}r  occasion,  so  far  as  I know,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  a visitation  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  school,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  presided. 

“ The  Midleton  school,  at  different  periods,  has  been  so  valuable  a place  of  education, 
and  is  calculated  to  confer  such  important  benefit  on  the  neighbourhood,  that  I earnestlj’ 
hope  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  may  tend  to  place  it  upon  as  efficient  a footing  as 
the  constitution  and  establishment  admit  of  its  occupying. 

“ I llave  taken  the  liberty  of  thus  writing,  in  order  that  my  unavoidable  absence,  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  may  not  be  attributed  to  indifference  to  the  objects  of  the  Commission, 
or  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and  neighbourhood. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Midleton.” 

17603.  The  first  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  Midleton  school, 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  that  inquired  into  endowed  schools  in 
Ireland  from  1807  to  1812,  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  by  the  British 
Parliament,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  that  purpose. 
They  made  a report  with  regard  to  Midleton  school,  and  I shall  read  some  extracts  from 
the  report  containing  the  material  statements.  At  page  283  of  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  called  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  thev 
state  : — “A  school  was  founded  at  Midleton,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1696,  by 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Orkney,  who,  by  deed,  bearing  date  the  23rd  of  October  in  that 
year,  conveyed  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  to  Alan  Broderick  and  Lawrence  Clayton, 
Esquires,  in  trust,  to  build  a schoolhouse,  with  all  suitable  conveniences,  in  the  town  of 
Midleton,  and  to  be  called  a free  school  there;  and  the  said  deed  directs  that  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  of  the  said  school  should  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  head  masters, 
ushers,  and  writing  masters,  at  the  salaries  following: — head  master,  £100;  an  usher, 
£20  ; writing  master,  whether  the  same  be  the  usher  or  not,  £20  ; that  there  should  be 
laid  by  for  repairs  and  contingent  charges,  £10 ; and  for  exhibitions  to  the  imiversity — no 
one  exhibition  to  exceed  £15 — £50. 

“ The  said  countess  appoints  certain  persons  named  in  the  said  deed,  to  the  number  of 
seven,  and  their  heirs,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  sovereign  of  the  town  of 
Midleton,  both  for  the  time  being,  governors  of  the  said  school  and  its  revenues ; and 
upon  the  death  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  governors,  the  major  part  of  the  survi- 
vors then  present  are  empowered  to  elect  a new  governor  or  governors. 

“ The  estates  which  form  the  endowment  of  this  school,  and  which  are  stated  to  us  to 
contain  2,000  acres,  have  been  let  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  in  two  separate  leases,  each 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £100,  and  a fine  of  £25  at  the  fall  of  every  life.  One  of  said  leases, 
as  we  are  informed,  was  made  in  the  year  1710,  the  other  about  two  years  afterwards! 
But  the  powers  under  which  these  leases  were  granted  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
but  we  think  the  subject  one  worthy  of  investigation.  The  lands  are  stated  to  us  by  the’ 
present  master  to  be  now  worth  £2,000  per  annum.” 

17604.  It  then  goes  on  to  state  some  particulars  as  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  next 
most  material  passage  is  that  there  were  “four  exhibitions  of  £10  each  paid  upon  the 
entrance  of  each  boy  into  college,  but  which  is  withdrawn,  as  the  master  has  stated  to  us, 
if  the  lad  does  not  obtain  a scholarship ; but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rigid  compliance 
with  this  rule.  The  surplus  of  the  exhibitions,  when  not  claimed,  is  devoted,  according 
to  his  statement  to  us,  to  the  repairs  of  the  house,  and  accounted  for  to  the  ’governors, 
who  are  also  empowered  to  dispose  of  this  £40  per  annum  for  other  charitable  purposes, 
as  they  shall  think  fit.”  r 1 

17605.  It  then  mentions  that  Mr.  Grier  had  six  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars,  two 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  Four  scholars  had  just  left,  two  of  whom  had  entered  the 
university : he  had  no  free  scholars.  He  is  bound  to  instruct  any  poor  lad  recommended 
by  the  governors ; but  none  have  been  lately  recommended. 
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1 /60G.  It  states  something  about  the  terms,  which  is  not  material,  and  then  comes  this 
passage:—  This  school  has  greatly  declined  in  point  of  numbers;  for  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1783,  under  a former  master,  it  contained  sixty-five  boarders;  in  1788  it  contained 
but  ten  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars  ; and  the  present  master  had,-  when  we  examined 
him,  only  fourteen  boys  altogether ; but  he  stated  to  us,  that  he  had  at  one  time  forty- 
seven  boarders.  He  attributes  this  decline  to  what  he  calls  the  fluctuation  of  schools, 
and  to  the  bad  state  of  the  schoolliouse  ; other  causes  may  have  combined.  There  are 
several  large  classical  schools,  kept  by  private  individuals,  in  its  neighbourhood;  one 
very  considerable  one  at  Fermoy,  which  is  but  fifteen  miles  from  Midleton;  two  at 
loughal ; one,  also,  six  miles  from  Midleton,  and  another  within  five  miles  of  it,  the 
master  of  which  is  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  The  governors  of  this  school  are  the 
visitors.  I here  are  no  particular  statutes  except  those  rules  relative  to  the  exhibition 
TKTvrtlrTaCmitt(in^e  , fholar„s  recommended  by  the  governors,  as  already  stated. 
A Mr.  Harris,  ox  Cork,  left  the  profit-rents  of  two  houses  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1723  (their 
vaiue  not  specified),  for  the  establishment  of  a mathematical  lectureship,  upon  certain 
conditions,  at  this  school ; but  the  bequest  has  never  been  paid  to  this  endowment  for 
what  reason  we  are  uninformed.” 


17607.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  is  contained  in  the  reports  of 
Commissioners  who  have  permanent  charge  of  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  who  were 
created  in  1813,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
whose  report  I have  just  read,  and  who  are  commonly  called  the  Clare-street  Board 
because  their  offices  are  m Clare-street.  In  their  report  made  in  1819  they  state  -—“We 
have  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  the  steps  designed  by  us  to  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  public  all  the  advantages  which  the  founders  of 
Mmieton  school  appear  to  have  had  in  view,  have  been  in  some  measure  retarded  by  the 
difficulty  which  had  interposed  (through  his  absence  abroad)  of  obtaining  the  signature  of 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  original  trustees  to  certain  legal  acts  calculated  to  set  in 
operation  those  measures  which  our  counsel  had  recommended.  The  gentleman  in 
question  being  now  returned  to  Ireland,  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  obstacle  will  be  got 
over  without  delay ; and  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  turn  all  the  funds  originally 
bestowed  by  the  endowment  into  their  proper  channel.” 

17608.  That  refers  to  certain  proceedings  that  were  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  leases  of  the  Midleton  school  which  were  apparently  recommended  to  be 
broken  by  the  Commissioners  of  1812.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  proceedings  is 
mentioned  in  a return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827.  From  that  paper  I 
read  the  following:— “ 1821,  13th  of  April.— Ordered,  That  the  secretary  write  to  Mr. 
M Causland*  for  a report  on  the  subject  of  this  foundation  (Midleton  school),  and  the  suit 
which  had  been  m contemplation  ; and  direct  him,  in  case  the  affairs  of  the  said  school  be 
before  this  board,  and  not  that  of  Charitable  Donations,  that  he  take  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Serjeant  Joy  on  the  subject,  whereon  the  counsel  of  this  board  and  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Attorney-General  disagree  and  lay  the  same  before  this  board.” 

17G09.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  certain  returns  that  were  made  to  Parlia- 
ment  in  1821,  with  regard  to  schools  in  Ireland.  It  is  there  mentioned  the  endowment 
of  the  Midleton  school  was  £200,  “ arising  from  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork,  devised  in 
trust  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Orkney,  in  1696.  Some  doubts  having  existed 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Education  a few  years  ago,  whether  a lease  made  by  the 
trustees  ought  not  to  be  impeached,  the  master,  whose  school  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  was 
directed  not  to  receive  any  rent  from  the  persons  deriving  under  such  lease.  The  house 
is  very  old  and  in  need  of  repair,  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  who  have  been  discontinued 
m consequence,  as  represented  by  the  master.” 

17610.  The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  their  Second  Report,  in 
1826,  mention  there  was  a school  at  Midleton,  of  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Grier  was 
master,  a Protestant — a free  school.  Endowment,  £100  a-year,  house  and  land.  “ House 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  slated ; cost  not  stated.  It  is  in  ruins,  except  one  wing  inhabited 
by  the  master.  No  scholars  since  the  year  1812.”  This  was  in  1826.  It  is  further 
stated “ This  schoolliouse  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  and 
by  her  endowed  with  an  estate  of  £200  annually.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
committee  of  governors.”  The  Commissioners  say  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  Scriptures 
were  read  or  not. 

17611.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  school  is 
contained  in  certain  returns  that  were  made  to  Parliament  in  1831.  It  is  mentioned  a 
school  at  Midleton— number  of  scholars  in  January,  1831,  ninety-five;  number  of 
boarders,  fifty-eight;  day  scholars,  thirty-seven ; free  pupils,  none.  The  endowment  is 
stated  to  be  £92  6s.  2d.  “Also  £36  18s.  5 £d.  for  usher  and  writing  master,  with  a large 
house  and  two  acres  of  land.” 

17612.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school  is  the 
decision  upon  the  proceedings  that  were  taken  in  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
leases.  The  proceedings  were  recommended  in  1812,  they  were  commenced  in  1828,  and  con- 
cluded in  Chancery  in  1833.  And  there  is  an  opinion  of  SirEdward  Sugden,  the  present  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Lynch,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  following  is  the  opinion : — Opinion  of  SirEdward  Sugden  and  Mr.  Lynch, 
referred  to  above — “We  are  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  Equity,  the 
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leases  in  question  are  breaches  of  trust,  and  can  only  be  supported  (if  they  can  be  so  sup- 
ported) on  the  peculiar  circumstances  stated  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Plunket.  The  circum- 
stances alluded  to  by  him  are  not  proved  in  the  cause,  and  are  referred  to  by  his  lordship  as 
matters  of  history  and  conjecture  rather  than  of  evidence.  His  lordship’s  reasoning  would 
in  effect  support  nearly  every  lease  granted  at  a remote  period,  the  very  act  of  granting  it 
would  be  deemed  a conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  a proposition  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  great  objection;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  similar  decision. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  lands  were  let  by  the  former  proprietors 
on  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  date  of  the  gift  they  were 
not  so  leased,  and  though  lands  in  Ireland  were  frequently  let  in  this  way,  yet  a very 
large  and  considerable  part  of  the  lands  in  Ireland  never  was  so  let ; and  whatever  we 
might  have  thought  as  to  a lease  for  lives,  containing  all  usual  covenants,  or  even  as  to  a 
lease  for  lives,  with  a limited  covenant  for  renewal,  our  opinion  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
leases  containing  no  covenant  except  that  for  perpetual  renewal,  and  containing  such  a 
covenant,  and  granted  in  consideration  of  fines,  amount  to  an  alienation ; and  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  a power  of  alienation  was  not  given  to  the  trustees. 

“ It  appears  to  us  that  no  decision  can  be  satisfactory  in  this  case,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a proper  case  for  an  appeal ; but  we  cannot 
venture  to  say  that  an  appeal  would  be  successful,  for  the  House  of  Lords  might  think  it 
right  to  follow  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland,  particularly,  as 
no  doubt  it  would  be  represented  that  the  title  to  many  other  properties  depends  upon  the 
decision ; and  the  house  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  affect  numerous  titles  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  decree  ought  not  to  be  acquiesced  in. 

(Signed)  “ E.  B.  Sugdek. 

“ A.  H.  Lynch. 

“ 28th  January,  1833.” 

17613.  In  consequence  of  that  opinion,  the  Glare-street  Board  proceeded  with  their 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ; and  in  1836,  the  decision  of  Lord  Plunket,  that  the  leases 
were  valid,  was  affirmed.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  endowment  was  limited  to  £200.  I 
have  gone  into  the  subject  of  the  leases  at  this  length,  because  Lord  Midleton’s  agent 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Commissioners  calling  attention  to  it,  and  requesting  that  it 
should  be  fully  inquired  into. 

17614.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools.  They  mention,  2,000  acres 
of  land  as  the  endowment,  and  state  other  matters,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  reports  I 
have  already  read;  they  mention  the  master  and  the  number  of  boys.  Mr.  J.  Turpin  was 
master,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  school  in  1830.  In  1830  there  were  sixty 
boarders,  twenty  day  scholars,  and  one  free  pupil;  total,  eighty-one.  In  1831  there  were 
seventy  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  and  one  free  pupil ; total,  eighty-nine.  In  1832 
there  were  sixty -five  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars,  and  two  free  pupils ; total,  eighty-five. 
In  1833  there  were  sixty  boarders,  twenty-three  day  scholars,  and  two  free  pupils;  total, 
eighty-five.  In  1834  there  were  fifty-seven  boarders,  twenty-one  day  scholars,  and  three 
free  pupils;  total,  eighty-one.  In  1835  there  were  fifty-nine  boarders,  seventeen  day 
scholars,  and  three  free  pupils;  total,  seventy-nine.  It  is  stated  the  boarders  pay  forty 
guineas  per  annum,  day  scholars  pay  eight  guineas  per  annum ; instruction  is  given  in 
Greek,  composition,  mathematics,  and  the  usual  branches. 

17615.  The  next  information  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  school  is 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Glare-street  Board,  in  the  year  1836,  “With  regard  to- 
Midleton  school,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  in  consequence 
of  very  expensive  and  tedious  law  proceedings,  connected  with  this  school  estate,  having 
been  brought  to  a close,  we  have  been  enabled  to  restore  to  this  school,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  flourishing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  those  exhibitions  with  which 
it  was  endowed  by  its  original  foundation.” 

17616.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  same  Board  for  1843,  in 
which  they  mention  that  a £30  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  E.  Sullivan.  Then  in  the  Report 
of  1845  they  mention  the  report  of  the  Midleton  school  again.  They  state,  “ That 
Midleton,  heretofore  enjoying  so  high  a public  reputation,  appears,  judging  from  the  great 
diminution  of  the  number  of  pupils,  to  have  fallen  in  estimation ; and  we  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  adjudicate  to  any  pupils  from  this  school  the  usual  annual  prizes  founded 
by  us  for  students  entering  the  university  from  this  foundation ; we  have,  however,  in 
consequence  of  distinguished  merit  in  his  academic  course,  granted  an  additional  prize  to 
E.  Sullivan,  formerly  educated  at  this  school.” 

17617.  In  the  Report  for  1846  it  is  mentioned  again,  “From  the  annual  returns  furnished 
to  us  by  the  masters  of  the  different  schools  of  private  endowment  throughout  the  country,  it 
appears  that  those  schools,  which  were  formerly  reported  as  being  most  fully  attended  by 
pupils,  continued  to  maintain  their  respective  positions,  with  the  exception  of  Midleton 
school,  which,  though  under  the  care  of  the  same  master  who  formerly  raised  it  to  a very 
successful  position,  has  latterly  very  much  retrograded.  We  have  reason  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  patrons  and  trustees  of  this  school  will  soon  be  enabled  to  place  it  in  a more 
satisfactory  position.” 

17618.  in  the  report  of  1847  they  state,  “With  reference  to  the  school  of  Midleton, 
which  had  latterly  become  very  inefficient  and  thinly  attended,  we  are  happy  to  inform 
your  Excellency,  that  the  late  master  having  resigned  his  office,  the  trustees  and  patrons 
of  that  school  have  appointed  as  master  a gentleman,  who,  it  is  stated  to  us,  has  every 
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prospect  of  restoring  the  school  to  that  higli  position  which  it  for  many  years  held  amongst  Midleton. 
those  in  the  south  of  Ireland.”  

17G 19.  Again  in  the  Report  of  1848  they  say,  “ Midleton  school,  which  for  a considerable  E^Jf^rhnnl 
period  had  been  the  most  flourishing  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  has  been  re-opened  by  a j)ocumenta 
master  lately  appointed  by  the  trustees ; and  as  he  is  reported  to  be  a person  of  experience,  Evidence.  ^ 
and  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  we  have,  at  a considerable 
outlay,  very  much  improved  the  sclioolhouse,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  school  will 
soon  resume  that  position  in  public  estimation,  which  it  for  a long  time  maintained.” 

17620.  ‘I  omitted  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  same  Board  for  1828.  The  only  material 
point  in  it  is,  that  during  all  the  time  the  law  proceedings  were  going  on  there  seems  to 
have  been  a fund  accumulated;  and  accordingly  a sum  of  £1,600  was  laid  out  in  building 
the  present  sclioolhouse  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate. 

17021.  The  next  information  with  regard  to  the  school  is  contained  in  certain  returns  that 
were  made  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1850.  It  is  there  mentioned  the  income  from  the 
Midleton  school  estate,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  October,  1845,  was  £92  6s.  2d  ; for 
1846,  £323  Is.  7 d. : and  for  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  £188  9s.  3d  in  each  year.  The  salary 
of  the  master  was  £92  6s.  In  1847  there  was  expended  on  the  sclioolhouse,  £226  19s.  5d  ; 
and  in  1848,  £57  11s.  4d  The  miscellaneous  disbursements  in  1849  amounted  to 
£675  2s.  Gd  That  item  is  explained  in  a subsequent  return  made  to  Parliament  in  May, 

1850,  in  which  is  stated  there  was  invested  in  the  Government  funds,  to  the  credit  of  the 
school,  £600.  Prizemen,  at  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  £50  ; mating  sewers, 
and  paving  yard,  £21  10s.  Gd;  insurance,  £3  12s.  I11  1846,  1817,  and  1848,  no  prizes 
were  awarded.  In  1845,  there  was  £30  to  a prizeman,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

17622.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a return  made  in  1853.  It  states  the 
number  of  boys  in  Midleton  school  on  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  was  twenty-nine.  The 
number  of  free  boys  in  1849  was  six;  in  1850,  six;  in  1851,  six;  and  in  1852,  five. 

17623.  The  next  information  is  contained  in  a return  made  to  Parliament  in  February, 

1854.  From  that  it  appears  the  number  of  boys  in  Midleton  school,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1853,  was  twenty-two ; on  the  1st  of  February,  1854,  twenty-six;  the  number  of 
free  boys  in  1853  was  five. 

17624.  There  is  another  return  made  to  Parliament  in  March,  1854,  which  mentions 
the  name  of  Midleton  school.  In  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  there  is  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  receipts,  in  each  year,  of  £22  13s.  Gd  That  would  appeal’  to  be  the  income 
arising  from  the  money  invested.  In  1853  the  amount  was  £ll  6s.  9d  The  salaries 
paid  to  masters  are  the  same  as  I have  already  stated  : to  assistant  masters,  £10  in  1850  ; 
and  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  £20.  In  1850  the  miscellaneous  disbursements  amounted 
to  £54  10s.  8 d. ; in  1851,  to  £3  12s. ; in  1852,  £34  Is.  8 d. ; in  1853,  £3  18s.  8d  From 
the  way  the  returns  are  made,  if  there  was  any  money  given  for  exhibitions  in  those  years 
it  would  be  included  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  disbursements.  In  1850  there  were 
five  free  scholars,  ten  day  scholars,  and  thirteen  boarders ; in  1851  there  were  six  free 
scholars,  nine  day  scholar’s,  and  fifteen  boarders ; in  1852  there  were  five  free  scholars, 
nine  day  scholars,  and  fourteen  boarders ; in  1853  there  were  five  free  scholars,  two  day 
scholars,  and  nineteen  boarders  ; the  charge  for  day  scholars  was  £8  8s. 

17625.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  entire  of  the  material  information  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  returns,  and  other  public  documents  before  the  Commissioners.  I shall 
now  proceed  to  state  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  school 
with  various  parties.  The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Allin : — 

••'Midleton,  Co.  Cork,  27th  January,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I would  feel  obliged  by  your  kindly  informing  me  if  the  Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  mean  to  hold  an  investigation  into  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  Midleton  Endowed  School,  and  if  so,  when  and  where  it  is  likely  to 
be  held ; also,  if  the  Commissioners  intend  to  summon  parties  before  them  who  may  be  in  a 
position  to  give  useful  information,  from  their  local  knowledge,  as  otherwise  there  may  be 
an  indisposition  shown  to  volunteer  what  may  prove  a disagreeable  task. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Axlin,  j.p. 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

“ Secretary,  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Endowed 
“ Schools  in  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle.”  ' 

17626.  The  following  letter  was  sent  in  reply : — 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

Dublin  Castle,  20th  February,  1855. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  forward  to  you  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  they  are  proceeding,  and  to 
inform  you  that  they  intend  to  hold  a public  Court  ‘ to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds, 
and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  schools.’ 

“ In  this  inquiry  Midleton  school  will  be  included.  The  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
Court  with  respect  to  it  lias  not  as  yet  been  fixed,  but  public  notice  will  be  given  of  these 
arrangements.  The  Commissioners  wall  not  limit  themselves  to  voluntary  statements,  but 
will  summon  before  them  such  persons  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  will  give  them 
useful  information  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 

“ If  there  are  any  facts  and  circumstances  with  respect  to  Midleton  school  to  which  you 
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feel  bound  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  they  will  receive  a statement  of 
these  from  you  at  once,  and  make  them  a subject  of  inquiry  on  there  visitation  to  the 
school. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretaiy. 

“ Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Midleton, 

County  Cork.” 

17627.  To  that  communication  no  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Allin,  so  that  he  brought 
at  that  time  no  statement  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
school. 

17628.  The  next  communication  relative  to  the  school  is  from  the  agent  of  Lord 
Midleton : — 

“ Delgany,  Col  Wicklow,  February  23rd,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I am  desired  by  Lord  Midleton,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  to 
state  that  he  has  no  documents  in  his  possession  connected  with  the  Midleton  school. 
He  was  elected  a trustee  some  years  ago,  but  from  absence  was  prevented  ever  taking 
any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

“ The  present  trustees  are,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  Reverend  F. 
Jones,  rector  of  Midleton ; Lord  Shannon,  Richard  Goold  Adams,  Esq. ; James  Brook 
Midleton,  and  Lord  Midleton.  The  endowment  is  land  to  the  value  of  about  £200 
a-year,  situated  near  Kinsale ; these  lands,  I have  heard,  are  let  much  below  their  value, 
and  some  steps  were  taken  some  years  ago,  I believe,  to  break  the  leases,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. An  investigation  was  held  last  year  before  the  trustees  into  the  management  of  the 
school,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Cork  presided,  in  consequence  of  serious  charges  being 
brought  against,  the  master  by  the  parents  of  one  of  the  pupils.  Any  further  information 
which  I can  afford,  or  any  assistance  which  I could  render  to  the  Commissioners,  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  render. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  W.  Scott. 

“■  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Dublin  Castle.” 

17  629.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  through  their  secre- 
tary, and  they  have  made  a return,  which  I read.  I The  return  is  read].  A return  has  also 
been  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgens,  the  master  of  the  school,  which  I read.  [The 
return  is  read]. 

17630.  These  were  the  papers  before  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  the  Court  was  held 
at  Cork.  In  consequence  of  his  communication  Mr.  Allin  received  a notice  to  attend  at 
Cork,  and  he  did  attend.  Two  of  the  Commissioners  came  here  and  held  an  inquiry,  and 
from  what  occurred  it  was  determined  to  hold  this  adjourned  inquiry.  When  the  Commis- 
sioners decided  upon  this  further  inquiry,  they  directed  summonses  to  be  addressed  to 
various  parties.  Mr.  Allin  was  summoned,  and  the  following  communication  was  received 
from  him : — 

“ Midleton,  5th  December,  1855. 

“ Sir,— I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  both  yesterday’s  communications  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  and  beg  in  reply  to  say  my  son’s  name  is  Thomas 
Allin,  jun. ; that  he  is  at  present  a patient  at  Dr.  Burton’s  hydropathic  establishment,  St. 
Anne’s  Hill,  Blarney,  Cork;  he  has  been  so  ill,  I have  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  rooms 
in  college  and  take  his  name  off  the  books ; but  I fully  expect  he  will  be  able  to  attend. 

I would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  Richard  Goold  Adams,  Esq.,  j.p.,  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  inquiry,  and  requested  to  state  why  he  refused  to  sign  the  minute  as  drawn  up 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  which  minute  was,  I understand,  directed  to  be  drawn  up  at 
his  suggestion,  and  placed  on  the  records  of  the  school.  It  would  be  also  well  if  John 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Cloyne  House,  Cloyne  ; Henry  Welland,  Esq.,  Killeagh  Farm,  Midle- 
ton; Daniel  Humphreys,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  Midleton;  Mr.  George  Courtney  Burke,  Midle- 
ton ; and  Mr.  Edward  Stokes,  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  Midleton,  were  summoned. 
With  respect  to  the  copy  of  the  minute,  I intend  forwarding  it,  and  some  explanatory 
documents,  this  week.  I have  deferred  hitherto  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
my  own  engagements,  and  partly  horn  the  almost  insuperable  feeling  of  disgust  which  I 
entertain  towards  the  Midleton  endowed  school,  certainly  not  mitigated  by  some  recent 
occurrences.  I believe  it  has  been  sought  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  at  least 
one  of  the  Commissioners  that  I have  been  influenced  by  vindictive  feelings  in  this  case 
but  if  I had  been,  I think  I would  have  made  some  decided  and  positive  charge  to  the 
Commissioners,  which  you  know  I have  not  done,  and  that  when  I attended  in  Cork  in 
August,  I merely  told  you  that  if  I am  called  on  I would  wish  to  make  a few  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  master  is  appointed,  which  I consider  most 
objectionable. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

,,  .,  ,,  . _ _ “ Thomas  Allin. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretaiy,  &c.” 

17631.  I can  corroborate  Mr.  Allin  in  that  circumstance.  The  only  communication  he 
made  to  me  in  the  Court  at  Cork  was  what  is  stated  in  the  letter.  He  did  not  make  anv 
charge  against  Dr.  Hodgens,  or  against  the  school.  The  two  communications  from  the 
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Commissioners  to  which  he  refers  were— the  one,  a letter  enclosing  a summons  for 
himself,  and  asking  the  name  of  his  son,  and  the  other  was  a letter  asking  him,  by  diree- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  who  visited  the  school  in  August,  for  copies  of  the  minute 
that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  the  charges  before  them  I 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  All-in  ; — 

ct  „ T ..  . . , “Midleton,  7th  December,  1855. 

bn*,—. in  compliance  with  the  notice  given  me,  I now  forward  the  copy  of  the  minute  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  with  reference  to  the  inquiry  held  at  the  endowed 
school,  Midleton,  April,  18o4  ; also  copies  of  other  documents  connected  with  and  tending 
to  explain  it ; but  I cannot  avoid  making  a few  observations  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  understand  the  case.  For  years  previous  to  November,  1853, 1 found  so  much  to  com- 
plain of  m the  neglected  state  of  the  school,  and  the  total  want  of  discipline  that  I 
repeatedly  requested  the  interference  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  the  local  visitor  of  the  school 
.llus  I did  again  and  again  by  myself,  as  well  as  at  times  with  the  Rev.  William  Meade 
who  had  sons  at  the  school.  I also  tried  the  interference  of  a private  friend,  but,  instead 
of  improvement,  matters  became  so  decidedly  worse,  that  I removed  my  eldest  son  leav- 
ing the  second,  Thomas,  who  was  most  studious,  to  get  on  as  well  as  he  could  at  the 
school,  keeping  the  exhibition  in  view,  as  he  was  then  too  young  to  enter  college  He 
warned  me  not  to  send  his  next  brother  to  Dr.  H.,  and,  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  it 
voluntarily  put  him  himself  through  all  the  drudgery  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  grammars’ 
and  on  into  Virgil  and  Sallust.  In  August,  1852,  under  most  painful  circumstances,  Mr! 
Lurpin  kindly  offered  to  allow  my  son  Thomas  to  go  to  him  twice  a-week,  and  that  he 
would  then  go  over  with  him  any  thing  he  had  read  in  the  interim;  and  so  matters  con- 
tinued up  to  the  date  of  Dr.  H.’s  letter,  No.  1,  a period  of  about  fifteen  months,  my  son 
attending  school  all  that  time  not,  probably,  more  than  once  a-week,  and  not  a question 
asked,  either  from  this  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  from  me,  his  parent,  why  or  where  he 
absented  himself.  At  all  events.  Dr.  II.  cannot  deny  his  being  his  pupil  to  18th  July 
1853,  as  I hold  his  receipt  to  that  date,  and  another  document  to  establish  it.  I have  not 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  I paid  him  to  the  18th  October,  1853,  but  the  document  to 
prove  it  has  been  unfortunately  mislaid ; but  we  have  here  Dr.  II.  self-convicted  under 
his  own  hand,  of  the  grossest  neglect,  when  lie  says,  1 It  has  recently  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  Thomas  has  been  reading  with  Mr.  Turpin.’  Why  did  he  not  ascertain  this 
the  very  first  or  second  day  he  absented  himself  from  school,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  if 
he  had  paid  the  most  common  ordinary  attention  to  his  pupils,  who,  certainly  all  through 
were  few  enough  in  number  for  him  to  have  looked  after.  He  might,  it  appears,  have 
absented  himself  and  misspent  his  time  unquestioned,  but  to  avail  himself  of  the  kind  and 
friendly  offer  of  the  best  classical  scholar  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  for  a youngster  to 
show  such  an  anxiety  for  his  own  improvement,  was  an  unpardonable  offence,  only  to  be 
atoned  for  by  expulsion  and  disqualification  for  the  exhibition,  to  enable  him’ to  compete 
for  which  was  the  sole 'reason  of  my  continuing  him  in  any  way  as  Dr.  H.’s  pupil  for  those 
fifteen  months.  In  1853  Mr.  Turpin  directed  my  son’s  attention  especially  to  composition 
and  made  him  compete  for  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  prize  for  undergraduates  in  hexameter 
verse,  and  his  composition  was  successful,  but  he  himself  was  ineligible  to  receive  the 
prize,  as  he  had  not  then  entered  college;  and  to  a friend  who  chanced  to  congratulate  me 
on  his  success  I happened  to  say— “ Any  merit  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  kind  instruc- 
tion.” This  it  was  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  offensive  expression,  false  ; and  as  Dr.  H. 
refused  to  apologize  for  it  when  required  to  do  so  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  No.  4,  and  to 
withdraw  the  virtual  expulsion  of  my  son,  &c.,  the  only  alternative  left  me  was  to  bring  this 
matter  and  state  of  the  school  generally  before  the  visitors.  You  will  perceive  Dr. 
H.  did  not  make  it  a condition  that  my  son  should  keep  the  school  hours,  as  that  would 
have  entailed  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  keeping  them  himself;  as  the 
only  ghost  of  an  usher,  from  the  1st  January  to  that  7th  November,  was  the  French 
teacher,  whose  instruction  my  son  did  not  require— (I  may  here  observe  that  the  classical 
usher,  in  the  year  1852,  was,  I believe,  also  a divinity  student  attending  lectures  in 
T.C.D.,  thus  accomplishing  rather  perplexing  duties  as  he  best  could  at  the  same  time) 
— and  on  principle  I resisted  the  attempt  to  dwarf  the  acquirements  of  my  sonin  this  dog- 
and-manger  fashion,  and  this  interference  with  my  duty  as  a parent  to  procure  him  every 
assistance  in  my  power ; and  you  have  my  reply  to  Dr.  H.,  written  under  wounded  feeling 
(No.  2).  You  have  Dr.  H.’s  letter  (No.  3),  which  I am  sure  no  gentleman  would  receive 
as  an  apology  for  a deliberately  penned  insult;  and  on  the  15th  November  I sent  copy, 
No.  4,  to  Mr.  Jones,  giving  the  alternative  to  Dr.  H.  of  acceding  to  my  requirements, 
or  that  I would  otherwise  bring  the  whole  matter,  school  and  all,  under  the  notice  of  the 
bishop,  &c.  Mr.  Jones  returned,  saying  he  could  effect  nothing;  that  Dr.  H.  refused  to 
apologize,  stating  he  used  the  word  ‘false’  in  its  philosophical  sense,  not  in  its  ordinary 
sense;  but  Mr.  Jones  added,  no  casuistry  could  relieve  him  from  the  manifest  duty  of 
apologizing.  After  waiting  a few  days,  to  no  purpose,  I called  on  the  bishop,  who 
expressed  great  regret,  indeed,  at  my  statement ; promised  to  hold  the  visitation  as  early 
m the  ensuing  year  as  his  engagements  would  permit.  He  then  referred  me  to  the  arch- 
deacon, him  self  also  a visitor,  who  professed  great  indignation  at  my  statement,  adding— 

' Let  him  resign,  if  he  will  not  do  the  duty.’  About  an  hour  afterwards  I passed  him  in  the 
street,  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Rev.  William  Meade  above  referred  to ; and,  judg- 
ing from  his  manner,  he  had  been  seeking  a corroboration  of  my  statement  from  him.  &I 
took  an  opportunity,  immediately  afterwards,  of  ascertaining  that  my  surmise  was  correct, 
and  that  lie  said  to  him  also,  ‘ Let  him  resign  if  he  will  not  perform  the  duty ;’  adding— 

‘ Why  did  you  not  tell  me  how  matters  were  ?’  While  daily  expecting,  from  month  to 
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Midletok.  month,  a notice  that  the  promised  inquiry  would  he  held,  I was  deeply  mortified  at  a 

77  Tti  message  being  conveyed  to  me  from  the.  Archdeacon,  through  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  month  of 

Endowd  School.  April,  to  know  if  I still  persevered  in  demanding  an  inquiry ; and  I enclose  you  an  extract 
Documentary  ' (No.  5)  from  my  reply  to  the  Archdeacon,  showing  that  I felt  rather  indignant  at  the  sug- 
Evidence.  * gestion,  as  well  as  the  shameful  delay  that  had  occurred.  You  will  bear  in  mind  Midleton 

is  only  thirteen  miles  from  Cork,  with  a level  road,  and  requiring,  in  time,  an  hour  and 
a-half;  and  vet  nearly  five  months  were  allowed  to  elapse  without  any  thing  being,  done. 

“ When  the  visitation  was  about  being  held,  1 stated  that  I required  Mr.  Meade’s  attend- 
ance as  a witness,  and  that  I would  wish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbings  and  another  clergyman  to 
be  present,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  as  the  affair  had  excited  much  local  attention,  and  that 
it  was  only  fair  some  persons  should  hear  and  be  able  to  state  what  really  occurred.  This 
most  reasonable  proposition  the  Archdeacon  strenuously  resisted ; but  the  Bishop  at  length 
decided  most  fairly  with  me,  and  admitted  them.  I handed  in  four  charges  in  writing,  and 
these  at  the  conclusion  the  Bishop  folded  up  and  took  away  with  him.  Great  was  my 
surprise  on  being  given  the  minute  to  rend  by  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  Archdeacon’s  request,  to 
find  that  the  Archdeacon  had  quite  altered  the  charges  I had  preferred,  and  substituted 
others,  in  which  I perceived  a decided  difference.  This  I protested  against  in  the  strongest 
manner1,  as  being  most  unfair  and  unjust,  and  offered  him  a copy  of  those  I had  advanced. 
I also  objected  most  decidedly  to  tiie  statement  that  Dr.  LI.  had  offered  to  apologize,  as 
Dr.  H.’s  second  letter  denied  he  had  made  use  of  any  offensive  expression;  and  when  the 
word  false  was  subsequently  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Jones,  he  positively  refused  to 
apologize  for  it.  I can  only  say  the  investigation  was  conducted  most  patiently  and  perse- 
veringly  by  the  Bishop,  for  a period  of  four  hours ; the  finding  of  the  visitors,  as  delivered 
by  his  lordship,  was  a very  different  affair  from  the  epitome  presented  by  the  Archdeacon, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Adams,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was,  I understand,  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up  and  placed  on  the  records  of  the  school,  declined  signing  it ; and  the  Archdeacon,  not- 
withstanding my  protest,  still  persisted  in  using,  as  mine,  what  I utterly  repudiated.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  the  Archdeacon  subsequently  offered  me  a copy  of  the 
minutes,  clogged  with  the  condition  that  I was  not  to  give  it  publicity ; this  I refused,  and 
demanded  a copy,  as  my  right,  unfettered  by  any  conditions,  as  I had  handed  in  written 
charges,  which  the  trustees  could  make  any  use  of  they  chose ; and  on  being  subsequently 
furnished  with  the  copy  I required,  I quietly  deposited  it  in  my  desk,  till  I could  know  if 
my  son  would  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  exhibition,  as,  if  not,  I was  quite  determined 
to  have  given  it  and  other  matters  a publicity  that  would  not  have  been  agreeable ; but 
owing  to  the  kind  and  generous  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  he  was  allowed  as  a 
candidate,  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  obtained  the  first  place  in  1854,  on  109  marks;  being 
the  best  answering  that  had  been  there  for  some  years.  He  also  got  the  first  place  in 
October,  1854,  on  the  best  answering  his  tutor  (a  copy  of  whose  letter  I enclose)  states  he 
ever  heard  in  the  hall.  Since  this  visitation  in  April,  1854,  in  which  even  the  Archdeacon  s 
minute  shows  the  existence  of  so  much  that  was  reprehensible,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
proper  inspection  and  supervision,  there  has  not  been  any  visitation  held,  nor,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  any  inquiry  made  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  months  past,  though  Midleton  still 
remains  only  thirteen  miles  from  Cork ; it  were  now  indeed  full  time  that  the  system  of 
solicitation  were  done  away  with,  and  merit  alone  recognised  in  the  appointment  of  a 
master.  No  man  is  more  deeply  interested  than  I am  in  the  well-being  and  efficient 
working  of  this  school;  with  a family  of  eleven  children,  and  moderate  means,  I am 
obliged  to  pay  some  hundreds  per  annum  for  educational  purposes,  and  have  five  sons  still 
to  be  educated,  not  included  in  that  outlay. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Ai,i,in. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq. 

“ Secretary,  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Endowed 
“ Schools  in  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle.” 

17032.  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  visitation,  as  follows : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  visitors  of  Midleton  school,  held  April  lltli,  1854,  in  the  School- 
house,  in  consequence  of  a complaint  made  against  the  master  of  the  school : 

“ Present : — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  in  the  chair ; Richard  Goold 
Adams,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Rev.  Francis  Jones,  Rector  of  Midleton,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  Yicar- 
General  of  Cloyne. 

“ After  a letter  of  apology  from  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
had  been  read — 

“ Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  appeared,  and  preferred  the  following  charges  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hodgens,  master  of  the  school : 

“ 1st.  That  Dr.  Hodgens  had  written  to  him  a most  improper  and  offensive  letter,  con- 
taining the  word  false,  in  reference  to  some  statement  made  by  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
retract  the  same,  though  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  afforded  to  him. 

“ 2nd.  That  Dr.  Hodgens  had  virtually  expelled  a son  of  his  from  the  school,  thereby 
depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  exhibition  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  to  which  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  gave  him  a fair  claim. 

“ 3rd.  Great  irregularity,  and  want  of  punctuality  in  the  master’s  attendance  during 
school  hours,  and  the  consequent  insubordination  and  absence  of  proper  discipline 
amongst  the  boys. 
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“ 4th.  Want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  assistants,  the  school  having  been  for  a consider-  Midleton. 

able-  time  without  any  classical  assistant;  and  the  present  assistant  being  a foreigner,  , 

unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  and  a Roman  Catholic.  EndL^dsfhoo 

“•  In  reply  to  the  first  charge.  Dr.  Hodgens  stated  that, -not  having  kept  a copy  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Allin,  he  had  written  to  him,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  giving  offence,  Evidence. ' 
requesting  him  to  point  out  the  expressions  of  which  he  complained,  and  declaring  his 
readiness  to  explain  or  apologize  for  them.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  through  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  to  explain  the  matter. 


“ With  reference  to  the  second  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens  asserted  that  he  considered  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Allin's  son  for  more  than  three  months,  with  the  exception  of  two  days, 
as  a withdrawal  of  his  son  from  the  school  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allin.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Allin  maintained  that  the  terms  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  letter,  and  the  condition  stated  in 
it,  amounted  to  a refusal  to  admit  his  son  as  a pupil  in  the  school. 

“ Mr.  Allin  also  denied  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  assertion  as  to  the  period  of 
time  during  which  his  son  was  absent  from  the  school. 


“ The  visitors  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Allin’s  son  was  not  disqualified  by 
the  absence  in  question,  for  competing  for  the  exhibition  on  entrance  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; and  they  trust  that  the  same  view  of  the  matter  would  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education. 


“ On  investigating  the  third  charge,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Hodgens  was  in  the  general 
habit  of  not  coming  into  the  school  before  breakfast,  until  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and,  after 
breakfast,  not  coming  in  until  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  of  quitting  it’a^ain 
some  time  before  the  school  broke  up  at  three  o’clock. 

“ In  reply,  Dr.  Hodgens  stated  that  the  hours  before  breakfast  were  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  lessons,  and  that  an  assistant  was  invariably  in  the  school  while  he  was  absent. 

“ Various  acts,  showing  the  irregularities  and  want  of  discipline  that  prevailed 
during  the  absence  of  the  master,  were  then  proved. 

“ In  reply  to  the  fourth  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens  stated  that  a former  excellent  classical 
assistant  had  quitted  him  unexpectedly,  and  his  successor,  appointed  after  some  interval, 
had  recently  died. 

“ That,  for  a time,  when  the  boys  were  few  in  number,  he  thought  he  could  himself 
undertake  all  the  classical  teaching,  and  had  engaged  his  present  assistant  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  French  and  mathematics  especially,  with  a view  to  the  instruction  of  such  of 
the  pupils  as  were  intended  for  the  army ; and  that  he  considered  him  also  fully  com- 
petent to  teach  the  junior  class  in  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics- 

“ That,  as  the  number  of  boarders  had  now  increased  to  nineteen  (nearly  double  its 
former  amount),  lie  had  secured  the  services  of  a highly  competent  gentleman,  who  would 
enter  upon  his  duties  after  the  Easter  vacation. 

“ Mr.  Allin  then  referred  to  various  instances  of  improper  conduct  by  some  of  the  boys 
after  school  hours,  proving  a want  of  due  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hodgens  ; 
and  stated  that  the  general  character  of  the  school  had,  in  consequence,  suffered  so  much 
in  public  estimation,  that  some  persons  had  withdrawn  their  sons,  while  others  had  been 
deterred  from  sending  them  to  the  institution.  Rev.  Mr.  Meade,  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbings,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodroofe,  deposed  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement: 

“In  conclusion,  the  chairman  admonished  Dr.  Hodgens,  pointing  out  the  insufficiency 
of  his  hours  of  attendance  in  the  school,  impressing  the  necessity  there  existed  for  there 
being  present,  during  all  hours  of  school  business,  some  person  of  sufficient  authority  to 
preserve  order  among  the  boys,  and  remarking  strongly  on  the  unfavourable  estimation  in 
which  the  school  is  held  at  present  by  persons  the  best  qualified  for  forming  a judgment  upon 
the  subject,  and  interested  in  the  highest  degree  in  whatever  relates  to  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  school. 


“ It  was  further  intimated  that  should  charges  of  so  grave  a nature  be  preferred  at  a 
future  occasion  against  the  management  of  the  school,  they  would  be  forthwith  laid 
before  the  Board  in  Dublin  for  the  regulation  of  endowed  schools. 

“It  was  also  ordered  that  this  minute  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  trustees  of  the  school.” 


1763B.  There  is  no  signature  to  that  copy  of  the  minutes.  This  is  a copy  of  the  four 
charges,  as  made  by  Mr.  Allin  to  the  trustees : — 

“ 1st.  Dr.  Hodgens  wrote  complainant,  as  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils,  the  offensive  letter 
now  produced,  without  the  least  provocation ; and  has  neither  withdrawn  or  retracted  it, 
though  ample  opportunity  has  been  given  him. 

“ 2nd.  Dr.  Hodgens  virtually  expelled  complainant’s  son  from  the  Midleton  endowed 
school  without  assigning  any  real  offence;  and  has  thereby  arrogated  to  himself  the  complete 
control  over  the  exhibitions,  according  to  his  whim  and  caprice. 

“ 3rd.  Dr.  Hodgens’  want  of  regular  personal  attendance  during  school  hours ; his  neglect 
of  these  hours ; and  of  the  proper  superintendence  of  his  boys  "in  arid  out  of  school,  and 
the  results ; and 

“ 4th.  Dr.  Hodgens’  want  of  suitable  and  efficient  assistants,  though  his  advertisements  in 
the  public  prints  state  the  contrary,  as  also  that  the  trustees  hold  an  annual  visitation.” 

17634.  The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  Allin: — 

“ Midleton,  8th  December,  1855. 

“ Sin, — With  reference  to  the  documents  forwarded  you  ye'sterday,  I beg  to  say  that,  in 
sending  them,  I only  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed'  Schools ; 

6 B 
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and  that  I distinctly  disclaim  being  considered  as  having  myself  advanced  charges  against 
the  master  of  the  Midleton  school  to  the  Commissioners,  or  having  requested  from  them  an 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  that  school,  as  I consider  it  would  have  been  most 
reprehensible  in  me,  were  I a second  time  to  demand  adjudication  on  charges  that  had  been 
previously  disposed  of;  but  if  the  Commissioners,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  determined 
to  call  upon  me  to  substantiate  charges  put  forward  by  me  in  April,  1854 — and  the  existence 
of  the  minute  would  seem  to  render  it  almost  unavoidable — I am  quite  prepared  to  do  so  in 
every  particular ; and  with  that  view  it  was  that,  as  Dr.  H.  had,  in  August,  thought  fit  to 
impugn  my  veracity,  that  I returned  you  other  names,  as  also  my  son’s.  At  the  inquiry, 
April,  1854,  I used  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  name  with  his  full  approval — his  son  had  been  at  the 
school,  but  was  removed.  I was  also  authorized  by  Mr.  Welland  to  use  his  name ; he  has 
not,  and  will  not,  send  his  son  to  the  school,  and  is  in  consequence  obliged  to  keep  a resident 
tutor  for  him.  Mr.  D.  Humphreys  also  authorized  me  to  use  his  name,  as  to  the  general 
character,  &c.,  of  the  school.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  been  writing  master  in  the  mornings  at 
Dr.  H.’s,  was  examined  as  to  the  attendance  of  Dr.  H.  before  breakfast,  the  hour  at  which  he 
came  in,  and  to  the  state  of  insubordination  that  prevailed.  Mr.  G.  C.  Burke  had  also  a son 
at  the  school,  and  removed  him. 

“ 1 have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Allin. 


“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq., 

“ Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  Dublin  Castle.” 

17635.  There  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Allin: — 

“Midleton,  10th  December,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I think  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  as  sworn  to  before  the  Commissioners  in 
August,  should  be  produced  on  Thursday  next ; and  as  it  differs  quite  from  that  given  in 
April,  1854 — as,  in  minute  as  to  my  son’s  absence — the  discrepancy  should  be  accounted  for; 
in  the  former  it  is  sworn  to  have  been  six  months,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
more  than  three  months,  from  July  18tli  till  7th  November.  And  as  the  inquiry  appears  now 
to  be  assuming  larger  dimensions,  I beg  to  enclose  a copy  of  Mr.  Turpin’s  letter,  to  one  of 
mine  returning  him  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  my  son,  proving  how  completely  he  was 
indebted  to  that  kindness  for  his  education,  though  Dr.  II.  was  paid  by  me  at  the  same  time. 
I also  enclose  a copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  when  I ascertained  that, 
notwithstanding  my  objection,  the  minute  had  beeu  inserted  on  the  school  records,  protesting 
against  it  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  unfair.  In  proof  of  the  slight  hope  for  this 
school,  I would  observe,  that  when  I addressed  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Archdeacon 
in  April,  1854 — an  extract  from  which  was  sent  you  on  Friday — I met  him  immediately 
after  in  Cork,  and  he  said,  ‘ As  I now  see  you,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  you ; but 

Mr.  has  fully  confirmed  all  you  have  said  about  the  school,  and  you  may  rest  assured  it 

shall  be  placed  in  a state  fully  satisfactory  to  you ;'  and  the  way  that  promise  has  been 
fulfilled,  has  been  by — at  the  investigation — trying  to  exclude  the  small  fraction  of  the  public 
whose  admission  I requested,  and  a minute  the  most  unjust  in  stating  even  the  evidence, 
although  never  having  since  then  visited  the  school,  nor,  as  far  as  1 could  learn,  made  even 
an  inquiry  respecting  it. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Allin. 


“ In  this  wealthy  district,  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  at  times  there  has  been  only  one 
paying  day-boy  attending  the  school,  and  that  even  all  the  numbers  on  the  foundation  have 
not  been  full,  though  taught  gratuitously. 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.” 

17636.  I now  read  the  letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Allin  and  Dr.  Hodgens: — 

“ My  dear  Sir, — It  has  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  that  your  son  Thomas  has  been 
reading  with  Mr.  Turpin.  I considered  him  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
modern  philological  knowledge  so  indispensable  at  the  present  day,  and  looked  forward  to 
his  future  career  as  one  which  would  reflect  credit  on  my  exertions.  The  merit  attributed 
to  his  composition  in  Latin  verse,  for  the  vice-chancellor’s  prize,  proves  this ; though,  as  I have 
been  informed,  you  have  taken  pains  to  attribute  its  success  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  kind  and 
disinterested  exertions.  In  justice  to  myself,  I must  say  that  I consider  the  representation 
false.  Have  not  all  my  pupils  been  successful?  Latin  verse  composition  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  classical  honors.  Mr.  Turpin  can  testify  that  neither  William 
Meade  nor  Bartholomew  Jones,  nor  even  his  own  two  nephews,  had  ever  written  one  line  of* 
Latin  verse  before  they  came  to  me,  and  yet  they  have  obtained  the  highest  honors-in  classics. 

“ I ask,  therefore,  was  the  transfer  made  from  want  of  confidence  in  me?  You  have,  at  all 
events,  taken  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  that  impression  on  the  public. 

“ Thomas  has  necessarily  occupied  no  inconsiderable  portion  of' my  time.  Is  it  fair  that  I 
should  have  all  the  trouble,  and  that  the  merit  should  go  elsewhere?  He  must  be  solely  my 
pupil,  or  not  at  all. 

“If  you  cannot  give  me  a positive  assurance  to  this  effect,  I shall  no  longer  regard  him 
as  one  of  my  pupils.  I think  myself  qualified  to  conduct  his  education  in  either  classics 
or  science.  I shall  not,  therefore,  allow  you  to  send  your  son  where  you  think  he  may  be 
better  taught  in  one  department,  and  permit  him  to  come  to  me  for  what  you  know  he 
cannot  get  in  the  same  quarter.  If  you  pursued  this  line  of  conduct,  I would  lay  no  claim 
to  merit  for  whatever  success  might  attend  him  in  college,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  to  whom  it  was  due. 
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*•  1 am  reluctantly-  compelled  to  address  you  thus.  I make  these  remarks  solely  in  justice 
to  my  public  character,  and  from  no  feeling  of  anger  whatever,  which,  as  a Christian,  I should 
indeed  deeply  deplore. 


“Midleton,  November  7th,  1853.” 


“ Believe  me,  as  ever,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“ Edward  P.  Hodgens. 
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. “ Midleton,  November  10th,  1853. 

“ bin, —Without  referring  more  particularly  to  the  arrogance  and  assurance  which 
characterise  the  letter  you  thought  fit  to  address  to  me  oil  the  7th  of  this  month,  I shall 
merely  observe,  you  have  presumed  to  make  an  assertion  in  reference  to  me  which  the  usages 
of  society  do  not  permit ; and  I shall,  therefore,  treat  it  as  all  such  communications  deserve 
to  be  treated. 


“ Rev.  E.  Hodgens,  Midleton.” 


“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Allin. 


17637.  I now  read  the  reply  of  Dr.  Hodgens: — 

“ Sir, — I think  I know  what  is  due  to  the 1 usages  of  society,’  and  must,  therefore,  deny  that 
I have  made  use  of  any  expression  which  contravenes  them.  If  I have  offended  in  that 
respect,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  * usages  of 
society,’  and  a still  higher  authority  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  if  you  had  directed  my  attention  to  the 
particular  expression  of  which  you  complain,  and  asked  an  explanation,  ami  I should  at  once 
have  apologized  for  it. 

“ I close  this  correspondence ; but  not  without  adding  that  I perceive  neither  ‘ arrogance’ 
nor  1 assurance’  in  what  I have  written. 


“ Midleton,  November  11th,  1853.” 


“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Edward  P.  Hodgens 


17638.  The  next  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Allin,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  F.  Jones : 


“ Midleton,  15th  November,  1853. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I am  most  anxious  to  guard  against  all  misconception  as  to  our  conver- 
sation of  yesterday,  and  therefore  trust  you  will  not  forget  that  though,  at  your  request,  I 
have  deferred  calling  on  the  Bishop  till  this  day  week,  nothing  shall  then  prevent  my 
carrying  my  determination  into  effect,  short  of  an  apology  for  the  offensive  expression  used 
towards  me,  a total  withdrawal  and  retraction  of  the  authority  assumed,  and  a positive 
promise  and  assurance  that  the  system  of  neglect  and  want  of  proper  personal  superintendence 
so  universally  complained  of,  as  you  know  for  years  past,  shall  be  altogether  discontinued, 
and  followed  by  a total  change.  I want  to  impress  upon  you,  that  no  milk-and-water  settle- 
ment of  this  matter  will  satisfy  me.  I disclaim  all  private  feelings,  but  now  that  I can  bring 
the  circumstances  of  this  school  forward,  with  advantage  to  the  public,  be  assured  I shall 
not  shrink  from  doing  so. 

“ Rev.  F.  Jones,  Midleton.” 


17639.  The  next  is  part  of  a letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  : — 

“Midleton,  4th  April,  1854. 

“ Sir, — I received  with  some  regret  your  message  to-day  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jones,  to 
know  if  I still  desired  the  investigation  -with  respect  to  the  Midleton  school  to  be  proceeded  with. 

“ Surely  the  delay  of  nearly  five  months,  that  has  already  occurred,  has  not  been  in  any 
way  attributable  to  me ; and  if  the  public  and  I had  then  just  grounds  for  complaint,  matters 
continuing  still  in  the  same  state,  there  can  now  be  no  possible  reason  for  not  thoroughly 
ascertaining  the  state  of  this  school ; and  even  if  I were  unwilling  to  come  forward,  I trust 
you  will  pardon  my  saying  it  would  still  be  the  bounden  duty  of  those  visitors  to  whom  I 
had  complained,  as  guardians  for  the  public,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  endowment. 

“ Obviously,  it  must  be  desired  by  those  dignitaries  of  our  church  who  have  control  in 
the  matter,  that  our  Protestant  children  should  secure  that  education  here  to  which  they 
liave  an  indisputable  right,  and  failing  in  which,  they  must,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  be 
handed  over  to  the  training  of  a Roman  Catholic  teacher.” 


17640.  One  of  the  two  other  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allin,  is  from  Mr.  Turpin : — 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note,  which  contains  a too 
favourable  appreciation  of  my  sendees.  You  also  mistake  in  considering  such  sendees  a 
trouble ; for  1 assure  you  most  sincerely,  it  was  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  have  had  so 
powerful  an  inducement  for  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  ‘ old  friends,’  in  communion 
with  whom  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent;  nor  was  this  gratification 
lessened  by  the  fact,  that  I was  the  instrument  of  imparting  it  to  a youth  of  such  intelligence, 
industry,  and  gentlemanly  demeanour,  as  your  son.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  simply  making 
excursions,  but  have  travelled  over  the  entire  course  appointed  for  undergraduates,  with 
accuracy  and  critical  minuteness — and  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in'  expressing  a 
very  confident  belief,  that  unless  lie  encounter  some  embryo  1 Parson,.’  your  son  will  turn 
out  the  first  classic  of  his  year. 

“Believe  me  to  be,  with  sincere  regard,  very  faithfully  yours, 

“John  Turpin" 

6 B 2 
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17641.  The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  Bourke,  who  is  not  in  attendance: — 

“ Midleton,  8th  December,  1855. 

“ Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  summons  to  me  to  attend  at  the  court-house  here  on 
13th  instant,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I know  nothing  about  any  endowed  school  in  Ireland. 
My  son,  a boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  for  six  months  at  the  Rev.  Doctor  Hodgens’,  and  my 
reason  for  removing  him  was,  for  tear  his  religious  education  would  not  be  attended  to,  as  I 
could  not  expect  Doctor  Hodgens  to  instruct  him  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

“ And  as  I must  leave  for  England  on  Tuesday,  by  appointment,  on  business,  I deem  it 
my  duty  to  write,  that,  further  than  what  I have  stated,  I know  nothing  in  any  other  respect 
about  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland. 

“ And  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  respectfully, 

“ George  Courtenay  Bourke.’1 

17642.  [ Thomas  Allin , Esq. — Mr.  Bourke  was  in  town  yesterday,  and  it  is  very  essential 
he  should  be  here.  Mr.  Turpin  was  present  when  Mr.  Bourke  made  the  statements  to  which 
I have  referred,  and  he  can  corroborate  me.] 

“ Ballincollig,  December  12th,  1855. 

“ Gentlemen, — I shall  not  be  able  to  attend  at  Midleton,  on  Thursday,  13th,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  which  confines  me  at  home. 

“ I have  . nothing  whatever  to  say  to  Midleton  College  in  any  way. 

“ I was  present  at  your  last  examination  there,  being  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Hodgens,  for 
whom,  in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  where  he  was  curate  for  near  seven 
years,  I entertain  the  utmost  regard  and  esteem;  he  having,  while  here,  discharged  all  his 
duties  with  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  discretion. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

“ H.  F.  Moore  Hodder. 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland.” 

17643.  A second  letter  has  been  handed  to  me  from  Mr.  Bourke. 

17644.  Dr.  Andrews. — Mr.  Bourke  was  here  yesterday,  and  it  was  due  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  attend,  instead  of  sending  letters. 

17645.  [! Thomas  Ailin,  Esq.— -Mr.  Bourke  ought  to  be  here;  he  stated  a great  deal  more 
than  I stated.] 

17646.  Dr.  Andrews. — I am  not  entering  into  that.  Mr.  Bourke  having  been  here 
yesterday,  and  having  received  the  summons  of  the  Commissioners,  it  was  due  to  this  Court 
that  he  should  attend,  and  state  on  oath  what  the  facts  were. 

17647.  Chairman — The  Commissioners  are  now  prepared  to  receive  any  evidence  which 
may  be  brought  before  them  by  persons  desirous  of  making  a complaint  with  respect  to 
Midleton  school.] 

17648.  {Richard  O'Donovan,  Esq.,  solicitor. — I wish  to  ascertain  whether  you  will  hear  a 
professional  gentleman  in  this  inquiry  ?] 

17649.  Chairman. — In  what  manner? 

17650.  [Mr.  O'Donocan — As  an  advocate.  I attend  here  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodgens.] 

17651.  [The  Commissioners  having  consulted.] 

17652.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  only  receive  such  statements  as  are  made  to 
them  upon  oath,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  permit  you  to  appear  before  them  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  give  advice  and  instruction  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodgens  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

17653.  [Mr.  O'Donotwi.— As  I will  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  an  advocate,  1 would  respect- 
fully suggest,  that  during  the  inquiry  some  regard  will  be  had  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  and* 
that  statements  upon  hearsay,  and  opinions  from  parties  who  have  been  canvassed,  ought  not 
to  be  received.] 

17654.  Dr.  Andrews. — Your  suggestion  is,  that  we  shall  only  take  strictly  legal  evidence 
in  a legal  form.  The  evidence  is  taken  down  verbatim,  and  it  shows  whether  it  is  upon 
hearsay^  or  otherwise,  and  affords  the  means  of  judging  what  weight  should  be  given  to  it. 
We  exclude  what  is  illegal  as  far  as  we  can,  but  Ave  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  our 
inquiries,  and  elicit  all  the  requisite  information,  if  Aye  excluded  suggestions  which  may  not 
be  strictly  legal  evidence.  The  evidence  being  taken  doAvn  exactly  as  it  is  given,  the  notes 
show  whether  the  party  spoke  from  his  OAvn  knowledge,  and  Avhat  the  extent  of  that  Iuioav- 
ledge  Avas,  or  Avhether  he  suggested  inquiry. 

17655.  [Mr.  O'Donovan. — I Avould  suggest  that  it  Avould  be  hard  to  have  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Hodgens,  Avithout  liis  having  any  intimation  of  them.] 

17656.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  are  not  quite  accurate  with  regard  to  that.  There  Avas  a 
px-eliminary  inquiry,  at  Avhich  all  those  matters  were  referred  to,  and  the  correspondence 
from  all  the  parties  having  been  read  to-day,  every  person  is  in  possession  of  the  subjects 
for  inquiry. 

17657.  [Mr.  O'Donocan . — Yes,  so  far  as  those  particular  charges.] 

17658.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  must  understand  that  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  receive- 
nothing  but  Avhat  is  strictly  legal  evidence. 

17659.  [Mr.  O'Donovan. — i Avish  to  knoAv  Iioav  far  back  Avill  your  inquiries  extend,  or  will 
you  merely  go  into  the  present  state  of  the  school.] 

17660.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  whatever 
statements  any  parties  may  be  prepared  to  lay  before  them,  or  any  complaints  which  they  think 
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fit  to  allege,  with,  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school ; and  until  those  statements 
ancl  those  complaints  have  been  opened  before  the  Commissioners,  it  will  be  wholly  impos- 
sible for  us  to  define  precisely  the  mode  in  which  we  should  conduct  this  investigation. 

We,  therefore,  repeat  the  call  we  made  before,  for  any  person  who  thinks  fit,  to  bring 
forward  any  statements  or  complaints  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in 
this  Court.  And  when  these  complaints  or  statements  have  been  brought  before  us,  Dr. 

Hodgens  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  whatever  counter  statement  he  thinks  fit,  or 
submitting  to  the  Commissioners  any  matter  he  thinks  right  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

Thomas  Allin , Escj.,  sworn  and  examined.  Thomas  Allin,  Esq. 

17661.  Chairman.— Do  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Midleton  ? — I reside  in  the  town. 

17662.  Are  you  a justice  of  the  peace? — I am. 

17663.  Have  you  had  any  sons  educated  at  Midleton  school? — I had  two. 

17664.  For  how  long,  and  at  what  time?— For  several  years;  but  I could  not  say  for 
how  many. 

17665.  Mr.  Stephens. — Give  me  their  Christian  names? — Samuel,  who  is  the  elder,  and 
Thomas,  the  second. 

17666.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  how  long  your  elder  son  was  at  school? They  both 

went  to  the  school  together.  I think  it  is  eight  years  ago  last  October.  I am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  date.  I think  that  was  the  time. 

17667.  How  long  did  your  elder  son  remain  a pupil  at  the  school? — He  remained  a year 
less  than  the  other.  I am  not  very  positive  as  to  the  exact  dates,  but  1 think  it  was  a 
year  shorter. 

17668.  Mr.  Stephens.— When  did  Samuel  leave  the  school? — I think  Samuel  left  in  the 
autumn  of  1851. 

17669.  Chairman. — And  how  long  did  your  son  Thomas  continue  at  the  school? Up  to 

the  date  referred  to  in  the  documents  read. 

17670.  That  is  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1853? — 1853.  I say  till  October,  1853,  or 
to  the  date  of  the  note  in  November,  1853. 

17671.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  and  conduct  of  your  sons  while  they  were 
pupils  in  the  school  ? — I was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  my  sons,  because  I 
exercised  a very  careful  control  over  them,  and  watched  them  closely. 

17672.  Were  they  boarders  or  day  scholars? — Day  scholars. 

176/o.  Ihe  chief  care  of  their  conduct  devolved,  of  course,  upon  the  parent,  in  whose 
house  they  lived? — Yes. 

17674.  What  answer  do  you  give  to  my  question  with  reference  to  the  progress  made  by 
your  sons  when  pupils  in  the  school? — Why,  the  boys  went  to  the  school  most  splendidly 
taught,  I may  say.  I appeal  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Turpin,  here,  who  examined  them.  They 
had  been  previously  taught  at  an  endowed  school  in  Clonakilty.  They  went  from  that  on 
the  18th  of  October  to  Dr.  Hodgens.  Mr.  Turpin  and  Mr.  Jones  both  examined  them  in 
December,  in  the  Christmas  vacation.  And  Mr.  Turpin  walked  up  to  my  house  imme- 
diately after,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  asked  who  taught  the  boys.  He  stated  he 
never  examined  boys  who  had  been  so  well  taught.  I myself,  having  taken  a master’s 
degree,  looked  after  my  sons  somewhat  myself,  and  saw  that  they  attended  to  their 
business. 

17675.  You  have  stated  that  your  sons  had  made  considerable  proficiency  in  classical 
studies  at  the  time  they  entered  the  school? — In  Latin,  not  in  Greek. 

17676.  The  question,  now,  which  I have  to  repeat,  is,  were  you  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
gress?— Decidedly  not;  that  is,  not  satisfied  with  the  discipline  of  the  school.  I saw,  after 
a year  or  two,  the  boys — the  elder  particularly — became  very  careless  and  inattentive. 

17677.  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  the  progress  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  you? — I ascertained  there  was  a complete  laxity  of  disci- 
pline in  the  school,  and  that  Dr.  Hodgens  very  much  absented  himself  from  the  school. 

17678.  Was  Dr.  Hodgens  master  of  the  school  at  the  time  you  sent  your  sons  to  be 
educated  there? — He  was.  In  fact,  I would  not  have  come  to  reside  here  at  all — I am  not 
an  old  resident  of  Midleton,  though  my  brother  is — if  I did  not  consider  the  great  educa- 
tional name  which,  in  Mr.  Turpin’s  time,  gave  to  this  school  a degree  of  celebrity  that  few 
others  had. 

17679.  You  allege  two  complaints:  first,  that  the  discipline  maintained  in  the  school  was 
imperfect;  and  next,  that  the  instruction  was  insufficient? — I do  not  speak  so  much  of  the 
instruction ; I say  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  discipline  and  proper  control,  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  be  careless.  I do  not  speak  now  so  much  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  ability  to  instruct 
them ; I do  not  speak  of  that  at  all. 

17680.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  exactly  the  nature  of  the  complaint  which  you 
make  with  respect  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  school  ? — Why,  Dr.  Hodgens  absented 
himself  very  much  from  the  school  during  school  hours,  and  from  my  examination  of  my 
sons,  I ascertained  that  a state  of  things  wras  going  on  there  that  was  most  improper. 

17681.  What  was  that  state  of  things? — Why,  sir,  those  boys  informed  me,  when  I came 
to  question  them  closely,  that  the  boys  used  to  gather  hats  full  of  berries,  and  that  a regular 
fusilade  was  kept  up  in  the  schoolroom  and  during  school  hours,  from  side  to  side.  When 
these  were  exhausted,  split  peas  were  resorted  to,  and  then  paper  chewed;  and  the  whole 
ceiling  was  marked  with  them.  Detonators,  and  crackers,  and  all  those  kind  of  things, 
were  thrown  about  the  floor.  In  point  of  fact,  no  boy  could  make  any  progress  there,  unless 
he  was  naturally  most  studious. 
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17682.  Did  you  gather  from  the  information  your  sons  gave  you  that  those  were  usual 
practices,  or  that  they  only  occurred  during  times  of  saturnalia? — 1 believe  they  were  very 
constant  and  very  frequent,  and  that  they  were  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

17683.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  with  respect  to  proper  discipline  not  being  main- 
tained in  the  dormitories? — I know  nothing  about  that;  my  boys  were  day  pupils.  There 
is  one  gentleman  summoned  here — Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Cloyne — I am  quite  prepared  to  tell 
you  what  he  stated  to  me. 

17684.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  that  there  were  not  proper  means  taken  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  way  of  instruction,  to  be  given  by  assistant  masters? — Why,  sir,  1 
complained  generally  of  the  school  to  Mr.  Jones  and  others ; I did  so  repeatedly  and  for  years, 
as  to  the  want  of  discipline,  more  than  any  thing  else,  in  those  days,  because  there  had  been 
there  an  excellent  classical  master — Mr.  Waring ; but  such  was  the  total  want  of  discipline, 
that,  as  my  sons  informed  me,  the  bigger  boys  used  actually  to  play  ball  in  the  school  during 
school  hours ; and  the  crackers,  detonators,  and  pellets,  were  thrown  about.  I complained 
more  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  want  of  proper  discipline  in  the  school,  and  the  want 
of  proper  attendance  on  his  own  part. 

17685.  Chairman. — Did  your  sons  state  that  those  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  school- 
room ever  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hodgens  ? — 1 do  not  know'  that  they  did ; but 
they  told  me  Mr.  Waring  said  to  them  frequently,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  complain,  that 
there  was  no  punishment  for  them.  They  stated  Dr.  Hodgens  absented  himself  from  the 
school,  and  that  those  detonators  were  thrown  under  Dr.  Hodgens’  own  feet. 

17686.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  your  sons  first  make  this  complaint  of  the  utter  want 
of  discipline  in  Dr.  Hodgens’  school  ? — I do  not  say  my  sons  complained,  till  I removed  the 
eldest,  as  to  the  utter  w'ant  of  discipline.  They  warned  me  not  to  send  the  next  brother 
there : “ If  you  do  not  want  to  have  him  utterly  ruined,  you  will  not  send  my  brother  James 
to  that  school.”  I collected  those  things  from  them  before;  they  did  not  bring  specific 
charges  to  me,  probably,  till  they  were  somew'hat  grown. 

17687.  Upon  what  premises  did  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  you  have  stated,  that  the 
school  wras  in  utter  want  of  discipline  before  1851  ? — Partly  from  then-  statements. 

17688.  What  were  their  statements? — I could  not  tell.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell 
exactly  what  they  were.  There  is  a visitor  of  the  school  present,  to  whom  I made  complaints 
repeatedly. 

17689.  When  was  it  you  first  heard  that  the  boys  used  to  play  ball  during  school  hours, 
and  that  Mr.  Waring,  the  usher,  could  not  keep  order? — I did  not  hear  that  till  the  latter 
part  of  1852.  There  was  a general  statement  of  want  of  discipline. 

17690.  About  what  period  of  time  did  you  hear  that  statement? — About  1852.  It  may 
have  been  the  end  of  1852.  Mr.  Waring,  the  last  year  he  was  in  the  school,  was  a divinity 
student  in  Dublin  University ; I myself  was  a divinity  student,  and,  of  course,  I know  right 
well  how  rigidly  the  terms  are  kept. 

17691.  As  a magistrate,  you  must  know  we  are  not  to  deal  with  general  statements. 
What  we  want  is,  specific  charges  and  proofs.  If  I understand  you  aright,  there  are 
two  charges:  first,  you  complain  of  a want  of  discipline,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  master  and  the  assistant  master? — Oh,  not  of  the  assistant  master.  While  Mr. 
Waring  was  there,  there  was  a decided  want  of  discipline ; but  that  was  increased 
or,  at  least,  the  school  became  less  orderly,  or  more  disorderly,  on  Mr.  Waring  leaving. 
There  was  a period  of  eleven  months  without  any  usher  but  a French  master. 

17692.  Your  first  charge  is,  that  the  master  and  assistant  master  were  improperly  absent 
from  their  duties  ? — That  was  only  for  one  year. 

17693.  No  matter  if  it  was  only  for  three  months? — Mr.  Waring  was  an  excellent  scholar 
and  most  efficient  teacher. 

17694.  Your  second  charge  is,  that  there  was  not  a proper  discipline  observed  when  the 
master  and  the  assistant  master  were  present? — My  statement  is,  that  all  through  there  was 
a complete  want  of  discipline.  Though  my  sons  may  not  have,  repeatedly  stated  the  matter 
to  me,  1 dare  say  they  joined  in  it  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

17695.  Now,  will  you  go  into  your  charges  of  a want  of  discipline  when  the  master  and 
the  assistant  masters  were  present  ? — That  is  more  for  my  son,  who  stated  the  matter  to  me. 
You  cannot  expect  me,  that  merely  heard  of  it,  to  go  into  the  detail. 

17696.  Cleai’ly  not.  That  portion  of  the  charge  is  disposed  of,  so  far  as  your  evidence  is 
concerned  ? — He  stated  there  was  a complete  system  of  disorder.  The  master  would  go  out 
before  breakfast,  and  would  not  return  till  long  after  breakfast.  In  consequence,  there  was 

a complete  system  of  disorder.  The  elder  was  really  the  better  scholar  of  the  two that  is, 

Samuel ; he  was  quicker,  and  the  other  was  rather  more  industrious.  I removed  the  eldest, 
because  I found  myself  insufficient  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  the  school,  and  it 
was  much  against  my  own  inclination  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school,  for  I was  most 
anxious  they  should  both  enter  college.  1 was  offei’ed,  by  a near  relative  of  mine,  an 
Indian  cadetship  for  one,  and  at  Woolwich,  for  the  other,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hi  oil 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Turpin  of  their  ability,  I determined  upon  refusing  this  offer.  ° 

17697.  Your  sons,  if  I understand  you  aright,  were  at  the  Midleton  school  from  October 
1847,  to  1851? — About  that. 

17698.  You  complain  that,  during  that  period  the  master  improperly  absented  himself,  or 
negligently  conducted  himself? — I think  he  gradually  became  more  careless.  His  careless- 
ness increased  towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  time.  " He  was  much  more  attentive  at  first; 
at  least,  my  attention  was  less  directed  to  it,  the  boys  were  younger  and  smaller.  Latterly, 
some  grown  boys  came  here,  who  probably  helped  to  make  things  worse. 
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17699.  How  was  Dr.  Ilodgens  careless? — I do  not  think  I can  give  you  a stronger  proof 

than  I have  mentioned  in  one  of  the  documents  before  you;  he  writes  me  a letter 1 was 

supposed  to  be  on  my  death-bed 

17700.  When  was  that? — In  August,  1852.  I had  previously  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  eldest  boy — I saw  he  would  do  no  good — and  turn  him  to  mercantile  pursuits.  I said 
to  Mr.  Turpin,  “ When  I am  gone,  would  you  kindly  ask  my  son  what  he  is  doing-?  He 
will  mind  any  thing  you  say.”  . “ Well,”  said  he,  “ we  have  been  great  friends,  and  our 
friendship  shall  not  terminate.  Let  him  come  up  to  me  twice  a-week,  and  I will  go  over 
any  thing  with  him.  ’ He  went  up  in,  I suppose,  a day  or  so  after,  and  continued,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  months,  going  up  to  Mr.  Turpin,  with  his  books  under  his  arm,  generally 
walking  a distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles — for  this  instruction  was  rarely  given  in  Mr. 
Turpin’s  house.  Perhaps,  he  would  be  out  superintending  his  farm  when  it  would  be  given. 
And  during  those  fifteen  months  Dr.  Ilodgens  never  made  an  inquiry  from  me— the 
parent — as  to  where  that  boy  was,  or  why  he  absented  himself.  I put  the  matter  as  in 
my  letter. 

17701.  But  we  must  have  those  statements  repeated  on  oath? — Yes;  I am 'on  oath  now. 

17702.  Was  your  son  receiving  instruction  from  Mr.  Turpin  from  August,  1852,  to 
November,  1853?— Yes;  and  Dr.  Ilodgens  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  On  receiving  the 
letter,  I withdrew  him  at  once  from  the  school.  The  fact  of  negligence  I knew  in  this  way : 

my  son  commenced  about  the  end  of  August,  1852;  up  to  the  7th  of  November,  1853 tiie 

date  of  Dr.  Ilodgens’  letter— my  son  had  been  going  up  to  Mr.  Turpin,  on  an  average,  about 
twice  a-week,  as  he  had  pointed  out.  Dr.  Hodgens,  during  that  long  period  of  fifteen 
months,  never  made  an  inquiry  from  me— the  parent  of  the  boy— as  to  why  he  absented 
himself,  nor  did  he,  as  far  as  I can  gather  from  my  son,  ever  make  an  inquiry  from  him. 
Dr.  Hodgens  admitted  him  to  be  his  pupil  during.eleven  months  of  the  period.  There  is 
his  receipt.  [The  same  is  delivered  in.] 

17703.  Dr.  Andrews — You  say  your  son  went  to  Mr.  Turpin  on  two  days  in  each  week. 
Did  he  absent  himself  from  the  school? — Perhaps,  on  an  average,  he  went" to  Dr.  Hodgens 
about  once  in  a week,  or  once  in  ten  days. 

17704.  Was  he  totally  absent  from  Dr.  Hodgens’ school  at  times? — Not  totally,  because 
I always  had  the  exhibition  in  view.  I would  not  have  allowed  him  to  put  a foot  within 
the  walls  of  the  place,  were  it  not  I had  the  exhibition  in  view. 

17705.  Chairman. — During  all  that  time  was  any  complaint  made  to  you  by  Dr  Hodgens 
of  the  irregularity  of  your  son’s  attendance? — Never,  nor  to  the  boy  himself.  Dr.  Hodgens 
disputes  three  months  subsequently ; but  up  to  that  time  there  is  no  dispute.  There  is  his 
letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money  to  that  date.  [The  letter  is  handed  in.]  I 
only  put  in  evidence,  for  the  present,  the  portion  that  has  the  account.  The  receipt  is  read 
as  follows : — 

“ Midleton  College. — Master  T.  Allin 

r ,!853. 

“ Tuition  for  half-year  ending  July  18th,  . 

• “ By  seed  wheat,  .... 


£1  14  0” 

That  is  an  acknowledgment  of  money  up  to  the  18th  of  July,  1853.  I have  specially 
asked  that  the  evidence  given  on  the  last  occasion  by  Dr.  Hodgens  should  be  produced. 

17706.  You  have  alleged  tins  as  a proof  of  the  negligence  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  that  he  did 
not  comment  upon  the  absence  of  your  son,  or  his  irregular  attendance,  although  for  so 
many  months  he  was  going  to  school,  perhaps,  only  once  in  ten  days  ? — For  fifteen  months. 
He  commences  his  letter,  which  1 have  here  (the  original),  thus : — “ It  has  recently  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  your  son  Thomas  has  been  reading  with  Mr.  Turpin.” 

17707.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  is  the  date  of  that  letter?— The  7th  of  November,  1853. 

17708.  {Secretary. — That  is  one  of  the  letters  read  in  evidence.] 

17709.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  other  fact  indicating,  as  you  think,  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  master  ? — I complain  of  the  state  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
crackers  being  thrown  about. 

17710.  You  have  already  stated  that? — I have  myself  met  Dr.  Hodgens  two  days  in  the 
week,  frequently,  up  in  Cork.  I am  largely  engaged  as  a corn  merchant  in  large  estab- 
lishments, and  my  business  pursuits  take  me  frequently  to  Cork;  and  I used  to  meet  Dr. 
Hodgens  two  days  in  the  week — nay  more,  and  I am  sworn  here — I have  seen  him  three 
days  in  the  week  in  Cork ; but  it  was  quite  a common  occurrence  to  meet  him  two  days  up  to 
the  holding  of  that  investigation. 

17711.  Can  you  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  the  business  of  the  school  was  not  care- 
fully carried  on  in  his  absence  ? — I can  only  tell  you  what  my  son  reported  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Waring  had  no  control,  and  that  he  complained  to  the  boy  that  there  was  no  use  in  his 
complaining  to  Dr.  Hodgens.  He  told  me  he  has  seen  one  boy,  named  Hosford,  play  ball, 
and  that  he  heard  Mr.  Waring  ask  him,  as  a matter  of  favour,  to  cease,  and  that  was  done 
while  school  was  going  on,  in  the  schoolroom.  The  boys  used  to  gather  berries  from  the 
hedges  round  about,  and  a regular  fusilade  was  kept  up  in  the  school. 

17712.  Your  knowledge  of  those  facts  is  gathered  from  the  statements  made  by  your 
sons  ? — That  is  all. 

17713.  You  had,  of  course,  no  personal  knowledge  of  them? — I had  no  personal  know- 
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ledge  of  any  tiling-,  except  tlie  absence  of  my  son,  uninquired  after  from  me  or  from  himself, 
as  far  as  I can  gather. 

17714.  And  you  also  depose  to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  master,  whom  you  saw  your- 
self in  Cork  ?• — I saw  him  there.  My  business  takes  me  up  to  Cork  three  or  four  days  in 
the  week.  I have  large  concerns  in  Cork  also,  and  I have  frequently  seen  Dr.  Hodgens 
on  two  days  in  the  week  in  Cork.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  I know  any  thing  of  the  school 
of  my  own  knowledge.  I have  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

17715.  Do  you  confine  your  evidence  to  the  period  between  1851  and  1853? — I speak 
of  what  I heard  while  my  sons  were  there,  four  or  five  years  previous  to  November,  1853. 
My  impression,  generally,  was  most  .unfavourable,  and  I not  only  complained  to  Mr.  Jones, 
but  I sought  the  interference  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Turpin. 

17716.  Have  you  any  thing  to  state  in  the  way  of  complaint  with  respect  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Waring? — Nothing  whatever.  I believe  lie  was  a most  excellent  teacher. 

17717.  When  present  ? — 1 merely  speak  of  what  I heard.  My  second  son  used  to  return 
home,  saying  there  was  no  use  in  his  going  there — that  Mr.  Waring  was  not  there.  I refer 
-to  the  time  lie  was  attending  terms,  in  Dublin,  as  a divinity  student;  then  in  the  short  vaca- 
tion he  came  down,  being  an  assistant  in  the  school  at  the  same  time. 

17718.  But  may  not  his  place  have  been  occupied  by  some  other  person? — No;  no  one. 

17719.  So  you  collected  from  your  sons? — I saw  no  usher  there,  except  the  French 
usher,  for  twelve  months,  up  to  the  time  of  that  letter  being  written  to  me,  or  eleven 
months. 

17720.  That  you  also  allege  as  a complaint  against  the  management  of  the  school  ? — Why, 
any  one  that  would  read  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hodgens  about  his  school,  in  his  adver- 
tisement published  in  the  papers,  would  suppose  there  was  not  another  like  it.  I hand  in 
the  paper  containing  the  advertisement. 

17721.  Chairman. — Do  you  put  that  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  stater 
ments  in  it  are  inaccurate  ? — Decidedly. 

17722.  \Secrektnj. — The  advertisement  is  contained  in  the  Daily  Express  newspaper, 
published  in  Dublin,  Monday,  January  9,  1854.} 


Midleton  College. 

Endowed  temp.  Gul.  III. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Hodgens,  b.d.,  Head  Master. 

The  following  distinctions  have  been  obtained  by  pupils  of  this  school : — 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Hilary  Term. — Mr.  R.  H.  Cotter,  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prize ; Mr.  W.  E.  Meade,  First  Honor  in 
Science. 

Trinity  Term. — Mr.  J.  Turpin,  first  of  the  First  Honors  in  Classics ; Mr.  R.  FI.  Cotter,  the  Second 
Hebrew  Premium. 

Divinity  Examination. — -Mr.  FI.  Cotter,  Second  Place  in  the  Junior  Divinity  Class. 

Michaelmas  Term. — Mr.  R.  B.  Jones,  scholar,  a Moderatorship  in  Logics  and  Ethics;  Mr.  R.  FI. 
Cotter,  Primate’s  Hebrew  Prize ; Mr.  W.  E.  Meade,  First  Honor  in  Science,  and  at  the  previous 
Term  Examination,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Composition,  Mathematics,  and  Logie,  Second  Prize  in  the  Senior 
Freshman  Class. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Heard,  a Scholarship. 

Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

The  Examination  for  direct  Commissions  in  the  Army  was  passed  at  first  trial  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Perry, 
46th  Regiment ; Mr.  W.  DeWinton,  and  Mr.  R.  Tliackwell,  39th  Regiment. 

While  bestowing  upon  a preparation  for  the  University,  and  the  Naval  and  Military  professions, 
that  degree  of  attention  which  their  admitted  importance  demands,  there  is  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
ho  less  obvious  necessity  of  communicating,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  a sound 
English  education  in  all  its  branches,  in  furtherance  of  which  design  the  ablest  masters  in  every 
department  are  engaged. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  pupils  forms  an  especial  object  of  anxious  solicitude. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  grant,  annually,  two  Exhibitions  to  the  University  to 
pupils,  from  this  institution.  • 

The  Principal  can  point  to  high  places  at  Entrance,  Exhibitions,  Catechetical  and  Hebrew  Pre- 
miums, Honors  in  Classics  and  Science,  many  of  them  of  the  first  rank,  University  Scholarships,  and 
an  Ethical  Moderatorship,  as  well  as  to  the  large  increase  of  pupils  in  the  last  half-year,  as  proofs  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  exertions  for  the  six  years  during  which  he  has  held  his  present 
appointment. 

Mr.  FI.  desires  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  blessing,  which  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to 
his  labours.  To  this  he  ascribes  the  fact,  rare,  he  believes,  in  the  history  of  public  schools,  that 
every  pupil  of  his  who  has  presented  himself  for  examination,  either  at  the  Dublin  and  Queen’s  Uni- 
versities or  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  has  invariably  obtained  high  honors  and 
distinctions. 

The  trustees  hold  an  annual  visitation  of  the  school. 

Vacation  will  terminate  on  the  2nd  of  February. 

17723.  May  I ask  you  to  what  statement  in  that  advertisement  do  you  object  on  the 
ground  of  inaccuracy  ? — “ The  ablest  masters  in  every  department  are  engaged;”  and  I see 
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also  “ The  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  pupils  forms  an  especial  object  of  anxious 
solicitude.”  I object  to  that  most  decidedly  as  incorrect. 

^r‘  Stephens- — Why? — From  facts  .that  have  been  detailed  to  me  by  parents  who 
had  children  there,  and  who  removed  them. 

17725.  Are  any  of  them  present? — One  ofthem  is. 

1 7726.  Dive  me  liis  name  ? — Mr.  Wilkinson.  I used  this  advertisement  at  the  original  inves- 
tigation before  the  Bishop,  of  Cork,  and  marked  it  as  you  find  it  now  marked.  He  says  in 
this,  “ I he  ablest  masters  in  every  department  are  engaged.”  There  was  only  the  one  usher, 
the  teacher  of  French. 

17727.  Dr.  Andrew— At  that  time  you  say  there  was  only  a French  master?— A French 
master1. 

17728.  Mr.  Stephens.— At  what  time? — Perhaps  he  might  have  got  an  usher  just  imme- 
diately after  that  advertisement  was  written,  though  I am  not  sure  he  did ; I am  perfectly 
sure  he  had  not — that  the  French  usher  was  the  only  usher  there  in  January,  1854.  I 
object  also  to  the  concluding  statement,  as  perfectly  untrue — “ The  trustees  hold  an  annual 
visitation  of  the  school.’  I here  had  been  no  visitation  for,  I believe,  a period  of  three 
years— certainly  not  for  two.  Of  what  value  are  those  visitations?  The  public  have  ho 
notice  of  them,  nor  are  they  admitted;  and  it  appears,  when  I brought  a complaint,  the 
public  wore  excluded. 

17729.  Dr.  Andrews.— By  whom  were  the  public  excluded ?— When  1 brought  the  com- 
plaint, I tried  to  have  two  clergymen  admitted,  Mr.  Gibbings  and  Mr.  Henry  Woodroffe; 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  opposed  it  most  strenuously ; and  it  was  not  for  some  time  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  would  accede  to  my  wishes,  but  lie  did  ultimately.  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  is  present,  will  confirm  what  I state. 

17730.  But  those  two  gentlemen  were  ultimately  admitted  ? — They  were ; but  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  favour;  the  public  were  never  admitted.  I,  as  a parent,  never  knew  of  the 
visitations.  What  is  the  value  of  them?  It  is  all  a farce  to  call  that  a visitation  of  which 
there  was  no  notice. 

17731.  Chairman.— The  main  fact  upon  which  you  rely  is,  that  the  advertisement  stated 
there  was  an  annual  visitation  by  the  trustees,  although  there  was  no  such  visitation  ? — Yes. 

17732.  Mr.  Stephens. — Had  the  trustees  held  a visitation  for  three  years  immediately 
anterior  to  the  19  th  of  January,  1854? — I will  not  say  for  three  years  positively — probably 
they  had  not;  but  I do  say  positively  not  for  two  years.  The  Archdeacon  of  Cork  and 
Mr.  Jones  know  perfectly  well  what  was  proved  on  the  occasion  of  the  visitation  by  the 
Bishop. 

17733.  Chairman.— That  is  a matter  of  statement? — They  ought  to  be  examined. 

17734.  The  Commissioners  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  information.  Have  you 
now  closed  any  statement  which  you  had  to  make  in  the  way  of  complaint  with  respect  to 
the  general  discipline  of  the  school  ? — I go  into  the  case  of  my  son.  I drew  those  charges 
with  a view  to  show  that  I was  entitled  to  have  a special  finding  upon  each  charge. 

17735.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  had  better  refer  to  your  charges  without  any  preliminary 
statement;  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  Are  they  in  writing? 

17736.  Chairman.— We  have  not  received  them  on  oath  yet.  Will  you  now  identify 
them  ? — I now  hand  in  these  as  the  charges  I made.  They  are  as  follows : — 

“ Copy  of  Charges  handed  in  by  Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  at  an  investigation  held  at  the 
Midleton  Endowed  School: 

‘•1st  Charge.— Dr.  Hodgcns  wrote  complainant,  as  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils,  the  offen- 
sive letter  now  produced,  without  the  least  provocation,  and  has  neither  withdrawn  nor 
retracted  it,  though  ample  opportunity  has  been  given  him. 

^ “ 2nd  Charge. — Dr.  Hodgens  virtually  expelled  complainant’s  son  from  the  Midleton 
Endowed  school,  without  assigning  any  real  offence ; and  has  thereby  arrogated  to  himself 
the  complete  control  over  the  exhibitions,  according  to  his  whim  and  caprice. 

“ 3rd  Charge. — Dr.  Hodgens’  want  of  regular  personal  attendance  during  school-hours, 
his  neglect  of  those  hours,  and  of  the  proper  superintendence  of  his  boys  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  the  results. 

“ Ith  Charge — Dr.  Hodgens’  want  of  suitable  and  efficient  assistants,  though  his  adver- 
tisements in  the  public  prints  state  the  contrary ; as  also  that  the  trustees  hold  an  annual 
visitation.” 

“ Dr.  Hodgens,  without  any  provocation:”  that  is  omitted  from  the  charges,  for  which  I 
got  credit. 

17737.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  charge  do  you  make? — That  my  ipsissima  verba  were  not 
used. 

17738.  That  is  a charge  against  the  trustees,  not  against  Dr.  Hodgens? — Against  the 
trustees,  or  whoever  drew  up  the  statement. 

17739.  Chairman. — We  desire  to  keep  your  different  complaints  distinct.  Some  have 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  school,  and  others  to  the  conduct  of  the  trustees.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  had  closed  your  statement  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
school  ? — I do  not  think  I have  any  thing  more  to  say  about  that. 

17740.  If  you  have  not,  there  remain  the  other  complaints  which  you  allege  against  the 
trustees,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  they  conducted  the  investigation  which  you 
called  for.  These  are  distinct  questions,  I will  try  to  make  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
more  plain  to  you.  We  apprehend  that  when  you  enter  upon  that  part  of  your  case  which 
is  stated  in  the  charges  you  drew  up,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  you  will 
re-enter  upon  the  complaints  which  you  alleged  against  the  management  of  the  school.  Now, 
we  desire  to  keep  those  complaints  distinct  from  those  which  you  urge  before  us,  and 
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which  you  direct  against  the  trustees,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  conducted  the 
examination  in  the  manner  which  you  thought  satisfactory.  We  desire  to  oppose  no  diffi- 
culties in  your  way,  so  as  to  hinder  you  from  bringing  any  complaint  with  respect  to  one 
person  or  another  before  our  court ; but  we  wish  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  case  distinct,  and 
to  have  the  statement  of  it  orderly  and  precise.  It  will  economize  our  time,  and  conduce  to 
our  satisfaction  ? — That  is  obviously  the  proper  course,  that  the  two  should  be  separated. 
As  regards  the  trustees,  I just  want  to  put  the  matter,  and  I do  not  desire  to  go  further 
into  it.  I would  wish  to  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hodgens,  taken  by  you  when  you  were 
here  in  August  last,  read,  because  a monstrous  discrepancy  exists  in  it. 

17741.  We  had  no  short-hand  writer? — I saw  Mr.  Hughes  take  down  the  evidence. 

17742.  Those  are  notes  for  our  own  private  guidance. 

17743.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  the  Commissioners,  or  their  short-hand  writer,  take  notes  of 
evidence,  it  is  a rule  with  the  Commissioners  not  to  supply  any  party  with  a copy  of  such 
notes  ? — I want  merely  to  test  veracity. 

17744.  Chairman And  for  that  purpose  you  can  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners,  or  any 

one  of  them,  any  question  which  you  would  wish  to  have  put  to  any  person  present ; and  if 
we  think  the  question  is  not  objectionable,  we  will  at  once  put  it? — At  the  last  inquiry,  Dr. 
Hodgens  stated  on  oath,  that  my  son 

17745.  The  proper  time  to  raise  that  question  will  be  when  Dr.  Hodgens  is  under 
examination? — As  to  Mr.  Bourke,  he  appeared  an  involuntary  witness  in  August  last.  You 
asked  me  if  I could  state  any  thing  that  would  show  what  was  the  estimation  in  which  the 
school  was  held.  I said — “At  present  I know  nothing  of  it  myself,  but  I think  it  right  to 
state  that  a respectable  shopkeeper  in  the  town 

17746.  Who  is  he? — G.  C.  Bourke. 

17747.  Is  he  present? — He  has  declined  attending.  I think  it  right  to  state,  he  told  me 
his  son  was  at  Dr.  Hodgens’  school,  and  that  he  took  him  away,  finding  he  knew  less  than 
when  he  went  there.  Mr.  Turpin  was  present  when  that  conversation  took  place,  and  the 
coroner,  Mr.  Henry  Barry. 

17748.  Mr.  Stephens. — Not  one  word  of  that  is  evidence  against  Dr.  Hodgens — it  is 
mere  hearsay  ? — Mr.  Bourke  stated  what  was  a great  deal  more  damaging  than  what  is  in 
his  letter. 

17749.  When  Dr.  Hodgens  is  under  examination,  you  may  suggest  any  questions  which 
you  think  should  be  put  to  him  relative  to  the  management  of  the  school,  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners see  nothing  objectionable  in  them,  they  shall  be  put.  Any  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  • Dr.  Hodgens,  upon  which  you  rely,  you  had  better  put  in.  Hand  in  the 
original  letters  if  you  can,  for  we  have  nothing  befoi'e  us  but  copies. 

17750.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  say  those  are  true  copies  which  you  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  originals  which  you  now  produce  ? — They  are  true  copies. 

17751.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  letters  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commissioners  ? — Of  course,  all  I tendered  before,  1 tender  now.  I tender  copies. 

17752.  Mr.  Stephens. — We  cannot  take  copies;  we  must  have  the  original  letters  if 
they  are  in  your  possession  ? — I can  only  give  copies  of  some.  If  I write  a letter  to  a party, 
I cannot  give  you  that  original.  I tender  the  original  of  the  letter  of  the  7th  of  November, 
1853,  from  Dr.  Hodgens. 

17753.  Chairman. — Is  this  letter,  marked  No.  2,  a true  copy  of  your  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgens 
of  the  10th  of  November,  1853? — Certainly. 

17754.  Is  No.  3 a true  copy  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  letter,  dated  the  11th  of  November,  1853? 
— Yes.  I can  give  the  original. 

17755.  Is  No.  4,  which  was  read,  a true  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  Jones,  dated 
15th  of  November,  1853? — It  is. 

17756.  Is  the  letter,  or  part  of  a letter,  dated  14th  of  April,  1854,  a true  copy? — It  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  part. 

17757.  Is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Turpin  a true  copy? — It  is. 

17758.  Is  the  document  dated  the  11th  of  July,  1854,  a true  copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

17759.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  acquaint  me  how  many  assistant-masters  were  at  Dr. 
Hodgens’  school  during  the  year  1852? — That  was  the  year  Mr.  Waring  was  a divinity 
student  in  Trinity  College,  and  nominally  the  usher  of  the  school.  Mr.  Stokes  may  have 
attended  before  breakfast,  as  writing  master — I am  not  sure ; but  after  breakfast  there  was 
no  master  there  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hodgens  and  the  French  teacher,  unless  while  Mr. 
Waring  was  backward  and  forward.  My  son  came  home  complaining  to  me  there  was  no 
use  in  going  there.  When  he  did  occasionally  go  to  the  school,  during  that  period  of  fifteen 
months,  he  used  to  return  to  me  complaining  frequently  that  there  was  no  Dr.  Hodgens  there. 
I now  speak  of  the  fifteen  months  during  which  my  son  was  merely  an  occasional  attendant. 

17760.  That  was  from  August,  1852,  to  November,  1853? — Exactly.  That  when  he 
attended,  even  occasionally,  during  that  period,  there  was  no  Dr.  Hodgens  there  to  teach  him ; 
and  that  he  has  frequently  gone  and  waited  there  for  Dr.  Hodgens,  but  there  was  no  Dr. 
Hodgens. 

17761.  Chairman. — You  have  made  complaints  against  the  trustees,  having  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted  by  them,  when  you  made,  on  a former 
occasion,  charges  against  Dr.  Hodgens;  what  are  those  complaints? — My  complaint  has 
reference  to  the  document  that  was  produced,  containing  only  the  substance  of  the  charges. 

17762.  That  is  a specific  complaint.  You : were  about  to  read  your  ‘own  copy  of  the 
chai’ges  as  you  handed  them  in.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  that  document,  without  comment, 
simply  to  identify  it  as  your  statement  of  the  charges  you  then  made? — There  are  four 
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charges.  “First  charge — Dr.  Hodgens  wrote  complainant,  as  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils,  the 
offensive  letter  now  produced,  without  the  least  provocation ; and  has  neither  withdrawn  nor 
retracted  it,  though  ample  opportunity  lias  been  given  him.  Second  charge — Dr.  Hodgens 
virtually  expelled  complainant’s  son  from  the  Midleton  Endowed  School,  without  assigning 
any  real  offence ; and  has  thereby  arrogated  to  himself  the  complete  control  over  the  exhi- 
bitions, according  to  his  whim  and  caprice” 

17763.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  have  handed  in  a copy  of  that? Yes. 

177b4.  Mr.  Stephens. — To  whom  was  that  complaint  directed? — That  was  .handed  in  on 
the  morning  of  the  investigation. 

17765.  When  was  that? — 11th  of  April,  1854. 

17766.  Chair  man — -What  steps  did  the  trustees  take  on  receiving  your  statement  of 
charges? — The  investigation  was  held. 

17767.  Mr.  Stephens. — When? — Immediately.  It  was  in  the  room  in  which  the  investi- 
gation was  about  being  held  those  charges  were  handed  in. 

17768.  Chairman. — And. those  charges  formed  the  basis  of  the  investigation? — Precisely. 

17769.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  was  present?— The  Bishop  of  Cork,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

17770.  Were  you  present? — I was  present. 

17771.  What  occurred? — I handed  in  four  charges  in  writing. 

17772.  Was  it  the  statement  which  you  have  been  reading? — Yes;  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
folded  them  up  and  took  them  away.  The  minute  referred  to  was  the  result. 

17773.  Were  such  charges  investigated  by  the  trustees? — They  were  investigated  by  the 
trustees,  and  both  my  sons  were  examined.  Mr.  Jones,  of  course,  admitted  that  I had 
frequently  complained  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  that  Mr.  Meade  had  also  done 
the  same ; that  we  had  complained  separately  and  together.  I was  entitled  to  a distinct 
finding  on  each  of  the  charges,  whether  proven  or  not  proven ; and  the  charges  were  so 
modified,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  a finding. 

17774.  If  I understand  you  aright,  you  state  that  you  made  four  charges,  and  that  they 
were  investigated  by  the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

17775.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  complaint  against  the  trustees? — On  the  suggestion, 
as  I understood,  of  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the  trustees,  that  minute  before  you  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  down. 

17776.  Who  has  the  original? — I do  not  lcnow. 

17777.  [Mr . Stephens. — Have  you  the  original,  Mr.  Archdeacon? — The  Archdeacon  of 
Cork — I hand  in  the  minute-book.  The  same  is  delivered  in. 

17778.  Chairman. — Is  that  signed  by  the  chairman? — The  Archdeacon  of  Cork — It  is.] 

17779.  I hand  in  a copy  of  the  minute.  [The  same  is  delivered  in], 

17780.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  the  minute  of  which  you  complain? — It  is. 

17781.  [Secretary. — This  book  is  headed — “Midleton  school;”  and  the  first  entry  is — 
“ At  a meeting  of  the  Governors  at  the  schoolhouse,  on  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  May,  1830.” 
It  appeal's,  therefore,  to  be  the  minute  book  of  the  governors  of  the  school.  The  last  minute 
in  it  is — “At  a meeting  of  the  visitors  of  Midleton  school,  held  April  11th,  1854,  in  the 
schoolhouse,  in  consequence  of  a complaint  made  against  the  master  of  the  school.”  That  is 
signed  “ James,  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  Chairman;  Samuel  Moore  Kyle,  Archdeacon  of 
Cork,  Vicar-General  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  Francis  Jones,  Rector  of  Midleton.”  June 
10th,  1854.  The  visitors  present — “ The  Lord  Bishop,  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  in  the 
chair;  Richard  Goold  Adams,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; Rev.  Francis  Jones,  Rector  of  Midleton;  the 
Archdeacon  of  Cork,  Vicar-General  of  Cloyne so  that  the  minute  is  signed  by  three  of  the 
four  visitors  who  attended.  The  minute  then  goes  on : — 

“ After  a letter  of  apology  from  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
had  been  read — 

“ Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  appeared  and  preferred  the  following  charges  against  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Hodgens,  master  of  the  school : — 

“1st. — That  Dr.  Hodgens  had  written  to  him  a most  improper  and  offensive  letter,  con- 
taining the  word  false  in  reference  to  some  statement  made  by  him ; and  that  he  did  not 
retract  the  same,  though  opportunity  for  doing  so  was  afforded  to  him. 

“ 2nd. — That  Dr.  Hodgens  had  virtually  expelled  a son  of  his  from  the  school,  thereby 
depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  exhibition  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  to  which  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  gave  him  a fair  claim. 

“ 3rd — Great  irregularity  and  want  of  punctuality  in  the  master’s  attendance  during 
school-hours,  and  the  consequent  insubordination  and  absence  of  proper  discipline  amongst 
the  boys.  n 

“ 4th. — Want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  assistants,  the  school  having  been  for  a consider- 
able time  without  any  classical  assistant,  and  the  present  assistant  being  a foreigner,  unac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  and  a Roman  Catholic. 

“ In  reply  to  the  first  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens  stated,  that  not  having  kept  a copy  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Allin,  he  had  written  to  him,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  giving  offence, 
requesting  him  to  point  out  the  expressions  of  which  he  complained,  and  declaring  his 
readiness  to  explain  or  apologize  for  them.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  thx-ough  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  to  explain  the  matter. 

“ With  reference  to  the  second  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens  asserted  that  he  considered  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Allin’s  son  for  more  than  three  months,  with  the  exception  of  two  days,  as  a 
withdrawal  of  liis  son  from  the  school  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allin.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Allin  maintained  that  the  terms  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  letter,  and  the  condition  stated  in  it, 
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Endowed  School.  absent  from  the  school. 

Thomas  Allin,  Esq.  “ The  visitors  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Allin's  son  was  not  disqualified  by  the 
absence  in  question  for  competing  for  the  exhibition  on  entrance  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
and  they  trust  that  the  same  view  of  the  matter  would  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education. 

“ On  investigating  the  third  charge,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Hodgens  was  in  the  general 
habit  of  not  coining  into  the  school  before  breakfast,  until  nearly  nine  o’clock,  a.m.;  after 
breakfast,  not  coming  in  until  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  a.m.;  of  quitting  it  again 
some  time  before  the  school  broke  up  at  three  o’clock. 

“ In  reply  to  which,  Dr.  Hodgens  stated  that  the  hours  before  breakfast  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  that,  an  assistant  was  invariably  in  the  school  while  he  was 
absent. 

“Various  acts,  showing  the  irregularities  and  want  of  discipline  that  prevailed  during  the 
absence  of  the  master,  were  then  proved. 

“ In  reply  to  the  fourth  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens  stated  that  a former  excellent,  classical 
assistant  had  quitted  him  unexpectedly;  and  his  successor,  apppointed  after  some  interval, 
had  recently  died.  That  for  a time,  when  the  boys  were  few  in  number,  he  thought  he 
could  himself  undertake  all  the  classical  teaching ; and  had  engaged  his  present  assistant  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  French  and  mathematics,  especially  with  a view  to  the  instruction 
of  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  intended  for  the  army ; and  that  he  considered  him  also  fully 
competent  to  teach  the  junior  class  in  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  That  ns  the 
number  of  boarders  had  now  increased  to  nineteen  (nearly  double  its  former  amount),  he  had 
secured  the  services  of  a highly  competent,  gentleman,  who  would  enter  upon  his  duties  after 
the  Easter  vacation. 

“.Mr.  Allin  then  referred  to  various  instances  of  improper  conduct  by  some  of  the  boys 
after  school-hours,  proving  a want  of  due  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hoddens ; 
and  states  that  the  general  character  of  the  school  had  in  consequence  suffered  so  much  in 
public  estimation,  that  some  persons  had  withdrawn  their  sons,  while  others  had  been 
deterred  from  sending  them  to  the  institution.  Rev.  Mr.  Meade,  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbings,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodrooffe,  deposed  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

“ Li  conclusion,  the  chairman  admonished  Dr.  Hodgens,  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of 
his  hours  of  attendance  in  the  school ; impressing  the  necessity  that  existed  for  there  being 
present,  during  all  hours  of  school  business,  some  person  of  sufficient  authority  to  preserve  order 
among  the  boys,  and  remarking  strongly  on  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  the  school 
is  held  at  present  by  persons  the  best  qualified  for  forming  a judgment  upon  the  subject,  and 
interested  in  the  highest  degree  in  whatever  relates  to  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
school. 

“ It  was  further  intimated,  that  should  charges  of  so  grave  a nature  be  preferred  at  a 
future  occasion  against  the  management  of  the  school,  they  would  be  forthwith  laid  before 
the  Board  in  Dublin  for  the  regulation  of  endowed  schools. 

“ It  was  also  ordered  that  this  minute  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
trustees  of  the  school.” 

17782.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  object  to  in  that  minute? — First,  I object  to  the 
substance  only  of  the  charges  being  given. 

17783.  Dr.  Andrews. — Who  furnished  you  with  the  copy  you  have  handed  in  ? — Mr.  Jones. 

17784.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  interlineations? — In  mine.  That  minute  was  sent 
under  cover  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  to  Mr.  Adams,  with  a short  memorandum  inside 
the  cover,  that  he  was  to  sign  it  himself ; to  show  it  to  me — that  is,  allow  me  to  read  it  ■ 
and  forward  it  then  to  Mr.  Jones  for  signature,  and  put  it  on  the  books  of  the  school.  This 
document  was  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  and  the  Bishop’s  signature 
was  also  in  his  handwriting.  Mr.  Adams  told  a friend  of  mine  lie  had  got  this  document 
before  showing  it  to  me ; and  his  expression  was,  “This  is  a mere  milk-and-water  affair.” 
That  was  what  was  reported  to  me. 

17785.  Do  not  go  into  that. — At  all  events,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  sign  it. 

17786.  I want  to  know  how  the  interlineations  came? — Mr.  Adams  gave  me  permission 
to  copy  the  document,  and  this  is  the  handwriting  of  the  clerk,  who  is  since  dead.  Here  is 
the  charge  as  it  appeared  in  the  document  sent  to  me,  the  original  minute “ First,  that  Dr. 
Hodgens  had  written  to  him  a most  improper  and  offensive  letter,  containing  the  word  ‘false,’ 
in  reference  to  some  statement  made  by  him  in  connexion  with  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  school.”  You  will  perceive,  if  you  turn  to  Dr.  Hodgens’  letter,  that  was  not  the 
fact  at  all.  It  was  because  I had  stated  to  some  person  that  my  son  having  obtained  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  prize,  was  owing  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  kind  instruction ; it  had  no  reference, 
whatever,  to  the  school.  Of  course,  I wrote  a very  indignant  letter  to  the  Archdeacon, 
complaining  of  this.  When  I eame  to  examine  the  copy  I took  in  this  way,  I considered  I 
had  no  right  to  use  it ; it  was  a.  mere  private  thing  for  my  own  use ; I had  no  right  to  publish 
it.  The  Archdeacon  met  me  one  day  in  Cork,  and  said  you  can  have  a copy”  but  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  The  interlineations  appeared  in  the  original  copy  as  handed 
to  me.  1 J 

17787.  On  the  original  copy  there  were  interlineations  forming  part  of  the  document  and 
now  they  clo  not  appear  on  the  minute  ?— They  do  not,  and  I object  to  the  minute  as  not 
being  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  and  that  there  are  no  findings  whatever.  Mr. 
Adams  will  state  it  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 
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i77fio’  r*r‘  — There,  was  a rough  minute  book  I suppose? 

t 7 7n n \Arc^eacou_  "f  Cork. — There  is  no  rough  minute  book. 

177  JO.  I hen  how  did  you  get  the  facts  upon  this  book?— They  were  written  at  the  time 
1 7*  m Vw"  m7  iand  t ie  draft  ramute  submitted  to  the  trustees. 

1 1 / Jl.  Was  this  minute  in  the  book  written  at  the  time,  or  at  a subsequent  period?— At 
a subsequent  period.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  original  draft  which  I drew  up  and  submitted 
to  the  Bishop,  m which  he  made  merely  verbal  alterations.  It-  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Jones, 
who  approved  of  it,  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  declined  to  do  so.] 

M!‘-  Stephens.— If  I understand  you  aright,  you  state  the  charges  that  are  placed 
X fi  tS  I™1®  bv°k  ai'C  not  acc?rtlance  with  the  feet.  We  will  go  through  them. 
.Lhc  hi.t  charge,  as  it  appears  on  the  minute,  is— “ That  Dr.  Hodgens  had  written  to  liim  a 


WlDX.ETON. 


Thomas  Allin,  Esq 


words,  “ without  the  least  provocation.” 

17793.  You  say  that  certain  other  words  ought  to  have  been  inserted?— I handed  in 
wiitten  charges,  which  were  taken  away,  and  before  that  document  was  placed  on  the 
lecoru  ot  the  school,  I wrote  to  the  Archdeacon,  objecting  to  the  fact. 

17794.  Are  there  any  substantial  differences  between  the  charges  vou  exliibited  and  the 
charges  as  stated  in  this  minute-book? — I think  there  are. 

are  omte 5“*  ^ t0  the  tat  cl,arSe  ?— Theirords  “ without  the  least  provocation” 

17796.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  in  respect  of  the  first  charge?— There  was  a wide 
difference  in  it  as  I received  it;  it  shows  the  danger  of  changing. 

17 <97.  Dr.  Andrews.— Your  objection  amounts  to  this:  that'  the  charges  were  not  put 
upon  the  minute  in  the  form  m which  you  handed  them  in?— Yes.  Before  they  were  put 
upon  the  book— having  seen  the  minute  through  Mr.  Adams— I wrote  to  the  Archdeacon. 
1 77*00  AT^  c'r  C0|,’y  of  m7  ettev-  CT]ie  ori£inal  is  handed  in  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork.] 
i / < Jo.  Air.  blephens. — I see  you  object  to  the  omission  of  the  words— “ In  connexion  with 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  school  ?”— Decidedly. 

17799.  Had  the  letter  containing  the  word  “false”  any  thing  to  say  to  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  school ; and  if  so,  point  out  to  me  the  words  upon  which  you  rely  to 
establish  that  proposition  ?_I  hand  in  a copy  of  my  charges.  [The  same  is  delivered  in  ] 
1 I'-flAA1'  7°,  . Archdeacon  of  Cork  explains  every  objection  I have  to  make. 

i i bUl).  Chairman — What  witness  do  you  wish  to  have  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  for 
i swbsteuitiatmg  the  statements  which  you  have  made  ?— Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Cloyne 

7-qa!'  roltU  rcfei'ence  t0  what?— The  withdrawal  of  his  son,  and  his  reasons  for  it.  ‘ 
1<»02.  ISecrelari/.—r ho  following  is  the  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork:— 

c y -i,r  r , • . “Midleton,  11th  July,  1854. 

Uear  oik.— Mr.  Jones  having  informed  mo  that  he  has,  bv  your  direction,  placed  the 
minute  as  originally  drawn  up,  without  any  alteration,  on  the  records  of  the  Midleton  school, 
it  lemains  tor  me  again  to  protest,  m the  strongest  manner,  against  charges  totallv  different 
from  those  handed  in  by  me  in  writing,  being  so  placed  on  record  as  mine;  and  also  to 
protest  against  credit  benm  given,  m that  solemn  document,  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  for  an  apoW 
wlnch  he  never  made,  and  to  this  hour  denies  the  necessity  for  making;  and  as  his  most 
unprovoked  insults  to  myself  and  son  have  neither  been  atoned  for  by  him  or  censured  bv 
^ superiors,  it  leaves  me  no  other  alternative  but  to  let  my  sons  swell  the  number  of 
1 rotestant  boys  at  present  attending  a Roman  Catholic  school  here.  From  the  whole  tone 
ot  the  minute— exculpating  where  exculpation  was  not  even  sought ; adopting  as  proved  everv 
s atement  for  the  defence,  no  matter  how  met  by  much  stronger  evidence;  avoiding  all 
censure  for  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic  assistant  being  continued  as  the  sole  usher  in  the 
school  (or  eleven  consecutive  months,  besides  being,  at  other  times,  the  sole  person  in  charge 
ot  the  boys  during  Mr.  Waring  s absence  as  a divinity  student  in  Dublin ; and  censuring  only 
w here  the  most  extreme  improprieties  were  shown  to  exist— it  proves  how  truly  I was 
ore  warned  by  several,  that  1 undertook  a perfectly  hopeless  task  in  expecting  I could  effect 
ic  slightest  improvement  m the  conduct  or  management  of  this  school;  and  as  it  is  evident 
the  public  here  have  a vested  interest  in  this  endowment,  I think  it  only  fair  to  say,  I reserve 
to  myself  the  fullest  right  to  give  any  publicity  to  this  matter— minute  and  all— that  I mav 
think  advisable  on  mature  deliberation. 

“ I am  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Allin. 

“ I,  of  course,  decline  Mr.  Jones’  offer  of  the  minute,  clogged  with  any  condition,  as  I was 
entitled  to  it  without  any  condition  whatever. 

“ Po  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork.”] 


Jo,m  wmum*,  Esq.  MB  and  examined.  JolinWilkin.un.Bs,. 

17803.  Chairman. —Do  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Midleton?— At  Cloyne,  five 
miles  distant. 

17804.  Are  you  a magistrate? — I am. 

17805.  Have  you  had  any  son  of  yours  educated  in  Midleton  school? — I had. 

17800.  When  did  you  put  your  son  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hodgens? — In  October,  1849. 
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JohnW  ilkinson.Esq . 


17807.  How  long  did  he  remain  a pupil  in  the  school? — Till  June,  1851,  a year  and  nine 
months.  _ . 

17808.  Had  you  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  attention  shown  him,  as  regards  Ins 
conduct  or  progress  in  learning,  while  he  was  a pupil  in  the  school  ? — He  did  not  make  the 
progress  I expected.  . 

17809.  Was  his  deficiency  in  learning  the  cause  of  your  withdrawing  linn  from  the  school  i 
— Yes;  partly.  . . ' 

17810.  What  other  cause  of  complaint  had  you  to  allege,  besides  liis  making  unsatisfactory 
progress  in  his  studies  ? — I heard  some  general  report,  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  was 
not  carried  on,  and  I questioned  him.  I merely  heard  it  from  him. 

17811.  You  were  not  guided,  when  you  withdrew  your  son  from  the  school,  by  merely  a 
general  report ; you  must  have  made  specific  inquiries  ? — I inquired  from  the  boy  himself 
and  he  mentioned  other  circumstances  which  displeased  me  very  much. 

17812.  Were  these  circumstances  of  a nature  to  evince  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
in  instructing  or  watching  over  the  morals  of  the  boys  ? — In  watching  over  the  morals  of  the 
boys. 

17813.  Was  your  son  a boarder? — He  was. 

17814.  Be  so  good  as  to  state,  generally,  the  nature  of  the  practices  which  your  son  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  to  which  you  objected?— He  mentioned  that  they  were  continually 
smoking;  and  smoking  in  the  bed-rooms  and  stable.  In  fact,  he  was  a young  boy,  very 
young ; and  when  I found  it  out  I was  extremely  displeased.  He  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

17815.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  the  boarders  drinking? — Yes;  he  stated  to  me  that 
they  drank,  and  he  drank  himself. 

17816.  Were  any  other  irregularities  complained  of? — I had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except 
that;  for  Dr.  Hodgens  and  Mrs.  Hodgens  were  particularly  attentive  and  kind  to  the  boy. 

17817.  Do  you  think  these  irregularities  could  have  arisen,  notwithstanding  the  master 
exercising  strict  superintendence  ? — I questioned  him  very  closely,  and  he  told  me,  that  as 
far  as  he  Knew,  Dr.  Hodgens  never  ascertained  it  but  once ; in  fact,  from  the  whole  of  what 
he  communicated  to  me,  I saw  there  was  not  the  close  attention  there  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  boys  in  the  school,  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

17818.  Did 'he  state  what  step  Dr.  Hodgens  took  on  the  subject,  when  he  was  made  aware 
of  these  irregularities  ? — He  mentioned  that  he  punished  the  boys. 

17819.  In' what  way?— He  punished  them.  He  heard  the  boys  were  playing  cards,  that, 
in  fact,  he  met  the  servant  going  out  with  a kettle  of  hot  water  to  make  punch  for  the  boys. 
He  punished  them,  which  stopped  it  for  awhile,  but  it  was  resumed  again,  after  that. 

17820.  Did  your  son  make  any  complaints  of  there  being  imperfect  discipline  during  school 
hours  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

17821.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  these  statements  made  to  you  by  your  son,  that  you  with- 
drew him  from  the  school? — It  was  from  that,  as  well  as  from  his  not  making  the  progress 
he  ought  to  have  made.  I had  him  examined  by  a very  competent  person  before  he  entered 
the  school,  and  while  he  was  at  the  school ; and  a little  before  I removed  him,  he  told  me  the 
boy  had  not  made  any  progress. 

17822.  Might  not  that  have  arisen  from  want  of  application  on  his  own  part? — Indeed  I 
think  it  did ; for  when  he  went  there,  he  was  very  far  advanced  for  his  age,  he  was  a very 
studious  boy.  I then  saw  he  was  inclined  to  idle  a great  deal,  and  I was  displeased  as  to 
the  way  he  was  getting  on. 

17823.  Do  you  allege  that  his  habits  were  deteriorated  after  he  became  a pupil  in  tlie 
school? — I think  he  got  a distaste  for  books,  and,  in  fact,  became  an  idler.. 

17824.  Mr.  Stephens. — W ere  you  satisfied  that  your  son,  during  the  time  lie  was  at  this 
school,  from  October,  1849,  to  June,  1851,  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  smoking,  and  play- 
ing cards  ? — Pie  did  not  play  cards.  He  told  me  he  smoked  and  drank. 

17825.  I believe  you  have  already  stated  he  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age? 
— That  is  all.  In  fact,  he  told  me  nearly  every  boy  in  the  school  smoked,  and  that  he  was 
made  drink  and  smoke. 

17826.  Chairman. — Did  you  collect,  from  what  he  stated,  that  these  practices  ought  to 
have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  master,  if  reasonable  diligence  had  been  used  by  him  in 
watching  over  the  conduct  of  the  boys? — I think  their  smoking  in  the  bed-rooms  ought  to 
be  very  easily  ascertained. 

17827.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  your  son  contracted  these  habits  which  you  object  to  after 
he  became  a pupil  in  this  school  ? — Certainly. 

17828.  And  that  his  inclination  for  study  was  diminished? — Certainly. 

17829.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  understand  that  these  were  the  practices  of  the  school  ? — 
I did  not  ; in  fact,  it  was  a little  before  I removed  him  from  the  school  this  came  to  my 
knowledge  at  all. 

17830.  Did  you  mention  these  facts  to  Dr.  Hodgens?: — No,  I did  not. 

17831.  Why  did  you  not? — 1 determined  to  remove  him;  and  I thought  the  sooner  I 
did  it,  and  the  quieter  I did  it,  the  better. 

17832.  Did  you  mention  them  to  any  one  of  the  trustees? — No;  the  only  person  I men- 
tioned them  to  was  Mr.  Allin.  He  asked  me,  I think,  more  than  two  years  ago,  why  I 
removed  him,  and  I told  him  at  the  time ; and  he  afterwards  asked  me  whether  I would 
have  any  objection  to  have  my  name  mentioned,  and  I quite  forget  whether  I gave  him 
consent  or  not.  He  says  I did,  and  I am  sure  I did  if  he  says  so. 

17833.  Were  you  examined  before  the  trustees? — No. 
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17834.  Did  you  mention  the  irregularities  of  the  boys  at  . the  school  to  any  person,  except  Midleton. 

Mr.  Allin? — Since  that  time  I mentioned  it  to  some  parties.  ” 

17835.  But  you  never  brought  them  officially  before  the  trustees,  nor  did  you  ever  men-  Endowed  School. 
tion  them  to  Dr.  Hodgens  ?— Never.  " JolmWilkinson.Esa. 

17836.  Chairman. — I have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Allin  to  ask  you,  did  you  ascertain, 
while  your  son  was  a pupil  at  Midleton  school,  that  he  was  ever  out  at  night  without  per- 
mission?— I questioned  him  very  closely,  and  he  told  me  he  was  not  out;  but  he  told  me 
that,  other  boys  got  out.  W hen  I say  at  night,  I do  not  mean  they  were  out  all  night.  He 
said  they  got  out  sometimes  between  dinner-time  and  tea-time,  and  also  after  study,  before 
they  went  to  bed.  They  never  spent  the  night  out. 

17837.  Did  that  information  operate  in  any  way  towards  inducing  you  to  withdraw  your 
son  from  the  school  ? — Indeed  it  did. 

17838.  Dr.  Andrews. — Very  strongly?: — Very  strongly. 

17839.  Chairman. — Did  your  son  say  any  thing  about  improper  characters  being  with  the 
boys  in  the  Cave  field,  or  elsewhere? — No;  he  never  mentioned  a word  about  it;  I never 
heard  it. 

17840.  I am  asked,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  to  put  this  question  to  you : What  reason 
did  Mrs.  Wilkinson  assign  for  removing  your  son  from  the  school?— I cannot  tell.  I heard, 
that  after  the  investigation  that  was  held  by  the  trustees,  Mrs.  Hodgens  communicated 
with  her.  One  or  two  letters  passed  between  them,  and  I think,  as  well  as  I recollect  now, 
that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  called  her  attention  to  a letter  stating  she  wished  to  send  the  boy  to  an 
English  school.  She  kept  no  copy  of  the  letters,  and  I cannot  say  exactly ; I think  there 
was  something  about  an  English  school.  I did  not  wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  Mrs. 

Wilkinson  and  I were  quite  anxious  to  pass  it  off  in  the  mildest  way  we  could.  I did  send 
the  boys  to  an  English  school. 

17841.  Was  it  not  to  place  him  with  a relative  in  England,  who  would  teach  him  and  his 
brother  for  his  board  ? — Indeed  it  was  not ; I paid  extremely  high  for  him. 

17842.  Did  not  Mrs  Wilkinson  say  her  son  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  English 
accent  ? — I have  no  recollection ; still  she  might  have  said  so,  for  all  I know. 

17843.  If  you  had  a regard  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgens,  inconsequence  of  then’  attention 
to  your  son,  why  did  you  not  inform  them  at  the  time  of  any,  irregularities  that  you  heard 
were  committed? — I did  not  wish  to  say  a word  about  it;  1 did  not  mention  it  to  a single 
person.  Mr.  Allin  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  person  I ever  mentioned  it  to,  about  two 
years  ago ; I then  stated  it  at  lodgings  at  Ballyconnell. 

17844.  Mr.  Allin  desires  me  to  ask  this  question:  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Allin  you  would  be 
glad  to  send  your  sons  to  Midleton,  if  there  were  a good  school  here,  and  save  the  expense 
of  sending  them  to  England? — I think  I mentioned  that;  the  others  are  not  in  England, 
two  are  at  Portarlington.  I think  I did  say  to  Mr.  Allin,  if  there  were  a proper  school  at 
Midleton,  I would  send  my  boys  there,  and  save  the  expense. 

17845.  Dr.  Andrews. — If  there  was  a good  school  in  Midleton,  you  would  send  them  to 
it,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Portarlington  ? — Certainly. 

17846.  Mr.  Stephens. — Notwithstanding  these  facts,  you  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  mention  the  state  of  the  Midleton  school  to  any  of  the  trustees,  or  to  Dr.  Hodgens? 

— No;  in  fact,  I did  not  know  who  the  trustees  were,  until  this. investigation  was  required. 

17847.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  see  no  reason  to  examine  Mr.  Wilkinson  further, 
unless  any  gentleman  in  court  has  a question  to  suggest. 

Thomas  Allin , junior,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  T.  Allin,  jun..  Esq. 

17848.  Chairman — You  are  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allin,  justice  of  the  peace? — Yes. 

17849.  Were  you  a pupil  in  the  Midleton  school? — Yes. 

17850.  Are  you  at  present  a student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin? — Yes. 

17851.  What  is  your  standing? — Junior  freshman.  "My  name,  I believe,  has  been  taken 
off  the  books  of  the  college  since  last  January. 

17852.  By  your  father? — Yes,  by  my  father,  in  consequence  of  my  health. 

17853.  Are  you  at  present  in  delicate  health? — Yes. 

17854.  How  long  were  you  a pupil  in  Midleton  school? — Well,  from  about  the  time  I 
came  to  Midleton,  which  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  up  to  the  date  of  Dr  Hodgens 
letter,  that  is  November,  1853. 

17855.  Did  you  experience  attention  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hodgens  and  the  assistant-master 
as  regarded  the  instruction  to  be  given  you  in  the  different  departments  of  your  school 
course? — On  the  part  of  the  assistant-master  always — at  least  I refer  to  Mr.  Waring;  only 
for  him  I would  probably  have  had  nothing  to  do.  * 

1 7856.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  sent  by  your  father  to  receive  instruction  from 
Mr.  Turpin? — He  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  the  way  I was 
going  on. 

17857.  Did  you  conceive  that  you  derived  benefit,  from  the  instruction  given  you  by  Mr. 

Turpin,  which  you  would  not  have  derived  had  you  attended  diligently  to  the' instruction 
given  you  by  Dr.  Hodgens? — Certainly. 

17858.  Mr.  Turpin  might  be  a more  accomplished  scholar,  and  might  be  capable  of  giving 
instruction  of  a higher  kind ; but  might  not  Dr.  Hodgens  have  been  competent  to  give  you,  had 
yon  been  diligent  in  receiving  instruction,  such  teaching  as  would  have  enabled  you  to  pro- 
secute your  studies  and  to  prepare  advantageously  for  the  examination  which  you  had  to 
undergo  ? — My  chief  business  was  with  the  usher,  Mr.  Waring. 

17859.  What  amount  of  instruction  did  you  receive  in  classics  from  Dr.  Hodgens,  as  com- 
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Midleton.  pared  with  that  which  yon  received  from  the  usher? — I used  always  go  to  Mr.  Waring  in 

— preference  to  Dr.  Hodgens.  Now  and  again  I have  gone  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  but  1 preferred 

Endowed, School,  going  to  Mr.  Waring ; I thought  I always  derived  more  advantage  from  him. 

Allin,  jun.,  Esq.  ° 17860.  Was  Dr.  Hodgens  constantly  present  during  school-hours  in  the  schoolroom  ? — 
Oh,  dear,  no.  • 

17861.  What  was  the  general  amount  of  attendance  given  by  him  in  the  schoolroom ; — 
Before  breakfast  his  hour  of  attendance  was  generally  before  nine ; after  breakfast,  between 
twelve  and  one;  and  he  generally  left  the  school  about  two  for  luncheon.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  he  never  attended  better  than  that,  but  those  were  the  general  hours  of  attendance. 

17862.  Was  he  present  in  the  schoolroom  some  time  or  other  every  day? — He  used  fre- 
quently go  to  Cork. 

17863.  Was  he  absent  on  those  occasions  during  the  whole  of  the  school-hours? — He  may 
have  been  present  for  a few  minutes  before  breakfast ; but,  generally  speaking,  not  after 
breakfast. 

17864.  Besides  the  loss  of  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  to  the  boys,  did  the  school  suffer 
iir  any  way,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  from  the  absence  of  the  head-master  ? — In  discipline  ? 

17865.  In  discipline  ? — Little  as  there  was  while  he  was  there,  there  was  none  at  all  when 
he  went  away. 

17866.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  of  those  instances  of  irregularity  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Court  to-day? — I witnessed  every  one  of  them. 

178(57.  Were  the  irregularities  frequent'? — They  were  all. 

17868.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  occurred  almost  every  day? — Almost,  every  day  while 
Dr.  Hodgens  was  not  there. 

17809.  Had  not  the  assistant-master  authority  deputed  to  him  by  Dr.  Hodgens,  to  repress 
such  irregularities ? — As  to  that  I do  not  know;  but  the  assistant-master,  Mr.  Waring, 
lias  frequently  told  me,  when  I spoke  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  school,  that  there  was  no 
use  in  his  representing  it  to  Dr.  Hodgens  ; that  there  was  no  punishment  for  it. 

17870.  That  is  only  hearsay ; are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  his  having 
actually  made  representations  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  of  such  irregularities ; did  you  ever  know 
him  to  make  a complaint  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  any  bov? — To  the  best  of  raj'  recol- 
lection, I believe  I have ; it  <was  generally  passed  over  bj'  Dr.  Hodgens ; he  merely  spoke  a 
few  words. 

17871.  Do  you  consider  Dr.  Hodgens  to  be  a person  of  such  indulgent  character  as  to 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  resort  to  such  severity  as  was  necessary  to  repress  irregularities 
in  the  school? — I can  hardly  tell  his  motive,  but  I know  lie  did  not  repress  them;  of 
course  I do  not  know  what  his  reason  was. 

17872.  You  were  not  yourself  a boarder  in  the  school  at  any  time  ? — No. 

17873.  Then  you  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  discipline  prevailed  amongst  the 
boys  ? — Only  as  a day  scholar. 

17874.  Do  jrou  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  boys  smoked  or  drank,  as 
has  been  stated  to-day  ? — Oh,  I have  seen  them  smoking ; and  with  regard  to  drinking, 
one  of  the  boys,  in  tire  middle  of  the  day,  showed  me  whiskey  in  a bottle,  which  I think  he 
was  after  purchasing. 

17875.  Could  such  irregularities,  as  you  now  speak  of,  in  the  way  of  smoking  and  drink- 
ing, have  existed  in  the  school,  if  a reasonable  amount  of  superintendence  was  exercised 
by  the  master,  such  as  is  usually  exercised  in  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

17870.  May  not  boys  do  many  things  they  ought  not  to  do  in  a school,  without  the 
master’s  knowledge  ?— Oh,  but  the  smoking  was  very  openly  carried  on  in  the  grounds, 
not  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

17877.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  boys  ever  smoked  in  the  dor- 
mitories ? — I was  not  in  the  dormitories ; of  course  during  the  day  I may  have  gone  up 
there,  but  not  at  night. 

17878.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  hoys  of  the  school  ever  played 
at  cards? — I have  never  seen  it;  I heard  about  it. 

17879.  Have  you  heard  the  boys  themselves  speak  of  playing  cards? — Certainly;  the 
boys  themselves  told  me  they  had  been  playing  cards  in  their  own  rooms. 

17880.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  tlie  boys  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  school  at  times,  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  schoolbouse  ? — I saw  them 
coming  late  into  the  school,  after  having  been  out ; for  instance,  we  had  play  from  ten  till 
eleven,  after  breakfast,  and  I have  seen  them  come  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I have  been 
out  with  them. 

17881.  Was  that  boy  out  that  you  said  you  saw  with  whiskey? — No,  that  was  after 
school  hours  ; I met  him  walking  in  the  town  after  the  school  broke  up. 

17882.  Was  he  a boarder  or  a day  scholar  ? — A boarder. 

17883.  Are  boarders  allowed  to  go  about  the  town  ? — They  cannot  be  absent  without  the 
consent  of  some  master,  Dr.  Hodgens  or  his  assistant. 

17884.  Is  it  possible  that  the  boy  may  have  obtained  permission  ? — I suppose  he  did,  I 
do  not  know. 

17885.  Did  you  hear  the  boys  speak  among  themselves  of  having  been  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  school  ? — Do  you  refer  to  night  or  the  early  part  of  the  day  ? 

17886.  At  any  time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  within  the  school  premises  ? — I have 
a general  recollection,  but  I cannot  say  a very  distinct  recollection ; I saw  ball  myself 
played  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  usher  asked  the  boy,  as  a matter  of  favour  to  himself, 
to  discontinue. 
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17887.  Was  that  during  school  hours  ? — Oh  dear,  yes. 

17888.  Was  the  playing  of  ball  discontinued? — Merely  just  as  it  pleased  himself;  he 
would  go  on  or  stop  as  he  pleased. 

17889.  Were  you  ever  present  when  detonating  balls  were  thrown  about  in  the  school- 
room during  school  hours  ? — Yes. 

17890.  Did  you  also  witness  the  boys  pelting  each  other  with  pellets? — Oh,  yes;  there 
was  nothing  done  during  the  day,  generally  speaking,  when  Dr.  Hodgens  used  to  go  to 
Cork,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a fusilade ; I should  say  the  state  of  things  was 
such  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  good.  I was  interrupted  myself  in  my  studies  on 
several  occasions,  and  I was  in  fault  myself  on  some  occasions;  I am  sure  if  the  master 
was  there  I should  not  have  done  so. 

17891.  You  mentioned  that  you  heard  the  boys  speak  amongst  one  another  of  playing 
cards — did  they  speak  as  if  they  played  for  money,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  their  con- 
versation about  it  ? — They  merely  spoke  of  playing  generally. 

17892.  You  have  no  recollection  of  the  nature  of  the  conversation  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
say  whether  it  indicated  that  the  boys  played  for  money  or  not? — No:  they  bartered 
their  clothes  amongst  themselves  during  school  hours. 

17893.  Was  Mr.  Waring  ever  absent  from  the  school  during  the  time  you  were  a pupil 
in  it  ? — He  was  ; he  was  absent  for  some  months. 

17894.  How  were  his  duties  performed  on  those  occasions? — At  that  time  I used  to  be 
going  to  Mr.  Turpin,  and  my  attendance  at  the  school  was  very  irregular,  perhaps  once  in 
ten  days.  Very  frequently  I have  gone  there  and  found  no  master.  I have  gone  there 
and  did  not  find  Dr.  Hodgens  there,  and  I quitted  it. 

17895.  Were  the  boys  in  the  schoolroom? — They  were. 

17890.  How  were,  they  employed — were  they  under  am-  superintendence? — Under  the 


French  master. 

17897.  I am  requested  by  your  father  to  ask  you  this  question — did  you  warn  your 
father  not  to  send  your  brother  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  or  say  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  utterly 
ruined? — Oh,  yes  ; and  my  reason  for  that  was,  1 used  to  see  them  steal  penknives  and 
books.  I often  had  those  things  stolen  from  me,  and  could  get  no  account  of  them. 

17898.  Were  complaints  of  such  occurrences  made  by  the  injured  boys  to  the  master? 
— They  may  have  been  occasionally  mentioned. 

17899.  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  any  such  complaints  were  ever 
made  to  the  master,  and  that  the  offenders  were  not  punished? — I am  sure,  whenever 
the}'  were  brought  home  to  the  proper  persons,  there  were  punishments ; but  it  was  brought 
home  very,  very  rarely. 

17900.  Was  there  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  make  complaints  ?— No  ; 
but  there  was  great  difficult}'  in  bringing  a charge  home.  If  an  article  was  stolen  it  was 
managed  so  well  that  it  was  difficult  to  come  at  who  took  it. 

17901.  The  boys  managed  it  so  well? — Yes  ; it  was  very  hard  to  find  out,  they  were  all 
old  hands  at  it. 

17902.  Rather  than  allow  your  brother  to  go  to  the  school,  did  you  undertake  to  teach 
him  yourself  ? — Yes  ; I taught  him  myself. 

17903.  Did  the  boys  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  read  novels  during  school  hours? — Oh, 
dear,  yes. 

17904.  To  your  own  knowledge? — To  my  own  knowledge;  I will  not  say  in  general,  but 
one  or  two  used  to  do  so ; one  in  particular  used  to  spend  his  whole  day  doing  nothing  else. 

17905.  Did  that  fact  indicate  a want  of  proper  superintendence,  or  did  this  conduct 
arise  from  a want  of  such  proper  superintendence  ? — Certainly ; one  boy  used  hardly  ever 
say  a lesson,  he  spent  his  whole  time  reading  these  books. 

17900.  For  at  least  eleven  months  you  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  instruction  from 
Mr.  Turpin,  while  you  only  occasionally  attended  Midleton  school  ? — About  once  in  every 
week  or  ten  days. 

17907.  How  long  had  you  discontinued  your  regular  attendance  at  Midleton  school 
before  Dr.  Hodgens  made  any  inquiry  of  you  respecting  the  cause  of  your  absence  ? — Dr. 
Hodgens  never  made  any  inquiry  about  the  cause  of  my  absence ; the  first  thing  he  did 
was  writing  the  letter,  which  has  been  read,  to  my  father. 

17908.  He  stated  in  that  letter  that  he  had  recently  been  made  aware  of  the  fact ; do  you 
know  how  he  became  aware  of  it  ? — In  order  to  get  to  Mr.  Turpin  there  was  a long  lane 
through  which  I used  to  walk,  and  I had  to  pass  the  school  gate.  There  were  several 
boys  on  the  wall  watching,  and  of  course  they  saw  me.  I rather  think  that  was  the  way 
he  became  aware  of  the  fact ; of  course  I cannot  say  positively. 

17909.  Did  you  obtain  the  Midleton  prize  on  entering  Trinity  College  ? — Yes  ; I was 
first  of  all  the  exhibitioners.  I have  here  a correct  copy  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  testimonial. 
[The  document  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Saturday,  October  14. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — Hurried  as  I am  to-day,  I cannot  let  the  post  go  without  dropping 
you  a few  hurried  lines  to  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  the  success  of  your  boy,  who  has 
got  first  place  on  first-rate  answering  against  opposition  of  the  first  order.  I do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  as  good  answering  at  any  time  as  there  was.  from  the  three  first 
men  this  time,  on  to-day,  the  day  of  examination  for  first  place.  I sincerely  and  devoutly 
trust  that  this  is  but  the  opening  of  a brilliant  and  happy  career  with  him  through  life. 

“ Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully, 

“ R.  Townsend.” 

6 D 
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17910.  Chairman. — Where  did  you  receive  your  instruction  in  arithmetic  7 Well  1 

think  as  much  from  myself  as  any  body  else ; of  course  I had  been  for  some  months 
learning  occasional^. 

!’?1kB?r1f0m  u?re  Xou  *aI#ht  at  school?— Mr.  Stokes,  bocaabnally, 

naid  ly  Dr.  Hodgens himself ; hut  for  a great  length  of  time  before  I entered  college  that 
is,  between  leaving  Dr.  Hodgens  and  going  to  college,  I gave  it  up. 

17813.  Were  special  pains  token  at  the  school  in  the  department  of  arithmetic  ?— Not 
special  pams  ; we  used  to  do  arithmetic  for  a certain  time  every  morning  • about  half  the 
time  I was  there  we  had  arithmetic  every  day. 

1J818.  1 am  requested  to  ask  how  much  instruction,  on  tire  whole,  do  you  suppose  you 
received  from  Mr.  Turpin  ? — An  immensity.  11  % 

179U  You  could  estimate  probably,  the  number  of  days,  and  the  number  of  hours 
ea™a7  USed  J0  ?°  tw0  day®  111  the  week  vei7  regularly  for  fully  fifteen  months 
1791o.  How  much  tune  was  given  each  day  ? — I used  then  to  say  to  him  as  much  as 
ever  1 could  prepare  in  the  interval ; about  two  days’  preparation. 

17916.  As  far  as  you  can  estimate,  what  proportion  did  that  amount  of  instruction  bear 
to  the  instruction  given  to  you  during  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Hodgens  ?— Well,  about  one 
hundred  to  nothing. 

17917.  What  proportion,  do  you  think,  it  bore  to  the  whole  amount  of  instruction  which 
you  received  during  the  entire  period  you  were  a pupil  in  Dr.  Hodgens’  school,  from  him, 
°r  assistantf  ?“I  had  a good  deal  from  his  tutors,  and  some  from  Dr.  Hodgens. 

17Jlo.  you  are  asked  to  state  the  proportion  you  received  from  one  and  the  other? 

It  is  very  hard  to  say.  

17919.  I do  not  press  the  question:  I am  requested  to  ask  did  you  read  science  with 
arithmet?*6  tUt01'  m D“Wm  Prevl0,ls  to  entering  college  ’—Science,  I did  j but  not 

Yes7980’  Dr'  Andr‘u"’—Fl0In  Mr.  Waring  you  received  a great  deal  of  instruction  ?— 

17931,  In  what  branches? — Classics,  and  Latin  prose  composition 
17833.  Chairman.— I am  requested  by  Mr.  Allin  to  ask  whether  yon  knew  of  the 
presence  of  improper  characters  in  the  Cave  field,  or  in  company  with  the  boys  elsewhere  ? 
— I do  not  think  I did.  Since  tins  inquiry  I heard 

T db19nnt  DrT^'5TD0  n«0t, !ay  auy  ?linS  ,of  that?— To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
1 did  not.  There  is  a large  field  near  the  school  to  which  the  boys  used  to  </0  for 
smoking.  It  may  have  been,  for  I have  been  very  seldom  there,  only  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  0 

17924.  Chairman.—- Dr.  Hodgens  has  requested  me  to  put  this  question  to  you  ■ What 
rm  ErT8^L^-L^yHq^“g  the  timej0”  ™ “IS0  reeervniS  instruction 
17925.  Were  you  regularly  carrying  on  a course  of  reading  with  Dr.  Hodgens  at  the 
itTas^rean^fm^eV6  g ^ Ml'-  Turpin  ?_I  dare  say  h was  continuous^  but  what 

17926.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  the  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  with 
Dr.  Hodgens,  during  that  time?— I really  do  not  know;  I rather  think  not ; no  part  that  was 
important,  mat  I was  domg  I did  not  attach  any  importance  to ; and  I really  forget  it 
In  fact  I was  only  going  to  school  at  that  time,  in  order  to  keep  up  a claim  to  the  exhibi- 
tion ; that  was  my  sole  object. 

o wDid  y°U  HodSens  your  father  had  desired  you  should  enter  college 

a jeai  befoie  you  did  Did  you  not  say  that,  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  intention 

you  would  occasionally  read  portions  of  the  scholarship  course  with  Dr.  Hodgens  ? T 

may  have  said  so ; it  is  very  possible  I did ; and  I think  I did  read  one  or  two  Greek 
plays,  which  were  part  of  the  advanced  course,  with  Dr.  Hodgens. 

17928.  If  you  were  absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eleven  months,  how  were  vou 
aware  that  irregularities  were  so  frequent  in  the  schoolroom  ?— When  I speak  of  irregu- 
laiities,  I speak  chiefly  of  what  occurred  before  the  eleven  months.  During  the  eleven 
months  I did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  schoolroom;  I used  only  go  for  two  hours 
when  I thought  I would  meet  Dr.  Hodgens.  b nours, 

17929.  Did  you  witness  any  irregularities  in  the  schoolroom  during  those  months  ?— 
^theti^before0  mUC1  &S  they  llked  clurinS  the  eleven  months  ; but  chiefly  I refer 

?Jd  any  Persons  Jut  Dr.  Hodgens  ever  hear  lessons  in  those  advanced  books 

1749!  ? tnT?  90WTr+lf- Td  \°  ?~D°eS  he  mean  b00liS  beyond  the  entrance  course  ? 

1 • •i-u.  i take  it  so  r — 1 think  not. 

17983.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  phrase  scholarship  course  ? Do  you  mean  the 
course  for  school  scholarship,  or  exhibitions,  or  the  university  scholarship  ?LThe  regular 
university  scholarship  It  was  chiefly  with  Mr.  Turpin  I read  the  scholarship  course.  I 

do  while  iLi11 rt 1 01  ‘?°  '',;th  Er-  Hodgens,  to  have  something  to 

■!  -n=.o  to  iS  t l e’  otherwise  I would  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

did  hot  Dr  HndLm!*  lb0y  f i°o1  repeat  the  W1  m'ml>er  of  lessons  every  day;  and 

everv  d,v?  wllf  T .hT'"  “t?  ‘1>at  80011  TO11  sh“aW  have  his  judgment  examined 
every  day  ?-We  1,  I think  so ; I have  seen  Dr.  Hodgens  first  examine  the  judgments.  I 

h j84TwZ1v»miJimt-0a  'e  B^oal  after 'uncbeon,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them. 

The  masVeTtLgrs  d ef  gm  m S fl“t  B,atl5“  Dl’  Hodgens  tile  lessons  were  heard?- 
lne  mastei  who  beaid  them.  Tbey  used  to  forge  judgments. 
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17935.  Do  you  say  the  boys  marked  their  own  judgments  ? — Certainly. 

17936.  Do  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge? — Of  my  own  knowledge,  for  I have  seen 
them  and  known  them  to  do  it ; and  I have  been  asked  by  them  more  than  once  to  enter 
false  judgments  in  their  books — that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  a mark  for  their  lesson  which 
they  had  not  said,  that  it  might  appear  they  had  said  it. 

17937.  Were  you  charged  with  any  office  as  teacher  or  otherwise  in  the  school? — No  ; 
but  they  wished  to  forge  them,  they  made  a regular  trade  of  it.  I was  asked  amongst 
others  to  do  it. 

17938.  When  you  became  a pupil  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  did  you  know  any  Greek  or  Hebrew  ? 

-No  Greek  or  Hebrew;  at  least,  if  I knew  any  Greek,  it  was  merely  Greek  grammar. 

17939.  Your  father  has  stated  that  you  possessed  a very  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin 
at  the  time  you  first  became  a pupil  of  Dr.  Hodgens.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
fact,  also  stated  by  your  father,  that  your  proficiency  in  classics  is  altogether  due  to  Mr. 
Turpin  ? — I was  not  properly  grounded  in  Latin  till  I went  to  him;  it  was  only  when  I 
rea.d  with  him  I really  saw  what  Latin  was.  I never  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  Greek 
by  Dr.  Hodgens. 

17940.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  statement  with  your  own,  to  the  effect  that  you 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  given  you  by  Mr.  Waring  in  Latin  prose  com- 
position ? — That  one  branch,  prose  composition,  I never  did  with  Mr.  Turpin ; it  was 
Latin  verse  I did  with  Mr.  Turpin. 

17941.  Did  not  Dr.  Hodgens  frequently  ask  you  what  you  had  been  reading  in  the 
entrance  course,  and  did  he  not  say  you  had  already  read  it  so  carefully,  that  your  own 
reading  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  your  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  you  could  read  science 
and  other  subjects  with  him  ? — I remember. 

ri  17942.  I am  further  requested  by  Dr.  Hodgens  to  ask,  did  you  not,  in  going  to.  Mr. 
Turpin,  go  as  stealthily  as  possible  to  avoid  detection  ? — Certainty  not. 

17943.  Having  been  yourself  so  much  absent  from  the  school,  how  could  you  know 
whether  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  novels  in  school  hours  ? — What  I stated  with 
regard  to  the  irregularity,  chiefly  concerns  the  period  before,  for  during  that  eleven  months 
I was  no  constant  attendant  at  the  school,  and  of  course  I cannot  speak  particularly  as  to 
that  time.  I cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  irregularities  during  the  time  I was  going  to 
ilr.  Turpin,  for  my  attendance  at  the  school  was  not  regular. 

17944.  The  statement  you  made  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  novels,  had  reference 
to  an  earlier  period  ? — Yes ; had  reference  to  an  earlier  period. 

17945.  I am  requested  by  Dr.  Hodgens  to  ask,  why  did  you  not  present  yourself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Hebrew  premium  at  entrance.  Was  it  because  if  you  had  done  so,  and 
obtained  the  premium,  your  proficiency  in  Hebrew  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  one  but  Dr. 
Hodgens  ? — Most  certainty  not.  It  was  given  up  with  very  great  reluctance  on  my  father’s 
part,  and  the  sole  reason  was,  that  I was  rather  pressed  for  time  ; I could  not  attend  to 
both,  and  I preferred  throwing  that  overboard.  Such  an  idea  never  crossed  my  mind  as 
that. 

17946.  Did  Mr.  Jones  examine  you  in  Hebrew,  and  give  you  a handsome  premium,  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  your  progress  ? — He  did. 

17947.  Dr.  Hodgens  wishes  me  to  ask  this  question:  Was  not  religious  instruction 
attended  to ; were  not  the  Scriptures  read  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  with  the 
boarders  ? — Does  Dr.  Hodgens  refer  to  what  took  place  during  school  hours  ? I have  been 
present  on,  I think,  one  or  two  occasions  in  his  own  parlour,  where  they  breakfast  and 
take  tea,  or  rather  I had  tea  on  one  occasion,  and  then  the  Scriptures  were  read.  As  to 
what  occurred  generally  in  the  house  I do  not  know,  for  I was  not  a boarder;  on  the  one 
occasion  when  I took  tea,  the  Scriptures  were  read. 

17948.  The  Scriptures  were  not  read  in  school  hours  by  the  day  boys? — I do  not  say 
that.  There  was  a rule  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  about  two  o’clock,  or  at  least  a 
little  before  we  broke  up ; it  was  not  regularly  done.  Generally  Dr.  Hodgens  used  to 
come  and  read. 

17949.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  that  a rule  of  the  governors? — I cannot  say;  I rather 
think  it  was  Dr.  Hodgens’. 

17950.  Chairman — Was  it  the  general  practice  of  the  school? — It  was  the  general 
practice. 

17951.  It  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  master,  in  case  Dr  Hodgens 
was  himself  absent  ? 

17952.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  the  assistant  master  a Protestant? — The  assistant  master  was 
a Protestant,  that  is,  Mr.  Waring. 

17953.  Chairman. — Were  the  boarders  obliged  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  ? — I have 
seen  them  in  church ; I am  not  aware  of  what  the  arrangements  were. 

17954.  Did  Dr.  Hodgens  give  a special  premium  for  Scripture  every  half-year  ? — He 
did.  We  had  an  examination  in  Scripture. 

17955.  Was  continuous instnxction  given  to  you  in  Hebrew,  or  was  it  desultory? — Well, 
that  was  as  much  as  I pleased  myself.  I am  sure  that  during  the  entire  time  I was  there, 

I was  not  regularty  instructed ; it  was  altogether  an  arrangement  between  myself  and  Dr. 
Hodgens. 

17956.  Was  your  writing  attended  to  when  you  were  a pupil  in  the  school? — While  Mr. 
Stokes  was  writing  master,  in  the  mornings  we  used  to  write  a copy ; that  was  only  in  the 
first  year,  or  couple  of  years,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I was  there  I used  not  to 
do  any  writing  at  all ; in  fact,  I did  very  much  as  I liked. 
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17957.  Was  your  attendance  at  Midleton  school  rather  more  frequent  from  July  to 
November,  1853,  than  during  the  previous  months  ? — On  the  whole,  rather  more  frequent. 

17958.  Did  you  state  that  at  the  investigation  held  by  the  trustees  in  April,  1854  ? — 
Yes. 

17959.  You  still  persevere  in  that  statement? — Yes. 

17960.  Dr.  Andrews. — Were  you  examined  in  April,  1854,  before  the  trustees? — This 
is  the  third  time  I was  examined. 

17901.  Why  was  your  attendance  more  frequent  during  the  period  you  mention? I 

intended  to  enter  in  October,  1853.  I did  not  enter  for  another  year.  My  father  made  it 
a condition  then,  that  I should  learn  science  with  Dr.  Hodgens,  that  I should  gain  what 
benefit  I could  from  him  in  that. 

17902.  Mr.  Stephens. — During  the  time  you  were  a pupil  in  Dr.  Hodgens’  school,  did 
you  receive  any  spiritual  instruction  ? — I said  it  was  the  general  rule  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures a few  minutes  before  we  broke  up.  There  were  generally  questions  asked,  and  one 
or  two  of  those  may  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  About  half  a dozen  questions  were  generally 
asked. 


17963.  Was  it  in  November  your  father  made  it  a condition  that  you  should  return  to 
the  school  for  the  .benefit  of  the  instruction  in  science,  and  was  it  then  that  you  recom- 
menced your  attendance  ? — About  the  end  of  vacation. 

17904.  What  means  have  you  which  enable  you  to  recollect  the  time? — Up  to  that 
time  I had  been  intending  to  enter  college  in  October.  I then  deferred  my  entrance. 

17905.  Was  it  not  in  November  that  you  recommenced  your  attendance? — I had  not 
discontinued  my  attendance.  I state  that  my  attendance  became  rather  more  frequent. 

17966.  Your  father  has  stated  that  you  were  virtually  expelled  from  the  school.  Did 
you  attend  the  school  after  the  occurrence  which  he  treated  as  a virtual  expulsion,  in 
order  to  test  whether  you  would  be  admitted  ? — That  is,  did  I ever  attend  the  school 
after  the  letter  was  written  ? 

17967.  Yes? — Certainly  not. 

17968.  Did  not  your  father,  on  the  contrary,  order  you  not  to  return  ? — Certainly,  after 
the  letter  was  written. 

17969.  Chairman. — I am  requested  by  Dr.  Hodgens  to  put  this  question.  I do  not 
understand  it  myself.  “On  any  occasion  of  coming  to  the  school,  when  you  state  I 
was  absent,  was  Mons.  Berne,  from  the  period  of  his  engagement  with  me,  ever  absent.” 
That  is,  he  wants  to  know  was  the  school  ever  without  some  master  ? — I always  found 
Monsieur  Berne  there. 

17970.  Could  you  ever  have  possibly  entered  the  school  without  his  knowledge  ? — Well, 
I should  say  not. 

17971.  Can  you  state  exactly  how  many  years  had  elapsed  since  you  observed  in  the 
schoolroom  the  irregularities  of  which  you  have  complained  ? — Well,  certainly,  I could 
not  say  exactly.  I went  to  the  school  first  about  eight  years  ago  ; and  at  first  the  disci- 
pline was  rather  better.  It  became  by  degrees  rather  more  lax. 

•17972.  Dr.  Hodgens  wishes  me  to  put  this  question — You  intended  to  enter  in  October 
or  November,  1853.  Was  it  not  after  that  period  your  father  insisted  that,  as  you  would 
not  enter  for  another  year,  you  should  commence  applying  yourself  to  science  with  Dr. 
Hodgens  ? — No. 

17973.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  not  state  that  Dr.  Hodgens  was  frequently  away  from 
the  school  ? — At  what  time  ? 

17974.  During  school  hours? — I stated  that  his  attendance  was  very  irregular. 

17975.  How  was  the  Scriptural  instruction  carried  on  when  Dr.  Hodgens  was  absent  ? 
— When  Dr.  Hodgens  spent  a day  in  Cork  there  was  no  Scripture  reading. 

17976.  Am  I to  take  it  as  a fact  that,  whenever  Dr:  Hodgens  was  absent  at  the  time 
appropriated  or  fixed  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  such  instruc- 
tion was  not  carried  on? — Except  when  he  was  in  Cork  that  was  the  very  hour  Dr. 
Hodgens  used  to  come  in,  immediately  before  three  o’clock. 

17977.  When  Dr.  Hodgens  was  absent  just  before  three  o’clock,  was  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion given  by  any  other  person  ? — I never  knew  any  one  else  but  Dr.  Hodgens  to 
conduct  that  instruction. 


17978.  Were  there  two  assistant  masters  during  the  time  you  were  there?  Two 
masters,  independently  of  Dr.  Hodgens  ? — Yes.  During  part  of  the  time  I was  going  to 
Mr.  Turpin,  Mr.  Waring  was  nominally  a master ; but  he  was  away  keeping  his  terms  as 
a divinity  student.  When  the  college  terms  were  over  he  would  come  down  to  the 
school. 

17979.  Nominally,  then,  there  were  always  two  assistant  masters  ? — There  were  always 
two  assistant  masters,  at  least  since  Mons.  Berne  came. 

17980.  Dr.  Andrews. — Before  M.  Berne  came,  were  there  two  assistant  masters? — 
Merely  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waring. 

17981.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  not  Mr.  Stokes  the  writing  master  ? — Yes  ; and  his 
attendance  was,  I think,  confined  to  the  morning  ; he  had  a school  of  his  own  to  attend  to 
when  he  was  not  with  us. 

17982.  Then  he  was  not  a resident  master  ? — Oh,  no. 

17983.  Was  he  one  of  the  assistant  masters  to  whom  you  have  alluded? Yes. 

17984.  How  long  was  he  assistant  master  ? — He  was  for  some  considerable  time;  but 
on  M.  Berne  coming,  I think  Dr.  Hodgens  intended  he  should  become  writing  master  as 
well  as  the  teacher  of  French.  He  is  the  French  master. 
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17985.  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  French  ? — Yes.  Midleton. 

17986.  Did  you  learn  it  from  M.  Berne  ? — Oh,  I learned  it  before  I came  to  the  school;  r.  — — 
but  I used  occasionally  learn  from  him.  Endowed  School. 

17987.  Did  any  other  boy  in  the  school,  besides  yourself,  learn  French? — There  were  -p.  Allin  inn  Esq 
some. 

17988.  Chairman. — What  amount  of  proficiency  did  they  attain  to? — Some,  next  to 
nothing ; some,  a little  more.  I,  myself,  had  a fairish  knowledge  of  it. 

17989.  Dr.  Hodgens  has  handed  me  this  question:  Did  you  state  that  Dr.  Hodgens 
retired  to  lunch  every  day  at  two  o’clock  ? — At  or  about  two  o’clock. 

17990.  Was  not  half-past  three  o’clock  his  dinner  hour? — I do  not  know;  I rather 
think  the  boys  dined  at  half-past  three ; whether  he  dined  with  them  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

17991.  You  believe  he  generally  retired  about  two  o’clock  for  lunch? — Yes. 

17992-  Dr.  Andrew «. — He  did  retire,  and  you  understood  it  was  for  lunch  ? — Yes. 

17993.  Chairman. — Dr.  Hodgens  requests  me  to  ask  whether  he  allowed  you  and  your 
brother  to  attend  bis  French  class  gratuitously,  when  your  father  complained  of  the  high 
charge  ? — I knew  nothing  of  that ; I think  1 may  say  that  is  the  first  I heard  of  the 
gratuitous  part. 

17994.  Dr.  Hodgens  requests  me  to  ask  did  you  not  bring  him  a message  from  your 
father,  reminding  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  promised  to  remit  the  payment  for  the 
French  class  ? — I do  not  remember.  I do  not  say  whether  there  may  or  may  not  have 
been  such  a message ; but  I have  no  recollection  of  having  been  the  bearer  of  it. 

Iienri/  Welland,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Henry  Welland, Esq. 

17995.  Chairman — Where  do  you  reside  ? — About  a mile  out  of  the  town. 

17996.  Have  you  had  a son  as  a pupil  in  Midleton  school? — Never. 

17997.  Have  any  of  your  relatives  had  sons  in  the  school? — No. 

17998.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  school  has  been  carried 
on?— I have  a son  whom  I was  anxious  to  send  to  school,  but  I would  not  send  him 
to  this  school  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  it. 

17999.  Do  you  speak  from  general  rumour,  or  had  you  any  knowledge  of  facts  ? — No 
knowledge;  nothing  more  than  seeing  the  young  gentlemen  out  with  guns. 

18000.  Have  you  seen  the  pupils  of  the  school  out  in  the  fields  with  guns? — Yes. 

18001.  Was  there  any  other  fact  of  which  you  were  cognizant  which  manifested  a want 
of  discipline  in  the  school  ? — Nothing  has  come  under  my  knowledge  but  that.  Couplin'* 
that  with  the  reports  which  I heard  of  the  school,  I would  not  send  my  son. 

13002.  Would  it  be  a convenience  to  you  to  be  able  to  send  your  son  to  be  educated  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?— Very  great. 

18003.  Have  you  sent  your  son  to  school  elsewhere  ? — I have. 

18004.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  persons  who  are  similarly  situated  ? — Mr.  Wilkinson. 

_ 18005.  May  not  the  circumstance  to  which  you  have  referred — that  of. boys  going  about 
with  guns,  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  some  trifling  failure  of  superintendence  on 
the  part  of  the  master  ? May  it  not  have  been  a siugle  instance  of  going  beyond  the 
bounds  ? — I do  not  think  such  a thing  should  occur  in  any  school ; boys  should  not  keep 
fire-arms  at  all. 

18006.  Have  you  seen  the  boys  out  with  guns  more  than  once  ? — Oh,  yes ; frequently. 

18007.  Was  what  you  saw  sufficient  to  create  in  your  mind  the  impression  that  due 
discipline  was  not  observed  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

18008.  When  did  this  circumstance  come  under  your  observation  ? — It  is  a considerable 
time  ago.  I could  not  say  exactly  how  long. 

18009.  Believing  that  it  indicated  a laxity  of  discipline,  did  you  notice  it  to  any  of  the 
trustees,  or  to  the  master  of  the  school  ? — I never  did. 

18010.  You  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  as  having  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  school,  having  no  son  as  a pupil  in  it ; but  as  interested  in  the  welfare  and  good 
management  of  a school  by  which  you  might  yourself  benefit,  you  might  have  taken 
occasion  to  notice  the  breaches  of  discipline  to  the  master? — I spoke  to  Mr.  Allin,  as  a 
magistrate,  at  one  time,  about  the  boj's  trespassing  on  my  land. 

1801 1.  You'  stated  that  you  had  not  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  other  acts  of 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — No  other  personal  knowledge,  all 
from  hearsay. 

18012.  Mr.  Allin  desires  me  to  ask,  do  you  know  why  your  neighbours,  the  Kenehs, 
were  removed  from  Dr.  Hodgens’  school  9 — I do  not. 

18013.  Dr.  Hodgens  requests  me  to  put  these  questions  to  you  : At  what  time  of  the 
year  did  you  see  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  with  a gun? — I think  it  was  in  the 
winter. 

18014.  How  old  was  your  son  two  years  ago  ? — Ten.  He  is  twelve  now. 

18015.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Allin  authority  to  make  use  of  your  name? — Yes  ; Mr.  Allin 
and  I had  conversations  about  our  sons.  We  had  sons  about  the  same  age.  A considerable 
time  before  we  had  intimation  of  this,  we  agreed  not  to  send  them  to  this  school.  When 
the  investigation  was  coming  on  lie  asked  me  might  he  give  my  reason  for  not  sending 
my  son. 

18016.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Allin  allowed  his  sons  to  shoot  while  at  school  ? — • 

I do  not. 
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18017.  [Mr.  Allin. — I will  answer  that  I did  not.  Guns  are  very  unsuitable  instruments 
for  boys.] 

18018.  Dr.  Hodgens  requests  me  to  ask  you  these  questions:  Did  you  ever  inform 
Dr.  Hodgens  that  any  pupil  of  his  was  found  without  leave  on  your  ground  ? My  recol- 

lection is  that  when  I consulted  Mr.  Allin  about  it,  lie  advised  me  to  write  to  Dr.  Hodgens. 
I think  I did,  but  I cannot  swear  to  it. 

18019.  Did  you  ever  see  more  than  one  lad  with  a gun? — I have  seen  several  lads 
together,  but  I could  not  say  they  had  more  than  one  gun.  There  were  always  two  or 
three  together.  They  annoyed  me  often. 

18020.  Was  it  not  during  vacation  you  saw  the  lad  with  the  gun? — I think  not. 

18021.  Did  you  see  them  frequently? — Frequently. 

Daniel  Humphreys,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

18022.  Chairman. — What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a farmer. 

18023.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Midleton. 

18024.  Had  you  ever  a son  at  the  school? — I am  not  married. 

18025.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  way  the  school  was  managed  ? — No,  except  from 
hearsay. 

18026.  Have  you  witnessed  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  boys  calculated  to  leave  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  your  mind  respecting  the  school  ? — The  only  thing  was  their 
shooting  about  the  place. 

18027.  Have  you  seen  them  yourself? — 1 sent  my  men  to  warn  them  off. 

18028.  Have  you  seen  them  with  guns  ? — Whether  they  had  one  or  more  guns  I cannot 
say,  but  I saw  them  shooting. 

18029.  Did  that  occur  more  than  once  ? — I saw  them,  I think,  a second  time. 

18030.  Was  the  act  repeated  after  the  warning  ? — No  ; I never  saw  them. 

18031.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  circumstance  indicating  want  of  regularity  or 
discipline  amongst  the  boys  ? — No,  except  from  hearsay. 

18032.  Do  you  know  why  Mrs.  Keneh  removed  her  sons  from  Midleton  school  ? — They 
used  to  attend  very  irregularly.  I believe  they  were  learning  nothing. 

18033.  Did  you  at  anytime  hear  her  say  why  she  removed  them  from  the  school  ? — I 
heard  her  say  they  were  learning  nothing.  I distinctly  heard  her  say  that. 

18034.  Mr.  Allin  desires  these  questions  to  be  put  to  you  : Did  you  tell  Mr.  Allin  why 
they  were  removed  ? — I did ; I stated  because  they  were  learning  nothing. 

18035.  Did  your  own  brother  advise  their  removal  from  the  school? — He  did. 

18036.  Dr.  Andrews. — After  examining  them? — Yes;  after  an  examination  he  advised 
they  should  be  sent  no  more. 

[Mr.  George  Courtney  Bourke  is  called,  but  does  not  answer.] 

18037.  Secretary. — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  read  the  following  provision 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  18  and  19  Vic-,  c.  59,  sec.  4 : — “ If  any  person  having  charge 
of  any  document  relating  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  endowed  schools,  or  holding  any  situation 
in  connexion  therewith,  or  having  the  disposition,  control,  or  management  of  any  money, 
lands,  or  other  property  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  any  such  schools  or  the 
purposes  of  education  therein,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  or 
any  one  or  more  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  or  to  produce  any  documents 
before  them,  shall  refuse  to  appear  or  to  be  examined  by  the  Commissioners  or  any  three 
of  them,  or  shall  refuse  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  propounded  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  of  them,  touching  any  matter  or  thing  which  they  are  empowered  or 
directed  by  this  Act  to  examine  into,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  before  such  Com- 
missioners from  day  to  day,  when  required  so  to  do,  or  to  produce  such  records,  deeds, 
parchments,  books,  papers,  or  writings,  or  any  of  them/without  good  and  sufficient  cause, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  such  refusal,  neglect,  or  omission,  to  be  recovered  by  action  in  any  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Record,  or  by  civil  bill  in  the  court  of  any  assistant  barrister,  by 
any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.” 


Mr  .Edward  Stokes  sworn  and  examined. 

18038.  Chairman. — Were  you  an  assistant  in  Midleton  school? — I was. 

18039.  In  what  department  did  you  give  instruction  ? — In  writing  and  arithmetic. 

. 18040.  During  what  hours  did  you  attend  ?— From  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  till 
nine  o’clock. 

18041.  Every  day? — Every  day. 

18042.  Was  any  other  master  ever  present  in  the  school  during  those  hours  ? — Yes 
Mr.  Waring.  * 

18043.  Was  Dr.  Hodgens  himself  present  during  those  hours  ? — Sometimes. 

18044.  Was  he  generally  present  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ?— Not  generally. 

18045.  What  was  the  amount  of  attendance  that  he  gave  during  those  hours  ? — He 
generally  came  at  the  proper  time.  He  was  in  ill  health ; he  complained  of  headache  ; 
he  was  confined  to  bed.  Mr.  Waring  and  your  humble  servant  always  considered  his 
attendance  unnecessary. 

18046.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  were  you  assistant  master  ? — Nearly  four  years. 

18047.  Give  me  the  dates  ?— I can  tell  when  I left,  but  I cannot  say  when  I began. 
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^ y?u  §*ve  me  date  °f  your  leaving,  and  tell  me  how  long  you  were  there,  I 
will  tell  you  when  you  began  ? — I left  the  2nd  of  April,  1852. 

, aPPears  fr0?1  w^iat  you  have  said,  that  Dr.  Hodgens  did  not  regard  it  necessary 

t0  foifin1  sch°o1  f™m  half’Pasfc  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine  o’clock  ?— Yes. 

1 80 5 0.  Did  he  generally  attend,  or  did  he  not,  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  morning  ? 
— 1 think  he  was  oitener  present  than  absent. 

seven*51’  At  what  hour  did  he  come  into  the  schoolroom?— Generally  about  half-past 
18052.  The  school  business  commenced  then  ? — Yes. 

38053.  Was  he  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school  ?— Often ; not  at  all  times. 

180o4.  How  long  did  he  remain  when  he  came  into  the  school?— He  remained  till  the 
school  was  dismissed. 

1805o.  While  you  were  teachmg  in  this  school  did  you  witness  any  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  ?— Well,  I must  say  there  were  some  very  refractory  boys  there. 
During  my  attendance  on  them  I always  kept  them  in  strict  order,  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned. 

18056.  Chairman.— Do  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  that  no  instances  of  irregularity 
or  want  of  discipline  occurred  in  the  schoolroom  while  you  were  assistant  master  ?— Not 
with  the  pupils  1 had  to  attend. 

18057.  But  did  instances  of  irregularity  occur  amongst  the  other  pupils  9 Well  there 

were  certainly  some  refractory  boys. 

18058.  In  what  manner  did  they  show  then-  refractoriness  ?— By  not  attending  to  their 
business.  I hat  was  the  only  thing  I saw  in  them  refractory. 

18059.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  was  their  business  ?— Most  of  them  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  me  and  to  Mr.  Waring. 

18060.  Were  there  any  complaints  against  the  boys  who  attended  upon  you  ?— I made 
no  complaints  of  them. 

18061.  Did  you  ever  see  berries  thrown  about  the  schoolroom  ?— I did. 

18062.  While  you  were  teaching  ? — I did. 

18063.  During  school  hours  ?— Not  during  school  hours ; but  before  the  school  was 
opened. 

.18064.  Did  yon  see  berries  thrown  while  you  were  teaching  ?— While  1 was  teaching  I 
saw  no  berries.  ° 


18065.  Did  you  see  instances  of  irregularity,  such  as  throwing  berries  about  the  school  ? 

I here  might  have  been  some  instances,  but  I do  not  know  how  it  occurred. 

18066.  You  are  not  asked  how  they  occurred ; you  are  asked  did  you  see  berries  thrown 
about  the  school  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

18067.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?— I will  not.  Shere  were  matters  of  that 
description  blown  through  shooters  across  the  schoolroom ; I could  never  discover  who 
did  it.  1 was  very  much  on  the  alert,  but  I could  not  discover. 

18068.  Were  you  the  only  assistant  master  present  when  those  practices  were  going  on  ? 
— No  ; Mr.  Waring  was  present.  a & 

18069.  Were  you  pelted  with  peas  ? — Never. 

™d  y°u  see  tlie  k°ys  pelting  each  other  with  peas  ?— No  ; I do  not  recollect. 

Ib0/1.  Blowing  peas  about  ? — No. 

18072.  Have  you  seen  berries  blown  about  the  school  ? — I have  seen  them  blown  from 
shooters  across  the  schoolroom.  I have  heard  the  report  of  the  thing  against  the  wall 
near  myself;  but  I could  never  discover,  though  I often  went  forward  to  see. 

18073.  Chairman. — Was  that  during  school  hours  ? Yes. 

18074.  Mr.  Stephens.— Between  half-past  seven  and  nine  o’clock? — Yes. 

18075.  Was  Mr.  Waring  present  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

18076.  Chairman.— Did  such  occurrences  ever  take  place  when  Dr.  Hodgens  himself 
was  present . —I  believe  they  did ; but  when  the  report  was  heard,  Dr.  Hodgens  was 
always  on  the  alert  to  try  and  discover  who  did  it. 

18077.  Was  he  ever  able  to  discover? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

18078.  Do  you  remember  punishment  ever  having  been  inflicted  on  any  boy  for  being 
guilty  of  such  irregularities  ? — He  gave  them  a slap.  I always  attended  to  my  own  busi- 
ness strictly,  and  never  looked  to  what  was  going  forward  in  the  school. 

18079.  Do  you  mean  to  say  those  irregularities  were  not  committed  by  the  boys  placed 
under  your  care  c 1 did  not  discover  it.  I had  them  all  arranged  in  such  a maimer  that 
they  were  at  their  business. 


18080.  Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  according  to  your  evidence,  it  must  have  been  Mr. 
Waring  s pupils  that  were  pelting  your  pupils,  who  were  well-behaved,  and  attending  to 
their  studies  ? — Probably  they  were. 

lonoi’  m?U^d  -any  ot^er  Person  have  done  if? — No  ; there  were  only  the  two  divisions. 

18082.  Ihen  it  must  have  been  either  the  boys,  or  Mr.  Waring.  Was  it  Mr.  Waring 
who  blew  the  berries  about?  I cannot  tell ; Mr.  Waring  was  always  a very  active  master, 
and  very  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  would  put  down  any  land  of  insubordination,  if 
possible. 

18083.  Chairman.  Was  it  possible  to  put  down  the  insubordination  which  you  witnessed  ? 
— sometimes  it  was  not  possible. 

3,8084.  Do  you  remember  instances  of  detonating  balls  being  thrown  about  the  school- 
ioom  . —All  I saw  was  a cracker  put  on  the  ground,  and  stamped  on  I never  saw  any 
detonating  balls  thrown  at  me. 
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18085.  What  was  that  cracker? — Something  of  a chemical  matter,  made  up  in  a trian- 
gular form,  and  when  trod  upon  with  the  heel,  it  made  a great  noise. 

18086.  It  was  made  of  detonating  powder  ? — Some  chemical  matter. 

18087.  You  witnessed  only  one  instance  of  that  kind  ? — Only  that. 

18088.  Did  that  offence  against  good  order  lead  to  any  punishment? — I saw  Dr.  Hodgens 
in  a great  passion  about  it,  and  trying  to  discover  who  did  it,  but  he  could  not. 

18089.  Was  he  present  when  it  happened  ? — He  was.  The  boy  would  lay  this  matter 
on  the  ground,  press  his  heel  on  it,  and  then  it  would  go.  off. 

18090.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  that  occur  only  once  during  the  four  years  ? — That  is  all. 

1 8Q91.  How  often  were  peas  and  berries  blown  about  the  school  during  the  four  years? 
— -I  cannot  tell. 

18092.  Was  it  the  practice  of  the  school? — Sometimes;  indeed  berries  are  not  in  season 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

18093.  Peas  are  always  in  season,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  about.  Were  there 
any  paper  pellets  ? — I did  not  see  any. 

18091.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  see  ball  played  in  the  schoolroom? — Before  school 
hours  I did. 

18095.  Mr.  Stephens. — Having  witnessed  such  practices,  did  you  complain  to  Dr. 
Hodgens? — Dr.  Hodgens  and  his  assistant  were  to  look  after  those  matters;  I had  only 
an  hour  and  a half  to  remain  in  the  schoolroom. 

18096.  Did  you  complain  to  the  usher? — I did. 

18097.  How  often? — Once  or  twice. 

18098.  That  did  not  stop  the  blowing  of  the  peas  and  berries  ? — I made  it  a rule  myself 
to  go  to  every  boy  that  had  one  of  those  shooters,  and  break  it  and  destroy  it. 

18099.  Chairman. — What  were  they  made  of? — They  grew  in  the  fields. 

18100.  Mr.  Stephens. — I think  you  said  just  now,  }'ou  could  never  detect  any  of  the 
boys  ? — What  I mean  is  this,  that  when  I saw  a shooter  of  that  description  in  their  hands, 
I knew  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  I went  and  broke  it. 

18101.  Chairman. — Were  you  ever  aware  of  any  of  the  boys  being  in  possession  of 
guns  ? — Never. 

18102.  You  never  saw  a gun  in  the  possession  of  the  boys  ? — Not  in  the  schoolroom.  I 
have  seen  them  out  shooting;  it  was  during  vacation  generally. 

18103.  Were  you  aware  of  the  boys  smoking  either  inside  the  schoolhouse  or  outside  ? 
— I never  saw  them  smoking  inside  the  schoolhouse,  nor  do  I recollect  ever  seeing  them 
do  so  outside. 

18104.  Can  you  state  positively  you  never  saw  them  smoking  outside  the  schoolhouse  ? 
— I lived  so  far  from  the  place,  and  was  always  so  much  on  the  alert  to  get  back  to  my 
own  establishment,  that  I.  never  noticed  what  was  going  forward  in  the  yard. 

18105.  Mr.  Allin  washes  me  to  ask  you  those  questions — did  you  state  at  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  trustees,  that  Dr.  Hodgens  came  into  the  school  generally  at  a little  before 
nine  o’clock? — Never;  I did  not. 

18106.  Did  you  state  on  that  occasion,  that  crackers  and  chemicals  were  used? — Just 
as  I have  stated  here,  with  regard  to  the  chemical  matter  placed  under  the  foot. 

18107.  Did  you  then  state  there  was  only  one  instance  of  that? — I did  not,  but  now  I 
say  it. 

1810S.  You  say  you  did  mention  on  that  occasion  that  crackers  were  used? — I mean 
what  was  put  under  the  heel. 

18109.  What  word  did  you  use  on  that  occasion  ? — 1 said  something  of  a chemical 
matter,  folded  in  paper  triangularly. 

18110.  What  did  you  state  with  reference  to  it,  on  the  occasion  of  the  investigation 
before  the  trustees  ? — I do  not  wrell  recollect ; I believe  there  is  a gentleman  present  who 
could  inform  you  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Adams. 

18111.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Allin  complain  to  you  of  the  total  want  of  discipline  in  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

18112.  Were  you  an  assistant  in  the  school  at  the  time  ? — No. 

18113.  It  was  after  you  ceased  to  give  instruction  in  the  school  that  he  made  that  com- 
plaint to  you? — Yes. 

18114.  What  was  his  object  in  making  that  complaint  to  you? — When  he  spoke  to  me, 
I replied,  that  as  Dr.  Hodgens  had  appointed  two  masters,  he  did  not  consider  his  attend- 
ance necessary. 

18115  Chairman. — I ask  you  again  did  Mr.  Thomas  Allin,  jun.,  complain  to  you  of  the 
total  want  of  discipline  in  the  school  ? — No  ; he  complained  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  absence,  not 
of  the  want  of  discipline. 

18116.  Did  he  not  complain  to  you  of  the  want  of  discipline  shown  by  throwing  things 
about  in  the  schoolroom  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  did. 

18117.  Do  you  say  he  did  not  make  any  such  complaint? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

18118.  Did  you  ever  punish  the  boj’s  j'ourself  when  they  were,  as  you  call  it,  “refrac- 
tory ” ? — I often  gave  them  a slap  to  try  and  keep  them  in  order. 

18119.  Was  that  in  the  way  of  punishment  for  misbehaviour  in  the  school  ?— I would 
make  them  sit  down  and  mind  their  business. 

18120.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr.  Allin,  jun.,  that  you  were  obliged  to  thump  the  boys  ? 
— I gave  them  a slap  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

18121.  Did  Mr.  Allin,  jun.,  say  it  was  impossible  for  a boy  to  learn  in  such  a place  ? — 
Never,  to  my  knowledge. 
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18122.  Did  you  ever  state  that  Dr.  Hodgens  attended  the  school  generally  at  half-past  Midleton. 
seven  o clock  in  the  morning  ? — I did.  

18123.  You  stated  that  to-day  ?— Yes.  E^doJfdSchool 

18124.  Is  your  evidence  now  with  respect  to  Dr.  Hodgens’ attendance  in  the  school-  Mr.  Edward,  Stokes 
room  the  same  as  what  you  gave  on  the  occasion  of  the  investigation  held  by  the  trus-  " 
tees  c—1  was  not  on  my  oath  at  that  time  ; now  I am. 

18125.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  your  evidence  that  you  are  now  on  your  oath, 
and  that  you  were  then  not  under  such  an  obligation  ? — Very  little  difference. 

1812G.  But  you  say  it  does  make  a difference  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  difference. 

18127.  Did  you  not  state  that  your  evidence  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  what  you  gave 
on  the  former  occasion  ? — I do  not  well  recollect. 

18128.  Did  3' ou  not  state  that  there  was  a difference  between  }'our  evidence  then 
and  now . That  depends  on  the  questions  I was  asked.  I was  not  asked  the  same 
questions. 

18129.  Would  the  fact  of  your  being  now  on  your  oath,  and  not  having  been  on  3'our 
oath  then,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diffei'ence  in  the  answers  — you  have  just 
stated  it  would.  You  alleged  that  as  a reason  why  your  evidence  now  is  different  from 
wnat  3’ou  gave  before  the  trustees  ? — I said  so,  certainly.  At  the  same  time,  I think  the 
evidence  comes  to  the  same  thing, 

18130.  But  did  you  not  imply  that  the  fact  of  your  being  on  your  oath  made  a difference 
in  the  nature  of  3’our  evidence  ? — I did. 

18131.  Were  j'ou  examined  at  any  length  when  the  trustees  held  their  investigation  ? 

— I was. 

18132.  By  whom? — The  chairman. 

18133.  On  what  subject  were  you  examined? — On  nearly  the  same  subjects  }'ou  have 
examined  me  about. 

18134.  Were  you  examined  on  any  other  subject? — I cannot  remember. 

18135.  Have  you  a distinct  recollection  of  the  evidence  which  you  then  gave,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  examination  ? — I have  not ; I am  a very  nervous  person. 

18136.  Do  you  think  your  recollection  of  the  facts  about  which  you  might  he  examined 
would  be  much  clearer  when  the  examination  would  he  over  ? — It  would  be  clearer. 

18137.  Do  3'ou  think  it  likely  that  when  the  examination  was  over  3rou  would  remember 
things  which  you  have  told  us  now  you  forget  ? — Yes. 

18138.  That  being  the  case,  will  you  answer  this  question  which  Mr.  Allin  requests  me 
to  .ask.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Meade,  after  the  examination  before  the  trustees,  that  you 
could  have  told  ten  times  as  much  as  you  did  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

18139.  Mr.  Stephens — Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so  ? — [No  answer.] 

18140.  Where  did  }'ou  meet  Mr.  Meade  after  the  examination? — In  the  street, 

18141.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — I had. 

18142,  What  was  the  general  nature  of  .your  conversation  ? — Mr.  Meade  said  I ought  to 
have  been  much  harder  on  Dr.  Hodgens  than  I was. 

18143.  What  was  your  repty  to  that  observation? — I said  I acted  conscientious!}'. 

18144.  Did  you  tell  him  }rou  had  given  all  the  information  you  possessed  on  the  subject? 

— 1 told  him  I could  have  said  more  if  I wished. 

18145.  “ More  information”  of  what  kind  ? — The  questions  were  not  asked  me  with  regard 
to  shooting ; matters  about  the  school,  consequent^  I did  not  answer. 

18146.  Could  you  have  given  more  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  than 
you  did  give  ? — That  was  what  I intended. 

18147.  Did  you  assign  any  reason  why  }'ou  did  not  lay  before  the  visitors  all  the  facts  ? 

I did  not.  I answered  no  questions  but  those  I was  asked,  and  I answered  them  con- 
scientiously. 

18148.  What  you  said  to  Mr.  Meade  amounted  to  this — that  you  only  abstained  from 
saving  more,  because  you  were  not  asked  more? — That  is  what  I meant  by  it. 

18149.  Chairman. — What  have  3rou  stated  in  your  evidence  before  the  Commissioners 
this  day,  with  respect  to  the  discipline,  or  want  of  discipline  in  the  school,  that  }'ou  did 
not  state  at  the  investigation  before  the  trustees? — I do  not  recollect. 

18150.  Mr.  Allin  desires  me  to  ask  this  question  of  you : Had  you  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Allin  previous  to  the  investigation  held  by  the  trustees  ? — I had. 

18151.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  conversation? — I believe  Mr.  Allin  wanted  to 
discover  something  with  regard  to  the  school ; he  asked  me  some  questions  on  it,  and  I 
answered. 

18152.  Did  he  ask  3tou  any  questions  with  respect  to  Dr.  Hodgens’  attendance  in  the 
school  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

18153.  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  with  respect  to  the  discipline  maintained  in  the 
school?— He  did. 

18154.  What  replies  did  you  make  to  his  inquiries  ? — I told  him  there  was  some  refrac- 
tory conduct. 

18155.  Did  you  describe  the  nature  of  that  conduct? — I did  not. 

18156.  You  simply  stated  there  was  refractory  conduct,  and  gave  him  no  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  irregularities  committed  by  the  boys  ? — I did  not. 

18157.  Did  he  ask  you  the  nature? — I do  not  recollect. 

18158.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the  occasion  when  you  had  that  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Allin,  respecting  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  schoolroom,  you  told  him 
less  than  }'ou  told  us  to-day  ? — I was  not  more  than  three  minutes  speaking  to  him. 
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Midletok.  18159.  Will  you  answer  my  question — did  you  tell  him  less  or  more  respecting  the  want 

TheMdleton  of  discipline  in  the  school,  than  you  have  told  us  to-day  ? — Just  the  same. 

Endowed  School.  18160.  Did  you  not  this  minute  say  you  only  informed  him  the  boys  were  refractory? — Yes. 

Mr.  Edward  Stokes.  18161.  And  you  have  this  day  told  us  the  nature  of  the  irregularities  they  committed, 

namely,  that  they  used  shooters,  peas,  and  soforth  ? — I was  not  asked  that  question  by 
Mr.  Allin. 

18162.  Did  you  mention  those  facts  to  Mr.  Allin  on  that  occasion? — I did  not. 

181 63.  Did  you  give  him  less  information,  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
than  you  have  given  before  the  Commissioners  ? — I think  I did. 

18164.  Did  you  communicate  less  information  to  him  than  you  communicated  to  the 
Commissioners  here  this  day  ? — The  same.  9 

18165.  Did  you  not  just  now  state  to  me,  you  said  nothing  to  him  with  respect  to  the 
actual  nature  of  the  irregularities  committed  by  the  boys  ? — I told  him  of  the  irregularities ; 
I told  him  of  the  detonating  crackers — that  is  the  only  thing  I saw'. 

18166.  Did  you  tell  him  that? — I do  not  recollect;  he  remembers  himself. 

18167.  Then  why  did  you  state  so  positively  as  you  did  just  now,  that  the  information 
you  gave  him  was  the  same  as  you  gave  to-day  ? — I think  it  wras  tantamount  to  it. 

18168.  Were  any  prayers  said  in  the  mornings  ? — Not  while  I was  there. 

18169.  No  morning  prayers  ? — No. 

18170.  What  was  your  salary  ? — One  pound  a month. 

18171.  Chairman. — Mr.  Allin,  sen.,  desires  me  to  ask  you  these  questions — did  you  tell 
Mr.  Allin  that  his  son  often  complained  to  you  of  the  total  w'ant  of  discipline  in  the  school, 
and  that  you  were  obliged  to  thump  the  hoys? — Never. 

18172.  Did  you  tell  Thomas  Allin,  sen.,  that  his  son  had  complained  to  you? — I do 
not  recollect. 

18173.  Would  Dr.  Hodgens  have  allowed  any  assistant  master  to  thump  his  boys,  if  he 
was  aware  of  it  ? — He  would  not  if  he  knew  of  it. 

18174.  You  have  stated  that  you  slapped  them  on  the  ears  ? — Not  with  any  intention  of 
hurting  them  much. 

18175.  Do  you  suppose  Dr.  Hodgens  authorized  you  to  inflict  punishment  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 

18176.  But  you  did  inflict  it? — I did. 

18177.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  went  to  the  school  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1848,  and  remained 
to  the  2nd  of  April,  1852.  Were  you  ever  paid  at  the  rate  of  £90  a-year? — Never;  I was 
paid  fl  a month. 

18178.  Did  you  get  any  board  or  lodging  ? — No. 

Roy.  William  Meade.  The  Rev.  William,  Meade  sworn  and  examined. 

18179.  Chairman. — You  are  a clergyman? — Yes;  resident  in  Midleton.  I am  rector 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Inchinabacky. 

18180.  Have  any  of  your  sons  been  pupils  in  Midleton  school? — Yes:  I had  altogether 
six  sons  in  it ; three  at  present,  and  three  that  have  left  it. 

18181.  Have  you  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  your  sons  made  in  their 
studies,  while  pupils  in  the  school  ? — I have  with  some,  but  not  with  others. 

18182.  Do  you  make  any  complaint  of  the  management  of  the  school,  as  explaining  the 
insufficient  progress  of  some  of  the  boys  ? — My  eldest  son  has  got  on  very  well,  and  is  in 
college  now ; I do  not  mean  to  detract  from  Dr.  Hodgens’  attention  to  him,  but  a great 
deal  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  own  exertions. 

18183.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  was  your  eldest  son  there  ? — He  went  there  imme- 
diately on  Dr.  Hodgens’  coming. 

18184.  When  was  that? — I think  in  1847,  as  well  as  I recollect;  he  remained  till  he 
entered  college. 

18185.  I do  not  know  when  that  was  ? — He  is  four  years  in  college  now. 

18186.  Chairman. — He  was  about  four  years  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  something  about  that ; 
he  had  been  previously  with  Mr.  Turpin.  The  second  and  third  were  much  of  the  same 
standing. 

18187.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  they  go  there  ? — I think  one  of  them  went  immediately 
at  that  time,  and  the  other  shortly  after. 

18188.  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy  that  went  in  1851  ? — Richard  went  at  that  time. 

18189.  How  long  did  he  remain? — Till  about  three  years  ago. 

18190.  Give  the  name  of  the  next  boy? — Edward;  he  did  not  go  for  a short  time  after 
the  other  two.  He  went  about  1852,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

18191.  When  did  he  leave? — He  left  about  six  months  ago,  I think. 

18192.  Did  he  leave  about  June,  1855? — About  June,  1855.  There  are  three  more 
there  now. 

18193.  Chairman—  Were  your  sons  boarders  or  day  scholars ? — Day  scholars. 

18194  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  your  other. three  sons  go  to  the  school? — Two  of  them 
are  very  young.  It  was  on  Edward  leaving  in  June,  1855,  another  went. 

18195.  Then  your  other  three  sons  have  been  sent  there  since  June,  1855? — Yes. 

18196.  Chairman — I was  asking  you  with  respect  to  the  progress  made  by  the  second 
and  third  boys  ? — Yes,  and  I was  just  going  to  answer  you.  I conceived  they  were  going 
on  very  well.  At  that  time  there  were  examinations  held  at  the  school  every  half  year  by 
competent  persons.  Mr.  Turpin,  for  instance,  examined  every  half  year,  and  he  always 
told  me  those  two  boys  answered  very  well ; and  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  examined 
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he  gave  them  both  first  in  their  classes.  The  next  morning  the  boys  came  to  me  greatly 
dissatisfied,  to  say  that,  without  any  communication  to  them  from  Dr.  Hodgens,  he  never 
having  mentioned  the  subject  to  them  nor  re-examined  them,  he  reversed  Mr.  Turpin’s 
decision  with  regard  to  them,  and  put  them  down  in  their  class,  and  gave  others  the  first 
place  over  them.  That  act  so  completely  disheartened  those  boys  that  after,  while  they 
were  with  Dr.  Hodgens,  they  did  not  learn  any  thing. 

18197.  If  they  were  so  dissatisfied,  why  did  you  leave  them  as  pupils  in  the  school? — 
Because  I was  resident  in  Midleton,  and  because  those  boys  were  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  I had  no  other  place  to  send  them. 

18198.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  sent  three  other  sons  there  ? — Exactly ; I went  to 
speak  to  Dr.  Hodgens.  I asked  him  was  it  a fact  he  had  done  so.  He  said  it  was,  that 
his  own  will  was  to  rule  the  examinations  in  the  school,  and  that  he  did  not  care  what 
Mr.  Turpin  or  any  one  else  who  examined  decided,  he  would  have  his  own  way. 

18199.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Hodgens  formed  a lower  estimate  of  your  sons’ 
attainments  than  Mr.  Turpin  did  ? — I do  not  impute  it  to  that. 

18200  What  do  you  impute  it  to  ? — I impute  it  to  a wish  to  send  other  boys  home  with 
premiums,  that  is  my  opinion. 

18201.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  discharge  his  duty  conscientiously  ? — I do. 

18202.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  your  boys  smoking  ? — Never. 

18203.  Or  of  their  drinking  ? — I never  did. 

18204.  Or  of  their  playing  cards  ? — Never. 

18205.  Or  of  their  going  to  the  Cave  field? — Never;  I heard  such  things  were  going 
on  there. 

18206.  Were  you  aware  that  Dr.  Hodgens  was  continually  in  the  habit  of  absenting 
himself  from  the  school  ? — I was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that,  and  I spoke  to  Mr.  Jones, 
the  resident  trustee,  several  times  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  Mr.  Turpin,  who  had  been 
late  master,  and  was  a particular  friend  of  Dr.  Hodgens  at  the  time.  I believe  he  spoke 
to  Dr.  Hodgens  on  the  subject. 

18207.  When  you  complained  to  Mr.  Jones,  what  did  he  say? — Mr.  Jones,  I believe, 
spoke  to  Dr.  Hodgens  on  the  subject,  and  it  had  no  effect. 

18208.  Did  you  then  repeat  your  complaint  to  Mr.  Jones  ? — I am  sure  I did. 

18209.  How  often  ? — I cannot  undertake  to  say.  I spoke  to  him  myself  once,  and 
another  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Allin. 

18210.  Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  afterwards  on  that  subject  ? — When  I 
spoke  to  him  on  the- subject  he  said  as  much  as  that  he  had  spoken  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  had  any  effect. 

18211.  Is  Mr.  Jones  present  ? — He  is.  Mr.  Turpin  never  examined  in  the  school  since, 
in  consequence  of  what  took  place  at  that  examination. 

18212.  Chairman. — Dr.  Hodgens  desires  me  to  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  believe 
that  any  irregularities  have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  which  you  have  spoken? — 
What  period  is  that  ? 

18213.  Since  your  sons  have  been  pupils  in  the  school  ? — I do  believe  a great  many 
irregularities  have  taken  place,  first  with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  master,  next 
from  being  without  ushers  for  a long  time,  and  also  in  the  firing  of  berries  through-tubes 
in  the  schoolroom.  A great  many  of  those  irregularities  have  taken  place. 

18214.  Did  }'ou  state  that  the  half-yearly  examinations  which  were  held  at  one  time 
have  been  discontinued  ? — They  have  been  discontinued  in  tliis  way,  that  there  is  no  one 
now  who  examines  but  Dr.  Hodgens  himself. 

18215.  Do  you  object  to  an  examination  of  that  kind  ? — I do,  certainly,  because  it  is 
not  a fair  one  at  all.  A person  who  examines  boys  every  day  in  the  week,  and  hears  their 
lessons,,  knows  very  well  what  questions  to.  put  to  them,  what  questions  are  suited  to  then- 
capacity 

18216.  What  is  the  usual  way  of  conducting  examinations  ? — By  strangers. 

18217.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  attending  that  mode  of  conducting  examinations  ? — 

I do ; every  boy  then  has  fair  play. 

18218.  Do  you  think  parents  in  general  would  be  better  satisfied  with  an  examination 
conducted  by  strangers  ? — I am  certain  they  would. 

18219.  Dr.  Hodgens  requests  me  to  ask : Do  you  say  he  never  gave  a school  premium 
for  a first  in  any  one  thing? — No,  I do  not  think  he  did.  I think  he  required  a certain 
number  of  firsts  to  be  made  up  ; but  taking  the  first  from  my  boys  and  adding  them  to 
those  of  other  boys,  made  up  the  required  number  for  them. 

18220.  Are  you  not  aware  it  is  according  to  the  majority  of  firsts  the  premiums  are 
decided  ? — I am  aware. 

18221.  Did  your  son  obtain  a majority  of  firsts  ? — I do  not  know;  the  only  one  that 
made  an  impression  upon  me  was  that  one. 

18222.  Do  you  persist  ip  your  statement  that  the  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Turpin  was 
reversed  by  Dr.  Hodgens? — I do  persist  in  it.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Turpin  on  the  subject.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I can  say  exactly  reversed,  but  it  was  changed.  As  well  as  I 
recollect  the  circumstances,  I will  just  state  them  to  you  : — Two  firsts  were  given  in  the 
class  to  one  of  my  sons  and  another  boy;  Dr.  Hodgens  took  one  of  the  firsts  from  my  son, 
saying  to  me,  “I  do  not  allow  two  firsts  in  any  class.”  I said,  “ Doctor,  on  what  ground 
did  you  take  it  from  my  son  instead  of  from  the  other;  did  you  examine  him  again?” 

“ I did  not,”  said  lie  ; “ but  it  is  my  wish,  and  I will  do  as  I please  in  the  school;  and 
there  is  a rule  that  there  shall  be  only  one  first  in  each  class.”  “ How  did  you  manage  in 
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Midi.etox.  the  second  case,”  I asked,  “ with  my  son  Edward;  Mr.  Turpin  marked  his  approval  of  him 
, ' hv  giving  him  a first,  and  gave  no  second — as  much  as  to  say  there  was  no  one  near 

Mm?  ‘ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I will  do  just  as  I please.” 

Bev  William  Meade  18223.  Mr.  Allin  requests  me  to  ask  these  questions : — Did  you  say,  at  the  investigation 
held  by  the  trustees,  that  if  you  had  to  pay  for  the  education  of  your  sons,  you  would  not 
send  them  to  this  school  ? — I did  not. 

18224.  Did  you  make  use  of  any  strong  expression? — I may  have  said  I was  strongly 
dissatisfied  ; but  I do  not  recollect  having  said  so. 

18225.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Stokes  in  the  street,  and  having  a conversation 
with  him,  immediately  after  the  investigation  ? — I heard  Mr.  Stokes’  evidence ; and  in 
about  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  after  I met  him  and  said,  “ Mr.  Stokes,  I do  not  think  you 
told  the  whole  or  half  of  what  you  might  have  told  to-day.”  “Indeed  I did  not,  sir,’  said 
he,  “ nor  the  half  of  it ; but  I did  not  like  to  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  gentleman. 

18220.  Mr.  Stokes  said  to-day  he  only  meant  to  convey  that  he  had  not  said  as  much  as 
he  might  have  said,  if  he  had  been  asked  more  questions.  Was  that  what  you  understood 
him  to  say? — That  was  not  the  impression  on  my  mind,  but  that  he  suppressed  it. 

1S227.  That  is,  that  he  might  have  given  fuller  information  in  reply  to  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  him  ? — Yes. 

18228.  Might  you  not  have  misunderstood  the  drift  of  his  remarks? — I do  not  think  1 
could ; for  he  said  it  in  a way  to  show  me  he  could  have  told  a great  deal  more,  but  did 
not  wish. 

18220.  Might  it  not  be  attributable  to  the  circumstance  j-ou  mentioned  just  now,  that 
he  did  not  “wish  to  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  gentleman?” — Yes  ; those  were  the  words — or 
words  having  the  very  same  meaning. 

18230.  Do  you  now  allow  your  sons,  who  are  day  scholars,  to  remain  in  the  play-ground 
along  with  the  other  boys  ?— No;  I have  told  them  that  I wish  them  to  come  home  after 
school. 

18231.  What  was  your  reason  for  that  order  ?— In  consequence  of  what  took  place  there 
some  time  ago.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  any  of  those  improprieties  were 
going  on  latterly:  they  were  going  on  a year  and  a-lialf,  or  two  years  ago  ; at  the  time 
there  was  no  usher  there  but  the  French  master.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
months,  without  any  usher  but  the  French  master. 

18232.  Mr.  Stephens.— Give  me  the  date.— That  was  in  1853.  Mr  Waring  was  a good 
deal  absent,  attending  divinity  lectures.  I think  there  was  an  interval  of  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  months,  during  which  there  was  only  one  assistant  master;  then  a Mr.  Tudor 
came,  who  died  in  a very  short  time. 

18233.  There  was  only  one  assistant  master  during  ten  or  eleven  months  in  1853? — 
Yes;  and  there  is  also  now  an  interregnum  without  an  usher  either. 

18234.  Chairman. — What  were  the  irregularities  that  took  place  during  the  former  inter- 
regnum you  speak  of,  and  the  existence  of  which  caused  you  to  give  this  order  to  your 
sons? — The  smoking  and  card-playing  I heard  spoken  of,  and  the  whiskey  which  w;as 
introduced. 

18235.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  you  complain  to  Dr.  Hodgens? — No ; I never  had  any 
communication  with  Dr.  Hodgens,  except  on  the  occasion  I went  there  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  reversal  of  Mr.  Turpin’s  decision;  and  he  treated  me  in  so  supercilious  a 
manner  that  day,  that  I determined  to  have  no  further  communication  with  him. 

1823G.  Did  you  complain  to  Mr.  Jones? — I told  him  how  the  school  was  going  on;  I. 
told  him  of  that. 

18237.  Did  you  tell  him.  that  there  was  smoking  going  on? — I cannot  say  I said  there 
was  smoking.  I said  there  was  a great  deal  of  irregularity. 

18238.  What  do  you  mean  by  “irregularity”? — That  the  hours  were  not  kept  by  the 
master,  and  that  the  school  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

18239.  In  what  respect  unsatisfactory? — With  regard  to  the  master  himself— with 
regard  to  the  assistants.  My  boys  being  day  scholars,  I did  not  interfere  so  much  with 
regard  to  the  firing  of  crackers  and  such  things  about  the  school-room.  I do  not  say 
that  I did  any  thing  further  than  as  to  the  business. 

18240.  Chairman. — Did  your  sons  tell  you  that  they  often  saw  Mr.  Thomas  Allin,  jun., 
waiting  for  Dr.  Hodgens,  and  going  away  without  seeing  him  ? — I have  heard  them  say  so. 

18241.  Did  you  visit  the  school  yourself,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  attendance 
Dr.  Hodgens  gave  in  the  school-room? — I did  not;  but  I generally  asked  the  boys  for  a 
long  time,  “how  long  was  Dr.  Hodgens  in  the  school  to-day?” 

18242.  Have  you  ever  seen  Dr.  Hodgens  in  Cork  at  times  when  it  was  to  be  expected 
he  would  be  attending  to  his  school  ? — I have  seen  him  often  there,  but  I have  heard  of 
his  being  in  Cork  often  twice  a-weelc. 

18243.  Was  that  during  school  hours? — Oh,  yes;  he  went  in  the  mornings  and  stayed 
all  day.  I do  not  suppose  I ever  met  him  twice  in  the  week  at  all. 

18244.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  he  took  proper  precautions  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  school  during  his  absence? — I have  no  reason  to  know 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

18245.  Were  you  present  at  the  investigation  held  by  the  trustees? — I was. 

1 824  6 . Is  it  your  opinion  that  th  e account  given  in  the  minute  of  th  e nature  of  the  evidence 
there  adduced  is,  in  accordance  with  what  was  actually  proved  ? — I think  the  minute  is  not 
strong  enough  for  the  evidence  that  was  given.  That  is  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

18247.  Did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  after  an  interval  of  time,  or  when  you  first  saw 
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tlie  minute  ? — That  was  the  conclusion  I came  to  when  I saw  the  minute  first;  I did  not  Midleton. 
think  it  went  as  far  as  I thought  it  should  have  gone.  _ . • xheliiidleton 

18248.  What  time  elapsed  between  the  holding  of  the  investigation  and  the  issuing  of  Endowed  School. 
the  minute  ? — I suppose  there  was  a month.  Rev.  William  Meade. 

18249.  At  least  between  the  time  of  the  investigation  and  the  time  you  saw  the  minute  ? 

— I think  there  must  have  been  very  near  a month. 

18250.  Are  the  charges  as  set  forth  in  the  minute  the  same  as  Mr.  Allin  handed  in  ? — 

I think  there  appears  to  be  a variation,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  very  import- 
ant as  Mr.  Allin  seems  to  think. 

18251.  Mr.  Allin’s  charges  were  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  when  the  investigation  was 
actually  held? — /They  were. 

18252.  And  it  was  with  reference  to  those  charges  the  whole  investigation  was  con- 
ducted ? — It  was.  There  was  part  that  I did  not  think  was  given  in  the  minute  in  the 
proper  words.  That  was  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hodgens  being  in  the  school  during  all  the 
school  hours.  It  was  stated  he  had  to  write  letters ; this  was  with  reference  principally 
to  the  mornings.  The  bishop  said,  “ you  ought  to  write  your  letters  at  your  desk  in  the 
school but  in  the  hurry  these  things  may  not  have  been  taken  down  as  they  were  said. 

18253.  Dr.  ITodgens  desires  me  to  ask  this  question : — Have  you  not  three  sons  still 
at  the  school ; and  if  those  irregularities  took  place  would  you  not  know  of  them  ?— -I  do 
not  say  the  irregularities  take  place  now ; except  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  Dr. 

Hodgens  in  the  mornings,  that  he  does  not  attend  in  the  school,  I do  not  hear  of  irregu- 
larities now.  The  time  they  were  going  on  was  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  trustees ; 

I do  not  say  they  are  going  on  now,  or  that  there  is  a want  of  discipline  in  the  school. 

18254.  The  principal  thing  you  complain  of  now  is  the  non-attendance  of  Dr.  Hodgens 
in  the  mornings.  Do  you  assert  that  at  present  he  does  not  attend  daily  ? — As  a rule,  I 
say  he  does  not  attend  in  the  school.  He  may  occasionally,  on  some  mornings,  come  into 
the  school. 

18255.  Do  you  make  that  statement  of  your  own  knowledge? — I ask  my  sons  every 
morning,  when  they  come  home  to  breakfast,  “ was  Dr.  Hodgens  in  the  school  this 
morning  ? ” 

18256.  Mr.  Stephens — How  long  is  it  since  Dr.  Hodgens  had  only  one  assistant  master? 

— I think  the  last  week  in  October. 

18257.  Chairman. — Dr.  Hodgens  desires  me  to  ask,  did  you  not  first  take  umbrage  at 
him  because  he,  on  one  occasion,  told  you  the  trustees  would  not  allow  mox-e  than  two  of 
3rour  sons  to  be  on  the  foundation? — Not  at  all;  because  I knew  it  was  not.  the  fact.  I 
wrote  to  the  Archdeacon  immediately,  and  had  a letter  by  return  of  post,  stating  it  was 
not  the  fact ; so  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  take  umbrage  at  it. 

18258.  Dr.  Hodgens  wishes  me  to  ask  whether  he  could  procure  competent  examiners 
in  Midleton? — I think  he  had,  till  he  offended  him,  one  of  the  most  competent  examiners 
in  Ireland,  who  went  to  examine,  I believe,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

18259.  Mr,  Stephens. — Do  you  remember  an  assistant  master  named  Johnston  ? — I do. 

18260.  How  long  has  he  left? — I think  he  was  there  from  the  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
some  time  in  1854,  till  about  the  last  week  in  October  last,  as  well  as  I recollect ; and  a 
very  fair,  good  usher  he  was- 

18261.  Chairman. — Dr.  Hodgens  desires  me  to  ask,  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  school  for  day  pupils  to  remain  in  the  play -ground  ? — I do  not  know ; I never  heard. 

I know  they  used  to  remain  often  to  play  cricket  there. 

18262.  Did  your  own  sons  ever  remain  ? — They  often  did ; but  I never  heard  of  such  a rule. 

18263.  Dill  you  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Hodgens  being  often  in  Cork,  from  any  person,  except 
Mr.  Allin  ? — I did ; I heard  it  from  the  boys. 

18264.  You  said  you  have  seen  him  in  Cork  ? — Yes ; but  I do  not  take  upon  myself  to 
say  I ever  saw  him  twice  in  one  week,  in  Cork,  for  I am  seldom  twice  a-week  myself  in 
Cork.  I have  seen  him  down  the  town  on  days  the  boys  told  me  he  went  to  Cork. 

18265.  Mr.  Allin  desires  me  to  ask  this  question: — Was  there  any  classical  assistant  in 
the  school  from  Mr.  Tudor’s  death,  before  Christmas,  1853,  till  the  visitation  in  April, 

1 1-;54  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  classical  tutor  from  the  time  Mr.  Tudor  died  till 
Mr.  Johnston  came  ; but  what  the  dates  were  I could  not  tell  you. 

18260.  Did  the  Bishop,  at  the  investigation,  comment  on  the  want  of  regular  religious 
instruction  ? — He  did. 


Rev.  Thomas  Gtihhings  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  T.  Gibbiugs. 

18267.  Chairman. — Do  you  reside  in  Midleton  ? — I do ; I am  rector  of  an  adjoining 
parish. 

18268.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  school  is  conducted  ? 

— No ; not  any  personal  knowledge. 

18269.  Have  you  been  consulted  by  parents  as  to  sending  their  sons  to  be  educated 
at  this  school  ? — Yes ; and  made  inquiries  in  consequence. 

18270.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence  of  those  inquiries? — 1 inquired  of 
persons  who  had  got  children  there  ; and  I also  heard  the  general  report  of  the  school. 

I had  two  sons  and  two  nephews  at  Mr.  Turpin’s  school. 

18271.  At  what  time  did  this  take  place? — Before  and  after  the  investigation.  When  I 
came  first  to  live  in  Midleton,  I made  inquiry,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
about  the  removal  of  their  child  from  the  school.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  said,  Mrs.  Hodgens 
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being  so  kind  to  her  son,  she  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  and  she  seemed  annoyed 
at  her  name  being  mentioned. 

18272.  The  Commissioners  cannot  deal  with  hearsay  evidence.  I ask  you  what  steps  you 
took  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  you  made  ? — I inquired  of  persons  I thought 
competent  to  tell. 

18273.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  parents  who  consulted  you? — I advised  them  not  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school. 

18274.  That  advice  was  given  in  consequence  of  information  which  you  obtained? — 
Information  derived  from  parents  who  had  children  at  the  school. 

18275.  We  do  not  ask  what  that  information  was,  because  we  should  be  receiving  what 
would  be  to  us  merely  hearsay  evidence? — My  questions  were  with  regard  to  the  discipline 
in  the  school  and  the  instruction  given,  and  the  answers  I received  were  to  those  questions. 

18276.  Are  you  not  connected  with  Mr.  Allin  ? — A brother-in-law. 

18277.  I should  have  stated  that  Dr.  Hodgens  desires  me  to  ask  these  questions? — 
Married  to  a sister. , I hope  he  will  not  accuse  me  on  that  account. 

18278.  I will  read  the  questions  as  they  are  put  into  my  hand.  Are  you  not  influenced 
by  his  opinions  altogether? — Certainly  not.  I am  influenced  by  his  opinion,  for  I respect 
and  regard  it ; but  not  altogether,  by  no  means. 

18279.  When  making  inquiries  respecting  this  school,  did  you  consult  other  persons 
besides  Mr.  Allin? — Certainly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Meade,  and,  I am  sure,  others. 

18280.  Is  it  not,  since  Mr.  Allin’s  difference  with  Dr.  Hodgens  you  have  heard  about  the 
school  ? — Long  before  it. 

18281.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  about  its  present  state? — No,  sir. 

18282.  Mr.  Allin  desires  me  to  ask  these  questions:  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  Dr. 
Hodgens’  pupils  going  about  with  guns? — Yes ; I think  I saw  three  together;  I can  answer 
for  two. 

18283.  Have  you- ever  seen  any  of  the  pupils  smoking? — Yes;  in  the  playground  I saw 
one  or  two  smoking. 

18284.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Stokes  had  a conversation  ivith  Mr.  Meade  with 
reference  to  the  investigation  held  by  the  trustees? — Not  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Meade ; but 
I had  a conversation  with  him  myself.  Mr.  Meade  was  not  present,  to  the,  best  of  my 
recollection. 

18285.  Dr.  Andrews — You  did  not  suggest  that  question  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
it  is  not  properly  evidence  now. 

18286.  Chairman — Was  it  before  you  communicated  with  Mr.  Allin  that  you  advised 
your  friend  not  to  send  his  son? — It  was  in  the  year  1851,  and  I was  not  married  till  1853. 

Robert  W.  Goold  Adams , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

18287.  Chairman ■ — You  are  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  Midleton  school  ? — I am. 

18288.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork? — I am. 

18289.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  from  time  to  time  of  the  trustees? 1 

attended  but  one,  in  1854.  It  is  not  very  long  since  I was  appointed. 

18290.  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  the  investigation  was  held  as  to  the  state  of 
Midleton  school? — It  was. 

18291.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  investigation? — I was. 

18292.  A series  of  charges  were  preferred  by  Mr.  Allin  against  Dr.  Hodgens? — Yes. 

18293.  Are  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  minute  different  from  those  which  were  handed 
in  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Allin? — It  is  so  long  since  the  occurrence,  and  not  having  looked 
at  any  of  the  notes,  I really  cannot  say  at  the  present  moment ; but  when  I received  a copy 
of  that  document,  which  appears  on  the  books  of  the  school,  it  appeared  to  me  at  that  time 
that  there  may  have  been  some  verbal  differences  in  the  cliai’ges,  but  that  the  substance  of 
the  charges  was  set  forth  as  contained  in  the  report. 

18294.  Did  you  sign  those  minutes? — I did  not. 

18295.  Was  it  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  board  of  visitors  that  each 
visitor  should  sign  the  minutes? — I never  attended  an  investigation  of  the  kind  before,  and 
I really  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

18296.  Did  you  refuse  to  sign,  entertaining  any  objection  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
minutes  were  drawn  up? — 1 did. 

18297.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  nature  of  the  objection? — Archdeacon  Kyle 
took  notes  of  the  evidence  as  we  proceeded,  as  wejl  as  I recollect ; and  we  separated  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  draw  up  a report  of  what  transpired  that  day ; and  if  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  each  of  the  visitors,  we  should  then  sign  the  document.  When  it  was 
sent  to  me,  I did  not  conceive  it  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  what 
I conceived  to  be  the  laxity  or  want  of  discipline  in  the  school ; and  upon  that  'ground  I 
refused  to  sign  it. 

18298.  In  what  manner  was  that  minute,  communicated  to  Dr.  Hodgens?— I have  no 
idea.  It  was  sent  forward  to  me,  I think,  by  Mr.  Jones,  it  haying  been  previously  sent  to 
Mr.  Jones  by  Archdeacon  Kyle.  I think  it  was  from  Mr.  Jones  I received  that  minute. 

18299.  Was  any  decision  come  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  visitors  to  communicate  their 
judgment  with  any  formality  to  Dr.  Hodgens?— J do  not  think  there  was  any  mention 
made  of  it,  for  this  reason,  that,  of  course,  it  was  to  be  copied  into  the  book  that  was 
retained  in  the  school.  That  was  what  I understood. 

18300.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  school  since  that  investigation? — I have  not. 
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_ 18801.  Are  there  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  visitors  with  respect  to  the 
visitation  of  the  school? — In  what  way? 

18802.  Are  stated  times  appointed  for  holding  investigations,  and  a fixed  mode  of  con- 
ducting inquiries  prescribed  ? — I am  not  aware.  At  least  as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself, 
I know  nothing  whatever  of  the  mode  in  which  investigations  ought  to  be  held;  but  I have 
a very  strong  opinion  that  those  visitations  ought  to  be  held  regularly  and  oftener  than 
they  have  been  held.  Held  as  they  have  been  up  . to  the  present,  I think  they  have  been 
useless. 

18303.  At  a meeting  of  the  governors  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  1847,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed : — “ That  the  governors,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  resident  in  Ireland^ 
shall,  at  least  once,  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  visit  the  Midleton 
school,  and  report  in  this  book,  under  their  hands,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  school?” — 
That  was  previous  to  my  appointment. 

18304.  [ Secretary — 28th  of  January,  1847,  13th  of  December,  1847,  December  11th, 
1849,  December  13th,  1850,  and  April  11th,  1854.  These  are  the  dates  of  the  visitations 
entered  in  the  book.]  The  last  was  the  one  I attended. 

18305.  Has  any  other  meeting  of  the  governors  been  held  for  the'purposes  of  investigation  ? 
— Not  that  I have  heard  of.  I have  not  received  a summons. 

18306.  Tire  rule  I have  read  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect? — It  was  not. 

18307.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  more  frequent  and  regular  visitations  ought  to  be  held  ? 

Decidedly. 

18308.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
school.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  those  visitations;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  more  public,  as  has  been  suggested  ? — I should  be  in  favour  of  publicity ; and  on 
the  occasion  of  our  holding  the  investigation,  I was  anxious  other  persons  should  attend. 

I should  be  anxious  the  members  of  the  press  would  attend.  I proposed- that  several  gentle- 
men now  in  court  should  be  present,  and  to  that  suggestion  the  other  trustees  acceded. 

18309.  Those  other  persons  of  whom. you  speak  were  individuals  in  whose  favour  a special 
exception  was  made? — They  were  parties  who  were  anxious  to  attend. 

18310.  And  to  whom  permission  to  attend  was  given? — Yes;  by  the  trustees  on  that 
occasion. 

18311.  But  no  general  permission  was  given  to  any  class?— No. 

18312.  Mr  Stephens. — Are  the  charges  by  Mr.  Allin,  as  entered  on  the  minutes,  different 
from  the  written  charges  that  he  made  ? — I have  not  seen  the  minute.  [The  minutes  are 
exliibited  to  witness.] 

18313.  Having  read  that  document,  do  you  now  know  whether  the  charges  by  Mr.  Allin, 
as  entered  on  the  minutes,  are  different  from  the  written  charges  which  lie" made? — I think 
there  may  be  some  verbal  difference,  but  I think  the  gist  or  matter  is  the  same. 

18314.  Is  there  any  substantial  difference  ? — Substantially  they  are  the  same. 

18315.  Were  the  alterations  made  in  the  draft,  after  it  had  been  submitted,  by  the  trustees, 
to  Mr.  Allin  ? — I did  not  retain  the  original  charges  as  preferred.  I took  it  Archdeacon 
Kyle  had  them  with  him. 

18316.  [A  paper  is  exhibited  to  witness.]  Those  being  the  charges  submitted  by  Mr. 

Allin  to  the  visitors — did  you,  or  did  you  not,  come  to  any  distinct  finding  upon  them  ? 

We  did  not  come  to  any  finding  like  a jury. 

18317.  Then  you  did  not  come  to  a distinct  finding? — We  did  not  come  to  a finding  upon 
each  special  charge ; but  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  was  taken  down  I conceived  was  to 
be  set  forth,  and  our  decision  upon  that  evidence  was  to  have  been  given,  and  to  have  been 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  school. 

18318.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  done  or  not? — I presume  what  I have  seen  to-day 
was  a copy  of  what  Archdeacon  Kyle  sent  me  in  the  draft,  but  I did  not  see  it  entered  on 
the  book.  I understood  it  was  copied  into  the  book;  and  I felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject, 
that  if  I could  have  got  the  book,  I would  have  entered  my  protest  against  it. 

18319.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fact,  that  the  decision  which  the  chairman  pronounced  was 
much  stronger,  in  terms,  than  the  decision  as  recorded  ? — I expected  we  should  have  had  a 
much  stronger  reprimand  of  Dr.  Hodgens  conveyed,  than  was  conveyed  in  the  draft  before 
me.  My  impression  on  leaving  the  school  was  this — that  it  was  neither  materially  nor 
morally  well  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be. 

18320.  Did  not  the  minute  omit  to  notice  the  fact  elicited  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  the  want 
of  unvarying  daily  religious  instruction  ? — I cannot  exactly  call  to  my  recollection  that  fact. 

18321.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  it  by  the  bishop? — As  well  as  I recollect,  we  all 
felt  strongly  there  was  not  that  attention  paid  either  to  the  morals  of  the  young,  or  to 
religious  instruction,  that  there  ought  to  have  been.  We  all  felt  that. 

18322.  And  yet  no  record  of  such  a state  of  things  appears  upon  the  minute? — I cannot 
answer  as  to  that. 

18323.  Did  you  not  sign  it? — No. 

18324.  Was  any  evidence  given  before  you  as  to  smoking  and  drinking,  and  the  use  of  fire- 
arms by  the  boys? — As  well  as  I can  recollect,  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  went  to  this 
extent — that  the  boys  were  not  properly  looked  after — that  they  could  do  what  they  liked ; 
and  I think  it  was  stated  that  whiskey  was  found  in  their  very  desks  during  school  hours — 

I think  that  was  stated -by  some  of  the  witnesses.  It  further  came  out  in  evidence,  as  well 
as  I recollect,  that  the  boys  were  not  restricted  as  to  hours — either  about  the  lawn,  or  to 
the  rere  of  the  school — as  to  being  witliin  bounds  at  the  proper  time. 
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18325.  Do  you  mean  in  the  evenings  ? — In  the  evenings,  decidedly.  That  they  had  access  to 
the  lawn,  and  to  parts  outside  the  lawn ; that  the  gates  and  doors  were  not  sufficiently  locked ; 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  looked  after. 

18326. 1 find  this  statement  in  the  minutes:  “ Mr.  Allin  then  referred  to  various  instances 
of  improper  conduct  by  some  of  the  boys  after  school  hours,  proving  a want  of  due 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  and  stated  that  the  general  character  of 
the  school  had,  in  consequence,  suffered  so  much  in  public  estimation,  that  some  persons 
had  withdrawn  their  sons,  while  others  had  been  deterred  from  sending  them  to  the  institution/’ 
Does  the  minute  take  cognizance  of  these  charges? — I do  not  think  it  does.  It  does 
not  enter  into  them  minutely. 

18327.  I find  this  language  in  the  minutes:  “ In  reply  to  the  first  charge,  Dr.  Hodgens 
stated  that,  not  having  kept  a copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Allin,  he  had  written  to  him,  dis- 
claiming all  intention  of  giving  offence,  requesting  him  to  point  out  the  expressions  of  which 
he  complained,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  explain  or  apologise  for  them.”  Is  not  the 
minute  so  worded  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Dr.  Hodgens  had  apologised,  whereas,  in  fact, 
he  had  not  ? — I cannot  say. 

18328.  Refer  to  the  minute  you  have  read? — You  want  my  impression  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this? 

18329.  Yes,  in  your  official  capacity  of  a visitor.  My  question  is,  whether  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  reading  of  that  minute,  that  Dr.  Hodgens  had  apologised  to  Mr. 
Allin? — I think  it  would  bear  that.  I cannot  call  to  recollection  whether  he  did  apologise 
or  not.  I thought  that  rather  a minor  part  of  our  duty,  to  attend  to  squabbles  between 
the  two  gentlemen.  I thought  the  public  duty  I had  to  perform  was  to  see  whether, 
the  school  was  properly  conducted  or  not. 

18330.  In  reference  to  the  second  charge,  do  not  the  visitors  appear  to  have  decided 
that  Mr.  Allin’s  son  was  not  disqualified  for  the  exhibition? — I do  not  think  that  was 
exactly  what  was  understood.  I think  we  generally  understood  that  he  was  disqualified, 
and  I think  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  as  well  as  I recollect,  undertook  to  recommend  to  the 
heads  of  the  university,  in  Dublin,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  exhibition. 
I think  the  Bishop  of  Cork  said  he  would  strongly  recommend  the  heads  of  the  university- 
to  overlook  any  differences  there  might  have  been. 

18331.  [ Secretary . — “ The  visitors  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Allin’s  son  was 
not  disqualified  by  the  absence  in  question  from  competing  for  the  exhibition  on  entrance 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  they  trust  that  the  same  view  of  the  matter  will  be  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.”] 

18332.  How  could  I say  whether  lie  was  disqualified  or  not;  but  1 say  this,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  having  heard  the  evidence  that  came  before  him,  thought  it  would  be 
a great  pity  if  Mr.  Allin’s  son  should  be  prevented  from  going  in  for  the  exhibition,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  attended  as  regularly  at  the  school  as  he  might  have  done,  or 
ought  to  have  done. 

18333.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  think  that  the  minute  which  I have  put  into  your  hands 
is  a fair  representation  of  the  evidence  that  was  given;  and  do  you  think  it  visited  the 
master  with  a proper  degree  of  censure  and  reprehension  for  his  conduct? — I do  not 
think  it  did,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  not  signing  the  document  that  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  Archdeacon. 

18334.  Chairman. — Dr.  Hodgens  desires  me  to  put  the  following  questions  to  you:  Did 
not  Mr.  Allin  and  his  friends  get  an  opportunity  of  making  whatever  statement  they  pleased 
on  the  occasion  of  the  investigation? — I think  so.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  objection 
to  receive  any  information. 

18335.  Was  there  any  disinclination  to  receive  statements  from  Dr.  Hodgens? — On  the 
part  of  the  trustees  ? 

18336.  Yes? — I think  we  were  anxious  to  have  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  out  from 
the  parties.  I do  not  think  any  one  was  prevented  from  giving  any  information  that  was 
necessary.  My  anxiety  was  to  have  the  whole  truth  out  from  some  very  reluctant  witnesses 
that  were  there. 

18337.  Was  Dr.  Hodgens  in  any  way  hindered  from  making  whatever  statement  he 
pleased  to  the  trustees,  or  bringing  forward  any  evidence  he  thought  necessary  for  his 
defence? — I have  no  recollection,  but  I do  not  think  he  could  have  been  prevented,  for 
our  object  was  to  get  at  the  truth. 

18338.  Is  it  a fact  that  Dr.  Hodgens  got  no  information  of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
made  against  him,  and  could,  therefore,  have  no  opportunity  of  rebutting  them? — That 
I cannot  state.  I do  not  know  when  he  received  notice  of  the  investigation. 

18339.  Are  you  aware  the  number  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  pupils  doubled  during  the  same  year, 
1854  ? — No,  1 have  no  means  of  knowing  it. 

18340.  Was  any  witness  examined  at  the  investigation,  except  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allin, 
in  support  of  his  charges? — I have  a perfect  recollection  that  a man  named  Stokes  was 
examined.  I do  not  know  by  whom  he  was  brought  forward : I presume  by  Mr.  Allin. 
I have  no  means  of  knowing  by  whom.  A most  reluctant  witness  he  was. 

18341.  Was  any  thing  done  to  discourage  Dr.  Hodgens  from  producing  witnesses? — 
Indeed,  1 have  no  recollection  that  there  was.  Nor  I do  not  see  why  there  should 
have  been. 

18342.  Dr.  Hodgens  also  desires  to  have  this  question  asked : Was  not  Mr.  Allin’s  conduct 
violent  on  the  occasion? — He  was  excited. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Hodyens  sworn  and  examined.  Mutuprox, 

18343.  Chairman Are  you  master  of  the  Midleton  school? — I am.  TheMdlcion 

18344.  When  were  you  appointed  master? — In  1847.  I have  not  got  the  memorandum.  Endowed  School. 

18345.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees — six  Rev.  E.  Hoddens 
members. 

18346.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  minute  of  the  appointment  entered  in  the 
minute  book? — I think  so;  Lord  Shannon  was  in  the  chair. 

18347.  Do  the  trustees  visit  the  school  every  year? — They  have  not  visited  every  year. 

It  is  an  understood  rule  of  the  school. 

18348.  How  long  is  it  since  the  trustees  visited  the  school? — Well,  they  hare  not  been 
there  since  the  investigation  held  on  the  ll.th  of  February,  1854. 

18349.  Is  any  fuller  record  of  the  results  of  their  visitation  kept  than  that  which  is  set 
before  us  in  this  book? — I said  there  was  no  other  record  that  I am  aware  of  but  that;  and 
the  only  minute  that  I ever  heard  of  before  my  appointment  is  in  that  book,  referring  to 
Mr.  Turpin’s  appointment.  There  was  no  minute  of  a visitation. 

18350.  When  had  there  been  a visitation  of  the  school  previous  to  that  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  in  April,  1854? — I have  no  memorandum  of  it,  and  I could  not 
undertake  to  say. 

18351.  [Secretary. — The  entry  in  the  minute  book  previous  to  April,  1854,  is  the  13th  of 
December,  1850.1 

18352.  Well,  I think,  between  that  and  April,  1854,  the  Bishop  did  once,  on  returning 
from  Cloyne,  where  he  had  been  holding  a visitation,  visit  the  school.  I know  of  one  visit 
since  that. 

18353.  [Secretary. — These  arc  not  called  visits.  They  are  called  visitations.] 

18354.  Witness. — Well,  vistations,  the  same  thing. 

18355.  Mr.  Stephens. — Visits  and  visitations  are  very  different  things? — Well,  I meant 
visitations  when  I said  visits.  I am  not  quite  certain,  but  I think  Mr.  Jones  was  present  on 
that  occasion. 

18356.  [Secretary. — The  rule  with  regard  to  visitations  already  read  I will  read  again. 

It  is  under  date  the  28tli  of  January,  1847.  It  is  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  appointment  : 
the  same  day  that  he  was  appointed.  “ Resolved — That  the  governors,  or  such  of  them  as  may 
be  resident  in  Ireland,  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener  if  they  shall  think  proper, 
visit  the  Midleton  school,  and  report  in  this  book  under  their  hands  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  school.”  That  is  signed  by  Lord  Shannon,  Archdeacon  Kyle,  Rev.  Francis  Jones,  and 
R.  W.  G.  Adams.] 

18357.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  custody  of  this  book? — No,  not  at  present.  I retained 
it  for  some  time. 

18358.  Had  you  it  in  your  custody  till  that  investigation  ? — Yes ; it  generally  remained 
with  me  previous  to  that.  I refused  to  retain  possession  of  it  after  that.  If  think  it  has  been 
in  Mr.  Jones’  possession  ever  since. 

18359.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  newspaper  is  that  [a  newspaper  is  handed  to  witness']  ? — The 
Daily  Express. 

18360.  What  is  the  date? — The  9 th  of  January,  1854. 

18361.  There  is  an  advertisement  in  it  relating  to  your  school.  Was  that  put  in  by  your 
authority? — Yes;  there  is  one  slight  mistake  in  it. 

18362.  “The  trustees  hold  an  annual  visitation  of  the  school.’’  Is  that  true  or  false? — 

That  they  held  an  annual  visitation  I understood  from  the  rule  of  the  school,  and  I inserted 
it  accordingly. 

18363.  Have  the  trustees  held  a visitation  of  the  school  from  1847  down  to  the  present 
moment? — Yes ; they  have  not  been  annual. 

18364.  An  annual  visitation  is  directed  to  be  held,  but  an  annual  visitation  is  not  held  ? 

— It  has  not  been  always  held.  The  Bishop  of  Cork’s  death  interfered  with  if. 

18365.  But  if  you  state  that  the  trustees  hold  an  annual  visitation  of  the  school,  is  not 
that  an  intimation  to  the  public  at  large  that  the  trustees  do  hold  an  annual  visitation? 

— It  may  have  that  meaning ; but  my  intention  was  to  tell  what  the  rules  of  the  school 
were ; and  at  the  time  I wrote  that  a visitation  was  about  to  be  held. 

18366.  Do  you  not  know  this  advertisement  is  so  worded  that  it  is  calculated  to  impress 
strangei's  with  the  belief  that  an  annual  visitation  is  held  by  the  visitors? — I could  not 
undertake  to  say  it. 

18367.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that  that  was  not  your  intention  when  you  caused  it  to 
be  published  ? — I intended  they  should  know  there  was  an  annual  visitation ; 1 intended 
that  decidedly. 

18368.  This  was  in  January,  1854.  At  that  time  had  any  annual  visitation  of  the  trustees 
been  held  Since  December,  1850  ? — Yes;  one  that  I have  just  alluded  to,  by  the  Bishop,  the 
Archdeacon,  and,  I think,  Mr.  Jones;  but  I am  not  sure  that  he  attended. 

18369.  Since  December,  1850? — Yes. 

18370.  Can  you. give  the  date? — I cannot.  I- have  no  memorandum. 

18371.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  from  December,  1850,  down  to  April,  1854,  there  was  but 
one  visitation? — I think  so. 

.18372.  Is  it  entered  in  the  minute  book? — It  is  not. 

18373.  Was  it  a visitation  or  a visit? — I do  not  see  any  distinction.  I do  not  think  any 
one  has  a right  of  visitation,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  bishop.  I never  heard  of  any 
power  of  legal  visitation  at  all. 

18374.  “That  the  governors,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  resident  in  Ireland,  shall,  at 
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Midletok.  least  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  visit  the  Midleton  school?” — “Visit" 

Thelaidleton  *S  wor<^ 

Endowed  School.  18375.  Does  that  merely  include  the  bishop?- — That  is  the  only  resolution  I ever  heard  of 
Rev.  E.  Hoddens.  on  ^ie  subject — “ visit  the  Midleton  school.” 

18376.  Chairman. — When  the  trustees  visited  the  school,  did  they  always  examine  the 
boys,  to  ascertain  what  progress  they  made  in  their  studies  ?■ — Not  always. 

18377.  Did  they  ever? — Oh,  yes. 

18378.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  examinations  which  they  instituted  ? — The  Bishop  was 
the  chief  person  who  used  to  examine  occasionally  in  classics.  Mr.  Jones  has  frequently 
examined. 

18379.  At  those  stated  visitations? — No;  not  at  those  stated  visitations. 

18380.  That  is  another  matter.  My  question  has  reference  only  to  the  stated  visitations 
of  the  trustees  ? — I think  the  bishop  was  the  chief  examiner. 

18381.  In  what  did  lie  examine? — Classics,  I think,  chiefly. 

18382.  Did  he  examine  in  any  thing  else  but  classics? — I do  not  think  he  did. 

18383.  Do  the  visitors  always  inspect  the  house,  the  different  offices,  the  schoolroom,  and 
dormitories? — Yes,  the  whole  house;  1 think  you  will  find  minutes  to  that  effect. 

18384.  Do  they  always  give  you  previous  notice  of  their  intention  to  hold  a visitation? — 
Well,  I have  generally  ascertained  that  they  were  coming,  for  I,  myself,  have  to  issue  some 
of  the  notices  to  some  of  the  parties. 

18385.  Who  directed  you  to  issue  those  notices  ?— I think  it  was  generally  the  Arch- 
deacon. 

18386.  Was  not  that  an  intimation  of  the  visitation  about  to  be  held? — It  was.  I think, 
in  general,  I knew  about  the  time  that  they  would  come. 

18387.  Were  you  always  aware? — No,  not  on  the  occasion  that.  I have  mentioned. 

18388.  Do  you  know  whether  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  that  visitation,  as  you  call  it, 
was  given  to  any  of  the  other  trustees  ? — By  myself? 

18389.  No;  but  by  any  one? — I think  all  the  trustees  had  notice  of  the  visitations. 

18390.  But  I ask  with  reference  to  this  particular  occasion? — I could  not  undertake  to 
sav.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  that  one. 

18391.  But  it  was  your  office  in  general,  and  on  all  the  other  occasions,  to  issue  notices  to  the 
trustees  of  the  intended  visitations? — I did  not  say  it  was  my  office;  but  1 generally  did  it. 

18392.  You  were  required  to  do  it,  or  called  upon  to  do  it  by  the  Archdeacon  ?— In  some 
instances',  but  not  in  all. 

. 18393.  Were  any  visitations  held,  to  which,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  only  some 
of  the  trustees  were  summoned? — 1 do  not  think  so.  In  every  instance,  as  far  as  I know, 
all  the  trustees  were  summoned,  but  they  never  all  attended. 

18394.  What  reason  had  you,  then,  for.  intimating,  that  on  any  occasion  there  was  a 
failure  on  your  part  to  notice  all  the  trustees  of  the  intended  visitation? — I did  not  say  that. 

18395.  I understood  you  to  say  there  had  been  an  occasion? — An  occasion  on  which  I did 
not  notice  them. 

18396.  Is  that  the  occasion,  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  this  book? — Yes. 

18397.  And  on  every  other  occasion  since  you  have  been  master,  notice  of  the  visitation 
has  been  communicated  to  the  trustees  by  yourself? — I said  by  the  Archdeacon  to  some, 
and  by  me  to  some.  I never,  for  instance,  sent  a notice  to  the  Bishop  or  Archdeacon. 

18398.  Did  you  send  notices  to  all  the  other  trustees? — Well,  I think  I did.  I am  not 
sure  I ever  sent  one  to  Mr.  Jones;  I do  not  think  I did.  I remember  distinctly  sending  a 
notice  to  Mr.  Goold  Adams,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon ; certainly,  never  to  the  Bishop  nor 
the  Archdeacon,  and  I think  never  to  Mr.  Jones. 

18399.  Why  did  you  omit  Mr.  Jones? — Because  he  was  informed  by  the  Archdeacon. 

18400.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  that  visitation, 
of  which  there  is  no  record  in  the  minute  book,  was  communicated  by  any  one  to  the 
trustees? — I have  no  recollection,  nor  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

18401.  Have  you  any  register  or  roll  of  the  pupils  admitted  into  your  school  ?— You  mean 
a public  one.  I have,  of  course,  a register  of  every  pupil  when  he  comes  and  when  he  leaves, 
and  all  that. 

18402.  Is  it  in  court? — I have  a register  of  the  pupils  of  this  half-year ; on  the  last  occasion 
you  expressed  a wish  there  should  bo  one,  and  I prepared  it. 

18403.  Did  you  not  state,  on  the  occasion  when  we  visited  the  school,  that  you  kept  no 
register? — None,  except  a private  one.  In  fact  I may  call  it  my  account-book.  It  answers 
the  purpose  of  a register  so  far  as  the  dates  go,  but  is  not  intended  as  a register. 

18404.  Then  it  is  not  a roll  kept  daily,  and  noticing  the  attendance  of  the  boys  in  their 
several  classes?— No;  my  numbers  were  so  small,  as  I explained  on  the  previous  occasion, 
that  I did  not  think  that  necessary ; but  I have  here  a statement  of  this  half-year. 

18405.  But  if  you  yourself  had  been  absent  at  any  time  from  the  school,  you  would  not  be 
aware  whether  the  boys  were  present  or  not? — I should.  In  the  first  place,  the  day-boys  are 
few  in  number,  and  a boarder  could  not  be  absent. 

18406.  Might  not  a day-boy  be  absent  on  one  of  the  days  when  you  were  absent  in  Cork? 
— lie  might.  I would  know  it  by  his  judgment.  His  daily  judgment  would  be  shown  to 
me  It^vould  be  impossible  for  any  boy  to  absent  himself  for  one  day  without  my  knowing  it. 

18407  How  long  have  you  kept  those  daily  judgments? — Since  ever  I was  appointed 
piaster 

18408.  Have  y.  u your  judgment-book  in  court? — I have  not. 

18409  Can  you  produce  it?— 1 could  not.  It  is  the  daily  judgment  of  each  boy  that  is 
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kept,  and  it  is  in  his  own  possession.  I examine  them  at  the  end  of  each  day,  and  see  whether 
all  the  lessons  are  down.  Supposing  a pupil  is  absent  one  day,  when  I look  at  the  judgment 
the-  next  day  I see  the  blanks,  and  am  aware  of  his  absence. 

18410.  Might  he  not  fill  up  the  blanks  himself,  as  the  book  is  in  his  own  custody? — I do 
not  think  he  could  readily.  Probably,  in  the  hurry  of  turning  over  them,  some  may  have 
escaped  my  attention;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I know  pretty  well  the  writing  and  the  marks 
of  each  master,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deceive  me.  I may  have  been  deceived,  but  as 
a general  rule  I could  not;  and  I think  no  boy  could  be  absent  a single  day  without  my 
knowing  it. 

18411.  What  assistants  have  you  in  the  school  at  present? — Only  M.  Berne.  Mr.  Johnston, 
whom  you  saw,  was  a divinity  student,  and  was  obliged  to  leave. 

18412.  What  part  does  M.  Berne  take  in  the  general  teaching  of  the  school? — In  the 
mornings  French ; and  drawing  on  alternate  days.  That  is  from  half-past  seven  till  nine. 
Writing  on  each  day.  Then  from  eleven  till  three  he  takes  part  in  hearing  classes  in 
geography,  history,  and  mathematics. 

18413.  Is  M.  Berne  a member  of  any  university? — He  is  from  a seminary  at  Versailles. 
I do  not  think  he  has  any  degree.  He  has  a testimonial,  in  philosophy,  from  the  College  of 
Versailles. 


MlDUiTON'. 
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18414.  What  salary  do  you  pay  M.  Berne? — £60  in  money,  and  board,  lodging,  and 
candles,  and  some  other  &c.,  which  I estimate  at  perhaps  from  £90  to  £100  a-year. 

18415.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  returned  to  the  Commissioners,  that  you  have  paid  that 
gentleman  £80  per  annum,  the  annual  amount  of  hid  salary? — That  includes  his  board. 

18416.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  that? — £30  a-year.  I think  it  must  be  Mr.  Johnston 
you  refer  to. 

18417.  No;  Mr.  Johnston  is  returned  as  having  £75? — 1 must  have  estimated  the  board 
at  £20 ; I was  reckoning  it  at  £30. 

18418.  That  being  so,  why  did  you  not  put  the  £20,  so  far  as  regards  M.  Berne,  under 
the  head  of  other  emoluments  ? — I did  not  understand  the  heading  in  that  way ; I thought 
it  meant  money  from  other  sources  granted  by  the  trustees.  In  the  return  of  the  trustees 
there  was  no  corresponding  column. 

18419. 1 am  speaking  of  the  returh  you  made  to  the  Commissioners? — That  is  about  the 
same  date  as  the  other.  I could  only  guess  at  what  the  board  would  be.  I could  not  say 
to  a nicety  how  much  the  board  and  lodging  would  be. 

18420.  In  a return  made  in  1855  by  Dr.  Kyle,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  two  assistant- 
masters  : one  at  £100,  and  the  other  at  £90.  This  is  made  up,  I presume,  from  your  returns. 
You  have  made  us  a return  of  two  masters — one  at  £80,  and  the  other  at  £75:  which  of 
the  returns  is  true  ? — I could  not  say  which  is  true. 

18421.  Is  either  true? — Either,  1 think. 

18422.  Which  of  them  ? — I think  the  highest  one  is  true,  and  therefore  the  other  is  true. 
I always  estimated  their  position  as  worth  £40  a year — I medn  their  mere  perquisites. 

18423.  That  estimate  does  not  appear  upon  the  returns.  You  have  made  a return  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  Another  return,  founded  upon  returns  from  you,  has 
been  made  to  us  by  Dr.  Kyle.  The  returns  you  have  made  to  us,  unexplained  and  unqua- 
lified, says  M.  Berne  has  £80  a-year,  and  Mr.  Johnston  £75  a-year.  Dr.  Kyle’s  return 
says  there  is  one  assistant-master  at  £100  a-year,  and  another  at  £90  a-year.  There  is  no 
explanation  of  this  discrepancy.  My  question  is,  which  is  true  and  which  is  false,  or 
whether  both  are  true  or  both  are  false  ? — I think  both  are  true. 

18424.  Explain  how  both  are  true? — You  will  observe  the  returns  are  made  at  different 
dates.  I always  estimated  the  position  of  each  of  the  masters,  his  residence  with  me,  at 
£40  a-year;  but  last  year,  when  I was  summoned  before  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners, 
they  would  only  allow  me  to  say  £30  a-year.  They  said  that  was  an  ample  allowance  for 
the  board,  lodging,  &c.,  of  each  of  the  masters.  I thought  that  a sort  of  legal  proof  of  what 
I ought  to  put"  it  clown  at  in  the  return.  It  was  made  subsequent  to  my  being  before  the 
Commissioners. 

18425.  What,  in  point  of  fact,  do  you  pay  ? — £60  a-year  is  the  fixed  stipend,  and 
with  that  board  and  lodging.  I give  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  many  other  per- 
quisites. 

18426.  What  do  you  put  down  the  perquisites  at? — I always  estimated  them  at  £40 
a-year,  till  the  Commissioners,  anxious,  of  course,  to  get  as  much  out  of  me  as  they  could 
in  the  way  of  income  tax,  would  not  allow  me  so  much ; and  I looked  upon  that  as  a sort 
of  legal  proof  of  what  it  was  worth.  I had  nothing  else  to  go  by. 

18427.  Dr.  Andrews--, — Did  you  pay  him  £60  in  money? — Yes. 

18428.  Mr.  Stephens Did  you  pay  each  master  £60  ? — No ; there  is  £10  difference.  One 

was  £50;  but  when  Mr.  Johnston  left  me  I think  it  was  £60,  for  he  became  a sizar  of 
colleo-e,  and  he  said  he  should  have  a higher  salary,  as  he  had  higher  qualifications ; so  that 
they  had  £60  each,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  at  the  value  of  which  I could  only 


guess. 

18429.  Had  you,  during  the  entire  of  1852,  two  assistant-masters? — I could  not  under- 
take to  say  that.  I remember,  now,  one  circumstance.  M.  Berne  came  to  me  in  1852. 
He  made  the  second. 

18430.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  1852? — He  was  with  me  during  the  whole  of  1852. 
18431.  Who  was  the  other? — Mr.  Waring,  I think,  at  that  time. 

18432.  Was  he  with  you  the  entire  year?— I really  could  not  undertake  to  say  that.  He 
left,  1 think,  somewhere  about  the  end. 
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18433.  Were  you,  at  any  period  during  1852,  without  two  assistant-masters? — I could 
not  undertake  to  say  that. 

18434.  Will  you  say  you  were  not? — I could  not.  I know  I had  two  in  1852,  hut 
whether  I had  them  the  whole  year  I could  not  say. 

18435.  Had  you  two  assistant- masters  during  the  entire  of  1853? — I could  not  say  that; 
hut  I know  I had  two  in  1853,  hut  I could  not  say  I had  them  the  -whole  year. 

18430.  Have  you  opened  no  account  against  those  assistant-masters  ?— They  generally 
kept  their  accounts  themselves;  I trusted  them. 

18437.  How  long  were  you,  in  1853,  without  having  two  assistant-masters? — I really 
could  not  say;  I had  a change.  There  is  M.  Berne,  who  continued  all  through  1852  up 
to  the  present;  he  has  never  been  absent  since  he  came. 

18438.  When  did  he  come  to  you? — The  2nd  of  April,  1852. 

18439.  From  the  2nd  of  April,  1852,  down  to  the  present  time,  you  have  not  been 
without  that  gentleman? — Never. 

18440.  How  long  did  Mr.  Waring  reside  with  vou? — I had  Mr.  Waring  in  1852;  and  I 
think  it  was  in  that  year  he  left  me,  and  that  I got  Mr.  Tudor.  He  continued  with  me 
till  1853;  and  then  1 think  it  was  towards  the  end  of  1853  I had  another  change;  I am 
not  quite  sure.  I know  I found  a great  difficulty,  after  Mr.  Waring  left  me,  in  getting 
a master. 

18441.  That  was  in  1852? — Yes,  in  1852  Mr.  Waring  left  me;  and  that  year,  at  different 
times,  I made  various  applications  to  Mr.  Longlield,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.'  Townsend,  the 
Fellows  of  College,  and  1 could  not  get  a master. 

18442.  What  salary  did  you  offer? — £60.  I never  gave  less;  except  for  a short  time,  1 
gave  £50. 

18443.  You  have  heard  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meade  has  stated — that  frequently  there  were 
not  two  assistant-masters:  will  you  be  able  to  tell  how  long  you  were,  in  1852,  without 
two  assistant-masters? — I cannot. 

18444.  Did  you  not  keep  an  account  with  M.  Berne,  and  can  you  not  tell,  by  reference 
to  documents,  how  long  you  were  without  a second  master  in  1853? — Indeed  I cannot. 

18445.  How  long  were  you  without  a second  master  in  1854? — I could  not  speak  as  to 
those  dates  at  all  without  examining  my  books.  I win  try. 

18446.  Can  you  tell  when  one  assistant-master  went  and  another  came? — I do  not  think 
I could  in  every  instance. 

18447.  Do  you  keep  your  accounts  in  an  irregular  manner?— I always  had  confidence  in 
my  masters  that  they  would  not  make  any  statement  that  was  not  true. 

18448.  How  long  were  you  without  an  assistant-master  in  1855  ? — Only  since  October. 
I was  not  without  two  masters  until  the  end  of  October. 

18449.  From  October  to  the  present  moment  you  have  not  had  a second  assistant-master  ? 
— No.  I have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  getting  one. 

18450.  I hope,  in  the  morning,  that  you  will  give  information  as  to  the  time  during  which 
you  were  without  two  assistant-masters  in  1853  and  1854? — I will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

18451.  Were  you  not  obliged  to  make  annual  returns  to  Dr.  Kyle  of  the  number  of  your 
assistant-masters,  because  you  are  allowed  £20  a-year  by  the  board  for  assistant-masters? — 
For  one. 

18452.  Were  you  not  bound  to  make  the  returns? — Yes. 

18453.  Did  you  always  return  that  you  had  two  assistant-masters? — Except  when  I had 
not  them. 

18454.  Then  I am  to  understand  when  we  go  back  to  Dublin  we  shall  find  only  one 
assistant-master  recorded  in  the  returns  for  the  periods  I have  stated? — Certainly. 

18455.  Do  you  not  keep  copies  of  the  returns  you  make  to  the  Board? — None'  whatever. 

18456.  I will  reserve  my  questions  till  to-morrow  with  respect  to  1852,  1853,  and  1854; 
but  with  respect  to  1855,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  from  October  down  to  the  present  moment, 
you  had  only  one  assistant-master  ? — Yes. 

18457.  How  does  that  accord  with  your  advertisement,  that  the  ablest  masters,  in  every 
department,  *are  engaged? — Surely  that  was  not  in  1855.  That  was  in  1854,  or  some 
other  date. 

18458.  That  was  written  in  1854.  Arc  you  able  to  say  how  many  assistant-masters  you 
had  in  1854,  or  had  you  more  than  one? — Yes;  I had  Mr.  Johnston.' 

■l8¥9' Was  Mr-  -Johnston  with  you  during  the  entire  of  1854?— He  was  with  mo  at  the 
end  of  1854;  but  I do  not  know  at  what  period  of  the  year  he  came.  He  must  have  been 
with  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-year.  The  only  doubt  I have  is,  as  to  whether  he 
came  m hebruary  or  July. 

18460.  When  this  advertisement  was  published,  how  many  assistant-masters  had  you? — 
I rather  think  two. 

18461.  Give  me  their  names? — I could  not  remember. 

J&J62.  Will  you  supply  me  with  the  information  in  the  morning?— I will  try. 

1846o.  \_1  ho  mas  Allin.  I hand  in  an  advertisement  from  the  school,  published  in  1855- 
1 hat  was  after  the  minute  was  drawn  up.] 

t^1'  &tcphem-  Was  that  advertisement  published  by  your  authority  ? — I think  so. 

18465.  In  what  paper,  and  where  ? — I could  not  say. 

18466.  Was  it  in  August,  1855  ?— 1 cannot  say.  I t was  in  August. 

18467'.  Was  it  in  1855? — I do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  There  is  no  date  on  it 
except  the  3rd  of  August.  I have  had  so  many  advertisements  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  when  it  was  put  in.  [The  advertisement  is  read  as  follows]  :— 
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Tl.e  following  distinctions  have  boon  obtained  by  pupils  of  this  school  during  the  past  year 
Trinit!/  College,  Lublin, 

ilSS'tud' AVI™''  7 E'  Hon”  l”  Scic,,cc-  "‘,1  at  »•  Owml  Examination  in 

SSSwr°Mr  RCH  Cott ?'  P a “^torehip  in  Logics  and  Ethics. 

Ho^  fnSci^  C°ttCr’  PmiUlte3  HeblW  Inze  * Mr’  W‘  E-  Meade,  JCr*  of  the  First 

Trinity  Term. — Mr.  W.  E.  Meade,  First  Honor 
and  Testimonium. 

Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

passed  at  first  trial,  on  distinguished 
/“!'e  j?08®  oftll°  Examination  the  Governor  publicly  congratulated  Mr.  Joy  on  having  “passed 

““  ““  ™“ be“  “m,ortto  sWa«E3 

i'n!r“”  hiS‘‘ lJ,Ce!i  atfEf  Ti>nee.  Exhibitions,  Catechetical  and  Hebrew  Premiums, 
iionots  Classics  and  Sconce,  many  of  them  of  the  first  rant,  University  Scholarships  and  an 
Ethical  Moderatorship,  as  well  as  to  the  largo  increase  of  pupils  in  the  Iasi  yea.  “pSs  of  the 
appZtmert  “t0*W  5 f"  U,e  8"“  3™  <>»™!r  wMd.  hi  ul  hold  his  present 

JwS"A  hlwe*,'”’  ,rT,  b,“",  "““"l by  unr61nitting  attention  on  the  part  of 

Royd  Military r College,  Sandhurst,  has  invariably  obtained  high  honors  and  distinction.  ’ 
of  this  EsSlishmen.  7 b“',P‘U“1  Iust'“ti«'>  » P»'ti.n  of  the  daily  duties 

Vacation  will  terminate  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

lelS'  A/lin’  Esq.— That  was  after  the  visitation.! 

J'0U  remembei'  'Vbm  Mr-  ^Ptmod  his  examination  ? — In 

18470.  Mr.  %,i*„You dinve  returned  to  the  Commissioners  that  in  1853  von  had 
fonrteen  boarder-s  whde  Dr.  Kyle  has  returned  that  you  had  nineteen.  Which  is  correS? 
-I  find  that  I had  nineteen  at  one  period  of  1853.  That  very  year  the  number  roS  to 
eighteen,  and  subsequently  to  twenty-five.  J “ lose  t0 

18471.  How  is  it  that  you  supplied  Dr.  Kyle  and  the  Commissioner’s  with  different  figures  7 
— ihep returns  were  made  at  different  dates.  ngines . 

18472.  I am  speaking  of  a return  you  made  to  us,  dated  29th  January,  1855  statimr  the 
number  of  boarders  you  had  m 1853;  you  returned  to  ns  that  you  had  fourteen  bouSers 
".‘•“■y1'  that  von  laid  nineteen.  Which  is  true  ?_Both are  trite.  ’ 

18473.  How  could  you  take  your  calculations  at  different  periods  ?— The  return  for 

m?!0  r!S  f y “n  7 th0  e”,d  of  *•  7ear>  « wdl»  I remember. 

18474.  That  answer  would  do  very  well  if  these  returns  were  required  from  yon  at  anv 
particular  period  of  a current  year;  but  when  we  are  speaking  of  past  yeaik  I do  not 
understand  why  your  figures  do  not  exactly  accord.  In  Jammy,  1855,  yon  re  toned  to 
he  Conmuss.oncrs  that  you  had  fourteen  boarders  in  1853,  and  fon  returned  to  Dr  Kyle 

of  tV  V d n"eteai! ? ?idl  1l«ard  f0, tie  retu™  made  to  you,  I took  a particular  period 
of  tile  yeai— December— I found  out  the  numbers  I had  at  these  periods  and  sent  in  the 

sr^^etxr Dr- K*  "» difeJ  **: - 1 Si 

la-?47“'iT°U  1’1!'d0  “,rata™  *?  Commissioners  that  yon  had  twenty-five  boarders  in 
1 V°T'  i MC  7011  bad  tdneteeii? — The  mimbirs  fluctuate 
1847b.  You  have  returned  to  us  that  you  had  six  day  scholars  in  1852,  and  to  Dr  Kyle 
7?  Y r°>  W ”1' 1 18  c.orrect  f— The  dates  are  different,  and  I should  say  hotli  are 
18477  P?eei-olv  11“  °V  mst™ct,om  “s  “ 'vhatnarticular  dates  I should  famish  for. 
dl»rt"  dates  • 4 K *"  Mked?-«M  F*sly.  They  are  asked  at 

18478.  Dr.  Andrew*.— Suppose  that  at  any  period  in  1854  you  had  nine  day  scholars 
and  that  yon  made  a return  of  that  number  to  Dr.  Kyle,  why  would  yon  not,  when  making 

“ "*J“  t;.;‘,8'  "iT°  m *•  fT*  7mW  ;-Bc™ 1 «"*  *c  numbers  at  different  dates.  ° 
18479.  1!  hy  should  you  take  them  at  different  dates?— I must  have  had  nine  davsoholars 
at  the  date  given  in  Dr.  Kyle's  return.  } 

18480.  Yon  wore  giving  a return  with  respect  to  the  year  generally?— What  I did 
widi  regard  to  Dr.  Kyle  was  tins;  he  furnished  me  with  the  return,  and  I sent  it  to  him 
with  the  then  number ; but  in  your  case,  1 went  hack  three  or  four  years,  and  I took  a cer- 
y’ref  E™od  m each  year.  1 should  either  take  a fixed  date  or  on  average. 

18481.  Chairman.-— Old  you  give  the  average  or  the  number  at  a fixed  date?— As  well  as 
I lemember,  what  I did  was  this:  I gave  the  return  for  a fixed  date  in  each  year. 
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Mibi.eto.n-.  184o2.  Dr.  Andretos. — Have  you  the  book  from  which  you  made  your  return? — I think 

Endmv^^School.  18483.  Have  you  the  book  that  was  in  your  possession  in  January,  1855,  in  reference  to 

ev  K ][0(]„ens  the  year  1852? — That  I could  not  undertake  to  say. 

18484.  From  what  did  you  make  up,  in  January,  1855,  your  return  as  to  1852? — From 
a book  I had  then,  and  which  I think  I have  still ; I will  not  assert  positively  on  my  oath 
that  I have  it,  without  ascertaining. 

18485.  Have  you  the  book  for  1853  in  your  possession? — I think  so. 

18486.  Have  you  the  book  for  1854  in  your  possession? — Certainly. 

18487.  Be  good  enough  to  have  those  books  produced  ? — They  are  my  private  accounts. 

18488.  It  does  not  matter  what  they  are ; we  must  see  from  w-hat  you  made  your  returns  ? 
— I kept  no  register. 

18489.  If  you  please  to  use  for  public  pui-poses  a private  book  of  your  own,  and  there 
being  no  other  document  of  the  kind,  we  must  have  it  produced? — I was  never  required  to 
keep  a register ; I never  heard  of  such  a register. 

18490.  You  are  questioned  as  to  the  accuracy  of  your  return,  and  the  Commissioners 
desire  to  know  upon  what  it  was  based,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  was  correct  or  not? 
— I understand. 

18491.  You  have  made  returns  which  are  different,  one  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  other  to  the  Commissionex-s. 

18492.  Mr.  Stephens — Will  you  produce  those  books  in  the  morning? — I will  try  to 
do  so. 

18493.  You  have  admitted  they  are  in  your  possession,  and  you  must  produce  them? — 
Very  well. 

18494.  Dr.  Andrews. — Were  you  served  with  a summons  to  produce  all  books  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  school? — Yes;  relating  to  the  school. 

18495.  Were  you  asked  about  those  before? — I told  Mr.  Hughes  I had  those,  he  did  not 
ask  for  them.  I would  not  consider  my  private  book  was  a book  coming  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

18496.  Mr.  Stephens — You  keep  all  the  public  facts  relating  to  this  school  in  an  irregular 
and  improper  manner,  and  then  you  tell  the  Commissioners  you  do  not  wish  to  produce  the 
document  containing  such  information,  because  for  other  purposes  you  have  made  it  a 
private  memorandum? — And  because  the  very  moment  the  wish  was  mentioned  to  me  to 
have  a public  register,  I began  to  keep  one;  but  I was  never  asked  before  to  keep  such  a 
thing. 

18497.  Chairman — How  many  day  pupils  have  you  at  present? — At  present,  two  day 
pupils  paying,  and  five  free. 

18498.  What  payment  is  made  for  the  two? — Eight  guineas  a-year;  two  guineas  a 
quarter. 

18499.  Does  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  hinder  persons  from  sending  pupils  to  the  school? 
— Well,  I have  no  doubt  it  has  prevented  a considerable  number  of  persons  of  limited  means, 
especially  when  they  have  a very  excellent  school  in  the  town  much  cheaper. 

18500.  Are  you  left  a discretionary  power  to  vary  the  charges? — There  again,  I never 
heard  any  rule  on  that  subject.  I adopted  what  I understood  to  be  Mr.  Turpin’s  charges, 
when  1 came ; I never  got  any  direction,  or  heard  of  any  rule  as  to  what  1 was  to  charge ; and 
the  rule  I struck  out  for  myself  was  to  take  the  charges  of  Mr.  Turpin. 

18501.  You  received  no  instructions  as  to  the  charges  you  were  to  make? — None  what- 
ever ; either  as  to  boarders  or  day  pupils. 

18502.  You  say  you  have  at  present  five  free  pupils? — Yes. 

18503.  Would  you  state  how  those  free  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  school? — Yes.  One 
was  nominated  by  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  the  10th  of  October,  1849.  The  next  was  nominated 
by  Mr.  Adams,  the  7th  of  February,  1852.  The  next  was  nominated  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Cork,  in  1853.  The  next,  Thomas  Geox-ge  Meade,  nominated  by  Viscount  Midleton ; and 
then  John  Meade,  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  6th  of  October,  1855. 

18504.  How  many  altogether? — Five  at  present.  There  was  another  nominated  by  Mr. 
J ones ; he  discontinued  his  attendance. 

18505.  How  many  free  pupils  have  been  nominated  altogether  by  the  visitors  since  you 
became  master  ? — I could  not  state  that  without  consideration.  I should  say  there  have 
been  six  of  Mr.  Meade’s  sons;  1 know  I had  six  of  them.  Two  of  his  sons  are  amongst  the 
five  I have  at  present.  I should  say  about  twelve  or  fourteen  altogether. 

18506  Since  1847? — Yes;  I think  so. 

18507.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  free  pupils  are  nominated  by  the  visitors  in  rotation? 
— Yes ; I am  aware  of  the  law,  which  is,  that  each  trustee  nominates  a pupil,  and  until  that 
pupil  leaves  the  school,  he  cannot  nominate  another. 

18508.  Is  each  trustee  entitled  to  have  a free  pupil  in  the  school? — Yes;  each  trustee  is 
entitled  to  have  a free  pupil  in  the  school,  but  only  one. 

18509.  What  are  the  payments  for  boarders? — £40  a-year. 

18510.  Is  the  same  charge  made  for  all? — There  are  extras,  for  some  French  and  drawing. 
I had  at  one  time  parlour  boarders,  who  paid  additional.  Even  still  I have  a few  who  arc: 
in  college,  and  are  reading  with  me. 

18511.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  present  in  the  school,  either  day  scholars 
or  boarders  ? — At  present  not  one. 

18512.  Have  you  ever  had  in  the  school  any  Roixxan  Catholic  free  pupils? — No;  I do  not 
think  I ever  had  a free  pupil  a Roman  Catholic. 
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18513.  Are  there  many  resident  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  who  have  children  that 
might  be  pupils? — Well,  there  are,  I think,  some. 

.18514.  Were  you  an  assistant  in  the  school  when  Mr.  Turpin  was  head  master? — I was 
connected  with  it,  but  I could  hardly  say  I was  an  assistant.  The  Bishop  of  Cork  refused 
to  allow  me,  as  a clergyman,  to  be  subordinate  to  him;  and  there  was  an  understanding 
that  he  was  to  have  one  department,  and  I was  to  have  another.  I did  assist  him  in  that 
sense  of  the  word. 

18515.  What  part  was  assigned  to  you? — The  religious  instruction  and  Hebrew,  and 
sometimes  general  education  and  classics.  It  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  religious  instruction 
he  made  that  arrangement. 

1851 6.  What  are  the  school-horns? — From  half-past  seven  till  nine;  from  eleven  till 
three ; and  preparation  of  lessons  from  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  till  nine. 

.1.8517.  Has  that  arrangement  of  time  existed  since  1847? — Yes. 

18518.  Have  you  always  been  present  during  those  hours? — Oh,  no ; I am  never  present 
an  instant  at  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

18519.  At  what  time  do  you  go  into  the  school  in  the  morning? — The  time  varies. 
Sometimes  at  half-past  seven,  and  sometimes  not.  I have  no  business  in  the  mornings,  only 
to  see  that  general  regularity  is  kept;  as  I mentioned  to  you,  it  is  devoted  to  French, 
drawing,  and  writing. 

18520.  That  is  from  half-past  seven  till  nine? — Yes;  I have  no  business  then. 

18521.  Do  you  say  you  never  attend? — I do  not  say  I never  attend. 

t 18522.  Mr.  Stephens. — Did  not  the  Bishop  of  Cork  say.it  was  your  duty  to  attend? 

No,  he  did  not.  He  told  me  to  write  my  letters  in  the  schoolroom,  and  that  would  have 
a good ‘effect  in  checking  negligence. 

18523.  Did  not  the  Bishop  of  Cork  say  it  was  your  duty  to  be  in  the  schoolroom  during 
school-hours  ? — I do  not  remember  his  saying  any  such  thing. 

18524.  Will  you  say  he  did  not? — I will  not.  All  I remember  is,  he  suggested  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a good  plan  for  me  to  write  my  letters  in  the  schoolroom ; and  I did  so  for 
a long  time. 

18525.  Was  not  that  in  consequence  of  your  having  stated  that  you  were  absent  from 
the  schoolroom  writing  your  letters  ? — It  was, 

18526.  Did  not  the  Bishop  then  say,  it  was  your  duty  to  be  in  your  schoolroom,  and  write 
your  letters  at  your  desk? — He  only  recommended  it  as  a good  plan. 

18527.  Did  you  attend  to  that  recommendation? — For  a considerable  time  I did. 

18528.  Is  it  not  now  your  practice? — No. 

18529.  Then  you  have  not  attended,  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Bishop? — No. 

18530.  Have  you  any  morning  prayers  for  the  boys? — Yes,  every  day  in  the  year. 

18531.  At  what  hour? — At  nine  o’clock.  If  you  wish,  I will  tell  you  at  once  the  routine, 
so  far  as  Scriptural  instruction  goes.  There  is  not  a single  day  in  the  year  that  at  nine 
o'clock,  unless  I was  sick  and  unable  to  do  it,  that  there  is  not  a reading  of  a portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  an  exposition  of  it.  Again  I have  the  same  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.; 
Besides,  I have  a class  on  Sunday  for  all  my  pupils,  and  I give  premiums  in  each  half-year 
to  those  who  attend  and  answer  well.  In  addition  to  that,  my  rule  is  to  have  it  even  in  the 
school,  except,  of  course,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  with  whom  I do  not  interfere. 
We  commence  business  with  prayer,  and  end  with  it  in  the  mornings;  and  we  commence 
with  it  again  in  the  evenings.  There  is  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  every  day,  besides  the  Sunday  class ; and  we 
insist  upon  their  attendance  twice  every  Sunday  in  church. 

18532.  During  the  recent  visitation  by  the  trustees,  did  not  the  Bishop  of  Cork  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  want  in  your  establishment  of  unvarying  daily  religious  instruction? — 

I never  heard  him  say  such  a thing. 

18533.  Did  he  express  himself  satisfied  with  the  religious  instruction  given  in  your 
school? — I do  not  think  he  said  a word  one  way  or  the  other.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Jones, 
who  said  he  attended  and  examined  for  me,  and  he  did  so  every  half-year  till  his  health 
became  bad. 

18534.  Although  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Bishop ; and  although  there  was  a serious  and  grave  charge  against  you  upon  the 
subject,  his  lordship  expressed  no  opinion  upon  it? — I do  not  remember  his  saying  a single 
word  condemnatory  of  me  on  the  occasion.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I made  no  charge  of 
that  kind.  I confined  myself  to  tin*  charges  on  the  paper.] 

18535.  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  you  say,  made  no  remark  when  the  charge  of  a deficiency 
of  religious  instruction  was  brought  before  him  ? — He  did  not  use  a word  expressive  of 
dissatisfaction. 

18536.  Did  he  express  a word  of  satisfaction? — I remember  he  asked  me  did  they  go  to 
church  regularly,  and  I said  yes.  I do  not  think  he  made  any  observation  upon  it.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  present,  will  probably  remember. 

18537.  You  say  you  do  not  attend  in  the  schoolroom  regularly  before  breakfast;  do  you 
attend  regularly  after  breakfast  ? — Regularly. 

18538.  Always? — Always,  except  on  rare  occasions;  for  instance,  a person  may  call  me 
out  on  business. 

18538.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  you  have  been  frequently  in  Cork  during  school- 
hours  ? — I do  not  know  how  Mr.  Allin  could  have  asserted  I was  twice  a- week  in  Cork ; 

I have  gone  to  clerical  meetings,  what  are  commonly  called  the  May  meetings ; but  to  say, 
as  a rule,  I went  twice  a-week  to  Cork,  is  utterly  false. 


MlDI.EXON: 
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1S540.  The  substance  of  the  charge  is,  that  during  school  hours  you  frequently  absented 
yourself  from  your  school  during  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854? — The  fact  is,  except  I 
am  making  visits  in  the  town  on  business,  I am  never  out  of  the  place  the  whole  day  long. 
I am  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  day  in  the  streets. 

18541.  What  business  have  you  anywhere  except  in  your  school  during  school-hours? — 
To  go  to  the  bank,  that  is  the  only  business  I have  to  transact. 

18542.  The  essential  question  is,  whether  you  were  in  the  schoolroom  ?~I  say  I am  in 
the  schoolroom,  as  a general  rule,  from  eleven  o’clock  till  half-past  three ; and  there  are 
parties  here  will  testify  I have  given  other  hours  to  get  on  boys  going  into  a class. 

1S543.  lias  that  been  your  invariable  practice  during  1852,  1853,  and  1854? — It  has 
been  my  practice ; I do  not  say  there  have  not  been  days  on  which  I was  absent. 

18544.  How  many  days  were  you  absent  in  1852, .1853,  and  1854? — I could  not  say; 
because  I kept  no  memorandum  of  a thing  like  that. 

18545.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  never  absented  yourself  twice  a-week? — I have 
stated  I did  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

18546.  Did  you  absent  yourself  thirty  times  twice  a-week  in  1852  ? — Certainly  not. 

18547.  Did  you  absent  yourself  twice  a-week  thirty  times  in  1853  ? — No. 

18548.  Did  you  in  1854  ? — No ; not  fifteen  times  twice  a-week  in  any  year. 

18549- Did  you  absent  yourself  from  your  school  in  1852,  1S53,  1854,  twenty  times 
during  each  of  those  years? — I do  not  think  I did. 

18550.  Did  you  absent  yourself  from  school  twenty  times  in  1852  for  more  than  an  hour 
at  each  time  ? — Oh,  I should  say  I have  done  so  for  more  than  ,an  hour  fifteen  times  in  the 
whole  year. 

18551.  Have  you  forty  times? — I could  not  say,  I do  not  think  I have. 

18552.  IIow  often  have  you  absented  yourself  during  1853? — I could  not  say.  Some 
of  these  years  I had  much  less  to  do  than  other  years,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers. 

18553.  Am  I to  understand  that  when  you  have  a small  number  of  pupils  you  feel 
justified  in  absenting  yourself  more  than  if  you  had  a larger  number? — No,  I did  not 
mean  that. 

18554.  What  did  you  mean? — I meant  to  say  that  as  regards  an  hour  or  so  I would  not 
have  felt  such  a pressure  on  my  time  as  when  I had  a larger  number.  Before  October, 
1855,  I was  hardly  ever  done  before  four  o’clock.  That  was  an  hour  beyond  the  regular 
time,  and  sometimes  I Avas  later. 

18555.  Do  you  not  know  that  complaints  were  made  of  your  being  continually  absent 
from  the  school  during  school  hours? — I knew  there  were  complaints  by  Mr.  Allin.  I 
never  heard  of  them  irom  any  one  else. 

18556.  Were  there  any  complaints  from  Mr.  Meade? — No. 

18557.  Or  from  Mr.  Jones? — No.  He  mentioned  that  Mr.  Allin  made  a complaint. 

18558.  Did  he  not  mention  that  Mr.  Meade  had  complained? — I do  not  think  he  did. 

18559-  Was  no  complaint  made  of  your  absence  from  the  school  by  any  person  except 
by  Mr.  Allin  ? — Except  by  Mr.  Allin;  and  through  Mr.  Jones,  from  Mr.  Allin.  In  fact,  the 
success  of  my  pupils  ought  to  show  that  that  was  a thing  impossible. 

18560.  How  many  times  were  you  absent  twice  a-week  during  1854  ? — I do  not  think  T 
■was  even  once;  and  in  1855  I do  not  think  I have  been  half-a-dozen  times  absent. 

18561.  How  often  in  1853  ? — I could  not  say. 

18562.  "Were  you  fifteen  times? — I might  have  been,  but  I could  not  say. 

18563.  Were  you  in  1853  absent  from  your  school  fifteen  times  twice  a-week? — That 
is,  fifteen  weeks  twice  a week : certainly  not. 

18564.  How  many  times? — I could  not  say;  certainly  not  that.  Tnfact,  I do  not  remem- 
ber going  a dozen  times  in  my  life  to  Cork  twice  in  a week. 

18565.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  went  to  Cork  once  a week  ? — At  one  time  I was 
obliged  to  go  once  a fortnight,  at  least. 

18566.  When  was  that? — Two  or  three  years.  Probably  about  1852  or  1853. 

18567.  You  were  then  obliged  to  go  twice  a week  to  Cork  ? — No ; once  a fortnight,  to 
buy  groceries,  and  books,  and  these  kind  of  things.  F or  instance,  I was  obliged  to  go 
recently- — - 

18568.  Who  took  care  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  at  three  o'clock,  while 
you  were  away? — Not  at  three  o’clock.  It  was  invariably  at  nine  o’clock,  and  that  was 
done. 

18569.  There  was  a chapter  of  the  Bible  read  between  two  and  three  o’clock  ? — That 
was  the  rule  only  for  a short  time. 

1857  0.  How  long? — I could  not  say.  I speak  now  of  a rule  I have  had  for  three  or  fouryears. 

18571-  Then  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  no  chapter  of  the  Bible 
read  between  two  and.  three  o’clock  ? — IN  o. 

18572.  What  religious  instruction  had  you  for  the  day  boys  ? — They  went  to  a Sunday 
school. 

18573.  Then,  you  had  none? — Occasionally;  at  eleven  o'clock  every  day,  as  a general 
rule,  there  was  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  first  thing,  as  I mentioned,  and  an  examina- 
tion in  them ; that  was  every  day. 

18574.  You  have  heard  it  sworn  that  it  was  at  three  o’clock? — Yes,  and  that  was  an 
extraordinary  statement  to  make,  for  the  rule  is  eleven  o'clock. 

18575.  How  long  has  it  been  the  rule? — For  about  three  years.  I used  to  have  it  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  instead  of  at  the  commencement. 

18576.  What  became  of  the  religious  instruction,  when  you  were  absent  at  eleven 
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o’clock  ? — There  was  none  that  day.  I entrusted  the  religious  instruction  only  to  myself. 
There  was  religious  instruction  three  times  a day,  and  I had  two  invariably. 

18577.  State  the  three  times? — At  nine  o’clock. 

1 857'.  Were  the  boys  sure  of  that  ? — I did  not  go  to  Cork  until  after  that. 

18579.  The  boarders,  but  not  the  day  boys,  had  the  benefit  of  that? — Only  the  boarders. 
My  rule  is,  to  have  religious  instruction  at  eleven  o’clock. 

18580.  What  is  it? — Reading  a chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  giving  an  exposition  of  it. 

18581.  That  is  at  eleven  o’clock  every  day? — Every  day,  except  under  the  limitation  I 
have  mentioned. 

18582.  If  you  are  absent,  they  go  without  any  religious  instruction? — Yes,  for  that  day; 
only  the  day  boys. 

18583.  The  boarders  are  sure  to  have  it? — Oh,  certainly. 

18584.  Did  the  boys  commence  their  smoking  and  drinking  before  eleven  o'clock  or 
after  that  hour  ? — As  to  smoking  and  drinking,  I will  not  allow  it  took  place  at  all  in 
the  way  mentioned.  There  have  been  occasional  instances  of  it ; one  instance  especially  of 
drinking,  in  which  I was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  the  pupil ; but  I have  been  indefatigable 
and  have  taken  every  precaution  possible  to  prevent  such  practices. 

18585.  Then,  smoking  and  drinking  did  exist  in  the  school? — I never  heard  of  it 
existing  in  the  school ; but  there  was,  as  you  have  heard,  an  instance  of  one  boy  who  was 
guilty  of  it,  and  I.  was  obliged  to  send  him  away. 

185S6.  But  we  have  hoard  that  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  in  their  bed- 
rooms?— From  my  own  knowledge  I do  not  believe  it. 

18587.  Will  you  swear  they  did  not  smoke  in  their  bedrooms? — I will  not  undertake  to 
say  it  was  not  done.  As  a general  rule,  it  was  not  done;  and  I should  say  rarely  done 
at  all. 

18588.  Could  you  not  tell  from  the  smell? — I never  got  the  smell  of  smoking  in  the 
house. 

185S9.  Was  any  complaint  made  against  the  boys  for  smoking  ? — Never.  The  difficulty 
in  these  schools  is,  to  eradicate  the  bad  habits  of  the  boys — habits  which  they  bring  with 
them.  The  greatest  attention  will  not  insure  that  boys  will  not  sometimes  commit  irregu- 
larities. All  I can  say  is,  that  I and  my  assistant  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
such  practices ; and  in  a case  in  which  I find  the  habit  to  be  inveterate,  I get  rid  of  the 
pupil. 

18530.  llow  many  pupils  did  you  get  rid  of  for  being  inveterate  smokers? — Two. 

18591.  How  many  for  being  inveterate  drinkers? — One  combined  both. 

18592.  Did  you  expel  a boy  for  gambling? — Never  ; gambling  was  the  exception.  Two 
for  smoking — one  for  drinking  and  smoking,  and  the  other  for  smoking  only. 

1S593.  Had  you  any  complaints  about  improper  characters  being  in  the  Cave  field? 
— There  might  be,  for  aught  I know.  I heard  Mr.  Allin  mention  it,  but  I never  heard  any 
other  person  state  it ; there  might  have  been  persons  in  it,  for  all  I know.  The  door  up 
to  the  dormitories  has  a lock  upon  it,  and  after  the  boys  go  to  bed,  that  is  locked  by  myself, 
or  an  assistant,  every  night. 

18594.  Might  they  not  have  got  out  before  it  was  locked? — It  was  locked  at  nine 
o’clock. 

18595.  But  they  might  go  out  before  nine  o’clock  ? — They  go  direct  from  the  school- 
room to  the  dormitories. 

1 8596.  I am  asking  as  to  the  time  before  they  went  to  their  dormitories  ? — They  have  tea 
and  supper  at  seven  ; at  nine  they  go  away  to  the  dormitories  to  bed.  The  only  time  this 
thing  you  speak  of  would  be  possible,  would  be  in  the  broad  daylight,  from  four  o’clock, 
when  dinner  is  over,  to  seven  o’clock ; and  when  the  days  are  short,  as  at  present,  and 
that  there  is  not  light  at  seven  o’clock,  I have  the  outer  doors  locked,  and  the  pupils 
collected  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  house. 

18597-  Then,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  of  your  pupils  to  meet  improper  charac- 
ters in  the  Cave  field  ? — I did  not  say  it  was  utterly  impossible ; I only  tell  you  the 
precautions  I took  to  prevent  its  being  possible ; boys,  you  probably  know,  are  very 
ingenious  in  defeating  the  precautions  of  masters. 

18598.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys  during  the  berry 
season.  Was  that  a correct  representation  of  their  conduct  ? — A very  incorrect  and  very 
exaggerated  representation ; it  has  occurred  occasionally.  From  the  way  in  which  it  was 
put  you  would  imagine  it  was  a constant  and  daily  occurrence.  v I say  it  was  neither  of 
constant  nor  daily  occurrence. 

1 8599.  Did  Mr.  Stokes  state  what  was  true  or  false  ? — He  did  not  say  it  was  every  day. 

18600.  You  have  heard  him  say  they  pelted  berries  at  each  other,  in  the  presence  of 
two  assistant  masters,  when  you  were  up  stairs  writing  your  letters  ? — They  have  done 
it  in  my  own  presence ; and  if  there  were  fifty  eyes  upon  them  they  would  do  it,  if  they 
wished. 

18601.  Did  you  not  discover  the  boys  who  were  committing  these  irregularities? — I did 
not. 

18602.  Did  you  seize  the  berry  shooters? — I did. 

18603.  Did  you  punish  the  boys  who  had  them  ? — No ; they  might  have  been  using 
them  out  of  school-hours.  Many  boys  amuse  themselves  with  them  ; however  I always 
destroyed  them,  and  generally  reproved  strongly  the  boys  with  whom  I found  them. 
What  you  are  speaking  of,  I venture  to  say,  and  I think  it  can  be  proved  to  you,  did  not 
occur  half  a-dozen  times  within  the  three  years  and  a-half. 
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18604.  You  could  know  very  little  of  what  occurred  between  half-past  seven  and  nine 
o’clock.  You  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Stokes  asserted  that  which  is  true  or  false,  for  you 
were  not  there  ?— -I  was  often  present.  Mr.  Stokes  has  not  been  ray  assistant  for  more 
than  three  years  ; it  looks  strange  to  be  going  back  for  more  than  three  or  four  years.  I 
could  not  undertake  to  mention  facts  and  dates  so  far  back;  I might  be  better  able  to  meet 
objections  made,  say,  as  to  the  last  three  years. 

18605.  The  complaints  extend  over  six  years  ? — That  is  a long  time. 

18606.  Did  you  ever  see  any  fire-arms  in  the  possession  of  the  boys? — I did  not. 

18607.  Never  saw  a gun  with  them?— 1 saw  one  with  a boy,  and  I took  it  from  him ; I 
never  saw  a second  gun  in  the  place, 

18608.  Did  you  ever  see  a pistol  ? — No. 

1S609.  Did  you  ever  see  a blunderbus  ? — No. 

18610.  Was  not  Mr.  Waring  a divinity  student,  when  he  was  an  assistant  master  in  your 
school  ? — Part  of  the  time. 

1861 1.  How  long  ? — I should  say  for  about  three  years. 

18612.  How  often  was  he  absent  in  Dublin  from  your  school? — Three  times  a-year. 

18613.  For  how  long  at  each  time  ? — I think  for  about  six  weeks  each  time. 

18614.  What  year? — From  one  October  to  another. . 

18615.  From  October,  1852,  till  October,  1853? — I think  so. 

18616.  That  was  for  eighteen  weeks  during  the  year.  That  being  so,  was  there  any 
assistant  master  to  take  Mr.  Waring’s  place? — No. 

18617.  Then  you  had  only  one  assistant  master  during  those  eighteen  weeks? — Yes. 
Some  of  the  weeks  were  in  vacation,  I think ; the  Christmas  term,  as  well  as  I remember, 
runs  beyond  my  vacation. 

18618.  What  is  the  length  of  your  vacation  ? — Six  weeks  at  summer,  and  six  weeks  at 
Christmas. 

18619-  Three  months  in  the  year.  How  long  at  Easter? — None  at  all. 

18620.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  gentleman  was  absent  three  months  in  one  year, 
and  that  you  had  only  one  assistant  master  during  that  period  ? — Yes ; it  was  quite  enough. 

18621.  When  did  your  vacation  commence  at  Christmas? — On  the  21st  or  22nd  of 
December. 

18622.  When  did  it  terminate  ? — Six  weeks  from  that  date ; somewhere  about  the  1st  of 
February.  The  same  at  midsummer,  from  the  21st  of  June. 

18623.  Are  the  divinity  lectures  going  on  at  that  time?— The  Michaelmas  term  begins 
in  October. 

18624.  That  ends  the  20th  of  December,  two  days  before  your  Christmas  vacation  begins, 
so  that  in  respect  to  these  six  weeks,  it  is  clear  you  had  only  one  assistant  master? Yes. 

18625.  Does  not  the  attendance  upon  lectures  commence  about  the  first  week  in 
February;  and  if  so,  would  he  not  be  absent  six  weeks  more  till  the  25th  of  March?— Yes. 

18626.  There  is  no  vacation  at  Easter? — No. 

18627.  Then  during  eighteen  weeks  you  had  only  one  assistant  master? — Yes;  that  was 
quite  enough.  I have,  I think,  more  assistants  for  the  number  of  my  pupils  than  there 
is  in  any  school  I know  of ; I have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  keep  an  assistant  master. 
You  seem  to  imply  that  I am  under  that  obligation,  I never  knew  that  I was.  I kept  them 
for  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  did  so  sometimes  when  the  profits  did  not  admit  of  it. 

18628.  You  have  published  a parcel  of  statements,  and  we  are  considering  whether  they 
are  accurate  or  inaccurate ; we  are  not  discussing  your  legal  obligations  ? — I have  always 
kept  the  most  efficient  masters  I could  get. 

18629.  Have  you  any  corporal  punishment  in  your  school? — Never,  of  the  character  you 
have  referred  to. 

18630.  I have  referred  to  none  that  I am  aware  of.  What  do  you  mean  ? — By  stripping. 
Not  even  on  the  hand.  I never  touch  them.  I do  not  strike  them  on  the  back. 

18631.  For  what  offences  do  you  punish?— For  moral  offences. 

18632.  What  do  you  call  moral  offences? — Lying,  deception;  I did  that  in  a case  of 
a falsified  judgment  which  I detected.  I remember  punishing  for  that  as  a species  of  lie. 

18633.  For  stealing  ? — Oh  yes  ; but  I never  had  an  instance  of  that. 

18634.  For  drinking? — Drinking,  if  I knew,  of  it. 

18635.  For  smoking  ? — I have  punished  one  or  two  for  smoking. 

18636.  How  many  in  1852  ? — I could  not  say. 

18637.  Were  there  a dozen? — No ; I do  not  think  I punished,  ever  since  I came  there 
in  1849,  more  than  six. 

18638.  How  many  for  gambling? — None. 

18639.  How  many  for  drinking? — I do  not  remember;  I never  knew  any  boys  given  to 
drink,  but  the  one  or  two  I have  mentioned.  I expelled  two. 

18640.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  have  expelled  two  for  drinking  ? — For  drinking  and  smoking. 
The  cases  I have  already  mentioned. 

18641.  You  said  now  for  drinking? — I meant  for  that  in  conjunction  with  smoking. 

18642.  Mr.  Stephens. — I understood  that  there  was  one  boy  expelled  for  drinking,  and 
another  for  drinking  and  smoking  ?— That  I said  distinctly. 

18643.  How  many  did  you  punish  by  whipping  since  1849  down  to  the  present  time? — 

I could  not  bring  to  my  recollection  my  having  punished  any  one  in  that  way. 

18644.  How  many  for  stealing? — None. 

18645.  How  many  for  being  in  the  Cave  field  ? — None. 

18646.  How  many  for  shooting  ?— None  at  all.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which  I 
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knew  of  a boy  going  out.  That  was,  I think,  at  the  time  of  a boarder  remaining  with  me  Midlbton. 

during  the  holidays  ; and  I do  not  use  the  same  strictness  then  as  I do  during  school  time.  ~Mdlcton 

That  was  the  reason  why  I asked  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  whether  what  he  was  Endowed  School. 
stating  occurred  in  school  tune.  Rev  E nodgens. 

18647.  It  has  been  sworn  before  us  that  two  or  three  of  the  boys  went  out  shooting? 

— Yes  ; but  if  you  remarked  they  did  not  say  there  was  more  than  one  gun. 

18648.  That  is  your  distinction  ? — That  is  what  I think  myself. 

18649.  If  the  boys  went  out  for  a common  object,  and  an  unlawful  object,  were  they 
not  all  equally  guilty  ? — They  were. 

18650.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  there  were  three  boys? — I referred  to  the  boy  who 
owned  the  gun.  The  others  were  led  by  him — he  induced  them  to  go  with  him. 

18651.  Were  there  three  of  them  out  with  the  gun? — I could  not  tell  that.  The 
witness  says  so. 

18652.  When  did  you  take  away  the  gun  ? — When  I detected  it. 

18653.  When  ? — One  evening. 

18654.  Give  me  the  month  and  the  year? — I cannot  give  either  the  month  or  the  year. 

I remember  the  transaction,  but  not  the  date.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remember 
all  the  dates. 

18655.  Dates  are  very  awkward  things? — They  are,  and  very  difficult  to  remember. 

18656.  You  kept  no  entry  or  register  of  corporal  punishments  ? — Never. 

18657.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  or  their  secretary  ? — I never  heard  before  the 
minute  that  was  read,  nor  did  I know  of  its  existence.  It  expresses  the  vex-y  ideas  I 
entertain  myself  on  the  subject,  and  which  I have  acted  on. 

18658.  It  has  been  sworn  that  in  1853  there  was  only  one  assistant  master  for  eleven 
months,  and  that  master  a French  master.  Is  that  true  or  not  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  true. 

There  may  have  been  eleven  months,  but  not  altogether  in  1853.  In  1852  and  1853 
there  was  a lapse.  When  I first  commenced  in  1847  I had  only  one  resident  master,  that 
one  being  a classical  master.  Then  I had  temporary  assistance  for  one  day  in  the  week. 

A master  from  Cork  to  teach  French,  and  another  to  teach  drawing.  After  some  time, 
when  I thought  of  preparing  lads  for  the  army,  it  came  into  my  head  that  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  have  a resident  French  master,  and  dispense  with  those  two  I had  for 
only  one  day  in  the  week,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  attention  to  it  and  to  drawing. 

It  was  then  I made  that  change;  so  that  my  having  two  resident  masters  is  only  of  recent 
date,  for  the  last  three  years. 

18659.  Chairman. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  drawing  taught  by  M.  Berne,  landscape 
or  geometrical? — Landscape,  geometrical,  and  architectural  drawing. 

18660.  Dr.  Andrews I understood  you  to  say  you  were  sometimes  present  in  the 

school  when  those  irregularities  took  place.  Tell  us  what  irregularities  took  place  when 
you  were  present  in  the  school  ? — They  used  those  tubes  several  years  ago,  some  four 
years  ago ; but,  as  I mentioned,  that  I am  certain  it  has  not  occurred  within  the  last  three 
years. 

18661.  They  used  those  tubes  on  several  occasions  when  you  were  present? — On  some 
occasions,  not  several. 

18662.  They  did  use  them  on  some  occasions  when  you  were  present? — Yes,  they  have 
them  secreted  in  then-  desks  and  satchels.  They  use  them  and  conceal  them  in  a moment. 

18663  Did  any  other  irregularity  take  place  in  your  presence? — That  was  the  only 
irregularity  I ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Allin  spoke  of  ball-playing  in  the  school  during  school 
hours.  I am  certain  that  never  occurred.  It  never  occurred  in  my  presence,  and  I have  asked 
my  assistants,  and  it  never  occurred  in  their  presence.  That  about  the  detonator,  I have 
some  idea  that  might  be  the  case.  That  might  have  been  accidentally  on  the  ground. 

18664.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Stokes  say  the  boy  put  his  foot  upon  it  and  exploded  it? — I 
did.  I suppose  he  is  right. 

18665.  From  your  experience  as  a teacher,  do  you  think  in  a school  where  proper 
discipline  was  preserved,  that  boys  would,  in  the  presence  of  the  head -master  in  the  school, 
on  any  occasion  use  those  tubes  '? — I think  there  is  no  school  in  which  things  of  that  kind 
do  not  occur. 

18666.  In  the  presence  of  the  master? — Yes;  and  I know  of  no  school  which  has  been 
more  exempt  from  those  irregularities  than  mine  has  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

18667.  In  a school  where  there  was  proper  discipline,  the  boys  would  venture  to  do  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  head-master? — I do  believe  they  would.  I should  say  that  would 
be  the  opinion  of  most  persons  having  experience  of  public  schools. 

18668.  Would  they,  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  venture  to  do  it  even  once? — Yes. 

18669-  Indulge  in  pea-shooting? — Yes,  just  the  same  as  with  berries. 

18670.  There  was  a distinction  drawn  between  peas  and  berries? — I see  no  distinction. 

They  would  use  either. 

18671.  Did  Mr.  Waring  ever  complain  to  you  that  the  boys  indulged  in  those  practices? 

— I heard  that  to-day,  but  I do  not  recollect  such  a thing. 

18672.  Did  he  ever  mention  to  you  the  fact,  that  those  things  were  indulged  in? — Never. 

I asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  which  the  young  man  mentioned,  namely, 
that  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  complaining  to  me. 

18673.  When  did  you  ask  that?— Since  the  investigation.  Mr.  Waring  is  now  a clergyman. 

Will  I be  allowed  to  mention  from  myself  a few  circumstances  with  regard  to.  other  matters, 
as  a portion  of  my  evidence,  without  being  subjected  to  the  process  ot  examination,  lhere 
r 66  2 
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are  certain  things  that  may  not  be  brought  out  by  your  questions,  but  which  I would  like 
to  state  in  answer  to  matters  very  much  affecting  my  character,  mentioned  in  public  court. 
I will  first  refer  to  Mr.  Allin’s  charges.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  a letter.  He  says  1 did 
not  apologize.  My  statement  with  respect  to  that  is,  that  when  I wrote  the  letter  I kept 
no  copy  of  it;  and  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Jones  reminded  me  that  I had  used  a word  that 
was  offensive  to  Mr.  Allin,  I really  did  not  know  what  the  word  was.  1 know  I never 
intended  any  word  in  the  way  in  which  he  took  it.  I authorized  Mr.  Jones  to  say  I did  not 
intend  it  if  it  was  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Allin  then  wrote  me  a note,  without  telling  me  what 
word  I used,  but  merely  saying  I had  used  an  offensive  expression.  1 at  once  wrote  to  him, 
that  if  he  consulted  the  usages  of  society  he  would  have  said,  “ You  have  used  such  a word 
to  me,  I call  upon  you  to  retract  and  apologize  for  it.”  I instantly  wrote  to  him,  saying, 
that  if  I had  used  such  a word,  I was  not  conscious  of  it;  that  if  I had  used  it,  1 would  at 
once  retract  and  apologize  for  it. 

18674.  Is  this  in  writing? — Yes;  it  is  before  you. 

18675.  Are  you  giving  an  exact  representation  of  the  letter? — I am. 

18676.  [The  letter  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“ Midleton,  November  11th,  1853. 

“ Sir, — 1 think  I know  what  is  due  to  the  ‘usages  of  society,'  and  must,  therefore,  deny 
that  I have  made  use  of  any  expression  which  contravenes  them.  If  I had  offended  in  that 
respect,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  you  would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  ‘usages  of 
society,’  and  a still  higher  authority  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  if  you  had  directed  my  attention  to 
the  particular  expression  of  which  you  complain,  and  asked  an  explanation;  and  I should 
have  apologized  for  it.  I close  this  correspondence ; but  not  without  adding  that  I perceive 
neither  ‘ arrogance’  nor  ‘ assurance’  in  what  I have  written. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Edward  1*.  Hodgens.” 

18677.  Does  not  that  bear  out  my  interpretation.  If  I had  offended  against  him,  and  if 
he  pointed  out  the  offensive  word,  I would  at  once  have  apologized.  The  Bishop  of  Cork 
took  up  that  impression;  for  when  he  read  the  letter  he  turned  to  Mr.  Allin  and  said,  “ I 
think  this  apologetic.”  To  show  the  dishonesty  he  practised  towards  me,  I will  state  that  he 
went  and  showed  to  the  trustees  the  first  letter,  and  never  mentioned  that  I wrote  the 
second  letter  at  all.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  cross-examination  I dragged 
that  letter  out.  He  then  said  lie  thought  it  as  bad  as  the  other.  I said,  in  answer  to  that, 
“ Why  did  you  not  add  it  to  the  accusation  against  me?”  If  it  was  not  through  malevolence 
towards  me,  lie  would  not  have  kept  that  letter  back.  I never  intended  that  word  “false’’ 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  took  it.  If  he  said,  “ lrou  have  used  this  word  ‘ false,’  and  it  is 
offensive,”  I would  at  once  have  said  I only  meant  it  in  a sense,  and  not  in  fact,  and  1 
apologize  for  it.  He  never  communicated  with  me  personally  on  the  subject  of  the  second 
letter.  He  only  sent  Mr.  Jones  to  me.  I told  him  that  was  my  view'  of  the  word ; and  that 
I never  meant  it  offensively;  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied. 

18678.  Chairman. — Did  you  keep  a copy  of  your  first  letter? — I did  not  keep  a copy  of 
either.  ' ' 

18679.  Mr.  Stephens. — Am  I to  understand  you  now  regret  having  used  that  word 
“false”  to  Mr.  Allin? — I can  hardly  regret  it,  for  I never  intended  it  to  give  offence. 

1S680.  Do  you  retract  it? — Certainly,  in  that  sense. 

18681.  In  what  sense? — That  he  stated  what  he  knew'  to  be  untrue.  I merely  meant  to 
say,  that  he  made  an  assertion  not  founded  on  fact.  I made  no  imputation  against  his 
moral  character.  Had  he  explained  he  understood  it  in  that  sense,  1 would  at  once  have 
retracted  it.  The  next  point  is,  he  says  I expelled  his  boy  ; he  answered  himself.  The 
boy  himself  told  me,  his  father’s  orders  were  not  to  go  back ; therefore  I cannot  see  how 
he  feels  himself  justified  in  saying  I expelled  him.  T said  in  the  letter  I wrote,  that  no 
matter  what  honors  the  boy'  obtained,  I would  never  claim  the  credit  of  them.  Then  a^ain 
he  says,  the  bad  character  of  the  school  is  what  caused  such  a falling-off  in  the  numbers. 
Now',  in  order  to  set  myself  right  in  this,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  that  before  I 
came  here,  six  years  ago,  the  school  was  gone,  the  prestige  was  gone,  and  I had  to  commence 
to  create  a new  school.  I came  just  at  the  period  of  the  famine,  which  prevented,  of  course, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  as  appears  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  other  schools 
in  Ireland.  But,  when  the  times  improved,  I revived  the  school  in  one  year;  and  that  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Allin's  calumnies  against  it,  for  in  every  place,  public  and  private, 
and  even  in  public  conveyances,  he  has  been  endeavouring' to  injure  the  establishment.’ 
Tt  so  happened,  that  in  the  year  lie  was  making  those  statements  and  charges,  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five.  He  brought  before  you  an 
advertisement  of  mine,  and  you  remarked  the  list  of  honors  and  distinctions  which  my 
pupils  obtained  ; he  does  not  dare  to  deny  that  those  honors  were. obtained  by  my  pupils 
in  Trinity  College  and  other  colleges.  Now,  if  I had  been  the  negligent,  careless  person 
he  describes,  and  had  no  regard  to  my  pecuniary  interests,  for  I had  nothing  but  the  school 
to  depend  upon,  1 could  never  have  been  able  to  procure  those  honors  and  testimonials.  I 
have  not  had  a very  large  school;  but  this  is  a fact,  that  I have  never  had  a single  pupil, 
with  one  exception,  who  was  examined  for  the  army,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  that  did  not  get  an  honor  or  distinction  of  one  kind  or  another.  Since 
Dr.  Graves  w-as  here,  my  head  pupils  have  all  left  me,  and  I will  mention  the  distinctions 
obtained  by  four  boys.  One  obtained  a first  Hebrew  premium  of  the  second  rank : no 
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higher  was  given;  another  obtained  fourth  place  at  entrance;  a third  took  premiums  Miulbtom. 

and  the  Midleton  prize  from  the  school.  Two  entered  in  Dublin  in  October ; one  entered  

the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  obtained  first  scholarship ; a fourth  entered  the  army.  Out  J'.¥  M‘dict,on , 
of  a large  number  of  candidates,  only  three  obtained  best  marks,  and  were  thereby  entitled  J~c“  ^d‘onL 
by  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  first  offer  of  commissions,  and  my  pupil  was  one  of  the  three.  ' " Hotlgo,ls- 
1 iiese  are  the  only  boys,  with  one  exception,  that  left  me ; that  oue  was  not  subjected 
to  any  examination.  I have  mentioned  the  honors  for  the  last  half-year,  and  combine  that 
with  the  fact,  that  every  pupil  I ever  had  obtained  honors ; and  you  must  see  that  I could 
not  have  been  the  inattentive  master  stated.  I ask  you  to  put  the  facts  I have  mentioned  in 
competition  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Allin,  and  his  friends  and  relatives,  against  me. 

1 868’2.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq.— Is  Mr.  Wilkinson  a relative  of  mine  No ; lie  is  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time ; but  on  the  occasion  of  the  investigation  by  the  Bishop  every  single 
man  you  brought  forward  was  a relative  of  yours. 

18683.  Chairman. — You  must  not  address  yourself  to  any  one  but  the  Commissioners  ? 

— Another  reason  1 would  assign  for  the  school  not  increasing  as  much  as  others  is,  that 
the  exhibitions  attached  to  it  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  Dungannon,  Ennis- 
killen. and  other  schools.  We  have  only  two:  they  are  only  for  a year,  and  are  of 
little  value  as  compared  with  those  of  such  schools  as  I have  mentioned.  Again,  there 
was  established  in  this  town,  in  the  interim  between  Mr.  Turpin  leaving  and  my  coming, 
by  one  ot  his  pupils,  a school ; the  terms  at  it  were  low  for  education,  and  therefore,  people 
preferred  sending  their  children  to  it.  As  soon  as  he  went,  there  came  a graduate,  the 
same  as  myself,  of  the  university,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  and  at  once  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  I had  loft  me ; some  of  their  parents  are  here  to  prove  that  the  only 
reason  they  took  them  from  me  was,  that  they  wished  them  to  receive  religious  instruction 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  tenets.  I have  letters  here  from  two  gentlemen,  stating 
that  was  their  only  motive.  That  withdrawal,  of  course,  reduced  the  school,  and  it  was  in 
the  year  in  which  you  found  there  was  a comparatively  large  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
my  day  pupils;  that  was  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  who 
were  sent  to  the  gentleman  I mention.  lie  was  an  educated  man,  and  a graduate  of  the 
university,  the  same  as  myself.  1 have  also  the  testimony  of  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  sons  I educated.  There  is  one  gentleman  here  whose  son  got  distinctions  in 
the  university  ; he  is  prepared  to  prove,  on  oath,  I gave  him  extra  hours  to  forward  his 
education,  and  get  him  on.  Then  Mr.  Allin  objects  to  my  employing  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher. 

, 1S684.  [ Thomas  Alim,  Esq. — That  is  not  my  charge.] 

18685.  You  did  bring  it  as  a charge  against  me  before  the  trustees.  I know  you  men- 
tioned. to  my  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  that  I employed  a Roman  Catholic  master.  This 
may  not  be  one  of  his  four  charges,  but  it  was  a charge  brought  forward  against  me,  and 
it  was  to  my  prejudice.  He  makes  the  distinction  that  it  was  not  within  his  four  points, 
but  he  did  bring  it  against  me  in  the  preseece  of  the  Bishop  and  the  other  trustees.  1 
had  before  a teacher,  and  they  objected  that  lie  had  a German  accent.  We  cannot  get  a 
pure  French  accent  except  from  a Frenchman;  and  supposing  I was  anxious  to  have  a 
Protestant  teacher,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  get  one ; but  though  I did  not  look  so 
narrowly  into  his  religious  views,  I did  take  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  his  moral 
character,  bis  competency,  and  his  habits,  and  I found  the  very  highest  testimony  borne  in 
his  favour.  1 have  already  mentioned  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  I give,  and  the 
anxiety  I have  always  felt  upon  that  subject.  I have  been  sixteen  years  a clergyman  of 
this  diocese,  and  I will  appeal  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  and  to  my  late  rector,  to  say 
whether  they  could  think,  from  my  personal  character,  I could  be  guilty  of  a neglect  of 
religious  instruction.  I have  always  felt  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  myself, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  attend  to  it.  It  has  been  my  most 
anxious  desire  at  all  times  to  instruct  my  pupils  in  religion  ; my  rector,  with  whom  I was 
for  several  years  curate,  speaks  of  my  zeal,  and  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  The 
iu>xt  point  is  as  to  discipline  : I have  admitted  that  on  some  occasions  there  vrSre  breaches 
oi  discipline,  and  that  I believed  it  would  be  impossible  wholly  to  prevent  them;  but  I have 
stated  that  I have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  them.  I asked  Mr.  Allin 
whether  he  permitted  his  own  sons  to  use  guns ; he  said  he  did  not  give  them  leave  to 
shoot.  1 myself  saw  guns  with  them  in  the  street ; and  if  he  cannot  prevent  it  in  a small 
family,  how  can  I do  so  in  a school,  the  boys  in  which  are  not  bound  to  me  by  the  ties 
that  bind  children  to  their  parents.  I am  sure  Mr.  Turpin,  who  has  so  good  a repute,  and 
was  considered  such  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  was  not  able  to  prevent  amongst  his 
pupils  occasional  irregularities.  I have  already  mentioned,  and  I need  not  go  into  it  again, 
the  success  of  my  pupils  ; I mentioned  to  Dr.  Graves  the  honors  they  obtained,  perhaps 
I need  not  state  them  again.  I may  mention  that  on  one  occasion  when  a Fellow  of  Dublin 
College  visited  me,  he  examined  some  of  my  pupils,  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
way  they  answ'cred  that  he  was  the  means  of  sending  me  lads  in  college  to  prepare  for 
examination  with  me.  I have  boys  who  prepare  their  quarterly  examinations  with  me.  1 
may  mention  also  that  in  one  instance  a parent  came  to  reside  in  tins  neighbourhood  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  placing  his  children  under  my  care.  There  W'as  a gentleman  here  who 
would  bear  testimony  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  parties  have  come  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  whether  he  had  houses  to  let,  for  the  purpose  of  their  children  being  placed  with 
me.  Then,  on  the  last  occasion,  Mr.  Allin  asserted  that  the  parties  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  school.  He  said  that  because  he  could 
not  deny  that  my  boarders  had  doubled  in  number.  lie  was  driven  to  say  I had  no  day 
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boys,  which  was  a proof  of  the  opinion  of  persons  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  lie 
quoted  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Now,  I am  prepared  to  state  on  oath  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  came 
to  my  house  and  assigned  as  a reason  for  taking  away  the  boy  that  an  offer  had  been 
made  by  a relative  to  educate  him  for  his  board ; therefore,  she  would  withdraw  him, 
and  send  him  to  that  relative,  which  she  did.  She  stated  that  she  was  perfectly  pleased 
in  every  respect  with  the  way  the  boy  went  on.  Mr.  Allin  mentioned  a number  of 
individuals  whose  sons  were  either  withdrawn  from  the  school,  or  would  be  sent,  but  for 
the  bad  character  of  the  school.  I took  occasion  to  write  to  some  of  these  parties,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Keneh.  She  has  written  me  a letter,  in  which  she  states  that  her  only 
reason  for  withdrawing  her  son  was  that  I had  the  writing  done  in  the  morning,  that  she 
could  not  send  her  son  at  that  early  hour,  and  that,  therefore,  she  had  sent  him  to  Mr. 
Reardon’s  school,  where  the  attendance  commences  after  breakfast.  While  her  children 
were  in  the  school  they  got  the  hooping-cough,  and  site  asked  me  to  remit  the  charge  for 
the  remainder  of  the  quarter.  I did  so,  and  she  is  thankful  for  that.  She  states  she  went 
to  Mrs.  Allin,  and  told  her  her  husband  should  not  use  her  name  at  the  investigation. 
Notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Allin  did  use  it,  and  endeavoured  to-day  to  prove  that  it  was 
from  another  motive  than  that  which  I have  stated,  she  withdrew  her  children.  I have 
her  handwriting  to  support  what  I state.  Mr.  Allin  states  that  which  is  different:  which 
are  you  to  believe  ? — Another  party  is  referred  to  as  one  who  would  have  sent  his 
children  were  it  not  for  the  bad  character  of  the  school.  I wrote  to  the  gentleman  and 
he  says  he  heard  it  stated  in  Midleton  that  he  intended  to  send  one  or  two  of  his  children 
to  Mr.  Reardon’s  school  to  mark  his  disapprobation  of  my  school. 

1S6S6.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I am  prepared  to  meet  every  tittle  of  this  evidence.  Mrs. 
Kenelf  s cousin,  her  near  relative,  has  proved  that  his  own  brother,  by  her  desire  examined 
her  boys,  that  he  said  they  were  badly  taught,  and  that  he  recommended  their  removal 
from  the  school.  Dr.  Hodgens  is  now  allowed  to  bring  in  a vast  amount  of  fresh  evidence 
which  I have  at  present  no  opportunity  of  meeting.  I am  put  forward  as  a prosecutor, 
but  1 never  sought  the  positiou,  I distinctly  denied  all  through  that  I was  prosecuting. 
When  I met  you  in  Cork  I denied  it  to  you.  I stated  that  I merely  wished  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  master.  I attended  here  on  a summons.  I 
received  rather  an  angry  message  from  the  Commissioners,  asking  me  why  I had  not 
forwarded  certain  documents,  and  requiring  the  name  of  my  son  forthwith. 

18687 . Mr.  Stephens — This  is  irregular.  Very  serious  charges  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Allin  against  Dr.  Hodgens,  and  he  is  now  meeting  them.  There  must  not  be  any  inter- 
ruption]. 

18688.  I was  stating,  when  interrupted,  that  Mr.  Pyne  heard  that  because  of  the  bad 
reputation  of  my  school,  he  was  going,  as  a mark  of  his  disapprobation,  to  send  one  or  two 
of  his  sons  to  Mr.  Reardon.  Now,  I have  it  under  his  hand  here  that  he  came  into 
Midleton  and  met  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  asked  them  both  to  give  it  a fiat 
contradiction.  Mr.  Meade,  at  the  investigation,  heard  Mr.  Allin  use  Mr.  Pyne’s  name,  and 
he  never  came  forward  to  give  the  contradiction. 

18689.  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Meacle. — Mr.  Pyne  never  spoke  to  me  till  after  the  investigation. 
He  never  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement  Mr.  Allin  made  at  all,  but  he  denied  that  he 
gave  Mr.  Allin  authority  to  make  the  statement. 

18690.  Thomas  Allin,  Esq — I did  not  state  I had  Mr.  Pyne’s  authority  to  make  the 
statement.] 

18691.  Whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false.  I know  not;  but  I have  here  Mr.  Pyne’s  letter 
in  his  own  handwriting,  in  which  he  says  he  authorized  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Meade  to  con- 
tradict the  statement,  if  they  heard  it  made.  I lay  it  to  Mr.  Meade’s  charge  that  he  heard  the 
statement  made  before  the  Bishop  and  the  other  trustees,  and  he  did  not  contradict  it.  He 
found  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  I distributed  premiums.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  I conduct  examinations,  and  distribute  the  premiums,  I may  mention  that  I never  give 
a premium  for  a first  in  any  thing,  with  the  single  Exception  of  Scripture ; that  is  the  only . 
branch  in  which  I give  a separate  premium.  A certain  number  of  subjects  are  assigned,  in 
which  the  pupils  will  be  examined.  The  examinations  are  half-yearly,  arid  generally  occupy 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  They  are  conducted  by  myself,  of  late,  because  I have  not 
been  able  to  command  any  assistance.  The  examination  occupies  a fortnight  at  one  season, 
and  three  weeks  at  another  (the  summer  season).  The  mode  in  which  I distribute  the 
premiums  out  of  my  own  purse  is  this — I ascertain  who  obtains  the  highest  number  of  first 
places  in  each  branch,  and  then  I give  a certain  number  of  premiums,  beginning  at  the 
highest  number.  Upon  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Meade,  Mr.  Turpin,  not  being 
acquainted  with  my  plan,  awarded  the  young  man  first  in  each  branch ; but  I did  not  give 
a premium  for  each  first.  Though  I was  never  paid  any  thing  for  Mr.  Meade’s  sons.  1 have 
on  many  occasions  given  them  premiums  when  they  deserved  it.  I have  educated  three  of 
Mr.  Meade  s sons,  and  I have  three  more  with  me,  that  is  six  sons,  and  I never  received 
any  remuneration  for  any  of  them.  He  admitted,  and  I was  happy  to  hear  him  say  it,  that 
I felt  a particular  interest  in  Iris  eldest  son,  who  has  distinguished  himself  very  much  in 
college.  Mr.  Meade  was  altogether  under  a misapprehension  as  to  the  premiums.  I wrould 
feel  myself  degraded  if  I did  not  treat  them  fairly.  It  was  always  my  wish  to  treat  every 
boy  fairly,  even  though  they  were  free  pupils.  I may  mention  that  one  reason  why  the 
lessons  are  not  heard  in  the  morning  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  the  town, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  boys  to  attend  at  half-past  seven  o’clock.  If  I had  the  lessons  heard 
at  that  time,  the  day  boys  would  lose  them;  and  then,  as  most  of  the  day  boys  do  not  learn 
Irencli  or  drawing,  the  regulation  I have  made  to  meet  the  difficulty  to  which  I refer,  is  to 
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give  the  whole  morning  exclusively  to  French,  drawing,  and  writing.  Any  boys  who  are 
not  m the  French  or  drawing  classes  are  engaged  during  that  time  in  preparing  their 
lessons  tor  eleven  o’clock.  All  the  lessons  are  said  between  eleven  and  three.  The  after- 
time is  devoted  to  preparations,  except  in  the  French  lessons,  which  are  said  in  the  morning, 
lhat  meets  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  day  pupils,  who  could  not  possibly  come  at 
halt-past  seven  o’clock.  Mr.  Meade’s  three  S0113  are  the  only  day  hoys  that  come  in  the 
morning.  The  reason  Mrs.  Keneh  gave  for  withdrawing  her  sons  was,  their  being  obliged 
to  attend  m the  morning,  before  breakfast,  and  that  they  could  not  return  home,  breakfast,  and 
be  bacx  in  the  school  against  eleven  o’clock.  She  assigns  that,  as  her  sole  reason.  I would 
observe  here  that  I never  interfere  in  any  one’s  business,  and  I do  not  see  why  Mr.  Allin  should 
interfere  in  mine.  There  was  another  party,  (and  this  is  the  last  case  1 will  mention),  whose 
son,  he  said,  was  withdrawn  from  the  school,  or  at  least  was  not  sent,  because  of  its  bad  charac- 
ter As  soon  as  I heard  the  investigation  was  to  take  place  I wrote  to  the  lady  on  the  subject, 
and  sue  wrote  me  bach,  stating  she  neither  knew  Mr.  Allin,  nor  any  member  of  his  family,  that 
she  never  spoke  to  him  at  all  on  the  subject,  and  was  perfectly  astonished  he  should  have  men- 
tioned her  name  She  mentioned  further,  that  she  was  greatly  pleased  and  delighted  with  the 
progress  her  boy  had  made.  He  is  a very  clever  young  man.  More  than  that,  thinking  the  letter 
would  be  produced  here,  and  that  the  fact  would  serve  my  character  with  the  Commissioners 
she  got  a clergyman  m the  neighbourhood  to  examine  her  son,  and  that  gentleman  expressed 
himself  pleased  and  delighted  with  the  progress  the  boy  had  made.  Mr.  Allin  asserted 
that  child  was  not  sent  to  me,  because  of  the  bad  character  of  the  school.  When  I reminded 
him  at  the  last  investigation  that  the  child  was  sent  to  me,  he  said  it  was  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  he  was  sent  to  me.  All  through  he  has  maligned  and 
assailed  me  For  five  years  he  has  calumniated  the  school.  Every  parent  whose  child  I 
had  spoke  kindly  of  me  except  Mr.  Allin  and  his  friends.  I have  mentioned  one  lady  who 
writes  me  a letter,  wondering  that  Mr.  Allin  without  authority  from  her  had  presumed  to 
make  use  of  her  name.  F urther,  there  is  a gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood  ready  to 
testify,  not  only  as  to  my  giving  attendance  to  the  boys  when  they  required  it,  but  that  I 
did  so,  even  m after-hours,  when  I was  suffering  from  fatigue  and  pain.  I have  now  nearly 
gone  through  all  I have  to  say  in  answer  to  his  charges.  If  there  is  any  other  point  on 
which  he  has  spoken,  that  you  would  like  me  to  make  observations  upon.  I will  do  so.  I 
was  anxious  to  show  you  the  animus  of  Mr.  Allin  towards  me.  I never  offended  him,  and 
he  admitted  that  So  far  back  as  five  years  ago,  he  spoke  to  a gentleman  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, doing  all  he  could  to  damage  my  character. 

18692.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I deny  that  altogether.] 

18693.  This  letter  of  mine,  of  which  he  complains,  was  not  the  first  matter  at  which  he 
took  offence.  He  said  to  the  gentleman  that  after  what  he  told  him  about  the  school,  he 
was  surprised  he  would  send  a pupil  to  me.  The  gentleman  did  send  his  son  to  me,  and 
was  so  gratified  with  the  progress  he  made,  that  he  withdrew  the  brother  from  an  English 
school,  and  sent  him  to  me.  That  must  be  five  years  ago,  long  before  this  offensive  letter, 
as  Mr.  Allin  calls  it,  excited  his  ire.  If  his  object  be  what  he  has  stated,  why,  let  me  aski 
should  he  make  a personal  charge  against  me  ; and  why  should  he  make  such  a point  of  the 
word  “ false.”  Whatever  the  interpretation  put  upon  that,  I say  it  was  not  my  desire  to 
offend.  I defy  any  man  to  say  I ever  did  an  offensive  or  injurious  act  in  my  life  ; I stand  upon 
ray  character.  As  to  his  son,  I did  evince  an  anxiety  about  his  instruction  and  attendance, 
for  I looked  upon  him  as  a boy  that  I knew  would  distinguish  himself.  I anticipated  that 
he  would  take  the  first  place  at  entrance.  Taking  him  away  from  the  school  depraved  me 
of  the  honor  I looked  forward  to,  and  was  calculated  to  injure  my  prospects.  I felt  very 
sore  about  his  withdrawal,  and  that  my  years  of  attention  and  anxiety  for  him  would  go 
for  nothing,  and  his  success  should  all  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  teaching.  I felt  very 
sore  about  it,  and  I wrote  that  letter  under  very  strong  feelings  as  to  the  wrong  I thought 
was  done  me.  I took  a great  pride  in  the  lad  ; and  he  cannot  say  I was  ever  unwilling  to 
teach  him.  I am  ready  to  prove,  on  oath,  he  was  never  in  the  school  once  during  a period 
of  three  months. . My  assistant,  who,  it  is  admitted,  was  never  out  of  the  school,  will  swear 
the  boy  was  not  in  the  school  at  all  for  that  time.  There  was  a young  lad,  an  inferior 
scholar  to  Mr.  Allin,  that  had  got  an  exhibition ; he  feared  that  if  Mr.  Allin  competed  with 
him  he  would  lose  the  first  exhibition ; and  thinking  Mr.  Allin  was  going  in  against  him, 
he  actually  stopped  with  me  another  year,  to  avoid  having  him  for  ap  opponent.  The 
strict  rule  is,  that  no  boy  can  enter  for  the  exhibition  who  has  not  been  the  three  previous 
years  in  the  school ; and  there  was  a division  of  the  Board  relative  to  Mr.  Allin  ; but  the 
exhibition  was  given  to  him,  and  he  did  not  sustain  any  injury.  I refused,  of  course,  to 
say  he  had  been  the  three  previous  years  in  the  school.  ‘ I wrote  a letter  stating  the  time 
he  had  been  in  the  school,  and  that  he  was  diligent  and  attentive.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Allin  has  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  damage  my  reputation.  He  denied  that  he  ever 
spoke  against  me  ; and  I asked  him  if  he  had  been  in  a public  jingle,  and  if  he  had  spoken 
to  a clergyman  in  Queenstown,  who  was  a stranger  to  him,  about  this  boy:  he  had  to 
admit  he  did,  though  he  told  me  just  before  he  had,  not  endeavoured  to  damage  me.  I 
think  there  is  a gentleman  here  who  heard  him  admit  it.  What  I wish  to  impress  upon  you 
is,  that  Mr.  Allin  stands  alone  in  making  these  charges.  I have  had  many  pupils  from  all 
directions,  and  no  one  has  ever  brought  a charge  against  me,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  examined  to-day,  and  he  has  done  so  for  the  first  time.  From  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr.  Allin  has  conceived  some  prejudice  against  me.  He  has  unceasingly  persecuted 
me,  although  I endeavoured  to  conciliate  him.  He  wrote  me  a letter  one  time  stating  my 
charge  for  French  was  too  high.  I wrote  to  him  that  it  was  the  ordinary  charge,  and  that  I 
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Mioi.kto.n-.  could  not  reduce  it ; I knew  his  character  for  litigiousness ; his  son  hardly  admitted  that 

77  ~Mrdb  'ie  learned  French  and  drawing,  yet  he  learned  them  for  nothing.  I thought  his  statement 

Endowed  School.  011  the  subject  a very  unfair  and  prejudiced  one.  Mr.  Meade,  too,  was  influenced  by  the  very 
ev  E nolens  same  feelings.  I remember  when  his  son  was  about  entering  college,  he  came  to  consult 
me  about  his  prospects  ; I said  to  him,  “ I think  your  son  will  obtain  a good  place.”  He  was 
not  much  of  a classical  scholar ; his  principal  forte  and  delight  was  science ; “ lie  will  do 
well  in  science;  he  will  surely  get  premiums  and  honors.”  He  said.  “ They  go  very  deep 
now.”  I answered,  “ They  do,  and  the  examinations  are  more  difficult ; but  this  I tell 
you,  that  if  he  never  opens  a book,  he  will  get  second  honor ; if  he  reads  attentively,  he 
will  get  first.”  And  he  got  first.  In  some  time  after  I met  Mr.  Meade  and  said  to  him, 
“ You  see  I was  right,  your  son  succeeded.”  He  never  said  he  was  thankful  to  me  ; he 
merely  remarked,  “ Oh,  he  was  always  very  fond  of  science.”  I did  not  complain  of  this  ; 
I knew  the  feeling  had  been  infused  into  his  mind  by  interested  parties.  There  does  not 
occur  to  me  any  thing  more  to  say  at  present. 

18694.  [Rev.  Mr.  Meade. — I never  heard  Mr.  Pyne  say  a word  of  what  has  been  stated 
by  Dr.  Hodgens  till  after  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  so  that  it  is  not  true  I suppressed  it 
before  them. 

18695.  Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I deny  every  tittle  of  what  has  been  stated.  I would  ask 
you  to  issue  summonses  for  the  Rev.  Lawless  Pyne  and  the  Rev.  William  Wilson ; and  I 
will  prove  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hodgens  are  untrue,  and  that  they  stated  to 
me  what  I have  represented.  It  is  charged  against  me  that  .1  used  the  names  of  parties 
without  their  authority.  I deny  that.  I used  the  names  of  gentlemen  at  the  inves- 
tigation, and  I wTas  fully  authorized  to  do  so.  One  was  Mr.  llalloran — the  Archdeacon 
of  Cork  is  married  to  his  first  cousin.  There  are  also  Mr.  Welland,  Mr.  Humphrys.  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  I then  mentioned  Mrs.  Keneh’s  case,  and  I produced  Mr.  Humphrys, 
who  heard  her  say  what  I stated.  I produced  Mrs.  Gibbings,  who  said  she  removed  her 
sons  from  the  school  because  they  were  not  properly  taught.  It  is  a hard  thing  that  Dr. 
Hodgens  should  get  up  and  say  I used  these  parties’  names  without  their  authority.  I did 
not  state  I had  their  authority.  As  to  the  other  individual  lie  alludes  to,  Major  Roche, 
that  gentleman  consulted  me  about  sending  the  Tliackwells  to  the  school.  I gave  a very 
cautious  answer  to  Major  Roche.  I did  not  wish  distinctly  to  say  there  was  any  thing  bad 
about  the  school,  but  I gave  such  an  answer,  that  after  receiving  it,  I thought  a man  anxious 
about  his  relatives  would  not  send  them  to  the  school.  When  I found  they  were  sent  to 
it,  I stated  that  I was  rather  surprised.  That  was  the  sum  total  of  my  remarks. 

18696.  Dr.  Andrews Every  thing  you  have  stated  is  on  oath.] 
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Midleton,  (Second  day,)  14th  December,  1855. 

Present:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman;  Dr.  Andrews;  Mr.  Stephens;  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Midleton  Endowed  School — (continued). 

The  Venerable  Samuel  Moore  Kyle,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  sworn  and  examined. 

18697.  In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  l have  brought  with  me 
such  papers  as  I have  in  connexion  with  Midleton  school.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  important;  but  as  I was  directed  to  bring  them,  I have  done  so.  I have  here  rules 
of  the  school  made  in  1750,  and  rules  made  in  1855.  There  is  an  extract  from  the  charter, 
and  some  old  accounts.  There  is  a case  laid  before  Mr.  Maxwell  Blacker  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  his  opinion  thereon.  I never  had  the  charter.  The  extract  I hand 
in  was  taken,  I believe,  from  a Parliamentary  report. 

18698.  [ Secretary . — In  the  minutes  of  the  school,  under  date  the  13th  December,  1847, 
it  is  stated “ The  Archdeacon  of  Cork  produced  a copy  of  the  charter  of  the  school! 
and  an  abstract,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Poole,  Esq.,  late  agent  to  Viscount 
Midleton.  Resolved — That  an  attested  copy  be  taken  of  these  documents  for  the  use  of 
the  visitors.”  That  is  what  the  Commissioners  want.] 

18699.  I have  not  got  that,  I know  nothing  more  about  it  than  what  is  in  the  papers. 
[The  documents  are  delivered  in.] 

18700.  Mr.  Stephens — When  were  you  appointed  a visitor  of  the  school?— I think  in 
the  early  part  of  1847. 

18701.  I believe  that  is  the  minute  book  of  the  trustees?  [A  book  is  handed  to 
witness.] — It  is. 

18702.  At  what  date  does  it  commence.  I believe  it  commences  in  1830,  and  continues 
down  to  the  present  time?— There  is  only  one  entry  before  1847,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  date  to  it. 

18703.  That  was  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Brinkley? — Yes. 

18704.  When  did  he  die  ? — I think  in  1835  or  1836 ; I am  not  quite  sure.  His  name  is 
to  that  entry. 

18705.  I presume  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  from  1835  down  to  the  present 
time,  are  recorded  in  that  book  ? — As  for  as  I know,  they  are. 

18706.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  there  was  no  other  minute  book? — Yes. 

18707.  Therefore  we  shall  find  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  from  May,  1830,  to 
tho  present  time  recorded  in  that  book.  Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  from  that  book  how  long 
was  the  school  closed  before  1830  ? — 1 have  no  idea.  I had  no  connexion  with  the  school 
previous  to  1847. 

18708.  [Secretary.— It  is  mentioned,  that  in  Mr.  Greer’s  time  the  school  was  closed  for 
many  years  before  Mr.  Turpin’s  appointment.  The  first  minute  in  the  book  is  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Turpin.] 

18709.  Amongst  the  papers  I have  handed  in  is  a statement  of  Mr.  Greer’s;  I have  not 
read  it.  My  knowledge  of  the  school  commences  in  January,  1847. 

18710.  [Secretary. — In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  made  in  1826,  they  state  that  there  were  no  scholars  at  the  school  since  1812. 
And  they  mention  that  the  schoolhotiso  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Countess  of 
Orkney.  In  1828  the  Clare-street  Board  reported  that  the  schoolliouse  was  building.  Mr. 
Turpin  was  appointed  in  1830.] 

18711. 1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  a school  between  1826  and 
1830. 

18712.  The  minute  book  from  the  1st  of  May,  1830,  down  to  the  present  moment  being 
before  you,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  many  visitations  were  held  during  that 
time? — There  is  no  entry  in  this  book  between  1830  and  1847.  I have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  took  place  in  that  time. 

18713.  So  far  as  it  appears  from  the  minute  book  there  is  no  record  of  any  visitation 
having  been  held  from  1S30  to  1847  ? — So  it  would  appear  from  this  book. 

18714.  If  any  visitation  had  been  held,  of  course  it  would  appear  in  this  minute-book  ? 
— It  ought  to  appear. 

18715.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  state  of  the  school  anterior  to  1847,  when  Mr.  Turpin 
resigned  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing.  I had  no  communication  with  this  part  of  the 
county  at  the  time. 

18716-  [Secretary — The  Clare-street  Board,  in  their  Report  of  1845,  state : — “That 
of  Midleton,  heretofore  enjoying  so  high  a public  reputation,  appears,  judging  from 
the  great  diminution  of  the  number  of  pupils,  to  have  fallen  in  estimation ; and  we 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  adjudicate  to  any  pupils  from  this  school  the  usual  annual 
prizes  founded  by  us  for  students  entering  the  university,  from  this  foundation ; we  have, 
however,  in  consequence  of  distinguished  merit  in  his  academic  course,  granted  an  addi- 
tional prize  to  E.  Sullivan,  formerly  educated  at  this  school.” 

18717-  Again,  in  the  Report  of  1846,  they  state: — “It  appears  that  those  schools, 
which  were  formerly  reported  as  being  most  fully  attended  by  pupils,  continued  to 
maintain  their  respective  positions,  with  the  exception  of  Midleton  school,  which,  though 
under  the  care  of  the  same  master,  who  formerly  raised  it  to  a very  successful  position, 
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has  latterly  very  much  retrograded.  We  have  reason  to  expect,  however,  that  the 
patrons  and  trustees  of  this  school  will  soon  be  enabled  to  place  it  in  a more  satisfactory 
position.” 

18718.  In  the  Report  of  1847,  they  say  : — “ With  reference  to  the  school  of  Midleton, 
which  had  latterly  become  very  inefficient  and  thinly  attended,  we  are  happy  to  inform 
your  Excellency,  that  the  late  master  having  resigned  his  office,  the  trustees  and  patrons 
of  that  school  have  appointed  as  master  a gentleman  who,  it  is  stated  to  us,  has  every 
prospect  of  restoring  the  school  to  that  high  position  which  it  for  many  years  held  amongst 
those  in  the  south  of  Ireland.” 

18719.  Mr.  Turpin  was  appointed  in  1830  under  the  following  resolution: — “That  it  is 
required  that  the  master  who  shall  be  elected  shall  sign  an  engagement  to  resign  the 
school  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  governors  present  that  he  is  not 
bona  fide  resident,  and  adequately  performing  the  duties  of  the  master.”  He  resigned  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  in  1847.] 

18720.  Not  at  the  request  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Turpin  was  not  called  on  to  resign  ; it 
was  his  own  wish. 

18721.  Mr.  Stephens. — On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Turpin  in  1847,  was  there  any  resolu- 
tion come  to  by  the  trustees  as  to  visitations  ?— Yes ; it  appears  in  this  book ; I shall  read 
it : — “ Resolved — That  the  governors,  or  such  of  them  as  maybe  resident  in  Ireland,  shall, 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  visit  the  Midleton  school, 
and  report  in  this  book,  under  their  hands,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  school.” 

18722.  Was  not  that  resolution  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  trustees  being  convinced 
that  the  state  of  Mr.  Turpin’s  school,  in  1847,  arose  from  the  want  of  annual  visita- 
tions ? — I do  not  think  the  school,  under  Mr.  Turpin’s  care,  was  in  a flourishing  state.  As 
far  as  my  recollection  serves,  it  was  thought  desirable  they  should  attend.  The  rules  of 
1750,  which  I handed  in,  required  the  governors  to  hold  an  annual  visitation.  At  that 
time  they  had  the  management  of  the  funds,  and,  of  course,  of  instruction ; and  they 
examined  personally,  to  ascertain  whether  the  students  were  qualified  to  receive  the 
exhibitions.  At  a subsequent  period  the  management  of  the  funds,  the  regulation  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  examination  for  exhibitions,  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Endowed  Schools,  in  Dublin,  and  to  Trinity  College ; and  nothing  remained  for  the 
governors  but  to  inspect  annually,  to  see  that  the  system  was  carried  out.  I suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  if  a sort  of  inspection  or  visitation  should  he  •held  every  year. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  resolution  I have  read. 

18723.  Did  you  consider  an  annual  visitation  was  important  and  essentially  requisite,  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution  ? — I would  not  say  indispensably  requi- 
site, because  the  course  of  instruction  was  under  a superior  body;  but  I thought  it  very 
desirable  that  some  local  person  should  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

18724.  That  being  the  case,  how  many  visitations  were  held  from  1847  to  1853? — 
There  was  a visitation  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847,  I think  in  December.  We 
met  first  in  January  to  appoint  a master,  and  examine  the  school. 

18725.  That  is,  when  Dr.  Hodgens  was  appointed? — Subsequent  to  his  appointment 
the  visitation  or  inquiry  was  held  in  conformity  with  this  rule  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It 
was  intended  to  hold  another  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  but  the  death  of  a trustee 
prevented  it.  A visitation  was  held  in  1849,  another  in  1850,  and,  I believe,  there  was  one 
in  1851,  or  1852. 

18726.  Does  it  appear  from  the  minutes? — It  does  not ; but  my  recollection  is  that  on  - 
coming  from  a visitation  at  Cloyne  the  Bishop  and  I stopped  and  visited  the  school. 

18727.  It  would  not  be  a regular  visitation  unless  all  the  trustees  were  summoned.  It 
was  a mere  visit  ? — I should  say  a mere  visit. 

18728.  Were  the  trustees  regularly  summoned? — No. 

18729.  1 assume  it  will  appear  in  the  minute  book  whenever  the  trustees  were  regularly 
summoned  to  hold  a visitation  ? — Certainly. 

18730.  Then,  how  many  visitations  were,  in  point  of  fact,  held  from  1847  ? — One  in 
1847,  one  in  1849,  one  in  1853,  and  one  in  1854. 

18731.  Are  those  visitations  recorded  in  the  minute  book? — I believe  they  are.  1 
find  11th  December,  1847  ; December,  1849;  December  13th,  1850;  and  the  11th  of 
April,  1854. 

18732.  Were  there  not,  commencing  the  calculation  from  1847,  three  annual  visitations 
in  arrear  in  November,  1853? — There  were.  It  was  not  easy  sometimes  to  get  the 
trustees  to  attend. 

18733.  Still  we  have  the  fact,  that  in  November,  1853,  counting  from  1847,  there  were 
three  annual  visitations  in  arrear  ? — Yes. 

18734.  December  was  the  usual  time  for  holding  those  visitations  ? — I believe  the  first 
was  held  in  December. 

18735.  When  did  Mr.  Allin  prefer  his  complaint  ? — I do  not  exactly  recollect.  I believe 
it  was  at  the  close  of  1853. 

18736.  [< Secretary . — The  date  of  Mr.  Allin’s  communication  with  one  of  the  trustees, 
the  Rev.  F.  Jones,  is  15th  of  November,  1853.  In  that  he  says— “ I have  deferred  calling 
on  the  Bishop  till  this  day  week,”  that  is  the  22nd  of  November.  The  complaint  would 
appear  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  Bishop  about  the  22nd  of  November,  1853,  or  at  all 
events  before  the  end  of  the  month.] 

18737.  Why  did  not  the  trustees  hold  their  visitation,  which  was  in  arrear,  when  Mr. 
Allin,  a magistrate  of  the  county,  having  sons  at  the  school,  exhibited  a grave  complaint 
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against  the  master  ? — The  pressure  of  business  made  it  inconvenient  for  the  bishop  to  Midletojt. 

attend.  That  was  one  cause.  Another  reason  why  it  was  not  held  was  that  there  was  T]  — , 

some  idea  the  matter  might  he  arranged.  The  trustees  were  of  opinion  the  matter  Endowed  School. 
originated  in  a personal  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Allin  and  the  master,  which  Venerable  S.M.Kyk 
might  he  arranged  if  he  withdrew  some  offensive  language  that  was  used.  It  was  under- 
stood, I do  not  know  whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  that  Mr.  Allin  was  willing  to 
withdraw  the  charge  if  those  offensive  expressions  were  withdrawn,  and  some  minor 
matters  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  settled.  The  principal  causes  of  them  not 
holding  a visitation  were  the  pressure  of  business  on  the  Bishop,  and  the  hope  that  those 
unpleasant  differences  would  have  been  settled.  That  is  as  far  as  I recollect. 

18738.  The  annual  visitation  being  at  the  time  five  months  in  arrear,  how  do  you 
explain  your  message  to  Mr.  Allin,  implying  that  the  trustees  were  not  bound  to  visit 
unless  he  came  forward  as  a prosecutor  ? — I do  not  remember  any  such  communication. 

The  meaning  must  have  been  that  if  he  did  not  require  a special  investigation  the  visitation 
would  not  be  held.  I might  have  written  that. 

18739.  [Secretary. — The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Allin  to  the  Archdeacon 
of  Cork : — 

“Midleton,  4th  April,  1854. 

“ Sir, — I received  with  some  regret  your  message  to-day  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jones,  to 
know  if  I still  desired  the  investigation  with  respect  to  the  Midleton  school  to  be  proceeded 
with. 

“ Surely  the  delay  of  nearly  five  months  that  has  already  occurred  has  not  been  in  any 
way  attributable  to  me ; and  if  the  public  and  I had  then  just  grounds  for  complaint, 
matters  continuing  still  in  the  same  state,  there  can  now  be  no  possible  reason  for  not 
thoroughly  ascertaining  the  state  of  this  school;  and  even  if  I were  unwilling  to  come 
forward,  I trust  you  will  pardon  my  saying  it  would  still  be  the  bounden  duty  of  those 
visitors  to  whom  I had  complained  as  guardians  for  the  public,  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  endowment. 

“Obviously,  it  must  be  desired  by  those  dignitaries  of  our  Church  who  have 
control  in  the  matter  that  our  Protestant  children  should  receive  that  education  here  to 
which  they  have  an  indisputable  right,  and  failing  in  which  they  must,  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  be  handed  over  to  the  training  of  a Roman  Catholic  teacher.”  8 * * ] 

18740.  I was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Allin  would  withdraw  his  charge,  and  that 
the  matter  would  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Hodgens  withdrawing  the  offensive  expressions,  and 
remedying  some  matters  relative  to  the  management  of  the  school.  If  Mr.  Allin  wished 
it  to  go  on,  the  investigation  would  be  held;  and,  unless  he  persevered  with  his  complaint, 
no  inquiry  would  be  held  on  the  subject. 

18741.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  it  was  delayed  because  you  considered  there  was  personal 
feeling  involved  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  better  not  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  such 
circumstances  ? — Unless  Mr.  Allin  pressed  for  it. 

18742.  That  would  apply  to  the  first  charge  that  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Allin? 

18743.  [Thomas  Allin,  Esq — These  charges  did  not  appear  when  I spoke  to  the  Arch- 
deacon.] 

18744.  Had  those  charges  been  submitted  to  you  before  that  time  ? — They  had  not.  It 
assumed  a more  serious  aspect  when  we  came  to  the  visitation. 

18745.  When  did  you  hold  the  visitation  ? — On  the  11th  of  April,  1854. 

18746.  Did  Mr.  Allin  prefer  his  charges  against  Dr.  Hodgens  in  writing?— He  preferred 
his  charges  in  writing.  [Identifies  the  copy  of  the  charges.]  On  the  governors  meeting, 

Mr.  Allin  read  a document  containing  his  charges ; he  accompanied  it  with  a very  protracted 
oral  statement,  going  farther  into  criminatory  matter  than  was  done  in  the  charges.  The 
investigation  lasted  for  four  hours.  Witnesses  were  called  and  examined  with  regard  to 
the  different  charges,  not  merely  what  was  stated  in  the  written  charges,  but  also  as  to  the  oral 
statement  of  Mr.  Allin.  Some  of  those  statements  were  considered  by  the  Board  as  not 
relevant ; they  referred  to  matters  purely  personal,  and  seemed  to  be  beyond  their  province. 

Mr.  Allin  examined  his  own  witnesses  in  reference  to  the  written  and  oral  statements.  He 
handed  the  documents  to  the  Board.  The  investigation  was  very  patient.  After  a great 
deal  of  deliberation,  the  trustees  agreed  that  the  charges  were  to  a certain  extent,  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  conduct  of  the  master,  so  far,  required  reprimand  and  admonition, 
which  was  to  be  given  by  the  chairman,  and  which  was  accordingly  done.  Before  they 
were  called  in,  Mr.  Adams,  I think,  suggested  that  some  record  of  the  reprimand  or 
admonition  should  appear  on  the  books ; and  the  trustees  were  unanimously  of  opinion  it 
should  be  the  case.  I was  requested  to  draw  up  this  minute,  which  it  was  intended  should 
embrace,  not  merely  what  was  contained  in  the  written  charges  put  in  by  Mr.  Allin,  but 
also  as  much  of  his  verbal  statement  as  I conceived  necessary  to  give  a fair  and  impartial 
view  of  all  the  matters  he  had  to  complain  of  in  the  management  of  the  school.  It  was  not 
intended  that  every  part  of  each  charge  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  or  observed.  As 
much  was  taken  as  the  trustees  considered  they  were  bound  to  go  into,  and  that 
affected  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Had  the  trustees  conceived  they  were  bound,  as 
in  a court  of  law,  to  go  rigidly  into  every  one  of  these  charges,  they  would  have  required 
a copy  of  the  charges  previous  to  their  sitting ; and  also  that  a copy  should  be  given  to  the 
master.  The  charges  were  handed  in  at  the  meeting,  accompanied  with  a verbal  statement. 

It  was  therefore  considered  a fairer  and  more  impartial  proceeding  to  consolidate  as  far  as 
possible,  the  statements  made  in  writing,  and  in  words,  so  far  as  the  Board  considered  they 
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Midleton.  were  relevant  and  within  their  province,  in  order  to  secure  a substantial  statement  of  what 
Thc~Muileton  to°^  Place  '>  an(i  I maintain,  that  though  there  are  verbal  differences,  the  charges  are  sub- 
EnHowed  School,  stantially  stated.  The  draft  minute  was  sent  to  the  Bishop,  while  the  matter  was  fresh  in 
Venerable s.M. Kyle.  I”8  memory,  for  correction.  His  lordship  made  alterations  in  pencil,  which  are  visible  on 
the  document  I have  handed  in.  These  alterations,  it  would  appear,  are  almost  entirely,  if 
not  altogether  verbal.  A copy  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  any  remark  he  chose  to 
make,  and  it  was  then  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Adams  was  away  on  business,  which 
caused  some  delay.  Mr.  Allin  conceived  there  was  too  much  delay,  and  I stated  that  Mr. 
Adams  caused  it.  The  Bishop  considered  that  the  memorandum  showed  the  substance  of 
the  charges.  Mr.  Jones  was  of  the  same  opinion.  W hen  the  document  was  given  to  Mr. 
Allin,  lie  conceived  he  was  aggrieved,  because  the  charges  were  not  set  out  verbatim.  The 
Bishop  was  in  London,  attending  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  I sent  to  his  lordship  a 
statement  of  the  charges,  and  that  minute,  together  with  the  explanation  I handed  in 
yesterday.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  the  Bishop,  stating  he  considered  the  memo- 
randum was  sufficiently  correct,  and  that  he  did  not  conceive  any  alteration  was  necessary. 
I need  hardly  say  I would  have  been  most  happy  to  alter  the  minute  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  any  trustee,  if  I thought  the  alteration  necessary.  I will  read  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  the  Bishop  addressed  to  me  from  London  on  the  subject. — “ In  reference  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Allin,  which  I now  return,  I can  state  that  the  minute  as  ordered  to  be  inserted 
in  the  book  of  proceedings  kept  at  Midleton  school,  contains,  as  appears  to  me,  the  substance 
of  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  governors,  after  an  impartial  hearing  of  what  was  brought 
before  us  at  the  late  visitation.  I think  that  no  revision  of  the  minute  is  requisite  on  our 
part.  _ Mr.  Allin  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  further  course  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  I see 
no  objection  to  his  obtaining  a copy  of  the  minute,  without  any  condition  being  stipulated 
for,  as  to  the  use  he  may  make  of  it.” 

18747.  With  regard  to  the  publication,  I understood  Mr.  Allin  did  not  wish  it  to  he 
published ; but  when  he  conceived  he  was  aggrieved  by  the  version  of  the  charges  which 
I gave,  he  then  thought  he  was  entitled  to  have  it  published,  and  I sent  it  to  the  Bishop. 
I omitted  some  part  of  the  charges,  and  included  some  of  what  was  communicated  verbally. 
With  regard  to  the  fourth  charge,  Mr.  Allin  states  as  a grievance,  that  the  objection  made 
to  the  fact  of  the  French  master  being  a Roman  Catholic  did  not  appear  in  the  written 
charges  put  in.  It  is  quite  true  it  did  not ; but  at  the  visitation  he  made  it  the  subject  of 
very  considerable  animadversion,  that  a gentleman,  a Roman  Catholic,  should  be  employed 
in  the  school  as  the  sole  usher.  He  called  upon  us  to  mark  our  sense  of  that,  to  say  that 
he,  being  a Roman  Catholic,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  was  a very  improper 
person  for  the  position.  We  certainly  conceived  it  unadvisable  that  a gentleman  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  should  be  the  sole  usher  in  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence 
of  the  master.  He  had  no  religious  duty  to  perform,  for  the  master,  it  appeared,  always 
returned  about  the  time  religious  instruction  was  given ; and  therefore,  on  that  point,  the 
French  master’s  religious  opinions  formed  no  ground  of  objection.  We  did  object  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  our  language.  Mr.  Allin  laid  great  stress  on  that,  and  we  did  object 
to  the  usher  being  a foreigner.  In  those  letters,  Mr.  Allin  conveyed  severe  censure  on  Dr. 
I-Iodgens  for  having  this  gentleman,  he  being  a Roman  Catholic.  There  were  other  matters! 
connected  with  the  masters,  which  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into.  I mention  the  fact' 
merely  to  showyou  that  a greatdeal  came  before  the  Board  orally,  as  well  as  upon  documentary 
evidence ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  investigation  went  on  for  four  hours,  that 
there  was  not  a regular  note-taker  taking  down  the  evidence,  that  some  of  the  evidence  was 
confused  and  contradictory,  such  as  the  evidence  of  the.  writing  master,  and  that  a great  deal  of 
the  proceedings  was  desultory,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  gi\m  accurately 
what  took  place.  I believe,  and  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Jones  bear  me  out  in  it,  that  the 
minute  was  a fair,  substantial,  and  impartial  statement  of  what  took  place ; I know  it  was 
intended  to  be  so ; and  I regret  that  Mr.  Allin  should  suppose  it  was  not  a fair  one.  You 
are  aware  that  a great  deal  of  the  evidence  which  came  before  you  yesterday  never  came 
before  the  trustees  at  all. 

18748.  Then  Mr.  Allin  only  preferred  his  charges  in  writing  on  the  day  on  which  you 
held  your  visitation  ? — We  saw  them  for  the  first  time  then. 

*,r8f49'  Tliat  was  t!ie  firsfc  time  that  you  or  any  of  the  trustees  received  a copy  of  Mr. 
Alim’s  charges  ?— I never  saw  them  till  they  were  handed  in  on  the  day  they  were  first  read. 

18750.  Have  those  charges  been  recorded  in  the  minutes? — Not  exactly  as  they  are 
before  you  now.  They  are  substantially  given.  Those  parts  only  were  omitted  which  the 
trustees  thought  irrelevant,  and  not  worth  noticing. 

18751.  Did  Mr.  Allin  say  at  any  time,  he  considered  an  entry  of  the  copy  of  his  charges 
as  requisite  to  guard  himself  against  misrepresentations  made  by  the  master  after  the  visita- 
tion, as  to  the  nature  of  those  charges?— He  may  have  said  so,  but  the  trustees  were 
unanimous  m desiring  that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  put  upon  the  books.  It  may 
have  been  that  Mr.  Allin  required  it.  Mr.  Adams  proposed  it. 

18752.  Did  Mr.  Adams  propose  that  the  charges,  as  they  appear  on  the  minutes,  should 
be  entered  on  the  minutes  ? — Not  those  charges. 

18753.  Were  the  trustees  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  charges  of  Mr.  Allin  should 
not  be  accurately  recorded? — They  were  unanimous  in  the'  opinion  that  the  minute  should 
contain  the  substance  of  the  charges.  I do  not  think  they  agreed  the  charges  should  not 
be  entered,  but  they  agreed  that  the  substance  of  what  took  place  should  be  entered  I 
do  not  think  any  direct  request  was  made  at  the  time  that  they  should  be  entered 

18754.  In  point  of  fact,  the  minute  comprised  as  much  of  Mr.  Allin’s  charges  as  you 
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considered  relevant  ? — Exactly  so;  whether  brought  before  us  in  writing,  or  orally.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  trustees  to  give  as  full  a statement  of  every-  thing  complained  of  as  I 
could  make  out.  There  was  every  endeavour  to  make  it  as  impartial  as  possible. 

18755.  Are  not  your  proceedings  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Glare-street  Board  ? — 
I presume  they  have  a control  over  all  the  local  boards. 

18756.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I presume  they  have.  I do  not  think  that 
question  was  raised. 

18757.  [Secretary. — According  to  the  Act  under  which  the  Claro-strect  Board  was 
appointed  in  1813,  among  the  schools  exempted  from  their  visitorial  jurisdiction  are  those 
that  have  visitors  appointed  under  Act  of  Parliament  or  under  charter.  In  the  case  of 
the  Midleton  school,  I apprehend  that  whatever  authority  the  governors  have  is  under  the 
deed,  which  is  a deed  by  the  Countess  of  Orkney,  and  not  a royal  charter.] 

18758.  Since  you  were  appointed  a trustee  in  1847,  have  the  Clare-street  Board  exercised 
a jurisdiction  over  the  school? — I am  not  aware. 

18759.  Do  they  order  returns  to  be  made  to  them  ? — They  do. 

, 18760.  That  is  independently  of  trustees  or  visitors  ?— Perfectly  independent  of  them. 
Ihe  trustees  must  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Glare-street  Board  had  superior  powers, 
for  I now  recollect  it  was  stated  that  if  a charge  of  a similar  nature,  in  the  way  of  character, 
was  ever  brought  forward  again,  we  would  deem  it  our  duty  to  lay  it  before  that  Board  ; 
therefore  we  must  have  supposed  they  had  a higher  jurisdiction.  That  was  part  of  our 
finding. 

18761.  Does  not  the  Clare-street  Board  make  an  allowance  of  £20  a-year  to  the  school 
for  an  assistant? — The  whole  of  the  funds  are  under  the  Clare-street  Board.  The  minute 
concluded  with  the  statement,  “ that  if  charges  of  so  serious  a nature  should  be  again 
preferred  against  the  management  of  the  school  they  would  be  forthwith  laid  before  the 
Endowed  School  Board  in  Dublin.” 

18762.  Did  Mr.  Adams  dissent  from  the  minute  of  April  lltli,  1854? — I do  not 
conceive  he  did.  Mr.  Adams  told  me  he  did  not  think  the  sentence  was  sufficiently 
strong,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  substantial  accuracy  or  faithfulness  of  the 
minute  as  a record  of  the  proceedings. 

18763.  As  you  were  absent  last  night  when  Mr.  Adams  gave  his  evidence,  and  as  he  is 
one  of  the  trustees,  the  Commissioners  think  it  right  you  should  hear  it  read. 

18764.  [The  evidence  of  R.  W.  Goold  Adams,  Esq.,  is  here  read  from  the  notes, 
page  950-952.] 

18765.  That  corresponds  exactly  with  what  Mr.  Adams  told  me,  that  he  objected,  not 
because  it  was  not  a fair  statement  of  what  took  place,  but  because  he  conceived  the 
sentence  was  not  couched  in  sufficiently  strong  language.  He  thought  what  the  Bishop 
conveyed  was.  not  put  sufficiently  strong.  The  other  members  thought  it  sufficiently 
condemnatory.  It  was  a very  severe  reprimand  indeed,  coupled  with  admonition.  I 
understood  Mr.  Adams  withdrew  his  objection  and  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  then 
pronounced  by  the  chairman.  With  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  admonition  and  reprimand 
given  by  the  chairman,  I am  not  responsible  for  that.  I thought  it  better  to  leave  a blank 
in  the  memorandum  or  minute,  and  send  it  to  the  Bishop  for  him  to  insert  his  own  words. 
Mr.  Adams  bears  me  out  in  saying  the  minute  substantially  contains  the  charges.  To  have 
included  in  it  every  thing  stated  in  evidence  that  day  would  have  been  practically 
impossible.  I beg  to  make  one  further  remark.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Allin  that  I 
strenuously  objected  to  the  presence  of  gentlemen  in  the  room.  I rather  think  that  is  a 
little  stronger  than  the  fact.  My  recollection  is,  that  Dr.  Ilodgens  stated  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  present  who  were  witnesses  at  one  side,  and  friends  of  the  parties 
concerned.  It  occurred  to  me  it  was  the  better  plan  to  have  each  party  make  his  state- 
ments and  bring  in  his  witnesses  consecutively  to  support  them.  I had  no  objection  to  any 
of  the  gentlemen  present.  They  were  acquaintances  of  mine  for  many  years,  and  I could 
have  had  no  objection  to  their  presence  ; but,  as  they  were  witnesses  on  one  side,  I thought 
it  only  fair  they  should  be  brought  in  for  examination  one  by  one.  We  had  no  desire  but 
to  act  fairly  and  impartially.  Mr.  Allin  misunderstood  me. 

18766.  Dr.  Andrews — We  did  not  understand  Mr.  Allin  to  say  that.  It  was  one  of 
those  matters  as  to  which  gentlemen  take  different  views  ? — Then  I need  not  make  further 
observations  about  it. 

18767.  [Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I did  not  intend  to  convey  that.] 

18768.  The  object  of  sending  the  memorandum  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  signature  was  to 
obtain  his  opinion  as  to  its  substantial  accuracy. 

1S769-  Mr.  Stephen $ — In  whose  possession  was  the  minute  book  before  the  visitation 
of  April  the  11th,  J 854  ? — I do  not  know.  The  master  had  it. 

18770.  Did  it  remain  in  the  possession  or  custody  of  the  master  in  consequence  of  any 
rule  of  the  visitors  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  rule.  I do  not  know  why  it  remained  in  his 
hands.  I should  also  mention  that  the  governors  were  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  the 
rule  should  be  relaxed  in  order  to  admit  Mr.  Allin’s  son  to  the  exhibition.  We  all  felt,  and 
no  one  more  strongly  than  myself,  that  the  boy’s  prospects  should  not  be  blighted  at  such 
an  early  period,  he  being  a young  man  of  so  much  promise,  in  consequence  of  any  difference, 
misapprehension,  or  misunderstanding  between  his  father  and  the  master.  We  decided 
that  we  did  not  consider  him  disqualified,  that  his  was  not  a virtual  removal  from  the 
school,  and  that  in  any  case  we  would  be  happy  the  rule  should  be  relaxed  in  his  favour. 

I was  happy  to  hear  afterwards  that  the  rule  was  relaxed,  and  that  he  entered.  The 
bishop,  on  going  up  to  Dublin  said  he  would  recommend  that  course  to  the  Board  there. 
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18771.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  Clare-street  Board  ? — Yes. 

18772.  Mr.  Adams  spoke  of  interference  with  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  ? — He  meant 
the  Board  of  Education. 

18773.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Adams  stated  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  entering  his 
protest  on  the  minute  book  against  these  minutes  of  the  11th  of  April,  1854,  and  that  if 
he  had  had  such  an  opportunity  he  would  have  done  so  ? — As  I understood,  not  against 
the  minutes,  but  against  the  wording  of  the  sentence;  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent  or  condemnatory.  I would  have  thought  it  quite 
competent  for  Mr.  Adams  to  enter  his  protest.  He  did  not  send  in  any  written  protest. 

18774.  Are  you  aware  of  .the  reason  why  the  book  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
master  after  April  11th,  1854? — I am  not  aware  of  any  reason. 

18775.  There  is  an  obvious  reason  ? — I think  the  book  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  resident  trustee,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  the  master. 

18776.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  of  visitation  by  local  visitors  works  advan- 
tageously in  respect  of  this  Midleton  college  ? — I should  think  if  it  were  held  regularly  it 
would.  At  present  the  control  of  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  management  of  the 
school,  is  vested  in  the  Clare-street  Board.  Then  we  have  resident  trustees  on  the  spot, 
to  listen  to  any  serious  complaints  that  may  be  made,  to  bring  them  before  the  other 
trustees.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Wilkinson  brought  those  serious  charges  before  Mr.  Jones, 
he  would  have  brought  them  before  the  other  trustees,  who  would  inquire  into  them.  I 
should  say,  if  the  visitations  were  held  regularly  they  would  be  quite  sufficient.  I would 
be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  might  be  given  on  the  subject. 

18777.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  ? — There  are  seven  trustees.  1 think  there  is  quite  enough  if  they  could  be  got  to 
attend.  I saw  Mr.  Adams  there  only  once ; Lord  Shannon  is  very  much  in  England ; and 
Lord  Midleton  is  in  England.  The  object  of  the  trustees  in  appointing  Mr.  Jones  was 
to  have  one  always  on  the  spot,  a resident  trustee.  I think  if  the  visitations  were  held 
regularly — and  they  would  have  been  held  with  greater  regularity  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  trustees  together — it  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  investigation 
will  have  a good  effect.  The  school  is  now  well  conducted.  A gentleman  sent  his  son  to 
the  school,  and  the  boy  subsequently  entered  the  Queen’s  College  with  great  distinction. 
The  gentleman  afterwards  brought  some  other  sons  from  England,  and  sent  them  to  the 
school.  I heard  from  various  parties  that  the  school  was  very  well  conducted. 

18778.  Chairman. — The  question  upon  which  the  Commissioners  desire  to  receive 
information  or  suggestions  from  you  amounts  to  this,  whether  you  think  a board  of  trustees, 
such  as  the  board  of  Midleton  school,  is  likely  to  work  efficiently  in  superintending  the 
management  of  the  school.  Your  answer  was  put  in  the  form  of  a conditional  proposi- 
tion ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  there  might  be  a better  arrangement. 

18779-  Your  statement  was,  that  if  you  could  obtain  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees,  of  course,  advantage  would  arise  from  their  local  knowledge  and  supervision ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  diligent  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  trustees ; 
and  we  desired  rather  to  know  whether  you  thought  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  energetic  superintendence  and  action  on  the 
part  of  a board,  constituted  as  this  is,  as  would  be  essential  to  secure  the  continued  good 
management  of  the  school? — I think  the  trustees  might  have  been  more  regular  in 
their  attendance  than  they  have  been,  but  I am  far  from  saying  a more  efficient  system 
could  not  be  devised.  If  there  was  some  central  body  sending  visitors  to  the  school  from 
time  to  time,  it  would  be  desirable.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  local  trustees.  It 
might  be  beneficial  to  have  visitors  come  down  regularly  to  visit  all  such  schools  at  stated 
times.  I do  not  think  I can  give  a more  direct  answer.  Nothing  else  strikes  me  as  matter 
for  suggestion.  The  distance  from  Cork  does,  in  some  degree,  militate  against  a regular 
attendance,  but  that  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  railways  and  other  improvements. 

18780.  \Thomas  AUin,  Esq. — The  Archdeacon  states  that  when  I spoke  to  him  I was 
perfectly  satisfied,  merely  requiring  an  apology.] 

18781.  I did  not  state  that ; or  what  I intended  to  state  is — shall  I repeat  it  ? 

18782.  Dr.  Andrews. — No,  you  need  not. 

18783.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — The  Archdeacon  stated  that  day  to  me,  let  him  resign. 

18784.  Mr.  Stephens. — That  is  already  in  evidence? — It  is  in  the  documents,  at  all 
events. 

18785.  Mr.  Allin  wishes  me  to  ask  did  you  profess  to  feel  great  indignation  upon 
any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Allin,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  or  his  management 
of  the  school ; and  did  you  use  any  expression  to  this  effect — “ Let  him  resign,  if  he 
will  not  do  his  duty  ” ? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conversation.  It  may  have 
taken  place.  Certainly,  if  Mr.  Allin  stated  any  very  strong'  facts  condemnatory  of 
the  school,  I may  have  said  so,  on  the  supposition  that  he  would  be  able  to  establish  the 
statement  after.  I have  no  recollection  of  it ; but  I may  have  said  so.  I certainly  had 
conversations  with  Mr.  Allin,  from  time  to  time. 

18786.  It  has  been  so  stated  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Allin  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, dated  7th  December,  1855? — I have  no  recollection  of  it.  Supposing  Mr.  Allin 
to  have  stated  facts  sufficiently  strong  to  call  forth  that  expression,  I might  have  used  it ; 
1 cannot  say  whether  I did  or  not. 

18787.  Chairman. — Mr.  Allin  desires  that  I should  put  these  questions  to  you — From 
what  reliable  source  have  you  derived  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  school  ? 
—The  last  evidence  I had  on  the  subject  was  from  Mr.  Beamish,  whose  son  came  from  the 
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school : he  came  to  me  unsolicited,  to  thank  me  for  having  recommended  him  to  send  his  ' Midleton. 
son  there.  His  son  entered  the  Queen’s  College  with  great  distinction.  I had  not  Th  ~^fdulon 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject ; he  came  to  me  unsolicited.  Endowed  School. 

18788.  The  Commissioners,  Mr.  Allin,  refuse  to  put  the  other  questions  which  you  have  Venerable  S.M.Kyle. 
handed  in,  on  the  ground  that  they  refer  to  the  adjudication  of  the  trustees,  or  to  the  form 
of  its  entry  on  the  minutes,  that  being  a matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and 
as  to  which,  it  seems,  an  appeal  may  be  sustained  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland. 

18789.  [We  refuse  to  put  this  last  question  which  you  have  handed  to  me,  on  precisely 
the  same  ground.] 

Eev.  Francis  Jones  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Francis  Jones. 

18790.  Chairman. — Are  you  rector  of  the  parish  of  Midleton  ? — I am. 

18791.  Are  you  one  of  the  trustees  of  Midleton  school  ? — I am. 

18792.  How  long  have  you  been  one  of  the  trustees  ? — Since  about  1847. 

18793.  Have  you  any  special  duty  to  perform  as  resident  trustee  ? — I never  understood 
that  I had. 

18794.  In  case  of  complaints  arising  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school, 
would  it  be  the  regular  course  for  the  complaining  parties  to  lodge  statements  with  you  ? 

— I know  nothing  of  the  regularity  of  the  course. 

18795.  Is  there  any  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees  ? — No. 

18796.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  you,  at  any  time,  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — There  have. 

18797.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence  of  such  complaints  having  been  made? 

— I took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgens. 

18798.  Did  you  report  those  complaints  to  the  body  of  trustees? — Not  formally. 

18799.  Did  you  report  the  substance  of  them  to  the  trustees  individually  ? — No  ; many 
of  them  were  away. 

18800.  When  you  communicated  with  the  master,  with  reference  to  those  complaints, 
did  you  do  so  in  the  way  of  advice,  or  with  authority  ?— In  the  way  of  advice.  1 consi- 
dered that  any  authoritative  admonition  should  come  from  the  body  of  the  trustees,  and 
not  from  an  individual.  I spoke  individually  to  improve  the  establishment,  and  also  to 
benefit  the  master  himself. 

18801.  What  amount  or  nature  of  complaints  do  you  think  would  warrant  you  in  calling 
upon  the  trustees  to  act  as  a body,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  complaints,  or 
redressing  abuses?  You  have  just  stated  that  when  complaints  were  made  you  did  not 
hold  communication  with  respect  to  them  with  the  entire  body  of  trustees,  but  that  you 
intervened  by  partly  admonishing  and  partly  advising  the  master.  Now,  I ask  you  what 
nature  or  amount  of  complaint  would  induce  you  to  take  the  other  step  of  formally 
communicating  with  the  entire  body  of  trustees  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  was  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  me  to  hold  communication  with  the  other  trustees. 

18802.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  are  your  duties  as  resident  trustee  ? — I never  understood 
that  I had  peculiar  duties  as  resident  trustee.  I was  merely  appointed  as  a trustee  in 
general. 

18803.  Then  the  term  “resident”  is  a mere  title  ? — No  such  term  is  on  the  books. 

18804.  Then  you  have  no  more  powers  or  no  more  duties  than  any  other  trustee  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I think  not. 

18805.  Still,  I assume,  if  a coihplaint  was  made  against  the  master,  you  would  feel  it  your 
duty  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  your  co-trustees  ? — Yes,  if  the  complaint  was  of  a very 
serious  nature. 

18806.  Now,  if  a brother  clergyman  made  a serious  charge  against  the  schoolmaster, 
would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  communicate  that  charge  to  your  co-trustees  ?— If  it  were  of 
a serious  nature  I would  do  so. 

18807.  Then,  if  the  charge  was  a serious  one,  you  would  consider  it  a breach  of  duty  if 
you  did  not  do  so  ? — I think  so,  after  endeavouring  to  influence  the  master  to  correct  the 
error. 

1 8808.  Then,  if  the  error  was  not  immediately  corrected,  would  you  not  feel  it  to  be  your 
imperative  duty  to  communicate  with  your  co-trustees  ? — Morally  speaking,  I would  ; hut 
there  is  nothing  in  my  situation  absolutely  requiring  it  of  me  more  than  of  any  other  of  the 
trustees. 

18809.  There  is  this  fact,  that  you  are  upon  the  spot,  and  would  naturally  he  looked  to 
as  exercising  a more  vigilant  superintendence  than  the  other  trustees? — Some  of  the  others 
are  very  near. 

18810.  When  the  Eev.  Mr.  Meade  complained  to  you  of  the  frequent  absence  of  Dr. 

Hodgens  from  the  school,  what  did  you  do  ? — I took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
master  upon  the  subject,  mentioned  the  ill-repute  which  it  had  brought  upon  the  school. 

The  charge  or  the  observations  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Meade.  The  fault  was  with  him, 

I think. 

18811.  But  any  communication  from  Mr.  Meade  to  yourself  could  not  per  se  have 
been  a general  repute.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  when  you  use  the  word  “ repute”  ? — The 
reputation  of  the  school. 

18812.  What  was  the  reputation  of  the  school  at  the  time  Mr.  Meade  complained  to  you  ? 

— To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  of  the  absence  of  the  master.  That  was  the  repu- 
tation to  which  I referred. 
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Midlf.ton.  18813.  Did  you  hear  that  other  persons  had  complained  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  absenting 
HeUmicion  himself  from  the  school  ? — I did. 

Endowed  School.  18814.  Did  youthen  institute  any  investigation  upon  the  subject,  or  did  you  communicate 
Kev.  Francis  Jones.  the  fact  to  your  co-trustees  ? — No  ; but  I mentioned  it  to  the  master  himself. 

18815.  How  often  did  you  mention  it  to  the  master  ? — I could  not  say;  I really  think  I 
have  several  times  spoken  to  him. 

18816.  When  you  found  that  your  representations  had  no  effect  with  the  master, 
why  did  you  not  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  your  co-trustees? — I might 
have  had  conversations  with  them  individually.  I knew  that  the  annual  visitation  was 
coming  round,  and  that  these  complaints  would  be  laid  before  the  trustees. 

18817.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  lay  those  complaints  before  the  trustees? — On  their 
meeting  ? 

18818.  Yes? — No.  I had  not  heard  of  them  antecedently.  It  is  not  long  ago  sinco  I 
heard  those  chaxges  made. 

18819.  You  heard  those  charges  on  several  occasions;  you  communicated  and  remon- 
strated with  the  master  upon  the  subject,  you  found  that  your  advice  was  not  attended 
to,  and  yet  you  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  bring  those  charges  before  your 
co-trustees,  or  to  communicate  with  them.  Is  that  a correct  representation  of  the  facts, 
or  is  it  not  ? — It  depends  very  much  upon  the  dates. 

188^0.  Furnish  me  with  the  dates.  I find  the  greatest  difficulty  to  procure  dates  in 
Ireland  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  give  them  at  once  from  memory.  The  year 
of  our  meeting  was  1854.  It  was  some  time,  not  much,  antecedent  to  that. 

18821.  But  when  they  did  meet  in  1854,  you  did  not  think  it  your  duty  to  bring  the 
complaints  against  the  school  before  them  ? — They  were  brought  regularly  before  them. 

18822.  Who  brought  them  ?— Mr.  Allin.  It  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
forward. 

18823.  IIow  did  your  co-trustees  understand  that  charges  were  to  be  brought  forward 
which  had  been  communicated  to  you  privately,  and  which  had  not  been  communicated 
to  them  ? — Mr.  Allin  had  communicated  with  the  Archdeacon  on  the  subject. 

18824.  I am  not  asking  with  respect  to  Mr.  Allin  ; I am  asking  with  respect  to  complaints 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Meade,  and  other  parents.  Why  did  you  not  bring  Mr.  Meade’s  com- 
plaint before  your  co-trustees,  when,  according  to  your  evidence, ''the  complaint  was 

corroborated  by  communications  which  you  had  received  from  other  parties  ? I did  not 

do  it  myself.  The  step  I took  was,  as  I have  told  you,  to  speak  to  the  master  myself. 

18825.  The  master  did  not  attend  to  what  you  said? — Then  came  on  the  visitation. 

18826.  But  was  not  that  a special  visitation? — It  was. 

18827.  Then  it  was  not  an  annual  visitation? — It  was  a special  visitation. 

18828.  Had  you  an  annual  visitation  ?— I am  not  perfectly  clear  whether  that  was  to  be 
considered  an  annual  or  a special  visitation. 

18829.  Did  you,  at  the  visitation  of  April  11th,  1854,  entertain  anv  complaints  except 
Mr.  Allin’s?— You  will  find,  I think,  by  the  minute  book,  that  there  was  an  examination. 

18830.  There  is  no  entry  in  the  minute  book  except  Mr.  Allin’s  complaint— “ At  a meeting 
of  the  visitors  of  Midleton  school,  held  April  11th,  1854,  in  the  schoolhouse,  in  consc° 
quencc  of  a complaint  against  the  master  of  the  school.”  That  being  confined  exclusively 
to  the  charges  by- Mr.  Allin,  why  did  you  not  summon  a board  of  visitors  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  before  them  the  complaints  of  -Air.  Meade,  and  other  gentlemen  ?— I knew  that 
meeting  was  about  to  take  place ; Mr.  Allin  had  written  to  me  on  the  subject. 

18831.  But  that  had  reference  only  to  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Allin.  not  to  the  complaint 
of  Mr.  Meade? — It  had  reference  to  all  the  complaints. 

18832.  I can  only  go  by  the  minutes.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  annual 

visitation  since  1850,  with  the  exception  of  the  special  meeting  in  April,  1854  ? I think 

there  was.  You  will  find  there  was. 

18833.  [Secretary.— Here  is  a visitation  signed  by  you,  December,  13th,  1850.  The  next 
after  that  is  the  special  visitation,  in  1854.] 

18834.  Mr.  Stephens.— Complaints  were  made  to  you  respecting  the  Midleton  school ; 
have  you  communicated  the  nature  of  such  complaints  to  your  co-trustees  from  that  time 
to  the  present  ? — Not  officially. 

18835.  AVerc  you  satisfied  with  Dr.  Hodgens’  conduct  in  absenting  himself  from  the 
school?  I did  not  think  it  was  right.  When  I spoke  to  Dr.  Hodgens  on  the  subject  of 
his  absence  from  the  school,  it  was  chiefly  as  to  what  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Meade,  that 
was,  his  absenting  himself  in  the  mornings.  Dr.  Hodgens  then  insisted  that  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  school  that  the  mornings  should  be  appropriated  to  writing,  ciphering,  and 
the  preparation  of  lessons.  I remember  that  I was  strongly  of  opinion  the  morning  was 
the  time  for  work.  ° 


18836.  Here  are  bye-laws  which  have  been  handed  in  by  Archdeacon  Kyle?— 1 know 
nothing  in  the  world  of  that  paper ; I never  saw  it. 

18837.  [Secretary.— It  has  been  handed  in  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork;  it  is  headed— 
“At  a meeting  of  the  governors  of  Midleton  school,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  1750 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  were  made.”  This  is  one  of  the  rules— “ The  master’ 
usher,  and  scholars  shall  attend  in  their  school  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  there  until  eleven,  and  shall  return  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  there 
until  five ; and  the  school  shall  be  opened  every  morning  with  prayers.”] 

18838.  It  only  shows  that  those  who  prepared  that  rule  at  that  time  entertained 
opinions  on  the  subject  similar  to  mine. 
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1 8839.  [Yen.  Archdeacon  Kyle. — These  rules  do  not  appear  on  the  minute-book ; we  were  Mum-eton. 

not  aware  of  their  existence;  they  were  covered  up  with  a parcel  of  old  accounts;  I do  TkeMidleton 

not  know  where  they  came  from.  I brought  them,  thinking  they  would  be  interesting  to  Endowed  School. 
the  Commissioners,  as  a code  of  regulations  made  more  than  a century  since,  and  showing  T!ey  pran(.-is  jonc8. 
the  course  of  classical  instruction.  I was  not  aware  of  their  existence  till  two  days  ago, 
when  I got  the  order  from  the  Commissioners. 

18840.  \ Secretary. — The  school  was  in  abeyance  from  1812  till  1830.  These  rules  were 
in  existence  up  to  1812.  The  new  minute-book  begins  in  1830,  and  it  does  not  appear 
they  had  any  of  the  earlier  documents  ; some  of  them  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  and  in  that  way  they  came  into  Dr.  Kyle's  hands.  I read  now  from  the 
minutes — “ At  a meeting  of  the  governors,  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  1847,  when  Mr. 

Turpin’s  resignation  was  accepted,  it  was  resolved — “ That  any  master  to  be  elected  in  the 
place  of  the  late  master,  shall  be  chosen,  subject  to  the  amended  general  rule  of  the  1st  day 
of  May,  1830.”  That  amended  rule  is  as  follows: — “ Resolved — That  it  is  required  that  the 
master  who  shall  be  elected  shall  sign  an  engagement  to  resign  the  school  at  any  time  it 
shall  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  governors  present  that  he  is  not  bona  fide  resident,  and 
adequately  performing  the  duties  of  master.5'] 

18841.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  whether  Dr.  Ilodgens  signed  that  engagement'? 

— 1 take  for  granted  he  did. 

18842.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  28th  of  January,  1847  ? — I was;  my 
name  is  there. 

18843.  After  you  remonstrated  with  the  master,  and  finding  that  he  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  your  remonstrance,  did  you  consider  he  was  adequately  performing  the  duties 
of  master  ? — If  lie  persevered  in  this  negligence,  that  would  be  decisive  against  him;  but  I 
suppose  every  person  has  an  opportunity  of  repenting. 

18844.  But  according  to  your  statement  several  complaints  were  made  to  you,  and  in 
consequence  of  those  complaints  you  remonstrated  with  the  master  ? — Yes. 

18845.  And  he  did  not  attend  to  your  advice  or  to  your  remonstrances ; is  not  that  so  ? 

— Yes. 

1884G.  Do  you  consider  under  such  circumstances  that  he  was  adequately  performing 
liia  duties  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

18847.  Why  did  you  not,  upon  his  having  violated  the  engagement  which  he  signed,  on 
being  appointed  master  of  the  school,  call  a meeting  of  your  co-trustees  in  order  to  dis- 
charge him? — Because  I was  in  continued  expectation  of  the  very  meeting  which  is 
there  recorded.  Any  act  of  that  kind  was  to  be  performed  by  the  trustees,  and  not  by  me 
individually. 

1 8848.  That  was  a special  meeting.  Y ou  could  not  have  known  whether  Mr.  Allin  would 
persevere  in  his  complaint.  It  was  a matter  of  discretion  with  him  ? — I knew  it  would 
come  forward. 

18849.  But  it  was  a special  meeting,  confined  to  the  special  subject  for  which  it  was 
called  ? — The  complaint  embraced  the  very  matters  to  which  Mr.  Meade  had  alluded. 

18850.  But  there  was  a very  different  issue  raised.  There  was  one  between  Mr.  Allin  and 
Dr.  Hodgens,  which  was  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the  board  of  visitors.  You 
never  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  the  complaints  you  had  heard? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

1 885 1 . As  Dr.  Ilodgens  did  not  regard  your  official  remonstrances  or  advice,  why  did 
you  not  bring  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ilodgens  before  your  co-trustees  ? — I distinctly  recollect 
that  upon  the  meeting  of  my  co-trustees,  I did  mention  the  very  circumstance  which  I have 
now  stated  to  you  with  regard  to  the  morning  hours. 

18852.  Did  you  acquaint  your  co-trustees  of  the  repeated  disobedience  of  Dr.  Hodgens 
to  your  official  remonstrances  and  advice  ? — I cannot  say  whether  I mentioned  the 
repeated  disobedience,  but  I did  bring  the  other  matter  before  them. 

18853.  Did  you  state  that  he  had  not  attended  to  your  remonstrances? — I remember 
stating  the  circumstance  very  strongly  when  we  were  all  together. 

18854.  Chairman Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  with 

respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  or  the  administration  of  its  affairs? — No;  I was 
listening  to  the  evidence  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  I think  still  that  the  government  of  the 
school  may  continue  under  the  local  trustees,  accompanied  with  regular  visitations  from 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  The  trustees,  I should  state,  have  been  heretofore 
unacquainted  with  their  powers:  certainly  they  had  no  documents. 

18855.  Your  suggestion  amounts  to  this,  that  instead  of  intrusting  the  office  of  visitation 
to  the  board  of  local  trustees,  it  should  be  performed  by  visitors  appointed  by  a board 
in  Dublin? — I.  would  have  both. 

18856.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  two  concurrent  visitations  ?— That  there 
should  be  regular  visitations  from  a constituted  body. 

18857.  Would  you  divide  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  visitation  between  the  two 
bodies? — I think  rules  should  be  laid  down. 

18858.  By  whom  ? — By  the  Board  as  the  highest  authority ; and  that  the  local  trustees 
should  be  regulated  by  those  rules,  and  then  that  there  should  be  what  is  called  inspection, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  systems  of  education,  to  see  that  the  rules  were  adhered  to. 

18859.  To  whom  do  you  suggest  these  inspectors  should  report  the  results  of  their 
visitation:  to  the  Board  of  trustees  on  the  spot,  or  to  the  Board  of  Education? — The  Board 
of  Education  in  Dublin,  the  governing  body. 

18860.  And  what  powers  of  inspection  would  you  leave  to  be  exercised  by  the  resident 
trustees  ? — There  may  be  many  duties  discharged  by  them.  W ith  regard  to  the  book  that 

6 I 
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was  originally  kept  at  the  school  by  Dr.  Hodgens,  it  has  been  stated  that  it  came  into  my 
possession.  I have  to  say  it  was  perfectly  open  to  any  person  who  wished  to  see  it. 
Whoever  applied  to  me  could  see  it,  and  many  persons  did.  There  was  no  difficulty. 

18861.  l)r.  Hodgens  desires  that  I should  put  these  questions  to  you.  Have  you 
frequently  examined  the  pupils  in  his  school  in  Scripture,  and  did  you  express  yourself 
well  pleased  with  their  answering  ? — Decidedly. 

18862.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Hodgens  on  any  subject  except  his  attendance  in 
the  morning  ?— Not  specifically.  I think ; but  I did  remonstrate  generally  upon  the  general 
repute  of  the  school. 

18863.  Mr.  Stephens. — State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  precise  language  you  used  to  him  ? 
— I told  him  upon  one  occasion  that  unless  there  was  an  alteration  made  in  those  respects, 
undoubtedly  the  matter  would  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  trustees  as  a body. 

18864.  In  what  respect? — As  to  the  want  of  discipline,  respecting  which  I had  been 
communicated  with. 

188,65.  What  were  the  matters  of  discipline  of  which  you  complained  ? — One  was  the 
negligence  of  morning  hours. 

18866.  Any  thing  else  ? — I do  not  remember. 

18S67.  Did  you  complain  of  the  disorderly  conduct  in  the  schoolroom  ? — I do  not 
think  I did. 

18868.  Did  you  complain  of  the  boys  smoking? — No. 

18863.  Did  you  complain  of  the  boys  drinking? — No. 

18870.  Did  you  complain  of  their  using  fire-arms? — No. 

18871.  Then  your  complaints  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  master’s  non-attend- 
ance at  the  school  in  the  morning? — Indeed,  I think  it  was  principally  so  ; it  was  upon 
that  subject,  I think,  Mr.  Meade  principally  spoke  to  me. 

18872,  Did  you  allude  to  any  other  subject? — I cannot  say. 

18873.  Did  you  allude  to  the  fact,  that  sufficient  progress  had  not  been  made  by  the 
pupils  ? — Certainly  not. 

18874.  Did  you  complain  of  the  school  business  not  being  opened  with  morning  prayer? 
— 1 did  not.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  more  than  common  attention  w'as 
paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

18875.  Did  not  Mr.  Meade  complain  to  you  of  there  being  only  one  assistant  master? — 
It  is  possible  he  mentioned  that.  But  considering  that  the  boys  were  few  in  number,  and 
that  Dr.  Hodgens  himself  was  an  excellent  scholar,  that  he  has,  generally  speaking,  two 
assistant  masters — one  for  classics,  and  one  for  modern  languages — 1 thought  that  if  he 
corrected  the  matters  of  discipline  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
business,  he  would  be  very  competent  for  it.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
business  of  the  school.  I know  Mr.  Waring,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  there  for  a con- 
siderable period.  Upon  his  leaving,  a young  man  named  Tudor  came  from  college.  He 
was  a very  fitting  young  man,  but  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  away ; he  died  here  in  a 
short  time.  There  may  have  been  a little  interval  then,  after  which  Mr.  Johnston  came 
as  a classical  master.  By  every  account  he  was  a very  good  teacher  of  classics.  There  was 
a long  time  during  which  there  was  but  one  assistant. 

18876.  When  was  that? — I cannot  say.  It  was  in  1854.  I know  that  during  the  period 
there  were  very  few  boys  in  the  school ; and  I know  from  conversations  I had  with  Dr. 
Hodgens  that  he  was  looking  out  for  a classical  master. 

18877.  Was  Mr.  Waring  a classical  master? — He  was. 

18878.  Do  you  think  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  school  that  Mr.  Waring  should  be  absent 
eighteen  weeks  in  one  year  ? — No,  not  at  all  advantageous ; but  I consider  the  school  was 
going  on  very  well. 

18879.  When  he  was  absent  ? — No. 

18880.  When  he  was  present? — Yes.  According  to  your  own  interpretation  he  was 
occasionally  attending.  There  was  Dr.  Hodgens  and  the  other  teacher,  and  only  a few  boys. 
If  they  were  active  and  attentive,  I imagine  they  were  fully  competent  for  the  instruction 
of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  at  the  time. 

18881.  Chairman. — Dr.  Ilodgens  wishes  me  to  put  these  questions: — Have  you  not  had 
sons  at  the  school,  and  did  not  one  of  them  distinguish  himself  under  Dr.  Hodgens’ 
.tuition  ? — I had  sons  there,  and  one,  I am  happy  to  say,  has  distinguished  himself. 

18S82.  What  interval  occurred  between  the  first  complaint  made  to  you,  and  your  remon- 
strance with  Dr.  Hodgens,  and  the  visitation  of  April,  1854  ? — I do  not  know. 

18883.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  complaints  did  you  remonstrate  with  Dr. 
Hodgens  ? — I did,  soon  after. 

18884.  Then  what  interval  elapsed  between  your  first  remonstrance  with  him  and  the 
visitation  of  the  11th  April,  1854? — I cannot  say  it  was  long. 

18885.  Dr.  Hodgens  wishes  these  further  questions  to  be  put : — Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  the  conduct  of  the  school,  at  present,  is  not  satisfactory? — Satisfactory  to  the  public? 

18886.  Satisfactory  to  the  trustees? — I have  not  communicated  with  the  trustees. 

18887.  Satisfactory  to  you  as  a trustee? — Is  that  a fair  question? 

18888.  I think  it  is,  and  Dr.  Hodgens  desires  that  I should  put  it.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  school  is  not  satisfactory  ? — At  this  moment  there  is  no 
classical  assistant  at  the  school.  The  only  teachers  are  Dr.  Hodgens  and  M.  Berne — that 
is  not  satisfactory. 

18889.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  school  is  not 
satisfactory  at  present  ? — In  consequence  of  past  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
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various  rumours  that  arose  out  of  the  meeting  which  is  recorded  in  the  book,  there  appears  Midleton. 
to  me  to  be  a general  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  school.  — - 

18890.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  unfavourable  opinion  the  conduct  of  the  school  pldoJ^School 
might  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  a person  who  is  cognizant  of  its  present  state.  Now,  I R ' . 

ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  present  conduct  of  the  school  which  appeal's  to  °V  !tnC,S  °neB' 
you  to  be  unsatisfactory,  besides  the  circumstance  which  you  have  just  now  referred  to, 
namely,  the  want  of  a classical  assistant? — I know  not  at  this  moment  whether  the  morn- 
ing hours  are  spent  in  the  way  I suggested. 

18891.  Mr.  Stephens. — I believe  your  suggestion  was,  that  the  business  should  commence 
with  morning  prayer,  and  that  the  master  should  be  in  the  school  from  half-past  seven  till 
nine  ? — Certainly  ; but  not  as  to  the  prayer,  because  that  is  attended  to  at  another  period. 

Though  it  is  usual  to  open  a school  with  prayer,  I consider  it  an  optional  thing. 

18892.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  why  did  you  not  call  your  co-trustces  together,  and 
pass  a by-law  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Ilodgens  between  half-past  seven  o’clock 
and  nine  o clock  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  a right  to  interfere  in  such  a way ; but  I 
think  it  is  a very  fair  suggestion.  I will  state  the  suggestion  from  you. 

18893.  Chairman. — 1 must  ask  you  this  question  at  Dr.  Ilodgens'  request: — Do  you 
not  think  that  the  good  conduct  of  the  school  is  shown  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Ilodgens’ 
pupils,  even  recently  ?- -They  are  highly  creditable  to  the  school.  Some  lads  have  lately 
entered  colleg-e  from  the  school,  and  they  entered  in  a very  distinguished  manner — one 
distinguished  in  Hebrew ; another,  distinguished  in  classics,  got  a very  high  place  upon 
entering. 

18894.  Mr.  Allin  desires  that  I should  ask  you  these  questions.  Did  other  parties 
besides  Mr.  Meade  and  himself  make  complaints  to  you  respecting  the  management  of  the 
school? — I have  no  recollection  at  this  moment.  I heard  unfavourable  observations, 
generally,  about  the  school,  but  no  regular  communication. 

18895.  You  heard  such  a complaint,  at  all  events,  as  would  make  it  your  duty  to  speak 
to  the  master  of  the  school  ? — No. 

18896.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent  to  Lord  Midleton,  with 
reference  to  the  state  and  management  of  the  school  ? — I had. 

18897.  Did  he  make  a complaint  as  to  the  management  of  the  school  ? — He  made  no 
statement  in  the  way  of  a formal  complaint  to  me.  We  were  talking  about  the  school. 

T wisli  to  observe,  that  independently  of  the  business  of  the  school,  what  has  appeared 
before  you  has  caused  great  pain  and  distress  of  mind  to  me.  I am  a minister  of  peace, 
and  would  make  peace  if  I could  ; and  it  was  with  the  greatest  possible  regret  I heard 
the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  both  sides  in  this  inquiry.  They  caused  me  more 
pain  than  I can  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Eliza  Keneh  sworn  and  examined.  Mrs.  a.  E.  Keneh. 

18S98.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — Tore  Cottage,  near  Midleton. 

18899.  Have  any  sons  of  yours  been  pupils  in  Midleton  school? — Yes;  the  only  two  I 
have  were  placed  with  Dr.  Ilodgens  for  a few  weeks. 

18900.  Did  you  remove  them  from  the  school? — I did  certainly  remove  them,  but  it  was 
on  account  of  both  of  them  having  hooping  cough. 

18901.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  care  and  attention  shown  by  the  master  to  your  sons 
while  they  were  pupils  in  the  school  ?— As  to  whether  they  improved  I could  not  sav. 

They  were  there  but  a very  few  weeks.  They  were  both  very  young — one  was  about  eight, 
and  the  other  nine.  I could  not  answer  truly  whether  they  improved  or  not. 

18902.  Could  you  state  exactly  how  long  they  were  pupils  in  the  school? — To  the  best 
of  my  belief,  five  weeks. 

18903.  Did  you  request  any  relative  to  examine  the  boys  before  you  withdrew  them 
from  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  progress  they  had  made  ? — j believe 
a cousin  of  theirs  did  examine  them  one  day,  but  I am  not  quite  certain.  Tire  circumstance 
was  brought  to  my  remembrance,  but  I am  not  quite  certain. 

18904.  Was  that  examination  by  your  desire  ? — Not  that  I remember.  I do  not  remember 
it  at  all.  It  totally  escaped  my  memory,  and  I was  reminded  of  it.  He  took  up  a Latin 
grammar.  They  had  been  only  just  put  into  Latin,  so  that  the  examination  could  not 
have  been  very  great. 

18905.  Was  their  cousin  aware  of  their  state  of  proficiency  when . they  went  to  the 
school  ? — He  was.  He  knew  they  were  not  under  the  care  of  any  one  but  myself.  They 
never  saw  a Latin  book  till  they  went  to  Dr.  Hodgens. 

18906.  They  knew  no  Latin  when  they  went  to  the  school  ? — They  did  not- 

18907.  He  desired  to  ascertain  on  that  examination  how  much  knov/ledge  of  Latin  they 
acquired  during  five  or  six  weeks  ? — Perhaps  so. 

18908.  Did  ho  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  their  proficiency? — I believe  he  said  they 
did  not  know  much.  It  entirely  escaped  my  memory  till  a person  brought  it  to  my  recol- 
lection this  morning. 

18909.  You  have  stated  that  you  removed  your  sons  in  consequence  of  their  having  the 
hooping  cough? — Yes;  at  that  time  there  was  no  school  but  Dr.  Ilodgens'.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  they  were  very  bad  with  the  hooping  cough,  Mr.  Kcardon  came  to  the  town. 

J said  to  my  relatives  I would  go  and  see  would  he  teach  my  sons  from  ten  till  three,  as 
they  were  in  a delicate  state  of  health.  Dr.  Hodgens’  writing  master  attended  the  school 
before  breakfast,  and  as  my  boys  lived  in  the  country  they  were  not  able  to  go  twice  in 
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Miuletok.  the  day.  I went  to  Mr.  Reardon,  and  lie  said  he  would  teach  them  from  ten  till  three. 

rheMidteton  On  account  only  I sent  them,  for  they  could  not  go  at  the  early  hour  at  which  Dr. 

Endowed.  School.  Hodgens’  writing  master  attended  school. 

Mrs.  A'. 'is.  Kcneh.  18910.  Mr.  Allin  desires  that  1 should  ask  these  questions.: — Where  are  your  sons  at  pre- 
sent?—My  eldest  son  is  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  King’s,  at  Ennis  College,  and  the  other  is  at 
Mr.  Reardon’s,  in  this  town. 

18911.  Did  you  ever  make  a complaint  to  any  member  of  your  own  family,  or  in  then- 
presence  complain  of  your  sons’  inadequate  proficiency  ? — I do  not  remember  that  I did  ; 
but  I was  told  by  several  people  that  my  sons  were  too  young  to  be  sent  to  such  a school. 
I said,  time  would  tell ; but  they  were  not  at  it  long  enough  for  me  to  judge. 

18912.  Did  you  make  any  statement  respecting  your  being  dissatisfied  with  their  pro- 
gress, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbings  ? — 1 have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
it ; if  I did,  it  has  totally  escaped  my  memory. 

18913.  Dr.  Ilodgens  desires  that  I should  ask  whether  you  have  not  a near  relative  who  is 
one  of  the  assistants  at  Dr.  King’s  school,  at  Ennis  ? — No.  Their  cousin  is  the  rector’s 
curate  in  the  town. 

18914.  [ Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — Mr.  Gibbings  is  here  to  give  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Keneh ; she  only  says  that  she  does  not  remember  it. 

1S915.  Dr.  Andreivs. — How  does  it  affect  the  case  whether  she  had  a conversation  with 
Mrs.  Gibbings,  which  she  does  not  remember.  We  are  not  inquiring  after  conversations 
which  are  unimportant ; the  children  were  only  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  school. 

18916.  Chairman. — I regard  that  as  quite  conclusive.  As  they  were  but  so  short 
a time  at  the  school,  the  question  as  to  their  progress  is  not  worth  discussing.] 

Eev.  j.  it.  Cotter.  Rev.  Joseph  Rogerson  Cotter  sworn  and  examined. 

18917.  Chairman. — Do  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Midleton  ? — No;  1 reside  at 
Dunmorc  Rectory,  the  other  side  of  Cork. 

18918.  Have  any  sons  of  yours  been  pupils  in  Midleton  school  ? — Yes  ; four : there  are 
two  at  present. 

18919.  How  long  have  they  been  pupils  in  the  school? — These  two  have  been  but  a short 
time.  A son  of  mine,  who  is  now  a clergyman,  was  there  a considerable  time  ; he  was 
prepared  for  college  by  Dr.  Hodgens,  and  distinguished  himself,  and  got  honors.  The 
other  lad  finished  there,  for  a year,  before  he  went  up  to  enter. 

18920.  He  was  there  only  a year? — Only  one  year,  to  finish  and  prepare  him  for 
college. 

18921.  How  long  have  the  two  boys,  who  are  now  pupils  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  been  in  the 
school? — Not  very  long. 

18922.  How  long? — 1 should  think  only  about  two  months  now. 

18923.  1 shall  ask  no  question  with  reference  to  the  progress  made  by  the  boys,  who 
have  been  only  two  months  at  the  school ; 1 think  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Court.  With  respect  to  your  son,  who  was  a year  at  the  school,  will  you  state  what 
opinion  you  formed  with  respect  to  the  care  which  Dr.  Hodgens  manifested  in  looking 
after  his  conduct  and  studies  ? — A most  favourable  opinion  in  every  way,  both  as  to  his 
progress  in  education,  and  as  to  his  conduct.  There  is  not  a young  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  though  he  is  my  son,  I say  it,  that  has  a higher  or  more  estimable  character. 

18924.  Did  you  examine  him,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  knowledge  in  classics, 
and  other  things,  he  possessed  before  ho  went  to  Dr.  Hodgens’  school? — No  ; I do  not 
think  I did  examine  him  specially;  but  we  have  often  communicated  on  classical  and 
scientific  subjects,  so  that  I always  knew  his  proficiency ; and  1 think  he  owed  his 
Hebrew,  for  which  he  got  premiums,  if  I do  not  mistake,  entirely  to  Dr.  Hodgens. 

18925.  Did  he  enter  college  direct  from  Midleton  school  ? — 1 think  so ; it  is  some  time 
since ; he  is  a clergyman  now. 

18926.  You  cannot  remember  whether  you  sent  him  to  any  other  school,  or  placed 
him  under  any  private  tutor,  in  the  interval  between  his  leaving  school  and  entering 
Trinity  College? — Certainly  not. 

18927.  Then,  whatever  knowledge  of  Hebrew  he  possesses,  you  say,  he  must  have 
obtained  from  Dr.  Hodgens  ? — I think  so ; he  is  here,  and  can  be  examined  himself. 

18928.  Was  your  son  a boarder? — He  was. 

18929.  Can  you  state  in  what  year,  or  years,  he  was  a boarder,  resident  in  the  school  ? 
— Well,  I cannot  say  exactly;  he  was  ordained,  I think,  last  July  twelve  months;  he 
spent  the  intermediate  time  in  college,  as  usual. 

18930.  I suppose  it  is  about  eight  years  since  he  entered  college? — Not  so  long  as  that; 
the  time  spent  in  college  is,  I.  believe,  four  years. 

18931.  Can  you  not  recollect  when  he  entered  college? — I cannot. 

18932.  We  find  it  hard  to  get  at  dates? — I have  sixteen  children,  and  1 find  it  hard  to 
recollect  their  names. 

18933.  Had  you  means  yourself  of  knowing  whether  the  discipline  of  the  school  was 
good  during  the  year  that  your  son  was  a pupil  in  it  ? — Not  only  during  that  year,  but  I 
think  ever  since  Dr.  Hodgens’  appointment,  more  or  less,  I had  the  means  of  knowing  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  school,  and  I will  be  happy  to  give  my  opinion  on  it. 

18934.  I did  not  say  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  I asked  as  to  the  discipline  maintained  in  it,  and  whether  you  had  any  actual 
knowledge  yourself  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  while  your  son  was  a pupil  in  it  ? — I 
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had  opportunities  of  knowing  if  it  was  at  all  defective,  and  I do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  Midlkton. 
any  thing  to  make  me  think  it  was.  

18935.  State  what  opportunities  you  had? — I used  to  come  and  spend  a day  or  two 
frequently.  i 0H™  po)(.'er' 

18936.  Were  you  over  present  in  the  schoolroom  ? — I was. 

18937.  And  in  the  dormitories  ? — No,  not  in  the  dormitories. 

18938.  Were  you  so  often  in  the  schoolroom  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  what  was  the 
general  discipline  that  was  maintained  in  the  school? — Well,  1 cannot  say  I was  so  often 
as  to  be  able  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  that  point ; but  I never  knew  any  thing  to 
the  contrary. 

18939-  You  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  discipline  of  the  school? — Thoroughly 
satisfied. 

18940.  Will  you  add  that  you  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  the 
establishment? — Well,  I think  I may  say  that  I am  quite  satisfied,  especially  as  it  is  at 
present,  because  every  thing  has  been  more  looked  to.  I conceive  it  is  admirably  conducted. 

18941.  What  opinion  do  you  pronounce  with  respect  to  the  discipline  and  general 
conduct  of  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  ? — A most  favourable  one. 

18942.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  what  discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school 
now  ? — I sometimes  spend  a few  days  there,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  every  thing 
in  it  at  present.  1 know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

18943.  Do  you  know  so  much  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  a due  and  proper 
discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school  ? — The  fact  is,  I have  such  full  confidence  in  its  being 
done,  that  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter.  I was  confident  it 
was  done. 

18944.  Then  it  is  with  you  a matter  of  opinion  and  confidence,  rather  than  a matter  of 
conviction  arising  from  actual  knowledge  ? — 1 never  made  a scrutiny  with  that  special 
object. 

18945.  Dr.  Hodgens  desires  that  I should  ask  these  questions.  Whether  you  are 
not  his  father-in-law? — Yes. 

18946.  Does  that  connexion  give  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  and  satisfying  yourself 
as  to  the  general  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  establishment  ? — I should  say  so;  because 
it  naturally  leads  me  to  have  many  communications  of  a confidential  nature  with  Dr. 

Hodgens,  and  with  my  own  children  in  the  school;  and  I have  heard  Dr.  Hodgens  express 
his  own  feeling  with  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  what  his 
efforts  always  were  to  keep  up  discipline:  for  instance,  I heard  him  say  how  very  anxious 
he  was  always  to  have  the  doors  locked  at  night. 

18947.  You  have  been  resident  in  the  house,  and  are  you  yourself  aware  whether  the 
doors  were  locked  ? — I did  not  know  whether  they  were. 

189-18.  You  believed  Dr.  Hodgens’  assurance  on  the  subject? — Oh,  yes. 

1 8949.  Dr.  Hodgens  desires  that  I should  put  this  question  to  you.  What  is  your 
opinion  and  experience  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  school  ? — I feel  it  as  a duty 
1 owe  both  to  myself  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  to  state,  that  from  my  own 
personal  observation  and  experience  I think  the  moral  and  religious  system  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  pupils  in  Midleton  school  is  admirable ; that  it  is  fit  to  be  a pattern  not  only 
to  other  schools,  but  to  Christian  families.  If  the  Commissioners  will  permit  me  I will 
just  mention  the  details  of  what  I have  so  often,  ever  since  I was  acquainted  with  the 
school,  many  years  ago,  been  witness  to,  and  taken  an  edified  part  in  myself.  In  fact, 
gentlemen,  it  surprised  me  very  much,  and  1 can  only  account  for  it  because  I am  sure 
Dr.  Hodgens  would  not  do  any  thing  which  he  did  not  think  in  his  own 

18950.  Do  not  refer  unnecessarily  to  persons.  Depose  to  facts  within  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — Yes,  I am  coming  to  facts.  That  the  moral  and  religious  system  pursued  in  the 
school  should  be  called  in  question,  surprised  me.  I will  now  detail  the  facts  which  I 
observed  myself.  When  the  nine  o’clock  bell  rang  we  all  assembled,  and  I was  always 
anxious,  for  my  own  edification,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  We  all  assembled  around 
the  breakfast  table.  Dr.  Hodgens  sits  down,  and  with  an  emphatic  voice  and  manner, 
in  themselves  a good  lesson  to  the  pupils,  and  as  a chapter  in  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read, 
he  solemnly  reads  a chapter  from  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  He  then  makes 
short  but  valuable  practical  and  spiritual  commentary  upon  the  loading  points  of  the  chapter, 
with  that  brevity  which  is  suited  to  young  persons.  All  of  us  then  kneel  down  to  prayer, 
and  Dr.  Hodgens  offers  up  with  that  pleasing  variety  which  we  all  seek  for,  and  which  is 
pleasing  especially  to  young  persons,  to  engage  their  attention  which  tires  of  form,  he  offers 
up  an  extempore  prayer  of  the  most  edifying,  admirable,  and  spiritual  kind,  introducing  into 
it  allusions  to  his  pupils,  to  their  toils,  their  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  for  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them  in  their  future  life,  and  then  also  upon  their  studies  for  that  day. 

The  prayer,  which  is  just  of  a proper  length,  being  over,  when  we  rise  from  our  knees  we 
all  come  round  the  table  again,  and  Dr.  Hodgens  solemnly  asks  the  divine  blessing  upon 
the  meal  we  are  about  to  partake  of.  Then,  as  we  are  all  sitting  down,  every  boy  in  detail 
repeats  a passage  from  the  Bible,  which  he  is  required  to  commit  to  memory,  and  then  we 
enter  upon  our  breakfast.  The  same  is  done  in  the  evening  at  seven  o’clock,  with  the 
exception  of  the  passages  from  the  Bible,  with  respect  to  their  being  committed  to  memory. 

The  same  edifying  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  given  in  the  evening.  This  is 
just  a simple  detail.  I cannot  imagine  how  it  could  have  happened  that  Mr.  Allin 

1S951.  You  are  again  entering  into  what  is  objectionable  ? — Because  I do  not  think  any 
one  who  was  aware  of  what  I have  stated  would  for  a moment  have  called  in  question 
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the  admirable  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school.  I am  so  confident 
about  it  that  in  fact  what  I state  now  I state  just  as  if  I was  before  the  last  tribunal.  It  is 
what  I feel  and  what  I know.  I thought  it  strange  it  could  happen  that  such  things 
were  unknown  to  parties  living  near.  They  might  have  been  mistaken.  I should  say  that  I 
wished  for  a reconciliation.  Like  Mr.  Jones,  I was  for  peace.  I was  very  near,  I believe, 
bringing  the  parties  to  shake  hands  with  each  other.  Unfortunately  I did  not  succeed. 

I think  Mr.  Allin  acted  under  a mistake 

18952.  Avoid  reference  to  persons,  and  confine  your  attention  to  facts,  if  you  have  any 
thing  further  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school? — The 
instruction  I speak  of,  in  the  morning  and  evening  was  so  admirable  that  the  only  thing  I 

would  wish  to  improve  upon,  if  it  could  be  done 

18953.  You  are  deviating? — I am  coming  to  the  point.  It  would  be  well  if  the  day 
boys  could  be  present  at  it,  but  I suppose  it  is  considered  like  a family  prayer. 

18954.  You  are  digressing  into  an  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  done? — I was  going  to 
state  that  1 had  not  many  opportunities  of  knowing  about  the  instruction  given  in  the  day.  I 
was  called  upon  on  one  occasion  to  enter  into  a catechetical  examination  about  fifteen  months, 
or  a year  and  a-half  ago ; and  I think  I awarded  premiums  to  one  or  two  for  good  answering. 
1 cannot  say  that  I could  undertake  to  answer  for  the  regularity  of  that.  If  I may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  I would  say  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  morning  and 
evening  religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  that  edifying,  simple,  and  intelligible  manner, 
which  I feel  are  suited  to  catch  the  consciences  of  young  people.  I think  it  is  injudicious 
to  overcharge  with  religious  instruction  young  minds.  Much  as  I would  wish  to  have  every 
young  person  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  word  of  God,  still,  I would  be  cautious  in 
overcharging  them.  Therefore,  I would  not  attach  much  importance  to  my  not  knowing 
about  the  religious  instruction  of  the  day  boys.  No  doubt  they  have  it  at  home. 

18955.  [Thomas  Allin,  Esq. — I hand  in  a letter  from  your  Secretary  to  show  that  I merely 
attend  here  at  his  request,  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

18956.  Secretary. — This  is  a letter  written  to  Mr.  Allin  by  myself: — 

‘•Imperial  Hotel,  Cork,  24th  August,  1855. 

“Dear  Sir, — After  you  left,  the  Commissioners  decided  on  one  or  two  of  their  body  going 
to  Midleton  to-morrow  to  visit  the  school,  and  inquire  about  its  present  state  on  the  spot ; 
and  they  will  send  for  you,  and  hear  what  you  have  to  suggest. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ W.  Neilson  Hancock. 

“ T.  Allin,  j.p.  Midleton,” 

18957.  That  suggestion  had  reference  to  the  future  appointment  of  the  master.  Mr. 
Allin  did  not  say  a word  to  me  as  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  school.  The  information  the 
Commissioners  received  as  to  that,  was  from  another  source.] 

Rev.  j.  White.  The  Rev.  James  White,  sworn  and  examined. 

17958-  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

18959.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Inchegeela,  Cork  county.  I had  my  son  at  Dr.  Hodgens' 
School  since  February  last.  He  is  going  through  the  half-yearly  examination,  and  he  stood 
one  already. 

18960.  Did  you  know  the  progress  your  son  had  made  when  you  sent  him  to  school  ? — 
I did,  very  well.  1 had  been  a principal  of  a school  myself  for  four  years. 

18961.  What  age  is  your  son  ? — He  is  now  fifteen,  I should  say. 

18962.  Have  you  examined  him  recently? — Yes;  I have  always  examined  him.  I taught 
him  myself  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament. 

18963.  Are  you  satisfied  with  his  progress  ? — He  exceeded  my  expectations. 

18964.  Is  he  a boy  of  considerable  talent? — 1 think  he  is  a boy  of  excellent  talent,  but 
not  considerable ; I really  did  not  expect  he  would  do  so  much  as  he  has  done. 

18965.  During  the  time  he  has  been  at  the  school  have  you  been  at  it  frequently? I 

have. 

18966.  How  long  have  you  remained  on  each  visit  ? — I remained  two  days  at  a time. 
18967.  Were  you  much  in  the  schoolroom  during  that  time? — I have  been  in  and  out 
amongst  the  boys,  but  I have  not  examined  the  school. 

18968.  You  had  not  much  opportunity  of  observing  its  general  conduct  during  the 
short  visits  you  made  there  ? — Except  in  the  intercourse  with  them. 

1 8969-  With  whom  ? — The  pupils,  at  plav-hours. 

18970.  But  you  yourself  have  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  your  boy  at  that 
school ; and  have  you  been  also  satisfied  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school,  so 
far  as  you  saw  them?. — 1 concur  in  what  Mr.  Cotter  mentioned,  with  regard  to  prayer  and 
those  things.  I admire  the  regulations  be  stated  exceedingly  ; I think  there  is  a peculiar 
solemnity  and  solidity  about  them.  Every  part  of  the  instruction  I think  superior  to  any 
thing  I ever  met,  and  I have  been  a principal  in  school  myself.  I know  that  at  schools  iii 
Dublin  business  does  not  commence  till  after  breakfast ; that  is  the  case  at  the  very  first 
school  in  Dublin,  the  late  Dr.  Flynn’s. 

1897L  Does  it  not  commence  before  breakfast  for  the  boarders? — No;  I think  they 
have  only  pi-ayer. 

18972.  Are  they  not  in  the  school  before  breakfast? — Not  the  day  boys. 

18973.  I am  asking  about  the  boarders? — The  day  boys  are  not  in  the  school  before 
breakfast ; I know  nothing  about  the  boarders.  The  regulations  in  schools  vary  according 
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t°  cireumstenecs;  and  even  in  the  case  of  this  very  school,  you  see  from  the  documents 
which  have  been  read,  what  great  alterations  have  been  made. 

18974.  But  if  there  is  a rule  that  business  should  commence  before  ten  o’clock  or  before 
breakfast,  do  you  not  consider  it  desirable  the  master  should  be  present  to  see  that  disci- 
pline is  observed,  and  that  the  school  is  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be  ?— No  doubt,  provided 
he  has  no  instruction  to  give.  lie  may  be  preparing  himself  for  those  who  are  to  come  after 

18975.  Is  it  not  desirable  he  should  be  there  himself  to  see  that  proper  discipline  was 
observed  ?— It  would  be  desirable,  but  I .do  not  conceive  it  at  all  necessary. 

18976.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

18977.  Do  you  think  his  presence  would  be  advantageous  ?— I do  ; I admit  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I think  his  arrangements 
are  such,  that  if  they  were  carried  out  with  energy  in  the  remaining  hours,  any  attention 
he  could  give  m the  morning  would  be  overpaid. 

John  Goggin,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


18978.  Dr.  Andrews— How  far  do  you  live  from  Midleton  ?— About  a mile  and  a-half 

18979.  Have  you  had  any  sons  at  Dr.  Ilodgens’  school  ? — I had  a son  at  it 

1S980.  When?— About  1849,  or  1850. 

18981.  Where  is  he? — He  is  in  court. 

18982.  Did  he  go  to  college  ? — Yes,  he  entered  college. 

18983.  Was  his  progress  in  Dr.  Ilodgens’  school  satisfactory  ?— He  says  nothing  could 
be  more  so.  Dr.  Ilodgens  paid  him  the  greatest  attention ; arid  he  kindly  instructed  him 
during  over-hours. 

18984.  What  hours  ? — I often  heard  him  state,  in  the  evenings.  He  was  a day  boy. 

18985.  You  state  only  what  you  heard  your  son  say?— Yes,  and  I firmly  believe  what 
he  said.  Nobody  could  be  kinder  or  more  attentive  to  him  than  Dr.  Ilodgens ; he  said  so 
a hundred  times.  I may  mention,  that  immediately  on  his  leaving  Dr.  Hodgens’  school 
he  went  to  college,  and  lie  got  the  first  exhibition  prize  there.  . ’ 

18986.  Was  it  the  Midleton  exhibition  he  got  ? — Yes. 

18987.  Of  course  he  entered  directly  from  the  school? — Yes. 

18988.  How  long  had  he  been  with  Dr.  Hodgens  ? — I should  say  a year  and  a-half.  He 
had  been  with  the  best  of  all  masters  before,  Mr.  Turpin,  for,  I believe,  a couple  of 
years.  r 

t 18989-  Did  you  visit  the  school  often  yourself  during  the  time  your  son  was  there? 

Never.  I may  have  been  there,  but  I do  not  remember. 


Richard  Mason  Goggin,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

18990.  Dr.  Andrews — Are  you  a graduate  of  Trinity  College? — No. 

18991.  Are  you  still  in  college  ? — Not  for  some  years. 

18992.  You  got  the  Midleton  exhibition  ? — Yes. 

18993.  In  what  year  did  you  get  it? — In  1S49,  I think. 

18994.  Were  you  a pupil  of  Dr.  Hodgens’  ? — I was. 

18995.  For  how  long? — I think  somewhat  less  than  .a  year,  latterly;  but  when  Dr. 
Ilodgens  was  assisting  Mr.  Turpin,  I had  the  advantage  of  his  tuition  for,  I believe  a 
longer  period. 

18996.  You  were  with  Mr.  Turpin  while  he  was  master? — Yes. 

18997.  And  you  continued  at  the  school  after  Mr.  Turpin  resigned  ? — I did  not  go  imme- 
diately to  Dr.  Hodgens.  There  was  an  interval  between  my  leaving  Mr.  Turpin  and  my 
going  to  Dr.  Hodgens. 

18998.  You  were  something  under  a year  with  him  ? — About  nine  months. 

18999.  During  the  time  you  were  at  the  school  did  you  get  any  extra  assistance  from 
Dr.  Hodgens  ? — I did. 

19000.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? — He  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  after 
school-hours. 

19001.  What  time? — About  an  hour  daily.  * 

19002.  For  what  period  ? — For  the  last  three  months.  I cannot  say  precisely. 

19003.  That  was  preparing  you  for  the  exhibition  ? — Yes. 

19004.  During  the  time  you  were  at  the  school  did  you  observe  any  irregularity  in  it  ? — 
That  is  a very  general  question. 

19005.  Do  you  know  what  irregularities  mean  ? Did  you  observe  any  at  the  school? 

I would  say,  perhaps,  that  the  boys  had  too  much  of  their  own  way.  That  arose  from  Dr. 
Ilodgens’  gentleness.  He  is  adverse  to  any  thing  like  severity. 

19006.  In  what  respect  had  they  too  much  of  their  own  way  ? — I do  not  remember  any 
thing  particular.  Perhaps  they  were  a little  too  noisy. 

19007-  When  ? — During  school-hours. 

19008.  Could  you  remember  any  of  the  irregularities  that  occurred  during  school-hours  ? 
— I remember  nothing  of  the  sort,  except  things  of  that  nature.  They  were  scarcely  under 
sufficient  restraint. 

19009.  Who  was  the  assistant-master  while  you  were  there  ? — Mr.  Waring. 

19010.  Was  he  there  during  the  entire  time  ? — lie  was  absent  occasionally.  He  had  to 
go  to  Dublin. 

19011.  Did  you  observe  any  pea-shooting  during  school-hours  ? — Yes;  I think  I remem- 
ber something  of  the  sort,  not  to  any  extent. 
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19012.  Shooting  berries? — Yes,  something  of  that. 

19013.  Crackers?— I remember  nothing  of  that,  and  very  little  of  the  other. 

19011.  And  detonators  ? — No ; I do  not  remember. 

19015.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  boys  smoking? — I do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  any, 
certainly  not  in  school. 

19010.  Did  you  see  any  about  the  grounds? — No;  1 do  not  recollect;  1 am  sure  1 did 
not. 

19017.  You  were  only  a day  scholar  ? — Only  a day  scholar. 

19018.  When  you  saw  the  pea-shooting,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  was  it  restrained? 
Was  Mr.  Waring  able  to  restrain  it  ? — I cannot  say  exactly.  I am  sure  he  would  not  have 
suffered  it  to  be  done  openly.  I do  not  remember  any  particular  instance. 

19019.  Do  you  rememborhim  restraining  it  ? — Not  that  in  particular. 

19020.  Do  you  remember  him  taking  any  particular  means  to  prevent  it  ? — Not  that  in 
particular-. 

19021.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Hodgens  doing  any  thing  in  consequence  of  pea-shooting? 
— I have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

19022.  Were  you  aware  of  any  of  the  hoys  being  out  with  guns? — I never  saw  them 
with  guns  outside  or  within  bounds. 

191)23.  Have  you  ever  seen  a gun  in  the  school  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

19024.  Were  you' at  the  school  when  Dr.  Hodgens  sent  away  boys  for  any  offence?— I 
do  not  recollect.  I was  not. 

19025.  Were  you  there  when  Dr.  Hodgens  sent  away  any  boy  for  smoking,  or  smoking 
and  drinking? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

19026.  What  interval  was  there  between  the  time  of  your  leaving  Mr.  Turpin  and  going 
to  Dr.  Hodgens? — I cannot  say  exactly  ; Perhaps  three  or  four  years.  I resumed  in  1848. 

1 9027.  About  what  time  of  the  year  ? — About  February.  I entered  for  the  exhibition  in 
November. 

19028.  From  February  to  November  you  were  with  Dr.  Hodgens? — Yes;  about  nine 
months. 

19029.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  getting  the  exhibition  from  your 
having  been  only  nine  months  in  the  school? — No  ; because  I had  been  "with  Mr.  Turpin 
before. 

19030.  When  you  left  the  school  to  enter  college  did  you  get  a certificate  from  Dr. 
Hodgens  to  enable  you  to  claim  the  Midleton  exhibition? — It  is  very  long  since,  and  I do 
not  recollect;  but  I remember  that  there  was  no  difficulty.  I have  only  to  say  that  I expe- 
rienced the  kindest  attention  from  Dr.  Hodgens  during  the  entire  time  I was  at  the  school. 


B.  Haekett,  Esq.  Bartholomew  I-Iaekctt,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

19031.  Dr.  Andrews What  is  your  occupation? — I reside  in  this  neighbourhood  as  a 

miller. 

19032.  Have  you  had  any  children  at  the  Midleton  school,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hodgens  ? — One  boy. 

19033.  At  what  time? — About  four  years  ago.  He  was  at  the  school  for  a year,  or  a 
little  more  than  a year. 

19034.  Did  he  go  to  any  profession? — No;  he  was  very  young  at  the  time.  He  was 
only  thirteen  years  old.  lie  is  still  going  to  school. 

19035.  Is  he  still  going  to  Dr.  Hodgens’  school? — No. 

19036.  When  did  he  leave  it  ? — About  four  years  ago. 

19G37-  What  school  is  he  at  now  ?— At  a school  in  the  town.  When  Mr.  O'Reardon 
came  hero  he  went  to  him. 

19038.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  your  son  made  while  he  was  at  Dr.  Ilodgcns' 
school  ? — Particularly  so. 

19039.  You  probably  sent  him  to  Mr.  O’Reardon,  because  of  some  personal  preference 
for  that  gentleman  ? — Simply,  because  1 was  requested  by  the  parish  priest,  who  wished 
to  establish  a Catholic  school  here.  I was  influenced  solely  in  removing  my  son  from  Dr. 
Hodgens’  school  by  the  request  of  the  parish  priest. 

19040.  While  your  son  was  at  Dr.  Hodgens’,  did  you  visit  the  school  ? — 1 do  not.  recol- 
lect ever  having  seen  Dr.  Ilodgcns,  till  this  very  day,  and  he  may  be  equally  ignorant  of 
my  appearance.  I never  had  the  least  intercourse  with  him. 


William  Ilackett,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

19041.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a miller. 

19042.  Are  you  in  partnership  with  the  last  gentleman  ? — I am.  He  is  my  brother. 

19043-  Had  you  a son  in  Midleton  school  ? — Yes ; It  is  about  four  years  since  he  left  it. 
He  was  there  at  the  same  time  as  my  nephew.  They  were  both  about  a year  at  the  school, 
till  1851. 

19044-  Did  you  remove  him  from  Dr.  Hodgens’  school? — Yes,  for  the  same  reason  my 
brother  has  stated,  at  the  request  of  the  parish  priest,  who  wished  to  have  a Catholic 
school  in  the  town. 

19045.  You  sent  him,  then,  to  Mr.  Reardon’s  school? — Yes. 

19046.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  made  whilst  at  Dr.  Hodgens'  school  ? — 
Very  much  so,  indeed. 
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19047.  Are  you  aware  of  any  relative  of  yours  havingbeen  at  Dr.  Hodgens’  school  while 
your  son  was  there  ? — My  nephew,  and  there  was  another  nephew,  a young  lad  named 
O’Donohoe.  He  was  removed  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as  my  son,  and  at  the  same 
time. 

19048.  And  went  to  Mr.  Reardon’s? — Yes,  went  to  Mr.  Reardon’s. 


Rev.  Edward  Hodgens  further  examined. 

19049-  Dr.  Andrews — You  were  asked  yesterday  to  produce  the  account  book  from 
which  you  were  enabled  to  make  the  returns  you  sent  to  the  Commissioners.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  any  private  entries  in  the  book.  We  wish  merely  to  look  at  the  matters 
connected  with  the  school  and  with  the  inquiry  ? — It  is  all  an  account,  except  the  names  of 
the  pupils. 

19050.  Can  you  give  in  the  names  of  the  boarders  you  had  in  1852 — you  have  returned 
that  you  had  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

19051.  Can  you  tell  who  were  your  boarders  in  1853?— Yes. 

19052.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  boarders  you  had  , in  1854? — Yes;  they  are 
on  the  paper  I hand  in.  [List  is  delivered  in.] 

19053.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  your'day  scholars  in  1852  and  1853  ? — Yes ; they 
are  on  that  paper.  There  is  one  name  I am  doubtful  about. 

19054.  Can  you  do  the  same  as  to  1854  ? — Yes ; the  name  is  given. 

19055.  Are  free  pupils  included  under  the  designation  of  “ day  scholars  ?” — No,  they  are 
in  addition.  There  have  been  five  every  year,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  six. 

19056.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  boys  as  to  whom  you  made  returns  to  the 
Clare-street  Board  ? — I could  not,  unless  I had  the  dates  of  the  returns. 

19057.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  names  of  your  assistants  ? — Yes ; they  are  on  the  paper. 

19058.  ( Secretary. — Mr.  Waring,  from  February,  1848,  to  January,  1853 ; Mons.  Berne, 
from  April,  2,  1852.  Mr.  Tudor,  from  November  10,  1853,  died  March  9,  1854;  Mr. 
Johnston,  April  16,  1854,  to  October  18,  1855.  That  shows  a vacancy  in  the  second 
mastership  from  January  to  November,  1853.] 

19059.  It  is  exactly  eight  months  and  the  summer  vacation. 

19060.  Dr.  Andrews. — One  month  more  would  have  made  it  a year? — That  was  the 
period  I made  the  application  to  the  four  Fellows  I have  named. 

19061.  Chairman. — Has  any  gentleman  present  any  further  evidence  to  offer  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  Midleton  school,  or  with  reference  to  the  state  and  management  of  any 
other  school  in  the  county  of  Cork,  or  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork  ? 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES.— YOL.  II. 


Dublin,  December  6th , 1855. 
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April  11  th,  1856. 
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Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  . 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.,  . 

John  Barlow,  Esq., 

December  7th, 

1855.  • 

. 17 

April  12  th,  1856. 
Addison  Hone,  Esq.,  . 

159,  168 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  . 

. 18 

John  E.  Hyndman,  Esq., 

162,  171 

John  Barlow,  Esq., 

. 18 

Francis  William  Brady,  Esq., . 166 

169,  172 

December  17  tli, 

1855. 

John  Mallet,  Esq.,  . . 169 

172,  177 
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. 80 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  . 

172,  179 

William  Crozier,  Esq., 

. 32 

Eev.  Lewis  A.  Le  Pan, 

174,  178 

Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes, 

. 33 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Star, 

178, 179 

Mr.  James  Brangan,  . 
Mr.  Patrick  Early, 

34,  39,  42 
36,  40 

May  Uth,  1856. 
John  Barlow,  Esq., 

. 180 

Mr;  Peter  Carey, 

Mr.  Eohert  M‘Keman, 

. 37 

. 38 

May  15  th,  1856. 
John  Barlow,  Esq., 

. 202 

James  Peebles,  Esq.,  . 

. 38 

Edward  Berwick,  Esq., 

. 218 

Mr.  Lawrence  Cuffe,  . 

. 39 

Professor  William  Nesbitt, 

. 220 

Mr.  Thomas  Moffett,  . 

. 41 

Hercules  MacDonnell,  Esq.,  . 

. 223 

Henry  Baker,  Esq., 
Eev.  Digges  La  Touche, 

41,  42 
. 42 

May  st,  1856. 
Eev.  John  William  Stubbs, 

232,  233 

Eev.  J.  W.  Hallowell, 

. 42 

William  Pidgeon,  Esq., 

232,  247 

Eev.  S.  M.  West, 

52,  53 

Eev.  Eichard  Ardill,  . . 

233,  248 

December  18  th, 
Eev.  Eichai-d  Ardill,  . 

1855. 

. 54 

November  10  th,  1856. 
Eichard  Davis  Webb,  Esq.,  . 

. 249 

Eev.  John  William  Stubbs,  . 

. 72 

Eobert  Murray,  Esq.,  . 

. 250 

William  Pidgeon,  Esq., 

. 76 

Alexander  Thom,  Esq., 

. 252 

December  19  th. 

1855. 

Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq., 

254,  263 

Eev.  Eichard  Ardill,  . 

77,  82 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  . 

. 263 

Eev.  John  William  Stubbs,  . 

77,  89 

Eev.  Hugh  Hamilton, 

. 266 

William  Pidgeon,  Esq., 

December  20 th, 

1855. 

83,  92 

November  llfi,  1856. 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  . 

. 268 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  . 

. 93 

William  Wann,  Esq.,  . 

..  271 

December  21rf, 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d., 

1855. 

• no 

November  19  th,  1856. 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  . 
Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq., 

. 277 
278,  283 

December  22 nd, 

1855.  ' 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  . 

. 283 

Eev.  E.  S.  Abbott, 

. 117 

Eev.  Hugh  Hamilton, 

. 288 

Eev.  Hugh  Hamilton, . 

. 119 

John  Barlow,  Esq., 
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Le  Pan,  Eev.  Lewis  A., 

Page 
174,  178 

Ardill,  Eev.  Richard,  . 

54,  77,  82,  233,  248 

Lownues,  Mr.  Thomas, 

, . . 33 

Baker,  Henry,  Esq.,  . 

. 41,42 

MacDonnell,  Hercules,  Esq., 

. 223 

Barlow,  John,  Esq.,  . 

17,  18,  180,  202,  289 

M'Kernau,  Mr.  Eobert, 

. 38 

Berwick,  Edward,  Esq., 

. 218 

Mallet,  John,  Esq., 

169,  172,  177 

Brady,  Francis  William,  Esq., 

166,  169,  172 

Moffett,  Mr.  Thomas, . 

. 41 

Brangan,  Mr.  James,  . 

34,  39,  42 

Murray,  Eobert,  Esq., 

. . . 250 

Carey,  Mr.  Peter, 

. 37 

Nesbitt,  Professor  William, 

. . . 220 

Crozier,  William,  Esq., 

. 32 

Peebles,  James,  Esq.,  . 

. 38 

Cuffe,  Mr.  Lawrence,  . 

39 

Pidgeon,  William,  Esq., 

. 76,  83,  92,  232,  247 

Early,  Mi-.  Patrick, 

. 36, 40 

Star,  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane, 

178,  179 

Fetherston,  Godfrey,  Esq., 

254,  263,  278,  283 

Stoney,  Thomas  B.,  Esq., 

. 30 

Hallowell,  Eev.  J.  W„ 

. 42 

Stubbs,  Eev.  John  William, 

. 72,  77,  89,  232,  233 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Hugh, 

119,  266,  2*88 

Thom,  Alexandra-,  Esq., 

. . . 252 

Hone,  Addison,  Esq.,  . 

140,  159,, 168 

Thorp,  Eustace,  Esq., 

1,  18,  283 

Hyndman,  John  E.,  Esq., 

162,  171 

Wann,  William,  Esq., 

. 271 

Kyle,  Wm.  Cotter, ll.d.,  93, 110, 172, 179, 263, 268, 277 

Webb,  Eichard  Davis,  Esq., 

.249 

La  Touche,  Eev.  Digges, 

. . 42 

West,  Eev.  S.  M., 

52,  53 
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PUBLIC  COURTS  HELD  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


I Public  Courts  held  for  Inquiries  as  to  Schools  and  Endowments  in  each  County, 

arranged  alphabetically  according  to  Counties,  with  date  and  place  of  holding  each  Court. 


County. 

1 • .;Town- 
at  which  Public  Court 
was  held. 

Dates 

of  Public  Courts. 

References. 

Vol.  and 
Page. 

No.  of 
Question 

Antrim,  ; . . . . 

Belfast, 

8 October,  1855, 

I.  532 

10300 

Armagh,  . . . . . 

Armagh, 

2 October,  1855, 

X.  459 

9306 

Carlow, 

Carlow, 

14  August,  1855, 

1 

Cavan, 

Cavan, 

26  September,  1855,  . 

x.  380 

7786 

Clare, 

Ennis,  ..... 

4 September,  1855,  . 

i.  177 

3810 

Cork,  . ,.  . . . 

Cork, 

24  August,  1855, 

i.  66 

1140 

25  August,  1855, 

i.  94 

1694 

Midleton,  .... 

13  December,  1855,  . 

i.  914 

17601 

14  December,  1855,  . 

i.  969 

18697 

Donegal, 

Lifford,  

12  October,  1855, 

l.  594 

11103 

Down, 

Downpatrick,  .... 

5 October,  1855, 

•0306 

9699 

(Inquiry  continued  in  Dublin,) 

17  December,  1855,  . 

n 52 

20305 

Dublin,  see  below. 



Fermanagh,  .... 

Enniskillen,  .... 

15  October,  1855, 

i.  650 

11880 

Galway, 

Galway, 

17  September,  1855,  . 

V.  164 

5405 

(Inquiry  continued  in  Dublin), 

17  December,  1855,  . 

. 42 

20110 

,, 

15  May,  1856,  . 

%]S 

23120 

Kerry, 

Tralee, 

30  August,  1855, 

x.  117 

2319 

Kildare,  ..... 

Naas 

30  October,  1855, 

i.  746 

13789 

Kilkenny,  ..... 

Kilkenny,  .... 

15  August,  1855, 

i.  6 

84 

King’s, 

Tullamore 

8 September,  1855,  . 

i.  252 

5228 

Leitrim, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

22  September,  1855,  . 

i;  327 

6804 

Limerick, 

Limerick,  .... 

1 September,  1855,  . 

i.  122 

2397 

3 September,  1855,  . 

i.  152 

3208 

5 September,  1855,  . 

i.  201 

4146 

Londonderry,  .... 

Londonderry,  .... 

11  October,  1855, 

i.  565 

10556 

Longford, 

Longford,  .... 

25  September,  1855,  . 

i.  367 

7460 

Louth, 

Dundalk,  .... 

17  October,  1855, 

i.  676 

12232 

Mayo, 

Castlebar,  .... 

19  September,  1855,  . 

i.  294 

6075 

Meath, 

Navan, 

19  October,  1855, 

Monaghan, 

Monaghan,  .... 

28  September,  1855,  . 

I.  412 

8276 

29  September,  1855,  . 

T 442 

8917 

Queen’s, 

Maryborough, .... 

7 September,  1855,  . 

I 2-  3 

Roscommon,  .... 

Roscommon,  .... 

24  September,  1855,  . 

I.  340 

7007 

Sligo, 

Sligo, 

21  September,  1855,  . 

I.  306 

6305 

Tipperary, 

Clonmel,  .... 

21  August,  1855, 

l.  40 

Tyrone,' 

Omagh, 

12  October,  1855, 

i.  617 

Waterford, 

VV  aterford,  .... 

16  August,  1855, 

i.  10 

152 

17  August,  1855, 

I.  25 

383 

20  August,  1855, 

I.  33 

540 

11  December,  1855,  . 

Westmeath,  .... 

Mullingar,  .... 

26  October,  1855, 

Wexford, 

Wexford,  .... 

18  August,  1855, 

Wicklow, 

Wicklow,  .... 

29  October,  1855, 

i.  738 

•13676 

II — Public  Courts  held  in  Dublin  for  Inquiries  as  to  Schools  and  Endowments  in  tne 
County  of  Dublin,  and  throughout  Ireland  generally. 


Borough  School  of  Swords,  . 


„ „ &c., 

„ „ &c., 

Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 


Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools 

Ireland,  &c.,  &c., 

Incorporated  Society,  &c., 

Incorporated  Society, 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  (Clare-street),  . 


Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  &c., 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin, 


Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  . 

„ „ „ &c., 

Incorporated  Society,  

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  (Clare-street),  &c.,  . 

Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  &c., 


22  October,  1855, 

25  October,  1855, 

i.  759 

1 November,  1855,  . 

2 November,  1855,  . 

6 December,  1855,  . 

7 December,  1855,  . 

ii.  18 

17  December,  1855,  . 

18  December,  1855,  . 

19  December,  1855,  . 

20  December,  1855,  . 

21  December,  1855,  . 

22  December,  1855,  . 

11  April,  1856, 

ii.  138 

12  April,  1856, 

ii.  159 

14  May,  1856, 

n.  180 

15  May,  1856,  . 

n.  202 

31  May,  1856,  . 

10  November,  1856,  . 

11  November,  1856,  . 

19  November,  1856,  . 

ii.  277 

roes 

14  >LS 
14.  IS 

15  V 1 
1906Q 
1956V 

19707 

20314 

20702 

21078 

21345 

21473 

21902 

22348 

22694 

22945 

23207 

23549 

23794 

23987 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


VOLUME  II. 


Present . 


Dublin,  6th  December,  1855. 

-Marquess  rflfam,  Chairman ; Bey.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Mia 

Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


The  Ioverhors  or  U>  Schools  rouhdei,  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1000*.  Clwrman—' office  a»  S'0" llold  7-1  nm  assistlmt  Wtr” to  tie  Go,emorS 
Kev.  Hugh  Hamilton.  Begistrar  and  inspector  are 
the  names  of. his  offices,  both  of  which  are  united 

IIZ-  before  .you  were  appointed  assistant 

reoistar  ’-No  my  Lord ; but  it  is  necessary  I should  explain  that  answer.  I had  been 
assistant  to  'the  former  registrar,  but  unconnected  with  the  Governors;  he  paid  me,  and 

““iotoo"™  the  name  of  the  former  registrar  ?-The  Bey.  Francis  Blake 

WlSrr  What  are  the  duties  of  the  office  you  hold  ?-Various,  my  Lord-answering 
190fw.  6n„,  paying  salaries,  writing  the  proceedings,  attending 

Boards°receiyin"  their  instructions,  and  acting  upon  those  instructions  and  various  other 
Boards,  receiving  use(u;  t0  p,.,  Governors  it  is  my  duty  to  be  so. 

d”S8  ^Sflieii  any  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
UOoS.  Met  “S'  h b collected  from  the;  Board  proceedings.  If  I under-. 

,°“d  Jom  uTesttoTCe “ no  set  of  rules  laid  down-tliat  is.  in  one  form  j but  they  are 
tit  ilund  i fte  proceedings  recorded  in  the  books,  of  which  the  Commissioners  have 

TdOoTHave  they  over  been ported  into  -e  Wk?  I 

frarJ' uiWlUs  giventime  t0  seein 

SSfio  iLesTJd  down  for  your  guidance  in  the  discharge 
of  yrnr  dirths  ?-No  my  Lord ; but  I should  add  to  that  answer  that  the  Governors  had 
» cLTaln  experience  of  me  through  the  former  registrar,  which  I believe  was  the  reason  of 

m,  appointoent  ^ rules  W4  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  registrar  in  the 

100. .1.  Ar'tf,,„ti™9_Not  so  much  regarding  his  duties  as  registrar,  as  his  duties  as 
inspector.  He  had  always  before  lum  the  practice  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  instructions 

of  SS.  for  the  B,'itoce  ot  the 

WhSfam  tlmVto  he  found  ?-In  many  of  the  minute  looks. 
gj£  ^^^^St^ur  duties,  youdid  not  say  whether  it.  formed 

teU  you°UIn  the  lMfi'wfflbe  foundthe  rules  for  the 

“Tooltls  that  the  minute  book  of  the  Governors,  or  of  the  standing  committee  ?-Of 
the,  9 WffiDoesTaopeear  whether  these  rules  of  the  standing  committee  were  subsequently 

mrnmmm 

mittee  as  to  the  inspector’s  duties  ? „ 1(u6 

19080.  Mr.  Stephens. — As  many  as  yon  like.— December  7th,  184b.  B 

* Von.  II. 
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BunuK.  19081.  Is  there  an  index  to  that  book  ? — A very  good  one,  made  by  myself,  and  which 

The  Governors  f y0U  correct. 

the  School founded  by  19.082-  Is  there  any  printed  form  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  ?— There  is;  and  I 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  furnished  Dr.  Hancock  with  those  forms  when  I made  the  returns,  in  a body.  I have 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  them  all  here  now,  filled  up  by  the  inspector — 210  in  number. 

19083.  I believe  you  have  said  that  there  are  no  specific  rules  or  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  registrar  or  assistant  registrar  ? — None  in  a collected  form! 

19084.  Can  you  give  me  references  to  all  the  rules  that  apply  to  the  guidance  of  the 
registrar,  or  assistant  registrar,  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ? — 
I can  speak  with  regard  to  myself — as  I told  the  Chairman,  I partly  knew  my  duties ; and, 
therefore,  I required  but  little  instructions,  except  those  instructions  which  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  minutes. 

19085.  Where  are  the  rules  to  be  found  ?— They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
minutes  which  you  have  ; and  for  that  matter,  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  minutes,  my 
instructions  are  written  in  the  books. 

19080.  Dr.  Andrews.— You  are  not  answering  the  question  put  to  you— of  course,  every 
registrar’s  assistant  has  to  record  the  minutes,  and  carry  them  out ; but  were  there  any 
rules  for  the  government  of  your  conduct  ? — None.  • J 

19087.  You  said  none  in  a collected  form;  were  there  any  in  any  other  form  ?— No 
because  it  was  an  original  office. 

19088.  Then,  why  do  you  say  “ none  ” in  a collected  form,  if  it  was  a new  office,  and 
there  were  none  for  the  office  at  all  ? — I think  I coupled  that  answer  with  the  statement 
respecting  the  registrar,  and  not  the  assistant  registrar.  If  I did,  I should  have  separated 
tnem  in  my  answer. 

19089.  Well,  now,  having  separated,  your  answer,  you  say  there  are  none  for  him,  in  a 
collected  form— were  there  any  for  him  in  a dispersed  or  uncollected  form  ?— Yes 
19090.  Mr.  SUyhens  — Were  they  written  ?— If  you  wish  I will  go  on,  and  complete  mv 
answer,  llie  books  of  the  former  registrar  were  before  him;  what  he  did,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  were  there.  Mr.  Hamilton  learned  his  duties  from  the  books  and  from  me  • 
and  had  the  Governors  to  consult  every  day  that  they  met,  with  regard  to  those  duties  : 
lie  does  consult  them,  and  they  give  him  his  instructions. 

19091.  Then  he  ascertained  his  duties  in  the  best  manner  he  could?— I will  not  sav 
yes  to  that  question,  because  the  question  gives  me  to  understand  that  he  should  "rope  them 
out;  I will  not  say  that.  1 

. 1t9092’  *n  what  W was  he  to  ascertain  his  duties  ?— He  used  to  apply  to  me  in  many 
instances,  being  several  years  assistant  to  the  former  registrar.  3 

19093.  And  how  did  you  ascertain  them?— By  acting  under  the  former  registrar,  and 
going  through  these  duties.  ° ’ 

igffii'  Tile  knowiedge  came  do™  to  you  by  tradition  ?-It  is  more  than  tradition. 
19,995.  That  is  the  effect  erf  your  answer  ?— I am  sorry  it  has  that  effect— I do  not  Hite 
it  to  have  that  effect.  If  yon  would  show  me  in  the  boohs  any  where  a difficulty  arose 
with  the  registrar,  m carrying  out  his  business 3 

the  questiorn'  ^n^rmS'  Is  that  a proper  mode  of  answering  the  question? — lam  answering 
19097.  We  desire  to  get  information  as  to  the  registrar's  duties,  and  as  to  his  mode  of 
S3oLtr„lLdM  y0U  “ by  w said  nothing 

conduct,'  as^ass^t^Tregistrar,  intuiting  ?— None.  re®u^a^ons  **  **  guidance  of  your 
19099.  Are  there  any  rules  or  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  of  the 

19100..  Are  there  any,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  ?— I think  there  are  ■ 
but  I again  say  with  regard  to  this  abstract  which  you  desired  me  to  bring  the  rides  ii 
contains  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  present  day.  I believe  that  in  tb»  •!, 

be  found  the  duties  of  the  registrar  lab/ down;  alfhouglT I wouS  ^ay  ™Sv  S 
this  moment,  I believe  rules  for  lus  government  do  exist.  3 ^ 3 1 

. 19101.  Then,  as  assistant  registrar,  you  do  not  conceive  ifcfo  he  your  duty  to  go  through 

No  bWSTA  if  ‘'UleS  re8u!‘llions.  »nd  put  them  in  a colfected  formf^l 

No  , but  1 shall  search  the  minutes  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so 

present?'  °'“,irman—^t  is  7°”  salary  f-One  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  at 
. 19103.  Has  the  amount  always  been  the  same  ?— No,  my  Lord  • when  T w„.  „„  • . j 

1~ raised  * without  “ny  ,,ppU“tio” of  s Tm, 

to  S-ili ^otte  mhmte  fW 

the  duties  of  his  office  fully  entitled  him  thereto.”  ’ great  attentlon  to 

19106.  Chairman. — You  have  stated  it  i«  mm.  , ,, 

Board  ? — I did,  my  Lord.  7 duty  to  keeP  the  counts  of  the 

19107.  From  what  period  in  1843  was  the  system  of  double  entry  commenced  ? TW 
commenced  the  system  which  you  have  there  in  the  books  before  yL  They 
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19109.  Do  you  understand  at  all?— I do  not  understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  Dvbuk. 

double  entry.  . , . The  Governors  of 

19110.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  understand  distinctly  or  indistinctly  what  is  meant  by  theSchoo^^nded^ 

<l0iy  1°1 1.'1  W lien  did  you  first  receive  a salary  from  the  Board?— From  September,  18.50.  Eustace  Thorp,  Es<i- 
You  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  books.  . , 1QI~ 

19112.  I see  an  entry  in  the  cash  book,  under  the  date  of  December  31,  18;1  • 

“ Paid  Eustace  Thorp  three  months' salary,  to  (late,  £17  10s.  —The  former  regtstom-, 

Mr.  Woodward,  had  been  in  delicate  health  from  that  time ; and  uhen  he  made  the  last 
application  for  leave  of  absence,  in  consequence  of  his  delicacy,  the  Board  said,  Yom 
salary  shall  be  so  and  so;  we  will  pay  you,  or  we  will  pay  whatever  may  be  the  expense 
of  the  office;  so  that  you  shall  not  forfeit  any  thing ; and,  therefore,  they  paid  me  that 
sum  of  money.  I think  they  paid  me  a second  sum  of  money.  . , 

19118.  Rev. Dr.  Graves. — Were  youthen  book-keeper?—!  was  then  Mr. Woodward  s clerk. 

10114.  Were  you  book-keeper  ? — Oil,  yes;  1 kept  his  hooks  for  him. 

191 15.  Did  you  at  that  time  keep  the  ledger  I hold  in  my  hand  ?— If  I saw  my  own 
handwriting  I could  tell.  I know  there  wash  book-keeper  employed  at  the  time.  1 do 
not  think  I did  keep  it ; but  I can  answer  in  a moment.  . 

19116.  Mr.  Stephens.— Do  vou  not  know  that  there  was  a Board  order  of  21st  bep- 
tember,  1841,  appropriating  to  you  £70  per  annum  ?— I do  not  think  my  name  is  men- 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  order  of  the  Board  of  the  21st  of  September; 

1817,  appropriating  £70  per  annum  to  you  for  your  salary ?-To  Mr.  Woodwards 

Ci'l9118.  Do  not  mind  any  distinction  between  Mr.  Woodward's  clerk  and  yourself.  I 
want  you  to  answer  me  the  question  whether  you  do  not  know  that  there  was  a Board 
order  of  21st  of  September,  1847,  appropriating  £i0  per  annum  to  you.  Theie  is  not. 

Am  I right?  If  not,  I will  correct  myself  if  you  give  me  the  book. 

19119.  There  is  the  book  ? — To  his  clerk. 

19120.  Who  was  Mr.  Woodward’s  clerk  ? — I was.  , . 

19121.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  another  book-keeper  at  the  trine 
you  said  vou  kept  the  books  ’—This  is  the  entry  in  the  registry  hook  :—  Mr.  Fetkerstone 
reported  that  he  bad  read  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  Mr.  Woodward  who  had  requested 
him  to  convey  to  the  Board  his  gratitude  for  their  kindness  manifested  towards  him  that 
the  payments  made  hy  him  are  to  his  clerk  4170  ; to  the  book-keeper,  £20 ; and  to;  the 

messenger,  ,630  a-year.”  I am  not  the  book-keeper  there  referred  to.  .. 

19122.  Who  was  that  book-keeper? — The  man  who  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  book. 

19123.  Do  you  remember  his  name  ? — Hughes. 

19124  How  long  did.  Hughes  continue  book-keeper  ! — About  live  yeais. 

19125.  From  what  period  to'  what  period?— From  about  1845  to  18o0  ; hut  I am  not 

aim26nwLtPwmTymir  duties  during  the  time  he  was  book-keeper?— Do  you  mean  at 

time  you  were  receiving  tire  salary  as  Mr.  Woodward  s clerk?— The 
registrar’s  duties,  so  far  as  I could  de  them  ; exactly  the  same  duties  winch  he  would  have 

'^lOlOT^Then,  had  you  the  superintendence  of  the  book-keeper  ?— No,  I do  not  think  I 

h“l91 2I9?monha(Uhet  superintendence  of  the  book-keeper  at  that  time,  or  was  he Tute 
independent  ?— Well,  I think  he  was ; except  so  far  as  any  assistance  I could  give  him 

S”l9130eUiSera^mtSiahe  act  and  take  directions  ?— He  had  been  employed  before 
that  time  by  Mr  Woodward;  and,  therefore,  in  Mr  Woodward's  absence  he  did  not 

journal  kept  ?-Notki„g  more  than  those  books  you 

journal  or  waste  hook  amongst  those  hooks,  there  was 
not  one  kept?— There  was  a blotter  and  memorandum  book. 

19134.  Is  that  amongst  tlie  books  ? — It  is.  t . ,,y  r .-i-  o . 

19135.  Mr.  hephent— Did  you  not  make  up  all  your  books  from  yoiu  bank-book? 

Oh,  no.  , . . 

1 m Sfi.  You  did  not? — You  would  not  do  it.  ...  -i  i o Kmn 

19137  I am  not -asking  you  what  I should  do,  but  asking  what  you  have  o . J 

show  me  SS,  I Will  show  you  what  I did.  [Book  handed  to  witness].  . 

'b19138.  Did  you  make  up  your  accounts  from  the  cash-book  and  bank-book  combine  . 

*?»,».  Are  those  the  exclusive  sources  from  which  you 

19140,  Enumerate  all  the  other  sources,  and  give  me  any  , J Jp. 

afterwards?— The  agent’s' rentals,  and  accounts,  the  hank  pass-book,  the  registrar 
hook,  the  blocks  of  cheques,  and  the  bank  cheque-book.  B j 

VOL.  II. 
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Dublin.  19141.  Are  those  the  exclusive  sources  from  which  you  have  made  up  your  books? — If, 

The  Governors  of  ^or  instance,  Mr.  Fetherstone,  the  solicitor 

the  Schools  founded  by  19142.  Will  you  answer,  my  question,  and  then  give  "me  any  explanation  you  think 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  proper  ? — If  you  want  me  to  say  that  these  are  the  exclusive  sources,  I will  not  say  so, 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  because  I am  going  to  give  you  other  sources. 

19143.  Give  them  to  me? — And  in  case  the  land-agent  lodges  money  to  the  Governors' 
credit,  he  reports  to  the  Governors  ; and  that  is  another  source. 

19144.  Give  me  another,  if  you  have  one  ? — If  you  give  me  the  book,  it  would  remind 
me  much  better,  for  I consider  the  receipts  for  money  another  source. 

19145.  What  book  is  that  you  have  before  you  ? — -The  ledger. 

19146.  What  information  ought  the  ledger  to  contain  ? — It  ought  to  contain  a classifi- 
cation of  the  cash-book;  the  account  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  an  account  of  stock. 

19147.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Does  that  mean  money  invested  in  Government  stock;  because 
that  is  not  the  meaning  of  a stock  account  in  book-keeping? 

1.9148.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  ledger  ought  to  contain 
an  account  of  stock  ? — It  ought  to  have  in  it  an  account  of  the  stock. 

19149.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  stock  ? — Stock  in  the  funds. 

19150.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  else  ought  the  ledger  to  contain? — It  contains  (and  I find 
it  in  the  end  of  the  ledger  in  a way  very  satisfactory)  an  account  of  the  moneys  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  cash-book,  as  all  moneys  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
registrar  do,  all  grants  made  towards  building  schools  ; but  that  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  them  in  one  book. 

19151.  For  what  purpose  are  the  building  fund  grants  inserted  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
reference  hereafter. 

19152.  Are  they  inserted  for  the  puiqiose  of  reference,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
account  ? — They  are  accounted  for  in  another  way  altogether. 

19153.  What  else  does  the  ledger  contain? — I think  I have  mentioned  all.  In  the 
classification  I mean  to  include  all  the  heads  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cash-book. 
The  expenses  of  each  school  you  will  find  put  down  under  a distinct  head  in  this  book. 

19154.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  ledger  contains  a classification  of  the  cash-book;  an 
account  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; an  account  of  stock  and  money  in  the  funds  ; and  the 
building  fund  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  but  not  for.  account  ? — ll'  you  will  add, 
the  classification  is  not  for  account,  if  j-ou  are.  to  make  a distinction. 

19155.  Not  tor  account  ? — Not  for  account.  I meau  that  the  classification  with  regard 
to  each  school  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  account. 

19156.  Is  every  head  posted  from  the  cash-book  ?-VYes,  but  not  down  to  the  present 
date. 


19157.  Is  every  head  in  the  cash-book  in  the  ledger  ? — Not  at  present. 

19158.  Why  ? — Because  there  was  not  time  to  write  them  up. 

19159.  Is  every  head  in  the  cash-book  entered  in  the  ledger  ? — No. 

19160.  From  what  date  to  what  date  is  every  head  in  the  cash-book  entered  in  the 
ledger?— I have  written  this  ledger,  I find,  up  to  May,  1854;  and  then,  from  my 
memory J 

19161.  I am  asking  you  to  speak  from  the  ledger  ? — I will  speak  from  the  ledger. 

19162.  From  what  date  to  what  date  is  every  head  in  the  cash-book  entered  in  the 
ledger? — From  the  1st  of  November,  1843,  up  to  May  18,  1854,  generally. 

19163.  Up  to  May,  1854,  generally.  What  do  you  mean  by  "generally,”  speaking  of 
the  ledger?-  Because  there  are  two  or  three  accounts  which  could  not  be  written  up 
without  consideration ; but,  with  these,  exceptions . 

19164.  What  are  “these  exceptions?” — There  is  one  of  them,  the  Calverstown  account 

19160.  If  I understand  yon  aright,  Mr.  Thorp,  from  1843  to  1854,  the  accounts  are 
made  up  m the  ledger,  with  three  exceptions  ? — I did  not  specify  these  exceptions  I 
gave  you  one — Calverstown. 

19166.  Give  me  all  the  exceptions  ?— First,  there  is  the  Calverstown  account,  the  law 
agent  s,  and  the  registrar's. 

19167.  What  do  you  mean  by  “the  registrar's?'' — The  late  registrar's,  present  ro"istrar 
and  inspector  s.  1 ° 

19!68.  You  have  given  three  exceptions  ?— And  the  account  of  stock. 

19169.  Any  other  exception  ? — I do  not  see  any  other. 

19170.  Will  you  turn  to  the  Calverstown  trust  fund  account?— I have  it. 

191 11*  S’hat  does  that.  account  show  upon  the  face  of  it  ?— Shall  I commence  with  it? 

191/2.  Tell  me  what  it,  shows? — It  shows  the  amount  of  stock  handed  over  to  the 
Governors  when  they  took  charge  of  this  school;  and  then  it  shows  the  income  and 
expenditure  upon  account  of  this  school  separately.  I mean  separately  from  the  other 


thC  funae'1  P1'°PCrty'  a“d  the  aivident,s  ,rom 

<*  “ot  h»t  «#•»  to  the  present  time  ’—Because  there  wtt  an  ari-anse- 
ment  of  this  kind  made 


19175.  Is  that  arrangement  in  writing  ?— There  is  an  order  for  it 
19176.  Refer  me  to  it?— Here  it  is,  sir.  2nd  February,  1854 
f*M2:  Ww  Ve,V  Archdeacon  of  Glendalough,  Theophilus  Jones, 

T'  0h,lcheJ.ter,  the  Hon.  anil  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Recorder,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Cashel.— “Mr.  Thorp  submitted  an 
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account  of  the.  Cal  vers  town  school  fund,  from  the  year  1838  (when  it  was  placed  under  Dublin. 
the  management  of  the  Governors),  up  to  the  present  time ; by  which  it  appears  that  ^ Governors  of 
there  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  school  a sum  of  about  £1,179,  which  includes  the  sum  ox  ^/,e Schoolsfoundcd % 
£451  175.  7d.  handed  over  to  the  Governors  in  1838.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

“ Ordered That  £l,000  cash,  or  as  much  exceeding  it  as  shall  purchase  an  even  sum,  Eustace  Thorp,  Esq. 

say  £1.100  stock,  be  invested  in  3 per  cent,  consols,  in  the  name  of  the  Governors,  to 
the  credit  of  this  fund.  Draft  No.  82,135  accordingly  drawn  for  £l,000  (one' thousand). 

19178.  Is  that  account  in  the  ledger  ? — No.  . . 

19179.  Why  is  it  not  entered  in  the  ledger  ?— Because  I had  not  time  to  write  it. 

19180.  Where  is  it? — I have  it  in  the  office. 

19181.  In  what  book  ? — It  is  not  in  a book.  I submitted  it  in  sheets.  It  required  some 
care,  and  therefore  I would  not  transcribe  it  without  consideration. 

19182.  Why  was  not  the  account  kept  from  1850  to  1854? — Because  (I  am  now  speak- 
in"  with  regard  to  this  stock)  that  original  sum  of  £451  17*.  Id.,  or  whatever  stock  that 
purchased,  was  handed  over;  and  the  Governors  always, had,  in  their  own  name,  stand-, 
ing,  a sum  over  and  above  that,  and  had,  at  two  different  dates,  in  the  imaginary  purchase 

of  stock , , . ,,  , 

19183.  Imaginary  purchase  of  stock?  -I  will  explain  that  to  you  after.  J. Jus  Ealvers- 
town  school  fund  commenced  with  £451  17*.  'id.,  cash,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Governors,  and  that  purchased  £453  10*.  5d.,  stock.  There  never  was  that  stock;  that 
is,  it  was  never  kept  distinct  from  the  Governors’  stock  until  a certain  time  ; but  it  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  this  particular  fund  to  have  a surplus  accumulating,  and  not  to  , . 

give  the  benefit  of  that  accumulation,  as  if  it  were. in  stock;  and,  consequently,  I have,  at 
certain  dates,  when  that  surplus  accumulated  to  a couple  of  hundred  pounds,  supposed  a 
certain  portion  of  stock  in  the  Governors’  name  belonged  to  this  fund ; and  I have  given 
credit  to  this  particular  school  for  that  until  a certain  period,  when  the  accumulation 
reached  this  large  sum  of  £1,100,  which  I have  read  to  you.  I found,  that  having  given 
credit  for  this  stock,  as  if  purchased,  and  actually  in  existence,  that  a considerable  surplus 
was  duo  to  the  Calverstown  school.  This  arrested  the  Governors’  attention,  and  then  they 
said  it  would  be  time  now  to  make  a distinct  fund  ; and,  consequently,  I applied  the  vn  tire 
surplus  in  that  way,  which  amounted  to  about  £1,179,  and  with  that  £1,000  draft  pur- 
chased a distinct  sum  of  £1,100,  as  is  shown  by  the  returns  which  I sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ; and  from  that  time  henceforth,  this  £451,  which  was  merged  in  the  common  stock 
of  the  Governors,  became  a distinct  fund.  . „ . , 

19184.  It  seems  that  you  got  the  money  in  1838,  and  then  you  made  a distinct  fund  ox 
it  in  1854  ? — It  was  always  a distinct  fund.  ' . 

19185.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  was  not  a distinct  fund  anterior  to  1854  . It  is  not. 

19180.  Tell  me  why  it  is  not?— I told  you  in  the  commencement. 

19187.  Tell  me  again  ? — On  the  22nd  of  December,  1838,  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  as  appears  from  these  books,  received  £451  17*.  7 d.,  cash,  which  pur- 
chased £453  10*.  5 d.  stock;  and  then  the  fund  received  credit  (that  is,  the  Calverstown 
school  fund)  for  the  dividends  upon  that  stock,  and,  besides  that,  it  received  credit  for  le 
dividends  at  various  periods,  as  if  the  stock  has  been  regularly  purchased  for  that  par- 
ticular school;  and  then,  when  it  amounted  to  this  sum  which  I have  mentioned,  the 
Governors  were  advised  to  keep  it  altogether  distinct,  and,,  consequently,  the  stock  was 
purchased  separately ; and  the  fund  now  stands  £1,100  stock,  which  belongs  to  this  school, 
and  not  to  the  Governors. 

19188.  Was  any  calculation  made  as  to  the  precise  sum  winch  the  Calverstown  school 
fund  was  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  that  arrangement  ? Yes.  , . ,. 

19189.  Refer  me  to  the  books  showing  the  calculation  ?— I have  not  the  calculation 
with  me;  it  is  in  the  office  on  the  sheets  which  I referred  to  before ; but  £1,1/  J was  given 

19190.  Is  that  account  in  the  ledger  to  which  you  have  referred  ? What  account? 

19191.  The  Calverstown  school  account  ? — Oh,  no.  t A , „ 

19192.  {Secretary.— Mr.  Thorp  has  furnished  an  account  of  this  Calverstown  fund,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  school  a sum  of  £1,1  / J,  wnicn 
includes  a sum  of  £451  17 ft. -7 d.,  handed  over  to  the  Governors  in  lo38.J  ■ 

19193.  I perceive,  at  this  meeting  of  the  standing  committee,  the  minute  commences 
with  “Mr.  Thorpe  submitted  an  account.”  Have  you  a copy  of  that  account  which  jou 
then  submitted  to  the  Governors  ? — I have  it  on  sheets  in  the  office. 

19194.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  it  to  Dr.  Hancock?— I will;  but  I want  to  give 
you  some  explanation.  You  see  that  to  transfer  the  stock  from  one  property  to  another, 
and  make  out  that  plan  for  the  Governors,  was  not  a thing  that  could  be  done  in  a nur  > 

— without  consideration.  > 

19195.  Dr.  Andrews.— But  you  can  furnish  the  account  which  you  laid  befoie  the  com 
mittce.  It  requires  no  consideration  to  do  that?— It  does  require  consideration. 

1919G.  The  original  document  ought  to  be  sent  here.  . . , , m . 

19197.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — There  is  another  reason  for  having  this  original  document, 
because  I see  here  mentioned  a sum  of  about  £1,179.  That  1S  , mTtted^the 
therefore,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  calling-lor  the  account  which  was  submitted  to  tiie 
Governors  ? — And  I will  give  it  to  you.  , , -p.  ...  ooo  . 

19198.  [Secretar,/.— The  account  in  the  ledger  commences  22nd  of  Decembei,  1838, 
and  it  was  opened  five  years  before  any  other  account,  except  one.  The  account  is  canicu 
on  down  to  August,  1854,  on  the  debit  side ; but  on  the  credit  it  is  only  up  to  April,  13o9 , 
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Ddblin-.  and  there  are  two  pencil  entries  in  it  of  sums  of  £10  11,9.  3 d.  and  £155  16a-.  10 \d.  This 

account  has  not  been  balanced  in  any  way  since,  and  does  not  show  the  amount  of  stock, 

ihJsctwok/bmdelbi  or  ^ie  Wiount  of  cash  received  since  November  13th,  1843.  So  this  account  has  been  five 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  years  in  arrear  on  one  side  of  the  entries,  and  a full  year  in  arrear  on  the  other;  and  at 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  the  time  this  account  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  in  1854,  the  ledger 
was  four  years  in  arrear.] 

10199:  Mr.  Stephens. — Has  Dr.Hancock  made  a correct  representation  of  the  account  ? 
— I think  he  has. 

19200.  State  whether  he  has  or  has  not  ? — Perhaps  I might  be  stating  to  you  what  is 
not  a fact.  As  I understood  Dr.  Hancock,  he  said  this  account  was  written  up  to  August, 
1854,  on  the  outgoing  side,  and  up  to  1850  on  the  other. 

19201.  Dr.  Andrews. — Upon  the  receipt  side,  you  mean,  it  is  written  up  to  1850? — Yes; 
and  that  no  balance  has  been  struck  since  1843. 

19202.  [Secretary. — In  what  year  were  the  other  accounts  opene’d  in  the  ledger? — 
1843.] 

19203.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  the  ledger  which  you  have  before  you,  in  respect  of  this 
Calverstown  trust  fund,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  credits  are  upwards  of  five  years 
in  arrear,  and  the  debits  a year  in  arrear  ? — -Yes. 

19204.  What  is  the  reason  for  your,  not  having  balanced  your  accounts? — In  that 
matter  of  the  stock  we  were  speaking  of? 

19205.  Why  have  you  not  balanced  the  accounts.  How  is  it  that  you  have  allowed  the 
credits  to  be  upwards  of  five  years  in  arrear  in  your  ledger  ? — Because  the  credits  require 
consideration,  so  as  to  show  the  increasing  of  that  stock,  and  how  the  whole  thing  was 
transferred,  whereas  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  debits ; they  are  written  plainly  in  the 
cash-book,  and  require  no  consideration  except  to  enter  them  correctly. 

19206.  Dr.  Andrews. — Why  was  there  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  up  to  1850  ? — One 
reason  was  that  the  stock  was  not  changed  from  the  original  stock. 

19207.  You  changed  in  1854 ; but  you  kept  the  account  on  one  side  up  to  1850 ; what 
prevented  you  keeping  the  account  from  1850  to  1854,  as  well  as  you  did  from  1838  to 
1850  ? — The  only  reason  I can  state  is,  that  I intended  from  time  to  time  to  make  this 
account  up  to  1854,  but  a few  circumstances  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  I did  not 
bring  it  before  the  Governors ; and  that  is  why  I did  not  bring  up  these  arrears  ; however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  coming  to  a conclusion  ; I can  do  it  in  two  or  three  days,  when 
I can  sit  down  for  the  purpose;  because  every  thing  relating  to  the  account  is  in  the  cash- 
book, and  audited  by  the  treasurer.  There  is  no  bill  paid,  except  that  it  is  shown  to  be 
right. 

19208.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  accounts  are  most  irregularly  kept ? — Very  well. 

19209.  Is  it  not  so  ? — They  are  not  written  up. 

19210.  Is  not  that  irregularity  ? — Oh,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are  irregularly 
kept.  They  are  not  written  up ; and  only  the  way  in  which  I was  hurried  the  whole  of  this 
year,  they  would  not  be  in  this  state. 

19211.  Have  not  difficulties  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  Calverstown  school  estate 
not  having  been  kept  as  a separate  account  ? — Oh,  it  is  kept. 

19212.  In  a separate  account  ? — Yes;  with  the  exception  of  the  way  I told  you  respect- 
ing the  stock. 

19213.  With  that  exception? — Yes ; it  is  kept,  and  has  a distinct  rental,  and  a distinct 
account. 

19214.  But  the  stock-fund  has  not  been  kept  in  a separate  account  ? — I told  you  so. 

19215.  Therefore,  the  account,  as  a whole,  has  not  been  kept  separately? — I have 
given  my  answer.  I told  you,  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  account  is  kept  separately — that  the 
rental  is  kept  separately  by  the  agent;  and  the  accoimt  kept  separately;  the  receipts  kept 
separately ; and  for  the  reasons  I have  stated,  the  Calverstown  stock  was  with  the  Gover- 
nors’ stock. 

19216.  That  being  so,  will  you  show  me  the  agent’s  account,  in  the  ledger,  of  the 
Calverstown  estate  ? — There  is  no  agent’s  account  in  the  ledger. 

19217.  [ Secretary . — Here  is  the  statement  in  the  ledger  : — “November  13,  cash  lodged 
by  E.  S.  Hunt,  Esq.  (agent),  being  balance  on  foot  of  account  for  half-year’s  rent,  and 
arrears  of  school  estate,  up  to  1st  May,  1843,  £44  12s.  2a'.”] 

19218.  Now,  is  there  any  account  with  Mr.  Hunt,  the  agent,  in  that  ledger  ? — No. 

19219.  Or  with  Mr.  Kearney? — No. 

19220.  Is  there  any  account  in  the  ledger,  showing  the  rental  of  the  Calverstown  estate  ? 
— No- 

19221.  Or  of  any  other  estate  ? — No. 

19222.  Is  there  any  account  with  any  agent  in  the  ledger? — No. 

19223.  Is  there  any  account  with  the  law  agent  ? — With  regard  to  the  agent,  there  is  no 
account,  except  the  bank  account  may  be  considered  one,  in  which  are  his  remittances,  as 
by  his  rental  appears,  but  there  is  no  separate  account  for  a separate  agent  or  agents 

•2^0/5“?  any  account  showing  what  any  agent  received,  and  what  he  actually 
remitted  ?— Of  what  he  actually  remitted,  but  not  of  what  he  actually  received,  there 

—No  25  *S  t*iere  any  account  showing  at  any  one  moment  the  balance  due  by  the  agents? 

19226.  Do  the  agents  ever  owe  balances  to  the  Board  ?— Indeed  they  do. 

19227.  Does  it  appear  from  your  ledger  that  there  were  no  agents’  accounts  ? — I said  it 
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did;  but  you  asked  me  had  the  agents  ever  owed  money  to  our  office  ; I said  they  did; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  moment  the  Governors  owe  upon  the  last  rental,  to  Mr. 

Kearney,  he  having  remitted  an  over  sum  of  between  £200  and  £300 

19228.  Does  that  appear  from  your  ledger? — No. 

19229.  Why  not  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

19230.  How  much  does  Mr.  Poe  owe  the  Governors  ? — There  is  no  such  person. 

19231.  Do  you  not  know  any  thing  about  Mr.  Poe  ? — Oh,  I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him. 

19232.  How  much  does  he  owe  ? — Oh,  his  account  has  been  paid. 

19233-  Where  are  his  accounts  ? — They  are  in  my  office. 

19234.  Was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  accounts? — No  ; he  settled — the  Governors  are 
quite  satisfied.  ‘ 

19235.  Was  there  any  deficiency  ? — It  is  settled. 

19236.  Was  there  any  deficiency  before  the  account  was  settled  ? — I cannot  answer  for 
his  account  before  it  was  settled.  There  may  have  been  deficiencies ; if  the  account  was 
wrong,  or  erroneous,  there  would  be  a deficiency  one  way  or  the  other ; I speak  of  the 
account  settled  with  the  Governors,  so  far  as  I know. 

19237.  Where  are  those  accounts  ?— In  the  office.  I tell  you  how  they  settled  with  Mr. 
Poe  : he  had  a sum  of  £3,500,  stock,  lodged  as  a security  with  the  Governors 

19238.  How  much  did  the  Governors  deduct  out  of  it  for  deficiencies? — For  the 
balance  due  by  him,  a sum  of  £2,000,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  returned  him  the 
remainder. 

19239.  Did  that  balance  appear  in  the  ledger  at  the  time  it  was  due? — No ; I told  you 
that  there  was  no  separate  account  with  the  agents ; but  the  stock  appears. 

19210.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Galway,  as  agent? — Yes. 

19241.  Was  there  any  deficiency  in  his  accounts  ? — He  has  settled  his  accounts. 

19242.  Before  he  settled,  what  was  the  deficiency  ?— There  was  a disputed  deficiency.  . 
We  said  one  thing — he  said  another. 

19243.  Who  was  right? — We  tried  it  by  a suit  against  him ; and  we  were  right,  except 
there  might  have  been  some  allowances  made  ; but  we  were  right  in  principle ; and  we 
recovered  our  money.  • , 

19244.  What  was  the  amount? — Before  the  suit  was  tried  I reasoned  with  him  on  Ins 
accounts,  and  he  paid  in  a sum  of  £130  or  £150  ; then,  he  paid  after- the  action  a sum  of 
£167, 1 think.  ; 

19245.  Was  there  any  account  opened  with  Mr.  Galway  in  the  ledger? — Never,  for  any 
agent,  in  this  ledger. 

19246.  How  do  the  agents  remit  their  money  to  the  Governors  now;  do  they  pay  it 
into  the  bank  ? — The  practice  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  agent  of  the  western  estates,  is  to  lodge 

in  the  branch  bank  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Kearney 

19247.  To  whose  credit? — The  credit  of  the  Governors. 

19248.  Am  I to  understand  that  that  practice  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
the  Board  ? — I believe  it  is. 

19249.  Do  you  not  know  it  as  a fact?— I am  now  trying  to  refresh  my  memory ; 1 
think  I do  recollect  instructions  to  that  effect. 

19250.  [Secretary. — The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  27th  of  November,  1830 
“ That  the  agents  do  lodge  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors,  the 
amount  of  receipts  received  by  them  from  time  to  time  ; and  that  whenever  they  do  make 
lodgments  the}-  do  notify  same  to  the  registrar,  stating  the  amount.]  . _ 

19251.  Has  that  minute  been  rescinded  or  qualified  by  any  subsequent  minute/  1 
am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  qualified  in  any  way. 

19252.  Then,  when  Mr.  Hunt  paid  his  money  into  the  branch  bank,  he  did  so  m com- 
pliance with  this  rule  ? — He  did.  „ 

19253.  Mr.  Hunt  having  done  so,  may  I ask  who  is  the  other  agent/  Inomas 
Kearney,  of  Limerick.  n 

19254.  Is  it  his  habit  to  lodge  the  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  ot  tlie  Gover- 
nors?— No.  . „ ...  „ 

19255.  How  does  he  act? — He  remits  it  by  letters  of  credit,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
the  treasurer.  _ , , 

19256.  I see  in  the  pass-book  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland: — “ November  12,  18oo,  casn  dv 
E.  Thorp,  £2,500  ? It  was  I who  lodged  that  money.  , , 

19257.  How  did  it  come  up  to  you? — It  came  to  me  by  letter  of  credit,  in  lavour  o 
John  Barlow,  Esq. 

1 9258.  Did  you  ever  receive  money  in  your  own  name  ? — I have.  . . 

19259.  From  agents  ?— Oh,  never  from  agents.  I will  give  you  the  exception : in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Galway,  I met  him  frequently  as  to  the  settlement  of  lus  account  which  was 
in  dispute,  and  having  reasoned  with  him  on  some  matters  which  I thought  weie  wion^, 
I did  receive  the  £167  referred  to  in  my  own  name ; and  I also  at  different  times  receive 
£34,  £37,  and  a few  sums  of  that  kind.  ...  , . 

19260.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  long  was  that  balance  of  £2,000,  which  was  remitte 
you  by  Mr.  Kearney,  accumulating? — It  was  upon  account  of  the  rents  o ay,  o , 
which  he  has  accounted  for.  „ ^ 

19261.  What  is  the  annual  rent  received  by  Mr.  Kearney  ?— Do  you  distinguish  between 
his  own  receipts  or  his  remittances  to  the  Governors  ? _ _ . 

19262.  I am  asking  what  his  receipts  of  rents  amount  to  annually  /— i Have  given  every 
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Dublis.  reference  to  Dr.  Hancock  on  these  subjects.  I can  tell  you  the  remittances  to  the 
The.  Governors  of  Governors  within  a few  hundred  pounds. 
the Sclwols founded ly  19263.  What  estates  are  represented  by  Mr.  Kearney? — The  southern  estates  I call 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  them.  They  are  called  in  the  accounts  the  Tipperary  and  Limerick  estates. 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  19261.  The  net  annual  income  of  the  estate  over  which  Mr.  Kearney  is  agent  you 
have  returned  as  about  £4,214? — That  is  the  reason  I am  endeavouring  to  distinguish 
between  the  remittances  and  the  gross  receipts. 

19265.  The  annual  income  is  £4,214  ? — Yes,  in  that  particular  year. 

19266.  Do  I understand  you  aright  when  you  say  that  you  never  received  any  money  in 
your  own  name  from  agents,  except  that  money  you  received  from  Mr.  Galway  ?■ — Correct, 
' I believe. 

19267.  Mr.  Stephens — Will  you  turn,  Mr.  Thorp,  if  you  please,  to  page  73  of  the 
ledger  ? — I have  it. 

19268.  There  appears  there  a sum  of  £14  12.?.  2d.,  rent  and  arrears  of  rent,  to  May, 
1848.  It  is  entered  twice  to  the  credit  of  the  Calverstown  school,  and  only  0118  corre- 
sponding entry  in  the  bank  account.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? — I think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

19269.  Who  lost. by  it? — I will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  lose  by  it. 

19270.  As  it  stands,  what  property  or  fund  suffered  that  loss ? — As  it  stands,  the 
Governors  would  sulfer. 

19271.  Then  the  governors  would  lose  that  amount? — They  would  lose  £44  12s.  2d. 

19272.  Did  you  discover  that  mistake  before  ? — Never. 

19278.  Will  you  turn  to  page  145,  the  Lincnhall-street  accounts  ?— I have  it. 

19274.  Now,  are  there  any  entries  struck  out? — There  are. 

19275.  By  whose  authority  ? — By  me,  without  any  authority. 

19276.  What  made  you  do  it  ? — I will  tell  you  in  a few  minutes;  for  this  reason — up 
to  a certain  period,  say  December  21st,  1846,  the  Governors  had  a school  in  Linenhall- 
street,  and  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  he  in  operation — there  were  no  outgoings,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  show  another  description  of  account,  namety,  the  money  received  by 
me  for  the  letting  made  to  a tenant  of  the  Governors,  and  the  money  paid  by  me  for  the 
rent  due  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 

19277.  Where  does  that  appear  ? — Here. 

19278.  When  was  that  account  opened? — In  May,  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  letting.  It 
is  all  here.  The  Governors  set  for  their  unexpired  term  at  £25  per  anpum,  the  tenant 
covenanting  to  expend  £60  upon  repairs,  a moiety  of  which  the  Governors  agreed  to  allow' 
him  in  his  rent,  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  £6  5s.  half-yearly.  The  lease  of  the  Governors 
was  for  thirty-one  years,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  which  would  expire  in  1868- 

19279.  Was  not  that  account  opened  in  1846? — Wait  until  1 look  at  the  date  of  the 
letting.  1847  is  the  earliest  entry  I have  here. 

19280.  When  was  it  opened  ? — At  that  date. 

19281.  Give  me  the  precise  date — 1847  is  too  general  ? — March  2nd,  1847. 

19282.  When  were  the  entries  to  which  I have  directed  your  attention  struck  out  ? — 
Was  73  the  page  to  which  you  referred  ? 

J9288.  No  ; it  was  page  145  ? — Well,  I have  nothing  to  tell  me  exactly  when  I struck 
out  these. 

19284.  You  have  not? — No. 

19285.  Do  you  not  know  irrespective  of  that  book? — No. 

19286.  What  is  the  earliest  time  that  they  could  have  been  struck  out? — After  the  date 
of  the  last  entry,  namely  May  17,  1849,  and  these  entries  are  not  in  my  handwriting. 

192S7.  Then  you  spoke  of  your  own  knowdedge,  irrespective  of  documentary  evidence  ? 
—I  did. 

19288.  You  say  that  these  entries  were  not  made  in  your  own  handwriting? No. 

19289.  In  whose  handwriting  were  they  made  ? — The  book-keeper  that  I mentioned 
before. 

19290.  What  is  his  name? — A man  named  Hughes. 

19291.  What  has  become  of  him  ? — He  is  in  Dublin. 

19292.  Was  he  employed  by  you  ? — No. 

19298.  Is  he  now  in  the  employment  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

19294..  Where  does  he  reside  in  Dublin? — On  Wellington-quay.  He  is  one  of 
M'Causland  and  Fetherstone’s  clerks — chief  clerk,  or  one  of  the  chief  clerks. 

19295.  Does  the  account  show  by  whom  the  rent  was  received  and  paid  ? — The  receipts 
and  payment  of  rent  are  shown  here. 

19296.  My  question  is,  by  whom  ? — It  does  not  show  that. 

19297.  Who  received  the  money  ? —I  did. 

19298-  Is  there  any  account  opened  with  you  in  the  ledger  ? No. 

19299.  Do  you  call  that  a regular  way  of’ keeping  accounts,  as  an  accountant  ?— Quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

19300.  Is  it  according  to  the  regular  habits  of  business?— I think  it  is  very  regular’. 

19301.  You  think  it  is  very  regular  ? — I do  not  know  what  the  regular  habits  of  business 
may  be,  but  I can  show  that  there  is  no  puzzle  about  it,  in  consequence  of  the  accounts 
being  kept  in  that  way. 

19302.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  did  not  know  how  to  keep  accounts  by  double 
entry  ? — I have  said  so.  J 

19303.  That  accounts  for  this  irregularity. 
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19301.  Dr.  Andrews. — Supposing  the  Governors  wanted,  at  any  time,  to  know  how  Dcomm. 
your  cash- account  stood,  how  would  they  be  informed  of  that? — I have  no  cash  account  T/ig  G^^norH 0j- 
with  the  Governors.  _ the  Schools  fomuled  by 

19305.  If  you  received  rents,  does  tliat  not  constitute  a cash  account? — No  doubt;  but  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
I have  answered  Mr.  Stephens.  I have  no  separate  account.  Eustace  Thorp,  Esq'. 

19300.  If  you  receive  money  for  the  Governors,  does  not  that  constitute  a cash  account 

a cash  transaction? — Oh,  yes;  it  makes  the  account  a transaction ; but  it  is  not  an 

account,  unless  I make  it  so.  I do  not  make  it  an  account ; I tell  the  Governors,  and 
they  see  it  on  the  face  of  the  bank-book,  which  lies  on  the  table,  I have  received  at  a 
certain  date,  so  and  so ; and  though  I pay  the  money  that  has  come  into  my  hands, 
it  is  essentially  accounted  for  in  the  registrar’s  account. 

19307.  Suppose  the  Governors  want  to  know  how  your  cash  account  stands  with  them, 
how  do  they  acquire  that  knowledge? — They  ask  me. 

19308.  They  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  information  on  that  subject  ? — Yes ; 
they  have  Mr.  Hamilton. 

19309.  How  does  Mr.  Hamilton  know? — Mr.  Hamilton  knows  by  my  telling  him. 

19310.  Is  that  kept  in  writing,  in  any  book  ? — No. 

19311.  Mr.  Hamilton  derives  his  information  on  that  subject  from  your  telling  him; 
the  Governors  derive  their  information  by  your  telling  them,  or  Mr.  Hamilton  telling 
them? — Precisely. 

19312.  You  have  no  cash  account  in  the  books  for  yourself  ?— No. 

19313.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  no  documentary  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  accuracy,  or  inaccuracy  of  your  representations  to  Mr.  Hamilton? — Oh,  yes  ; there  is. 

19314 . What  is  it? — For  instance,  when  I pay  the  rent,  there  is  a documentary  evidence — 
the  receipt  which  I get.  . 

19315.  Dr.  Andrews. — What  evidence  of  your  receipts  can  the  bank  pass-book  contain — 
that  is,  what  you  please  to  have  put  into  the  bank  pass-book  ? — I could  not  put  into  the 
bank  pass-book  any  thing. 

19316.  How  does  the  bank  pass-book  show  what  your  receipts  are  ? — I tell  you  the  bank 
pass-book  shows  my  receipts  and  my  lodgments. 

19317.  It  shows  your  lodgments,  but  how  does  it  show  your  receipts  ? — It  does  not. 

19318.  Is  there  any  account  showing  what  you  received — any  account  opened  in  the 
ledger  ? — No ; but  you  take  exception 

19319.  When  you  answer  a question,  you  coin  give  any  explanation  you  think  proper? 

— These  are  my  receipts  and  disbursements. 

19320.  Not  your  receipts. 

19321.  Mr.  Stephens. — Refer  me  to  any  account  in  the  ledger  showing  your  receipts  ? 

— There  it  is,  under  your  hand. 

19322.  There  is  nothing  about  them  in  the  ledger  ? — Look  to  the  left  hand  side. 

19323.  [Secretary. — The  account  that  Mr.  Thorp  refers  to  is  an  account  entitled 
“ Linenhall- street  premises,”  and  he  very  properly  put  to  the  debit  of  that  account 
certain  payments,  and  to  the  credit  certain  receipts ; but  it  does  not  state  by  whom  the 
money  was  received,  or  to  whom  it  was  paid.  There  is  no  account  opened  in  the  ledger 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Thorp,  showing  the  sums  that  he  received  and  paid,  to  his  debit  and 
credit ; and  showing  the  balance  due  to  or  by  him.  This  account  shows  the  state  of  the 
Linenliall-street  premises,  but  there  is  no  account  showing  the  state  of.  Mr.  Thorp’s 
account,  or  of  the  sums  received  by  him.] 

19324.  None,  because  there  never  was  a balance  in  my  hands. 

19325.  Dr.  Andrews. — But  the  Governors  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  there  is 
a balance  in  your  hands,  save  by  your  statement  ? — None. 

19326.  Your  verbal  statement? 

19327.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  ledger  does  not  show  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Gover- 
nors at  the  end  of  each  year — for  instance,  this  ledger  extends  from  1843  down  to  the 
present  moment.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Governors 
were  at  any  one  period  of  time,  from  November,  1843,  down  to  the  present  moment? 

— Well,  commencing  at  November  1st,  1843,  to  April  27th,  1844,  the  receipts  were 
£5,760  7s.  lid;  and  on  the  other  side,  after  disbursements,  there  is  a balance  carried 
down  £1,857  4s.  Id. 

19328.  That  is  only  the  balance  of  your  expenditure ; but  it  does  not  show  the  assets 
of  the  Governors  ? — Does  it  not?  I do  not  know  what  assets  are  except  what  they  receive. 

19329.  Is  that  your  definition  of  assets  as  an  accountant? — Tell  me  what  you  wish  me 
to  answer  with  regard  to  assets. 

19330.  My  question  was  whether  the  ledger  shows  the  assets  or  liabilities  at  one  period 
of  time,  from  November,  1843,  down  to  the  present  moment?— It  shows  the  receipts 
duriug  this  time,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  these  receipts,  and  the  balance,  if  any. 

19331.  Dr.  Andrews.—' That  is  the  balance  between  the  receipts  and  expenditure ; but 
it  does  not  show  what  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  or  might  then  be  entitled  to  receive  ? 

— It  does  not.  . , 

19332.  [Secretary. — What  Mr.  Thorp  refers  to  is  the  account  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

It  merely  refers  to’ receipts  by  the  bank,  and  the  expenditure  through  the  bank.] 

19333.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you  give  me  the  meaning  of  “assets”  as  an  accountant? — 

I am  not  an  accountant.  . 

19334.  You  keep  tlie  account  books  of  the  Governors  ? — But  that  is  a different  thing. 

19335.  Wliat  are  you? — I am  assistant  registrar  of  the  Governors. 
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Dublin;  19336.  Then  do  you  profess  to  understand  book-keeping  ? — Not  by  double  entry. 

The  Governors' of  19337.  Do  you  understand  it  by  any  entry  ? — Yes. 

the  Schools  founded  by  19338.  By  what  system  of  entry? — I understand  to  keep  these  books. 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  19339.  How  are  those  hooks  intended  to  he  kept  ? — I think  you  see  the  way  I intend 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  to  keep  them.  I explained  to  you  there  is  no  account  at  all,  except  on  one  side ; hut 
there  is  a classification,  and  then  it  comes  to  be  matter  of  debit  and  credit.  With  the 
exception  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shows  our  receipts  and  drafts  against  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Calverstown  school,  with  that  exception  there  is  no  debit  or  credit.  The 
account  is  all  a classification  of  the  cash  book. 

19340.  Do  you  consider-,  Mr.  Thorp,  that  these  accounts  are  kept  according  to  any 
system  of  office  accounts  ? — No ; I could  not  prove  to  them. 

• " 19341.  Then,  they  are  not  kept  according  to  any  system  of  office  accounts? — Not  as 
well  as  I would  wish  to  keep  them.  Occupations  have  prevented  me  from  writing  them 
up  to  this  date,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  ordinary  circumstances  had  occurred. 

19342.  Then,  am  I to  understand  you,  that  in  consequence  of  ymur  occupations  you!- 
accounts  are  irregularly  kept  ? — Oh,  not  that. 

19343.  Am  I to  understand  you,  that  in  consequence  of  your  occupations  your  accounts 
are  regularly  kept? — They  are  not  written  up,  as  I before  expressed  it;  but  the  registrar’s 
(recount,  which  is  an  account  of  the  items,  &c.,  that  is  regularly  kept. 

19344.  Are  the  accounts  kept  as  office  accounts  when,  from  November,  1843,  down  to 
the  present  moment,  the  ledger  does  not  show  the  amount  of  assets  ? — Would  you  give 
me  your,  definition  of  assets. 

19345.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — I cannot  give  a better  answer  than  I have  given. 
I have  told  you  what  the  accounts  contain,  what  they  do  not  contain,  and  nothing  more 
than  they  do  contain ; and  that  is  all  I can  tell  you. 

19346.  Are  these  accounts  made  up  in  accordance  with  any  recognized  system  of  office 
accounts?— Let  some  other  person  decide  that;  I will  not  decide  it.  I could  improve 
these  accounts;  it  has  been  my  wish  long  since  to  improve  them,  and  I know  they  will  be 
improved. 

19347.  But  that  is  a different  thing  from  saying  that  they  are  kept  in  accordance  with 
the  system  pursued  in  other  offices  ?— One  office  may  think  my  system  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  another  office  may  say  quite  another  thing. 

19348.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  office  accounts  running  over  a course  of  fifteen 
years,  at  any  period  of  which,  the  assets  could  not  be  ascertained  ? — Will  you  give  me 
your  definition  of  assets,  and  then  I will  answer  ? 

19349.  I am  not  here  to  answer  your  questions?— I said  before  that  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Governors  for  a certain  number  of  years  are  here  in  the  books  before  you. 

1 9350.  A mere  abstractof  the  receiptsis  all  that  this  ledger  professesto  show? — That  is  all-. 

19351.  Does  this  ledger  contain  an  account  of  all  the  receipts,  or  does  it  only  give  an 
account  of  the  lodgments  ?— All  the  receipts  on  behalf  of  the  Governors,  not  on  behalf  of 
the  agents. 

19352.  Does  it  contain  all  the  receipts  on  the  behalf  of  the  Governors  from  1843  down 
to  the  present  moment  ? — With  one  exception. 

19353.  What  is  that  exception  ? — I described  to  you  what  it  was  before. 

19354.  What  is  that  exception  ? — It  is  the  exception  of  £600. 

19355.  Turn  to  that  exception,  if  you  please,  and  read  it. — “10th  of  November,  1854. 
Debtor  Bank  of  Ireland.— Southern  Estates  lodgments  by  E.  Thorp;  part  of  a remittance 
by  Thomas  Kearney;  whole  remittance,  £1,900;  handed  to  registrar  £600;  £l,300 
brought  out.” 

19356.  Consequently  the  remittance  would  be  £600  short  on  the  face  of  that  £1,300 
being  brought  out  in  that  way  ?— The  difference  between  £l,300  and  £1,900.  With  that 
exception  it  does  contain  the  total  receipts  of  the  Governors. 

19357.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  about  that  £600  ? — I can. 

19358.  Is  there  any  account  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  ledger?— A cash  account,  the 
same  as  you  were  speaking  of  to  me. 

19359.  Is  there  any  account  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  ledger  ? No. 

19360.  Is  that  £600  charged  in  the  ledger  to  Mr.  Hamilton  ?— .No. 

19361.  Why? — Because  there  is  no  account. 

19362.  You  received  it  ? — Certainly. 

19363.  Then  why  did  you  not  enter  it  ? — Enter  it  where  ? 


19364.  In  the  ledger  ? — Have  I not  answered  that  question  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  account  for  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  ledger.  But  I tell  you  where  it  is  entered. 

19365.  Do.you  not  know  that  there  was  an  account  opened  with  the  registrar  down  to 
1849,  and  no  account  since  that  period  ? — I believe  there  is. 

19366.  Refer  me  to  the  ledger.  That  is  what  I wish  you  to  speak  from  ?— Here  is  the 
account  with  the  registrar. 

-.19367.  Whan  does  that  terminate.  Yon  say  there  is  no  account  at  the  present  moment 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  ? — There  is  an  account  for  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  cash-book. 

. 19368.  I am  not  asking  you  about  the  cash-book;  but  is  it  in  the  ledger ?— There  is 
none  in  the  ledger. 

-— 19369.  Was  it  not  kept  in  the  ledger  down  to  1849  ? — It  was. 

19370.  Why  ms  it  not  Icept  subsequently  ?— Why,  I did  not  'see  any  use  in  it 
19371.  Did  not  the  Governors,  according  to  their  rules  and  regulations,  order  that 
account  to  be  opened  .? — I am  not  aware. 
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19372.  ,In  point  of  fact,  was  it  not.kept  down  to  1849? — Yes.  Dublin-. 

19373-  What  made  you  discontinue  it  from  1849  down  to  the  present  moment?^—  rhg  Governors of 
Because  I saw  there  was  no  use  whatever  in  it.  the  Schools  founded  by 

19374.  Because  you  saw  there  was  no  use  in  it  ?— Yes.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

. 19375.  Is  there  any  account  between  the  registrar  and  the  Board,  at  the  present  moment,  Eustace  Thorp,  Esq; 
in  the  ledger  ? — None. 

19376.  And  you  thought  proper  to  discontinue  it? — Yes. 

19377.  You  thought  proper  to  discontinue  it,  although  the  Board  thought  proper  to. 
order  it  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  Board  ordering  it. 

19378.  Do  you  not  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  was  ordered? — I do  not. 

19379.  You  stated  that  there  was  an  account  with  the  registrar  down  to  1849  ? — I say  so- 
19380.  Did  you  discontinue  that  account  without  authority  from  any  person? — I did. 

19381.  In  direct  disobedience  of  the  order  of  the  Board? — I do  not  think  I did. 

Would  you  allow  me  to  give  an  explanation  ? 

19382.  [Secretary. — This  is  the  minute  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  23rd  Novem- 
ber, 1843  “ The  'law  agent’s  draft  of  a system  of  office  accounts,  postponed  from  14th 

instant,  was  again  submitted.  ‘ Ordered — That  same  be  approved  of ; that  the  office 
accounts  commence  on  said  system  from  the  1st  of  November  instant  ; that  an  experienced 
person  be  employed  to  open  the  accounts  accordingly,  and  that  proper  books  be  provided 
for  the  purpose.’  ” . 

19383.  In  consequence  of  that  minute,  the  ledger,  as  now  produced,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  accounts,  was  commenced  on  that  system  in  November,  1843-  The  cash- 
book, or  what  is  called  the  cash-book,  is  not  a cash-book  at  all,  but  an  account  between 
the  registrar  and  the  Governors  of  the  school.  When  this  account  was  opened  in  1843  it 
was  balanced  regularly,  and  the  balance  carried  into  the  ledger;  but  the  registrar’s  account 
in  the  ledger  ceased  in  1849;  and  since  that  period  to  the  present  there  is  not  a single 
entry  in  the  ledger  under  the  head  of  “ Registrar’s  Account,”  although  the  account  in 
the  cash-book  between  the  registrar  and  Governors  is  carried  on  to  the  present  time.] 

19384.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  this  account  of  the  registrar  posted  in  the  ledger? — The 
cash-book  is  posted  in  the  ledger. 

19385.  Is  this  account  of  the  registrar  posted  in  the  ledger  ? — No. 

19386.  Why  ? — I saw  no  use  in  it. 

19387.  [Secretary. — The  cash-book  is  posted  generally  up  to  1854,  as  appears  from  the 
numbers  in  the  cash-book.] 

19388.  They  are  not  my  numbers. 

19389.  Mr.  Stephens. — I see  at  page  101  of  the  cash-book,  in  the  account  between  the 
registrar  and  the  Governors: — “Balance  in  hands  of  registrar,  £1,011  Os.  3d.;  and 
there  is  in  somebody’s  handwriting,  in  pencil,  “Not  posted.”  Was  that  sum  of  money 
posted  ? — “ Not  posted  ” is  my  pencilling.  • . 

19390.  Was  that  sum  of  money  posted? — Certainly  not,  because  I discontinued  the 
account ; but  it  is  brought  forward  to  the  registrar’s  debit  in  the  next  page.  I debit  him 
immediately  after.  I said  I would  not  continue  this  account.  I said  that  on  my  own 
authority,  and  did  not  continue  it.  _ _ _ 

19391.  Every  other  item  on  that  page  and  page  100,  it  appears,  is  posted  in  the  ledger, 
except  this  one  ; why  are  the  others  posted  and  this  not  posted  ? — The  others  are  posted 
for  the  reason  I have  stated  to  you,  that  it  is  considered  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  know 
the  expenses  of  each  school  any  year.  • 

19392.  Who  considers  that  an  advantage  besides  yourself? — It  appears  the  Governors 
considered  it  an  advantage.  ’ 

- 19393.  Then,  according;  to  my  notion,  it  is  a mere  memorandum,  not  a ledger.  There 
is  a.  great  deal  in  that  memorandum. 

19394.  It  is  not  a ledger ; because  there  is  no  debit  to  any  school,  no  receipts  from  any 
particular  school,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a one-sided  account — that  is,  the  expenditure  of  each 
school  is  not  charged  annually  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Board?  Oh,  yes. 

19395.  Where? — In  the  account  in  the  bank.  Here  are  the  drafts. 

19396.  Do  you  not  make  up  your  ledger  from  your  bank-book,  because  that  will  be  a 
clue  to  all  your  answers  ? — I think  I answered  that  before,  and  if  my  former  answers 
19397.  Will  you  answer  that  question  again  ? — I will  answer  it  much  in  the  same  way. 

First,  the  bank-book,  the  rentals,  and  the  cheques,  and  every  thing  else  I possibly  can. 

For  instance,  I will  read  an  entry: — “Renewal  Fine,  James  Daly,  Could  I get  that 
from  the  bank-book  ? And  if  you  could  not  get  it,  I could  not  get  it ; and  1 am,  therefore, 
obliged  to  get  information  from  other  sources.  I do  not  make  up  the  accounts  from  the 
bank-book.  . . , T ' 

19398.  That  £600,  by-the-by,  has  not  been  accounted  for;  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  dp 
so  ? — I have  put  a special  note  in  this  ledger  with  respect  to  that.  There  was  a letter  of 
credit  for  £l,900  received  from  Mr.  Kearney,  in  the  way  in  which  I stated,  in  favour  o 
Mr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  I (Mr.  Hamilton,  perhaps,  was  more  so),  were  anxious 
to.  pay  the  poor  schoolmasters.  We  laid  this  state  of  things  before  Mr.  Barlow ; and  in 
order  to  pay  them  at  once,  Mr.  Barlow  permitted  me  to  lodge  £l,300,  and  to  hand  over 
£600,  or  rather  to  lodge  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  account,  as  registrar,  which  I did  on  the 
10th  of  November,  and  debited  Mr.  Hamilton  with  £600  cash.  . ; 

19399.  Does  that  appear  in  the  ledger,  if  so,  refer  me  to  the  page  ?— How  can  it  appear 
from  Mr.  Hamilton’s  account  in  the  ledger,  if  there  be  no  account  for  Mr.  Hamilton. 

As  I explained  to  you  before,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  account  is  the  cash-book. 

Vol.  II.  ° * 
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Dublin.  19400.  Is  it  entered  in  the  cash-book  ? — I said  so.  Give  me  the  cash-book.  All  the 

T.  . books  were  taken  from  me  in  an  unfinished  state. 

the  Schools, 'founded hj  19401.  This  transaction  occurred  in  1854,  and  in  August  or  November,  1855,  there  is 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  no  entry  of  it  ? — Oh,  there  is ; and  if  there  was  not,  I would  just  give  the  same  answer. 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.  19402.  [ Secretary . — This  account  purports  to  be  a.  cash  account,  and  is  called  the  cash- 
book ; hut  it  is  really  an  account  between  the  registrar  and  the  Governors ; and  one  side 
of  the  account  is  composed  entirely  of  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  registrar. 
His  account  has  been  balanced  up  to  the  31st  of  October,  1854,  which  is  folio  188. 

19403.  The  account  then  runs  on  from  folio  138  to  150,  and  on  the  debit  side  of  that 
account  there  is  not  a single  entry.  Then  at  folio  150  there  are  a number  of  entries,  and 
among  them  is  a ledger  credit  for  £600.  Then,  on  the  opposite  side  there  are  the 
disbursements  to  the  credit  of  the  registrar,  and  they  are  entered  up  only  to  the  30th  of 
April,  1855,  and  those  entries  are  then  added  up. — If  you  turn  to  last  August,  you  will 
■find  all  the  cheques  collected  with  which  the  registrar  is  debited. 

19404. 1 look  to  the  succeeding  date  of  the  31st  of  October,  1854,  and  what  Mi-.  Thorp 
says  is  perfectly  correct — that  all  the  cheques  are  posted  on  the  debit  side  ; but  it  also 
appears  that  these  accounts  were  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  entries  not 
made  at  the  time  they  occurred : which  is  the  usual  practice  of  book-keeping. — What 
addition  is  that  you  have  made  ? 

19405.  That  it  appeal's  the  entries  were  not  made  at  the  time  they  occurred. — How 
does  it  prove  that  ? 

19406.  For  this  simple  reason,  that  the  dates  on  the  debit  side  are  not,  as  in  a regular 
system  of  book-keeping,  entered  opposite  the  corresponding  dates  on  the  credit  sideT  If 
Mr.  Stephens  looks  to  where  the  drafts  are  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them 
all  at  one  view,  when  they  come  to  be  audited.] 

19407.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  they  entered  upon  the  day  the  cheques  were  drawn? — Not 
upon  that  book. 

19408.  In  what  book  were  they  entered  ?— Upon  the  minute-book. 

1 9409., Whore. are  those  minute-books? — In  your  possession.  Allow  me  to  call  Mr. 
Stephens  attention  to  this  entry,  made  at  a meeting  of  the  standing  committee,  held 
6th  day  of  December,  1854,  with  reference  to  the  £600.  The  treasurer  reported,  that 
since  last  meeting  (which  was  on  the  2nd  of  November)  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Kearney  a remittance  of  £1,900  ; that  the  registrar  being  in  want  of  immediate  funds,  he 
£l  300  ^ and  Lad  lodged  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors;  amount, 

19410.  Is  that  transaction  in  a regular  account  ?— It  is  not. 

19411.  Dr.  Andrews — When  did  you  make  the  entry  with  reference  to  that  £600  ? — 
Ihe  cash-book  is  written  up  to  May,  1855. 

19412.  When  did  you  enter  it? — Immediately  after  that,  because  the  treasurer  had 
audited  m November,  1854,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  audited  again  the  following  half- 
year  ; therefore,  in  closing  the  balance,  it  was  necessary  to  show  how  the  registrar  and 
Governors  stood. 

19413.  Upon  what  authority  were  you  authorized  to  pay  this  money?— I am  authorized 
to  pay  it  by  the  minutes. 

19414.  But  is  it  entered  in  any  account  as  against  the  registrar,  up  to  that  period  ? 

res ; it  was  entered  in  the  treasurer’s  block-book  on  the  day  the  transaction  occurred.  Do 
you  call  that  an  account  ? 

19415.  Was  it  entered  in  any  book,  day-book,  journal,  cash-book,  or  any  thing? No 

except  what  I have  written,  and  what  I have  told  you. 

„ you,  in  point  of  fact,  make  any  entry  in  any  book,  when  you  receive  money 

tor  the  Governors  ?— With  the  exception  of  the  Linenhall-street  account  which  I showed 
you,  I do  not. 


J9417.  Then  you  receive  money,  and  do  not  make  any  entry  in  the  book  at  all  ?— No. 

19418.  The  whole  matter  rests  in  your  memory  ?— What  do  I receive.  I do  not  keep 
the  money  in  my  hands  a day  belonging  to  the  Governors ; I lodge  it  at  once— show  the 
bank-book  at  the  next  meeting,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  transaction. 

1941 9-  If  the  Governors  wanted  to  investigate  the  Linenhall-street  account,  how  could 
they  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  lodgments  in  the  bank  is  on  foot  of  the  Linenlial  1-street 
premises  '—By  the  accounts,  we  were  speaking  of— the  ledger,  the  bank  entries— the 
amounts°n  aCC0Unt  Linenhall-street  premises  are  specified  in  the  ledger,  as  to  the 


bv1E4Thnrnh<?i?i  i 1 8' r°-  ’ June’  1 t50,  Linenhall-street  premises,  for  lodgments 

so  on  ^ P’  £1 1 1 7S'  6d'  Lmcnhall-Street>  January,  1850,  by  E.  Thorp,  £10  12s.  67/.,  and 

{9421-  When  is  that  written  up  ? — It  is  written  up  to  10th  of  March,  1854. 

{9422.  Are  your  lodgments  mentioned  up  to  that  time  ?— They  are. 

T;i9£|  How  would  the  Governors,  if  they  wanted  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the 
— By  this^account 100  ’ ^ °Ut  W^at  was  duc  tbat  scIlool>  and  what  they  had  received  ? 

19424.  How  would  that  show  what  is  payable  by  the  premises? — It  shows  the  rent 
reserved,  the  allowance  for  poor  rate,  &c. 

19425.  Does  it  show  the  rent  reserved  ?— It  does,  if  they  had  it. 

rTu  !!68'11,  show  tJ^  ront  received  in  any  other  way  than  by  what  you  have  lodged  ? 

No,  the  receipts  ought  to  agree  with  the  lodgments.  J ° 
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19427.  They  ought  to  agree? — -Yes.  Ccbmn. 

19428.  But  you  do  not  yourself  enter  in  a cash-book  of  your  own,  any  money  you  The  Governors  of 
receive  ? — No  ; I get  rid  at  once  of  any  money  which  comes  into  my  hands.  the  Schools foundedby 

19429.  Do  you  think  your  system  a good  one? — Very  good.  I never  hold  money  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
belonging  to  any  one  else,  which  I think  is  an  excellent  system.  Eustace  Thorp,  Esq. 

19430.  Do  you  think  it  a good  system  not  to  keep  an  account  of  the  money  actually 
received  for  your  employers  ?— I have  no  reason  to  change  it. 

19131.  Do  you  consider  it  a good  system  ? — It  is  good  in  my  hands. 

19432.  That  is,  if  a man  be  perfectly  honest,  no  injury  will  result  from  it?— I told  you 
I never  hold  money  in  my  hands  at  all. 

19433.  But  do  you  consider  it  advantageous  not  to  keep  an  account  of  your  receipts? — 

Yes ; there  is  no  use  of  my  keeping  an  account  when  I lodge  the  money. 

L9434.  Then  you  consider  it  is  not  your  duty  towards  your  employers  to  keep  a cash 
account  of  your  receipts? — I do  not  think  it  necessary,  and,  therefore,  not  my  duty. 

19435.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money  besides  that  out  of  the  Linenhall-street 
premises' ?_I  did;  but  I mentioned  it.  Do  you  mean  exclusive  of  agents?  because  I 
made  that  distinction  by  Mr.  Stephens’  desire.  I told  Mr.  Stephens  I received  money 
from  agents.  I did  receive  other  moneys. 

19436.  Did  you  receive  any  other  moneys  in  addition  to  the  receipts  on  account  ot  the 
Linenhall-street  premises  ?— The  rent  of  Lombard-street  ground. 

19437.  Is  there  any  account  of  it  in  the  ledger? — No,  sir. 

19438.  Of  what  do  these  premises  consist  ? — Ground  let  for  building. 

19439.  Do  you  receive  any  other  rents  or  any  other  moneys  for  the  Governors? — If  I 
had  the  bank  pass-book  it  would  refresh  my  memory.  1 have  received  £15  as  legal  com- 
pensation for  some  ground. 

19440.  Did  you  enter  that  in  any  book  ? — It  was  lodged. 

19441.  You  did  not  enter  it  in  the  cash-book?— No ; I lodged  it  at  once. 

19442.  Did  you  receive  any  other  money? — I do  not  recollect  any  other;  but  I dare  v 
say  I may  have” received  some.  All  the  moneys  I received  I lodged.  I have  no  money  in 
my  hands  belonging  to  the  Governors.  . 

19443.  I am  not  questioning  your  accuracy  in  this  respect ; I am  only  asking  you  do  you 
ever  enter  them  in  an  account  as  against  yourself  ?— Never. 

19444.  Upon  the  27th  of  April,  1853,  lodged,  per  E.  Thorp,  the  amount  received  irom 
Lady  O’Donnell,  upon  settlement,  per  John  Orpen,  £268  5s.  8 d. — I received  that  money, 
and  lodged  it.  ., 

19445.  Is  that  transaction  entered  m any  other  book? — No;  but  it  appears  on  the 
minutes.  . 0 n . , 

19446.  Is  there  any  account  which  shows  the  nature  of  that  compromise  . Lertainly. 

19447.  Where  is  it  to  be  found? — It  is  to  be  found  in  the  minutes;  but  what  it  was 
paid  for  does  not  appear.  _ _irv  ..  , n 

19448.  Does  it  show  the  state  of  the  account  between  Lady  0 Donnell  and  the  Gover- 
nor 9 The  account  is  settled  by  the  agent  up  to  a certain  time,  September  29th,  1853, 

and  then  there  is  a settlement  of  £268  5s.  8 d. 

19449.  Is  there  any  account  to  show  the  nature  of  that  settlement  c — res ; 1 think  the 
minute  will  show  it.  „ L • x • a 

19450.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  minute  which  sets  out  that  account  (— It  is  contained 
in  the  standing  committee  book  of  November  9th,  1853: — “Mr.  Thorp  reported,  that 
since  the  order  of  last  meeting  he  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Orpen,  Lady 
O’Donnell’s  solicitor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  following  arrangements  with  him.  ihe 
Governors  forego  the  interest  upon  the  judgment  obtained  13th  May,  1850,  for  £141  7s.  Id., 
provided  her  ladyship  would  pay  the  sum  of  £268  5s.  8 d.,  composed  of  the  following 
items,  viz. : — 

The  above  judgment, £141  7 7 

Two  years’ rent  to  1st  November,  1851,  • • 89  19  11 

Taxed  Costs  of  ejectment,  . . . • 

Sheriffs  and  habere, 

19451.  That  is  the  only  account  of  the  transaction : yon  haye  no  account  in  any  other 
book?— No.  The  agent  of  the  Western  estates  accounts  for  that  arrear,  and  in  his  account 

^1 9452 1 But  there  is  no  other  account  of  the  transaction  in  your  hooks  ?— As  to  that  sum  ? 

19453.  You  were  going  to  read  something  about  law  costs  f—Tfas  is  the  continuation 
of  the  minute  I referred  to— “ That  £268  5s.  8<i  was  accordingly  paid,  and  that  it  is  lodged 

t0“'orteed— iL^thfi above  settlement  be  approved,  and  that  the  wattant  to  ^tofy  ttie 
judgment  ho  sealed,  and  that  the  law  agents  be  paid  £52  Os,  3d.,  them  taxed  Ml  of  coste, 
received  from  Lady  O’Donnell,  and  which  amount  is  included  in  the  above  sum  of 
£268  5s.  Sd.  Draft  No.  82,130  was  accordingly  filled  for  £52  0s.  3d.  . . 

19454  Is  there  any  account  which  shows  what  is  due  to  the  law  agents  fi  om  time  to 
time?— No;  they  furnish  tlieir  bills  of  costs,  aud  they  are  paid.  I find  the  pa, men  s 
made  to  the  law  agents  when  I took  up  these  books  were  placed  under  the  head  of  inci- 
dentals,  and  I did  not  like  that  system.  , ,,  7 k a.™  i;™,  +0 

19455.  Is  there  any  account  which  shows  what  is  due  to  the  law  agents  fiom  time  to 

time  ? — No. 
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19456.  Will  you  turn  to  the  cash-book,  page  124,  under  the  date  of  15th  October,  1853 
— I have  it : -Paid  balance  of  payments,  as  at  the  other  side,  of  their  bill  for  miscellaneous 
law  costs,  £234  16s,  lid. 

19457.  Does  any  account  show  what  that  balance  was  ? — I have  their  taxed  bill  of  'costs 
at  the  time ; it  amounted  to  £1,334.  We  were  not  able  to  pay  the  whole,  and  we  paid  an 
instalment.  . • 

19458.  How  many  years  was  that  bill  of  costs  running  ? — Ten  or  twelve  years. 

19459.  During  all  that  time  have  you  an  entry  in  the  ledger,  or  in  any  of  the  hooks, 
showing  the  state  of  the  accounts  between  you  and  the  law  agents? — None;  and  the  £600 
and  £500  paid  on  account  is  carried  to  the  other  side,  as  follows: — “Mem.  of  settlement 
with  the  law  agents,  of  their  bill  of  miscellaneous  law  costs,  amounting  to  £ 1 ,334  1 6s.  lid.: 
Faid  15th  November,  1852,  and  charged  folio  116,  . £600  0 0 

. Paid  20th  July,  1853,  and  charged  folio  123,  . . 500  0 0 

Paid  balance  as  charged  upon  it,  . .*  . 234  16  11 

19460.  Supposing  the  law  agents  had  accidentally  omitted  to  enter  that  sum,  which 
you  paid  on  foot  of  that  transaction,  were  there  any  means  whatever,  save  that  minute, 
by  which  the  Governors  would  have  seen  that  they  were  entitled  to  credit  for  it  ? — They 
have  this. 

19461.  What? — The  minute. 

19462  That  is,  they  should  look  back  to  the  minute;  and  supposing  that  the  .minute 
was  overlooked  or  destroyed,  and  that  the  law  agents  had  forgotten  it,  what  would  become 
of  that  sum  ? — The  law  agents  would  have  had  it. 

19463.  And  the  Governors  would  lose  it? — Yes. 

19464.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  £600  paid  in  November,  1852 — supposing  you  had 
gone  away  from  the  establishment,  or  did  not  remember  it,  and  that  the  law  agents  had 
made  some  mistake,  and  had  not  entered  it,  is  there  any  thing  to  suggest  to  the  Governors 
that  that  sum  of  £600  had  been  paid  ? — You  have  the  blocks  of  the  drafts. 

19465.  Then  the  Governors  must  employ  some  person  to  wade  through  all  these 
accounts,  during  the  period  these  payments  were  being  made,  in  order  to  discover  that? — 
No  such  thing. 

19466.  How  would  they  do  it? — By  looking  to  the  blocks  of  the  cheques. 

19467.  What  cheques? — The  treasurer’s  cheques. 

19468.  But  they  would  have  to  go  through  the  treasurer’s  cheques,  or  they  w.ould  not 
discover  it? — Oh,  yes ; the  minutes  are  kept  continuously. 

19469.  Were  you  dealing  rightly  with  the  Governors  by  not  keeping  that  matter  properly 
before  them,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  see,  at  any  moment,  what  sum  they  had  paid 
to  the  law  agents  ? — I think  I kept  it  before  them  pretty  well  when  I made  that  memo- 
randum. 

19470.  You  think  it  sufficient  to  have  that  memorandum  on  the  minute,  and  then  leave 
it  to  accident  to  be  discovered  ?- — I think  I have  to  do  with  those  with  whom  no  mistake 
has  occurred. 

19471.  Do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  your  employers  that  you  did  not  bring  forward 
that  in  a regular  account,  so  that  they  might  see  what  was  paid  to  the  law  agents  the 
instant  they  required  it? — I have  not  done  so ; the  bill  has  been  settled. 

19472.  Then,  you  have  no  account  with  the  law  agent  in  your  ledger ; and  the  only 
means  of  finding  out  what  the  Governors  paid  is  either  by  the  minutes,  or  the  blocks  of 
the  checks? — At  present;  but  you  will  find  in  the  cash-book  a margin  for  the  present, 
because  I did  not  think  the  way  in  which  I found  the  law  agent’s  account  was  right,  and 
would  not  continue  it ; and,  therefore,  I have  intended  to  open  an  account  for  years  past ; 
to  take  out  that  £l,300,  and  bring  it  forward,  and  show,  for  ten  years  back,  what  sums 
have  been  paid  to  the  law  agents. 

19473.  For  ten  years  you. have  been, intending  to  open  an  account  for  the  law  agents? 
— Oh,  no  ; I intend  to  go  back  for  ten  years. 

19474.  Mr.  Stephens. — You  have  before  you  the  cash-book,  from  1843  to  1847,  does  not 
that  book  contain  an  account  of  the  cheques  drawn  by  the  Governors,  and  of  their  appli- 
cation by  the  registrar? — It  does. 

19475.  Are  not  the  accounts  in  that  hook  regularly  closed  for  each  month? — Yes ; up 
to  a certain  time  they  are. 

19476.  Are  they  not  down  to  1847? — Yes;  I believe  they  are. 

19477.  And  is  not  the  cash  balance  ascertained  every  month  ? — Yes. 

19478.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  be,  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  check  the  cash  balance 
at  the  end  of  each  month? — It  would. 

19479.  Was  that  book  kept  by  you? — -Part  of  it. 

18*9480.  From  what  period? — From  1845.  I see  my  handwriting  in  1845,  and  1846,  and 

19481.  Is  it  balanced  every  month  ? — It  was  never  used,  and,  therefore,  wras  discontinued 
as  being  very  troublesome. 

19482.  Why  did  you  discontinue  it? — It  was  valueless. 

19483.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ; did  not  the  treasurer  look  at  the  cash  balance  every 
month?— I-Ie  did  not. 

19484.  Dr.  Andrews.— Would  you  say  he  never  used  it? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

19485.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  you  did  balance  it  did  he  never  examine  it? — Never. 

19486.  Did  the  registrar  direct  you  to  discontinue  closing  that  account  regularly  each 
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month  ? — No ; I think  it  occurred  in  this  way : I saw  the  inutility  of- striking  a balance  for  _ sdobuS. 
no  object;  and  then  I discontinued  it.  It  would  give  the  treasurer  more  trouble  in  - The  Governori  of 
auditing— he  would  have  to  audit  each  one  of  these  balances  ; that  is  all  saved  by- the  mode  ti,c  Schools  founded  by 
in  Which  I do  it  now.  ' : .Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

19487.  Dr.  Andrews. — That  is  a wholesale  way  of  doing  it? — He  can  teU  the  whole  Eustace  Thorp,  Eeq. 
cash  for  the  year  now,  if  he  likes.  . • 

19488.  You  could  see  the  whole  cash  for  the'.year,  if  you  would  look  through  the 
accounts? — Yes.  , . 

19489.  How  do  yOu  keep  them  now,  for  the  last  twelve  months? — The  treasurer 
audited  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1854  ; then  I closed  them  on  the. 1st  of  May,  1855. 

19490.  When  did  you  last  ascertain  thecash  balance  as  appears  by  the  book  no'wbefore 
you? — Upon  May,  1855. 

19491.  When  before  that?— November,  1854,  and  audited  by  the  treasurer,  and  five 
times  since  Mr.  Barlow’s  election  to  the  office  of  treasurer  the  cash  balance  Was  ascertained. 

19492.  Has  there  been,  from  August,  1847,  to  the.  present,  any  regular  time  for  balancing 
the  registrar’s  accounts  ? — No  regular  time;  but  we  all  know  how  We  stand  pretty  easily  by 
the  registrar’s  own  account  with  the  bank — at  least  by  his  book  -with  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  his  cheques  from  the  Governors,  we  know  how  much  is  in  his  hands  at  a moment's  notice. 

19493.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  the  entries  respecting  the  Linen  Hall-street  premises, 
which  are  posted  at  the  end  of  the  ledger,  posted  after  or  before  the  entries  made  at'page 
145  of  the  ledger? — That  is  put  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  account.  _ 

19494.  Were  the  entries  that  are  struck  Out,  or  cancelled  in  red  ink,  struck  out  or  can- 
celled before  you  entered  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  ledger? — They  were  done  in  this 
way : I copied  them;  the  school  being  discontinued,  and  one  side  of  the  entries  being  done 
away  with — that  is,  payment  to  masters — I then  from  that  date  copied  them  into  the  end 
of  the  ledger.  - 

19495.  [ Secretary . — Was  it  at  the  time  or  after  the  last  date? — Alter  the  last  date. 

19496.  What  is  the  last  date  ?— May,  1849.  • 

19497.  Was  the  first  entry  made  before  May,  1849,  or  after  May,  1849? — After. 

19498.  Were  these  entries  made  from  1839  to  1849  ?— They  were  never  entered  at  all— 
that  is,  though  I opened  the  new  account,  and 

' 19499.  Your  former  statement  was  that  this  account  was  opened  in  1847? — I stated  1 
commenced  it.  _ _ ", 

19500.  Your  former  statement  was  it  was  opened  in  1847? — I meant  by  that  the  entries 
commenced  from  1847,  not  that  I wrote  it  in  1847. 

19501.  My  Lord,  Mr.  Thorp  is  in  error;  the  Linenhall-street  account  was  not  opened 
till  after  1849.  There  appears  in  1847  sums  entered  as  received  for  rent  in  March,  1847, 
and  July,  1S47,  and  in  January,  1848.  Mr.  Thorp  now  states  it  was  not  opened  until  after 
1849 ; therefore  these  items  of  the  receipt  of  rent  were  not  entered  to  the  credit  of  the 
premises  at  all  for  two  years  after  they  were  received.  They  are  not  charged  against  Mr. 

Thorp  in  anv  way ; but  if  the  sums  were  lodged  in  the  bank  they  would  appear  in  the 
bank  account,  and  not  appear  in  the  account  between  the  premises  and  the  Governors, 
which  is  now  opened.]  . ... . 

19502.  Mr.  Stephens. — Has  any  balance  sheet  been  prepared  since  you  have  been  assist- 
ant registrar,  showing  the  amount  upon  a given  day  of  the  moneys  in  the  funds,  or  stock 
■in  possession  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools;  the  debts  due  to 
them,  and  their  liabilities? — Estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  them,  and 
submitted  to  the  Board. 

19503.  Will  you  produce  those  estimates? — I do  not  think  I could. 

19504.  Why? — Because  I do  not  think  I have  them. 

19505.  Who  has  them? — I suppose  they  were  destroyed.  They  were  things  ordered  at 
one  meeting  0f  the  Board  to  show  how  our  affairs  stood,  so  as  either  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture or  extend  it,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  these  estimates  were  made  out,  and 
submitted,  and  acted  on,  or  the  Governors  were  guided  by  them, 

19506.  Were  all  these  estimates  destroyed? — I do  not  think  I have  any  of  them. 

19507.  By  whom  were  they  destroyed? — By  me. 

19508.  By  whose  orders?— I had  no  orders.  They  were  made  for  a temporary  object, 
and  not  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  temporary  matters.  If  you  wanted  to 
see  how  much  stock  the  Governors  have  to  their  credit,  look  to  the  bank-book,  and  the  ■ 
half  yearly  dividend  shows  the  balance  in  bank. 

19509.  Is  there  any  account  of  the  debts  due  to  the  Governors? — No  such  thing. 

19510.  Have  you  the  minute  book  of  the  standing  committee  of  23rd  of  N ovember,  1 843, 
before  you? — I have.  . 

19511.  Is  there  any  entry  of  that  date  in  respect  of  the  accounts  l — there  is. 

19512.  Will  you  read  it?— “The  law  agent’s  draft  of  a system  of  office  accounts,  post- 
poned from  14th  inst.,  was  again  submitted.  Ordered — that  same  be  approved  of;  that 
the  office  accounts  commence  on  said  system  from  the  1st  of  November  mst.;  that  an 
experienced  person  be  employed  to  open  the  accounts  accordingly;  and  that  proper  bo.oks 
be  provided  for  the  purpose.”  , c 

19513.  Have  you  that 'draft,  or  does  it  appear  from  your  books  whether  the  8}  stem  ot 
office  accounts  which  was  so  required  to  be  kept  by  the  order  of  the  Governors  was 

19514.  Do  you  know  where  -the  draft  is  ? — I think  I could  get  it.  If  it  is  not  in  the 
office,  I can  get  it  from  the  person  who  has  it. 
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19515.  I mean  the  draft  as  to  the  system  for  the  office  accounts  ? — The  draft  referred  to 
in  this  minute. 

19516.  Is  that  minute  still  in  force,  or  has  it  been  repealed  by  any  subsequent  minute? 
— I do  not  think  it  has. 

19517.  Have  the  accounts  been  kept  in  accordance  with  this  order  of  the  Board  ? — They 
have  not  been  written  up  to  the  present  time,  otherwise  I believe  they  are  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

19518.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  you  said  the  accounts  were  kept  generally  up  to  1854,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  exceptions  you  made  were  the  Cailverstown  account,  and  next  the 
law  agents  ? — Precisely. 

19519-  Then  you  excepted  the  registrar  and  inspector’s  accounts.  What  did  you  mean 
to  convey  when  you  used  that  exception? — I meant  to  say  that  there  was  no  account 
entered  for  the  registrar  and  inspector. 

19520.  Well,  there  is  the  stock  account? — Not  written  up,  but  the  system  to  be  carried 
out  when  I dispose  of  that  which  I explained  with  regard  to  the  Calverstown  stock  falling 
into  the  Governors’  stock. 

19521.  Up  to  what  time  was  the  stock  kept  ? — The  ledger  will  tell  you. 

19522.  You  mean  by  the  word  stock  funded  property? — That  is  all. 

19523.  It  does  not  refer  to  stock  in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  word? — No. 

19524.  Up  to  what  time  was  the  account  of  stock  kept? — May  the  11th,  1846. 

19525.  How  did  it  happen  that  that  system  was  not  carried  on  since  May,  1 846? — Well,  it 
was  not  carried  on  since  May,  1847.  One  of  the  reasons  with  regard  to  the  Calverstown 
stock  was  that  it  was  merged  into  the  common  stock. 

19526.  The  account  of  the  Calverstown  stock  was  carried  on  longer  than  that  period? — 
One  way  it  was. 

19527.  What  made  you  not  carry  on  the  general  stock  account  up  to  the  same  period  you 
carried  on  the  Calverstown  stock  account  ? — I might  have  done  it. 

19528.  The  circumstance  you  have  assigned  as  a reason  for  carrying  on  the  Calverstown 
stock  could  not  have  been  the  reason  ? — I did  not  do  it. 

19529.  The  Redesdale  charity,  you  did  not  except  that  as  one  of  the  accounts  as  not 
being  kept  up.  Has  it  been  kept  up? — No,  it  has  not  been  kept  up. 

19530.  Up  to  what  period  will  you  find  it? — It  is  carried  down  to  the  17th  of  January, 
1854,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  down  to  April,  1850. 

19531.  On  what  side  has  it  been  kept  up  to  April,  1850  ? — The  receipt  side. 

19532.  It  has  not,  in  point  of  fact,  been  kept  since  1850? — No. 

19533.  Your  receipts  were  not  kept  up  since  1850? — No. 

19534.  The  building  fund  account,  when  was  it  kept  up  to? — That  appears  to  be  closed. 

19535.  Do  you  mean  by  that  balanced  ? — There  is  no  balance  with  a few  exceptions,  it  is 
only  an  account  for  reference,  and  the  items  are  all  vouched. 

19536.  When  was  the  building  account  entered  or  commenced? — I find  1841  is  the 
earliest  date. 

19537.  What  is  the  latest  date  ? — 1843. 

19538.  When  you  say  that  account  has  been  closed,  what  do  youmean  by  being  closed  ? — 
This  is  the  last  account ; but  there  is  no  account  now. 

19539.  There  is  no  account  at  all? — No. 

1 9540.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  closed  ? — The  practice  is,  when  a school  is  to 
be  assisted,  the  different  payments  made  on  this  account  are  put  into  the  cash  book. 

19541.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  has  closed? — That  the  whole  items  were  inserted 
up  to  this. 

19542.  Has  the  account  been  audited? — Yes. 

19543.  There  has  been  no  building  fund  account  kept  since  that? — No. 

19544.  Has  there  been  any  money  expended  for  building  since? — I believe  not,  except 
upon  our  own  schools. 

19545.  Has  there  been  any  account  kept  of  that? — In  the  minute  book. 

19546.  Have  you  any  separate  accounts? — No. 

19547-  There  is  no  account  brought  into  the  ledger? — It  will  be  brought  into  it  in  this 
way,  that  if  we  have  assisted  particular  schools  it  will  appear  under  the  head,  cash.  There 
is  all  the  material  to  make  an  account. 

19548.  But  you  have  no  building  fund  account  in. the  ledger? — No. 

19549.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  have  the  material  to  make  an  account? — 
Yes,  all  the  material. 

19550.  You  have  the  materials  to  make  an  account,  but  you  have  no  building  fund 
account  made  out  in  the  ledger? — Precisely. 

19551.  Have  you  any  entry  of  the  money  allocated  to  the  purposes  of  building  except 
what  is  scattered  through  the  books  ? — All  these  building  fund  accounts  consist  chiefly  of 
repairs,  and  expenses  of  that  nature  passes  through  the  cash  book  regularly  at  the  date  of 
payment. 

19552.  Then,  when  an  order  is  made  by  a minute,  for  a building  grant,  you  do  not  open 
an  account  in  respect  to  it? — No  ; whenever  aid  is  required  for  a school  an  estimate  is 
submitted  to  the  Governors,  and  an  order  made  for  the  grant.  We  hear  no  more  about  it, 
until  we  get  the  certificate  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  then  the  money  advanced 
is  put  into  our'  disbursements. 

19553.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a grant  is  not  claimed? — I will  distinguish  again,  if 
you  allow  me. 
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19554.  .Will  you  answer  my  question — does  it  ever  happen  that  a grant  is  not  claimed  ? 

— Y es.  Tht 

19555.  How  will  the  Governors  know  how  much  of  the  funds  was  applied,  and  how  si- 
much  was  not  applied  ? — There  is  no  building  fund  at  present.  Era; 

19556.  Supposing  they  wished  to  find  how  a particular  sum  of  money  was  applied,  they  Eus 
could  not  tell  ? — The  money  which  is  granted  is  not  paid  at  the  time.  There  is  a certifi- 
cate comes  up,  when  the  work  is  completed,  and  on  that  certificate  the  money  is  paid ; 
but,  in  case  the  money  is  not  claimed  (which  is  very  rarely  the  case),  it  is  not  paid. 

19557.  The  Governors  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  there  is  no  claim,  if  the 
sum  allocated  was  paid  or  was  not  paid? — There  is  no  particular  money  allocated  for  that 
purpose. 

1 9558.  Have  you  not  minutes  showing  that  a particular  sum  was  allocated  for  building  ? 

— Yes. 

19559.  But  supposing  the  minute  had  not  been  entered,  or  had  been  accidentally 
destroyed,  is  there  any  account  kept  for  the  Governors  showing  how  much  of  that  money 
has  been  applied  and  how  much  money  has  not  been  applied  ? — They  have. 

19560.  Where  is  the  account  ? — The  account  is  in  the  cash-book. 

19561.  Then,  it  is  in  the  cash-book  they  would  find  it? — Yes;  it  is  entered  there 
before  it  is  paid. 

19562.  Assuming  the  money  rightly  applied,  and  on  a proper  certificate — suppose  the 
Governors  at  any  time  asked  you  for  the  sake  of  information  as  to  the  building  grant,  how 
much  had  been  applied,  and  how  much  had  not,  had  you  any  account  to  refer  them  to,  by 
which  they  would  see  that? — Yes. 

19563.  Where  is  it? — For  instance 

19564.  Where  is  the  account  which  shows  that,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself? — I do  not 
think  there  is  such  an  account  as  that. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Job 

19565.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ? — I am  treasurer,  and  as  such  I would  make  an 
observation  before  my  examination  commences.  It  is  merely  to  set  right  a mistake  into 
which  Mr.  Thorp  has  fallen  while  he  was  being  examined.  I did  not  like  to  interrupt 
him  ; but  I think  he  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  law  agents 
we  paid  £1,300,  and  that  there  was  no  record  of  it  in  our  accounts.  Now,  as  treasurer, 
it  is  my  duty  to  audit  these  accounts,  which  I do  from  time  to  time ; and  I say  that  there 
will  be  found  in  many  of  the  accounts  which  are  at  this  moment  oh  your  table,  this  very 
item  of  law  costs  introduced  and  audited  by  me  as  treasurer ; and,  therefore,  it  was  a 
great  mistake  for  Mr.  Thorp  to  say  there  was  no  record  to  be  found  of  it  in  any  of  our 
proceedings.  I should  never  have  passed  these  accounts  unless  I had  before  me  the  par- 
ticulars, and  I can  answer  these  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  books  on  the  table,  audited 
by  me  as  treasurer.  I do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  at  present,  and  if  the 
Commissioners  wish  to  adjourn  my  examination  until  to-morrow,  I will  give  them  every 
explanation. 

19566.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners.  We  propose  to  adjourn  the  court  until 
to  morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  will  resume  your  examination. 


Vox.  II. 
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Dubois’,  7th  December,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman  ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

19567.  Chairman. — Have  you  brought  any  hooks  or  papers  with  you? — I have,  my 
Lord. 

19568.  Produce  them,  if  you  please  ? — I hand  these  in. 

• 19569.  What  are  those  hooks  and  documents? — Letter  books,  rentals,  and  accounts; 
also  the  school  returns  and  other  books. 

19570.  Have  you  got  the  law  agent’s  draft  of  the  statement  of  office  accounts  ?— No,  my 
Lord;  I searched  for  it,  and  could  not  find  it;  but  I have  brought  the  books  consequent 
upon  that  report.  I have  also  brought  the  account  respecting  the  Calverstown  trust  fund, 
to  which  Mr.  Stephens  referred  yesterday,  and  upon  which  the  change  in  the  stock  was 
made.  I have  also  brought  the  abstract  of  rules,  which,  I think,  Mr.  Stephens 

19571.  Mr.  Stephens. — I wish  to  see  all  the  existing  rules  and  regulation!?- — This  is  a 
printed  copy  of  the  rules,  which  I found  collected. 

19572.  Docs  it  contain  all  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  ? — I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that. 

19573.  Chairman. — Have  you  made  a search  for  the  law  agent’s  draft  of  the  system  of’ 

office  accounts? — I did,  but  I have  the  result 

■ 19574.  Can  you  not  produce  the  draft  itself? — I cannot.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
places  where  it  could  be;  and  having  searched  these  I did  not  find  it,  and  therefore,  I 
think,  further  search  is  useless. 

19575.  Mr.  Stephens. — It  is  a document  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

19576.  [Mr.  Barlow — I will  answer  for  it — that  the  law  agent  (Mr.  Fetherston)  will 
produce  it.] 

19577.  [ Secretary . — One  of  the  documents  handed  in  by  Mr.  Eustace  Thorp  is  entitled— 
“ An  abstract  of  the  bye-laws,  taken  from  the  registry  books  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  dated  1796,  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  manuscript  rules, 
extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus.  Smith,- 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Board,  May,  1835.”  These  manuscript  rules 
appear  to  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  rules  for  1835,  and  were  sketched  out,  in  order 
to  be  recommended  or  approved  of.] 

19578.  Mr.  Stephens. — Were  these  rules  ever  sent  to  press? — I do  not  know;  it  was  only 
in  a search  for  other  papers  for  the  Commission  that  they  turned  up. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

19579.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  ? — Chairman ; and,  as  chairman  chosen  by  the  Governors,  I am  by  the 
charter,  treasurer.  ’ J 

19580.  When  were  you  appointed  chairman  ?— In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850. 

19581.  What  are  your  duties  as  chairman  and  treasurer  ? — As  chairman,  whenever  I can 
to  attend  the  committees  and  the  Boards,  and  to  summon  those  committees  and  Boards  when 
I think  it  necessary.  In  the  interval  between  the  meetings,  the  registrar  has  directions  to 
come  to  me,  if  he  requires  any  directions,  and  if  I consider  I can  arrange  the  matter  submitted 
to  me,  I do  so;  but  if  not,  1 summon  a committee  or  Board,  as  the  case  may  require.  When- 
ever I can  make  it  convenient,  I attend  these  committees  or  Boards.  I am  also,  as  treasurer 
under  the  charter,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Governors;  and  I wish  the  Commis- 
sioners to  understand  that  I never  did  do  that,  nor  never  could  do  it,  through  a committee 
or  Board.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  And  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
I wish  to  say,  that  every  shilling  received  by  the  agents  of  the  Governors,  and  of  the  funded 
property  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  bank,  is  introduced  into  the  accounts  ; I look  to 
the  accounts  of  the  agents,  having  first  had  them  submitted  to  the  registrar.  It  is  the  regis- 
trar’s duty,  if  he  considers  there  is  anything  which  requires  particular  consideration  when 
I am  auditing  the  accounts,  to  bring  that  before  me,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I always 
look  over  these  accounts  myself ; I see  that  the  balances  are  properly  brought  forward  into 
the  next  account,  and  that  every  pound  which  has  been  expended  by  the  agents  has  been 
properly  expended  ; I require  receipts  for  every  item.  We  have,  I think,  about  116  or  120 
schoolmasters,  who  receive  their  salaries  every  half-year ; and  I wish  to  mention  to  the 
Commissioners,  to  show  how  cautious  and  precise  the  Governors  are,  as  regarding  these 
accounts,  that  I have  never  passed  any  account,  in  which  I have  not  had  before  me  the 
half-yearly  receipt  of  each  of  our  schoolmasters;  they  are  very  small  items,  and  your  lord- 
ship will  find  to  these  receipts,  many  of  which  are  on  the  table,  my  initials  in  red  ink  I 
desired  the  secretary— not  yesterday,  but  the  day  before—to  have  several  of  these  receipts 
m the  room,  that  they  might  be  at  once  produced,  to  show  the  Commissioners  how  exact 
we  are  with  these  accounts.  There  is  also  a copy  of  every  account  1 have  audited  in  our 
books,  on  your  lordship’s  table ; and  if  not,  they  can  be  put  on  it.  I hold  myself  morally 
responsible  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  I am  capable,  that  every  shilling  of  the  Governors’  property 
has  been  properly  received  by  their  agents,  and  properly  accounted  for,  and  according  to 
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. their  directions  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; and'  from  the  bank  not  a sixpence  can  be  Dublin. 

drawn  which  has  not  to  the  document  by  which  it  is  drawn,  my  signature,  and  the  signature  The  Governors  of  the 
of  two  other  Governors,  placed  thereto  in  the  board- room.  Since  I have  become  treasurer.  Schools  founded  by 
not  a single  draft  lias  ever  been  drawn  out  of  the  committee  or  Board-room,  nor  do  I Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
believe  it  has  ever  been  done  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor;  of  course,  I cannot  be  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
certain,  but  I believe  not. 

19582.  As  you  draw  a distinction  between  the  Board  and  the  committee,  define  their 
respective  duties? — The  duties  of  the  committee  form  a part  of  the  duties  of  the  registrar; 
all  the  correspondence  is  kept  by  liim  for  the  standing  committee.  If,  as  I before  mentioned, 

■between  the  meetings  of  the  Board  or  standing  committee,  there  is  any  letter  which 
requires  immediate  attention,  and  that  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  summon  a Board 
or  committee,  the  registrar  receives  directions,  and  he  acts  on  them,  but  always  bringing 
that  matter  forward  'in  the  minutes.  Then,  if  that  is  to  be  done,  every  letter  and  every 
part  of  our  business  is  put  into  the  minute  book,  and  brought  before  the  standing 
committee.  In  fact,  the  standing  committee  docs  the  ordinary  and  usual  business  of  the 
Governors;  there  arc  matters  which  none  but  the  Board  can  do,  and  these  matters  are 
brought  before  the  Board.  . . 

19583.  How  many  form  a quorum  of  the  standing  committee  ?— Three,  but  the  average 
attendance  will  be  found  to  be  about  six.  I have  here,  if  the  Commissioners  wish  for  it, 
the  number  of  attendances  every  year  since  1 have  been  treasurer,  with  the  names  of  those 
who  attended.  The  document  which  I hand  in,  goes  back  not  only  to  the  time  I have  been 
treasurer,  but  to  the  time  when  I was  first  elected  on  the  Board.  [The  document  is 

^lOSSh'ls  there  any  fixed  period  for  the  meetings  of  the  standing  committee  ?— No,  my 
-Lord.  It  generally  meets  once  a fortnight,  but  their  meeting  depends  upon  the  business 
they  have  to  transact. 

195S5.  What  number  constitutes  a quorum  of  the  Board  c — hive. 

19586.  Is  there  any  fixed  period  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ?— None. 

19587.  They  are  summoned  for  the  transaction  of  business  according  as  you  think 
necessary  ?— They ‘are  summoned  by  me,  and  if  any  of  the  other  Governors  wish  to  have  a 
meeting,  that  wish  is  always  attended  to,  and  the  meeting  called.  The  standing  com- 
mittee could  not  appoint  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  ; that  must  be  all  done  by  the  Board ; or  if  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in 
the  rules,  it  is  brought  before  them.  The  resolutions  of  the  committee  are  generally 
attended  to  by  the  Board,  and  to  all  matters  which  require  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  it 
is  affixed  to  them  by  the  Board,  never  by  the  committee,  except  there  is  a special  order  for 
doin'*  so.  I think,  since  1 became  treasurer,  that  order  has  been  given  twice  or  three  times, 
not  more  ; these  were  cases  in  which  the  documents  were  not  quite  prepared  by  the  law 
afrent  when  the  Board  met.  I should  also  mention,  that  the  seal  is  kept  in  a box,  which  is 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ; and  whenever  it  is  required  by  the  Board,  it  is  brought  by 
my°order ; and  the  key  of  the  seal  box  is  held  by  some  of  the  other  Governors,  not  solely 


^19588.  Can  you  state  what  security  has  been  given  by  the  registrar?  The  registrar  has 
given  £3  000  security;  and  I may  say  in  reference  to  the  question  put  to  Mr.  Thorp 
yesterday’  as  to  his  security,  that  I,  as  treasurer  of  the  Board,  do  not  consider  that  ho  is 
our  officer  requiring  security.  If  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  registrar,  pleases  to  entrust  Mr.  Thorp 
with  any  part  of  our  funds,  to  take  down  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  responsible  to  the  Governors  for  that  act;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr. 
Thorp  to  say  he  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  that  Mr.  Hamilton  runs  no  risk  in  doing 
that ; but,  ho’wevcr,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Governors  hold  Mr.  Hamilton  responsible. 

1<>5S9.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  Mr.  Hamilton  responsible  for  the  conduct  ol  Mr.  ihorp.^— He 
is  responsible  to  us  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  the  Board.  ho  doubt,  Mr.  Thorp 
is  our  bookkeeper,  but  it  is  Mr.  Hamilton’s  business  to  sec,  when  1 edme  to  audit  the 
accounts,  that  they  are  correct  before  me,  and  to  him  I solely  look.  . 

1 9590  Was  this  paper  which  you  have  handed  in  made  out  for  your  own  private 
purposes  ?— It  was.  T wished  exactly  to  know  how  many  attendances  I have  given,  and 
you  will  see  them  ail  marked  in  red  ink.  , , , . . _ . , , ., 

J 19591.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  revise  it,  and  hand  it  in  on  a future  day,  because  it 
may  have  to  be  printed  ?-I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  have  it  back  again.  There  is 
also  here  a list  of  the  standing  committee,  perhaps  you  would  wish  to  have  it, 

1 9592.  Let  it  be  handed  in.  [The  document  is  handed  in.]— 1 here  is  another  duty  which 
the  treasurer  undertakes  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  members  of  the  Board.  There  is  a 
sub-committee  formed  to  consider  all  the  abstracts  which  are  made  out  from  the  reports  made 
by  the  inspector  of  our  schools.  He  inspects  every  school,  and  gives  his  answ  c-is  to  questions 
which  are  in  a printed  form;  and  before  they  go  before  the  standing  committee  they  aie 
referred  to  a sub-committee,  who  consider  in  their  own  houses  all  the  reports,  lhey 
compare  them  with  former  ones.  They  also  have  before  them  the  observations  of  the 
superintendents  of  our  schools,  who  are  generally  the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  or  influential 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  upon  these  reports  they  make  any  observations 
please-such  as  whether  the  master  or  mistress  is  entitled  to  a gratuity,  or  whether  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  These  documents  are  then  all  laid  before  the  standing  committee,  and  arc 
a<rain  looked  over,  if  there  be  any  particular  matter  requiring  consideration,  and  if  not 
the  salaries  and  gratuities,  where  deserved,  are  paid  on  our  reports.  You  will  find  the 
initials  of  each  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  each  of  these  repoits,  9 

VOL.  II. 
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Dublin.  19593.  It  would  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners,  if  you  would  be  so  hind 

The  Governors  of  the  as  to  §ive  a collection  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  now  in  force,  or  if  you 
Schools  founded  by  would  acquaint  the  Commissioners  where  they  are  to  be  found.  There  is  an  abstract  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  rules  from  the  registry  book,  amended  in  1835,  handed  in;  are  you  aware  whether  it 
.John  Barlow,  Esq.  contains  all  the  rules  and  regulations  down  to  1835  ? — I am  not ; nor  do  I think  I ever  saw 
that  book  up  to  the  time  of  my  appointment.  I know  little  of  the  concerns  of  the  charity, 

‘ further  than  I am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  books,  if  any  matter  is  brought  before  the  Board 
requiring  such  a reference ; and  prior  to  my  appointment,  the  Governors  acted  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  committees  and  Boards — we  have 
done  the  business  as  it  was  done  by  our  predecessors ; and  as  for  any  rules  or  regulations 
for  our  government,  I am  not  at  all  aware  of  any ; nor  am  I aware  of  any  written  rules 
being  laid  down  for  the  government  of  our  registrar  or  assistant  registrar.  There  may  bo, 
but  I am  not  aware  of  them.  We  require,  however,  that  all  our  business  shall  be  properly 
transacted  by  our  registrar,  and  recorded  in  our  minutes;  but  as  to  any  code  of  rules,  i am 
really  not  aware  of  any.  I do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  rules,  but  I never  looked  for 
them,  nor  am  I aware  of  them. 

19594.  Here  are  some  regulations  with  respect  to  the  office  of  treasurer: — “ Ordered — 
that  the  treasurer  be  chosen  annually;  and  such  treasurer  not  to  be  continued  longer  than 
three  years,  as  the_ charter  directs”? — 1 can  answer  that  has  been  repealed  ; the  treasurer 
may  be  perpetual. 

19595.  Have  you  the  following  rule  respecting  the  election  of  treasurer — “ The  Gover- 
nors, or  five  or  more  of  them,  do  elect  a treasurer  every  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
continue  one  year,  or  so  much  longer  as  may  bo  necessary,  and  may  be  re-elected  as  often 
as  the  Governors  think  proper”? — Since  the  year  1850,  they  thought  proper  to  re-elect  me 
under  that  rule.  That  is  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  to  which  you  are  referring,  it  commences 
with  the  recital  of  the  charter. 

19596.  There  is  a power  of  re-election  under  these  rules,  and  you  must  know  that  the 
Commissioners  labour  under  difficulties  in  not  having  before  them  all  the  bye-laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Board;  because  then,  in  one  instant,  we  can  see  if  they  have  been 
deviated  from  ? — The  only  answer  I am  capable  of  giving  is,  that  when  I became  one 
of  the  Governors  I found  that  things  just  stood  in  the  same  position  in  which  they 
have  remained  ever  since,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  government 
of  the  Governors,;  and  I very  much  doubt  if  I have  deviated  from  the  course  practised 
in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Elrington.  I should  say  I followed  the  course  exactly 
that  he  did.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  the  slightest  change  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  a great  many  years.  I believe  the  late  Lord  Downes  was  Dr. 
Elrington’s  predecessor,  and  that  he  adopted  the  same  course  for  twenty  years ; but  if  by 
any  search  we  can  find  any  rules,  tlfe  Commissioners  shall  certainly  have  them. 

19597.  The  charter  of  William  IV.  is  dated  1833,  and  these  rules  were  to  have  been 
printed  in  1835. — I was  not  on  the  Board  in  these  years,  and  am,  therefore,  quite  incapable 
of  giving  any  information  respecting  that  period.  I was  not  a Governor  until  the  year 
1839- 

99598.  The  title  of  the  document  handed  in  is — “Rules  extracted  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  approved  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  Board,  1835.” — I know  I never  saw  these  rules,  or  any  thing  about 
them,  because  at  that  time  I was  not  a member  of  the  Board.  All  1 received,  when  I 
became  a Governor,  was  a copy  of  the  charter. 

19599.  You  should  have  a copy  of  this  document  which  1 now  hold  in  my  hand  ? — I can 
only  say  I followed  the  practice  which,  I believe,  my  predecessors  followed  for  many  years; 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  mistake  or  irregularity  proceeding  from  it. 

. 1 9600.  The  Commissioners  would  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  take  this  abstract  of 
by-laws  which  has  been  handed  in,  and  cancel  those  that  are  repealed  ? — As  far  as  1 can 
I will  do  that.  " 

19601.  These  by-laws,  which  profess  to  be  extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Governors  of  the  schools,  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  must  be  now  in  force,  if 
not  repealed  by  subsequent  by-laws? — Certainly ; and  the  first  thing  I shall  look  to  is  the 
minute  book  of  1335,  and  see  what  that  approval  was ; and  how  it  came  before  the  com- 
mittee of  that  day.  Whatever  information  can  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  shall,  of 
course,  be  fully  given. 

19602.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I think  I understand  you  to  say,  that  there  are  no  fixed 
days  appointed  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — None. 

19603.  In  looking  through  the  registrar's  book,  1 find,  under  the  date  of23rd  April,  1834, 
that  the  following  order  was  made : — “ That  there  be  two  stated  meetings  of  the  Board 
held  in  each  year,  namely,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  N ovember, 
of  which  ten  days’  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  registrar,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
issuing  of  summonses.”  That  order,  then,  has  fallen  into  disuse? — It  has  fallen  into  disuse; 
but,  now  that  you  mention  it,  I have  a distinct  recollection  that  this  order,  in  substance,  is  in 
force.  There  are  several  more  meetings  than  two  in  the  year.  There  is  one  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  I should  say — perhaps  not  in  November,  but  about  that  time — there  always  is 
a meeting  : that  there  are  two  meetings  in  the  year,  and  more,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  rule  may  not  be  strictly  complied  with,  but  essentially  it  is. 

19604.  You  have  no  recollection  as  to  whether  the  rule  has  been  formally  repealed  or 
rescinded  ? — I am  sure  it  has  not. 

19605.  The  next  order  of  the  same  day  was  as  follows:— “ That  the  agent  shall  be 
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required  always  to  attend  these  stated  meetings,  and  he  be  summoned  accordingly.” — 
That  was  found  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  has  not  been  attended  to;  but  whenever  we 
find  it  necessary  we  summon  our  agent.  Sometimes  there  is  a letting  of  a considerable  part 
of  the  property. 

1 9 C 0 G . At  the  time  this  rule  was  made  there  was  but  one  agent  on  the  estate? — I am 
not  aware  of  that.  ■ I suppose  that  was  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  agent  for  a 
great  many  years,  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

19607.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  at  present  acted  upon? — No;  but  we  are  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  agents. 

19G08.  The  next  rule  goes  on  to  say  that,  “at  each  of  these  meetings,  the  agent  shall  lay 
on  the  tabic,  for  the  information  of  the  Governors,  a full  rental  to  the  preceding  1st  of 
November,  or  1st  of  May,  as  the  case  may  be;  with  the  account  for  the  same  period,  stating 
all  the  receipts  and  payments,  and  explaining  all  arrears,  with  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  thereof,  or  giving  his  reasons  why  they  should  be 
struck  off  as  not  recoverable.”  Does  the  agent  at  present  send  up  any  periodical  statement 
of  this  nature  ? — Periodical  he  does  not,  but  his  accounts  are  regularly  before  the  Board 
once  a year,  and,  I believe,  twice — the  Western  twice,  and  the  Southern  once.  They  are 
regularly  audited ; and  whenever  any  particular  information  is  required,  he  is  immediately 
called  upon  to  report  to  the  Board. 

19609.  Do  the  agents  furnish  their  accounts  in  duplicate? — I do  not  think  they  do. 
We  have  always  a copy  of  the  account  left  with  us,  and  whether  be  has  one  or  not  I 
cannot  say. 

19610.  You  do  not  give  them  back  the  signed  accounts? — We  do  not. 

19611.  I hold  in  my  hand  a rental,  put  in  at  a court  held  in  Limerick.  I find  on  one  page 
a number  of  queries  which  arose  upon  an  examination  of  the  rental  of  the  Southern  estates,  for 
the  half-year  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1850 — thus,  for  instance:  “Why  were  not  the  rents  set 
down?”  “ What  arc  these  holdings  ?”  &c.  Are  inquiries  of  this  kind  made  upon  the  agent’s 
rental  by  the  treasurer? — I think  not.  I am  not  aware  of  the  document  you  have;  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  likely  they  have  been  made  by  me.  [Document  is  handed  to  witness.]  This 
was  done,  I think,  preparatory  to  the  account  being  laid  before  me  by  Mr.  Thorp;  but  this 
document  I never  had  in  my  hand  before.  I know  nothing  of  it;  but  if  an  account  comes 
up,  and  that  Mr.  Thorp  is  not  satisfied  with  the  statement  it  contains,  previous  to  placing 
it  before  the  treasurer,  he  makes  it  as  perfect  as  he  can,  and  makes  himself  capable  of  giving 
me  the  information  I require  on  the  account  before  me.  Thus  occurred  the  observations  in 
this  document,  but  I never  had  it  in  my  hand  before. 

19612.  Then  these  questions  and  the  answers  to  them  furnished  by  the  agents,  are  not  laid 
before  you  when  you  are  looking  over  the  agent’s  acounts? — No. 

19613.  That  is  a prior  step  towards  the  preparation  of  the  account,  and  made  by  the 
agent  in  concert  with  Mr.  Thorp  ? — It  is  made  by  Mr.  Thorp  to  render  the  account,  when 
put  before  the  treasurer,  as  perfect  as  he  can ; but  I have  never  seen  this  document  before. 

19614.  Would  it  not  facilitate  your  passing  the  accounts  to  have  these  prior  inquiries 
before,  you  ? — I think  not;  because  I merely  look  over  the  accounts,  and  see  that  the  general 
rental  is  returned  to  the  Governors.  If  I find  any  matter  of  any  moment  in  the  account,  I 
ask  an  explanation;  but  I examine  the  accounts  as  sent  up  by  the  agents,  and  laid  before 
our  registrar,  and  if  I do  not  see  on  the  face  of  them  any  thing  calling  for  particular 
observation,  I do  not  enter  into  any  calculations  with  respect  to  these  accounts.  I have 
never  done  it;  and  the  truth  is,  I do  not  know  that  I would  be  capable  of  doing  it. 

19615.  But  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  such  prior  inquiry  as  is  made  there  instituted 
into  the  several  items  of  the  agent’s  account? — I think  that  is  done  by  the  registrar,  or  the 
assistant  registrar.  He  examines  the  accounts;  if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  he  brings 
the  matter  before  the  Board.  If  he  finds  tbe  accounts  are  satisfactory,  and  that  the  income 
of  the  Governors  is  properly  returned,  I consider  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  them ; 
but  as  to  my  entering  into  each  particular  item,  whether  I could  do  it  or  not,  I at  once  say 
I do  not  do  it ; nor  do  I think  it  was  ever  done  by  any  of  my  predecessors.  But  if  you  loot 
to  the  management  of  the  estates  generally — see  what  the  income  now  is,  and  what  it  had 
been — I think  you  will  find  they  are  well  managed.  We  have  got  excellent  agents,  and 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  their  management. 

19616.  To  investigate  the  rental  in  this  way  would  have  entailed  aconsiderable  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour? — No  doubt ; but  if  necessary  we  should  certainly  incur  that  expendi- 
ture, and  consider  ourselves  justified  in  doing  so.  But  as  to  arrears,  for  instance  or  any 
change  in  the  rent,  the  agent  has  no  power  whatever  of  giving  up  arrears,  or  changing  the 
rent,  or  of  choosing  a new  tenant,  without  that  being  specifically  brought  before  the 
standing  committee,  not  before  the  treasurer. 

19617.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  you  were  personally  to  examine  all  these  minute  particulars, 
would  it  not  occupy  the  entire  of  your  time,  or  would  it  not  be  a very  serious  encroachment 
on  your  time? — No  doubt;  but  in  the  first  place,  as  I have  already  stated,  I would  not  be 
competent  to  do  it;  and  in  the  next,  I think  that  it  is  unnecessary.  I consider  that  the 
Governors  feel  they  discharge  their  duty  in  having  taken  great  trouble  and  attention  in  the 
appointment  of  their  agents;  and  in  having,  between  the  agents  and  them,  our  registrar 
and  our  assistant  secretary;  whether  he  is  a perfect  accountant  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
I am  sure  of  this,  that  lie  is  able  to  detect  any  errors  in  our  accounts  between  our  agents 
and  ourselves,  if  they  exist ; and  if  any  infringement  of  our  rules  should  be  attempted  by 
the  agent  giving  up  or  changing  the  rent,  he  would  bring  that  fact  before  the  Governors. 
In  fact,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  our  estate  is  £5,000  a-year;  and  if  we  find,  after 
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Dbbmk.  making  reasonable  allowances,  that  we  receive  £5,000  a-year,  with  no  complaints,  but  on 
— - , the  contrary,  from  our  tenants,  the  Governors  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I may  mention  that 

Schools’fomided by  *?ie  aSenfc  °f  ^ie  Southern  estates,  Mr.  Kearney,  is  a surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  he 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  lives.  Ho  is  very  well  thought  of  by  all  the  gentlemen  living  in  that  county,  and  has  been 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  a most  excellent  and  active  agent. 

19618.  Of  course  you  took  a large  security  from  him? — I think  we  have  £5,000  or 
£6,000  security  from  him. 

19619.  I believe  that  the  Governors  do  not  receive  any  salary  for  their  labours ; and  that 
their  services  are  purely  gratuitous? — Certainly. 

. 19620.  Is  the  treasurer,  under  the  charter,  entitled  to  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  all 
moneys  received? — I think  that  was  done  away  with,  but  whether  or  not  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, for  I have  never  received  it,  nor  did  my  predecessors  ever  receive  it.  In  fact, 
though  l am  treasurer,  I never  received  a shilling  of  their  money,  nor  . did  any  governor  or 
myself,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  any  thing  for  their  management  of  this  charity  but  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  and  on  some  occasions  a little  unpleasantness. 

19621.  Is  that  fact  clearly  established  by  the  accounts? — I could  establish  it  more 
clearly.  I hold  in  my  hand  a parcel  of  receipts  which  came  before  me  when  auditing ; and 
I venture  to  say,  without  having  looked  at  them  ever  since,  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  a shilling,  or  whatever  be  the  amount,  has  my  initials  to  it  before  I pass  them. 
The  blocks  of  cheques  are  first  given  to  me,  as  chairman,  to  sign  them,  but  they  come 
again  before  me  when  I am  auditing  the  accounts,  and  to  every  one  of  these  blocks  will 
be  found  my  signature  a second  time. 

19622.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Would  you  turn,  Mr.  Barlow,  to  the  book  called  a cash 
book, .folio  13S? — I have  it. 

19623.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  entry  to  which  your  name  is  attached “Examined 

foregoing  account,  with  vouchers,  commencing  1st  of  May,  1854,  and  ending  1st  of 
November,  1854,  and  found  it  correct.” 

19624.  What  do  the  columns  of  figures  immediately  before  the  money  column  refer  to 
in  that  page? — I rather  think  to  the  vouchers,  but  I am  not  sure  of  that.  I really  do  not 
know  what  they  are ; there  are  no  marks  of  mine  to  them,  but  I dare  say  Mr.  Thorp  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  what  these  figures  are.  I may  mention  that  Mr.  Thorp  says  that  these 
figures  are  connected  with  the  ledger. 

19625.  They  refer  to  pages  in  the  ledger?— So  Mr.  Thorp  says.  I know  nothing  of  it, 
as  I never  looked  into  the  ledger  in  my  life.  I am  not  an  accountant — I am  not  a book- 
keeper— and  if  I did  look  to  it,  I dare  say  I would  not  be  much  wiser  than  I am  at 
present.  I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying,  I never  looked  into  a page 
of  it. 

19626.  What  do  the  heads  of  account,  next  to  these  entries,  refer  to? — They  refer  to 
certain  accounts;  for  instance,  to  the  Lombard-street  premises,  and  to  the  half  year’s  rent 
due,  on  foot  of  these  premises,  in  March,  1854,  less  income  tax. 

19627.  [Mr.  Thorp,  do  these  entries  refer  to  heads  of  account  in  the  ledger? 

19628.  Sir.  Eustace  Thorp. — Yes.] 

19629-  I dare  say  I will  be  able  to  explain  what  the  Commissioner  wants  to  know.  In 
my  preceding  accounts  these  rents  will  always  be  found ; and  then  when  I see  what  I 
passed  in  the  former  I again  see  the  Lombard-street  rent  brought  into  this  account,  and 
the  half  year  credited  to  the  Governors.  As  soon  as  I see  that,  I mark  it  off. 

19636.  If  it  so  happened  that  nothing  was  paid  on  foot  of  the  Lombard-street  account 
the  preceding  half  year,  what  check  would  you  have  ? — I should  have  detected  that  in 
the  former  year.  If  it  was  the  rent  for  November  1853,  it  would  be  in  the  book,  and  I 
should  expect  to  find  it  in  the  account  for  May,  1854. 

19631.  Supposing  it  had  been  several  half  years  in  arrear? — I should  not  have  allowed 
jt.  If  rent  was  due  which  was  not  received,  I should  be  told  the  reason. 

19632.  But  how  would  you  know  it  was  due  ?- — By  finding  it  in  the  former  accounts. 

19633.  Supposing  it  was  not  in  the  former  accounts? — If  the  first  account  which  I 
audited  was  not  correct,  I admit  at  once  I would  have  no  check ; but  then  I take  it  for 
granted  my  predecessor  pursued  the  same  system  as  I have.  I know  he  was  not  an 
accountant,  but  I sat  beside  him  when  auditing  the  accounts,  and  I know  his  system'  was 
mine.  J 


19634.  In  such  a case  as  that,  the  use  of  a ledger  becomes  apparent? — I do  not  at  all 
mean  to  say,  that,  as  a matter  of  business,  the  keeping  of  a ledger  is  not  correct ; but  all 
I can  say,  as  treasurer  of  this  corporation,  is,  that  I feel  satisfied  a single  shilling  of  their 
money  has  not  been  lost  from  the  method  in  which  we  have  kept  our  accounts;  and 
therefore  you  have  at  this  moment,  or  we  have,  if  you  choose  to  ask  for  them,  the  materials 
for  putting  our  accounts  into  any  shape  you  please.  If  the  Commissioners  think  of 
putting  the  accounts  into  any  particular  form,  of  course  I feel  that  it  should  bo  done 
as  they  may  direct. 


19635.  I notice  one  of  the  entries  in  that  page  which  is  before  you  has  no 
figure  in  the  column  of  reference  to  the  ledger— what  is  that,  item?— Mr. 
his  finger  on  the  sum  of  £3,000  ; is  that  it? 


corresponding 
Thorp  has  put 


19636.  Yes — I can  explain  that.  I brought  before  the  Board  on  that  particular  day 
that  our  balance  in  bank  was  large,  and  I thought  it  might  be  well  to  purchase  stock  for 
that.  _3, 000.  1 he  Governors  agreed  with  me,  and  they  gave  me  on  that  day  a draft  to 
purchase  that  stock.  I walked  down  from  the  board-room  to  our  stock-broker  with  one 
of  the  Governors,  and  I told  him  to  purchase  stock  that  day.  He  did  not  purchase  the 
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stock  that  day,  and  the  next  day  the  hooks  closed.  That  sum  remained  unpaid  by  me,  and 
was  an  over  account,  as  it  is  called,  until  the  books  opened,  which  was  in  a few  days  after, 
when  I handed  him  the  £3,000. 

196:37.  I was  going  to  ask  how  you  explain  the  fact  of  its  not  being  entered  in  the 

ledger? I know  nothing  at  all  about  that.  I have  already  said  of  that  ledger  I know 

nothing.  I know  this  account  before  me — my  own  account ; and  I can  answer,  I think,  for 
every  item  in  that  account;  but  as  to  whether  that  £3,000  should  be  placed  elsewhere,  I 
do  not  know.  I am  quite  ready,  as  I have  said,  to  let  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  be 
put  in  any  shape  you  please,  but  at  the  same  time  I must  repeat  the  observation  that  I am 
perfectly  certain,  under  the  management  of  the  Governors,  not  one  shilling  of  their 
property  has  been  improperly  disbursed. 

19638.  That  item  could  not  have  been  posted  in  the  ledger,  because  there  is  no  account 
in  the  ledger  under  the  head  of  treasurer  ? — No ; but  that  draft  would  not  have  been  in  my 
hands  live  minutes  but  for  the  circumstance  I tell  you,  that  our  stock -broker  did  not 
purchase  the  stock  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  money  not  being 
accounted  for  on  the  very  day.  1 think  I should  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors,  that  by 
placing  that  £3,000  in  my  hands,  they  did  not  part  with  it  in  a way  E could  have  parted 
with  it. 

19639.  You  represented  the  Board  on  the  occasion  ? — Yes  ; and  though  from  my  title, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  inferred  I have  money  in  my  hands,  1 beg  to  say  1 never  have,  or  wish 
to  have.  I should  like  to  make  an  observation,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners, 
In  the  year  of  our  pressure  and  trouble,  we  found,  like  a great  many  other  landlords,  that 
we  could  not  get  our  rents.  We  did  not  wish  to  deprive  our  poor  schoolmasters  of  their 
salaries,  though  we  were  obliged  to  take  a great  part  of  their  salaries  from  them.  We  had 
no  money  ; and  in  order  to  meet  our  demands,  we  requested  the  bank  would  allow  us  to 
draw  on  them  to  the  extent  of  £4,000  ; that  request  was  made,  and  acceded  to  by  the 
bank.  They  required  no  security  from  us,  and  we  overdrew  our  account  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  £4,000,  but  to  the  extent  which  will  appear  by  these  items.  In  the  year  1843, 
the  average  for  six  months,  £361;  in  1844,  for  three  months,  £912;  in  1845,  for  two 
months,  £492  ; in  1846,  for  eight  months,  £1,286  ; in  1847,  for  nine  months,  £2,131  ; in 
1850,  for  six  months,  £970  ; and  in  the  year  1851,  when  our  affairs  became  better,  and  when 
the  overdrawing  ceased,  it  was  £471.  I wish,  in  mentioning  these  items,  to  observe,  that  I 
think  the  Governors  have  shown  they  have  taken  as  much  care  of  the  money  of  the  charity 
as  they  could.  It  was  said,  in  making  the  application  to  the  bank,  we  should  have  to  pay 
them  interest,  but  they  never  charged  one  farthing  of  interest,  although  the  Governors 
offered  it.  It  sometimes  happened  that  our  balance  in  bank  might  be  over  £3,000;  but 
even  so,  I think  the  circumstance  affords  a specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the  bank. 

19640.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  over  that  ledger,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  its 
general  nature  ; does  it  not  appear  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  commence  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  Board  by  a system  of  double  entry  ? — Certainly. 

19641.  Commenced  in  connexion  with  what  is  called  the  cash  book  ? — Certainly. 

19642.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a system  of  keeping  the  accounts  would  be  the  right 
one'? — I think  it  would  be  very  correct  to  do  so,  and  they  should  have  been  kept  in  that 
way,  because  it  was  ordered. 

19643.  The  charter  requires  the  treasurer,  and  the  registrar,  and  the  agent,  and  all 
and  every  other  of  the  officers  employed  by  the  Governors,  to  yearly  make  and  give  up,  a 
true  and  just  account  of  all  his  and  their  receipts,  disbursements,  balances,  and  arrears  of 
rent,  and  of  all  and  every  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  and  other  the  goods  and  revenues 
belonging  to  the  same  schools,  as  shall  have  been  by  him  or  them  received  or  disposed  of 
as  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Governors? — Fi'om  the  marginal  note  I would  say  that  the 
treasurer  is  to  have  the  accounts  regularly  kept,  so  far  as  he  considers  they  should  be  kept ; 
he  is  never  called  upon  to  have  them  audited  by  five  Governors.  They  are  placed  on  the 
.table  at  their  meeting,  together  with  the  ledger,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Governors  making 
any  observations  they  please ; but  they  are  not  required,  nor  did  I ever  require  them  to  do 
so  ; notwithstanding,  the  accounts  have  been  regularly  audited,  and  ready  to  be  produced 
to  them,  or  anybody  else,  at  any  mbment. 

19644.  Do  the  accounts,  as  kept  in  that  ledger,  show  the  arrears  of  rent  due  at  any 
particular  time  ? — I am  sure  they  do  not ; but  I should  say,  that  until  to-day  I never  looked 
into  that  ledger— I know  nothing  about  it.  As  to  the  agents’  accounts,  I can  answer  that 
all  arrears,  so  far  as  they  could  be  recovered,  have  been  recovered,  and  brought  into  the 
account,  but  they  are  not  in  this  particular  book,  and  regularly  kept  as  a bookkeeper  would 
keep  his  books.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  Governors  should  not  keep  books  as 
merchants  and  bankers  do ; I wish  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  so.  I think  they  have 
sufficient  books  to  show  that  every  sixpence  of  their  revenue  is  brought  into  the  accounts, 
and  properly  disbursed  ; and  I know  there  are  the  materials  to  keep  the  books  in  the  way 
indicated,  if  it  is  thought  right  to  do  so ; but  I do  not  see  the  necessity,  nor  do  I mean  to 
say  it  is  not  necessary. 

19645.  Does  it  not  appear  that  the  Governors  resolved  to  open  such  a system  ot  accounts 
by  double  entry  as  I have  been  speaking  of? — It  does;  but  I do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  answer  I have  already  given.  The  order  of  the  Governors  having  been  given  to 
keep  the  accounts  in  a particular  way,  they  should  have  been  so  kept;  but  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I myself  think  it  essential  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  funds  are  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  properly  received,  and  properly  disbursed.  It  was  the  duty  ot  the 
registrar  or  the  secretary  to  have  done  so ; and  if,  as  I was  told  this  morning,  lie  had  not 
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sufficient  assistance  to  do  it,  lie  should  have  applied  to  the  Governors,  and  that  assistance 
would  have  been  granted. 

19646.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then  if  the  accounts  have  not  been  kept  in  accordance  with  this 
!sq.  resolution  of  the  Board,  it  is  the  registrar  who  is  in  fault  ? — I think  so.  He  is  the  imme- 
j.  diate  officer  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  to  him,  as  our  principal  officer,  we  look  in  case  of  any 
irregularity. 

19647.  is  it  a fact,  that  the  accounts  were  kept  in  strict  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  standing  committee  of  the  23rd  of  November,  1843;  and  that  Mr.  Thorp, 
without  any  authority  either  from  yourself,  or  from  the  Board,  or  from  the  registrar,  thought 
proper  to  discontinue  the  system  ? — That  is  the  case,  so  far  as  I know ; I can  give  no  other 
answer  but  that.  I asked  Mr.  Thorp  here,  this  morning,  why  he  had  not  carried  out  the 
resolution  of  the  Board.  The  answer  1 received  did  not  satisfy  me,  although  I am  quite 
sure  it  was  a conscientious  answer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thorp.  Mr.  Thorp  said  he  had  not 
time — that  his  time  was  so  occupied  otherwise,  that  he  had  not  time  to  keep  the  ledger  as 
the  order  of  the  Board  required ; and  my  reply  to  him  was,  that  that  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  to  me,  or  the  Board,  and  that  he  would  have  immediately  obtained  assistance  to 
keep  the  books  in  this  way,  or  the  order  would  have  been  rescinded,  which  it  has  not  been 
— as  I believe. 

19648.  The  charter  of  William  IV.  contemplates  an  account  of  the  goods  and  revenues 
belonging  to  the  Board.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  such  an  account  as  that,  unless 
there  was  a stock  account  in  the  ledger  ; I use  the  word  “stock”  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term  ? — 1 can  answer  that,  I think.  Of  course  I heard  Mr.  Thorp  yesterday  asked 
several  times  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “assets,”  and  I think  Mr.  Thorp  might  have 
given  an  easy  answer  to  that,  which  is  this : — I think  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  have  no  assets  whatever,  unless  what  are  represented  by  the  Southern  and 
Western  estates,  and  Government  stock,  which  they  hold.  There  are  also  a few  little 
holdings  in  Lombard-street  and  Linenhall  street.  These  are  all  the  assets  that  I am 
aware  of,  but  as  to  taking  stock  in  the  sense  meant  by  Mr.  Thorp,  we  have  none  to  take. 

19649.  Has  the  account  of  the  Government  funds  been  kept  up? — It  has  been  kept  up 
in  my  account. 

19650.  Is  that  a private  account? — It  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland  that  keeps  that  account. 
The  secretary  receives  the  dividends,  he  credits  them  in  our  pass-book,  and  they  are  thus 
brought  into  my  account. 

19651.  I do  not  see  in  the  accounts  of  the  Board  any  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  funded  money  ? — Our  pass-book  will  show  that  to  you  in  a moment.  Every  halfT 
year  the  secretary  receives  our  dividends,  and  he  mentions  in  our  pass-book  the  amount  of 
stock,  and  it  is  thus  brought  into  my  account. 

19652.  I saw  such  entries  in  the  pass-book,  but  I cannot  treat  them  as  an  account  in  the 
books  of  the  Governors? — Whether  it  is  in  the  ledger  or  not,  I do  not  know.  All  I mean 
to  say  is,  that  on  the  amount  of  stock  which  stands  in  the  name  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  the  secretary  of  the  bank  receives  the  half-yearly  dividend,  and 
puts  that  into  our  pass-book,  and  I find  it  in  my  account. 

1965  3.  A mistake  very  seldom  arises  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  bank ; but  if  a mistake 
were  made  in  the  stock  account  by  the  bank  clerk,  what  means  would  the  Governors  have 
of  checking  the  bank  account  ? — I should  think  that  my  own  account  is  a check.  . The  last 
half-yearly  account  put  a sum  to  the  credit  of  the  charity.  If  we  had  added  to  it,  I know 
that.  If  it  stands,  as  it  has  done  up  to  April,  for  instance,  I receive  the  three  per  cent,  due 
upon  it.  credited  to  that  month.  If,  between  April  and  the  next  period  for  receiving  the 
dividend,  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  fund,  the  same  sum  would  appear  in  the  pass- 
book of  the  bank.  They  might  make  a mistake  in  the  bank-book,  but  still  I would  detect 
it.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to  another  system  of  book-keeping,  because 
I really  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  that  question.  I wish  to  impress  particularly  on 
the  Commissioners,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  we  have  kept  our  accounts,  no  loss  has 
resulted,  and  I think  there  can  be  no  loss.  The  item,  as  regards  the  Calverstown  account 
struck  me  yesterday,  as  being  very  awkward ; and  when  I saw  Mr.  Thorp  here  to-day,  of 
course  I asked  him  about  it,  and  the  matter  can  be  fully  explained  as  regards  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  I was  greatly  afraid,  from  what  Mr.  Thorp  said,  that  the  Governors 
had  suffered  a loss  of  £44  12s.  6d.  I find  that  it  is  not  the  case.  I find  that  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  he  has  twice  entered  this  sum,  and  ho  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  it  into 
the  general  account  of  the  Governors.  In  fact,  this  money  did  not  belong  to  us,  it  was  not 
originally  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Charity,  nor  do  I recollect  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  left  it.  Whoever  he  was,  the  trustees  got  tired  of  it ; they  wished  to 
place  the  responsibility  elsewhere,  and  transferred  that  fund  to  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools.  We  managed  it,  but  I have  learned  that  the  account  was  not  separated. 
There  was  no  loss,  however,  by  reason  of  that,  because  we  had  it  in  the  general  account 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  transfer  it  back  now  to  our  account. 

19654.  Has  the  account  of  the  Calverstown  estate  ever  been  audited? It  is  in  our 

original  account,  so  far  as  the  western  agent  receives  the  rent,  and  it  is  brought  into  our 
general  account,  and  audited  by  me. 

19655.  Has  that  error  crept  into  the  general  accounts  ? — It  has  not;  forif  it  had, I should 
have  detected  it ; and  that  was  the  reason  I was  greatly  surprised  and  very  much  astonished 
at  what  I heard  Mr.  Thorp  state  yesterday  relative  to  this  account.  I certainly  understood 
that  the  money  was  lost  to  the  Governors. 

19656.  If  I understand  aright  the  only  question  was,  whether  this  money  came  into  the 
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account  of  the  Calverstown  fund,  or  the  general  fund  of  the  Governors ; but  now  the 
question  is  whether  these  accounts  ought  to  be  kept  separately  or  not  ? — You  are  in  error  as 
respects  that,  because  we  have  kept  the  accounts  separately,  and  for  that  reason  lodged  a sum 
of  money  which  we  believed  to  he  an  equivalent,  to  the  credit  of  that  particular  charity.  It 
had  been  in  Government  stock,  but  I think  it  is  very  unimportant  whether  it  is  or  not. 

19657.  The  fact  being,  you  had  as  much  power  over  the  outlay  of  this  Calverstown  school 
fund,  as  you  had  over  the  outlay  of  any  of  the  other  charity  funds  ? — Precisely,  and  there- 
fore we  thought  it  was  a matter  of  very  little  importance  ; but  the  Governors  thought  it 
better  to  keep  the  accounts  separately,  and  they  have  done  so. 

19658.  Have  the  trustees  the  power  of  resuming  the  management? — No,  it  has  been 
absolutely  transferred  to  the  Governors. 

19659.  If  it  were  found  that  you  could  be  forced  to  give  up  that  trust,  would  it  not  bo 
necessary  to  account  separately  for  all  the  moneys  from  the  commencement  ? — Certainly. 

19660.  Do  you  remember  what  steps  were  taken  at  different  times  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ? — The  balance  in  bank  shows  it  always,  and 
except  at  the  time  I mentioned  to  you  that  we  overdrew  our  accounts,  we  had  always 
sufficient  funds  in  bank  to  meet  any  liabilities  we  may  incur  for  making  additions  to  our 
schools,  or  the  salaries  we  have  to  pay,  even  supposing  that  our  agent  may  be  behind  in 
sending  the  half-year’s  rent,  or  part  of  the  half-year’s  rent.  We  have  now  £7,000,  or  £8,000 
in  the  Government  funds.  We  do  not  wish,  if  unfortunately  there  should  again  be  any 
pressure  in  the  times,  to  be  placed  in  the  condition  we  were  before ; and  we  thought  it 
better  to  have  some  money  in  the  funds,  as  a reserve ; and  that  fund  would  be  rather  increased 
now,  only  that  the  times  are  not  favourable,  and  that  there  would  be  a loss,  instead  of  a 
gain,  by  such  an  investment. 

19661.  You  have  to  consider,  when  estimating  the  general  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  Board,  the  debts  due  and  your  liabilities ; and  how  were  you  able  to  calculate  them  out 
of  the  bank-book? — We  have  no  debts,  except  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  we  pretty  well  know 
how  they  stand  every  half-year;  and  as  to  our  liabilities,  they  are  entirely  composed  of  salaries 
to  masters  and  to  our  staff  here  in  Dublin,  which  is  very  small,  considering  the  business 
done — perhaps  tpo  small,  but  that  is  not  our  fault.  We  were  never  told  it  was  too  small. 
We  ar6';  constantly  called  on,  every  wreek  almost,  for  money  to  repair  our  schoolhouses. 
Whenever  we  can,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  our  affairs,  we  make  grants.  We 
always  endeavour  to  get  assistance  from  a local  source — from  gentlemen  who  take  an 
interest  in 'the  school.  an  estimate  comes  up  for  £30,  we  give  £13  or  £14,  or  perhaps 
more ; according  to  whfe  the  school  is  we  give  more  or  less,  but  we  are  always  very  anxious 
to  get  local  parties  who^take  an  interest  in  the  school  to  contribute,  besides  assisting  it  from 
our  own  funds. 

19662.  It  appears  to  me,  that  no  regular  balance  sheet  has  ever  been  struck  in  a precise 
and  business-like  way,  indicating  the  exact  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Board  ? — I think 
not,  but  I could  tell  you  in  two  minutes:  for  at  the  close  of  every  Board  meeting  we  know 
what  our  balance  is. 

19663.  Would  not  a ledger  be  of  use  in  furnishing  at  any  time  the  materials  for  the 
foundation  of  such  a balance  sheet  ? — I am  perfectly  aware  that  a banker  or  merchant 
would  not  be  satisfied  at  all  with  the  manner  in  which  our  books  are  kept,  as  to  book-keeping; 
but  all  I wish  still  to  impress  is,  that  for  the  present  purposes  of  the  Governors,  our 
property  has  been  kept  quite  safe,  and  has  been  safely  disbursed ; and  that  we  have  the 
materials  at  any  time  to  put  that  ledger  into  perfect  order,  according  to  the  book-keeping 
system. 

19664.  A ledger  is  manifestly  essential  where  that  is  the  system.  If  there  was  a proper 
ledger,  it  would  have  appeared  what  vras  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Governors  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  their  account  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not,  but  I know  nothing 
of  the  matter. 

19665.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  have  contained  a statement  of  that  condition  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  of  it,  and  it  was  intended  it  should  be  so. 

19666.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  no  ledger  for  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  date  that  appears  in  that  account  of  November,  1843? — I do  not  know  there 
was  any  ledger  kept.  The  practice  has  been,  since  I became  connected  with  the  Board, 
as  I have  stated  to  the  Commissioners.  I know  of  no  other  form  of  accounts  whatever;  and 
the  accounts  in  the  ledger  are  opened  with  reference  to  previous  accounts,  under  different 
headings. 

19667.  The  accounts  in  the  previous  books  do  not  appear  to  be  closed,  and  the  balances 
are  transferred  from  them  to  the  several  accounts  in  the  ledger.  So,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  us,  as  regards  our  inquiry  into  the  general  finances  of  the  Board  ? — As  to  that,  if 
I want  to  look  back  to  the  state  of  our  accounts,  from  the  time  I had  any  knowledge  of  the 
Board,  I should  not  attempt  to  look  for  it  in  the  ledger,  but  I would  look  to  the  annual 
accounts  of  my  predecessors,  and  I am  sure  l would  find  them  correct  up  to  that  time.  _ I 
take  them  up  from  that  time,  and  I think  they  will  be  found  correct  to  my  time.  We  will 
show  our  accounts  to  any  accountant  you  please,  to  extract  materials  from  them  to  form  a 
ledger,  say  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years ; and  I have  no  doubt,  when  this  ledger  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  found  that  our  property  has  been  preserved,  as  regards  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  as  completely  as  if  a ledger  had  been  kept.  I want  to  say,  and  impress  on  the 
Commissioners  the  fact,  that  there  lias  not  been  the  loss  of  a penny  hitherto,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  our  accounts  have  been  kept;  and  if  I am  mistaken  in  that,  of  course  the 
Commissioners  have  the  power  of  employing  those  who  can  show  where  I am  mistaken. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,- Esq. 
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Doblxj*.  19668.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— It  appears  to  me  that  the  Governors  have  very  much  to 

depend  on  the  great  experience,  ability,  and  integrity  of  the  treasurer  -whom  they  have 
Scholls  flSd.  by  elected;  and  that  these  qualities  have  made  up  for  deficiency  in  their  system  of  account- 
ISrasmus  Smith,  Esq.  keeping.  If  there  was  not  good  reason,  as  I think  there  was,  to  depend  upon  the 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  officers  of  the  Board,  where  would  there  be  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
accounts  were  properly  kept,  or  of  checking  them  with  that  facility  and  clearness  so 
necessary  in  dealing  with  accounts? — Having  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  office,  I 
conscientiously  feel  bound  to  see  that  the  money  of  the  Governors  is  correctly  received  and 
disbursed.  I think  that  if  you  look  to  the  body  of  men  who  have  the  government  of  this 
institution,  you  will  find  that  the  property  of  the  charity,  notwithstanding  the  system  of 
keeping  the  accounts,  is  perfectly  safe.  I think,  therefore,  I am  correct  in  saying  there  is  ho 
want  of  integrity  on  their  part';  but  I do  not  at  all  dispute  that  our  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts  is  not  such  as  a banker  and  merchant,  or  men  of  that  class,  would  like.  They 
would  rather  have  them  kept  in  the  regular  way. 

19669.  It  appears  that  at  a particular  time  the  finances  of  the  Board  were  in  such  a state, 
that  very  considerable  retrenchment  was  found  necessary  ? — Yes. 

19670.  And  at  that  time  very  large  sales  of  stock  were  made,  as  appears  by  the  bank 
account? — Yes. 

19671.  There  were  very  important  steps  then  taken.  It  appears  to  me,  that  had  I 
been  one  of  the  Governors,  I should  have  come  to  such  conclusions  in  a more  satisfactory 
manner,  if  1 had  before  me  a business-like  statement,  showing  the  exact  condition  of  the 
funds,  on  the  day  you  were  called  on  to  decide  questions  of  this  nature  ? — You  may  depend 
on  it,  the  Governors  were  quite  aware  of  their  situation  ; but  they  preferred,  when  they 
could  not  get  their  rents,  selling  the  stock,  to  reducing  our  poor  schoolmasters  throughout 
the  country  to  a lower  grade  than  they  were  ever  obliged  to  do  ; but  this  pressure  did  not 
come  on  us  because  we  were  not  aware  of  our  situation.  I do  not  think  there  was  ever  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  that  we  could  not  know,  and  did  not  know,  our  exact  situation. 

19672.  I am  not  criticising  the  steps  you  took  in  selling  the  stock  ; I have  no  doubt  you 
took  that  step,  influenced  by  the  soundest  judgment;  the  only  question  is  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  satisfactory,  when  you  had  to  do  those  things,  to  have  before  you  an  exact  balance 
sheet.  Such  an  account  could  be  prepared  in  a few  hours  from  well-kept  books  ? — That 
would  be  the  business  way,  but  we  preferred  to  sell  our  stock  to  lowering  our  salaries.  If 
you  look  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will  find  that  at  the  time  we  sold  our  stock,  we 
sold  it  at  a much  higher  price  than  we  bought  it  at ; we  were  not  anxious  to  have  a large  sum 
of  money  in  stock;  I am  not  anxious  to  hoard  the  money  of  the  charity;  I think  it  better 
to  disburse  it,  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be  disbursed. 

19673.  In  speaking  of  the  property  of  the  Governors,  you  stated  that  it  consists  of  the 
landed  estates,  and  the  moneys  in  the  funds ; to  these  heads  of  property  would  you  not  also 
add  another,  namely— the  property  of  the  Board  in  the  schoolhouses,  vested  in  the  Gover- 
nors?— As  long  as  the  schools  are  in  operation  they  are  our  property  ; but  whenever  we 
give  up  a school,  it  is  not  ours ; and  if  that  school  could  be  turned  to  any  other  purpose, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  school  is  only  our  property  for  a particular  purpose,  so 
that  as  long  as  we  hold  the  schools  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered  with;  but  when 
the  school  is  closed,  and  not  again  resumed,  we  have  no  power  over  that  school. 

19674.  Was  not  the  school  discontinued  in  the  Linenhall-street  case,  and  yet  it  remains 
the  property  of  the  Governors? — The  Linenhall-street  and  the  Lombard-street  premises 
were  different  from  the  schools  I am  speaking  of,  which  are  those  throughout  the  country. 
I think  the  Governors  paid  rent — I know  they  did — for  the  Linenhall-street  premises;  and 
of  course,  as  long  as  we  took  them  ourselves,  and  paid  rent  for  them,  the  school  was  our 
property. 

19675.  You  would  cease  to  have  any  property  in  the  country  schools,  if  the  instruction 
in  them  was  discontinued? — Yes,  generally. 

19676.  If  the  Governors  struck  a school  off  the  roll  for  the  want  of  attendance,  or  for 
other  causes  which  they  considered  sufficient  to  dissever  the  connexion,  does  the  land  upon 
which  you  built  the  school  remain  your  property  ? — As  long  as  we  maintain  the  school,  and 
it  is  kept  in  accordance  with  our  rules  and  regulations,  the  school  is  our  property  ; but 
as  soon  as  it  is  closed,  it  reverts  to  the  original  owners,  if  they  built  it. 

19677.  The  Board  have  expended  a considerable  sum  in  building  schoolhouses;  in  these 
cases  was  not  the  land  conveyed  to  the  Governors  ? — The  land  has  always  been  conveyed 
to  the  Governors. 

19678.  In  perpetuity  ? — Yes ; but  the  class  of  schools  which  were  given  up  we  never  built. 
We  never  built  a schoolhouse  since  I became  a member  of  the  Board,  and  are  very  unlikely 
to  do  so  again. 

19679.  Do  you  know  what  steps  are  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  a school  ? • 
— There  is  the  Rathmore  school,  the  property  of  Lady  Gray’s  family.  That  school  was  closed, 
and  I believe  that  the  Governors  re-conveyed  the  land  to  Lady  Gray  and  her  family. 

19680.  Then  in  that  case  they  actually  surrendered  the  property  which  they  possessed  ? 
— Yes. 

19681.  I will  now  read  for  you  a minute  of  the  standing  committee  of  November  28th, 
1836,  which,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  proceedings,  you  may  be  enabled  to  explain  :■ — 
“ Ordered — That  the  registrar  write  to  the  master  of  the  Drumbane  school,  to  inquire 
whether  measures  could  be  devised  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars ; and  to  the  local 
Pastor  of  Blenrrerville  school,  to  know  what  compensation  he  would  give  the  Board  in  the 
event  of  their  discontinuing  the  school,  and  thereby  giving  him  possession  of  the  house ; 
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also,  that  two  pounds  be  given  to  the  master  in  addition  to  the  gratuity  ordered  by  the  Dubuhv 
sub-committee  ?” — As  to  the  Drumbane  school,  we  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  that  — 

19682.  It  appears  to  me  from  this  minute  that  the  Board  had  a recognized  property  in  Tlo  .Golvernors 
this  house,  for  which  they  were  to  get  compensation  in  the  event  of  their  discontinuing  the  j5». 

school?— There  may  have  been  something  particular  connected  with  that  school,  of  which  John  Barlow 
I know  nothing ; but,  generally  speaking,  I certainly  never  remember  a single  shilling  ever  ’ 

being  paid  back  to  the  Board  when  they  gave  up  a schoolhouse. 

19683.  1 find  another  entry  of  the  same  kind,  dated  May  3rd,  1836. — “A  memorial  from 
the  parishioners  of  Drumachose,  praying  for  the  continuance  of  the  school  in  that  parish,  on 
the  ground  (among  others)  that  the  schoolhouse  had  been  erected  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  parish,  being  read : 4 Ordered— That  the  prayer  of  the  said  memorial  cannot  be  complied  • 
with,  the  number  of  scholars  being  so  small;  and  that  the  Board,  in  relinquishing  all  claims  to 
the  schoolhouse,  make  the  parish  a present  of  £300,  the  sum  expended  by  them  on  its 
erection  ; also,  that  they  now.  leave  the  school  furniture  to  Mr.  Olpherts,  to  be  disposed  of 
if  he  pleases,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  ?’  ” — 1 was  not  on  the  Board  at  that  time,  but  I have 
no  doubt,  from  the  wording  of  that  minute,  the  meaning  was,  that  the  Governors  did  not 
think  they  were  getting  enough  from  that  district  for  giving  up  £300,  which  it  cost  to  build 
that  schoolhouse, _ and  so  making  it  the  property  of  the  parishioners,  but  I did  not  gather 
they  could  keep  it  if  they  pleased. 

196S4.  The  question  that  arises  upon  that  is,  who  was  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
house?— Whoever  the  Governors  got  it  from;  but  I was  not  on  the  . Board  at  that  time; 

Should  the  Commissioners  think  it  important,  I have  no  doubt,  on  looking  back  to  our 
proceedings,  the  registrar  will  be  able  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject. 

19685.  I say  for  myself,  I would  be  glad  to  know  what  arrangements  were  made  when 

schools  were  discontinued,  and  the  houses  vested  in  the  Governors  were  surrendered  ? I 

think  if  you  wish  to  examine  our  law  agent,  who  has  prepared  all  the  deeds  and  law  cases, 
and  who  must  be  acquainted  with  every  part  of  that  department  of  our  business,  he  will 
attend  you  whenever  you  please. 

19686.  Mr.  Stephens. — I believe  that  your  knowledge  does  not  extend  anterior  to  1839  ? 

— Mr.Fetkerston  was  then  agent  of  the  Board,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years;  and  can 
give  you  every  information,  not  only  on  this  subject,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  ledger; 
because  I have  little  doubt  that  this  ledger  was  prepared,  if  not  under  his  directions,  at 
least  under  the  directions  of  some  person  in  his  office. 

19687.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — I believe  I speak  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  when  I 
say  that  our  desire  is  to  understand  the  general  principles  and  practices  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  such  cases  as  I have  been  referring  to,*  rather  than  to  get  a particular 
statement  as  to  individual  cases  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  the  law  agent  could  make  it  ?— 

That  is  the  reason  I direct  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Fetherston,  because, 
though  I cannot  give  you  general  information,  1 am  sure  he  can. 

" 196S8.  What  are  the  principal  heads  of  disbursement? — Our  English  schools,  our  classi- 
cal schools,  and  certain  professorships  in  Trinity  College,  and  exhibitions — the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  Christ’s  Hospital  in  London. 

19689.  The  last  mentioned  payment  is  made  under  the  charter,  and  the  Governor's  have 
no  option  to  refuse  it  ? — They  have  not.  Then  there  is  an  addition  to  the  heads  of  expen- 
diture! have  mentioned — -the  staff  of  the  office;  the  maintenance  of  our  schools;  the 
requisites  and  repairs. 

19690.  Has  the  Board  to  bear  expenses  connected  with  the  estates,  such  as  are  usually 
borne  by  landlords? — Fully.  We  pay  our  agent  the  usual  per  centage,  and  we  also 
receive  his  reports  when  he  thinks  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  either  for  loss  of 
crops  or  cattle,  or  for  improvements.  There  is  very  great  consideration  given  to  such 
questions,  and  the  practice  is  to  act  liberally  towards  the  tenantry;  but  not  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  individual  gentleman  would,  in  case  he  was  dealing  with  his  own  property. 

19691.  Are  there  any  payments  made  for  other  purposes — 1 mean,  subscriptions  towards 
the  support  of  institutions  on  the  estate? — V ery  few,  indeed ; but  we  have  latterly  established 
a system  of  subscription,  very  small  in  amount,  but  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  increased. 

We  give  a small  premium  to  the  pupils  who  best  attend  our  English  schools.  We  found, 
at  certain  terras  of  the  year,  spring  and  autumn  for  instance,  the  children  were  with- 
drawn for  farming  purposes;  and,  being  very  desirous  to  have  the  schools  well  attended,  we 
have  offered  a small  premium  to  the  children  who  are  most  frequent  in  their  attendance, 
and  we  have  found  that  it  has  operated  very  well. 

. 19692.  That  comes  strictly  under  the  head  of  disbursements  for  English  schools— have 
you  made  payments  towards  the  maintenance  or  building  of  churches,  or  local  objects  of 
that  kind? — We  never  paid  a sixpence  towards  the  building  of  a church.  Our  registrar 
states  we  did ; but  it  was  on  our  property — £10  he  states  to  be  the  amount ; but  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

19693.  In  looking  over  the  books,  I think  I recollect  having  noticed  small  items  of  that 
kind,  and  I asked  the  question  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  general  practice  was  ? 

— It  is  not  our  practice. 

19694.  Is  it  the  general  practice  to  make  payments  for  any  other  purposes  besides  those 
you  have  just  now  enumerated  ? — No. 

19695.  Some  years  ago  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  your  southern  estates  lie,  was 
in  a very  disturbed  state,  were  you  then  subjected  to  any  expenses  arising  out  of  these 
disturbances,  in  the  way  of  paying  for  an  increased  police  force  ? — Except  so  far  as  our 
estates  were  liable,  we  were  not  subject  to  any  expense;  but  I do  not  remember  we  ever 
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gave  any  sum  of  money  for  that  special  purpose.  We  paid  the  taxes,  whatever  they  were, 
but  nothing  else. 

19696.  1 remember  ascertaining  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  commonly  called 
the  Clare-street  Board,  were  obliged  to  build  police  barracks  on  some  of  their  estates. 
Are  you  aware  whether  you  were  obliged  to  incur  any  expense  of  that  kind  ? — Oh,  never. 

I should  also  state,  whenever  we  have  any  considerable  part  of  our  property  to  let,  we 
always  have  a valuation  made  of  it.  The  agent  acts  in  the  setting  of  that  property,  just  as 
you  would  if  you  owned  the  property.  We  direct  him  to  put  a fair  value  for  it,  and  not  to 
go  beyond  it. 

19697.  Are  the  lettings  advertised? — The  western  estates  are  always  advertised,  but  the 
southern  estates  are  not.  for  this  reason,  that  for  a great  many  years  middlemen  held  large 
holdings.  The  late  Lord  Guillamore,  Chief  Baron  O’Grady,  held  a very  large  tract  of  ground, 
and  we  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  having  middlemen;  and,  after  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance,  we  did  so.  We  incurred,  individually,  very  great  blame  from  the 
O’Grady  family  in  wresting  the  property  from  them.  We  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  small 
holders,  and  the  southern  estates  were  not  advertised,  because  we  wished  to  let  our  agent 
have  the  management  of  enlarging  the  farms,  and  endeavouring  to  set  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  . 

19698.  The  settlement  of  questions  of  that  kind  is  left  in  a manner  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee ? They  report  to  the  Board,  and  give  recommendations,  but  the  standing  committee 

does  not  set  the  land. 

19699.  Does  the  consideration  of  this  question  come  before  them? — Before  the  Board; 
in  fact,  the  standing  committee  does  the  business.  They  have  spent  many  a day  in  the  board- 
room  with  the  agents  and  solicitors,  with  the  maps  before  them,  endeavouring  to  arrange 
and  parcel  out  the  estates,  and  they  are  now  brought,  I hope,  into  good  order. 

19700.  Chairman. — Inasmuch  as  no  balance-sheet  has  been  prepared  since  the  current 
ledger  was  opened,  in  November,  1843,  and  as  the  ledger  omits  some  essential  accounts,  as, 
for  instance,  a stock  account,  a general  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  an  account 
of  each  estate  belonging  to  the  Governors,  an  account  for  each  agent  of  the  Board, 
an  account  for  the  law  agent,  an  account  of  expenditure  for  law  costs,  and  an  account 
balance,  the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  obtain  a precise  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Governors’  accounts.  They,  therefore,  desire,  that  the  Governors  will  have  their  accounts 
stated  in  books  kept  according  to  a proper  system  of  office  accounts  by  double  entry,  and 
balanced  from  half  year  to  half  year — from  November  1st,  1843,  to  May  1st,  1855? — The 
Commissioners  will  allow  us  to  have  a copy  of  that  order. 

19701.  Yes.  They  wish  the  Governors  to  have  it  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible? — 
I will  lay  it  before  them  at  their  next  meeting  ; but  I think,  from  the  terms  of  the  order, 
a considerable  time  will  be  required  to  carry  it  out.  It  shall  be  done,  however,  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  an  accountant,  I believe,  in  the  room,  and  he  can  bear  out  my 
statement. 

19702.  [ Richard  S.  Hickson,  Esq.,  Government  Accountant  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
mission.— There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  take  some  time ; but  so  much  of  the  ledger  has 
been  already  made  up,  that  I think  the  opening  of  the  accounts,  as  required,  would  not  take 
so  much  time  as  you  might  suppose.] 

19703.  Your  examination  is  adjourned,  Mr.  Barlow,  for  the  present. — My  Lord,  I have 
perceived  by  the  public  prints  that  the  Commissioners  have  examined  several  parties  con- 
nected with  our  schools ; and  from  many  statements  which  have  been  made,  as  reported,  I 
beg  to  dissent.  On  the  part  of  the  Governors  I wish  to  say  if  there  is  any  thing  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  require  explanation,  they  will  be  most  happy  to  give  it  to  them; 
and,  until  such  explanation,  they  would  request  not  to  be  considered  as  assenting  parties 
to  these  statements. 

19704.  The  Commissioners  intend  to  institute  further  inquiries  into  the  affairsof  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  the  Governors  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  any 
explanation  or  making  any  statement  they  may  think  necessary,  as  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  at  former  inquiries,  or  as  to  the  investigation  which  has  now  taken  place  into 
the  state  of  their  accounts. 

19705.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Barlow,  to  what  statement  do  you  particularly  refer  ? — I 
refer  to  one  particular  statement  made  by  Dr.  King,  in  which  he  represented  he  was  treated 
most  illiberally  by  the  Board.  I am  now  prepared  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governors,  he  was  most  liberally  treated. 

19706.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  intend  to  investigate  further  the  affairs  of  the 
Governors,  and  they  will  give  due  notice  when  they  will  resume  the  inquiry. 

[For  further  evidence  seepage  11 9.] 
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Waterford,  December  11,  1855. 

[For  evidence  as  to  Bishop  Foy's  School,  see  Vol.  I.,  page  861.] 


Mim-eton  (County  of  Cork),  December  13  and  14,  1855. 
[For  evidence  as  to  Midleton  Endowed  School,  see  Yol.  I.,  page  914.] 
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Dublin,  December  17,  1855. 

Present  .-—Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  and  Dr. 
Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland. 

Thomas  D.  Stoney,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

T.  B.  Stoney,  Esq.  19707.  Chairman.  ■ — A re  you  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  Tipperary  ?_ Yes. 

19708.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  respecting  the  Incorporated  Society? 
landlords  and^s  a Board7  Und6r  ^ S°Ciety’  1 may  mention  their  want  of  liberality  as 

19709.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  statement  you  wish  to  make. 

1 made  an  application  to  them  to  grant  assistance  to  a school  that  I established  on  the 
property,  and  they  refused  to  give  me  any. 

19710.  When  was  that  application  made? — Some  years  ago. 

J9711-  Have  you  the  application,  or  the  answer  to  it  ? — I have  not,  my  Lord. 

19712.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  made  this  application? — I could  not  exactly 
say — perhaps  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  J 

19718.  Have  you  renewed  that  application  since?— No,  I have  not;  but  they  have  more 
property  than  vvliat  I hold  from  them  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  they  in  no  way  assist 
any  school  or  even  any  thing  of  public  character.  As  landlords,  they  are  illiberal;  and  as 
a Board,  I think  they  are  profligate  of  the  money  at  their  disposal.  : So  far  as,I  know  of 
then  place,  it  strikes  me  that  their  establishment  is  very  expensive.  Of  course,  I know 
n°i  P^um^udy  about  it,  because  I believe  very  little  is  known  by  the  public. 

19714.  Kev.  Dr.  Graves.— These  are  very  grave  charges  that  yon  make  against  the 
Incorporated  Society,  and  we  think  you  ought  to  specify  more  particularly  the  circum- 
stances which  you  think  warrant  yon  in  charging  them  with  illiberality  in  refusing  to 
maintain  a particular  school  m your  district.-The  school  that  I had  established  upon  the 
property  was  one  that  they  approved  of.  They  inspected  it,  and  gave  a grant  of  old 
second-hand  books,  that  really  it  was  quite  an  offence  to-  offer  them— they  were  of  no 
eaithiy  use  Ihey  refused  to  give  me  any  pecuniary  assistance;  and  I consider  that  their 
i of i wug  exPense,8  »f  “fcon*  would  be  as  much  as  I required  from  them. 

7 13  U6  sci°o1  Situated?_ln  the  county  of  Tipperary-the  North 
l|  l,  h °f Jhpperary — near  Portumna  Bridge,  on  the  river  Shannon. 

‘ ill  the SI!-’  ? ?1fler?  °f,the  PI0PertD  they  were  under  an  obligation  to  assist 
Snv  anb^ils  of  " as  a soc,e‘l  established  for  the  purpose  of  main- 

taimn0  schools  of  a particular  kind  ?— As  a society  particularly ; but  I think!  as  landlords 

alf  the®  Srasfh  t™ght  l0°ak  ‘°  *£em  assistmcei  “d  during  the  famine  year,  and 
all  the  distress  that  occurred  m the  neighbourhood  at  that  petuod,  their  names  never 

bourliood  ““  Sf”*  *°  oIl,riti'-,  thouSi  drawing  their  funds  from  that  neigh- 

,.h,  ,rr!  k y are  ™tltIe4  t0  something  from  them,  being  a public  society 
to  tbl  late  Arcbdo  withmt  assig"™g  any  reason  ? — I wrote  a letter 

d°  of  mo  Arfd?1aco,n  -To™-8-  I told  him  I built  a bouse  which  cost  a good 

R wof  ft, le  bmlS”g ; .ie  ?lat?d  m “ply  tha‘  ‘he  society  required  the  site,  aid  if 
it  was  granted  they  would  maintain  the  school.  I refused  to  give  my  property  in  that 
ihonlr  fi  t T 1>.ro”gtt  forward  any  charge  against  thelocietyf  but  as  there  was 
SS  f ”adA! 1 °ultS  affairs>.1  thought  it  right  to  mention  the  matter.  I do 
not  think  they  act  very  liberally  as  a society. 

district 2*  ®X+t?nt  °f  PTroperty  have  the  Incorporated  Society  in  that 

wf  at  ? pay  18  not  larSe-  1 pay  a bulk  rent  of  about  £156  a-year  • but  thev 

have  other  property  m the  neighbourhood.  J ’ 7 

J?°  y°u  know  extent  of  it  ?_I  could  not  say. 

None  a? all  ™a^,  cMd+ren  f the  direct  tenants  of  the  society  attend  your  school?— 
al,L  The  tenants  under  me  attend  it ; it  was  built  for  their  advantage.  It  s a 
free  school,  and  is  now  supported  by  myself.  g ic  is  a 

There^a^be^otherB^fo^he  pfoperty^s  extensive  ^ “ a““d  thlt ' 
more^property  thatYMso^ol^from^mim"^68  «*»  W*  acres;  but  I have 

19723.  Dr.  Andrews. — Is  it  for  1,600  acres  vou  nav  the  £T5fi9  Wa.  +La+  j 
Ptl  079 1 ®tlier  townlands  which  are  not  immediately  adjoining.  ’ U GS 

For  what  I hofdfrnm^r^  wTnt/ur  this  portion  of  the  property  was  about  £156  ?— 
1079?  ; but  tken  there  are  other  townlands  also  in  my  lease, 

or  sk  mile?  f ^ separated  from  the  property  where  you  have  the7 school  ?-Eive 

JSoMo^iSoo11^  the  tenl,1‘r;r  0f  ^ t0mUnis  derive  ”«  ad™‘aga 

the  9sodetyWll3t  ^ ^ re”‘  f°r  *iat  Port:<m  of  the  estate  ?~Jt  “ a » rent  I pay 

fi?,,*11?  “aI  h"5  the  quantity  of  land  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school? 
^Xs  “ th°  lmmedla‘e  “ig,*°'“*ood  ■ aad  they  have  Sther  property  Soser  held 
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19729.  Is  there  any  school  upon  the  adjoining  property  of  the  society? — No;  a school 
is  needed  very  much. 

19730.  Is  there  any  other  school  on  your  portion  of  the  property  ? — No. 

19731.  And  if  it  were  not  for  your  school,  the  children  on  your  property  would  be  left 
entirely  without  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

19732.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  school  upon  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
estate  ? — No,  certainly  not,  nor  on  any  of  the  property  that  I know  of. 

19733.  Is  the  adjoining  property  held  in  the  same  manner  as  yours  is — an  intermediate 
landlord  with  sub-tenants? — Yes. 

19734.  What  is  your  own  tenure? — A lease  of  three  lives  renewable  for  ever  ; and  I 
■thought  I was  very  harshly  treated  when  I looked  for  a renewal  some  time  since  from  the 
•society.  I applied  to  appear  before  the  Board,  but  the  request  was  refused,  as  they  said 
they  would  not  have  any  one  before  the  Board,  and  that  I must  write  to  them  through 
their  secretary.  The  Board,  I was  told,  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one  before  them. 

19735.  Would  it  not  lead  to  great  inconvenience  at  public  boards  if  they  permitted  gen- 
tlemen to  come  before  them  and  make  statements,  which  might  lead  to  discussions : is  it  not 
much  better  that  communications  should  be  in  writing,  and  answered  in  writing  ? — It  might. 

19736.  Is  it  not  the  practice  with  most  boards  to  communicate  in  writing,  and  give  their 
answers  in  writing  ? — I should  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing,  in  some  instances,  to  make 
■exceptions,  if  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  doing  so. 

19737.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves You  used  the  word  profligate  in  reference  to  the  expenditure : 

perhaps  you  do  not  apply  that  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  understood? — I 
mean  it  to  apply  to  the  expenditure.  Their  establishment  in  Aungier-street  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  large.  They  keep  a secretary,  an  agent,  and  a large  staff.  Every  letter  I 
get  from  them  is  written  by  a clerk,  and  signed  only  by  the  agent.  _ 

19738.  Then,  what  I understand  you  to  mean  by  the  word  profligate  is,  that  you  con- 
- sider  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  too  great,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  ? — 
Certainly ; and  why  should  not  I complain  of  their  not  subscribing  towards  the  school, 
when  they  admit  themselves  it  was  properly  carried  on — when  they  inspected  and  approved 
of  it;  and  then  they  would  not  support  it  even  by  a small  subscription.  Such  a large 
establishment  as  they  have  appears  to  me  to  be  monstrous. 

19739.  Then  your  observations  with  regard  to  the  establishment  being  unduly  expen- 
sive, and  your  complaint  that  the  Board  are  profligate  of  the  money  at  their  disposal, 
meant  exactly  the  same  thing  ?— I beg  your  pardon. 

19740.  You  used  the  word  profligate,  and  afterwards  spoke  about  the  establishment 
being  expensive  ? — Yes.  _ 

1974 1 . You  think  the  establishment  is  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — I think  so. 

19742.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? 
— No  more. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  see  page  54.] 
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Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  Endowment  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords, 

(in  continuation). 

19743.  Secretary. — The  next  case  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  the 
case  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowment  for  a school  at  Swords.  This  case  was  before  the 
..  Commissioners  when  they  last  held  courts  in  Dublin ; and  then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard, 
Vicar  of  Swords,  was  called  upon  to  produce  certain  documents.  His  parish  clerk  after- 
wards attended,  and  produced  all  the  documents  required  by  the  Commissioners.  These 
documents  are  now  in  Court,  and  I shall  shortly  state  the  substance  of  them.  The  first 
. document  produced  is  the  original  grant  or  conveyance  of  the  mill  at  Swords,  for  the  use 
. of  the  school  at  Swords,  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Hewitson.  This  document  bears  date  the 

• 28th  day  of  July,  1719,  and  is  between  Michael  Hewitson,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Wynne,  the  Protestant  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  county  Dublin,  of  the  other 
part.  It  witnesseth  that  he  conveyed  all  that  and  those  the  lands  whereon  the  mill  stands, 

■ then  in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Byass,  together  with  said  mill,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
thereof,  and  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which  the  said  Byass  held,  by  virtue  of  any  lease 
or  deed  made  by  the  said  Hewitson  to  the  said  Byass  within  the  town  or  parish  of  Swords, 
county  of  Dublin,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises  unto  the  said  John  Wynne  and  his 
••  successors,  vicars  of  Swords,  for  ever,  for  the  sole  use  and  support  of  the  schoolmaster 
licensed  by  his  Grace  William,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  successors  from  time 
to  time,  for  ever,  for  the  parish  of  Swords ; and  the  deed  is  executed  by  Michael  Hewitson 
and  John  Wynne.  . . . 

19744.  The  next  document  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  a 
- map  of  the  economy  lands.  It  bears  date  June,  1727,  and  is  entitled,  “ A Survey  ot  Parcels 
of  Land,  being  the  economy  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Swords,  and  also  the  lauds 
left  by  Rev.  Archdeacon  Hewitson  for  the  endowment  of  the  school  of  Swords,  done  by  the 

• order  of  a vestry  held  in  the  parish  church,  in  the  year  1727,  which  lands  were  shown  and 
meared  by  Henry  Rose,  senior.  The  church  lands  are  in  thirty-two  parcels,  distinguished 
by  numbers,  as  by  the  map  may  appear,  and  do  contain  eighty-two  acres,  one  rood, .and  no 
perches.  The  school  lands  are  five  parcels,  distinguished  by  letters,  and  contain  two  acres, 
two  roods,  and  thirty-two  perches,  all  of  plantation  measure. — Henry  Roe  and  Richard 

: : : ■ : ^Evidence,  Vol. p.  815. 
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Uniac.”  Then  there  is  a reference  on  the  map,  containing  the  particulars.  It  begins  by 
setting  out  all  the  tenants’  names  ; the  frontage,  the  depth,  and  the  reres  of  the  several 
plots.  Then,  after  describing  all  belonging  to  the  economy  lands,  it  goes  on  to  say  this 
reference  belongs  to  the  school  lands.  A description  of  the  plots  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  is  given, 
together  with  the  number  of  acres,  roods,  and  perches  in  each  plot.  It  also  gives  an 
accurate  description  of  where  the  lands  are  situated,  and  among  these  plots  is  mentioned 
a mill  and  malt-house. 

19745.  The  next  document  of  importance  is  a survey  of  the  Economy  Lands  belonging 
to  the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Swords,  county  of  Dublin,  made  in  1 797  by  Thomas  Sherrard. 
The  survey  is  made  in  six  plots,  and  these  six  plots  are  then  added  together,  and  called 
“ Total  of  the  school  lands.”  The  names  of  the  tenants  are  then  set  out : — Plot  No.  1 , James 
Stewart,  slate  house,  offices,  yard,  and  garden ; 72  feet  in  front;  1 rood  and  5 perches 
contents.  Michael  Caffray ; slate  house,  offices,  yard,  and  Purdon  Cross ; frontage  62 
feet  6 ; contents,  1 rood  5 perches.  There  is  this  note  appended  to  this  plot,  but  not  in 
the  same  ink  or  handwriting  as  the  map  : — “ This  is  not  part  of  the  Economy  Ground,  but 
is  rented  to  the  vicar  for  the  encouragement  of  spinning.”  The  next  plot  is,  Peter  Early ; 
waste  and  garden  ; 39  feet  in  front ; 18  perches.  The  next  is,  John  Radcliffe ; mill,  house, 
offices,  and  garden,  old  and  in  bad  repair;  contents,  2 roods  and  18  perches.  Next,  the 
same  tenant ; cabins  and  gardens  and  field ; contents,  1 acre,  3 roods,  and  1 7 perches. 
The  next  tenant's  name  is  James  Wilson  ; cabin  and  garden  ; 127  feet  in  front ; contents, 
1 rood  22  perches.  My  Lord,  on  a comparison  of  the  two  maps,  I find  that  the  five  plots, 
with  the  exception  of  the  spinning  plot,  mentioned  in  this  map  and  survey  of  1797,  corres- 
pond exactly  with  the  five  plotsset  out  in  the  old  map  of  1727.  By  the  directions  of  theCom- 
missioners  I got  a tracing  made  of  this  latter  map,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Foster,  the 
gentleman  who  brought  this  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and  he  has  made  a 
return  stating  the  names  of  the  present  occupiers  of  these  plots,  the  annual  rent,  and  other 
particulars.  The  first  information  he  has  obtained  is,  that  plot  No.  1 is  occupied  by  Mr.  James 
Brangan,  and  the  rent  is  payable  to  Mr.  Peebles,  Q.c.  The  next  plot  is  held  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lowndes  ; the  rent  £4,  payable  to  the  Hon.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard.  The  next  plot  is  held 
by  Patrick  Early  and  Peter  Carey,  in  fee-simple ; rent  payable  to  Colonel  Lewis.  The  next 
plot  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Cuffe,  Dublin ; rent  payable  to  Dr.  Molesworth.  The  next  plot  is 
held  by  Mathew  Duff  and  John  Brangan  ; rent  payable  to  Mr.  Peebles;  and  the  next  plot 
is  held  by  a labourer  named  M‘Kennan,  who  pays  rent  to  Mr.  Peebles. 

19746.  The  next  information  I have  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  is  the  old  vestry 
book  of  Swords,  1730 ; and  I have  looked  over  this  book  in  a general  way  to  see  whether  it 
disclosed  any  application  of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education ; and  so  far  as  I can  see, 
there  is  no  account  of  any  portion  of  the  funds  having  been  applied  to  educational  purposes. 
However,  if  the  churchwardens,  or  other  officers  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  book,  can 
find  out  any  thing  of  the  kind,  they  can  submit  it  to  the  Commissioners.  There  was  an  Act 
of  Parliament  referred  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  at  the  last  inquiry — 37th  Geo.  III.,  c.  44 — by  which 
the  vicar  had  power  to  lease  lands,  whether  held  directly  for  educational  purposes,  or  whether 
held,  as  these  economy  lands  were,  for  church  purposes  ; but  wherever  the  vicar  leased 
the  lands,  and  received  any  rent  out  of  them,  there  was  an  account  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  every  year,  disclosing  the  application  of  the  funds.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Howard  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  accounts  he  rendered  with  regard  to  the  economy 
lands  of  Swords.  These  accounts  have  been  returned,  the  first  for  the  year  1810,  and  there 
does  not  appear  in  it  any  entry  for  educational  purposes.  The  next  account  is  for  the  year 
1820  ; and  I have  examined  it,  but  there  does  not  appear  any  entry  in  it  for  educational 
purposes.  The  next  account  is  for  the  year  1830,  but  I have  not  so  minutely  examined  it 
as  to  state  whether  it  may  not  contain  an  entry  for  the  purpose  I have  referred  to  ; but  if 
those  who  had  the  custody  of  the  documents  can  find  any,  they  can  point  it  out  to  the 
Commissioners.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  information  corroborated  what  is  stated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12.  In  their  Thirteenth  Report,  page  296, 
they  state  : — ■“  We  have  been  furnished  by  the  present  incumbent  of  Swords  with  a copy 
of  this  indenture,  which  is  dated  28th  July,  1719,  and  made  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  to 
the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  the  then  incumbent,  and  his  successors  for  ever.”  The  Commis- 
sioners then  go  on  to  state  the  document  exactly  as  I have  read  it,  and  conclude  by 
saying — “ There  are  no  schools  at  Swords  supported  under  either  of  these  endowments, 
nor  ever  have  been,  in  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living.” 

19747.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  has  been  summoned  to  give  evidence. 

19748.  Chairman. — I have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Howard’s  brother,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  is  too  unwell  to  attend.  He  is  at  present  in  England. 

19749.  Secretary. — The  churchwardens  have  been  summoned,  my  Lord. 

William  Crozier,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

19750.  Chairman — Are  you  at  present  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  Swords? I am 

at  present  churchwarden. 

19751.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  lands  left  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  ?— None 
whatever  ; I never  heard  of  them  until  the  last  few  days.  I live  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  parish,  and  can  give  the  Commissioners  no  information  respecting  these  lands. 

19752.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  the  parish? — About  two  years.  I think  I 
was  appointed  churchwarden  within  the  last  year,  but  I do  no  more  than  stand  at  the  poor- 
box  on  Sunday. 

19753.  Have  you  lately  made  any  inquiry  respecting  those  lands?— No;  I was  not  at 
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home  when  the  letter  came,  and  I could  find  no  person  who  was  able  to  explain  any  cir-  Bum. 
cumstances  connected  with  them  since  1 received  the  letter.  Ardtdt 

19154.  [Secretary. — The  accounts  are  produced  by  the  parish  clerk,  by  the  directions  Btw’u*on;s 
of  Mr.  Howard.]  _ went  for « J 

1>i755.  I-las  there  been  any  account  of  the  economy  lands  passed  since  you  became  _oo/ al 
churchwarden,  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — There  was  an  account  passed  at  a vestry,  but  I " miamCrozici 
was  not  present  at  the  passing  of  it. 

19756.  Did  you  see  that  account? — 1 signed  it  as  one  of  the  churchwardens,  as  my 
brother  churchwarden  had  been  at  the  examination  of  it.  I was  written  to,  and  I signed 
it ; but  I did  not  know  any  of  the  particulars  connected  with  it.  It  was  scrutinized  at  the 
vestry,  I should  think. 

19757.  [Secretary. — A trustee’s  circular  was  sent  to  Mr.  Howard,  calling  on  him  to 
furnish  an  account  of  the  endowment,  but  he  has  made  no  return.] 

19758.  Have  you  any  account  for  the  year  1855? — I have  not. 

19759.  Have  you  any  of  the  papers  belonging  to  the  vestry  ? — None. 

19760.  Has  the  parish  clerk  any  of  them  here  ?— I am  not  aware. 

19761.  [Have  you,  Mr.  Moffett,  any  of  these  papers  with  you  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Moffett. — 

I have  the  economy  account  of  1855.J 

19762.  Secretary As  Mr.  Howard  is  not  in  attendance,  in  order  to  show  how  the  case  Documentary 

stands,  I read  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners : — 'Vl  ence’ 

“ Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

“ Dublin  Castle,  Nov.  1st,  1855. 

« Sir, I am  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed 

Schools  in  Ireland  to  inform  you  that  the  following  is  a list  of  the  books  and  documents 
relative  to  the  school  at  Swords  endowed  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson,  required  by  them  : — 

The  Vestry  Book  of  1738  and  1739. 

Copy  of  the  Indenture  of  28th  of  July,  1719,  from  Archdeacon  Hewitson  to  the 
Rev.  John  Wynne  and  his  successors. 

A Map  of  the  lands  vested  in  the  incumbent  in  trust  for  the  parish  of  Swords. 

Copies  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  incumbents  of  Swords,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  37th  Goo.  III.,  ch.  44,  for  the  years  1810,  IS20,  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  1854, 
respectively. 

And  all  other  documents  relating  to  such  subjects. 

“ 1 have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  “ W.  N eilsox  Hancock,  Secretary.” 

19763.  The  last  account  for  1854  gives  the  rent-roll  of  the  Swords  Parish  Estate,  but  I 
do  not  find  in  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  which  Mr.  Foster  has  returned  as 
paying  £l  to  Mr  Howard ; and  I do  not  find  in  the  expenditure  account  any  sum  of  money 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes  sworn  and  examined. 

19764.  Chairman — Do  you  reside  at  Swords ?— I do,  my  Lord. 

19765.  Do  you  hold  any  land  there  under  the  vicar? — I do ; house  property. 

1976G-  To  what  extent?*— It  stands  upon  six  or  seven  perches. 

19767.  Has  it  any  name? — Not  that  I know  of,  my  Lord.  1 have  a lease  of  it- 

19768.  Can  you  produce  the  lease  ?— This  is  it.  [Document  is  handed  in.] 

19769.  [Secretary. — The  original  lease  handed  in  by  the  witness  bears  date  29th  day  of 
March,  1810,  and  is  between  the  Rev.  James  Vcrschoyle,  vicar  of  Swords,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Michael  Caffrey  on  the  other,  by  which  he  (the  said' Vcrschoyle).  demised,  granted, 
set,  all  that  house  and  tenement  in  Swords,  wherein  Nathaniel  Doran  lately  lived,  and 
then  in  the  possession  of  said  Michael  Caffrey,  or  his  undertenant,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  street  of  Swords,  on  the  north  by  the  house  where  Francis  Makens  lived,  on 
the  east  by  the  house  and  garden  of  Samuel  Eagle,  and  on  the  south  by  the  house  of  Mr. 

Edward  Price,  situate  and  being  in  the  town  of  Swords,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  yielding 
and  paving  the  yearly  rent  of  £5  13s.  9 d.,  to  be  paid  by  two  even  and  equal  payments  on 
every  first  day  of  November,  and  first  day  of  May.  This  document  is  signed  by  James 
Vcrschoyle,  and  Michael  Caffrey.  . 

19770*.  The  other  lease  handed  in  by  the  witness  bears  date  17th  June,  1854,  between 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard,  on  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Lowndes,  on  the  other 
part ; and  the  tenure  is,  all  that  house  and  tenement  in  Swords,  wherein  Michael  Caffrey 
lately  lived,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  Lowndes,  or  his  undertenants, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  street  of  Swords,  on  the  north  by  the  house  where  i'rancis 
Makens  lived,  on  the  east  by  the  house  and  garden  of  Samuel  Eagle,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  house  of  Edward  Price,  situate  and  being  in  the  town  of  Swords,  to  have  and  to  ho  cl 
the  said  demised  premises,  during  the  term  of  forty-one  years,  thenceforth,  to  be  tuJiy 
completed  and  ended,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  and  thereout,  the  yearly  rent  ot  ~4 
sterling,  during  the  said  term.  That  period  of  forty-one  years  is  the  period  required  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  37th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  44,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  Estates  belonging  to  Parishes— “ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  tor  every 
incumbent  of  any  parish  in  this  kingdom,  who  is  or  shall  be  seized  of  any  estate  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  fee  simple  to  him  and  his  successors  in  trust  tor  such 
parish,  to  let  and  demise  the  said  estate,  or.  any  part  and  parcel  thereof,  for  any.  term  ot 
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years,  not  exceeding  forty-one  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  parishioners  of  such  parish  in  vestry  assembled.  This 
lease  is  witnessed  by  Thomas  Moffett,  parish  clerk,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Lowndes.] 
19771.  Dr.  Andrews. — Could  you,  on  looking  at  the  map,  tell  on  what  part  of  it  your 
premises  lie  ? — I think  I could. 

19772.  Will  you  iind  it  out,  if  you  please  ? — [Map  handed  to  witness.] 

19773.  [ Secretary — He  identifies  his,  with  the  plot  marked  No.  2,  on  the  map  of  1797.] 
1977-1.  When  did  you  get  possession  of  Caffrey’s  interest?— I think  in  1850  ; I paid  rent 
to  the  executors  of  the  late  Air.  Caffrey;  and  when  the  lease  fell  in,  in  1850,  I then  got 
possession  of  it  all. 

19775.  To  whom  have  you  paid  rent  since  ? — Air.  Howard. 

1977(5.  Into  whose  hands  did  you  pay  the  rent? — Into  Air.  Aloffett’s  hands ; I have  his 
receipts  here. 

19777.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hand  them  in  ? — I will. 

19778.  [, Secretary . — The  first  of  these  receipts  bears  date  the  1st  of  Alay,  1855,  and  is 
signed  Thomas  Aloffett.  It  is  in  the  following  terms : — “ Received  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Lowndes,  the  sum  of  £2  sterling,  being  the  amount  of  half  a-year’s  rent,  due  to  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  F.  Howard,  out  of  his  holding  in  Swords,  due  and  ending  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1855.  Received  this  1st,  first,  day  of  May,  1855,  five.” 

19779.  The  next  receipt  bears  date  the  1st  of  November,  1855,  and  signed  Thomas 
Aloffett.  “ Received  from  Thomas  Lowndes,  the  sum  of  £2  sterling,  being  the  amount  of 
half  a-year’s  rent,  due  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Howard,  out  of  his  holding  in  Swords,  (late 
Caffrey),  due  and  ending  the  1st  day  of  November,  1855.  Received  this  3rd  day  of 
December,  1855,  five.”] 

19780.  You  say  you  paid  rent  to  the  executors  of  Caffrey;  what  was  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  paid  it? — Mr.  Al'Cann. 

19781.  Is  he  still  alive  ? — He  is  dead. 

19782.  Did  he  reside  at  Swords? — He  did," 

19783.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — John.  He  carried  on  the  baking  business. 
19784.  Had  you  lived  in  Swords  before  you  got  Caffrey 's  premises? — I had. 

19785.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — I was  born  there. 

1978(i.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  this  lot  further  than  by  looking  to  that  map  ? — 
Oh,  nothing  more. 

19787.  The  house  was  partly  slated,  and  partly  thatched  ; did  you  hear  that  the  slated 
part  of  the  house  was  built  for  a factory  ? — 1 have  heard  that. 

19788.  From  its  construction,  would  the  slated  part  be  suited  for  a factory  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would. 

19789-  What  kind  of  factory  was  it? — I do  not  know. 

19790.  Does  there  appear  to  be  any  place  for  machinery  ? — No ; there  has  been  business 
carried  on  in  it  for  a number  of  years  past. 

19791.  What  kind  of  business? — Public  business. 

19792.  What  do  you  mean  by  public  business? — Up  to  the  time  I got  it. 

19793.  Do  you  mean  a public  house  ? — Yes,  selling  porter  and  spirits. 

19794.  Take  the  farthest  period  that  you  remember,  and  could  you  tell  what  the  house 
was  used  for  ? — A public  house. 

19795.  As  long  as  you  remember  it  has  been  used  as  a public  house  ? — Yes. 

. 19796.  [Secretary. — It  appears  that  these  lands,  which  by  the  map  were  vested  in  the 
vicar  of  Swords  in  trust  for  scholastic  purposes,  were  leased  for  forty-one  years,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  I have  just  read.] 

Mr.  James  Brangan.  Air.  James  Brangan  sworn  and  examined. 

19797.  Chairman. — Do  you  reside  at  Swords? — I do,  my  Lord. 

197  98.  Do  you  hold  any  land  there  under  the  vicar? — I do,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swords. 
19799.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  any  part  of  Swords  ? — I hold  under  Sir  Thomas  Staples, 
Dr.  Molesworth,  and  Dr.  Wynne. 

19800.  Do  you  hold  any  land  under  Mr.  Peebles? — I do  not,  my  Lord  ; but  my  family 
paid  him  rent  for  a long  time,  for  the  holding  which  they  formerly  paid  rent  to  Lord 
Talbot  for,  before  Mr.  Peebles  purchased  the  interest. 

19801.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  the  lease  of  that  land? — I have  not  the  lease,  but  I 
dare  say  the  document  is  with  some  family  papers  that  I have  not  seen.  I merely  pay 
the  rent ; it  is  an  elder  brother  of  mine  that  is  entitled  to  any  emoluments  derived  from 
it  at  present. 

19802.  Where  does  your  elder  brother  live? — He  lives  with  me  at  Swords. 

19803.  Is  he  present  ? — No  he  is  not ; he  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  matters  of 
business ; he  is  merely  living  with  me,  and  I transact  his  business. 

19804.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — His  name  is  Thomas;  he  is  merely  entitled  to  a 
profit  rent,  under  my  father’s  will. 

19805.  Have  you  the  lease  of  the  lands? — I believe  my  family  has  a lease  or  assign- 
ment. 

19806.  Have  you  ever  seen  it? — I have  not. 

19807.  Did  you  ever  search  for  it? — I have  not  since. 

19808.  What  do  you  mean  by  since  ? — It  is  another  brother  of  mine  holds  these  papers. 
19809.  What  is  the  name  of  your  brother  who  holds  these  papers  ? — Lawrence. 

19810.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — In  Dublin. 
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19811.  Where  in  Dublin? — North  King-street — beside  Mr.  Egan’s  seed  shop. 

19812.  Does  he  reside  at  Swords  sometimes? — No,  he  principally  resides  there;  but  he 
has  a country  place,  where  he  occasionally  resides  with  his  family. 

19813.  Where  is  that  ? — It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  Mr.  Egan  has  a place. 

19814.  Near  what  town  or  village  is  it? — I think  North  King-street. 

19815.  But  where  is  this  country  place  you  speak  of? — I do  not  exactly  know  the  name 
of  the  place. 

19816.  If  you  were  going  to  direct  a letter  to  him,  where  would  you  direct  it? — Mr. 
Egan’s,  North  King-street. 

19817.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  direct  it  to  his  country  place,  where  would  you 
direct  it? — 1 would  say,  send  it  to  North  King-street,  and  it  would  find  him. 

19818.  Can  you  tell  what  town  is  near  this  country  place  ? — I cannot. 

19819-  What  way  do  you  go  to  it? — I think  you  go  along  the  liathmines-road. 

19820.  How  far  do  you  go  along  the  Eathmines-road  ? — I think  the  omnibus  leaves  you 
within  a couple  of  miles  of  it. 

19821.  What  place  do  you  pass  by  besides  Bathmincs? — I really  do  not  know  ; I was 
never  there  but  once. 

19822.  Upon  your  oath  you  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  the  town  nearest  to  which  that 
place  is  ? — I have  not  been  there- 

19823.  Whether  you  were  there  or  not,  can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  town  nearest  to  Mr. 
Egan’s  country  place  ? — I could  not ; if  I wanted  to  see  him,  or  communicate  with  him,  I 
would  go  to  North  King-street. 

19824.  Lawrence  has  the  family  papers  ? — I should  say  he  has. 

19825.  Is  your  brother  Thomas  your  eldest  brother? — He  is. 

19826.  Under  what  instrument  does  your  brother  hold? — I think  under  my  father’s  will. 

19327.  Have  you  a copy  of  that? — 1 have  not. 

19828.  Is  your  elder  brother  Thomas  unable  to  attend  ? — I should  say  he  is. 

19829.  Is  he  incapable  of  managing  his  own  property? — Well,  I should  say  he  is  not 
very  capable  of  doing  so. 

19830.  But  is  he  incapable  ? — I should  say  he  is;  but  it  is  a question  of  doubt  whether 
be  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  manage  his  property;  he  lives  with  me. 

19831.  Would  he  be  able,  so  far  as  his  health  is  concerned,  to  attend  the  Commissioners 
here  ? — He  would. 

19832.  Have  you,  or  had  you  ever,  any  of  these  family  papers  in  your  possession? — I am 
not  aware  that  I had; 

19833.  To  whom  do  you  pay  rent? — I pay  rent  to  Counsellor  Peebles. 

19S34.  Did  you  get  receipts  from  him?  —I  did. 

19835.  Where  are  those  receipts? — I have  one  here.  [Document  is  handed  in.] 

19836.  [ Secretary . — This  receipt,  handed  in  by  the  witness,  is  dated  the  16th  of  January, 
1855 ; signed,  James  Peebles. — “ Received  from  James  Brangan,  Esq.,  £l  1 4s.  10-|ci.,  being 
the  balance  of  one  year’s  rent  of  his  holding  in  Swords,  due  and  ending  1st  November,  1854, 
after  deducting  poor  rates,  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound.’’] 

1983".  Have  you  any  other  receipts  ? — That  is  the  last  receipt ; but  I have  others  which 
I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring.  They  are  similar  to  that,  I should  say. 

19838.  You  do  not  remember  any  difference  between  the  form  of  the  other  receipts  and 
the  one  you  have  handed  in? — None. 

19839.  But  you  have  other  receipts  in  your  possession? — I have. 

19840.  Will  you  look  to  the  map,  and  point  out,  if  you  can,  on  what  part  of  it  the 
premises  you  hold  lie? — [Witness  points  out  premises  to  the  Secretary.] 

19841.  [Secretary. — The  witness's  premises  are  marked  No.  1 on  the  map  of  1797,  and 
there  described,  “Part  of  the  school-lands,  in  the  possession  of  James  Stewart — Slated 
house,  offices,  yard,  and  garden — one  rood,  live  perches.”  That  is  portion  of  the  holding.] 

19842.  Who  do  you  say  made  the  lease  under  which  your  family  holds? — I think  they 
derived  under  Lord  Talbot.  Whether  by  assignment  of  a lease,  or  a lease,  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

19843.  ‘What  is  the  term  in  the  lease  ?— I am  not  aware.  I never  heard. 

19S44.  Has  your  brother  Thomas  any  lease  or  instrument  in  his  possession  at  all? — 
He  has  not ; he  does  not  attend  to  any  business. 

19S45.  Then  your  brother  Lawrence  has  the  document? — I should  say  it  is  in  his 
possession. 

19846.  Do  you  divide  the  rents  with  your  brother  Thomas,  in  place  of  Lawrence?  I 
have  already  told  you  he  lives  with  me.  I support  him  and  take  care  of  him. 

19S47.  Does  your  brother  Lawrence  get  any  portion? — I am  not  aware  that  he  does.  It 
is  only  a small  thing.  . 

19848.  Have  you  never  seen  a copy  of  your  father’s  will? — I could  not  say  I did. 

19849.  Could  you  say  you  did  not  ? — 1 think  I could.  ..  , ; 

19850.  How  long  is  your  father  dead?— I cannot  say  I recollect  him.  He  died  when 
I was  a child. 

19851.  How  long  is  he  dead  ? — I cannot  say. 

19852.  Is  ho  dead  forty  years  ? — lie  is,  I should  say. 

19853.  Is  he  dead  fifty  years? — Well,  I could  not  say. 

19854.  How  long  have  you  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  Peebles,  or  to  any  person  . Mr.  1 eebles 
is  in  possession  about  six  or  seven  years;  but  I cannot  exactly  tell  how  long.  Ten  years  or  so. 

19855.  Have  you  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  Peebles  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ?— I should 
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say  no;  but,  probably,  my  brother  Lawrence  might  have  paid  some  in  the  commencement ; 
but,  between  us,  it  has  been  paid  since  he  came  into  possession. 

19856.  To  whom  was  the  rent  paid  previously? — To  Lord  Talbot’s  agent,  Mr.  Ball. 

19857.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  rent  was  paid  previous  to  that  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1 9858.  Have  you  any  of  the  receipts  that  Lord  Talbot,  or  his  agent,  gave  you  ? — I think 
• 1 have. 

18859.  [ Secretary . — This  witness  identifies  the  plot  marked  A,  upon  the  map  of  1727,  as 
his  premises.] 

Mr.  Patrick  Early  sworn  and  examined. 

19S60.  Chairman. — You  reside  at  Swords  ? — I do. 

19861.  Do  you  hold  any  land  there? — 1 do  hold  land. 

19862.  How  much  ? — Three  acres  and  a half. 

19SG3.  [Secretary. — Do  you  hold  that  small  plot  of  ground,  marked  No.  3 on  this  map 
of  1797  ? — I hold  the  small  house  I live  in,  fronting  the  street.  Peter  Carey  lives  next 
door  to  me.] 

19864.  Are  the  mill  premises  at  the  back  of  your  place? — They  are;  the  mill  is  not 
immediately  behind,  it  goes  round  as  you  go  over  the  green. 

19865.  To  whom  do  you  pay  for  those  premises  ? — 1 never  paid  any  rent. 

19S66.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there? — I was  born  in  the  concern,  and  have 
been  carrying  on  business  for  thirty  years  in  it.  1 am  a carpenter  by  trade. 

19867.  Do  you  hold  it  under  your  father's  will? — I do.  When  my  father  died,  we  left 
off  paying  rent.  All  these  concerns  were  old  stables,  and  he  walled  in  a small  part  for  a 
house,  and  built  the  small  place  that  I live  in. 

19868.  Have  you  a copy  of  your  father’s  will  ? — I have  not. 

19869.  Dr.  Andrews. — Did  your  father  pay  any  rent  for  those  premises? — I was  never 
asked  to  pay  any  rent  to  any  one  while  I lived  in  it. 

19S70.  To  whom  did  he  pay  rent  for  a time? — My  brother  paid  rent  to  Colonel  Lewis. 

1987 1.  Was  that  for  any  portion  of  these  lands  we  are  inquiring  about  ? — I do  not  know. 

19872.  Could  you  describe  where  your  brother’s  premises  lie  on  that  map  ? — I could  not 
say ; the  concerns  are  all  joined,  and  were  all  in  my  father’s  possession  until  he  died,  and 
then  he  made  a division. 

19S73.  How  long  had  your  brother  been  paying  rent  to  Colonel  Lewis? — I cannot  say 
the  length  of  time. 

19874.  About  how  long? — Upwards  of  thirty  years. 

19875.  What  was  your  brother’s  name  ? — Peter  Early. 

19S76.  Who  holds  his  portion  of  the  premises  ? — llis  children  and  wife. 

19877.  Do  they  still  pay  rent  to  Colonel  Lewis? — They  do. 

19S78.  Are  your  brother  Peter's  premises  and  yours  together? — They  are  all  in  the 
same  range. 

19879-  From  whom  did  your  father  get  them  ? — I think  it  was  the  Cramers. 

19880.  What  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Cramer? — 1 cannot  say. 

19881.  Did  he  pay  the  entire  rent  to  Cramer? — At  first,  I think  he  did,  before  Lewis 
came  in. 

19SS2.  That  is,  Cramer  held  before  Lewis ; that  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

19883.  Your  father  came  in  under  Cramer,  and  afterwards  held  under  Lewis? — Lewis 
came  on  it  in  place  of  Cramer,  and  then  lie  paid  rent  to  Lewis. 

19884.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  receipts  that  were  given  by  Cramer  and  Lewis? — I 
have  seen  them  in  my  brother’s  hand,  but  that  is  all. 

19885.  Do  you  remember  was  the  rent  apportioned  under  your  father’s  will ; did  your 
brother  pay  rent  for  the  whole  premises  ? — 1 do  not  know  that. 

1 9S86.  How  came  your  brother  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  whole  premises? — We  all  stopped 
in  the  house  until  my  brother  came  in,  and  then  the  house  and  the  adjoining  old  stables  were 
divided ; part  was  left  with  me,  and  part  with  my  sister,  and  we  built  the  small  house  iu 
.which  wre  live. 

19887.  Was  it  by  agreement  amongst  yourselves? — By  my  father’s  will. 

19888.  Under  your  father's  will  he  became  liable  to  pay  the  entire  rent? — I never  knew 
any  rent  to  be  paid,  except  what  was  paid  to  Lewis. 

19889.  Did  not  your  father  pay  rent  to  Cramer? — He  did. 

19890.  On  your  father’s  death,  your  brother  paid  rent  for  the  premises  to  Cramer,  in  his 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Lewis? — Yes. 

19891.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  executor  of  your  father’s  will? — My  brother  and  my 
brother-in-law. 

19892.  Did  you  ever  see  a copy  of  your  father’s  will? — I have  not  any  paper. 

1 9893.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a copy  of  it  ? — I do  not. 

19894.  Do  you  know  where  the  probate  of  the  will  is  at  present? — I do  not. 

19895.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  or  in  the  Consis- 
torial  Court,  or  whether  it  was  proved  at  all  ? — It  was  never  proved. 

19896.  When  did  you  see  your  father's  will  last? — I have  seen  it  with  my  brother,  and 
I have  a small  part  of  it  myself;  it  was  torn. 

19897.  Was  there  any  copy  made  of  any  part  of  it? — No. 

19898.  Where  is  the  part  you  got? — I have  it  at  home. 

19899.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  ? — I did  not  think  there  would  be  any  occasion  for  it. 

19900.  Were  you  not  asked  to  bring  all  the  papers  with  you?— It  was  only  this  morning. 
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19901.  Do  you  know  where  the  other  bit  of  it  is? — I do  not. 

19902.  Was  there  any  law  between  you  and  the  family  after  your  father’s  death?— 
There  was  a little  dispute. 

19903.  Who  was  your  attorney  on  that  occasion  ? — I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
my  brother  and  sister  had  a little  dispute. 

19904.  When  was  the  dispute  settled? — It  was  made  up. 

19905.  Did  they  go  into  any  court? — I believe  they  had  a little  law. 

19900.  What  court  did  they  go  to  ? — It  was  never  tried  out. 

19907.  What  court  did  they  begin  to  try  it  in  ? — I believe  at  Kilmainham. 

1990S.  Was  there  an  ejectment  ? — 1 believe  there  was  something  about  it.  I forget  the 
whole  matter  now. 

19909.  Will  you  toll  us  who  was  the  claimant  in  the  ejectment? — My  brother  Peter. 

19910.  Did  he  get  the  land  that  he  claimed? — No,  he  did  not. 

19911.  Then  your  sister  held  it? — Yes,  she  held  part  of  it. 

1991,2.  Were  you  present  at  Kilmainham  ?— I was  not. 

19913.  Do  you  remember  your  father’s  will  being  produced  ? — I was  not  there. 

Mr.  Peter  Carey  sworn  and  examined. 

19914.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  at  Swords'? — Yes. 

19915.  Do  you  hold  any  land  there? — I do. 

199 16.  How  much  ? — Better  than  four  acres. 

19917.  Do  you  hold  any  land  beside  the  mill  ? — Yes. 

199 18.  You  are  the  brother-in-law  of  Early? — I am  his  nephew. 

19919.  To  whom  do  you  pay  rent  for  the  iot  you  hold  ? — 1 do  not  pay  any. 

19920.  Do  you  hold  it  under  your  uncle’s  will? — Under  my  mother's. 

19921.  Dr.  Andrews. — Your  mother  held  it  under  the  will  of  her  father’s  mother? — It 
was  under  her  grandmother’s  will  my  mother  held  it. 

19922.  Did  Peter  Early  hold  one  part  ? — Peter  Early  was  my  grandfather. 

19923.  Had  you  not  an  uncle  Peter? — A brother-in-law. 

19924.  Had  you  an  uncle  Peter,  and  brother-in-law  named  Peter? — Yes. 

19925.  Then  you  had  an  uncle  Peter? — Yes,  and  my  grandfather’s  name  was  Peter. 

19926.  Your  uncle  Peter  held  portion  of  those  lands  which  you  now  hold? — No ; I 
heard  ray  mother  saying,  in  the  lifetime  of  my  uncle,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  premises  at  all. 

19927.  To  whom  did  your  uncle  Peter  pay  rent? — He  paid  rent  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
own  part. 

19928.  Did  you  ever  see  your  grandfather’s  will? — No. 

. 19929.  Or  any-  copy  of  it  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

19930.  Did  you  ever  see  any  part  of  it? — No. 

19931.  Do  not  the  four  acres  that  you  hold  lie  convenient  to  the  three  acres  and  two 
roods  that  your  uncle  Peter  held  ? — They  join  it. 

19932.  Are  they  not  closely  adjoining  the  portion  of  the  land  your  uncle  Peter  held? — 
Oh,  no,  not  the  lots  ; the  houses  where  we  live  adjoin. 

19933.  Your  uncle  Peter  held  a house  close  to  that  your  uncle  Patrick  now  holds, 
and  to  that  your  mother  held  in  her  lifetime? — We  all  live  next  door  to  each  other. 

19934.  All  these  lots  are  together? — The  land  is  not  .in  the  town. 

19935.  What  land  ? — The  land  we  hold,  the  four  acres  and  two  perches. 

19936.  Where  does  the  land  lie? — On  the  llathbeale-road. 

19937-  Who  pays  rent  for  that? — We  have  a lease  of  that. 

19938.  Then  your  uncle  Peter  held  a portion  of  the  house  that  is  in  the  town  ? — No ; 
1 never  heard  of  any  other  premises  except  what  my  uncle  Patrick  and  I hold. 

19939.  Did  not  Peter  live  in  a house  close  beside  your  uncle  Patrick? — He  lived  next 
door  to  my  uncle  Patrick,  and  I live  next  door  to  him. 

19940.  Did  your  uncle  Peter  pay  rent  for  this  house  to  the  Lewises  ? — For  his  own  pre- 
mises he  did,  where  he  lived  himself. 

. 19941.  Do  you  mean  that  the  portion  for  which  he  paid  rent  was  that  which  lies  between 
your  uncle  Patrick's  property  and  your  mother’s  property  ? — He  paid  rent  for  what  he  held 
iiimself. 

19942.  That  is  the  portion  which  lies  between  your  uncle's  house  and  your  mother  s 
house  ? — They  both  join. 

19943.  Did  you  ever  sec  any  of  those  receipts  that  your  uncle  Peter  got  for  the  payment 
of  rent  to  Colonel  Lewis? — No. 

19944.  Did  you  ever  hear  your  uncle  Peter  say  he  held  his  part  of  the  house  under  any 
lease  ? — Yes  ; I always  heard  it. 

19945.  He  had  a lease  that  he  paid  rent  to  Colonel  Lewis  under  ? — I always  heard  he 
was  to  get  a new  lease  at  the  time  he  died  ; but  I do  not  think  his  widow  ever  got  the 
lease  since. 

19946.  Was  lie  to  get  a lease  of  the  house? — Yes. 

19947.  Could  Colonel  Lewis  have  turned  him  out? — 1 cannot. say. 

19948.  Was  there  a lease  against  Colonel  Lewis,  or  w\as  there  a lease  that  Colonel 
Lewis  was  to  have  executed  ? — I do  not  know  about  the  particulars.  I heard  that  my 
uncle  paid  some  money  for  the  lease,  and  that  when  the  old  lease  was  out  he  was  to  get  a 
new  one. 

: 19949;  To  whom  did  he  pay  the  money  ? — Mr.  Lewis. 
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Dobbin.  Mr.  Robert  M'Kernan  sworn  and  examined. 

Archdeacon  19950.  [. Secretary . — Plot  No.  6,  on  the  map  of  1797,  has  been  identified  by  this  witness 
Ilcwitson's  Endow-  as  his  holding.] 

m>Sclfool ‘at^Swords’11  19951.  Chairman. — To  whom  do  you  pay  rent  for  lot  No.  6? — I have  paid  the  rent, 

,,  ,,  ‘ since  my  mother’s  death,  to  Mr.  Peebles. 

a 19952.  Do  you  hold  the  same  lot  that  your  mother  held  ? — Yes. 

19953.  How  long  is  your  mother  dead  ? — Twelve  months  last  14th  of  August. 

1995*4.  Are  you  the  grandson  of  James  Wilson,  who  held  that  lot  marked  No.  6 on  the 
map  of  1797  ? — Yes. 

19955.  Have  you  any  lease  of  that  lot  ? — Not  that  I know  of.  I believe  there  is  an  old 
lease,  but  I have  not  seen  it. 

19956.  Do  you  believe  the  lease  has  expired? — Yes. 

19957.  Have  you  any  receipts? — I could  not  get  my  mother’s  late  receipt,  but  I have 
got  one  receipt.  [Document  is  handed  in.] 

19958.  Secretary. — [The  receipt  handed  in  by  the  witness  is  signed  by  Mr.  James 
Peebles,  the  1st  of  December,  1851,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — “ Jane  M'Kernan  has 
paid  me,  for  Wilson’s  holding  in  Swords,  three  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  tenpence, 
being  for  one  year's  rent  due  1st  November,  1851,  fifty-one.”] 

.James  Peebles,  Esq.  James  Peebles,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

19959.  Chairman. — Does  James  Brangan  pay  rent  to  you  ? — James  Brangan  has  paid 
rent  latterly,  but  he  always  said  he  was  not  the  lessee  or  representative  of  the  lessee;  he 
said  his  brother  was. 

19960.  Do  you  mean  that  the  land  is  held  under  a lease  ? — Yes,  held  under  a lease,  as  I 
recollect,  for  three  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

19961.  By  whom  was  that  lease  made? — I do' not  recollect ; but  I rather  think  by  the 
late  Lord  Talbot. 

19962.  Have  you  got  that  lease? — I have  it  at  home. 

19963.  Why  have  you  not  got  it  with  you? — I got  no  notice  to  produce  it,  except  the 
general  summons  to  attend  and  give  evidence  about  Archdeacon  Ilcwitson’s  land  ; but  I 
never  heard  of  these  lands  before,  until  I heard  of  them  at  this  examination. 

19964.  Does  Mr.  M'Kernan  pay  rent  to  you  ? — This  man  never  paid  any;  but  his  mother 
did.  I think  there  is  more  than  two  years’  rent  due. 

19965.  He  had  no  lease? — No.  I always  understood  Mrs.  M'Kernan’s  father’s  name 
was  Wilson ; and,  therefore,  I call  it  Wilson’s  tenement.  Though  she  was  married  to 
M'Kernan,  she  went  under  her  maiden  name.  They  asked  me  some  years  ago  to  give  them 
a lease  of  the  place,  as  they  represented  they  wanted  to  build  on  it ; but  I said  they  should 
satisfy  me  of  the  kind  of  building  they  were  going  to  make,  before  I made  them  a lease. 
I never  heard  of  any  lease  ; they  always  claimed  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

19966.  Have  you  these  lots  in  fee-simple? — I always  understood  my  holding  was  in  fee- 
simple. 

19967.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  pay  any  rent  to  any  person  for  them? — No.  I am  in 
possession  now  about  twenty  years.  I think  it  was  in  the  year  1835  I purchased. 

19968.  From  whom  did  you  purchase? — A person  named  Philips. 

19969.  What  wras  his  Christian  name? — I do  not  recollect. 

19970.  Have  you  the  title-deed  ? — I have  ; and  Lord  Talbot  joined  in  the  conveyance 
to  me. 

1997 1 . Was  it  Lord  Talbot  that  made  the  lease  which  Brangan  accepted  ? — I rather  think 
so ; I am  merely  speaking  from  recollection. 

9972.  Have  you  the  lease  that  was  made  to  him  ? — I am  sure  I have. 

19973.  It  is  about  twenty  years,  you  say,  since  you  purchased  ? — About  twenty  years. 

19974.  Do  you  receive  rents  from  any  other  property? — Yes,  I do. 

19975.  From  what  besides? — From  one  of  the  mills  at  Swords.  There  are  two  mills  at 
Swords;  I receive  rent  out  of  one  of  them. 

19976  Who  is  the  tenant? — The  lessee  of  the  mill,  when  I got  it,  was  Terence  O’Neil; 
then  it  came,  some  way  or  other,  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  I think,  as  devisee  under 
his  will. 

19977.  Under  what  lease  did  Terence  O’Neil  hold  ? — I think  the  lease  is  for  a term  of 
sixty-one  years,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  which  are  to  come  yet. 

19978.  By  whom  was  it  executed? — Well,  I cannot  say;  but  I rather  think  it  was  by 
Lord  Talbot. 

19979.  Have  you  a counterpart  of  that  lease? — Yes,  I have. 

19980.  Do  you  receive  rent  for  any  other  portion  of  land  ? — No. 

19881.  Do  you  pay  head-rent  to  any  person? — No;  because  1 always  understood  I 
bought  it  in  fee-simple. 

19982.  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  lands? — I could  find  part  of  them,  if  I were 
in  the  town. 

19983.  Could  you  find  them  out,  on  looking  to  the  map  ? — I never  saw  a map  of  the 
premises  until  to-day;  it  adjoins  the  ball-court,  in  Swords;  I could  not  identify  the  lands 
on  the  map. 

19984.  [ Secretary . — The  mill  premises  are  marked  No.  4.] 

19985.  Who  is  Mr.  Philips? — I could  not  remember;  I never  looked  at  the  title-deeds 
since  I purchased. 

19986.  Will  they  describe  him? — I suppose  so.  He purported  to  hold  as  tenant-in-tail; 
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and  barred  the  tail  before  I purchased  it.  lie  lived  some  place  in  England,  but  I do  not 
know  where.  I hope  Mr.  Foster  has  as  good  a title  to  his  property,  as  we  have  to  ours. 

19987.  Were  the  title-deeds  handed  over  to  you  ? — Yes. 

19988.  Have  you  them  all? — Yes. 

19989.  Have  you  copies  of  them  ? — I have  not. 

19990.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  allow  us  to  take  extracts  from  them,  if  we  take 
care  they  shall  not  be  injured  ?— I would  rather  not ; I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  school 
lands  are  not  named;  but  I do  not  think  it  prudent  for  me  to  part  with  my  title-deeds. 

19991.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  them  for  inspection  ?-— I should  rather  not 
do  so. 

19992.  But  do  you  say  no  to  my  question? — I do  say  no.  If  you  have  the  power  to 
compel  me  to  give  up  the  deeds,  I will  do  so ; but  unless  you  have  such  a power,  it  would 
be  an  imprudent  thing  for  any  man  to  hand  up  his  title-deeds.  I have  not  the  slightest 
object  in  refusing  them,  except  as  a matter  of  prudence. 

19993.  Are  you  aware  there  is  difference  between  charity  lands  and  other  lands? Yes, 

if  I knew  they  were,  but  I have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  they  are  so. 

19994.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  one  period  they  were  so  ? — Something  was 
said  here  to-day  to  that  effect,  but  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  so ; I never  even  heard  an 
insinuation  of  the  kind,  and  when  I got  the  summons  I thought  it  was  about  the  school  of 
Swords,  because  I visited  it  once,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

19995.  Wo  postpone  your  further  examination  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Cuffe  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Lawrence  Cufie. 

19996.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  at  Swords? — I live  at  Smithfiekl,and  at  other  times  on 
the  Leinster  road. 

19997.  Have  you  ever  lived  at  Swords  ? — I have. 

19998.  Do  you  hold  land  at  Swords? — I do,  my  Lord. 

19999.  Can  you  identify  it  upon  that  Map.  [Map  handed  to  witness.] 

20000.  [Secretary — He  identifies  the*  land  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  as  that  marked 
No.  4 on  the  map  of  1797. 

20001.  Dr.  Graves. — That  corresponds  with  the  lot  marked  C.  on  the  earlier  map? — 

2UO02.  Secretary. — It  does.] 

20003.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  these  lands? — I do.  I pay  rent  to  the  Molesworth  family. 

20004.  Do  you  hold  any  other  lands  in  Swords? — I do  ; but  in  a different  direction. 

20005.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  them  ? — I pay  rent  for  the  entire. 

20006.  To  the  same  person? — Not  at  all.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Molesworth 
family,  but  for  the  small  portion  of  land  down  next  the  mill. 

20007.  Who  is  the  agent  of  the  Molesworth  family  ? — A Mr.  Carey,  who  lives  at  Rogers-  „ 
town,  near  Rush. 

20008.  Have  you  got  receipts  for  the  rent? — Any  of  the  papers  you  require  in  my 
possession,  I can  give  them  to  you ; but  I did  not  know  that  you  required  any  particular 
paper. 

20009.  Have  you  any  of  the  receipts  with  you  at- present  ? — I have  not,  my  Lord. 

20010.  Do  you  hold  under  a lease  ? — I do. 

20011.  What  is  the  tenure  ?— A lease  of  lives. 

20012.  By  whom  was  that  lease  made  ? — By  the  Molesworth  family,  to  my  partner. 

20013.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  a copy  of  that  lease? — I have;  but  I did  not  know 
you  required  it. 

200 1 4.  Could  you  produce  the  lease  and  receipts  ? — Not  now. 

20015.  You  could  do  so  to-morrow? — I will  at  a future  period  of  the  day,  if  you  would 
not  detain  me  long. 

20016.  If  you  sent  them  it  would  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  again. 

20017.  Do  you  hold  any  of  the  mill  premises  ? — I do  not  know. 

20018.  Could  you  tell  any  thing  about  the  school  lands  ? — I cannot. 

20019.  All  you  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  premises  which  you  hold,  on  the  map? — I 
have  pointed  them  out. 

20020.  [ Secretary . — Matthew  Duff,  John  Brangan,  and  Peter  Aungier  are  not  in  attend- 
ance, my  Lord.] 

Mr.  James  Brangan  further  examined.  Mr.  James  Brangan. 

20021.  Any  information  the  Commissioners  require  respecting  John  Brangan,  I can  give 
it.  He  holds  a portion  of  those  lands  under  our  family — it  is  as  you  go  from  the  town  of 
Swords. 

20022.  Chairman Is  this  the  piece  of  ground  that  Matthew  Duff  holds  ? — I am  not 

aware. 

20023.  Does  he  hold  an  acre  ? — He  holds  something  about  that. 

20024.  [ Secretary . — This  witness  identifies  that  John  Brangan  holds  plot  No.  5,  on  the 
map  of  1797,  and  pays  rent  to  himself.] 

20025.  Do  you  hold  that  lot  under  lease? — It  is  part  of  the  former  holding  that  is  held 
under  Lord  Talbot ; the  same  lease  that  you  were  speaking  about  to  Counsellor  Peebles. 

20026.  Do  you  hold  any  other  lands  under  the  same  lease  ? — No,  my  Lord. 


Ddbun. 

Archdeacon 
Hewitsoris  Endow- 
ment for  a Protestant 
School  at  Swords. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 
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Dublin.  20027.  Do  you  pay  rent  to  Counsellor  Peebles  for  this  lot  ? — Exactly  so. 

Archdeacon  20028.  Dr.  Andrews. — When  you  say  your  family  holds  it,  do  you  mean  your  brother 

Uewitson'TEnduw-  Thomas  ? — It  is  portion  of  the  holding,  which,  I think,  my  brother  Thomas,  under  the  docu- 
ment/or  a Protestant  ment  mentioned  by  Counsellor  Peebles,  holds. 

School  at  S, cords.  20029.  What  has  Mr.  Philips  done  with  his  interest  in  these  lots?— I heard  that  Mr. 

Mr.  .James  Brangan.  Peebles  was  about  to  purchase,  but  I did  not  hear  of  him  before. 

20030.  Who  was  he,  or  where  did  he  come  from  ? — I am  not  aware.  He  came  hero  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  property — the  time  that  Lord  Talbot  refused  to  renew  the  lease. 

20031.  How  has  Philips  been  connected  with  the  property? — I should  say  that  Lord 
Talbot  derived  under  Philips.  It  would  strike  me  there  was  a sale  to  Mr.  Philips,  in  con- 
sideration of  a loan  to  Lord  Talbot. 

20032.  Do  you  know  lias  Mr.  Philips  any  connexion  with  any  persons  in  this  country  ? 
— I am  not  aware — I never  heard. 

20033.  Does  ho  reside,  in  England,  do  you  know  ? — I am  not  aware ; but,  perhaps,  on 
inquiry  I might  find  out. 

20034.  Do  you  know  who  his  grandfather  by  his  mother's  side  was  ? — No. 

20035.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  about  the  family  ? — Never. 

2003G.  Do  you  know  was  Mr.  Philips  any  party  to  the  lease  of  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  under  which  you. held ? — I am  not  aware;  l have  not  seen  the  document. 

20037.  Did  you  never  see  it? — I never  did. 

20038.  You  say  it  is  your  brother  Lawrence  who  has  these  papers  ? — I should  say  so.  I 
think  Counsellor  Peebles  seemed  to  say  lie  had  a counterpart  of  the  lease.  It  strikes  me 
another  family  of  the  Duffs  hold  a portion  besides  that  you  spoke  of. 

20039.  Do  you  remember  Peter  Early,  the  father  of  Patrick  and  Peter  ? — Yes. 

20040.  Do  you  remember  him  holding  that  lot  of  premises  that  Patrick  Early  now  holds, 
and  Peter  Carey  ? — Yes,  I do.  [The  map  of  1797  is  shown  to  the  witness  by  the  secretary.] 

20041.  [ Secretary . — This  witness  completes  the  evidence  which  was  wanting  as  to  lot 
No.  3.  He  says  that  the  portion  of  ground  for  which  rent  is  paid  to  Colonel  Lewis,  is  not 
that  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  house  stands,  and  which  corresponds  with  No.  3 on  the 
map  of  1797.] 

20042.  Do  you  remember  who  built  the  house  which  stands  on  lot  No.  3 ? — I do.  I 
think  Peter  Early  or  his  uncle. 

20043.  Was  it  old  Peter  ? — It  was  the  grandfather  of  Peter  Carey. 

20044.  Is  Patrick  Early's  brother  Peter  alive  or  dead  ? — He  is  dead. 

20045.  When  did  he  die? — About  four  years  ago. 

20046.  Who  holds  his  portion  of  the  house  since  his  death? — Ilis  widow  and  family. 


Mr.  Patrick  Early.  Mr.  Patrick  Early  further  examined. 

20047.  Dr.  Andrews. — Confining  yourself  to  the  houses  built  by  your  father,  can  you 
tell  did  your  brother  Peter  pay  any  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  building  in  which  he  lived 
after  your  father’s  death  ? — He  paid  no  rent  except  for  the  place  he  lived  in. 

20048.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  premises  adjoining  you  ? — We  paid  rent  for  that. 

20049.  ^ou  hold  one  portion,  Peter  Early,  you  brother,  held  another,  portion,  which  h 
cow  in  the  possession  of  his  widow,  and  Patrick  Carey  holds  another  portion '? — Yes. 

20050.  They  are  all  close  together? — In  the  one  range. 

20051.  Have  they  any  thing  to  do  with  the  three  acres  of  land  you  hold  under  Colonel 
Lewis? — They  have,  but  I hold  other  land  under  a Mr.  Bolton. 

20052.  How  do  these  three  houses  lie — does  Peter  Early's  lie  between  your  house  aud 
Carey’s  house  ? — Carey’s  house  lies  between  his  place  and  mine. 

20053.  But  they  are  all  close  together? — All  in  one  range. 

20054.  Were  they  all  built  by  your  father? — No,  they  were  old  stables,  and  werc'tbc  one 
take  until  after  my  father’s  death  when  they  were  divided. 

20055.  Peter  Early’s  house  was  built  by  your  father? — It  was  first,  but  lie  built  additions. 

20056.  Peter  Early,  your  brother,  during  his  lifetime,  paid  rent  for  that  portion  ot  the 
house  to  Colonel  Lewis? — He  did. 

20057.  Do  you  remember  your  father  building  the  houses? — It  is  so  long  ago,  1 do  not 
remember. 

20058.  Was  it  a waste  piece  of  ground  before  he  built  there? — As  far  as  I understand,  it 
was  a waste  piece  of  ground  when  my  father  came  home  first,  aud  he  built  a thatched 
house  on  it. 

20059-  Chairman. — Which  is  the  thatched  house  ?— It  is  not  a thatched  house  now.  My 
father  first  built  a thatched  house. 

20060.  Is  that  where  your  brother  Peter  lived? — Yes. 

20061.  Then  what  did  he  build  next?— He  threw  down  that,  and  built  a two-story  house, 
and  established  the  public  business.  He  built  all  the  stables  and  things  about  it. 

20062.  Dr.  Andrews— When  did  he  build  the  house  you  live  in?— Since  his  death  1 threw 
down  the  old  stables  and  built  it. 

20063.  Were  the  old  stables  built  by  your  father  ? — I think  they  were. 

20064.  When  was  Peter  Carey’s  house  built?— His  mother  and  father  built  it  since  my 
father’s  death.  '7 

20065.  You  do  not  pay  rent  for  the  two  roods,  or  for  the  four  acres?— Mr.  Bolton  is  mv 
landlord.  “ - 
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Mr.  Thomas  Moffett  sworn  and  examined. 

20066.  Chairman. — You  are  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Swords? — I am. 

20067.  Do  you  receive  rent  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes? — I do. 

20068.  What  amount? — Four  pounds  a year. 

20069.  For  whom  do  you  receive  it? — The  Hon.  Mr.  Howard. 

20i»70.  To  whom  do  you  pay  it? — I pay  it  to  Mr.  Howard. 

20071.  Is  that  rent  entered  in  the  account  of  the  Economy  lands? — No. 

20072.  For  what  reason  is  it  not  entered? — Because  it  is  not  considered  Economy 
ground. 

20073.  What  is  it  considered  ? — I think  Mr.  Howard  considers  it  part  of  his  glebe. 

20074.  Is  that  four  pounds  applied  to  any  particular  or  charitable  purpose  ? — I think  not, 
my  Lord. 

20075.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  Swords? — About  thirty-eight  years. 

20076.  Do  you  remember  a Mr.  Philips  having  any  thing  to  do  with  either  of  the  plots  of 
land  occupied  by  Brangan  and  Early  ? — I never  heard  of  the  name  until  this  day. 

20077.  Do  you  know  of  Lord  Talbot  having  any  lands  there?— I merely  heard  that  Lord 
Talbot  had  some  lands  on  the  Malahide  road., 

20078.  Do  you  know  any  member  of  Lord  Talbot’s  family;  or  of  Philips’  family  being 
connected  with  any  previous  rectors  of  the  parish  of  Swords? — No. 

20079.  Are  you  aware  did  Mr.  Howard  get  any  rent  either  from  Lord  Talbot,  or  any 
other  person,  for  any  of  thoso,  lands  which  are  held  by  Early,  Patrick  L'rangan,  or  J. 

M'Konnan  ? — I believe  he  does  not. 

Henry  Baker , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Henry  Baker,  Esq,. 

20080.  Chairman.— Are  you  churchwarden  for  this  year  of  the  parish  of  Swords  ?— 


Duisj.ijr. 

Archdeaam 
Ilumtson's  Endow- 
ment for  a Protestant 
School  at  Suiorifs. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moffett.. 


20081.  Have  you  overheard  any  thing  about  those  school  lands,  into  which  we  have  been 
inquiring  to-day  ?— Y es,  I have  heard  by  common  report  that  a quantity  of  school  land 
has  been  lost,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  parish,  through  mismanagement  or  neglect  of 
, some  kind. 

20082.  Did  you  hear  when  the  land  was  so  lost  ? — No,  nor  has  the  portion  so  lost  ever  been 
pointed  out  to  "mo;  but  being  connected  with  the  parish,  from  time  to  time,  I endeavoured 
to  get  information  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
rector,  or  of  those  acting  under  him,  to  afford  that  information. 

20083.  Is  it  long  since  you  applied  for  that  information? — I think  the  last  application  I 
made  was  live, or  six  years' ago.  • 

20084.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  maps  which  have  been  produced  to-day  ?— I think  I 
have  seen  the  mips  produced  once  or  twice  at  the  vestry,  but  I have  not  a sufficiently 
accurate  knowledge  or  recollection  of  their  being  produced,  to  say  positively  ; but  I believe 
they  were  produced. - • ...... 

20085.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  any  person  who  remembered  these  lands  being  appropriated 
to  school  purposes  ?— No,  I never  spoke  to  anybody  that  appeared  to  have  any.  knowledge  of 
any  portion  of  those,  lands,  being  strictly  applicable  to  educational  purposes;  but  the  Eco- 
nomy lands  generally,  (a  copy  of  the  accounts  belonging  to  which  the  Commissioners  have 
before  them),  have  boon  considered  by  the  parishioners  as  not  being  properly  .managed ; aud 
I know  several  in  the  parish  who  Hive  attempted,  at  vestries,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  and  appropriation  of  those  funds,  and  they  were  never  allowed  to  do 
so.  At  one  time,  there  was  an  application  made  to  me  by  several  of  the  parishioners  to 
endeavour  to  get  up  a subscription  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a legal  opinion  as  to  the 
way  they  were  managed;  whether  they  were  strictly  managed  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  or  not. 

20086.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  up  that  subscription  ? — No. 

20087.  Then  there  was  no  opinion  taken  upon  the  subject,?— There  was  no  opinion  taken 
on  the  subject.  ..  . , 

20088.  Dr.  Andrews. — Whilst  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  respecting  these  lands, 
were  vou  able  to  discover  through  what  channel,  they  were  lost  or  misappropriated?^  Ihe 
books  or  documents  were  never  left  sufficiently  long  in  my  hands,  or  of  any  person  disposed 
to  give  information,  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  They  have  been  produced  at  a vestry,  and  pro- 
duced to  me  in  conjunction  with  the  other  churchwardens,  at  my  house  ; but  sufficient  time 
was  never  afforded  to  examine  them. 

20089.  What  books  should  we  refer  to,  or  records  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  discover 
about  these  lands?— The  minute  hooks  of  the  vestry,  so  far  back  as  the  rector  has  them. 

20090.  Were  thero  any  other  books  besides  the  minute  books  produced  at  the  vestry  ? 
— These  were  the  only  books  that  I aip  aware  of. 

20091.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  rental,  or  see  the  title-deed,  which  would  show  that 
they  belonged  to  the  parish  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

20092.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  produced  ? — It  may  have  been  produced,  but  1 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  . . , 

20093.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Philips,  who  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  these 

lands  ? No ; when  I heard  the  name  mentioned  to-day,  I thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be 

the  man  who  kept  a public  house  in  the  premises  exactly  adjoining  those  about  which  the 
Commissioners  have  been  inquiring  ; but  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brangan  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  I believe  it  is  not  the  same  gentleman  at  all. 

VOL.  II. 
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Mi’.  James  Brangan  further  examined. 

20094.  It  is  not  the  same  family. 

20095.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  Mr.  Philips  ? — I know  nothing  about  him. 

20096.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  name? — I never  heard  of  it  till  this  day.  There  was 
the  family  that  Mr.  Baker  speaks  about  in  his  evidence ; but  it  is  not  the  same. 

Henry  Baker,  Esq.  Henry  Baker,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

20097.  Dr.  Andrews. — Perhaps,  from  what  has  been  stated  here  to-day,  Mr.  Baker,  you 
might  be  able  to  give  the  Commissioners  some  suggestions  which  would  throw  further  light 
on  this  matter  ? — From  what  I have  heard  to-day  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  rumours  and 
reports  I have  heard  as  to  there  being  a lease  of  these  lands  for' the  parish,  are  correct.  I 
may  state,  it  is  not  with  the  view  or  hope  of  acquiring  the  lands  that  the  parishioners 
are  anxious  to  have  the  matter  investigated ; but  in  order  that  such  things  may  be  prevented 
from  occurring  again.  I suppose  to  recover  those  lands  now  would  be  a difficult  piece  of 
business  after  possession  running  so  long  against  the  parish. 

-Rev.  Digges  La  Touche  sworn  and  examined. 

20098.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  curate  of  the  parish  of  Swords  ? — Yes. 

20099.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  circumstances  relative  to  these  school  lands,  in 
respect  to  which  evidence  has  been  given  ? — 1 know  nothing  except  what  I heard  to-day. 
I have  been  too  lately  appointed. 

20100.  How  long  have  vou  held  the  curacy  of  Swords? — I was  appointed  in  February, 
1854. 

20101.  Have  you  received  any  information  from  Mr.  Howard  with  regard  to  lands 
bequeathed  to  the  parish  for  educational  purposes  ? — I do  not  think  I received  any  informa- 
tion from  him  about  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  bequest. 

20102.  Did  you  receive  from  him  any  information  about  any  other  lands  left  for  the 
purposes  of  education  ? — I cannot  say  I received  any  information  from  him  with  regard  to 
lands  being  left  for  the  purposes  of  education ; but  I heard  that  the  Economy  lands  were 
left  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  by  Dean  Scardaville. 

20103.  That  is,  for  charitable  purposes  generally? — Yes;  but  not  for  the  purposes  of 
education. 

20104.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  instrument  under  which  the  Economy  lands  are  held? 
— No. 

20105.  Then,  you  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  trusts  under  which  the  lands  are 
held  ? 

20106.  Dr.  Andrews. — Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Howard  mentioning  that  these  Economy 
lands  were  leit  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I do  not  recollect  at  present. 

20107.  Do  you  remember  him  saying  they  were  left  for  the  purposes  of  instruction?-— 
I do  not  recollect  at  present  any  conversation  about  it. 

20108.  Have  you  the  deeds  in  your  possession  with  regard  to  the  Economy  lands  ? — 
No  ; I never  held  any  thing  in  my  possession  with  regard  to  the  Economy  lands. 

20109.  Can  you  say  there  is  any  trust  for  education  connected  with  them  ? — No. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  this  endowment  see  page  54.] 


The  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway — (continued). 

20110.  Secretary. — The  next  case  I have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
is  the  Erasmus  Smith  grammar  school,  Galway.  The  head  master,  Mr.  Hallowed,  at  the 
time  the  Commissioners  were  in  Galway,  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  a near  relative ; and  he  is  now  anxious  to  give  some  evidence  to  the  Commissioners 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  school,  as  he  states  he  was  unavoidably  absent  when  a sum- 
mons was  sent  to  attend  the  court  held  in  Galway. 

Rev.  J.W.  Ilallowell.  Rev.  John  W.  Hallowell  sworn  and  examined. 

20111.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  head  master  of  the  Galway  grammar  school  under 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith? — Yes. 

20112.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  July,  1848. 

20113.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Galway  grammar  school  ?— Having  been  unavoidably  absent  when  the 
Commissioners  were  in  Galway,  I am  anxious  to  answer  any  questions  the  Commissioners 
think  fit  to  put,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  causes  which  I conceive  affected  the  prosperity  of 
the  school. 

20114.  Are  you  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  submitted  to  the 

Commissioners  at  the  inquiry  which  they  held  into  the  state  of  the  school  at  Galway  ? 

I have  heard  a good  deal  about  it,  but  I never  saw  an  accurate  report  of  it. 

20115.  Perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  whatever  statement 
you  think  necessary,  and  bearing  upon  those  topics  which  you  have  reason  to  believe  were 
noticed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  investigation  ? — The  school,  since  my  appointment,  has 
-never  been  in  what  I could  call  a flourishing  or  healthy  state  ; and  there  are  several  causes 
which  I would  lay  before  the  Commissioners  as  accounting  for  this. 

20116.  The  Commissioners  would  desire  to  hear  a statement  of  these  causes? — When  I 
opened  the  school  in  January,  1849,  I found  the  classes  entirely  empty.  There  had  been 
no  boarders  at  all  for  some  time,  and  very  few  day  pupils.  The  school  had  verv  much  fallen 
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, , V ±*  r~  cpvpral  reasons.  Now,  it  is  a work  of  much  labour  and  time,'  Dublin. 

m the  pu  f b];c  institution  ; but,  besides  this,  the  country  was  suffering  r/  Erasmus  Smith 

to  retrieve  the  charactei  oi  apuou  . ’ _ > therefore,  there  was  very  great  Grammar  School, 

very  much  at  the  time  from  The  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Galway. 

***">•»*  *ci.  too,  in  their  estates;  tmJM.M**. 
Schools,  Horn  wnom  i o i ,•  h j mio.hfc  iiaTe,  otherwise,  expected. 

am201lf.  Sy^ly  to  them  for  assistance  to  meet  the  deficiency  which  you  mention  ?- 

1 ^.w  long  is  it  sines 

one  within  the  last  month,  but  ■ ' ^ ticulars  0f  What  I thought  they  required 

I had  written  to  the  Goveinors,  » answer  was,  that  they  could  give  no  assistance, 

to  improve  the  condition  of  the  scho  > ■ t t}iey  W6re  satisfied  with  the 

pcrmit.  to  which  I hare  received,  » yet," it .an ™ er  0f 

purposes  which  you  thought  necessary  ? causes  0f  the  decline  of  the 

20124.  Have  you  any  further  stateme  it  to  J ^ ^ atmual  fealarics  of  the 

school  ?— At  the  time  of  my  appo  ’ one_tll;r,y  The  poor-rate  and  taxes  fell  exclu- 

master  and  the  assistants  had  be  , i the  resources  which  I might  otherwise 

sively  on  the  master,  and  were  ex 

have  to  enable  me  to  extend  the  e < resources  arising  from  my  salary,  when  it  was 

*W — 

a1oS:  W^ilaW  Jpeon  to  pay  salaries  to  assistant*  who  had  been  formerly  paid  by 
the  Governors  ? — Certainly  not.  which  former  masters  had  not 

extraordinary  burthens  ?— I did.  .•  ?_[  jiaa  to  bear  them  all. 

20130.  What  was  the  result  of  your  applicat  • : Governors  to  pay  the  rates 

the  Drogheda  school.  existing  with  reference  to  the  other 

20132"  How  do  you  account  for  a different  practice  existing 

schools  ? — I cannot  account  for  it.  f +].e  Drogheda  school  are  borne  by 

20133.  Arc  you  quite  cave  tha  he  rates  and  ax  001,.rates  were.  I was 

the  Governors  ?— 1 do  not  say  all l th  e > ^ school,  and  hadVe  privilege  of  taking 

- 1 *”*  — ,h"IS  ” d0“ 

heated  that  the  grammar  gool  ; was  in  *££' 

state  previous  to  your  appointment.  U eie  tnere  any  pup 

master  ? — I think  there  were  a few.  Matthew  Eaton. 

20135.  Who  was  your  predecessor  ?_The  ltev.  iViatu 

20136.  How  long  had  he  been  master  .—  len  yeats.  ^ jie  was  required  to  resign.- 

20137.  Was  he  removed  from  the  mKtersh I the  school  ?— I believe 

oniQS  Were  the  Governors  dissatisfied  witn . ms  iuauag 
they  were.  He  was  a very  old  ^ and  his  mind  egan  t ig  all  He  was  an  old 
20139.  But  he  only  held  the  mastership  tor  } 

mToUO?i9e  you  awa«' whether  the  Governors  gave  him  a pension  after  he  had  ceased  to 

be20«fl5  Mm  Eaton  been  master  in  any  other  school  previous  to  his  appointment  ?- 

T020142.  In  what  schools  ?-In  school;  and  Mullingar, 

20143-  Were  they  private  schools  r ADDeyieix  was  1 i 

a diocesan  school.  . . ont.  napr  tne  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ? 

20144.  Had  lie  ever  held  an  appointment  under  tne  noi.u 

-S'.  r^™SCwhothor  the  Governors  S^nSate, 

granting  retiring  allowances  to  superannuated  or  ret ti  g instances  in  which  they 

they  have  established  a regular  system  ; but  1 know  two 

did  grant  retiring  allowances.  wish  to  offer  an  explanation, 

20146.  Are  there  any  other  matters  upon  wmea  you  G % 
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required,  removed  their  eluldron  inadeoiiatcl  J nEJ  “l  r '’"’“i  SC“  0.°1  edacilt,°"  was  only 
some  extent  suffered  the  first  year  ■ I -do  dj  r °'’  from  the  various  seliools.  Mine  to 
of  the  Queen’s  College  for  acting  m theVdid V r 1 *W  ,bkme  t0  tlle  authorities 
any  thing  else.  Perhaps  this  would  ’.  ’eeauxe  I do  not  think  they  could  have  done 

Ills1  evidence  ”r  1°  5“°  W ” 

to  misapprehension.  I told  him  so  and  i.o  l,n-  a^.’  made  a statement  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  Commissioners.  ’ * L°  haS  Wntten  a Iwtter  to  “»*.  which  I would  hand 

at  letJS  Sfe?  **”■  d.°™  >>7,  ft  -»H»4  writer 

hear  his  statement.  explanation  more  intelligible  ?— I would  wish  to 

thedeehne  ofAhiSS6  * **  CommissioMrs  •*%  «“>  following  question,  referring  to 

rnmmkwmi 

present— that  they  had  to  teach  the  pupils  grammar  f ■them,ar?  liatening  to  me  at 

longer  at  school. ”J  1 ^ ° 1 15  Jiave  lemamed  two  or  three  years 

IeS#t£a^LS«irr0ti0,iS  t0  "P”'1  ‘hat  statement?-!  wonld  submit  his 

sSSt  yTSfofe  IT tnr±nhl°  ?SW"  "ft  S'0™  "*»«*  "«»  »7 

I do  not  think  he  meant  ?„  explain  i? IZy  '*"***'  ™ **  be  ftw  *o  receive  tl 

‘!looaSV’pr  f *B” Queen’s  cJhJge"was  op°en ^ “ ‘°  rCStric‘  iis  statement  to 

— “count? 

just  read,  fs,  Urn.  I conceive  th^e™ £.  Ed  J *“*  W 
to  their  ignorance  of  grammar-  and  I fhinl-  +l>«  • as  entneiy  too  strong  in  regard 

in  consequence  of  its  S™  p'pose!i  thai  ho  wantTtK  -'T '^e  arisiu  are 
be  the  ordinary  practice  of  tlm^Queen’s  Colleo-e  I i)?‘  int"!'a^c  tliat  this  has  continued  to 
making  such  a“  statement,  and  h} Ttinctlv  TniJtl  • / t*  W.0uldbe  inCilPabIe  °< 

I- should  not  have  made  the  statement  s exa8Serated,  and  too  strong, 

“ assertion  the 

or  mghteen  Months  after.the  ’*~4  f~T»  **  »•* 

since  it  opened?— Twenty-six'0'11  J°U'  5Cb°01  haT°  C,,torcd  lhe  Qu00n'5  College,  Galway, 
^SSffStSSSf^  SnCCeSS  “ tlie  Q,M“’S  College  ?-Twonty-f„ur  obtained 

te“  aMc  ">«"  «>em 

previous  to  the  endSioflTlSSn'  ^ mCntioned’  how  man7  obtained  scholarships 
obkijned  sdJolarslnps  f„  t°  " hi°h  I<M  “ ** ^ ““b«r  * V^s  who 

lSoO,  six  ; m October,  1850,  three- in  Ortnber  tail  iouI  1 "a  January, 

her,  1 853,  two  scholarships  and  one  exhibition  ■ in  Ortober  " 864°t«  • ‘*° ! “ ?ct’°- 

“”?n';Xrolblf:0“;  “dm  October,  1855,  one  scholarship  m January,  1855, 

201J4  T)n  ia  Wltbm+tbat  sbort  period  the  school  lost  ten  pupils?— Yes 
referred?-!  EkTt S^^SStfjT. -* 
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2JI66.'  "i,WgW  scholarships  ? — Yes. 

itered  college,  and  obtained  •^■S&i^ErtSSJ'  S’K*?  ^ *"»  J™»  acl'°o1 


entered  college,  and  *t«|  Pupils  

tion.  Three  of  these  pupils  had  been  m.nil«  fu  ™ ^ f b^°  “ako  some  sma11  correc- 
ts appointed,  but  they  never  attended  n (?<>,•  & tho  sch°o1  of  Erasmus  Smith  just  before  I 
, 20107.  Dr.  appointment. 


,20168.  Rev:  Dr.  m #*W*jr>  >«»  i ™>  «e  in  October,  IS49. 

oi,8i'1  to  b°; « & 

did  not9'  T1‘°  SCh°01  ‘W  n0t  lose  U,om  “ consequence  of  the  opening  of  tho  college  ?— It 

22 1 s 

but  for  the  Queen’s  Colleo-o  ° 10  st ould,  probably,  never  have  come  to  me 

St"  V&-  '*»'*&*  scholarships  jit  ,849  and 

~ *m. b* »— «-* 

in  the  latter  "dmitted  from  your  school  into  college 

male  any  similar  allegation  I oertainly  ihonld  h«  e wTd  f ?fit  time_do  you 

better  prepared.  ^ ’ ■ • 'e  Wlidicd  some  of  them  to  have  been 

tSST  &r  been  raisedsinoe 

in  yourthebt  f-Sklt does’”  ”*•*•  "*>  °f  C0“rse’  matoMy  affect  the  teaching 

t0 sl!aa ”*  “p’-7°“r p“piis  wil1 be kss ***** 

missionerS?rOner-,‘eaf  wl“C,V°l‘.wish  to  dir.ecfc  Ae  attention  of  the  Com- 

endeavoured to  fiT  cW  “ o/nfo  “eM  T °r,  'T  !*•»»  b«e  also 

foundation.  Shall  I proceed  with  myiSemoSt?  ’ " ar°  "Ue‘'ly  tetItl,‘e  “f 

have  ‘£t  Stated”  ? Have^loman  Va°th  1’  J<*  T I*  *”  «“»•*““  «<*»  out  of  what  yon 
other  school  in  Galway  in  whS  the,  P"1!'13,  be?",?“>"“1  f™»>  .vour  school  to  In y 
• 20181  Anri  VmSL  fk’  Which  they  leceived  classical  instruction  ?— They  have.  J 

preferred  that  they  should  p“r?nts. stated  ,tila.t  tllc  reason  of  their  removal  was,  that  they 
Catholic  ? — They  have  not  smted^o  ?T  “ a ‘f°o1,  “ "'1,ich  tho  master  was  a Roman 

were  acquainted  w!rthX  Sol  17  me ! bat  1 '“''e  b001'  lold  s0  ^ otllors  who 

which  *T  th<S  G°.';0rn,01's  J,»specting  the  mode  in 

tions  differing  from  tl  E«Mbi;«?J  i \S th^IC  p„pils’  °,r  pupils  ot  other  religious  denomina- 
Iloman  Catfelie  p“pH.  ^of  pun  S o^h^  ■ 1 to  receive 

fering  with  theirfiSth'  or  feLinnl  ^ rehgious  denominations  without,  m any  way,  inter- 
red ve  them  - but t Lev  hnv.  .£  i***™8®*. ?-I  have,  received  none  ; they  left  me  free  to 

20183.  Those  fPAo  ^ ‘ 1 tJ*e.mse^es  nominated,  as  tree  pupils,  Roman  Catholics. 

Roman  Catholic  free  pupds  ^or  verv  dd  sc  10.lard  ?~Yes  \ we  hav.e  never  been  without 
20184.  Under  what  ohli’o-ifJn^  dom  Wlth.0ut  them  s,nce  ray  incumbency  commenced. 

Sr  at  ieit  boon  a^o'^X^S  SSiSST * 

such  instruction  wo^lT’hn 7°“'d  no*  roceiye  them  because  you  consider  that  giving 

PySSSTCidn^i!!!^*  "‘n1  lbt  re!!srs  pii4!«>-r«flx  a»i«»I 

instruction-  and  who  tl  e to  ^av®  Pl,P>ls  m the  school  to  whom  I could  not  give  religious 

Or2oT87O1'Ab0V^Uidr1^,e°^e7OIJ1^^a,^O^b®Uw9b^rst2— NonTw°hatcveP°SSeSS'0n  rU^S 
2U18J.  Are  yon  in  possession  of  the  charter  ?—  No  ; but  I have  read  it. 
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H ?0ri89  Arc  you  aw. re  of  the  existence  of  this  rule  Alto,  the  said  duly, 

catechism  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  spirit  of  this  rule  into  eftect  ?-No , but  I always 

UD2 0^^  1 using^it  ia  the^ase^of^ay  scholars  ? Always  in 

the  case  of  Protestant  Episcopalians.  ;1  f lh  religious  denomina- 

20192.  But  not  in  the  case  ol  Roman  Catholics  or  pupns  ox  » 

tiO20mNHas  your  school  been  subject  to  any  visitation  since  you  were  Wmted^nvm% 

9n  04  There  has  been  no  visitation  or  personal  inspection  by  the  Governors,  so  as  to 

dVLtres  rltall'G^ 

in,  and  asked  how  the  school  was  going  on  ; and  on  one  occasion  the  late  Lord  Leitnm  ca 
in  and  examined  a class.  . . , 

20195.  During  your  incumbency  ? — Since  I was  appointed.  . fWainlv  not 

IS11I-  r scLlar; 

omia.tf  the  Commissioners’— I think  one  of  the  causes  that  materially  affect  the  prosperity 

ihe 

nf  Gal  wav  that  prevent  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  school , is  it  as  to  the  ^over 
1 tV,  tliolr  n pfe  9 The  general  belief  is,  that  the  funds  are  diverted  to  some 

as  to  what  b^mes  thfi^e  C£l|J 

»,  | *. 

S0\°n201  If  there  was  a good  school  in  Galway,  free  from  all  suspicion,  how  could  the  sup- 
position that  these  funds  were  not  properly  applied  prevent  persons  from  taking  advantage 

7,f  9 Mv  firm  belief  is,  this  impression  has  materially  injured  us.  , 

. 20902  When  that  gentleman  was  speaking  to  you  about  the  Erasmus  Smith  s Schools, 
was  he  referring  to  the  grammar  schools,  or  was  he  referring  to  schools  generally  . He 
$f  net  know  they  hail  any  other  schools  but  the  three  grammar  schools.  He  did  not 

k"2020^e^And  itlvas  in  reference  to  the  grammar  schools  he  was  speaking  f—hto. 

Si  He  thought  there  were  three,  whereas  there  are  four  ?-He  thought  there  were 

proviaes  for  thr  ^ 

not  know  of  another  grammar  school  being  established  in  addition  to  what  the  charter  speci- 

fiC2oeoJCRev  Hr  Graves.— Would  yon  be  so  good  as  to  proceed  with  your  statement? 
-On  mV  appointment  I adopted  a verv  low  scale  of  charges,  both  for- boarders  and 
for  day  pupils.  For  boarders  my  charges  were  particularly  low.  I wished  to 
and  educate  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and,  knowing  the  times  were  bad,  I adopted  the  lowest 
•i_  nf  charo-es  which  I thought  would  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  object.  I found 
objections  made,  ’almost  in  every  case,  to  my  charges,  both  for  hoarders  and  tor  day  pupi  s. 
Deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  objected  to  forty  guineas  a-year,  and  offered  thirty . lhis 
. 2r  ‘Id  in  several  instances,  and  I felt  bound  to  decline  these  pupils  rather  than  take  them 
on  such  terms  The  very  lowest  opinions  upon  the  charges  to  bo  paid  for  education  exist 
?n  Galwav  I have  bee/  frequently  told  by  persons  of  a Respectable. rank  in  life,  that 
30s  or  £2  a-ycar  was  sufficient  payment,  in  any  school,  for  instruction  m classics,  science, 
and ’all  the  other  branches  which  boys  require  for  entering  college,  I think  the  people 
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about  Galway  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  or  character  of  the  education  given  ; and,  in 
my  experience,  the  only  question  they  consider  in  seeking  a classical  master  is,  who  will  do 
it  the  cheapest. 

20207.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  sum  paid  by  day  scholars  at  the  other 
classical  school  which  has  been  established  in  Galway  ? — I cannot  say  of  my  own  know- 
ledge; but  I have  been  told  that  the  master  takes  any  thing  he  gets.  . I think  10s. 
a-quarter  is  about  the  highest  sum  paid.  There  were  objections  raised,  that  modern  lan- 
guages did  not  form  a portion  of  the  curriculum  in  my  school,  and  that  they  were  not 
taught  gratis.  I found  great  difficulty,  in  procuring  a master  of  modern  languages.  I did 
procure  one,  but  after  some  time  I was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  as  I found  him  incompetent ; 
and  in  the  difficulty  we  struck  out  a plan  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  my  school  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  Queen’s  College,  without  any  charge. 
The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  gave  me  some  assistance,  and  the  pupils  were 
sent,  but  there  were  great  objections  to  sending  them.  They  lost  considerable  time  in 
going  and  returning,  and  the  hour  for  attendance  at  the  lectures  was  very  inconvenient,  so 
the  plan  did  not  tell  at  all. 

20208.  What  was  the  hour  ? — :They  had  to  be  at  the  college  at  half-past  ten,  and  did  not 
leave  until  half-past  twelve. 

20209.  How  many  days  in  the  week  did  they  receive  instruction  in  the  college?—  Three 
days.  The  plan,  as  originally  struck  out  by  me  (and  in  which  I asked  the  Governors’ 
help)  was,  that  they  should  attend  lectures  on  modern  languages  and  chemistry.  I asked 
for  a certain  sum  from  the  Governors  for  this  purpose  ; but  they  only  gave  me  half  what  I 
asked,  and  I could  not  accomplish  more  than  one  course  of  lectures. 

20210.  What  sum  did  you  apply  for  ? — I asked  for  £50  a-year. 

2021 1.  Did  they  allow  £25  ? — They  allowed,  if  there  were  fifteen  pupils,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  attending,  £20  ; but  if  more  than  twenty,  they  allowed  £25. 

20212.  How  many  did  attend? — The  class  commenced  with  fifteen,  which  was  increased 
by  one  or  two  afterwards ; but  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  it  fell  off  to  six,  for  the 
others  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  lectures.  The  pupils  were  obliged  to  attend  the  ordinary 
lectures  delivered  to  the  college  class,  and  not  a separate  one  for  themselves.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  I applied  to  the  professor  of  modern  languages  to 
know  if  he  would  continue  his  arrangement,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  he  could  continue  the  arrangement,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  pupils,  unless  they 
had  separate  hours  and  separate  classes,  and  for  this  he  did  not  consider  that  adequate 
remuneration  was  offered.  I think  if  he  was  secured  £25  for  the  session,  no  matter  how 
small  the  number  of  pupils  which  would  attend,  he  would  have  accepted  it. 

20213.  Would  he  have  attended  at  the  school  for  that  sum,  or  would  he  have  required 
the  attendance  of  your  pupils  at  the  college  ? — He  would  not  have  attended  at  the  school. 

20214.  What  was  the  length  of  the  term  during  which  he  gave  instruction? — From 
October  until  the  beginning  of  January ; and,  at  my  request,  he  has  written  out  an  abstract 
of  the  course  of  instruction  which  he  gave  during  that  period,  which  I beg  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioners. 

“ Queen’s  College,  Galway,  14th  December,  1855. 

“ The  session  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the 
number  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  junior  French  class  during  the  session  is  about  ninety- 
seven  ; viz.,  about  twenty-one  lectures  in  the  first,  forty-eight  in  the  second,  and  twenty-eight 
in  the  third  term. 

44  First  Term. — The  students  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  Mignet’s  ‘ Revolution 
Francaise they  study  the  grammar,  and  write  a portion  of  the  exercises  of  M.  Delille’s 
French  grammar. 

“ Second  Term — The  grammar  and  exercises  are  continued  once  every  week ; a short 
French  composition  is  written  during  the  lecture;  Mignet’s  ‘Revolution  Frangaise’  and 
Racine’s  4 Athalie’  are  translated  into  English,  and  a lecture  on  French  literature  is  delivered 
once  a week. 

44  Third  Term — The  grammar  and  exercises  are  continued ; Macaulay’s  Essay — 4 Lord 
Clive,’  translated  into  French  ; Racine’s  1 Athalie’  and  a portion  of  Corneille’s  4 Polyeucte’ 
translated  into  English ; the  lectures  on  French  literature  are  continued,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  session,  a few  lectures  are  delivered  on  comparative  language,  in  which  the 
modern  French  is  compared  with  the  old  French,  with  the  Latin,  and  the  English 
languages. 

44  Aug.  Bensbacii,  Professor.” 

20215.  You  had  yourself  been  trying  to  make  some  arrangements  by  which  instruction 
in  modern  languages  could  be  secured,  if  possible,  to  your  pupils  ? — I applied  to  the 
Governors  more  than  once. 

20216.  Do  you  entertain  a strong  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  instruction  in 
modern  languages  ? — Very  strong,  indeed. 

20217.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  interferes  with  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  ? — I do  not. 

20218.  At  the  same  time,  does  it  contribute  to  give  a better  knowledge  of  our  own 
language  ? — Very  much.  I think  the  great  feature  which  characterizes  the  education  of 
modern  times,  is  the  great  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  study  of  modern  languages, 
compared  with  the  time  when  I was  in  school,  when  they  were  seldom  taught. 

20219.  Was  the  privilege  of  obtaining  instruction  in  French  extended  to  the  free  pupils 
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of  the  school? — I applied  for  directions  on  that  subject  to  the  Governors,  and  they  answered 
that  the  privilege  could  not  be  extended  to  them  ; but  they  required  to  know  if  any  free 
pupils  had,  previous  to  my  application,  been  placed  on  the  list,  and  I replied  two  had  been; 
and  they  then  desired  that  these  two  should  be  continued,  and  also  that  if  there  were 
any  particular  or  individual  claims,  they  were  ready  to  consider  them. 

20220.  Were  any  such  special  claims  brought  under  their  consideration  ?-•-  Never. 

20221.  1 remember  observing  that  two  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  Killeen,  the  assistant  master, 
received  instruction  in  French  ? — Yes.  . 

20222.  Were  these  two  the  pupils  whom  the  Governors  allowed  to  remain  on  the  list? — Yes. 

20223.  You  stated  that  your  original  plan  was,  that  the  pupils  should  obtain  at  the  college 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  and  in  chemistry.  Was  any  instruction  atforded  to  your 
pupils  in  that  latter  department? — None. 

20224.  For  what  reason? — Because  the  sum  allowed  by  the  Governors  was  not  sufficient 
to  get  it ; and  even  in  procuring  one  course  of  lectures  for  my  pupils,  I incurred  considerable 
risk  myself. 

20225.  What  proportion  did  you  undertake  to  pay  ?—  I did  not  undertake  to  pay  any 
proportion;  but  my  agreement  with  the  professor  of  French  made  me  liable  for  any  sum 
over  £25,  no. matter  what  it  was. 

20226.  Are  there  any  other  matters  which  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice? — I think 
the  mode  in  which  the  model  school  at  Galway  has  been  conducted,  of  late  years,  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  English  department  of  my  school.  When  it  was  first  opened,  we  were 
told  that  the  object  was  to  train  young  men  and  women,  as  teachers,  for  the  different  schools 
established  under  the  National  Board  throughout  the  provinces ; but  after  a while,  they 
seemed  to  think  a more  ambitious  field  was  open  to  them,  and  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  most  respectable  classes,  of  physicians,  merchants,  and  shop- 
keepers; and  they  were  received  on  the  same  terms  that  they  admitted  the  lowest  class,  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  Gel.  a quarter.  When  the  inspectors  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  they 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  any  one  could  blame  the  model  school  for  having  adopted 
such  a system.  It  has  now  come  to  this,  that  at  the  late  examination  held  in  the  model  school 
at  Galway,  the  head  inspector  addressed  the  parents  and  children  assembled,  and  said, — as 
the  pupils  were  so  exceedingly  respectable,  that  lie  thought  a classical  master  ought  to  be 
provided — that  he  would  recommend  him,  and  even  named  a friend  of  mine,  with  the  salary 
which  ho  proposed  to  give  him.  I have  been  told  that  Mr.  Bright',' the  well  known  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  visited  the  model  school  on  one  occasion ; and  when  asked  to- record 
his  approbation  of  it,  he  refused. 

20227.  Dr.  Andrews Who  told  you  all  this? — I was  told  by  a gentleman  in  Galway 

some  years  ago.  This  statement  1 do  not  make  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all. 

20228.  Who  was  it  told  you  of  the  inspector’s  statement  at  the  examination  you  referred 
to? — It  was  a boarder  at  the  Queen’s  College,  who  was  present. 

20229.  You  were  not  present? — I was  not ; but  I have  it  from  several.  And  Mr.  Moylan, 
tho  head  master,  has  published  letters  in  the  paper,  from  which  I have  taken  extracts,  and 
in  which  he  not  merely  states  the  class  for.  whose  education  the  model  school  was  intended, 
but  also  the  fact,  that  a classical  master  had  been  provided. 

20230.  Do  you  not  think  that  persons  in  easy  circumstances  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  receive  instruction  in  a model  national  school  ? — I cer- 
tainly think  they  ought,  but  they  have  not  been  so  in  Galway;  I am  aware  that  very  recently 
some  have  been  removed  who  were  sent  to  me  from  the  model  school,  and  their  friends 
stated  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  removal  so  soon  was,  the  bad  habits  which  they  contracted 
by  sitting  with  boys  of  the  lower  class. 

20231.  Is  not  the  model  school  abundantly  supplied  with  maps,  and  all  kinds  of  school 
requisites  ?— I am  informed  it  is,  but  I never  was  there. 

20232.  Have  you  funds  placed  at  your  disposal  for  the  supply  of  similar  requisites  in  your 
school  ? — None  whatever. 

20233.  Is  not  the  model  school  a great  deal  better  supplied  in  these  respects  than  your 
school  ? — I believe  it  is. 

20234.  Is  it  not  possible  that  parents,  even  in  the  upper  classes,  may  be  induced  to  send 
their  children  to  receive  instruction  in  the  model  school,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
education  given  in  it  ? — Such  may  be  the  case. 

20235.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  model  school  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a comparison 
between  the  education  given  in  your  school  and  the  model  school  ? — No,  but  I had  recently 
an  opportunity  of  judging. 

20236.  What  means  had  you  of  judging  ? — Some  of  those  boys  distinguished  at  the  model 
school  came  to  me,  and  I heard  of  their  excellence  in  ccrtaip  departments  highly  commended 
previously,  but  I found  they  were  inferior  in  these  departments  to  boys  of  the  same  age  in 
my  school. 

20237-  To  what  departments  do  you  allude? — English  grammar  and  parsing,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  history,  and  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  chronology.  They  could  not  give 
the  simplest  date. 

20238.  Do  you  speak  of  history  in  general,  or  English  history  ? — English  history  and 
Roman  history. 

20239.  Are  you  aware  whether  Roman  history  is  taught  in  the  model  school  ? — I am 
aware  history  is  not  taught  there  ; 1 was  told  so  distinctly. 

20240.  Then  it  would  not  be  fair  to  institute  a comparison  between  them  and  tho  pupils 
of  your  school  in  that  particular  branch  of  learning  ? — Certainly  not. 
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20241.  Have  you  compared  the  knowledge  which  the  pupils  educated  at  the  model  school 
have,  and  the  facility  and  correctness  with  which  they  write  English  from  dictation,  with 
pupils  solely  educated  in  your  school  in  the  same  branch  of  learning  ? — I have.  They  cer-  ( 

tainly  are  not  superior  to  them  in  any  respect.  They  are  equal  to  some,  and  inferior  to 
others  of  the  same  age.  Ee. 

20242.  In  what  particular  department  were  the  pupils  you  allude  to  distinguished  scholars 
at  the  model  school? — I know  that  one  or  two  were  distinguished.  I know  one  of  them 
obtained  a second  prize  in  the  model  school  for  proficiency. 

20243.  Proficiency  in  what? — I do  not  know  exactly  the  subject;  but  I know  chemistry 
was  one  department,  and  English  grammar  was  another  department. 

20244.  On  whose  information  do  you  adopt  the  statement  you  are  making? — Do  you 
mean  with  regard  to  the  premiums  they  got  ? 

20245.  Yes ; and  your  general  statement? — I adopt,  it  on  the  information  of  friends 
of  mine,  as.  well  as  on  that  of  their  parents.  One  pupil  obtained  a second,  and  the  other 
a fourth  prize;  and  in  both  instances  I was  informed  so  by  their  parents. 

20246.  Then,  the  model  school  interferes  with  your  school  in  this  way,  that  it  offers  an 
education  upon  terms  very  much  cheaper? — A very  good  education. 

20247.  A good  education  on  terms  much  cheaper? — A good  elementary  education  on 
much  cheaper  terms. 

20248.  Rev.  Dr.  Grave  s — Would  you  proceed  to  the  next  point,  if  you  please? — So  far, 
my  remarks  have  generally  applied  to  the  state  of  things  since  my  appointment.  I now 
wish  to  notice. the  small  number  of  pupils  present  in  the  school  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Commissioners  to  Galway.  In  the  year  preceding  I lost  a largo  number  by  the 
removal  of  parents  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thirteen  boys  were  removed  from  this 
cause,  and  I am  very  sorry  to  say  my  absence  from  Galway  kept  several  away  from  the 
school,  in  confirmation  of  which  statement  1 may  mention  that  it  has  exactly  trebled  since 
my  return.  I he  number  present  when  the  Commissioners  visited  the  school  was  ten  or 
twelve. 

20249-  Nine,  I believe — what  is  the  exact  number  at  present  ? — Twenty-seven. 

20250.  Arc  they  all  day  scholars? — All. 

2025 1 . Will  you  proceed  ? — I do  not  think  I have  any  further  observations  to  make,  except 
to  remark  that  all  educational  institutions  are  rather  low  in  point  of  numbers  just  now. 

20252.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  on  that  subject? — None. 

20253.  Have  you  upon  any  other  point? — I hoped  to  have  examined  Mr.  Berwick,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  as  to  the  teaching  in  my  school;  and 
they  would  have  attended  here,  but  the  visitation  of  the  Queen's  College  being  so  near  at 
hand,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  leave  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  them 
have  written  down  for  me  the  result  of  their  examination,  for  they  have  examined  my  pupils 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

20254.  The  Commissioners  will  receive  and  read  the  letters,  but  they  will  not  make 
them  part  «f  their  public  proceedings.  We  might  have  occasion  to  examine  the  gentlemen 
who  have  written  these  letters  upon  oath,  publicly ; and  it  might  not  now  be  convenient 
to  read  these  letters  ? — I would  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
documents  now  before  them. 

20255.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  trouble  the  gentlemen  with 
any  examination. — I should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  get  these  documents,  but  that 
I was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination  of  my  school  by  the  Commissioners. 

20256.  Do  these  communications  refer  to  that  recent  examination  ? — 1 think  two  of  them, 
refer  to  examinations  within  a year  and  a-half.  The  Professor  of  Greek  has  examined  every 
pupil  of  mine  who  has  entered  the  Queen's  College. 

20257.  Do  you  refer  to  pupils  examined  by  the  professors  of  the  Queen’s  College  since  the 
Commissioners  were  in  Galway  ? — I think  the  letter  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  will 
allude  to  one  who  has  been  examined  since  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners. 

20258.  Who  was,  I believe,  in  your  school  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  visited  Gal  way? — 

He  was. 

20259.  The  Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  you  desire  to  have  any 
of  these  gentlemen  examined  as  witnesses,  and  if  you  produce  them  as  witnesses,  of  course  we 
shall  receive  their  evidence  ? — Certainly,  had  I been  at  the  investigation  held  in  Galway,  I 
would  have  produced  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  would  be  a serious  thing  for  me  to  bring  them  up.  I 
could  not  do  so  without  paying  their  expenses,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  could  not  come, 
because  the  visitation  was  so  close.  I am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Nesbitt,  and  Mr.  Berwick 
particularly,  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Killeen’s  examination. 

20260.  Dr.  Andrews — There  is  a difficulty  about  receiving  these  documents  which  you  do 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of.  The  Commissioners  are  certain  that  these  gentlemen  would  not 
state  any  thing  except  what  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  was  correct;  still  we  could  not  receive 
papers  from  some  persons,  and  refuse  to  receive  them  from  others? — I would  myself  prefer 
they  had  been  examined ; and  I can  assure  the  Commissioners,  I could  not  help  feeling 
that  no  proper  examination  into  my  school  could  have  been  instituted  in  the  absence  of  the 
professors  of  the  Queen's  College.  I have  never  sent  a pupil  to  Trinity  College  since  my 
appointment ; so  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  my  teaching,  would  be  from  the 
professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  in  their  absence  no  proper  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at. 

20261.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Have  you  completed  your  statement  ? — I would  wish  to  suggest 
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to  the  Commissioners  a few  measures  which  I think,  if  adopted,  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  school. 

20262.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  hear  these  suggestions  ? — I think,  in  the  present  state 
of  education,  when  the  Indian  service  and  the  Woolwich  gates  are  opened  only  to  pupils  of 
education — I think,  as  the  education  of  all  classes  is  improved  so  much  in  the  shape  of  model 
schools,  that  a classical  and  grammar  school  should  not  be  behind  the  times.  I have  not  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  at  present.  I should  have  a staff  of  masters  of  sufficient 
acquirements  for  the  purpose.  I should  have  one  for  science,  who  should  include  in  his 
department  a knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  science,  and  also  of  mineralogy  and 
geology ; I should  have  one  to  teach  the  modern  languages ; I should  have  an  English 
master  ; and  I should  have  a drawing  master.  I have  a science  master  myself,  but  I would 
like  to  have  one  of  a higher  order.  I would  make  the  exhibitions  that  are  now  in  Trinity 
College  of  real  value,  instead  of  being  worth  almost  nothing  to  the  students.  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  establish  a few  of  real  value,  than  to  have  a large  number  of  very  small  value. 
I believe  £5  or  £6  is  now  the  value  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions ; and  as,  from  the 
nature  of  the  locality  where  T am,  very  few  (hitherto  none)  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  exhibitions,  1 would  suggest  that  some  of  them  might  be  applied  to  supporting  boys 
at  the  school,  to  give  them  the  means  of  getting  a good  education. 

20263.  Are  you  aware  that  any  school-scholarships  of  that  kind  exist  in  this  country  ? — 
Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

20264.  Would  you  not  find  some  scholarships  of  that  kind  in  the  Enniskillen  school  ? — The 
majority  of  scholarships  in  the  Royal  schools  are  smaller  than  when  I was  appointed. 
Another  thing  I would  recommend,  though  it  may  appear  that  I am  making  an  admission 
against  myself,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  is  an  efficient  system  of  inspection.  If  the 
master  be  competent,  his  labours  will  be  appreciated  if  he  does  his  duty  ; and  if  he  is  not 
competent,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  afforded  of  discovering  where  the  deficiency  lies,  and 
of  remedying  it.  Lastly,  I would  propose,  the  establishment  of  a laboratory,  which  should  be 
provided  with  a chemical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

20265.  These  improvements  which  you  suggest  for  the  re-organization  of  the  school,  are 
such  as  are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  competitive  examinations  that  have  been  recently 
instituted  ? — Certainly. 

20266.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  young  persons  to  engage  in  this 
competition  with  success,  unless  such  a staff  of  masters  is  provided  in  the  present  grammar 
school  ? — I think  it  would  be  almost  impossible.  I have  known  some  pupils  who  succeeded 
at  some  of  these  examinations,  but  the  preparation  is  not  such  as  I would  desire. 

20267-  Would  the  expenses  of  this  additional  staff  bo  considerable  ? — Indeed  I think  it 
would. 

20268.  Do  you  think  the  expenses  would  be  so  great  that  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  would  object  to  undertake  them,  or  be  unable  to  bear  them  ? — They  certainly 
would  have  to  re-distribute  the  funds  if  they  did  undertake  the  expenses. 

20269.  Do  you  know  what  the  distribution  of  their  funds  is  ? — T cannot  tell. 

20270.  I moan  as  to  the  expenditure  on  the  grammar  schools  and  English  schoo's  ? — The 
English  schools  consume  much  more,  indeed,  than  the  grammar  schools.  I thins  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  would  be  better  carried  out  by  supporting  the  grammar  schools. 

20271.  In  the  grammar  schools  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,' as  at  present  constituted, 
is  it  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  classics  to  free  pupils? — It  is  not  necessary  : I believe 
I have  pupils  who  do  not  learn  any  classics. 

20272.  You  have  pupils  to  whom  you  give  what  is  called  an  English  education  ? — Yes. 

20273.  Your  object  in  sketching  out  the  plan  to  improve  the  school  by  the  employment  of 
the  enlarged  staff  of  masters  which  you  have  enumerated  is,  to  provide  in  it  a good  classical 
and  English  education-? — An  English  education  of  the  very  best  kind,  combined  with 
modern  languages,  for  those  who  do  not  require  classics. 

20274.  You  propose  to  furnish  facilities  for  obtaining  education  at  the  school,  even  to  such 
persons  as  do  not  afterwards  seek  admission  into  the  University? — Yes. 

20275.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  combine  classical  and  commercial  instruction 
in  the  one  establishment ; or,  in  other  words,  do  you  think  any  insuperable  difficulties  would 

arise  in  consequence  of  the  education  of  a portion  of  the  pupils  in  different  studies  ? There 

might  be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  details ; but  I think  they  might  be  overcome. 

20276.  Do  you  think  that  these  difficulties  as  to  arrangement  would  be  completely 
overcome  by  your  having  a sufficient  staff  ? — I should  not  despair  of  overcoming  them 
completely. 

20277.  Now,  do  you  think  that  a well  organized  and  well  conducted  school  of  that  kind 
would  be  adequately  supported  in  Galway,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  with  reo-ard  to  education 
which  you  have  spoken  of? — I think  it  would  overcome  a great  many  of  the  difficulties. 

20278.  Confining  your  observations  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  at  Galway,  how  would 
you  propose  to  meet  any  difficulties  that  exist  in  connexion  with  the  religious  teaching  in  the 
school  ? — I certainly  should  propose  that  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  any  other 
religion  but  the  one.  I would  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  religious  instruction  of 
others,  but  I would  provide  for  one  system,  and  for  one  system  only. 

20279-  And  you  would  not  make  it  compulsory  on  pupils  of  different  denominations  to 
receive  any  religious  instruction  ? — Certainly  not.  I give  no  religious  instruction  of  any 
kind  to  Roman  Catholics ; I do  to  Presbyterians  and  to  Episcopalians. 

20280.  Might  not  the  objection  still  be  entertained  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  parents  of  other 
denominations,  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was  entirely  under  the  management  of  a Protestant 
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teacher  ? — I think  they  might  certainly  entertain  that  objection.  Still  I think  the  school 
would  have  a better  chance  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  by  the  improvements  I have  Tl 
suggested,  than  it  has  in  its  present  condition.  ...  . G 

20281.  How  would  you  deal  with  this  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  which  is 
given  in  the  charter,  and  which  I have  read  to  you  just  now  ? — That  rule  practically  does 
not  exist  at  all.  I never  heard  of  instruction  being  given  in  Archbishop  Ussher’s  catechism. 

It  was  never  used  in  Drogheda,  where  I was  seven  years,  first  as  pupil,  and  afterwards  as 
master. 

20282.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  rule  being  enforced  ? — Never,  it  certainly  was  never 
enforced  in  my  time. 

20283.  Had  you  Homan  Catholic  pupils  in  the  school  at  Drogheda  ? — Yes. 

20284.  What  system  was  pursued  with  regard  to  their  religious  instruction?— -It  was  not 
interfered  with  ; they  were  allowed  to  attend  the  chapel.  The  Roman  Catholic  boarders 
who  lived  at  a distance  from  the  town,  went  home  on  Sunday,  went  to  chapel,  and  received 
religious  instruction  ; but  it  was  not  interfered  with  during  the  week. 

20285.  Were  the  Governors  cognizant  of  Roman  Catholic  boarders  being  in  the  school?— 

I am  not  aware ; the  boarders  were  not  mine,  but  belonging  to  the  head  master. 

20286.  Have  any  Roman  Catholic  parents  who  objected  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  Protestant  character  of  the  school,  professed  that  they  would  be  contented  to 
send  their  children  if  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  were  appointed  ?— Yes,  they  have. 

20287.  Do  you  yourself  see  any  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as  that?— I have  had 
a Roman  Catholic  assistant  on  three  or  four  occasions ; but  not  to  give  religious  instruction. 

20288.  Did  he  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils?— No;  and  I 
certainly  should  object  to  his  giving  it  at  all  to  those  under  my  control.  Will  the  Com- 
missioners allow  me  to  read  Mr.  Killeen’s  letter,  that  it  may  speak  for  me  ? 

20289.  We  could  not  allow  it  to  be  made  part  of  our  public  proceedings ; but  you  may 
hand  it  in  ?— As  I mentioned  that  the  number  of  pupils  increased  since  my  return,  I may 
also  mention  that  out  of  the  number  I stated  fourteen  are  free,  and  of  these,  three  are  Roman 


Catholics. 

20290.  Dr.  Andrews.— Three  out  of  the  fourteen  ?— Yes ; and  which  three  were 
appointed  by  the  Governors  without  any  knowledge  of  their  religion.  They  did  not  know 
they  were  Roman  Catholics  until  after  their  appointment.  • 

20291.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— What  publicity  have  the  Governors  given  to  the  order  with 
reference  to  the  admission  of  free  pupils?— They  insert  an  advertisement. in  the  Dublin  and 
local  papers.  . . , , 

20292.  And  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions  on  which  iree  pupils  are 
admitted  into  the  grammar  school  at  Galway  are  matters  of  public  notoriety  in  Galway  ? - 
1 think  so.  Since  the  Commissioners  held  their  inquiry  in  Galway  the  Governors  nominated 
five  free  pupils,  four  of  whom  were  nominated  without  reference  to,  and  without  my  know- 
ledge of  their  application.  . , „ 

20293.  And  you  were  not  called  upon  to  report  upon  their  acquirements  by  the  Gover- 
nors? — No.  . , , , , • 

20294.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  examined  by  any  one  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion ? — I believe  not.  I requested  of  the  Governors,  when  they  first  wrote  to  me  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  admit  free  pupils,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  applicants  were  of  such  a class  as  would  swamp  the  school,  being  a class,  unuer  the 
ordinary  attendance;  and  they  did  not  think  proper  to  give  me  that  opportunity,  ihey 
do  not  give  me  any  notice  of  the  application,  until  they  send  down  the  list  ot  names  to  me. 

20295  Is  it  known  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  when  a particular  boy  is  a tree 
pupil  ?— No  one  knows  who  is  free  or  not  free,  save  Mr.  Killeen,  myself,  and  the  Governors. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  of  any  kind  made  with  the  free  pupils.  The  Governors 
have  given  their  silver  medals  to  free  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  others  Tne  highest  rewards 
have  been  obtained  by  free  pupils  without  any  distinction  whatever  being  made. 

20296.  At  what  examinations  are  these  medals  awarded  ? — At  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tion ; they  are  allowed  bv  the  Governors,  one  to  every  twelve. 

20297.  How  long  is  ft  since  a half-yearly  examination  lor  the  awarding  of  medads  has 
been  held?— I do  not  think  they  have  held  one  since  last  year.  I should  have  held  one 
this  Christmas  but  for  the  interruption  caused  by  my  absence ; and  in  the  absence  of  my 
former  pupils,  and  many  new  arrivals,  I did  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  take  any  step 
for  the  purpose.  . . , , ,»  « 

20298.  Previous  to  that  interruption  was  there  an  examination  held  every  nail-year  ( 
Yes,  regularly.  Several  medals  have  been  given.  „ , 

20299.  By  whom  was  the  examination  conducted  ? — By  the  professors  of  the  Queen  s 
College,  or  by  the  masters,  or  by  both.  , , , . e .« 

20300.  Are  the  results  reported  to  the  Governors?— I always  return  the  names  of  those 
who  succeed  to  the  Governors.  . c„  j • 

20301.  Has  this  system  been  instituted  since  you  became  master  or  did  3011  find  it  in 
operation?- The  medal  system  was  adopted  when  I was  master  in  Drogheda ; and Ion  my 
going  to  Galway,  I found  that  no  medals  were  ever  distributed.  I apphed  lor  thmn,  and 
the  request  was granted.  The  subjects  on  which  they  were  to  be  giren  were  left  to  my  own 

d1S.  This  question  relative  to  the  awarding  of  medals  to  pupils  m the  schools  under 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  came  under  consideration  m tile  course  of  the  inquiry  held  a 
Ennis  and  a rule  was  laid  down  tlioro  by  the  Governors,  that  medals  were  to  be  given  m a 

Yol.II. 
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Duuj.ix.  certain  number  of  courses — in  classics,  English,  modern  languages,  and  science? They  never 

The  ErTmns  Smith  ^ down  an.v.rule  fur  mc-  I applied  to  them  lor  information  asTJo  what  course  they  wished 
Grammar  School,  them  to  be  given  in,  and  the  answer  I received  was,  that  the  matter  would  be  left  to  my 
Galway.  own  discretion.  “ 

Eev.J.W.  Ilallowel!.  20303.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  or  observations  to  make?— I have  prepared  a 
statement  of  all  the  free  pupils,  together  with  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  my  school 
since  my  appointment.  . 

20304.  Be  so  good  as  to  hand  it  in  ?— I will  furnish  it  to  the  Secretary. 


Killough  School, 
endowed  by  Judy 
Wurd  and  Mr. 
Hamilton — con. 


Killough  School,  endowed  by  Judge  Ward  and  Mr.  Hamilton  (continued).* 

. ^0o05.  Secretary. — :Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commissioners  held  an  inquiry,  at  Downpatrick, 
into  a school  endowed  under  the  will  of  Judge  Ward.  Al't.cr  the  examination,  Mr.  Despard, 
a gentleman  connected  with  the  school,  wrote  vui  article  in  the  newspaper,  attacking  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  West;  and  stating,  amongst  other  things,  that  ho  did  not  consider 
the  school  as  endowed.  Mr.  West  is  anxious  to  give  some  further  evidence  with  regard  to 
this  school,  considering  that  statement  to  be  an  imputation  on  his  evidence. 


Kev.  S.  M.  West. 


« 


Documentary 

Evidence. 


Rev.  S.  M.  West  sworn  and  examined. 

20306.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Have  you  any  statement  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  with 
regard  to  the  school  at  Killough,  which  is  alleged  to  be  endowed  under  a bequest  of  Judo-e 
Ward?— I have  merely  to  say,  that  Mr.  Despard,  the  agent  of  Lord  Bangor,  attacked  me 
violently  in  the  newspaper  respecting  the  evidence  which  I gave  before  thc'Co’mniissioners. 

20307.  In  making  your  statement,  avoid  personal  reference  as  far  as  possible,  and  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  endowment  ? — I was  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  a statement  of  the  endowed  schools  of  Killough,  one  of  which  was  endowed 
by  Mr.  Hamilton ; and, -in  1837,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  ao-ont  at  the  time 
the  schools  of  Judge  Ward  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  merged  into  one.  The  school  then 
consolidated,  went  on  satisfactorily  until  the  year  1850,  when  I happened  to  differ  with  the 
agent  respecting  the  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed.  I did  not  approve 
of  the  master,  and  I declined  paying  Mr.  Hamilton’s  salary  to  it.  "i  happened  to  state,  in 
my  evidence  before  you  at  Downpatrick,  that  it  was  an  endowed  school,  which  statement 
lias  been  attacked  m a public  letter ; therefore,  in  order  to  prove  that  my  statement  is  true, 
1 wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  school  is  endowed  or  not.  I have  attested  on  oath  before 
the  Commissioners  that  it  is  endowed,  because  I know  that  the'  moneys  of  Jud^e  Ward  have 
been  applied  to  it,  as  also  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  It,  therefore,  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  i have  made  that  statement  false  or  true. 

20308.  [ Secretary . — After  a lengthened  correspondence  with  Mr.  Despard,  he  has  made 
a return  with  regard  to  this  school,  in  which  return  ho  gives  what  he  calls  endowments  from 
land;  but  he  makes  this  return  under  protest,  and  under  the  impression  that  the  school  is 
not  endowed,  lhore  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  endowment  of  52a.  2r.  9p.,  of  land,  called 
Ramsay’s  Holding,  Bangor,  county  Down,  the  net  annual  income  of  which  is  £66  6s.  4 d. 
Mr.  Despard  states  in  his  return,  that  of  this  sum,  Viscount  Bangor’s  schools  in  Killouo-h 
received  £25  in  1853,  being  £10  for  each  school,  and  £5  for  requisites,  under  the  minute 
ot  the  Commissioners  for  Charitable  Trusts  and  Bequests,  dated  27th  February,  1847. 
I he  Commissioners  have  made  inquiry  from  the  Board  of  Bequests  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  £2o  was  paid,  and  the  following  was  the  reply  received  : 


“Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  No.  34,  Lower  Gar- 
diner-streot,  Dublin,  12th  day  of  December  1855. 

“Judge  Ward’s  Charity. 

“ Sir —I  have  laid  before  the  Board  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  November,  in  which  you 
request  ‘a  copy  of  the  extract  from  the  will  of  Judge  Ward,  creating  the  charity,’  and  also 
a statement  ot  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  charity  are  now  allocated. 

• resPect  to  th.e  first  Part  y°«r  application,  I regret  that  the  Board  docs  not  feel 

itseli  at  liberty  to  furnish  such  copies,  which  have  of  late  been  very  frequently  solicited  from 
them  by  various  parties.  They  are  supplied  to  this  Board  at  a rate  considerably  below  the 
regular  charge,  by  the  officers  of  the  Prerogative  Court ; and  it  is  not  conceived  fair  to  those 
officers  to  indirectly  diminish  their  regular  fees  by  making  these  copies  available  to  any  but 
the  Board  itself.  It  may  be  of  use  to  mention  that  ihc  date  of  the  will  is  1749,  June  16. 

“ With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  the  funds,  the  Board  conceives  that  it  would 
probably  not  answer  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry  if  I were  to  limit  my  reply  to  this  single 
point,  and  has  therefore  desired  me  to  furnish  some  additional  information  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  charity.  1 

“ It  was  first  brought  before  the  late  Board  in  183S,  and  a bill  was  then  filed  to  carry  out 
the  chanty.  This  resulted  in  a compromise,  which  was  accepted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Attorney-General,  on  the  5th  May,  1840.  By  this  a sum  of  £339  12s.  8 d.,  besides'  costs, 
was  paid  to  the  Board,  and  the  premises  in  question  were  conveyed  to  them. 

“As  the  original  object  of  the  testator  had  partially  failed  (the  Incorporated  Society’s 
charter  school  having  ceased  to  exist),  a scheme  was  proposed  for  the  application  of  the 
bequest,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  and  practice  of  the  late  Board.  This  was  settled  in 
1843,  and  was  as  follows  ‘ That  a yearly  sum  of  £20  be  applied  to  increase  the  salaries 
* See  Evidence  at  Downpatrick,  Vol.  I.,  p.  514. 
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of  tVie  master  and  mistress  of  Killoug'h  schools,  and  £10  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  master  Dublin. 
of  Ballyrenan  schools.  Tfcrat  a further-  annual  sum  of  £20  be  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  Kii/ou^clwuit 
books  for  these  schools  and  in  apprentice  fees  for  the  children,  and  in  relieving  poor  fisher-  ,m<i0med  by  Judge 

men  and  others  as  occasion  may  require.’ 

“ ‘ That  £300  out  of  the  saving  be  applied  in  building  an  infant  school,  with  residence  tor 
the  mistress,  and  that  an  annual  sum  of  £10  be  allocated  for  her  salary.  The  residue  of  gv°fd”ta,y 
the  fund  and  income  to  accumulate  and  be  applicable  to  repair  contingencies,  &c.’ 

“ It  appears,  also,  that  considerable  delay  was  caused  by  the  minority  of  Lord  Bangor, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to  obtain  a conveyance  of  a proper  site  for  the 
intended  school ; but  that  in  May,  1843,  the  trustees  of  Lord  Bangor  consented  to  build  the 
school  at  their  own  expense,  obtaining  from  the  Board  a promise  of  repayment  upon  Lord 
Bangor’s  coming  of  age,  and  executing  the  required  deeds. 

11  Upon  the  constitution  of  the  present  Board  in  1844,  the  payments  previously  made 
under  the  orders  of  the  late  Board  were  continued  as  arranged  by  it.  By  a consent,  dated 
January  29th,  1847,  signed  by  the  trustees,  the  Board  was  requested  to  somewhat  vary  and 
enlarge  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  This  was  agreed  to  on  thfi  26th  February,  1847 . and  has 
been  since  adhered  to  ; it  is  as  follows  ^ ^ 


To  Killough  schoolmaster,  . 

Do.  mistress, . 

Ballyculter  mistress,  . . 

Purchase  of  books,  &c.,  for  schools, 
Distribution  among  poor,  . 


“ The  sum  is  remitted  to  Captain  H.  Despard,  the  agent  for  the  charity,  and  any  balance 
that  may  remain  is  invested  for  accumulation. 

J £ s.  cl. 

The  source  of  income  are  rents  of  land  in  Bangor, 

in  the  county  down,  gross  amount,  . . . 70  19  0 

Dividends  on^473  8s.  6<Z., three  and  a-quarter  stock,  15  7 8 

£86  6 8 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 

• “ Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ Hercules  M'Dokkell,  Secretary. 

“ To  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission.” 

20309  This  is  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  (Stat.  18  and  19  Vic.,  ch.  59)  under 
which  the  Commissioners  are  acting,  which  defines  what  endowments  are.  ‘‘Endowments 
shall  mean  and  include  the  estates,  lands,  funds,  and  annual  or  other  income  given,  granted, 
or  applied  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  such  schools,  or  for  the  purposes  of  education 
therein”  It  is  perfectly  plhin  that  these  fifty-two  acres  and  £473  are  lands  and  funds 
“ granted  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  education”;  and,  therefore,  Captain  Despard  is 
labouring  under  a misapprehension  of  the  law  in  supposing  these  schools  are  not  endowed ; 
and  seeing  this  he  was  coerced  to  make  the  return  which  he  has  made. 

20310.  [Rev.  S . W.  West. — I have  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  letters  which  set 
forth  certain  particulars  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  endowments.] 

20311  With  regard  to  the  endowment  for  a school  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  was  a question 
as  to  certain  items  of  the  fund.  Mr.  West  was  called  on  by  the  Commissioners  to  produce 
certain  original  letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  which  are  now  produced ; 
and  he  wishes  to  give  them  in  evidence  in  explanation  of  his  former  testimony.] 

Kev.  S.  M.  West  further  examined. 

90319  These  letters  I produce  show  the  items  paid  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  on  foot  of 
this  bequest,  being  £9  4s.  Id.,  £4  19s.  Ud.,  and  £l  7s.  S d.,  as  salaries  to  the  clerk  and 
schoolmaster,  and  poor  money.  There  was  an  arrear  of  interest  accrued  for  twenty-three 
years  on  foot  of  this  bequest,  and  1 hope  the  Commissioners  will  now  see  that  the  statement 
1 made  before  them  at  Downpatrick  is  true.  . . . 

20313  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  Commissioners  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  statement 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact ; the  only  question  in  the  case  was  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  these  bequests  were  endowments  or  not.  At  present,  it  appears  to  us 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are. 
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Dublin,  December  18,  1855. 

Present  .-—Marquess  of  Kildare,  Ohairmam;  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

u JeSS,*,-  AK0ImEa<!«>'  Hewitson’s  Endowment  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords  (continued).* 

''“£u"  sET*  2S3'4j  CufFe.  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners,  has 

produced  this  morning  the  lease  bearing  date  1st  July,  1814,  from  Frances  Roach,  widow, 
Documentary  a"d  tlls  ^.eJ-  J-  E',N:  Molesworth  and  Edward  Molesworth,  Esq.,  to  Patrick  Cnffe.  It 

Evidence.  conveys  all  that  and  those  that  piece  or  plot  of  ground  in  the  town  of  Swords,  described 

in  the  map  attached.  This  map  being  compared  with  the  map  before  the  Court,  it  is  per- 
tectiy  clear  they  are  the  same  premises. 

20315.  Mr.  Hughes— What  is  the  rent  reserved? 

20316.  Secretary.— Yielding  and  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  ; and  the  term  is  during 
the  natural  lives  and  life  of  Edward  Molesworth  and  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Philip  Wilder  and 
Benjamin  Allen  There  is  no  covenant  for  renewal.  The  name  of  Peter  Early  occurs  in 
the  map  attached  to  this  lease,  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  it  occurs  in  the  other  map. 


J"Si'XKr'!'  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin' for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools 
promoting  English  IN  IRELAND  (continued). f 

P^Ire hnd—con.3  203 17-  Secretary.— The  next  case  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  the 

general  question  with  regard  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  Rev.  Richard  Ardill  is  in 
attendance. 


Rev.  Richard  Ardill. 


Rev.  Richard  Ardill  s 


orn  and  examined. 

20318.  Chairman.— What  office  do  you  bold  in  connexion  with  the  Incorporated 
bociefy  ?— 1 am  secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  have  been  an  elected  member 
ot  it  tor  nearly  twenty  years. 

2°319.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  duties  you  have  to  perform  in  connexion  with  that 
society  ?—My  duties  are,  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  and  Committee;  to  make 
payments  as  ordered  by  the  society ; receive  all  official  communications  addressed  to  me 
as  secretary  ; lay  them  before  the  following  Committees  or  Boards ; take  their  opinion  on 
the  several  cases  submitted  to  them ; and  make  the  returns,  as  directed  by  the  Committees 
or  Boards.  ' 

-0320.  When  were  you  appointed  secretary? — In  1842. 

20321.  Who  is  the  treasurer  to  this  society? — The  Bank  of  Ireland. 

20322.  How  often  does  the  society  meet?— On  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in 
the  year,  except  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  when  there  is  seldom  a meeting. 

203.23.  Are  these  meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  are  all  the  members  summoned  to  these 
meetings  ?— All  the  members  in  Dublin  are  summoned  to  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  are  summoned  at 
tlie  ®^ne  time-  There  is  a notice  at  the  foot  of  the  summons,  stating  that  the  Committee 
ot  fifteen  meet  at  twelve  o’clock,  whereas  the  general  BWd  meets  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
same  day. 

20324.  How  many  form  a quorum  ?— Seven,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

20325  Has  a yearly  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer  always 
been  laid  before  the  Board  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  ?— The  Act  of  Parliament 
states  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  but  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  has  been 
substituted.  Then  the  Committees  are  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  arid  the  accounts 
made  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  and  audited  by  the  Committee  of  Account.  A balance  sheet 
is  struck  and  laid  before  the  society,  which,  with  all  the  accounts  of  the  society  according 
to  the  Act  of  1 arhament,  must  he  open  seven  days  for  the  inspection  of  any  member 

20326.  IVIr.  Hughes.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; do  you  mean  the 
charter? — There  are  three  Acts  of  Parliament:  I mean  the  charter  Act. 

^20327-  Mr.  Stephens. — What  Act  of  Parliament  do  you  refer  to? — I refer  to  the  Act  of 
1792,  Geo.  III. 

20328.  Mr.  Hughes  That  is  the  charter,  or  letters  patent,  but  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
— lhere  is  a former  Act  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  1732. 

20329.  Chairman.— Are  these  the  Acts  that  you  refer  to  [Document  is  handed!  ?— Yes  • 
this  is  one  of  them,  but  there  is  another. 

20330.  Is  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  handed  to  you  ? I 

think  there  is  another  beyond  that  Act.  There  are  three  Acts  : one  in  the  reign  of  Geo. 
II.,  which  instituted  the  society;  another  in  1740,  having  reference  to  the  will  of  Lord 
Ranelagh;  and  another  m the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  1792. 

20331.  Mr.  Stephens — Those  instruments  are  letters  patent,  and  not  statutes. 

20332.  Chairman. — Have  you  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  the  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Iifteen  for  this  year? — Shall  I do  so  from  memory? 

20333.  Have  you  done  so  already  ? — I am  not  aware  that  I have. 

20334.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  so  in  writing  ?— The  books  will  show  them  at 
once. 


* See  Evidence,  Vol.  I.,  p.  815,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  42. 


t Vol.  II.,  p.  30. 
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20335.  You  will  do  it  in  writing,  if  you  please.  What  are  the  other  officers  in  con-  Dublin. 
nexion  with  the  Board  ?— -There  is  a clerk,  and  a messenger  who  also  acts  as  hall-porter.  Incorpo^  society 
20336.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  clerk  ? — The  duties  of  the  clerk  are  to  copy  out  the  Dublin  for 
minutes ; enter,  as  directed  by  me,  all  payments,  and  all  matters  connected  with  the  work- 
ing  of  the  society.  In  fact,  his  duties  comprise  every  thing  that  does  not  come  within  the  ' “eland! 
agency  department.  _ . Rev.  Richard  ArdUl. 

20337.  How  many  agents  are  there  in  connexion  with  the  society? — One  agent. 

20338.  Has  he  the  management  of  all  the  estates  of  the  society  ? — The  management 
of  all  the  estates  ; but,  of  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 

20339.  Are  there  no  local  agents  ? — None. 

20340.  Where  do  the  estates  of  the  society  lie  ? — They  are  dispersed  over  fifteen  or 
sixteen  counties.  In  some  places  they  are  small  in  amount,  and  in  some  places  extensive; 
and  in  some  of  these  places  the  agent  is  allowed  to  vary  the  system  in  the  discharge  of  his 

20341.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  society?— My  salary  is  £300  a-year, 
with  a residence  in  the  society’s  house,  and  coals,  and  an  allowance  of  soap  to  keep  the 
house  elean,  and  of  candles  to  keep  it  lighted.  The  allowance  of  the  clerk  is  £90  a-year, 
with  a gratuity  of  £10  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  allowance  to  the  messenger,  or  porter, 
is  £30  a-year,  with  a gratuity  of  £10  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  no  other  officers 
connected  with  the  society. 

20342.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  agent  ? — The  agent  has  five  per  cent,  on  the  rents. 

20343.  What  do  you  mean  by  five  per  cent,  on  the  rents?— He  is  entitled  to  five  per 
cent.,  commission,  on  all  the  rents  he  receives. 

20344.  Is  it  five  per  cent,  on  the  rents  received,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  ? — 

1 rather  imagine  it  is  upon  the  rental.  . 

20345.  Mr.  Stephens.— If  the  rental  of  the  property  were  £300,  and  the  agent  received 
£200,  what  would  be  his  commission  fees  ?— 1 should  suppose  he  would  receive  £ 1 0.  The 
reason  that  raises  any  doubt  in  my  mind  on  the  question,  is  that,  in  some  cases,  there  had 
been  temporary  abatements  made  in  the  rents,  and  I do  not  know  whether  the  agent 
received  his  salary  upon  the  whole  amount,  irrespective  of  the  abatements,  or  upon  the  sum 
received,  exclusive  of  these  temporary  abatements ; but  these  abatements  have  now  been 
discontinued.  . . . . „ 

20346.  But  your  books,  I suppose,  Mr.  Ardill,  will  give  the  required  information  ( Un, 

C^0347-'  What  book  will  give  that  information  ?— The  agents’  books  will  give  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject.  _ _ 

20348.  Have  they  been  returned  to  the  Commissioners  ?— They  have  not.  They  are  very 
voluminous  ; and  he  has  two  clerks  busily  engaged,  at  present,  in  making  out  the  returns 
which  the  Commissioners  required  ; and  I imagine  they  will  be  ready  in  a short  time. 

20349.  Who  is  the  agent  ?— Mr.  William  Pidgeon. 

20350.  Where  does  he  reside  ?— He  resides  near  Templeogue. 

20351.  Is  he  in  attendance? — He  is  in  Dublin,  but  he  has  not  been  required  to  attend 
here  to-day ; but  if  the  Commissioners  require  him,  he  will  be  in  attendance  in  a few 
moments.  I left  him  in  Aungier-street  a short  time  ago. 

20352.  On  what  recognized  system  of  book-keeping  have  your  books  been  kept  ?— 1 kept 
them  in  the  same  way  in  which  I found  my  predecessor  had  kept  them,  which,  I understand, 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  kept,  when  the  society  sent  over  their  accounts,  yearly, 
to  the  office  at  Somerset  House.  . 

20353.  But  you  have  not  exactly  answered  my  question,  which  is— upon  what  recognized 
system  of  book-keeping  have  your  accounts  been  kept?— The  items  are  copied  into  the 
disbursement  book,  which  corresponds  as  to  those  entries  with  the  cash-book ; and  there 
is  a balance  sheet  with  which  those  two  accounts  harmonize. 

20354.  Is  it  not  usual  to  keep  a book  called  a ledger  ?— I suppose  the  ledger  would  form 
a cash-book,  or  something  similar.  I do  not  know  what  entry  could  be  made  in  the  one, 
that  I have  not  made  in  the  other. 

20355.  You  say  you  have  kept  a book  that  is  similar  to  a ledger— am  1 to  take  that  as 
your  answer  to  my  question  ? — That  is  what  I wish  to  convey. 

20356.  If  you  had  kept  a regular  ledger,  could  you  not,  at  any  one  moment,  have 
ascertained  the  pecuniary  position  of  each  trust  of  the  society? — Of  each  particular  school  ? 

20357.  Of  each  trust  ?— The  disbursement  book  shows  that  at  once 
20358.  But  the  disbursement  book  could  only  show  the  expenditure  ? — That  is  all  I have 
to  do  with.  The  receipts  are  belonging  to  the  agency  department.  I do  not  receive 
money,  except  by  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  . 

20359.  But  the  Committee  have  to  deal  with  both  accounts  ?— The  Committee  have 
power  to  audit  the  agent’s  as  well  as  my  accounts.  The  Board  sees  the  bank  book— they 
see  what  money  is  lodged  by  the  agent  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  and  they  then  draw 
their  drafts  accordingly.  , , , , . , . , , ,, 

20360.  Have  you  any  bank-books  by  which  you  could  check  the  entries  made  by  the 
bank  clerks  ?— There  is  the  private  draft-book,  and  the  blocks  of  the  draft-book,  which  are 
required  to  correspond  with  the  bank-book,  and  which  are  half-yearly  examined. 

20361.  Are  they  posted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

20362.  Where? — In  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  book.  . 

20363.  Where  is  that  book  ? — If  you  would  allow  me  to  explain,  I would  explain  in 
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Dublin.  20364.  Where  is  the  book  ? — It  is  not  here. 

incur), <>>ated  Society  , ^0365.  Has  it  been  asked  for  ? The  Committee  of  Fifteen  book  has  not  been  asked  for, 
m Dublin  for  out  it  can  be  here  m a few  moments  if  you  like. 

CSSj 1 2.°366.  We  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  all  the  boohs  respecting  tile  accounts  of  the 

in  Ireland.  society,  Y,  hen  we  asked  for  them  ? — The  cash-book  is  copied  from  the  Committee  book, 
Rev.  Richard  Ardili.  ,.7„° t'ie  receipts  as  well  as  the  Committee  hook. 

[Sccj-eto-j/.— This  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Ardili  to  a letter  addressed  to  him,  as  to 
wlmt  books  he  held— “ I hold  books  of  the  society,  containing  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  Board  and  Committee  of  Fifteen,  together  with  the  cash,  disbursement,  letter, 
and  bank-books,  and  a book  of  miscellaneous  entries.”] 

20368.  No  one  could  have  inferred  from  your  letter  that  the  book  containing  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  Board  and  Committee  of  Fifteen,  had  direct 
!™nj°  Pecumai7  affairs  of  the  society,  especially  when  you  go  on  to  state,  toge- 
4 er11wi.t  l e cas'1  an(l  disbursement  books,  and  book  of  miscellaneous  entries.  What 
would  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  book  show  if  it  were  here  ? — It  would  show  the  several 
proceedings  of  the  society— -the  general  working  of  the  society;  and  there  is  in  it  a con- 
cluding paragraph  to  this  effect: — Signed  a draft  in  favour  of  the  secretary,  on  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  of  ^500,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  or  signed  two  drafts  of  £300  each,  which  drafts 
are„S'e?  in  ,tlie  cash-book  and  bank-book,  which  are  now  before  the  Commissioners. 

-bob  9.  in  what  book  does  the  allocation  of  that  money  appear?— In  the  cash-book.  It 
aPon^A1Ur?e  C,omnilttee  b°ok  first*  and  then  is  copied  from  that  into  the  cash-book. 

20370.  it  a cheque  were  given  in  favour  of  any  other  person  but  the  secretary,  where 
woulc^it  appear '. — I have  not  known  an  instance  of  such  a thing. 

203/1  But  where  would  it  appear  if  the  case  occurred  ?— It  would  appear,  certainly,  in 
'onf-t  n "’  Wlt 1 tke  receipt  of  that  person  in  whose  favour  it  was  drawn. 

203,2.  Have  you  any  Government  stock  account-book  by  which  you  can  show,  at  any 

^ -nT’  Purchf  ° and  saIe  of  stock  ; there  is  always  a minute  to 

that  effect ; it  will  bo  found  in  the  cash-book.  J 

20373.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  that  book  where  you  keep  your  Government 
stock  account,  so  as  to  tell  me,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  ? 
buildin'"3  L>ef°ie  mC  an  entry  tke  sa*e  ot  stock  f°r  the  purpose  of  paying  for  tho  Atlilone 
20  >74.  Is  not  that  a single  entry? — It  is  a single  entry. 

20375.  Upon  the  8th  of  September,  1854,  what  was  the  balance  of  stock  in  favour  of  the 
society:  I am  now  referring  to  the  entry  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention?— I couid 
not  be  able  to  tell  you,  unless  the  whole  stock  under  the  head  of  the  different  institutions 
and  schools  were  added  together. 

20376.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Government  stock  account  in  your  books?— 
JNo  separate  account.  J 

^ 20377.  ILnv  many  accounts  wouM  you  have  to  go  through,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
should  thLk°Ck  °n  t lC  8t  l of  September,  1854,  in  favour  of  the  society  ?— About  four,  I 

203,8  What  are  these  four  accounts  ?— There  is  stock  to  the  credit  of  Boland’s  devise 
a small  sum ; and  there  was  stock  to  the  credit  of  the  Ranelagh  fund,  which  has  been 
al.11s0Jd  out  for  the  building  lately  erected  at  Atlilone;  there  is  some  stock  to  the 
ci  edit  o.  the  1'arra  Institution  in  the  county  Westmeath  ; there  is  some  stock  to  the  credit 
°f  90  57oClvTy  rrrCiyCd  fl0Tm  th?  Kailway  ComPany  for  ground  they  purchased  at  Atlilone. 
-Thai  is  a"7  enl'7  °f ‘hat  kS‘  Caah-b0°k? 

into  fhe'Cwrt  of  ^ ^ B‘°Ck ‘°  °redi‘  °f ‘he S°Ciety  ?-Th°  ent,7  * “paid 

20381.  That  is  an  entry  of  the  dividend  received  on  the  stock ; hut  where  does  the  stock 
appear  does  it  appear  m that  book  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  society  ?— It  appears  in  this 
book  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  H 

K„?°W  w SteP,tm‘— Mr-  Hughes  is  asking  where  is  tho  entry?— Tho  entry  is  in  the 
Boaid  look  of  money  being  paid,  as  reported  by  the  land  agent  of  the  society  ■ and  here  is 
an  entry  of  the  interest  received  on  that  money.  1 

But  have  yon  an  entry  that  shows  any  Government  stock  to  the 
credit  of  the  society  ? — h one,  except  tile  receipt  of  interest. 

. "•  T!”  °”!T  t!“nS  ‘h»‘  represents  upwards  of  £900  stock  in  that  book  is  the  receipt 

of  £14  Is.  interest.  Is  there  any  entry  of  stock  to  the  credit  of  the  society  ? I am 

not  aware  of  any  m this  book  beyond  what  you  find,  and  there  it  is  recognized  ; and  in  the 
purchased?314  b°°k  “ Committe<>  boo,:  18  th<J  report  of  so  and  so,  that  the  stock  lias  been 

20385.  Air.  Stephens.  Yon  stated  that  you  have  an  entry  of  the  stock  in  a minute  of  the 
society  ; but  that  is  not  an  account  with  tho  society  ?— The  minutes  I spoke  of  are  the 
Committee  books  and  the  general  Board  books,  in  which  are  reported  all  Lis  thal  hare 
been  invested  to  the  credit  of  the  society;  and  then  in  the  cash-book  there  is  a recog 
nition  of  receiving  interest  upon  these  sums.  s 

20386.  Me.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ardili,  when  yon  sold  out  £1,000  Government  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  establishment  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  show  me  now 
any  set,  of  entries  by  which  it  appears  there  was  a balance  of  stock  standing  to  the  credit 
* Ida*  a0Ciety  after  tbat  transaction  ? — I can  merely  state  that  there  was  so  much  sold  out 
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20387.  Show  me  where  that  transaction  is  recorded? — I do  not  really  know  how  I 
could  show  it.  It  is  stated  in  the  general  Board  and  committee  books.  If  stock  to  the 
amount  of . til, 000  or  £800  is  sold  out,  it  is  only  by  the  order  of  the  committee  that  it  is 
sold ; and  there  is  a statement  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  and  what  it  is  sold  for  laid  before 
the  society. 

20388.  What  we  want  to  know  is  this — on  a certain  day  the  Board  issues  an  order  for 
the  sale,  we  will  say,  of  £1,000  Government  stock,  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the 
society : well,  the  stock  is  sold,  and  the  sale  of  the  stock  appears  in  that  book  ? — It  appears 
by  the  cash  proceeds. 

20389.  But  where  does  it  appear  what  is  the  balance  of  stock,  after  that  sale  has  taken 
place,  to  the  credit  of  the  society  ? — It  must  appear  in  the  Government  stock  book. 

20390.  That  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland  book  ? — Yes. 

20391.  But  you  have  no  record  of  it  in  that  book  before  you? — I have  no  record  of  the 
balance. 

20392.  And  there  is  no  entry  in  your  books  to  that  effect? — No. 

20393.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  there  any  stock  account  kept  in  the  books? — No  account 
beyond  what  you  have  seen. 

20394.  I want  you  to  refer  to  your  accounts,  and  show  me  what  is  the  amount  of  your 
capital  in  stock  ? — There  is  over  £4,000  in  the  Irish  funds. 

20395.  How  much  in  the  English  funds  ? — In  the  English  funds  there  is  over  £96,000. 
20396.  Mr.  Hughes. — Show  the  Commissioners  any  entries  in  your  books  recording  that 

£96,000  ? — The  only  entries  are  those  that  the  house  of 

20397.  Mr.  Stephens. — It  will  much  facilitate  our  inquiries  if  you  will  answer  from  the 
entries  in  your  books. 

20398.  Mr.  Hughes . — Show  the  entries  in  the  books  ? — I cannot  show  any  entry,  except 
that  the  Bank  of  England  remits  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  the  interest  upon  this  £96,000. 

20399.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  Government  stock  account  in  your  books  ? — No 
separate  Government  stock  account. 

20400.  Are  all  the  entries  as  credits  posted  into  your  disbursement  book,  from  your  cash 
account  book  ? — Yes. 

20401.  Are  the  entries  on  the  debit  side  of  the  cash-book  posted? — They  are  not  in  the 
disbursement  book. 

20402.  Where  are  they  posted  ? — They  are  in  the  cash-book. 

20403.  Are  they  posted  from  the  cash-book  into  any  other  book? — No ; there  is  no 
further  posting.  The  cash-book  is  examined  by  the  committee,  and  posted,  and  there  is 
no  further  posting.  There  is  a credit,  and  there  is  a debit;  one  appears  in  the  general 
disbursement  book,  and  the  other  remains  posted  in  the  cash-book. 

20404.  Why  do  you  find  it  convenient  to  post  the  credits,  and  not  the  debits  ? — We  wish 
to  show  the  expenditure  of  each  individual  school  or  establishment,  and  that  is  shown  at  a 
bird’s-  eye  glance,  when  you  turn  to  it,  in  the  disbursement  book. 

20405.  Why  is  it  not  equally  requisite  to  show  the  credits? — A great  deal  of  money  comes 
out  of  the  general  funds  for  separate  individual  schools,  and  that  is  all  shown  in  the  cash- 
book, which  is  laid  before  the  society. 

20406.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  all  your  accounts  are  made  up  from  your  cash-book  ? — 
All.  There  is  nothing  paid  except  by  the  order  of  the  society,  and  there  are  vouchers  for 
each  payment  produced. 

20407.  Then  the  accounts  appear  in  the  cash-book,  though  not  made  up  from  it?— -They 
appear  in  the  cash-book.  You  may  perceive  every  item  of  expenditure  is  vouched  in  the 
cash-book. 

20408.  It  appears  that  you  have  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  cash-book  to  search  tor 
each  particular  transaction  ? — In  order  to  make  out  the  disbursement,  it  is  so. 

20409.  In  order  to  make  out  the  state  of  the  funds  ? — The  disbursements. 

20410.  Do  the  debits  appear  in  the  disbursement  book? — They  do  not  appear  in  the 
disbursement  book,  but  they  appear  here. 

20411.  Where? — In  this  cash-book. 

20412.  Who  was  it  that  audited  these  accounts? — They  were  audited  by  a committee 
of  five,  appointed  at  the  February  meeting  of  this  year. 

20413.  When  were  the  accounts  last  audited  ? — In  the  summer  after. 

20414.  Who  were  the  auditors  ? — The  committee  of  account,  which  consists  of  the  Rev. 
George  Blacker,  Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Westby. 

20415.  If  I understand  aright  from  the  returns  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners, 
there  is  annually  elected  a committee  of  account,  to  whom  are  submitted  the  accounts  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  society? — Yes. 

20416.  Did  they  ever  audit  the  accounts  in  the  disbursement  book  ? — They  always  look 
at  the  disbursement  book ; it  lies  on  the  table  as  a book  of  reference. 

20417.  Do  they  sign  it  as  an  audited  account? — I think  not  usually. 

20418.  Not  usually — did  they  ever  sign  it? — I cannot  tell  without  referring  to  the 
book.  T 

20419.  Take  the  disbursement  book,  and  show  me  whether  they  audited  it  °r  not.  in 
point  of  fact,  they  only  audit  the  account  between  yourself  and  the  society? — Ihey  also 
audit  the  agent’s  accounts. 

20420  Who  audits  them? — The  same  committee. 

20421.  Take  the  cash  account  of  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  toll  me  by  whom  it  was 
audited  ?— The  Rev.  G.  Blacker,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs.  The  third  member  who  usually 
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attends,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding,  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  was  obliged 
to  be  absent.  I omitted  the  name  of  one  of  the  committee  of  account,  Mr.  Chichester  O’Neill. 

20422.  Then  there  were  only  two  auditors  on  the  21st  of  May? — The  third,  Mr.  Blacker; 
was  called  away,  and  was  not  able  to  attend,  but  he  will  sign  it  when  lie  comes  to  Dublin. 
If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  to  the  former  accounts,  you  will  see  they  are  audited 
by  three ; look  to  the  account  for  the  31st  of  March. 

20423.  [Secretary. — It  is  audited  by  three — the  Rev.  George  Blacker,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stubbs,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker.] 

204^4.  Mr.  Stephens.-. — Have  you  any  accounts  with  the  agent  of  your  society,  by  which 
you  can  ascertain  his  balance  at  any  given  time  ? — I have  not. 

20425.  What  has  the  agent  to  show,  at  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  what  balance  is 
in  his  hands,  or  what  balance  maybe  due  to  him  at  the  close  of  each  year  ? — That  appears 
in  his  accounts,  duplicate  copies  of  which  are  handed  to  me,  and  remain  with  the  society  ; 
the  accounts  are  made  out  in  duplicate. 

20426.  If  there  is  a balance,  in  what  book  is  that  balance  entered  ? — In  the  agent’s  book, 
not  in  mine ; my  department  is  quite  distinct  from  the  agent’s  department. 

20427.  Is  the  agent’s  book  here? — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

20428.  Is  there  an  account  kept  for  the  committee  ? — Except  what  the  books  present. 

20429.  It  appears  that  you  keep  an  account,  that  the  agent  keeps  an  account,  but  no 
account  is  kept  for  the  committee  ? — The  committee  audits  both  accounts. 

20430.  Are  there  any  accounts  kept  except  the  agent’s  account  and  your  accounts — that 
is,  you  keep  an  account  with  the  society,  and  the  agent  keeps  an  account  with  the  society? 
— Yes. 


20431.  Are  there  any  more  accounts? — No  more. 

20432.  Are  the  agent’s  accounts  audited  ? — Yearly  by  the  committee  of  account.  My 
account,  if  you  allow  me  to  explain,  contains  the  particulars  of  all  the  money  entrusted  to 
my  care ; to  see  that  it  is  disbursed  as  directed  by  the  Board,  and  that  vouchers  shall  be 
produced  for  the  expenditure,  is  my  simple  duty.  The  agent  receives  all  the  money. 

20433.  So  far  as  you  are  individually  concerned,  I am  not  impugning  the  accuracy  of 
your  accounts  in  the  slightest  degree ; but  what  I want  to  know  is,  whether  any  account 
is  kept  for  the  society  ? — I do  not  consider  there  is  any  account,  except  what  I have  just 
stated  to  you.  The  agent’s  accounts  are  audited  by  the  committee  of  account ; the  rents 
and  other  moneys  received  by  him,  are  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I have  to  account 
for  the  drafts  drawn  by  the  society  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  committed  to  my  charge 
for  payments.  Perhaps  the  balance  sheet,  which  I ordered  to  be  sent  here  yesterday, 
may  be  considered  as  an  account  between  me,  as  secretary,  Mr.  Pidgeon,  as  agent,  and  the 
society  itself 

. 20434.  From  what  source  do  you  make  up  the  debit  side  of  that  account? — From  the 
different  sums  that  have  been  received — the  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  interest  on 
the  British  and  Irish  funds,  and  the  agent’s  receipts. 

20435  From  what  book  do  you  get  all  those  figures  on  the  debtor  side  of  that  account  ? 
— Some  from  the  cash-book,  and  others  from  the  miscellaneous  disbursement  book. 

20436.  There  is  the  miscellaneous  disbursement  book,  and  will  you  show  me  any  corre- 
sponding entry  ? 

20437.  [i Secretary . — The  balance  sheet  is  founded  on  the  cash-book,  the  disbursement 
book,  and  the  agent’s  accounts.] 

20438.  It  is  made  up  from  the  cash-book,  which  is  before  you,  the  disbursement  book, 
and  the  agent’s  accounts  ; you  have  all  the  property  and  expenditure  of  the  society,  by  this 
account,  laid  in  a bird’s-eye  view  before  you. 

20439.  Have  you  any  book  containing — to  use  your  own  language— a bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  similar  to  that  paper  now  before  you  ? — No  ; this  is  made  out  for 
the  information  of  the  society  as  to  the  state  of  their  finances. 

20440.  Is  not  that  account  made  up  from  searching  through  all  your  books? It  is,  after 

searching  through  all  the  books,  every  item  is  entered  in  it;  there  is  no  item  omitted. 

20441.  VVould  not  a proper  ledger  have  produced  similar  results? — I think  it  would; 
in  my  opinion,  it  would.  I have  nothing  to  say  to  the  agent’s  accounts;  I am  accountable 
only  for  my  own  department. 

20442.  It  is  quite  clear  if  you  had  not  charge  of  the  agent’s  accounts,  you  could  not 
have  made  out  a ledger ; therefore  the  fault  or  blame  rests  with  the  committee.  You 
kept  an  account  with  the  society — the  agent  kept  an  account  with  the  society — but  there 
has  been  no  account  kept  for  the  society,  and  that  is  the  source  of  all  these  difficulties. 

20443.  Mr.  Hughes. — I understand  this  balance  sheet  is  the  result  of  the  disbursement 

book,  the  agent’s  book,  your  own  book,  and  the  cash-book.  Has  it  ever  been  audited  ? 

It  has  been  audited  by  the  committee  of  account. 

20444.  Where  does  it  appear  to  be  audited?— This  account  has  only  just  been  made 
out.  It  is  laid  before  the  society,  and  audited  by  the  committee  of  account. 

20445.  Where  does  it  appear  to  be  audited  ? — My  account  ? 

20446.  Oh,  no;  was  that  balance  sheet  audited? — I am  not  aware;  it  was  signed  and 
laid  on  the  table,  and  examined. 

20447.  But  not  signed  as  an  audited  account  ? — No,  it  was  not ; but  all  the  materials  from 
which  this  balance  sheet  is  made  out — these  were  all  audited  and  signed  by  the  committee. 

20448.  But  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1 854  was  not  audited  ? — No. 

20449.  Was  the  balance  sheet  for  1853  audited?— It  was  not  signed,  but  it  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  not  audited. 
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20450.  Was  any  of  the  balance  sheets  ever  audited? — No ; but  the  materials  from  which  Dublin. 
the  balance  sheets  are  formed  were  audited.  ~~  . 

20451.  Mr.  Stephens. — if  *1  understand  you  aright,  the  disbursements  were  audited,  but  nc°S> Dublin  foTJ 
the  debits  were  not  audited? — My  accounts  were  audited,  the  agent’s  accounts  were  audited,  promoting  English 
and  this  balance  sheet,  which  was  laid  before  the  society,  shows Pi-o<esten^Sc/ioo/s 

20452.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  was  never  audited.  \ean  ' 

20453.  Mr.  Stephens. — Was  that  ever  audited? — It  has  not  been  audited.  In  fact,  Kev-  lciarclAr  1 • 
there  was  no  time  to  audit  the  last  one. 

20454.  Will  that  show  the.  £96,000  in  the  English  funds,  which  is  not  shown  in  your 
account,  or  any  other  account  with  the  society? — It  shows  the  interest  on  that  £96,000. 

20455.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Does  it  show  the  principal? — No. 

20456.  Mr.  Hughes. — Nor  any  part  of  the  property  in  the  Irish  funds? — No. 

20457.  You  stated  a while  ago  that  the  stock  belonging  to  the  society  in  the  Irish 
funds  amounts  to  about  £4,000.  By  the  return  you  have  given  here  it  appears  that  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1855,  £1,563  15s.  8 d.  was  in  the  Irish  funds,  and  no  more.  Will  you 
point  out  to  me  any  page  in  any  book  that  will  show  how  that  sum  lias  been  increased  ? — 

There  are  different  accounts  applicable  to  different  properties,  which  are  specified ; and  if  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  showthemto  the  Commissioners,  they  will  seethe  explanation  of  that. 

20458.  The  question  I asked  was  this,  Mr.  Ardill:  in  the  return  under  date  of  11th  of 
August,  1855,  signed  by  yourself,  I believe,  you  return  £1,563  6s.  8 d.  in  the  Irish  three  . 
and  a- quarter  per  cents. ; would  you  show  me  what  entry  in  any  book  of  the  society  records 
the  existence  of  that  fund?— I must  select  it  from  different  entries. 

20459.  [, Secretary The  entry  Mr.  Ardill  refers  to  is  this:  “To  cash  received  at  the 

Bank  of  Ireland,  a half  year’s  interest  on  three  per  cent,  stock,  to  the  5th  of  October, 

1854,  £25  8s.  Id.”] 

20460.  What  I want  to  know  is : you  said  a while  ago  that  that  stock  has  been  increased 

to  about  £4,000 ? — I said  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  in  the  Irish  funds 

was  about  £4,000. 

20461.  Well  now,  taking  that  statement,  will  you  show  me  any  entry  in  the  books 
recording  the  fact  of  the  Irish  fund  amounting  to  any  sum? — I cannot  do  that. 

20462.  The  object  of  my  question  is — if  these  books  were  kept  properly  there  would  be 
to  the  debit  of  the  society  a certain  amount  of  Irish  stock,  and  there  would  be  then 
corresponding  entries  in  discharge  of  that  by  transfers ; and  that  would  show  the  result  of 
the  funds  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  Is  there  any  such  book?— I have  no 
such  book. 

20463.  How  would  any  gentleman  auditing  these  accounts  ascertain  how  much  stock  was 
to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  the  Irish  funds.  Supposing  I was  now  auditing  these  accounts, 
and  I wished  to  ascertain  how  much  stock  was  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  how  would  I 
ascertain  that  fact?— I think  the  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  see  the  amount  of  interest. 

20464.  I beg  your  pardon,  that  would  only  apply  to  the  entry  of  October,  1854.  Here 
is  a receipt  of  £25  8s.  Id.  by  a calculation,  I would  ascertain,  after  allowing  income  tax 
and  other  deductions,  that  that-£25  8s.  Id. ; was  the  product  of  a certain  amount  of  stock; 
but  from  the  13th  October,  1854,  to  the  present  December,  1855,  what  set  of  books  or  what 
details  could  show  how  that  had  diminished  or  increased  ?— I know  of  no  particular  books. 

20465.  Are  there  any  in  existence? — None  except 

20466.  Do  not  except  what  does  not  do  it?— I have  non&  to  set  it  forth  plainly  before  you. 

20467.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  the  balances  in  your  banker’s  account,  andin  your  own  hands 
at  the  termination  of  the  past  year,  taken  as  portions  of  the  income  of  the  current  year  ? — 

Certainly.  . „ 

20468.  How  could  the  balance  of  the  past  year  belong  to  the  income  of  the  current  year  ( 

— It  is  brought  forward  in  the  account. 

20469.  But  that  is  not  an  income  account? — If  there  be  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
society  on  the  31st  of  March,  that  is  brought  forward  in  the  account  commencing  the  1st 
of  April.  , , „ . o 

20470.  That  is,  the  balances  of  the  preceding  year  are  brought  forward  as  income  tor 
the  current  year  ? — As  cash  for  the  current  year. 

20471.  Is  it  then  called  income  for  the  current  year  ? — I should  suppose  it  is. 

20472.  Is  it  called  income  ? — I think  so.  It  is  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
present  year.  _ . , , . 

20473.  There  is  the  following  clause  in  the  charter  of  Geo.  II.: — i rovided  always, 
and  we  do  hereby  expressly  declare  our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  society  to  diminish  their  capital  stock,  arising  from  the  annual  rent  or 
inoome  of  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  annuities,  pensions,  tithes,  or  other  heredita- 
ments, whereof  they  shall  at  any  time  be  seized  or  possessed,  by  gift,  purchase,  or  devise ; 
but  they  shall  confine  their  expenses  yearly  to  such  annual  rent,  or  income,  and  to  sucli 
sums  of  money,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  shall  from  year  to  year  be  subscribed  or  given  to 
them,  or  the  interest  and  profits  thereof.”  Has  the  language  o f that  charter  been  altered 
or  qualified  by  any  subsequent  charter  ?— I am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

20474.  If  it  bo  in  force  at  the  present  moment,  how  do  you  justify  the  taking  ot  tiie 
balance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  dealing  with  it  as  income  of  the  current  year . W hy  do 

you  not,  in  other  language,  make  the  balance  of  the  year  capital  ?— I suppose,  because  it  is 
required  for  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year.  . ..  . , , 

20475.  You  are  bound  by  your  charter  to  confine  yourself  within  certain  limits ; but 
you  have  gone  beyond  them,  because  you  take  the  balance  of  the  preceding_year,  and 
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you  put  it  down  as  income  for  the  current  year,  and  spend  them  both.  Now,  I want  to 
know  why  you  do  not,  when  you  have  a balance  in  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year,  make 
capital  of  it? — Why  is  the  balance  not  funded  ? 

20476.  Yes  ? — I cannot  tell  that.  The  statute,  I suppose,  was  overlooked,  or  considered 
obsolete.  The  charter  of  Geo.  II.  was  in  some  cases  repealed,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
that  clause  was  repealed.  The  charter  of  Geo.  II.  stated  that  the  society  should  not  possess 
property  exceeding  £2,000  a-year  in  lands,  I believe.  Then  in  a subsequent  reign  there 
was  permission  given  to  hold  land  to  the  amount  of  £5,000.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
clause  you  refer  to  was  repealed. 

20477.  You  have  stated  that  annual  balance  sheets  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  placed 
before  the  committee  annually? — Yes. 

20478.  Where  are  those  balance  sheets  entered  in  your  books? — They  are  not  entered 
in  the  books.  They  are  extracted  from  the  books,  and  they  are  preserved. 

20479-  Have  you  such  balance  sheets  in  your  office? — Yes.  Perhaps  you  would  allow 
me  to  remark,  with  reference  to  the  balance  which  appeared  to  the  credit  of  the  society 
on  foot  of  my  account  of  31st  of  March  last,  that  it  was  money  that  I expected  would  have 
been  called  for  in  the  month  of  March ; it  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenditure 
of  the  new  building  at  Athlone ; but  the  builder  did  not  perform  his  work  as  expeditiously 
as  he  promised,  and  the  architect  did  not  certify  for  him.  There  had  been  a building 
committee  appointed,  who  were  authorized  to  pay  the  builder  as  soon  as  the  committee  was 
entitled  to  the  money ; but  delays  occurred,  and  the  money  was  not  paid  until  after  the 
termination  of  that  year.  Now  it  would  place  the  society  in  a difficult  position,  having 
directed  the  buildings  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  builder  not  having  called  for  his 
money  in  time,  if  that  money  had  been  funded.  I suggested  to  the  committee — “Here  is 
this  balance,  I will  fund  it  if  you  like.”  They  said — “ If  you  fund  it,  we  will  only,  perhaps, 
be  obliged  to  sell  out  the  stock  to  pay  the  builder.  We  do  not  know  how  soon  the  build- 
ing may  be  completed,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  it  in  our  hands,  to  pay  the  man,  when  the 
building  is  finished.”  It  would  have  placed  the  society  in  a difficult  position,  if  that  money, 
which  .was  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  builder,  had  been  funded  when  he  called  for  it. 

20480.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  made  out  these  balance  sheets  annually  ? — I think 
I have  them  for  five  or  six  years. 

20481.  Why  did  you  not  make  them  out  from  1844  to  1849? — Indeed,  I cannot  say 
whether  they  existed  then  or  not.  There  was  a delicate  man  in  the  office  at  that  time 
acting  as  clerk,  and  1 cannot  say  whether  he  made  out  the  balance  sheets  or  not ; but  I 
know  the  accounts  were  annually  submitted  to  the  committee  of  account,  and  laid  before 
the  society  at  their  annual  meeting. 

20482.  What  accounts  ? — Those  accounts  which  are  now  before  you — the  cash-books, 
and  the  disbursement  book. 

20483.  Were  the  balance  sheets  annually  supplied  ? — I am  not  aware ; I cannot  say  that 
the  balance  sheets  were  supplied  every  year. 

20484.  May  we  take  it  as  a fact,  that  from  1844  to  1849  there  were  no  balance  sheets  ? 
— That  is  a difficult  question. 

20485.  Mr.  Hughes. — Surely  you  said  a while  ago  you  had  the  balance  sheets  for  any 
time  they  are  in  existence.  If  they  exist,  are  they  not  in  the  office? — It  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  look  over  them,  to  tell  you  whether  I had  them,  or  had  them  not,  for 
the  period  required  ; but  to  say  I have  them  uninterruptedly  since  the  year  1842, 1 would 
not  hazard  the  assertion.  I have  them  for  some  years  past,  and  the  Commissioners  can 
have  them,  if  they  please. 

20486.  Mr.  Stephens. — Have  you  any  account  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society, 
showing  the  value  of  their  property,  and  the  balance  due,  if  any,  by  the  agent? — I have  not. 

20487.  Has  the  committee  any  such  account  ? — No  ; except  the  agent's  accounts,  which 
show  the  balances,  if  any,  that  are  due  upon  the  several  estates. 

20488.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  account  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  society  ? — Except  the  account  of  the  agent,  which  shows  them,  I believe,  pretty 
plainly. 

20489.  Have  you  any  stock  account  for  the  agricultural  farms,  showing  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  stock  and  farming  produce  ? — Yes. 

20490.  Where  is  it  to  be  found? — You  will  find  the  particulars  in  the  disbursement  book. 

20491.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  any  particular  entry— take  the  Farra  property; 
does  the  account  under  that  head  contain  any  entries  but  disbursements  ? No. 

20492.  Have  you  any  book  that  does?— The  cash-book  contains  any  receipts  that  may 
have  been  had. 

20493.  Are  they  posted  ? — They  are  posted  in  the  cash-book. 

20494.  They  are  entered  in  the  cash-book,  but  not  posted  into  any  ledger  ? No. 

20495.  How  can  you  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  upon  your  transactions  with  respect  to 
the  Farra  farm? — By  adding  up  the  whole  expenditure,  and  then  all  the  receipts. 

20496.  Tell  me,  from  your  books,  what  was  the  profit  or  loss  by  that  establishment  in 
1854  ? — It  did  not  exist  in  1854. 

20497.  Take  any  time  when  it  did  exist? — I could  not  make  it  up,  except  I totted  up 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  account,  and  totted  up ‘the  whole  of  the  other. 

20498.  Is  the  disbursement  totted  up  ? — It  appears  in  the  cash-book,  but  not  added  up. 

20499.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  March,  1851,  the  expenditure  on  the  Farra  school  was 
£1,275  Is.  8d. ; what  are  the  receipts  from  the  Farra  school? — I should  go  to  the  cash- 
book to  ascertain. 
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20500.  Mr.  Stephens.— Your  accounts  indicate  that  you  have  kept  a one-sided  ledger  ? Dublin. 
—All  the  moneys  I have  received  are  accounted  for.  incorporated  Society 

205G1.  Mr.  Hughes. — Mr.  Ardill,  suppose  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  meet  m the  month  of  ,#  Dublin  for 
March,  1851,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  deciding  whether  the  Farra  estab-  %°"l0‘in? ' 
lishment  should  be  continued  or  not,  the  disbursement  book  will  show  an  expenditure  of  r° tn  Ireland. 

£1,275 ; but  will  any  part  of  it  show  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  continue  it  or  not  ? Kcv  Ricliar(j  Ar(1-,n. 
— That  book  will  not. 

20502.  Will  any  other  book,  by  any  set  of  entries,  confined  to  the  Farra  establishment, 
do  go  ? — Not  confined  to  the  Farra  establishment. 

20503.  Then,  the  process  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  expedient  to.  continue  the  estab- 
lishment or  not  should  be  this — to  extract  from  the  cash-book  the  items  that  have  been 
applied  to  the  Farra  establishment  ? — Yes. 

20504.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  committee  should  have  to  post  a regular  set  of  books  ? 

— Precisely. 

20505.  And  that  would  be  the  business  of  the  committee  ? 

20506.  Mr.  Stephens. — Can  you,  from  your  books,  tell  me  what  was  the  profit  or  loss,  in 
respect  to  your  transactions  with  the  Farra  farm,  for  the  year  1853  ? — The  books  will  tell. 

20507.  State,  will  you  ? — I should  have  to  extract  it  from  the  cash-book. 

20508.  Mr.  Hughes.— That  is,  you  will  have  to  post  your  books?— Yes. 

20509.  Mr.  Stephens.— Does  it  not  show  an  irregular  system  of  keeping  accounts, 
that,  in  order  to  ascertain  your  profit  and  loss  upon  the  transactions  of  1 853,  in  respect 
to  the  Farra  farm,  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  over  all  the  books? — I would  be  obliged 
to  do  so.  . 

20510.  Do  you  call  that  a regular  system  of  keeping  accounts? — I think  there  could  be 
a better  system.  . 

20511.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  not  perceive,  Mr.  Ardill,  that  no  committee  could  audit  the 
accounts  with  such  materials  before  them.  If  we  were  now  called  upon  to  audit  these 
accounts,  our  business,  instead  of  checking  them,  would  be  to  post  them.  The  auditors 
mav  have  the  means  of  making  up  the  accounts,  but  they  have  not  the  means  of  auditing  ? 

I admit,  in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  you  and  the  other  Commissioners,  that 

it  would  be  much  better  to  have  these  accounts  kept  separately,  in  a separate  ledger ; 
and  I will  suggest  to  the  society  to  do  so.  It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  I think, 
and  save  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

20512.  Mr.  Stephens. — I perceive  the  rental  of  the  two  estates  exceeds  £6,000  per  annum; 
do  you  keep  an  account  of  these  estates,  showing  the  total  rents  received,  the  amount  of 
cash  deductions,  and.  the  arrears  due  by  tenants  ? — I do  not ; the  agent  does ; it  is  not  in 
my  department ; my  duty  is,  to  attend  to  the  directions  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and 
the  general  Board;  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  to  account  for  moneys  that  come  into 
my  charge,  and  to  produce  vouchers  for  the  payments  ; that  is  my  business ; but  it  is  not 
my  business  to  audit  the  agent’s  accounts  ; they  are  audited  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  society  for  the  purpose. 

20513.  So  far  as  your  accounts  with  the  society  are  concerned,  1 have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  make  against  them  ; they  appear  to  be  very  regularly  kept— and  kept  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  diligence ; but  what  I complain  of  is,  that  there  has  been  no  account 
kept  for  the  society ; and  if  there  was  no  account  kept  for  the  society,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  have  these  accounts  properly  audited;  and  whoever  audited  these  accounts,  did 
not  do  their  duty.  ~ 

20514.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Mr.  Ardill,  at  the  inquiry  held  before  the  Commissioners 
yesterday,  a statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  was,  in  some  instances,  extravagant.  I wish  to  ask  some  questions  with  reference 
to  that  point.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  is  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred 
each  year  under  the  head  of  “ Society’s  House  ?”— It  is  about  £300,  which  includes  the 
rent.  I should  observe  that  the  rent  of  the  house  is  £200,  late  currency ; then  the  other 
expenses  make  up  about  £300,  all  of  which  is  stated  in  the  disbursement  book. 

20515.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  items  and  the  outlay  for  one  year  . Will 

you  allow  my  clerk  to  read  them  ? 

2053  6.  If  you  please.  Take  the  last  year  for  which  they  are  made  up. 

20517.  [Mr.  Hughes. — Take  the  year  1853  or  1854  ? — The  book  is  made  up  to  18o5. 

20518.  The  following  items  from  the  disbursement  book,  commencing  April  5th,  18o4, 
and  ending  March  29th,  1855,  are  read: — 


ICO*.  , 

April  5 th,  By  cash  to  James  Siangan  for  bog  wood  supplied,  . . 

„ 12th,  „ Income  Tax  on  Society-house  for  year  ended  20th 

March,  1854,  ..-••• 
„ 18th,  ,,  Parish  Clerk,  fee,  due  Easter,  1854, 

„ 20th,  „ R.  Hoey,  for  25  tons  of  coal  for  year  to  end  25th  June, 


June  9th, 
„ 12  th, 
„ 30th, 


1854,  . . • • ; 

„ Wm.  Evans,  for  painting  exterior  of  windows,  whitewash- 
ing hall,  passages,  stables,  &c.,  . • • 

„ Jane  Charters,  for  caring  Society-house  and  cleaning 
oflices  during  quarter  ending  24th  June  1854, 

„ Parish  Cess,  made  Easter,  1854, . . • • 

„ James  Lord,  for  sweeping  before  Society-house  and  m 
York-row,  for  13  weeks  ended  29th  June,  1854, 
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185 5. 

July  20th, 


Aug. 

5th, 

Sept. 

6th, 

9th, 

Oct. 

7th, 

Nov. 

16tb, 

Dec. 

2nd, 

18th, 

30th 

18th, 


By  Sun  Fire  Office,  one  year’s  premium  of  insurance  against 

fire,  due  24th  June,  1854,  to  end  24th  June,  1855,  . 122 
Do.,  the  like  on  household  goods,  for  same  period,  . 123 
„ Cash  to  Mr.  Fairclougli  for  winding  and  repairing  clock, 

for  year  ended  25th  June,  1854,  . . . 131 

„ Simmons  and  Walpole,  for  towelling,  &c.,  supplied  for 

offices,  . . , 244 

„ Wm.  Evans,  for  glazing,  cleaning  house  and  offices  on 

sundry  occasions,  cleaning  windows,  <tc.,  to  this  date, . 336 
„ Jane  Charters,  for  takingcare  of  Society-house,  and  clean- 
ing offices,  duriug  quarter  ended  24tli  September,  1854,  347 
„ James  Lord,  for  sweeping  before  Society-house  and  in 
York-row  for  13  weeks  ended  29th  September,  1854,  . 

„ James  Mangan  for  a load  of  bog-wood  supplied, . . 399 

„ Robert  Smyley,  for  smith  work,  ....  405 
„ L.  A.  Bryan,  for  articles  of  ironmongery,  brushes,  mats, 

&c.,  supplied,.  ...  . . . 431 

„ Jane  Charters,  for  taking  care  of  Society-house,  and  clean- 
ing offices,  during  quarter  ended  24th  December,  1854,  437 
,,  James  Lord,  for  sweeping  before  Society-house  and  in 
York-row  for  13  weeks  to  29tli  December,  1854, 

„ Robert  Hoey,  for  25  tons  of  coal  supplied,  for  year  endino- 
25th  June,  1855,  at  18s.,  . . , ? 441 


1855. 

Jan.  17th,  „ James  Mangan,  for  a load  of  bogwood  supplied, . . 462 

„ 18th,  „ Income  Tax  for  year  to  end  20th  March,  1855,  . . 464 

„ 20th,  „ R.  Smiley,  for  repairs  to  locks  and  keys,  . . 432 

March  10th,  „ Consolidated  Rates  for  the  year  1855,  viz. — Sewer  Rate' 
Police  Tax,  Grand  Jury  Cess,  Poor  Rate  at  3s.  per  £, 
Improvement  Rate,  Pipe-water  Rent,  &c.,  . ’ 630 

„ 13th,  „ James  Mangan,  for  a load  of  bogwood  supplied, . . 635 

(See  entry  on  next  page,  269.) 

„ 29th,  „ L.  E.  Foot,  Esq.,  half-year’s  rent,  due  25th 

March,  1855,  ....  £92  6 2 

Less  income  Tax  on  premises  (York-row 
included)  for  half-year  ended  25th  March, 

1855,  . . . . : 3 10  7 


» » » Jane  Charters,  for  taking  care  of  Society-house  and  clean- 
ing offices,  for  quarter  ended  24th  March,  1855,  . 694 

„ „ „ Cash  to  James  Lord, for  sweeping  before  Society-house  and 

in  York-row,  during  13  weeks  ended 2 9th  March,  1855, 

» » » Simmons  and  Walpole,  for  rubbers,  dusters,  and  towels 

for  offices,  supplied  in  December,  1854,  . . 706 

» >,  „ L.  E.  Foot,  Esq.,  half-year’s  rent,  due  29  th 

September,  1854,  . . . £92  6 2 

„ „ „ Poor  Rate,  May,  185 4,  at  Qd.  (being 

a supplemental  rate),  . .£170 

» „ „ Income  Tax  for  year  ended  March, 

1854,  at  Id.,  and  for  half-year, 
as  above,  at  Is.  2d.  (being  total 
amount  paid  on  premises  in  Aun- 
gier-street  and  York-row  for  said 
period),  . . .712 


8 8 2 


(See  entry  in  Cash-book,  of  25th  January,  1855.) 

„ „ Supplemental  Poor  Rate,  made  29th  May,  1854,  at  6d., 

(see  entry  of  30th  September,  1854,  in  cash-book),  . 346 
„ „ A.  Haughton,  for  repairs  to  window  blinds  and  removing 

the  hangings  (see  entry  in  cash-book,  of  18th  Dec.  1854)  433 


»,£  s.  d. 

3 14  3 

0 15  9 
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0 16  4 

3 17  10 

3 18  0 
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8 17  9 

3 18  0 

0 13  0 
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0 12  0 
3 13  6 
0 4 0 

23  3 9 
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88  15  7 
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0 13  0 

1 0 3 


83  18  0 

1 11  6 
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£306  18  8] 

20519.  You  bear  in  mind  that  of  that  £306  18s.  84  there  are  £200,  late  currency, 
payaMe  in  rent  to  Mr.  Foot ; but,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Ihere  being  an  extensive  rere  to  the  house,  the  society,  some  years  ago,  thought  it  expe- 
S,t0-rertthlSrerlt0  SOme?e;and  t,ieY  cut  off  the  end  adjoining  Whitcfriar-street,  and 
> rM1*  W°  wiS-eS’  ie  rT*  of  wildl  is  receiTed  bJ  tb«  “Sent,  which  is  in  some  measure 
on  am.  *^*tta.KfenSlt5e’  1 tbmk  ‘he  houses  produce  a sum  of  nearly  £50  a-year. 
dUoJO.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— Have  you  any  recollection  what  it  cost  to  build  them  ?— I 
have  not ; they  were  built  several  years  before  I was  connected  with  the  society  ; but  of 
course,  that  can  be  ascertained.  J 

is  a lease  foiM3v  r*  ^ tenure  by  wbicb  tbe  society  holds  the  house  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  it 

radnS2'  f & cbars<?’  th®  rent  of  the  house,  fixed  on  the  society  by  deed,  and 
reduction,  m that  respect,  is  placed  beyond  its  power?— It  is  held  by  lease.  This  house 
tor  which  we  pay  so  much,  is  valued,  I think,  at  £53  under  the  valuation,  and  I was  anxious 
ol  course,  to  relieve  the  society  from  the  payment  of  nearly  £200  a-year,  if  possible.  I 
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should  state  also  that  the  house  is  given  me  as  a residence,  but  I would  prefer  a residence  Dubus. 

in  a more  wholesome  place,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  However,  I did  all  in  my  power  

to  part  with  the  house,  but  the  proprietor  told  me  he  could  make  no  reduction,  as  he  I"c0^>0£a^  SfCiciy 
held  it  under  settlement.  The  only  way  we  should  be  likely  to  get  rid  of  it  would  be,  by  promoting  'English 
some  person  taking  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a large  commercial  establishment ; or  Protestant  Schools 
else,  in  the  event  of  the  projected  plan  being  carried  out  of  making  a street  from  York-  «» Ireland. 
street  to  St-  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  on  to  Francis-street,  so  as  to  connect  the  south  with  the  Rev-  K,c1iard  ATdill. 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  city.  Except  by  either  of  these  means,  I do  not  see  any  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  the  house.  I have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  for  this  purpose,  short 
of  proposing  to  purchase  it. 

20523.  Of  the  £306  18s.  8 d.,  just  now  stated  as  having  been  the  total  amount  of  the 
house  expenditure,  £182  of  the  present  currency  was  paid  in  the  shape  of  rent?— Yes ; 
and  there  is  the  large  sum  of  £23  3s.  9 d.  for  taxes. 

20524.  After  deducting  the  charges  that  are  payable  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  what  do 
you  suppose  to  be  the  amount  of  the  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  ? — 

Something  very  trifling  indeed.  There  is  Is.  a-week  paid  to  a man  for  sweeping  before 
the  door ; and  there  are  6s.  a-week  paid  to  a person  who  cares  the  house  and  cleanses  the 
offices ; and  there  is  occasionally  an  outlay  of  12s.  for  bogwood,  as  you  perceive. 

20525.  The  registrar  living  in  the  house  is  allowed  fuel  ? — I am  nominally  resident  in 
the  house ; I am  there  every  day  in  the  week  except  Friday ; and  I sleep  there  occasionally 
during  the  week ; but  there  is  no  officer  resident  in  the  house.  The  agent  of  the  estate 
has  an  office  in  the  house ; and  the  society,  of  course,  holds  its  Board  meetings  there.  The 
rest  of  the  house  is  mine,  as  a residence,  and  it  was  computed  as  part  of  my  salary  when  I 
was  appointed. 

20526.  You  have  already  mentioned  the  amount  of  your  salary  and  allowances — what 
arrangement  is  made  respecting  the  payment  of  small  outgoings  ? — I keep  an  incidental 
book,  in  which  I enter  postage  stamps,  and  matters  of  that  kind ; I submit  this  to  the 
committee  of  account,  who  examine  it. 

20527.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  society  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  holding  its 
office  in  that  house,  it  would  be  possible,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  diminish  the 
annual  outgoings,  under  the  head  of  management  and  office  ? — I think  not.  I would 
be  glad  the  Commissioners  would  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  but  one  clerk  allowed;  and  if 
he  was  not  a person  of  considerable  ability,  and  untiring  industry,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duties.  Though,  nominally,  four  o’clock  is  the  hour  for  closing  the  office,  he  is 
frequently  required  to  work  until  ten  o’clock  at  night.  The  only  other  officer  i3  a porter, 
who  opens  the  door,  and  also  acts  as  messenger.  The  only  saving  which  could  be  made, 
was  that  which  I contemplated,  and  which  I wish  to  effect;  namely, parting  withthehouse,  and 
getting  one  elsewhere,  in  a more  convenient  and  healthful  situation,  at  perhaps  half  the  rent. 

20528.  Does  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  superintend,  in  any  way,  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  society,  or  are  they  left  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  committee  of  account  ? — The 
Committee  of  Fifteen  order  and  direct  every  expenditure;  and  the  committee  of  account 
have  no  further  power  than  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

20529.  Then  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  account  is  more  to  audit  than  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  ? — It  is  their  duty  to  audit,  not  to  regulate  the  expenditure.  For  instance,  if 
any  individual  member  of  the  committee  of  account  found  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  which 
he  disapproved,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  reject  that  item,  if  it  had  been  previously 
ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

20530.  How  is  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  selected  ? — It  is  chosen  out  of  the  members  of 
the  society  each  February. 

20531.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  how  the  selection  is  made? — In  the  mode  pointed 
out  by  the  statute  which  you  have  before  you. 

20532.  That  is  by  ballot  ?— By  ballot.  By  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  the  president  and 
vice-president,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the  committee  of  account,  the  secretary,  and  the 
treasurer,  are  all  selected  by  ballot. 

20533.  Are  there  any  other  sub- committees  subordinate  to  the  general  governing  body, 
besides  the  committee  of  account  ?— There  is  not,  unless  occasionally  there  is  a sub-com- 
mittee appointed  for  a particular  purpose.  For  instance — while  the  Athlone  buildings  were 
in  progress  of  erection,  there  was  a sub-committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  going  down 
to  inspect  them,  and  seeing  that  they  were  being  carried  on  as  directed.  This  committee 
always  availed  themselves  of  their  visit  to  these  buildings  to  examine  the  children  in  the 
school.  It  consisted  of  three  members,  myself,  and  the  agent.  The  three  members  were 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blacker,  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  and.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs. 

20534.  How  are  sub-committees  of  the  kind  in  general  selected ; is  the  selection  left  to 
any  individual,  or  to  the  general  body? — I think  the  selection  is  generally  made  of  persons 
who  find  it  most  convenient  to  go  to  such  a distance,  or  who  may  he  most  conversant  with 
building,  or  the  particular  duties  for  which  they  are  appointed.  They,  are  not  often 
appointed,  as  I remarked  before.  There  was  another  committee  which  was  established 
some  years  ago,  (the  Santry  committee),  while  the  building  was  being  erected  at  Santry, 
but  as  soon  as  the  building  was  completed,  that  committee  was  dissolved.  In  like  manner 
the  committee  that  went  down  last  summer  to  inspect  the  buildings  at  Athlone,  as  soon  as 
the  works  were  completed,  and  the  builder’s  account  discharged,  was  dissolved,  and  at  an 
end.  There  is  now  no  sub-committee. 

20535.  Are  the  names  of  the  persons  that  are  proposed  to  act  on  such  sub-committee,  ever 
discussed  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  prior  to  their  ultimate 
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Dublin.  appointment? — They  never  are.  It  is  merely  a committee  for  a temporary  and  special 

Inaor  >i, rated  Sucieh  PurPose>  and  its. labours  perhaps  terminate  in  a few  months  or  weeks. 

" in  Dublin  for  ' 20536.  What  steps  are  taken  to  secure  an  examination  and  inspection  of  the  schools  ? — 

promoting  Dnijlish  They  are  inspected  by  visitors,  and  an  annual  deputation  from  the  society. 

Proiestaiu^cliools  20537  What  steps  are  taken  previous  to  the  appointment  of  this  deputation  ? — At  the 
Itev  Richard  Ardill  mee^nS  *n  February,  when  these  committees  to  which  I have  alluded  are  appointed,  the 
deputation  for  the  ensuing  year  is  appointed ; and  their  office  is  to  visit  all  the  schools,  and 
all  the  institutions  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  houses,  and 
so  on ; to  examine  the  children,  and  to  admit  a certain  number  of  children  who  may  present 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  several  schools. 

20538.  Do  you  think  that  this  appointment  of  an  annual  deputation  is  sufficient  to  secure 
a suitable  examination  into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  schools? — I think  it  is,  when 
you  bear  in  recollection  that  w'e  have  an  efficient  officer  on  the  spot,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  institution  weekly,  to  catechise  the  children,  and  examine  all  the  details  of  the 
establishment ; to  see  all  the  accounts  which  are  about  to  be  transmitted  to  the  society, 
and  vouch  for  their  correctness;  and  to  recommend  any  works  that  may  be  expedient,  and 
which  the  master  may  suggest.  The  catechist  is  not  merely  our  officer  as  regards  cate- 
chetical instruction,  but  he  is  our  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  establishment  is 
properly  kept  in  all  its  departments,  and  that  the  expenditures  are  fair  and  reasonable.  If 
such  an  officer  were  not  on  the  spot,  1 should  think  that  the  visit  of  the  deputation  once  a 
year  would  not  be  sufficient ; but  there  are  other  occasions  on  which  a deputation  goes  down, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  members,  who  inspect  the  schools,  and  examine  the  children,  and 
also  report  on  the  state  in  which  they  find  them ; which  reports  are  submitted  to  the 
society. 

20539.  Is  notice  given  of  the  intention  of  the  annual  deputation  to  visit  each  particular 
school? — Oh,  yes ; there  is  notice  given  for  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  two  months  preceding,  in 
order  that  the  master  of  each  institution  may  give  notice  to -all  parties  who  are  to  be  sent 
in  as  candidates  for  the  different  scholarships ; but  as  regards  the  individual  visits  which  I 
occasionally  make,  I never  give  any  notice,  because  I alw'ays  expect,  and  1 am  happy  to  say, 
have  almost  invariably  found  the  institution  or  school  in  a presentable  state,  that  is,  in  good 
working  order,  and  therefore  I never  give  any  notice  of  my  intention  to  visit  any  of  the 
•schools. 

20540.  In  fact,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  schools  should  be  from  time  to  time 
visited  without  any  notice  of  an  intention  to  inspect  being  previously  given  ? — I think  it  is 
desirable,  and  always  thought  so. 

20541.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a number  of  gentlemen  will  always  be  procured  of 
sufficient  ability  and  experience  to  conduct  the  examinations,  and  who  will  devote  their 
time  to  that  labour  gratuitously,  as  they  do  at  present  ? — I should  hope  so.  There  is  a 
lively  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Incorporated 
Society,  perhaps  at  personal  inconvenience,  and  certainly  after  a great  deal  of  labour,  in 
preparing  the  course  of  examination;  and  they  discharge  their  duties  most  conscientiously. 

20542.  How  long  has  this  system  of  inspection  been  in  operation? — It  commenced,  I 
think,  immediately  after  my  appointment  as  secretary;  I think  about  the  year  1842  or 
1843,  or  earlier;  for  I remember  going  to  Dundalk  and  visiting  when  I was  a member  of 
the  society.  I think  it  commenced  about  the  year  1840;  that  is,  they  visited  not  all 
the  institutions,  but  the  principal  ones. 

20543.  Does  not  the  efficiency  of  such  an  inspection  depend  very  much  on  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  two  or  three  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society? — I 
think  so;  and  every  year  we  find  a higher  order  of  education  prevailing  in  the  institutions. 

20544.  As  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  office  of  inspection  increases, 
as  it  appears  it  must,  do  you  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of 
thoroughly  efficient  inspectors,  acting  gratuitously  ? — As  yet  we  have  found  no  difficulty. 
W e have  usually  men  who  have  been  distinguished  men  in  our  university,  who  have  taken 
a part  in  these  inspections.  We  had  for  some  years  Dr.  Porter,  who  has  gone  to  live 
in  the  north  of  Ireland ; Mr.  Stubbs,  a clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  a fellow- 
ship man  of  Trinity  College,  an  excellent  examiner;  and  we  have  Mr.  Blacker,  who  is  a 
scholar  of  the  university — be  has  been  a very  admirable  and  efficient  examiner,  .and  as  yet 
we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  competent  examiners.  I should  tell  you  that 
these  gentlemen,  before  they  go  on  the  deputation,  apply  themselves  to  study,  with 
great  care,  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  to  examine. 

20545.  If  less  pains  were  taken  with  these  inspections,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  must 
be  very  much  diminished? — I think  there  is  no  money  that  the  Incorporated  Society  expends 
that  is  more  usefully  laid  out  than  the  expenses  of  the  deputation.  The  expenses  to 
which  I allude  are  merely  the  travelling  expenses.  There  is  no  remuneration  given  to 
the  members ; and  I again  repeat,  there  is  no  money  more  usefully  laid  out  than  that 
money  laid  out  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputation. 

20546.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  you  had  more  than  one  authoritative 
inspection  in  the  course  of  the  year? — I think  it  would  be  desirable ; but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  these  gentlemen  act  gratuitously;  and  being  clergymen  hitherto,  would  not 
perhaps  find  it  so  convenient  to  leave  their  parishes  twice  a-year  on  a visit  that  would  keep 
them  six  or  seven  weeks. 

20547.  My  question  bore  directly  on  that  point.  I asked  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  carried  on  by  unpaid 
inspectors. — As  yet  we  have  found  no  difficulty ; what  may  take  place  hereafter  I cannot 
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say.  The  Commissioners  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  catechist,  who  is  usually  a clergyman 
of  the  parish,  though  not  always  so — for  the  society  selects  its  own  catechist — has  his 
attention  directed  to  the  institution  during  the  week,  in  all  its  departments. 

20548.  The  deputation  is  responsible  for  selection  to  scholarships;  what  steps  do  they 
take  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  ? — I think  that  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils.  Of  course,  an  efficient  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress  would  be  very  'likely  to  turn  out  boys  or  girls  who  would  aspire  to 
honors,  and  be  successful  as  candidates  for  scholarships ; but  the  society  always,  in  the 
selection  to  scholarships,  takes  into  consideration  positive,  not  relative  merit ; and  if  there 
be  no  positive  merit  in  one  particular  school,  they  will  not  select  there,  but  the  scholar- 
ship will  be  kept  open  for  a school  where  a more  deserving  candidate  exhibits  himself. 

20549.  Do  the  members  of  the  deputation  ever  call  upon  the  teachers  to  teach  a class  in 
their  presence  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  capacity  to  give  instruction? — That  is,  the 
teachers  of  our  own  schools? 

20550.  Yes? — That  is  very  rarely  done;  but  the  teachers  of  our  own  schools  undergo 
a very  rigid  examination  before  their  appointment,  and  then  they  are  appointed  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  deputation  that  will  visit  in  the  ensuing  year ; so  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  in  the  interim  of  their  capability,  by  ascertaining  what  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge. 

20551.  In  case  a master  in  one  of  your  schools  should  become  incompetent,  from  age 
or  infirmity,  to  give  adequate  instruction,  in  what  manner  would  you  deal  with  him  ? — In 
that  case  an  efficient  assistant  would  be  appointed,  or  the  master  would  receive  a pension — 
he  would  become  an  annuitant  on  the  society. 

20552.  Have  you  any  scale  of  pensions  laid  down  ? — Yes ; we  have  a number  of  annui- 
tants who  became  so  at  the  time  the  Government  grants  were  withdrawn,  and  the  schools 
were  reduced  in  number.  A scale  was  then  laid  down,  which  has  been  acted  on  generally 
since. 

20553.  Are  there  any  annuities  paid  by  the  society  except  to  retired  schoolmasters? — 
Yes ; to  schoolmistresses  and  ushcresses.  There  are  pensions  paid  to  four  invalid  women,  I 
may  now  term  them,  of  £7  a-year  each,  for  maintenance  and  clothing,  who  were  reared  in 
Kevin-street,  but  they  are  now  in  the  county  Wexford.  There  is  an  annuity  to  the  assistant 
registrar,  who  was  assistant  to  my  predecessor. 

20554.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Pidgeon. 

20555.  On  what  ground  is  that  annuity  paid  ? — Because  the  office  which  he  held  under 
the  society  for  many  years,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  service,  was  done  away 
with  at  the  time  of  my  appointment.  My  predecessor  was  allowed  an  assistant  to  discharge 
his  arduous  duties,  and  that  assistant  was  Mr.  Pidgeon.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment 
it  was,  by  a resolution  of  the  Board,  decided  that  the  incoming  secretary  should  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  without  an  assistant ; and  it  was  then  proposed  and  unanimously 
carried,  that  this  officer,  who  had  been  many  years  connected  with  the  society,  and  showed 
he  was  a most  efficient  and  trustworthy  man,  should  receive  a pension  of  £100  a-year,  of 
which  he  is  at  present  in  the  enjoyment. 

20556.  Had  he  become,  from  ill  health,  incapable  of  rendering  assistance  in  any  office 
of  the  society? — He  had  not ; but  his  office  was  done  away  with. 

20557.  Had  he  no  further  connexion  with  the  society? — Yes ; he  was  then  appointed 
agent  to  the  society. 

20558.  He  had  previously  been  assistant  agent  and  assistant  secretary  or  registrar : what 
were  his  duties  as  assistant  registrar  ? — He  is  agent  at  present. 

20559.  Would  you  explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  performed  as  assistant 
registrar  or  as  assistant  secretary  ? — His  duties  were,  I suppose,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  I am  now  discharging:  constantly  to  attend  at  the  society-house  in  discharge  of  the 
society’s  business,  attend  the  Boards  and  committees,  and  make  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Boards  and  committees,  under,  of  course,  the 
direction  of  my  predecessor. 

20560.  Mr.  Stephens. — Before  he  was  appointed  assistant  registrar  what  were  his  occu- 
pations in  life — was  he  a member  of  any  profession  ? — No  ; he  was  a young  man  ; I believe 
he  was  not  of  any  profession.  I might,  perhaps,  remark  I was  present  at  the  Board  when 
that  annuity  was  granted  to  Mr.  Pidgeon.  It  was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Elrington,  and  it 
was  unanimously  adopted,  because  the  society  appreciated  the  services  of  Mr.  Pidgeon,  as 
assistant  registrar,  and  also  as  assistant  ageut. 

20561.  llev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  was  his  duty  as  assistant  agent? — I suppose  (I  cannot 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge),  Mr.  Otway  being  agent  as  well  as  secretary,  that  Mr. 
Pidgeon’s  duties  were  to  visit  the  several  estates  of  the  society,  collect  the  rents,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Otway. 

20562.  He  now  holds  the  more  confidential  and  higher  post  of  agent  under  the  society  ? 
— He  is  solely  confined  to  that  office. 

20563.  Have  you  mentioned  his  salary? — It  is  a per  centage  upon  the  rents. 

20564.  In  the  last  accounts  the  agency  fees  are  set  down  as  £255  4s.  1 \d. : he  received 
that,  exclusive  of  the  annuity  which  you  mentioned  was  given  to  him  as  a compensation 
for  losing  the  former  situation  of  assistant  agent  ? — The  annuity  is  exclusive  of  what  he 
derives  from  his  agency,  of  course. 

20565.  Are  his  travelling  expenses  as  agent  paid  ? — He  pays  these,  as  well  as  his  clerks 
and  assistants. 

20566.  Mr.  Stephens.— What  are  his  duties  as  agent  ?— His  duties  are  to  visit  the  different 
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.Dublin.  estates,  to  receive  the  rents,  cany  out  the  directions  of  the  society  as  regards  the  buildings. 
Incorporated  Society  j1’  *he  allowances  to  made  to  tlie  tenants  for  slates  or  for  timber ; superintend  the 
in  Dublin  for  drainage  of  the  farms  ; to.  add  small  farms,  if  necessary,  to  larger  one3 ; and  inquire  getie- 
promotjng  English  rally  into  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  report  the  result  to  the  society. 
r° in  Ireland!"0 ' 20567.  You  have  stated  that  part  of  his  duty  was  to  superintend  the  drainage  on  the 

Rev.  Richard  Ardill  es*ates>  h°w  did  Lis  previous  occupations  in  life  qualify  him  for  such  an  important  depart- 
' ment  of  farming  ? — 1 should  think  they  did. 

20568.  How  so?— Because  he  is  a very  intelligent  man,  and  is  himself  a landed  pror 
prietor,  and  understands  perfectly  the  value  and  cultivation  of  land. 

,20569.  Previous  to  his  appointment  was  he  not  employed  in  your  office? — He  was 
employed  in  the  office. 

20570.  Was  there  any  agricultural  draining  there? — No. 

20571.  Then  whatever  knowledge  he  acquired  in  respect  of  drainage,  must  have  been 
acquired  after  his  appointment  as  agent? — Yes. 

20572.  Then  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  agent  he  knew  nothing  of  the  drainage 
of  farms? — He  was,  before  his  appointment  to  the  situation  of  agent,  the  assistant  of 
Mr.  Otway;  and  while  he  assisted  him,  I have  no  doubt  he  applied  his  ability  to  improving 
himself  in  every  way,  as  regards  the  value  of  land,  and  its  cultivation. 

20573,  Can  you  tell  me  what  previous  knowledge  he  had  of  judging  whether  a farm  was 
managed  in  a liusband-like  manner,  or  what  means  he  had  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
previous  to  his  appointment  ? — I cannot  tell.  He  has  land  in  the  county  Kildare,  and  I 
suppose  he  superintends  the  management  of  that  land. 

20574.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  land? — I do  not  know  what  extent  it  is,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a very  valuable  farm. 

20575.  Was  that  farm  sufficiently  extensive,  and  was  his  leisure  sufficiently  great,  to 

enable  him,  during  the  time  he  was  in  your  office,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  farming  ? 

I really  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  ability  or  opportunities  afforded 
to  Mr.  Pidgeon,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  farming ; but  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  there 
are  very  few  men  in  Ireland  whom  I would  more  gladly  consult  on  the  value  or  improve- 
ment of  land. 

20576.  Perhaps  so ; but  my  question  is,  what  knowledge  he  had;  or  what  knowledge  he 
had  displayed,  as. to. the  value  ofland,  or  as  to.  the  way  in  which  the  tenants  should  farm  their 
ground,  or  drain  it,  to  justify  his  appointment  to  the  important  office  of  agent? — 
As  assistant  to  Mr.  Otway,  he  gave  the  society  so  much  satisfaction,  that  they  felt  con- 
vinced of  his  ability  and  integrity,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  agent  when  Mr. 
Otway  died. 

20577.  How  long  was  he  assistant  agent? — Several  years. 

20578.  How  did  he  evince  his  knowledge  of  farming  when  he  was  assistant  agent  ?— I 
suppose  the  farms  inspected,  perhaps,  by  members  of  the  society,  showed  satisfactory 
results,  and  also,  he  had  received  a high  character  from  Mr.  Otway. 

20579.  At  the  time  he  was  assistant,  what  were  the  emoluments  of  the  agent?— Five 
per  cent.,  the  same  as  at  present. 

20580.  The  present  agent  is  then  in  a better  position  than  the  former  agent,  because  he 
has  £100  a-year  in  addition  ?— Certainly ; but  the  late  agent  had  £300  a-year,  with  a 
residence,  because  he  was  both  secretary  and  agent. 

20581.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  received  that  as  registrar,  and  not  as  agent  ? — He  was 
secretary. 

205s2.  nad  he  not  that  salary  as  registrar  or  secretary  ? — Mr.  Otway  received  £300 
a-year  as  registrar  or  secretary. 

20583.  But  not  as  agent ? — Not  as  agent;  but  as  agent  he  had  five  per  cent,  on  the 
rents  besides,  out  of  which  he  paid  Mr.  Pidgeon  as  his  assistant,  and  the  society  paid  Mr. 
Pidgeon  as  assistant  registrar. 

20584.  What  was  the  salary  of  Mr.  Pidgeon  ?— They  paid  him  £100  a-year,  but  then  they 
raised  it  to  £180  a-year,  after  several  years’  service. 

20585.  If  I understand  you  aright,  the  present  agent  has  a retiring  pension  of  £100 
a-year,  and  agency  fees  of  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

20586.  Upon  his  receipts  ? — I presume  it  is  upon  his  receipts. 

20587.  Then  as  agent  he  has  £100  a-year  more  than  the  late  agent  ? — As  agent,  I say 

20588.  The  late  agent,  as  agent,  had  only  five  per  cent,  on  his  receipts,  but  the  present 
agent  has  five  per  cent,  on  his  receipts,  and  £100  per  annum  besides  ? — Yes;  but  1 would 
wish  the  Commissioners  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  property  of  the  society  is  dispersed  over 
fifteen  or  sixteen  counties  in  Ireland ; there  is,  consequently,  great  expense  in  travelling ; 
and  in  many  places  there  are  small  holdings,  which  entail  more  trouble  than  where  the 
holdings  are  large. 

20589.  Are  not  the  estates  in  the  same  counties  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  late  agent  was  transacting  the  business  of  the  society;  and  as  to  the  expense  of 
travelling,  is  it  not  much  cheaper  now  in  consequence  of  railways?— Yes. 

20590.  Therefore  that  would  tell  rather  against  your  argument? — Yes;  but  I merely 
mention  there  is  a difference  between  the  agent  having  to  collect  rents  from  one  or  two 
large  properties,  and  having  to  collect  rent  from  a number  of  small  ones. 

20591.  Still  we  have  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  railways,  which  render  travelling 
cheaper  than  when  the  late  agent  held  office,  the  present  agent  has  £l  00  a-year  more  than 
he  had  ?— That  is  the  fact. 
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20592.  Am  I to  understand,  that  the  committee  appointed  the  present  agent  in  conse-  Dublin. 
quence  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  farming  ?—Yes.  ■ ' . Incorporated  Society 

20593;  For  his  great  experience,  and  superior  knowledge  of  farming  over  any  other  in  Dublin  for 

person  they  were  acquainted  with? — Yes;  and  on  account  of  his  high  character  for  | ^otestant^ctooh 
integrity.  ■ °in  Ireland-. 

20594.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  course  is  usually  adopted  with  regard  to  allowance  for  Rey  Richara  Aram. 
expenses  in  the  boarding  schools  in  the  country  ? — Every  item  of  expenditure  is  charged 
by  the  catechist,  in  a bill  which  is  sent  up  with  the  half-yearly  accounts,  and  that  bill 
is  called  a bill  „of  incidentals  ; it  contains  small  items,  such  as  charges  for  postage 
and  railway  parcels,  and  amounts,  generally  speaking,  to  a few  pounds.  It  is  examined  by 
the  catechist,  and  initialed  as  assented  to  by  him  ; and  if  it  be  not  initialed  as  assented  to 
by  him,  when  the  half-yearly  accounts  come  to  me,  I remit  it  to  the  schoolmaster  or  mis- 
tress, to  have  it  signed  or  initialed  by  him. 

20595.  In  case  the  catechist  refused  to  authorize  some  expenditure  which  the  master  yet 
considered  necessary,  what  steps  would  then  be  taken  ? — The  society  would  not  pass  it 
without  having  the  report  of  the  deputation,  as  to  whether  the  expenditure  was  necessary 
or  not ; such  a case  has  not  arisen  that  I am  aware  of.  ..... 

20596.  The  masters  cannot  supply  themselves  and  the  schools  with  any  requisites  without 
the  express  leave  and  approval  of  the  catechists? — No,  they  cannot;  he  must  write  directly 
to  the  society  to  get  so  and  so,  and  if  it  be  deemed  by  the  society  expedient  that  permission 
should  be  granted,  is  is  granted ; but  he  could  not  do  it  without  the  permission  of  the 
society ; for  in  fact,  the  catechist  cannot  give  permission — he  merely  reeommends. 

20597.  -Supposing  that  the  catechist  approve  of  some  expenditure  which  the  master 
thinks  it  is  proper  to  incur,  is  the  expense  incurred  before  leave  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  ? — Certainly  not ; it  must  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
and  be  ordered  by  the  committee  before  it  is  incurred. 

20598.  I perceive  that  the  paying  boarders  in  the  boarding  schools  pay  the  sum  of 
£14  10s.  annually,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Santry  boarding  scholars,  whose  terms 
are  higher,  being  £16  ; and  it  is  stated  that  this  charge  of  £14  10s.  for  paying  boarders  is 
intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  dietary,  and  washing.  Is  it  found,  in  point  of  fact,,  that  it 
does  defray  those  expenses  ? — I think,  taking  the  average,  it  does.  I would  wish  it  to  be 
known  as  extensively  as  possible,  that  the  Incorporated  Society’s  great  object  with  respect 
to  education  is,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society ; to 
afford  gentlemen  of  small  means  a convenient  opportunity  of  having  their  sons  or  their 
daughters  carefully  and  well  educated  : and  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  to  the  parents 
or  friends  of  the  children,  that  feeling  of  independence,  which  it  is  our  desire  always  to 
cherish.  The  payments  which  are  made  are  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
dietarv  and  washing.  The  society  affords  education,  stationery,  medical  attendance,  and 
all  the  other  incidentals  attendant  upon  an  excellent  education,  without  any  cost  whatever, 
out  of  its  funds ; and  the  only  expense  the  parent  or  friend  of  the  child  is  put  to  is  such 
expense  as  would  be  incurred  at  home,  if  the  boy  or  girl  received  as  good  dietary  and  was 
kept  as  clean  as  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  our  institutions.  . . x . ... 

20599.  Are  vou  satisfied  that  parents  take  such  advantage  as  they  might  ot  mis  very 
beneficial  arrangement  ?— So  fully  am  I satisfied  of  it  that  I directed  within  the  last  ten 
days  books  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  the  names  of  candidates  for  admission 
as  boarders,  in  places  where  there  was  no  accommodation  for  their  reception.  At  bantry 
we  made  arrangements  to  have  100  pupils,  that  is,  including  foundation  and  paid 
boarders;  but  I found  that  the  master  had  103  boys  in  the  school.  I objected  to  that, 
because  it  entailed  the  necessity  of  two  boys  sleeping  in  the  one  bed;  however  he 
explained  to  me  that  the  parents  were  well  satisfied  to  let  the  little  children  sleep  m the 
one  bed  ; but  I told  him  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  100,  which  the  society  limited  him 
to.  I also  told  him  to  keep  a book,  in  which  he  was  to  enter  the  names  ot  the  applicants, 
and  to  receive  them  as  opportunities  allowed.  I should  also  mention  to  you,  that  the 
boarders  are  not  received  without  certificates — one  from  the  clergyman,  as  to  their  moia 
conduct,  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  another  from  a medical  practitioner, 
stating  that  they  are  in  a healthy  condition.  All  the  boarding  establishments,.  I Relieve, 
are  now  full,  with  one  exception,  the  Farra  institution,  in  which  there  are  vacancies  for  two 

01"  20600  ,^A  v e^th e foundation  boarders  placed  in  your  foundation  schools,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  successful  at  competitive  examinations  ?— All.  I date  the  ^eifaie  of^he 
society  from  the  time  when  it  relinquished  all  patronage,  and  when  it  allowed  merit  and 
industry,  and  good  conduct,  to  be  the  basis  of  admission  to  the  schools  „ 

20601.  Are  not  some  pupils  received  into  the  small  boarding  school  at  Celbndoe 
upon  the  Connolly  foundation?— There  are;  and  that  is  the  only  exceptioii  amons  the 
society’s  schools  ; but  that  arose  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  ancestor  of  Mi 
who  built  the  house,  and  who  devised  the  land  to  the  incorporated  Society,  ' edto 
himself  and  his  successors  the  right  of  appointing  thirty  clffidren  to  this  schookun  Ins  o 
patronage ; but  in  other  respects  the  election  to  the  Celbndge  s^ool  is  simJar,  e e pt 
tint  there  are  not  so  many  candidates  required  for  each  vacancy  in  a gu is  as  in  a ooy 
school  There  must  bo  to  a boys'  school -three  times  the  number  of  Tacanc.es  to  be 
filled  up  • to  a girls’  school  it  is  sufficient  to  have  twice  the  number  of  vacancies  -to  be 

20602'  These  are  regulations  not  only  prescribing  the  competition,  but  indicating  what 
anmnnt^of  coinp^tttion  really  exists.  What  proportion  do  the  nfimborof'caudidat^  generally 
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to  the  number  of  vacancies?— It  varies  very  much  ; for  instance,  at  the  Pococke  institu- 
Incorporated  Society  tl0n>tlle  schools  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  sent  in  thirty-six  candidates  for  four 
, &!!'  f T If  gest  number  of  candidates  that  came  forward  for  so  small  a number  of 

8355 f£S  Sr  a "r0  r?  “‘.Tm”0’ 1 ««**  candidates  for  nine  places, 

in  Ireland.  while  at  the  Ranelagh  school,  at  Athlone,  there  was  barely  a sufficient  number  to  entitle 
Jtev.  Richard  Archil.  hve,  ca'^lclatcs  ,to  admission ; but  that  was  owing  to  the  poverty  which  prevailed  in  that 
part  of  Connaught,  and  to  the  clergymen  not  being  able  to  keep  good  schools  that  would  send 
forward  boys  who  would  be  likely  to  succeed  as  candidates  for  free  scholarships.  I do  not 
™e  Commissioners  arc  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  examination 
is  conducted , if  not,  I would  be  happy  to  state  it. 

*,25!*’  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to'do  so?— Notice  is  sent  to  all  the  parties  privileged 
to  forwaid  candidates  for  admission.  These  candidates  must  be  of  a certain  age,  not  under 
eleven,  or  over  sixteen;  they  must  have  a medical  certificate,  and  the  certificate  of  a 
clergyman,  as  to  their  morals,  and  their  attendance  at  the  school  they  come  from.  They  are 
required  to  bring  those  certificates  with  them,  or  to  forward  them  a few  days  before  to  the 
schoolmaster  (a  late  regulation).  When  they  have  assembled  in  the  school-room — perhaps 
thirty-six  candidates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pocock,  or  sixty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dundalk  Insti- 
tution— they  go  to  a box,  or  hat,  and  draw  out  a card  with  a number  on  it,  which  card  has  a 
stung  attached  to  it  that  may  be  thrown  over  the  head.  They  place  these  cards  on  them,  and 
are  known  by  the  numbers  from  five  to  fifty,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  candidate’s  name  ia 
not  known  noi  is  it  known  where  ho  comes  from,  or  any  thing  about  him.  When  all  the 
haT°  thel''  ‘loy  are  placed  in  rotation,  and  the  examiner  has  a 

aheet. of  papei  with  the  number  of  each  candidate  written  on  it.  and  with  the  subjects  for 
examination.  The  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  school-master  and  mistress,  are  all  invited  to  be 

r„Tr"t eXlh  ■ eTT*T  * mat,e  **  P-WX  ■»  possible.  Those  preseSite  all 
opportunities  of  having  sheets  of  paper  with  tne  numbers  corresponding  with  the  numbers 
placed  for  the  examiner,  lhe  examiner  proceeds  with  his  examination  in  the  proscribed 
subjects,  and  marks  all  the  “yeses”  or  all  the  d misses;?  and  so  may  eve?y  pemon 
m the  room,  if  they  please  to  cheek  him.  As  soon  as  the  examiner  has  reported  that 
numbers  nine,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  four,  are  the  best  answerers,  every  person  in  the  room 
may  have  a similar  check  and  may  see  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  forming1  such  a conclusion 
Then  it  is  ascertained,  when  inquiry  is  made  for  the  boys’  certificates,  what  their  names 
aie,  where  they  came  from,  and  whether  they  come  within  the  prescribed  rules  Every 
thm0  is  then  ascertained;  and  the  boys  are  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  school  for 
four  years  free  of  all  expense  to  parents  or  friends,  save  the  expense  of  coming  to  the 
school  on  the  appointed  day.  At  the  termination  of  these  fonr  years  there  is  a re-examination 
for  it  is  a rotation  system  which  is  adopted)  of  the  outgoing  boys ; and  they  are  seS  Tf 
fbel  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  if  it  bo  found  they  live  made  progress  during 
the  foul  years  of  their  study,  to  the  bantry  Institution  for  three  years.  After  that  they  are 
St  to  go  into  life  ; and  instead  of  sending  out  the  number  I do  eligible  for  appointments  I 
could  send  out  twice  or  three  times  the  number.  I may  remark,  as  to  the  eucouiuSement 
which  our  institution  gives  to  schools  throughout  the  country,  that  J think  it  is  to  non 
dass.oal  schools  what  the  university  is  to  our  classical  schools. 

-y.rPf’  . p “.  «“"*•,*»  the  employments  in  life  of  those  young  persons  who  have 
Snmo  f lb  °n  !he1comPlebon  of  their  course  in  the  Sautry  training  school  ?™ 

Some  of  them  go  out  as  schoolmasters,  some  as  engineers,  and  to  various  situations-  ill  fact 
they  are  eligible  for  whatever  situation  may  be  filled  by  young  persons  oHS  cWactel’ 
and  having  obtained  a considerable  English  education.  Th  e higher  branches  of  mathematics’ 
drawing,  navigation,  and  surveying,  are  tanglit  in  the  school  for  C t 

m ?yp01  )eal“1"S [classics  is  also  afforded,  in  case  there  are  pupils  who  evince  a desire  to 
team  them  : but  the  society  does  not  identify  itself  with  the  study  of  classics  it  merely 
affords  the  opportunity  lest,  perhaps,  some  pupil  should  he  left  without  ail  opportunity  of 
developing  his  talents  m that  way.  I have  frequent  accounts  of  young  2.?  wta  foft  the 
society  on  situations  of  £80,  some  £60,  and  some  £100  ; and  I in  hfnpy  to  si?  that  an 

uritTgrarifiSr1  alm°5‘  “ OXC°1J,i0n’  Tieso  rcs“ta  *1  society  the 

foS^ 

years  on  the  institution  should  bo  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  going  to  sfntrv  iffo’s 
attainments  are  of  a high  order,  and  if  liis  character  he  unfxcentlnable  SoZof « 

k“el'Ij  “PP°“tCd  U,,der  the  *****  Society  JS 

m^eSm^ 

if  there  was  an  an-angoment  made  with  respect  to  the  pay  boarders  ■ but  fteSthfotebe 
said  also— when  Santry  was  placed  on  its  present  footing,  the  arrangement  was  to  b.™ 
fifteen  boys  from  the  other  institutions  resident  at  Santry,  for  the  pSZrfSJStaSl 
superior  education.  I never  could  keep  fifteen  bovs  there  T if?  i ? a 

seven  or  eight ; because  persons  applied  for  them  to'°o  out  to  rosneetnhle  Clno,more  tban 
as  teachers  or  schoolmasters ; and  these  applications  were  so  freqnS^d  rtf  B<> 
which  presented  themselves  so  very  desirable,  that 

perhaps,  one  or  two  years  that  they  would  have  yet  to  regain  !,  the  Stu°ta 
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desired  it ; so  I do  not  apprehend,  even  supposing  the  society  allowed  thirty  places,  that 
there  would  be  boys  for  that  number ; because  I think  the  senior  boys,  and  those  of  the 
highest  qualifications,  would  be  appointed  to  eligible  situations.  I hare  been  in  Chester 
for  many  years,  and  have  made  education  the  subject  of  very  anxious  consideration  ; and 
having  directed  my  attention  to  the  first-class  educational  establishments  in  different  coun- 
tries, I do  not  know  of  any  place  where  an  English  education  is  afforded  at  all  superior  to 
Santry. 

20607.  Is  there  any  female  school  analogous  to  the  Santry  institution  in  connexion  with 
the  Incorporated  Society? — Yes.  You  arc  aware  that  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Connolly  foundation,  the  elections  to  the  female  schools  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

20608.  The  question  I ask  is,  is  there  a superior  school  for  girls,  into  which  they  are 
promoted  from  those  boarding  schools,  as  boys  from  the  boarding  schools  are  promoted 
into  Santry  ? — No,  there  is  not;  but  I may  meet  the  question  in  this  way:  there  are  train- 
ing schools  at  Cclbridge,  and  Roscommon  which  give  a superior  education  to  young 
females  who  show  a taste  for  learning,  and  who  may  become  proper  teachers. 

20609.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  one  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  boarders  into  the  female  schools  was  to  this  effect — that  the  number  of  can- 
didates must  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  vacancies ; whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  boys’ 
schools,  the  number  of  candidates  must  be  three  times  the  number  of  vacancies.  Are  the 
Commissioners  to  infer,  from  that  regulation,  that  there  is  less  competition  for  admission 
into  the  female  than  into  the  male  schools  ? — Certainly. 

20610.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  fact? — The  advantages  which  are  presented  to  a 
boy  on  his  admission  into  the  society’s  institutions,  and  the  prospect  of  being  transmitted 
to  Santry,  where  the  superior  education  he  gets  enables  him  to  go  into  life,  at  a salary 
of  £50,  £60,  or  £80  a-year,  are  such  as  cannot  be  held  out  to  a girl.  The  utmost  we 
propose  for  a girl,  in  the  education  we  afford,  is  to  fit  her  for  the  situation  of  nursery 
governess,  or  the  like,  perhaps  at  a salary  of  £10  or  £15  a-year.  Our  institutions  do  not 
present  to  girls  advantages  commensurate  with  those  presented  to  boys. 

20611.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  effect  produced  upon  primary  schools  by  this 
system  of  competitive  examinations : I mean  the  schools  from  which  the  pupils  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  admission  into  your  boarding  schools  ? — I look  upon  the  effects  as  very 
beneficial.  Where  scholarships  are  held  out  to  pupils  educated  in  certain  schools,  it  causes 
competition  amongst  the  masters  of  the  district,  as  well  as  amongst  the  pupils. 

20612.  Is  the  number  of  schools  from  which  pupils  are  admissible  as  competitors  very 
considerable  ? — Very  considerable  in  some  places ; in  other  places  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Kilkenny 
the  number  of  competitors  is  very  considerable. 

20613.  Can  you  explain  the  disinclination  which  exists  in  some  districts  on  the  part  of 
masters  or  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges? — In  many  cases  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  destitution  which  prevailed  amoug  the  people  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  clergymen  were  not  able  to  keep  up  the  schools,  or  pay  sufficient 
salaries  to  the  masters  to  enable  them  to  send  forward  successful  pupils.  In  the  counties 
of  Louth  and  Down,  from  which  the  Dundalk  institution  receives  candidates,  the  numbers 
are  very  great,  and  the  competition  is  very  considerable. 

20614.  One  of  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  candidates  for  admission  into  one 
of  your  boarding  schools  is,  that  they  should  have  been  previously  educated  at  a Scriptu- 
ral school : how  is  that  term  defined  by  the  committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society? — 
They  must  be  twelve  months  at  a school  at  which  the  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by  all  the 
children  who  attend. 

20815.  Then,  if  out  of  a school  of  100  boys  ninety- nine  read  the  Scriptures,  and  one  did 
not,  every  Protestant  child  in  that  school  would  be  disqualified  for  these  foundation  scholar- 
ships ? — The  certificates  are  sent  in  by  the  various  clergymen  throughout  the  districts, 
privileged  to  send  in  candidates,  and  when  the  deputation  x-eceives  the  certificates,  they 
make  no  further  inquiry  as  to  what  the  school  is  from  which  the  candidates  come,  they 
simply  go  by  the  certificate  presented  to  them. 

206 1 6.  As  a member  of  the  committee,  you  must  know  what  the  intention  of  the  society 
is  in  this  matter? — The  object  of  the  society  is  to  educate  as  members  of  the  church 
establishment  all  boys  who  come  within  its  influence. 

20617.  But  might  not  that  object  be  better  carried  into  effect,  if  the  disability  were 
removed  from  Protestant  children  who  received  the  required  Scriptural  education  in  a school, 
in  which  it  happened,  howevei',  that  some  of  the  other  children  were  not  taught  in  the  same 
way  ? — The  original  certificate,  and  what  I must  say  was  very  highly  approved  off  was,  that 
they  should  be  received,  if  they  had  been  twelve  months  in  attendance  at  a school  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  daily  read. 

20618.  When  was  that  form  of  certificate  altered,  Mr.  Ardill? — About  three  years  ago. 

20619.  Was  the  alteration  the  result  of  discussion  in  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

20620.  Can  you  state  for  what  purpose  the  rule  was  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  schools  by  all  the  pupils? — I think  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  schools  decidedly  more  Scriptural. 

20621 . Then  the  object  of  the  arrangement  was  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  to  bear  upon  the  constitution  and  management  of  these  schools? — It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Scriptural  education  as  extensive  as  possible ; that,  I am  sure,  was  the 
motive  the  gentlemen  had  who  proposed  the  alteration,  and  the  motive  which  swayed  the 
members  who  acceded  to  the  proposition. 
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Dublin.  20622.  The  object,  then,  was  to  dp  something-  more  than  to  provide  for  the  Scriptural 

Incorporated  Society  education  of  the  pupils  who  were  admissible  into  your  own  schools  ? — It  was  more  than  that. 
in  DMnfor  20623.  Was  not  that  object  provided  for  by  the  rule  as  it  stood  before  ?— Yes. 

^Protestant Schools  206?4'  .H“  aiW  complaint  ever  been  made  to  the  committee,  as  to  the  working  of  the 

in  Ireland.  altered  rule . —On  one  occasion,  a member  expressed  his  disapproval  of  that  clause.  Upon 
Rev.  Richard  Ardill.  pother  occasion,  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  Dr.  Townsend,  called  on  me,  and  expressed  liis 
disapprobation  of  it ; but  he  never  followed  it  out  by  any  letter  or  subsequent  communi- 
cation on  the  subject. 

20625.  I believe  there  are  eight  boarding  institutions,  and  twelve  dav  schools  under 
Lie  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society?— At  present,  one  of  the 'female  schools 
is  m abeyance.  '1  he  mistress  has  been  married  lately,  and  no  school  has  been  held  since. 
So  there  are  now  eight  boarding  institutions,  and  eleven  day  schools. 

20626. 1 desire  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  maintaining 

boarding  schools  for  persons  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  is  an  advantageous  one  ? I 

think  it  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  boys’  school. 

20627 . W ould  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  you  rest  that  opinion  ? 

I think  that  boys  being  boarded  together,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a superior 
education  in  a boarding  school  above  that  which  they  ordinarily  receive  in  a day  school, 
and  being  noticed  by  visitors,  and  persons  of  position,  and  having  a qualified  master  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  and  teach  them  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  as  a part  of 
their  education,  are  matters  of  great  importance.  I think  order  and  regularity  constitute 
a material  portion  of  a boy’s  education  and  address.  I think  they  are  better  educated  in 
every  way,  when  they  are  associated  with  the  master  and  his  family,  then  if  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  parents,  who  are  generally  of  an  humble  sphere  in  life  : I allude 
to  foundationers. 

20628.  Then,  if  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  were  increased,  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  expeud  them  on  increasing  their  boarding  establishments  than  on 
erecting  day  schools  ?— At  present  the  boarding  schools,  as  I remarked  before,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  being  to  the  non-classical  schools  what  the  university  is  to  classical  schools. 
They  hold  out  inducements  to  the  boys  who  attend  the  day  schools  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  lately  added  to  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  elsewhere,  and 
extended  to  them  this  privilege  of  scholarship ; and  we  know  from  the  competition  that  has 
arisen  m these  schools  that  they  are  going  on  well.  If  there  were  an  increase  in  our  funds, 
1 greatly  question  if  I would  recommend,  as  a member  of  the  society,  that  this  fund  should 
be  laid  out  m adding  to  our  boarding  institutions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
establish  a few  additional  boarding  schools : but,  generally  speaking,  the  money  would  be 
more  advantageously  employed  on  day  schools,  haring  places  in  the  boarding  schools  as 
the  rewards  ol  merit,  and  as  inducements  to  diligence  and  good  conduct. 

2062!).  1 he  Commissioners  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  continue  your  examination 
any  further  at  present,  Mr.  Ardill. — Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  observations.  I was  present  yesterday  * when  a gentleman  brought  forward  very  grave 
accusations  against  the  Incorporated  Society. 

20630.  Mr.  Stephens — What  was  that  gentleman’s  name? — Mr.  Butler  Stoney.  A 
report  of  these  grave  accusations  which  have  been  brought  against  the  society  has 
appeared,  I understand,  in  the  morning  papers.  One  of  the  Commissioners  remarked  that 
these  accusations,  which  Mr.  Butler  Stoney  brought  against  the  society,  were  of  a very- 
grave  character,  and  I quite  concur  with  him,  because  he  accused  the  society,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  wantonness  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  again  of  neglect  of  its  duty 
a8  > an  educational  society  and  as  landlords.  He  stated  the  case  of  a school  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  on  the  estate  of  the  society,  to  which  the  society  rendered,  he  said  no 
assistance,  except  by  the  donation  of  a few  old  books,  about  seven  years  ago.  Now  I 
distinctly  remember  every  thing  connected  with  that  school.  In  the  spring  of  1843  I met 
1 . Stoney,  in  company,  and  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  holding  property  under  the 
society.  He  told  me  that  he  had  recently  built  a schoolhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 
dence,  county  lipperary,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  assisted  by  the  Incorporated  Society; 

L told  him  1 should  be  very  happy  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and 
to  render  the  school  as  efficient  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I recommended  it  to  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  and  a deputation  went  down  in  the  summers  of  1843.  1844,  1845  and 
1846.  They  reported  very  favourably  of  the  school.  I have  here  the  report  of  the 
examination  they  conducted,  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  school,  and  also  of 
the  attention  of  Mr.  B.  Stoney  and  Mrs.  Stoney,  to  whom,  it  is  stated,  in  a great 
measure,  the  efficient  state  of  the  school  was  to  be  attributed.  Mr.  Stoney  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  society  had  conferred  no  benefit  on  this  school  except  a few  old  books  I 
have  here  a list  of  two  extensive  gratuities  of  maps  sent  down  from  the  depository  in 
D oS  o , be”efl*  of  the  school,  and  also  premiums  of  books  for  those  who  answered  well. 

2U631.  btate  the  dates,  if  you  please? — 1843  and  1844. 

20632.  What  was  the  value  of  the  books  ? — The  amount  which  the  books  cost  is  not 
stated. 

20633.  Give  a description  of  the  books? — The  deputation  visited  in  the  summer  1843 
and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the'minutes  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  of  1st  of  February’ 
i844  “ The  secretary  reported,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  deputation 

which  visited  this  school  in  June  last,  he  forwarded,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  the  following 
books : six  Gough's  arithmetics,  twenty-four  First  Book  of  Lessons,  twenty-four  Dublin 
* See  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  page  31. 
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Spelling  Books,  No.  3,  twenty-four  Second  Book  of  Lessons,  twelve  Third  Book  of  Lessons,  Dublin. 
six  English  grammars,  six  Elements  of  Book-keeping,  twelve  Stopford’s  Catechisms,  twelve  Incorpo Society 
Mann's  Catechisms,  six  Scripture  Selections,  twelve  Osterwald’s  Abridgment  of  Holy  in  Dublin  for 

Scriptures,  twenty-four  History  of  the  Old  Testament.”  promoting' English 

20634.  That  is  for  1844  ?-Yes.  1 ‘ttlnj 

20635.  Were  those  all  the  books  which  were  supplied  in  that  year? — There  were  more.  Kcv_  Richarc|  Ardill. 
The  3rd  of  July,  1844,  it  was  ordered  “ That  two  dozen  of  Bibles,  one  set  of  maps,  two  dozen 
of  second  class  spelling  books,  and  some  reading  books,  also  a selection  of  books  for  pre- 
miums to  the  value  of  one  pound.  The  committee  are  induced  to  make  this  grant  on  account 
of  the  favourable  report  of  the  deputation  which  lately  visited  the  school.” 

20636.  If  I understand  you  aright,  the  statement  made  is,  that  the  society  only  supplied 
a few  old  books  to  this  school  ? — Yes. 

20637.  Will  you  hand  in  the  list  of  books  supplied  to  the  school  from  1844  down  to  the 
present  moment  ? 

20638.  [ Secretary . — This  is  the  report  of  the  deputation  of  1845: — “ The  deputation 
recommend  that  a selection  of  maps,  and  a few  copies  of  geography  and  spelling  boobs,  be 
sent  to  the  school ; they  also  recommend  four  premium  books  to  be  sent  down  for  distri- 
bution among  the  four  best  answerers,  whose  names  the  deputation  returned  to  master.” 

Next  follows  the  report  of  the  deputation  which  visited  in  June,  1846 : — 

“ The  deputation  recommend  four  children  for  premiums,  their  names  having  been  taken 
down  by  the  secretary  as  the  best  answerers. 

“ The  only  disappointment  we  met  was  in  not  finding  Mrs.  Stoncy  or  any  of  her  family 
at  the  school.  The  countenance  of  the  proprietor  and  patron  of' the  school,  and  the  respect 
which  their  attendance  would  have  shown  the  society,  and  which  the  deputation  found  in 
every  other  instance,  would  have  been  useful.”] 

20639.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  these  were  all  the  books  supplied  ? — That  is 
all.  Mr.  Stoney  withdrew  the  school  from  the  control  of  the  society  at  that  time  ; and  he 
yesterday  complained  that  the  society  had  done  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  there  were  no  schools  belonging  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  the  neighbourhood,  whereas  there  are  six  schools  belonging  to  the  society. 

20640.  [Secretary. — The  school  ceased  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  1846  ; and  between  the  time  the  connexion  commenced  and  ceased  the  books 
referred  to  in  the  minutes  read  by  witness  would  appear  to  be  all  the  books  that  were  given.] 

20641 . Mr.  Stoney  admitted  yesterday  that  the  late  respected  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  wrote 
to  him  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  chose  to  give  the  house  and  the  acre  of  ground  attached  to  it  to 
the  Incorporated  Society,  that  they  would  undertake  the  sole  expense  and  management  of 
that  school ; but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  that,  and  therefore  there  was  no  further  connexion 
between  his  school  and  the  society ; nor  did  I hear  any  thing  more  of  it  until  I heard  these 
grave  charges  yesterday — that  we  neglected  our  duty  as  an  educational  body. 

20642.  Dr.  Andrews. — Where  do  the  six  schools  you  mentioned  as  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mr.  Stoney’s  property  lie  ?— I call  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are 
in  the  county.  There  is  one  at  Clonmel,  two  at  Cashel,  two  at  Newport,  and  one  at  Bird’s- 
hill.  Another  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  society  was,  that  it  neglected  its  tenants 
in  that  district,  the  fact  being  that  the  society  has  no  tenants  there  except  Mr.  Stoney. 

20643.  Mr.  Stephens. — Had  you  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Stoney  about  a lease  ? — I think 
there  was,  some  years  ago.  He  applied  for  a renewal  of  his  lease,  and  obtained  .it.  He 
merely  applied  for  that  which  he  was  strictly  entitled  to  get,  and  he  got  it.  I always 
thought  he  was  pleased  with  the  society  until  now.  He  complained  that  the  society 
neglected  its  tenants,  but  it  has  no  tenants  there  except  himself,  for  he  stands  between  the 
society  and  the  cultivators  of  the  society’s  lands.  He  is  what  is  called  a middleman,  paying 
£156  a-year,  and  deriving  many  hundreds  a-year  out  of  a great  portion — six  townlands. 

20644.  Had  you  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stoney  ? — None.  A gentleman,  on  one 
occasion,  sent  up  his  card,  and  said  he  called  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stoney,  and  that  his 
opinion  was,  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. I said,  if  you  will  tell  Mr.  Stoney,  or  if  you  would  do  so  yourself,  to  put  on  paper 
any  statement  you  choose  to  make  on  the  subject,  I shall  lay  it  before  the  society,  who,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  forward  education  wherever  they  can  do  so.  I make  the  observa- 
tions I have  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  not  in  an  unfriendly  spirit  towards  Mr. 

Stoney,  for  I entertain  none ; but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  society  from  the  grave 
charges  of  having  been  wanton  in  their  expenditure,  neglectful  of  their  duty  as  landlords, 
and  neglectful  of  their  duty  as  an  educational  body.  . 

20645.  Did  Mr.  Stoney  ever  make  these  complaints  to  the  society,  directly  or  indirectly? 

— I am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

20646.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  until  yesterday?— I had  not  the  remotest  idea  he  was 
coming  here  until  he  was  in  the  room. 

20647.  Dr.  Andrews— Was  there  any  written  communication  from  Mr.  Stoney,  at  the 
time  he  withdrew  the  schools  from  the  control  of  the  society  ?— I am  not  aware  that  any 
letter  was  received  from  him  : but  l think  it  was  the  impression  of  the  society  that  Mr. 

Stoney  would  not  allow  the  management  of  the  school  to  remain  with  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and,  therefore,  the  connexion  was  severed. 

20648.  Did  he  withdraw  the  school  of  his  own  motion? — Yes;  and  when  the  deputation 
went  there,  although  he  and  his  ivife,  1 believe,  were  at  home,  they  were  not  met;  and,  there- 
fore, we  were  led  to  suppose  that  our  visits  were  not  desired..  With  respect  to  the  allegation 
that  the  society  granted  old  books,  I can  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  the  receipts  from 
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Dddiih.  ■ the  book  depository  which  supplied-  the'  books.  We  never  vet  supplied  old  books,  except 
™ “ PVato ,'"dl«<lral Sl««  o donation. 

• iu  Dublin  for  JUbjJ .Would  you  bo  good  errough  to  tell  us  .what  was.  the  nature  of  the'eomm unication 
- SSSSm J11'-  ,§tpney  made  ivlion  ho  wittfclnsm  the  school.  Did  it  leave  you  laidpr  the  impression- 
is  Ireland.  t!lat  ,lie  destr.ed  yve  shoyld  not  have  the  superintendeiico  of  ihojjchool  any  longer  ? — I am 
Rev.  Richard  Ardfll.  any  ooramunieatien.  " . • 

■ siUb50.  It  there  be  any  letter,  or  record,  or  minute,  send  it  to* the  Commissioners  ?— 
Ihbre  is  no  record  whatever,' except  what  you  have  just  heard  read;  that  the  deputation 
visited  the  school,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoney  did  not  meet  them  at  a time  their 

^ ^cooperation  was  so  desirable. I do  not  think  we  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Stoney, 
aljd  whoever  .communications  he  may  have  had  with  persons  in  Dublin  I know.not ; but  he 
-.admittea  yesterday  that  the  .Archdeacon  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  if  he  would  give  .the 
. senoolhousc  and  the  acre  of  land  to  the  society,  they  would  manage  the  school.  «*» 

20651. Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  statement  ? — I do  not.  I. 
merely  wished  to  vindicate  the  society  from  the  charges  that  have  been  made.  * 


Rev. JolmW. Stubbs.  * Rev.  John  TV.  Stubbs  sworn  and  examined. 

20652.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — What  connexion  have  you  with  the  Incorporated  Society  ? I 

am  a member  of  the  society,  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  a member  of  the 
committee  of  account. 

• 20653.  How  longkave  you  been  a member  of  these  committees? I have  been  a member 

• ot  the  Committee  .off  Fifteen,  I should  say,  about  four  years;  and  I was  a member  of  the 
committee  of  account  before  I was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

20654.  Mi*.  Stephens—  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the  committee  of  account  ? 

' — I should  say  about  five  or  six-years. 

20655., JRev.  Dr.  Graves. — Since  you  have  been  a member  of  that  committee  have  the  ' 
accounts  been  regularly- audited  ?— They  havo  been  audited  regularly,  and  every  item 
•minutely  examined.  . * J 

20656.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  general  nature  of  the  audit  ?— The  nature 
. of -the  audit  is  this.  There  are  two  sets  of  accounts : Mr.  A rdilPs  account,  as  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and -Mr.  Pidgeon’s’ account,  as  agent.  They  are  audited  separately,  and  there 
must  be  three  members  of  the  committee  of  account  to  conduct  the  examination.  One  of 
them  is  generally  deputed  to  tot  up  the  account  in  the  book.  After  that  is  done,  and  this 
tot  is  initialed  and  proved  to  be  correct,  the  whole  three  meet,  and  go  through  each  item 
separately,  compare  them  with  the  vouchers,  and  also  with  the  committee-book  and  with  the 
expenditure,  as  ordered.  We. see  that  the  account-book  tallies  with  the  vouchers,  and  also 
with  the  minute  of  the  committee  ordering  the  expenditure  ; and  when  wo  have  compared 
these  books,  we  sign  the  account.  Then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  account,  the  rent- 
roll  is  submitted  to  us;  a statement  of  the  receipts  received;  the  amount  due,  and  the  poor- 
rates,  and  other  charges,  which  have  been  paid  ; and  also  the  sums  which,  as  agent,  he  lias 
.allowed  at  different  periods  to  tenants,  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  the  society. 
We  examine  the  vouchers,  compare  the  accounts,  and  see  that  all  is  ri^lit. 

20657.  I believe  you  are  also  a member  of  the  deputation  annually  employed  to 

examine  the. schools? — I am  not;  but  there  is  another  gentleman  of  the  same  name a 

relative  of  mine — who  has  been  acting  as  a member  of  the  deputation  for  several  years,  who 
inspects  the  schools  in  the  country ; but  I,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  have, 
occasionally,  examined  several  schools  ; and  every  half-yearly  examination  I am  present  at 
Santry,  where  I conduct  the  mathematical  part  of  the  examination. 

20658.  What  opinion  do  you  offer  as  to  the  answering  of  the  boys  at  Santry  ?— I have 
examined  all  the  children  ; but,  generally  speaking,  I have  confined  my  attention  to  the 
foundation  boys;  and  their  answering  in  mathematics  was  of  a very  hio-h  order.  The 
method  of  examination  was  this : I got  the  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  examined  in  two  days 
before  the  general  deputation  visited  the  school.  I was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Galbraith,  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.,  who  does  this  duty  at  the  request  of  the  society,  not  boin<r  a 
member.  Wo  had  previously  prepared  two  papers  of  questions  ; one  in  plain  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  in  algebra,  in  Euclid,  and  astronomy ; another  in  mensuration  and  arith- 
metic. We  proceeded  to  the  school,  and  having  got  all  the  foundation  b >ys  assembled 
in  the  examination-hall,  we  gave  each  b»y  a paper  of  questions.  We  divided  the  paper 
examination  into  two  parts ; one  was  held  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  boy  got  a paper  of  questions,  and  was  placed  by  himself,  the  master  not  beino-  allowed 
to  enter  the  room. . We  remained  while  the  boys  were  writing  out  the  answers,  and  as  soon  as 
the  writing  was  finished  they  were  allowed  three  hours  each  before  they  handed  the  questions 
to  us.  W e examined  the  answers ; and  I must  say  that  their  answering  was,  generally  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  answers  were  written  out  neatly,  were  executed  very  carefully,  and  they 
evinced  a good,  sound. knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  had  learned.  Their  answering 
was  exceedingly  good  in  algebra,  as  far  as  quadratic  equations ; they  knew  some,  but  not  much 
of  the  remaining  parts.  The  book  part  of  Euclid  they  knew  exceedingly  well  • but  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  deducible  propositions.  Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was 
first-rate,  and  indeed  I may  say  the  same  of  all  the  boys ; some  of  the  boarders— not 
foundationers— answered  very  fairly  in  the  early  parts  of  Euclid.  I was  present  on  a 
second  day’s  examination,  when  the ’general  deputation  visited  the  school,  and  publicly 
viva  voce,  examined  the  boys.  They  were-  examined  slightly  the  second  day,  vivd  voce  in 
mathematics,  and  to  a considerable  extent  in  arithmetic ; but  the  general  examination  was 
confined  to  English  grammar,  English  history,  geography,  and  reading.  There  was 
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- also  an  exhibition  of  maps  and  drawings,  which  were  dotie  by  the  boys;  and  the  general  ' Dobuh.  . 

. answering  of  the*  boys  was  also,  on  that  occasion,  exceedingly  gppck  *■  V incorporated  Society 

, 20659.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  means  employe^  by' the  society  for- the  education  in  Dublin  for 

■ of  boys? — -I  have  examined  some  of  the  institutions. i'n'cdnnexion  with  the  society  ; b.ec.ause  promoting  English’ 

. one  of  tTie  rules*  of  the  society  is,  tliat  any  member  of  the  Committee.of  Fifteen  may  go  • r0|^"janj‘-l>s 

down,  at  any  time  he  chodsesr  tq  visit  any  of  the  other,  institutions)  at.  the  expense  of  the  Eev  j„UnW.  Stubbs, 
society,  and  make  a report.  Sometimes  I have  taken  adyantage’of  -that  rule  ; and  at  other 
• times,  when  I happened  to  he  in  the  neighbourhood,  I called  into  the  school,  apd  . held  an: 
examination.  I think,  that  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  minor  institutions  is  concerned,  that 
' every  thing  which  is  necessary  is  supplied  by  the  society.  With  regard  to  their  education  at 

* Santry,  the  boys  are  taught  the  elementary  parts  of  mathematics  exceedingly  welL  The.  *■  ■ 

master  seems  to  be  a,  judicious,  good  teacher,  who  thoroughly -understands  trigonometry, 

Eudlid,  algebra,  navigation),  and  mensuration,  and  can  teach  them  admirably.;  but  he  is  nQt,  - . 

I think,  acquainted  with  any  other  branches ; and  he  is  not  competent  to  undertake  the 
instruction  of  boys  in  the  higher  branches.  • . 

20&60.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  higher  branches  of  science  should  be  taught 
in  schools  of  that  nature  ? — I think  it  desirable  that  some  of  the  superior  boys  at  Santry 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  experimental  science,  botany,  geology,  physiology, 

, and  matters  of  that  kind,  which*  are  often  communicated  in  the  higher  classes  of  training  . 


schools  in  England.-  . _* 

20661.  Then  you  would  suggest  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  those ‘departments  into  . 
the  institution  at  Santry  ? — I would  if  I had  the  means  of  doing  it ; and.inde.ed  I have  made 
a proposition  to  the  committee,  which  I think  will  be  adopted,  that  the  senior  class,  in  Santry 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Dublin  two  or  three  days  in  the  we'ek,  and- attend  lectures  in 
the  experimental  sciences,  and  the  other  high  branches  of  ^natural 'philosophy,  which  they 
have  not  now  an'  opportunity  of  learning  in  Santry ; but  lectures  on  which  they  could  easily 
attend  in  Dublin.  1 think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  an  arrangement  was  made-by  which 
the  higher  boys  in  Santry  could  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures  which  are 
given  in  the  Museum  of  Industry,  Stephen’s-green.  The  lectured  there  are  adapted  to  boys 
of  the  higher  order  of  talent,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  they  could  attend  them ; 
because  l do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  society  to  get  a master  to  reside  at  Santry  who 
would  be  competent  to  convey  a very  large  amount  of  information  on  these  subjects. 

20662.  Do  you  not  think  a great  expenditure  of  the  pupils’  time  would  be  incurred,  if  they 
were  obliged  to  attend  lectures  in  Dublin  ? — There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  if  it 
could  be  managed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  I may  mention,  that  hitherto  there  have  been 
very  few  boys,  in  what  is  called  the  senior  class,  in  Santry.  The  Santry  school  is  divided 
into  three  classes.  There  is  a distinct  curriculum  laid  .out  for  each  class,  and  before  a boy 
can  be  promoted  from  the  third  class  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first,  he  must 
have  stood  a satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  laid  down  for  the  boys  in  the  class, 
during  the  year,  which  he  is  just  after  passing.  No  boy  can  get  his  final  diploma  from  Santry 
unless  he  has  gone  through  the  three  classes  ; so,  in  fact,  if  a boy  has  neglected  any  part  of 
his  course  in  Santry,  he  is  thrown  back,  and  never  can  come  up  at  the  final  examination ; but- 
in  consequence  of  many  of  the  senior  boys,  as  Mr.  Ardill  has  stated,  getting  inducements  to- 
leave  the  school  before  their  education  is  completed,  generally  speaking,  we  would  have  few 
boys  in  the  senior  class  to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  class  of  instruction. 

20663.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Stubbs,  as  to  the  advantages  attending  the  annual  visit- 
ation conducted  by  a deputation  formed  of  the  members  of  the  committee? — 1 think  the 
advantages  are  very  great.  I think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  assist  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  society,  should  be  personally,  as  far  as 
possible,  conversant  with  the  character  of  each  schoolmaster;  and  it  is  a great  advantage  to 
the  boys  themselves,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  should  go  down  and  examine  them, 
and  see  that  the  school  is  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  boys  are  making  proper  progress. 
I think  the  system  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  so  far  as  the  schools  of  the  society  are 


concerned. 

20664.  In  point  of  fact,  you  do  net  consider  that  the -schools  would  be  as  well  managed 
if  the  Governors  themselves  did  not  enter  into  an  inspection  or  examination  of  them?— I 
think  they  could  not  keep  up  a proper  amount  of  efficiency,  unless  there  was  an  annual 
deputation  of  inspection  from  the  Governors  of  the  schools.  . 

20665.  Do  you  think  that  the  inspection  under  the  Incorporated  Society  is  sufficient? — 1 
think  it  happens  to  be  sufficient  just  at  the  present  moment,  because  there  are  some  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  highly  competent  to  conduct  an  examination,  and  men  who  take 
a greater  interest  in  the  society  than  men  of  rank  and  position  in  life  generally  evince,  and 
are  bolter  able  than  others  to  devote  fi  ve  or  six  weeks  to  going  about  and  examining  the  schools, 
and  personally  inspecting  them.  I think  it  is  a mere  accident  that  the  society  has  at  present 
some  members  who  have  the  time  and  the  talents,  the  ability  and  experience,  to  perform  this 
duty;  and  I think  it  would  bo  advisable  if  there  was  a paid  inspector.  I would  question 
whether  he  should  be  paid  an  annual  salary  or  not,  but  I would  pay  him  according  to  the 
work  done.  I would  appoint  a person  who  was  competent  to  examine  schools,  and  who  could 
occasionally  go  and  see  the. schools  of  the  society  when  he  would  not  be  expected,  and  report 
to  the  society.  I believe  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  a sufficient 
number  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  to  undertake  so  arduous  and  laborious  a duty, 
as  to  visit  all  the  schools,  seriatim,  and  hold  very  laborious  examinations  every  year. 

20666.  Then  the  most  perfect  system  of  inspection,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  one  in  which 
there  was  a paid  inspector,  or  paid  inspectors,  acting  under  the  directions  ol  the  governing 
Von.  11.  ■ L 
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Dublin.  body, — the  members  of  the  governing  body,  from  time  to  time,  visiting  and  inspecting  the 

Incorporated  Society  sc^00^s  ? — * think  so.  - I think  an  inspection  cannot  be  good,  unless  the  governing  body  has 
in  Dublin  for  the  means  of  seeing  what  is  going  on  ; and  of  course  the- visits  of  the'  governing  body  would 
promoting  English  'be  expected  by  the  master. 

Pr<>in  Ireland!001'  20667.  Why  is  that? — -Because  the  examinations  are  held  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; 
Rev.  JohnW.  Stubbs.  ^?e  boys  at  this  examination,  who  are  to  be  elected  for  the  foundation  places,  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  course  haye  notice  of  it.  It  would  be  impossible,  under 
the  present  system,  to  hold  an  examination  .without  giving  ample  notice  to  the  master  ; but 
at  the  same  time,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  if  the  schools  were  inspected  at  periods  when 
the 'inspection  could  not  be  expected  by  the  master,  and  I believe  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  better  to  have  s6me  gentleman,  whom  the  society  could  always  call 
on,  to  attend  them  in  their  inspection,  and  to  conduct  certain  parts  of  the  examination,  which, 
perhaps,  some  members  of  the  deputation  would  not  feel -themselves  competent  to  undertake.  - 

20668.  Do  you  think  that  an  inspection,  such  as  you  have  been  describing,  is  alike  neces- 
sary in  the  primary  schools,  and  also  in  the  superior  schools,  such  as  Santry  ? — I do ; and  I 
believe,  with  regard  to  Santry,  several  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  anxious  to 
establish  this  arrangement;  and  I hope  it. will  be  established  that  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee should  feel  himself  bound  to  take  Santry  some  time  or  other  during  one  month  in 
the  year,  so  that  the  Santry  institution  might  be  inspected  every  month  by  one  member  of 
the  committee,  and  then  by  the  deputation  once  a-year.  I think  that  arrangement  would 
be  very  desirable  with  regard  to  Santry. 

20669.  Is  there  any  thing  like  a visitation  of  .Santry  when  the  annual  examination  is  held 
there  ? — Ob,  yes ; the  members  of  the  deputation,  and  any  member  of  the  society  who 
happens  to  be  present,  inspect  the  school,  .and  if  there  be  any  complaints  made  they  hear 
them;  but  there  never  have  been  any  complaints  when  I was  present  at  an  examination  in 
Santry. 

20670.  Do  you  also  examine  into  the  internal  economy  of  the  establishment? We  do. 

20671.  You  mentioned,  a while  ago,  that  the  e summations 'at  Santry  were,  in  part,  carried 
on  by  printed  papers?— Partly  by  papers. 

20672.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commissioners  are  in  possession  of  copies  of  those 
papers  ?— I am  not  aware ; but  if  they  wish  for  them  I can  forward  them. 

20673.  Do  so,  if  you  please ; and  also  the  printed  papers  used  at  the  examination  of  the 
other  schools  ? — I will  do  so.-  But  I may  remark  that  I have  never  conducted  a yearly 
examination  of  the  other  schools  personally  ; but  I know  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted 
is  this : one  member  of  the  deputation  undertakes  to  examine  the  boys  in  arithmetic  and 
mathematics.  He  sends,  some  days  previous  to  the  public  examination,  to  the  catechist 
a number  o f copies  of  a printed  paper  of  questions  in  algebra,  in  Euclid,  and  in  arithmetic. 
The  catechist,  then,  who,  as  it  were,  is  the  public  officer  of  the  society,  goes  to  the  school 
on  a certain  day  previous  to  the  examination.  He  gets  the  boys  into  a room  by  them- 
selves. The  master  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  with  the  boys.  The  boys  are 
then  furnished  with  the  papers ; the  catechist  remains  during  the  time  allowed  for  answer- 
ing them.  . When  they  have  written  out  their  answers  they  hand  them,  so  written  out,  to 
the  catechist,  and  he  sends  them  to  the  member  who  is  to  conduct  the  examination  in 
mathematics. 

20674.  Are  these  printed  papers  used  only  in  case  of  the  mathematical  examination? 

Only  in  case  of  the  mathematical  examination,  which  includes  arithmetic. 

20675.  The  examination,  then,  includes  other  branches? — The  general  examination 
includes  several  other  branches ; but  they  are  conducted  viva  voce,  because  there  is,  generally, 
a large  number  of  strangers  who  come  to  be  present  at  the  examination  ; and  it  is  considered 
advisable  that  the  boys  should  be  examined  in  grammar,  history,  Scripture,  and  other 
branches  of  their  education,  vivd  voce. 

20676.  Is  the  publicity  of  the  examination  a guarantee  of  the  fairness  with  which  it  is 
conducted? — Yes. 

20577.  As  you  have  the  means  of  knowing,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  institutions  are 
adequately  supplied  with  books  and  other  school  appliances  ?— So  far  as  I know,  there 
never  was  a demand  made  by  any  school  for  books  that  has  not  been  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  committee. 

20678.  This  annual  examination  secures  a certain  amount  of  diligence  and  proficiency,  but  are 
other  means  adopted  by  which  the  committee  can  ascertain  whether  the  boys  make  due  and 
regular  progress  during  the  early  po'rtion  of  the  year  before  the  prospect  of  an  examination  can 
be  supposed  to  stimulate  any  extra  diligence  ? — With  regard  to  the  Santry  institution,  the 
master  is  required  to  send,  once  a month,  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  copy- 
books of  the  boys,  in  which  they  have  been  working  at  sums  in  arithmetic,  mensuration, 
trigonometry,  or  mechanics,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  see,  from 
month  to  month,  what  the  boys  have  been  doing.  The  drawings  of  the  boys  are  sent,  also, 
every  month  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  other  schools, 
ever  j half-year  the  copy-books  of  the  boys  are  sent  up  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  they 
may  judge  of  their  progress  in  writing. 

20679.  The  boys  in  the  senior  class  at  Santry  are  at  present  taught  science,  to  a con- 
siderable extent  ? — Yes ; the  boys  in  the  senior  class  have  to  go  through  the  whole  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  elements  of  mechanics,  the  elements  of  algebra,  the  elements 
of  astronomy,  hydrostatics,  and  mensuration. 

20680.  What  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  to  pursue  so  extensive  a course  of  study 

their  only  reward,  in  case  of  diligence,  is  a testimonial  ? — There  is  another  inducement. 
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The  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  of  Dundalk,  was,  for  many  years,  the  devoted  friend'of  the  society, 
and  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools.  When  he  died, 
about  a year  and  a-half  ago,  a question  was  brought  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
• propriety  of  marking  the  society’s  estimation  of  his  services  by  some  .testimonial ; and  it  was 
at  my  suggestion  that  an  exhibition  was  founded ‘in  Trinity  College  of  £40  a-year,  tenable 
for  four  years  by  any  boy  who,  having  been  in  any  of  the  society’s  schools  for  three  years, 
came  up  t<?  Trinity  College,  and  obtained  a 'scienije  sizarsLip.  This  exhibition,  I under- 
stand, is  at  present  causing  a good  deal  of  emulation  and  exertion  among  the  senior  boys  of 
•the  -different  schools.  , , 

20681.  Was  it  not  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray  who  suggested  the  plan  of  competitive  examina- 
tion ? — It  was,  I believe ; but  . I was  not  then  a member  of  the  committee. 

20682.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Ardill  that  there  are  libraries  attached  to  the  school — 

‘ have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  or  any  statement  to  make  respecting  their  usefulness  ? — I 
have  made  inquiries  as- to  the  use  the  boys  made  of  these  libraries,  and  found  that  at  Dundalk 
and  Athlone  they  made  considerable  use  <?f.  the  books.  There  is  no  personal  means  of 
knowing  whether  they  make  use  of  them  at  the  Pococke  institution ; but  at  Santry  the 
master  told  me  the  boys  had  not  time  to  read  them.  I know  at  Dundalk  the  library  is  very 
highly  valued,  and  the  boys  generally  come  forward  with  subscriptions  of  their  own  every 
half  year,  or  every  year,  to  meet  the  donation  of  books  which  the  society  sends  down. 

20683.  What  is  the  regulation  respecting  the  supply  of  these  school  libraries  ? — There  is 
no  general  rule;  every  year,  generally  speaking  (I  believe  there  is  not  an  exception),  there 
is  a vote  of  £10  granted  to  the  lending  libraries — £2  10s.  to  Santry,  and  £2  10s.  to  Athlone, 
Dundalk,  and  the  Pococke  institution  each. 

20684.  Are  there  libraries  in  all  the  institutions  ? — I am  now  told  there  is  a library  at 
the  Farra  institution,  but  I had  no  knowledge  of  it  before.  Farra  had  been  an  agricultural 
ipstitution,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  it  has  become  a similar 
foundation  to  that  of  Dun  dalle  .and  Athlone,  but  when  it  is  properly  developed  it  will  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  as  the  other  institutions  do. 

20685.  Have  you  examined  any  of  the  female  schools  ? — No,  I have  never  examined  any 
of  the  female  schools. 

20686.  I find  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
boarding  schools,  is  that  they  should  have  been  educated  in  schools  in  which  Scriptural 
instruction  is  given  daily  to  all  the  pupils  ? — I believe  that  is  the  rule. 

20687.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  a strict  enforcement  of  that  rule  must  disqualify 
deserving  pupils  from  obtaining  the  privileges  of  admission  into  the  boarding  schools.of  the 
Incorporated  Society  ? — I believe  the  Incorporated  Society  carry  out  this  principle  in 
enforcing  that  rule — that  if  a Protestant  boy  be  educated  at  a Protestant  school,  where 
there  are  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  not  allowed 
to  read  the  Scriptures — that  boy,  no  matter  what  his  ability  or  wants  may  be,  would  not  be 
eligible  for  election  into  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools. 

20688.  Do  you  regard  that  rule  as  operating  unfairly  in  the  case  of  boys  so  circum- 
stanced?  I do.  I should  wish  that  there  was  no  restraint  at  all,  as  to  the  school  from 

which  the  boy  comes.  I should  wish  him  to  be  strictly  examined  in  Scripture,  and  I would 
have  no  restrictions  as  to  a boy’s  previous  place  of  education. 

20689.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  a very  beneficial  influence  has  been 
exercised  upon  the  primary  schools  by  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  would  not 
this  beneficial  influence  be  still  more  widely  diffused  if  schools  from  which  candidates  were 
admissible  were  relieved  from  the  restrictive  operation  of  this  rule? — I believe  it  would. 
I believe  the  more  you  can  extend  competition,  the  better  both  for  the  boys  and  tjie  schools 
from  which  they  come,  and  our  own  schools  too. 

20690.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  the  rule  was  made  more  stringent  than  it  had  been  ? — I do  not  remember  the  question 
being  brought  before  the  society — perhaps  I was  not  present. 

20691.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  might  be  relaxed  without  in  any  way  infringing 
upon  the  character  of  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  as  distinguished  from  other 
schools,  from  which  pupils  are  admissible  ?— I think  that  it  might.  I cannot  conceive  what 
connexion  there  is  between  the  education  we  give,  and  the  education  given  in  other  schools. 
All  we  require  is  a very  extended  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ; and  we  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  make  any  inquiries  as  to  where  that  knowledge  was  acquired. 

20692.  Could  you  be  satisfied  that  the  general  system  of  religious  instruction  in  those  schools 
from  which  the  candidates  for  admission  into  your  boarding  schools  might  come,  was  a good 
one,  even  though  that  rule  was  not  absolutely  enforced? — I have  not  been  called  on  to  consider 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  primary 
schools ; but  I should  say  that  Protestant  boys,  in  schools  such  as  you  describe,  might  be 
taught  Scripture  just  as  well  as  in  any  other  schools. 

20693.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  schools  m 
connexion  with  the  Incorporated  Society,  or  with  reference  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  society’s  affairs  ? — I have  not.  I believe  that  the  committee  and  tho  society  at 
large  have  full  powers  to  make  any  changes  they  wish  in  the  mode  of  education  and  the 
general  advancement  of  the  schools  under  their  care.  I have  always  experienced  the 
greatest  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  make  their  schools  as 
perfect  as  possible,  so  that  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  addition  to  the  powers  of 
the  society  which  it  does  not  enjoy  at  present. 

20694.  And  any  suggestions  that  you  might  feel  disposed  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
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management  of  particular  schools,  you  are  free  to  offer  at  the  meetings  of  the  standing 
committee,  where  you  think  it  likely  they  will  be  attended  to? — I have  always  found  a great 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  attend  to  any  recommendations  I brought  before  them. 

20695.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  there  any  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  auditors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ? — There  are  no  rules,  I believe,  except  that  we  require  a quorum 
of  three  to  audit  the  accounts.  Formerly,  I understand  that  the  books  of  the  society  were 
always  sent  over,  after  being  properly  drawn  up,  to  Somerset  House,  and  when  audited 
there,  sent  back.  We  have  always  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  they  were  formerly  audited  by  the  Government. 

20696.  How  long  have  you. been  auditor  ? — I have  been  auditor  about  five  or  six  years. 

20697.  Then,  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  full  and  accurate  information  respecting  these 
accounts  to-morrow. 

20698.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves ■ — The  Commissioners  will  now  adjourn  the  inquiry  until  eleven 
o’clock  to-morrow. 


William  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

20699.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  books  have  you  brought  with  you,  Mr.  Pidgeon? — I have 
no  books;  I brought  all  the  accounts,  which  I was  required  to  do,  and  I gave  them  to 
Dr.  Hancock.  I was  required  at  the  same  time  to  send  a series  of  my  accounts  ; and  they 
are  being  made  out  since  I got  the  order  of  the  Commissioners.  1 am  obliged  to  go  north, 
west,  south,  and  east  of  Ireland,  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  society.  The  accounts  are  being 
made  out,  and  I believe  I shall  bo  able  to  produce  them  to-morrow. 

20700.  You  had  better  bring  them  with  you.  I believe  that  you  only  keep  the  agent’s 
accounts  ? — That  is  all ; I have  no  connexion  with  any  thing  else.  M y duty  is  simply  confined 
to  managing  the  estates  of  the  society,  to  receiving  their  rents,  and  lodging  the  payments  to 
the  credit  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

20701.  Are  your  accounts  audited? — My  accounts  are  audited. 
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Dublin,  19th  December,  1856.  nimiIK 

Present — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Stephens, 

and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary.  . 

The  Incorporated  Society — (continued).  taral(.d  Sodeb 

Rev.  Richard  Ardill  further  examined.  «'«  JMli^for  ^ 

20702.  Chairman. — Do  you  hand  in  a list  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  who  were  elected  in  Protestant  School* 
February,  1855  ? — I do.  [Document  is  handed  in.]  in  Ireland— eon. 

20703.  Can  you  state  when  each  of  these  members  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  committee  ? 1!cv-  Richard  Ardill. 
— In  February,  1855. 

20704.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  their  original  appointment  as  members  of  the  society  ? — 

I cannot  give  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen — they  were  appointed 
at  various  times. 

20705.  Could  you  state  at  what  time  each  of  them  commenced  to  act  on  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen? — By  reference  to  the  books,  my  Lox-d,  I could,  but  not  otherwise.  All  the  Bishops, 
and  certain  of  the  Judges,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  society;  but  they  are  elected  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  by  ballot,  at  the  meeting  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

20706  Have  you  got  the  books  in  the  room,  by  which  you  could  inform  the  Commissioners 
at  what  time  they  were  first  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen? — Yes;  I have  a book 
which  gives  some  information,  perhaps,  but  not  all  on  that  subject. 

20707.  The  Commissioners  would  like  to  know  how  often  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  attended  within  the  last  three  years  ? — That  can  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  books.  Some  of  them  have  not  attended  for  the  last  three  years. 

20708.  When  you  have  ascertained  what  the  Commissioners  wish  to  know,  they  will 
resume  your  examination. 

Rev.  John  William  Stahls , f.t.c.d.,  further  examined.  Rev. John W.  Stubbs. 

20709.  Mr.  Stephens. — I believe,  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  book  handed  to  you  now,  is  the  cash- 
book belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — It  is. 

20710.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  page  seventy-eight? — I have  it. 

20711.  Will  you  read  the  certificate  of  audit,  which  is  signed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blacker 
and  by  yourself,  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  society — “We,  the  auditors  of  accounts  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  having  examined  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Ardill,  secretary  to  the  said  society,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1854,  and  ending 
31st  day  of  March,  1855,  compared  it  with  the  order  of  the  General  Board  and  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  and  inspected  the  vouchers,  do  find  it  to  be  a just  and  true  account ; and  that  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  aforesaid,  is  as  stated  above,  and 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £546  11,?.  7 d.  sterling;  which  balance  we  recommend  to  be  applied 
in  the  final  discharge  of  the  builder’s  account,  for  works  executed  at  the  Atlilone  Ranelagh 
institution,  agreeably  to  the  minute  of  Committee  of  2nd  of  May,  instant,  rather  than  that 
the  amount  should  be  temporarily  funded  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  Dated  this  21st  of 
May,  1855— George  Blacker,  Chairman;  John  W.  Stubbs.” 

20712.  What  does  the  column  of  figures,  next  to  the  money  column,  refer  to,  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  that  book  ? — The  column  of  figures  refers  to  the  places  in  the  committee  book, 
or  general  Board  book,  at  the  meetings  of  which  these  expenses  were  ordered  to  be  incurred. 

There  are  two  books  kept — one  containing  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen ; another 
containing  the  minutes  of  the  society  at  large ; and  the  small  figures  here,  refer  to  the 
minutes  either  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  or  of  the  general  Board,  by  which  certain  expenses 
were  allowed,  and  ordered:  so  that  when  we  have  this  book  before  us,  we  can,  at  once,  refer 
to  the  day,  and  to  the  place,  and  the  occasion  at  which  the  different  expenses  were  ordered 
by  the  society,  or  by  the  committee. 

20713.  Are  the  items  in  your  accounts  posted? — Each  item  is  entered  in  this  book. 

20714.  What  book  do  you  refer  to? — The  cash-book. 

20715.  Is  that  cash-book  Mr.  Ardill’s  account  with  the  society? — This  is  Mr.  Ardill’s 
account  with  the  society. 

20716.  Is  there  any  account  for  the  society? — There  is  no  account  for  the  society.  There 
is  no  account  of  the  society  with  itself,  except  the  general  annual  balance  sheets,  which  are 
prepared  after  these  accounts  have  been  audited. 

20717.  Then  there  are  only  two  accounts,  if  I understand  you  aright — the  account  between 
Mr.  Ardill  and  the  society,  and  the  agent  and  the  society? — And  the  agent's  accounts. 

20718.  But  there  is  no  account  for  the  society? — If  I understand  your  question,  the 
answer  I will  give  is  this:  thex'e  is  no  account  in. which  the  income  and  expenditui'e  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  are  set  against  one  another,  according  as  the  income  is  received,  or  the 
expenditure  incurred.  Mr.  Ardill  keeps  axx  account  of  the  money  which  comes  into  his  hands, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  expends  it. 

20719.  That  is  only  an  account  between  him  axxd  the  society? — That  is  all.  After  the 
books  are  prepax'ed,  thex'e  is  another  book  which  is  not  audited,  that  contains  the  expenditure 
under  different  heads,  such  as  the  Santry  school,  and  the  various  institutions  under  the 
society. 

20720.  If  there  are  two  accounts — namely,  one  account  between  Mr.  Ardill  and  the  society, 
another  between  the  agent  and  the  society — where  is  your  cash-book  ? — I always  considered 
this  book  was  the  cash-book. 
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20721.  But  that  is  merely  an  account  between  Mr.  Ardill  and  the  society? — It  is  Mr. 
Ardill’s  account  of  the  money  received  by  him. 

20722.  What  cash-book  is  that? — I always  considered  it  to  be  the  society’s  cash-book  with 
Mr.  Ardill. 

20723.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  the  ca§h-book  of  the  society?— I must  say  I am  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  book-keeping.  My  object  in  becoming  a member  of  the  committee,  was 
to  examine  these  items  minutely— to  see  that  it  was  honestly  laid  out;  to  satisfy  myself 
that  every  thing  was  honest,  and  fair  and  square,  between  the  society  and  Mr.  Ardill,  the 
Incorporated  Society  and  Mr.  Pidgeon;  but  I am  not  read  up  in  book-keeping,  and 
cannot  answer  these  minute  questions. 

20724.  I will  now  proceed  to  ask  more  enlarged  questions.  Have  you  any  book,  from 
which  you  can  show  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  on  the  31st  of  December,  1854? 
— There  is  no  book  of  that  nature 

20725.  Can  you  state,  having  all  the  books  before  you,  what  were  the  assets  and  liabilities 

of  the  society  on  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  or  at  any  other  date  in  1854  or  1855? I 

could  not  rightly  say ; but  I think  by  referring  to  the  general  balance  sheet,  which  contains 
the  expenditure  during  certain  years,  and  the  income  during  certain  years 

20726.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  first  item  of  income  ? — To  cash  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the  society  on  the  1st  of  April,  1854,  £1,982  6s.  Id. 

20727.  Is  that  income? — It  was  a floating  balance  that  arose  out  of  the  excess  of  income 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year.  Some  years  our  expenses  are  larger  than 
others,  and  we  have  a floating  balance. 

20728.  That  is,  you  had  a balance  for  the  year  1854,  and ? — We  had  a balance  which 

was  applicable  to  the  payment  of  our  quarterly  accounts. 

20729.  In  point  of  fact,  is  not  this  the  state  of  the  case — You  had  a balance,  and  did  you 

not  bring  it  forward  into  the  account  of  the  current  year,  and  then  call  it  “income  ”? 

W e ought  to  call  it  income. 

20730.  Did  you  deduct  your  liabilities  before  you  brought  forward  your  income  ? Perhaps 

I might  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Ardill  one  question. — [At  what  time,  Mr.  Ardill,  do  we  pay 
the  quarter  accounts  of  the  schools  ? J 

20731.  Rev.  R.  Ardill. — The  half-yearly  accomits  are  due  on  the  25th  of  December,  and 
28th  of  June.  There  are  no  quarterly  accounts  except  in  a few  instances ; and  they  are  referred 
to  the  next  general  Board,  or  committee,  on  the  28th  of  June,  or  28th  of  December  afterwards, 
and  when  ordered  they  are  paid.  They  may  not,  and  are  not  usually  paid ; as,  for  instance, 
a debt  may  be  due  by  the  society  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  it  is  not  laid  before  the 
committee  until  the  Board  in  February,  for  there  is  no  Board  in  January:  it  is  laid  before 
the  Board  in  February,  and  paid  soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the 
cuV’f  the  society  admit  of  the  payment.  I attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
ot  Fifteen  . as  often  as  my  avocations  permit  me ; and  I remember  on  certain  occasions, 
that  sometimes  quarterly,  but  mostly  half-yearly,  accounts  of  the  schools  are  passed  by  the 
committee.  J 


. / am  not  exactly  aware  in  what  month  they  are  passed ; and  my  object  in  asking 

Mr..  Ardill  the  question  is  this : — If  it  be  true,  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  we  were  in  process  of 
paying  the  half-yearly  accounts,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  some  money  in  bank  to  meet 
that  expenditure,  and  the  object  with  which  I asked  Mr.  Ardill  the  question,  was  to  ascer- 
tam  the  exact  month  in  which  we  made  the  half-yearly  expenditure.  It  turns  out  to  be 
about  the  1st  of  April,  that  a large  outlay  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  society ; and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a balance  in  bank  to  meet  those  payments. 

3’0ur  balance  in  bank  does  not  become  income  of  the  current  year  until 
the  liabilities  of  the  preceding  year  have  been  paid  ? — Certainly  not. 

20734.  Then,  upon  the  account  before  you,  where  are  the  liabilities  set  out  ?— - As  far  as 
1 understand,  the  income  of  the  society  for  one  year  is  stated  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  total  expenditure  for  the  year  is  stated.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  a balance  sheet 
ot  tliat  kind.  In  fact,  it  was  at  my  suggestion  this  balance  sheet  was  originally  adopted ; 

and  my  object  in  wishing  to  have  this  balance  sheet  was 

20735.  Is  it  a balance  sheet  according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  that  word? — I con- 
tess  I do  not  know  what  a balance  sheet,  in  the  technical  sense,  means.  As  I told 
you  before,  Mr..  Stephens,  I am  not  an  accountant.  I endeavour  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  done  fair,  square,  and  honest,  and  I do  not  understand  the  technical  matters 
connected  with  book-keeping.  I never  was  in  a merchant’s  office  in  my  life.  I never  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  way  accounts  were  generally  kept  when  I became  a member  of  the 
committee  of  account. 


20736.  But  have  you  not  audited  the  accounts  ?— I examined  each  item  separately.  I 
satisfied  myself  that  the  expenses  were  fairly  incurred  and  expended  as  the  society 
required,  and  that  the  dates  were  correct.  1 


20737.  What  is  the  date  of  your  last  audit? — 21st  of  May,  1855. 

“ What  were  your  assets  and  liabilities  on  that  day  ? — X could  not  state. 

not  dmscl  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  a liability  ' We  did. 

,40740.  And  have  you  not  so  expressly  stated  it  ? — Yes. 

20741.  Ought  the  balance,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  been  treated  as  income, 
as  you  have  done,  m that  balance  sheet? — I speak  under  correction;  but  my  impression 
is  that  we. received  a sum  of  money  from  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  for  certain 
premises  in  Athlone,  which  sum  of  money  was  looked  upon  by  us  as  an  extraordinary 
eceipt ; and  our  object  was  to  apply  that  surplus  money  to  liquidating  the  debt  incurred 
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by  enlarging  our  school  at  Athlone ; and,  consequently,  it  was  brought  into  the  accounts 
every  year. 

20742.  But  did  you  not  introduce  it  into  the  accqunts  as  income? — Yes,  as  income  to 
the  society. 

20743.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Stubbs,  in  your  certificate  of  audit — that  you  have  compared 
the  account  with  the  order  of  the  general  Board  and  Committee  of  Fifteen — am  I correct  ? 
—Yes. 


Dublin. 

Incorporated  Society 
in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English 
Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland. 

Rev.  John  W.  Stublis. 


20744.  Did  you  compare  it  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  George  II.  ? — We  did 
not.  I never  saw  the  charter  of  George  II. 

20745.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  not  aware  of  its  provisions? — No. 

20746.  [Secretary. — The  charter  of  George  II., -returned  by  Mr.  Ardill,  as  secretary  to 
the  Incorporated  Society,  as  the  charter  under  which  they  are  now  governed,  contains  a 
proviso  to  restrain  the  society  from  diminishing  their  capital  stock,  as  follows  : — “ Provided 
always,  and  we  do  expressly  declare  our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  said  society  to  diminish  their  capital  stock  arising  from  the  annual  rent 
or  income  of  any  manors,  lands,  &c. ; but  they  shall  confine  their  expenses  yearly  to 
such  annual  rent  or  income,  or  to  such  sums  of  money,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  shall  from 
year  to  year  be  subscribed  or  given  to  them,  or  the  interests  and  profits  thereof.”] 

• 20747.  You  have  heard  that  portion  of  the  charter  read  ? — Yes. 

20748.  Can  the  provisions  of  the  charter  be  complied  with  unless  the  accounts  are  so 
kept  as  to  distinguish  income  from  capital  ? — I think  it  would  be  advisable  if  there  was  such 
an  account. 

20749.  In  compliance  with  the  language  of  that  charter,  ought  not  the  accounts  to  be  so 
kept  as  to  distinguish  income  from  capital? — I certainly  think  so. 

20750.  Have  they  been  so  kept? — They  have  been  so  kept,  with  the  exception  of  that 
extraordinary  receipt — that  is,  the  sum  of  money  which  was  paid  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway. 

20751.  But  if  the  accounts  were  so  kept  as  to  distinguish  income  from  capital,  would 
you  not  be  enabled  to  answer  my  question,  what  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society 
were  at  the  time  you  last  audited  the  accounts  in  May  ? — I would. 

20752.  Then,  they  are  not  so  kept? — They  are  not. 

20753.  Did  you  at  any  time  examine  what  the  capital  was,  or  did  you  do  any  thing  more 
than  examine  what  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  ? — I did  not. 

20754.  Does  it  any  where  appear  in  the  books  what  the  capital  really  is  ? — I think 
not. 

20755.  Have  you  been  auditor  for  five  years  ? — Five  or  six  years. 

20756.  We  will  assume  that  you  have  been  auditor  five  years.  Did  you  ever,  during  that 
period  of  time,  audit  the  capital  ? — Never. 

20757.  Why  do  not  the  Incorporated  Society  keep  their  accounts  on  a system  of  double 
entry  ? — I will  just  simply  state  all  I know  on  the  subject.  When  I was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  account,  I found  that  there  were  gentlemen  on  it  who  were  much 
older  and  more  experienced  than  I was,  because  they  were  a long  time  members  of  the 
society,  and  used  to  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept-  As  I told  you  already,  my 
object  in  becoming  a member  of  the  committee  was,  to  see  that  every  thing  was  honestly 
expended,  and  that  no  expenditure  was  incurred  which  was  not  required.  I confined 
myself  merely  to  examining  each  item  minutely,  and  that  was  the  only  view  with  which  I 
examined  the  accounts.  I wished,  as  a member  of  the  society,  and  elected  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  afterwards,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  society,  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the  society ; but  I was  told  by  the  gentlemen 
who  were  on  the  committee  before  me  that  the  accounts  were  always  kept  in  the  same 
way,  and  that  the  usual  and  ordinary  way  of  auditing  the  accounts  was  to  satisfy  myself 
that  every  thing  was  honest  and  straightforward. 

20758.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  only  audited  the  expenditure  ? — I only  audited  the 


expenditure. 

20759.  A person  of  your  eminence  and  reputation  must  know,  Mr.  Stubbs,  that  that 
is  not  a regular  way  of  auditing  the  accounts? — I am  afraid,  Mr.  Stephens,  that  you  give 
me  more  credit  than  I deserve.  Whatever  eminence  or  distinction  I possess  has  been 
gained  inside  of  college,  where  I am  more  occupied  in  teaching  and  learning  than  in  other 
things.  I 'never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  money  matters  since  I became  a junior  fellow, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  I shall  ever  be  bursar;  but  I have  no  experience  as  regards 
money  matters.  , 

20760.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  the  accounts  are  not  regularly  kept,  according  to 
your  own  statement?— I have  often  wished  to  see  changes  and  improvements  made  m the 
mode  of  keeping  the  accounts ; and,  as  I mentioned,  one  of  the  tilings  which  were  adopted 
by  the  society,  at  my  suggestion,  was  a balance  sheet,  which  has  been  prepared  tor  tne  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  which  is  at  present  before  you.  From  my  experience,  asmn  auditor 
of  the  accounts,  I have  no  doubt  we  should  so  keep  our  accounts  as  to  be  enabled  to  tell, 
at  any  moment,  our  assets  and  liabilities.  , . . ... 

20761.  Then,  am  I to  understand  that  you  cannot  consent  to  the  admissions  tliat  tne 
present  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  is  not  regular  or  business-like,  tliat  it  is  not  m 
accordance  with  any  acknowledged  system  of  book-keeping,  and  not  in  accordance  w 
the  charter  ?— I think  the  charier  has  been  deviated  from ; and  that  it  would  be  advisable 
that  some  changes  were  made  in  conducting  the  accounts,  so  as  it  may  be  carried  out  to 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


Drai.iN. 

Incorporated  Society 
in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English 
Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland. 
IliiY.John'ff.  Stubbs. 


20762.  Does  not  the  charter  prescribe  that  the  accounts  are  to  he  kept  in  such  a manner 
as  to  distinguish  income  and  capital,  and  have  they  been  kept  in  that  manner? — No. 

20763.  Inasmuch  as  the  capital,  amounting  to  nearly  £-100,000,  during  the  live  years  you 
have  been  auditor,  has  never  been  audited  bv  you  ? — It  has  never  been  audited. 

20764.  Although  the  charter  directs  it  ? — I admit  that;  but  I never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  charter  before. 

20765.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  when  I ask  you  what  is  the  system  by  which  you  have 
kept  your  accounts,  the  only  answer  you  can  give  me  is,  that  you  have  pursued  a similar 
line  of  conduct  to  that  which  your  predecessors  have  pursued  ? — Yes. 

20766.  Did  you  audit  the  last  balance  sheet  ? — We  did  not,  and  the  reason  of  it  was 
this — it  is  not  prepared  until  after  the  general  audit — that  is,  the  audit  of  Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
accounts  and  Mr.  Ardill’s  accounts.  When  this  audit  has  been  made,  it  is  then  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  Board.  My  object  with  regard  to  the  getting  this  balance  sheet 
prepared  was,  that  the  Board  might  have  before  them,  if  any  expenditure  was  required  for 
the  erecting  of  schools  or  other  purposes,  an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  in 
order  that  the}’  might  at  once  see  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  vote  any  additional 
expenditure  or  not.  The  object  I had  in  view  was,  that  every  member  of  the  society 
should  have  a tolerably  accurate  account  at  every  Board  meeting  of  what  sum  of  money 
we  had  at  our  disposal ; and  what  we  were  already  bound  to. 

20767.  Did  you  audit  the  disbursement  book  ? — I think  the  disbursement  book  was  not 
audited,  but  it  is  generally  compared  with  the  cash-book. 

20768.  I believe  you  are  only  one  of  five  members  of  the  finance  committee  ? — Only  one. 

20769.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  conversant 
with  book-keeping? — I think  not;  they  are-  all  nearly  clergymen,  and  some  of  them  do 
not  attend  at  all.  Rev.  George  Blacker,  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  and  myself  are  the  persons 
generally  in  attendance,  and  none  of  us  are  conversant  with  merchants’  accounts — we 
can  only  know  what  is  straightforward  and  honest,  as  persons  of  common  sense. 

20770.  What  part  does  Mr.  Blacker  take  in  auditing  these  accounts  ? — Mr.  George 
Blacker  generally  goes  over  the  dates,  and  very  often  examines  the  vouchers.  I also, 
generally  speaking,  examine  the  vouchers.  We  divide  the  labour  between  us  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  a very  laborious  office,  and  occupies  me  near  a fortnight  every  year ; and 
sometimes  I can  scarcely  afford  time,  but  I give  as  much  time  as  I can. 

20771.  If  the  accounts  were  kept  in  a regular  manner,  or  if  an  accountant  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  would  the  audit  take  very  long  ? — I would  conceive  myself 
bound  to  do  the  very  same  thing,  no  matter  what  way  the  accounts  were  kept.  I would 
conceive  myself  hound,  in  such  a case,  to  examine  every  item  of  expenditure,  to  see 
that  it  had  been  properly  incurred,  and  also  that  it  was  made  in  conformity  with  the 
directions  either  given  by  the  Board  or  committee. 

20772.  Would  you  net  think  it  your  duty  to  examine  what  the  capital  was  ? — 1 would 
consider  it  my  duty  now. 

20773.  But  you  did  not  consider  it  to  be  your  duty  for  the  last  five  years? — I have 
ascertained  now  it  is  my  duty,  but  I was  told,  from  time  to  time,  what  the  capital  was, 
but  I never  examined  it  minutely. 

20774.  Does  it  appear  from  any  of  the  books  what  the  capital  of  the  society  is,  although 
we  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  upwards  of  £100,000  ? — It  does  not. 

20775.  By  what  committee  books  or  accounts  could  you  check  the  entries  made 
by  the  bank  clerks? — The  bank-book  is  submitted  to  the  committee  of  account,  by 
which  they  see  the  sums  of  money  which  have  been  allocated  to  Mr.  Ardill.  Tie  takes 
credit  for  these  sums  of  money,  and  Mr.  Pidgeon  takes  credit  for  his  lodgments.  We  see 
the  statement  of  the  drafts  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  compare  with  the  blocks,  and 
we  find  that  their  totals  correspond. 

20776.  Is  there  any  bank  account  in  your  books  ? — Not  in  these  hooks. 

20777.  Who  makes  the  entries  in  the  bank  pass-book  ? — They  are  made  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

- 20778.  What  check  have  you  that  these  entries  are  correctly  made  by  the  bank  clerks  ? 
— We  have  this  cheek : Mr.  Pidgeon,  in  his  accounts,  takes  credit  for  certain  sums  of 
money  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  We  compare  them  with  the  bank-book ; then  Mr. 
Ardill  states  he  has.  received  a certain  sum  of  money,  by  drafts  signed  by  members  of  the 
committee.  We  compare  the  entries  in  the  bank-book  with  the  draft-book  and  the  blocks, 
which  are  always  signed  by  the  chairman. 

20779.  Are  the  credits  posted  by  Mr.  Ardill  into  a banking  account? — Mr.  Pidgeon 
takes  credit  for  his  lodgments  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  we  see  by  the  bank-book  that 
these  lodgments  have  been  really  made. 

20780.  That  is  only  an  account  which  is  kept  by  the  bank  in  the  bank  pass-book  ? — Yes 

20781.  Have  you  no  book  yourself? — No  ; nor  the  society. 

20782.  Have  you  a Government  fund  account  in  your  books,  by  which  you  can  see  at 
any  moment  of  time,  the  purchase  and  value  of  stock? — If  Government  stock  is  purchased 
or  sold,  it  is  entered  in  the  cash-book  by  Mr.  Ardill. 

20783.  Supposing  it  was  sold,  and  the  cash  was  not  brought  out,  how  could  you  detect 
it,  or  how  could  you  check  it  ? — I do  not  know  we  should  be  able  to  check  it. 

20784.  Have  you  any  account  with  the  agent  of  the  society,  by  which  you  can  ascertain 
the  balance  at  any  given  time  in  the  hands  of  the  agent? — We  have  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  account 
set  forth  in  the  balance  sheet  every  year. 

20785.  Has  Mr.  Pidgeon  an  account  with  the  society? — Yes. 
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20786.  I he  account  you  have  referred  to,  is  not  an  account  with  the  society,  but  Mr.  Dublin. 

Pidgeon’s  statement.  You  have  no  counter  statement,  or,  in  other  words,  you  have  no  

account  kept  for  the  society  with  Mr.  Pidgeon  ?— We  have  an  account  with  Mr.  Pidgeon  TS/-,' 

ot  . the  sums  oi  money  which  he  receives  and  lodges.  promoting  English 

20787.  Where  ? — Mr.  Pidgeon  submits  his  accounts  every  year.  He  gives  a detailed  Priue*t<mt  Schools 
account  of  the  rental  of  each  property — of  the  sums  of  money  which  are  due  at  the  begin-  T,  r'""' ' 

ing  of  the  year,  and  the  sums  of  money  collected  during  the  year,  and  the  sums  of  money  "W.  Stubbs, 

paid  by  him  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 

20788.  Does  Mr.  Pidgeon  report  to  you  from  month  to  month,  or  from  week  to  week,  any 
sums  of  money  which  he  receives  ? — lie  does  not. 

20789.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — Only  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

20790.  I hen  you  cannot  tell  at  any  moment  of  time  what  money  is  in  Mr.  Pidgeon's 
hands,  or  how  much  money  he  has  paid  ?— No,  we  cannot,  except  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

20791.  And  that  by  his  own  statement  ? — We  can  see  what  sum  of  money  he  has  received 
by  his  statement,  and  what  sum  of  money  he  has  lodged  by  the  bank  book,  and  the  sum 
which  he  has  paid  by  the  vouchers. 

20792.  Are  these  receipts  brought  out  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Pidgeon's  account  ? — They  are  not. 

20793.  What  do  you  call  the  end  of  the  year,  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  accounts  ? 

— I believe  the  31st  of  March. 

20794.  When  did  you  audit  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  accounts? — These  are  Mr.  Ardill’s  accounts 
I have  before  me — I have  not  got  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  accounts.  I know  the  date  we  audit  is 
always  in  May,  before  the  annual  deputation  goes  out.  [Hands  in  the  account.]  This  is 
the  account  of  the  Danelagh  estate,  for  May,  1854. 

20795.  When  did  3'ou  audit  it? — In  1855.  There  is  a part  of  the  year  1853  included  in 
that  account.  It  was  furnished  to  us  in  March,  1855,  and  audited  by  us  some  time  in  May, 

1855. 

20796.  Why  is  not  the  November  half-year's  rent  brought  into  that  account  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  rents  which  wrere  received  in  November? 

20797.  Which  were  due  in  November? — They  are  not  received  until  the  May  afterwards, 
which  in  Ireland  is  called  the  running  half-year. 

20798.  Is  it  the  uniform  practice  to  give  six  months’  credit? — It  is  not  the  uniform 
practice,  but  it  is  very  generally  done  throughout  Ireland. 

20799.  I believe  that  there  are  a variety  of  trust  funds  ? — Yes. 

20800.  How  many  ? I suppose  .you  can  tell  from  the  books  ? — We  have  the  Ranelagh 
estate,  the  Pococke  estate,  and  several  general  estates. 

20801.  Perhaps  you  would  give  me  their  names  and  their  annual  value  or  income? — 


Rogerson’s  Cork  estate,  city  of  Cork,  . 

Rogerson’s  Dublin  estate,  county  and  city  of  Dublin, 
Killinchy  estate,  county  of  Down, 

Dean  Stewart’s  estate,  Louth,  .... 
Farra  estate,  Westmeath,  ..... 
Ditto  (head  rent),  Westmeath,  .... 
Lands  and  premises  of  Brackley,  Armagh,  . 
Baggot-street,  city  of  Dublin,  .... 
Ballycastle,  county  of  Antrim,  .... 
Charlemont-place,  Dublin,  ..... 

Clontarf,  Dublin, 

Clonmel,  Tipperary, 

Celbridge  school  farm,  Kildare,  .... 

Cleagh,  Tipperary, 

Curraghlass,  Tipperary, 

Charleville,  Cork,  ...... 

Dunmanway,  Cork,  ...... 

Garrigetteen,  Limerick,  ..... 

Innishannon,  Cork, 

Kevin-street,  city  of  Dublin,  .... 


Annual  Income. 
£ S.  d. 

870  2 5 
782  0 11 
347  10  6 
429  19  11 
307  0 6 ) 
47  1 6/ 

24  7 4 
105  5 0 

13  16  11 
50  0 0 
111  13  4 
120  0 0 
67  17  2 
23  2 0 
75  3 10 

25  0 0 
235  10  2 

33  14  6 
152  13  10 


Head  Bents. 
£ s.  d. 
11  0 6 

41  2 9 

42  18  9' 
38  12  1 

108  11  5 
7 8 4 
59  8 6 

63  0 0 
40  6 8 

12  10  5 
3 16  0 

5 12  8£ 

3 10  2 

13  4 0 
290  15  3 


20802.  What  is  the  gross  income  ? — This  statement  which  I am  reading  is  for  the  year 
1843,  and  I never  saw  it  before.  I was  not  a member  of  the  society  at  the  time  this  was 
drawn  up. 

20803.  Where  is  the  statement  which  was  submitted  last  year  ? — I have  not  it  before 
me;  but  this  is  a continuation  of  that  for  1848. 


Killoteran,  county  of  Waterford,  . . . 

Monastereven,  Kildare,  ...... 

Mitchell’s  bequest,  county  Tipperary  and  city  of  Dublin, 
Mount  Stewart,  county  of  Dublin,  .... 

Newport,  Tipperary,  . 

Santry  school  farm,  Dublin, 

Stradbally,  Queen’s  County  (lands  unlct,  probable  income), 

Shannongrove,  Limerick,  

York-row,  city  of  Dublin, 

Celbridge  rentcharge,  county  of  Kildare, 

Ormsby’s  bequest  and  rentcliarare.  Sliao, 

VOL.  II 


Annual  Income. 
£ s.  d. 

52  0 0 

152  3 1 
4 12  3 
40  0 0 
34  7 6 
56  0 0 
20  0 0 
89  0 0 
239  1 6 
32  6 2 


Head  Bents. 
£ s.  d. 


2 8 10 

2 3 2 
38  3 2 
33  1 7| 

184  12  4 
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Dublin.  20804.  What  is  the  aggregate  annual  value  ? — £4,542  Os.  id.  is  the  tot ; and  deducting 

Incorporated  Society  £M02  16s.  8 d.,  the  head  rents,  the  net  income  is  £3,539  3s.  8d. 

in  Dublin  for  _ 20805.  Where  did  you  find  those  figures — are  they  checked  by  any  books  in  the  posses- 
¥rotestant  Schools  sion  t!ie  societJ  ? — They  are  checked  by  the  receipts  from  tlie  different  estates.  There 
m lrleand.  is  one  book  kept  for  the  Ranelagh  estate,  and  another  for  the  general  estates.  There 

Kev.JohnW.  Stubbs.  are  three  books  which  we  audit. 

20806.  Where  are  those  books  ? — The  Ranelagh  estate  consists  partly  of  a tithe-rent- 
charge,  of  which  the  society  are  proprietors. 

20807.  Then  you  have  a separate  account  for  each  trust? — We  have  a separate  account 
for  the  Ranelagh  estate — or  we  have,  rather,  two  accounts  for  that  estate — one  for  the 
rentcharge,  which  is  derived  from  the  parish,  another  for  the  rents  received  out  of  it. 

20808.  Take  the  case  of  Rogerson’s  Cork  estate,  and  tell  me  the  balance  due  on  that 
particular  trust  when  you  last  audited  the  accounts? — We  did  not  keep  a debtor  and 
creditor  account  with  each  individual  estate. 

20809.  Nor  of  each  trust  ? — No. 

20810.  Nor  of  the  whole  ? — We,  have  the  whole  added  together — the  amount  received 
during  the  year,  with  which  we  compare  the  different  items,  and  see  that  each  item  is  true, 
aiid  the  sums  of  money  lodged  by  Mr.  Pidgeon  correspond. 

20811.  Take  the  case  of  the  Pococke  estate,  and  tell  me  the  balance  on  foot  of  that 
particular  trust,  when  you  last  audited  the  accounts  ? — I have  got  two  papers  before  me. 
One  contains  the  names  of  each  townland,  and  the  other,  of  the  tenants. 

20812.  Who  drew  that  out?— It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

20813.  Is  it  from  Mr.  Pidgeon  that  we  are  to  get  this  information? — Yes. 

20814.  Have  you  no  other  account? — No. 

20815.  Could  you  not  give  the  respective  balances  due  on  each  particular  trust,  except 
by  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  statement  ? — I could  not. 

20816.  Have  you  any  thing  to  check  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  statement? — Nothing  whatever;  but 
Mr.  Pidgeon  gives  a general  summary  of  the  rents  of  the  society  every  year-. 

20817.  Is  that  entered  in  any  book?  and  if  so,  produce  it? — It  is  entered  on  the  sheet 
which  is  audited. 

20818.  But  that  is  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  statement,  it  is  not  the  society’s  account? No. 

20819.  Then,  whatever  Mr.  Pidgeon  states  to  the  society,  they  audit  and  keep,  and  do 
not  post  it  into  any  ledger  of  their  own? — I am  not  sure  that  they  do. 

20820.  Do  they  post  it  into  any  book  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  do.  In  auditing  Mr. 
Pidgeon  accounts  we  require  him  to  produce  the  accounts  of  the  previous  year,  which  we 
compare  with  his  statement. 

20821.  Do  you  ever  go  back  in  auditing  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  accounts  beyond  the  current 
year  ? — I think  we  go  back  the  past  year. 

20822.  Did  you  ever  go  beyond  the  past  year  and  current  year  ? — We  never  go  beyond 
the  two  accounts. 

20823.  Supposing  that  a mistake  had  beeu  made  six  years  ago,  how  could  you  detect 
it? — When  I became- a member  of  the  society  first,  Mr.  Pidgeon  sent  his  accounts  to  me 
in  college.  I examined  them  minutely,  and  satisfied  myself  that  all  was  right  then. 

20824.  For  how  many  years  did  he  send  you  the  accounts  ? — For  one  year  before  my 
experience  commenced.  I can  only  state  that  no  mistake  has  occurred  since  I became 
concerned  with  the  auditing  of  the  accounts. 

20825.  How  did  you  know  that  the  statement  he  sent  you  was  correct? — I took  his 
word  for  it. 

20826.  Had  you  any  book  to  check  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pidgeon  ? — None  whatever. 

20827.  Have  you  now? — No. 

20828.  You  commenced  with  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  statement,  and  continued  so  ? — I com- 
menced with  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  statement,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  committee  of  account 
had  ascertained  that  all  was  right — I mean  the  previous  committee  of  account. 

20829.  When  you  looked  over  the  statement  on  this  first  occasion  had  you  an  account 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  property? — I had  not.  I had  no  reference  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  know  much  about  the  management  of  estates.  I was  only  a junior  member 
in  office ; but  I added  up  the  different  tots,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  items  of 
expenditure. 

20830.  Is  Mr.  Blacker  acquainted  with  accounts  ? — Mr.  Stewart  Blacker  is  a good  arith- 
metician, but  I do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  accountant. 

20831.  Then  you  cannot  tell  me  what  was  the  balance  on  each  particular  trust  at  any 
one  time  that  you  audited  the  accounts  ? — I cannot. 

20832.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact  from  your  books  ? — No. 

20833.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  understand  that  your  presence  is  required  else- 
where, and  will  re-examine  you  when  you  return. 

Eev.  Richard  Ardill.  Rev.  Richard  Ardill  further  examined. 

20834.  Chairman. — Mr.  Ardill,  are  you  able  to  give  the  Commissioners  information 
respecting  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  ?— This  return,  which  I hand  in,  has  been  made  out 
by  my  clerk.  [Document  is  handed  in.] 

20835.  [Secretary. — The  document  handed  in  by  Mr.  Ardill  is  entitled,  the  attendance 
of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  during  three  years,  ended  November,  1855.  The 
Rev.  George  Blacker  attended  twenty-nine  committees ; the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  eleven ; Rev.  J.  H.  Stubbs,  fifteen ; Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  fifteen ; 
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Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  twenty-seven ; Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  two ; Venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Glendalough,  elected  February,  1855,  five;  only  seven  members  out  of  the  fifteen 
attended.  The  greatest  number  of  attendances  was  twenty-nine.] 

20836.  How  many  attendances  could  there  be  beyond  twenty-nine  ? — -There  is  no  com- 
mittee held  in  January,  and  no  committee  held  in  July,  as  the  deputation  is  then  absent. 

20837.  [ Secretary — There  could  he  about  thirty  attendances;  the  auditor  has  attended  j> 
thirty  meetings.  Those  who  did  not  attend  are  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ossory  and  Ferns,  the  Archdeacon  of  Emly,  the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray  (died  May,  1854), 
Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  s.f.t.c.d.,  Rev.  Gibson  Black  (ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  committee 
in  February,  1855),  the  Rev.  William  Chichester  O’Neill  (elected  a member  in  February, 
1855).  These  did  not  attend  at  all — in  fact,  there  are  seven  members  who  did  not 
attend  at  all  these  three  years.] 

William  Vidgeon,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

20838.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  under  the  Incorporated  Society? — Land 
agent. 

20839.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  office? — In  1842.  I was  then  appointed  sole 
agent ; but  for  ten  years  previously  I had  been  assistant  agent. 

20840.  When  were  you  appointed  assistant  agent? — I think  it  was  in  1831. 

20841.  Did  you  hold  any  office  under  the  society  previous  to  your  appointment  ? — I was 
assistant  agent  up  to  1842. 

20842.  Did  you  not  hold  the  office  of  assistant  registrar,  and  assistant  agent  ? — I did. 

20843.  Did  you  hold  any  office  before  you  were  appointed  assistant  agent  and  registrar? 
—Yes ; I was  in  the  service  of  the  society  before  1831  as  assistant  registrar. 

20844.  When  were  you  appointed  assistant  registrar? — I entered  the  service  of  the 
society  in  the  year  1825  or  1826. 

20845.  Did  you  hold  the  office  of  assistant  agent  between  1825  and  1831? — No  ; 
there  were  separate  agents  throughout  the  country  under  the  board  for  the  respective 
estates. 

20846.  In  1831,  when  these  separate  agencies  were  united,  you  were  appointed  assistant 
agent  ? — Mr.  Otway  was  appointed  agent,  and  I was  appointed  assistant  agent.  The  board 
did  away  with  all  the  local  agents  of  the  society. 

20847.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  management  of  land  before  you  were  appointed 
assistant  agent? — Yes ; my  nearest  connexions  are  large  land-owners.  I had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a good  deal  of  farming  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

20848.  What  were  your  duties  as  assistant  agent? — To  visit  the  estates,  collect  the  rents, 
and  generally  manage  them. 

20849.  What  additional  duties  have  you  to  perform  now  as  agent  to  what  you  had  as 
under-agent  ? — Mr.  Otway  was  then  agent.  I take  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  have  the  sole  management  of  the  estates  now,  and  have  had  since  1842. 

20850.  In  point  of  fact,  are  your  duties  now  different  from  what  they  were  at  the  time 
you  were  under- agent? — Not  different;  but  they  devolve  solely  upon  me. 

20851.  Is  there  any  assistant  agent  at  present? — None.  In  fact,  I would  say  there  is 
less  labour  and  trouble  now  than  there  was  formerly,  because  the  estates  are  now  in  a 
very  flourishing  and  wholesome  condition ; they  were  not  so  formerly,  at  least  the  majority 
of  them  were  not  so. 

20852.  In  what  particulars  were  the  estates  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  time 
of  your  appointment  ? — They  had  not,  perhaps,  been  so  well  looked  after  as  they  ought  to 
have  been ; subletting  was  permitted  without  any  restraint  whatever ; and  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  point  out  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  that  system.  There  were 
many  middlemen  on  the  estates  that  had  the  lands  sublet ; and  since  my  appointment  as 
assistant  agent,  and  as  sole  agent,  these  middlemen  have  been  got  rid  of;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  we  had  to  take  the  property  with  a swarm  of  pauper  tenants  which  they 
had  created.  This  system  of  subletting  entailed  upon  me  a great  deal  of  arduous  work;  but 
I am  happy  to  say,  that  even  those  tenants  whom  we  retained — because  we  were  obliged 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  them — are  now  prosperous,  and,  as  will  appeal'  by  my  late  accounts, 
they  pay  their  rents  most  punctually. 

20853.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  say  when  you  entered  on  the  duties  of  assistant  agent,  that 
there  were  a good  number  of  middlemen  ? — Yes. 

20854.  Was  there  a large  number  of  small  occupiers  ? — Yes,  on  many  of  the  estates. 

20855.  Did  you  retain  the  occupying  tenantry,  so  far  as  you  had  the  power,  and  enlarge 
their  holdings  ? — I did. 

20856.  How  did  you  deal  with  the  tenantry  who  gave  up  their  holdings? — I was 
authorized  by  the  Board  to  make  an  offer  of  a few  pounds,  or  a larger  sum,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  be  given  to  them  on  condition  of  their  giving  up  peaceable  possession.  In 
many  cases  they  accepted  of  these  terms ; but  in  other  cases  they  did  not ; and  after 
giving  those  who  refused  every  fair  opportunity  to  settle,  and  treating  them  with  great 
liberality,  they  were  turned  off  by  force,  and  the  farms  were  consolidated. 

20857.  Did  you  add  the  farms  of  those  adjacent,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  intermediate 
farms  ? — Yes. 

20858.  Then,  as  to  middlemen,  who  stood  between  the  society  and  the  occupying 
tenants — how  did  you  act  with  respect  to  them  ? — In  most  cases  they  were  in  arrears  with 
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Dun '.in.  ^ie  Board;  and  the  Board  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them,  which  did  not  devolve 
hicor/wrated  Society  uPon  me.  They  forgave,  in  most  instances,  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  took  up  the  lands  from 
Dublin  /nr  , them,  as  the  least  which  could  be  done,  under  the  circumstances. 
jpnTr'lt'nnt  [ SrlionL  20859.  Then,  the  Board  became  the  immediate  landlords  of  the  occupying  tenant? — 

in  Ireland.  -lust  SO. 

W.  Pidgeon.  Usq.  20860.  I see  that  your  rental  has  been  slightly  increased  since  ] 844 ; that  it  was  in  that 
year  somewhere  about  £-4,993 ; and  that  the  present  rent  is  £5,103 ; in  what  manner 
have  you  increased,  the  rental  ? — In  some  cases  the  rent  has  been  increased  by  new 
lettings ; but  the  principal  increase  has  been  in  consequence  of  a new  estate  given  to  the 
society,  on  condition  of  their  taking  charge  of  a school  in  Sligo. 

20861.  Has  not  the  rental  of  the  estate  been  increased  by  your  .getting  rid  of  middle- 
men ?— It  lias,  in  most  cases ; indeed  I think  I might  say  in  all  cases,  the  rent  has  been 
increased  by  this  means. 

2086.2.  But  the  middlemen  must  have  had  a great  deal  larger  rent  out  of  the  estate  than 
the  society  had?— They  generally  set  the  lands  at  rack-rents,  and  obtained  as  large  a 
profit  as  they  could.  When  the  severe  times  came — the  time  of  the  famine,  when  there 
was  a pressure  on  agricultural  interest — they  could  not  extract  these  high  rents  from  the 
wretched  tenantry ; and  they  handed  them  over  to  the  Board;  I had  to  deal  with  the 
tenantry  in  this  condition. 

20863.  When  ascertaining  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  under-tenants,  did  you  make  any 
reference  to  the  rent  previously  paid  to  the  middlemen  ?— In  every  case  that  I considered 
it  reasonable  to  increase  the  rent,  I did  so.  I made  what  I conscientiously  believed  to  be 
a fofo  offer  to  them,  and  which  I was  directed  to  do  by  the  Board;  and  if  they  did  not 
accept  that,  I compelled  them  to  leave. 

20864.  Was  the  valuation  made  by  you  ?— It  was  ; but  I reported  to  the  society  what  I did. 
20865.  You  made  offers,  with  their  approval,  to  the  tenantry  ?— Yes. 

. 20866.  At  the  same  time  that  you  enlarged  the  farms  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned, 
did  you  take  any  means  to  encourage  agricultural  education  ? — I did  adopt  measures  for 
that  purpose  ; and  I am  happy  to  say,  in  some  places,  with  considerable  success. 

20867.  Will  you  state  what  course  you  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  agri- 
cultural knowledge  of  the  tenantry  ? — I made  them  enlarge  their  fields  by  throwing  down 
a number  of  useless  small  fences.  I either  drained  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  society, 
or  made  an  allowance  at  so  much  per  perch  for  any  drains  they  made.  In  the  county  of 
Waterford  this  was  done  to  a considerable  extent ; and  I think  our  property  there  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  property  in  the  county ; in  fact,  two  of  our  tenants 
got  first  and  second  premiums  for  draining,  from  the  Agricultural  Society,  though  they 
have  had  to  compete  with  Lord  Waterford’s  tenantry. 

20868.  In  some  cases  you  did  the  entire  drainage  yourself? — In  a few  cases  I did;  but, 
generally  speaking,  I allowed  a greater  portion  of  what  the  entire  drains  cost. 

5£y°u  make  any  reference  to  outlay,  in  assessing  the  rent?— Oh,  most  certainly. 
20870.  Did  you  charge  a higher  rent  where  the  entire  draining  was  done  yourself, 
than  where  you  only  gave  ‘a  contribution  ?— Most  certainly.  The  general  principle  I 
went  on  was,  where  all  the  draining  was  done  by  myself,  to  charge  five  per  cent,  on  that 
outlay. 

20871.  Did  you  take  any  other  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the 

tenantry;  and  if  so,  will  you  state  the  means  which  you  adopted  ? — I spent  a good  deal  of 
time  in  explaining  to  them  the  advantage  of  adopting  the  rotation  system  of  cropping. 
In  some  cases  I made  the  tenants  promise  that  they  would  pursue  the  'rotation  of  crops 
especially  not  to  drag  more  than  two  wheat  crops  out  of  the  land.  In  other  places 
I introduced  green-cropping ; and  I may  say  that  there  were  places  on  the  society’s 
prS  some  years  ago,  where  the  tenants  did  not  know  what  mangel  wurzel  was. 

208 /~.  Did  you  during  any  period  make  an  abatement  in  the  tenants’  rents? When 

abatements^ 6ar  ^ made  abatements>  but  in  most  cases  they  were  only  temporary 

20873.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  more  judicious,  instead 
°f  an  abafopent  111  tke  rent,  to  give  them  something  that  would  improve  the  condition 
of  the  farm  and  increase  crops;  for  instance,  giving  them  manure?— I very  frequently 
considered  it,  and  adopted  the  principle.  " ^ 

gave’ tben’ instead  of  money  an  equivalent  for  the  money  ?— Yes. 

5ld  you  finc]  that  principle  answered  well?— I did;  I found  that  it  not  only 

“t&r  14  ™ 8iyen’ iut  “iso  that  !t  a very  s°o<i  feeii"g 

20876.  Do  you  think  it  produced  a beneficial  effect  in  any  other  way? — I think  it  did 
m the  way  of  examp  e.  I gave  this  privilege  to  the  best  conducted  teiants,  and  it  made 
the  others  more  anxious  to  attend  to  my  advice. 

80877.  Did  it  not  also  furnish  them  the  means  of  having  an  increased  ouantitv  of 
manure  the  succeeding  year?— Yes.  quantity  01 

20878.  And  was  it  not  a permanent  advantage,  whereas  money  not  laid  out  on  the  land 
would  he  only  temporary  ?— The  principle  I went  on  was  not  to  reduce  the  rent  hut 
just  as  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  case  required  j but  we  did  it  in  some  few  ckses 
5 Byst™  thf  1 sPoie  of™  m operation  several  years  previously;  and,  in  fact 
othera'se  have  d°one. 7 pressrare  °f  1849  “ld  1860  b'Stter  tlMn  ““V  would 
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30879.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  giving  the  tenants  something  to  improve  Diau*. 
the  property,  either  by  manure  or  drainage,  instead  of  giving  it  in  money? — I do,  indeed. 

30880.  You  have  stated  that  you  spoke  to  the  tenantry  about  the  advantage  of  rotation  ‘Vi'n^Wn  /or* 
of  cropping;  have  you  taken  any  means  of  formally  instructing  them  in  it  ? — I did  promoting  F.nyltslt 
not  do  so  ; but  we  got  little  tracts  distributed  among  them.  Prnt?fji&4wn,s 

30881.  Have  you  any  agricultural  schools  on  the  estate? — No;  but  some  years  ago  w ^ 

I was  asked  to  get  a school  established  on  the  property  in  the  West  of  Ireland;  that  ' " ^ on’  w<1‘ 

is,  before  we  took  up  the  property  from  the  middlemen.  The  tenants  Were  wretched 
paupers,  and  in  fact  they  were  not  thinking  of  education  at  all ; and  the  Board  spoke  to 
me  at  the  time  of  establishing  a school  for  the  tenantry ; but  I begged  them  to  wait  two 
or  three  years,  until  I got  the  tenantry  in  a better  condition  than  they  were  in  then,  for 
they  were  poor,  and  not  as  peaceable  as  they  should  be-  They  are  now  perfectly  peace- 
able, and  I have  no  doubt  that  that  school  for  which  the  Beard  made  preparations  to 
establish  will  now  confer  considerable  benefit  on  the  tenantry. 

30883.  Have  you  schools  on  any  of  your  properties? — Do  you  mean  .schools  belonging 
to  our  institution,  or 

30883.  I mean  tenantry  schools. — No,  we  have  not;  but  we  contribute  in  some  cases. to 
schools  where  the  children  of  our  tenantry  derive  advantage. 

30884.  On  what  principle  are  these  contributions  given,  and  how  are  they  obtained  ?— 

On  the  principle  that  the  society,  as  landlords,  are  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  schools, 
where  the  tenantry  derive  benefit. 

30885.  What  is  the  mode  of  application? — They  are  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
district. 

30886.  If  a party  on  any  of  the  estates  desires  to  have  a school  established,  and  desires 
to  get  assistance  from  the  Board,  what  is  the  form  of  application,  or  what  is  the  course 
pursued  ? — The  proper  course. 

30887.  Is  there  any  established  system  by  which  assistance  can  be  obtained  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is. 

20888.  Have  you  considered  it  to  he  part  of  your  duty  to  see  whether  or  not  the  tenantry 
should  be  provided  with  instruction? — I have. 

20889.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  provide  instruction  for  the  tenantry? — I should 
tell  you  that  many  of  our  estates  are  very  small,  and  are  scattered  over  eighteen 
counties  of  Ireland.  There  are  some  places  where  the  society  had  only  a few  tenants, 
and  I do  not  think  they  are  called  upon  to  provide  education  for  those  tenants. 

20890.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  society  to  see  that  education  is 
adequately  supplied  to  the  tenantry.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  Rogerson’s  Cork  estate, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  £900  a-year ; is  there  any  school  upon  that? — Yes ; there  are 
parochial  schools. 

20891.  Are  they  on  the  society’s  estate? — Yes. 

20892.  Where  does  the  Dublin  Rogerson’s  estate  lie? — It  lies  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Dublin 

20893.  The  Killincliy  estates? — It  lies  in  the  county  Down. 

.20894.  It  has  a rental  of  £314  ? — Yes. 

20895.  Is  there  any  thing  done  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  tenantry  on  that  estate  ? 

— There  is  a most  excellent  school  on  the  property ; but  not  supported  by  the  society ; 
it  is  a parochial  school. 

20896.  Does  the  society  give  any  assistance? — No. 

20897  Have  you  ever,  in  connexion  with  that  school,  or  any  other,  turned  your  attention 
to  having  agricultural  instruction  given  to  the  tenantry? — Not  through  the  medium  of 
schools.  The  Killincliy  tenantry  are,  I think,  as  far  advanced  in  agriculture  as  any  tenantry- 
in  Ireland,  for  they  pursue  the  Scotch  system  there  in  a great  degree,  and  I do  not  think 
the  Killincliy  tenantry  require  any  instruction  whatever. 

20898.  Do  you  not  think  that  persons,  no  matter  how  far  advanced  they  are  in  agricultural 
instruction,  could  he  still  farther  advanced? — Yes. 

20899.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  Killincliy  estate  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  tenantry  of  still  further  advancing  their  agricultural  knowledge,  by 
increasing  the  means  of  instruction  ? — They  are  excellent  farmers  there. 

20900.  Have  they  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  to  which  farming  can  he  carried. — 

They  have  not.  . 

20901.  Improvement  is  still  open  to  them.  Dean  Stewart’s  estate:  is  there  any  agricul- 
tural instruction  afforded  on  that  estate  ? — That  estate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  near 
the  town  of  Louth,  and  are  both  small  properties ; and  I do  not  think  that  the  society  is 
called  on  to  establish  a school  there  solely  for  their  tenantry,  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  at  the  neighbouring  schools. 

20902.  But  would  they  not  he  called  on  to  give  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a school 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  tenantry  and  the  tenantry  of  others  who  might  co-operate 
with  them? — I think  if  they  did,  it  would  be  favourably  received  by  both.  ^ 

20903.  Do  you  think  the  society,  as  landlords,  are  as  anxious  for  the  establishment  of^  a 
school  as  the  adjoining  landlords? — Except  with  respect  to  agricultural  instruction,  the 
children  there  are  not  in  want  of  schools,  because  they  are  in  reach  of  the  parochial 
schools.  . . . . , 

20904.  What  distance  do  you  call  within  reach? —One  part  of  the  estate  is  within  halt- 
a-mile  of  the  town- of  Louth. 
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20905.  That  is  the  nearest  point.  What  is  the  most  remote  point? — About  a mile. 

20906.  How  far  is  the  other  portion  of  the  estate  from  any  school? — A mile  and  a-half,  I 
think,  is  the  farthest  point. 

20907.  I think  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to 
see  that  the  tenantry  are  instructed,  and  that  a portion  of  that  instruction  should  be 
in  agriculture? — I do  consider  that  it  is  a part  of  the  duties  of  landlords  to  see  that  their 
tenantry  are  provided  with  instruction ; and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  you  could 
add  to  that  agricultural  instruction. 

20908.  Can  you  tell  me  any  of  your  estates  upon  which  you  have  a tenantry  school 
under  the  society  ? — The  only  instance  in  which  we  were  called  on  lately  to  establish  a school 
was  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  we  took  up,  the  property  from  middlemen.  That 
school  was  not  established. 

20909.  Is  there  any  school  actually  established? — No,  there  is  not. 

20910.  Neither  for  agricultural  nor  for  literary  instruction  ? — There  is  not. 

20911.  How  often  do  you  visit  those  estates?  Do  you  visit  them  at  any  time  except 
when  you  go  to  collect  the  rents? — I do.  I see  some  of  them  much  more  frequently  than 
others.  Some  of  these  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  have  more  interest 
in  them  than  the  society  have.  1 do  not  visit  these  at  all. 

20912.  Do  these  middlemen  hold  by  lease? — A lease  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever. 

20913. 1 observe  that  your  arrear  list  is  only  to  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  and  the  arrears 
due  to  the  Society  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  were,  on  the  Rogerson’s  Cork  estate, 
£91  75.  9d.  Can  you  explain  that  arrear?- — The  property  is  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and 
was  the  property  of  minors.  There  is  a receiver  under  the  Court,  and  I could  not  distrain 
without  permission  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  law  agent  has  given  the  formal 
notice  of  his  intention  to  take  proceedings,  and  I believe  the  rent  is  about  being  paid. 

20914.  Your  account  only  comes  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  1854;  have  you  any  account 
that  comes  up  to  a later  period  than  1854? — I am  about  regulating  the  account  up  to 
May  last. 

20915.  What  might  be  the  gross  arrears  on  the  estates? — I think  you  will  see  that 
on  most  of  them  there  is  not  a shilling  due. 

20916  The  Rogerson  Cork  estate,  is  that  a valuable  estate  ? — It  is  a very  valuable  property. 

20917.  Then,  as  to  this  £93  7s.  9 d.,  or  whatever  arrears  there  may  be  on  it,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  recovered? — I believe  there  is  perfect  security  for  the 
arrears  on  that  property.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tenants  do  not  owe  a shilling. 

20918.  How  do  you  account  for  the  arrear  of  £157  on  the  Nicholson’s  estate? — It  was 
an  arrear  which  accrued  before  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
They  are  only  in  possession  for  two  or  three  years. 

20919.  This  account,  which  brings  up  the  arrears  to  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  when  was 
it  audited  ? — It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  year ; I think  in  March  last. 

20920.  At  that  period  there  was  an  additional  year,  which  did  not  appear  in  it  ; not 

only  the  arrear  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  but  the  unpaid  rent  of  November,  1854? 

Yes ; but  it  would  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  account. 

20921.  So  that  your  system  of  accounts  is,  you  do  not  bring  forward  the  arrears  which 
are  payable  at  the  time,  unless  they  be  twelvemonths  due  ? — Unless  they  be  six  months  due. 

20922.  Is  that  the  system  you  pursue? — It  is. 

20923.  The  arrear  of  £257  6s.  10d.,  which  is  returned  on  the  fac<§  of  this  account, 
omits  the  half-year  due  in  November,  1854? — Of  course,  because  that  was  not  arrear 
which  was  due ; it  was  current  rent. 

20924.  Was  it  not  payable? — Our  rents  are  generally  payable  one  half-year  within 
another. 

20925.  Was  it  not  payable,  although  it  might  not  be  the  habit  to  collect  it? — I do  not 
think  you  could  call  them  arrears,  because  that  term  implies  something  more  than  current 
rent. 

20926.  Are  the  rents,  generally  speaking,  due  at  May  and  November? — Yes. 

20927.  Could  you  find  out  exactly  when  this  account  was  audited  ? — I am  most  certain 
it  was  in  the  month  of  March  or  April. 

20928.  If  the  auditing  happened  in  the  month  of  May,  would  it  not  then  appear  that  the 
balance  of  arrear  was  £257  6s.  10f/. ; whereas,  according  to  your  statement,  the  actual 
arrears  would  amount  to  a considerably  larger  sum  ? — It  would  be  in  process  of  collection. 

20929.  But,  notwithstanding,  until  it  was  received  it  would,  so  far  as  the  society  was 
concerned,  be  an  arrear? — We  would  not  call  current  rent  arrear. 

20930.  Do  you  consider  it  a good  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  to  omit  the  half-year’s 
rent  payable  at  the  time,  because  it  may  not  be  then  required  to  be  paid? — It  is  a practice 
pursued  with  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  property  in  Ireland. 

20931.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  and  make  the. 
tenants  more  independent,  instead  of  allowing  a half-year  to  hang  over  them,  to  make  them 
pay  within  a shorter  period? — A large  number  of  the  tenantry  could  not  do  that  at  present; 
and  if  the  society  commenced  the  system,  it  would  make  it  very  unpopular. 

20932.  But  would  not  the  tenantry  be  infinitely  happier,  and  more  independent,  if  the 
system  were  adopted  ? — Yes ; but  you  would  require  to  supply  them  with  that  of  which  the 
tenantry  are  in  want — capital. 

20933.  Do  you  think  there  is  a prejudice  against  asking  the  rent  to  be  paid  up? — I believe, 
a very  strong  prejudice ; but  I hope  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  done. 
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20934.  At  what  period  exactly  do  you  collect  the  rents? — Why,  at  present,  I have 
collected  a great  deal  of — nearly  all — the  May  rents. 

20935.  Do  you  begin  to  collect  any  portion  of  the  May  rent  before  November,  or  the 
latter  end  of  October? — Very  little  before  the  1st  of  November. 

20936.  When  do  you  collect  the  half-year  which  falls  due  in  November  ? — Many  of  the 
tenants  cannot  pay  until  the  year  becomes  due.  Many  of  the  tenants  I speak  of  were  taken 
up  from  middlemen,  and  could  not  pay  until  the  year  becomes  due.  In  fact,  I could  not 
have  brought  the  tenantry  through  their  difficulties  the  way  I did,  if  I did  not  allow  them  the 
half-year’s  rent,  to  expend  on  their  land.  It  would  cripple  them  to  pay  a year’s  rent. 

20937.  Do  you  allow  those  tenants  the  full  year,  and  the  current  gale,  supposing  the  rent 
due  in  May  next  was  not  asked  from  them,  would  there  not  be  owing  when  you  collected 
it  the  full  year  and  the  current  gale  ? — There  would  be. 

20938.  They  would  owe  a year  Ind  a-lialf’s  rent?  —Yes. 

20939.  Then  you  get  the  year  from  them  when  you  go  to  collect  it  ? — Yes.  I get  a year 
in  full. 

20940.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  between  Michaelmas  and  May  from  many  of  the  tenantry  ? 
Yes ; but  few  will  pay;  but  I do  not  collect  them  regularly  in  that  way. 

20941.  You  only  account  once  a year? — .Yes. 

20942.  What  is  done  with  the  rents  you  collect  in  the  intervening  time? — I lodge  them 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 

20943.  Immediately  on  receiving  them  ? — Yes. 

20944.  What  do  your  receipts  amount  to  ? — £200  and  £300  at  a time. 

20945.  You  do  not  keep  a balance  exceeding  £200,  or  £300  at  any  time  in  your  hands? 
— Very  often  more,  in  case  I am  in  the  country,  and  do  not  like  to  come  up  to  town. 

20946.  When  you  return  to  town,  do  you  immediately  lodge  it? — Yes. 

20947.  Have  the  society  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  rents  you  have  received  between 
one  date  and  another? — Not  until  they  examine  my  account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

20948.  When  you  lodge  them  in  the  bank,  to  whose  credit  do  you  lodge  them? — To  the 
credit  of  the  society.  When  1 lodge  a certain  amount,  I get  a receipt  from  the  bank,  and 
then  the  bank  pass-book  shows  the  amount  I lodge,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  lodged. 

20949.  But  do  they  from  date  to  date  know  how  much  you  have  received,  and  what  pro- 
portion the  lodgements  bear  to  the  receipts  ? — I do  not  think  they  can. 

20950.  Do  the  accounts  before  me  show  the  arrears,  rental,  and  receipts  for  the  years 


1844  and  1854? — Yes. 

20951.  [ Secretary . — There  has  been  a general  rental  returned  for  1844,  in  which 
£4,793  10s.  is  stated  as  the  annual  income;  and  the  arrears  were  £534  19s.,  which,  with  the 
half-year’s  rent  added,  makes  £3,000.  The  rental  now  for  the  same  estate  is  £5,103  12s.  7 d., 
and  the  arrears  £257  6s.  10d.,  to  which  the  half-year’s  rent  is  to  be  added.] 

20952.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  designate  the  current  half-year  an  arrear. 

20953.  {Secretary.— The  year’s  income  of  the  Ranelagh  tithe-rentcharge  for  1844  was 
£669  is.,  and  the  arrears  were  £407  Is.  4cZ.  In  1844  the  rental  was  £1,023  10s.  2d.  and 
the  arrears  £121  4s.  4 d.  The  present  rental  is  £1,152,  and  the  arrears  down  to  4s.  The 
income  from  rentcharge  was  for  1844,  £663  ,9s-  1 d. ; and  the  arrears  to  May,  1854, 
£397  11s.  2d.~\ 

20954.  Where  does  the  Ranelagh  estate  lie?— In  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

20955.  You  spoke  about  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  Killinchy  estate, 
and  the  Waterford  estate ; is  there  any  other  estate  of  which  you  can  say  the  same  tiling  ?— 
The  Roscommon  estate  is  in  a progressive  state.  The  tenantry  are  very  poor,  and  their 
holdings  small ; but  you  perceive  they  have  paid  up  their  rents. 

20956.  Is  there  any  other  estate  in  a satisfactory  condition? — I do  not  think  there  are  any 
of  the  estates  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition ; but,,  of  course,  some  are  better  than  others. 

20957.  Have  you  any  of  your  rentals  before  you  ? — Several. 

20958.  I do  not  observe  that  on  this  rental,  that  you  have  stated  the  acreage? — No. 

20959.  How  does  that  happen  ?—That  does  not  form  part  of  the  accounts ; the  maps  of  the 
estates  and  the  rental  show  that.  . 

20960.  Is  it  not  usual  to  put  on  the  face  of  the  rental  the  quantity  of  land  each  tenant  holds  ? 
— I think  not,  where  it  is  a mere  financial  statement. 

20961.  Have  you  any  book  to  show  the  acreage  or  quantity  of  land  that  each  tenant  holds  ? 
— The  maps  of  each  estate  show  it. 

20962.  But  have  you  any  book  specially  prepared,  which  would  show  how  much  land  is 
held  by  each  tenant? — I have  drawn  out  a statement  for  Dr.  Hancock,  which  will  show  the 
quantity  of  land  in  each  separate  estate. 

20963  Have  you  it  in  your  power  to  make  out  for  this  commission  a book  which  would 
show  the  quantity  of  land,  as  well  as  the  rent?— I think  the  statement  furnished  would 
tell  all.  r. 

20964.  Is  it  books  that  show  it?— Not  books;  but  the  sheets  accompanying  the  maps  ot 
the  estate.  . , 

20965.  Are  these  returned  to  the  society,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  society  how  tne 
tenants  occupy,  and  what  quantity  of  land  they  occupy? — The  society  has  maps,  and  leases 
of  each  estate.  , . . 

20966.  In  cases  where  there  are  no  leases,  how  would  the  society  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  land  in  the  possession  of  each  tenant  ? — The  maps  show  it. 

20967.  Is  that  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  it? — Yes. 
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20968.  In -cases  where  you  altered  the  holdings,  have  new  maps  been  made? — They  have, 
in  some  cases,  but  not  in  many. 

20969.  How' is  the  society  in  that  case,  to  tell  the  quantity  of  land  each  person  holds? 

They  could  ascertain  it  by  calling  on  me  furnish  them  with  a statement. 

20970.  What  proportion  of  land  is  at  the  present  moment  held  by  tenants  occupying  the 
land  under  lease  ? — A very  large  proportion ; but  I could  not  tell  you  exactly,  without 
going  over  mv  rental. 

20971.  Is  it  specified  in  the  rental  whether  the  person  holds  by  lease  or  as  tenant  from 
year  to  year  ? — In  the  financial  rental  it  is  not. 

_ 20972.  Does  any  rental  whether  you  call  it  financial  or  a summary  of  the  gales,  do  it? 

Yes. 

20973.  Is  the  acreage  stated? — No;  but  I furnish  a general  summary  every  vear. 

20974.  Is  there  any  general  statement,  or  summary  which  will  show  the  society  whether 
the  tenant  holds  by  lease  or  not,  and  what  quantity  of  land  he  holds? — I am  not  aware  that, 
there  is. 


20975.  Supposing,  then,  after  the  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  holdings,  a question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  society  received  rent  for  some  portion  of  land,  how  would  they 
ascertain  whether  they  were  receiving  it  or  not? — I think  they  should  call  on  me  to  tell  them 
the  quantity  of  land. 

20976.  Then  they  have  nothing  before  them,  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  are  receiving  rent  for  a particular  portion  of  land  ? — With  regard  to  yearly  tenants,  I 
do  not  think  they  have. 

20977.  Then  the  only  way  they  could  be  furnished  with  information  on  this  subject,  would 
be  by  getting  information  from  you ; and  that  information  would  not  be  furnished  through 
the  medium  of  maps,  or  any  thing  done  by  a surveyor ; it  must  rest  entirely  on  your  state- 
ment?— In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  I enlarged  the  farms  I got  them  re-surveyed. 

20978.  Have  you  returned  these  surveys? — No. 

20979.  How  would  the  society  ascertain  by  any  information  you  could  furnish  to  them 
whether  or  not  they  were  receiving  rent  for  a certain  portion  of  land  ? — In  this  way : For 
instance,  they  hold  a map  of  the  estate  I before  referred  to,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  to  which 
they  very  frequently  refer,  and  which  was  made  many  years  ago ; and  thev  can  call  on 
me  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  each  yearly  tenant,  and  that  information  I 
can  furnish. 

20980.  You  have  already  said  you  could  furnish  information  on  that  subject;  but,  sup- 
posing the  society  desirous  of  ascertaining  independent  of  you,  have  they  means  to  do  so? 

No ; but  they  could  tell  the  gross  quantity  of  land  in  each  estate,  and  the  amount  paid  by  each 
tenant. 

20981.  They  would  have  to  compare  your  statement  with  the  map  to  see  if  they  corres- 
ponded?— No;  but  they  acquire  the  information  by  reference  to  the  original  map. 

20982.  Have  you  given  them  any  maps  which  would  show  the  farms  consolidated,  and  of 
how  much  each  farm  consists  ? — I was  never  called  on  to  do  that. 

20983.  Then  how  could  the  society  do  what  you  say  they  could  do  ? Thev  could  not  do 

so ; but  if  they  required  it,  it  could  be  done. 

20984.  I am  asking  how  it  could  be  done  at  present? — They  could,  from  the  map  which 
is  on  the  board-room  table,  call  on  me  to  show  how  a certain  portion  of  land  was  divided, 
as  specified  in  my  rental. 

20985.  Does  not  the  rental  follow  former  returns,  assuming  them  to  be  correct? But  thev 

could  check  these  returns,  because  they  have  the  original  survey  of  the  estates  before  them*; 
and  if  the  return  is  short  of  that,  unless  it  is  accounted  for  by  a different  survey,  they  could 
call  me  to  account. 

20986.  Would  not  that  depend  on  another  return  ? — They  could  check  the  return. 

20987.  Have  you  altered  the  rents  ?— In  almost  every  case.  I made  a reduction  in  the 
rent  paid  to  the  middlemen. 

20988.  Have  the  society  an  account  of  the  rent  that  was  paid  to  the  middlemen  by  the 
occupying  tenants? — No;  how  could  they? 

20989.  How  could  the  society  check  your  returns,  and  ascertain  what  quantity  of  land 

each  tenant  holds,  and  for  what  portion  he  pays  rent,  apart  from  your  information  ? Not 

apart  from  me,  or  from  the  information  I could  afford  them ; but  they  could  check  mv 
returns.  Supposing  that  a townland  contains  200  acres,  which  are  in  the  hands,  for  instance, 
of  twenty  men,  each  of  whom  holds  different  quantities ; the  aggregate,  when  totted  up', 
would  make  200  acres ; and,  if  they  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  they  could  check  the  return 
in  that  way. 

20990.  They  could  check  by  your  return,  but  they  have  no  means  of  entering  into 
details? — No.  ° 

20991.  Could  not  that  be  done  if  the  society  got  a survey  made,  and  a rental  prepared 
containing  the  acreable  contents  on  the  face  of  it?— My  returns  have  been  grounded  upon 
the  survey  that  has  been  made.  I got  surveys  made  for  the  society  from  time  to  time. 

20992.  Why  did  you  not  return  them  to  the  society  ?— I did  not  see  the  necessity  of  doin<>- 
it.  They  were  from  time  to  time  before  the  Board. 

20993.  Do  you  not  think  the  Board  should  have  before  them  not  only  the  quantity  in 
each  townland,  but  the  quantity  that  each  tenant  holds,  that  they  may  be  able  to  see  how 

the  land  is  disposed  of,  and  see  whether  they  are  receiving  rent  for  each  part? Most 

certainly.  ' 1 
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20994.  Has  the  society  ever  asked  you  for  such  a return?— The  Board  have  often  had 
returns  of  that  nature  before  them. 

20995.  Where  are  they  now? — Those  I allude  to  are  in  my  office,  at  Athlone.  • • . 

20996.  Have  you  any  of  them  in  Dublin? — I think  I have. 

20997.  When  these  returns  are  produced,  will  you  state  what  they  will  show? — They 
will  show  the  quantity  of  ground  held  by  each  yearly  tenant,  and  the  rent  he  pays. 

20998.  Will  they  show  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  each  lessee? — That  is  a different 
question ; because  that  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  society. 

20999.  Do  you  not  think  a return  made  out  by  you,  showing  the  quantity  of  land  each 
tenant  holds,  what  he  pays  for  it,  and  what  is  his  tenure,  would  be  the  proper  one  ? — I think 
it  would. 

21000.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  more  safe  and  business-like  ? — Yes ; and  if  I 
were  called  on  by  the  society  to  make  such  a return,  I would  be  glad  to  do  so.  I am 
making  out  one  for  your  Commission  at  present. 

21001.  Have  you  got  the  Ordnance  maps  of  the  estates? — Of  some  of  them  I have. 

21002.  Of  what  estates  have  you  got  the  Ordnance  maps? — I have  got  the  Ordnance 
map  of  the  Ranelagh  estate. 

21003.  Have  you  ever  been  directed  to  ascertain,  by  reference  to  these  Ordnance  maps, 
whether  the  quantity  of  land  estimated  by  you  to  be  in  the  possession  of  each  tenant  is 
the  same  as  that  returned  in  the  Ordnance  maps? — I would  not  depend  on  the  Ordnance 
maps. 

21004.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Ordnance  survey  returns  a particular  townland  to 
contain  a certain  number  of  acres,  you  might  depend  upon  that  statement?— Yes. 

21005.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  total  of  your  survey  differed  materially  from  that,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  check  your  survey? — Most  certainly. 

21006.  Have  you  ever  tested  your  returns  by  the  Ordnance  map  in  that  way? — I did;  but 
sometimes  there  is  a slight  variation. 

21007.  To  what  extent? — To  a very  trifling  extent. 

21008.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  trifling? — I mean  not  very  much.  I have  not,  in 
many  cases,  found  a discrepancy. 

21009.  Do  you  state  the  Ordnance  survey  in  your  books? — No,  because  the  gross  survey 
would  not  be  sufficient. 

21010.  Would  It  not  be  applicable  to  the  entire  townland  you  possess  and  the  quantity  of 
land  stated? — Yes. 

21011.  Have  you  any  entries  in  your  books  tested  by  comparison  with  the  Ordnance 
survey? — I do  not  think  I have  formally  set  it  forth  in  my  books. 

21012.  What  maps  do  you  depend  upon? — Maps  made  by  surveyors  at  the  time. 

21013.  Are  they  late  or  recent  maps? — We  have  maps  from  the  year  1784  down  to  last 
year. 

21014.  Have  you  any  occasion  to  rely  on  the  old  maps? — Very  frequently. 

21015.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a difference  between  the  quantities  stated  in  the 
old  maps  and  those  ascertained  by  the  modern  maps  ? — They  do  differ. 

21016.  And  would  not  the  society  be  the  loser  if  they  arranged  their  charge  by  the  old 
maps  ? — Yes  ; but  this  difference  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a different  survey.  The 
difference  between  the  old  maps  and  the  new  ones  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  in  a 
townland. 

21017.  But  sometimes  a great  deal  more? — Yes. 

21018.  How  is  the  society  to  know,  if  they  mark  out  the  quantities  by  the  old  maps,  that 
they  are  getting  rent  for  the  whole  of  these  lands? — They  should  have  to  depend  on  the 
old  survey  in  the  case  you  suppose ; and  therefore  a recent  survey  would  be  indispensable, 
and  they  have  it. 

21019.  Have  the  estates  been  recently  surveyed  when  it  was  found  necessary? — Yes ; 
part  of  the  Ranelagh  estate  and  Dean  Stewart’s  estate  have  been  surveyed.  There  are  parts 
of  the  Ranelagh  estate  which  they  do  not  deem  necessary  to  get  surveyed,  because  there 
are  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  against  them ; but  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenancies  and 
old  leases,  they  have  got  surveys  made. 
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Rev.  John  William  Stubbs , f.t.c.d.,  further  examined.  Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs. 


21020.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  estates 
yourself? — I have  a small  property  of  my  own,  which  I am  in  the  habit  of  managing  by 
means  of  an  agent;  and  that  is  the  only  way  I am  acquainted  with  the  management  of 


21021.  But  you  have  not  acted  as  agent  yourself  ? — Never.  I collected  some  rent  for 
friends,  but  not  as  agent. 

21022.  Now,  in  auditing  the  agent’s  accounts,  have  you  had  before  you  the  acreage  of 
each  estate? — 1 think  not. 

21023.  Or  the  quantity  of  land  in  possession  of  each  tenant  before  you? — I think  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  name  of  the  tenant,  and  the  amount  of  rent  to  which  he  is  liable. 

21024.  And  you  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  from  the  materials  before  you,  whether  a 
fair  portion  of  the  land  is  returned  as  paying  rent? — We  have  had  the  means  of  ascertaining 
every  year,  by  comparing  the  items  of  the  rental  with  the  items  of  the  rental  as  furnished 
previously. 

21025.  Was  not  that  merely  comparing  the  amount  returned  one  year  with  the  amount 
Vol.  II.  N 
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returned  in  another  year  ? But  supposing  a change  of  rent  has  taken  place,  and  a new  valua- 
tion, what  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  what  quantity  the  tenant  is  in  possession  of? — If  a 
change  in  the  rent  has  taken  place,  or  if  we  have  determined  on  a new  tenant  to  he  appointed 
at  a different  rent,  that  is  always  stated  by  Mr.  Fidgeon. 

21026.  But  is  the  quantity  of  land  stated? — Not  that  I remember. 

21027  In  other  words,  no  account  is  kept  against  land? — No. 

21028.  Then  it  is  possible,  from  that  state  of  facts,  that  land  might  he  omitted  from  the 
rental  ? — It  could  not  be  omitted  from  year  to  year.  I take  it,  that  when  Mr.  Pidgeon  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  society,  there  was  a proper  return  made  of  the  rent  payable  by  the 
different  farms.  The  committee  of  account  has  each  year  since  audited  the  accounts,  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  the  preceding  year ; so  that  the  matter  is  a sort  of  tradition 
handed  down  from  one  year  to  another. 

21029.  But  you  had  no  means  of  checking  the  acreage,  or  taking  an  account  as 
against  land:  you  took  it  for  granted  that  all  things  were  right  when  you  were  appointed, 
and  you  endeavoured  to  keep  them  so  since  ? — That  is  quite  true ; but  I may  also  state, 
Mr.  Pidgeon  is  generally  present,  and  we  ask  him  several  questions  with  regard  to  certain 
townlands  and  tenancies,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  acreage ; we  go  through,  in  fact,  each 
item  separately  in  our  auditing  the  accounts.  It  is  a mere  verbal  statement,  but  we  do  not 
see  any  document. 

21030.  Have  you  any  means  of  checking  his  statement,  supposing  he  made  a mistake? 

I do  not  think  he  could  have  made  a mistake,  except  for  the  first  year,  because  his  accounts 
each  year  are  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

21031.  Are  you  aware  that  on  some  of  your  estates  small  holdings  were  given  up  and 
added  to  others  ? — I believe  so. 

21032.  When  that  was  done, had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  arrangements  regarding 
that  transaction  ? — I think  I was  not  auditor  at  the  time. 

21033.  Then  you  cannot  tell  me  what  was  done  by  your  predecessors  in  respect  of  that 
transaction  ? — No. 

21034.  You  assumed  that  things  were  right  when  you  came  into  office,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  them  so,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — I may  state,  too,  that  when  there  is  a letting  to- 
be  made  the  agent  brings  it  before  the  society.  He  mentions  the  different  offers  that  have 
been  made,  and  we  direct  him  to  let  to  the  best  tenant  at  such  and  such  a rent ; and  if  we 
wish,  we  can  refer  to  the  books  and  see  the  rent  which  had  been  paid  for  the  holding. 

21035.  But  you  have  no  return  that  gives  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  contained  in  that 
holding? — I have  seen  maps  of  some  of  the  holdings,  but  I do  not  know  that  we  have  maps 
of  them  all. 

21036.  Was  there  any  summary  or  rental  made  out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  how 
the  different  holdings  were  distributed  ? — There  was  not ; and  I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  such  a thing  was  done ; but  I may  state  we  are  introducing  improvements,  both 
in  keeping  the  accounts  and  managing  the  estate,  every  year;  and  before  another  year  o-oes 
over,  we  may  expect  to  have  all  our  improvements  carried  out. 

21037.  Are  you  not  aware  that  proper  agents’  accounts  state  the  acreage,  and  the  quantity 
of  land  held  by  each  tenant? — My  own  private  agent’s  accounts  do  not  state  it;  all  I find  is 
the  sum  of  money  paid,  and  the  sum  due. 

21038.  Is  not  there  a difference  between  the  agent  of  a private  gentleman,  who  generally 
knows  how  his  estates  are  circumstanced,  and  a person  who  represents  a society  which  does 
not  know  these  circumstances,  and  who  can  only  know  them  by  information  supplied  by 
others  ? — I grant  you  that  there  is  a difference. 

21039.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Stubbs,  without  admitting  that  the  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  are  perfect,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  page  194,  which  contains 
their  account  with  the  bank  ? — I have  it. 

21 040.  Does  not  that  account  show  the  different  kinds  of  stock  in  the  funds,  and  the 
dividends  due  on  each  trust  ? — I think  the  manner  in  which  this  account  is  kept  is  a very 
great  improvement  on  our  system.  I shall  certainly  cause  it  to  be  adopted. 

21041.  Does  it  not  show  the  different  kinds  of  stock  in  the  funds,  and  the  dividends  due 
on  each  trust? — Yes. 

21042.  Then  on  the  credit  side  it  shows  the  dividends  paid,  with  the  deductions? 

Exactly. 

21043.  Do  you  not  consider  that  such  a system  of  keeping  the  account  is  very  proper  and 
business-like  ? — I think  it  highly  proper. 

21044.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  page  191.  Does  not  that  account  set  forth  each 
school,  with  the  balance  for  or  against  it? — Yes. 

21045.  And  at  the  foot  of  that  account,  I think  you  will  find  set  forth  the  sundry  balances 
due  by  each  agent  of  the  society,  and  the  final  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  ? Yes. 

21046.  Does  not  that  appear  to  be  a regular  balance-sheet? — Yes,  so  far  as  I can  judge; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  I am  right  or  wrong.  The  funds  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  are  funds  for  certain  schools.  I do  not  think  they  have  general  funds,  or  are 
obliged  to  appropriate  the  funds  belonging  to  one  school  to  another. 

21047.  But  you  have  a variety  of  trust  funds.  Do  you  hot  consider  that  that  balance-sheet 
is  a business-like  and  proper  account  to  be  kept? I do. 

21048.  Have  you  such  an  account? — Not  as  regards  each  school  ; but  we  have  an  account 
of  ’the  expenditure  on  each  school. 

21049.  But  you  have  no  account  showing  the  balance  due  to  each  school.  I hand  you 
another  book  belonging  to  the  Clare-street  Board — the  agent’s  account.  If  you  turn  to  page 
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180  you  will  find,  I think,  an  account  of  the  agent  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  estate 
Does  not  that  account  show  the  balance  due  by  the  agent  on  his  last  account,  and  also  the 
rents  received  by  him  ? — Certainly. 

21050.  Turn  to  page  seven  of  that  account ; I think  you  will  there  find  a detailed  account 
of  the  several  payments  made  by  the  agent ; does  it  not  also  show  the  lodgments  made  by 
the  agent  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

21051.  And  do  you  not  also  find  the  balance  due  by  the  agents  at  the  termination  of  the 
year  ? — Y es. 

21052.  Do  you  not  think  such  a system  of  keeping  the  books  a regular  system? — I think 
it  is  ; and  mostly  all  our  agents’  accounts  are  kept  exactly  the  same  way. 

21053.  You  say  your  accounts  are  kept  in  the  same  way.  Turn  to  the  Ranelagh 
estate : Mr.  Pidgeon  gives  an  account  of  the  rent,  and  arrears  of  rent,  received  for  the  year 
ending  the  1st  of  May,  1854,  with  deductions  for  poor  rate.  Then  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
says,  balance  due  by  agent  on  foot  of  last  account,  £16  11s.  3 d. ; and  then  at  the  end  you  will 
see  the  balance  due  by  the  agent  at  the  foot  of  this  account,  £36,  that  is  Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
account  with  the  society.  There  is  no  account  for  the  society  ? — Nothing,  except  that. 

21054.  You  cannot  tell  until  Mr.  Pidgeon  furnishes  his  account,  the  state  of  the  account 
between  the  society  and  Mr.  Pidgeon  ? — Certainly  not. 

21055.  You  cannot  tell,  for  instance,  for  nine  months,  the  state  of  the  accounts  between 
you  and  Mr.  Pidgeon  ? — Except  by  the  bank-book. 

21056.  You  have  nothing  posted  from  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  account,  nor  from  the  bank-book  into 
Mr.  Pidgeon’s  account? — We  can  tell  at  anytime  what  Mr.  Pidgeon  has  paid  into  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

21057.  Yes;  but  you  cannot  tell  what  he  has  received? — Not  until  the  time  he  furnishes 
his  accounts. 

21058.  You  have  no  check  on  the  bank  clerk? — No. 

21059.  After  those  admissions,  do  you  still  give  me  the  same  answer,  that  your  accounts 
are  kept  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  accounts  of  the  Clare-street  Board  ? — I first  con- 
sidered the  account  was  written  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  in  fact  the  accounts  Mr. 
Pidgeon  furnishes  to  the  society  were  entered  in  the  books.  I now  admit  I was  wrong ; 
they  ai*e  only  entered  from  time  to  time. 

21060.  If  I collect  your  evidence  aright,  Mr.  Stubbs,  it  is  this — (1)  that  the  accounts  of  the 
society  have  not  been  kept  in  such  a form  as  to  secure  compliance  with  the  charter  of  Charles 
II.  ? — I just  wish  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  that.  No  money  can  he  sold  out  of  the 
funds,  except  by  an  order,  not  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  but  of  a general  Board,  which  meets 
every  quarter ; and  they  affix  their  seal  to  a power  of  attorney,  authorizing  the  sale  to  he 
made : such  a rule  is  made,  of  course  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I believe  a sum  of  money 
has  been  for  years  accumulating  as  part  of  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  and 
any  moneys  which  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Government  funds  have  not  been  part  of  the 
original  devises,  but  part  of  the  savings  which  were  funded  by  the  society. 

21061.  I take  it  as  a fact,  that  you  have  kept  no  account,  so  as  to  distinguish  income  from 
capital: — The  question  does  not  arise,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  except  in  case  of  the 
Ranelagh  school. 

21062.  Have  you  kept  an  account,  showing  how  much  arises  from  income,  and  how  much 
arises  from  original  grants  on  bequests  ? — No. 

21063.  Then  how  could  you  distinguish  income  from  capital? — I have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it,  except  hearing  from  persons  of  more  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
society  than  I have. 

21064.  Have  you  an  account  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other? — None. 

21065.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  not  kept  an  account  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  ? — There  is  no  formal  account. 

21066.  (2)  No  bank  account  has  been  kept? — No  account  different  from  the  ordinary 
bank  pass-book. 

21067.  (3)  No  account  has  been  kept  with  the  agent? — There  is  no  account  with  the 
agent. 

21068.  If  I understand  correctly,  your  agent  keeps  an  account  for  you,  but  you  keep  no 
account  with  the  agent  ? — The  usual  account  is  kept. 

21069.  Mr.  Pidgeon  keeps  an  account  with  you,  but  you  keep  no  account  with  Mr. 
Pidgeon? — No. 

21070.  (4)  There  is  no  account  balanced? — There  is  a general  balance  sheet. 

21071.  That  is  not  a balance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  a statement  of  income  and 
expenditure? — It  was  intended  to  be  so. 

21072.  It  is  neither  an  account  of  income,  nor  of  expenditure,  nor  is  it  a balance  sheet? — 
It  is  not  technically  so. 

21073.  (5)  And  that  during  the  five  years  you  have  been  a member  of  the  committee  of 
accounts,  the  funded  property  of  the  society  has  not  been  audited,  and  no  separate  account 
of  the  funded  property  has  been  kept,  though  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  £100,000  ? — I never 
audited  the  capital  account,  nor  has  the  separate  account  you  speak  of  been  kept. 

21074. 1 have  no  further  observations  to  make,  or  questions  to  put  to  you ; but  I feel  hound 
to  state,  that  your  evidence  has  been  given  in  a very  straightforward  manner,  and  that,  as 
a member  of  the  committee  of  account,  you  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  accounts 
of  the  society  have  been  correctly  kept,  according  to  the  very  imperfect  system  hitherto  in. 
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Dublin.  William  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

Incorporated  Society  21075.  Mr.  Stephens. — When  did  you  send  your  accounts  to  the  Commissioners? — I 

prZSt^fiish  bro"s1‘t  ®°Arae  yesterday«  ai^d  some  to-day- 

Protestant  Schools  2107b.  As  soon  as  the  Commissioners  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  you  will 
in  Ireland.  be  examined  in  respect  of  them,  and  of  which  examination  you  shall  receive  notice.  Do 

W.  Pidgeon,  Esq.  you  reside  in  Dublin? — I reside  in  Dublin,  but  I am  frequently  out  of  town.  I shall  hold 

myself  in  veadiness. 

21077.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — The  Commissioners  propose  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  commonly 
called  the  Clare-street  Board,  to-morrow  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Incorporated  Society,  see  page  117.] 
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Dublin,  December  20,  1855. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Glare-street,  Dublin. 

William  Cotter  Kyle , ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

21078.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — 
I am  secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  which  is  their  corporate 
name. 

21079.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  February,  1835. 

21080.  Would  you  state,  generally,  the  duties  of  your  office? — The  duties  of  my  office, 
my  Lord,  are  to  attend  to  all  correspondence — receive  the  letters,  have  them  properly  entered 
and  attended  to ; to  submit  them  to  the  Commissioners,  take  their  directions  on  them,  com- 
municate with  the  different  parties  concerned,  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  attend  to 
the  accounts ; in  fact,  the  general  duties  of  a secretary  to  any  public  body. 

21081.  When  you  say  that  one  of  your  duties  is  to  attend  to  the  accounts,  do  you  mean 
that  money  passes  through  your  hands? — No,  my  Lord.  I had  better  state  the  course 
that  is  pursued.  The  money,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Commissioners,  arising  from 
rents  or  from  the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  is  lodged  by  the  agents  directly  in  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  then  pay  all  demands 
upon  them,  for  whatever  object  it  maybe  necessary,  by  separate  and  distinct  cheques.  For 
that  purpose  the  cheques  are  entrusted  to  my  care,  as  the  officer  of  the  Board ; and  I send 
them  to  the  different  parties  entitled  to  them,  receive  their  receipts,  and  produce  them  to 
the  Board. 

21082.  Is  there  any  person  appointed  as  treasurer  to  the  Commissioners? — Virtually  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  is  their  treasurer,  but  there  is  no  such  officer.  The  Commissioners  them- 
selves always  see  that  the  drafts  correspond  with  the  receipts  produced  to  them;  the 
bank-book  is  on  the  table,  and  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept. 

21083.  With  what  assistance  are  you  provided  to  enable  you  to  perform  the  duties  of 
your  office? — I have  an  annual  allowance  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  office  of  £150, 
and  from  that  I supply  the  office,  clerk,  and  stationery. 

21084.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of"  management  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
cation  ? — £600  a-year  is  the  total  expense,  with  the  exception  of  a trifling  annual  expendi- 
ture that  may  be  necessary  for  postage,  which,  perhaps,  is  £3  or  £4  a-year.  My  salary  is 
£450,  and  the  allowance  for  the  office  is  £150,  making  £600  a-year. 

21085.  Are  those  small  charges  called  by  any  name  in  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners? 
— They  are  memorialed  for,  and  paid  by  Government,  and  not  by  the  Commissioners. 

21086.  They  are  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund? — They  are  charges  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  Perhaps  I should  state  there  is  a monthly  account  sent  over  by  me  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts,  pursuant  to  an  order  passed  some  time  ago,  of 
these  trifling  matters.  There  is  a particular  form  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose. 

21087.  The  whole  of  that  £600  is  drawn  from  the  Consolidated  Fund? — It  is.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  points  out  the  mode. 

21088.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  is  that  done? — The  Board  is  constituted  under 
the  53rd  of  Geo.  III.,  chap.  107 ; and  was  subsequently  regulated  by  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV., 
chap.  79,  and  also  by  the  1st  of  William  IV.,  chap.  66. 

21089.  Are  the  law  agents  paid  by  salary  ? — No ; they  are  paid  pro  re  natd.  They  send  in 
their  bills  of  costs  for  whatever  work  they  have  done,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

21090.  What  was  the  amount  of  their  costs  in  the  year  1854?— The  solicitors  in  Dublin, 
who  are  the  regular  solicitors  of  the  Board,  have  not  been  paid  any  costs  for  several  years — 
they  have  not  furnished  any  bills  of  costs  for  several  years.  You  are  aware  it  appeared 
from  a Parliamentary  paper  some  time  ago,  that  the  funds  of  the  Commissioners  were  not 
very  flourishing ; and  they  did  not  furnish  bills  of  costs  since  then.  There  have  been  some 
trifling  costs  incurred  by  agents  in  the  country,  which  are  placed  in  the  agents’  accounts, 
and  paid,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  called  law  costs. 

21091.  Is  the  attendance  of  the  law  agent  required  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners?— He  is  summoned  always,  and  almost  invariably  attends.  There  have  been 
cases  in  which,  having  been  out  of  town,  he  did  not  attend ; but  his  practice  is  always  to 
attend. 

21092.  How  often  does  the  Board  meet? — It  has  no  fixed  time  of  meeting.  It  used 
formerly,  when  I could  procure  a better  attendance  of  the  Commissioners,  to  meet  about 
once  a fortnight;  latterly  I can  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  about  once 
a month  upon  an  average. 

21093.  Are  the  law  agents  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board? — They 
are  regularly  charged  for  in  their  bills  of  costs, 

21094.  Are  the  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Board  placed  under  the  direction  of  one 
agent,  or  more  than  one  ? — There  are  local  agents,  separate  and  distinct. 

21095.  How  many?— The  Raphoe  agent  is  Mr.  Johnson;  the  Dungannon  agent,  Mr. 
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Wann ; the  Armagh  agent,  Mr.  Miller ; the  Carysfort  agents,  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon ; 
the  Banagher  agent,  Mr.  Owen ; the  Enniskillen  agent,  Mr.  Benison ; and  the  Cavan  agent, 
Mr.  Benison.  There  are  other  schools  provided  with  endowments,  which  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  also 
have  their  agents ; but  I have  enumerated  all  the  Royal  schools  and  their  agents. 

21096.  Are  these  agents  paid  a salary  or  a per  centage? — A per  centage  on  the  actual 
receipts. 

21097.  Does  the  Board  employ  an  architect? — It  did  formerly,  but  it  has  not  at  present 
any  architect.  They  have  not  undertaken  any  works  that  required  an  architect  latterly ; 
the  chief  works  are  repairs. 

21098.  Does  the  Board  employ  any  permanent  inspectors  of  then1  schools? — They  have 
no  funds  for  that  purpose. 

21099.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  dees  the  Act  of  1813  state  to  be  the  reason  for 
appointing  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  ? — The  preamble  of  the  Act  recites : — 
“ Whereas  many  of  the  abuses  in  schools  on  public  and  private  foundations  in  Ireland,  and 
the  misapplication  of  their  several  funds  and  revenues,  have  proceeded  from  the  delays, 
difficulties,  and  expenses  attending  the  usual  way  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  by  bill  or  infor- 
mation in  the  courts  of  equity ; and  whereas  it  is  necessary,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
several  endowed  schools  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  more  efficient  control  of  the  conduct  of  the 
masters  and  other  persons,  concerned  in  the  management  and  direction  thereof,  that  Com- 
missioners should  be  constituted  and  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  regulating,  and 
superintending  the  management  and  due  application  of  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  said 
schools,  as  well  those  of  private  foundation  as  those  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  Crown  or  established  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  which  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  have  been  at  any  time  granted  by 
. Parliament,  or  been  devised  or  bequeathed  by  private  persons,  or  in  any  manner  granted  or 
appropriated,”  &c.,  &c. 

21100.  What  class  of  endowed  schools  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Clare- 
street  Board  by  that  Act? — The  second  section  says: — “ Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  none  of  the  schools  on  the  foundation  of  the  late  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  nor  the  Pro- 
testant charter  schools,  nor  any  parochial  schools  established  under  an  Act  made  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  intituled  an  Act  for  the  English  Order,  Habite, 
Language,  nor  any  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  education,  now  under  the  control 
of  visitors  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  Charter,  shall  be  deemed,  and  considered 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Commissioners  under  this  Act.”  There  is  also  another 
class  of  schools  exempted  by  the  15th  section,  the  concluding  part  of  which  says “ Except, 
also,  all  schools  of  private  foundation  for  the  education  of  persons  professing  any  religion,  or 
religious  persuasion,  other  than  that  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

21101.  Does  not  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  extend  to  all  other  endowed 
schools,  whether,  of  private  foundation,  or  maintained  and  supported  by  money  granted  by 
Parliament  previous  to  the  year  1813,  or  devised  or  bequeathed  by  private  persons,  or  in 
any  manner  granted  or  appropriated? — It  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
schools  mentioned  in  the  Act,  the  power  of  the  Board  so  extends;  but  that  is  a question 
of  law,  upon  which,  being  upon  my  oath,  I do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion. 

21102.  Would  you  state,  Dr.  Kyle,  what  class  of  schools  are  at  present  actually  visited 
or  managed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners? — I read  from  a return  which  was  made  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons 

21103.  Mr.  Stephens. — In  what  year  was  that  return  made? — It  bears  date  March,  1854. 
The  Royal  schools,  the  diocesan  schools,  and  certain  schools  of  private  endowment,  of  which  I 
have  a list  in  my  hand,  and  which  has  over  and  over  again  been  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

' 21104.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  there  two  classes  of  schools — Roval  schools  and  diocesan 
schools— and  a number  of  separate  schools  of  private  foundation  ?— Yes ; and  I should  state 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  refers  distinctly  to  one  or  two  schools  of  private  endowment. 
If  you  look  to  the  4th  section  of  53rd  George  III.,  you  will  find  a special  provision  with 
reference  to  the  Preston  charity. 

21105.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  many  Royal  schools  are  there? — There  are  seven  Roval 
schools,  and  two  tenantry  schools. 

21106.  At  Armagh  and  Raphoe? — Yes. 

21107.  How  many  diocesan  schools  are  there  ?— Fourteen ; but  some  of  these  are  what 
are  called  district  diocesan  schools,  which  have  been  united  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  the 
1st  William  IV.,  cap.  56. 

21108.  How  many  schools  of  private  foundation  are  there  ? — Twenty-three. 

21109.  Chairman — Whatis  the  annual  value  of  the  estates  attached  to  the  Royal  schools,  as 
a class  ? — Perhaps  the  best  answer  I could  give  to  that  question  would  be  to  hand  in  the  rentals. 

21110.  {Secretary— Dr.  Kyle  made  a return  of  each  school,  but  did  not  give  a summary 
of  the  whole.]  ° J 

21111.  I can  make  it  out;  but  if  I had  that  return  I could  point  out  at  once  the  infor- 
mation required.  I hold  in  my  hand  a return  from  the  different  schools.  There  are 
half-yearly  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  which  returns  show  the  names  and  salaries 
of  the  masters,  their  vacations,  &c. 

21112.  Mr.  Stephens. — Give  his  lordship  the  dates? — One  of  these  returns  is  made  in 
June,  1855. 

21113.  From  what  period  to  what  period? — For  the  preceding  six  months. 
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21114.  From  what  period? — It  does  toot  state  on  the  face  of  it  what  period,  but  is  a Dublin. 
return  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  return.  Perhaps  I do  not  xhe  Commissioners 
make  myself  understood.  There  is  a skeleton  return  sent  out  to  each  master.  of  Education' in 

21115.  When? — Each  half-year.  Formerly  it  was  sent  annually;  but  I asked  permission,  Ireland,  Clare-street, 
some  time  ago,  to  send  them  out  half-yearly,  and  I was  permitted  to  do  so;  and  the  next  w _. 
return  will  be  sent  out  the  1st  of  January.  _ w.  c.  y e,  ll.d. 

21116.  Chairman. — Have  you  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  copies  of  the  former 
returns  ? — I rather  think  I did.  Plere  are  original  returns  from  the  masters  to  the  latest 
date  they  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commissioners. 

21117.  What  are  the  dates? — These  are  returns  from  the  different  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board,  made  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  setting  forth  the  particulars 
connected  with 

21118.  At  what  date? — The  6th  of  June,  1855.  Some  of  them  are  the  5th  of  June. 

21119.  Mr.  Stephens What  do  these  returns  set  forth? — They  set  forth  the  names  and 

salaries  of  the  masters,  the  vacations  allowed,  the  names  of  the  patrons,  and  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  masters ; the  names  and  salaries  of  the  assistants,  and  by  whom 
appointed,  and  by  whom  paid.  They  set  forth  as  the  course  of  instruction,  the  ancient 
languages,  the  modem  languages,  science,  and  general  literature.  Then  the  school  hours ; 
the  attendance  of  the  master  in  the  school ; the  duty  performed  by  the  head-master ; the 
hours  of  attendance  of  the  assistants  in  the  school ; the  number  of  pupils,  distinguishing 
boarders  from  day  scholars  and  free. 

21120.  Is  it  the  number  on  a particular  day  ?— The  number  at  the  date  of  the 
return,  the  charge  for  boarders,  and  the  charge  for  day  scholars ; and  there  is  a column 
for  general  observations ; and  -these  returns  are  sent  to  the  masters,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Board. 

21121.  Is  it  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  return  for  the 
last  six  months  ? — The  return  does  not  ask  the  number  for  any  particular  time ; but,  I 
presume,  the  meaning  of  the  return  is,  that  it  is  a return  of  the  number  at  the  time  the 
return  is  made. 

21122.  Is  it  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  ? — I presume  so.  The  master  is  responsible 
for  and  signs  the  return.  These  are  the  original  returns,  which  I will  hand  in,  if  the  Com- 
missioners wish  them. 

21123.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  would  wish  to  have  to-morrow  morning  a return 
of  the  number  of  Royal  schools,  the  amount  of  income,  distinguishing  that  which  arises 
from  land  and  from  personal  property,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  these  schools  at 
the  latest  date? — I cannot  give  later  information  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  than  that  now 
before  your  Lordship,  because  it  is  the  last  return  that  has  been  called  for. 

21124.  We  should  like  to  have  the  total  number  attending  the  Royal  schools  as  well  as 
the  diocesan  schools,  and  also  those  of  private  foundation? — The  information  asked  for  can 
be  given  this  moment  by  reference  to  the  sheet. 

21125.  Perhaps  you  would  have  this  return  by  to-morrow  morning?- — Very  well. 

21126.  Rev.  Dr.  Craves. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  to  which  the  management  of  the  schools  and  the  estates  is  committed? — Do  you 
mean  the  legal  constitution — how  they  are  appointed,  or  the  working  of  the  Board? 

21127.  Of  what  persons  does  it  consist? — The  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes,  that  it  shall 
consist  of  “ The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  .Dublin,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  all  now  and  hereafter,  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  respective  coadjutors  of  the  said  primate  and  archbishops,  now  or 
hereafter,  for  the  time  beings  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
Ii’eland,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  now  and  hereafter,  for  the  time  being ; and 
also  four  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors,  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being 
(one  bishop  for  each  province  in  Ireland)  ; together  with  four  other  proper  and  discreet 
persons,  whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  for  the  time 
shall  think  fit  to  appoint  to  be  Commissioners  under  this  Act ; such  four  Bishops,  and 
four  other  persons,  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  renewable  at  his  or  then*  pleasure,  shall  be 
a corporation,  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  a common  seal,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.”  That  is  the  first  Act ; but  the  subsequent 
Act  of  George  IV.  says — “ Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  certain  other  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  be  Commissioners,  together  with  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  said  Act, 
in  order  that  the  said  Corporation  may  be  further  increased,  and  the  purposes  thereof  more 
effectually  carried  into  execution : Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.,  &c.,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  his  Coadjutor,  now  and  hereafter  for  the  time  being  ; Chief  Secretory  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  now  and  hereafter 
for  the  time  being ; and  the  member  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  said  Trinity 
College  of  Dublin,  now  and  hereafter  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
appointed  and  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  respectively,  Commissioners  of  the  said 
Corporation.”  The  next  section  states,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the  time  being,  may 
appoint  “ two  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  who  shall  be  usually  resident  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  to  be  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.”  That  is  the  entire  legal  constitution 
of  the  Board. 

21128.  Has  not  some  doubt  arisen  as  to  the  exact  number  of  persons  now  actually  consti- 
tuting the  Board,  in  consequence  of  tlie  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  representa- 
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tion  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ?-i-There  has.  The  Act  of  Parliament  states,  that  the 
member  of  the  university,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  a Commissioner.  There  are  two 
now,  and  a great  difficulty  exists  as  to  which,  or  whether  both,  are  members.  A legal 
opinion  was  taken  on  the  subject,  and  the  consequence  is  that  neither  have  been  summoned. 
I spoke  to  some  members  of  Parliament,  who  said  they  would  get  the  matter  remedied. 
However,  it  was  not  done. 

21129.  The  great  majority  of  the  Board  are  ex-officio  members — are  there  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  paid? — None. 

21130.  Must  not  an  ex-officio  member  be  present,  in  order  to  render  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  valid  ? — Yes. 

21131.  Does  not  a difficulty  occasionally  arise  in  consequence  of  this  provision  ? — Latterly, 
very  frequently ; formerly,  it  was  not  so  much  so. 

21132.  What  has  been,  generally  speaking,  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners — has  it 
been  regular,  or  irregular? — When  I first  became  connected  with  the  Board,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  very  regular,  and  it  continued  regular  for  a length  of  time ; but  latterly, 
for  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners. 
Very  frequently  I have  to  make  personal  solicitations  to  induce  members  to  come.  ^ 

21133.  What  is  the  quorum  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business? — Three. 

21134.  And  has  the  number  in  attendance  been  reduced  to  the  actual  minimum  of 
three  ? — V ery  frequently  latterly. 

21135.  Has  it  ever  been  necessary  to  transact  business  in  an  imperfect  manner,  by  means 
of  two  Commissioners,  the  ratification  of  it  being  left  to  a third  ? — It  has  occurred. 

21136.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  signing  of  drafts? — Yes,  I was  always  extremely 
anxious,  and  the  Board  were  extremely  anxious,  that  all  persons  who  are  paid  salaries  by 
them,  should  be  paid  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  regularity ; and  sometimes  it  has  so 
happened  that  a third  Commissioner  did  not  attend  at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  drafts  for  those  parties,  and  a third  Commissioner  has  subsequently  signed  them. 

21137.  Could  you  state  what  you  think  to  be  the  average  attendance  of  the  Commissioners 
— the  average  number  present? — Taking  the  year  round,  latterly,  I would  say  the  attendance 
has  been  three  or  four. 

21138.  What  is  the  total  number  of  Commissioners  now  constituting  the  Board? There 

are  sixteen,  independent  of  the  vexata  questio , as  to  the  member  for  the  University. 

21139.  With  that  exception,  is  the  number  complete? — The  number  is  complete. 

21140.  There  are  a certain  number  of  places  to  be  filled  by  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  these  places  are  now  all  filled? — The  Board  is  all  filled,  with  the 
exception  of  that  question  of  the  University  members,  which  was  never  settled.  I should 
mention,  whenever  a vacancy  occurs,  which  is  to  be  filled  by  an  appointee  of  the  Government, 
it  is  my  duty  to  notify  that  vacancy  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the 
time,  and  then  his  Excellency  appoints. 

21141.  Are  returns  of  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  regularly  laid  before  Parliament  ? 
— No ; they  are  only  laid  before  Parliament  when  they  are  moved  for.  All  the  Act  of 
Parliament  requires  is  an  annual  report,  the  nature  of  which  annual  report  is  defined  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

21142.  Up  to  what  period  has  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  been  laid  before 
Parliament? — 1 think  the  latest  return  was  made  in  1850,  but  I cannot  be  quite  sure,  I am 
so  frequently  asked  for  these  returns.  I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a Parliamentary  return 
which  was  made  then.  It  was  for  two  years,  and  the  heading  of  the  return  is  this  — “ Return 
of  all  meetings  which  have  been  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1848,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  specifying  the  day  of  each  meeting, 
and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  present  at  it."  That  is  the  latest  return  which  has  been 
called  for. 

21143.  The  Commissioners  would  desire  to  be  furnished  with  a return  of  the  attendance 
up  to  the  present  day,  in  continuation  of  the  returns  that  have  already  been  prepared  for 
Parliament?— I am  quite  prepared  to  do  that,  but  you  have  all  the  materials.  I cannot  do 
it  unless  you  return  the  minute  books. 

21144.  When  the  books  are  returned  you  can. 

21145.  The  names  of  members  attending  these  meetings  have  not  always  been  entered? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that. 

21146.  But  it  has  been  the  usual  practice? — Oh,  certainly. 

21147.  Do  you  ascribe  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  this  fact — that  many  of  them  are  persons  holding  very  hi  oh  official 
positions,  and  having,  therefore,  other  very  important  and  pressing  duties  to 'perform? 
— I certainly  think  it  is  very  hard  to  expect,  and  practically  impossible  to  procure,  the 
attendance  of  persons  who  have  other  important  functions  to  perform,  and  perhaps  being 
worked  till  a late  hour  in  the  day,  to  come  afterwards  and  work  at  the  Board.  Practically, 
I find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  ex-officio  members  to  attend. 

21148.  And  there  is  a difficulty  in  securing  an  efficient  transaction  of  business  when 
the  attendance  is  irregular  ?— -Certainly ; and  latterly  it  has  become  much  more  so.  I can 
state,  that  for  a very  long  period,  the  Provost  of  the  University,  who  is  an  ex-officio  member, 
was  almost  universally  in  attendance — scarcely  ever  omitted  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  but  latterly  he  does  not  attend  so  frequently. 

21149.  If  the  same  persons  do  not  constantly  attend,  it  is  hard  to  secure  an  uniformity 
of  practice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commissioners? — Certainly.  1 

21150.  The  attendance  being  irregular,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  as  much  individual 
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interest,  and  feeling  of  individual  responsibility,  as  would  exist  if  the  same  persons  constantly  D.insutf 
attended  and  transacted  the  business? — That  is  my  opinion.  ' 

21151.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  business  this  Board  of  Commissioners,  so  Tlie^,,, missioned 
constituted,  has  to  transact;  I mean,  what  is  the  general  nature  of  the  questions  that  come  Ireland, “clan-street, 
before  them? — A considerable  portion  of  their  time  is  occupied  by  endeavouring  to  manage  Dublin. 
their  estates.  They  also  pay  as  much  attention  as  they  can  to  keeping  the  schoolhouses  c-  Kyle,  u-.b. 
under  their  care  in  a proper  state  of  repair.  They  entertain  memorials  from  the  different 
parties  connected  with  the  schools,  and  manage  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

21152.  After  reading  through  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  last  five  years, 

I should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  their  proceedings  related,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
transactions  between  them  and  the  tenants  on  their  estates;  correspondence  with  the 
masters,  relative  to  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses;  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  masters 
and  assistant-masters ; and  the  exhibitions  in  the  university,  in  connexion  with  the  schools ; 
would  that  be  a correct  representation  of  the  general  nature  of  their  business  ? — I think  it 
is  a very  fair  representation. 

21153.  You  have  just  stated  that  communications  with  reference  to  the  tenants  holding 
land  under  the  Commissioners  occupy  a very  great  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Board? — 

I have ; and  so  much  so  that  latterly  the  Commissioners  have  found  it  better  to  refer  the 
memorials  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  who  have  a more  practical  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  land  than  they  generally  have,  and  to  make  orders  on  them.  For 
instance,  to  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  practically  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  estates,  and  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  latterly  been  referred  petitions 
and  memorials  from  tenants  on  the  estates  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  others  are  generally 
referred  to  Master  Lyle,  who  is  the  receiver-master  for  the  courts,  and  who  has  a great 
deal  of  practical  knowledge  connected  with  these  matters. 

21154.  Mr.  Porter  is,  in  fact,  appointed  a sub-committee,  to  consider  the  memorials  of 
the  tenants,  and  to  transact  the  business  in  general  having  reference  to  the  estates  under 
the  Board? — Practically  he  is  so;  the  memorials  are  referred  to  him,  he  collects  all  the 
information  he  can,  arid  makes  an  order,  which  order  is  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

21155.  He  makes  an  order,  which  he  reports  to  the  Board ; but  that  order  is  not  valid  until 
confirmed  by  a Board  of  Commissioners  ? — No ; but  the  Board  never  interfere  with  it.  They 
sanction  it  as  a matter  of  course,  the  subject  having  been  referred  to  him,  and  he  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  it,  and  being  one  of  the  Commissioners  himself.  He  some- 
times makes  a statement  in  connexion  with  it. 

21156.  If  it  did  not  happen  that  the  Commissioners  were  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
one  member  of  their  body  so  capable  of  performing  services  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  transact  business  of  that  nature  in  a satisfactory  way? — It  was  in  consequence  of  its 
being  so  that  I suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that  that  order  should  be  made,  because 
1 found  that  the  correspondence  was  very  voluminous,  and,  to  my  mind,  very  unsatisfactory. 

I then  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a sub-committee  should  be  appointed. 

21157.  What,  Dr.  Kyle,  are  the  names  of  the  other  Commissioners  to  whom  reference  is 
made  on  the  spot? — Mr.  Porter  is  the  only  one. 

21158  And  as  to  what  estates? — Enniskillen  and  Cavan.  He  resides  near  the  latter 
place,  and  has  some  local  knowledge,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  Board.  The  order  of  reference 
to  him,  however,  is  only  of  recent  date. 

21159.  The  Commissioners  have  not  only  to  consider  memorials  from  tenants,  relative  to 
the  abatements  of  rents,  and  matters  of  that  land,  but  to  answer  other  applications,  such 
as  come  before  ordinary  landlords,  relating  to  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges,  &c.  Has 
not,  in  some  instances,  the  Board  been  obliged  to  devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  particular  matters  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly ; a very  voluminous  correspondence 
has  arisen  on  these  matters. 

21160.  Has  not  a very  voluminous  correspondence  arisen  with  reference  to  roads  and 
bridges? — Very  voluminous,  and  the  question  is  still  unsettled. 

21161.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a Board  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons  holding 
high  official  positions  in  the  church  and  on  the  bench,  is  well  fitted  to  transact  the  business 
of  a landlord ; considering  also  that  the  attendance  of  these  official  personages  is  necessarily 
irregular? — I think  it  is  not;  but  I give  merely  my  individual  opinion. 

21162.  As  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Board  must  be  devoted  to  the 
management  of  the  estates,  they  have  less  time  to  spare  for  the  consideration  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  schools  ? — That  must  be  the  necessary  inference. 

21163.  In  point  of  fact,  I would  ask  you  whether  there  is  not  much  more  time  devoted 
to  the  management  of  the  estates,  than  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  regarded  as 
educational  institutions  ? — I think  there  is. 

21164.  Have  any  difficulties  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  arisen  in 
consequence  of  fluctuations  in  the  payment  of  the  rents,  arising  out  of  the  properties? — Yes. 

21165.  Would  you  state  the  nature  of  these  difficulties? — There  was  necessity  for  regu- 
larity in  the  payment  of  all  the  masters,  the  ushers,  and  the  exhibitions ; and  during  the 
great  pressure  which  came  upon  landed  property  in  1846,  and  subsequently  down  to  a more 
recent  period,  the  Commissioners  had  to  apply  the  funds  under  their  control,  not  strictly — 
not  legally — I should  say,  applicable  to  these  purposes,  and  they  paid  these  demands.  1 do 
not  know  exactly  whether  I have  answered  the  question  in  the  way  the  Commissioners 
require. 

21166.  Yes;  but  did  not  special  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  the  Raphoe  estate? — 

They  did  arise,  and  still  exist.  It  is  a very  peculiar  property,  and  a very  unfortunate  one. 

Yon.  II.  O 
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21167.  To  what  particular  circumstances  in  the  management  of  that  property  do  you 
allude  ? — The  property  was  for  a long  series  of  years  lost,  and  only  recently  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Board.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  and  most  turbulent  class..  It  is 
situate  in  the  wild  mountain  passes  of  the  county  Donegal,  and  it  was  found  impossible  for 
many  years  to  collect  any  rent  from  it.  Three  different  agents  were  appointed,  who,  after 
holding  their  agencies  for  a year,  respectively,  resigned,,  without  collecting  any  rent.  The 
present  agent  has  collected  some  rent,  and  the  Board  has  done  a good  deal  in  endeavouring 
to  make  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  better,  by  making  them  different  allowances,  and  it  is 
now  better  than  it  was. 

21168.  How  long  has  this  property  been  in  the  state  in  which  you  describe? — Long 
before  my  connexion  with  the  Board — certainly  upwards  of  twenty  years.  It  is  a matter 
of  notoriety  that  it  is  the  most  lawless  part  of  the  country — in  fact,  the  centre  of  all  illicit 
distillation  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  situate  in  the  mountain  valley,  which  is  called 
the  Gap  of  Barnsmore — if  any  of  the  Commissioners  know  where  that  is. 

21169.  Does  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  estate  arise  from  local  circumstances,  rather 
than  from  the  property  being  under  the  government  of  a Board  constituted  in  this  particular 
way,  or  does  it  arise  from  other  causes  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  composed  of  both. 

21170.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  build,  out 
of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  a police  barrack  on  that  property  ? — That  was  so. 

21171.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  some  explanation  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of  that  barrack  ? — There  had  been  an  old 
house  there  for  a series  of  years,  and  the  population  was  in  a very  lawless  and  very  disturbed 
state.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Commissioners,  and  through  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Government,  for  the  location  of  some  constabulary  force  in  that  district ; and  the  con- 
stabulary authorities,  in  reply  to  it,  stated  they  would  not  do  so  unless  a proper  barrack 
was  prepared  for  them.  This  old  house  was  then  converted  into  a police  barrack.  There 
was  a very  violent  outrage  committed  there  upon  the  property  of  an  agent  of  the  Board,  a 
Mr.  Wray,  whose  house  it  was  attempted  to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  ; but  there  is  now  a 
great  deal  more  prosperity  in  the  country,  and  the  property  is  coming  round ; but  it  will 
never  be  a very  satisfactory  estate,  I am  afraid. 

21172.  Is  the  building  still  used  as  a police  barrack? — It  is  not.  The  police  have  been 
removed,  by  order  of  the  constabulary  force,  to  a position  that  they  think  better. 

21173.  To  what  purpose  is  the  building  now  applied? — At  present  it  is  held  by  a small 
tenant ; but  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  get  a party  of  revenue  police  put  there,  with  the 
view  of  suppressing  illicit  distillation,  and,  perhaps,  getting  some  rent  for  the  house. 

21174  Was  not  rent  paid  during  the  time  the  barrack  was  occupied  by  the  constabu- 
lary?— There  is  a correspondence  on  the  subject,  but  I think  not.  My  recollection  is,  that 
the  understanding  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  charged  for  it.  I believe,  in  fact,  there  was 
a payment  made,  but  they  demanded  it  back,  as  being  a payment  made  in  error. 

2x1 75.  Was  itnot  also  found  necessary  to  build  a police  barrack  on  the  Dungannon  estate  ? — 
The  Enniskillen  estate,  I think  it  is ; 1 do  not  think  there  was  one  built  on  the  Dungannon  estate. 

21176.  [Secretary. — It  was  built  on  the  Dungannon  Royal  school  estate.] 

21177.  It  is  so — I made  a mistake;  I remember  the  circumstance  now.  I think  it  was 
built  because  of  the  agent  being  fired  at. 

21178.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sufficient  powers  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  for 
enabling  them  duly  to  manage  the  schools  which  are  placed  under  their  control  ? — I think 
their  powers  are  very  defective ; I think  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  quite  insufficient. 

21179.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  particulars  in  winch  you  think  then-  powers 
are  defective  ? — I think  the  appointment  of  the  masters  and  ushers  is  altogether  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  masters  are  appointed  altogether  irrespective  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
ought  to  have  complete  control  over  them.  They  produce  their  patents  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  do  not  feel  themselves,  I think,  sufficiently  subordinate;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  no  power  of  promotion,  which  they  ought  to  have.  They  have  no  power  of 
superannuation,  which  I think  they  clearly  ought  to  have.  In  the  case  of  masters  and 
ushers  the  Board  has  no  power  of  visiting,  except  by  what,,  practically,  I know  to  be  a very 
cumbrous,  expensive,  and  not  a very  effective  mode  of  visitation,  but  which  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  and  even  then,  it  can  only  dismiss  for  misconduct;  and  a man  may 
be  negligent,  careless,  or  inattentive,  and  still  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  to  be  mis- 
conduct— it  may  be  a sort  of  non-feasance  more  than  any  thing  else.  1 think  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  possess  nearly  power  enough.  They  have  no  inspectors,  no  means  of  paying 
them ; and  there  is  no  authority  under  the  Act  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  know  nothing 
of  the  masters  until  they  come  to  them  as  masters. 

21180.  Then  the  first  defect  in  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  which  you  draw  our 
attention  is  the  mode  in  which  the  masters  of  the  schools  are  appointed  ? — That  is  a very 
important  one. 

21181.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  defect? — I 
would  leave  the  power  of  appointment  with  the  persons  who  have  the  power  of  control,  or 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  control.  I would  make  the  appointment  open  to  competition  and 
examination  as  to  fitness,  not  merely  as  regards  scholarship,  but  fitness  for  the  office  of 
imparting  instruction,  as  I think  they  are  very  different  things ; and  I would  also  establish  a 
system  of  promotion.  For  instance,  if  there  was  an  assistant  who  became  fit,  or  was  con- 
sidered fit  for  a head  mastership,  I think  he  should  be  promoted  to  it;  and  I think  there 
should  also  be  the  power  of  superannuating  masters  or  ushers  who  were  deserving  of  it.  At 
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present  the  Board  possess  none  of  those  powers.  There  should  be  also  a very  strict  and  Dublin. 

rigid  course  of  inspection  of  the  schools  constantly.  The  Board  has  no  inspectors,  or  the  

means  of  paying  them.  _ _ STT 

21182.  Have  not  the  Board  the  power  of  dismissing  masters  found  to  be  inefficient,  or  Ireland,  Clare-street, 
proved  to  have  misconducted  themselves? — I think  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  what  is  Dublin.- 
sufficient  proof  of  misconduct.  W.  C.  Kyle,  ll.d. 

21183.  Do  you  think  inefficiency  would  be  regarded  as  misconduct? — That  is  a matter 
entirely  for  the  opinion  of  the  Board. 

21184.  Do  not  the  masters  hold  their  situations  during  good  behaviour? — I am  not  aware 
just  now  how  the  words  of  the  patent  run. 

21185.  Have  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ever  dismissed  a master  for  inefficiency  or 
misconduct? — I am  not  aware;  I do  not  recollect  that  they  have. 


21186.  Have  they  ever  suspended  any  master? — I do  not  recollect  that  they  ever  have. 

21187.  Has  the  Board  prepared  any  definite  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  schoolmasters 
under  their  control  ? — N ot  that  1 am  aware.  They  have  from  time  to  time  issuedcertain  orders ; 
but  I do  not  know  of  any  regular  code  having  been  prepared ; certainly  not  in  my  time. 

21188.  Either  as  regards  the  discipline  to  be  maintained  in  the  schools,  or  the  course,  of 
instruction  to  be  given  ? — They  have  from  time  to  time  made  certain  orders  in  reference  to 
both  one  and  the  other ; but  there  are  no  general  rules. 

21189.  No  code  of  rules? — No  code  of  rules,  except  those  published  for  the  Royal  schools. 

21190.  You  mention,  as  one  of  the  defective  powers  in  the  Commissioners,  their  inability 
to  carry  on  a complete  and  efficient  system  of  inspection  ? — I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  wellbeing  of  the  schools. 

21191.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection  which  is  occasionally  exercised  by  the  Com- 
missioners ? — Occasionally  some  of  the  Commissioners,  who  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school,  go  and  examine  it.  At  one  time,  I recollect  (it  is  a good  many  years  ago),  two 
of  the  Commissioners  went  round  of  their  own  mere  motion ; they  visited  several  of  the 
royal  schools,  examined  the  boys,  and  stated  their  opinion  to  the  Board  on  their  return  to 
town ; but  there  is  no  system  of  inspection. 

21192.  Was  that  an  exceptional  case? — I think  it  was.  I may  state,  as  a general  rule. 


there  is  no  system  of  inspection. 

21193.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  the  masters  of  the  schools  left  pretty  much  to  their 
own  discretion  in  managing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools  ? — Except  where  cases  of  com- 
plaint are  brought  before  the  Board,  I think  they  are,  and  except  sending  out  those  skeleton 
returns  which  the  masters  are  obliged  to  fill  up. 

21194.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  these  half-yearly  returns  supply,  at. all  adequately,  the  want 
of  a vigorous  periodical  inspection? — Certainly  not.  I would  have  a very  frequent,  and  a 
very  rigid  inspection  by  persons  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  conduct  it. 

21195.  In  cases  where  these  half-yearly  returns  indicate  that  the  attendance  of  scholars  in  a 
school  is  very  small,  have  the  Commissioners  taken  any  steps  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that 
small  attendance? — They  have;  and  in  some  cases  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  assist- 
ants allowed  by  the  Board,  or  paid  by  the  Board. 

21196.  Have  the  Commissioners,  in  reviewing  these  returns,  regarded  the  small  attendance 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  school  was  not  in  an  efficient  state  ? — In  consequence  of  the 
reduced  numbers,  as  I stated  before,  they  have  struck  off  the  payment  of  an  assistant,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  master  to  the  fact  of  a smaller  number  being  in  attendance  than 


there  ought  to  be. 

21197.  Has  that  been  an  uniform  practice? — There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  practice. 

21198.  Is  there  any  analysis  made  of  the  returns  of  the  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  the  schools  are  in  an  efficient  state,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  or  steadiness 
or  decline  in  the  number  of  pupils,  attending  ? — There  is  no  analysis  that  I am  aware  of, 
further  than  this : — that  the  Commissioners,  when  the  returns  are  laid  before  them,  discuss 


them,  and  refer  to  previous  returns  to  see  whether  the  number  is  decreasing  or  increasing ; 
and  the  very  frequent  returns  they  are  called  on  to  make  to  Parliament,  almost  indicate  these 
things.  There  is  scarcely  a session  that  there  are  not  two  or  three  sets  of  returns  made, 
which  go  to  the  very  point  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

21199.  Having  had  now  so  long  an  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Board,  what  would 
you  recommend  as  an  efficient  system  of  inspection? — I would  have  paid  officers  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties,  sent  round  constantly,  not  periodically,  but  constantly  to  visit; 
and  they  should  furnish  the  governing  body  in  Dublin  with  their  reports,  from  actual 
inspection  and  personal  knowledge. 

21200.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  more  particularly  the  mode  in  which  you 
would  recommend  that  they  should  perform  their  duty  in  the  schools  at  these  inspections? 

I would  have  them  examine  the  buildings  of  the  school  perfectly  and  thoroughly ; and  I 

would  have  them  examine  the  boys,  and  inquire  into  the  rules  kept  by  the  master,  to  see 
really  and  bona  fide  what  his  school  was;  what  he  taught,  what  the  ushers  taught ; but  I 
would,  above  all  tilings,  have  them  examine  the  boys,  and  report  their  proficiency.  In  fact,  I 
would  have  a rigid  inspection  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  establishment. 

21201.  Such  an  inspection  of  schools  of  a superior  kind,  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
persons  of  great  intelligence  and  of  extensive  acquirements?— Certainly,  it  would  require 
these  qualifications;  but' I think  there  might  be  two  classes  of  inspection.  I would  have  a 
visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  which  would  be  of  great  use  m 
connexion  with  the  reports  received  by  them  from  an  efficient  class  of  persons  visiting  and 
inspecting  them  officially.  The  Commissioners  should  perform  a sort  of  circuit ; but  I would 
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have  the  inspectors  going  round  constantly,  and  making  their  reports  in  the  mean  time,  so 
that  the  Commissioners  could  judge  of  their  truth  when  they  went  down. 

21202.  You  could  hardly  expect  Commissioners  who  held  high  official  positions  to 
^7  on  a visitation  of  that  kind? — Certainly;  and  I was  alluding  more  to  the  case  of 
paid  Commissioners,  because  I feel  very  strongly  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  paid. 

21203.  On  what  grounds  have  you  formed  that  opinion  ? — Upon  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  this  and  other  Boards,  and  on  the  general 
principle  (I  speak  with  great  respect  to  the  present  Commissioners),  that  work  not  paid 
for  is  very  seldom  efficiently  done. 

21204.  Then  it  is  your  opinion,  that  an  inspection,  to  be  complete,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  inspectors  of  two  classes ; in  the  first  instance,  by  inspectors  to  be  employed 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  would  from  time  to  time  visit  the  schools, 
examine  the  scholars,  and  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the  internal  economy  of  these  estab- 
lishments; and  also  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  occasionally  holding  visitations  in 
the  schools,  whenever  there  appeared  to  be  any  special  occasion  for  them  to  inquire  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  schools  were  managed  ? — I think  that  would  be  a vast  improvement ; 
but  I would  not  confine  the  visitation  of  the  paid  Commissioners  merely  to  occasions 
when  complaints  were  made,  because  I would  have  it  done  regularly — perhaps  twice  a-year. 

21205.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  think  a part,  and  a very  important  part,  of  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  to  hold . inspections  of  the  schools  ? — I do.  I may  be  alto- 
gether wrong,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

21206.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  their  inspection  would  produce  more  beneficial  results 
because  of  their  having  more  authority  than  the  other  inspectors? — Yes.  I think  the 
masters  would  then  feel  they  had  a controlling  power  over  them ; but  these  visitations  by 
the  Commissioners  should  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  substitutes  for  the  inspections 
and  reports  of  the  inspectors. 

21207.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  would  produce  this  good 
result,  that  whatever  arrangement  was  found  to  operate  well  in  one  institution  would  be 
introduced,  after  experience,  into  others  ? — Certainly. 

21208.  What  orders,  Dr.  Kyle,  have  been  made  by  the  Board  with  reference  to  the 
admission  of  free  pupils  into  the  different  classes  of  schools  under  their  management? — 
There  have  been  very  few  distinct  orders  on  that  subject.  The  latest  I recollect  was 
made  m the  case  of  the  Armagh  school,  where  there  were  orders  that  ten  free  pupils 
should  be  admitted  in  certain  proportions,  because  the  number  of  free  scholars,  as  per  the 
returns  made,  exceeded  the  number  the  master  was  ordered  to  receive. 

21209.  What  instructions  are  given  to  the  master  as  to  the  persons  who  should  net 
admission  as  free  pupils?— There  was  a set  of  rules  prepared  in  the  case  to  which  I 
alluded— the  Armagh  school— at  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the  31st  October,  1848 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  boys  there;  but  there  is  no  general  code  of  rules  laid 
down  as  to  the  admission  of  free  boys,  because  there  has  always  been  a difference  of 
opinion,  at  least  a doubtful  opinion,  as  to  what  the  duty  of  the  master  is  with  reference  to 
receiving  free  pupils,  though  practically  they  all  receive  them.  The  Commissioners  fixed 
no  number  that  I recollect  in  any  case  but  in  the  case  of  Armagh;  but  the  masters  have 
from  time  to  time  stated  that  they  never  refuse  any  free  scholars  who  are  well  conducted 
and  fat  to  receive  the  instruction  that  the  school  affords.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  free  boys  is  an  undecided  question  with  regard  to  these  schools. 

2121°.  The  question  as  to  the  obligation  to  receive  free  scholars  you  think  is  unde- 
cided . —I  could  scarcely  say  it  is  undecided,  for  there  the  Commissioners  did  lay  down  a 
code  of  rules,  and  the  master  acquiesced  in  them. 

21211.  In  the  case  of  Armagh?— Yes ; but  all  of  the  masters,  in  point  of  fact,  have  free 
scholars,  and  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Board  in  this  respect;  but  at  the  same  time 
I know  the  feeling  is,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  receive  them.  In  fact,  I know  that  the 
feeling  was  more  strong  than  it  is  at  present.  If  I might  .take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  some  evidence  (which  is  in  print)  that  I gave  twenty  years  ago,  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  I was  examined  on  this  very  question,  I think  it  will  be 

oi‘i!oS  7l  my  °Pimonfully  on this  subject.  I cannot  state  much  more  than  I did  then. 

21212.  You  are  referring,  Dr.  Kyle,  to  some  evidence  given  by  you  on  a former 
occasion  —I  merely  wish  to  read  the  evidence  which  I gave  before' a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  m 1835. 


~1213.  Aon  now  repeat  that  as  the  expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  same  subject?— 
I do  not  see  any  reason  materially  to  change  my  opinion  about  it;  but  I think  the 
masters  are  more  liberal  m admitting  free  pupils  than  they  were  then.  I do  not  think 
the  Board  has  enforced  any  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  free  scholars- 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘-  free  scholars  ” is. 

21214.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Board  have  not  taken  any  conclusive  steps,  or  passed 
any  resoiution  defining  the  words  “free  schools?' ’-The  words  of  the  charter,  certainly  not. 

21215.  Did .not j the  Board  issue  a circular  having  reference  to  the  admission  of 
scholais  into  the  diocesan  schools.  This  copy  of  one  has  been  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners : would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  that  circular?— It  is  as  follows:— 


“ The  Commissioners  op  Education  in  Ireland. — Circular. 


«c.  -d  i c r,  • . “April  Oth,  1830. 

biR,— By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  I beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  a 
question  having  been  lately  raised  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  masters  of  the 
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diocesan  and  district  schools  throughout  Ireland  to  take  free  scholars,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  following  answer  be  given  in  the  case  alluded  to,  and  that  the  same  be  communicated 
to  the  several  masters  of  those  schools. 

“ That  the  Commissioners,  conceiving  that  diocesan  free  schools  were  intended  by  the 
legislature  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons,  resident  in  the  respective  dioceses,  as  might 
wish  to  give  their  children  a classical  education,  as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  consider, 
as  they  always  have  done,  that  it  is  imperative  on  the  masters  of  those  schools  to  receive 
day  scholars  accordingly ; and  that  the  consolidation  of  such  diocesan  schools  into  district 
schools,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  53rd  George  III.,  cap.  107,  sec.  22,  does  not 
alter  the  case,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  dioceses  composing  the  district,  are  to 
have  equal  right  to  frequent  the  school,  and  that  therefore  the  district  school  under  con- 
sideration is  to  be  a free  school,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  not  how- 
ever debarring  the  master  of  the  school  from  receiving  voluntary  remuneration  from  any 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  may  think  proper  to  give  it. 

“ I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  “W.  C.  Quinn,  Secretary.” 


Dublin 

The  Commiss 
of  Echo  n/ io 
Ireland,  Clare 
Dublin. 
W.  C.  Kyle, 


That  is  signed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Quinn,  five  years  before  I had  any  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

2121G.  Is  that  resolution  in  force  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  rescinded.  I never 
heard  of  this  letter  before  ; it  is  the  first  time  I ever  saw  this  letter. 

21217.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Board,  since  you  have  been  secretary,  has  made  any 
order  on  the  subject? — I do  not  recollect  that  they  have  made  any  general  order ; but  I 
know  there  have  been  communications  from  time  to  time  with  the  different  masters  on  the 
subject,  and  the  masters  have  yielded  whenever  an  application  was  made  to  them.  This 
letter  seems  to  me  to  be  more  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  than  an 
order. 

21218.  Is  it  not  headed  “ circular?” — It  is. 

21219.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  communicated  to  the  masters  of  all  the  diocesan 
schools  ? — I cannot;  but  I presume,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  headed  “circular,”  that  it 
was  ; but  it  was  written  five  years  before  I had  any  connexion  with  the  Board.  At  the 
same  time  I do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  an  order,  if  the  Board  felt  they  had 
the  power.  ...  . 

21220.  Have  you  any  minute  of  a corresponding  date  in  the  minute  book,  relative  to  this 
circular  ? — There  ought  to  be  ; and  therefore  it  could  be  ascertained,  I think,  by  referring 
to  the  letter  books,  whether  it  was  sent  to  the  different  masters.  I know  it  it  happened  in 
my  time,  such  would  be  the  case ; all  our  letters  are  entered. 

21221.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  those  books  in  court?— No;  except  the  current  one.  I 
should  state  in  reference  to  that  question,  that  there  was  a notice  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Han- 
cock, calling  on  me  for  a list  of  all  the  books  of  the  Board.  I furnished  it;  and  then  a 
subsequent  order  came  to  me,  calling  for  certain  books,  which  I supplied.  I am  ready  to 
supply  all  others,  but  I only  sent  those  that  were  called  for,  and  the  letter  books  were  not 
called  for.  For  reference,  I brought  the  current  letter  book. 

21222.  Rev.  Dr.  Graces. — Has  not  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
been  directed  more  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  schools,  than  to  the  affairs  of  the  diocesan 
schools  ? — A great  deal  more,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  estates  connected 
with  them,  independent  of  the  schools  being  more  largely  attended. 

21223.  Have  not  the  Commissioners  also  taken  a more  active  part  in  watching  over  the 
internal  economy  of  the  royal  schools  ? — I think  so. 

21224.  And  more  carefully  superintended  the  course  of  instruction  carried  on  in  them? 
— Yes.  I think  the  feeling  of  the  Board  is,  that  they  have  more  control  over  the  royal 
schools  than  they  have  over  the  others.  They  do  not  pay  the  masters  of  the  other  schools ; 
they  are  paid  directly  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  control  of  the  Board  over  the  dio- 
cesan schools  is  very  trifling  indeed,  except  calling  for  returns  from  them. 

21225.  Have  any  questions  been  brought  before  the  Board,  as  to  their  jurisdiction  and 
power  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  'diocesan  schools? — Not  for  a long  series  ot 
years.  There  was  a good  deal  of  correspondence  about  twenty  years  ago,  between  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  Board,  as  to  their  power  of  recommending 
a certain  number  of  free  scholars,  and  there  was  a sort  of  bargain  or  contract  made  between 
them,  that  the  Grand  Jury  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  a certain  number ; that  is 
referred  to  in  the  evidence  I gave  twenty  years  ago. 

21226.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  if  that  compact  was 
carried  into  effect? — No;  the  power  was  given,  as  I recollect,  to  the  Grand  Jury  to 
appoint  a certain  number  of  free  scholar's  to  the  diocesan  school,  and  I do  not  believe  the 
Grand  Jury  exercised  the  power  that  was  given  them.  That  is  a matter  which  rested 
with  the  Grand  Jury  whether  they  did  or  not.  The  matter  occurred  a great  many  years 
ago,  and  I believe  I state  it  correctly. 

21227.  I believe  you  state  the  circumstances  correctly. 

21228.  Have  not  school  scholarships  been  established  in  one  of  the  Royal  schools  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  ? — At  Enniskillen  royal  school  there  are  four. 

21229.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  in  what  way  appointments  to  these  school 
scholarships  are  conferred  ? — There  is  a code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  them,  which 
was  prepared  a good  many  years  ago  by  the  Commissioners,  by  which  the  master  ot  the 
school  is  required  to  send  up  a list  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  most  deserving  boys,  and 
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from  that  list  so  sent  up  by  the  master  the  Board  selects.  The  qualifications  are,  gene- 
rally speaking — the  hoys  commencing  low  down  in  the  school,  the  poverty  of  their  parents, 
and  their  being  natives  of  the  town  or  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Some  other  qualifi- 
cations there  are  also  in  the  list  sent  up,  and  out  of  it  the  Commissioners  select  the 
persons  they  think  best. 

21230.  Then  in  no  case  have  these  school  scholarships  been  proposed  for  competition 
amongst  the  scholars  ? — There  may  be  competition  amongst  them  at  the-school.  I do  not 
know  how  it  is  that  the  master  makes  the  selection ; but  he  sends  up  the  table  containing  the 
names  of  the  boys,  their  residences,  the  residences  of  the  parents,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  school  from  which  they  come,  and  then  he  refers  to  the  children  who  have  the  most 
merit.  How  he  ascertains  that  I am  not  in  a position  to  state — whether  he  examines  them 
or  not.  In  fact,  he  could  not  well  do  it  by  competition,  because  they  are  of  totally  different 
classes  and  ages. 

21231.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  this  institution  of  school  scholarships  has  not 
been  introduced  into  any  other  schools  under  the  Board  ? — The  funds  of  the  Enniskillen 
school  are  larger  than  the  funds  of  any  of  the  other  schools,  and,  therefore,  admit  better 
of  it. 

21232.  How  has  the  institution  of  these  school  scholarships  worked  ; has  it  been  pro- 
ductive of  a good  effect  ?— I can  scarcely  give  any  opinion  upon  that.  I should  suppose 
it  has ; it  has  generally  given  persons  who  were  very  poor,  and  in  great  need  of  them,  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  in  the  school ; and  several  of  them  I know  have  afterwards  been 
successful  competitors  for  the  royal  scholarships  to  which  they  are  appointed  on  compe- 
titive examination  in  the  university,  after  they  have  left  the  school  and  entered  college. 
I believe  it  has  enabled  some  boys  to  live  in  the  school  and  clothe  themselves,  who  other- 
wise could  not  do  so.  However,  that  is  a matter  which  I do  not  wish  to  state,  as  it  might, 
perhaps,  hui't  their  feelings. 

21233.  Is  not  a certain  number  of  these  university  exhibitions  attached  to  each  of  the 
Royal  schools  ? — There  is,  and  I have  a copy  of  the  rules  connected  with  them. 

21234.  There  is  a limited  number  of  Royal  scholarships,  or  university  exhibitions, 
attached  to  each  particular  school  ? — Each  particular  school. 

21235.  Is  there  considerable  competition  for  these  scholarships? — There  is.  The  course 
is  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  ; and  it  is  generally  varied,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  examiners,  from  time  to  time  ; and  the  Commissioners  of  Education  who  appoint,  know 
nothing  about  the  boys  until  they  get  the  report  of  the  examiners. 

21236.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  establishment  of  these  exhibitions  upon 
the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board  ? — I think  it  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached. 

21237.  Do  you  think  it  promotes  diligence  on  the  part  both  of  masters  and  of  pupils  ? 
—It  is  looked  to  as  a very  great  prize;  they  are  tenable  for  five  years;  and,  in  some 
instances,  I know  that  an  exhibition  of  £50  a-year  has  enabled  a boy  to  support  himself 
in  college,  who  could  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  as  his  private  means  would  not  enable 
him. 

21238.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  exhibitions  are  taken  from  those 
attached  to  the  separate  schools? — Yes. 

21239.  I mean  to  say,  the  Commissioners  are  not  at  liberty  to  constitute  exhibitions  for 
the  benefit  of  one  school  with  the  funds  arising  out  of  the  lands  connected  with  another 
school  ? — The  Commissioners  are  of  that  opinion ; and  I believe  they  took  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  day,  who  stated  that  they  were  bound  to  allocate  the  funds  of  each 
school  to  its  own  purposes,  with  the  exceptions  pointed  out  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; and, 
therefore,  they  kept  separate  accounts  for  each  school,  and  allocated  to  every  school  that 
had  a surplus  sufficient  to  do  so,  these  exhibitions  ; and  that  is  the  reason  why  in  some  of 
the  schools  there  are  more  exhibitions  than  in  others,  because  of  the  difference  of  the 
funds. 

21240.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  leave  the  Commissioners  more  free  to 
allocate  these  funds — to  distribute  these  funds  differently  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion ; 

I have  formed  one  myself. 

21241.  I ask  you  to  give  that  opinion,  as  you  haVe  had  such  long  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Board  ? — I think  it  is  a great  mistake  that  the  estates  of  the  different  schools 
should  be  necessarily  allocated  to  each  particular  school.  If  I had  the  power  to  do  so,  I 
should  have  a common  fund ; and  then  I would  open  these  exhibitions  to  all  the  royal 
schools,  or,  perhaps,  to  all  the  world,  for  general  competition. 

21242.  That  is,  to  pupils  coming  from  all  the  schools  in  Ireland? — If  I had  my  own 
way,  I should  do  so.  J 

21243.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  act  beneficially  upon  the  schools 
which  are  especially  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I think,  if  there  were 
good  masters  attached  to  them,  the  system  would  ; but  I must  also  beg  to  say,  that  the 
opinion  I am  giving  is  purely  my  own,  and  perhaps  maybe  quite  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  other  persons  more  competent  to  form.them. 

21244.  After  each  examination  for  university  exhibitions  the  examiners  appointed  by 
the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College  make  a report  to  the  Commissioners  of 

Education,  stating  the  nature  of  the  answering,  and  making  recommendations  ? They 

do.  These  reports  are  all  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Commission. 

21245.  Does  it  appear  from  these  reports  that  there  has  often  been  a very  considerable 
difference  of  merit  in  the  candidates  coming  from  the  different  schools  ? — Certainly. 
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21246.  So  that  at  one  time  it  would  appear  desirable  that  the  pupils  from  one  school  Dublin. 
had  a larger  share  of  the  exhibitions  than  the  pupils  from  other  schools  ? — Certainly.  ^ Conuitis^iuna-s 

21247.  Whereas,  according  to  the  present  regulation,  a definite  number  of  scholarships  of  Education  in'.  -\ 

should  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  coming  from  each  school  ? — The  fact  is,  that  the  effect  of  Ireland,  Clare-streeti 
having  them  allocated  to  the  special  schools  very  often  prevents  a boy  of  the  greatest 
merit  getting  the  least  exhibition.  A hoy  may  get  £30  only,  and  have  higher  answering  W-  C-  Eyle’ 
than  another  who  gets  £50.  I may  say  there  are  separate  books  connected  with  the 
transactions  of  these  Royal  scholarships ; the  accounts  are  kept  separately,  and  are  all  in 
the  hands  ot  this  Commission. 

21248.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  having  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to 
these  exhibitions,  and  having  to  define  the  course  in  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  examined, 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  school  curriculum  in  each  of 
the  Royal  schools? — Do  you  mean  the  entire  curriculum? 

21249.  Yes. — I do  not  think  they  interfere  so  much  with  that,  as  with  the  appointed 
course,  which  must  be  answered  in,  in  order  to  secure  success. 

. 21250.  Must  not  the  establishment  of  that  course  define  very  much  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  to  be  communicated  in  the  school? — It  creates  a necessity  for  special  instruc- 
tion, in  addition  to  what  was  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  university.  The  university 
entrance  course  must  be  answered  in,  and  the  special  course  pointed  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education.  I do  not  know  whether  I exactly  answer  the  question,  or  whether 
I understand  the  question  put  to  me  or  not. 

21251.  It  is  an  answer,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  question  proposed  to  you.  Have  the 
Commissioners,  from  time  to  time,  made  considerable  changes  in  the  course  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  the  royal  exhibitions  ? —They  have  ; and  the  document  which  I hold  in 
my  hand  now  was  the  result  of  an  alteration  made  last  month,  chiefly  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  examiners,  and  the  suggestions  of  some  of  the  masters;  and  also  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

21252.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  principal  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced of  late  into  the  examination  for  royal  scholarships? — I may  state,  generally,  that 
fonnerly  the  course  of  examination  for  these  royal  scholarships  was  the  College  entrance 
course  with  the  addition  of  two  Greek  plays,  which  were  varied  constantly,  and  a course 
of  examination  in  history  and  geography ; and  also  an  examination  in  some  classical 
authors,  with  which  the  boys  were  supposed  not  to  be  previously  acquainted ; and  also  in 
composition.  At  present  the  course  is  altered,  and  the  boys  are  not  examined  either  in 
Virgil,  Xenophon,  or  Lucian — these  books  being  considered  rather  of  too  elementary  a cha- 
racter for  such  prizes  as  these  exhibitions  are  esteemed  to  be.  The  course  of  examination 
at  present  has  been  varied  in  conformity  with  the  recently  established  course  in  Trinity 
College,  with  the  exception  of  Virgil’s  JEneid,  Xenophon,  and  Lucian ; and  there  has  been 
added,  as  a special  course,  Stanford’s  Selections  from  Plato,  and  passages  taken  from  such 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  are  not  parts  of  the  Trinity  College  entrance  course  ; they 
are  examined  also  in  translating  French  into  English,  and  in  such  a knowledge  of  English 
literature,  and  the  history  of  English  literature,  as  may  be  derived  from  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  and  J ohnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets.  The  examination  in  history  is  as  follows : — ancient, 
as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  Grecian — that  published  by  the  Society 
of  Useful  Knowledge;  Roman — Keightley’s  Roman  Republic  and  Empire;  English — 

Keightley’s  English  History.  Another  material  alteration  which  has  been  made  is,  that 
the  entire  examination,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  history,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
written  questions  and  answers. 

21253.  And  have  these  changes  been  mainly  introduced  on  the  application  of  the 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Board? — Tli^ course  pursued  was  this:  the  examiners  recom- 
mended considerable  alterations,  the  Board  approved  that  recommendation,  and  directed 
a circular  to  be  sent  out  to  the  different  masters  of  the  schools  affected  by  it,  asking  their 
opinion  on  the  proposed  changes.  These  opinions,  when  collected,  were  submitted  to  the 
Board,  and  this  was  the  result.  Fellow-commoners  are  not  eligible  to  these  scholarships, 
the  object  being  to  give  them  particularly  to  persons  of  limited  means. 

21254.  The  regulation  respecting  the  tenure  of  these  scholarships  requires  continued 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitioners  ?— It  is  absolutely  necessary.  They  are  required 
to  obtain  a certain  number  of  honors  during  the  course  to  hold  an  exhibition.  1 

21255.  In  each  year  ? — In  each  year;  for  I do  not  submit  the  drafts  for  payment  to  the  Com- 
missioners, until  I have  ascertained  that  they  have  kept  up  their  qualification,  in  having 
obtained  the  prescribed  number  of  honors  in  the  preceding  six  months;  and  in  case  ot 
forfeiture,  which  frequently,  but  not  very  frequently,  takes  place,  the  lads  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  who  have  had  merit  and  exhibitions,  or  scholarships  of  minor  value,  and  who  have 
obtained  a number  of  distinctions,  memoria^  for  promotion,  and  then  promotion  takes 

21256.  Then  these  scholarships  are  distributed  according  to  a regulation,  which  makes 
them,  not  only  the  reward  of  past  diligence,  but  also  a stimulus  to  future  exertion . 

Yes.  There  must  be  a continued  exhibition  of  merit. 

21257.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  cases  where  persons  holding  these  scholarships, 
fall  into  ill-health ; or,  by  unavoidable  causes,  are  hindered  from  complying  with  the  regu- 
lation to  which  you  have  just  now  alluded? — When  I first  became  secretary  to  the  Board, 
there  were  a great  number  of  excuses  made  for  the  non-production  of  the  certificates  ot 
honors,  and  very  frequently  medical  certificates,  that  ‘the  boy  was  not  able  to  read  or 
attend  to  his  studies.  However,  after  some  time,  the  Board  foimd  these  certificates  so 
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imsabsfactoj— m fest,  m some  cases,  such  a mere  sham— that  they  determined  to  receive  no 
!**  the^i./-ra?na\™dTmh^'?Sthe  boj  obtains  » certain  number  of  honors  within 
* ttoV ' b 4 ‘.lme>  bis  exhibition  becomes  absolutely  forfeited.  I should,  perhaps,  men- 
' V’  i • connexlon  wl*  1 the  question  the  Commissioner  has  asked,  with  referenced  siclt- 
”•  time  ttS“t.he  V n°‘  V™8  kept  “■?  tie  nilcessar.v  qualification.  It  was  felt  at  that 

XhiXVVaV  ' 6 T SaVev'  , 11  "™  “ecessai-y  that  a first  honor  should  be 
toSianre  wa’a ? "ien ,fbe  medical  certificates  were  thrown  overboard,  competition 
becamf on  difi1  4 a”611  “ ?,  classlcs'  aad  a knowledge  of  either  classics  or  science 

h,  eMie,  S ' 1 fi  b i “n-d  "0W  eather  0116  *rst-class  honor  (or  two  second-class  honors), 
~ deemei  <***«*«">  formerly  it  was  one  first-cjs 

termsS5»dmSe11i°la8SeS  W TT  educated  in  the  Boyal  schools  alike,  and  on  equal 
or  fid  ! S T “T  r fkdoreiips,  whether  boarders,  day  scholars, 

]Aw‘  n f P • 1 am  not.  a7,are  of, the  slightest  restriction  of  any  kind,  except  that  Fel- 

T,  nTrrS  are  n0t  ehglble  t0  them  ; 1 believe  they  are  open  to  all. 
cwlcwO  J.  I here  is  no  religious  restriction  ?— There  is  none ; in  fact,  no  religious  qualifica- 

'f  +?°yal  sc.holffiPs-  The  Commissioners  do  not  know  any  thing 
or  the  leligion  of  any  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  J 

21260.  Is  not  the  number  of  boarders  in  the  Hoyal  schools  at  present  larger  than  the 
number  of  ciay  scholars  ? — Generally  speaking,  it  is.  ° 

J,®',1",  wllat  mtcumstanee  do  you  ascribe  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  day 
scholars  ?-I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a direct  answer  to  that  question ; it  may  arise 

meurot“the“™w  W T **  ?“  V'T  « sit.uatiolls  in  which  the  schools  are  placed, 
!,  Sin  3 best- . 1 .am  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cause. 

fnvS2’  ♦ J+T  alCnbe  ltTt01the  magnitude  of  the  charge  for  day  scholars?— I do  not ; 
for  looking  to  the  charges,  I do  not  think  they  are  high— six  guineas,  eight  guineas  ami 
ten  guineas ; and  the  course  is  more  extensive  than  it  used  to  be.  b 

21263.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  schools  more  generally  useful  as 
day  schools,  by  fang  a moderate  charge  for  the  admission  of  day  scholars  ? — I think 
(but  I am  merely  expressing  my  own  opinion  that  the  schools,  by  a complete  alteration  in 
the  system,  might  be  made  more- generally  useful. 

21284.  You  speak  of  a general  alteration  in  the  system  ? — I think  very  great  improve- 
ments might  be  made,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  g improve 

feel  bound  to  ask  yon,  what  change  of  system  yon  think  would 
beiiedt  the  public  m that  respect  ?— I think  the  Royal  schools,  being  such 'large  establish- 
ment, ought  to  be  made  more  day  schools.  I have  turned  in  my  own  mind  a plan  for  this 
Commissioners  wish,  I will  state  it,  but  it  is  "merely  my oZ^MoiT 
21266.  rile  Commissioners  wish  to  receive  an  opinion  founded  on  such  extensive 
experience  as  you  have  had  ?— I would  make  these  schools  a great  deal  more  day  schools 
than  they  are  at  present.  I would  allow  the  master  to  have  a certain  limited  number  of 
boarders  . with  the  charge  for  boarders  I would  not  interfere— I would  let  that  be  a matter 
of  contract  between  the  master  and  boarders.  I should  fix  the  sum  t'o  be  paid  annually  by 
each  day-boy  at  a lower  rate  than  it  is  at  present.  I should  lay  down  a code  of  rules  for 
TbeSp  T t , “ ter'  a I.,sWd  '■*  d»™  a °ourse  of  instruction  for  the  pupil” 
by  the  M tobfishment”?  klge  and  might  he  made  more  efficient  as  day  schools, 

b;  oi  or-  uu  . - 4a  f iTemns’  hbranes,  lectures,  and  instrnction  of  that  sort 

. , 1Jlat  ls  s“°,  01  l1'11  «s  are  in  a populous  neighbourhood?— Yes ; but  I think 
eien  independent  of  that,  if  the  course  of  instruction  was  very  good,  the  opportunities  for 
neihhh  enh  “V  Vi  Iemlmelat;on  Tery  moderate,  persons  would  come  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I know  such  is  the  case  in  Rbgby,  where  persons  go  to  reside  for  the 

be?f  Vi  ? g “ f-T  •*■•***** their  childr“ ; ^ e®ect  of  tbal  is  ‘0  raise  the 
price  of  lodgings  and  houses  there,  I know. 

.VliiV'  V’  saKl’  tllat  y°u  thought  an  improved  course  of  instruction  would  induce  a 
peater  number  of  pupils  to  frequent  the  schools  established  under  the  system  of  which 
you  have  now  been  speaking.  In  what  respect  would  you  desire  the  course  of  Sstrnetion 
wii^P  modified  or  extended  ? I would  classify  the  course  of  instruction.  For  instance  I 
rVibA  el*  “"r“  f?t i Persons  who  were  intended  for  the  learned  professions  - aid 
for  t f°r  tbosa  Somgrnto  business  ; and  a third  course  of  instruction,  such  as  is  required 
foi  the  examination  at  Woolwich.  I would,  in  fact,  have  an  English  and  scientific  course 
ZdmVfXrKfe'0™6’  “ “ ?UpilS  might  Bdeot  ”llat  w0'dd  be  most  beneficial  to 
21260  And  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  these  courses  in  the  one  estah 

° TV  ““Vi  °f  detaiI'  1 d°  ,Mt  «•  difficulty  moiV  1 aVtoeiet 

in  having  the  different  schools  that  are  in  Trinity  College  There  fheve  on  „ • • 

school,  and  schools  Tor  .the  different  professions,  and  Ido  not  see  why  the  samfTystem 
could  not  he  carried  out  m the  Royal  schools.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  arrangement  • I 
think  most  of  the  buildings  are  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  number  tf  boarders 
iTi  of  C0T6  “?““*■ doal  more  of  the  resPective  houses  would  be  available 
aipo.lmt  speak  of  libranes  and  museums  to  be  attached  to  the  schools  - have  the 
Royal  schools  libraries  attached  to  them?— To  some  extent  they  have.  At  Armagh  there 
aie  some  books,  and  some  books  were  granted  lately,  but  thev  were  meitV  books  „f 
SfVS*  Vghei'  Cl8SS  * ‘he  b°-VS  “mt  ™»  -to*  scholars  in  the  school 
liteSex?-Oei«SrmiSSI°nerS  ”e  m °f  ‘he  estaWis!m“‘  “d  maintenance  of 
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21272.  And  have  they  not  given  grants  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  an  efficient 
■state  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  the  funds  enable  them. 

21273.  Are  there  museums  or  laboratories  in  connexion  with  any  of  the  schools  ? — There 
are  not.  I think  it  desirable  there  should  be;  and  that  is  part  of  the  improvement  I 
would  suggest.  I would  have  lectures  on  the  elements  of  science,  such  as  steam,  elec- 
tricity, and  subjects  of  that  kind.  I would  have  professors  of  natural  and  applied  science. 

21274.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  want  of 
these  means  and  appliances  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  or  other  schools  under  their 
management  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  complaints  have  been  made.  I think  there  were 
one  or  two  suggestions  made  some  time  ago  for  this  purpose  ; but  the  Board  had  not  the 
means  of  carrying  them  out. 

21275.  Has  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  been  made  mainly  to  depend  on  the 
requirements  of  the  university  ? — I think  it  has,  and  varied  very  much  with  it.  It  has 
been  varied  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  in  the  entrance  course 
of  the  university,  for  I consider  them  great  improvements;  and  I think  had  the  university 
introduced  modern  languages  and  other  alterations  into  the  entrance  course,  not  only  the 
Royal  schools,  but  all  schools  would  have  adopted  them  too. 

21276.  The  establishment  of  the  system  of  competitive  examination  for  admission  into 
"Woolwich  and  other  public  departments,  must  produce  a similar  effect  upon  the  schools 
in  widening  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  them  ? — It  must  have  an  effect  on  all 
schools — a most  beneficial  effect. 

21277.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  restriction  hindering  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  into  the  Royal  schools  ? — I never  heard  of  any.  I mean  I never  heard  of 
any  restriction  being  imposed  by  the  Board. 

21278.  Have  an}'  regulations  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  course  of  religious 
instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools  ? — Yes  ; I remember  in  two  instances  the  question 
was  raised  before  the  Commissioners.  I think  in  the  case  of  the  Carysfort  school 
and  the  Dungannon  school.  The  late  master  of  the  Dungannon  school,  Dr.  Darley,  was 
in  the  habit  of  malting  it  compulsory  on  all  pupils  to  be  present  when  prayers  were  read 
in  the  morning.  I believe  he  used  to  read  a chapter  in  the  Testament — it  was,  however, 
some  religious  instruction  to  which  some  parents  of  the  boys  objected.  Some  person 
wrote  up  to  complain,  I suppose  a parent  of  one  of  the  children;  and  an  order  was  at  once 
issued  to  Dr.  Darley,  that  he  should  not  make  religious  instruction,  or  attendance  upon  any 
religious  service,  compulsory  upon  any  child  to  which  that  child  or  his  parents  objected. 

21279.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  that  order  in  writing  ? — Oh  yes,  it  is  on  the  minutes ; and 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Darley. 

21280.  Have  you  the  minutes  before  you  ? — I have  not,  but  I can  refer  to  them.  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Darley,  and  not  merely  the  minute  of 
the  Board,  because  copies  of  all  our  letters  are  entered  in  our  books.  We  have  three 
classes  of  letter-books,  for  solicitors,  Government,  and  miscellaneous  letters. 

21281.  We  want  a copy  of  that  minute,  or  the  original  document,  and  all  letters  that 
were  written  in  consequence  of  that  minute  ? — You  can  have  the  original  complaint,  if 
complaint  it  was,  a copy  of  the  minute,  and  a copy  of  the  order  issued  upon  that  minute. 

21282.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves Is  the  same  freedom  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 

maintained  in  the  tenantry  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board  ? — I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  is  not.  There  has  been  no  complaint  made ; and,  generally  speaking, 
amongst  the  tenantry  there  are  more  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  than  any  other. 
Roman  Catholics  or  Presbyterians  preponderate  in  almost  all  the  tenantry  schools. 

21283.  Is  the  Kilbricken  school  under  the  National  Board  of  Education? — It  is  a non- 
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vested  school. 

21284.  If  so,  you  must  answer  my  question  in  the  affirmative  with  reference  to  that 
school — that  the  freedom  of  religious  instruction  was  secured  ? — Oh,  yes;  it  is  a non-vested 
school  under  the  National  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Stephens  has  asked  for  the  minute 
in  reference  to  Dungannon.  I can  read  it  now. 

21285.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  date  of  that  letter,  Dr.  Kyle,  if  you  please?— It  appears  on 
the  minutes  of  the  2nd  of  May,  1848  : “ Dr.  Elrington  read  a letter  to  him,  as  a member  of 
the  Board,  from  Mr.  Caulfield,  of  Armagh,  stating  that  he  had  made  application  to  Dr. 
Darley  for  free  instruction  for  a youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief;  that  Dr.  Darley 
had  stated  that  all  boys  at  the  Dungannon  Royal  school  must  every  day  attend  the 
reading  of  a chapter  of  the  Bible,  which  was  followed  by  a lecture  grounded  thereon ; and 
inquiring  whether  this  course  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  as  it  must  virtually  exclude 
from  the  benefit  of  the  school  all  but  Church  of  England  Protestants. 

“ Ordered — That  the  secretary  do  write  to  Dr.  Darley,  stating  that  the  above  circum- 
stance had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  calling  upon 
him  to  show  by  what  authority  he  enforced  a regulation  which  must  exclude  all  but  the 
Church  of  England  Protestants.”  This  minute  was  followed  by  one  of  the  16th  of  May, 
1848,  as  follows : “ Read  a letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Darley,  in  reply  to  that  of  the  secretary, 
stating  that  he  had  been  appointed  master  in  1831  by  the  Primate;  that  he  had  never 
received  any  directions,  either  from  the  Primate  or  from  the  Commissioners,  with  respect 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  pupils ; that  he  had  been  left  free  in  that  respect ; that, 
as  a clergyman,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  impart  Scriptural  instruction  to  all  his  pupils ; that 
the  Commissioners  make  the  whole  Scriptures  part  of  the  course  necessary  for  a Royal 
scholarship ; that  his  arrangement  was  this:— School  opens  each  morning  at  seven  o’clock 
with  a short  prayer.  On  resuming  school,  after  breakfast,  at  quarter  past  ten  o clock,  the 
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Dublin.  bousing  a psalm,  read  the  General  Confession,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  short'  sentences 
The  Commissioners  ~®lore  tne  collects  lor  grace  and  peace,  those  two  collects,  and  the  Grace  of  our  Lord 
of  Education  in  One  of  the  boys  reads  (each  in  turn)  a portion  of  the  old  Testament  (through  which  thev 
Keland^treet,  go  regularly  which  Dr  Barley  explains  to  the  boys.  They  thS 

W.  C.  Kyle,  ll.d.  2 1'J ^ Gra?e  ot  -our  2°rd’  Evening  school  is  closed  before 
^d  prayer  * b h readmg  and  explanation  of  the  New  Testament  in  regular  order, 

• '•Dr‘  Da1rleIy  „,states,  that  this  system  of  religious  instruction  has  never  in  a single 
-b°y’  of,fny,rell|,1.OUS  denomination  whatever ; that  he  has  had,  and  at 
p esent  has,  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters ; that  there  never  was  a boy  excluded  from 
„ T,  ,ol,m  ?°nsequence  of  his  declining  to  receive  the  Scriptural  instruction  he  imparts. 
, o,hat  he  “awa™  of  the  case  which  has  recently  occurred  ; that  admission  was  sought 
for  a boy,  as  a free  day  boy,  who  has  no  connexion  with  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  but 
living  at  a distance,  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  prepared  for  a Royal  scholarship,  whilst 
same  time  it  was.  demanded  that  he  should  not  receive  any  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures  , that  this  is  incompatible  with  the  rules  for  Royal  schools,  and  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  ally  obligation  on  linn  to  receive  as  free  every  boy,  from  no  matter  where  he 
came,  or  what  part  of  the  country  he  belongs  to. 

“ Ordered— -That  Mr.  Darley  be  informed,  that  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Board  to 
Government,  which  are  published  have  stated  that  the  Royal  scholarships  in  the  univer- 
sity are  attainable  by  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations  ; that  it  is  a knowledge  of 
ancient  history  alone,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  is  required  as 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  a Royal  scholarship  ; and'  that,  therefore,  with  a view  to 
nvllvf  R°yal  scho°ls  °Pened.  t0  persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  this  Board 
orders  that  no  course  of  religious  instruction  which  would  exclude  persons  of  any  religious 
+hiSSm-!r^a  libe  COm1puls)0ry10n,  any  P111”1  or  P"Pils  *bo  may  be  desirous  0/ attending 
Z ISvd  S k“'ed  tha‘ Mr- DarIey  d0  take  steps  t0  mak»  of 

21286.  Has  that  minute  been  rescinded  by  any  subsequent  minute  ?— Oh,  no  • and  if 

life  fTi'f4?'  f 5ITkr  °rt,er  lvas  giTen  TerbilUy  to  one  of  the  masters  of 
another  of  the  Royal  schools,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  an  investigation  toot  place 
m the  school-room.  The  master  left  the  school,  but  that  order  is  in  force.  Dr  D^rley 
made  a mistake.  There  is  a great  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  I 
history,  and  the  doctrines  dedueible  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  are  two 
distinct  things,  and  tne  Commissioners  intended  that  they  should  be  so.  As  a matter  of 

^ 21287  hXrf)kncWn  t0  R0?"fr  Catho)lcs  iust  “s"hU  as  Protestants,  and  probably  better. 
21287.  Rev.  Dr.  Glares.— Is  there  any  restriction  as  regards  the  religion  of  the  masters 

ae“anSreanfo?;bempIOJ;ed “ ““  S?iooIs ?-The  Commissioners have notlitogtosay  to 
the  appointment  of  the  masterstor  assistants.  It  is  altogether  with  other  parties' which  is 

fefemmof  -far  as  ihette? 

21288.  In  the  mmutes.of  your  Board,  under  the  13th  of  April,  1821,  it  is  stated  with- 
reference  to  the  Midleton  school  ■■  That  in  case  the  affairs  of  the  ijaid  school  be btfore  ttis 
Board,  and  not  that  of  'Charitable  Donations,  certain  steps-should  be  taken.”  I desire  to 
know  whether  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  your  Board  and  that  of  Charitable  Dona 
tions  have  ever  taken  place  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of  wnantame  Dona- 

Jd™  ?‘d£g’  dkI  #la  matter  of  fa»‘  ?-I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
flint.  1,'  - I'0*"0?™1™  -whether  cbnflicts  may  arise-?— I am  not  aware  of  any  con- 

Sme  S anSm  Smee  my  CmneXlon  witi  *a  Board;  but  there  may  have  been  before  my 

21291.  Have  any  complaints  been  brought  before  your  Board  with  resard  to  leased 
endowmente  for  school  purposes  ?-I  do  not  recollect  that  there  have  8 P S 

21292.  Have  applications  been  made  to  place  under  your  management  schools  which 
had  not  been  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  aid  which  fou  “fuseX  rece  fe 
mto  connexion  f-1  do  not  recollect  there  have  been.  1 thinkl  would  remember  it  S 
a case  occurred  ,n  my  time,  but  I do  not  recollect  it.  If  any  case  suggests  “Self  to  fte 

Commissioners,  perhaps  they  might  refer  me  to  it.  1 guests  itseu  to  the 

2129k"  «”e^on.  "'ith  reference  to  any  particular  case. 

21294.  By  the  53rd  section  of  the  Act. of.  Parliament  constituting  the  Board  the  Com 

made  in”mS  C - 'SSS^S^  S 

gw  in  the  case  of  a private  school.  Cllai1- 

“’111  tLalSoatio“  ^ 

P01“‘  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  have  been  found  less  active  in  the  affairs  of 

sss? ^ »» ^ " 

. 0an  yon  mention  the  names  of  those  which  are  not  now  in  operation  2 n™ 

E " operation.  The  right  of  appointment  is  with  the  GovemSeSTS  tteSa S 
has  been  notified  more  than  once  to  the  Government,  but  they  have  not  appointed.  7 
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21299.  How  long  lias  it  been  vacant? — Some  three  or  four  years ; and  Dublin,  as  I know, 
is  not  in  operation. 

21300.  Is  Wicklow  in  operation? — Wicklow  is  not  a diocesan  school;  but  there  was  a 
diocesan  school  held  there. 

21301.  Was  that  the  Dublin  and  Glendalough  school? — Yes.  There  are  special  exceptions 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  authorizing  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and 
two  other  bishops  whose  dioceses  I do  not  recollect  now,  to  appoint  the  masters.  In  the 
other  cases,  the  appointment  is  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  When  Wicklow  became  vacant, 
a good  many  years  ago,  application  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  exercise  his 
patronage,  but  he  declined  to  do  so. 

21302.  The  school,  then,  in  that  district  has  been  left  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  not  having  appointed  a master? — It  is  in  abeyance;  and  often  the 
diocesan  schools  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be. 

21303.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  salary  of  the  master  has  been  allowed  to  accrue  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  ?— Certainly  not,  because  there  is  no  recipient  for  it.  The  master 
is  the  only  person  who  can  receive  it.  The  salaries  of  all  the  diocesan  schoolmasters  are 
paid,  in  certain  proportions,  by  the  diocesan  and  by  the  clergy. 

21304.  How  long  has  the  vacancy  existed? — I think  since  1839;  at  all  events  it  cannot 
be  much  longer  than  that,  for  the  vacancy  occurred  since  my  connexion  with  the  Board. 

21305.  Mr.  Stephens. — Then,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  refuses,  or  neglects  to  appoint, 
the  clergy  pay  no  tax? — I take  it  for  granted  that  is  the  necessary  consequence;  but  I 
know  of  no  mode  of  enforcing  payment  but  one,  and  that  is  an  application  by  the  diocesan 
schoolmaster  to  sequester  the  living  of  the  party  who  does  not  pay.  Generally  speaking,  I 
believe,  the  salaries  of  the  diocesan  schoolmasters  are  very  irregularly  and  unsatisfactorily 
paid ; and  the  mode  of  enforcing  payment  is  certainly  a very  awkward  one.  In  some  cases 
the  payment  only,  amounts  to  a few  shillings. 

2130,6.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Does  it  frequently  happen,  when  the  mastership  of  any  of  the 
diocesan  schools  becomes  vacant,  that  the  place  remains  vacant  for  a considerable  time? — 
The  Commissioner  has  asked  me,  when  a mastership  becomes  vacant,  does  it  remain  a long 
time  vacant 

21307.  Does  it  often  remain  vacant  for  a considerable  time? — I could  not  say  that  it 
frequently  happens,  but  it  has  happened. 

21308.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  the  kind  occurring? — There  is  the  case,  at  this 
moment,  of  Cloyne  diocesan  school,  at  Mallow,  which  has  been  a considerable  time  vacant, 
and  not  appointed  to. 

21309.  What  is  the  fate  of  the  school  during  the  vacancy  of  the  mastership? — There  is  no 
schoolhouse,  and  there  is  no  master. 

21310.  Is  there  no  schoolhouse  at  Mallow?— I do  not  know,  unless  I refer  to  the  returns, 
which  are  not  before  me.  I should  state,  that  the  three  schools  of  Cork  were  made  distinct 
diocesan  schools.  Before  I became  connected  with  the  Board,  but  one  existed  for  the  three 
dioceses ; and  after  I became  secretary,  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  P arliament,  and  on 
the  suggestion,  I believe,  of  the  bishop  at  the  time,  the  schools  were  disunited.  It  was  found 
that  it  was  better  to  have  them  in  different  localities ; and,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  William 
IV.,  they  were  disunited  by  the  Board ; and  after  that  this  vacancy  occurred. 

21311.  Is  it  the  case  that  several  of  the  diocesan  schools  are  without  schoolhouses  ? — 
It  is  the  case ; and  if  the  Commissioners  will  refer  to  the  annual  reports,  furnished  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Government,  they  will  find  almost  constant  reference  to  the 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  diocesan  schools.  It  is  a subject  which  the  Board  has  felt  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory,  and  they  introduce  it  uniformly,  or  at  least  frequently,  into  their 
annual  reports. 

21312.  Does  not  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocesan 
schools  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  of  securing  house  accommodation  for  the 
scholars  ? — That  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties ; because  there  are  no  funds  for  either 
erecting  or  repairing  the  diocesan  schools,  except  what  the  grand  juries  of  the  respective 
counties  choose  to  present  against  themselves,  and  which  they  do  not  choose  to  present, 
consequently  the  houses,  in  most  cases,  are  falling  to  ruin.  . _ ' 

21313.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them? — It  is  optional;  and  perhaps  they 
do  not  wish  to  tax  themselves ; or  perhaps  country  gentlemen  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for 
these  diocesan  schools,  or  do  not  care  for  them. 

21314.  In  the  next  place,  has  not  the  difficulty  arisen  from  the  union  of  different  dioceses 
into  one  district,  whilst  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  devolved  upon  different  counties? — 
That  might  be  prevented.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  arrangement,  because  they  could  present 
in  a fair  proportion,  if  the  grand  juries  were  inclined  to  do  it. 

21315.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  presentments  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  you  must 
not  only  have  the  consent  of  one  grand  jury,  but  the  agreement  of  two  or  three  grand 
juries?— I think  that  difficulty  might  be  got  rid. of  if  the  grand  juries  ascertained  what  them 
respective  proportions  were.  One  grand  jury  might  present  for  £50,  another  for  £100,  and 
so  on,  so  as  to  make  up  the  required  sum;  but  they  will  not  tax  themselves,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  compelling  them.  The  case  of  the  Limerick  diocesan  school  which  was  referred 
to,  shows  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with.  _ . ... 

21316.  Have  the  Commissioners  taken  any  further  steps  beyond  noticing  this  evil  m their 
annual  reports — have  they  applied  to  Government  or  to  Parliament  for  any  alteration  or 
increase  of  their  powers,  or  any  alteration  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to.  this  matter . 
I believe,  previous  to  my  connexion  with  the  Board,  there  was  an  application  to  extend 

Vol.  II.  . , P 2 
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Dublin.  the  powers  of  the  Board;  but  how  they  were  intended  to  affect  the  diocesan  schools  I do 

The  Commissioners  J10.*  .now\  Since  my  time,  the  Board  considered  they  were  discharging  their  duty  by 
of  Education  in  bringing  the  matter  frequently  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Ireland  Clare-street,  Government  would  feel  bound  to  take  the  matter  up.  I think  that  was  the  reason  they 
W C.  Kvle  li  d Part'cularly  introduced  the  subject  into  their  annual  reports. 

2181/.  One  cause  of  the  inefficient  state  of  the  diocesan  schools  is  the  want  of  means 
either  to  build  schoolhouses  or  keep  them  in  repair? — That  is  one  cause. 

21318.  Are  the  salaries  provided  for  the  diocesan  schoolmasters  in  all  cases  adequate? I 

think  they  are  not — they  are  very  badly  paid;  the  proportion  in  some  cases  is  very  small, 
borne  of  them  have  only  £20  a-year.  I think  the  master  of  the  Raplioe  school  has  about 
a-year,  so  far  as  I can  state  from  recollection. 

21319.  You  have  stated,  that  the  salaries  of  the  diocesan  schoolmasters  are,  in  many 
instances,  badly  paid : what  is  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  their  salaried? — The  mode 
m which  they  ought  to  receive  them  is  this:  there  is  a certain  sum  by  law'  fixed  on  the 
parishes,  of  which  the  diocesan  bishop  pays  one-third,  and  the  clergy  two-thirds.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  reported  by  the  masters  that  the  proportions  paid  by  the  different  dewy 
run  down  to  very  small  sums— sometimes  to  a few  shillings,  and  sometimes  even  less- 
and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  them  from  them.  The  only  mode  of  enforcing 
payment  is  by  sequestration  of  the  living,  to  which  the  bishop  is  unwilling  to  have  recourse^ 
in  fact,  the  whole  system  connected  with  diocesan  schools  is  generally  felt  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  J 

21320.  Was  not  the  state  of  the  diocesan  schools  very  unsatisfactory  at  the  time  that  the 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  was  constituted  by  the  53rd  of  George  III.  ? Oh,  no 

doubt  it  was  ; and  I think,  from  some  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge 

that  long  before  that  the  state  of  the  diocesan  schools  was  most  unsatisfactory that  it  was 

felt,  that  they  had  failed  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted  by  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth ; in  fact,  schools  wrere  never  established  in  some  dioceses. 

21321.  Do  you  state  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  53rd  Georoe  III. 
had  not  power  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  you  now  complain? — Although  that  is  a matter 
of  law,  still  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Commissioners  are  quite  sure  they  have 
not  the  power  of  raising  funds  either  to  build  schools  or  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
rum,  or,  in  fact,  to  carry  the  system  into  operation  at  all. 

21322.  They  have  this  evil  continually  brought  under  their  notice  ?— They  have ; because 
the  periodical  reports  made  to  them  by  the  masters  very  frequently  state  that  the  houses  are 
going  to  nun,  and  that  they  have  no  means  to  repair  them,  and  so  on.  The  Commissioners 
testify,  by  their  annual  reports,  that  the  system  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  that  is  done  with 
the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  Government  to  it.,  for  these  reports  are  presented  to 
.Parliament  and  published.  1 

21323.  Can  you  state,  from  recollection,  whether  the  number  of  persons  educated  in  the 
diocesan  schools  has  fallen  off  since  these  schools  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners . — I cannot  state  that  without  reference  to  returns. 

-1324.  Are  there  any  hindrances  in  the  way  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  diocesan  schools  ?— I am  not  aware.  6 

21325.  Have  complaints  been  made  to  the  Board  to  the  effect,  that  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  have  been  excluded  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  rules  with  regard  to  the 
“XS  instruction  given  in  the  diocesan  schools  ? — I do  not  remember  that  thS-e  have. 

-J?  fil  l 1 ^,lthe11oaStrerSi  .°(  tle  ?10cesan  schools,  in  all  instances,  clergymen  of  the 
they  are ied  Clurci?— 1 tlunk  not  ln  instances;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 

21327.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  restriction  as  to  the  religion  of  the  masters  ? 

1 do  not  know  any  thing  about  that.  Their  appointment  does  not' rest  with  the  Board- 
and,  of  course,  they  were  not  the  persons  to  look  to  that.  I do  not  think  the  Act  of 
betaken^  P°1UtS  °Ut  a”y  Particu,ar  class  of  persons  from  which  the  schoolmasters  should 

21328.  The  Commissioners  being  aware  that,  generally  speaking,  the  diocesan  schools 
aie  not  in  an  efficient  state,  have  they  held  any  visitations  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
these  schools?— No  visitation,  properly  so  called-  The  course  pointed  out  by  the  Act  of 
raihament  in  this  respect  entails  considerable  expense,  and  there  are  no  funds  under 
h21C?9Q  Boai£aPPli5able.t®  sudl  a purpose;  but  there  have  been  investigations. 

^1,-529.  Might  they  notappomt  assistant-commissioners  under  the  53rd  of  George  III.  chan. 
a?d  Gmrge  the  costs  of  their  appointment  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund?— Thev  mmlit 
.apply  by  petition  to  have  these  costs  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund ; but  whether 
the  application  would,  be  granted  or  not  I cannot  say. 

fliwief0'  HavVhe  ?'lsltoi^  aPPointed  b7  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  acted  in 
all  cases  gratuitously  ?— Oh,  I never  heard  of  anybody  being  paid.  I was  mvself  with 

to  hold  ™i“:ons  at  sch°°is' and  were 

21331.  Ton  mentioned  that  the  number  of  visitations  held  by  order  of  the  Commissioners 
has  been  very  small  ? — I think,  six  or  seven — perhaps  six. 

21332.  Since  the  year  1835?— Since  1835. 

ferlla?  ?°\CaV0W1'eply,t°,th8  qrastion  1 before  Pu*  ™th  reference  to  the 
numbei  of  pupils  m the  diocesan  schools,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Comm, ssmners  and  at  the  time  the  last  return  was  made  ?-I  will  answer  that  question  now : 
it  appears  by  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  in  Ireland,  dated  1809,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  diocesan 
school  amounted  to  415 ; and  it  appears  by  the  last  returns  made  to  me  in  June,  1855,  that 
the  number  then  reported  by  the  masters  to  be  in  attendance  amounted  to  312. 

21334.  Then,  in  fact,  during  that  period  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  diocesan  schools  has 
diminished  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — It  has  diminished  about  100,  or  one  or  two  less. 

21335.  Some  of  the  schoolhouses  are  in  a worse  condition  than  they  were  then? — Some 
of  them  have  ceased  to  exist  since  that  former  return.  % 

21336.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a system  of  visitation  and  inspection,  through  the  agency 
of  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools,  could  be  carried  on  effectively? 

Jt  would  be  effective ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  so  effective  as  an  inspection 

carried  on  by  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  from  one  school  to  another.  Such 
persons  acquire  the  method  of  doing  it,  and  are  less  connected  with  the  locality,  and  there- 
fore less  subject  to  be  influenced  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  I think  there  would  be  a 
great  objection  to  have  a visitation  held  by  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  would 
not  like j perhaps,  to  do  things  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  masters ; but  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  do  it,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  would  act  a great  deal  better. 

21337.  Have  you  considered  the  distribution  of  the  existing  schools  over  the  face  of 
Ireland  ? — With  respect  to  locality. 

21338.  As  to  the  locality  of  the  schools,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  population  of  the 
adjoining  district  and  the  educational  wants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country? — I have 
not  considered  the  subject  carefully,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  at  present  is 
not  the  best.  I think  it  might  be  greatly  improved. 

21339.  The  most  efficient  schools  under  vour  Board  are  all  congregated  together  in  one 
part  of  the  country? — I think  they  are,  in  the  north. 

21340.  If  there  existed  a central  board,  having  the  command  of  funds  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  administer  a general  system  of  school  education,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a superior  class  of  schools  in  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  now  destitute  of  educational  advantages  ? — If  it  had  sufficient  funds,  and  was  an  active 
board,  and  had  a sufficiently  large  staff  to"  carry  out  its  objects,  there  is  not  a doubt  it  would 
be  an  advantage ; but  I think  it  would  require  a large  staff,  and  ample  funds.  These  being 
provided,  such  a project  would  not  only  be  possible,  but  its  adoption  would  be  very 
advisable. 

21341.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  a due  distribution  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  a board  having  extensive  powers  and  large  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal ?—Certainly ; I think  it  could  not  be  done  without  ample  funds,  and  active  Com- 
missioners, who  would  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  it. 

21342.  Do  you  mean  persons  who  could  give  their  undivided  attention? — I think,  to  do 
the  thing  efficiently  they  should  almost  give  their  undivided  attention;  it  certainly  should 
be  their  principal  duty. 

21343.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a board  of  commissioners  charged  with  such  very  important 
duties  should  consist  of  a small  number  of  individuals? — Not  very  small.  I think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  an  efficient  number,  because  some  might  be  sick,  or  might  have  to 
apportion,  perhaps,  their  labours  into  different  sections.  I would  not  have  too  small  a num- 
ber. I always  find  in  committees  and  public  bodies  that  small  numbers  work  better  than 
large  ones ; and  you  will  find  that  one  or  two  persons  generally  do  the  entire  work.  That 
is  my  experience. 

21344.  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Commissioners  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  questions  now, 
but  Mr.  Stephens  will  resume  your  examination  to-morrow  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock?— I 
shall  be  in  attendance. 
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Dublin,  December  21,  1855. 

Present : — Rev.  Di\  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Clare-street,  Dublin — (continued). 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 

21345.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I ask  you  now,  Dr.  Kyle,  to  state  distinctly  the  views  that  you 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  power  the  Board  ought  to  have  to  superannuate  masters  ? — 
1 think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  superannuation  both  for  masters  and  the 
ushers.  The  want  of  it,  I am  aware,  has  been  injurious  to  some  of  the  schools. 

21346.  You  state  that- inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  want  of  the  power  of  super- 
annuating in  some  particular  instances  ? — In  two  or  three  instances  superannuation  allowances 
were  applied  for,  and  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  say  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
grant  them,  however  desirable  they  might  be.  In  the  case  of  the  Armagh  school,  Dr.  Millar 
could  have  retired  before  he  did,  if  the  Board  had  the  power  of  ordering  an  allowance ; and 
also  there  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Dowdall,  who  became  a lunatic,  but  he  could  not  get  a 
superannuation.  So  I think  it  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  superannuation  allowances. 

21347.  The  existence  of  such  an  arrangement  would  form  an  inducement  to  persons  to  apply 
themselves  to  scholastic  pursuits?— At  present  a man  must  work  on  until  he  dies,  unless  he 
has  made  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  retire.  You  demanded  from  me  yesterday  a return  of 
the  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board,  in  continuation  of  a return  made  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  May,  1850;  I now  hand  to  the  Secretary  a 
return  of  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  with  their  attendance  at  the  different  meetings 
from  that  time  up  to  the  present  day. 

21348.  Is  the  return  in  such  a form  as  to  present  us  with  the  general  result,  and  the 
nature  of  the  average  attendance? — You  have  the  actual  fact.  1 was  desired  to  prepare  it 
in  continuation  of  the  Parliamentary  paper,  which  I prepared  myself  for  the  House  of 
Commons ; and  I did  it  exactly  following  that  paper  in  continuation.  It  gives  the  dates  of 
all  the  meetings,  and  the  number  of  persons  actually  in  attendance  at  each  Board.  I also 
have  a return  of  the  diocesan  schools  at  present  in  operation,  with  the  salaries  of  the 
masters  attached  thereto,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I also  propose  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  details  of  the  income  for  1854  of  the  Royal  schools,  the  diocesan  schools,  and  the 
schools  of  private  foundation. 

21349.  Perhaps,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  hand  in  those  documents  in  continuation  of 
the  accounts  of  which  they  form  a part.  [Documents  are  handed  in.] 

_ 21350.  Do  the  returns  show  the  total  annual  income  for  1854  from  all  the  Royal  schools, 

distinguishing  the  amount  arising  from  personal  property,  and  that  arising  from  land? Yes! 

21351.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  gross  amounts? — The  gross  amount  arising 
from  the  land  attached  to  the  Royal  schools  was,  in  1854,  £4,821  17s.  id. ; that  arising  from 
personal  property,  nothing.  The  total  annual  income,  in  1854,  from  all  schools  of  private 
endowment,  was,  from  land,  £1,247  11s.  6 d.\  and  from  personal  property,  £649  14s.  '2d. 
The  total  annual  income,  in  1854,  from  all  diocesan  schools  was  £30  5s.  6 d.,  all  from  personal' 
property. 

21352.  Mr.  Stephens. — I believe  the  diocesan  school  of  Wicklow  has  been  vacant  since 
1839? — 1 believe  so;  lam  not  aware  of  any  appointment  having  taken  place  since  the 
decease  of  the  late  master,  which  occurred  somewhere  about  1838,  or  1839. 

21353.  Will  the  minutes  show  that? — Yes. 

21354.  What  was  the  salary  allowed  to  the  master  under  the  order  of  the  17th  of  April 
1824? — I think,  £55  for  Dublin  and  £55  for  Glendalough. 

21355.  In  the  return  which  I have  before  me  it  is  £55  and  £45  ? — You  are  quite  ris-ht 
21356.  Then  it  is  £100?— Yes.  H S 

21357.  You  have  handed  in  a list  giving  an  account  of  the  several  diocesan  schools  in 

operation,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  schools  that  are  not  in  operation  ? The  first 

that  I find  is  Dublin  and  Glendalough.  The  next  I find  vacant  is  Cashel  and  Emly. 

21358.  What  is  the  income  of  that? — One  hundred  pounds.  The  next  is  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe. 

21359  What  is  the  income  of  that? — Eighty  pounds.  Cloyne  is  the  next;  the  income  of 
which  is  £100  a-year.  The  next  is  Waterford  and  Lismore;  £90.  The  next,  Killala  and 
Achonry ; £50.  And  the  next  is  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh ; £40.  Tuam  ’is  at  present 
vacant,  but  it  has  only  become  vacant  a few  days  ago,  and  the  vacancy  was  notified  by 
me  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  J 

31360  Who  ought  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  masters  of  these  schools  which  you  say  are 
not  in  operation  ? — The  act  prescribes,  that  in  all  cases  the  diocesan  shall  pay  one- third  and 
the  beneficed  clergy  the  other  two-thirds. 

21361.  Has  the  bishop  or  have  the  clergy  paid  these  sums  during  the  last  twenty  years? 
— I do  not  know,  for  this  simple  reason,  because  the  salaries  never  come  through  my  Board. 
They  are  paid  directly  to  the  masters,  if  they  are  paid  at  all ; but  the  obvious  inference  is," 
that  they  have  not  been  paid,  because  there  are  no  persons  to  receive  them. 

21362.  If  I understand  you  aright,  no  master  has  been  appointed  to  Dublin  and  Glen- 
dalough since  1839  ? — Since  about  that  time. 

21363.  Has  any  master  been  appointed  to  Cashel  since  your  appointment  in  1835  7 I 

never  heard  of  any. 

21364.  Has  any  master  been  appointed  to  Ardfert  since  your  appointment? No. 
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21365.  Has  there  been  a-master  appointed  to  Cloyne  ? — Yes. 

21366.  How  long  has  it  been  vacant  ? — Three  or  four  years. 

21367.  Can  you  give  me  the  precise  date  at  which  the  vacancj’’  occurred  at  Cloyne  ? I 

will  furnish  you  with  the  date  when  the  vacancy  was  reported  to  me. 

21368.  \_Secrctaru  hands  papers.]— I am  now  able  to  state  that  I am  satished  the  diocesan 
school  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough  has  been  vacant  since  1839. 

21369.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  of  the  case  in  respect  of  Wicklow  are  these. 
The  mastership  of  the  diocesan  school  at  Wicklow,  with  a salary  attached  to  it  of  £100 
per  annum,  has  been  vacant  since  1839  ; that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master,  but  that  he  has  not  exercised  such  right  of  appointment,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  school  has  not  been  in  operation  ; and  that  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  one-third,  and  the  clergy  of  the  united  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough, 
who  were  bound  to  contribute  two-thirds  to  the  salary  of  the  master,  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  pay  their  respective  quotas  since  1839,  thereby  withdrawing  from  educational  pur- 
poses a sum  of  £1,600.  It  also  appears  that  under  Stat.  53  George  III.,  chap  1 07,  amended 
by  Stat.  3 George  IV.,  chap.  79,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  are  em- 
powered, with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  direct  that  any  two  or  more  adjoin- 
ing dioceses  shall  be  united  into  one  district ; and  that  the  free  schools  of  such  dioceses 
shall  be  constituted  into  one  free  school,  to  be  held  in  such  place  as  the  Commissioners 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  direct.  By  the  24th  section  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
can  appoint  what  salary  was  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  every  diocesan  or  district 
school,  and  what  portion  of  it  was  to  be  paid  in  every  diocese  of  any  such  districts  where 
such  district  school  was  established.  The  Act  then  proceeds  to  state  by  whom  the  salaries 
of  the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  paid,  viz.  : — one-third  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bishops 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  to  be  levied  on,  and  paid 
by  the  parsons,  vicars,  prebendaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  the  diocese,  by  an 
equal  contribution,  according  to  the  values  of  their  respective  benefices,  to  be  from  time 
to  time  ascertained  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  in  which  the  diocese  was  situate.  It  appears,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  in 
pursuance  of  Stat.  53  George  III.,  chap.  107,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  notice  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  dated  April  17th,  1824,  appointed  annual  salaries  to  be  paid  to  certain  school- 
masters of  diocesan  and  district  schools.  It  also  appears  that  the  following  district 
diocesan  schools,  for  which  salaries  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  namely  : — 
Cashel,  £100  ; Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  £80  ; Waterford  and  Lismore,  £90  ; Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh,  £40  ; and  Killala  and  Achonry,  £50  ; making  in  the  aggregate,  £360 — 
have  not  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  And  that  Cloyne,  with  a salary 
of  £100,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  five  years ; and  that  Wicklow,  with  a salary  of  £100, 
has  not  been  in  operation  for  sixteen  years.  These  salaries  have  never  been  raised  or  paid ; 
and  thus  a sum  of  £9,000  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  illegally  withdrawn  from 
the  purposes  of  education. 

21370.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  have  called  on  those 
persons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  appointment  of  the  masters  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
masterships  of  the  schools  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  Killala,  Clonfert,  and  Cloyne  ; and  in 
case  of  their  neglecting  to  make  such  appointments,  the  Commissioners  should  have 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a mandamus  to  have  compelled  them.  The 
facts  before  us  indicate  that  the  sjrstem  of  diocesan  schools  has  been  less  and  less  efficient- 
The  number  of  schools  in  operation  has  diminished ; a considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
available  for  their  maintenance  has  been  unlevied,,  and  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in 

them  has  declined  to  three-fourths  of  what  it  was  in  1810 I might  be  allowed  to  say  a 

word  with  reference  to  that.  I am  not  going  to  controvert  what  you  have  said,  because  I 
believe  the  facts  are  as  you  have  stated  ; but  I do  not  know  the  Commissioners  have  taken 
into  consideration  one  fact  as  strongly  as  I intended  to  put  it,  and  that  is,  that  it  was 
always  admitted,  and  put  prominently  forward  before  the  Government,  in  every  report  of 
the  Commissioners  which  I have  ever  read,  that  these  schools  were  inefficient  and  ineffec- 
tive. In  the  year  1809  there  was  an  exceedingly  strong  report  on  that  subject,  stating 
that  there  were  only  thirteen  diocesan  schools,  out  of  twenty-two  dioceses  in  Ireland,  and 
it  has  constantly  been  brought  forward,  that  the  system  was  inefficient,  bad,  and  inoperative. 

21371.  That  only  applies  to  1809,  but  how  do  you  get  over  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1824,  and  who  made  the  orderl  have  referred 
to  ? — It  is  very  probable  from  that  time  down — I know  since  my  connexion  with  the  Board, 
it  has  been  the  case — the  Commissioners  have  very  frequently  brought  that  fact  before 
the  Government,  with  a view  of  inducing  them  to  interfere. 

21372.  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions  respecting  the  accounts  ; will  you  turn  to  the 
hook  entitled  law  agent’s  costs,  volume  three,  and  read  the  date  of  the  last  entry  in  that- 
book  ?— Fifth  of  April,  1842. 

21373.  How  long  have  the  law  agent’s  costs  been  in  arrear  ? — From  this  accountit  would! 
appear  that  nothing  was  paid  for  thirteen  years. 

21374.  Does  your  law  agent  attend  the  Board  every  meeting  ? — He  does.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

21375.  How  do  you  account  for  this  arrear  in  your  books  ? — It  has  been  caused  by  hesi- 
tation on  their  part,  in  not  furnishing  their  accounts.  The  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commissioners  became  about  1845,  or  1846,  very  scanty,  indeed,  and  they  have  not  pressed 
for  their  accounts.  I know  in  one  special  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
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solicitors  themselves,  they  stated  they  had  postponed  furnishing  a hill  of  costs,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  knowledge  that  the  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Board  were  insufficient. 

21376.  Has  any  bill  of  costs  been  furnished  ? — Not  since  the  date  of  the  last  entry. 

21377.  To  what  fund  are  the  costs  of  the  law  agent’s  attendances  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  charged  ? — They  are  divided  amongst  the  schools  that  have  funds  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  rateably  ; 13s.  Ad.  is  what  they  charge  for  each  attendance. 

21378.  You  have  not  been  enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  not  having  been 
furnished,  to  bring  those  charges  forward  annually  in  your  accounts  ? — Certainly  not. 

21379.  Have  you  any  idea  at  the  present  moment  what  your  attorney’s  bill  of  costs  may 
be  for  the  last  thirteen  years  ? — I have  not. 

21380.  Has  he  received  payment  on  account  of  costs  for  the  last  thirteen  years  ? — That 
is  not  the  habit  of  the  Board.  I never  knew  them  to  pay  on  account  of  costs. 

21381.  The  first  date  in  the  book  appears  to  be  November  6th,  1838,  and  the  latest  date 
appears  to  be  in  June,  1840,  £512  12s.  10tf.  Is  not  that  previous  to  the  date  you  referred 
to  ? — Yes. 

21382.  How  many  years  is  that  bill  of  costs  for  ? — Two  years. 

21383.  From  what  period  to  what  period  does  that  bill  of  costs  extend  ? — The  ques- 
tion which  the  Commissioner  has  put  to  me  will  scarcely  elicit  the  answer  that  he  wants, 
because 

21384.  What  answer  do  I want,  Dr.  Kyle? — I presume  the  answer  you  want  is,  what 
the  average  annual  expenditure- for  costs  was.  The  first  entry  and  the  last  entry  refer  to 
different  periods  altogether. 

21385.  It,  however,  is  a fact,  that  your  attorney  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  not 
furnished  you  with  his  bill  of  costs,  and  that  you  have  not  at  the  present  moment  the 
remotest  idea  as  to  the  amount  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a fact. 

21386.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  the  Cavan  school  account  of  1853  ? — I have 
the  book  before  me. 

21387.  Will  you  read  the  annual  rental,  and  the  arrears  due? — The  arrears  due  at  the 
passing  of  the  last  account  were  £l,663  16s.  Ad. ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the 
year’s  rent  is  stated  to  be  £557  7s.  11  d. 

21388.  Give  me  the  date  ? — At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1853. 

21389.  How  long  have  these  arrears  been  accumulating  ? — For  a long  series  of  years, 
before  my  connexion  with  the  Board. 

21390.  It  appears  that  there  are  nearly  three  years’  rent  due,  the  rent  beino-  £557. 
Were  there  three  years’  arrears  due  by  all  the  tenants  ? — I stated,  as  a general  proposition, 
that  there  were  three  years’  arrears  due ; but  I should  state  that  some  of  the  tenants  owed 
more  and  some  less. 

21391.  Take  the  last  three  years,  and  state  how  much  that  property  has  been  in  arrear  ? 
— Do  you  mean  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

21392.  Down  to  the  present  time.  In  1838  there  appears  to  have  been  less  than  a 
year’s  rent  due,  whereas  now,  according  to  your  evidence,  there  are  three  years’  rent  due  ? 
—I  think  I can  explain  that  apparent  inconsistency.  The  reason  is  this,  that  in  1838  the 
agents’  accounts  were  made  up  to  a totally  different  period  from  what  they  are  now.  They 
were  always  a year  and  a-half  in  arrear.  In  1850  the  Commissioners  made  an  order 
that  all  the  agents  should  write  up  the  arrears  to  the  immediately  preceding  gale-day, 
which  had  the  effect,  apparently,  though  not  in  reality,  of  adding  a year  and  a-half  of 
arrears  to  the  rent. 

21393.  Will  you  now  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  the  Enniskillen  school  account  ? — For 
what  year  ? 

21394.  Turn  to  the  account  for  1854,  and  tell  me  the  annual  rent,  and  the  arrears  due 
on  the  Enniskillen  estate? — On  the  1st  of  November,  1854  ? 

21395.  Yes  ? — £9,231  9s.,  and  the  year’s  rent  is  £2,142  12s.  llrf. 

21396.  I perceive  from  the  book  before  me,  that  the  arrears  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  1845, 
in  respect  of  the  Enniskillen  estate  were  £4,062  17s.  6 d.  Have  these  arrears  increased 
between  May,  1845,  and  November,  1854  ? — They  appear  to  have  more  than  doubled. 

21397.  Can  you  account  for  that? — The  account  I gave  with  reference  to  the  Cavan 
estate  will,  to  a certain  extent,  apply  to  the  Enniskillen  estate.  It  was  then  the  habit  of 
the  agents  to  have  the  accounts  a year  and  a-half  in  arrear,  but  they  were  desired  to  alter 
the  mode  of  framing  the  account,  and  to  charge  themselves  up  to  the  last  gale  day,  which 
was  not  the  custom  previously.  Though,  in  reality,  the  arrears  were  not  different,  this 
system  made  them  appear  different.  There  was  not,  in  reality,  any  larger  sum  added  than 
did  not  appear ; but,  writing  them  up  to  the  preceding  gale  day,  brought  the  true  state  of 
the  case  before  the  Board. 

21398.  Am  I to  understand  you  to  state  that  in  respect  of  the  Enniskillen  estates,  that 
the  arrears  are  less  now  than  they  were  in  May,  1845  ? — I do  not  say  so. 

21399.  Theri,  they  have  increased  ? — I think  so. 

21400.  You  have  been  twenty  years  connected  with  this  Board,  Dr.  Kyle,  and  will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  acquaint  me  why  the  arrears  are  so  very  great  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  respect  of  the  Enniskillen  property  ?— 1846  and  1847  were  periods  of  great 
distress  in  this  country,  and  no  rent  was  paid  after  that  for  a considerable  period ; which,  of 
course,  increased  the  arrears  very  much.  The  tenantry  were  a very  poor  tenantry,  and 
during  the  time  that  the  estates  were  left  to  the  management  of  the  masters  of  the  Royal 
schools,  which  was  formerly  the  system,  they  allowed  all  sorts  of  squatters  to  come  from 
the  neighbouring  estates  who  were  not  interested  in  preserving  the  property. 
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21401.  I see  you  have  an  arrear  against  tenants  here  in  May,  1836,  pf  £3,09 1 15s.  5d. — Dublin. 

have  these  arrears  been  discharged  ? — I should  think  not.  , — : 

21402.  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  arrears  standing  against  tenants  who  never  T,‘}  E^aiton'in* 
will  or  can  pay  them  ?— I think  it  is  a very  bad  practice,  and  one  which  I should  not  Ireland,  Clare-street, 
pursue  in  my  own  private  capacity.  Dublin. 

21403.  Are  not  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Cavan  school  and  the  Enniskillen  school  w-  c-  K>'le' 
under  the  management  of  the  same  agent? — Yes. 

21404.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Benison. 

21405.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn,  Dr.  Kyle, to  the  Dungannon  school  account? — 

That  account  presents  rather  a better  feature,  certainly. 

21406.  Will  you  state  the  rent  and  arrears  in  the  year  1854  ? — The  last  entry  here  is 
rent  received  for  one  year  to  the  1st  of  November,  1853,  £1,457  2s.,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  bog  rent  received,  £107  0s.  6 d.,  and  other  items’. 

21407.  What  are  the  arrears? — There  are  no  arrears. 

21408.  Who  manages  that  estate? — Mr.  Wann. 

21409.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  of  management  that  produces  three  or 
four  years’ arrear  in  one  case,  and  no  arrears  in  the  other  ? — In  the  first  place,  that  estate,  when 
itwas  taken  up  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  former  lessee,  they  spent  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  upon  it,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  a very  eminent  agent,  who  has  since  died, 
and  whose  clerk  Mr.  Wann  was — a Mr.  Blacker ; and  I rather  think,  at  that  time  the 
Commissioners  allowed  no  arrears  to  accrue ; they,  perhaps,  wiped  away  any  arrears  that 
might  be  due,  and  started  the  tenants  afresh.  They  never  allowed  arrears  to  accrue 
there. 

21410.  Then,  if  I understand  you,  there  was  a different  system  of  management  pm-sued 
in  respect  of  the  Dungannon  property,  to  what  there  was  in  respect  of  the  Enniskillen  and 
Cavan  properties? — That  may  be,  but  the  arrear  accrued  before  my  connexion  with  the  Board. 

21411.  The  one  system  produces  no  arrears,  and  the  other  produces  very  great  and 
increasing  arrears  ? — It  is,  in  my  own  opinion,  a very  bad  system  to  keep  arrears  hanging 
over  tenants — in  cases  of  my  own,  where  I have  arrears,  I wipe  them  off. 

21412.  Has  the  Board  ever  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Benison  to  the  condition  of  the 
Cavan  and  Enniskillen  properties  ? — There  are  constant  communications  going  backward 
and  forward,  and  letters  to  him,  and  memorials  from  the  tenants.  Whenever  the  rent  is 
about  being  collected,  a number  of  the  tenants  there  get  up  memorials  to  the  Board,  for 
the  remission  of  their  rents,  on  account  of  allowances,  and  a number  of  other  things,  to  avoid 
paying  their  rents.  These  memorials  are  sent  up  to  the  Board,  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Benison  to 
report  on  them;  and  sometimes  he  is  permitted  to  make  allowances,  and  sometimes  he  is 
not ; but  that  estate  has  been  left,  latterly,  very  much  to  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  resides  not  far  from  it,  Mr.  Porter,  who  communicates  personally 
on  the  spot  with  Mr.  Benison,  and  Mr.  Benison  takes  his  directions  chiefly  from  Mr. 

Porter. 

21413.  Has  the  Board  come  to  any  resolution  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  estates  have  been  managed  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

21414.  Then,  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  estates,  if  I understand  you  aright,  are  under 
the  especial  management  of  a member  of  the  Board,  that  member  being  Mr.  Porter  ? — 

Certainly ; and  I know  Mr.  Porter  has  lately  expressed  a very  sti-ong  opinion,  from  his 
own  practical  knowledge,  that  the  estates  are  improving,  and  that  a great  deal  of  good  has 
been  done  by  the  Board  on  these  estates ; and  I think  he  would  be  glad  to  be  examined,  to 
testify  that  fact. 

21415.  I should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Porter  would  attend  here,  and  be  examined  with 
reference  to  that  point.  Mr.  Porter  was  in  Enniskillen  when  the  Commissioners  were 
there,  but  he  never  offered  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Benison  was  examined.— I was  not  aware 
what  persons  the  Commissioners  examined  in  the  country ; but  it  was  since  the  Commis- 
sioners were  in  Enniskillen  Mr.  Porter  expressed  his  opinion  to  me. 

21416.  Has  Mr.  Porter  reported  to  the  Board  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  satisfactory 
state  of  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  estates  ? — I do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  made 
what  I could  call  a report,  stating  his  satisfaction  of  the  management  of  them  ; but  from 
time  to  time,  both  personally  at  the  Board  and  in  writing,  he  has  stated  that  certain  grants 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time,  had  been  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  tenantry 
and  to  the  estates  generally.  There  have  been  some  small  prizes  given  within  the  last  few 
years  for  the  encouragement  of  improving  tenants. 

21417.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  those  premiums? — I have  heard  Mr. 

Porter  state  that  the  premiums,  though  small,  are  operating  remarkably  well. 

214 18.  Have  the  Board  left  the  management  of  these  estates  principally  to  Mr.  Porter  ? 

— That  is  probably  expressing  it  rather  strong. 

21419.  What  are  Mr.  Porter’s  relations  with  the  Board  as  regards  those  estates? — He 
is  a member  of  the  Board,  and  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  estates.  When  he  is 
in  town,  he  attends  the  Board  very  frequently,  and  expresses  his  opinion  verbally  upon  the 
condition  of  the  estates,  and  on  the  petitions  and  memorials  of  the  tenants,  which  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  which  become  more  numerous  when  they  are  asked  for  their  rents. 

Some  persons  there  live  by  writing  these  memorials,  and  they  are  referred  to  Mr.  Porter, 
who  makes  an  order  ujion  them. 

21420.  Has  there  been  any  memorial  from  Dungannon? — Oh,  there  have  been  memo- 
rials from  Dungannon  from  time  to  time ; but  the  agent  there  is  firm  and  decided,  and  gene- 
rally reports  against  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  them.  Every  memorial  for  reduction  or 
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allowance  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  referred  to  the  agent  for  his  report,  before  any  thing 
is  done  upon  it.  Mr.  Wann  is  generally  against  them,  as  he  is  a firm  and  decided  man;  and 
there  are  less  allowances  made  there  than  anywhere  else. 

21421.  Then,  I suppose,  the  person  from  whom  we  can  acquire  the  most  satisfactory 
information  respecting  the  management  of  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  estates  is  Mr. 
Porter  ? — I should  think  that  Mr.  Porter  and  the  agent  could  give  more  information  than 
any  other  persons. 

21422.  We  have  had  the  agent  already.  Then  we  will  request  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Porter  on  a future  day,  for  I wish  to  ask  him  a few  questions  with  respect  to  these  proper- 
ties. Has  Mr.  Porter,  at  any  time,  communicated  an  opinion  in  writing  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  these  properties  to  the  Board  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  he  has;  but 
if  he  has,  I have  it  entered. 

21423.  If  he  has,  will  you  be  so 'kind  as  to  allow  me  to  peruse  his  letters  ? — I will,  if  he 
has  done  so ; but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  he  has.  He  generally  expresses  his  opinion 
verbally  at  the  Board ; he  writes  very  little.  Any  letters  that  he  has  written  on  the 
subject  I shall  bring.  All  documents,  of  every  kind,  that  come  through  the  office  are 
entered  in  the  hooks  belonging  to  the  respective  schools. 

21424.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty,  then,  in  getting  these  letters,  if  he  has  written  them  ? 
- — Not  the  slightest.  , I will  search  from  the  time  he  became  a member  of  the  Board,  and 
if  he  has  written  letters  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  management  of  the  estates,  you 
shall  have  copies. 

21425.  Are  your  accounts,  Dr.  Kyle,  kept  on  a system  of  double  entry? — Most  of  them, 
at  least  those  referring  to  the  larger  schools  are. 

21426.  Have  you  an  account  posted  for  each  estate  ? — Yes. 

21427.  Showing  the  arrears  due  by  each  tenant,  and  an  accoimt  for  each  agent? — Yes. 

. 21428.  And  also  showing  the  balance  due  by  him?— I should  state  that  latterly  we  have 
directed  our  agents  to  account  monthly,  and  lodge  their  balances  monthly. 

21429.  You  require  them  to  lodge  a return  monthly  of  the  monthly  receipts? — Everymonth. 

21430.  And,  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  post  it  in  the  book  against  them  ? — Yes  ; 
and  that  enables  us  afterwards  to  check  their  annual  accounts. 

21431.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  a regular  account  kept  for  the  Commissioners  ?— 
Certainly ; every  school  has  its  separate  and  distinct  account. 

21432.  Do  your  accounts  also  show  the  exact  state  of  each  of  the  trust  funds?— They 
do,  and  the  balance-sheet  each  year  shows  the  state  of  each  school. 

21433.  Then,  the  annual  income  and  expenditure,  and  the  balance  due  to  or  from  it, 
also  appears  ? — Yes. 

21434.  Have  you  a funded  propei’ty  account? — Yes. 

21435.  Does  that  account  show  the  total  sum  in  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  trust  ? — It  does. 

21436.  Does  it  appear  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  your  account  books  what  are  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Commissioners  on  account  of  their  general  funds  and  on  each 
particular  trust  fund ?— It  does;  they  are  kept  separately,  and  on  the  face  of  the  balance' 
sheet,  the  Labilities  appear ; but  the  solicitor’s  costs  do  not  appear. 

, With  the  exception  of  your  attorney’s  bill  of  costs,  your  liabilities  appeal’  in  your 

books  ? — Yes. 


21438.  By  whom,  Dr.  Kyle,  were  you  ordered  to  keep  the  complete  set  of  accounts  that 
you  now  have  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? — I was  not  ordered  at  all. 
I did.  not  do  it  in  consequence  of  any  order.  My  accountant  and  I consulted  together 
and,  in  fact,  at  his  suggestion  I adopted  this  plan.  * 

3J-  Wkois  your  accountant  ?— Mr.  Fleming.  He  suggested  it,  and  I at  once  acceded, 
. ls  Mr-  Fleming  an  accountant? — He  is  not,  perhaps,  an  accountant;  but  he 

is  good  at  accounts. 


. 21441.  He  keeps  your  accounts  on  a system  of  double  entry  ?— He  does ; he  introduced 
it  on  consultation  with  me,  but  it  was  not  the  habit  to  do  so  previously. 

21442.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to  keep  a set  of  accounts  on  the  system  of  double  entry  as  to 
keep  them  in  an  n;regular  manner  ?— The  result  is  simpler.  It  is  more  laborious  in  the 
first  instance,  but  it  proves  to  be  always  simpler  in  the  end. 

21443.  By  keeping  your  accounts  on  a system  of  double  entry,  you  have  always  your 
assets  and  your  Labilities  before  you  ? — In  one  moment. 

21444.  Or  any  other  return  you  may  be  called  for  ?— Yes. 

21445.  I see  there  is  a perfect  index  to  your  minutes.  What  staff  of  clerks  do  you 
employ  to  keep  and  index  your  minutes,  to  conduct  correspondence  in  respect  of  forty 
cleidc’  and  keeP  y°Ur  accounts  Posted  t0  the  day  by  d°uble  entry  ?^-I  have  but  one 


21446.  Have  you  only  one  clerk  to  perform  such  duties?— Yes,  and  to  do  more;  because 
all  our  letters  are  copied  into  three  distinct  letter  books,  the  miscellaneous  letter  book,  the 
Government  letter  book,  and  the  solicitor’s  letter  book ; and  every  document  or  letter 
which  comes  before  the  Board  is  written  in  the  book  under  the  head  of  the  particular’ 
school  to  which  it  belongs.  In  fact,  I have  not  a sufficiently  large  staff  to  carry  out  the 
operations  as  fully  as  I could  wish,  but  I do  as  much  as  I can.  I feel  the  system  is  not 
perfect,  and  I should  be  inclined  to  go  a great  deal  further.  Mr.  Fleming  is  paid  by  the 
Board.  I have  an  annual  allowance  of  £180  a-year,  for  which  I supply  a clerk  or  clerks, 
as  I think  neccessary,  and  an  office. 

31447.  Does  that  include  stationery,  the  rent  of  your  office,  and  the  salary  of  a clerk  ? 
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— The  entire  of  that  is  included  in  the  £180.  I have  not  near  as  large  a staff  as  I should  Dcblik. 
wish  to  have.  — 7 . 

31448.  Mr.  Fleming,  you  state,  is  the  officer  of  the  Board ?— He  is  my  officer,  and  ofEduc^nZ^ 
has  been  with  me  upwards  of  fifteen  years.  Ireland,  Clare-street, 

21449.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I desire  to  know,  Dr.  Kyle,  whether  the  minutes  of  the  Board  Dublin. 
of  Commissioners  are  kept  in  your  own  handwriting? — Yes;  and  the  correspondence,  C. Kyle,  ll.d. 
which  is  occasionally  immense,  I conduct  altogether  myself.  I have  a copy  of  every  letter 
which  comes  and  goes  out  of  the  office,  so  that  they  can  be  traced  any  time.  They  are 
endorsed  too. 

21459.  Mr.  Stephens. — Dr.  Kj'le,  your  accounts  are  upon  a better  system  than  any  which 
have  been  laid  before  us,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  office  ; but  they  are  susceptible 
of  the  following  improvements  : — The  account  book  which  you  keep  should  be  made  a 
perfect  journal,  so  as  to  have  entered  on  each  day  all  sums  properly  receivable  or  chargeable 
on  account  of  any  trust  fund  : secondly,  your  bank  account-book  should  be  extended  into 
a perfect  ledger  by  including  amongst  your  accounts  those  of  the  law  agents,  for  example, 
and  all  other  accounts  on  which  any  liability  or  balance  exists  for  or  against  any  trust 
fund. — I would  be  most  happy  to  have  a copy  of  those  suggestions  with  the  view  of  carrying 
them  out. 

21451.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  Commissioner’s  feel  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  acceding 
to  your  request. 

21452.  Dr.  Andreivs. — You  speak,  Dr.  Kyle,  of  communications  with  the  various  agents, 
and  with  the  tenantry,  through  the  agents,  as  to  rents,  and  the  receipt  of  rent;  are  all  the 
reports  that  the  agents  have  made  in  your  books  ? — They  are  in  our  books,  but  not  in  our 
minutes. 

21453.  Are  there  any  of  them  which  have  occurred  to  you  as  of  special  importance  in 
connexion  with  the  management  of  the  estates  ? — I think  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
ones  that  go  most  into  the  working  of  the  estates,  have  come  from  the  agent  of  the 
Dungannon  estate. 

21454.  Could  you,  without  much  trouble,  refer  to  those  you  consider  of  most  importance? 

— I could,  if  I knew  what  the  Commissioners  meant  by  most  important. 

21455.  Has  any  difficulty  existed  as  to  the  management  of  the  estates,  or  carrying  out 
the  improvements  that  maj-  have  been  thought  desirable  ? — I should  say  the  most  valuable 
reports  come  from  Mr.  Wann ; he  is  the  most  practical  agent  I know  anywhere. 

21456.  Have  any  reports  been  made  by  the  law  agents  on  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  estates  ? — Not  immediately;  but  if  there  is  any  tiling  occurring 
to  you,  if  you  would  recall  it  to  my  recollection,  perhaps  I might  at  once  give  you  the 
information  you  require. 

21457.  Do  you  remember  any  report  having  been  made  through  the  law  agents,  the 
Messrs.  M‘Causland,  on  any  particular  case  ? — Perhaps  you  allude  to  the  Raphoe  school 
estate.  There  was  certainly  a good  deal  of  correspondence  about  that  estate,  but  I think  it 
occurred  before  my  time. 

21458.  Does  not  something  appear  on  your  minutes,  in  the  shape  of  a report,  upon  the 
case  of  a person  named  Hanley  ? — You  are  right,  there  is.  There  was  an  investigation 
held  about  some  complaints  which  came  from  the  tenants  upon  the  property  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  this  report  was  made  by  Mr.  M'Causland. 

21459.  What  Mr.  M'Causland? — Mr.  Richard  M‘Causland,  the  barrister. 

21460.  Does  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the  books  ? — I think  that  special  book  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commissioners  at  present. 

21461.  Could  you  point  it  out  in  the  minutes  ? — It  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes. 

21462.  Could  you  refer  to  the  book  in  which  it  is  contained?— I could. 

21463.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  similar  reports  made  by  any  person  ? — I think  there 
was  an  investigation  held  by  one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  office,  with  regal’d  to  some  dispute 
among  the  tenants,  but  I am  now  only  speaking  from  recollection.  All  reports  of  that 
kind  are  entered  in  the  books,  and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  my  attention  to 
any  book  which  is  occurring  to  you,  I can  at  once  refer  to  it. 

21464.  The  object  I had  in  view  was,  to  see  if  you  remembered  any  of  these  reports,  in 
order  that  you  might  refer  us  to  them  ? — I do  not  at  present  remember. 

21465.  Would  you,  if  you  find  among  your  papers  or  books,  any  similar  report  or  reports, 
be  kind  enough  to  draw  our  attention  to  them  ? — W ith  regal'd  to  any  of  the  estates  ? 

21466.  Yes  ; with  regard  to  any  of  the  estates  ? — In  sending  up  the  annual  accounts, 

Mr.  Wrann  always  sends  up  a report. 

21467.  Mr.  Stephens. — There  is  this  question  which  I omitted  to  put  to  you — when 
were  your  accounts  last  audited  ? — They  are  never  audited.  They  are  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  Commissioners  look  over  them.  The  balance  sheet  is  always  made  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  they  look  at  it,  and  the  account  books  are  on  the  table,  besides,  for  the 
chairman  and  Commissioners  to  inspect,  them,  but  they  are  never  what  I call  regularly 
audited;  I do  not  think  it  ever  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  do  so.  When  I was 
appointed  secretary,  on  the  resignation  of  my  predecessor,  I was  desired  to  put  myself  in 
communication  with  him,  and  to  carry  out  the  system  exactly  as  he  had  done.  I did  so  ; 

I followed  out  whatever  course  that  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Board,  and  followed  by 
him.  If  it  is  defective,  do  not  object  that  it  is  my  fault,  for  I obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
Commissioners. 

21468.  You  have  introduced  a good  system  of  accounts  ? — I am  glad  the  Commissioners 
think  so.  I have  done  as  much  as  I could,  but  certainly  not  as  much  as  I wish,  as  I 
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liave  not  the  means  of  doing  more.  I have  hut  one  clerk,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the 
e,s  returns  for  the  present  Commissioners,  he  has  worked  exceedingly  hard.  We  have 
u constantly  to  make  two  or  three  returns  each  session  of  Parliament. 

,ec/’  ~1169.  You  have  stated  strong  grounds  for  applying  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  another 

u clerk ; and  he  has  the  power,  under  the  53rd  George  III.,  to  grant  one  ?— He  has  the  power 
of  increasing  the  allowance,  such  as  the  Governors  have  to  apply  for  any  thing  extra,  I 
believe. 

21470.  It  is  under  the  4th  section  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  the  power  to  grant  such 
sums  of  money  as  shall  be  desired  ? — It  has  been  my  own  fault  the  business  has  increased 
so  much. 

21471.  It  is  quite  clear  an  increase  of  the  staff  was  contemplated,  because  the  language 
of  the  Act  is — “ The  secretary  and  such  other  subordinate,  officer,  or  officers,  as  they 
shall  think  proper”  ? — In  answer  to  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  “ Your  Board  have 
brought  additional  trouble  and  annoyance  on  themselves,  by  this  particular  system  of 
accounts,  and  matters  of  that  kind.’'  It  is  to  the  Commissioners  I would  have  to  apply, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  I would  be  fully  justified  or  not. 

21472.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— We  have  no  occasion  to  put  any  further  questions  to  you 
at  present ; and  if  you  have  now  any  observations  to  make,  or  explanations  to  give  with 
reference  to  yojir  own  evidence,  or  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  the  Commissioners  will  be  most  happy  to  hear  them  ? — As  1 took 
the  liberty  of  submitting  my  own  views,  yesterday,  to  the  court,  when  you  examined  me, 

I shall  not  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  any  further  observations. 
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Dublin,  22nd  December,  1855. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  I'eZIBM?nfor‘e,’/ 
IN  IRELAND — (continued).  promoting  English 

21473.  Secretary. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  wishes  to  make  a statement  with  regard  to  the  Pr°inl"elan(L°ols 
Incorporated  Society.  . , , , . 

Rev.  E.  S.  Abbott  sworn  and  examined.  Kcv-  E-  s-  AW>ott. 

21474.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  connexion  have  you  with  the  Incorporated  Society? — 

I have  been  connected  with  the  society,  but  I retired  about  two  years  ago. 

21475.  Are  you  no  longer  a member  of  the  society? — I retired  because  I considered 
there  was  some  mismanagement  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

21476.  Were  you  ever  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen? — No ; I was  not  in  the 
upper  house,  as  it  is  called.  My  sole  reason  for  coming  forward  is  this : I observed  that 
one  of  the  Commissioners  is  represented  to  have  made  the  remark  that  the  auditors— at 
least  so  I took  the  expression  to  mean — had  not  done  their  duty.  Having  been  an  auditor 
in  1853,  and  struck  off  several  items  which  I considered  improperly  charged,  I felt  rather 
annoyed  by  the  expression  that  the  auditors  had  not  done  their  duty. 

21477.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  you  any  statement  which  you 
may  think  proper  to  make,  either  respecting  the  mode  in  which  you  have  performed  your 
duty  as  auditor,  or  with  regard  to  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  ?— My 
sole  object  in  coming  forward  is  this,  that  the  society  may  be  as  much  improved  as  possible, 
and  that  all  abuses  should  be  rectified.  If  you  allow  me,  I will  read  a letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  which  explains  the  reasons  of  my  resignation. 

21478.  Mr.  Stephens. — Is  your  complaint  against  one  of  the  Commissioners?—!  am  not 
making  any  complaint  against  the  Commissioners.  My  reason  for  coming  here  is,  because 
I was  auditor  before.  I was  an  auditor,  in  1849,  of  Mr.  Ardill’s  and  Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
accounts,  with  Mr.  Stubbs  and  the  Rev.  George  Blacker.  Mr.  Blacker  did  not  attend,  but 
Mr.  Stubbs  audited  them  with  me,  and  I struck  off  a charge  of  £250,  five  per  cent,  on 
£5,000,  which  was  realized  by  a sale  of  land,  made  by  the  Incorporated  Society.  I said  I 
thought  Mr.  Pidgeon,  being  a highly  respectable  man,  should  be  allowed  as  much  as  any 
other  respectable  agent ; and  I inquired  of  Stewart  and  Kincaid,  and  they  said  they  never 
made  a charge  of  that  kind.  I struck  off  that  item.  And  there  was  £20  a-year,  which  he 
was  allowed  for  drawing  out  his  accounts,  which  I thought  was  not  a usual  charge  with 
agents.  There  was  some  debate  about  it.  Some  members  thought  he  was  so  excellent 
an  agent,  and  had- so  much  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  those  accounts,  that  lie  should  be 
allowed  it,  but  it  was  struck  off ; and  since  that,  I hear,  but  I am  not  certain  of  it,  he  is 
remunerated  for  that  £20  a-year  which  was  struck  off,  in  some  other  way.  1 do  not  state 
this  as  a fact ; but  I heard  it,  and,  of  course,  the  books  will  tell.  Mr.  Ardill’s  accounts  were 
perfectly  correct. 

21479.  Mr.  Stephens. — How  long  were  you  auditor? — I retired  about  two  years  ago. 

21480.  How  long  were  you  auditor  before  you  retired  ? — I think  I only  audited  one  set 
of  accounts.  I do  not  think  I audited  any  more. 

21481.  Did  you  retire  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board? — I did;  on 
account  of  the  general  management  of  the  society,  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were 
audited  being  one  ingredient.  I retired  2nd  of  November,  1853. 

21482.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  in  what  respect  you  found  fault  with  the  auditing 
of  the  accounts?— I think  they  ought  not  to  be  audited  by  the  same  persons.  I think 
there  should  be  a variety  of  auditors,  and  not  the  same  auditors  every  year,  as  is  now  the 
case.  There  ought  to  be  a change,  and  I also  think  there  ought  to  be  a public  auditing; 
for  however  high  the  character  of  gentlemen  may  be  above  suspicion,  there  is  a temptation 
to  pass  over  lightly  what  may  not  be  actually  wrong,  but  which  there  may  be  a doubt 
about.  It  requires,  I think,  some  moral  courage  to  audit  a friend’s  accounts. 

21483.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  think  there  should  be  an  official  auditor, 
not  swayed  by  any  private  feelings? — That  is  my  opinion;  and  I take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  really  and  sincerely,  that  this  society,  in  order  to  properly  manage  the  large  funds 
at  its  disposal,  should  be  publicly  managed ; and  I retired  on  the  ground  that  I was  over- 
ruled and  out-voted  where  I thought  I was  perfectly  right. 

2.1484.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  upon  what  particular  question  you  were  out- 
voted ?— The  last  occasion  was  when  a piece  of  plate  was  voted  to  a clergyman  out  of  the 
funds  for  having  catechised  the  children  in  the  school  of  his  parish.  I said  that  1 thought 
that  was  quite  incorrect — that  it  could  not  be  justified ; and  that  though  i was  not  rich 
myself,  I would  be  happy  to  subscribe  personally,  but  I could  not  allow  a subscription  being 
voted  out  of  a public  charity;  and  in  consequence  of  that  I wrote  the  following  letter. 

“November  2,  1853. 

“My  dear  Ardill, 

“ It  has  been  my  misfortune  so  much  to  differ  from  you  and  some  members  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  in  the.  management  of  its  business,  that  I feel  I ought  to  withdraw 
from  it,  lest  I should  risk  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  those  whom  I regard  and  esteem, 
and  who  have  quite  as  much  right  to  their  own  opinions.  I will  only  instance  the  last 
matter,  when  I respectfully  protested  against  plate  being  voted  away  out  of  the  chanty. 
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:i,l>!fi.:>;0l‘.m!l,recre  note  offioWl?  as  my  retirement,  and  believe  me  to  be  yours, 


““  No  doubt  it  was  presented  to  a most  respectable  gentleman,  but,  in  my  estimation,  this 
did  not  alter  the  principle,  J 

ru.’.i:«  r....  1 beg  you  will  receive  +1 

very  truly  and  obliged, 

(Signed,)  “ E.  S.  Abbott.” 

21485.  Have  you  any  other  objections  to  make  against  the  present  system  of  auditing  ?— 
1 am  not  aware  how  it  is  conducted  now. 

21486.  But  at  the  time  that  you  were  auditor?— I may  mention  that  that  £20  which  I 
referred  to  was  allowed  for  years,  and  I was  the  first  auditor  who  objected  to  it,  and  it 
was  struck  o It.  lhe  practice  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  a good  one;  but  it  might  not  have 
struck  others  as  it  struck  me.  & 

^4S7.  It  I understand  you  aright,  there  are  two  accounts  kept — one  between  Mr. 
Ardill  and  the  society,  and  the  other  between  the  agent  and  the  society ; but  there  is  no 
account  kept  for  the  society  ? — The  ledgers  in  which  the  accounts  were  posted  were  not 
brought  before  us— nothing  except  a statement  of  the  accounts  showing  the  balance. 
-21438.  Did  you  ever  audit  the  disbursement  book  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  did. 

21489.  Did  you  ever  audit  the  annual  statement?— I rather  think  I did  not. 

21490.  Did  you  ever  read  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  George  II.  ? — I did  not. 

. ^491.  Then  you  did  not  audit  the  society’s  accounts  in  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
-tmns  of  the  charter? — Oh,  never;  I did  not  know  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  look  at  it. 
I think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  have  called  my  attention  to  it. 

21492.  Were  these  accounts  audited  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter?— 
Not  at  all — this  is  the  first  time  I read  the  charter. 

21493.  When  was  it  you  audited  the  accounts  of  the  society?— It  appears  from  the 
books  that  I audited  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

21494.  Give  me  the  date  of  the  month  in  1851  in  which  you  audited? — 28tli  Mav,  1851. 
21495.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society* on  that 
day,  because  as  auditor  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  me  a direct  answer  to  that  question  ? 
— I cannot  answer  that  question.  These  accounts  were  put  before  me  by  the  secretary  ; and 
I examined  them,  signed  them,  and  believed  them  to  be  correct,  having  examined  all  the 
vouchers.  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  charter. 

21496.  During  the  entire  time  that  you  were  auditor  can  you  tell  me  by  reference  to 
the  books,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  upon  any  particular  day? — I suppose  if  I 
had  the  books  before  me  I could.  1 1 

21497.  Well,  having  the  books  now  before  you,  take  any  day  that  you  think  proper  to 
select  during  1849,  1850,  or  1851,  and  tell  me  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society0 
— These  are  not  my  books.  J 

21498.  But  you  have  audited  the  books.  What  I said  was,  that  the  auditors  could  not 
have  properly  discharged  their  duties ; and  the  reason  I said  they  could  not  have  properly 
discharged  their  duties  was  because  they  could  not  tell  me  what  the  assets  and  liabilities 
were  at  the  time  the  accounts  were  audited.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties : do  you  mean  the  capital  ? 

21499.  Exactly.  On  one  side  is  placed  the  property  of  the  society,  and  the  liabilities 
upon  the  opposite  side ; and  I want  you  to  tell  me  any  time  during  the  years  you  were 
auditor,  viz.,  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  society? — Such  a state- 
ment was  not  laid  before  us  when  auditing.  The  books  that  were  laid  before  me  as  auditor 
I audited.  1 am  not  responsible  for  any  thing  which  was  not  laid  before  me.  Clergymen 
are  not  expected  to  be  first-rate  men  of  business.  It  was  wrong  not  to  have  placed  such 
a statement  as  you  refer  to  before  us. 

21500.  There  are  but  two  accounts,  one  between  Mr.  Ardill  and  the  society,  and  another 
between  the  agent  and  the  society;  but  there  is  no  account  for  the  society.  It  was  then 
utterly  impossible  to  tell  what  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  were;  and  if  so  the 
auditors  did  not  perform  their  duty  ; and  it  also  turns  out,  that  although  the  charter  of 
George  II  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  ought  to  be  kept,  the  accounts  have 
not  been  so  kept,  and  the  charter  has  not  been  complied  with  ? — I may  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  m reply,  that  the  real  party  at  fault  is  the  secretary,  who  should  have  told  us 
what  our  duty  was  respecting  the  examination  of  the  accounts.  The  accounts  which  were 
laid  before  us  we  examined. 

21501.  In  England  the  notion  is  that  the  governing  body  teaches  the  secretary,  and  not 
the  secretary  the  governing  body  ? — I beg  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  I left  the  society 
was  because  I thought  it  was  mismanaged,  as  my  letter  explains. 

i LoVhati  dTUiieS  °f  tlie  c°mrai*tee  of  accounts,  or  what  were  their  duties  in 

1849,  18o0,  and  18ol  l — I know  of  nothing  but  the  auditing  of  the  accounts. 

21503.  Are  there  any  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee of  accounts  r — I am  not  aware. 

21504.  Did  you  ever  see  any  ? — None. 

21 505.  If  I understand  you  aright,  you  declined  to  act  as  auditor  because  you  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were  audited  ? — I retired  principally  on 
account  of  the  general  mismanagement  of  the  society,  particularly  on  account  of  that 
last  case,  the  voting  of  a piece  of  plate  out  of  the  funds. 

■ °J:  Y.h!was  datB  of  transaction  ?— I do  not  know.  There  is  a report  drawn 

up  by  Mr.  Stubbs  and  myselt,  which  I would  like  to  have,  but  it  is  on  the  minutes  of  the  day 
21507.  Will  you  give  me  the  title  of  the  bool  which  I'now  hand  to  you?_Itis  entitled 
cash-book  commencing  April,  1843. 
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21508.  Will  you  read  the  entry  at  the  bottom  of  page  10  ? — 2nd  February,  under  the 
head  of  Santry — “ To  a service  of  plate  presented  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Lefroy,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gratuitous  services  in  imparting  scriptural  instruction  to  the  pupils  at 
the  Santry  institution,  £29.” 

21509.  Did  you.  object  to  that  ? — I did,  on  principle. 

21510.  And,  notwithstanding  you  objected  to  it,  as  auditor,  the  £29  was  granted? — 
It  did  not  come  before  me  as  auditor — it  came  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  society. 
It  came  before  the  Board,  where  they  first  arrange  matters ; and  it  was  put  from  the  chair 
to  the  vote  of  the  whole  Board,  and  I protested. 

21511.  Was  it  then  passed  and  audited? — I am  not  aware.  I left  before  the  time  the 
account  was  audited.  The  book  will  tell  when  it  was  audited,  and  by  whom.  I find,  on 
looking  over  the  book,  that  on  26th  of  May,  1854,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chichester  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blacker  audited  that  sum ; but  these  gentlemen  were  morally  justified  in  doing  so,  for 
it  was  carried  by  a majority  of 'the  Board.  It  was  an  item  in  the  account  for  which  they 
received  a receipt ; and  neither  of  these  gentlemen  might  have  been  present  when  that 
item  was  voted.  If  that  item  came  before  any  auditor,  he  would  have  merely  to  audit  so 
much  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

21512.  Have  you  any  other  objections  tostate  against  the  system  of  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  society  ? — No. 

21513.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  management  of 
the  society,  and  what  you  think  would  tend  to  reform  it  ? — I think  that  the  auditing  ought 
to  be  done  in  a public  office,  by  responsible  persons  who  were  men  of  business,  which, 
generally  speaking,  clergymen  are  not.  The  auditing  of  the  accounts  could  not  be  too 
strict  or  too  public. 

21514.  Do  you  not  think  a great  improvement  may  be  introduced  as  to  the  system  of 
keeping  the  accounts? — From  what  I have  heard  you  say  I think  there  might;  and 
probably,  if  it  was  known,  there  may  have  been  other  books  kept,  which  would  elucidate 
the  question. 

21515.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  them. 

21516.  Have  you  any  other  complaints  or  suggestions  to  make? — I would  rather  not  call 
them  complaints. 

21517.  Well,  then,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  society  ? — They  have  £80,000 
or  £100,000,  which  I think  might  be  made  great  use  of. 

21518.  How  would  you  appropriate  that  sum  of  money?— I think  it  would  be  better 
to  vote  it  to  some  well-known  institution,  or  to  the  support  of  parochial  schools  in  the 
country.  However,  I do  not  come  prepared  with  suggestions. 

2 15 1 9.  If  you  have  not  considered  the  question,  we  should  be  sorry  to  press  the  question  ? 
— I have  not  considered  that  topic ; but  I feel  the  society  ought  to  be  under  more  control, 
and  what  I call  really  an  abuse  is,  that  the  same  three  gentlemen— of  great  respectability, 

no  doubt should  periodically  visit  the  schools,  and  take  their  summer  excursions  at  the 

expense  of  the  Society.  The  inspection  is  very  desirable,  but  there  ought  to  be  a change : 
the  same  gentlemen  should  not  always  go  around — there  ought  to  be  some  new  blood 
infused  into  the  visitatorial  board.  Mr.  Ardill,  a very  respectable  gentleman,  also  goes 
around,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years ; and  then  individuals  like  me  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  schools,  having  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  except  at  our  own 
expense.  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement,  if  there  was  a change  made  in  the 
the  persons  who  take  the  summer  excursions.  I pressed  those  things  very  frequently  on 
the  committee  before  I left. 

21520.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  Commissioners  have  no  further  questions  to  put  to  you 
at  present;  and  if  at  a future  time,  they  desire  to  re-examine  you  on  this  subject,  they 
will  give  you  due  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so  ? — I wish  to  mention,  that  those  items 
which  I spoke  of,  I am  told  are  struck  out  of  the  account,  namely,  the  £250  and  the  £20 
a-year  ; but  I believe  the  £20  a-year  is  given  in  another  shape. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Incorporated  Society,  see  page  228.] 
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Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  sworn  and  examined. 

21521.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  are  registrar  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  ? — Registrar  and  inspector. 

21522.  When  were  you  appointed  ? — I received  my  salary  from  September,  1850,  but  I 
was  in  the  office  a month  or  six  weeks  before  that. 

21523.  Did  the  Board  at  that  time  lay  down  regulations,  prescribing  the  exact  nature  of 
the  duties  which  you  were  to  perform  ? — In  some  things  they  did,  and  in  some  things  they 
did  not.  . 

21524.  Did  they  furnish  you  with  a written  or  printed  code  of  regulations  t — Some  ot 
their  regulations  were  embodied  in  their  resolutions,  and  some  of  them  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  reports.  . 

21525.  Your  duties,  then,  are  of  two  kinds — one  having  relation  to  your  office  as  registrar, 
and  the  other  to  your  office  as  inspector.  Would  you  state  generally  the  nature  of  the 
duties  you  perform  as  registrar  ? — The  registrar’s  duties,  properly  so  called,  fall  upon  my 
deputy  more  than  upon  me.  My  duties  as  registrar  are  rather  to  make  payments,  to  attend 
the  Board,  and  manage  a considerable  portion  of  the  correspondence;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
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JWj™.  registrar's  duties  falls  on  ray  assistant ; because,  being  absent,  I could  not  perform  them. 
Tie  Govern,  or  tie  but  1 holP  hlm  as  lar  as  1 «»■>• 

Sotoohfo,,,!, it,  21526.  As  I understand  what  you  hare  said,  you  are  responsible  for  the  performance  of  a 

noon  iZmh “ " °f  ^duties,  and  the  nature  of  these  being  such  that  you  cannot  attend 

n'  personally  to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  throughout  the  entire  year,  in  your  absence,  the 

greater  portion  of  the  registrar's  duties  is  confided  to  your  assistant,  Mr.  Thorp.— Who 
is  the  officer  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  myself : he  is  called  assistant  registrar,  and  I am 
called  registrar ; but  it  is  only  a name,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  duties  is  connected  with  the  inspectorship. 

'21527.  You  are,  however,  held  responsible  for  all  the  duties  of  the  registrar  ?— Certainly, 
we  do  them  between  us  I am  not  talking  of  our  relationship  with  the  Board,  but  in  this 
respect  1 am  talking  of  the  practice ; the  Board  gives  us  duties  to  do,  and  they  do  not  care 
which  of  us  do  them. 

21528.  Independent  of  the  division  of  duties  between  you  and  Mr.  Thorp,  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  state  what  are  the  duties  of  the  registrar  as  a whole  ?— He  has  a very 
large  correspondence  to  manage,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Board,  attend  their  meet- 
ings, keep  the  minutes,  fulfil  their  orders,  keep  the  accounts,  fill  in  and  settle  the  papers ; 
he  is  also  custodee  of  the  records,  if  you  will ; but,  in  fact,  attending  the  Board  and  their 
orders  is  his  principal  duty. 

recollect  D°eS  ^ COm]?lete  the  accounfc  of  the  duty  of  the  registrar  ?— So  far  as  I 

21530.  Are  you  aware  of  any  rules  having  been  at  any  time  laid  down,  exactly  defining 
the  nature  of  the  registrar’s  duties  ?-I  think  you  will  find,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr 
La  Touche  some  rules.  Mr.  W oodward,  my  predecessor,  never  acted  on  them,  and  I never 
considered  them  as  applying  to  me ; to  manage  the  correspondence,  transmit  all  orders  of 
the  Board,  procure  drafts  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  take  charge  of  all  books,  constitute  the 
principal  duties;  and  they  are  performed  by  Mr.  Thorp. 

21531.  Mr.  Stephens.  What  are  your  duties,  independent  of  Mr.  Thorp?— I was  goin" 
to  say  they  are  closely  connected,  but  in  one  particular,  I always  act  irrespective  of  him:  I 
make  all  the  payments. 

21532.  [Secretary.— This  is  the  minute  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Governors  of 
Lrasmus  Smith,  passed  at  a meeting  held  8th  of  November,  1830  : 

“ Resolved— That  the  following  sketch  of  the  duties  of  the  registrar,  the  amount  of 
salary  to  be  allocated  to  him,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  to  be  required  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  be  submitted  to  the  next  general  Board. 

(.  “duties  of  the  registrar. 

° SeUpply  a r°01?  f<®  tlie  meetinf  of  the  Governors,  and  the  standing  committee,  and 
to  issue  summonses  for  the  same,  and  to  keep  a messenger  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 

cojde^of  them  in’a  journal^  C°mmi“e°’  ‘°  bte  proceedings,  and  to  enter  fair 

condderIth>nVe  commmlications  Messed  to  the  Governors,  and  submit  them  for 

all  totaXelfby  1’ Boari6  re5PeCti™  ^ °0nCemed'  ^ *°  Wrile  aad  Wd 

“To  procure  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  signed  by  the  Governors,  for  the  payment 
of  the  several  demands  upon  the  Board,  and  to  produce  receipts  for  the  same  from  the 

SnnTtrittffie6 tak  "“*  me’,li'ag  °f  ‘h°  W T°  keeP  a dobtor  “d  “editor 
X,  “5°  ta ¥ of  a]1  boo1ts.  papers,  registries,  and  other  documents  belonging  to  the 

reqnfred  S°  ‘U'ranSGd  “ *°  be  readJf”  immediate  productiol,  when 

“ 'Phe  salary  of  the  registrar  to  he  £200  per  annum, 
the'smn™  £2*000  Si,e”  ^ P0rfol'm™ce  of  ‘he  duties  of  the  office  in 

“John  Pomeroy,  Chairman.”] 

..  I, !3'  Kev'  Graves— Is  that  rule  with  regard  to  the  registrar  still  in  force0— Not 

as  to  the  room  inasmuch  as  the  Governors  have  taken  a house  of  their  own  • I live  in 
their  house  and  not  they  in  mine.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  rule,  I always  summon  the  com 
mittees,  and  I have  taken  on  myself,  more  particularly,  to  611  up  the  proceedings  in  the 
Si°  Thorp? ’ 16  “dwr,tag  may  "*  occasi3nalIy  he  mine,  but  ^variably  it  is  mine  or 

M2 IS?4'-  Is  dlis  di™ion  ef  duty  a mere  matter  of  private  airanoement  between  you  and 
Mr.  Thorp,  or  has  it  been  so  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Governors  ?— Well  it  is  /matter 
of  anangement;  we  help  one  another  as  best  we  can.  Whatever  I think  i's  hoot  ho  rlnoa 

“rr  he  thinkS  ieSt  1 d0-  There  is  a part  of 

occtrfonalty0  ^ ***  * messm^  ha™  a “errant  whom  I send  on  Board  messages 

rated0**' The  *•  performance  of  the  duties  just  enume- 

rated  The  Board  nevei  put  those  rules  before  me,  but  these  things  I have  been  doin«- 
since  I was  appointed ; Lcertamly  hold  myself  responsible.  I was  awfre  of  those  rffies  Zd 
saw  those  rules,  but  I did  not  recollect  what  they  were.  ' “ 
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21537.  The  next  rule  is,  to  receive  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Governors,  and  Dublin. 
to  submit  them  for  consideration  ? — I certainly  do  that.  r/  Governors  of  the. 

21538.  And  hold  yourself  responsible? — And  Mr.  Thorp  I hold  equally  responsible  in  Schools foundcil by 
my  absence.  I go  through  the  letters,  for  I am  generally  in  the  office  before  he  is.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

21539-  The  third  rule  is,  “ To  transmit  all  orders  to  the  respective  parties  concerned,  and  Rev.  II.  Hamilton, 
to  write  and  forward  all  letters  directed  by  the  Board”  ?— That  is  carried  out  by  us  both 
indifferently,  as  the  case  may  be. 

21540.  How  is  the  responsibility  divided  ; does  the  responsibility  rest  with  you  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty? — I think  equally.  I have  a very  large  correspondence  with  the 
clergy,  and  he  corresponds  with  the  agents  and  men  of  business.  Mr.  Thorp  generally 
corresponds  with  the  agents  and  men  of  business. 

21541.  And  have  there  been  no  regulations  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  duty  made 
by  the  Board? — No  ; we  fall  into  them  naturally  ourselves. 

21542.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  that  rule  which  I have  just  read? — 

It  is  carried  out  by  us  both.  ' 

21543.  And  is  the  responsibility  devolving  on  both  equal? — Quite  equal. 

21544.  In  case  of  any  part  of  the  correspondence  being  left  unattended  to,  upon  whom 
would  the  blame  of  negligence  fall  ? — I do  not  think  such  a case  has  occurred. 

21545.  Supposing  it  were  to  occur? — On  one  occasion  we  did  make  a mistake,  but  the 
blame  was  left  on  me,  inasmuch  as  a certain  letter 

21546.  If  letters  were  not  written  that  ought  to  have  been  written,  on  whom  would  the 
blame  rest? — On  both  parties. 

21547.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  offices? — There  is  a great 
difference ; I hold  the  money,  I am  security  for  the  money,  but  Mr.  Thorp  keeps  the 
accounts.  I cannot  make  an  entry  without  him,  or  he  make  a payment  without  me.  I am 
absent  four  or  five  months  in  the  year. 

21548.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — We  are  quite  aware  of  that;  our  only  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  you  have  to  discharge,  and  the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility you  have  incurred? — I think  it  rests  on  us  equally.  I do  not  recollect  any  case  in 
which  the  Governors  found  fault  with  us  for  not  having  forwarded  the  letters  they  required. 

21549.  However,  the  responsibility  as  regards  the  accounts  is  greater  in  your  case  than 
in  Mr.  Thorp’s,  inasmuch  as  you  give  the  security? — Oh,  yes,  I give  my  security. 

21550.  [Sucre tar//. — The  next  rule  is,  to  procure  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  signed 
by  the  Governors,  for  the  payment  of  the  several  demands  upon  the  Board,  and  to  produce 
receipts  for  the  same  from  the  respective  parties  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.] 

21551.  That  is  not  exactly  done,  because  it  is  all  the  one  account;  but  I receive  the 
cheques,  and  lodge  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

21552.  Are  the  payments  made  by  drafts  signed  by  the  Governors? — The  payments  are 
made  by  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors. 

21553.  On  whom  devolves  the  responsibility  at  present  of  complying  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  just  read  ? — As  to  the  money,  on  me ; and  as  to  the  accounts,  on  Mr.  Thorp  ; 
but  I ask  Dr.  Graves  to  read  the  rule  again,  in  order  that  I may  have  an  opportunity  of 
stating  whether  it  is  exactly  complied  with. 

21554.  “To  procure  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  signed  by  the  Governors,  for  the 
payment  of  the  several  demands  upon  the  Board  ?” — That  is  done. 

21555.  “And  to  produce  receipts  for  these  sums  from  the  respective  parties  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board?-’ — That  is  not  done,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  thrown  into  the  general 
account.  You  had  the  accounts  before  you,  and  saw  the  whole  system. 

21556.  Does  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  done  rest  with  you  ? — The  money  part  ot 
the  responsibility  rests  with  me  decidedly,  inasmuch  as  the  money  is  all  lodged  in  my  name. 

21557.  Can  you  point  to  any  minute  of  the  Board  rescinding  that  resolution? — I cannot  ; 
but  I can  account  for  its  being  virtually  rescinded— the  payments  have  become  so  large  and 
so  many,  that  it  would,  if  practised,  take  the  whole  time  of  every  meeting.  Large  payments 
are  made  in  May  and  November,  when  we  pay  for  110  schools ; therefore,  it  could  not  be 


carried  out,  I suppose.  . , , . 0 T i 

21558.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  alteration  of  the  resolution  ! — i Know 
nothing  of  it.  I only  know  the  practice  when  I was  appointed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  out,  which,  I think,  is  a sufficient  answer.  . . 

21559.  Mr.  Stephens You  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  minute  ot 

the  8th  of  November,  1830.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the  payments  of  the  Glare-street 
Board  are  made  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  minute  of  the  8th  of  November,  loot) 

I never  heard  of  the  practice  of  the  Glare-street  Board  until  this  minute,  except  that  1 saw 
something  relating  to  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kyle’s  evidence  the  other  day.  I rather- think 
that  Dr.  Kyle’s  evidence  went  to  this : that  the  Glare-street  Board  paid  by  separate 
cheques,  and  signed  separate  cheques.  Now,  we  having  small  sums  to  deal  with,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  that  could  not  be  done  by  our  Board.  . ..  ■ . . 

21560.  Why  does  the  smallness  of  the  cheques  prevent  the  by-laws  or  minute  trom  being 
carried  out  ?— The  number  of  signatures  it  would  require.  Each  of  the  Governors  would 
have  to  sign  them  three  times  each.  I am  merely  giving  my  opinion  why  that  rule  has 
not  been  acted  upon.  I know  nothing  of  any  rules  except  ii  .few  that  were  laid  down, 
with  regard  to  the  payment,  when  I was  appointed.  ... « Tt  „„„ 

21561.  Mr.  LaToucho  is  not  named  in  this  sketch  of  the  duties  of  registiar  .—It  was 


made  on  Mr.  La  Touche’s  appointment,  1 think.  ■ - • 

21562.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  imagine  the  rules  and- regulations  which  weie 
laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  registrar  generally,  expired  on  the  death  oiittr.  La  louche. 
Yol.II.  . . ‘ . “ 
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Dublin.  —I  do  not  know— they  never  were  brought  before  me  except  by  yourself,  and  as  I look  at 

Schools  founded  by  Jlobd.lt  1 understand  you  aright,  your  position  is  this:  there  are  written  directions  for 

Esq~  the  registrar,  and  then  there  is  a practice  inconsistent  with  those  written  directions  ?— If 
Kcv.  H.  Hamilton,  the  statute  law  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  law,  I should  say  that  is  the  case. 

21564.  But  common  law  does  not  repeal  statute  law?— I do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  the  law. 
21565.  The  common  law  preceded  the  statute  law? — The  practice  of  the  court  is  some- 
times quoted  against  the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  I may  say  this:  these  rules  were  never 
brought  before  me  by  the  Governors,  nor  would  1 have  any  knowledge  of  them  until  I came 
into  this  room,  except  for  a matter  which  occurred  with  the  Governors  some  years  ago,  and 
which  I had  to  look  through  the  books  for ; but  they  were  never  brought  before  me  as  a part 
■ of  my  duties. 

. 21566.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  their  existence?— I cannot  tell;  I had  some 
time  to  spare,  and  I looked  over  the  books,  and  saw  them  casually. 

21567.  Is  it  lately  that  you  became  acquainted  with  their  existence  ?— I should  say 
about  three  years  ago,  if  I recollect. 

21568.  [ Secretary — The  next  rule  is  to  keep  a debtor  and  creditor  account  with  the  bank.] 
21569.  That  is  done  by  the  bank  pass-book. 

21570.  By  whom?— The  bank,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  bank-book,  Mr.  Thorp,  and  I ; 
and  we  get  it  made  up  before  every  meeting  of  the  G overnors,  to  show  the  state  of  our  affairs.  ’ 
21571.  Will  you  produce  the  book? — I have  not  it  here. 

21572.  When  will  you  have  it  ? — I do  not  know.  I rather -think  it  is  one  of  the  books 
returned. 

21573.  Am  I distinctly  to  understand  that,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  to  31st  January, 
1854,  a regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  was  kept  with  the  bank,  in  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  the  standing  committee,  8th  November,  1854? — I understand  you 
perfectly,  but  I do  not  see  that  I can  quite  answer  that  question.  I say  the  pass-book 
was  kept,  and  I believe  there  is  a place  open  in  the  ledger ; but  I am  not  the  accountant 
in  the  office,  and,  therefore,  I do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question  further. 

21574.  Can  you  not  give  a direct  answer  to  my  question?— I cannot  do  it;  I would 
rather  not ; but  still  I state  that  the  bank  pass-book  answers  that  description ; but  you 
must  recollect  I am  not  an  accountant. 

21575.  Who  can  give  the  information  ?— Mr.  Thorp,  better  than  I can.  The  whole 
question  is  before  the  Governors,  and  I think  you  will  find  you  will  get  an  answer  from 
them.  They  have  been  considering  the  question  of  the  accounts,  as  you  know,  very  closely; 
and  I think  I gave  a fair  answer,  and  a very  satisfactory  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  questioned 
on  the  accounts.  I leave  that  to  the  Governors. 

21576.  But  you  told  us  that  part  of  the  duties  of  your  office  was  keeping  the  accounts, 
and  then  when  we  ask  you  a question  respecting  the  accounts,  you  refer  to  some  one 
£rSe  ™ 1 Said  keeping  money.  I think  you  will  find  I said  I kept  the  money,  and 
Mr.  Thorp,  the  accounts.  I do  not  keep  the  accounts  of  the  office. 

21577.  I understood  the  treasurer  to  state,  when  under  examination,  the  other  day,  that 
the  Governors  held  you  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  ? — I never  did  so  ; you  must 
have  misunderstood  him. 

21578.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  you  cannot  state  in  what  way  you  kept  your 
account  with  the  bank,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  to  31st  of  December,  1854  ?— There 
is  my  account  with  the  bank  since  I was  appointed  registrar.  [Book  handed  in.] 

. 21579.  Do  you  put  this  book  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  you  kept  your  accounts 
m accordance  with  the  rules  ? — I put  it  in,  and  it  is  for  you  to  see  whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  or  not. 

21580.  Bev.  Dr.  Graves — Do  you  say  whether  the  rule  is  complied  with? — So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is. 

21581.  [Secretary — The  rule  is  to  keep  a debtor  and  creditor  account  with  the  bank  1 
21582.  That  is  Mr.  Thorp’s  duty,  not  mine. 

21583.  [ Secretary . — The  next  rule  is  to  take  charge  of  all  books,  papers,  “registries,” 
and  other  documents,  belonging  to  the  Board,  and  to  have  them  so  arranged  as  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  production,  when  required.] 

21584.  That  is  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Mr.  Thorp  generally  undertakes  the 
arrangement  of  the  papers ; but  the  custody  of  the  books  is  with  me,  inasmuch  as  I live 
in  the  house. 

21585.  Mr.  Stephens. — By  whom  was  Mr.  Thorp  appointed? — By  the  Governors,  at 
the  same  time  that  I was.  From  an  early  period  of  life,  he  assisted  Mr.  Woodward,  the 
late  registrar,  who,  not  being  able  to  discharge  the  duties  fully,  employed  Mr.  Thorp,  and 
in  that  way  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Board  which,  I believe,  no  other 
person  living  has;  and  then  when  Mr.  Woodward  resigned,  I was  appointed  registrar  and 
inspector,  and  Mr;  Thorp  was  appointed  my  assistant. 

21586.  He  was  merely  the  assistant  of  the  former  registrar  ? — Yes;  you  will  find  Mr. 
Thorp’s  handwriting  very  far  back  in  the  books.  There  was  something  the  matter  with 
one  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  hands,  and  he  employed  Mr.  Thorp  to  write  for  him. 

21587.  Did  you  give  any  security? — One  thousand  pounds  myself,  and  two  others  in 
one  thousand  pounds  each. 

21588.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  absent  a considerable  portion  of  every  year  from  the 
office  ?— During  that  time  the  management  of  the  affairs  devolves  entirely  upon  Mr.  Thorp. 

21589.  Did  Mr.  Thorp  give  any  security  ?— No.  I will  give  an  explanation  of  that,  if 
you  please.  The  heavy  payments  are  made  on  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November.  At 
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these  periods  I always  manage  to  be  present;  therefore  very  little  money  transactions  go  Dublin. 
on  in  my  absence.  Mr.  Thorp  sometimes  sends  a blank  cheque  to  the  country,  and  I send  The  Gd~~rs  of  lhe 
it  up  filled ; but  this  occurs  very  seldom.  _ _ Schools  founded  by 

21590.  Are  there  any  rules  or  by-laws  defining  the  duties  of  the  assistant-registrar? — I Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
think  not.  I never  saw  any.  _ . Eev-  H-  Hamilton. 

21591.  Have  you  any  direct  authority  over  Mr.  Thorp? — No;  I would  not  exercise  it 
if  I had,  for  he  understands  the  duties  better  than  I do. 

21592.  Have  you  any  power  or  authority  to  discharge  Mr.  Thorp? — Certainly  not.  He 
is  as  much  appointed  by  the  Board  as  I am ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  answer  a question  that 
never  arose. 

21593.  [Secretary— This  is  the  minute  of  the  standing  committee,  19th  July,  1850, 
with  respect  to  the  offices  of  registrar  and  inspector  “ That  the  offices  of  registrar  and 
inspector  of  schools  be  united ; that  the  salary  be£l  7 0,  which  is  to  include  travelling  expenses. 

The  registrar  to  have  apartments  in  the  house  of  the  Governors,  but  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary attendance  on  Board  and  for  messenger.  That  a clerk  be  appointed,  at  a salary  of 
£80  per  annum.  That  the  arrangements  incident  to  these  arrangements  be  made  by  the 

committee.  . , „ , , ,,  , ,.  , . 

“ That  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  be  acquainted  of  the  vacancy,  and  that  his  making- 
application  be  suggested  to  him,  if  the  appointment  would  be  likely  to  suit  him  ; and  that 
the  clerkship  be  offered  to  Mr.  Thorp."] 

21594.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— I think  1 understand  you  to  say  there  are  no  orders  made  by 
the  Governors  rescinding  the  rules  that  have  been  just  read  ? — These  rules  were  made  in 
1830  ; what  orders  may  have  been  made  since  I am  not  aware.  They  were  never  given  to 
me  as  my  duties.  , „ .., 

21595.  Did  you  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  what  your  duties  were  by  reference  to  the 
minute  books?— I did  not.  I learned  my  duties  from  the  practice  of  my  predecessors,  likq 
Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Woodward,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  books. 

21596  How  is  the  Board  constituted? — Seven  ex-officio  Governors,  four  belonging  to 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  the  rest  are  self-elected ; but  on  a vacancy,  the  remaining 
Governors  fill  it  up. 

21597.  What  is  the  total  number  ?— Twenty-six. 

21598.  Do  the  ex-officio  Governors  attend  regularly? — No. 

21599.  What  has  been  the  average  attendance  of  the  Governors  since  the  1st  of  January, 

1854?— The  books  will  show  that.  • . . . - 

21600  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  complete  for  the  Commissioners  a return  of  the 
attendance  of  the  Governors,  in  continuation  of  the  Parliamentary  return  which  was  made  out. 

21601.  Are  the  Governors  who  absent  themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the  Board  for 
two  years  together  removed,  in  consequence  of  their  non-attendance  ?— They  are  not. 

Lord  Erne,  who  did  not  attend  for  many  years,  came  and  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the 
Governors  did  not  accept  it. 

21602.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  Governors  have  been  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  for  the  last  two  years  ?— If  I had  the  list  I could  say.  _ . . .. 

21603.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  add  that  to  the  return  just  asked  for.  W hat  is  the 
general  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at  a meeting  of  a Board  of  Governors  ?— Do  you 
mean  a meeting  of  the  general  Board,  or  of  the  committee  ? 

21604.  I said  the  general  Board?— The  business  is  generally  formal,  legal  matters,  such 
as  sealing  leases,  making  the  appointments  of  masters,  discussing  any  important  questions 
reserved  for  them  by  the  committee.  _ _ _ _ „ . 

21605.  Are  the  law  agents  always  present  at  the  general  Board? — Mr.  Fetherstone  is 
seldom  absent  from  either  the  committee  or  the  general  Board.  I do  not  know  that  he 
was  absent  more  than  once  or  twice.  ,,  , , 

21606.  Is  his  presence  required  as  a rule?— Oh,  certainly,  and  the  rule  very  seldom  broken. 

2 1 607.  He  attends  professionally  as  a solicitor : is  he  paid  for  Ins  attendance  . Be  is ; 
and  he  gets  notice  with  the  rest  also.  , , , , 

21608  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at  each 
meeting  of  the  standing  committee  ?— The  first  portion  of  the  meeting  is  devoted  to 
matters  regarding  the  estates,  then  all  matters  regarding  the  grammar  schools,  then  matters 
regarding  the  English  schools,  and  lastly,  signing  the  cheques. 

21609  What  proportion  of  the  time  of  each  meeting  of  the  standing  committee  would 

you  say,  in  general,  is  devoted  to  these  different  parts  of  business  ?—^  hen  I was  first 
appointed  the  estates  question  was  every  thing,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  get  into  the  other 
business.  Now  the  estates  question  passes  as  a matter  of  course.  The  Govei^rs  have 
now  a great  deal  more  time  for  the  schools  than  they  used  to  have,  from  the  difficulty  of 
managing  the  estates  being  over.  . , . . , 

21610?  Is  it  not  necessary  still  for  the  standing  committee  to  devote  a good  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  claims  made  by  tenants  for abatements?— Vevj 
devoted  to  .that  particular  question,  as  such  questions  hardly  come  on  since  the  times  have 
mended  ; hut  when  they  do,  they  are  considered  by  the  committee.  .... 

21611.  The  gentlemen  who  take  part  m tne  business  of  the  standing  committee  are 
regular  in  their  attendance  ? — Yes.  . , - . f r„._ 

21612.  There  is,  therefore  a continuity  m the  transactions  of  the  business  of  the  Gover- 
nors  f — Mr.  Fetherstone  being  present  adds  very  much  to  ‘hat 

21613.  Has  Mr.  Fetherstone  the  power  to  vote  on  any  question?— He  is  only  present 

the  time  of  the  standing  committee  is  generally  devoted  to 

Voi.  II. 
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Dpbum.  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  grammar  schools? — Frequently  Ion"  letters 
The  Governors  of  the  wlU  come  from  masters,  which  require  a great  deal  of  consideration. 

216 lo'  1 sPealc,  a®  a whole?— It.  is  impossible  to  say ; every  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
Rasmus  bmth.  Esq  engages  a great  deal  of  attention. 

Rev.  IT.  Hamilton.  *21616.  What  proportion  of  time  would  you  say  is  given  in  general  to  the  consideration 
of  the  correspondence  and  business'  relating  to  the  English  schools  ?— Latterly  they  have 
become  heavy,  but  formerly  it  was  quite  different. 

216n  Does  that  subject  engross  more  of  the  attention  of  the  standing  committee  than 
any  other.— At  present,  more  questions  arise  upon  it;  but  some  years  ago,  more  questions 
arose  on  the  estates.  t 1 

21618.  Do  the  English  schools  occupy  the  attention  of  the  standing  committee  more  than 
the  grammar  schools  ? — The  questions  which  arise  on  them  are  nearly  two  to  one. 

11619.  Do  you  think  they  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  in  that  proportion  ? I would 

say  they  do.  1 

21620.  Would  you  state  what  was  the  original  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  this  chari- 
table foundation? — I he  three  schools  on  his  estates. 

21621.  I speak  of  the  original  intention? — The  three  grammar  schools? 

21622.  I wish  you  to  answer  me  some  questions  from  the  charter? I am  not  a iud"e  of 

the  charter,  nor  do  I understand  it.  ° 

21623.  Dr.  Andreivs — You  are  not  asked  to  construe  the  charter?— I never  took  the 
charter  as  a guide  to  any  thing — I always  look  how  things  arc  at  present. 

21624.  Rev.  Dr.  Craves. — 1 am  not  going  to  propose  any  legal  question  to  you  upon  the 
askin"UC^10n  °f  a SU’Sle  c ausc  in  the  ckarter  ?— • I did  not  understand  you,  my  object  in 

21625.  I mean  only  to  ask  such  questions  relative  to  the  charter,  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existing  practice  of  the  Governors  ? — I will  answer  as 
well  as  I can. 


21626.  Would  you  be  s 
William  IY.  ? 


good  as  to  read  the  first  clause  of  the  charter  ?— Charles  II.,  or 


216_T.  The  charter  of  King  Charles  II — “ To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come 
greeting.  . TV  hereas,  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  did  heretofore  intend  to  erect  five  grammar 
schools  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  endow  the  same  with  convenient  maintenance 
for  schoolmasters,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  education  of  children  at  the  university 
be  brought  up  at  the  same  schools,  and  for  several  other  charitable  uses.” 

2162S.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  original  intention  was  to  erect  five  grammar  schools  • 
bow  many  grammar  schools  are  endowed  under  this  charter  ? — Only  three. 

21629.  How  many  grammar  schools  are  at  present  in  operation?— Four;  one  was  added 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

. 2163°-  Do  you  know  where  the  Governors  first  established  their  English  schools  ?— It  is 
m the  books  The  first  English  school  was  established  in  the  Island  of  Valencia.  The 
oldest  English  school  now  in  existence,  which  was  established  in  1790,  is  at  Tarbert;  but 
the  Valencia  school  has  been  done  away  with. 

21631.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  the  history  of  the  English  schools  ? If  you  look  to 

the  Commissioners’  Report  of  1809-12,  you  will  find  it  there  stated,  that  the  Governors 
had  large  funds  at  their  disposal  at  that  time ; and  that  it  was  proposed  to  establish  English 
schools  ah  over  the  country.  The  Commissioners  said  they  highly  approved  of  that  inten- 
tion and  the  Governors  and  Commissioners  agreed  that  the  surplus  funds  should  be  spent 
111  1 think,  at  that  time  there  were  about  six  English  schools  in  existence. 

21632.  I here  were  then  four  English  schools,— one  in  Dublin,  one  at  Nenagh,  one  at 
larbert,  and  one  at  Templederiy  ?— They  did  establish  English  schools  all  over  the  country 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners.  “ ’ 

21633.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  funds  expended  on  the  establishment  of  these 
Jj'oi co i t j 8 ' “ y°u  *°°k  t0  these  returns;  they  are  as  near  as  I can  go  to  it. 

S1pe‘?k  of,the  salaries  of  the  masters— the  annual  payments  on  account 
ot  the  English  schools,  but  the  capital  expended  on  the  first  foundation  of  them  ?_ I have 
no  way  of  knowing  it. 

21635.  Look  to  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  of  15th  June,  1812?— I never  saw 
this  minute  until  now. 

21636.  Read  it?— “ Your  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  there  have  been  several 
applications  for  new  schools,  the  consideration  of  some  of  which  have  been  latterly  post- 
poned, as  they  thought  it  their  duty  previously  to  apprize  the  Board  of  the  state  of  the 
grants  already  made;  and  also  of  the  funds,  of  which  they  have  directed  the  registrar  to 
make  the  annexed  : — ° 


To  62  schools  at  £300, 

„ 2 „ 400, 

„ 1 „ 450, 

„ 8 „ 600, 

„ 1 „ 750, 

„ 1 „ 975, 

„ Amount  of  building  a schoolhousc  in  St.  Mark's  Parish, 

„ Amount  of  building  a school  at  Galway, 

,,  Amount  of  building  five  schools,  recommended  by  standing 
committee,  ... 

Making  a gross  total  of 


£18,600 

800 

450 

4,800 

750 

975 

2,500 

8.300 

2.300 
£39,475.” 
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21637.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  statement  conveys  an  accurate  repre-  Dublin. 

sentation  of  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  establishment  of  those  English  schools  ? . 

I had  no  knowledge  of  that  statement  until  this  moment.  I am  sure  the  document  to  which  Tt]GTf,orsd°{ ^ ,the 
you  referred  is  authentic  and  right;  but  I may  mention  another  point — my  recollection  Eramtts  Smith,  jdq. 
of  the  minutes  goes  to  this,  that  where  the  Governors  give  a sum  of  money,  they  expect  Kev.  H.  Hamilton, 
the  landlord  to  give  an  equal  sum. 

. 21638.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  exact  number  of  English  schools  at  present  in  opera- 
tion ? — I do ; I made  a memorandum  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this  before  I came 
here.  There  are  now  in  operation  eighty-five  boys’  or  mixed  English  schools ; and  twenty- 
eight  girls’  English  schools,  making  a total  of  113.  Promises  for  the  establishment  of  four 
boys’  schools,  and  two  girls’  schools  have  been  made,  which  are  still  in  abeyance,  making 
a total  of  119.  There  are  113  in  operation,  and  six  promises. 

21639.  I find  in  the  minutes  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  18th  of  June,  1821,  that 
there  were  then  seventy-nine  English  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board.  Are 
you  aware  whether  many  schools  which  had  been  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  have  been  discontinued.  Have  you  any  record,  or  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  schools  that  have  been  discontinued  ? — Three  schools  have  been  discontinued  in 
my  recollection.  When  I say  three,  one  of  them  was  a double  school — the  school  at 
Rathmore  and  the  school  of  Donadea,  a boys’  and  girls’  school,  where  the  landlord 
infringed  on  the  order  of  the  Governors  by  allowing  a glebe  house  to  be  built  near  the 
site  on  which  the  school  was  built.  A boys’  and  girls’  school  only  counts  one  with  me, 
because  I inspect  thep  on  the  same  day ; but  in  the  return  to  the  Governors,  they  count 
two. 

21640.  Could  you  state  now  what  is  the  number  of  pupils  returned  as  educated  in  the 
four  grammar  schools  which  you  mentioned  just  now  ? — It  is  on  the  books,  last  November. 

21641.  Can  you,  from  any  minute-book,  answer  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  receiving 
education  in  the  English  schools  ? — I have  brought  an  extract  with  me,  from  which  I can 
furnish  you  with  the  information.  On  the  1st  of  November,  the  number  of  children 
educated  in  these  schools  was  5,3S0. 

21642.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  the 
grammar  schools,  as  appears  by  the  last  school  return? — In  Drogheda  grammar  school 
there  were  fifty- eight  pupils,  of  whom  eighteen  were  boarders,  and  six  free ; in  Galway, 
no  boarders,  day  pupils,  twenty-eight,  of  which  eight  were  free  (there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  free  pupils  lately) ; Tipperary,  no  boarders,  twenty-one  day  pupils,  of  whom  six 
were  free  ; Ennis,  thirty-four  boarders,  and  twenty  day  scholars,  of  whom  nine  were  free. 

21643.  Then  the  total  number  in  the  grammar  schools,  at  the  date  of  the  late  return, 
was  161  ? — Yes. 

21644.  What  instructions  are  given  to  the  masters  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
return  the  numbers  ? Do  the  returns  represent  the  number  of  scholars  present  upon  a 
particular  day,  or  do  they  represent  the  averages? — The  number  of  pupils,  I should  say, 
on  the  roll,  the  31st  of  October  and  30th  of  April. 

21645.  But  do  they  represent  the  actual  average  attendance  ? — In  the  grammar  schools 
the  average  is  very  much  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

21646.  But  the  average  attendance  must  differ  considerably  from  the  total  number  on  the 
roll  in  the  English  schools,  which  of  course  is  large.  The  difference  may  not  be  so  great  in 
the  grammar  schools. 

21647.  The  Board  have  taken  measures  to  encourage  a diligent  attendance  on  the  English 
schools  ; will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  nature  of  it  ? — 1 have  brought  two  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  I will  hand  in,  if  you  please.  There  is  the  circular,  and  there 
is  the  list  which  each  master  tots  up  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

21648.  The  Governors  have  resolved  to  grant  premiums  in  money,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  premium  to  every  ten  pupils;  10s.  is  the  highest  sum,  2s.  6 d.  the  lowest  amount 
awarded : and  no  pupil  to  be  entitled  to  a premium  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  school  has  been  open.  This 
regulation  was  made  the  27th  December,  1853,  the  plan  has,  therefore,  been  in  operation 
nearly  two  years ; can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  amount  of  premiums  have 
been  awarded  ? — 1 should  say,  that  if  there  arc  150  scholars  in  the  schools,  on  an  average, 
fifty  obtain  them  ; but  that  is  only  a rough  guess. 

21649.  The  plan  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  you  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  produced  any  considerable  effect  ? — I tell  you  the  effect  it  has  produced : 
that  the  best  boy  furnished  at  the  inspection  is  the  one  tvlio  gels  the  Governors’  premiums. 

I generally  ask,  at  each  inspection,  about  this  matter,  and  I find  the  best  attendant  the 
best  answerer. 

21650.  What  is  the  code  of  rules  in  force  for  the  management  of  the  grammar  schools? 

— I do  not  think  there  is  any.  Mr.  Barlow  made  a return  upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
charter,  and  how  far  they  have  been  acted  on ; but  there  is  no  regular  code  of  rules  for 
the  grammar  schools. 

21651.  One  of  the  rules,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  is  to  the  following  effect:  “Also 
the  said  masters  shall  duly,  once  every  week — on  each  Lord’s  Day — catechise  their  scholars, 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  make  use  of  the  catechism  set  out  by  the  late  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  James  Ussher,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord  Brimate  of  all  Ireland;  and 
shall  spend  some  time  in  expounding  some  part  thereof  unto  them.”  Is  that  rule  in 
force? — No  ; I believe  Archbishop  Ussher’s  catechism  is  not  printed,  except  in  his  works, 
published  by  Dr.  Elrington. 
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Dublin.  21652.  What  rules  are  enforced  with  reference  to  the  communication  of  religious 

instruction  in  the  grammar  schools? — I do  not  think  the  Governors  ever  asked  the 

Schookfounded  LjC  question.  I think,  having  appointed  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  the  masters, 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  they  have  left  it  very  much  in  their  hands.  1 do  not  think  there  are  any  rules  laid  down 
liev.  H.  Hamilton,  for  them. 

2 i 653. 1 have 'placed  in  your  hands  a document  of  which  I would  thank  you  to  read  the 
title  ? — “ Rules,  &c.,  extracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  approved  of  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1835.”  I 
never  saw  those  rules  until  I saw  them  in  Mr.  Thorp’s  hand,  when  he  found  them  out  by 
the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  the  other  day. 

21654.  Do  you  know  whether  these  rules  were  ever  printed? — I do  not. 

21655.  Do  you  know  are  they  still  in  force,  or  have  they  been  superseded  by  any  later 
code  of  rules  ? — I do  not  think  the  present  masters  know  any  thing  about  them.  I have 
never  been  talking  to  a master  that  ever  heard  of  them. 

21656.  Those  rules,  as  it  appears  by  a letter  of  yours,  dated  21st  December,  1855,  have 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors;  and  you 
also  state  that  these  rules  and  bye-laws  have  been  carefully  considered  by  Mr.  Barlow. 
He  has  furnished  a memorandum  with  reference  to  them,  and  he  says  that,  as  to  rules  No. 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  he  believes  they  are  in  force. 

21657-  The  following  ai-e  the  rules : — 

“ 1st.  That  prayers  be  read  morning  and  evening  in  each  of  the  said  schools,  by  the 
master  or  usher,  out  of  the  liturgy  by  law  established,  at  which  every  youth  shall  be  obliged 
duly  to  attend. 

“ 2nd.  That  every  youth  educated  in  the  said  schools  shall  be  instructed  by  the  master 
or  usher  in  Doctor  "Mann’s  Catechism;  and  upon  Sundays  publicly  examined  in  the  same 
in  the  church. 

“ 3rd.  That  every  person  educated  in  the  said  schools  shall  duly  attend  the  public  service 
in  the  parish  church,  where  each  school  is  situated,  every  Lord’s  Day,  and  such  other  time 
as  the  master  or  usher  shall  appoint ; and  upon  neglect  thereof,  after  due  admonishment, 
to  be  expelled  the  said  schools. 

“ 4th.  That  every  person  so  educated,  when  he  is  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  aforesaid 
catechism,  shall  be  brought  by  the  master  or  usher  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed.” 

21658.  Mr.  Barlow  says  he  believes  these  rules  are  in  force? — I should  say  that  some  of 
them  are  not.  I cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I believe  so. 

21659.  Did  the  Governors  take  any  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  or  not? — I do 
not  think  the  Governors  knew  of  their  existence  until  they  were  discovered  now. 

21660.  Did  you  give  me  to  understand  that  the  Governors  left  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  grammar-schools  to  the  discretion  of  the  masters? — I think  very  much  so. 

21661.  With  regard  to  both  boarders  and  day-scholars? — Yes. 

21662.  Are  Roman  Catholic  pupils  received  into  any  of  the  grammar  schools  ? — There  are. 

2 1 663.  Has  that  fact  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Governors  ? — I never  knew  of 
it.  The  Governors  admitted  a boy  the  other  day ; and  I was  told  afterwards,  in  Galway, 
after  his  admission,  he  was  a Catholic. 

21664.  Have  not  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  been  obliged,  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  to  make  returns  specifying  the  religion  of  the  pupils  educated  in  them  ?— I never 
saw  them. 

21665.  At  present  the  returns  made  by  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  do  not 
indicate  whether  any  of  the  pupils  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of  any  other 
denomination  differing  from  the  Established  Church  ? — Certainly  not. 

21666.  And  no  rules  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  pupils  who 
are  of  different  denominations  ? — I think  every  master  acts  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

21667.  [ Secretary — In  the  grammar-schools  in  1826,  there  were  twenty-three  Protestants, 
and  twenty-one  Roman  Catholics.] 

21668.  Probably  that  return  was  not  made  to  the  Governors,  but  to  the  Commissioners. 

21669-  [Secretary. — In  Galway  there  were  fifteen  Protestants,  and  five  Roman  Catholics; 
in  Tipperary,  twenty  of  the  Established  Church,  and  seven  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  no 
distinctions  made  in  1835.] 

21670.  You  stated  that  the  Governors  were  not  made  aware,  officially,  of  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  or  of  any  others  of  a different  religious  denomination  from  the 
Established  Church,  into  the  grammar  schools ; and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
whether  there  have  been  complaints  of  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  ? — I never  heard  of  any. 

21671.  Then  there  are  no  rales  for  the  government  of  the  grammar  schools  drawn  up 
subsequent  to  those  given  in  the  charter  ; but  there  are  printed  rules  drawn  up  for  the 
government  of  the  English  schools  ? — Yes  ; I have  them  here. 

21672.  A copy  of  them  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners.  Aswell  as  I remember, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rules  have  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils 
received  into  the  schools — would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  them  ? — “ Third,  on  every  day 
all  children  who  have  attained  a suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teachers  a chapter 
in  the  Bible.  The  teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they 
have  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language,  without  entering  into  controversial  or 
abstruse  matters.  Fourth,  the  Bible  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction  only,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  to  spell  or  to  read.  Fifth,  the  children  whose  parents  are 
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members  of  the  Church,  shall  be  instructed  on  at  least  one  day  in  every  week  in  the  Dublin. 

catechism  oi  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or  admitted  

into  the  school;  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  other  denominations  on  this  occasion,  ™d?oTfyZdedt 
shall  be  as  their  parents  may  direct.”  Emmw  SmUh,Esq. 

2 16 1 3.  Under  that  rule  the  admission  of  children  of  other  religious  denominations  into  Rev.  H.  Hamilton, 
the  schools  is  recognized  ; but  it  is  necessary  for  such  of  them  as  are  able  to  read  to  receive 
instruction  out  of  the  Scriptures:  have  any  complaints  been  made  to  the  Governors  re- 
specting the  operation  of  that  rule  ? — The  question  has  been  very  often  discussed,  and  is  a 
very  important  one. 

21674.  I am  only  asking  as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  complaints  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Governors  ?— The  rules  are  strictly  acted  on  in  all  our  schools.  I think  I found  it  had 
been  broken  in  one  case,  and  but  one,  since  I became  inspector. 

21675.  What  rule  is  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  ? 

— They  must  be  members  and  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England. 

21676.  Is  that  in  force? — When  I was  appointed  there  was  an  old  man,  named  John 
Hastings,  in  a school  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  who  was  a Presbyterian.  In  every  case,  I 
asked,  when  1 was  appointed,  were  the  masters  and  mistresses  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  they  are  all  now  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  private  rules 
which  are  not  posted  in  the  school,  but  given  to  the  masters  and  mistresses.  One  of  those 
states  “ They  must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  must  exhibit  to  the 
inspectors  proofs  of  the  regular  attendance  at  divine  worship  in  their  respective  parish 
churches,  and  of  their  having,  from  time  to  time,  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

21677.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  how  the  duty  of  inspector  of  the  English 
schools  is  performed  ? — I give  notice  ten  days  or  a week  before  to  the  clergyman  or 
patron  ; and  if  the  clergyman  does  not  answer  me,  1 send  word  to  the  schoolmaster,  so  as 
to  be  prepared  for  the  inspection,  and  that  I may  fill  up  the  return  No.  12.  It  takes  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  in  that  return. 

21678.  Then,  in  order  to  obtain  the  materials  for  enabling  you  in  a satisfactory  way  to 
answer  yourself,  you  hold  a very  strict  examination  into  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
in  all  the  classes  ? — Not  in  all  the  classes.  There  are  classes  in  reading  and  spelling  in 
the  larger  schools,  which  I could  not  have  time  to  go  over ; but  I so  reduce  them  as  to  get 
forty  good  readers ; and,  latterly,  as  I am  not  very  strong,  I am  in  the  habit  of  reducing 
them  to  twenty.  I could  not  go  over  all  the  classes  in  reading ; but  when  a schoolmaster 
points  out  to  me  sixty  good  readers,  I have  not  time  to  examine  them  in  the  day ; there- 
fore, I say,  give  me  the  best ; and,  perhaps,  I give  them  a few  questions,  but  I do  not 
generally  examine  more  than  twenty  or  forty  in  the  lai'ger  schools,  and  in  the  small  schools 
twelve  or  fourteen,  but  the  book  will  show. 

21679.  Tou  keep  a record  of  the  answers? — Yes. 

21680.  So  as  to  enable  you  to  state  whether  the  pupils  in  the  class  had  made  progress 
between  the  interval  of  your  visits?  —Yes.  I bring  the  old  book  generally  each  time. 

21681.  What  time  in  general  do  you  devote  to  the  examination  in  a school? — According 
to  the  extent  of  the  school.  I can  get  through  the  examination  of  an  ordinary  average 
school  in  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a quarter ; the  larger  schools  sometimes  take  two 
days,  but  I overworked  myself,  particularly  at  the  school  of  Mountstewart ; and  I do  not 
give  more  than  four  hours  a day  now  to  any  school,  except  I protract  my  inspection  to  two 
days,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

21682.  In  the  course  of  the  year  you  visit  all  the  English  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  ?— Yes;  but  if  a school  is  vacant,  of  course  I could  not  visit  it. 

21683.  Are  you  satisfied  that  an  annual  inspection  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  in  an 
efficient  state  ? — If  I could  inspect  them  once  a week,  I could  do  a great  deal  more. 

21684.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  frequent  and  active  inspection  contributes  very  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools? — Yes;  and  there  is  another  species  of  inspection.  When  I 
visit  the  schools  in  spring,  there  is  a return  made  by  the  parish  clergy ; in  fact,  my  inspec- 
tion would  be  of  little  use,  if  I had  not  the  clergy  of  the  parish  to  back  me. 

21685.  Is  that  what  the  Governors  call  the  superintendent’s  return? — When  I inspect  in 
spring,  that  return  is  made  in  autumn. 

21686.  Is  there  a superintendent  for  every  English  school  ? — In  every  school  the  clergy 
are  ex -officio  superintendents — either  the  rector  or  curate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

21687.  Is  he  invited,  in  all  cases,  to  fill  and  return  to  the  Board,  reports  such  as  I have 
in  my  hand  ? — In  all  cases,  if  the  inspection  takes  place  in  spring,  if  after  the  1st  of  July 
he  does  not  send  in  that  report,  as  I bring  the  latest  information  myself  to  the  Governors, 

I bring  in  my  reports  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  November.  There  is  also  another 
return  which  the  master  gives,  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

21688.  Is  any  return  made  of  the  number  of  attendances  of  the  clergyman  appointed  to 
superintend  the  school  ? — No. 

21689.  Does  he  make  any  entry  of  his  attendance  in  the  report  book  ? — He  may  or  may 
not.  If  you  look  to  the  queries  put  to  me,  you  will  see  this  observation — “ Ai'e  the  roll, 
register  and  report  book  kept  as  required ; is  there  any  observation  of  importance  in  the 
latter,  and  does  it  appear  from  it  that  the  school  is  often  visited.” 

21690.  The  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  superintendent  imply,  that  he  exercises  a 
very  constant  surveillance  over  the  school,  such  as,  “ Is  the  teacher  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance during  school-hours”  ? — The  Governors  ask  me  that  question  too ; if  there  be  any  com- 
plaint I ask  the  question,  if  not  I pass  it  over. 
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Dublin-.  21691.  The  superintendents  neglect  to  mate  entries  of  their  visits  to  the  schools? — They 

The  Governors  of  the  ^°’  ver*v  °^tcn-  What  I mean  is,  they  do  not  necessarily  or  uniformly  do  so. 

Schools  founded  by6  21692.  Are  you  satisfied,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  their  attendance  is  so  regular  and 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  frequent  as  to  enable  them,  in  a satisfactory  way,  to  fill  up  this  particular  report? — I 
Iiev.  H.  Hamilton,  think  so.  I must  say  that  the  clergy  arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  support  to  have  any 
suggestion  made  carried  out,  where  it  is  possible,  and  they  arc  always  willing  to  give  us 
every  support  in  their  power. 

21693.  What  amount  of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  resident  superintendent  would 
you  think  necessary  in  order  to  make  such  superintendence  effectual? — I could  not 
give  an  opinion  upon  that,  as  the  question  entirely  depends  upon  what  other  duties  they 
have  to  perform,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  master. 

21694.  I think,  on  a point  of  inspection,  we  have  a witness  who  is  competent  to  offer 
an  opinion,  and  we  might  expect  your  opinion? — I could  not  say.  The  amount  of  super- 
intendence varies  vei-y  much  ; when  there  is  a good  master,  sometimes  the  clergyman  leaves 
the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 

21695.  Could  you  state  what  you  believe  to  bo  the  greatest  amount  of  superintendence 
given  ? — I believe  the  Dean  of  Emly  is  in  the  school  every  day ; my  reason  for  saying  so, 
is,  I see  his  name  entered  in  the  report  book  every  day. 

21696.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  superintendence? — Oh,  I could  not  say;  I should 
say  in  some  cases,  the  school  is  left  very  mucli  in  the  schoolmaster’s  hands. 

21697.  Could  it  happen  that  any  of  your  schools  was  left  unvisited  by  the  superin- 
tendent ? — Scarcely. 

21698.  Is  it  possible  ? — It  is  possible,  of  course. 

21699.  Do  you  know  if  any  school  has  not  been  visited  between  one  of  your  inspections 
and  the  following  one  ?— I think  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  I do  ; but  either  the 
rector  or  curate  is  constantly  in  the  school. 

21700.  When  you  make  your  inspection,  do  you  institute  inquiries  for  the  pupose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  superintendent  does  visit  the  school? — I.  ask  the  master  “ Who  visits 
you?”  and  so  on;  but  it  generally  passes  as  a matter  of  course,  as  I do  not  think  it  my 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  clergyman’s  duties. 

21701.  You  do  not  institute  such  inquiries  as  a systematic  part  of  the  duties  of  your 
inspection  ? — Just  so  ; I ask  “ Are  you  visited  by  the  clergyman  or  his  family,”  and  I enter 
whether  they  are  visited  or  not. 

21702.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  put  these  answers  down  in  writing? — Yes. 

21703.  Have  you  got  those  reports? — All  I ever  made,  except  one  or  two. 

21704.  I have  no  recollection  that  these  annual  returns  of  your  inspection  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners  ? — No  ; merely  the  forms. 

21705.  The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  see  the  returns  of  your  last  inspection 
of  all  the  schools  ? — It  is  not  complete  yet ; and  I tell  you  why — I was  ill.  1 have  got 
some  schools,  the  reports  on  which  are  not  submitted  to  the  Governors ; but  I can  give 
three  fourths  of  them  at  least  to  you,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  fourth  is  done,  with  the 
exception  of  five  schools,  which  I did  not  visit,  in  consequence  of  my  illness. 

21706.  The  objects  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  quite  as  well  attained,  if  they  obtain 
from  you  a complete  report  of  your  inspection  for  the  previous  year? — You  shall  have  it. 

21707.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  is  done  with  these  returns  when  presented  to  the 
Governors? — Here  is  an  abstract  for  the  year  1855,  so  far  as  it  goes;  - but  it  is  incomplete 
from  the  want  of  my  report.  The  Governors  make  no  remarks  on  the  superintendent’s  report, 
until  they  get  mine. 

21708.  As  I understand,  you  not  only  make  returns  showing  the  result  of  your  inspection, 
but  also  make  an  abstract  of  each  return,  so  as  to  present  a general  view  of  your  inspection  ? 
— I send  the  reports  and  abstracts  around  to  three  Governors,  who  are  called  a sub-com- 
mittee ; then  each  makes  his  own  note  in  the  abstract.  There  arc  two  divisions,  one  for 
me,  and  one  for  the  Governors. 

21709-  What  steps  are  taken  by  the  Governors  on  the  receipt  of  these  returns  and 
abstracts  so  furnished  by  the  inspector  ? — I send  them  to  the  sub-committee ; and  when  they 
have  looked  over  them,  they  are  returned  to  me,  with  queries  sometimes  to  the  effect,  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  this?”  and  matters  which  I am  called  on  to  explain.  If  there  be  any  import- 
ant change  to  be  made  in  the  management  of  a school,  they  express  their  opinion  upon  it, 
and  it  is  then  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Governors  ; but  the 
decision  of  the  sub-committee  is  considered  final. 

21710.  I observe  you  take  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  efficiency  or  intelligence  of  the 
master  ? — Certainly. 

21711-  What  means  are  taken  by  the  Governors  to  encourage  diligence  and  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters? — There  is  a gratuity  of  £5,  and  in  some  cases  of  £10, 
which  the  Governors  give  as  they  think  fit. 

21712.  Are  the  gratuities  in  all  cases  given  as  the  reward  of  merit? — I think  they  are, 
if  not  forfeited.  I recommend  them ; in  fact,  the  Governors  look  to  my  recommendation, 
and  I do  not  recommend  for  a gratuity  unless  I see  reasons  for  doing  so. 

21713.  Is  there  not  a rule  that  no  gratuities  shall  be  given  to  masters  until  they  have 
been  a certain  time  appointed? — Yes,  that  is,  a man  who  has  not  been  a year  appointed 
has  no  right  to  a gratuity,  but  when  I give  a good  report  sometimes  the  gratuity  is  given. 

21714.  In  point  of  fact,  are  gratuities  given  to  those  not  a year  appointed? — Very 
seldom. 

21715.  The  distribution  of  premiums  of  books  is  made  annually? — Yes,  regularly,  as 
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soon  as  my  reports  are  looked  over.  I return  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  masters,  and  let  the  Dublin. 
Governors  choose  three  or  four  of  them.  — — 

21716.  I should  like  to  be  satisfied  on  the  point  to  which  I have  called  your  attention,  slhooh^Z^ed  by 
whether  gratuities  are  given  to  masters  who  have  not  been  appointed  for  a complete  Erasmus  'Smith,  Esq. 
year? — Very  seldom.  . ...  Rev.  H.  Hamilton. 

21717.  Are  there  cases  of  exception  ? — When  a man  is  appointed  in  February,  I stretch 
a point  for  him,  though  it  is  not  strictly  the  rule  to  give  him  a gratuity ; but  if  appointed 
after  February,  it  is  only  a special  favour,  w’hen  1 am  able  to  give  a very  good  report,  in 
fact,  a first-rate  report. 

21718.  What  regulation  is  in  force  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  school  requisites  ? — 

The  usual  course  is,  that  the  local  persons  must  pay  half,  and  the  Governors  pay  half.  In 
the  cases  of  some  schools,  the  Governors  pay  the  whole ; but  the  general  rule  is,  they 
expect  the  local  persons  to  pay  the  half. 

21719.  As  an  inspector,  do  you  find  that  your  English  schools  are  generally  adequately 
supplied  with  school  requisites  ? — In  a great  many  places  I find  they  are  not. 

21720.  What  stej>s  do  you  take  when  you  find  the  supply  not  sufficient? — The  Gover- 
nors have  two  ways  of  granting  requisites — one  is  upon  my  report,  the  other  is  upon  the 
application  of  the  local  clergy. 

21721.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  master  depend  very 
much  on  this  supply  being  kept  up  ? — Yes;  it  is  vain  to  expect  good  masters  when  they 
are  not  supplied  with  requisites ; it  is  asking  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  I thin.k 
we  have  a better  supply  now. 

21722.  You  mention  that  the  English  schools  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Church  Education  Society ; under  what  circumstances  ? — They  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  requisites,  or  half  requisites,  and  in  such  cases  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  inspectors  visit  them. 

21723.  Such  schools  are  partly  supplied  with  requisites  by  your  Board,  and  partly  by 
the  Board  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  they  are  subject  to  inspection  by  both? 

This  is  the  case,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Tyrone ; they  are  nearly  all 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society ; their  masters  attend  the  annual  exami- 
nation, and  now  get  premiums,  but  the  Church  Education  Society  do  not  expend  any  large 
sums  where  the  school  is  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

21724.  In  such  a case  as  that,  to  whom  does  the  master  look  as  the  supreme  governing 
authority? — To  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  of  course. 

21725.  It  appears  from  what  you  have  stated,  that  very  considerable  pains  are  taken  by 
you  to  institute  an  effective  inspection  into  the  condition  of  the  English  schools.  I would 
wish  to  repeat  a question  I put  just  now — whether  you  think  this  inspection,  so  carried  on, 
is  sufficient,  supposing  that  you  were  able  to  do  all  that  you  would  desire,  and  considering 
that  it  is  of  necessity  only  annual  ? — I suppose  two  inspections  would  do  better  than  one ; 
that  is  all  I can  say.  There  used  to  be  two  inspectors,  and  in  the  famine  time  my  office 
was  united  with  that  of  registrar.  One  was  dispensed  with  when  the  funds  of  the  Board 
were  very  low.  . . . . . 

21726.  I wish  to  ask  you,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  effect  ot  an  inspection  is 
somewhat  interfered  with,  by  giving  notice  to  the  schoolmaster  of  your  intended  visit  . 

— I do  not  agree  with  you,  and  I will  give  you  my  reasons.  It  would  not  be  a fair  test  if 
T visited  the  school  on  a fair  day,  or  under  circumstances  in  which  there  might  be  no  school 
at  all.  I always  tell  the  master — show  me  the  best  school  you  can,  show  me  your  average ; 

I treat  the  men  as  honest  men.  I have  often  to  cross-examine  the  masters  on  a breach  of 
rules,  and  trifling  matters  of  that  kind,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I have  found  them 
always  to  tell  me  the  truth ; and,  therefore,  I have  treated  them  always  as  honest  men,  and 
as  men  who  are  desirous  to  do  the  best  they  can.  If  I went  to  them  on  a sudden,  I 
should,  perhaps,  fix  on  the  worst  day  in  the  year,  or  on  a day  they  could  not  get  the  school 
together ; and  always,  if  a fair  or  market  interferes,  and  that  a man  writes  to  me  to  appoint 
another  day,  I always  alter  my  days  to  meet  his  wishes.  If  in  any  case  I suspected  a man 
was  acting  unfairly,  I have  always  applied  to  the  clergyman  ot  the  parish,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  with  me  at  the  place.  . ......  , , , 

21727.  He  would  not  be  able  to  guard  against  your  being  deceived  it  his  own  attend- 
ance was  not  regular  ?— I do  not  think  the  attendance  of  the  clergymen  comes  under  my 
province.  I ask  the  master  who  visits ; and  having  inquired  into  that,  I do  not  think  i have 
a right  to  say  more.  . .. . „ 

21728.  That  answer  bears  upon  the  question  I put  before,  whether  it  is  possible  for 
you,  under  the  circumstances,  to  conduct  an  inspection  in  the  elaborate  way  you  desire  . 

I have  very  often  said  to  the  master,  I wish  I could  devote  a week  to  your  school. 

21729.  Do  you  take  any  steps  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  numbers  set  down  in  the 


report  book? — No.  , , . 

21730.  Do  you  compare  the  gross  total  in  your  own  return  with  the  gross  total  given 
by  the  masters  ?— They  are  given  by  the  masters  in  both  instances.  Ihey  are  given  to  me 
by  the  master,  from,  his  own  document,  and  given  to  the  Board  in  another.  . 

21731.  Do  you  count  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  day  you  attend  .—I  do,  sometimes; 
but  I generally  make  the  master  do  it.  . . , ., . , 

21732.  Is  not  that  the  number  entered  in  this  return?— I ou  will  find  it  m the  third 


column  on  the  roll.  . , , , „ 

21733.  If  you  found,  on  looking  through  all  your  returns,  that  the  number  present  at  the 

Vol.  II.  0 
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Dublin.  inspection  falls  far  short  of  the  average  attendance,  would  not  that  lead  you  to  conclude 
The  Governors  of  the  e^er  the  returns  were  inaccurate,  or  that  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a better 
Schools  founded  hi/  attendance  than  usual  on"'  the  day  of  your  inspection  ? — It  ought  to  be  a little  above  the 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  average  in  such  a case,  because  a man  ought  to  bring  forward  his  pupils  well  on  such  an 
Rev.  H.  Hamilton,  occasion.  I never  did.  make  that  calculation. 

21734.  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  a desirable  thing,  that  the  averages,  as  returned,  should 
be  compared  with  the  numbers  returned  as  actually  present  ? — Averages  are  very  decep- 
tive. I will  tell  you  what  happens,  so  as  to  illustrate  what  I mean;  and  I have  also 
apprized  the  Governors  that  J do  not  give  my  opinion  on  account  of  averages.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  children  will  attend  very  well  during  some  months,  and  do 
not  attend  at  all  during  the  summer.  When  I visit  in  the  month  of  March,  I find  an 
average  of  sixty  for  the  last  half-year;  and  then,  when  I go  in  October,  I find  the  average 
thirty  for  that  half.  This  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyrone,  and  often  puts  me 
in  a difficulty  with  respect  to  the  averages,  which  I consider  very  deceptive — I mean 
deceptive  as  a test  of  the  goodness  of  the  school. 

21735.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  facts  to  he  looked  to ; hut  they,  at  all  events,  show 

what  they  are  intended  to  show;  they  show  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  attendance . 

— I remarked  about  that  to  the  Governors.  I take  the  average  of  the  year,  talcing  into 
account  the  bad  months  and  the  good  months.  I strike  the  average,  as  near  as  I can, 
to  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November,  and  I find  the  latter  half  of  the  year  better  than 
the  former  one. 

21736. 1 have  asked  such  questions  as  1 intended  to  put  to  you  with  reference  to  the 
management  and  inspection  of  the  English  schools.  If  you  have  any  further  statement  to 
make  with  regard  to  them,  or  any  explanation  to  give  arising  out  of  what  you  have  already 
said,  the  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  it  ? — Do  you  seek  information  with  respect 
to  any  particular  school  ? 

21737.  My  object  in  examining  you  is  to  get  a general  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board.  I will  now  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
grammar  schools  ? — I have  no  official  connexion  with  them,  except  as  registrar.  I have 
no  control  over  them. 

21738.  I apply  to  you  as  registrar.  Have  the  Governors  laid  down  any  course  of 
instruction  to  be  pursued  by  the  masters  in  the  grammar  schools  ? — I never  heard  of  any. 

21739.  Do  you  hold  it  to  be  your  duty,  as  inspector,  to  inspect  or  visit  the  grammar 
schools  ?— No ; but  I see  three  of  them  every  year  in  my  course,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  the  neighbourhood ; but  I have  no  official  connexion  with  them,  except  as  registrar. 

_ 21740.  What  was  the  character  of  the  grammar  schools  which  you  visited? — I have 
visited  them  all.  I have  seen  them  all,  but  I have  no  connexion  with  them  save  as 
registrar : that  is,  I receive  the  half-yearly  returns,  manage  the  correspondence  between 
them  and  the  Governors,  pay  the  salaries,  and  so  on. 

21741.  But  it  is  not  your  duty  to  examine  the  pupils? — Oh,  no. 

21742.  Or  to  see  that  the  school  is  maintained  in  a state  of  efficiency  as  you  are  bound 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  English  schools  ? — No. 

21743.  Is  there  any  other  person  employed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  grammar  schools  for 
this  purpose  ? — There  is  no  other  person.  I have  examined  in  the  grammar  schools,  but 
merely  as  a friend  of  the  master. 

21744.  Have  you  got  before  you  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1809-12  ?_  I have. 
21745.  Would  you  turn,  if  you  please,  to  the  charter  at  page  226  ? — I have  it.  “ The 
same  school-masters,  ushers,  and  scholars,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  visited  and  approved 
of  in  such  manner  as  is  hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed.” 

21746.  I do  not  ask  you  for  any  opinion  upon  the  charter,  but  simply  inquire  whether, 
in  the  performance  of  your  duty  as  registrar,  you  have  been  directed  to  visit  these  grammar 
schools  ? — Never.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  for  the  master  of  the  Drogheda 
school;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  commission,  and  other  circumstances,  I would  have 
been  there  at  this  time. 

21747.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  there  in  consequence  of  being  directed 
to  do  so  ? — No ; simply  as  Mr.  Lacy’s  friend. 

21748.  Are  you  aware  that  any  visitation  of  the  grammar  schools  has  been  conducted 
under  the  authority,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Governors  ? — There  was  a visitation  once 
held  at  a school  in  Tipperary,  many  years  ago,  when  the  Governors  sent  down  specially 
to  inquire  into  certain  circumstances. 

21749.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  visitation  having  been  held? — I never  heard  of  any. 
21750.  For  instance,  if  there  was  a great  falling  off  in  the  attendance,  and  the  school 
thus  indicated,  prima  facie,  that  it  was  not  in  an  efficient  state,  would  the  Governors 
institute  an  inquiry  ? — I should  rather  see  the  case  in  which  it  has  happened. 

21751.  Have  the  Governors,  in  any  Other  case,  held  a visitation  ? — If  you  refer  to  the 
minutes,  shortly  before  my  appointment,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  late  Mr.  Eaton  from  the 
Galway  school,  you  will  see  the  practice. 

21752.  In  the  Registry  Book,  Vol.  IV.,  page  230,  the  minute  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Eaton  is  recorded;  he  was  appointed  26th  June,  1838. 

21753.  Would  you  turn  to  the  Registry  Book  of  the  Governors,  Vol.  V.,  page  50,  under 
the  date  of  May  22nd,  1848  ? — The  Board  having  received  the  most  unfavourable  reports 
of  the  Galway  grammar  school — 

‘'•Ordered — That  Mr.  Eaton,  the  master,  be  called  upon  to  resign  forthwith,  and 
he  informed  that  if  he  does  not,  the  Governors  will  order  a visitation.” 
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21754.  Would  you  turn  to  Vol.  V.,  page  54,  of  the  Registry  Book  of  the  Governors,  under  Dublin 

the  date  of  the  8th  June,  1848  ? — “ Mr.  Eaton’s  resignation  and  letter,  dated  7th  instant,  — • 

having  been  also  read  : — • s^kook^ouruled ^ 

“Ordered — That,  the  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  under  Mr.  Eaton’s  peculiar  Bratus  Smith,  Esq. 
circumstances,  a retiring  salary  of  £50  per  annum  be  given  ; Mr.  Eaton  to  be  informed  Her.  H.  Hamilton, 
that  the  Board  have  fixed  the  3rd  of  July  for  the  election  of  a new  master ; that  they  will 
leave  him  the  crops,  under  the  expectation  that  lie  will  give  up  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  repairs  may  be  completed  ; that  the  Board  cannot  entertain  the 
question  about  the  half-year’s  salary  until  the  house  be  given  up.” 

21755.  It' appears,  then,  that  in  this  instance,  the  Governors  threatened  a visitation,  but 
did  not  actually  hold  it  ? — Because  the  master  had  resigned  in  the  mean  time.  I merely 
know  about  the  circumstances  of  this  case  from  the  book  placed  in  my  hand. 

21756.  The  visitation  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  Governors  having  received  the 
most  unfavourable  reports  of  the  school  ? — He  had  grown  very  old  and  feeble,  and  was 
not  able  to  carry  on  the  school. 

21757.  And  after  being  master  for  ten  years,  he  was  then  allowed  a retiring  salary  of 
£50  per  annum  ? — Ves.  „ 

21758.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  give  retiring  pensions  to  the 
masters  of  the  grammar,  or  of  the  English  schools  ? — It  is  not. 

21759.  In  looking  over  the  accounts  I find  several  old  masters  and  mistresses  con- 
tinuing to  receive  their  allowances — perhaps  you  could  explain  that  to  me  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any  case,  except  that  of  John  and  Jane  Atkinson,  who  retired  some  years  ago, 
and  received  a pension  of  £15  each  ; he  is  dead,  but  Jane  Atkinson  is  living. 

21760.  Were  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  that  case? — I suppose  so  ; but  I do 
not  know  what  they  were. 

21761.  The  Governors  did  give  pensions,  and  do  not  now? — They  did;  there  is  Mr. 

Needham,  at  £100,  Irish,  but  it  was  given  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  afflicted  with 
a paralytic  stroke,  some  years  ago,  from  which  he  is  recovering ; the  late  inspector,  Mr. 

Otway,  has  a pension  of  £40 ; and  John  and  Jane  Atkinson.  I do  not  think  there  are  any 
other  instances. 

21762.  You  say  the  Governors  have  laid  down  no  rule  with  regard  to  the  granting  of 
pensions  ? — They  do  not  grant  them  now.  I do  not  think  they  are  authorized  to  do  it. 

21763.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantageous  system  to  grant  superannuation 
allowances  to  those  wrho  deserved  them  as  the  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service  ? — I do 
not  like  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  as,  perhaps,  I am  an  interested  party  myself. 

21764.  It  appears  that  this  question  relative  to  granting  pensions,  has  been  recently 
brought  before  the  Governors.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  this  letter  of  the  3rd  of 
November,  1854,  addressed  to  the  Board  by  the  incumbent  of  Donadea  parish,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Walker  ? — That  school  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  patron  using  a portion 
of  the  premises,  I believe,  as  a glebe-house.  They  did  not  like  that ; the  patron  and 
Governors  disagreed,  and  he  withdrew  the  school.  This  is  the  letter 

“ Board-room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

“ 11,  Kildare-street,  3rd  November,  1854. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, — The  memorial  of  Patrick  Legatt  was  read  yesterday  for  the  Gover- 
nors, and  they  direct  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  they  have  no  power  to  grant  pensions. 

From  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer’s  letter  it  would  seem  as  if  the  schools  were  still  to  continue  at 
Donadea ; but  if  not,  I doubt  not  other  institutions  might  be  had  equally  good,  as  neither 
Legatt  nor  his  wife  is  past  their  labour. 

“ Yours  very  sincerely, 

“ Rev. Walker.”  “ Hugh  Hamilton. 

21765. 1 place  that  letter  in  your  hands  for  the  purpose  of  directing  your  attention  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  refusal  is  conveyed ; you  stated  there,  that  the  Board  had  no  power 
to  grant  pensions? — If  you  look  to  the  minutes,  you  will  see  the  circumstances  stated. 

21766.  [ Secretary . — This  is  the  minute  of  the  standing  committee  of  2nd  of  November, 

1854. — “ Read  memorial  from  late  master  and  mistress  at  Donadea  for  pensions, — Ordered, 

‘ That  the  Governors  have  not  power  to  comply.  The  registrar  was  requested  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  competency  of  these  teachers  to  take  charge  of  another  school.’  ”] 

21767.  Has  the  standing  committee  power  to  decide  on  a question  of  that  kind? — Every 
thing,  except  the  legal  matters  belonging  to  the  Board;  but  ordinary  questions  they  have. 

21768.  As  the  Governors  do  not  visit  the  grammar  schools,  and  do  not  hold  visitations,  or 
carry  on  a regular  system  of  inspection,  what  means  do  they  take  of  superintending  the 
course  of  instruction  adopted  in  them  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  take  any.  They  have  a 
return  of  the  pupils  who  go  in  for  exhibitions  in  the  college,  and  in  that  way  they  have  the 
means  of  knowing  what  the  school  is  doing.  I think,  having  employed  the  best  men  they  can, 
and  men  of  station  and  ability,  they  leave  their  management  as  much  as  possible  in  their  hands. 

21769.  Have  they  taken  any  steps  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  any  particular  studies 
to  be  pursued  in  such  of  the  schools  as  are  under  their  management  ? — No. 

21770.  Have  they  done  any  thing  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  ? — At 
Galway  there  was  an  arrangement  attempted,  but  I do  not  think  it  has  been  successful ; it 
was  made,  not  with  the  Governors,  but  with  Mr.  Berwick. 

21771.  Have  the  Governors  established  libraries  in  connexion  with  these  grammar 
schools  ? — No. 
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Dublin.  21772.  Have  any  applications  been  made  to  them  to  do  so  ?. — Never,  that  I heard  of ; they 

The  Governors  of  the  w°Md  not  have  funds  for  such  a purpose  at  all. 

Schools  founded  by  21773.  What  do  they  do  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  school  requisites? — I never  heard 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  0f  an  application  for  school  requisites,  because  the  hoys  are  supposed  to  pay  their  own 
Kev.  H.  Hamilton,  expenses. 

21774.  Have  not  the  Governors  established  a system  of  medals  which  are  distributed 
upon  certain  terms;  are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  award  of  these 
medals? — They  are  given  to  boys  who  have  obtained  honors  in  classics  and  English, 
and  one  in  French.  Dr.  King,  of  the  Ennis  school,  would  not  accept  them  on  these  terms. 
We  only  supply  medals  to  Galway  and  Drogheda.  The  master  makes  application,  which 
is  laid  before  the  Governors,  and  they  grant  it  as  a matter  of  course. 

21775.  Mr.  Hallowell  has  stated  that  he  understood  the  terms  on  which  these  medals 
were  awarded  were  left  to  his  own  discretion  ? — I suppose  so. 

21776.  You  seem  to  think  that  some  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Governors? — I do 
not  know ; but  the  medals  are  issued  through  me,  as  registrar ; the  master  sends  me  the 
names  of  the  pupils,  and  I forward  them. 

21777.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  Board  having  laid  down  any  special  regulations  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  issued  ? — I think  general  proficiency  during  the  half-year. 
Dr.  King  does  not  accept  them. 

21778.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Governors  to  ascertain  that  the  grammar 
schools  are  maintained  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  both  externally  and  internally  ? — Once 
a-year,  or  half-year-,  I am  not  sure  which,  we  get  certificates  from  the  Warden  of  Galway, 
as  to  the  state  of  repair,  and  that  is  done  before  the  master  receives  his  salary. 

21779.  These  repairs  are  stopped  out  of  the  master’s  salary? — No;  practically  not.  The 
master  may  lay  out  a small  thing,  but  I know-  the  Governors,  prior  to  my  appointment,  laid 
out  a vex-y  large  sum  in  Drogheda ; and  two  or  three  small  sums  since  my  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Lacy  has  laid  out  some  money  on  it. 

21780.  In  the  copy  of  the  rules  handed  in  by  Mr.  Thorp,  arc,  I find,  these  rules  set  forth. 
— The  orders  of  the  15th  January,  1730,  which  subject  the  several  schoolmasters  to  the 
repairs  of  their  respective  houses  and  schoolhouses,  are  revived,  and  to  bo  enforced ; that 
said  masters  be  required  to  make  all  repairs,  not  as  formerly  in  a slight  and  superficial,  but 
in  the  most  substantial  and  effectual  manner,  and  annually  to  return  certificates  according 
to  the  said  former  orders  and  affidavits  of  workmen  appointed  by  the  persons  certifying, 
or  the  treasurer,  to  view-  and  report  the  true  state  of  the  buildings,  and  every  part  of  them. 

“That  to  enable  the  said  schoolmasters  to  defray  the  greater  expense  of  these  substantial 
and  effectual  repairs,  an  annual  addition  be  made  to  the  salary  of  each  of  them  of  £33  6s.  8 d. 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board;  this  addition  to  take  place  from  the  1st  of  May  instant.” 

21781.  Does  not  that  rule  intimate  that  the  obligation  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair  rests 
with  those  masterswliose  salaries  were  raised  from  1 00  marks  to  £ 1 00  a-year;  and  Mr.  Barlow 
makes  this  observation — “ The  Governors  either  hold  bonds,  or  half-a-year’s  salary  from 
masters  to  insure  compliance  with  the  fifth  rule  ?” — In  the  cases  of  Tipperary  and  Ennis, 
there  was  a half-year’s  arrears  due,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  obligation  rests  on  the  masters. 

21782.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  repairs  were  executed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Governors? — So  they  are.  If  the  master  sends  word  he  wants  to  have  such  and  such  a 
thing  done,  which  he  cannot  afford,  and  makes  a good  case,  the  Governors  help  him ; but 
the  obligation  is  on  the  masters. 

21783.  Do  the  Governors  occasionally,  and  at  their  own  discretion,  make  grants  for 
repairs? — Yes. 

21784.  The  obligation  is  thrown  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  masters,  in  consideration 
of  raising  their  salaries  from  £66  13s.  4d.  to  £100  ? — Yes. 

21785.  Do  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  make  returns  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
premises  ? — Y es. 

21786.  Are  those  returns  made  periodically  ? — They  are  made  half-yearly,  I think. 

21787.  In  what  way  are  they  verified? — By  the  Warden  of  Galway,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Drogheda. 

21788.  Are  not  returns  received  from  the  masters,  as  to  the  general  management  of 
the  school  ? — Regularly. 

21789.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  nature  of  these  half-yearly  returns  regularly  received 
from  the  masters,  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  school  ? — It  is  merely  an  abstract 
form  stating  the  number  of  boys  competent  to  read  ; but  the  Governors  very  often  ask  the 
masters  to  inform  them  on  various  subjects. 

21790.  But  does  the  form  require  them  to  report  the  instruction  given? — Oh,  they  do 
not. 

21791.  These  returns,  then,  do  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  inspection  ? — I do  not  think 
they  do.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  inspect  the  grammar  schools. 

21792.  Do  the  poor  rates  and  taxes  fall  on  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  ? — Yes  ; 
except  in  the  case  of  Drogheda,  where  the  Governors  pay  the  poor  rates. 

21793.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  a different  practice  is  adopted  in  that 
school,  from  what  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  grammar  schools? — I am  not. 

21794.  Have  remonstrances  been  made  by  the  masters  of  the  other  grammar  schools, 
through  you,  as  registrar,  or  to  your  knowledge,  complaining  of  this  exclusive  practice  ? — 
Not  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  practice,  but  of  how  heavily  the  rates  pressed  on  them.”#* 

21795.  The  complaint  was  as  to  the  amount  of  pressure? — Yes;  they  pay  the  ground 
rent  of  Ennis,  which  is  eight  guineas  a-year. 
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21796.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  page  230  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Report,  Dublin. 
and  read  the  passage  of  the  charter  beginning,  “And  when  the  rent?”— “ And  when  the  rent  The  Go~ors  of  lhe 
shall  exceed  £300  per  annum,  there  shall  be  yearly  bestowed  in  repairing  and  beautifying  Schools  founded  by 
tlie  said  schools  and  schoolhouses,  as  by  the  said  Governors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
whereof  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  (if  he  be  able  to  attend)  to  be  always  one,  shall  Rev.  H.- Hamilton, 
be  thought  convenient ; and  moreover,  there  shall  be  paid  unto  each  usher,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  said  several  and  respective  schools,  the  yearly  stipend  or  pension  of  £20  per 
annum,  at  the  said  several  schoolhouses  respectively,  at  or  upon  every  1st  day  of  May  and 
1st  day  of  November,  or  within  sixty  days  after,  by  even  and  equal  portions,  so  always  that 
it  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  Governors  to  allow  or  not  to  allow  an  usher  in  any  of  the 
said  schools,  according  as  they  shall  find  the  number  of  said  scholars  in  such  schools,  or 
the  revenues  of  the  said  Corporation  to  increase  or  diminish,  and  so  always  that  there  never 
be  more  than  one  usher  in  any  one  school  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Corporation  and  their 
charges.” 

21797.  It  appears  at  first  sight,  that  the  repairing  and  beautifying  of  the  grammar 
schools  was  intended  to  be  provided  by  the  Governors  out  of  their  rents  ? — So  it  is  to  a 
great  extent.  I know  that  in  the  year  1842  a very  large  sum  was  laid  out  by  the  Gover- 
nors on  Drogheda.  _ 

21798.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  to  the  master  of  any  grammar  school  !— £100 
a-vear.  . 

*21799.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  question  has  been  entertained  by  the  Governors, 
with  regard  to’tlie  increase  of  salaries  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  ?— They  have 
increased  them  all  within  the  last  year ; they  only  gave  what  was  allowed  by  the  charter. 

21800.  What  are  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools? — Mr. 

Lacy  is  allowed  £50,  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  for  assistants ; Mr.  Kelly,  the  second 
master,  has  £90 ; and  Mr.  Reardon  has  none,  his  school  not  being  large  enough  to  afford 

21801.  Are  not  the  assistant-masters  of  the  grammar  schools  very  frequently  changed? 

—Mr.  Kelly  has  been  there  a very  long  time  ; Mr.  M‘Carthy,  of  Drogheda,  has  been  there 
since  Mr.  Hallowed's  appointment  to  Galway;  Dr.  King  has  frequently  changed  his  masters, 
for  what  reason  I do  not  know,  as  I do  not  pay  them. 

21802.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  promoting  assistant-masters,  so  as  to  give  them 
inducements  to  continue  in  the  service  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is.  1 he  second  master 
of  Drogheda  school  is  generally  appointed  to  another  school,  which  is  considered  a step. 

Dr.  King  was  the  second  master  of  Drogheda ; Mr.  Reardon  was  also  second  master  of 
Drogheda  a long  time  ago.  . . v 

21803.  Have  you  yourself  ever  visited  the  grammar  school  at  Ennis  '—x  es,  once. 

21804.  In  what  state  of  repair  did  you  find  the  schoolroom? — There  is  one  floor  very 
bad,  which  drew  my  attention ; every  thing  else  I think  very  good. 

■ 21805.  Are  the  floors  and  furniture  altogether  of  the  schoolroom  in  such  a state  as  you 
would  expect  to  find  them  in  a grammar  school?— I do  not  remember  that  any  thing 
attracted  my  attention,  except  one  floor  up-stairs,  where  the  boards  are  very  much  patched. 

21806.  Has  a memorial  been  presented  on  the  part  of  Dr.  King,  praying  assistance 
enabling  him  to  make  repairs?— A good  many  memorials. 

21807.  Has  the  grant  been  made?— The  Governors  granted  him  £o0  in  consideration 
of  his  having  done  something  to  the  premises  last  year,  or  the  year  before ; they  gave  him 

£50  as  a gratuity.  , , _ T „ xi  • i 

21808.  Have  you  visited  Galway  grammar  school  ?— I was  there  this  day  week. 

21809  Is  that  school  and  house  in  a good  state  of  repair  ? — I think  so  ; but  I should 
state  that  Mr.  Hallowell  complained  that  some  of  the  window  sashes  were  not  good. 

21810.  Is  the  schoolroom  of  the  grammar  school  at  Galway  as  neat  and  as  well  fitted  up 
as  the  schoolroom  of  the  English  school  at  Galway  ?— It  is  of  a rough  descnptioii. 

21811.  You  have  visited  both  ? — I inspected  the  English  school  officially  this  day  week. 

21812.  I have  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  the  state  of  repair  m winch  the  schools 
were  when  the  Commissioners  visited  Galway  ?-The English  school  isweil fitted  up ; the  ^her 
school  is  also  very  well;  and  the  Governors  laid  out  a sum  of  money,  £20,  on  that  house, 
and  I think  it  looks  well.  I do  not  remark  any  thing  m the  schoolroom  of  the  grammar 
school ; it  is  of  a rough  description ; and  the  desks  are  old-fashioned.  T , , 

21813.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  great  grammar  schools  in  the  noith  of  Ii eland, 
such  as  Dungannon  and  Armagh  ? — I leas  in  Armagh  not  long  ago.  . , 

21814.  What  comparison  would  you  institute  between  the  schoolrooms  at  Armagh  and 
Dungannon,  and  the  schoolrooms  at  Galway  and  Ennis?— I do  not  know,  as  I was  not  m 
Dungannon  since  Dr.  Darley  left  it ; but  I think  the  schoolroom  at  Galway,  though  rough, 

21815.  Do  you  recollect  the  state  of  the  desks  at  Ennis  ? I do  not. 

2 IS  16.  Have  you  any  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  the  Galway  grammar  school . 

Hone  I stopped  in  Mr.  Hallowell’s  house  ; and  brought  him  down  with  me  on  the  last 
occasion  to  the  English  school,  as  I wished  to  hare  his  opinion  as  to  how  things  were 

g°2l!  °T.'  What  is  the  gross  amount  returned  by  you  as  the  annual  outlay  of  the 

upon,  the  grammar  schools  under  their  management  ?— I could  not  say  , but  by  rele  g 

t0  2181^1  want  to  kmowthe^gross’sum  paid  by  the  Governors  towards  the  maintenance 
of  their  grammar  schools  ? — It  appears  to  be  £716, 
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Dpblih.  21819  I ask  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  tile  fact  that  the  sum 

Tl„  ihi  tyon  grammar  schools  was  less  than  one-third  the  sum  expended  on  English 

Schools  founded  by  scnools  r — ihe  English  schools  are  upwards  of  100  in  number. 

Smth  a,.  21820.  Can  yon  state,  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  the  last  visitation  of  the  Tipperary  grammar 

Eev.  H.  Hamilton,  school  took  place  ? — I could  not ; Dr.  Cotton,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Kchbishlp,  went 

a ^re^eacon  Cotton  is  one  of  the  Governors? — He  is  now;  and  I suppose  he  was 

at  that  time.  1 

21822  Mr.  -With  the  exception  of  that  investigation,  none  was  held  there  for 

the  last  twenty  years  ? — I never  heard  of  any. 

21833  Rev.  Dr.  Graves— Would  you  he  so  good  as  to  turn  to  page  225,  and  read  the 
passage  ot  the  charter  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  free  scholars?— “And  the  said  Erasmus 
fimitn,  during  Ins  life,  and  after  his  decease,  or  during  his  sickness,  or  absence  from  Ireland, 
the  Governors  hereafter  named,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  and  the  Governors  of  the  said 
schools,  tor  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  (whereof  the 
tFe^?uTer  „ e time  being  to  be  always  one,  if  such  treasurer  shall  be  able  to  attend,) 
shall  have  full  power,  licence,  and  lawful  authority,  at  his  and  their  wills  and  pleasures, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  place  therein  such  numbers  of  poor  children 
or  scholars,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty,  in  any  of  the  said  schools,  (besides  the 
tenants  children  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  who  are  not 
to  be  hmited  to  any  number,)  as  to  him,  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  and 
after  ins  decease,  or  during  his  sickness,  or  absence  from  Ireland,  to  the  said  Governors 
and  their  successors,  and  to  the  Governors  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  (whereof  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  always  one,  if 
such  treasurer  be  able  to  attend),  shall  seem  convenient.” 

21824.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  how  the  Governors  have  exercised  this  power  vested  in 
them  of  placing  free,  in  the  grammar  schools,  a certain  number  of  poor  scholars  ?— They 
o?Qo°-new  m Gflwayand  Drogheda,  and  the  other  schools.  At  Tipperary,  for  instance. 
^1820.  Was  a discretionary  power  committed  to  the  masters  of  receiving  them ; or  was 
for  *be  purpose?— I do  not  know;  the  master  acts  without  any  order. 

. Y-  • not  tae  Goveraors  take  some  steps,  about  a year  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  publicity  to  an  order  respecting  the  admission  of  free  pupils  ?— They  advertised  in 
tlloino<^S^TT^erS  t mt  a applications  for  free  admissions  should  come  to  them. 

21827.  Have  they  published  any  regulations  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
receive  free  pupils  ?— The  only  arrangement  is  this : the  application  comes  to  me,  and  if 
it  is  backed  by  any  person  whom  the  Governors  know,  is  complied  with.  Very  often  it 
18  3 tlie  rGCOn,imendati?n  of  the  “aster,  and  it  is  complied  with  as  a matter  of  course. 

21828.  How  many  have  applied  for  admission  since  this  advertisement  has  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  ?— Not  more  than  eight  or  ten ; there  might  be  more. 
oiq'va  rran  y0U  assign  a reason  why  the  number  of  applicants  should  be  so  small?— No. 
21880.  Have  not  the . Governors  laid  down  limitations  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
applicants  for  free  admission ?— They  have  within  the  last  month;  they  have  restricted 
the  admission  of  free  boys  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 

,,  21831:  I*  would  appear  that  the  attention  of  the  Governors  has  been  more  directed  to 

the  admission  of  pupils  within  the  last  year  than  heretofore  ? Certainly. 

,218132'  ^he  scbools  of  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis  are  called  grammar 
schools.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Governors  have  laid  down  any  regulation  rendering 
it  compulsory  on  the  pupils  who  are  received  into  them  to  receive  a classical  education?-^ 

1 do  not  think  they  have  laid  down  any  rules.  There  were  some  boys  in  Drogheda  some 
time  ago  not  receiving  a classical  education. 

_ 21833.  According  to  the  return  which  you  read  just  now,  there  are  no  boarders  in 
lipperary  at  present  ?— Yes. 

• 2183i'  )Vhat  means  have  the  Governors  of  ascertaining  whether  that  school  is  conducted 
m an  efficient  manner  or  not  ? — I do  not  know  they  have  taken  any. 

21835.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  it?— I do  not 
think  they  have. 

21®36'  1:1  juddering  the  question  of  the  admission  of  free  pupils,  do  you  know  whether 
the  Governors  ever  contemplated  opening  these  free  places  to  competition  ?_I  never 
heard  ot  it.  Every  case  stands  on  its  own  merits.  The  inability  of  the  parents  to  nav  is 
the  principal  question  they  consider.  ‘ * 

2183  J.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  have  evinced 
any  disinclination  to  receive  free  pupils  ? — I think  not. 

. 21838.  Have  no  complaints  of  the  masters’  disinclination  to  receive  free  pupils  been 
brought  before  the  Governors?— I do  not  recollect;  if  there  have  been,  you  have  the 
minutes  before  you.  J 

21839.  Have  there  been  any  to  your  knowledge? — None. 

21840.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Governors,  might  they  not,  on  the  spot,  disregard 
applications  ? — I do  not  think  they  have.  A & 

21841 -They  might  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  grammar  schools  are  not  under  a good 
system  of  inspection  or  visitation.  I see  by  the  charter  these  grammar  schools  are  designated 
free  schools.  Have  the  Governors  taken  any  steps  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
free  school  ? — That  was  under  discussion  at  Armagh.  ^ 

21842.  But  have  the  Governors  taken  any  steps  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  have  done 
any  thing  but  what  you  haye  heard.  J 
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21843.  The  rule  relative  to  grammar  schools  laid  clown  in  the  charter  states,  that  it  Dublin. 
shall  be  lawful  for  each  master  to  receive  of  every  scholar,  at  his  entrance  into  the  school,  r;  r — 
two  shillings,  except  the  twenty  poor  scholars  in  each  school,  and  except  the  tenants  to  Sch^hfoZded  by 
and  inhabitants  upon  the  land  and  possessions  belonging  to  Erasmus  Smith,  who  are  to  be  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
freely  admitted,  and  freely  taught.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  practice  is  kept  up  of  Rev.  H.  Hamilton, 
receiving  entrance  fees  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

21844.  Have  the  Governors  regulated  the  stipends  payable  by  boarders  or  day  scholars? 

— For  boarders,  I think  not.  The  matter  was  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  master  of  the 
Tipperary  school ; and  they  ruled  he  could  not  charge  as  much  for  day  scholars  as  he  was 
charging. 

21845.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  I understand  you  aright,  there  is  no  inspection  exercised 
over  the  four  grammar  schools  of  Galway,  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis? — There  is  no 
regular  inspection  of  them,  but  the  Governors  are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
masters,  [f  there  is  any  complaint,  it  is  investigated  immediately;  but  there  is  no  periodical 
visitation  or  inspection. 

21846.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  visitation  of  the  Tipperary  school? — There  was,  some 
years  ago. 

21847.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  evidence  of  that  visitation? — No. 

21848.  Was  there  an  investigation? — Dean  Cotton  held  one. 

21849.  How  many  years  ago  ? — In  1835,  I think. 

21850.  Has  there  been  any  other  investigation  into  the  Tipperary  school  except  that 
one  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

21851.  Has  there  been  any  visitation  or  investigation  of  the  Ennis  school? — I never 
heard  of  any. 

2 1 852.  Was  there  any  other  kind  of  supervision  ? — I know  I wrote  to  Dr.  King  to  explain 
away  a complaint  that  he  had  no  teacher  of  French.  There  was  a long  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  and  I do  not  recollect  any  thing  else. 

21853.  Has  there  been  any  visitation  of  the  school  at  Galway? — You  have  the  case. 

21854.  Answer  my  question  ? — None,  except  what  has  been  alluded  to. 

21855.  What  case  was  that  ? — The  case  of  Mr.  Eaton.  A visitation  was  threatened  if  he 
did  not  resign,  and  he  did  resign. 

21856.  With  that  exception  has  there  been  any  interference  with  the  Galway  school?— 

None. 

21857-  Has  there  been  any  visitation  of  the. school  at  Drogheda? — I know  that  the 
Governors  went  to  see  the  repairs. 

21858.  So  far  as  regards  these  four  grammar  schools,  have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  boys  are  badly,  or  well  taught  ? — I have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

21859.  Are  you  not  the  sole  inspector  ? — I am. 

21860.  Then,  of  course,  you  can  answer  my  question  ? — It  is  not  part  of  my  duty  to  go 
to  the  grammar  schools  as  inspector. 

21861.  Is  it  the  duty  of  any  other  person  ? — No. 

21862.  In  point  of  fact  has  there  been  any  visitation  or  supervision  of  these  grammar 
schools  so  far  as  regards  the  learning  of  the  boys? — No. 

21863.  Were  there,  in  1853,  any  exhibitions  conferred  on  pupils  educated  in  the  schools 
endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith  ? — There  were  several ; but  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the 
College  Calendar. 

21864.  Were  there  any  in  1851  ? — I cannot  say;  but  I know  the  College  Calendar  is 
correct. 

21865.  Have  you  no  returns  of  your  own  independent  of  the  College  Calendar? — I 
have  ; but  I have  known  the  College  Calendar  to  be  accurate  for  many  years. 

21866.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  return  contained  in  it,  and  tell  me  if  it  be 
correct  ? — I think,  if  there  was  any  great  discrepancy,  I would  remember  it. 

21867.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves W ould  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  the  passage  of  the  charter 

at  page  230  of  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland? — I have  it. 

“ And  the  residue  of  all  the  revenues  and  rents  which  shall  remain  after  all  the  charges  and 
payments  aforesaid  fully  made  and  satisfied,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such  leases  as 
are  now  in  force,  be  distributed  and  applied  in  manner  following,  viz.,  one  full  moiety  thereof 
to  and  for  the  binding  out  'of  poor  children  to  be  apprenticed  to  and  under  such  Protestant 
masters  as  the  said  Governors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  whereof  the  treasurer  for  the 
time  being  to  be  always  one  (if  able  to  attend)  shall  think  fit ; and,  after  the  expiration  of 
such  leases,  one  moiety  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  partly  towards  binding  out  poor 
children  to  be  apprenticed  as  aforesaid,  and  partly  towards  clothing  of  poor  scholars  in 
the  said  three  grammar  schools.” 

21868.  Has  ever  any  thing  been  done,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  way  of  binding  out 
apprentices  by  the  Governors? — No ; because  I think  the  children  in  the  grammar  schools 
at  that  time  were  rather  above  the  class  that  are  now  bound  as  apprentices. 

21869.  Has  there  been  any  thing  done  towards  the  clothing  of  the  poor  scholars  in  the 
so-called  grammar  schools  ? — No ; and  I think  the  same  reason  applies. 

21870.  Arc  there  no  boys  placed  and  maintained  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  and  at  their  expense  ? — Yes. 

21871.  Are  these  boys  apprenticed? — I suppose  whatever  regulation  is  in  existence  with 
reference  to  the  other  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  they  are  treated  the  same  way. 

21872.  If  you  turn  to  the  charter,  at  page  238  of  the  same  report,  you  will  find  this  pro- 
vision— “And  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
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Governors  of  the  said  schools,  shall,  out  of  the  cash  now  in,  or  which  shall  hereafter  come  to 
his  hands,  with  all  convenient  speed,  pay  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Hospital  and  Free  Schopl 
! of  King  Charles  II.,  Dublin,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  the  said  sum  of  £300 
sterling,  towards  building  an  infirmary,  as  aforesaid ; and  also  find  and  provide  bedding,  and 
other  usual  furniture  for  each  room,  for  such  boys  as  shall  be  by  them  placed  in  the  said  Blue 
Coat  Hospital ; the  keeping  and  repairing  of  which  bedding  and  furniture  is  thereafter  to 
be  charged  in  the  anuual  expense  for  maintenance  of  the  said  boys,”  &c.,  &c.  Is  that  pro- 
vision carried  into  effect  ? — It  is  done  by  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  out  of  the  money  I hand 
them ; but  it  is  not  done  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Governors.  They  make  a calculation  that 
a certain  number  of  boys  cost  so  much,  and  they  draw  that  sum. 

21873.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
superintend  the  progress  and  maintenance  of  those  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  ? — I 
know  nothing  of  that. 

21874.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  do  any  thing  more  than  hand  to  the  Governors  of 
the  hospital  a certain  sum  of  money  ? — That  is  done  through  me.  The  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  lodge  a certain  sum  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors. 

21875.  I asked  the  question,  because  on  looking  over  the  minutes  of  the  Governors,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  standing  committee,  I do  not  find  any  entries  which  have  reference 
to  the  boys’  maintenance  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  except  such  minutes  as  have  reference 
to  the  sums  of  money  granted  ? — That  is  exactly  what  1 was  going  to  say.  Might  I make 
a remark  with  reference  to  the  free  schools  on  the  Governors’  estates  ? 

21876.  Mr.  Stephens. — Certainly. — The  grammar  schools  now  would  not  give  an  educa- 
tion fitted  to  the  situation  in  life  of  these  tenantry  in  many  places ; but  they  have  boys'  and 
girls’  schools  on  the  estates  (the  English  schools),  and  these  schools  are  found  very  benefi- 
cial to  their  tenantry,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  free.  If  there  be  any  thing 
charged,  it  is  only  to  secure  their  attendance  at  the  schools. 

21877-  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — There  is  another  class  of  free  pupils,  persons  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  schools,  residing  within  a certain  distance  ? — There  is  no  application  for 
payment  to  them. 

2 1878.  Are  the  pupils  of  these  English  schools  to  which  I have  referred,  perfectly  free? 
— Generally  so.  Our  English  schools  through  the  country  are  all  free.  When  I say  that, 
there  is  one  penny  a-week  sometimes  charged,  and  those  whose  learning  is  advanced,  pay 
perhaps  more ; but  poverty  is  no  ground  of  exclusion  from  any  of  them.  I have  directed  a 
trifle  to  be  paid,  rathe*:-  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a punctual  attendance,  than  any  thing 
else ; but  all  our  English  schools  are  entirely  free,  inasmuch  as  none  are  refused  from 
poverty. 

2187!).  Does  the  report  book  of  each  of  these  schools  indicate  the  payment  made  by 
each  of  the  pupils  ? — No. 

218S0.  Is  there  any  return  of  their  payments? — The  master  returns  to  me  in  the  half- 
yearly  report,  one  of  which  is  before  you ; and  it  shows  the  number  free,  and  how  many 
pay,  and  what  the  payment  is.  The  payment  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  hardly  worth  calculating. 

21881.  Will  these  returns  show  how  many  are  absolutely  free  in  each  school  ? — Yes. 

21882.  In  the  third  page  of  the  charter  I find  that: — “For  the  better  maintenance 
and  continuance  of  the  said  free  schools,  and  the  said  charitable  uses,  intents,  and  purposes, 
and  that  the  same  may  have  and  take  better  effect,  and  that  all  and  every  the  manours, 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  and  arrearages  of  rents,  reversions,  services  and  hereditaments, 
goods,  and  chattels,  to  be  given,  granted,  convoyed,  assigned,  devised,  willed,  limited,  or 
appointed  for  the  maintenance,  sustentation,  and  relief  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  scholars, 
&c.”  Has  any  question  ever  been  raised  before  the  Governors,  whether  the  freedom  of 
the  schools  involved  the  maintenance  of  the  scholars  in  the  way  of  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing?— I have  a recollection  that  somebody  wanted  to  get  his  son  a free  boarder  in  Galway, 
but  he  was  told  there  was  no  such  thing. 

21883.  Was  the  question  ever  formally  brought  before  the  Governors,  or  the  opinion  of 
counsel  taken  upon  it? — Oh,  no. 

21884.  Not  so  far  as  you  are  aware? — Not  that  I am  aware;  the  only  time  the  question 
was  raised  was  the  time  I speak  of. 

21885.  Mr.  Stephens. — What  is  the  sum  of  money  annually  paid  by  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  London? — They  have  paid  £100  a-year  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

21886.  You  have  stated  that  the  College  Calendar  contains  an  account  of  the  exhibitions 
obtained  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith.  Can  you  show  me  a 
registry  of  them  in  your  books? — You  will  find  them  in  the  minutes. 

21887.  How  many  exhibitions  are  there  founded  by  the  Governors  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ? — I cannot  tell  without  having  the  charter  before  me. 

21888.  Refer  to  the  charter  and  tell  me? — Twenty  several  exhibitions  of  £8  a-year,  and 
fifteen  of  £6  a-year. 

21889.  During  the  last  ten  years  how  many  exhibitions  have  been  granted? Fourteen. 

21890.  IIow  long  are  such  exhibitions  held? — I think  five  years;  the  rule  is  there. 
The  Governors  are  bound  by  law  to  give  thirty-five  exhibitions.  Their  own  pupils,  if 
they  are  found  deserving,  have  a right  to  these  exhibitions  in  the  first  instance ; they 
are  examined  along  with  the  boys  from  the  Royal  schools  and  a return  is  made  to  the 
Governors,  on  which  return  they  grant  or  withhold  the  exhibitions  as  they  think  fit ; 
the  remaining  exhibitions  are  given  to  other  students  in  college  as  rewards,  or  fall  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  college  ; the  Governors  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  them. 
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21891.  It  seems  that  during  five  years,  if  your  scholars  had  had  equal  merit  with  other  Dublin. 
boys,  they  would  have  been  preferred  in  the  first  instance ; and  instead  of  haying  obtained  The  Governors  of  the 
fourteen  exhibitions,  they  would  have  obtained  fifty?— You  are  not  quite  right,  because  Schools  founded  by 
though  fifty  is  mentioned,  perhaps  not  more  than  three  would  be  successful.  . fr“  ™’  b 

21892'.  Are  there  not  fifty  exhibitions  wasted,  in  consequence  of  the  boys  not  coming  Rev.H.  Hamilton, 
forward  ?— That  is  not  the  case  either.  . , , 

21893.  If  fifty  qualified  boys  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  s schools  had  come  forward,  would. 

they  not  have  received  these  exhibitions  ?— Yes.  . _ _ . . , 

21894.  Instead  of  that,  there  were  only  fourteen  who  obtained  them  /—Certainly. 

21895.  So  far  as  regards  pupils  who  are  educated  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  the 
difference  between  fourteen  and  fifty  has  been  thrown  away  ?— I think  if  you  read  the 
clause  carefully,  you  will  find  that  clause  does  not  desire  the  Governors  to  found  exhibitions 
for  their  own  boys,  but  for  poor  students.  . , , . , 

21896.  If  fifty  qualified  boys,  educated  in  Erasmus  Smiths  schools,  had  come  forward, 
would  they  not  have  received  these  exhibitions?  . 

21897.  \ Secretary. — There  are  thirty-five  standing  exhibitions.! 

21898.  There  are  never  more  than  ten  candidates  for  the  exhibitions,  who  genera  y 
get  them:  and  sometimes  there  are  none. 

21899.  In  ten  years  there  were  fifty  exhibitions,  and  if  fifty  properly  quahfied  b j , 
who  were  educated  in  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  came  forward,  would  they  not  have  been 
preferred  to  all  other  boys,  educated  no  matter  where  ? — That  case  could  not  arise. 

1 21900.  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  arise.  _ „ „ .iT 

21901.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  Commissioners  will  not  proceed  further  with  your  exami- 
nation at  present,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  resume  it  at  some  future  period. 

[For  further  evidence  as  to  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  see  page  180.] 


Voii.  II. 


T 
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Dublin,  April  11,  1856. 

Present— Uwni  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Rfev.  Dr.  Grates,  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


Hospitad  and  Free  School  oe  King  Charles  II,  commonly  called  The  Blue 
Coat  Hospital. 


Hospital  and  Free 
School  of  King 

Charles  II.,  commonly  

nine  “coat  Hospital.  3I„902'  Secretary -My  Lord  at  this  court  the  case  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 

k=~  gssaaarf-ajt.  X4Ka  feaSS 
- a “ i' ass  gyyS  S 

towards  such  as  through  age  sickness,  or  other  accidents,  are  reduced  SS 

nffiam  the’r  nllvm,°  by  tbe,r  own  labour,  and  piously  consideringPalso  the  great 
benefit  of  the  good  education  and  instruction  of  youth,  have  pronospd  tb«  pLtJon  * 

and  establishing  of  an  hospital  and  free  school  within  the  liberties  of  our  city  of  Dublin’ 

ground,  and  to  state  “ that  it  shall  for  evermore  hereafter  be  remahT  nmf  £01?on  °f 
mansion  house  and  place  of  abode  for  the  sustentation  and ’relief  ofpo’orchildren 
and  impotent  people,  to  be  holden  of  us,  or  our  heirs  and  successors  ” P Tt  +Lat,  ’ &ed 
T\  e do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Mayor,  Sheriffs  Commons  and  Citvonanf  S ■ .°n~ 
of  Dublin,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  full  power  and  authority-  it  thS  -ii°f  °,Ur,said  Clt^ 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  to'  plac^Sn  « “0/ & 

M t&s  officer8  or  ?i8F°f 

minister,  to  be  approved  of  from  time  to  time  by  the  Arc'hMBhopVDn’bEnfor 
being;  the  said  minister  to  read  divine  service,  and  preach  and  tJLl,  *i“b Z *?  ,th~  t,ime 
such  as  shall  reside  within  the  same,  and  catechise  such  chdd,  en  . I T ■ °f  ,°od  to 
hospital  or  free  school,  as  to  tlm  said  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Commo  n^and  Citfrens  ^ d S“d 
cessors,  or  such  as  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  seem  convenient ” Vf?4  be‘r  B“C" 
to  provide— "That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  It  then  goes  on 

Citizens,  and  their  successors  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  timU  Con?mons-  fn<1 

often  as  it  sha n be  expedient  or  necessity  “d  - 

or  any  such  apt,  wholesome,  and  honest  ordinances  statutes  i 5 i d ?point  aI1 

relation  to  the  well  governing  of  the  said  hospital  and  free  school  or  efthl°oftb'  *"> 
master  or  minister,  belonging,  or  to  be  belonging  ) as  to  them  tlm°  ■ nf  °f  tb,em’  (or  tbe 
Commons,  and  Citizens,  and  their  successors  shall  seem  meet  ^'or:  the  Sheriffs, 

Itthen  enables^  the  corporation  to  hold^iurtexceeding^evalue^oftfd^OO^eriinn61^^83^^ 

property,  and  it  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  “ „ 01  *D’  , ®terlmg.  of  landed 

not  do,  nor  suffer  to  b°e  done  at  T*88"*  sha11 

lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  o/t the  estate,  which  shall  belong toaeZy!7  ™y  °f  ‘be 
shall  be  conveyed,  alienated,  or  transferred  to  anv  other  use  !!i  ? to  said  corporation, 
of  the  said  hospital  and  free  school? S tZube Sd  * •“  *°  .tie  “ses 

not  make  any  other  lease  or  leases  of  any  of  the  lands  tanemmS  f the.tlms  being  shall 
ments,  which  shall  belong  to  the  said  corporation,  than for  the  torn  of'C?'  ” her<!tUta: 
houses  or  buildings,  or  ground  to  be  built  on  and  1 ° T6rm  ot  ^rty-one  years,  of 

other  hereditaments;  and  those  to  be  made  either  in  m ty‘°ne  ^ears’  of  bands,  tithes,  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  state  in  possession  and  that  wiStd’”  ab°T°  two  Jears 
yearly  rent  that  bond  fide  from  goo/and  S™t  t enSte  mt t td' JST?  “ ,‘be  b“* 
made  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  governors.”  ^ Pad’  and  tbat  no  *ease  be 

180M2;2e°a7eS^ 

In  the  appendix  to  that  rfport  they  give  le  SmTof  the  EnJi  H*6  !?‘b  18«- 

1808.  At  that  time  the  Stephen’s-grecn  and  Oxmantnwn  , ° s.  hospital  for  the  year 

the  lands  of  Koddstown,  11s.  b\d,. 

£210;  then  there  are  some  small  rents—  Granvegorman  £35  18.  - °'  1IuIlmgar, 

£9;  Jacob  Loving's,  ditto,  £36;  James  Reed's  ditto  £72-  John ^Morgan's,  ditto, 
Jacob  Poole's,  ditto,  £12  7s. ; Thomas  **»  10s'  3A; 

two  lives  only),  £158  2s. ; Andrew  Downey's^itto  £24  Ik  • HV* ?«0tt7’  ditto  (for 
mens  and  Ball),  £22  15s.;  collections  in  the  chapel  (averaged  £2n  Maj?^  (°f  Com- 
total  of  £2,417  4s.  9 \d.,  with  a casual  revenue  of  £30  Tlmv  thin  a gross 

expenditure  of  the  King's  Hospital  for  ton  years  from  1796  to  mj?0. 1“0,°™e 

for  these  years  was  £4,142  13s.  9 d.,  which  is  made  , J 1,6  total  income 

was  E\,mSs.U.;  arrears  due  in  that  year  from  former  settleS  £304  IegSf  ™?ome 
in.  agent’s  hands  from  ditto,  £135  18s.  4 id  ■ Govemn™  of  Tf™  ' o ■ ,4  balance 
the  support  of  twenty  boys,  £387  2».  3JA;  casual  revenue  tta  yeT  “iTsfis8  for 

is  then  given  for  a number  of  years,  but  only  the  totals  To  1 iR  S? Tbe  “come 
in  1799,  £3,580  ,2s.  1K ; in  1800,  £3,25^2  Os. 
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£3,049  2s.  8 d.;  1803,  £3,724  14s.  5 d.,  1804,  £3,238  12s.  10<2.;  1805,  £4,762  1 Is. ; 1806,  Dublin. 
£3£39  Os.  3d.  Then  the  expenditure  for  these  years  I need  not  read,  as  it  bears  a fair  pro-  H it~^nd  Free 
portion  to  the  income.  The  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  hoys  to  be  maintained  by  the  School  of  Kin,, 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School  is  then  set  out.  Then  it  gives  the  salaries  of  the  officer's.  Charles  IL,  commonly 
The  total  income  of  the  chaplain  arid  master  is  £153  19s.;  agent  and  registrar,  and  acting  Bhe  Q^lHospital. 
steward,  £136  14s. ; superannuated  steward,  £131  14s.;  housekeeper,  £87  7s. ; writing  and  Documentary 
mathematical  master,  £151  Is.  Id.,  and  surgeon,  £30;  wages  to  eleven  inferior  servants,  and  Evidence, 
four  superannuated  servants,  ditto,  £106  11s.  6d.,  making  a total  of  £797  6s.  7 d.  I he  number 
of  boys  received  and  apprenticed,  for  twelve  years,  is  given,  and  in  1797  there  were  25  ; 
in  1805-there  was  the  greatest  number,  when  there  were  29  ; and  the  least  number  was  in 
1806,  when  there  were  12.  The  total  number  from  1797  to  1806  was  199  ; and  from  that 
to  1808,  247.  Then  the  number  apprenticed  in  the  same  time  was  208,  and  the  fee  paid 
with  each  boy  was  £5 ; and  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  all  trades,  and  some  to  the  sea 
service.  It  then  gives  a list  of  the  school  books  used  in  the  school,  which  I need  not  read. 

21904.  The  arrangements  by  which  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  sup- 
ported a certain  number  of  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  arose  from  the  provision  of  their 
charter.  Under  that  charter  they  were  bound  to  maintain  and  support  a certain  number  of 
boys,  and  for  the  maintaining  and  supporting  of  these  boys  they  came  to  an  arrangement,  at 
an  early  period,  with  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  of  King  Charles  II.,  which  arrangement 
was  sanctioned  by  a private  Act  of  Parliament,  10th  of  Geo.  I., entitled  “An  Act  for  the  further 
application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  charitable  uses.”  Under  that  Act  there  were  four  Governors  of 
the  Erasmus  Smith  School  made  governors  of  the  hospital — the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder, 
and  two  aldermen,  who  were  to  represent  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  were  Governors  ot 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  and  there  was  an  agreement  between  them,  which  is  recited 
in  the  Act,  and  ratified — “ That  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  shall,  out  of  the  cash  now 
in,  or  which  shall  hereafter  come  to  their  hands,  with  all  convenient  speed  pay  to  the 
governors  of  the  said  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Dublin,  commonly  called 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  the  said  sum  of  £300  sterling,  towards  building  an  infirmary,  and 
also  find  and  provide  bedding  and  other  usual  furniture  m each  room,  for  such  boys  as  shall 
be  by  them  placed  in  the  said  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  the  keeping  and  repairing  ot  which 
bedding  and  furniture  is  thereafter  to  be  charged  in  the  annual  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  said  boys,  according  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  said  hospital.  And  to  the  end 
the  boys  hereby  designed  to  be  placed  by  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  m the  said 
hospital  may  be  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  bo)  s 
in  the  said  hospital.”  The  governors  are  subsequently  empowered  to  apprentice  the  boys 
educated  in  the  hospital.  , 

21905.  The  Blue  Coat  Hospital  being  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  it  came 
to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  who  made  a 
report  on  it  in  the  year  1833.  I need  not  read  that  report,  but  mere  y state  that  they  describe 
the  original  foundation  of  the  hospital,— the  arrangement  with  the  Governors  of  Lrasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  and  the  right  of  certain  persons  to  nominate  children  to  the  hospital. 

They  then  proceed  to  give  the  information  about  it,  which  is  very  full,  but  which  1 need 
not  read.  The  only  importance  of  noticing  this  report  is  that  by  a provision  o ie 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  founded  upon  it,  a new  arrangement  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  The  provision  to  which  I refer  is  the 
3 & 4 Vic.,  chap.  108,  sec.  113.  It  enacts,  “ That  from  and  immediately  after  this  Act 
shall  come  into  operation  in  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  the  perso^wko  at  that  Jime  J3hail 


be  governors  of  the  said  hospital,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their  successors  to  be 
appointed,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a 
body  politic  and  corporafe  by  the  aforesaid  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  Ho®PgjJ^g 


Free  School  of  King* Charles  II.,”  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  said  Lord  Mayor, 
Commons,  Citizens  of  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  who  no  longer  shall  be  such  body  politic 
and  corporate,  in  like  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  said  sixty-one  peisoiis, 
and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their  successors,  had  been  the  persons  appointed  by  vntue 
of  the  said  letter  patent.”  It  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  “ the  governors  shMl  i evei  be 
less  than  fifty,  and  that  when,  and  so  often  as  any  of  the  governors  hereby  apP^nted  or 
to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned  (other  insurer,  and  thiee  other 


minted  as  neremaiter  is  muuuuucu 

governors  of  the  said  schools,  founded  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith)  shall  depwt  thia , We, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  L°ra  ChM<^or  of  I: tel .and 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  for  the  time  being, 01  jje 
major  part  of  them,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  in  writing  under  their  an  _ ’ 

to  appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons,  in  the  place  or  places,  an 
successors,  of  the  deceased  governor  or  governors,  or  any  of  them,  so  as  1 ’ . , 

the  surviving  governors,  the  number  at  the  least  of  fifty  governors,  finding  the  said 
treasurer,  and  three  other  governors  of  the  said  schools  founded  y . _ .i 

Smith  ; and  every  person  so  appointed  a governor  shall  be  a .governor  j y e 

surviving  governors  for  the  time1  being.”  It  then  enacts  place  of  tSe 

Coat  Hospital  shall  be  appointed  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  s be  > P 
Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  &c.  . „ nnn^H- 

21906. 'That  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  governors  aie  at  P™^0nJ*o 
tilted,  so  that  although  at  the  period  the  report  to  which  I have  referred was  ^athc 
hospital  was  in  connexion  with  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  it  is  nov  y P 

from  that  body.  q1  o 

Yol.II. 
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J:>I)BLIK-  Addison  Hone,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Hospital  and  Free 

■ cdt’n'SLnh  You  aro  registrar  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital ?— I am. 

called  the  21908.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  office? — I was  appointed  in  April.  1829.  I 

Blue  Coat  Hospital.  twenty-seven  years  in  the  hospital  this  April. 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.  21909.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  the  governors  of  that  time. 

219  iO.  What  was  the  original  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ?— They  were  all 
members  of  the  Corporation.  The  aldermen,  the  sheriffs’  peers,  and  the  medical  officers, 
COo'1Pn°1,  Se  entire  board,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

21911.  Mow  many  were  on  the  board  when  you  were  appointed  ? — I should  think  there 
were  on  if  ^ Tl<3re  & fuU  boavd  5 but  1 ani  nofc  PrePared  to  say  exactly  how  many 

21912.  What  is  the  mode  adopted  at  present  for  appointing  the  governors  9 The 

vacancies  as  they  occur  now  are  filled  up  by  the  trustees  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  by  the  Primate  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

21913.  How  many  at  present  constitute  the  board? Fifty. 

,21.91j;  Sat  is  the  present  income  of  the  hospital  ?_I  think  the  income  is  somewhere 
about  £1  600  a year,  fhe  lands  of  Cappaghloughlin  return  an  uneven  amount:  that 
in<l0i“®,_  of  course,  is  subject  to  deductions  in  the  way  of  poor  rate  and  income  tax. 

2191o.  From  what  source  is  that  income  derived  ?— The  hospital  has  a property  in  the 
country  called  Noddstown,  county  Tipperary ; it  has  the  rectoral  tithes  of  Mullingar,  and 
it  has  house  property  in  Stephens-green,  a small  property  at  Oxmantown,  and  the  Gramre- 
gorman  rent.  ° 

D?  y°u  say  that  the  income  of  Cappaghloughlin  is  fluctuating?— The  hospital  is 
W i !,°  fr-S!fT*bs  of  the  inco,me  derived  from  Cappaghloughlin.  The  account  is 
kept  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  when  they  settle  their  accounts,  they  strike  the 
balance,  which  is  paid  by  Dr.  Kyle  to  my  board. 

21917.  What  is  the  average  annual  amount  derived  from  the  lands  of  Cappaghloughlin?— 
it  varies  m amount ; for  instance,  I received  a letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Kyle,  in  which  he 
says  that  our  portion  for  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  odd  pounds.  That  is  some- 
thlo  fnTc01^  ?!11  USUal?  bufc  the  books  wiU  sll0'v  the  receipts  from  time  to  time  to  a farthing 
21918.  Is  there  any  arrear  due  to  the  hospital  on  foot  of  these  receipts  ?— You  cannot 
call  it  an  arrear;  because  they  are  ready  to  pay  up  to  last  September  the  amount  of  one 
oiotn  aw.SIX*y  ‘YK  odd  Pounds’  as  specified  by  the  letter  I have  received. 

2U19.  What  is  the  average  number  of  governors  that  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
at  present  ?— Five  is  a sufficient  number;  but  I can  only  refer  you  to  the  book  for  an 

:V\e,  abfnce  of  the  books  lfc  is  a ^gue  thing  to  state  the  number  who 
attend  or  who  do  not  attend. 

_21920- five  always  constitute  a quorum  ?— No,  it  was  seven;  but  at  present  it  is 
considered  better  to  have  five.  ^ 11 18 

i] HI  S?W  often  d«eS  the  board  meet  ?_Quarterly.  They  formerly  met  monthly. 
21922-  Why  was  that  change  made?— There  was  no  actual  business  to  be  discharged 
monthly;  and  it  was  thought  more  advisable  and  convenient  to  all  parties  to  nSet 
and  fben  thiere  \m0T*  business  thrown  on  the  committee,  for  the  business  of 
the  house  is  actually  done  through  a working  committee,  which  meets  twice  a month  and 

fronwlAv  tneiCeSS,tv,-rfqUlreS  lt-i  TIley  tben  report  t0  the  Seneral  board  their  proceedings 
speakffig  Confirmed101  **  ^ at  tb<3  qUarterly  meetinS8>  commented  upon,  aud,  generally 

the2  Sr?  tkat)  committee  formed  ?-It  is  elected  by  the  board,  and  any  member  of 
£ f n haS  a CSSire  t0  be  on  tbat  commifctee’  has  only  to  express  a desire  to  that 
?hrcommitteeUmm0n  ^ a§  & °f  C0UrSe'  There  is’  hterally  speaking,  no  limit  to 

2!92!-  ffow  many  are  at  P^sent  on  that  committee  ?-I  think  it  is  eleven  or  twelve 
„ i-5 * J0U  Btale  the  averlKe  number  that  meets  on  that  committee ’—There  is 
f0‘’m  a quorum  of  the  committee,  but  the  committee-book  shows  every  meets 
mg,  and  the  names  of  those  who  attend  are  always  entered.  “ 

„ !926',  What  powers  have  that  committee  ’-Their  powers  are  given  to  them  through 
the  board,  but  they  are  very  extensive.  It  is  a very  common  thing,  if  parties  annlv  for 
purposes  which  should  come  before  the  board,  for  me  to  advise  them,  if  it  be  a mat  £ 
which  requires  immediate  arrangement,  to,;make  application  to  the  committee  In  that 
way  the  committee  would  take  up  the  question  and  report  on  it;  but  the  ZwSs are 
rally  speaking  given  directly  from  the  board  to  the  committee.  In  minor  mattersAon 
nected  with  the  establishment,  of  course  they  have  power  to  act,  but  for  the  management 

^nu”L  o“theeda™  eS6'  P°WerS  “re  gra”ted  hy  ,h0  Wd-  as  wm  seen  by  the 

2i92J\  are  *be  duties  of  the  committee  ?— Their  duties  are,  generally  sneaking 
confined  to  the  arrangement  and  controlling  of  the  establishment;  they,  literally  speaking 
estab£hnZfc°y  q“C'  °”  tbat  COmes  be£oi'e  “ reference  to  the  working  of  the 

\ iooo  w?!  BOh°.l1 a separate , committee  ’-No,  they  are  the  same  committee 
21929.  What  are  the  rules  observed  with  respect  to  the  signing  of  drafts9 The  drafts 

e“  ^ b°al7'  , ThBJ  rS  f rrgh  tiB  commi“ee.  and1 Ire  certiSod  by  me  fd 
commSe ^Jby  2 S.  ^ ^ ^ aS  “itiaM  bY  ^ee  of  the 
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2]  930.  How  many  of  the  board  sign  the  drafts  ? — Three. 

21931.  Is  that  always  done? — Always. 

21932.  At  the  meetings  of  the  board  ? — At  the  meetings  of  the  board.  The  drafts  going 
into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  signed  by  three  governors,  and  signed  by  me  as  the  officer  of 
the  board. 

21933.  In  case  there  is  no  quorum,  what  steps  are  taken  for  the  signing  of  drafts? — The 
drafts,  when  there  was  no  quorum,  have  been  signed  by  the  members  of  the  board  who 
attended  ; and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  they  are  certified  in  the  instructions,  as 
having  been  signed  in  the  absence  of  the  board.  This  is  done  when  necessity  requires, 
which  necessity  usually  arises  when  we  have  no  contracts. 

21934.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  drafts  are  occasionally  signed  out  of  the 
board-room  ? — Never.  The  committee  have  no  power  within  themselves  of  signing  drafts, 
nor  never  had.  It  is  especially  provided  that  they  shall  not ; but,  the  other  day,  in  the 
taking  of  contracts  for  the  present  year,  the  board,  in  the  case  of  a contract  for  bread,  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  accept  it.  The  parties  seeking  the  contract,  required  to  be  paid 
monthly,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  I was  directed  to 
apply  to  the  parties,  to  ask  them  to  take  their  payments  quarterly,  and  if  they  did  so,  their 
contract  would  be  accepted.  The  parties  did  as  I required,  and  the  committee  were  then 
obliged  to  go  to  the  board,  and  ask  a special  order,  giving  them  power  to  sign  drafts 
quarterly,  in  case  the  accounts  were  not  prepared  when  the  quarter  board  met.  The  last 
proceedings  of  the  board  will  show  that  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  make  some  better  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  building,  the 
want  of  which  was  observed  by  some  of  them  when  inspecting  s'ome  works  that  were 
being  executed.  They  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  board  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding 
£25,  on  the  improvements  which  they  suggested. 

21935.  Is  there  any  list  of  the  muniments  belonging  to  the  hospital  ? — There  is  a list  of 
donors  and  donations,  and  the  board  are  now  about  getting  it  copied.  There  is  in  my 
office  a number  of  specimens  from  two  establishments,  the  business  to  be  done  by  which- 
ever the  committee  think  fit. 

21936.  Will  that  list  contain  all  the  leases  ? — Not  the  leases  at  all ; merely  the  parties 
who  subscribed  towards  the  building  of  the  establishment.  I think  I understand  your 
question  now.  There  is  no  list,  except  the  list  mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Brien  in  his  report. 
All  the  leases  in  that  report  are  in  the  possession  of  the  hospital,  and  they  are  kept  in  a 
safe,  under  three  keys,  which  are  kept  by  separate  parties. 

21937.  Was  there  not  a list  of  muniments  ordered  to  be  made  out  in  January,  1845  ? — 
I cannot  pretend  to  say  there  was  or  was  not ; but  if  there  was,  it  is  on  the  face  of  the 
hooks ; and  it  is  very  likely,  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  appointment,  he  got  instructions  to  do  so, 
and  he  did  so  in  his  report,  of  which  you  are  in  possession,  and  which  shows  all  the  muni- 
ments belonging  to  the  establishment. 

21938.  Who  has  the  care  of  the  muniments? — They  are  locked  up  in  a safe,  for  which 
there  are  three  keys.  One  of  the  keys  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  other  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thorpe ; and  the  third  I hold  myself,  under  an  order  of  the  board. 
That  safe  cannot  be  opened,  except  by  the  order  of  the  board,  when  the  parties  who  hold 
the  keys  are  summoned  to  be  in  attendance,  and  bring  the  keys  with  them.  When  the 
purpose  for  which  the  safe  is  required  to  be  opened  is  served,  it  is  locked  up,  and  the  keys 
handed  back  to  the  respective  owners. 

21939.  Has  there  been  a collection  of  bye-laws  framed  ? — Never. 

2 1 940.  Has  there  been  a code  of  duties  of  the  officers  printed  ? — There  has  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  ever  printed.  Of  course  there  are  regulations  and  bye-laws  made,  which 
appear  on  the  minutes,  but  they  have  never  been  defined. 

21941.  Were  they  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1846  ? — I think  there  was  a committee 
appointed  then,  who  were  to  have  gone  over  the  books,  and  put  the  rules  and  regulations 
together,  but  they  never  did  so.  The  establishment  is  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the 
committee.  There  are  alterations  which  from  time  to  time  take  place,  and  the  old  bye- 
laws would  be  of  no  use.  There  were  some,  for  instance,  framed  when  the  offices  of  school- 
master and  chaplain  were  separate,  but  now  that  the  offices  are  consolidated  they  are  of 
no  use. 

21942.  In  1854  the  law  agent  was  desired  to  proceed  against  the  corporation  for  the 
recovery  of  leases  and  deeds  ; has  that  been  done  ? — No  proceedings  have  been  actually 
taken,  for  the  corporation  yielded ; and  they  will  now  give  up  those  documents,  without 
any  proceedings  having  been  taken  for  the  purpose,  but  they  have  not  yet  handed  them 
over,  for  they  are  keeping  them  to  make  copies  of  them,  but  the  law  agents  have  had  access 
to  them. 

21943.  Has  a complete  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  hospital  been  kept  by  you  . 
— I keep  nothing  except  my  books,  and  the  accounts  that  are  furnished  yearly  is  the  only 
inventory  that  I can  produce. 

21944.  Was  not  a regular  systematic  book  ordered  to  be  kept? — I think  there  was  no 
book  ordered  to  be  kept  that  was  not  kept. 

21945.  What  is  your  salary  ? — My  salary  is  £230  a-year. 

21946.  Is  income-tax  deducted  from  that  ? — It  is  not ; the  board  pay  the  income-tax  for 
the  officers. 

21947.  For  all  the  officers  ? — There  are  but  two  officers  in  the  establishment  who  would, 
.be-  liable  to  income  tax,  and  they  pay  it  for  these  two. 

21948.  Was  that  mentioned  in  your  return  ? — It  is  mentioned  on  the  face  of  the  minutes. 
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21949.  But  is  it  mentioned  in  the  return  you  have  made  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I think 
it  is,  but  if  not,  and  that  you  require  it,  I can  amend  the  return  by  inserting  the  fact  of 
the  payment  of  income-tax  by  the  board. 

21950.  What  other  emoluments  have  you? — There  are  some  receivers’  fees  which  I 
receive,  hut  I am  sorry  to  say  they  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  an  arrangement  made 
nuth  respect  to  the  Noddstown  property.  The  tenants  formerly  paid  their  rents  into  my 
ofiice  directly,  which  entitled  the  registrar  to  the  fees.  The  governors  thought  it  desirable, 
alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Gahan,  to  have  an  agent  upon  the  spot,  and  the  fees  I would 
otherwise  have  had  went  to  him. 

21951.  What  is  the  amount  of  fees  that  you  receive ?— They  are  very  small;  I think  I 
mentioned  the  amount  in  my  return,  but  they  are  very  small. 

21952.  What  other  emoluments  have  you? — 1 have  coals  and  washing,  apartments  and 
a garden,  stabling,  yard,  and  coach-house. 

21953.  What  number  of  rooms  have  you? — I have  plenty  of  rooms,  I have  a dining- 
room, a parlour  and  ofiice,  and  five  sleeping-rooms. 

21954.  Have  you  a kitchen  ? — I have,  and  a coal-box,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  which 
a man  requires  to  make  him  comfortable. 

21955.  Do  you  reside  in  the  hospital? — I do. 

21956.  Do  you  sleep  there? — I do. 

21957.  What  are  your  duties? — I have  general  duties  to  perform.  I have  the  general 
superintendence,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  general  control  of  the  establishment.  I 
have  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  and  I have  to  receive  the  rents  and  account 
for  them.  I send  out  orders  for  provisions,  and  have  to  report  on  all  matters  I think 
necessary  to  the  board  or  committee,  and  take  their  instructions,  when  these  matters  are 
required  to  be  carried  out. 

21958.  Have  you  the  superintendence  of  the  dietary  of  the  boys?— Yes,  I have;  the 
dietary  is  principally  arranged  by  the  medical  officers,  but  the  orders  for  the  provisions  go 
through  my  hands.  The  order  for  meat,  as  required,  is  sent  out  daily ; for  bread  daily ; 
the  milk  comes  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening.  I have  to  keep  accounts  of  all  these 
things. 

21959.  Is  there  any  letter  book  kept  ?— No ; there  is  no  regular  letter  book  kept. 

21960.  Was  not  that  ordered  by  the  governors  ?— No,  it  was  not ; I have  a great  many 
letters  to  write,  but  a great  many  of  them  are  not  important.  Some  few  of  them  are 
entered,  but  not  very  many,  I think. 

21961.  I find  this  minute,  dated  the  14th  March,  1843,  recorded  in  the  books: 
“ That  in  future,  all  letters  written  from  the  institution  upon  its  business  be  entered  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose.” — I forgot  to  state,  that  when  there  are  letters  written  of  an  import- 
ant nature,  there  are  copies  made  of  them,  but  there  are  a great  many  letters  written  of 
which  there  are  no  copies  made. 

21962.  Do  you  lay  on  the  table  of  the  board  a paper  containing  the  heads  of  business? 
— I do. 

21963.  Do  you  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board?— I do  not  think  there  ever  was  a 
meeting  of  the  board  since  I was  appointed  which  I did  not  attend  at,  but  one. 

21964.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rents  that  you  receive?— I think  the  rents  are  some- 
where about  £1,640  4s.  a-year. 

21965.  Do  yon  receive  all  these  rents  ?— No;  there  may  be  arrears,  but  I think  that  is 
about  the  established  rent. 

21966.  My  question  is,  what  amount  do  you  receive  ? — I could  tell  you  that  by  referring 
to  my  yearly  accounts.  I would  not  wish  to  make  a guess  when  I have  the  means  of 
telling  you  to  the  shilling. 

21967.  Do  you  receive  fees  on  the  amount  collected  by  you?— On  a portion  I do  but 
not  on  the  whole. 

21968.  State  what  rents  you  receive  fees  on?— I receive  fees  on  the  rents  of  Stephen’s- 
green,  and  the  rent  paid  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  on  the  Oxmantown  rent- 
but  it  is  specified  in  the  return  the  amount  of  fees  I actually  receive.  I will  send  you  in 
a return,  in  writing,  if  you  wish,  of  every  farthing  of  the  rents  I receive  and  the  properties 
I receive  them  from,  as  soon  as  my  books  are  returned. 

21969.  The  Commissioners  request  that  you  will  send  in  that  return  as  soon  as  the 
books  are  returned  to  you.  What  security  have  you  given  ? — I have  given  security  for  £3  000 

21970.  Do  you  lodge  all  the  money  received  by  you  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ?— I do 

21971.  To  the  credit  of  the  governors  ?— To  the  credit  of  the  governors.  When  I say 
all,  I should  say,  that  there  are  small  sums  generally  on  hands,  but  the  account  of  the 
governors  is  kept  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

21972.  Then  you  do  not  lodge  all  the  moneys? No. 

21973.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  on  Municipal  Corporations,  that  a resolution  was  passed 
by  the  board,  that  all  moneys  received  by  their  agents  should  be  lodged  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  governors.— I think  when  they  stated  all  moneys  it  meant 
(as  is  the  case)  that  large  sums  should  be  lodged;  but  there  is  an  understanding  that  I 
should  always  hold  small  sums— I think  the  amount  specified  is  about  £100,  because  there 
are  small  money  demands  which  must  be  paid;  but  all  large  sums  are  lodged,  just  as  I tell 
you,  m the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  balance  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

21974.  Could  not  provision  be  made  for  these  incidental  expenses  by  drafts  on  the 
bank ?— I do  not  say  there  could  not;  but  it  is  not  done.  The  board  have  been  satisfied 
to  do  it  m another  way. 
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21975.  Then  the  hank  account  does  not  indicate  the  nett  receipts  of  the  governors? 

No;  it  does. not. 

21976.  In  the  return  signed  by  you,  under  the  head  “Endowments  from  land,”  the 
annual  income  is  put  down  as  £2,531.  Would  you  state  in  what  manner  that  sum  is  made 
out  ?• — :It  was  made  out  from  the  audited  accounts  of  1853. 

21977.  Can  you  state  how  much  of  that  is  rent  from  land,  and  how  much  from  other 
sources? — I could  not.  If  I had  the  accounts  I could. 

21978.  Can  you  state  what  the  items  are  under  the  head  of  expenditure  in  the  next 
column  ? — They  are  taken  in  the  same  way — they  are  both  copies  taken  from  the  accounts 
of  1853. 

21979.  Are  these  outgoings  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment?—!  think  so.  This 
return  states  that  the  amount  of  receivers’  fees  is  £23  8s.  a-year. 

21980.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  institution ; have  you  calculated  what  is  the  daily  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  each  boy  ? — Oh,  no ; I have  not. 

21981.  Or  what  it  is  annually? — No ; I have  never  calculated  it. 

21982.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  clothing  of  each  boy? — I could  not  tell  that, 
unless  I took  up  the  documents  and  went  into  the  items. 

.21983.  Have  you  calculated  it? — I have  not;  but  you  would  he  obliged  to  take  the 
average,  because  the  clothing  of  the  boys  does  not  cost  a regular  sum  yearly.  It  varies 
according  as  they  get  blue  clothes  or  corduroy  clothes,  so  that  one  year  the  clothing  might 
appear  very  small,  and  another  year  large,  when  the  heavy  item  for  blue  clothes  comes  into 
the  accounts.  The  last  year  there  was  £137  for  blue  clothes;  but  there  was  no  blue 
clothes  for  two  years  before,  or  I believe  three  years. 

21984.  What  is  the  number  of  servants  employed  in  the  establishment  ? — I think  there 
are  seven. 

21985.  Seven  female  servants? — I think  so. 

21986.  Are  there  any  male  servants  besides  the  porter? — No ; there  is  none  but  a 
porter. 

219S7.  Do  you  know  the  gross  amount  of  the  wages  of  the  servants? — You  have  it 
already  stated  what  my  own  salary  is,  and  the  amount  of  the  servants’  wages  can  be 
ascertained  very  quickly. 

21988.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  who 
reported  in  1830,  that  the  amount  of  the  yearly  wages  of  twelve  female  servants  was 
£104  6s.,  and  that  they  had  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  perquisites,  which  together  with  the 
wages  of  a messenger  and  labourer  amounted  to  £ 103  4s.,  per  annum  more — I can  furnish 
you  accurately  with  an  account  of  what  their  wages  come  to  in  the  year. 

21989.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  this  head  since  the  time 
that  this  report  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  ? — I think  there 
was ; I do  not  think  there  are  as  many  servants  now  as  there  were  then. 

21990.  But  you  must  know  the  exact  number? — I know  the  exact  number. 

21991.  The  number  stated  in  this  report  is  twelve? — There  are  not  twelve  woman 
servants ; I think  there  are  but  eight. 

21992.  Do  the  audited  accounts  annually  contain  these  headings  set  out  ? — They  do. 

21993.  What  arrangements  are  made  with  respect  to  the  taking 'of  contracts? — They 
are  advertised. 

21994.  What  is  done  when  the  tenders  are  sent  in? — The  particulars  respecting  the 
contracts  are  all  in  the  minute  book,  which  you  have.  The  Board  of  Governors  refer 
the  contracts  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  open  the  tenders  and  declare  the 
contractors.  They  have  got  the  power  under  the  board  to  take  contracts ; and  they  report 
the  persons  whom  they  have  selected  to  the  next  board.  They  have  also  the  power  of 
discharging  pending  accounts,  if  the  former  contractor  should  be  discharged. 

21995.  Is  it  the  house  committee  which  is  intrusted  with  that  power? — Yes;  but  it  is 
all  the  same  committee. 

21996.  Are  the  servants  of  the  establishment  fed  in  the  hospital  ? — No ; they  are  allowed 
no  feeding,  with  the  exception  of  a leg  of  mutton  and  vegetables  on  Sunday. 

21997-  The  allowance  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland  must  refer  to  weekly  money  ? — There  was  an  allowance  formerly  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  other  small  matters,  which  the  governors,  many  years  ago,  thought 
it  desirable  to  discontinue ; and  they  then  allowed  them  a sum  of  money  that  they  con- 
tracted to  pay  for  these  things,  and  gave  this  provision  of  one  leg  of  mutton  in  the  week, 
which  arrangement  is  now  of  some  years’  standing ; but  formerly  they  had  perquisites,  and 
the  officers  had  perquisites,  which  are  all  done  away  with ; the  officers  were  repaid  for  this, 
but  the  servants  were  not. 

21998.  Have  any  of  the  officers  or  servants  retiring  allowances  ? — There  is  no  pensioner 
in  the  establishment  at  present ; it  has  been  usual  to  pension  officers  and  servants  after  a 
length  of  service,  but  there  are  not  any  at  present  receiving  pensions. 

21999.  Was  not  an  arrangement  made  to  pension  the  last  retiring  chaplain? — There 
was. 

22000.  What  was  the  amount  of-  the  annual  allowance  granted  to  him  ? — I think  £100 
a-year. 

22001.  Has  that  payment  ceased? — Oh,  yes. 

22002.  What  amount  of  sleeping  accommodation  does  the  hospital  afford  ? — In  what  way  ? 

22003.  How  many  boys  would  the  dormitories  accommodate  ? — I do  not  know  how  I 
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could  answer  that ; the  accommodation  would  depend  upon  whether  you  would  put  the 
beds  extremely  close,  or  keep  them  in  their  present  positions ; if  they  were  closer  than  they 
are,  the  dormitories  would  accommodate  more  boys. 

22004.  How  many  would  they  accommodate  if  the  beds  were  placed  at  a suitable  dis- 
tance ? — I think  they  would  accommodate  130. 

22005.  How  many  are  there  in  the  hospital  at  present  ? — Eighty. 

22006.  How  many  are  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ? — Twenty- 
seven.  The  Board  return  twenty,  and  the  treasurer  seven. 

22007.  Then  if  the  funds  of  the  hospital  were  adequate,  you  could  receive  at  all  events 
fifty  more  boys  ? — Decidedly  we  could. 

22008.  Would  the  schoolroom  afford  accommodation  to  as  many  as  130  boys  ? — Oh,  yes, 
it  would ; it  is  a very  ample  schoolroom,  and  so  is  the  dining-hall. 

22009.  I find  it  stated  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  that  the  hospital  can  accommodate 
160  boys;  do  you  think  that  it  would  accommodate  so  many? — I do  not. 

22010-  Do  the  boys  at  present  all  occupy  separate  beds? — They  do. 

22011.  Was  it  ever  the  practice  to  allow  them  to  sleep  in  beds  two  by  two  ? — When  I 
went  into  the  office  it  was. 

22012.  How  long  is  it  since  the  practice  was  discontinued  ? — Very  shortly  after  I went 
there  the  question  was  discussed,  and  a change  made ; when  1 went  to  the  hospital  the 
boys  slept  two  and  two. 

22013.  What  was  the  total  number  of  boys  accommodated  in  the  hospital  at  that  time  ? 
I think  there  were  120 ; I do  not  recollect  the  exact  number  when  I was  appointed. 

22014.  There  are  twenty-seven  boys  presented  by  the  Board  and  treasurer  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools : how  much  do  they  pay  a head  for  the  maintenance  of  these  boys? — They 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure. 

22015.  Can  you  state  how  much  they  paid  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  settlement  for 
each  boy  ? — I cannot  tell  you  from  recollection. 

22016.  Can  vou  state  from  recollection  nearly  the  amount? — I think  somewhere,  on  an 
average,  about  £ll  or  £12  a head ; but  in  the  same  way,  that  amount  would  vary  according 
to  the  clothing;  as  I mentioned  before,  if  the  heavy  item  of  cord  clothes  and  blue  clothes 
-comes  in  on  the  same  occasion,  it  would  make  a difference  of  one  pound  or  thirty  shillings, 
under  the  head  of  clothing ; I can  furnish  you  with  a return  of  what  the  boys,  under  the 
head  of  Erasmus  Smith,  cost  half-yearly  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  or  any  number  of 
years  that  you  like. 

22017.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be,  on  an  average,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each 
boy  in  the  institution? — I think  it  is  twenty  odd  pounds,  since  the  boys  have  been  so  reduced ; 
but  if  the  funds  of  the  hospital  would  enable  the  governors  to  place  on  additional  boys,  it 
would  make  a great  difference,  because  the  present  staff  would  work  the  establishment 
with  any  number  of  boys  that  it  would  hold,  without  any  additional  expense ; the  reduction 
of  boys  increases  the  expenditure  very  considerably. 

22018.  As  I understand  you,  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  presented 
by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  is  £11? — The  accounts  will  show  truly  the  half- 
yearly  payments  they  make  ; they  are  in  black  and  white. 

220 1 9.  I suppose  you  are  able  to  state  from  recollection,  and  from  your  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  what  was  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  boys  ? 
— If  I had  the  means  of  stating  the  cost  to  the  exact  farthing,  I would  prefer  it  to  guess- 
work ; for  I might  easily  make  a mistake,  and  the  books  cannot  be  mistaken. 

22020.  Have  you,  from  time  to  time,  calculated  these  averages? — I have;  sometimes 
they  have  been  £9,  and  other  times  they  have  been  £11  and  upwards. 

*22021.  If  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  only  pay  from  £9  to  £1 1 a head  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  boy,  whilst  the  maintenance  of  the  boy  altogether  costs  the  hospital 
£22  or  £23  ? 1 meant  half-yearly. 

22022.  I thought  you  meant  yearly? — The  way  I averaged  them  was  half-yearly. 

22023.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  half-yearly  account  for  March,  1850,  was  £277  2s.  6d. ; Sep- 
tember, 1850,  £304  18s.  4 cl.;  March,  1851,  £325  2s.;  September,  1851,  £304  0s.  lid; 
March,  1852,  £338  5s.  Sd. ; September,  1852,  £334  15s.  5d. ; the  average  then  goes  on 
fluctuating  from  £312  to  £394  17s.  Ad.,  which  was  the  last  account  for  the  half-year  ending 
September,  1855  ? — I will  show  you  how  that  account  is  made  out,  if  you  wish  : there  is  a 
book  on  the  table  before  the  Commissioners,  called  the  blotter-book,  which  explains  all  these 
items;  the  items  are  taken  from  that,  and  brought  out  half-yearly,  so  as  to  keep  the 
account  clear  between  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  our  board,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  after-charges,  and  that  they  should  pay  what  they  have  a right  to  pay,  and 
no  more ; the  different  items  for  clothing  and  maintenance  are  set  forth  in  that  book,  and 
those  different  items  added  together,  will  make  out  the  amount  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
account. 

22024.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — For  how  long  has  the  number  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  scholars 
amounted  to  twenty-seven? — For  a considerable  time.  They  did  amount  to  more  than 
that  some  years  ago.  They  had  thirty  boys  some  years  ago ; but  they  reduced  them.  I 
believe  it  was  necessary  they  should  reduce  their  expenditure  in  some  respects,  and  they 
reduced  accordingly  the  number  of  boys  in  our  establishment.  I believe  that  the  present 
number  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

22025.  The  Act  provides  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  send  a number  not  exceeding 

twenty  ? I did  not  know  that.  I thought  they  could  not  have  a less  number,  but  that 

they  might  put  in  as  many  as  they  pleased. 
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22026.  The  A ct  says— “ The  governors  of  the  said  hospital  shall  find  convenient  reception 
in  the  said  hospital  for  any  number  of  boys  to  be  named,  and  placed  therein  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  schools,  not  exceeding  twenty.”— I thought,  the  private  Act  gave  them  liberty  to 
put  in  as  many  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  paid  their  portion  of  the  expenditure 

22027.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  is  entitled  to  present  ten  hoys  for  admission — is  that 
privilege  made  use  of  by  him  ? — It  is. 

22023.  The  Guild  of  St.  Anne’s  is  mentioned  in  this  report? — That  has  ceased  long  since. 

22029.  The  Guild  of  St.  Anne’s  no  longer  presents  boys? — No;  nor  never  did  in  my 
time.  It  has  died  a natural  death : and  1 believe  there  is  no  such  guild  now. 

22030.  The  Rector  ofSt.YVerburgh’s  is  entitled  to  present  two  boys? — He  keeps  up  his  right. 

22031.  Are  there  any  other  presentations? — No,  there  are  not. 

22032.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  boys  are  admitted  are  not  alike  in  all  cases — 
there  is  a limitation  with  regard  to  some,  who  must  be  sons  or  grandsons  of  freemen  ? — 
That  is  the  only  exception.  The  boys  who  are  placed  on  the  foundation  arc,  generally,  of 
the  lower  classes : with  the  exception  that  they  are  not  all  bound  to  be  the  sons  or  grandsons 
of  freemen,  the  age  must  be  the  same,  and  the  qualification  in  other  respects  the  same. 

22033.  Of  the  eighty  at  present  in  the  institution,  liow  many  arc  sons  or  grandsons  of 
freemen  ? — Forty-one.  ’ 

22034.  What  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  as  to  the  admission  of  boys? — Ahoy 
must  bo  between  the  age  of  nine  and  eleven.  His  parents  must  be  Protestants  on  both 
sides ; and  he  must  be  in  health ; and  there  must  be  a certificate  produced  of  his  freedom ; 
and  a parent  or  next-of-kin  is  bound  to  attend,  to  vouch  the  accuracy  of  the  certificate, 
and  that  the  boy  is  a legitimate  boy,  as  returned  under  that  certificate.  In  the  other 
instances  the  parties  are  obliged  to  make  an  affidavit  to  all  that  I spoke  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  freedom. 

22035.  Is  any  qualification  insisted  upon  in  the  way  of  learning? — They  all  go  thi’ough 
an  examination  by  the  chaplain  of  the  establishment ; and  before  any  of  them  can  be 
tested,  he  certifies  that  they  are  qualified  for  to  be  candidates  from  the  education  they 
have  received,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  admission.  The  certificate  book, 
signed  by  him,  is  on  the  board  table  every  day  that  the  boys  are  admitted. 

22036.  For  how  many  years  are  they  maintained  in  the  hospital? — Five  years. 

22037.  Is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  previous  to  the 
admission  of  the  boys? — The  parties  putting  the  boys  in,  make  these  inquiries,  and  of 
course  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  boys. 

22038.  But  the  board,  as  a body,  make  no  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents  ? — The  boy  is  presented  by  the  individual  governor  who  has  the  right  of  nomination ; 
and  on  the  qualification  being  produced,  the  question  is  put  “ aye”  or  “ no,”  and  there  is 
no  rejection  if  the  boy  is  stated  to  be  qualified. 

22039.  Then  an  individual  governor  might  nominate  a boy  whose  parents  were  in  easy 
circumstances? — He  could  nominate  him,  but  still  his  admission  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

22040.  Since  you  have  been  registrar,  has  any  boy  been  rejected  by  the  board  on  the 
ground  that  his  parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  his  education  ? — There  never  has  been  an 
instance  of  that  kind ; but  I believe  it  is  very  seldom  a case  occurs  where  a boy  who  could 
afford  to  pay  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

22041.  \Vhen  was  the  limitation  made  by  which  the  nomination  of  boys  was  restricted 
to  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  freemen  ? — I believe  it  never  was  otherwise. 

22042.  Is  it  mentioned  in  the  charter  ? — I think  that  it  is  implied  when  the  charter  states 
that  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  and  citizens  had  a right  to  nominate ; because  they  were 
all  freemen  in  those  days. 

22043.  Was  the  management  of  the  institution  committed  to  them? — They  had  the 
nomination  of  the  boys. 

22044.  1 cannot  find  any  limitation  in  the  charter,  except  one,  namely,  that  the  boys 
admitted  should  be  poor  children  ? — Or  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  citizens. 

22045.  I sec  no  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  charter? — It  is  quite  possible;  but  the 
way  the  board  reads  it  is,  that  the  citizens  of  those  days  were  freemen.  At  all  events,  the 
system  I speak  of  has  been  always  adopted,  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  charter 
or  not,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

22046.  Was  there  any  attempt  ever  made  to  open  the  admissions  to  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  to  Protestant  children  in  general  ? — Not  having  the  right  of  freedom? 

22047.  Yes. — There  was. 

22048.  Do  you  remember  when  ? — It  is  some  years  ago,  as  will  appear  by  the  minutes ; 
but  the  question  was  rejected. 

22049.  By  whom  was  that  proposition  introduced? — I am  not  prepared  to  tell  you, 
because  I do  not  recollect  it. 

22050.  Mr.  Hughes. — Does  it  appear  by  the  minutes? — It  would  not  appear  by  the 
minute  who  introduced  it. 

22051.  But  is  the  transaction  noticed  in  the  minute  book  ? — No. 

22052.  How  could  we  get  at  it  ? — 1 think  you  could  get  it  all ; for  a lengthened  memorial 
came  in  to  prevent  the  thing  from  being  carried  out ; and  the  memorial  is  all  on  the  minutes. 

22053.  liev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  do  not  recollect  the  mover  yourself,  and  you  say  the 
transaction  is  recorded  in  the  minute  book ; but  we  cannot  find  it,  as  the  minute  book  is 
not  indexed? — I could  not  find  it,  unless  I searched  the  minutes  myself.  Mr.  Mallet,  I 
think,  introduced  it,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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22054.  Were  not  regulations  at  one  time  made  with  regard  to  the  reception  into  the 
hospital  of  paying  scholars  ? — There  were. 

22055.  Would  you  he  so  good  as  to  state  what  these  regulations  were  ? — It  happened 
repeatedly  that  governors  who  were  desirous  of  getting  boys  in  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
board  then  considered  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the  governor  nominating  should  pay 
for  him,  until  he  came  on  to  his  nomination ; that  he  was  then  bound  to  put  the  boy  in,  and 
that  payment  ceased  when  the  boy  was  admitted  to  the  free  side  of  the  school.  That 
arrangement  was  hut  a short  time  in  operation,  when  a question  was  raised  about  its 
legality,  and  the  opinion  of  the  then  Sergeant  Greene  was  taken,  who  considered  that  the 
proceeding  was  not  a legal  one  under  the  charter.  The  boys  were  then  removed  to  the 
free  side  of  the  house,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  arrangement,  in  consequence  of  his 
opinion. 

22056.  Did  he  state  any  ground  for  that  opinion  ? — I think  he  said  if  boys  were  taken 
in  in  that  kind  of  way  that  the  Governors  would  get  rid  of  the  title  of  free  school,  and  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 

22057.  It  would  cease  to  be  a purely  eleemosynary  institution ? — Yes;  and  that  they 
would  bo  liable  to  taxes  and  other  expenditure,  which  would  eat  up  the  income  of  the 
hospital. 

22058.  Then  whatever  boys  had  been  admitted  on  these  terms,  were  gradually  drafted 
into  the  places  of  free  scholars  ? — There  never  were  more  than  two  or  three  admitted  on 
these  terms,  and  they  were  drafted  into  the  free  places.  The  admission  in  that  way  ceased 
after  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sergeant  (now  Baron)  Greene. 

22059.  You  have  stated  that  the  institution  would  accommodate  a much  larger  number  of 
pupils  than  are  at  present  educated  in  it  ? — I did. 

22060.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  governors  to  consider  the  propriety  of  admitting  day 
pupils? — I do  not  know  that  it  ever  did.  I never  heard  that  the  question  was  brought 
regularly  before  the  board.  ’ 

22061.  Was  it  never  brought  before  the  board  ? — No. 

22062.  The  time  during  which  pupils  are  maintained  in  the  institution  is  five  years ; who 
do  you  secure  the  removal  of  boys,  when  that  period  of  five  years  is  completed  ? — Their 
removal  is  made  a matter  of  necessity:  formerly — and  when  I say  formerly,  I mean  some  years 
ago — a good  deal  of  difficulty  arose  in  that  respect.  The  boys  overheld  their  time,  and  great 
inconvenience  resulted  by  the  boys  getting  too  old,  and  not  being  so  manageable  as  could 
be  wished.  The  board  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a peremptory  business  of  it, — that 
the  boys  should  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of  their  time.  They  are  allowed  £5, 
Irish,  on  being  removed,  to  enable  them  to  put  clothes  on  them,  and  leave  the  clothes 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  otherwise  they  have  no  means  of  providing  clothing  in 
many  instances. 

22063.  Originally  that  gratuity  was  regarded  as  an  apprentice  fee  ? — We  take  a receipt 
for  it  as  if  it  was  an  apprentice  fee.  The  term  apprentice  fee  is  still  kept  up.  The  parties 
taking  the  boys  give  a receipt  for  the  money  as  an  apprentice  fee,  although  in  very  many 
instances  it  is  not  an  apprentice  fee. 

22064.  In  cases  where  it  is  actually  given  as  an  apprentice  fee,  is  £5,  Irish,  an  adequate 
sum  to  pay  with  a boy  who  is  apprenticed  to  a respectable  master? — Unquestionably  not ; 
if  there  were  the  means  of  giving  a larger  fee,  but  in  the  absence  of  means  it  is.  I do  not 
think  it  ever  was  intended  (although  it  was  given  as  such)  to  be  a fee,  so  much  as  to  supply 
the  boy  with  the  means  of  putting  dress  on  him,  suited  for  going  into  an  office  or  business. 

22065.  Is  there  any  record  on  the  minute-book  of  regulations  with  regard  to  apprenticing 
boys  ? — N o,  I think  not ; no  regulation  beyond  what  I tell  you. 

22066.  I think  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  reported  in  1812,  that 
many  of  the  boys  were  then  apprenticed  to  different  trades,  and  some  were  sent  to  sea? — 
There  are  many  boys  gone  to  sea. 

22067.  Is  it  recently? — Now  they  do  not  go  so  often,  as  they  used,  but  they  are 
occasionally  sent. 

22068.  Do  the  governors  take  any  part  in  apprenticing  the  boys ; do  they  hold  any 
communication  with  the  masters  to  whom  the  boys  are  apprenticed  ? — They  do  not. 

22069.  How  have  they  any  direct  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  boys  being  apprenticed  at 
Ml  ? — When  a boy  is  going  to  be  apprenticed  (and  there  is  generally  half-a-dozen)  it  is 
known  to  his  parents,  or  friends ; they  get  the  fees,  and  make  provision  for  them.  For 
instance,  not  many  days  ago,  a boy  went  out  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Bewley — a mere  boy. 
The  mother  got  the  fee  of  £5  from  me,  as  usual,  but  she  had  to  pay  Mr.  Bewley  a larger 
fee.  He  was  not  bound  out  of  the  house,  but  bound  by  his  mother. 

22070.  Do  you  keep  a record  of  what  trades  or  callings  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  ? — 
The  body  of  the  indenture  states  that. 

22071.  But  do  you  keep  any  registry  of  it  ? — No. 

22072.  Is  there  any  registry  kept  recording  any  thing  connected  with  the  pupils  educated 
in  the  establishment  ? — No. 

22073.  So  you  could  not  ascertain  from  the  inspection  of  any  such  registry,  whether  the 
pupils  had  been  generally  successful  in  afterlife  ? — No. 

22074.  The  governors  have  not  followed  them  into  their  afterlife? — No. 

22075.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  boys  educated  in  the  institution 
have  been  successful  in  life? — No.  We  hear  of  their  afterlives  more  by  accident  than  any 
thing  else;  but  there  is  no  journal  of  the  description  you  refer  to  kept. 

22076.  What  were  the  views  of  the  governors  in  laying  down  the  course  of  education 
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prescribed  for  the  pupils  in  the  school ; for  what  situations  is  that  education  intended  to 
prepare  the  boys  ? — I should  suppose  that  their  intention  was  to  prepare  the  boys  for  any 
eligible  offer  they  might  get.  The  boys  are  extremely  well  educated  for  mercantile  life, 
and  public  appointments,  and  very  many  of  them  get  them.  A great  many  boys  from  time 
to  time  are  appointed  to  offices  in  the  courts  : but  they  get  an  education  which  fits  them  for 
earning  a respectable  livelihood,  if  they  take  advantage  of  it.  I fancy  that  is  the  only 
view  which  the  governors  entertained  on  the  subject. 

22077.  They  must  have  regulated  the  nature  of  the  education  with  some  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  situations  which  the  boys  are  afterwards  to  fill  in  life  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
any  thing  which  occurred  to  enable  me  to  give  you  any  other  answer. 

22078.  Generally  speaking,  you  would  assume  that  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  taught  in 
the  school,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governors  to  provide  such  an  education  for  the  pupils 
as  shall  qualify  them  for  employment  as  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  for  commercial  and 
trading  avocations  ? — That  is  just  the  answer  I would  make.  I think  that  is  the  view  of 
the  governors,  and  that  as  they  could  not  give  them  a higher  education,  they  give  a very 
full  education  for  the  purpose  you  mentioned. 

22079-  Have  the  governors  ever  contemplated  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages  into  the  school? — I do  not  know  that  they  ever  did. 

22080.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  question  discussed  ? — No.  I have  heard  it  talked  of,  but 
it  was  never  brought  forward  as  a board  question. 

22081.  Is  drawing  taught  in  the  school  ? — It  is  not.  I think  there  were  at  one  time  views 
entertained  of  getting  a master,  but  I suppose  the  funds  not  being  very  prosperous  he  was 
not  got.  Some  of  the  boys  used  to  go  to  the  Dublin  Society,  when  there  was  a wish  on  the 
part  of  their  parents  that  they  should  do  so. 

22082.  Is  any  instruction  given  in  the  experimental  sciences  ? — I think  not. 

22083.  Is  there  any  given  in  natural  history  ? — 1 think  not. 

22084.  You  mentioned  that  some  of  the  boys  go  to  sea;  is  navigation  taught  in  the 
school  ? — It  used  to  be,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  now. 

22085.  The  accounts  of  the  institution  appear  to  be  kept  in  three  books — a blotter,  a 
ledger  of  disbursements,  and  a ledger  of  tenants’  accounts? — Yes. 

22086.  The  blotter  is  just  a rough  day-book,  in  which  entries  are  made  of  cash  received 
and  paid  ? — It  is. 

22087.  Is  this  book  regularly  balanced  ? — It  is  not  what  is  called  regularly  balanced,  but 
it  is  audited.  It  shows  at  any  time  the  total  balance  in  favour  of  the  governors. 

22088.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  only  audited  in  pencil  ? — That  is  quite  likely  too. 

22.089.  Has  it  been  ever  balanced  ? — I think  it  has. 

22090.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  it,  and  see? — It  is  balanced. 

2209 1 . The  page  to  which  you  refer  appears  to  be  in  a different  handwriting  from  the 
rest  of  the  book  ? — Yes. 

22092.  Is  that  your  handwriting? — No. 

22093.  Is  the  book  balanced  in  any  other  place  ? — I should  think  it  is. 

22094.  It  appears  to  be  balanced  at  the  end  of  one  year,  but  in  pencil.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  treated  as  a mere  rough-book.  Is  this  book  audited  by  the  committee  of  accounts  ? 
— That  book  is  kept  by  me  for  my  own  purposes.  I enter  in  it  all  payments  and 
receipts. 

22095.  It  is,  therefore,  your  private  rough-book,  and  there  is  not  a regular  system  of 
balancing  it  ? — There  is  no  regular  system  of  balancing  any  book  ; because  the  accounts 
are  not  audited  from  the  books,  but  from  the  vouchers. 

22096.  Do  not  the  books  of  the  hospital  contain  in  them  the  audited  balance  sheets? — 
No  ; the  accounts  themselves  are  all  audited  from  vouchers. 

22097.  Then  what  record  is  preserved  in  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  institution  from  time  to  time? — That  book  will  show  at  any  period : after 
totting  up  the  various  headings,  the  balance  will  appear,  which  is  kept  on  by  me  with  the 
daily  entries. 

22098.  But  this  is  only  a rough  cash  book — it  does  not  furnish  any  person  with  the  means 
of  ascertaining  at  any  given  time,  or  at  frequently  recurring  periods,  the  condition  of  the 
funds  of  the  hospital  ? — That  could  be  done  at  any  time  by  totting  the  two  sides  of  the 
account,  and  placing  one  against  the  other,  but  there  is  no  other  mode  of  doing  it. 

22099-  Then  the  accounts  are  not  so  audited  and  balanced  at  intervals? — No,  they  are 
not:  they  are  balanced  by  me  iu  the  way  you  see.  I generally  balance  the  accounts  every 
Saturday ; but  that  is  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  see  how  I stand  with  the  governors. 

22100.  How  often  do  the  governors  audit  the  accounts? — Yearly ; and  the  year’s  accounts 
show  the  whole  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

22101.  But  the  yearly  accounts  are  not  kept  in  any  books  besides  the  three  principal 
ones  I have  mentioned  ? — They  are  not. 

22102.  Does  this  cash  book  indicate  your  transactions  with  the  bank? — No;  it  does  not. 

22103.  Does  any  book? — Nothing  does  that  but  the  bank-book  itself. 

22104.  Another  of  the  account  books  submitted  to  us  is  a ledger  of  disbursements, 
showing  the  expenditure  under  different  heads — when  was  that  book  opened  ? — In  1838. 

22105.  Is  there  any  index  to  the  accounts  contained  in  it? — There  is  not. 

22106.  Does  it  contain  an  account  of  the  rents  received  ? — No. 

22107-  The  first  account  opened  in  it,  I think,  is  an  account  of  the  rents  received  — I 
do  not  think  it  contains  that  account,  but  there  is  a general  expenditure  account  in  it,  and 
casual  revenue  account. 
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22108.  But  that  account  has  not  been  kept  up? — No,  it  has  not. 

22109.  You  have  mentioned  also  an  account  of  general  expenditure — has  that  been  kept 
up? — It  has  been  kept  up  under  the  different  headings. 

22110.  But  it  has  not  been  kept  up  as  a general  account? — T think  not. 

22111.  Has  any  account  been  opened  under  the  head  of  law  expenditure? — There  has  not. 

22 1‘1 2.  I think  you  will  find  one  opened  under  that  head. 

22113.  Mr.  Hughes. — There  is  an  account  of  law  expenditure  on  the  last  page? — I think 
it  is  generally  under  the  head  of  casual  expenditure. 

22114.  llev.  Dr.  Graves. — But  it  has  not  been  kept  up  as  a separate  head  of  account? 
— No ; there  never  was  an  entry  but  one. 

22115.  Mr.  Hughes. — What  is  the  date  of  that  entry? — 1839. 

221 1G.  And  there  has  been  none  since? — No  ; but  the  expenditure  has  been  put  under 
other  headings. 

22117.  Is  there  any  set  of  entries  in  that  book  which  would  show  what  the  law  expendi- 
ture has  been  from  1839  up  to  the  present  time? — There  is  not. 

22118.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Had  not  the  law  expenses  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
several  years  without  being  discharged  ? — They  did  at  one  time ; the  governors  were  then 
in  possession  of  small  means  to  discharge  any  of  their  liabilities — of  late  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  costs  accumulated  to  Mr.  Archer. 

22119.  I saw  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  an  order  that  the  law  expenses  of  the  law 
agent  should  be  furnished  annually — has  that  regulation  been  observed  ? — It  has ; and  the 
last  account  furnished  for  costs  was  not  taxed  as  the  board  directed,  and  therefore  they 
were  not  discharged. 

22120.  There  is  in  this  book  an  account  opened  under  the  head  of  apothecary  and 
infirmary  ? — There  is  no  regular  infirmary  account  opened — the  infirmaiy  account  is  charged 
under  the  head  of  incidental  expenditure. 

22121.  You  will  find  that  such  an  account  has  been  opened? — It  may. 

22122.  But  it  was  not  kept  up  ? — The  expenditure  is  charged  under  the  head  of  inci- 
dental expenditure. 

22123.  Then  the  governors  could  not  ascertain  from  the  inspection  of  any  single  account 
what  was  the  expenditure  under  that  head  ? — No. 

22124.  But  it  was  opened?— The  apothecary’s  account  was  opened. 

22125.  IIow  long  was  it  kept  up  ? — 1 do  not  see  there  ever  was  an  infirmary  account. 

22126.  Mr.  Hughes. — But  Dr.  Graves  is  also  asking  about  the  apothecary’s  account? — 
The  apothecary’s  account  was  kept  up  to  1852.  Craven  and  Nichols  were  paid  at  that 
time  £45  10s. 

22127.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — During  what  time  had  that  bill  accrued? — I cannot  tell. 

22128.  Is  it  stated  on  the  face  of  the  account? — It  is  not. 

22129.  Is  that  the  last  item  entered? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  money  due  to  them  now, 
for  their  account  was  discharged  the  other  day. 

22130.  That  account,  though  opened,  was  not  kept  up? — It  was  not  kept  up  under  a 
separate  head. 

22131.  Is  there  any  account  opened  in  the  hooks  under  the  head  of  re}) airs  of  buildings? 
— There  is  no  account  kept  under  the  head  of  repairs  of  buildings  ; it  is  kept  under  the 
head  of  incidental  expenditure. 

22132.  But  was  there  such  an  account  formerly? — I think  there  was. 

22133.  Was  such  an  account  ever  opened  ? — I do  not  see  it  was  opened  in  this  book. 

22134.  I think  you  will  find  it  opened,  but  not  kept  up? — That  is  quite  possible,  but  I 
see  no  index  of  it  here. 

22135.  Did  this  book  ever  contain  a general  income  and  expenditure  account? — There 
is  no  such  thing  in  it ; nothing  will  show  that  but  the  annual  audited  accounts. 

22136.  Which  are  upon  separate  sheets  of  paper  ? — Yes ; put  all  under  their  own  head- 
ings, and  there  is  a balance  sheet  brought  out,  putting  the  gross  amount  of  the  several 
items  against  the  expenditure. 

22137.  But  this  book,  which  professes  to  be  a ledger,  does  not  contain  any  general 
annual  income  and  expenditure  account? — It  does  not. 

22138.  Is  there  such  an  account  in  any  other  book? — The  blotter  book  shows  the  expen- 
diture and  the  receipts. 

22139.  Not  calculated? — Not  calculated. 

22140.  It  is  a mere  daybook.  Does  the  ledger  contain  any  bank  account? — It  does  not. 

22141.  Does  it  contain  a funded  property  account  ? — It  does  not. 

22142.  Is  that  account  to  be  found  in  any  other  book? — The  rents  received  and  lodged 
constitute  the  funded  property  of  the  governors;  they  have  never  more  than  £1,000  in 
the  funds  at  one  time. 

22143.  Then  the  funded  property  account  is  kept  in  that  ledger? — It  is. 

22144.  Has  it  been  kept  up  to  the  present  time? — No ; but  I should  think  the  blotter 
book  shows  the  receipts. 

22145.  Mr.  Hughes. — It  does  not  go  beyond  -October,  1853? — The  books  will  show 
when  the  accounts  are  written  up  to. 

22 1 46.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  any  separate  account  kept  of  fees  paid  by  the  governors 
on  their  appointment,  or  that  used  to  be  paid  by  the  governors  ? — Yes. 

22147.  Is  it  in  that  ledger? — It  is  ; under  the  head  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs. 

22148.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  bishops  on  their  consecration? — 
They  do  not  pay  them  at  all. 
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22149.  Have  they  ccasecl  to  pay  them? — They  have.  Dublin. 

22150.  Was  the  payment  a mere  customary  one,  or  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a composition  ? Hospital  and  Free 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  a composition.  The  bishops  paid  it  in  lieu  of  a consecration  feast  School  of  Kim/ 

that  was  formerly  given  ; the  payment  was  continued  for  some  time,  but  of  late  they  have  Cl,nrlc°*fe'i}  c°™monllJ 
ceased  to  pay  it.  1 think  the  last  money  was  paid  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Meath.  Blue'c'oat  Hospital. 

22151.  Do  the  bishops  refuse  to  pay  it?— They  did  not  refuse,  but  they  have  been  Addison  Hone,  Esq. 
forwarded  letters  and  returned  no  answers. 

22152.  The  fee  was  a commutation  for  an  entertainment  to  the  Privy  Council. — So  we 
have  reason  to  believe. 

22153.  Is  any  account  kept  of  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  examinations  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  ? — It  is  entered  under  the  head  of  incidental  expenses. 

22154.  Is  it  mixed  up  with  other  items? — It  is. 

22155.  A separate  account  is  of  course  kept  with  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools ; in  what  book  is  it  entered  ?— In  the  day  ledger  and  the  rental, 

22 1 56.  I saw  notices  in  the  minutes  of  bequests  having  been  left  to  the  hospital ; is 
any  account  kept  of  bequests  ?— There  is  no  account  kept  of  them ; there  has  been  no 
bequest  left  to  the  hospital  since  I went  there,  except  by  the  death  of  a man  named 
Charles  Hemmings ; the  money  was  received  and  accounted  for.  There  is  now  one  pend- 
ing in  the  case  of  a man  named  Williams,  who  died,  leaving  his  property  to  the  hospital 
on  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  now  holds  it.  . 

22157.  That  is,  she  has  a survivor's  interest? — Yes;  but  there  is  money  m the  funds 
which  must  remain  there ; and  some  house  in  Russell-street. 

2215S.  I ask  the  question  because  I saw  references  made  in  the  minutes  to  bequests 
having  been  made  to  the  institution  by  persons  who  were  originally  educated  in  the  school. 

—I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  but  that  of  Kemmings.  who  was  educated  m the 
school.  . . ..  , 

22159.  Is  the  ledger  of  disbursements  intended  to  give  a complete  account  ot  all  the 
expenditure  of  the  institution? — I think  so. 

22160.  Is  it  possible  that  any  item  could  be  charged  under  the  head  ot  expenditure  in 
the  annual  statement,  although  not  appearing  in  the  ledger? — I will  not  say  but  such  a 
thin"  might  be,  but  it  must  have  been  vouched  when  the  accounts  came  to  be  audited. 

22161.  Would  you  turn  to  page  130  of  the  account;  there  is  an  item  there  under  the 
head  of  repairs,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  ? — “ Repairs  ot  building. 

22162.  What  is  the  amount? — There  is  no  amount  carried  out. 

22163.  I should  have  said  the  item  printing  and  stationery,  instead  of  repairs.  I lie 
amount  entered  is  £9,  and  the  corresponding  amount  appearing  in  the  annual  account 
is  £35  17s  ' therefore,  it  appears  that  an  item  may  be  charged  in  the  annual  statement, 
and  yet  not  appear  in  the  ledger  or  any  book  at  all.— Such  a thing  ought  not  to  be,  nor 
I hardly  think  it  is  so ; that  large  amount  you  refer  to  may  be  made  up  ot  small  items. 

22164.  In  the  same  account-book  I find  an  entry  under  the  date  of  December,  1853, 

“ linen,”  alone ; there  is  no  other  entry  made,  but  in  the  annual  account  the  item  is  put 
down  £7  9s.  IOcZ.  Of  course  there  were  vouchers  produced,  but  the  hook  does  not  con- 
tain any  entry  of  the  particulars.— That  is  a large  item  not  to  appear  in  some  shape. 

22165.  Mr.  Hughes. — There  is  a blank  after  the  entry  in  the  book. — Is  it  after  “ repairs 
of  building?” 

22166.  No,  but  “ linen.”  . „ „ . . 

22167.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I pointed  your  attention  to  it  for  the  purpose  ot  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  accounts  stood  in  the  annual  statement,  while  there  was  error  or 
accidental  omission  in  the  books— That  item  is  taken  from  vouchers;  there  is  no  item 

allowed  except  £l0a-year  for  stamps  and  postage.  . , 

2216S.  It  appears  to  me,  it  would  be  a more  satisfactory  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  if  the  annual  accounts  themselves  were  part  of  the  accounts  as  shown  in  the 
books? — It  would,  no  doubt.  0 

221*9.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  know  how  these  accounts  are  certified.  Ine 
accounts,  as  they  pass,  are  initialed  by  some  one  of  the  auditing  parties,  and  the  accounts 

themselves  are  signed  by  the  parties  auditing  them.  . , 

22170.  Is  the  sheet  of  annual  accounts  certified  by  the  signature  of  one  oi  moie  of  the 
committee  of  accounts? — I think  so.  . . T 

22171.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  practice?— I am  quite  sure  that  they  are 
certified  by  the*  parties  auditing  them. 

22172.  The  annual  accounts? — Yes.  . , . , 

22173.  If  a question  arose  on  any  particular  day,  as  to  whether  the  hospital  bad  sutb- 
cient  means  to  warrant  them  in  increasing  their  pecuniary  expenditure,  how  could  you 
ascertain  whether  the  funds  were  adequate  or  not  if  the  accounts  are  only  audited 
once  a year?— I would  ascertain  the  amount  by  the  blotter-book,  which  contains  all  the 
receipts  and  payments ; if  that  book  be  kept  correctly,  the  balance  could  be  ascertained, 
there  might  bo'  a few  pounds  here  and  there,  but  the  balancing  of  the  blotter-account 
would  show  the  balance  between  me  and  the  governors. 

22174.  It  would  show  the  balance  m your  hands,  but  it  would  not  show  h™  nmon 
was  frry.n  fmwls  in  li.mds  of  the  asrent,  or  elsewhere.— I do  not  know  tfiat 


5*" available  from  funds  in  hands  of  the  agent,  or  elsewhere.- 
it  would;  all  I meant  was,  that  the  account  would  show  howl  ; V, 

nors  or  how  I believed  them  to  stand  with  me  and  the  public;  I cannot  ^11  "hat 
may  be  in  the  agent’s  hands,  nor  do  any  of  the  accounts ; but  the  blotter  will  tell  how  I 
stand  with  the  governors. 
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Dublin.  22175.  But  it  would  not  tell  how  the  governors  stood  in  relation  to  their  own  estates 

Hospital  and  Free  a,  tie„  Plll)hc.  For  instance,  as  to  the  Noddstown  property,  the  rent  comes  up  in  the 
School  Of  King  shape  of  an  account  annually;  there  is  always  a running  gale  'of  half  a year-  whether  the 

c“i Sr**  l»ve  that,  Of  what  portiot  of  it  ho  |?ght  Let  hfs  £^1  We  So 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  means  of  telling. 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.  . 22176.  Are  these  accounts  kept  as  a merchant’s  accounts  are  kept?— I think  the 

accounts  are  m the  way  they  should  be  kept ; I do  not  see  how  I,  could  keep  any  agent’s 
account,  except  when  he  has  furnished  it  up  to  the  usual  period. 

22 177',  P°  you  thmk  the  accounts  are  kept  in  such  a manner  as  to  show,  as  regularly 
as  it  ought  to  be  shown,  the  financial  condition  of  the  governors  at  any  particular  time?— 
1 think,  it  1 was  asked  how  they  stood  at  present  with  the  hospital,  I should  see  the 
account  of  each  party  up  to  the  present;  but  I could  not  tell,  nor  could  any  man  tell  the 
precise  sum  otherwise,  because  the  taxes  and  other  charges,,  though  they  are  closelv 
accounted  for  almost  to  the  day  every  year,  still,  what  they  might  be  for  the  ensuing 
month  or  six  weeks  I could  not  tell.  ° 

22 178.  Dr.  Andrews— Have  you  any  means  of  finding  out  what  arrears  are  in  the  agent’s 
hands,  so  that  the  governors  can  ascertain  at  any  moment  what  may  be  outstanding?— 
ihere  is  no  book  or  document  containing  such  information,  but  the  rental  which  is  fur- 
nished^ by  the  agent,  will  show  how  he  stands  up  to  that  time. 

,,  22179;  17l?v-  Ul‘-  Graces.— Practically,  the  governors  would  have  to  ask  questions  of 
this  Kind,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  consider  whether  they  would  be  warranted  in 
admitting  boys  into  the  school— they  must  ask  what  funds  they  have  available,  and  what 
prospect  there  is  of  increase  or  diminution  of  their  income  ; 'how  are  they  to  ascertain 
these  tacts  c — Ihrough  me. 

i22,1,80;  .M?s*  take  y°«r  general  impression ?— I think  so;  for  instance,  they 
admitted  m last  December  ten  boys ; the  committee  sat  from  day  to  day ; and  I stated  to 
them  that  1 thoug-ht  the  funds  were  in  such  a state  as  would  warrant  them  admitting  the 
boys;  they  accordnigiy  recommended  to  the  board  their  admission,  and  ten  bovs  were 
admitted ; there  was  a balance  in  bank  at  the  time  of  £1,000  or  £1,100. 

22181.  Were  not  some  alterations  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  called  for  some 
years  ago  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  ?— I think  not. 

— 22182.  Mr.  Hughes — There  were,  in  1844.  Do  you  recollect  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rawlinson? 

22183  Then  there  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Pennefather  ?— Yes ; and  the  accounts  were 
fui  niahed  according  to  his  direction,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson  went  over  them  at  that  time.  He 
said  such  and  such  was  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and  according  to  his  views  the 
accounts  have  been  kept. 

„ 22184 , Rev-  f.r-  Gravfi—°n  17th  of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  auditor,  wrote 
a letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract— “ With  reference,  however,  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  an  account  in  such  form  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  think  fit,  under  sec.  137  of 
° 4r;1C-’  C,  l?8’ t0  rf1uire>  and  t0  the  transmission  of  that  account,  under  sec. 

213,  to  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  subject  to  such  examinations  as  the  several  acts 
constituting  their  board  require  them  to  give  to  any  account  so  referred  to  them,  I be°- 
leave  to  suggest  to  the  governors  of  your  institution,  as  an  advisable  preliminary  arrange- 
ment, the  preparation  of  a statement,  showing  the  title  under  which  the  estate ‘is  held  by 
them  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  several  existing  leases  made  by  them,  of  the  different 
lots  thereon,  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  of  the  present  occupiers  of  the  land,  the  pre- 
sent rent,  and  the  probable  prospective  increase  of  value  on  the  renewal  of  leases ; in  short, 
such  general  and  full  information  as  any  individual  coming  into  possession  of  such  a pro- 
™u.ld  ^ naturaUy  wish  to  possess.”  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  governors  to 
rVf  -'e2Uest  °n  the  Part  of  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts  ? 
—1  think  all  the  information  was  furnished  to  them  by  Mr.  O’Brien. 

22185.  Who  is  Mr.  O’Brien? — He  is  an  accountant. 

221 86;  ^thve  anJ  accountant  attached  to  the  hospital  ?— No ; but  at  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Rawlinson  s letter  refers,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bring  in  an  accountant. 

r x'l  the  ?tate.  of  the  accounts  such  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  employ  an 
auXTthV tUt  them in order ?— -The  accounts  had  accumulated  ; the  governors  had  not 
audited  them  for  some  reason  or  other.  The  accounts  were,  however,  ready,  and  in  the 

Thn7  th<3 +§0V  vT0!1, bllt  they  did  nofc  examine  into  them,  and  they  got  into  arrear. 
They  were  not  audited  for  four  or  five  years. 

22188.  But  were  the  accounts  kept  regularly  ? — Yes. 

22 !89-  ^?d  alJ tkat  was  required  was  for  the  governors  to  audit  them  ? — Yes. 

T , 2199-  . . e/e  thosc  rentals>  of  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  noticed  the  want,  kept  regularly  ?— 

1 do  not  think  he  noticed  the  want  of  such  documents ; he  merely  stated  that  it  would  be 
O^Brien6  t0  te6P  them'  4 tkink  tliat  all  the  information  required  was  furnished  by  Mr. 

22191.  Mr.  Hughes.  But  did  these  rentals  exist  before  Mr.  O’Brien  furnished  the 

imormation  you  state ; he  did  not  furnish  it  until  the  month  of  October,  1845? The 

y°iU  sPeak  °/  dld  uot  exist.  The  rentals  and  vouchers  and  papers  of  the  board 
for  fhiUUder  Iock  and.keD  O’Brien  had  access  to  all  these  papers  of  the  governors, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  information  which  was  required. 

is  an  eftract  from  a reP°rfc  wlitteD  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  dated 
30th  Decembei  1844—  I would  strongly  urge  upon  the  committee  the  absolute  necessity 
ol  Having  a book  prepared,  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  muniments  of  the  hos- 
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pital  now  to  be  obtained  ; and  of  its  maps,  books,  and  papers  connected  witli  its  estates. 
No  attempt  at  the  preparation  of  such  a book  has  been  made  since  the  year  1773 ; and  I 
may  confidently  appeal  to  some  members  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  facility  a book  of  that 
description  would  have  given  in  their  recent  inquiries,  and  how  much  of  their  valuable  time 
it  would  have  saved,  independent  of  its  being  a most  useful  and  ready  reference.  If  there 
were  copied  into  it  the  rentals  and  accounts  to  be  prepared  for  the  Commissioners  for 
Auditing  Public  Accounts,  it  would  stand  as  a record  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  governors, 
and  their  successors,  by  showing  the  present  position  of  the  estate  of  the  hospital,  its 
income,  and  its  expenditure.”  Now,  if  the  accounts  of  the  governors  had  been  regularly 
kept,  as  you  intimated,  surely  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  preparation  of  such 
a book  as  Mr.  O’Brien  speaks  of ; and  he  distinctly  states,  that  no  such  book  existed  ? — No 
such  book  does  exist.  There  is  no  book  to  show  their  leases  or  their  title-deeds ; but  I 
am  greatly  inclined  to  think  he  was  employed  to  do  it. 

22193.  What  was  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  grew  the  necessity  of  employing  Mr. 
O’Brien  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question.  I cannot  tell  for  what  reason  Mr.  O’Brien 
thought  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a registry  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  hospital;  nor 
am  I able  to  tell  why  it  was  not  kept. 

22194.  What  steps  did  the  governors  take,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  what  steps  did  they  take  ? 

22195.  How  did  they  act  on  his  report ; did  they  adopt  his  recommendations  ? — There 
were  a great  many  of  his  recommendations  that  they  did  not  adopt. 

22196.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  exactly  ivhat  they  did  in  consequence  of  his 
report  ? — If  you  ask  me  particularly  what  they  did  or  did  not  adopt,  I will  endeavour  to 
answer  you.  His  report  is  a very  voluminous  one. 

22197-  You  heard  me  read  a passage  from  his  report  just  now ; did  they  adopt 
the  recommendation  contained  in  that? — They  kept  the  accounts  in  the  way  you 
have  seen. 

22198.  Did  they  adopt  the  recommendation  contained  in  that  passage? — 1 cannot  tell 
you  that  they  did.  The  accounts  were  regularly  audited  once  a-year.  They  kept  no 
further  books ; therefore,  of  course,  they  did  not  adopt  it. 

22199.  Was  not  such  a book,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  prepared  according  to  his 
recommendation? — There  was  no  book  whatever  prepared,  except  what  was  prepared  by 
himself. 

22200.  But  had  such  a book  existence  before  ? — I think  not. 

22201.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  preparation  of  that  report  by  Mr.  O’Brien 
himself,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  ? — I 
think  not. 

22202.  You  keep  the  accounts,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  certainty 
whether  or  not  ? — 1 say  I do  not  think  there  were  any  alterations  made  in  the  accounts. 

22203.  Can  you  state  positively  whether  there  were  any  alterations  or  not  ?•— I think 
none ; that  is  my  impression. 

22204.  Were  the  accounts  kept  in  the  same  way,  after  and  previous  to  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
report  ?— There  might  have  been  some  alteration  in  the  making  up  of  the  accounts. 

22205.  But  your  system  of  accounting  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  Mr.  O'Brien 
reported  ? — I.  think  that  all  the  books  were  kept  in  the  same  way  as  before  Mr.  O'Brien 
reported.  There  have  been  no  additional  books  kept  since. 

22206.  Now,  if  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  had  been  duly  kept,  the  different  heads  of 
income  and  expenditure  calculated,  a complete  rental  kept,  and  a list  prepared  of  the 
different  title-deeds  and  other  muniments  belonging  to  the  hospital,  what  would  have  been 
the  necessity  for  calling  in  Air.  O’Brien  at  all? — If  every  thing  was  kept  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  kept,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity. 

22207.  Then,  the  employment  of  Mr.  O’Brien  arose  out  of  the  negligent  keeping  of  the 
accounts  previous  to  the  year  1844  ? — I beg  your  pardon;  it  was  on  account  of  the 
governors  not  undertaking  the  labour  of  auditing  the  accounts. 

22208.  Did  these  lists  exist,  and  were  they  kept  up  to  the  time  that  I speak  of,  in  1844  ? 

* — Every  thing  was  regularly  kept. 

22209.  Then,  if  all  the  accounts  were  kept  in  that  condition,  what  need  was  there  to  call 
in  any  one  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  these  sheets,  in  order  to  enable  the  governors  to 
to  pass  their  accounts  before  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  ? — There  was  no  regis- 
try of  the  title  deeds,  which  became  a matter  of  great  and  needful  inquiry,  and  formed  part 
of  the  necessity  of  calling  in  Mr.  O’Brien ; but  the  accounts  were  kept  in  the  same  manner 
as  usual,  and  when  Air.  O’Brien  came  in  to  audit  these  accounts,  under  the  order  of  the 
board,  he  took  the  accounts  from  me  as  they  were  made  up. 

22210.  Mr.  Hughes. — I will  now  read  what  appears  in  your  own  handwriting.  This  is 
a minute  of  the  committee  of  accounts,  dated  4th  of  August,  1845 : — “ The  registrar  having 
brought  before  the  committee,  a statement  of  credits  to  which  he  is  entitled,  having  in  his 
accounts  passed  since  the  year  1830,  charged  the  weekly  money  to  servants,  for  several  of 
the  said  years,  as  forty-eight  weeks  in  each  year,  instead  of  fifty- two  weeks;  we  have  examined 
the  said  statement,  and  find  that  Air.  Hone  is  entitled  to  credit  on  account  of  such  omissions 
for  the  sum  of  £77  8s.;  and  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  omissions  having  occurred 
previous  to  the  accounts  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts, 
the  amount  thereof  £77  8s.,  should  be  deducted  from  the  balance  ot  the  last  audited 
account,  to  the  28th  of  September,  .1839,  against  Air.  Hone,  of  £167  0s.  5%d.,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  brought  forward  against  Mr.  Hone,  in  the  first  account,  of  £89  12s.  b\d.” 
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From  that  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  last  audited  account,  the  28th  December,  1839',  the 
balance  against  you  was  £160,  and  that  the  errors  of  charging  forty-eight  weeks  in  the 

year  instead  of  fifty-two,  continued  to  the  period  to  which  the  minute  refers  ? It  continued 

down  to  that  period.  I used  to  charge  the  weekly  money  at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  the 
rate  of  four  weeks,  and  on  the  accounts  being  examined  it  was  found  that  that  was  my 
loss,  for  which  the  Governors,  when  it  appeared  to  them,  allowed  me. 

22211.  The  reason  1 referred  to  the  minute,  was  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your 
memory  relative  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Graves — as  to  whether  the  accounts  were  kept  in 
the  same  condition  after  they  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  O’Brien  ?— Of  course,  that  error 
was  rectified,  and  any  others  that  were  found  : I do  not  moan  to  say  exactly  that  they  were 
in  the  same  condition.  It  is  quite  possible  that  any  improvements  recommended  were 
adopted ; but  Mr.  O'Brien’s  being  brought  in  was  not  my  doing,  nor  was  it  my  fault.  1 had 
the  accounts  made  up,  whether  correct  or  incorrect ; but  I could  not  get  them  audited.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do ; I could  not  tell  the  actual  balance.  I then  said  to  the  Governors, 
that  they  could  add  to  the  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  usually  audited,  with  the  power, 
if  they  thought  it  advisable,  of  calling  in  an  accountant.  When  they  met  they  saw  the 
difficulty  themselves,  and  they  agreed  to  call  in  an  accountant,  and  they  named  Mr.  O’Brien. 
I never  saw  Mr.  0 Brien,  nor  did  I know  him  from  Adam.  When  he  was  named,  I said 
that  two  months  before  I had  heard  at  the  Commercial  Buildings  that  he  was  a man  of 
upright  character.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  accordingly  named.  The  committee  had  certified  the 
vouchers  to  be  correct ; and  when  Mr.  O’Brien  came  in  he  said  to  them,  - You  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  correctness  of  these  vouchers but  they  told  him  to  take  the  vouchers  and 
put  the  accounts  into  shape;  and  he  did  put  them  into  shape. 

222 |2  Rev.  Dr.  Craws.— You. admit,  then,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  put  them  into  shape?— 
They  had  been  shaped  by  me  for  several  years,  but  of  course  the  balances  might  not  be 
correct,  or  correctly  brought  out ; but  he  balanced  the  accounts. 

222 iS.  Mr.  Hughes — Have  you  got  the  accounts  that  you  had  prepared  for  auditing  this 
year . I will  not  say  that  I have  not,  nor  that  I have.  If  the  new  accounts  were  actually 
made  out,  it  might  be  doubtful  that  I could  produce  them. 

22214.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — The  board  seems  to  have  considered  that  there  was  some  special 
advantage  in  the  form  of  accounts  prepared  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  for  they  directed  that  correct 
duplicates  of  them  should  be  made  out.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  the 
governors  to  draw  up  the  annual  accounts  in  the  same  form  ?— There  has  been  no  order  to 
alter  the  form  of  accounts.  The  accounts  are  audited,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  kept 
is  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  board.  1 


22215.  Am  I to  understand  you  as  saying  conclusively  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  employed. to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  was  that  the  governors  wished  to  have 
his  assistance  in  auditing  them  whilst  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
all  the  accounts  were  kept?—!  did  not  hear  them  say  thev  were  perfectly  satisfied,  there- 
fore I will  not  give  evidence  to  that  effect.  I repeat  the  reason  of  Mr.  O’Brien  bcino-  called 
m was,  because  the  governors  (and  with  this  statement  the  registrar,  of  course,  is  connected) 
had  not  correct  lists  of  their  leases,  and  other  documents,  and  to  correct  them. 

22216.  Do  you  say  he  was  not  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  business  which 
the  registrar  might  have  been  expected  to  do? — No,  he  was  not. 

22217.  But  you  admit  he  was  employed  to  prepare  the  annual  accounts  for  five  years 
which  were  afterwards  passed?— No;  I will  not  admit  any  such  thing.  He  was  brought 
m to  see  that  they  were  correct. 

22218.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  he  shaped  them  ?— He  might  have  made  some 
alteration  in  them,  but  they  were  shaped  before  he  saw  them.  He  was  not  brought  in  on 
account  of  the  governors  disputing  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts. 

22219.  What  time  did  Mr.  O’Brien  spend  in  performing  this  task  committed  to  him  by 
the  governors  ?— At  first,  I think,  the  arrangement  with  him  was,  that  he  was  to  be  paid 
so  much. 


22220.  Mr.  Hughes.— Half  a guinea  an  hour?— It  was  to  be  charged  from  his  own  door 
until  he  got  back.  After  some  few  days  he  said  to  himself  this  was  rather  expensive,  for 
lie  was  paid  for  walking  from  his  own  home  and  walking  back,  which  was  a considerable 
distance.  He  deemed  it  advisable  that  he  should  do  the  work  at  his  home,  which  the 
governors  agreed  to,  and  it  was  so  done  by  him. 

22221.  Here  is  a memorandum  of  yours  in  1810  “ That  this- committee 'earnestly 

recommend  to  the  hoard  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  O'Brien’s  very  liberal  offer  to  forego  liis 
contract,  and  to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  £400,  as  very  moderate  compensation 

lor  his  very  valuable  service,  in  lieu  of  all  existing  claims  upon  this  institution.” That  is 

the  report  of  the  committee,  not  mine ; and  he  was  paid  that  £400. 

22222  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I find  by  a letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  O’Brien  to 
Addison  I-Ione,  Esq.,  dated  7th  December,  1846,  that  he  stated  that  he  twice  made  out 
these  accounts? — He  had,  in  fact,  five  years’  accounts  to  make  out  twice 

22223.  What  amount  of  remuneration  was  given  to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  this  very  laborious 
task  ? — He  got  £400. 


2.P„24-  that  Paid  at  °"ce  1 was  paid  in  one  sum,  and  that  ho  got  interest 

on  it  for  half  a-year,  or,  may  be,  a year.  I remember  he  made  application,  and  the  gover- 
nors had  not  at  their  command  the  means  of  discharging  his  demand.  They  said  in  that 
case  it  was  only  reasonable  he  should  be  paid  interest,  and  he  was  paid  interest. 

22225.  Mr.  Hughes. — Do  you  know  out  of  what  funds  Mr.  O’Brien  was  paid  ? — The  fund 
of  Captain  Hemmings. 
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22226.  They  sold  out  capital  stock  ? — They  did. 

22227.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  O’Brien  was  paid  very 
shortly  ? — I do  not  say  shortly,  because  I stated  he  was  paid  interest  before  he  was  paid 
the  full  amount. 

22228.  I find  from  a letter  of  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  that  he  was  pressing  for  payment, 
which  had  not  been  made  to  him  up  to  that  time? — He  was  not  paid  at  once ; it  was  a long 
time  before  he  was  paid. 

22229.  At  what  rate  was  he  paid  interest  ? — I think  he  was  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent. 

22230.  Dr.  Andrews. — The  page  is  open  before  us  which  records  the  payment  to  Mr. 
O’Brien — “ September  13th,  1848,  paid  E.  O’Brien,  £400.” 

22231.  llev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  know  to  what  period  of  time  any  complete  rental  of 
the  estates  of  the  governors  was  made  out,  prior  to  that  made  out  by  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien  ? — 
I cannot  tell  you. 

22232.  Did  you  make  out  any  complete  rental  when  you  became  registrar? — No. 

22233.  Mr.  O’Brien  states  that  there  had  not  been  a complete  rental  made  out  since  the 
year  1773  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  the  way  he  intended  it  to  be  read,  for  I am  certain 
there  was. 

22234.  The  governors  contracted  a debt  in  the  building  of  the  hospital,  and  raised  money 
by  debentures,  which  were  afterwards  paid  off ; this  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1809-12  ; do  any  debts  of  that  kind  exist  at  the  present  time  ? — No. 

22235.  I see  upon  the  minute  book  of  the  governors  reference  made  to  a loan  obtained 
from  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that 
loan  ? — It  was  a loan  borrowed  upon  the  fund  of  Captain  Ilemmings ; they  thought  it 
desirable  to  raise  the  money  by  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  giving  them  the  security 
which  they  had ; this  was  an  arrangement  come  to  prior  to  the  money  being  sold  out. 

22236.  Stock  was  afterwards  sold ; was  not  some  objection  made  by  the  governors 
to  the  sale  of  stock  forming  part  of  the  capital  stock  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  there  was 
any  objection. 

22237.  Did  not  one  of  the  governors  protest  against  it  as  illegal  ? — I do  not  recollect 
it ; but  if  any  thing  of  the  sort  occurred,  it  is  entered  on  the  minutes. 

22238.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  funded  pro- 
perty resigning  in.  consequence  of  the  governors  ^interfering  with  the  stock  ? — We  consid- 
ered they  had  no  power  over  the  stock. 

22239.  Which  of  the  governors  was  it  ? — Mr.  Quinton. 

22240.  Was  there  not  another  governor  who  resigned  ? — Mr.  Mallet  resigned,  but  his 
reason  for  resigning  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  embroil  himself  in  any  difficulties  about 
it,  for  he  saw  the  governors  disposed  to  take  their  own  course,  and  Mr.  Quinton  equally 
determined  to  take  liis. 

22241.  Did  not  Mr.  Mallet  state,  as  a ground  for  his  resignation,  that  the  sale  of  stock 
was  illegal  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  did ; but  if  he  did,  it  is  on  the  minutes. 

22242.  Did  he  not  also,  at  the  same  time,  protest  against  the  sale  of  stock,  on  the  ground 
that  the  accounts  of  the  institution  had  not  been  rendered  for  two  years? — I do  not  recol- 
lect Mr.  Mallet’s  letter,  but  whatever  Mr.  Mallet’s  reasons  were,  they  are  recorded  on  the 
face  of  the  minutes. 

22243.  Mr.  Hughes. — Here  is  a letter  of  Mr.  Mallet’s,  dated  14th  October,  1S46  : — 
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98,  Capel-street,  14th  October,  1846. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Respecting  the  resolution  come  to  yesterday  at  the  Board  of  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital,  for  the  sale  of  part  of  the  funded  property  belonging  to  that  institution,  to 
the  amount  of  £500,  to  meet  the  urgency  of  claims  on  said  institution,  I hereby,  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  said  funded  property,  protest  against  such  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  that 
I not  only  consider  it  illegal  from  the  beginning,  but  uncalled  for  in  the  present  state  of 
things ; illegal,  for  that  the  resolution  was  not  passed  until  after  the  chairman  had  left  the 
chair,  and  the  majority  of  governors  present  had  left  the  board-room ; its  illegality  extends 
much  further,  as  I am  informed.  I believe  the  governors  have  as  much  right  to  sell  the 
estate  of  Noddstown,  or  any  other  part  of  the  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
institution,  as  they  have  to  sell  any  portion  of  the  funded  property — the  whole  of  which, 
of  all  kinds,  is,  by  the  return  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  up  to  September,  1844,  now 
wholly  before  the  government ; therefore,  for  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  property,  the 
governors,  but  especially  the  trustees  for  the  funded  property,  are  personally  liable ; I, 
therefore,  by  this,  do  protest  against  the  sale  of  the  funded  property,  either  in  compliance 
with  the  above-mentioned  resolution  or  in  anywise,  and  the  more  especially  as  your  two 
last  years’-  accounts  with  the  institution  have  not  as  yet  been  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  thereby  let  them  see  how  you  and  they  stand.  I trust  you  have  not  em- 
ployed any  stockbroker  to  sell  out  the  above-mentioned  £500,  as  I should  be  sorry  your 
having  done  so  should  be  productive  of  any  inconvenience  to  you ; but  if  you  should  have 
done  so,  I tell  you  plainly,  I will  not  sign  the  transfer ; and  when  I state  that,  I may  state 
also,  I speak  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  other  trustees. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient, 

“ A.  Hone,  Esq.,  “ John  Mallet. 

“ King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown.” 
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22244.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  reading  of  the  above  letter: 

“ Resolved That  a copy  of  Captain  Hemming’s  will,  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  of 

June,  1839,  vesting  his  bequest  in  trustees,  together  with  a copy  of  the  Municipal  Act, 
requiring  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Audit, 
together  with  Mr.  Mallet's  letter,  he  laid  before  counsel  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  board  over  the  principal  sum  so  vested  in  trustees.” 

22245.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— It  was  following  up  that  objection  that  Mr.  Mallet  resigned 
his  place  as  a trustee  ; and  did  not  difficulties  arise  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  - 
1 do  not  think  there  did ; Mr.  Quinton  raised  the  objection,  and  I rather  think  Mr.  Mallet 
founded  his  objection  on  that  of  Mr.  Quinton,  who,  in  early  life,  was  a member  of  the  audit 
office ; and  it  was  in  that  way  Mr.  Quinton  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  accounts  under 
the  control  of  the  audit  office,  and  under  that  of  some  public  board ; and  Mr.  Mallet  s opinion 
was  I believe  pinned  to  Mr.  Quinton’s  project.  Mr.  Mallet  first  resigned  lus  office  as  trustee, 
and  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Mr.  Quinton  to  assent  to  the  sale  ot  the 
stock,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  , , 

22246.  Do  you  remember  what  steps  were  taken  to  compel  assent  1 remember  the 
board  gave  him  notice  that  they  would  employ  their  law  agent  to  compel  him  to  assent,  or 
resign  his  trust. 

22247.  Did  they  employ  the  law  agent  ? — They  did.  o _T  . , 

22248.  Did  he  afterwards  consent  to  resign  his  situation  as  trustee  ? — He  did,  and  paid 


the  costs,  amounting  to  £37.  . . . . 

22249.  Mr.  Hughes.— Mr.  Mallet’s  resignation  was  tendered  and  received  by  the  board 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1847  ?— What  is  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  £400  ? 

22250.  Dr.  Andrews. — 13th  of  September,  1848.  . . - 

22251.  [Mr.  R.  Hickson  (Government  Accountant  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners).— 
The  transfer  of  the  stock  is  the  9th  of  March,  1847.] 

22252.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Hearn  by  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  11th  ox  October,  1842, 
that  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  increasing  the  funds 

22253.  [Mr.  Hughes. — I beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Graves.  I find  it  was  six  per  cent,  that 
was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  O’Brien ; and  it  appears  that  the  governors  contemplated  raising 
money  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  four  per  cent.,  and  paying  off  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  thereby 
saving  two  per  cent.]  . „ , . . e 

22254.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I was  saying,  that  I found  from  the  minutes  of  the  board  ot 
governors,  that  on  the  11th  of  October,  1842,  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  means  of  increasing  the  funds,  and  diminishing  the  expenditure,  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  Do  you  know  whether  any  change  took  place  in  consequence 
in  the  general  management  of  the  institution  ? — What  is  the  date  to  which  you  refer . 

22255.  October,  1842.  Axe  you  aware  whether  any  change  took  place  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object?  I do  not 
think  there  did ; it  would  be  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was 

22256.  Do  the  governors  calculate  upon  any  increase  in  the  funds  now  available  ? Oh, 
no ; they  calculate  upon  the  legacy  left  by  Captain  Williams,  and  to  which  the  old  lady  has  a 
right  during  her  life.  She  is  a very  old  woman ; and  of  course  at  her  death  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase.  The  house,  as  far  as  I understand,  is  worth  £30  a-year,  and  there 
is  £2,000  in  the  Bank  funds.  There  was  originally  something  about  £3,000  in  the  funds,  but 
she  got  about  £700  .by  the  order  of  the  court. 

22257.  Do  the  governors  count  upon  any  increase  in  the  rents  arising  out  of  their  landed 
estates,  or  house  property  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  addition  that  is  likely  to  take  place  to 
the  funds  from  land  ; but  there  is  a building  in  our  neighbourhood  which  will  be  out  of 
lease  in  two  years,  but  I do  not  think  there  will  be  an  increase  of  income  by  it. 

22258.  The  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  1835,  state—"  The 
gross  amount  of  the  rents  now  payable  out  of  the  premises  in  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxman- 
town-green  is  £507  85.  9 \d.,  and  there  are  some  tenements  out  of  lease  which  will  further 
increase  the  amount.”  Do  you  think  that  that  statement  can  be  correct  ? — I think  the 
income  is  more  than  £508  ; taking  the  fee-farm  and  other  rents  I make  it  £780. 

22259-  Then  the  Commissioners  go  on  to  state — “ In  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  interest  of  the  hospital  in  this  property  will  be  very  large.” — I do  not  know  of  any  thing 
to  fall  in  except  what  has  fallen  in ; but  I suppose  the  property  which  has  fallen  in  would 
increase  the  rent  to  £844. 

22260.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  items  from  your  return  which  make  up  that 
£844  ? — The  statement  bears  reference  to  the  heading  of  1853. 

22261.  Where  are  the  items  to  make  up  this  large  sum  you  mention  ? — It  is  by  reference 


to  returns. 

22262.  This  is  a formal  document  returned  by  you  to  us,  and  has  reference  to  the  receipts 
of  one  year ; you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  particulars  ? — I did  not  come  prepared  to 
answer  this  question.  _ 

22263.  You  profess  to  give  there  a statement  of  the  rents  arising  out  of  different  parts 
of  landed  property.  I ask,  with  reference  to  that  return,  what  rents  are  set  forth  as  coming 
from  the  property  in  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown  ? — That  is  not  the  way  I read  it  at 
all.  This  return  has  reference  to  return  No.  2. 

22264.  Mr.  Hughes. — Is  not  this  your  own  return  ? — I conceived  that  this  document 
would  not  hold  the  information  you  required. 
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22265.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — What  have  you  put  under  the  heading  “ Endowments  from 
land  ?” — That  is  your  own  printed  heading. 

22266.  Mr.  Hughes. — When  we  send  you  another  return  we  shall  expect  you  to  make  an 

accurate  one I did  not  look  upon  the  return  you  sent  me  in  the  point  of  view  you  are 

putting  it. 

22267.  I am  not  putting  it  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  the  reading  of  the  printed 
heading  indicates? — I give  you  the  gross  income  for  1853,  as  £2,531,  which  is  correct. 

22268.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes ; it  is  correctly  stated  from  the  printed  accounts,  which 
have  passed. 

22269.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Can  that  be  from  land  only  ? — I do  not  say  land  ; I take  the 
actual  income  that  is  received  in  the  whole  establishment. 

22270.  Mr.  Hughes. — Did  you  read  the  heading  of  the  return? — I did;  and  took  the 
actual  income  received  and  the  expenditure  from  my  accounts. 

22271.  Is  not  expenditure  outgoings? — I do  not  distinguish  the  expenses  of  collection, 
head-rent,  &c. 

22272.  Would  the  word  lands  include  house  property  ? — Certainly. 

22273.  Then  you  have  made  an  incorrect  return  altogether. 

22274.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  have  in  the  document  annexed  to  your  return  professed 
to  give  a schedule  of  the  different  rents  arising  out  of  lands  and  houses,  I wish  you  to  state 
what  are  the  rents  arising  ? — That  is  not  correct.  I did  not  read  the  word  lands  as  I should. 

22275.  Quite  apart  from  that  mistake,  you  ought  to  find  in  the  paper  now  in  your  hand, 
a correct  statement  of  the  rents  for  the  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown  properties. 

22276.  Mr.  Hughes You  gave  the  description,  the  annual  income,  and  annual  out- 

goings ? — It  does  not  give  them. 

22277.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — It  gives  them  for  both? — But  it  does  not  give  them  for  the 
whole. 

22278.  We  will  ask  you  to  amend  that  return,  or  rather  we.  will  ask  you  to  furnish  us 
with  a new  return  giving  a correct  statement  of  the  rents  arising  both  out  of  lands  and 
houses.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  from  that  same  return,  how  you  have  filled  up 
the  column  bearing  reference  to  personal  estate  ? — I have  merely  put  in  here  £997  15s.  1 0 d. 
in  the  three  and  a quarter  per  cents.,  which  came  to  the  hospital  by  Captain  Hemming’s 
wiR  in  1838. 

22279.  Is  that  all  the  personal  estate  the  hospital  is  possessed  of? — I think  so;  the 
interest  on  that  £997. 

22280.  Is  that  sum  included  in  the  sum  you  have  set  down  under  the  head  of  endow- 
ment out  of  land ; is  it  included  in  the  £2,800  in  the  printed  form? — It  is  included  in  the 
income  of  £2,800.  . . 

22281.  Included  in  the  receipts  arising  out  of  land? — It  is  included  m that. 

22282.  You  have  stated,  generally,  that  the  governors  do  not  contemplate  any  considerable 
increase  in  their  revenue  arising  out  of  land  and  houses  ? — I do  not  think  they  do.. 

22283.  Then  these  questions  would  come  before  such  a committee  as  that  which  was 
appointed  in  October,  1842 — questions  relating  to  the  diminution  of  expenditure.  Have 
any  attempts  been  lately  made  to  diminish  the  expenditure  of  the  institution  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is  any  opportunity  for  diminishing  it ; there  is  no  waste. 

22284.  Have  any  definite  measures  of  retrenchment  been  proposed  ? — No ; there  has 
been,  since  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  a very  considerable  expenditure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  establishment. 

22285.  Did  not  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  draw  the  attention  of  the  governors  to  the  need 
of  economical  reform  ? — There  has  been,  owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  medical  officers, 
an  alteration.  Formerly  there  was  a physician  and  surgeon,  each  of  whom  had  a separate 
income.  The  death  of  Dr.  Harty  created  a vacancy,  and  the  board  came  to  the  resolution 
of  consolidating  the  offices,  and  they  put  Mr.  Read,  who  was  the  surgeon  in  the  establish- 
ment, in  possession  of  Dr.  Harty’s  place,  increasing  his  income  from  £40,  Irish,  to  £60, 
British — he  taking  the  whole  duty. 

22286.  Then  originally,  and  for  a long  time  at  all  events,  the  hospital  had  both  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  each  receiving  £40,  Irish,  for  their  salary  ? — They  had. 

22287.  Was  medicine  supplied  by  them,  or  was  any  additional  expenditure  incurred  under 
this  head  ? — They  did  not  supply  medicine. 

22288.  Had  you  to  pay  the  apothecary’s  bills? — We  had  to  pay  them. 

22289.  Then  the  expenses  connected  with  the  infirmary  were  considerable? — There  was 
that  sum  paid  to  the  medical  men,  and  the  apothecary’s  bill,  which  fluctuated ; sometimes 
it  was  heavy,  and  at  other  times  not.  _ 

22290.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  apothecary’s  bills  have  amounted  to . They  are 
recorded  on  the  minutes.  We  paid  the  apothecary  the  other  day,  for  three  years,  £71. 

2229 1 . Then  there  must  have  been  a great  prevalence  of  sickness  ? — At  times  there  is,  but 
the  medical  officer  is  obliged  to  attend  to  the  whole  house ; he  is  not  confined  to  the  infirmary. 

22292.  The  care  of  the  health  of  the  establishment  has  cost. at  least  £72  a-year,^ besides 
whatever  may  have  been  added  on  the  score  of  apothecary’s  bills? — It  has  cost  £ / 1. 

22293.  No,  but  £72? — Yes;  the  medical  officers  were  each  paid  £40  Irish. 

22294.  There  are  two  servants  attached  to  the  establishment,  independent  of  the  officers ; 
two  nurses — a head  nurse  and  an  assistant — are  they  constantly  resident  in  the  establish- 
ment ? — They  are  ; the  first,  or  head  nurse,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  manage  the  estabiisn- 
ment — the  other  has  to  attend  to  the  diet,,  but  the  principal  portion  of  her  duty  is  attached 
to  the  infirmary ; the  latter  does  some  duties  in  the  way  of  washing,  &c. 
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22295.  What  salaries  have  the  nurses?— The  head  nurse  has  £12  a-year ; the  other  has  £7. 

22296.  Have  they  any  allowance  besides?— Yes,  they  have  4s.  6 d.  a- week;  and  they  are 
allowed,  of  course,  coals  and  light  for  the  infirmary. 

22297.  Arc  they  fed  ?— No ; they  get  nothing  but  a portion  of  a leg  of  mutton  on  Sunday; 
they  get  no  other  provision,  but  formerly  they  got  some  weekly  allowance,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  bread.  We  consulted  and  arranged  to  give  them  4 s.  6d.  a-week  in  lieu  of  what 
were  called  perquisites. 

22298.  The  care  of  the  health  of  the  boys  has  cost  more  than  £100  a-year? — It  has. 

22299-  Are  the  boys  generally  speaking  healthy? — They  are. 

22300.  What  diseases  have  prevailed  in  the  school  in  your  recollection? — They  get 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  hooping-cough ; very  often  these  things  are  brought  on  after  vaca- 
tion ; but  very  few  boys,  not  more  than  ten,  have  died  since  I went  there. 

22301.  How  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys  provided  for? — It  is  very  amply  provided  for; 
there  is  every  means  allowed  for  cleaning. 

22302.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  the  boys  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities? — 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  drill-master. 

22303.  Has  scald-head  or  ringworm  ever  prevailed  in  the  school? — Yes,  both. 

22304.  What  was  done  when  these  diseases  showed  themselves  ? — There  was  a very 
great  difficulty  experienced  at  one  time  with  the  scald-heads,  but  the  disease  was  got  under 
after  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  time. 

22305.  But  by  what  means  was  it  overcome  ? — That  I do  not  know. 

22306.  Mr.  Hughes . — I do  not  think  the  government  stock  was  sold  out  until  1850 ; for 
this  reason,  that  I find  a resolution  of  the  board  to  the  following  effect: — “That  the  report 
of  the  committee,  dated  7 th  December,  1819,  relative  to  the  sale  of  a portion  of  Hemming’s 
fund  be  confirmed,  and  that  the  committee  and  trustees  be  empowered  to  carry  same  into 
effect,  by  sale  of  the  stock,  leaving  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital  £ 1,0 00  stock.”  Then  the 
effect  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  O’Brien  was  to  pay  him  £400  cash  in  the  year  1848,  and 
I find  by  your  blotter,  roughly  written  on  the  back,  two  sums  of  £32  and  £19,  making 
together  a sum  of  £451,  and  to  pay  interest  at  four  per  cent,  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on 
£400  from  1848  up  to  1850,  when  the  stock  was  sold? — Yes. 

22307.  Now,  in  connexion  with  that  resolution  to  which  I have  drawn  your  attention,  I 
find  the  following : — “ That  the  board  experience  much  regret  that  from  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  hospital  funds  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies.”  Then  I 
find — “ Sir  Richard  Baker  and  Mr.  Breen  forwarded  the  name  of  Thomas  F.  Mackerin, 
who  would  be  of  the  age  of  eleven  years  the  29th  March  next,  who  was  previously  examined, 
and  certified  by  the  proper  officer  as  qualified  for  admission — the  object  of  this  notice  is  to 
save  loss  of  time.”  I suppose  he  had  been  proposed  ?— That  was  a boy  who  had  been 
proposed,  and  he  was  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  be  admitted,  but  as  he  could  not  be  then 
admitted  he  would  have  been  over  age,  and  the  board  considering  it  a great  hardship  that 
he  should  be  excluded  on  account  of  that,  came  to  the  resolution  that  a few  months’  differ- 
ence in  his  age  should  not  operate  against  him,  and  that  he  should  be  admitted  the  next 
vacancy. 

22308.  But  that  arose  altogether  from  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  institution? — It  did. 

22309.  Now  what  is  the  name  of  the  denomination  of  land  from  which  the  largest  share 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  by  the  institution  ? — The  largest,  I think,  is  Noddstown. 

22310.  The  Commissioners  who  reported  from  1807-12,  state  that  Noddstown  produced 
£1,459  7 s — will  you  have  the  kindness  to  turn  to  the  return  that  you  gave  us,  and  state 
what  is  the  income  of  that  denomination  at  present? — I think  it  is  £538. 

22311.  That  is  the  gross  income? 

22312.  [Secretary. — £432  1 Is.  3d.  is  stated  in  Mr.  Hone’s  return  to  be  the  nett  income.] 

22313.  Do  you  know  what  fluctuations  have  taken  place  between  1810  and  1855  respect- 
ing the  income  of  that  estate  ? — I do  not  indeed ; I do  not  know  that  we  could  get  a 
higher  rent  than  it  is  set  for  at  present;  there  was  a great. deal  of  trouble  about  that  pro- 
perty— a strong  idea  being  entertained  that  there  had  been  a portion  of  it,  100  acres,  clipped 
off  by  some  arrangement  or  other. 

223 1 4.  When  did  the  clipping  process  take  place? — I do  not  know;  but  that  circumstance 
would  not  make  the  difference. 

22315.  There  is  very  nearly  £900  a-year  difference  ? — There  was  a good  deal  of  expense 
gone  to,  and  time  lost,  respecting  that  property,  but  without  success. 

22316.  They  are  called  the  retrenched  lands? — Yes;  and  I think  they  were  let  some 
years  ago,  for  £700  a-year,  but,  I believe,  it  broke  the  man  who  had  it.  He  had  a con- 
siderable property,  independent  of  that  holding,  and  he  died  not  worth  a farthing. 

22317.  Did  he  underlet  those  lands  to  small  tenants  ? — A very  small  part  of  them. 

22318.  What  was  his  name  ? — Graham  ; but  after  Graham’s  death  a body  of  the  gover- 
nors went  down,  and  spent  a considerable  time  in  getting  all  the  information  they  wei-e  able. 

22319-  In  a report,  submitted  by  the  deputation  which  visited  Noddstown,  to  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  10th  September,  1850,  and  adopted  by  a special  board  on  17th  September, 
I find  the  following  passage — “ The  deputation  accordingly  proclaimed  that  as  the  tenants 
were  largely  in  arrear,  most  of  them  for  three  years,  they  need  not  expect  or  hope  that 
the  governors  would  consider  favourably  the  application  of  any  tenant  for  a lease,  who  did 
not  previously  pay  up  one  year’s  rent-charge  and  taxes,  according  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
valuation,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  November  next. 

“Your  deputation  were  especially  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  the 
governors  were  determined  to  enforce  the  just  rights  of  the  hospital,  and  to  suffer  no  man  to 
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continue  on  the  estate  who  did  not  exhibit  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  an  ability  to  meet  Dwaa». 
all  reasonable  demands  upon  him.”  . „ .. _ Al  ■, ,,  Hospital  and  Free 

22320  What  was  the  result  of  the  transaction?— They  did  not  pay  the  arrears,  and  the  School ofKiny 

governors  were  obliged  to  send  down  the  law  agent,  who  distrained.  Part  of  their  stock  CharUslL^commonly 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Tisdall,  who  was  the  law  agent  at  that  time.  . Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

22321.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  nett  annual  income  received  out  ot  JS  oddstown,  m 
tho  Year  1850,  to  the  present  time?— I do  not 

22322.  Have  you  got  the  agent’s  (Mr.  Minchin’s)  accounts?— Yes ; the  Commissioners 

22323.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  due  on  the  lands  of  Noddstown? — I think  the  arrears 
were  £2,000.  The  property  was  divided  into  small  lots,  and  occupied  by  a great  number 

of  tenants,  and  the  land  was  not  well  cared  or  cultivated  in  any  respect. 

22324.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres  contained  m it. — I have  put  down  994  statute 

a° 22325.  Does  Mr.  Minchin’s  rental  give  each  tenant’s  holding  ?— Yes. 

22326.  You  take  charge,  generally— that  is,  you  arc  the  local  officer  superintending  the 
establishment.  I find  here,  under  the  date  of  March,  1851,  a report  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  police,  in  the  following  terms . _ , ..  ...  .,  ' . 

1 6 Division  Office,  Dublin.  1st  April,  1851. 

“Havin'*1  made  strict  inquiry,  and  examined  several  of  the  servants  in  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  institution,  respecting  the  attempt  made  to  burn  the  premises,  l am  quite  satisfied 
that  it-  has  not  been  done  from  the  outside  by  any  malicious  person  ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  done  by  some  person  residing  in  the  house,  and,  i believe,  by  some  of  the 
persons  connected  with  what  is  called  the  lower  department.  I do  not  exclude  the 
housemaid  in  the  front  department.  , , . . 

“ I was  told  by  Mr.  Shirley,  drill-master  in  the  house;  that  Wilson,  the  portei,  told  him 
there  was,  or  must  have  been,  a tarred  rat  put  into  the  straw-house. 

<■  When  t questioned  Wilson  on  that  point,  he  domed  having  stated  so  to  any  one.  A 
girl  in  the  laundry,  named  Green,  has  on  several  occasions  expressed  herself  very  im- 
properly respecting  the  institution,  and  the  authorities  connected  wit.  1 it,  and  particularly 
against  Mr.  Hone.  A great  animosity  exists  between  the  servants  in  the  front  and  lower 
departments.  I think  the  schoolboys  are  exempt  from  suspicion— the  unll-master,  hhudey  a 
statement  fully  exonerates  them.  It  is  my  opinion,  from  every  inquiry  I made,  Hiat  the 
attempt  must  have  been  made  by  some  of  tho  inmates  of  the  institution,  but  for  what 
object  I cannot  state,  as  there  is  a great  mystery  “ jj rennan  (32  A). 

“ The  chaplain  and  d rill-master  were  severally  introduced  into  the  board-room,  questioned 
as  to  the  above  transaction,  but  they  could  throw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

22327  It  appears,  then,  there  were  three  attempts  made  to  set  fire  to  the  institution  ? 

A boy  made  an  admission  that  he  had  something  in  his  mind  urging  him  on  to  burn  it,  as 

W<22328.  \\'hat  was  the  extent  of  the  fire— was  there  actually  fire  in  the  establishment?— 

There  was.  He  got  the  means,  some  way  or  other,  of  igniting  the  place  where  the  turt 

”“2232?'  Was  there  any  damage  done  to  the  building  ?— Oh  no  ; tho  fire  was  discovered 

m 22330  I observe,  Mr.  Hone,  that  in  some  of  tho  minutes  the  hoard  appear  to  have 
complained  of  tho  mode  of  payment  by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  s Sohoob  of 
their  pension.  I find  in  September,  1842,  November,  1843,  and  December  1846  com- 
plaints are  recorded  of  tho  non-payment  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  s Schools  of  the 
requisite  sum.  Have  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  been  111  the  habit  of  delaying 
payment?— Not  of  late  years.  At  the  period  to  which  you  refer  I believe  they  were  in 
difficulties,  and  had  no  money  at  their  command,  but  since  then  , 

22331.  Since  what  period?— Of  late  years;  on  the  whole  the  accounts  show  fair  payments. 

22332.  I observe  that  from  1852  the  payments  are  made  with  considerable  Punctuality, 
that  is,  the  half-yearly  account,  due  in  March,  was  paid  m May  and  the  September  account 
was  paid  in  November,  with  a few  exceptions.  Have  you  furnished  the  March  account 

J 022333.0Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  it  is  ?— No  ; I cannot  make  it  up  until  I write 

UP22334.  by outspoke  a while  ago  about  audited  accounts  that  passed  between  you  and  the 
governors;  have  these  accounts  been  regularly  audited  as  audited  accounts ?— 1 hey  have. 

22335.  Have  they  been  signed  by  the  auditors? — Yes. 

22336.  Are  you  sure  for  the  years  1851  and  1852  . — Yes.  . . 

22337.  Those  accounts  have  been  returned  to  you,  but  we  are  under  the  impicssionthat 
they  are  not  signed?— My  impression  is  they  are  signed,  but  I will  look 

22338.  Did  you  send  the  Commissioners  the  audited  accounts,  or  what  you  consider  were 

audited  accounts ? — I did.  . ..  , . _n+  +1l. 

22339.  Have  you  the  prior  accounts  ?— I may  have  duplicates,  but  not  the  accounts 

^SSo^The  persons  who  audited  these  accounts  were  members  of  th^0”5.tSoyn°“ 
attention  ever  called,  or  did  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  ever  call  your  attention  to 
the  213th  sec.  of  3 & 4 Vic.,  chap.  10S  ? — I think  not. 
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‘'‘twT*  7 a"d!t  b/ tlle  °°™™ioners  of  the  Treasury  from  1846  to  the 
present  time  { — Iney  got  five  years  accounts. 

sine?342'  Thlt  WaS  “ 1846  Tllere  neT<!1'  1°™  any  accounts  transmitted  to  them 

Sif  Se*Sey  r‘red  from  tS°  “dit  offlce  establishment  ?-They  were  not. 

nf  ? S ,ha{  been  “°  “ud:t  of  “7  °f  tie  accounts  from  1846,  except  the  audit 

iSW,  fe0™  b°ard?-N0;  b3S  “*  • transmission  of 

nteS^eZmtS*^  " * ^ a“°“*s  ^ 

22346.  I know  from  the  accounts  of  other  boards,  that  when  they  are  audited  they 
aim™?  a?embfe?t6  S“mg  ^ a0C0™ts  haTe  becn  dosed?— I never  had  a lino  from 

2234 1.  We  would  wish,  Mr  Hone,  to  see  these  audited  accounts  which  you  say  are  sinned 

mZa^^ftht  Sr8™  ***  °f  *lem  ™"  “*  “«“d  asUteTatSi' 
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Dublin,  April  12th,  1856. 

Present — Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman ; Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Dr.  Hancock, 
Secretary. 

Pleasants’  Asylum. 

22348.  Chairman. — Mr.  Dowling,  the  Commissioners  have  received  a memorial  addressed 
to  them  by  you,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Pleasants’  Asylum.  The  Commissioners 
will  communicate  to  the  governors  of  the  asylum  the  substance  of  this  your  memorial,  in 
order  that  they  may  offer  to  us  whatever  explanations  they  think  fit,  touching  the  matters 
that  you  have  referred  to. 

22349.  [Mr.  Dowling. — It  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  original  will  before  you  could 
form  any  opinion,  because  it  was  a mere  abstract  that  I forwarded. . 

22350.  We  shall  not  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  the  matter,  without  having  before  us 
all  the  necessary  information. — The  will  has  been  departed  from  since  the  foundation  of 
the  asylum.  . 

22351.  You  must  be  aware,  that  the  present  Commissioners  have  no  power  of  remedying 
existing  abuses  ; they  can  do  no  more  than  report  upon  them,  and  express  their  opinion  to 
Her  Majesty I suppose  it  lies  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?] 

22352.  Or,  the  legislature  ; and  as  some  of  the  trustees,  I am  informed,  are  present,  1 
beg  to  state  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Dowling's  communication  will  be  set  before  the 
governors,  so  that  they  may  have  full  opportunity  of  replying  to  it ; and  if  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  hold  a public  investigation,  the  Commissioners  will  do  so. 


Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  The  Blue 
Coat  Hospital— (continued). 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

22353.  Mr.  Hughes. — In  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report  on  the  property  of  the  institution,  he  has 
ten  pages  devoted  to  what  is  called  lapsed  property ; that  is,  property  forming  no  part 
of  the  denominations  in  the  recent  rentals,  or  in  the  recent  accounts  of  casual  revenue  . 

I know  what  you  allude  to ; you  allude  to  the  tithes  of  Mullingar,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

22354.  The  first  item  is  the  vicarage  of  Mullingar,  the  tithes  of  Bray,  containing  three  lots, 
the  lands  of  Kilcotty,  and  premises  in  New-row,  on  the  Toddle.  It  states  that  these  lands 
and  premises  were  the  bequest  of  George  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  in  1794,  and  that  they  made  a 
lease  of  the  premises  in  New-row,  in  1795,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Downey,  for  sixty-one  years, 
which,  of  course,  would  not  expire  till  1856.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  no 
rent  had  been  received  out  of  these  premises  since  1820 : — then  to  observe  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  the  solicitor  of  the  hospital  would  have  allowed,  the  governors  to 
make  an  unconditional  lease  without  reserving  to  the  governors  their  title  to  rent  as  long 
as  it  continued.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1846,  Mr.  O’Brien  wrote,  through  yourself,  to 
the  governors:  he  says:— “ I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo, 
enclosing  a copy  of  a resolution  of  the  audit  committee  of  the  Governors  of  the  Kings 
Hospital ; and  beg  leave  to  return  to  the  committee  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  favour- 
able opinion  they  entertain  of  the  report  submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  for  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  attention  I experienced  from  its  members  during  the  protracted 
period  occupied  with  preliminary  investigations  to  enable  me  to  prepare  the  report.  . it 
would  afford  me  the  greatest  gratification  should  any  portion  of  the  lapsed  property,  which 
necessarily  formed  part  of  the  inquiry  directed  to  be  made,  be . recovered  and  rendered 
available  to  the  permanent  income  of  the  funds  of  so  valuable  an  institution. . 

22355.  Was  any  tiling  done  on  that  report  ?— There  were  several  meetings  between 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Archer,  who  was  then  the  law  agent,  but  nothing  of  any  value  ever 
resulted  from  them,  that  I am  aware  of.  No  report  of  any  value,  as  the  result  oi  these 
meetings,  ever  came  before  the  board,  in  respect  of  what  is  termed  the  lapsed  property. 

22356.  In  other  words  nothing  was  ever  done  by  the  board? — There  was  not  ; 1 think 
that  Mr.  O’Brien  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  expense  should  be  incurred,  but  there 
were  no  funds  to  risk  such  expense  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Archer  that  it  would 
have  been  a very  material  risk,  with  very  little  chance  of  success.  I think  it  was  on  that 
opinion  the  board  acted.  . 1 . ...  „ , 

22357.  Did  Mr.  Archer  give  that  opinion  in  writing?— I do  not  think  he  did;  tor  ii  ne 
did,  it  would  have  been  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

22358.  Do  you,  yourself,  know  any  thing  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
perty in  New-row  ?— No ; but  we  had  some  annuity  granted  by  a Mrs.  Warren,  out  ot  pro- 
perty on  Wood-quay,  which  was  lost  to  the  hospital  some  way  or  other.— -It  appears  10m 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  report  that  the  property  was  vested,  so  far  as  the  books  of  the  establishment 
could  show  it,  in  the  governors  in  the  year  1750,  and  the  rent  was  regulai  y paic  lom 
1750  down  to  1826;  then  from  1826  up  to  1846,  when  Mr.  O’Brien  made  his  report,  no 
payment  had  been  made,  and  it  does  not  appear  on  the  minutes  that  any  repor  a v r 
been  made,  or  any  inquiry  instituted  respecting  it.  I do  not  think  there 
is  a mere  matter  of  recollection.  Mr.  Archer  made  inquiry,  and  I have  a per  ec  J 
of  Mr.  Darley  doing  so,  but  there  is  no  entry,  I think,  upon  the  books  which  has  reference  to  it. 
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Dudlin.  22359.  Mr.  O’Brien  reported  to  the  board  in  1846,  that  no  cause  had  been  assigned  in  the 

Hospitalaiul  Free  bo.oli:s  for  the. ront  havinS  ceased  to  be  collected  in  the  year  1826;  and  was  led  to  observe  that 
■ School  Of  King  tkis  was  an  instance  of  very  great  irregularity  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  hos- 

Charles  II.,  commonly  pital.  Then  from  1826  to  1846  nothing  appears  on  the  minutes  in  respect  of  the  realiza- 
BlucCoat Hospital  tion  °F  looki.nS'  after  that  property  ? — I do  not  think  there  does.  I think  the  board  did 
Addison  Hone  Esq  not  wisb  to  mcur  tllG  risk  of  losing  any  money  ; but  I am  very  certain  that  Mr.  O’Brien's 
’ " ' recollection  about  it  is  accurate.  The  probability  is,  that  he  states  what  occurred  between 
him  and  Mr.  Archer.  The  only  portion  of  property  the  governors  lost— if  I can  call  it  a 
loss— since  my  appointment,  was  a property  they  held  under  the  Earl  of  Meath,  in  New- 
market. It  was  a small  place,  left  by  a Mrs.  Madden,  which  was  a lime-yard,  and  on  which 
she  built  a sort  of  a house.  They  were  bound  to  take  out  renewals  of  the  lives ; and,  on 
application  being  made,  through  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  the  Earl  of  Meath,  for  a renewal,  it  was 
found  that  heavy  fees  and  arrears  of  rent  would  have  to  be  paid  ; and  the  governors  came 
to  the  resolution  that  the  premises  were  not  worth  holding,  and  gave  them  up.  An  eject- 
ment was  threatened  to  be  brought,  the  board  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  them  up,  but 
the  solicitor  for  the  Earl  of  Meath  would  not  take  them ; and  I,  out  of  a wish  for  the  gover- 
nors, got  a tenant  who  desired  to  have  this  property.  He  went  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  paid 
up  the  arrears  of  rent;  and  since  then  lie  has  remained  in  occupation.  That  is  the  only 
portion  of  property,  since  my  appointment  the  governors  dispossessed  themselves  of;  they 
did  this  under  the  idea  it  was  of  no  value. 

22360.  I find,  in  reference  to  Stephen’s-green,  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  after  enumerating  two 
lots  of  the  Stephen’s-green  property,  which  were  lost  to  the  hospital  by  lapse  of  time, 
reports  concerning  another  lot  for  which  rent  was  said  to  have  been  paid  down  to  1S29,  but 

all  payments  had  ceased  since  that : was  any  thing  ever  done  to  recover  that  rent? I do 

not  recollect  that  there  was ; but  I have  no  perfect  recollection  about  it. 

22361.  This  occurred  since  you  were  appointed? — I was  appointed  in  1829,  but  I have 
no  recollection  at  present  about  it. 

22362.  The  next  important  document  is  a letter  of  the  present  solicitors  of  the  board, 
dated  8th  June,  1855.  After  stating  that  the  Town  Clerk  had  handed  to  them  so  many  of 
the  fee-farm  grants,  relating  to  the  premises  in  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown  as  they 

required,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  recover  the  rents  largely  in  arrear,  they  say 

Out  of  the  thirty-seven  cases  referred  to  us,  it  appears,  by  lapse  of  time,  six  lo’ts  have 
been  lost  to  the  governors.  Some  of  the  arrears  have  been  paid  to  the  registrar,  and  in 
one  instance,  six  and  a half-years’  rent  has  been  paid  to  us,  and  lodged  with  the  registrar. 
We  have  been  in  communication  with  several  of  the  tenants,  and  although  they  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  pay  the  large  arrear  due  (in  some  instances  amounting  to  upwards  of 
seventeen  years),  still  we  think  they  would  be  induced  to  pay  up  six  years'  arrears,”  &c. 
These  seventeen  years’  arrears  must  have  accrued  since  1829  ? — A great  many  of  them. 

22363.  What  has  become  of  that  seventeen  years’  arrear,  do  you  know  ? It  is  better  I 

should  state  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the  arrear,  in  order  to  take  the  blame  off 
my  own  shoulders.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  when  the  fee-farm  rents  were  handed  over 
to  the  hospital,  never  handed  over  the  original  leases.  They  remained  in  the  muniment 
room  of  the  corporation,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  proceeding  for  these  arrears,  in  the 
absence  of  these  leases.  The  board  then  came  to  a resolution,  having  been  advised  by 
competent  persons,  as  to  what  their  claims  were,  to  proceed  against  the  corporation  for 
the  recovery  of  these  leases.  The  corporation  struck,  and  they  have  since  then  consented  to 
our  getting  those  fee-farm  leases,  they  taking  copies  of  them.  The  cause  of  the  arrear  was, 
that  there  was  no  mode  of  distress— no  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  parties — for  the 
want  of  the  proper  documents  not  being  in  the  hands  of  our  law  agent.  These  arrears 
were  handed  over  and  over  again  to  Mr.  Archer,  but  he  never  was  able  to  proceed,  nor 
never  did.  Some  of  them  were  recovered,  by  means  of  finding  out  who  the  actual  owners 
were,  in  which  way  the  arrears  due  on  Stephen’s-green  were  recovered. 

22364.  These  arrears  commenced  to  accumulate  in  1838? — Some  of  them  Ion"  before  it. 
22365.  From  1838  to  1850  can  you  state  from  the  minutes  of  the  board,  or 'otherwise, 
what  was  done  by  the  governors  to  get  possession  of  the  leases  of  the  fee-farm  grants? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  ever  w’ere  very  active  means  taken  within  that 
period  of  time ; nor  do  I think  there  were  active  means  taken,  because,  if  there  had  it 
would  appear  on  the  minutes,  in  the  same  way,  as  the  other  proceedings  have.  The  matter 
was  not  very  strongly  urged  on  them  by  Mr.  Archer. 

22366.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  done  in  respect  of  getting  the  fee-farm 
grants,  from  1838  to  the  month  of  January,  1855  ? — I think  there  was  not.  If  there  was 
it  would  appear  on  the  minutes.  The  matter  was  merely  talked  of,  but  there  never  were 
prompt  measures  taken. 

22367.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hone,  was  any  survey  made  of  the  mearings  of  these  different 
building  lots  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  was. 

22368.  When  ? — There  was  a survey  about  twenty-two  years  ago. 

22369-  It  must  be  more? — Twenty-four  years  ago  there  was  a survey  by  a Mr.  O’Byrne ; 
and  on  a late  occasion  there  was  a reference  made  to  his  maps  for  the  purpose  of  the  law 
agent  proceeding  for  some  of  these  arrears ; but  great  difficulty  was  experienced,  in  making- 
out  the  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  numbers. 

22370.  Am  I to  understand  that,  from  1833,  or  1834,  down  to  1856,  there  has  been  no 
survey  ? — No. 

22371.  Upon  the  19th  of  March,  1856,  I find  that  the  law  agents  of  the  board  wrote  as 
follows  : — “ Mr.  Byrne  called  upon  us  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  also  to-day,  and  ho 
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states,  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  two  premises  we  wish  to  distrain,  although  the 
numbers  are  different  from  those  affixed  to  the  maps  made  by  him  some  years  back. 
There  would  be  great  difficulty  and  danger  in  distraining,  unless  the  premises  can  be 
identified,  as  in  every  instance  the  numbers  of  the  houses  have  been  changed.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  maps  already  made,  that  Mr.  Byrne  should  be  directed  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  hospital  property,  and  where  change  of  numbers  has  taken  place, 
that  he  should  note  such  change  on  the  maps;  also,  that  he  should,  so  far  as  he  can  ascer- 
tain, mark  the  present  owners.  Please  get  an  order  to  sign  such  distraining  warrants  as 
may  be  necessary.”  Upon  that  suggestion  of  Mr.  Byrne’s,  communicated  through  the  law 
agents,  what  was  done  by  the  board ? — The  board  certified  that  document,  and  I wrote  to 
Mr.  Byrne,  who  has  not  been  in  town  some  time  back, to  request  him  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  the  cost  of  making  out  new  maps,  in  case  they  were  necessary ; but  that  the  board 
considered  it  was  possible  new  maps  would  not  be  required ; as  the  re-numbering  of 
the  houses  would  be  quite  sufficient.  We  received  no  answer  from  Mr.  Byrne  yet ; but  I 
understand  he  is  out  of  town,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I can  assign  for  his  not  doing  so. 

I think,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  an  answer  by  the  time  the  committee  next  meets. 
As  to  the  amount  of  the  expense,  of  course  the  matter  will  not  be  undertaken  by  the  board 
without  knowing  what  the  cost  will  be.  That  is  the  state  in  which  the  matter  remains  at 
present. 

22372.  In  respect  of  Oxmantown-green,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report  extended  to  no  less  than 
three  pages  upon  that  lapsed  property  ; has  any  portion  of  it  been  recovered  ? — A good 
deal  of  the  lots  the  law  agents  speak  of  as  being  lost  belong  to  Oxmantown-green.  They 
do  not,  in  fact,  refer  to  the  Stephen’s-green  portion  at  all. 

22373.  What  I ask  is  this:  has  any  portion  of  the  Stephen’s-green  property  been 
recovered  since  1846,  that  was  then  lapsed? — The  sum  produced  is  paid  by  instalments; 
they  are  all  fee-farm  rents  ; there  are  many  pound  lots ; and  when  they  talk  of  seven  pro- 
perties being  lost,  they  are  value  for  £7. 

22374.  Some  of  the  lots  are  two  pounds  a-year  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  many  of  them 
two  pounds  a-year. 

22375.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  board,  from  1846  down  to  the  present  time, 
in  respect  of  the  Oxmantown-green  lots  ? — There  have  been  great  efforts  made  to  recover 
them,  and  the  arrears  would  have  been  very  considerable,  but  that  there  were  active  measures 
taken. 

22376.  Is  there  any  minute  of  the  board  in  reference  to  any  proceedings  ? — I should 
think  there  are  minutes  from  time  to  time  directing  the  law  agent  to  proceed ; but  there 
is  no  regular  report  from  Mr.  Archer  that  I am  aware  of,  with  reference  to  these  arrears. 

22377.  That  is  what  I want;  is  there  any  report  from  Mr.  Archer,  or  minute  of  the 
board,  in  reference  to  the  arrears  on  the  Oxmantown-green  property? — No  ; Mr.  Archer 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  board  personally,  and  that  might  be  the 
reason ; but  it  is  the  only  reason  I can  assign  for  his  reports  not  being  found  in  writing. 

22378.  When  was  Mi-.  Archer  removed  as  law  agent? — He  died. 

22379.  When  did  he  die? — I suppose,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  After  Mr.  Archer’s 
death,  Mr.  Tindall  was  appointed. 

22380.  Did  Mr.  Tindall  ever  do  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  Oxmantown-green  pro- 
perty ? — He  did  not. 

22181.  How  long  did  he  continue  as  law  agent? — He  continued  two  or  three  years, 
when  he  resigned. 

22382.  And  then  the  present  solicitors  were  appointed? — Yes. 

22383.  1 will  now  go  to  the  Dean’s  Orchard  property — that  was  held  under  the  see  of 
Dublin  ? — It  was  held  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  the  renewal 
fine  paid  in  respect  of  it  was  £23  5s. 

22384.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  paid  for  a great  many  years ; what  was  the  cause  of 
that? — There  was  no  demand  made  for  it.  It  remained  so  until  there  was  about  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  property,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  renewal  fines  before  the 
governors  could  make  new  leases. 

22385.  Is  it  not  usual,  from  your  own  experience,  to  pay  the  renewal  fines  annually  ? — 
I do  not  know ; it  may  be  so,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  paid. 

22386.  The  fine  is  £23  a-year,  and  its  not  having  been  paid  entailed  upon  the  governors 
the  payment  in  1855  of  £337  7s.  Id.— One  of  the  reasons  for  withholding  payment  was, 
that  the  governors  were  exceedingly  hard  pressed  for  means.  They  had  no  means  at  their 
command,  and  were  not  able  to  discharge  their  liabilities  as  they  have  done  these  some 
few  years  back,  during  which  time  their  condition  is  better.  They  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  means,  and  in  good  credit ; but  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  command  £200  or  £300.  There  never  was  any  demand  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Board  about  these  fines. 

22387.  There  never  is;  the  landlord  is  better  pleased  to  allow  them  to  accumulate. — I 
am  perfectly  certain  the  board  did  not  pay,  until  the  time  you  see  recorded. 

22388.  Has  the  perpetuity  been  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — It  has. 

22389.  When  was  it  obtained  ?— The  Ecclesiastical  Board  was  paid  a year  ago,  and  an 
order  made  that  they  should  not  accumulate  again. 

22390.  By  the  board  minutes  of  the  26tli  December,  1854,  it  is  resolved — “ That  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  Dean’s  Orchard  be  taken  out,  not  the  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
committee  be  empowered  to  draw  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  arrears  of  fine  due 
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auM'  thereon,  and  the  costs  of  the  renewal;  and,  henceforward,  the  renewal  fine  be  paid 
il  and  Free  annua%-”  I find  the  letter  of  the  law  agents  to  the  board  as  follows : — 


Hospital  and  Free 
School  of  King 
Charles  II.,  commonly 
called  the 

Slue  Coat  Hospital. 
Addison  Hone,  Esq. 


agents  t 

(<T.  Q . . “ Office,  5,  Foster-place,  13th  February,  1855, 

Hear  blit,— rAt  the  other  side  we  send  you  particulars  of  the  sum  of  £337  7s.  10 d, 
demanded  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland,  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
the  lands  of  Dean  Orchard. 


“ A.  Hone,  Esq.,  Blackhall-place.” 


“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ Hone  and  Kinahan. 


22391-  So  it  was  a renewal,  and  not  a perpetuity,  which  was  taken  out? — It  was  a 
renewal.  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  went  into  a calculation,  and  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  was  not  advisable  to  take  out  the  perpetuity. 

22392.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  to  the  hospital  would  have  been,  if  the  renewal 
fines  had  been  paid  annually  ? — I do  not. 

22393.  In  that  transaction  alone  the  hospital  lost  £130,  by  not  paying  the  fines. — It  was 
a very  serious  loss ; but  as  I stated  before,  the  hospital  was  very  much  crippled  for  means 
at  that  time. 

22394.  Did  they  not,  during  that  interval,  pay  Mr.  O’Brien  £400  out  of  funded  property? 

2^395.  Chairman.— Was  any  house  property  of  the  hospital  ever  taken  possession  of 
by  the  .Vide  Street  Commissioners? — Yes;  there  was  a portion  of  their  property  at  one 
time  taken  in  the  widening  of  Grafton-street,  for  which  there  was  an  allowance  made. 
There  was  another  portion  taken  when  they  were  making  arrangements  about  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  m Grangegorman-lane.  It  was  taken  under  the  valuation  of  a jury. 

22396.  How  were  the  sums  paid  to  the  governors  applied — were  they  funded? — They 
were  not,  but  put  into  the  bank. 

22397.  Were  they  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

22398.  Was  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  that  capital  considered  by  the 
governors  r — I do  not  think  it  ever  was  considered. 

22399.  Was  the  question  ever  brought  before  the  board — you  are  registrar,  attend  all 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  state  distinctly  whether  it  ever  was 
discussed  at  the  board? — There  was  no  discussion  on  it  at  the  board.  The  money  was 
reported  as  having  been  received,  and  that  is  all. 

22400.  What  was  the  amount  of  it?— 1 do  not  recollect. 

22401.  Mr.  Hughes. — Can  you  State  the  amount  in  round  numbers? — It  is  all  in  my 
books.  1 do  not  guess  at  sums  when  I have  the  means  of  telling  accurately.  The  sum 
was  small — under  £200,  I think. 

22402.  The  charter  contains  this  paragraph: — “Nevertheless  our  royal  pleasure,  intent, 
and  meaning  is,  that  the  said  governors  or  their  successors  shall  not  do,  or  suffer  to  be 
done,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  act  or  thing,  whereby  any  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  the  estate  which  shall,  belong  to  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  conveyed, 
alienated,  or  transferred  to  any  other  use  whatsoever,  than  to  the  uses  of  the  said  hospital 
or  free  school.”  That  clause  was  not  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  governors  at 
the  time. 

22403.  Mr.  Mallet  appears  to  have  been  quite  aware,  or  to  have  some  decided  opinion 
that  it  was  illegal  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  funded  or  vested  property  of  the  governors. 
— His  letter  was  to  that  effect. 


J.E.Hyndman,Esq.  John  E.  Hyndman,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

22404.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital? — Yes. 

22405.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  governor  ?— Since  the  13th  of  December, 

22406.  Have  you  been  constantly  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board? — I cannot  say 
I have  been  constantly  present. 

22407.  You  have  been  very  generally  present? — I have  been  frequently. 

22408.  Are  you  a member  of  any  of  the  committees  ? — I believe  I am  at  present  a 
member  of  one  committee. 

22409.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is  the  committee  of  accounts  ? — The  house  committee. 

*^410.  I find  your  name  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  gentleman  as  an  attendant 
on  the  board.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  registrar  respecting  the  different 
matters  bearing  on  the  general  administration  of  the  hospital,  are  there  any  points  that 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners,  or  by  the  registrar,  on  which  you  would  wish 
to  offer  any  explanation  or  further  information  ? — I have  only  heard  part  of  his  evidence, 
but  I do  not  think  I can  offer  any  additional  observations.  I do  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  registrar  as  to  the  cause  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  O’Brien  ; I think  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
employed  with  the  view  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  muniments,  and  with  the  view  of 
seeing  whether  some  property  might  not  have  been  recovered  for  the  institution,  which  I 
think  was  alleged  to  have  been  lost  near  Noddstown.  Mr.  Mallet  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  O’Brien.  1 J 

22411.  Was  the  employment  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  any  way  caused,  in  your  opinion,  by  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  accounts  ? — I dare  say  it  was,  partly. 

22412.  It  was  judged  necessary  by  the  governors  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a professional 
accountant  for  a double  purpose— first,  to  make  out  such  a correct  rental  and  statement  of 
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the  whole  property  of  the  institution  as  would  enable  the  governors  to  see  what  ought  to 
be  the  sources  of  their  revenue ; and  also,  as  I understand,  to  put  the  five  years’  accounts, 
which  were  then  in  arrear,  into  such  a state  as  to  pass  the  Government  audit  ? — I believe 
these  were  the  objects. 

22413.  Mr.  Hyndman,  I will  read  two  minutes  from  your  own  board,  which  will  pro- 
bably recall  to  your  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  O’Brien  was  appointed,  and 
I think  it  more  accords  with  what  the  registrar  has  stated  than  what  you  now  have  stated. 
This  minute  is  dated  12th  November,  1844 " Resolved,  that  Mr.  Pennefather’s  letter  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  accounts,  with  a request  from  this  board  that  they  may  have 
the  accounts  audited  without  delay,  postponing  other  business  ; and  that  if  necessary  they 
be  empowered  to  call  in  an  accountant  to  their  assistance.”  This  is  the  proceeding  of  the 
committee,  dated  5th  December,  1 844.  I find  that  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  letter,  of  May  1 7th,  and 
also  Mr.  Pennefather’s,  of  October,  1844,  requiring  the  transmission  of  the  accounts,  having 
been  respectively  read,  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  answer  to  a question  from  the  committee,  stated 
that  the  sum  usually  paid  him  for  his  attendance  was  half  a guinea  an  hour.  I then  find 
he  was  appointed  accountant  to  draw  out  the  accounts,  and  all  the  minutes  have  reference 
only  to  his  appointment  as  accountant  ? — Of  course,  the  minutes  must  represent  what 
occurred  at  the  time,  but  I had  been  under  the  impression  we  had  a double  object  in 
employing  Mr.  O’Brien,  one  of  which  was  to  trace  out  some  property  near  Noddstown. 

22414.  Mr.  Pennefather’s  letter  dated  11th  of  October,  1 844,  indicates  distinctly  what 
the  object  was.  Mr.  Pennefather  says “ His  Excellency  desires  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  points  of  omission  adverted  to  on  the  other  side  by  the  Audit  Commissioners,  in 
the  accounts  already  submitted  to  them.”  The  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  are 

The  accounts  should  bear  the  original  signatures  of  the  treasurer  and  three  auditors. 
The  certificates  of  the  auditors  should  be  in  original.” 

22415.  Chairman.— Mr.  Hyndman,  the  return  sent  in  by  the  registrar  states  that  the 
net  annual  income  of  the  King’s  Hospital  for  the  year  1853  was  £2,134,  and  the  same 
return  states  that  the  number  of  boys  educated  in  the  institution  is  seventy.  Does  it  not 
appear  to  you  that  the  cost  of  educating  these  boys  is  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the 
education  which  they  receive,  and  the  situation  in  life  which  they  are  intended  to  fill  l— 1 

do  not  think  so.  , . , , , , , , 

22416.  Do  you  not  think  that  so  large  an  endowment  might  educate  a greater  number 
of  bovs  in  even  a superior  way  ? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  _ . 

22417.  Have  the  governors  considered  this  question  as  a financial  one,  and  instituted 
a comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hospital  with  the  expenses  of  other  institutions. 
Have  they  gone  into  the  question  in  such  a way  as  to  be  able  to  state  what  is  a fair  average 
sum  to  set  down  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the  rank  of  life  usually  admitted  into  the 
hospital?— I am  not  aware  they  have  done  so  formally  as  a board,  but  I am  sure  as  individual 
members  they  have  frequently  considered  the  subject.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  school 
is  capable  of  containing  a great  many  more  boys  than  are  m it  at  present;  and  that  if  more 
were  in  it  the  expenditure  would  be  much  reduced,  for  the  same  staff  would  educate  forty 
or  fiftv  more  boys  than  are  in  it  at  present.  . . . . 

22418.  The  registrar  was  asked  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  question  having  been  enter- 
tained of  admitting  day-scholars  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  and  he  stated 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  such  a question  had  ever  been  discussed.  Do  you  remember  any 
discussion  in  reference  to  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  discussed  formally  at  the  board,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  discussed  at  the  committee.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
Dr  Harty  was  a very  great  advocate  for  opening  the  school  of  the  hospital  more  general!} 
to  the  public,  and  I 'think  it  was  chiefly  at  his  instigation  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
o-'overnors  of  putting  in  boys  until  vacancies  occurred,  on  payment  of  a certain  sum  ot 
money;  but.  as  was  stated  yesterday,  they  were  obliged  to  give  that  plan  up,  inconsequence 
of  its  being  Sergeant  Greene's  opinion  that  it  would  take  the  hospital  out  of  the  categoiy 
of  charitable  institutions.  I am  quite  sure  the  subject  of  day-scholars  was  discussed  at  the 
committee,  but  no  formal  minute,  1 think,  was  ever  made.  Dr.  Harty  was  very  zealous  for 
extending  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  , . « 

22419  What  have  been  the  general  views  of  the  governors  respecting  the  natuie  of 
the  education  to  be  provided  in  the  institution  ?— I think  they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
the  present  education  afforded  in  the  hospital,  which  is  a most  excellent  one— with  the 
exception  that  classics  are  not  taught.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  institution  wheie  you 
would  "et  a better  English  education  than  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

22420.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  ascertain  from  you,  with  what  view  was  the 
course  of  education  prescribed  ?-To  fit  the  pupils  for  various  sil tuations  m lif such  as 
schoolmasters  and  clerks,  to  fit  them  for  mercantile  life,  and  also  for  sea  life,  and,  m feet,  to 
enable  a hoy  to  push  his  way  in  the  world,  in  any  position  almost.  With  the  exception  that 
the  boys  do7not  learn  classics,  there  are  no  boys. who  get  a better  education  in  Enghsh,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Dublin  have  been  educated  m 

iST.  The  question  of  introducing  classics,  or,  at  all  events,  Latin  into  the  school course, 
was  brought  brfore  the  governors  on  the  occasion,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  of  the  igort  bf  one 
outlie  examiners  employed  to  examine  the  boys,  being  read  or  discusse, ^ 
may  remember  the  views  of  the  governors  with  regard  to 

which  induced  them  to  decline  acceding  to  that  recommendation  ?— I should  say  that  it 
was  the  want  of  means.  y 2 
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Dublin.  22422.  Was  it  a fear  that  the  introduction  of  classical  instruction  would  withdraw  the 

Hospital  and  Free  p.upiLs  “om  commercial  pursuits,  or  interfere  with  the  commercial  course  of  instruc- 
Sc/tool  of  King  tl0n  • — 1 cannot  say  what  views  the  other  governors  entertained  on  the  subject ; but  for 

Charles  II.,  commonly  myself,  I am  of  opinion  it  would  not  interfere  with  mercantile  pursuits.  I think  a classical 
Blue  Coat  Hospital.  ®ducat.lon  “ as  necessary  for  a mercantile  man  as  it  is  for  any  other  person,  and  that  there 
J.  E.  Hyndman,  Esq.  18  sr;ua“9n  m llfc  m.  which  a good  education  will  not  bear  its  fruits. 

2242  5.  Then  you  think,  regarding  it  merely  as  a system  of  commercial  training,  that 
it  would  be  unproved  by  the  introduction  of  classical  instruction?—!  do  think  that  a boy's 
education  would  be  improved  by  giving  classical  in  addition  to  plain  education. 

22424.  Do  you  not  think,  that,  if  classics  were  part  of  the  school  course,  most  of  the 
admissions  would  be  given  to  persons  of  a higher  rank  in  life,  whose  parents  intended  them 
to  enter  the  University;  and  that  then  the  school  might  not  be  as  valuable  as  it  ought  for 
the  pui  pose  of  bringing  forward  in  life  the  children  of  parents  in  more  humble  circumstances? 
— i am  not  aware  what  might  be  the  effect  of  it ; I. know  for  myself,  in  any  patronage  I have 
had,  I always  exercised  it  in  favour  of  the  most  needy,  and  the  most  deserving.  1 have  never 
put  m any  person  whom  you  may  call  of  a superior  rank  in  life.  I have  always  endeavoured 
to  exercise  my  patronage  by  giving  it  to  the  boys  of  humble  parents,  of  respectable 
character.  i 

22425-  Then  if  the  terms  of  the  charter  were  strictly  complied  with,  and  that  poor  chil- 
dren were  alone  to  be  admitted,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  addition  of  classics?— I am  an  advocate  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  and  I 
would  extend  its  benefits  to  the  most  humble. 

22426.  But  would  you  also  be  in  favour  of  teaching  the  modern  languages  ?— Do  you 
mean  I rench  and  German. 

22427.  At  least  French?  If  the  means  of  the  institution  admitted  of  the  introduction 
ot  modern  languages,  it  would  be  desirable. 

22428.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  persons 
intended  for  commercial  life  ?— Decidedly ; the  demand  for  classical  education  has  very 
greatly  increased,  and  I should  say  it  would  be  a decided  improvement,  even  to  those  whose 
object  would  be  to  enter  into  a mercantile  office,  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. 

22429-  Are  you  aware  that  a very  considerable  part  of  the  linen  trade — the  great  staple 
trade  of  Ireland— is  carried  on  by  German  houses  in  Belfast?— I believe  there  is  a consi- 
derable portion  of  it,  and  also  that  these  houses  prevail  in  Manchester ; I think  that  the 
German  and  French  languages  would  be  desirable  for  young  men. 

22430.  In  a banker’s  office  is  it  not  also  necessary  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages  ? — No  doubt  it  is. 

22431.  The  introduction  of  such  a course  as  I have  stated  into  the  hospital,  would,  in 
your  opinion,  be  desirable,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  at  present  would  be 
the  want  ot  sufficient  funds  ? I think  so ; I think  that  the  German  and  French  languages 
would  be  perhaps  more  useful  than  the  dead  languages. 

22432  In  a memorial  of  the  governors,  addressed  to  the  present  trustees,  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Meath,  it  is  stated  that  the  pupils  of  the  school 
were  brought  up  with  the  view  of  being  qualified  for  the  situations  of  merchants,  traders, 
engineers,  &c.,  &c. ; with  respect  to  their  education  as  engineers,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences  should  be  also  taught  in  the  school  ? — I think  it  would 
be  desirable.  Generally  speaking,  I am  satisfied  that  the  discipline  maintained  in  the  school 
is  good,  as  tar  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes ; I believe  it  has  two  mo6t  vigilant  masters, 
and  we  have  a man  specially  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  boys  outside  the  school, 
and  l believe  the  boys  are  well  conducted;  I have  never  heard  any  complaint  or  anyiniu- 
rious  character  of  the  boys.  J J 

22433.  Is  provision  made  by  the  governors  for  the  boys’  recreation  ? — I believe  so. 

22434.  Have  they  a good  spacious  play  ground  ?— They  have  a large,  spacious  play 
ground,  and  the  man  to  whom  I referred,  gives  them  a sort  of  military  training. 

. 224iJ*-  the  minutes  of  tlie  board,  I saw,  from  time  to  time,  notices  of  elopements  of 
the  scholars, — what  appeared  generally  to  have  been  the  cause  of  these  elopements? 
yearsann0t  ***  fr°m  perSOnal  knowledSe  1 1 am  not  aware  that  any  hoy  has  eloped  for 

22436.  I think  the  notices  to  which  I refer  are  dated  some  years  back, — I mean  to  say 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ?— 1 have  no  distinct  recollection  now  of  the  cause  of  these  elope- 
ments, but  1 dare  say  it  appears  on  the  minutes. 

22437.  The  cause  of  the  elopements  does  not  appear  on  the  minutes  that  came  before 
me.  1 cannot  speak  at  present  from  personal  recollection,  but  the  elopements  were  very 
rare ; and  I am  sure  the  boys  are  well  attended  to,  both  in  the  school  and  out  of  the  school, 
and.  have  been  kept  and  maintained  in  a manner,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conduce  to  their 
health  and  good  conduct. 

22438.  When  I visited  the  institution  the  master  stated  that  the  health  of  the  boys  was 
generally  very  good,  which  he  ascribed,  amongst  other  causes,  to  their  having  so  spacious 
and  airy  a schoolroom;  notwithstanding,  I noticed  yesterday,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  establishment  are  rather  heavy.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that 
the  expenditure  in  payment  of  salaries  to  nurses,  and  to  a physician  and  surgeon,  and  of 
apothecary  s bills,  has  been  rather  large,  considering  that  the  health  of  the  boys  has  been 
usually  good,  on  the  whole?— I cannot  speak  as  to  the  apothecary’s  bills,  but  the  payment 
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to  the  physician  has  been  exceedingly  moderate,  he  only  got  £30  a-year ; and  Dr.  Read, 
who  now  acts  as  physician  and  surgeon,  is  only  paid  thirty  guineas  a-year. 

22439.  Mr.  Hughes. — £50. 

22440.  Chairman. — In  1653  the  bill  paid  to  the  apothecary  amounted  to  £86  11s.  3d. ; 
and  since  then,  I believe  in  the  March  of  this  year,  another  bill  of  £71  16s.  od.  has  been 
paid ; these  are  rather  large  items  under  this  head  ? — I think  not,  for  the  number  of  boys ; 
I have  very  often  paid  £25  and  £30  a-year  to  my  own  apothecary. 

22441.  Would  that  include  attendances? — No. 

22442.  Then  these  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  are  very  healthy? — Well,  if  you  take 
a family  of  six  or  seven  costing  £25  a year,  and  seventy  or  a hundred  costing  £7  0 a-year, 
I think  the  disproportion  is  not  great.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  every  thing  which  can  pos- 
sibly conduce  to  the  health  of  the  boys  is  adopted  by  the  governors ; as  a proof  of  that 
fact,  it  is  only  lately  we  had  before  us  estimates  for  ventilating  and  heating  the  dormitories 
and  schoolroom,  and  also  the  dining-room. 

22443.  These  improvements  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  ? — I believe  so. 

22444.  When  did  the  medical  officer  report  upon  the  need  of  ventilating  and  heating  the 
dormitories? — I cannot  say  from  recollection,  but  it  is  on  the  minutes  of  the  committee. 

22445.  Was  this  report  made  recently,  or  within  the  last  year  or  two  ? — The  surgeon 
happens  to  be  a member  of  the  committee,  and  frequently  reports  verbally ; and  also  a 
written  report,  I believe,  is  sent  in.  I am  now  reminded  by  Mr.  Le  Pan,  that  the  question 
of  ventilating  the  dormitories  and  schoolroom  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  years 
past ; but  the  heating  of  the  rooms  was,  I think,  a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Read  last  year, 
and  has  been  since  adopted. 

22446.  Is  the  dietary  of  the  boys  also  superintended  and  reported  upon  by  the  medical 

22447.  I asked  the  registrar,  but  he  wras  not  able  to  state  exactly,  what  was  the  supposed 
cost  of  clothing  the  boys ; is  their  dress  more  expensive  than  an  ordinary  dress  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  it  is;  their  common  dress — the  corduroy — is  very  cheap,  but  the  old  distinctive 
dress,  which  has  been  kept  up  for  many  years,  I am  not  able  to  state  whether  it  is  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  dress,  possibly  the  accounts  will  tell. 

22448.  I noticed  in  the  minutes  a motion  with  reference  to  the  alteration  of  that  dress 
brought  before  the  governors ; I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  motion  was  rejected  ? 
— Yes. 
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22449.  Or,  I believe,  not  being  seconded,  it  fell  to  the  ground? — It  fell  to  the  ground 
through  irregularity  in  the  summoning  of  the  governors,  as  well  as  I recollect ; I think  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  committee  was  absent,  or  out  of  the  room,  at  the  time  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted ; there  were  only  two  present  when  it  passed,  and  there  ought  to  have 
been  at  least  three,  and  therefore  the  board  was  considered  illegally  called,  and  the  question 
could  not  be  put. 

22450.  Was  the  question  afterwards  brought  before  the  board? — I think  not;  the  new 
clothes  were  absolutely  ordered  at  the  time. 

22451.  What  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  this  antiquated 
dress  ? — I am  in  favour  of  it. 

22452.  On  what  grounds? — 1 like  to  keep  up  the  old  character  of  the  institution ; and  if 
it  came  to  a vote,  I would  vote  against  the  resolution,  and  will  whenever  it  is  brought 
forward.  I do  not  see  why  we  should  alter  the  dress,  when  a similar  institution  in  London 
preserves  this  old  distinctive  dress;  I think  it  brings  with  it  recollections  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  up. 

22453.  Do  you  not  think  it  exposes  the  boys  to  cold  in  winter  ? — I do  not  apprehend  it 
does.  They  have  fine,  thick,  warm  stockings,  and  this  dress  is  only  worn  on  Sundays ; it  is 
not  worn  every  day. 

22454.  If  it  did  expose  them  to  cold,  the  danger  would  be  greater  if  it  were  only  worn  one 
day  in  the  week ; but  I merely  asked  your  opinion,  whether  you  considered  it  exposed 
them  to  cold  ? — I think  not.  They  have  got  very  strong,  warm,  long  stockings.  I am  sure 
they  are  better  clad  than  boys  in  a similar  rank  of  life  out  of  the  institution,  and  warmer. 

22455.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  boys  have  ever  been  exposed  to  injury  or  insult  when 
they  appeared  in  public  in  this  dress  ? — I have  heard  so,  but  I am  not  aware  personally. 

22456.  But  you  have  heard  it  stated  ? — The  same  thing  will  occur  to  the  boys  of  Christ 
Church,  London.  There  are  several  boys  in  Christ’s  Church  belonging  to  Dublin,  and 
when  they  come  over,  they  attract  more  attention  than  our  own  Blue  Coat  boys,  from  their 
peculiar  dress. 

22457-  I suppose  you  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  boys  themselves  like  the 
dress  ? — So  far  as  I know,  I think  they  like  the  dress,  and  are  proud  of  it. 

22458.  1 ask  this  question,  because  in  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  a similar  institution 
elsewhere,  I put  the  question  to  the  children,  whether  they  liked  the  dress,  the  particular 
livery  that  they  wore,  and,  with  a single  exception,  every  child  in  the  school  informed  me 
that  they  did  not  like  the  dress  ? — I know  the  boys  are  very  proud  of  their  dress. 

22459.  Mr.  Hughes. — They  take  pride  in  the  ribbons,  1 suppose  ? — They  go  to  great 
expense  to  collect  a bunch  of  ribbons. 

22460.  But  have  they  not  dropped  the  ribbons  lately  ? — I am  not  aware. 

22461.  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  clothing  account  for  the  year  1852  was,  £392  9 s-  8 \d.,  which 
is  a very  close  approximation  to  £4  per  boy  ? — Probably  that  includes  two  suits. 
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22462.  Yes;  it  includes  18s.  6d.  a boy  for  corduroy,  and  30s.  6d.  for  blue? — The  blue 
clotlies  last  two  years ; the  corduroy  they  wear  every  day.  That  estimate  also  includes 
repairs  to  a small  amount.  Well,  I do  not  think  you  can  say  it  is  unreasonable. 

22463.  I am  not  offering  any  opinion,  but  stating  the  fact,  that  the  gross  amount  of  the 
clothing  for  1852  was,  £392  9s.  8^d.  for  ninety-six  boys;  a suit  of  corduroy  at  18s.  6d. 
with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a suit  of  blue  at  30s.  6d.  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  unreason- 
able, considering  the  quality  of  cloth  they  get.  I believe  we  get  from  our  contractor  the 
clothing  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  other  institution.  The  contracts  are  all  advertised. 

22464.  There  are  two  or  three  questions  to  which  I would  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 
I believe  you  heard  some  questions  put  to  Mr.  Hone  yesterday,  which  I will  now  repeat  for 
you. — The  income  of  the  lands  of  Noddstown  was  reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807  to 
be,  in  the  year  1808,  £1,459  7s. ; and  to  account  for  this  income  they  append  to  the  end  of 
their  report  the  following  explanatory  note : — “In  the  month  of  May,  1807,  the  governors  of 
the  hospital  received  an  increase  to  their  income,  by  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  lands  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  amounting  annually  to  the  sum  of  £931  10s. which  shows  they 
had  the  property  then  let  at  £549.  In  1820  those  lands  were  let  at  £997  a-year ; and  I find, 
upon  looking  over  the  registrar’s  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of  the  agent,  that  in  the  year 
1850  no  sum  whatever  was  received  from  the  lands  of  Noddstown;  that  in  1851  the 
hospital  received  only  £190 ; in  the  year  1852,  the  sum  of  £313  ; and  in  1853,  £446.  Can 
you  account  for  this  diminution  of  income  ? — We  arc  all  quite  aware  that  from  1846  down 
to  1849  the  country  was  in  a very  distressed  state. 

22465.  I have  not  taken  these  years.  I have  commenced  at  1850,  when  there  was 
nothing  received  ; in  1851,  £190  ; ‘and  1852,  £313  ; and  1853,  £446  ; which  sums  added 
together  make  less  for  five  years,  than  the  income  was  for  the  one  year  of  1808  ? I can- 

not account  for  that,  except  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  tenants  to  pay,  and  in  some  instances 
their  inability.  I know  that  a deputation  from  the  governors  went  down  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  these  lands. 

22466.  [Mr.  Mallet. — It  was  about  ten  years  ago  the  deputation  went  down. 

22467.  In  1848  ? — I believe  it  was.] 

22468.  Mr.  Hyndman,  have  you  yourself  made  any  inquiries  with  reference  to  this 
diminution  of  income? — No  ; but  we  have  had  the  agent  before  us  frequently,  and  letters 
read  by  Mr.  Hone  on  the  subject  have  constantly  occupied  our  attention;  and  everything 
that  was  possible  was  done  to  rectify  the  state  of  things  to  which  you  refer. 

22469.  Do  you  know  has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  acreable  quantities  between 
1808  and  1855  ? — I could  not  personally  state  any  thing  with  reference  to  the  quantities  or 
rentals. 

22470.  Have  you  formed  a member  of  any  committee  who  inquired  into  this  subject? — 
Well,  I cannot  say  from  recollection,  but  1 presume  I have  been. 

22471.  Were  you  on- the  deputation  that  Mr.  Mallet  spoke  of? — No  ; I do  not  think  any 
committee  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  land. 

22472.  These  figures  I have  given  you,  as  received  between  1849  and  1855,  are  taken 
from  the  registrar’s  audited  accounts.  They  amount  to  the  sum  of  £‘947  7s.,  the  receipt 
for  five  years,  whereas  the  income  was  reported  in  1808  to  have  been  £1,400  ? — I cannot 
give  you  any  explanation  of  it. 


F.  W.  Brady,  Esq.  Francis  William  Brady,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

22473.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  King’s  Hos- 
pital ? — Since  the  year  1850  or  1851. 

22474.  Mr.  Hughes. — You  signed  the  first  audited  account  in  1851. 

22475.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  general  committee  ? — Yes. 

22476.  Is  there  any  point  which  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  registrar  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Commissioners,  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  any  explanation  or 
additional  information  ? — Most  of  the  topics  on  which  he  was  examined  related  to  matters 
which  occurred  before  I became  a governor  of  the  institution ; and  with  regard  to  the 
matters  on  which  he  was  examined  subsequent  to  my  appointment,  I am  not  aware  that  he 
has  stated  any  matter  incorrectly,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

22477-  I addressed  a question  to  Mr.  Hyndman  bearing  on  the  general  administration  of 
the  funds  of  the  hospital,  asking  him,  whether  he  thought  a net  income  of  £2,134  might 
not  be  so  applied  as  to  furnish  good  instruction  to  more  than  seventy  boys.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  greater  results  might  be  expected  from  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a sum  for 
educational  purposes  ? — Most  decidedly  it  is. 

22478.  You  have  available  that  net  income,  and  you  also  have  a very  large  establishment, 
the  building  of  which  cost  £21,000,  rent  free,  you  have  house  accommodation  for  130 
boys 

22479-  Mr.  Hughes. — The  present  net  receipts  are  £2,352  Is.  7d.  as  appears  by  the  last 
account. 

22480.  Chairman. — In  what  way  do  you  think  it  possible  to  make  these  resources  more 
available  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I think  a large  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
hospital  is  expended  on  the  staff  employed  in  the  management  of  it,  which  if  it  was  lessened, 
would  of  course  leave  a much  larger  sum  available  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  boys. 

22481.  A similar  complaint  was  made  respecting  the  management  of  the  institution  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations.  It  is  there  stated,  as  well  as 
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I remember,  that  the  staff  of  the  hospital  cost  annually  about  £900  in  salaries  and  wages.  ttnvuvt. 

Do  you  know  the  expenditure  at  present  upon  these  heads.  . — 

22482.  Mr.  Hughes — The  salaries  and  wages  are  at  present  £816  10s.  8 d.  sfimlofKii™ 

22483.  Chairman. — Then  the  salaries  and  wages  are  more  than  one- third  of  the  whole  Charles II.,  commonly 
net  receipts.  Do  you  think  that  is  a disproportionate  expenditure  on  the  working  staff?  ~ e’c^t  Bo  t l 
— I do ; I think  the  establishment  might  be  worked  with  a considerably  smaller  expenditure  „ 
in  the  way  of  salaries.  " w y’  ®’ 


22484.  Was  not  some  reduction  made  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  by  a consolidation  of 
the  offices  of  chaplain  and  master  ? — Certainly  there  was. 

22485.  And  has  there  not  been  recently  a consolidation  of  the  offices  of  physician  and 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

22486.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  further  retrenchment  could  be  made  without 
diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  institution? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  governors  to  effect  any  retrenchment  at  present,  without  acting  unjustly 
towards  individuals,  which  I should  be  sorry  they  would  do ; but  if  it  were  proposed  to 
remodel  the  institution,  so  as  to  increase  its  efficiency,  I conceive  it  might  be  done  with  a 


smaller  expenditure  for  salaries,  a reduction  which  I would  suggest.  So  far  as  my  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  institution- goes,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  proper  head  of  the  institution 
should  be  the  master — the  master  should  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
the  general  management  of  the  institution.  The  office  at  present  filled  by  Mr.  Hone  is  an 
office  which  absorbs  far  too  large  a portion  of  the  income  of  the  institution  for  the  purposes 
required;  and  I conceive  that  the  duty  of  collecting  the  rents,  and  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  institution,  might  be  discharged  efficiently  for  a much  smaller  sum  than  he 


receives. 

22487.  The  evils  arising  from  divided  responsibility  must  be  less  under  the  arrangement 
now,  when  there  is  a registrar  and  a master,  than  formerly,  when  there  was  a chaplain, 
registrar,  and  master? — No  doubt. 

22488.  Do  you  think  that  any  evils  do  at  present  arise  from  this  division  of  responsi- 
bility ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  positive  evil  arises  from  it,  but  I conceive 
that  the  institution  might  be  worked  as  well  at  a less  expense. 

22489-  Is  the  general  control  of  the  institution  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar? 
— Practically  I believe  it  is  so. 

22490.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  question  which  was  raised  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  day  pupils  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  institution  ? — I have  not ; 
the  question  has  not  been  formally  discussed  since  I became  a governor. 

22491.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  given,  do  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  expressly  limited,  so  as  to  be  only  of  use  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  com- 
mercial life ; or  ought  it  to  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  fit  a boy,  if  his  parents  desire  it,  to 
enter  on  other  pursuits  ? — Without  giving  a very  decided  opinion  upon  the  question,  the 
leaning  of  my  opinion  is,  that,  considering  the  eleemosynary  character  of  the  institution, 
and  the  class  of  life  from  which  the  pupils  who  are  educated  in  it  usually  come,  it  is  more 
advisable  to  continue  it  as  it  is  at  present,  a school  giving  education  to  persons  intended  to  fill 
a not  very  independent  position  afterwards,  than  to  lead  pupils,  by  giving  them  an  education 
which  fits  them  for  collegiate  studies,  into  a position  in  life  which  they  would  not  have 
the  means  of  supporting.  In  some  cases  they  might  be  able  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  talent,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  education  as  it  is  at  present.  I would  make  the  education  given  much  more  extensive 
than  it  is  at  present,  by  the  introduction  of  modern  languages  and  of  natural  sciences,  so 
as  to  fit  the  pupils  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  for  mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits ; 
but  I doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  it  beyond  that. 

22492.  Have  the  governors  had  before  them  any  programme  of  instruction  given  in  the 
trade  schools  in  other  countries — schools  specially  intended  to  train  boys  for  mercantile 
and  mechanical  pursuits  ? — I am  not  aware ; but  from  having  attended  at  the  board  during 
the  admission  of  boys,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  a large  majority  of  instances  the  boys 
admitted  are  the  children  of  tradespeople. 

22493.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  is,  of  humble  mechanics  ? — Yes ; the  majority  are  the  children 
of  persons  engaged  in  trades. 

22494.  In  the  sense  I have  mentioned? — Yes;  engaged  in  mechanical  trades. 

22495.  Chairman.— In  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  intended  to  give  a good 
commercial  education,  opportunities  are  at  the  same  time  aiforded  for  instruction  to  boys 
who  mean  to  pursue  their  studies  in  other  courses  afterwards.  There  is  a course  of  English 
and  Latin  which  all  are  alike  obliged  to  pass  through — Latin  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
discipline  and  culture.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that? — I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a classical  education,  as  it  is  called,  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  a 
boy  in  any  rank  of  life,  or  that  it  would  not  be  a desirable  thing  to  give ; but  if  that  is  put 
prominently  forward,  as  it  is  in  schools  commonly  called  classical  schools,  then  matters  must 
be  neglected  which  I conceive  would  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  pupils  in  the  institution. 

22496.  Would  you  be  afraid  if  both  Greek  and  Latin  were  introduced  into  the  school 
course,  that  of  necessity  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  would 
be  discouraged  ? — I conceive  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  boys’  instruction  to  prepare 
them  in  the  modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  than  to  add  the  other  branches  of 
education — the  result  of  which  would  be  that  none  of  them  would  be  well  taught,  but  all 


imperfectly. 

22497.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard 


to  the  management  of  the  financial 
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affairs  of  the  hospital,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  lan de destates, 
which  it  appears  do  not  yield  rents  now  at  all  as  great  as  they  used  to  do? — As  to  a large 
portion  of  their  property,  the  governors  have  no  means  of  increasing  the  rent — namely,  the 
fee-farm  grants.  1 believe,  from  various  causes  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
rent  of  Noddstown  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  years  past ; and  I do  believe  that  some 
portion  of  that  property  has  been,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  lost. 

22498.  Mr.  Hughes. — The  land,  which  is  now  held  under  £l  an  acre,  was  let  at  16s.: 
but  assuming  that  to  be  a fair  rent,  it  produced  in  1808  a rent  which  would  be  very 
nearly  treble  the  amount  at  present  returned  and  accounted  for.  The  assumption  that 
arises  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  acreable  quantity  has  been  abstracted 
by  encroachments  and  by  losses  ? — The  matter  never  arose  since  I became  a governor,  and  I 
never  investigated  it  myself,  but  took  the  rent  to  be  what  it  was  stated.  I know  this,  that  the 
governors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  management  of  that  same  land  at  the  present  moment, 
i know  myself  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  proper  agency  accounts,  and  getting  them 
returned  and  made  out  in  an  intelligible  form.  1 believe  a very  few  years  ago  all  the  arrears 
were  cleared  off,  and  the  land  was  given  to  the  tenants  without  any  arrear ; but  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  an  arrear,  which  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  collected. 

22499.  Chairman. — That  wason  the  occasion  of  the  determination  of  Mr.  Graham’s  tenancy? 

22500.  Mr.  Hughes. — About  1848  or  1849,  after  the  surrender  was  taken  from  Graham, 
he  appears  to  have  let  the  lands  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  tenants,  or,  I believe,  to  a 
great  many  more. — A vast  amount  of  the  arrears  was  allowed  to  accumulate  from  various 
circumstances,  for  which  the  governors  cannot  themselves  be  free  from  blame,  and  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  recovering  them. 

22501.  Are  you  aware  how  many  denominations  of  land  would  be  properly  included 
under  the  head  of  lapsed  estates  ? — I am  not. 

22502.  Mr.  O’Brien  reported  six? — I cannot  say  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

22503.  Six  estates  that  have  lapsed  through  neglect  ? — With  regard  to  the  vicarage  of 
Mullingar,  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  thing  I can  discover,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
governors. 

22504.  They  have  an  income  derived  from  Mullingar  ? — But  it  is  included  under  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lapsed  properties,  and  I am  not  aware  from  any  thing  I have  discovered 
that  it  ever  belonged  to  the  governors ; I do  not  know  that  the  tithes  of  Bray  were  ever 
included  as  actually  received;  they  may  have  been  nominally  given,  but  I am  not  aware 
they  were  actually  paid  to  any  of  the  governors. 

22505.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  date  of  the  last  audited  account  of  the  registrar  ? — 
I should  think  1853  or  1854. 

22506.  We  have  only  the  accounts  made  up  to  1853  ; I can  only  say  we  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Hone  that  the  accounts  were  made  up ; but  not  audited  by  the  governors,  and 
here  we  are  in  the  month  of  April,  1856,  with  an  account  headed — “ Account  for  the  year 
commencing  29th  September,  1853,  and  ending  28th  September,  1854,”  showing  a balance 
in  favour  of  the  governors  of  £477  2s.  8 d.,  which  has  not  been  audited  up  to  the  present 
moment  ? — I was  aware  of  that. 

22507.  What  is  the  reason  the  accounts  for  1853,  1854,  or  1855,  are  not  made  up  and 
audited  ? — I do  not  recollect  Mr.  Hone  having  assigned  any  particular  reason  for  it. 

Addison  Hone,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

22508.  The  account  for  1853  was  made  up  as  you  see,  but  not  audited.  The  reason 
that  account  was  not  audited  as  well  as  the  other  accounts  not  made  up,  was  that  there 
was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  governors,  particularly  of  Mr.  Brady  himself, 
to  consider  that  the  accounts  should  be  made  up  to  29th  September,  instead  of  the  28th. 
The  account  for  1854  had  been  made  up  prior  to  this  question  being  raised  at  the  board  ; 
and  I did  not  proceed  with  the  account  of  1855,  not  wishing  to  embarrass  the  question  ; 
for  if  the  accounts  were  made  up,  and  laid  before  the  board,  they  might  afterwards  say  that 
they  preferred  to  have  them  made  up  to  the  29th  instead  of  the  28th.  I considered  I 
would  probably  be  incurring  unnecessary  expense  in  getting  them  made  up  to  the  28th, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not-  made  up. 

22509.  Mr.  Hughes. — That  may  account  for  not  making  up  the  account  of  1855,  but  it  is 
not  a reason  for  not  auditing  the  account  of  1853  ? — It  is  made  up,  and  furnished  to  the 
board  ; but  then,  pending  this  question,  the  account  has  not  been  audited. 

22510.  The  first  item  I see  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  is  £499  in  favour  of  the 
governors.  Where  is  that  balance — in  your  hands? — It  is  in  the  bank. 

22511.  To  the  credit  of  the  governors? — Yes. 

22512.  Would  it  not  be  a better  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  if  they  were  concluded 
to  29th  of  September? — I cannot  see  the  difference.  I always  told  Mr.  Brady  that  I had 
no  objection  to  keeping  the  accounts  in  that  way,  if  the  board  so  ordered;  but  that  they 
had  ordered  me  to  make  them  up  to  28th,  which  order  was  not  reversed. 

22513.  But  if  they  were  made  up  to  the  29th  would  it  not  show  another  half-year’s  rent  ? 
It  would  be  furnishing  that  which  was  not  available. 

22514.  Yes ; but  it  would  represent  more  truly  the  state  of  the  accounts  than  by  making 
them  up  before  the  gale  day  ?— I have  no  objection  to  keeping  the  accounts  in  this  way,  but 
I am  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  board  ; and  the  instant  the  board  revises  that  order, 
and  orders  me  to  make  them  up  in  a particular  way,  I will  do  so ; but  until  then  I will  con- 
tinue to  obey  the  present  order. 
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Francis  William  Brady,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

22515.  I may  state  that  it  is  some  three  or  four  years  since  I brought  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  board,  and  I applied  that  the  board  should  make  an  order  that  the 
accounts  should  be  made  up,  including  the  last  gale  day.  The  board  refused  to  make  any 
alteration,  alleging  that  the  accounts  were  kept  in  conformity  with  the  system  adopted  at 
Somerset  House,  and  they  refused  to  make  the  order.  I should  not  wish,  however,  that  ; 
the  Commissioners  should  take  the  board  as  assenting  to  all  that  Mr.  Hone  has  stated. 

22516.  I will  just  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  dates.  I find  the  account  for  the 
year  1850  not  audited  until  21st  of  February,  1851 ; that  is  a period  of  four  or  five  months 
after  the  time  to  which  the  account  is  brought  out,  and  which  includes  the  last  half-year. 
The  fact  is,  the  governors  audit  the  account  in  eleven  months  after  the  time  at  which  they 
should  be  audited,  which  is  not  a proper  system. — Certainly  not.  I am  not  aware  that  I did 
express  any  intention  of  applying  to  the  board  to  alter  the  mode  of  making  up  the  account 
of  1853.  I think  Mr.  Kyle  did  so ; but  I certainly  never  would  have  assented,  if  asked  my 
opinion,  to  the  accounts  not  being  so  made  up  for  the  whole  period;  and  I never  did  assent. 

22517.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard  to  any  improvement 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  ? — I think  the  boys  are  well  looked  after — 
their  diet  is  remarkably  well  attended  to ; and  the  general  care  and  superintendence 
exercised  over  them  by  the  masters  and  drill-master  are  highly  creditable  to  them  ; but 
still  I do  not  think  their  appearance  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  money  expended 
on  them.  I think  any  person  going  into  the  institution  would  observe  a slovenly,  careless 
appearance  about  their  dress  and  demeanour.  I also  think  that  the  clothing  of  the  boys 
is  a question  which  ought  to  receive  some  attention.  I know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  boys 
themselves  that  their  clothing  should  be  altered,  and  I heard  the  medical  officer  state 
that  the  kind  of  clothes  which  they  were  obliged  to  wear,  exposed  them  to  considerable 
risk  of  cold.  I know  from  Mr.  Le  Pan  that  the  boys  while  in  church  are  obliged  to  unbut- 
ton their  knee-breeches — in  fact,  they  are  very  seldom  buttoned. 

22518.  Have  you  heard  any  instance  in  which  boys  were  exposed  to  insult,  when  they 
appeared  in  public  in  this  dress? — I cannot  say  that  I have.  The  dress  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  distinctive  and  peculiar ; but  it  need  not  be  a necessarily  uncomfortable  one. 

John  Mallet,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

22519.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  a governor  of  the  King’s  Hospital  ? — I 
think  since  the  year  1832. 

22520.  I perceive  from  an  examination  of  the  minute  books,  that  you  have  been  a 
constant  attendant  on  the  committees  ? — I would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  the  institu- 
tion, if  I was  able  to  be  so. 

22521.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  any 
matters  that  we  have  inquired  into  in  the  course  of  the  present  investigation?— I do  not 
know  that  I have.  I wish  most  sincerely  we  could  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

22522.  Do  you  see  any  definite  mode  of  doing  so — either  by  increasing  the  funds,  or 
applying  them  more  economically  ? — The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Brady  perfectly  coincides 
with  my  ideas.  There  is,  however,  one  head  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  which  is  very  expensive. 

22523.  Do  you  object  to  one-third  of  the  income  being  expended  upon  the  staff  of  the 
establishment ? — It  is  very  objectionable  if  it  could  be  avoided.  1 was  going  to  say  that 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  current  expenses,  which,  as  things  now  exist,  I would  w ish  to 
see  curtailed,  but  I am  unwilling  to  inflict  any  injury  by  any  words  I may  utter.  I think 
the  expenses  entailed  by  the  appointment  of  the  registrar  are  much  larger  than  could  be 
wished  for  under  existing  circumstances. 

22524.  The  registrar,  as  residing  in  the  institution,  is  charged  with  the  general  control 
of  it — he  is  responsible  in  the  absence  of  the  governors  themselves,  for  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  institution  ? — That  is  the  case. 

22525.  How  would  you  provide  for  that  kind  of  general  control  and  administration. 
Would  you  entrust  it  to  the  master? — I look  upon  it  as  utterly  impracticable  that  the 
head  master  and  chaplain  could  take  the  management  of  the  property  of  the  concern,  and 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  duties. 

22526.  Perhaps  you  are  of  opinion  that  a general  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
institution  might  be  vested  in  him,  whilst  some  of  the  purely  secular  matters  were  committed 
to  an  agent,  whose  salary  was  not  so  large  as  that  assigned  to  the  present  officer  ? — 
I think  your  words  embrace  my  answer.  I think  the  head-master  might  undertake,  with 
perfect  propriety,  some  of  the  secular  duties,  without  interfering  with  his  ecclesiastical  or 
scholastic  duties. 

22527.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  or  explanation  from  you,  with 
reference  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  hospital,  w'hich  you  have  watched  over  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time? — I wish  I felt  myself  competent  to  make  some  adequate  suggestions  to 
you.  I am  as  willing  to  offer  them  as  you  could  possibly  wish  ; but  I would  ask  to  make  a few 
observations  upon  a question  asked  Mr.  Brady,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  just  now  : how  my  brother 
governors  accounted  for  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  income  arising  from  the 
estate  of  Noddstown  in  the  year  180S,  and  that  returned  within  a very  short  period. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  be  old  enough,  but  I know  that  I am,  to  remember  Bonaparte’s  wars  ; 
and  to  remember  the  war  prices  for  all  human  food  at  that  time.  Since  that,  we  have  had 
forty  years  of  peace,  and  that  may  account  for  a large  portion  of  the  discrepancy  in  the 
Von.  II.  2 
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Dublin.  value  of  that  estate.  But  another  most  important  ingredient  in  the  reduction  of  the  income 
Hospital  and  Free  ot  of  the  property  of  the  institution,  is  the  robbery  which  has  been  committed 

School  Of  King  oil  that  estate.  1 think— indeed,  I am  as  convinced  of  it  as  I am  going  to  speak  of  it— that  a 

S°?  of  107  TT'  “‘hereabouts,  was  stole.,  from  that  estate.  1 was  one  ot  the  deputation 
Blue  Coat  Hospital.  Twaf ,se"t  down  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  that  property  some  years  ago— I believe 

John  Mallet,  as  Mr;  Hughes  stated,  m 1848.  Mr.  Quinton  suggested  that  such  persons  should  be  sum- 
moned as  could  give  information  on  the  subject.  The  lease  by  which  the  tenant  at  that 
time  held  was  approaching  its  ’expiration,  and  he  was  mating  application  for  a renewal. 
I he  governors  did  not  possess  what  they  considered  an  accurate  map  of  the  property  and 
Mr.  Byrne,  a surveyor  m this  city  was  charged  to  go  down  with  the  deputation  of  the 
governors,  and  I think  Mr.  Hone  also  accompanied  us.  We  were  aware  of  those  retrenched 
lands  before  we  went  down ; for,  when  it  was  decided  that  I should  go  down,  I requested 
Mr.  Hone  to  give  me  as  much  information  on  the  subject  as  he  could  furnish.  I asked  him 
have  you  got  a map,  or  any  thing  that  would  guide  us,  in  our  investigation  of  the  Nodds- 
town  property.  He  said  there  was  an  old  map,  which  he  produced.  On  part  of  this  man 
was  marked  off  what  were  called  “ retrenched  lands.”  I asked  what  “ retrenched  lands” 
meant,  because  the  designation  was  quite  new  to  my  ideas,  and  I could  not  tell  exactly 
what  it  meant,  m this  sense.  When  a man  lives  beyond  his  income,  and  becomes  embar- 
rassed, he  has  necessity  to  retrench  his  expenses  ; and  I think  there  has  been  retrenchment 
on  this  estate.  T\  lien  we  were  at  Tipperary,  it  was  suggested,  and  I agreed  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  survey  the  retrenched  lands.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  gft 
the  good  will  of  the  Tipperary  boys  ; and  having  succeeded,  we  proceeded  to  survey  the 
retrenched  lands.  Whilst  we  were  doing  it,  we  encountered  three  or  four  countrymen 
who  appeared  to  be  large  farmers ; and  they  began  to  tell  us  what  they  knew  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  of  their  traditional  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  ground  we  were 
standing-  on.  They  said,  it  had  been  formerly  rented  by  a Mr.  Phelan,  who,  as  his  lease 
was  about  to  expire,  made  frequent  applications  to  the  board,  for  a renewal,  with  little 
chance  of  success.  The  estate  is  bounded  by  the  river  Suir  on  the  western  side,  and  in  the 
winter  months  part  of  it  is  flooded,  which  flooded  part  was  never  given  at  an  acreable  rent. 
It  was  called  the  slobs,  and  the  tenants  were  charged  for  it  according  to  their  holdings 
Phelan  got  the  slobs  surveyed,  and  got  some  land  which  adjoined  the  estates  of  Lord 
Doneraile,  and  the  Marquess  of  Ormond,  and  began  to  cut  a ditch  running  parallel  with  the 
road  from  Oashel  to  Thurles;  and  when  he  got  in  near  the  further  boundary,  he  found 
that  he  had  no  entrance  to  the  retrenched  lands ; and  then  he  got  the  persons  that  were 
employed  (this  is  the  story  of  our  informants)  to  turn  the  ditch  at  right-angles  to  the 
lhuiles  load  and  in  doing  so,  took  a slice  off  these  lands.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien  in  his 
report,  which  has  been  adverted  to,  recommends  many  things  to  be  done : he  recommends 
a practical  investigation  to  be  gone  into,  to  see  and  recover  this  slice  of  property  if  it  ever 
belonged  to  the  institution.  He  recommends  that  inquiry  should  be  made  of  Lord 
Doneraile  and  that  permission  should  be  asked  of  him  to  look  at  the  maps  of  his  property 
m order  to  see  how  they  are— whether  they  recognise  that  as  part  of  the  estate  of 
Noddstown  that  was  so  cut  off.  He  also  recommends  that  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  should 
be  applied  to  ; and,  I think  you  will  find  m Ins  report  that  he  also  recommends  reference 
to  the  receipts  of  the  local  tax-collector,  and  to  the  grand  jury  receipts,  to  see  how  they 
are  recognised.  These  persons  I have  been  speaking  of  came  to  Dublin,  and  were  ready 
to  make  the  most  solemn  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  what  they  stated  to  the  deputation  One 
01  two  of  them— one  of  them  at  least,  named  Flaherty— was  employed  by  Phelan  in  the 
cutting  of  this  ditch.  Not  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  further,  with  respect 
frnm1l^0fiS!0Wn  state>.I  am  as  convinced  that  107  acres  have  been  stolen 

from  the  estate  as  I am  that  I am  speaking  at  this  moment.  This  would  account  for  some 
of  the  discrepancy  that  Mr.  Hughes  very  properly  inquired  into.  Then  there  was  a gradual 
diminution  m the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  from  the  war  price  of  1807-8  down  to  the 
period  Mr.  Hughes  adverted  to,  which,  together  with  the  diminution  in  qumiSy  I W 
adverted  to,  would  probably  account  for  the  deficiency  in  income.  " ^ 

Zt  aPPeaf  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report,  that  in  1821  the  rent  of  the  lands  of 
Noddstown  amounted  to  £1,000  a-year,  which  is  a considerable  reduction  from  what  the 
rent  was  in  1808 ; and  that  change  in  the  rent  might,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed,  in  combination 
mth  the  other  circumstances  you  have  mentioned,  to  the  fall  in  prices ; but  then  since 
i n f ^ £1>°°0  a-vear,  do  you  think  the  diminution  of  income  has’arisen 

1 part  fiom  the  retrenchment  of  these  lands ; or  do  you  ascribe  it  to  other  causes  9— The 
average  rent  of  the  estate  is  16s.  an  acre.  Although  it  is  situated  in  Tipperary,  it  is  not  of 
thoo tie  bulk  tiie  lancl m that  county— it  is  an  indifferent  soil 

Ewf’ ias  there  not  been  80me  “t7  ln  tlle  caIImg  of 

eiSiSs  Mr- MaUet’ that  ™‘ad 

GmS'  Wi°  WaB  tie  immediate  tonant  of  ‘be  Ial'ds  at  ‘ime  ?-I  think  his  name  was 
' 5“}  hS  cla!m  undeI  Phelan  ?_Phelan  occupied  before  him 

slice  off  th?eBtate0CCUPy  ?-EMa'1  lo*  hls  lease  ™ when  he  took  the 

22534.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Phelan's  lease  expired  ?_I  do  not. 
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22535.  Do  you  remember  the  Christian  name  of  Phelan  ? — I do  not ; but  I think  it  was 
Thomas. 

22536.  Was  it  William,  do  you  think  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  the  Christian  name. 

22537.  Will  the  papers  in  the  hospital  show  the  date  of  Phelan’s  lease  ?— Yes ; but  there 
is  another  fact  connected  with  these  retrenched  lands,  which,  it  occurs  to  me,  eyen  at  the 
risk  of  detaining  you,  I ought  to  mention.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  as  fully  convinced  as  1 am  that 
these  retrenched  lands  were  stolen  from  the  estate ; and  he,  in  his  investigation  of  the  muni- 
ments of  the  institution,  found  the  leases  that  had  been  made  to  former  tenants,  and  all  of 
them  state,  “ as  appears  by  the  map  annexed  for  the  ancient  mode  was  to  annex  the 
map,  but  the  modern  puts  it  into  the  lease  itself,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  off  with  a pair  of 
scissors ; but  these  maps  cannot  be  got. 

22538.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  is  one  of  the  estates  that  appear  in  the  Down 
survey? — It  appeared  in  the  Down  survey,  a part  of  which  is  in  the  custom-house  ; the  other 
part,  I believe,  has  been  burnt,  which  part  contained  the  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  estate. 

22539-  Is  there  any  part  of  the  Down  survey  of  the  estate  remaining? — I do  not  know. 

22540.  If  there  was  you  might  be  able  to  point  out  the  Suir  boundary. — It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  get  it. 

22541.  The  probability  is,  the  Suir  was  the  ancient  boundary. — The  ditch  I have  been 
speaking  of  had  been  cut  off  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  time  I was  down  there ; and, 
as  if  God  would  not  permit  it,  the  trees  which  were  planted  on  it  never  grew,  nor  a blade 
of  grass. 

22542.  You  have  mentioned  two  facts  that  seem  to  indicate  the  boundary — first,  the 
natural  boundary,  and  secondly,  that  there  would  have  been  no  entrance  but  through 
your  lands? — Just  so;  if  Phelan  continued  his  ditch  until  he  reached  the  northern 
boundary,  he  would  never  approach  to  the  ground  he  was  cutting  off ; and  then  he  said — 
“ I must  turn  around,’-’  and  he  did  turn  around. 

22543.  Chairman — Losses  of  this  kind  arise  from  the  want  of  periodical  surveys, 
and  from  the  want  of  complete  rentals,  showing  how  the  lands  are  held  ? — The  thing 
was  badly  managed.  The  governors  had  a registrar,  who  was  very  much  concerned  in  this 
robbery,  as  I call  it.  It  is  not  the  present  man,  for,  I believe,  he  would  not  be  capable 
of  participating  in  such  an  act. 

22544.  The  Deport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations  of  Ireland  refers  to 
the  defalcations  of  the  previous  registrar,  and  to  the  very  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the 
institution  in  consequence  of  his  defalcations. 

22545.  I believe  Gahan  was  his  name  ? 

22546.  [Mr.  A.  Hone. — It  was.] 

22547.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  know  a person  named  Mills  ? — I heard  the  name. 

22548.  Did  he  hold  the  lands  before  Graham  ? — I should  think  so. 

22549.  Could  you  tell  whether  Mr.  Marcus  got  Phelan’s  interest,  or  whether  he  came  in 
as  a new  tenant  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question  directly.  I think  that  when  Phelan’s  lease 
expired,  Mills  became  the  new  tenant. 

22550.  [Mr.  A.  Hone. — I do  not  think  Mills  was  ever  a direct  tenant.] 

22551.  Did  he  become  the  assignee  of  Phelan  ? — I think  Mills  was  the  direct  tenant  at 
one  time. 

22552.  Chairman. — We  will  not  now  trouble  you,  Mr.. Mallet,  with  further  questions;  but 
if  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  we  will  hear  it. — There  are  a few  words  which 
I would  wish  to  add  respecting  my  protest,  which  you  read  yesterday,  against  touching 
Hemming’s  fund.  I looked  upon  that  as  a sacred  fund ; it  was  the  savings  of  a military 
man,  who,  having  been  educated  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  by  good  conduct,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  service.  He  contrived  out  of  his  savings  to  leave  £2,000 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  where  he  received  his  education.  I had  a feeling  of 
veneration  towards  him ; and  that  was  one,  if  not  the  most  prominent  motive,  which 
induced  me  to  protest  against  the  sale  of  this  stock.  The  other  motive  by  which  I was 
actuated,  was  my  personal  safety.  I consulted  with  my  solicitor  at  the  time,  the  late  J ohn 
W.  Moore,  of  llutland-square,  who.  I believe,  drew  up  the  protest,  and  he  said  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  institution,  for  which 
Hemming’s  money  was  touched,  I do  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  provided  for  in  any 
other  way.  I made  a protest  against  the  sale  of  this  stock,  because  I considered  it  was  a mark 
of  respect  which  was  due  to  this  man,  and  I could  not  but  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  paying  it.  With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  children,  I might  echo  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Hyndman,  that  out  of  veneration  for  our  forefathers  who  founded  that  institution,  I desire  to 
see  it  handed  down  untouched  by  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  them ; and  I think  that 
the  clothing  is  an  emblem  of  its  antiquity  : and  as  to  its  effects  on  the  children,  they  are 
as  warm  as  my  grand-children  are,  or  as  I am  myself  in  winter,  though  I am  an  old  man 
approaching  to  eighty.  As  to  their  knee-breeches  not  being  buttoned  when  kneeling  in 
church  at  their  prayers,  let  them  be  enlarged, — the  boys  will  grow,  and  I hope  they  will 
grow  and  do  well. 

J.  E.  Hyndman,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

22553.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  stock,  I recollect  I disputed  the  question  at  the  board. 
The  matter  came  to  a division,  and  I recollect  perfectly  well  I voted  against  selling  out 
that  stock.  The  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  sale  was  improper  and  illegal,  and, 
therefore,  I voted  against  it. 

Vox..  II.  z 2 
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Dublin.  Francis  William  Brady,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

' Hospital  and  Free  , 22554.  Allow  me  to  add  an  observation  which  I omitted  when  under  examination,  which 
School  of  Kiny  is,  that  I am  of  opinion  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  charter  or  any  law,  or  any  rule  of 
called  the  0" y institution,  which  I have  been  able  to  discover,  limiting  admission  to  the  children  or 
Blue  Cout  Hospital,  grandchildren  ot  freemen.  I hat  is  a limitation  which  I have  never  been  able  to  discover 
E.  W.  Brady,  Esq.  in  any  law  ot  the  institution,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  that  restricts  the 
admission  to  the  children  of  freemen,  the  only  limitation  being,  that  they  are  to  be  poor 
children. 

22555.  [Mr.  Mallet. — At  the  time  this  charter  of  Charles  II.  was  granted  none  but  free- 
men were  called  citizens  ; and  if  you  look  to  the  term  citizen  in  the  charter,  you  will  find 
the  denomination  applied  to  the  mayor,  commons,  sheriffs,  and  citizens.  The  freemen  were 
citizens. 

22556.  Secretary. — The  word  citizen  in  the  charter  applies  to  the  corporation,  but  the 

persons  who  were  to  be  the  objects  of  the  charity  are  described  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ Whereas  several  of  our  subjects  in  that  our  city  and  kingdom,  being  charitably  affected 
towards  such  as  through  age,  sickness,  or  other  accidents,  are  reduced  to  poverty  or  disabled 
to  gain  their  living  by  their  own  labour ; and  piously  considering  also  the  great  benefit  of 
the  good  education  and  instruction  of  youth,  have  proposed  the  erection,  building,  and 
establishing  of  an  hospital  and  free  school,  * * * [which]  shall  for  'ever- 

more hereafter  be  received,  and  continue  a manor  house  and  place  of  abode  for  the 
sustentation  and  relief  of  poor  children,  aged,  and  impotent  people.'’  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  charter  that  the  children  are  to  be  the  children  of  citizens ; on  the  contrary,  it 
says— “whereas  several  of  our  subjects,  in  that  our  city  and  kingdom;”  which  shows 
that  the  persons  who  were  to  found  the  charity,  were  not  the  citizens  of  Dublin  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  body  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  hospital 
was  committed  was,  no  doubt,  the  corporation,  but  in  their  corporate  name,  which  includes 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  were  freemen.  Then  we  find  again— “ subjects  of  our  said  city 
and  kingdom that  is,  every  subject  in  the  kingdom,  which  would  imply  that  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  were  not  to  be  confined  to  the  city.] 


John  Mallet,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

22557.  The  corporators  of  that  day  to  whom  the  charter  was  made,  have,  with  great 
propriety,  m my  mind,  provided  for  their  own  friends. 

22558.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mallet,  may  I ask  whether  any  legal  opinion  was  ever  taken  on 
this  point  by  the  governors  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

22559-  Do  you  remember  whether  any  legal  opinion  was  ever  taken?— Oh,  no. 

22560.  The  governors  are  intrusted  by  the  charter  with  the  general  power  of  making 
bye-laws,  and  under  that  power  they  may  have  supposed  that  they  were  authorized  to  make 
this  restriction.  I do  not  fancy  they  considered  it  necessary  to  take  a legal  opinion. 


WiHiam  C.  Kyle, 
Esq.,  LL.D. 


William  C-  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined 
2256L  CT.otrmm._How  long  have  yon  been  a governor  of  the  King’s  Hospital  J—A 
™Z±Mlmei  1 th,mk  ‘l.™  ab°'“  of- the  year  1854  that  I became  a fovernor 

22562.  You  have  heaid  the  discussions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  different 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  hospital,  in  the  course  of  to-day  and  yesterday  am 
there  any  suggestions  wluoh  yon  would  wish  to  malte  respecting  these  topics  ?-_With 
■ regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the  institution  I can  say  very  little,  because  I am  but  a short 
time  connected  with  it  beyond  tins,  that  I know  the  house  committee,  which  is  in  fact  the 
working  committee  of  the  establishment,  has  been  taking  great  pains  to  collect,  and  enforce 
the  collection,  of  the  arrears  that  were  duo  to  the  institution,  from  Stephcn’s-green  id 
the  different  other  properties  They  have  had  various  reports  from  their  collectors  -So 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  memorandums  were  made  and  a sie 
dule  of  the  arrears  made  out,  which  was  brought  before  us  constantly.  I have  attended 
the  sub-committee  tolerably  regularly,  and  almost  on  every  occasion  that  list  lias  been 
before  us.  We  asked  questions  with  respect  to  each  particular  arroar,  was  it  collected,  and 
if  not,  why  it  was  left  uncollected.  The  memorandums  we  have  made  from  time  to  time 
would  show  that  the  committee  are  exerting  themselves  as  much  as  they  can,  to  get  the 
thTfiSS M aff?1'e  f‘fact“T  state  than  they  have  been.  I do  not  Sow  much”  about 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution,  except  that  we  are  exerting  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  our  funds  more  available,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
chanty,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  boys;  for  the  staff  is  evidently  quite  competent  to 
manage  twice  the  number  of  boys  that  we  have  at  present,  and  the  Institutiofis  We 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  twice  the  number.  As  you  have  asked  me  had  1 any 
suggestions  to  make  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  not  wbai  it 
ought  to  be  in  such  an  establishment.  I think  he  is  not  in  bis  proper  place  I think 
from  his  rank  and  profession  he  ought  to  occupy  a more  elevated  position ; L,d  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  due  to  him,  he  is  not  at  all  in  his  proper  place.  1 think  the  dress 
of  the  boys  is  absurd  and  inconvenient.  I totally  dissent  from  my  friends  beside  me  on 
this  point  and  I do  not  think  that  the  argument  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hyndman  in 
favour  of  the  present  dress  is  at  all  to  the  point;  it  amounts  to  this,  thi  “cause 
“IZu^wAeaSrdlr  continued  at  Christ’s  Church  Hospital,  therefoim 
22563.  [Mr.  J.  E.  Hyndman.— -I  do  not  consider  it  an  absurdity.] 
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22564.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I not  merely  consider  it  absurd,  but  I have  con-  Dublin-. 
sidered  how  to  change  it.  This  matter  has  been  referred  to  before,  and  I may  as  well  JJos'U~f^n d Free 
state  what  occurred.  At  the  committee  which  assembled  shortly  before  Christmas,  or  School  of  KinyL 
about  the  time  the  clothes  were  to  be  ordered,  Mr.  Hone  brought  the  matter  before  the  Charles II.,  commonly 
committee,  and  said  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  then  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  B/„e Hospital 
having  them  ready  at  a particular  time.  Mr.  Brady  and  I expressed  our  opinion  that  the  WiUiam  c Kvle 
dress  was  absurd,  and  wished  to  have  it  altered.  Mr.  Hyndman  said  the  clothes  should  Esq  ; 1U'  ' 
be  ordered  at  once,  that  they  might  be  ready  in  time.  I then  said,  “ Very  well,  let  us  sum- 
mon a special  meeting  of  the  governors  to  consider  the  question.”  A resolution  to  that 
effect  was  moved  and  seconded ; but  one  of  the  governors  who  had  been  present  at  the 
early  part  of  the  discussion,  had  in  the  meantime  gone  into  the  chapel  to  look-at  the 
or aan,  and  did  not  come  into  the  room.  The  special  meeting  was  summoned,  we  attended, 
but  the  point  was  made  that  there  were  not  a sufficient  number  in  the  room  when  the 
resolution  convening  the  meeting  was  passed.  I told  them  that  Mr.  Blackburne  quite 
approved  of  what  had  been  done ; but  they  insisted  that  there  was  not  a sufficient  number 
in  the  room,  and  that  the  meeting  was  illegally  convened.  I intend  bringing  the  question 
forward  again  whenever  I can  get  an  opportunity.  The  dress  I intended  to  suggest  was 
very  much  ot'  the  style  you  see  in  the  French  schools  and  colleges,  a dress  which  would  not 
cost  more  but  I am  sure  would  look  better.  1 have  myself  remarked  when  1 attended  at 
the  chapel,  that  the  boys  are  obliged  to  unbutton  their  dress  when  kneeling  down  ; and 
after  divine  service  is  over,  they  collect  in  the  yard  with  the  majority  of  them  having  the 
knees  of  their  breeches  unbuttoned.  They  are  less  warm  on  Sunday,  because  they  have 
Ion o-  trowsers  during  the  week,  and  the  change  must  be  very  injurious  to  them.  I am 
certainly  determined  to  bring  forward  the  matter  as  often  as  1 can.  There  is  another 
thing  that  I have  been  protesting  against ; I am  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  putting  boys 
into  the  institution  is  most  absurd.  The  selection  is  left  to  yourself— the  individual  has 
the  patronage ; and  it  is  a farce  to  say  you  only  nominate,  because  you  bring  the  question 
before  the  governors,  who  sit  around  a table,  and  when  you  communicate  to  them  the 
name  of  the  boy  whom  you  have  nominated,  they  at  once  appoint  him. 

22565.  If  you  object  to  that  mode  of  admitting  boys,  are  you  prepared  to  recommend 
another  ?— I should  endeavour  to  establish  the  system  of  having  a testimonial  produced  as 
to  qualification,  position  in  life,  and  different  matters  of  that  kind ; I should  have  these 
testimonials  sent  in  some  time  previous  to  the  appointment,  and  let  them  be  investigated 
by  a sub-committee,  and  reported  on,  so  that  the  best  and  fittest  boys  might  be  put  in, 
and  not  make  the  admission  a matter  of  patronage.  I know  that  in  former  times,  persons 
were  put  into  the  hospital  whose  admission  was  a great  abuse. 

22566.  Upon  what  principle  of  selection  would  you  recommend  the  governors  to  act  ? — 

I have  not  considered  whether  they  are  restricted  to  a certain  extent  by  the  charter. 

22567.  The  charter  seems  only  to  indicate  one  qualification — namely,  poverty  ? — 

Poverty  would  not  be  sufficient — there  must  be  also  good  conduct. 

22568.  The  religion  is  also  indicated,  as  the  children  must  be  catechised  by  a Protestant? 

X take  it  for  granted  that  the  institution  must  be  strictly  Protestant. 

22569.  At  present,  the  boys  admitted  must  previously  pass  an  examination  before  the 
chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  for  he  certifies.  Are  boys  ever  rejected  on  the  ground  of  not 
having  obtained  such  preliminary  instruction  as  would  fit  them  to  enter  the  school  ?— 1 am 
not  Ion"  enough  a governor  to  answer  that  question,  though  I think  they  are ; because  I 
remember  at  the  last  election  at  which  I was  present,  one  of  the  boys  was  catechised  m 
the  board-room,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  he  had  learned  some  branch  or  another. 

22570.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  views  with  regard  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  education  that  ought  to  be  given  in  the  institution  ? — I would  give  the  boys  what 
you  call  a good  English  education,  which,  of  course,  would  embrace  mathematics.  I would 
provide  for  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  there  might  be  boys  who  had  a particular 
talent  in  that  way.  I conceive,  however,  that  the  great  object  of  the  institution  should  be 
to  fit  boys  for  situations  in  mercantile  and  middle  class  life.  I think  chemistry,  and 
practical  science,  and  drawing,  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  necessary,  and 
should  form  part  of  the  school  course.  . 

22571.  I noticed  that  in  a report  presented  to  the  governors  by  Mr.  Flynn,  some  time 
a o-o  he  especially  recommended  the  introduction  of  drawing  ?— I have  not  seen  Ins  report. 

° 22572.  f Mr.  John  Mallet.— There  is  no  calling  in  life  in  which  drawing  is  not  necessary. J 

22573.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  modern  languages  ?— 1 
think  German  and  French  are  absolutely  necessary.  . 

22574.  As  part  of  a good  commercial  education? — Yes;  because  in  an}'  continental 
commercial  house  now,  there  is  always  a clerk  for  .conducting  the  foreign  correspondence. 

22575.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  express  an  opinion  1 am  very 
anxious  about  the  improvement  of  the  library  in  this  establishment,  and  I was  instrumental 
in  getting  a resolution  passed  lately  at  the  board  (for  the  committee  could  not  do  it),  that 
an  annual  grant,  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  £10,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  or  maps,  which  were  necessary  to  enlarge 
it.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done  yet.  I have  made  application  to  the  librarian  ol 
Trinity  College,  to  see  if  they  would  give  us  old  books  which  were  not  sufficiently  valuable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  college  library.  I understand  that  we  did  get  something  of  the  sort 
once  before,  but  I have  written  to  Dr.  Todd,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  will  favour  the 
application. 
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Dublin. 


Hospital  and  Fret 
School  of  King 


1 KotTcatlKeftoi1 sf!  Jv*  ?J?e *°  “ «cellent  school  library  ?_ 

‘“S&r-*  S d»”  *»  ke;p ^ooirorpi;  botteToX^r^Zt-it 

Blue  Coat  Hospital.  fa°*.ory  state-  { have  a good  knowledge  of  institutions  of  this  sort  I have  visited  the 

SSSui; 

JflS  tTho‘™-F°Z  t0,Vhit  *he  g0Te-m°rS  ar6  c,irecti”«  «>'  “‘“on.  I 

i ™ the  minute  hook,  calling  attention  to  that?— I merely  mention  those 
m<3  M;fe-thGre  -any  matters  which  occurred  to  me  to  suggest 

a5StSs®£HasS33 

old  menIiIte  mrseIf'“a 


Rev.  L.  A.  Le  Pan. 


Rey.  Louis  A.  Le  Pan  sworn  and  examined. 

22581.  G/Mirman.— -What  is  the  office  which  you  hold  in  the  King’s  Hosnital  ?— Char, 
lam  and  master  of  the  hospital  and  school.  -Hospital . Liiap- 

22582.  Are  the  two  offices  consolidated  ?— They  are  now  hut  WOT»  , i T n , 
clfpwZSaLr  niM  yearS  ma8ta  °f  th°  aad  «-  nZbertf 

a-yea?3'  ™ y°m'  “Iary  “ master  before  tlie  consolidation  of  the  offices?— £120 

!!«•  Si4 f™'  f’*rI  at  present  ? £ 1 80,  with  coals  and  apartments, 
tax flu  1 "as  *°ld  yesterday  tbat  tba‘  “W  of  £ ISO  .-year  is  free  from  income 

22587  Only  „n?oZ  maZT  fr°m  ”“te  ^ ba™  °aII  assistant, 
to  pay  ; *here  is  a J—  wbosG  doty  it  is 

S;!o  rhTrf 7 ask  whatassistance  y°.u  haye  iQ  the  schoolroom  ?— One  assistant. 

2--j89.  Then  two  persons  have  to  give  instruction  to  seventy  boys  ?— The  school  wholly 
devolves  upon  me  and  my  assistant.  J •’  ne  scn001  " Jlony 

commence  at  half-past  eight;  and  at  nine,  evening  leotnre,  U vL7l£lZ^  rS 
haff  TP  HW,  h°m'S  are  J0U  empt°icd  yourself  in  the  schoolroom  daily  O—All  the 

ar^ engaged” ffi1 gmng  taSiS-SS*®  ‘W°'  “d  aIt™‘ely  tbe  G™d”S  aGbGG>.  I™ 

twfserZtm  Cfay°  ‘°  Perf°rm  SUndly  d“‘y  1,1  tbe  CbaPGl  1 I ba™  to  perform 

Jnfng  se?riceZoZ“.o  «°he  jiT*  “ ^ ^ “d  tla 

to  nme,  on  which  occasion  I speak  to  the  children  on  sfch  practical  subjects  as  may  be 
appropriately  brought  before  boys;  I make  the  day  school,  l fact,  fte  chfef  plZfor 
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lecturing  the  boys,  I can  do  it  much  more  suitably  there ; at  the  same  time,  I keep  one  thing 
in  view — to  make  my  discourses  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  as  possible.  I may  mention,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  that  I consider  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  under  such  circum- 
stances, out  of  place ; I adopted  this  course  when  I came  first,  but  I have  now  made  my 
sermons  more  suited  to  the  boys,  so  that  they  feel  I am  not  preaching  at  them,  to  use  a 
common  expression. 

22597.  Has  the  discipline  of  the  school  been  generally  in  a satisfactory  state? — It  has; 
and  it  is  at  present  in  an  admirable  state ; there  have  been,  of  course,  breaches  of  discip- 
line and  little  annoyances,  and  some  serious  ones  at  times ; but  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past — comparing  the  state  of  the  discipline  under  me  and  the  state  in  which  I got  it — 
there  could  not  be  a more  favourable  comparison. 

22598.  In  reading  through  the  minute  books  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I noticed 
cases  of  the  elopement  of  boys ; have  you  any  reason  to  know  the  cause  of  their  elope- 
ments!’— They  were,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  man  who 
then  took  care  of  the  training  of  the  boys. 

22599.  Does  the  phrase  “elopement,”  merely  mean  transgressing  bounds,  or  does  it 
mean  that  they  left  the  school  with  the  intention  of  not  returning  to  it? — No;  I do  not 
think  that  was  the  reason  they  were  brought  before  the  board. 

22600.  I speak  of  elopements  referred  to  in  the  minute  books;  and,  so  far  as  I could  see, 
they  were  always  punished  by  expulsion.  Could  you  tell  me  the  causes? — I do  not 
remember  the  causes  of  the  elopement.  Some  were  cases  of  boys  running  out  and  back, 
in  which  if  they  returned  in  a short  time,  I would  not  report  them  to  the  board;  but,  some 
cases  did  occur,  which  I thought  it  my  duty  to  report  to  the  hoard. 

22601.  I notice  also  mention  made  of  a barring  out  having  taken  place? — I remember 
that,  for  they  barred  me  out. 

22602.  That  is  a considerable  time  ago  ? — It  was  shortly  after  I went  to  the  hospital, 
when  the  boys  showed  neither  respect  to  me  nor  to  any  one  else. 

2260.3.  But  has  the  discipline  of  the  school  much  improved? — It  has  greatly  improved  ; 
but  a little  circumstance  occurred  at  the  time  you  allude  to,  with  the  previous  master, 
which  had  a tendency  to  demoralize  the  boys.  It  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  this 
coming  out  to  expel  a number  of  boys. 

22604.  We  also  noticed  a very  great  improvement  in  the  reports  of  the  examiner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  attainments  of  the  boys  at  the  periodical  examination? — Yes; 
but  I could  have  the  boys  better  prepared  for  that  examination  under  other  circumstances. 
For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  my  appointment  as  master,  there  were  two  schoolmasters,  one 
of  whom  was  a Scripture  master ; I was  thus  able  to  see  that  a boy  not  only  got  a good 
mercantile  and  general  education,  but  also,  in  the  department  of  science,  was  able  to  go 
through  a respectable  course;  so  much  so,  that  when  he  was  leaving  the  hospital  he 
could  go  as  a junior  assistant  in  a school,  or  if  he  chose  to  enter  college  and  get  a return 
for  his  labours  by  obtaining  a classical  education,  as  several  have  done,  and  as  a young 
friend  of  mine  is  doing  at  present,  he  qould  do  so  ; but  that  system  has  been  interfered 
with  by  the  removal  of  one  assistant. 

22605.  You  have  heard  a question  raised  to-day  with  reference  to  the  different 
branches  which  it  might  be  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  school  course,  such  as  modern 
languages,  instruction  in  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  What  is  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the  present  school  course  ? — I think  a great  boon,  indeed, 
would  be  conferred  on  the  hospital,  and  a great  advantage  on  the  pupils,  if  modern 
languages  were  introduced,  and  also  drawing ; but  the  modern  languages  certainly  should 
he  taught. 

22606.  The  question  as  to  the  introduction  of  either  or  both  of  the  dead  languages 
appears  to  be  a difficult  one.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  it? — I would  be 
almost  afraid  to  recommend  it.  I think  it  would  involve  a great  increase  in  the  staff ; and 
perhaps  that  constitutes  the  difficulty. 

22607.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  Latin  language  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  course  of  English  instruction  ? — No  doubt ; the  English  course 
would  be  improved  by  a knowledge  of  Latin ; but  I question  much  if  the  advantages  would 
not  be  counterbalanced.  I think  if  Latin  was  introduced,  it  would  be  a pity  that  classics 
could  not  be  introduced  in  the  fullest  sense : I should  like  to  see  them  introduced,  as 
opening  up  an  honourable  career  in  life  for  many  who  might  lay  themselves  out  for  it. 

22608.  Dr.  Kyle  threw  out  a suggestion  which  appeared  to  be  a valuable  one — that  in 
a school  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  learning  classics, 
though  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  course,  to  particular  boys  exhibiting  a remarkable 
capacity,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  university  and  acquire  increased  classical 
knowledge. — I have  no  doubt  such  an  arrangement  would  be  an  advantage,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  how  to  can-y  it  out.  You  should  increase  the  staff  if  you  adopted  this  plan.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  carry  out  all  these  things,  if  you  keep  a proper  staff.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  the  school,  I am  not  able  properly  to  inspect  it.  If  a head  master  is 
to  inspect  a school  properly  he  should  not  be  always  engaged,  or  should  not  feel  himself 
hound  to  be  engaged  in  teaching.  He  should  he  able  to  devote  time  to  investigating 
matters  closely,  and  to  see  how  things  were  proceeding ; but  this  description  of  supervision 
is  altogether  taken  out  of  my  hands. 

22609.  It  would  be  impossible  for  two  persons  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  a school  of 
seventy  boys  without  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system? — Yes,  it  would. 

22610.  Do  you  employ  monitors,  then  ? — Yes. 


Dublin. 

Hospital  and  Free 
School  y King 
Charles  II.,  commonly 
called  the 

Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Le  Pan. 
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Dublin.  22611.  How  do  you  manage  not  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  hoys  who  are 

Hospital  and  Free  ^iemse^ves  monitors? — It  does  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  boys,  which  I consider  an 
School  of  King  essential  objection  to  the  monitorial  system.  You  cannot  take  a boy  from  his  class,  and 
Charles II., commonly  place  him  over  another  class,  without  interfering  with  his  progress  in  his  own  class;  and. 
Blue  C(Joat  Hospital,  f^hough  occasionally  employing  a boy  to  examine  other  boys  may  do  that  boy  good,  yet 
Bev.  L.  A.  Lc  Pan  ^ *s  110  ^ a o00C^  thing  to  make  a habit  of  it  from  week  to  week,  removing  him  for  some  days 
from  his  own  class  and  placing  him  over  another  class. 

22612.  You  do  not  object  altogether  to  the  monitorial  system? — No,  I think  a little  of 
it  is  good ; if  you  have  an  average  class  capable  of  being  monitors,  and  that  every  week 
you  draw  out  by  rotation,  I think  the  system  is  not  injurious. 

22613.  Are  you  aware  that  the  monitorial  system  is  not  as  much  resorted  to  in  superior 
schools  now  as  it  was  some  time  back? Yes. 

22614.  There  is  a very  strong  reaction  against  it? — I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  a bad  system  on  the  whole. 

22615.  I observe  in  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  an  organist,  whose  salary  is 
£40  a-year— does  he  instruct  the  boys  in  music?— He  teaches  them  singing  twice  a-wcelc. 

22616.  Are  they  taught  singing  from  note  ? — No. 

226 17.  Asa  part  of  education  would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  having  them  taught  music  ? — I 
would  ; but  there  is  no  progress  made  in  that  department  except  there  is  a natural  taste  for  it. 

22618.  Do  you  not  think— and  as  a schoolmaster  you  are  competent  to  oiler  an  opinion 

that  music  is  a necessary  part  of  education  ?— I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  taught. 

22619.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  taught  in  schools  of  this  class  very  generally,  both  in 
England  and  foreign  countries  ? — In  foreign  countries  very  extensively. 

22620.  In  every  German  school  singing  is  taught  by  note? — Yes. 

22621.  And  if  music  was  taught  in  that  way  the  psalmody  in  your  chapel  would  be  very 
much  improved  ? — I think  so. 

22622.  Might  not  such  an  improvement  be  made  without  any  additional  cost  to  the 
institution  ? — Mr.  Geary  says  he  had  some  conversation  with  the  governors  on  that  subject, 
but  its  result  I cannot  say. 

22623.  It  is  enough  that  you,  as  a schoolmaster,  have  expressed  your  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  music  as  a part  of  the  instruction  of  the  boys? — I wish  to  see  sin»in fr- 
aud music  both  introduced. 

22624.  Are  the  examinations  held  periodically  ?— They  are  held,  but  not  at  stated  periods ; 
I think,  perhaps,  for  the  number  of  years  I have  been  in  the  hospital,  the  examinations 
have  been  held  every  two  years. 

22625.  But  not  every  year?— Not  every  year  for  these  number  of  years;  I have  myself 
been  charged  to  give  a report  to  the  governors  on  the  state  of  the  school;  I lay  the  report 
before  the  governors  every  board  day. 

22626.  Is  it  your  province  to  lay  before  the  board  any  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
the  course  of  instruction  followed  in  the  school?— I think  it  right  to  say  that  I keep  myself 
to  my  own  department ; for,  although  I am  chaplain  of  the  King’s  Hospital  and  master  of 
the  school,  my  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  school-room. 

22627.  When  examinations  are  held,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that,  generally  speaking 

they  should  be  conducted  by  persons  who  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  school? Certainly; 

I think  there  can  be  little  satisfaction,  so  far  as  the  governors  are  concerned,  in  any  report 
that  I make  upon  the  state  of  the  school.  It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  them  if 
it  was  drawn  up  by  a stranger.  I expressed  that  opinion  to  the  governors  themselves. 

22628.  Do  you  mean  that  a stranger  who  was  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
instruction  given,  might  be  better  able  to  test  the  acquirements  of  the  boys,  and  see  whether 
they  had  learned  certain  subjects,  or  were  merely  prepared  in  certain  books  ? — Scarcely  that; 
I would  be  able  to  draw  out  the  information  much  better  than  a stranger,  but  I think  the 
governors  would  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  a report  coming  from  me,  their  paid  officer, 
as  from  a stranger.  I do  not  feel  comfortable  in  making  these  reports.  I would  much  rather 
they  were  made  by  a stranger.  What  I have  said  has  reference  only  to  the  quarterly  reports. 

22629.  I was  rather  inquiring  with  reference  to  the  periodical  examinations  at  which 
prizes  are  awarded  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  advantage. 

22630.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  these  periodical  examinations  ought  to  be  conducted 

by  strangers,  in  preference  to  the  permanent  teachers  in  the  institution  ? For  certain 

reasons  1 would  wish  the  examinations  to  be  so  conducted ; but  I have  no  doubt,  if  the 
children  of  a class  were  called  up,  that  I,  knowing  the  class,  and  knowing  each  individual 
boy,  would  test  their  knowledge  better  than  a stranger;  still,  for  many  reasons,  I would 
wish  a public  examination,  as  a safeguard  for  myself. 

22631.  Do  you,  at  the  examinations  you  hold  yourself,  distribute  prizes? No,  but  I 

report;  I examine  the  boys  every  day  in  the  week. 

22632.  Who  examines  the  boys  on  the  occasion  of  those  examinations  which  take  place 
every  second  year? — Mr.  Leeper  in  Scripture,  and  Mr.  Flynn  in  the  secular  brandies. 

22633.  Are  they  remunerated  ? — They  are  remunerated. 

22634.  Who  selects  the  books  for  the  use  of  the  school? — I recommend  to  the  board  the 
books  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

22635.  Is  the  school  adequately  supplied  by  the  governors  with  the  books  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  the  boys? — Yes.  J 

22636.  And  with  the  other  appliances  which  are  requisite? Yes. 

22637.  One  of  the  governors  spoke  of  the  want  of  maps?— Not  in  the  school-room— it 
was  in  the  library ; the  school-room  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  maps. 
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22638.  [Dr.  Kyle. — What  I meant  was,  that  the  boys  reading  in  the  library  should  have 
maps  to  refer  to,  without  going  to  the  schoolroom.] 

22639.  The  studies  and  discipline  of  the  school  are,  in  general,  best  looked  after  when 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  recreation  of  the  boys? — Yes. 

22640.  I would  ask  you  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  in  that 
respect? — Yes,  I think  the  arrangements  are  very  good;  the  governors  have  left  the 
arrangements  very  much  to  myself  ; though  Mr.  Hone,  as  registrar,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  master  of  the  school,  we  afford,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  any  little  amusement  the 
boys  require ; and  I find  always  that  a good  game  of  ball  does  more  to  drive  away  the 
spirit  of  contradiction — does  more  to  dispel  bad  feelings — than  any  thing  else  which  could 
be  devised. 

22641.  Have  the  boys  any  out-door  industrial  employment? — No. 

22642.  Are  they  engaged  in  gardening? — No;  but  I think  it  would  be  desirable  if  some 
occupation  of  the  kind  could  be  provided.  Such  a project  has  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  governors,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  carry  it  out. 

22643.  Perhaps  they  have  hardly  space  for  a garden? — We  did  at  one  time  commence 
gardening,  but  from  the  unprotected  state  of  the  place,  the  boys  derived  little  advantage 
or  amusement  from  it ; for  gardening  is  a thing  which  requires  a great  deal  of  care  and 
attention  ; and  it  will,  if  not  properly  carried  out,  have  rather  an  injurious  effect  than  other- 
wise on  their  tempers. 

22644.  Have  they  .no  other  industrial  occupations,  such  as  carpentry  and  turning  ? — No. 

22645.  In  wet  weather  occupations  of  that  kind  would  be  found  interesting  to  the  boys, 
and  even  improving  to  them  ? — I have  not  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject. 

22646.  They  might  bring  geometry  to  bear  on  carpentry  with  great  advantage  ? — They 
might. 

22647.  Is  mensuration  taught  as  part  of  the  school  course  ? — It  is  part  of  the  school 
lessons. 

22648.  Is  navigation  ? — No ; navigation  is  not  taught  in  the  school  at  present.  My 
object,  when  I went  to  the  hospital,  was  to  give  a good  mercantile  education,  and  to  teach 
as  much  science  as  would  enable  the  boys  when  they  left,  to  turn  their  attention  either  to 
college,  or  to  other  avocations  in  life. 

22649.  Are  you  aware  that  the  candidates  for  situations  in  many  Government  offices  are 
subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  order  to  test  their  fit- 
ness. Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  examinations  ? — I have  seen  some  of 
the  candidates  and  also  the  printed  reports. 

22650.  They  have  published  their  first  report,  which  contains  their  examination  papers.  It 
is  a document  which  might  be  most  advantageously  laid  before  your  committee  ? — That  is 
a suggestion  deserving  of  attention. 

22651.  This  report  of  the  Commissioners  indicates  that  a very  large  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  are  rejected,  fail  in  passing  their  examinations  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  spelling,  and  of  elementary  arithmetic? — Yes. 

22652.  What  means  do  you  adopt  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  boys’  spelling? — Spelling  is 
not  taught  by  me  from  a spelling  book ; as  it  forms  a part  of  almost  all  the  lessons  in  which 
the  boys  are  engaged.  If  a boy  reads  a lesson  it  is  always  made  a spelling  lesson  by  exa- 
mination afterwards.  Spelling  books  are  used  more  in  accordance  with  a popular  opinion, 
than  from  any  positive  knowledge  of  their  usefulness. 

22653.  Perhaps  you  are  in  favour  of  teaching  spelling  by  means  of  dictation  ? — That 
system  is  also  pursued. 

22654.  How  often  do  the  boys  write  English  from  dictation  ? — I have  a class  two  or 
three  times  a week.  I have  cards  on  which  the  duties  of  the  boys  are  sketched  out.  If 
you  wish  you  can  have  them. 

22655.  I have  got  them ; and  I perceive  that  the  first  class  gives  an  hour  in  the  week 
to  dictation,  and  the  second  class  also  an  hour  to  dictation.  I presume  that  recommenda- 
tions coming  from  you,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  school,  are, 
in  general,  attended  to  by  the  managing  committee  ? — I should  be  happy  they  were ; but 
some  of  the  governors  to  whom  I have  mentioned  the  desirableness  of  enlarging  the  course 
of  education,  by  the  introduction  of  modern  languages,  have  made  the  statement  that  no 
additional  expense  could  be  incurred ; and  as  I have  mentioned  already,  with  the  present 
staff  in  the  schoolroom,  I am  prevented  from  thinking  of  extending  the  course.  The  con- 
trary system  is  pursued,  for  in  place  of  increasing  the  instruction  of  the  boys,  they  have 
essentially  diminished  it.  The  Commissioners  can  conceive  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes 
to  instruct  seventy  boys. 

22656.  Dr.  Andrews. — It  seems  impossible  to  extend  your  present  course  with  such  a 
staff  as  you  are  allowed. 

22657.  Chairman. — It  is  due  to  you,  Mr.  Le  Pan,  to  say  that  after  my  own  examination 
of  the  boys,  I am  satisfied  that  they  receive  a very  useful  and  good  education  in  the  depart- 
ments which  are  at  present  prescribed.  Are  you  disposed  to  suggest  any  alterations  in 
the  nature  of  your  own  duties  as  master,  so  as  to  improve  your  condition  or  increase 
your  means  of  usefulness  to  the  institution? — Not  at  present;  under  present  circum- 
stances I think  both  the  assistant  and  myself  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  in  our  respective 
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22658.  I hope  the  Commissioners  will  excuse  me  for  adding  this  observation  to  my  for- 
mer testimony.  It  has  been  the  custom  since  I became  a governor,  to  give  places  on  the 
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Dublin.  board  to  the  medical  men,  who  are  competent  to  vote  in  every  matter,  as  well  as  give  their 
Hospital  and  Free  ac^cc-  This  is  altogether  an  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
School  of  King  that  the  head  master  might  have  a seat  at  the  board  with  much  more  propriety  than  the 
Charles IL^ commonly  medical  men;  and  even  if  he  had  not  the  privilege  accorded  to  him  of  voting,  yet  a 
Blue  CCoat  Hospital,  seasonable  and  convenient  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  him  of  offering  his  advice. 
Therefore  I think  Mr.  Le  Pan  ought  to  have  a seat  at  the  board. 

Bev.  L.  A.  Le  Pan.  Rev.  L.  A.  Le  Pan  further  examined. 

22659.  Considering  the  circumstance  of  my  assistant  having  been  removed  from  the 
school,  I am  almost  as  well  pleased  I was  not  on  the  board,  for  it  would  grieve  me  to  be 
present  while  the  governors  were  clipping  my  assistance,  and  gradually  leaving  me  alone. 

22660.  Chairman. — Following  up  the  question  which  I last  asked  you,  Mr.  Le  Pan,  I 
woydd  now  inquire  whether  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  you,  if  you  had  adequate 
assistance  in  the  schoolroom,  to  take  upon  yourself  the  general  control  of  the  institution  in 
the  manner  referred  to  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Mallet’s  examination  ? — A question  of  that 
kind  so  much  involves  my  connexion  with  officers,  who  hold  other  positions  in  the  hospital, 
that  I would  almost  prefer  not  to  be  asked  the  question. 

22661.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ? — No. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Star.  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Star  sworn  and  examined. 

22662.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  matron  of  the  King’s  Hospital  ? — I am. 

22663.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation? — Nine  years  next  November. 

22664.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  as  matron  ? — To  look  after  the  dietary,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  establishment ; to  superintend  the  servants,  and  perform  all  the  duties 
connected  with  such  an  office. 

22665.  Have  you  authority  over  all  the  subordinate  servants  ? — Yes. 

22666.  What  is  the  number  of  them  ? — Eight. 

22667.  Eight  female  servants  ? — Yes. 

22668.  Is  so  large  a number  necessary  for  doing  the  work  of  the  establishment  ? — I 
should  say  so. 

22669.  The  hospital,  we  have  been  told,  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  120  to  130 
boys  ; and  if  the  number  was  increased  to  that  extent,  would  you  still  be  able  to  do  the 
work  of  the  hospital  with  the  present  number  , of  servants  ?— I should  try  and  do  the  best 
I could.  1 should  think  we  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

22670.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  these  female  servants? — Seven  pounds  a-year, 
and  5s ■ 6d-  weekly ; and  a leg  of  mutton  on  Sunday. 

22671.  Generally  speaking,  are  you  able  to  procure  the  services  of  competent  servants 
for  these  wages? — Yes;  at  present  we  have  excellent  servants. 

22672.  Is  the  washing  of  all  the  boys’  linen  done  in  the  establishment  ? — Yes. 

22673.  How  often  is  the  boys’  linen  changed  ? — They  get  two  shirts  each  in  the  week, 
a night-shirt  each  in  the  fortnight,  and  sheets  monthly. 

22674.  On  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  superintending  the  cleanliness  of  the  boys’  apart- 
ments ? — On  the  drillmaster. 

22675.  Is  it  your  duty  to  see  that  the  different  rooms  and  passages  are  kept  clean  ? Yes. 

22676.  Including  the  schQolroom? — Yes. 

22677.  It  has  been  mentioned  to-day,  that  the  schoolroom  is  not  kept  as  clean  as  it  might 
be  ? — It  is  washed  only  at  vacation  time. 

22678.  Only  half-yearly  ? — Only  during  vacation. 

22679.  Is  it  washed  during  each  vacation? — Yes. 

22680.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  it  washed  once  a week,  or  once  a 
fortnight  ? — Not,  if  Mr.  Le  Pan  could  spare  time. 

22681.  I think  if  such  a course  was  adopted,  it  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  health 
of  the  boys. 

22682.  [Rev.  L.  A.  Le  Pan. — I have  no  objection  to  the  school  being  washed.] 

22683.  There  are  two  nurses  employed  in  connexion  with  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

22684.  Are  their  services  generally  required  ? — Sometimes  they  are  overworked,  but  at 
other  times  they  are  unemployed. 

22685.  Is  the  infirmary  frequently  empty? — We  have  generally  one  or  two  boys  in  it. 
We  have  one  delicate  child  in  the  house,  and  the  doctor  thinks  it  more  prudent  that  he 
should  sleep  in  the  infirmary  ; but  sometimes  we  have  no  one  in  it. 

22686.  Except  in  the  case  of  some  epidemic  prevailing,  would  not  one  nurse  be  sufficient 
to  attend  the  infirmary  ? — Our  head-nurse  would  not  be  able  to  cleanse  it ; though  she  is 
an  excellent  woman. 

22687.  Is  she  an  old  person? — I believe  she  is  nearly  forty  years  connected  with  the 
institution  ; but  she  is  not  what  you  call  an  old  woman.  She  is  not  a girl ; but  she  was 
very  ill  this  time  twelve  months  with  a pain  in  her  side. 

22688.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  hospital,  with  a view  to  their  improvement  ? — I think  I once  mentioned  to  Dr.  Kyle,  the 
necessity,  and  he  concurred  with  me,  for  providing  our  servants  with  some  place  to  sit  in. 
The  only  place  they  have  to  sit  in  is  where  the  clothes  are  dried ; and  our  late  doctor  told 
me,  we  never  would  have  servants  to  live  with  us  for  any  length  of  time,  who  would  not 
ultimately  die  of  consumption. 
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William  C.  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 

22689-  The  matron  brought  this  question  before  me,  and  I at  once  saw  the  desirableness 
of  having  a different  room  set  apart  for  the  servants,  from  that  where  the  wet  clothes  were 
drying.  The  steam  coming  from  them  I saw  was  very  unwholesome.  I brought  the 
matter  before  the  committee,  and  also  pointed  out  the  room  which  the  matron  suggested 
for  the  purpose  ; but  I was  told  the  arrangement  could  not  he  carried  out.  I forget  what 
the  objection  was  to  it. 

22690.  Is  not  the  number  of  apartments  in  the  hospital  very  large  ? — It  is ; but  there 
was  a particular  room  which  the  matron  pointed  out. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Star  further  examined. 

22691.  1 did  not  point  out  any  room ; but  I said  there  was  no  place  unoccupied  at  the 
time,  except  there  was  one  made  by  cutting  off  a portion  of  a small  yard. 

22692.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  not. 

22693.  I am  sure  the  governors  will  supply  the  want  you  speak  of,  if  possible. 
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Dublin. 


The  Governors  of  Ih 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Es< 
John  Barlow,  Esq. 


Dublin,  May  14,  3856. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.— (continued.) 

John  Barlow,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

22694.  Chairman.- — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners,  at  this  examination,  to  go 
through  the  facts  which  came  out  in  evidence  before  them,  at  the  different  places  where 
they  held  courts  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools ; and  to  ask  you  to 
explain  these  facts  seriatim. 

22695.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — In  the  courts  held  previous  to  that  held  at  Ennis,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1855,  matters  of  minor  consequence  were  noticed,  and  unless  the  Governors 
desire  to  give  any  information  or  explanation  with  regard  to  them,  I would  propose  to- 
commence  our  present  inquiry  by  referring  to  the  matters  which  were  brought  under  our 
notice  at  Ennis. — I am  satisfied  with  the  course  proposed,  reserving  to  myself  the  liberty 
of  making  observations  on  the  other  evidence,  if  I think  it  necessary. 

22696.  It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  examinations  which  took  place  at  Ennis, 
developed  all  the  principal  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Board,  and  that  time  would  be  saved  by  proceeding  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  matters 
that  were  noticed  there.  Dr.  King,  in  his  evidence,*  makes  reference  to  the  nomination  of 
free  pupils,  and,  in  answer  to  a question  proposed  by  the  Chairman — “ Who  nominates 
the  free  pupils?’’ — “ The  Board,”  he  says,  “ have  undertaken  to  do  so  lately,  within  the  last 
year  ; but  1 appoint  myself,  and  never  refuse  any  poor  man’s  child  that  is  respectable,  or  keeps 
his  child  neat.”  Being  asked  how  long  was  it  since  the  Board  undertook  it,  he  says — “ They 
have  given  notice  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  public  papers,  that  all  unable  to 
pay  should  apply  to  them  for  admission,  but  they  have  not  acted  on  it.”  Question. — “ They 
have  made  no  nomination? — None  whatever;  never  did,  but  on  one  occasion.”  The 
Commissioners  would  desire  to  receive  information  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Governors 
with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  free  pupils,  and  the  regulations  which  they  have  laid  down 
respecting  then-  admission  into  the  grammar  schools? — The  answer  the  Governors  have  to 
give  to  that  is,  that  they  always  understood  free  pupils  were  always  elected  to  all  the 
grammar  schools.  At  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  them,  partly  because  there  were  very 
few  free  pupils  admitted  into  our  schools,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  our  masters, 
perhaps,  were  not  as  desirous,  or  as  anxious  that  free  pupils  should  be  admitted,  as  the 
Governors  were ; and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1854 — which  you  will  find  is  much  farther  back 
than  Dr.  King  has  stated  to  the  Commissioners — on  the  5th  of  July,  1854,  the  following 
order  was  made  by  the  Governors,  in  their  room  in  Dublin.  I was  present  and  in  fact 
brought  forward  the  subject  myself.  The  subject  of  the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  the 
grammar  schools  was  then  considered,  and  it  was — 

“ Ordered — That  the  committee  find  it  necessary  to  recommend  to  the  General  Board, 
that  the  masters  of  the  several  grammar  schools  be  required  to  afford  all  legitimate  facilities 
to  the  admission  of  free  pupils  into  these  schools,  and  to  give  the  necessary  information  to 
the  parties  seeking  such  admissions,  so  that  the  claims  upon  which  same  are  founded  may 
be  placed  before  the  Governors.  And  the  committee  further  recommend,  that  advertise- 
ments, calling  the  attention  of  interested  persons,  be  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers,  and 
the  committee  submit  a form  of  advertisement  accordingly.”  Then  follows  the  form  of 
advertisement  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and  which  I will  now  read. — “The 
Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  hereby  give  notice  to  parents 
residing  in  and  near  the  towns  of  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis,  who  may  be 
unable  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of  having  them 
educated  at  any  of  their  grammar  schools,  in  those  towns,  that  hereafter,  all  applications 
for  the  admission  of  free  pupils,  must  be  directed  to  the  Governors,  at  their  office,  11,  Iiildare- 
street,  Dublin.”  That  recommendation  was  brought  before  the  Board  on  the  same  day, 
and  I will  now  read  a copy  of  their  order  from  our  board  book  : — “ The  report  made  this 
day  by  the  standing  committee,  and  which  is  entered  on  their  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  to  their  grammar  schools,  was  then  read  and  agreed  to,  and 
the  board  directed  same  to  be  fully  carried  into  effect.”  This  order  was  sent  also  to  the 
masters  of  our  schools,  and  they  were  informed  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  the  idea, 
nor  intention  at  all,  that  they  should  not  themselves  recommend  to  the  Governors  free 
pupils,  but  we  wished  to  ascertain  every  person  who  sought  admission  as  a free  pupil,  or 
who  the  applicants  were,  and  that  the  application  should  come  directly  to  the  Governors. 
The  practice  of  the  Governors  has  been  to  apply  to  the  master,  stating  that  an  application 
has  been  made,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  any  reason  why  the  application  should 
not  be  attended  to.  We  have  received  no  child  into  Ennis,  but  we  have  into  the  other 
grammar  schools,  and  I think,  with  one  exception,  we  never  refused  a free  pupil.  Our 
wish  and  intention  was  to  give  every  facility  for  the  admission  of  free  pupils. 

22697.  May  I ask  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  that  single  application  was 
rejected  ?— Admission  was  sought  into  the  Galway  school  for  a child  who  was  the  son  of 
the  turnkey  of  the  gaol,  and  the  Governors  having  applied  to  a person  in  Galway  in  the  first 
instance,  were  advised  that  on  the  whole  it  was  better  not  to  admit  the  child.  This  discretion 
was  exercised  upon  a report  made  by  Mr.  D’Arcy,  the  Vicar  of  Galway.  We  applied  to  him, 
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not  knowing  whether  it  was  a proper  case  or  not,  and  having  received  his  answer,  we  Dobun. 
declined  receiving  the  child.  . lA_1  The  Governs. of  the 

22698.  1 understood  Mr.  Hallowell,  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Galway,  to  state,  Schools  founded  by 
if  not  to  complain,  that  the  Governors  nominated  free  pupils ‘there,  without  holding  any  Erasmus 'Smith,  Esq. 
communication  with  him.  Was  that  the  case? — I am  ignorant  of  the  evidence  given  by  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
Mr.  Hallowell  with  reference  to  the  Galway  school. 

22699.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Hallowell  was  given  at  the  public  court  held  here  in  Dublin  ? 

We  have  not  received  a copy  of  that ; and  I should  mention  that  what  the  Commissioners 

engaged  to  do,  was  to  give  us  the  evidence  that  they  received  on  their  circuits. 

22700.  My  question  had  reference  to  a matter  of  fact — the  communication  that  took  place 
between  you  and  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Galway:  and  I have  mentioned  that 
I understood  him  to  complain  (but  my  recollection  may  not  be  accurate),  that  the  Governors 
had  nominated  free  pupils  without  communication  with  him?— Iam  not  aware  of  that  fact, 
positively,  but  I believe  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a boy  named  Leonard.  It  is  not,  lioweven, 
at  all  probable  that  the  Governors  would  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  the  master  of 
the  school,  for  if  we  had  made  inquiries,  and  thought  the  child  ought  to  be  admitted,  we 
would  insist  on  the  admission  of  that  child. 

22701.  In  the  case  of  pupils  whose  circumstances  seem  to  you  to  warrant  their  admission, 
have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  an  examination  as  to  their  attainments  or  capacities 
to  be  instituted  by  the  masters? — None  whatever:  where  parents  have  expressed  a strong 
anxiety  to  have  their  child  admitted  into  our  grammar  schools  all  we  required  to  know 
was  that  the  child  was  competent,  and  further,  that  the  parents  were  not  in  a condition 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  child.  I think  that  is  our  general  practice. 

22702.  Under  the  charter,  the  Governors  have  the  power  of  placing  twenty  free  pupils 
in  each  of  the  three  original  foundation  grammar  schools ; and  besides  that,  the  charter 
provides  that  the  children  of  the  tenants  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  estates  shall  all  be  free,  no- 
matter  what  their  number  may  be.  Has  the  case  of  the  freedom  of  the  tenants’  children 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  tenants  themselves  by  any  advertisement? — I am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been. 

22703.  Do  you  know  whether  the  records  of  the  Board  manifest  the  exercise  by 
the  Governors,  to  any  extent,  of  this  right  of  placing  free  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools? 

—I  think  that  matter  was  left  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the 
grammar  schools,  until  the  period  I have  just  alluded  to.  1 am  only  speaking,  of  course, 
for  my  own  time  as  a Governor,  for  I have  not  searched  the  records  so  as  to  be  able  te 
state  what  the  ancient  practice  was ; but  I am  sure,  since  I became  a Governor,  what  1 have 
stated  is  the  fact.  T ^ -i 

22704.  I have  taken  the  pains  to  search  into  the  early  history  of  the  charity,  and  I iind. 

I may  say,  no  notice,  for  many  years,  of  an  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Governors  ;, 
but  perhaps  you  or  your  officers  may  have  obtained  more  accurate  information  than  I have  .J 
— I am  not  aware  that  they  have  ; I should  state  that  the  matter,  in  July,  1854,  was  brought 
before  the  Governors  by  me,  from  an  apprehension  that  there  was  not  that  freedom  of 
entry  for  free  pupils  into  our  schools  which  it  was  desirable  there  should  be.  I might 
have  been  mistaken,  but  that  was  the  impression  of  the  Governors  who  concurred  with 
me,  and  on  that  impression  they  acted. 

22705.  In  the  returns  which  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  furnish  half-yearly, 
they  are  directed  to  specify  the  number  of  free  pupils  in  the  school  ?-  They  are. 

22706.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  customary  to  receive  these  half-yearly 
reports? — I was  elected  a Governor  in  1839,  and  during  that  period  I am  sure  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  receive  them;  I cannot  answer  for  any  thing  further  back  than  that. 

22707.  So  far  as  I can  ascertain  from  your  books,  these  returns  from  the  masters  of  the 
grammar  schools  were  not  ordered  till  the  year  1795? — I cannot  say;  I am  sure  you  are 
right,  but  I can  only  answer  from  1839. 

22708.  Has  any  application  been  ever  made  to  the  Governors  to  receive  pupils  to  be 
boarded  as  well  as  to  be  taught  free  in  your  grammar  schools? — Never,  until  very  lately; 

I think  the  Governors  had  an  application  of  this  description  from  one  of  their  tenants,  a 
man  named  Barrett,  in  Galway ; it  did  not  appear  to  us  that  his  circumstances  entitled 
him  to  it,  but  we  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  had  no  power  to  grant  it. 

22709.  Did  he  state  the  legal  grounds  on  which  he  claimed  admission  for  Ins  son  as  a free 
boarder  ? — I have  never  seen  Mr.  Barrett ; we  had  no  interview  with  him  at  all,  but  we  had. 
a correspondence,  and  l believe  in  that  correspondence  Mr.  Barrett  put  forward  Ins  claim , 

I am  not  even  sure  of  that  fact,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  if  he  did  Ins  claims  were  not 
recognised.  It  appears,  from  what  I have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  Mr.  Barrett 
did  put  forward  his  claims  to  him  and  Mr.  Thorp,  but  they  never  brought  them  before  the 
Board.  . , . 

227 1 0.  I have  before  me  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Samuel  Barrett,  who  brought  his 
case  forward  at  Galway.  He  said*— “ I had  an  interview  with  the  registrar  and  secretary, 
the  ltev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and,  on  a second  occasion,  with  him  and  Mr.  Thorp,  the  assistant 
secretary.  I wished  to  make  an  application  to  the  board,  under  the  charter,  to  get  a free 
education  for  my  son  ; I said  that  as  a tenant  I thought  I was  entitled  to  it;  they  o l 
asked  me,  on  the  second  occasion,  was  I able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  my  son  , saic^ 
yes,  but  that  I considered  I was  entitled  to  it,  and  that  I had  occasion  to  read  the  charter 
over,  and  saw  I was  perfectly  entitled  to  it ; and  I explained  this  to  the  registrar  and. 
secretary,  that,  though  able  to  pay,  I wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  privileges  under  the 
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Dublin.  Mr-  Hamilton,  on  the  first  occasion  refused,  and  said  they  could  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  Governors  of  the  it* t ® lunds.  w°uld  ”ot  enable  them.  On  the  second  occasion  I pressed  it  more  closely.” — 
School* founded  by  All 1 can  say  is  that  that  interview  was  never  brought  before  the  board,  but  I have  verv 
Erasmus  South  Asq.  little  hesitation  m saying,  if  the  application  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  refused, 
ohn  Barlow,  Esq.  22711.  Though,  of  course,  I do  not  ask  you  to  construe  the  charter,  or  to  discuss  purely 

legal  questions,  I must  ask  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  you  have  just  now  given  ? 

1 think  that  our  grammar  schools,  so  far  as  I understand  the  charter,  were  intended 
to  give  daily  instruction  to  as  many  children  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  stood 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  as  could  be  fairly  expected  or  given  : I have  alwavs 
understood  that  the  master  was  entitled,  if  he  had  boarders,  to  the  receipts : that  is 
making  whatever  due  allowance  he  ought  to  make  for  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Gover- 
nors to  him  and  the  teachers— any  profit  derived  from  boarders  was  liis:  and  without 
going  into  the  question  whether  Mr.  Barrett  was  or  was  not  in  circumstances  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  Ins  own  child,  or  children,  which  I cannot  say  he  is  more  than  by  repu- 
tation, I think,  from  what  I said,  that  the  Governors  could  not  accede  to  his  request.  As 
to  the  question  whether  they  ought  to  do  so  or  not  I do  not  give  any  opinion. 

22712.  Mr.  Barrett,  before  us  at  Galway,  urged  his  case  by  alleging  passages  of  the 
chartei  on  which  he  grounded  his  claim— passages  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  revenues 
were  gianted  to  the  Governors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters  and  scholars  • he 
also  referred  to  a passage  in  which  the  surplus  revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  mainten- 
w ° m °t?’  ani(},ot5er  ?cJ'olars  ?— It  must  be  apparent  to  the  Commissioners  that,  sup- 
posing  Mi.  Barrett  had  a right,  notwithstanding  his  being  in  good  circumstances,  to  have  his 
child  placed  m the  school,  so  would  forty  others,  perhaps,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
the  same  number  m Drogheda,  so  that  the  funds  of  the  Governors,  if  they  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  these  children,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  support  of  such 
a number ; it  would  be  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  pay  the  sum  of  money  required,  even 
hemYof  it1SI)0Sed  t0  d°  lfc;  but  until  Mr‘  Barrett  raised  this  question  we  had  never  even 

,,  2?713, 1 may  Presume  that  if  Mr.  Barrett’s  application  had  been  regularly  brought  before 
the  board,  and  that  he  had  alleged  these  passages  in  the  charter  to  which  I have  referred 
as  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  that  application,  the  Governors  would  have  satisfied 
bm.mWn6?  mA  fgU!fr  man!11er’  and  obtained  a legal  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were 
bound  to  furnish  board  as  well  as  teaching  to-the  children  of  the  tenants  on  the  estates  ?— 
hey  !i0lild  have  given  the  vei7  best  consideration  to  it,  and  probably 
before  us  n C0UrSe  tbat  you  sucSest;  but  the  question  has  never  been  brought  regularly 

«Lt0v  Iery  g!'e?u  pajns  .t0  i!iquire  into  the  matter,  and  having  looked  carefully 
S { °‘1  tfe  ®hanty}  J lound  110  traces  whatever  of  children  having  been 
Zn S nnv  S S®  SCh°°1S  ?rNeve!''  In,old  times  if  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question, 
ootTr0  £rf  ^2®  are  n0-W  arger  than  when  these  schools  were  established. 

. 5'  .lias  *.bf  attention  of  the  Governors  been  at  all  directed  to  the  word  “ maintenance” 

m connexion  with  the  schools  and  scholars?— It  never  has ; but  I would  press  on  the  Com- 

“1StW  t!S  that  TWi  that  aPPlication  of  Mr-  Barrett  was  never  brought  before  us  • 
so  that  the  question  which  you  have  just  put  to  me  did  not  arise. 

Can  y°u  “form  us  whether  Mr.  Barrett’s  application  was  in  writing?— When  I 
tW  Z v aS  t0  What,  t0°i  Place’  1 asked  Mr-  Hamilton,  and  his  reply  to  me  was 

the  fire  pphcatl0n  was  made  when  Mr-  Barrett>  Mr.  Thorp,  and  he  were  sitting  around 

oo^io’  t?eVL  Hugl1  Hamilton — I*  was  never  made  in  writing.] 

22718.  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  Mr.  Hamilton  alleged  as  a reason 
Sh0Uld  n0t  g,ranted’ that  the  funds  would  not  enable  the  Governors 
to  grant  it,  that  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  alone  were  £ 1,200  a year : can  you 
offer  any  explanation  of  this?_It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  tbat  the  expenses  could 
Z SUm  5 1 ST?PL°,Se’  excludinS  Mr • Hamilton’s  salary,  as  registraJ  and  inspec- 

* 22*710  °r>r  exprrs  ? Hubhn  cannot  be  more  than  between  £300  and  £400  a-year.P 
, 22  , .oe®  “elude  the  salaries  of  the  officers?— Not  the  salary  of  the  inspector 
but  it  does  include  that  of  Mr.  Thorp.  ' inspector, 

.22720.  The  words  used  by  Mr.  Barrett  were,*  “ I stated  I thought  it  very  odd  the  funds 
weie  not  sufficient  to  do  so,  as  I thought  and  heard  they  had  somewhere  about  £5  000  a 
? w“  ke.  mentioned  the  expenses  were  commensurate  with  that-  £1  200 
enile  Ti  hw  look  a ***  of  it,  and  losses  by  teu®  “ which  M 

enumerated  at  the  time,  amounting  to  over  £2,000.”  You  have  given  an  explanation 7s  to 
that  statement  respecting  the  house  expenditure,  contradicting  it  in  fact?—?  may  answer 

t?Soa“year  °”  “P“SeS’  inclu<li”g  Mr'  ^«yfdoes  noi 

J2721  ,^  witb  regard  to  the  allegation  that  “the  law  agents  take  a great  deal  of  it  ” 
what  explanation  do  you  offer  ?—  Our  accounts  show  every  sixpence  that  we  have  ever  nai’d 
to  oui  law  agents ; but  I can  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I am  dad 

DecemZ?£P?Unit  rt°f  reP<?atlng  That- 1 Said  at  Previous  examination,  on  the  7th  of 
December  last,  it  was  then  erroneously  given  in  evidence,  from  confusion  and  mistake  bv 
the  Sf  secretary,  the  day  before  I was  examined,  that  there  was  no  record  kept  by 
hilt  ti,  ir  °’1  an/  f yrn1t  made  t0  their  law  agents,  except  what  appeared  in  the 
block,  or  the  book  of  the  bank.  The  Commissioners  will  recollect,  before  Heft  the  room 
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tliat  evening,  I pressed  to  be  examined  on  that  point.  They  did  kindly  examine  me,  and  Dublin. 

I think  I satisfied  the  Commissioners,  where  these  sums  were  to  be  found,  in  our  accounts,  ^ Q0^~^rs  0ft>ie 
which  were  before  them  for  many  weeks,  and  before  their  secretary  and  accountant ; I Schools  founded  by  * 
pointed  out.  then  to  the  secretary  those  items  which  were  paid  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
board,  and  which  were  said  not  to  be  in  our  accounts  at  all.  They  amounted  to  above  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
£1,300,  and  were  clearly  entered  in  our  accounts. 

22722.  I think  it  was  stated  on  that  occasion  that  that  bill  of  costs  accumulated  in  a 
period  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ? — Y es,  at  least  thirteen  years.  Some  very  heavy  Chancery 
suits,  in  which  the  Governors  were  engaged,  were  included  in  these  costs. 

22723.  The  bills  of  costs  were  not  laid  before  the  Commissioners? — No,  they  were  not, 
by  mistake ; but  you  can  have  them,  all  taxed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court. 

22724.  I think,  Mr.  Barlow,  there  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  way  in  which 
these  costs  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  accounts.  I did  not  understand  that  they 
were  not  entered  in  any  account-book  of  the  Governors,  but  only  that  they  were  not 
entered  in  the  ledger? — Yes;  but  our  assistant  secretary  stated  in  his  examination,  they 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  block  of  the  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; that  evening  I 
stated  to  the  Commissioners  what  I state  now,  that  they  are  entered  regularly  in  our 
accounts,  and  I pointed  them  out  that  day  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

22725.  [ Secretary . — The  way  they  appeared  in  the  accounts  was  simply  thus: — the  total 
bill  of  costs,  when  paid,  appeared  in  the  cash-book,  under  the  registrar's  account,  vouched 
by  Mr.  Barlow ; but  there  was  no  account  of  the  law  costs  furnished  from  time  to  time, 
when  they  became  due,  and  entered  in  the  ledger.  The  ledger  did  not  contain  a single 
entry  of  law  costs.] 

22726.  I did  not  mean  to  say  to  the  Commissioners  that  this  ledger  was  regularly  kept, 
because  I said  exactly  the  contrary.  What  I intended  to  convey  was,  that  we  had  our 
accounts  regularly  kept ; that  I had  audited  them  myself ; that  I made  inquiries  to  see  that 
every  shilling  returned  as  part  of  the  income  of  the  Governors  had  been  received ; and 
that  every  shilling  expended,  was  also  to  be  found  in  our  accounts.  I not  only  stated  that, 
but  I wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  it  now,  as  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  no  part  of  my  evidence,  on  the  7th  December,  has  gone  before 
the  public ; it  unfortunately  happening  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  all  that  day 
engaged  at  a trial  in  Green-street,  which  was  called  “the  Bible-burning  trial.”  I then 
stated  that  I regularly  audited  these  accounts,  and  that  I not  only  did  that,  but  that  every 
voucher  amounting  to  hundreds  in  the  year,  since  I became  treasurer,  would  be  found 
initialed  by  me,  in  red  ink,  and  these  vouchers  were  that  day  on  the  table  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

22727.  The  only  other  allegation  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  as  brought  before  us 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  at  that  time,  was  with  reference  to  remission  of  arrears  of  rent,  which  he 
stated  amounted  to  £2,000  ; we  were  aware  of  that  fact : the  statement  has  reference  to 
abatements  made  to  the  tenants  on  the  southern  estates? — It  has  reference  in  part  to  the 
western  estates,  but  there  was  a greater  arrear  on  the  southern  estates. 

22728.  Was  there  a larger  amount  than  £2,000  remitted  to  tenants  on  the  southern 
estates? — There  was;  I have  the  particulars  here  if  you  wish  foi>' them. 

22729.  We  are  not  in  a condition,  at  present,  to  go  into  matters  of  account.  The  next 
point  noticed  by  Dr.  King,  of  which  I would  ask  an  explanation  from  the  Governors  has 
reference  to  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse.  He  says* — “ I have  on  various  occasions  asked 
the  Governors  to  do  it,  but  1 have  been  obliged  to  do  it  throughout  myself,  after  the  first 
setting  in  order,  when  I came ; between  taxes  and  poor-rates,  and  repairs,  my  whole  salary 
is  swallowed  up,  in  that  way.  The  rates  are  very  heavy ; upwards  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  last  year.”  I believe  the  Governors  laid  down  the  principle  when  the  salaries  of 
the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  were  raised  from  100  marks  a-year  to  £100  a-year, 
that  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair  should  be  thrown  on  the  masters,  not- 
withstanding that  principle  having  been  laid  down,  as  it  was  found  to  press  at  times  with 
considerable  severity  on  the  masters ; the  Governors  occasionally  voted  grants  of  money 
for  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses.  W hat  is  the  actual  practice  with  regard  to  repairs  at 
present? — The  practice,  since  I became  a Governor,  and  for  a long  time  previously,  I believe, 
but  certainly  from  1839,  has  been,  when  a new  master  is  appointed,  to  put  the  schoolhouse 
■in  proper  order  to  receive  him,  at  the  cost  of  the  Governors.  In  the  year  1834  Dr.  King 
was  appointed  to  the  Ennis  school,  and  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  the  year  after,  the  Gover- 
nors expended  on  repairing  his  house  £1,1  S8  5s.  They  have  since  the  year  1840,  to  the 
present,  paid  £96  18s.  9(7.,  for  further  repairs,  and  we  object  to  laying  out  more  than  that. 

We  have  laid  out  on  Drogheda  school  a sum  of  £805  9s.  8 d- ; and  we  do  require  the  master, 
after  the  first  outlay,  to  keep  the  house  in  repair ; we  never  intended  to  pay  the  whole,  or  any 
thing  like  the  expenses  attending  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouses.  Dr.  King  has  received 
more  from  us,  for  himself  and  his  teachers,  than  the  master  of  any  other  grammar  school. 

Previous  to  the  year  1843  we  paid  in  round  numbers  £300,  for  himself  and  his  teachers, 
and  since  that  we  have  paid  him  £275  a-year.  We  also  gave  him,  in  consideration  of  his 
heavy  rates  and  expenses,  a gratuity  of  £50  in  the  year  1854 ; but  we  never  wished  to  make 
a schoolmaster  independent  of  his  scholars,  or  what  he  should  receive  from  them. 

22730.  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  that  the  houses  are  kept  in  repair  ?—W e used 
to  have  certificates  every  year  from  the  clergymen  of  the  town,  or  from  competent  persons. 

22731.  Does  not  the  charter  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  the  charity 
upon  the  schoolhouses  ? — We  have  expended,  as  I have  stated  to  you,  £1,188  on  the  Ennis 
* Evidence,  3857. 
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Dublin.  school ; and  in  1842,  £805  9-s.  8 d.  on  the  Drogheda  school ; and  on  the  Galway  school  since 
The  Governor*  off/,,  Mr- . Hallo  well's  appointment  in  1848,  we  have  expended  between  £300  and  £400. 

Schools  founded  by*  Having  done  so,  we  think  it  is  a wholesome  practice  to  insist  upon  the  master,  as  long  as 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  lie  derives  benefit  from  the  house,  keeping  it  in  repair  afterwards.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
.Tolm  Barlow,  Esq.  that  if  a roof  was  blown  off  a house,  or  if  any  other  heavy  expenditure  was  required,  the 
Governors  would  not  enter  into  it;  I am  very  certain  they  would.;  but  as  to  petty  repairs 
after  the  house  has  been  put  in  order,  we  think  it  right  and  proper  that  the  master  should 
be  required  to  do  them. 

22732.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  Governors  from  a very  early  period.  At  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  I find  a minute  to  this  effect : — The  masters  to  keep  in  good 
repair  their  own  schools  and  houses,  having  so  received  them,  except  the  roofs  and  walls 
and  incidental  damages  caused  by  casualties  that  could  not  be  avoided  ?” — I have  never 
referred  to  that  minute,  but  the  practice  is  as  I have  stated.  I should  say  that  a great 
part  of  our  arrangements  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  board  to  board ; so  that  when 
a new  Governor  is  appointed  he  finds  a great  many  things  in  practice,  and  unless  he 
disapproves  of  them  he  follows  out  that  practice.  That  is  pretty  much  the  way  with  the 
present  Governors. 

22733.  However,  with  the  exception  of  the  roofs  and  walls  there  is  no  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  any  other  practice? — I have  just  stated  if  any  heavy  expenditure  was  required  it 
would  certainly  be  undertaken  by  the  Governors ; but  petty  repairs 

22734.  Of  roofs  and  walls? — Of  roofs  and  walls ; we  do  require  the  master  to  do  them. 
Whether  that  practice  is  consistent  with  the  charter  or  not,  I will  not  say,  but  it  has  been 
our  practice. 

22735.  This  matter,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  repairs  by  the  masters,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  amount  of  the  masters’  salaries.  Dr.  King*  on  this  occasion 
stated  that  his  salary  was  swallowed  up  by  certain  expenses.  The  original  salary  contemplated 
by  the  charter  was  £66  13s.  Ad.  a-year ; that  has  been  raised  to  £100  a-year.  Does 
it  not  appear  that  the  salary  of  £66  13s.  4 cl.  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  denoted  a higher 
position  in  society  than  a salary  of  £100  a-year  in  the  present  day? — Certainly,  I think 
it  did. 

22736.  And  do  you  not  think  that  a salary  of  £66  13s.  4 d.  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
was  intended  to  make  the  position  of  the  master  of  one  of  those  schools  one  of  comfort 
and  honourable  independence  ; so  that  the  Governors  might  be  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  persons  of  high  character  and  position  ?— I think  it  is  not  good  that  the  master  should 
be  independent  of  his  scholars.  I think  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
work ; certainly  the  Governors  have  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light.  They  think  if  the 
masters  had  large  endowments  they  would  be  careless  whether  they  had  many  or  few 
pupils ; but  that  £66  13s.  Ad.  has  been  raised  to  £300,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  IHng.  He  has  at  this  moment  for  himself  and  his  teachers — of  course  he  does  not 
put  the  whole  of  it  into  his  pocket — £278  a-year;  and  until,  I may  say,  the  famine,  we 
paid  him  about  £300  a-year.  In  fact,  Dr.  King  has  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Governors  than  any  other  teacher  we  have ; and  I think  he  has  shown  less  gratitude.  He 

has  complained  that  the  Governors — and  I do  not  speak  of  Dr.  King  in  any  angry  spirit 

refuse  him  ordinary  assistance  ; but  his  complaints  are  considered  by  the  Governors  to  be 
absolutely  groundless. 

22737.  According  to  the  view  you  take  of  the  matter  these  grammar  schools  are  private 
schools  subsidised  by  your  board.  They  are  rather  schools  of  the  masters  who  are 
assisted  and  maintained  in  them  by  a small  salary,  and  by  grants  for  occasional  repairs, 
than  public  schools  belonging  to  the  Governors,  and  altogether  administered  by  you! 
and  under  your  direction,  for  public  purposes? — I think  that  is  very  much  the  case.  I 
think  that  we  put  our  teachers  into  a very  good  position.  We  give  them  excellent  houses, 
we  give  them  all  the  fees,  and  we  give  them  ground  very  often  and  a certain  salary.  We 
do  not  intend  they  should  be  independent  of  their  scholars ; and  in  Dr.  King’s  case  we 
give  him  near  £300  ; and  I think  if  he  has  that,  a good  house,  and  ground  attached  to  it, 
that  he  is  very  well  off.  I would  further  say  that  the  view  you  take  is  conformed  to  by 
the  practice  of  the  Governors ; for  although  they  have  their  English  schools  regularly 
and  annually  inspected,  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  grammar  schools. 
Ihey  leave  them  to  the  control  of  the  masters  themselves,  conceiving  that  they  ought  to 
have  a,  greater  interest  in  tlreir  welfare  than  they  have. 

22738.  "iou  must  not  understand  me  as  committing  myself  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Governors  take  the  right  view  of  this  matter?— Oh,  no. 

22739.  My .own  view  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  those  grammar 
schools  was  rather  the  reverse.  I undoubtedly  supposed  that  they  were  as  much  the 
Governors’  schools  as  the  English  schools ; and  I consider  it  desirable  that  they  should  do 
every  thing  that  their  funds  enable  them  to  do  to  secure  the  most  perfect  efficiency  of 

those  grammar  schools ; and,  amongst  other  things — exactly  as  you  noticed  yourself 

maintain  a vigorous  and  constant  inspection  of  them,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  which  directs  that  “ the  ushers  and  schoolmasters  shall  be  from  time  to  time  visited 
and  approved  of  in  the  manner  hereinafter  stated.”  Then  the  charter  goes  on  to  say  after- 
wards how  that  inspection  is  to  be  conducted.  It  gives  power  to  the  Governors,  or 
any  seven  of  them,  to  visit,  order,  punish,  or  displace  the  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and 
scholars,  members,  and  officers,  of  the  said  schools,  and  every  one  of  them ; and  to  order, 
reform,  and  redress  all  and  every  the  disorders,  and  misdemeanors,  offences,  and  abuses 
m the  persons  aforesaid,  and  to  censure,  suspend,  deprive,  and  displace  the  said  school- 
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masters,  ushers,  &c.  The  charter  not  only  gave  you  these  powers,  but  it  hindered  any  Dublin-. 

other  persons  whatever — as  the  Governors  are  perfectly  well  aware — from  interfering  , _ 

with  your  visitorial  authority  ? — Yes;  we  were  quite  aware  we  had  these  powers;  but  I T,SclMokfounde{ 
do  not  say  whether  they  could  or  not  be  exercised.  We  were  also  quite  aware  we  had  Erasmus' Smith,  Esq. 
control  over  the  masters  and  the  regulation  of  the  schools ; and  we  would  exercise  it  if  we  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
were  obliged  necessarily  to  do  so.  I must,  however,  make  one  remark  upon  what 
Dr.  Graves  has  said  with  regard  to  our  visitatorial  powers.  If  it  be  supposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners that,  when  they  were  originally  appointed,  we  had  any  feeling  but  one,  which  was 
that  we  had  no  power  of  allowing  the  visitation  of  these  schools  to  be  transferred  to  other 
parties,  I can  assure  them  they  are  much  mistaken.  We  never  had  the  slightest  reluctance 
to  allow  them  to  visit ; and  the  course  we  felt  bound  to  take  was  dictated  by  a sense  of  duty. 

22740.  The  words  of  the  charter  seem  to  be  very  clear  and  strong? — I may  also  add, 
we  gave  peremptory  orders,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  every  one  of  our 
officers  and  persons  under  our  charge,  to  give  every  information  most  accurately  and 
willingly  to  the  Commissioners. 

22741.  We  are  bound  to  notice  this  matter  of  inspection,  because  at  the  court  held  at 
Ennis  it  was  actually  alleged,  as  a matter  of  complaint,  that  there  was  no  inspection. 

“ Their  inspector,”  Dr.  King  states,  “ does  not  attend  the  classical  schools.”  And  when 
he  is  asked  “ Do  they  exercise  no  kind  of  control,”  he  says,  “ None  over  us,  whatever, 
except  the  exhibition  examination  can  be  called  a control,  which  is  performed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Trinity  College”  ? — I think  that  is  going  a little  too  far.  I am  quite  free  to  admit 
we  do  not  inspect  the  Ennis  school ; but  I cannot  admit  that  we  did  not,  or  do  not, 
exercise  control  over  it. 

22742.  At  the  same  court,  Dr.  Cullinan,  in  his  evidence,  complained  of  the  want  of 
inspection,  and  alleged  that  the  neglect  of  inspection  involved  a violation  of  the  charter  ? — 

I admit  we  do  not  inspect ; but  as  to  saying  we  do  not  control  or  attend  to  the  regulation  of 
these  schools,  I may  in  reply  state  we  require  half-yearly  returns  from  the  masters,  and  we 
receive  them,  and  they  are  regularly  entered  on  our  minutes,  and  will  be  found  there. 

22743.  But  you  could  hardly  assert  that  those  half-yearly  returns  would  be  a sufficient 
substitute  for  an  efficient  inspection,  if  you  take  the  view  which  I stated  just  now-  of  the 
nature  of  the  schools — that  is,  if  you  suppose  them  to  be  schools  of  the  Governors,  to  be 
maintained  in  an  efficient  state  under  their  superintendence  and  direction  ? — I can  only- 
give  the  answer  I gave  before — that  we  really  do  think  that  the  masters  themselves  have 
such  a direct  interest  in  having  good  schools,  that  to  gentlemen  of  their  position  we  may 
leave  their  management.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  better  if  another  course 
were  adopted,  but  there  has  been  no  complaint  made  to  us  upon  the  subject ; we  found 
the  practice  in  existence,  and  we  continued  it. 

22744.  The  returns  you  allude  to  clearly  do  not  make  amends  for  the  want  of  inspection. 

I have  an  instance  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  standing  committee,  which  show's  that : 
namely,  a notice  that  a very  small  number  of  scholars  was  returned  as  having  been  in 
attendance  at  one  of  the  grammar  schools.  On  this  the  master  was  called  on  to  give  the 
fullest  explanation;  and  what  w-as  subsequently  done?  An  application  was  made  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  to  inspect  this 
school,  proving  that  those  returns  are  not  sufficient,  unless  there  is  an  inspection  to  check 
them? — May  I ask  in  what  year  that  occurred  ? 

22745.  It  is  recorded  in  No.  3 of  your  standing  committee  book. — The  Archbishop'of  Tuam 
being  mentioned,  it  must  be  a long  time  ago ; but  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  the 
Commissioners  as  maintaining  that  the  schools  would  not  be  better  if  they  were  inspected. 

22746.  The  masters  of  the  schools  themselves  stated  that  they  w'ould  wdsh  their  schools 
to  be  inspected? — All  I can  say  is  they  never  asked  for  an  inspection. 

22747.  They  stated  that  an  efficient  inspection  would  be  an  encouragement  to  them? — 

They  made  no  such  suggestion  to  the  Governors,  or  I think-  they  should  have  it ; they  gave 
the  Commissioners  a great  deal  of  information  they  never  gave  us. 

22748.  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  inquire  into  this  matter  of  inspection,  and 
have  read  through  a great  part  of  the  minute  books ; I found  recorded  in  them  but  one 
case  of  visitation  which  actually  took  place  under  the  charter — that  is  not  the  inspection 
to  which  I have  just  alluded,  conducted  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  of  Tuam,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  These  Governors  did  not  themselves  hold  the  inspection,  they 
deputed  persons  to  inquire,  and  therefore  it  was  not  an  inspection  under  the  charter,  the 
persons  inquiring  not  having  visitatorial  powers.  I found  but  one  formal  visitation,  that  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Drogheda  school,  held  by  the  treasurer,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  and  Dr.  John  Coghill,  in  the  year  1680;  but  perhaps  your  officers  may  know  of 
more  recent  visitations  under  the  charter  ? — I think  not ; I know  of  no  visitation  of  the 
kind.  We  have  frequently  had  interviews  with  the  masters  at  our  invitation. 

22749.  Even  within  your  own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  board  you  have  seen  cases 
where  schools  appeared  not  to  be  in  a thriving  or  efficient  state ; I do  not  wish  more  dis- 
tinctly to  specify  them,  as  they  must  recur  to  your  recollection  ? — I recollect  the  case  of 
Dr.  Eaton,  in  which  we  threatened  a visitation  if  he  did  not  resign,  and  he  did  resign. 

22750.  That  fact  proved  that  even  to  threaten  a visitation  would  produce  a good  effect? 

— I have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

22751.  And  since  that  time  you  have  seen  one  of  your  grammar  schools  sinking  into  a 
very  inefficient  state  in  spite  of  the  half-yearly  returns? — That  is  Tipperary? 

22752.  Yes. — We  never  had  a good  school  in  Tipperary;  there  are  a great  many  causes 
that  prevent  our  schools  flourishing. 

Von.  II.  2 B 
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Dublin.  22753.  Of  late  the  school  has  been  in  a very  inefficient  state;  but  at  one  period  the 

The  Governors  of  the  Tipperary  school  was  managed  with  great  success,  and  numbered  as  many  as  ninety  pupils’? 

Schools  founded  by  — Yes;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  fashion  to  send  our  children  to  England  then  as  it  is  now. 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  22754.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  school  might  have  been  brought  into  a more  efficient 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  state  of  late  years  if  there  had  been  a visitation? — I do ; but  I may  he  mistaken.  I think 
there  are  a great  many  unfavourable  influences  which  probably  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
counteract. 

227 55.  Were  those  causes  to  which  you  refer  beyond  your  control? — I think  so.  What 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  some  years  past  has  not  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
pupils  in  our  schools ; I think  that  Tipperary,  particularly,  is  not  a part  of  the  country  in 
which  we  might  expect  to  have  many  pupils,  considering  the  progress  that  education  has 
made,  and  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  for  obtaining  education  compared  with  what 
there  were  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  when  ninety  scholars  were  in  the  school ; it  was  hard 
to  get  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  now  it  is  much  easier ; but  I do  not  wish 
to  .be  understood  as  saying  that  there  should  be  no  visitation  of  this  school. 

22756.  Another  point  referred  to  by  Dr.  King  in  his  evidence  has  relation  to  the  grant 
of  medals  by  the  Governors.  He  states  that  the  Governors  gave  silver  medals  every  six 
months,  to  the  best  answerers  in  the  school,  and  then  he  says* — “ But  I was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  giving  of  these  medals,  because  they  would  not  give  them  to  me  on  any  other 
plan  than  this — one  for  science,  one  for  classics,  one  for  English,  and  the  other  for  French ; 
and  as  that  would  completelyupturn  my  plan,  which  is  to  carry  on  all  these  branches  together, 
I was  obliged,  after  one  or  two  efforts,  to  give  those  medals  up ; for  one  boy  would  work 
for  mathematics,  another  for  French,  and  so  on,  and  the  other  business  was  neglected ; in 
fact,  they  are  not  at  all  liberal.”  Other  masters  in  giving  evidence  on  the  same  subject 
before  the  Commissioners,  have  stated  that  they  were  left  a discretionary  power  in  the 
award  of  these  medals : can  you  state  whether  there  is  in  the  books  any  minute  laying  down 
regulations  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  prizes  ? — I am  not  sure  as  to  there  being  any  minute 
in  the  books  on  the  subject ; but  I can  state  what  took  place : I perfectly  recollect  that 
before  those  medals  were  given,  Dr.  M‘Kay,  who  was  then  schoolmaster  of  Drogheda,  an 
excellent  teacher,  and  other  classical  masters,  were  asked  to  suggest  to  the  Governors  the 
best  plan  of  granting  those  medals:  all  our  masters,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  King,  stated 
that  they  thought  the  medals  should  be  given  as  we  gave  them,  that  is,  for  each  branch  of 
learning,  Latin  and  Greek  and  so  on  ; but  Dr.  King  did  not  adopt  that  view.  He  took  our 
medals  for  two  or  three  years ; then,  because  we  did  not  accede  to  his  request — in  fact,  give 
him  a separate  discretion  from  what  the  other  masters  had — he  said  he  would  not  have  them 
any  longer.  We  did  not  decline  to  give  them,  nor  did  we  impose  upon  him  any  restrictions 
which  were  not  imposed  upon  our  other  schoolmasters ; but  having  consulted  them,  and 
found  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  plan  we  adopted,  we  did  not  think  it  necessarv 
to  take  his.  However  the  matter  was  not  pressed  on  us  very  much ; there  was  but  one 
application,  I believe,  from  Dr.  King;  and  if  he  had  waited  a little  time,  and  again  brought 
the  question  forward,  we  might  not  have  interfered  with  him,  but  let  him  do  as  he  pleased 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  those  medals. 

22757.  There  would  be  an  easy  mode  of  arranging  the  matter — that  is,  allowing  prizes 

for  the  general  proficiency  of  his  scholars,  whilst  there  were  medals  for  special  subjects. 

No  doubt ; but  neither  that  nor  any  other  mode  of  arranging  the  distribution  of  medals 
in  Dr.  King's  school  was  brought  before  us. 

22758.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  this  plan  of  giving  medals  for  those  separate 
subjects  was  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  masters  in  the  different  schools.  I can  say  with 
confidence  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hallowell  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  allowed  a 
discretionary  power. — I think  he  had  not  a discretionary  power.  I give  my  answer  from 
memory,  but  I think  I am  correct  in  what  I have  stated. 

_ 22759.  I asked  Mr.  Hallowell,!  “ Has  this  system  (that  is,  of  examination)  been  instituted 
since  you  became  master,  or  did  you  find  it  in  operation? — The  medal  system  was  adopted 
when  I was  master  in  Drogheda;  and  on  my  going  to  Galway,  I found  that  no  medals 
were  ever  distributed.  I applied  for  them,  and  the  request  was  granted.  The  subjects 

on  which  they  were  to  be  given  were  left  to  my  own  decision.”  I then  went  on  to  say “ This 

question,  relative  to  the  awarding  of  medals  to  pupils  in  the  schools  under  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  came  under  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  held  at  Ennis,  and 
a rule  was  laid  down  there  by  the  Governors,  that  medals  were  to  be  given  in  a certain 
number  of  courses — in  classics,  English,  modern  languages,  and  science.”  Mr.  Hallowell 
then  answered — “ They  never  laid  down  any  rule  for  me ; I applied  to  them  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  course  they  wished  them  to  be  given  in,  and  the  answer  I received  was 
that  the  matter  would  be  left  to  my  own  discretion.” — What  Mr.  Hallowell  has  said  with 
respect  to  Drogheda  school  is  correct,  and  it  may  be  that  thus  the  medals  were  not  given 
in  Galway  for  some  time  after;  but  as  to  his  having  a discretionary  power  to  distribute  those 
medals  as  he  pleased,  all  I can  say  is,  I have  no  recollection  that  he  had,  nor  do  I think 
he  had.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  about  the  matter,  or  I may  make  a mistake.  I 
omitted  to  make  an  observation  when  the  Commissioner  was  speaking  about  the  Ennis 
school,  with  reference  to  a portion  of  Dr.  King’s  evidence,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  make  certain  applications,  because  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  his  salary  ever  paid 
by  the  Governors.  I will  just  read  for  you  the  dates  at  which  his  salary  was  paid,  since 
his  appointment  in  1850,  and  when  it  became  due.  He  was  paid  on  the  27th  November* 
1850,  the  salary  which  fell  due  on  the  1st;  in  1851, on  Maythe  19th  andNovember  18th* 
* Evidence,  3907.  f Evidence,  20301. 
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in  1852,  on  May  14th  and  November  19th;  in  1853,  May  16th  and  November  10th;  in 
1854,  May  4th  and  November  4th;  in  1855,  May  5th  and  November  22nd;  the  salaries 
due  on  the  first  of  these  respective  months.  He  will  be  paid  on  the  21st  of  May  the 
salary  due  on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  These  are  the  payments  made  by  the 
Governors  of  which  Dr.  King  complains,  and  I must  say  that  his  other  complaints  are  of 
like  value. 

22760.  He  complains  that  you  do  not  pay  his  poor  rates  ; I suppose  that  generally  you 
do  not  pay  poor  rates  and  other  taxes? — We  do  not  pay  poor  rates. 

22761.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  same  practice  in  the  case  of  all  the  grammar  schools? 

We  pay  them  in  Drogheda,  because  the  salary  there  is  much  smaller  than  Dr!  King’s. 

22762.  Has  not  the  salary  been  raised  from  100  marks  to  £100  in  Drogheda? It  has, 

but  all  the  payments  made  to  Drogheda  do  not  equal  those  paid  to  Dr.  King. 

22763.  Does,  not  the  charter  warrant  the  payment  of  salaries  to  ushers  as  well  as  to 
masters  ? — It  gives  us  the  power  to  do  so. 

22764.  In  fact,  it  directs  that  wherever  there  are  forty  pupils  in  a school,  there  should 
be  an  usher,  who  is  entitled  to  a certain  salary  ? — But  at  Ennis  the  master  is  not  entitled 
to  what  he  receives. 

22765.  Dr.  King  in  his  evidence  referred  to  a legacy  of  £10  left  by  Chief  Justice 
Pattison  to  the  school:  did  the  Governors  make  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  they  were  entitled  to  it  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  such  a legacy  being  left. 

22766.  Dr.  King  says* — '■  I addressed  the  board  on  the  subject,  and  they  referred  it  to 
their  law  adviser ; and  the  answer  I received  after  a length  of  time,  and  one  or  two  or 
three  applications,  was,  that  the  matter  was  involved  in  an  inexplicable  mystery,  although 
I sent  them  a transcript  of  the  will  ?” — I know  nothing  of  it. 

22767.  I shall  pass  now  to  another  topic  brought  before  the  Commissioners  by  Dr.  King 

the  matter  of  superannuation  allowances.  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  give  the  names 
of  the  masters  who  had  been  pensioned  by  the  Governors,  and  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  John  Needham,  saying  that  he  received  his  full  salary  for  some  years;  he  was 
master  of  Drogheda  school.  “ How  long,”  he  is  then  asked, f “ was  he  master  of  Drogheda 
school?” — Well,  I suppose,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  I was  under  him  sixteen  years, 
and  there  was  a master  named  Eaton,  I understand,  who  was  for  a few  years — five  or  six 
years — at  Galway,  and  did  not  at  all  succeed,  obtained  it,  I believe ; I do  not  know  it. 
Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Needham? — Very  well.  What  was  his  state  of  health  when 
pensioned? — I do  not  know  ; he  looked  very  well  to  me.  Are  you  aware  of  any  general 
rule  or  by-law,  made  by  the  Governors,  for  pensioning  masters  ? — No  ; I applied  four  or 
five  times  to  obtain  it ; after  forty-two  years  teaching  I thought  I might  hope  for  it ; they 
answered,  ‘ you  are  not  used  up  yet.’” — My  answer  to  that  is,  he  never  received  such  an 
answer.  I distinctly  state,  he  never  received  such  an  answer. 

22768.  Did  he  make  a formal  application  to  the  board,  or  only  a verbal  application  to 
individual  members  or  officers  ? — He  did  make  an  application  to  the  board,  and  to  me. 
The  circumstances  are  these  : he  had  applied  two  or  three  times  to  the  Governors,  who 
did  not  think  they  could  grant  him  a pension.  He  came  then  to  the  assistant  secretary, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  some  of  the  Governors.  He  tried  to  prevent  that, 
but  Dr.  King  persevered,  and  asked  whether  I would  see  him ; to  which  Mr.  Thorp  replied 
that  he  was  sure  I would ; and  he  brought  Dr.  King  to  me  in  the  bank.  I saw  him,  and  had 
a conversation  with  him.  He  pressed  this  matter  on  me,  and  I replied,  that  if  he  put  his 
application  in  writing  in  the  form  of  a memorial  that  it  would  be  placed  before  the  board ; 
but  that  1 could  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I had  some  conversation  with  him  about  the 
school  and  other  matters,  and  he  thanked  me  for  the  interview ; and  my  observation  on 
Dr.  King  leaving  the  room  was,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Thorp,  “ Well,  Dr.  King,  I am 
glad  to  see  you  so  well.”  These  were  my  words.  His  memorial  did  come  before  the 
board,  and  was  considered  by  them,  but  they  did  not  think  that  they  would  be  justified  in 
giving  a pension  to  Dr.  King.  Mr.  Needham,  who  was  the  master  of  Drogheda  school,  has 
been  mentioned.  He  was  master  and  usher  of  Drogheda  school  for  thirty-one  years  ; he 
was  appointed  in  IS  10,  usher,  and  appointed  head  master  in  18 1 9-  He  was  granted  an 
annuity  of  £100  a-year,  Irish,  I believe,  in  1841  ; but  he  produced  very  strong  medical  cer- 
tificates. I have  them,  and  perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  see  them. 

_ 22769.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  them  ? — “ I certify  that  I was  called  upon  to 
visit  the  Rev.  George  Needham  of  this  town,  on  the  of  10th  February  last,  and  that  on  enter- 
ing his  room  1 found  him  recovering  from  a state  of  insensibility,  having  suddenly  fallen 
from  his  chair  while  taking  his  dinner. 

“ Since  that  period  I have  been  paying  attention  to  his  general  health,  and  am  quite 
satisfied  that  he  is  totally  unfit  for  any  pursuit  in  life  requiring  deep  mental  reflection  or 
much  excitement. 

£:  I also  certify  to  having  attended  Mrs.  Needham  (the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Need- 
ham) about  four  years  ago,  during  a protracted  typhus  fever ; since  then  she  has  been 
incapable  of  making  the  exertions  necessary  for  a person  whose  domestic  concerns  require 
much  activity,  and  I do  consider  that  her  nervous  system  has  received  a serious  shock  from 
witnessing  Mr.  Needham’s  late  indisposition. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  at  Drogheda,  this  20th  day  of  March,  1841. 

“ Robert  Pentland,  m.r.c.s.i., 

“ Surgeon  to  the  County  Infirmary  and  Gaol  at  Drogheda.” 

* Evidence,  3925.  t Evidence,  3927. 
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“Droglieda,  March  21,  1841. 

“ I certify  that  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  Rev.  George  Needham  constantly 
since  the  10th  of  February  last,  and  I concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Pentland,  as 
to  the  present  state  of  Mr.  Needham’s  health. 

“ Thomas  S.  Murphy, 

“ Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Ireland.’' 

22770.  These  certificates  show  that  we  do  not  act  without  strong  reasons,  and  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  them  from  1841  up  to  the  present  time. 

22771.  The  question  which  appeared  to  me  to  arise  is,  whether  you  had  any  established 
system  of  superannuating  masters? — No,  we  have  not. 

22772.  Do  you  not  think  that  a system  of  the  kind  regulated  by  certain  rules,  would 
operate  with  advantage  in  encouraging  persons  to  engage  in  your  service  ? — It  must,  I 
think ; but  the  truth  is,  and  I had  better  state  it,  that  I doubt  very  much  if  we  have  any 
power  to  grant  superannuations,  but  it  would  he  as  well  if  we  had.  When  Dr.  King’s  case 
was  before  us,  it  was  very  strongly  urged  we  had  not  the  power. 

22773.  From  time  to  time  you  have  granted  pensions.  You  have  at  other  times  refused 
them,  alleging  that  you  had  not  the  power  to  grant  them.  One  remarkable  case  was 
brought  before  us  at  Naas,  where  the  master  of  the  Donadea  school,  named  Leggatt,  who 
was  many  years  in  your  service,  and  who  appeared  to  have  performed  his  duty  satisfac- 
torily, was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  evinced  by  the  Governors 
respecting  the  building  of  a glebe  house  adjoining  the  sclioolhouse.  He  then  petitioned 
your  board  for  a retiring  allowance,  and  it  was  not  granted,  as  I understood,  because  you 
alleged  you  had  not  the  power  to  grant  pensions. — I am  not  aware  we  ever  pensioned 
any  of  the  masters  of  our  English  schools. 

22774.  Yes;  you  did  at  Roscrea Well,  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  hut  we  did  not 

consider  we  had  the  power  of  doing  it ; and  without  entering  fully  into  the  case  you  have 
mentioned,  I may  say  we  had  an  objection  to  the  master,  because  he  held  the  office  of  clerk 
of  petty  sessions. 

22775.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  come  to  that  case  afterwards.  Dr.  King  mentioned 
another  master  who  had  a pension,  and  I think  he  stated,  that  when  pensioned  he  enjoyed 
very  good  health,  and  that  you  pensioned  him  notwithstanding.  That  was'  Mr.  Twiss,  of 
Drogheda. — Mr.  Twiss  was  represented  to  us  to  be  in  very  bad  health.  He  was  appointed 
in  the  year  1810 ; we  granted  him  a pension  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1826.  He  never  lived  to  receive  one  farthing  of  it.  It  is  strange  that  Dr. 
King  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Twiss. 

22776.  Dr.  King  states  that  the  statistics  of  schools  show  that  schoolmasters  go  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  a school  rises,  flourishes,  and  decays,  generally  in  twenty  years.  H e looks 
upon  that  as  a reason  in  favour  of  establishing  a system  of  superannuation ; and  you  do 
not  express  any  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing such  a system,  as  you  consider  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  have  at  present  the  power 
to  devote  your  funds  to  that  purpose. — I think  if  we  had  the  power  we  would  exercise  it 
with  caution ; but  I think  if  we  had,  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  sometimes  exer- 
cise it ; but  I believe  the  fact  is,  we  have  not  the  power. 

22777.  There  is  a point  remaining  in  Dr.  King’s  evidence  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  to  which  I ought  to  draw  your  attention.  He  says,*  “it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  boys  to  accept  places  on  the  foundation.”  He  also  states,  “ that  when 
a boy  applied  to  him  for  admission  on  the  foundation,  he  never  inquired  whether  he  was 
Protestant  or  Romanist.”  Have  the  Governors  laid  down  any  regulations  with  reference 
to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  day-scholars  admitted  into  the  grammar 
schools  ? — They  always  believed  that  any  child  attending  these  schools,  no  matter  what 
his  religion  was,  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  read  the  Bible. 

22778.  lam  speaking  of  the  grammar  schools? — I apply  the  observation  to  all  our 
schools ; and  certainly,  if  we  had  known  that  Dr.  King  had  exercised  that  discretion,  we 
should  have  been  very  much  displeased. 

22779.  But  have  you  not  yourselves  granted  nominations  to  Roman  Catholic  free  pupils 
in  your  schools  ? — I suppose  we  have — I am  sure  we  have ; but  it  was  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  conform  to  our  rules  and  regulations:  and  that  if  they  entered  the  schools  as 
free  pupils  they  should  read  the  Bible. 

22780.  Now  where  are  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  grammar  schools? — I am  not 
aware  they  are  posted  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  in  the  English  schools  they  are. 

22781.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  have  any  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
grammar  schools  ? — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practice  we  require  to  be  pur- 
sued in  our  schools.  We  did,  and  do  consider  it  the  bounden  duty  of  our  schoolmasters 
to  teach  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the  free  pupils  in  our  schools,  grammar  or  English. 

22782.  That  is,  you  have  made  that  regulation  with  regard  to  giving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  English  schools.  The  Protestant  character  of  the  grammar  schools  is 
established  by  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  your  charter,  which  specifies  that  the  masters 
shall  instruct  the  pupils  out  of  | Archbishop  Ussher’s  catechism.  The  fact  also,  that  the 
master  must  be  a clergyman  and  subscribe  to  the  canons,  indicates  very  distinctly  their 
Protestant  character ; but  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  perfectly  clear  as  a matter  of  fact  that  you 
have,  and  I would  say  as  a board,  knowingly  received  Roman  Catholic  pupils  into  your 
grammar  schools  for  many  years,  or  from  the  earliest  time ; and  I find  in  your  books  no 
* Evidence,  3960. 
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regulations,  at  least  in  latter  years,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  master  was  to  deal  Dublin. 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  whether  they  were  boarders  or  whether  they  The  Goveruors  ot  lhe 
were  day-scholars. — I certainly  did  consider,  and  do  consider,  that  our  masters  are  bound  Schools joundeilhy 
to  teach  the  Bible  to  every  child,  no  matter  what  his  religion  may  he,  who  enters  our  Erasmus  Smith,  Em/. 
schools— grammar  schools  as  well  as  English  schools.  I do  not  know  that  I can  show  you  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
any  rule  on  the  subject  beyond  what  is  in  our  charter ; but  I have  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  our  masters  fully  understood  that  they  were  to  do  so. 

22783.  Although  you  have  not  laid  down  any  formal  code  of  rules  relative  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  grammar  schools,  perhaps  you  have  made  it  a practice  to  communicate 
with  the  masters  on  their  appointment,  and  explain  to  them  what  your  views  are  relative 
to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  grammar  schools  ? — I cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  any  thing  distinct  on  the  subject ; but  that  they  knew  they  were  bound  to  do 
it  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind.  _ They  are  all  Protestant  clergymen,  and  I 
consider  they  were  bound  to  do  it  without  any  instruction  from  us. 

22784.  According  to  the  view  you  take  of  the  matter,  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  the 
grammar  schools  as  to  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  your  English 
schools? — I think  so.  , „ , , , , . .. 

22785.  Namely,  that  the  Bible  should  be  made  use  of  as  the  book  for  communicating 
religious  instruction  to  all  the  pupils? — Decidedly. 

22786.  You  state  that  as  your  own  individual  opinion,  but  are  you  aware  whether  any  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  has  been  come  to  by  the  board  ? — No ; but  I am  perfectly  sure  there  is 
no  individual  Governor  who  would  not  give  the  same  answer.  There  are  several  of  the 
Governors  now  in  the  room,  and  I think  from  the  whole  of  them  you  will  get  the  same 

answer.  , ......  , , 

22787.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  you  have  been  receiving  into  the  grammar  schools 
knowingly — because  the  Parliamentary  returns  indicate  it — Roman  Catholics,  both  boarders 
and  day  scholars.  Was  any  notice  ever  given  to  Roman  Catholics  admitted  into  the 
schools,  that  they  would  be  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  that  you  have  stated, 
with  regard  to  giving  religious  instruction  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures . x ou  refer  to  the 
grammar  schools.  , ,, 

22788.  Yes  ; confine  yourself  to  the  grammar  schools  ? — Confining  my  answer  to  the 
grammar  schools,  I would  say,  that  1 am  not  aware  there  ever  was. 

22789.  I find,  that  in  Galway,  long  ago,  Roman  Catholic  children  were  admitted  in  very 
large  numbers.  The  first  volume  of  your  registry  records  cases  where  the  rules  of 
1712,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  to  the  Commissioners,  with  some  manuscript 
observations  of  your  own  respecting  them,  were  put  in  force.  These  rules  were  entitled 
“ Rules  framed  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  youth  educated  m the  grammar  schools 
continuing  or  turning  Papists.”  There  are  four  rules  relative  to  religious  instruction,  and 
they  were  obviously  meant  to  exclude  any  Roman  Catholic  who  intended  to  persevere  m the 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Immediately  after  the  issuing  of  these  rules,  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Galway,  reported  to  the  Governors  that  he  was  obliged 
under  these  riffes,  to  expel  on  one  day  eighty-five  “Popish”  scholars  from  the  school,  of 
which  seventy  paid  him  tuition ; and  that  thereby  he  suffered  very  considerable  loss.  He 
prayed  the  Governors  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  either  to  relax  the  stringency 
of  these  rules,  or  to  increase  his  salary.  The  Governors  referred  the  matter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  giving  him  some  kind  of  discretionary  power  to  prescribe  the  religious  in- 
struction ; and  from  time  to  time  to  direct  the  master  with  regard  to  it ; and  it  would  appear 
that  something  was  done,  although  I could  find  in  the  books  no  record  of  it,  to  compose 
matters  in  such  a way  as  that  Roman  Catholics  should  yet  he  received  into  the  school.  I 
say  that  merely  as  a conjecture ; but  certainly  it  is  clear  from  your  records,  that  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools,  both  boarders  and  day  scholars 
continuously? — I believe  so.  . . „ , 

22790.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  a rule  requiring  the  reading  of  the  Scnptuies  by 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  has  been  continuously  enforced,  if  enforced  at  all,  for  many  years. 

I have  stated  that  as  my  view,  but  if  you  can  show  it  to  be  inaccurate,  I will  thank  you 
to  correct  me?— Of  course,  as  to  what  has  taken  place  at  the  Ennis  school,  I have  nothing 
further  to  say  than  what  I have  said ; but  as  to  Drogheda  and  the  other  schools,  I would  be 
surprised  if  the  Bible  was  not  read  by  every  child  attending  these  schools. 

22791.  Take  the  case  of  Drogheda  grammar  school : Mr.  Lacy,  when  under  examination, 
with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  the  Drogheda  school,  in- 
formed us  that  the  following  was  the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  them  :— he  gives  religious 
instruction  in  the  morning— the  first  half-hour,  I believe ; and  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not 
attend  during  that  time.  They  enter  the  school  after  the  religious  instruction  has  terminated, 
and  receive  no  religious  instruction  whatever. — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

22792.  I think  you  will  find  that  in  none  of  the  grammar  schools  has  any  religious 
instruction  been  given  to  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; but,  as  regards  the  religious  character 
of  the  schools,  some  information  respecting  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  declarations  of  the 
founder.  Are  you  aware  that  the  founder  has  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  leligious 
character  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted?  -I  always  understood  that  his  schools  were 
to  be  Protestant  schools— schools  for  the  education  of  Protestant  children  principally. 

22793.  That  is  to  be  collected  from  the  matters  already  referred  to  m the  charter ; but. 

I ask  you,  had  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  were  the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  as 
nr,  individual  in  this  respect? — No,  I have  not. 
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..f794-  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  to  the  first  volume  of  your  registry,  and  you 

The  Governor. » of  the  ™U+  |?e  a lett?r  Erasmus  Smith  himself  on  this  subject  ?— There  is  no  doubt  but 
Schools  founded  by  that  Lrasmus  Smith  intended  that  they  should  be  purely  Protestant  schools 

intention.  ^ ‘°  ^ “ 'e“er  "*4  f<>r  the  *■*«"  °f  bating 'the  founder's 

“London,  June  ye  6th,  1682. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, —I  have  received  your  letter,  dated  May  the  23rd,  w?th  a 
copy  of  the  report  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  schoole  at  Droghedah,  and  am  sorry 
you  have  been  put  to  soe  much  trouble  ; I give  you  my  humble  thanks  for  your  careful 
inspection  of  the  schooles,  and  especially  this  of  Droghedah.  The  letter  following  was 
written  before  the  receipt  of  yours  which  I now  humbly  present  unto  you,  not  doubting 
but  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  honours  as  it  will  be  to  myself  if  followed. 

“ My  end  m founding  the  three  schooles  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition,  as  the  Charter,  and  the  bylawes,  and  rules 
established  doe  direct.  llierefore,  it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  catechize  the 
children  out  of  1 nmate  Ussher’s,  and  expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I humbly  desire 
may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  fforfeiting  theire  places. 

“ Now  that  the  schollars  educated  in  those  foundations  may  be  encouraged,  I humblv 
request  that  it  may  be  comended  to  the  Provoist  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Colled  <>  e Dublin 
to  present  to  your  honours  one  fittly  qualifyed  according  to  the  Charter,  lawes,  and  Kules! 
to  oficiate  m the  room  of  Mr.  Scott,  late  schoolemaster  att  Droghedah,  giving  prefference 
to  those  that  have  been  educated  in  those  schooles,  that  others  educated  upon  the  same 
foundations,  may  be  encouraged  to  present  themselves  worthy  of  the  like  choice  ; if  none 
among  them  be  qualified  I leave  it  att  large,  and  as  I find  theire  faithfulues  herein,  I shall 
be  encoui-aged  to  trust  them  for  the  future.  I desire  the  Charter  may  be  abstracted  as  to 
what  doth  concerne  the  duty,  and  priviledge  both  of  master,  and  scholars,  and  the  lawes 
and  lules  added  thereto,  and  that  a table  may  be  fairely  written  thereof,  and  hung  up  in  the 
most  pubhque  place  in  every  schoole,  that  neither  master  nor  scholar  may  pretend  ignorance 
My  Lords,  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  onely  I give  my  judgment  why  those 
schooles  are  so  consumptive  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many 
popish  schooles,  their  neighbours,  which,  as  succers  doo  starve  the  tree.  If  parents 
will  exclude  their  children  because  prayers,  catechisme,  and  exposition  is  commanded  I 
cannot  help  it,  for  [not*]  to  remoove  that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery 
Therefore,  I beseech  you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approoved  by  your 
honours,  to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties  and  expell  them,  which  will  oblie°e 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  °e’ 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ Erasmus  Smith.” 

0070-'  aS  tll®ru*c  sP®cified  in  that  letter  insisted  upon  in  thegrammar  schools? — It  is  not. 

xi  • i x>  Are  t lG  masters>  011  their  appointment,  furnished  with  the  charter? 1 do  not 

think  they  are. 

2f98:  ^key  have  stated  that  they  are  not.— I need  scarcely  say  it  is  the  first  time  I 
1’eadSnt  5 bUxl  1 at  °nCG  admit  14  is  as  stl'onS  a ietter  as  can  be  read  on  the  subject. 

22i99.  I he  masters,  generally  speaking,  have  informed  the  Commissioners  that  thev 
are  not  furnished  with  copies  of  the  charter  or  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
the  masters.  If  there  are  any  other  points  in  Dr.  King’s  evidence  on  which  the  Governors 
f rf6  n Tr  e an/  staten[eut>  now  would  be.  the  time  to  do  so,  before  we  review  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Cullman,  tendered  to  the  Commissioners  at  Ennis.— I do  not  think  we  have  further 
observations  to  make  on  his  evidence.  I had  several  things  down  on  paper  which  I 
in™eJ  to  bnng  before  the  Commissioners,  but  you  have  touched  on  them  all 

2-800.  We  will  now  go  into  the  complaints  and  allegations  of  Dr.  Cullinan.  He  laid 
before  the  Commissioners  the  following  matters  :-Dr.  Cullinan’s  first  objection  is,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  is  bad  • and  when 

1 f reaS0T  forixaC0piSi°n;  8ayst: — “ The  Commissioners  are  aware  the 

Board  consists  of  a number  of  high  ofEcial  persons,  who  are  ex-officio  Governors  ; they  do 
not  attend  or  discharge  the  functions.  There  are  a great  many  others  resident  in  Ireland 
members  of  the  board,  and  no  member  of  the  board  has  any  local  connexion  with  the 
place  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  or  any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  discipline,  progress 
or  management.  I think  the  organization  is  most  unsuitable  to  exercise  an  efficient  control 
over  the  school.  Yon  will  see,  by  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  none  of  the  ex-officio 

fn SSTil * *he  lr°™S‘  ™e  hst  •Te“'1  a,ld  1,6  Ilas  some  interest 

m the  matter,  for  Trinity  College  receives  a large  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Governors  ” 
Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  that  charge  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  to 
be  considered  a charge  as  against  the  Governors. 

22801  As  against  the  system  under  which  they  are  acting  ?— All  I can  savis  tbit  since 
the  day  I became  a Governor,  I do  not  think  that  a hoard  was  ever  SmX  tte 
want  of  a sufficient  attendance  to-do  the  business,  more  than  two  or  three  times  The 
minute  books  will  show  that  there  has  been  more  than  a sufficient  number  to  do  the 
business ; and  as  to  the  ex-officio  Governors  not  attending,  Dr.  Cullinan  is  not  borne  out 
certainty,  by  the  fact,  because  I have  over  and  over  again,  seen  ex-officio  Governors  present 
at  the  Board,  which  the  minutes  will  testify,  by  reference  to  which  the  Commissioners  can 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  that  fact.  The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  according  to  the 
f giS&JS®**  to  *«  ,te  “ « >»■  ten  improperly-  inserted. 
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charter.  There  are  thirty-five  Governors,  which  number  has  been  regularly  kept  up  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

22802.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  attendance  at  the  hoard,  the  charter  provides  that 
any  Governors  who  do  not  attend  for  two  years  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rest. — 
We  always  find  that  a sufficient  number  attends ; and  it  is  an  invidious  thing,  unless  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  to  remove  others,  except  they  wish  it  should  be  done.  It 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  board  to  remove  Governors  for  non-attendance. 

22803.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  ever  have  been  removed  ? — I have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  it. 

22804.  Are  you  aware  of  that  rule  having  been  acted  on? — Not  at  all. 

22805.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1820,  the  registrar  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Governors 
who  absented  themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the  board  for  two  years  or  more,  and  to 
request  them  either  to  attend  or  resign.  In  consequence  of  this  five  Governors  resigned. — 
That  was  in  1820;  but  I was  not  appointed  a Governor  until  1839,  and  of  what  took  place 
in  1 820  I have  no  recollection  whatever;  but  this  I am  sure  of,  that  if  we  had  not  a sufficient 
attendance  we  would  do  the  same  thing ; but  we  have  always  an  adequate  attendance. 

22806.  Dr.  Cullinan’s  statement  is,  that  the  ex-officio  Governors  never  attended ; and  he 
referred,  for  that  purpose,  to  a Parliamentary  return,  which  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1854,  and  it  appeared  from  that,  that  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  was  the  only  ex-officio  Governor 
who  had  attended. — That  is  very  likely ; but  you  referred  to  1839,  and  from  that  time 
down.  I can  show  you  a great  number  of  ex-officio  Governors  who  attended.  1 will  not 
take  on  myself  to  say  from  memory  who  they  were,  without  reference  to  the  books.  Since 
I became  a Governor  there  have  been  a great  number  of  ex-'.fficio  Governors  attending. 
I could  point  out  from  the  book  four  or  five. 

22807.  I think  you  will  find  there  have  been,  since  20th  April,  1853,  but  three  ex-officio 
Governors  who  attended  at  all,  and  that  each  of  them  attended  twice. — I think  that  is 
very  likely ; but  I say  that  Dr.  Cullinan  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  that  ex-officio  Governors 
never  attended.  If  he  chooses  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  year  1853  he  may  be  right, 
but  if  he  goes  further  back  he  is  wrong. 

22808.  I think  you  must  admit  that  his  statement  was  justified,  considering  that  he  had 
no  document  but  the  one  which  I have  referred  to  before  him,  and  which  enumerated  the 
attendance  for  a year. — I think  1 should  say,  on  behalf  of  the  ex-officio  Governors,  that  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  give  the  ordinary  attendance. 

22809-  I am  not  joining  in  the  accusation. — No  ; but  I wish  to  explain  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  different  members  of  the  corporation  is  naturally  different.  The  Chancellor  could 
not  be  expected  to  attend — nor  does  he  attend.  However  the  constitution  of  the  board 
came  from  Erasmus  Smith  himself,  and  these  ex-officio  Governors  were  appointed  by  him. 

22810.  Dr.  Cullinan’s  next  statement  was  that  the  Governors  exercised  their  functions 
negligently  and  inefficiently,  because  they  did  not  visit  or  inspect  the  schools. — They  do 
not  inspect  the  schools,  unless  occasionally.  I may  say  they  never  inspected  any  of  the 
schools  except  by  accident;  but  I have  inspected  them  when  I found  myself  in  a town  or 
neighbourhood  where  we  had  schools.  With  respect  to  the  charge,  that  we  are  generally 
neglectful  of  our  duties  as  Governors.  I think  that  our  minute-books  and  proceedings, 
■without  my  making  any  attestation  on  the  point,  will  show  that  that  is  not  a fact. 

22811.  On  being  further  questioned  as  to  his  charge  that  the  Governors  exercised  their 
functions  negligently,  he  states* — “ They  have  never  made  a law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
school  for  200  years.  The  laws  made  then  are  now  in  force  ; I should  say  they  are  rather 
obsolete.” — I am  not  aware  of  any  laws  that  we  have  made. 

22812.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  free  pupils  on  the  foundation,  he  said! — “ It  is 
very  small — that  I do  not  think  is  attributable  to  Dr.  King.”  He  would  appear  to  ascribe 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  free  pupils  on  the  foundation  to  the  Governors’  regulations. 
—The  Governors  are  really  very  anxious  to  have  a great  many  free  pupils.  Our  wish  and 
desire  is  to  have  a great  number  of  free  pupils. 

22813.  The  school  at  Ennis  is  not  one  of  your  chartered  grammar  schools,  and  you  might 
make  special  regulations  respecting  it  which  do  not  apply  to  the  other  three? — We  might, 
no  doubt.  Dr.  Cullinan  is  aware  it  is  not  one  of  our  chartered  schools. 

22814.  Would  not  the  same  powers  under  which  you  endowed  that  school,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  in  1773,  enable  you  to  expend  your  funds  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  in  any 
way  the  efficiency  of  that  or  any  other  grammar  school  binder  your  control  ? — I think 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  that  point. 

22815.  The  next  accusation  that  Dr.  Cullinan  brings  against  the  Governors  is,  that  they 
misapplied  their  funds,  and  being  asked  to  explain  this  charge,  he  says* — “ I do  not  think 
they  pay  their  masters  here  adequately,  and  they  pay  money  for  other  purposes  which  they 
ought  to  apply  for  paying  the  masters — money  that  might  be  better  applied ; they  pay  to 
Trinity  College  a large  amount,  which  I think  is  a misapplication.” — I do  not  believe  we 
pay  to  Trinity  College  one  penny  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  under  the  charter.  I believe  you 
will  find  our  payments  confined  to  what  the  charter  tells  us. 

22816.  What  were  the  primary  objects  of  the  founder,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
the  charter  ? — There  were  two  primary  objects  : the  three  grammar  schools. 

22817-  That  is  one  of  them,  and  the  maintaining  in  Trinity  College  of  pupils  educated 
in  the  grammar  schools? — And  Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 

* Evidence,  3996.  t Evidence,  4014.  + Evidence,  4029. 
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22818.  In  tlie  preamble  the  original  intention  of  the  founder  would  appear.  . to  he 
those  two  main  objects.  Then  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  was  wart 
of  the  founder’s  original  intention.  Are  you  aware  when  these  exhibitions  were  first  legal- 
ized?— By  Act  of  Parliament  the  exhibitions  were  legalized  in  1723,  the  10th  of  George  I., 
but  they  had  been  paid  previously,  for  notice  is  taken  in  that  act  of  their  being  in  existence 
previously. 

22819.  Are  you  aware  of  how  long  standing  the  custom  of  paying  exhibitions  in  Trinity 
College  is  ? — I am  not. 

22820.  W ould  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  the  first  volume  of  the  registry  book,  page 
29  ? — I have  it  before  me. 

22821.  Do  you  find  any  mention  there  of  poor  scholars  being  elected  to  exhibitions  ? 
—Yes. 

22822.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  it? — “ That  the  cost  of  poore  schollars,  now  in  Trinity 
Colledge,  brought-  in  by  the  Provost,  who  are  to  receive  exhibitions,  be  entered  by  the 
registrar,  and  that  the  treasurer  pay  unto  twenty  of  the  number  therein  that  are  approved 
by  the  Governors,  quarterly,  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  to  each,  the  first  quarter  to  begin 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  this  instant  June,  being  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  a-yeare  to  each 
schollar,  being  £120  per  annum. 

“Memorandum. — The  Governors  doe  expect  that  they  may  heare  from  the  Provost 
when  any  of  the  schollars  aforesaid  are  chosen  schollars  of  the  house ; thus  these  supernu- 
meraries (now  included  in  this  said  list)  shall  be  preferred  unto  their  exhibitions,  and  such 
other  as  they  shall  find  a vacancy  at  theire  next  following  meeting,  and  the  exhibitions 
to  be  continued  to  them  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  bill  grounded  upon  the 
explanatory  Act  of  Parliament.” 

22S23.  Then  you  have  before  you  a letter  written  by  Erasmus  Smith  to  the  Governors, 
of  a later  date,  showing  that  this  was  the  practice  in  the  life-time  of  the  founder. — I did 
not  know  that  befox-e,  nor  do  I think  the  Governors  are  aware  of  it. 

22824.  Do  you  know  when  the  number  and  value  of  those  exhibitions  were  increased  ? 
— They  are  at  present  thirty-five,  but  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  or  a little  previous  to 
it,  these  exhibitions  were  increased  in  number.  The  existing  ones  were  raised  from  £6 
to  £8  a-year,  and  fifteen  new  ones  were  established  at  £6  a-year.  The  Governors,  in 
endowing  these  exhibitions,  believed  that  they  had  legal  authority  to  do  so,  even  anterior 
to  the  Act  of  10th  George  I. 

22825.  Do  you  know  what  other  legal  documents  you  have,  under  which  you  act,  besides 
the  charter  and  the  Act  of  10th  George  I.  ? — There  is  the  charter  of  William  IV. 

22826.  Are  these  all  you  ax-e  aware  of? — I think  so. 

22827.  You  will  find  that  there  are  others — In  the  commencement  of  the  charter 
reference  isjmade  to  a bill  that  was  transmitted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  according 
to  Poyning’s  Act,  to  Charles  II. ; and  that  bill  was  afterwards  recognised  by  the  Act  of 
Explanation,  which  immediately  followed  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

22828.  Were  you  aware  that  the  lands  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement? — Indeed  I was  not. 

22829.  i Secretary. — There  was  an  act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  better 
execution  of  His  Majesty’s  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  several  interests  of  adventurers,  souldiers,  and  his  subjects  there.” 
— The  1 16th  section  states — “ Whei-eas  lands,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland  to  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  towards  satisfaction  for  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  the  possession  thereof  oi-dered  accordingly;  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lands  so 
ordered  and  appointed  be  settled,  confirmed,  and  established  to  and  upon  him  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  with  all  advantages,  privileges  allowed  by  this  act 
to  adventurers,  any  thing  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

22830.  The  187th  section  says — “Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  any  of  the  said  lands 
be  restored  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  this  act,  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  restorable,  the 
said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  shall  be  first  repayed  for  such  lands  so  restored 
by  ’other  lands  in  the  said  county  of  Louth,  and  for  want  thereof  by  other  forfeited  lands 
in  some  other  convenient  place  of  equal  value,  -worth,  and  purchase.  Provided,  that  by 
order  hereof  no  more  lands  be  settled  and  confirmed  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs, 
and  assigns,  than  according  to  the  rules  for  satisfying  adventurers.” 

22831.  There  was  an  act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1665,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  explaining  of 
some  doubts  arising  upon  an  act  intituled,  ‘ An  Act  for  the  better  execution  of  His  Majestie’s 
gracious  declaration,  for  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of  the 
several  interest  of  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others  his  subjects  there  ; and  for  making  some 
alterations  of,  and  addition  unto  the  said  Act,  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  settlement 
of  the  said  Kingdom.”  The  ’ side-note  of  98th  section  is— “ Lands  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
intended  for  charitable  uses,  not  already  decreed  away,  shall  bo  applied  thereto and  the 
section  itself  commences : “ Whereas,  amongst  several  bills,  certified  and  transmitted  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  unto  His  Majestie,  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  England, 
by  a certificate,  bearing  date  at  Dublin,  the  1 3th  day  of  May,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  His 
Majestie’s  reign,  a bill  is  transmitted,  intituled,  an  Act  for  settling  of  certain  lands  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  for  charitable  uses,  &c.” 

22832.  This  transmitted  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
obtained  some  validity  from  this  act  of  explanation ; and,  it  appears  from  your  records  to 
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have  been  constantly  taken  with  the  charter  as  a guide  to  the  Governors  in  the  application  Dublin. 

of  accruing  surplus  funds.  In  the  early  history  of  the  charity,  it  is  also  found  to  have  been  

taken  as  a guide  for  other  pin-poses.  If  you  look  to  page  29  of  the  registry  book,  which  you  sIiZiTZZm by 
have  just  read,  you  will  find  that  the  endowment  of  these  exhibitions  is  warranted  by  the  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
transmitted  bill.  It  cannot  then  be  said  that  even  at  first  the  payment  of  these  exhibitions  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
was  a misapplication  of  the  funds,  much  less  now  since  the  endowment  of  them  has  been 
warranted  by  the  Act  of  1 0 Geo.  I.  What  other  grants  to  Trinity  College  have  been 
made  under  that  act ; because  it  allowed  the  funds  of  the  Governors  to  be  appropriated 
to  other  uses  connected  with  the  college? — Three  fellowships  and  two  professorships. 

22833.  And  further,  the  same  Act  of  Parliament  warranted  you  in  applying  money  towards 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  educated  in  the  grammar- 
schools  ? — And  a large  sum  of  money  was  given  for  that  purpose. 

22834.  Have  you  any  record  of  that  having  been  done.  The  principal  theatre  of  the 
College,  now  called  the  Examination  Hall,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Governors,  or 
at  least  £2,500  was  applied  towards  it,  about  the  year  177".  The  Fagel  library  was  also 
purchased  in  1802,  or  1803.  How  is  that  expenditure  justified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

22835.  [ T/teophilus  Jones,  Esq. — The  closing  section — “ Then,  and  in  such  case,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time  being,  from 
time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter,  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  residue  and  surplus  of  the  said 
yearly  rents,  for  and  towards  some  public  work  or  use,  in  the  said  college.”] 

21836.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  clause  which  warranted  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  occupation  of  students  was  ever  acted  on? — It  was  acted  on 

22837-  [Rev.  II.  Hamilton. — What  is  the  date  to  which  you  refer  ?] 

22838.  If  you  turn  to  registry-book,  No.  1,  page  291,  you  will  find  there  a notice  that 
£942  odd  shillings  were  expended  by  the  Governors  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  that 
these  buildings  were  then  made  over  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Act  oi  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  Provost  and  Board  of  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  undertook,  in 
consideration,  for  ever  to  receive  into  those  buildings  thirty-two  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  free  of  chamber  rent  ? — It  is  all  here. 

22839.  [Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. — This  is  the  passage — “ In  consideration  thereof,  and 
the  better  to  fulfil  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  we,  the  said  Provost, 

Fellows,  and  Scholars,  do  hereby,  for  ourselves  and  our  successors,  covenant,  promise, 
grant,  and  agree  to,  and  with  the  said  Governors  of  the  said  schools,  and  their  successors, 
that  we  the  said  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  our  successors,  shall  and  will  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever,  hereafter  receive  and  lodge  thirty-two  scholars, 
or  members  of  the  said  college,  to  whom  any  pension,  exhibition,  or  annuity,  is  or  shall  be 
payable  out  of  the  said  lands  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  in  proper  and 
convenient  chambers  in  the  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  other  scholars  or  members  of 
the  said  college  by  the  laws  and  statutes  thereof,  are  or  ought  to  be  received,  admitted)  or 
lodged  in  chambers  in  the  said  college:  and  that  thirty -two  scholars  or  members  of  the 
said  college  to  whom  any  pension,  exhibition,  or  annuity,  is  or  shall  be  payable  to  them 
respectively,  and  during  their  respective  continuance  in  such  chambers  be  severally  and 
respectively  freed,  exempted,  and  discharged  of  and  from'  the  payment  of  any  chamber 
rent.”] 

22840.  Is  that  privilege  to  the  exhibitioners  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  known  to 
exist  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

22841.  Would  not  the  public  announcement  of  such  a privilege  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  your  schools  ? — I have  no  doubt  but  it  would. 

22842.  The  compact  just  mentioned  secured  exemption  from  chamber  rent  to  thirty- 
two  out  of  thirty-five  exhibitioners ; are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  extension 
of  the  privilege  to  the  remaining  three  ? — I cannot  say. 

22843.  It  was  extended  ; and  if  you  turn  to  page  327  you  will  find  some  passages  to 
prove  that.  It  appears  that  not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  two  buildings  already  men- 
tioned a fire  occurred  in  the  college,  which  destroyed  one  of  them  and  injured  the  other. 

The  Governors  then  made  a second  grant  of  money,  £100,  to  the  college,  to  assist  in  the 
repair  of  the  buildings,  and  in  consideration  of  that  grant  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellow's 
undertook  as  before  to  give  chambers  rent  free  to  three  more  of  the  exhibitioners  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools.  Do  you  know  whether  any  thing  occurred  afterwards  to  deprive  the  exhi- 
bitioners of  that  privilege?— No;  we  must  exercise  our  full  rights  for  the  future. 

22844.  It  appears  to  be  a very  valuable  privilege,  and  you  are  not  aware  whether  it 
has  ever  been  acted  on  ? — I am  not. 

22845.  The  Commissioners  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Governors  to  it.  They 
have  become  informed  of  it,  on  making  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
substance  there  was  in  these  charges  made  against  the  Governors. — We  are  much  obliged 
to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  rather  strange  we  did  not  know  of  it,  for  my  old  friend,  Dr. 

Elrington,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  our  board,  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
during  his  time  our  late  Provost  often  attended  the  boards,  and  we  never  heard  a word 
of  it. 

22846.  Dr.  Cullinan  asserted  that  these  payments  to  Trinity  College  involved  a misap- 
plication of  the  funds ; but  afterwards,  having  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  before  him,  he 
fully  withdrew  that  statement ; nevertheless  I thought  it  necessary  that,  as  many  persons 
were  not  aware  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Governors  acted,  the  reasons  should  be  fully 
opened.  The  sums  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  £2,500,  contributed  tow'ards  the 
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Dublin.  building  of  the  theatre,  and  the  sum  of  £9,600  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  Fagel 
The  Governors  of  the  ^rary,  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  I believe  very  few  persons  are  aware 
Schools  founded  by  these  facts.  Dr.  Cullinan  went  on,  in  justification  of  his  charge  of  the  misapplication  of 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  the  funds,  to  observe — I will  read  his  own  words — “ I think  they  misapply  the  funds  in 
Joim  Barlow,  Esq.  other  ways.  They  support,  at  great  expense,  a number  of  English  schools.”  How  can 
the  Governors  justify  their  expenditure  mainly  upon  English  schools? — We  considered  we 
had  power  to  spend  our  funds,  if  they  were  sufficient,  for  establishing  English  schools, 
by  the  Act  of  George  I.  At  the  time  those  English  schools  were  established,  it  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  National  schools  which  are  so  justly 
spoken  of,  and  the  efficiency  of  which  we  fully  admit,  were  not  in  existence.  We  established 
schools  where  there  were  no  schools  established  before  of  the  same  character.  We  have  to 
contend  with  the  National  schools  in  many  respects,  and  in  some  respects,  at  least,  our 
schools  differ  in  their  constitution  from  the  National  schools;  and  we  consider  that  we  are 
fully  justified  in  expending  portion  of  our  fund  in  the  maintenance  and  keeping  up  these 
English  schools. 

22847-  But  as  I understood  Dr.  Cullinan,  he  did  not  state  that  the  expenditure  of  your 
funds  upon  these  English  schools  was  illegal,  but  that  it  was  an  unwise  exercise  of  a 
discretion  which  you  have  with  reference  to  surplus  accruing  revenues.  What  were  the 
primary  objects  contemplated  by  the  founder  : does  he  appear  to  have  contemplated  the 
erection  of  English  schools? — I do  not  think  he  did  contemplate  them. 

22848.  Might  it  not  be  alleged  that  as  your  funds  increased  you  ought  to  have  done  more 
to  carry  out  his  original  intentions— to  have  extended  and  perfected  the  system  of  grammar 
school  education,  which  he  enabled  the  Governors  to  set  up  when  these  schools  were 
erected? — Since  these  three  schools  were  erected  we  have  increased  the  expenditure  very 
considerably.  Building,  for  instance,  the  Galway  school,  cost  £8,000  or  £9,000.  We  had 
to  spend,  as  I have  already  said,  a very  large  sum  for  repairing  Drogheda  school,  and  also 
the  Tipperary  school,  which  cost  in  round  numbers  £10,000.  Wo  have  increased  the 
salaries  of  our  masters  very  much;  instead  of  giving  them  £60  they  have  £l  00—  and  instead 
of  giving  £100  a-year  to  the  Ennis  school,  we  give  £300  to  the  master,  a house  and 
garden. 

. 22  -49-  I do  not  think  you  can  call  that  a considerable  increase,  from  £66  13s.  Ad.  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  to  £100  now  ? — No;  but  we  give  £300  to  the  Ennis  school,  besides 
having  laid  out  a large  sum  of  money  on  the  house. 

22S50.  In  this  parliamentary  return  of  26tli  of  May,  1854,  I find  that  the  expenditure 
under  the  head  of  classical  schools  amounted  altogether  for  the  year  ending  1st  of  May, 
1853,  to  £658  10s.  9 d.,  and,  the  same  year,  the  expenditure  under  the  head  of  English 
schools  is  £2,453  9s.  Ad.  Might  not  Dr.  Cullinan  allege  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder  to  expend  more  than  three  times  as  much  upon  English  schools,  the 
establishment  of  which  you  say  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated,  as  upon  the 
grammar  schools,  which  certainly  were  his  main  object?— On  the  grammar  schools  we  have 
expended  a sum  of  money  which,  taken  together,  will  be  found  to  be  very  large. 

22851.  That  is  an  expenditure  out  of  your  capital  ?— Out  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  funds. 
The  Commissioners  have  seen  the  report  of  a previous  Commission  (the  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  1809-12)  from  which  I take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  passage — “The  • 
accumulation  of  so  very  large  a surplus  fund  deserves,  and  has  of  late  engaged,  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Governors,  who  are  certainly  anxious  to  devise  means  of  appropriating 
it  agreeably  to  the  provisions  and  injunctions  of  the  charter,  and  Act  of  10th  George  1. 
Some  of  their  plans  for  this  purpose  have  been  communicated  to  us  by  their  registrar,  and 
by  such  of  the  Governors  themselves  as  are  members  of  this  board.'  They  have  resolved 
on  founding  an  additional  number  of  English  schools,  on  a plan  which  bids  fair  to  be 
generally  and  extensively  useful.”  The  Commissioners  then  go  on  to  state  the  manner  in 
brtf0*1  ^urt^er  ^n*ended  to  apply  the  funds,  and  use  strong  expressions  of  their  appro- 

22852.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1810, 
approved  of  that  resolution  of  the  Governors ; but  the  idea  originated  with  the  board 
themselves.  It  was  not  suggested  to  them,  nor  recommended.  Your  registrar,  when 
examined  by  us  before,  fell  into  an  error  with  regard  to  that,  which  I was  not  able  to  cor- 
rect at  the  time.  lie  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  recommended  this 
allocation  of  these  large  funds.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  may  have  seemed  to  warrant 
it,  as  there  were  but  small  resources  then  available  in  the  way  of  primary  education.— 
Coupled  with  that  report,  the  Act.  of  1723  gave  us  the  power  of  establishing  those  English 
schools ; and  m accordance  with  it,  the  Governors  thought  they  could  not  exercise  a more 
prudent  distribution  of  a great  portion  of  the  funds.  This  opinion  was  much  strengthened 
by  the  report  ot  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1812. 

22853.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn  back  to  the  report  book  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  181 1-12,  you  will  find  set  forth  a general  view  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  ox  erecting  these  schools — Judge  Jackson  has  reminded  me,  that  we  have  from 
time  to  time  considered  we  had  a right  to  expend  a sufficiently  large  sum  on  our  grammar 
schools.  Ihe  state  of  this  country,  when  we  commenced  to  found  these  English  schools, 
particularly  required  schools  of  that  character.  It  was  witli  this  view  we  founded  these 
schools,  and  maintained  them  since.  We  were  much  strengthened  in  our  opinions  by  the  . 
report  I have  referred  to;  and  we  did  find  them  very  useful  to  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment oi  the  National  schools  has,  no  doubt,  very  much  changed  the  character  of 
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education  in  this  country ; but  still  we  maintain  our  English  schools,  and  think  that  they 
are  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  and  that  the  part  of  our  funds  which  is  applicable  to  these 
schools  could  not  be  better  disbursed.  We  may  be  wrong  in  that  opinion. 

22854.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  the  Commissioners  the  general 
results  of  the  statement  in  the  minute  book  I have  referred  to  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
this  statement  is  accurate  or  not;  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  laid  before  the  Governors, 
or  whether  they  carried  this  fully  out. 

22855.  It  is  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  registrar  of  the  time. — I suppose  this  was 
acted  on. 

22856.  It  states  the  expenditure  of  the  capital  on  the  erection  of  the  schools? — Yes;  it 
states  that  the  erection  of  sixty-two  English  schools,  at  £300  each,  to  be  £18,600  ; it  then 
goes  on  to  state  the  entire  number  of  schools  founded,  and  then  is  brought  out  the  sum  of 
£39,497,  as  recommended  by  the  committee;  and  at  that  time  our  funds  to  meet  that 
were  £40,420. 

22857.  After  the  expenditure  of  that  very  large  sum,  on  the  erection  of  English 
schools,  it  became  a question,  or  perhaps  it  should  have  been  a question  before  the  expen- 
diture took  place,  whether  the  annual  income  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance, 
in  a perfectly  efficient  state,  of  such  a large  number  of  schools.  The  total  number  of 
English  schools  at  present  in  existence  is  113. 

22858.  [Rev.  H.  Hamilton. — One  hundred  and  nineteen.] 

22859.  .One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  stated  to  be  in  existence,  and  six  promised.  The 
annual  income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  at  present  is,  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000  a-year. — It  is,  taking  the  portion  I think  we  can  expend  on  these 
schools. 

22860.  It  then  becomes  a question  whether  you  can  maintain  this  large  number  of 
schools  in  an  efficient  state  with  such  an  income.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  can  ? — I 
think  we  can.  We  do  not  profess  to  keep  them  all  in  complete  order.  We  require  the 
local  parties  to  expend  a portion.  For  instance,  if  an  estimate  is  sent  up  to  us,  the  com- 
mittee say,  they  will  engage  to  have  the  work  well  executed  for  £20,  and  that  they  will 
contribute,  say,  £10,  if  they  be  able  to  do  it  for  the  sum  specified.  It  may  be,  that  we  will 
send  £15.  In  some  cases  we  have  given  the  whole,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the  entire. 
We  think  it  is  better  to  call  on  the  managers  of  the  school  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
schools,  by  subscribing  a portion  of  the  funds.  That  the  whole  cost  of  the  schools  does 
not  fall  upon  us,  is  what  I mean  to  convey  to  the  Commissioners. 

22861.  You  subsidize  the  schools,  which  are  partially  supported  by  local  resources? — 
Just  so;  and  we  think  it  is  a sound  principle;  and  besides  we  are  able  to  do  a great  deal 
more,  by  taking  that  course,  than  we  otherwise  should  be. 

22862.  Then  do  you  allege  that  this  large  expenditure  of  capital  has  enabled  you  to 
erect  a large  number  of  English  schools,  whicli  are  necessary  in  the  country,  and  which 
you  are  able  to  maintain  in  an  efficient  state  by  this  arrangement? — That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Governors. 

22863.  And  you  justify  the  expenditure  of  that  very  large  sum  of  £39,000  partly,  by  the 
fact,  that  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  of-Education  of  1809-12,  and  partly,  by 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  there  being  a great  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
primary  instruction  in  the  country  ? — Just  so. 

22864.  Did  the  Governors  cease  to  erect  English  schools  after*  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  ? — Well,  I think  we  may  say  we  did.  In  the  first  place,  the  state  of  our 
funds  compelled  us  to  do  so  ; but  at  all  events,  in  maintaining  the  schools  we  have  built, 
we  think  we  are  doing  quite  sufficient.  I should  say  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  the  chief 
reason  for  our  building  the  English  schools ; and  we  were  much  fortified  in  this  view,  by 
what  you  have  just  alluded  to,  the  Commissioners’  Report. 

22865.  Have  the  Governors  been  able  to  maintain  all  the  English  schools  which  they 
have  erected  ? — Yes  ; we  have.  In  1847-48  we  certainly  were  not  able  to  do  it ; but  we 
have  now  revived,  and  we  are  laying  out  money  on  a great  number  of  our  schools;  and  the 
local  patrons  have  themselves  expended  a great  deal  on  our  schools. 

22866.  Are  those  schools,  which  are  under  local  patronage,  in  point  of  fact  your  schools, 
or  are  they  the  schools  of  the  local  patrons  ?— They  are  our  schools. 

22*67.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  management  of  them  : if  they  are  ill  managed,  are 
you  in  fault ; but  if  they  are  well  managed,  do  you  deserve  the  credit  of  it  ? — If  they  are  ill 
managed,  it  would  be  our  fault,  if  we  did  not  endeavour,  and  use  every  exertion  in  our 
power  to  have  them  well  managed.  It  is  greatly  owing,  and  must  at  all  times,  to  local 
management,  where  they  are  well  managed.  Our  inspector  regularly  reports  to  us,  and  to 
his  reports  we  pay  great  attention.  There  is  a sub  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  and  considering  these  reports,  and  making  orders  on  them.  There  is  not  a 
single  abstract  of  a report  which  the  inspector  brings  up  upon  these  schools,  that  is  not 
initialed  by  at  least  two,  and  generally  three,  of  the  sub-connnittee.  If  the  Commissioners 
have  not  seen  these  reports  we  can  send  sheets  of  them,  in  that  state. 

22868.  We  have  seen  some  of  them ; but  does  your  control  as  regards  the  discipline 
of  these  schools,  absolutely  and  completely  prevail  over  that  of  the  local  patrons  and 
managers? — Yes;  but  we  place  great  dependence  on  the  local  patrons;  because,  unless 
they  are  active,  we  cannot  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  efficient  schools  ; and  one 
of  our  chief  objects  is,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  schools,  by  throwing  part  of  the  x-espon- 
sibility,  and  receiving  part  of  the  means  of  conducting  the  management  of  the  schools  from 
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Dublin.  local  patronage ; particularly,  we  want  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  I 
The  Governors  of  the  suPPose  70VL  are  aware,  that  the  superintendent  is,  I may  say,  always  the  clergyman  of  the 
Schools  founded  by  parish. 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  22869.  The  greater  number  of  your  English  schools  was  established  in  1811,  1812,  and 
.Tolm  Barlow , Esq.  1813 ; and  after  1815  there  seems  to  have  been  a cessation  in  the  erection  of  English  schools; 

and  it  was  not  until  18=10  that  the  Governors  appear  again  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
desirable  to  erect  English  schools;  and  in  1840  and  1841,  and  part  of  1842,  they  seem 
to  have  erected  a very  large  number  of  English  schools.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  that  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Governors? — There  were  a few 
established  in  1823,  1832,  1837,  and  1838,  in  which  cases  portions  of  ground  were 
granted  ; but  in  the  interval  of  time  you  speak  of,  we  found  our  funds  in  such  a state  as  not 
to  enable  us  to  contribute  towards  building  an  additional  number  'of  schools,  and  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a proper  expenditure. 

22870.  At  all  events,  in  1S40  and  1841  the  same  reason  did  not  prevail  which  was 
alleged  before,  namely,  that  there  was  a great  want  of  resources  for  primary  education? — 
Not  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  schools  we  founded  were  of  quite  a different  character 
from  the  National  Schools. 

22871.  You  ceased  the- erection  of  English  schools  in  1842? — I do  not  believe  we  built 
any  since. 

22872.  There  is  a point  upon  which  the  Commissioners  desire  to  receive  information. 
Your  grants  to  English  schools  are  in  aid  of  local  contributions — do  you  know  whether 
the  grant  of  £39,000  appropriated  towards  the  purpose  of  building  this  large  number  of 
English  schools,  about  the  years  1811,  1 S 1 2,  and  1813,  was  met  by  local  grants  of  money 
to  any,  and  what  amount. — I think,  with  the  exception  of  the  grant  of  the  ground  attached 
to  the  schools,  the  amount  of  money  subscribed  was  very  small.  Here,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Derry,  our  expenditure  was  £979,  and  the  amount  of  private  and  other  subscrip- 
tions £325;  in  Newtownhamilton  our  expenditure  was  £450,  and  the  amount  subscribed 
£145  ; at  Dundalk  our  expenditure  £780,  and  the  amount  subscribed  was  £280  ; at  Ivilrea 
our  expenditure  was  £650,  and  the  amount  subscribed  £216;  at  Ballymoney  £300  grant, 
and  subscription  £100;  at  Roscrea  £600  grant,  amount  subscribed  £200  : at  Antrim  £600 
grant,  £200  subscribed;  at  Beltory  £480  granted,  £180  subscribed. 

22873.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  details,  but  the  fact,  as  appears  from  what 
you  have  read  is,  that  your  grant  of  £39,000  does  not  represent  the  whole  expenditure 
upon  these  schools  or  any  thing  near  it,  for  there  were  local  contributions  to  a very  large 
amount — Certainly,  and  contributions  of  land  which  I have  not  read  for  you. 

22874.  I should  wish  to  know  what  were  the  conditions  upon  which  these  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  you — was  the  land  granted  in  perpetuity  ? — A fee-farm  grant. 

22875.  According  to  the  passage  which  you  yourself  have  read  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1809-12,  arrangements  were  made  that  the  sites  should  be  granted  in 
perpetuity. — That  is  the  way  we  got  them. 

22876.  Is  that  absolutely  in  perpetuity  irrespective  of  the  continuance  of  the  school  ?— 
I think  not ; 1 think  as  long  as  the  school  is  in  existence,  the  land  and  house  are  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  the  school ; but  I am  not  sure,  that  if  the  school  is  given  up  that  the 
land  does  not  revert  to  the  grantor. 

22877-  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  law  agent  on  that  point;  but  in 
your  opinion  it  does  revert  in  all  cases? — If  the  school  is  discontinued,  that,  I think,  is  the  rule. 

22878.  You  must  of  necessity  have  had  cases  before  you  where  schools  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  in  these  cases  the  lands  reverted  to  the  original  grantors  or  their  representa- 
tives?— That  is  the  fact.  I have  just  before  me  the  case  of  the  Ratlunore  school  which 
was  discontinued  in  1851,  and  the  premises  reverted  to  Nicholas  Levinge,  Esq.,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  grantor. 

22879-  When  had  that  school  been  erected? — In  October,  1814. 

22880.  What  sum  of  money  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection? — £300;  and 
£107  was  given  by  the  proprietor,  and  two  acres  of  land. 

22881 . I intimated  a doubt  just  now,  whether  the  funds  of  the  Governors  are  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  so  large  a number  of  English  schools  in  a state  of  efficiency,  even 
aided  as  they  are  by  local  contributions.  To  maintain  a school  in  an  efficient  state,  you  must 
have  a good  master,  and  you  ought  to  give  him  a reasonable  salary ; you  should  also  have 
the  means  to  supply  it  adequately  with  school  requisites,  and  to  keep  it  in  a state  of  perfect 
repair.  Now,  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  masters,  I should  desire  to  know  what  means 
the  Governors  take  to  secure  it? — In  the  first  place,  on  their  appointment  we  receive  testi- 
monials of  their  fitness  ; we  have  the  master  examined  by  our  inspector,  or  in  his  absence  by 
a party  competent  to  do  so.  They  arc  inspected  regularly  by  our  inspector  at  least  once  a year 
— the  master  is  under  the  constant  control  of  the  superintendent,  who  isthe  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  who  is  bound  so  far  as  we  can  bind  him,  to  sign  the  reports  of  visits  or  inspec- 
tions of  our  inspector,  and  give  us  his  opinion  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  progress  made  by  the  children.  As  regards  the  question  which  you  have  put  as 
to  our  means,  I may  mention  to  you  that  we  have  felt  we  always  should  have  a reserve 
fund.  In  the  years  1847  and  1848,  when  the  state  of  our  finances  was  so  low,  that  we 
were  obliged,  as  I remember  mentioning  before,  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  a 
loan,  and  we  overdrew  our  account  to  the  amount  of  £ 1,000,  we  reluctantly  made  a reduc- 
tion in  the  salaries  of  our  teachers,  and  in  fact,  in  all  the  departments  of  our  establishment. 
We  got  over  that  time,  and  we  have  since  funded  a certain  portion  of  our  means,  in  order, 
that  if  unfortunately  any  such  pressure  should  come  on  us  again,  we  may  not  be  obliged 
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to  ask  assistance,  or  find  ourselves  not  able  to  give  assistance  to  our  masters,  and  in  fact, 
to  pay  their  salaries  without  any  diminution.  We  have  created  a fund  for  this  purpose; 
we  do  not  intend  to  make  it  very  large,  but  we  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it. 

22882.  In  the  maintenance  of  English  schools  your  first  outlay  is  the  masters’  salary. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  average  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  your  masters  of  English 
schools  is  rather  low. — Well,  it  is  lower  than  we  wish,  but  in  general  there  are  additions 
to  our  salaries,  not  only  from  local  contributions,  but  in  many  cases  our  schoolmasters  bold 
situations  as  parish  clerks,  at  £10  or  £12  a-year,  and  also  receive  the  small  payments  made 
by  the  pupils  attending  the  school.  We  would,  however,  be  glad  to  give  a little  more  to 
our  masters. 

22883.  Next,  as  to  the  training  of  the  masters.  I observe  that  a former  body  of  rules 
for  the  management  of  your  English  schools  contained  a provision  that  the  masters  recom- 
mended by  the  local  patrons  should  go  through  six  months’  training  in  some  training  school, 
and  that  the  expense  of  that  training  should  be  borne  partly  by  the  Governors,  and  partly  by 
the  local  patrons.  You  have  given  up  that  regulation,  and  you  now,  I believe,  receive  the 
masters  without  imposing  on  them  £he  obligation  of  undergoing  any  course  of  training?— 
We  generally  find  that  we  can  be  supplied  with  efficient  teachers  without  adopting  this 
plan.  There  is  a general  system  of  training  going  on  in  this  country  for  a great  many 
years,  and  a better  class  of  persons  is  now  applying  than  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
training. 

22884.  Is  there  any  such  system  of  training  schoolmasters  in  existence  in  this  country, 
as  can  furnish  you  with  a sufficient  number  of  trained  schoolmasters? — We  have  found  no 
difficulty,  but  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  of  a better  class.  The  Kildare- place  Society  trained 
a very  large  number,  and  now  the  Church  Education  Society  are  training. 

22885.  Still  the  total  number  of  trained  schoolmasters  is,  I am  afraid,  far  short  of  the 
wants  of  the  country. — I am  sure  it  is,  but  the  National  Board  are  training  a very  large 
number. 

22886.  You  mentioned  that  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  masters  of  these 
English  schools,  your  inspector  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Do  you  know  is  he  able,  in  his  inspections,  to  devote  sufficient  time 
to  ascertain  whether  the  masters  pursue  a good  system  of  instruction.  Does  he  direct 
the  masters  to  examine  and  teach  a class  in  his  presence  ? — I believe  that  he  generally 
examines  himself;  but  if  he  has  any  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  master,  I should  think 
that  he  insists  on  having  the  children  examined  by  the  master.  As  to  the  time  he  spends 
in  the  school,  I am  quite  sure  he  gives  sufficient,  or  if  he  has  not  sufficient  time  it  is  his  own 
fault,  and  he  ought  to  tell  the  Governors  so,  who  would  take  care  that  he  should  have 
time.  We  find,  and  we  hope  and  believe  he  does  give  a sufficient  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  schools;  but  I believe  the  fact  is,  he  always  examines  himself. 

22887.  In  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  schoolmaster,  he  tests  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars? — Yes. 

22888.  When  the  inspector  was  examined  on  a previous  occasion  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  stated  that  he  gave  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a-balf  to  the  ordinary  schools, 
but  that  where  the  schools  required  it  he  devoted  a greater  length  of  time.  He  also  stated 
that  he  did  not  examine  all  the  classes,  or  all  the  children ; that  he  took  a certain  number 
of  the  best  readers— those  pupils  who  were  returned  to  him  by  the  master,  as  being  the 
best  readers,  and  examined  them.  Do  you.  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
inspector  should  examine  every  class,  and  every  pupil  in  every  class? — Certainly  I do; 
and  I did  believe  that  that  was  the  practice.  As  to  his  testimony  before  the  Commissioners; 
I know  nothing;  I was  not  present,  and  have  notread  it.  I am  speaking  from  recollection, 
but  as  he  is  present,  I am  not  likely  to  misrepresent  him,  without  his  taking  the  pains  to 
correct  me.  In  his  presence,  I certainly  do  say,  that  I believe  he  examined  every  class  in 
every  school.  . . . ... 

22889.  I believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  within  the  time  that  lie  has 
available  for  the  purpose  ?— Then  more  time  should  be  given  to  him. 

22890.  Are  you  aware  when  the  inspection  of  your  English  schools  commenced  ? — No. 

22891.  [Hev.  II.  Hamilton — In  1829,  or  1830. 

22892.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  your  committee  book,  No.  3 ?— I have  the 
letter  of  the  newly  appointed  inspectors  before  me,  dated  2nd  January,  1830,  and  the 
resolutions  under  which  they  were  appointed  in  1829.] 

22893.  The  registrar  having  that  letter  before  him  will  be  able  to  correct  me  if  I mis- 
state its  purport.  The  newly-appointed  inspectors  of  the  schools  mention  there  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  address  a remonstrance  to  the  Governors, 
alleging  that  the  salary  is  inadequate.  They  represent,  that  to  inspect  the  number  of 
English  schools  which  was  then  about  the  same  that  it  is  at  present,  would  occupy, 
without  any  intermission,  over  six  months — that  is,  three  months  each ; for  the  inspection 
of  the  schools  was  then  intrusted  to  two  inspectors.  I now  desire  to  know,  whether  the 
Governors  changed  their  system,  and  appointed  a single  inspector  instead  of  having  two, 
from  motives  of  economy  ? — Well,  I think  it  was. 

22894.  Having  something  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  schools,  I can  hardly  believe  it 
would'  be  possible  for  an  inspector  to  inspect  a school  in  a satisfactory  manner,  without 
devoting  his  entire  day  to  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by _ each  individual 
scholar,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  master  as  a teacher.  He  should  make  inquiries  on  the 
spot  relative  to  the  teacher’s  character,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  know  ?— The  efficiency  of  the  teacher  might  be  ascertained  on  the  first  visit. 
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Dublin.  . 22895.  That  may  be  the  case,  provided  there  is  a good  deal  of  local  inspection,  or 

The  Governors  of  the  V1®lta!i10n  Persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
Schools  fouude'd hy  scllool;  ,bufc  J,  cann°t  believe  that  an  efficient  inspection  of  a school  can  be  conducted  in 

JEramus' Smith,  Esq.  two  or  three  hours. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.  22896.  [Rev.  II.  Hamilton. — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  put  a question  to  Mr. 

Hailow.  h>o  man  can  tell  better  than  Dr.  Graves,  how  long  it  would  take  to  conduct  an 
eXooo(i-tl°T1’  aU(l  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  put  a certain  number  of  questions.] 
228L.  i would  rather  confine  my  examination  at  present  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  any  infor- 
mation you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Commissioners,  you  can  communicate  it  through  him. — I 
understand  Dr.  Graves,  and  I should  say  in  no  case  are  two  or  three  hours  sufficient.  Some 
oi  our  schools  are  unfortunately  very  small,  and  do  not  take  as  much  of  the  inspector’s 
tune  as  it  they  were  more  numerously  attended ; but  for  myself  I would  sav,  not  having 
much  experience  in  this  matter,  that  every  class,  of  course,  should  be  examined  by  the 
inspector  that  a school  of  ordinary  numbers  could  not  be  inspected  in  two  or  three  hours. 
I would  say  before  our  inspector,  that  if  he  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  do  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  Governors  would  make  time  for  him  to  do  it. 

22898.  is  the  inspector  of  your  schools  in  any  way  aided  by  the  inspector  on  the  part 
or  Die  Church  Education  Society  ? — Some  of  our  schools  are  inspected  by  him.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society  visiting  our  schools ; so  that  he 
perfectly  understands  that  lie  is  not  to  lay  down  any  rules,  or  in  the  slightest  way  interfere 
with  our  regulations,  or  qualify  them  in  any  manner  whatever ; but  we  think  it  an  advantage 
to  nave  the  inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  visiting  our  schools,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  them. 

22899.  Do  you  receive  a copy  of  the  report  made  by  him?— None  whatever. 

22900.  Then  lie  does  not  visit  in  an  official  character,  and  under  your  sanction  ? — No. 
22901.  Does  his  inspection  dispense  with  the  inspection  of  the  school  by  your  own 
inspector,  at  the  next  regularly  recurring  period? — Never. 

22902.  One  of  your  masters  when  examined  before  the  Commissioners,  stated  that  he 
receiied  part  of  his  salary  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  he  also  said  he  was 
under  the  authority  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ? — That  has  never  reached  the  ears 
ot  the  Governors,  and  if  it  had,  it  would  not  have  been  allowed.  1 am  speaking  from 
recollection,  if  any  part  of  the  salary  was  paid  by  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  any 
direction  taken  from  their  inspector,  or  through  him,  the  Governors  would  decidedly 
object  to  it.  J 

22»0.5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  point,  the  fact  being  as  you  state,  there  is  no 
divided  authority  ? — Certainly  not. 

22904.  The  masters  of  your  schools  arc  not  under  the  authority  of  any  other  board  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

. 22905.  With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  another  point  remaining  to  be  noticed 
is  the  supply  of  school  requisites.  On  several  occasions  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  your  English  schools  are  not  adequately  supplied  with  books. — Upon  that  point, 

1 msh  to  say  that  the  Governors  are  most  anxious  that  they  should  be  adequately  sup- 
plied The  rule  of  the  board  is,  that  every  English  school  making  a proper  application 
lor  school  requisites,  the  number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  number  of  books 
required,  being  taken  into  consideration,  should  get  half,  upon  the  other  half  being 
supplied  from  local  sources.  We  have  frequently,  and  particularly  in  the  years  1847  and 
1848,  deviated  from  that  rule,  by  giving  the  entire  where  we  thought  they  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained ; but  our  general  rule  is,  to  give  one-half  the  school  requisites.  They  are 
given  on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  when  he  visits  the  school. 

22906.  Chairman.— The  master  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  at  Innishannon,  in  answer 
to  the  question— *•“  You  have  no  salary  except  what  you  receive  from  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board  . says,  “ No ; except  last  year  that  I received  a gratuity  from  the  Incorporated 
society  : is  that  contrary  to  your  rules  ? — I should  say  we  do  not  allow  our  masters  to 

receive  any  assistance. 

22907.  This  was  a gratuity — If  it  came  before  the  Governors  they  would  not  have  allowed 
it ; but  it  may  have  been  the  case. 

22903.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— With  regard  to  the  supply  of  requisites,  1 have  before  me 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Card,  superintendent  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School 
at  Longford.  There  it  appears  that  although  the  school  is  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  School  the 
school  requisites  are  supplied  by  the  Church  Education  Society;  and  the  witness  being 
asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners!  whether  they  were  adequately  supplied  or  not,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  says  as  to  quality  they  are  the  books  required  to  be  taught  by  the 
Church  Education  Society,  but  as  to  quantity,  they  are  not  adequately  supplied.— My 
answer  to  that  is,  that  we  never  were  applied  to  by  that  school  for  school  requisites, 
nor  has  it  been  reported  to  us  that  they  were  wanted ; I distinctly  state  both  of  those 
facts,  without  looking  to  any  minute  of  the  board.  There  was  no  report  made  to  us  that 
they  were  wanted ; and  if  they  had  been  applied  for,  they  would  have  had  them 

22909.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  cases  of  the  same  hind,  but  they  have 'occurred  • 
and  complaints  were  made  to  us  that  the  schools  were  not  adequately  supplied  with  requi- 
sites by  the  Governors?— I suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  our  registrar  writing  to 
that  gentleman  to  know  whether  he  ever  applied  to  the  Governors  for  school  requisites, 
and  if  he  did,  what  reply  he  got ; I wish  to  satisfy  you  that  no  application  has  over  been 
made  to  us. 
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22910.  The  school  at  Sligo  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  most  efficient  English  schools  under  Dublin. 
the  management  of  the  board  ? — It  is  a most  excellent  school.  _ Thc  Go~ors  ofthc 

229 11.  The  Commissioners  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation;  the  Schools  founded  by 
scholars  were  dismissed  on  the  occasion  that  we  visited  it,  owing  to  a misapprehension  on  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
the  part  of  the  master ; but  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  which  took  place  at  Sligo  John  Barlow,  Esq.  • 
into  the  affairs  of  the  school,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught  by  the  one 
master  amounted  to  close  upon  100 ; the  Governors  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  one  master 
is  sufficient  to  teach  a school  of  that  number? — I do  not  think  that  one  master  is  sufficient. 

As  I mentioned  a while  ago,  I never  visited  our  schools  except  by  accident ; but  it  so  hap- 
pened I visited  this  very  school  at  Sligo,  when  there  on  other  business  ; I was  accompanied 
by  the  rector  and  curate  of  the  parish;  I was  never  more  pleased  with  any  school  than 
with  the  Sligo  school ; the  master  did  not  know  I was  to  be  there,  or  if  he  did,  he  did  not 
know  who  I was ; I was  there  for  three  hours,  and  never  saw  boys  manifest  more  complete 
proficiency  in  the  various  matters  taught ; the  master  had  eighty  pupils  in  the  school  on 
the  day  I attended,  and  it  did  appear  to  me  that  he  could  not  himself  manage  the  school, 
but  he  said  he  had  excellent  monitors ; the  clergyman  who  was  with  me  said  the  master’s 
attention  was  indefatigable,  that  he  not  only  had  their  confidence,  but  that  in  every  respect 
he  was  a most  excellent  master.  On  my  return  to  town  I reported  to  the  Governors,  and 
the  Governors,  in  consequence  of  my  report,  sent  the  master  £10  ; the  Governors  also  on 
that  account  raised  his  salary. 

22912.  His  diligence  and  exertions  seem  to  be  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  one  master  to  teach  so  many  boys  ?— We  have  no  power  to  pay  an  assistant, 

22913.  Then,  generally,  I am  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Governors  that  they 
are  able,  with  their  present  resources,  to  keep  this  large  number  of  English  schools  in  a state 
of  perfect  efficiency  as  regards  inspection,  the  competency  of  the  master,  the  supply  of 
school  requisites,  and  whatever  is  generally  necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  an  English 

school  ? I think  so;  and  I may  say  in  confirmation  of  that,  I had  some  time  ago  an  estimate 

taken  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  I think  that  our  present  income  and  liabilities  to 
our  schoolmasters  would  leave  us  from  £500  to  £600  a-year;  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  something  more  than  we  have  been  doing  for  our  English  schools. 

• 22914.  To  maintain  the  English  schools  in  an  efficient  state,  you  must  devote  to  their 
maintenance  a sum  three  or  four  times  larger  than  that  which  you  devote  to  the  main- 
tenance of  your  grammar  schools? — Oh,  yes.  , 

22915.  But  Dr.  Cullinan  would  say,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  dispute  his  statement, 
that  the  claims  of  the  English  schools  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  grammar  schools?— 

The  opinion  of  the  Governors,  1 think,  is  that  we  are  doing  quite  as  much  good  in  our  English 
schools  as  we  are  in  our  grammar  schools. 

22916.  But  are  you  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your  charter?—!  do  not 
mean  to  say  we  should  not  give  more  to  our  grammar  schools,  but  I think  any  thing  more 
which  might  be  given  them,  will  not  put  them  in  a more  efficient  state  than  they  are,  in 
the  present  state  of  education.  . 

22917.  Are  they  the  most  efficient  classical  schools  in  Ireland  ! — JNo,  they  are  not. 

22918.  What  other  schools  are  more  efficient? — 1 think  the  Armagh  school  and  the 


Dungannon  school  are  more  efficient.  . ,, 

22919-  What  is  it  that  contributes  to  their  efficiency? — I do  not  wish  to  compare  the 
masters  of  our  establishment,  but  I do  not  think  they  are  sufficiently — - 

22920.  Are  means  adopted  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Royal  schools  which  you  do 
not  think  it  your  duty  to  take  in  the  case  of  your  grammar  schools  ?— We  could  not  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  endowments  of  the  Dungannon  and  Armagh  schools ; Armagh  has 
several  hundreds  a-year.  , . . . , , , • ,, 

22921  Might  not  the  efficiency  of  your  grammar  schools  be  increased  by  making  the 
exhibitions  in  connexion  with  them  operative  ; they  are  at  present,  it  must  be  admitted, 
almost  inoperative?— They  are  very  low,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  to  raise  them;  and 
if  -we  could  establish  that  right  which  you  have  mentioned  in  Trinity  College,  it  would 

also  be  a great  privilege  to  our  grammar  schools. 

22922.  When  the  value  of  an  exhibition  was  fixed  at  either  £8  or  £6,  m the  year  1 < 23, 
wliat  do  you  suppose  was  the  value  of  a scholarship  in  Trinity  College.— I cannot  answer 
that,  but  I think  I could  answer  you  in  another  way,  that  if  the  value  of  an  exhibi- 
tion was  £6  or  £8  in  1720,  that  perhaps  £20  or  £30  would  not  be  more  than  the  pro- 


^ 23923.  The  salaries  of  the  ordinary  scholars  of  Trinity  College  were  fixed  by  am  order, 
dated,  I think,  1721,  at  £2  10s.  a-year,  they  had  been  previously  £1  5s.;  and  another  class 
of  scholars,  who  had  been  previously  entitled  to  salaries  of  £3  a-year,  had  their  emolu- 
ments raised  to  £15  a-year;  but  the  salaries  of  the  ordinary  scholars  111  1721  were  only 
£2  10s.  a-year;  and  in  1723,  the  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  the  grammar  schools  under 
your  board,  were  raised  from  £6  to  £8  : these  amounts  indicate  the  stimulus  that  they  were 
intended  to  afford  to  education  in  the  grammar  schools  ; they  were  intended  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  competition;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  now  that  the  scholarships  m 
College  are  raised  to  £20  a-year,  the  exhibitions  cannot  produce  the  competitive  effect  that 
they  were  designed  to  produce  ? — I think  not.  , • ,, 

22924.  Then,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  design  of  the  founder,  as  expressed  in  the 
charter,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  those  exhibitions ; consolidated 
they  cannot  be,  because  the  number  of  them  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliamen  • es. 
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Dublin.  22925.  You  justified  the  establishment  of  English  schools,  by  reference  to  the  circum- 

The  Governors  of  the  st^nc°s  J^e  country,  because  about  the  year  1811  there  was  a great  want  of  primary 
Schools  founded  by  schools.  there  is  now  a very  great  want  of  a much  higher  class  of  schools  in  the  country 
Erasmus  Sm{th’  Es,‘-  The  creation  of  efficient  primary  schools,  has,  I believe-,  in  a great  measure  diminished  the 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  number  of  higher  schools  available  for  the  education  of  the  middle  class,  throughout  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  not  the  Governors  feel  warranted  in  increasing 
considerably  their  expenditure  upon  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
middle  class  to  obtain  that  kind  of  instruction  which  they  cannot  get  through  the  agency 
of  the  National  Board. — That  would  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  some  of 
our  English  schools,  because  if  we  kept  up  the  number  we  have  at  present,  along  with  the 
grammar  schools,  and  perhaps,  did  more  for  the  former  than  we  do  at  present,  it  is  plain  we 
could  not,  to  any  great  extent,  increase  the  expenditure  on  our  three  grammar  schools. 

22926.  I offer  no  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  efficiency 
ot  the  English  school  system.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  doing  the  greatest  amount 
of  good,  and  in  a perfectly  legal  way  dispensing  the  funds  under  the  present  arrangement? 

1 would  rather  increase,  if  1 could,  the  usefulness  of  our  English  schools. 

22927-  Although  you  must  admit  that  the  establishment  of  grammar  schools  is  the  primary 
object  indicated  by  the  charter,  which  makes  no  mention  of  English  schools? — 1 think  I 
should  do  more  for  the  grammar  schools,  than  at  present,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  give  up 
our  English  schools.  1 


. 22928.  The  Marquess  of  Kildare  has  referred  to  the  case  which  was  alluded  to  just  now  ; 
it  is  the  case  of  the  master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  at  Pallasgrecn.  I examined 
Mr.  Thomas  Murphy  with  reference  to  the  inspection,  and  visitation  of  his  school,  by  a 
clergyman,  and  I asked,*  “Do  you  receive  orders  from  him  (that  is,  orders  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scott,)  as  authorized  by  the  Governors  to  give  you  directions? — No;  my  school  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  rules  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  are  to  be  observed  in  the  school.  I asked, — Then  under  what  authority  are  you  ; 
are  you  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools?— Under  both.  It  seems  the  Church 
Education  Society  has  the  control  over  it,  as  the  school  was  received  into  connexion  with 
them ; their  inspector  comes  over  and  inspects  the  school.”  I ask,  Is  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools? — It  is. 

22929.  Does  the  Church  Education  Society  contribute  funds  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

22930.  Neither  to  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  nor  to  the  purchase  of  school  requisites  ? 
—I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  contributed  any  thing  to  the  school  requisites  or  not. 
L do  not  think  they  have.  But  he  states  that  he  receives  no  salary  or  gratuity  from  the 
Church  Education  Society.— Pallasgreen  is  a school,  above  all  others,  which  we  would  not, 
on  any  account,  allow  to  be  interfered  with  ; it  is  principally  attended  by  our  own  tenantry' 
and  all  I can  say  is,  it  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  until  that 
examination  took  place.— Pallasgreen  school  has  been  ours  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we 
have  done  more  for  it  than  for  any  of  our  schools.  Early  in  the  year  1854  we  had  a new 
agent,  Mr.  Kearney,  appointed,  and  there  was  an  order  made  by  the  Governors  that  lie 
Lai  eveiT  arfention  to  that  school,  that  he  should  give  clothing  to  the  deserving 
children  of  our  tenantry  attending  that  school,  and  that  premiums  should  be  given  to  them 
which  were  not  given  to  the  other  children.  The  entire  of  the  master’s  salary  is  paid  by  us ; 
we  raised,  and  we  authorized  our  agent  to  improve  the  house  and  premises,  so  that  they 
should  have  a creditable  appearance,  because  they  were  on  our  property.  I will  read  a 
minute  of  the  standing  committee  dated  14th  December,  1853  “ The  meeting  having 

considered  the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  with  regard  to  the  English  school^ 
Oi^ered— That  pecuniary  premiums  be  given  to  such  of  the  children  as  attend  regularly! 

* And  it  was  further  ordered — That  this  plan  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Kearney  with 
the  Governors  request  that  he  will  suggest  in  what  manner  the  Governors  might  particu- 
larly encourage  the  masters  and  children  of  the  schools  at  Pallasgreen  and  Tipperary,  on 
their  estates,  the  Governors  being  willing  to  contribute  a small  portion  of  their  fund’s  to 
do  this;  and  also,  requesting  that  Mr.  Kearney  and  his  family  will  continue  to  visit  the 
Pallasgreen  school.”  Then  follows  the  minute  of  the  standing  committee  of  11th 
January,  1854  : “ Read  letters  from  Mr.  Kearney,  as  requested  at  last  meeting,  conveying 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  the  schools  at  Pallasgreen  and 
Tipperary:  Ordered  That  an  additional  salary  of  £5  be  given  to  each  of  the 'masters  of 
these  schools,  and  that  the  Governors  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Kearney’s  family 
£20  per  annum,  for  the  present,  to  be  expended  in  suitable  clothing  for  the  deserving 
children  resident  on  their  estates,  and  regularly  attending  these  schools;  and  the 
Governors  further  request  Mr.  Kearney  to  have  both  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  land 
attached  to  them,  put  into  order,  so  that  their  appearance  may  be  neat  and  creditable  and 
Mr.  Kearney  be  informed  that  some  of  the  Governors  hope  to  visit  these  schools  next 
summer.”  I have  also  m my  hand  an  account  of  the  money  expended,  which  is  equal  to 
treble  the  money  expended  on  other  parish  schools.  It  is  a great  error  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  school  is  under  the  Church  Education  Society 

22931  I have  in  my  hand  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ire- 
land, dated  1843,  and  in  it  I find,  that  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  Templomore  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  At  the  same  time  I am  told  that  it  is 
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contrary  to  your  rules  to  place  schools  in  connexion  with  other  societies  ? — It  is  contrary 
to  our  rules  to  allow  any  interference  with  our  schools,  or  to  allow  them  to  establish  rules 
or  regulations  for  their  management ; but  if  the  Church  Education  Society’s  inspector  visits 
our  schools,  and  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  our  rules  and  regulations,  wo  do  not 
only  tolerate  it,  but  we  are  glad  of  it.  _ _ 

22932.  I will  now  pass  to  the  other  points  noticed  by  Dr.  Cullinan.  He  is  asked  in  what 
respect  have  the  Governors  infringed  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  replied,*  “They  do  not 
clothe  the  boys,  nor  put  them  out  as  apprentices,  nor  exercise  any  control  over  the  masters,” 
aud  that  the  schools  aro  not  directed  and  visited  by  the  Governors.  You  have  already 
admitted  that  the  grammar  schools  are  not  visited  by  the  Governors,  though  it  is  directed 
by  the  charter ; and  as  regards  the  clothing  of  the  boys,  and  putting  them  out  as  appren- 
tices, are  any  of  the  boys  now  in  the  grammar  schools,  or  in  any  of  your  schools,  clothed  ? 
— They  are  not. 

22:)33.  Arc  any  of  the  boys. now  put  out  as  apprentices? — Not  any. 

22934.  Except  such  as  aro  educated  in  connexion  with  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  — Yes ; 
that  is  the  distinction.  . 

22935.  But  the  boys  in  your  own  schools  are  not  put  out  as  apprentices  ! — No. 

22936-  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  done  to  a very  great  extent,  in  former  times?— Yes. 

22937.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  practice? — I am  not  aware  of 
what  was  the  cause. 

22938.  Do  you  think  it  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boys  educated  in  the  schools 
being  of  a different  class? — Perhaps  it  did,  but  I cannot  say.  The  practice  was  discon- 
tinued long  before  I joined  the  board,  and  1 have  never  heard  the  question  discussed. 

22939-  But  you  have  noticed  that  provision  was  made  for  the  clothing  and  apprenticing 
0f  the  boys,  and  even  a clause  as  to  their  being  apprenticed  to  Protestant  masters  ? — I did. 

22940.  I find  in  looking  over  your  records  that  it  was  usual  to  call  on  the  masters  of  the 
o-rammar  schools  to  make  annual  returns  of  the  boys  who  were  proper  objects  to  put  out 
as  apprentices  from  their  schools? — It  must  be  a great  while  ago. 

22941.  Yes;  but  it  indicated  the  views  of  the  Governors  at  the  time? — Certainty. 

22942!  And  at  the  same  time  that  pupils  educated  in  the  grammar  schools  were  sent 
out  as  apprentices,  other  pupils  in  the  same  grammar  schools,  persons  of  good  family  and 
ample  means,  went  into  the  university,  or  into  the  army.  _ Here  is  a list  of  boys  educated, 
in  a particular  year,  in  the  grammar  schools,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  some  went  into  the 
army,  others  to  college,  and  others  went  out  as  apprentices.  A very  considerable  number, 
at  that  time,  went  out  as  apprentices;  as  many  as  twelve  in  one  year,  from  one  school'.— 

22943.  These  facts  bear  upon  the  question,  as  to  the  class  of  persons  whom  these  schools 
were  intended  to  benefit? — They  do.  1 . . 

22944.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  propose  to  adjourn  now',  and  resume  tins 
examination  to-morrow  morning. 
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DpBLm-  Dublin,  May  15,  1856. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

TSchZtfounde°{bye  ^ G°VERN0RS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOUNDED  BY  ERASMUS  SMITH,  EsQ.— (continued). 

'Era!^contoued.JSs!?  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.  22945.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — One  of  the  charges  brought  by  Dr.  Cullinan,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners,  at  Ennis,*  was,  that  the  Governors  and  master  at  Ennis  opposed 
some  obstruction  to  education  in  that  place.  In  his  statement  he  refers  to  the  instruction 
given  by  the  French  master,  and,  I believe,  that  his  statement  was  not  in  any  respect 
contradicted  by  Dr.  King.  We  only  ask  now,  whether  you  have  any  explanation  to 
offer  with  regard  to  that  matter,  or  any  corrections  to  make  upon  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Cullinan  and  Dr.  King?— I think  that  the  Governors  had  a letter  from  Dr.  Cullinan,  com- 
plaining that  the  French  master  was  not  allowed  to  give  instruction  in  the  town  of  Ennis. 

22946.  To  boys? — To  boys.  I think  his  complaint  referred  generally  to  boys  and 
girls— at  all  events  it  included  boys.  We  referred  that  letter  to  Dr.  King ; and  Dr.  King 
showed  us,  so  far  as  our  judgment  went,-  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  him.  Dr! 
King  had  this  master  employed  for  his  own  purposes;  and,  I believe,  the  impression  on 
Dr.  King  s mind  was,  that  it  would  interfere  with  his  school  if  he  was  allowed  to  give 
private  tuition  in  the  town.  However,  the  Governors  thought  that  that  was  a matter  for 
Dr.  King,  and  not  for  them  to  arrange,  and  we  left  it  with  him. 

22947.  Is  not  the  question,  however,  with  regard  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  instruction  in  French  most  closely  connected  with  another, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  charges  for  day  scholars  in  the  school.  If  the  charges 
for  day  scholars  were  moderate,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons  in  the  town  of  Ennis 
would  be  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  a school  where  they  might  receive  instruction  in 
French,  and  instruction  of  other  kinds  besides?— I think  that  the  charge  ought  to  be 
als  moderate  as  the  schoolmaster  would  consider  to  afford  a fair  remuneration  for  his  time 
and  talents.  I think  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  very  moderate  certainly. 

22948.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  not  such  power  to  interfere  with  the  masters  of 
the  grammar  schools  as  to  enable  you  to  modify  their  charges  for  the  reception  of  pupils  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  but  the  Governors  could  do  so. 

22949-  But  have  you  done  so  ? — I think  we  remonstrated  where  we  thought  them  too 
high. 

22950.  I think  you  interfered  in  the  case  of  the  Tipperary  School?— We  did;  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  conceive  we  have  the  power  of  interference  where  we 
consider  it  desirable. 

• 2?e^’  schools  are  so  much  your  schools  that  you  consider  yourselves  entitled  to 
interfere  with  the  masters  as  regards  their  scale  of  charges  ?— Certainly ; wq  consider 
these  schools  under  our  control ; and  if  there  is  mismanagement,  I think,  to  a certain 
extent,  we  are  answerable.  The  French  master  was  brought  to  Ennis  by  Dr.  King,  at  his 
own  cost,  as  was  the  case  in  Drogheda.  I think  we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
justified,  in  interfering  in  this  case.  And  again  it  might  be  fairly  said,  if  the  master 
allowed  the  French  teacher  to  do  extra  work,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  would 
give  that  time  and  attention  to  his  pupils  which  they  had  a right  to  expect.  I am  sure  if 
such  ajrepresentation  was  made  to  us  we  would  not  have  interfered. 

■n  2 r?5iv  °n- tbe  wh.ole»  h°wever,  the  matter  comes  to  this,  that  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Cullman  is  not  disputed  ? — Oh,  no ; the  act  was  Dr.  King’s,  and  the  step  he  took  was 
one  which  he  was  justified  in  taking. 

22953.  You  mean  to  say  you  were  applied  to  formally,  and  you  directed  your  registrar 
to  state  that  you  would  not  directly  hear  the  complaint,  and  if  called  on  you  would  not 
interfere  with  Dr.  King? — That  is  precisely  what  took  place. 

22954.  I will  now  pass  to  the  next  point  noticed  by  Dr.  Cullman.}  He  stated  he  would 
make  a statement  with  regard  to  some  alleged  property  the  Governors  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, said  to  be  lost  ? — Perhaps  I could  shorten  this  portion  of  the  examination  by 
stating,  that  this  is  a subject  more  for  our  solicitor  than  for  me.  He  knows  a great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I do ; for  when  this  took  place  1 was  not  on  the  board,  and  am  per- 
1»norant  °f  whole  matter ; but  if  any  one  can  give  you  direct  information,  it  is 
Mr.  Fetherstone. 

22955.  The  question  Res  over  for  further  consideration,  and  we  will  examine  the  law 
agent  m respect  to  it? — I recollect  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Fetherstone  will  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners on  that  point. 

22956.  The  sixth  point  noticed  by  Dr.  Cullinan  is  a pension  said  to  be  paid  by  the 
Governors  to  a certain  gentleman.  With  reference  to  that  Dr.  Cullinan  stated,}  that  “Dr. 
King  has  given  you  as  much  information  on  that  subject  as  I can  give ; but  there  is  more 
to  be  inquired  into  about  it.  The  reason  I mention  the  matter  is,  that  the  return  by  the 
Governors  to  Parliament  is  not  full  and  satisfactory.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
that  return  there  were  any  pensions.  They  purport  to  give  a return  of  expenditure,  and 
make.no  mention  of  pensions.”  This  question  relative  to  pensions  was  fully  gone  into  yes- 
terday, and  I see  no  occasion  to  re-open  it  at  present.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Governors  that 
* Evidence,  4063.  t Evidence,  4068.  J Evidence,  498P. 
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they  have  occasionally  given  retiring  allowances,  but  that  they  have  not  laid  down  any  Dublin. 
regular  system  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  retiring  allowances  to  their  schoolmasters,  T/e  Go~rs  oft]e 
whether  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  or  of  the  English  schools ; and  that  they  enter-  Schools  founded  by 
tain  a doubt  as  to  whether  they  have  power  to  grant  pensions? — I have  declined  to  say  Erasmus' Smith,  Esq. 
that  we  have  not  the  power.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  recently  by  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
Dr.  King  himself  asking  a pension ; and  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Governors  they 
considered  it  a good  deal,  and,  certainly,  their  opinion  was  that  they  had  not  power  to  pension. 

22957-  The  seventh  point  to  which  Dr.  Cullinan  directed  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  already  incidentally  noticed.  He  referred  to  the  exhibitions  provided 
for  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  and  stated  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  consolidated 
by  beiilg  lessened  in  numbers  and  increased  in  value.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  consolidate  them,  because  the  number  of  them  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  Governors  seemed  to  intimate  their  opinion  that  they  might  advantageously  be 
increased,  if  they  are  designed  to  produce  those  results  which  were  contemplated  at  the 
time  of  their  institution  ? — That  is  the  opinion  they  expressed. 

22958.  The  next  point  urged  by  Dr.  Cullinan  was  that  he  did  not  consider  the  educa- 
tiop  given  at  the  endowed  school  at  Ennis  had  produced  satisfactory  results.  With 
reference  to  this  Dr.  Cullinan  stated  at  the  time — *“  1 think  I will  withdraw  that  statement ; 
it  was  partly  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  exhibitions  which  1 thought  we  were  entitled 
to  were  not  given  to  us;  and  again,  we  certainly  do  not  appear  to  such  advantage  in  com- 
peting with  our  neighbours,  as,  1 think,  we  ought.  However,  when  I state  that,  1 would  be 
sorry  to  have  it  supposed  I meant  to  impute  any  thing  to  Dr.  King ; on  the  contrary,  he  is 
most  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; but  I do  think  it  is  partly  attri- 
butable to  his  not  having  efficient  and  first-class  assistants.  I do  not  think  he  has  sufficient 
in  quality  or  quantity.  I mention  the  fact  as  beyond  controversy ; though  Dr.  King  thinks 
his  school  has  produced  very  efficient  results,  I think  it  has  not  produced  such  results  as 
it  ought  to  produce.  I attribute  that  not  to  any  deficiency  on  his  part,  or  want  of  zeal, 
or  scruple  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  the  want  of  such  efficient  assistants  as  would 
enable  us  to  compete  with  more  favoured  localities.  I think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  assistants  are  paid.  I should  make  this 
observation  that  Dr.  King’s  principal  assistant  is  overworked ; he  is  obliged  to  discharge 
onerous  duties  in  the  evenings,  teaching— teaching  the  boarders,  and  he  is  occupied  all  day; 
he  should  get  a larger  amount  of  compensation  than  he  probably  receives  for  such  services ; 
and  he  should  be  a better  class-man  than  Dr.  King  is  able  to  provide  for  the  allowance.  I 
do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  gentleman  who  is  assistant ; but  I think  better  might  be 
found.”  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  on  this  head? — The  subject  of  our  schools 
generally  was  partly  considered  by  the  Governors.  They  certainly  have  fallen  off,  we 
think,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  a great  many  causes;  and  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr. 

Cullinan  is  not  exactly  the  correct  one.  The  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  as  I stated 
yesterday,  has  greatly  changed.  There  are  facilities  now  for  going  all  over  the  kingdom 
that  there  were  not  in  old  times.  Then  as  to  the  schools,  up  to  the  year  1847  or  1848 
(the  famine  year),  we  had  very  large  schools.  The  schools  were  then  much  broken  up, 
and* they  have  never  recovered;  and  I know  that  all  over  the  country  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  in  the  schools  are  greatly  diminished,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  make  them  efficient — that  is,  with  every  desire  to  keep  up  our  number  if 
we  can.  . . , , 

22959.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  very  fully  into  the  matter,  as  it  has  been 
inquired  into  at  considerable  length  yesterday;  but  I would  put  it  generally  to  the 
Governors  whether  they  do  not  think  it  possible,  if  they  did  for  their  grammar  schools 
what  has  been  done  for  the  other  grammar  schools  which  are  now  in  a flourishing  state, 
results  of  the  same  kind  might  not  be  reasonably  anticipated  ?—  If  we  thought  that,  we 
would  give  them  more  assistance ; but  then  to  the  master  of  the  Ennis  school  we  give  ±276 
a-year  for  himself  and  his  assistants.  He  has  also  a house  and  other  advantages,  which 
I stated  yesterday ; but  notwithstanding  what  we  have  done  for  the  grammar  schools, 
more,  probably,  might  be  done ; but  our  strong  opinion  is,  that  the  English  schools  are 
particularly  useful  to  the  country. 

22960.  The  efficiency  of  your  grammar  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  expenditure  on 
them',  are  matters  most 'intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  your  English  schools  ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  question  which  was  asked  with  regard  to  that  subject 
yesterday.  In  connexion  with  the  head  just  noticed— namely,  the  results  produced  by  the 
education  given  at  the  endowed  school  at  Ennis— Dr.  Cullman  next  noticed  the  manner  ot 
paying  and  engaging  assistant  masters.  We  have  already  inquired  into  that;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I wish  to  get  some  information  before  we  pass  to  the  next 
head.  • Generally  speaking,  there  is  an  usher  provided  by  the  Governors,  in  conformity 
with  the  charter : is  that  usher  appointed  by  the  Governors  ?— He  is  recommended  to  us 
by  the  master,  and  must  be  appointed  by  the  Governors.  His  appointment  must  be  direct 
from  the  Governors ; but  we  always  facilitate  the  master  as  to  his  assistant.  I have  no 
recollection  of  our  board  ever  having  appointed  an  assistant  without  a direct  communica- 
tion with  the  master,  and  without  the  approval  of  the  master.  That  is  always  the  case. 

22961.  The  usher  in  Drogheda  appears  to  have  held  a higher  position  than  the  other 
ushers  ? Yes ; he  is  called  the  second  master  in  the  Drogheda  school,  and  he  has  exclu- 
sively a house  for  his  own  residence.  . , , . 

22962.  And  have  not  the  second  masters  of  Drogheda  been  occasionally  promoted  to 

* Evidence,  4081.  o t»  o 
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Bl-umn.  masterships  in  the  grammar  schools? — Mr.  Hallow  ell  was  promoted;  and  Dr.  Kin",  1 
The.  Governors  o f the  remem^er,  was  second  usher  in  Drogheda. 

Schooh founded  hj  22963.  That  is  connected  with  the  point  to  which  I think  attention  ought  to  be 

Emwiiws-  Smith,  E'*q.  directed — namely,  the  establishment  of  some  system  of  promotion  among  your  masters 

Jolm Barlow,  T3*q.  no  such  system  has  been  laid  down? — No  regular  system  ; but  whenever  we  are  able  to 
promote  one  of  our  second  masters  we  have  done  so ; and  that  is  proved  by  the  appointment 
to  Galway  of  Mr.  Hallowell,  who  was  usher  jn  Drogheda  school.  Dr.  King  was  himself 
second  master  of  Drogheda. 

22964.  What  steps  are  taken  to  fill  a situation  in  the  grammar  schools  when  it  becomes 
vacant? — We  always  advertise. 

22965.  Some  witnesses  before  the  Commissioners  have  proposed  that  these  masterships 
should  be  open  to  competition.  Has  that  question  ever  been  considered  by  the  Gover- 
nors ? — It  has  not. 

22966.  There  are  qualities  besides  the  mere  power  of  standing  an  examination,  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a master  ? — A great  many. 

22967-  Have  you  laid  down  any  regulation  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  masters 
in  the  English  schools? — We  have  not.  There  is  very  little  change  in  the  masterships  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove  the  masters  of  the  English  schools. 

22968.  It  is  part  of  the  school  system  in  other  countries,  ami  is  found  to  produce  the 
best  results? — Our  masters  have  very  small  salaries;  but  they  hold  other  situations,  as 
parish  clerks.  We  do  not  think  we  ought  to  interfere  with  that;  but  I do  not  mean  to 
say  it  would  not  be  useful ; but  we  have  not  practised  it.  Masters  have  been  changed, 
but  more  at  their  own  desire  than  at  the  desire  of  the  Governors. 

22969.  The  assistant  masters  are  paid  directly  by  the  Governors,  and  not  through  the 
hands  of  the  head  masters  ? — Directly,  because  I am  perfectly  aware  of  having  passed  the 
receipts  over  and  over  again. 

22970.  The  head  master  of  the  school  would  not  have  the  power  of  making  any  deduc- 
tions from  the  stipends  allowed  to  the  assistant  masters  ? — None  whatever. 

22971.  I mean  out  of  the  salaries  provided  by  the  Governors? — Certainly  not. 

22972.  Have  the  head  masters  absolute  power  to  discharge  the  assistant  masters? I 

should  say  virtually  they  have,  but  they  must  always  report  the  fact  to  the  Governors,  and 
if  the  Governors  thought  there  was  not  cause,  they  would  make  inquiries ; but  virtually 
they  have  the  power. 

22973.  Dr.  Cullinan  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  the  prizes  given  by  the  Primate what 

are  these  prizes,  and  what  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  distribution  of  them  ? I really 

know  nothing  about  them. 

22974.  Dr.  Cullinan  says ,*  “ I see  by  prospectus  of  the  Drogheda  school,  the  master 
states,  ‘ the  Primate  gives  some  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  all  the  grammar 
schools.’  ” — I never  heard  of  them. 

22975.  Dr.  Cullinan  also  suggests  the  propriety  of  admitting  free  pupils  on  the  founda- 
tion by  concursus,  and  of  giving  a greater  encouragement  to  this  class.  It  appears  that 
the  founder  contemplated  the  admission  into  each  of  the  grammar  schools  of  twenty  pupils. 
If  there  are  not  twenty  free  pupils  in  each  school,  is  it  because  of  there  not  being  twenty 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  desirous  to  obtain  such  a privilege ; or  because  the  Gover- 
nors do  not  take  proper  steps  to  see  that  the  privilege  is  enforced : has  there  ever  been  in 
any  of  the  grammar  schools  the  full  number  of  twenty  ?— I am  not  aware  that  there  was. 
At  Ennis  there  were  a great  many  at  one  time.  Seventeen  is  the  greatest  number  we  have 
had,  and  that  is  the  number  now  in  Galway ; but  I am  not  aware  that  the  number  reached 
the  full  extent. 

22976.  Now,  does  it  not  strike  the  Governors,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
foundation  scholars  is  in  some  respects  a reflection  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  If 
the  schools  are  in  an  efficient  state,  will  not  the  education  in  them  be  so  valuable  that 
parents  in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  not  afford  to  procure  a first-rate  education  for 
their  boys,  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  their  admission  on  these  terms? — There  are 
some  circumstances  which,  I think,  tend  to  hinder  some  parents  sending  their  children  to 
our  schools,  but  I do  not  know  how  far  they  operate ; but  I am  aware  there  are  in  our 
schools  certain  restrictions  which  are  not  in  others;  and,  perhaps,  that  fact  may  operate 
against  them.  I am,  however,  surprised  there  are  not  more  persons  taking  advantage  of  them. 
k 22977.  The  circumstances  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  operating  to  hinder 
applications  for  admission,  have  either  been  supposed  interference  with  religious  instruction, 
or  the  reproach  arising  from  the  fact  thatthese  foundation  scholarships  were  eleemosynary.— 
No  doubt  there  is  that  feeling  in  existence  to  a certain  extent.  I stated  yesterday  that  the 
Governors  are  desirous  to  have  as  many  free  pupils  in  their  schools  as  they  can’ provided 
that  our  rules  are  observed.  We  have  taken  pains  to  accomplish  this  object  by  putting 
advertisements  in  the  papers.  We  have  required  that  there  shall  bo  reference  to  ourselves, 
and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  master,  in  order  that,  at  all  events,  we  shall  know" 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  refused,  if  refused. 

22978.  Notice  was  taken,  yesterday,  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Governors,  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  to  impart  religious  instruction 
to  all  pupils,  whether  boarders  or  day-scholars ; and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Governors 
were  of  opinion  that  whatever  had  been  the  practice,  the  principle  of  the  school  was,  that 
religious  instruction  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  given  by  the  master  to  all  the 
pupils  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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22979.  Now  if  it  was  generally  announced  that  that  was  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  Dublin. 
admission  of  pupils  of  all  kinds,  paying  as  well  as  free  pupils,  the  essentially  Protestant  Thg  Cr~wriiofl1l 
character  of  the  instruction  would  operate  as  a reason  why  Roman  Catholic  parents  would  School*  founder!  by 
not  seek  admission  for  their  children.  ? — I am  afraid  so.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq 

22980.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  certain,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  masters  of  the  John  Barlowy  Esq. 
grammar  schools  have  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils? — I am  afraid  so;  but  I should  say,  whatever  our  impressions  may  be,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  founder  is  carried  fully  into  effect;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  his  will  was.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  a Governor  either  to  see  that  the 
rules  laid  down  by  him  are  conformed  to,  or  if  he  does  not  approve  of  them  to  resign  his 
seat  at  the  board. 

22981.  Do  you  think  it  impossible,  under  the  regulations,  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  as  might  enable  Roman  Catholic  pupils  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  schools?— If  you  mean  that  we  should  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  1 think  it  is  impossible  we  could  make  such  provisions.  I find  it 
expressly  stated  in  the  charter,  that  the  Church  Catechism  is  to  be  taught  by  the  master  to 
every  child  attending  the  school. 

22982.  Archbishop  Ussher’s  catechism  ; but  that  rule  has  become  obsolete.  The  other 
cause  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  operating  to  hinder  applications  for  free  admis- 
sion, was  the  feeling  that  the  pupils  were  the  object  of  reproach,  as  receiving  eleemosynary 
assistance.  How  can  that  be  diminished  ? — As  to  that,  I hope  that  it  would  not  operate  to  the 
extent  supposed,  but  even  if  it  did  I think  the  Governors  could  find  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  that  feeling.  There  might  be  some  small  payment,  a guinea,  or  something 
trifling — which  no  one  almost  but  could  pay — if  they  were  unwilling  that  a charitable 
education  should  be  received  by  their  children.  The  Governors  would  endeavour  to  do 
away  with  this  feeling  in  every  way  they  could. 

22983.  Would  not  Dr.  Cullinan’s  proposition  for  admitting  free  pupils  on  the  foundation 
by  competition  have  the  desired  effect? — I do  not  think  we  have  the  power  to  make  that 
distinction.  I do  not  think  that  the  Governors,  if  they  are  otherwise  satisfied  that  a child 
ought  to  be  admitted,  when  we  had  not  come  up  to  our  full  numbers,  could  under  the 
present  rules  make  that  distinction. 

22984.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  applications  exceeded  the  number  of 
admissions  such  a principle  as  that  might  be  applied  with  advantage  ? — Certainly ; but  I 
am  afraid  at  present  I do  not  see  any  prospect  of  exceeding  our  numbers  ; but  if  we  do, 

I should  hope  that  the  Governors  would  make  such  arrangements  with  the  master,  that 
every  child  seeking  the  advantage  of  our  schools  should  be  admitted.  We  could  do  that 
by  increasing  the  salaries,  and  in  other  ways ; for  I would  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  any 
child  should  be  kept  out  of  our  schools,  because  we  had  our  full  number. 

22985.  Are  you  aware  that  the  position  of  sizars  in  Trinity  College  has  been  very  much 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  their  admission.  They  were 
originally  appointed;  but  from  the  time  that  sizarships  were  granted  to  successful  candidates 
at  a competitive  examination,  the  place  of  a sizar  became  an  honourable  one? — No  doubt  of  it. 

22986.  Could  anything  be  done  in  the  grammar  schools,  even  at  present,  to  conceal  the 
fact,  that  foundation  pupils  were  educated  gratuitously? — Well,  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
the  province  of  the  Governors  to  do  so.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  founder  to  require  the  master  to  do  so,  but  I would  not  have  the  slightest  objection 
that  some  small  payment  should  be  made  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  that  parents 
entertain  to  sending  their  children.  That  is  my  view  ; but  I would  prefer,  certainly,  that 
the  rules  of  the  Governors  should  be  properly  earned  out. 

22987.  In  the  Royal  schools  free  pupils  are  admitted,  and  the  masters  take  pains  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  every  person,  with  the  exception  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
in  Clare-street,  or  the  parents  of  the  children? — I think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  give 
any  publicity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  circumstance  that  one  boy  was  a free  pupil  and 
another  was  not.  That  fact  should  be  kept  out  of  view  as  far  as  possible,  and  1 should 
hope  that  this  is  the  case  in  our  schools. 

22988.  Chairman.  — I wish  to  ask,  have  the  Governors  considered  the  expediency  of 
selecting  free  pupils  from  their  English  schools,  by  examination,  with  the  view  of  placing 
them  in  the  grammar  schools  ? — Whore  the  English  schools  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and  if  a child  exhibited  considerable  talent,  I can  see  no  objection  to  that 
course ; on  the  contrary,  1 think  the  suggestion  a very  good  one.  Our  inclination  would 
be  to  bring  forward  a deserving  child  in  every  way  we  could.  I do  not  exactly  know  how 
far  the  schools  would  allow  of  that  practice,  but  1 am  sure  the  Governors  would  endeavour 
to  meet  your  view.  _ 

22989.  A similar  course  is  pursued  by  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — I was  not  aware,  of 
that,  but  I think  the  plan  a very  good  one ; it  could  not  be  done  to  a very  great  extent. 

Perhaps  Dr.  King  would  receive  them. 

22990.  My  view  was,  that  the  Governors  should  pay  for  the  board  of  the  pupil . — I quite 
comprehend  your  lordship’s  meaning,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
because  it  would  require  for  each  boy  forty  guineas  a-year ; but  if  your  lordship  contem- 
plated that  they  should  be  taken  as  day-pupils,  I do  not  see  any  difficulty. 

22991.  I meant  as  boarders  ; but  even  as  to  day-pupils,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  grammar  schools.  , 

22992.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — After  making  his  statement  and  suggestions,  Dr.  Cullman  stated 
his  views  as  to  the  reforms  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  endowed 
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Dublin.  schools  generally.  I have  now  noticed  all  the  leading  points  brought  under  the  notice 
The  Governors  of  the  -T®  Commissioners,  by  Dr.  Cullinan  at  Ennis;  and  if  the  Governors  who  have  had  this 
Schools  founded  by  evidence  before  them,  now  desire  to  offer  any  further  explanation  with  regard  to  Dr.  Cul- 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  bnan’s  evidence,  or  any  other  matter  which  came  before  us  at  Ennis,  we  beg  that  they  will 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  ')^'er  their  observations  now  ? — Dr.  Cullinan,  as  I have  read  his  testimony,  has  reflected  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Governors  have  performed  their  duty,  at  their  board  meetings, 
and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  if  the  Commissioners  wish  any  information  on  that  point  I am 
ready  to  give  it. 


22993.  We  have  already  inquired  into  that — I think  the  Governors  in  Dublin  do  their 
duty  very  creditably,  and  I do  not  at  all  admit  what  Dr.  Cullinan  has  stated  on  the  subject. 

22994.  Dr.  Cullinan  has  stated,  generally,  that  the  ex-officio  Governors  do  not  attend ; 
and  he  founded  that  statement  upon  a Parliamentary  return  of  the  attendance  for  a year, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  only  one  ex-officio  Governor  had  attended  a meeting  during 
that  time.  I suppose  he  meant  no  more  than  what  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  that  docu- 
ment?— Dr.  Cullinan  went  a great  deal  further;  he  stated  that  a great  number  of  the 
members  of  the  board  do  not  live  in  the  country  at  all ; that  the  board,  in  fact,  was  a myth. 
I do  not  think  it  important  to  enter  into  this  statement,  if  the  Commissioners  do  not  desire 
me  to  do  so,  but  I certainly  give  it  a decided  denial. 

22995.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  go  into  it,  as  we 
have  before  us  the  returns  of  the  attendance  of  the  Governors,  and  it  is  a matter  of  opinion 
whether  that  attendance  is  adequate  or  not? — But  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  are  per- 
formed by  the  board,  in  Dublin,  is  a fact  which  appears  on  our  minute  books,  and  in  our 
proceedings,  which  are  all  before  the  Commissioners,  and  I think  they  will  see  that  the 
duties  of  the  Governors  are  attended  with  great  trouble  at  times. 

22996.  I will  now  ask,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Cullinan,  who  is  present,  why  the  Governors 
do  not  endeavour  to  secure,  in  the  grammar  school  at  Ennis,  the  services  of  a person  as 
assistant  master  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a prizeman  in  Trinity  College,  or  any 
other  college  ? — I have  already  stated  that  we  take  the  recommendation  of  our  headmaster; 
that  we  consider  it  most  important  that  he  should  have  the  best  instructor ; that  we  believe 
Dr.  King  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  his  assistant,  who  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  a sizar  of  college;  and  we  always  understood,  not  only  that  he  was 
approved  of  by  the  head  master,  but  that  he  has  been  sought  out  by  persons  desiring  to 
receive  instruction  from  him,  as  being  a good  master.  Dr.  Cullinan  may  have  his  own  opinion 
about  this  gentleman,  but  his  opinion  is  not  held  by  the  Governors.  Our  head  master  in 
Galway  has  received  college  honors  over  and  over  again. 

22997.  Dr.  King  himself  complained  that  the  funds  at  his  disposal,  for  the  payment  of 
assistant  masters,  was  not  adequate? — Yes,  but  we  never  intended  that  the  assistance  we 
gave  should  be  all  that  the  head  master  should  have ; we  never  intended  to  make  the  master 
independent  of  his  situation,  or  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  work  himself,  and  pay  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  his  school.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Governors 
to  do  otherwise. 


22998.  I wall  read  Dr.  King’s  evidence,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners.— •*“  Y ou  stated  that  the  Governors  are  not  liberal  ? — I think  not.”  Being  asked 
to  give  his  reasons  for  that  statement,  he  says,  “I  cannot  procure  competent  assistants,  in 
this  remote  district,  for  the  salary  they  allow ; and  I conceive  £100  a-year,  to  a man 
of  my  position  in  college,  and  my  exertions  here,  is  not  sufficient  remuneration,  parti- 
cularly when  I have  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  and  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes.” 

That  is  all  he  receives,  but  I conceive  that  the  money  given  to  his  assistants  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  He  has  a house,  and  other  advantages ; and  I can  only  repeat,  that  even 
if  we  had  the  full. means  of  doing  it,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  make  the  master  altogether 
independent  of  his  pupils,  which  if  he  had  a large  endowment,  I think  he  would  be. 
However,  the  present  arrangement  may  not  altogether  be  as  satisfactory  as  would  be  desirable. 

22999.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  head  masters,  in  the  Royal  schools,  which  are  also  "ram- 
mar  schools,  in  Dungannon  and  Enniskillen,  are  £400  a-year  and  £-500,  and  the  second 
masters  are  paid  very  liberally,  £100  a-year? — 1 think  these  endowments  are  entirely  the 
property  of  these  schools;  that  the  board  have  no  power  of  taking  it  from  them. 

23000.  But  the  question  is,  whether  if  you  paid  your  masters  more  liberally,  both  head 
masters  and  assistant  masters,  and  also  exercised  a more  energetic  superintendence  and 
supervision,  you  could  not  guard  against  the  evils  which  certainly  do  arise  sometimes 
where  masters  of  schools  are  rendered  independent  of  their  profession  by  the  amount 
of  their  salaries  ?— I think,  to  some  extent,  it  might  be  done. 

23001.  Competition,  too,  amongst  the  schoolmasters  is  maintained  in  consequence  of  their 
making  efforts  to  procure  exhibitions  for  their  scholars,  in  college ; and  your  exhibitions,  it 
appears,  are  not  at  present  on  such  a footing  as  to  give  that  impulse  to  the  school  educa- 
te, either  as  regards  the  diligence  of  the  scholars,  or  the  masters,  which  would  be  desir- 
able — I think  they  are  not;  but  the  Governors  would  be  glad  to  make  reforms  in  the 
matters  you  have  just  mentioned,  and  I consider  that  in  any  event  they  should  do  more 
for  these  schools,  and  in  the  manner  which  you  have  been  suggesting. 

23002.  I will  repeat  the  question,  whether  you  wish  to  offer  any  supplemental  observa- 
tion or  explanation  with  reference  to  the  matters  brought  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Ennis  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  matter  which  remains  to  be  commented  on. 

23003.  Before  passing  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  I may  mention,  in  connexion  with 
the  first  of  Dr.  Cullman’s  observations,  that  the  Commissioners  have  before  them  a 
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complete  return  of  the  attendance  of  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 
from  the  20th  April,  1853,  down  to  the  present  time ; and  it  appears  from  this  document 
that  there  are  eight  or  ten  Governors  who  have  attended  very  assiduously  ? — As  to  ex-officio 
Governors,  since  I have  joined  the  board,  whenever  there  was  any  thing  of  importance 
to  be  considered  they  generally  attended ; when  such  questions  were  to  be  considered  as 
the  appointment  of  master,  or  head  master,  or  land  agent ; but  I think,  generally,  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  board  is  left  altogether  to  members  of  the  committee,  who 
have  more  time  on  their  hands,  and  who,  in  fact,  are  more  conversant  with  the  business ; 
for  an  ex-officio  member,  coming  one  day  and  perhaps  not  until  that  day  month  again,’ 
wopld  only  feel  his  attendance  inconvenient ; if  matters  were  brought  forward  to  which 
he  was  a perfect. stranger,  and  we  had  to  go  over  all  the  business  with  him  again,  which 
has  sometimes  given  us  a great  deal  of  trouble ; but  I never,  perhaps,  more  than  two 
or  three  times,  knew  of  our  being  obliged  to  go  away  without  holding  a board,  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a committee  or  board.  I may  say  that  during  his 
lifetime  there  was  no  more  regular  attendant  than  the  late  Provost.  There  was  scarcely 
a meeting  of  a board  or  committee  that  he  was  not  at.  I may  mention  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  reminded  me  that  a letter  was  written  to  the  present  Provost,  and  Dr.  Todd,  when  a 
member  of  our  board,  when  the  subject  of  our  grammar  schools  came  under  our  considera- 
tion, and  that  they  attended  specially  at  our  board  more  than  once.  We  were  considering 
matters  touching  these  schools,  and  we  wished  to  have  their  assistance.  No  doubt  these 
gentlemen  are  anxious  to  attend,  but  having  so  many  more  duties  pressing,  they  cannot 
do  so  regularly. 

23004.  The  Commissioners  will  now  proceed  to  review  some  matters  brought  before 
them  in. evidence  at  a public  court  held  in  Galway.  The  assistant  master  being  asked  to 
assign  his  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  school,  said—*”'  In  general  I think  the  terms  are 
rather  high.  The  shopkeepers  of  this  town — the  principal  supporters  of  schools  in 
general,  the  middle  classes — feel  it  very  high  to  pay  six  guineas  a-year  for  each  of  their 
sons  at  present  : though,  perhaps,  our  terms  are, lower  than  at  some  of  the  endowed 
schools ; but  still  six  guineas  is  considered  rather  high.”  That  matter  has  been  already 
touched  upon,  and  the  Governors  said  that  they  did  not  consider  they  had  power  to 
regulate  the  charges,  or  to  impose  limits  on  the  master  as  regards  the  charges. — I have  no 
doubt  the  masters  would  reduce  their  charges  if  the  Governors  recommended  it.  I may 
state  that  no  statement  was  made  to  us,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galway,  until 
very  lately,  as  to  the  state  of  our  schools  at  all. 

23005.  Mr.  Killeen  being  asked  whether  these  were  the  only  reasons  he  could  assign 
for  the  decline  of  the  school,  answered,  “ Roman  Catholics,  generally,  when  I solicited 
them  to  send  their  sons  there,  asked  me  what  religion  was  taught,  who  taught  them 
catechism ; it  being  a Protestant  establishment.  I said  we  could  not  teach  them  their 
catechism.  They  said,  why  should  we  not  give  a preference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
where  they  would  be  taught  their  own  religion.  That  was  the  reason  I got— not  that  they 
seemed  to  have  any  prejudice  against  the  school.”— Well,  that  is  the  fact — the  object  of 
our  founder,  of  course,  was  to  establish  Protestant  schools,  and  the  Governors  are  bound 
to  carry  out  that  object  as  far  as  they  can. 

23006.  Mr.  Killeen  being  pressed  to  assign  further  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  school, 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College,  at  Galway;  and  that  the  principal 
reason  for  the  falling  off  of  the  school,  was,  that  students  were  admitted  there  before  they 
knew  their  grammar  at  school.  “ I can  say  the  professors  themselves  gave  it  as  their 
opinion — and  some  of  them  are  listening  to  me  at  present — that  they  had  to  teach  the  pupils 
grammar  after  being  admitted  as  scholars  of  the  Queen’s  College;  instead  of  being  profes- 
sors, they  had  to  teach  them  just  as  we  do  at  school.”  They  got  scholarships  when  they 
ought  to  have  remained  two  or  three  years  longer  at  school.  With  reference,  however,  to 
that  statement,  we  must  observe  that  Mr.  Ilallowell,  who  appeared  subsequently  before 
the  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  with  regard  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  his  school,  explained  that  it  was  to  be  taken  with  some  abatement,  that  it  was, 
as  he  said,  rather  exaggerated ; and  that  Mr.  Killeen  desired  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
it — that  he  intended  it  only  to  refer  to  the  period  from  October,  1849,  to  the  close  of 
1 850,  within  which  time  a very  large  number  of  his  pupils  did  enter  the  Queen’s  College ; 
and,  I believe,  all  of  them  obtained  scholarships.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  before  the 
Governors  ? — Not  at  all. 

23007.  No  complaint  was  made  at  that  time,  by  the  head  master  or  assistant  master, 
that  the  school  suffered  in  consequence  of  pupils  being  prematurely  withdrawn  from  the 
school  to  the  college  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  having  been  made  to  the  Governors. 

23008.  As  that  matter  has  not  come  before  the  Governors,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  our  examination,  to  dwell  further  on  it.  Mr.  Killeen  was  asked  whether  there 
was  any  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  children,  and  he  answered  “Never; 
the  only  thing  they  objected  to,  was,  that  they  (the  Catholic  parents)  could  not  get  them 
taught  their  own  catechism? — Yes.  There  was  no  interference  with  their  religious 
opinions,  nor  any  objection  on  that  account  ? — Never;  before  my  time,  from  hearsay,  I 
heard  there  was.” — I am  sorry  to  hear  that  statement;  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  will 
of  our  founder  that  that  should  be  so,  and  of  course  the  Governors  have  not  carried  out 
his  intention  so  far. 

23009.  Mr.  Killeen  also  stated  that  they  have  not  sufficient  assistance  granted  in  the 
way  of  ushers.  “There  is  no  person  at  present  to  teach  writing  or  arithmetic  in  our 
school.  It  has  been  thrown  upon  my  hands,  although  it  is  not  my  department.”  Was 
* Evidence,  5494. 
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any  application  made  to  the  Governors  to  supply  a writing  and  arithmetic  master? — None 
whatever.  We  had  no  communication  from  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  subject  whatever;  and 
1 think  if  that  had  been  thrown  out  to  him,  he  ought  to  have  brought  it  before  us.  1 do 
not  say  we  should  have  given  the  assistance,  as  I do  not  know  whether  we  would  be 
justified  or  not,  but  the  want  should  have  been  represented  to  us.  We  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Queen's  College  being  established,  to  get  some  of  our  pupils 
taught  some  branches  there;  and  the  system  was  going  on  with  great  benefit  to  the 
children  of  our  school. 

23010.  Mr.  Killeen  was  asked  was  the  school  supplied  with  maps,  he  said:*  “with 
nothing  at  all ; the  Governors  supply  nothing.”  The  Commissioner  inquired,  “Are  they 
asked  to  supply  any  thing? — 1 do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hallowell  applied  to  them.  I believe 
he  considered  it  quite  useless,  when  they  were  always  so  very  hard,  and  had  so  little  to 
afford.”  He  is  then  asked,  “But  you  are  not  aware  whether  any  application,  written  or 
verbal,  was  ever  made  to  the  Governors  for  school  requisites  ? — I am  not  aware.” — I am 
quite  sure  no  application  was  ever  made;  and  I think  if  it  had  been  made,  it  is  very 
probable  it  would  have  been  acceded  to.  I think  the  school  should  be  supplied  with 
maps  and  other  school  requisites  which  arc  peculiarly  valuable,  and  which,  perhaps,  the 
master  would  not  find  it  always  convenient  to  furnish. 

230 1 1 . Do  you  know  whether  any  such  school  requisites  were  supplied  to  any  of  the 
grammar  schools? — I do  not  think  they  have  been  supplied,  or  ever  applied  for. 

23012.  I inquired,  at  Ennis,  whether  maps  had  been  supplied,  and  Dr.  King  stated  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  that  large  maps  to  hang  on  the  walls  should  be  furnished; 
on  the  other  hand,  I think  the  Governors  ought  to  consider  whether  maps  and  appli- 
ances of  this  kind  would  not  be  very  desirable  in  a school  into  which  pupils  were  to  be 
admitted  who  might  not  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase  maps,  atlases,  and  other  books 
of  an  expensive  kind  ? — I quite  agree  with  you ; and  I have  no  doubt,  if  an  applica- 
tion had  been  made,  that  it  would  have  been  acceded  to ; and,  again,  I may  give  as  my 
reason  for  so  saying,  that  by  some  of  our  English  schools,  and  particularly  by  the  school 
in  Sligo,  we  were  applied  to,  and  we  have  given  eight  or  ten  pounds’  worth  of  maps  within 
the  last  year;  and  when  we  did  that  for  the  English  school  at  Sligo  I think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Governors  would  bo  equally  liberal,  at  least,  to  the  grammar  schools. 

23013.  The  Governors  are,  no  doubt,  far  from  thinking  that  the  schoolroom  of  a grammar 
school  ought  to  be  worse  appointed  than  the  schoolroom  of  a primary  National  School  ? 
— I think  it  should  be  better  appointed. 

23014.  I must  say  I wish  the  Governors  had  themselves  inspected  the  schoolrooms  at 
Ennis,  Galway,  and  Tipperary,  and  seen  whether  they  are  not  much  worse  provided  than 
the  schoolroom  of  almost  any  National  School  in  Ireland  ? — I happened  to  be  in  the  school 
at  Galway  last  October  by  accident. 

23015.  Mr.  Killeen  justified  this  charge  against  the  Governors — the  charge  of  unwil- 
lingness to  provide  school  requisites,  or  of  inability,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having 
means — by  saying  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  Governors  for  school-books  for 
the  supply  of  the  English  school  at  Galway,  and  that  the  requisition  made  on  that 
occasion  to  their  registrar  was  not  attended  to ; and  that  as  they  had  not  supplied  the 
English  schools  with  the  books  that  were  deemed  necessary,  Mr.  Hallowell  thought  it 
hopeless  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  grammar  school  ? — I am  sure  if  an  application 
were  made  for  school  requisites  for  the  Galway  English  school  it  was  not  refuged.  I have 
no  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  but  I will  answer,  it  is  not  likely  it  was  refused ; if  it  was, 
it  was  a singular  case.  I might  also  mention  to  you,  that  1 remember  an  application  was 
lately  made  on  the  part  of  the  grammar  school  of  Drogheda  to  supply  the  free  pupils  with 
school  requisites ; our  reply  was,  we  would  give  half.  We  did  not  think  we  should  give 
the  entire,  lest  they  might  be  careless  about  them  unless  they  cost  something.  We  should 
be  willing,  out  of  our  funds,  to  give  a moiety  of  the  expenses  of  these  school  requisites ; but 
our  universal  practice  is,  to  give  one  half  school  requisites  to  all  our  English  schools ; and 
in  many  instances  we  give  the  entire  when  we  think  they  are  not  well  able  to  provide 
them. 

23016.  Mr.  Killeen  was  asked, f “You  are  not  aware  whether  any  application  was  made  to 
the  Governors  for  school  requisites  ?” — “ I am  not,  but  Mr.  Hallowell  did.  I spoke  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  useless  to  make  the  application.  I recommended 
them  to  send  down  an  English  history  and  Thomson’s  geography  ; for  the  little  things  they 
supplied  were  quite  useless.”  “ When  was  that  ?”  Mr.  Hughes  asked,  “ About  a year  and 
a-half  ago.”  He  is  then  asked,  “ What  was  his  answer  ?” — “ He  would  speak  to  the 
board ; and  the  board  sent  down  some  of  those  small  little  things — a little  school  history 
of  England  that  cost  about  6d.,  and  a geography  the  same.  The  others  would  cost  about 
3s.  each.”  I asked,  “ You  are  speaking  of  books  supplied  to  another  school  ?” — “ To  the 
English  school?” — I am  utterly  ignorant  of  all  this  matter;  I hope  Mr.  Hamilton  never 
gave  the  answer  which  is  imputed  to  him — that  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  Governors  for 
these  tilings.  I must  say  if  he  did  he  had  no  reason  to  give  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  likely 
he  ever  gave  it. 

23017.  One  of  the  matters  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  at  Galway 
was  an  endeavour  made  by  the  masters  of  the  grammar  school  to  obtain  instruction  for 
the  pupils  in  the  modern  languages  and  chemistry.  The  Board  of  Governors,  I believe, 
allowed  £25,  and  a portion  bf  the  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  the  master  himself? — I 
know  we  did  make  an  arrangement  for  a short  time ; and  we  can  show  you  exactly  what 
the  arrangement  was.  It  was  for  a time  carried  out,  but  then  it  was  given  up. 
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230 IS.  It  was  given  up,  I believe,  because  it  appeared  that  the  time  of  the  pupils  was  Dublin. 
wasted  in  going  from  the  school  to  the  college,  which  is  at  some  distance ; and  also  Tjie  Go~^rS  0fuie 
because  it  was  found  that  the  professor  of  French  could  not  make  his  lectures  profitable  to  Schools  founded  by 
the  junior  pupils  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  instructing  others  who  were  more  advanced?  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
— I believe  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it.  John  Barlow,  Esq. 

23019.  The  Governors  are  not  indisposed  to  give  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  to  furnish  instruction  in  modern  languages  to  the 
pupils  ? — Certainly  not. 

23020.  Do  they  contemplate  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  school  course  ? — We  gave  aid  to  the  Drogheda  school  to  provide  instruction 
in  this  branch.  We  asked  the  master  to  come  and  attend  our  board,  which  he  did;  and 
from  his  statement  we  gave  him  £40  a-year  towards  an  English  master. 

23021.  Is  there  any  other  matter  the  Governors  wish  to  bring  before  us  in  reference  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Galway  ? — I think  I recollect  some  complaint  being  brought 
forward  that  Mr.  Ilallowell  was  not  at  his  school.  His  absence  was  not  reported  to  us  when 
he  left,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  He  left  the  school  in  very  bad  health,  and  was  unable  to 
return  when  the  period  of  the  vacation  expired.  He  was  written  to  then  to  return,  as  it 
was  expected  the  Commissioners  would  visit  Galway,  and,  probably,  would  require  his 
attendance  either  there  or  here ; but  Mr.  Hallowell  was  not  able  to  come  back  for  some 
time.  I rather  think  he  has  given  an  explanation  himself.  I have  not  seen  his  evidence ; 
but  I suppose  he  explained  these  matters. 

23022.  Before  closing  the  matters  relating  to  the  school  at  Galway,  it  is  light  to  men- 
tion, that  Mr.  Hallowed  offered  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  and  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  hear  -whether  these  suggestions  are  likely  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Governors.  He  says,*  “ I think,  as  the  education  of  ad  classes  is 
improved  so  much  in  the  shape  of  model  schools,  that  a classical  and  grammar  school  should 
not  be  behind  the  times.  I have  not  the  means  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  at  present. 

I should  have  a staff  of  masters  of  sufficient  acquirements  for  the  purpose.  I should  have 
one  for  science,  who  should  include  in  his  department  a knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
natural  science,  and  also  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  I should  have  one  to  teach  the 
modern  languages.  I shoidd  have  an  English  master,  and  I should  have  a drawing  master. 

I have  a science  master  myself,  but  I would  like  to  have  one  of  a higher  order.  I would 
make  the  exhibitions  that  are  now  in  Trinity  College  of  real  value,  instead  of  being  worth 
almost  nothing  to  the  students.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  establish  a few  of  real  value 
than  to  have  a large  number  of  very  small  value.” — I think  if  the  Governors  were  encou- 
raged, by  seeing  that  the  pupils  there  would  benefit  by  it,  they  would  give  Mr.  Hallowell 
more  assistance  than  he  has.  How  much  they  would  give  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I 
am  sure  they  would  give  to  Galway  what  they  give  elsewhere.  The  Governors  approve  of 
Mr.  Hallowell,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  (he  is  a very  good  scholar)  he  has  not  a good 
school — indeed  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  utter  failure ; and  under  these  circumstances 
I do  not  think  there  is  a feeling  at  our  board  that  the  Governors  ought  to  do  more  for  it 
than  we  have  been  doing.  In  fact,  a change  must  take  place,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  school  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  by  the  Governors.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  what  the  change  may  be,  but  great  disappointment  was  felt  by  the 
Governors  after  my  visit  to  Galway. 

23023.  Mr.  Hallowell  also  suggested  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  exhibitions,  but 
that  matter  has  been  already  noticed.  He  also  suggested  what  was  observed  upon  by  the 
Marquess  of  Kildare,  that  the  exhibitions  might  be  applied  to  supporting  boys  at  the  school, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  means  of  getting  a good  education. — I would  not  interfere  with 
the  exhibitions,  but  would  give  some  assistance  otherwise. 

23024.  Has  not  the  charter  contemplated,  at  all  events,  the  clothing  of  the  free 
scholars  ? — Certainly. 

23025.  He  says,  “ Another  thing  I would  recommend,  though  it  may  appear  I am  making 
an  admission  against  myself,  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  is  an  efficient  system  of 
inspection.  If  the  master  be  competent,  his  labours  will  be  appreciated  if  he  does  liis 
duty ; and  if  he  is  not  competent,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  afforded  of  discovering 
where  the  deficiency  lies,  and  of  remedying  it.” — I cannot  object  to  that  statement. 

23026.  Lastly,  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  a laboratory,  with  chemical  apparatus.— 

They  are  less  required  in  Galway  than  anywhere  else.  Certainly,  it  would  be  a great 
waste  of  money  to  undertake  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

23027.  These  are  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Hallowell  for  the  improvement  of  Galway 
school.  With  regard  to  the  English  school  at  Galway,  the  master,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid, 
being  examined,  was  asked,  whether  there  was  any  interference  with  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  lloman  Catholic  children  attending  the  school  ? He  said  there  was  not.  Being 
asked,  “ What  catechism  is  taught  in  the  school?”  he  replied,  “ The  Protestant  catechism.’’ 

His  examination  proceeded  as  follows:!-  “Are  all  taught  the  Protestant  catechism? — les. 

If  Roman  Catholic  children  are  there,  are  they  taught  the  Protestant  catechism  ? — The  two 
that  were  there  were  too  small,  they  were  only  learning  their  letters  at  the  time.” — The 
rule  with  regard  to  the  management,  of  English  schools,  and  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  in  them,  requires  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  every  day  to  all  the  pupils 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

23028.  The  same  master  was  further  examined.!  “ Do  you  get  as  many  books  as  you 
require? — No.  Have  you  made  an  application  for  books  to  the  Governors? — I have.  Has 
* Evidence,  20262.  t Evidence,  5752.  i Evidence,  5S19. 
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Dublin.  it  been  successful  or  unsuccessful  ?— They  sent  part  of  the  application,  part  of  the  requisites, 

The  Governors  of  the  bufc  they  did  not  send  the  entir®-  Did  they  assign  any  cause  ?— No.  Then  you  have  not 
Schools  founded  by  the  present  moment  a sufficient  supply  of  books  to  answer  the  requirements  of  your 

Erasmus 'Smith,  Esq.  school? — No.  When  did  you  apply  to  the  Governors  for  books? — I cannot  tell  you; 
Jolm Barlow,  Esq.  twice,  I think,  since  my  appointment.  Twice? — On  both  occasions  I did  get  books,  but  I 
did  not  get  a sufficient  quantity.  Did  you  acquaint  the  board  that  you  had  not  received 
a sufficient  quantity  ? — 1 sent  up  for  the  necessary  requisites,  and  whatever  they  sent 
me  down  I took ; I did  not  go  farther.” — That  is  one  of  the  schools  we  give  the  entire  to. 
Our  inspector  reports  regularly  to  the  Governors  whether  the  requisites  are  wanted  or 
not;  if  they  are,  we  send  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school. 
We  have  always  given  Galway  school  the  full  number  of  books  and  requisites  of  all  kinds, 
as  reported  to  us  to  be  required  by  our  inspector. 

23029.  This  is  a matter  of  consequence,  as  it  bears  upon  a subject  which  we  examined 
into  at  length  yesterday — the  general  efficiency  of  the  English  schools. — Certainly ; I can 
only  say,  if  there  be  any  want  it  is  unknown  to  the  Governors;  and  if  there  be  any,  it  is 
the  fault  of  our  inspector — but  he  is  here  to  answer  for  himself. 

23030.  I visited  the  school  myself;  I found  a very  fine  schoolhouse,  apparently  well 
furnished  with  appliances  of  every  kind,  but  a very  small  number  of  pupils,  although  it  is 
in  a very  populous  town.  . To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  inefficiency  of  the  school,  both  the 
male  and  female  part  of  it? — There  arc  other  schools  in  the  town,  and  these  schools  are 
better  liked.  There  are  some  reasons,  which  I will  not  mention,  why  our  schools  are  not 
so  well  attended..  I believe  there  is  the  same  efficiency  in  the  other  schools,  and  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  wish  them  to  learn  there. 

23031.  In  point  of  fact,  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  must,  to  a great  extent,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  the  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  ? — I believe  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.  I think,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  you  ought  to  question  the  inspector 
as  to  the  supply  of  books. 

23032..  The  Commissioners  feel  that  they  have  inquired  sufficiently.  Matters  of  detail 
of  this  kind  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Governors  of  the  schools,  in  the  performance 
of  their  ordinary  duty.  It  appears  that  this  master,  Andrew  Reid,  was  not  furnished  with 
a copy  of  the  rules  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  masters  in  the  English  schools,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  He  was  asked,*  “ Then  you  were  appointed  in  December,  1853,  and 

you  received  no  rules  for  the  regulation  of  your  school  until  you  applied  for  them? 

Until  I sent  up  for  them.  When  ? — I think  that  is  about  a month  ago.”  His  evidence 
was  before  me  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  inspector,  and  he  has  appended  this  note  to  it, 
“The  practice  is,  that  rules  No.  1 are  posted  in  every  school;  if  they  are  lost  or  worn  out 
I leave  a copy ; if  this  is  not  done  it  is  my  fault.  One  of  the  questions  which  I am  bound 
to  ask  is,  is  there  a copy  of  the  rules  posted.”  The  Governors  do  not  know  whether 
these  rules  are  not  posted  in  the  school,  but  as  the  inspector  tells  them.  If  there  is  any 
mistake  as  to  this  point  it  is  his  fault.  It  is  his  bounden  duty  to  see  that  these  rules 
are  in  every  school. 

23033.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  schoolmaster  did  not  refer  to  this  collection  of  rules 
No.  1,  but  to  the  other  collection  of  rules  No.  2,  relative  to  masters  and  mistresses. — The 
rules  are  given  to  the  masters,  and  are  sent  to  the  superintendent;  and  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  the  teachers’  hands.  The  letters  show  they  are  regularly  sent,  and  I believe  if 
it  is  not  done,  it  is  only  an  omission.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  handed  me  a letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  dated  23rd  of  June,  1854 : 

“ Sir,— Mr.  Hamilton  has  handed  me  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  him,  and  which 
is  dated  the  30th  ultimo.  In.  reply,  I beg  to  say,  that  your  salary  from  the  Governors  is 
™25  per  annum,  with  a gratuity  not  to  exceed  £5  per  annum ; the  latter  being  contingent 
upon  the  inspector’s  report,  as  explained  by  rule  No.  7 of  the  enclosed.  The  usual  allow- 
ance for  fuel  has  been  £3  per  annum,  but  this  year  the  Governors  were  pleased  to  increase 
it  to  £4,  half  notes  for  which  I now  enclose.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt,  and  the 
remaining  halves  shall  be  forwarded. 

“ I remain  your  faithful  servant, 

“ Mr.  Andrew  Reid.”  “ Eustace  Thorp,  Assistant  Register. 


23034.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  gratuities  being  contingent  upon  the  inspector's 
report,  it  appears  that  this  master  received  gratuity  before  he  had  been  fully  a year 

appointed ; although  that  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  rules There  was  a breach  of  the 

rule  to  the  extent  of  nine  days.  The  master  would  have  completed  his  year  in  nine  days 
when  the  inspector  was  there,  and  the  Governors,  when  the  reports  of  the  inspector  were 
placed  before  them,  did  not  stop  his  gratuity,  though  he  wanted  nine  days  of  the  full  year. 

23035.  In  point  of  fact,  are  these  gratuities  made  to  depend  upon  the  inspector’s  reports 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  masters? — It  is  the  full  intention  of  the  Governors  that  they  should. 

. 23036.  The  original  intention,  before  the  change  in  the  system  took  place,  was  to  dimin- 
ish, withhold,  grant,  or  increase  the  gratuity  according  to  the  inspector’s  reports.  Here  it 
appears  that  this  Mr.  Reid,  the  master  of  this  school,  which  is  not  in  a very  flourishing 

state,  got  this  gratuity J ’ 6 

23037.  [Rev.  H.  Hamilton. — Not  a full  gratuity,  he  only  got  £4.] 

23038  Even  so,  he  got  a gratuity  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  rule,  respecting  the 
award  of  gratuities — I can  state,  generally,  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Governors 
are  most  particular  that  the  gratuity,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  not  be  considered  as  a salary  to 
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which  these  masters  are  entitled.  The  inspector  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  committee  on  Dublin. 

every  school  he  visits,  in  which  he  states  the  progress  made  by  the  children,  and  other  Ty  Governors  ofthe 

details,  which  I need  not  mention,  but  they  are  all  in  the  extracts  before  me.  Before  the  Schools  founded  h,j 

gratuity  is  granted,  it  must  not  only  be  brought  before  three  Governors,  who  form  the  sub-  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

committee,  but  they  must  each  initial  that  report  before  the  gratuity  is  passed  by  the  board  John  Barlow,  Esq. 

to  the  schoolmaster.  I can  speak  for  myself  and  my  friend  beside  me,  that  every  half-year 

these  reports  are  brought  before  us,  and  initialed.  Very  often  we  do  not  inquire  of  our 

inspector  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  a gratuity,  but  very  often  we  do  not  agree  with 

him,  in  case  we  think  he  leans  to  the  master  more  than  we  think  he  should ; and  over  and 

over  again  we  have  cut  down  the  gratuity  recommended  by  the  inspector ; because  we  wish 

that  it°should  depend  upon  the  attention  of  the  master,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 

children  in  their  education,  whether  that  gratuity  should  be  awarded  to  him  or  not. 

23039.  [Rev.  H.  Hamilton. — Here  is  my  report  upon  this  school  in  1854 — “ The  train- 
ing school  of  the  National  Board  has  taken  away  the  pupils.  Reid  being  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with  three  or  four  first-rate  teachers.  He  is  con- 
fused, and  was  evidently  frightened  at  the  inspection  .;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Ins 
pupils.  I found  great  difficulty  in  taking  the  statistics,  which  always  argues  confusion  in 
the  teacher.  However,  I do  not  despair  of  making  Galway  a good  school.  It  has  never 
been  so  in  my  time.”  Then,  in  reply  to  the  question,  “ Is  the  teacher  deserving  of  any 
gratuity,  and  how  much?”  I stated— “ I wish  to  give  the  master  encouragement ; I there- 
fore recommend  him  for  the  full  gratuity.”  The  Governors  granted  £4  upon  that  report.] 

23040.  That  report  does  not  contain  any  positive  recommendation  of  the  master  what- 
ever ?— No.  An  abstract  of  this  report  was  brought  before  the  sub-committee,  and  I find 
it  is  initialed  by  Mr.  Jones  and  myself,  and  that  the  following  order  was  made  on  it:— 

“ Mr.  Hallowell  to  be  invited  to  superintend  the  English  school,  but  caution  to  be  exer- 
cised not  to  offend  any  of  the  clergy  in  effecting  this..  "Write  and  have  the  assent  of  the 
warden  to  this  arrangement.  Requisites  and  a gratuity  of  £4  to  both  schools.  A very 
small  average  attendance.  . 

2304 1 . Have  you  any  further  recommendation  of  the  master  m addition  to  the  report 
which  has  been  read  just  now  ? — No. 

23042.  What  was  the  date  of  that  inspection? 

23043.  [Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton.— 21st  October,  1854.  . . 

23044.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  date  and  result  of  the  last  inspection . I have  it 
before  mo.  It  is  dated  15th  December,  1855;  and  it  states,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
what  the  progress  and  answering  of  the  boys  was  in  the  following  subjects  : “ Scripture, 
very  good;  arithmetic,  very  good;  handwriting,  very  good;  English  grammar,  very  good 
by  one  boy  ; geography,  very  good;  composition,  very  good.”  1 never  before  gave  a good 
report  of  Galway,  but  this  time  the  master  has  done  very  well ; it  is  my  second  time  to 
see  him.  Mr.  Hallowell  was  with  me,  and  agreed  in  remarking  the  great  improvement, 
both  in  the  boys'  school  and  girls’.  The  great  thing  to  be  wished  is,  that  the  master  had 
more  pupils.  The  National  training  school,  close  by,  takes  away  most  ofthe  pupils.  lne 
committee  upon  this  report  recommended  the  full  gratuity  of  £5.]  . . 1 

23045.  You  stated  that  the  Governors  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  all  the  requisites 
necessarv  for  the  Galway  school ; on  what  ground  do  they  treat  differently  the  other  schools 
under  their  management  ? — We  have  a great  deal  of  property  about  Galway,  and  the  school, 

I think,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  children  of  our  own  tenantry.  In  general,  we  expect 
from  local  sources  a good  deal  of  assistance,  but  we  cannot  expect  it  there,  and  we  supply 
the  requisites  ourselves.  . , T i i a 

23046.  Before  I pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  other  schools,  I should 
draw  attention  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Blake,  when  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners*— “ I was  educated  there  (in  the  grammar  school  at  Galway)  many  years  ago.  C nder 
what  master?— Dr.  Whitley.  What  year?— Nearly  thirty  years  ago.  There  were  m it, 
at  that  time,  about  forty  boarders,  and,  I think,  forty  or  fifty  day-boys.  Ihere  were  six 
or  seven  tutors,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  -was  taught  every  Saturday.  Ihere  was 
a Roman  Catholic  teacher  there ; and  he,  on  Saturday,  instructed  the  Catholic  boys  in 
the  Christian  doctrine.  What  proportion  of  the  boys,  day  or  boarders,  were  Roman 
Catholics  ?— The  great  majority  were  Roman  Catholics ; some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
county  had  their  sons  there  at' the  time.”  Could  these  facts  have  been  possibly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Governors  at  that  time?— I should  say,  decidedly  not,  though  I 
was  not  a Governor  then.  There  has  been  a complete  neglect  of  all  our  rules  in  this 
respect.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  these  facts  could  have  been  known  to  the 

23047.  Are  Roman  Catholic  assistant  masters  allowed  to  the  English  schools  ? No  ; we 
do  not  appoint  the  assistant  masters.  . , • , . 

23048  I find  in  your  minute  book,  a reference  made  to  the  appointment  of  assistant 
masters  in  the  English  schools  in  former  times  ?- Perhaps  so ; within  my  knowledge  there 
has  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  always  signs  the  appointment  ot 
our  English  masters,  whoever  he  is.  , . , . ,.  . . 

23049.  The  Commissioners  have  now  reviewed  the  matters  brought  before  then  attention 
-at  Galway,  and  if  yon  have  further  observations  to  make  with  respect  to  the  schools  there 
the  present  is  the  time  to  offer  them  ? — I have  nothing  on  my  notes  respecting  theim  1 
do  not  recollect  any  thing,  except  the  general  observation  as  to  the  small  nnmbei  of  pupils 
attending  the  English  school;  but  1 believe,  I understood  from  the  Commissioners,  that 
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Dublin.  we  are  to  attribute  it  very  much  to  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Something  must 
The  Governor*  of  the  be  don?  foii tlie  grammar  school,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  efficient;  but  the  course  of 
Schools jounded  by  education  in  Galway,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  so  different  now  from  what  it  was  some 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  years  ago,  when  our  schools  did  flourish,  I do  not  think  we  have  the  means  of  grappling 
Join,  Barlow,  E?q.  with  the  difficulties.  _ There  are  very  good  schools  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  think  their  children  are  well  educated.  They  are  not  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  school  in  Galway  is  liable  to. 

23050.  In  Sligo,  as  I have  already  noticed,  there  is  a matter  which  deserves  the  attention 
ox  the  Governors — -namely,  that  in  that  very  large  school,  numbering  from  90  to  100 
scholars,  there  is  a single  master  without  an  assistant  ? — That  is  a fact.  He  told  me  he  had 
monitors,  and  was  assisted  by  the  senior  boys ; but  he  has  no  assistant  paid  by  us.  He 
has  a most  excellent  school — the  best  I ever  was  in. 

2305 1-  Do  you  encourage  the  employment  of  monitors  in  your  schools? — We  are  always 
glad  to  know  that  they  have  them. 

23052.  But  whenever  monitors  are  appointed  in  your  schools,  does  the  inspector 
take  particular  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  their  progress  in  their  own  studies  is  not 
interfered  with  ? — I am  sure  he  does.  They  are  examined,  and  questioned,  perhaps  more 
closely  than  the  others  in  the  school. 

23053.  A portion  of  the  monitor’s  time  spent  by  him  in  the  school,  must  be  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  other  pupils,  rather  than  to  progress  in  his  own  learning? — Certainly, 
a portion  of  it  must  be  so  devoted. 

23054.  That  shows  that  the  employment  of  monitors  must  be  resorted  to  with  very  great 
discretion  ? — Of  course. 

23055.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  in  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Longford  school, 
which  I ought  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Governors.  It  appears  that  this  school  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  at  a cost  of  £400,  and  the 
schoolmaster  being  asked*  who  repaired  the  schoolhouse,  answered,  it  was  repaired  by  the 
Earl  of  Longford.  The  schoolmaster  is  asked — “ Then  you  distinctly  state,  that  you 
received  no  money  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  for  making  repairs  in  your  school  ? — No. 
Did  they  supply  you  with  the  means  of  procuring  books? — No;  we  got  books  from 
the  Church  Education  Society.  You  receive  as  many  books  as  you  want? — No.  Have 
you  made  any  application  to  the  Church  Education  Society  for  books,  and  been  refused  ? — 
I never  made  any  application,  but  Mr.  Card  did.” — This  school  is  bona  fide  a school 
under  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools ; and  as  to  the  repairs  you  mention, 
finding  a great  pressure  upon  our  funds  at  one  time,  and  feeling  that  Lord  Longford 
could  very  well  repair  the  schoolhouse  at  his  own  expense,  we  did  apply  to  Lord  Longford, 
and  he  very  kindly  repaired  the  school.  As  to  the  school  requisites,  I can  only  give  the 
same  answer  I gave  in  the  other  cases — that  our  invariable  rule  is,  to  supply  school  requi- 
sites ; and  if  we  had  known  that  the  school  had  received  school  requisites  from  the  Church 
Education  Society,  we  should  object  to  it,  and  not  have  allowed  it.  We  would  not  allow 
the  schools  under  our  care  to  be  under  the  Church  Education  Society.  We  have  for  a long 
time  been  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  Longford  school. 

230)6.  The  return  of  the  attendance  at  the  school,  as  given  by  the  master,  was  not  very 
intelligible.  It  appeared  to  disagree  with  the  return  furnished  by  him  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  However,  it  is  plain,  this  confusion  arises  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
having  been  estimated  in  different  ways : in  one  case,  the  total  number  on  the  roll 
being  given,  and  in  the  other  case,  the  average  attendance  being  returned.  The  Com- 
missioners received  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chamney,  officiating  curate 
of  Camlough: — “The  enclosed  returns  are  those  of  the  attendance  at  Sturgan  school, 
m the  district  of  Camlough,  parish  of  Killeavy,  formerly  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith.  I he  aid  was  withdrawn  from  the  1st  May,  1850;  notice  to  that  effect  was  given 
1st  November,  1849.  It  is  a locality  in  which  a good  school  is  needed,  and  I conceive, 
that,  with  the  attendance  these  returns  exhibit,  it  should  not  have  been  closed.” — That 
school  was  closed  by  the  Governors,  because  we  found  it  most  inefficient.  We  found 
that  the  numbers  continued  to  be  very  small;  and  after  repeated  warnings,  unless  it 
became  a school  that  we  could  fairly  and  properly  expend  any  portion  of  our  funds  on,  we 
said  it  would  be  closed ; and  it  came  to  that  in  the  end.  We  can  show  the  correspon- 
dence as  to  that  school,  and  you  will  find  it  was  more  an  infant  school  than  any  thing  else. 

23057.  Wha,t  amount  of  attendance  do  you  regard  as  being  so  small  as  to  warrant  the 
Governors  in  discontinuing  the  school  ? — We  have  no  fixed  rule  as  to  that.  If  the  school  goes 
on  from  year  to  year,  dwindling  away,  then  it  would  be  wrong  to  continue  it.  The  number 
here  was  not  so  much  a matter  of  consideration  as  the  age  of  the  children.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  infant  school. 

23058.  The  numbers  returned  do  not  appear  to  be  very  small.  The  average  attendance 
for  several  months  previous  to  closing,  from  the  month  of  November,  1849,  to  April,  1850, 
was  about  forty? — If  the  children  were  of  a proper  age,  and  the  school  otherwise  well 
managed,  we  should  not  have  closed  it. 

23059.  There  is  another  matter  about  which  the  Governors  ought  to  afford  us  some  infor- 
mation. We  were  informed  that  the  schoolhouse  has  remained  since  1849  in  the  possession 
°r  ^ewers’  kite  schoolmaster  ? — I find  there  was  a special  meeting  of  the  Committee 

of  the  Board  held  the  30th  November,  1849 — the  late  Dr.  Elrington,  chairman — and  tho 
following  resolution  was  passed : — “ Sturgan  School. — The  board  cannot  continue  the 
school  beyond  the  1st  of  May  next.  It  is  an  infant  school.”  That  was  the  cause  of  our 
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closin'"  the  school.  It  appears  also,  we  could  not  find  the  patron  of  the  school  to  give  it  Dublin. 
up  to  him,  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  schoolmaster ; but  lately  he  has  been  ^ Go~rs  gfthe 
applied  to,  and  it  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Governors,  what  course  they  will  schools  founded  by 
take  to  recover  possession  of  the  school.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

23060.  Have  you  re-conveyed  the  school  site  ? — No.  . John  Barlow,  Esq. 

2306 1 . Supposing  that  the  question  remained  pending  in  its  present  state,  what  security 
have  you  that  the  master  would  not,  by  his  occupation,  obtain  a right  to  the  premises  ?— 

We  cannot  tell  that.  . . . . . 

23062.  Or  at  all  events  offer  great  hindrance  to  the  resumption  of  them  by  the  rightful 
owner ? — Certainly,  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

23063.  Are  your  masters  under  bond  to  surrender  your  school-houses  ?— They  are ; and 
so  is  the  master  in  question. 

23064.  Under  what  circumstances  are  they  obliged  by  their  bond  to  surrender  possession . 

— Their  own  resignation,  or  being  dismissed  by  the  Governors. 

23065.  The  Commissioners  had  before  them  a case  where  the  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress were  dismissed,  and  successfully  resisted  the  legal  proceedings  which  weie  taken 

to  turn  them  out?— This  matter  was  under  consideration. 

23066.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  directed  to  a dispute  which  arose  a.s  to 
the  mode  of  inspecting  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  school  at  Muff:  the  question  involved 
was  whether  a Presbyterian  clergyman  could  exercise  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the 
school  ? — He  could  not.  . , . 

23067.  But  unless  the  Governors  desire  now  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  tlie 
matter,  the  Commissioners  would  desire  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  it,  as  the  case 
has  been  referred  to  an  Assistant-Commissioner  to  inquire  into  on  the  spot  ? — I have 

23068.  The  Governors  will  receive  notice  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  if  they  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  call  for  any  further  intervention.  _ 

23069.  The  board  had  an  English  school  at  Glyde  Farm,  county  Louth ; the  site  ot  this 
school  has  been  alienated,  and  the  Commissioners  desire  to  ask,  whether  the  Governors 
contributed  anything  towards  the  .erection  of  the  school? — It  was,  in  fact,  erected  by 
Colonel  Fortescue,  and  we  never  did  contribute  towards  it ; the  school  belongs  to  Mr. 

Upton ; I am  sorry  he  broke  it  up,  but  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  his  house. 

23070.  Did  you,  however,  at  some  time  make  an  annual  grant? — We  did. 

2.30  7 1 . But  was  that  without  any  condition  as  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  school . 

‘VVe  made  no  condition;  Lord  Clermont  used  to  subscribe,  and  the  school  was  broken  up 

from  the  want  of  funds  principally.  Mr.  Townsend,  the  rector,  is  most  desirous  to  continue 
the  school,  and  communicated  with  us  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  done. 

23072  A question  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  at  Ardee.  The  Corporation  of  Ardee  granted  ±150 
towards  the  building  of  the  school-house,  and  a private  individual  contributed  ~oO ; and 
the  Town  Commissioners,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  £20  a-year,  Irish,  towards  the  master  s 
salary,  desire  to  have  a share  in  the  management  of  the  school : have  they  at  present  any 
control  over  it  ? — None.  . ri ■ , 

23073.  There  is  a male  school  and  a female  school.  This  female  school  was  established 
in  like  manner,  in  1847,  the  Corporation  of  Ardee  granting  £150  towards  the  erection  oi 
it  ; the  mistress  is  paid  a salary  of  £12  a-year  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smiths 
Schools;  and  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporations,  m their  report  m the  year 
1833,  state  that  there  were  then  in  the  male  school  ninety -six  pupils— twenty-nve  rrotes- 
tants,  and  seventy-one  Catholics ; sixty-nine  in  the  female  school,  of  which  ten  were  Protes- 
tants and  fifty-nine  Roman  Catholics  : do  you  know  whether  the  proportion  of  children  ot 
the  different  religious  denominations  remains  the  same  at  present  ? — I cannot  say,  but  i. 
should  say  the  report  is  likely  to  be  pretty  much  the  same. 

23074.  TRev-  H.  Hamilton. — I have  on  the  books  forty-nine  girls- seventeen  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  thirty-two  Romau  Catholics;  I have  m the  boys’  school  thirty  - 
one  on  the  books— thirteen  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  eighteen  Roman  Catholics ; 
this  report  is  dated  27th  of  April,  1856.]  . . , 

23075-  The  Corporation  is  obliged  to  pay  that  £20  a-year,  but  they  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  school  ?— When  we  established  the  school  in  that  neighbourhood,  the 
Corporation  did  subscribe,  and  friends  and  relations  of  mine,  who  were  influential  members 
of  it,  got  a grant  of  £20  a-year ; under  these  circumstances  the  Governors  contributed, 
but  the  Corporation  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  control  of  the  school. 

23076.  Mr.  Peter  Hickey  was  asked*— “ Do  the  Town  Commissioners  want  to  have  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  school?— Yes.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  management 
they  require  ?— The  appointment  of  the  master,  for  instance.”  In  whom  is  the  appointment 
of  the  master  legally  vested— the  patron  or  the  contributors  ?-Tlie  patron  recommends  a 
master  for  the  appointment  of  the  Governors,  to  which,  if  there  be  m 
confirmed  by  the  Governors,  on  receiving  a certificate  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  tiiat 
he  approves  of  the  appointment  also.  • , 

23077.  But  the  Town  Commissioners,  in  such  a case  as  that,  would  not  possess  any  special 
privilege  as  regarded  the  control  and  management  of  the  school  ?— Certainly  not , ana  i 
think  it  would  not  be  at  all  desirable  that  they  should  have  any  special  control- 

23078.  Mr.  Hickey  was  asked  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  the  system  of  education  that 
is  at  present  practised?”  He  answered— “We  never  visited;  but  there  have  been  co 
* Evidence,  12367. 
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Dublin.  plaints  made— whispered  about— tliat  persons  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  obliged 
The  Governors  of  the  \cac  kooks  ,e.f  110*;  approve  of — books  belonging  to  another  religious  persuasion  • 
Schools  founded  hv  tor  instance.  Catholics  are  obliged  to  read  the  Testament  of  the  Established  Church,  such 
as  that ; I often  heard  that  whispered  about ; I never  visited  the  school.”  ire  the  children 
Join,  Barlow, of  that  school  mstructed  in  conformity  with  the  rales  laid  down  for  the  management  of  your 
English  schools.— 1 hey  certainly  are;  I think  the  superintendent  who  had  the  manage- 
ment ot  that  school  would  not  allow  any  other  system  to  be  carried  out.  I have  applied 
myselt  to  the  1 own  Commissioners  to  pay  the  master’s  salary ; they  have  not  paid  it,  but 

they  owe  him  £77  on  foot  of  his  £20  a-vear. 

23079.  In  conducting  the  examination  of  Mr.  Lacy,  master  of  the  grammar  school,  the 
Commissioners  found  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  master  of  the  free  grammar 
schooj.  had  no  option  as  regards  the  teaching  of  classics  to  pupils;  he  supposed  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  master  to  give  a purely 
English  or  commercial  education  to  the  pupils  ? — 1 think  he  is  correct  in  that. 

23080.  I brought  before  him  the  rules  in  the  charter, 'for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
different  notion  to  him  ; the  rule  is — “ Also  the  master  of  such  free  school,  respectively, 
snail  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  be  found  capable  thereof,  to  write  and  cast  accounts, 
and  moreover  snail  instruct  them  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  fit  them 
for  the  university,  if  they,  or  their  parents  or  friends,  shall  so  desire.”  Would  not  that 
clause,  with  the  condition  in  it  before  them,  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  masters  of 
the  grammar  schools  that  they  axe  at  liberty  to  give  an  English  or  commercial  education 
m the  grammar  schools  ?— I think  they  have  a discretionary  power,  but  I did  suppose 
that  a commercial  education  was  imparted. 

230S1.  The  legal  definition  of  a grammar  school  is  one  in  which  the  G.reek  and  Latin 
languages  are  taught? — Yes. 

230S2.  But  Mr.  Lacy  was  under  the  persuasion  that  he  had  no  right,  in  strictness,  to 
educate  any  pupils  who  were  not  learning  Greek  or  Latin — That  was  my  own  impression ; 
but  I now  think  both  are  wrong. 

23083.  It  appeared,  however,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  master  had  not  been  furnished 
by  the  Governors  with  a copy  of  the  charter,  or  with  rules  for  his  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment ot  the  school.— I am  not  aware  that  he  was,  but  he  should  have  been. 

23084.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rule  1 have  referred  to,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the 
rule  laid  down  m the  charter,  that  the  master  was  bound  to  catechise  the  scholars  on  the 
Lord  s day  out  of  Axch bishop  [Tssher’s  catechism.  Has  that  rule  become  obsolete,  although 
it  is  laid  down  m the  charter  ? — Though  Mr.  Lacy  was  not  furnished  with  the  written  rules, 
or  the  printed  rules,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Governors,  I do  not  think  it  likely 
that  he^vas  not  fully  informed  of  what  his  duties  were. 

23085.  I stated,  generally,  that  you  would  find  that  the  masters  of  the  grammar 
schools  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  received  into  these 
schools.  1 asked  Mr.  Lacy*— Do  you  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
day  scholars  ?— 1 They  do  not  attend ; the  few  I have  do  not  attend  at  that  time.  Is  the 
instruction  given  within  the  ordinary  school-hours  ?— Yes.  How  do  you  deal  with  the 
case  ot  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  ? — I allow  them  to  absent  themselves.  I should 
state  that  the  whole  of  the  scholars  do  not  attend  this  Scripture  reading,  for  many 
ot  them  live  too  far  to  come  at  that  early  hour.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  religious 
instruction  you  give  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  school-hours? — We  go  into  the 
school  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  religious  instruction  is  from  eight  to  half-past  eight 

0 clock.  Then  many  of  the  day-pupils  do  not  come  to  the  school  till  the  religious 
instruction  has  closed.— I should  think  one-third  do  not  attend  the  instruction.  For 
instance,  six  boys  come  from  Balbriggan  by  train,  who  could  not  possibly  attend  at  that 
time,  it  is  a point  1 am  very  anxious  about,  but  I cannot  insist  upon  their  attendance.” — 

1 think  he  could  not  arrange  it  unless  he  gave  religious  instruction  after  breakfast  as 
well  as  before  it. 

23°86.  I refer  to  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  have  been  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Hallo  well  stated  that  one  of 
the  last  free  pupils  admitted  into  the  Galway  grammar  school,  by  the  Governors,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. — Yes. 

2,30f  L’  TJ?e  next  cas®>  °"  which  the  Commissioners  wish  to  receive  some  explanation,  is 
that  of  the  Donadea  school,  which  was  discontinued  by  the  Governors. — There  was  some 
interference  with  the  schoolhouse  in  that  case ; and  also  the  master  was  a clerk  of  petty 
sessions,  but  he  gave  up  that  situation. 

23088.  The  master  was  asked  f — “ How  long  were  you  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  ? 

Iwenty-five  years  When  did  you  discontinue  being  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions?— In 
the  year  1849.  Ihe  board  objected  to  your  keeping  the  two  offices  of  schoolmaster 
and  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  ?— They  did.  Mr.  Stephens.- Are  you  aware  whether 
the  inspector  knew  that  you  held  the  situation  of  petty  sessions’  clerk  for  the  town 
of  Donadea?— They  all  did;  and  they  approved  of  it,  because  the  county  granted  £10 
foi  the  use  of  the  board-room,  which  went  to  provide  fuel  and  school  requisites  for  the 
school.  Then  am  I to  understand,  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  you  held  the 
situation  of  clerk  of  Donadea  petty  sessions,  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
behoofs  were  aware  that  you  were  holding  that  situation  ? — They  were  One  of  their 
queries  was  if  I held  any  other  situation?  I told  them  I did,  and  it  was  so  reported. 
Was  the  £10,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  notified  to  the  Governors? — it  was.  Was  it 
* Evidence,  12786.  t Evidence,  13830. 
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expended  on  school  requisites'? — Yes,  and  fuel.  Was  that  returned  in  writing? — Their  Dublin. 

inspector’s  report  so  returned  it.  Will  that  fact  appear  in  the  books  of  the  inspector?  _ - — 
—Yes.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I am.  The  inspector  always  put  that  in  the  report,  and  Schools, ’founded by 
reported  it  to  the  Governors.  And  during  the  twenty-five  years  there  was  no  objection  Erasmus  'Smith,  Estj. 
made? — No  objection  made,  or  no  fault  could  ever  be  found.  Down  to  1849? — Down  to  John  Barlow,  Esq. 
1849  they  could  never  find  any  fault  with  the  schools  at  all,  but  were  always  well  satisfied 
with  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  and  the  state  of  the  school,  and  we  always 
received  the  full  gratuities.” — As  to  one  matter,  I can,  for  myself,  say,  that  that  was 
the  first  time  I heard  that  the  master  of  the  Donadea  school  held  the  situation  of  petty 
sessions’  clerk.  I strongly  urged  on  the  board  that  his  services  should  be  discontinued, 
or  that  he  should  give  up  that  office.  When  I knew  it,  I at  once  objected  to  it,  and  on 
my  objection  being  made  he  gave  up  the  situation.  { 

230S9-  He  did  resign  the  office  in  1849  ? — I suppose  he  did. 

23090.  But  it  appears  he  was  not  dismissed  until  1854. — He  may  have  resumed  his 
duties  after  his  first  dismissal. 

23091.  But  the  school  was  discontinued. — Yes;  there  was  interference  with  the  house 
by  the  Aylmer  family.  They  wanted  a part  of  the  house  for  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
and  built  on  a portion  of  the  site  also,  and  then  we  discontinued  the  school.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  1854,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Governors  to  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer : — 

“Sir — Your  letter,  dated  14th  ultimo,  was  read  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Governors. 

They  regret  that  circumstances  should  have  arisen  which,  under  their  regulations,  oblige 
them  to  discontinue  the  schools  at  Donadea,  and  direct  me  to  say  that  they  will  pay  the 
master  and  mistress  to  the  1st  of  November  next. 

11  May  I request  you  will  apprize  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  affairs;  I shall  write  to 
them  in  due  course. 

“ 1 have  the  honour,  &e., 

“ Eustace  Thorp. 

“ Sir  G.  Aylmer.” 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  wished  to  add  the  schoolroom  to  the  house  in  which  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  resided,  which  was  contrary  to  our  regulations.  We  told  him,  but  he  persisted 
in  it,  and  we  closed  our  school. 

23092.  What  was  exactly  the  nature  of  your  objection? — Any  interference  with  the 
schoolhouse  on  the  part  of  any  person  whatever. 

23093.  Shall  we  find  that  in  the  general  regulations  respecting  the  management  of 
English  schools  or  schoolhouses  ? 

23094.  [Rev.  II.  Hamilton. — You  will  find  it  in  the  rule,  which  states  that  the  school- 
house  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  but  school  purposes. — Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  selected 
the  site  contiguous  to  the  schoolhouse  as  most  eligible  for  his  purpose.] 

23095.  But  he  did  not  take  any  part  of  the  school-house. — We  considered  that  a direct 
interference  with  our  house. 

23096.  The  school  was  discontinued  because  of  this  interference  with  the  schoolhouse 
and  school  land,  not  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  master? — We  did  not  attribute 
misconduct  to  the  master. 

23097.  [Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. — There  was  no  misconduct  attributable  to  the  master; 
he"  was  a good  old-fashioned  master ; I always  gave  him  as  good  a report  as  I could,  but 
I could  not  always  do  so.] 

23098.  The  Commissioners  instituted  inquiries  respecting  his  efficiency,  and  received  evi- 
dence from  him  to  the  following  effect : — “ You  stated  in  your  petition  to  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  that  the  children  of  your  school  have  always  obtained  the  first  place 
at  the  charter  schools  and  other  schools  where  admission  was  to  be  had,  by  their  general  good 
answering,  and  particularly  their  answering  in  Scriptures,  and  that  petitioners  have  obtained, 
on  different  occasions,  honorary  certificates  from  the  Incorporated  Society.  Can  you  con- 
firm this  statement  before  the  Commissioners? — Yes,  sir;  it  relates  particularly  to  the 
female  school ; the  Incorporated  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  every  parish  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  gives  places  to  three  or  four  girls  in  their  school,  and  that  part  of  the  petition 
refers  to  that.  I think  it  right  to  state  that  evidence  was  given  by  the  master  before  the 
Commissioners  to  the  effect  that  his  pupils  were  received  into  the  school  at  Betaghstown, 
for  superior  answering. 

23099.  [Rev.  H.  Hamilton. — He  stated  so  to  me.] 

23 1 00.  The  Rev.  James  Walker  being  examined  before  us,  stated,  in  answer  to  a question 
put  by  me* — “ Were  you  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  school  was  conducted  ? — 

Perfectly.  Did  you  examine  the  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  your  visits  ? — Almost  every 
day  I visited  them.  In  what  manner  did  you  examine  them  ? — I had  them  up  generally 
in  classes,  or  I took  the  whole  school  together,  first  the  boys  and  then  the  girls.  Did 
you  examine  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  received  due  reli- 
gious instruction,  or  did  you  at  all  inquire  into  their  proficiency  in  secular  learning  ? — 

I examined  them  as  much  for  one  purpose  as  the  other,  and  I always  endeavoured  to 
give  them  • informati on  myself.  Were  you  satisfied  then  that  adequate  instruction  was 
* Evidence,  13875. 
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Dublin.  given  to  them  in  every  department? — Perfectly  satisfied;  I was  present  at  two  public 
The  Governors  of  the  exam'nat'ons>  one  held  at  Celbridge,  where  the  girls  are  admitted  into  the  select  school, 
Schools  founded  by  ail<^  ^he  other  at  the  Betaghstown  school,  where  the  boys  are  admitted,  .and  on  these 

Erasmus  'Smith,  Esq.  two  occasions  one  or  two  places  were  obtained,  both  by  the  girls  and  boys,  from  the 

John  Barlow,  Esq.  Donadea  school.”— I am  glad  you  asked  this  question,  because  I can  answer  it  is  not 
a fact ; a single  syllable  ot  it  is  not  a fact,  however  the  mistake  has  arisen ; it  so  hap- 
pens that  1 am  the  Primate's  Commissioner  for  that  school,  and  every  child  admitted  into 
that  school  is  by  my  Order;  there  is  no  examination  of  the  kind  at  the  Betaghstown 

school ; that  I cannot  be. mistaken  in ; I could  show  every  memorial  sent  in  by  the  masters 

to  have  their  pupils  recommended  to  that  school. 

23101.  It  appears  that  this  school  was  very  numerously  attended.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  fifty-eight  chil- 
dren attending,  of  the  Established  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  called  a parish 
school,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Have  the  Governors  done  any 
thing  to  provide  instruction  in  any  English  school  elsewhere,  in  the  district  near  Donadea  ? 
— I am  not  aware,  nor  do  we  consider  it  necessary. 

23102.  Has  the  number  of  Protestant  children  attending  diminished,  or  is  an  equally 
numerous  school  kept  up  under  other  auspices  ? — I should  think  not. 

*23103.  In  this  case,  the  unascertained  or  inconsistent  practice  of  the  Governors  with 
regard  to  granting  pensions,  came  out  before  the  Commissioners.  It  appeared  that  the 
reply  to  this  Mr.  Patrick  Leggatt's  application,  and  the  answer  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  never  granted  any  pensions? — It  seems  that  the 
Board  granted  pensions  in  one  instance,  but  certainly  the  rule  is  not  to  do  it. 

23104.  It  seems  that  the  Governors  feel  that  if  they  had  adequate  means,  they  might 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  masters  by  setting  before  them  the  prospect  of  a retiring 
allowance,  if  they  continued  faithful  in  the  service  of  the  Board  ?— Certainly,  we  might 
apply  that  principle  to  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  hut  if  we  were  to  carry  it  out 
with  respect  to  the  English  schools,  of  which  there  so  many,  a heavy  burthen  would  be 
thrown  on  our  funds. 

23105.  Does  not  the  principle  apply  alike  in  both  cases  if  you  had  sufficient  means?— It 
might  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  carry  it  out  in  both  cases,  but  I would  be  more  willing  to 
give  pensions  to  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  than  to  the  teachers  of  the  English 
schools ; their  position  is  very  different. 

23106.  Was  this  man  dismissed  because  of  his  having  held  the  office  of  petty  sessions’ 
clerk  ?— No. 

23107.  He  resigned  that  place  and  continued  in  the  office  of  schoolmaster  for  some 
years  after  ?— I am  surprised  at  what  is  there  stated,  that  the  Governors  were  aware  of  his 
holding  this  situation  for  so  long  a period. 

. "^3108.  Notice  is  said  to  have  been  taken  of  that  fact  in  the  returns  made  by  your 
inspector,  which  is  a matter  for  your  inquiry. 

23109.  [Rev.  II.  Hamilton — I have  not  the  reports  now  before  me,  but  I suppose  1 
noticed  the  fact  in  1850,  when  he  resigned.] 

23110.  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  individual 
Governors  or  not  ? — If  it  was  known  to  our  Board  that  he  did  hold  the  office  of  petty 
sessions’  clerk  for  twenty-five  years,  I should  be  very  much  surprised. 

231 1 1.  \ ou  mentioned  just  now  that  the  masters  of  the  English  schools  sometimes  hold 
the  situation  of  parish  clerks ; are  you  of  opinion  that  these  offices  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  schoolmasters  ?— I should  not  wish  to  see  them  hold  any 
situations  incompatible  with  their  duties.  The  office  of  petty  sessions’  clerk  is  particularly 
objectionable  ; lie  is  liable  to  be  called  on  at  all  times  and  at  all  hours  to  issue  summonses'; 
he  is  invariably  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  holding  of  petty  sessions;  he  is  also  obliged 
to  be  present  if  any  special  sessions  is  held ; and  above  all,  what  is  very  objectionable,  there 
is  a good  deal  of  litigation  between  parties,  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  it, 
and^probably  come  in  contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school. 

23112.  On  the  whole,  you  would  give  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  the 
school  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  interference  on  the  part  of  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer  with  the  school  premises  ?— Oh,  certainly.  I do  not  think  the  Commissioners  are 
exactly  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  shall  have  the  entire  correspondence  on 
the  subject. 

23113.  I believe  I have  now  completed  a review  of  the  more  important  facts  that  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  at  their  public  courts,  and  if  there  be  any 
matter  remaining  to  be  explained  by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  notice  it?— I have  very  little  to  say.  You  made  an  observation 
a while  ago,  that  you  expected  reports  from  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
our  schools,  generally,  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  convenient  to  us,  and,  per- 
haps, to  the  Commissioners,  if  there  be  no  objection,  if  we  were  furnished  with  these 
reports  if  you  think  they  call  for  further  explanation. 

, ,^here  is,no*  now  a quorum  of  the  Commissioners  present,  but  that  question 

shall  be  brought  before  them?— There  arc  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the 
accounts,  which  have  not  yet  been  furnished  in  the  manner  ordered  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  I feel  called  on,  personally,  to  explain  to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  stated  that  our 
practice  was  to  receive  letters  of  credit  from  our  agents  in  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
money  was  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  letters  of  credit  from  our  southern 
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estates  are  payable  to  me,  as  treasurer  of  the  board ; I endorse  them,  and  the  registrar  Duhlih. 

then  lodges  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors.  I never  had,  or  received  a penny  . 

of  the  money.  In  November,  18-44,  it  was  brought  before  you,  that  a letter  of  credit  was  TsclfoX%Zded  to 
sent  up  for  £1,900.  Upon  that  occasion  the  registrar  stated  to  me  that  it  would  be  incon-  Erasmus 'Smith,  Esq. 
venient  to  have  a meeting  of  the  Governors,  as  they  were  not  in  Dublin,  or  for  some  other  John  Barlow,  Bsq. 
cause,  it  would  be  inconvenient.  Our  salaries  w.ere  payable  in  that  month,  and  he  stated  to 
me  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  £600  to  pay  our  schoolmasters,  or  great  incon- 
venience would  attend  their  not- receiving  their  money.  This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
bank.  I told  him  to  take  the  letter  of  credit  for  £1,900,  to  lodge  £l,300  to  the  credit  of 
the  Governors,  and  to  lodge  £600  to  his  own  credit.  That  was  in  November;  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Governors,  held  on  December  6th,  1854, 1 made  a report  to  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  following  was  the  minute  made  of  the  transaction  : — “ The  treasurer  reported, 
that  since  last  meeting  he  had  received  from  Mr  Kearney  a remittance  of  £1,900;  that 
the  registrar  being  in  want  of  immediate  funds,  he  had  handed  him  £600,  and  had  lodged 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors— amount,  £1,300.”  That  minute  will  show  you 
how  the  matter  stands. 

23115.  That  is  a complete  explanation,  and  the  only  question  about  it  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stephens,  was  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  transaction  was  brought 
into  the  accounts.  As  to  the  matter  of  fact  the  Commissioners  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

— That  was  the  only  instance  in  which  a thing  of  this  description  took  place ; and  I 
wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing,  that  when  it  did  take  place,  the  registrar 
brought  the  matter  immediately  before  the  Governors.  There  is  another  matter  which, 
as  you  mention  Mr.  Stephens  will  be  present  on  a future  day,  I will  not  now  notice ; but 
I wish  to  explain  what  took  place  with  regard  to  the  sum  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Governors  as  their  income  from  the  southern  estates,  and  that  returned  by  Mr.  Kearney, 
and  I wish  Dr.  Hancock  to  attend  to  this  explanation,  The  Governors  returned  to  Par- 
liament a sum  of  £5,412,  as  their  receipts  from  the  southern  estates.  The  gross  rental 
of  the  Governors  was  £5,683  7s.  8 d.,  which  includes  the  fees  of  the  agent.  Of  this 
income  Mr.  Kearney  remitted  to  the  Governors,  in.  the  year  1852,  £4,200.  Then  we 
reported  to  Parliament  that  the  income  of  our  southern  estates,  in  that  year,  was 
£4,304  17s.  1 OcZ.  In  that  same  year  we  received  £104  17s.  10^.  from  our  former  agent, 

Mr.  Galway;  and  if  you  add  £104  17s.  lOtf.  to  the  £4,200,  you  will  find  it  makes  exactly 
the  sum  of  £4,304  17s.  lOd.  Mr.  Kearney  returned  that  he  received  £4,200,  without 
including  the  balance  wre  received  from  the  former  agent,  but  we  returned  the  gross 
which  we  received.  You  will  find  also  that  our  gross  rental  of  the  southern  estates 
returned  for  the  year  1852  was  £5,683  7s.  8d.,  including  fees.  Then  the  Governors 
returned  to  Parliament  £-5,412  15s.,  to  which,  if  you  add  £270  12s.  8cZ.,  the  receivers’ 
fees  on  the  gross,  it  will  produce  the  sum  I first  gave  you.  The  Governors  return  to 
Parliament  the  net  receipt,  but  Mr.  Kearney  gives  you  the  gross  that. he  receives. 

23116.  [Secretary . — These  figures  perfectly  explain  the  discrepancy.] 

23117.  The  next  point  to  which  I must  refer  is  the  allegation,  that  we  make  no  improve- 
ments on  our  southern 'estates — in  fact,  that  we  just  receive  our  rents,  and  do  nothing  more. 

It  also  was  insinuated  that  our  lands  are  set  under  value.  I can  only  say  as  to  the  latter 
statement,  we  always  advertise  them  before  setting.  We  have  not  advertised  the  setting 
of  our  southern  estates,  because  the  lands  were  set  in  very  small  parcels,  and  we  wished 
to  consolidate  them ; and  we  wished  also  that  our  agent,  Mr.  Kearney,  should  recommend 
to  us  solvent  and  good  tenants.  I think  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  settings  of  our  lands 
we  have  taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  if  we  were  setting  our  own  property ; that  every 
exertion  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  to  obtain  a fair  value  for  these  lands.  Mr. 

Kearney,  I should  say,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  southern  estates,  is  a county  surveyor ; he 
is  a particularly  clever,  intelligent  person,  and  his  character  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  man  in 
his  position  in  Ireland.  When  he  undertook  our  agency,  we  placed  the  management  of  the 
property  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  he  agreed  to  charge  nothing  additional  for  superin- 
tending improvements.  We  have  always  attended  to  his  recommendations  with  regard  to 
our  tenantry;  and  in  some  particular  districts  we  have  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  tenants’ 
houses ; we  have  given  them  slates  and  timber,  <&c.  In  the  years  wTe  have  passed  through, 
we  have  paid  large  sums  on  account  of  losses  by  our  tenantry,  and  not  a single  allowance 
has  been  given,  or  improvement  made,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  minutes ; and,  I think,  • 
we  will  show  you  that  we  have  acted  fairly  and  liberally  by  our  tenantry,  and,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  as  we  were  entitled  to  do-  It  is  on  account  of  the  charge  made  in  the  evidence  that 
I make  these  observations;  because  I perceive  it  has  been  stated  to  you  that  the 
Governors,  in  fact,  merely  received  the  rent,  and  thought  of  nothing  else.  I can  say  for 
myself,  when  portions  of  our  southern  estates  were  to  be  let,  in  1841,  that  many  and  many 
a day  I have  spent  in  Kildare-strcet  considering  the  matters  connected  with  these  lettings 
with  our  agents  aud.  officers.  AY e endeavoured  to  see  that  our  lands  were  properly  set, 
and  that  no  tenant  was  dispossessed  while  we  could  retain  him  in  possession ; but  we  did 
not  shrink  from  dispossessing  him  if  we  thought  he  ought  not  to  hold  his  land.  In 
Tipperary  it  required  a good  deal  of  discretion  to  manage  our  property  at  that  time ; and 
we  think  the  more  searching  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  setting  of  our  lands,  and  the  income 
we  receive  for  them,  the  more  it  will  become  apparent  that  we  could  not  manage  our 
properties  better. 

23118.  Chairman — I may  state  that  the  estates  of  the  Governors  will  be  inspected  by 
our  inspector  of  estates,  and  duo  notice  will  be  given  to  the  Governors  before  he  proceeds 
Yoi.  II.  2 F 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


Dublin. 

The  Governors  of  t/u 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Barlow,  Esq. 


The  Erasmus  Smith 
Grammar  School, 
Galway — continued. 
E.  Berwick,  Esq. 


on  his  mission. — Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  put  that  gentleman  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

231 1 9.  He  will  give  notice  to  the  agent  of  the  estate,  before  he  visits  it.— I am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  will  be  done,  for  I think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  to  know 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  with  regard  to  our  properties.  I may  also  mention,  that  a 
good  many  years  ago,  a good  deal  of  the  southern  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  middle- 
men— the  O’Grady  family — and  we  had  no  small  difficulty  to  get  our  property  out  of  their 
hands;  but  we  did  not  shrink  from  making  the  exertion,  and  we  got  back  1,000  acres, 
which  we  set  directly  to  our  tenants. 


The  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway — (continued).* 

Edward  Berwick , Esq.,  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  sworn  and  examined 

23120.  Chairman, — You  are  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  at  Galway  ?— Yes,  my 
Lord. 

23121.  Have  you  a statement  you  wish  to  make,  respecting  some  evidence  given  before 
the  Commissioners  at  Galway  ? — Yes. 

23122.  The  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Killeen,  the  assistant  master  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  school,  Galway.  The  Commissioners  asked  if  he  could  assign  any  reason 
for  the  decline  of  his  school;  among  other  reasons  he  mentions:! — “ When  the  Queen’s 
College  opened,  I consider  the  principal  reason  for  our  scholars  falling  off,  is,  they  were 
admitted  there  before  they  knew  their  grammar  at  school."  Have  you  any  explanation  to 
give  with  respect  to  this  statement  ?—  He  stated  subsequently,  my  Lord,  that  students 
were  admitted  into  the  college,  and  obtained  scholarships  there,  without  knowing  their 
Latin  grammar ; and  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  school  to  that  amongst  other  reasons.  That  statement  is  totally  inaccurate.  For 
the  five  years  preceding  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Killeen  made  this  statement,  but  five 
students  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  had  obtained  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
and  but  one  of  these  scholarships  was  a classical  scholarship.  They  were  scholarships  for 
which  a course  in  classics  was  not  necessary,  and  except  by  the  previous  classical  matri- 
culation examination,  we  have  no  means  in  such  cases  of  ascertaining  whether  they  know 
their  Latin  grammar  or  not.  Four  of  these  scholarships  were  science  scholarships,  and  for 
these  science  scholarships  there  is  no  classical  examination,  except  the  previous  matricu- 
lation examination,  to  which  all  the  students  are  submitted..  So  that  your  Lordship  and 
the  Commissioners  will  see  at  once,  that  to  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  students  at  the 
Erasmus  Smith  school  to  such  a fact,  as  that  five  entered  the  college  from  it,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  is  quite  a misstatement.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who 
did  obtain  scholarships,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  one  of  our  classical  professors,  is  here,  and  he  will 
state  to  you  how  far  Mr.  Killeen’s  evidence  as  to  the  students  being  ignorant  of  Latin 
grammar,  is  true,  or  the  opposite.  I hear  that  Mr.  Killeen  has  since  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  his  evidence  by  a statement  to  this  effect,  that  he  did  not  allude  to  the  present  time 
when  he  was  giving  his  evidence  in  September  last ; but  that  on  the  opening  of  the  college, 
in  1849,  some  scholarships  were  given  away  to  men,  who,  as  he  states,  were  ignorant  of 
their  grammar.  How  far  that  would  account  for  the  number  of  students  attending  in 
September  last,  at  the  school,  it  is  for  you  to  determine,  even  supposing  the  statement  to 
be  correct.  However,  I would  shortly  state  what  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  college. 
When  it  opened  at  the  end  of  October,  1849,  we  had  a number  of  scholarships  to  give 
away — many  more  than  ever  we  had  since — I think  we  had  forty-three;  and  at  the  first 
matriculation  examination,  there  were  twenty-eight  candidates  for  scholarships — we  gave 
only  fourteen.  At  the  next  scholarship  examination,  in  January,  1850,  there  were  forty 
candidates,  and  we  gave  away  all  the  scholarships.  But  I stated  then,  that  we  would  in 
future  insist  upon  a much  higher  standard  than  that  upon  wliich  the  candidates  then 
obtained  their  scholarships;  and  also,  that  the  reason  we  gave  away  all  our  scholarships 
then  was  there  being  a misapprehension  as  to  whether  the.  colleges  would  open  or  not ; 
and  it  being  very  industriously  circulated  that  the  college  in  Galway  would  not  open  at 
all.  The  candidates  for  scholarships,  therefore,  had  not  prepared  themselves  as  studiously 
as  they  might  have  otherwise  done,  but  I stated  distinctly  that  we  would  always  insist  on 
a much  higher  standard  ; and  accordingly,  in  November  or  December,  1850,  this  circum- 
stance took  place : there  were,  in  the  classical  department,  five  scholarships  vacant,  and 
there  were  but  three  candidates,  and  we  rejected  every  one  of  these  candidates.  One  of 
them  appealed  for  a special  visitation,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  no  right  to  withhold  a 
scholarship  from  him,  as  there  were  fewer  candidates  than  the  scholarships  vacant.  He 
obtained  the  special  visitation,  and  the  visitors  confirmed  our  decision.  I make  this  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  did  not  give  scholarships  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Killeen,  stated  ; and  I will  read,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  a statement  which  I then 
made  to  the  visitors  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  we  conferred  our  scholarships : — 
“ The  President  and  Council  have  always  considered  that  they  possessed  the  full  and 
sole  right  of  determining  what  amount  of  answering  was  sufficient  to  entitle  a candidate 
for  scholarships,  to  obtain  that  distinction.  They  feel  it  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  visitors  that  they  are  urged  by  every  motive  of  duty,  and  of  interest,  to  confor  as  many, 
scholarships  as  they  conscientiously  can,  as  such  honors,  when  conferred  upon  deserving" 
* Evidence,  5473,  Vol.  I.  t Evidence,  5500. 
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candidates,  are  the  very  best  advertisement  the  new  colleges  can  have ; but  they  cannot  Dublin. 
conceive  a course  which  would  more  effectually  frustrate  the  ends  for  which  the  colleges  Th  „ — ^ Sm{tk 
were  instituted,  and  more  justly  destroy  their  reputation,  than  to  confer  their  honors  and  g 'rammar  School  ‘ 
emoluments  upon  students  without  regard  to  the  industry  they  have  evinced,  or  the  quali-  Galway. 
fications  they  possess,  and  merely  on  the  low  grounds  that  there  are  no  other  candidates.”  E.  Berwick,  Esq. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  we  acted ; and  though  in  January  some  scholar- 
ships were  given  away  to  men  not  worthy  of  them,  I wish  to  state,  with  regard  to  the 
students  who  came  from  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school,  and  I am  quite  sure  if  he  were  here  him- 
self he  would  state  the  same,  that  the  best  scholars  he  ever  sent  out  were  those  who 
obtained  classical  scholarships  at  the  first  opening  of  the  college ; so  that  whether  Mr. 

Killeen’s  statement  be  applied  to  the  time  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  or  applied  to  the 
opening  of  the  college,  it  is  certainly  most  inaccurate.  From  the  time  the  college  opened 
to  the  period  the  witness  gave  this  evidence,  we  established  in  all  forty-five  scholarships ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  in  the  early  part  they  might  have  been  given  to  undeserving  candi- 
dates, or  candidates  not  sufficiently  deserving  of  them,  yet  they  were  told  that  in  future 
unless  the  students  came  up  to  a certain  standard  of  answering  they  would  not  obtain 
scholarships.  No  doubt  the  standard  of  answering  is  still  low.  The  curriculum  we  endeavour 
to  teach  in  the  college  is  a very  extensive  one  ; and  every  man,  to  master  that  curriculum, 
ought  to  come  to  college  extremely  well  grounded  in  classics.  Classics  particularly  enter  into 
the  course  of  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.B. ; but  it  is  only  compulsory  during  the  first 
year ; and  unless  the  student  comes  very  well  grounded  in  classics,  he  cannot  master  the 
curriculum.  I have  stated  this  fact  over  and  over  again,  in  all  the  reports  which  I have 
given  to  the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  college,  to  show  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a better  system  of  intermediate  schools,  and  to  enable  men  to  come  to  the  college  in  a 
better  state  of  preparation. 

23123.  Itev.  Dr.  Graves. — There  was  a portion  of  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners by  Mr.  Hallo  well,  which  I think  I ought  to  read  now,  as  it  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  statement  which  you  have  made.  I asked  Mr.  Hallowell* — “ The  entrance  of 
pupils  who  obtained  scholarships  since  1850  would  not  be  large  enough  materially  to  affect 
the  number  of  pupils  in  your  school ? — Certainly  not.  The  entrance  was,  on  the  average, 
two  in  each  year  ? — I think  so ; but  I may  also  state,  if  the  Commissioners  allow  me, 
that  while  I am  sensible  of  the  loss  I have  sustained,  I am  also  sensible  that  I got  pupils 
who  would,  probably,  never  have  come  to  me  but  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges.”  I asked, 

“ Do  you  intimate  that  of  thirteen  pupils  who  obtained  scholarships  in  1849  and  1850, 
none  were  imperfectly  prepared  for  admission  into  the  college  V — I certainly  think  that 
some  of  them  were  inadequately  prepared  for  scholarships.  Does  your  observation  apply 
to  pupils  who  were  prepared  by  yourself? — It  does.  I conceive  they  were  not  long  enough 
at  school.  But  with  regard  to  pupils  who  have  been  admitted  from  your  school  into 
college  in  the  latter  years — that  is,  from  October,  1851,  and  down  to  the  present  time — 
do  you  make  any  similar  allegation? — I certainly  should  have  wished  some  of  them  to 
have  been  better  prepared.  Has  the  standard  of  preparation  for  scholarship  examinations 
been  raised  since  1850? — I am  sure  it  has.  I believe  it  has.” — No  student  from  Mr. 

Hallowell’s  school  has  obtained  a classical  scholarship  since  the  end  of  the  year  1850. 

23124.  Then,  perhaps,  the  classical  knowledge  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Killeen  has  reference 
only  to  students  passing  the  matriculation  examination? — To  those  who  enter  into  the 
faculties  of  arts.  But  four  students  from  Mr.  Hallowell  obtained  science  scholarships.  In  the 
faculty  of  arts  the  students  are  previously  submitted  to  a matriculation  examination  before 
they  can  stand  for  it.  Mr.  Hallowell  seems  to  say  the  average  was  two  in  the  year ; there 
were  but  five  in  five  years.  Some  of  his  students,  the  first  year,  obtained  agricultural 
and  engineering  scholarships,  but  there  was  no  classical  examination  for  these  scholarships. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  of  the  students  who  entered  from  his  school  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  college,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  students  were  those 
who  obtained  scholarships. 

23125.  Since  1850  no  pupil  has  attained  a classical  scholarship  ? — Not  one. 

23126.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  number  of 
classical  schools  there  are  in  existence  in  the  province  of  Connaught  ? — I have. 

23127.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  this  inquiry  ? 

I hold  in  my  hand  what  gives  you  a view  of  classical  education  in  Connaught.  This 

statement  I believe  to  be  correct ; and  it  states  the  towns  in  Connaught  having  classical 
schools,  or  schools  under  that  denomination  : — 

“ Galway. — Erasmus  Smith’s,  Winter’s,  M'Grath’s. 

“ Loughrea. — One,  with  very  few  pupils. 

“ Sligo. — Two  schools. 

“ Eyrecourt  (on  Banks’  foundation),  few  pupils. 

“ College  of  St.  Jarlath,  Tuam,  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 

“ Elphin  Diocesan  school  having  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  I omit  it  .from 
the  list. 

“ Tuam  had  a diocesan  school,  but  it  does  not,  I think,  exist  now. 

“ Castlebar  had  a school  endowed  by  Lord  Lucan,  but  it  does  not  exist. 

“ Roscommon,  a sort  of  classical  school. 

“ Westport,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Ballinrobe,  and  Ballina,  were  reported  as  having 
schools,  but  indifferent  and  badly  attended.” 
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23128.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  visited  the  model  National  school  in  Galway  ? — Yes. 

23129.  Is  it  well  conducted  ? — Very  well  conducted. 

23130.  Are  the  subjects  of  instruction  well  taught? — Very  well;  and  I only  regret  it 
has  not  a classical  assistant,  for  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  college. 

23131.  Do  you  consider  that  the  character  of  the  English  education  given  is  of  a high 
class? — It  is  of  a very  high  class.  Professor  Nesbitt  examined  there  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, as  likewise  some  of  the  other  professors,  and  they  always  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Professor  William  Nesbitt,  sworn  and  examined. 

23132.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Galway  College? — I am  Professor 
of  Greek.  During  a period  of  five  years  I held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Latin. 

23133.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Killeen’s  evidence? — I have  but  little  to  add  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Killeen’s  evidence  to  what  you  have  heard  from  the  President;  but  as  I have  examined 
those  students  who  entered  from  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school  from  the  year  1850  to  1855, 
inclusive — that  is,  four  years  and  three  quarters  preceding  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Killeen — should  the  Commissioners  desire  it,  I can  inform  them  what  the  acquirements  of 
those  students  who'entered  the  college  from  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  were  from  1 850  to  1S5 1 , 
inclusive.  I have  got  the  names  of  all  the  students  here,  and  I find  them  to  have  been 
five  in  number,  four  of  whom  obtained  scholarships,  all  of  which  were  science  scholarships. 
It  has  been  already  explained  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  scholars  in  such  cases  are 
only  required  to  pass  a matriculation  examination  in  classics.  I may  mention,  as,  perhaps, 
it  will  make  the  matter  more  familiar  to  Dr.  Graves,  that  there  is  a strong  analogy  between 
these  science  scholarships  and  the  science  sizarsliip  in  Trinity  College.  A science  sizar 
is  required  to  have  just  so  much  classical  knowledge  as  the  ordinary  matriculating  students. 
Many  of  those  students  have  attained  distinguished  scientific  appointments.  I may  illus- 
trate the  unfairness  of  Mr.  Killeen’s  statement,  by  putting  a similar  statement  with  regard  to 
Trinity  College — should  one  say  that  a person  obtained  a sizarsliip  without  knowing  his 
Latin  Grammar.  I have  known  many  of  these  sizars  to  be  men  of  very  slender  classical 
acquirements,  but  of  distinguished  scientific  attainments;  and  1 would  not  say  that  persons 
obtained  sizarships  in  Trinity  College  who  did  not  know  their  Latin  Grammar,  because 
it  would  immediately  occur  to  a person  hearing  that  statement  that  all  the  sizars  were 
men  of  no  distinction.  The  gentlemen  who  obtained  scholarships  from  the  Erasmus  Smith 
school,  during  four  years  and  three-quarters,  were  mere  science  scholars;  and  I may  now 
speak  of  their  classical  acquirements.  One  of  them,  his  classical  acquirements  were  very 
slender,  the  three  others  could  easily  obtain  their  matriculation  ; and  one  of  them,  whose 
name  appears  on  my  list,  his  classical  acquirements  were  so  high  that  1 find  in  two  years 
of  his  collegiate  course  I was  able  to  put  him  in  the  senior  Greek  class,  where  he  is  at 
present ; and  he  is  one  of  the  best  students  in  it.  Thus,  of  these  four  scholars,  three  were 
quite  unexceptionable,  and  as  to  the  other  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  not  undue 
straining  of  the  line  marked  out  to  give  him  his  matriculation  examination.  I have  not  the 
notes  of  his  examination  just  now,  but  from  my  recollection  he  was  a bad  classical  scholar. 
This  is  a classification  of  the  pupils,  with  reference  to  their  acquirements,  that  have  entered 
from  this  school  during  the  last  four  years  and  three  quarters. 

23134.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
other  candidates  who  have  entered  college? — The  standard,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
lower  than  we  desire,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  intermediate  education.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  it  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  province  ; but  we 
have  it,  as  I said,  much  lower  than  would  be  desirable.  1 examined  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school 
lately,  and,  perhaps,  the  Commissioners  would  desire  to  know,  as  they  saw  the  school  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  whether  it  has  rallied  at  all  since  they  visited  Galway.  I 
examined  it  very  recently,  and  I found  on  the  register  thirty-five  pupils  ; and  those  that  I 
examined  appeared  to  be  very  well  taught.  I examined  his  first  and  second  classes,  and  they 
both  appear  to  have  been  carefully  taught.  I think  that  this  statement  is  due  to  Mr.  Hallowell. 

23135.  [Echuard  Berwick,  Esq. — I certainly  think  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Hallowell  entered  the  school  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
decision  come  to  on  the  matter.  Certainly,  when  he  entered  on  his  duties,  the  school  had 
fallen  very  much  in  public  estimation.  The  preceding  master  had  been  very  inefficient  for 
some  years.  I think  it  right  to  make  this  statement  on  Mr.  Ilallowell’s  behalf.  I believe 
he  is  an  efficient  man,  and  if  he  had  a good  assistant  he  would  have  got  on  much  better.] 

23136.  There  are  a few  observations  which,  if  the  Commissioners  allow  me,  I will  make. 

23137.  Chairman. — At  what  time  did  you  examine  the  school? — I examined  the  last 
time  the  day  before  yesterday. 

23138.  Was  the  report  you  have  referred  to  drawn  up  with  reference  to  your  last 
examination? — It  was  on  the  last  examination;  and  I may  state  the  examination  was  quite 
unexpected. 

23139.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  your  observations. — I examined  the 
head  class  in  Livy  and  Lucian,  and  I found  that  the  teaching,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  sound 
and  judicious,  and  made  a very  favourable  impression  on  me  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  school.  I examined  also  his  pupils  in  elementary  grammar,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  very  judiciously  taught.  He  also  showed  me  pieces  in  English  composition, 
Greek,  and  historical  essays,  which  he  said  had  been  executed  by  his  pupils ; and  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  good,  indeed.  I read  one  of  them  nearly  through ; and  the 
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composition,  as  regards  spelling,  punctuation,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  getting  up  of  this  Dublin. 
Greek  piece,  appeared  to  be  very  creditable  to  the  master.  The  Er^^s  gmit/ 

23140.  Dr.  Andrews. — How  long  have  the  pupils  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Hallowell,  to  Grammar  School, 
whom  you  are  referring? — That  I cannot  say,  as  I did  not  inquire.  Galway. 

23141.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  they  have  been  long  in  the  school,  or  have  come  to  1’rof.  W.  Nesbitt, 
it  recently  ? — No. 

23142.  You  cannot  tell,  therefore,  whether  their  instruction  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 

IlallowelPs  teaching,  or  to  the  master  of  some  other  school,  before  they  came  to  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell ? — No  ; except  upon  the  general  ground,  that  I do  not  think  they  had  the  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  their  information  in  the  immediate  locality. 

23143.  Though  the  education  was  not  far  advanced,  it  exhibited  some  training? — Yes. 

23144.  \ Edward  Berwick,  Esq. — He  has  now  a very  good  school.] 

23 1 45.  I should  say,  that  the  instruction  was  not  merely  sound,  but  exhibited  careful 
teaching.  I think  it  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  statement  as  the  Commissioners  saw 
the  school  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances;  and  just  before  coming  up  here,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Commissioners  would  wish,  from  an  independent  source,  to 
receive  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  school. 

2314(3.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  model  National  school,  Mr.  Nesbitt  ? — 

Yes;  and  also  attended  the  public  examination. 

23147.  Have  you  been  often  at  the  model  school  ? — 1 have  visited  it  only  twice ; but  on 
one  occasion,  a gentleman  who  was  with  me  and  myself  examined  for  a considerable  time  ; 
and  on  a late  occasion,  I saw  a public  examination  conducted,  I was  present  for  five  or 
six  hours,  so  I got  a good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 

23148.  Was  the  public  examination  conducted  in  a manner  to  test  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  boys? — So  I thought ; it  satisfied  me. 

23149.  Judging  from  that  examination,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  boys  are  instructed  ? — I formed  a very  high  opinion  of  the  instruction.  I heard  them 
examined  in  English  grammar  and  reading  aloud;  in  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
chemistry,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I certainly  formed  a very  high  opinion  of  the  instruction. 

23150.  Did  you  hear  them  examined  in  arithmetic  ? — No ; I did  not. 

23151.  Would  you  say  that  the  boys  were  inferior  to  the  general  run  of  boys  in  other 
schools,  of  the  same  age  ? — Quite  the  contrary.  1 thought  the  pupils  displayed  a great 
amount  of  intelligence. 

23152.  Do  you  consider  that  they  had  been  well  educated? — I was  quite  surprised  at  their 
answering  in  natural  science;  and  1 may  say,  that  I was  assured  by  the  professor  of  chemis- 
try, a very  distinguished  man,  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  pupils 
in  natural  science,  who  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent,  and  for  so  young  pupils  their  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive. 

23 153.  Do  you  remember  was  there  an  examination  in  English  grammar  and  parsing  ? — 

Yes;  I heard  them  examined  in  these  branches. 

23154.  Was  the  answering  in  them  creditable? — Very  creditable ; not  merely  in  parsing 
prose,  but  in  parsing  poetry ; which  is  an  analysis,  in  fact,  of  poetic  sentences,  and  which 
requires  a greater  knowledge  of  grammar. 

23155  And  some  mental  cultivation? — Yes.  I also  placed  great  stress  upon  their 
reading  aloud.  I think  no  person  can  read  intelligently  aloud,  without  having  received 
considerable  culture ; and  the  reading,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  pupils,  was  very  good. 

23156.  They  evinced,  then,  a knowledge  of  the  author,  and  at  the  same  time,  their  own 
ability  ? — And  a good  deal  of  culture. 

23157.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make,  with  reference  to  . 
the  state  of  education  generally,  or  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  the  state  of  inter- 
mediate education  in  our  province  is  at  a very  low  ebb.  I scarcely  know  a school,  in  which 
pupils  can  obtain  what  is  requisite  to  come  up  to  the  standard  which  we  think  it  desirable 
for  pupils  to  arrive  at  prior  to  entering  our  college.  There  are  scarcely  any  facilities  afforded 
for  the  class  of  education  we  require.  If  you  look  over  the  province,  if  you  take  into 
account  the  limited  number  that  are  now  going  into  boarding  schools ; if  you  take  into 
account  the  inefficient  state  in  which  the  very  few  classical  schools  we  have  are,  and  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  given  in  the  majority  of  the  classical  schools  through  the  province, 
you  will  find  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  middle  class  to  obtain  that  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  would  enable  them  profitably  to  attend  the  college.  To  this  I mainly  attribute 
the  smallness  of  the  numbers  in  our  college — it  is  the  cause. 

23158.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  good  classical  schools  there  would  be  an 
adequate  attendance  of  scholars  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  those 
who  attended  would  come  to  our  college  in  a very  different  state  of  preparation,  and  would 
be  prepared  for  their  various  callings  in  a different  way  when  leaving  the  college.  There 
are  some  other  points  which  I would  wish  to  notice,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  regard  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  at  Galway.  With  regard  to  free  pupils,  I 
may  state,  that  of  the  thirty-five  I found  on  the  register,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are  free 
pupils.  This  fact  may  be  interesting  to  the  Commissioners  to  know ; and  if  they  would  allow 
me,  1 would  express  my  opinion  that  this  is  a very  embarrassing  circumstance  to  the  master. 

I need  not  tell  the  Commissioners  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  educate  pupils  on  the  founda- 
tion together  with  the  sons  of  the  rich — how  difficult  it  is  to  educate  them  in  the  same 
school,  and  how  much  it  is  calculated  to  lower  the  character  of  the  school,  and  to  prevent 
the  rich  from  sending  their  sons,  if  there  be  any  thing  like  an  equal  number,  or  as  in  the 
present  instance,  a majority  of  the  pupils  be  free.  There  is  another  circumstance  to  which 
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I would  wish  to  call  attention — namely,  the  mode  in  which  free  pupils  are  admitted  on  the 
foundation.  They  are  not  admitted  on  any  principle.  At  the  time  the  grammar  schools 
were  founded,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  education  in  any  other  place ; I can  there- 
fore, understand,  that  the  present  indiscriminate  admission  should  be  given  to  the  school : 
but  now  there  are  excellent  schools — schools  at  which  almost  gratuitous  education  can 
be  had — where,  in  fact,  all  the  sons  of  the  poor  who  wish  merely  to  obtain  an  excellent 
commercial  education,  can  obtain  it.  I think  that  is  a very  different  state  of  things  from 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  founder ; and  for  that  reason,  a rule  which  might  be  very 
properly  adopted  at  that  time,  might  be  very  inapplicable  now.  After  a careful  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  I think  that  no  persons  should  be  admitted  on  the  foundation,  except 
— first,  those  who  were  absolutely  unable  to  pay  ; and  secondly,  those  who  had  manifested 
some  aptitude  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  I really  do  not  see  it  is  any  kindness 
to  a youth  to  force  him  among  his  superiors  in  social  position,  when  he  gets  precisely 
as  good  an  education  in  a school  where  he  will  meet  his  equals.  I do  not  see  there  is  any 
advantage  conferred  on  youth  by  this  system,  but  on  the  contrary,  I see  that  very  great 
inconvenience  is  put  on  the  head  master.  The  head  master  of  the  Galway  school  has 
informed  me,  that  the  admissions  which  took  place  lately  were  not  made  on  any  intelligible 
principle — that  some  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  admitted  would  be  able  to  pay;  and  in  no 
case,  I think,  has  the  latter,  and  most  essential  point  been  taken  into  account — namely, 
whether  the  pupils  so  admitted,  had  manifested  any  special  aptitude  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education. 

23159.  Do  all  those  pupils  study  classics  ? — They  may  if  they  please. 

23160.  Are  you  aware,  in  point  of  fact,  if  they  do  ? — I am  not  aware  it  is  the  case,  in  point 
of  fact. 

23161.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  contemplate  any  advantage  likely  to  result  from  free 
pupils  manifesting  some  special  aptitude,  that  would  in  any  degree  prevent  one  of  the 
mischiefs  you  pointed  out  ? — I think  if  admission  were  made  on  the  ground  of  special 
aptitude,  it  would  altogether  do  away  with  the  discredit  due  to  admissions  on  the 
foundation ; and,  another  thing,  the  head  master  would  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  if  he  was  giving  instruction  gratuitously,  at  all  events,  he  would  be  repaid  by  the 
credit  derived  after  they  left  the  school  from  clover  lads  who  were  educated  there. 

23162.  You  think  that  lads  admitted  on  account  of  merit  after  an  examination,  even 
though  a little  under  the  rank  of  most  boys  in  the  school,  would  not  be  considered 
discreditable  to  the  school,  and  would  be  regarded  by  the  other  pupils  as  more  their 
equals? — The  sizars  of  Trinity  College,  if  they  are  gentlemen  in  manner  and  bearing,  do 
not  feel  any  social  degradation  from  being  mixed  with  the  other  students  on  the  terms  of 
perfect  equality. 

23163.  Similar  views  were  taken  by  other  gentlemen  who  were  examined  before  us  ? 

I wish  also  to  make  a statement  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  endowment  connected 
with  the  Erasmus  Smith  grammar  school.  The  Governors  appear  to  think  that  if  the  master 
be  able  to  exhibit  a very  extensive  school,  that  then  they  ought  to  assist  him.  I think 
they  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  circumstances  of  Galway.  I was  present  at 
an  examination  of  the  English  school  a short  time  since,  and  the  Governors  seemed  to  me 
to  come  to  that  conclusion.  I need  not  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  the  great  disadvan- 
tage the  Erasmus  Smith  school  labours  under  in  reference  to  some  of  its  rules the  religious 

question.  I allude  to  its  being  incumbent  on  the  master  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils  indiscriminately.  This  places  the  school  under  great  disadvantage  in  such  a district, 
and  there  are  a great  many  other  difficulties  that  this  school  has  to  contend  with,  which  I 
need  not  point  out,  as  they  must  be  familiar  to  the  Commissioners. 

23164.  I do  not  think  that  difficulty  really  presses  on  the  master,  for  he  has  not  com- 
pelled Roman  Catholics  to  attend  his  religious  instruction  ? — The  fact  is,  he  does  not  • but 
still  the  general  impression  around  is,  that  the  school  is  a Protestant  foundation,  'it  is 
situated  in  a Catholic  district,  and  I think  that  this  is  a difficulty  which  has  not  been  taken 
into  account,  in  estimating  the  difficulties  the  master  has  to  contend  with.  I may  corrobo- 
rate this  statement  by  this  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  gentry  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  on  a recent  occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  altogether  the  failure 
of  the  school  to  this  circumstance.  I do  not  concur  in  that  opinion,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
but  I merely  put  it  forward  to  show  the  Commissioners  that  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  ; 
though  practically  the  head  master  has  met  this  difficulty,  and  not  interfered  with  the 
religion  of  the  pupils,  yet  I cannot  but  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  against  which 
he  has  to  contend;  and  it  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which  ought  to  procure  him 
a favourable  consideration  from  the  Governors  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  there  are 
numerous  local  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  against ; and  I do  think  it  is  rather  hard  to 
expect  a master,  who  went  down  without  an  extensive  capital,  all  at  once,  to  employ  it  at 
the  risk  that  the  masters  he  would  engage  would  give  complete  satisfaction,  would  be  able 
to. give  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  education  which  are  really  taught  in  schools  of 
this  class.  There  is  no  allowance  made  for  a master  of  modern  languages,  nor  for  an 
English  master,  nor  for  a science  master.  What  is  it  the  Governors  have  done  ? They 
have  sent  down  a classical  master : Mr.  Hallowell  is  a classical  man,  and  they  gave  him 
a. classical  assistant — that  is,  they  have  given  him  that  assistance  which  is  least  adapted  to 
his  circumstances. 

23165.  Which  was  the  least  required — He  may  be  an  excellent  teacher,  but  he  is  least 
required.  To  raise  this  school,  there  should  be  a science  as  well  as  a classical  assistant 
master.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  this  and  other  branches  properly  repre- 
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sented.  In  order  to  make  this  school  efficient,  the  master  lately  employed,  at  his  own  risk,  a 
master  in  modern  languages  and  in  science.  I really  do  think,  that  if  a man  had  not  extensive 
capital,  and  was  not  speculative,  he  would  not  all  at  once  appoint  such  masters  as  would 
make  his  school  respectable,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  I think  this  is  the  rational 
view'  to  take  of  the  case.  I therefore  think,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  endowment  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  in  the  next  place,  I think  that  this  insufficient  endowment  is  injudiciously  dis- 
tributed.' Another  matter  I wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that 
the  head  master  has  informed  me,  that  he  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  second 
master.  That  I think  a decided  fatality  in  the  constitution  of  this  school.  I think  that  a 
division  of  responsibility  of  this  kind  must  be  very  injurious.  The  head  master  ought  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  school ; and  in  making  him  responsible,  you 
should  give  him  the  correlative  advantage  of  responsibility,  the  appointment  of  the  second 
master,  and  the  selection  of  his  instruments. 


The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for.  Ireland. 

23166.  Secretary. — There  is  a large  class  of  endowments  and  schools  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  They  have 
the  power,  where  money  is  left  as  a gift  or  bequest,  and  where  it  is  misapplied,  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  take  proceedings'for  the  recovery  of  the  same ; and  when  they  recover 
it,  they  then  retain,  to  a certain  extent,  the  management  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Hercules 
M'Donnell,  who  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  now  attends  to  give  some  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
sioners with  regard  to  these  endowments. 

Hercules  MacDonnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland,  sworn  and  examined. 

23167.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  one  of  two  secretaries  to  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland. 

23 1 68.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  statement  you  have  to  make  ? — 
The  view  which  has  occurred  to  me  is,  that  it  is  most  natural  for  the  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  great  number  of  cases  which  have  been  brought  from  time  to  time 
before  our  notice  by  your  Secretary,  in  which  endowments  for  schools  have  either  been 
misapplied  or  concealed,  and  of  which  no  trace  appeared  in  our  records  as  having  come 
before  us,  in  any  way,  so  far  as  we  can  discover.  I may,  therefore,  naturally  be  asked  to 
explain  how  it  comes  that  our  board  has  never  interfered,  or  interfered  effectually,  in 
such  a variety  of  cases. 

23169-  Bev.  Dr.  Graves. — Your  board  being  constituted  for  the  special  purpose  of  rec- 
tifying abuses  in  the  management  of  charities,  you  propose  to  account  for  the  misapplica- 
tion or  loss  of  school  endowments,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  your  board  ? 

23170.  \_Secretary. — The  course  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  in  their  inquiries,  was 
to  direct  me  whenever  a case  was  brought  under  their  notice,  in  which  a bequest  was  mis- 
applied, to  forward  a statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests ; and  to  that  class  of  cases  Mr.  M'Donnell  has  alluded.] 

23171.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  offer  some  explanation  accounting  for  the  fact  to 
which  you  refer? — There  are  two  principal  and  plain  causes,  to  which  it  can  be  attri- 
buted. The  first  arises  out  of  the  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  for  a long 
period.  For  a very  long  period  there  were  no  Acts  of  Parliament  enabling  any  public  or  res- 
ponsible body  to  deal  with  such  cases,  and  in  that  way  abuses  crept  in,  which  were  sanctioned 
by  usage,  and  even  to  a very  recent  period,  the  parties  concerned  in  them  were  not  actually 
aware  that  they  were  dealing  wrongly.  A great  many  cases  escaped  notice  altogether. 
I may  as  well  shortly  state  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  subject.  The  first  Act 
was  the  10th  of  Charles  I.,  section  3,  chap.  1,  the  object  of  which  was  merely  to  render 
bishops  to  whom  bequests  were  left  compellable  to  execute  trusts ; but  as  it  was  limited  to 
a special  purpose,  it  did  not  affect  the  cases  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  first  general 
Act  was  passed  in  1763,  3rd  George  III.,  chap.  18.  It  required  a return  of  all  endowments 
to  be  made  to  the  bishops  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  it  required  the  executors  to 
advertise  such  endowments  three  times  in  the  Gazette.  This  ensured  a certain  amount  of 
publicity;  still  there  was  no  public  body  to  control  abuses.  It  was  in  1764  that  a committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  with  power  to  inquire  and  examine  into  charities; 
it  had  also  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  that  committee  continued 
permanently  sitting  until  the  Act  of  Union,  1800.  I presume  there  are  records  of  its 
proceedings  in  the  proper  office,  but  we  have  none  of  them  in  our  office ; nor  do  I exactly 
know  how  they  could  be  obtained.  On  the  Act  of  Union  putting  an  end,  necessarily,  to 
that  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1800,  the  40th  George  III.,  chap.  75,  was  passed, 
by  which  the  first  board  of  charities  was  established.  Its  power  was  to  recover  all  charities 
withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied;  and  in  addition,  it  contained  what  is  technically  called, 
the  cy  pres  power,  that  is,  where  it  becomes  absolutely  impracticable  to  carry  out,  to  the 
letter,  the  intention  of  the  donor,  to  go  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  where  the  endowments  of  schools  were  inapplicable  in  the  form  originally 
intended.  That  power  I notice  because  it  does  not  exist  in  the  present  board.  The 
minutes  of  the  old  board  are  in  the  office,  and  we  may  say  the  first  authentic  records  of 
their  proceedings.  The  next  Act  is  52nd  George  III.,  which  consolidated  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  statutes  relative  to  charities,  and  though  of  some  importance,  does  not  require 
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any  special  notice.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1845,  the  present  board  came  into  opera- 
tion, under  the  7th  and  8th  Vic.,  chap.  97-  'Ihe  present  board  differs  from  the  old  one,  in 
being  formed  of  the  several  religious  denominations.  It  is  a mixed  board,  and  therefore 
it  was  really  the  first  public  body  that  had  been  made  available  generally  for  all  sects,  for 
the  realization  of  endowments  or  the  rectification  of  abuses.  Its  powers  are  very  shortly 
told.  The  principal  is  contained  in  the  12th  section,  which  empowers  the  board  to  sue  for 
all  donations,  bequests,  &c , which  shall  be  “ withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied,”  and  shall 
apply  the  same  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors.  There  is  a special  provision  in 
one  section  enabling  them  to  take  endowments  for  Roman  Catholic  ministers.  So  that 
mixed  powers  are  given  to  the  present  board. 

23172.  These  powers  are  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  not 
coming  into  existence  except  where  charities  have  been  actually  misapplied  ? — That  precisely 
brings  me  to  the  second  ground  on  which  I should  explain  why  so  many  donations  have  not 
been  rightly  applied,  namely,  that  legislation,  coming  so  late  as  it  did,  comparatively,  in  the 
history  of  charities  and  endowments,  has  also  been  defective.  The  great  defect  in  the  power 
of  the  present  board,  is,  plainly,  that  it  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  The  board  has  no  power, 
whatever,  to  interfere,  until  after  the  donation  has  been  “ withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied,” and  cannot  take  precautions  to  prevent  its  being  so : and  no  matter  how  near  it 
verges  on  any  one  of  those  contingencies,  or  what  good  moral  grounds  the  board  has  for 
believing  that  it  is  about  to  be  misapplied,  the  board  cannot  interfere  to  prevent  it.  That 
was  decided  in  the  important  case  of  the  Commissioners  against  Archbold,  in  1849,  where 
there  was  a large  income  of  £000  a-year,  and  it  was  contended  then  that  the  act  did  not 
apply  to  cases  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  right  to  interfere.  That 
case  settled  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  board;  and  I should  mention  as  the  result, 
that  the  charity  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Another  general  defect  is  the  insufficient  nature 
of  the  clause  in  the  act,  defining  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners.  A great  deal  of 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  Commissioners  is  taken  up  in  discussing  whether  the  parti- 
cular cases  of  complaint  brought  before  them,  fall  within  the  limits  of  their  powers  or  not. 
1 may  mention  a case,  already  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  board,  a very  singular  one 
namely  a small  endowment  by  Thomas  Knolles,  for  a school  at  Oatlands,  county  of  Cork,  in 
which  the  schoolhouse  and  lands  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  master,  and  overheld  • 
but  on  considering  the  case,  the  board  did  not  think  they  were  called  on  to  interfere.  The 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  usually  acted  on,  except  a complaint  is  made  by 
some  parties  supposed  to  be  especially  interested. 

23173.  Chairman. — In  that  case  the  complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Knolles?— It  was  • 
but  the  board  did  not  consider  the  case  came  within  the  operation  of  the  Act.  They  did  not 
think  they  were  called  on  to  interfere.  I merely  mention  this  to  show  that  there  are  many 
distinctions  m practice  as  to  what  cases  fall  within  that  section,  and  what  cases  are  excluded 
from,..  I here  1S  no  distinction  in  point  of  law  and  practice  between  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ••donation”  and  “bequest,”  because  donations  and  bequests  are  treated  exactly  as 
the  same  in  effect.  The  difficulty  is,  whether  the  entire  case  comes  within  the  jurisdiction 
ot  the  particular  words  in  the  section.  For  instance,  a case  litigated  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  right  of  the  charity  is  in  dispute,  is  supposed  not  to  fall  within  that 
s^on-1  Vie  b°ard  consider  they  are  not  to  interfere  to  maintain  the  litigation  on  behalf 
ot  the  charity  ; because  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  it  will  be  misapplied. 

23n4.  The  general  difficulties  enumerated  arise  out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  board  are  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  are  there  any  other  special  diffi- 
culties which  arise  out  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  board  9— Not  from 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  business,  but  rather  from  the  omission  of  efficient  assistance 
m the  prom, one  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We  can  get  extracts  from  wills,  containing  all 
charitable  endowments,  including  those  for  schools;  and  we  get  a copy  of  the  Ga%ttr 
containing  the  advertisements  of  the  executors ; but  these  are  of  no  great  use  in  preveiffifc 
misapplications,  because  we  have  no  power  to  interfere,  except  in  a certain  contiimcncy 
However,  assuming  that  further  powers  were  to  be  given  to  the  hoard,  a suggestion  was 
made  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Hancock,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  most  valuable— namely 
that  the  machinery  ot  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  Office  furnishes  at  once  a read! 
means  of  getting  a return  of  the  sums  which  had  been  realized  out  of  property,  and  vvhich 


was  chargeable  with  endowments.  That  information  would,  no  douht,  be  Sttai 
value  would  depend  upon  the  board  getting  the  power  of  interfering,  either  by  diai  gi ,,g 
the  parties  into  whole  hands  funds  came,  or  seeing  that  they  were  about  putting  the  lust 
into  operation;  1 r,  !er  to  interference  by  mere  letters  or  inquiry  bocaise wi V.  f A 
practice  that  half  the  money  recovered  by  the  board  is  got  not  ^ Iegal  prtceedfn*  tt 
all  but  simply  by  the  pressure  put  on  parties  knowing  that  a public  board  S coghilnoe 
of  the  ease,  and  is  m communication  about  it;  They  then  come  and  settle  " 

or  pay  the  withheld  sums.  or  compromise, 

23175.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice' of  your  hn-uvl  * a 

who  had  funds  vested  in  them  for  charitable  purposes,  asking  what  progress  his  hle^S8 
towards  making  them  available  ?_Not  unless  more  than  a reasonable  tLo  li  i df 
to  allow  of  the  application,  or  unless  complaints  were  made  that  th,?lw?d  elaps°(! 
applied.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  construed  into  a withheld  endowment  1 *y  ™ ”0t 
23176.  Then  you  would  not  take  such  a step  as  that  until  coSdmuSLh  , • , 

231 77  Th8  °rWAe rea30mUJr  into  a deliberate  withholdll  If “he “ 

23177.  The  board  have  power  to  institute  legal  proceedin™-  in  1 , St. 

anse  f-With  regard  to  that  there  is  an  importaft  defect  in  the  Act  of  ParSeliT  We 
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often  receive  notice  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  from  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
informing  us  that  an  order  has  been  made — for  instance,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor — to  take  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  the  assets  of  an  estate,  and  that  several  charities  were  con- 
cerned in  the  sui  t.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  from  a sale  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  a charity  appears  to  have  a claim  on  the  estate.  Well,  if  the  interest  or  annual 
payments  of  the  charity  have  been  paid  up  from  time  to  time  regularly,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  call  it  a withheld  charity,  the  board  have  not  the  slightest  power  to 
interfere  at  that  stage.  The  injury  then  is  this,  that  there  is  no  clause  enabling  the  board 
to  interpose  in  pending  legal  proceedings  affecting  charities,  so  as  to  secure  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  proper  amount,  and  make  it  incumbent  on  the  court  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  charity,  and  probe  them  out ; the  charity  under 
present  circumstances  may  be  passed  by. 

23178.  Dr.  Andrews. — Do  you  think  if  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  did  not  set  out  the 
trust  in  the  schedule  that  that  would  be  held  to  be  a misapplied  trust? — That  subject  has 
been  partly  considered  by  the  board,  and  I do  not  think  they  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

23179.  Dev.  Dr.  Graves. — Do  you  invariably  receive  notice  from  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  as  to  the  proceedings  taken  with  reference  to  properties  charged  ? — It  is 
only  in  case  there  is  a difficulty  on  the  subject ; and  whenever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  right  of  the  charity  should  be  maintained  by  some  public  body  which  the  Com- 
missioner considers  responsible.  I conjecture,  when  the  Commissioners  see  no  claim  made 
by  the  board,  they  assume  it  is  not  intended  to  be  made.  There  was  a recent  case  of  this 
description  which  occurred  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — the  donation  of  Mr.  MNally  of  £10 
a-year  for  a school  at  Kells.  The  other  case  was  Newman  v.  Newman,  in  which  a decree  was 
pronounced  in  1846.  There  were  then  hardly  any  arrears  of  the  annuity;  and  there  was 
a decree  ascertaining  the  different  rights  of  the  parties ; and  the  debts  that  were  then  put 
forward  were  nearly  all  paid  ; but  there  wrere  large  arrears  on  foot  of  the  charity,  no 
payment  having  been  made  since  1846,  which  plainly  rendered  it  liable  to  be  construed 
into  a withheld  charity.  At  present  the  case  is  before  the  board,  with  instructions  to 
their  solicitor  to  lay  a case  before  the  Attorney- General,  as  to  whether  they  can  take 
advantage  of  the  old  suit  in  any  way,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a fresh  suit ; 
and  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a fresh  suit,  it  exactly  illustrates  the  fact  I have 
suggested  of  the  want  of  power.  There  was  also  a sum  of  £o0  realized  in  Dalton’s  charity, 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court ; but  the  board  refused  to  accept  it,  considering  they 
were  not  bound  to  do  so — in  fact,  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  take  it. 

23180.  What  were  the  grounds  of  their  refusal? — Under  the  Act  they  cannot  take  on 
themselves  to  administer  sums  of  money  that  are  voluntarily  offered  to  them  as  donations 
or  endowments ; it  would  be  advisable  if  they  had  power  to  accept  those  sums ; and  they 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  been  obliged  to  decline  about  £39,000,  which  was 
offered  to  them  ; of  course  a great  many  of  these  sums  did  not  constitue  endowments  for 
schools. 

23181.  Dr.  Andrews. — As  I understand  you,  they  declined  these  sums  because  by 
receiving  them,  they  would  have  made  themselves  personally  responsible? — Precisely. 

23182.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Yet,  an  individual  having  money  to  leave  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, would  rather  entrust  it  to  the  management  of  a board  than  to  private  individuals? 
— I plainly  think,  the  board  should  have  a discretionary  power  to  take  all  those  sums,  and 
then  to  see  they  were  placed  in  safe  hands  to  administer. 

231  S3.  Dr.  Andreivs. — The  parties  who  offered  the  £39,000  considered  it  right  that  the 
money  should  be  lodged  with  the  board,  if  it  could  be  done  ? — Yes;  I may  mention  one 
case  which  illustrates  what  I mean  very  well : Thomas  Flannery  left  £20  a-year  for  a school 
at  Waterford ; a gentleman  named  Greene,  became  the  trustee,  and  on  his  death  his  widow 
became  the  executrix,  and  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  offered  it  to  the  board  to  take 
charge  of  this  trust ; they  conceived  they  should  not  do  so ; the  £20  a-year  has  since 
fallen  into  arrear,  and  the  estate  has  been  brought  into  Chancery ; the  Master  has  recently 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Bequests,  and  what  the  result  of  this  delay  will  be 
I do  not  yet  know. 

23184.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves — Have  they  any  power  to  obtain  information  by  compulsory 
methods,  as  to  the  proceedings  adopted  with  reference  to  charitable  funds? — None.  We 
have  to  depend  on  the  voluntary  information  that  we  can  get ; and  it  frequently  happens 
that  inquiries,  with  respect  to  bequests,  are,  therefore,  not  answered.  Some  cases  were 
brought  by  the  Commissioners  before  the  board,  which  I find  had  been  inquired  into  by 
the  board,  but  they  seemed  to  have  got  no  satisfactory  answer.  There  was  a case  of  Johnson, 
in  which  the  money  was  distributed  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court ; and  with  every 
effort  I could  make,  in  order  that  time  might  not  lapse,  I could  not  get  satisfactory 
information  before  the  day  limited  for  the  distribution  of  the  money.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kells  school,  we  endeavoured  to  get  information  for  a long  time,  but  without  effect.  Y’our 
Commission  examined  the  gentleman  who  could  give  information  on  the  subject ; and  since 
that  he  has  given  us  the  fullest  possible  information;  and  I rather  think,  from  extracts 
which  are  in  my  possession,  that  the  same  powers  you  possess  are  granted  by  the  English 
Act  to  the  English  Board  of  Charities. 

23185.  We  had  the  power  of  obtaining  the  information. — The  powers  required  by  our 
board  need  not  bo  large,  but  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a compulsory  power  vested  in 
them  to  obtain  information. 

23186.  Has  the  Board  of  Donations  and  Bequests  the  power  of  interceding  where 
a difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  into 
Vol.  II.  2 G 
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action  ?— There  is  no  such  power ; and  some  of  the  charities  are  in  abeyance  for  some 
years  in  consequence.  The  English  Act  contains  a power  on  this  subject  which  is  very 
important.  We  have  been  very  frequently  applied  to  by  trustees  for  advice  who  were 
anxious  to  deal  bona  fide  with  the  money  which  had  come  into  their  hands,  but  who  felt  the 
difficulty  of  construing  the  will,  or  uncertain  as  to  what  would  bo  the  best  method  of  carrying 
out  the  testator’s  intention.  They  have  applied  to  the  board  under  such  circumstances  for 
.their  assistance,  and  were  willing  to  be  guided  by  them.  The  board  never  feels  authorized  to 
give  such  advice  officially ; because  if  they  did,  it  would,  probably,  be  followed,  and  yet 
the  trustees  would  not  be  in  the  least  indemnified  if  they  took  a wrong  course. 

23187.  As  matters  stand,  must  trustees  now  desiring  to  have  differences  of  opinion 
settled,  or  to  obtain  advice,  go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  have  a scheme  proposed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Master  ? — I do  not  see  any  other  way. 

23188.  The  power  of  the  appointment  of  trustees  would  be  a proper  thing  to  vest  in 
this  board.— Yes;  a discretionary  power  of  appointing  new  trustees  where  a vacancy 
occurs.  J 

23189.  Dr.  Andrews. — That  is  at  present  done  by  the  Court  of  Chancery It  might  bo 

vested  in  the  board,  to  the  saving  of  great  expense. 

23  i90.  Suppose  the  trustees  of  a school  desired  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequest,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  trusts  or  investments  sellin" 
property,  or  doing  acts  which  would  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  charity:  have  the 
Commissioners  any  power  of  that  kind? — With  regard  to  varying  trusts,  that  is  a different 

23i91.  Varying  the  investments  ?— There  are  no  powers  whatever  of  this  description 
conferred  oil  the  board.  There  is,  I should  say,  a singular  omission  of  power  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  property  in  their  own  hands,  and  still  more  for  aiding  trustees  in  the 
management  of  their  trust  property— such  as  proper  powers  of  sale,  of  purchase,  and  of 
leasing.  1 here  is  an  Act  for  exchange,  the  2nd  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  92,  which  is  not  specially 
applicable  to  this  board ; but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  cumbrous  and  almost  useless. 
As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  practical  inconvenience  the  board  sometimes  experiences  in 
this  respect,  I may  mention,  that  in  the  Ralph  Macklin’s  School  case,  they  bou<ffit  the 
premises  in  Stephen-street,  in  1828,  from  the  Ordnance,  for  about  £700,  and  the  "round 
being  wanted  back  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  in  1854,  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
war  pressure,  they  agreed  with  the  trustees  to  repurchase,  for  £1,350,  the  same  premises- 
the  Ordnance  appeared  to  have  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  as  many  of  the  public 
boards  have,  lhe  board  felt  great  difficulty  about  their  power,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
of  assenting  to  the  sale,  or  being-  parties  to  it  at  all;  and  the  result  was  that  the  agreement 
with  the  trustees  having  been  made  in  November,  1854,  the  entire  transaction  was  not 
concluded  by  the  board  until  1855 ; but  m the  meantime  the  exigency  of  the  public  service 
required  possession,  the  Ordnance  got  the  premises,  and  lodged  the  money  for  the  trustees 
or  made  some  temporary  arrangement  before  the  deed  was  executed  by  our  board 

23.192  Lev.  Dr.  Graves.— Are  powers  of  the  nature  you  refer  to  possessed  by  the 
Ohaiity  Commissioners  m England  ?— L ar  more  extensively.  Their  first  Act  was  the  16th 
and  1 ah  Vic.,  cap.  137,  and  every  session  since  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  passed 
enlarging  their  powers  very  much.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  will  not  under- 
stand me  as  suggesting  at  all  that  any  thing  like  the  same  powers  should  be  given  to  our 
board.  What  1 would  suggest  is,  their  being  more  particularly  aided  in  carrying  out  what 
they  are  already  competent  to  do.  1 do  not  feel  that  because  certain  powers  might 
possibly  be  proper  m England,  it  would,  therefore,  be  proper  to  extend  them  here.  I 
think  1 might  refer  the  Commissioners  to  some  evidence  given  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
before  the  Mortmain  Committee  on  this  subject. 

23193.  Dr.  Andrews. — Have  you  a copy  of  it? — No. 

23194.  Rev  Dr.  Graves.- Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  secretary 
with  a copy. — I shall  have  ail  extract  made,  and  furnish  it  to  him.  ^ 

23195.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  of  school 
endowments,  and  the  amount  of  the  funds,  for  educational  purposes,  now  under  your 
board?— I have  already  made  a return  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  number  we  have  funds 
tor,  and  at  the  time  that  return  was  made  I think  the  number  was  forty-four.  At  present 
we  have  296  cases  m which  we  have  funds,  out  of  which  forty-four  are  connected  with 
schools,  but  I should  add  the  number  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  considerably  larger 

St  SXVumbo,  it  S **w  *•  «»*>*••* 


test  of  the  number  in  which  funds  have  been  recovered,  or  the  number  that  has  been  under 
°a  tiB  I10"4  ;,bec!m8e  *lra  principle  is  merely  to  get  the  money  and  give  it 
into  the  light  hand  and  very  frequently  it  never  passes  at  all  through  the  hands  of  the 
hoard.  If  an  annuity  fell  into  arrear,  for  five,  six,  or  ten  years,  and  its  arrears  were  received 
by  the  board,  it  does  not  follow  that  the- board  would  continue  to  receive  the  annuity  for 
veiy  often  the  trustees  do  that  themselves.  I should  mention  there  are  many  cases  where 
JeT°r0  hthr0t’S  ‘ ‘a®  mstrumentality  of  the  board,  but  not  paid  directly  to  it. 

23196.  Theie  have  been  cases  before  us,  whore  portions  of  land  were  granted  as  sites 
foi  school  purposes,  and  these  sites  have  been  sold  under  the  Incumbered^  Estates  Court 
thev  to  beMfS  °f  ttat  hsye  been  referred  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  : ought 
they  to  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Donations  and  Bequests?— Where  land  had 
been  diverted  from  its  purpose  ? 1 u 1UIU 

thf  TW?'  ?UpP,0Sw  ia?dS  contf?mg  them  school  sites,  and  that  they  were  sold  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.— I have  already  explained  that  our  jurisdiction  does  not 
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arise,  unless  at  the  time  we  get  notice  of  it,  tlie  endowment  has  been  already  withheld,  or 
the  fund  misapplied.  We  would  have  no  right  to  interfere  before  that  period. 

23198.  But  supposing  it  has  been  not  only  withheld,  but  the  site  actually  sold. — Then 
it  is  probably  too  late  to  interfere. 

23199.  There  is  then  no  precautionary  power  to  interfere. — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
There  ought  to  be  notice  given  both  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  whenever  any  endowment  appears  in  a settlement,  or  grants  of  lands  that  are 
about  to  be  sold.  At  the  same  time,  these  notices  might  at  present  be  useless,  because  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  board  could  interpose.  I think  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  the 
effect,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  which  a mere  official  correspondence  has,  showing  men 
that  they  are  watched,  and  that  they  will  be  pressed,  quite  independent  of  the  legal 
proceedings ; and,  therefore,  an  early  official  interposition  would  be  most  serviceable  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  misapplications. 

23200.  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  interposition  you  are  not  empowered  to  make. — Yes. 

23201.  Have  you  any  register  of  donations? — We  have  none  of  donations  not  made  by 
will. 

23202.  Is  there  any  of  endowments  for  school  sites,  for  which  money  was  granted  out 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund? — There  is  no  possible  way  that  endowments  by  deed 
can  be  shown  unless  by  extracts  from  the  registry,  which  are  seldom  satisfactory.  The 
registry,  according  to  the  modern  habit,  simply  states,  the  conveyance  from  A to  B upon 
the  trusts  therein  specified. 

23203.  Then  there  is  a very  great  chance  of  the  loss  of  school  endowments.— Much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  bequests.  The  very  advertisement  which  the  executor  is  com- 
pelled to  make  of  the  bequest,  gives  some  kind  of  local  publication  to  the  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  there  ought  to  be  some  better  medium  than  the  Gazette,  which,  it  has  been 
said,  is  a place  to  keep  a secret.  The  bequest  of  such  a sum  as  £3,000,  for  the  Kells 
school,  remaining  unnoticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kells  for  so  many  years,  shows  that 
the  neighbourhood  was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  it. 

232.04.  Dr.  Andrews. — You  say  the  Gazette  does  not  afford  sufficient  means  of  publica- 
tion ; would  you  suggest  any  other  kind  of  publication  ? — I think  it  would  be  a sufficient 
publication  for  certain  purposes ; but  I think  there  should  be  printed  lists  forwarded 
occasionally  to  the  various  localities.  A machinery  of  that  kind  would  be  very  inexpensive 
and  most  effectual;  because  if  it  was.  once  generally  known  that  a certain  sum  of  money 
was  left,  for  a charitable  purpose,  the  endowment  would  never  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

23205.  You  think  the  Gazette  is  sufficient  for  official  purposes,  but  you  would  recom- 
mend a local  advertisement  for  local  purposes. — Precisely.  The  board  might  occasionally, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  advertise  the  list  of  donations  and  bequests  applicable  to  each 
locality.  If  it  was  done  once  a-year  the  expense  would  be  very  trifling,  and  would  almost 
prevent  the  abuses  to  which  bequests  are  now  subject. 

23206.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  for  the 
information  you  have  given  them. 
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dbbux.  Dublin,  May  31,  1856. 

Present  .-—Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Chairman ; Dr.  Andrews,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin,  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in 
promoting  English  IRELAND — (continued). 

X«r.' cStiIme,l  . 23207'  Secretary.— The  first  business  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Comrnis- 
Documentnn-  sioners  to-day,  is  some  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  last  court,  with  regard  to  the 

Evidence.  Incorporated  Society  ; and  some  correspondence  which  has  been  addressed  with  regard  to 

that  evidence  to  the.  Commissioners.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  taken 
before  the  Commissioners  at  their  court  held  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd  December  1855  (see 
Evidence,  21473). 

23208.  The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbott : — 

“ 6,  Upper  Mount-street,  December  24,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir,— I wish  to  say  a few  words  in  explanation  of  my  examination  before  the 
Commissioners  on  last  Saturday,  and  also  to  put  into  their  hands  some  written  evidence 
relative  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  1 would  also  request  that  if  the  secretary  or  land 
agent  are  re-examined  I may  get  notice  to  attend  to  confirm  or  explain  any  portion  of  my 
evidence. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

“ W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.”  “ E.  S.  Abbott. 


“ 5th  February,  1851. 

“MY  dearArdill, — I have  to  request  that  you  will  officially  read  this  note  at  the 
Incorporated  Society  s monthly  board,  this  day,  as  it  contains  my  reasons  for  now  retirin 
from  the  Society : — 

“ The  Rev.  Messrs.  George  Blacker,  J.  W.  Stubbs,  and  IC.  S.  Abbott,  were  appointed 
auditors  of  Mr.  Pidgeon s (the  land  agent’s)  accounts  in  1849  ; Mr.  G.  Blacker  on  that 
occasion  alone  audited  the  accounts  and  signed  them,  Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Abbott  not 
having  been  summoned ; Mr.  Abbott  afterwards  asked  .Air.  Pidgeon,  on  a board  day,  if  he 
was  satisfied  with  only  one  auditor  having  examined  his  accounts  and  passed  them ; lie  said 
he  was  perfectly  so. 

“ In  1850  the  same  parties  were  nominated  as  auditors,  and  Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Abbott 
drew  up  a report,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  accounts  were  generallv  correct ; 
but,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  arrears  of  rent-charge  were  permitted  to  accumulate 
far  beyond  what  ought  to  be  allowed,  in  some  instances  to  more  than  ten  years;  and 
disallowing  five  per  cent,  charged  for  the  receipt  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  Ranelao-h 
institution  schoolhouse : this  item  was  £25  on  the  first  payment  of  £500,  and  would  if 
passed,  have  sanctioned  a charge  of  £150  on  the  entire  sum,  £3,000.  The  report  also 
struck  off  £20  charged  for  furnishing  his  accounts.  Afterwards  Mr.  Stubbs  informed  Mr 
Abbott  that  he  had  given  permission  to  Mr.  Pidgeon  to  draw  up  fresh  accounts,  omitting 
these  overcharges,  which  was  done,  though  Air.  Abbott  thought  the  original  accounts 
should  have  been  signed  by  the  auditors,  striking  out  the  overcharges.  However  these 
corrected  accounts  were  subsequently  signed  by  the  three  auditors. 

. “ But  a*  a board  since  held  an  allowance  of  £20  per  annum  was  voted  to  Air.  Pid»-eon 
m place  of  the  £20  struck  off  by  the  auditors,  as  an  unjustifiable  charge,  and  this  was  done 
late  m the  day,  m the  absence  of  two  of  the  auditors ; and  when,  Air.  Abbott  understands 
there  were  but  four  members  present,  and  without  previous  notice:  Air.  Abbott  one  of  the 
auditors,  having  attended  at  that  board,  but  was  not  apprized  of  it  or  asked  to  remain  to 
discuss  it,  it  is  clear  that  any  sum  might  have  been  voted  away  with  equal  justice.  Air. 
Abbott  respectfully  protests  against  this  mode  of  conducting  business,  as  entirely  irregular  • 
and  though  he  conceives  that  Air.  Pidgeon  should  be  paid  as  highly  as  any  other  respectable 
agent,  lie  is  qmte  clear  that  he  ought  not  to  be  paid  higher  by  trustees  of  public  property 
Mr.  Abbott  has  inquired  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  agents  in  the  city,  who  state 
that  such  charges  as  those  disallowed  by  the  auditors  are  never  made  by  them.  In  making 
these  observations  Air.  Abbott  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  for  a moment  doubting 
the  integrity  of  or  correctness  of  Air.  Pidgeon  or  any  other  gentleman  connected  with  the 
board  but  as  lie  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  them  on  points  which  he  conceives 
w eighty,  he  declines  the  honour  of  being  any  longer  a member  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

“ E.  S.  Abbott.” 

23209.  The  next  communication  received  with  regard  to  this  matter  is  from  Mr.  Pideeon 
dated  3 1st  December,  1855.  6 ’ 

T , ....  “55,  Aungier-street,  31st  December,  1855. 

Sir,— I request  you  will  lay  the  accompanying  statement  before  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners. 


‘ Dr.  Hancock,  &e.,  &c.” 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

“ AY.  Pidgeon. 


“ I have  read  over  the  evidence  give 
Schools  Commissioners,  on  the  22nd  of 


n by  the  Rev.  _E.  S.  Abbott,  before  the  Endowed 
December,  1855,  as  reported  in  Saunders'  News  - 
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Letter  of  24th  December,  1855  ; and  as  it  appears  from  that  statement  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  Dublin. 
fallen  into  very  grave  mistakes,  with  which  he  has  connected  my  name,  I desire  to  make  Inm  or^fSociel!/ 
the  following  explanation,  and  to  detail  exactly  the  circumstances  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  in -Dublin,  for 
has  referred.  promoting  English 

“ Mr.  Abbott  is  reported  to  have  said  that  I “ claimed  a sum  of  £250  as  per  centagc  on  i }nrel„,^  m 
an  immediate  payment  of  £5.000  to  the  Society.”  I now  declare  that  no  such  claim  was  nncumcntary 
ever  made  by  me.  * Evidence. 

“ The  only  facts  on  which  Mr.  Abbott  could  have  grounded  such  a statement  are  the 
following  : — 

“ In  the  year  1850  I received  for  the  Society  a sum  of  £1,500,  part  of  a bequest  left  to 
it  by  a gentleman  in  Scotland.  On  receiving  this  money  I invested  it,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board,  in  government  stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  I made  no  charge  for  per- 
centage on  the  receipt  of  this  money,  although  fairly  entitled  to  it — perhaps  were  it  not 
for  my  exertions  the  Society  would  never  have  recovered  this  sum.  I beg  herewith  to 
transmit  a copy  of  a minute  made  by  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  this  subject.  If  1 had  asked 
for  the  ordinary  per  centage  on  this  sum  I am  certain  it  would  have  been  given.  The 
committee  deemed  me  entitled  to  it ; but,  I believe,  the  matter  afterwards  escaped  the 
recollection  of  the  board,  and  I was  satisfied  at  receiving  my  travelling  expenses  only,  which 
the  committee  ordered  to  me. 

“ In  the  year  1850  I also  received  a sum  of  £500,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  certain 
premises  required  for  railway  purposes;  and  on  the  following  day  I invested^it,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  in  three  per  cent,  consols,  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  On  furnishing 
my  accounts  I charged  five  per  cent-  on  this  receipt,  having  incurred  considerable  expense 
in  travelling,  and  much  additional  trouble  during  the  negotiations  with  the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Abbott  objected  to  this  charge  ; the  other  auditors  were  of  opinion  that  if  that  charge 
were  not  allowed  I should  have  been  reimbursed  ray  travelling  expenses,  for  which  I had 
made  no  charge.  I immediately  struck  out  the  item  from  my  account  on  the  objection 
being  raised.  . 

“The  second  statement  of  Mr.  Abbott  is  in  these  words,  “I  also  struck  oft  £20  per 
year  to  Mr.  Pidgeon  for  furnishing  his  yearly  account ; I have  since  heard  that  he  was 
remunerated  for  that  in  some  other  way.”  In  reference  to  these  assertions  1 wish  to  state 
that  former  agents  were  allowed  £30  per  year  for  an  under  agent.  On  my  appointment 
I thought  it  would  be  improper  to  charge  this  sum  for  an  under  agent,  when,  in  fact,  I did 
not  employ  one,  and  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  claim  a sum  of  £20  towards  the 
payment  of  a clerk,  which  I did  employ,  to  draw  out  the  voluminous  agency  accounts 
furnished  annually  to  the  society.  Mr.  Abbott  was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  of 
account  who  ever  objected  to  this  charge.  On  his  doing  so,  I struck  it  out  of  the  account ; 
and  the  question  was  subsequently  brought  before  a full  meeting  of  the  board  by  a member 
of  the  same  committee,  and  they  granted  me  £20  per  year  towards  the  payment  of  an 
under  agent.  I attended  the  following  meeting  of  the  board,  thanked  them  for  the  grant, 
but  begged  permission  to  decline  accepting  it;  nor  have  I received  even  this  allowance  since. 

° 1 “VV.  Pidgeon.  ' 


Dublin,  December  31st,  1855.” 


23210.  The  next  communication  is  dated  January  2nd,  1856,  and  is  from  the  Rev. 
Richard  Ardill,  enclosing  a correspondence  between  him  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  relative 
to  a statement  which  appeared  in  that  gentleman’s  evidence,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. I have  referred  to  the  printed  minutes  of  evidence  taken  for  the  Commissioners, 
and  I find  that  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  make  the  statement  attributed  to  him,  but  the  contrary. 

23211.  [Rev.  Mr.  Ardill— If  I had  been  aware  that  Mr.  Abbott  made  use  of  the 
expression  that  my  accounts  were  correct,  I would  not  have  troubled  him  with  this  com- 
munication ; but  I merely  went  on  the  statement  contained  in  the  Daily  Express  and 
Saunders’  News-Letter,  which  did  not,  it  appears,  contain  a correct  report  of  his  evidence; 
and,  therefore,  I took  the  liberty  of  writing  the  letter  which  has  been  read.J 

23212.  Chairman. — Perhaps  the  most  expedient  course  would  be  to  withdraw  this 
letter  from  our  notes.  . . „ 

23213.  [Rev.  Mr.  Abbott— I do  not  wish  to  withdraw  any  thing.  I would  respectfully 
request  that  letters  which  appeared  in  the  papers  attacking  my  evidence  should  be  read 
first  My  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Kildare  is  a refutation  of  Mr.  Pidgeon  s statement,  also 
of  Mr.  Maunsell’s  and  Mr.  Stubbs’.  I would  suggest  Mr.  Stubbs’  letter  should  be  read, 
then  Mr.  Pidgeon’s,  and  then  my  reply.]  . . , 

23214.  Secretary. — The  letter  of  Mr.  Pidgeon  which  appeared  in  the  papei  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  which  has  been  just  read. 
Mr.  Abbott  addressed  the  following  statement  to  the  Commissioners,  which  1 will  now 
read,  together  with  some  of  the  documents  enclosed. 

“To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  Chairman  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission. 

“ My  Lord,— In  December  last,  a very  few  days  after  I had  the  honour  of  being 
examined  before  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  three 
letters  criticising  my  evidence  appeared  in  the  morning  papers;  they  were  respective  y 
signed  by  J.  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  (one  of  the  auditors),  W.  Pidgeon  (the  land  agent),  and 
the  Rev.  L.  D.  Maunscll,  with  the  latter  of  whom  I have  not  the  honour  of  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  acquainted.  The  respect  due  to  Her  Majesty  s Commissioneis,  and 
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Dublin.  a confidence  that  a board  over  which  your  lordship  presided  would  grant  me  an  early 

Incorporated  Society  °PP01'tumt,y  (which  ^ immediately  sought  for)  of  proving  in  open  court  the  truthfulness 

in  Dublin,  for  of  my  evidence  restrained  me  replying  to  these  improper  productions,  of  which  I enclose 

iS5s2v«  TO  but  that. hope  being  indefinitely  postponed.  I now  respectfully  fieg  that  your 
Ireland.  lordship  will  receive  this  statement  as  an  addition  to  my  evidence  ; and  I am  prepared  to 

Documentary  give  to  it  whatever  weight  an  oath  may  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  word  of  a gentleman. 

Evidence.  “ Before  I had  left  the  council  chamber  on  the  8tli  of  last  December,  immediately  after 

I had  given  my  evidence,  two  clerics,  one  of  Mr.  Ardill’s,  the  secretary,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Pidgeon’s  (who  were  sent  to  watch  my  evidence),  addressing  me  said — ‘Here  arc  the 
accounts  you  speak  of,  and  the  items  you  censure  are  not  in  them.’  My  reply  was  simply 
‘ lhese  are  not  the  original  accounts.’  This  occurrence  induced  me* to  search  amongst 
my  papers,  and  I then  discovered  two  documents,  which  I immediately  placed  in  the 
hands  of  your  lordship’s  secretary,  and  which,  in  themselves,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
facts  I stated  in  my  evidence,  without  any  appeal  to  weight  of  character ; from  which  test, 
however,  I,  possibly,  might  not  have  shrunk.  And,  my  Lord,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  if 
Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Ardill  had,  when  examined  before  the  Commissioners,  thought  fit  to 
mention  all  the  awkward  circumstances  connected  with  the  accounts,  . of  which  they  were 
equally  cognizant  with  myself,  mine  would  not  have  been  the  painful  task  of  pointing  to 
their  omissions.  1 ° 

V I.  liaye  particularly  designated  these  letters  as  improper,  for  they  have  an  air  of 
intimidation  about  them,  and  a tendency  (whether  intentional  or  otherwise)  to  check 
exposures  of  abuses  in  public  bodies.  As  an  illustration : a gentleman  called  upon  me 
immediately  when  I had  been  examined  to  make  some  disclosure  relative  to  an  annuity 
in  which  the  Society  was  concerned,  but  shrunk  back  when  he  saw  these  attacks  upon 
my  evidence.  And  now,  my  Lord,  as  to  Mr.  Stubbs’  letter,  he  says  he  is  under  the 
impression  that  the  Rev.  George  Blacker  was  present  at  the  audit  of  1850  But  the 
report  signed  by  Mr.  Stubbs  and  myself  proves  the  contrary.  I had  not  said  any  thin* 
umund  of  Mr.  Blacker.  I merely  stated  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  present.  If  absent 
from  illness  it  was  unavoidable.  Nor  do  I think  that  Mr.  Stubbs’  explanation  relative  to 
the  plate  alters  the  complexion  of  that  affair;  for  if  Mr.  Lefroy  declined  receiving  £20 
per  annum  for  catechising  the  children  of  the  school  in  Santry,  he  acted  with  unusual 
liberality,  and  saved  so  much  to  the  charity;  it  was  not  then  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
beg  of  him  to  accept  of  a service  of  plate  out  of  the  funds : and  they  thus,  in  my  estimation 
rendered  it  a separate  and  awkward  transaction ; and  I retired, ‘ first  proposing  that  we’ 
should  personally  subscribe  to  pay  that  compliment  to  Mr.  Lefroy,  who,  for  au°kt  I know 
may  have  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a personal  presentation,  and  not  from  the 
funds  of  the  chanty.  ' 

“As  to  Mr.  Stubbs’  opinion,  that  it  requires  no  moral  courage  to  audit  a friend’s 
accounts,  it  appears  by  a return  of  the  auditors  for  the  last  ten  years  that  Mr  Ardiil’s 
(the  secretary)  brother-in-law  acted  in  that  capacity,  it  certainly  required  some  sort  of 
courage  to  place  him  m that  position,  and  on  his  part  some  courage  to  act.  And  my 
Lord,  though  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  done  for  any  particular  purpose  vet  I 
confess,  it  confirms  me  m the  opinion  that  the  auditing  of  the  Incorporated  Society  should 
be  transferred  to  some  other  tribunal.  The  actual  visitors  of  the  schools  in  the  summers 
of  many  years  have  been  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ardill,  George  Blacker,  and  J Stubbs  senior 
Ihe  respected  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ardill’s  evidence  but 
that  name  does  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  quite  clear  my 
Lord,  that  a member  of  the  committee  might  have  been  years  without  seeing  any  of  the 
schools,  receiving  the  reports  of  the  perpetual  visitors  with  whatever  confidence  lie  mi°ht 
have  in  their  faithfulness  and  judgment.  As  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pidgeon,  the  land  ao-e°nt 
&c.,  there  are  no  words  within  the  bounds  of  courtesy  that  can  express  my  amazement  at  his 
assertions.  The  report  of  the  auditors,  and  my  official  letter  to  Mr.  Ardill  on  mv  first 
retirement  (both  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  your  lordship's  secretary),  will  bear  me  out 
m this  opinion.  As  to  his  boast  of  not  having  charged  £75  on  receiving  £ 1.500  for  the 
Srfc/r  P^ohably  as  well  he  did  not  try  the  experiment— it  might  have  met  the  - 
fate  of  his  demand  of  £150  on  £3,000,  which  was  struck  out  as  unjustifiable  in  1850  And 
here  lies  the  only  error  in  my  evidence  that  I am  aware  of:  I was  under  the  impres- 
had  been  ,5  Per  cent.  on  £5,000,  whereas  it  was  but  5 per  cent 
?®  d°darGS  the  onty  ext,ra  demand  he  ever  made  was  £25,  on  receiving 
£500,  totally  forgetting  to  state  that  that  sum  was  but  the  first  instalment  on  the  larger 
one,  and-  would,  if  allowed,  have  secured  the  remainder.  The  £20  per  annum  fnr 
drawing  out  his  accounts  was  also  struck  off  by  the  auditors,  not,  as  he  states,  by  himself  • 
ap  ^ nekmd  COnSlderatlOU  of  tbe  tmstees  having,  in  former  days,  granted  him  an  annuity 
of  £100  per  annum,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a clerkship  of  that  value  which  he 
necessarily  resigned,  when  appointed  to  the  more  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  Society 
might,  I think  have  enabled  him  to  pay  a scrivener  to  copy  those  accounts  which  he  calls 
voluminous,  but  which,  m truth,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  manv  lnnd 
agents  who  never  make  such  demands.  As  to  Mr.  Maunsell’s  letter,  it  is  but  an  echo  of  Mr 
Stubbs  , except  that  he  thinks  it  extremely  unkind  of  Mr.  Abbott  to  have  spoken  of  Mr 
Bkckers  absence  from  the  audit  of  1850;  whereas  Mr.  Stubbs  is  under  the  impression 
that  Mi.  Blacker  was  present.  I must  repeat,  my  Lord,  that  this  most  painful  task  has 
been  forced  on  me  by  the  silence  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  first  examined  on  these 
points ; but  I feel  that  I need  make  no  apology  for  bringing  this  statement  before  one 
who  could  only  have  accepted  such  an  office  as  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
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Commission  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship’s  most  faithful  servant, 

“ E.  S.  Abbott,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s. 

“St.  Mary’s  Vestry-room,  Dublin, 

“February  29,  A.D.  1856. 

“ p.S. My  Lord, — I respectfully  request  that  your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  direct 

the  Secretary  to  acknowledge  this  statement,  and  the  receipt  of  the  accompanying  documents. 

“ Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful  servant, 

“ E.  S.  Abbott.” 

23215.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  addressed  to  Saunders'  News-Letter, 
which  Mr.  Abbott  alludes  to. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  Saunders'  News-Letter. 

“ Sir, — Having  read  in  your  paper  of  the  24th  instant,  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbott,  before  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  I think  it  necessary  to  make  some 
observations  on  Mr.  Abbott’s  remarks,  particularly  as  my  name  is  mentioned  in  his  evidence. 
1-Ie  states  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  committee  of  accounts, 
but  retired  two  years  ago  in  consequence  of  some  mismanagement  which  he  could  not 
control.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  sequel  of  his  testimony  that  he  was  auditor  of  the 
Society’s  accounts  in  1849,  1S50,  1851,  although  in  another  place  he  states  that  his  impres- 
sion was  he  audited  but  one  set  of  accounts.  During  the  period  in  which  he  was  auditor 
he  states  that  he  acted  perfectly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  striking  several  items  out  of  the 
accounts  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  thereby  exercising  a full  control.  Now,  I ask  Mr. 
Abbott,  did  I not  equally  with  him  object  to  those  items  of  which  he  complains,  and  frequently 
entreat  him  to  continue  to  act  with  me  as  auditor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  objectionable  item  in  the  expenditure,  and  did  he  not  persist  in  resigning,  very  much 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  Society '?  He  stated  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blacker  did  not  attend  on  that  occasion.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Blacker  did  attend, 
and  that  the  only  time  he  was  absent  for  several  years,  was  when  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  accident.  The  avowed  reason  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  retirement  from  the  Society,  as  stated 
in  his  letter,  2nd  November,  1853,  was  on  account  of  general  mismanagement,  but  especially 
because  he  was  out- voted  in  reference  to  a proposal  to  give  a piece  of  plate  to  a clergyman, 
tor  catechising  the  children  in  the  schools  of  his  parish.  In  this  he  states  the  truth,  but 
he  has  kept  back  a feature  in  the  case  which  alters  the  complexion  of  it.  In  the  case  of 
every  institution  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  a clergyman  is  employed  at  a salary  of 
£20  per  annum,  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  to  give  a weekly  super- 
intendence to  the  internal  management  of  the  school ; but  in  our  head  training  school  at 
Santry,  no  paid  catechist  has  ever  been  appointed — the  rector  of  the  parish  having  for 
several  years  gratuitously  and  most  efficiently  discharged  those  duties,  it  was  but  justice 
that,  by  a small  present  of  plate,  the  Society  should  .mark  how  much  they  were  indebted 
to  that  gentleman  for  his  unpaid  services.  Mr.  Abbott  states  that  it  requires  some  moral 
courage  to  audit  a friend’s  accounts.  I felt  no  want  of  moral  courage ; and  I invite  Mr. 
Abbott  to  publicly  examine  the  accounts,  and  point  out  the  items  of  general  mismanage- 
ment of  which  he  complains.  He  thinks  it  an  abuse  for  the  same  three  gentlemen  to  be 
regularly  visitors  at  the  schools,  summer  after  summer,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  As 
I never  was  a member  of  that  deputation,  I may  say,  that  though  the  travelling  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Society,  the  gentlemen  themselves  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  exer- 
tions ; and  having  been  present  at  some  of  these  examinations,  I can  safely  assert  that 
no  paid  inspector  could  more  efficiently  and  zealously  conduct  these  examinations.  I feel 
no  doubt,  that  had  Mr.  Abbott,  during  the  time  he  was  a member  of  the  Society,  expressed 
a desire  to  devote  six  weeks  of  labour  to  examine  the  schools  in  the  extended  course  of 
mathematics,  general  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  Scripture,  in  which  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  are  instructed,  he  would  have  been  appointed  a member  of  the  deputation. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

« December,  26,  1855.”  “ John  William  Stubbs. 

23216.  This  is  Mr.  Abbott’s  reply 

“ To  the  Editor  of  Saunders’  News-Letter. 

“ Sir, — In  your  paper  of  this  day  there  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Subbs,  f.t.c.d.,  commenting 
on  my  evidence  given  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  relative  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society.  I confess  I think  it  would  have  been  better  taste  not  to  have  interfered 
with  evidence,  or  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  degenerate  into  a personal  affair,  while 
the  Commission  is  still  in  operation,  particularly  when  the  grounds  of  his  remarks  are 
founded  on  a newspaper  report,  where  occasionally  and  unavoidably  errors  creep  in.  I am 
so  convinced  of  this,  and  of  the  imprudence  of  entering  into  any  personal  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  that  I will  be  satisfied  with  referring  that  gentleman  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  him,  or  any  other  member  or  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution, before  them,  conscious  that  I have  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  arid 
that  my  sole  object  is  that  the  large  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  laid  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ E.  S.  Abbott” 


Dublin. 

Incorporated  Society 
in  Dublin,  for 
promoting  English 
Protestant  Schools  in 
Ireland. 
Documentary 
Evidence. 
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Duclik.  23217.  Notice  of  this  inquiry  lias  been  given  to  Me.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Pidgeon.  and  Mr  Ardill 

Incorporated  Sueiehr  f4  «>*»  ?°  Mr'  »>«*«,  **•••  «■  “to  mentioned.  Notice  was  not  given  to  Mr.  Maunsell’ 
in  Dublin,  for  ' because  he  was  n ot  examined  before  the  Commissioners,  and  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
promoting  Enylish  transaction,  except  by  writing  a letter  to  the  newspaper. 

Protestant Dchooh  m . 23218.  Chairman.— -The  Commissioners  have  directed  this  correspondence  to  be  read 
Documentary  111  ■ ’ -in  or  . tlia  , e deliberate  statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  desired  to  comipuni- 

Eviflence.  " cate  information  to  them  should  appear  before  the  public  in  an  authentic  form  ; and  if  it  is 

not  necessary  to  add  to  the  statements  contained  in  these  letters,  the  Commissioners  see 
no  occasion  to  extend  their  inquiry  into  this  matter  any  further ; on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
of  the  parties  present  think  it  right  to  give  any  further  information,  the  Commissioners 
will  consider  it  their  duty  to  receive  it.  They  earnestly  desire,  however,  that  gentlemen 
will  abstain  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  which  reflects  unnecessarily  upon  the 
conduct  or  motives  of  others.  We  feel  sure  that  the  desire  of  all  persons  we  have  com- 
municated with  as  to  this  matter,  has  been  to  secure  an  honest  and  faithful  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  charity,  and  we  trust  that  in  any  tiling  which  yet  remains  to  be  laid 
before  us,  this  feeling  alone  will  be  manifested. 

23219.  Filer.  E.  S.  Abbott. — I hope  there  is  no  censure  implied  in  your  remarks.  I have 
abstained  from  doing  so,  as  much  as  I could,  in  my  'correspondence.] 

232*20.  Chairman. — I am  far  from  wishing  to  imply  censure  on  any  person. 


Rev. jolm  W.stubbs.  Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d,  sworn  and  examined. 

2322 1 . Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  offer  any  further  statement  or  explanation? I 

merely  wish  to  offer  an  explanation  of  part  of  my  letter,  which  Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  have 
misunderstood.  I stated  my  impression  that  Mr.  Blacker  attended  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
in  1849,  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  was  this:  when  I wrote  that  letter  Mr.  Blacker  was  in 
the  room  with  me,  and  Mr.  Blacker  told  mo  that  he  believed  he  was  present  at  that  time, 
and  he  brought  things  to  my  memory  which  made  me  believe  that  he  was  present.  In  fact 
it  was  on  Ins  authority  I stated  he  was  present.  The  only  other  tiling  1 wisli  to  state  is, 
that  1 considered  Mr.  Abbott,  during  the  period  I acted  with  him,  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  we  had.  I regret  more  than  I can  mention,  and  so  do  several  of  my  friends 
that  Mr.  Abbott  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  because  from  his  business 
habits,  his  zeal,  and  Ins  fitness  in  every  way,  he  could  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use 
to  the  Society,  and  I am  exceedingly  sorry  that  it  has  sustained  so  great  a loss;  and, 
no  doubt,  others  share  in  the  sentiment  of  regret  that  he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  Society.  There  are  several  things  which  Mr.  Abbott,  I know,  objected 
to,  and  to  which  I objected  equally  with  him:  but  a great  many  of  them  have  been  recti- 

. ?]1!C0 aiuL  1 ara  sure,  had  Mr.  Abbott  been  content  to  act  with  us,  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  our  progress.  We  feel  his  loss  very  much. 


Win.  Piclgeon,  Esq.  William  Fidgeon,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

23irr  statcmcnt  which  has  been  read  by  your  Secretary,  not  being  confirmed  by 
my  affidavit,  I wish  now  to  say  that  I am  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  all  that  is  in  that 
statement.  It  differs  in  some  points  from  Mr.  Abbott’s  statement,  but  still  I assert  that  it 
is  all  perfectly  true.  It  refers  to  a copy  of  a minute  that  was  made  at  a general  board 
after  t lie  matter  of  £20  a-year  that  I charged  was  brought  before  them.  ° 

23,22.  } \ .^Cretan/. — This  is  an  extract  from  minutes  of  a general  board  of  the  Incorno- 
rated  Society,  dated  6th  November,  1850—“  Resolved,  that  in  consequence  of  additional 
labour  having  been  imposed  upon  the  agent  of  the  Society,  a sum  of  £20  per  annum  be 
allowed  to  him  as  part  of  the  salary  of  an  under-agent,  to  commence  from  the  Tear  18^9 
inclusive.”  • ’ 

23224.  This  is  an  extract  from  minutes  of  a general  board  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
dated  5 tn  February,  1851 — “On  a comparison  of  the  minutes  of  6th  November  185b' 
Mr.  1 ldgcon  returned  thanks  for  the  resolution  passed  on  that  day  granting  him  an’  allow- 
ance of  £20  per  annum,  as  part  of  the  salary  of  an  under-agent,  but  respectfully  requested 
permission  to  decline  accepting  the  same.  ‘ Resolved,  that  at  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  request  said 
resolution  be  now  rescinded.’  ”]  x 

23225.  Although  this  money  was  offered,  I did  not  take  it,  nor  have  I received  it 
23226.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — I think  it  right  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  evidence 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  stated  as  follows  “Since  that,  I hear,  but  I am  not  certain 
of  it,  he  has  been  remunerated  for  that  £20  a-year  which  was  struck  out,  in  some  other 
way ; 1 do  not  state  this  as  a fact,  but  I heard  it,  and  of  course  the  books  will  tell.”  Mr. 
Abbott  did  not  make  his  statement  absolutely,  as  of  his  own  knowledge. — Air  Abbott  was 
present  at  the  board  when  I declined  accepting  it. 

23227.  [Rev  £ S'.  Abbott.  I make  it  pretty  clear,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ardill,  that  the 
£20  was  voted  to  Mr.  lidgeon  at  a general  board,  but  late  in  the  day,  and  when  there 
were  only  four  members  remaining.  I rather  think  it  was  after  that  I sent  in  my  letter  of 
retirement,  and  that  Mr.  Pidgeon  declined  to  accept  it.] 

23228.  [Secretary.  The  dates  correspond  with  Mr.  Abbott’s  statement:  the  date  of  the 
certificate  is  July  1850  ; the  minute  granting  the  £20,  notwithstanding  the  auditors  having 
struck  it  out  isolated  6th  of  November,  1850:  and  Mr.  Abbott’s  letter  of  resignation  is 
dated  5th  Febiuaiy,  1851,  commenting  on  the  transaction  in  the  terms  I read  On 
the  5th  of  February,  the  same  day  that  letter  was  read,  the  minute  of  the  5th  February 
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was  passed.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Abbott  commences  by  saying — “ I have  to  request  that  you 
will  officially  read  this  note  at  the  Incorporated  Society’s  monthly  board  this  day.”  There- 
fore, a letter  directed  to  Mr.  Ardill,  if  he  received  it,  ought  to  have  been  read  at  the  board, 
and  therefore  it  was  most  likely  read  before  this  minute  was  adopted.] 

23229.  Chairman. — It  does  not  appear  to  the  Commissioners  that  any  question  arising 
out  of  this  matter  remains  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence  now ; and  they  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  they  are  glad  to  witness  the  manifestation  of  such  feelings  as 
those  which  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  fully  justifying  what  I stated  myself,  that 
I believe  any  difference  of  opinion  that  has  arisen  to  be  only  such  as  might  exist  amongst 
persons  cordially  agreeing  in  their  general  views,  whilst  they  differed  astot'ne  mode  in  which 
these  views  were  to  be  carried  into  execution. 


Dublin'. 

Incorporated  Society 
in  Dublin,  for 
promoting  English 
Protestant  Schools  in 
Ireland. 

Wm.  Pidgeon,  Esq, 


Rev.  W.  Stubbs  further  examined.  Rev.  W.  Stubbs. 

23230.  I merely  wish  to  depose,  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  Mr.  Lefroy  has  performed 
the  duties  of  catechist : Mr.  Ardill  told  me  that  he  was  for  ten  years  exerting  himself  in 
the  most  indefatigable  manner  for  the  Santry  Institution. 

23231.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  proceed  with  their  investigation  into,  some  .matters 
relating  to  the  history  and  administration  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  especially  since  the 
period  when  it  was  last  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  whose 
Report  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1825. 

Rev.  Richard  Ardill  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Richard  Ardill. 

23232.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  have 
observed  that  very  great  changes  have  been  made,  both  as  regards  the  extent  and  the 
nature  of  the  operations  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  most  important  changes  have 
been  made  since  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  reported  in  1825  ; and  the  Com- 
missioners think  it  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  that  they  should  receive  from 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  proceedings,  of  the  society  some  explanation  and 
account  of  the  circumstances  and  reasons  which  have  induced  the  board  to  make  these  very 
considerable  changes.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  a change  of  system  was  neces- 
sarily consequent,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  Government  grants  which  were  annually 
supplied,  in  addition  to  the  private  funds  of  the  society,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  large 
and  numerous  establishments  throughout  the  country ; but  not  only  have  the  operations 
of  the  society  been  reduced  in  extent,  but  their  nature  has  been  very  much  altered, 
and  integral  parts  of  their  system  have  been  actually  abandoned.  It  is  especially  with  regard 
to  these  matters  that  the  Commissioners  desire  to  receive  information  ? — I shall  be  happy 
to  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  in  my  power.  With  regard  to  the  Commission 
to  which  you  have  referred,  in  1825,  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
connected  with  it,  not  having  been  a member  of  the  society  for  many  years  atterwards ; 
what  knowledge  I may  possess  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  books  of  the  society, 
which  I have  carefully  looked  into  with  the  view  of  affording  all  the  information  in.  my 
power  on  the  subject.  From  these  books  I find  that  in  the  year  1818  a letter  was  received 
from  the  then  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  recommending  the  society  to  diminish,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  number  of  children  in  its  schools  ; stating  that  the  Government  grant  would  be  gra- 
dually diminished,  and  recommending  that  there  should  be  a proportionate  reduction  in  the 
number  of  schools.  It  was  suggested  then,  or  a short  time  afterwards,  that  boys  who  were  of  a 
certain  height  should  enlist  in  the  army,  and  that  the  other  children  should  be  provided  for  by 
apprenticeship,  or  those  who  had  parents,  by  giving  sums  of  money  to  their  parents,  to  relieve 
the  society  of  the  charge  of  them  : and  by  all  means  in  the  society’s  power  to  diminish  the 
annual  expenditure.  1 find  that  in  the  year  1824  another  communication  was  received  from 
the  then  Secretary  to  the  same  effect,  and  a diminution  of  the  children  under  the  charge 
of  the  society  took  place  to  the  extent  of  about  400.  I find  in  1847  a letter  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lamb,  stating  that  a sum  of  £12,000  had  been  granted  for  the  year  1828, 
and  a sum  of  £6,000  for  the  year  1829,  when  the  Executive  expected  that  no  further  Par- 
liamentary aid  would  be  required  by  the  society,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not  be 
granted.  Several  memorials  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  praying  that  this  diminution  should  not  be  so  speedily  made,  and  stating  that 
the  society  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  provide  for  the  children  and  to  suppress  those 
schools  which  were  in  remote  districts,  and  the  usefulness  of  which  was  not  so  great  as  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  diminution  of  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren gradually  continued;  and  I find  that  in  the  session  of  1832  the  last  grant  which  was 
received  by  the  society  was  a grant  exceeding  £3,000  ; after  that  period  there  was  no  fur- 
ther Parliamentary  grant.  I think  it  well  to  observe  that  a letter,  a copy  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  minutes  of  the  society,  from  Mr.  Grant,  states  that  in  the  reduction  of  the 
several  schools  throughout  Ireland  due  attention  should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  officers 
of  these  schools,  to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  the  ushers  and  usheresscs,  and  of  all  the 
officials  who  had  embarked  in  any  of  those  positions,  on  the  understanding  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  life,  and  that  they  should  receive  annuities  in  proportion  to  their  length  ot 
service  and  the  position  they  held  under  the  society.  This  principle  I find  was  recognized 
upon  different  occasions;  and  when  the  society  was  applied  to  by  the  Government  to  send 
its  yearly  estimate  of  the  annuities  to  be  granted  to  these  superseded  officers,  the  sum  to 
which  these  annuities  amounted  was  between  £1,100  and  £1,200:  the  secretary  received 
£200  a-year,  and  these  pensions  continued  with  little  variation  down  to  the  year  1851,  when 
several  deaths  took  place,  and  the  annuities  now  amount  to  £600  a-year,  with  an  additional 
Von.  II.  2 
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' Dt"“c  ehar«e  for  sJx  „or “gk*  Poor  women  who  are  old  charter  scholars,  and  who  are  maintained  at 

Incorporated  Society  of  about  ^50  a-year,  so  that  the  expense  of  the  annuities  now  amounts  to  £650. 

in  Dublin,  for  ' With  regard  to  the  change  from  the  old  charter  school  system  to  the  present  remodelled  svs' 

Ireland.  , ^233‘  “ 3 ou  pleabe . — It  was  found  tliat  the  old  charter  school  system  did  not  succeed 
Boy.  Bichard  Ardill  5°  2“  exte?t  tba*  ,mlfh*  bo  reasonably  expected.  This  I attribute  almost  altogether 
to  the  exercise  of  private  patronage  instead  of  the  course  adopted  at  present : a competitive 
system,  m which  merits,  and  not  patronage,  are  considered,  and  are  the  recommendation 
to  the  society.  The  term  charter  school  carried  a reproach  with  it,  though  I am  aware 
that  persons  have  nson  to  great  eminence  who  were  educated  in  these  charter  schools- 
and  I have  letters  from  persons  holding  high  positions,  especially  in  the  colonies,  stating 
that  they  are  indebted  to  the  society  for  the  education  they  have  received,  and  for  their 
advancement  in  life  ; but  I need  hardly  remark  that  it  requires  a moral  courage  which  is 
perhaps,  not  often  met  with,  for  a person  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  indebted  to  a charitable 
institution  lor  the  education  which  enables  him  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  rise  to 
aT*t°°eb  1 vlth  *n°  la5  Mt  Thackeray  originated  the  plan  of  competitive  examination, 
and  the  abolition  altogether  of  patronage.  There  has  been  no  patronage  exercised  what- 
ever since  my  connexion  officially  with  the  society.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  on  his 
recommendation,  with  the  institution  at  Dundalk,  which  was  a female  school,  but  was  after- 
wards changed  into  a boys’  school.  It  was  called  theDundalk  institution;  for  the  word  charter 
countlr  nb<!  dlaeo,nt“ui;t  Thackeray’s  plan  threw  open  the  endowment  to  the 

counties  of  Down  and  Louth,  the  counties  from  which  the  society  derived  the  funds 
which  supported  the  Dundalk  institution.  This  plan,  as  I observed,  admitted  these  counties 
to  toe  advantages  afforded  by  this  institution  to  boys  who  had  been  well  recommended  by 
their  parish  ministers,  had  a certfficate  of  health,  and  were  found  to  be  superior  answerers  at 
the  examinations  which  were  annually  held.  The  experiment  was  tried  at  Dundalk  and 
having  succeeded  so  admirably  in  that  place,  the  system  was  introduced  elsewhere;  and 
it  now  forms  the  basis  of  our  proceedings.  To  the  day  schools  of  the  society  are 

who  M he?  rf  “'ld  T ■ scl,ol‘lr,shiPs’  80  ,ll!“  children  of  superior  answering  and 
who  had  been  twelve  months  m attendance  at  any  of  these  schools,  are  eligible  to  these 
f?if  afte?fnWlll0h'  1 ““J  beoome 1 / provision  for  life  to  the  successful  candidates; 

foi  if,  aftei  four  years  passed  in  one  of  these  institutions,  they  are  found  eligible  to  the 
Santiy  training  school  they  are  left  there  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  from  thence  they 

£ tCvearTsahT  s,!u“tl0,,s  m.1,fe;  Since  0«eW  connexion  with  the  society 
m the  yeai  1842,  there  has  been  one  institution  added,  and  seven  day  schools  without 
producing  any  embarrassment  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  These  schools,  of  com^  give 
me  increased  responsibility  and  anxiety;  but  I would  bo  very  happy  indeed  to  be  instru 
“ * T* “d  , -V  perhap^ermSedtotay1 mi 

pmeuniary  dXultiet  ’ °“r  Credl‘’  Wb‘Cb  Si°"'8  socioty  h »<>»  “ any 

23234.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  instruction 
conveyed  m the  schools  now  under  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society  the  Commis 
sioners  notice  that  there  are  certain  restrictions  : in  the  first  instance,  the  candidates  onlv 
come  up  from  certain  districts,  and  they  must  be  educated  in  schools  in  these  district^ 
!7rdmS  ? Ce^tain  PrmciPIes> that  is  to  say,  in  these  schools  the  Holy  Scriptures 

c“ who  is  able  to  read- 1 ™ ws 

23235.  Has  any  question  been  ever  raised  before  the  governing  body  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  ns  to  whether  these  restrictions  are  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter 
which  incorporated  the  society,  and  made  it  the  object  of  the  society  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Popish,  and  other  poor  natives  of  our  said  kingdom,  the  English  tongue 
and  o teach  them  to  read  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  giod  and  Aus  bo„“ks  •’ 
and  to  instruct  them  m the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  established  in  our  said 
and  t0  teacl1  *iem  ‘0  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic]!,  and  such  other 
paits  of  learning  as  to  the  said  society  shall  seem  meet:  and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue 
Had  lnd'18‘ry’  and  to  ca,1S0  them  t0  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and.S housewifery  or  in 
tMn?moVe?™aHUJ  reB'  " “„SIcl1  1,ko  manual  occupations  as  the  said  society  shall 
think  proper.  Has  your  committee  ever  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  the  re sfric 
tions  such  as  I have  now  mentioned,  are  in  accordance  with  the  wort? of  that  charter?! 
23236  * mafter  »f  biSt°17  W thildl  there  a™  questiol  toblved. 

■BaSlSi 
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time,  the  recognized  object  of  the  Incorporated  Society ; but  when  the  funds  at  the  Dublin*; 
disposal  of  the  society  were  very  much  diminished,  it  was  found  they  were  no  longer  able  j 0~d  Sociel 
to  receive  into  their  schools  the  large  numbers  of  children  furnished  from  the  foundling  i,‘ Dublin,  for 


hospital  and  other  similar  sources,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  their  schools  promoting  English 
in  the  manner  originally  contemplated ; and  the  question  was  actually  raised  as  to  the  Protest}”'el^dook  1 
admissibility  of  Protestant  children  in  1803.  It  was  decided  that  Protestant  children  Eev . Richard  ArdiU 
could  be  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society? — Yes. 

23239.  At  present  the  Commissioners  desire  to  know  whether  any  '.Roman  Catholic 
children  at  all  are  educated  in  the  boarding  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society? — They 
are  eligible  to  come  forward ; we  do  not  ask  any  question; 

23240.  That  is  not  my  question ; I ask  are  any  Roman  Catholic  children  educated  in 
your  boarding  schools  ? — I am  not  aware,  except  in  one  instance.  1 heard  there  was  one 
boy  in  one  of  the  schools. 

23241.  Do  you  mean  in  one  of  the  boarding  schools? — Yes. 

23242.  Under  the  former  state  of  things,  when  Roman  Catholic  parents  offered  their, 
children  as  pupils  in  the  charter  schools,  they  made,  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
child,  a declaration,  stating  that  they  most  earnestly  entreated  that  the  child  might  be 
admitted  into  the  Protestant  charter  school,  and  they  said,  " I do  hereby  give  my  full  and 
voluntary  consent  to  his  or  her  being  educated  in  the  doctrine  and  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.”  Is  any  declaration  of  the  kind  now  made,  or  required  to  be  made,  by 
Roman  Catholic  parents  whose  children  are  received  into  the  boarding  schools  ? — No  such 
declaration. 

23243.  If  a Roman  Catholic  child  happened  to  be  educated  at  one  of  the  Scriptural 
schools,  in  connexion  with  the  society,  and  was  trained  to  stand  one  of  these  competitive 
examinations,  and  by  good  answering  entitled  himself  to  admission,  would  any  question  be 
asked  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  parents  ? — No  question  whatever. 

23244.  Nor  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the  candidate  for  admission? — Nor  any  obli- 
gation. There  is  no  question  asked  as  to  the  religion  of  the  candidates ; if  they  answer 
well  we  receive  them,  and  they  are  educated  as  members  of  the  Church. 

23245.  In  point  of  fact,  you  believe  that  in  the  boarding  schools,  as  now  managed,  there 
are  really  no  Roman  Catholic  pupils?— I am  not  aware,  except  that  I heard  that  one 
Roman  Catholic  was  in  the  school  at  Dundalk.  _ . . 

23246.  Is  that  a child  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  but  nevertheless  a child  receiving 
Protestant  instruction  and  attending  Divine  worship  in  a Protestant  church  every  Sunday, 
and  in  every  respect  conforming  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church  ? — 

Yes,  in  every  respect. 

23247.  Now,  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholic'  children  in  the  day  schools ; are  you  aware 
of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  day  schools  connected  with  the  society  ? — 

There  is  a large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  day  schools. 

23248.  Do  your  returns  distinguish  the  number? — I think  so. 

23249.  No  general  return  of  that  kind  has  been  yet  laid  before  the  Commissioners.  The 
Assistant-Commissioners  have  been  directed  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  when  visiting 
the  schools,  and  from  them  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  of  it. — I have  made  a return  of  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  on  the  institutions  and  schools,  specifying  the  founda- 
tioners, the  boarders,  the  day  scholars,  and  those  who  attend  upon  the  schools  to  which 
we  give  assistance;  I made  it  out  as  far  as  I could.  We  could  not  have  very  exactly 
stated  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  might  be  attending  the  day  schools. 

23250.  It  was  not  called  for  in  our  return? — Of  course  if  it  was  not,  I did  not  give  it. 

23251.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  such  a statement  from  any  of  your 
books  that  are  before  us  ? 

23252.  [Secretary. — The  number  of  children  stated  in  the  report  of  the  deputation  ot 
1855,  as  attending  the  day  schools,  was  539  on  the  roll,  of  whom  sixty-eight  were  Roman 

C!23253S  On  looking  at  the  will  of  Dr.  Pococke,  formerly  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Com- 
missioners see  that  his  estate  is  bequeathed  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  founding 
of  a weaving  school  near  Kilkenny,  for  Papist  boys  only,  to  be  educated  m the  Protestant 
religion.  Are  the  trusts  of  that  will  strictly  carried  out  ?— As  regards  the  Roman  Catholics, 
it  is  not,  because  they  could  not  be  obtained ; but  the  same  competitive  system  is  carried 
on  there  as  elsewhere.  . . . , T) 

23254.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  Pococke  Institution  there  is  not  a single  Roman 
Catholic  foundation  boy?— I am  under  that  impression. 

23255.  Is  there  any  limitation  observed  as  to  the  ages  of  the  foundationers  received  into 
the  Pococke  Institution  ?— The  age  at  which  they  are  admissible  is  the  same  as  at  the 
other  schools,  not  under  eleven,  or  over  sixteen.  . 

23256.  Is  it  in  any  respect  now  an  industrial  school.  Is  loom-weaving  taught  m the 
Pococke  Institution  ?— It  has  been  tried,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
establishment  is  now  altogether  an  educational  one. 

23257.  Are  any  of  the  pupils  apprenticed? — They  are  not. 

23258.  Is  the  restriction  that  they  should  not  have  been  in  any  school  before  ot  any 
public  legal  foundation  attended  to?— It  is  attended  to  in  all  our  schools.  ■ 

. 23259.  Do  you  take  a pupil  who  has  been  before  in  any  public  endowed  school  f—  there 
is  a boarding  school,  for  instance,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  in  the  county  Westmeath,  and  candi- 
dates are  not  admissible  from  it  to  the  Farra  Institution ; a like  rule  prevails  in  the  other 
districts.  « tt  o 
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Dublin.  23260-  I read  over  your  rules  respecting  the  admission  of  candidates,  for  the  purpose  of 

Incorporated  Society  seeing  whether  there  was  any  express  rule  excluding  candidates  who  had  been  in  any 
in  Dublin,  for  school  of  public  legal  foundation.— It  is  understood.  I rather  think  that  there  is  some  printed 
J^rotcstant^ School ‘in  *eg"la*l0fn  on  the  subject.  I know  the  rule  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  who- takes  a 
Ireland.  J,iyelJ  ”lterest  in  the  affairs  of  the  .Society,  that  boys  should  not  be  admitted  to  come 
Rev.  Richard  Arclill.  forward  as  candidates  who  had  been  inmates  of  any  boarding  establishment  or  in  anv 
poorhouse.  J 

.23261.  What  was  the  object  of  establishing  that  rule?— For  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
tail-  competition  to  the  boys  who  had  not  such  opportunities  of  instruction. 

23262.  You  wished  to  exclude  candidates  who  had  better  opportunities  for  instruction 
than  others.— 1- or  instance,  at  Wilson’s  Hospital  the  boys  are  kept  three  or  four  years, 
and  thereby  have  a considerable  advantage  over  those  who  had  been  in  attendance  at 
the  daily  schools ; and  it  would  not  be  considered  fair  towards  those  who  attended  the 
daily  schools,  to  give  the  same  advantage  to  those  who  had  already  derived  the  benefit  of 
another  boarding  establishment. 

23263.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  operation  of  this  rule  would  exclude  a boy 
who  came  from  the  workhouse?— It  would  exclude  a boy  who  came  from  a workhouse 
school. 

23264.  Notwithstanding  liis  poverty  and  his  complying  with  tl.e  other  conditions  men- 
tioned m Bishop  Pococke s will?—  1 hat  was  the  intention  of  the  rule;  but  I am  not  aware 
that  any  boys  have  come  forward  from  the  workhouse  schools. 

23265.  If  they  did  would  the  rule  exclude  them?— I do  not  know  precisely  about  that; 
but  I know  that  the  rule  would  exclude  those  who  came  forward,  for  instance,  from  Wilson’s 
5 °Ugh  1 am  ?ot  awa.r®  of  ho?s  cominS  from  any  of  the  workhouse  schools. 

23266.  I o return  to  the  special  case  of  the  Pococke  Institution.  It  appears  that,  while  it 
was  founded  as  a school  for  Roman  Catholic  children  who  should  become  Protestants,  it  is 
now  absolutely  and  exclusively  a Protestant  institution ?— It  is;  but  I should  observe  that 
one  of  the  rules  says,  that  a bey  shall  have  attended,  for  twelve  months,  one  of  the  Scripture 
schools  in  the  county  or  district. 

23267.  I am  aware  of  that.— Perhaps  I ought  also  to  observe  that  when  the  Society 
contemplated  any  change  of  importance,  they  always  consulted  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  before  making  the  change,  as  to  its  propriety  and  legality. 

23268-  Could  you  turn  to  any  passage  in  your  books  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel  was  taken  with  regard  to  Bishop  Pococke’s  will,  and 
the  management  of  the  Pococke  Institution  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  such  passage;  but 
perhaps  it  might  be  found,  as  the  Pococke  Institution  was  established  long  before  mv  con- 
nexion with  the  Society.  ° J 

23269.  The  Commissioners  would  be  glad  if  you  could  find  us  copies  of  any  opinion  that 
had  been  given  by  eminent  counsel,  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  persons  belonging 
to  a special  class,  or  relating  to  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  charity— Do  vou 
wish  the  search  to  be  confined  to  the  Pococke  Institution  ? j J 

23270.  No ; with  regard  to  the  schools  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ardill  are 
not  portions  of  the  property  of  the  Incorporated  Society  held  on  the  condition  that  the 
schools  are  to  he  open  exclusively  to  Protestants.  This  was  the  case,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Ranelagh  foundation?— I am  not  aware  that  such  was  the  ease. 

23271.  I take  a statement  to  that  effect  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  1809-12.  It  is  there  stated,  " And  since  that  period  (1803)  all 
children  who  appeared  to  be  proper  objects  have  been  admitted,  without  any  distinction 
on  account  of  the  religious  profession  of  their  parents,  excepting  only  into  the  two  Ranelagh 
schools  of  Athlon e and  Roscommon,  which  were  endowed  for  the  education  of  poor  Pro- 
testants only..  How  is  the  poverty  of  the  candidates  for  admission  ascertained ‘J— We  do 
not  ascertain  it.  u 

23272.  Do  you  take  any  stops  to  inquire  into  it?— We  send  all  the  clergymen  of  the 
district  notice  of  the  examinations  which  are  about  to  be  held,  and  invite  the  children  to 
come  forward  as  candidates  for  admission;  they  are  mostly  the  children  of  poor  parents 
or  labourers  who  present  themselves.  1 1 

h£  mL.a«oV!.0-ywe  do“ot.°y  me“M  ‘°  aSCertain  th<S  °f  th0  parei,tB  W 


their  education  ?— 

23274.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  charter  is  very  express  in  stating  that  the  obiect  of 
the  chanty  is  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  the  other  poor  natives 
of  this  country.  Povertv  tn  m«  +«  ~~ ....  „ 1 Y 


...  , - pverty  seems  to  me  to  bo  one  of  the  essential  conditions?— Povertv  no 

doubt,  was  borne  in  recollection  when  the  patronage  system  was  in  operation,  but  now  that 
the  competitive  sjstem  is  in  operation  it  is  not  looked  into. 

23275.  The  charter  mentions  that  tile  children  are  to  receive  instruction  in  husbandry 
::i+  l1V1'V'  01  or  manufactures,  or  other  manual  occupations,  as  the  Society 

shall  think  proper.  I find  from  the  annual  reports  of  persons  who  inspected  the  schools 
that  industria1  education  was  given  very  largely ; is  industrial  instruction  given  now  in  these 
schools? — Husbandry  is  taught  ill  one  institution. 

IvoVl'  ^''“ge?— Yes;  it  had  been  taught  at  Farra,  county  Westmeath. 

23277.  But  Farm  is  no  longer  an  agricultnral  school  ?-No,  it  did  not  succeed,  as  the 

parents  of  boys  did  not  send  their  children  to  be  taught  agriculture.  We  found  from  the 
reports  wo  received  that  there  was  a greater  facility  of  providing  for  boys  by  givin"  thorn 
a r?dlCa-  °“'  S°  aB  *°  «uai!f)r  thom  for  clerkships,  and  schoolmasters,  &c. 

23278.  The  Commissioners  are  not  finding  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  the  committee 
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have  exercised  their  discretion,  but  ashing  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  changes  have  taken  place,  and  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  charity  is  at  present 
carried  on? — It  was  well  that  the  farming  establishment  at  Farra  was  discontinued,  for  no 
boys  came  forward  to  be  educated  as  farmers. 

*23279.  Was  the  conduct  of  that  school  attended  with  considerable  loss  to  the  society? 
— It  was  some  loss,  but  not  very  considerable,  for  the  farming  stock,  &c.,  realized  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money;  and  the  cattle,  which  were  stall-fed,  and  sent  up  to  Dublin,  realized 
a good  sum  also. 

*23280.  But  there  was  loss  on  it,  as  an  agricultural  speculation? — There  was  loss  on  it, 
as  a speculation ; and  that  led  the  society,  in  a great  measure,  to  relinquish  the  agricultural 
instruction  in  it ; and  my  impression  is,  that  it  was  desirable  to  do  so. 

23281.  When  it  was  discontinued  was  any  question  raised  upon  that  part  of  the  charter 
which  prescribed  instruction  of  an  industrial  kind  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  question  having 
been  raised. 

23282.  Is  any  other  industrial  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  schools,  except  agricul- 
tural instruction  ? — No ; except  in  the  female  schools,  where  needlework  of  all  sorts  is 
taught. 

23283.  Weaving  is  no  longer  taught  in  any  of  the  schools? — No  longer. 

23284.  Were  complaints  made  respecting  the  management  of  the  Farra  institution, 
by  parents,  who  alleged  that  the  time  of  their  children  was  wasted,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  employed  in  an  undue  measure  upon  field  operations? — I am  under  the- 
impression  that  some  parents  would  rather  their  children  were  employed  in  literary  pursuits, 
and  on  that  account  the  Farra  institution  was  never  filled  as  well  as  the  other  schools  of 
the  society;  but  since  the  agricultural  department  has  been  discontinued,  it  has  filled 
remarkably  well. 

23285.  Are  the  children  at  Farra  at  present  taught  gardening? — They  are  taught 
gardening,  and  those  who  wish  are  taught  agriculture,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  them,  as- 
formerly. 

23286.  Dr.  Andrews. — Were  there  any  complaints  made  that  the  agricultural  teacher  at 
Farra  was  not  a competent  person? — I never  heard  any  complaints;  I never  heard  him 
spoken  of  except  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  ; and  when  the  society  was  about 
to  break  up  that  farming  establishment,  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Dublin,  the  house  of 
Stewart  and  Kincaid,  applied  to  engage  his  services,  and  he  refused  to  give  any  reply  until 
he  knew  from  the  society  whether  his  services  were  dispensed  with ; and  when  he  was 
informed  the  society  did  not  require  his  services  any  longer,  he  was  engaged  by  Lord 
Powerscourt,  to  whom  he  is  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

23287.  About  what  time  did  he  cease  to  be  agricultural  teacher  in  the  Farra  institution  ? 
— I should  think,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

23288.  Was  there  no  agricultural  teacher  there  since  that?— No;  the  agricultural 
teaching  to  which  I allude,  was  compulsory,  that  is,  half  the  boys  were  in  the  field  while 
the  other  half  was  in  the  schoolroom ; but  the  agricultural  instruction  since  received  has 
been  merely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  desire  to  receive  it. 

23289.  Could  you  tell  about  what  time  the  present  literary  teacher  was  appointed  ? — I 
think  he  was  appointed  about  six  or  seven  years  ago;  though  at  Farra  there  were  two 
masters,  the  agricultural  master  and  the  English  master.  When  the  agricultural  master 
was  discontinued,  the  establishment  was  handed  over  to  the  English  master,  who  has  yet 
possession  of  it. 

23290.  Chairman At  the  time  when  the  Commissioners  of  Fducation  reported  on  the- 

Charter  Schools,  it  was  customary  to  charge  the  masters  of  the  schools  for  the  labour  of 
the  children.  They  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  15s.  a-year  for  each  child ; has  that  practice 
been  entirely  discontinued,  in  the  case  of  the  Primrose  Grange  ana  Farra  institutions  ? — 
It  has  been  altogether  discontinued.  At  Primrose  Grange  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
children  now  to  learn  agriculture,  which  change  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  boys,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Farra  institution. 

23291.  Dr.  Andrews. — Could  you  tell  how  many  boys,  or  what  proportion  of  the  boys, 
at  Primrose  Grange,  take  advantage  of  agricultural  instruction?— I had  a letter  from  the 
master  last  summer  (after  this  order  of  the  board  had  been  forwarded  to  him,  to  the  effect 
that  to  learn  agriculture  was  not  compulsory  on  the  boys),  in  which  he  stated  that  the  boys 
had  volunteered  to  go  out  and  labour  in  the  fields,  and  assist  him  in  getting  in  his  crops, 
and  tilling  his  ground. 

23292.  Chairman. — Then,  as  industrial  instruction  was  given  up  in  the  schools,  with  the 
abandonment  of  that  part  of  the  system,  is  also  connected  the  relinquishment  of  the  practice 
of  apprenticing  the  pupils  ? — That  has  been  discontinued  altogether. 

23293.  There  are  now  no  pupils  apprenticed  from  your  schools  ? — None.  I am  reminded 
that  occasionally  one  is  apprenticed  from  Celbridge  Female  School,  as  a servant,  but  it  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  Persons  do  not  feel  desirous  to  take  servant  girls  as  apprentices. 

23294.  When  a girl  is  apprenticed  as  a servant  from  Celbridge,  is  a fee  given  with  her? 
—She  receives  £l  for  an  outfit.  . 

23295.  But  is  there  no  regular  apprentice  fee  given  with  her? — No ; but  a girl  going  to 
a situation  from  either  Celbridge  or  Roscommon  receives  £l  for  clothes,  as  an  outfit;  but 
there  is  no  apprentice  fee.  . 

23296.  Was  it  usual,  in  the  case  of  boys  being  apprenticed,  from  the  Incorporated  Society  s 
Schools,  to  give  the  parties,  on  completing  their  term  of  seven  years,  a bounty  ?— It  was. 

23297.  Has  that  practice  been  discontinued  ?— It  has. 
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Dpbmk.  23298.  It  was  also  customary  to  give  marriage  portions  of  £5  apiece,  to  deserving  girls, 

Incorporated  Sotieiii  ^^cated  ™ Female  Boarding  Schools ; has  that  practice  been  kept  up  or  discontinued  ? 
in  Dublin,  for  — Discontinued. 

232".  Y ou  mentioned  eleven  years  as  the  minor  limit  of  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils  ? 

Telant  —They  are  not  admitted  under  eleven. 

~ .,i  ‘ a .i;,,  23300-  Are  none  admitted  under  eleven  ?— No ; nor  over  sixteen. 

u 1 2330 1 . Then  the  practice  of  the  society  is  wholly  altered  in  that  respect,  and  it  no  longer 

maintains  what  were  called  nurseries  under  the  old  system,  in  which  infant  children  are 
received?  1 here  are  none  now  in  existence  under,  the  control  of  the  society. 

23302.  The  society  formerly  maintained  an  asylum,  in  which  girls  who  had  been  originally 
educated  in  the  charter  schools  received  a temporary  shelter  when  out  of  employment. 
Has  that  asylum  been  continued  ? — No. 


.23303.  Can  you  mention  what  circumstances  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  it? — It  was 
-discontinued  before  my  connexion  with  the  society,  but,  I believe,  they  found  it  was  an 
institution  subject  to  great  abuse,  and  it  was  discontinued  on  that  account.  When  I spoke 
of  the  age  at  which  children  are  admissible  into  the  schools,  I should  have  stated,  perhaps, 
that  the  limit  of  not  under  eleven,  or  over  sixteen,  applies  to  the  boys.  In  the  girls’  insti- 
tutions the  age  of  admission  is  not  under  ten,  or  over  fourteen. 


23304.  When  the  great  object  of  the  society  was  the  rearing  up  of  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents  in  . the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
parents  and  friends.  They  were  “ transplanted”  from  place  to  place ; lias  that  practice 
been  discontinued  ?— Oh,  yes.  I have  not  known  it  to  exist. 

23305.  It  appears,  then,  that  several  arrangements  which  were  usual  under  the  former 
state  of  things,  and  practices  which  existed  at  the  time  when  this  charity  was  last  reported 
upon,  have  been  discontinued— namely,  the  practice  of  giving  industrial  instruction  in  the 
schools— apprenticing  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls — charging  the  masters  for  the  labour 

of  the  children  giving  bounties  to  well-conducted  apprentices — giving  marriage  portions 

the  establishment  of  an  asylum  of  refuge — the  maintenance  of  nurseries — and  the  custom 
of  transplanting  children  from  place  to  place,  which  was  attended  with  considerable 
expense— all  these  practices  have  been  discontinued  ?— They  have  been  all  discontinued  : 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  present  competitive  system. 

. 23306.  Then  do  you  regard  that  competitive  system  as  the  essence  of  the  present  work- 
ing of  the  charity  ? — I do  indeed. 

23307.  That  being  the  case,  the  training  school  at  Santry  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  system — it  is  the  institution  to  which  all  your  other  arrangements  are  but  prepara- 
tory ? — It  is  ; and  the  object  of  the  Santry  institution  is  to  give  such  an  education  as  will 
enable  the  boys  who  are  taught  there  to  take  situations  as  clerks,  but  especially  as  school- 
masters. 


23308.  Especially  as  schoolmasters? — Especially  as  schoolmasters;  and  there  are  many 
of  the  schoolmasters  in  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion at  Santry  and  at  the  other  institutions ; some  of  them  are  fit  to  go  out  before  goiim 
to  Santry,  and  being  offered  good  situations  they  accept  of  them. 

23309-  A training  school  for  females  appears  to  have  existed  formerly  in  Ivevin-street  • 
why  was  it  given  up  ? — It  must  have  been  a long  time  ago. 

23310.  The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  their  Report  of  1825,  state:— 
“In  consequence  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  suggestion,  it  was  settled,  in  1819,  that  the  charter 
schools  ot  Santry  and  Kevm-street  should  be  appropriated,  the  former  for  the  reception 
of  forty  males,  the  latter  of  twenty  females,  selected  from  the  different  schools,  in  tho 
character  of  candidate  teachers.  They  were  also  to  contain  children  as  usual,  by  instructing 
whom  the  teachers  were  to  be  trained.”  At  the  time  that  Report  was  made,  the  school  in 
Kevm-street  contained  200  girls,  including  the  candidate  teachers ; Kevin-street  school 

was  suppressed  m 1839  : what  led  to  the  suppression  of  that  institution  ? It  was  one  of 

the  schools  which  the  society  was  obliged  to  discontinue  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
ot  the  Government  support ; and  1 suppose  the  class  of  twenty  to  which  you  allude  was 
discontinued  at  the  same  time. 

23311.  In  the  same  Report  there  is  a statement  showing  how  a certain  number  of  boys 
admitted  into  Santry  were  disposed  of : it  appeared  that  out  of  ninety-five  boys,  nineteen 
eloped  and  three  were  expelled  ; this  was  after  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  suggestion 
of  admitting  boys  as  the  reward  of  merit ; can  you  explain  how  it  occurred  that  so  many 
ooys  eloped?— I am  not  aware  that  it  was  after  Mr.  Thackeray’s  suggestion  ; perhaps  it 
was  antecedent  to  it  ° 1 1 


23312.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1825,  and  Mr.  Thackeray’s  suggestion  was  of  a much 
earlier  date. — Santry  was  not  a competitive  institution  until  late  years;  since  my  con- 
nexion with  the  society.  J 

23313.  The  Commissioners,  in  the  Report  from  which  I am  quotum  state-— “As  the 
candidate  teachers  whom  we  found  at  Santry  had  professedly  been  sllected  from  all  the 
schools  for  superior  merit  alone,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  all  bias  against  their 
former  masters,  it  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  obtain  from  them  some  account  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  experienced  in  the  schools  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  These  boys 
gave,  on  the  whole,  an  account  which  confirms  our  own  observations.”  Can  you  furnish 
any  explanation  of  the  fact  alluded  to  already— the  number  of  elopements  ?— I cannot 
23314.  Have  you  elopements  at  present  in  the  schools?— None ; but  just  when  I became 
secretary,  occasionally  boys  ran  aw.ay,  but  it  was  very  rarelv  the  case.  I asked  the  board 
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to  pass  a resolution  that  any  boy  running  away,  or  absenting  himself  from  the  precincts  of 
the  school  without  permission,  should  not  again  be  received ; and  the  result  has  been,  that 
we  have  now  no  such  thing  as  an  elopement,  either  in  the  boys’  or  girls’  schools. 

23315.  At  the  time  that  this  Report  was  made,  it  appeared  only  about  one-half  of  the 
pupils  received  into  Santry  were  ultimately  sent  out  as  masters  and  ushers,  or  parish  clerks ; 
can  you  inform  us  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  educated  in  Santry  are  now  employed  in 
situations  of  that  kind  ? — At  present  they  are  admitted  for  three  years,  and  supposing  them 
to  remain  the  full  term,  twenty  or  twenty-five  go  into  these  situations,  but  they  are,  almost 
in  every  instance,  provided  with  eligible  appointments  before  the  termination  of  the  three 
years  : so  in  no  instance  does  a person  remain  a burthen  on  the  society  after  three  years. 

23316.  Do  you  keep  a registry  of  the  employments  in  which  the  pupils  who  are  trained  at 
Santry  ultimately  engage  ? — Yes ; the  master  keeps  such  a record ; and  the  society  gives  an 
outfit  to  the  young  men  (because  they  are  such)  of  clothes,  suitable  to  the  position  of  life 
which  they  are  about  to  hold  ; there  is  £6  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

23317.  Is  the  cost  of  maintaining  a boy  at  Santry  considerably  greater  than  his  mainten- 
ance at  Farra  or  the  other  provisional  institutions? — The  dietary  is  a penny  a-day  more, 
and  there  is  a small  additional  allowance  for  clothing,  as  the  boys  are  of  greater  stature 
than  the  boys  of  the  other  schools  ; at  Santry  the  dietary  allowance  is  8d.  per  day : at  the 
other  institutions,  Id.,  and  in  the  female  schools,  5\d. 

23318.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  stated  : — “ A boy,  before  his  admission 
into  the  Santry  school  as  candidate  teacher,  will  have  probably  cost  from  £100  to  £120, 
and  his  progress  there  will  probably  add  as  much  more.”  Can  you  state  what  the  mainten- 
ance now  would  be  for  four  years? — The  cost  is  Id.  a-day  for  his  diet,  and  £3  for  his 
clothing  and  washing. 

23319.  Then,  to  these  charges  you  must  add  other  incidental  expenses  ? — Yes ; medical 
attendance,  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  and  all  the  other  expenses. 

23320.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a hoy  at  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions ? — I have  not  made  a precise  estimate,  but  I shall  do  so  if  the  Commissioners 
wish  it. 

23321.  In  this  Report  I have  been  referring  to,  it  is  stated  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  a boy  at  one  of  the  boarding  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in 
1 825,  was  £ 14  8s.  2 d. ; at  present  I should  think  that  the  expense  is  greater  ? — The  expense 
is  more. 

23322.  Your  paying  boarders  are  charged  £14  10s.,  and  that  only  covers  their  diet  and 
washing  ? — Their  education,  medical  attendance,  stationery,  are  afforded  by  the  society  out 
of  it,  at  their  own  expense,  but  I should  think  the  cost  of  each  is  £100  for  the  four  years, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  his  position. 

23323.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  training  a boy  for  three  years  at  Santry? — 
I suppose  it  would  be  fully  as  much  as  four  years  elsewhere — about  £100. 

23324.  Then  each  boy  trained  at  Santry,  having  been  educated  in  your  school  for  seven 
years,  will  have  cost  the  society  about  £200  ? — Yes. 

23325.  The  boys,  who  have  duly  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  placed  within 
their  reach,  carry  out  into  the  'world  a stock  of  information  and  acquirements  which 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  respectably,  and  to  hold  situations  in  which  consider- 
able intelligence  is  required? — Some  of  them  go  out  at  £50  and  £40  a-year;  I can  get 
none  to  go  out  under  £30;  there  are  many  appointments  offered  at  £20  a-year  with  a 
residence,  but  they  would  not  be  accepted. 

23326.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Santry  school 
so  as  to  train  up  a greater  number  of  persons  receiving  an  advanced  education,  but 
not  maintained  in  your  schools  for  so  great  a length  of  time;  if,  for  instance,  you  were  to 
commence  your  competition  at  a later  age,  and  then  receive  pupils  who  had  obtained 
elsewhere  a certain  amount  of  preliminary  information,  and  train  them  for  a certain 
number  of  years  in  Santry  or  a similar  institution,  do  you  not  think  you  might  accomplish 
more  for  the  education  of  the  country  in  that  way  than  by  means  of  your  present  system  ? 
— I must  say  that  this  plan  is  now  in  course  of  operation ; the  old  rule  was,  that  out  of 
every  four  boys  educated  at  one  of  the  other  institutions,  one  of  them  should,  after  a com- 
petitive examination  when  they  were  leaving  the  schools,  be  eligible  for  admission  to  Santry 
for  three  years  : but  it  was  recommended  by  an  influential  member  of  the  deputation  that 
no  boy  should  be  sent  away  to  his  friends  from  any  of  the  institutions,  but  that  all  who 
could  not  otherwise  procure  situations  should,  if  found  good  answerers  and  of  good  moral 
conduct,  be  received  into  Santry ; this  would  in  some  measure  meet  the  view  which  you 
have  suggested. 

23327.  Then  Santry,  under  your  present  system,  would  develop  itself  into  a training 
college ; in  fact,  a school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  schoolmasters,  with  a 
certain  number  of  preparatory  institutions  scattered  throughout  the  country  ? — With  this 
difference,  that  Santry  is  not  confined  to  schoolmasters.  The  boys  at  Santry  receive  a 
first-class  education  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  are  eligible  for  any  appointment  which 
a first-class  English  education  would  qualify  them.  They  are  taught  surveying,  mapping, 
and  several  other  branches.  _ 

23328.  Still  I understand  that  the  great  object  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  qualify  them  to 
fill  the  situation  of  schoolmasters  ?— So  it  is  ; but  the  education  is  not  limited  to  that 
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23329.  If  the  total  number  of  persons  educated  in  your  schools  lias  been  reduced,  you  com- 
pensate for  that  diminution  of  numbers  by  sending  out  those  who  are  themselves  capable 
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of  becoming  masters  of  schools? — Just  so;  many  of  them  have  gone  to  England,  and  we 
receive  the  most  gratifying  accounts  from  them  of  their  success. 

23330.  There  is  no  hinderance,  then,  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  this  scheme, 
except  what  arises  from  the  deficiency  in  the  funds? — Oh,  no  hinderance  whatever  ; and  I 
think  the  funds  will  admit  of  its  being  carried  out.  I do  not  apprehend  the  slightest 
impediment  to  it. 

23331.  Are  the  funds  increasing? — Yes. 

23332.  The  dropping  of  the  annuities  will  add  £500  or  £000  a-year  to  your  income? — 
I beg  leave  to  remark,  that  as  regards  the  boarders,  the  parents  pay  £14  10s.  yearly  for 
their  diet  and  washing ; all  the  other  expenses  of  the  boarders  are  defrayed  by  the  society. 

23333.  Is  there  much  demand  for  the  admission  into  your  schools  of  paying  boarders  ? — 
There  is  a great  demand;  I do  not  suppose  we  have  a vacancy  at  presmt.  1 visited 
Santry  a short  time  ago,  and  there  are  in  it  100  beds,  which  were  occupied  by  103  boys: 
I told  the  master  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  orders  of  the  society  that  two  boys  should 
sleep  together ; but  he  said  they  were  brothers,  and  their  parents  were  so  anxious  that 
they  should  not  be  separated  that  he  permitted  them  to  sleep  together ; but  this  lias  been 
discontinued.  All  our  boarding  establishments  are  well  filled.  We  have  now,  perhaps,  a 
few  vacancies  at  Athlone ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  vacancy  in  the  other  schools.  The 
boys  put  down  their  names,  and  wait  until  the  vacancy  arises.  I may  remark  that  I was 
at  Santry  a short  time  ago,  when  the  measles  were  very  prevalent,  and  the  master  was 
instructed  by  me,  when  any  disease  broke  out,  though  there  is  an  hospital  attached  to  the 
establishment,  to  communicate  with  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  boys,  in  order  that  they 
might  withdraw  them  if  they  liked  ; but  they  said  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  they  would 
be  taken  good  care  of  at  Santry,  that  they  were  under  good  medical-treatment,  and  they 
would  not  remove  them.  The  Commissioners  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  expenses  of  these 
several  boarding  schools  are  divided  amongst  the  boarders  as  well  as  the  foundationers ; 
for  the  society  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  boarders  as  well  as  the  foundationers,  their 
diet  and  washing  excepted. 

23334.  Would  you  state  distinctly  what  are  the  expenses  which  the  society  bears  for  the 
‘boai-ders? — They  bear  all  their  expenses,  except  diet  and  washing. 

23335.  What  are  these  expenses? — They  do  not  clothe  them. 

23336.  Are  they  left  to  clothe  themselves? — There  is  house  rent,  masters,  and  mis- 
tresses, servants  to  attend  to  their  clothes,  medical  attendance,  stationery,  &c. 

1 23337.  School  requisites  of  all  kinds? — Yes;  and  there  is  also  this  great  advantage, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  you  preserve  in  the  mind  of  the  parents  that  feeling 
of  independence  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  cherish — namely,  that  the  children  are  not 
receiving  gratuitous  or  charitable  education,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  so  much  for  them.  The 
expense  they  pay  is  what  the  child  would  cost  if  he  were  at  home  with  his  parents.  The 
education  is  gratuitous  in  all  other  respects  ; but  still  our  system  preserves  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  tells  them  they  are  not  receiving  a mere  charitable  education. 

23338.  Does  the  society  furnish  the  paying  boarders  with  clothing? — Oh,  no. 

2 3339.  In  order,  at  the  Santry  school,  or  any  of  the  schools,  that  the  society  might  furnish 
adequate  means  for  pupils  to  learn  the  duties  of  schoolmasters,  it  would  be' necessary  that 
there  should  be  a school  for  children,  by  instructing  which  those  teachers  could  themselves 

be  trained.  Is  there  adequate  opportunity  of  that  kind  supplied  in  Santry  ? There  are 

monitors,  and  these  are  raised  to  be  assistant  teachers ; and  they  receive  a small  pecu- 
niary gratuity  for  their  attendance  as  monitors. 

23340.  The  children  of  the  junior  classes  at  Santry  are  instructed  by  these  pupil-teach- 
ers ? — They  are. 

23341.  Is  there  a sufficient  number  of  children  in  the  junior  class  to  furnish  practice  to 
the  pupil-teachers  ; are  they  not  themselves  superior  in  their 'education  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  children,  such  as  you  would  meet  with  in  parish  schools  ? — Certainly,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  the  better  class ; still  their  education  is  very  defective.  The  master,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  two  or  three  of  the  foundationers  who  may  have  a taste  for  teaching, 
appoints  them  as  monitors  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  school,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  two  paid  assistants  besides. 

23342.  It  is  desirable  that  in  a training  college  the  pupil-teachers  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  teaching  a large  class  of  children  of  average  intellect  and  acquirements.  Do 
you  think  that  such  opportunities  exist  at  Santry  as  at  present  managed? — It  is  quite 
essential  that  there  should  be  such  an  opportunity,  and  it  does  exist.  In  the  day-schools 
of  the  society  the  same  monitorial  system  is  carried  out ; the  monitors  are  paid  so  much 
a-year  for  assisting  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

23343.  How  do  you  make  up  for  the  want  of  a similar  system  of  training  the  female 

pupils,  as  you  have  no  institution  for  them  exactly  corresponding  to  Santry  ? It  is  in 

some  measure  carried  out  in  the  female  school  also.  There  are  monitresses  who  teach  the 
junior  classes ; and  they  are  themselves  promoted  to  the  office  of  teachers,  for  which  they 
are  paid  as  usheresscs,  and  are  provided,  when  possible,  with  schools  elsewhere. 

23344.  Are  applications  very  frequently  made  to  you  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses?—For  schoolmasters  I have  more  applications  than  I can  supply : not  so  many 
for  schoolmistresses.  J 


23345.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  known  that  you  have  not  the  same  means  of  supph'ino-  the 
demand  for  schoolmistresses  ?— We  have  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  number ; weliave 
only  two  female  institutions,  and  we  have  six  boys’  institutions.  We  have  not  ’the  same 
number  of  applications  made  for  schoolmistresses  that  we  have  for  schoolmasters. 
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23348.  Cut  the  number  of  applications  made  to  you  for  schoolmasters  seems  to  indicate 
that  if  you  enlarged  your  operations  in  that  direction  that  there  still  would  be  employment 
provided  for  all  the  persons  whom  you  trained  in  your  schools? — I think  if  it  was  enlarged 
threefold  there  would  be  the  means  of  providing  respectably  for  them  all ; -whereas,  as 
regards  the  female  schools,  I think  the  girls  would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  out  as 
teachers ; because  the  education  of  females  is  now  raised  to  a superior  standard  to  what  it 
was  a few  years  ago. 

23347.  There  was  not  any  considerable  demand  in  1825  for  candidate  teachers  educated 
at  Santry,  and  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  was  their  boyish  appearance  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  world,  owing  to  their  having  passed  their  lives  in  the  seclusion  of  a charter 
school.  These  were  boys  who  were  brought  up  in  the  nurseries  and  boarding  schools  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  and  were  ultimately  trained  in  Santry,  having  never  mixed  with 
their  families  since  they  were  infants.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  training  up 
boys  of  the  humbler  classes  in  boarding  schools  is  likely  to  produce  injurious  effects  upon 
their  characters? — 1 think  so,  if  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  you  have  just  now  alluded, 
were  they  to  be  quite  isolated  from  the  world,  and  brought  up  in  nurseries  and  other 
schools  without  any  knowledge  of  the  world  ; but  under  the  system  adopted  at  present  by 
the  society,  boys  live  with  their  parents  and  friends  up  to  the  age  of  eleven.  Then  when 
they  are  received  into  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools  they  are  allowed  to  go  home  at 
the  vacation.  There  are  three  vacations  in  the  year,  and  thej'  have  a much  more  extended 
intercourse  with  the  world  than  they  had  formerly  under  the  old  system. 

23348.  Have  they  as  much  intercourse  of  that  kind  as  the  children  of  the  upper  ranks? — 
I think  as  much  as  children  who  are  at  boarding  schools. 

23349-  Your  vacations  are  a good  deal  shorter? — The  vacations  are  shorter;  the  boys 
are  obliged  to  return  punctually,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  other  schools ; but 
still  they  have  opportunity  for  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  of  course  we  cherish  as 
much  as  possible  the  intercourse  of  the  boys  with  their  families  and  friends,  who  would 
be  likely  to  assist  and  advance  them  in  life  ; and  we  have  many  cases  of  boys  who  go  out 
into  respectable  positions  remitting  money  to  their  parents,  and  otherwise  placing  them  in 
comfortable  positions  in  this  country. 

23350.  The  Commissioners  of  i 825  questioned  the  maintenance  of  the  boarding  schools, 
at  what  they  called  so  large  an  expense  and  to  so  little  purpose.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  they  state — “ It 
will  be  for  the  society  to  judge  in  what  manner  they  can  most  usefully  apply  the  large 
revenues  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them  by  the  donation  or  bequests  of  charitable 
individuals,  and  to  decide  whether  it  still  be  expedient  to  maintain  boarding  schools 
at  so  large  an  expense,  and,  we  think,  to  so  little  purpose.  They  have  already  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  establishing  day  schools,  and  if  hereafter  they  should  determine  to 
extend  their  application  of  that  principle,  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
schools  maintained  bv  them  might  readily  be  brought  under  the  powers  of  the  board, 
which  we  have  recommended  to  be  established.”  Has  that  question  between  boarding- 
schools  and  day  schools,  to  your  knowledge,  been  discussed  by  the  society  ? — It  has  not 
been  brought  regularly  before  the  board  : but  latterly  we  have  given  more  extension  to  the 
day  schools,  as  I observed  a short  time  ago.  Since  my  appointment  there  has  been  one 
institution  at  Primrose  grange,  and  there  have  been  seven  day  schools  established  under  the 
society,  but  the  boarding  schools  as  at  present  constituted  arc  very  different  from  those 
referred  to  in  the  statement  before  you. 

23351.  You  would  say  that  the  boarding  schools  as  at  present  managed  are  not  liable 
to  the  reproach  that  the  children  in  them  want  that  practical  experience  which  children 
under  ordinary  circumstances  acquire  by  witnessing  the  realities  of  every-day  domestic 
iife  ? — That  is  precisely  what  I say. 

23352.  The  Commissioners  of  1S25  intimate  in  their  report  that  the  reports  of  the 
local  committees  were  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  to  : do  you  find  at  present  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  local  committees  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  in 
an  efficient  state? — 1 cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  local  committee  at  Celbridge, 
who  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  management  of  the  school ; but  as  it  is  a female 
establishment  ladies  are  given  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  those  matters  which  do 
not  come  immediately  under  the  surveillance  of  gentlemen  ; but  as  regards  the  other  local 
committees  in  the  male  institutions  we  have,  if  I recollect  rightly,  but  one  institution  that 
has  a local  committee.  There  are  occasional  visitors,  but  the  local  committee  was  found 
sometimes  running  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  society,  which  was  not  considered 
beneficial ; but  at  Celbridge  the  local  committee  is  most  efficient,  and  the  institution  would 
not  be  what  it  is  if  it  was  not  for  their  assistance. 

23353.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  a certain  amount  of  superintending  power  to  local 
committees  when  you  think  there  are  persons  on  the  spot  who  are  likely  to  be  diligent  in 
examining  into  the  management  of  the  school  and  looking  after  its  interests? — We  wish 
all  pei’sons  to  take  au  interest  in  them.  We  invite  the  clergy  and  gentry  everywhere  we 
have  an  institution  to  record  their  opinions  in  reports ; but  a local  committee  is  a different 
thing,  which  sits  and  passes  laws  and  regulations,  some  of  which  may  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  society.  There  was  some  such  misunderstanding  between  the  board  and 
the  local  committees,  but  I allude  now  more  to  matters  of  history  as  regards  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  than  to  what  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge. 

23354.  The  argument  against  intrusting  the  care  of  the  schools  to  local  committees  might 
be  stated  in  this  way,  that  a local  committee,  if  it  be  zealous  and  active,  is  likely  to  come 
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Dublin.  into  collision  with  the  central  committee  ; and  if  it  be  negligent,  then,  of  course,  every  kind 
I or  oratH  S ' a^use  *s  ^holy  to  arise. — I could  hardly  say  that  if  it  is  zealous  and  active  it  would  fall 
'‘CiiiPjDubUn,  forCty  under  the  disapproval  of  the  society,  but  it  might  desire  to  enforce  a particular  object, 
promoting  English  or  wish.  that  a particular  officer  was  appointed,  or  that  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer, 
Protestant^Schook  in  for  instance,  should  be  raised.  Such  questions  would  arise  with  a local  committee,  and 
Bev  BHi.a”l  A I'll  create  a misunderstanding  between  the  local  committee  and  the  parent  society, 

ev.  1C  iarc  r<  i . 233 55.  The  view  which  I am  stating  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Disney,  formerly  a member 

of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  the  following  words — “ The  two-fold  government,  by  means 
of  the  local  committee  on  the  spot,  and  the  central  committee  in  Dublin,  is  liable  to 
considerable  objections.  If  the  local  committees  are  zealous  and  active,  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  they  cannot  carry  any  of  their  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  under  their  immediate  care  into  execution  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  committee  in  Dublin.  That  committee  will  frequently  not  enter  into  their  views,  and 
when  they  do  the  general  interests  of  the  schools,  or  the  state  of  the  funds,  may  render  it 
inexpedient  to  comply  with  their  applications ; hence  zeal  is  damped,  and  local  exertions 
discouraged.” — I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  that  statement,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  never  been  any  misunderstanding  between  the  local  committee  and  the 
society,  except  on  one  occasion  where  the  local  committee  desired  to  advance  the  salary 
of  some  medical  officer  who  attended  one  of  the  institutions  beyond  a sum  that  the  society 
thought  it  right  to  give.  The  society  refused  to  give  it,  and  the  medical  officer  retired 
and  another  was  appointed  in  his  place.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  a misunderstanding 
that  I am  aware  of. 

23356.  In  point  of  fact,  the  management  of  the  schools  by  means  of  local  committees, 
has  been  given  up  generally ; there  are  only,  I think  you  stated,  two  local  committees  in 
any  way  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  schools? — They  are  merely  considered 
as  local  guardians,  without  any  power,  except  that  of  recommendation. 

23357.  Then  the  local  superintendence  exercised  is  committed  to  the  catechists? The 

catechist  is  accountable  to  the  society  for  his  weekly  visits. 

23358.  IIow  often  does  he  make  his  returns  ? — His  visits  are  recorded  in  the  visitors’ 
hook,  and  the  returns  are  sent  up  quarterly  from  some  schools,  and  half-yearly  from  others. 

23359.  Are  they  uniformly  made  in  compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  society  ?—  Oh,  yes, 
always  in  compliance  with  the  rules. 

23360.  By  the  rules  of  the  society  in  1825  the  catechist  was  required  to  report,  at  least, 
once  a month  '? — It  is  not  done  so  frequently  now. 

23361.  These  returns,  though  required  to  be  furnished  monthly,  are  not  so  furnished  ? 

No  ; quarterly  or  half-yearly.  Some  send  them  up  quarterly  and  others  half-yearly,  and 
they  are  read  by  the  chairman. 

23362.  Now  the  Commissioners  who  have  inquired  into  the  affairs  of  the  society  have 
stated  that  its  welfare  depends  very  much  upon  the  diligence  and  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Fifteen.  The  Commissioners  of  1825  state — “ The  attendance  of  the  committee 
of  Fifteen  appears  totally  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  imposed  upon 
them.”  What  is  the  number  which  constitutes  a quorum  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen? — Three. 

23363.  How  are  the  powers  of  that  committee  limited  when  a quorum  is  not  assem- 
bled ? — Supposing  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee  came  late,  they  agree  in  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  day.  The  minutes  are  copied  into  one  of  the  committee  books. 
There  is  a rough  minute  taken  at  the  time,  and  they  are  fairly  copied  into  one  of  the 
committee  books.  If  one  or  two  members  come  in,  they  can  compare  these  minutes  to 
see  they  are  correct.  In  case  there  is  not  a quorum,  they  do  not  exercise  any  other 
duties  than  merely  to  transact  business  which  may  be  considered  routine. 

23364.  Is  the  business  regarded  as  done  effectually,  even  though  only  two  members 
should  have  been  present  ?— No ; because  they  only  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
day ; but  the  ordering  of  things  for  the  time  ensuing  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of 
three  members. 

23365.  But  is  business  done  when  three  are  not  present  ?— Nothing  but  routine  busi- 
ness ; there  is  no  new.business  transacted. 

23366.  I think  that  in  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen,  I 
noticed  several  instances  in  which  the  number  present  fell  short  of  the  quorum  of  three  • 
as,  for  instance,  in  March,  1854. — There  was  nothing  hut  routine  business  done  on  that 
occasion.  The  other  two  members  gave  then-  approbation  to  the  proceedings,  because 
they  signed,  afterwards,  the  drafts  which  had  been  ordered. 

23367.  The  drafts  for  money  had  to  be  signed  afterwards  by  two  members  ? They 

must  be  signed  by  three.  - • J 

23368.  The  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen  at  their  meeting  in  July,  1854 
appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  and  important  ?— The  reason  they  were  so  heavy  is  this’ 
that  the  yearly  accounts  come  in  then;  and  you  will  find  the  proceedings  after  December 
and  after  June  much  heavier. 

23369.  It  was  a particularly  heavy  and  important  meeting  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen? 
— Yes. 

23370.  I see  that  there  were  but  two  members  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen  present 
How  was  that  defect  made  good  ?— That  was  made  good  by  the  third  member  signing  the 
drafts.  lie  must  give  his  adhesion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  others. 

23371.  Where  is  the  regulation  that  three  are  necessary  to  constitute  a quorum? 
—In  February,  when  we  appoint  the  officers,  the  rules  are  made  for  the  ensuing 
year.  ° 
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23372.  Where  do  we  find  that  rule  laid  down,  is  it  in  the  charter? — I do  not  know  that  Dublin-. 
it  is  in  the  charter.  _ . . . . . Incorporated  Society 

23373.  The  clause  in  the  charter  is  to  this  effect : — “We  do  hereby  ordain  and  appoint,  ilt  Dublin,  for 
that  the  said  society  do,  at  their  first  general  meeting,  nominate  and  appoint  fifteen  of  promoting  English 
their  number  to  be  a committee,  to  meet  in  Dublin  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  or  rotei Tehnd  * 
oftener,  as  need  shall  require,  in  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Rcv  RiclliU.(1  Ardm. 
society;  and  the  said  committee,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  their  meeting,  are  hereby  empowered  to  carrry  into  execution  all  such 
orders,  rules,  and  directions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  said  society,  pur- 
suant to  the  powers  hereby  given  to  them.” — That  is  the  portion  of  the  charter  which 
regulates  the  proceedings  of  February.  1 think  it  will  be  found  that  the  attendance 
is  usually  small  in  the  summer,  when  many  members  of  the  society  are  absent.  In  winter 
the  attendance  is  better. 

23374.  I have  made  an  analysis  of  the  attendance  for  the  year  1854  and  1855— from 
March,  1854,  to  March,  1855  ; and  I think,  during  that  time,  there  were  seven  occasions 
when  there  was  no  quorum  present  to  transact  business.  That  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  meetings,  as  there  is  no  meeting  in  June  ?— No. 

23375.  At  one-tliird  of  the  meetings  there  was  no  quorum  to  transact  business,  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  the  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  charter.  I 
have  made  an  analysis  of  the  attendance  . of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen  for 
two  years,  and  I will  ask  you  whether  the  conclusions  which  I state  appear  to  you  to  be 
correct.  I find,  that  during  the  year  1854  only  six  members  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen 
attended.  What  would  you  count  upon  as  the  numbers  likely  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
committee  of  Fifteen  ? — About  three  or  four.  In  winter  we  have  more  than  in  summer. 

23376.  The  total  number  of  the  attendances  in  the  year  1854  was  thirty-two,  and  the 
number  of  meetings  was  ten,  giving  an  average  attendance  of  little  more  than  three.  To 
what  do  you  ascribe  this  small  attendance  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen.  It  appears  that 
the  average  attendance  was  barely  sufficient  to  make  a quorum,  and  that  at  one-third  of 
the  meetings,  for  two  years,  there  was  no  actual  quorum  present  ? — Of  the  fifteen  there 
are  some  members  wlio  are  bishops,  and  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  attend.  The  only 
bishop  who  attends  is  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  sometimes  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
the  members  in  Dublin.  ' 

23377.  Has  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  attended  within  the  last  two  years  A o ; but  he  has 
met  us  at  the  Pococke  Institution.  He  is  one  of  the  visitors  of  that  institution;  but  he 
has  not  attended  any  meeting  of  the  society  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

23378  Who  are  the  members  of  the  committee  of  Fifteen  who  of  late  have  been  most 
diligent  in  their  attendance  ?— The  Rev.  George  Blacker,  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  Mr. 

Stubbs,  of  College,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker  constantly  attended  until  lately,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  death  of  a relative. 

23379.  To  these  names  you  may  add  those  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  s,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Glendalough  ? — Oh,  yes.  n , „ 

23380.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee  whom  you  would  speak  oi  as 
diligent  in  their  attendance  ?— Mr.  O’Neill,  since  his  appointment,  has  been  regular  in  his 

attendance.  „ , . , n T ,i  • ■>  i ■ , , 

23381.  How  long  has  he  been  a member  of  the  committee  ? — I think  he  was  appointed 
February  twelve  months,  and  while  in  Dublin  he  attends. 

23382.  Turn  to  committee  book  of  August,  1855,  and  tell  me  how  many  members  were 

* '23383.  \ Secretary. — “The  Rev.  George  Blacker,  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs. 

Ordered  that  the  following  sums  be  paid:” — and  then  follows  a list  of  the  sums  to  be 
paid,  commencing  at  page  23,  and  running  to  page  36.] 

23384.  Were  orders  made  at  that  meeting  for  the  payments  of  large  sums  ox  money  c 
For  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  accounts.  . . . 

233S5.  Something  like  half  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  society  ? I he  half-yearly 
expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  but  they  are  regular  stated  sums,  the  payment 
of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  committee  at  all.  They  are  items 
regulated  and  established  by  the  general  board  of  the  society.  For  instance,  they  say  the 
dietary  shall  be  so  much;  that  there  shall  be  such  an  allowance  for  the  schools,  so 
much  for  candles,  for  servants,  and  such  other  matters.  Really  the  business  transacted  was 

23386.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  were  no  orders  made  at  that  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee except  what  related  absolutely  to  routine  matters.  . . , 

23387.  f Secretary. — “The  committee  considered  Mr.  Millard  s estimate  (amounting  to 
£110)  for  completing,  externally,  the  tower  connected  with  the  new  works  at  the  Athlone 
Institution,  agreeably  to  original  plan.  Resolved,— The  above  estimate  being  considered 
too  high,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ardill  and  Mr.  Pidgeon,  with  powei  to  pro- 
cure and  accept  an  estimate  for  the  plastering  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  tower,  being 
the  part  built  entirely  of  brick.”]  , , 

23388.  Slight  not  the  committee  as  well  have  accepted  that  estimate  or  refused  to 
accept  it,  as  to  delegate  to  other  parties  the  power  of  accepting  it  I bajemo  doubt  but 
this  proceeding  was  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  general  board  of  the  society, 
but  the  question  is,  whether  it  was  a legal  act  under  the  charter,  whether  th e committee 
could  carry  into  execution  the  orders,  rules,  and  directions  of  the  society  when  onlj  tw 0 
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Dunux.  were  present —There  was  an  exception  in  this  case,  because  we  were  threatened  with 

Incorporated  Society  le^al  P1'0C®®dlDgs  V tllls  ™an>  and  we  were  anxious  to  have  the  work  concluded. 

in  Dublin  for  Dr.  Ai*ws,_Do  you  give  any  notice  to  the  committee  of  Fifteen,  prior  to 

f brmenWiU  be?-?T°;  we  do  not  to  the  committee,  but  to  the 
Ireland.  geneial  boaid,  if  there  he  leases  to  he  signed,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  to  be  introduced. 

Key.  llieliard  ArtliU.  1 . f 1S  a Panted  paper  sent  round,  in  which  is  stated  the  general  business  of  the 
society,  lie  committee  of  Irftecii  are  summoned.;  and  if  they  do  not  attend,  I do  not 
noli  know  v hat  to  do.  II  the  business  was  not  transacted  by  those  two  members,  bavins 
the  sanction  of  the  thn-d  member,  who  signs  the  draft  afterwards,  -the  society  would  comb 
to  a stand  still,  and  the  different  schools  and  institutions  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  their 
operations.  It  is  such  a feeling  that  has  led  those  two  members  to  act ; and  if  they  did 
“°bfS’nI  cl [osorloe  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  the  society  would  be  placed 

23390.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a due  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  placing  on  the  list  of 
fifteen,  the  names  of  several  persons,  ill  respect  of  whom  you  might  safely  predict  beforo- 
. hand  that  they  could  seldom  or  never  attend  ?-On  the  last  occasion  the  committee  was  Er 
formed  there  were  some  members  who  did  not.  attend  regularly,  and  it  was  suggested  thei? 
names  should  be  removed,  and  the  names  of  others  who  had  been  last  communicated  wiflf 
and  who  had  promised  to  attend,  substituted  ; we  have  those  names  now,  and  constan  y 
on  the  printed  notices  which  go  out  to  members,  I write,  "Please  attend  if  not  very 
. inconvenient  to  yon;"  or  words  to  that  effect.  I insert  this  in  order,  to  secure  a llrge 
attendance.  In  February  there  were  some  gentlemen  residing  in  college  appointed  and®  I 
trust  their  attendance  will  bo  more  regular  than  that  of  the  individuals  wl  on,  tlm,  sue 

2S&  aspoSr  “ eff°r‘  Wa,,“Dg  ^ 1 «“  -»  m to  Wffi 

23391.  Chairman.  -It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  orders  made  by  the  two  members  of 
the  committee,  on  the  ISth  July  related  merely  to  matters  of  routine; 
is  a refusal  to  admit  a claim  for  iff 5 9s.  and  £3?  10s.,  and  the  architect  was  paid  £17  10s' 
fees  due  to  him  ; here,  too,  is  on  order  that  a sum  not  exceeding  £3  ner  , 10 

mence  from  25th  June,  ultimo,  bo  allowed  for  the  cleansing  of  certain  oLoSmonSected 
with  a school , that  appears  to  me  to  be  an  annual  charge  created  I merely  mu  + 

notice  that  the  members  of  the  committee  present  found  then, suits  called  npo“  to”  do 
acts  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  society ; but  it  is  a question  wheter 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  tile  charter,  whether  them  act  ?»  ri 
23392  What  is  about  the  total  number  of  children  now  educated!  School? S!tS 
are  1,000  educated  in  the  schools  as  day  scholars  and  boarders  and  thm-A  ova  i | 

^23393  1w£r!thardC®^  schools>  whieh  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from'the^ociety 
23393.  Where  the  society  have  property,  and,  as  landlords  are  calkd  m,™  b0Cie‘y- 
schools  are  they  bound  to  do  so  according  to  the  tenure  of  their  property  ?— Id! 
know  that  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  but  they  consider  it  is  equitable  These!™ a i°  ”1* 
contain  about  200  pupils;  so  that  the  entire  nuniher  of  c hildre Sucatedb^  , -°?18 
and  in  connexion  with  it,  is  about  1,250.  eaucated  by  the  society, 

23394.  Former  Commissioners  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  tl10  + 
should  not  trust  to  occasional  inspections  by  members  of  the  committee  but  that  it  tnfiJ 
be  expedient  to  appoint  permanent  visitors  of  the  schools.  Has  that  question  been!!  ! 
by  your  committee  ?-It  has  formed  the  subject  ofeonversatio^ 
definite  measure  brought  forward  on  the  subject.  Tlicre  lias  been  a nlan  ‘ ®ver  AVas  a“y 
which  the  catechist  holds  examinations  twice  a-year-at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  Sth l 

23395.  I have  learnt  from  your  minute  books,  that  at  one  tin»  it-  „ , , 

employ  an  inspector;  was  that  plan  ever  carried  into  effect ?— I am  not  S t0 

23395.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Mueatilldnl  V 
printed  111  1803,  I find  a collection  of  the  rules  of  the  society  a?d  to?  r m Ireland, 
conclude  their  report  with  a recommendation  in  those  words-"  With ^.•‘sMct  ?o“Z°”fS 
of  the  society  annexed  to  this  report,  there  are  several  of  them  of  lonn  standing  ,id 
of  them  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  instifntim,  , g’  andsome 

inconsistency  points  out  the  mVessi.V  of  a revist  ohEiE  EaEto  the  E 
s on  of  all  such  as  are  obsolete  in  practice  ; and  we  have  recommended  st, to  tl!6.omls- 
the  society  accordingly.”  Was  any  such  body  of  revised  rules  m-totoi  ? 51011  to 

for  the  guidance  of  the  members,  in  the  government  of  the  Bodet/s1  ThVto  PUt  forth 

‘t? ' b“‘ 1 ^ T “I”8  U,at  th050  "'°re  coEted  orTeSed  ° 

23397.  I here  is  no  such  code  now  m existence? No.  - 

23398.  I do  not  understand  whether  vou  stated  tint  the  trov-:,,  , , 

suppressed  ?-Oh,  yes;  it  is  wholly  suppressed  ^cim-street  school  was  wholly 

23399.  Have  the  premises  in  Kevin-street  been  given  up?— Thev  eon,, At  i ■ 
because  they  are  held  under  lease  for  ever;  hut  they  are  let  toa  maX?  be  Up’ 
proceeds  are  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  society  facturcr>  and  the 
23400.  There  is  a very  large  item  here  in  the  accounts  ending  31st  March  liwu  n 
the  head  of  Kevin-street,  paid  as  head-rent,  and  for  the  mamt™™™  i • v4,,under 
£316  6a.  od — The  maintenance  of  invalid  girls  is  under  the  head  of  KeEhEfnd  the 
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rent  is  payable  to  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is  £300,  present  currency,  and  which  the  Society  is  Dublin. 
unfortunately  bound  to  pay.  The  invalid  girls  are  the  eight  that  I spoke  of  as  the  annui-  r — — 
tants,  who  receive  about  £50  amongst  them.  inn', ‘In 

23401.  Is  the  amount  the  same  in  other  years?— The  rent  is  payable  to  two  families  vTowting&glish 
of  the  nano  of  Cooper;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  amount  was  so  lar^e  that  year,  ^ rules,anl  Schools  in 
was  because  one  portion  of  the  rent  had  not  been  called  in  for  some  time.  ° ’ Ireland. 

23402.  I would  ask  some  further  information  with  regard  to  these  pensions.  Were  they  Kev-  Ricl,ar'1  ArdUl- 
given  as  compensation  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  suppressed  schools? — I believe 
as  compensation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Grant’s  letter. 

23403.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  allowance  given  to  the  invalid  girls?— I think  the 
eight  have  £54  a-year. 

23404.  Are  pensions  and  allowances  of  that  kind  coupled  with  any  conditions — are  they 
terminable  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  made  ? 

— The  grant  to  those  invalid  girls  is  differently  circumstanced  from  the  annuities,  because 
these  grants  are  ordered  each  time  of  payment,  but  the  annuities  are  not  ordered  each  time 
of  payment.  I made  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  society  of  those  eight  invalids ; I spoke  to 
Colonel  Connolly  as  to  the  expediency  of  getting  them  into  the  poorhouse,  but  they  would 
not  be  received,  and  the  society  is  now  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  They  are 
located  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  they  teach  little  children ; they  are  not  able  to 
do  any  laborious  work,  as  they  are  great  invalids. 

23405.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  payment  of  pensions  is  coupled  with  any  condition 
which  could  make  them  terminable  otherwise  than  by  the  death  of  the  annuitants  ? — There 
are  no  conditions  attached  to  them.  They  are  not  conditional. 

23406.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I have  been  always  so  instructed. 

23407  Could  any  pensioner  assign  away  his  pension  to  another  person? — Yes;  the 
society  bought  an  annuity  from  a man  named  King,  who  was  the  head  master  of  the 
Parra  Institution  for  several  years;  and  wishing  to  go  to  Australia,  he  sold  his  annuity. 

23408.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  was  not  a pension  granted  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  society? — I should  think  it  was  not  granted  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society,  but 
that  it  was  granted  for  past  services. 

23403.  I think  you  will  find  that  some  of  these  pensions  have  been  granted  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  society  ? — Perhaps  so,  but  I am  not  aware.  There  is  a letter  of  Mr.  Grant’s, 
the  then  secretary,  which  was  the  foundation  of  these  annuities. 

23410.  Do  those  pensioners  hold  any  document  that  they  could  bring  into  the  market 
and  sell  as  a security  ? — They  hold  no  document  except  the  order  of  the  society  to  the 
effect  that  their  memorial  for  past  services  having  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
society,  they  were  pleased  to  grant  them  an  annuity. 

23411.  I should  like  to  see  one  of  those  forms,  in  order  to  bo  satisfied  that  the  pensions 
are  not  granted  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society? — I have  never  seen  any  of  them. 

23412.  Surely  when  you  purchased  a pension  you  must  have  got  up  the  document? — I 
never  saw  it ; there  was  no  annuity  granted,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  since  my 
appointment  as  secretary ; the  document  was  a mere  order  of  the  board,  to  the  effect,  I 
I should  think,  that  the  services  of  such  a person  being  considered,  the  society  granted  an 
annuity  of  so  much. 

23413.  [Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs. — The  general  expenditure  upon  Kevin-street  is  £281 ; in 
the  particular  year  referred  to  it  was  £316  6s.  5 d. : but  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that, 
as  Mr.  Ardill  stated,  the  rent  is  divided  into  parts  ; one  is  paid  to  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  and 
the  other  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  (the  aunt  of  Mr.  Cooper).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
received  one  and  a-lialf  year’s  rent  on  account,  and  that  would  make  the  difference  in  the 
expenditure,  inasmuch  as  the  half-year’s  rent  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  is  about 
£37  16s.  1 1(7.,  deducting  income  tax  and  poor  rates.  I am  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  paper  given  to  the  annuitant  except  a copy  of  the  order  of  the  board.] 

23414.  The  Commissioners  would  like  to  see  what  the  original  orders  were. 

23415.  [Secretary — This  is  one  of  the  first  cases  on  the  list  of  annuities,  and  the  minute 
respecting  it,  which  is  dated  April  1st,  1840,  is  as  follows  : — “ The  memorial  of  Mr.  George 
Clarke  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  society  cannot  comply  with  his  request 
to  have  the  sum  of  £150,  advanced  as  a loan  on  the  16th  of  January,  1833,  and  still  due 
by  him,  remitted;  but  that  they  grant  a pension  of  £60  a-year  (being  the  highest  sum 
given  in  any  former  case)  to  him  and  his  wife — the  society  insuring  his  life  for  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  £150,  and  deducting  the  amount  of  the  policy  from  the  annuity.” 

23416.  Another  case  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  6th  December,  1S48  : — “A 
memorial  from  .Mr.  Richard  Ring  was  read,  praying  permission  to  dispose  of  the  sum  of 
£18  9s.  2d-  per  annum,  an  annuity  held  by  him  from  the  society  as  late  master  of  Farra 
school.  Resolved — That  permission  be  granted  to  Mr.  Ring  to  dispose  of  said  annuity, 
which  will  bo  paid  to  the  purchaser  so  long  as  Mr.  Ring  shall  continue  to  live  in  Ireland — 
the  arrangement  to  be  carried  into  effect  subject  to  the  revision  of  Mr.  Pidgeon,  in  order 
that  the  arrears  of  rent  now  due  to  the  society  may  be  secured.”] 

23417.  Can  you  find  any  other  instance  in  the  books,  Dr.  Hancock? — [Secretary. — This 
is  a minute  dated  8th  January,  1842  : — -“And  it  appearing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  had 
been  granted  an  annuity  of  £40,  late  currency,  for  their  joint  lives,  to  be  reduced  on  the 
decease  of  either  of  them  to  the  sum  of  £20,  late  currency,  per  annum,  for  the  life  of  the 
survivor.”  There  is  no  name  mentioned  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  but  in  the 
margin  is  “ Isaac  Manders,  £9  4s.  7 d.”~] 

23418.  Have  you  any  cognizance  of  this  transaction? — I have  not;  I understood  it  was 
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Dublin.  purchased  by  a person  named  Manders ; I have  received  on  the  payment  of  the  annuity 
Incorporated  Society  fr°m  time  to  time,  a certificate  of  the  existence  of  the  claim. 

in  Dublin , for  234 1 9.  Were  you  aware  that  this  pension  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pidgeon  ? — Not  until  lately ; 

promoting  English  ]\fr.  pidgeon  told  me  it  was  held  in  trust  for  him. 

r°e  Ireland?  * 23420.  [ Secretary . — The  last  case  I have  to  notice  on  the  list  is  dated  January,  1853. 

Rev.  Richard  Ardill.  It  is  incorrectly  entered  ; it  is  entered  “ George  Payne,  master  of  Ross,  thirteen  years’  ser- 
vice, 4th  May,  1851,  £36  18s.  5d. but  it  appears  from  the  former  minute  of  January, 
1842,  which  I have  just  read,  that  it  should  be  not  to  George  Payne,  but  to  George  Payne 
and  his  wife.] 

23421.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  holding  visitations  and 
inspections  of  the  schools  is,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  tho  pupils  to  complain  of  any  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  masters  or  mistresses,  and  the  Commissioners,  in  1 825,  noticed 
that  a memorial  which  was  drawn  up  by  several  candidate  teachers  at  Santry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  before  the  board,  was  suppressed  ; I desire  to  know  whether  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  now  ever  address  complaints  to  the  governing  body  alleging  misconduct  or 
improper  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  masters? — I do  not  know  of  any  complaints  being- 
addressed  now  to  the  board. 

23422.  The  Commissioners  of  1825,  in  their  Report,  state  : — “No  offence  that  a charter 
school  child  can  commit  seems  to  be  less  pardonable  than  daring  to  utter  a complaint;”  and 
they  instanced  cases  of  punishment  of  boys  who  were  severely  beaten  for  having  made  com- 
plaints of  ill-treatment  received  from  masters.  Many  instances  are  given  in  evidence,  but 
you  assert  that  no  complaints  are  now  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools  ? — I never  knew 
any  complaint  having  been  made  except  one,  and  that  was  from  the  boys  at  Santry,  which 
took  place  a few  years  ago  ; they  sent  in  a complaint  that  they  were  made  to  clean  then- 
own  shoes,  which  is  an  established  thing  in  all  the  schools.  After  these  boys  made  the 
complaint  they  saw  it  was  very  foolish,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  boys  are  well  treated, 
and  I think  great  affection  exists  between  the  tutors  and  their  pupils. 

23423.  Do  you  think  there  now  exists  between  the  pupils  and  the  visitors  and  catechists 
such  a relationship,  that  if  there  were  misconduct  or  undue  severity  exercised  by  the  masters, 
the  boys  would  make  their  complaints  to  the  catechist  or  members  of  the  committee  visiting 
the  school? — I am  quite  sure  they  would.  A case  came  within  my  own  knowledge  in  April 
last : the  English  master  at  Primrose-grange  had  used  violence  in  beating  a boy ; he  caned  him 
severely ; and  the  catechist  complained  to  me  about  it.  I immediately  wrote  to  tho  master, 
reprimanding  him,  and  telling  him  that  no  corporal  punishment  was  admissible  in  the 
society’s  school,  except  a pandy  on  the  hand,  and  forbidding  him  to  repeat  this  conduct ; 
but  I think  as  much  confidence  exists  between  the  pupils  and  the  tutors  under  the 
Incorporated  Society  as  between  the  masters  and  the  pupils  in  any  private  school. 

23424,  Are  there  any  regulations  laid  down  by  the  governing  body  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools?— I do  not  think  that  there  are  any  printed 
rules  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be 
administex-ed. 

23425.  You  are  aware  that  very  great  complaints  came  before  former  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  the  severe  punishment  administered  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  to  the 
pupils  ?— I have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  we  pursue  a different  system  now.  There  was  a 
master  in  ope  of  the  charter  schools,  one  of  the  most  violent  men  the  society  had,  who  told 
me  (and  I just  mention  the  fact  to  show  the  state  of  society  at  the  time),  that  when  the 
boys  came  out  of  church  at  Santry  on  Sunday,  they  were  ushered  into  a room,  had  their 
Sunday  clothes  changed  for  their  week-day  clothes,  and  their  new  shoes  taken  off,  and  the 
old  ones  put  on,  lest  they  should  run  away  with  their  new  clothes.  I merely  mention  this 
to  show  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  society. 

23426.  Is  any  entry  made  in  the  school  report  books  of  corporal  punishment  when  it  is 
administered.  Is  it  reported.that  a boy  is  thus  punished  ?— No. 

23427-  If  the  master  finds  it  necessary  to  administer  corporal  punishment,  would  he  make 
any  entry  of  that  circumstance  in  the  register  of  the  school,  to  he  communicated  afterwards 
to  the  committee,  or  catechist? — I rather  think  he  would  not he  would  not  record  an  act 
of  which  the  society  would  complain. 

23428.  Then  do  you  mean  by  that  to  intimate  that  the  masters  have  no  authority  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment? — They  have  no  authority  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  except 
so  far  as  a pandy  on  the  hand,  if  a boy  is  punished,  it  is,  perhaps,  by  solitary  confinement, 
or  by  reporting  him  to  the  society. 

23429.  You  mentioned  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  corporal  punishment  should  not 
be  inflicted,  but  that  there  was  no  rule ; would  it  not  be  better  that  a rule  should  be  laid 
down,  which  would  convey  the  information,  both  to  the  pupils  and  the  master  ? — Perhaps  it 
would  be  better ; but  where  cases  of  insubordination  occur,  the  master  reports  it,  and  I then 
write  such  a letter  as  he  might  read  to  the  assembled  school,  requiring  that  an  ample  apology 
should  be  made  by  the  offending  party,  or  that  his  conduct  would  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board,  when  the  consequence  would  be  his  dismissal,  in  all  probability. 
This  system,  invariably,  had  the  desired  effect  of  producing  a reformation  and  an  apology. 

23430-  [ Secretary . — The  most  important  minute,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  annuities 

are  under  the  control  of  the  society,  is  dated  6th  August,  1845,  and  is  as  follows: “The 

Secretary  having  reported  some  circumstances  which  had  lately  been  communicated  to  him, 
reflecting  on  the  moral  conduct  of  Samuel  13.  Upton,  formerly  master  of  Sligo  school,  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Ardill  deferred  giving  him  the  annuity  now  payable,  until  the 
decision  of  the  committee  should  bo  ascertained : Resolved,  that  the  annuity  be  equally 
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divided  between  Samuel  B.  Upton  and  bis  wife,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  general  Dublin. 

board,  dated  17th  April,  1833,  granting  such  annuity,  and  that  Mr.  Ardill  be  requested  to  

procure,  from  time  to  time,  testimonials-  of  good  character  from  each  party.”]  inDMhiffor^ 

23431.  I remember  that  case  perfectly;  the  annuity  was  granted  conjointly  to  both  promoting  English 
parties.  The  man  was  not,  I believe,  what  lie  ought  to  be.  He  used  to  appropriate  all  the  Protestant  Schools  in 
money  to  himself,  and  leave  his  wife  in  great  distress.  The  matter  was  brought  under  the  re  am  , 

consideration  of  the  board,  and  they  immediately  directed  that  the  annuity  should  be  divided  Rev‘  Ric  arc' Ar<llU- 
between  them.  I believe  that  he  turned  his  wife  out  of  the  house,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

23432.  The  order  of  the  board  seems  very  distinctly  to  imply  that  these  annuities  are 
still,  in  some  respects,  disposable  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  board  ? — This  annuity 
was  granted  to  the  parties  conjointly ; one  of  them  abused  the  trust,  and  then  the  board 
ordered  it  should  be  divided  between  them. 

23433.  What  is  the  use  of  requiring  testimonials  of  good  conduct  from  the  annuitants? 

— In  the  hope  of  producing  a reformation  that  order  was  communicated. 

23434.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  an  annuity  was  granted  to  a husband,  and  one  to  his 
wife,  that  the  husband  could  take  legal  possession  of  the  wife’s  annuity,  if  the  annuity  was 
absolutely  granted ; but  as  it  appears  from  this  order,  the  board  made  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  controlled  his  power  of  doing  what  he  could  do  by  law,  that  is, 
take  his  wife’s  annuity.  If  they  had  not  the  power  of  withholding  or  diminishing  the  annuity, 
how  could  they  intervene? — I believe,  in  that  view  of  it,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the 
entire  amount. 

23435.  What  was  the  purpose  of  requiring  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  except  they 
desired  to  hold  out  a threat  that  if  these  testimonials  were  not  produced,  the  annuity 
would  be  stopped  ? — I have  no  doubt  the  testimonials  wrere  required  with  the  view  of 
producing  a reformation. 

23436.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  inquiries. 

William  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  examined.  Wm.  pidgeon,  Esq. 

23437.  Chairman Mr.  Pidgeon,  the  Commissioners  wish  to  receive  some  explanation 

from  you,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  pension  was  transferred  to  a person  in 
trust  for  you  ?— Shall  I state  the  way  in  which  it  was  transferred,  or  the  history  of  the 
purchase  of  it  ? 

23438.  Give  us  an  account  of  the  entire  transaction  ? — I think  it  was  about  the  year 
1842  that  Mr.  Payne  applied  to  me  to  purchase  his  annuity,  and  I,  at  first,  declined;  and, 
as  well  as  I recollect,  I then  heard  nothing  of  it  for  several  months.  He  again  applied  to 
me,  and  I recommended  him  to  speak  to  some  one  else.  I then  asked  the  solicitor  of  the 
board  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  my  purchasing  an  annuity  granted  by  them,  and 
he  replied,  none  whatever.  I authorized  Mr.  Card  to  offer  a certain  sum  for  the  annuity, 
and  also  begged  of  him  to  get  first  the  permission  of  the  board  for  the  sale  of  the  annuity. 

He  made  a report  to  the  board,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Payne  applied  for  permission  to 
sell  the  annuity.  The  reason  I got  it  assigned  to  a trustee  was  this : at  that  time  there  were 
circumstances  which  might  occur  which  would  make  me  leave  Ireland.  I might  go  to 
England  or  elsewhere ; and  in  case  I left  Ireland  I wished  to  have  this  annuity  receivable 
by  some  person  here,  and  I named  Mr.  Manders  to  receive  it.  There  are  several  instances, 

I think,  where  the  board  permitted  the  sale  of  annuities  granted  by  them  ; and  in  one  of 
the  cases  mentioned  to-day  they  became  the  purchasers  themselves.. 

23439.  Would  it  have  been  their  interest  to  purchase  this  annuity? — As  it  has  turned 
out  it  would,  because  the  life  is  in  existence  to  the  present  moment.  However,  that  was  a 
question  for  the  board  to  decide.  I do  not  think  that  until  lately  the  question  of  purchasing 
annuities  occurred  to  them ; but  I know  they  gave  permission  for  the  sale  of  them,  because 
there  are  several  other  cases  besides  mine. 

23440.  Was  an  offer  to  purchase  made  by  the  board  ? — That  I cannot  tell;  but  it  was 
not  made  to  my  knowledge.  . . 

23441.  Did  Mr.  Card  act  as  solicitor  both  for  the  board  and  for  you  in  negotiating  the 
assignment  ? — He  did  it  for  me ; for  I made  it  a point  to  get  his  sanction,  as  the  solicitor 
of  the  board,  in  first  getting  their  permission  for  the  sale. 

23442.  Then  he  did  act  both  for  the  board  and  for  you  as  solicitor  in  the  matter?— I 
do  not  know  that  he  was  acting  as  my  solicitor ; he  was  acting  as  Mr.  Payne’s  solicitor.  I 
made  a point  of  it  that  he  should  do  it ; and  unless  Mr.  Card  told  me  it  was  a perfectly 
legal  transaction  I would  not  have  made  the  purchase. 

23443.  He  communicated  with  the  board,  made  the  assignment  on  your  behalf,  and 
also  acted  for  Mr.  Payne  ? — Yes,  it  was  he  spoke  to  me  after  I first  declined  it  from 
Mr.  Payne. 

23444.  Now,  if  it  was  absolutely  assignable  might  not  the  party  go  out  into  the  market, 
instead  of  coming  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  society,  to  dispose  of  the  pension? — I think 
it  is  very  likely ; but  I do  not  know. 

23445.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  annuity  ?— Originally  it  amounted  to  £40  Irish, 

£36  18s.  6d.  present  currency ; but  if  I recollect  rightly  the  amount  of  the  premiums  pay- 
able upon  Mr.  Payne’s  insurance,  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  that  he  owed  them,  should  be  deducted,  and  he  was  only  permitted  to  assign  £33. 

23446.  What  sum  was  paid  for  that? — I am  not  certain ; but  I think  it  was .£200. 

23447.  Of  course  the  ages  of  annuitants  are  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
value  of  an  annuity  ? — Yes. 
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23448.  Can  you  toll  us  wliat  the  age  of  this  annuitant  was  ? — I have  all  the  documents 
relating  to  the  subject. 

23449-  The  Commissioners  would  wish  to  see  the  documents  relating  to  the  transaction. 
What  name  was  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  as  that  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
annuity  was  to  he  assigned? — My  trustee,  Mr.  Isaac  Manders. 

23450.  [Secretary — There  is  no  name  mentioned  in  the  minutes?] 

23451.  I only  speak  from  recollection : it  is  a long  time  since  the  matter  occurred. 

23452.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  assignment  of  pensions? — I cannot  recollect  the 
names  of  other  persons;  but  I think  there  was  a man  named  Moorehouse  who  assigned 
his  annuity  since. 

23453.  'l'o  whom  ? — I do  not  know. 

23454.  Was  that  assignment  made  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  hoard  ? — 1 
believe  it  was ; but  I have  no  means  of  knowing  the  fact.  I do  not  know  the  particulars, 
not  being  interested  in  the  transaction. 

23455.  A ou  have  now  informed  us  of  all  the  assignments  that  have  come  under  your 
knowledge  ? — All. 

23450.  I believe  the  Commissioners  will  now  adjourn  unless  Mr.  Ardill  or  any  other- 
witness  wishes  to  make  any  particular  statement  ? — I should  mention,  in  reply  to  your 
question,  was  I aware  of  any  other  assignments,  that  a Miss  Gorman  left  her  property,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  to  the  society,  subject  to  certain  annuities,  which  I purchased  up; 
and  I did  so  without  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  board,  because  it  was  not  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  consent  of  the  board  was  not  required  that  these  persons  should  sell  then- 
annuities. 

23457.  They  had  a legal  right  to  these  annuities,  which  they  could  dispose  of  in  the 
market  ? — They  could ; they  were  not  officers  or  servants  belonging  to  the  society. 
There  arc  other  annuities  granted  by  the  society;  but  the  annuities  left  by  Miss  Gorman 
were  quite  independent  of  the  control  of  the  society  ; the  society  is  bound  to  pay  them  as 
long  as  the  persons  lived. 


Rev.  Richard  Ardill.  Rev.  Richard  Ardill  further  examined. 

2345S.  On  the  payment  of  annuities  there  is  always  required  by  me  a certificate  from 
the  parochial  minister  of  the  existence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  annuity  is  payable. 

23459.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I notice  in  looking  over  the  accounts,  the  entry 
of  part  payment  of  the  curate’s  salary  at  Athlone.  Is  that  payment  continued  ?— If  you 
will  observe  it  is  granted  for  one  year  by  the  Incorporated  Society ; as  the  rector  of 
Atlilone,  it  presents  to  the  benefice.  The  iueome  of  the  clergyman  is  very  small,  little 
over  £100  a-year.  We  were  told  he  had  a great  deal  of  duty  to  perform;  and  on  the 
representation  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  we  allowed  him  half  the  salary  of  the  curate. 

23460.  The  society  are,  in  fact,  the  patrons  of  the  living? — Yes;*  and  the  income  the 
clergyman  derives,  I believe,  is  £130  or  £ 1 40  a-year,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  curate. 

23461.  We  have  no  further  inquiries  to  make  at  present. 
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Dublin,  lOfcli  November,  1856.  DuBL1N- 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman  ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 

General  State  of  Education  in  Dublin.  „ General  State  of 

Education  m Dublin. 

234(52.  Secretary. — The  first  business  to-day  is  to  examine  witnesses  as  to  the  general 
state  of  education  in  Dublin,  on  which  subject  evidence  was  taken  at  some  of  the  courts 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  inquiry  in  Dublin  commenced  with  special  cases,  and 
there  was  no  examination  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  A few  gentlemen  who  have 
evidence  to  give  on  the  subject  are  in  attendance. 

Richard  Davis  Webb,  Esq.,  affirms  and  is  examined.  E.  D.  Webb.  Esq. 


23463.  Chairman. — In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — Printing. 

23464.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — I have  been  about  twenty- 
eight  years.  ...  . . . . „ . . 

23465.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  provision  made  tor  the  education 
of  young  men  in  this  city,  or  those  coming  to  Dublin  from  the  country? — I have. 

23466.  Will  you  state  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  preparation  for  entering  into 
business  ? — Of  young  men  coming  up  to  Dublin  ? 

2346 T.  Yes. — That  is  a question  that  would  require  rather  a long  answer.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  extent  of  their  preparations.  Some  are  exceedingly  illiterate,  others 
are  tolerably  well  prepared  in  a business  point  of  view.  Another  answer  would  be  required 
as  to  their  literary  attainments. 

23468.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a great  connexion  between  their  literary  attainments 
and  their  preparation  for  business?— I do  not.  I think  many  persons  who  succeed  very 
well  in  business  have  very  limited  literary  acquirements  indeed. 

23469-  What  would  you  specify  to  be  the  education  necessary  for  entering  into  business, 
as  distinguished  from  literary  education  ? — I think  that  a person  with  very  little  literary 
education.  but  having  a little  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  may  become  very  successful 
in  business.  I have  known  very  illiterate  persons  become  very  wealthy  in  Dublin,  by  the 
use  of  their  wits  and  the  knowledge  I have  mentioned. 

23470.  Arc  not  those  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  Persons, 
with  the  knowledge  I have  mentioned,  become  very  successful  in  business.  With  industry 
and  energy  they  will  often  succeed,  though  having  very  limited  literary  knowledge. 

23471.  If  you  were  considering  the  education  you  would  give  your  own  sons,  to  enable 
them  to  enter  into  business,  what  kind  of  education  would  you  determine  upon  for  them  ? — 
The  best  answer  I can  give  to  that  question,  is  to  tell  you  what  I did  with  my  own  sons  when 
they  were  young.  I was  very  anxious  to  give  them  what  I considered  a tolerably  good  and 
extended  education.  I did  not  intend  to  pass  them  through  college ; I had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that.  I made  considerable  inquiry  for  a school  at  which  they  would  get  a 
substantial  foundation  for  a good  education;  not  expecting  that  they  would  be  able  to 
spend  many  years  at  school,  but  hoping  they  would  have,  while  there,  such  a foundation 
laid  as  would  enable  them  to  improve  themselves  afterwards,  if  they  wished.  Neither  of 
them  seemed  disposed  to  desire  a classical  education,  and  moreover  I had  not  the  opportu- 
tunity  of  giving,  it  to  them ; therefore  I made  inquiry  in  Dublin,  and  I could  not  find  a 
school  that  would  give  them  such  an  education  as  I wished  them  to  possess.  I heard  of  a 
first-rate  school  in  Manchester,  and  I sent  them  there,  and  they  got  a fine  training  in  a 
short  time,  which  I considered  of  very  good  use  to  them.  . 

23472.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  could ' possibly  have  got  such  an  education  in  this 

country? Well,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  went,  I do  not  think  there  was  any  school  in  Dublin 

at  which  they  could  get  the  training  which  they  received  at  the  excellent  school  to  which 


23473  Will  you  state  the  nature  of -that  training  ?— The  gentleman  I sent  them  to 
does  not  now  keep  a school.  He  is  very  well  known  in  Scotland  as  a teacher;  and  he 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  that  was  established  in 
Liverpool  The  school  at  Manchester  he  handed  over  to  another  person.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  had  studied  education  completely.  I consider  the  character  of  the 
education  was  not  so  much  that  he  taught  a great  deal  by  rote,  as  that  he  instilled  into 
them  a desire  for  learning,  and  gave  them  that  wish  to  improve  themselves,  lie  put  them 
in  the  way  of  doing  it.  He  is  a good  classical  scholar,  of  very  extensive  education,  and 
very  great  acquirements.  It  is  many  years  since  he  kept  a school.  My  opinion  as  to 
the  kind  of  instruction  he  gave  has  never  altered.  . . 

23474.  That  training  was  in  a good,  sound  English  education  ? — It  was  in  a good  English 
education ; but  I think  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  amount  he  actually  taught,  as  m the  way 
he  had  of  giving  the  boys  the  idea  of  improving  themselves.  ... 

23475.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a want  of  such  a school  in  this  country?  My  inquiries 
respecting  schools  did  not  continue  much  after  I had  occasion  to  make  them  on  account 
of  my  own  family ; but  I have  not  yet  heard  of  a school  of  such  a character  as  that  ot 

W 23476.  Vo  you  consider  that  such  a school  as  you  would  send  your  boys  to,  if  established 
in  this  country,  would  be  likely  to  be  successful  ?— 1 have  not  the  least  doubt  ot  it ; at 
least  I cannot  have  any  doubt  of  it.  , . , 

23477.  Can  you  assigu  any  cause  for  such  a school  not  having  been  established  m 
Vol.  II.  2 K 
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Dublin.  Dublin  . None,  except  that  such  schools  are  not  common  anywhere.  I dirl  not  know  of 

General  Stale  of  ‘vr  TSUC  1 , , in  England ; and  if  I could  have  got  a school  such  as  I liked  in 

Education  in  Dublin.  Dublin,  I would  not  have  sent  my  sons  away  to  England ; I would  have  sent  them  to  the 

B.  D.  Webb,  Esq.  National  School,  or  I would  have  paid  a high  rate  for  them.  I did  pay  a high  rate  in 

SiemTell  **  S°  “UCl1  the  Status  of  the  scb°o1 1 considered,  as  what  would  qualify 

23478.  You  are  aware,  the  Model  schools  are  not  intended  for  the  education  of  those 
whose  parents  can  pay  a high  sum  for  their  education?— I am  aware  they  are  not.  I 
suPP®lcnd  I could  have  got  some  parallel  for  such  a school  as  I speak  of  in  Dublin. 

23479.  Have  you  seen  the  advertisement  announcing  the  opening  of  a day  school,  by  the 
^or  Provi(Eng  a good  English  and  commercial  education? — I have  not 

234b0.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves.— You  said  that  some  of  the  young  men  coming  up  from  the 
country  and  seeking  employment  in  large  shops,  were  very  deficient  in  the  education 

winch  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have,  in  order  to  pursue  their  business  with  success? 

bo  1 have  been  informed.  I made  a number  of  inquiries  from  persons  who' keep  some  of 
those  large  establishments,  and  they  informed  me  that  many  come  up  to  Dublin,  to  enter 
into  business  here,  who  are  excessively  illiterate. 

2?4JL ,_Did  their  incapacity  actually  amount  to  ignorance  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ' — les,  very  considerable  ignorance. 

23482;  They  had  a very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ? 
— very  imperfect.  ° 

23483.  They  were  not  as  well  acquainted  with  those  branches  of  instruction  as  the 
pupils  in  the  Rational  schools? — Not  near  so  well. 

23484.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  ignorance  ?— Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer 
that  would  be,  to  mention  some  of  the  things  I have  been  told  about  them.  In  one  lai-o-e 
establishment,  to  which  my  inquiries  were  particularly  directed,  and  which  I think  a very 
fair  sample  of  all  the  rest,  there  were  upwards  of  150  young  persons  employed.  I was 
told  that  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  deficient,  others  tolerably  well  taught,  and  more 
with  a great  desire  to  learn ; but  a very  large  number  were  without  any  great  desire  for 
further  education.  I was  told  the  National  schools  in  Dublin  generally  turned  out  a class 
of  boys  superior  to  the  others;  I would  attribute  the  ignorance  of  those  who  came  up 
from  the  country  to  their  not  having  had  access  to  good  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

1 he  parents  of  such  children  are  often  indifferent  to  their  education. 

2348o.  Do  you  think  that  persons  of  this  class  would  have  been  disposed  to  attend  the 
National  schools  in  the  places  from  which  they  came  up?— Well,  I suppose  they  would- 

: TTi  m?"ecJ  t0  tblnk  that  a g^at  many  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  send 
their  children  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a more  respectable  school 
,,  if  w°uJd .S®*  a respectable  education?— Yes.  I have  been  told,  however, 

the  National  school  m Dublin  is  not  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  results  can  account  for  it 
a tan-  measure  of  the  National  schools  in  the  country;  that'  is,  that  the  National  schools 
in  the  country  do  not  give  an  education  equal  to  what  is  given  in  the  Model  school  here. 

Robert  Murray , Esq.  Robert  Murray,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

HHo’  What  office  do  you  hold?— : Manager  of  theProvincialBank  of  Ireland. 

23488.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? Thirty  years. 

HI™  o re  y°-Ur  d,uties  in  any  way  connected  with  the  selection  of  clerks  ?— They  are. 
f “H90;-  -e  ,\n  ™bat. "'ay?— It  becomes  a portion  of  my  duty  to  receive  applications 
fd  situations  in  the  bank.  Young  men  are  taken  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  twenty-two  • 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  ascertain  the  education  they  have  acquired  to  qualify  them  for 
the  duties  they  are  likely  to  discharge. 

They^are  DOtt^e  ^anaSers  °I  the  Branch  Banks  selected  from  amongst  the  clerks? 

23492.  There  are,  therefore,  opportunities  for  clerks  who  distinguish  themselves  to 
obtain  promotion?— A very  large  number  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  bank  are  now 'filled 
by  gentlemen  trained  up  from  their  youth  by  the  bank.  They  have  received  the  best 
positions  m the  establishment. 

you  state  what  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  clerkships? 

We  nrst  ascertain  that  the  young  person  under  examination  has  been  taught  to  write 
well,  and  make  figures  distinctly  and  legibly.  That  he  has  been  taught  his  own  language 
and  made  capable  of  writing  it  correctly.  That  he  has  been  taught  and  understands  the 
mles  of  arithmetic  ; not  merely  the  initiatory  rules,  but  the  higher  branches,  such  as 
practice,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  simple 
HlvCCT^V»lterft;+anf  Sat  ¥•  haS  n0*  been  tai,Sht  t0  work  a few  questions  in  these 
A’  ! ,Und-erfand.s  tbe  obi'ect  and  purpose  of  them.  I also  examine  a candidate 

as  to  his  knowledge  m classics : such  an  acquirement  being  considered  a recommendation 
but  not  an  essential  requirement.  ’ 

23494.  You  have  had,  therefore,  a good  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  state  of  education  of 
theJ?a*e£T  ,COme  "P  ?°.r  e“mtion  ?— I have  had  considerable  opportunities. 

26 4J5.  State  what  your  opinion  is  of  the  previous  education  of  these  young  men  ? 

In  many  instances  their  education  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  in  that  which  ?s  of  most 
importance  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  They  cannot  write  correctly 
their  own  language,  and  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  youth  of  Ireland 
who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  exertions  are,  as  a whole,  deficient  in  education 
and  particularly  in  English  composition  and  arithmetic. 
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23496.  From  what  class  are  your  clerks  generally  received? — There  is  no  line  of  demar- 
cation drawn  as  to  classes : they  are  sons  of  the  gentry,  in  many  instances,  of  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  farmers,  respectable  young  men,  well  brought  up, 
and  having  testimonials  of  exemplary  good  conduct  while  at  school,  and  from  their 
various  localities ; but  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation.  They  must  come  of  respectable 
parents,  have  good  characters,  be  respectably  educated,  and  carry  testimonials  of  their 
good  conduct,  as  far  as  we  think  they  are  required.  There  is  one  test,  however,  that 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  parties  : a junior  clerk,  when  first  entering  the 
service  of  the  Bank,  must  find  security,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Directors,  for  £1,000. 
That  is  the  only  test  I can  give,  by  which  to  measure  the  respectability  of  character  and 
status  of  the  parents. 

23497.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  candidates  are  rejected  from  want  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  ? — There  , are  not  many  ultimately  rejected.  Some  may  be  very 
promising,  and  yet  deficient.  When  asked  to  write  a passage  to  dictation,  from  any 
English  author,  you  may  see  the  good  qualities  of  the  young  man  evident ; but  that  he 
has  not  been  in  the  practice  of  writing  his  own  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly. 
If  you  ask  him  to  spell  a word,  he  will  spell  it  off  right,  but  write  it  incorrectly.  If  he  has 
passed  through  college,  as  some  have,  he  will  give  you  the  derivation  of  a word  correctly 
enough ; but  in  the  useful  acquirement  of  spelling  his  own  language,  when  writing  it,  he 
fails.  It  would  not  be  right  to  reject  a youth  of  this  stamp ; it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault,  for  he  never,  it  would  appear,  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  learning  it,  not 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  studies.  We  make  inquiries  whether  he  has  a 
sister,  brother,  or  father,  and  request  of  them  to  get  a paper  book,  and  ask  the  father,  or 
any  one  of  them,  to  read  for  him  a portion  of  the  History  of  England,  or  any  good  English 
author,  or  a leader  from  the  Times,  daily,  leaving  a good  wide  margin  for  making  corrections, 
and  send  him  back  to  his  studies,  and  let  him  come  up  again  in  three  months.  They  are 
not  alwavs  taught  these  things  in  the  schools,  except  in  some  districts,  from  which  they 
come  well  prepared.  But  the  geueral  rule  as  to  the  youth  of  Ireland,  of  the  respectable 
class,  is,  that  they  are  miserably  deficient  in  that  which  is  required  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  every-day  purposes,  and  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Government  of  the  country  have 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  a little  more  attention  than  before  to  those  who  were  intended 
for  the  military  profession,  for  commissions  in  Her  Majesty’s  service;  for  however  well 
qualified  gentlemen  might  have  been  otherwise,  they  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  their 
education  in  the  elementary  branches.  This  applies  also  to  those  intended  for  mercantile 
pursuits,  where  it  is  even  now  a disadvantage. 

23498.  Itev.  Dr.  Graves. — Will  you  mention  the  districts  you  excepted? — I have  seen 
some  well  prepared  men  from  Belfast,  and  there  is  a school  at  Clonmel  where  the  teacher 
appears  to  give  attention  to  the  needful  qualifications  I have  noticed,  and  one  at  Santry, 
Dublin.  . . 

23499.  Is  his  name  Canavan  ? — I dare  say  it  is ; but  I cannot  say  with  certainty,  i have 
seen  youths  come  well  prepared  from  that  place.  You  will  meet  a boy  who  has  read  conic 
sections,  and  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  a proposition  in  Euclid,  and  is  well  read  in  the 
classics,  and  yet  he  cannot  write  correctly  to  dictation,  nor  work  a question  in  proportion. 

23500.  At  what  age  do  the  young  men,  generally,  come  to  you  to  be  examined? — From 
sixteen  and  eighteen  up  to  twenty-two.  My  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  first  of  these 
a^es  only.  They  come  sometimes  after  they  have  read  the  whole  college  course. 

°23501.  But  you  state  distinctly  that  the  great  majority  of  those  young  men  cannot  write 
correctly  from  dictation  ? — A very  large  number  of  them  cannot.  _ . 

23502.  None  of  them  are  younger  than  sixteen? — None  are  younger  than  in  their 
seventeenth  year.  I understand  Trinity  College  is  about  to  make  arithmetic  and  the 
English  language  a part  of  the  entrance  course.  If  boys  were  rejected  there  for  being 
deficient  in  a knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  English  composition,  by  not  being  able  to  spell 
and  write  their  own  language  correctly,  it  would  be  of  more  use  in  improving  education 
than  any  thing  I know  of. 

23503.  Arithmetic  is  a part  of  the  entrance  course  ? — It  may  have  lately  become  so, 
and  the  rule  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced. 

23504.  Mr.  Stephens.— The  substance  of  your  complaint  is,  that  the  English  language 
is  not  taught  correctly? — I do  not  say  the  English  language  is  not  correctly  taught ; but  I 
am  prepared  to  say  they  do  not  teach  the  pupils  to  write  it  correctly  from  dictation.  I found 
some  of  them  very  well  prepared,  where  the  national  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  been  got  to  teach  them  at  their  own  home.  _ These  were  young  men  who  have  attended 
respectable  schools,  and  whose  parents  were  in  affluence,  but  they  were  not  taught  arith- 
metic sufficiently  well,  and  writing  to  dictation. 

23505.  Nor  writing  correctly  from  dictation? — Yes.  • . 

23506.  I suppose  a number  of  young  men  are  required  for  commercial  pursuits  who  can 
write  correctly  from  dictation  ? — Yes.  We  require  them. 

23507.  Is  there  a great  want  of  that  branch  of  instruction?— -Yes. 

23508.  Can  you  account  why  it  is  that  a proprietary  school  is  not  established  m Dublin 
— such  schools  answer  very  well  at  Kensington,  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth,  and  various  other 
places  in  England? — There  are  some  places  too  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  where 
such  schools  exist,  but  there  are  vast  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  them  in  Ireland. 

23509.  What  are  the  vast  difficulties  ? — The  very  matters  that  beset  education  m Ireland 
with  so  much  difficulty.  . , , . 

23510.  What  are  those  difficulties  ?— A proprietary  school  must  be  carried  on  by  a set 
of  governors.  I would  not  like  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  become  one  interested  in  such 
Yol.  II.  2 K 2 


General  Slate  of 
Education,  in.  Dublin. 
Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
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Dublin.  a school,  there  are  so  many  elements  still  alive — but,  I hope,  gradually  dying  away— of 
General  State  of  disunion.  I cannot  account  for  the  non-establishment  of  such  schools,  except  by  stating 
Education  in  Dublin.  w,iat  is  notorious,  and  I need  not  go  into  these  matters  here.  I may  state  this,  that  I do 
Robert  Murray,  Esq.  not  ^uow  how  we  could  easily  bring  it  about  to  have  all  classes  and  persuasions  sitting  on 
the  same  forms  for  educational  purposes. 

23511.  Are  not  the  Protestants  sufficiently  numerous  in  Dublin  to  establish  a proprietary 
school  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  they  are  not. 

23512.  If  it  would  breed  disunion  to  have  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  together, 

what  is  the  objection  against  having  proprietary  schools  for  each  religious  persuasion? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  objection.  I would  much  rather  see  them  mixed  in  schools; 
but,  I believe,  the  difficulty  l have  stated  is  really  the  substantial  cause  why  we  have  not 
proprietary  schools,  where  they  could  be  governed  by  a set  of  laymen,  and  where  scliool- 
■ masters,  or  teachers,  or  whatever  name  you  may  please  to  give  them,  would  make  teaching 

their  profession,  and  not  regard  it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  as  a make-way  only. 

23513.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  clerk's  into  your 
hank,  as  to  whether  they  are  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  ? — I never  ask  the  question. 
My  business  is  to  take  the  best  man  I can  get,  irrespective  of  religious  persuasion. 

23514.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  manner  of  supplying 
the  cleficiencies  which  exist  in  the  education  of  young  men  ? — I think  the  fact  of  Trinity 
College  having  made  arithmetic  a portion  of  the  entrance  examination,  must  have  a very 
beneficial  effect  upon  education.  I do  not  know  how.  exactly,  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  it.  It 
must  depend  upon  the  teachers.  Arithmetic  is  a branch  of  education  very  much  neglected, 
even  in  what  are  called  public  or  endowed  schools.  Classics  are  cultivated  with  greater 
assiduity  than  the  more  useful  portions  of  education.  But  a large  number  of  youths  go  to 
Trinity  College  who  are  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and,  I think,  the  fact  of  arith- 
metic having  been  made  a portion  of  the  entrance  examination,  must,  necessarily,  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  all  secondary  schools.  I was  not  aware  that  the  rule  was  strictly 
enforced  ; I am  glad  to  hear  it  is.  It  is  a great  blessing  that  it  has  been  made  a portion 
of  the  entrance  examination. 

23515.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — You  state  that  in  your  examination  for  clerkships  in  the 
bank,  you  gave  young  men  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  they  possessed  any 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Yes.  We  ask  them  what  books  they  have  read,  and 
ask  them  a few  derivations  ; but  1 wish  to  remark,  that  is  considered  more  a further  recom- 
mendation, than  as  essentially  necessary. 

23515.  As  a test  of  general  culture,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  knew  the  classics  ? — Yes,  and  we  ask  them  questions  in  French  ; but  these  things  are 
not  considered  essentially  necessary.  Nobody,  however,  doubts  the  value  and  importance 
of  a classical  education,  and  a knowledge  of  the  living  languages  in  afterlife. 

23517.  Are  history  and  geography  parts  of  the  course  of  examination? — They  are. 

Alex.  Thom,  Esq.  Alexander  Thom,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

23518.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  author  of  the  Irish  Directory? — I am. 

23519.  1 ou  are  also  printer  to  Her  Majesty’s  public  departments  in  Ireland? — I am. 
23520.  You  have  been  established  in  Dublin  for  some  years? — Since  1814. 

23521.  Have  you  a large  number  of  persons  in  your  employment  ? — A very  .considerable 
number. 

23522.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  provision  there  is  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Dublin  ? — I have  formed  a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it. 

23523.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  young  men  in  your  employment  should  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  education  ?— No  doubt  of  it.  To  a certain  extent-  they  must  be  pretty 
well  educated  to  make  good  compositors. 

23524.  State  what  amount  of  education  is  necessary? — They  must  be  pretty  good 
English  scholars,  and  it  is  desirable  they  should  know  a little  of  Latin  and  French ; 
but  the  majority  do  not  possess  that  knowledge.  They  must  have  a good  English  education 
to  be  good  compositors. 

23525.  At  what  age  do  you  first  employ  young  men  ? — To  be  compositors,  they  are 
taken  in  about  fourteen,  so  that  they  are  of  age  when  they  have  served  their  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship. 

23526.  Where  do  the  young  men  in  your  employment  usually  receive  their  education? 
— I could  not  exactly  say  that.  At  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  city. 

23527 ■ Are  they  mostly  natives  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

23528.  Have  you  any  young  men  from  Scotland  in  your  employment? — Very  few.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  are  half  a dozen  of  Scotchmen  in  the  whole  house. 

23529.  Can  you^  State  from  your  experience  that  the  education  the  young  men  from 
Scotland  have  received  is  better  than  that  which  Irishmen  get  ? — I certainly  think  so. 

23530.  Can  you  state  where  the  young  men  from  Scotland  have  received  their  education? 

I have  never  made  any  inquiries  as  to  that ; but  I presume  in  the  common  schools 
there.  There  is  a parish  school  in  every  parish  in  Scotland,  and  a very  fair  education  is 
given  in  them. 

23531.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Is  Latin  taught  in  the  parish  schools? — Yes.  Where  I was 
from,  a small  fishing  village,  there  was  a school  in  which  they  taught  it. 

23532.  J.he  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  intended  to  furnish  education  to  those  persons 
who  are  entering  into  commercial  life,  as  well  as  to  tliosfe  who  seek  admission  to  the 
learned  professions?— It  is.  I was  there  myself  about  181 2 or  1813  for  a few  years. 

23533.  Is  Latin  an  indispensable  part  of  the  course  for  all  the  pupils  there?— Yes. 
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23534.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  wish  of  the  parents  who  intend  their  sons  for  commercial  Dublin. 
pursuits  ?— No.  The  course  of  education  in  the  High  School  is  very  much  improved  since  Generafstate  of 
I was  there.  Modern  languages  are  taught.  Education  in  Dublin. 

23535.  Have  they  made  any  modern  language  an  indispensable  part  of  the  course  ? — I Alex.  Thom,  Esq. 
should  suppose  they  have. 

23536.  Have  they  not  also  made  very  considerable  improvements  in  the  course  of 
English  instruction  ?— They  have. 

23537.  Besides  the  High  School,  there  is  another  school  in  which  instruction  of  the 
same  kind  is  given  in  Edinburgh  ? — I think  the  Circus-place  School.  I am  not  sure.  It 
is  something  similar  to  the  High  School.  It  is  a proprietary  school. 

23538.  Is  it  carried,  on  with  success? — Decidedly. 

23539.  Is  the  system  of  instruction  generally  the  same  ? — Yes. 

23540.  Instruction  being  given  to  all  in  Latin  ? — Decidedly  ; Latin  is  taught. 

23541.  And  special  attention  paid  to  the  English  instruction? — Yes. 

23542.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  a proprietary  school  of  the  same 
kind  in  Dublin  ? — I believe  it  has  been  attempted,  but  proper  steps  have  never  been  taken. 

The  difficulties  stated  by  Mr.  Murray  are  the  principal  reasons  why  they  do  not  succeed. 

23543.  Have  you  seen,  recently,  an  advertisement  announcing  the  opening,  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  of  a day  school  of  such  a nature  as  you  describe  ? — 1 es. 

23544.  Does  that  promise  such  an  education  as  you  think  would  bo  useful  for  persons 
of  the  middle  class  intended  for  commercial  life? — There  is  an  idea  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  sectarianism  about  it. 

23545.  I ask  only  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction? — I 'did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  prospectus  to  bo  able  to  answer  your  question. 

23546.  What  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  persons  establishing  an  insti- 
tution of  that  kind  in  Dublin  which  would  be  generally  useful? — I think  the  plan  of  the 
Scotch  schools  is  the  best ; either  the  Circus  School  or  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

23547.  Do  you  think  schools  of  that  kind  might  be  established  here  without  difficulty 
arising  from  the  difference  of  religious  denominations  ? — 1 do.  The  Presbyterian  body 
had  two  or  three  proprietary  schools  here,  but  none  of  them  ever  succeeded. 

23548.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  make  on  the  subject  ? 

— No,  my  Lord. 


The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Claue-street,  Dublin.  Edwatim 

23549-  Secretary. — The  next  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners  is  a Aeant^Cire 
matter  that  stood  over  from  the  public  courts  that  were  held  in  the  month  of  December  Do?umentary 
last  in  Dublin,  making  inquiries  respecting  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Clare-street,  Evidence, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith.  Messrs.  M'Causland  and 
Fetherston  have  been  for  many  years,  and  are,  the  solicitors  to  these  Boards;  and 
Mr.  Fetherston,  the  acting  partner  of  the  firm  was  summoned  to  be  examined.  It 
appeared*  however,  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Dr.  Kyle,  the,  secretary  to  tbc  Clare- 
street  Board,  that  in  the  accounts  of  that  Board  there  was  no  entry  for  law  costs  for  thirteen 
years.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  law  costs  had  not  been  furnished,  and  the  Com- 
missioners decided  upon  postponing  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fetherston  until  the  costs 
were  furnished.  They  made  an  order  on  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  to 
require  their  solicitor  to  furnish  their  law  costs,  and  that  they  should  then  be  furnished 
to  this  Commission.  Accordingly,  about  July  last,  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  I’etlicrston 
sent  in  their  bills  of  costs  to  the  Clare  street  Board,  and  they  were  afterwards  obtained 
from  that  Board  by  this  Commission.  In  these  costs  there  was  one  class  of  items  connected 
with  the  management  of  one  of  the  estates — the  Dungannon  School  Estate — and  the  costs, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  management  of  the  estates,  were  referred  to  Mr.  Murland,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inspect  the  various  estates  of  schools  of  public 
foundation  in  Ireland,  comprised  in  the  inquiry  of  this  Commission,  and  to  report  to  the 
Commissioners  thereon. 

23550.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Inspector’s  report  on  the  Dungannon  Loyal 
School  Estate,  being  the  passage  relating  to  law  costs : — 

“Law  Costs. — Since  writing  the  above  report,  the  bills  of  costs  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  by  their  solicitors,  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston, 
have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I was  requested  ‘ to  take  them  into  consideration  wdien 
making  my  report,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  estates  of  the  Commissioners.’ 

“ On  looking  into  these  bills  of  costs,  I found  that  the  sum  of  £444  6s.  id.  is  charged 
for  business  done  for  the  Dungannon  Estate,  from  March,  1843,  to  April,  1853,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  amount  is  charged  for  preparing  notices  to  quit ; being  for  each  year 
notices  were  served  about  £85  more  than  the  agent’s  entire  remuneration. 

“ I wrote  to  Mr.  IVann  for  an  explanation  of  this  large  aud  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  I beg  to  send  herewith  copies  of  my  letter  and  his  reply. 

“ I do  not  think  the  reason  he  assigns  for  serving  notices  to  quit  so  frequently  on  all  the 
tenants  is  satisfactory.  Notice  should  only  have  been  served  on  defaulters.  When  notices 
were  necessary,  it  is  plain  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  had  one  form 
settled  by  the  solicitors,  and  the  others  printed,  and  filled  up  in  the  agent’s  office.  In 
this  way  the  costs  would  not  have  been  more  than  a few  shillings  instead  of  several  hundred 
pounds. 
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“ Mr.  Wann  says  that  ‘ he  believed  the  late  Mr.  Blacker  was  informed  tliat  the  solicitors 
of  the  Board  were  the  proper  parties  to  prepare  notices  to  quit.’  How  this  may  be  I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

“ It  must  be  admitted  that  the  estate  has  not  been  charged  with  any  local  law  costs.” 

Correspondence  as  to  Law  Costs Copy  Letter  to  Mr.  Wann. 

“Mountjoy-place,  Dublin,  4th  October,  1856. 
•‘Dear  Sir,— The  bill  of  costs  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetkerston,  for  law  business 
done  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  School  Estates,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  for  my  consideration  when  making  my  report. 

“ And  I observe  that  the  sum  of  £444  65.  4 d,  is  charged  for  business  done  for  the 
Dungannon  Estate  from  March,  1843,  to  April,  1853. 

“ Nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  charged  for  preparing  notices  to  quit.  The  sum 
of  os.  is  charged  for  each  notice  and  copy;  and  notices  appear  to  have  been  prepared  for 
every  tenant,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  years  1843,  1845,  1847.  1849,  and  1851.  I have  not  met 
with  any  thing  of  this  land  before,  and  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  why  it  was 
necessary  to  serve  notices  on  every  tenant  so  frequently. 

“ If  it  were  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  notice  must  have  been  a copy  for  all  the 
others ; and  one  having  been  prepared  by  the  solicitors,  a common  clerk  could  have  prepared 
the  rest  at  a trifling  cost,  instead  of  at  the  enormous  cost  of  upwards  of  £400.  I presume  there 
is  not  so  much  expense  incurred  in  this  matter  on  the  other  estates  under  your  management. 

“ As  I have  to  send  in  my  report' very  soon,  I will  thank  you  to  favour  me  with  some 
explanation  on  this  subject  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

“I  remain,  dear  Sir, yours  faithfully, 

“William  Wann,  Esq.”  “James  W.  Murland. 

Copy  Mr.  Wann’s  Answer. 

“Markethill,  6th  October,  1856. 

“ Dear  Sir, — "i  ours  of  the-  4th  instant  I have  duly  received,  relative  to  the  service  of 
notices  to  quit  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  tenants.  In  1846  I was  entrusted  with  the 
agency  of  that  property,  previous  to  which  I was  fully  aware,  from  my  personal  knowledge 
of  the  tenants,  whilst  assisting  the  late  Mr.  Blacker,  that  unless  they  felt  there  was  perfect 
and  almost  immediate  control  over  them,  no  certainty  of  rent  paying  could  be  calculated 
on ; and  as  times  did  not  improve  about  the  period  referred  to,  I did  not  conceive  it  prudent 
to  discontinue  a plan,  the  efficacy  of  which  I had  known  so  well;  and  by  observing  a strict 
and  firm  determination  to  have  punctuality  established  (when  I knew  there  was  means  to 
do  so),  the  result  has  been  of  late,  almost  a universal  attendance  to  pay  rent  on  the  days 
I appoint  for  that  purpose.  Seeing  these  facts,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  desired 
me  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  serving  notices  to  quit,  save  on  such  of  the  tenants  as 
might  appear  refractory. 

“ In  further  replying  to  your  letter  as  to  ‘ the  bill  of  costs’  for  these  notices,  I beg  to 
say  that  I was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  their  extent  or  nature  until  I received  your 
letter  yesterday  morning,  the  payment  of  them  not  having  passed  through  my  hands.  The 
late  Mr.  Blacker,  I believe,  was  informed  that  the  solicitors  of  the  Board  were  the  proper 
parties  to  supply  the  notices;  and  I followed  his  example,  furnished  a list  of  the  tenants  to 
Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  received  from  them  the  notices  ready  for  my  signature, 
and  acknowledged  their  receipt. 

“I  think,  taking  my  accounts  altogether,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  estate  has  not 
been  made  chargeable  for  any  local  law  costs.  When  I had  to  take  proceedings,  I made 
the  defaulting  party  pay  the  costs. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ James  W.  Murland,  Esq.,  Mountjoy-place,  Dublin.”  “ William  Wann. 

G.  Fetherston,  Esq.  Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

23551.  Chairman.— -What  office  do  you  hold  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  ? — I am  their  solicitor. 

23552.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — As  well  as  I recollect,  from  about  1827 
or  1828. 

23553.  Do  you  hold  the  same  situation  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ? — I do. 

23554.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation? — Some  two  or  three  years  after  the  other. 

23555.  Do  you  hold  the  same  situation  in  connexion  with  any  other  charitable  Board  in 
Dublin  . Yes,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland. 

23556.  Mr.  Stephens. — Do  you  hold  the  situation  of  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  as  an  officer  of  their  Board  ? — I think  not.  I am  their  solicitor  to  do  their  law 
business. 

23557.  Has  it  not  been  your  practice  to  attend  regularly  every  meeting  of  the  Board 
without  being  specially  summoned  ? — Never. 

23558.  Are  you  specially  summoned  to  every  Board  ? — Yes. 

23559-  Do  you  receive  a summons  from  the  secretary  for  every  Board  meeting  ? — I do. 

23560.  Do  you  charge  for  your  attendance  ? — I do. 

23561.  Are  you  aware  what  fund  has  been  charged  with  the  payment  for  your  attend- 
ance ? — No. 

23562.  What  are  your  duties  at  the  Board  ? — When  I attend  the  Board,  I give  them 
any  information  concerning  their  law  business  that  may  be  required.  I very  frequently  take 
part  in  discussions  that  arc  not  connected  with  law  business  when  I am  asked  for  advice. 
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23563.  Is  the  Board  always  at  law  ?— Oh  no,  certainly  not.  Dublin. 

23564.  Why  do  you  attend  when  there  is  no  law  business  ? — Because  I am  summoned.  Thg 

23565.  When  there  is  no  law  business,  what  do  you  do? — Nothing.  _ of  Education  in 

23566.  How  often  has  it  occurred,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  that  you  had  nothing  Ireland,  Clare-strtet, 
to  do  at  the  Board  though  regularly  summoned  ? — Which  Board.  .D" 

23567.  The  Commissioners  of  Education.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  Board  for  G-  Ii’c:tlierst0ll> Es<1' 
the  present? — Well,  I should  say  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  at  more  than  one  half  of 
the  meetings  I had  nothing  to  do. 

23568.  May  I take  that  as  an  average  of  the  business  you  transacted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  during  the  time  you  have  been  their  solicitor? — Well,  during  the  bad  times,  as 
we  call  them  in  Ireland.  1846  and  1847,  there  was  a great  deal  more  law,  from  complaints 
of  tenants  not  paying  their  rents,  and  different  things  about  which  I was  frequently  com- 
municated with  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  the  rents  without  undue  pressure. 

23569.  How  many  years  have  you  been  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — 

I should  think  since  1827  or  1828. 

23570.  During  the  last  thirty  years  have  you  attended  every  meeting  of  the  Board? — I 
cannot  say  that,  but  I have  attended  a great  many  of  them. 

23571.  Were  you  summoned  to  every  meeting  ? — I believe  so. 

23572.  May  I take  it  as  the  average,  that  during  thirty  years  at  half  the  meetings  you 
had  no  law  business  to  attend  to  ? — I think  you  may. 

23573.  What  do  you  charge  for  your  attendance  ? — My  bill  is  there.  [Bill  of  Costs  is 
handed  to  witness].  It  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  attendance. 

23574.  Of  course  it  is  never  less  than  13s.  Ad.  ? — Yes. 

23575.  What  is  the  maximum  ? 

23576.  {Secretary.— On  examining  the  bill  of  costs,  I find  a charge  of  6s.  8d.  for 
attending  when  the  members  did  not  attend  to  form  a board.  There  is  13s.  Ad.  for  an 
hour.  There  is  a charge  of  £l,  and  of  £l  Is.  8d.,  and  £l  8s.  10d.,  and  on  a very  long 
sitting  there  is  as  high  as  £l  13s.  4d.] 

23577.  Mr.  Stephens.— Then  the  maximum  has  been  £l  13s.  Ad.  Will  it  satisfy  you  to 
take  £l  as  the  average? — I should  think  that  is  it. 

23578.  How  many  boards  are  generally  held  during  the  year? — I think  it  is  once  a 
month.  The  secretary  will  tell  you  that  much  better  than  I can. 

23579.  Who  has  charge  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board?— I have 
some  of  them. 

23580.  Where  are  the  other  deeds?— I should  say,  with  the  Board. 

2358  L.  What  title-deeds  have  you  in  your  possession? — I could  not  enumerate  them.  We 
have  furnished  some  that  you  called  for ; some  which  I had  not  come  upon  for  twenty  years. 

23582.  Did  we  receive  the  originals  or  copies  ? — Copies,  certainly,  of  late. 

23583.  Are  there  any  originals? — I am  not  aware.  Dr.  Hancock  will  tell  you.  What- 
ever you  sent  for  we  gave. 

23584.  Do  you  know  whether  some  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board 
have  not  been  lost? — I do  not.  Not  since  I was  connected  with  the  Board.  I have  very 
little  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

23585.  Have  any  been  lost  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?— I am  aware  none  have  been 
lost  that  came  into  our  custody. 

23586.  Have  you  any  schedule  of  the  deeds  ?— No ; there  is  a fire-proof  press,  lined  with 
sheet  iron,  for  them. 

23587.  Having  been  the  law  adviser  of  the  Board  for  nearly  thirty  years,  1 wish  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  with  respect  to  their  Statutes.  I believe  the  Statutes  of  the  53rd 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  and  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  are  the  governing  Statutes  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  ? — I believe  they  are. 

23588.  Be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  the  12th  section  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107? — I 
have  done  so.  .... 

23589.  I want  you  to  give  me  the  definition  of  the  word  “ residue”  in  the  12th  section. 

You  will  perceive,  that  uuder  that  section  the  Commissioners  may,  out  of  issues  and  profits 
of  their  real  and  personal  estate,  first  pay  the  schoolmaster  and  under  masters ; secondly, 
purchase,  build,  repair,  and  furnish  schoolhouscs ; and  thirdly,  with  the  residue  of  such 
issues  and  profits,  support  and  maintain  the  free  scholars.  Is  that  a correct  abstract  of  the 
section? — I think  so. 

23590.  Will  you  also  turn  to  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  section  8,  because  that  section 
must  be  construed  iu  connexion  with  the  12th  section  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107  ? 

I have  got  it. 

23591-  You  will  find  from  the  marginal  note,  that  the  surplus  of  the  funds  of  any  one 
of  the  free  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  &c.,  may  be  applied  in  the 
improvement  of  any  other  of  such  schools? — Yes. 

23592.  Is  it  not  provided  in  that  section,  “ that  the  residue  of  any  of  the  funds  of  the 
said  schools  respectively,  shall  be  applied  in  the  supporting  of  free  scholars  in  such  schools 
respectively,  and  to  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College.”  Does  not  the 
word  “ residue”  occur  again  towards  the  end  of  the  section  ? — Yes. 

23593.  Does  the  word  “ residue”  mean  the  cash  residue,  or  does^  it  mean  the  residue 
after  having  ascertained  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  charity.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  you  have  £100  in  cash  in  your  banker’s  hands,  and  that  you  owe  £500,  would  there 
be  a “ residue  ?” — There  would  be  a residue  of  debts. 

23594.  Would  there  be  a cash  residue  ? — I conceive  not. 
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23595.  That  being  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  charity, 
as  defined  in  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  and  in  the  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  the  accounts 
' should  be  yearly  balanced  ? — I think  they  ought. 

23596.  Until  the  accounts  were  balanced,  would  it  not  be  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  residue? — Yes. 

23597.  You  will  find,  on  reference  to  the  bills  of  costs  before  you,  1st  vol.,  page  214, 
that  you  have  charged  for  an  attendance  on  the  Board  on  the  24th  of  July,  1829  ? — Yes. 

23598.  Were  you  in  attendance  on  the  24th  of  July,  1829  ? — It  appears  so. 

23599.  There  is  now  before  you  the  minute  book  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  24th 
of  July,  1829,  arc  recorded.  Read  the  order  made  that  day  as  to  the  solicitor? — “ That 
the  solicitors  of  the  Board  be  directed  to  furnish  to  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  first 
Friday  in  Michaelmas  Term  in  every  year  their  bills  of  costs.” 

23600.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  minute  was  ever  rescinded  ? — I have  no  recollection 
that  it  ever  was. 

23601.  Were  there  any  bills  of  costs  furnished  between  November,  1831,  and  October, 
1834  ? — I know  they  were  not  furnished  pursuant  to  that  order. 

23602.  I have  examined  the  books,  and  the  state  of  facts  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows — 
(you  can  correct  me  if  1 am  wrong) : — no  bills  of  costs  were  furnished  from  November,  1831, 
to  October,  1834,  three  years;  from  October,  1834,  to  October,  1S37,  three  years;  from 
October,  1837,  to  October,  1838,  one  year;  from  October,  1S38,  to  October,  1841,  three 
year’s;  and  from  August,  1842,  to  April,  1856,  nearly  fourteen  years.  Is  that  a correct 
statement  ? — 1 am  quite  sure  you  are  right. 

23603.  I cannot  find  any  trace  of  your  accounts  between  October,  1841,  and  August, 
1842  : but  you  may  have  sent  in  your  account? — I may  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 
accounts  made  up  as  often  as  I could  wish.  Then  the  bad  years  came  on,  and  interfered 
more  with  us. 

23604.  From  the  rental  book  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  it  appears  that  for  twenty 
years,  upon  a rental  of  about  £1,440,  including  the  famine  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1847,  wdien  there  was  £517  due,  which  has  been  since  worked  off,  the  arrears  never 
exceeded  £441,  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental.  It  appears  that  from  1834  to 
.1851,  the  sum  of  £750  has  been  charged  for  merely  filling  up  notices  to  quit  for  the  tenants 
upon  the  estate ; and  in  consequence  of  such  a state  of  facts,  the  Commissioners  wish  to 
have  the  fullest  inquiry ; and,  therefore,  I propose  to  take  you,  step  by  step,  through  all 
the  documentary  evidence,  namely,  the  solicitors’  bills  of  costs,  the  minute  books,  and  the 
rental  book,  commencing  from  1834,  down  to  the  present  time.  I will  first  direct  your 
attention  to  a letter  written  in  March,  1834,  from  Mr.  Blacker  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board. 

23605.  [Secretary This  is  from  the  document  book  of  the  Clare-street  Board,  in  which 

letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  are  copied.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  William  Blacker,  at 
the  time  agent  for  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  to  William  C.  Quinn,  tv  ho  was  secretary 
of  the  Board  immediately  preceding  Dr.  Kyle.  The  letter  is  a long  one,  relating  to  other 
matters,  and  then  comes  this  postscript : — 

“ I send  up  some  notices  to  quit,  which  I had  printed,  not  being  aware  that  you  would 
have  to  sign  them,  and  that  they  were  to  be  filled  up  by  Mr.  Fetherston.  If  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  that  ho  approves  of  the  form  (which  has  been  settled  by 
counsel),  ~you  might  sign  them,  and  I would  supply  him  with  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  names  next  week,  on  my  return  from  the  schooi-lands.” 

23606.  The  next  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Quinn,  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
M‘  Causland  and  Fetherston.  Mr.  Blacker’s  letter  is  not  dated,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  from 
the  one  I am  about  to  read  that  it  was  written  immediately  preceding  this : — 

“ 29th  March,  1834. 

“ Dear  Sir. — The  accompanying  statistics  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Blacker ; and  he 
writes,  ‘ I send  up  some  notices  to  quit,  which  1 had  printed,  not  being  aw  aye  that  you 
would  have  to  sign  them,  and  that  they  were  to  be  filled  up  by  Mr.  Fetherston.  If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  that  he  approves  of  the  form  (which  has  been  settled 
by  counsel),  you  might  sign  them,  and  I would  supply  him  with  instructions  with  regard 
to  the  names  next  week,  on  my  return  from  the  school-lands.’  Y ou  will,  therefore,  have 
the  goodness  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the  matter. 

“ I am,  Sir,  &c., 

“Messrs.  M‘ Causland  and  Fetherston.” 

23607.  The  next  is  a copy  of  a letter,  signed  G.  Fetherston,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Quinn 
“Dublin,  1st  April,  1834,  Offices,  36,  Lower  Onnond-quay. 

“ My  Dear  Sir,— I believe  the  only  matter  in  which  Mr.  Blacker  cannot  comprehend 
the  regulations  of  the  Board,  is  in  relation  to  service  of  notices  to  quit  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  estate  into  possession  of  the  Board.  I have  fully  explained  it  to  him. 
The  rule  is  a very  sound  one;  but  as  Mr.  Blacker  is  not  an  ordinary  agent,  we  must  go  as 
far  as  we  can  to  assist  him ; and  I believe  the  last  order  made  by  the  Board  will  warrant 
our  doing  what  will  satisfy  him — namely,  sending  him  down  notices  to  quit  for  every 
tenant  on  the  estate.  If  you  think  so,  pray  let  me  have  the  last  rent-rolls  furnished  by  him, 
that  I may,  from  them,  learn  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  the  denominations  of  land  held 
by  each.  If  you  do  not  think  the  last  order  warrants  such  a wholesale  proceeding,  I 
should  suppose  we  might  wait  for  a Board,  as  service  will  do  before  the  1st  of  May. 

“ Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 

“William  C.  Quinn,  Esq.”  “ G.  Fetherston. 


/ 
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23608.  Mr.  Stephens.— Is  it  the  ordinary  practice  in  this  country  to  send  notices  to  Dublin. 
quit  to  be  filled  lip  by  solicitors  ? It  is.  , . „ ...  n,  CmSuimn 

23609.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  fill  up  such  notices  ? — I have  never  considered  0f  Education  in 

it  so,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  for  I found  inva-  Ireland,  Chre-street, 
riably  the  agents  made  a mistake  in  giving  them  their  proper  title,  sometimes  calling  them  Dublin. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education.”  My  recollection  is,  that  several  failures  took  place  G-  Eetherston,  Esq. 
from  their  not  saying  “ Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.”  Some  trifling  omissions 
of  that  kind  were  made ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  by  an  order  of  the  Board  wc  acted. 

23610.  Was  Mr.  Blacker  a very  extensive  agent  ? — He  was.  - 

23611.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Very  well. 

23612.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Blacker  could  have  filled  up  notices 
to  quit  as  accurately  as  yourself? — Not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

23613.  It  appears  that  the  forms  were  settled  by  counsel?— So  he  stated;  by  some 
other  counsel,  not  the  counsel  to  the  Board. 

23614.  But  there  is  no  technicality  or  difficulty  in  a notice  to  quit  ? — No  difficulty. 

23615.  There  is  nothing  but  putting  in  the  names  of  the  lands  and  the  tenants? — Yes, 
and  to  ascertain  the  commencement  of  their  tenancy. 

23616.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  the  Board  intrusted  you  to  do  so  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Blacker’s  opinion  ?— Yes.  But  I would  hardly  say  it  was  in  opposition  to  his  opinion. 

I would  not  go  that  far. 

23617.  Did  not  Mr.  Blacker  think  the  printed  notices  were  sufficient? — Well,  I presume 
he  did,  by  his  sending  them  up  for  approbation. 

23618.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  in  this  country,  in  the  management  of  large  properties, 
for  solicitors  to  prepare  notices  to  quit,  to  fill  them  up,  and  then  send  them  down  to 
the  agent? — I cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  the  general  practice  as  to  large  proper- 
ties, but  it  is  the  practice  in  certainly  most  of  the  cases,  if  not  all,  that  came  under  my 
knowledge.  It  may  be  otherwise  in  a great  many  other  cases.  I got  frequently,  from 
private  clients,  instructions  to  do  so. 

23619.  Did  not  Mr.  Blacker  send  up  the  printed  notices? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  1 


have  no  recollection  of  it. 

23620.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blacker  could  have  done  the  business  just  as 
well  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  ' . 

23621.  However,  whatever  you  have  done  in  respect  of  the  notices  to  quit,  has  been 
done  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Board  ? — Certainly,  upon  orders  of  the  Board. 

23622.  Turn  to  Vol.  II.  of  the  Solicitors’  Bills  of  Costs,  page  39,  16th  April,  1834,  I 
think  you  will  find  there  that  there  were  notices  to  quit  filled  up  for  342  tenants,  at  a cost 
of  £119  14s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  tenant-? — I see  the  cost  down. 

23623.  At  a Board  held  on  the  17th  of  April,  1834,  a minute  was  made  m the  Minute 
Book  stating  there  was  read  “a  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  from  Messrs.  M‘Gausland  and 
Fetherston,  on  the  subject  of  the  notices  to  quit.  Besolved — That  the  notices  required 
by  Mr.  Blacker  be  transmitted  to  him.”  At  page  1 23—4  of  the  Solicitors  Bills  of  Costs,  you 
will  find  there  are  charges  for  attendance  of  solicitor  at  sessions  about  notices  to  quit, 
making,  in  the  aggregate,  £l  7 ? — Yes.  . . , 

23624.  Would  not  that  expense  have  been  avoided  if  Mr.  Blacker,  the  agent,  had  served 
the  notices  ? — Yes ; and,  accordingly,  a form  was  afterwards  made  for  the  agent. 

23625.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  a letter  of  March,  1835,  from  Mr.  Blacker,  com- 
plaining that  the  business  of  filling  up  the  notices  to  quit  by  the  solicitors,  m 1854,  had  not 
been  properly  done.  . , , , Tl  . . , , , 

23626.  [ Secretary . — The  letter  is  dated  Markethill,  14tli  March,  18oo.  It  is  addressed 
to  William  C.  Kyle,  Esq: — 

“ Agreeable  to  the  practice  which  I have  before  been  obliged  to  adopt,  I have  served 
ejectment  processes  on  the  persons  in  the  annexed  list,  tenants  upon  the  Dungannon 
School  lands;  but,  as  formerly,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed 
to  turn  any  of  them  out,  unless,  perhaps,  one,  who  has  gone  to  live  in  Belfast,  but  still 
preserves  the  possession  of  one  of  the  small  farms.  The  tenants  being  all  at  will,  and  ot 
such  a description  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  power  of  turning  them  out  should  be 
kept  up.  notices  to  quit  ought  to  be-  immediately  prepared,  and  sent  down,  so  that  they 
may  be  served  in  proper  time.  Last  year  enough  of  copies  were  not  provided,  and  oi 
course  a few  were  not  served,  the  bad  effects  of  which  I have  experienced.  In  other 
estates  I prepare  and  sign  these  notices  myself,  but  the  Board  last  year  wished  Messrs. 
Fetherston  and  M‘Causland  to  do  them,  and  have  them  signed  by  their  secretary  ; and 
if  that  is  still  their  wish,  orders  should  be  forthwith  given  to  those  gentlemen  on  the 
subject.  There  is  great  inconvenience  attending  the  bringing  proof  down  specially  to  the 
sessions  of  the  secretary’s  appointment  and  signature,  which  the  attorney  here  tells  me  is 
absolutely  necessary  according  to  the  way  the  notices  are  directed  to  be  issued  by  the 
Board.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  sessions’  attorney,  Mr.  Little,  might  be  shown  youi 
appointment  and  signature,  so  that  he  could  prove  each  without  calling  on  Messis. 
M'Causland  and  Co.  to  go  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending.  . . . 

“ I am,  Sir,  &c-, 

“ William  Blacker. 


23627.  Mr.  Stephens.— In  Vol.  V.  of  tlie  Minute  Book,  jage  207,  undeg  date  of 
March  20th,  1835,  there  is  the  following  minute— [The  minute  is  read  as  tollowsj  . 

“A  letter  from  Mr.  Blacker,  agent  to  the  Dungannon  Estate,  dated  March  14th,  1835, 
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Doblin.  stating  the  great  inconvenience  and  expense  of  bringing  proof  of  the  secretary’s  appoint- 
ive Commissioners  men*  an<f  signature,  in  the  case  of  the  Governors  against  the  tenants,  and  asking  permis- 
of  Education  in  sion  to  serve  notices  to  quit,  having  been  read,  ordered — That  the  secretary  inform  Mr. 
Ireland, ^ckre-street,  Blacker  that,  if  necessary,  the  notices  may  he  served ; that  the  secretary  send*  Mr.  Blacker 
G Fethcrston  Es  a C0Py  order  relative  to  notices  to  quit ; and  that  he  do  state  to  Mr.  Blacker,  that 

' ’ ' s<1'  the  Board  perfectly  concur  with  him  in  the  inutility  of  the  expense  of  bringing  down  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  secretary's  appointment ; and  direct  Mr.  Blacker  to  communicate  with 
the  solicitors  to  the  Board,  who  will  instruct  Mr.  Blacker  how  to  proceed,  so  as  to  avoid 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  expense,  and  render  such  proceeding,  in  future, 
unnecessary.” 

23628.  Mr.  Stephens. — The  solicitors  were,  of  course,  present  at  that  meeting.  In 
Yol.  II.  of  the  Solicitors’  Bills  of  Costs,  page  125,  March  28tli,  1835,  there  is  a charge  of 
£5  8s.  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit  for  sixty-eight  tenants  on  six  townlands,  being  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  a townland,  10s.  for  a general  draft  notice,  and  Is.  a tenant  ? — I am  certain  that 
is  quite  correct. 

23629-  At  page  126-7,  April  16th,  1835,  there  is  a charge  of  £17  13s.  for  notices  to 
quit,  for  323  tenants  on  six  townlands  ? — I have  very  little  doubt  the  tot  is  as  you  say. 

23630.  That  is  at  5s.  a townland,  and  Is.  a tenant? — Yes. 

23631.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  from  the  Minute  Book,  under  date  January  22nd, 
1836,  what  you  principally  rely  upon — [The  minute  is  read  as  follows]  : — 

“ Secretary  read  an  Annual  Report  from  Mr.  Blacker,  the  agent  of  the  Dungannon 
School  lands,  remonstrating  against  the  decision  of  the  Board,  relative  to  his  bringing 
ejectments,  asking,  relative  to  the  school  at  Derrytresk,  and  stating  generally,  at  great 
length,  the  improvement  evident  in  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry,  and  forwarding  a petition 
from  the  tenants  for  a school.  The  Secretary,  at  the  same  time,  laid  on  the  table  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney- General,  that  a grant  for  establishing  schools  such  as  that  pro- 
posed, .could  legally  be  made.  Ordered,  with  regard  to  the  ejectments — That  Mr.  Blacker 
be  ordered  to  take  proceedings,  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  against  such  tenants  of  the  Dun- 
gannon Estate  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  at  such  times  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
necessary,  provided  only,  that  lie  furnish  the  names  to  be  proceeded  against  to  the  law 
agents  of  the  Board,  and  receive  from  them  the  forms  of  the  notices,  and  that  the  law 
proceedings  be  taken  under  their  directions.” — I have  a general  recollection  of  that  order 
on  my  mind. 

23632.  In  Yol.  II.  of  the  Solicitors’  Bills  of  Costs,  page  128,  April  6th,  1836,  you  will 
see  a charge  of  £46  15s.  for  905  notices  to  quit,  at  Is.  a notice  for  tenants  on  six  town- 
lands,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a townland,  and  just  over  2s-  Id.  a tenant  (the  total  number 
of  tenantry  being  about  350)?— Yes,  I see  the  sum  of  £46  15s.,  and  I have  no  doubt 
your  calculation  is  correct. 

23633.  At  page  132  of  the  Solicitors’  Bills  of  Costs,  March  20,  1837,  you  will  find  a 
charge  of  £40  4s.  for  774  notices  to  quit,  at  Is.  a notice,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a town- 
land,  and  2s.  a tenant  ? — I see  the  total  sum  totted,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  calculation  is 
correct. 

23634.  In  Yol.  III.  of  the  Solicitors’  Bills  of  Costs,  for  1839,  there  is  a charge  of  £54  6s. 
for  notices  to  quit.  For  March,  1841,  there  is  a charge  of  £28  6s.  for  notices  to  quit 
for  273  tenants,  on  five  townlands,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a townland,  and  over  2s.  a 
tenant? — Yes. 

23635.  I believe  you  have  now  before  you,  four  bills  of  costs  against  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
charity.  You  will  find,  under  date  of  September,  1841,  a charge  of  £3  Is.  for  filling  up 
fifty-six  notices  to  quit,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  for  the  set  of  notices,  and  Is.  per 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

23636.  Will  you  explain  why  it  is,  that  at  the  same  time  in  March,  1841,  you  have 
charged  the  Commissioners  of  Education  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  townland,  and  2s.  per  tenant  ? 
— There  were  such  an  amazing  number  of  notices  for  the  Clare-street  Board,  that  I remem- 
ber distinctly  having  directed,  at  the  time,  the  person  who  prepared  our  costs,  to  make 
that  particular  charge  for  each  townland,  and  for  each  copy  served. 

23637.  The  question  is  this — why,  in  March,  1841,  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit,  you 
charged  the  Commissioners  of  Education  5s.  per  townland,  and  2s.  per  tenant,  while  you 
charged  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  only  5s.  for  a set  of  notices,  and  Is.  per  tenant?— I 
cannot  tell. 

23638.  May  I take  it  as  the  fact,  that  all  these  charges  were  made? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

. 23639.  I will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  bill  of  costs  ordered  by  this  Commis- 
sion, from  August,  1842,  to  April,  1856.  My  questions  will  be  as  heretofore,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  last  question,  confined  to  the  Dungannon  Estate.  I perceive 
from  the  rental-book,  that  the  rental  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  is  about  £1,400  per 
annum,  and  the  number  of  tenants  about  350.  The  total  charge  for  filling  up  notices  to 
quit,  for  the  tenants  of  that  estate,  from  August  1842,  to  April,  1856,  is  about  £430,  being 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  tenant.  We  will  go  first  to  March,  1843.  I think  you  will  perceive 
that  there  was  a charge  of  £88  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit  for  352  tenants,  being  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  per  tenant  ? — There  are  a great  number  charged  for,  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  rate  is  about  5s.  per  tenant. 

23640.  Does  it  not  appear  that  there  was  due,  in  November,  1842,  by  thirty-eight  tenants, 
£65  4s.  ? — Yes. 
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23641.  I perceive  that,  in  April,  1845,  there  is  a charge  of  £90  for  filling  up  notices  to  Dublin. 
quit  for  352  tenants,  being  at  the  rate  of  5 s.  a tenant,  and  £2  for  incidentals.  From  the  The  Commissioners 
rental-book,  it  appears  there  was  due,  in  November,  1844,  by  three  tenants,  £7  19s.  10d  ? — of  Education  in 

I did  not  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any  arrears.  I merely  got  directions  to  prepare  Ireland,  Clfe-iijteet, 
notices  to  quit.  „ _ , „ 

23642.  I perceive  that,  in  March,  1847,  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit  for  351  tenants,  £91  G' Fetherstou’  Es1- 
is  charged,  being  at  a general  rate  of  5s.  a tenant  ? — They  are  charged  5s.  a notice. 

23643.  Was  not  1847  the  famine  year? — Yes. 

23644.  From  the  rental-book  it  appears  there  was  due,  in  November,  1846,  by  142 
tenants,  £441  Os.  8d. ; there  are  about  350  tenants,  and  the  largest  sum  of  arrears  due  by 
any  one  of  the  142  tenants  was  £11  2s.  4c?.,  and  the  smallest,  6s.  5d.,  while  the  other  208 
tenants,  who  were  served  with  notices  to  quit  in  the  famine  year,  did  not  owe  one  farthing 
of  rent.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  ? — I 
had  nothing  to  say  or  do  with  it.  I received  directions  to  prepare  notices  to  quit  for  A, 

B,  C,  and  D ; and  who  they  were,  or  what  they  owed,  or  what  the  circumstances  were,  I 
did  not  know. 

23645.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  of  a policy  so.  unprecedented,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, so  impolitic  and  cruel? — In  consequence  of  the  representations  I made  to  the  Board 
the  system  was  discontinued. 

23646.  It  appears  that  in  1847,  the  famine  year  in  Ireland,  notices  to  quit  were  served 
upon  208  tenants  who  did  not  owe  a farthing  of  arrears,  and  upon  142  tenants  in  arrear,  the 
largest  arrear  that  any  one  of  them  owed  being  £ 1 1 2s.  4d.,  and  the  smallest  6s.  5 d.  Having 
been  so  many  years  solicitor  to  the  Board  are  you  aware  who  are  the  persons  responsible 
for  such  a system? — No.  I received  orders  to  prepare  so  many  notices  to  quit,  and  I pre- 
pared them.  It  appeared  to  me  to  he  inexpedient.  I understood  that  they  were  a very 
lawless  set  of  tenants  ; that  they  got  into  a state  of  the  greatest  possible  insubordina- 
tion, and  that  if  the  Board  did  not  show  them  they  were  insecure  in  their  tenure,  for  a while 
they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  them.  That  was  the  rumour ; but  I have  not  heard 
from  any  authentic  source  what  led  to  that  course  being  pursued  for  so  many  years. 

23647-  The  result  of  my  examination  of  the  books  is  this,  that  during  twenty  years, 
upon  a rental  of  about  £1,440,  the  arrears,  including  the  famine  years,  with  the  exception 
of  1847,  when  £517  was  due,  which  has  been  since  worked  off,  never  exceeded  £441, 
being  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental  ? — I never  knew  the  state  of  the  rental  before.  I 
never  had  any  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  knew  nothing  about  it.  I have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  policy  of  serving  notices  to  quit. 

23648.  I want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  ordering,  at  a cost  of  £91  out  of  the 
charity,  in  March,  1847,  the  famine  year,  tenants  to  be  served  with  notices  to  quit,  208  of 
whom  were  not  one  farthing  in  arrear  at  the  preceding  November? — You  can  answer  that 
as  well  as  I can ; I do  not  know. 

23649-  I have  not  been,  as  you  have  been,  thirty  years  legal  adviser  to  the  Board- 
How,  therefore,  can  I answer  the  question  as  well  as  yourself  ? — They  never  consulted  me 
upon  it.  They  gave  me  orders  to  prepare  the  notices  to  quit,  and  I did  so. 

23650.  Who  ordered  you  to  prepare  the  notices  to  quit  in  1847,  and  to  serve  them  upon 
208  tenants,  who  were  not  one  farthing  in  arrear  in  the  preceding  November,  and  also 
upon  other  tenants,  the  largest  amount  of  arrear  due  by  any  one  of  whom  was  £ll  2s.  4 d., 
and  the  smallest,  6s.  5 d.  ?—  The  order  was  conveyed  to  me  in  the  regular  way. 

23651.  Who  was  that  order  signed  by? — Of  course  by  the  secretary.  I received  no 
orders  from  any  one  else. 

23652.  Have  all  the  arrears  been  since  worked  off? — They  have. 

23653.  Have  notices  to  quit  been  served  lately  ? — Not  since  1853,  when  I brought 
the  subject  before  the  Board,  and  they  ordered  the  notices  to  be  discontinued. 

23654.  Am  I to  understand  that  a person  of  the  very  great  experience  you,  undoubtedly, 
possess,  as  one,  of  the  first  solicitors  in  Dublin,  cannot  give  an  explanation  of  the  policy 
that  lias  been  pursued  in  respect  of  these  notices  to  quit  ? — 1 cannot. 

23655.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  a just  or  a humane  policy  to  pursue  in  the  famine  year 
of  1847? — My  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  my  employers  is  not  very  agreeable  to  me  to 
give.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I did  bring  the  subject  before  the  Board,  and 
that  it  was  discontinued  in  consequence,  in  1 853. 

23656.  We  will  keep  to  1847.  Can  you  justify  the  policy  ? — No. 

23657.  But  you  say  that  you  are  not  responsible.  You  only  executed  the  orders  you 
received  ? — Y es. 

23658.  Did  you  remonstrate  in  1847  ? — I have  no  recollection  whether  I did  or  not.  It 
is  probable  I did  not ; but,  certainly,  I did  more  than  once.  I will  not  say  remonstrate. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  remonstrate  with  the  Board ; but  I mentioned  at  the  Board  that  they 
were  pursuing  an  expensive  course,  and  one  that  would  give  uncertainty  of  tenure.  As 
well  as  I recollect,  the  answer,  in  conversation,  was,  that  Mr.  Wann,  or  Mr.  Blacker,  I 
cannot  say  which,  considered  it  tended  to  get  the  estate  into  good  order. 

23659.  But  could  an  estate  besaidtobein  bad  order,  when,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
arrears  have  been  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental  ? — I would  be  glad  to  have  such  an  estate. 

23660.  Under  such  a state  of  things,  where  was  the  necessity  of  serving  notices  to  quit, 
at  an  average  cost  of  £80  or  £90  per  annum  ? — I cannot  tell. 

23661.  In  March,  1849,  is  there  not  a charge  of  £84  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit  for 
320  tenants  and  several  undertenants,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  tenant? — Yes. 

23662.  \ Secretary.— The  arrears  in  November,  1848,  were  £436  0s.  id.,  due  by  about 
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Dublin.  112  tenants.  They  had  diminished  from  £517  the  year  before.  Under  date  of  the  13th 
The  Commissioners  ^arc^>  1849,  there  is  the  following-  minute  of  proceedings  of  a Board,  at  which  the 
of  Education  in  solicitors  were  present: — “Read  a letter  from  the  solicitors,  stating  that  the  agent  had 
Ireland,  Clare-street,  applied  to  them  for  notices  to  quit,  to  be  served  on  several  tenants.  Ordered.”] 

Dubl,n-  23663.  Mr.  Stephens ■ — I perceive  there  is  a charge  in  April,  1851,  of  £75,  for  filling  up 

G.  Fetherston,  Esq.  notjces  to  quit  for  292  tenants  and  several  undertenants,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

23664.  On  reference  to  the  rental,  I find  the.  arrears  due  by  twenty-five  tenants,  in 
November,  1850,  amounted  to  £63  10s.  4 d.  If  Mr.  Blaclcer’s  opinion  had  been  acted 
upon,  from  1834  to  1851,  would  not  the  sum  of  £750,  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit,  have 
been  saved  to  the  charity  ? — I suppose  so.  If  I had  not  got  the  orders  to  prepare  the 
notices,  I would  not  have  prepared  them,  and  of  course  would  not  have  charged  for  them. 

23665.  You  say  that  you  received  instructions,  and  carried  them  out  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  ? — Precisely. 

23666.  If  the  secretary  filled  up  these  notices  to  quit  in  his  office,  would  not  the 
expense  have  fallen  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  upon  the  charity,  under  the  4th 
section  of  the  53rd  George  III.,  chap.  107.  I will  assume  that  this  £767  was  a proper 
disbursement? — I am  not  acquainted  with  that.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I think  the  practice 
of  the  Board  has  been  always,  in  the  cases  of  schools  that  had  estates,  to  charge  the  expense 
upon  the  estate.  The  secretary’s  office  and  salary  are  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  but  he  would  not  have  charged  for  professional  assistance. 

23667-  If  the  notices  were  printed,  could  not  any  clerk  of  ordinary  intelligence,  in  the 
secretary’s  office,  have  filled  them  up? — He  might. 

23668.  And  would  not  the  £750  have  been  saved  ? — Yes. 

23669.  Then  from  bad  management,  in  respect  of  the  filling  up  of  these  notices  to  quit, 
£750  has  been  diverted  from  the  charity  ?— Not  yet. 

23670.  After  taxation  ? — And  payment. 

23671.  We  will  assume  the  charge  is  correct  and  proper,  and  if  so  it  will  be  allowed 
upon  taxation  ? — I hope  so. 

23672.  Of  that  sum,  £36-7  has  been  already  paid? — Yes. 

23673.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  you  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Under  the 
4th  section  of  the  53rd  George  III.,  chap.  107,  the  expenses  of  officers,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Board  are  allowed  ? — Yes. 

23674.  The  Board  have  a right,  in  the  first  place,  to  appoint  a secretary,  and  such  other 
subordinate  officer  or  officers  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
purposes  of  the  Act ; and  the  expense  of  the  officers  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Board  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

23675.  What  has  been  the  principle  of  charging  the  Consolidated  Fund.  I will  take  as 
an  illustration  the  charge  for  your  regular  attendance  at  the  Board.  Ought  not  that 
sum  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund? — 1 should  think  so. 

23676.  Has  that  been  done? — When  I got  the  money  I put  it  into  my  pocket.  I did  not 
know  where  it  came  from. 

23677.  Having  been  thirty  years  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board,  paid  for  your  attendance 
upon  every  occasion,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  part  of  your  duty  to  charge  some  of 
your  accounts  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  others  upon  the  charity  estates.  The 
expenses  of  the  Board  are  to  be  paid  from  two  funds — from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
from  the  charity  estates.  In  the  business  of  the  Board,  ought  you  not  have  charged  your 
attendance,  for  instance,  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  your  other  costs  to  the  charity 
estates  ? — Yes ; but  the  practice  has  been  always  to  make  them  up  for  schools,  so  that  the 
expenses,  in  reference  to  schools  that  had  no  funds,  should  be  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund. 

23678.  Then  the  practice  has  been  to  take  out  the  different  charges,  and  put  them  under 
the  heads  of  the  different  charities? — Yes. 

23679-  But  the  Consolidated  Fund  is  only  charged  for  those  charities  that  have  no 
estates? — Yes,  that  is  what  I always  understood. 

23680.  Then  there  is  no  regular  rule  for  charging  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — No ; I have 
always  treated  the  Commissioners  of  Education  as  debtor.  They  get  the  means  of  paying. 

23681.  After  having  examined,  your  bills  of  costs,  I think  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
charges  ought  to  have  been  charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund;  and  if  1 am  correct,  the 
charity  has  been  damnified  to  that  extent? — Yes. 

23682.  Upon  the  13th  of  April,  1853,  I find  a different  rule  in  respect  of  serving  notices 
to  quit  upon  the  tenants.  Dr.  Hancock  will  read  the  minutes  to  which  I refer. 

23083.  [ Secretary — This  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  13th  of  April,  1853: — “Read  a 
letter  from  the  agent  to  the  Dungannon  Estate,  with  his  account,  and  a report,  setting  forth 
a most  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  generally,  and  requesting  that  the 
solicitors  may  be  directed  to  prepare,  as  usual,  notices  to  quit  for  the  tenants  generally. 
Ordered,  that  Mr.  Wann  be  informed  that  the  Board  feels  that  it  is  an  injudicious  course, 
and  not  to  be  pursued  in  future,  to  serve,  indiscriminately,  notices  to  quit  on  tenants  who 
pay  their  rent,  and  that  he  do  explain  to  the  tenants,  that  relying  on  a continuance  of 
regularity  in  paying  their  rents,  the  Commissioners  will  give  directions  to  discontinue  this 
practice.”] 

23684.  Under  date  of  April  the  16th,  1853,  there  is  a charge  of  £2  for  filling  up  eight 
notices  to  quit,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a tenant.  Have  there  been  any  notices  to  quit 
filled  up  since  April,  1853  ? — 1 believe  not. 
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23685.  [Secretary. — It  appears  from  tlie  rental-book,  that  there  have  been  no  arrears  for  Doblin. 
the  last  two  years.  I read  the  following  minute  under  date  the  1st  of  July,  1856  : — “ The  The  commissioners 
question  as  to  the  solicitors’  bills  of  costs  having  been  brought  forward,  and  the  solicitor  of  EdiimtionOi^ 
having  retired’to  an  adjoining  room,  a very  long  discussion  arose  thereon,  particularly  in  re  n Dublin.8 
respect  to  the  charges  for  notices  to  quit  on  the  entire  of  the  tenantry  of  the  Dungannon  G Fetherston)  Es(1. 
Estate,  and  the  secretary  having  been  called  upon,  showed  that  such  had  been  the  custom 
on  this  estate  for  a period  long  before  his  own  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  had  so  con- 
tinued, until  it  had,  by  a special  order,  been  discontinued ; and  also,  that  in  each  case  where 
such  notices  had  been  served,  the  solicitor  had  been  directed  officially  to  do  so.. 

“The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  solicitor  having  been  called  in,  stated  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  that  5s.  each  for  the  notices  was  a very  high  charge  (it  appeared  that  this  was  the 
sum  formerly  charged),  and  that  the  aggregate  amounted  to  a very  large  sum.  A special 
meeting  of  the  Board  should  be  summoned  for  Tuesday,  15th  inst.,  to  consider  the 
question  of  costs,  &c. ; that  any  taxation  must  be  a bona  fide  one,  and  that  this  Board 
would  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  firm  (named  in  the  requisition  to  tax) 
to  attend  on  behalf  of  this  Board  and  watch  the  taxation.  The  solicitor  stated  the  reason 
for  such  party  being  named,  and  also  his  perfect  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement 
the  Commissioners  might  order  as  to  the  charge  for  notices  to  quit.  Ordered — That  a special 
meeting  be  summoned  for  the  loth  inst.,  that  all  costs  due  and  taxed  be  paid,  and  that 
the  secretary  do  then  have  a table  prepared,  showing  the  cash  balances  to  meet  costs  when 
taxed,  if  ordered.”]  . . . 

23686.  I want  some  explanation  as  to  that  minute.  According  to  my  view,  the  minute  is 
not  correct.  It  states,  That  it  appeared  that  five  shillings  each  for  the  notices  was  the  sum 
formerly  charged.  No  doubt,  the  solicitors  were  officially  directed  to  fill  up  the  notices;  but 
from  the  evidence  it  appears  there  have  been  five  different  scales  of  charges  for  filling  up 
the  notices  to  quit  within  a period  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1834,.  the  charge  was  Is. 
per  tenant;  in  1835  it  was  Is.  per  tenant  and  5s.  per  townland  ; in  1836  it  was  2s.  7 d.  per 
tenant  and  5s.  per  townland  ; in  1837,  1839,  and  1841,  the  charge  was  2s.  per  tenaut  and 
5s.  per  townland ; and  it  is  not  till  1842,  ’43,  ’45,  ’47,  ’51,  and  1853,  that  5s.  per  tenant  is 
charged.  In  fact,  in  the  bill  of  costs  that  you  have  now  rendered,  you  have  charged 
differently  from  any  bill  of  costs  previously  rendered.  If  I am  correct  in  this  statement  ot 
facts,  and  it  is  made  from  your  own  evidence,  the  facts  recorded  in  this  minute  are  not  correct, 
because  it  implies  that  there  has  been  but  one  scale  of  charges  ? — I never  heard  that  minute 
read  till  this  moment.  What  is  meant,  I take  it,  is,  that  before  the  present  secretary  became 
connected  with  the  Board,  the  practice  was  to  serve  all  the  tenants  with  notices  to  quit. 

The  statement  as  to  the  rate  of  charge  is  a different  member  of  the  sentence.  V hether 
the  minute  is  very  accurate  or  not  I will  not  take  on  me  to  say. 

23687.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  it  was  stated  at  the  Board,  that  5s.  per  notice  was  the  sum 


formerly  charged  ? — I take  it  that  is  the  fact, 

23688.  That  5s.  was  charged? — Yes;  you  will  find  in  the  bill  immediately  preceding 
that  it  was  so.  _ , , f 

23689.  The  bill  now  under  discussion  extends  from  1842  to  185b.  Take  the  bills  ot 
1837,  ’39,  and  1841,  and  show  me  a charge  of  5s.  per  tenant  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit . — 
I am  now  speaking  from  recollection;  but  I did  believe  that  to  have  been  formeily 
charged.  I find  that  I was  wrong  in  my  recollection.  Dr.  Hancock  has  just  shown  me 
the  preceding  bill,  from  which  I see  that  the  charge  was  5s.  for  each  townland,  and  Is.  tor 
each  copy. 

23690.  [ Secretary . — The  only  case  in  which  it  could  be  said  the  charge  was  os.  a copy 
was  where  7s.  per  tenant  was  charged.]  . 

23691.  That  was  in  1834.  It  is  clear  there  were  five  different  scaies  oi  charges  m 


twenty-two  years  ? — Yes. 

23692.  If  that  be  correct,  then  this  minute  records  an  inaccuracy  ( — Yes. 

23693.  It  so  happens,  that  5s.  never  was  charged  anterior  to  1842  ? — les. 

23694.  Turn  to  the  minute  of  July  15th,  1856. 

23695.  T Secretary. — At  a special  Board,  summoned  pursuant  to  order,  July  15,  1 bob 
this  minute  of  proceedings  was  made  : — “ The  subject  of  the  costs  for  which  the  Boaid 
was  specially  summoned  was  then  entered  upon,  and  after  a very  long  discussion  as 
to  the  bills  of  costs  themselves,  the  requisitions  for  taxation  thereof,  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  for  his  signature,  the  form  of  requisition  was  altered  by 
the  Board,  and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  sigii  requisition  so  altered,  and  to  lorwara 
same,  with  the  bills  of  Costs,  to  the  solicitors,  in  order  to  said  bills  being  taxed,  Secretary 
was  directed  to  instruct  Mr.  Hazlett  (referred  to  in  the  requisition)  to  attend  taxation  on 
behalf  of  the  Board.  „ . ,.  .. 

“ Resolved— That  in  future  this  Board  will  not  require  the  attendance  of  the  solicitois, 
unless  specially  summoned  by  order  of  the  Board,  or  that  solicitor  has  some  special  business 
to  bring  before  the  Board,  or  that  the  secretary  shall  think  Ins  attendance  necessary. 

..  The  Commissioners  called  for  the  old  bills  of  costs  (taxed)  which  had  been  lying  oier 
unpaid  for  many  years,  and  drew  a draft  for  £129  11s.  lid,  being  the  amount  and  handed 
same  to  Mr.  Fethcrston  ” The  following  are  the  items  of  costs  :_mlone,  £1  3s,  7rf.,  Bown 
and  Connor,  £1  9s.  6 d.;  Meath  and  Ardagli,  £10  16s.  M.  i Clonme!,  ±H0  8s.  2d 
Middleton,  18  s.  2d. ; Downpatrick,  18s.  Id;  -cost  of  taxation,  £ 3 16s.  oa. , total, 


X123969V.S  That  was  due  fourteen  years,  did  you  get  interest  on  it  ?— Not  a penny.  There 


is  some  due  still. 
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23697.  There  is  a charge  of  £110  for  Clonmel  School ; would  that  sum  have  been 
oners  charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  if  the  Clonmel  School  had  not  estates?— I suppose  so. 
i in  23698.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,,  sections  4,  9, 
street>  and  10.  I will  read  from  section  4.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  are  to  appoint 
Es  the  subordinate  officers  for  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  the 

1 ’ expenses  of  the  officers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  are  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Is  that  clear? — Yes. 

23699.  Under  the  9th  section,  the  Commissioners  are  to  hold  visitations  of  their  schools, 
and  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  matters  whatsoever.  By  the  10th  section  the  Com- 
missioners have  power  to  appoint  assistant  visitors,  to  act  in  their  stead? — Yes. 

23700.  May  I be  permitted  to  ask  you  whether  the  cost  of  the  visitations  held  under  the 
9th  and  10th  sections  would  not  be  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  under  the  4th  section? 
— I am  of  opinion  they  would. 

_ 23701.  In  the  case  of  the  Tuam  Diocesan  School,  there  is  a charge  in  the  aggregate  of 
£12  16s.  3d.  for  business  done.  The  first  is  preparing  deputation  for  visitors;  secondly, 
a draft  affidavit,  to  be  taken  by  visitors ; and  thirdly,  a draft  citation.  Are  these  proceedings”, 
for  which  you  have  charged  £12  16s.  3d.,  in  a court  of  common  law  or  equity? — Certainly  not! 

23702.  Is  it  a proceeding  before  a domestic  tribunal,  a visitatorial  proceeding  by  Com- 
missioners, under  the  statute  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107  ? Yes. 

23703.  And  having  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  4th,  9th,  and  10th  sections  of  that 
Act,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  a proceeding,  the  expense  of  which  ought  to  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — I should  think  so. 

23704.  If  that  business  had  been  transacted  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  ought  not  the 
cost  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  business  done  by  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  for  carrying  out  the  Act  ? — I think  so,  assuming  it  to  have  been  so  done. 

23705.  Is  there  any  thing  so  special  in  the  business,  but  that  it  might  have  been  done  in 
the  office  of  the  Board  ? — -I  find  a difficulty  in  answering  that  question.  I would  have  no 
difficulty  myself  in  preparing  the  instruments. 

23706.  Dr.  Kyle  is  a barrister  ? — Suppose  he  were  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a barrister. 

23707.  Could  not  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  have  done  it? — I think  a man  unaccus- 
tomed to  that  kind  of  work  would  find  himself  very  much  puzzled.  If  he  had  a precedent 
he  could  do  it. 

23708.  Are  there  not  numerous  precedents  in  various  reports  for  these  visitations  ?— 
Yes. 

23709.  Might  not  this  business  have  been  done  in  the  office  ? — It  might. 

23710.  Is  there  any  special  difficulty  about  it  ? — No. 

23711.  Was  the  visitation  at  Lifford  before  Commissioners? — No,  before  visitors 
appointed  by  them. 

23712.  Who  paid  the  £74  for  the  visitation  at  Lifford?— I think  Lord  Erne. 

23713.  How  came  Lord  Erne  to  pay  it? — He  is  owner  of  the  estate,  and  he  desired  the 
visitation. 

. 23714.  Was  he  ordered  to  pay  it  ?— It  was  part  of  his  own  arrangement.  He  sought  the 
visitation.  It  was  granted  on  his  complaint  of  irregularities,  and  he  paid  the  cost  of  it. 

23715.  But  if  complainants  are  to  pay  the  expenses  incidental  to  such  inquiries,  would 
not  the  effect  be,  that  visitations  would  never  be  required  ?— No  doubt  of  it ; but  Lord 
Erne  volunteered  to  pay.  He  said,  “Send  down  the  visitation,  and  I will  pay  the  expense.” 

23716.  That  included  the  expense  of  the  visitors? — Yes. 

23717.  Was  it  not  the  policy  of  the  4th  and  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  53rd  Geo.  III. 
cap.  107,  that  such  a class  of  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund?— 
You  are  a better  judge  of  that  than  I am. 

23718.  I have  not  been  the  adviser  to  the  Board  for  thirty  years  past.  Would  not  a 
court  of  visitation  be  an  incidental  expense  ?— My  opinion,  whatever  that  is  -worth,  is  that 
it  would  be  an  incidental  expense. 

23719.  [ Secretary . — I read  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Murland’s  report  on  the 
Banagher  Schools.  Arrears.— The  arrears,  as  returned  in  the  last  rental,  amounted  to 
£8  6s.  2 d.  But  this  account  of  arrears  is  only  carried  back  four  or  five  years,  to  the  time 
when  the  estate  was  re-let ; and  I find  by  the  rental  of  1849,  that  on  the  29th  of  September 
in  that  year,  the  arrears  amounted  to  £1,034  17s.  \\d.,  which  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
Commissioners.  _ Besides  this,  the  Commissioners  had  to  change  their  agent  and  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  surety  of  the  late  agent  for  the  sum  of  £289  18s.  Id.,  for  which  he 
was  considered  a defaulter.  These  proceedings,  unfortunately,  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Commissioners  lost  the  further  sum  of  £198  of  costs,  as  appears  by  the  bill  of  costs  lately 
furnished  by  their  solicitors,  together  with  £52  0s.  9 d.  being  the  taxed  costs  of  the 
defendant.  J 

23720.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  bill  of  costs  against  the  Banagher  School  Estate 
from^Apnl,  18o3,  to  December,  1854  ? — It  seems  to  be  about  £198. 

23721.  Why  were  there  not  proper  securities  taken  to  indemnify  tho  Board  against  the 
loss  which  they  sustained  ?— There  was  a bond  of  security. 

23722.  But  you  derived  no  advantage  from  it  ? -They  did  derive  considerable  advan- 
tage from  it. . ihey  got  a sum  paid  in  before  suit  by  the  sureties. 

23723.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  arrears  amounted  to  £1,034  ? — I do  not  know 

23724.  Did  not  the  Commissioners  lose  £198  in  costs?— They  did. 

23725.  And  £52  0s.  9d.  taxed  costs  of  the  defendant? — Yes. 
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23726.  Out  of  what  fund  ought  this  expense  to  have  been  paid  ? — According  to  the 
practice  of  the  Board,  it  should  come  out  of  the  Banagher  School  Estate. 

23727.  Out  of  what  fund  ought  it  to  have  been  paid  ? — I am  afraid  I must  agree  with 
you  that  it  ought  to  be  charged  as  incidental  expenses  against  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

23728.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  question  of  law  as  to  the  leases  of  the  Midle- 
ton  estate? — There  was  a great  deal  of  litigation  on  the  subject. 

23729.  Were  not  the  law  costs  £1,381  ? — Yes. 

23730.  Out  of  what  fund  were  those  costs  paid  ? — Out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
proceedings  had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Goulburn  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary.  He 
insisted  on  their  being  carried  on  through  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

23731.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  Banagher  School  Estate  and  the 
Midleton  School  Estate,  which  would  explain  why  the  charges  in  respect  of  one  were 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  other  out  of  the  charity  ? — Except  that  in  the 
one  instance  there  was  an  estate,  and  in  the  other  not. 

23732.  Is  there  no  other  distinction?— No. 

23733.  A letter  is  read  as  follows : — 

“ 7th  March,  1849. 

“ Dear  Sir, — We  this  day  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wann,  enclosing  a list  of  a number 
of  tenants  upon  whom  he  wishes  notices  to  quit  to  be  at  once  served,  and  have  to  request 
the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  respecting  them  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity which  occurs  for  this  purpose. 

“ We  remain,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ M'Causland  and  Fetherston.” 

23734.  [ Secretary . In  a letter  written  in  reply  on  the  14th  of  March,  1849,  by  W.  C. 
Kyle,  he  says  : — “ In  reference  to  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  notices  to  quit,  applied  for 
by  Mr.  Wann,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  have  same  prepared.”] — I never  prepared 
notices  to  quit  without  the  express  directions  of  the  Board. 

23735.  A letter  is  read  as  follows  : — 

“ 25th  March,  1847. 

“ Gentlemen, — I herewith  forward  to  you  a list  of  tenants  of  the  Dungannon  School 
Estate,  for  whom  the  agent  requires  that  notices  to  quit  should  be  prepared.  I also 
enclose  Mr.  Wann’s  letter  on  this  subject,  to  which  I beg  to  call  your  immediate  attention. 

“ Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  “ W.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary. 

“ Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston.” 


William  Cotter  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

23736.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Fetherston  ?— Merely  with  regard  to  the  minute  under  date 
July  1.  1856,  which  one  of  the  Commissioners  read  out  from  the  Minute  Book,  vol.  v ill , 
pao-e  211.  I wish  to  explain,  as  far  as  I can,  an  apparent  inaccuracy  in  the  minute  in 
reference  to  the  serving  of  notices  to  quit,  and  the  charge  for  them.  The  passage  to 
which  exception  is  taken  is  this  “ The  secretary  having  been  called  upon,  showed  that 
such  had  been  the  custom  on  this  estate  for  a period  long  before  his  own  connexion  with 
the  Board,  and  so  continued,  until  it  had,  by  a special  order,  been  discontinued ; arid  also 
that  in  each  case  where  such  notices  had  been  served,  the  solicitors  had  been  directed 
officially  to  do  so.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  solicitor  having  been  called  in,  stated  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  that  os.  each  for  the  notices  was  a very  high  charge  (it  appeared  that 
this  was  the  sum  formerly  charged).”  That  is  the  passage  to  which  exception  is  taken. 

23737.  Mr.  Stephens. — According  to  the  evidence  given  to-day,  the  sum  ot  5s.  per 
tenant  for  the  notices  to  quit  never  was  charged  anterior  to  1842  ?— So  it  appears,  and 
I wish  to  explain  why  5s.  appears  upon  the  minute.  Mr.  F etherston  himself  to-day 
stated,  until  set  right,  that  the  charge  had  been  5s. ; and  when  he  was  remonstrated 
with  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  amount  of  the  charge,  he  stated  distinctly  he  was 
quite  willing  to  take  any  thing  they  liked,  but  that  5s.  was  always  the  charge.  That 
was  the  reason  that  statement  was  taken  down.  He  stated  the  same  to-day  until  the 
analysis  was  made. 

Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  is  further  examined. 

23738.  I wish  to  mention  that  I made  inquiry,  and  was  informed  that  5s.  was  the 
regular  charge  allowed  by  the  schedule  of  fees,  according  to  which  the  costs  of  solicitors 
were  taxed.  That  was  what  I stated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  What  had  been  previously 
paid  I did  not  know,  and  I felt  embarrassed  at  the  time  that  I did  not  know. 

William  C.  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  is  further  examined. 


.couraie,  miiiiei  ruu  u.  ^ .. — --  - . , 

me  It  appears  that  in  March,  1847,  there  was  a charge  of  £91  for 
quit  for  351  tenants,  being  at  a general  rate  of  5 s per  tenant  Irom  the  WhMJHgM 
appears  there  was  due  in  November,  1846,  by  142  tenants,  £441  0a.  8A,  and  ‘“the 
hugest  amount  due  from  any  one  tenant  was  £11  2s.  44,  and  the  smallest  6s  64 g 
in  round  numbers  the  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  Charity  Estate  to  be  350,  there  weie 
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208  tenants  who  were  not  in  arrear  one  farthing  in  November,  1846,  and  yet  in  March, 
1847,  they  were  served  with  notices  to  quit.  This  was  in  the  famine  year.  What  the 
Commissioners  want  to  ascertain  from  you  is  this,  who  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  a 
policy  so  cruel  and  so  unjust  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I would  beg,  in  the  first 
place,  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wann,  who  has  been  a long  time  the 
exceedingly  able  and  efficient  agent  of  the  estate.  If  I recollect  rightly,  in  1847,  the 
period  to  which  the  Commissioners  refer,  Mr.  Wann  sent  up  a pressing  request  to  the 
Commissioners  for  notices  to  be  served  upon  the  tenants,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  Mr.  Wann,  who  had  local  knowledge,  which  the  Commissioners  had  not, 
that  the  notices  were  ordered. 

23740.  .What  I want  to  know  is  this:  Who  was  it  that  authorized,  in  1847,  the  famine 
year,  notices  to  quit  to  be  served  upon  208  tenants  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  who 
did  not  owe  one  farthing  of  rent.  Mr.  Fetherston  says  he  got  his  orders  from  you.  Who 
ordered  it  to  be  done ? — I presume  that  I did,  such  having  been  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  Board  for  a long  time  before  I was  connected  with  the  Board.  I say  nothing  of  the 
policy.  The  practice  had  been  to  serve  them.  Mr.  Wann,  the  agent,  had  been  conducting 
clerk  to  Mr.  Blacker  for  many  years  before  he  became  land  agent.  He  is  more  conversant 
with  the  estate  than  any  other  person. 

23741.  Do  you  not  know,  from  the  correspondence  in  the  Minute  Book,  that  Mr.  Blacker 
did  not  wish  to  have  notices  to  quit  filled  up  by  the  solicitor? — That  I am  aware  of  now. 
That  was  before  I was  appointed. 

23742.  Have  £750  been  charged  previous  to  April,  1851,  for  filling  up  notices  .to  quit 
on  the  tenants  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate? — I take  for  granted  that  is  the  sum. 

23743.  And  during  that  period  there  have  been  five  different  scales  of  charges  for  filling 
up  the  notices  ? — That  appears  from  the  evidence  elicited  to-day.  I never  heard  or  knew 
of  it  before. 

23744.  What  has  been  elicited  to-day  is  the  result  of  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Board  to  which  you  are  secretary  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  it  is  right  I should  state,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  notices  to  quit,  that  the  bills  of  costs  are  not  yet  taxed. 

23745.  Is  it  the  custom  in  this  country  that  the  notices  to  quit  are  filled  up  by  solicitors 
at  5s.  per  tenant  ? — I do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  about  that. 

23746.  I am  asking  as  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ? — I have  not  much  experience  of  that. 

2 1747-  Is  it  a matter  of  very  great  intricacy  to  fill  up  a notice  to  quit  ? — I should  say  not. 

23748.  Why  were  not  the  notices  to  quit  filled  up  in  your  office,  as  the  expense  would 
have  been  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  upon  the  Charity  Estates? — I 
went  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Board  before  I was  appointed.  1 desired  to  act  on 
the  practice  of  the  Board,  as  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor,  who  had  a very  compli- 
mentary resolution  passed  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties. 
If  there  is  any  blame  to  attach  it  ought  not  to  rest  upon  my  shoulders. 

23749-  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  agents  in  this  country  to  fill  up  the  notices  to  quit  ? 
— I believe  so.  I know  that  in  some  cases  the  proprietors  do  it  themselves. 

23750.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  solicitors  fill  up  notices  to  quit  at  a cost 
of  5s.  per  tenant  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do,  but  my  knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing  is 
very  limited. 

23751.  However,  whatever  the  solicitors  did  in  this  case  they  did  in  consequence  of 
directions  they  received  from  the  Board  ? — Certainly. 

23752.  I want  to  know  who  authorized  this  policy  ? — Of  course  the  Board  is  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  its  acts.  The  policy  of  this  proceeding  was  raised  before  Lord  Devon’s 
Commission,  before  which  I was  examined  with  regard  to  this  very  estate.  On  this  point 
the  Commissioners  will  get  a great  deal  of  information  from  Mr.  Wann,  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  the  tenantry. 

23753.  There  is  a charge  in  the  solicitors’  bill  of  costs  of  £90,  for  filling  up  notices  to 
quit  for  352  tenants,  in  April,  1845,  at  5s.  per  tenant,  and  £9  for  incidentals ; and  from  the 
rental-book  it  appears  there  was  due,  in  November,  1844,  by  three  tenants,  only  £7  195. 1(M. 
Who  is  responsible  for  directing  the  service  of  these  notices  to  quit? — I think  the  agent 
is.  In  no  instance  was  a notice  to  quit  issued  without  an  application  from  the  agent,  who 
lived  on  the  spot. 

23754.  Then  he  is  responsible  for  what  occurred  in  1845  ? — I think  so. 

23755.  Is  he  responsible  for  what  occurred  in  1847  ?—  I think  so,  primarily. 

23756.  Is  he  responsible  for  what  occurred  in  1851.  In  that  year  there  is  a charge  of 
£75,  for  filling  up  292  notices  to  quit,  when  out  of  a rental  of  about  £1,440  per  annum, 
payable  by  350  tenants,  in  November,  1850,  the  arrears  amounted  to  £63  105. 4d.,  due  by 
twenty-five  tenants? — In  all  cases  applications  for  notices  to  quit  came  from  the  agent. 
At  his  solicitation  they  were  issued ; I dare  say  he  will,  when  examined,  be  able  to  give  an 
explanation. 

23757.  When  -were  you  first  appointed  secretary? — In  February,  1835. 

23758.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  there  are  five  different  scales  of  charges  for 
filling  up  the  notices  to  quit? — I cannot,  indeed. 

23759.  However,  you  state  that  Mr.  Wann  is  responsible  for  the  notices? — I think  the 
true  state  of  the  case  is  this : — Mr.  Fetherston  never  filled  up  notices  to  quit,  without 
having  distinct  authority  to  do  so;  and  notices  to  quit  were  never  ordered  or  issued, 
without  a special  application  from  the  agent. 

23760.  Can  you  refer  to  the  Minute  Books  of  1845  and  1847,  and  show  the  applications 
from  Mr.  Wann,  for  notices  to  quit  ? — Here  is  a portion  of  a letter,  of  the  26th  March,  1845, 
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from  myself  to  the  solicitors “ An  application  having  been  made  to  the  Board,  through  Dublin. 
solicitors,  by  Mr.  Blacker,  for  notices  to  quit,  it  was  ordered  that  the  solicitors  be  permitted  m Commissioners 
to  prepare,  and  remit  the  same  to  Mr.  Blacker.”- — -He  was  the  agent  at  the  time.  of  Education  in 

23761.  i want  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Wann  advised  in  1845  and  1847? — Mr.  Blacker  Ireland, ^Clare-street, 

^23762.  ^tve  me  a letter  from  Mr.  Blacker,  in  1 845,  asking  for  notices  to  quit  ?— It  is  not  Esq^a™.^tter  Ky le’ 

here,  but  it  is  recited  in  what  I have  read “ An  application  having  been  made  to  the 

Board  through  the  solicitors,  by  Mr.  Blacker,  for  notices  to  quit.”  I think  Mr.  Wann 

•was  the  a^ent  in  1847.  I read  a letter  of  the  25th  of  March,  1847,  from  myself  to  the 

solicitors j— “ I herewith  forward  to  you  a list  of  tenants  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate, 

for  whom' the  agent  requires  that  notices  to  quit  should  be  prepared.  1 also  enclose  Mr. 

Wann’s  letter  on  this  subject,  to  which  I beg  to  call  your  immediate  attention.”  I learn 
from  Mr.  Wann  that  he  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Blacker. 

23763  What  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  do  you  charge  to  the  Consolidated  bund, 
under  the  Statute  of  the  53rd  George  III.,  cap.  107  ’—That  Act  of  Parliament  is  modified 
by  one  passed  I think,  in  the  last  session.  For  instance,  my  salary  was  formerly  charged 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  it  is  not  so  now.  I hare  been  put  upon  the  votes 
23764.  Do  you  charge  any  other  expenses? — The  only  regular  charge,  beyond  my 
salary,  we  make  and  apply  for  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  is  a charge  of  £150  per  annum, 
for  an’office  clerk  and  stationery,  and  some  trifling  expenses,  may  be  for  postage,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  The  form  of  application  has  been  settled,  by  orders  from  the  .treasury, 
from  time  to  time.  , „ , . . , .xl  ,, 

23765.  If  you  were  to  hold  a visitation,  what  fund  would  you  charge  with  the  expenses 
of  the  visitation  ? — The  practice  has  been,  when  the  school  to  be  visited  had  funds,  to 
charge  the  expense  upon  the  school,  and  when  it  had  not,  to  get  them  from  the  Consolidated 

™3766.  What  right  have  you  to  charge  the  estates  of  the  charities  with  the  expenses  of 
visitations; — would  they  not  be  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  Act? — That  is  a question  of  law.  I am  prepared  to  think,  that  the 
only  proper  place  to  apply  for  them  would  be  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  But  such  is  not 
the  practice.  The  question  has  never  been  raised.  In  consequence  of  the  questions  put 
by  you  to  Mr.  Fetherston,  and  the  answers  given,  I am  quite  prepared  to  think  the  prac- 
tice has  been  wrong.  , r , , .. 

23767.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  that  were  put  to  Mr.  Fetherston,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  Statute53  George  III.,  cap.  107,  and  the  answers  given  ?— Yes. 

23768.  Do  you  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Fetherston,  as  to  Ins  construction  ot  that  Act 
of  Parliament? — I do.  1 think  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the 
Commissioner  putting  the  questions  as  to  the  construction,  is  correct. 

23769.  If  that  construction  had  been  acted  upon,  would  not  a large  sum  Oi  money  have 
been  saved  to  the  respective  charities  ’—Certainly,  as  a necessary  consequence. 

23770.  [Secretary, — Under  date,  March  13th,  1829,  is  this  minute: — Ihe  becretary 
produced  the  following  receipts 1st.  The  receipt  of  Mr.  William  James  M'Causland, 
solicitor  to  the  Board,  for  £596  Os.  4 cl.,  being  the  amount  of  sundry  bills  of  costs,  included 
in  the  memorial  to  Government,  for  the  payment  of  incidental  expenses,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Board,  on  the  9th  of  February  last.”  These  costs  were  charged  m cases  where 
there  were  funds  to  meet  them,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  there  were  no  funds;  for  example: 

Banagher  miscellaneous  costs,  £39  8s.:  Kaphoe  do.,  £51  19s.  5d.\  Diocesan  and  District 
schools,  £198  13s.  9 cl.;  Down  and  Dromore,  Midleton,  &c.,  £120  6s.  oa. ; Clonmel, 

£179  3s.  6d.\  Eyrecourt,  £6  9s.  3c2.] 

23771.  Who  is  it  that  pays  the  expenses  of  the  visitors,  when  they  hold  visitations. — 

The  Board  pay  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  schools  that  have  funds. 

23772  That  clearly  is  a misapplication  of  the  charity  estates.  The  policy  of  the  5ord 
George  III.,  cap.  107,  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  was,  that  these  expenses  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund ; otherwise,  no  complaints  would  be  made  ?— So  it  would  appear. 

23773.  Then  the  best  way  to  prevent  complaints  being  made  would  be,  to  charge  tne 
expenses  upon  the  charity  estates,  or  upon  the  applicants,  as  m the  Lifforcl  case  /—It 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  making  of  complaints. 

23774.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Lord  Erne  pay  £74,  the  cost  of  the  visitation , 
even  to  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  visitors?— I cannot  exactly  recollect  liow  that  was. 

I was  one  of  the  visitors  myself,  and  the  travelling  expenses  were  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  Mr.  Fetherston,  who  was  one  of  the  visitors.  Ho  got  the  amount  paid  by  Lord  Line. 

I do  not  recollect  exactly  how.  . 

23775.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is,  how  Lord  Erne  came  to  pay  this  sum.  1 assume 
that  he  made  a complaint  to  your  Board  respecting  the  school  at  Lifford  ?—Yes.  : 

23776.  Was  there  any  contract  or  agreement  made  with  him,  that  lie  should  Dear  me 
expenses  of  the  visitation  ?— There  may  be.  I do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

23777.  Have  vou  any  documents  to  which  you  can  refer,  to  enable  you  to  give  m 
answer  to  that  question  ?— You  have  every  book  belonging  to  the  Board  here. 

23778.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  visitatorial  expenses  ought  to  be  charged  upon  tne  1,0  - 
solidated  Fund?— The  proper  fund  to  pay  should  be  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Whether 
they  would  pay  or  not,  I do  not  know.  I never  heard  the  question  raised  tiil  to-day. 

23779.  Must  it  not  be  self-evident,  that  if  every  person  who  made  a complaint  was  t 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  visitation,  no  complaint  would  be  made,  except  dj  me 
property,  like  Lord  Erne?— Yes;  and  two  or  three  applications  have  been  made,  with 
Vo  L.  II. 
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Dublin.  regard  to  private  endowments,  and  I wrote  to  the  parties  to  know  whether  they  would  contri- 
Th  C~iii~i  ' bute  any  thing  towards  the  expenses.  I dare  say,  in  Lord  Erne’s  case,  there  was  an  under- 

of  Education  taking  from  him  to  pay  the  expenses ; but,  in  other  cases,  there  may  be  no  one  responsible. 

Ireland,  Clare-strect,  23780.  Would  not  the  Consolidated  Fund  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  visitors  ? 

Dublin.  — They  might  refuse  the  money. 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  23781.  How  could  the  Treasury  refuse  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
'S(1"  IX  T>‘  ment.  In  those  cases  to  which  you  have  referred,  in  which  applications  have  been  made 

for  inquiry,  and  which  have  been  refused,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds ? — 

They  have  not  been  refused.  They  are  matters  of  very  recent  date. 

23782.  What  date? — Within  a few  months  some  cases  have  been  stirred  up  by  this 
.Commission.  One  case  is  at  Saintfield,  county  Down,  where  there  is  a dispute  with  the 
landlord.  We  applied  to  the  parties  about  the  expense,  and  they  did  not  give  a direct 
answer. 

23783.  When  you  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  Midleton  case,  for 
£1,381  17s.  8id.,  did  you  not  receive  it  ? — Of  course  it  was  paid. 

23784-  If  the  money  was  paid  in  that  case,  why  would  it  not  be  paid  in  other  cases  of  a 
similar  character? — In  that  case  the  proceedings  were  specially  ordered  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  they  were.  There  was  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

23785.  Then,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Board,  when  complaints  have 
been  made  to  them,  respecting  the  defective  state  of  schools,  to  send  down  any  visitors 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  53rd  George  III.,  cap.  107  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  is  a fair  inference  from  my  evidence ; it  is  putting  the  matter  too 
broadly.  I have  merely  stated,  that  two  or  three  cases  have  recently  occurred,  as  to 
which  no  decision  has  yet  been  come  by  the  Board.  We  are  going  to  get  the  facts  of  one 
case.  The  property  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

23786.  How  many  complaints  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  the 
Board  ? — I could  not  answer  that  without  reference  to  the  books. 

23787.  Have  there  been  complaints? — Yes,  because  visitations  have  been  held. 

23788.  How  many? — I suppose  about  ten  or  twelve. 

23789.  What  fund  was  charged  with  the  expenses  of  these  visitations? — The  Charity 
Estates. 

23790.  And  not  the  Consolidated  Fund? — No. 

23791-  Could  you  acquaint  me  how  many  visitations  or  inquiries  have  been  held  during 
your  tenure  of  office ; what  have  been  the  expenses  of  each  visitation  or  inquiry  and  in 
Low  many  cases  visitations,  or  inquiries,  have  been  refused ; giving  the  names  of  the 
complainants,  and  the  schools  complained  against  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  have  been 
refused ; but,  as  far  as  my  recollection  will  serve  me,  the  first  visitation  that  I recollect 
was  one  at  Navan;  then  there  was  one  at  Bally  roan,  another  at  Cavan. 

23792.  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  a return  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject? — I will, 
when  I get  the  materials,  but  you  have  all  my  books  and  documents. 

[For  further  evidence,  see  p.  268.] 


The  Governoiis  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  (continued). 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  is  sworn  and  examined. 

23793.  I find  that  Thomas  Murphy  was  examined  at  Limerick,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners asked  him  if  he  had  been  examined  by  me  as  Secretary  to  the  Board.  The  Com- 
missioners seemed  to  throw  a doubt  upon  that,  and  the  witness  said  he  had  been  examined. 
The  fact  was,  that  I wras  one  of  the  examiners  who  examined  him  for  a certificate  from  the 
Church  Education  Society ; he  was  the  best  answerer  in  Scripture,  and  the  best  on  the 
total,  and  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  him  over  again.  He  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners  if  he  had  got  one  of  the  Governors’  Honorary  Premiums.  I beg  to 
hand  in  a list  of  the  Governors’  Honorary  Premiums,  from  1850  to  1855,  inclusive.  I hand 
in  the  return  as  follows : — 

“ List  of  Premiums  to  Masters  and  Mistresses,  under  Rule  VII.,  from  the  year  1850. 

1850.  — George  Dunn,  master  of  Gortin;  George  Lindsay,  master  of  Milford  (resigned); 
William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart ; Arthur  Bell,  master  of  Newtownards ; Elizabeth 
Bottomley,  mistress  of  Beltiny  (emigrated) ; Anne  Anderson,  mistress  of  Lurgan ; William 
Miller,  master  of  Enniscorthy;  Elijah  Bradley,  master  of  Bulrush;  Benjamin  Carter, 
master  of  Tralee;  George  Jacob,  master  of  Ferns;  Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of  Ennis- 
corthy ; Margaret  Rossiter,  mistress  of  Ardee  (resigned). 

1851.  — William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart;  John  Macfarlanc,  master  of  Agherton; 
James  Caldwell,  master  of  Ardglass;  John  Sims,  master  of  Killaloe  (dead);  Benjamin 
Carter,  master  of  Tralee;  Elijah  Bradley,  master  of  Kilrush;  William  Millar,  master  of 
Enniscorthy;  George  Jacob,  master  of  Ferns;  Sophia  Grant,  mistress  of  Rich  Hill ; Mary 
Gillespie,  mistress  of  Collon ; Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of  Enniscorthy. 

1852.  — William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart;  George  Dunn,  master  of  Gortin; 
Samuel  Mills,  master  of  Comber,  county  Down  (resigned);  Edward  Ward,  master  of 
Sligo ; William  Miller,  master  of  Enniscorthy ; Benjamin  Carter,  master  of  Tralee ; Elijah 
Bradley,  master  of  Kilrush;  George  Jacob,  master  of  Ferns;  Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of 

; . Note. — Teachers  are  still  in  possession,  except  where  marked  otherwise. 


The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  Jounded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

—continued. 
Rev.  H.  Hamilton. 
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Enniscorthy;  Mary  Gillespie,  mistress  of  Collon;  Marianne  Booth,  mistress  of  Wexford;  Ddblin. 
Ellen  Gardiner,  mistress  of  Rathdrum  (emigrated).  . The  Governors  of  the 

1853.  William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart ; William  Miller,  master  of  Enniscorthy;  Schools  founded  by 

Elijah  Bradley,  master  of  Kilrush ; Benjamin  Carter,  master  of  Tralee ; George  Jacob,  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
master  of  Ferns ; Edward  Ward,  master  of  Sligo ; John  Price,  master  of  Derry ; Abraham  Rev.  H.  Hamilton. 
Brown,  master  of  Belturbet;  -Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of  Enniscorthy;  Marianne  Booth, 

mistress  of  Wexford ; Mary  Gillespie,  mistress  of  Collon ; Anne  Anderson,  mistress  of 
Lurgan  ; Margaret  Hoarc,  mistress  of  Mullavilly.  The  two  last  being  equally  deserving. 

1854.  William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart;  Benjamin  Carter,  master  of  Tralee; 

Elijah  Bradley,  master  of  Kilrush;  George  Jacob,  master  of  Ferns;  Edward  Ward,  master 
of  Sligo;  George  Dunn,  master  of  Gortin;  John  Horgan.  master  of  Innishannon;  James 
F.  Booth,  master  of  Wexford;  Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of  Enniscorthy;  Mary  Hill, 
mistress  of  Bandon ; Marianne  Booth,  mistress  of  Wexford ; Margaret  Rossiter,  mistress  of 
Ardee  (resigned).  . , c w , 

18 55.  William  Taylor,  master  of  Mountstewart;  Henry  Arnold,  master  ot  Bandon; 

Benjamin  Carter,  master  of  Tralee;  Edward  Ward,  master  of  Sligo;  William  Miller 
master  of  Enniscorthy;  James  Caldwell,  master  of  Ardglass ; George  B.  Grant,  master  of 
Rich  Hill ; Arthur  Bell,  master  of  Newtownards ; Marianne  Miller,  mistress  of  Enniscorthy ; 

Mary  Hill,  mistress  of  Bandon;  Marianne  Smith,  mistress  of  Beltiny;  Mary  Gillespie, 
mistress  of  Collon.'’ 

[For  further  evidence,  see  p.  277.] 


vol.  ji. 
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Dublin,  11th  November,  185C. 


Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare  (Chairman),  Rev.  Dr-  Graves,  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
Dr.  Hancock,  Secretary. 


The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in 
Ireland,  Clare-street, 
Dublin — continued. 


The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Clare-street,  Dublin  (continued). 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 


William  Cotter  Kyle.  23794.  Mr.  Stephens. — I wish  to  direct  your  attention,  Dr.  Kyle,  to  the  provisions  of 

Esq.,  ll.d.  Stat.  3 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  sec.  8,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  any  authority  to 

pay  law  costs  out  of  the  residue  of  another  school,  and  whether  the  residue  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  masters  and  the  improvement  of  theschoolhouses?  — 
I may  answer  that  question  directly,  by  stating  that  I do  not  think  we  have  power  to  pay 
law  costs  out  of  the  residue,  which  opinion  I have  formed  in  consequence  of  your  exami- 
nation yesterday. 

23795.  If  you  look  to  the  section,  you  will  find  the  words  are,  “ For  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  masters  of  the  said  several  schools,  * * * and  enlarging,  furnishing,  and 
providing  the  schoolhouses.”  It  then  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  residue  shall  be  applied  to 
the  like  “maintenance”  and  “improvement”  of  any  other,  or  others,  of  the  said  schools, 
“whose  funds  may  stand  in  need  of  such  aid.”  Do  you  think,  under  that  section,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  57th  Geo.  III.,  or  by  any  subsequent  statute,  there  is 
any  authority  to  pay  law  costs  out  of  the  residue  of  another  school  ? — There  certainly  is  not. 

23796.  Then,  if  such  payments  have  been  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Board,  you 
consider  them  misapplications  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  ? — That  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, if  my  view  of  the  law  be  right. 

23797.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  the  law  costs  book  of  February  26,  1830,  page 
206  ? — I have  before  me  the  Raphoe  costs. 

23798.  Those  costs  amounted  to  £38  18s.  11(7.? — So  it  appears  from  this  book. 

23799-  Were  those  costs  paid  out  of  the  Enniskillen  School  Fund  ? — It  appears  that 
they  were ; but  this  occuiTed  before  my  connexion  with  the  Board. 

23800.  I am  aware  of  that ; but  I am  now  only  asking  you  to  speak  from  the  document 
before  you  ? — It  so  appears  from  this  book. 

23S01.  And  we  have  received  that  book  out  of  your  custody  ? — Yes ; and  I believe  it  to 
be  correct. 

23802.  Do  you  also  see,  at  page  24S  of  the  same  book,  another  charge  of  £14  19s.  on 
account  of  Carysfort,  Midleton,  Cavan,  and  Dungannon? — Yes. 

23803.  Does  it  appear  that  those  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  Cavan  School  Fund? — This 
is  the  entry — “ The  foregoing  bill  of  costs  was  paid  to  Messrs.  M’Causland  and  Fetherston 
by  cheque  in  their  favour  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  £14  19s.,  No.  2758  (drawn  on  Cavan 
School  Fund”). 

23804.  Will  you  turn  to  the  3rd  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  79,  sec.  8,  and  inform  me  whether  you  find 
the  Midleton  School  mentioned  among  the  list  of  schools  there  enumerated? — It  is  not  a 
Royal  School. 

23805.  Is  not  that  payment  in  respect  of  the  Midleton  School  an  illegal  payment  ? 

That  is  my  opinion. 

23806.  Will  you  turn  to  page  260  ? — I have  it  before  me. 

23807-  Do  you  see  a charge  there  of  £22  6s.  Ad.  for  law  costs  ? — I do.  They  were 
costs  incurred  in  respect  of  Banagher. 

23808.  Out  of  what  fund  were  those  law  costs  paid  ? — It  appears  by  the  entry  appended 
to  the  foot  of  the  account,  that  they  were  paid  out  of  the  Enniskillen  School  Fund. 

23809.  Was  not  that  an  illegal  application  of  the  funds? — Well,  1 think  so. 
i 23810.  If  you  turn  to  page  263  of  the  law  costs  book,  I think  you  will  there  find  recorded 
a charge  for  law  costs  to  the  amount  of  £17  8s-  1 d.? — I do. 

23811.  Was  that  for  the  Midleton  School? — Will  you  allow  me  to  read  the  entry 

“ Remaining  sum  of  £17  8s.  1 d.,  on  account  of  Chancery  Fund  and  taxation  expenses, 
was  paid  to  Messrs.  M‘Causland  and  Fetherston  by  cheque  in  their  favour  on  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  for  £17  S s.  1 d.,  No.  2768  (drawn  on  account  of  Enniskillen  School  Fund”). 

238  i 2.  Was  not  that  an  illegal  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  to  the  amount  of 
£17  8s.  Id.,  in  consequence  of  Midleton  School  not  being  included  in  Statute  3rd  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  79,  sec.  8 ? — I think  it  was  an  illegal  application  of  the  funds.  Allow  me  to  say,  it  does 
not  appear  from  this  entry,  nor  do  I know  how  the  fact  is. 

23813.  The  entry  is  headed  Midleton  School.  Will  you  turn  to  page  274? I have  it 

before  me. 

23814.  Do  you  see  there  a charge  on  account  of  law  costs  to  the  amount  of  £42  11s.  Ad., 
in  respect  of  Banagher  ? — I do. 

23815-  Was  not  that  sum  paid  out  of  the  Enniskillen  School  Fund? — It  was. 

23816.  That  was,  then,  another  illegal  application  of  the  funds? — Exactly,  on  the  same 
principle. 

23817.  Will  you  turn  to  the  Minute  Book  of  5tli  July,  1839?— I have  that  date  before  me 

23818.  Do  you  find  there  a charge  of  £10  10s.  5d.,  being  the  cost  of  the  taxation  of  a 
general  bill  of  costs,  which  are  charged  to  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  School  Fund  ? — Yes 
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23819.  Why  were  these  costs  charged  to  the  Navan  and  Ballyroan  School  Fund  exclu- 

s;vplv  ? Well,  I really  cannot  say,  unless  it  was , 

23820.  You  acted  upon  the  custom  of  the  office,  I suppose  ?-Certamly.  ^°ccu^ed  J;  J 
during  my  time,  and  I must  have  followed  out  the  principle  which  had  been  previously  DMm 
adonted  and  I may  shorten  my  examination  by  stating  that  the  same  custom  has  William  Cotter  Kyle 

adopted  down  to  the  present  time,  which  I am  now  satisfied  is  perfectly  illegal. 

23821.  And  of  course  there  has  been  a misapplication  of  the  charity  lunds  to  a very 

lai23822°  And  thffihas  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  wrong  construction  put  on  this 

AC23°8f23arWCTenthese  accounts  audited?— The  accounts  of  the  Board  do  you  meanV 
23824.  Were  these  law  costs  audited,  and  to  what  fund  do  you  charge  them.  They 
ore  charo-ed  in  proportion  to  each  school,  according  to  its  own  funds.  , , 

23825°  Has  there  been  a regular  audit  of  these  costs?— No;  hut  they  are  taxed  reg  - 
larly  by  the  taxing  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose.  . . 

23826.  Has  there  been  any  supervision  of  the  distribution^  these  cos  . > - P 

upon  the  principle  which  has  been  always  acted  on  m the  office 

23827.  If  these  costs  had  been,  as  perhaps  they  should  have  heen^chaiged  £on 

solidated  Fund,  would  they  not  have  been  audited  m some  Government  office  . I take 

which  you  make  on  the  Consolidated  Fond  audited?- 
Yes  • I forward  the  vouchers,  and  they  are  regularly  audited.  , 

23829.  If  these  law  costs  had  been  charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would  they 
have  been  audited  ? — I take  it  for  granted  that  they  would. 

23830.  In  the  same  way  as  other  portions  of  your  accounts  aie  audited  t lea 
23831  It  appears  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  audit  the  bills  of  costs  ot  the 
attorney  because  they  are  not  charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  charged,  and  dl^aUy 
eWeito SlS  estates  ?-Such  hasbeen  the  practice  of  the  hoard  long,  long  before 
my  connexion  with  it ; and  it  seems  that  such  a practice  was  quite  illegal. 

03830  Have  vou  ever  acted  officially  except  under  the  authority  of  the  hoard  . it 
would  Se  ver;  hard  for  me  to  say  thaj  I hale  done  nothing,  except  I had  the  authority 

°f  23833°  Have  you  ever  acted  in  important  matters,  such  as  paying  law,  costs,  without  the 

liink  of  Ireland  is  the  Treasurer  of  our  Board;  they  draw  all  then  own  clialts,  anci  no 
^eyGare ^ll^ffir by^l^ t^r<Leive therm 

for  tlmm  whiAconuspond  with  the  blocks ; hut  no  money  passes  through  my  hands-the 
C°^8  oltoportance  transacted  by  you,  without  the 

“4  il  “ "if'the Teflon 

wS“  e routine,  and  oven  then  tbit  I consider  pressing,  I take  upon  myself  the  respon- 

ap?“Ll  aUsum  of  about  koOO  was  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on  account  of 
law  costs?— I find  that,  in  March,  1829,  there  was  a sum  of  £596  Os.  id  paid. 

23837.  In  round  numbers  £600  ?-I  find  that,  in  1837,  there  was  a sum  of  £1,381  17s.  Bjd. 

^93838  That  is  about  £2  000  in  round  numbers.  Then  it  appears  that,  from  1S28  to 

1837^there  was  a^umof  about  £2,000  charged  to  the  Consohdated  Fund,  for  latvcosts;  but 

“V^nSThe^Banagher  School  any  funds  ?-Tho  Banaglier  School  is  very  much 

other  Royal  Schools. 

23841.  Had  Iiaphoe  auy  funds?— No. 

23842.  Had  Clonmel  any  funds  ?— Clonmel  is  ^ry  much  in  deb  . e_Banagher, 

?-S  regard  toVnagher  and  Kaphoe,  these  two 

which  is  paid  to  the  master.  I suppose  tho  Commissioners  did  not  wish  to  apply  l 

other  way. 
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23844.  I perceive,  that  on  account  of  the  Athlone  School,  there  is  a sum  of  £l  3s.  7d. 
charged  to  the  Consolidated  Fund? — That  is  a private  endowment. 

23845.  To  what  estates  have  you  charged  the  taxed  costs,  amounting  to' £129  11s.  lid? 
— -Ihey  will  be  charged  in  the  cash-book,  which  has  not  yet  been  posted,  in  consequence  of 
William  Cotter  Kyle,  "^pressure  of  business,  to  the  different  schools  to  which  they  apply ; and  it  is  quite  clear 
Esq.,  j.l-3.  t0’y  Qow,  that  the  only  mode  of  getting  them  legally  paid  is,  by  applying  to  the  Con- 

nio  c h und,  and  I shall  take  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  on  that  subject. 

23846.  It  appears,  from  what  was  stated  yesterday,  that  this  bill  of  costs  was  taxed  in 
April,  1842,  and  not  paid  until  1856  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

23847.— To  what  properties  is  that  £129  1 Is.  1 Id  charged  ? — I stated,  in  reply  to  that 
question,  before,  it  has  not  been  posted  to  any  separate  school  as  yet.  It  was  paid  by  the 
Hoard  m July  last;  and  I must  take  their  orders,  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  recouped. 
I icy  advanced  it,  because  they  did  not  like  to  let  Mr.  Fetherston  remain  longer  out  of 
his  costs.  ° 

23S48.  You  have  already  stated,  I believe,  that,  in  March,  1829,  the  law  costs,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  amounted  to  £596.  Are  they  not  the  same  class 
ot  costs  which  are  included  in  the  bill  of  costs  of  April,  1842?— I think  they  are,  and 
therefore,  we  must  apply  to  the  same  place  for  them.  I will  do  nothing  on  this  subject 
until  I receive  instructions  from  the  Board. 

23849.  Chairman. — Dr.  Kyle,  the  Commissioners  have  no  further  questions  to  put  to 
you,  at  present ; but  if  you  have  any  observations  to  address  to  them  on  the  points  touched 
upon,  during  your  examination,  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  them  ? — The  only  point 
upon  which  I would  wish  to  make  an  observation,  is  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  5s. 
tor  the  notices  to  quit.  I will  just  state  what  occurred : The  bills  of  costs  had  been 
furnished 

23850.  Who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to  which  you  are  about  to  refer? 
o _ Chancellor,  and  Master  Lyle ; but  the  minute-book  will  show  at  once. 

f was  tbe  date  of  the  meeting?— The  minute  to  which  I allude  was  made 
on  the  1st  ot  July,  1856,  and  was  read  two  or  three  times  yesterday.  I wish  to  state  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion. 

23852.  As  you  have  got  the  minute-book  now  before  you,  perhaps  you  would  state  what 
Commissioners  were  present  ?— The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne, 
and  Acheson  Lyle.  The  solicitors  were  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings 
but  were  sent  out  during  the  discussion.  The  bills  of  costs,  which  had  been  very  recently 
furnished,  were,  by  me,  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  who  were  at  once  struck  with 
tne  charge  of  5s.  for  each  notice  to  quit.  Air.  Fetherston  was  spoken  to  about  it, 
and  he  said  it  was  the  customary  legal  charge ; but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  any  sum  the  Commissioners  thought  proper  to  offer.  The  Commissioners 
did  not  think  that  would  be  a proper  course  for  them  to  pursue,  and  the  costs  were,  at 
once,  referred  for  taxation.  The  requisition  for  taxation,  which  had  been  made  out  in 
favour  of  a Mr.  I etherston,  was  ordered  to  be  altered;  and  the  Chancellor,  I think,  said 
he  knew  ot  a person,  of  the  name  of  Hazlett,  who  would  be  a proper  party  to  attend  the 
taxation  ot  the  costs,  which  he  impressed  upon  Mr.  Fetherston,  should  be  a bona  fide  tax- 
ation. 1 was  directed  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hazlett  on  the  subject,  stating  that  he 
had  been  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  to  watch  the  taxation  of  the  costs.  I now 
wish  to  read  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hazlett,  in  consequence  of  the  directions  which 
I received  from  the  Board — 

(iq  . ...  “8,  Clare-street,  Dublin,  24th  July,  1856. 

• j A rcclu,sltlon  to  attend  the  taxation  of  certain  law  and  equity  costs,  having  been 
signed  to  you,  on  behalf  of  this  Board,  I was  directed  to  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  charge  ot  five  shillings  each,  for  notices  to  quit,  on  the  tenants  of  the  various  town- 
lands  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  Estate. 

“ I am,  &c„ 

•'  Join  Hazlett,  Es,.,  °'  *T- 

46,  Lower  Dominick-street.” 

23853.  That  letter  was  transmitted  by  me  to  Mr.  Hazlett,  and  the  bills  of  costs  were  by 
e forwarded  to  the  solicitors  to  be  taxed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hazlett,  who 
was  to  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  while  they  were  under  taxation.  I do  not  know 
vhether  they  are  now  taxed.  Dr.  Hancock  applied  to  me  for  them;  and  I put  him  in  the 
way  of  getting  them.  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  taxed  or  not.  I merely 
thrS,?tatement’ t0  brinS  before  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  the  fact,  that  the 
attention  of^  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  the  taxation  of  them  was  called  to  that 
01  °5'  Y every  notice  to  quit,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Clare-street 
Hoard  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  about  it. 

wlSw4'  Stephens.— There  is  one  question,  arising  out  of  your  voluntary  statement, 

unrW  thJr  t0xPUfc  *?  J?u-T  lli  ™hat  respect  was  the  original  requisition  to  tax  altered 
undei  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Justice  Blackburne  ? — I eould  have 
Wlth  me  in  its  altered  shape;  but  I can  state  from  memory,  that 
he  chief  alteration  was  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  originally  named  in  the 
SSLfcM  r?  a d/w/ent  to.  my  signature,  and  tile  person 

IFTth  ™ * draft  *°  mtCh  th°  taxatlon  of  the  costB  on  the  .part  of  the  Board  was  a 
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23855.  Who  is  Mr.  Fetherston  ?— I believe  he  is  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  was  a 
witness  before  you  yesterday. 

23856.  Is  he  a member  of  the  firm  ? — I do  not  know,  but  he  is  in  the  same  office. 

23857.  Is  he  a solicitor,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  the  solicitor  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ? — I do  not  know  whether  he  is  a solicitor  or  not,  but  he  is  in  Mr. 
Fetherston’s  office.  . _ 

23858.  In  what  capacity  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Fetherston  to  attend  the  taxation  l — i 
presume  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners. 

23859.  On  the  part  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes ; and  it  was  because  the  person 
appointed  was  to  act  in  that  capacity  that  the  substitution  of  Mr.  .Hazlett  for  Mr.  Fether- 
ston took  place.  I think  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  Commissioners  why  the  change 
was  made.  . 

23860.  Then  the  name  of  a disinterested  party  was  inserted,  I assume,  under  tfie 
directions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  J ustice  Blackburne.  What  was  the  • name  of 
the  gentleman  inserted  ? — Mr.  Hazlett.  . ; 

23861.  Who  is  Mr.  Hazlett? — He  is  some  person  that  the  Chancellor  stated  was  intelli- 
gent and  fit  for  this  duty. 

23862.  Is  he  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — He  is,  I think. 

23863.  Is  he  not  Solicitor  for  Minors  and  Lunatics? — Yes;  the  Chancellor  said  he  was 
a very  competent  and  proper  person,  and  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Fether- 
ston. It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  meHo  add,  that  a letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Hazlett 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  orders  of  the  Board,  and  promising  to  pay  every  attention 
to  them. 

23864.  Chairman. — We  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you. 
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William  Wann,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  William  Wann,  Esq.. 

23865.  Chairman. — What  office  do  you  hold  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — 

I am  agent  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate. 

23866.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — Since  1846. 

23867.  Do  you  hold  any  other  agency? — I am  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford. 

23868.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Wann,  is  it  not  the  custom  in  Ireland  for.  the  agent  of  the 
property  to  prepare  and  fill  up  notices  to  quit  ? — So  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is. 

23869.  Then  when  they  are  filled  up  by  a solicitor,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  ? — It  is,  so  far  as  I know. 

23870.  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a charge  of  os.  per  tenant 
being  made  by  an  attorney  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit  on  any  estate  ? — I did  not. 

23871.  Do  you  think  that  a reasonable  charge? — I do  not. 

23872.  How  much  would  these  notices  to  quit  have  cost  you,  supposing  that  , they 
were  printed,  and  your  clerk  had  merely  to  insert  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — I think  a 
few  pence.  . . . , > 

23873-  Then  am  1 to  understand  you  to  state,  that  it  is  not  customary  m Ireland  tor  a 
solicitor  to  fill  up  notices  to  quit  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  tenant  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of 
such  a thing  being  done  except  in  the  present  case.  . 

23874.  Is  it  customary  in  Ireland  for  tenants  to  be  periodically  served  with,  notices  to 
quit,  although  for  several  years  they . owed  no  rent  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is,  to  my 
knowledge. 

23875.  Who  served  the  notices  to  quit  which  were  filled  up  by  the  solicitors  at  a cost 
of  5s.  per  tenant? — The  bailiff  of  the  estate. 

23876.  Was  he  paid  for  so  doing? — It  is  portion  of  his  duty. 

23877.  Were  those  notices  printed? — The  greater  portion  of  them  were  printed.  Ut 
course  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  townlands,  &c.,  had  to  be  written  in. 

23878.  Let  me  understand— these  notices  to  quit  were  printed,  and  the  only  labour 
was  to  insert  the  name  of  each  tenant  from  a list  which  you  sent  up  to  the  solicitors . 

Exactly  so.  . _ T . , , 

23879.  For  that  5s.  a tenant  was  charged.  Who  signed  these  notices  l I signed  tfiem 

23880.  Thus  you  had  double  labour,  because  you  sent  up  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and 
then  you  signed  the  notices  ? — Exactly  so. 

.2388 1 . Who  pays  the  bailiff  his  salary  ? — The  Board,  of  Education. 

23882.  Do  you  know  out  of  what  fund  it  comes? — No. 

23883.  Perhaps  Dr.  Kyle  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  mo  how  the  bailiff  is  paid : 

23884.  [ TV.  C.  Kyle,  ll.d— If  I mistake  not,  Mr.  Wann  pays  him,  and  takes  credit  for 
it  in  his  accounts.  It  comes  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  just  like  the  agent s ‘e®s'J 
23885.  It  seems,  Mr.  Wann,  that  you  first  became  agent  in  1846.  I believe  that  1847 
was  one  of  the  famine  years  in  Ireland? — Yes.  , 

23886.  It  appears,  that  in  that  year  there  were  notices  to  quit  for  3ol  tenants  niiea 
up  by  the  solicitors,  at  a cost  of  £91,  being  at  a general  rate  of  5s.  per  tenant ; and  Irorn 
the  rental-book,  it  appears  that  there  was  due  in  March,  1847,  by  142  tenants,  £441  Os.  •> 
and  that  there  were  208  tenants  who  did  not  owe  a single  farthing.  It  also  appears  that 
the  largest  amount  due  from  any  one  of  these  tenants  on  November,  1846,  was  £11  d,s.  4tf. ; 
and  the  smallest  amount  6s.  5 d.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  you  who  advised  tne 

service  of  these  notices  to  quit,  in  the  famine  year  of  1847,  upon  208  tenants,  who  did  ot 
owe  one  farthing  in  November,  1846.  Is  that  a fact,  or  is  it  not  ? — I make  no  doubt  i did 
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Dublin;  send  the  list,  up ; but  1 believe  that  the  practice  of  serving  notices  to  quit  has  been-  the 
he  Commissioners  §rea^_cause  w^y  there  are  now  so  small  arrears.  The  tenants  are  of  that  class,  that  if  notices 
of  Education  in  to  quit  had- not  been  regularly  served,’ my  impression  is,  they  would  not  have  observed 
Ireland,  Clare-street,  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  their  rents. 

23887.  Is  it  a positive  advantage,  and  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Ireland,  that 
m ann’  'sl^'  tenants  should  he  insecure  in  their  holdings,  although  they  may  not  owe  .one  farthing  of 
rent? — Well 

23888.  Answer  that  question,  and  then  give  me  any  explanation  that  you  think  proper 
afterwards  ? — I cannot  say  what  the  custom  of  Ireland  is  in  that  respect. 

23889.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  tenants,  although  not  owing  one  farthing  of 
rent,  that  they  should  hold  under  a tenure  so  insecure  as  is  created  hy  the  periodical  service 
of  notices  to  quit? — I know  a groat  many  of  the  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate 
were  refractory,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  rent  from  them. 

23890.  How  can  you  say  that  these  tenants  were  “ refractory,”  when  there  were  208  of 
them  who  did  not  owe  a single  farthing ; and  the  largest  amount  due  by  the  others  was 
£ll  2s.  Ad.,  and  the  smallest  6s.  5d.  What  do.  you  mean  by  the  word  “ refractory,”  when 
you  apply  it  to  such  a class  of  "tenants? — The  notices  to  quit,  in  a great  measure,  being 
over  them,  caused  them  to  make  every  exertion  to  be  punctual. 

23891.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  at  a Board  meeting  of  13th  April,  1863,  at  which  were 
present  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  Blackburne,  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  Mr. 
Lyle,  they  directed  that,  in  future,  no  notices  to  quiff  should  be  served  on  tenants  who  paid 
their  rents? — Dr.  Kyle  communicated  the  fact  to  me,  but  I do  not  know  at  what  period. 

23892.  From  the  period  at  which-  that  resolution  was  communicated  to  you  have 
there  been  more  than  eight  notices  to  quit  served  upon  this  “ refractory”  tenantry  ? — I 
believe  not. 

23893.  And  when  these  eight  notices  to  quit  were  served,  in  April,  1853,  at  a cost  of 
£2,  were  there  any  arrears  due  ? — No  ; hut  there  has  been  a change  in  the  law  since  that 
period.  An  ejectment  can  be  brought  now  when  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  without  the 
service  of  a notice  to  quit. 

23S94.  Does  it  not  appear,  from  the  rental-hooks,  that,  for  twenty  years,  upon  a rental 
of  about  £l,440,  with  the  exception  of  the  famine  year  of  1847,  when  there  were  £517 
due,  and  which  has  been  since  worked  off,  the  arrears  never  exceeded  £441,  being  less 
than  one-third  of  the  rental.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “ refractory,”  when 
applied  to  tenants  such  as  I have  directed  your  attention  to  ? — I very  well  remember  Mr. 
Blacker,  Mr.  Little  (the  solicitor),  and  myself,  consulting  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken 
against  those  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  during  Mr.  Blacker’s  agency.  The  result 
was  that  a few  ejectments  were  served,  here  and  there. 

23895.  Is  or  is  it  not  a fact  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  arrears  never  exceeded 
one-tliird  of  the  rental  ?— In  1847  1 see  there  were  £517  due. 

23896.  I admit  that  there  was  that  arrear  due  in  that  famine  year,  but  it  has  been 
worked  off.  At  that  period  there  were  208  tenants  who  did  not  owe  a farthing  ? — That 
may  be. 

23897.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the  estate  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
there  should  be  a sum  of  £750  expended,  from  1834  to  1851,  for  filling  up  notices  to  quit? 
— I was  not  aware  of  what  the  charge  might  be ; but  I felt,  as  the  servant  of  the  Board, 

I was  acting  faithfully  towards  them  in  ordering  these  notices  to  quit. 

2389.8.  Do  you  think,  whether  tenants  are  in  debt  or  not,  it  is  an  expedient  policy 
that  they  should  be  periodically  served  with  notices  to  quit?— I do  not  say  that 
altogether. 

23899.  Had  not  that  been  the  practice  pursued  on  the  Dungannon  Estate  from  1846 
until  you  were  stopped  by  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Justice  Blackburne, 
in  1853  ? — It  Lad. 

23900.  Since  1853  down  to  the  present  moment,  have  there  been  any  arrears,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  pounds? — There  is  an  arrear  of  £9  17.?.  2d. 

239.01.  Now,  with  that  fact  before  you,  that  since  the  practice — the  unjust  practice — of 
serving  notices  to  quit  on  tenants,  whether  in  arrear  or  not,  lias  been  discontinued,  there 
has  been  only  £9  17  s.  2d.  of  arrears;  was  it  a proper  policy  to  have  periodically  served 
the  tenants  with  notices  to  quit  ? — There  is  a summary  power  now  to  enforce  payment 
under  an  ejectment  that  there  was  not  formerly,  unless  you  had  previously  served  a notice 
to  quit.  Notices  to  quit  are,  therefore,  now  unnecessary. 

23902.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  estate  in  this  country,  under  public  or  private  manage- 
ment, where  it  has  been  the  practice  to  serve  notices  to  quit  upon  the  tenants,  whether 
they  are  in  arrear  or  not  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any ; but,  as  I said  before,  I am  thoroughly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  notices  to  quit  had  not  been  served  on  those  tenants,  they 
would  not  have  paid  their  rents  as  punctually  as  they  have  done. 

23903.  VVhen  was  the  law  changed  that  prevented  the  necessity  of  serving  notices  to 
quit  periodically  upon  the  tenants  of  the  Dungannon  Estate,  whether  they  owed  arrears 
or  not? — I cannot  tell  you  when  the  change  in  the  law  took  place ; but  I believe  it  is  now 
the  law  that  an  ejectment  can  be  brought  when  there  is  only  one  year’s  rent  due,  without 
the  service  of  a notice  to  quit. 

23904.  Had  it  not  been,  then,  for  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Justice  Blackburne,  would  the  periodical  service  of  these  notices  to  quit  upon  the  tenants 
have  continued  ? — I should  say  not,  from  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  law,  and 
which  enables  a party  to  bring  an  ejectment  when  there  is  a year’s  rent  due. 
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23907.  Y ou  have  told  me  that  since  April,  1353,  m consequence  of  the  order  of. the  Lord  Ireland,  clare-street. 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Justice  Blackburne,  no  notices  to  quit  had  been  served  on  tenants  Dublin. 
who  paid  their  rents.  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  rent  now  due  ? — There  is  no  arrear,  w'*liam  Wann,  Esq. 
except  a sum  of  £9  17s.  2 cl. 

23908.  Take  the  rental-book,  and  tell  me  what  were  the  arrears  due  by  these  ‘'refractory” 
tenants  in  1832  ? — It  appears  they  were  about  £1,700. 

23909.  Have  not  these  “refractory”  tenants  paid  off  every  farthing  of  those  arrears? — 

Yes. 

23910.  Was  there  not  some  dispute  between  these  “refractory”  tenants  and  the  Board 
in  1832,  as  to  whether  they  should  pay  those  arrears? — I cannot  take  upon  myself  posi- 
tively to  say. 

23911.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  arrears  have  been  since  worked  off? — Yes;  the  estate  is 
now  nearly  free  from  arrears. 

23912.  It  appears  to  me,  looking  at  the  matter  with  English  notions,  that  since  you 
became  manager  of  the  estate  the  tenants  have  paid  remarkably  well? — They  have  ; and 
thanks  to  the  notices  to- quit. 

23913.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  justify  the  service  of  all  the  notices  to  quit  in  the  famine 
year  ? — There  never  wei-e  harsh  measures  adopted  against  the  tenants,  and  I do  not  believe 
they  considered  these  notices  as  such. 

23914.  Perhaps  they  liked  them? — They  have  not  expressed  like  or  dislike.  There 
never  was  any  harshness  exercised  towards  them,  and  the  rents  have  been  punctually 
paid. 

23915.  Can  you  inform  me  of  any  harshness  greater  than  periodically  serving  a good 
tenant  with  notice  to  quit,  so  as  to  make  him  insecure  in  respect  of  his  tenure  ; can  you 
define  me  any  purer  harshness  than  that  ? — I cannot  define  it,  but  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  tenants  did  not  feel  a hardship  in  the  matter,  nor  was  there  any  harshness  practised 
towards  them. 

23916.  Then  am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  Estate 
did  not  feel  it  the  slightest  degree  of  hardship  in  having  notices  to  quit  periodically  served 
on  them,  although  they  were  not  in  arrear  ? — They  never  expressed  any  dissent  or  dis- 
pleasure to  me. 

23917.  Did  they  ever  express  pleasure  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  they  did. 

23918.  What  was  the  object  of  serving  tenant's  with  notices  to  quit  who  did  not  owe  a 
farthing?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a jus.t  thing  to  serve,  for  instance,  a 'tenant  who  owed  6s.  5 d. 
with  a notice  to  quit  at  a cost  of  5s.  ? — As  to  costs;  I was  not  aware  of  any  being  connected 
with  the  matter,  pro  or  con.  It  occurred  to  the  late  Mr.  Blacker  and  myself  that  the  sure 
way  of  getting  the  rents  when  they  fell  due,  was  to  have  these  notices  served.  • 

23919.  Then  the  principle  of  which  you  approve  is  this,  that  the  tenants  upon  the  Dun- 
gannon Charity  Estate,  whether  they  owed  rent  or  not,  should  be  served  with  periodical 
notices  to  quit  ? — Yes. 

23920.  Do  you  approve  of  that  principle? — I do,  when  applied  to  the  class  of  tenants 
who  occupy  the  Dungannon  Estate. 

23921.'  Is  there  any  other  estate  in  Ireland  upon  which  such  a principle  is  adopted  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  any.  It  is  not  acted  on  on  Lord  Gosford’s  Estate,  because  it  is  occupied 
by  a different  class  of  tenants. 

23922.  Will  you  define  the  difference  between  the  tenants  on  this  Charity  Estate  and 
the  tenants  on  Lord  Gosford’s  Estate,  or  of  any  other  property  in  Ireland  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  because  you  have  already  toid  me  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case  ? 

— I said  before,  that  Mr.  Blacker 

23923.  Never  mind  Mr.  Blacker.  Give  your  answer,  having  regard  to  the  time  since  you 
were  appointed  agent  in  1846  ? — He  found  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  aware  there 
was  a method  of  proceeding  to  enforce  payment. 

23924.  Payment  of  what? — Of  the  rent. 

23925.  But  there  was  no  rent  in  arrear? — But,  supposing  the  tenants  were  not  in 
arrear,  the  notices  to  quit  insured  punctuality  at  the  proper  time. 

23926.  In  what  way  do  they  differ  from  Lord  Gosford’s  tenants? — I cannot  say. 

23927.  Then  if  you  do  not  know  any  distinction,  why  do  you  pursue  a different  policy 
■with  respect  to  the  Dungannon  Charity  Estate  from  what  you  pursue  on  Lord  Gosford’s 
Estate? — Generally  speaking,  Lord  Gosford’s  tenants  are  a more  respectable  class  of 
persons,  and  larger  holders. 

23928.  Then  the  350  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  are  not  respectable 
persons  ? — Not  altogether  a respectable  class. 

23929.  What  class  are  they? — They  are  a very  poor  class  of  persons,  and  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  be  slow  in  the  payment  of  their  rents. 

23930.  Yet  these  tenants  owe  no  arrears,  and  for  twenty  years  there  was  not  one-third  of 
the  rental  due,  and  yet  these  are  disreputable  tenants  ? — 1 clo  not  say  they  are  disreputable; 
but  I say  it  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  control  over  them  to  insure  punctuality 
in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  it  was  from  this  feeling,  and  this  feeling  alone,  that  the 
notices  to  quit  were  ordered  by  me. 

23931.  Do  you  know  of  any  estate  in  Ireland  occupied  only  by  “ respectable ” tenants,  on 
which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  arrears,  with  the  exception  of  the  famine  year  of 

Yol.II.  ° 33  2N 


23905.  Did  you  remonstrate  against  this  policy? — I know  I did  not. 

23906.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  different  from  that  which  was  pursued  upon  any  other 
estate  in  Ireland  ? — 1 am  not  aware. 
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Dublin.  1847,  wlien  they  were  £517,  which  has  since  been  worked  off,  did  not  exceed  £440,  being 
The  C — " • « * less  than  one-third  of  the  rental  ? — I do  not. 

23932.  Then  these  tenants  have  paid  better  during  the  last  twenty  years,  on  an  average, 
Ireland,  Clarc-strcct,  than  the  tenants  on  any  other  estate  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — They  have  paid  very 
Dublin.  well. 

William  Wann,  Esq.  23933.  Do  you  know  of  any  estate  upon  which  the  tenants  have  paid  so  well  ? — I do  not. 

23934.  Then  this  is  the  result  of  your  testimony,  that  whatever  responsibility  may  have 
been  incun-ed,  by  serving,  in  the  famine  year  of  1847,  notices  to  quit,  at  a cost  of  £9 1,  upon 
351  tenants,  208  of  whom  were  clear  of  arrear;  of  serving  notices  on  320  tenants,  at  a cost 
of  £84,  in  1849,  when  there  was  due  by  112  out  of  354  tenants,  only  £436  Os.  Ad.,  which 
arrear  has  been  since  worked  off,  and  of  serving  notices  to  quit  on  292  tenants,  at  a cost  of 
£75,  in  1851,  when,  in  November,  1850,  only  £63  10s.  Ad.  was  due  by  twenty-five  tenants — 
has  been  done  at  your  recommendation  ? — I make  no  doubt  but  I sent  up  the  lists. 

23935.  Where  is  this  Dungannon  Charity  Estate  situate  ? — About  fifteen  miles  from 
Armagh. 

23936.  Is  it  a mountainous  district  ? — No. 

23937.  Is  it  a disturbed  district  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  is. 

23938.  Are  there  agrarian  outrages  committed  on  it  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  are. 

23939.  Is  it  not  quiet  and  peaceable? — Yes. 

23940.  That  being  so,  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  the  locality 
which,  in  your  opinion,  warrants  the  resort,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  to  measures  different 
from  those  which  are  employed  by  the  agents  of  the  neighbouring  properties  ? — I think 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  tenants  on  the  other  properties  are  more  independent.  They 
occupy  larger  farms,  whereas  the  tenants  on  the  Dungannon  Estate  are  small  holders. 

23941 . Still  there  are  no  arrears,  and  they  pay  their  rents  punctually  ? — That  is  the  result. 

23942.  Are  there  not  a number  of  small  holders  on  other  properties  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  on  the  Dungannon  Charity  Estate  ? — I do  not  know  any  property  which  has  them  to 
the  same  extent. 

23943.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  has  them  to  a small  extent  ? — I cannot  recollect. 

23944.  Then  am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  where  there  are  a number  of  tenants 
having  small  holdings,  notices  to  quit  ought  to  be  periodically  served  on  them,  whether 
they  pay  their  rents  or  not  ? — I have  found  that  such  is  a good  arrangement,  so  far  as  the 
tenants  on  the  Dungannon  Estate  are  concerned. 

23945.  Do  you  know  of  such  a practice  existing  upon  a private,  or  upon  any  other 
estate? — No. 

23946.  Then  this  is  the  only  estate  on  which  you  know  that  such  a practice  exists,  and 
you  are  also  not  aware  of  any  other  property,  where  printed  notices  to  quit  are  filled  up 
by  the  solicitor  at  a cost  of  5s.  a tenant,  and  then  sent  down  to  the  agent  to  be  signed  and 
served  ? — I am  not  aw'are  of  any  property  where  this  is  done. 

23947.  Could  younothave  filled  up  the  notices  yourself  as  wellas  sign  them? — Quite  as  well. 

23948.  Upon  Lord  Gosford’s  Estate  have  you  a solicitor  who  fills  up  notices  to  quit  at 
the  cost  of  5s.  a tenant  ? — They  are,  when  required,  filled  in  my  own  office  by  my  clerk. 

23949.  And  is  not  that  the  customary  practice  ? — My  impression  is,  that  it  is.  If  you 
permit  me,  I can  show  you  from  a letter,  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  written  by  Messrs. 
M‘Causland  and  Fetherston  to  Mr.  Blacker,  on  27tli  March,  1835,  where  there  was  a 
departure  from  this  practice. 

23950.  You  were  not  agent  until  1846,  and  that  letter  is  dated  1835? — The  passage 
which  I wish  to  read  is,  “In  all  future  cases,  we  will  endeavour  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  this  troublesome  and  expensive  proof,  if  you  will  only  send  us  up  the  list  of  names 
for  whom  you  want  notices  to  quit,  and  the  list  of  those  for  whom  you  require  ejectment 
processes.  The  preparation  of  these  is  part  of  our  duty,  and  for  the  due  performance  of 
it  we  are  responsible ; and,  of  course,  the  payment  for  it  constitutes  part  of  our  emolument.” 

23951.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a claim  being  put  forward  on  the  part  of  any  other 
solicitor  ? — No. 

23952.  And  is  such  a claim  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Ireland  ? — So  far  as  I know,  it  is. 

23953.  I never  heard  of  such  a claim  before  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it  until  I saw  Mr. 
M'Causland’s  letter. 

23954.  How  many  ejectments  have  been  served  since  1846  ? — I cannot  say. 

23955.  Have  there  been  any  ? — No. 

23956.  Have  there  been  any  tenants  actually  ejected? — There  have  been  three  or  four 
actually  ejected,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

23957.  During  the  last  ten  years? — Yes.  I have  a memorandum  of  their  names — Boyle, 
Fitzgerald,  Curly,  MacTorsney. 

23958.  Were  these  persons  ejected? — They  were  the  only  four  who  w'ere  ejected,  as 
well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

23959.  How  much  did  they  owe? — They  were  all  considerably  in  arrear.  I should  say 
that  they  owed  three  years’  rent  at  least.  Three  of  them  were  men  who  had  been  cottiers 
on  the  estate,  and  afterwards  got  small  farms  on  the  edges  of  the  bog  to  reclaim  ; but  they 
were  worthless  fellows,  and  got  behind.  As  a sample  of  the  refractory  disposition  of  the 
tenants,  I may  mention  the  case  of  a man  named  Murray.  There  were  required  from  him, 
in  order  to  make  a fence  square,  about  twenty  perches  of  land,  for  which  he  would  be  paid; 
but  he  was  so  refractory,  that  an  ejectment  was  obliged  to  be  brought  against  him,  and  he 
was  put  out ; but  eventually  he  came  to  terms,  and  he  is  now  a tenant  of  the  Board,  and 
pays  his  rent  as  regularly  as  any  person. 
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23950'.  That  was  a refractory  tenant  ? — He  was. 

23961.  Chairman,— Is  there  a police  barrack  on  the  Dungannon  Estate? — There  is. 

23962.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  built? — The  agriculturist 
was  fired  at. 

23963.  Did  that  occur  about  1845  or  1846  ?— It  occurred  during  Mr.  Blacker’s  agency, 

, and  the  result  was,  there  was  a barrack  erected  there. 

23964.  Has  there  been  any  outrage  committed  since? — No,  my  Lord,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. Just  immediately  beside  it,  on  the  Lough  shore,  gatherings  used  to  assemble  on 
certain  days  in  the  year,  at  which,  occasionally,  disturbances  took  place ; and,  I believe, 
this  circumstance  was  taken  into  consideration  when  the  police  barrack  was  erected. 

23965.  Mr.  Stephens. — If  a person  purchase  an  estate  with  arrears  upon  it,  what  is  the 
practice  generally  pursued  as  to  the  recovery  of  those  arrears  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  estate 
that  lias  been  purchased  with  the  arrears. 

23966.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  arrears  on  the  Dungannon  estate  were  purchased  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? — I am  aware  there  was  a large  arrear  due  by  the  tenants, 
when  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Board. 

. 23967.  Due  to  the  late  master? — Yes,  Mr.  Murray. 

23968.  Did  not  the  Board  purchase  the  £1,732  arrears?— I believe  they  made  some 
arrangement  with  the  representative  of  Mr.  Murray,;  but  the  matter  has  occurred  so  long 
ago,  that  I cannot  remember  the  particulars. 

23969.  Did  not  some  bad  feeling  arise  between  the  tenants  and  the  Commissioners  in 
1832,  and  subsequent  years,  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  that  £1,732  ? — I cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  such  a circumstance. 

23970.  However,  that  £1,732  was  collected? — Yes,  it  was. 

23971.  Have  the  tenants  been  forgiven  any  arrears? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

23972.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  estates  purchased  under  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court? — Not  any. 

23973.  [Secretary. — The  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  handed  in  by  Mr.  Wann  is  as 
follows 

“The  ejectments  we  cannot  conduct  ourselves,  but  will  intrust  them  to  whoever  you 
select ; and  we  think  Mr.  Little  highly  competent ; but  we  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will, 
when  notices  to  quit,  or  ejectments  are  required  on  the  estate,  communicate  to  the 
Board,  through  us,  as  we  are  obliged  to  report  on  every  case.  We  will,  on  our  part, 
endeavour  to  have  them  ordered  and  prepared  with  the  least  possible  delay.  By  to-mor- 
row’s coach,  we  hope  to  send  you  the  notices  you  last  wrote  for ; the  forms  have  not  yet 
come  from  the  printer,  but  you  may  send  to  the  coach-office  for  the  parcel,  without  a 
further  letter  from, 

“ Dear  Sir,  very  faithfully,  yours,  &c.”] 

2397 4.  Do  you  happen  to  know  in  whose  handwriting  this  letter  is,  Mr.  Wann  ? — I never 
saw  Mr.  Fetherston  write,  to  my  knowledge  ; but  I believe  it  to  be  his. 

23975.  [ William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d. — 1 never  saw  this  letter  until  now;  but  I believe 
the  whole  of  it  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Fetherston.] 

23976.  Chairman. — Mr.  Wann,  the  Commissioners  have  no  further  questions  to  put  to 
you  ; but  if  you  wish  to  make  any  statement,  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  it? — I have  no 
observation  to  make,  except  that  I followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Blacker — and,  it  was 
well  known,  he  was  a good  agent.  I sent  up  the  lists  from  which  those  notices  were 
filled ; but  I was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  costs  attending  them,  pro  or  con.  I do  not 
believe  the  tenants  ever  accused  me  of  being  harsh  towards  them,  notwithstanding  the 
service  of  these  notices.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  any  claim  on  the  Commissioners  for 
my  expenses  in  attending  here.  It  is  the  habit,  I may  remind  them,  when  a witness  is 
called  upon,  to  pay  his  expenses. 

23977-  The  Commissioners  have  no  funds  at  their  disposal  for  such  a purpose. 

23978.  [ Secretary Dr.  Ivyle  has  produced  the  original  requisition  for  the  taxation  of 

the  costs,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fetherston  for  his  signature — 

“ Miscellaneous  Law  Costs  of  Messrs.  M‘Causland  and  Fetherston,  incurred  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.  _ _ 

“ The  said  Commissioners  hereby  require  one  of  the  Taxing  Masters  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Courts  of  Common  Law  in  Ireland,  to  tax  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  margin  hereof,  as 
between  attorney  and  client;  and  the  said  Commissioners  hereby  undertake  (not  personally, 
but  in  their  official  capacity  as  such  Commissioners,)  to  pay  any  balance  which  said  Master 
shall  certify  said  costs  to  amount  to,  after  getting  all  just  credits,  and  they  appoint 
Stephen  Itadcliffe  Fetherston  H.,  Esq.,  to  act  as  their  attorney,  and  attend  on  said 
taxation ; and  they  consent  that  said  costs  be  certified.  Dated  this  15th  day  of  July,  1856. 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.” 

23979.  The  way  in  which  that  requisition  was  altered,  was  by  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hazlett  for  that  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  with  this  additional  clause — “And  in  the  taxation  of 
said  costs  such  charges  only  shall  be  allowed,  as  to  the  said  Master  shall  appear  to  have  been 
properly  and  necessarily  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  business  mentioned  therein.” 

23980.  It  appears  from  Thom’s  Directory  of  this  year,  that  at  No.  31,  Wellington-quay, 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  Solicitors  to  the  Clare-street  Board,  have 
their  office,  and  in  the  same  office  appears  the  name  of  Stephen  R.  Fetherston,  Solicitor; 
which  is  the  Stephen  Eadcliff  Fetherston  mentioned  in  the  requisition  I have  read. 

23981.  William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d. — That  requisition  was  altered  by  me,  by  the  directions 
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Dublin.  of  the  Board.  I kept  the  original,  and  sent  a copy  to  the  solicitors,  and  also  wrote  a letter 

— : . to  Mr.  Hazlett,  calling  on  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  five  shillings  charge. 

of  E°ZTationhiS  23982.  Secretary. — The  bill  of  costs  has  not  been  taxed. 

Ireland , Clare-street,  23983.  W.  C.  Kyle,  ll.d. — There  is  a mistake  in  the  requisition  as  to  the  Christian 
Dublin.  name  of  Mr.  Hazlett.  It  is  put  down  as  William ; but,  I believe  it  should  be  John. 

William  Wann,  Esq.  23984.  Secretary. — There  is  a point  which  arises  on  another  requisition  produced  by 
Dr.  Kyle,  which  does  not  arise  upon  the  one  I have  already  read  for  the  Commissioners. 
It  relates  to  a different  class  of  costs,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ Miscellaneous  Costs  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland. 

“In  pursuance  of  the  Genex-al  Order,  No.  165,  the  said  Commissioners  hereby  require 
John  O’Dwyer,  Esq.,  or  any  other  of  the  Taxing  Masters  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  to  tax  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  margin  hereof,  between  solicitor 
and  client ; and  the  said  Commissioners  hereby  undertake  (not  personally,  but  in  their 
official  capacity  as  such  Commissioners,)  to  pay  any  balance  which  said  master  shall  certify 
said  costs  to  amount  to,  after  getting  all  just  credits ; and  they  do  not  require  the  attend- 
ance of  a solicitor  on  their  behalf  on  said  taxation,  and  they  consent  that  said  costs  be 
certified. 

“Dated the  15th  day  of  July,  1856.  Wm.  C.  Kyle,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland.” 


23985.  The  above  requisition  was  altered  by  the  Commissioners,  by  striking  out  “ do  not 
require  the  attendance  of,”  and  substituting  “nominate  Mr.  Wm.  Hazlett,  as  solicitor, 
to  attend.”  So  that  in  the  requisition  to  tax  the  bill  of  costs,  which  were  impugned,  Mr. 
Stephen  Fetherston  was  named  to  attend  the  taxation  on  behalf  of  the  Board ; and  in  the 
requisition  to  tax  the  other  bill  of  costs,  against  which  there  was  no  specific  complaint, 
there  is  no  person  named ; but  the  Board  are  made  to  say,  that  they  do  not  require  any 
person  to  attend  on  their  behalf.] 
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Dublin,  19th  November,  1856. 

Present : — Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Dr. 

Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Clare-street,  Dublin  (continued.) 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  further  examined. 

23986.  My  Lord,  before  the  business  connected  with  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  commences,  I would,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  and  without  any  comment 
or  observation  on  my  part,  put  in  evidence  a document  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  Dungannon  School  Estate  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  This  document  is  a 
letter,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Wann,  and  dated  Markethill,  November  14th,  1856 

“ Sir,— I have  seen  some  severe  remarks  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  W ednesday  last, 
relative  to  the  treatment  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  tenants  have  received.  It  says : 

‘ During  the  famine,  when  other  landlords  were  fostering  their  poor  tenants,  paying  then- 
poor-rates,  and  deducting  large  per  centages  from  their  rents,  the  Board  fired  352  notices 
to  quit.’  Now,  as  regards  the  notices,  my  evidence  before  the  Endowed  School  Commis- 
sion explained  them ; but,  unfortunately,  I did  not  anticipate  the  subject  on  which  I would 
be  examined,  if  I had,  I could  have  stated,  when  on  oath,  that  since  I became  agent  in 
1846,  these  tenants  have  received  at  various  times  (per  enclosed  document)  abatements  in 
their  rents  to  the  extent  of  £767  17s.  2 \d. ; that  during  same  period  loans  were  made  to 
them  in  lime,  £819  11s.  HkZ.;  seeds,  £535  8s.  101d. : cash,  £145  10s.;  guano,  &c., 
£57  4s.  l(HcZ. ; in  all,  £2,320  12s.  9 £8. ; besides,  those  unable  to  pay  then-  rent,  the  sum 
of  £169  4s.  was  worked  up  by  them  in  draining  their  farms,  and  for  which  they  pay 
interest;  so  that  £2,489  16s.  9£8.  has  been  used  in  various  ways,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  assisting  the  tenants  and  improving  their  condition.  Premiums  to  the  extent  of  £56 
were  also  granted  as  a spur  to  a better  cultivation  of  green  crops.  I make  this  statement, 
feeling  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  Board ; and  if  you  had  any  way  of  bringing  it 
before  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  I think  it  would  be  well. 

“ I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ W.  Wann.” 

Memorandum  of  Abatements  in  Rent  granted  to  Dungannon  School  Estate  Tenants 
since  1846,  and  Loans  to  them  during  same  time,  &c. 


1846 

1847 

1848 
1S49 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 


ISO  4 10£ 
25  3 2 

41  14  91 
119  9 5 
129  G 5$ 
133  18  9 
137  19  9 


767  17  24  I 819  11  10 


41  II  6 
156  0 3 

45  5 11 
27  13  5 
44  10  8 

42  12  14 
48  13  2 
44  17  10 

46  0 0 
38  4 0 


33  12  0 
7 8 0 
7 12  0 


535  8 104  140  10  0 


s lent  for  Premiums 
[Draining,  interest  allowed 
at  five  per  cent.  Tenants  in 
' to  Rent.  Money. 


) 0 14 

r 18  8 
7 10  14j 


77  12  0 
87  12  0 
4 0 0 


57  4 10£|  169  4 0 


Summary. 

Abatement  allowed  tenants  in  rent,  - - - - £767  17 

Loans  of  seeds,  lime,  lent  cash,  and  manures,  as  above,  - 1,552  15 

Sums  lent  tenants  for  drainage  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  169  4 

Premiums  paid  to  tenants  for  growth  of  green  crops,  - 56  0 


(Signed) 


£2,545  16  9£ 

W.  Wann,  Agent  to  Commissioners 
of  Education. 


14th  November,  1856. 

The  Governors  or  the  Schools  founded  by  Brashes  Smith,  Esa.  (continued.) 

9TOR7  Secretary  —The  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Commissioners  to-day  is  with  Sma  Smith,  E,,. 
resperf to SreSnation  The  law  agent  o/the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Sums  Smith,  Esq.  In  December  last,  and  at  a later  period,  when  the  examination  of 
the  Governors  was  proceeded  with,  the  investigation  of  matters  connected  wrth  the  law 
ao-ents’  accounts,  which  was  then  postponed,  it  is  now  to  bo  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Fetherston, 
who  is  the  acting  member  of  the  firm  of  ITCausland  and  Fetherston,  has  been  summoned. 
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Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
G.  Fetherston,  Esq. 


23988.  Chairman. — Are  you  law  agent  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools? — I am. 

,.23989.  How  long  have  you  been  law  agent  ? — I think  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

23990.  The  Commissioners  require  to  examine  you,  in  consequence  of  evidence  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Barlow  at  a former  court  held  here,  in  which  he  said “ Mr.  Fetherston 
was  then  agent  of  the  Board,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years,  and  can  give  you  every 
information,  not  only  on  this  subject,  but  also  with  respect  to  theleger;  because  I have 
little  doubt  that  this  leger  was  prepared,  if  not  under  his  directions,  at  least  under  the 
directions  of  some  person  in  his  office.”  And  Mr.  Hamilton  says: — “Mr.  Fetherston  is 
seldom  absent  from  either  the  Committee  or  General  Board.  I do  not  know  that  he  was 
absent  more  than  once  or  twice.  Dr.  Graves  asked — There  is,  therefore,  a continuity  in 
the  transactions  of  the  business  of  the  Governors? — Mr.  Fetherston,  being  present,  adds 
very  much  to  that.”  Who  has  charge  of  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  the  Board? — They 
have  most  of  them  in  their  own  custody ; I have  some  few  of  them. 

23991.  Is  there  any  schedule  of  these  deeds? — Not  in  my  possession. 

23992.  Mr.  Stephens. — I believe,  Mr.  Fetherston,  that  there  are  two  governing  Charters, 
and  three  governing  Statutes — the  governing  Charters  are,  one  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1669,  and  the  other  by  William  IV.,  in  1833.  The  governing  Statutes 
are,  10  Geo.  I.,  21  and  22  George  III.,  cap.  27,  and  25  George  III.,  cap.  55.  Am  I 
correct  ? — I think  you  are. 

23993.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  page  18  of  the  printed  charter  of  Charles  II.  ? 
— I have  it. 

23994.  The  first  clause  provides  that  the  “treasurer  shall,  yearly  and  every  year,  make 
and  give  up  a true  and  just  account  of  all  his  receipts,  disbursements,  and  arrears  of  rent 
as  shall  be  by  him  received  and  disposed  of.”  Will  you  now  turn  to  page  23.  And  “ That 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  to  keep  in  their  hands,  and  to  their  own  use,  so  much 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  and  bear  all  the  charges 
and  expenses,  which  they  shall  or  may  be  put  to,  in  the  execution  of  the  several  trusts,  or 
in  defence  of  their  title  to  the  premises?” — I see  that  clause. 

23995.  Will  you  now  turn  to  10  George  I.,  page  39  ? — I have  it  before  me. 

23996.  The  last  clause  in  that  page  provides  that,  “ If  at  any  time  the  rents,  revenues,  or 
profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  so  set  apart  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  shall  happen 
to  increase  to  greater  yearly  value  than  they  now  yield,  or  if  any  part  of  the  present  yearly 
rents  of  the  said  lands  shall  be,  and  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  the  Governors 
of  the  said  schools,  over  and  above  the  annual  payments,  charges,  and  expenses  by  this 
Act  appointed  to  be  made  out  of  the  said  lands,  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  Governors  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  residue  and  overplus  towards  some 
public  use  or  work  in  said  college  or  hospital,  in  putting  out  poor  children  to  school,  or 
apprentices,  or  in  setting  up  and  founding  one  or  more  English  school,  or  schools.”  If  you 
now  turn  to  page  22  of  the  printed  charter  of  King  Charles  II.,  you  will  see  surplus 
defined : — “ And  the  residue  of  all  the  revenues  and  rents  which  shall  remain,  after  all  the 
charges  and  payments  fully  made  and  satisfied,  shall  be  distributed  and  applied  in  manner 
following.”  Now  turn  to  the  printed  charter  of  King  William  IV.,  page  3 : “ And  further, 
that  the  said  treasurer,  and  also  the  register  and  agent,  and  all  and  every  other  the  officers 
and  persons  employed  by  the  said  Governors,  or  their  successors,  in  the  receiving,  keeping, 
paying,  and  disposing  of  the  moneys,  rents,  revenues,  and  other  the  goods  and  treasure 
belonging  to  the  said  schools,  shall  yearly,  and  every  year,  or  oftener,  whensoever 
thereunto  required  by  the  said  Governors  and  their  successors,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
them,  make  and  give  up  a true  and  just  account  of  all  his  and  their  receipts,  disbursements, 
balances,  and  arrears  of  rent,  and  of  all  and  every  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  and  other 
the  goods  and  revenues  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  schools,  as  shall  have  been  by  him  or 
them  received  or  disposed  of  as  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Governors.”  You  told  Lord 
Kildare,  Mr.  Fetherston — and  the  fact  also  appears  from  Mr.  Barlow’s  evidence — that  you 
have  been  law  adviser  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  for  the  last  twenty-five  years? — I have 
been  law  agent. 

23997.  Will  you  tell  me  whether,  under  the  clauses  I have  read  from  the  Charters,  the 
Governors  are  not  bound  to  have  yearly  accounts  of  their  assets  and  liabilities  made  out? — 
That  is  a matter  which  you  can  infer,  as  well  as  I can. 

23998.  I ask  you,  as  law  agent  to  this  Board  for  twenty-five  years,  and  as  the  person 
who  advised  them  in  their  legal  proceedings,  have  you  a shadow  of  doubt  but  that  that  is 
the  case  ? — Not  the  least  doubt. 

23999.  Was  there  not  a new  system  of  office  accounts  prepared  by  you,  and  ordered 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1843? — I never  prepared  any 
system  of  accounts. 

24000.  It  has  been  so  stated  in  evidence.  [Draft  of  a system  of  office  accounts  is  handed 
to  witness]. — That  was  not  prepared  by  me. 

24001.  Was  it  prepared  in  your  office? — I believe  it  was  prepared  by  a book-keeper, 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

24002.  Was  it  presented  by  you  to  the  Board? — I think  not.  I am  not  sure,  I have 
no  recollection  of  doing  so. 

24003.  Head  the  minute  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  23rd  November,  1843  : — 
“ The  law  agent’s  draft  system  of  office  accounts,  postponed  from  14th  instant,  was  again 
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submitted.  Ordered — That  same  be  approved  of ; that  the  office  accounts  commence,  Dublin: 
on  said  system,  from  the  ] st  November  instant ; that  an  experienced  person  be  employed  Thc  Go~rs  oflhe 
to  open  the  accounts  accordingly,  and  that  proper  books  be  provided  for  the  purpose.”  Schools  founded  by 
It  now  appears  I did  produce  this  draft  to  the  Board,  but  I had  no  recollection  of  doing  so.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  a book-keeper  of  mine,  and  who  devotes  himself  G.  Fetherston,  Esq. 
to  the  management  of  those  accounts,  which  I am  not  competent  to.  take  charge  of  myself. 

24004.  If  that  draft  had  been  adopted,  would  it  not  have  been  in  compliance  with  the 
charter  of  William  IV.? — I suppose  it  would. 

24005.  Look  at  it,  and  tell  me  does  not  that  system  contemplate  annual  accounts, 
showing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Governors  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

24006.  Was  not  that  system  partially  acted  on? — I protest  I do  not  know. 

24007.  You  have,  it  appears,  attended  every  meeting  of  the  Board;  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
in  reply  to  a question  of  mine,  says: — “Mr.  Fetherston  was  then  agent  of  the  Board, 
and  has  been  so  for  many  years,  and  can  give  you  every  information,  not  only  on  this 
subject,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  leger;  because  I have  little  doubt  that  this  leger 
was  prepared,  if  not  under  his  directions,  at  least  under  the  directions  of  some  person  m 
his  office.” — It  would  seem  that  the  fact  of  its  being  prepared  in  my  office  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
is  the  direction  he  alludes  to. 

24008.  But  have  you  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — I have. 

24009.  Then  you  must  know  whether  any  order  was  made,  as  to  the  adoption  of  this 
system? — When  I attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  I do  not  give  my  undivided  attention 
to  all  that  is  going  on,  except  there  be  some  subject  under  discussion,  on  which  I fed. 
myself  competent  to  offer  an  opinion ; and  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  I never  looked 
into  them,  unless  some  question  was  raised  on  certain  items  proposed,  and  upon  which  I 
always  gave  them  the  best  judgment  I could.  1 have  nothing  to  say  to  the  book-keeping 
department  at  all. 

24010.  Is  the  book-keeping  department  under  Mr.  Thorp? — I snould  think  so. 

24011.  [Mr.  Eustace  Thorp. — I do  not  admit  that,  Mr.  Stephens.] 

24012.  If  you  keep  silent  until  Mr.  Fetherston's  examination  has  concluded,  I shall 
be  happy  to  hear  any  explanation  you  have  to  offer ; but  you  have  no  right  to  interrupt 
the  witness,  or  interrupt  my  examination.  Do  you  know  any  thing,  Mr.  Fetherston, 
about  the  leger  ? — I do  not. 

24013.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  leger  ?— As  a matter  of  vision  I must  have  seen  it ; but 
I never  examined  it,  or  took  any  particular  notice  of  it. 

24014.  Will  you  tell  me,  from  the  leger  which  is  before  you,  wdien  the  first  entry 
was  made,  as  to  your  bills  of  costs? — The  first  item  I see  entered  is,  May,  1844,  balance, 

£959  0s.  Id.  iii  TiT 

24015.  From  whom  am  I to  get  information  with  respect  to  that  leger — because  Mr. 

Barlow  says  in  his  evidence  : “ I know  nothing  of  it,  as  I never  looked  into  the  leger  in 
my  life.  I am  no  accountant — I am  not  a book-keeper : and  if  I did  look  to  it,  I dare  say 
I would  not  be  much  wiser  than  I am  at  present.  I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying.  1 never  looked  into  a page  of  it?”— If  you  would  put  my  name  to  that  answer,  it 
wrould  do  remarkably  well.  .. 

24016.  Who  is  it  that  has  charge  of  the  leger? — I do  not  know.  I thought,  until 
this  moment,  Mr.  Thorp  had.  , 

24017.  Mr.  Thorp  could  not  have  charge  of  it,  because  he  could  not  tell  me  w’hat  the 
meaning  of  “ assets”  was. — It  appears,  from  a statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that 
this  leger  was  written  up  recently  by  Mr.  O’Brien ; and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 

24018.  That  leger  was  produced  in  court  this  time  twelve  months,  but  the  particular 
entries  have  been  since  written  up.  But  you  have  never  examined  the  leger  until  this 
moment? — Just  so  ; as  an  object  of  vision  I may  have  seen  it  before. 

24019.  I believe,  Mr.  Fetherston,  we  have  six  bills  of  costs  before  us.  The  first  com- 
mences January,  1835,  and  extends  down  to  May,  1841,  entitled,  “ Miscellaneous  Costs; 
the  second  commences  May,  1837,  and  extends  to  August,  1841,  four  years,  entitled 
“Miscellaneous  Costs  for  fifty-four  schools ;”  the  third  commences  December,  1841,  and 
extends  down  to  December,  1852,  eleven  years;  the  fourth,  entitled  “Miscellaneous 
Costs,”  commences  December,  1841,  and  extends  down  to  February,  1852,  eleven  years  ; 
the  fifth,  from  December,  1852,  down  to  March,  1856,  three  years,  entitled  “Miscellaneous 
Costs;”  the  sixth  commences  January,  1853,  and  extends  down  to  February,  1856,  entitled 
“ Costs,”  three  years.  What  is  the  distinction  between  “Costs”  and  “Miscellaneous Costs. 

Two  of  these  bills  of  costs  are  entitled  “ Costs,”  and  the  remainder  entitled  “Miscellaneous 

Costs?” I take  it,  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  “Miscellaneous”  is,  that  the  bill 

of  costs  contains  many  different  matters,  mixed  up ; wrhcreas  “ Costs  ’ may  apply  to  some 
particular  cause  or  suit.  , ~ , ,, 

24020.  Do  not  the  hills  for  December,  1841  and  1852,  which  are  entitled  hosts, 
extend  over  a variety  of  matters? — They  do. 

24021.  Well,  that  being  so,  what  is  the  distinction?—!  cannot  give  you  any. 

24022.  It  being  clear  that  both  under  Statute  George  I.  and  the  Charter  ot  William 
IV.,  there  should  be  accounts  showing  the  annual  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Governors, 
why  did  you  not  render  your  accounts  annually?— I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you  a satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question.  1 had  so  many  things  to  do  I could  not  get  it  done. 

24023.  Did  the  tenants  pay  you  any  costs  on  leases  which  wrere  granted  by  the  Hoard . 

— They  did. 
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Dublin. 

The  Governors  of  the 
. Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
G.  Fetlierston,  Esq. 


24024.  The  usual  costs  as  between  attorney  and  client  ? — No ; the  principal  costs  of 
leases  were  for  those  leases  granted  under  the  statute,  in  the  town  of  Galway ; and  the 
tenants  paid  a bulk  sum  for  the  costs,  over  and  above  the  stamp  duty. 

24025.  What  was  the  amount? — Three  guineas. 

24026.  Each  tenant? — Each  tenant. 

24027.  What  did  the  costs  amount  to  in  the  aggregate  ? — I do  not  know. 

24028.  Is  not  the  lease  which  has  been  now  put  into  your  hands*a  lease  of  the  Drumachose 
School,  dated  26th  February,  1814  ? — It  is. 

24029.  The  parties  to  that  lease  are  the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  rector;  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry,  and  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  By  that  instrument  one  acre  of 
land  is  leased  to  the  Governors  for  ever,  in  trust  for  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors,  to  teach  children,  selected  by.  Governors,  Church  Catechism 
and  English,  under  direction  of  Governors.  The  Governors  then  bind  themselves  to 
expend  £300  on  building  a schoolhouse,  and  to  pay  £30  per  annum  to  a schoolmaster  as 
long  as  they  shall  continue  it  for  a schoolhouse ; and  in  case  they  thought  fit  not  to  con- 
tinue it  as  a schoolhouse,  they  covenanted  to  re-convey  and  surrender  the  premises  to  the 
lessor-.  If  you  look  to  Statute  10  George  I.,  it  says,  “to  set  up  and  found,  one  or  more 
English  school  or  schools.”  That  being  the  case,  I ask  you,  who  have  been  the  law  agent 
of  the  Board  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  I am  correct  in  this 
position  of  law,  that  the  statute  only  enabled  the  Governors  to  set  up  and  found  schools,  and 
not  to  make  a grant,  as  in  this  case,  to  Mr.  Thackeray  of, a house,  to  become  his  property. 
The  lease  should  have  contained  a clause,  as  the  Kildare-place  leases  do,  under  which  the 
Governors  might  sell  the  house  in  case  it  should  cease  to  be  used  as  a schoolhouse.  Before 
I ask  you  to  answer  the  question  I have  put  to  you,  I will  refer  you  to  No.  3 Registry  Book, 
of  13th  July,  1807,  page  120.  It  says,  “The  Board  finding  that  few  applications  have 
been  received  for  the  establishment  of  English  schools  in  consequence  of  the  advertisement 
ordered  to  be  published  at  the  last  meeting,  have  desired  that  the  said  advertisement  be 
again  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  with  the  following  addition  thereto,  viz.,  the  quantity 
of  ground,  which  in  no  case  will  be  required  to  exceed  two  acres,  to  depend  on  the 
situation  and  other  circumstances  of  the  school.  The  Governors  will,  in  all  cases,  endow 
the  school  with  an  adequate  salary  for  the  master  (of  whom  they  are  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment), and  will  give  such  assistance  towards  erecting  the  schoolhouse  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  may  appear  to  deserve.”  Then  come  the  important  words,  “ They  can  only 
accept  lands  in  perpetuity,  or  on  very  long  tenures.”  Now,  take  the  provision  of  the 
statute  I have  directed  your  attention  to,  and  also  this  resolution,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
do  not  think  the  Governors  can  only  accept  of  lands  in  perpetuity,  or  on  very  long  leases, 
as  sites  for  schoolhouses  ? — Yes;  but  this  appears  to  be  a grant  made  by  Mr.  Thackeray. 

24030.  But  you  will  find  that  the  Governors  were  to  expend  £300  on  building  the 
schoolhouse,  and  pay  £30  per  annum  to  a schoolmaster  as  long  as  they  continued  it  as  a 
schoolhouse;  and  in  case  they  ceased,  they  covenanted  to  surrender  the  premises  to  the 
lessor, the  advantage  which  he  derived  being,  that  the  building  became  his  property? — He 
would,  under  such  circumstances. 

24031.  Then  a lease,  under  such  circumstances,  •would  be  a breach  of  trust,  if  your 
answer  to  my  question  be  correct? — The  original  acceptance  of  the  land  might  be  an 
improper  condition,  but  I think  Mr.  Thackeray  might  have  annexed  any  condition  to  the 
grant  he  liked. 

24032.  But  the  Governors  were  not  bound  to  take  it;  and,  having  taken  it,  it  is 
clear,  looking  to  10  George  I.,  coupled  with  the  resolution  of  the  Governors  (not  that  I 
want  that  resolution  to  fortify  the  construction  I put  on  the  statute),  they  were  guilty  of 
a breach  of  trust  ? — I quite  agree  with  you  ; it  was  a breach  of  trust. 

24033.  If  you  turn  to  10  George  I.,  you  will  see  this  provision,  that  if,  at  any  time,  the 
revenues  and  profits  of  the  lands  so  set  apart  by  Erasmus  Smith  shall  grow  less,  then,  in 
such  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors,  and  they  arc  hereby  empowered,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  the  pensioners  or  exhibitioners  of  the  College,  or  make  such  deductions 
and  abatement  out  of  all  or  any  of  the  pensioners’  or  exhibitioners’  salaries,  or  other  yearly 
sum  or  sums  of  money  continued  to  be  paid  by  them,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  Under  this 
Act,  there  is  a special  power  given  to  the  Governors  from  time  to  time  to  make  such 
deductions  and  abatements  in  salaries  as  they  think  proper  ? — Yes. 

24034.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  that  lease  again? — Yes. 

24035.  You  will  find  in  that  lease  the  Governors  bind  themselves  to  pay  a fixed  salary  of 
£30  per  annum,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Geo. I.? — That  is  the  case. 

24036.  Has  that  statute  been  controlled  by  any  subsequent  charter  or  Act? — I am 
not  aware  that  any  change  has  taken  place. 

24037.  There  are,  then,  two  breaches  of  trust  in  that  class  of  leases  ? — You  are  aware 
this  lease  is  of  very  early  date.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  officer  of  the  Board. 

24038.  Their  registrar,  I believe? — Yes.  There  were  two  brothers,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper. 

24039-  They  were  joint  agents  and  registrars? — I think  so.  I believe  I once  saw  Mr. 
Samuel. 

24040.  Did  they  perform  all  the  secretary’s  work,  and  all  the  agency  work? — They  did. 

24041.  And  nothing  was  done  by  the  law  agent  of  the  Board,  except  the  purely  legal 
business  ?— I do  not  know,  as  I was  not  law  agent  then. 

* Vide  Evidence,  Vol.  II.,  Documents. 
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2-1042.  Would  you  not  know  by  looking  over  the  papers  ?— I would  not.  Dublin. 

24043.  The  lease*  which  I now  put  into  your  hands  is  dated  September  2 1st,  1824,  and  rfe  Qoetfnon  of(he 
is  a lease  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Commissioners  for  Building  bchools ies , it  lias  schools  founded  by 
Mr.  John  Litton’s  name  printed  to  it.  , Eramus  Smith,  Esq. 

24044.  The  Earl  of  Shannon  appears  to  be  the  lessor,  and  the  other  parties,  are  the  G.  Fetherston,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  minister  of  Lislee.  It  grants  an  acre  of  land  to  the  minister  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
minister,  to  teach  children  selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  This  being  the  trust,  the  minister  covenants  to  expend  the  iuO  lie 
received  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  £50  subscribed  by  himself  and  others,  m erecting 
a schoolhouse ; and  I believe  you  will  perceive  there  is  no  reversion  to  the  grantor  under 
any  contingency  ? — I do  not  see  any.  • , , , 

24045  Could  not  that  form  of  lease  have  been  adopted  for  schools  erected  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith ; and,  if  adopted,  would  it  not  have  been  consistent  with  the 
governing  charters  and  the  governing  statutes  ?— The  answer  to  that  must  be  yes. 
b 2404G.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?— No  doubt ; but  the  result  has  been,  as  you  are 
already  aware,  that  Mr.  Litton  has  sold  some  of  these  sites  under  the  Commissioners  ot  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  notwithstanding  these  well  prepared  leases.  _ 

24047.  I am  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Litton’s  law  ? — Nor  am  I.  „ 

24048  The  lease*  which  1 now  hand  to  you  is  dated  23rd  X1  ebruary,  182o.  It  professes 
to  be  a lease  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  \ ice.  T lie  parties 
to  that  lease  are,  Sir  Emanuel  Moore,  the  lessor,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Bathclaren  being  the  other  parties.  It  grants  one  acre 
of  land  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be 
appointed  by  minister,  to  teach  children  selected  by  minister,  English  and  Church  Cate- 
chism, under  direction  of  minister? — That  is  the  trust.  . 

24049.  The  minister  then  covenants  to  appoint  masters,  and  there  is  no  reversion 
to  the  grantor  under  any  contingency ; could  not  that  form  of  lease  have  been  adopted 
by  the°  Governors,  without  any  violation  of  the  governing  charters  or  governing 

^24050.  Does  not  that  lease  make  provision  for  the  master  to  yield  up  the  schoolhouse 
at  the  written  request  of  the  minister?— It  does.  B Q . , , 

24051.  If  that  principle  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  bmith  s 
Schools,  would  any  sum  of  money  have  been  saved  in  law  costs.— I cannot  answer  for 
that;  an  obstinate  man  might  refuse  to  give  up  possession,  and  compel  the  bringing  of  an 

««  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  a lease  of  September  28, 1840.  It  is  a lease* 
by  Stephen  Ram  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  of  one  acre  of  land  for  ever, 
in  trust,  for  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  appointed  by  The  Governors . x es. 

24053.  The  Governors  covenant  to  use  the  house  only  for  a schoolhouse, m which  children 
shall  be  taught  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Governors,  and  in  which  the  Iloly  scriptures 
shall  be  read,  and  the  children  instructed  therein;  and  the  Governors  also  covenant  to 
keep  the  schoolhouse  in  substantial  repair.  Then  comes  a proviso,  that  if  at  any  time  the 
school  shall  be  permanently  discontinued,  or  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  be  lead  in 
such  school,  and  the  children  instructed  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor  to  lc-entei, 
and  the  Governors  utterly  to  expel  and  remove  ?— That  is  the  case. 

24054.  What  does  that  return,  now  placed  before  you,  profess  to  be  ?— I never  saw  it 

bC24  055.  Dr.  Hancock,  will  you  read  the  title  of  that  return? 

24056.  r Secretary. — This  return  was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr  -thorp,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governors,  and  is  entitled,  “Return  from  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  of  all  the  schools  for  which  a grant  for  budding  was 
made  by  the  Governors,  since  1800,  stating,  with  regard  to  each  school,  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  the  quantity  of  land  conveyed,  the  amount  of  private  or  other  subscriptions  tow ards 
building,  in  addition  to  the  grant  from  the  Governors,  and  tbo.date  ot  ^e  d^d  of  con- 
' veyance,  and  the  name  of  the  person  m whose  custody  it  now  is.  Y^'^alrhoolat 
lease  which  has  just  been  placed  in  Mr.  Fetherston  s hands,  it  is  a lease  Joi  a school  at 
Gorey,  county  of  Wexford,  to  which  an  acre  of  land  was  granted,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Governors  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  builduig  the  schoolhouse,  the  sum  ot 
£200  ; the  private  subscriptions  amounted  to  £400;  and  the  deed  is  m the  custody  ot  the 

^°24 05L S From  that  return,  Mr.  Fetherston,  does  it  not  appear  that  £200  was  granted 
by  the  Governors  to  build  the  schoolhouse  at  Gorey  in  September,  1840.— Ies,  it  so 
annears  from  this  document  before  me.  . , , , . ~ 

P24058  Will  you  be  so  ldnd  as  to  turn  to  10  Goo.  I.  It  provides  tliat  tlie  Governors 
are  to  sot  np  and  found  one  or  more  English  school  or  schools.  That  being  so,  i j 
to  me— and  you  have  admitted  it— that  this  statute  only  enabled  the  Governors  to  set  up 
and  found  schools,  and  not  to  alienate  their  property  ?— I think  so.  stained 

24059.  That  lease,  therefore,  should  have  contained  a covenant  similat  .0 'that  contameu 
in  the  Kildar  e-place  leases ; by  which,  if  the  schoolhouse^  should  cease  **£•«•»«• 
schoolhouse,  the  Governors  would  be  enabled  to  indemnify  themselves  foi  then  outlay  1 
It  would  have  been  better  if  such  a clause  was  inserted, 

* Vide  Evidence,  Yol.  II.,  Documents.  . ^ 
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Dublin.  24060.  Would  it  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Geo.  I.  ?— Yes. 

The  Governors  of  the  ^061.  Do  you  know  how  many  leases  were  granted  in  that  form  ? — I do  not. 

Schools  founded  h,  24062.  [Secretary.— This  return  was  accompanied  by  the  original  leases,  and  it  appears 

Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  there  were  upwards  of  thirty-nine  granted  in  this  form.]  1 1 

G.  Fetherston;  Esq.  24063.  Mr.  Stephens.— Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Fetherston,  how  much  money  the  Governors 
expended  on  this  precarious  tenure  ? — I am  not. 

24064.  [Secretary.— A calculation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  sum  expended  on 
such  tenures,  and  it  appears  to  amount  to  £4,086  13s.  2 tf.] 

. 24065.  Why  did  you  not  print  those  leases,  as  they  are  all  one  common  form? I cannot 

give  you  any  reason  for  it,  I did  not  do  it. 

24066.  Would  it  not  have  been  less  expensive  ? — That  would  depend 

24067.  I am  looking  at  it  as  a matter  of  practice  ?— I do  not  think  it  would. 

24068.  Then  the  calculations  on  that  subject  in  England  are  erroneous  ? I do  not  say  so. 

24069-  In  England,  it  is  considered  cheaper,  after  seven  copies,  to  print  every  instru- 
ment . I got  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  these  instruments  one  or  two  at  a time. 

24070.  Then,  whatever  you  did  in  respect  of  these  leases  was  under  the  directions  of 
the  Governors?— As. to  their  preparation ; but  I received  no  directions  from  them  as  to 
printing  or  not  printing  the  leases. 

24071.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  cost  of  preparing  those  leases  ? — I am  not  now  ; but 
1 suppose  you  will  find  it  stated  in  the  bills  of  costs. 

24072.  I have  made  a calculation  that  thirty-four  leases  cost  £362  18s.,  including  stamps 
and  maps.  The  document  which  you  now  have  before  you  is  the  Registrar’s  account 
?f  deLe.ds  of  conveyance  of  forty-two  catechism  leases,  and  the  charge  is 
±4)2  19s.  8 a. .— lhis  appears  to  me  to  be  an  account  of  the  expenses,  paid  for  stamps  and 
the  legistry  of  conveyances,  but  does  not  include  any  thing  for  the  preparation. 

24073.  This  is  the  Registrar’s  account  of  the  expense  of  deeds  of  conveyances  of  schools, 
and  entitled  inside — “Account  of  the  expenses  paid  for  stamps  and  registry  of  convey- 
ances to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  for  the  following  schools,  amounting  to 
tarty-two,  and  the  cost  is  £92  19s.  8 d. ; and  No.  22,  a lease  specially  drawn,  is  charged 
£4  os.^lct.,  instead  of  £2  Os.  1 d.  ? — Perhaps  there  were  two  parts  of  it. 

24074.  What  is  the  next  document  handed  to  you?— An  account  of  stamps  and  registry  of 
deeds  of  conveyance  of  eighteen  deeds  for  schools,  the  cost  of  which  is  set  down  as  £36  13s 
24  o • t,7°U  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  Committee  Book  of  2nd  November,  1854! 

page  35b  ! — I have  that  page  open  before  me. 

24076.  I believe  in  that  page  it  is  stated— “Mr.  Thorp  reported  that  the  dividends 
on  stock,  purchased  with  railway  and  other  moneys,  are  not  regularly  drawn  and 
credited  to  the  Governors;  and,  also,  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Governors 
had  never  received  their  compensation  from  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company 
lor  portions  of  land  taken  from  Mr.  Sadliers  and  Captain  Bradshaw’s  holdino-s. 

“ Ordered— That  all  matters  connected  with  these  moneys  be  referred  to  Mr.  Fetherston  • 
that  he  inquire  whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  holds  a general  power  of 
attorney  from  the  Governors,  and  that  Mr.  Fetherston  shall  make  whatever  arrangements 
may  be  necessary.”  Do  you  know  whether  a minute  is  kept  of  every  instrument  the 
oT”2rS™§n’  SUC 1 aS  a Power  of  attorney  ?_There  is  such  a minute  kept,  I believe 
240(7.  If  so,  where  was  the  necessity  for  making  this  inquiry  ?— The  execution  of  a 
power  of  attorney  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  might  be  (I  am  now  necessarily 
speaking  on  surmise)  on  the  Governors’  books,  but  the  contents  of  that  power  of 
attorney— -whether  it  extended  to  moneys  of  this  character— might  not  appear  on  the 
Governors  books. 

240 <8.  Then  it  is  an  entry  as  to  a document  without  containing  substantial  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  document?— I think  that  is  an  unfair  inference,  and  I tell  you 
why.  It  might  state  there  was  this  day  sealed  a power  of  attorney  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Rank  of  Ireland,  authorizing  him  to  receive  the  dividends  from  time  to  time  accruing  due 
on„s.t“J  wth?jCredlt  °,f  the  Governors<  and  that  would  be  a very  substantial  description. 
24079.  Would  it  not  be  very  general  ? — It  would.  1 

24080.  The  Governors,  in  such  a case,  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  you  to  acquire  infor- 
mation respecting  it  ?— If  they  found  any  thing  not  in  working  order  they  might  say,  go 
down  and  see  is  it  sufficient.  ^ ° j a 

— No°8clearly llGy  ^ kept  an  abstract  or  C0Py  of  they  would  have  no  occasion  to  do  so? 

24082  Then  no  copy  of  this  power  of  attorney  was  kept  ?— As  a matter  of  fact  I do  not 
know.  I believe  there  was  not. 

24083.  If  a copy  was  kept,  then  the  order  was  unnecessary;  but  if  a copy  was  not  kept, 
then  the  order  was,  of  course,  proper.  Will  you  turn  to  page  1 40  of  the  Journal,  and  you 
mil  see  there  an  entry  of  March  18,  1848  Portion  of  the  Southern  Estates  purchased 
Dy  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  £450. 

"December  19,  1850— Site  for  Tipperary  Union  Workhouse,  £4S  17s.  Id. 

“ June,  1851— Portion  of  the  Western  Estates  sold  to  Midland  Great  Western  Sailway 
Company,  £l,dl;7  13».  10 cl;  making,  m the  aggregate,  £1,811  1 la.  5<i”  It  appears,  from 
the  next  entry  m the  Journal,  that  this  £ 1,8 11  was  invested  in  stock,  on  March,  1848; 
December  19,  1850;  and  June  18,  1851;  and  also  that  the  dividends  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  upon  the  stock  so  purchased  to  the  extent  of  £195  7s.  8d.  In  whose  hand- 
writing are  those  entries  made?— I do  not  know.  I never  saw  this  book,  to  my  knowledge 
before.  I know  nothing  about  it.  J ° 
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Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  examined. 

24084.  Mr.  Stephens. — Who  keeps  that  journal? — I presume 

24085.  Look  to  the  book,  and  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting  the  entries  in  question  are 
made  ? — Either  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  handwriting,  the  accountant  employed  by  the  Governors 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners,  or  that  of  his  clerk.  It  came  from  his  house. 

24086.  As  you  keep  the  books,  can  you  tell  me  when  it  was  these  investments  first 
appeared  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors? — I do  not  admit  that  I keep  the  books. 

24087.  Who  is  it  that  keeps  the  books,  you  do  not,  Mr.  Fe  thirst  on  does  not,  and,  of 
course,  the  Governors  do  not.  Who  does  ? — If  you  ask  me  who  keeps  all  the  books,  or 
those  books  to  which  you  have  been  referring,  I do  not,  and  I never  undertook  to  keep 
them.  Any  entries  I have  made  were  purely  gratuitous ; made  at  my  leisure  time,  that  is, 
time  I could  spare  out  of  the  current  business  of  the  office.  But  if  you  asked  me  who 
made 

240S8.  Is  it  not  the  current  business  of  the  office  to  enter  a sum  of  £1,811  in  the 
ledger? — It  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

24089.  Is  it  entered  in  any  book  in  your  office? — It  was  not  entered  in  any  book 
except  the  Minute  Book,  down  to  the  time  at  which  you  examined  the  books  in  December 
last. 

24090.  On  being  asked,  by  Lord  Kildare,  when  you  were  examined  on  a former  occasion, 
when  enumerating  your  duties,  did  you  not  say  it  formed  part  of  those  duties  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  Board  ? — That  is  right ; but  there  is  a distinction  to  be  taken  there.  If 
you  ask  me  do  I keep  all  the  books,  ledger,  journal,  &c.,  I would  say  not;  but  if  you 
ask  me  for  whom  I keep  certain  books,  I would  say  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  responsible 
as  Registrar. 

24091.  Then  is  Mr.  Hamilton  solely  responsible? — I do  not  say  that. 

24092.  Are  you  responsible? — I am  not. 


Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

24093.  Mr.  Stephens. — Are  you  aware  whether  that  £1,811  is  treated  as  cash  at  the 
Governors’  disposal  for  liquidating  them  current  liabilities? — I am  not. 

24094.  Did  you  invest  this  stock  on  the  8th  March,  1855  ? — It  seems,  from  the  entry  in 
the  book,  that  I did ; but  I have  no  recollection  of  the  date. 

24095.  Is  there  any  other  book  which  can  give  me  further  information  on  the  subject? 
— I cannot  give  you  any  information. 

24096.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  book  which  will  tell  me  when  this  investment  first 
appeared  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors? — It  appears  that  the  £480  was  invested  March 
15,  1848;  and  the  £1,317  13s.  10 d.,  18th  June,  1851. 

24097.  I cannot  find  any  trace  of  these  investments  appearing  in  the  accounts  prior  to 
7th  March,  1855.  Can  the  officers  of  the  Board  who  are  present  tell  me  whether  I can  find  in 
any  book  an  entry  of  this  investment  prior  to  March  7,  1 855  ? — Perhaps  this  entry  would 
elucidate  the  matter — “ M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  Drs.  to  Government  stock.  For 
dividends  on  Government  stock  for  land  purchased  by  Railway  Companies,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
accumulated  previous  to  transfer  of  said  stock  to  the  Governors.”  Now,  that  stock  may  have 
been,  and  I would  almost  venture  to  say  was,  purchased,  and  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant-General  in  Chancery  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors,  and  was  applied  for  and 
got  out  on  the  7th  March,  1855,  or  thereabouts,  and  transferred  to  the  Governors,  together 
with  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  from  the  period  when  the  sums  were  respectively 
lodged.  That  is  my  inference,  and  I believe  it  to  be  a fact. 

24098.  Let  me  understand  the  facts.  This  £1,811  was  the  produce  of  certain  lands, 
which  were  taken  from  the  Governors  by  Railway  Companies,  under  special  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Then,  of  course,  the  money  got  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — That  is  the 
only  legal  way  a company  can  pay  it. 

24099.  It  appears  that  this  money,  which  has  been  paid  under  the  Land  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  for  land  belonging  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith,  got  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Turn  to  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  there 
provided,  that  “neither  the  Governors  nor  their  successors  shall  do,  or  suffer  to  be  done,  at 
any  time,  any  act  or  thing,  whereby  or  by  means  whereof  any  of  the  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,-  reversions,  annuities,  or  hereditaments  of  the  said  corporation,  or  any  estate, 
interest,  possession,  or  property,  of  or  in  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  conveyed,  vested, 
or  transferred,  in  or  to  any  other  use  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  hereof, 
other  than  by  such  leases  as  are  hereafter  mentioned,  and  that  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  not  otherwise.”  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Fetherston,  quite 
clear  that  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  under  the  clause  in  this  charter,  and 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  controlled  by  any  subsequent  Act  or  Charter,  had  no 
power  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  but  only  to  grant  leases? — I agree  with  you  in  that 
proposition. 

24100.  If  I understand  aright,  the  produce  of  the  lands  so  sold  to  the  Railway 
Companies,  amounted  to  about  £1,800,  and  that  money  was  paid  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Where  is  that  money  now  ? — It  was  transferred  to  the  Governors. 

24101.  Absolutely  as  cash? — As  stock. 

24102.  And  in  their  name? — It  stands  in  their  name. 

24103.  Have  they  control  over  it  ? — They  have. 

Yol.  II.  2 0 2 


Dublin. 

The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
Eustace  Thorp,  Esq. 


G.  Eetherston,  Esq. 
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Dcblih.  24104.  Cannot  the  Governors  meet  their  current  liabilities  with  it,  if  occasion  were  to 

The  Governors  of  the  ar*se  ? — * presume  they  could.  I see  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

Schools  founded  by  24105.  That  being  the  case,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read — bearing  in  mind  the  Charter 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  0f  Charles  II.,  to  which  I have  particularly  directed  your  attention — the  69th  section  of 
G.  Fetlierstou,  Esq.  8th  Vic.,  chap.  18,  and  tell  me  under  what  circumstances  the  Court  of  Chancery  allowed 
you  to  gee  that  money  out  of  Court  ? — I do  not  think  you  will  expect  me  to  tell  you  about 
the  Court  of  Chancery ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  give  the  money. 

24106.  Then,  if  they  did,  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  because 
you  could  only  get  that  money  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  second  contingency 
mentioned,  in  the  “ purchase  of  other  lands,  to  be  conveyed,  limited,  and  settled  upon  like 
uses,  trusts,  and  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  such 
money  shall  have  been  paid  and  settled.”  It  does  appear  to  me,  looking  at  the  Charter 
of  Charles  II.,  and  at  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  money  has  been  got 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  an  illegal  manner.  You  could  only  take  out  that  money, 
in  a legal  manner,  to  invest  it  in  lands ; and  you  had  no  right  whatever  to  take  that  money 
out  for  the  Governors  to  deal  with  it  as  cash  to  meet  their  current  liabilities? — All  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave  that  money,  and  the  stock  was  transferred 
to  the  Governors. 

24107.  Upon  whose  application  was  the  stock  so  transferred? — The  application  was 
made  by  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors. 

24108.  Did  you  point  out,  when  making  that  application,  the  provision  of  the  Charter 
of  Charles  II.? — I will  show  you,  if  you  wish,  the  brief  on  which  counsel  moved. 

24109.  You  are  the  person  to  whom  the  Governors  left  the  transaction  of  this  business, 
and  I want  to  know  what  case  you  made  out,  in  order  to  induce  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  give 
out  that  money,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  I have  directed  your  attention  ? — One  of  the  grounds 
of  the  application  was,  that  the  money  was  in  court. 

24110.  You  had  no  right  to  get  this  money;  it  could  only  have  been  paid  out,  according 
to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  other  lands.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  is  a technical  word,  applicable  to  this  money,  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  viz., 
“ money  land.”  What  have  you  done  with  it ; has  it  been  paid  out  as  cash? — It  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Governors. 

24111.  As  cash  ? — Yes. 

24112.  The  Governors  had  no  right  to  that  money,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
it  has  been  illegally  got  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  they  could  only  have  got  it 
out  for  the  purchase  of  other  lands ; and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  subject  to  the  same  trusts, 
and  as  inalienable  as  the  estates  of  the  Governors,  under  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.? — I 
think  it  is ; and  I think  they  ought  not  to  part  with  that  stock,  but  ought  to  consider 
it  as  land. 

24113.  The  Court  of  Chancery  had  no  right  to  give  it  out? — I cannot  answer  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

24114.  But  you,  being  a very  eminent  practitioner,  as  I am  informed,  must  have  known 
that  such  was  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ; but  as  to  my  eminence 
you  may  have  been  misinformed. 

241 15.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  local  Act,  or  general  statute,  qualifying  or 
altering  the  provisions  of  8th  Vic.,  cap.  18,  sec.  69? — I am  not. 

24 1 1 6.  After  Mr.  F etherston's  examination  has  concluded,  the  Commissioners  will  expect 
some  information  from  the  officers  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  time  when  this  investment 
of  £1,811  first  appeared  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors.  Mr.  Fetherston  says,  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  accounts ; that  it  was  not  his  business ; and  if  there  be  any  books 
which  can  afford  information,  they  must  be  here,  or  in  the  office  of  the  Governors : and 
therefore,  while  I am  continuing  Mr.  Fetherston’s  examination,  Mr.  Thorp  or  Mr.  Hamilton 
can  refer  to  those  books. 

24117.  Is  the  stock  that  was  purchased  with  the  £1,811  ear-marked? — In  this  legcr 
which  is  before  me,  and  which  1 have  seen  for  the  first  time  to-day.  it  is  not  ear- 
marked as  stock,  but  it  is  ear-marked  to  the  extent  of  its  price  at  the  other  side.  The 
stock  appearing  in  this  book  includes,  as  I believe,  the  stock  purchased  with  the  Railway 
money,  and,  as  such,  is  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Governors  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

24118.  Could  not  the  Government  stock  so  purchased  be  distinguished  from  stock  over 
which  the  Governors  had  absolute  power  of  disposal  ? — I think  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  it  had  been  so  kept. 

24119-  Your  answer,  Mr.  Fetherston,  is  in  accordance  with  the  entries  in  that  book, 
namely,  that  this  stock  may  be  made  available  to  meet  the  current  liabilities  of  the  Gover- 
nors ? — Certainly. 

24120.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Thorp  may  have  some  other  books 
to  explain  it  away  ; but,  so  far  as  regards  the  leger,  that  is  the  only  inference  which  can 
be  deduced  from  the  entries  appearing  in  it. 

24121.  I will  now  proceed  to  the  Catechism  leases,  as  Mr.  Barlow  says  the  Commis- 
sioners will  derive  every  information  from  you.  What  does  that  document,  Dr.  Hancock, 
which  you  now  hand  to  Mr.  Fetherston,  profess  to  be  ? 

24122.  [ Secretary . — It  is,  “Return  from  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  of  all  the  schools  for  which  a grant  for  building  was  made  by  the 
Governors,  since  1800,  stating,  with  regard  to  each  school,  the  amount  of  the  grant,  the 
quantity  of  land  conveyed,  the  amount  of  private,  and  other  subscriptions’,  towards  build- 
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ing,  in  addition  to  the  grant  from  the  Governors,  and  the  dates  of  the  deeds  of  conveyance, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose  custody  they  now  are.5’] 

24123-  Will  you  be  so  kind,  Mr.  Fetherston,  as  to  turn  to  the  Coombe  School? — I 
know  nothing  of  this  document ; but  I see  that  school  written  here. 

24124.  When  was  it  founded? — It  does  not  appear  from  this  document. 

24125.  What  was  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  that  school  to  the  Governors  ? — I have 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

24126.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  from  the  paper  before  you? — I see  here  the  amount 
of  the  grant  was  £ 1,4 11  2s.  2d. 

24127.  Was  that  school  discontinued  in  1847  ? — This  document  says  it  was  discontinued 
in  1847. 

24128.  For  what  cause? — In  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers. 

24129.  Does  it  appear  what  was  the  extent  of  land  upon  which  the  school  was  built  ? — 
It  does  not. 

24130.  Does  it  appear  from  that  document  whether  the  lease  was  surrendered  to  the  Earl 
of  Meath  ? — It  does. 

24131.  Was  there  a loss  to  the  Governors  of  £1,411  ? — Speaking  from  this  paper,  it 
was  a loss  of  £1,41 1 to  the  Governors. 

24 1 32.  Do  you  see  in  that  document  an  entry,  “ Castlerea,  Roscommon,  founded  in 
1811”? — From  this  paper,  there  appears  to  be  Castlerea,  Roscommon;  the  schoolhouse 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Governors,  and  also  from  private  donations. 

24133.  What  sum  of  money  did  the  Governors  expend,  as  appears  from  that  document 
before  you  ? — £600- 

24134.  And  how  much  money  was  derived  from  private  donations? — £200. 

24135.  How  much  land  was  attached  to  the  school  ? — One  acre. 

24136.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1S40. 

24137-  From  what  cause? — The  falling  off  in  the  attendance. 

24138.  I believe  that  there  is  nothing  stated  as  to  the  re-conveyance  of  the  site? — 
Speaking  entirely  from  this  document  nothing  appears  on  that  point. 

24139.  Kilskier  School,  county  Meath,  was,  I believe,  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Governors  ?— It  appears  that  £300  was  granted  by  the  Governors,  and  in  the  column  for 
private  subscriptions,  are  the  words,  “ not  known.” 

24140.  How  many  acres  of  land  were  attached? — Two  acres. 

24141.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1849. 

24142.  Docs  it  appear  what  became  of  the  premises? — Yes;  they  were  surrendered  to 
the  grantor. 

24143.  Is  the  cause  of  surrender  stated? — No. 

24144.  Will  you  turn  to  the  entry  of  Blenncrville  School,  Kerry,  founded  1S12.  How 
much  did  the  Governors  expend  on  the  building? — £300. 

24145.  What  was  the  amount  of  private  donations? — Not  known. 

24146.  Ilow  much  land  was  attached  ? — One  acre. 

24147.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1839. 

24148.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance? — Situation  unfavourable. 

24149.  What  became  of  the  premises? — This  document  says,  “ surrendered  to  grantor, 
and  salary  transferred  to  new  school.” 

24150.  Now  go  to  “ Sturgan,  Armagh.”  Was  it  founded  in  1812  ? — Yes. 

24151.  At  what  cost  was  it  built? — It  appears  that  the  grant  was  £300  from  the 
Governors,  and  under  the  head  private  subscriptions,  the  words,  “not  known.” 

24152.  How  many  acres  of  land  were  attached? — Two  acres. 

24153.  When  was  it  discontinued  ? — In  1850. 

24154.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance? — School  having  dwindled  into  an 
infant  school. 

24155.  Is  there  any  information  contained  in  the  document  before  you,  as  to  the  re-con- 
veyance of  the  site? — No. 

24156.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  “ Dysert,  Kilkenny.”  Was  that  school  founded 
in  1812? — It  appears  so  ; £300  was  granted  by  the  Governors;  the  amount  of  private 
subscriptions  not  known.  Two  acres  of  land.,  and  discontinued  in  1842,  in  consequence  of 
falling  off  in  the  attendance. 

24157.  Is  there  anything  stated  as  to  the  re-conveyance  of  the  site? — No. 

24158.  “ llosdroit,  county  Wexford,”  when  does  it  appear  to  have  been  founded? — 
In  1812.  It  was  built  at  a cost  to  the  Governors  of  £300  ; private  subscriptions 
not  known. 

24159.  How  many  acres  of  ground  were  attached? — Two  acres. 

24160.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1850,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendance. 

24161.  Is  there  anything  stated  as  to  the  re-conveyance  of  the  site? — No. 

24162.  “Irvinestown,  Fermanagh;  foundedin  1812.”  At  what  cost  was  it  built  ? — £300. 

24163.  What  was  the  amount  of  private  donations? — Not  known. 

24164.  How  many  acres  of  ground  were  attached? — Two  acres. 

24165.  When  was  it  discontinued  ? — In  1841,  and  salary  transferred  to  Castlearchdall 
School,  in  same  parish. 

24166.  Is  there  any  thing  stated  as  to  the  reconveyance  of  the  site? — No. 

24167.  Are  the  sites  in  possession  of  the  Governors  ? — I do  not  know  ; the  fact  is 

24168.  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  visited  this  place,  states, 
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that  as  to  Rosdroit  School,  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord  ? — I would  say 
so,  without  any  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject,  from  the  clause  of  redemption  in  the 
lease,  when  the' school  has  been  discontinued  for  a length  of  time. 

24169.  Was  “ Kilrea,  county  Derry,”  founded  in  1812  ? — It  appears  so. 

24170.  At  what  cost  was  it  built  to  the  Governors? — £650. 

24171.  "What  was  the  amount  of  private  donations? — £216  13s.  Ad. 

24172.  How  many  acres  of  land  were  attached? — Two. 

24173.  When  was  it  discontinued  ? — In  1848. 

24174.  Is  there  any  cause  stated? — No. 

24175.  To  whom  were  the  premises  re-conveyed? — They  appear  to  have  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Mercers’  Company,  the  grantors. 

24176.  Gortin,  Tyrone.”  When  was  it  founded? — In  1813. 

24177.  What  did  it  cost  the  Governors? — £300.  Private  donations  not  known. 

24178.  How  much  land  was  attached  ? — Two  aci'es  and  four  perches. 

24179.  When  was  it  discontinued  ? — In  1848;  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendance. 

24180.  To  whom  were  the  premises  surrendered? — This  document  says  grantor; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton  says  it  has  not  been  surrendered,  and  is  one  of  the  best  schools  under 
the  Board. 

24181.  [Arthur  S.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. — It  is  still  in  operation’ 
two  miles  from  Gortin. 

24182.  Rev.  H.  Hamilton. — The  school  of  Gortin  is  the  best  country  school  in  Ireland.] 

24183.  When  was  “ Portglenone,  Antrim,”  founded? — It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  May,  1813. 

24184.  How  much  did  it  cost  the  Governors? — £450;  and  private  subscriptions,  £150. 

24185.  What  was  the  quantity  of  ground  attached? — One  acre. 

24186.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1848;  inconsequence  of  falling  off  in  attendance. 

24187.  To  whom  were  the  premises  surrendered  ? — To  grantor. 

24188.  When  was  “ Clonaslie”  founded? — In  1813. 

24189.  How  much  did  it  cost  the  Governors? — £300 ; private  donations  not  known. 

24190.  How  many  acres  of  ground  were  attached  ?— Two  acres. 

24191.  When  was  it  discontinued  ? — In  1839. 

24192.  For  what  cause? — The  falling  off  in  attendance. 

24193.  To  whom  were  the  premises  surrendered? — The  grantor. 

24194.  When  was  “ Drumachose”  founded? — In  181,4. 

24195.  How  much  did  it  cost  the  Governors? — £300  ; private  donations,  not  known; 
an  acre  of  land. 

24196.  When  was  it  discontinued? — In  1836  ; and  premises  surrendered  to  grantor. 

24197.  When  was  “ Rathmore  ” founded  ? — In  1814  ; cost  £300  ; two  acres  of  land  ; and 
discontinued  in  1851  ; and  premises  re-conveyed  to  Nicholas  Evans,  Esq.,  representative 
of  grantor. 

24198.  A summary  of  the  evidence  you  have  given  from  that  document  may  be 
given.  Six  schools  have  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendance ; five  schools,  for  causes  not  stated ; one  school,  in  consequence  of  the  situa- 
tion being  unfavourable  ; and  another  school,  because  it  became  an  infant  school.  There 
was  expended  on  these  schools,  by  the  Governors,  £5,807,  and  there  were  twenty  acres  of 
land  attached  to  them,  all  of  which  have  reverted  to  the  original  grantors ; the  private  dona- 
tions amounted  to  £677,  making  an  aggregate  of  £6,484 ; and  if  we  estimate  the  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  £33  an  acre,  they  will  produce  £660,  making  a grand  total  of  £7,144. 
The  loss  of  this  sum  of  money  to  the  Governors  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  leases 
had  been  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

24199.  I will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  Scripture  leases:  Linenhall-street,  Dublin, 
was  founded,  1 believe  in  1837,  and  discontinued  in  1845.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
discontinuance  ? — The  cause  stated  in  the  document  before  me  is  in  consequence  of  its 
unsatisfactory  state. 

24200.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  occurred  in  Dublin  ? — I 
cannot. 

24201.  Who  can  give  me  that  information  ? — I presume  it  can  be  given  to  you  from  the 
minutes,  entered  on  the  Board  books  by  the  Registrar,  or  Mr.  Thorp. 

24202.  “ C-arrickfergus,  Antrim” — it  was  founded,  I believe,  in  1841  ? — Yes. 

24203.  I believe  the  cost  to  the  Governors  was  £200? — Yes,  and  the  private  donations 
£200. 

24204.  How  much  ground  was  granted? — A lot  of  waste  ground. 

24205.  What  became  of  the  premises? — It  is  stated  they  were  made  over  to  Wilson’s 
trustees. 

24206.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  respecting  it? — Not  the  slightest. 

24207.  This  school  was  founded  in  1841,  and  you  were  then  law  agent? — I was. 

2420S.  Who  can  give  me  the  information  ? — I presume,  the  minute  books.  I have  not 
the  remotest  recollection  about  it,  or  I would  give  you  the  information  at  once. 

24209.  I want  to  know  from  whom  I can  get  the  information? — I should  think  that  the 
minute  books  of  that  date  will  give  you  the  information,  or  the  registrar. 

242 1 0.  When  was  “ Collon,  Armagh,”  founded  ? — In  1842;  built  at  a cost  of  £ 1 04  2s.  4 d. 
to  the  Governors;  private  donations,  £52  Is.  Id.  There  is  no  quantity  of  land  stated, 
but  the  word  “ site”  is  written. 
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TO«*to  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance ?— The  cause  assigned  here  is  this:—  B»... 
VSi  o TU  nr  bal™s  bee”  the  Premises  were  re-conveyed  to  the  grantor:”  „ „ — , , 

24212  lhe  Governors  expended  £304  2s.  id.  on  these  schools,  which  has  been  lost,  SaUTSet i 
and  which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  there  had  been  inserted  that  clause  in  the  i™ S; %. 
lease,  to  which  I have  directed  your  attention-if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  provisions  of  10th  0.  Merita,,,  ®S,i 
George  I.  had  been  strictly  carried  out  ?-Yes ; if  the  Governors  had  not  surrendered  the 
premises,  they  would  have  them  still. 

24213.  Will  you  now  turn  to  the  Miscellaneous  Costs  Book,  No.  4.  The  costs  from 
February,  1841,  to  18o4,  amount  to  £935  1 Is.  Id, ; and  I may  as  well  tell  you  at  the 
outset,  that  my  objection  to  these  bills  of  costs  is,  that  £208  out  of  this  £935  11s  Id 
appear  to  have  been  charged  for  work  which  properly  belonged  either  to  the  secretaries  of 
Idono‘.bIa”;e you  for  doing  this  work;  hutif  the  secretaries 
and  agents  had  performed  their  respective  duties,  this  £208  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
242yi4  £ tIW  Tr  e‘rJi  D/'  illustrations  of  what  I mean 

M,  SfiTlhl,-  !>ook-?0,In  1S1,ch  1 "»A  * the  Miscellaneous  Cost  Book  of 

Smith  G “ T 80  of  tbe  flo'-ernors  of  the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.  It  runs  from  1841  to  18o2.  I will  now  read  a few  entries,  of  the  descrintion 
Mr.  Stepnens  has  alluded  to.  Under  the  date  of  February,  1 842,  is  the  following  entry 
“Attending  registrar,  on  his  handing  us  order,  referring  the  agent's  accounts  °and  rental 
of  the  southern  estates  to  us  for  investigation ; and  also  to  see  that  the  accounts  as 

thereon,  6?  2d  eS“*‘e'  mad<>  °U‘  °n  a l™Per  b““3'  “d  “herring 

“ To  our  time  and  attendance  in  collecting  the  accounts,  with  the  several  leases  minute 
books,  and  other  documents  of  the  Governors,  when  found  the  accounts  very  inaccurate 
and  noting  various  discrepancies  therein:  making  observations  on  the  accounts  and  re  S 
and  correcting  same  fully  for  the  guidance  of  the  agent  in  his  future  accoums  which 
occupied  three  days,  at  two  guineas  per,  £6  6s.;  taxed  off  to  £3  10s  6 d ' 01 

“ 0m'  ™Sti*atiM'  0f  «*•  £1  4 s.  ft£ 

i,‘2Intmg,  *he,  ag!?‘  ’ accounts  and  rental ; enclosing  our  observations 

theieon,  and  instructing  him  to  have  same  and  his  future  accounts  corrected  accordingly, 

t0  601Mi  tIlCrewith'  I6s-  making  the  total  costs,  as  charged, 

24215.  AH  that  business  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Fetherston,  to  be  secretary's  work  It  is 

Siadw  Z &S:het  tte  — »f  ‘be  G™'  -a  0 ne\it 

24216.  Will  you  read,  Dr.  Hancock,  some  more  entries. 

24217.  [Secretary.— Under  date  October  24,  1846,  is— “Writing  Mr.  Bradshaw  that 
had  ^,mhad  d?c0?tm"ed  “ fho  Governors'  agent ; inquiring  to  what  period  his  rent 
had  been  paid  ; and  when  the  last  payment  was  made,  to  enable  us  to  settle  Mr  Poe’s 
account,  3s  Id.  Like  letter  to  Mr.  Hewston,  2s. ; and  like  letters  to  a number  of  other 
“p„’ aU  ‘weuty-nve  m number,  at  a charge  of  2s.  each  letter,  postage  paid. 

Pei  using  letter  from  Mr.  Kearney,  m reply  to  our  letter,  stating  the  sums  naid  bv 
limfidn''CiT,b  fY™*'-  tbe  i’™'?,  “P  t0  which  same  made,  the  time  of  last  payment7 
iff  2a  6k  ™1]  f °W  ” ™lIar  entn*’  for  perusing  answers  to  letters,  at  a cos! 

24218.  There  is  nothing  that  requires  an  eminent  solicitor  to  write  letters,  to  ascertain 
vAat  payments  were  made  by  twenty-five  tenants.  That  ought  to  have  been  doim  bv 
be  dram  ’ * °®ee  °f  asent  bemg  Taca,,t'  the  “oretary  ?-No  doubt  but  it  could 

24219.  [Secretary.— There  are  entries,  under  date  November  2,  1846  •—“Attending  a 
gentleman,  who  called  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  names  of  the  Governors  ; the Tecmft? 
le»UA+id' md  annUt?l  rmltal;  when  we  gave  him  the  information  sought  Os  2 d ' 

■ Attending  another  gentleman,  who  requested  to  know  the  district  in  which  the  nro 
peity  was  situate ; the  annual  value,  amount  of  security  required,  class  of  tenantry  &c  • 
and  giving  the  necessary  information,  6s.  2 d.  tenantiy,  &c. , 

. D?der  date,  November  4 Attending  a gentleman,  who  called  this  day  makinv 
inquiries  m respect  to  the  agency,  and  giving  the  necessary  information  6s  2 / 8 

? i ‘'4‘t0"dms  a gentleman,  who  called  this  date  in  reference  to  the  ao-enev 

fen^WanSn,^  ^ **“*  Sb°Bld  r“ide  °”  *he  ,a"ds-  a"d1‘4 

agm“  if“wh  “gVomT1  *****  * ^ h3d  — d 

“ Letter  in  reply,  postage  paid,  3s.  2d.”] 

24220.  Could  not  that  information  have  been  given  by  the  registrar,  viz.,  that  the  office 
SbfSSW-  the,srv°!  m0,1?y  that  was Wed  as  security/  the  fees  that  we?e 
partLlo  applV  tfusm  ^ ^ WaS  wanted?- The  Governors  desired  the 

' Yr  were  very  right  in  charging  for' the  information,  but  the  reference  ought 
S;S"r°  7°“-  “ W“  ”*  S“  ;t  was  a da*  which  belonged 
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24222.  [Secretary.— In  page  132,  under  date  November  16,  1846,  are  these  entries: — 

“ Received  letter  from  Mr.  Hunt,  requesting  particular  advice  in  reference  to  the  leases 
of  the  respective  tenants  on  this  estate,  with  short  abstract  of  denominations  of  land 
directed  on  each  lease,  2s.  6 d. 

“ Perusing  same,  2s.  6 d. 

“Perusing  the  several  leases  for  this  purpose,  eighty-five  in  number,  at  Is.  (id.,  £6  7s.  6d. 
“Draft  abstract  and  returns  to  the  queries,  seven  pages,  £l  Is.  Id. 

“Fair  copy,  14s. 

“ Like  for  Mr.  Hunt,  14s. 

“ Copy  rental,  as  made  out  in  1837,  showing  rents  then  payable  by  tenants,  eleven  pages 
book-wise,  £l  2s. 

“Writing  Mr.  Hunt  therewith,  and  paid,  3s.  6d.” 

Making  a total  of  £10  5s.  Id.  for  that  business,  and  only  2s.  6d.  taxed  off.] 

24223.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  the  class  of  business  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  been  done  by  the  registrar,  or  agent  of  the  Board ; and  I think  it  right  to  state 
that  the  Commissioners  are  unanimous  in  that  opinion.  There  are  six  bills  of  costs  before 
me,  from  January,  1S35,  to  February,  1S56,  and  the  aggregate  amount  is  £3,412.  You 
have  before  you  a bill  of  costs,  from  January,  1835,  to  May,  1841  ; who  attended  the 
taxation  of  that  bill  of  costs? — I do  not  believe  there  was  any  attendance  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors. 

24224.  Turn  to  your  bill  of  costs,  from  March,  1837,  to  August,  1841,  and  tell  me  who 
attended  the  taxation  of  that  bill,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors? — There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  attendance  ; but  I should  state,  it  was  not  the  practice,  when  a bill  of 
costs  was  taxed  between  solicitor  and  client,  to  require  any  attendance.  There  has  been 
a change,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  law  costs. 

24225.  May  I take  this  as  a fact,  that  with  respect  to  your  bills  of  costs  extending  from 
January,  1835,  to  March,  1856,  no  person  attended  their  taxation  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors? — Except  myself.  I attended,  and  produced'to  the  Master  documents,  showing 
the  amount  of  business  done. 

24226.  That  may  be  the  practice  in  Ireland,  but  a different  practice  prevails  inEngland. — 
And  to  this  day  the  same  practice  continues  in  all,  except  the  common  law  courts,  which 
require  an  attendance  to  be  stated  in  the  requisition  for  taxation. 

24227.  I see  there  is  a difference  with  respect  to  your  bills  of  costs,  which  extend  from 
January,  1853,  to  February,  1856.  The  gentleman  named  to  attend  the  taxation  of  these 
bills,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors,  is  Stephen  11.  Fetherston? — He  is  my  son,  but  his 
attendance  was  only  nominal. 

24228.  Was  it  not  a personal  attendance  ? — A nominal  attendance. 

24229-  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  no  further  questions  to  put  to  you,  Mr. 
Fetherston  ; but  if  you  have  any  statement  to  make,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  you 
have  given  to-day,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it? — 1 have  no  statement  to  make. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  sworn  and  examined. 

24230.  Rev.  Dr.  Graves. — Are  you  aware  under  what  circumstances  the  Linenhall-street 
school  was  discontinued  in  1845? — I find  it  stated,  in  the  list  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  it  was  discontinued  in  1845.  In  the  Registry-book,  of  that  date,  1 find  that 
the  following  order  was  made  : — “ That  the  male  and  female  schools  at  Linenhall-street 
be  discontinued  at  Christmas  next ; and  that  power  is  hereby  given  to  the  Committee  to 
dispose  of  the  house/’  Then  in  July.  1845,  I find  this  minute: — "The  report  of  Williams 
and  Son  upon  Linenhall-street  house  was  read ; and  it  appearing  therefrom  that  it  is 
in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and  that  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  substantial  repair 
would  be  considerable — Ordered — That  Mr.  Fetherston  be  requested  to  surrender  the 
premises.”  Long  before  that,  the  Governors  had  evidently  determined  to  surrender  them; 
but  I cannot  give  the  particulars,  without  having  the  reports  before  me. 

24231.  Is  there  any  statement  in  the  Registry-book  as  to  the  cause  of  its  being  discon- 
tinued?— It  is  very  probable  it  was  discontinued  on  the  Inspector’s  Report. 

24232.  Perhaps  you  would  find  the  cause  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee?— I find  the  resolution  of  the  General  Board  to  discontinue  the  school,  but  where 
the  recommendation  came  from,  upon  which  that  resolution  was  grounded,  I cannot  find.  I 
cannot  find  that  it  came  from  the  Standing  Committee,  and  therefore  it  must  have  come 
from  the  Sub-Committee,  who  had  the  Inspector's  Report  before  them.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee, who  read  the  report,  made  a resolution  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  school,  upon 
which  the  General  Board  acted ; but  I will  find  the  particulars,  if  it  be  desirable,  in  the 
office  when  I go  home. 

24233.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  a statement  of  the 
particular  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Linenhall-street  School. 
In  the  list  of  schools  which  were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners 
to-day,  occurs  the  name  of  Sturgan  School  at  Armagh,  which  was  discontinued  in  1850,  in 
consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  its  having  dwindled  into  an  infant  school. — One  of  the  rules 
is,  that  children  under  six  are  not  to  be  admitted. 

24234.  That  I know  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  English  schools;  but  how  do  you 
determine  that  a school  has  become  to  such  an  extent  an  infant  school,  as  no  longer 
to  deserve  the  support  of  the  Governors? — It  is  the  practice  to  discontinue  schools 
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which,  become  infant  schools,  and  that  fact  is  ascertained  from  the  Inspector’s  Report.  I Dublin. 
was  not  appointed  when  the  Sturgan  School  was  discontinued.  _ • Thc  Goi~„  0fthc 

24235.  Then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Inspector  in  this  case  reported  that  a very  consid-  Schools  founded  by 
erable  number  of  the  children  attending  were  below  six  years  of  age  ? — I would  suppose  so.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

24236.  The  Governors  do  not  think  it  expedient,  as  appears  from  this  rule,  to  maintain  Rev.  H.  Hamilton, 
infant  schools  at  all? — They  have  never  done  so. 

24237.  Have  any  schools  been  discontinued  since  you  were  appointed  Inspector? — 

Rathmore. 

24238.  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  discontinued  ? — I inspected  it  twice,  and  I toldSir 
.Tames  Kino-  it  would  be  better  for  him  have  an  infant  schoolmistress  appointed  at  £20  a-year, 
than  a schoolmaster  at  £30.  I then  m ide  my  report,  upon  which  it  was  discontinued. 

24239.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  schoolhouses  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Governors 
had  contributed  ? — It  was  one  of  their  oldest  schools. 

24240.  In  that  case,  did  they  alienate  the  house?— They  re-assigned  it  to  the  grantor 
under  their  agreement. 

24241.  This,  then,  was  the  case  of  a school  being  discontinued  in  consequence  of  having 
become  an  infant  school  ? — And  because  the  attendance  had  fallen  off. 

24242.  Most  of  the  schools  have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  ?— This  list  in  my  hand  shows  that.  You  will  recollect  that  the  Donadea 
School,  about  which  I was  examined  on  a former  occasion,  was  never  built  by  the  Governors. 

24243.  That  is  the  school  of  which  a man  named  Legatt  was  master? — Yes;  and  it  was 
discontinued  in  my  time. 

24244.  Are  you  prepared  to  state,  as  Inspector  of  the  Schools  under  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  falling  off  in  attendance  is  an  indication  of 
bad  management  of  the  school  ? — Sometimes  it  is,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  Sometimes  I 
have  made  such  a report ; but  in  a number  of  cases  it  is  attributable  to  causes  over  which 
the  master  has  no  control. 

24245.  But,  on  the  whole,  would  you  not  take  it  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  bad  manage- 
ment ? T think  not,  because  I have  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  attendance  is  from  other 

causes ; and  unless  I could  directly  charge  the  master  with  mismanagement,  I should  be 
sorry  to  make  such  a report. 

24246.  Supposing  the  Inspector  were  to  report  unfavourably  as  to  the  management  of  a 
school,  stating  that  the  attendance  had  fallen  off  very  much;  and  supposing  that  it 
appeared,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  a question  whether  the  school  ought  not  to  be 
discontinued,  what  time  will  the  Governors  take  to  decide  that  question ; it  might  appear, 
that  owing  to  temporary  causes  the  school  declined,  but  that  if  a little  time  were  allowed 
these  causes  might  pass  away,  and  the  school  recover? — The  case  has  happened  several 
times,  and  the  order  has  generally  been  to  write  to  the  clergyman  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  the  school  going  on,  and  the  answer  usually  received  was,  wait  a little 
while  : upon  which  suggestion  the  Governors  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  acted. 

24247.  Have  you  had  cases  before  you,  where,  after  unfavourable  reports  had  been 
made,  and  attention  called  to  the  school,  in  the  way  you  have  stated,  it  has  revived?— 

Yes ; at  least  we  hope  it  will.  ’ 

24248.  Mr.  Stephens Are  you  sole  Inspector  of  the  schools? — Yes. 

24249.  You  were  present  at  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  and  heard  it  stated  that 
£l,Sl  1 was  received  on  behalf  of  certain  lands  which  were. sold  to  the  Railway  Company. 

Will  you  now  turn  to  your  books,  and  show  me  when  the  investment  .of  that  money  first 
appeared  in  your  accounts? — I never  had  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  accounts. 

24250.  Are  you  not  rcsponsiblefor  the  accounts? — I am  responsible  for  any  money  that  is  put 
into  my  hands';  but  I am  not  responsible  to  the  Governors  where  money  does  not  come  into 
my  hands. 

24251.  Who  keeps  the  accounts  ? — Mr.  Thorp. 

24252.  Then  is  Mr.  Thorp  the  person  from  whom  the  Commissioners  are  to  ascertain 
when  the  investment  of  £1,81 1 first  appeared  in  the  books  ? — I think  he  has  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  handwriting  this  moment. 

24253.  Then  will  he  give  full  information  about  this  money  ? — He  may,  but  I know 
nothin »•  about  it.  Probably  the  case  was  this : that  the  stock  was  bought ; I had  the  docket 
produced  to  the  Board,  handed  it  to  the  Chairman,  and  then  entered  it  on  the  minute 
book ; hut  further  than  that,  I have  nothing  to  say  to  the  stock  account. 

24254.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Governors,  that  is  a fact  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain?— I tell  you  the  practice,  and  you  can  judge  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong.  I make  the  payments,  Mr.  Thorp  makes  the  entries,  and  keeps  the 
books  as  between  mo  and  the  Treasurer.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  compare  the  accounts, 
and  present  them  to  Mr.  Barlow,  who  audits  and  signs  them.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  to 
the  accounts ; but  I account  for  all  the  money  which  is  intrusted  to  me. 

John  Barloiv,  Esq.,  examined.  Joim  Es<1- 

24255.  I cannot  allow  the  Registrar  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  Governors 
for  our  accounts.  I hold  him  responsible ; and  he  has  given  security  to  us,  which  shows 
he  is  responsible.  I am  aware  that  what  Mr.  Hamilton  says  is  true— that  strictly  speaking, 
he  docs  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  accounts;  but  I must  state  before  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  Governors  from  responsibility  in  the  matter,  that  it  any  loss 
takes  place  in  our  accounts,  because  he  has  placed  them  under  the  management  ot  Mr. 

Thorp,  I,  on  thc  part  of  the  Board,  hold  Mr.  Hamilton  accountable.  I could  not  leave  the 
room  after  I heard  what  Mr.  Hamilton  lias  said,  without  putting  the  Commissioners  m 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  setting  Mr.  Hamilton  right  as  to  his  responsibility . 

Vol.  II.  2 1 
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Dublin.  24256.  Mr.  Stephens.— Who  keeps  the  stock  account,  Mr.  Barlow  ?— Mr.  Hamilton  is 

The  Governors  of  the  ^®sp°nsible  for  all  our  accounts,  but  I am  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Thorp  keeps  them;  and  I 
Schools  founded  by  c'1(^  exactly  understand  Mr.  Thorp  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  do  so,  because  I was 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  under  the  conviction,  since  I became  chairman  of  the  Board,  that  Mr.  Thorp  did  beep  the 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  accounts.  Whether  this  forms  part  of  his  duty  or  not  1 do  not  say,  but  he  virtually  does 
keep  our  accounts.  As  to  the  stock,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  there  is  an  exact 
account^ of  the  money  in  our  books  turned  into  stock,  and  brought  forward  in  our  books. 

2425T.  Mr.  Barlow,  you  misunderstand  me.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is  this,  at  what 
time  does  it  appear  from  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  that  this  £l  ,8 1 1 was  first  invested  ?— 
The  document  which  I now  hand  to  the  Secretary  will  show  you  that,  and  although  the 
money  may  have,  for  what  I know,  illegally  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Governors,  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  they  will,  I am  sure,  make  no  further  use  of  it  than  what  is  produced 
by  its  investment  in  the  funds. 

24258.  Nothing  which  has  taken  place  before  the  Commissioners  to-day  tends,  in  any 
respect,  to  impeach  the  honour  or  integrity  of  the  Governors,  or  of  the  officers  belonging 
to  them  ? — I did  not  understand  the  Commissioners  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  any  one, 
but  I am  anxious  to  show  where  the  money  is. 

24259.  No  one  doubts  where  the  money  is;  but  what  the  Commissioners  want  to  know 
is,  whether  that  money  is  treated  as  cash  ? — I would  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Governors 
that  they  never  treated  it  as  cash. 

24260.  But  how  did  you  get  it  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?— Mr.  Fetlierston  got  it. 

24261.  I-Ie  could  only  have  taken  it  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  deal  with  it  as  cash  ? 
— Perhaps  that  is  so. 

24262.  Is  it  entered  as  cash? — It  is  entered  in  the  first  column  as  cash,  and  in  the 
second  turned  into  stock. 

24263.  But  it  is  not  distinguished,  or  ear  marked  ? — It  is  in  the  document  1 have  handed 
to  the  Secretary. 

24264.  {Secretary. — I will  read  from  the  letter-book,  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
following  letter,  from  Eustace  Thorp  to  Godfrey  Fetlierston,  dated  6th  November,  1854:— 


“ Re  Stock  Railway  Money. 

/ Duar  Sir,— Having  reported  to  the  last  meeting  that  the  dividends  on  stock  purchased 
with  railway  and  other  moneys  are  not  regularly  drawn  and  credited  to  the  Governors, 
they  directed  the  particulars  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  you,  with  a request  that 
you  will  ascertain  whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  holds  a general  Power 
of  Attorney  from  the  Governors — that  you  will  have  the  dividends  which  have  accrued 
now  drawn  and  lodged — and  that  you  will  so  arrange  that  these  dividends  shall  in  future  be 
received  at  the  proper  times. 

“ 1 enclose  a schedule  of  the  particulars  of  the  moneys  referred  to,  having  had  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Governors  did  not  receive  their  compensation  from  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company,  for  portions  of  Mr.  Sadleir’s  and  Captain  Bradshaw’s  holdings. 
I have  been  making  inquiries  upon  the  subject  for  some  time,  and  I enclose  letters  from  the 
secretary’s  office,  dated  21st  March,  1852  (to  Mr.  Kearney),  stating  that  £261  had  been 
paid  through  Mr.  O’Farrell;  and  another,  dated  1st  March,  1854  (to  myself),  stating  that 
£261  was  incorrect;  but  that  £l 6 1 6s.  3d.  was  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  promising  to 
have  the  matter  inquired  into.  ° 

£‘I  have  since  written  frequently  to  the  secretary,  reminding  him  of  this  promise  but 
without  any  satisfactory  result. 

“The  Governors,  therefore,  request  that  you  will  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

“ I remain,  faithfully,  &c.,  &c.” 


Great  . Southern  and 
Western  Railway, 


Poor  Law  Commission- 


Stock  reported  as  purchased  to  this  amount  by  Mr.  Fether- 
ston,  in  liis  letter,  dated  14th  April,  1848.  Power  of 
Attorney,  sealed  2(ith  May,  1 85  1 , authorizing  Secretary  to 
Bank  of  Ireland  to  receive  dividends,  £52  8s.  2d.,  lodged 
by  Mr.  Fetlierston,  2nd  June,  1851,  marked  “Southern 
Railway  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners”  (being  dividends  on 
this  stock  and  the  next  following). 

Stock  reported  as  purchased  to  this  amount  by  Mr.  Fetlier- 
ston.  in  his  Setter,  dated  1 9th  December,  1850,  dividends 
thereon,  once  received,  included  in  £52  8s.  2d.,  above  men- 
tioned. 


Midland  Railway, 


. 1,317  13 


4 Stock  reported  as  purchased  to  this  amount  by  Mr.  Fetlier- 
ston,  in  his  letter,  dated  6th  November,  1851.  Power  of 
Attorney  lodged  witli  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  Bank  of  Ireland 
to  receive  dividends.  £21  15s.  3d.  dividends  to  October, 
1851,  drawn  and  lodged  to  Governors'  credit.  No  dividends 
since  drawn. 


Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway, 


458  17  6 
153  12  6 


612  10 


594 


Stock  reported  as  purchased  to  this  amount  by  Mr.  Fether- 
ston,  in  his  letter,  dated  23rd  November,  1852,  and  which 
has  gone  into  the  common  stock  of  the  Governors.  The 
dividends  arc  regularly  credited.  This,  therefore,  does  not 
0 require  any  further  attention  from  Mr.  Fetlierston. 
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24265.  Chairman. — The  question  that  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  have  answered  Dublin. 
is,  at  what  date  this  sum  of  £1,811,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  to  the  Great  Southern  xie  Governors  of  the 
and  Midland  Great  W estern  11  ail  ways,  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors? — From  the  Schools  founded,  by 

date  of  that  letter.  I quite  admit  it  has  gone  into  the  general  stock  of  the  Governors.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

24266.  [. Secretary. — The  effect  of  this  letter,  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  given,  Jo,m  Barlow,  Esq. 
is  this : — It  appears  that,  in  1 848,  the  Governors  were  apprized  by  Mr.  Fetherston  of 
£450  having  been  lodged  to  their  credit ; but  it  was  not  entered  in  any  way  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Governors  when  they  were  before  the  Commissioners  on  a previous  occasion.  It  was 
first  regularly  introduced  on  the  7th  March,  1855,  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  when  making  up  the 
accounts  under  the  directions  of  the  Governors.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Thorp  that  Mr.  Fetherston  applied,  and  actually  got  the  money  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  when  it  was  re -invested  in  March,  1855.  This  is  the  first  time  it  appears  in  the 
accounts,  although  the  Governors  were  apprized  in  1848  of  its  having  been  lodged  to  their 
credit  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  It  has  not  been  brought  into  any  balance  struck  from  1848 
to  1855. 

24267.  John  Barlow,  Esq. — There  is  a mistake  there.  The  money  was  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ; but  we  had  no  control  over  it  in  1848. 

24268.  Secretary.— The  stock  was  reported  as  purchased  on  the  Governors’  account  by 
Mr.  Fetherston,  in  his  letter  dated  14th  April,  1848.  The  Governors  were  as  much  entitled 
to  that  stock,  and  the  dividends  arising  on  it  in  1848,  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 

24269.  John  Barlow,  Esq. — It  was  not  brought  into  our  accounts. 

24270.  Secretary. — The  moment  the  Governors  became  entitled  to  the  dividends  in 
1848,  it  ought  to  have  appeared  in  their  accounts.] 

24271.  Chairman. — Mr.  Barlow,  it  strikes  me — in  which  opinion  the  Commissioners 
concur — that  this  sum  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  accounts  in  1848,  if  you,  as  it 
appears,  were  entitled  to  the  dividends  on  it? — It  appears  from  our  solicitor’s  letter, 
that  the  money  was  lodged  in  court  in  1848.  The  lands  were  required  by  the  .Railway 
Companies ; but  whether  we  had  a legal  right  of  disposing  of  them  or  not  I do  not  know. 

They  were  required  for  a great  public  work,  and  it  was  not  our  business  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way.  We  never  received  a farthing  of  the  dividends  until  1854  or  1855. 

24272.  But  you  could  have  received  the  dividends  on  that  sum  in  1848? — I believe  the 
mistake  was,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  never  went  down  to  the  court  to  receive  the 
dividends ; but  we  received  them  all  at  once. 

24273.  [ Secretary . — It  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  schedule  appended  to  Mr.  Thorp’s 
letter,  that  a Power  of  Attorney  was  sealed  26th  May,  1851,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Bank  to  receive  the  dividends,  and  £52  8s.  was  accordingly  lodged  by  Mr.  Fether- 
ston, on  the  2nd  June,  1851,  marked  “Stock,  Southern  Railway  and  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners;” and  therefore,  in  1851,  although  these  dividends  were  lodged  to  the  credit  of 
the  Governors,  the  funds  out  of  which  they  arose  were  not  entered  in  the  accounts,  nor 
was  there  any  trace  of  them  there.  They  were  entitled  to  these  dividends  from  that  time 
until  1855,  when  they  were  introduced  by  Mr.  O’Brien ; and  if  the  stock  had  originally 
been  entered  correctly,  and  the  dividends  charged,  whether  paid  or  not,  as  against  the 
funds,  the  Governors  would  at  once  have  known  to  what  dividends  they  were  entitled. 

24274.  John  Barlow,  Esq. — We  have  received  every  shilling  of  these  dividends. 

24275.  Secretary. — The  item  of  £1,339  2s.  Ad.,  the  amount  of  stock  purchased  with  the 
Midland  Railway  money,  is  similarly  circumstanced.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Thorp  on 
this  are — “ Stock  reported  as  purchased  to  this  amount  by  Mr.  Fetherston  in  his  letter 
dated  6th  November,  1851.  Power  of  attorney  lodged  with  the  Accountant-General  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  authorizing  Secretary  to  Bank  of  Ireland  to  receive  the  dividends. 

£21  15s.  3 d.,  dividends  to  October’,  1851,  drawn,  and  lodged  to  the  Governors’  credit, 
but  no  dividends  since  drawn.”  That  is,  from  October,  1851,  to  November,  1854,  no 
dividends  were  drawn ; and  if  that  £1,300  was  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fetherston,  in  November,  1851,  and  when 
their  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  draw  the  dividends, 
these  dividends  would  not  have  lain  over  for  three  years.  The  last  point  is,  whether 
the  Governors  have  in  their  accounts  dealt  with  this  sum  of  money  as  “money  land,” 
or  trust-funds  which  cannot  be  alienated.  It  appears  that  they  have  three  accounts  of 
Government  Stock ; one  a common  account,  running  all  through  their  books,  and  that 
common  account  in  the  year  of  the  famine  ran  down  to  £3,  showing  that  it  was  an  account 
over  which  the  Board  exercised  absolute  control.  They  have  since  been  diminishing  their 
expenditure,  which,  together  with  their  improved  circumstances,  have  now  raised  that  com- 
mon account  to  £600.  They  have,  for  a long  time,  a special  Government  Stock  account, 
for  a fund  which  they  hold  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  They  also  have  an  account  of  the  stock  invested  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Redesdale’s 
Charity.  These  latter  were  funds  over  which  they  had  no  disposal — they  were  only 
trustees  of  them ; and,  therefore,  they  have  three  separate  stock  accounts.  Now,  if  they 
had  dealt  with  these  railway  moneys  as  they  have  dealt  with  Lord  Redesdale's  Charity,  or 
with  the  fund  which  they  hold  on  account  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  they  would  have  kept  them,  in  like  manner,  in  a perfectly  distinct  fund. 

They  have  not  done  so,  but  have  brought  them  into  the  general  stock  account,  over  which 
they  have  a general  power  of  disposal.  No  doubt  the  accounts  now  show  from  what  source 
the  railway  funds  arose ; but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  treated  in  the  accounts  as  funds 
not  yet  applied,  but  which  may  be  disposed  of.  They  are  not  ear-marked  in  the  same  way 
as  Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  or  the  trust-fund  which  they  hold  on  account  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Yol.  II.  *2  P 2 
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Dublin.  24276.  John  Barlow,  Esq — 1 quite  admit  part  of  what  Dr.  Hancock  has  stated,  but  I 

Tie  Governors  of  the  not  admit  that  we  received  a farthing  of  the  dividends  until  1851. 

Schools  founded  by  24277.  Secretary. — Mr.  Barlow  misapprehends  what  I have  stated.  I said  the  Governors 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  had  three  Government  stock  accounts — one  for  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
John  Barlow,  Esq.  and  Bequests,  the  other  Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  and  a third  which  the  Governors 
obviously  treated  as  at  their  disposal,  for  in  the  year  of  the  famine  it  ran  down  so  low  as 
£3.  It  is  into  that  fund  that  they  have  put  the  railway  moneys  in  1854,  when  received, 
instead  of  putting  them  into  a separate  account. 

24278.  John  Barlow,  Esq. — I acknowledge  it  would  have  been  better  to  do  so,  and  I 
mistook  what  the  Secretary  said — I thought  what  he  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  was, 
that  we  had  the  railway  money  at  our  disposal  in  1851.] 

24279-  Chairman. — We  are  quite  aware  it  was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1850. 

24280.  [ Secretary . — There  is  a question  which  arises  on  the  accounts  as  now  made  out. 
"When  this  letter  of  1S54  came  before  the  notice  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  when  the  stock  account 
came  to  be  made  out  in  1855,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  railway  moneys  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  accounts  as  far  back  as  1848,  and  the  dividends  entered  as  they 
fell  due;  whereas  they  are  all  entered  as  one  sum,  for  1855.  The  effect  of  that  is  to 
make  all  the  accounts  of  Stock — ranging  from  1st  May,  1848,  to  November,  1854,  inclusive 
— inaccurate ; the  balances  being  wrong  to  the  extent  of  the  dividends.] 

24281.  Chairman. — Mr.  Barlow,  if  the  dividends  on  this  railway  money  were  not 
received  as  soon  as  they  might  have  been,  must  not  the  balances  be  inaccurate  for  the 
period  during  which  they  were  withheld? — They  must,  so  far,  be  inaccurate;  but  the 
principal  money,  and  all  the  dividends,  when  they  were  received,  appear  in  our  accounts. 
As  long  as  it  remained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  we  had  no  control  over  it. 

24282.  [Secretary.— My  Lord,  Mr.  Barlow  is  under  a misapprehension  as  to  the  Governors 
having  no  power  over  these  funds  while  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  1848  to  1855; 
because  in  1851  the  Governors  sealed  a power  of  attorney  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  to  draw  the  dividends,  which  was  clearly  exercising  power  and  authority 
over  them.  They  not  only  sealed  the  power  of  attorney,  but  got  the  dividends  in  1851. 

24283.  John  Barlow,  Esq. — I am  quite  aware  of  what  is  stated ; but  I would  not  like 
to  be  positive  on  the  subject  until  I had  the  accounts  before  me.] 

24284.  Mr.  Stephens. — Mr.  Thorp  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  information  about  these 
accounts? — Taking  Mr.  Thorp’s  letter  as  correct,  it  appears  the  dividends  were  received 

in  1851.  However,  this  question  only  relates  to  the  dividends;  for  there  is  no  doubt 

whether  they  were  received  in  1851  or  1S54 — that  the  money  has  all  been  brought  into 
the  accounts  of  the  Governors,  and  not  a shilling  has  been  lost.  At  the  same  time  I do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  the  dividends  should  not  have  been  entered  in  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1851,  or  1848,  when  the  land  was  sold;  but  the  dividends  have  been  regularly 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank,  and  entered  in  our  accounts. 

24285.  Chairman.— Do  you  also  admit  that  these  moneys  ought  to  be  placed  to  a sepa- 
rate account  ? — Certainly,  and  that  no  part  of  them  should  be  touched  beyond  the  divi- 
dends. I heard  what  Mr.  Commissioner  Stephens  said  with  respect  to  that,  and  I quite 
agree  with  him. 

24286.  Mr.  Stephens. — All  these  difficulties  have  arisen  from  not  strictly  adhering  to  the 
governing  charters  and  statutes  ? — I must  say,  for  myself,  that  I did  not  read  these  charters 
or  statutes,  but  that  I adopted  the  same  course  as  was  adopted  by  my  predecessors,  one  of 
whom  was  Lord  Downes,  who  was  for  twenty  years  chairman  of  the  Board.  We  found  a 
certain  course  laid  down  by  our  predecessors,  which  we  followed,  believing  it  to  be  correct ; 
but,  from  what  I have  heard,  there  have  been,  no  doubt,  irregularities  of  which  I was 
utterly  ignorant.  I am  not  quite  sure,  if  I had  read  all  these  charters” and  different  statutes, 

I should  be  much  the  better  of  it. 

24287.  Chairman. — Mr.  Barlow,  the  Commissioners  wish  me  to  say  that  they  have  gone 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Board  very  carefully,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
the  wilful  misapplication  of  a single  farthing  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  management. 
— We  always  believed  that  when  our  accounts  were  presented  to  the  Commissioners  in  a 
proper  form,  it  would  be  found  that  every  shilling  was  brought  forward,  and  disbursed  to 
the  best  of  our  judgment.  I have  only  to  add,  that  I am  not  a professional  man,  and  not 
acquainted  with  these  statutes  and  charters. 


END  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 
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No.  T.  Intermediate  Education. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Commissioners  by  direction  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant — 16th  December,  1854. 

[I.] — Heads  of  topics,  in  regard  to  Intermediate  Education,  to  be  respectfully  submitted  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  'by  a Deputation  to  which  an  audience  has  been 
granted  on  the  22nd  inst. — [April,  1854.] 


Intermediate 

Education. 

Papers  submitted 
by  order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant. 


The  deputation  consisted  of — Sir  Robert  Kane,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; Rev. 
P.  S.  Henry,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; Mr.  Berwick,  President,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway;  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Dromore;  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter,  Presbyterian 
Minister,  Belfast;  Rev.  John  Dodd,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Newry;  Rev.  Dr.  James 
M'Cosh,  Professor,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; F.  W.  M'Blain,  Esq.,  Barrister ; Robert 
M'Blain,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Newry ; James  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Belfast;  Thomas  A.  Kidd,  Esq.,  J.r.,  Merchant,  Newry;  James  Kidd,  Esq., 
Merchant,  Sligo ; James  M‘ George,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Newry ; Joshua  Magee,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Newry;  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  Newry. 

First,  as  to  the  Necessity. — 

(1.)  The  National  Schools  at  present  furnish  no  classical  education,  and  very  little  ele- 
mentary science. 

The  National  Schools  have  had  the  effect,  incidentally,  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
classical  schools;  inasmuch,  as  in  many  places,  where  there  used  to  be  a teacher  earning 
a sustenance  by  combining  instruction  in  Latin  with  the  elementary  branches,  there  is  now 
a National  schoolmaster  teaching  the  latter  only.  There  are  known  to  be  five  or  six  such 
places  in  a single  county  (Down),  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  such  in  every  part 
of  Ireland.  Upper  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers  experience  a greater  difficulty  in 
giving  their  children  a superior  education  than  the  same  class  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

(2.)  It  is  believed  that  Ireland  lias  fewer  means  of  enabling  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  than  almost  any  other  country  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced— certainly  much  fewer  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  Germany,  than 
Scotland,  or  the  United  States  of  America.  In  Prussia  there  is  either  a gymnasium  or  a 
scientific  (real)  school,  in  which  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge  are  taught,  in  every 
important  town,  and  in  not  a few  villages.  In  the  gymnasia  there  are  taught  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  the  elements  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Logic,  together 
with  Composition  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  Scotland,  every  borough  has  an  academy, 
at  which  Classics  and  Mathematics  are  taught.  In  the  single  State  of  New  York,  in 
America,  there  were,  in  1849,  no  fewer  than  160  academies,  in  153  of  which  Latin  was 
taught;  in  134,  French;  in  149,  Geometry;  in  141,  Chemistry;  in  151,  Physics;  and  in 
108,  Botany.* 

Turning  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  a few  years  ago,  out  of  ninety-eight  towns  containing  a 
population  exceeding  3,000  each,  there  were  only  eighteen  with  endowed  academies. 

No  doubt,  there  are  also  a number  of  unendowed  schools,  but  these  are,  after  all,  com- 
paratively few  ; the  fees  charged  in  some  cases  place  them  far  above  the  means  possessed 
by  the  middle  classes,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  teachers  are  inadequately  supported ; not 
unfrequently  they  are  incompetent  for  their  work,  and  the  establishments  are  commonly 
of  the  most  fluctuating  character. 

(3.)  The  Queen’s  Colleges  have  not  adequate  feeders,  and  have  not,  in  consequence, 
nearly  so  many  students  as  they  ought  to  have,  or  as  similar  institutions  have  in  other 
lands.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  with  so  many  colleges  as  Ireland  and  so 
few  preparatory  schools. 

(4.)  Those  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  have  seen  with  pain, 
that  there  is  not  the  means  of  giving  higher  artizans  and  mechanics  such  an  education  in 
science  and  practical  art  as  may  be  had  in  other  lands. 

Other  countries  are,  in  consequence,  outstripping  us  in  various  departments  of  manu- 
factures requiring  scientific  knowledge  and  artistic  skill. 

Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  experience  a great  difficulty  in  getting  operatives, 
fitted  to  perform  the  higher  departments  of  their  work. 

Not  a few  of  the  finer  works  of  mechanical  and  chemical  art  in  our  country  are,  at  this 
moment,  performed  by  foreigners,  who  have  received  a higher  education  than  can  be  had 
by  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  country. 

The  Schools  of  Design  set  up  in  this  country  are  not  fitted  of  themselves  to  meet  the 
evil,  as,  in  consequence  of  a want  of  training  in  elementary  science,  comparatively  few  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  admirable  institutions.  The 
Schools  of  Design,  like  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  need  feeders  of  a higher  character  than  the 
National  Schools. 

* See  “ Silgestrdm  on  Educational  Institutions  of  United  States,”  p.  322. 
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(5.)  These  considerations  have  an  additional  force  imparted  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
that  a high  education  is  now  required  in  almost  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
civil,  nautical,  and  military,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
sacred  trust  of  the  franchise  imperatively  requires  that  those  who  possess  it  should  have 
Aeutenant.  . a suifcable  education. 

(6.)  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  urge,  as  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  that  a high 
style  of  education  has  a tendency  to  lessen  crime  in  a country., and,  with  crime,  taxation. 
Out  of  335,429  persons  committed  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  thirteen  years 
terminating  in  1848,  only  1,333  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  beyond  the 
elementary  degree.*  Statesmen  will  find  a cheaper,  as  well  as  in  every  respect  a wiser 
policy,  to  restrain  crime  by  education  than  by  punishment. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Remedy — 

The  Deputation,  in  entering  upon  this  subject,  beg  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  it  has  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Royal  or  Diocesan  Schools,  and  has  no  proposal 
to  make  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Deputation,  being  themselves  deeply  impressed  with  the  want  that  exists,  are  most 
anxious  to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  As  to  the  best  means  of 
supplying  the  want,  they  are  aware  that  the  subject  demands  much  and  careful  deliberation. 
Several  suggestions  have  been  made,  which  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

I.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  might  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  propriety  of 
grafting  the  teaching  of  classics  and  elementary  science  upon  the  National  system,  and 
invite  the  Board  to  devise  a scheme,  by  which  an  augmentation  of  salary  might  bo  allowed 
to  National  teachers  who  are  able  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  brandies ; this  augmen- 
tation increasing  according  to  the  extent  of  their  scholarship,  ascertained  by  examination ; 
it  being  enacted  that  these  teachers,  under  Government  inspection,  give  instruction  in  the 
branches  for  which  they  receive  an  increase  of  salary,  to  all  persons  applying  for  it,  at  a 
moderate  fee,  and  at  fixed  hours,  not  being  regular  school  hours. 

By  some  such  plan  as  this,  the  means  of  procuring  a certain  amount  of  classical  know- 
ledge could  be  secured  to  our  more  populous  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns ; as  it 
would  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  teachers  having  a right  to  this  augmentation  would 
usually  be  called  to  such  places. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  National  School  system  needs  some  such  means  of  elevating 
the  status  and  attainments  of  the  teachers. 

II.  In  all  towns  with  a population  exceeding  f thousands,  there  should  be  a means 
of  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  set  up  a higher  academy,  with  at  least  one  master  devoting 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  languages  and  elementary  science — and,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  two  masters,  one  for  languages  and  literature,  and  the  other  for  science — 
it  being  understood,  in  every  case,  that  local  parties  provide  a certain  proportion  of  the 
sum  necessary  to  erect  the  building,  and  also  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary. 

It  has  occurred  to  some,  that  the  control  and  examination,  through  Inspectors,  of  these 
higher  institutions,  should  be  committed  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

Proceeding  on  these  two  methods  simultaneously,  it  would  be  found,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  the  whole  country  might  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  a higher  education, 
while  the  work  would  proceed  so  gradually  as  not  to  inquire  a large  sum  at  the  com- 
mencement ; for  the  Government  would  be  required  to  advance  money  only  as  the  National 
teachers  were  able  to  compete  for  the  augmented  salaries,  and  as  towns  were  ready  to 
raise  the  necessary  local  contributions.  It  is  believed  that  a very  small  sum,  judiciously 
expended,  would  meet  all  the  demands  made  for  a number  of  years  from  this  date. 

[II.] — [Topics  which  seem  to  have  been  brought  under  his  Excellency’s  notice  at  the 
audience,  and  then  left  as  a memorandum  by  the  Deputation.] 

The  want  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  might  be  met  by  the  two  following  schemes 
in  combination : — 

First — By  grafting,  to  a limited  extent,  the  teaching  of  languages  and  elementary 
science  upon  the  national  system. 

I.  In  a negative  way. 

Let  every  National  teacher  be  at  liberty  to  impart  instruction  in  such  higher  branches 
as  he  may  be  able  to  teach,  at  fixed  hours,  not  being  regular  school  hours. 

II.  In  a positive  way. 

Let  any  teacher  of  the  first  (or  second?)  class  be  at  liberty  to  compete  for  a higher 
salary,  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  are  able  to  stand  an  examination  in  languages  and 
elementary  science. 

As  a condition  of  receiving  this  salary,  the  teacher  shall  be  required,  under  inspection,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  branches  for  which  they  receive  the  increase  of  salary,  to  all  pupils 
applying  for  it  at  a moderate  fee,  and  at  fixed  hours,  not  being  regular  school  hours — say 
from  nine  to  ten  a.m.,  and  three  to  four  p.m. 

The  examination  might  contemplate  three  stages  of  advancement,  as  in  the  system 
devised  by  the  “ Committee  of  Council  on  Education”  for  Great  Britain. 

(a).  Those  who  could  stand  an  examination  in,  and  who  were  found  competent  to  teach 
the  barest  elements  of  classics  and  science,  might  receive  an  additional  salary  of  £15. 

* See  Porter  on  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,”  p.  650.  t This  blank  in  the  original  copy. 
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(Z>).  Those  who  could  bring  a pupil  a greater  length,  say  within  six  months  of  college,  Intermediate 
might  receive  £25.  Education. 

(c).  Those  who  could  prepare  a boy  for  the  colleges  might  receive  £30  or  £40.  Papers  spitted 

N.B. — (1).  Those  who  have  passed  the  Government  examination,  and  who  are  entitled  by  order  of  Lord 
to  the  additional  salary,  would,  in  fact,  be  chosen  to  the  more  populous  and  important  Lieutenant- 
localities.  In  this  way  the  smaller  towns  and  larger  villages  would  have  the  higher 
branches  taught  in  them  to  a limited  extent. 

(2).  The  National  system  needs  some  such  stimulus  to  draw  into  it  a set  of  better  educated 
instructors,  and  encourage  the  younger  teachers  to  persevere  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

Secondly — Steps  -should  be  taken  for  setting  up  higher  academies  in  towns  with  a 
population  exceeding  * thousands. 

Some  admirable  suggestions  on  this  subject  arc  contained  in  a Report  from  a Select 
Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Education  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
House  of  Commons  in  1838 — (see  from  p.  64  to  p.  73).  In  this  report  there  is  a detailed 
plan  for  raising  the  money  and  regulating  the  schools. 

In  the  event  of  the  Government  not  being  prepared  to  carry  out  so  extensive  a scheme 
immediately,  the  following  might  be  adopted  provisionally  and  as  an  experiment. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  might  aid  in  the  erection,  and  in  providing  salaries  for 
teachers,  of  higher  academies  in  towns  with  a population  above  4,000,  on  some  such  prin- 
ciples as  the  following : — 

1.  Local  parties  shall  be  required  to  subscribe  one-half  the  sum  necessary  to  erect  the 
building,  and  provide  one-half  the  salary  of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  the  other  half  being 
supplemented  by  Government. 

2.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  teacher  in  every  such  academy,  who  shall  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  anoient  and  modern,  and  mathematics  and  natural 
science ; and  when  the  necessary  funds  can  be  provided  there  shall  be  two  teachers,  one 
for  languages  and  the  other  for  science,  including  riiathematics  and  elementary  logic,  and 
natural  science.  It  may  also  be  competent  for  local  parties,  on  the  same  conditions,  in 
addition  to  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  languages  and  science,  to  have  a highly  qualified 
teacher  of  English  and  the  commercial  branches. 

3.  The  teachers  shall  be  examined,  as  to  their  scholarship,  by  an  examiner  appointed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  shall  submit  to  have  their  classes  regularly 
examined  by  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  said  University.  And  the  Senate  shall  have 
power  at  any  time  to  withdraw  the  salary  from  the  teachers  on  the  ground  of  proven  incom- 
petency, carelessness,  immorality,  or  interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  ordinary  management  of  the  school  shall  be  vested  in  a committee  of  local 
parties  subscribing  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher.  The  same  committee  might  have 
power,  when  a vacancy  occurs,  to  recommend  a teacher  to  the  University,  it  bein'1- 
understood  that  the  election  lies  with  the  University. 

5.  The  same  measures  and  precautions  shall  be  taken  in  regard  to  religious  instruction 
as  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

N.B. — By  this  plan,  a number  of  academies  might  be  established  at  little  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  with  no  new  machinery.  The  Senate  has  already  apartments  and  a 
Secretary,  and  might  easily  find  Inspectors  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to 
do  the  whole  work  in  the  vacations. 

Query — Would  not  the  Board  of  Trade  be  willing  to  allow  a salary  to  the  scientific 
teacher  ? 


No.  II.  Governors  or  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Registrar  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.,  to  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners. 

Board-room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.,  11,  Kildare-street,  3rd  Feb.,  1855. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  3rd  ultimo,  enclosing  Queries,  &c.,  was  duly  laid  before  the 
Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  and  carefully  considered  by 
them. 

I am  directed  to  state,  in  reply,  that  the  Governors,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  trusts 
reposed  in  them  by  the  late  Erasmus  Smith  could  not  be  submitted  to  any  authority  or 
inquiry  whatever,  without  involving  a direct  breach  of  duty  on  their  part,  most  respect- 
fully decline  to  submit  to  any  extraneous  jurisdiction,  or  to  allow  their  Schoolmasters  or 
officers  to  be  subjected  to  any  such  visitation. 

I am  also  directed  to  send  herewith  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  eminent  Counsel,  together 
with  a clause  in  the  Charter  of  the  Governors. 

In  taking  the  present  course,  the  Governors  desire  me  to  express  their  anxious  hope 
that  the  Commissioners  will  attribute  this  determination  solely  to  a strong  sense  of  the 
obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  Founder  of  the  Charity. 

1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed,)  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission. 


The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Letter  of  Registrar 
of  Governors  to 
Secretary  of  Com- 
missioners. 


Yol.  II. 


* This  blank  in  the  original  copy. 
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The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Letter  of  Registrar 
of  Governors  to 
Secretary  of  Com- 
missioners. 


[enclosures.] 

1. — Copy  of  Clause  in  the  Charter  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

“ And  we  of  our  further  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  and  by  our 
supreme  power  and  authority,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  and  grant, 
that  the  said  Schools,  and  the  Schoolmasters,  Ushers,  and  Scholars,  Members,  Officers, 
and  all  others  the  officers  and  persons  to  be  placed  in  the  said  Schools,  shall,  for  ever 
hereafter,  be  exempted  and  freed  of  and  from  all  visitations,  punishment,  and  correction, 
to  be  had,  used,  or  exercised  in  or  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  by  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Diocese  for  the  time  being,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  by 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  or  during  his  sickness  or  ab- 
sence from  Ireland,  by  the  said  Governors  for  the  time  being,  or  their  successors,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  be  elected  by  the  said  Corporation,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  as 
aforesaid,  whereof  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be  always  one — if  such  Treasurer 
be  able  to  attend.” 


2. — Copy  of  Opinion  of  Francis  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  q.c.,  on  case  submitted  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  as  to  Inquiries  of  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission,  a Copy  of  which  has  been  herewith  sent,  purports  to  give  a visitato- 
rial power  to  the  Commissioners  therein  named,  in  respect  of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the 
purpose  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

I am  of  opinion  that  that  Commission  can  give  no  right  to  exercise  such  visitatorial 
power  in  respect  of  any  Endowed  Schools  of- which  the  Crown  is  not,  but  some  other  per- 
son or  persons  is  or  are,  the  Visitor  or  Visitors.  When  the  Crown  is  not  the  Visitor,  it 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  without  some  Act  of  the  Legislature  enabling  it  so  to  do,  give  to 
any  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  a right  to  exercise  visitatorial  powers,  or  any  portion 
of  such  power  on  an  eleemosynary  corporation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Charter,  the  Governors  are  constituted  the  Visitors  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  if  there  be  any  Act  of  the 
Legislature  enabling  the  Crown,  by  such  a Commission  'as  the  present,  to  interfere  with 
their  right  as  Visitors,  I can  only  say,  that,  after  the  best  search  which  I have  been  able 
to  make,  it  has  escaped  me. 

Commissioners  under  the  Irish  Act,  28  Geo.  III.,  chap.  15,  perpetuated  by  46  Geo.  III., 
chap.  122— if  these  Acts  be  still  in  force — would  appear  to  have  full  jurisdiction  to  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  the  present  Commission  purports  to  give  in  respect  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools ; but  these  Acts,  if  in  force,  give  no  colour  to  the  present  Commission  as  regards 
the  Schools  in  question,  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  under  50th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  33. 

I am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  in  question  gives  to  the  Commissioners 
therein  named  no  power  by  any  compulsory  means,  and  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ment, funds,  or  condition  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  to  exercise  any  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  them ; nor  do  I think  that  the  Governors  or  the  Officers  can  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  examination  in  respect  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
question,  or  to  make  the  returns,  or  produce  the  documents  referred  to. 

Assuming  that  I am  right  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  that  any  attempt  is  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  to  institute  inquiries  in  respect  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  to 
which  the  Governors  do  not  think  it  proper  to  submit,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
course  for  the  Governors  to  adopt  is  to  furnish,  through  the  proper  Officer  to  the  Com- 
missioners, a statement  that  they  decline  to  submit  to  such  inquiries  as  an  infringement 
on  the  visitatorial  powers  over  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  vested  in  them  by 
these  Charters.  If  ulterior  measures  should  be  rendered  necessary  by  any  further  attempt 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  proper  legal  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Governors  would,  I 
apprehend,  be  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a prohibition — King  v. 
Dr.  Shipden,  8 Mod.  367,  Com.  dig.  Visitor  (B),  and  Prohibition  A 1. 

: That  the  Crown  has  no  visitatorial  power,  and  can  give  none  by  its  Commission,  over 
eleemosynary  corporations  of  private  foundation,  is  a proposition  for  which  I apprehend  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  authorities.  The  law  will  be  found  stated  in  1 Black.  Com. 
481-2,  and  the  case  of  Sutton’s  Hospital,  10  Co.  22  to  31,  as  explained  and  distinguished 
in  the  case  of  Bermingham  School,  Gill  Eq.  case  178-181,  and  which  is  also  reported  under 
the  name  of  Eden  v.  Foster,  2 P.  W.  325,  appear  to  be  sufficient  authorities  on  the  subject 
where  Special  Visitors  exist. 

I may  observe,  that  from  the  Charter  of  Sutton’s  Hospital,  as  set  out  in  10  Co.- 
8 a-16  a,  it  would  appear  that  the  clause  making  the  Governors  of  that  Hospital  Visitors, 
12  a 136,  is  almost  in  terms  identical  with  the  clauses  of  the  Letters  Patent,  making  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  the  Visitors  of  these  Schools.  That  there  is 
throughout  a substantial  agreement  between  the  two  Charters. 

I do  not  apprehend  that  the  circumstance  that  the  Commission  in  the  present  case  was 
issued  on  the  Petition  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  give  to  the  Commissioners  any  autho- 
rity that  they  otherwise  would  not  have,  and  this  would  seem  pretty  plain,  if  there  could 
be  any  doubt  on  it,  from  6 Geo.  IV.,  chap.  10. 

(Signed),  Francis  A.  Fitzgerald, 

8,  Hatch-street,  5th  January,  1855. 
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III.  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  m.p.,  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Horae  Department. 

Dublin  Castle,  16th  April,  1855. 

Sir, — We  beg  leave,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  lay  before  you 
the  following  statement : — 

The  Commission  (Appendix  A)  under -which  we  have  been  appointed,  after  reciting  that 
an  Address  had  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  from  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
humbly  praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Commission  to 
inquire  “into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Actual  Condition  of  all  Schools  endowed  for 
“the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given 
“ in  such  schools,  and  to  report  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  thereon,”  purports  to 
authorize  such  inquiry,  and  to  grant  to  us  “full power  and  authority  to  call  before  us  such 
“persons  as  we  shall  judge  necessary;”  and  “to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce 
“ upon  oath  before  us  all  and  singular  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  writings  touching 
“ [schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland]  which  shall  be  in  the  custody 
“ of  them  or  any  of  them.” 

Pursuant  to  our  directions,  our  Secretary,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  forwarded  a letter 
(Appendix  B)  to  the  Secretai-ies  and  Registrars  of  the  different  Boards  having  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  Commission  and 
blank  forms  (Appendix  C),  to  enable  them  conveniently  to  supply  information  respecting 
the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Actual  Condition  of  their  respective  schools ; and,  amongst 
others,  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  the  Registrar,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Governors, 
addressed  a letter  (Appendix  D)  to  our  Secretary,  stating  that  “ the  Governors,  being 
“ fully  convinced  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  late  Erasmus  Smith  could  not  be 
“ submitted  to  any  authority  or  inquiry  whatever,  without  involving  a direct  breach  of  duty 
“on  their  part,  most  respectfully  decline  to  submit  to  any  extraneous  jurisdiction,  or  to 
“ allow  their  Schoolmasters  or  Officers  to  be  subjected  to  any  such  visitation.” 

The  Registrar  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  Counsel  (Appendix  E) 
that  “ the  Commission  can  give  no  right  to  exercise  such  visitatorial  power  in  respect  of  any 
“ endowed  schools  of  which  the  Crown  is  not,  but  some  other  person  or  persons  is  or  are, 
“ the  Visitor  or  Visitors.  When  the  Crown  is  not  the  Visitor  it  cannot,”  . . . “ without 
“ some  Act  of  the  Legislature  enabling  it  so  to  do,  give  to  any  Commissioner  or  Commis- 
“sioners  a right  to  exercise  visitatorial  powers,  or  any  portion  of  such  power,  on  an 
“ eleemosynary  corporation.”  . . . “ The  Commission  in  question  gives  to  the  Com- 

“ missioners  therein  named  no  power  by  any  compulsory  means,  and  no  right  to  inquire 
“ into  the  endowment,  funds,  or  condition  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  or 
“ to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  them.” 

To  letters  of  inquiry,  enclosing  similar  blank  forms  (Appendix  B and  Appendix  C) 
addressed  to  the  Masters  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  at  Ennis,  Galway,  and  Innishannon, 
the  Masters  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  Governors  had  directed  them  not  to  submit  to 
any  examination,  or  make  any  returns  relative  to  their  schools.  (Appendices  F,  G,  and  H). 

The  Governors  having  thus  declined  to  give,  and  having  forbidden  their  Masters  to 
supply  the  required  information,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  compel  the  attendance 
of  any  of  the  Governors,  their  officers,  schoolmasters,  or  other  persons;  or  the  production 
of  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  writings  touching  their  schools ; and  therefore  that 
we  cannot  inquire  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Actual  Condition  of  the  Schools 
endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  Ireland,  or  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  schools. 

In  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  by  Statute  28 
Geo.  III.  chap.  15,  Ir.  (renewed  by  Statute  30  Geo.  III.  chap.  .'-4,  Ir. ; 31  Geo.  III.,  chap. 
41,  Ir.  ; and  revived  by  40  Geo.  III.,  chap.  122),  authority  was  given  to  certain  Commissioners 
“ to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  several  funds  and  revenues  granted  by  public  or  private 
“ donations,  for  the  purposes  of  Education  in  this  kingdom,  and  into  the  state,  condition 
“ and  management  of  all  Parish,  Diocesan,  and  Charter  Schools  within  this  kingdom;  and 
“ also  into  the  state,  condition,  and  management  of  all  Schools  on.  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
“ Smith ; and  also  of  all  other  Schools  within  this  kingdom,  on  any  public  or  charitable 
“ foundation.” 

Under  these  Statutes  the  Commissioners  made  a Report  in  1809 ; but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  their  Report  cannot  furnish  information  respecting  the  “ Endowments,  Funds,  and 
Condition”  of  such  schools  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  other  public  documents  within  our  power  could 
enable  us  to  prosecute  any  portion  of  the  inquiries  specified  in  the  Commission,  we  have 
referred  to  “ An  Abstract  of  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,” 
dated  7th  April,  1854  (App.  I),  from  which  we  have  collected  that  the  gross  rental  of  the 
estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1853, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £8,50 1 4s.  UKcZ.,  out  of  which  the  sum  of  7 ,762  18s.  9d.  was  received, 
and  that  the  total  expenditure  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £4,699  13s.  Ad. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  above  mentioned  Abstract,  or  from  any 
other  authentic  source,  the  number  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  the  number  of  the  pupils 
educated  in  them,  or  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  therein. 

Vcl.  II.  2 Q 2 


The  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Letter  from  Commis- 
sioners to  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Grey. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


The  Governors  of  the  A large  portion  of  the  endowments  available  for  education  in  Ireland,  and  a numerous 
Schools  foundecl  by  c]asa  0f  schools,  being  thus  withdrawn  from  our  inquiries  by  the  refusal  of  the  Governors 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.  q{  Eragmus  Smith's  Schools  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission,  we  apprehend 
Letter  from  Commis-  that,  unless  additional  powers  be  conferred  upon  us,  serious  obstructions  arc  likely  to  arise 
sioners  to  Secretary,  jn  tj1G  execution  of  Her  Majesty’s  commands;  and  we  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
Sir  George  Grey..  efficiently  to  inquire  into  and  report  our  opinions  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  Endowments, 
Funds,  and  Actual  Condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  such  schools. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Kildake. 

t Charles  Graves,  d.d. 

Robert  Andrews,  ll.d.,  q.c. 
Henry  George  Hughes,  q.c. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  ll.d.,  Secretary.  Archibald  John  Stephens. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  alp.. 

Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
For  the  Home  Department. 

Appendix  A.  Copy  of  Commission. 

Appendix  B.  Copy  of  Circular  to  Trustees. 

Appendix  C.  Copy  of  blank  form  for  Trustees. 

Appendix  D.  Letter  from  Registrar  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Appendix  E.  Opinion  of  Francis  A.  Fitzgerald,  q.c. 

Appendix  F. 

The  College,  Ennis, 

January  (received  the  22nd),  1855. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  Circular  from  “the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,”  I beg 
respectfully  to  state,  that  “ the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools”  have  directed  me 
“ not  to  make  any  Returns  without  first  communicating  with  the  Governors.” 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Luke  White  King,  Clerk,  Ex-Scholar,  t.c.d. 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

Appendix  G. 

Grammar  School  of  Erasmus  Smith, 

Galway,  February  7th,  1855. 

Sir, — I have  received  instructions  from  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  to 
decline,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  make  any  Returns  relative  to  their  School  at 
Galway,  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 

I am  also  directed  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  Governors  for  further  explanation, 
should  they  desire  it. 

I beg  leave  to  add,  that  I have  no  personal  interest  or  object  to  serve  in  withholding  the 
required  returns.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  requisition  from  the  Commissioners  I 
communicated  with  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  was  by  them  directed  to  make 
no  Returns  without  further  advice  from  them. 

Their  final  instructions  did  not  reach  me  until  this  morning,  and  this  must  be  my  apology 
for' not  having  answered  the  requisition  of  the  Commissioners  at  an  earlier  date. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J okn  W.  IIallowell, 

Head  Master,  Grammar  School  of 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Erasmus  Smith,  Galway. 

(Ireland)  Commission. 

Appendix  II. 

Innishannon,  February  10th,  1855. 

Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  January,  requesting 
me  to  forward  to  “Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  Endowments,  Funds, 
and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  in  Ireland  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education,” 
“ copies  of  all  Statutes,  Charters,  Royal  Letters,  Wills,  Deeds,  Orders  of  Visitors,  Bye- 
Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  School  of  which  I am  Master,”  with  several 
inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Endowment,  and  Returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  for  the 
last  three  years  attending  such  school,  salaries,  &c. 

I most  respectfully  beg  to  state,  in  reply,  that  the  school  at  Innishannon,  of  which  I am 
Master,  is  under  “ the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,”  and  that 
according  to  their  rules  I am  not  authorized  to  submit  to  any  examination,  or  to  make  any 
Returns  relative  to  the  school.  I beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  Governors  afore- 
said for  further  explanation,  should  they  require  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  IIorgan, 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Master  of  the  School,  Innishannon. 

Dublin  Castle. 

Appendix  I.  , 

“ Abstract  of  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,”  dated  7th 
April,  1854,  respecting  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  (Ireland). — See  Parliamentary  Paper  273. 
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___  ,,  _ r,  . Killaloe  Diocesan 

No.  IV.  Killaloe  Diocesan  School.  school. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Right  Eev.  Ludlow  Baron  Rive rsdale,  Memoriai  0f  Lord 
Bishop,  and  of  «b*  Clbhoy  of  tlie  Dam  of  Killalok  and  Unanou,  to  the  Commis-  te  0““W 
sioners  for  Inquiring  into  State  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland, 

Showeth — 

That  a Diocesan  School  was  formerly  efficiently  conducted  in  the  town  of  Killaloe;  but 
that  it  was  annexed,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  the  Diocesan 

School  of  Limerick,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a District  School. 

That  the  sum  of  £75  a-jear,  previously  payable  to  the  master  of  the  Diocesan  School 
by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  was,  by  the  aforesaid 
Act,  transferred  to  the  master  of  the  District  School  in  Limerick 

That  memorialists  regal'd  it  as  a grievance  to  be  obliged  thus  to  contribute  to  the 
endowment  of  a school  from  which  they  derive  no  beneSt  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  in  which  none  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenoia  have 

^You^memoriahsts,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  sum  of  £75  a-year,  which 
they  are  now  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  District  School  of  Limerick,  may  be  transferred 
to  a school  in  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  on  the  next  vacancy  of  the  mastership 
of  the  District  School,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the i poorer  clergy  of said “ 
educatin',  their  children  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  ill  such  school,  to  be  obtained 
■ by  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  said  diocese,  or  the  endowment  of  exhibitions  in  lrimty 
College,  Dublin,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem  most  desirable  to  the  Commissioners, 
for  the  beneit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

Memorialists  beg  to  state,  that  the  only  school  permanently  endowed  within  the  Diocese 
of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  and  which  offers  the  prospect  of  continued  efficiency,  is  the 
School  under  the  Board  of  the  late  Erasmus  Smith  ,n  Ennis  where  great  facilities  might 
be  afforded,  by  proper  arrangements  for  carrying  the  object  of  the  memorialists  mto  effect. 

August  23rd,  1855 


Ludlow  Killaloe,  &c., 

Somers  H.  Payne,  v.g., 

John  Head,  Dean, 

Edmond  Knox,  Archdeacon, 

William  Roe,  Rector  of  Roscrea, 

J.  Leslie  Stawell,  Treasurer  of  Killaloe, 
Andrew  A.  Jones,  Rector  of  Kilmore, 
Francis  Synge,  Vicar  of  Lockeen, 

William  Molloy,  Vicar  of  Ballingany, 
James  Hastings  Allen,  Rector  of  Kiltin- 
anlea, 

Marcus  M'Causland,  Rector  of  Birr, 
William  T.  Honan,  Rector  of  Modreeny, 

R.  Harris,  Incumbent  of  Clare  Abbey, 
Henry  Fry,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Kilkeady, 
Charles  Ward,  Vicar  of  Kilmaley,  Ennis, 
W.  B.  Savage,  Rector  of  Shinrone, 

[17th  May,  1856.]  


James  Martin,  Rector  of  Finnoe, 

Newcombe  Willis,  Incumbent  of  Aglish- 
cloghane, 

Francis  P.  Studdert,  Rector  of  Borrisokane, 
John  Exsiiaw,  Rector  of  Kinnitty, 

Robert  P.  Going,  Rector  of  Templeharry, 
William  B.  Chester,  Chancellor  of  Killaloe, 
Richard  D.  Falkiner,  Vicar  of  Ardcrony, 
Philip  Dwyer,  Vicar  of  Tullogh, 

John  Jackson,  New  Quay, 

Edward  Ryal,  Curate  of  Ivilkee, 

William  B.  Fry,  a.m.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Kilruane, 

Abraham  M.  Evanson,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Aghnameadle, 

Arthur  Tatton,  Vicar  of  Drumcliff, 

| Robert  Humphreys,  Curate  of  Drumcliff. 


No.  V.  Mullingar  Diocesan  School. 

Letter  from  Rev.  E.  Tigiie  Gregory,  with  enclosures.  ^ 

Information  respectfully  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  gSoi 
by  them  obedient,  humble  servant,  E Tighb  Qmgioby, 

Rector  of  Kilmore,  Diocese  of  Meath,  and  one  of 
His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  s Chaplains. 

The  Dioceses  of  Ardagh  and  Meath  were  formerly  supplied  by  Diocesan  Schools  held 
respectively  in  Longford  and  Trim,  the  county  towns  oi  Longford  and  Meath.  Then 
efficiency  was  tested  and  proved  by  the  many  subsequently  distinguished  scholars  which 
Dowdell!  the  eminent  master  of  the  former,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  latter,  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  amongst  these  his  nephew,  the  present  highly-gifted  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  that  University;  and  their  sites  were  clearly  the  most  heneSoial  to  t ho 
community  of  the  respective  dioceses.  However,  on  the  death  of  the  Eev.  George  Ira  n 
the  successor  to  Dowdell,  the  Eev.  James  Hamilton  was  induced  to  cogent  to  the 
embodiment  of  the  two  diocesan  into  one  district  school,  to  bo  held  in  Mnlimgar,  ana 
obtained  by  purchase  the  schoolhouse  and  ground  at  Trim  his  family  now  possesses  and 
inhabit.  But  it  has  never  been  known  what  has  become  of  the  purchase  money  of 
concern,  or,  at  least,  it  is  a secret  as  to  the  clergy  and  community ; while  1 it  is  P»‘e"* 
it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  another  sclioolliouso  and  gioimd,  or  site  tor 
same  as  directed  by  the  Act.  Immediately  on  this,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eaton,  by  some  arrange-  ss  (go,  HI.,  c.  lot, 
ment,  became  district  schoolmaster,  while  Mr.  Hamilton  was  m the  full  possession  of  his  sec.  so. 
faculties,  strength,  and  high  scholastic  attainments. 
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MuMiigar  Diocesan  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  was  preferred  to  the  Endowed  School  of  Galway,  and,  by  some  other 
_ quiet  arrangement,  a M r.  M Namara  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton ; the  school  did  not  succeed 
Letter  from  Rev.  e.  with  Mr.  M'Namara,  and  another  arrangement  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Rev.  Edward 
righe  Gregory.  J.  Geoghegan  succeeded  to  the  charge,  which  he  rendered  altogether  nominal  as  regarded 

184,1  a school,  except  as  to  unfairly  collecting  the  fees  he  had  the  unyielding  courage  to 

annually  demand  from  the  clergy  of  the  respective  dioceses,  as  if  a school  continued  to  be 
bond  fide  kept,  which  it  has  not  been  for  many  years.* 

The  late  Bishop  (Townsend)  of  Meath,  in  a conversation  I had  with  him  on  the  subject, 
pronounced  it  “the  greatest  humbug  and  job  he  had  ever  met  or  heard  of;  that  he  had 
personally  insisted  on  Mr.  Geoghegan  either  keeping  a school  or  resigning,  and  that  his 
reply  was,  ‘He  would  do  neither;’”  and  any  satisfaction  on  this  point  is  systematically 
refused  by  him,  under  the  pretence  that  the  only  obligation  on  him  is  to  collect  from  the 
clergy,  and  appropriate  to  himself,  the  fees  which  he  claims,  work  or  play;  and  to  which 
he  has  no  right,  the  duty  not  being  done  ; never  a free  school  at  any  time,  under  even  his 
predecessors,  and  the  provisions  of  neither  Actf  having  been  fulfilled,  without  which,  even 
if  a school  bona  fide  existed,  it  would  not  be  a diocesan  or  district  school  within  the  Act. 

, An  accompanying  letter,  marked  No.  II.,  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  from  whom  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eaton  took  the  premises  he  inhabited,  proves  that  the  reverend  gentleman  took  same  at 
£36  per  annum,  for  his  own  and  wife’s  lives,  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  that  on  their  death 
it  will  revert  to  the  heirs  of  Fitzgerald.  Neither  archbishop,  bishop,  trustees,  or  any  one 
e,se>  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it ; it  was  a private  venture,  his  own  property. 

Mr.  M'Namara,  already  mentioned,  would  not  take  the  house,  &c.,  but  took  one  in  the 
town  of  Mullingar,  for  which  he  paid  £50  a year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Geoghegan  purchased  Mr.  Eaton’s  terminable  interest,  and  the  fact  of  his  calling 
it  Millmount,”  and  not  the  District  School,  shows  it  to  be  his  private  property. 

Letter  No.  II.  likewise  shows  there  are  not  any  scholars. 


[enclosures.] 
No.  I. 


„ „ T , , Mullingar,  19th  June,  1848. 

ItEV.  biR,— In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  morning,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  made  inquiry  regarding  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  school,  and  have  been  informed  that  he 
has  not  had  any  pupils  for  a length  of  time;  neither  have  I ever  known  him  to  have 
any  free  scholars. 


I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Tilson. 


No.  II. 


n a . , „ Ballinderry,  20th  June,  1848. 

UEAU  SIR, — ritzgcrald  was  from  home  yesterday,  when  your  letter  reached  this.  He 
desires  me  mention  to  you  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  took  the  premises  from  his  father;  he 
got  a lease  of  three  lives  from  him.  Mr.  Geoghegan  purchased  Mr.  Eaton’s  interest;  he 
pays  us  £16  a-vear.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  place  is  entirely  ours  a^ain. 
Mr.  Geoghegan  used  to  pay  us  £36  a-year  before  the  railroad  passed  through  the  town ; 
but  we  got  compensation,  and  the  yearly  rent,  on  that  account,  was  reduced.  Mr. 
Geoghegan  is  paid  for  a free  school,  but  he  has  not  a single  scholar.  . . . 


Harriet  M.  E.  Fitzgerald. 


Borough  School  of 
Al‘:,  Swords. 

Letter  from  Arch- 
bishop Murray  to 
J.  Forster,  Esq. 


No.  VI.  Borough  School  of  Swords. 

Letter  from  Archbishop  MurraiJ  to  J.  Forster,  Esq. 

Mountjoy-square,  Dublin,  16th  December,  1836. 

my  Dear  Sir, — I had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  yesterday,  just  as  I 
was  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  attend  an  appointment  of  moment.  I think  I can  now 
cxonorate  you  from  the  trouble  of  a visit  to  Archbishop  Whately,  as  His  Grace  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  school  in  question  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  which  you  recom- 
mend. I have  spoken  to  His  Grace  more  than  once  upon  the  subject ; but  it  does  not 
depend  on  him  alone  to  effect  the  change  which  you  contemplate,  if  you  can  secure  the 
consent  of  the  other  trustees,  you  may  fully  count  on  the  co-operation  of  His  Grace  It 
would,  however  be  courteous  to  forward  to  His  Grace  a copy  of  the  memorial,  to^eticr 
with  a letter,  asking  for  the  support  of  His  Grace  when  it  shall  come  before  the  Board. 

I pray  you  to  render  my  regards  acceptable  to  my  valued  friends  at  Swords  House 
and  that  you  and  they  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  wishes,  that  all  mav  eniov 
many  happy  returns  of  the  approaching  festivity.  J 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  much  esteem,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

t t?  * t?  c i tt  r.  , (Signed),  ^ D.  Murray. 

J.  Forster,  Esq.,  Swords  House,  Swords. 


«*> 1 * MM. 

™L2nLan,<L  i GT/e  ,IIL  ’ chaF;.  28>  providing  that  archbishop,  with  consent,  fee.,  mav  clianae  site  &c  if  a 
conveyance  of  land  first  procured  for  not  less  than  999  years,  at  a peppercorn  rent.  3 8 ’ ’ 

n tliap.  107,  sec.  24,  to  same  effect,  as  to  application  of  proceeds  of  site. 

I oee  other  letters  of  Archbishop  Murray,  Bo.  16320. 
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No.  VII.  Suggestions  on  Education  generally,  Suggestions  as  to 

Education  generally. 

Letter  from  Lord  Bjshop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore.  Lord 

The  Palace,  Holy  wood,  November,  1855.  Bishop  of  Down  and 
My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — As  I am  desirous  to  place  my  views  in  reference  to  educa-  Connor  and  Dromore. 
tion  generally,  in  Ireland,  more  in  detail  than  I was  enabled  to  do  on  my  examination  before  • 
you  in  Belfast,  I would  take  the  liberty  of  embodying,  in  a systematic  form,  the  few 
suggestions  which  I then  offered.  . 

One  Board  of  Management When  asked  by  your  Lordship  if  I had  any  observation 

to  make  on  education  generally,  I stated  that  I considered  it  would  be  of  great  importance, 
and  tend  to  the  progress  of  education,  if  all  existing  Boards*  were  dissolved,  and  one  Board 
of  paid  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  full  and  entire  management  and  control  of  public 
education  in  Ireland ; for  education,  to  be  efficiently  conducted,  should,  I think,  be  grasped 
as  a whole, and  administered  as  a system;  and  a Board,  constituted  on  these  principles,  would 
be  enabled  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations  according  to  the  educational  requirements  of 
a district,  and  would,  moreover,  possess  the  incalculable  benefit  of  diffusing  knowledge 
in  a uniform  and  well- organized  plan.  To  carry  out  these  arrangements  Ireland  should  be 
treated  as  one  united  whole,  free  from  the  trammels  and  paralyzing  effects  of  restricted 
foundations  and  limited  endowments.  The  Commissioners  should  have  full  powers  either 
to  remove  existing  schools,  or  to  establish  new  ones,  and  so  to  foster  a more  ardent  desire 

for  a sound,  practical,  and  useful  education  amongst  the  middle  classes.  _ 

Patronage  of  Schools. — This  should  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  including 
the  patronage  of  the  lloyal  and  Diocesan  Schools,  both  as  regards  the  head  master  and  the 
assistants;  by  which  arrangement  a result  would  be  secured  which  1 consider  quite 
necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  this  plan— namely,  the  power  of  rewarding  the  masters 
of  the  different  grades  by  promotion.  ' , . ... 

Head  Masters  and  Assistants— All  the  masters  and  teachers,  being  considered  as  one 
corps,  serving  one  Board,  would  feel  that,  as  their  promotion  was  not  limited  to  any 
particular  school,  a wider  field  of  promotion  was  open,  and  a corresponding  emulation  for 
self-improvement  excited ; and  if,  in  addition  to  this  open  competition,  there  was  a com- 
petent retiring  pension  after  long  services,  or  in  case  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  i feel  assured 
that  there  would  be  always  a supply  of  masters  of  high  scientific  and  literary  attainments 
available  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  education.  Let  them  be  assured  that  then 
honourable  but  laborious  calling  held  out  suitable  rewards  for  merit,  and  secured  a provision 
for  old  age,  and  they  would  feel  that  teaching  was  a profession,  for  which  calling  they 
would  qualify  themselves,  and  in  which  vocation  they  might  look  forward  to  spend  their 
maturer  years,  and  thus  to  add  to  their  own  qualifications  that  great  ancillary  to  all 
teaching— experience.  Teaching  would  not  then  be  considered,  as  is  now  the  case,  a mere 
temporary  employment  until  other  avenues  for  advancement  in  life  offered. 

Board  to  Report— The  Board  should  report  annually  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council, 
or  to  the  “Minister  of  Education,”  should  so  desirable  an  office  be  created  lor  the 
supervision  and  control  of  education  in  general,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bucfi  an 
appointment,  I feel  satisfied,  would  lead  to  the  most  valuable  results,  and.  give  to  education 
that  prominence  which  it  deserves;  for  it  appears  to  me  strange,  that  whilst  all  other 
departments  of  the  State  are  administered  by  responsible  heads,  education,  the  most 
important,  is  left  in  a great  measure  undirected,  and  too  often  carried  on  m a desultory 

^Girls’  Schools. — In  your  progress  through  Ireland,  your  Lordship  and  co-Commissioners 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  scanty  provision  which  exists  for  the  education  ol  the 
female  population  of  the  middle  classes.  1 would,  therefore,  presume  to  suggest  the 
establishment  of  girls’  schools  in  large  towns,  where  they  might  receive  a liberal,  sound, 
and  practical  education,  of  a character  calculated  to  refine  their  tastes  and  enlarge  then- 
minds  ; and,  when  we  consider  what  a large  share  of  the  early  training  of  children  devo  ves 
on  the  mother,  and  how  materially  their  dispositions  and  tastes  are  formed  Irom  ner 
example  and  by  her  instructions,  surely  the  importance  of  raising  the  standard  of  education 
(in  a large  and  comprehensive  sense)  among  females,  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  dischaige 
efficiently  those  duties  which,  in  afterlife,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  . , . , c •.  • „ t. 

Religious  Instruction— The  remarks  which  I have  now  had  the  honour  of  layin0  bet  ore 
you. have  only  had  reference  to  a secular  education ; but  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  i am 
insensible  to  the  value  and  importance  of  a sound,  early  religious  training.  o sjs  cm 
education,  in  my  mind,  can  be  considered  perfect  where  religion  does  not  form  a prominent 
feature;  but  as  the  country  is  divided  into  different  religious  denominations,  wc  must 
respect  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  concede  to  o ler 
same  liberty  of  conscience  which  we  claim  and  exercise  ourselves.  I consic  er,  > _ 
the  State  can  only  secure  the  free  exercise  of  conscience,  and  that  it  would  e -v, 

the  Commissioners  rather  to  provide  in  their  system  the  time  and  opportunity  loitne 
religious  training  of  the  children  of  different  denominations  by  their  respee  v , 

than  to  prescribe  the  form  and  matter  of  it.  Non-compulsion,  which  I ho  . • 

of  all  religious  toleration,  should  be  the  rule— unrestricted  exercise  oi  conscience 

“ioca/lSd— It'hks  often  been  suggested  tint  no  new  school  Jf^ableln 

without  requiring  local  aid  as  a necessary  condition.  This  I consider  o j 
* This  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  National  Board  of  Education,  as  it  did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioners. 
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Suggestions  as  to  principle,  and  aiso  calculated  to  mislead  the  Commissioners  in  determinin'*-  the  most 
Education  generally,  eligible  sites  for  new  schools.  It  is  objectionable,  as  it  makes  pecuniary  grants  from  a 
Letter  from  Lord  district,  and  not  its  educational  exigencies,  the  test  to  guide  the  Commissioners  in  the 

Bishop  of  Down  and  location  of  schools ; besides,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  as  local  aid  is  often  most  capricious 

Connor  and Dromore.  A rich  individual,  from  a desire  to  have  a school  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  from  other 
motives,  may  subscribe  the  entire  sum  stipulated,  though  the  educational  wants  of  the 
locality  may  bo  considerably  less  than  those  of  a poorer  one,  where  no  local  aid  could  be 

had,  as  the  very  parties  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  school  for  the  education  of  their 

children  would  consider  it  sufficient,  and  might  not  be  able  to  do  more,  than  to  pay  for 
their  education.  Indeed,  no  voluntary  rate  for  general  education  is  desirable,  as  it  certainly 
and  not  unreasonably,  would  be  expected  to  confer  local  control,  which  would  be  found 
disadvantageous,  and  likely  to  lead  to  serious  misunderstanding.  I hold  local  inspection 
to  be  most  valuable,  local  control  most  injurious.  Local  aid  should  be  limited  to  Grand 
Jury  assessment,  and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  supplementing  the  grant  of  the  Commis- 
sioners towards  building  schoolhouses. 

Trusts.- — In  cases  where  there  exist  certain  trusts  of  a denominational  character  in  the 
bequest  of  the  founder,  I think  that  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  the  religious  denomination 
specified,  should  draw  up  the  rules  for  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  that 
denomination,  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  in  the  will  of  the  testator,  but  should  not 
otherwise  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  school.  I view  all  trusts  restricting  the 
advantages  of  education  to  persons  of  a particular  creed,  or  living  in  a prescribed  locality, 
as  most  detrimental  to  the  spread  of  general  education ; and,  though  I would  strictly 
conform  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  yet  care  should  be  taken  to  reflect  the  spirit, 
rather  than,  as  in  some  cases,  the  obsolete  letter  of  the  bequest. 

Prof>erty — All  the  property  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
ought,  I conceive,  to  be  thrown  into  one  general  fund  and  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. And  as  a considerable  portion  of  the  present  funds  applicable  for  education 
anses  from  rent  of  land  or  houses,  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  it,  being  a description  of 
property  annually  increasing  in  value,  and  not  liable  to  those  fluctuations  or  depressions  to 
which  all  funded  property  or  capital  is  subject ; besides,  a considerable  loss  of  income 
would  be  sustained  by  converting  the  present  landed  property  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
into  capital,  and  investing  it  in  public  securities.  On  prudential  motives  also,  distinct  from 
the  financial,  I think  that  the  property  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  represented  rather 
by  revenue  than  capital,  as  it  operates  as  a check  to  all  temptation  to  extravagant  expen- 
diture. The  Commissioners  should,  therefore,  be  restricted  in  the  sale  of  their  landed 
property,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  large  towns,  an  amount 
far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value  could  be  obtained;  and  the  exception  might  be  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  land,  to  facilitate  the  procuring  of  new  sites.  I feel  satisfied  that,  if  the  lands 
at  various  times  demised  for  educational  purposes  had  been  faithfully  administered,  a large 
revenue,  far  beyond  the  educational  requirements  of  the  country,  would  be  available  ; and, 
even  now,  the  judicious  management  of  the  existing  property,  under  one  responsible  Board, 
would  produce  no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue. 

Conclusion — 1 trust,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  the  frankness  with  which 
1 have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you,  briefly,  my  views  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
education,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Management,  which  I have  recommended  in 
order  to  carry  it  on  efficiently.  How  far  my  suggestions  may  be  desirable  or  practicable, 
your  present  laborious  duties,  when  completed,  will  best  enable  you  to  judge.  Satisfied 
am  1 that  the  strict  impartiality  which  has  characterized  your  inquiry,  and  the  absence  of 
all  sectarian  prejudices  which  it  has  exhibited,  will  recommend  your  Report  to  a discerning 
public  ag  the  valuable  result  of  patient  investigation,  large  experience, and  enlightened  views. 

I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed),  Robert  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 


Suggestions  as  to 
difficulties  of  Com- 
bining Commercial  and 
Grammar  School 
Education. 

Letter  from  Rev.  W. 
H.  Guillemard,  Head 
Master  of  Armagh 
Royal  School. 


No.  VIII.  Suggestions  as  to  Difficulties  of  Combining  Commercial  and  Grammar 
School  Education. 

Letter  from  Rev.  W.  H.  Guillemard,  Head  Master  of  Armagh  Royal  School. 

Royal  School,  Armagh,  December  21,  1855.  ' 

Mr  Lord,— I he  kind  attention  accorded  to  me  by  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  during  their  stay  in  Armagh,  emboldens  me  to  offer  to  them,  through 
you  as  their  Chairman,  a few. remarks  on  one  particular  point  connected  with  their  inquiries 
which  i am  anxious  to  submit  to  their  consideration  and,  if  possible,  to  have  admitted  into 
their  Report. 

lam  sorry  that  I was  not  prepared,  on  the  day  of  their  public  Court,  to  avail  myself  of 
their  permission  to  make  any  suggestions  that  occurred  to  me.  Being,  of  course,  unaware 
of  the  line  which  my  examination  would  take,  I could  not  arrange  my  reflections  on  any 
of  the  subjects  connected  with  it  without  some  little  time  for  consideration ; and  I have 
been  constantly  and  closely  engaged  ever  since.  I trust,  however,  that  I may  still  be 
allowed  to  make  a few  observations. 

From  the  questions  put  to  me  on  that  occasion,  it  was  evident  that  the  Commissioners 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  my  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  an  English  and 

commercial  element  with  the  branches  of  education  pursued  at  a public  grammar* school 

such  as  Armagh— comprising  classics,  mathematics,  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography 
and  modern  languages.  I was  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  and  desirable  to° secure 
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the  former  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  latter,  if  desired  by  the  parents  of  the 
boys ; whether,  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same  management,  the  two  systems  might 
not  be  carried  out,  either  independently  of  one  another  or  partially  united.  I gave  my 
opinion  decidedly  against  the  feasibility  of  the  combination. 

Admitting,  as  I do  most  fully,  the  desirableness  of  providing  good  schools  of  the  com- 
mercial class,  I advocate,  at  the  same  time,  their  separate  and  distinct  organization.  They 
are  required  to  supply  a different  want,  and  to  insure  a different  end.  I conceive  that  no 
object  could  be  attained  by  grafting  them  on  to  existing  public  grammar  schools,  which 
could  not  be  secured  better  by  beeping  them  apart.  I have  never  yet  heard  of  any 
instance  where  the  combination,  in  one  school,  was  successful ; although  separate  insti- 
tutions, for  each  class  of  students,  under  one  superintendence,  have,  I am  well  aware, 
succeeded ; but  then,  only  in  very  large  towns,  and  with  ample  funds — cases  in  no  way 
parallel  to  the  position  or  endowments  of  the  Irish  Royal  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  English  element,  it  was  stated  by  me  in  evidence  that  it  is  by  no 
means  neglected  in  the  school  at  Armagh.  Copy-writing  and  writing  from  dictation,  form 
part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  junior  classes ; a plain,  legible  hand,  correct  spelling,  and 
grammatical  construction,  are  thus  provided  for.  In  the  upper  forms,  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  into  English,  essays  on  themes,  recitations  from  the  best  poets 
and  prose  writers,  continue  and  carry  forward  the  same  necessary  element  of  a good 
education.  Grammar,  I need  not  say,  is  far  better  learnt  by  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin 
than  any  other  language ; time  devoted  to  English  grammar,  by  the  classical  student,  is 
simply  time  wasted. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  myself  believe  that  there  is  any  intrinsic  value  whatever  in 
what  is  called  the  commercial  element,  as  a training  for  mercantile  pursuits,  more  than 
this,  that  it  is  generally  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  destined  to  such  a 
career,  for  the  money  and  the  time  they  can  afford  to  devote  to  education.  It  is,  in  the 
main,  so  far  as  I understand  it,  a mechanical  preparation  for  the  shop  or  the  counting-house, 
destined  too  frequently  to  be  superseded  and  forgotten  when  the  time  comes  to  apply  it. 

In  book-keeping  and  business  correspondence,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  a young  man,  of 
average  ability,  picks  up,  in  a few  months  at  the  desk,  from  actual  experience,  better  and 
more  easily,  all  that  another  has  been  years  acquiring  at  school. 

I have  been  over  and  over  again  assured  by  mercantile  men,  that  they  would  far  rather 
have  their  sons — destined  for  the  same  pursuits — educated  on  the  classical  than  on  the 
commercial  system;  which  they  justly  regard  as  far  inferior  to  the  instruction  of  a good 
public  grammar  school,  as  a training  of  the  mind — the  highest  aim  and  result  of  sound 
education. 

What,  then,  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  curtailing  and  narrowing  the  superior,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  inferior — by  forcing  the  lower  study  forward,  at  the  cost  of  displacing 
the  higher?  If  classical  schools  do  not  meet  every  want,  at  least  they  meet  some  that  are 
most  important.  They  are,  and  must  be,  the  nurseries  of  all  the  learned  professions — the 
feeders  of  the  Universities.  They  have  distinct  and  most  weighty  functions,  which  the 
nation  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with,  especially  in  Ireland.  No  one  can  say  that  there  is 
too  large  a supply  of  them.  Is  it  wise  to  run  the  risk  of  confusing,  weakening,  and  spoiling 
their  proper  work,  b}r  obliging  them  to  comprehend  in  their  system  foreign  and  inferior 
elements  ? Their  proper  work  is  to  call  out,  to  fashion  and  sharpen  the  intellect,  the 
taste,  the  powers  of  reason  and  judgment,  by  close,  hard,  abstract  study ; to  strengthen 
the  mind,  and  furnish  it  with  weapons,  not  for  special,  but  for  general  use.  Are  good 
penmanship  and  ready  reckoning — accounts  and  ledger  entries — worth  so  much  as  to  be 
substituted  for  any  part  of  the  deeper,  weightier,  and  more  solid  subjects  by  which  the 
young  intellect  is  moulded  and  invigorated  at  such  schools  now?  By  trying  to  amalgamate 
elements  that  are  heterogeneous,  we  shall  do  small  service  to  the  cause  of  real  education, 
We  may  turn  out  better  clerks  for  the  counting-house  (though  that  is  very  questionable), 
but  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  have  poorer  scholars,  and  shallower  mathematicians ; for 
we  shall  have  confused,  and  embarrassed,  and  disjointed  the  system  best  adapted  for  their 
training. 

I cannot  see  how  any  school  can  work  well  where  the  pupils,  instead  of  all  pursuing  one 
course,  are  allowed,  at  their  parents’  discretion,  to  choose  the  branches  of  study  to  be 
cultivated  by  them;  introducing  difficulties  of  arrangement  and  classification  inconceivable 
save  to  those  most  immediately  concerned. 

I will  state  the  question  at  issue  under  another  aspect,  in  a plain  and  simple  form. 
There  are  certain  schools,  of  the  superior  class,  here  and  there  in  Ireland,  founded  by 
Royal  bounty,  as  grammar  schools,  affording  education  of  a high  order,  gratuitously  to 
many,  at  a cheap  rate  to  all ; supported  by  endowments  large  enough  to  maintain  many  of 
their  most  distinguished  students  at  College,  and,  when  combined  with  the  fees  of  paying 
pupils,  to  secure  highly-educated  masters.  They  are  confessedly  a benefit  to  the  nation  at 
large,  as  supplying  an  education  essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  society.  That  they 
are  discharging  their  functions  satisfactorily — that  they  are  efficiently  and  conscientiously 
administered — has  been,  I hope  I may  venture  to  say,  sufficiently  elicited  by  the  recent 
inquiry.  The  chief,  I believe  I may  say  the  one,  complaint  against  them  is,  that  they  are 
what  they  profess  to  be — places  of  academical,  as  distinguished  from  commercial,  instruction ; 
and,  as  such,  not  meeting  the  wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Is  it  not  a just  and 
sufficient  reply  to  urge  that,  by  their  very  foundation,  they  are  constituted  grammar  schools — 
nurseries  of  learning  and  not  of  trade ; that  they  were  meant  to  be,  not  local,  but  national; 
intended,  not  to  give  a special  and  partial  education,  for  every  grade  and  pursuit  of  ordi- 
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nary  life,  to  all ; but  to  fit  some,  by  general  intellectual  discipline,  for  tbe  higher  positions 
and  professions  ? There  must  be  such  schools  somewhere ; if  the  only  public  schools  of 
the  kind,  founded  and  endowed  for  this  very  purpose,  and  enabled  by  their  endowments 
to  give  gratuitous  education  to  those  who  need  it,  are  altered  to  serve  other  objects  and 
meet  other  requirements,  the  road  to  those  positions  and  professions  is,  so  far,  closed  to 
all  but  the  comparatively  rich ; and  the  chance  of  honourable  distinction  diminished  for 
the  children  of  those  who  are  struggling,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  under  the  pressure 
of  contracted  means. 

From  their  foundation  to  the  present  day,  these  institutions  have  claimed  and  asserted 
it  as  their  special  function  and  province  to  supply  this  universally  recognised  necessity. 
Are  they  worthy  to  be  upheld  and  maintained  in  their  integrity,  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation  ? Or  are  they  to  he  tampered  with,  embarrassed,  and  imperilled,  by 
the  endeavour  to  make  them  local  centres  of  the  kind  of  education  most  appreciated  by 
the  masses,  and  to  make  them,  as  it  is  called,  more  practically  and  immediately  useful  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  vicinity,  by  reducing  them  to  the  lower  level  of 
ordinary  requirement  ? Are  they  to  be  stripped  of  their  distinctive  academic  character  as 
a sacrifice  to  the  paramount  claims  of  the  trading  portion  of  the  middle  class  ? 

I admit  that  sound  instruction  of  the  kind  it  prizes  should  be  provided  for  that  class, 
if  possible  by  public  endowment,  but  on  an  independent  and  separate  basis.  But  I 
deprecate  the  attempt  to  lower  existing  institutions  of  a higher  order,  equally,  if  not  more, 
essential  to  the  nation,  in  order  to  secure  that  end.  I plead  against  any  innovations  calcu- 
lated in  any  way  to  deteriorate  the  tone  and  teaching  of  the  superior  schools,  by  thrusting 
out  any  portion  of  their  course  of  study  to  make  way  for  attainments  of  a commoner  stamp 
and  by  introducing  a class  of  pupils  with  lower  aims,  and  more  simply  material  objects  and 
interests. 

Constituted  as  they  are  now,  they  attract  and  unite  pupils  of  all  ranks  in  life,  and  so 
tend  not  inconsiderably  to  cement  the  social  fabric,  and  produce  harmony  and  mutual 
understanding ; and,  what  is  of  scarcely  less  consequence,  they  are  sure  of  the  services  of 
•masters  of  the  highest  class — men  such  as  I am  confident  would  decline  any  connexion 
with  them  if  the  contemplated  changes  were  carried  out.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  any  one, 
educated  as  a gentleman,  accredited  by  University  distinctions,  and  actuated  by  a due 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  employment,  who  would  be  willing  to  compromise 
himself  by  taking  part  in  schools  reduced  to  so  very  different  a level. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  or  masters  of  the 
highest  order  of  intellectual  and  social  qualifications,  will  continue  to  be  connected  with 
these  schools,  if  altered  to  suit  special  commercial  wants. 

I state  the  question  frankly  and  nakedly.  To  many  I am  quite  aware  such  a result  may 
seem  a matter  of  small  consequence  compared  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  advantage 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  look  upon  such  institutions  as  eleemosynary,  and  there- 
fore not  involving  the  upper  classes  at  all : I look  upon  them  also  as  eleemosynary,  but  I 
cannot  therefore  see  why  their  long-established  character  should  be  altered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a class  not  one  whit  more  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  their  endow- 
ments— namely,  the  lower  trading  portions  of  the  great  middle  class ; who  are  quite  as 
well  able  to  educate  their  children  from  their  own  resources.  I would  rather  urge  that 
every  class  of  the  community  has  an  equal  right  to  the  benefit  of  all  public  institutions, 
which  are  not  clearly  restricted  to  particular  classes,  so  long  as  they  do  not,  by  their 
participation,  exclude  those  who  require  gratuitous  assistance.  And  public  institutions, 
such  as  the  Royal  Schools,  furnishing  an  education  of  a distinct  and  high  order,  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  still  allowed  to  make  that  style  of 
education  their  object;  to  be  still  left  as  centres  of  that  education  for  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  to  be  required  to  change  their  whole  system  out  of  regard  to  the  local  wants  of  a 
particular  class  of  the  community. 

The  public  schools  of  England  have  been  and  are  confessedly  of  great  public  utility ; it 
has  not  been  thought  expedient  to  sacrifice  them  to  such  ideas.  Is  it  wise  to  risk  the 
usefulness  of  the  only  approach  to  them  that  Ireland  possesses  ? 

I have  urged  with  great  freedom  my  views  upon  this  topic,  for  which  I trust  I may  have 
your  Lordship’s  candid  indulgence ; and  am,  my  Lord,  with  much  respect, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

W.  H.  Guillemard. 


No.  IX.  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway 
Return  as  to  Pupils.  1849-1855. 


1849. 

Pupils  in  all, 

Free  pupils, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Roman  Catholics,  free, 


1851. 

28  j Pupils  in  all, 

4 Free  pupils, 

8 | Roman  Catholics, 

1 Roman  Catholics,  free, 


1850. 


1852. 


Pupils  in  all, 

Free  pupils, 

Roman  Catholics, 
Roman  Catholics,  free, 


41  Pupils  in  all, 

5 Free  pupils, 

15  Roman  Catholics, 

1 Roman  Catholics,  free, 


. 27 
. 5 
. 10 
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1853. 

Pupils  in  all, 

Free  pupils, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Roman  Catholics,  free, 


38 

6 

10 

1 


1855 

Pupils  in  all, 

Free  pupils, 

Boman  Catholics, 

Boman  Catholics,  free, 


Erasmus  Smith  • 
q/»  Grammar  School, 

■ Galway. 

. 10  Return  as  to  Pupils, 
3 1849-1855. 


1854. 

Pupils  in  all. 

Free  pupils, 

Boman  Catholics, 

Boman  Catholics,  free, 


40 

6 

12 

2 


No  free  pupils  were  named  by  the  Governors 
until  1855. 


John  W.  Hallo  well, 

Head  Master. 


No.  X.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  Muff,  County  of  Londonderry  • Erasmus  Smith’s 

_ . - . . English  School,  Muff, 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  ffra.  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner,  at  to.  Londonderry. 

Public  Inquiry  held  by  him  on  the  31st  October,  1856,  into  the  Complaint  of  Rev.  Mr.  — — 

Berkeley,  partly  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  Public  Court  in  Londonderry.  at 'inquiry  into  Com- 

The  Assistant  Commissioner. — This  is  a Court  of  Inquiry  held,  by  me  as  an  Assistant  Berkeley  .^before1 
Commissioner  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  I am  acting  under  instructions  Assistant  Commis- 
I have  received  from  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  contained  in  a letter  addressed  to  me  sioner. 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1856.  In  that  letter  the  Secretary  says,  “I  am  directed  to 
request  you  will  hold  a Court  of  Inquiry  at  Muff  into  the  state  of  the  school,  with  special 
reference  to  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley.”.  Mr.  Berkeley  made  that  complaint 
in  a letter  addressed  in  June,  1855,  to  the  Commissioners.  In  that  letter  he  does  not 
specify  precisely  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  The  Commissioners  held  a Public  Court  of 
Inquiry,  relative  to  Endowed  Schools  generally,  at  Londonderry,  on  the  1 1th  of  October, 

1855.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  received  notice  of  that  court. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  attended,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  did  not.  Mr.  Berkeley  then 
forwarded  another  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  bearing  date  the  16th  of  October,  1855,  in 
which  he  states,  more  specifically  than  before,  what  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Both 
parties  received  further  notice  of  an  inquiry  the  Commissioners  were  willing. to  hold  on 
the  subject  of  those  complaints,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1855,  in  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber,  at  Dublin  Castle.  However,  neither  party  found  it  convenient  to  attend,  for 
reasons  which  I am  sure  were  satisfactory.  In  consequence  of  that,  the  Commissioners 
wished  a further  opportunity  to  be  given  to  both  parties  to  appear,  a.nd  with  that  view 
they  have  authorized  me  to  hold  this  inquiry,  at  which  to  take  any  evidence  that  may  be 
offered  in  reference  to  the  complaints  preferred  by  Sir.  Berkeley,  or  any  he  may  choose  to 
prefer  now.  Accordingly,  1 have  given  notice  to  the  parties  to  attend  here.  I think  it 
right  to  state,  I have  already  made  my  ordinary  inspection  of  the  school,  and  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  here  by  me  but  to  inquire  into  the  special  matter  of  the  complaint 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley.  I think  it  also  right  to  state,  I have  no  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  entertain  any  matter  of  complaint  unless  it  is  preferred  before  me  here  now. 

Any  other  matter  of  complaint  respecting  the  school,  if  suggested  to  me,  I would. have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  make  the  subject  of  inquiry  when  I was  making  my  ordinary  examination  of 
the  school.  I have  not  forgotten  any  thing  that  was  then  suggested  to  me,  either  publicly 
or  privately.  , 

The  Rev.  John  Conroy.— I have  to  apply  to  you,  sir,  for  a copy  of  the  letters  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner. — You  have  been  already  furnished  with  a copy  of  every 
thing  that  it  is  material  for  you  to  know. 

The  Rev.  Lowry  Edmund  Berkeley  sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley. 

In  reference  to  the  application  just  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy,  I wish  to  state  that 
I am  exceedingly  desirous  every  thing  I wrote  should  be  made  known  to  him. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner.— You  are  Presbyterian  Minister  of  the  parish  ot  Faughan- 
vale? — Yes. 

When  were  you  appointed  to  that  office? — In  the  year  1850. 

You  addressed  a complaint  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith  school 
at  Muff,  in  June,  1 855  ? — I did.  [Same  is  read  {l0Vl  Miuutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners at  Londonderry,  10593.]  . _ 

In  that  letter,  whether  did  you  refer  to  the  management  of  the  school  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, or  the  conduct  of  it  by  the  master  ?— I referred  to  the  management  of  the  school 
by  the  Superintendent. 

Did  you  refer  to  the  course  of  education? — That  was  included,  for  various  reasons. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  complaint.  I did  not  bring  any  charge.  I simply  said  1 
thought  and  believed  the  public  would  like  inquiry.  My  first  reason  for  that  was,  because  ot 
the  conduct  of  the  Manager ; and  my  second  reason  was,  because  I believed  the  pub  ic 
took  an  interest  in  such  schools,  and  would  like,  perhaps,  to  have  them  placed  on  a more 
liberal  basis.  My  great  reason  for  writing  to  the  Commissioners  was  because  ot  the 
conduct  of  the  Manager  of  the  school  towards  myself.  I also  considered  it  would  be  tor 
the  good  of  the  public  at  large  to  have  an  inquiry  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  school. 

* For  evidence  as  to  this  school,  vide  10593-10750. 

Voi.  II.  3 E 2 
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Was  that  with  any  special  reference  to  the  kind  of  education  ? — No ; nor  was  it  that  I 
found  any  particular  fault  with  the  teachers  of  the  school.  I referred  to  the  state  of 
education  in  the  schools  generally,  and  not  to  this  particular  school. 

Then  I am  to  understand  that  the  reasons  you  statedhu  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  October, 
1855,  are  those  to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter  written  in  June? — Yes.  [The  letter 
is  read  as  follows : — 

“ Muff,  county  Derry,  October  16th,  1855. 

“ Sir, — I am  exceedingly  sorry  that  ill  health  prevented  me  from  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  in  Derry,  on  Thursday  last.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  reason  of  my  absence.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  trust  that  they  will  issue  in  great 
benefits  to  the  entire  community.  My  experience  in  my  own  congregation  testifies  to  the 
want  of  an  intermediate  system  of  education.  Regarding  Erasmus  Smith’s  School  in  Muff, 
I was  very  much  surprised  to  read  in  the  Londonderry  Sentinel  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Conroy,  given  at  your  meeting,  and  I am  anxious  to  know  if  I shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  the  facts  before  you.  I will  put  myself  to  any  inconvenience  to  do  so ; and 
whilst  I state  them  now,  I am  quite  willing  to  testify  them  on  oath  at  any  time  you  ask  me. 

“ The  following  letter  [addressed  by  me,  on  the  16th  June,  1852]  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  will  explain  itself: — 

“ ‘ I am  Presbyterian  Minister  in  the  parish  of  Faughanvale.  There  is  no  daily  school 
in  connexion  with  my  church,  the  school  of  your  Board  being  the  only  one  in  the 
village.  A number  of  the  children  of  my  people  attend  that  school,  and  I have 
been  frequently  importuned  by  the  parents  to  visit  it  and  see  how  they  were  progressing. 
I did  so  on  one  occasion  during  the  past  winter,  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  teacher, 
and  asked  to  hear  a class.  About  three  weeks  ago  I repeated  my  visit,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  the  Rev.  John  Conroy,  Incumbent  of  the  parish,  entered  and  addressed  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  school,  saying,  “You  have  no  right  to  be  here— you  have  no  right  to 
examine  here.” 

“ ‘ May  I request  that  you  will  inform  me  if  I am  excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  Board 
from  visiting  or  examining  in  your  schools.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  a copy  of  the  rules, 
with  your  answer,  to  this  inquiry.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  the  two  churches  in  this  vicinity 
have,  till  this  period,  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Mr.  Conroy  I also  look  upon  as  a 
friend,  and  I extremely  regret  that  any  thing  has  occurred  to  cause  this  harmony  to  cease.’ 

“ After  some  delay,  I received  the  following  reply  [from  Eustace  Thorp,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Registrar  to  the  Governors,  dated  the  24th  June,  1852]  : — 

“ ‘ Rev.  Sir, — The  schools  upon  this  foundation  are  open  to  all  visitors,  and  the  Governors 
are  pleased  when  they  learn  that  they  are  viewed  by  persons  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  provided  the  business  is  not  interrupted. 

“ ‘ The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is,  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent,  to  whom  the  Governors 
look  for  the  management  of  the  school. 

“ *1  enclose  the  Governors’ rules,  and  begging  that  you  will  excuse  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  replying  to  you.’ 

“Now,  Sir,  you  will  understand,  I apprehend,  why  there  are  * very  few  Presbyterians’ 
attending  the  school.  The  Governors  say  the  school  is  ‘ open  to  all  visitors.’  Mr.  Con- 
roy says  to  you,  ‘ there  is  to  be  but  one  visitor.’  The  rules  say  nothing  about  * an 
examiner,’  beyond  the  teacher.  Mr.  Conroy  says  there  is  to  be  ‘ but  one  examiner.’  When 
he  told  me  I had  ‘ no  right  to  be  there,’  I was  examining  a class,  at  the  request  of  the 
teacher,  on  a portion  of  Scripture,  on  which  he  said  they  were  to  be  examined  by  the 
Inspector  next  day.  The  teacher  regarded  my  examining  not  as  an  interruption,  but  as 
assisting  him  in  his  work.  But  I need  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  May  I request  that 
you  will  let  me  know  if  there  will  be  any  further  investigation  of  this  matter ; also  that 
you  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  and  say  that  ill  health 
prevented  me  from  attending  their  meeting. 

“ 1 am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“L.  E.  Berkeley. 

“To  the  Secretary  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioner. — Y ou  have  also  sent  me  a letter,  in  which  you  state  that 
on  a particular  day  when  you  called  to  see  the  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  entered,  and 
addressing  you,  said,  “You  have  no  right  to  be  here — you  have  no  right  to  examine 
here?” — Yes. 

When  was  your  first  visit  to  the  school? — On  the  27th  of  November,  1851. 

At  what  time  in  1850  were  you  appointed  Presbyterian  Minister  in  the  parish? — The 
24th  or  26th  of  March. 

Did  you  never  visit  the  school  from  March,  1850,  till  the  27th  of  November,  1851  ? — 
No,  simply  because  I did  not  know  my  right  position. 

Could  you  fix  the  date  of  the  transaction  at  the  school,  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the 
16th  of  October,  1855  ? — It  was  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852,  the  day  before  the  Inspector 
came  here  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 
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Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school  in  the  interval  between  the  27th  of  Nov., 
1851,  and  May,  1852  ? — No ; I paid  only  the  two  visits  to  the  school  On  both  occasions 
I was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  teacher,  and  asked  to  hear  a class. 

At  the  time  of  these  two  visits,  were  there  in  the  school  children  of  members  of  your 
congregation  ? — I believe  there  were.  I was  told,  before  visiting,  that  there  were  Pres- 
byterians at  the  school,  and  I believe  there  were. 

Do  you  know  in  what  proportion  ? — I do  not. 

You  stated  in  your  first  letter  that  you  visited  the  school  at  the  request  of  parents  of 
children  in  it  ? — I did.  There  are  in  my  congregation  some  1,300  souls,  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  spoke  to  me  about  visiting  the  school.  There  is  a gentleman  here 
who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  ask  you  to  visit  the  school  ? — To  exercise  a general  superin- 
tendence, to  see  how  the  children  were  going  on. 

When  you  visited  the  school  on  the  first  occasion,  did  you  examine  a class?— I did. 

In  secular  or  religious  education  ? — In  both.  I think  my  note  entered  in  the  book 
was,  that  “ I visited  and  examined  some  classes.  The  reading  and  answering  good.” 
That  was  on  the  27th  of  November. 

Did  your  examination  interrupt  the  business  of  tbe  school  ? — I am  not  aware  what  the 
business  of  the  school  was.  The  teacher  asked  me  to  examine.. 

Was  there  any  complaint  made  that  you  interrupted  the  business  of  the  school  ? — None 
whatever. 

Did  not  your  examination  of  the  class  necessarily  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teacher . 
— I believe  the  fact  is,  that  when  I came  into  the  school  there  was  a class  standing  at  the 
desk ; the  teacher  came  down  to  meet  me,  and  asked  me  to  examine  the  class.  As  to  the 
interruption,  if  there  was  any,  I am  not  responsible  for  it. 

At  what  time  of  the  day,  on  the  occasion  of  your  second  visit,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852, 
did  you  enter  the  school? — I think  it  must  have  been  about  eleven  o’clock.  I was  just 
walking  out,  performing  some  of  the  pastoral  visits. 

What  class  did  you  examine  on  that  day? — I examined  in  Scripture,  at  the  request  of 
the  teacher.  His  statement  to  me  on  that  occasion  was,  that  he  expected  the  Inspector 
next  day,  who  was  to  examine  the  pupils  on  a portion  of  the  Scripture ; and  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  me  if  I examined  them  on  it,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  visit  of  the 
Inspector.  I never  by  any  means  asked  to  examine  a class  in  this  school. 

Did  you  ever  meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  in  the  school  before  ? — Never. 

State  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  said  to  you  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer. — I was 
standing  at  the  teacher’s  desk.  Mr.  Conroy  entered,  apparently  very  much  excited,  and 
looking  at  me,  he  said — the  exact  words  he  used  were,  “ You  have  no  right  to  be  here 
you  have  no  right  to  examine  here.”  I am  certain  he  made  use. of  both  these  expressions. 

What  did  you  say  in  reply  ? — Mr.  Conroy  having  said  that,  immediately  attempted  to 
get  out.  I called  to  him.  He  having  retreated,  I followed  him  out  immediately,  and 
stated  to  him  I was  exceedingly  surprised  and  vexed  ; and  that  if  1 was  wrong  in  either 
visiting  or  examining,  that  was  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  tell  me. 

Did  you  make  a complaint  about  this  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools? — I did,  after  the  examination  day.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1852,  I addressed  to 
them  a letter,  which  I have  embodied  in  my  communication  of  the  16th  of  October,  1855, 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  It  was  after  deliberation  I wrote  it.  I was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  not  to  get  into  any  controversy.  It  was  on  the  request  of  Major  Scott  I 
wrote  the  letter. 

Was  there  at  that  time  any  daily  school  in  connexion  with  your  church.  There  was 
not. 

Is  that  the  case  now  ? — It  is  not ; we  have  established  a school  since. 

Did  you  receive,  in  reply  to  your  communication,  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  which  you  have  embodied  in  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  Oct., 
1855,  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  ?— Yes.  T also  received  two  copies  ot  rules. 
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[Same  are  delivered  in.]  u 

Did  you  make  any  other  complaint  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school  but 
what  you  have  brought  under  my  notice  ? — None. 

Nor  do  you  make  any  other  now  ? — Nor  do  I make  any  other  now. 

Do  you  make  any  complaint  with  reference  to  the  quality  or  the  character  of  the  course 
of  education  ? — No,  I do  not  make  a complaint ; but  I make  a statement  that  it  would  be 
very  much  for  the  good  of  the  community  if  the  education  were  liberalized.  One  of  the  rules 
is,  that  the  children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism  of  the. Church  of  England,  and 
no  other.  Children  of  other  persuasions  are  not  obliged  to  remain  while  that  instruction 
is  being  given  ; but  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  some  provision  were  made  tor 
the  religious  instruction  of  children,  besides  those  who  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 

You  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools . —Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  exclusive  rule  has  any  effect  in  preventing  Roman  Catholics  or  i res- 
byterians  from  sending  their  children  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ? — I have  veiy . re- 
quently  heard  Presbyterians  object  to  sending  their  children  to  a school  where  religious 
instruction  is  given  only  from  the  Church  Catechism.  They  object  that  it  nug  e 
made  the  means  of  proselytism.  Though  Presbyterians  are  not  required  to  be  present,  y 
the  rules,  during  the  lessons  in  the  Church  Catechism,  yet  under  certain  circumstances 


they  might  be.  . i o t 

Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  school . 
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wish  to  state,  as  other  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  it,  that  it  was  ill  health  prevented 
me  from  attending,  on  the  notice  I received,  at  the  Public  Court  held  in  Londonderry.  I 
was  anxious  also  not  to  appear  to  push  myself  forward.  Had  the  Commissioners  sent  me 
a summons,  I would  have  attended.  I also  received  a notice  that  I might  attend  before 
the  Commissioners  in  Dublin.  It  was  on  a Monday  morning  they  were  to  sit  in  Dublin, 
and  as  I was  not  able  to  get  a substitute  in  my  pulpit  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  I therefore  could 
not  go.  I may  state  that  I never  visited  the  school  since  the  time  I was  interrupted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — Quite  so. 

Did  you  consider  the  letter  which  you  received  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  satisfactory  ? — I did  in  one  respect — that  is,  it  said  the  school  was  open  to 
all  visitors.  I did  not  in  another  respect,  because  it  stated  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
was,  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent.  And  the  Superintendent  having  acted  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  I did  not  visit. 

Are  you  not  patron  of  a National  School  ? — I am. 

How  far  is  it  from  this  school  ? — About  ten  minutes’  walk. 

Do  the  children  of  your  congregation  attend  the  National  School? — A large  number 
of  them  do.  The  name  of  the  school  is  Faughanvale  National  School,  No.  2.  There  are  two 
Faughanvales.  That  school  has  been  opened  since  the  occurrence  I speak  of. 

Were  you  instrumental  in  having  that  National  School  established  ? — I was.  I am 
anxious  to  state  that  it  was  not  the  interruption  of  me  here  that  led  to  its  establishment. 

The  school  was  not  opened  as  a sort  of  opposition  school? — By  no  means.  I am 
anxious  also  to  state  that  I visit  every  school  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  that,  immediately 
on  my  coming  here,  I was  requested  by  Major  Scott  to  visit  his  school,  which  is  under  the 
Church  Education  Society.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Schools,  this  school  is  open  to  all  visitors. 

ri  he  Assistant  Commissioner. — If  there  are  any  questions,  Mr.  Conroy,  which  you  would 
wish  to  have  put  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  suggest  them,  and  if  I approve  of  them  I will 
ask  them.  [The  following  questions  are  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy.] 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  before  the  occurrence  in  the  school  of  which 

you  speak,  that  your  interference  in  the  school  was  contrary  to  the  rules  ? Not  the 

slightest. 

Have  you  made  statements  respecting  the  transaction,  different  from  those  you  have 
now  made  ? — No ; not  at  any  time. 

Did  you  impute  that  this  school  illustrated  the  want  of  an  intermediate  system  of 
education? — No  ; I never  asked  to  have  this  made  an  intermediate  school. 

You  say  you  did  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school.  In  what  sense  did  you  use 
the  words,  “ did  not  interrupt  ?” — What  I said  was,  that  if  there  was  an  interruption,  I 
was  not  responsible  for  it.  I do  not  believe  I interrupted  the  business  of  the  school. 

Did  you  believe  what  you  did  was  an  assistance  ? — I did.  The  teacher  said  so. 

The  Rev.  John  Conroy  sworn  and  examined. 

You  are  perpetual  curate  of  Muff? — Incumbent  and  perpetual  curate  of  Muff. 

When  were  you  appointed?— In  November,  1846. 

As  such  I believe  you  are  considered  ex  officio  Superintendent  and  Manager  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Muff? — Yes. 

What  do  you  consider  is  the  nature  of  the  superintendence  which  is  intrusted  to  you  ? 
— I can  only  go  upon  Mr.  Thorp’s  letter  to  me.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“ Board  room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 

11,  Kildare-street,  24th  June,  .1852. 

“ Rev.  Sir,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  22nd  instant.  I had  previously  received 
a letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr.  Berkeley ; to  whom  I reply,  by  this  post,  that  the  schools  are 
open  to  all  visitors,  and  that  the  Board  are  pleased  when  they  learn  that  they  are  viewed 
by  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children,  provided  the  bvsiness  is  not  inter- 
rupted ; that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  the  ex  officio  Superintendent,  to  whom  the 
Governors  look  for  the  management  of  the  school.  I enclose  your  extracts. 

“Yours  faithfully,  &c., 

“Rev.  J.  Conroy.”  “Eustace  Thorp. 

W’hat  do  you  consider  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  school  ?— 

I consider  it  his  duty,  and  I acted  upon  it,  to  appoint  the  master.  The  Dean  wished  to 
appoint  the  master.  I said,  “ No;  that  is  my  privilege.” 

Do  you  consider  that  you  have  the  power  to  dismiss  the  master? — Not  without  just  cause. 

Is  the  master  subject  to  your  power  of  dismissing  him  ?— Certainly  not.  1 have  only 
the  recommendation  of  him.  I would  report  him  if  there  was  any  thing  wron°\  I recom- 
mended the  present  master  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Another  thing  I consider  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  and  Manager  is  this,  to  see  that  the  house  is  in  proper 
repair,  and  that  the  school  requisites  are  provided.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  rules;  to  see  that  the  school  is  properly  attended  to,  and  that  the  master 
does  not  absent  himself.  I cannot  allow  the  business  of  the  school  to  be  interrupted,  no 
matter  what  any  person’s  feelings  may  be  on  the  subject. 
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Do  you  think  all  these  are  functions  belonging  to  the  Superintendent,  which  are  not  Erasmus  Smith's 
delegated  to  any  one  else?— Yes ; unless  they  are  delegated  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
or  their  Inspector.  . . . „ ’ — 

Do  you  now  mean  to  say,  that  there  can  he  hut  one  visitor  to  the  school  < — JNot  at  all.  Rev.  John  Conroy. 
In  the  sense  of  a party  coming,  and  investigating  and  examining  in  the  school,  which  is 
synonymous  with  Superintendent,  there  is  hut  one  visitor? — Yes. 

In  your  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners,  at  their  public  Court,  held  in 
Londonderry,  you  stated — “ As  I understood  the  terms  of  the  will  were  so  strict,  and 
the  printed  rules  handed  to  me,  when  I came,  stating  there  was  to  be  one  patron,  Mr. 

Wiggins,  one  visitor,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ex  officio  ?” — I did  not  mean  that  there 
was  but  one  visitor. 

Do  you  consider  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Superintendent  ox  the  school  to  enter 
it,  and  take  up  a class,  and  question  the  pupils  to  ascertain  their  proficiency,  or  what 
progress  they  have  made  ?— I do  not. 

Do  you  consider  the  rules  of  the  school  preclude  any  person,  except  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Hamilton  and  yourself,  from  examining  the  children  ? — Provided  they  do  not  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  school ; and  I do  not  see  how  any  man  can  examine  without  interrupting 
the  business.  . T 

I want  to  know  whether  you  consider  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  infringed  the  rules . 1 

think  he  did.  My  opinion  is,  simply,  that  no  person,  except  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  can 
examine  in  the  school,  without  interfering  in  the  business  irregularly ; and  I am  justified 
in  that  opinion  by  the  analogy  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  by  which  visitors  are 
allowed  to  enter,  provided  they  do  not  interrupt  the  business  or  examine  classes. 

Is  there  any  rule  against  a visitor  examining  in  this  school  ? — I cannot  interpret  the  rules. 

If  a visitor  can  examine  only  on  the  condition  that  he  does  not  interrupt  the  business, 
and  if  examining  interrupts,  then  he  cannot  examine  at  all? — Yes.  . _ ^ ., 

If  so,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  in  the  wrong  on  the  occasion  in  question  ? — Quite 
wrong.  The  rule  of  the  school  is,  that  no  person  shall  interfere,  or  interrupt  the  business 
of  the  school.  , . 

But  is  it  the  rule  that  a visitor  shall  not  examine  at  all  ? — He  cannot  possibly  examine 
without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  school. 

Do  you  produce  any  rule  to  that  effect  ? — No ; nothing,  except  Mr.  Thorp’s  letter. 

Do  you  consider  the  rules  of  the  school  indefinite  on  the  subject  to  which  you  refer  . 

I do  not  believe  there  are  any  rules  on  the  subject.  . 

Do  you  consider  that  the  teacher  has  authority  to  admit  any  person  to  ask  questions  ! — JN  o. 

You  consider  asking  questions  or  examining  interrupts  the  business  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

You  stated  to  the  Commissioners  in  Derry  that  your  delicate  state  of  health  prevented 
your  examining  classes  in  the  school  for  some  time  ? — Yes.  I produce  the  leave  of  absence 
given  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  1 was  very  unwell,  and  am  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

I also  produce  certificates  from  physicians  relative  to  my  state  of  health.  , 

When  you  were  in  good  health  and  attending  the  school,  did  you  examine  the  children  l 
— I never  examine  them.  to 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  in  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  children  were  making  c 
Ho. 

Do  you  consider  it  to  be  a part  of  your  duty  as  Superintendent,  to  see  what  progress 
the  children  were  making  ?— No.  There  is  a paid  examiner,  and  I considered  it  would  be 
interfering  with  his  duties  if  1 examined  the  classes. 

Do  you  say  vou  never  examined  the  children? — No. 

Then  what  did  you  mean  by  this  evidence  given  by  you  at  Derry  “ I have  been  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteen  months  in  Dublin  and  England  for  the  recovery  of  my  health, 
and  when  I came  home  I found  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  attending  to  my  Sunday 
duties  I am  only  recovering,  and  when  I do  recover  I will,  as  I have  heretofore  done, 
examine  the  children  as  well  as  visit?’’— If  you  call  teaching  examining,  I did  so.  1 did 
not,  by  any  chance,  examine  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  examination. 

Did  you  not,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  the  school  and  ask  questions  of  the  pupils  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  making  progress  in  their  education  ? I did  not  examine 
them  in  Scripture.  I taught  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  me  here  one  day  to 
examine  them,  and  I said,  “ I will  not,  it  is  your  business.  , „ 

Do  you  think  the  children  require  to  be  examined  oftener  than  once  m twelve  months  . 

Do  you  consider  the  annual  examination  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  a school 
like  this  ?— I do  not.  That  is  the  business  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  of  the  Board ; it  is  not  mine. 

Do  you  consider  the  examining  of  the  children  deficient?  I do. 

Could  that  be  supplied  in  any  way  by  the  local  clergyman  ?— If  the  Commissioners  give 
me  authority,  I will  come  and  examine  every  week. 

Did  you  understand  the  rules  prevented  you  from  doing  so  ?— I did,  and  they  prevented 
not  only  me,  but  every  other  person,  from  doing  so.  I state,  on  oath,  that,  as,  my  hrm 
conviction.  If  they  interfere  in  the  examinations,  they  interfere  in  Mr.  Hamilton  s duty. 

Do  you  say  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  tne 
progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  except  once  a-y ear  ? — Yes.  

And  that  the  Superintendent  has  no  power,  nor  is  it  his  duty,  to  aid  m that  proceeding 
from  time  to  time  ? — Certainly.  . 

At  the  period  in  question,  in  1852,  upon  Mr.  Hamilton’s  examination,  1 believe  there 
were  some  Presbyterian  children  in  the  school? — Yes,  about  thirteen. 
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„ Mr.  John  Kyle  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner — You  are  master  of  this  school  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  total  number  of  children  on  the  roll  on  the  28th  of  May,  1852  9 
Ninety- five.  J 

nr  ■0'°7o1“o  ny  W6i?  of  ^ie  Established  Church  ? — The  average  attendance  for  the  month  of 
May,  1 85-,  was  fifty-nine  children.  Twenty-four  were  of  the  Established  Church,  twenty- 
one  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  eleven  were  Presbyterians.  That  was  the  average 
proportion.  ° 

The  Rev.  John  Conroy  further  examined. 

The  Assistant  _ Commissioner. — Are  you  aware  whether  the  Presbyterian  children 
received  any  religious  instruction  in  the  school? — I believe  not,  except  reading  the  Bible 
Do  you  consider  there  was  a rule  which,  properly  interpreted,  prohibited  Mr.  Berkeley 
from  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  who  were  of  his  own  denomination,  by  way 
of  examination?— I do  not  profess  to  interpret  the  rule.  I speak  of  my  interpretation  of 
uhe  instructions  of  Eustace  Thorp.  According  to  these  instructions  sent  to  me  I believe 
no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to  examine  or  interfere  in  the  business  of  the  school 
On  the  day  in  question  what  did  you  find  Mr.  Berkeley  doing  when  you  entered  ?_I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Berkeley  was  m the  school  when  I went  there.  I received  a notice 
S'  Ha™llton>  dated  the  15th  of  May,  stating  his  intention  to  inspect  the  school  on 
the  2Sth  of  May,  18o2.  I came  m at  the  time  I supposed  the  children  were  beino- 
prepared  for  the  examination  to  be  held  on  the  following  day.  It  was  for  me  to  see 
that  the  compositions  were  from  the  hoys  themselves,  and  that  they  got  no  help  from  the 
master.  When  1 came  in  I found  the  business  interrupted  by  the  person  examining. 

Your  evidence  amounts  to  this,  that  there  was  a course  of  examination  prescribed  bv 
the  inspector  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  to  have  the  children  up  in  9— Yes 

And  you  were  aware  the  children  were  not  fully  prepared  ? Yes. 

You  entered  the  school  in  order  to  see  that  the  programme  was  carried  out  9— Yes  as 
Superintendent,  that  was  part  of  my  duty. 

You  consider  there  was  a very  special  programme  prescribed  for  the  master,  which  the 
Inspector,  when  he  came,  would  expect  to  see  fulfilled  ?— Yes,  I came  the  day  before  to 
see  that  it  was  properly  done,  and  I found  that  business  specially  interrupted  and  inter- 
fered with  by  a,  person  examining  classes. 

You  found  him  obstructing,  as  you  conceive,  the  business  of  the  school  9 Yes  I said 

to  the  master,  “ What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  the  boys  are  not  writing  the  theme  9”’  “ Oh  ” 
said  he,  “ Mr.  Berkeley  is  examining  a class.”  I said,  “ Oh,  very  good,”  and  left  the  house. 
Are  you  positive  you  did  not  address  any  statement  to  Mr.  Berkeley  personally  9_I  ara 
Would  your  memory  serve  you  about  the  transaction  after  four  years  ?— Yes. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Berkeley's  positive  testimony? — Yes. 

BeIkeUleyeC0UeCti0n  “ different  from  his  011  the  Bubjeet?—  I did  not  address  a word  to  Mr. 

Then  you  did  not  say,  “ You  have  no  right  to  be  here  ?”— Certainly  not. 

If  you  said  so,  w-ould  you  consider  it  proper?— I believe  from  his  examining  the  school 
and  from  his  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  school,  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there 
doing  so.  I do  not  shrink  from  asserting  that.  But  I did  not  speak  to  him ; I spoke  to  the 
master,  which  I had  a perfect  right  to  do.  1 

How  did  you  ascertain  Mr.  Berkeley  was  interrupting  the  regular  business?— I did  not 
* ®a,w„llim,  siting  near  the  desk.  I asked  the  master,  “What  is  the  reason  of 
this . Oh,  said  he,  “ Mr.  Berkeley  is  examining  a class.”  I walked  out,  and  did  not 
retreat  or  run. 

Did  the  master  make  any  complaint  to  you  about  Mr.  Berkeley  ?— No. 

You  stated,  at  Derry,  that  you  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  for  leave  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit  the 
school? — I did,  decidedly.  J 

What  did  you  mean  by  asking  permission  for  him  to  visit.  Is  it  that  he  should  have  the 
same  authority  as  yourself  ?— That  he  should  have  whatever  authority  Mr.  Hamilton  could 
giveMm;  not  what  I could  give  him.  The  will  of  Erasmus  Smith  says,  the  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  the  school.  I can  not  add  to 
or  take  from  the  will.  I asked  permission  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  come  into  the  school 
You  simply  asked  for  the  permission,  because  he  had  no  right  to  visit  without  that  per- 
mission ? — Undoubtedly.  ^ 

You  stated,  at  Derry,  in  answer  to  question  10735,  “I  absolutely  asked  Mr.  Hamilton 
the  examiner,  for  permission  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  visit  the  school,  and  he  said  he  had 
no  authority  to  do  it— the  Governors  had  no  authority.”  In  answer  to  the  next  question, 
you  said-  I told  himself,  the  day  previous  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Inspector 
that  1 would  ask  permission  for  him  to  visit  the  school  witli  me.”  What  did  you  mean  bv 
the  use  of  the  word  “visit”  there?— That  he  should  get  any  authority  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
could  give  lnm.  Eustace  Thorp  says  the  school  is  open  to  all  visitors. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Hamilton  for  permission  for  this  gentleman  to  visit  the  school 9 I-I0 

had  permission,  before  I asked  Mr.  Hamilton  permission  for  him,  to  enter  and  visit  the 
school  m the  same  sense  as  myself. 

You  say  there  was  authority,  or  permission,  for  the  gentleman  to  visit  the  school  in  a 

certain  sense.  In  what  other  sense,  then,  did  you  ask  permission  for  him  to  visit? -That 

he  should  come  into  the  school,  and  have  whatever  liberty  Mr.  Hamilton  could  give  him. 
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What  additional  power  did  you  ask  for  him? — Whatever  additional  authority  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton could  give  him,  I would  have  been  glad  he  should  receive. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  been  very  glad  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  permission  to 
him  to  examine  the  children? — I would,  undoubtedly.  If  Mr.  Berkeley  writes  to  the 
Board  for  authority  from  them,  or  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  examine  in  the  school,  I will 
indorse  that. 

Are  you  under  the  impression  the  Board  can  give  no  such  power  ? — I do  not  know  what 
power  they  have. 

Have  you  received  any  communication  in  the  nature  of  instructions,  or  directions,  from 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  other  than  what  you  have  produced  ? — I have. 

Be  so  good  as  to  produce  it  ? — Yes;  it  is  a printed  circular,  dated  30th  November,  1855, 
from  the  “ Board-room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Escp” 

It  is  signed  “Hugh  Hamilton.” — [Same  is  delivered  in.] 

[The  following  extract  is  read  from  the  letter]  : — 

“ And  the  Governors  desire  me  to  add  their  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  in  improving  the  school,  as  far  as  possible.” 

Did  you  receive  any  other  letters  from  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  or 
their  Secretary,  specially,  in  reference  to  the  transaction  of  the  27th  of  May,  1852  ? — 

Certainly  not. 

Did  the  Governors  communicate  to  you  the  contents,  or  purport,  of  Mr.  Berkeley's 
letter  to  them,  in  reference  to  this  transaction  ? — They  did  not. 

What  are  the  instructions  you  refer  to  as  having,  in  your  opinion,  precluded  any  person  but 
Mr.  Hamilton  from  examining  in  the  school? — The  letter  of  the  24th  of  June,  1852,  from 
Eustace  Thorp,  already  before  you. 

Did  you  know,  before  the  receipt  of  that  letter  of  the  24th  of  June,  1852,  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  being  in  existence,  prohibiting  any  person  from  examining  in  the  school? — I 
did  not  know  of  any  particular  rule ; but  from  the  information  I received  from  Mr. 

Hamilton,  I believed  such  a prohibition  existed,  for  I asked  him  distinctly.  I was  acquainted 
with  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Derry. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  this  question,  about  visiting  and  examining,  being  raised  in  that 
school  ? — I did  not.  Generally,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 

the  Presbyterian  ministers,  never  interfered  in  the  school. 

What  did  Mr.  Hamilton  say  to  you,  that  led  you  to  believe  the  prohibition  existed  ? — 

That  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  by  their  people, 
that  they  did  not  intex-fere  with  the  management  or  superintendence,  and  that,  therefore, 
no  rule  was  required. 

Did  he  say  there  was  a prohibition  ? — He  did  not. 

He  stated  it  was  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  prevent  Mr.  Berkeley  from  examining  on  the  occasion  in  question  ? — I did  not. 

Did  Mr.  Berkeley  follow  you  out  of  the  school  on  that  occasion,  and  say  that,  even  if  he 
was  wrong,  that  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  say  so? — I do  not  distinctly  recollect 
that  he  did. 

How  did  you  know  Mr.  Berkeley  was  intemxpting  the  business  ? — I heard  him  examining 
the  children. 

How  did  you  know  but  what  he  was  examining  in,  was  the  regular  business,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  day? — I objected  to  his  examining  at  all. 

Henry  Wiggins,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  Henry  Wiggins,  Esq. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner. — You  are  the  land-agent  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  the 
patrons  of  this  school  ? — Yes. 

You  are  the  acting  patron  of  the  school? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry  ? — I am 
not  acquainted  with  the  working  of  any  other  Erasmus  Smith  School,  and  I have  nothing 
to  guide  me  in  reference  to  them  but  the  printed  rules,  and  I state,  on  my  oath,  my  belief 
that,  according  to  the  printed  rules,  the  examiner  who  comes  once  a-year,  and  makes  a 
formal  examination,  is  the  regular  examiner  of  the  school,  that  the  rector  or  incumbent  of 
this  parish  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  and  that  he  has  a right  to  do  all  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  has  pointed  out  in  his  evidence.  I believe  that  any  person  in  the  parish 
may  visit  the  school ; but  I also  believe,  from  my  interpretation  of  the  rules,  that  such 
visitors  have  not  the  right  to  examine  the  children.  My  reason  for  forming  that  opinion  is, 
that  this  is  a school  endowed  by  a Church  of  England  man.  He  allows,  by  the  rules  of 
the  schools,  only  one  catechism  to  be  taught  therein ; and,  I think,  the  school  was  evi- 
dently founded  for  giving  a Protestant  education  with  regard  to  religious  instruction. 

When  I say  Protestant,  I do  not  mean  entirely  Church  of  England ; but  that  it  was  so  far 
confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  its  catechism  alone  was  allowed  to  be  taught.  And 
I take  it,  that  if  any  person  could  visit  and  examine,  that  the  clergymen  of  other  denomi- 
nations, by  visiting  and  examining,  wrould  render  nugatory  the  intentions  of  the  founder, 
as  expressed  in  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Is  that  answer  confined  to  examinations  on  religious  matters  ? — It  applies  to  all  matters. 

If  they  had  the  right  to  examine  on  one  subject,  it  wrould  go  to  another. 

You  think  you  could  not  consistently  observe  the  intention  of  the  founder,  if  the  pro- 
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miscuous  privilege  of  examining  was  given  to  visitors? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea  of  it— my 
interpretation  of  the  rules. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction  that  occurred  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852  ? — 
I was  not  present,  I heard  a relation  of  the  transaction  shortly  after.  I do  believe  that 
a mistake  has  arisen.  The  thing  occurred  in  a little  hurry  and  excitement.  I must  say,  I 
always  heard  Mr.  Conroy  make  the  same  statement  that  he  has  made  here  to-day,  and  Mr. 
Berkeley  always  made  the  contrary  statement,  just  as  he  has  done  to-day.  It  would  be 
very  hard  for  a person  at  the  master’s  desk  in  the  school,  not  to  suppose,  on  the  moment, 
that  another  who  came  in  at  the  door  at  the  other  end,  was  addressing  him  personally.  I 
believe  neither  of  the  gentlemen  would  be  capable  of  stating  an  untruth  in  the  matter,  or 
of  making  any  misrepresentation  on  the  subject. 

Was  any  apology  conveyed  by  you  from  Mr.  Conroy  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  reference  to 
what  occurred  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852  ? — No  apology,  in  my  sense  of  the  word. 

Was  there  any  explanation  ? — There  certainly  was  an  attempt.  On  my  expressing  to 
Mr.  Conroy  my  regret  at  the  difference  that  had  taken  place,  he  authorized  me  to  say  what 
I pleased  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  order  to  restore  harmony.  Looking  at  the  matter  of  the 
thing,  I believe  Mr.  Conroy  was  correct ; hut  looking  at  the  manner  of  the  thing,  on  which 
I express  no  opinion,  I stated  to  Mr.  Berkeley  both  my  regret,  and,  I was  sure,  Mr.  Con- 
roy’s, when  he  reflected  upon  it,  that  the  manner  of  the  occurrence  should  have  been  such. 
Mr.  Conroy  meant  no  offence. 

Mr.  John  Kyle  further  examined. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner. — Y ou  are  the  master  of  the  school  ? — I am. 

Have  you  a distinct  recollection  of  the  transaction,  about  which  evidence  has  been  given 
here  to-day  ? — Not  exactly. 

If  your  recollection  is  not  distinct,  I would  rather  that  you  said  nothing  on  the  subject? 

I will  not  state  any  thing  but  what  I well  remember.  On  all  occasions  that  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Berkeley  came  into  the  school  1 received  him  most  courteously — on  three  occasions. 
The  day  before  the  inspection  in  May,  1852,  Mr.  Berkeley  came  in — the  27th  of  May,  1852. 
This  was  his  last  visit.  I asked  him  to  hear  the  class  I was  hearing  myself. 

Then  Mr.  Berkeley  did  not  volunteer  to  do  it  himself? — He  did  not,  on  all  the  occasions 
I asked  him. 

What  was  the  class  ? — A Scripture  class. 

Was  that  for  the  inspection  of  the  following  day? — Yes.  I put  into  his  hand  the 
printed  circular,  which  stated  the  subjects  of  examination.  He  was  in  the  act  of  examining 
from  that,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  came  in.  My  belief,  at  the  time,  was  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conroy  did  ask  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  what  right  he  had  to  examine.  That  was,  and 
is  still,  my  belief.  I thought  when  Mr.  Conroy  came  in  at  the  door,  that  he  altogether 
addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  came  up  near  to  the  desk,  and  asked  how  it  was 
that  Mr.  Berkeley  was  examining.  I said,  in  reply,  that  I asked  him  to  do  so. 

Are  you  quite  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Conroy  said  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  “You  have 
no  right  to  be  here  ?” — l will  not  say  these  were  the  exact  words,  but  he  used  similar 
words.  He  said  to  me  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Berkeley  had  no  right. 

Which  was  it,  “ That  he  had  no  right  to  be  there,”  or  “No  right  to  examine  there  ?” 
— That  he  had  no  right  to  examine. 

Did  you  make  any  complaint  of  the  matter  ? — Not  any. 

Do  you  consider  that  Mr.  Berkeley,  by  taking  up  that  class,  interrupted  you,  or 
obstructed  you  in  preparing  the  business  for  the  next  day? — No,  I believe  not. 

Were  you  aware  whether  that  was  irregular  or  not? — I was  not  aware. 

Had  you  ever  received  any  instructions  on  the  subject? — Not  any,  previous  to  that  day. 

Did  Mr.  Berkeley  examine  classes  on  the  other  occasions  that  he  came  into  the  school ; 
— Yes,  I always  asked  him.  I was  not  aware  that  it  was  contrary  to  rule.  When  I told 
Mr.  Conroy  that  I asked  Mr.  Berkeley  to  examine  a class,  he  said,  “ Oh,  very  good,”  and 
walked  out. 

Have  you  received  any  rule  since  on  the  subject? — No. 

Would  you  consider  it  irregular  for  Mr.  Berkeley  to  come  in  and  examine  a class? — 
Undoubtedly  so,  because  of  the  printed  circular  from  the  assistant  secretary. 

What  printed  circular  do  you  refer  to  ? — I hand  it  in.  [Same  is  delivered  in.] 

Do  you  consider  that  this  printed  circular  introduces  a new  rule,  different  from  what 
you  knew  to  be  in  operation  before  ? — Decidedly.  It  is  not  a rule.  I conceive  that  to 
convey  a strict  order  to  me  from  the  secretary,  not  to  allow  any  person  to  examine. 

The  printed  circular,  now  handed  in,  is  dated  the  13th  of  September,  1856,  from  the 
“ Board-room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  1 1,  Kildare- 
strect.”  It  is  signed,  “Eustace  Thorp,  Assistant  Registrar and  I read  from  it  the  following 
extract “ This  order  not  being  intended  to  interrupt  the  visits  of  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  Inspectors,  the  Governors  desire,  as  heretofore,  that  they  and  all  other  visitors 
shall  be  received  with  courtesy  and  attention  by  the  teachers,  provided  the  Governors’ 
regulations  arc  not  infringed,  or  the  business  of  the  school  interfered  with.”  Did  you  give 
a statement  in  writing  to  Mr.  Conroy  of  this  transaction  ? — I did. 

Have  you  the  original  ? — No ; but  it  is  contained  in  the  printed  paper  produced. 

Was  this  passage  in  what  you  furnished  to  him  : — “ I remember  the  day  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conroy  visited  the  school,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  examining  the  Scripture  class. 
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Mr.  Conroy  reproved  me  for  allowing  the  business  of  the  school  to  he  interrupted.  Mr. 
Conroy  asked  me  why  Mr.  Berkeley  was  examining  the  class,  and  I replied,  ‘ I asked 
him;’  when  Mr.  Conroy  said,  ‘Very  good,’  and  turned  out  of  the  school.  I remember 
the  day  after  to  he  the  day  of  our  annual  inspection,  when  Mr.  Conroy  asked  the  Inspector, 
if  he  could  allow  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  to  examine  in  the  school,  who  answered,  it  was 
not  in  his  power,  but  that  he  might  visit  it  any  time?” — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Does  that  convey  the  entire  of  what  occurred,  as  you  recollect  it  ? — It  is  not  the  entire. 
I did  not  add  about  his  speaking  to  Mr.  Berkeley. 

Did  you,  at  any  time,  make  any  statement  on  the  subject,  different  from  what  you  have 
made  here  to-day  ? — I did  not. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  one,  that  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy  said,  when  he  came  in,  was, 
“ What,  what ! you  have  no  right  to  be  here  ?” — I said  to-day  these  might  not  be  the 
exact  words,  but  that  he  used  some  such  similar  words.  My  belief  is,  that  what  he  said 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  was,  “ You  have  no  right  to  be  here.” 


No.  XI.  Magherafelt  School,  Endowed  by  Hugh  Rainey,  Esq.,  County  Londonderry. 

Notes  of  Evidence  taken  by  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  xVssistant  Commissioner,  at 
Public  Inquiry  held  by  him  on  the  24th  September,  1856,  into  the  complaint  of  Mrs 
Gaussen,  partly  inquired  into  by  the  Commissioners  at  their  Public  Court  in  Londonderry ; 
with  extracts  from  his  Report,  stating  result  of  inquiry. 


Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  attended  pursuant  to  notice  to  hold  a special  inquiry 
respecting  the  matters  complained  of  by  Mrs.  Gaussen  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
this  charity.  The  Rev.  Charles  King  Irwin,  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  rector  of 
Magherafelt,  also  attended  ; and  Mrs.  Gaussen  and  her  son,  the  Rev.  John  Ashe  Gaussen, 

Assistant  Commissioner  reads  Mrs.  Gaussen’s  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  13th 
September,  1855,*  which  had  been  read  at  the  Public  Court  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Londonderry  ; and  also  the  letter,  dated  12th  October,  1855,  as  follows 

« ]yi-rs.  Gaussen,  of  Magherafelt,  county  Derry,  having  written  to  the  Hon.  The  Commis- 
sioners for  inspecting  Endowed  Schools,  and  directing  to  the  Castle,  Dublin,  fears  her 
communication  has  not  reached  them. 

“ The  Endowed  School  of  Magherafelt  is  a most  valuable  one,  £1  uO  per  annum,  with  a 
o-ood  farm,  secured  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  ever.  The  object— to  clothe,  educate,  and 
bind  to  trades,  to  Protestant  masters,  three  or  four  boys  every  year,  taking  m as  many— 
the  boys  netting  fees.  The  school  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Gaussen  s family 
for  more  than  half  a century;  but  her  father,  John  Ash  Rainey,  being  dead,  and  her 
eldest  son  a clergyman  in  England,  the  charge  of  the  establishment  devolves  on  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin. 

“ The  house  is  occupied  by  a man,  his  wife,  some  relatives  of  his,  and  a numerous  family 
of  small  children,  instead  of  a respectable  matron  and  a schoolmaster,  as  Mr.  Irwin- will  not 
admit  of  any  inspection  or  interference.  The  boys  are  not  instructed  even  in  the  most 
common  rudiments.  On  some  occasions  they  are  permitted  to  get  their  fees  tor  their 
relatives,  consequently  not  bound  to  trades.  , , 

“ In  more  instances  than  one,  Mr.  Irwin  took  boys  out  of  the  school,  as  servants,  and 
when  Mrs.  Gaussen  expostulated  with  him,  he  requested  that  she  might  not  write  any 
more,  as  he  would  not  answer  any  letter  relative  to  the  school.  ' 

“ Mrs.  Gaussen  believes  the  establishment  is  never  visited,  or  very  rarely  visited  by  any 

Mrs.  Gaussen  humbly  desires  the  Commissioners  to  place  the  school  under  some  society 
who  will  have  it  done  justice  to.  , , 

“ The  original  will,  and  all  papers  relative  to  the  school,  shall  be  at  their  disposal,  as  she 

Mrs.  Gaussen  produces  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Hugh  Rainey,  and  it  is  read  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Mrs.  Gaussen,  sworn  and  examined.— 1°.  As  to  that  part  of  her  complaint  which  i elates 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Irwin  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  school,  spates  tnat- 
her  family  were  the  patrons  and  superintendents  of  the  school  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury; and  that  when  Mr  Irwin  came  to  the  parish,  they  were  dispossessed,  they  were  put 
out  by  force,  and  their  property  thrown  out. 


Vol  II. 


Erasmus  Smith's 
Entjlish  School,  Muff, 
Co.  Londonderry. 

Mr.  John  Kjle. 


Magherafelt  School, 
Endowed  by  Hugh 
Rainey , Esq. 

Notes  of  Evidence. 
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Magherafelt  School, 
Endowed  hi/  Hugh 
llainey.  Esq. 

Notes  of  Evidence. 


Rev.  C.  K.  Irwin,  sworn  and  examined. — Said  that  being  inducted  in  1844,  to  the 
living  of  Alagherafelt,  the  Lord  Primate  requested  him  to  look  after  this  school,  and 
said  it  was  in  a state  of  mystery,  and  that  he  could  get  no  information  about  it.  The 
Primate  considered  it  his  duty  to  assert  his  title  as  trustee  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  every  step  taken  was  under  legal  advice.  Mrs.  Gaussen’s  father  was  in  possession  and 
refused  to  give  it  up. 

2°.  Mrs.  Gaussen  complains  that  the  house  had  been  converted  into  a family  residence 
for  the  master  and  a numerous  family  of  small  children. 

Mr.  Edward  Bear,  the  master,  sworn  and  examined. — Has  a wife  and  six  children,  the 
eldest,  aged  thirteen  years ; the  youngest,  twelve  months.  Has  also  two  servant  girls. 
They  are  both  menial  servants.  There  are  no  other  inmates  in  the  house,  except  the 
pupils.  . . . 

3°.  Mrs.  Gaussen  complains  that  Mr.  Irwin  does  not  permit  any  inspection  ot  the  school. 
Cannot  say  that  any  body  was  ever  refused  permission  to  visit  the  school.  Her  complaint 
relates  particularly  to  herself.  % . . 

Mr.  Irwin  states: — He  admits  he  does  not  permit  of  any  interference  or  special  visitation 
by  Mrs.  Gaussen.  She  never  was  refused  admission  but  at  the  time  when  the  right  of  the 
possession  was  in  dispute — never  since. 

He  would  gladly  permit  inspection  of  the  ordinary  character. 

4°.  Mrs.  Gaussen  complains  that  the  boys  are  not  properly  instructed.  The  boys  have 
left  the  school  and  been  apprenticed  to  tradesmen  who  coulcl  not  count.  Admits  she  only 
has  heard  of  this,  and  that  in  one  instance. 

As  to  this  matter,  I reserved  its  consideration  for  my  personal  examination  of  the  pupils, 
the  result  of  which  I have  given  in  my  report. 

5°.  Mrs.  Gaussen  also  complains  that  she  heard  that  some  boys  had  lifted  their  appren- 
tice fees  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  their  relatives,  and  not  of  having  themselves 

bound.  i ■ • r 

Mr.  Irwin  denies  this  charge.  The  boy  alluded  to  was  John  Hughes;  his  time  tor 
leaving  the  school  had  arrived.  His  apprentice  fee  was  lodged  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
bank,  on  a deposit  receipt,  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  .Mr.  Irwin,  bearing  interest  for 
his  own  benefit ; members  of  his  family  had  been  in  America  and  had  written  for  him, 
promising  to  send  him  money  to  bring  him  out ; Mr.  Irwin  thought  it  would  be  a judicious 
mode  of  furthering  his  advancement  to  expend  his  apprentice  tee  for  that  purpose, 
but  an  earlier  opportunity  offering  for  his  sister  to  go  to  America,  Mr.  Irwin,  at  his  request, 
consented  that  the  money  should  be  lent  at  his  (Mr.  Irwin’s)  risk,  to  the  sister,  he  engaging 
to  replace  it.  Did  not  consent  to  its  being  made  over  as  a gift. 

6°.  Mrs.  Gaussen  complains  that  Mr.  Irwin  took  boys  out  of  the  school  as  servants. 
She  stated  that,  to  her  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Irwin  had  taken  one  boy  to  the  salt  water  as  a 


Mr.  Irwin  positively  denies  this.  The  boy  alluded  to  was  William  James  APGlaid,  who 
was  badly  affected  with  scrofula,  and  was  sent  to  the  sea  side  by  himself,  partly  at  Air. 
Irwin’s  expense,  partly  at  that  of  the  Charity  Fund,  and  partly  from  the  benevolent  sub- 
scriptions of  others.  M'Glaid  was  in  private  lodgings,  and  not  with  Mr.  Irwin,  and 
never  did  any  service  of  any  description  for  Mr.  Irwin  while  there. 

[The  charge  resolved  itself  into  this,  that  Mrs.  Gaussen  saw  the  boy  carry  water,  on  one 
occasion,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twigg,  the  curate.  Mr.  Irwin  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
this ; that  the  boy  certainly  was  not  sent  to  the  sea  as  a servant ; and  that  as  Air.  Twigg 
was  very  kind  to  the  boy,  and  gave  him  his  dinner  almost  every  day,  if  he  did  discharge 
such  a service  for  him  occasionally,  it  was  not  unreasonable.] 

7°.  Airs.  Gaussen  complains,  generally,  that  the  boys  were  sent  to  service  instead  of 
being  apprenticed  to  trades.  _ . . . 

Air.  Irwin  admits  that  boys  have  been  sent  to  service,  and  insists  that  the  terms  ot  the 
will,  “being  trades  or  other  occupations,”  admit  of  this  course,  when  advisable.  He 
admits  that  one  boy,  the  above-mentioned  ATGlaid,  was  taken  into  service,  by  Air.  Irwin, 
as  an  apprentice,  at  regular  wages,  though  without  a fee.  This  was  done  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  mother,  the  boy  having,  from  a scrofulous  disease,  lost  the  power  of  one  of 
his  arms,  which  disabled  him  from  following  any  trade.  His  apprentice  fee  was  placed  at 
interest,  and  accumulated.  That  boy  is  now  in  Dublin,  in  the  service  of  Doctor  Todd, 
as  butler,  at  £15  per  annum,  wages. 

8°.  Airs.  Gaussen  complains  that  the  farm  was  given  to  the  master,  and  not  kept  as  a 
house  farm.  It  was  not  made  as  profitable  to  the  charity  as  it  might  have  been.  She 
particularly  referred  to  Goodwin,  a former  teacher,  who  had  grossly  misconducted  himself. 

Air.  Irwin  admits  the  misconduct  of  Goodwin,  and  states,  that  the  loss  to  the  charity 
resulting  therefrom  did  not  exceed  £8. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  are  about  £160 ; they  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  charity.  A farm  is  rented  from  the  Salters’  Company,  at  a high  rent,  and 
this  is  given  to  the  master  rent  free,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils,  together  with  £5 
per  annum  for  each,  in  aid  of  it.  This  scheme  of  management  was  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Primate,  and  approved  of  by  him,  and  is  carried  out  accordingly. 

Air.  Irwin  subsequently  handed  to  me  a copy  of  the  schenio,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be,  perhaps,  the  only  practicable  means  of  dealing  with  a small  farm  so  circum- 
stanced. It  is  valued  at  a certain  rate,  which  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  support  of  fifteen  boys,  with  an  addition  of  £5  per  head  extra. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

. . f i.1.  - .1 U—  Loon  nvofprvprl  1 >"V 


Magherufell  School, 

EXTRACT  irom  ivepuri.  ui  *»  il.lh.iyda  •>  *»=■“  - ~ > ~l > „ , 1 Endowed  by  Hugh 

“ Complaints  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  charity  having  been  preferred  by  a Mn^Esq. 

Mrs  Gaussen  who  is  lineally  descended  from  the  original  founder  whose  family  had  the  Extract  frora  Report 
“nasSS ™d Lperintendence  of  the  charity  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  before  the  pr^  ot  Af„«,  t Com. 
“Kbishop  of  Irmagh  asserted  Ids  title  as  trustee  under  he  Act  of  M'“‘- 1 ™’ 
have M the  presence  of  l/ra.  Gaussen  and  l«r  sou,  the  Key.  John  Ashe  4ey  rSate 

Charles  Kine  Irwin,  inquired  into  the  subject  of  those  complaints  so  far  as  they  leiate 
tSSi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irin.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  founded 
upon  misapprehension  in  all  respects  save  one-and  that  ^ ?Lt 

pupil’s  apprentice  fee  to  assist  his  relative  to  emigrate,  hwril to’ tti ■ 
in  a case  of  urgency  the  apprentice  fee  of  a pupil,  named  John  Hughes,  which  ban  Been 
St  apart  aid  ilivested  on  a deposit  receipt  for  his  advancement,  and  which  it  was 
intended  to  devote  to  assist  him  to  follow  his  relatives  to  Amrnca  wg at 
lent  to  his  sister  whose  turn  to  no  out  with  the  money  forwarded  by  hei  relatives  came 
fiS  was  not  given,  or  bestowed,  but  merely  len  upon  an 

irregular,  it  does  not  warrant  any  charge  of  misapplication  or  Jh™*  ' d“Ic^ 

funds.  I have  annexed  to  this  Report,  by  way  of  schedule,  a memorandum  of  the  ev  .donee 
given  in  respect  of  the  charge  preferred  by  Mrs.  Gaussen.  . twelve 

-I  examined  five  of  the  pupils,  aged,  respectively,  fourteen,  thirteen, 

they  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  charity  scheme,  retained  in  the  school  only  ioi  three  3 ears. 

XII— Governohs  OF  THE  Schools  eoonded  by  Ehasmus  Smith,  Esa.— Leases  referred 

to  in -EVIDENCE  of  G.  FeTHERSTON,  xtSQ.  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

1.  Copy  of  the  Lease  of  Deumaohose  School ,26th 1 Fetawy *>  Governors,  uggXg  •» 
with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  Church  Gatecms  G Eetherston,  Esq. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  twenty-sixth  day  of .^“eIU s' ThadiS  Rector  of°Dmm-  Dnm„ci^SM 
suant  to  the  powers  created  by  Toi  j„  Tail  and  for  Life,  and  also 

eSM 

mmmmss 

of  a bargain  and  sale  to  them  thereof,  made  by  the  said ‘ J of 

one  whole  year,  by  indenture  bearing  date  the  day  b foree  of 

these  presents,  in  consideration  oi  the  B"m  °*  f ^d®  to  their  "successors,  all  that 
the  statute  made  for  1 ’'contLng  acre;  bounded  on 
and  those,  part  of  the  detain  d t U knd  and  0„  the  south  by  the  lands  of 

the  east,  west,  and  north,  by  part “®  ““  J d coimty  of  Londonderry,  as  described 
Glenkeen ; situate  m the  parish  of  Drumacliosc,  3 and  t0  boid  Ji  and  singular 

and  delineated  in  a map  thereof  hereun  - ■ ;th  tl,eir  appurtenances,  unto  the 

the  hereby  granted  and  released  land > ““  j™ S;tb  Esouire,  aid  their  successors  for 
said  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  b J L - b|  hereafter  appointed  by  the 

ever,  in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  a res dont  'an  “imed,  from  ttae  to  timi  at 

said  Governors,  and  to  be sac such  schoolmaster  to  teneb  all  such 
the  pleasure  of  said  Goveinoi  uv  tbe  order  or  permission  of  the  said 

children  as  shall  be  sent  to  him  for  P T 3^  Kingdonl)  together  also  with  read- 
Governors,  the  Catechism  of  the  Chuich  . . ? ,node  as  from  time  to  time, 

ing  and  writing  the  English  language  and  arithmetic  in  the  said 

shall  be  directed  and  ordered  by  the  said  over  successors  that  he, 

Elias  Thackeray  doth  hereby  promise  and  grant  f°rjiaism|aua  D hereinbrfore 

the  said  Elias  Thackeray  and  his  suce “f"*  apptSeLuces,  unto  tho  said 

mentioned,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  mccesrn,  in  trust 

Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Eiasrau  , q > and  against  all 

as  aforesaid,  against  him,  the  said  Elias  Thackeray and  fcr  otot  defend, 

and  every  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  s , founded.1  by  Erasmus  Smith 

&X  “s^  ^‘S^and  Jhis  successors,  to 
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advance,  pay,  and  expend  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  building  of  a schoolhouse 
on  the  lands  and  premises  hereby  granted  and  released ; and  shall  during  the  time  thev 
shall  continue  the  same  as  and  for  a schoolhouse,  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
to  a schoolmaster  tor  teaching  in  said  school;  and  shall  and  will,  in  case  they  think  fit  at 
any  time  no  longer  to  continue  the  same  as  and  for  a schoolhouse,  pay  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  to  a schoolmaster  for  teaching  in  said  school ; and  shall  and  will,  in  case 
they  think  fit  at  any  time  no  longer  to  continue  the  same  as  and  for  a schoolhouse,  surrender 
and  give  up  or  convey  the  said  granted  and  released  premises  to  the  said  Elias  Thackeray 
and  his  successors ; and  the  said  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry,  doth  hereby 
approve  of  and  ratify  the  said  grant  and  release  in  trust,  as  aforesaid.  And,  in  witness 
whereof,  the  said  Lord  Bishop  doth  testify  his  approbation  thereof  by  signing  and  sealing  these 
presents  as  a party  thereto,  according  to  the  said  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  said  Elias 
i hacker  ay  hath,  set  his  hand  and  seal ; and  the  treasurer  of  the  said  Governors  hath,  by  the 
order  and  directions  of  the  said  Governors,  set  the  seal  of  the  said  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Elias  Thackeray,  (Seal). 

W.  Derry,  (Seal). 

William  Downes,  Treasurer  (Seal). 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  within-named 
Reverend  Elias  Thackeray  in  presence  of 

Austin  Cooper, 

John  P.  Cooper. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  within-named 
William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  presence  of 

Austin  Cooper. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  in  presence  of 
Austin  Cooper. 

S,Tial  Pit  d“d  ’VM  in  the  Register  Offlce,  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 

the  10th  day  of  May,  1814,  at  two  o clock  m the  afternoon,  in  book  674,  page  301,  and 
number  464,325 ; and  the  execution  of  sard  deed  and  memorial  was  duly  proved,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  m that  case  made  and  provided.  J 1 1 

John  Griffin,  Dep.  Rr. 

Copy  of  the  Lease  of  Lisi.es  Schooi,,  21st  September,  1824,  made  under  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners. 

■ 5“  £uto?tU7>’  T,ae  ^le  twenty -first  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  between  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon 
of  the  first  part,  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cork  and  Ross  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Lislee,  of  the  third  part.  Whereas,  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon  is  seised  of  L estate 
in  fee  m the  lands  and  premises  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  wish  and 
intention  of  the  said  Henry  Ear  of  Shannon  to  establish  a school  at  Lislee,  on  said  lands 
and  whereas,  his  Excellency,  Richard,  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland’ 
hath  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  said  school,  directed  that  a sum  of  fifty 

rtfl.*0”14  ft  Pald  t0  the,rd  HemV  Jones  out  of  the  f™d  granted  by  Parliament  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Ins  present  Majesty's  reign  in  aid  of  schools  established  by  volnntaTsnb 
scr.pt.ons  in  Ireland;  said  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  together  with  another  sun/of  fifty  pounds 
to  be  advanced  by  the  said  Henry  Jones  of  his  own  money,  and  money  to  be  subscribed  by 
other  persons,  to  be  laid  out  and  expended  in  and  upon  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  on  safi 
HemyEariVshfun0^  )7,slee  aforesaid.  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said 
Henry  Eari  ot  Shannon,  in  order  to  provide  a convenient  plot  of  ground  whereon  the  said 

wlfT  T « ,b  “d  f°r  “I8  l‘SeS  “ni  Pul'P°ses  of  “d  «f  the  schoolmaster 
thereof,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ross  wherein  said  lands  and  premises  hereinafter  mentioned  are  situat/ and  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  him  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon  in 
hand  paid  by  the  said  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lislee,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 
Jndg6ft-  Is*  m P^suance  of  the  powers  granted  in  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ins  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  entitled  “An  Act 
for  enabling  Tenants  in  Tail  and  for  Life,  and  also®  Ecclesiastical  pJi?„nM„ Ifw 
for  the  purposes  of  endowing  Schools  in  Ireland,”  and  of  all  other  powers  him®  thereunto 
enabling;  he,  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon  hath  granted,  bargained,  sdd  aiened 
released,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sfll,  alien,  rdoMe  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lislee  (in  his  actual  possession  now  Sg  by 
vurtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  him  thereof  made  by  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shammf  for 
the  term  of  one  whole  year,  by  Indenture  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the  da?of  the 
date  of  these  presents,  m consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings, -and  by  force  of  the 
statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession),  and  to  his  successors,  til  that  aid  those  tha? 
plot  or  piece  of  ground  being  part  of  the  lands  of  Ballycallane,  containing  one  acre  SgliA 
statute  measure  or  hereabouts  be  the  same  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the  north,  east  and 
west  by  part  of  said  lands  of  Ballycullane,  and  on  the  south  by  the  high  road,  said 
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premises  are  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  parish  of  Lislee,  county  of  Cork,  and  diocese  Governors  of  the 
of  Ross,  and  as  described  and  delineated  in  a map  thereof  hereon  inserted.  _ To  have  and  to  ^Z’s'SmilhfEsq. 

hold  all  and  singular  the  said  hereby  granted  and  released  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  ' ' 

unto  the  said  minister  and  his  successors  for  ever,  in  trust,  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  Leases  referred  to 
schoolmaster,  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  said  minister  and his  successors,  and  to  and  “ .f etherston,  Esq. 

for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever ; he,  the  said  minister  and  his  successors,  ’ 

yielding  and  paying  unto  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  during  the  Lislf!jScl ^Zord 

continuance  of  this  grant  and  demise, , the  sum  of  one  penny  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  School 

and  every  year,  if  demanded.  And  it  is  hereby  expressed  and  declared  that  the  said  grant  Fund  Commissioners. 
is  and  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  and  upon  the  regulations  and  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  expressed,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  master  and  masters  of  said  school,  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  not  only  appointed  by  the  said  minister  and  his  successors,  but  shall  be 
removed  and  removable  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  by  writing  under  the  hands  of 
the  said  minister  and  his  successors,  and  at  his  and  their  sole  will  and  pleasure ; and  that 
such  schoolmaster,  for  the  time  being,  shall  teach  and  instruct  all  such  children  as  shall  be 
named  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  written  direction  and  permission  of  the  said  minister 
and  his  successors,  and  such  others  as  the  said  master  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit,  m 
the  principles  and  practice  of  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  and  of  arithmetic, 
in  such  mode,  and  according  to  such  plan  of  education,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  in  writing  ordered  by  the  said  minister  and  his  suc- 
cessors. And  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted,  at  any  time,  to  take  possession  of  the  house 
and  residence  to  be  built  on  the  said  lands,  or  of  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  who  shall 
not  have  first  signed  and  delivered  unto  the  said  minister  and  his  successors  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  such  master  to  quit  and  yield  up  possession  of  said  house,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, and  the  said  lands  and  premises,  forthwith  on  the  written  request  of  the  said 
minister,  or  his  successors,  without  other  notice.  And  the  said.  Henry,  Earl  of  Shannon, 
doth  hereby  covenant,  promise,  and  agree  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, to  and  with  the  said  minister  and  his  successors,  that  he,  the  said  Henry,  Earl  of 
Shannon,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  and  will  warrant,  and  for  ever 
defend,  by  these  presents,  the  said  lands  and  premises  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  every 
part  thereof,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  minister  and  his  successors  for  ever,  in 
trust,  as  aforesaid,  against  him,  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Shannon,  his  heirs,  executors,  admi- 
nistrators, and  assigns,  and  against  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  deriving  by,  from, 
or  under  him,  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  he,  the  said  Henry  Jones,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  doth  hereby  further  promise  and  agree,  that  he  or  they  shall 
and  will,  faithfully  and  truly,  with  all  convenient  speed,  expend  and  cause  to  be  expended, 
said  two  sums  of  fifty  pounds  and  fifty  pounds,  making  together  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  in  and  upon  the  erection  of  a house  of  residence  for  such  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
beino-,  on  said  lands,  and  with  suitable  accommodation  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
scholars  to  be  taught  at  such  school,  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  Henry  Jones  doth  hereby 
covenant  and  promise  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  he  and  they  shall  and  will,  from 
time  to  time,  appoint  masters  to  reside  in  said  schoolhouse,  to  instruct  the  scholars  of  said 
school,  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  Thomas,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
doth  hereby  approve  of,  and  ratify  said  grant  and  release  in  trust  aforesaid.  In  witness 
whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 

Shannon,  (Seal.) 

Thomas  Cork  and  Ross,  (Seal.) 

Henry  Jones,  (Seal.) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Shan- 
non, in  presence  of 

Dan.  Leahy, 

Edmond  Groves. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-named 
Henry  Jones,  in  presence  of 

Carden  Ferry. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-named 
Thomas,  Lord  Cork  and  Ross,  in  presence  of 

W.  J.  Beaufort. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-named 
Henry,  Earl  of  Shannon,  in  presence  of 

Received  from  the  above  named  Henry  Jones  the  sum  of  five  shillings  sterling,  being  the 
consideration  money  in  the  foregoing  deed  mentioned. 


Present. 

A memorial  of  the  within  deed  was  entered  in  the  Registrar  Office > ; th e cit; , 
the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1827,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  in  booh  28i,  page  8,  sma 
number  556,143  f and  the  execution  of  said  deed  and  memorial  was  duly  proved,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  ease  made  and  provided.  AraGISMre,  D.  R. 

Fees,  &c.,  6s.  b«. 
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Governors  of  l/tc 
Schools  founded  hi/ 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

Lenses  referred  to 
in  Evidence  of 
(f.  Fetherston,  Esq. 

Ilathclaren  School 
Lease  under  Associa- 
tion for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice. 


3. — Copy  of  Lease  of  Rathclaren  School,  February  23,  1825,  made  under  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  23rd  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1825,  between 
Sir  Emanuel  Moore  of  Cloundereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Baronet,  of  the  first  part,  the 
Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross,  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  Minister,  and  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore  and 
Thomas  Bay  ley,  Esquire,  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathclaren,  diocese  of  Cork,  and 
county  of  Cork,  of  the  third  part,  witnesseth,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  said  minister  and 
churchwardens  to  establish  a school  in  said  parish,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted 
in  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  enabling  Tenants  in  Tail  and  for  life,  and  also 
ecclesiastical  persons,  to  grant  land  for  the  purpose  of  Endowing  Schools  in  Ireland,”  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  him  the  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore,  in  hand  paid 
by  the  said  minister  and  churchwardens,  the  receipt  whereof  he  doth  hereby  acknowledge, 
he  the  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  and  con- 
firmed, and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm,  unto  the 
said  minister  and  churchwardens,  (in  their  actual  possession  now  being,  by  virtue  of  a bargain 
and  sale  to  them  thereof,  made  by  the  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore  for  the  term  of  one  whole 
year,  by  Indenture  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  sterling,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  made  for 
transferring  uses  into  possessions,)  and  to  their  successors,  all  that  and  those  that  plot  or 
piece  of  ground,  being  part  of  the  lands  of  Cloundereen,  containing  one  acre  measure 
or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  said  Sir 
Emanuel  Moore's  demesne,  on  the  south  by  the  lands  of  Burrin,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
high  road  leading  from  Bandon  to  Burrin  Strand,  which  said  premises  are  situate  lying  and 
being  in  the  parish  of  Rathclaren,  barony  of  East  Carbery,  county  of  Cork,  and  diocese  of 
Cork,  and  are  described  and  delineated  in  a map  or  survey  thereof  herein  inserted.  To 
have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  hereby  granted  and  released  lands  and  premises, 
with  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  minister  and  churchwardens  and  their  successors,  for 
ever  in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoomastcr  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the 
minister  oi  the  said  parish  for  the  time  being,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose 
whatsoever.  They  the  said  minister  and  churchwardens  and  their  successors,  yielding  and 
paying  unto  the  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  grant  and  demise,  the  sum  of  one  penny  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  and  every  year 
if  demanded,  And  it  is  hereby  expressed  and  declared  that  the  said  grant  is  and  shall  be 
and  remain  subject  to,  and  upon  the  regulations  and  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
expressed,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  master  and  masters  of  said  school  tor  the  time  beino- 
shall  be  not  only  appointed  by  the  said  minister  for  the  time  being,  but  shall  be  removed 
and  removable  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  by  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
minister  for  the  time  being,  and  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure ; and  that  such  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  teach  and  instruct  all  such  children  as  shall  be  named  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  written  direction  and  permission  of  the  said  minister,  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  reading  and  writing  the  English  language  and  arithmetic,  and  to  such  of  them 
as  are  children  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Church  catechism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  such  mode  and  according  to  such  plan  of  education, 
and  under  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in  writing  ordered 
by  the  said  minister.  And  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  at  any  time  to  take  possession 
o_t  said  house  with  its  appurtenances,  or  the  said  lands  and  premises,  who  shall  not  have  first 
signed  and  delivered  to  said  minister  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  such  master  to  quit  and 
yield  up  possession  of  said  house  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  said  lands  and  premises,  on 
the  written  request  of  the  said  minister  and  his  successors.  And  the  said  Sir  Emanuel 
Moore,  doth  hereby  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  that  he  the  said  Sir  Emanuel  Moore,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
shall  and  will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend  by  these  presents  the  said  lauds  and  premises' 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  every  part  thereof,  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said 
minuter  and  churchwardens,  and  their  successors  in  trust  as  aforesaid  against  him,  the  said 
Sir  Emanuel  Moore,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  against  all  and  every 
other  person  .and  persons  whomsoever.  And  the  said  Thomas  Barry  doth  hereby  covenant 
and  promise  for  himself,  and  his  successors,  that  he  and  they  shall  and  will  from  time  to 
time  appoint  masters  to  reside  in  said  schoolhouse,  to  instruct  the  scholars  of  said  school  as 
aforesaid.  And  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross  doth  hereby 
approve  of  and  ratify  the  said  grant  and  release  in  trust  as  aforesaid.  In  witness  whereof 
the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their  seals,  the  day 
and  year  first  hereinbefore  written. 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the 
above-named  Sir  Emal.  Moore, 
and  Thomas  Bayly,  in  presence  of 
St.  George  Barry. 


Emal.  Moore,  (Seal) 

Thomas  Cork  and  Ross,  (Seal) 
T.  Barry,  Incumbent,  (Seal) 

Thomas  Bayly,  (Seal) 

Emal.  Moore,  (Seal) 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the 
above-named  T.  Barry,  in  pre- 
sence of 

St.  George  Barry, 
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Received  from  the  above  named  minister  and  churchwardens  the  sum  of  five  shillings, 
being  the  consideration  money  in  the  above  deed  mentioned,  5s.  0 d. 

Emal.  Moore. 

Present,  St.  George  Barry. 

A memorial  of  the  within  deed  was  entered  in  the  Register  Office  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  August,  1825,  at  one  quarter  past  three  o’clock,  in  book  805,  page 
584,  and  No.  543,519  ; and  the  execution  of  said  deed  and  memorial  was  duly  proved,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

Fees  and  Clerk,  . . 5s.  11  ^<2. 

Inspecting  Stamp,  . 1 1 

7 01 

D.  Moore,  Deputy  Regr. 


4. — Copy  of  Lease  of  Gorey  School. — 28th  September,  1840.  Lease  to  Governors 
of  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  requiring  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  Indenture,  made  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  between  Stephen  Ram,  of  Ramsfort,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Esquire,  of  the  one  part  and  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esquire,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth,  that  in  order  to  enable  the  said  Governors 
of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  to  establish  a school  or  schools  to  be 
conducted  and  managed  under  the  orders  of  the  said  Governors  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lands  and  tenements  hereby  granted  and  conveyed, 
and  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  enabling  Tenants  in  tail 
and  for  life,  and  also  for  ecclesiastical  persons  to  grant  land  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
Schools  in  Ireland,”  and  of  all  other  powers,  him  the  said  Stephen  Ram  in  anywise  enabling, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  said  Governors  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  him  the  said  Stephen  Ram  in  hand  paid  by  the 
said  Governors,  the  receipt  whereof  he  doth  hereby  acknowledge,  he  the  said  Stephen 
Ram  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  released,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents 
doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  Governors  of  the  schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  (in  their  actual  possession,  now  being  by  virtue  of  a 
bargain  and  sale  to  them  thereof  made  by  the  said  Stephen  Ram,  by  Indenture  bearing  date 
the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year, 
commencing  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  same  Indenture,  in  consideration  of 
five  shillings  sterling,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  made  for  transferring  uses  into  possession), 
and  to  their  successors  and  assigns,  all  that  and  those  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  or  ground 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Redmond’s  Field,  containing  by  admeasurement  one  acre 
late  Irish  plantation  measure, -and  as  the  same  is  more  particularly  delineated  and  described 
in  the  map  or  terchart  in  the  margin  of  these  presents,  and  which  piece  or  parcel  of  land  or 
ground  is  situate  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Kilmichaelogue,  barony  of  Gorey  and 
county  of  Wexford  aforesaid.  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  hereby  granted 
and  released  lands  and  premises  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Governors  of  the 
schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  and  their  successors  for  ever.  In  trust  and 
for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed  by  the 
said  Governors,  and  to  be  removable  from  time  to  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  Governors, 
in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  the  said  Governors  of  the  schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the  said  Stephen  Ram  that 
they  the  said  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  and  their 
successors,  will  from  time  to  time  use  the  house  and  building  which  may  be  erected  on  the 
said  piece  of  ground  hereby  granted  and  released  or  expressed  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  all 
houses  and  buildings  hereafter  to  be  erected  thereon,  as  and  for  a schoolhouse  and  residence 
for  the  teacher  only,  in  which  children  shall  be  taught  and  instructed  according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  said  Governors,  and  in  which  schools  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be 
read,  and  the  children  instructed  therein,  and  also  shall  and  will  keep  the  said  house  and 
building  now  standing  and  being,  or  which  shall  be  erected  or  built  on  the  said  piece  or 
parcel  of  ground,  and  all  improvements  made  or  to  be  made  thereon,  in  good  and  substantial 
repair  and  condition,  provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  it  shall 
happen  that  the  said  schools  shall  be  permanently  discontinued,  or  that  being  continued, 
and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  in  such  school  be  read  and  the  children  instructed 
therein,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Stephen  Ram  to  enter 
into  and  upon  the  said  premises  hereby  granted  and  conveyed,  or  meant  or  intended  so 
to  be  or  any  part  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  whole  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again 
repossess  and  enjoy,  and  the  said  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith, 
Esquire,  and  their  successors,  and  all  other  occupiers  of  the  said  premises  or  any  part 
thereof,  thence  and  from  thenceforth  utterly  to  expel  and  remove  any  thing  herein  contained 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  Provided  always  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire, 
and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  to  dismiss  all  and  every  or 
any  master  or  mistress,  masters  or  mistresses,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  the  said 
Vol.  H.  2 T 
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Gorey  School. 
Scripture  Lease  tc 


school,  and  appoint  another  or  others  in  their,  his,  or  her  places  or  place  at  their  absolute 
discretion,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  Stephen  Ram  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  affixed  his  seal,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  said  Governors  hath  by  order  and  direction  of  the  said  Governors  set  the  seal  of  the 
said  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  the  day  and  year  first 

above  written.  v _ 

Stephen  Ram,  (seal). 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  within-named  Stephen 
Ram,  in  presence  of,  R.  Owen,  of  Milmount,  Gorey.  (seal.) 

George  John  Stone,  of  Blisworth,  Northamptonshire. 


Sealed  and  delivered  by  the  within-named  Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by  ErasmusSmith,  Esq.  in  the  presence  of, 

G.  Fetherston  II. 

A memorial  of  the  within  deed  was  entered  in  the  Registry  Office  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  at  ha  f-past  three 
o’clock,  in  book  19,  No.  132,  and  the  execution  of  said  deed  and  memorial  was  duly  proved, 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

I ees,  8s.  Walter  Glascorber,  Deputy  Regr. 


Governors  to 
Secretary  of  Com- 
missioners. 


No.  XIII.  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
Letetfp.gta.f  Copy  of  LOITER  from  Registrar  of  tire  Governors  of  the  Schools 

~ Smith,  Esq.,  to  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  9th  Decembei,  185b,  with  minute  ot 

Commissioners  thereon,  17th  December,  1856. 

Board-Room  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq., 

11,  Kildare-street,  December  9th,  1856. 

Sir,— I have  been  directed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  to  lay 

before  the  Commissioners  the  following  statement. 

At  a public  court  held  by  the  Commission  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  November,  a return 
made  by  the  Governors  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  and  he  was  examined 
as  to  the  causes  which  induced  the  Governors  to  discontinue  certain  schools  therein 

Mr.  Fetherston  is  not  a Governor,  he  is  the  law  agent  of  the  Governors,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  appeared  as  a witness  upon  the  summons  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  return  referred  to  was  made  by  the  Governors  m obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners, under  the  head  of  observations.  The  mere  fact  of  the  discontinuance  of  any 
school  was  briefly  stated.  .,  • , 

The  Governors  observe  that  the  Commissioners  laid  great  stress  on  the  very  imperfect 
information  which  Mr.  Fetherston  was  able  to  give  them ; they  desire,  therefore,  to  inform 
the  Commissioners  that  it  was  not  their  practice  to  discontinue  any  school,  and  surrender 
the  lands  and  schoolhouse  to  the  grantor,  until  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
school  had  been  previously  carefully  investigated.  In  many  instances  they  remonstrated, 
and  recommended  further  trials,  and  at  length  reluctantly  assented  to  discontinue,  wnen 
no  hope  remained  of  the  future  usefulness  of  the  school.  . , , , . , 

Some  of  the  schools  thus  abandoned,  had  been  in  their  day,  and  for  considerable  periods, 
efficient ; they  ceased  to  be  so  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Governors  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  or  explain  ; and,  moreover,  the  discontinuance  of  such  schools 
enable  the  Governors  to  establish  others  in  new  localities,  where  education  was  duly 

appreciated,  and  pecuniary  aid  required.  

The  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Fetherston  was  necessarily  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  not  a subject  within  his  department,  and  he  had  not  been  beforehand  apprized  that 
he  would  be  examined  respecting  it.  . . . . , ....  , 

The  records  of  the  Governors  will  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
acted  when  they  discontinued  any  school.  These  records  have  been  unreservedly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners ; and  it  is  anxiously  desired  by  the  Governois  that  these 
records  should  be  submitted  to  any  further  scrutiny  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  so 
as  to  enable  them  fairly  to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which  the  Governors  were  actuated 
when  they  abandoned  any  school.  , 

The  Commissioners  also  appeared  to  condemn  the  form  of  conveyance  used  by  the 
Governors  when  sites  for  schools  were  granted  to  them,  because  it  contained  a clause  ot 
surrender  if  the  lands  should  cease  to  be  used  for  a school.  . „ 

This  form  has  been  long  in  use,  and  was  prepared  and  approved  of  by  the  Loid  Line 
Justice  Downes,  who  had  been  for  many  years  treasurer  of  this  charity. 

It  was  probably  adopted  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  landlords  to 
grant  small  isolated  portions  of  land  in  the  midst  of  their  estates  upon  any  other  terms. 
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The  Commissioners  suggested  that  if  these  grants  had  been  made  to  the  Governors  ^gl^kfoundel by 
absolutely  in  fee,  the  Governors,  in  the  event  of  any  school  being  discontinued,  might  have  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 
retained  the  site  and  the  house  upon  it;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  small  possessions  Letterof^istrarof 
scattered  here  and  there  would  have  been  attended  with  infinite  trouble  and  expense,  and  Governors  to 
no  real  advantage  to  the  charity.  Secretary  of 

, ° . Commissioners. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  Hamilton, 

Registrar  to  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq., 

Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission. 


Minnt.p.  of  the  Commissioners  on  preceding  Letter.,  17th  December,  1856. 

« It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  subject  of  the  surrender  of  schoolhouses  referred 
to  in  the  letter  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Governors  at  the  examination  of 
Mr  Barlow  on  the  7th  of  December,  1855— that  the  return  referred  to  m the  letter  ot  the 
Governors  had  been  ordered  from  them  after  the  question  had  been  thus  raised. 

“ That  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  evidence  had  specially  referred  to  Mr.  I'  etherston  as  the 
proper  person  to  be  examined  £ as  to  tbe  arrangements  that  were  made  when  the  schools 
were  discontinued,  and  the  houses  vested  in  the  Governors  were  surrendered,’  and  as  best 
able  to  state  the  general  views  that  had  actuated  the  Governors  with  respect  to  them, 
which  he  (Mr.  Barlow)  professed  himself  unable  to  state. 

“ That  Mr.  Fetherston’s  examination  on  the  19th  November,  1856,  had  taken  place  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Jones,  both  Governors,  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 

Thorp,  the  registrar  and  assistant  registrar.  ,, 

“ That  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Thorp  had  all  been  summoned,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Fetherston,  and  were  all  examined,  Mr.  Hamilton  especially,  on  the  surrender  of  some  ot 
the  schoolhouses,  and  they  all  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  any  facts,  or  suggesting  any 
additional  evidence  in  reference  to  the  surrender  of  the  schoolhouses  or  as  to  the  prepa-. 
ration  of  the  leases.  , , , ^ , , , ,, 

“That  the  question  under  consideration  was  not  the  motives  that  had  actuated  the 
Governors  in  discontinuing  their  assistance  to  particular  schools,  and  in  consequence  having 
to  surrender  them  to  the  proprietors,  but  as  to  the  impolicy  of  expending  the  charity  funds 
upon  deeds  containing  covenants  inconsistent  with  the  charters,  and  framed  on  a line  ot 
nolicy  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  charity.  _ , „ , . , , ,, 

1 “That  Mr.  Fetherston,  the  law  agent,  having  admitted  such  facts  in  the  presence  or  the 
Governors,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  public  advantage  would  accrue  from  further  inves- 
tigation upon  this  subject.” 


No  XIV  —Hibernian  Marine  School,  City  of  Dublin.— State  of  the  Accounts.  ' Hibernian  Marine 
x u‘  x „ School,  Dublin. 

To™  Tetter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  enclosing  Report  of  Richard  s.  — 

C Hickson,  Esq.,  Government  Accountant,  with  Copy  of  Reply  of  Honorary  Secretaries  Correspondence  as 
of  Hibernian  Marine  Society.  _ _ Accounts. 

Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  . 

Dublin  Castle,  15th  April,  1856. 

Gentlemen  —I  am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s-  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  to  state  that  they  have  received  the  enclosed  Report  from  the 
Government  Accountant  employed  by  them  to  investigate  the  financial  affairs  of  several 

SClThe8  Ctmmfsdonei^'desire  me  to  request  that  you  will  bring  this  Report  under  the  notice 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  as  it  contains  some  statements  which 
they  think  the  Governors  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  explaining 
before  the  Commissioners  proceed  further  in  their  inquiry. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,’ 

(Signed),  TV.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

The  Secretaries,  Hibernian  Marine  Society, 

Sir  John  Rogerson’s  Quay. 


Hibernian  Marine  School,  Dublin. 

Endowed  Schools  Commission  Office, 
10  th  April,  1856, 

The  Ledger  should  contain  the  following : — 

A funded  property  account  showing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  funds. 

An  account  of  interest  and  dividends  receitablc. 

An  account  of  the  rents  receivable.  „ 

V OL  II.  212 
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Hibernian  Marine 
School,  Dublin. 

Correspondence  as 
to  State  of  the 
Accounts. 


An  account  showing  the  annual  subscriptions,  which  would  have  prevented  the  sub- 
scribers falling  much  into  arrear  in  paying  up,  &c. 

An  account  of  the  “ pay  pupils,”  which  would  have  enabled  the  registrar  to  know 
exactly  how  each  boy’s  account  stood,  and  which  would  have  prevented  loss  by  checking 
any  sums  received  by  the  master,  and  might  have  prevented  his  holding  over  funds. 

An  account  showing  the  actual  amounts  received  on  each  Sunday  and  holiday  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Society,  which  would  also  have  prevented  loss. 

A great  falling  off  is  observable  in  the  “ annual  subscriptions”  and  in  the  collections  in 
the  chapel.  In  1841  the  subscribers  were  twelve;  in  1851  they  are  only  five;  and  previous 
to  1840  the  collections  were  £10  to  £12  a-year  ; they  have  since  gradually  fallen  off  to 
£3  or  £4. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1845,  the  Society  sold  out  of  the  funds  capital  amounting 
to  £1,418  15s.  8cZ.  Since  1850,  £411  10s.  9cZ.  was  repurchased. 

I find  the  duty  of  the  registrar  was  to  “ receive  subscriptions  and  such  other  sums  of 
money  as  directed  or  empowered  to  receive,  and  to  pay  same,  as  often  as  they  arise  to  £50, 
into  the  treasurer,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,”  &c.,  &c. 

Yet  I find  that  the  master  was  permitted  to  receive  and  hold  over  considerable  sums  of 
money  received  by  him  for  “ pay  pupils”  and  the  “ Sunday  collections,”  which  should 
have  been  received  and  brought  to  account  by  the  registrar.  In  1847  I find  the 
master  absconded,  leaving  a sum  of  £231  15s.  6 d.  unaccounted  for.  This  sum  was 
deducted  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  thus  became  a dead  loss,  with  the  exception 
of  £33  4s.  6d — four  and  a-half  years’  rent  of  a field — which  the  registrar  was  required  to 
pay  out  of  his  salary  by  instalments. 

I find  that  although  the  master  had  given  security  in  the  sum  of  £l  00,  it  does  not  appear 
that  proceedings  were  taken  to  recover  that  amount  from  his  sureties.  The  loss  may  have 
been  greater,  as  some  boys’  names  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Board, 
and  in  another  instance,  where  a boy’s  admission  was  reported,  I do  not  find  that  that  boy 
was  ever  paid  for. 

I must  now  further  draw  attention  to  the  great  disproportion  which  the  charge  under  the 
head  of  “ salaries  and  wages”  bear  to  the  general  expenditure.  Taking  the  average  of 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  salaries  and  wages  are  above  one-third  of  the  entire  expen- 
diture of  the  Society,  and  taking  the  last  six  years  this  disproportion  is  much  greater. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  accounts  appear  satisfactory,  and  kept  on  a uniform 
system,  and  they  appear  to  be  regularly  audited  at  the  close  of  each  year. 

Richard  S.  Hickson. 


Cranmer  Place,  Dublin, 
10th  June,  1856. 


Dear  Sir,— Lest  we  should  appear  to  have  forgotten  or  neglected  your  favour  of  the 
15th  of  April,  communicating  Mr.  Hickson’s  Report  respecting  the  accounts  of  the 
Hibernian  Marine  Society,  I beg  to  mention  that  it  was  read  and  considered  at  a meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  on  the  5th  of  May  (His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair), 
and  the  principal  explanations  in  answer  agreed  to  ; but  at  the  desire  of  some  members,  a 
further  opportunity  of  considering  it  was  given  to  those  absent  at  the  former  meeting,  on 
the  second  of  this  month,  and  when  the  reply  has  been  read  by  one  or  two  members,  who 
wish  to  compare  it  with  the  books,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Andrew  Campbell. 


W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 


Hibernian  Marine  School, 
4th  August,  1856. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  15th  April,  enclosing  a Report  by  Mr.  Hickson,  respecting  the 
accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  was  duly  laid  before  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  on  the  5th  of  May  (His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  chair),  and 
having  been  taken  into  further  consideration  at  a meeting  held  on  the  2nd  of  June  (this 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  our  late  registrar,  who  could  have  assisted  us 
with  information),  and  the  books  having  been  examined,  we  are  instructed  to  reply  as 
follows : — 

I st.  The  Society  have  no  objection  to  direct  that  the  ledgers  do  contain  the  separate 
accounts  suggested  in  Mr.  Hickson’s  Report,  with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  pay 
pupils,  as  they  have  been  discontinued  since  1849. 

2nd.  The  subscriptions  must  vary  in  different  years.  The  number  of  subscribers  in  the 
present  year  amounts  to  sixteen,  and  is  likely  still  further  to  increase,  thus  exceeding 
those  of  1841. 

3rd.  In  the  period  referred  to,  collections  have  fallen  off  in  other  churches  from  the 
effect  of  poor  laws  and  other  causes;  and  a great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  many  who  formerly  attended  the  chapel  having  removed,  who  have  not  Hibernian  Marine 
been  replaced  by  the  same  respectable  class  of  inhabitants.  _ School,  Dublin. 

4th.  We  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant,  and  in  Correspondence  as 
consequence  thereof,  the  Society  was  placed  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  to  State  of  the 

In  the  year  1839  they  received  a grant  of  £150,  and  yet  closed  the  year  with  a balance  Accounts, 
in  bank  less  by  £260  than  that  with  which  they  began  it,  showing  an  expenditure  of  above 
£400  beyond  the  income  arising  from  their  private  funds. 

In  that  year  the  Society  memorialed  the  Government  for  a grant  to  cover  necessary 
repairs;  but  only  received  the  above  sum  of  £150,  which  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purpose;  and  in  the  year  1840,  £283  was  necessarily  expended  in  repairing  the  roof 
alone.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  1840  and  1841. 

The  accounts  show,  in  1843  and  the  years  immediately  following,  a great  increase  in  the 
expense  of  diet. 

The  experiment  of  pay  pupils  was  the  cause  of  great  expense,  and  was,  in  a financial 
point  of  view,  unsuccessful,  which  led  to  its  discontinuance,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
dilapidated  state  of  so  large  a building,  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Society  in  its 
transition  state ; and  as  the  Governors  had  from  time  to  time  invested  money  saved  from 
the  annual  income,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  out  again  to  meet  their  obligations  before 
they  had  succeeded  in  adapting  their  expenditure  to  their  private  resources. 

Mr.  Hickson’s  Report  takes  notice  of  the  fact,  that  stock  has  again  been  purchased, 
amounting  nominally  to  £411  10s.  9 d.,  of  this,  £61  10s.  9 d.  was  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock, 
and  cost  £130  4s.  3d. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  £353  8s.  7 d.  consols  were  added  to  capital,  being  arrears 
of  an  annuity  then  recovered,  in  the  latter  part  of  1835;  besides,  the  Society  lately 
incurred  considerable  expense  in  making  the  building  thoroughly  habitable,  and  they  have 
gradually  increased  the  number  of  boys  from  fifteen  in  1849  to  twenty -nine  at  the  close  of 
1855,  to  which  one  has  been  since  added. 

5th.  With  respect  to  the  late  master  absconding,  leaving  a sum  of  £231  15s.  6d. 
unaccounted  for,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Society  had  placed  great  trust  in  him,  and 
also  relied  on  the  supervision  and  watchfulness  of  the  registrar,  who,  doubtless,  would  have 
been  more  careful  had  he  not  shared  in  this  opinion  of  his  integrity ; when,  therefore,  the 
master  became  involved  in  difficulties,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  soon  suspected. 

When  the  system  of  pay  pupils  was  introduced,  the  master  was  allowed  to  receive  money 
from  them,  and  this  being  a new  kind  of  payment,  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the 
registrar  was  less  sharp  in  looking  after  it. 

The  registrar  was,  however,  obliged  to  replace  rent  which  he  had  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  master’s  hands.  _ _ 

No  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  master’s  sureties,  as  the  Society  was  advised 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  would  not  be  successful. 

While  the  Governors  regret  the  defalcation,  they  feel  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  only 
one  suffered  by  the  Society  during  its  operation  since  1766,  while  Government  depart- 
ments and  other  institutions  have  not  escaped. 

The  Society  adopted  precautions  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event,  and 
effected  a saving  of  £50  a-year  in  the  master’s  salary. 

6th.  As  to  salaries  and  wages. 

The  salaries  of  those  who  are  employed  by  the  Society,  and  had  their  time  occupied  as 
before,  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  expenditure  of  the  institution. 

There  is  a retiring  allowance  of  £40  a-year  paid  to  a former  usher,  who  had  been  in  the 
Society’s  employment  from  1813,  and  is  now  seventy-six  years  of  age.  The  services  of  this 
officer  were  no  longer  required  when  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  withdrawn ; but  the 
Government  did  not  relieve  the  Society  from  this  expense. 

The  Society  has  reduced  salaries  and  wages  since  1846  from  £382  8s.  2d.  to  £298  16s.  Ad., 
including  the  above-mentioned  pension,  which,  being  deducted,  would  leave  £258  16s.  Ad. 

On  the  appointment  of  a new  registrar  in  March  last,  the  salary  was  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  £27  6s.  2d.,  besides  abolishing  five  per  cent,  poundage  on  subscriptions  received  by 
former  registrar.  . 

In  reference  to  the  proportion  of  salaries,  &c.,  to  the  remaining  expenditure,  it  would 
not  be  so  great  as  the  Report  states,  if  money  laid  out  since  1850  in  purchasing  stock  were 
credited  to  the  Society’s  annual  expenditure,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  been  employed 
in  supporting  more  boys. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

Andrew  Campbell,  Clerk,  7 Secretaries,  Hibernian 
John  Lawder,  ) Marine  Society. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
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Madam  Mercer's 
School,  Castlehnock, 
County  Dublin. 


Correspondence 
to  State  of  the 
Accounts. 


No.  XV.  Madam  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock,  County  Dublin. — State  of  the 
Accounts. 

Copy  of  Letter  of  Secretary  of  Commission,  enclosing  Report  of  RichardS.  Hickson,  Esq., 
Government  Accountant,  with  Copy  of  Reply  of  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle,  31st  March,  1856. 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  have  received  the  enclosed  report  from  the  Government 
Accountant,  employed  by  them  to  investigate  the  financial  affairs  of  several  schools  having 
endowments. 

As  you  are  a trustee  and  auditor  of  the  accounts  of  Madam  Mercer’s  School,  and  are 
therefore  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  the  charity,  the  Commissioners  have 
directed  me  to  forward  this  report  to  you.  It  contains  some  statements  which  they  think 
the  trustees  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  explaining  before  the 
Commissioners  proceed  further  in  their  inquiry. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  W.  Neilson  Hancock. 

The  Veil.  The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 


Report  on  the  Accounts  of  Madam  Mercer’s  School. 


Endowed  Schools  Commission  Office, 
29th  March,  1856. 

I find  Mrs.  Mercer  bequeathed  property, 

First,  Chargeable  with  £100  annually,  “ to  the  sick  poor  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Bridget, 
St.  Peter’s,  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and  St.  Luke’s.” 

Secondly,  For  “the  maintenance  of  as  many  Protestant  children  as  the  residue  of  the 
income  could  afford.” 


In  examining  the  accounts  connected  with  this  .charity,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
large  expenditure  in  the  management  both  of  the  estate  and  of  the  school,  when  contrasted 
with  other  institutions,  and  considering  the  income  of  the  estate,  thus  : — 

£ s.  d. 

1853.  The  rental,  which  may  be  taken  at  gross,  . . 736  19  3 

Subject,  first,  to  £ 100  Irish  for  four  parishes,  . 92  6 0 


Leaving  for  the  second  charge  the  schools,  . 644  13  3 

The  charges  on  this  sum,  including  agent’s  fees 
(£73  14s.),  law  costs,  average  (£30),  bailiff  (£5), 
rent-charge,  quit  rent,  archbishop's  burgage,  poor 
rates,  stamps,  postage,  and  car-hire,  amount  to  . 150  7 5 


Leaving  for  the  school  ....  494  5 10 
The  charges  for  salaries  and  wages,  first  paid  out 

of  the  above,  amount  to  . . . . 180  0 0 


There  is  remaining  for  maintenance  of  the  children  314  5 10 

Examining  into  the  cause  of  those  large  deductions,  I find,  first,  that  the  charge  under 
the  head  of  agent’s  commission  or  fees  is,  since  March,  1834,  double  the  usual  sum  charged 
in  other  institutions ; that  those  fees  are  charged  on  the  gross  rental  of  the  estate, 
that  is,  on  the  £100  belonging  to  the  four  parishes,  as  well  as  on  the  residue,  the  property 
of  the  school. 

Secondly.  I find  that  great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  charging  those  fees  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  including  the  balance  which  remained  in  hand 
from  the  previous  settlement,  and  on  which  amounts  the  fees  had  been  already  allowed 
and  paid.  On  some  occasions  those  balances  were  very  large,  the  amounts  were, 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

In  October,  1824,  28  17  3 In  December,  1831,  5 14  10  In  January,  1839, 154  3 6 

February,  1825, 5 7 14  9 March,  1834,  33  17  8 January,  1846,  10  19  9 

January,  1830,  12  13  2 May,  1836,  239  1 7 January,  1854,  1 0 7£ 

Besides  the  agency  fees,  it  appears  from  the  following  remark,  quoted  from  the  Cash 
Book,  at  March,  1844,  where  the  fees  afe  first  increased  to  ten  per  cent.,  that  a per  centage 
was  also  allowed  on  the  bills  payable  by  the  treasurer,  “ exclusive  of  a per  centage  on 
some  tradesmen’s  accounts  deducted,  such  as  baker,  butcher,  potato  merchant,  linen 
draper,  &e.,  &c — J.G.” 

Several  sums  (the  result  of  former  savings)  were  from  time  to  time  sold  out  of  the 
Government  funds  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  school ; on  those  sums  the  agent's  com- 
mission is  allowed,  as  also  on  sums  received  for  the  maintenance  of  pay  boarders. 

The  charges  for  law  costs  appear  likewise  very  heavy.  The  average  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  at  least  £30  per  annum,  or  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of  the  school. 

There  is  no  rental  of  the  estate  kept  at  all,  therefore  no  record  of  any  arrears.  The 
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rents  are  entered  in  the  Cash  Boole  as  received -whether  sums  on  account  or  otherwise— 
and  a reference  must  therefore  be  made  to  the  former  payments  in  each  case. 

There  are  some  few  entries  in  the  Cash  Book  which  require  explanation,  such  tor 
instance,  as  a balance  of  £62  5s.  9 d.  (February,  1825)  stated  to  be  " delivered  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Drury,  8th  February,  1825,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  ana 
not  afterwards  accounted  for.  ..  1Qor. 

A half-year’s  dividend  on  Government  stock  from  bank,  amount  £o  3s.  10 a.  (Apru,i vm), 
appears  to  have  been  omitted  to  have  been  credited  to  the  school  fund.  . . 

Considerable  reductions  in  some  of  the  rents  took  place ; but  as  the  original  rents 
continued  to  be  returned,  as  received,  on  the  debit  side  of  the  cash  account  (the  abatements 
being  entered  per  contra),  the  agent’s  fees  became  charged  on  the  larger  amount  and 
not  on  the  reduced  rents  actually  received,  for  instance,  “Dixon’s  (late  Major  Eccles)  rent 
reduced  from  May,  1844,  from  £175  to  £150,  for  four  years,  when  a further  reduction  was 
made.  During  these  four  years,  £10  allowed  in  fees  on  money  not  received. 

The  following  remark  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  of  1809-12  in  reference  to 
the  funds  of  this  school “ The  sum  of  £450  five  per  cent,  stock  has  been  lately  bought 
out  of  the  savings,  and  two  bequests  to  the  school,  adding  now  £22  10s.  per  annum  to  the 
income  of  the  charity.” 

There  is  now  no  mention  or  trace  of  these  two  bequests. 

R.  S.  Hickson. 


Madam  Mercer's 
School,  Castleknock, 
County  Dublin. 


Correspondence  as 
to  State  of  the 
Accounts. 


Wilton-square, 

6th  May,  1856. 

Sir  -In  reference  to  your  official  letter  of  31st  March,  on  behalf  of  the  Endowed 
School^  Commission  enclosing  the  Government  Accountants  Report  upon  Madam 
Schools  Commiss  , S brought  the  subject  before  a meeting  of  the 

“wtrireei^ It  " a ^committee  conlsting  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  and 

myself.  , sooner,  had  we  confined  ourselves  to  those  points  of 

but  we  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory,  if 
tomocure  information  on  matters  referred  to  by  the  Accountant,  of  a date  prior 
possible,  to  p j which  were  not  to  be  explained  by  any  documents  m our 

search  ^nto  the  books  of  the  Baffin  of 

which  has  been  approved  by  the 

“Tt  mTbfaTweB  tetfe  mention  that  the  minister  of  St.  Bride’s,  who  has  held  the 

t^TV68  have  aPP°mtel  mmmjousiness  he6  an  immedlate^benefit6  bT’pointref  ^eo’nomy,  and 
without  ^disadvantage  to  the  school, ’so  long  as.the  present  minister  of  St.  Bride’s  is  able  to 
continue  his  indefatigable  labours  m the  very  faithfully  yours,^ 

. W,  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  &c. 


To  the  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer’s  Schools. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  tile  19th  day  of  April,  1856,  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  referred  to  by  the  Letter  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools,  dated  31st  March,  1856.  , , 

we  the  undersigned,  have  examined  into  the  several  mattersto  us  referred,  and  we  find . 
That  in  the  tabffiai-  statement  of  the  funds  and  expenses  of  the  school,  as  comprised  m 
thJcommissioners’  letter,  the  item  £18  0 is  as  really  mc.dental  to  the  support  of  the  school 
fl«tlip£314  5s  l()d.,  and  we  conceive  should  not  be  separated  from  it. 

That  although  the  number  of  children  primarily  contemplated  by  the  will  of  the  endower 
w J not  lessTlL  twenty-five,  there  have  sometimes  been  many  more,  and  there  now  are  m 
the  school  no  less  than  thirty-four,  including  four  paying  pupils. 

That  it  appeared,  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  necessary,  that  the  detail  of  the  management 
of  the  schoo?  under  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  trustees,  should  be  placed  m the 
of  the  school,  una  and  from  the  earliest  period  it  devolved  upon,  and  was 

hands  of  . . >.  c*.  T^nVlo-pt’s  Parish  who  devoted  his  personal  attention 

committed  to  Hie  came  injoffice  in  1828,  he 

Se^coS,tr;™|e 
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miles — and  involving  constant  attendance,  close  investigation,  and  superintendence  of  the 
school,  altogether  distinct  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  mere  agency  and  keeping  of  the 
accounts,  did,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  resolve  that  he  should 
receive  ten  per  cent,  as  remuneration ; and  the  fees  are  charged  on  the  gross  rental,  as  the 
revenue  of  the  estate  had  always  been  considered  and  dealt  with  as  one  common  fund,  and 
to  which  we  see  no  objection. 

That  the  present  minister  of  St.  Bridget’s  admits  that  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners 
directed  his  attention  to  a very  great  mistake  in  his  accounts,  whereby  he  appears  to  have 
charged  fees  on  balances  brought  forward,  which  was  an  error  that  should  not  have  occurred ; 
but  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  it  until  the  receipt  of  the  Commissioners'  letter,  and  lie  has 
at  once  repaired  the  injury,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  a sum  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  the  fees  so  charged  erroneously,  including  those  on  the  balance  of  the  year 
1850,  which  was  £225  12s.  10rZ.,  in  addition  to,  and  besides  those  observed  on  by  the 
Commissioners'  letter. 

That  the  remark  quoted  from  the  Cash  Book,  at  March,  1834,  does  not  refer  to  any  part 
of  the  expenditure  authorized  by  the  trustees;  it  alludes  to  a trifling  compliment  made  by 
some  of  the  tradesmen,  in  consideration  of  the  minister  having  frequently  accommodated 
them  by  advances  of  his  own  money,  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  were  not  in  hand  to 
discharge  their  demands;  and  although  being  a matter  between  those  tradesmen  and  the 
agent,  in  which  the  institution  suffered  no  loss  whatever,  the  agent  felt  it  right,  neverthe- 
less, to  state  it  as  he  did  in  the  remark  alluded  to,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  of  a 
clandestine  nature.  It  is  not  to  occur  again. 

That  the  minister,  who  acted  as  agent,  conceived  he  had  a right  to  his  fees  on  throw- 
ing the  produce  of  stock  sold  into  the  common  fund  received  by  him  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  school ; as,  however,  this  is  deemed  an  error,  he  has  debited  himself  with  the  amount 
of  those  fees,  and  placed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  in  his  current  account. 

That  the  funds  arising  from  pay  boarders  appear  to  be  as  much  annual  income  as  reDts, 
and  are  quite  as  troublesome  to  collect ; and  we  consider  the  agent  who  has  the  duty  of 
collecting  them  is  reasonably  entitled  to  his  agency  fees  upon  them. 

That  the  trustees  appear  to  have  only  employed  their  solicitor  when  the  protection  of 
the  estate  and  property  of  the  institution,  and  its  rights,  required  it.  There  is  nothing 
charged  for  that  was  not  done,  nor  anything  done  that  was  not  necessary.  It  may  be  a fact 
that  the  costs  may  have  amounted  to  the  average  stated ; but  it  is  considered  a mistake  to 
judge  of  costs  by  an  ad  valorem  per  centage.  Law  expenses  cannot  properly  be  estimated 
by  any  fixed  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject  of  litigation,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
involve  the  same  course  of  proceedings  and  consequent  expense  to  defend  or  recover 
£1,000  that  it  would  £20,000. 

That  the  minister,  acting  as  agent,  has  had  a general  rental  of  the  estate  ; but  it  has  not 
been  of  latter  years  the  habit  of  his  predecessors  (and  he  only  followed  in  their  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts)  to  make  an  annual  rental.  He  found  that  the  books,  as  they  have 
been  kept,  sufficiently  enabled  him  to  collect  and  recover  the  rents  as  they  accrued,  without 
any  reduplication  of  entries,  and  it  is  a fact  that  there  are  no  arrears  due. 

The  suggestion,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  annual  rental  is  deemed  a good  one, 
and  it  should  be  adopted  iu  future. 

That  it  appears  that  the  balance  of  £62  5 s.  Qd.  observed  upon,  was  given  to  the  then 
Archbishop  in  the  year  1825;  and  by  the  bank  books  that  same  was  invested  by  His  Grace 
in  Government  stock  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  formed  part  of  the  fund  then  belonging 
to  the  trustees  in  such  Government  stock. 

That  the  omission  of  £5  3s.  10cZ.  in  April,  1827,  observed  on,  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  former  trustees  and  agent. 

That  when  mere  temporary  abatements,  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  were 
made,  the  minister,  acting  as  agent,  in  keeping  the  rent  account  debited  the  tenant  with 
the  full  rent,  and  then  deducting  the  abatement  as  a temporary  allowance,  credited  him 
with  same,  and  debited  the  institution  per  contra  with  the  allowance,  and  conceived  that 
he  was,  under  these  circumstances  of  temporary  arrangement  (and  which  was  entangling  to 
the  accounts  and  troublesome  to  the  agent  to  follow  out)  entitled  to  the  fees  on  the  standing 
rent  of  the  tenant.  However,  as  this  practice,  although  not  unusual,  may  admit  of  even  a 
question,  the  minister,  acting  as  agent,  has  restored  the  amount  of  £10  so  retained  by 
him  to  the  Institution  by  debiting  himself  therewith  in  his  current  account;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  appears  to  be  but  the  one  case  of  this  nature  in  the  books. 

That  it  appears  by  the  books  of  the  trustees  of  that  date,  that  the  two  legacies  referred 
to,  with  interest,  formed  the  fund  of  £450  stock;  and  that  the  trustees  of  those  times  did, 
from  time  to  time,  sell  out,  when  the  occasions  of  the  school  required,  and  applied  same  to 
the  purposes  of  the  school — the  number  of  the  scholars  being  at  or  about  that  period 
occasionally  so  many  as  fifty. 

All  which  we  submit  as  our  Report,  this  30th  day  of  April,  1856. 

(Signed),  Henry  Pakenham. 

John  West. 
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No.  XVI.  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin. — Correspondence  respecting  the  Audit  of  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
Accounts  by  the  Audit  Board  in  London.  Dublin. 

1.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  Secretary  of  the  Audit  Office.  Correspondence  re* 

specting  the  Audit 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  of  the  Accounts  by 
Sib,  . Dublin  Castle,  May  19,  1850.  " 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland,  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  Free 
School  of  King  Charles  II.,  at  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital, under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts. 

It  is  provided  by  Statute  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  chap.  108,  “that  the  accounts  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  * * of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  Free 

School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Dublin,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  referred 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Commissioners  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  for  Auditing 
Public  Accounts,  under  Statute  25th  George  III.,  chap.  52,  45th  George  III.,  chap.  141, 
and  1st  and  2nd  George  IV.,  chap.  121.” 

It  appears  from  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  at  one  of  their  public  courts, 
with  respect  to  this  school,  that  under  the  provision  referred  to,  certain  accounts  from  the 
year  1846  to  1851  were  furnished  to  your  Board  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  and  it 
appears  that  the  accounts  have  not  been  returned,  or  any  certificate  of  audit  given. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  have  not,  since  1851,  sent,  or  been 
required  to  send,  their  accounts  for  auditing. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  at  what 
time  the  Accounts  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  for  each  year  were  forwarded  to  your 
Board,  and  whether  any  accounts  have  been  required  by  your  Board  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Governors,  since  1851,  which  have  not  been  sent,  and  whether  the  accounts  furnished, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  found  unsatisfactory,  and  if  so,  whether  any  explanations  have 
been  applied  for  and  not  furnished  by  them. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

C.  Z.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts, 

Somerset  House,  London. 


2.  Copy  of  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Audit  Office,  London,  to  Secretary  of  the 
Commission. 

Sir,  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  London,  September  1,  1856. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  May  last,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts  to  express  their  regret  at  the  delay  which,  from  some 
inadvertency,  has  occurred  in  replying  to  it. 

I am  to  observe  that  certain  of  the  accounts  adverted  to  in  your  letter  were  received 
at  this  office. 

I am  also  to  state  that  certain  questions  having  been  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  difficulties  were  found  to  exist  as  to  a satisfactory  audit  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Accounts,  Ireland,  which,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Free  School,  were  to  be  rendered  to  tbis  office,  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  cap.  108. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
with  a view  to  its  being  determined  whether  the  accounts  to  be  rendered,  under  the  3rd 
and  4th  Vic.,  cap.  108,  should  continue  to  be  audited  by  this  Board;  but  the  Commissioners 
have  not  received  any  instructions  from  their  Lordships  on  the  subject. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  Macaulay,  Secretary. 

W.  N.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  Dublin  Castle. 


3.  Copy  of  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Sir,  Dublin  Castle,  October  17,  1856. 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools  in 
Ireland,  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  some  facts  respecting  the  Audit  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  at  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

It  is  provided  by  Statute  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  chap.  108,  sec.  213,  “ that  the  accounts 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  * * of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and 

Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Dublin,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be 
referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Commissioners  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed, 
for  Auditing  Public  Accounts,  under  Statute  25th  George  III.,  chap.  52,  46th  George  III. 
chap.  141,  and  1st  and  2nd  George  IV.,  chap.  121.” 

By  the  214th  section  of  the  same  Act,  it  is  provided  “that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  * * by  warrant  * t° 

direct  such  new  arrangements  in  the  office  of  the  said  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public 
Accounts,  and  to  assign  to  the  Commissioners,  individually  or  collectively,  the  exercise  of 
Vol.  II.  2 U 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


Blue  Coat  Hospital,  such  duties,  oi’  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
Dublin.  ness  of  the  office,  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  deem  expe- 
Correspohdence  re-  dient  and  best  calculated  to. insure  the  most  prompt  and  speedy  examination  and  efficient 
specting  the  Audit  audit  of  the  accounts  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

of  the  Accounts  by,  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  at  one  of  their  public  courts, 
Loii don!*1  JBoard  1,1  with  respect  to  this  school,  that  under  the  provisions  referred  to,  certain  accounts  from 
the  year  1846  to  1851  were  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  it  appears  that  the  accounts  have  not 
been  returned,  nor  any  certificate  of  audit  given. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  have  not,  since  1851,  sent,  or  been 
required  to  send,  their  accounts  for  auditing. 

A communication  was  addressed  to  the  Audit  Commissioners  bringing  the  matter 
above  mentioned  under  their  consideration,  to  which  a reply  has  been  received,  stating 
“ that  certain  questions  having  been  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  difficulties 
were  found  to  exist  as  to  a satisfactory  Audit  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Accounts, 
Ireland,  which,  together  with  the  Accounts  of  the  Governors  of  the  Free  Schools,  were 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Audit  Office,  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  chap.  108.  The  subject 
was  subsequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  with  a view  to 
its  being  determined  whether  the  accounts  to  be  rendered  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria, 
chap.  1 08,  should  continue  to  be  audited  by  this  Board ; but  the  Commissioners  have  not 
received  any  instructions  from  their  Lordships  on  the  subject.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  state 
that  they  have'  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring  at  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  the  state  of  the  Audit  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  as  their  Lordships  have  been  mentioned  in  the  letter 
from  the  Audit  Office,  and  as  the  evidence  on  the  subject  will  appear  in  connexion  with  the 
Report  which  the  Commissioners  will  present  to  Her  Majesty. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  k.c.b.,  (Signed)  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Secretary. 

Treasury,  London. 


4.  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  Treasury  Chambers,  5th  November,  1856. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Hancock’s  letter  of  17th  ult.,  I am  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint  you  that  the  subject  of  the  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Municipal  Corporations,  and  of  certain  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  18-16  : 
when  so  much  difficulty  was  found  to  exist  in  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  audit  by 
the  Commissioners  for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  3rd  & 4th 
Viet.,  c,  108,  that  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  were  then  dropped. 

I am  to  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  of  the  27  th 
February,  1846,  from  which  you  will  learn  the  nature  of  those  difficulties,  and  to  observe 
that  it  may  properly  form  a subject  for  your  consideration  what  remedial  measures  can  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  an  efficient 
examination  of  their  accounts. 

I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  (Signed)  C.  E.  Trevelyan. 

Endowed  Schools,  Ireland. 


6.  Copy  of  Report  of  Audit  Commissioners  to  the  Treasury. — (Enclosed  in  preceding). 

My  Lords,  Audit  Office,  27th  February,  1846. 

We  have  had  the  honour  of  representing  to  your  Lordships,  on  several  occasions,*  the 
impediments  we  have  met  with  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  us 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland, 
3rd  & 4th  Viet.,  c.  108,  s.  213. 

We  regret  to  state  that  these  difficulties  have  by  no  means  diminished,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  arrear  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  these  corporations  is,  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control,  greatly  increasing  upon  us.  The  Act  was 
passed  in  1840;  and  out  of  the  sixty-nine  annual  accounts  which  it  was  at  first  supposed 
the  Irish  municipal  bodies  would  have  to  render,  two  only  have,  as  yet,  been  audited  by 
us,  and  stated  to  your  Lordships. 

In  August,  1843,  seven  of  these  accounts  were  referred  to  us,  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  examination  ; but  not  being  accompanied  by  vouchers,  and  being  found  upon  inspection 
to  be  defective  in  other  respects,  the  accounts  were  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  our  proceedings  were,  for  a considerable  time  delayed.  These  defects,  however, 
being  subsequently  in  part  remedied,  and  your  Lordships  having  provided  us  with  two 
clerks  for  this  service,  in  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  our  Report  of  9th  July, 
1844,  the  examination  was  proceeded  with,  and  we  beg  leave  now  to  report  the  progress 
we  have  made — 

* 4th  November,  1841,  No.  520;  9th  March,  1842,  122;  8th  August,  1842,  407  ; 29th  November,  1842,  568; 
28th  August,  1843,  399 ; 5th  January,  1844,  7 ; ,18th  March,  1844,  119. 
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Athloiie — One  year,  to  1st  September,  1842  ; Youglial — One  year,  to  5th  March,  1843.  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
Accounts  audited  and  stated.  Dublin. 

. Coleraine — One  year,  to  31st  August,  1842  ; one  year,  to  31st  August,  1843.  Vouchers  Correspondence  re- 
obtained  in  April.  1845.  Queries  sent  to  the  Treasurer  in  June,  1845:  1 to  186  not  yet  specting  the  Audit 
i x ^ of  the  Accounts  by 

answered.  the  Audit  Board  in 

Cork — 1st  November,  1841,  to  31st  August,  1842.  Vouchers  received  in  July,  1844,  London, 
with  a request  that  they  might  be  returned.  Queries  sent  in  January,  1845;  and  the 
Board’s  decision  upon  the  accountants’  answers  in  July,  1845,  but  not  yet  replied  to. 

Dublin — 1st  April,  1842,  to  2Sth  February,  1843.  Vouchers  transmitted  under  a pro- 
test, by  order  of  the  Corporation.  Queries  sent  in  January,  1845  ; answered  in  December 
following.  The  documents  returned  arc  numerous  and  bulky,  and  will  require  a consider- 
able time  to  examine. 

Limerick — 3rd  October,  1S42,  to  1st  March,  1843.  Vouchers  transmitted  in  March, 

1844,  but  in  consequence  of  the  account  being  made  up  under  heads  of  service,  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  examined  with  the  vouchers.  The  treasurer  having,  however,  pro- 
posed sending  a transcript  of  his  cash  account,  that  account  has  been  examined  with  the 
vouchers;  queries  upon  it  have  been  sent  and  answered;  but  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
x-emain  unanswered.  The  accountant  expects  that  the  authorities  and  vouchers  may  be 
returned  to  him. 

Enniskillen — 1st  November,  1841,  to  1st  November,  1842.  No  proceedings  upon  this 
account.  Four  applications  have  been  made  for  the  vouchers,  but  they  have  not  been 
ti'ansmitted  to  us. 

Abstracts  of  these  seven  accounts  have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  House,  dated  18th  August,  1843;  the  original  accounts  and 
vouchers,  including  that  of  Enniskillen,  having  been  previously  examined,  approved,  and 
certified  by  the  Borough  auditors,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  burgesses. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  since  the  examination  of  the  vouchers  of  this  set  of  accounts 
was  completed,  in  February,  1845,  the  two  clerks  allotted  to  us  by  your  Lordships  for  this 
particular  service,  have  been  employed  upon  other  business,  as  mentioned  incidentally  in 
our  Report  of  23rd  December  last,  No.  593,  there  being  at  that  time  no  other  Irish  municipal 
accounts  before  us  to  place  in  their  hands. 

We  now  come  to  the  accounts  of  those  Corporations  upon  which  there  have  been  no 
proceedings  in  this  office. 

By  a communication  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  letter  of  2nd  April,  1845  (5637V), 
it  appears  that  out  of  the  sixty-nine  boroughs  before  alluded  to,  twenty-two*  have  no 
corporate  property ; so  that  the  original  number  is  reduced  to  forty-seven.  Of  these  forty- 
seven,  twenty-three  accounts  of  thirteen  boroughst  have  been  referred  to  us  by  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton’s  letter  of  24th  January,  1846,  without  vouchers.  Abstracts  of  these  twenty-three 
accounts,  examined  and  approved  by  the  local  auditors  in  a similar  manner  to  those  first 
mentioned,  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
dated  11th  June  1845.  Abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  twenty!  other  boroughs  were  laid 
before  the  House,  and  printed  at  the  same  time ; but  these  twenty  accounts  have  not  been 
forwarded  to  this  office. 

From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  forty-seven  boroughs,  including  King  Charles’s  Hospital, 
the  accounts  of  eighteen  only§  have,  as  yet,  been  referred  to  this  office  for  examination. 

Out  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  boroughs,  the  accounts  of  sixteen  have  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  thirteen  boroughs||  have 
never  rendered  any  accounts. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  add  that  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  transmission  of  the 
accounts,  the  influx  of  twenty-three  accounts  at  one  time  without  vouchers,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  period  when  the  further  deliveries  may  be  made,  are  not  only 
extremely  embarrassing  to  this  Office,  but  any  advantage  arising  from  an  early  examination 
of  the  accounts — especially  where  the  borough  officers  are  elected  annually — is  rendered 
almost  nugatoi'y. 

We  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  examine  the  twenty-three  accounts  now  before  us, 
when  we  shall  have  obtained  the  means  of  doing  so  ; the  first  step  towards  which  will  be 
the  delivery  of  the  vouchers. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  very  undesirable  that  we  should  ourselves  open  a corres- 
pondence with  all  those  boroughs',  the  issue  of  which,  from  the  partial  experience  we  have 
already  had  in  this  respect,  is  more  than  doubtful ; the  more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  upon  certain  questions  respecting 
these  accounts  submitted  to  them  in  1842.  which  are  asfollows  1st.  How  are  the  accounts 

required,  by  the  213th  Section,  to  come  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  being 
referred  by  him  to  the  Audit  Commissioners  pursuant  to  said  213th  Section ; are  they  to  be 


* Twenty-two  boroughs— Ardee,  Ballingluss,  Boyle.  Carlow,  Cnrlingford.  Castlcmartvr.  Cavan,  Charlemont, 
Dingle,  Dnlock,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Hillsborough,  Innistiogue,  Kilbeggau,  Kildare,  Killyleagh,  Kilmallock, 
Lifford,  Midlcton,  Naas,  avail.  , , T.  „ 

t Thirteen  boroughs— Armagh,  Athy,  Belturbet,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Kells,  Iunsalc,  Limerick, 
Sligo,  Strabane',  Wicklow.  , _ , ,,  .• 

Callan,  Cashel,  Clouakilty,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Dundalk,  Ennis, 

nt'ert,  Monaghan,  Nowtownards,  Tralee,  Trim,  Waterford, 


I Twenty  boroughs — Atlilone,  Bahdon,  Callai 
Enniskillen,  Eethard  (Tipperary),  Londonderry, 

TlEtffhtMn'torcraghs— Armagh,  Atlilone,  Athy,  Belfast,  Belturbet,  Coleraine,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Ennis - 
kiilen, “Kells,  Kinsale,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Strabane,  Wicklow,  Youglial,  King  Charles’s  Hospital. 

||  Thirteen  boroughs— Ardfert,  Aihenry,  Bangor,  Carrickfergus,  CharleviUe,  Dungannon,  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Maryborough,  New  Boss,  Portarliugton,  Tkomastown,  Tuan 

VOL.  II. 


2 U 2 
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Blue.  Coat  Hospital,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  by  the  governing 
Dublin.  body  of  the  borough,  and  if  by  such  governing  body,  how  is  such  transmission  to  be 
Corres  lideuce  re  enforced  ? 

specting  the  Audit  Answer — The  accounts  audited  by  the  Borough  Auditors  are  to  be  transmitted,  with 

of  the  Accounts  by  all  proper  vouchers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  empowered- to  make  all  necessary 
Lonfom*14  B°md  m or(fers  for  that  purpose ; those  accounts  are  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  by  him  referred  to  the  Audit  Commissioners. 

2nd.  In  the  absence  of  any  statutable  direction  for  supplying  the  Audit  Commissioners 
with  vouchers  for  the  accounts  to  be  referred  to  them,  how  are  such  vouchers  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  if  not  proem-able,  how  are  such  Borough  Accounts  to  be  audited  by  such  Audit 
Commissioners '? 

Answer. — Under  the  137th  Section,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
accounts  to  be  prepared  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  proper  ; and  we  think  that  this 
authority  should  be  exercised  by  directing  the  accounts  to  be  furnished  with  proper 
vouchers. 

Under  the  sanction  of  these  opinions,  we  apprehend  that  the  proper  course  would  be 
that  the  vouchers  should  be  called  for  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  trans- 
mitted by  his  Excellency  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  their  being  thence  forwarded 
to  this  office,  we  shall  make  the  best  arrangements  in  our  power  for  the  early  examination 
of  them. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Sir.  Manners  Sutton,  dated  7th  February,  1S46,  trans- 
mitting an  account  of  the  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  for 
five  yeavs — namely,  from  2Sth  September,  1839,  to  28th  September,  1844  : also  an  account 
of  the  Treasurer  of  Dublin,  for  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1845,  the  vouchers  for  which 
the  Treasurer  has  expressed  his  readiness  to  transmit  when  called  for. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  best  examination  which  we  can  give  to 
these  accounts,  as  a check  upon  the  revenue  and  income  of  the  several  corporations  in 
question,  can  be  of  equal  efficiency  and  value  to  that  of  resident  auditors,  to  whom  the 
different  sources  of  borough  property,  whether  arising  from  rents,  rates,  duties,  tolls, 
&c.,  are  most  probably  familiar ; the  only  extent  to  which  our  examination  can  be  carried, 
is  to  see  that  every  payment  is  duly  authorized  by  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and 
properly  vouched,  and  that  the  accounts  are  arithmetically  correct,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  effect  of  this  limited  examination  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  that  derived  from 
the  annual  examination  which  the  accounts  undergo  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  publicity 
given  to  them  by  their  being  printed  for  the  use  of  the  ratepayers  immediately  after  they 
have  been  examined  and  passed  by  the  Borough  Auditors  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  who 
are  the  parties  most  interested  in  the  subject.  We  may  add  that  as  we  have  no  authority  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  these  accounts  (which  are  not  accounts  of  public  money)  to  enforce 
surcharges,  to  prosecute  defaulters,  or  to  recover  balances,  it  is  our  decided  opinion 
that  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a second  audit  of  these  accounts 
in  this  office  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  labour  required  and  to  the  expense  thus  imposed 
upon  the  public. 

We  are  unwilling  to  conclude  this  Report  without  observing  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  corporations  of  the  thirteen  boroughs,  who  appear  to  have  withheld  their  accounts, 
escape  altogether  from  the  trouble,  expense,  and  responsibility,  which  attaches  to  those 
corporations  who  submit  their  accounts  to  a second  audit,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  again  take  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  your 
Lordships  a reconsideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  accounts  of  any  of 
the  corporations  being  sent  to  this  office  for  examination.  If,  however,  on  this  point  your 
Lordships  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  finally  decided  to  make  no  change,  and  if 
it  is  not  intended  to  put  the  Irish  corporations  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
English,  we  must  then  earnestly  submit  to  your  Lordships  how  necessary  it  becomes  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  with  a view  of  insuring  the  regular  transmission  to  this  office, 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  accounts,  together  with  the  vouchers,  imme- 
diately after  the  period  when  the  annual  accounts  are  terminated,  and  become  due. 

Without  this  regularity  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  perform  our  duty  with  satisfaction 
to  ourselves  or  advantage  to  the  public. 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that  in  the  event  of  our  receiving,  through  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State,  the  vouchers  having  reference  to  the  statements  of  accounts  already 
delivered,  as  noticed  in  the  margin;*  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  determined  that  the 
accounts  of  this  service  shall  continue  for  the  future  to  be  audited  by  us,  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  at  once  to  apply  to  your  Lordships  for  such  a permanent  assistance  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lords,  your  Lordships’  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  W.  L.  Heruies. 

II.  F.  Luttrell. 

Henry  Arbuthnot. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  Edward  Romilly. 

of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  &c.,  &c.  A.  Grant. 

* List  of  the  statements  of  accounts  for  which  no  vouchers  have  heen  delivered: — Armagh,  1842-3-4  ; Athy, 
1842-3-4;  Belturbct,  1843-4;  Belfast,  1843-4;  Cork,  1843-4 ; Drogheda,  1842-3-4 ; Dublin,  1843-4  ; Kells, 

1840- 1-2-3-4;  Kinsale,  1S40-1-2-3-4  ; Limerick,  1843-4-5;  Sligo,  1843-4;  Strabane,  1840-1-2-3-4;  Wicklow, 

1841- 2-3-4;  Enniskillen,  1841-2. 
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No.  XVII.  Suggestions  on  Education. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Rev.  R.  V.  Dixon,  Rector  of  Clogherny,  formerly  Fellow  and  Erasmus  

Smith  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Rev.  R.  v.  Dixon. 

Dublin. 

Clogherny  Rectory,  Omagh,  February  13th,  1857. 

Sir, When  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  visited  Omagh,  I had  the  honour  of 

appearing  before  them  as  a member  of  a deputation  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  and  its  vicinity  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  educational  wants  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  limited'  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  however,  prevented  their 
examining  me  on  that  occasion ; but  one  of  the  Commissioners  informed  me  afterwards, 
that  they  would  receive  in  writing  any  communication  I might  desire  to  make  in  reference 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  locality,  or  generally  respecting  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  1 accordingly  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  following  remarks  and 
suggestions  for  their  consideration.  . . 

The  most  striking  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education  in  Ireland,  is  unquestionably 
exhibited  in  the  want  of  schools  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  young  persons  who  are 
intended  to  fill  situations  in  the  various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  or  to  follow  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  pursuits.  The  education  of  the  labouring  classes  is  amply 
provided  for  by  the  National  system,  and  the  Royal  and  other  Endowed  schools,  with 
several  private  establishments,  supply  the  means  of  education  for  young  persons  destined 
for  the  learned  professions  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  in  several  other  localities;  but 
schools  competent  to  give  a liberal  education,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  class  above 
referred  to,  arc,  generally  speaking,  unknown  in  the  country. 

1.  One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is,  that  hitherto  the  demand  for  such  education  has 

been  extremely  limited.  All  situations  in  the  patronage  of  Government,  or  of  the  heads 
of  civil  departments,  have  hitherto  been  granted  to  interest  and.  not  to  merit,  or  if  to  merit, 
no  educational  test  has  been  systematically  applied  or  recognized,  and  accordingly  candi- 
dates have  had  no  encouragement  to  qualify  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  official  duties.  . . 

2.  Again,  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  manufactures  and  agriculture  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  even  now,  only  making  its  way  from 
the  laboratory  and  study  of  the  physicist  to  the  factory  and  the  farm.  T he  knowledge  of  such 
principles,  therefore,  is  hardly  regarded  as  yet  as  an  clement  of  general  education ; and 
yet  without  a preliminary  acquaintance  with  them,  their  practical  applications  will  be  but 
very  imperfectly  understood,  in  many  cases,  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer. 

3.  Further,  as  a system  of  education,  which  includes  instruction  in  the  classical  languages, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  complete  and  liberal,  the  distinctive  portion  of  such  a system  has 
come  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  really  important  part  of  it,  and  all  others  appear 
secondary  or  unimportant.  The  teachers,  of  course,  share  the  fortunes  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  give  instruction  ; and  lienee,  in  most  classical  schools,  the  English  masters,  the 
teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  lecturers  in  experimental  science,  hold  a very 
subordinate  and  inferior  position.  Every  young  man,  therefore,  of  ability  and  energy  seeks 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  post  of  classical  teacher,  and  leaves  to  those  of  less  ability  and 
less  energy  the  less  esteemed  offices. 

But  besides  this  universal  deficiency  in  Ireland  as  regards  what,  for  want  of  a better 
term  we  must  call  English  schools,  there  are  many  districts  where  classical  schools  also  are 
needed.  Large  towns  like  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  will  always  command  a 
supply  of  classical  teachers,  more  or  less  competent ; but  there  are  many  important  towns, 
chiefly  in  the  inland  parts  of  Ireland,  which  have  lately  risen,  or  are  only  now  rising  to 
importance,  and  which  were  of  no  note  when  the  present  Endowed  Schools  were  founded, 
that  are  either  totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  classical  instruction,  or  are  very  indifferently 
provided  with  them.  Omagh  is  a town  of  this  class,  and  may  be  selected  as  an  illustration. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  an  improving  country,  and  acquiring  every  year  increased  facilities 
of  communication  with  great  markets  of  this  and  the  sister  country,  its  market  and  its 
trade  are  rapidly  increasing.  As  the  county  town,  it  is  necessarily  the  residence  of  several 
professional  men  and  county  officers,  some  of  whom  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  anxious  to 
procure  the  means  of  preparing  their  children  for  the  learned  professions ; and  as  a thriving 
place  of  business,  there  will  be  always  some  of  the  more  successful  traders  and  merchants 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  same  advantages  for  their  children.  There  will  be  always, 
therefore,  a demand  in  the  town  for  classical  instruction.  This  demand,  however,  will  be 
variable  in  its  amount,  for  reasons  easily  conceived:  atone  time  sufficient  perhaps  to 
command  the  services  of  a competent  teacher,  then  falling  oft,  and  afterwards  increasing 
a"ain.  Hence  the  great  need  for  an  endowment  in  such  districts  to  act  as  a fly-wheel,  and 
carry  the  educational  machine  past  the  dead  points.  There  will  be  a steadier  demand 
both  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  for  English  education  ; but  the  standard  of  such 
education  being  at  present  very  low,  the  remuneration  offered  for  it  is  very  low  too,  and 
quite  insufficient  to  induce  a competent  person  to  establish  a school  in  the  district  capable 
of  giving  a liberal  English  education  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

In  Omagh,  therefore,  and  towns  similarly  circumstanced,  the  inhabitants  are  placed  under 
very  serious  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children ; and  as  there  is 
no  condition  more  influential  in  determining  the  material  prosperity  of  a nation  than  the 
intelligence  of  its  middle  classes,  there  can  be  no  subject  of  more  practical  importance 
brought  under  the  notice  of  a government  than  the  best  means  of  supplying  such 
deficiencies  as  we  have  been  considering  in  the  means  of  education.  . 

The  following  suggestions,  which  I take  the  liberty  of  offering  for  the  consideration  of 
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Suggestions  o„  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject,  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  two  heads, — the  first, 
Education.  referring  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  education  required  for  the  middle  classes  of  the 
Rev.  R.  v.  Dixon,  community  ; the  second,  to  the  apparatus  for  conveying  it. 

1.  As  regards  the  classical  element  of  such  education,  this,  both  in  its  nature  and  extent, 
will  be  always  determined  by  the  course  prescribed  for  students  in  the  universities;  and 
it  accordingly'  appears  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it  here. 

The  “ Modern”  or  “English”  element  is,  howevex-,  differently  circumstanced  from  the 
former  in  this  respect,  that  is  generally  final  and  not  preparatory.  When  the  English 
student  leaves  school  his  education  is  supposed  to  be  completed,  and  lie  passes  at  once 
to  the  office,  the  counting-house,  the  shop,  the  factory',  or  the  farm.  The  character  of  the 
“ English  ” course,  then,  in  schools  cannot  be  determined  by'  reference  to  the  course  in 
more  advanced  academies  or  colleges,  but,  as  in  the  latter,  should  be  decided  by  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  students  in  afterlife.  It  is,  however,  practically  decided  by  a 
very  different  standard — namely,  the  lowest  qualifications  actually  required  of  candidates 
for  admission  into:  different  offices,  &c.  The  competitive  examinations  for  public  appoint- 
ments cannot  fail  to  raise  the  standard  of  English  education  ; but  their  influence  is  only' 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  qualifications  required  in  young  men  admitted  to  junior 
clerkships,  and  apprenticed  to  trades,  &c.,  are  so  variable,  and  in  most  cases  so  low,  that 
the  standard  of  education  derived  from  them  is  miserably  deficient.  Moreover,  as  these 
qualifications  refer  merely  to  the  immediate  business  or  occupation  in  which  the  young 
man  is  engaged,  an  education  limited  by'  them  makes  no  provision  for  fitting  a man  to 
discharge  those  more  general  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a member  of  society  and  the  State. 

The  standard  of  English  education,  therefore,  requires  to  be  raised.  Were  this  done 
systematically'  and  generally,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  higher  qualifications 
would  speedily  be  expected  from  candidates  for  offices,  &e.,  and  that  students  would  be 
thus  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  greater  advantages  placed  within  their  reach. 

I proceed  now  to  consider,  more  particularly,  the  subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a 
school  professing  to  afford  the  means  of  acquiring  a liberal  “ English  ” education.  These 
subjects  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1 . English  language  and  literature.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  analysis  of 
language,  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  and  the  principles  of  logic. 

2.  The  more  important modern  languages,  especially  French  and  German. 

3.  The  abstract  sciences,  geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  with  their  applications. 

4.  The  physical  sciences,  with  their  application. 

5-  Geography. 

6.  The  principles  of  morality. 

7.  History,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

The  extent  to  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  should  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  should 
depend  on  the  professions  or  callings  for  which  they  are  intended.  Every  pupil  seeking 
a liberal  education  ought  to  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  all  of  them  practically ; 
however,  limits  would  be  set  by  various  other  considerations,  of  which  the  pupils’  capacities, 
and  the  time  at  their  command,  would  be  the  principal. 

1.  Thus,  as  regards  the  first  subject  enumerated  above,  every  pupil  should  be  so  far 
instructed  in  the  English  language  as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  it  with  grammatical 
accuracy ; he  ought  also  be  able  to  analyze  a sentence,  and  point  out  the  logical  relation 
of  its  parts,  and  understand  the  connexion  of  propositions  in  a train  of  reasoning.  In 
other  words,  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  grammar  and  of.  logic.  This 
latter  term  may  suggest  the  idea  of  something  too  recondite  for  the  general  class  of 
students ; but  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  implied  by  it  is  not  beyond  the  attainment  of 
minds  of  ordinary  capacity,  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines  the  grammars  used 
in  good  schools  in  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  “ Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning.” 

The  extent  to  which  the  study  of  English  literature  should  be  pursued  by  the  pupil  must 
depend  on  the  profession  he  intends  to  follow;  but  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  if  his 
time  allows  it,  he  should  not  leave  school  without  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  English  authors. 

2.  The  study  of  the  modern  languages,  more  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  enumerated 
above,  will  be  determined  by  the  intended  profession  of  the  pupil.  As  the  knowledge  of 
French  or  German,  or  both,  will  be  necessary,  however,  in  many  cases,  provision  must  be 
made  for  their  being  thoroughly  and  well  taught  in  a school  of  the  kind  we  are  considering. 

3.  As  to  the  abstract  sciences,  every  pupil  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  should  bo  familiar  with  the  principal  arithmetical  operations, 
and  their  applications  to  commercial  details  of  ordinary  occurrence. 

Pupils  intended  for  commercial  pursuits  will,  however,  require  to  follow  this  latter 
subject  farther,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  more  advanced  parts  of  commercial  arithmetic, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  book-keeping ; while  those  intended  for  occupations  of  a 
more  scientific  character  will  follow  geometry  into  its  practical  applications  to  mensuration, 
mechanics,  &c. 

4.  In  the  same  way  no  education  can  now  bo  considered  complete  which  does  not 
communicate  the  leading  principles  of  those  physical  sciences  whose  practical  applications 
are  so  numerous  and  so  important,  while  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  students  to 
acquire  more  advanced  information  in  those  departments  likely  to  be  of  most  service  to 
them  in  afterlife.  The  amount  of  information  then  conveyed  should  be  at  least  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  read  with  intelligence  works  relative  to  those  branches  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  in  which  they  are  more  particularly  interested,  and  to  judge  of  the 
probable  value  of  suggestions  offered  for  their  improvement. 
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5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  geography.  It  may  be  Suggestions  on 
observed,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  under  this  head  some  information  Education. 
as  to  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  different  countries,  and  also  as  to  their  most  Rev-  R y.  Dixon, 
striking  geological  characteristics.  This  would  necessitate  some  reference  to  the  elements 

of  natural  history  and  geology. 

6.  It  is  still  less  necessary  to  enforce  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  those  principles  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  as  a 
rational,  intelligent,  and  responsible  being,  as  well  in  his  individual  capacity  as  in  his  various 
social  relations.  Here,  however,  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
state  education.  Although  all  Christian  sects  agree  in  the  leading  principles  of  morality, 
yet  they  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  connexion  of  morality  with  religion. 

They  differ,  therefore,  as  to  the  sanctions  by  which  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  morality 
should  be  enforced,  and  as  to  the  means  by  which  Divine  help  to  render  that  obedience 
should  be  sought.  In  some  instances,  also,  some  of  the  peculiar  religious  doctrines  of 
different  sects  require  to  be  explained,  in  order  that  they  may  be  shown  not  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  acknowledged  principles  of  morality ; hence  the  difficulty  of  giving  limited 
instruction  even  in  the  generally  recognized  principles  of  moral  duties ; and  there  is  no 
more  lamentable  consequence,  in  a social  point  of  view,  of  our  religious  differences,  than 
that  they  prevent  the  rising  generation  being  taught  in  common  their  common  duties.  I 
will  return  to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  the  means  of  communicating  the  education  we 
are  considering. 

7.  As  regards  history,  the  course  for  all  students  should  include,  it  is  suggested,  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  those  events  which  have  been  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty  in  our  own  empire — of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  of  their  commercial  greatness.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  also,  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  principles  which  regulate  the  production  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  the  system  of  laws  under  which  we  live.  The  amount  of 
useful  elementary  information  which  may  be  given  on  these  latter  subjects,  in  a form  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  ordinary  capacities,  is  exhibited  in  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  “ Easy 
Lessons  on  Money  Matters  and  the  British  Constitution.” 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  startled  at  the  preceding  programme,  and  will  be  of  opinion 
that  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  political  economy,  law,  the  abstract 
and  physical  sciences,  and  history  is  unattainable  by  the  generality  of  students,  and,  if 
attainable,  would  be  useless  to  them.  If  such  persons,  however,  would  reflect  on  the 
duties  imposed  on  members  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  they  must  admit  the  utility, 
at  least,  of  a knowledge  of  the  preceding  subjects.  In  common  with  all  men,  they  require 
a knowledge  of  the  duties  obligatory  on  them  in  the  various  relations  of  life ; but  being 
brought  more  in  contact  with  their  fellow-men  in  the  way  of  business— in  the  market,  in 
the  factory,  and  in  the  exchange— they  require,  more  than  others,  to  have  early  impressed 
on  them  sound  principles  of  ethics.  They  appear  more  exposed,  too,  than  either  the  upper 
or  lower  classes,  to  the  design  of  religious  fanatics,  against  which  there  is  no  surer  safe- 
guard than  right  views  of  morality. 

Again,  as  employers,  as  merchants,  as  traders,  as  manufacturers,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  misled  by  unsound  views  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  transac- 
tions in  which  they  are  concerned,  and  by  thefallacious  representations  ox  ignorant  or  design- 
ing adventurers,  and  consequently  require  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

In  the  same  way,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  right  reasoning,  they 
are  constantly  exposed  to  danger,  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature  and  cheap  newspapers, 
from  the  efforts  of  political  adventurers  ; and  since  the  State  has  extended  so  widely  the 
right  of  the  franchise,  it  seems  but  prudent  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  that  'light.  . 

The  utility  of  a knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  will  probably  be  more  generally 
admitted,  as  it  is  concerned  with  more  obvious  and  tangible  results.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  progress  in  the  arts  is  unattainable  if  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  are  clogged 
by  unwise  restrictions,  and  that  both  commerce  and  manufactures  are  checked  by  the  pre- 
valence of  fanaticism  or  political  agitation. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  men  are  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  acting  unfairly  towards  their 
fellow-men  and  to  the  design  of  religious  fanatics,  so  long  they  will  require  the  guidance 
and  corrective  influence  of  sound  moral  principles  ; so  long  as  they  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  so  long  they  will 
require  to  bo  taught  sound  principles  of  political  economy;  and  so  long  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  led  astray,  by  sophistry  and  fallacy,  in  matters  concerning  their  own  or  the  public 
welfare,  in  which  they  have  a voice,  so  long  they  will  stand  in  need  of  a knowledge  of  logic. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  communicating  to  students,  during  their  scholastic 
course,  a respectable  amount  of  elementary  information  on  all  the  subjects  enumerated 
above,  with  a more  advanced  knowledge  of  those  more  immediately  connected  with  them 
destined  profession  or  occupation,  I apprehend  that  the  chief  difficulty  would  consist  m 
the  want  of  good  elementary  works  in  some  departments,  and  of  competent  teachers  in 
most.  This  want,  however,  I conceive  would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  the  demand,  it 
once  established,  with  liberal  encouragement,  -would  soon  produce  an  adequate  supply. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  teachers  of  a much  higher  degree  of  proficiency 
than  is  ordinarily  considered  sufficient  would  be  required— first,  because  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  instruct  such  students  as  might  require  it  in  the  more  advanced  branches 
of  their  several  departments ; and  secondly,  because  in  most  of  the  subjects  included  m 
the  preceding  programme  the  elementary  principles  can  be  well  taught  only  by  persons 
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Sn^pc^tons°n  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
ucajon.  physical  sciences,  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  ordinary  and  striking  phe- 

Ker.  R.  v.  Dixon.  nomena  is  often  confounded  with  a knowledge  of  their  elementary  principles,  while  an 

accurate  explanation  of  the  simplest  phenomenon  not  unfrequently  requires  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of  the  science. 

Before  concluding  these  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  education  required  for  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  I may  remark  that,  compared  with  total  ignorance,  such  an  amount 
of  knowledge  of  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above  as  will  inform  a student  of  its  object, 
its  terminology,  and  its  leading  principles,  and  the  sources  to  which  he  should  look  for 
further  information,  must  be  considered  most  valuable ; while  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  as  shall  have  rendered  him  familiar  with  its  principles,  and  shall  enable  him  to 
read  and  consult  with  profit  more  advanced  works,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  great  majority  of  students. 

II.  I now  proceed  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  such  a 
system  of  education  as  I have  above  referred  to. 

1.  And  first,  I consider  an  endowment  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  are  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  middle  classes 
to  insure  such  an  amount  of  individual  support  as  would  maintain  an  efficient  staff  of 
teachers.  . This  is  particularly  the  case  in  agricultural  districts ; traders,  merchants,  and 
residents  in  towns  generally,  are  more  liberal.  But  even  among  these  the  demand  as  yet 
is  too  limited  and  too  fluctuating  to  ensure  the  steady  supply  of  competent  teachers.  For 
the  same  reasons,  I think  the  endowment  should  be  provided  from  the  National  resources 
(if  existing  endowments  for  educational  principles  are  not  available),  and  should  not  be 
left  dependent  on  local  rates.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpopular  than  a local  tax  for  a 
specific  object,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  benefit  all  equally.  I am  aware  of  the 
objections  frequently  urged  against  endowments  for  educational  purposes,  from  abuse  and 
want  of  success  which  have  attended  them  in  some  instances.  But  these  abuses  and 
failures  may,  without  difficulty,  be  traced  to  other  causes  than  the  existence  of  an  endow- 
ment. The  chief  of  these  appears  to  be,  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  principals, 
want  of  supervision  and  control,  and  want  of  an  efficient  staff. 

2.  After  the  leading  principles  of  the  system  and  its  more  important  details  have  been 
arranged,  I would  suggest  that  the  execution  should  be  vested  in  one  Commissioner  or 
Inspector- General ; a numerous  commission  would  not  fail  to  become  an  arena  for  party 
discussions,  and  would  really  be  less  responsible  to  public  opinion  than  an  individual,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  would  bo  less  efficient  in  its  action  and  less  consistent  in  its  decisions 
than  a single  able  and  judicious  head. 

3.  I would  suggest  that  such  Commissioner  or  Inspector-General  should  be  empowered 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  competent  persons  to  examine  claimants  for  the  posts  of  teachers 
in  the  several  departments,  and  that  the  reports  of  such  examiners  should  be  preserved  and 
registered. 

4.  On  him,  too,  should  devolve  the  duty  of  selecting  the  principals  of  the  several 
schools.  It  would  be  desirable  that  these  should  be  scholars  of  reputation  and  character 
in  some  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  but,  above  all,  that  they  should  possess  adminis- 
trative ability ; as  there  are  many  good  scholars  who  are  bad  teachers,  so  there  are  many 
good  teachers  who  are  bad  administrators.  Under  the  management  of  such  persons  there 
might  be  one  well  taught  class,  but  a badly  conducted  and  generally  unsuccessful  school. 
On  the  sagacity  of  the  Commissioner  would  depend  the  happy  choice  of  principals.  The 
registry  ot  candidates  above  referred  to  would  inform  him  of  their  literary  abilities ; some 
might  be  able  to  refer  to  past  success  as  teachers,  and  a few,  perhaps,  to  their  experience 
as  heads  of  educational  institutions  ; but  he  should  mainly  depend  at  first,  at  least,  on  his 
own  penetration  and  judgment  of  character  for  the  selection  of  suitable  principals. 

.5.  To  the  principals,  I would  suggest,  should  be  left  the  choice  of  their  assistants.  In 
this  choice,  however,  they  should  be  limited  to  persons  reported  as  competent  by  the 
examiners,  and  approved  of  by  the  Commissioner.  Being  thus  restricted  in  their  choice, 
the  public  would  have  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  appoint  incompetent  or  otherwise 
objectionable  persons  ; while  having  their  choice,  they  might  select  those  with  whom  they 
would  co-operate  harmoniously  in  the  working  of  the  school. 

6.  It  would.no  doubt,  be  found  necessary  to  build  schoolhouses  in  several  localities ; 
but  I would  suggest  that,  at  first,  there  should  be  no  provision  made  in  these  for  boarders. 
It  there  were  any  demand  for  accommodation  of  this  kind,  beyond  what  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  afford,  some  of  the  masters  would,  no  doubt,  find  it  their  interest,  and 
might  be  encouraged,  to  supply  it. 

. ^ be  remarked  that  1 have  not  made  any  suggestions  relative  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  contemplated  schools.  In  fact,  united  religious  instruction 
m this  country  being  impracticable,  I think  it  better  for  the  State  to  intrust  the  religious 
education  of  the  young  to  the  care  of  their  parents.  Permission  might  be  granted  to  the 
pupils  of  the  several  religious  denominations  to  assemble  in  the  school  on  one  day  in  the 
week  and  receive  religious  instruction  from  persons  appointed  by  their  parents,  and  paid 
by  them  if  necessary.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  introduce  ethics  into  the 
general  course,  this  subject  should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  I.  should  strongly  recommend, 
however,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  include  it  in  the  course  of  common  instruction. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  to  which  this  communication  has  run, 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

lo  W.  IS.  Hancock,  Esq.,  ll.d.  Robert  V.  Dixon,  a.m. 

Secretary,  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
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No.  XVIII.  Extracts  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland,  Extracts  from  the 

RELATING  TO  THE  RoYaL  SCHOOLS.  Patent  Roll,  Chancery, 

Ireland , relating  to 

1.  Letter  from  King  James  I.,  directing  Letters  Patent  to  be  passed  for  the  Endowment  of  "lc  Ro,jal  Schools‘ 
Free  Schools  in  Ulster,  and  the  maintenance  of  Masters. 

(Extracted  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland,  of  the  11th  year  of  the 
Reign  of  James  I.) 

James  Rex. 

By  the  Kinge. 

Right  trustie  and  well  beloved,  We  greet  you  well,  as  upon  the  division  of  our  late  30  January,  1612. 
eschaeted  lands  in  Ulster,  We  did,  out  of  our  princely  care  and  gracious  inclination,  assigne 
certain  proportions  of  those  our  lands  within  several  counties  for  the  endowment  of  several 
free  schools  and  maintenance  of  schoolmasters,  for  the  encrease  of  lcarninge  and  good 
manners  in  those  pts.  where  the  same  are  so  much  wanting : so  now  for  the  final  acting  and 
accomplishment  of  that  our  gratious  purpose,  tending  to  so  good  an  end,  We  have  consi- 
dered of  some  fit  means  for  the  stating  and  improving  of  the  said  lands,  to  and  for  the  uses 
aforesd. ; and  to  that  end,  we  have  made  choice  of  our  archbishops  and  bishops  within  whose 
several  dioces.  those  lands  are  allotted,  to  be  entrusted  specially  in  that  affair,  as  men  to 
whose  function  and  qualitie  it  is  most  proper  to  be  careful,  and  always  assistant  to  the 
furtherance  and-improvement  of  such  good  works.  Then  these  are,  therefore,  to  authorise: 
and  command  you,  after  receipt  hereof,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  our  Counsell  learned  in 
the  laws,  to  cause  our  effectual  grants  to  be  made  by  one  or  more  letters  patents  of  all  the 
said  lands,  tents.,  and  lieredits.,  allotted  and  laid  out  for  the  use  aforesaid,  by  virtue  of  our 
former  directions  given  in  that  behalf  unto  the  several  bishops  now  for  the  time  beinf,  and 
to  their  successors  for  ever,  severally  of  so  much  of  the  said  lands  as  are  contained  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  several  dioces.  and  jurisdictions,  thereby  enabling  the  said 
several  bishops  and  their  successors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  several  deans  and 
chapters,  to  set  and  let  the  said  lands  within  their  several  dioces.,  from  time  to  time,  to  such 
fit  persons  and  for  such  competent  rents  and  reservations  as  they  shall  think  fit  for  the  best 
use  and  behoof  of  the  several  schoolmasters  for  the  time  being ; provided  that  the  said 
bishops  and  their  sucers.,  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesd.,  never  make  any  estate  of  any 
the  said  lands  for  longer  term  than  for  one  and  twenty  years,  nor  for  less  rent  than  twelve 
pounds  ster.,  at  the  least,  for  every  quarter — viz.,  four  towns  of  balliboes  to  every  quarter, 
inserting  also  in  the  said  grant,  iieense  and  liberty  to  the  said  several  bishops  and  their 
successors,  within  their  several  dioces.,  to  nominate  some  fit  persons  for  the  exercise  of  the 
said  offices  of  schoolmasters,  from  time  to  time,  when  they  shall  be  void  by  death  or  other 
vacancy ; and  him  or  them  so  chosen  to  present  or  recommend  to  our  Deputy,  or  other 
Chief  Governor  of  that  Kingdom  for  the  time  being,  that  he  may  thereupon,  according  to 
our  gracious  meaning,  and  as  of  our  gift  and  donation,  grant  letters  patents  of  the  said  office 
of  schoolmaster  to  the  party  so  nominated  and  recommended,  as  aforesd.,  for  term  of  his  life, 
or  during  good  behaviour,  as  he  shall  think  fitting  ; inserting  also  in  our  said  grants  to  be 
made  to  the  said  bishops  and  their  sucers.,  such  other  beneficial  articles,  clauses,  and  condi- 
tions as  in  grants  of  the  like  nature  arc  usual  and  accustomed,  or  as  you  in  your  judgment 
shall  find  to  conduce  with  our  gratious  intention  for  the  sure  foundation  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  free  schools  and  schoolmasters,  to  all  posterities,  and  because  we  are  informed 
that  as  yet  there  are  no  fitting  sehoolhouses  in  those  several  places  where  schoolmasters  are 
to  be  appointed  for  the  erudition  of  children  by  means  of  our  aforesaid  bounty,  we  do 
hereby  require  and  authorise  you.  our  Deputy,  with  the  advice  of  our  Chancellor  and 
Primate  of  Ardmagh,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  order  that  the  rents  of  the  said  lands 
allotted  by  our  direction,  as  aforesaid,  may  be  collected  and  received  by  such  psons.  you 
shall  think  fitt,  and  that  the  same  may  be  carefully  and  providently  employed  in  the  building 
of  several  fitting  sehoolhouses  of  our  foundation,  in  the  several  places  where  the  same  are 
appointed  to  be  erected : and  after  the  said  sehoolhouses  shall  be  finished,  then,  and  not 
before,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  the  schoolmasters  to  be  appointed,  as  aforesd. ; and  these  our  letters  shall  be  as  well 
to  you,  our  Deputy  and  Chancellor  then  now  being  as  to  any  other  Deputy,  Chief  Justice, 

Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seale  of  our  said  Realine  that  hereafter  for  the  time 
shall  be,  and  to  any  other  our  officers  and  ministers  there  to  whom  it  may  appertaine.  suffi- 
cient warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalf.  Given  under  Signet  at  our  Manor  of  Theo- 
balds, the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  in  the  eleventh  yeare  of  our  reigne  of  England, 

France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  the  seven  and  fortieth. 

To  our  right  trustie  and  well-beloved  the  Lord  Chichester,  our 
Deputy  of  our  Realine  of  Ireland,  and  to  our  Chancellor 
there  now  being,  and  to  any  other  Deputy,  Chief  Justice, 

Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  our  said  realme, 
that  hereafter  for  the  time  shall  be,  and  to  any  other  our 
officers  and  minister  there  to  whom  it  may  appertain. 


Vol.  IJ. 
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Extracts  from  the 
Potent! toll,  Chancer//, 
Ireland,  relating  to 
the  Itd/jdl  Schools. 


21  April.  1614. 


2.  Letter  from  King  James  I.  directing  Grants  to  Archbishop  of  Armagh  of  Escheated 
Lands,  to  be  distributed  by  him  for  Schools  and  Glebes. 

(Extracted  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland,  of  the  13th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  James  I.) 

James  Rex. 

Right  trustie  and  well  beloved,  Wee  greete  you  well ; 

"Whereas,  Wee  were  pleased  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning  in  that  kingdome 
to  bestowe,  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  certain  of  our  escheated  land  there,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  divers  grammer  schools,  and  to  be  glebes  for  the  incumbents  of  the  several 
parishes  within  that  province.  Wee  now  let  you  know  that  we  have  since  made  choice  of 
the  most  Revd.  Father  in  God,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to.  whose  discretion  we  have 
thought  fitt  to  commit  the  distribution  of  the  said  lands,  as  well  in  regarde  of  his  approved 
fidelity,  whereof  we  have  had  long  experience,  as  also  in  respect  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  that  province  belong  only  to  his  charge,  and  therefore  is  best  able. to  inform 
himself  of  the  most  apte  places  wherein  it  is  meet  to  have  grammer  schools  established,  and 
what  proportions  of  land  are  fit,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  several  churches. there,  to  be 
assigned  for  glebes  unto  them.  According  to  this  our  gracious  pleasure,  we  require  you,  by 
the  advice  of  our  learned  Council!,  to  convey  sufficiently  in  law,  by  grant  from  us,  all  the 
said  lands  assigned  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  lor  the  uses  above  specified,  to  the  said  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  that  by  him  they  may'  be  distributed  and  allotted  in  forme  of  law 
to  the  several  schools  and  churches,  as  he  shall  think  fit,  according  to  our  religious  intention 
signified  hereby  unto  you : and  those,  our  letters,  shall  be  to  you  and  to  any  other  whom  it 
may  concern  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalfe.  . Given  under  our  Signet,  at 
our  Palace  of  Westmr.,  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  April,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
reigne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  eight  and  fortieth. 

To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  the  Lord  Chichester, 
our  Deputy  of  our  Realm  of  Ireland,  and  to  our  Chanr.  of 
our  said  Realm  now  being,  and  to  the  Deputy  or  other  Chief 
Governor  of  that  Realme,  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  our 
Great  Seale  there,  that  hereafter  for  the  time  being  shall  be, 
and  to  any  other  whom  it  may  appertaine,  and  to  every  of 
them. 


3-  Letters  Patent  from  King  James  I.,  founding  Free  School  at  Dungannon  for  county 
Tyrone,  and  appointing  a Schoolmaster. 

(Extracted  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland,  of  the  13th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  James  I.) 

13  May,  1614.  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 

of  the  Faith,  &c.,  To  all  men  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting.  Know  yee  that 
we  for  the  great  care  we  have  of  our  subjects  of  this  realme  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  good 
education  of  the  youth  thereof  in  literature  and  knowledge  of  true  religion,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  learn  their  duty  towards  God  and  true  obedience  towards  us,  have  of  our  special 
grace  certain  knowledge  and  meer  motion,  and  with  the  assent  and  advice  of  our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  counsellor,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Knt.,Lord  Chichester  of  Belfast,  our  Deputy 
General  of  our  said  realme  of  Ireland,  resolved  to  constitute,  erect,  and  make  one  perpetual  free 
school  for  the  County  of  Tyrone,  to  be  held  at  Dungannon,  in  the  said  County  of  Tyrone,  fored. ; 
and  that  there  shallbeaschoolmaster  there,  at  the  nomination  of  theRightRe  v.  F ather  in  God  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  for  the  time  being,  and  appointed  and  placed  by  us,  our  heirs,  and 
successors.  And  we  do  further,  by  these  presents,  ordeine,  establish,  and  grant,  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  schoolmaster  of  the  said  school  for  the  time  being  for 
ever,  shall,  for  his  better  means  and  livelihood,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the 
towns,  villages,  or  hamlets  of  Macherclawchilly,  Aghmoylan,  Derrilaghan,  Derritraske, 
Landromaugh,  Coallv,  Toucher,  also  Kemehor,  Mullane,  Loghoge,  Mollin,  also  Mulline  et 
Treane ; containing  by  estimation  seven  hundred  acres,  be  it  more  or  lesse,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ; together  also  with  all  and  singular,  castles,  messuages, 
houses,  edifices,  buildings,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenents.,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures, 
woods,  underwoods,  heaths,  furrs,  mills,  moors,  mears,  waters,  watercourses,  fishings,  com- 
mons, commodities,  and  heredits.,  whatsoever,  to  the  said  premises,  and  to  every  or  any  of 
them  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining  ; and  in  full  accomplishment  of  our  Godlie  and 
gratious  purpose  above  expressed,  and  for  the  good  opinion  we  conceive  of  our  well-beloved 
subject,  John  Bullingbrooke,  in  teaching  and  instructing  the  youth  of  the  said  county  of 
Tyrone,  in  our  said  realme  of  Ireland,  both  in  good  literature  and  principles  of  true  religion, 
We,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, we  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and  appoint  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke  to  be 
schoolmaster  there;  and  him,  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke,  by  these  presents,  we  do  ordeine, 
constitute,  and  make  schoolemaster  of  the  said  schoole ; and  the  said  place  or  office  of  school- 
master of  the  said  schoole  we,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do,  by  these  presents,  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke,  to  have,  hold,  use,  and  exercise  the  said  office 
or  place  of  schoolmaster  to  him,  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke,  during  his  comoraticy  there. 
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and  so  long  as  he  shall  well  behave  himselfe.  And  also  of  our  abundant  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  meer  motion,  and  in  further  accomplishment  of  our  said  Godlie  and  gracious 
purpose  and  intent,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  said  schoolmaster,  we,  by  these 
presents,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke,  for  the  exercising  of  the  said 
office  or  place  of  schoolmaster,  the  profits,  issues,  and  commodities  of  those  towns,  lanes, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  above  expressed,  with  all  and  singular;  their 
rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold,  all  the  said  towns,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  to  the  said  John  Bullingbrooke  during  his  comorancie  there,  and  so  long  as 
he  shall  behavee  himself  well  in  the  said  place  or  office  of  schoolmaster  there,  without 
paying  any  rent  or  other  reservacion  for  the  same ; and  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
these  our  letters  patents,  and  all  other  clauses,  articles,  and  grants  therein  contained,  and 
. every  of  them,  shall  be  good,  effectual,  and  available,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  pur- 
poses, according  to  our  princely  meaninge  therein  specified,  any  statute,  act,  ordinance,  or 
provision  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  although  no  express 
mention  of  the  true  yearly  rent  or  value  of  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  in  these 
presents  expressed,  any  statute,  act,  ordinance,  or  provision  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these,  our  letters,  to  be  made  patents. 
Witness  our  said  Deputy  General  of  our  said  Realme  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  thirteenth 
day  of  May,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reigne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  ot 
Scotland  the  eight  and  fortieth. 

Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 


4. — Letter  from  King  James  I.  directing  Letters  Patent  to  be  passed,  conveying  Lands 
allotted  to  Free  Schools  to  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  distribution,  &c.  &c. 

(Extracted  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland,  of  the  17th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  James  I.) 

James  Rex. 

Right  trustie  and  well-beloved,  We  greet  you  well : Whereas,  by  our  Ires,  under  onr 
Privy  Signet,  bearing  date,  at  our  Pallace  of  Westminster,  the  one  and  twentieth  day  of 
April,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  we  signified  that  for  the  advance- 
ment of  piety  and  learning  in  that  our  kingdome,  we  were  pleased  to  bestow  in  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  certain  of  our  escheated  lands  there,  for  the  maintenance  of  divers 
gramer  schooles,  and  to  be  gleabes  for  the  incumbent  of  the  several  parishes  within  that 
our  province ; and  to  that  end  we  made  choice  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh,  to  whose  discretion  we  thought  fitt  to  comitt  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  said  lands,  as  well  on  regard  of  his  approved  fidelity,  whereof  we  have  had 
long  experience,  as  also  in  respect  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that  province  belongeth 
principally  to  his  charge,  and,  therefore,  was  best  able  to  iuforme  himself  of  the  most  apt 
places  wherein  it  is  mete  to  have  gramer  schools  established,  and  what  proportions  of 
land  were  fit,  according  to  the  abilitie  of  the  several  churches  there,  to  be  assigned  for 
glebes  unto  them ; according  to  this  our  gracious  pleasure,  we  required  our  deputy  then 
being,  by  our  said  letters,  by  advise  of  our  learned  counsell,  to  convey  sufficiently  in  law, 
by  grant  from  us,  all  the  said  lands  so  assigned  for  the  uses  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Arch- 
bishop of  Ardmagh,  that  by  him  they  might  be  distributed  and  allotted  in  forme  of  lawe 
to  the  several  schools  and  churches,  as  he  should  think  fitt,  according  to  our  religious 
intention  thereby  signified,  which  letters  of  ours,  as  we  are  informed,  have  not  taken 
that  effect  which  we  wished  they  might;  and  albeit,  as  we  are  advertised,  the  said 
Archbishop  hath  appointed  certain  schoolmasters  for  the  several  schools,  and  that  there  are 
incumbents  in  the  several  churches  within  the  said  province,  yet  by  reason  the  said  lands 
are  not  accordingly  conveyed  for  their  maintenance  as  we  intended ; the  same  lands  are 
daily  diminished,  and  the  schoolhouses  not  builded,  to  the  hinderance  of  education,  and 
well  breeding  of  the  gentre  and  yrouth  of  that  province  in  learning  and  religion,  we,  being 
desirous  to  settle  theis  lands  according  to  our  former  pious  intention,  are,  therefore, 
graciously  pleased,  and  do  hereby  require  and  authorise  you,  with  the  advice  of  some  of 
our  learned  counsel,  there  to  make  an  effectual  grant,  or  grant  in  due  forme  of  lawe,  by 
Ires,  patents  under  the  great  seale  of  that  our  realm  from  us,  our  heirs,  and  successorsj 
without  fine  unto  the  said  now  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh,  and  to  his  successors,  of  all 
our  said  escheated  lands,  with  their  rights,  members,  and  appurts.  allotted  or  intended  lor 
the  maintenance  of  gramer  schools,  and  to  be  glebes  for  the  incumbents  of  the  several 
parishes  within  our  province  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  passed  by  such  particular  name  or 
names  as  the  same  are  called  or  known,  upon  trust  and  confidence  that  the  said  Arch- 
bishop and  his  successors  shall,  with  convenient  speed,  sufficiently  convey  and  assure  the 
said  lands  allotted  or  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  schooles  unto  the  several 
masters  and  ushers  of  the  same  schooles  resply.  now  erected  or  to  be  erected  within  the 
said  province,  and  to  such  psons.  of  qualitie  and  their  successors  as  the  said  Archbishop 
shall  under  his  handwriting  nominate,  being  first  incorporated  and  enabled  by  lers. 
patent  under  the  greate  seale  of  that  our  realme,  by  advice  of  some  of  our  learned  council 
there  to  purchase  lands  and  heredits.  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  by  the  yeare  to  them 
and  their  succrs.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  schooles,  which  sd.  schoolmasters  and 

Vol.  II.  2X2 


Extracts  from  the 
latent  Roll,  Chancery, 
Ireland,  rcluthig  to 
the  Royal  Schools. 


August,  1618. 
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PatentiMlfci mncery,  "us^ers  successively  our  pleasure  is,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  nominated  and  appointed  by 
Ireland,  reletting  to  the  said  Archbishop  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease,  by  the  bishops  of  the  several 
the  Royal  Schools,  diocesses  within  the  said  provinces  resply.,  and  likewise  convey  and  assure,  within 
convenient  time,  into  every  of  the  said  several  incumbents  and  their  succrs.  the  said  lands 
allotted  or  assigned  for  glebes  to  the  several  parishes,  having  first  obtained  license  by  like 
Ires,  patent  to  purchase  the  same  to  them  and  their  several  and  respective  succrs.  And 
We  are  also  gratiously  pleased,  and  do  likewise  hereby  require  and  authorise  you,  for  the 
erecting  and  maintaining  of  a quire  of  singing  men  and  choristers  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ardmagh,  in  our  said  province,  by  like  Ires,  patents,  to  make  a grant 
from  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs.  without  fine  unto  the  deane  and  chapter  of  the  said 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ardmagh,  and  to  their  succrs.,  of  the  lands  and 
heredits.  anticntly  belonging  to  the  priors,  vicars  choralls  of  St.  Patrick’s,  in  Ardmagh 
aforesd.  upon  trust  and  confidence  that  the  said  dean  and  chapter,  and  their  succrs., 
shall  for  ever  maintain  a chaunter  and  sufficient  quire  of  singing  men  and  choristers  in  the 
said  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Ardmagh,  the  said  chaunter  and  choristers  to  be 
governed  by  the  said  deane  and  chapter  of  the  said  church,  and  their  succrs.  for  the  time 
being,  excepting  and  reserving  unto  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs.  out  of  the  foresaid  priors 
and  vicars’  chorals  lands,  where  the  said  archbishop  shall  think  most  convenient  for  our 
service,  a portion  of  ground  of  fower  score  foote  in  length,  and  fortie  foot  in  breadth,  for 
a sessions-house  and  gaole  in  the  saide  towne  of  Ardmagh,  to  be  thereupon  built  for  the 
publique  use  and  service  of  the  said  towne  and  county  of  Ardmagh,  which  we  require  you 
and  the  said  archbishop  to  take  order  may  be  erected,  within  convenient  time,  upon  the 
charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  and  county,  and  with  such  moneys  as  are 
already  or  shall  be  collected  for  that  purpose,  the  custodie  of  which  gaole  our  pleasure  is, 
shall  be  committed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  co.  of  Ardmagh  for  the  time  being,  for  the  better 
and  more  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners  there  from  time  to  time  ; and  our  further  gratious 
pleasure  is,  and  so  we  do  hereby  require  and  authorise,  you  to  make  a grant,  by  like  Ires, 
patents,  from  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs.  without  fine  unto  the  said  now  Archbishop  of 
Ardmagh  and  his  successors,  of  all  that,  the  site,  circuit,  and  precinct,  of  the  late  dissolved 
house  or  friery  of  Franciscan  Friers,  with  the  appurts.  in  the  said  towne  of  Ardmagh,  for 
his  better  enablement  to  erect  a house  for  him  and  his  successors  there,  the  said  land  and 
other  the  premises  to  be  holden  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs.  in  frankalmoigne.  And 
Whereas,  the  late  dissolved  church  of  the  nunns,  called  Templefartagh,  in  the  said  towne 
of  Ardmagh,  being  appointed  for  a, parsonage  house,  there  hath  been  passed  amongst 
other  things,  by  letters  patent,  as  wo  are  informed,  to  our  trustie  and  well-beloved  Sir 
Francis  Annesley,  Knight,  our  principal  Secretary  of  that  our  realme,  and  his  heirs.  We 
require  you,  if  you  find  it  just,  to  proportion  a recompense  for  the  same  to  the  said 
Sir  Francis  Annesley,  which  recompense  and  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  by  the  said  arch- 
bishop, whereby  the  said  Sir  Francis  may  grant  and  surrender  his  estate  and  interest  in  the 
said  church  of  the  nuns  unto  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs. ; and  that  thereupon  you  make  a 
grant,  by  like  letters  patent,  from  us,  our  heirs,  and  succrs.,  without  fine,  of  the  said 
dissolved  church  or  nunnery,  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  unto  such  pson.  and  Iris 
successors  as  the  said  archbishop  shall,  under  his  handwriting,  nominate  unto  you, 
reserving  unto  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  the  rent  now  answerable  unto  us  for  the  said 
nunnery,  and  a tenure  in  free  and  common  soccage,  as  of  our  Castle  of  Dublin;  and  our 
further  pleasure  is,  that  on  our  said  lers.  patent,  so  to  be  passed  by  virtue  hereof,  there 
be  inserted  a clause  of  non-obstante,  the  statute  of  mortmain,  and  such  other  necessary 
clauses  of  non-obstante  as  may  supply  any  defect  in  our  said  letters  patent,  and  in  every  or 
any  of  them,  and  may  avoid  all  inconvenience  of  mistaking  the  ownership  therein ; and  these 
our  Ires,  shall  be  as  well  to  you  our  Deputy  and  Chancellor  there  now  being,  as  to  any  other 
Deputy,  Chief  Governor  or  Governors,  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seale  of  that  our 
kingdom  which  hereafter  for  the  time  shall  be,  and  to  all  other  our  officers  and  ministers 
whom  it  shall  concern,  and  to  every  of  them  a sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that 
behalf.  Given  under  our  Signet  at  Ab thorp,  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  seventeenth 
yeare  of  our  reigne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  the  three  and 
fiftieth. 

To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Oliver  Saint  John,  Knt., 
our  Deputy  of  Ireland;  and  to  our  Chancellor  there  now 
being,  and  to  any  other  Deputy,  Chief  Governor,  or 
Governors,  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seale  of  that 
our  kingdom,  which  hereafter  for  the  time  being  shall  be, 
and  to  all  other  our  officer  and  ministers  whom  it  shall  con- 
cern, and  to  every  of  them. 

Md.  quod  sido  die  Septembr.,  anno  dm.  1619,  Jobes  Tench 
gener.  venit  in  Cane.  Dm.  Regis  regne  our  Hibr.  et  fetyt. 
has  bras  suprascript.  irropulari  ad  cujus  reguisrecem  irrotu- 
lamtur  de  verbo  in  nerbu.  front  supius. 
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No.  XIX.  .Report  of  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1791- 


lleport  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry , 1791. 


Copy  of  Report*  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Excellency  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  1788,  under  the  provision  of  an  Act,  28th  Geo.  II.,  c.  15  (Irish),  entitled 
an  “ Act  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this 
kingdom,  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  several  funds  and  revenues 
granted  by  publick  or  private  donations  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  this  kingdom, 
and  into  the  state  and  condition  of  all  schools  in  this  kingdom  on  public  or  charitable 
foundations,  and  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and  support  thereof,  and 
for  the  other  purposes  herein  mentioned.” 


To  His  Excellency  John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Lieutenant  General 
and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

We,  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  having  reported  to  your  Excellency  the  several  matters 
appearing  to  us  upon  the  Examinations  and  Inquiries  made  by  us  pursuant  to  the  said  Act 
of  Parliament ; and  having  reported  to  your  Excellency,  under  the  hands  of  the  respective 
witnesses,  who  have  delivered  the  said  Examinations  upon  oath,  the  evidence  given  by 
them  in  their  own  words ; by  which  Examinations  all  abuses  that  have  appeared  to  us  to 
have  taken  place  concerning  any  of  the  said  schools,  or  the  conduct  or  management 
thereof,  or  of  the  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  or  other  funds  granted  or  devised 
for  the  maintenance  or  support  thereof,  have  been  laid  before  your  Excellency. 

We  now  proceed  to  perform,  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  the  only  remaining  duties 
vested  in  us  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  to  report  such  remedies  as  shall  appear 
to  us,  or  any  three  of  us,  to  be  proper  or  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  such  abuses  as 
appear  to  us  to  exist,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  and  repetition  of  the  same ; and  also 
to  report  and  suggest  to  your  Excellency  such  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  in  public  schools,  and  for  the  better  regulating,  managing, 
and  governing  the  same,  as  shall  appear  to  us,  or  any  three  of  us,  to  be  expedient  and 
practicable. 

We  have  undertaken  a very  laborious  and  a very  invidious  task  ; but  we  act  upon  oath, 


" * After  the  most  careful  inquiry  in  the  public  offices  in  Dublin  and  London,  and  inquiries  from  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  Mr.  Wyse,  and  the  Edgeworth  family,  wc  were  unable  to  obtain  the  original  of  this  Keport,  which, 
though  never  published,  is  quoted  ly  the  School  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  as  the  Keport  of 
1788.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807-12. 

This  Keport  was  recently  discovered  amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  John  Corneille,  Esq.,  who  was  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  1607  to  1812,  and  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  1813.  It  was  obtained  by  us,  by  permission  of  John  Corneille,  Esq.,  of  Bagneres 
de  Luclion,  Haute  Garonne,  France,  son  of  the  secretary,  from  Daniel  Corneille,  Esq.,  his  nephew,  of  Woodpark, 
Kochestown-avenue,  Blackrock.  in  whose  custody  it  was. 

The  copy  is  entitled  “ Draft  Plan  of  Education,  by  the  Right  Hon.  The  Secretary  of  State,”  and  endorsed 
“This  Copy  belongs  to  Isaac  Corry,  Esq. with  this  further  endorsement,  “Letter  signed  Robert  Marshall,  and 
dated  19th  October,  1791,  attached  hereto,  D.  Corneille,  10th  July,  1856.” 

The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

“Ho.  2,  Bagot-street,  Dublin,  19th  October,  1799. 

“Dear  Sir, — Inclosed  I send  you  a draft  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  plan.  I have  a very  good  reason  to  think 
that  Government  will  take  up  this  business  immediately. 

“ The  Secretary  of  State  has  directed  me  to  say,  that  lie  has  considered  and  in  general  adopted  all  Mr.  Forbes  s 
sentiments,  which  he  highly  approved  of.  He  (the  Secretary  of  State)  may  indeed  have  omitted  to  propose  some 
of  them  for  the  present,  which  relate  to  regulations  of  au  invidious  nature,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  business  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners  into  execution,  who  should  avoid  mentioning  any  such 
regulations,  unless  when  absolutelv  necessary. 

Mr.  Daly's  recovery  is  not  now  looked  for ; his  best  friends  anxiously  wish  for  his  dissolution. 

“If  you  should  meet  Mr.  Cooke.  I beg  you  will  tell  him,  with  my  best  respects,  that  I wrote  to  him  some  time 
since  to  beg  to  know  where  I should  send  li is  copy ; and  that  if  I can  find  out  his  address  this  day  with  any  cer- 
tainty, I will  forward  the  copy  to  him  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  being  apprehensive  that  lie  may  wish  to  give 
it  an  early  consideration.” 

“I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

“Robert  Marshall.” 


Two  additional  copies  of  the  Report  were  afterwards  discovered  amongst  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  which  had  escaped  a previous  search,  as  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  when  applied  to  for  the  Keport 
of  1791,  was  not  aware  that  the  document  entitled  “Plan  ofEducation  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,” 
was  really  the  Report  of  1791.  _ , „ 

That  it' was  so  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  the  Lord  Primate  to  Mr.  Corneille,  on  appointment  ot 
the  Commissioners  in  1 807,  and  from  the  amendment  in  the  first  page  by  Mr.  Corneille  in  the  copy  referred  to  in 
this  letter. 

The  endorsement  is  as  follows: — , , . _ „ t . _ . » 

‘ • This  book  is  the  property  of  my  Lord  Primate.  It  was  left  in  my  care  by  lus  Grace.  It  contains  a Report  ot 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  funds  for  education  in  Ireland  in- 1788,  and  was  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Right  lion.  Ilely  Hutchinson.” 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Primate  to  Mr.  Corneille : — 

“ Sir, I left  upon  the  table  of  tlie  Council  Chamber  the  Report  of  the  last  Committee  in  a green  book.  I take 

for  granted  that  you  took  it  with  the  other  papers.  I brought  it  thither  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing  it  m your  hands, 
as  the  Board  expressed  a wish  to  have  one  copy  made  for  their  use. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  your  very  humble  servant, 

“Armagh,  January  19  1S07."  “w-  Armagh. 
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Report  of  Commit-  and  it  is  our  duty  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  such  facts  as  have  been  proved  before  us, 
miT*"  an<^  SUC^  Prac^ca^e  remedies  as  have  occurred  to  us,  for  the  many  abuses  which  we  have 
n nquiry,  , discovered. 

To  lay  our  thoughts  clearly  before  your  Excellency  on  a subject  of  such  extent  and 
complication,  we  beg  leave  to  take  a general  view  of  the  school  education  of  this  country, 
as  founded  on  public  institution  or  private  donation.* 


English  Parish  Schools. 

In  this  view  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  the  institution  of  English  schools, 
founded  on  the  Act  of  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15,  which  directs  every  archbishop, 
bishop,  &c.,  “to  give  a corporal  oath  to  every  person  on  his  admission  to  any  dignity, 
“ benefice,  office,  or  promotion,  spiritual,  that  ho  shall,  to  his  wit  and  cunning,  endeavour 
“ himself  to  learn,  instruct,  and  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  and  every  being  under  his 
“ rule,  care,  order,  or  governance,  and  shall  bid  the  beads,  and  preach  in  English,  and  use 
“ and  exercise  the  English  order  and  habit,  and  provoke  as  many  as  he  can  to  the  same, 
“ and  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  within  the  place,  territory,  or  parish  where  lie  shall  have 
“ pre-eminence,  rule,  benefice,  or  promotion,  a school  to  learn  English,  if  any  children  of 
“ his  parish  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  school  such 
“ convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said  land  is  aecustomably  used  to  bo  taken.  Arch- 
“ bishops,  bishops,  &c.,  omitting  to  give  the  said  oath,  to  forfeit  £3  6s.  8rf. ; and  beneficed 
“ clergymen  not  observing  it  to  forfeit  6s.  8 d.  for  the  first  offence,  20s.  for  the  second,  and 
“ benefice  for  the  third.  This  Act  not  to  extend  to  beneficed  persons  bound  to  keep 
“ residence  in  any  metropolitan  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  at  study  at  any  univer- 
“ sity,  or  in  the  King’s  service ; but  the  parish  priest  who,  in  their  absence,  shall  serve 
“ under  them,  shall  teach  the  English  tongue,  or  keep  a school  according  to  this  Act,  upon 
“ forfeiture  of  20s-  for  every  year  he  shall  omit  the  same.” 

The  said  Act,  by  another  Act  of  the  seventh  year  of  King  William  III.,  is  directed  to  be 
observed  and  put  in  execution. 

We  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  by  the  said  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  every  incumbent  within 
this  kingdom  is  bound  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  his  parish,  a school  to  “ learn  ” 
English,  and  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  salary  or  stipend  to  be  paid  by  such 
incumbent  to  the  person  who  shall  keep  such  school ; but  we  find  that  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  united  benefices,  and  single  benefices  not  united  in  this  kingdom,  a general  usage 
has  prevailed  by  which  the  said  stipend  has  been  limited,  some  very  few  instances  excepted, 
to  40s.  yearly  for  the  united  benefice,  or  single  benefice  not  united ; and  that  by  the  great 
number  of  unions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  making  of  those  Acts,  the  increased 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the  allowance  of 
40s.  yearly  is  a recompense  totally  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  that  duty  to  which 
the  incumbent  was  bound  by  that  Act ; and  yet  this  small  allowance  is  not  paid  by  one-lialf 
of  the  united  benefices,  and  single  benefices  not  united,  in  this  kingdom. 

The  objects  in  this  Act  of  28  Henry  VIII.  are  too  limited,  as  the  master  is  not  required 
to  instruct  children  in  writing,  arithmetic,  or  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
as  the  English  language  could  ^not  have  been  properly  taught  without  instructing  the 
scholars  in  reading  and  writing  it,  we  find  that  these  have  been  constantly  made,  as  far 
back  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  the  objects  of  instruction  in  parish  schools. 

The  Act  is  also  defective  in  making  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  clergyman  of  keeping  a school  himself,  if  he  does  not  provide 
a master,  is  degrading  to  his  order,  and  should  be  no  longer  continued ; and  one  of  the 
modes  of  compelling  the  performance  of  this  duty,  namely,  by  deprivation  of  benefice,  is  so 
severe,  that  few  persons  will  resort  to  this  remedy. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  intentions  of  those  Acts,  to  improve  the 
system  of  education  provided  by  them  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  to  give  that 
system  a more  beneficent  and  extensive  effect,  we  humbly  propose,  that  in  every  united 
benefice,  and  in  every  single  benefice  not  united,  the  incumbent  should  pay  40s.  yearly, 
being  the  estimate  which,  in  a great  number  of  the  parishes  of  this  kingdom,  the  clergy 
have  made  for  themselves;  which,  supposing  the  number  of  the  said  benefices  to  be  1,100, 
according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  would  amount  to  tbe  yearly  sum  of  £2,200  ; of 
which  the  clergy  would  have  no  cause  to  complain,  that  being  the  rate  usually  paid  for  a 
great  length  of  time  where  any  thing  has  been  actually  paid.  And,  as  a further  relief  to  the 
clergy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  burthen  should  not  be  thrown  solely  upon  them,  as  those 
laws  intended,  but  that  the  parishioners  should  equally  contribute,  and  should  raise  in  vestry 
the  sum  of  40s.  yearly. 

It  is  proposed,  also,  that  the  parish  clerk  should  be  the  schoolmaster ; and  that  each 
united  benefice,  and  single  benefice  not  united,  should  be  bound  to  present  the  full  sum  of 
£20  yearly  for  every  parish  clerk,  being  the  highest  sum  which  they  may  now  present  by 
the  laws  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  which,  for  1,100  benefices,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
£22,000. 

* We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  Examinations  and  Inquiries  contained  in  onr  former  Ucport  were  taken  and 
made  in  the  years  1788  and  1789.  The  information  received  on  subsequent  Inquiries  is  particularly  distinguished 
in  this  lieport. 
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And  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  parish  clerk  should  be  bound  to  keep  a school  on 
every  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  present  clerks  may  possibly  be  not  altogether  fit  for  schoolmasters ; but 
temporary  inconveniences  ought  not  to  be  attended  to  in  schemes  proposed  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  and  a probable  consequence  of  this  scheme  would  be,  that  hereafter  the  clerk, 
as  well  as  the  schoolmaster,  would  be  improved  by  the  proposed  regulation.  Nor  is  this 
regulation  without  precedent,  having  been,  as  the  Commissioners  are  informed,  long  prac- 
tised in  Scotland,  which  country  has  received  great  benefit  from  this  institution. 

We  think  it  reasonable  that  impropriators  should  also  contribute,  which  we  conceive 
might  produce  an  annual  addition  of  £l,000. 

By  the  improvements  which  will  be  hereafter  suggested  to  be  made  to  the  Charter 
School  system  of  education,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  four  Charter  School  nurseries  might 
be  suppressed  as  useless ; and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  sums  annually  voted  for  that 
purpose  should  be  applied  towards  the  support  of  parish  schools,  which  would  amount  to 
£1,900  yearly. 

These  several  articles  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  £29,300  yearly. 

The  number  of  schools,  if  equal  to  the  number  of  united  benefices  and  benefices  not 
united,  would  be  1,100,  the  annual  expense  of  which  would  be,  according  to  the  estimate 
in  the  Appendix,  £23,525,  which  includes  the  expense  of  gratuitous  scholars,  and  of  copy 
books,  pens,  and  paper,  for  their  use ; and  of  those  gratuitous  scholars  the  number  in  the 
whole  kingdom  would  be  25,250.  The  surplus  remaining  would  be  an  annual  sum  of 
£5,775,  which  would  be  a fund  abundantly  sufficient  for  hiring  schoolhouses,  or  for  raising 
a sum  for  building  schoolhouses,  if  that  mode  should  be  preferred ; and  also  for  furnishing 
such  books  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  schools. 

This  surplus  would  be  considerably  increased  if,  according  to  a generally  received 
opinion,  900  parish  schools  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  kingdom ; and  the  charge  of 
schoolhouses  or  buildings  would  be  diminished  from  a fact  which  has  appeared  before  us, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  parish  schoolhouses  already  provided  amounts  to  200  and 
upwards.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  visitors  or  governors  of  these  schools  should  be,  the 
incumbent,  churchwardens,  and  four  parishioners,  two  Protestants  and  two  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  be  named  by  vestry.  That  the  incumbent,  instead  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  the 
existing  laws,  should  be  bound  only  to  inspect  and  visit  the  schools,  to  examine  the  children 
as  to  their  progress  in  the  prescribed  course  of  education,  and  to  instruct  such  as  are 
Protestants  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  religion;  and  that  an  oath  should  be  taken 
before  some  neighbouring  magistrate  to  that  effect  by  every  incumbent,  or  by  the  curate 
in  cases  where  the  parochial  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  curate  only;  and  the  incum- 
bent to  be  obliged  to  make  yearly  reports  of  the  state  of  the  said  school  in  his  parish  to 
the  Board  of  Control  hereinafter  recommended  to  be  appointed  for  those  and  other 
purposes ; and  the  said  governors  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  every 
such  school. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be 
admitted  indiscriminately  into  the  schools,  and  that  the  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  communions 
in  the  principles  of  religion ; a mode  practised,  as  we  are  informed,  with  great  success  in 
the  school  of  Saint  Andrew’s,  Dublin,  and  of  Saint  Peter’s,  Drogheda. 

To  induce  persons  to  send  their  children  to  the  parish  schools,  we  recommend  that  no 
person  should  be  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  the  hearth-money  tax,  or  to  partake  of 
the  charitable  contributions  of  the  parish,  unless  they  send  their  children,  if  they  have  any, 
to  the  parish  school ; or  unless,  by  their  distance  or  other  circumstances,  to  be  approved 
pf  by  the  Governors,  they  show  reasonable  cause  for  not  doing  so. 

In  these  schools  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  five  rules  of  arithmetic,  should  be  taught; 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  such  scholars  as 
shall  be  certified  by  the  parson  or  his  curate,  with  the  parishioners  assembled  in  vestry,  to 
have  made  a considerable  proficiency  there,  to  be  drafted  off,  not  exceeding  a certain  number 
annually,  to  the  diocesan  school  hereinafter  mentioned  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  parish 
is  situated ; and  that  such  of  them  as  fall  within  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  government 
of  the  charter  schools,  should  be  also  sent  there. 

The  election  of  the  master  to  be  by  the  clergymen  and  the  parishioners  in  vestry 
assembled. 

The  master  to  enjoy  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  to  take  an  oath  before  some 
magistrate  of  the  county,  that  he  will  faithfully  and  diligently  perform  his  duty  as  master 
of  the  said  school. 

By  the  plan  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  national  education 
which  relates  to  English  parochial  schools,  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  clergy  would 
be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a very  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  a better  mode  of  education 
would  be  provided  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  such  of  them  as  were  unable  to 
pay  would  be  gratuitously  instructed;  and  for  the  attainment  of  those  great  national 
objects,  which  we  consider  as  the  most  important  respecting  education,  an  adequate  fund 
has  been  proposed  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  legislature  for  imposing  new 
burthens,  and  without  calling  for  any  local  contributions  but  such  as  can  be  easily  borne, 
and  from  which  benefits,  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  expense,  will  be  conferred  on 
the  contributors. 

The  plan  proposed  would  oblige  the  clerk  to  constant  residence  in  the  parish.  If  the 
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Report  of  Commit-  sum  of  £5,000,  which  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  is,  by  an  Act  of  the  last  Session,  allowed 
xioners  of  Irish  Educa-  appiy  partly  towards  the  building  of  glebe-houses,  was  to  be  applied  annually  to  that 
ion  ng  r , i . • purp0se;  jf  WOuld,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  contribute  greatly  to  the  residence  of  the  parish 
clergymen,  which  would  have  a powerful  effect  in  promoting  the  success  of  those  parish 
schools,  and  other  purposes  of  good  education. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools. 

Thenext  public  institution  for  the  education  of  youth  in  this  kingdom  was  inthetwelfth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  an  Act  passed  for  the  erection  of  a free  school  within  every 
diocese  of  this  realm,  the  schoolhouse  for  every  diocese  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire 
towns  of  the  diocese  where  schoolhouses  were  not  already  built,  at  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  whole  diocese,  without  respect  of  freedoms,  by  the  oversight  of  the  ordinaries  of  the 
diocese,  or  of  the  vicars-general,  sede  vacanU,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord 
Deputy,  or  other  governor  or  governors  of  this  realm  for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  are,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  diocese,  to  appoint  for 
every  schoolmaster  such  yearly  salary,  where  none  is  already  appointed,  as  he  with  and 
by  their  advice  shall  think  expedient,  whereof  the  ordinaries  shall  bear  for  ever  the  third 
part,  and  the  parsons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  same  diocese,  the  other  two 
parts,  by  an  equal  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  ordinaries;  and  all  the  churches,  par- 
sonages, vicarages,  and  other  ecclesiastical  livings,  that  have  come  by  any  title  to  the 
Queen  or  any  of  her  progenitors,  shall  be  charged  with  this  payment  and  contribution,  in 
whatever  hands  the  same  are  or  shall  come.  (See  12tli  Elizabeth,  clx.  1.) 

That  this  institution  was  considered  of  great  national  importance  appears  from  the 
sentiments  of  Sir  John  Davis,  one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by  Government,  in 
the  ensuing  reign,  in  promoting  good  order  and  civilization  in  this  kingdom.  He  expresses 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  the  following  words: — “ Moreover,  to  give  a civil  education 
“ to  the  youth  of  this  land  in  the  time  to  come,  provision  was  made  by  another  law  (meaning 
“ this  Act  of  Elizabeth,)  that  there  should  be  one  free  school  at  least  erected  in  every  diocese 
“ of  this  kingdom.” 

Other  Acts  were  made  promoting  this  institution  : by  the  12th  Geo.  II.,  ch.  9,  power  is 
given  to  every  archbishop,  bishop,  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  dignitary  or  prebendary  of  a 
cathedral  church,  out  of  any  land  to  any  of  them  belonging,  to  set  apart  any  piece  of  ground 
not  exceeding  one  plantation  acre,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  diocese,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  and  that  such 
piece  of  grouud  shall  for  ever  be  deemed  and  reputed  to  be  the  place  for  the  free  school 
of  the  said  diocese;  and  that  until  such  piece  of  ground  shall  bo  set  out,  the  free  school 
shall  be  kept  in  such  convenient  place  within  the  said  diocese  as  the  archbishops  or  bishops 
of  the  same  can  procure  for  a yearly  x-ent  or  otherwise,  provided  that  when  in  any  diocese 
there  alx-eady  is  a piece  of  ground  legally  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a diocese  school,  such 
piece  of  ground  shall  for  ever  remain  the  place  for  the  diocesan  school  of  the  said  diocese; 
and  after  the  appointment  of  a place  for  a free  school,  the  Grand  Jux-y  of  each  county  are 
empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  present  such  sums  as  they  shall  find  x-easonable  for  their 
respective  proportion  towards  building  or  repairing  such  diocese  school,  to  be  levied  upon 
the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  said  county  as  shall  be  situated  in  each  respective  diocese. 

And  by  the  said  Act,  the  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-general  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
are  empowered  to  sequester  the  profits  of  the  benefice  of  any  beneficed  clergyman  who 
shall  not  pay  his  proportion  to  the  schoolmaster  at  the  visitation,  or  within  tln-ee  calendar 
months  after. 

Fx-oportionable  presentments  having  been  found  impracticable,  the  Grand  Jury  of  each 
county  wherein  a diocese  school  is  situated  are  empowex-ed,  by  the  29th  Geo.  II.,  ch.  7,  to' 
present  for  the  repairing  of  such  school. 

After  the  most  diligent  inquiry  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  appointment  made  by 
the  Chief  Govex-nor  and  Privy  Council  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  12th  Elizabeth,  or  whether 
any  such  appointment  has  been  at  any  time  made,  except  only  that  in  an  original  applot- 
ment  for  the  diocese  of  Connox-,  an  appointment  for  that  diocese  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council  is  recited.  It  is  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  bishop,  that  this  appointment 
was  made  some  time  after  the  year  1673,  in  which  year  the  bishop  therein  mentioned  was 
appointed,  but  the  date  of  the  appointment  is  not  legible. 

Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  books  of  which  were  consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1711,  nor  from  the  Rolls’ or  Auditor- 
General’s  offices,  we  resorted  to  the  registers  of  the  several  dioceses  of  this  kingdom,  who 
have  reported  to  us  that  they  have  no  trace  of  any  such  appointment  in  any  of  their  offices. 
We  find  by  the  evidence  of  several  diocesan  schoolmasters  examined  before  us,  that  annual 
salaries  of  different  amounts,  from  £20  12*.  4 d.  yearly  at  the  lowest,  to  £40  yearly  at  the 
highest,  are  payable  to  the  diocesaix  schoolmasters,  and  that  one-tliird  of  this  sum  is  paid 
by  the  x-espective  ordinaries ; but  by  what  authority  such  salaries  have  been  paid,  or  from 
what  period  they  have  been  first  paid,  or  whether  any  salary  had  been  appointed  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

From  this  institution  the  public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit;  in  many  dioceses  there 
are  neither  diocesan  schools  nor  schoolhouses ; in  many  the  houses  ax-e  ruinous,  and  the 
mastership  of  the  scholars  mere  sinecures. 

In  the  thirty-four  dioceses  we  find  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters,  though  the  Act 
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of  Elizabeth  directs  that  there  shall  be  a free  school  in  every  diocese.  Of  this  number  six 
received  their  salaries,  but  did  not  act ; in  one  instance,  the  actual  usher  of  another  school 
had  been  appointed  diocesan  schoolmaster,  and  received  the  salary,  but  kept  no  school ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  very  few  kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the 
institution  ; and  to  the  12th  Geo.  I.  it  had  turned  to  little  account,  as  appears  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  that  year  (see  12  Geo.  I.,  ch.  9). 

To  render  diocesan  schools  more  useful,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  regula- 
tions : — That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  should  now  make  an  appointment  for  each 
diocese  in  the  kingdom,  pursuant  to  the  said  Act  of  the  12th  Elizabeth ; and  that  applot- 
ments  should  bo  made  in  pursuance  of  the  said  appointment,  and  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament ; and  that  the  impropriators  should  contribute  equally 
with  the  clergy. 

If  the  power  has  not  been  already  executed,  it  still  remains  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council,  but  this  should  be  regulated  by  a new  act. 

By  the  Act  of  12th  Elizabeth,  the  whole  expense  is  imposed  upon  the  clergy  ; that  of 
repairing  was  afterwards  partly  imposed  upon  the  county.  We  beg  leave  to  recommend 
that  the  whole  expense  of  building,  as  well  as  repairing,  and  that  half  of  the  annual  expense 
of  the  schoolmasters,  should  be  borne  by  the  county ; but  we  humbly  submit  it  to  your 
Excellency,  as  our  opinion,  that  this  institution  should  be  rendered  more  useful  by  the 
introduction  of  a second  master,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  mathematical  learning ; 
and  by  the  reception  of  a certain  number  of  gratuitous  scholars,  not  exceeding  twenty,  into 
each  of  those  schools. 

The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  support  of  these 
schools,  amount  to  £6 1(3  5s.  Id-,  yearly  : but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid  ; fourteen  of  the 
dioceses  do  not  at  all  contribute,  and  such  as  do  contribute,  which  are  twenty  in  number, 
pay  at  an  average  £30  lbs.  3d.  yearly. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  would  not  he  thought  too  heavy  a charge,  if  each  diocese  should,  on 
a reappointment  under  the  said  Act  of  Elizabeth,  contribute  such  an  annual  sum  as  would, 
upon  an  average,  produce  £50  yearly  from  each  diocese  ; the  total  produce  of  this  charge 
would  amount  to  £1,700  yearly.  The  rateage  of  £30  16s.  3d.  yearly,  being  the  average 
sum  now  payable  by  each  of  the  several  dioceses,  would,  if  each  diocese  were  charged,  and 
all  are  equally  liable  to  the  act,  amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  AT, 047  12s.  6d.  This  small 
increase  of  £652  7s.  Gd.  yearly,  divided  among  thirty-four  dioceses,  would  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  burthensoine,  when  the  respective  counties  are  recommended  to  contribute  a 
yearly  sum  of  the  same  amount,  and  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  of  such  general  and 
great  utility. 

In  addition  to  this  fund,  it  is  supposed  that  £1,924  might  be  gained  out  of  the  sum 
yearly  granted  by  Parliament  to  Charter  Schools,  some  of  which  being  of  little  public 
utility,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  superintending  them,  of  finding  necessaries  for  the 
boys,  and  masters  to  take  them  as  apprentices,  might  be  suppressed. 

These  several  sums  would  amount  to  £5,324  yearly;  and  would  leave  an  overplus,  after 
the  payment  of  the  masters,  of  £3,564  yearly,  which  would  defray  the  expenses  of  396 
exhibitions,  for  the  support  of  gratuitous  scholars  at  the  diocesan  schools,  at  £9  yearly  each, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  boys  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  bishopricks  ; and 
it  is  recommended  that  the  said  boys  should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
assembled  in  visitation. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we  propose  the  smallest  addition  to  the  burthens  of 
the  clergy  ; but  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  laws  as  we  find  them,  and  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  laws  as  far  as  they  fairly  lead  to  a general  system  of  education  useful  to  this 
country. 


Report  of  Commie 
doners  of  Irish  Educ 
lion  Inquiry , 179J 


Royal  Free  Schools. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  is  that  of  Grammar  Schools  by  royal  foundation. 

Large  tracts  of  land  lying  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  which  produce  at  present  £3,695  17s.  3 id.  yearly,  were  granted  by  King  Charles  1., 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to 
the  sole  and  proper  behoof  and  use  of  the  respective  masters  of  five  free  schools,  in  the 
several  counties  and  places  in  the  grant  mentioned. 

1.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  free  school  at-  Armagh  contain  1,499  acres  of  profitable 
land,  and  1,000  acres  of  bog.  The  said  lands  produce  yearly  £662  0s.  Id. 

They  were  leased  in  the  year  1771  to  Colonel  Piers  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a reserved 
rent  of  £400  yearly,  payable  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being.  This  lease  was  in 
trust  for  Dr.  Grucber,  the  then  master,  who,  in  consideration  thereof,  expended  the  sum  of 
£1,000  towards  building  a house  for  the  master’s  residence;  and  it  was  renewable  yearly 
upon  the  payment  of  £100  to  the  present  worthy  primate,  who  received  no  other  compen- 
sation for  the  sum  of  £3,000  expended  by  his  grace  in  building  a schoolhouse  and  offices. 
The  said  lease  has  been  renewed  to  the  year  1775  ; but,  as  Dr.  Gruebcr  stated  to  us,  will 
probably  not  be  renewed  any  more. 

Dr.  Grueber,  by  agreement  with  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carpendale,  retains  to 
himself  £250  yearly  out  of  the  reserved  annual  rent  of  £.400,  by  which  means  that  gentle- 
man, who  is  the  present  schoolmaster,  receives  only  £ 1 50  yearly  out  of  the  rents  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  this  school,  which  produce  £662  0s.  Id.  yearly,  and  the  remainder, 
namely,  £512  0s.  Id.  yearly,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  late  master. 

VOL.  II.  2 T 
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The  buildings  belonging  to  this  school  are  a schoolhouso  and  offices,  and  a bouse  for  the 
master’s  residence.  They  cost  .-£5,200,  and  will  contain  100  boarders;  the schoolhouse  and 
offices  cost  £3,000,  which  sum  was  paid  by  the  primate  for  the  small  renewal  fine  above 
mentioned.  . -it-. 

The  house  for  the  master’s  residence  cost  £2,200.  which  was  paid  by  the  said  Dr. 
Grueber,  of  which  sum  £1,000  was  paid  by  him  for  the  lease  above  mentioned ; the  further 
sum  of  £1,028  he  was  allowed  to  charge  to  his  successor,  as  two  years’  income  of  the  rent 
and  annual  value  put  upon  the  demesne  and  primate’s  buildings ; and  for  the  remainder, 
namely,  £172,  the  said  Dr.  Grueber  did  not  receive  any  consideration. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Carpendale  was  appointed  by  the  primate  to  be  master  of  this  school 
on  the  3rd  March,  17S6,  during  his  good  behaviour.  Of  the  school  we  cannot  speak  too 
favourably.  There  were  fifty  boarders  in  it,  and  sixteen  day  scholars,  five  of  whom  were 
free  scholars.  . . . „ , . . . 

2.  We  are  sorry  to  find  ourselves  obliged  to  make  some  animadversions  on  the  tacts  winch 
have  been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  respecting  the  school  lands  of  Dungannon,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  Bv  the  Statute  of  the  1st  Geo.  II.,  chap.  15,  the  rent  to  be  reserved 
ought  to  be  three-fourths  of  the  true  value  of  the  said  lands;  the  remaining  one-fourth  to 
be  applied  to  the  buildings,  or  otherwise  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  schools. 

Dr.  Murray,  the  present  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Dungannon,  having  previously 
caused  the  lands  appropriated  to  this  school  to  be  valued,  by  five  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  £570  per  annum  only,  procured  on  the  1st  May,  1785,  a lease  of  the  said 
lands  for  twenty-one  years,  to  be  made  to  his  brother  in  trust  for  himself ; in  which  lease 
the  rent  reserved  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being  is  three-fourths  of  the  said  sum  of 
£570, or  £427  10s.  yearly;  and  the  said  Dr.  Murray  paid  a fine  of  £1,235,  which  was  applied 
towards  the  building  a schoolhouse,  in  consideration  of  which  his  rent  was  as  aforesaid  abated. 
On  tbe  1st  May,  1786,  Dr.  Murray’s  said  trustee  let  the  lands  to  several  tenants  for 
£975  18s.  7id.  yearly.  , , , . 4 , , 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  the  lands  were  underrated  by  the  valuers,  and 
that  the  schoolmaster  has  contrived  to  secure  a profit-rent  to  himself  and  Ins  represen- 
tatives of  £548  8s.  'Id.,  yearly.  The  fine  which  he  paid  of  £1,235,  entitled  him  only  to 
£142  10s.,  yearly;  the  remainder  thereof,  namely,  £405  18s.  1\d.  is,  for  so  much,  an 
alienation  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

This  transaction  appeared  to  us  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  calculated,  to 
acquire  a property  in  the  school  lands  for  his  representatives,  in  prejudice  to  the  charity. 
The  valuation  is  a suspicious,  and  in  the  event  appears  to  have  been  a fraudulent,  trans- 
action, by  which  the  fine  was  lessened,  which  should  have  been  £2,114  10s.  1 1 d.,  instead 
of  £1,235 ; and  the  further  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of 
the  present  master  a greater  annual  sum  than  his  successor  (who  was  to  do  the  duty),  was 
to  receive.  And  we  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that  if  Dr.  Murray  had  paid  a proper 
fine,  estimated  according  to  the  rent  that  ought  to  have  been  reserved,  the  school  lands 
would  have  been  exonerated  from  the  expenditure  hereafter  mentioned  in  building  the 
schoolhouse.  , _ 

The  schoolhouse  which  has  been  lately  built  will  accommodate  fifty  boarders.  It  cost 
£2,074,  of  which  sum  £1,235  was  paid  by  Dr.  Murray  as  a fine  for  the  lease  above  men- 
tioned, ’and  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  charge  the  lands  with  the  remainder. 

William  Murray,  d.d.,  was  appointed  by  the  Primate  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  on 
the  17th  January",  1788,  during  his  good  behaviour.  He  enjoys  the  full  produce  of  the  , 
lands,  namely,  £975  18s.  "Id.,  yearly,  for  which  he  paid  £1,235  ; and  there  was  but  fifteen 
scholars  in  his  school,  none  of  whom  were  free  scholars. 

3.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  free  school  of  Rapkoe,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  contain 
1 070  acres  of  profitable  land,  and  a large  bare  mountain.  They  produce,  yearly,  to  the 
present  master  (who  has  leased  them  for  twenty-one  years,  if  his  incumbency  should  so 
long  continue)  £335  14s.  5d.  There  is  a house  belonging  to  this  school  which  was  built 
in  the  year  1734  ; but  it  will  not  accommodate  more  than  two  boarders. 

John  Lamy,  ll.d.,  was  appointed  by  the  King’s  Letters  Patent,  on  the  5th  February, 
1771,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  He  had  done  no 
duty ’for  three  years  antecedent  to  the  year  1788.  His  usher,  who  kept  the  school,  had 


i,  con- 
tain 2,537  acres  of  profitable  landand  801  acres  of  bog.  The  said  lands  are  mostly  leased  for 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  schoolmaster,  to  whom  they  produce  £1,271  7s.  10d.,  yearly. 

A large  house  has  been  lately  built  for  this  school,  by  the  present  master,  which  would 
accommodate  ninety  boarders.  It  cost  £3,000.  The  master  will  be  entitled  to  charge 
the  lands  with  two  years’  income,  which,  however,  will  fall  short  of  the  money  expended 
by  him  in  the  building.  . „ , 

’ The  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  a.m.,  was  appointed  by  the  Kings  Letters  Patent,  on  the  2nd 
December,  1766,  to  be  master  of  this  school  during  his  good  behaviour.  He  had  five 
boarders  and  nineteen  day  scholars ; of  the  latter  sixteen  were  free  scholars. 

5.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  free  school  at  Cavan,  which  is  the  last  of  the  five  free 
schools  above  mentioned,  contain  556  acres  of  profitable  land  and  twenty-one  acres  under 
water.  The  said  lands  are  mostly  leased  by  the  present  master  to  the  terre  tenants  for 
twenty-one  years,  provided  his  incumbency  should  so  long  continue ; they  produce 
£450  15s.  10cZ.,  yearly.  There  is  no  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  foundation,  the  school 
being  kept  by  the  usher  in  a house  which  he  rents  of  the  schoolmaster. 
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The  Rev.  James  Cottingham,  r>.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  King’s  Letters  Patent,  in  the 
year  1755,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  to  whom 
Dr.  Cottingham  gave  £2,000  for  his  resignation,  with  the  knowledge,  as  he  stated  to  us, 
of  Primate  Stone,  then  a Lord  Justice.  Doctor  Cottingham  let  the  lands  to  a friend  in 
trust  for  himself,  reserving  £90  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  sold 
the  school  to  the  Rev.  Mark  Kerr,  who  was  appointed  by  patent  to  succeed  him,  for  £500. 
Kerr  resigned  in  favour  of  White,  his  usher,  for  £1,000.  White  died  in  four  years,  and 
Doctor  Cottingham  procured  himself  to  be  again  appointed  schoolmaster,  merely,  as  he 
acknowledged,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  lease  above  mentioned,  which  he  had  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity,  might  be  broken  if  any  other  person  should  be  appointed 
schoolmaster,  and  with  an  avowed  intention  of  not  keeping  the  school  himself.  This 
traffic  in  great  charitable  foundations,  which  might  be  rendered  so  highly  useful  to  the 
community  is  too  shameful  to  need  any  comment. 

The  existing  patent,  whereby  Dr.  Cottingham  now  holds  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  is 
dated  the  24th  February,  1764,  and  the  tenure  of  it  is  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  He 
was  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  an  excellent  schoolmaster  at  this  school ; but  he  had 
mot  regularly  attended,  in  person,  the  duty  of  a schoolmaster  for  several  years  past.  He 
pays  the  Rev.  Charles  Meares,  who  is  his  curate  and  usher,  £60  a-year  for  both  offices ; and 
Mr.  Meares  pays  the  assistants,  and  has  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  scholars.  There  were  thirty-one  boarders  and  fifteen  day  scholars  at  this 
school ; of  the  latter,  twelve  were  free  scholars. 

Banagher,  in  the  King’s  County,  is  also  a school  of  royal  foundation,  supported  by  the 
rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  charter  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  the  corporation  of  the  said  town,  for  the  only  use  and  behoof  of  such  schoolmaster  as 
the  deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  shall  appoint  to  reside  and  teach  in  the 
said  town. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  school  contain  204  acres  of  profitable  ground,  and  produce 
£ 1 63  yearly.  They  were  let  by  the  present  master  for  twenty-one  years,  provided  his 
incumbency  should  so  long  continue.  There  have  been  some  encroachments  upon  these 
lands  by  the  neighbouring  tenants  in  the  time  of  a former  master. 

There  is  not  any  schoolhouse  belonging  to  this  school.  The  master  is  the  rector  of 
Banagher,  and  resides  in  the  glebe-house. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warburton,  a.m.,  was  appointed  by  the  King’s  Letters  Patent,  on  the 
26th  August,  1777,  to  be  master  of  this  school  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Mr.  War- 
burton  had  not  a single  scholar.  _ 

There  is  another  school  of  royal  foundation  near  Carysfort,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
founded  in  the  same  year  by  the  charter  for  incorporating  the  said  town. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  school  are  granted  to  the  said  corporation,  to  the  only  use 
and  behoof  of  such  schoolmaster  as  the  deputy  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  shall 
appoint,  to  reside  and  teach  in  the  said  town. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  school  were  let  by  the  present  master  for  sixty  years,  provided 
his  incumbency  should  so  long  continue,  for  £60  yearly  : which,  as  he  has  stated  to  us,  is 
the  full  value  of  the  said  lands.  . 

The  Rev.  Edward  Baily  was  appointed,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  bearing 
date  the  24tli  April,  1784,  to  be  master  of  this  school,  during  his  good  behaviour.  Mr. 
Baily  has  never  kept  a school,  nor  done  any  duty  as  a schoolmaster,  nor  does  he  even 
reside  in  the  town;  he  pays  an  obscure  man  £10  yearly,  who  has  whatever  profits  arise 
from  the  said  school.  . . , . 

We  should  not  omit,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice  that  the  Castle  of  Wicklow,  which  is 
in  ruins,  and  about  seven  or  eight  acres  ofiand  adjoining,  have  usually  been  applied  to  the 
support  of  a grammar  school  in  the  town  of  Wicklow.  The  said  castle  and  lands  were 
"ranted  on  the  5th  April,  1746,  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bryan 
for  that  purpose,  who  has  let  the  lands  for  £10  yearly.  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  kept  the 
school  since  the  year  1749,  and  has  stated  to  us  that  there  are  very  few  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  able  or  willing  to  send  their  children  to  a grammar  school.. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  schoolmasters  are  generally  ruinous  to  schools, 
and  think  that  after  the  deaths  of  the  present  schoolmasters,  or  any  vacancy  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Raphoe,  Enniskillen,  Cavan,  and  Banagher,  this  grievance 
ought  to  be  remedied,  and  moderate  salaries,  not  exceeding  £100  yearly,  appointed  for  each 
schoolmaster  on  those  foundations,  who  should  be  obliged  to  receive  a certain  number  of 
day  scholars  gratuitously,  not  exceeding  20  in  each  school,  and  the  savings  that  shall 
accrue,  after  reserving  a fund  amply  sufficient  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  to  be 
applied*  to  the  endowment  of  a collegiate  school,  the  plan  of  which  we  will  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  your  Excellency. 

Collegiate  School— Outlines  of  a Plan  for  a Great  School  connected  with 
the  University. 

The  want  of  good  schools  in  this  kingdom  has  been  long  the  subject  of  general 
complaint.  There  never  was  greater  cause  for  it  than  at  present : the  learned  languages 

* Wo  observe  that  by  an  act  now  in  force,  namely,  the  Act  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  of  Charles  the  Second,  power  is 
"iven  to  the  chief  governor  for  the  time  being.  with  the  assent  of  six  or  mo.re  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  the  province  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  divide  the 
possessions  of  any  one  of  the  free  schools  which  arc  the  foundation  of  liis  Majesty,  or  of  Ins  Ivuyal  pioguntors, 
into  two  or  more,  where  they  shall  find  cause.  o y o 
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Report  of  Commit-  are  fll  taught,  and  young  men  are  not  trained  to  composition  in  any  language.  The 
^iim^nauin  ^791°"  defects  in  school  education  essentially  affects  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  manners  of  the 
ion  n uiry,  i.  . pg0pje  Q reat  pains  have  been  taken,  for  some  years  past,  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  to  encourage  composition.  They  have  repeatedly  proposed  to  the  different  classes 
of  students  a variety  of  subjects  in  Latin  and  English  poetry  and  prose,  and  have  offered 
considerable  premiums ; but,  in  general,  with  little  effect,  from  the  defective  education  at 
school,  where  grammar  and  quantity  arc  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Composition  is 
generally  neglected,  and  a sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  acquiring  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages. 

To  remedy  those  defects,  we  humbly  propose  to  your  Excellency  that  a great  school 
should  be  established  in  this  kingdom,  to  consist,  for  the  present,  of  one  master,  and  three 
assistants.  When  the  numbers  should  require  it,  a second  master  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  assistants  to  be  increased  to  a number  not  exceeding  six  in  the  whole. 

Thirty-two  boys  to  be  on  the  foundation,  to  be  called  King's  scholars.  Ihe  King’s 
scholars  to  have  their  education,  dinner,  supper,  and  dormitory,  without  any  expense. 

And  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  master  and  assistants  who  shall  bo  first 
appointed,  should  be  brought  either  from  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  or  H arrow,  Their 
courses  arc  all  good,  and  agree  in  the  principal  object,  by  making  composition  the  means 
and  the  test  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  languages.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  course 
of  that  school  from  which  the  greater  number  of  the  teachers  shall  come ; but  we  hope 
that  the  time  may  be  a little  shortened,  and  that  seven,  or  at  most  eight,  years,  may  be 
sufficient  for  going  through  this  school. 

The  headmaster  to  have  a salary  of  £100  yearly;  the  under  masters,  £80;  each  of  the 
assistants,  £40.  The  annual  amount  of  the  thirty-two  King’s  scholars,  estimated  at  £20  each, 
would  amount  to  £640. 

The  salaries  of  the  head  masters  and  three  assistants,  would  make  the 
total  annual  expense  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  as  soon  as 
the  number  of  King’s  scholars  should  be  complete,  amount  to  . £860 
The  appointment  of  a second  master  at  a salary  of  £80,  and  of  three 
additional  assistants  at  £40  yearly  each,  would  increase  the  annual 
expense  in  a sum  of  . • . • • .200 

Total,  ....  £1,060 

The  King’s  scholars  to  be  admitted  after  a public  examination,  and  at  a stated  time  of 
the  year  the  master  or  masters,  when  a second  shall  be  appointed  to  be  the  examiners  and 
electors.  The  candidates  to  lay  before  them  compositions  in  Latin  verse  and  prose,  and 
also  to  write  such  compositions,  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners,  on  subjects  to  be  given 
by  them.  The  examiners  to  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  the  head  master,  to  elect 
the  persons  who  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  best  qualified. 

Eight  to  be  admitted  ever}-  year,  during  the  first  four  years,  till  the  number  of  tlnrty-two 
shall  be  complete,  and  this  number  to  be  for  ever  continued,  by  successive  elections  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned  ; but  the  electors  not  to  be  bound  to  admit  any  candidate 
who  shall  not  appear  to  them  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  no  candidate  to  be  admitted  of 
a more  advanced  age  than  fifteen  years.  . 

From  the  encouragement  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  King’s  scholars,  it  is  probable  that 
the  best  scholars  from  the  different  schools  of  this  kingdom  will  obtain  admission  as  King  s 
scholars  at  the  first  election,  and  that,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  tho 
University  part  of  the  scheme  may  probably  commence. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  from  the  time  of  the 
election  of  the  first  set  of  King’s  scholars,  a public  examination  should  be  had  of  the  King’s 
scholars  of  the  upper  form  by  the  examiners  before  mentioned,  and  also  by  two  bellows  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Provost,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  being  sworn  as  aforesaid.  The  expense  of  the  said  bellows  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  Funds  of  the  University.  _ ... 

That  such  examination  shall  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  compositions  in  prose 
and  verso  in  those  languages  shall  be  delivered  in  by  each  of  the  candidates  on  subjects  to 
be  proposed  by  the  examiners. 

That  four  of  the  persons  best  qualified  shall  be  elected  by  the  said  examiners,  or  by  a 
majority  of  them,  the  head  master  to  have  the  casting  voice  in  case  ol  an  equality  of  votes, 
and  shall  be  called  King’s  students,  and  shall  be  admitted  as  such  into  the  University  of 
Dublin  on  producing  the  certificate  of  their  election,  signed  by  three  of  the  electors.  In 
like  manner  four  to  be  examined  and  elected  annually.  The  electors  not  to  be  bound  to 
choose  any  candidate  who  shall  not  appear  to  them  to  be  well  qualified. 

As  the  King’students  may  be  presumed  to  come  to  the  University  much  better  prepared 
than  those  who  come  from  other  schools,  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  enter  late  in  the 
class  which  ends  in  July,  and  be  of  a year’s  standing  shortly  after  their  entrance;  and  that 
they  should  not  lose  a class  by  not  answering  an  examination  in  the  first  year,  but  that 
they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  answer  an  examination  in  that  year  if  they  shall  choose 
to  do  so.  The  election  of  King’s  students  should  be  early  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  unsuccessful  candidates  no  longer  to  remain  King’s  scholars,  bhat  the  succession 
of  King’s  scholars  should  not  be  interrupted ; and  in  the  places  of  them,  and  of  the  four 
successful  candidates,  eight  new  King’s  scholars  to  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  year 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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The  successful  candidate,  or  King’s  student,  to  receive  £30  yearly  for  seven  years  from  Report  of  Commi*- 
the  time  of  his  election,  if  he  shall  so  long  continue  a member  of  the  University,  unless  he  siowrs  of  Irish  Educa- 
shall  obtain  a Fellowship,  on  which  event  his  studentship  is  to  be  vacated.  nq“inJ' 

The  King’s  students  should  be  at  liberty  to  go  in  for  scholarships  on  the  foundation  of 
the  University,  and  to  enjoy  them,  and  every  other  College  emolument,  together  with 
their  £30  yearly;  and  they, as  well  as  the  select  hereinafter  mentioned, may  be  candidates 
for  the  Fellowships  of  the  University,  but  on  their  success  should  relinquish  their  places 
of  King’s  students,  or  select  King’s  students. 

The  proposed  scheme  may  be  better  understood  by  stating  to  your  Excellency  the  detail 
of  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  particulars  of  the  expense. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  four  King’s  students  to  be 
admitted  into  the  University,  at  £30  yearly  each. 


First  year’s  expense  for  4 King’s  students,  . . . . £120 

Second  year’s  „ 8 „ .....  240 

Third  year’s  ,,12  „ 360 

Fourth  year’s  „ 16  „ 480 

Fifth  year’s  „ 20  „ COO 

Sixth  year's  „ 24  „ 720 

Seventh  year’s  „ 28  ,.  .....  840 


The  sum  of  £840  is  the  highest  annual  amount  of  the  expense  of  King’s  students  in  the 
University,  which  cannot  amount  to  that  sum  till  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  years  from 
the  time  of  opening  the  school. 

After  the  King’s  students  shall  have  taken  their  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  we  beg 
leave  to  propose  to  your  Excellency  that  a new  subject  of  encouragement  and  emulation 
should  be  opened  to  them,  allowing  them  a sufficient  interval  for  preparation.  They  may 
take  their  degrees  in  three  years  and  one  month  after  their  becoming  members  of  the 
University,  supposing  this  to  have  happened  before  the  close  of  the  class  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  if  so,  they  may  commence  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  summer  commencements  in 
July.  The  examination  and  election  of  select  students  is  proposed  to  be  in  the  month  of 
Alay  following,  according  to  the  following  plan : — 

On  the  first  Monday  in  the  said  month  of  Alay  a public  examination  to  be  had  in  the 
College  Hall,  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  of  such  of  the  King’s  students  as  shall 
have  taken  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  as  shall  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  which  shall 
continue  for  four  days,  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  of  those  days.  The  examination  on  the  first  day,  in  the  morning,  to  be  in 
Greek  and  Latin  Epic  poetry;  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  On 
the  second  day,  in  the  morning,  in  the  Greek  Drama  and  Roman  satirists;  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  Greek  and  ltoman  historians.  On  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  in  English 
prose ; in  the  afternoon,  in  English  poetry.  The  examination  to  be  critical,  with  a par- 
ticular attention  to  the  style  and  distinguished  excellencies  of  the  several  authors  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  examination,  and  to  comprehend  an  investigation  into  the  nature 
and  history  of  each  language,  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  defects,  and  its  gradations  in 
improvement  or  decline.  And  that  the  characters  of  the  examiners,  as  well  as  the  candi- 
dates, should  be  more  at  stake,  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole  of  the  examination  should 
be  in  English.  On  the  fourth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  candidates  to  write  compositions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  and  prose,  on  subjects  to  be  given  by  the  examiners,  and  in 
their  presence  only ; and  in  the  evening,  in  like  manner,  in  English  poetry  and  prose. 
On  the  Afonday  following  the  examiners  to  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
there  publicly  each  of  them  to  swear,  that  he  will  elect  into  the  place  or  places  of  select 
King’s  student  or  students,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  such  of  the  candidates  as  shall 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  best  qualified,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  The 
examiners  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  two,  or  (if  there  shall  be  more  vacancies  than  two) 
more  persons  out  of  the  said  candidates,  to  be  select  King’s  students,  according  to  the 
majority  of  votes : and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  Provost,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice-l’rovost,  to  have  the  casting  voice.  The  electors  not  to  be  bound  to  elect  if  none  of 
the  candidates  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  properly  qualified. 

At  the  same  time,  in  every  succeeding  year,  the  like  examination  and  election  to  be  had, 
and  two  or  more  King's  students,  if  more  than  two  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  examination, 
happen  to  be  vacant,  to  be  elected.  If  this  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  approved  of  by 
your  Excellency,  we  humbly  recommend  to  your  Excellency  that  his  Alajesty  may  be  moved 
to  make  a new  statute,  directing  that  such  examination  and  election  should  be  annually 
had. 

Each  of  the  select  King’s  students  to  have  a salary  of  £50  yearly ; but  as  long  as  his 
King’s  studentship  shall  continue,  the  salary  of  that  to  be  continued  as  part  of  his  £50 
yearly,  and  to  continue  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  his 
election  into  the  place  of  one  of  the  select,  and  no  longer.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  he  is  to  go  out,  and  one  of  the  King’s  students  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  herein- 
before mentioned  to  supply  his  place. 

The  select  King’s  students  to  be  examiners  at  quarterly  examinations ; and  previous  to 
their  admission,  to  be  sworn  by  the  Provost  faithfully  to  execute  such  academic  duties  as 
shall  bo  committed  to  their  care. 
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The  annual  expense  of  select  King’s  students  will  be  as  follows : — 

The  first  year  of  their  election  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  candidates  had  obtained  King’s  studentships. 

The  salaries  of  two  select  King’s  students  would  be  £100  yearly,  but  their  salaries  as 
students  are  to  be  deducted  for  the  first  three  years  after  their  election  into  the  places  of 
select  King’s  students,  and  the  same  deduction  for  the  same  time  is  to  be  made  from  all 
the  succeeding  select  King’s  students. 

For  the  first  year,  two  select  at  £20  each,  . £40  0 0 

„ second  year,  four  „ .....  80  0 0 

„ third  year,  six  „ .....  120  0 0 

,,  fourth  year,  full  salary  of  two  at  £50  and  six  at  £20,  220  0 0 

„ fifth  year,  full  salary  of  four  at  £50  and  six  at  £20,  . 320  0 0 

„ sixth  year,  full  salary  of  six  at  £50  and  six  at  £20,  . 420  0 0 

„ seventh  year,  full  salary  of  eight  at  £50  and  six  at  £20,  520  0 0 


At  the  end  of  this  year  the  two  select  go  out.  The  sum  of  £520  would  be  the  highest 
annual  expense  of  select  King’s  students,  and  would  not  take  place  till  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  electing  the  first  King’s  scholars,  and  at  that  period  the 
whole  annual  expense  which  the  collegiate  school  would  incur  would  be  as  follows : 

In  the  school — Head  master’s  salary,  . . £100 

Under  master,  ....  80 

Six  assistants  at  £40  each  . . . 210 

£420 

Thirty-two  King’s  scholars  at  £20  each.  640 

- — £1,060 

In  the  college — Twenty-eight  King’s  students  at  £30  each,  £840 
Fourteen  select  King’s  students,  eight  at  | 

£50  each,  and  six  at  £20  each,  . . J 


1,360 


£2,420 

The  whole  annual  expense  is  £2,420,  which  sum,  we  apprehend,  may  be  taken  after  the 
respective  deaths  or  vacancies  of  the  offices  of  the  present  possessors,  from  the  incomes  of 
the  schools  of  royal  foundation,*  that  a competent  sum  would  remain  for  those  establish- 
ments, and  that  they  would  receive  no  injury,  but  great  improvement,  from  such  defal- 
cation. It  is  probable  that  before  this  plan  could  be  carried  into  execution,  sufficient  sums 
might  arise  by  the  vacancies  of  some  of  those  schools  to  answer  the  expenses  of  this  estab- 
lishment ; if  not,  the  deficiency,  if  supplied  by  his  Majesty’s  letter  and  provided  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  would',  it  is  apprehended,  be  gratefully  paid  by  the  public. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  school,  we  think  that  it  should  not  be  nearer  to  Dublin  than  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  not  at  a much  greater  distance ; that  it  should  be  on  the  banks 
of  a large  river ; that  it  should  not  be  in,  but  should  be  within  about  a quarter  of  an 
English  mile  from  some  neat,  well-regulated  town,  where  there  may  be  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  present  for  masters,  assistants,  and  dames’  houses,  and  for  French,  fencing, 
and  dancing  masters,  and  where  a temporary  schoolhouse  may  be  taken  and  the  business 
of  the  school  carried  on  while  the  new  seminary  shall  be  preparing. 

For  this  purpose  about  fifty  Irish  acres  should  be  purchased,  situate  as  before  mentioned. 
Here  the  schools,  and  the  assistants’  and  dames’  houses  should  be  erected ; for  the  latter 
rent  should  be  paid.  The  masters  to  have  a jurisdiction  within  this  district  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  their  scholars  or  schools,  with  a power  of  administering  oaths  in  all  such  cases ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  be  enjoined  by  a law,  to  be  made  for 
that  purpose,  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  the  masters,  or  of  either  of  them,  in  every  thing 
that  shall  not  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the  said  school  and  the  government  of  the  scholars. 

The  Board  of  Control  to  superintend  the  government  of  the  said  school,  and  finally  to 
settle  all  disputes  and  differences  that  may  arise  therein. 

The  following  advantages  are  expected  from  the  scheme  proposed : — 

In  the  new  school  the  learned  languages  would  be  well  taught;  young  men  would 
. acquire  the  habit  of  composing  with  ease  and  elegance ; the  habit  of  composition  would 
make  them  read  the  principal  authors  with  greater  skill,  ease,  and  attention;  and  reading 
in  that  manner  would  improve  their  composition,  and  both  together  would  establish  an 
accurate  critical  classical  taste  in  this  great  school. 

This  school  would  become  the  model  of  the  other  schools  in  this  kingdom,  and  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  promote  this  propensity  by  directing  that  the 
course  of  education  adopted  in  this  school  should  be  exactly  followed  in  the  several  schools 
under  their  management.  The  Governors  of  Smith's  Schools  should,  also  direct  the  masters 
of  their  grammar  schools  to  follow  the  same  method,  particularly  in  the  great  school  of 
Drogheda. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  master  it  would  have  been  highly  useful  if  a successor  and 
assistant  to  him  had  been  appointed,  who  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  great  English 

* This,  which  is  an  increasing  fund,  amounts  at  present  to  the  annual  sum  of  £3,928  I7s.  3Ul.  £1,500  yearly 
is  supposed  to  be  suflicient  for  the  support  of  the  Royal  Schools,  which  would  leave  an  ample  fund  for  the  payment 
of  this  annual  expense  of  £2,420. 
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Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

The  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith,  though  originating  in  the  intentions  of  a private  indivi- 
dual, yet,  from  the  repeated  interpositions  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Crown,  may  be 
now  considered  as  public  institutions. 

The  establishment  was  first  made  by  a charter  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  reign.  The  objects  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  year  1724. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  those  schools  are  from  the  rents  of  lands,  which,  on  the  1st 
May,  1789,  were  let  for  £3,471  9s.  8 A.  yearly ; which  sum,  by  an  increase  in  the  rents,  is 
now  raised  to  £4,249  4s.  10c?.  yearly ; and  at  the  determination  of  a lease  which  will  expire 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  there  will  be  an  annual  increase  of  £500  or  £600  more. 

The  debts  due  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  schools  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789,  which  debts 
are  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  are  deemed  recoverable,  amount  to  £3,753  os.  9 d. ; and  at  the 
same  period  there  was  a balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £1,839  19s.  8-|c?. 

The  said  Governors  owe  the  sum  of  £1,000,  upon  which  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  is 
payable. 

The  annual  disbursements  are  at  present  £2,818  18s.  The  surplus,  therefore,  is 
£1,430  6s.  10c?.  yearly. 

On  this  establishment  there  are  four  grammar  schools,  namely,  at  Drogheda,  Tipperary, 
Galway,  and  Ennis. 

1.  To  the  grammar  school  at  Drogheda  the  Governors  have  been  very  liberal,  and  the 
success  had  in  a great  measure  rewarded  their  endeavours,  the  school  havjng  been,  for 
many  years  past,  of  considerable  celebrity,  with  one  radical  defect,  common  to  most  of  the 
schools  in  this  kingdom — a total  neglect  of  composition.  The  number  of  boys  was  123  ; 
seventy-two  of  them  were  boarders,  and  fifty-one  day  scholars.  Of  the  latter,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  were  free  scholars. 

The  Governors  have  been  very  liberal  to  this  school  in  granting  a salary  of  £250  to  the 
master,  though  the  charter  limits  the  salary  to  be  granted  to  every  schoolmaster  to  100 
marks  yearly.  A second  house  and  play-field  had  been  purchased  for  the  master,  in  the 
year  1780,  for  £1,170,  and  the  sum  of  £200  was  also  allowed  towards  putting  the  said 
house  in  repair,  and  afterwards  a further  sum  of  £270  for  new  roofing — the  master,  Dr. 
Norris,  having  alleged  that  the  sum  allowed  for  repairs  was  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Without  meaning  to  condemn  that  gentleman,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  observe  the 
expediency  of  subjecting  the  masters  to  dilapidations,  if  the  schoolhouses  should,  by  any 
voluntary  neglect  of  theirs,  fall  into  decay.  The  house  of  the  head  usher  had  also  been 
enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  £300,  and  will  now  receive  fifty  boarders. 

From  the  large  sums  already  expended  on  this  establishment,  the  great  accommodations 
provided  for  the  master,  the  high  character  of  the  school,*  the  salubrity  of  this  situation, 
and  its  convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis,  we  apprehend  that  a master  trained  in 
the  habits  of  composition,  and  following  the  Eton  or  Westminster  course,  might  soon  be 
able  to  make  this  a great  classical  school. 

The  annual  expense  of  this  school,  besides  the  amount  of  different  grants  made  by  the 
Governors,  which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £1,940. 

2.  The  school  in  the  town  of  Tipperary  is  accommodated  with  an  excellent  house  for 
the  schoolmaster,  sufficient  to  contain  eighty  boarders,  with  nearly  five  acres  of  very  valuable 
ground ; also  with  ten  acres  of  ground  and  a good  house  for  the  usher,  sufficient  to  contain 
forty  boarders ; and  though  placed  in  a very  convenient  situation,  and  in  a healthy  and 
plentiful  country,  and  though  the  master  and  usher  are  acknowledged  to  be  men  of 
abilities  and  good  character,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  from  the  very  small  number 
of  scholars  (only  five  boarders  and  thirteen  day  scholars,  of  whom  eleven  are  free  scholars), 
that  the  school  has  fallen  in  its  character,  and  does  not  answer  the  expectations  that  may 

* Tliis  part  of  the  Keport  was  framed  in  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Norris,  who  is' since  dead. 


schools,  and  had  acted  as  master  or  assistant  there.  The  governors  have  been  at  great 
expense  in  salaries  to  masters  and  ushers,  and  in  purchasing  a large  house  and  play-field. 
The  school  would  have  been  well  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  such  person  as  we  have 
described,  and  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  eligible  situations  for  the  site  of  a collegiate 
school,  if  a new  establishment  for  that  purpose  should  not  be  preferred. 

The  University  should  also  endeavour  to  have  the  same  course  followed  in  the  great 
school  of  Kilkenny,  which  is  in  their  gift. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  Primate  would  direct  the  same  regulations  to  be  observed,  in 
the  great  school  of  Armagh,  and  it  might  hereafter  be  found  not  to  bo  difficult  to  provide 
the  means  of  connecting  some  of  those  schools  with  the  University,  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  recommended  as  to  the  new  school,  which  would  increase  the  number  of  King’s  scholars, 
King’s  students,  and  select  students,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  scheme.  Among  the  advan- 
tages which  our  University  will  derive  from  it,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  examiners  at 
quarterly  examinations  ought  to  be  mentioned,  who  are  now  so  inadequate  to  the  number  of 
those  examined,  which  has  been,  in  one  instance,  between  five  and  six  hundred,  as  to  have 
much  lessened  the  advantage  of  that  excellent-  institution ; but  the  greatest  advantage 
which  will  attend  a scheme  of  this  nature  remains  to  be  mentioned — it  will  raise  the 
spirits  and  invigorate  the  exertions  of  the  rising  generation  to  see  that  education  is  become 
an  object  of  public  attention  and  solicitude  in  Ireland  ; and  that  by  the  cheering  counte- 
nance of  royal  favour  and  protection  it  is  to  receive  legislative  encouragement  and  support. 
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be  justly  formed  from  the  advantages  before  stated,  and  from  the  endeavours  of  the 
Governors  to  make  it  a great  school ; and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  strongly  on 
the  conduct  of  the  master,  who  had,  in  one  instance,  counteracted  those  endeavours,  by 
stipulating  with  his  usher  not  to  take  any  boarders  without  his  consent,  which  stipulation 
we  conceive  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  both. 

The  obvious  design  of  the  Governors,  in  giving  the  master  a house  capable  of  containing 
eighty  boarders,  was  holding  out  the  greatest  prospects  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the 
exertions  of  the  schoolmaster ; while  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  master’s  conduct  was  to 
decrease  the  school,  by  declaring  a dislike  to  scholars.  This  case  shows  the  necessity  of 
regular  visitors ; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  if  this  school  had  been  regularly  examined 
by  persons  properly  qualified  and  empowered,  that  such  a contract  could  over  have  been 
entered  into,  or  at  least  have  been  so  long  continued. 

The  expense  of  this  school  is  £120  yearly. 

3.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  at  Galway,  it  differs  materially  from  the 
other  schools  on  this  establishment,  inasmuch  as  the  scholars  are  all  day  scholars,  and  all 
receive  a gratuitous  education : the  master,  the  Rev.  D.  Y.  Campbell,  having,  for  these  twenty- 
years  past,  voluntarily  relinquished  all  idea  of  advantage  from  his  scholars,  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  stated  to  us,  of  extinguishing  jealousies  which  sometimes  took  place  between  the 
scholars  for  whose  education  he  was  paid  and  the  free  scholars. 

The  yearly  expense  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  the  money  expended  on  the  buildings, 
appeared  to  be  £198  4s.,*  so  that  the  education  of  each  boy  in  this  grammar  school  did 
not  amount  to  £3  15 s.  per  annum.  If,  therefore,  the  duty  of  instruction  is,  as  has  been 
represented  to  us,  properly  performed  by  the  present  master,  and  the  children  properly 
taught,  the  expense  was  certainly  well  disposed,  and  the  establishment  of  much  use  to  the 
town  of  Galway.  The  schoolhouse  being  badly  situated,  and  in  other  respects  incon- 
venient, the  Governors  have  resolved  to  build  a new  schoolhouse  near  the  town,  on  a 
better  site. 

4.  The  school  at  Ennis  is  a late  establishment,  is  in  high  reputation,  and  very  carefully 
attended  to.  The  buildings  were  erected  in  the  year  1773,  at  an  expense  to  the  Governors 
of  £1,500.  The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  the  present  master,  had  fi fry- -six  boarders  and 
twenty-four  day  scholars;  of  the  latter,  twelve  were  free  scholars.  We  observe  in  all  tho 
grammar  schools  on  this  establishment  the  Governors  have  granted  salaries  to  the  school- 
masters exceeding  the  sixty'  marks  allowed  by  the  charter — the  salaries  granted  to  each 
schoolmaster  of  these  schools,  Drogheda  excepted,  being  £100  yearly. 

By  the  charter  the  Governors  pay  yearly  to  Trinity  College  £30  for  a Hebrew  lecturer;  by 
the  Act-  of  Parliament  which  passed  in  the  year  1724,  and  which  disposes  of  the  surplus,  the 
Governors  pay  yearly  to  the  said  college  for  twenty  exhibitions  at  £8  each ; fifteen  exhibi- 
tions at  £6  each,  and  for  three  new  fellowships,  created  by  the  said  Act,  at  £33  6s.  8 d. 
each  ; and  for  two  professorships  at  £35  each,  one  for  oratory  and  history,  the  other  for 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  at  which  lectures  the  pensioners  and  exhibitioners  of 
Erasmus  Smith  are  to  be  taught  gratis. 

Thus  the  annual  grant  to  the  college  was  raised  to  £450.  In  the  year  1762,  as  appears 
by  the  registry  book  of  the  board,  upon  a memorial  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  being  read,  a further  annual  sum  of  £425  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  tho 
Bursar  of  the  said  college  for  professors  in  the  mathematics,  oriental  tongues,  oratory,  and 
history,  with  their  respective  assistants,  agreeable  to  the  said  memorial,  subject  to  such"  regu- 
lations or  alterations  as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper 
to  make,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  that  board.  Afterwards,  in  February,  1763, 
a further  order  was  made  by  the  said  Governors  for  allowing  an  additional  sum  of  £65 
yearly  to  a professor  of  philosophy.  The  allowance  to  Trinity  College  was  thus  gradually 
augmented  to  £940,  which  sum  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 


To  three  fellows,  at  £33  6s.  8d.,  .... 

To  twenty  exhibitions  for  poor  scholars,  at  £8, 

To  fifteen  do.  do.  at  £6, 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  two  assistants, 

Professor  of  oriental  tongues,  in  which  is  included  £30  for- 
merly appointed  for  a Hebrew  lecturer,  and  two  assistants, 
Professor  of  oratory,  in  which  is  included  £35  formerly  ap- 
pointed for  a lecturer  in  history,  oratory,  and  one  assistant, 
Professor  of  history  and  one  assistant, 

Professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  in  which 
is  included  £35  formerly  appointed  for  the  lecturer, 


£100  0 0 
160  0 0 
90  0 0 
110  0 0 

140  0 0 

120  0 0 
120  0 0 

100  0 0 


£940  0 0 

In  the  above  statement,  as  extracted  from  the  said  registry  book,  a reference  is  made  to 
a memorial  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  memorial  no 
trace  whatever  appears,  either  among  the  papers  of  the  board  or  in  the  records  of  Trinity 
College  ; and  Mr.  Cooper,  then  and  now  register  of  the  said  board,  stated  to  us,  upon  his 
examination,  that  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a memorial. 

It  appeared  to  us,  from  the  examination  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  Vice-Provost  of  the  said 

* This  sum  includes  £120,  being  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher,  together  with  £30  Is.,  being  the  amount 
of  rents  received  by  the  master  for  some  shops  and  cellars  adjc  in'ng  the  schoolhouse ; as  also  £48  3s.,  being  a profit 
rent  gained  by  him  upon  33  acres  of  land  which  he  holds  from  the  Governors. 
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College,  that  the  saicl  exhibitions  are  regularly  filled  up  as  vacancies  happen,  and  that  a 
due  preference  is  given  to  the  scholars  that  have  been  educated  on  the  foundation  of  si 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  that  they  are  allowed  chambers  in  the  college  according  to  the  direc-  u 
tions  of  the  act  above  mentioned.  The  fellowships  have  been  created  and  continued  as 
the  said  act  directs. 

The  professors,  with  their  assistants,  act  conformably  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
their  conduct  by  the  provost  and  senior  fellows.  But  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  whatever 
regulations  they  may  be  subject  to  by  the  rules  of  the  college,  as  to  the  manner,  the  times  of 
their  holding  lectures,  or  the  particular  objects  and  tendency  of  their  respective  courses  of 
instruction,  no  such  regulations  have  been  communicated  to  the  Governors,  although  their 
compliance  in  this  form  is  part  of  the  compact  made  by  the- college,  the  Governors  having 
at  least  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  consent  and  approbation  in  these  instances ; 
and  we  also  take  notice  that  by  the  act  which  founded  the  lecturer  of  oratory  and  history, 
and  the  lecturer  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  it  is  directed  that  each  lecturer 
shall  publicly  read  in  every  year  four  lectures,  and  lay  two  of  them  before  the  Governors, 
to  be  printed  and  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  board ; which  direction,  though  com- 
plied with  formerly,  has  of  late  years  been  neglected,  except  that  two  prelections  from 
Dr.  Kearney,  the  lecturer  of  oratory  and  history,  were  exhibited  to  the  board  on  the  18th 
February,  1790-  The  present  professors  in  those  branches,  being  men  of  learning  and  distin- 
guished talents,  the  publication  of  their  lectures  would  be  useful ; and  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Governors  should  call  upon  those  gentlemen  for  two  lectures  in  each  of  those 
branches  yearly,  and  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  published.  We  also  think  that  the 
business  of  teaching  and  instructing  in  those  branches  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  as  well 
as  of  his  assistants,  and  we  recommend  that  regulations  for  conducting  the  said  several 
professorships,  comprehended  within  the  order  of  the  1st  November,  1762,  should  be  settled 
by  the  said  Governors  with  the  provost  and  senior  fellows ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
provost  and  senior  fellows  should  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  said  lectures  by  having  a lending  library  for  the  use  of  such  students  as 
attend  those  professorships,  and  by  encouraging  their  proficiency  by  granting  medals  and 
rewards  to  the  most  deserving.* 

Among  the  institutions  of  this  corporation  one  charter  school  has  been  established,  which 
is  situated  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Sligo,  where  a large  house  has  been  erected  for  that 
purpose,  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  provided  for  the  use  of  a school,  and  £250  yearly  granted 
for  its  support.  This  charter  school  is  in  very  great  disrepute,  not  having  been  well  taken 
care  of,  and  having  produced  no  public  advantage. 

The  said  Governors  have  also  founded  English  schools  at  the  following  places,  namely, 
at  Xelva,  in  the  island  of  Valencia,  Ncnagh,  Templederry,  and  Tarbert.  There  is  no 
schoolhouse  at  Templederry,  but  a school  has  been  built  lately  at  Tarbert,  for  which  there 
will  be  a demand  of  £300  and  upwards. 

The  masters  at  each  of  these  schools  have  a salary  of  £20  yearly : one  of  them,  namely, 
the  school  at  Nenagh  is,  we  are  informed,  used  for  the  purpose  of  a grammar  school ; and 
we  think  it  our  duty,  to  observe,  that  the  two  institutions  of  grammar  and  English  schools 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

The  three  schools  of  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and  Galway,  which  were  established  by  the 
charter,  are  by  the  said  charter  constituted  free  schools,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing 
twenty  such  poor  children  who  shall  dwell  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said  respective 
schools,  and  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  at  what  distance 
soever.  But  we  do  not  find  any  regulations  for  the  admission  of  gratuitous  scholars  into 
the  schools  upon  this  foundation,  which  were  afterwards  established. 

By  the  said  Act  of  1 724,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  and  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  The  former  engaged  to 
grant  £300  for  an  infirmary,  and  £50  for  bedding  and  furniture  for  twenty  boys ; the 
latter  agree  to  support  and  educate,  for  ever,  twenty  boys,  to  be  named  by  the  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  who  are  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  at  the  rate 
of  the  other  boys  educated  in  the  Hospital,  and  £5  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  which 
has  been  added  £5  yearly  to  the  mathematical  master,  for  teaching  eight  boys,  and  the 
said  Governors  are  to  pay  the  apprentice  fees.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  in  evidence,  that 
this  agreement  has  been  properly  carried  into  effect  by  the  Governors  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  that  the  children  of  that  charity  are  properly  educated. 

A perpetual  rent-charge  of  £100  Irish  currency  is  granted  to  Christs  Hospital,  in 
London,  by  the  charter;  and  a power  being  therein  reserved  to  Erasmus  Smith  over  the 
moiety  of  the  surplus  which  might  at  any  period  accrue,  after  the  uses  ho  had  established 
should  be  satisfied,  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  did,  by  deed,  in  his  lifetime,  assign  that 
moiety  to  Christ’s  Hospital  for  ever.  The  effect  and  operation  of  this  deed  were  disputed  ; 
and  after  various  correspondence  and  legal  references,  a compromise  was  effected,  and 
Christ’s  Hospital  relinquished  their  pretensions  arising  from  the  deed,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a sum  of  £2,000,  and  exchanging  the  annuity  from  Irish  to  English  currency. 

This  agreement  was  fulfilled  and  confirmed  by  an  English  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  Governors  are  three,  namely,  a treasurer,  a register,  and 
an  agent. 


• At  the  desire  of  the  Gove 
now  under  the  consideration 
Governors  for  their  concurrei 
should  he  procured,  and  that 
be  most  deserving. 

VOL.  II. 


ernors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  regulations  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  are 
of  the  provost  and  senior  fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  same  before  the  said 
nice ; and  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  have  directed  that  such  a lending  library 
t rewards  should  be  given  to  such  of  the  students  who  appeared  to  the  prolessors  to 
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Report  of  Commis- 
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The  treasurer  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  charter  as  the  officer  principally  confided 
in ; bis  presence,  if  able  to  attend,  being  made  necessary  in  most  of  the  important  business 
of  the  Governors;  and  by  the  care  of  the  present  treasurer,  considerable  benefit  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  derived  to  this  charity.  His  accounts  should,  by  the  charter,  be 
settled  annually,  and  laid  before  the  Governors,  but  neither  his  accounts,  nor  those  of  his 
predecessors,  were  legally  passed  from  1770  to  1788.  This  irregularity  has  been  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  attendance  required  by  the  charter,  and  not  to  any 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer,  whose  accounts  have  always  been  prepared,  and 
ready  to  be  laid  before  the  Governors,  and  who  has  had  no  part  of  the  money  in  his  hands, 
the  same  having  been  paid  and  received  by  the  agents,  and  there  having  been  no  surplus 
till  very  lately  for  many  years  past.  The  accounts  are  now  passed  and  approved  of ; and 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  treasurer  the  estates  have  been  raised  from 
£2,772  10s.  1 cl  to  £4,249  4s.  lOd.  yearly. 

The  register  is  appointed  by  the  charter,  with  a salary  of  £10  a-yoar;  but  a power 
having  been  vested  in  the  Governors  of  increasing  it,  it  has  been  raised  to  £50.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  enters  in  a book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  the 
several  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  Governors. 

The  agent  is  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  but  is  an  officer  who  was  early  appointed  ; 
sometimes  he  has  received  6d.  in  the  pound,  sometimes  Is.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the 
different  regulations  of  the  Governors.  Mr.  John  Cooper  was  appointed  register  and  agent 
on  the  2(>th  March,  1756,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  joined  with  him  in  the  said  offices  on 
the  20th  February,  1784,  upon  their  giving  security  of  £2,000  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  trust.  The  salary  is  £50  per  annum,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  rents.  They 
ajjpear  properly  qualified  for  their  duty  by  their  known  and  tried  character  and  abilities. 

The  Governors  have  taken  care  to  apply,  and  in  our  opinion  usefully,  the  surpluses 
which  have  from  time  to  time  accrued  over  the  annual  expenditure. 

They  paid  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  £2,000  for  their  claim  to  the  whole  surplus 
above  the  original  establishment  of  the  charter,  according  to  a deed  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; 
and  the  expenses  of  a private  Act  of  Parliament  for  securing  the  agreement.  The  Gover- 
nors purchased  the  Kilpatrick  estate,  which  at  present  lets  for  £335  10s.  3d.  a-year,  for 
£9,600,  and  the  rent-charge  on  Ballywilliam,  of  £25  a-year,  for  £550 ; they  paid  for 
building  and  repairing  the  grammar  schools  at  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  Galway,  and.  Ennis, 
and  the  two  English  schools  at  Xelva  and  Nenagh  ; and  they  granted  £2,500  for  erecting 
the  theatre  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Governors  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  incurred  any  unnecessary  expense ; and 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  trust  has  been  executed  with  fidelity  to  the 
designs  of  the  founder,  and  that  great  care  has  been  taken  in  managing  the  funds  and 
estates  of  the  charity. 

The  present  annual  surplus  is  £1,430  6s.  10rZ.  to  which  may  be  added  £60  yearly,  being 
the  interest  paid  by  the  said  Governors  for  the  sum  of  £1,000  borrowed  by  them  at  six  per 
cent.,  if  that  sum  should  be  paid  off  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands,  as  also  the  annual 
sum  produced  by  the  money  now  at  interest.  This  surplus  will,  on  the  expiration  of  a 
lease  which  will  determine  on  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  be  inci’eased  £500  or  £600  a-year, 
and  may,  if  the  Governors  think  proper,  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a professional 
academy,  the  outlines  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your  Excellency. 


Professional  Academy. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  our  ideas  on  the  establishment  of  a profes- 
sional academy,  or  academies,  for  the  following  purposes ; — to  instruct  young  persons  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  the  several  branches  of  science  immediately  connected  with 
it ; to  initiate  them  in  the  principles  of  chemical  knowledge,  with  its  application  to  arts 
and  manufactures ; to  direct  their  inquiries  into  natural  history ; to  prepare  soldiers,  sea- 
men, and  merchants,  in  the  business  of  their  respective  departments ; to  give  a general 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a short  abstract 
of  their  history ; and  to  teach  some  of  the  modern  languages,  particularly  French,  Italian, 
and  German. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  a school  we  entertain  the  highest  expectation,  from  the  success  of 
the  Dundee  Academy,  founded  on  similar  principles. 

The  different  branches  of  education  which  we  recommend  to  be  taught  in  those  schools 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  and  book-keeping. 

2.  First  class  of  mathematics,  comprehending  the  elements  of  Euclid,  plane  trigonometry, 
and  practical  geometry,  including  mensuration,  surveying,  and  gauging. 

3.  Second  class  of  mathematics,  comprehending  the  elements  of  spherics,  spherical 
trigonometry,  algebra,  conic  sections,  and  fluxions. 

4.  Geograph)7  and  navigation. 

5.  Drawing,  perspective,  fortification,  and  architecture. 

6.  Chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

7.  Natural  philosophy,  containing  the  elements  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
hydraulics,  optics,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  astronomy. 

8.  French,  Italian,  and  German. 

9.  A general  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a short  abstract  of  their  history. 

Instruments  should  be  provided  for  explaining  the  practical  parts  of  geometry,  geogra- 
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phy,  and  navigation,  with  an  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  Report  of  Commit- 
natural  philosophy.  sioners of  Irish Educa- 

From  the  experience  of  the  Dundee  Academy,  three  years  have  been  found  necessary  l'°n  1,91‘ 
for  passing  through  the  above-mentioned  classes  in  the  following  order: — The  first,  for 
attending  French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  first  class  of  the  mathematics:  the 
second  year,  drawing,  perspective,  geography,  navigation,  and  the  second  class  of  the  mathe- 
matics ; and  the  third  year,  for  architecture,  fortification,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
natural  philosophy ; and  an  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a short  abstract  of  their 
history. 

To  those  who  have  passed  through  other  schools  where  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
branches  are  taught,  it  is  apprehended  that  one  of  the  said  years  may  he  saved ; and  it  is 
recommended  that  liberty  should  be  given  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  independent  of 
the  rest. 

To  this  professional  academy  it  is  proposed  that  100  eleemosynary  scholars  should  be 
admitted. 

The  whole  yearly  expense  of  this  establishment  we  estimated  at  £2,100. 

If  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  should  think  proper  to  appropriate  the  sur- 
plus of  their  funds  to  the  support  of  this  academy,  we  think  it  just  that  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  same,  and  also  the  patronage,  namely,  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  ushers, 
and  gratuitous  scholars,  should  belong  solely  to  the  said  Governors. 

One  establishment  of  this  nature  will,  at  first,  be  sufficient;  and  if  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeds, one  more  may  be  founded ; the  success  of  the  first  should  give  encouragement  to 
found  another  similar  establishment,  and  if  this  should  not  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
private  undertakings  on  the  same  model,  which  we  think  highly  probable,  and  the  masters 
of  all  the  academies  in  the  kingdom  who  profess  to  qualify  boys  for  the  military,  naval,  and 
commercial  lines,  would  adopt  the  method  practised  in  the  professional  academy. 

Two  public  institutions  have  been  already  founded  connected  with  the  army  and  navy, 
they  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Hibernian  School  for  Soldiers’  Children. 

The  Hibernian  Society,  in  Dublin,  for  maintaining,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the 
orphans  and  children  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  in  Ireland,  was  incorporated 
by  charter  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  A house  and  chapel  have 
been  built  by  Parliamentary  grant.  The  house  would  accommodate  children.  The 
annual  income,  upon  an  average  of  seven  years  to  the  year  1T88,  was  £2,514  16s.  10|c£, 
of  which  sum  £1,000  was  by  Parliamentary  grant,  which  yielded,  net,  £970;  a like  sum  by 
King’s  letter;  the  sum  of  £215  17s.  Id-,  by  the  produce  of  a nursery  of  trees,  of  four 
acres,  adjoining  the  house;  £32  5s.,  by  the  sale  of  kitchen  stuff,  dry  cows,  butter,  &c. ; 
and  the  remainder,  namely,  £326  13s.  5§'f.,  arose  from  legacies,  collections  at  the  chapel, 
subscriptions,  and  other  donations.  There  are  at  present  260  children — boys  and  girls — 
at  the  school,  which  is  rather  a greater  number  than  the  funds  will  support ; but  the 
governors  are  in  expectation  of  receiving  a legacy  of  £3,000,  bequeathed  to  this  charity 
by  Mr.  Waddell.  Each  child  cost,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  expenditure  for  the  last 
seven  years,  to  1778,  the  sum  of  £12  3s.  8^d,  annually,  of  which  sum£l  6s.  Id.,  annually, 
for  each  child,  was  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  trees,  dry  cows,  &c. ; and  the  remainder, 
namely,  £10  17s.  7 -Id.,  is  the  entire  charge  to  the  public,  annually,  for  each  child. 

The  children  are  admitted  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  boys  are  maintained, 
and  taught  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  read,  write,  cypher,  and  to  work 
in  the  garden.  They  are  apprenticed,  with  fees  of  £5  each.  The  girls  read,  write,  cypher, 
knit,  &c.,  and  are  apprenticed  with  fees  of  £3  10s.  each. 

Hibernian  Marine  School. 

The  Hibernian  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  maintaing,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and  children 
of  decayed  seamen  in  the  navy -and  merchant  service.  The  society,  as  the  charter  recites, 
were  enabled,  with  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  to  build  a house  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  near  the 
sea,  capable  of  receiving  200  children.  The  number  of  boys  annually  maintained  in  this 
school,  upon  an  average  of  four  years,  to  the  year  1788,  was  about  150.  The  annual  expen- 
diture of  the  society,  upon  a like  average,  was  £1,729  7s.  3d.  The  expense  of  each  boy, 
therefore,  for  that  period,  was  £ 1 1 9s.  yearly.  This  charity  is  supported  by  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,000  ; by  the  interest  of  £4,000,  bank  stock,  bought  with  their 
savings ; and  by  legacies,  subscriptions,  and  other  casual  donations.  The  boys  are  not 
usually  admitted  till  nine  years  of  age.  They  are  maintained  and  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  religion,  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  navigation.  When  they 
are  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  navigation,  they  are  apprenticed  to  seafaring  men,  and 
have  each  £3  worth  of  necessaries  provided  for  them. 

We  think  this  charity,  which  is  managed  with  due  economy,  highly  useful  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  funds  ought  to  be  increased,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  enable  the  governors  to 
maintain  as  many  children  as  the  building  will  accommodate,  which  is  fifty  more  than  the 
number  at  present  in  the  school. 
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Report  of  Commit-  HOSPITAL  OF  KtNG  CHARLES  II.,  IN  DUBLIN. 

Si°ion $In  wii"'  This  hospital,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  was  established  by  a charter  of 
ion  nqmry,  . ■ Q]iar]es  jn  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign. 

In  this  hospital  1 20  boys  are  maintained  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  some  of  them  are  taught  mathematics  and 
drawing.  They  are  admitted  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  are  put  out  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  with  apprentice  fees  to  Protestant  tradesmen.  The  annual  income,  upon  an 
average  of  the  last  three  years,  was  £1,827  8s.  6cZ.  The  annual  expenditure,  upon  a like 
average,  was  £1,899  Os.  I0rf.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  £15  16s.  6 d.  for  each  boy.  A new 
hospital,  chapel,  -and  schoolhouse  was  erected  by  the  governors  of  this  charity  a few  years 
since,  at  an  expense  of  £21,294,  which  has  involved  them  in  debts  to  the  amount  of  £4,000 
and  upwards.  If  a wing,  which  is  still  wanting  to  the  building,'  should  be  erected,  there 
would  be  accommodation  in  this  hospital,  which  is  a place  of  excellent  instruction,  for  300 
boys. 

Protestant  Charter  Schools. 

One  public  institution  more  remaining  to  be  mentioned,  long  and  justly  the  favourite  of 
the  public,  and  the  object  of  great  national  encouragement,  we  mean  the  Protestant 
Charter  Schools. 

They  were  instituted  by  a grant  or  charter  of  the  late  King,  bearing  date  the  24th 
October,  1733,  which  charter,  after  reciting  a petition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Primate, 
Judges,  &c.,  setting  forth,  “That  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  there  were  great  tracts  of 
“ land  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Papists  ; that  the  generality  of  the  Popish  natives  were 
“kept  by  their  clergy  in  gross  ignorance,  and  bred  up  in  great  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
“ ment ; that  the  erecting  Protestant  Charter  Schools  in  those  places  would  be  absolutely 
“ necessary  for  their  conversion  and  civilization ; that  the  English  parish  schools  were  not 
“ sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  residence  only  of  the  parochial  clergy  could  not 
“ fully  answer  the  end.;”  and  reciting  further,  “ That  to  the  intent,  therefore,  that  the 
“ children  of  the  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  might  be  instructed  in  the 
“ English  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty,”  appoints  the  Lovd  Lieu- 
tenant and  some  of  the  chief  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  said  kingdom,  Commis- 
sioners, with  power  to  elect  others  in  the  room  of  their  deceased  members ; constitutes 
them  a corporation  or  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland : makes  the  said  society  capable  to  receive 
and  enjoy  in  perpetuity,  lands,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  £2,000  per  annum,  and  empowers  the 
said  society  to  appoint,  during  their  pleasure,  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  (to  be 
approved  and  licensed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  respectively),  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  Popish  and  other  poor  natives,  the  English  tongue,  reading,  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  parts  of  learning,  to  bring  them  up  in 
virtue  and  industry,  aud  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery, 
trades,  manufactures,  or  in  such  like  manual  occupations ; the  said  society  providing  for 
the  poor  children,  or  for  such  of  them  as  the  said  society  shall  think  proper,  all  necessary 
materials,  utensils,  desks,  diet,  clothes,  and  lodging,  until  the  children  are  fit  to  be  put  out 
to  trades,  services,  or  other  employments ; and  to  allow  the  said  masters  aud  mistresses  yearly 
salaries,  together  with  the  benefit  of  houses,  gardens,  fields,  and  other  fitting  accommoda- 
tions; the  said  society,  by  the  name  aforesaid,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  have  a common 
seal ; to  have  a general  meeting  quarterly,,  or  oftener,  and  any  seven  to  bo  a quorum  ; to 
elect  upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  in  every  year,  a president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  secretary,  register,  clerk,  and  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  they  shall  find 
needful,  who  are  all  to  be  sworn  ; to  nominate  fifteen  of  their  own  number  to  be  a com- 
mittee to  meet  in  Dublin  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  or  oftener,  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions  of  the  said  society;  the  treasurer  to  lay  before  the 
society,  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  yearly,  an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements; 
the  said  society,  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  to  make  rules,  &c.,  to  be  approved  by  the 
primate,  one  of  the  said  archbishops,  or  one  of  the  chief  judges  ; leases  to  be  made  only  at 
the  said  quarterly  meetings,  no  lease  to  exceed  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  in  possession, 
and  without  fine ; subscribers,  being  Protestants,  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  with  a 
proviso  that  the  society  shall  not  diminish  their  capital  stock,  but  that  they  confine  their 
expenses  yearly  to  such  annual  income,  and  to  such  money,  goods,  &c.,  as  shall  from  year 
to  year  be  given  to  them,  or  the  interests  or  profits  thereof. 

Though  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  the  recitals  of  this  charter,  we  also 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  declare  our  opinion  that  no  such  disaffection,  as  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  year  1733,  does  at  present  exist  in  any  description  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  this  kingdom. 

The  late  Earl  of  ltanelagh,  in  the  year  1708,  granted  certain  lands  and  tithes  in  the 
counties  of  Roscommon  and  Westmeath  forthe  support  of  schoolsfor  ever,  for  instructing  Pro- 
testant boys  and  girls  at  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  which  lands  and  tithes  were  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1760,  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Society,  who  are  directed  by  the  said  act  to  pay 
thereout,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  donor,  to  the  minister  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon 
£20  per  annum  each,  and  to  build  one  or  more  schoolhouse  or  houses  in  or  near  Athlone, 
and  the  same  at  Roscommon,  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  education  of  so  many 
poor  Protestant  boys  and  girls,  if  such  can  be  had  conveniently,  as  the  clear  remaining 
income  will  properly  maintain  and  support.  And  the  said  act  empowers  the  said  society 
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to  make  leases,  for  sixty-one  years,  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  &c.,  in  or  near  Athlone, 
and  for  thirty-one  years  of  the  rest,  at  the  best  rent,  and  without  fine,  and  to  choose  a 
receiver  to  whom  a salary  of  £20  per  annum  is  to  be  paid. 

The  committee  of  fifteen  persons,  chosen  annually  by  the  society  out  of  the  subscribers, 
carry  into  execution  the  directions  of  the  society  at  large. 

This  committee,  three  of  whom  make  a quorum,  meet  at  the  society’s  house  in  Dublin 
once  a week,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary.  They  do  not  take  any  oath  upon  their  appoint- 
ment, the  charter  not  giving  any  power  or  directions  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  also  local  committees,  composed  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
respective  schools,  who  are  chosen  by  the  committee  of  fifteen  and  by  the  board  at  large. 

These  local  committees,  who  are  not  sworn,  have  the  immediate  direction  of  the  schools, 
and  are  required  to  make  their  report  quarterly  to  the  committee  of  fifteen. 

And  in  aid  of  the  local  committees,  and  for  the  more  careful  instruction  of  the  children 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  the  society  in  May,  1787,  appointed  a clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  school  to  be  visitor  and  catechist,  at  a salary  of  £5  per  annum,  who  is  to 
report  monthly  to  the  society. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  this  institution  amount  to  £20,105  17s.  9 \d.  yearly,  and 
arise  from  his  Majesty’s  bounty,  from  a large  Parliamentary  grant,  and  from  the  donations 
of  private  benefactors. 

Each  child  in  the  charter  schools  and  nurseries  cost  the  society,  upon  an  average  of 
the  whole  expenditure  for  two  years,  to  the  29th  September,  1790,  the  sum  of  £8  17s.  9 %d. 
yearly. 

The  number  of  charter  schools  now  subsisting  which  the  society  have  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  thirty-eight ; as  also  four  nurseries,  three  of  which  are 
used  for  the  reception  of  such  children  as  are  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  charter 
schools  to  which  they  are  transplanted  at  a proper  age ; and  to  the  fourth,  which  is  at 
Milltown,  near  Dublin,  children  are  sent  up  from  the  charter  schools  who  cannot  get  mas- 
ters, and  remain  there  till  masters  can  be  procured  for  them. 

To  these  establishments  are  to  be  added  two  schools  upon  the  Ranelagh  foundation. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  thirty-eight  charter  schools  on  the  29th  September, 
1790,  was  1,455;  of  which  number  918  were  boys,  and  538  were  girls — who,  by  a late 
regulation,  are  to  be  kept  in  separate  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  the  four 
provincial  nurseries  at  the  same  period  was  2C3.  We  are  also  to  add  eighty  children  more 
usually  kept  in  the  two  schools  on  the  Ranelagh  foundation,  namely — forty  boys  in  the 
school  at  Athlone,  and  forty  boys  in  the  school  at  Roscommon,  making  in  the  whole  1,798 
children  under  the  society’s  care. 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  a copy  of  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  the  Session  of  1788,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Protestant  charter  schools  of  this  kingdom,  which  report  contained  (among 
other  evidence)  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard  relative  to  the  state  of  the  several 
charter  schools  which  he  had  then  visited  ; and  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  notwithstanding 
the  miserable  state  of  a great  majority  of  the  said  schools,  according  to  the  said  Mr. 
Howard’s  testimony,  yet  it  appears,  from  the  said  reports  of  the  local  committees  from 
forty  of  the  said  schools,  that  there  are  but  three  unfavourable,  two  of  which  are  only  so 
in  respect  to  the  clothing  of  the  children ; and  that  of  the  reports  made  from  thirty-five  of 
the  said  schools,  by  the  catechist  visitors,  there  is  but  one  unfavourable  and  one  but  partly 
favourable,  six  of  which  last-mentioned  reports  are  in  the  year  17S7,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  in  the  year  1788. 

We  also  laid  before  your  Excellency  a copy  of  a report  which  we  received  from  the  said 
Mr.  Howard  of  the  state  of  such  of  the  said  schools  as  he  had  since  visited,  together  with 
the  observations  and  objections  made,  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  that  most  worthy  man, 
to  whose  solicitude  for  this  great  national  charity  this  kingdom  is  so  highly  indebted. 

And  we  are  concerned  to  take  notice  that  it  appears,  from  the  said  testimony  and  report 
of  this  gentleman,  who  had  visited  the  four  nurseries  and  all  the  charter  schools  (two  only 
excepted),  that  in  most  of  the  said  establishments  the  instruction,  cleanliness,  and  health 
of  the  children  had  been  most  grossly  neglected ; that  they  had  not  been  allowed  sufficient 
food,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries ; that  in  many  of  these  schools  they  are  half  starved, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  cutaneous  disorders,  the  effects  of  filth  and  negligence, 
while  in  some  of  those  the  children  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  appear  fresh,  clean,  and 
in  good  health. 

This  account  of  the  wretched  condition  of  these  schools  and  nurseries  is  confirmed  by 
further  evidence  which  we  have  taken  upon  oath,  and  also  by  the  reports  of  some  of  us  who 
have  visited  several  of  the  said  schools  and  nurseries ; and,  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared 
that  of  all  those  establishments,  being  forty-four  in  number,  not  more  than  five  or  six  were 
pronerly  taken  care  of.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
admission  of  children  into  the  charter  schools  cannot  be  an  object  of  solicitation  to  their 
parents  or  friends,  or  that  respectable  persons  should  be  induced  to  resort  to  these  schools 
for  servants  or  apprentices. 

Those  great  evils  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen — 

1.  From  the  allowance  of  about  2 d.  per  day  only  for  the  maintenance  of  each  child,  which, 
was  not  sufficient  for  its  support. 

2.  From  a scheme,  which  has  been  found  not  to  succeed,  of  having  the  clothes  for  the 
children  made  in,  and  provided  by  contract,  in  Dublin. 

3.  From  charges  made  upon  the  masters  for  the  labour  of  the  children,  by  which  means 
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Beport.fCommi,.  tlie  masters  were  induced  to  devote  too  much  o(  the  children’s  time  to  labour  and  to  pav 
tlMlr  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the 

Christian  religion. 

4.  From  the  ignorance,  gross  neglect,  and  frauds  of  the  masters  and  mistresses. 

5.  From  the  inattention  and  neglect  of  many  of  the  local  committees,  and  from  their 

unsatisfactory,  inaccurate,  and  false  reports,  and  from  the  want  of  visitors,  or  a sufficient 
control  and  inspection.  > ' 

6 From  the  want  of  infirmaries,  and  due  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  children. 

7.  From  the  number  of  the  charter  schools  being  greater  than  the  funds  were  sufficient 
to  support. 

For  the  first,  the  committee  of  fifteen  who  transact  the  business  of  the  corporation 
applied  as  a remedy,  pending  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  raising  of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  each  child  to  2 id.,  and  afterwards  to  3d.,  for 
each  day,  to  which  remedy  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  the”  enforcing  a strict  observance 
of  a dietary,  and  of  rules  to  be  established  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
children. 

And  the  second  we  are  informed  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  remove  by  rescinding 
that  contract,  and  supplying  the  children  with  proper  clothing,  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  schools.  We  think,  however,  that  a system  of  regulations  should  be  adopted  as  to 
the  clothing  and  cleanliness  of  the  children. 

As  a remedy  for  the  third,  wre  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  that  the  charge  for  the  labour  of  the  children  should  be  no  longer 
made,  and  that  each  school  should  be  formed  for  a particular  branch  of  industry— one  for 
the  purpose  of  husbandry,  another  for  that  of  gardening,  and  another  for  a particular 
manufacture,  and  the  like.  1 

If  each  school  be  adapted  to  one  particular  object  in  preference  to  various  objects,  greater 
perfection  in  the  particular  branch  may  be  expected.* 

As  a prevention  of  the  fourth,  we  recommend  that  the  greatest  attention  should  be  had 
in  the  choice  of  masters  and  mistresses,  that  therefore  persons  of  qualifications  superior  to 
those  of  the  persons  employed  at  present  should  be  appointed ; that  the  master  should  be 
qualified  to  teach  the  different  branches  of  the  mathematics  applicable  to  the  trades  and 
occupations  for  which  the  boys  are  destined ; that  their  salaries  should  be  increased ; that, 
previous  to  their  appointment,  they  should  obtain  a certificate  of  their  qualifications  from 
some  one  of  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  in  the  mode  hereafter  proposed ; that  they 
shall  enter  into  a bond  of  £ , with  two  sureties  in  £ each,  for  their  good 

behaviour  and  compliance  with  all  the  directions  of  the  superintending  powers ; that  they 
should  act  as  secretaries  and  accountants  to  the  local  committees,  and  be  allowed  an 
assistant  in  schools  where  the  number  of  children  exceeds  fifty ; that  they  (the  masters) 
should  take  an  oath  to  act  faithfully  as  secretaries  "and  accountants  to  the  local  committees 
and  to  make  true  returns  to  the  board. 

To  remedy  the  fifth,  the  committee  of  fifteen  have  lately,  in  aid  of  the  local  committee, 
appointed  a clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  school  to  be  catechist  visitor,  with  a 
salary  of  £5  yearly.  We  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  committee  of  fifteen  that  this 
office  should  be  made  an  object  of  more  importance,  and  the  salary  increased  to  eight 
guineas  yearly,  which  may  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  persons  (the  neighbouring 
curates)  who  generally  hold  that  office,  to  be  vigilant  and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  The  catechist  visitors  should  be  obliged  to  transmit  a Report,  according  to  a 
printed  form,  quarterly,  to  the  society,  and  for  every  omission  in  this  instance  he  should 
forfeit  one  quarter  of  his  yearly  salary. 

Upon  his  appointment  by  the  society  he  should  take  an  oath  before  the  local  committee 
for  the  due  performance  of  his  duty,  and  regular  attendance  twelve  times  in  every  quarter, 
unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or  absent  with  leave  of  the  society. 

The  principal  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  should  be 
exhorted  to  be  of  the  local  committees.  And  we  apprehend  that  to  make  the  inspection 
more  easy,  and  to  guard  against  those  abuses,  it  would  be  useful  to  lessen  the  number  of 
such  of  the  schools  as  are  remote  from  considerable  towns,  and  to  enlarge,  if  necessary, 
those  which  are  inr their  neighbourhood,  and  which  can  be  more  frequently  viewed  and 
examined ; and  this  would  be  attended  with  the  further  advantage  to  the  children  of  their 
being  more  readily  bound  out  to  proper  masters,  and  of  having  their  conduct  as  apprentices 
better  understood  by  the  members  of  the  local  committees,  by  which  means  the  success  of 
the  institution  would  be  more  certainly  understood. 

And,  as  a remedy  for  the  sixth,  we  are  of  opinion  that  infirmaries  should  be  built 
adjoining  to  all  the  charter  schools,  and  that  a system  of  regulations  should  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  schoolhouses,  and  also  with  respect  to 
repairs:  first,  as  to  temporary  repairs ; secondly,  as  to  permanent  repairs. 

And  with  regard  to  the  last  evil,  wre  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  society  appear  to 
have  bestowed  more  attention  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  children  maintained  in  the 


* In  many  of  the  schools  the  hoys  arc  principally  employed  in  weaving,  spinning,  &c. ; and  if  engaged  in  any 
work  out  of  doors,  they  are  employed  as  menial  servants,  and  not  in  husbandry,  which  latter  mode  of  employment 
we  conceive  far  preferable,  as  occupations  at  their  tender  age  should  be  preferred  which  tend  to  form  and  strengthen 
their  constitutions,  such  as  Mr  Howard  recommends  in  his  report—namely,  agriculture  when  the  situation  affords 
an  opportunity,  or  planting  and  gardening,  by  establishing  nurseries,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Hibernian  School, 
near  Dublin,  which  may  answer  the  double  purpose  of  profit  and  em£»loymcnt. 
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charter  schools,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  those  children  were  maintained  and  educated.  Report  o'Commis- 

They  should  have  pursued  a system  directly  the  reverse,  as  it  must  prove  much  more  bene-  Slnu?rS,‘  mu”" 

ficial  to  society  that  a smaller  number  of  children  should  be  properly  instructed  and  ‘°n  nqmry' 

clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  in  such  a manner  as  must  insure  to  them  healthy  and  robust 

constitutions,  than  that  a greater  number  should  be  sent  into  the  community  labouring 

under  the  disadvantages  of  a defective  education  and  weak  constitution.  It  is  our  opinion, 

therefore,  in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  that 

these  establishments  should  be  considerably  reduced  in  number,  and  particularly  that  such 

charter  schools  should  be  suppressed  where  there  are  difficulties  of  superintending  them, 

of  finding  necessaries  for  the  boys,  and  masters  to  take  them  apprentices.  We  beg  leave 

further  to  observe,  that  so  many  charter  schools  as  exist  at  present  will  not  be  necessary 

if  parish  schools  are  established  on  the  proposed  plan  ; and  wo  feel  the  less  reluctance 

in  proposing  a reduction  in  the  number  of  charter  schools,  when  we  consider,  that  these 

having  been  erected  to  supply  the  deficiency,  or  in  aid  of  parish  schools,  need  not  be  so 

numerous  if  the  parish  schools  be  made  efficient. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  children  should  be  admitted  into  the  charter  schools  under 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  that  consequently  the  four  provincial  nurseries  should  be 
abolished.  We  find  our  sentiments  as  to  the  suppression  of  these  also  confirmed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Howard.  The  nurseries  are  intended  to  supply  the  charter  schools  with  children. 

When  these  are  well  fed,  taught,  and  clothed,  and  appear  to  the  public  eye  healthy  and 
clean,  in  good  apparel,  and  in  high  spirits,  as  the  children  of  the  State  ought  to  appear, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  an  abundant  supply  of  children  without 
the  assistance  of  these  seminaries  of  infants,  as  poor  persons  of  all  descriptions  will  be 
happy  to  send  their  children  to  places  where  their  children  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and 
properly  instructed. 

The  parents  of  all  the  children  in  those  schools  should  have  free  access  to  them  on 
proper  occasions,  that  they  may  be  witnesses  of  their  good  treatment,  and  become  attached 
to  an  institution  which  at  present  many  of  the  lower  orders  are  taught  to  hold  in 
abhorrence. 

As  these  schools  will,  on  the  plan  now  proposed,  become  of  a much  superior  nature  to 
parish  schools,  it  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  these,  if  a certain  number  of  such  of 
the  most  promising  boys  from  thence  as  might  be  received,  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
charter  school  education,  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  committee  of  fifteen,  to  be  placed 
on  that  foundation. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  every  bequest  to  the  society  exceeding  the  value  of  £50  should 
be  placed  out  to  interest,  if  the  donor  should  nut  direct  any  particular  application  of  it. 

We  apprehend  that  by  suppressing  the  remote  charter  schools,  the  annual  grant  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  may,  after  providing  amply  for  the  improvements  which  we  have 
suggested  in  the  rest  of  those  schools,  be  lessened  in  the  sum  of  £ 1,324  annually ; which 
sum  we  humbly  propose  should  be  granted  every  year  towards  the  support  of  parish 
schools ; and  that,  by  abolishing  the  four  nurseries,  there  may  be  a further  diminution  in 
the  said  grant  of  £1,900  yearly,  which  sum  might  be  usefully  applied,  if  Parliament  would 
grant  it,  .towards  the  support  of  the  diocesan  schools. 

Schools  upon  Private  Charitable  Foundations. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  the  state  of  the  schools  established  upon 
private  charitable  foundations,  and  to  Report  such  remedies  as  appear  to  us  to  be  proper 
and  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  therein,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  and 
repetition  of  the  same. 

These  schools  are  of  two  sorts,  namely,  grammar  and  English  schools ; and  first,  of — 

Grammar  Schools. 

The  schools  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  were  founded  by  Alderman  John  Preston,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  who,  in  the  year  1686,  devised  the  lands  of  Cappaloughlin,  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  containing  about  790  acres,  which  he  then  computed  to  be  worth  about  £80 
yearly  and  upwards,  to  certain  persons,  in  trust,  to  pay  an  able  master  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  to  be  resident  and  living  in  the  town  of  Navan,  for  his  better  encouragement  and 
maintenance,  the  yearly  sum  of  £35 ; and  to  a like  schoolmaster,  to  be  resident  and  living 
in  the  town  of  Ballyroan,  for  his  better  encouragement  and  maintenance,  the  yearly  sum 
of  £25 ; and  further,  to  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  £20  to  the  Hospital  founded  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

These  two  schools  have  been  kept  as  grammar  schools.  The  grant,  however,  does  not 
enjoin  their  being  of  that  description. 

Mr.  John  Jones  was  appointed  law  agent  and  receiver  for  this  estate  about  the  year 
1764.  The  lands,  which  have  risen  considerably  in  their  value  since  the  time  of  making 
the  grant,  have  been  let  at  different  times  for  different  rents;  but  it  is  singular, that  after  having 
been  let  in  the  year  1765  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £692  17-s'.  6d.,  they  should  have  afterwards 
fallen,  in  the  year  1 784,  to  so  low  a rent  as  £2 1 1 yearly ; till  the  Court  of  Chancery  having  inter- 
fered,'set  aside  the  letting  at  that  sum,  and  they  are  now  let  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years, 
from  the  year  1784,  for  £431  8-v.  9k/.  yearly.  We  have  endeavoured  to.  find  out  the  true 
yearly  value  of  these  lands,  and  they  have  been  reported  to  us  as  being  worth  16s.  an 
acre,  which,  for  790  acres,  is  £632  yearly.  It  appears  that  a saving  has  accrued  to  the 
fund’s  of  this  charity  of  £1,270,  of  which  sum  £870  has  been  put  to  interest  upon  good 
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Report  of  Gommis-  security,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Mr.  Jones,  so  that  the  present 
'sioners of  Irish Educa-  income  of  this  charity  is  as  follows : — 
tion  Inquiry,  1791. 

Annual  rents  of  the  lands,  .......  £431  8 9i 

Interest  of  £870,  at  six  per  cent.,  . . . . . 52  4 0 

In  all,* £483  12  9£ 

Various  suits,  which  have  arisen  under  the  will  of  the  said  Alderman  Preston,  respecting 
the  right  of  presenting  to  the  said  schools,  and  other  matters  relating  chiefly  to  the  trust, 
which  is  still  unsettled,  have  kept  the  affairs  of  this  charity  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  above 
fifty  years;  out  of  the  funds  of  which  there  has,  in  that  time,  been  expended  upwards  of 
£2,800  in  the  several  litigations,  which  strongly  shows  the  necessity  of  a law  for  deter- 
mining, in  a more  summary  way,  contests  relative  to  schools.  From  the  time  that  the 
present  law  agent  was  appointed,  those  litigations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  princi- 
pally under  his  advice,  as  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  trust,  and  the  several  questions 
arising  respecting  the  persons  in  whom  the  same  is  vested,  none  of  the  trustees  were 
enabled  sufficiently  to  take  upon  themselves  the  management  of  the  charity.  We  must 
take  notice  that  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  sum  of  £2,348  19s.  8ir/.  of  the  rents  arising 
out  of  the  said  estate  has  been  lost  by  the  failure  of  tenants  since  the  present  agent  has 
been  employed  to  manage  it,  independently  of  all  costs  of  law  proceedings,  and  that  we 
have  not  received  sufficient  satisfaction  why  such  a loss  was  incurred,  nor  sufficient  proof 
that  all  proper  means  had  been  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  arrear. 

In  the  year  1776  the  laic  Lord  Chancellor,  in  consequence  of  the  great  rise  above  men- 
tioned in  the  value  of  the  lands,  ordered  that  the  allowance  to  the  two  schools  should  be 
increased,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  this  foundation  at  present  arc  as  follow : — 


Of  the  school  at  Navan — 

For  the  master, 

„ usher,  . 

„ writing  master, 

Rents  of  a schoolhouse  and  land, 
Px-emiums,  .... 


Of  the  school  at  Ballyroan — 

For  the  master, 

„ usher,  . 

„ writing  master, 
Rent  of  a schoolhouse, 
Premiums, 

Of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
Quit  rent, 

Receiver’s  fees, 


Total  annual  expenses, 


£ .s',  d. 

105  0 0 
40  0 0 
15  0 0 
38  10  0 
4 11  0 


75  0 0 

35  0 0 
15  0 0 

110  0 
4 110 


20  0 0 
16  5 10 
21  11  3 


£ s.  d. 


203 


1 0 


140  11  0 

57  17  4 
£401  9 H 


The  school  at  Navan  has  been,  for  many  years  past,  shamefully  neglected.  This  school 
had  been  an  absolute  sinecure  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pigot,  who  died  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  an  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  continue  it  a sinecure.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pigot  was  succeeded,  as  master  of  this  school,  by  Mr.  Richard  Barry,  the  late  schoolmastei', 
who  never  had  many  scholai's.  Mr.  Barry  died  some  time  in  the  year  1787  ; and,  from  some 
disputes  among  the  trustees  as  to  the  right  of  electing  a new  master,  the  office  of  school- 
master has  remained  vacant  ever  since.  There  were,  in  the  year  1788,  only  seven  day 
scholars  at  this  school,  for  whom  the  usher  was  paid  the  charges  of  their  tuition. 

The  school  at  Ballyi'oan  has  been  equally  neglected;  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Robert  Flood, 
the  master  of  the  school  at  Ballyroan,  has  deserted  his  duty  at  the  said  school  since  the 
year  1767,  from  which  time  he  has  lived,  and  kept  a school,  in  the  town  of  Portarlington, 
about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Ballyroan,  and  has,  notwithstanding  his  absence  from  the 
latter,  received  the  salary  as  resident  schoolmaster  there,  namely,  a salary  of  £25  per  annum, 
to  the  year  1776  (when  the  salaries  to  the  two  schools  were  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  be  increased),  and  from  that  time  a salary  of  £75  yeai'ly,  without  doing  any  other  duty 
than  going  to  Ballyroan,  occasionally,  two  or  three  times  a-ycar,  for  a day  or  two  at  each 
visit,  which  was  done  merely  for  the  purpose,  as  we  apprehend,  of  giving  a pretence,  for 
the  receiving  his  salai'y,  whilst  the  care  of  the  school,  which  is  little  better  than  nominal, 
was  left  by  him  to  an  usher,  who  is  paid  £35  per  annum  out  of  the  estate. 

This  usher  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Flood  upon  terms  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
demn. It  appears  that  lie  was  to  receive  no  part  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  master  of  the 
school,  but  was  to  take  the  salax-y  of  the  usher  only,  and  to  have  for  his  own  use  the 
money  made  by  the  boys ; that  he  was  to  instruct  any  two  boys  gratis  whom  Mr.  Flood 
should  recommend  ; and  that  his  agreement  should  expire  in  seven  years,  or  at  the  deatli 
of  Mr.  Flood’s  wife.  To  give  the  appearance  of  there  being  scholars  at  this  school,  the 
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usher,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Flood,  had  induced  some  of  the  scholars  of  a writing  master, 

who  has  also  a salary  upon  this  foundation  of  £15  per  annum,  and  who  keeps  a separate  ^^Inquiry,  1791.°" 

school  in  the  town,  to  come  occasionally  to  the  said  grammar  school,  where  they  are  set  — - 

down  as  free  scholars,  but  without  receiving  any  instruction  there  except  in  reading,  and 

that  very  rarely. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  it  to  your  Excellency  as  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  Flood  should  be 
immediately  proceeded  against,  so  as  to  be  dismissed,  by  whatever  means  may  be  found 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  from  the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  Dally  roan,  for  gross  neglect  of 
his  duty ; and  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  said  office,  as  also  that  of 
schoolmaster  at  Navan,  now  vacant,  from  being  supplied,  till  some  plan  can  be  adopted  to 
make  this  valuable  endowment  of  real  use  to  the  community  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jones,  as  receiver  of  the  estate  and  as  law  agent, 
is  liable  to  the  charges  of  mismanagement  and  neglect  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
both  those  offices,  and  that  he  should  no  longer  continue  to  be  employed  for  this  charity. 

School  at  Clonmel. 

In  the  town  of  Clonmel  is  a grammar  school,  founded  by  Diehard  and  Stephen  Moore, 

Esqrs.,  who,  by  deed  bearing  date  the  7th  May,  1685,  assigned  certain  lands  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  containing  about  370  acres,  then  let  for  £42  per  annum  to  Charles  Alcock  and 
Thomas  Batty,  Esqrs.,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  intent  that  a free  school  should  be 
erected  in  the  said  town  for  the  education  and  teaching  of  all  the  Protestant  freemen’s 
children  gratis,  and  in  trust  that  they  employ  the  said  yearly  rent  of  £42  in  maintaining 
the  said  school.  And  the  said  deed  empowers  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  said  Richard 
Moore,  and  Stephen  Moore,  or  their  heirs,  and  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  or  any  two  of  them, 
to  appoint  and  change  the  master  and  masters  of  the  said  school  as  they  shall  think  fit 
and  convenient. 

The  lands  are  now  worth  about  £370  per  annum;  but  the  late  Earl  of  Mountcashel, 
who  is  heir-at-law  of  the  donors,  thinking,  as  he  said,  that  £'200.  yearly  was  sufficient  for 
the  schoolmaster,  executed  a lease  for  three  lives  to  Edward  Collins,  Esq.  (a  gentleman 
totally  unconnected  with  the  school),  of  the  said  lands,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £200,  only- 
payable  to  the  said  schoolmaster,  and  applied  to  the  heirs-at-law  of  the  trustees,  who 
alone,  or  their  assigns,'  are,  as  we  conceive,  empowered  to  let  the  said  lands,  to  join  in  the 
said  lease,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  counteract  this  application  (though 
we  find  without  success)  as  injurious  to  this  foundation  ; for  though  we  think  £200  yearly 
too  liberal  an  allowance  for  any  schoolmaster,  who  should  rely  on  his  school  for  Ins  profits, 
we  apprehend  the  surplus  of  the  fund  should  be  applied  to  promote  further  the  purposes 
of  the  education  in  this  school.  . 

On  the  24th  June,  1773,  the  late  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  in  conjunction  with  the  then 
Mayor  of  Clonmel,  appointed  the  Rev.  Robert  Watts,  a cousin-german  of  his  lordship,  and 
the  Rev.  Richard  Carey,  to  be  master  of  the  said  school,  in  the  room  of  John  Dalton 
Harwood,  deceased.  The  lands  were  then  in  lease  for  £200  per  annum,  of  which  sum  Mr. 

Carey  was,  by  agreement  with  Lord  Mountcashel,  to  receive  £80  per  annum,  and  to  keep 
the  school ; and  the  remainder,  namely,  £120  per  annum,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Mr. 

Watts,  who  was  not  to  be  required  to  attend  to  any  of  the  duties  of  the  said  school.  On 
the  3 1st  October,  1776,  the  said  Mr.  Watts  executed  a deed  of  sale  of  his  interest  in  the 
said  school  to  the  said  Mr.  Carey,  for  the  sum  of  £720,  and  on  the  13th  August,  1777,  the 
Earl  of  Mountcashel,  together  with  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  by  deed  of  that  date,  appointed 
the  said  Mr.  Carey  alone  to  be  master  of  the  said  school. 

The  said  Mr.  Carey  has  stated  to  us,  that  besides  the  sum  of  £720,  which  he  gave  for 
Mr.  Watts’  interest,  he  has  paid  off  a mortgage  of  £150,  contracted  for  the  repairs  of  a 
schoolhouse;  that  he  has  expended  £170  on  the  house  and  garden  wall,  and  that  he  has 
lost  near  £1,400  of  the  rents  of  the  school  lands  by  the  failure  of  lessees.  Mr.  Carey  resides 
-in  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  a large  old  building,  not  in  very  good  repair,  subject  to  a chief 
rent  of  £20  per  annum.  He  had  twenty-one  boarders  and  ten  day  scholars,  two  of  the 
latter  received  their  education  free  of  expense,  but  they  were  not  the  children  of  1 rotestant 
freemen  of  Clonmel,  nor  do  any  such  apply  to  be  educated  gratuitously. 

We  apprehend  there  has  been  a misapplication  of  this  charity,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
redressed  by  bill  or  information  brought  by  his  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  for  that  purpose ; 
and  we  consider  the  lease  to  the  said  Mr.  Collins  as  injurious  to  the  charity,  and  as  a 
breach  of  trust  in  the  trustees. 

School  at  Midleton. 


A school  was  founded  at  Midleton,  by  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Orkney,  by  deed  bearing 
date  the  23rd  of  October,  1696,  whereby  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  are  conveyed 
to  Allan  Broderick  and  Laurence  Clayton,  Esqrs.,  in  trust,  to  build  a schoolhouse,  with  all 
suitable  conveniences,  in  the  town  of  Midleton,  and  to  establish  a free  school  there ; and  the 
said  deed  directs  that  the  majority  of  the  governors  of  the  said  school  should  appoint,  irom 
time  to  time,  head  master,  usher,  and  writing  master,  at  the  salaries  following,  namely 

Head  master 

An  usher 

Writing  master,  whether  the  same  be  the  usher  or  not,  • 

That  there  should  be  laid  by  for  repairs  and  contingent  expenses,  10 
And  for  exhibitions  to  the  university,  no  one  establishment  to 

exceed  £15  per  annum, , . 

Vol.  II.  d A 
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The  said  Countess  appoints  certain  persons  named  in  the  said  deed,  to  the  number  of 
seven,  and  their  heirs,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Sovereign  of  Midleton,  both 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  governors  of  the  said  school  and  of  its  revenues,  and  upon  the 
death  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  governors,  the  major  part  of  the  survivors  beino- 
present,  are  empowered  to  elect  a new  governor  or  governors. 

The  said  lands  have  been  let  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  in  two  separate  leases,  each  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  £100,  and  a fine  of  £25  at  the  fall  of  every  life ; one  of  the  said  leases 
was  made  in  the  year  1710,  the  other  about  two  years  afterwards — the  said  lands  are  at 
present,  as  has  been  stated  to  us,  worth  £700  per  annum. 

We  observe  that  the  said  exhibitions  of  £50  yearly,  have  not  been  paid  to  the  university 
since  the  year  , and  ought  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  schoolmaster  receives  the  rents  above  mentioned,  amounting  to  £200  per  annum, 
and  also  the  fines  for  renewal,  and  passes  his  accounts  for  the  same  before  the  governors! 
By  the  accounts  which  lie  passed  on  the  26th  June,  1 783,  there  was  a balance  due  by  him, 
as  receiver  to  the  school,  of  £138  Is.  2d. 

There  is  a great  house  for  the  school  and  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  which 
fifty  boarders  might  be  accommodated  with  convenience.  The  present  master,  the  Rev. 
James  Reid,  was  appointed  on  the  29th  of  March,  1775  ; he  had  sixty-five  boarders  in  the 
year  1783,  but  the  school  had  fallen  off  so  very  considerably,  that  in  the  year  1788  there 
were  only  ten  boarders  and  eight  day  scholars  there;  of  the  latter,  six  were  free  scholars. 

School  at  Kilkenny. 

There  is  a school  at  Kilkenny,  founded  by  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  deed  bearing 
date  the  18th  of  March,  1684,  whereby  he  grants  to  certain  trustees,  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  a large  mansion  house  in  Kilkenny,  and  a meadow  adjoining,  consisting  of 
about  three  acres,  for  the  use  of  a school,  and  certain  rectories  and  tithes  in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  to  pay  out  of  the  rents  or  issues  thereof  £ 1 40  yearly  to  the 
schoolmaster  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  usher  or 
ushers,  to  be  chosen  and  employed  by  such  master,  and  to  the  intent  that  there  shall  be 
so  much  laid  our  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  necessary  for  repairs ; and  if  lu's  Majesty, 
his  heirs, . or  successors,  at  the  request  of  the  said  duke  or  his  heirs,  Dukes  of  Ormond,  and 
of  the  visitors,  shall  be  pleased  to  make  the  said  school  a free  school,  and  to  erect  a 
corporation  for  the  government  thereof,  according  to  the  statutes  made  by  the  said  duke, 
and  for  the  purchasing  lands  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  then  and  in  such  case  .the  said 
duke  empowers  the  said  trustees  to  make  a conveyance  of  the  premises  to  such  corporation. 

The  said  duke  framed  certain  statutes  for  the  government  of  this  school.  By  these 
statutes  “ the  master  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  founder  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  body,  Dukes 
“ Ormond,  who  were  to  be  patrons  and  governors ; but  upon  failure  of  such  issue,  the 
“ Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  to  be  patrons  and  gover- 
nors, the  Bishops  of  Ossory,  and  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  together  with  the  said  Provost, 

“ for  the  time  being,  to  be  visitors,  and  to  visit  yearly,  if  they  see  occasion,  who  then 
“ (inter  alia),  if  there  shall  be  foundation  scholars,  shall  choose  them  from  the  university.” 

“ The  master  to  charge  the  rates  of  the  most  remarkable  schools  in  Dublin,  but  for  the 
“children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny,  half  as  much ; children  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
“ of  Ormond,  to  be  admitted  gratis.  Visitors  may  recommend  boys,  for  whose  teaching 
“ persons,  out  of  charity,  may  be  disposed  to  pay,  to  be  taught  gratis.” 

By  the  failure  of  the  issue  male  of  the  founder,  the  government  and  patronage  of  the 
school  has  devolved  upon  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
whom  the  Rev.  John  Ellison,  d.d.,  present  master,  was  appointed.  The  house  having 
been  nearly  ruinous,  the  said  Dr.  Ellison,  on  two  applications  made  by  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  obtained  grants  for  £5,064,  to  be  laid  out  in  building  a new  one.  The  money 
has  been  usefulty  expended  by  the  said  Dr.  Ellison ; an  excellent  house  has  been  created 
by  him,  sufficient  to  accommodate  eighty  boarders  in  single  beds.  The  credit  of  this 
school,  formerly  of  great  celebrity,  but  fallen  in  its  character  in  the  time  of  the  late  master, 
has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Ellison,  of  whose  conduct  and  care  of  his  scholars,  as  well  as  of 
his  course  of  instruction,  we  think  it  necessary  to  express  an  entire  approbation.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  year  1788  of  thirty-six  boarders  and  twenty-nine  day  scholars. 

. d°  not  find  that  there  are  any  more  grammar  schools  on  private  charitable  founda- 
tions, possessed  of  such  considerable  endowments  as  those  we  have  mentioned  to  your 
Excellency,  but  there  are  other  endowed  schools  of  that  description  which  are  in  good 
repute,  namely,  at  Castlebar,  Carrickmacross,  Waterford,  and  other  places,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Abstracts  of  the  Appendix,  showing  at  one  view  the  state  of  all  the  existing  schools 
in  this  kingdom  on  public  and  private  foundations,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  school, 
and  the  value  of  the  respective  endowments,  together  with  such  further  particulars  as  we 
are  able  to  ascertain,  either  from  the  evidence  taken  on  oath  before  us,  or  from  such 
returns  as  have  been  made  to  us. 


Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1791. 


English  Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations. 

With  regard  to  the  English  schools  on  private  charitable  foundations,  the  most  consi- 
derable are — 

Wilson’s  Hospital. 

Wilson’s  Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  founded  by  Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.,  who 
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devised  certain  lands  to  the  Primate,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  and  the  Bishops  of 

Meath  and  Kildare  for  its  support.  .......  , , • A S‘thn  Equity,  1791. 

in  Act  passed  in  the  year  1762  for  the  establishment  of  this  charity  ; and  by  the  said  

Act,  the  trustees  above-named  are  created  into  a corporation.  In  this  hospital  twenty  poor 
men  are  comfortably  maintained  and  clothed ; and  100  boys  are  maintained,  clothed, 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  put  oirt  with  apprentice  fees.  The 
income  arises  from  the  rents  of  lands,  which  produce  yearly  £2,032,  to  which  may  be  added 
£225  more,  being  the  reputed  annual  value  of  the  demesne,  which  consists  of  150  acres ; 
and  £60  being  the  annual  interest  of  government  debentures.  The  whole  annual  income 
may  therefore,  be  taken  at  £2,317-  The  annual  expenditure,  upon  an  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  £ , which  is  just  £ yearly  for  each  man  or  boy. 

School  at  Tubrit. 

At  Tubrit  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  is  a school,  founded  by  the  mil  of  George 
Vaughan.  Esq.,  dated  the  33rd  June,  1753.  Some  disputes  haying  arisen  between  the 
trustees  of  this  charity  and  the  devisees,-  an  Act of ‘Parliament  passed  in  the  yeai  1,76, 
which  conSrms  and  establishes  an  agreement  made  between  them  concerning  a division  of 
the  real  and  personal  estates  of  the  testator,  and  erects  the  said  trustees  into  _acorpra-ato, 

The  corporation  haye  caused  a school  to  be  bmlt,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  Not  em- 
ber, 1787,  forthe  admission  of  thirty  boys;  this  nnmber  it  was  judged  prudent  not  to  exceed, 

till  some  suits  at  law,  still  depending,  were  determined.  The  boys  are  dieted,  clothed, 
lodged,  and  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  agriculture,  and  gardening. 

The  real  estates  of  this  charity  produce  annually  £ 

The  personal  property  consists  of 

The  expenditure  for  one  year,  to  the  1st  November,  1788,  was  £ 

L >t  1st  November,  1789, 

1st  November,  1790, 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  was  founded  by  Dr.  Edward  Worth,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  who  died  m the  year  1699,  and  endowed  by  him  with  lands  for  its  maintenance, 
which  in  the  year  1707,  were  leased  for  ever  (under  what  authority  we  have  not  been 
hitherto  able  to  discover)  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £457  16a.  In  this  hospital  forty  boys  are 
maintained,  educated,  and  apprenticed,  chiefly  to  seafaring  persons. 

Bishop  Boy’s  School  at  Waterford. 

In  the  city  of  Waterford  is  a day  school,  in  which  seventy-five  hoys  are  clothed, 
instructed  iiA-eading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  bound  out  with  apprentice  fees.  B is 
sunuorted  by  the  reSs  of  the  lands,  &c„  devised  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  1 oy,  formerly  Bishop 
of  ^Waterford  which  produce  yearly  £523  11s.,  and  which  wfll  nse  to  almost  double  that 
sum  on  the  fall  of  some  old  lives.  In  the  year  1724  an  Act  passed  for  settling  this  school. 

It  is  a well-regulated  charity,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  of  W aterford. 

We  think  if  our  duty  to  take  notice  of  some  schools  of  this  class,  from  which  the  public 

*'  Cas  Se,  Es“S  a School  and  Alms-house  near  Saint  Peter's  church,  Cork, 
in  which  he  educatedteventy  boys  and  twenty  girls,  and  bound  them  out  appientices,  and 
ITiSed  eight  old  men  and  women.  By  his  will,  dated  1st  October,  1784  he  bequeathed 
rent-charges  for  ever,  amounting  to  £216  yearly,  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Coik, 
in  trust  for  the  support  of  this  charity  ; his  heirs,  for  a long  time,  expended  only  £100 
yearly  for  the  abovePpm'POses ; and  Lord  Musketry,  the  present  heir-at-law  of  the  donoi, 
has  not  contributed  any  Support  to  this  charity  for  a groat  many  years.  No  children  are 
now  received;  neither  are  the  old  men  or  women  maintained,  ihe  said  corporation  with 
thiTassistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  has  instituted  a smt  for  the  establishment  of  this 

the  30th  March,  1783,  devised  to  Dakymple 
Fso  tbe  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  some  personal  property,  to  the  value  of 
Il^OO  Lady  in^ trust  for  the  support  of  a Charity  School,  to  be  built  on  the  lands  of 
Betagbstownfin  tbe  county  of  Kildare,  for  as  many  poor  boys  and  girls  as  the  trustees 
shoufd  think  fit;  to  be  instructed  in  the  Protestant  religion,  readmg,  wntmgy and  antb- 
metic  and  to  be  bound  out  with  apprentice  fees ; and  the  testator,  who  devised  bis  real 
estate  worth  £297  3s  7 d.  yearly,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Moses  Cahill,  who  is  a very  old 
farther  support  of  the  said  school.  This  charity  lias  not  been  carried  into 
effect  nor  has  the  interest  upon  the  personal  property  been  demand ed  since -the  death  of 

tbe  testator,  the  trustees  above-mentioned  not  having  been  ^SVrentcSee  for  ever 
Mr  Tames  Knight,  by  deed,  dated  SOtli  November,  172o,  granted  a rent-charge  loi  ever 
f £(;a  veai-iv  fo  °the  support  of  a Charity  School,  then  kept  m the  Little  Close,  behind  the 
oAedS  ofl Saint  l“3  % nDublin^ 

twentrfhoys  of ’poorPopish  parents,  io  he  bred°up  Protestants  ; ; if  the  ch,  Wren  of  such 
•ni rents  are  not  to  be  had,  the  children  of  poor  Protestants  are  to  be  admitted.  There  he  s 
Cn  as  we  are  Sformed  a long  and  expensive  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this  chanty,  and  a 
toe  giVenS  Its  farenr  a few°years  afo.  The  rent-charge,  however,  is  not  paid,  nor  is 
any  school  kept.  3 A 2 

Vol.  II. 
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At  Saint  Johnstown,  near  Longford,  John  Ilaglitegan,  a schoolmaster,  has  lately  sold 
""  1701.  certain  lands,  which,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  apprehend,  were  devised  for  the  use  of  an 

f j t0  ’T1""1'  be  llad  been  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  has  run  away  The 

said  lands  contain  sixty  acres,  and  are  worth  sixteen  shillings  an  acre.  The  purchaser  has 
acknowledged  before  ns,  that  the  said  lands  had  been  devised  for  the  support  of  a school 
M e do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  Excellency  by  particularizing  in  this  place 
reft,™  !"g!,SJ1  sci>ools  °”  Pn™te  charitable  foundations,  but  shall  beg  leave  to 

mentioned  LX°e  l0n0y'  **  Sfate  °f  flie  "*  of  tbose  schoois,  *»  ‘he  Abstracts  abovo- 

instruetion  only  ft®  Tre®  °fi  f“”ds  aP!f.0Priatod  bJ  Pirate  persons  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  only,  in  particular  places,  we  think  that  the  said  surpluses  should  be  expended 

" . P 1,1  '“Proving  *0  plan  of  education,  by  employing  a mathematical 

mastei,&c.  , and  it  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  then  in  the  gratuitous  clothing 
and  maintaining  of  a competent  number  of  poor  scholars  in  each  school  respectively. 

Observations  upon  the  foregoing  Schools. 

JIV'0Wl)e\!CaYe  to,tro"Wo  .vour  Excellency  with  some  observations  on  the  fore^oin" 
abusehlmreir  h B°m<!  ferth®  remedieB  *»  lho  reformation  and  future  prevention  o°f  thS 

chf‘f  scboo,s  a,,d  throe  °*er  public  institutions,  namely,  parish 
52*  a”dd““  schools,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  declare  that  they  hare  no l 
””  ;tl  tI‘,°  “Mentions  of  the  founders  : that  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have  been  of  little  use  to  the  public  ; and  that  the  benefits  derived  from  schools 
on  Royal  founoations  have  boon  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  mMit  have 
been  justly  formed  from  their  large  endowments;  those  schools  being  free  schools  and 
the  munbei  of  scholars  only  thirty-eight,  each  boy  (and  they  arc  only  day  scholars)  costs 
tho  public  annually  above  £100.  And  in  respect  to  the  charter  schools,  we  are  obliged  to 
declare,  that  m many  of  them  the  clothing,  cleanliness,  food,  health,  and  edition  If  the 
children  have  been  shamefully  neglected ; and  that  this  great  national  charity lilTnot  vet 
produced  those  salutary  effects  which  the  public  expected  from  tho  institution  ■ and  that 
of  scl,ools' if  properi)' co,,di,ctcd- ti,c  '™st 

We  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  proceedings  should  he  liad  for  vacating  tho  offices  of 
S h schoolmasters  as  ad  deserted  or  grossly-  neglected  their  duty,  in  sScb  mtnuS  as 
dial  be  recommended  by  II, s Majesty's  Attorney-General.  And  we  think  it  our  duty  with 

Ballvroan  1 he  bTp ? “Tp",*0  Esc;n<“cy  Hood,  tko  “aster  of  the  school  at 
call}  loan,  the  Re  i.  Edward  Baily,  master  of  the  school  at  Carvsfort,  the  Rev  Dr  Cot- 

m;'lste"  °J  thc  sch°o1  at  Cava,1>  and  Dr.  Lamy,  master  of  the  scliool  at  Ra’phoe 
Smo  O °b^ecti  f?r  Sn,C  ’■  a proceedi”S'  n,,Ioss  y°“'  Excellency  should  think  proper  to’ 
remove  the  two  latter,  then-  tenure  being  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  P P 
, Sd  we  also  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  Excellency,  that  such  proceedings  may  he 
had  fol  redressing  the  misapplication  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  thc  schools  of  Dunmunion 
and  Clonmel  as  shall  be  advised  by  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General.  Dungannon 

no  ™ *?  s?b,mt  ‘o  jour  Excellency  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  there  should  be 

sTons  Sent  me  ” T °‘  Sdl00'?  bc‘",00n  «*<*»  »f  'different  religious  permT 

.Tool.  •,  u -g'  bo”'erei'-  t0  mterforo  with  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  charter 
.schools,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  any  other  schools,  expressed  by  their 
wills  or  other  instruments  directing  such  foundations,  F Dy  tnen 

The  Board  of  Control. 

ive  fiad  tll;it  ma“y  of  tbe  existing  abuses  in  schools  on  public  and  private  foundations 
and  the  misapplication  of  their  funds,  have  proceeded  from  tho  delays  diffieul “and 
expenses  attending  the  usual  way  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  by  informafcnTKSS 
of  Equity,  and  as  we  Bud  large  sums  of  money,  part  of  tho  said  funds  have  been  employed 
in  such  proceedings,  we  bog  leave,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  tho  present  existing 
My.?'  a,1<t  W°rmt,"e  a'I  llke  for  tho  f“tare'  and  tbo  waste  of  those  funds  in  tedious 
of' Act  „Vpm.r,m0,,dttJlta  B“»“aLV  jurisdiction  should  be  created  under  the  authority 
”,  } allla“e"t'  *>>  .receive  and  redress  all  complaints  made  of  the  conduct  of 

“r“b®e  “mefcll  beti^  “rjf"  “4  1>r"ate  f»undations,  or  of  tho  misapplication 
01  aou&o  ot  the  i u ncU  belongmg  to  the  same,  with  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  provided  always  that  in  all  cases  whSe  there  are  governor  trustees 
or  visitois  of  the  said  cnantable  foundations,  that  complaints  shall  bo  first  made  to  the 
Bucb  co'“plai“t  romains  'mredre«d  «• 

the  said  Commissioners  should  act  without  fee  or  reward  ’ “at 

to  'll  til,nk  * b?  ”S0f,d  if  fte  said  B°ard  had  the  power  of  directin  a,  from  time 

in  Sit  fh:ri~°b°  ln,rSUed,in  Sch,00ls  0,1  <}ublic  and  Fivatc  foundations, 
i nni  r +i  r . t?eiCAa1’  .,.10,vlsltors>  or  where  tho  founder  himself  has  given  no  direc- 
tions  on  that  subject.  And  if  they  wore  authorized  to  require  from  time  to  time  an  account 
from  the  said  several  schoolmasters,  of  the  state  of  their  schools,  of  the  mode  of  education 
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pursued  therein,  and  of  such  further  circumstances  as  the  said  Board  shall  judge  necessary  Eeport  of  Cmmis- 
for  the  acquiring  a competent  knowledge  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  such  school,  sioners  oflriskEduca- 
sucli  information  to  be  verified  by  affidavits  to  be  made  by  such  schoolmasters  or  ushers  Uon  1<91, 

before  one  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  Judges,  or  a Magistrate  of  the  county  or  city  where  such  school 
is  situated,  or  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  said  Board ; and  that  it  should  be  also 
lawful  for  any  one  of  the  said  Commissioners  to  visit  any  of  the  said  schools  where  no 
visitors  have  been  appointed,  to  examine  the  masters  and  ushers,  upon  oath,  touching  the 
matters  aforesaid,  and  to  report  their  evidence  to  the  Board. 

And  we  also  beg  leave  to  submit  it  as  our  opinion,  that  an  Act  similar  to  that  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  in  England,  entitled,  “ An  Act  * would  be  highly  useful  and 
necessary  in  this  kingdom. 

We  have  now  performed,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  abilities,  the  arduous  duty 
which  we  have  undertaken,  and  have  laid  before  your  Excellency  an  account  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  school  education  in  this  kingdom,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  £45,796  18s.  Hrf.  yearly.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  great  annual  sum,  if  properly 
applied,  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  useful  purposes  for  which  those  funds  were 
intended ; but  it  has  been  proved  to  us  upon  oath,  that  a large  proportion  of  those  funds 
has  been  grossly  misapplied,  and  that  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed  in 
respect  to  those  charitable  donations. 

The  remedies  which  we  have  submitted  to  your  Excellency  for  the  reformation  of  those 
evils  we  have  mentioned  with  great  diffidence  ; but  if  those  remedies  should  be  thought 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered,  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  justice  and  credit 
of  the  nation  are  at  stake,  that  some  effectual  remedies  should  be  applied  to  such  enorpnous 
abuses,  and  that  means  should  be  taken  for  their  prevention  in  future,  for  which  purpose 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  Excellency  our  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  a summary  jurisdiction,  which  we  consider  as  a measure  highly  necessary 
and  useful,  from  the  want  of  which,  we  apprehend,  the  various  abuses  in  schools  on  private 
as  well  as  public  foundations  have  arisen. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Advantages  of  the  Proposed  Plan  of  Education. 

We  beg  leave  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  several  advantages  which  will  be  derived  to 
this  kingdom  from  the  plan  of  education  which  we  now  humbly  lay  before  your  Excellency. 

In  the  parish  schools,  in  which  there  is  at  present  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  25,250  poor  children  will  be  instructed  gratuitously  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  religion;  upwards  of  700  new  parish  schools  will 
be  established,  and  between  800  and  900  schoolhouses  provided  for  the  residence  of  the 
masters,  and  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  the  remaining  number  of  the  schools  having 
already  houses  provided  for  those  purposes.  The  parish  schools  at  present  existing  will 
be  rendered  more  efficient  and  useful,  and  the  education  in  the  1,100  parish  schools  will 
receive  great  encouragement  by  the  drafting  off  such  of  the  scholars  as  arc  most  meri- 
torious to  other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their  education ; and  the  regu- 
lations proposed  as  to  those  schools  will  tend  to  promote  the  laudable  institution  of  Sunday 
schools.  . 

The  charter  schools  will,  we  flatter  ourselves,  receive  great  improvements,  it  the  altera- 
tions which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  shall  be  adopted.  The  institution 
itself,  and  its  greatly  increased  funds,  render  that  establishment  an  object  of  the  greatest 
national  importance. 

The  diocesan  schools  will  be  rendered  much  more  useful  by  the  establishment  ot  an 
additional  master.  Eight  will  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  schools,  and  the  rest 
rendered  more  efficient  and  useful;  440  boys  will  receive  a classical  education,  and  be 
instructed  in  the  mathematics ; and  provision  is  also  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  education 
in  like  manner,  and  also  for  the  clothing  and  maintaining  396  poor  scholars,  to  be  elected 
and  sent  thither  from  the  parish  and  other  schools. 

The  seven  Royal  schools  will  be  all  rendered  efficient ; one  of  them  only,  namely, 

Armagh,  can  be  called  so  at  present.  By  the  proposed  plan,  140  gratuitous  scholars  will 
be  instructed  in  those  schools,  and  the  redundancy  of  the  revenues,  which  has  proved 
highly  pernicious  to  those  establishments,  will,  by  its  useful  application,  be  the  means  of 
their  reformation,  and  will  promote  the  ends  of  education  by  being  properly  applied  to  a 
great  institution,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  complained  of  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  educating  out  of  it  many  of  the  children  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  of  drawing  large  sums  of  money  annually  out  of  this  kingdom.  V\  e mean— 

A Collegiate  School,  or  school  connected  with  the  University,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
great  collegiate  schools  which,  by  long  experience,  have  been  found  so  highly  useful  m 
England.  We  have  provided,  in  this  part  of  the  plan,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-two 
King’s  scholars  in  the  school,  and  for  forty-two  students  in  the  University.  _ 

The  other  new  institution  proposed,  called  the  Professional  Academy,  will  train  up  useful 
members  for  the  army,  navy,  and  commerce;  will  be  a great  national  institution ; and  will 
at  the  same  time,  be  a useful  model  for  private  seminaries  of  a similar  nature,  which  will 
probably  be  established  by  private  undertaking  in  several  of' the  principal  towns  ot  this 
kingdom.  This  will  be  also  a great  public  charity,  by  which  100  boys  wdl  be  instructed 
and  maintained  gratuitously.  It  will  also  give  new  vigour  to  the  schools  ot  Erasmus 
* [Probably  “ An  Act  to  redress  the  misemployment  of  lands,  goods,  and  stocks  of  money,  heretofore  given  to 
certain  charitable  uses.”  Stat.  *13  Eliz.  eh.  4.] 
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Report  Of  Commit-  Smith  if  the  boys  should  be  elected  from  thence,  and  will  unite  and  be  a beautiful  finishing 
TffiSr  *°  this  Par? of  tbe  sJstem  of  education  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  such  an  institution 

’ ‘ is  trifling,  indeed,  compared  with  the  great  national  advantages  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 

would  not  exceed,  according  to  our  calculation,  the  annual  sum  of  £2,100,  for  which  it  is 
apprehended  the  legislature  would  cheerfully  provide  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  them  for  that  purpose..  But  we  apprehend  that  this  necessity  may  be  prevented,  and 
adequate  resources  obtained  for  the  support  of  this  institution  out  of  the  surplus  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  estates,  if  the  Governors  should  think  proper  to  appropriate  them  to  that 
purpose.  Those  estates  are  for  the  most  part  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  promoting 
the  education  of  this  kingdom,  and,  we  apprehend,  could  not  be  more  properly  employed 
than  in  supporting  such  an  institution. 

Those  plans  for  the  education  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  this  kingdom  of  all  ages, 
conditions,  and  descriptions,  may  be  supported  by  the  faithful  application  of  the  existing 
funds  to  the  purposes  intended  by  the  founders,  without  violating  the  will  or  intentions  of 
any  one  of  them. 

We  have  now  submitted  to  your  Excellency  such  a plan  of  education  as  we  have  been 
able  to  digest  from  the  information  that  has  been  laid  before  us,  from  which  we  are  able 
to  decide  with  perfect  certainty  that  a plan  of  National  Education  is  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many,  impracticable  in  this  kingdom.  Further  investigation  will  give  additional 
light ; and  a gradual  execution  of  whatever  system  of  education  shall  be  adopted  will  be  a 
surer  guide  than  any  scheme  that  can  be  recommended  from  mere  speculation. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,* 

J.  H.  H.  (L.S.)  T.  B.  (L.S.) 

D.  D.  (L.S.) . E.  C.  (L.S.) 

I.  C.  (L.S.)  R.  H.  (L.S.) 

J.  F.  (L.S.) 


* Tl'e  na™es  are— ^sjjt  non-  John  Ilely  Hutchinson  (then  Secretary  of  State),  Right  Hon.  Denis  Daly,  Right 
non.  Isaac  Corry,  JohnRorbes,  Esq.,  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.,  Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  (afterwards  Under  Secretary), 
and  Right  Hon.  Robert  Hobart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Hobart  was  added  to  the  Commission 


- , , -- — _ — nshire.  Mr.  Hobart  was  added  to  the  Commission 

Ay  .A)!. . nf  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  place  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alleyne  Eitzher- 

n the  original  Commission  issued  10th  May,  1783. 


bert,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Helens, 
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Contents  of  the  Appendix. 

1.  The  State  of  existing  Schools  in  the  Kingdom  on  Public  and  Private  Foundations. 

Un  rublie  Foundations,  namely : — 

English  Parish  Schools. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools. 

Royal  Free  Schools. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Foundations. 

Hibernian  School,  for  soldiers’  children. 

Hibernian  Marine  School. 

Hospital  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  Dublin. 

Protestant  Charter  Schools. 

On  Private  Foundations: — 

Grammar  Schools. 

English  Schools. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Funds  of  the  existing  schools. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  English  Parish  Schools,  as  proposed  to  be  improved,  and 

ot  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  it. 

3.  An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  as  proposed  to  be  improved,  and 

ol  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  it.  r 

4.  An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  a Professional  Academy,  as  proposed  to  be  established. 


Appendix,  Ro.  1.  The  State  of  the  existing  Schools  in  tihs  Kingdom  on  Public 
and  Private  Foundations. 

The  State  of  the  English  Parish  Schools,  instituted  by  the  Act  of  the  29th  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  15. 

Much  of  our  information,  relative  to  the  English  parish  schools,  is  collected  from  the 
returns  made  by  the  Registers  of  twenty-nine  of  the  dioceses,  respectively,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  his  Excellency  for  that  purpose,  which  returns 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  we  applied  for  the  returns  of 
the  remaining  dioceses  m this  kingdom,  which  are  five  in  number,  namely  .—Armagh, 
leath,  Elphm,  Kilmore,  and  Cashel;  but  returns  from  the  said  five  dioceses  have  not 
hitherto  been  transmitted  to  us. 
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According  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  there  are  in  this  king-  ff^mmissivtMs'of 
dom  thirty-four  dioceses.-  These  are  divided  into  2,292  parishes,  composing  1,100  0/jrisTTducatim° 
benefices.  Inquiry,  1791. 

In  the  twenty-nine  dioceses,  from  which  the  said  returns  have  been  made,  the  number 
of  parishes  is  1 ,669,  composing  838  benefices. 

It  appears  that  352  f only  of  the  said  838  benefices  have  parish  schools,  which  are  kept 
in  no  instance  by  the  incumbents  or  their  curates,  but  by  deputies  or  persons  paid  for  that 
purpose,  whose  stipend  does  not  exceed,  some  very  few  instances  excepted,  forty  shillings 
yearly. 

In  seventy-four  of  the  said  838  benefices  the  clergymen  pay  forty  shillings  yearly  as  an 
allowance  for  a schoolmaster,  without  causing  any  school  to  be  kept  in  their  benefices ; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  said  838  benefices,  being  412  in  number,  we  cannot  discover 
by  the  said  returns  that  the  clergymen  keep  any  schools,  or  that  they  pay  any  salaries  to 
others  for  keeping  them. 

This  fact,  it  is  humbly  submitted,  is  much  to  bo  lamented,  since  we  find  that  above 
11,000  children  receive  instruction  in  reading,  and  for  the  most  part  also  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  in  the  schools  of  this  class ; though,  as  we  apprehend,  they  are  not  kept  in  very 
considerably  more  than  half  the  benefices  of  this  kingdom. 

It  appears  by  the  said  returns  of  the  twenty-nine  dioceses  that  there  are  201  school- 
houses  in  which  the  said  schools  are  kept,  and  about  forty-four  acres  of  ground,  chiefly  in 
small  parcels,  belonging  to  some  of  the  said  schoolhouses. 

The  prices  paid  for  instructing  the  children  are  generally  from  one  to  three  shillings  per 
quarter. 


State  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  the  Year  1788. 


| Salaries 

J Scholars. 

Dioceses.  1 

Site  of  the 
School.  j 

Buildings,  &c. 

Masters. 

i Date  of 

Appointment. 

| paid  to  the 
Master  by 
tiie  Jiishop 
and  Clergy. 

1 

1« 

Total. 

Armagh. 

1 None. 

_ 

- 

- 

£ S.  d. 

None. 

- 

- 

- 

Cashel. 

Cashel. 

House  in  ruins,  and  half  an  acre ; the 
master  has  been  dispossessed  of  both. 

Rev.  M.  Clarke. 

31  Dec.,  1773. 

40  0 0 

2 

27 

Clonfert  and 

None. 

' - 

- 

- 

None. 

- 

- 

" 

Kilmaeduagh. 

None. 

- 

- 

None. 

" 

- 

- 

Clogher. 

Monaghan. 

Schoolroom,  which  has  neither  floor  j 
nor  ceiling,  and  a rood  of  ground. 

Rev.  A.  Allen. 

12  June,  1773.  j 

30  12  61 

~ 

20 

3 

23 

Cork. 

Cork. 

A dark  room  in  a miserable  bad  condi- 

Rev.  Giles  Lee. 

23  June,  17S4.  j 

25  6 9 

2 

56 

" 

58 

Ross. 

None. 

- 

; Rev.  J.  Caveney. 

22  Nov.,  1783. 

29  19  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cloyne. 

Cloyne. 

A small  house,  not  fit  for  boarders,  1 
and  a quarter  of  an  acre. 

Rev.  M.  Slater. 

7 Jan.,  1784. 

30  0 0 

“ 

~ 

Derry. 

Derry. 

A house,  in  repair,  fit  for  twelve 
hoarders. 

Rev.  T.  Marshall. 

_ 

40  0 0 

4 

31 

6 

41 

Dromore. 

Dromore. 

House  in  ruins  for  want  of  repair, 
as  the  master  could  not  procure 
County  Presentments,  and  now  not 
worth  repairing,  and  one  acre. 

Rev.  W.  Campbell. 

1 1 June,  1768. 

20  12  4 j 

f 

Dublin. 

Dublin. 

- 

Rev.  J.  Ball. 

17  Aug.,  1781. 

30  0 0 

& 

5 

- 

10 

Glandelagli. 

None. 

- 

1 

- 

None. 

~ 

- 

Down. 

Down. 

- 

j Rev.  R.  Wylde. 

Nov.,  17S6. 

| 31  3 0 

- 

20 

20 

Connor. 

Carrickfergus. 

No  house ; one  acre. 

j Rev.  S.  Cupples. 

13  Dec.,  1780. 

30  0 0 

3 

10 

- 

13 

Elphin. 

1 Elphin. 

House  in  good  repair. 

1 Rev.  H.  Kenny. 

11  June,  1766. 

1 

j 30  0 0 

L 

— 

— 

* The  thirfcy-fouv  dioceses,  according  to  patents  of  the  several  Archbishops  and  Bishops  are — 


In  Leinster. 
Dublin  and  Glandelagli. 
Meath. 

ICildare. 

Leighlin  and  Ferns. 
Ossory. 


In  Ulster. 

In  Munster. 

Armagh. 

Cashel. 

Clogher. 

Cloyne. 

Derry. 

Cork  and  Ross. 

Down  and  Connor. 

Killaloe  and  Ivilfenora. 

Dromore. 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  ancl 

Kilmore. 

Aghadoe. 

I Raplioe. 

1 Waterford  and  Lismore. 

In  Connaught. 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 
Elphin. 

ICillala  and  Aclionry. 
Tuam,  Enaglidoen,  and 
Ardagh. 


tin  these  353  benefice.  361  schools  sie  kept.thcre  being  some  few  in.tsnee.  in  which  clergymen  keep  two 
schools  in  a benefice. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 

State  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  in  the  Year  1788— continued. 


Site  of  the 
School. 

Salaries 

| Scholars. 

Dioceses. 

Buildings,  &c. 

Masters. 

Dafo  of 
Appointment. 

paid  to  the 
Master  by 
the  Bishop 

1 

1. 

l - 

Kildare. 

Naas. 

j 

j House,  repairing.fit  for  twenty  boarders, 

1 2 March,  1787. 

I £ s.  </. 
! 40  0 0 

| and  garden  of  about  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Killala. 

None. 

- 

_ 

None. 

Achonry. 

None. 

- 

_ 

_ 

| None. 

_ 

_ 

Killaloe. 

Killaloe. 

- 

Rev.  J.  Martin. 

15  May,  1784. 

25  0 0 

_ 

17 

19 

Kilfenora. 

None. 

_ 

Kilmore. 

Nonei 

None. 

_ 

Lciglilin. 

Carlow. 

House,  fit  for  twenty  boarders,  and 

1 19  Tel).,  1787. 

“ 8 J*' 

! 14 

small  play  ground. 

a 

Terns. 

Enniscorthy. 

| House  and  small  yard  in  had  condition,  l 

Rev.  S.  Trancis. 

_ 

30  0 0 

3 

3 

Limerick. 

Limerick. 

Rev.  W.  Jones.  • 

j 0.  Aluy  1?B. 

e-  la  o 

u 

and  keeps  the  school  in  a house  pro- 
vided by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Ardfert. 

None. 

- 

_ 

_ 

None 

Aghadoe. 

None. 

- 

_ 

_ i 

None. 

Meath. 

Trim. 

House,  not  habitable,  garden,  and  ball- 

Rev.  M.  Mainwright. 

o-  m l*S3  '' 

30  0 0 

_ 

_ 

Ossory. 

None. 

_ 

Rev.  A.  Tack. 

1 April,  1779.  ! 

36  0 0 

Kaplioe. 

None. 

- 

_ 

— 

None. 

- 

.. 

'1  Until. 

Tnam. 

House,  not  habitable,  small  garden  and  : 
back-yard. 

Rev.  E.  Burton.  1 

30  Oct.,  1781. 

28  13  3 

19‘ 

10 

29 

Enaglidoen. 

None. 

- 

None.  | 

Ardagh. 

Longford.  ' 

House  for  twenty  boarders,  garden  and 
yard  of  half  an  acre. 

Rev.  J.  Dondon. 

20  April,  1760. 

30  0 0 

1 

- 

8 

Waterford. 

Nnnn 

None.  1 

Lismore. 

“ | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

L 

Total,  . o 

1.16  5 7 

40 

263 

25| 

324 

a,'°.ali  "rara“ar  “hools'  ’-The  average  price  for  boarders  is  four 
Sauce  and  foort"'  ™“.  and  for  day  scholars  one  guinea 

entrance  and  four  guineas  por  annum,  and  there  are  generally  separate  charges  for  writing 

SdT&t  lrr“ct-  &c-  The  «4r  «f  the  sSSastefof  DubS  £ 

paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  not  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  at  large. 

masters11  <?10Cese.s  f contribute  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  diocesan  school- 

masters, respectively,  the  said  dioceses  being  twenty  in  number. 


1.  Cashel. 

2.  Clogher. 

3.  Cork. 

4.  Ross. 

5.  Cloyne, 

The  uames  of 
did  not  act,  bein' 


1 

Derry. 

| 11. 

El  pi.  in. 

Dromore. 

12. 

Kildare. 

s. 

Dublin. 

! 13. 

Killaloe. 

9. 

Down. 

14. 

LeigUlin, 

10. 

Connor. 

15. 

16.  Limerick 

17.  Meath. 

18.  Ossory. 

19.  loam. 

20.  Ardagh. 


visile  incumber  °eiVe  SakriCS  as  mastBrs  of  diocesan  free  schools,  but  ivho 


Rev.  J.  Caveney,  Master 
Rev.  Matthew  Slator, 
Rev.  W . D.  Fenny, 

Rev.  James  Slater, 

Rev.  Mark  Main  wright, 
Rev.  Anthony  Pack, 


the  Fret 

! School  of  the  Die 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

Ross. 

Cloyne. 

Elp'hiu. 

Kildare. 

Meath. 

Ossory. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 
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The  State  of  the  Foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

A General  Account  of  the  Funds  for  the  Support  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

The  rents  of  lands  which  are  situate  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Sligo, 
Westmeath,  King’s  County,  Clare,  and  Galway,  produce,  annually,  £4,249  45-  lOd.  This 
sum  will  be  increased  £500  or  £600  more  on  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  when  a lease  of  the 
lands  of  Kilduff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  will  expire. 

The  debts  due  to  the  governors  of  the  said  schools  are: — a bond  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Owen  Wynne,  dated  the  5th  February,  1789,  secured  by  a judgment  for  £3,0S9  2s.  7 d.,  on 
account  of  which  £954  9s.  has  been  paid. 

A bond  of  David  England,  dated  the  3rd  of  April,  1788,  and  secured  in  like  manner, 
for  £518  12s.  2d. 

Both  bonds  are  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. 

There  was  an  arrear  due  to  the  said  governors  on  the  1st  of  May,  1789,  by  other 
tenants,  of  £1,418  12s.  1 \d.,  of  which  sum  £1,000  was  deemed  recoverable. 

To  these  sums  should  be  added  a balance,  in  the  treasurer’s  hands,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1789,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £ 1 ,839  19s.  8|d. 

The  said  governors  owe  the  sum  of  £1,000,  for  which  they  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. 


An  account  of  the  annual  disbursements  out  of  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools : — 


£ s.  d. 

To  Christ’s  Hospital,  in  London, 109  10  0 

£ s.  d. 

„ Master  of  Drogheda  School, . . . . . 100  0 0 

„ More  for  the  support  of  his  Usher,  . . . 150  0 0 

„ Head  Usher,  . . . . . . . 60  0 0 

Minister’s  Money  for  Usher’s  house,  . . . 0 10  0 

310  10  0 

„ Master  and  Usher  at  Tipperary, 120  0 0 

„ Galway, 120  0 0 

„ Eunis,  150  0 0 

Master  of  Xelva,  in  the  Island  of  Valentia,  . . . . 20  0 0 

}}  „ Nenagli,  20  0 0 

' n „ Templederry, • 20  0 0 

„ Incorporated  Society  for  the  Charter  School  at  Sligo,  . . 250  0 0 

„ Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  about 310  0 0 

„ Trinity  College, 940  0 0 

„ Ground  rent  of  sundry  schoolhouses,  <fcc.,  . . _ . • 20  4 6 

„ Interest  of  £1,000,  due  to  the  representatives  of  Josiah  Yeaitch,  60  0 0 


2,450  4 6 

Treasurer’s  poundage,  at  6 d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  present  rents, 
which  amount  to  £4,249  4s.  10c?.,  ......  106  4 6 

Agent’s  ditto,  at  Is.,  ........  212  9 0 

Registrar’s  Salary, 50  0 0 


2,818  18  0 


Schools  upon  the  Foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith. 


Masters  and  Ushers, 
and  their  Salaries,  upon  the 
Foundation. 

Scholars. 

Site. 

Buildings,  &c. 

■% 

, a 

i5  j 

Drogheda. 

Two  houses  for  the  master,  which  would 
accommodate  1 00  boarders,  and  one  house 
for  the  usher,  fit  for  60  boarders. 

Rich.  Norris,  d.d.,  master,  .£250 
Rev. Crawford,  usher,  60 

72 

2a 

2S 

123 

Tipperary. 

One  house  for  the  master,  capable  of  con- 
taining 100  boarders,  and  five  acres  of 
ground  adjoining,  and  a house  for  the 
usher,  which  would  contain  30  or  40 
boarders,  and  10  acres. 

Rev.  George  Baker,  master,  100 
Rev.  Basell  Aldwcll,  usher,  20 

2 

,11 

18 

Galway. 

School  in  bad  repair ; a new  one  to  be  built 
on  a better  site. 

Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  master,  100 
Rev.  L.  H.  Young,  usher,  . 20 

" 

* 

53 

53 

Ennis. 

Schoolhouse.  built  a few  years  since  for 
£1,500,  and  two  acres. 

Rev.  M.  Fitzgerald,  master,  100 
Rev.  H.  Weldon,  usher,  . 50 

" 

- 

" 

Nenagli. 

House  would  hold  six  boarders. 

Rev.  James  Everard,  master,  20 

4 

12  i 

- 

16 

Templederry. 

No  house. 

Rev.  Edwd.  Jordan,  master,  20 

8 

14 

2 

24 

Xelva,  Valentia 
Island. 

A good  schoolhouse  lately  built. 

Joseph  Smith,  . . .20 

- 

48 

48 

£760 

89 

ll 

139 

282 
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For  Boarders. 

The  prices  are  at  Drogheda,  twenty-six  guineas 
per  annum,  and  live  and  a 
half  guineas  entrance. 

„ Tipperary,  twenty  guineas  per 

annum,  and  three  guineas 
entrance. 

,,  Galway,  .... 

„ Ennis,  twenty  guineas  per 

annum,  and  five  guineas 
entrance. 

,,  Nenagh,  eighteen  pounds  per 

annum,  and  two  guineas 
entrance. 

,,  Templederry. 

„ Xelva,  . . . . . No  charges  made. 

The  four  eohools  Srst  mentioned  ere  grammar  schools.  Nenagh  and  Templederry  were 
designed  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  for  grammar  schools,  but  the 
classics  are  taught  in  both.  Valentia  is  kept  as  an  English  school. 


For  Day  Scholars. 

Prom  two  to  four  guineas  per  annum,  and  half  a 
guinea  entrance. 

Two  guineas  per  annum,  and  half  a guinea 
entrance. 

No  charges  made. 

Pour  guineas  per  annum,  and  half  a guinea 
entrance. 


Pour  guineas  per  annum, 
entrance. 


Appendix  to  Report 
of  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  1791. 


and  one  guinea 


Date  of 
Establishment. 

Annual  Income. 

Number  of  Boys 
Maintained  and  Edu- 
cated gratuitously. 

State  of  the  Hibernian  School  for  soldiers’  children, 

9th  of  Geo.  III. 

£ s.  d. 
2,514  16  10J 

260 

„ Hibernian  Marine  School,  . . . 1 

15th  of  Geo.  III.  ; 

1,729  7 3 

150 

„ Hospital  of  King  Chas.  II.  in  Dublin,  . 

23rd  of  Chas.  II. 

1,827  8 6 

120 

The  State  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools. 


The  whole  net  Income  °f  the  Incorporated  Society  applicable  to  the  Support  of  Schools 
and  Nurseries  for  one  Year. 


King’s  bounty, 

Polls  and  poundage,  . 


£ s.  d. 
1,000  0 0 
30  0 0 


Parliamentary  grant,  session  1788, 
„ „ 1789, 

„ „ 1790, 

Polls  and  poundage, 


. £10,000 
. 12,000 
. 12,000 

34,000 

1,020 


Net  produce  in  three  years, 

Which  for  one  year  is  . . 

Rental  of  the  Ranelagh  estate  for  one  year, 
Composition  rents,  agent’s  fees,  &e.,  . 


32,980  . 

! 1,058  19*  II 

. 198  13  6 


Rental  of  Sir  John  Rogerson’s  estate  for  one  year, 
Life  annuities  charged  upon  the  estates,  . 
Agency,  ....... 

Interest  on  £2,000  legacy  not  yet  paid, 


1,669  9 1 

£100 

130 

120 

350  0 0 


£ 


s.  d. 


970  0 


0 


10,993  6 8 
860  5 


Rental  of  the  lands  of  Rahedy  and  Ardpatrick  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  devised  by  the  will  of  Richard  Stewart 
to  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  Bart.,  and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for 
certain  uses  therein  specified,  and  then  for  the  use  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  ever,  with  a proviso  that  they 
build  a schoolhouse  for  a Protestant  schoolmaster  in  or 
near  town  of  Louth,  and  pay  him  a salary  of  £15  yearly ; 
and  also  that  they  pay  £10  .yearly  to  the  Infirmary  at 
Dundalk,  and  £5  yearly  to  the  rector  of  Louth,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  that  parish,  . . . 300  9 gi 

Deduct  the  said  £10  and  £5,  and  deduct  also  Is.  in  the 
pound  for  a receiver,  . . . . > . 30  0 0 

Rents  of  lands  held  by  schoolmasters, 

More  rents  of  lands  held  by  others,  ... 

Annuities  granted  or  devised  to  particular  schools,  including  £250  yearly 
granted  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  for  the  school  at  Sli°-o  . 

Ten  turnpike  debentures  produce  annually 

Vol.II.  * 


1,319  9 1 


270  9 8i 
634  5 0 
706  18  101 

277  0 0 
26  10  0 
3 B 2 
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Appendix  lu  Report 
of  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  1791. 


Subscriptions  for  one  year,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  three  £ s.  d. 
years,  to  the  1st  November,  1790,  namely — 

To  the  general  fund,  . 288  10  0 

To  particular  schools,  . . . . 13  9 2 

Received  from  England,  . . . . 178  0 4 


Two  half  years’  dividends  upon  £40,000  stock,  in  the  four  per  cents.,  granted 
to  the  society  in  the  year  1790  by  a gentleman,  who  has  desired  that  his 
name  should  be  concealed.  These  dividends  the  society,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  donor,  have  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fund 
for  apprenticing  the  children,  and  for  giving  them  donations  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  term, 


£ s.  d. 


479  19  6 


1,726  0 0 


18,264  4 5£ 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  a bequest  of  the  Lord  Vryhonven,  who  died 
lately  in  London,  of  so  much  of  his  personal  property  as  will  produce  in 
the  English  funds  £1,700  yearly,  English  money,  to  be  employed 

towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  no  part  to  be  laid  out  in  buildings, 

repairs,  or  ornaments, 13 

Total,  . . . £20,105  17  9,} 


The  Protestant  Charter  Schools.  29th  September,  1790. 


Site. 

County. 

i No.  of 
j ChiUU'cr 

i | Establish- 

| Children 
1 Appren- 

School. 

Marriage 

portions 


Meath, 

Wicklow,  . 

Ballikelly, 

Londonderry, 

Mayo, 

Ballycastlc, 

Antrim,  . 

Castlebar, 

Castlecarberry, 

Kildare,  . 

Castledermott,  . 

Kildare,  . 

Castleisland, 

Castlemartyr,  . 

Cashel,  .... 

Tinnerarv, 

Charlevillc, 

Cork, 

Clonmel,  . 
Clontarf  Strand, 
Creggane, 
Dundalk,  . 
Dunmanway, 

Frankfort, 
Galway,  . 
Inniscarra, 
Innishannon, 
Kilkenny, 
Kilfinanc, . 
Longford,  . 

Maynooth, 
Newmarket, 
Newport,  . 

New  Ross, 
ltay, 

Santry, 

Shannon  Grove, 
Sligo, 
Stradbally, 
Strangford, 

Waterford, 


Tipperary, 
Dublin,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Louth, 

Cork, 

Westmeath, 
King's  County, 
Galway,  . 

Cork, 

Cork, 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

I Longford, 
Galway,  . 

I Kildare,  . 

| Clare, 
i Tipperary, 
Wexford,  . 
Donegal,  . 
Dublin, 
Limerick, 

Sligo, 

Queen’s  County 


Unrseries — Monivae,  Co.  Galway ; Shannon  Grove, 
Co.  Limerick ; Monastcrevan,  Co.  Kildare ; 
Miitown,  near  Dublin,  Co.  Dublin,  . 

Schools  on  the  Ranelayh  Foundation — Athlone ; 
Roscommon,  ....... 
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State  of  Grammar  Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations. 


Certain  portions  of  land  called  the  Commons  were  granted  by  the  Corpora-  Mr.  Gervais  Tinley.  2 
tion  of  Dundalk  to  the  late  Earl  of  Clanbrass.l,  m consideration  of  us 
endowing  a school  there  with  £50  yearly  for  ever  for  a master,  to  which 
school  the  freemen  were  to  send  their  children,  paying  only  two  guineas 
yearly  for  each.  A very  commodious  house  fit  tor  thirty  boarders — £o 0 
per  annum. 

Thomas,  X»4 1MMM  Hr dosi ot mh  A^il, ml , smntoda  lo.V.lWt* **  2 
renteharge  for  ever  of  £70  English  money,  to  be  paid  to  a resident  master 
of  a grammar  school  for  his  own  better  support,  and  for  keeping  the  school- 
house  and  dwelling-house  in  repair.  Here  is  a schoolhouse,  and  a house 
built  for  the  master  by  Lord  Weymouth  a few  years  since,  "'^  w ould 
hold  fifty  boarders;  a small  garden  and  a yard — £10  2s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Rev.  Richard  Banks  bequeathed  the  interest  of  all  his  property  to  the  en-  Kev.  Thomas  Hackett. 
couragement  of  a Protestant  schoolmaster  at  Eyrecourt.  Here  is  a 
liouse^in  good  repair,  built  for  between  £500  or  £600.  chiefly  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  interest,  and  £30  advanced  by  the  present  master.  The 
principal  is  now  £700,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Croasdalc,  E-q., 
upon  bond  at  6 per  cent— £42  per  annum. 

Countess  of  Orkney,  by  deed,  anted  23rd  October,  1696,  granted  Inna,  Bov.  JamesBeid,  i.u.  10 
(which  have  since  been  let  for  lives  renewable  for  ever)  for  the  suppoi  t of 
this  school.  Here  is  a large  house  which  would  accommodate  upwards 
of  fifty  boarders. — £2.00  per  annum. 

The  Earl  of  Cork,  in  1610.  endowed  the  school  with  a large  house,  and  a Mr.  Ginkin  Lovely. 

salary  of  £30  a-ycar  for  the  master — £30  per  annum. 

The  Countess  of  Lanesborough  endowed  the  school  in  1 698  The  house  is  Rev.  James  Hamilton, 
quite  uninhabitable,  and  in  a bad  situation ; half  an  acre  of  ground.— £-0 
per  annum. 

Endowed by  tke  Entlof  Cork.  Here  me  the  rnin.of  nlargesohoolhouse.--  Bov.  William  Dunn. 

£10  per  annum. 

By  the  Eml  of  Cork,  in  1610,  a rentcharge  of  £30  J^-*g**%  M'' ^ ’ 

tion  of  Bandon  allow  the  master  £20  per  annum  more.  Eo  house— £30 
per  annum. 

Bv  Lord  Clifford,  in  1767,  £30.  and  by  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale,  £20.  Mr.  William  Silhto.  4 
^Thcre  is  a large  house  in  tolerable  repair,  and  a garden—  £50  per  annum. 

— 

modate  ten  boarders. — £30  per  annum. 

Mr.  John  Handcock  left  £1,000  for  the  support  of  * f 7^  "“‘is  pS  *** 

interest  of  which,  being  £10  yearly,  the  mnnal.nm  of  CBM*  gg 
i g~d“?or  built  by 

subscriptioii  among  the  Quakers.  The  .ch.l.r,  maybe  of  any  pemuamou.- 

£50  per  annum. 

By  Earl  of  Donegal,  • good  home  and  a salary  for  the  master  of  £W.  Bov.  M.  Garnott. 

into  effect. 

Dr  Hod-son  formerly  Bi.hopofElphin,  be, neathod  onomoioty  ofthere, Us  Ber.  Kenny. 

“SSSinls,  which  mn?«d  » Sdnee  £»  pm  ™».  ° "j" 
S^mS^^SS^SBehonlMElph,.- 
£25  per  annum. 

, . v/nio-n  of  iving  William,  endowed  this  Rev.  Richard  Baggs, 

tepl  "“,e" 

grammar  school.  Here  is  no  house.— £34  os.  0 d.  per  annum. 

. “ertA1“*nte'  ' 

Siefi m yearly.01  S “it  of  the  building  in  whioh  the  matter  resides 
is  in  bad  repair £7  10s.  per  annum. 
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State  of  Grammar  Schools 


on  Private  Charitable  Foundations — continued. 


Endowment. 


Meath. 
Karan,  &c. 


Alderman  John  Preston,  in  the  year  1683,  Z~.L, 
lin,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  containing  790  s 
worth  £80  yearly,  to  pay  £35  per  annum  to 
Karan,  and  £25  per  annum  to  a reside  -"  - 
£20  yearly  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  in  Dul 
risen  to  be  worth  £632  yearly.  Here  are  no  b 
of  the  said  schools — £632  per  annum. 

There  is  a saving  of  about  £1,200,  of  which  sut 
interest  at  6 per  cent.,  the  remainder  is  in  the 


^eyeaj  1683,  devised  the  lands  of  Cappaloug 

* *"”* ' res,  then  computed  to 

— resident  schoolmaster 

resident  schoolmaster  at  Ballyroan,  a: 


Ballyroan,  schoolmas- 
ter, Mr.  Robert  Flood ; 
usher,  Mr.  Reilly. 

Rev.  T.  Handcock. 


Athlone. 


Von  , Sl1"  111  the  ycilr  J'°5.  bequeathed  a rcntcharge  of 

£20  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a free  school  at  Athlone : the  master 

I f inIS  the  S01'S  of  the  decayed  freemen ; the  corporation  allow. 

f 1 ° ?®r  annum  more  during  pleasure ; the  trustees  are  the  heirs 
of  Mr.  Handcock  s executors  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath._£20  per  annum 

James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  deed  dated  18th  March,  16S4,  charges  certain 
rectories  and  t.thes  with  the  payment  of  £140  yearly  for  ever  to  a schooR 
master,  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  ushers,  and  for  the  repairs 
of  a large  house  winch  the  said  Duke  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  school 
The  house  having  gone  to  decay,  a ‘ scnooi. 

liamentary  grants,  amounting  to  £ 
boarders  in  single  beds £140  per  s 

The  Rev.  Gordon  bequeathed 

school;  by  the  non-application  of 
amounts  to  £300.  In  addition  to  the 
Lucan  allows  the  schoolmaster  £20 
no  house ; the  classics  are  taught  in 

®te?he?  ^00rc;  EsTdres,  by  deed  dated  7th  May,  16S5,  as- 
signed certain  lands  lien  let  for  £42  per  annum  for  maintaining  a free 
school  in  this  town.  The  said  lands  are  now  worth  £370  per  annuk  but 
7 the-Earl  of  Mountcashcl,  and  thePother  tr“tecs 
for  three  lives,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £200  only.  Here  is  a schoolbook 

“ * cl,ltf  »«*- 


Ossory. 

Kilkenny. 


Rev.  Jolm  Ellison, 


It  will  accommodate  eighty 


Tuam  and 
Castlebar. 


Mr.  George  Ralph. 


Waterford  and 
Clonmel. 


Richard  Carey. 


Lismore. 


Rev.  T.  Crawford. 


Rev.  Gab.  Stokes, 


State  of  the  English  Schools  on  Private  Charitable 


Diocese  and 


Armagh. 

Magherafelt. 


Larkhill. 


Tartaraglian,  &c. 


Cashel. 
Fethard,  &c. 


'•  Endowment. 

Master.  I 

Hmoneva&k7Vnrqt'lVby  w.iU.  dated  8th  April,  1707,  devised  certain  sums  of 
money,  &,c.,  for  the  maintenance,  educating,  and  placing  out  to  trade* 
twenty-four  boys.  This  charity  was  settled  by  an Act  Par^ 
lands  for  its  support  were  purchased  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  leased 
for  ever  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Act.  Here  isTlar  -e  school  fit 
for  twenty-four  boys,  but  it  wants  some  repairs.  per  annum 

Alexander  Richardson. 

Singleton,  many  years  ago,  bequeathed  £100,  the  interest  of  which 
to  be  expended  in  clothing  and  schooling  six  Popish  boys  and  to  be 
up  Protestants.  The  sum  having  been  found  tobe  too  smaU 
has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  for  several  years.  small. 

None. 

Thomas  Vernor,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  a few  years  since,  £20  per  annum  for 
ten  yean,  for  the  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  to  cadi  of  the  feouSenS 
of  the  three  parishes  following— namely,  Tartaraglian  in  the  county  of 
-iSSEpe  “nn m!f““  “d  “>  i»  the  county  of  Tymne. 

~ 

The  Bev.  Morgan  Hiokic  felt  £300,  two-thirds  of  the  Interest  of  which  to 
the  parish  schoolmaster  of  Fethard,  the  other  third  to  aTmSsh  Soil 
mute,,  of  Ballmtemple.  The  rate  of  the  interest  is  Svo  n|?5t 
per  annum.  U3nl1 — 

- 

Doh(:r?y  Ief?  ‘J?°  interest  of  £200  to  be  paid  to  the  school- 
t de  parishes  of  Toem,  Templeneiry,  and  Doone.  The  said 
interest  is  regularly  paid.— £io  per  annum.  sa  u 
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State  of  the  English  Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations — continued. 


Scholars. 

Diocese  and  Town. 

Endowment. 

Master. 

Boarders. 

Q 

& 

Total. 

Clogher. 

Clogher. 

Robert  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  in  1672,  devised  the  interest  of 
£500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  master  of  a free  school  at  Clogher.  This 
money  has  never  been  applied.  Charles  Leslie,  Esq.,  of  Glasslough,  in 
the  County  of  Monaghan,  is  his  descendant. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  it  appears  that  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne's  charities,  it  was  ordered  that  a sum 
not  exceeding  £100  should  be  paid  annually  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Clogher,  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  Dr.  Garnett,  on  the 
credit  of  the  said  order,  expended  the  sum  of  £100  in  repairing  the  cathedral. 
This  sum,  when  recovered,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in 
trust  for  a schoolmaster  and  schoolhouse.  in  the  said  parish.  This  charity 
has  never  been  carried  into  effect.  P.  Pierson,  Esq.,  who  lives  in  Eng- 
land, is  his  representative. 

Tihallen  Parish. 

Captain  Richardson  devised  the  interest  of  £100,  at  6 per  cent.,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  parish  schoolmaster  and  the  poor  of  this  ; 
parish.  The  interest  is  regularly  paid. — £3  per  annum. 

— 

~ 

r 

Mouaghan. 

William  Cairnes,  Esq.,  charged  his  estate  in  Monaghan  with  £20  yearly  ! 
for  ever,  for  the  support  of  a mathematical  schoolmaster — £20  per  annum.  ; 

Mr.  Robert  M‘Cullagh. 

" 

" 

- 

Tubbrit. 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  will  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.,  dated  23rd 
June,  1753.  It  was  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  trustees  ! 
erected  into  a corporation.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, agriculture,  and  gardening.  On  account  of  some  law-suits  now  1 
depending,  there  are  only  thirty  boys  in  the  school.  The  buildings,  which 
are  lately  erected,  would  accommodate  seventy  boys  and  upwards ; there 
is  a garden,  and  three  acres  walled  in  for  a nursery  of  forest  trees  for  sale. 
The  real  estates  produce  annually  about  £606,  and  the  personal  property, 
which  lies  in  government  and  other  securities,  amounts  to  £7 00  nearly. 
The  whole  income  may  be  taken  at  about  £900  per  annum. 

30 

30 

Cloyne. 

Castle  Harrison, 
near  Charleville. 

Henry  Harrison,  Esq.,  built  a house  for  a school,  and  endowed  it  with  £20 
yearly,  charged  upon  an  estate  in  Dublin.  The  school  is  not  kept,  nor  is 
there  any  schoolmaster,  and  the  house  is  greatly  out  of  repair.  The 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  has  lately  recovered  this  charity,  and  has  caused  arrears 
of  the  amount  of  £100  to  be  secured. — £20  per  annum. 

None. 

Cloyne. 

Dr.  Charles  Crowe,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  by  a codicil,  bearing  date  : 
the  17th  March,  1719,  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  then  treasurer 
and  precentor  of  Cloyne,  and  after  their  death  to  the  precentor  and  trea-  | 
surer  for  the  time  being,  the  small  burghery  of  Cloyne,  &c.,  in  trust  for 
clothing,  educating,  and  binding  apprentices,  poor  boys  of  the  diocese  (ex- 
cept £s  per  annum  devised  by  thesaid  codicil  to  another  charitablepurpose). 
The  lands  are  let  for  £64  16s.  3d.  yearly,  and  will  rise  to  upwards  of  £100 
yearly,  at  the  expiration  of  the  subsisting  leases.  From  this  fund  three 
boys  are  educated  and  apprenticed  out  at  £14  per  annum,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  it  is  disposed  of  in  apprentice  fees  to  the  boys  educated  in  the 

Sunday  schools,  supported  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Cloyne £84  16s.  3d. 

per  annum. 

Cork,  &c. 
Cork  City. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  by  will,  dated  2nd  August,  1723,  bequeathed  his  estate 
(value  not  specified),  after  the  deaths  of  certain  persons  therein  named,  to 
the  bishop  and  mayor  of  Cork,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  support  of  a 
mathematical  lecturer  in  the  city  of  Cork,  to  be  chosen  by  said  bishop 
and  mayor ; but  if  his  estate  should  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  or  the 
said  lecture  be  neglected,  then  the  said  will  directs  that  such  lecturer 
should  be  chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  school  of  Midieton,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  school. 

Cork  City. 

Dr.  Edward  Worth,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  who  died  in  the  year  1699,  founded 
an  hospital  in  Cork,  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  for  its  maintenance,  which  in  the  year  1707  were  leased  for  ever  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  £457  16s. 

Tlieboysarc  maintained, educated, and  apprenticed,  chiefly  to  seafaringpersons. 

Cork  City. 

Thomas  Deane,  Esq.,  erected  a school  and  almshouse  near  St.  Peter's  church, 
Cork,  in  which  he  educated  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  and  bound 
them  out  apprentices,  and  maintained  six  old  men  and  two  old  women. 
By  his  will  dated  1st  October,  1734,  he  bequeathed  reutcharge  for  ever, 
amounting  to  £216  yearly,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Cork,  in 
trust,  for  the  support  of  this  charity.  His  heirs  for  a long  time  expended 
only  £100  yearly  for  the  above  purposes,  and  Lord  Muskerry,  the  present 
heir-at-law  of  the  donor,  has  not  paid  any  thing  towards  this  charity  for 
a great  many  years.  No  children  are  now  received,  neither  are  the  old 
men  and  women  supported.  The  said  Corporation,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  Cloyne  has  instituted  a suit  for  the  establishment  of 
this  charity  and  for  recovering  the  arrears. — £216  per  annum. 

None. 

Cork  City. 

Moses  Deane.  Esq.,  in  the  year  1728,  left  a concern  in  Cockpit-lane,  Cork, 
worth  about  £136  yearly,  with  directions  that  the  said  yearly  rent  should 
be  put  out  to  interest  for  the  purpose  ( inter  alia)  of  raising  the  sum  of 
£1,200  each,  for  the  support  of  four  schools  in  the  city  of  Cork,  for  the 
education  and  clothing  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  in  each  school ; two 
of  the  schools  are  now  established. 

80 

Coiik  City. 

! 

The  Green  Coat  Hospital,  endowed  by  several  persons  with  £S2  6s.  per 
annum.  In  this  hospital  twenty-one  boys  and  four  girls  are  clothed  and 
educated,  and  there  are  four  boys  probationers. — £82  8s.  per  annum. 

29 

29 
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Scholars. 

Diocese  and  Town. 

Endowment. 

Master. 

Boarders. 

Q 

1 

Cork  City. 

Mrs.  Shearman  and  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Pomeroy  have  endowed  a school  ir 
Hammond  s Marsh,  in  which  boys  are  educated  and  some  of  them  clothed— 
*20  16s.  per  annum. 

i 1 Thomas  Holland. 

- 

IS 

15 

33 

Cork  City. 

Mrs  Shearman  lias  given  £10  yearly  for  the  support  of  a school  called  the 
.Library  School,  in  St.  Fiubarry’s  Parish — £10  per  annum. 

: John  Maginn. 

- 

30 

10 

40 

Cork  City. 

Mrs.  Shearman,  in  the  year  17-12,  endowed  a school  in  Christ's  Church  Parish, 
lor  the  instruction  of  fifteen  children.— £15  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

» 

15 

Derry. 

Cloncagh. 

There  is  a selioolhouse  and  an  endowment  of  £10  yearly  by  the  Earl  of 
Donegal  and  Mr.  Ilcrvey — £10  per  annuhi. 

James  Fleming. 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Camus,  near 
Morne. 

There  is  a selioolhouse  and  an  endowment  of  £36  yearly  by  the  Earl  of 
Abercorn— £36  per  annum. 

In  this  school  twelve  boys  are  clothed,  educated,  and  put  to  trades. 

- 

12 

12 

Down  and 

Connor. 

Donagliadee. 

Lady  Margaret  Alexander,  by  will  dated  3011;  May,  1 764 , endowed  this  school 
with  a rentcharge  of  £60  per  annum,  for  instructing  and  clothing  thirty 
poor  children,  and  putting  them  out  with  apprentice  fees.  Here  is  a 
selioolhouse. — £60  per  annum. 

B.  Mullholland. 

30 

30 

Down. 

A donation  of  £20  yearly  by  Lord  De  Clifford,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  English  School,  is  now  paid  to  the  master  of  the  diocesan 
school  of  the  diocese  of  Down.  Here  is  a selioolhouse.— £20  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bangor. 

An  endowment  of  £5  yearly  by  a selioolhouse £5  per  annum. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

Drumboo  Union. 

An  endowment  by  the  Earl  of  Donegal  of  £22  yearly,  and  a house £22 

per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Ballintoy. 

Mrs.  Jane  Stewart,  by  will,  charged  the  lands  of  Claghnagli,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  with  £15  a-year  for  ever,  for  the  support  of  this  school.— £15 
per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

Dublin. 
Dublin  City. 

Many  of  the  English  Schools  in  this  City  are  possessed  of  permanent  funds. 
,.e  s‘*1!'  SC,100IS  Jh'e,  besides,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
collections  made  m the  churches.  The  schools  which  have  funds  are  in 
the  parishes  following,  namely 

St;  Audoen’s,  £200,  left  by  Charles  Powell,  Esq.,  and  four  separate  dona- 
tions  of  £100  each,  and  also  £2  per  annum  left  by  James  Southwell, 
t’ions  aCl  S’  ‘£i°°  lU  Government  debentures,  bought  out  of  the  subscrip- 

Stephen  Nevill. 
William  Slator. 

- 

- 

- 

20 

31 

St  Paul’s,  two  legacies,  amounting  to  £16  yearly. 

St.  John’s,  £125  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  £300. 

St.  Werburgli's,  six  debentures. 

St.  Bridget's,  interest  of  £554  10s. 

There  are  schools  and  schoolhonses  in  all  the  said  parishes.  Mr.  James 
Knight,  by  deed  dated  20th  November,  1725,  granted  a rcntcharge  for 
ever  ot  £60  yearly,  for  a school  in  St.  Patrick’s  close.— £60  per  annum. 
No  school  is  kept,  nor  is  the  rentcliarge  paid. 

William  Dogood. 

John  andSarahDawson. 
Thomas  Robinson. 

j 

Bovs, 

Girls, 

; 

12 

16 

20 

16 

40 

Castleknock. 

William  Crosth waito,  Esq  , by  deed  dated  15th  August,  1720,  granted  £10 
yearly  for  over,  issuing  out  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Follystowne, 
in  the  countv  of  Meath,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  time  being, 
t,l;uf:  ‘01\thc  education  of  poor  children  of  the  parishes  of  Castleknock, 
Mullalndai  t,  and  Clousillagh £10  per  annum. 

Mr.  Samuel  Connor. 

- 

12 

10 

22 

Calverstown. 

Richard  Levinge,  who  died  in  the  year  1747,  bequeathed  the  lands  of 
Lecken,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  partly  left  in  fee  farm  and  partly 
for  900  years,  for  £91  16s.  yearly,  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  o"f 
poor  children,  and  tor  binding  them  out  apprentices.  Here  are  ten  hoys 
“mCd  and  lnstruct°d.  and  put  out  apprentices  with  a fee  of  £5  each.— 
*91  16s.  per  annum. 

~ 

- 

10 

10 

Hollywood  Eatli. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Jackson,  by  will,  in  the  year  1706,  charged  the  lands  of 
Hollywood  Rath,  with  £6  per  annum  for  ever  for  a schoolmaster,  and  £30 
lor  building  a selioolhouse,  and  devised  three  acres  of  land  for  the  same 
purpose — £6  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Santry. 

Tro,na,ifn^rV'!^liS°n  !iIs.°  devised  a profit  rent  issuing  out  of  the  lands  of 
Gouhlmgs  farm,  containing  forty  acres,  and  held  for  9.99  years  to  the 
Vicar  ot  Santry,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust  for  building  a selioolhouse  at 
a,  a sc:hooln’';stei;  there  £6  yearly,  the  remainder  of  the 

said  profit  rent  to  be  retained  by  the  vicar  as  trustee.-£d  per  annum. 

Paul  Tanner. 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Swords. 

Dean  ScardeviUe  bequeathed  £100,  the  interest  of  which  to  he  laid  out  for 
the  support  of  a school  m the  parish  of  Swords;  the  said  sum  has  been 
the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick  s,  who  in  consideration  thereof  charged 
the  tithes  of  KJ lleigh  and  Kilda  with  £6  yearly  for  ever.  This  money  has 
not  been  so  applied  lor  many  years — £6  per  annum. 

— 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Swords. 

It  appears  by  the  vestry  hook  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  that  an  inventory 
was  taken  on  the  20th  February,  1739,  of  all  the  deeds  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  that  parish  ; and  that  there  were  ( inter  alia)  a map  of  the  lands 
there  stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Hewitson,  for  the 
endowment  of  a school,  and  a conveyance  from  him  of  a mill  to  the  said 

' 
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State  of  the  English  Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations — continued. 


Scholars. 

Diocese  and  Town. 

Endowment. 

Master. 

g 

1 

a 

Q 

Free. 

Finglas. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  interest  of  money  bequeathed  to  it,  amount- 
ing to  £10  7 s.  3c/..  and  an  annuity  of  £5  which  will  expire  in  a few  years 

£15  7s.  3d.  per  annum. 

Here  is  a schoolhouse,  in  which  are  twenty-one  boys  and  six  girls. 

Step.  Langstone. 

" 

- 

27 

27 

Coolock. 

Doctor  Foster,  fgrmerly  bishop  of  Itaphoe,  built  a schoolhouse,  and  endowed 
it  with  two  acres  adjoining,  now  let  for  six  guineas  per  annum  ; and  an 
annuity  of  £9  5s.  issuing  out  of  a house  in  Thomas- street.  In  a few  years 
the  ground  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stands  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  Domville,  Esq.,  and  the  annuity  will  soon  go  by  direction  of  the 
will  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  schoolhouse  is  now  repairing. — 
£16  Is.  6 d.  per  annum. 

William  M'Michal. 

20 

Katkcool. 

An  endowment  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mercer  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  girls. 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Celbridge. 

An  endowment  by  the  Eight  Hon.  William  Connolly,  who  granted  arent- 
eharge  of  £250  yearly,  and  there  have  been  grants  to  this  school  by  other 
persons;  the  whole  amounting  to  upwards  of  £380  yearly.  The  school- 

house  is  very  large,  and  commodious,  and  was  designed  for  forty  girls 

£380  per  annum. 

17 

Dunganstown. 

Captain  Hoey,  of  the  9th  Regiment,  granted  a house  and  two  acres  of  land 
for  a school. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

Elphin. 

‘ PrimroseGran  ge, 
near  Sligo. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Nicholson  granted  lands  which  produced  nearly  £140 
per  annum,  for  the  support  of  this  school.  This  charity  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  appoints  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  the  ministers  of  Sligo  and  Tannagh,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  founder,  trustees £140  per  annum. 

George  Blackman. 

Kildare. 

Betaghstown. 

Dr.Patrick  Hewitson,whodied30th  March,  1783,  devised  to Dalrymple, 

Esq.,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  of  Kildare,  near  £2,000  personal  property,  in 
trust  for  the  support  of  a charily  school,  to  be  built  on  the  lands  of  Betaghs- 
town, for  poor  boys  and  girls  to  be  instructed  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  be  bound  out  with  apprentice  fees. 
And  the  testator  also  devised  his  real  estates,  worth  £297  3s.  Id.,  yearly, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Moses  Cahill,  who  is  a very  old  man,  for  the  further 
support  of  the  said  school.  This  charity  has  not  been  carried  into  effect, 
nor  has  the  interest  of  the  property  been  demanded  since  the  death  of  the 

testator ; the  trustees  not  having  been  informed  of  their  trusts About 

£397  3s.  Id.  per  annum. 

Ardea. 

A salary  of  £10  yearly  to  a schoolmaster,  and  a house  by  Lord  Portarling- 
ton. — £10  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

98 

98 

Kildare. 

Monasterevan. 

Lady  Loftus  bequeathed  a legacy  which  produces  £3  yearly,  for  teaching 
twelve  children,  natives  of  this  parish. — £3  per  annum. 

~ 

" 

- 

16 

Cardiffstown,  &c. 

A salary  of  £20  yearly,  and  a schoolhouse  by  Lord  Mayo. — £20  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Killala,  &c. 
Prankfort. 

Here  is  a school,  with  a house  and  two  acres,  supported  with  the  interest 
of  £400,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Valentine. 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Killaloe,  &c. 
Ballymackey. 

Lady  Anne  Cole  bequeathed  £100  towards  the  support  of  an  English  school. 
No  schoolhouse. — £6  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Leighlin,  &c. 
Coolkinno. 

Rev. Burton  endowed  this  school  with  £20  yearly  for  ever,  issuing  out 

of  ground  rents  in  Ormond  Market,  Dublin;  a house  was  built  and  a 
small  quantity  of  land  was  given  to  this  charity  by  the  late  Marquess  of 
Rockingham — £20  per  annum. 

' 

_ 

Aghold  Union. 

A grant  by  the  Rockingham  family  of  a house  and  ten  acres,  worth  about 
10s.  an  acre £5  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Kilcoramon 

Parish. 

Two  sclioolhouses  and  ten  acres  of  land,  worth  each  £10  per  annum. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

Abbeyleix. 

A schoolhouse  and  one  acre  by  Lord  De  Vesci. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Limerick  City. 

Mrs.  Alice  Craven,  in  the  year  1724,  granted  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor, 
and  Recorder  of  Limerick,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  several  houses 
in  trust  for  the  support  of  a charity  school  called  the  Blue  Schools.  The 
rents  of  those  houses,  with  the  aid  of  other  donations,  and  some  casual 
benefactions,  enable  the  trustees  to  clothe  and  educate  twenty  boys,  and 
to  bind  them  as  apprentices,  with  a fee  of  £4  each.  Here  is  a house  and 
a small  yard. 

George  Mahony. 

20 

Limerick  City. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall,  about  the  year  1687,  bequeathed  several  houses  in 
Liinerick  for  the  purpose  of  building  a charity  school  and  an  alms-house. 
There  are  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  in  the  school  who  are  instructed 
and  bound  out  with  apprentice  fees  of  two  guineas  each.  Here  is  a house 
with  apartments  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  schoolrooms. 

Henry  Bowen,  master ; 
Sarah  Gault,  mistress. 

40 

40 
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State  of  the  English  Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations—  continued. 


Scholars. 

Diocese  and  Town. 

Endowment. 

Master. 

jS 

1 

C 

£ 

Meath. 

Heathfield,  near 
Leany  Church. 

Andrew  Wilson, Esq., by  will,  dated  OthEebruary,  1724,  devised  certain  lands 
to  the  Primate,  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  and  the  Bishops  of 

Meath  and  Kildare,  in  trust  for  the  support  of  an  hospital  at , in  the 

Coun  ty  of  W estmeath.  An  Act  passed  in  the  year  1 7 62  for  the  establishment 
of  this  charity,  .and  by  the  said  Act  the  trustees  were  erected  into  a corpo- 
ration. Twenty  men  are  maintained  and  clothed,  and  100  boys  are  main- 
tained, clothed,  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  put 
out  with  apprentice  fees.  The  annual  income,  including  the  demense  and 
the  interest  of  fifteen  government  debentures,  may  be  reckoned  to  amount 
to  the  sum  of  £2,317. 

too 

100 

Athlone. 

Arthur  St.  George,  Esq.,  left  a house  and  £5  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  an  English  school.  The  present  schoolmaster  is  John  Boswell,  who 
employs  a deputy  to  keep  his  school. — £5  per  annum. 

John  Boswell. 

“ 

“ 

- 

Tuam,  &c. 

St.  Johnstown, 
near  Longford. 

John  Baghtegan  has  lately  sold  certain  lands,  which,  it  is  apprehended, 
were  devised  to  the  use  of  an  English  school,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed schoolmaster,  and  has  run  away.  The  lands  contain  sixty  acres, 
and  are  worth  16s.  an  acre — £48  per  annum. 

Granard. 

The  Bev.  Essex  Edgwortli,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  erected  a school, 
and  endowed  it  with  an  acre  of  land  and  a salary  of  £7  yearly ; the 
master  is  in  possession  of  the  acre  of  land  and  receives  the  salary,  but  the 
schoolhouse  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins £7  per  annum. 

James  Mills. 

Kiltoghard. 

Lord  Mountrath  endowed  this  school  with  £30  yearly,  in  lands  lying  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim. — £30  per  annum. 

Bev.  James  Bennett. 

- 

- 

~ 

Waterford,  &c. 
Waterford  City. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Eoy,  formerly  Bishop  of  Waterford,  endowed  this  school 
with  lands,  &c.,  which  produce,  yearly,  £523  11s.,  for  the  clothing,  in- 
structing, and  binding  out  apprentices  of  poor  boys.  In  the  year  1724, 
an  Act  passed  for  settling  this  charity.  The  rents  of  the  lands  will  rise 
to  almost  double  the  sum  above  mentioned  on  the  fall  of  some  old  lives. 
It  is  a well  regulated  charity — £523  1 Is. 

The  trustees  have  saved  above  £1,400;  of  which  sum  £1,000  was  out 
at  interest,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  Bank  at  Newport. 

Pat  Elanagan. 

75  | 

75 

Waterford  City. 

The  Blue,  Girls,  School  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Mason  family. 
The  girls  are  taught  reading  and  every  kind  of  needlework,  and  some  of 
them  to  write  and  cipher.  In  the  year  1784,  Counsellor  Alcock  left 
£ 1 , 000  to  this  charity,  with  directions  that  the  interest  of  it  should  be  ap- 
plied for  marriage  portions  and  apprentice  fees ; the  money  has  been  put 
out  to  interest  at  six  per.  cent.  Previous  to  this  legacy,  the  income  of  this 
charity  was  £8 1 . There  is  a balance  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Alcock,  Exe- 
cutor of  the  said  Counsellor  Alcock,  of  upwards  of  £300 £141  per  annum. 

The  annual  value  of  the  endowments  belonging  to  the  English  schools,  on  pri- 
vate charitable  foundations,  exclusively  of  the  schoolhouses.is  about£7,400. 

Johannas  Wilcocks. 

34 

34 

Recapitulation  of  the  Annual  Funds  of  the  existing  Schools. 


Schools  on  Public  Foundations . 

English  Parish  Schools — In  the  twenty-nine  dioceses  from  which  returns 
of  these  schools  have  been  received,  no  more  than  435  salaries,  usually 
of  40«.  each,  were  paid  to  schoolmasters ; no  returns  have  been  received 
from  the  other  five  dioceses ; but  if,  for  the  sake  of  this  calculation,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  number  of  salaries  paid  in  these  five  dioceses  was 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  twenty-nine  dioceses  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  sum  now  paid  by  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  this  class  of 

schools  may  be  taken  at  about 

Diocesan  Free  Schools. — By  the  12th  of  Elizabeth  there  should  be  a free 
school  in  every  diocese.  There  are  thirty-four  dioceses  in  this  kingdom, 
but  there  are  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters, . who  receive  salaries 
from  £20  12s.  Ad.,  yearly,  at  the  lowest,  to  £40,  yearly,  at  the  highest, 
Royal  Free  Schools. — -The  lands  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  including 

the  lands  near  Wicklow,  produce,  annually, 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. — The  lands  produce  £4,249  4s.  10 d.,  yearly; 
and  to  this  sum  may  be  added  £225  more,  if  in  this  calculation  of 
annual  funds  we  may  be  allowed  to  estimate  at  £5  per  cent.,  the  balance 
of  money  due' to  the  governors  of  the  said  schools,  amounting  to  upwards 

of  £4,500, 

Hibernian  School  for  Soldiers’  Children,  in  Dublin, 

Hibernian  Marine  School,  in  Dublin, 

Hospital  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  Dublin,  . . . ’ 

Protestant  Charter  Schools, 

Schools  on  Private  Charitable  Foundations,  viz. : — 

Grammar  Schools,  about 

English  Schools,  about 


1,000  0 0 


616  5 7 
3,928  17  3£ 


4,474  4 10 
2,514  16  10k 
1,729  7 3 
1,827  8 6 
20,105  17  9£ 

2,200  0 0 
7,400  0 0 


Total  annual  funds, £45,796  18  . l£ 
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Appendix,  No.  2 — An  Estimate  of  the  Annual  Expense  of  English  Parish  Schools, 
as  proposed  to  be  established. 

In  Ulster,  which  contains  250  benefices,  it  is  proposed  that  there  should 
be  250  of  these  schools,  and  that  each  schoolmaster,  who  is  also  to 
be  parish  clerk,  should  teach  twenty  free  scholars,  and  have  a yearly 

salary  of . £20 

And  for  copy-books,  pens,  paper,  premiums,  &c.,  ’ j 


Appendix  to  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Irish 
Education  Inquiry, 
1791. 


The.  annual  expense  of  one  school  would  then  be 
Which,  for  250  schools,  would  be  .... 

In  the  other  three  provinces,  which  contain  850  benefices,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  850  of  these  schools,  and  that  each  school- 
master, who  is  also  to  be  parish  clerk,  should  teach  twenty-five  free 

scholars,  and  have  a yearly  salary  of  £20, 

And  for  copy-books,  pens,  paper,  premiums,  &c.,  ... 


£20  0 
1 10 


£5,250 


The  annual  expense  of  one  school  would  then  be 
Which,  for  850  schools,  would  be 


£21  10 

18,275 


Total  annual  expense  of  1,100  parish  schools, 


Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  Incumbents  of  1,100  benefices,  at  40s.  each,  ....  £2200 

„ Parishioners  in  vestry  a like  sum, 2' 200 

„ Presentments  for  parish  clerks  in  1,100  benefices,  at  £20  yearly," 

Teach>  22,000 

„ impropriators,  .........  2 000 

„ So  much  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  as  serves,  to  support  the  four  Charter  School  Nurseries, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  are  unnecessary, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  in  which  opinion  we  also  agree,  . 1,900 

— - 29,300 


Annual  sarplus, £5  775 


This  annual  surplus  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  hiring  schoolhouses,  or  for  raising 
a sum  for  building  them,  and  also  for  books  for  the  Sunday  schools. 


Appendix,  No.  3 — An  Estimate  of  the  Annual  Expense  of  the  Diocesan  Free 
Schools,  as  proposed  to  be  improved. 

^ -D-  ProP®sed  that  there  should  be  one  Free  School  in  each  of  the  twenty-two 
Bishoprics;  the  head  master  to  be  paid  a salary  of  £50,  yearly,  and  the 
mathematical  master  to  be  paid  a salary  of  £30,  yearly;  the  expense  of  one 
school  would  then  be  £80,  which,  for  twenty-two  schools,  is  . . . . £1  760 


Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  bishop,  clergy,  end  impropriators  of  the  several  dioceses,  being 
thirty-tour  in  number,  at  £50  each,  upon  an  average  . . . 

„ County  presentments,  a like  sum,  . . . ° . 

„ So  much  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  as  will  .be  superfluous,  if  Mr.  Howard’s  sentiments,  in  which 
we  also  concur,  should  be  adopted  relative  to  the  suppressing  of 
remote  Charter  Schools,  ....  0 


£1,700 

1,700 


1,924 


Surplus, 


£3,564 


This  surplus  might  defray  the  expense  of  396  exhibitions  for  the  support  of  gratuitous 
twenty-two  ^ **  •£  „fT 


Appes-mx,  No.  4 — An  Estimate  of  the  Annual  Expense  of  a Professional  Academy 
proposed  to  be  established. 

One  hundred  boys  to  be  maintained  and  clothed  at  £9,  yearly  each  . £900 

Salaries  of  head  master  and  under  master,  two  assistants,  a steward’  who  is  to’ 
have  the  care  of  the  eleemosynary  boys  out  of  school,  and  control  of  domestic 
economy,  on  plan  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London;  and  a matron,  farmer,  gar- 
dener,  mechanic,  servants,  and  other  incidental  charges.  All  the  assistants, 
except  the  two  first,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  out  of  his  profits,  by  stipendiary 

b°ys> 1.200 


Total  annual  expense,  .... 
r The  entrance  money  paid  by  stipendiary  schools  to  be 
library,  purchase  of  drawings,  models,  &c. 

VOL.  II. 


£2,100 

applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 

*3  0 2 
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Mixed  Education.'  No.  XX.— MlXED  EDUCATION. 

The  Synodical  Ad-  Papers  relied  on  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  discussion  on  the  Draft  Report,  23rd  December, 
ofThurles6  001111011  1856,  and  presented  on  the  30th  January,  1857,  to  the  Commissioners  engaged  in  pre- 

paring the  Draft  Report,  with  a request  that  they  should  he  published  amongst  the 
documents  of  the  Commission. 

The  Synodical  Address  of  the  Fathers  of  the  National  Council  of  Thurles  to  their 
beloved  Flock,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

“Go,  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying:  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I have  remembered  thee,  pitying  thy 
youth  and  the  love  of  thy  espousals,  ■when  thou  followedst  me  in  the  desert,  in  a land  that  is  not  sown. 

“ 3.  Israel  is  holy  to  the  Lord,  the  first  fruits  of  his  increase ; all  they  that  devour  him  offend ; evils  shall  come 
upon  them,  saith  the  Lord. 

“4.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  0 house  of  Jacob,  and  all  ye  families  of  the  house  of  Israel.” — Jeremias, 
chap.  ii. 

Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Brethren,  and  you  our  beloved  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  objects 
of  our  pastoral  charge  and  devoted  affection,  it  is  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  the 
“ Father  of  Mercies  and  God  of  all  consolation,”  as  well  as  of  unspeakable  joy  at  the  promo- 
tion of  your  best  and  highest  interests,  that  we  announce  to  you  the  happy  termination  and 
gratifying  results  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  assembly  that  has  been  held  by  the  Irish 
Church  since  the  days  of  her  glorious  apostle,  St.  Patrick.  To  you  who  are  so  identified  by 
affection,  as  well  as  by  principle,  with  the  interests  of  that  Church — who  are  so  feelingly  alive 
to  all  that  concerns  her  honour  and  her  welfare — whose  attachment  to  her  neither  distress, 
nor  famine,  nor  nakedness,  nor  danger,  nor  persecution,  nor  the  sword,  has  been  able  to 
sever  or  relax — to  you,  our  dearly  beloved  children,  it  must  furnish  a subject  of  heartfelt 
thanksgiving  to  the  “ Giver  of  all  good  gifts,"  as  well  as  of  inexpressible  gratification  to  your- 
selves, to  learn  that  an  assembly,  convoked  under  the  highest  and  most  solemn  auspices,  and 
charged  with  Jthe  most  momentous  interests,  has  happily  succeeded  in  devising  such  measures 
and  enacting  such  regulations  for  the  renovation  of  discipline,  and  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
morals,  as  cannot  fail,  with  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Mercy  and  your  zealous  co-operation,  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  results.  Our  enactments  we  shall  immediately  submit,  with 
the  profoundest  reverence  and  submission,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  we  will 
not  publish  them  until  we  shall  have  obtained  the  necessary  approbation.  We  are  persuaded 
that  henceforward  this  Council  will  become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  National  Church — 
an  epoch,  we  humbly  trust  in  a paternal  Providence,  which  will  not  only  be  found  pregnant 
with  immediate  benefits,  but  which  will  throw  its  directing  light  and  influence  on  the  future. 

Charged  in  a special  manner  by  Almighty  God  with  the  guardianship  of  the  faith,  placed 
as  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers  of  Israel,  to  warn  the  faithful  by  day  and  night  of  the  approach 
of  danger ; imperatively  bound,  as  we  are,  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices,  to  denounce  those 
ravening  wolves  that  appear  in  the  clothing  of  sheep — those  apostles  of  infidelity  and  error, 
who  veil  their  unholy  designs  under  an  appearance  of  simplicity  and  godliness ; the  measures 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  the  faith,  formed,  as  you  may  have  naturally 
anticipated , the  first  object  of  our  anxious  deliberations.  Profoundly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  “without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,”  that  “he  who  believeth  not 
will  be  condemned,"  and  that,  according  to  the  apostle,  every  other  acquisition  is  to  be 
esteemed  as  loss  compared  “with  the  excellent  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  we 
have  viewed  with  alarm  the  perils  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  these  days  of  difficulty  and 
trial,  and  given  to  the  measures  necessary  for  its  defence  the  mature  reflection  and  patient 
examination  which  the  momentous  importance  of  the  subject  required.  As  faith  constitutes 
the  fountain  of  all  those  graces  and  blessings  by  which  the  mystical  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  vivified  and  adorned,  the  moment  its  current  is  stopped  or  defiled  “ the  whole  head 
becomes  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  sad;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  unto  the  top  of  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  therein”  (Isaias,  chap,  i.,  v.  5,  6).  Those  broken  cisterns,  of  which 
the  prophet  speaks  (Jeremias,  chap,  ii.,  v.  13),  those  vain  devices  of  human  wisdom,  can 
furnish  no  substitute  to  the  thirsty  soul  for  that  stream  of  life  which  flows  from  the  throne 
of  God,  reflecting  His  purity  and  imparting  His  immortality.  Its  possession  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  all  the  sufferings  of  this  life,  whilst  there  is  no  amount  of  this  world’s 
wealth  or  glory  that  could  counterbalance  the.  calamity  of  its  loss.  Hence,  when  the 
Almighty  punishes  a people  in  His  anger,  when  it  is  not  the  chastisement  of  a father  seeking 
the  amendment  of  his  children,  but  the  vengeance  of  an  inexorable  judge,  it  is  no  longer 
the  famine  that  kills  the  body,  the  pestilence  or  the  sword  he  employs,  but  the  famine  of  the 
word  of  life,  the  spirit  of  error  and  false  prophets,  that  become  the  instruments  of  His  fury  in 
desolating  the  moral  world. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  your  forefathers,  recognizing  and  appreciating  as  they  ought  this 
most  precious  gift  of  God,  generously  encountered  chains,  and  exile,  and  death,  for  its 
preservation ; that  you  yourselves  endured  so  long  the  most  galling  civil  disabilities  rather 
than  compromise  its  principles  or  endanger  its  purity ; and  that,  during  the  late  visitation 
of  famine,  so  many  heroic  souls  were  found  amongst  your  destitute  brethren,  to  prefer  the 
agonizing  death  of  hunger  to  the  bribe  of  the  tempter,  who  proffered  the  food  and  the  life 
of  this  world  as  the  reward  of  apostacy. 

There  is  not  a page  of  your  history,  however  dark  and  disastrous  in  other  respects,  that 
is  not  brightened  by  the  heroic  fortitude,  the  generous  self-sacrifice,  the  persevering 
devotedness  which  you  have  exhibited  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  faith.  Its 
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memorials  are  to  be  found  on  the  mountain  top  and  in  the  depths  of  your  valleys,  not  the  Mixed  Education. 
less  dear  because  inseparably  linked  with  the  holiest  affections  and  most  touching  traditions  ,,,.  „ — r .. 
of  a persecuted  people ; nor  the  less  enduring  because  crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  dress  oTtheCouncil 

It  is  the  all-vivifying  principle  of  faith,  which,  working  through  charity,  has,  in  the  midst  ofThurles. 
of  the  poverty  and  desolation  of  modern  times,  covered  the  land  with  those  countless  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence  that  strike  the  eye  on  every  side ; which  has  raised  up  so  many  noble 
temples  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High  ; and  which  sends,  at  the  present  day,  its 
missionaries  to  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  as  formerly  to  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  to  announce  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  “who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.”  May  that  glorious  distinction  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of  Ireland ! 

May  neither  fraud  nor  force  be  able  to  wrest  from  her  the  emblem  of  that  “victory  which 
overcometh  the  world”  (John,  1 Ep>),  which  has  been  the  pride  of  her  prosperity,  and  the 
consolation  of  her  sorrows ; but  may  her  deathless  attachment  to  the  most  sacred  of  prin- 
ciples, and  her  generous  self-devotion  in  the  noblest  woi’k  of  charity,  form  the  glory  of  her 
future  history,  as  they  have  been  the  brightest  record  of  the  past ! 

As  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  chief  pastors  of  His  flock,  religiously  responsible  to 
the  Prince  of  Pastors  for  every  soul  committed  to  our  charge,  it  forms,  as  is  obvious,  our 
first  and  paramount  duty  to  attend  to  the  pastures  in  which  they  feed — the  doctrine  with 
which  they  are  nourished.  And  surely  if  ever  there  was  a period  which  called  for  the 
unsleeping  vigilance,  the  prudent  foresight,  the  intrepid  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  our 
august  ministry — that  period  is  the  present.  The  alarming  spectacle  which  the  Christian 
world  exhibits  at  the  present  day,  the  novel  but  formidable  forms  in  which  error  presents 
itself,  and  the  manifold  evils  and  perils  by  which  the  Church  is  encompassed,  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  no  longer  a single  heresy,  or  an  eccentric 

fanaticism — the  denial  of  some  revealed  truth,  or  the  excesses  of  some  extravagant  error 

but  a comprehensive,  all-pervading,  well-digested  system  of  unbelief,  suited  to  every  capacity 
and  reaching  every  intellect,  that  corrupts  and  desolates  the  moral  world.  Is  not  such  the 
calamitous  spectacle  which  the  Continent  of  Europe  offers  to  us  at  this  moment?  Educa- 
tion, the  source  of  all  intellectual  life,  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  nurtured  and  disciplined, 
his  principles  determined,  his  feelings  regulated,  his  judgments  fixed,  his  character  formed, 
has  been  forcibly  dissevered  from  every  connexion  with  religion,  and  made  the  vehicle  of 
that  cold  scepticism  and  heartless  indiff'erentism  which  have  seduced  and  corrupted  youth, 
and  by  a necessary  consequence,  shaken  to  its  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life.  Sepa- 
rated from  her  heavenly  monitor,  learning  is  no  longer  the  organ  of  that  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  which,  according  to  St.  James,  is  “chaste,  peaceable,  modest,  easy  to  be 
persuaded,  consenting  to  the  good,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  judging,  without 
dissimulation;”  but  rather  of  that  wisdom  which  he  describes  as  “earthly,  sensual,  and 
devilish”  (James,  c.  iii.,  v.  15,  17). 

It  is,  we  feel  assured,  unnecessary  to  observe  to  you,  that  of  all  modes  of  propagating 
error,  education  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  aliment  by 
which  the  social  body  is  sustained,  which  circulates  through  every  vein  and  reaches  every 
member ; and  that  if' this  aliment  should  prove  to  be  corrupt  or  deleterious,  it  will  not  fail 
to  carry  moral  disease  and  death  to  the  entire  system.  Hence  the  awful  obligations  we  are 
under,  at  the  peril  of  our  souls,  of  watching  over  the  education  of  the  people  whom  God 
has  intrusted  to  our  charge. 

Listen  to  the  emphatic  words  in  which  the  present  illustrious  Pontiff  sets  forth  the  dangers 
to  which  youth  is  exposed  at  the  present  time,  and  the  duties  which  are  placed  upon  the 
pastors  or  the  people  in  their  regard.  “It  is  incumbent  upon  you,”  he  says,  “and  upon 
ourselves,  to  labour  with  all  diligence  and  energy,  and  with  great  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
to  be  vigilant  in  every  thing  that  regards  schools  and  the  instruction  and  education  of 
children  and  youths  of  both  sexes.  For  you  well  know  that  the  modern  enemies  of  religion 
and  human  society,  with  a most  diabolical  spirit,  direct  all  their  artifices  to  pervert  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  youth  from  their  earliest  years.  Wherefore,  they  leave  nothing  untried,  they 
. shrink  from  no  attempt  to  withdraw  schools  and  every  institution  destined  for  the  education 
of  youth,  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  vigilance  of  her  holy  pastors”  (Elrcyl. 

Letter  of  Pius  IX.,  8th  December,  1849).  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  show  the  responsibility  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  point  out  our  duty  to  protect 
from  the  insidious  snares  laid  for  their  destruction,  the  lambs  of  the  fold — that  most  helpless 
but  precious  portion  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  prophet  represents  as  carried  in 
His  bosom. 

It  is  by  the  sternest  sense  of  duty — by  a painful  but  irresistible  feeling  of  necessity — that 
we  are  compelled,  dearly  beloved,  to  announce  to  you  that  a system- of  education,  fraught 
with  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers,  has,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  been  brought  to 
your  own  doors.  It  is  presented  to  you,  we  deplore  to  say,  in  those  collegiate  institutions 
which  have  been  established  in  this  country,  and  associated  with  the  name  of  our  august, 
most  gracious,  and  beloved  Sovereign.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impugn  for  a moment  the 
motives  of  its  originators.  The  system  may  have  been  devised  in  a spirit  of  generous  and 
impartial  policy  ; but  the  statesmen  who  framed  it  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
inflexible  nature  of  our  doctrines,  and  with  the  jealousy  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  avoid 
every  thing  exposed  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our  faith.  Hence,  those  institutions, 
which  would  have  called  for  our  profound  and  lasting  gratitude  had  they  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  our  religious  tenets  and  principles,  must  now  be  considered  as  an  evil  of  a 
formidable  kind,  against  which  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  warn  you  with  all  the  energy  of 
our  zeal  and  all  the  weight  of  our  authority. 
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JOuiEhtaim.  In  pointing  ont  the  dangers  of  such  a system,  we  only  repeat  the  instructions  that  have 
The'Sjnodical  Ad-  been  given  lo  us  by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  he,  to  whom  were  given  the  keys  of  the 
dress  of  the  Council  kingdom  (Matth.  c.  xvi.,  v.  19) ; to  wliom  was  committed  the  charge,  not  only  of  the  lambs 
ofThurles.  but  of  the  sheep,  that  is,  of  the  entire  flock,  pastors  as  well  as  people  (John,  c.  xxi.,  v.  17)’ 

he,  for  whose  faith  the  prayer  of  Christ  was  offered  (Luke,  c.  xxii.,  v.  31,  32);  whom  St! 
Chrysostom  so  appropriately  designates  as  the  teacher  of  the  whole  world  (Horn.  88,  in  Joan)  • 
he,  Peter,  has  spoken  to  us  by  Pius  as  he  spoke  to  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedom  by  Leo,  and 
pronounced  this  system  of  education  to  be  fraught  with  “ grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers”  to 
faith  and  morals;  has  declared  that  “religion  can  expect  nothing  but  loss  from  it;”  and  that 
your  bishops  “ should  take  no  part  in  carrying  it  into  effect.” 

Following  the  invariable  practice  of  our  own  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  every  church  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  unity,  and,  in  particular,  the  instructions  given  in  one  of  those 
synods  convoked  and  presided  over  by  St.  Patrick, — “if  any  questions  arise  in  this  island 
(Ireland),  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See”  (Si  qua  quastiones  in  hac  Insula 

oriantur , ad  Sedan  Apostolicam  referantur , Can.  S.  Patritic,  apud  Wilkin , Concil  1. 1,  p.  6) 

we  laid  at  the  feet  of  our  present  venerable  and  beloved  Pontiff  the  plan  of  instruction  that 
had  been  proposed  to  us,  with  a statement  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevailed  on  the 
subject ; because  we  knew,  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Columbanus,  addressing  one  of  the  great 
pontiffs  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  ours  “ to  call  upon,  to  put  questions,  to  beseech  him ; and  his 
not  to  withhold  what  had  been  freely  bestowed,  but  to  put  out  his  talents  to  interest,  to  give 
at  Christ’s  behest  the  bread  of  doctrine  to  those  who  sought  for  it  from  him” — (St.  Columl. 
Epist.  I.,  ad  Greff.  Pap.  apud  Galland  Bill.  Vet.  Pat.  t.  12,  p.  346).  After  a most  searching 
and  protracted  examination  of  the  statements  and  facts  that  were  urged  on  either  side, 
availing  himself  of  every  resource  of  counsel  and  information  which  he  could  procure! 
demanding  and  receiving  from  every  member  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  his  individual  opinion 
on  the  subject,  making  it  the  object  of  his  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  pouring  forth 
his  soul  in  prayer  to  Him  who  promised  to  abide  with  his  Church,  even  to  the  consummation 
of  time,  the  successor  of  Peter  pronounced  his  final  judgment  on  the  subject.  All  contro- 
versy is  nmy  at  an  end — the  judge  has  spoken,  the  question  is  decided. 

Recognizing,  with  reverential  awe,  in  that  decision,  the  voice  of  him  who  hath  said,  “ He 
who  hears  you,  hears  me ; he  who  despises  you,  despises  me  — this  synod  has  received,  not  only 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  unanimous  acclamation,  the  decisions  and  instructions  which 
were  asked  for  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  synod  now  solemnly  communicates 
to  you  the  rescripts  of  the  Holy  See,  which  we  have  received  on  this  important  matter,  that 
they  may  serve  to  guide  and  regulate  your  conduct;  we  do  not  add  any  thing  to  the 
instructions  that  have  been  given ; neither  will  -we  suffer  any  thing  to  be  detracted  from 
their  importance.* 

That  you,  our  faithful  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and 
docility ; that  you  will  recognize  in  the  supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  successors,  not  the  work 
of  man  but  the  appointment  of  heaven ; not  a civil  tribunal,  but  a divine  institution ; not  an 
arena  for  controversy,  but  the  judgment-seat  at  which  every  controversy  is  to  be  decided ; 
is  amply  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  unswerving  and  untarnished  allegiance  which  has  bound 
the  Irish  people  to  the  Holy  See,  from  the  first  moment  it  was  plighted  through  its  envoy 
and  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  to  the  present  day,  in  the  midst  of  every  trial  and  temptation  that 
could  sever  or  relax  it;  as  well  as  by  your  uniform  and  filial  obedience  to  those  pastors  to 
whom,  you  well  know,  your  happiness  is  far  dearer  than  their  own  existence;  and  who,  in 
the  day  of  peril  and  suffering,  have  so  often  proved  the  extent  and  self-devoting  spirit  of  the 
charity  they  bear  you  by  “ laying  down  their  lives  for  their  flocks.” 

It  is  then,  in  our  conviction,  quite  unnecessary  to  assure  you,  that  every  thing  which 
concerns  your  welfare — all  that  regards  the  advancement  of  your  interests,  whether  tem- 
poral or  eternal— is  bound  up  with  our  warmest  affections;  that  there  is  no  exertion,  no 
sacrifice,  compatible  with  principle,  which  we  would  not  cheerfully  make,  to  ameliorate  your 
condition  and  promote  your  prosperity.  As  a pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  those  sentiments, 
we  have  determined  to.  make  every  effort  in  our  power  to  establish  a sound  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  University  education,  that  will  combine  all  that  is  practically  useful  in  the 
present  system,  with  all  that  is  pure  and  edifying  in  religious  doctrine.  A committee  has 
been  appointed  by  this  Synod  to  examine  into  the  details  of  this  most  important  project, 
and  to  carry  it  into  execution.  . The  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  are,  indeed,  great; 
but  if  we  meet  them  in  the  spirit  of  faith — if  we  act  with  Christian  union,  they  will  soon 
disappear.  We  have  within  ourselves  here,  at  home,  and  in  the  persons  of  our  brethren 
who  are  scattered  not  only  throughout  the  sister  kingdoms  and  the  British  colonies,  but 
throughout  the  Continent  of  America,  ample  resources — zeal,  learning,  talent,  and  the  pecu- 
niary means  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object. 

As  great  undertakings  cannot  be  realized  in  a moment,  some  time  will  be  necessary  for 
collecting  and  combining  these  resources,  and  giving  maturity  and  organization  to  the  plan. 
.Uuring  the  brief  interval  that  must  intervene,  previous  to  the  realization  of  this  most  desir- 
able object,  you  can  procure  for  your  children,  as  you  have  ever  done,  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  education  in  those  excellent  collegiate  establishments  of  your  own 
Church  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  and  the  sister  kingdom. 

But,  as  in  the  days  of  primitive  fervour,- so  now  in  those  latter  times,  there  are  to  be  found 
spirits  of  error,  disobedient,  vain  talkers,  and  seducers,”  “wise  in  their  own  conceit,”  and 
putted  up  with  the  little  knowledge  they  possess — men  “ whose  speech  creepeth  like  a 

* Vide  Appendix  [pp.  388-389,  infra.] 
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canker”  (2  Tim.  c.  xi.  v.  17),  and  whose  seared  consciences  are  dead  to  every  sense  of  duty  Mixed  Education. 
and  every  feeling  of  l’emorse;  men  who,  like  the  first  tempter,  hold  out  the  advantages  of  ^he  Synodical  Ad- 
superior  enlightenment  as  the  reward  of  disobedience,  and  who,  apostates  in  all  hut  the  name,  dress  of  the  Council 
dare  to  preach  up  contumacy  and  rebellion  against  that  Church  of  which  our  Lord  hath  of  Tllurles- 
said,  that  those  who  hear  her  not  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  heathen  and  the  publican.  Since 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  it  becomes  our  solemn  duty  to  remind  you  how  rigorous  the  obli- 
gations are  by  which  the  parent  is  bound  to  watch  over  the  salvation  of  his  children.  You 
are  aware  that  those  children  are  only  a sacred  deposit,  entrusted  by  God  to  your  care  for 
a short  time ; that  although  He  made  use  of  you  to  give  them  existence,  they  are  entirely 
His  property ; that  being  indebted  to  Him  for  all  they  possess,  both  as  to  soul  and  body, 
and  made  to  His  image,  and  redeemed  by  His  blood,  your  first  great  duty  is  to  provide,  as 
far  as  lies  in  your  power,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  matters  not  how  blameless 
your  life  may  be  in  other  respects,  if  you  neglect  this  duty ; if,  through  criminal  ambition, 
or  an  inordinate  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  you  expose  the  soul  of  your  child  to  grievous  danger ; 
then,  assuredly,  do  you  incur  the  reprobation  pronounced  by  the  Apostle  on  “ the  man  who 
has  no  care  of  his  own,  and  especially  those  of  his  own  household,”  and  who,  by  such  con- 
duct, “ denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel”  (2  Tim.,  c.  v.  v.  8).  The  man  who 
hid  his  talent  was  condemned : what  if  he  had  lost  or  destroyed  it  ? what  if  he  had  given 
it  to  his  master’s  enemies?  The  faithless  pastor  must  answer  blood  for  blood,  soul  for  soul. 

Can  the  treacherous  and  unnatural  parent,  whose  cruelty  is  far  worse  than  that  of  Herod, 
who  only  sacrificed  the  bodies  of  his  youthful  victims,  expect  to  escape  with  impunity  ? 

“ He,”  says  Jesus  Christ,  “ that  shall  scandalize  one  of  these  little  ones  who  believe  in  me, 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  should  be  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should 
be  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  scandals,  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  scandals  come;  but,  nevertheless,  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  scandal 
cometh”  (Matt.  c.  xviii.  v.  6).  That  the  woes  thus  pronounced  against  the  man  of  scandal 
must  fall  with  aggravated  force'  on  the  head  of  the  parent  who,  after  having  been  solemnly 
warned  by  the  authority  established  by  Christ  for  his  direction,  thrusts  his  child  into  the 
furnace  of  danger,  immolating  him  to  the  Moloch  of  avarice  or  ambition,  is  so  obvious  as 
to  require  neither  proof  nor  illustration.  If  the  learning,  riches,  or  honours,  to  be  gained 
by  such  a sacrifice  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  we  can  only  reply,  with  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Gospel,  “ What  doth  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  to  lose  his  own  soul?  or 
what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?”  (Matt.  c.  xvi.  v.  26).  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that,  even  in  this  world,  such  conduct  would  be  visited  by  the  retributive  justice 
of  God — that  the  daring  disobedience,  which  trampled  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  would 
not  be  unlikely  to  receive  its  heavy  chastisement  from  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious  child ; 
and  that  the  pride  which  spurned  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion,  would  meet  its  deepest 
and  most  bitter  humiliation  from  the  very  object  in  which  it  had  centred  its  fondest  affec- 
tions. That  a system  of  education,  the  dangers  of  which  have  been  publicly  and  solemnly 
pointed  out  by  the  Church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth — a system  against 
the  dangers  of  which  the  history  of  modern  Europe  bears  witness,  -will  meet  with  your 
marked  reprobation ; that  you  will  not  yield  it  encouragement  or  patronage  of  any  kind, 
but  that  you  will  save  your  children  from  its  influence — is  an  assurance  supplied  to  us  by 
your  uniform  and  devoted  obedience  to  the  voice  of  that  Church,  and  attested  by  every  page 
of  your  history,  and  by  every  act  of  your  lives. 

The  solemn  warning  which  we  address  to  you  against  the  dangers  of  those  collegiate 
institutions  extends,  of  course,  to  every  similar  establishment  known  to  be  replete  with 
danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  your  children — to  every  school  in  which  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  your  Church  are  impugned,  and  the  legitimate  authority  of  your  pastors 
set  at  nought.  Alas ! our  country  abounds  with  too  many  public  institutions  of  this  kind, 

■which  have  been  the  occasion  of  ruin  to  thousands  of  those  souls  that  were  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; but  still  they  bear  the  perils  with  which  they  are  replete  inscribed 
upon  their  front,  and  they  are  known  by  all  to  be  most  dangerous  and  anti-Catholic.  It  is 
not  necessary,  nor  was  it  ever  necessary,  to  raise  our  voice  against  establishments  so 
avowedly  hostile.  It  is  when  the  wolf  assumes  the  clothing  of  the  sheep  that  the  pastor 
has  most  reason  to  tremble  for  his  flock,  and  to  exert  all  his  courage  and  energy  for  its 
defence. 

In  guarding  you  against  the  paths  of  error — warning  you  against  those  deceitful  lights 
which  lead  to  the  lowest  depths  of  mental  darkness,  ana  to  the  worst  and  most  fatal  species 
of  ignorance — you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  character  of  true  enlightenment,  and  zealous 
concern  for  the  real  interests  of  knowledge,  which  have  invariably  distinguished  the  religion 
to  which  you  belong. 

The  instructress  of  Europe  in  arts  and  literature — the  civilizer  of  every  barbarous  nation 
into  which  she  has  carried  the  Gospel — the  foundress  of  those  innumerable  schools  of  learn- 
ing which  illustrated  this  island,  in  former  ages,  as  well  as  the  inspirer  of  those  heroic  sacri- 
fices, and  of  that  deathless  struggle  in  her  cause  when,  at  a subsequent  period,  a barbarous 
policy  punished  education  as  a crime,  and  sought  to  extinguish  the  intellect  of  a people,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  continually  borne  the  torch  of  knowledge  in  her  hand  during  her  mis- 
sionary career,  or  sheltered  it  in  her  sanctuary,  when  the  stormy  passions  of  the  savage 
horde,  or  the  calculating  cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  sought  to  quench  it  for  ever.  And  if 
she  cannot,  like  other  forms  of  belief,  vary  at  will  the  immutable  truth  of  which  she  is  the 
depository — if  she  cannot  blend  and  fuse  its  inflexible  principles  into  a community  of  creed 
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Mixed  Education,  and  doctrine— if  no  human  consideration  can  induce  her  to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  that  Gospel 
The  Synodical  Ad-  whlch  will  outlive  the  heavens  and  the  earth — it  is  not  because  the  charity  with  which  her 
dfe,sp,  of,the  Couucil  feart  continually  burns  is  less  comprehensive,  or  the  works  of  beneficence  in  which  her 
01  s-  hands  are  unceasingly  employed,  are  less  numerous  and  various  than  those  of  other  reli- 

gious  institutions  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  possession  of  a more  liberal  philanthropy. 
I his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  truth  is  not  only  perfectly  compatible  with  the  exercise  of 
charity,  but  a condition  indispensable  to  its  existence.  He  who  was  charity  itself,  whose 
lips  continually  preached,  and  whose  life  so  beautifully  and  touchingly  illustrated  its  doc- 
trine, pronounced  the  woes  that  were  to  light  upon  the  proud  and  self-sufficient  Pharisee  and 
denounced,  with  unmitigated  severity,  the  teachers  of  error. 

The  same  irreligious  spirit  which,  by  its  cold  indifferentism,  chills  and  deadens  our  moral 
nature,  and  then  leaves  it  a prey  to  corruption,  after  having  vitiated  the  education  of  the 
Continent,,  has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  diffused  itself  through  its  literature  ■ for 
anti-Christian  philosophy,  assuming  the  most  popular  form,  has  devoted  all  its  reasoning  and 
research  to  sapping  the  foundations  of  faith ; and  genius,  seduced  and  corrupted  by  it?  sug- 
gestions, has  lavished  his  highest  gifts  in  adorning,  with  all  embellishments  of  taste  and  elo- 
quence, the  grossest  sensualism  and  vice  that  could  corrupt  and  degrade  even  the  society  of 
the  Pagan  world.  There  is  no  medium  for  its  diffusion-from  the  philosophic  essay  to  the 
work  of  fiction— on  which  the  apostleship  of  infidelity  has  not  drawn,  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  truths  of  Christianity  m the  understanding,  or  to  banish  its  pure  and  exalting  morality 
from  the  heart.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those  works  have  been  translated  into°your  own 
language  circulated  in  every  variety  of  form,  from  the  most  ornate  to  the  cheapest  and 
most  accessible  and,  we  bitterly  lament  to  state,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
precincts  of  the  domestic  circle,  where  nothing  undefiled  should  be  permitted  to  enter- 
but  whence  the  anxious  vigilance  of  parental  love,  as  well  as  its  awful  responsibility,  ouo-ht 
to  have  been  prompt  m banishing,  with  indignation,  every  thing  calculated  to  taint  the 
purity  or  unfix  the  principles  of  its  youthful  charge. 

Nor  are  works  of  a similar  spirit  and  tendency  wanting  in  our  own  literature,  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers  and  to  every  grade  of  intellect— reviving  the  old  errors  and  fer- 
tile in  the  production  of  new  ones— flattering  the  pride  of  the  understanding,  and  stimu- 
lating the  passions  of  the  heart — diffusing  their  moral  poison  in  every  department  of  learn- 
ing,  and  through  every  form  of  publication  by  which  the  popular  mind  can  be  reached, 
lliat  bad  books  form  a most  powerful  instrument  of  Satan  in  perverting  and  destroying 
souls,  is  a melancholy  fact,  proved  every  day  by  the  ruin,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
whole  communities;  and  hence  the  rigorous  obligation  of  every  pastor,  parent,  and  guar- 
dian, to  save,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  those  under  their  charge  from  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  those  impious  and  licentious  works.  As  Revelation  proclaims  to  us,  “ that  those 
who  love  danger  shall  perish  therein,”  and  that  we  should  incessantly  “watch  and  pray 
lest  we  enter  mto  temptation,"  and  that  we  carry  the  treasure  of  divine  grace  in  earthen 
vessels,  as,  in  fine,  the  whole  tenor  of  its  teaching  is  to  inculcate  the  humility  and  self- 

distrust  that  fly  the  occasions  of  sin,  not  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  that  court  them all 

should  be  studiously  on  their  guard  against  the  daring  curiosity  or 'intellectual  pride  that 
would  spurn  a restraint  which  the  Church,  in  every  age,  has  deemed  so  necessary  for  the 
moral  government  of  the  faithful.  J 

We  exhort  you  dearly  beloved,  with  all  the  fervour  of  our  souls,  to  be  more  vigilant 
than  ever  m these  days  of  error  and  infidelity.  Avoid  all  books  in  which  your  holy  relirion 
is  assailed;,  cast  away  those  corrupt  and  condemned  versions  of  the  Scriptures  those  tracts 
teeming  with  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  that  are  so  industriously  circulated  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  and  other  such  Societies.  We  caution  you  also  against  those  publications 
in  which  loyalty  is  treated  as  a crime,  a spirit  of  sedition  is  insinuated,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  induce  you  to  make  common  cause— to  sympathize  with  those  apostles  of  socialism  and 
infidelity  who,  m other  countries,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  civil  liberty,  not  only 
undermined,  the  foundations  of  every  government,  but  artfully  assailed  the  rights  of 
the  Apostohc  See,  and  sought  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  ° 

I fie  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  our  destitute  brethren  in  defence  of  the  faith  present  to 
the  rich  and  comfortable  an  example  as  touching  as  it  is  edifying;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  but  one  Gospel  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that  this  Gospel  impera- 
tively  demands  of  both  the  sacrifice  not, only  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  even  of  life 
itself,  rather  than  to  infringe  its  laws.  When  a spirit  of  proselytism , more  blind  and  fanatical 
than  that  denounced  by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  outraging  not  only  the  laws  of  humanity 
but  all  the  decencies  of  public  opinion— which,  more  destructive  than  the  famine  in  whose 
footsteps  it  followed,  endeavoured  to  smite  with  the  second  and  everlasting  death  those  who 
escaped  the  first— which  visited  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  their  desolation,  not  to  miti- 
gate  their  sufferings,  but  to  rob  them  of  that  immortal  hope  that  redeems  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  and  brightens  the  prospect  of  the  future— which  aggravated  with  the  horrors  of 
religious  persecution  the.  darkest  calamity  that  ever  crushed  a people,  and  scattered  on 
every  side  the  seeds  of  infidelity,  hypocrisy,  and  fraud  ;_wlien  this  malignant  spirit  of 
seduction  stood  against  them  to  tempt  and  to  destroy,  how  often  has  the  heroic  parent,  like 
the  mother  of  Macchabees,  encouraged  her  offspring  to  despise  the  breath  and  life  of  this 
world  for  the  sake  of  that.  Creator  who  would  certainly  restore  them  on  a future  day?  And 
how  often  has  that  offspring  suffered,  not  the  torments  of  the  executioner,  but  the  more 
severe  ami  lingering  death  inflicted  by  starvation,  rather  than  “ transgress  the  laws  of  God 
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a system  so  scandalous  and  degrading  to  any  form  ofrdS^tT.'J  reprobating 
pretend  to  conceal  the  corrupSon  aid  pSg^which  ' ft  emnloST^  ' ^ n°‘ "“r 
perversion,  but  which  drives  its  saoriWimi*  tvnffl  • U emP11°ys  cas  tlie  instruments  of 
gate,  offering  to  7m  Slge SfXSSLw  7 4 brf?rc  tb<U>”bli<= 

deeply  lameSt  to  state,  tli  up°t„  the  f /et  7e 

crowded  city  to  the  most  secluded  hamlet,  its  unscrupulous  auents  me  t„  ?“bated  1 f‘?m 
rewards  of  apostacy  to  the  destitute  or  the  venal,  whilst  it  hi°smead i™  T?  ° ‘b,e 

like  a net-work  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud  • ohtlff  a ‘ Proselytizing  schools 

Frr  SiS 

be  effaced,  and  has  recourse  to  every  expedient  which  ingenuity  can  md  to^L™ 

to  relax  for  a moment  the  fervour  of  your  zeal  or  thp  J ^ e fms  for  us  \°  exhort  you  not 
in  the  mercy  and  omnipotence  of  Him  whose’  hand  is wlf  yo^ratheT' to  redo^bk'tife 
efforts,  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  schools  for  the  voumJ  to  k!  -i  h • 
visit, ng  and  inspecting  the  schools  already  ere^r^^^’dto5?T^n<,,l‘m 

E-«Ka£5Sd,s£f45 

sustaining  the  faint-hearted,  consoling  the  afflicted  rebuking  thp  unomVt  Qi,  * season, 

We  charge  the  rich  of  this  world,”  therefore,  with  St  Paul  “ not  to  bP bit’  » /,  17-)- 
S“he  Tf**  b"‘i"  thchvnng  Go^wke  ^vei  £ 

tlCTtmg  t0  fTl lbi,lty  b?,rfful:  if  tb0u  baTe  give  abiLrfy if Son' havj 

little,  take  care  to  bestow  willingly  a little:  for  thou  s tores  tun  for  tWalf  i °U  IiaVi 
or  the  day  of  necessity.  For  allf  deliver^ 

them  that  li ve if WTobL  A “S  “*“!?  Yo?  g*f  * co?fidence  before  the  Host  High,  to  all 

WtJ  ,dr  I1  *!meS  “d  f 'T ’H ' '™ry  "elation,1 'what^Mwety  tffcf 

SfA*?  ‘b"8  was  a Pf  Pie  whose  manifold  miseries  and  privations  could  pierce  the 
heart  of  charity  to  its  core,  and  call  for  her  most  devoted  exertions  and  sacrifices  our  suffering 
I Jt™7  t m ?eS"nt  a0™'  “*  pre-eminently  entitled  to  that  afflicting  distinction  8 
Let  your  contributions  and  exertions,  then,  dearly  beloved,  be  proportionate  to  the  wants  and 
calamities  you  have  to  succour  or  alleviate.  Enlarge  your  hefrtswith  ttogreltnli  5 4e 
occasion  which  presents  itself  to  you  “ Give  and  it  shill  be  given  untoyouf  good  mea  me 
and  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  they  give  iAtf  yonXsm’ 

fC^f  f mTfTT1  \°U  S“  Tte  '-“f1  \8l“U  be  m8ted ™‘o  you”— (St.  Lukei 
sow?'tb  •”  Ti  u „ 6 wbo  ?°P,eth  sPanngly  shall  also  reap  sparingly;  and  lie  who 

noTS-lu  bics51nSs  sbf 1 als°  feaP,m  blessings.  Every  one  as  he  hath  deterinihed  in  his  heart 
not  with  sadness,  or  of  necessity,  for  God  lovetli  a cheerful  giver.  And  God  is  able  to  make 

eLTrootworkm  S’," “n-oufflcie^cy  in  all  togs  iffbotuTdlo 

every  good  work.  Ax  it  is  written,  he  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  hath  Siren' to  tlie  poor 
™u,bretld‘JtlemTetd  f°!',8''8i'.  ,Alld  be  that  ministereth  seed  to  tlie  sower,  will  bothgive 
fusdceM^  Cor ,;tpWi“  ”v  flf  { a"d  inCreaSe  ‘lle  81'°'Tth  °f  *'le  ***  °f  y0"r 

For  our  parts,  did  we  omit,  on  this  important  occasion,  admonishing  and  exhorting  you,  by 

*3  I) 
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all  the  motives  which  religion  can  supply,  to  succour  your  afflicted  Mm  “d 

with  all  possible  kindness  and  compassion,  we  should  not  onlyfail  m one  of*  subjects 

essential  duties  of  the  episcopal  charge,  but  pass  over,  in  criminal  J“"e  TfJ™ 

■with  which  prelates,  when  assembled  in  synod,  are  obliged  to  occupy  t 

day  on  which  the  Church  placed  the  pastoral  staff  in  our  hands,  she  made  mercy  to  the  pool 

one  of  the  subjects  of  that  solemn  examination  to  which  she  subjected  m; „h“those  decrees 

remembrance  and  concern  for  the  poor  expressed  m her  canons ; and  J e"“ d|"“t 

and  regulations  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in  her  councils,  from  Chalcedomto^  f ront 

whereby  the  various  charitable  establishments  fortheir  relief 

and  control  of  the  episcopacy.  The  Council  of  Toledo  (Ann.  6<J3,  c.  22),  amongst  others, 
admonishes  bishops  of  the  charge  placed  on  them  by  God  to  protect  an  < e en ^e  pep, 
and  accuses  them  of  criminal  neglect  if  they  suffer 

raising  their  voice  in  their  defence  and  vindication.  Wst,  flg,  the  am  ' 1 

destitute  brethren  appeal  to  the  charity  and  compassion  of  all  at  the  present  time,  they  press 
■with  peculiar  force  and  weight  upon  our  hearts.  c l m.itatinna  of  heaven 

We  behold  our  poor  not  only  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  theawful  visitations  of  heave 

but  frequently  the  victims  of  file  most  ruthless  oppression  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
humanity1  fhougk  they  have  been  made  to  the  image  of  the 

by  die  blood  of  Calvary— -though  the  special  favourites  and  representatives,  of  Jesus  Umst 
wefee  them  treated  with  cruelty,  which  would  cause  the  heart  to  ache  if  inflicted  on  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  for  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a parallel  save  m the  ati ociaes 
of  savage  life.  The  desolating  track  of  the  exterminator  is  to  be  traced  in  too  many  parts 
of  the  country — in  those  levelled  cottages  and  roofless  abodes,  wlaenee  so  ^ny- 
industrious  families  have  been  torn  by  brute  force,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
or  health,  and  flung  upon  the  highway  to  perish  in  the  extremity  of  want  ^nottha 

oppressor  and  the  wrmig-doer  imagine  that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Srf 

For,  “ He  will  not  accept  any  person  against  a poor  man  and  He  will  hear p“®  “ 

him  that  is  wronged.  He  will  not  despise  the  prayers  of  the  father  ess, 

she  poureth  forth  her  complaint.  Do  not  the  widows  tears  run  down  hex  cheeks  ^nd  her 
cry  against  him  that  causeth  them  to  fall  ? For  from  the  cheek  they  go  up  even  to  heaven, 
and  the  Lord  that  heareth  will  not  be  delighted  with  them  — (Eccles.,  chap.  xxxv.,  j.  lb, 
17,  18,  19).  And  again,  “ Do  no  violence  to  the  poor  man,  because  he  M-poor,  and  do  not 
oppress  the  needy  in  the  gate.  Because  the  Lord  will  judge  his  cause,  and  will  afflict  them 
tS  have  afflicted  his  soul”— (Prov.,  chap.xxii.,  y.  22,  23).  Hence,  the  woe.pi 
St.  James  against  the  perpetrators  of  such  cruelties,  “Go  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  h o 1 
in  your  miseries,  which  shall  come  upon  you,  your  riches  are  corrupted,  anc  youi  garments 
ai-e7  moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them -*al^w*-t^ 
mony  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  like  fire.  You  have  stored  up  for  v ourselves- math 
against  the  last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down^yoi^  fields 
which  by  fraud  has  been  kept  back  by  you,  cneth,  and  the  cry  of  them  hath  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth.  You  have  feasted  upon  earth ; and  in  riotousness  you  have 
nourished  your  hearts  in  the  days  of  slaughter” — (St.  James,  chap,  v.,  v.  , , , > )• 

But  whilst  defending  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  announcing  the  woes  with  which  the 
Gospel  threatens  their  oppressors,  it  becomes  our  duty  also,  to  admonish  the  foimei,  that  the 
merits,  privileges,  and  rewards,  which  God  has  annexed  to  their  state,  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  patience  and  resignation.  The  moment  they  become  their  own  avengerj 
enter  into  secret  and  illegal  combinations,  condemned  so  severely  by  the  Church,  and  have 
recourse  to  deeds  of  blood  and  violence,  they  lose  all  resemblance  to  that  Divine  model 
who  in  suffering  for  them,  left  them  an  example  that  they  should  tread  in  his  footsteps,  as 
well  as  all  right  to  that  future  joy  in  which  none  can  participate  save  those  who  have  shared 
in  His  afflictions  here  below.  Instead,  then,  of  being  impelled  by  the  promptings  of  that 
sanguinary  resentment  which,  far  from  alleviating  their  sufferings,  never  finis  to  aggravate 
them  with  tenfold  bitterness  and  intensity,  let  them  treasure  deep  m then- hearts,  and 
constantly  recall  to  their  remembrance  those  consoling  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^^ed  are 
ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh. 
Blessed  shall  you  be  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  reproach  you  and  cast 
out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man’s  sake”_(Matt„  c.  v).  One  of  the  worst  fruits  of 
the  false  teaching  of  the  age,  has  been  to  generate  a spirit  of  contempt,  haid-heartedness, 
and  hostility  to  the  poor.  The  mammon  of  iniquity,  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
avarice  which  the  Apostle  denounces  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  not  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have  furnished  the  principles  and  the  maxims  by  which  they  have  been  estimated  and  lan  ce 
in  the  social  scale.  Whilst  the  Gospel  everywhere  breathes  respect,  love,  and  commiseration 
for  the  destitute,  pouring  its  heavenly  consolation  into  their  desponding  hearts,  and  shedding 
its  undyino-  halo  over  their  darkest  sufferings,  continually  dissipating  the  clouds  winch  t e 
arrogance  and  terror  of  this  world  have  cast  around  them,  and  revealing  the  dignity  and 
privileges  with  which  their  Divine  Master  has  invested  them ; the  spirit  of  error,  on  the 
contrary,  either  denounces  them  as  the  great  nuisance  of  the  moral  world,  for  whose  lemo- 
val  or  abatement  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion  are  to  be  outraged,  or  by  endeavouring^  to 
give  them  an  undue  and  extravagant  exaltation  in  the  social  scale,  seeks  to  counteract  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  thereby,  considerably  augments  the  prejudice  and  aversion  wit 
which  they  are  regarded.  How  admirable  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
this  important  matter.  Guided  by  Divine  charity  she  exhorts  the  rich  to  put  on  bowels  ot 
compassion  for  the  poor,  to  consider  them  as  brethren,  to  respect  them  as  members  of  Jesus 
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Christ ; and  at  the  same  time  she  teaches  the  poor  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,  to  honour  Mixed  Education. 
the  rank  and  station  of  the  great  and  powerful,  to  be  obedient  to  those  in  authority,  to  be  The  Synodical  Ad_ 
grateful  for  favours  received,  and  to  pour  forth  fervent  prayers  for  their  benefactors.  dross  of  the  Council 

B Instructed,  dearly  beloved,  in  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  towards  of  Thurles. 
the  poor,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  which  you  owe  them,  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  to 
mitigate,'  as  much  as  possible,  the  severities  of  their  lot.  Those  amongst  you  who  fill  the 
responsible  office  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  should  weigh  all  the  sacred  obligations  of 
your  stewardship,  and  the  rigorous  account  you  must  render  of  it  on  a future  day;  whilst 
those  wlio  are  charged  with  the  office  of  supervising  and  ministering  to  their  wants. in  the 
asylums  and  workhouses  where  they  are  placed,  should  be  careful  to  treat  them  with  the 
consideration,  mildness,  and  humanity,  that  are  due  to  the  suffering  members  of  Jesus 
Christ.  , ......  , 

But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  our  duties  to  the  poor,  or  to  fulfil  the  other  engage- 
ments of  our  Christian  vocation,  without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace;  and  as  prayer  and 
the  sacraments  are  the  mediums  instituted  by  Almighty  God  for  conveying  that  grace  to 
the  soul,  all  should  be  fervent  and  persevering  in  employing  these  inestimable  and  consoling 
means  of  mercy  and  salvation.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  assembly  has  been 
to  render  these  resources  more  abundant  and  accessible  to  all ; to  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
piety  both  of  pastors  and  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a purpose ; to  diffuse 
as  widely  as  possible  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a due  preparation  for  the  Sacraments,  m 
order  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  efficacy;  and,  above  all,  to  animate  the  faithful  to  a 
worthy  and  frequent  participation  of  the  bread  of  life,,  humbled  by  the  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  hitherto  abused  those  precious  graces,  of  the  base  ingratitude 
with  which  we  have  repaid  the  favours  of  the  best  of  benefactors,  and  of  the  scandals  which 
have  drawn  from  his  paternal  hand  those  heavy  chastisements  by. which  lie  seeks  our  cor- 
rection and  reformation.  Let  us  pour  out  our  hearts  before  Him  in  penitential  sorrow; 
recall,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  the  sins  by  which  we  have  outraged  his  Divine  Majesty,  fer- 
vently resolved  on  a perfect  change  and  amendment  of  life ; and  approach,  with  the  requisite 
dispositions,  to  that  Fountain  of  Mercy,  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  where  the  guilty 
and  perishing  soul  is  cleansed,  purified,  revived,  and  strengthened  by  the  blood  of  tne 


An  opportunity  most  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  objects  will  soon  be 
offered  to  you.  'His  Holiness  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  us  the  indulgences  of  a General 
Jubilee,  which  will  commence  on  St.  Michael’s  Day  next,. and  will  continue  for  three  months. 
We  exhort  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  treasures  which  are  thus  opened  to  you  by  the 
Church,  in  a spirit  of  true  penance  and  compunction,  that  God,  appeased  by  our  repentance, 
may  look  upon  us  with  compassion,  and  deliver  us  from  the  evils  that  overwhelm  us.  . 

That  our  prayers  may  be  more  efficacious,  let  the  ever  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin 
so  faithful  to  all  her  disciples— so  compassionate  to  the  afflicted  and  the  erring— so  merciful 
to  all  • whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our  people — the  never-failing  Star  of  Hope 
that  has  cheered  the  sorrowful  vigil  and  dissipated  the  darkest  storm,  that  ever  threatened 
the  destinies  of  our  Church— she  under  whose  gracious  auspices  this  Synod  was  opened, 
and  under  whose  maternal  protection  it  now  closes  its  labours— let  tins  Help  of  Christians 
be  fervently  and  constantly  invoked  by  you  in  all  your  devotions.  This  most  holy  Mother 
has  been  long  recognized  and  venerated  by  our  predecessors  as  the  general  Patroness  of  all 
Ireland  • ancf  it  is  our  wish  that  she  shall  be,  for  the  future,  invoked  as  such,  under  the  title 
of  the  'immaculate  Conception.  To  obtain  more  effectually  the  assistance  of  this  our 
powerful  advocate  in  the  present  wants  and  calamities  that  overwhelm  us,  we  have  detei- 
mined  that  her  litany  shall  be  recited,  before  the  parochial  Mass,  on  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  of  obligation,' in  the  churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  together  with  the  collect  pro  quacunqtie  tribulatione,  which  collect  is  also  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Masses  of  each  day  during  the  same  period.  . , , 

Let  that  glorious  Apostle,  to  whose  charity,  labours,  and  sufferings,  you  are  indebted, 
under  God,  not  only  for  the  blessings  of  the  faith,  but,  in  no  small  measure,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Divine  gift,  be  also  earnestly  supplicated  by  you  when  appealing  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace;  nor  forget  those  other  holy  advocates  to  whose  efficacious  intercession 
the  voice  of  the  Church  and  your  own  experience  bear  testimony 

Receive  once  more,  dearly  beloved,  the  assurances  of  our  devoted  chanty,  and  heartfelt 
interest  in  all. that  concerns  your  welfare;  and  in  bidding  you  farewell,  and  imploring  the 
benediction  of  Heaven  on  yourselves  and  on  all  who  are  dear  to  you,  as  well  as  upon  all 
your  labours  and  concerns,  suffer  us  to  exhort  you,  m the  words  of  the  Apostle,  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  in  which  you  are  called— careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Split,  m 
the  bond  of  peace.  One  body  and  one  spirit,  as  you  are  called  m one  hope  of  calling. 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who. is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  us  all”— (Ephes.,.c.  iv.,  v.  1-6).  “Loving  one 
hood,  with  honour  preventing 


another.  To  no  man  rendering  evil  for  e 


flood,  witn  nonour  preventing  uuc  ouuiuw.  ^ T r i„  „„ 

good  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men.  If  possible  as  much 
Is  is  in  you,’  having  peace  with  all  men”-(Rom„  c.  xii.,  v.  10, 17  18).  “ Le  every  soul  be 
subject  to  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God,  and  those  that  are 
ordained  of  God.  Render,  therefore,  to  all  men  their  dues— tribute  to  whom  tubute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe 
thing,  but  to  love  one  .another.  For  he  that  loveth  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  die  law  - 
(Rom.,  c.  xiii.,  v.  1,  7,8).  “ May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, and .the  cWy  of  God, 
and.  the  communication  of  the  Holy  G-liost, be  with  you  .all.  .Amen  —(2  Cor.;c.  mm,v.  id), 

Yol.  II. 
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beptuSeT11  Addr6BS  WSS  read  “ fuU  S?n°d’  md  adopted,  and  ordered  to 

[Signed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Cullen,  Primate,  and  Delegate  of  the  Apostolic  See 
President  of  the  Sviod;  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  D^by,  Promoter  of  t^Synod  bv 
Chalto  DublS'  andMbv’  Ilc“-Ge™ra1’  Waterford,  the  Rev.  Pbtbe  Cooke,  Canon  of  the 

SSe?oflhegd„d5  CK  AUY'  TnMat  °f  *he  C°Ue«e’  ™es- 

Thurles,  Monday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  of  the 
.Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850. 


Translation  of 
First  Rescript  on  tl 
Queen’s  Colleges. 


Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Revfrfnt>  T nm,  t*  , ,;n  i J 

Therefore  it  admonishes  the  archbishom  nnri  i;oiin„„  nc  t i , 7 i t0  lellglon- 
lib^to  disclose  i,  to  the  Saciid  Con^egatiiSln  TZ*S 

”,  ‘iat  P10™  Sh°“'d  le 

fore  exhorts  your  grace,  too-ether  witl^vnn.  lrff,  ,g.hf  classes’  In  sclen<*;  ^ there- 
would1 de*em 

°Ut’  theJS;Cred  Congregation  exhorts 
permit  themselves  to  be’  carried  a wav  bv  nnvtko^  ujllon’  anc*  greatest  concord;  not  to 
Lh  the  sacred  £ XX  K X?  -“**  d» 

"ThS  « bX^r^lfd  0frdig!°n'  “nd  the  aa'vata  oSs^6  n°*D8  m 

respect  the  views  of  our  moXlloIy UKT KuTBf^TOtaf TT  d”*  Same  “re.‘n.evel7 
himself  respecting  the  whole  circumstances  of  +l10  'i  W J^i1  ]ie  had  accurately  informed 
Congregation,  and  added  to  it  the  supreme  weight  of\h  oX  a^iE0™011  °£  ““  Sacred 
In  the  meantime  we  pray  God  that  he  may  giant  your  Grace  a tag-d  happy  life. 

x our  Grace’s  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  Pnir-  Cardinal  Fransoni,  p.d.p.f. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Bammio,  Pro  Secretory. 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Rome,  October  9,  1847. 

aiS&si 

considering  the  constitution  of  die  English  realm, 
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Saci^d  Congregation  could  not  be  induced  on  account  of  the  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers  m,w  r 

I^hXVo0  fSeS  t0  mi-lgf  i +th?,derion  passed  on  them fand,  with  the  sanction  oTthe 

most  Holy  Loid,  communicated  to  the  four  metropolitans  in  the  month  of  October  last  vear  fhe  synodical  A<1- 

things  Xch  wTr  Sfr-th  iV-ha!  fal  the  clerg7  ancl  t,he  entire  P^ple  labour  for  those  SliS£!Counoil 
iudgfd  tint  teere^io  of  V PTrT01P0te.the  good  of  the  Church,  their  Eminences  Second  Rescript  on 

■If ldJ?„  , er.ectl0n  of  a Catholic  University  should  not  be  despaired  of— nay,  they  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
W again  and  again  recommended  a project  of  this  sort,  in  order  that  all  may  lend  their 
towards  lts  execution,  and  that  thus  sufficient  provision  be  made  for  giving 
h Tffis  delriion°nf  Jffq  mSti'Untl0n  Wltl?Ut  th*ir,  ve'iSion  suffering  danger  from  that  sourceS 
3 6 ^ ™ with^hiT wdgh^of^’is  owj^ 

sent  t0  the  four  arch“ops' t0  bf  by  them  <*=£» 

q0BUj  Wn llst  1 per.form  this  W 1 ought  also  to  signify  that  it  is  the  peculiar  desire  of  the 
® 'I  Ccngregation-n ay,  also  of  our  Most  Holy  Lord,  that  sacerdotal  concord  be 

Gosnols  atw  J°l  tave  at  t0  cultiva1te1  the  unity  of  spirit  which  the  Sacred 
Gospels  attest  to  have  been  exceedingly  commended  by  Christ  our  Lord  to  his  apostles. 

And  since  1 am  addressing  prelates  who  are  well  versed  in  the  History  of  the  Church  and 
^e  excellent  admonitions  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  I deem  it  superfluous  to  quote  them,  or  to 
mention  what  benefits  the  union  of  bishops  conferred  on  the  Church,  and  what  evils,  on  the 
2?  A-  •’  flo-Yed-nr0'n,tlieir  dlssensions-  And  whereas,  you  are  all  unanimously  wishing 

toi  this  union,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  to  choose,  and  cheerfully  to  apply,  the  most 
seasonable  means  towards  securing  it.  These  are  prominent  in  the  sacred  canons,  and  in 
the  other  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which,  if  you  will  faithfully  follow  in  your  ministry 
and  if,  m your  doubts,  you  will  apply  to  the  Holy  See,  in  order  that  through  it  you  may 
Rnow  what  is  to  be  done,  the  aforesaid  union  will  become  more  and  more  firm  and  lasting 
Amongst  other  things,  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  deemed  it  right  to  remind  you,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Most  Holy  Lord,  that  sacerdotal  meetings  should  henceforward  be  held 
in  due  order,  and  according  to  the  path  marked  out  by  the  canons  and  liturgical  books; 
otherwise  difference  of  opinion  will  daily  increase;  and  from  meetings  of  this  kind,  which 
may  rather  wear  a secular  than  a religious  appearance,  no  good  will  result  towards  duly 
regulating  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  which  alone  they  should  be  subservient ; and,  therefore 
it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  transmit  the  acts  of  the  Synods  to  the  Apostolic  See,  as  also 
to  write  at  certain  times  concerning  the  state  of  your  churches,  as  has  been  ordained,  in 
order  that  you  may  receive  from  hence  seasonable  answers. 

~ylt  t]10Se  tp’ngs  are. signified  to  you,  not  that  any  doubt  arises  regarding  your  submission 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  since  it  has  been  proved  to  the  world  how  fervent  and  constant  it  is, 
and  afresh  testimony  has  been  borne  to  it  by  all  the  letters  written  on  the  aforesaid  subject 
ot  the  colleges,  but  that  by  those  manifestations  it  may  again  be  actually  proved;  and  when 
reference  on  the  more  weighty  concerns  is  accurately  made  to  that  Church  from  whence 
sacerdotal  union  is  derived,  the  same  unity  will,  by  this  means,  the  more  easily  abide 
among  yourselves.  In  the  meantime,  I pray  God  long  to  preserve  your  Grace  in  health. 

Your  Grace’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Given  at  Propaganda  Fide,  rs-  J.  Ph.  Fransoni,  Prefect. 

Rome,  11th  October,  1848.  ^ ° Alexander  Barnabo,  Secretary. 


Translation  of  Rescript  on  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  addressed  to  each  of  the  Four 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland  [referred  to  in  preceding  Synodical  Address]. 

Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Reverend  Lord,— Though  the  bishops  of  Ireland  appear  to 
be  about  to  hold  a National  Council,  with  a view  principally  to  determine,  after  deliberating 
in  common  upon  a uniform  discipline  to  be  observed  throughout  Ireland  in  reference  to  till 
colleges,  the  Sacred  Congregation  lias  yet  wished  that  this  should  be  especially  commended 
to  them  by  your  Grace;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  you  should  signify  to  them  that  the 
exhortations  contained  in  the  apostolic  letters  are  particularly  directed  to  that  object  But 
I am  confident  that  they  will  happily  effect  this  by  not  departing  in  the  least,  from  the 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  its  Rescripts,  and  by  keeping  it  mainly  in 
view  how  they  may  most  effectually  consult  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

. Meanwhile,  I have  thought  it  should  be  signified,  through  your  Grace,  to  the  bishops,  that 
it  appears  astonishing  after  the  answers  already  given  on  the  colleges  that  some  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  assert  that  it  is  lawful  for  priests  to  undertake  certain  offices  in  the  said 
colleges ; for  if  it  has  been  declared  that  the  aforesaid  colleges  will  prove  detrimental  to 
religion,  by  reason  of  their  grave  and  intrinsic  dangers,  if  the  bishops  have  been  warned  to 
have  no  share  in  carrying  out  their  establishment,  it  is  certainly  evident  that  neither  is  it 
lawful  for  other  ecclesiastical  persons  to  discharge  any  function  having  reference  to  the  said 
colleges. 

As  to  other  controversies  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  said  colleges,  it  will  be  the  business 
of  the  bishops,  after  having  diligently  weighed  the  before -mentioned  rescripts,  to  frame  such 
rules  to  be  everywhere  observed  for  withholding  the  faithful  from  frequenting  those  colleges, 
as  will  correspond. with  the  said  rescripts,  and  be  conformable  to  the  equity  and  benignity 
which  the  Apostolic  See  itself  ever  enforces  by  its  example. 

Given  at  Rome,  from  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  the 
18th  day  of  April,  1850.  & 1 ° 

(Sio-ned’)  d'  ^H'  Cardinal  Fransoni,  Prefect. 

v ° ’ Alexander  Barnabo,  Secretary. 


Rescript  on 
Queen's  Colleges. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools. 

Lawes  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq. 


No.. XXI.— Schools  Founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

1.  Lawes  and  Directions  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  under  liis  Hand  and  Seale, 

for  the  better  Government  and  Ordering  the  Public  Schools  lately  founded  and  erected 

by  him. 

For  the  Schools. 

The  schooles  are  founded  as  free  grammar  scliooles,  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefitt  of  the 
children  of  the  tennants  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  as  also  for  the  children  of  the  tennants 
of  this  corporation,  together  with  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  and  about  the 
townes  and  places  where  those  schooles  are  erected,  that  is  to  say: 

1 The  child  or  children  of  any  tennants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  or  to  the  said 
corporation,  as  also  the  children  of  any  sub-tennant  that  is  the  present  occupier  of  any  of  the 
said  lands  or  possessions.  These  all,  and  each  of  them,  if  sent  by  their  parents  or  friends, 
are  to  be  taught  free,  and  exempted  from  all  salaries  and  payments,  m respect  of  their  edu- 
cation, while  they  remain  in  any  of  those  schooles.  . . . A 

2.  That  twenty  poore  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  townes,  or  within  two 

miles  distant  where  these  schooles  are  or  shall  be  erected,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
of  their  education,  in  all  respects,  as  the  tenants  children.  . „ , 

3.  Upon  death  or  removal  of  any  of  those  twentie  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  townes  of  Drogheda  and  Galway,  respectively;  and  in  Tipperary,  the 
schoolmaster  and  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  upon  my  lands  there,  may  please  to 
signifie  the  names  of  such  children  to  the  Governors  of  the  schooles  as  are  fitted,  in  their 
judgments,  for  this  charity,  that  the  number  from  time  to  time  may  be  made  up. 

4.  Those  children  are  to  be  instructed  and  taught  in  the  Latme,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 

according  to  their  respective  capacities,  and  fitted  for  their  University,  if  their  parents  or 
friends  desire  it ; others  of  them  to  write  and  cypher,  that  they  may  be  fitt  for  disposement 
to  trades  or  other  employments.  • , . 

5.  There  are  further  encouragements  in  relation  to  the  poore  children— as  cloatiung 

while  they,  remain  in  the  schoole,  pentions  for  those  that  goe  to  the  University,  and  provi- 
sion also  lor  those  that  are  bound  apprentices,  some  whereof  are  expressed  in  the  charter- 
all  which  will  be  declared  by  the  founder’s  appointment,  when  the  revenue  comes  to  be 
more  fully  stated.  . . . . 

6.  Liber  tie  is  also  given  to  the  schoolemaster  to  receive  the  children  of  others  as  have  a 
mind  to  send  them  for  like  education  into  any  of  those  schooles,  paying  to  the  head  master 
two  shillings  for  entrance,  and  for  their  schooling  such  reasonable  rates  as  shall  be  agreed 
of  between  them. 

For  the  Schoolmasters  and  Ushers. 


1.  None  are  to  be  admitted  schoolmasters  of  the  said  schooles  but  such  as  are  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  well  known  for  their  abilitie,  industrie,  and  good  conversation. 

2 The  schoolmaster,  and  in  his  absence,  the  usher,  shall  publickly,  every  morning,  read 
a chapter  out  of  the  canonical  Scripture,  and  then  pray,  concluding  at  night  also  with 
prayer  This  to  be  done  in  the  English  tongue,  that  all  may  be  edifyed ; they  are  to  urge 
the  children  frequently  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  att  convenient  times  to  require  some 
account  of  what  they  read,  according  to  their  capacitie,  and  that  the  meanest  of  them  be 
able  readily  to  give  an  account  how  many  bookes,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as 
also  the  number  of  the  chapters  in  each  booke  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3.  The  weakness  of  children  is  such  that  many  times  varietie  of  Chatecliisms  confounds 
their  understandings,  and  the  Lord  Primate  Usher’s  Chatechisme  being  specially  commended 
to  those  schools  in  the  Charter,  the  masters  are  diligently  and  constantly  to  catechise  them 
in  that  forme.  And  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  before  or  after  publicke  worship,  to  expound  the 
same,  or  part  thereof,  unto  them,  as  also  att  other  convenient  times. 

4 The  children  are  to  come  to  schoole  before  or  att  seaven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  times  of  their  departing  from  the  schoole  to  be  at  eleaven 
and  five  or  foure  according  to  the  season  of  the  yeare,  the  children  may  have  their  hbertie 
on  Saturdays,  the  whole  afternoon,  and  on  Thursdays  after  three  of  the  clock. 

5.  The  schoole  also  is  to  break  up  seaven  days  before  each  of  the  festivalls— Christmasse, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  every  yeare;  at  which  times,  before  their  departing  from  the 
schoole,  the  master  is  to  appoint  some  exercise  to  be  done,  and  accounted  for  at  their  return, 
and  then  to  make  a serious  speach  to  the  scholars,  exhorting  them,  as  at  all  other  times,  so 
at  this  time  also,  they  would  demean  and  behave  themselves  with  so  much  humilitie, 
sobrietie,  respect,  and  submission,  that  thereby  they  may  credit  their  education  and  breeding, 
and  then  with  prayer  dismiss  them  without  any  of  those  rude  customes  in  schooles  as  are 
usuall  at  such  times. 

6.  Noe  child  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  grammar  schoole,  or  to  be  under  the  head  master, 
' but  such  as  have  learned  or  are  fitt  to  be  entered  into  the  accidence  or  some  introduction© 

booke  to  the  grammar;  the  usher  may,  nevertheless,  teach  the  children  of  the  said  tenants 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  so  many  of  them  as  the  master  shall  judge  will  not  preju- 
dice his  further  attendance  on  the  grammar  schoole. 

7.  That  the  children  of  the  grammar  schooles,  such  as  the  masters  judge  fitt,  or  in  any 
measure  able,  doe  exercise  themselves  in  a constant  speaking  of  Latine  with  the  master  as 
there  is  occasion,  and  one  to  another. 
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8 The  usher  is  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  chief  master  in  the  course  and  method  of 
his  teaching  and  instructing. 

9 The  schoolmasters  and  ushers  are  constantly  to  reside  upon  the  place,  and  are  not  to 
be  absent  from  their  charge  unlesse  in  the  times  of  their  sickness,  or  the  times  of  break  up, 
or  in  a matter  of  special  necessity,  in  which  they  have  leave  from  three  or  more  of  the 
Governors,  whereof  the  treasurer  to  be  one;  and  if  there  be  any  such  special  occation  that 
they  appoynt  a sufficient  person  to  officiate  in  their  room,  who  shall  receive  such  a propor- 
tionable part  of  the  salary  for  his  labour  herein,  as  would  have  been  due  either  to  the  school- 
master or  usher,  whose  place  he  hath  supplyed 

10  That  the  schooles  may  be  attended  with  greater  diligence  both  by  the  masters  and 
ushers  neither  of  them  is  permitted  to  be  of  use  or  exercise  any  other  calling  or  employment. 

11  That  the  schoolmasters  take  care  the  schoolerooms  be  kept  cleane  and  holsome,  and 
that  the  children  doe  not  break  the  windows,  or  be  suffered  by  cutting,  scribbling,  or  any 
other  way,  to  blemish  or  deface  the  walls,  seats,  doores,  or  gates. 


Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 

Lawes  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq. 


For  the  Scholars. 


1 That  they  strictly  observe  the  lawes  appointed  for  their  coming  to  schoole,  and  not  goe 

forth  upon  any  occasion  without  the  leave  of  the  master  or  usher  first  asked  and  obtained, 
and  while  in  the  school  to  keep  their  seats  and  not  to  go  up  and  downe  from  place  to  place 
to  the  disturbance  of  others  more  studious.  . . 

2 Every  scholar  to  be  carefull,  wheresoever  he  come,  to  give  due  respect  by  uncovering 
his  head,  and  otherwise,  to  all  persons,  and  specially  to  the  Governors  of  die  schooles  to  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  place,  and  to  the  masters  and  ushers  of  the  schooles. 

3 That  none  of  them  by  any  means  are  to  listen  or  to  entertame  any  such  lnveagling 
discourses  or  stories  from  their  fellowes  or  others  that  tend  tobegett  or  nourish  unworthy 
thoughts,  or  a low  opinion  of  their  masters,  but  rather  it  is  their  duty  to  make  a discovery 

6 Lett  not  cursing  reviling,  obsenitie  in  words  or  lookes,  no  quarrelling  or  fighting,  or 
unlawful  games,  be  found  with  any  of  you,  under  penalty  of  the  severest  correction ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  whatsoever  is  pious  and  injurious,  and  whatsoever  is  comlie  and  decent  m 
cloathes  or  otherwise,  and  may  render  you  lovely  m the  eyes  of  others,  lett  such  things  be 
constantly  and  carefully  endeavoured  by  every  child  of  you  m the  feare  of  the  Lord 

5 When  correction  is  to  be  given  for  these  or  any  the  like  crimes,  or  idleness  and  negli- 
gence in  their  studies  and  endeavours  to  improve  themselves  m their  education  if  any  of 
you  shall  be  stubborne,  resist,  and  become  incorrigible,  giving  bad  example  to  otheis,  such 
so  continuing  after  admonition,  shall  be  expelled  and  dismist  from  the  schooles  _ 

6 To  the  end  that  industrie  and  ingenuitie  may  as  well  receive  mcouragement,  as  idleness 
and’ neglect  of  dutie  discountenance  and  punishment,  once  every  year,  m the  month  ot 
May  foure  scholars  out  of  the  first  classes,  three  out  of  the  second,  and  two  out  of  the  third, 
shall’ be  made  choice  of  by  the  master  to  present  and  pronounce  some  solemne  exercise  to 
the  Governours,  or  to  any  other  person  of  quahtie  that  shall  be  then  present;  and  m case 
none  of  the  Governors  shall  be  present,  then  the  schoolmasters  are  to  take  care  to  transmit 
y several  exercises  fairly  mitten  to  die  Governor. V to die  end  they -may  judge of  those 
amongst  diem  most  deserving,  and  encourage  sncli  by  tbe  gift  of  some  Latme  oi  Oneek 

'’“^cSeBtoTe  taktn W^'severall- schoolmasters  that  the  rules  above  mentioned  being 
faJly  mhten  in  a mSrbeyhnng  up  in  each  schoole,  and  he  also  audiblie  read  by  the 
tauly  m>tte^  ^ w’  ,ie  fir1t  sdl00le-day  in  every  month,  immediatehe  after  prayer, 


during  y1  reading  whereof  there  shall  be  silence  and  due  attention. 


Erasmus  Smith. 


2 Orber  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schoois  Founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esa., 

12th  July,  1712. 

OUDERED-That  the  following  Rules,  to  prevent  youths  educated  in  the  Free  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  from  turning  Papists,  he  duly  observed  in  each  of  the  said 

SC\s?SThat  prayers  be  read  morning  and  evening  in  each  of  the  said  schools,  by  the 
master  or  usher,  out  of  the  liturgy  by  law  established,  at  which  every  youth  shall  be  obhged 

duly  to  »«mid.  eduoated  in  the  said  schools  shall  be  instructed  by  the  master  or 

usher  in  Doctor  liami's  Catechism,  and  upon  Sundays  be  pubhckly  examined  m the  same  m 
the  chniv.h_  _ educated  in  the  said  schools  shall  duly  attend  the  publick  service 

in  the  uarish  chuiuh  where  each  school  is  situated,  eveiv  Lord's  Day  and  such  other  time 
as  the  Cter  m usher  shah  appoint;  and  upon  neglect  ttereof,  after  due  admonishment,  to 

b64S®tofeve“ypSo?so  educated,  wW  he  is  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  aforesaid 
catechism  shall  be  brought  by  the  master  or  usher  to  the  bishop  to  be  confii  med. 

¥he  sa M Rules  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  masters,  and  to  be  affixed  up  in  each  of  the 

schools. 


Order  of  Governors, 
12th  July,  1712. 
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I. — Form  of  Circular  to  Principal  Masters. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185  . 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “into  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,” 

to  request  that  you  will,  before day  of , forward  to  the  Commissioners : 

(1.)  Copies  of  all  statutes,  charters,  royal  letters,  wills,  deeds,  orders  of  visitors, 
bye-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  respecting  the  school  of  which  you  are  the  principal 
master. 

The  Commissioners  also  desire  to  be  informed : — 

(2.)  Whether  the  endowments  of  your  school,  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  derived 
from  land ; and,  if  so,  the  number  of  statute  acres  comprised  therein,  its  locality,  the 
annual,  income  actually  received  during  the  year  185  , with  the  outgoings  and 

deductions  therefrom,  the  net  annual  income,  and  the  annual  value  as  estimated  in 
Griffith’s  Valuation. 

(3.)  Whether  the  endowments  of  your  school,  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  derived 
from  personal  property;  and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum,  the  annna.1 
proceeds  therefrom,  and  the  nature  of  the  security. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  desirous  to  ascertain : — 

(4.)  The  annual  amount  of  your  salary  and  other  emoluments  as  principal  school- 
master,and  the  annual  amount  of  the  salary  and  other  emoluments  of  every  assistant 
master  in  your  school ; also  by  whom  the  several  masters  are  appointed  and  paid. 

. (?•)  ^jie  number  of  pupils  in  your  school  during  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854, 
divided  into  the  separate  classes  of  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  pupils ; and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  stipend  payable  to  you  by  each  boarder  and  day  scholar. 

I am  also  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  have  resolved  to  hold  a public 
court  “ to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
given  in  such  schools and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  give  public  notice  of  the  places 
and  times  of  holding  such  court,  so  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  information  on  the  subjects  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 

I enclose  you  blank  forms  to  enable  you  conveniently  to  make  the  required  returns. 

I have  the  honoul’  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 


To — , 

Principal  Master  of  the  School  of 


, Secretary. 


II. — Form  of  Return  from  a Principal  Master. 

A Return  from  f tlie  Principal  Master  of  the  School]  of  pursuant 

to  a requisition  from  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “into  the  endowments, 
funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
Ireland.” 


No.  1; — List  of  Statutes,  Charters,  Royal  Letters,  Wills,  Deeds,  Orders  of  Visitors,  Bye-Laws,  Rides, 
and  Regulations,  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners. 


Statutes. 

Charters. 

Letters. 

Wills. 

Deed... 

Orders  of  1 
Visitors. 

Bye-laws, 
Buies,  and 
Regulations. 

General 

Observations. 

• 

No.  2. — Endowments  from  Land. 


Number  of 
Acres,  statute 
measure. 

Locality. 

Annual  Income 
actually 
received  in  the 
year  18D3. 

Outgoings  and  | 
Deductions  from  tlio  j 
Annual  Incomo  j 
actually  received^ 
in  tho  year  1858. 

Net  Annual 
■Income. 

Griffith’s 

Valuation. 

General 

Observations. 

d, 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Vol.  II.  3 E 2 


Forms. 


I— Circular  to' 
Principal  Masters. 


II.  —Return  from  a 
Principal  Master. 
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Forms.  No.  3. — Endowments  from  Personal  Property. 


IT Return  from 

Principal  Master. 

Principal  Sum. 

| Annual  Proceeds. 

Nature  of  Security.  j 

General  Observations. 

‘ 1 

£ : 

d. 

No.  4. — Salaries  and  Appointments  of  Masters. 


Annual 
Amount  of 
Salary. 

Other 

Emoluments. 

By  whom 

appointed.  I 

By  whom 

General 

Observations. 

Principal  Master, 
Assistant  Masters,  viz. : 

£ 

d. 

£ 

No.  5. — Number  of  Pupils. 


Separate  Classes  of 

A.D.  1852.  J 

A.D.  1803. 

A.D.  L85A. 

Annual  Stipend 
payable  to  School- 
master by  each 
Boardor  and  Day 
Scholar. 

General  Observations. 

Boarders,  . . | 

Day  Scholars,  . ; 

Free  Pupils, 

£ 

d. 

Master  of School. 


Dated  this day  of 185 


III — Circular  to 
Secretaries  and 
Registrars  of  Boards 
haying  Charge  of 
Endowed  Schools, 
and  to  Trustees  of 
Schools. 


XXI. Form  of  Circular  to  Secretaries  and  Registrars  of  Boards  having  Charge  of 

Endowed  Schools,  and  to  Trustees  of  Schools. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185  . 

I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “ into  the  endowments,  funds, 
and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,”  to 
request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  forward  to  the  Commissioners : — 

(1.)  Copies  of  all  statutes,  charters,  royal  letters,  wills,  deeds,  orders  of  visitors, 
bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  respecting  the  [School  of  N,  endowed  by  A.  B.] 

The  Commissioners  also  desire  to  be  informed : — 

(2.)  Whether  the  endowments  of  [such  school],  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  derived 
from  land;  and,  if  so,  the  number  of  statute  acres  comprised  therein,  its  locality,  the 
annual  income  actually  received  during  the  year  1853,  with  the  outgoings  and  deduc- 
tions therefrom,  the  net  annual  income,  and  the  annual  value  as  estimated  in  Griffith’s 
Valuation. 

(3.)  Whether  the  endowments  of  [such  school ],  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  derived 
from  personal  property;  and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum,  the  annual 
proceeds  therefrom,  and  the  nature  of  the  security. 

The  Commissioners  are  alsq  desirous  to  ascertain: — 

(4.)  The  annual  amount  of  the  salary  and  other  emolument  of  the  principal  school- 
master [of  such  school ],  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  salary  and  other  emoluments  of 
every  assistant  master  in  [such  school]-,  also  by  whom  the  several  masters  are  appointed 
and  paid. 

(5.)  The  number  of  pupils  in  [such  school]  during  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854, 
divided  into  the  separate  classes  of  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  pupils;  and 
the  amount  of  the  annual  stipend  payable  by  each  boarder  and  day  scholar. 

I am  also  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Commissioners  have  resolved  to  hold  a public 
court  “ to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed 
for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction 
given  in  such  schools;”  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  give  public  notice  of  the  places 
and  times  of  holding  such  court,  so  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  information  on  the  subjects  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 

I enclose  you  a copy  of  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  and  blank  forms* 
to  enable  you  conveniently  to  make  the  required  returns. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, , your  very  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 

To 


*Tlie  forms  enclosed  same  as  in  case  of  principal  master,  with  the  words  “ principal  master”  omitted. 
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IV. — Form  of  Circular  to  Masters,  asking  for  Names  of  Trustees.  Forms. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  iv Circular  to 

Dublin  Castle,  , 185  . Masters,^; asldng  for 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “into  the  endow- 
ments, funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education 
in  Ireland,”  to  request  that  you  will  forthwith  transmit  to  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  patrons,  governors,  trustees,  visitors,  or  managers,  of  the  school  of  which  you  are  the 
principal  master. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed 
I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 

To  the  Principal  Master  of 


V. — Circular  addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  Ireland  inquiring  as  to  Schools  and 
Endowments. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185 

Reverend  Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “into 
the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of 
education  in  Ireland,”  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  furnish  the 
Commissioners  with  replies  to  the  following  questions : — 

(1.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowed  schools  in  your  parish  or 
district  ? 

(2.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowments  or  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  not  in  operation  ? 

(3.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  masters  of  such  schools? 

(4.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  patrons,  governors,  trustees,  visitors, 
or  managers  of  such  schools? 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 

To  the  Reverend 


VI. — Circular  addressed  to  Secretaries  of  Societies  having  Schools  in  connexion  vi Circular 

with  them.  addressed  to  Secre- 

taries of  Societies 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 

-r.  , , ’ connexion  with  them 

Dublin  Castle, , 18d  . 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “into  the  endow" 
ments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  'education  in 
Ireland,”  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  replies  to  the  following  questions : — 

(1.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowed  schools  in'eonnexion  with 
[N.  Society  or  Association"]. 

(2.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowed  schools,  formerly  in  con- 
nexion with  your , and  now  disconnected  therefrom  ? 

(3.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  masters  of  such  schools  ? 

(4.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  patrons,  governors,  trustees,  visitors, 
or  managers,  of  such  schools  ? 

(5.)  Whether  the  records  of  your , or  any  other  sources  of  information 

within  your  reach  indicate  the  existence  of  any  endowments  or  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  not  in  operation  ? 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 


V. — Circular 
addressed  to  the 
Clergy  of  Ireland, 
inquiring  as  to 
Schools  and  Endow- 
ments. 


VII. — Circular  to  Deans  of  United  Church,  inquiring  respecting  Schools  in  connexion  vil— Circular 

with  Cathedrals.  to  Deans  of  United 

Church,  inquiring 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  respecting  Schools 
t\  i i-  n xi  i ox  m connexion  with 

Dublin  Castle, , 18o  . Cathedrals. 

Reverend  Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  “ into  the 
endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  education 
in  Ireland,”  to  request  that  you  will,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  replies  to  the  following  questions : — 

(1.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowed  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Cathedral  of 
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Forms. 

VII Circular  to 

Deans  of  United 
Church,  inquiring 
respecting  Schools 
in  connexion  with 
Cathedrals. 


(2.)  Whether  there  are  any,  and  if  any  what,  endowments  or  funds  in  connexion 
therewith  for  the  establishment  of  schools  not  in  operation? 

(3.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  masters  of  such  schools? 

(4.)  What  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  patrons,  governors,  trustees,  visitors, 
or  managers,  of  such  schools? 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed. 
I have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

— , Secretary. 

To  the  Very  Reverend the  Dean  of 


VIII.— Circular 
addressed  to  Masters, 
under  Statute 
18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  59. 


VIII. — Form  of  Circular  addressed  to  Masters,  under  Statute  18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  59. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185  . 


Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  endowed  schools 
in  Ireland,  to  forward  a duplicate  of  the  Form  of  Circular  already  addressed  to  you,  and  to 
state  that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  business  of  the  Commission  that  the  returns  applied 
for  should  be  made  before  the day  of next. 

I have  also  to  request  that  you  will  forthwith  transmit  to  me  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  patrons,  governors,  trustees,  visitors,  and  managers  of  the  school  of  which  you  are 
principal  master. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  sanctioned  and  extended  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  imposes  a penalty  on  those  refusing  to  attend  to  the  summons  of  the 
Commissioners. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 

To 


IX Circular 

addressed  toTrustees, 
under  Statute 
18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  59. 


IX. — Form  of  Circular  addressed  to  Trustees,  under  Statute  18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  59. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185  . 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Endowed  Schools 
in  Ireland,  to  forward  a duplicate  of  the  Form  of  Circular  already  addressed  to  you,  and 
to  state  that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  business  of  the  Commission  that  the  returns  applied 
for  should  be  made  before  the day  of next. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  sanctioned  and  extended  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  imposes  a penalty  on  those  refusing  to  attend  to  the  summons  of  the 
Commissioners. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
To 


, Secretary. 


X. — Form  of  Circular  addressed  to  Managers  of  National  Schools,  havino 
Subscriptions  or  Endowments  distinct  from  the  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission, 
Dublin  Castle, , 185  . 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  “inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland”  to  state  that  the  school,  of  which  you  are  manager,  has  been  returned 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  as  having  either  endowments  or 
annual  subscriptions  in  addition  to  the  funds  derived  from  parliamentary  grant  for  education. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  directed  to  inquire,  whether  the  amount  referred  to 
arises  from  land,  or  from  any  other  permanent  endowment  secured  to  the  school,  or  from 
annual  subscriptions  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  the  donors. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  Commission  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed, 
and  of  Statute  18  & 19  Vic.,  ch.  59. 


X.— Circular 
addressed  to  Mana- 
gers of  National 
Schools,  having 
Subscriptions  or 
Endowments  distinct 
from  the  Parliament- 
ary Grants. 


To 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

, Secretary. 


Manager  of  the  National  School. 
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XI. — Form  of  Notice  of  Public  Court;  Forms. 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission — 18  & 19  Vic.,  ch.  59.  XI.— Notice  of 

Notice  of  Public  Court.  PuWic  Court. 

County  of  v.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  all  schools  endowed 
l f0™  Pul’Poses  education  in  Ireland,  give  notice,  that  they  will  hold 

) a Public  Court  in  the  Grand  Jury  room  of  the  County  Court  House  of 

: — ■ .at  T™lve  °’clock  ?.n.  • day  Of  , to  examine  and 

inquire  into  the  state,  condition,  and  management,  of  all  schools  of  Royal  founda- 
tion in.  the  county  of  — , the  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith 

the  charter  schools,  and  diocesan  schools,  and  all  schools  endowed  on  charitable  or 
public  foundations,  in  the  county  of , and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 

struction given  therein,  and  also  the  nature,  amount,  and  annual  or  other  value  of 
the  estates,  lands,  funds,  and  annual  or  other  income  given,  granted,  or  applied  for  the 
establishment  or  support  of  such  schools,  or  for  the  purposes  of  education  therein,  and 
the  annual  income  derived  from  such  endowments,  and  how  the  same  has  been  applied, 
and  into  all  other  matters  connected  with  such  schools,  and  the  system  of  education  pursued 
therein.  1 

Any  person  desirous  to  afford  information  to  the  Commissioners  at  such  court,  is  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Grand  Jury  room , before  the  hour  of 

ten  o clock;  on  the  day  aforesaid,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  proposed  statement. 

By  Order, 

-,  Secretary. 


XII.-- Warrant 
appointing  Districts 
for  Assistant-Com- 
missioners. 


County  of  — and  to  examine  and  inquire  Into  the  state,  condition,  and  management 

oi  the  said  endowed  schools,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the;  instruction  given  therein-  and 
also  into  the  nature,  amount,  and  annual  or  other  value  of  . the  endowments  given,  granted 
or  applied  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  such  schools.respectively,  or  for  the  purposes 
ot  education  therein,  and  the  annual  income  derived  from  such  endowments,  and  how.  the 
same  has  been  applied,  and  into  other  matters  connected  with  such  schools,  and  the  system 
of  .education  pursued- therein,  as  contained  in  the  form  of  report  hereunto  annexed  and 
marked  (A),  and  from  time  to  time  to  report  thereon  to  us  in  respect  of  said  schools. 

Dated  this day  of , in  the  year  of-  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Bight  Hundred 

and  F ift.v ° 


To , Assistant-Commissioner. 


XII.— Form  of  Warrant  appointing  Districts  for  Assistant-Commissioners. 

Whereas  under  and  by  virtue  of  Statute  18  & 19  Victoria,  c.  59,  intituled  “An  Act  to 
facilitate  inquiries  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,”  His  Excellency  the 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  upon  our,  requisition,  has  appointed to  act  in  aid  of 

us  and  under  our  directions  in  execution  of  the  objects  of  the  said  statute.  We  do  hereby 
direct  you  the  said to  visit  and  insnect  all  — j j i • • J 


XIII.— Fork  [A]  of  Report  from  Assistant-Commissioner,  as- to  a School  in  Operation  XIII—Rcport 

Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  CoMMissiON.-Report  of -,  Assistant-Commissioner.  JSSSSSSST' 

Name  of  School, County  of . School  in  Operation. 

Date  of  visit, day  of' , 185  . 

Period  occupied  by  visit,  from — to . 

. The  Assistant-Commissioner,  when  inspecting  a school,  will  remember  that  it  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  efficacy  of  his  inquiry  that,  his  visit  should  be  made  during  school 
hours,  and  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  unexpected.  He  should,  in  the  first  Distance 
inspect  the  schoolroom,  dormitories,  &c.,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the  master 
and  pupils. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  have  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

Description  of  School. 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  locality  of  the  school? 

2.  By  whom  and  when  endowed? 

3.  Plow  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? 

Schoolhouse. 

4.  What  is  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  offices  ? 

5.  Is  it  provided  with  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  working-rooms,  dining-hall,  infirmary  or 

other  offices  ? ° J ’ 

6.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  schoolhouse  built  ? 

7.  By  whom  repaired,  and  out  of  what  funds  ? 

8.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom  and  dormitories? 
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9.  Is  there  any  garden  or  land  attached  to  the  schoolhouse  ? 

10.  By  whom  and  in  what  manner  is  the  land  occupied? 

11.  What  benefit  is  derived  therefrom  to  the  school? 

12.  By  what  tenure  is  the  schoolhouse  and  land  held? 

13.  Is  there  any  play  ground,  or  any  appliances  for  exercise  or  amusement? 

14.  If  there  are  dormitories,  what  is  the  number  of  beds? 

15.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  furniture,  bedding,  &c.  ? 

16.  Are  they  clean  and  in  good  repair? 

17.  Is  there  lavatory  accommodation,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  it? 

18.  What  accommodation  is  there  in  respect  of  urinals,  water-closets,  privies,  &c.  ? 

Teachers. 

19.  What  is  the  name  of  the  principal  master? 

20.  „ his  age  ? 

21.  „ his  religion? 

22.  Date  of  appointment? 

23.  By  whom  was  he  appointed? 

24.  What  was  his  previous  education? 

25.  Did  he  undergo  any  training;  and  if  so,  at  what  establishment? 

26.  Did  he  pass  any  examination  previous  to  his  appointment? 

27.  Has  he  received  any  and  what  rules  for  guidance  in  the  performance  of  his  duty? 

28.  What  department  in  teaching  does  the  master  conduct? 

29.  What  time  does  he  spend  daily  in  the  schoolroom? 

30.  What  is  his  manner,  appearance,  and  general  fitness?  , 

31.  How  many  assistant-masters  are  there? 

32.  By  whom  appointed  ? 

33.  By  whom  paid  ? 

34.  Are  any  deductions  made  from  their  salary  ? 

35.  What  is  their  department  in  teaching? 

36.  What  is  their  manner,  appearance,  and  general  fitness  ? 

37.  How  many  monitors  ? 

38.  By  whom  appointed  ? 

39.  By  whom  paid  ? 

40.  What  are  the  school  hours  ? 

41 . What  intervals  are  allowed  for  recreation  ? 

42.  Are  there  any  vacations,  at  what  seasons,  and  for  what  periods? 

43.  Has  the  master  any  other  and  what  employment  ? 

44.  Does  he  farm  any  land  ? 

45.  Is  there  any  and  what  pension  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  whether  in  advance  or 

otherwise  ? 

46.  Has  the  teacher  any  and  what  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse? 

Pupils. 

47.  How  many  pupils  present  ? 

48.  How  many  of  these  are  boarders? 

49.  How  many  day  pupils  ? 

50.  How  many  free  pupils  ? 

51.  How  many  pupils  on  the  roll? 

52.  How  many  of  these  are  boarders? 

53.  How  many  day  pupils? 

54.  How  many  free  pupils  ? 

55.  What  was  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1854? 

56.  What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  current  year? 

57.  By  whom  are  the  free  pupils  nominated? 

58.  On  what  grounds  are  they  selected? 

59.  Are  there  any  college  exhibitions  connected  with  the  school? 

60.  Endowment,  number,  amomit,  conditions  of  tenure,  and  all  other  particulars  relating 

to  them. 

61.  From  what  localities  do  the  pupils  come? 

62.  To  what  class  of  life  do  the  parents  belong? 

63.  What  is  their  subsequent  success  in  life? 

Discipline. 

64.  What  punishments  are  resorted  to  ? 

65.  If  corporal  punishment,  does  the  master  enter  it  on  the  register,  or  report  it  to 

visitors  ? 

66.  Are  there  any  periodical  reports  of  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ? 

67.  Are  examinations  of  the  scholars  held  at  stated  times? 

68.  Ai’e  rewards  given  for  diligence  and  good  answering? 

69.  Out  of  what  funds  are  they  provided. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

70.  What  is  the  course  of  education  and  state  of  instruction  in  the  school? 

71.  Is  instruction  given  in  modern  languages? 

72.  Is  vocal  music  taught  ? 
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73.  Upon  what  system,  and  for  what  period  of  the  day  ? 

74.  Is  drawing  taught? 

75.  Is  there  any  industrial  employment  in  the  school,  or  in  connexion  with  it;  and  if  so, 

the  nature  of  it  ? 

76.  What  books  are  used  in  the  school? 

77.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  using  them  respectively? 

78.  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites? 

79.  By  whom  provided,  and  from  what  fund? 

80.  By  whom  chosen  ? 

81.  Is  there  any  school  library? 

82.  By  whom  supplied,  and  how  maintained? 

83.  Any  museum,  models,  instruments,  &e.? 

Clothing , Diet,  and  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

84.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  clothing  and  dieting  of  boarders  ? 

85.  Is  there  any  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  or  any  provision  in  case  of  infectious 

diseases  ? 

86.  What  is  the  state  of  the  ventilation,  lighting,  and  warming  of  the  rooms? 

87.  Is  there  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water? 

Religion. 

88.  What  is  the  number  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  each  religious  denomination  ? 

89.  What  are  the  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils  ? 

90.  Is  instruction  given  in  the  religious  tenets  of  any  denomination,  or  is  any  catechism 

taught  in  the  school ; if  so,  by  whom,  at  what  periods,  in  what  places,  and  how  often, 
between  January  1,  1854,  and  July  1,  1855  r 

91.  How  often  is  the  school  visited  by  a clergyman? 

92.  Does  lie  inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  secular  learning? 

93.  Does  he  make  distinct  entries  in  the  report  book,  of  the  result  of  his  examination  into 

the  religious  and  secular  instruction,  respectively? 

94.  Is  the  use  of  books  of  religious  instruction  restricted  to  hours  set  apart  for  that 

purpose  ? 

95.  Is  the  school  confined  to  pupils  of  any  religious  denomination;  or  does  any,  and 

what  arrangement  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  any  class  of  pupils  ? 

96.  Has  the  school  any  connexion  with  any  religious  society  or  association ; and  if  so, 

what  is  the  nature  of  such  connexion  ? 

Apprenticing. 

97.  Is  there  any,  and  what  arrangement  for  apprenticing  the  pupils,  or  any  funds  for 

that  purpose  ? 

98.  Is  any  notice  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  apprentices  ? 

Government  and  Inspection. 

99.  Is  the  school  under  the  superintendence  of  any  board,  society,  or  association? 

100.  Is  there  any  visitation  of  the  school ; and  if  so,  by  whom,  and  how  often  ? 

101.  W hat  are  the  dates  of  the  three  last  inspections  ? 

102.  Is  there  any  other,  and  what  school  in  the  district,  and  at  what  distance? 

103.  What  is  the  population  of  the  district? 

104.  Its  wealth,  or  poverty,  industrial  resources,  and  the  occupation  of  population  ? 

Income. 

105.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  master? 

106.  By  whom  paid? 

107.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  assistants-? 

108.  Have  the  master  and  assistants  any  other  emoluments  or  advantages  arising  out  of 

their  connexion  with  the  school? 

109.  If  the  master  is  in  the  occupation  of  any  house,  garden,  or  land,  what  is  the  value 

thereof? 

Defects. 

110.  State  any  defects  observed,  either  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  instruction  given,  or 

in  the  discipline  and  internal  management  of  the  school,  or  in  any  other  respect 
you  think  deserving  of  notice,  especially  in  reference  to  the  various  heads  or  topics 
hereinbefore  suggested  for  inquiry. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner  is  to  insert  the  name,  addition,  and  address  of  every  person 
examined  upon  oath  by  him,  upon  whose  evidence  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  information 
has  been  acquired. 

The  Commissioners  desire  that  some  examination  should  be  instituted  by  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner  in  English  dictation,  or  on  any  other  subject  that  he  may  think  fit  to  select, 
and  that  the  results  should  be  accurately  stated  in  his  report. 

The  above  instructions  are  not  intended  to  limit  the  investigation  of  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioner, who  will  proceed  with  all  possible  freedom,  considering  that  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  information  that  can  be  had  is  the  object  of  the  Commissioners. 

, Assistant-Commissioner. 

day  of , 185 

Yol.  II.  3 F 


Forms. 

XIII — Report 
from  Assistant-Com- 
missioner, as  to  a 
School  in  Operation. 
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XIV — Form  [B]  of  Report  of  Assistant-Commissioner  as  to  Endowments  Not  in  Operation 
Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Name  of  Endowment, County  of 

In  respect  of  endowments  for  educational  purposes,  where  there  is  no.  school  in  existence, 
the  Assistant-Commissioner  will  endeavour  to  furnish  answers  to  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Is  there  any  site  for  a schoolhouse,  and  what  is  its  extent  and  position,  and  is  it  suitable 

for  the  piu’pose? 

2.  Is  there  any  land  the  subject  of  endowment? 

3.  Are  there  any  and  what  funds,  intended  for  the  purpose,  and  how  are  they  circumstanced  ? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  and  date  of  the  instrument  creating  the  endowment  ? 

5.  What  are  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  establishment  or  continuance  of  theschool? 

6.  By  what  means  could  these  causes  be  removed  or  obviated  ? 

, Assistant-Commissioner. 

day  of— , 185 

XV. — Heads  of  Instructions  for  Inspector  of  Estates. 

3.  The  object  of  the  inspection  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  estates  that  form  the  endow- 
ments of  schools  in  Ireland  are  as  well  managed,  as  a prudent  proprietor  would  have  his 
own  estates,  if  managed  by  an  agent  under  his  direction. 

The  inspector  will  be  supplied  with  the  following  documents  relating  to  each  estate: 

1st.  Such  surveys  as  can  be  obtained. 

2nd.  Old  rentals  contained  in  reports  of  former  Commissioners. 

3rd.  Rentals  and  agents’  accounts,  up  to  the  latest  date. 

4th.  Leases. 

5th.  Valuations  and  reports  on  the  estates  where  such  exist. 

The  inspector  will,  in  the  first  instance,  visit  the  lands,  perambulate  the  boundaries,  so  as 
to  ascertain  that  land  has  not  been  lost  by  encroachments,  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  and  to  hear  what  they  have  got  to  sav. 

He  will  next  ascertain  whether  the  rentals  returned  by  the  agents  correspond  with  the 
way  in  which  the  land  is  actually  held  by  the  occupying  tenants. 

He  will  also  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  arrears  returned  is  admitted  by  the  tenants, 
and  when  the  arrears  are  large  observe  specially  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm,  and  upon 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  accrued. 

The  inspector  will  next  inquire  into  the  rate  of  letting  of  the  land  as  compared  with  lands 
of  the  same  quality  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  letting  at 
former  periods,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  lands  have  been  let  so  as  to  produce  the  full 
value  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  tenantry. 

"Where  the  accounts  or. returns  show  an  expenditure  on  improvement,  by  drainage  or 
otherwise, . the  inspector  will  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  improvements,  and  wliether 
the  result  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  expenditure,  considering  the  time 
when  it  was  made. 

As  to  leases,  the  inspector  will  ascertain  whether  the  present  rental  corresponds  with 
the  lettings  under  the  leases,  and  whether  they  are  duly  entered  by  the  agent  in  the  rental 
or  in  any  lease  book ; he  will  also  ascertain  whether  the  lauds  in  the  lease  have  been  sublet, 
and  if  so,  whether  the  agents  have  any  register  of  the  subordinate  interests. 

The  inspector  will  conclude  each  report  with  a statement  of  his  general  impression,  as 
to  the  state  and  management  of  the  property,  and  state  any  improvements  that  the  inspec- 
tion may  have  suggested  to  him. 


Forms. 
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Instructions  for 
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XVI.— Form  of  Notice  of  Inspection  by  Inspector  of  Estates. 
Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission. — 18  & 19  Vic.,  ch.  59, 
Notice  of  Inspection  of  Estates  of  Endowed  Schools. 


The  - 


^ . , . 1 ®[er  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  all  schools 


7.  , — tniuuvveu.  ror  cue  purposes  ot  education  in  Ireland,  give  notice 

portion  of  the  Estates  of  that  James  William  Murland,  Esquire,  appointed  ?y  his  Ey! 
tlle  'Lcellencv  the  Lord  TienthTwnf  i „ 


in  the  county  of  - 


- i,  cellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  a special  inspection  of 
the  estates  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus 

= 1 a — J Smith,  Esq.,  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  all  other  estates 

belonging  to  endowed  schools  m Ireland,  will  visit  and  inspect,  on , the day 

ot  ’ ,the  — estate,  being  portion  of  the estates  of  the  school 

’ ancL  consisting  of  the  townlands  of , in  the  Parishes  of , and  County 

, person  desirous  to  afford  information  to  the  inspector  at  such  inspection,  is  requested 
to  tiansmit  it  in  writing  to  J.  W.  Murland,  Esq.,  at  the  office  of  the  Commission,  Dublin 
Castle,  or  to  communicate  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  inspection. 

By  Order, 

— , Secretary. 


Dublin  Castle, 


185 
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CONTAINING 

An  Index  to  SCHOOLS,  and  to  Evidence  relating  to  the  particular  School  or 
ENDOWMENT  in  each  instance  ; 

An  Index  to  SUBJECTS  ; 

An  Index  to  WITNESSES,  and  the  Evidence  of  each  ; 

An  Index  to  COURTS  of  INQUIRY  held  by  the  Commissioners. 


[Note. — The  Figures  of  Reference  in  the  Index  refer,  not  to  the  Pages,  but  to  the  Numbers 
of  the  Questions  and  Answers,  except  where  otherwise  expressed.  Where  “page”  is 
mentioned,  it  has  reference  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  Second  Volume , after  the  series  of 
numbered  questions  and  answers .] 


Abbeyleix,  Queen’s  County : (Lady  Lanesborougli’s  Endowment.) 

Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  reported  (1835,)  some  revenues  then 
unascertained  attaching  to  Lady  LanesborouglTs  charity  school  at  Abbeyleix,  5099. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  Abbeyleix;  no  trace  of  it,  5100. 

Evidence  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Wingfield,  Rector  of  Abbeyleix ; has  not  heard  of  such 
a school,  J5101. 

No  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Abbeyleix  preferable  to  Ballyroan  for  a school ; see  Ballyroan. 

Abbott,  Rev.  E.  S.,  formerly  connected  with  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland; — Evidence  of,  21473  et  seq.,  23207,  23209  et  seq. : letters  from,  relating  to 
evidence  of  himself  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  Incorporated  Society  and  their  schools,  23208,  23213 
et  seq. — (See  under  Incorporated  Society.) 

Academical  Institution,  the  Royal,  Belfast ; see  under  Belfast. 

Academies,  County  ; see  County  Schools. 

A cademy,  the  Belfast ; see  under  Belfast. 

Accounts : 

Of  the  Glare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  ; well  kept  but  improvable,  21425-51,  21468-72  ; 
Mr.  Fotlierstone,  Law  Agent’s  accounts  of  costs  thirteen  years  in  arrear  (see  under  Commissioners, 
and  Erasmus  Smith  Board,)  21372  et  seq.  Accounts  of  Royal  School  Estates  and  arrears  (see 
Estates);  Kyle,  21386-424.  Accounts  never  audited  ; never  the  custom  of  the  Board,  Kyle,  21467. 
Irregularity  of  charging  to  school  estates,  expenses  which  should  have  been  charged  to  Consolidated 
Fund  as  office  expenses;  Fetherstone,  23697  et  seq.:  (see  further,  under  Commissioners  of  Education.) 

Accounts  of  Incoiporated  Society  ; how  kept ; defective  and  irregular,  20352-4,  &c.  Mode  and 
description  of  audit  by  Committee  of  the  Society;  and  its  defective  nature,  20412-23,  &c.  (see 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ardill,  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Stubbs,  under  Incorporated  Society). 

Accounts  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board ; defective  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  keeping ; differences  as  to 
whom  the  responsibility  attaches  to  for  the  state  of  the  accounts,  21549-82  et  seq.  (see  evidence  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Fetherstone,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Thorpe,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board).  Course  of 
proceeding  in  regard  to  audit,  19579-81,  19092, 19608-17. 

Accounts  of  Schools  ; how  kept  and  passed  ; — Cork,  St.  Nicholas,  Dunscombe,  2038,  2051, 
Drogheda  Blue  School,  Shaw,  12621-3,  12637-9.  Defective  system  of;  Cork  Blue  Coat  School, 
Chatterton,  1514,  1562;  Newenham,  1519-36,  1551.  Oxmantoum,  Hone,  22085-35;  Hyndman, 
22410-1.  Downpatrick,  Harrell,  9971-9. 

Defects  and  discrepancies  in  school  returns,  from  defective  records  or  want  of  registers ; 
Ballyroan,  Lyon,  4771,  4S12  et  seq.  Cavan,  Moore,  7892-915.  Clonmel,  Kettlewell,  7s  1,  747, 
771,  835-841.  Galway,  Killeen,  5519-41.  Midleton,  Hodgens,  18470-96,  19049-56.  Muff, 
Kyle,  10673-99.  Templemichael,  Fetherston,  7512-53. 

As  to  accounts  of  respective  schools ; numbers  of  pupils,  income  and  expenditure,  charges  and 
other  details,  see  further,  under  Names  of  the  particular  Schools. 

Audit  of;  see  under  Audit. 
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Acts  of  Parliament : see  Legislation. 

Adams,  Robert  W.  Goold,  Esq.,  j.p.,  one  of  the  Visitors  of  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork  ; Evi- 
dence of,  18287-18342. 

Charges  preferred  by,  against  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgens,  18292,  18312  et  seq  — School  not  well 
conducted,  1S319  : defects  and  irregularities  specified,  18320  et  seq.  (see  under  Midleton). — Disqua- 
lification of  a pupil  for  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  by  reason  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school,  18330  et  seq. 

Rules  and  practice  in  regard  to  Visitation,  18301,  18303.— Rules  not  acted  upon,  18306:  five 
visitations  recorded  in  seven  years,  18304 : visitations  ought  to  be  more  frequent  and  regular, 
1S302,  18307  ; and  public,  18308. 

Admission  of  free  pupils  to  schools ; see  under  Free  Places. 

Aghada,  Co.  Cork. 

Information  in  reports  of  previous  inquiries ; parish  school,  free  school,  mentioned,  with  a house 
and  two  acres  of  land,  1142. 

Rev.  William  R.  Townsend,  Rector  of  Aghada  : Communication  from,  1141  ; Evidence  of, 
1143-6.  Portion  of  glebe  land  granted  in  1729,  to  Churchwardens  for  a Protestant  schoolmaster, 
and  so  held  until  death  of  parish  clerk  in  1833  : unsuccessful  legal  proceedings  for  its  recovery ; 
house  since  built  by  the  parties  holding  it,  who  pay  no  rent  or  rent-charge,  1141.  Still  thinks  the 
land  recoverable;  two  houses  and  more  than  an  acre ; original  grant  and  evidence  producible, 
1143-6. 

Aglish,  Co.  Mayo ; free  school  formerly  existing,  with  fifty-eight  Protestant  pupils  and  seven  Roman 
Catholics,  all  girls ; endowment,  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund : no  information  of  such  a 
school  now,  6080-2. 

Agricultural  Schools,  and  Agricultural  Training  in  Schools  : 

Farra  Institution,  Co.  Westmeath  ; agricultural  instruction,  13484  et  seq.,  23276-89 : (see  nature 
and  extent  of  instruction  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  13484-641.) — Has  ceased  to  be  an  agri- 
cultural school  (see  Farra , and  Mr.  ArdilVs  evidence,  under  Incorporated  Society). 

Kilcommon,  Co.  Mayo,  6220  : model  farming  school ; closed  (see  Kilcommon),  6225. 

Primrose  Grange,  Co.  Sligo,  6803,  23275-6  : (see  under  Sligo.) 

Swords,  and  Fingal  Agricultural  Society,  14019,  14377-81 ; (see  under  Swords.) 

Templemoyle,  Co.  Derry,  11012. 

Tubrid,  Co.  Fermanagh,  12184. 

And  see  under  Names  of  respective  localities  or  institutions. 

Want  of  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  on  school  estates,  Clare-street  Board,  Owen,  5172-83. 
Failure  of  attempts  to  introduce  agricultural  or  industrial  instruction  in  Royal  School,  and  causes ; 
Cavan,  Moore,  7979-82.  Appointment  of  an  agriculturist  for  improvement  of  husbandry  of  tenants 
on  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estates,  1 1902-4. 

Want  of  agricultural  and  industrial  training  in  schools;  Stoney,  Castlebar,  6141-8.  O'Donohoe, 
Waterford,  16595,  16601-4,  16615-2 2. 

Alcock,  John  C.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ; Evidence  of,  relating  to  Waterford  Corporation  Free  School, 
252-7,  299,  414-8. 

Refusal  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  master  in  1842,  and  proceedings  thereon, 
252,  257  : difficulties  arising  out  of  existing  legislation,  414-8. — Endowment,  a house  in  bad 
part  of  town,  unfavourable  to  the  school,  and  in  fact  no  advantage  to  it,  253  : school  would  be 
benefited  by  ^having  a house  in  a better  locality,  -253-6. — Since  former  master  transferred  to 
Enniskillen  School,  many  boys  from  Waterford  go  to  Enniskillen,  partly  on  account  of  the 
endowment  there,  253,  256. 

Amongst  the  boarders,  a great  proportion  Roman  Catholic,  255. — Successful  combination  of 
classical  and  commercial  education,  257. 

Alexander,  James  Fullerton,  Esq.,  Manager,  Provincial  Bank,  Omagh;  Communication  from,  on  the 
part  of  a deputation  from  inhabitants  of  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  as  to  the  general  state  of  education 
in  the  county ; the  non-application  of  funds  for  the  county,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  ; 
and  the  want  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  middle  and  upper  classes,  11452 : Evidence  of 
11556-11634.  - ’ 

Want  of  endowed  school  at  Omagh  for  intermediate  education,  11559-62,  11590:  want  of 
means  for  a classical  and  commercial  education  combined,  11563,  11601.— Preference  for  a day- 
school  under  parent’s  eye,  to  sending  children  to  boarding-school  at  a distance,  11561,  11564-6. — 
Would  prefer  religious  instruction  being  under  parent’s  direction  rather  than  part  of  daily  school 
course,  11602-5.  J 

Of  three  clerks  in  Omagh  Bank,  none  educated  at  Omagh,  11577-9  : no  adequate  means  there  of 
procuring  such  education  as  they  require,  11580-1 : young  men  in  mercantile  employment  very 
deficient  in  education,  11582. — Fitness  for  engagements  as  clerks  in  the  bank,  tested  by  examina- 
tion ; heads  of  examination  ; utility  of  modern  languages,  11584-9. 

For  success  in  commercial  life,  an  enlarged  education  essential,  embracing  scientific  knowledge 
, i " ™°“ern  languages,  11567-8,  11571-6  : not  generally  given  in  grammar  or  classical  schools, 
oil : c™imercial  education  neglected,  11570  : instances,  Royal  School  of  Dungannon,  Diocesan 
bchoo  at  Derry,  Endowed  School  of  Portora  (Enniskillen  Royal  School) ; but  speaks  from  hearsay 
only,  11606-11.  x J 

Probable  numbers  who  would  attend  such  a school  as  is  required  at  Omagh,  on  moderate 
terms,  11590-11601.— Nature  of  endowment  required  for  a good  school  at  Omagh,  including 
liberal  salaries  for  well  qualified  masters,  11560,  11613-31.— A local  tax  for  education  would  be 
objected  to,  11632. 

Aleyn’s  Blue  School,  Downpatrick  : see  Downpatrick. 
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Alienation  of  Endowments ; see  under  Endowments. 

Allen , William  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Boyal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution : — 

Statement  communicated  by,  10420,  10421.  Origin,  objects,  means  of  support,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  10420  : primarily  intended  as  a school  for  middle  classes  of  all  religions, 
combining  classical  and  mercantile  education ; College  department  for  higher  branches 
usual  in  the  university  undergraduate  course ; Sclxool  department  for  elementary  instruction  and 
mercantile  education ; College  for  Presbyterian  ministers ; Medical  school : — College  department 
superseded  on  opening  of  Queen’s  College  in  1849,  and  parliamentary  grant  withdrawn ; — School 
department  continues  in  operation ; educates  a large  number  of  pupils  of  middle  classes  in  a 
Comprehensive  course  of  instruction  at  a low  rate  : well  calculated  to  be  an  intermediate  school 
for  middle  and  higher  classes,  between  the  National  Schools  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; but  inade- 
quacy of  means  in  its  present  financial  condition,  10420. 

Evidence  of,  10442-66. — Number  of  pupils,  194,  and  course  of  education,  in  the  six  schools  in 
the  institution,  10442-5.  Manner  in  which  combined  instruction  in  different  branches,  is  ma- 
naged, 10446. 

Pupils  formerly  received  in  the  college  department,  chiefly  from  the  schools  of  the  institution 
itself  or  from  intermediate  schools  in  the  county  which  have  now  disappeared  : National  schools 
have  taken  pupils  who  attended  intermediate  schools;  consequent  diminution  of  classical  and 
mathematical  pupils,  10447.  Agrees  with  Mr.  Kirk,  m.p.  for  Newry,  in  his  suggestions  (see  Kirk), 
10448.  Increase  of  population  of  Belfast,  without  increase  in  number  of  classical  pupils,  10447, 
10449-53.  Large  numbers  in  English  and  mathematical  departments  of  the  institution,  which 
are  on  the  increase,  10459-62;  reasons  of  increase,  10465-6:  classical  department  diminishing, 
10464.  Want  of  facilities  which  formerly  existed  for  higher  education  preliminary  to  college 
course ; diminution  of  private  schoolmasters  or  ministers  engaged  in  tuition,  10447,  10454-6. 

Admission  of  free  pupils,  how  regulated ; only  three  subscribers  who  can  send  in  free  pupils ; 
but  masters  often  receive  free  pupils  from  private  considerations,  and  exclusively  at  their  own 
discretion,  10457-8. 

Allin,  Thomas,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork  : — 

Communications  from,  in  reference  to  complaints  of  conduct  of  Midleton  Endowed  School,  17 625, 
17630,  17631,  17634,  17635 : Correspondence  between  Mr.  Allin  and  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgens, 
and  others,  17636  et  seq.,  17802. 

Evidence. — Had  two  sons  at  Midleton  Endowed  School  for  some  years,  17663-79  : their 
conduct  and  previous  instruction,  good,  17671—5.  Not  satisfied  with  their  progress  at  Midleton 
School ; management  of  school  complained  of,  for  want  of  discipline  and  proper  control,  for  careless- 
ness and  negligence,  and  master  and  assistant  master  improperly  absentiug  themselves,  to  the  injury 
of  the  pupils,  17676  et  seq.:  complaints  of  other  parents  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and 
others,  under  Midleton,)  and  boys  removed  from  the  school,  17683, 17700,  17724,  17746—7,  17821. 
Want  of  sufficient  visitation  of  the  school,  and  of  publicity,  17728-17732. 

Charges  preferred  by,  at  an  investigation  held  at  a visitation  in  1854,  at  the  school,  by  the 
trustees,  17632,  17633,  17736  et  seq.  17781. 

(See  under  Midleton.) 

Allin,  Thomas,  jun.,  son  of  Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Midleton  (see  Allin,  supra),  and  formerly  a pupil 
in  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork. 

Evidence  of  (in  reference  to  the  complaints  against  the  school),  as  to  the  instruction  he  re- 
ceived and  the  persons  from  whom  he  received  it.  while  at  that  school,  17855  et  seq.,  17910-21, 
17924-7,  17930-2,  17938-17941,  17945  et  seq. : as  to  the  attendance  of  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgens, 
and  its  irregularities,  17860-3, 17890,  17894,  17974  ; assistants,  and  conduct  of  school  in  master’s 
absence,  17858-9,  17893-4,  17911,  17969,  17975  et  seq. ; effect  of  master’s  absence  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school ; irregularities  specified,  smoking,  whiskey-drinking,  ball-playing  in  school- 
room, detonating  balls  in  school  during  school  hours,  card-playing,  and  boys  bartering  their  clothes 
in  school  hours,  novel-reading,  &c.,  17864-17892,  17903-5,  17923,  17928-9,  17943-4  et  seq.  : in- 
terruption to  study,  17890;  thefts  in  school,  17897-17901 : forged  judgments,  17933—7  : at  first, 
discipline  better,  afterwards  became  more  lax,  17971 ; warned  his  father  not  to  send  his  brother 
there,  and  preferred  teaching  him  himself,  17897. — Went  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  to  receive  instruction 
while  at  this  school,  from  dissatisfaction  with  ils  management,  17856,  17906—17908:  after  leaving 
school,  was  first  exhibitioner  at  Trinity  College  for  the  Midleton  prize ; Mr.  Townsend’s  testi- 
monial, 17909. 

(See  under  Midleton.) 

Allott,  Rev.  Richard,  Precentor  of  Armagh  Cathedral : — Evidence  relating  to  the  Choral  School,  Armagh, 
9307-9313. 

Statement  in  a Parliamentary  Report  (9306),  erroneous ; school  not  endowed,  9308-10.  School- 
house  and  all  property  belonging  to  it  vested  in  Vicars  Choral,  and  applicable  by  them  to  any 
purpose,  9311 ; origin  and  tenure  of  the  school  and  site,  9313. 

Allpress,  Rev.  John  H.,  formerly  Curate  of  Louth : — 

Evidence  of,  relating  to  Stephenstown  School,  Co.  Louth,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
Fund,  but  since  closed,  12237-45. — School  in  active  operation  in  182S : closed  before  he  left 
the  parish  in  1840;  opened  again  after  1840:  schools  built  by  joint  subscription  of  a former 
incumbent,  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  and  the  laudlord,  Mr.  Matthew  Fortescue,  the  latter  giving  the 
land,  and  a sum  granted  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; they  also  paying  the  master,  till  the  scholars 
so  diminished  that  the  school  was  closed,  12239. — An  agent  of  Mr.  Fortescue  took  possession  as 
caretaker,  and  living  in  it,  12239,  12243.  Major  Fortescue  in  the  Crimea,  12246. 

Evidence  of,  relating  to  Tooms  school,  in  parish  of  Louth  ; question  as  to  endowment : a parish 
school,  supported  by  different  landed  proprietors  in  neighbourhood,  12249.  ^ 
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Altana,  or  Attanagh,  Durrow,  Queen’s  County. 

J&sezs&smif*  sm,t  w io'd  iie“-  &"d  • “i»»i  ** 

Correspondence with  Eev.  Samuel  Madden,  Incumbent  of  Attanagh,  Durrow:  present  school 
has  no  endowment,  and  ,s  nnder  the  Chnroh  Edncation  Society,  Kikkre-place,  4737?  4740,  4743 
In  all  cases  of  giant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  land  required  in  perpetuity,  4745  • probability 
of  police  barrack  having  been  built  on  echo'd  site,  4743-4.  1 7 17 

Anderson,  Eev.  David.,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Eillinchy,  County  Down  : 

Evidence  of,  relating  to  a bequest  of  lands  at  Killinchy,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton  as 
an  endowment  for  a school,  9S33-9S35:  no  funds  left  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  been  applied  to 
edncation  m parish  of  Eillmohy  9834:  rents  of  the  lands  collected  by  Mr.  Pidgeon,  on  behalf  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  9835-6.  (See  nnder  Hunt., Ik,  Incorporated  Society’s  Scliiol.) 
Annadown  and  Woodparh  Schools,  Co.  Galway : 

hvST.?"  *?£  y’’t”  in  the  chapel  of  Annadown  ; bequest 

by  Rev . Redmond  Hargadan,  r.p.,  for  gratuitous  instruction ; Roman  Catholic  catechism  used,  5410. 

Bev.  Thomas  Krnenaj,  p.p.  Annadown : Letter  from,  5409  : Evidence,  5411-5464  Was  a 
school  m existence,  but  did  not  like  the  house  or  system  of  education  ; wished  to  have  the  National 
“sin0';  mn  b5_  ™?liS  °f  St  F“  i i»  operation  three  years  and  p™“i„“  very 
Eev  StdartaiT  h?  f ,'t’°  Wo.oliP*rlt,  which  got  the  interest  of  the  money  left  by 

£5  - iJSLaSi  ai^SES’ or  son,e  ye"‘  “d  ™ form8d  ia‘°  "°hJ 

5Ulld4  "’”pflla  f and  Woodpark  schools  united,  5433-40:  Mr.  Hargudan’s  will 

Mdknd  oil  which”!  i t ? "0nls  eil(lowetl  with  interest  of  a sum  also  left  by  Mi?  Hargadan  ’ 
md  land  on  wh  ch  it  stands  given  ,n  perpetuity  by  Mr.  Blake,  of  Cregg  Castle,  5416-34  546l“  ■ 
mannei  in  which  the  money  is  invested,  5417  5439  5449  Vioiis  1 1 c . , ’ 

and  course  of  instruction,  books,  <fcc„  5426-32  Books  in  5 nU,?b*?rS  ° >P,Is> 

Brothers,  but  some  of  the  National  Board,  5431,  5454-9.  ’ ° y l0SC  °f  tte  Christian 

Annaduff,  Co.  Leitrim : 

anSEnnJcm”'  P'eri0US  “’uirie5:  a so,“o1 11  Annaduff  with  endovraortmderlortiiMto,,. 

estabhs?!e^^l^ums^al!y  ?a^Mte.Waldro?i  wkh?f grant  fr<raImrd^Lieutenai?r!s^dol  Ion?  dteimrte 

tinned,  and  house  now  occup.ed  by  Mr.  Waldron’s  cafetaker,  part  being  used  “&i“„fe  S? 

Evidence  of  Eev.  James  John  Newport,  Curate  of  Annaduff,— relates  to  present  parochial  school  ■ 
not  aware  whether  it  had  a grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund,  6922-8.  P ’ 

Evidence  of  John  Duckworth,  Esq  of  Mountnorris,  Co.  Eoscommon  :_hus  seen  the  person 
1 , i i r Annaduff  schoolhouse  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldron  got  aid  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund 
f?  • 1 “ b?‘  '!'”g  now  used  as  the  parish  school  of  Annaduff,  part  of  which  is  used  as  Sessions-house- 

S» 93^-lT  d”ff : tte  aCh°01  “ ‘°  ty  " ""d“ 

Annagrague,  or  Blennerville,  Co.  Kerry : 

Letter  from  Eev  A.  B.  Bowan,  p.n,  Belmont,  Tralee : Erasmus  Smith  School  formerly  at  Anna- 
SSer?M*PSi f ’ d,SC0I1“,ull!a  “O'®  twenty  years  ago;  no  endowed  school  in 

BoSrfde°968l'.  Mr’  OI“ira“  of  Etlsmns  Smitli  Board  (see  under  Ertmrn,  Smith 

Annalough  School,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

BM°P  M‘MJ’  °"‘  °f  endowments  (see 

Annuities : see  Pensions. 

^TeSbVsM1^!7  “ ‘°  SCb°°1S  a“d  e"d0™ente-  a”J  1 evidence  taken  at 

Apl™  , °(  Lime,i,!l1-  r“pectins  EraSmUS  Smith  en(fowment,  3490  : 
Appointments,  Public : 

« eervice ; I.  Fan,  miS-51 

iuL 63.  “‘Sef?  » St  S liT  cT  - 3S-t 

11859-79.  Ping,  Ennis,  3873.  Power  NavS  13070  2 ^975  ° r-  W Dungannon, 
7337‘8'  P'efe“Us  * “d°«  'gratuito'us  ednSnfS; 

stimulus ; different  from  that  of  Exhibitions ; *4-4 
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Apprenticeship  : 

Provision  for  apprenticing  Boys,  and  liow  carried  out: — Atlilone,  Moffatt,  703G.  Carlow,  Browne, 
7G,  77.  Cork  Blue  Coat  School,  1367.  Downpatrick  Blue  School,  Harrell,  9980-2.  Drogheda  Blue 
School,  13432  ; and  Shaw,  1264-7-2.  Dundalk  Incorporated  Society  School,  12257.  Valentine 
School,  Frankfort,  Co.  Sligo,  Stock,  6331-48.  Gwyn  Institution,  Londonderry,  Skipton,  11045, 
11051,  11080.  Magherafelt,  10574 ; and  Irwin,  10577.  Ocmaniown,  Co.  Dublin,  Hone,  22036, 
22062-71.  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  14019,  14028-9  et  seq.  Foy  School,  Waterford,  1G454,  16952-5, 
&c. ; Bishop  of  Casliel,  17142,  17183-99  : (see  under  Waterford.) 

Provision  for  apprenticing  Girls : — Downpatrick  Blue  School,  Harrell,  9983-10000.  Swords,  Co. 
Dublin,  14019, 14025  el  seq.  Waterford  Blue  School,  Carew,  577-83. 

As  to  observation  of  conduct  of  apprentices,  and  treatment  by  masters,  after  leaving  school  and 
during  apprenticeship;  Waterford  Foy  School,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  17149-51.  Gwyn  Institution, 
Londonderry:— Boys  when  old  enough,  generally  apprenticed,  11051;  mode  of  selecting  for 
apprenticeship,  11081-2,  11095-6  ; after-conduct  of  apprentices,  11075-80;  visitation  of  appren- 
tices quarterly,  or  half  yearly  if  at  a distance,  recorded  in  a book,  and  apprentices  appear  every 
six  months  before  the  Committee ; premiums  awarded  on  satisfactory  reports  at  termination  of 
apprenticeship,  11086-91,  11096-7. 

See  further  under  particular  names  referred  to. 

Apprenticeship  system  under  Incorporated  Society,  who  have  now  discontinued  apprenticeship 
in  all  their  schools,  Ardill,  23292-7. 

Erasmus  Smith ; provision  in  Charter  as  to  apprenticeship ; how  acted  on,  Barlow,  22933-42  ; 
Hamilton,  21867-S. 

Archdeacon  Hewitson  and  Dean  Scardeville’s  endowments  for  a Protestant  school  at  Swords : see  Swords. 
Ardee,  Co.  Louth  ; Erasmus  Smith  Schools : 

Information  from  previous  inquiries  : — Two  schools,  boys  and  girls ; Corporation  gave  land  for 
the  latter,  and  £20  a-year  towards  master’s  salary,  12363:  other  particulars  of  endowments; 
Ardee  Boys  School  the  first  English  school  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  governors  out  of  surplus 
funds  accumulation,  under  Charter  and  Act  of  10  Geo.  I.,  12363-5. 

Evidence  of  Peter  Hickey,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners: — Town  Commissioners  pay 
£20  towards  salary  of  master,  and  consider  they  should  have  some  control  in  management  of  the 
school,  12361,  12367,  12371 : wish  to  have  a voice  in  appointment  of  master,  and  to  visit  and 
overlook  the  course  of  education,  1 2368-9.  Complaints  have  been  whispered  that  different  religious 
persuasions  are  obliged  to  read  books  they  do  not  approve  of,  or  that  belong  to  another  persuasion ; 
as,  that  Roman  Catholics  are  obliged  to  read  the  Testament  of  the  Established  Church,  12370. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  in  reference 
to  the  representations  as  to  this  school,  23072-86. 

Ardill,  Rev.  Richard,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in 
Ireland: — Communications  from,  relative  to  evidence  of  himself  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  Incor- 
porated Society  and  their  schools,  23210. 

Evidence  of,  2031S  et  seq.,  20702  et  seq.,  20730-2,  20834  et  seq.,  23232  et  seq.,  23458-61. 

See  under  Incorporated  Society,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Ar dually  and  Larcamore,  Co.  Sligo ; auxiliary  schools  in  connection  with  Killglass  (see  Killglass), 
6545,  6550  et  seq. 

Armagh,  Lord  Archbishop  of ; see  Primate. 

Armagh,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Armagh,  9306  et  seq. 

ARMAGH  CHORAL  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  previous  inquiries : — Described  in  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Iustruc- 
tion  in  Ireland,  1835,  as  Cathedral  School  endowed  by  the  Primate  to  educate  boys  of  the  choir, 
&c.,  9306. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Allott,  Precentor  of  Cathedral,  9307-9313  : — Statement  read  as  above, 
alto  aether  erroneous : school  not  endowed  by  Primate  or  anybody ; no  endowment ; cannot  account 
for  the  error,  9308-10.  School-house  and  all  property  belonging  to  it  vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral 
and  applicable  by  them  to  any  purpose ; origin  and  tenure  of  the  school  and  site,  9311-3. 

ARMAGH  ROTAL  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  pi-evious  Inquiries,  &c.,  9335-9361. 

Charter,  temp.  Car.  I.  (16  Dec.  1627);  grants  of  lands  to  the  Primate  for  Royal  Schools  in 
Counties  of  Cavan,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  (see  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,)  and  for  the  use 
of  the  master  for  the  time  being  of  .the  free  school  at  Mountnorris,  in  Co.  Armagh;  terms  of  trust, 
in  free,  pure,  and  perpetual  alms,  9335. 

Report  (1807)  of  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  ; particulars  of  the  Armagh  School  estate, 
its  proceeds,  management,  charges  upon  it,  buildings,  staff,  and  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  reported 
of  as  in  the  highest  repute,  9336-7. 

Act  of  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  constituting  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  (Clare-street 
Board),  and  vesting  the  property  of  the  Royal  Schools  and  others  in  them,  9338  ; application  of 
funds,  and  provision  for  free  scholars  at  the  school,  and  for  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  out 
of  any  surplus  that  may  remain  or  arise  after  providing  for  salaries  of  head  and  under  masters, 
providing  and  maintaining  buildings,  grounds,  and  requisite  accommodation  for  school ; terms  of 
section,  9339. 
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Reports  of  Clare-street  Board,  (1818);  salary  of  master  and  under  master,  tlie  former  out  of  rents 
payable  by  representatives  of  preceding  master  for  the  school  lands  held  by  them  under  a trust 
lease  for  unexpired  term,  9340.— Report  (1828)  the  application  of  an  annual  sum  at  their  disposal 
to  the  establishment  of  Exhibitions  for  three  scholars  from  the  Armagh  School  to  Dublin  University 
9343 : in  1832,  trust  leases  about  to  expire,  and  proceedings  of  Commissioners  with  a view  to  their 
entering  on  the  management  of  the  estates,  934G.  -In  1833,  a lending  classical  library  for  exhibition 
candidates,  9347;  in  1836,  lending  library  for  the  boys  of  the  school  generally,  9350  ; a fourth 
exhibition  established,  9347 ; a fiftli  exhibition  (1835,)  and  exhibitions  appointed  for  other  Koval 
Schools,  9348,  9359.  J 

Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  Exhibitions  could  not  be  distributed  to  candidates  from 
the  Royal  Schools  generally  and  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  the  particular  school  from 
which  they  came,  but  that  the  exhibitions  from  the  funds  of  each  must  be  confined  to  those  educated 
at  it,  9348.  Erection  of  a primary  school  for  the  tenants  of  the  school  lands,  the  tenants  contri- 
buting part  of  the  expense,  9350-9359  : extended  course  of  instruction,  (1839,)  and  alteration  of 
rules,  so  that  university  prizes  in  classics  or  science  should  be  taken  as  qualification  for  scholarships 
noj  o3  con^uel^  fo  Essies,  9351 : qualifications  in  history  and  composition  for  exhibitions  extended 
(1843);  improvement  in  these  branches,  9352  : now  five  exhibitions  or  King’s  scholarships,  £50  each 
for  five  years,  for  Armagh  Royal  School,  9348,  9359 ; scholarships  conferred  without  any  religious 
distinction,  and  productive  of  much  good,  9354.  ° 

Appointment  of  present  master,  Rev.  W.  PI.  Guillemard,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College 
Cambridge;  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  at  his  suggestion, and  new  regulations  by  the 
Board,  (1849) ; number  of  pupils  considerable,  though  but  short  time  after  re-opening  of  the 
establishment,  9356  : improvement  in  buildings  and  internal  arrangements  of  school,  and  greater 
attendance  than  for  a long  series  of  years,  9357. 

- x^iaTn?ari  Relv:r,\  }8t6  > number  of  pupils  from  1836  to  1845  varied  from  fifty-three  in 
1840  to  thirty-three  in  1844;  free  pupils,  fourteen  in  1837,  to  seven  in  1844 ; class  of  boys  who 
had  formerly  been  boarders,  sons  of  aristocracy,  then  (1846)  sent  to  England  for  education,  9353.— 
93571 9358  9361  inC°me’  fa  anes’  &c’’  at  vario“s  periods,  and  course  of  instruction,  9349,  9355, 

Memorials  relating  to  the  management  of  the  school  and  property,  and  free  places,  Ac  to  Lord 
7? ^lownfc  (1-n,48)’  fr0“1  JosLua  MaSee>  ^sq.,  solicitor,  Newry,  9362;  to  Commissioners  of  Education 
(1848),  from  Thomas  Kieran,  Armagh,  9363  ; to  Lord  Lieutenant  (1851),  from  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  vicinity,  9368.  8 

Mr.  Magee’s  Memorial  alleges  misapplication  of  funds  intended  for  education  which  has  not  been 
attorded : instead  of  the  school  being  a free  school,  high  charges  made,  only  one  or  two  free  pupils 
being  admitted  occasionally;  converted  into  a school  for  the  aristocracy ; memorialist,  a native  of 
Armagh,  was  refused  admission,  and  had  to  go  to  another  county  for  education  ; fruitless  applica- 
tions by  other  citizens  of  Armagh  for  admission  for  their  children:  application  to  office  of  Clare- 
street  Board  for  information,  which  he  could  not  obtain ; prays  for  inquiry,  9362. 

Memorial  of  Thomas  Kieran ; applied  to  late  master  for  admission  of  his  son  as  a free  scholar  and 
was  refused,  the  master  stating  he  never  heard  of  any  free  places  at  Armagh  Royal  School  though 
he  has  of  his  own  choice  educated  boys  gratuitously  in  particular  circumstances;  not  convenient 
to  receive  Ins  son  gratuitously,  stated  charge  : other  applications  refused  by  the  master  • dispro- 
portionately large  expenditure  of  school  for  the  small  number  of  scholars ; prays  that  the  school  be 
opened  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  locality,  and  that  the  trusts  of  the  charter  be  carried 
into  lull  effect,  9363-5. 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  the  above  memorials  (1848):  refers 
x.7fV°(f  03  07  ’ ,?oI?luS  °f  fuads  over  ordinary  school  expenses  has  been  applied 

to  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  9366.  11 

Further  letter  from  Mr.  Magee  (1S51) : amount  of  income  of  the  Royal  Schools,  and  insignificant 
number  of  free  scholars  admitted  since  1848;  refers  again  to  the  trusts  on  which  the  charter  grants 
weie  made,  9367. — Letter  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  thereon,  9367. 

Memorial  from  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Armagh  and  vicinity  (1851) : lands 
granted  for  a schoolmaster  for  free  education ; statute  afterwards  provided  that  residue  of  funds  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  free  scholars  and  exhibitions  for  Trinity  College ; nonfulfilment  of 
these  trusts,  and  misapplication  of  revenue  : Royal  School  of  Armagh  not  a free  school,  and  charires 
iar  above  that  of  private  schools,  being  £60  for  boarders  and  £10  for  day  scholars ; of  late  ten  free 
scholars  only  received,  selected  by  the  master  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  unguided  by  rules  or  local 
claims : course  of  education  strictly  classical,  suited  to  higher  classes  only,  and  mercantile  and 
middle  classes  obliged  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere  ; not  the  intention  of  the  charter  to  give  a lar»-e 
income  to  a master  for  no  public  equivalent,  or  to  confine  the  advantages  of  the  institution  to  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  classes  of  society ; pray  for  inquiry,  9368. 

oKo\erS-^n  re(ereDce  t0  tlie  foregoing  memorial : letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
(1652)  with  enclosures  as  a refutation  of  the  charges,  and  referring  to  the  Act  of  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  79 
SDgr  i extending  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  over  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Schools’ 
93b J.  Letter  from  the  Primate,  senior  Commissioner  and  Patron  of  the  school,  to  show  the  “utter 
STVSTi  If  0fn^iwarge  ,?f  ™isaPPlfoatio»  Of  the  royal  bounty  and  of  nonfulfilment  of  the 
trust,  9370  : letter  (1851)  from  tlie  Rev.  William  Henry  Guillemard,  master,  in  reference  to  “basp 
less  and  unjustifiable  charges  ” in  the  memorial,  9371. 

Statements  in  answer  to  complaints  in  foregoing  Memorial. — By  the  Primate : as  to  complaint  of 
the  education  now  being  strictly  classical ; always  so,  and  intended  to  be  so;  history  and  design  of 
the  Royal  Schools ; preparation  of  students  for  Trinity  College  ; selection  of  masters  distinguished 
at  university  ; list  of  students  from  Armagh ; statutory  authority  for  exhibitions  :— but  education 
not  exclusively  classical;  as  reported  in  1839,  a much  more  extensive  course  of  education  both 
literary  and  scientific  was  then  adopted  than  had  been  formerly,  and  rules  for  exhibitions  extended 
so  that  they  should  be  given  for  prizes  either  in  classics  or  science,  instead  of  classics  alone  : injury 
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that  would  result  from  a total  change  of  system,  and  departure  from  original  design  of  the  school, 
such  as  the  memorialists  seek: — As  to  complaint  that  the  education  is  not  wholly  free,  only  a 
limited  number  of  free  scholars  being  admitted  ; no  direction  in  the  charter  for  free  education  to 
all  who  may  resort  to  the  school ; some  to  be  free  may  be  inferred,  but  conditions  not  specified  ; 
some  to  pay,  apparent  from  the  terms  of  the  earliest  instruments ; Act  of  1813  provides  for  free 
places  out  of  the  surplus  only,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  who  have  provided  ten 
free  places  for  day  scholars  and  five  exhibitions;  reasons  for  the  arrangement;  number  of  free 
scholars  in  ten  years  1840-50,  varying  from  six  in  1847  to  twelve  in  1849  ; always  free  scholars 
since  the  Commissioners  had  the  schools : — Allegation  that  the  ten  boys  are  selected  by  the  master 
at  his  will  and  pleasure,  at  variance  with  the  fact ; rules  laid  down  for  admission  of  free  pupils 
on  appointment  of  the  master,  who  has  conformed  to  them  and  has  received  a larger  number 
than  the  Board  required  of  him ; high  character  of  the  master  and  assistant  in  Armagh  Royal 
school : — Observations  on  the  allegation  as  to  high  charges,  and  comparison  with  charges  specified 
for  other  schools  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  9370. 

Statement  by  the  master,  Rev.  W.  H.  Guillemard,  in  answer  to  the  Memorial ; — the  Act  of  1813, 
the  recognized  interpreter  of  the  intention  of  the  foundation,  and  does  not  alter  previously  existing 
system  in  regard  to  nature  of  instruction  or  paying  pupils : free  scholars  not  an  original  and 
integral  part  of  system,  but  supplementary  ; payment  ol  assistants  by  master  exceeds  all  that  he 
receives  from  the  Board  : course  of  instruction  not  exclusively  classical ; embraces  besides  classics, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  drawing,  &c.,  to  all  alike  as  part  of  the  system  ; details 
of  instruction : general  observations  as  to  the  character  of  the  school ; impracticability  of  a system 
. of  mixed  classical  and  commercial  or  mercantile  education  in  same  school,  9371. 

Present  Inquiry : — Return  from  the  master ; notes  as  to  the  term  Free  Grammar  School, 
9372: — Evidence  of  witnesses,  9373-9698. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Magee,  9373-5,  9617-21,  9623.  Having  reduced  to  writing  a statement  he 
wished  to  make,  reads  it,  to  the  effect  of  the  statements  in  the  memorials  above  referred  to,  with 
more  detail,  and  observations  on  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  provisions  of  the  statute:  refers  to 
Commissioners’  returns  of  receipts  and  expenditure ; complains  of  their  management  of  the  funds 
and  non-application  of  them  to  free  education  according  to  his  views  of  the  charter  and  statute  : 
refers  also  to  endowments  of  Trinity  College,  and  other  funds  for  education  in  Ireland  unproductive 
of  good ; many  of  the  estates  lost  sight  of : refers  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Clogher,  Carysfort, 
Banagher,  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  Donegal,  Enniskillen,  Killybegs,  Oxmantown,  &c., 
(see  under  respective  names),  and  to  funds  for  education  in  Ireland  generally ; table  of  lands, 
quantity  and  valuation,  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  9373. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  IF.  II.  Guillemard,  Master  of  Armagh  Royal  School: — Numbers  of  pupils, 
9378-80.  School  buildings  much  out  of  repair  on  his  appointment  in  1848  ; now  in  perfect 
repair ; statement  of  repairs,  &c.,  executed,  cannot  state  by  whom  paid  for,  9381—7.  School  could 
be  made  to  accommodate  eighty  as  boarders ; has  thirty  boarders  and  twenty-six  day  scholars,  of 
whom  sixteen  free  pupils,  9378-80,  9388-9,  9567 : numbers  at  various  times,  9601-7. 

No  inspection  of  the  school;  makes  a return  half-yearly  to  Education  Commissioners,  9390-1. 

Course  of  education  in  the  school  detailed,  including  classics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mathematics,  French,  German,  history,  geography,  drawing,  &c.,  9392-5 : further  evidence  in 
reference  to  course  of  instruction,  and  as  to  its  fitness  to  quality  for  military  appointments,  the  civil 
service,  and  commercial  or  mercantile  establishments,  940S-9419,  9448-9467.  Explanations  in 
reference  to  certain  circumstances  alleged  in  some  of  the  memorials  already  referred  to,  which  are 
incorrect ; there  being  no  special  instruction  for  commercial  occupations  or  trade,  would  not  recom- 
mend a pupil  intended  for  such  pursuits  to  enter  the  school,  9446-9453,  9623.  Suitability  of  the 
course  of  instruction  to  boys  of  different  ages  and  tastes,  partly  scientific,  partly  classical,  9454—62  : 
particulars  of  the  English  instruction,  9462-9467. 

Rates  of  charge  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  9589-9600,  9608.  Pupils  from  all  classes  of 
society  except  the  highest ; pursuits  in  afterlife,  9396-7. 

No  limitation  as  to  religious  persuasion ; religious  instruction  every  day ; at  present  all  Protestants 
and  no  Roman  Catholics,  9398-9403.  No  objection  on  religious  grounds  to  sending  boys  to  the 
school  except  in  one  case  of  the  son  of  a Unitarian  minister;  had  a Roman  Catholic  free  boy,  who 
distinguished  himself,  now  a prominent  young  man  in  Belfast;  believes  one  of  the  parents  of  two 
free  boys  now  in  school  is  a Roman  Catholic ; never  asks  as  to  religion  of  the  boys,  940C,  9404-6, 
9490-1.  Manner  in  which  religious  instruction  is  afforded,  9610-5. 

Doubts  practicability  of  a system  of  combined  classical  and  commercial  education  in  same  school 
and  under  same  masters ; system  in  Edward  VI.  School  at  Birmingham  ; Cheltenham  Preparatory 
College,  and  results  of  instruction  there,  9420-9445.  Difficulties  of  combining  the  two  classes  of 
education  further  stated,  956S-S8  : but  has  no  doubt  it  could  be  managed  with  a large  number  of 
masters ; would  be  matter  of  arrangement,  9574,  9586. 

Free  schools  ; meaning  of  the  terms  libera  schola,  publica  schola,  9372,  9468-9477  : different  con- 
struction in  Act  of  Elizabeth,  9609.  Rules  for  admission  of  free  pupils  in  Armagh  School  (page  474 
in  vol.  i) ; number  exceeds  the  number  he  is  required  to  admit ; has  received  all  who  applied, 
except  some  whom  he  considered  legitimately  disqualified;  grounds  of  refusal  in  the  particular  cases, 
9478-9489  : correspondence  as  to  refusal  in  case  of  Mr.  Magee’s  nephew,  Edward  Reilly,  9617- 
9622.  No  religious  test  for  free  places  or  scholarships;  open  to  all  denominations ; examination 
as  to  acquirements  before  admission,  9492-7.  No  difference  in  treatment  of  boarders,  day  scholars, 
and  free  pupils ; prizes  open  to  all  alike,  and  some  talceu  by  day  boys  and  free  pupils,  9498-9502. 
Thinks  the  majority  of  college  exhibitions  have  been  taken  by  free  pupils,  9545.  Mixture  of  boys 
of  different  ranks  of  life  advantageous,  9505-9517. — School  exhibitions,  as  distinguished  from 
college  exhibitions,  not  required  for  a school  like  Armagh  with  free  places,  and  day  scholars  able 
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to  pay  051.8-9528.  Has  no  doubt  the  exhibitions  for  Trinity  College  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
the  diligence  of  the  boys  and  the  standard  of  school  acquirements  : the  effect  would  be  increased 
by  throwing  open  the  exhibitions  to  competition  of  different  schools,  by  increasing  diligence  and 
emulation,  but  apprehends  it  might  produce  undesirable  emulation  amongst  the  masters  bytendency 
to  cramming,  9535-44.  J J 

Infernal  arrangements  of  school:  sohoollioiirs  9 to  12,  and  2 to  3 ; holidays;  good  play-ground  • 
health  good;  washing  appliances;  two  infirmaries  incase  of  sickness;  matron’s  duties,  9549-59! 
.cooks  used  in  school,  9562-6.  Boys  provide  their  own  school-books  and  requisites,  9529-30. 
lhe  school  has  a library  of  reference  books,  9531-4. 

Evidence  of  William  Raton,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Primate  : amounts  advanced  by  the  Primate  for 
repairs  and  improvement  of  the  school  buildings  and  accommodation,  9624-34. 

Evidence  of  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  a Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery,  an  Accountant,  and 
Assistant  secretary  of  Grand  J ury ; as  to  situation  of  old  schoolhousc,  9635-8. 

Evidence  of  George  Miller,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Armagh  Royal  School  estates,  9664-9698  -—a 
schoo  on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  tenantry,  at  Mullaghmore ; occasionally  visits  it  ■ 
the  clergyman  of.  the  parish,  Rev.  Mr.  .Roster,  has  inspected  it:  about  30  pupils;  increasing  in 
orr  ocec  ; ““mfbers  retu.rned  V1,1,850:2'  fl,'om  128  to  140 ; cannot  account  for  the  discrepancy, 
966o-96b6.  Rental  of  estate  m neighbourhood  of  Mullaghmore,  £1,489;  due  on  it  £143  • no 
eases,  tenants  at  will,  9688-90.  Hands  in  his  account  with  the  Commissioners ; has  balances  in 
hand  always,  9692-8. 

Evidence  of  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  Ne wry ; reads  a written  statement  as  to  general  state 
of  education,  and  provision  for  it  m his  locality,  9640-9663.  Intimately  connected  with  Armagh 
by  residence  and  business  as  a liner,  merchant,  &c.,  for  forty  years,  has  heard  complaints  as  to  the 
Roj-al  School:  that  the  right  to  send  a boy  there  was  useless  unless  he  were  intended  for  a learned 
profession  or  Trinity  College,  as  lie  would  only  learn  the  Trinity  College  course,  which  he  thinks 
Mr.  Guilleinard  has  fairly  admitted,  9641,  9646-7. 

As  a large  employer  of  labour,  is  satisfied  that  though  Education  is  more  general  it  is  of  lower 
quality  than  twenty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  National  system  having  displaced  schoolmasters  who 
before  taught  both  classics  and  science : increased  demand  for  educated  persons,  especially  in 
languages,  literature  and  science  : necessity  for  entire  remodelling  of  the  endowed  schools,  which 
were  intended  for  the  middle  classes  generally,  and  not  for  the  higher,  nor  as  feeders  to  Trinity 
Oollege ; importance  of  schools  for  middle  classes  .—suggestions  detailed,  9642,  964S-9661  • (see 
further,  under  Kirk.)  ’ v 

Ashe  Rev.  William  Brownlow,  Curate  of  Cloghcr,  Co.  Tyrone:  Letter  from,  with  particulars  as  to 
Cloghei  School  endowments,  11 649-03;  more  land  formerly  attached  to  school  than  at  present- 
conveyance  of  land  by  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  1S53  to  J.  A.  Saddler  of  Clogher,  11649-50 
and  tabular  statement  of  lands  granted  to  Clogher  School  by  Clias.  I.  11651°  ~~ 
inquiry,  11653. 


Necessity  for 
to  Bishop  Garnett’s 


Letter  from  M.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Armagh,  to  Rev.  Wm.  Ashe,  relatin' 

Endowment,  11653. 

See  Clogher. 

Assessments; 

for  Diocesan  Schools;  see  Diocesan  Schools. 

Tax  for  Education  ; see  Rate. 

Assistants  in  schools ; see  Masters,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  : Schools  stated  to  have  been  endowed  in  connection  with  :— 
Castlemacadam  and  Newbridge  Schools,  Co.  Wicklow,  13740,  13755-6. 

Clough,  Co.  Monaghan,  (not  in  operation,)  9302. 

Kilmore  (Gortbrattan,)  Co.  Cavan,  7S22. 

Tydavnet  (Co.  Monaghan),  9303. 

And  see  under  Karnes  of  respective  Localities  or  Schools. 

Form  of  Lease  of  school  under  the  Association,  Rathclarcn,  page  320. 

A,,Uva  for  charter-school  girls  when  out  of  employment,— discontinued  by  Incorporated  Society  • 
Arditl,  23302-3  : (see  under  Incorporated  Society.)  J ’ 

m™,g  «f  Incorporated  Society,  who  also  pay  half  the  salary  of  the  curate, 

234o9-60 : (see  Incorporated  Society).  ’ 


RANELAGH  BOYS  SCHOOL,  ( ATHLON E,)  UNDER  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 

Information  from  Report,  of  previous  Inquiries,  etc.,  7008-7014.  Estates  devised  in  1708  bv 
Earl  of  Ranelagh  for  endowment  of  schools  at  Athlone  and  Roscommon  (see  Roscommon) ; after- 
-wards  vested  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1760,  in  Incorporated  Society,  7008-9  : terms  of  act  and  of 
will  or  deed  as  recited  therein,  7009,  7010.  -Particulars  of  estate,  7008,  7011. 

Return  from  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society  of  the  estate,  its  extent,  valuation,  income  out- 
goings, and  application ; number  of  boys  Ac,  7013.  Free  pupils  maintained  on  foundation,  and 
educated,  clothed,  and  dieted  7049  : further  particulars  as  to  number  and  course  of  instruction,  Ac  • 
institution  altogether  controlled  by  the  Society,  7052. 

7fin" V‘  r™S  n T,ostion  as  t0  t!ic  management  of  the  school, 

master  ^^0ldence’  7016  7073>  7094r>  7128-7133.  Institution  well  conducted  under  present 

, "Sj,lei,’S  ad,nissior ‘to  it  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  to  poor  Protestants  of  Athlone,  according 

prot’e.d®e,d  7d  Act  of  Parliament,  /018.  A large  Protestant  population  at  Athlone;  many  poor 
Protestant  children  refused  admission,  who  were  born  on  the  very  estate,  7018,  7045:  children 
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Athlone,  Ranelagh  Boys  School, — continued. 

admitted,  as  paying  boarders,  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  7019-22  : those  on  the  foundation,  from 
seventeen  parishes  in  Galway  and  County  of  Roscommon,  7019:  school  intended  as  a free  schCol 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  and  maintenauce  of  poor  Protestant  boys  of  the  town  and. manor  of 
Athlone  only,  and  complains  of  admission  from  other  localities ; nothing  in  the  deed  about  boarders 
for  payment,  as  lately  adopted  by  Incorporated  Society,  7020, 7023-6, 7034  : admission  of  strangers 
from  other  localities  a novelty  ; never  attempted  before  1838,  before  which  time  boys  were  taken 
from  Athlone,  on  recommendation  of  respectable  inhabitants,  and  complains  that  this  patronage  has 
been  taken  away,  7050-1,  7053,  7128-7133.  ° 

A rule  lately  adopted,  making  learning  instead  of  poverty  the  test  for  admission,  by  means  of 
a- rigid  examination,  7027.  Mr.  Moffatt  would  not  object  to  the  admissions  being  given  or  confined 
to  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  town  amongst  the  poor  children  for  whom  the  school  was  intended; 

• might  promote  better  education  in  the  parish  schools  of  the  locality,  7041,  7069-70.— Two  or 
three  scholarships  for  cleverest  boys  or  some  similar  encouragement  might  advantageously  be 
established,  7072.  ° 

Has  known  Protestant  children  excluded ; refused  as  boarders,  not  as  day  scholars,  7028-32, 7040. 
Does  not  object  to  admission  of  boarders,  or  others  thUn  Protestants,  if  confined  to  the  locality' 
7037-9. 

Terms  of  deed  and  act;  original  deed  ought  to  be  made  public,  7009-10,  7042-5.  A large 
addition  to  the  building,  at  a cost  of  £3,000,  which  could  be  better  employed,  7045-6  : the  pre- 
scribed number  of  free  boys  not  admitted  as  boarders,  7046-8. 

Question  as  to  maintenance  of  boys  from  Athlone,  as  boarders,  and  legal  opinion  of  late  Attorney- 
General  as  to  the  construction  of  the  deed  and  act  on  this  question,  to  the  effect  that  Athlone  boys 
are  entitled  to  preference,  7034-5,  7053-4.  Deed  and  opinion  not  produced;  but  to  be  obtained 
if  possible,  for  further  inquiry,  7042-3,  7057-68,  7074. 

Provision  for  apprenticeship,  7036. 

Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt  complains  also  of  non-payment  to  him  of  the  £20  a year  left  to  the  minister  of 
Athlone ; £700  due  to  him,  7056.  Terms  of  act,  £20  a year  for  ever  to  “the  minister  or  clergy- 
man for  the  time  being  who  shall  have  the  care  of  souls  in  Athlone,”  and  the  like  sum  “to  the 
minister  of  Roscommon  for  the  time  being,”  7010. 

Return  of  the  Society,  that  there  is  “ a paid  catechist  (Rev.  Hugh  Murray,)  who  regularly  visits 
and  inspects  the  premises,  catechises,”  &c.,  7052. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Refer  Browne,  Rector  of  Ardbraccan,  County  Galway,  a member  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  7076-7095.— Prior  to  the  period  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  1838,  school 
very  much  neglected;  society  instituted  inquiry  at  Athlone,  and  effected  a reformation  ^altered 
mode  of  admission ; evils  of  previous  mode  : Mr.  Moffatt  (from  ill  health  alone)  neglected  his  duty 
and  was  removed  from  office  of  catechist;  master  also  removed;  results  of  the  chanfe  7077. 
Manner  in  which  the  deed  and  statute  have  been  acted  upon  in  reference  to  the  admissions  of  boys 
from  the  town  and  manor  of  Athlone ; considered  that  the  deed  is  totally  changed  by  the  Act, 
which  extends  the  benefit  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  so  acted  upon  before  the' 
institution  was  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  7078.  Eligibility  still  restricted  to  estates 
from  which  the  income  of  the  charity  is  derived,  7081 ; power  to  institute  examination  for  admis- 
sion, and  reason  for  it ; had  been  idiotic  and  diseased  children  in  the  school,  fitter  for  other  insti- 
tutions, 7082-3  ; further  account  of  course  pursued,  7084-93. 

Mr.  Moffat  observes  that  the  children  admitted  in  former  times  on  recommendation  of  residents 
were  admitted  with  the  Society’s  sanction  or  approval : while  catechist,  never  saw  an  idiot  or 
diseased  child  in  the  school,  7094.  Mr.  Browne  states  he  did,  7095. 

Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  Curate  of  Roscommon,  and  Visiting  Manager  of  Ranelagh  School  at 
Roscommon  : Evidence  in  reference  to  admission  to  Athlone  Ranelagh  School,  7097-7102. 
Advantages  of  present  mode  of  admission  from  localities  beyond  Athlone,  reciprocal,  children  from 
Athlone  being  eligible  to  Roscommon  school,  where  there  are  several  girls  from  Athlone,  which 
might  be  objected  to  under  the  same  construction  of  the  Act  applying  to  both,  7097-9  : what 
appears  at  first  sight  exclusive  is  not  so  ; present  system  of  examination  works  well,  as  a selection 
within  the  prescribed  number  must  be  made ; prefers  selection  by  this  mode  to  private  recom- 
mendation or  patronage,  which  has  been  abused ; no  complaints  of  abuse  now,  7100-2 

Mr.  Joseph  31‘Namara,  Schoolmaster  of  Athlone  Ranelagh  School:  Evidence,  7134-7222. 

Numbers  in  school  and  mode  of  admission  of  boarders  ; thirty-five  boarders,  eighteen  day  scholars 
7138-40.  J 

Of  the  boarders,  about  nineteen  free,  7142 : mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  to  make  the  prescribed 
number,  twenty;  five  admitted  annually, 7142-52.  Mode  of  selection  of  free  boarders,  and 
examination  of  applicants ; general  numbers  of  candidates,  7153-4  : examination  public,  without 
names  of  boys  being  known,  7155-8.  Free  day  scholars  admitted  without  restriction,  but  parents 
pay  if  able,  at  discretion  of  managers,  10s.  a-quarter,  or  £1  with  Latin ; day  boys  from  three  or 
four  miles,  but  in  Athlone  or  neighbourhood,  7159-63.  7215. 

Arrangements  for  boarding  the  boys ; how  paid  for,  71 64— S. 

Afterlife  of  pupils,  and  their  success,  7.169-70. 

All  Protestants,  except  one  or  two  Roman  Catholic  day  boys,  7171. 

Inspection  by  catechist  and  Incorporated  Society’s  inspector,  7172-4. 

School  has  a lending  library  for  the  boys,  freely  used  by  them  and  with  very  great  advantage  ; 
a library  a decided  advantage  to  a school,  7178-89.  School-books  and  books  for  library  supplied 

the  Society,  7175-7,  7181-5:  adequately  supplied  with  school  requisites  by  the  Society, 

Play-ground,  lavatories,  and  other  school  accommodation,  7194-7209.  No  industrial  education, 
7192-3.  School  hours,  ten  to  three,  with  an  interval  of  rest  for  recreation,  7193,  7212-4.  ’ 
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Athlone,  Ranelagh  Boys  School, — continued. 

Has  two  assistants  from  Trinity  College ; teaches  science  himself,  branches  stated ; docs  not 
teach  classics  himself,  7216-22. 

Altanagh,  or  Altana,  Durrow,  Queen’s  County  : see  Altana. 

Audit  of  Accounts : — 

How  conducted;  Cork,  (Moses  Deane’s  endowment),  Ballard,  2173.  Cork,  St.  Nicholas,  Duns- 
combe,  2051-7. 

Accounts  not  audited;  Cork  Blue  Coat  School,  Chatterton,  1514,  1562 ; Newenham  1551. 

Irregular  and  defective;  Oxmantoum,  Hone,  22508-14.— Correspondence  with  Audit  Office  and 
Treasury,  pages  329-332. 

See  f urther,  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Accounts  of  Clare-strcet  Commissioners  of  Education  never  audited ; not  the  custom  of  the  Board  : 
Kyle,  21467. 

Accounts  of  Incorporated  Society ; defective  audit ; mode  and  description  of,  20412-23,  <fec.,  (see 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ardill,  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Stubbs,  under  Incorporated  Society.) 

Accounts  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board;  defective  and  unsatisfactory ; course  of  proceed!  no- in  regard 
to  audit,  19579-81, 19592, 19608-17  : (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Fetherstone,  Mr  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Thorpe,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Auglidbawn,  Co.  Fermanagh : 

Report  of  a previous  inquiry  described  school  as  having  an  acre  of  land,  12227. 

Evidence  of  Folliott  Barton,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  estate  on  which  Aughabawn  school  stands : no 

endowment ; built  the  house,  which  is  his  own,  and  gave  the  ground,  at  his  own  pleasure;  no  lease; 
allowed  the  use  of  the  land  and  house,  that  he  might  keep  the  school  under  his  own  hands,  12228-30* 

Aughabog,  parish  of,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

Endowment  for  schools  by  Rev.  William  Harris,  of  Killevan,  Co.  Monaghan  (ob.  1841) ; bequest 
for  building  four  National  Schools,  two  in  parish  of  Killevan,  two  in  parish  of  Aughahog,  9304. 

Aylmer,  Sir  Gerald  G.,  Bart.,  Donadea,  Co.  Kildare  : — Communication  from,  as  to  condition  of  endowed 
school  at  Donadea ; grant  of  land  by  him  on  lease  for  ever  in  1823  for  building  school,  with  grant 
from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  and  subscriptions  ; school  to  be  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  they 
paying  salaries  of  master  and  mistress ; one  room  of  the  building  let  for  Petty  Sessions  once  a 
fortnight,  at  £10  a-year,  applied  in  repairs  and  fuel  for  school,  afterwards  discontinued  on  objec- 
tion from  Board ; successful  management  of  school ; salaries  afterwards  altogether  withdrawn  in 
1854,  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  on  erection  of  a residence  for  the  clergyman  adjoining  the  school, 
without  pension  or  provision  for  master  and  mistress  after  31  years’  service,  13795. 

Aylmer,  Gerald  George,  Esq. : — Evidence  of,  relating  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Donadea  Co 
Kildare,  13S56-13S64. 

Hands  in  lease  for  ever  of  a piece  of  ground  given  by  his  father,  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart., 
for  the  school,  in  consideration  of  a grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  13S61-3. — Aware  of 
Mr.  Leggatt,  the  master,  being  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  acting  as  petty  sessions 
clerk ; their  inspector  regularly  visited  the  school ; petty  sessions  held  in  school- room,  13864. 

Bailey,  Rev.  Edward,  curate  of  Killermogh,  Queen’s  County;  evidence  as  to  Killermogh  School 
endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  5104-5112. 

Dilapidated  state  of  schoolhouse,  no  school  in  consequence ; was  a flourishing  school,  now  small 
attendance  in  consequence  of  emigration ; if  school  in  good  repair,  a tolerable  number  to  attend ; 
knows  a number  who  would,  sixteen,  5105-9. — Want  of  funds  to  repair  it : would  require  £25 
at  least,  510(-8. — Boys  who  would  attend  do  not  go  to  any  school ; some  children  go  three  miles 
ofl;  would  be  glad  to  go  to  this  school  if  repaired,  5111.— At  present  three  or  four  children  at  the 
school’  which  is  unfit  for  them ; in  1854,  none ; at  one  time,  seventy  girls  and  sixty  boys  attending, 

Baler,  Ilenry,  Esq.,  Churchwarden  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  : Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  Archdeacon 
Hewitson’s  Endowment  for  Education  at  Swords,  20080-93, 20097 : has  heard  reports  of  school 
lands  being  lost  by  mismanagement  or  neglect,  20081—2:  endeavoured  to  obtain  information,  but 
no  disposition  on  part  of  rector  and  others  to  afford  it ; steps  taken  in  reference  to  the  matter*  but 
without  result,  20082  et  seq. : is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  now  taken,  (see  Swords ,)  that  the 
reports  of  misappropriation  are  correct,  20097. 

BaUard,  John,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Moses  Deane’s  Endowment  for  Schools  at  Cork ; Evidence  of,  2172- 

Income  and  expenditure ; sources  of  income,  2173-2199.  Accounts  regularly  audited,  2173.  No 
lands  or  rents ; income  from  stock  merely  : money  formerly  in  hands  of  a private  individual,  and 

interest  not  paid;  proceedings  in  Chancery;  funds  since  invested,  in  trustees,  2185-7. As  to 

leases  and  documentary  evidence  of  lands  or  property,  2188-2201. 

Ballinalill,  Queen’s  Co. ; school  near  : see  Castlemarhet. 

Ballindrate,  in  parish  of  Clonleigh,  Co.  Donegal : 

In  report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  1835,  boys  and  girls  school  at  Ballindrate,  in 
parish  of  Clonleigh,  mentioned  as  if  endowed  by  Lord  Erne,  11104. 

Evidence  of  Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Lord  Erne  : — no  endowment  or  trust  for  the  school; 
how  trustees  came  to  be  spoken  of ; Lord  Erne  voluntarily  gives  a salary,  schoolhouse  entirely  his 
property,  11103,  11105-10.  3 

Ballintemple,  Co.  Cavan : 

Report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  7824. 

Evidence  of  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  V esey  : no  endowment ; thirty-seven  perches  of  land  given  by 
way  of  compliment  by  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore’s  father,  7825. 
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Ballintemple,  Co.  Tipperary : 

Communications  relating  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Ballintemple  and  Fethard  (see  Fethard ) 
by  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  y.g.,  of  Casliel,  657-663. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  reported  (1812)  Mr.  Hickey’s  endowments ; no  school- 
house  for  Ballintemple ; no  schoolmaster,  but  one  to  be  appointed ; arrear  of  interest  not  paid  but 
in  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  6G1 — Parliamentary  return  (1821) ; invested  iu  5 per  cents  : 
from  60  to  120  children,  661. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Sandys,  Rector  of  Ballintemple  gives  the  will  of  Mr.  Hickey,  who  bequeathed  £100 
to  be  put  to  interest  for  an  English  school,  in  parish  of  Ballintemple,  for  ever,  658.  No  school  or 
schoolmaster  under  such  endowment  for  last  twenty-four  years,  661.  Previously  paid  for  some 
years  till  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  (or  Board  of  Education?  see  below,  and  Fethard ,)  compelled 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  deliver  up  the  endowment,  which  was  paid  to  their  agent  or  attorney,  who 
became  insolvent,  and  the  money  was  lost;  complains  of  conduct  of  the  Board,  657,  661. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Mathews,  Secretary  of  Bequest  Board;  who  states  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  never  got  possession  of  the  fund,  660. 

Mr.  Sandys  also  communicates  a letter  of  inquiry  from  Secretary  of  Charitable  Bequests  Board 
as  to  a bequest  by  a person  named  Berry,  towards  a school  in  Ballintemple,  which  had  heretofore 
been  paid  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lord  and  Armstrong,  659. — No  further  information. 

Ballyadams,  Queen’s  County: 

Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  Rector  of  Ballintubbcr,  Athy  : — Communication  from,  with  copy  of  will  of 
Mrs.  Bridget  Carr,  5073-4 ; evidence  of,  5076-5090. 

Mrs.  Carr  erected  a schoolhouse  and  laid  out  a plot  of  ground  as  garden  for  it,  rent  free,  for 
ever,  to  educate  poor  children  in  the  Protestant  religion,  5074;  made  application  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Pratt,  who  refused  to  give  any  information,  and  would  contest  it; 
Mr.  Elliott  declined  to  go  into  Chancery  and  the  matter  has  rested  so,  5078-81.  Endowment  was 
in  force  many  years  ago,  but  schoolhouse  then  in  existence  was  levelled  by  the  landlord,  5082-88. 
Thinks  the  present  inheritor  of  the  estate,  Mrs.  Booth,  not  averse  to  giving  the  endowment,  and 
her  agent  favourable,  5086,  5089  : but  no  communication  from  the  agent  in  reply  to  a letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Commissioners,  5075. 

Ballymacbrennan,  Co.  Down  : 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  9699 : revenues  unascertained,  attached  to  locality 
of  Ballymacbrennan ; a school  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  now  a National  school ; 
master  has  been  in  possession  of  entire  endowment  under  that  fund  : — allegation  that  ten  acres  of 
land  which  were  attached  to  the  school,  but  not  secured  to  it,  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  one 
of  the  committee  for  himself,  9699  ; Lord  Downshire  received  grant  of  £100  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  in  consideration  of  £200  to  be  raised  in  locality,  and  of  au  acre  of  land  being  conveyed  in 
perpetuity  to  trustees : account  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  terms  on  which  grants  and  leases 
were  made,  9736-7  ; (see  Lord  Lieutenant.) 

Evidence  of  Mr.  John  M‘Connell,  Patron  of  the  school : — £100  received  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  9701  : Lord  Downshire  gave  an  acre  of  land,  rent  free,  as  site  for  school,  built  in  1818,  but 
lately  Is.  a year  charged  for  it : ten  acres  more  belonging  to  same  farm,  given  to  the  committee  at 
25s.  an  acre,  to  be  let : were  let  at  £3  an  acre  : tenant  unable  to  pay ; committee  thought  of  asking 
permission  to  sell ; one  of  the  trustees  made  application  and  got  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  and 
lias  enjoyed  the  profits  since,  9702  : not  secured  to  the  school,  no  deed,  9708-10,  9723.  School- 
house  a good  building  for  boys  and  girls,  now  in  connection  with  National  Board ; the  acre  of 
ground  occupied  by  master,  a small  portion'  of  it  being  set  apart  for  play-ground,  971 1-20  : further 
evidence,  9724-35. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Master  of  the  school,  9738-43  : — the  late  master  informed 
him  the  ten  acres  of  land  were  given  in  perpetuity,  for  he  saw  the  late  Marquess  of  Downshire 
sign  a paper  to  that  effect,  9739-42. 

Ballymacivard,  Co.  Galway: 

Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  (1825,)  reported  an  endowment  of  £30  from  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s Fund  on  condition  of  a subscription  of  like  amount  and  a grant  of  a site  in  perpetuity,  6067. 

Evidence  of  John  S.  Barrett,  Esq.,  a tenant  on  Erasmus  Smith  estates,  Galway : — Schoolhouse 
built,  now  used  as  police  barrack ; school  discontinued  : on  estate  of  Lord  Clancarty,  to  whom  the 
grant  was  made  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; sufficient  to  accommodate  thirty  scholars,  but  closed : 
does  not  appear  whether  the  site  was  given  by  deed,  6067-72. 

BallymaJcill,  Co.  Waterford;  Bishop  Foy’s  School  (see  under  Waterford),  16455. 

Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim : 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Studdert  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Swords  Borough  School,  Co. 
Dublin,  as  to  advantage  of  evening  schools  for  young  persons,  including  adults,  occupied  during 
the  day,  16079-103;  instances  one  at  Ballymena,  frequented  by  young  men,  employed  by  day, 
wishing  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  information  previously  acquired  at  day  school : and  attended 
also  by  middle-aged  and  old  persons,  16096-8  ; and  one  for  females,  16101-2. 

Ballymote,  Co.  Sligo  : see  Emlafadd. 

Ballyrenan  Schools,  Co.  Down  (see  Killougli),  20308. 

Ballyroan,  Queen’s  Co.,  (Preston  Endowment);  Clare-street  Board: 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  4746-4763: — Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  in  1807 ; account  of  the  foundation  of  schools  at  Ballyroan  and  Navan,  Co.  Meath  (see 
Navan),  by  Alderman  John  Preston  of  Dublin,  and  bequest  to  Oxmantown  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat 
School,  Dublin  (see  Oxmantown),  4747-50;  report  “shameful  abuses”  in  Ballyroan  and  Navan 
establishments:  same  person  master  of  both  schools,  received  salary  of  £180  a-year  for  thirteen 
years  and  never  taught  a single  scholar  in  either;  want  of  sufficient  control  over  estates  and 
conduct  of  schools,  4749,  4750:  concerns  of  the  charity  brought  into  Chancery  in  1735  : various 
Vol.  II.  3 II  2 
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Ballyroan,  Queen’s  Go.,  (Preston  Endowment) — continued, 
and  long-pending  proceedings  in  Chancery,  4750,4753,4759:  in  1834,  had  been  in  Chancery 
thirty-nine  years,  4760 : decree  in  Chancery  for  appointment  of  trustees,  in  1828,  thus  terminating 
suit  begun  in  1735,  ninety-three  years  before,  12866  : estates  then  transferred  (1834)  to  control 
and  management  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  4753,  4759-60. 

Visitations  and  proceedings  at  various  times  to  correct  abuses  and  mismanagement  in  conduct  of 
school;  visitation  in  1814;  dismissal  of  master,  Rev.  Joseph  Preston,  who  had  not  performed  the 
duties  of  master  and  did  not  intend  to  reside ; resolved  that  a mercantile  academy,  under  a master 
perfectly  qualified  to  give  an  extensive  course  of  English  and  mercantile  education,  should  be 
established  at  Ballyroan,  with  a classical  assistant  for  Greek  and  Latin  for  boys  desiring  classical 
education  ; provision  of  more  suitable  buildings,  and  other  fresh  arrangements,  4751-2. 

Proceedings  regarding  estates  of  this  valuable  foundation ; petition  to  Chancery,  1817,  for  removal 
of  trustees  and  transference  to  Education  Commissioners,  4753.  In  1841,  Commissioners  caused  a 
further  visitation  for  inquiring  into  charges  preferred,  and  general  management  and  conduct  of 
school;  usher  dismissed  and  master  admonished,  4761. 

In  1844,  repeated  memorials  reported  from  tenants  complaining  of  the  management  of  the 
estates  and  the  state  of  their  accounts;  proceedings  thereon,  4762. 

Numbers  in  school  at  various  periods,  small,  4757,  4762;  amount  of  income  and  disburse- 
ments, 4763. 

Present  Inquiry. — Communication  from  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  Abbeyleix,  calling  attention 
to  the  “school  at  Ballyroan,  which  appears  not  to  be  in  operation  as  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
children  in  attendance,”  4762. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Lyon,  Master  of  Ballyroan  school,  4764-4877,  4904-4914.  Number  of 
scholars,  four,  his  son  and  three  others  ; three  of  them,  including  his  son,  free  pupils,  4770,  4804-6. 

Keeps  no  register,  makes  returns  from  memory  and  private  memoranda,  4771,  4812-3.  Discre- 
pancies in  different  returns  made  for  same  periods,  and  inaccuracies  in  them,  4814-4856.  Greatest 
number  he  ever  had,  twenty-two  boarders,  about  twelve  or  ten  day  scholars,  the  latter  bein'-- 
mostly  free  pupils,  4772-5.  Never  refused  free  pupils,  took  them  whenever  they  came ; rather 
sought  them,  4/  / S,  4/83.  His  instructions  were  to  receive  ten  free  day  scholars,  to  be  recom 
mended  by  the  patrons,  or  ou  their  neglect  by  the  rector;  neither  ever  recommended  any;  Sir  E. 
Booth  recommended  one,  4782-5.  No  instruction  on  his  appointment  as  to  the  education  to  bo 
given  or  other  matters,  except  that  he  was  to  receive  ten  boys  free,  4782-6. 

Causes  of  the  decline  of  the  school : low  terms  on  which  he  commenced  to  take  boarders ; could 
not  continue  at  such  terms;  as  regards  day  scholars,  the  neighbourhood  not  so  populous  now; 
proportions  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  4776-8,  4788-4791-4869. 

No  inspection  or  visitation ; never  inspected  since  1838  or  1841  on  his  appointment,  4779, 4843. 
Schoolhouse  under  repair;  had  not  been  repaired  since  his  appointment;  wanted  it  much; 
Clare-street  Commissioners  paying  for  the  repairs,  47S0-1.  Inadequate  accommodation  for  the 
larger  number  of  boarders  he  once  had,  4807-11,  4870-6. 

No  interference  with  religious  creed  of  children  ; no  complaint  of  such  interference ; nothing  to 
hinder  Roman  Catholics  from  attending  the  school ; on  the  contrary  has  prepared  two  for  Maynooth  • 
never  made  any  distinction,  or  asked  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  4792-5.  * 

wGood  many  respectable  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  few  children  in  their  families, 
4796-7.  Numbers  in  National  school,  sixteen,  and  six  in  parochial  school;  numbers  at  other 
times,  4799-4802  : no  other  school  but  at  a considerable  distance,  4803. 

His  average  charge  for  boarders  was  £14  a-year,  very  few  paid  £20  and  some  £12;  came  from 
different  directions,  some  from  Abbeyleix,  two  or  three  from  Dublin,  some  from  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood or  within  two  and  a-half  miles  of  the  school,  4857-60. 

His  salary  £92  per  annum  and  house  rent  free ; assistant  master  £60  Irish  ; so  that  the  two 
free  pupils  cost  £147  6s.  2d.  per  annum,  4847-52.  Locality  not  populous  and  not  children  to  be 
educated;  no  necessity  for  a school  in  the  locality;  would  be  more  useful  in  other  neighbourhoods- 
no  one  could  establish  a day  school  in  this  village,  4861-6.  Large  schools  at  Portarlmgton  4866* 
Abbeyleix  or  Maryborough  would  be  better  localities,  4867-8. 

In  further  evidence,  states  that  four  masters  have  failed  to  establish  a school  in  Abbeyleix  • 
schools  declined  ; grounds  on  which  he  makes  this  further  statement,  4904-4914. 

Evidence  of  Loflus  Bland , Esq.,  m.p.  for  King’s  County,  residing  and  having  property  near 
Ballyroan,  48/8-4903,  5071-2,  5093. — A good  many  middle-class  farmers  around  Bailyroan 
School ; want  of  a school  where  they  would  feel  confidence  their  children  would  get  a good  educa- 
tion; none  in  the  neighbourhood  to  interfere  with  prosperity  of  Ballyroan  School ; the  National 
and  parochial  schools  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  district ; the  people  have  not  confidence  in 
any  of  the  schools ; thinks  the  middle  classes  would  support  a well  managed  school  giving  a 
classical  and  commercial  education,  without  sectarian  tampering;  success  of  Ballyroan  School  pre- 
vented by  supposed  interference  with  religious  faith  of  pupils;  generally  considered  an  exclusively 
Protestant  school,  4881-4888.  y 

As  to  eligibility  of  Ballyroan  for  a first-rate  classical  boarding  school : two  and  a-half  miles  from 
Abbeyleix,  where  there  are  many  wealthy  families:  a good  school  near  home  preferred  • 4889- 
4891 ; Abbeyleix  preferable,  and  Maryborough  better,  4897-8-9  : schools  which  have  been  dis- 
continued, 4884-4902  ; endowment  would  facilitate  establishment  of  a school,  4890,  4903.  As  to 
removal  of  the  endowed  school  from  Ballyroan,  states  that  the  Preston  estate  endowment,  close  to 
Ballyroan,  probably  had  reference  to  the  education  of  the  tenants ; number  of  farmers  and  families 
on  the  estate;  retention  of  the  endowment  in  neighbourhood  of  the  estate  of  the  donor,  5071-2. 

Evidence  of  John  Uely  Owen,  Esq.,  Agent  of  School  Estates  under  Clare-street  Board;  as  to 
estates  in  Queen  s County,  their  rental  and  management,  and  improvements  since  his  appointment 
5156-5192 :— Queen’s  Co.  Estate,  £777  rental,  5164 ; Kilbrickan  Estate,  5156 ; laud  at  Bally- 
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Ballyroan,  Queen’s  Co.,  (Preston  Endowment) — continued. 

roan,  5168  ; Cappalonglilin,  and  otlier  Estates,  5170-5189.  Found  on  bis  appointment  a small  and 
unsuitable  building,  for  which  the  Commissioners  were  paying  a large  rent,  used  for  the  Ballyroan 
School,  a very  bad  concern;  Commissioners  about  to  build  new  school ; recommended  purchase. of 
another  place,  with  ground,  the  present  school,  upon  an  advantageous  agreement,  saving  expense 
of  building,  5168-9. 

No  industrial  or  agricultural  instruction  on  the  estate;  want  of  an  agricultural  school,  5172-5183. 

Evidence  of  Henry  William  Talbot,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Leinster  Express,  5193- 
5227  : — Means  of  education  in  the  county  very  indifferent  indeed;  great  want  of  a classical  and 
mathematical  school,  suited  for  young  men  for  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  ; no  means  at  present  of 
preparing  for  ordinary  professions,  mercantile  life,  or  public  offices;  want  of  such  a school,  a com- 
mercial school  with  classics  and  modern  languages,  in  Maryborough ; obliged  to  take  his  family  to 
Dublin  for  education;  a public  school  at  Maryborough  would  be  well  supported;  sufficient  of 
respectable  population,  especially  of  middle  classes,  5196-5204,  5207-9. 

Ballyroan  School  in  too  isolated  a locality,  not  as  efficient  for  its  object  as  if  placed  at  Maryborough, 
would  be  improved  and  benefited  if  removed  thither,  5205-6. 

No  want  of  schools  for  lower  classes ; but  great  want  of  schools  for  middle  and  upper  classes, 
who  object  to  send  their  children  to  the  former ; the  lower  classes  have  better  means  of  education, 
5210-1. 

Advantages  of  an  endowment  in  aid,  in  preference  to  a school  dependent  on  private  enterprize 
alone,  5 212-5222.  Gould  not  be  provided  for  from  local  funds ; would  not  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality,  5223-4. 


KILBRICKEN  SCHOOL  : PRESTON  ESTATE. 

Unsatisfactory  and  depressed  state  of  Kilbricken  School  (Queen’s  Co.),  for  tenantry  of  Preston 
estate,  in  connection  with  Ballyroan  and  Navan  Schools,  4915  et  seq.  : see  Kilbricken. 


Ballyrobin  and  Killcad,  Go.  Antrim : 

Information  in  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries  : — Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  report 
(1835,)  a school  in  parish  of  Killead,  with  a legacy,  &c. ; Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry 
report  (1825,)  Ballyrobiu  School,  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  10300. 

Present  Inquiry: — Communications  from  the  Rev.  Henry  11.  Mecredy,  Presbyterian  Minister, 
Killead,  10300,  10301  ; Evidence  of  Mr.  Mecredy,  10302-10319. 

Three  Endowments  for  Schools  at  Ballyrobin  and  Killead  : legacy  of  £20  per  annum  for  a day 
school ; grant  of  £15  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  in  consideration  of  a site  being  conveyed  in 
perpetuity,  and  a sum  of  £14  being  subscribed,  10300  ; bequest  of  lands  and  money  by  Counsellor 
John  Dunne,  10301-2 ; uncertainty  as  to  the  application  of  these  sums,  and  the  last  named 
bequest  lost,  10300-10318. 

Banagher,  Royal  Schcol,  King’s  County;  (Glare-street  Board.)  Usually  called  Cuba  School,  52/7. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  <fcc.,  5263-527 6. 

Present  Inquiry.— Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  p.p.,  Cloghan,  5277;  letter  from  Mr  Richard 
Monck,  late  Assistant  Master,  5278 ; evidence  of  Rev.  James  A.  Bell,  Head  Master,  5279-5404  : 
Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  9373. 

Charter  and  Letters  Patent,  temp.  Car.  I.,  anno  1629  ; grant  of  lands,  &c.,  for  use  of  a school- 
master to  be  appointed  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  reside  and  teach  at  Banagher;  and  for  “mainten- 
ance of  a free  school”  in  Banagher,  and  of  schoolmaster  or  masters  to  be  appointed  by  municipal 
corporation  on  failure  of  appointment  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  5263-4. 

Encroachments  on  the  school  lands,  reported  by  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  1807  . Lands 

"ranted  originally  2S5  acres,  5263  ; reduced  in  178S  from  285  to  204  acres ; on  survey  m 1807, 
found  to  consist  of  only  208  acres ; 77  acres  (Irish?)  of  the  original  grant  having  been  lost  by 
encroachments  of  neighbouring  landholders  and  negligence  of  former  masters,  o263,  0266-/.  In 
1833  lands  reported  according  to  survey  in  1817  to  be  369  acres,  all  held  at  a rent  much  below  its 
value  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  in  1834  was  required  by  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  to  surrender 
his  interest  in  the  lands,  that  they  might  be  placed  under  superintendence  of  a qualified  agent, 
5279-3 : in  1854,  legal  proceedings  against  surviving  surety  of  Commissioners’  former  receiver, 
5276.  In  1835,  lands  reported  at  306  acres;  in  1849,  369  acres;  at  present  returned  by  Clare- 
street  Commissioners  as  599  statute  acres,  5274-6,  5298. 


Income  of  the  school,  and  rents  for  which  the  lands  have  been  let,  at  various  times ; in  1799, 
lands  let  by  master  at  yearly  rent  of  £165  ; in  1S07,  rent  paid  for  two  contiguous  houses  used  for 
the  school,  £156,  neariy  the  produce  of  the  lands,  5265,  5268.  In  1821,  annual  income  of  master 
returned  as  £251,  5271.— Lands  formerly  let  at  more  than  £300  a-year;  in  1833,  held  by 
the  master  at  £148  rent,  much  under  value,  5272.— In  1834  a salary  of  £200  per  annum 
allocated  to  master  on  being  required  to  surrender  the  lauds,  by  Clare-street  Commissioners,  5L/3. 
Rental  and  management  of  the  estate,  financial  condition,  remuneration  of  master,  number  of  pupils, 
and  condition  of  school  at  subsequent  periods,  5274-6,  and  at  time  of  this  inquiry,  j28_-3, 
5286-7  5298-5300,  5306,  5372,  5377  : at  time  of  inquiry,  599  acres,  good  land,  returned  as  let  at 
£175  a-year,  sometimes  les3,  about  £250  at  present,  5276,  5298-9. 

Buildings : — no  house  or  building  for  a schoolhouse  in  the  grant  of  endowment,  5263,  5266  : 
arrangements  made  from  time  to  time  ; difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a lease  for  ever  or  raising 
money  for  building ; Cuba  House,  formerly  a military  hospital,  taken ; repairs  and  improvements 
required  5268,  5270.  Loan  for  repairs  out  of  Consolidated  Fund,  5270.  Reported  in  I816,  that  the 
schoolhouse  cost  from  £3,000  to  £5,000  : rent  of  land  stated  to  have  been  for  some  time  principally 
laid  out  on  repairs  of  the  house,  5272.  In  1834,  funds  of  school  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  rent 
of  schoolhouse  and  ordinary  repairs,  5273.  Repairs  of  schoolhouse  varied  from  £24/  in  1846,  to 
£16  in  1849 ; afterwards  repairs  very  trifling,  5275-6. — At  time  of  present  inquiry,  school  not  in 
„ood  state  of  repair ; the  master’s  instructions  being  to  make  no  repairs  except  what  are  absolutely 
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Banagher,  Royal  School , King’s  Co. — continued. 
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''“  >“d  "d  - *—  Catholics;  „o 

“mSt?S  arv^Tssa  asflfc-as 

5306.  Combination  of  classical  with  Bnglisi  or  ““ 

SeudtS  ^ « ™8d  - 

do^?TiwraS1rBrid,°0*  “ ‘°  ad™t!«e  0f  “““W  exhibitions  and  manner  of 

ra.ySTSi?*“Cri;6Mll^^  Tde  *?  th»  ™»‘“  »«  or  twice 

especially  in  «»tf^ta^SS^‘«S?-6“  53M  ° “J  °f  effic!e"1  *”*•«*>■. 

master,  XX^ed  SUe  d ?°“  th<  “h“‘  ^ “»■  -1m  -as 

inexperienced  master  the  benefit  of  othen?experien«f5358i9.°,P  «*°ols  would  give  an 

>**  »o  •»sh»  ■»  repair,  but  such 

v , J . /’  0 premises  being  “eld  by  a precarious  tenure,  5286-7. 

f ■“«■*■*. «S99.  Thinlts  his  salary, 
requirements,  unless  he  wishes  to  speculate  with  fund^f  °f  edu,:atl011suitable  to  present 
suiiiciently  and  relieved  from  necessity  of  mal-ino- tl,«  1 i h 0Wn;  w‘slles  t°  see  masters  paid 
resort  to  objectionable  measures  to  increase  the  nLb.r  o/pupi^TsM??,  ra'S!*"0”’  “d  "°id 

ana^Sfy^^^ 

classical  schoofs,  which  hare  bee?  E?on £"  „‘S‘  r?  T°^  “d  ^"T 7 

present  time;  too  much  time  given  to  c’assi/s -ilonn  ■ . 10t  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 

and  modern  literature,  arts,  afd  science  Tbi™ 7n !,  ^ Tbm°  more  piacfcicaI  instruction 

» „ ..  , ’ . ’ scicncs , library,  instruments,  lectures,  experiments,  5278 

check  on  d[smis^Pef?Xo?di?ate“Jhich^ Xld 'inSiX?/  "f7'd  ,enco”rae°  ™«latioh  : 
..on  required  for  retiring  pension  for  well  cond^f 6278  ^ 

‘ Tl  *'  Lettet  fl0m’  » to  endowed  schools  now  closed,  12233 : {seeScpfa^. 
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Banner,  Rev.  B.  II.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Templcneiry,  alias  Bansha,  Co.  Tipperary:  Communications 
from,  relating  to  endowment  paid  annually  to  Protestant  Schoolmaster  of  Bansha,  up  to  July,  1836, 
when  it  was  stopped,  655 ; (see  Bansha .) 

Bansha , (or  Templeneiry,)  Co.  Tipperary : 

Letters  from  Rev.  B.  H.  Banner,  Bansha,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Templcneiry,  alias  Bansha,  relating 
to  endowment  paid  annually  to  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  Bansha  up  to  July,  1S36,  when  it  was 
stopped,  655-6. 

Endowment  to  parish  school  of  Bansha,  .£4  a-year,  from  Smith’s  charity ; no  information,  654,  656. 

Endowments  by  Rev.  J.  Doherty  for  schools  at  Templeneiry,  Toem,  and  Doon,  Co.  Tipperary  t 
£100  at  £4  per  cent,  bequeathed  for  additional  stipend  to  parochial  schoolmaster  at  each  of  those 
places  : no  trace  of  them  now,  654-6. 

Barlow,  John,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools:  Evi- 
dence of,  19565-6, 19576,  19579  et  seq.,  22694  et  seq.,  22945  el  seq.,  24255  el  seq. 

See  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Barrett,  John  Samuel,  Esq.,  a tenant  on  the  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Galway ; Evidence  of,  5684- 
5717,  5915-5917,  6068-6074.  Holds  200  acres  at  rent  of  £149  a-year,  and  arrears  equivalent  to 
a fine  of  £700 ; holds  on  usual  lease  of  21  years  ; considers  this  kind  of  tenure  injurious,  as  checking 
improvements ; would  himself  improve  more,  but  not  on  a 21  years’  lease  with  chance  of  renewal, 
5685-8,  5916-7,6073-4. 

GALWAY  ERASMUS  SMITH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Applications  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  for  a free  admission  for  his  son  to  the  Galway  Grammar 
school,  considering  himself  as  a tenant  entitled  to  it  under  the  charter,  (as  to  terms  of  Charter,  see 
under  Erasmus  Smithy  5689.  Passages  of  the  charter  relied  on  as  giving  a right  to  free  places 
as  boarders  for  tenants  on  Erasmus  Smith  estates,  5699—5 1 02,  5914—5.  Was  refused  at  first 
on  grounds  that  the  funds  would  not  allow  it,  but  afterwards  was  offered  admission  for  the  boy  as 
a day  scholar,  boarding  with  the  master  or  other  person  in  the  town,  5690.  Heard  that  the  educa- 
tion was  so  bad,  that  he  stated  he  would  not  send  the  boy  at  all,  even  free,  unless  it  were  amended  ; 
sent  him  to  another  school  at  £40  a-year,  5690-7 : many  send  their  children  from  Galway  to 
other  schools,  6074. 

One  ground  for  refusing  free  admission  as  boarder  stated  to  be  the  expense  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  in  Dublin,  5690, 5703  : expense  of  establishment  stated  to  be  £1,200,  but  returned  at  £399, 
and  previously  at  £443 ; different  amounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  stated  at  various  times, 
5703-5717. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  Mr.  Barrett’s  complaint, 
22708  et  seq.,  22727. 

ENDOWMENT  FOR  A SCHOOL  AT  BALLTMACWARD. 

Schoolhouse  built,  now  used  as  police  barrack ; school  discontinued:  on  estate  of  Lord  Clancarty, 
to  whom  a grant  was  made  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  on  condition  of  a subscription  of  equal 
amount  and  grant  of  site  in  perpetuity;  sufficient  to  accommodate  thirty  scholars,  but  closed:  does 
not  appear  whether  the  site  was  given  by  deed,  6067-6072. 

Barry,  John;  endowment  bequeathed  by,  to  Christian  Brothers’  Free  School,  Cork,  1242 : (see  under 
Cork.) 

Barton,  Folliott,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  estate,  on  which  Aughabawn  School  (Co.  Fermanagh)  stands,, 
having  an  acre  of  land  : Evidence  of,  12227—12230. 

No  endowment ; lands  given  and  house  built  by,  without  lease,  and  entirely  in  his  own  hands, 
12229-30. 

Baths,  public,  accessible  to  schoolboys  ; want  of,  2090—1,  16624. 

Belfast : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education,  10300 
et  seq. 

The  Belfast  Academy,  10320-10414. 

The  R-oyal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  10415-10474. 

General  state  of  Education  and  provision  for  same,  10467-10555. 


THE  BELFAST  ACADEMY. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries  .—Report,  (1826,)  of  Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry  ; academy  in  connection  with  Marquess  of  Donegal  and  committee  of  subscribers  ; rates  of 
charges  ; numbers  of  pupils  of  different  denominations,  &c. :— Report  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction,  (1835);  source  of  support,  pay  from  pupils;  numbers  increasing,  10323. 

Present  Inquiry.— Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Academy,  its  origin  history,  and  circumstances  :— 
founded  by  subscription,  anno  1785,  to  furnish  an  extensive  course  of  literature  and  philosophy,  with 
a system  of  schools  for  elementary  instruction.  Extensive  grounds  and  buildings  purchased  and 
vested  in  trustees  for  public  uses.  Patrons  and  trustees  lax  in  attention  to  interests  ot  the  institution ; 
six  meetings  in  thirty  years,  annis  1792-1S22  ; intervals  of  six,  twelve,  and  eight  years  between 
meetings : in  this  period  of  neglect,  classes  for  higher  sciences  had  become  dormant,  part,  of 
the  property  alienated,  remainder  burthened  with  debt,  and  buildings  m state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay.  Representations  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  patrons  by  principal  and  masters  ; in  1834, 
a large  meeting  held  and  new  arrangements  agreed  upon  for  protection  and  support  of  the  institu- 
tion ? subscriptions  invited  ; power  of  nominating  pupils  offered  t9  subscribers  of  amounts  equal 
to  payments  required  for  pupils;  and  power  to  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas  or  more  to  nominate 
one  free  pupil  annually  for  ever.  Appointment  of  principals  to  vest  m subscribers  of  fifty  guineas 
and  principals  and  masters  jointly.  Property  vested  in  two  trustees  without  power  of  alienation, 
and  power  of  leasing  restrained,  10320.  Necessity  for  rebuilding  the  academy ; but  impracticable, 
owing  to  a debt  of  £700  for  which  it  was  mortgaged,  and  to  its  being  held  on  a terminable  lease. 
Principal  and  master  advanced  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  obtain  a new  lease  of  perpetual 
tenure,  but  debt  thereby  doubled.  Fresh  appeal  for  further  subscriptions  ; £1,200  collected. 
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Belfast: — “The  Belfast  Academy ” — continued. 

' 5 f’t*  **  FT?7  arrangements  regarding  the  buildings  on  a satisfactory 

looting.  Hi0li  cliaiactei  given  of  the  nature  and  system  of  instruction,  10321.  3 

"t”  “-D-.  head  master  of  Belfast  Academy,  10334- 

2*0,  * »/ r»pik,  ninety-five,  10335  : three  boarders  ; in  1853,  there  we  twelve  ■ 
deca?ed  01  «“>  building ; number  of  boarders 

, f r bad  r*“°,  “?  rop“'  j".st  patcled  "P  f™>  *»«  to  time  in  cheapest  way,  in  hope 

' buildinvs  fo  1 *1  f“ , .re'*rec!lon  i rePai"  a‘  expense  of  the  master,  10332-33.  New 
buildings  for  thy  school  most  required  ; the  present  not  suitable,  mere  repair!,,,.  would  not  answer 
the  purpose,  10343  i insufficiency  of  the  buildings  a great  hindrance  to  earning  out  liis  views 
n regard  to  an  efficient  system  of  education  ; and  difficulty  of  getting  capable  men,  10363. 

studies'-  t,atllse,™t?i  'sl,aUisbmeat : » *»>■«  «*•*  Greek  and  Latin  and  usual  classical 
stuuies , mathematical  sc.ioo],  for  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geography,  book-keepin-  natural 
history,  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  drawing  class,  French  classes  and 
occasionally,  when  required,  classes  for  other  modern  languages,  10334-5.  ’ 

Numbers  in  the i respective  schools,  10368-T2.  Selection  of  branches  of  study  according  to 
future  pursuits,  10346-7 ; comparative  demand  for  ancient  and  modem  languages  the  latter 
especially  for  commercial  pursuits,  10350-4.  Importance  of  natural  and  expcrimertal  sciences 
including  natural  history  chemistry,  etc.,  and  of  mode  of  teaching  them  ; beneficial  effects  of  such’ 
10355-67?  Pr°P<  7 “”daotedi  attendsd  with  muoli-  expense,  and  generally  well  received! 

onSZ'Sr”fo?1i!rrt,??y?r°”,-P”PilS;  'ates  of  payment  in  the  respective  classes ; terms  depend 
on  number  of  classes  the  boy  is  in,  generally  from  six  to  twelve  guineas  a year;  pupils  from  al 

^.°^laIld’  a"d  very  lowest,  who  are  excluded  by 
the  terms  10333, 10337.  Subsequent  pursuits  of  pupils,  legal,  mercantile,  ic.  principally  the 
learned  professions;  instruction  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  commercial  life,  engineering;  anfoko  for 
10340,  10344.*  ’’  “mber  pt““d,“s  t0  on  tart*  the  school,  diminished  I late,  10338, 

for°th?!bi°C‘1  i,"h'"cl.i0" ! 1,0  P'Si?*1  difficulty  in  carrying  on  instrnction  for  commercial  life  and 
10391-3  “ ' C%  “ e'labl">‘"“‘t  I statement  of  nrrangemonts  for  the  purpose,  10345-9, 

d“°mI“li““l  “ °b>ati»a  t«a.o  school  on  religions 
Inspection  or  visitation  of  the  institution,  none,  10394-5. 

Classical  education  as  to  increase  or  diminution  of : effect  of  Queen’s  Colleges  upon  the  demand 

f03?0 Tm?-? ‘rat7i  a,h,ghr  kiDd  of,inSt1rU^ti°n  l00ked  for’ 

teachini’  10377  SStT  T “T*4*?  ,c'assi«al  Vaults,  *0370  ; .and  react  upon  school 
atlnded  to ,10378  mstl'uctl0“  uot  ^ted  by  Queen’s  College,  because  it  was  always  well 

Endowments,  their  probable  effect  on  tins  and  other  schools,  10379  el  sea. importance  of  correct 

do  goodmCas  PImC1!>le  0n  whicf  hc  considers  ‘W  Should  bo  managed  in  order  to 

do  Oood,  ab  to  fiec  pupils  and  maintenance  of  material  organization  of  the  schools  remire 

* ffil-T’  SalanC3’  C' : W°Uld  haVC  any  ^ foundations  °PC1>  ^ competition  in  a given  district,’ 

exfeeTSrtl!rf^raatff ’ JePCI,dent  on  PupiL’  fees  the  better;  endowment  should  never 

exceed  half  the  fees , the  ratio  rather  than  amount  of  endowment,  of  importance ; example,  103S5. 

l Pr”sP®ctof  P,'omotion  to  higher  educational  stations,  a greater  inducement  to  able  persons  to 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a profession,  than  endowments  for  salaries  ; a great  defect  that 
there  is  no  organized  system  of  promotion  for  schoolmasters.;  it  would  be  a greft  i.nproTen.ent 
and  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  common  school  education  in  Scotland  • and  of  imniense  benofif 
to  the  higher  schools,  10386-9.  No  such  system  ns  ho  refers  to,  in  iWffaSTSiSS 
iKll,1??.'*  ’ -0i  “'““'masters  : promotion  should  not  ho  confined  to  promo- 

toem  tot  b“  — “ “ lC  abk  *“ 

JSS?  ?,»*•  **»>  of  tb»  Imml  onto  of  the  Belfast  Academy  iu 

10lll"£  “ “ P“PCr  “ *he  relatin=’ 10  1“  affairs  "lulu  under  his  father's 

THE  EOVAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION. 

• Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Ivqnirie,,  Ac.— Beport  ef  Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry,  (1837 ) containing  a statement  of  the  plan,  origin,  and  objects  of  the  Institution  • TiiTot  of 

f«  totntotlT  *T,T5  T'S”1  *7  ®ar’"““  “f  D»“Sa'  *>  trustees,  in  p.rpot  ii/fo  I o 
la  t ! Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1810  for  its  incorporation  ami  Jegnlation  ■ ito 
i jects  to  ail oid  a classical  and  mercantile  education,  especially  amongst  the  middle  clashes- 
branches  of  instruction  in  science,  literature,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  ic.  ■ lame  amoints 
suhsenbed  for  it,  establishment,  £16,000  in  the  town  and  provinc! ; and  s uLrip  ions“fro™]!er 

Zot  Si  ftl  l?14°to  af8d,f f ° fr  ¥iai  -kW  £25,000  i annual  Parliament, y 
grant  ot  il.eOO  fiom  1814  to  1816,  discontinued.  In  1825,  in  debt.  Appeal  for  Government 
and  Parliamentary  aid  Organisation  of  the  Institution,  in  collegiate  and  school  departments 
mMst,wnnU?  ”.edals'  Not  peculiarly  connected  with  education  for  ptbytort 

inmistiy,  no  religious  distinctions;  religious  education  left  to  parents  and  clergymen  of  thei? 

■ respecte  congregations  i advantages  of  the  combined  system  of  instruction  pnSed  10415-8 
■Number  of  pupils  from  various  localities,  302,  of  whom  114  from  Bolfiet  on.)  ... yn  i ’i  i , 

188  from  nineteen  counties  in  Ireland,  10419.  Collegiate  department  discontinued  dnee  withdrawal 

M1CSe'  10‘17-  ^ oP  Cotnmissioners'of 
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Belfast : — “ The  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution" — continued. 

Present  Inquiry:  Returns  by  Secretary  of  Board  of  Managers,  and  by  Master:  deeds,  and 
particulars  of  endowments,  10420. 

William  John  Campbell  Allen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institution,  bands  in 
a written  statement,  10420,  10421 ; Evidence,  10442-10466. 

Account  of  origin,  objects,  means  of  support,  and  management  of  the  Institution,  10420:  pri- 
marily intended  as  a school  for  middle  classes  of  all  religious  denominations,  combining  classical 
and  mercantile  education  ; College  department  for  higher  branches  of  science  and  learning,  usually 
included  m the  undergraduate  course  of  the  universities;  School  department,  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion and  branches  necessary  for  mercantile  pursuits;  College  for  Presbyterian  ministers  - Medical 
school College  department  superseded  on  opening  of  Queen’s  College  in  1S49,  and  Parliamentary 
grant  then  withdrawn  :— School  department  continues  in  operation;  educates  a large  number  of 
pupils  ol  middle  classes  in  a comprehensive  course  of  instruction,  at  as  low  a rate  as  possible : well 
calculated  to  be  an  intermediate  school  for  middle  and  higher  classes,  between  the  National  schools 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  but  inadequacy  of  means  in  its  present  financial  condition,  10420. 
Number  of  pupils,  194,  and  course  of  education,  in  the  six  schools  in  the  Institution,  10442-5. 
Manner  in  which  combined  instruction  in  different  branches  is  managed,  10446.  Pupils  formerly 
received  in  the  College  Department,  chiefly  from  the  schools  of  the  Institution  itself,  or  from  inter- 
mediate schools  in  the  country  which  have ‘now  disappeared:  National  schools  have  taken  pupils 
who  attended  intermediate  schools;  consequent  diminution  of  classical  and  mathematical  pupils, 

r " t '?ree.s  Wltb  Eh-k,  m.i>.  for  Newry,  in  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Institution  (see  Kirk),  10448. 

in!uoaUnCre?Se  °f  P°Pulation  of  Belfast,  without  increase  in  the  number  of  classical  pupils,  10447, 
10449-53.  Great  numbers  in  English  and  mathematical  departments  of  the  Institution,  which 
,°.n  increase,  10459-62;  reasons  of  increase,  104G5-6 : classical  department  diminishing, 
10404.  Want  of  facilities  which  formerly  existed  for  higher  education  preliminary  to  College 
course;  diminution  of  private  schoolmasters  or  ministers  engaged  in  tuition,  10447  10454-6.  C 

Admission  of  free  pupils,  how  regulated;  only  three  subscribers  who  can  send  in  free  pupils  • 
but  masters  often  receive  free  pupils  from  private  considerations,  and  exclusively  at  their  own 
discretion,  10457-8.  J 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

Evidence  of -Rev  William  Bruce;  suggests  that  the  “ Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution”  should 
be  made  more  extensively  useful  to  the  cpmmercial  classes  and  others,  by  popular  courses  of  lectures 
on  various  subJ?®ts>  amongst  them  commercial  and  statistical  geography ; want  of  funds  for  tenant- 
able  repair,  and  for  enlargement,  10467. 

Wishes  to  see  generally  a better  class  of  intermediate  schools,  and  more  provision  for  classical 
education  than  exists  in  the  provinces;  pecuniary  encouragement  well  directed  in  manner  specified 
would  be  a great  aid  in  attracting  better  qualified  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of 
education  ; would  give  such  aid  to  existing  schools  and  found  new  ones  ; means  should  be  found 
lor  a different  di  vision  and  apportionment  of  existing  funds  for  more  general  education,  without  injury 
to  existing  establishments,  10467-9,  10742-3.  The  decrease  in  classical  education  ascribed  to  the 
National  schools  taking  up  other  education,  and  not  providing  for  classical  education,  and  to  the 
remuneration  for  classical  education  alone  not  affording  sufficient  inducement  to  teachers  and  masters- 
and  the  greater  attention  to  mercantile  puvsuits  in  towns  may  have  an  influence,  10460-71.  * 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  Assistant-Barrister  for  Queen’s  County,  a Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion  :— Letter  as  to  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  suggested  connection  of  it  and  similar  schools, 
with  the  Queens  College,  by  means  of  exhibitions,  10423;  Evidence,  10424-41. 

Collegiate  department  of  the  Institution  being  abandoned  since  opening  of  Queen’s  CoIIc-cs  the 
schools  of  the  Institution  now  the  only  efficient  branch  of  original  foundation;  importance  of  a inch 
class  of  schools,  for  education  of  middle  classes  and  for  fully  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  colle-mV 
Royal  schools  and  others,  are  endowed  with  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  supplying  a regular  influx 
of  students,  and  diminishing  competition  ; Queen’s  Colleges,  more  connected  with  schools  not  simi- 
larly endowed,  and  under  comparative  disadvantage  in  this  respect;  suggested,  that  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  and  other  schools  of  similar  character,  standing  in  close  relation  to  Queen’s 
Colleges,  should  have  exhibitions  attached  to  them  such  as  exist  between  the  Royal  Schools  and 
Trinity  College,  and  that  this  should  be  included  in  recommendations  as  to  the  ri-ht  application  of 
trust  funds,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  and  Belfast* Queen’s  College 
10423.  Nothing  more  highly  calculated  to  advance  education  amongst  the  middle  cias'c*  104*4  ’ 
The  exhibitions  would  be  more  efficient  and  give  greater  impetus  to  masters,  if  attached  to  competing 
schools,  to  all  of  which  the  exhibitions  to  Queen’s  College  should  be  open,  10425.  Further  evidence 
as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions,  10426-41. 

WiUiam  Danville,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Belfast :— Want  of  greater  facility  for  the  acquirement  of 
modern  languages,  not  alone  for  purposes  of  travelling,  but  for  commerce ; many  merchants  in 
Belfast  receiving  letters  in  French  and  German,  &c.,  require  foreign  correspondents;  and  demand 
for  mechanics  to  go  to  the  continent;  of  great  value  to  them  to  know  something  of  French 
and  German,  104S7  : want  of  evening  classes  to  give  mechanics  an  opportunity  of  learning  them 
and  the  elements  of  science  generally,  104S7  ; opening  for  promotion  in  mills,  Ac.,  to  pcrsons"havino- 
1 0,  o°oWoeds^°f  •n,1clian,cs  and  n,ach'nery,  1 0501 ; not  sufficient  facilities  for  these  objects  in  Belfast 
10488-9.  Desirable  that  evening  instruction  should  be  established  and  made  more  permanent 
and  not  dependent  on  the  chance  support  of  a Mechanics’  Institution,  10489.  Insufficient  attention 
to  modern  languages  in  the  universities,  10491-2.  Evening  classes  for  young  females  employed 
in  factories,  Ac.,  10494-9.  Feeling  as  to  a rate  or  tax  for  education,  10500-1. 

Robert  Patterson,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  Natural  History  Society,  Belfast ; Letter  from,  and 
Evidence,  as  to  the  desirableness  and  importance  of  teaching  natural  history  as  a part  of  school 
education;  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  young,  and  advantages  in  developing  their  faculties; 
agrees  with  Dr.  Bryce  in  his  evidence  (supra,  Belfast  Academy)  on  the  subject ; and  would  urge 
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Belfast, — General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same — continued. 

the  study  of  natural  history  in  such  schools  as  the  Belfast  Institution  and  Belfast  Academy;  not 
attended  with  much  expense  10502-13. 

Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast; 
Evidence  as  to  want  of  intermediate  schools,  or  superior  schools  for  middle  classes,  10514-46  • 
extent  to  which  local  funds  could  be  raised,  10535-42. 

Rev.  Bobert  Wilson,  d.e.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Secretary  of  Faculty  in  General 
Assembly’s  College,  Belfast;  Evidence  as  to  the  want  of  intermediate  schools,  or  superior  schools 
for  the  middle  classes,  10547-8. 

Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Theology  to  Non- 
Subscribing  Presbyterians,  Belfast;  Evidence  as  to  the  want  of  intermediate  schools,  or  superior 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  10549-55 : as  to  the  provision  of  funds,  and  an  education  rate, 
10549-53. 

For  further  evidence  taken  at  Belfast,  see  the  Bishop  of  Down,  as  to  General  State  of  Education 
and  Diocesan  schools  ; and  further,  under  M‘Cosh,  Porter,  Wilson. 

Bell,  Rev.  James  A.,  head  master  of  Royal  School  at  Banagber,  King’s  Co.,  appointed  1848,  resident 
at  schoolhouse  : Evidence  of,  5279-5404. 

Number  of  pupils,  twenty-six  boarders,  six  day  scholars,  5282.  Free  pupils,  two,  5283.  Master 
admits  free  pupils ; always  understood  that  there  was  no  right  in  any  other  person  to  appoint  or 
admit  free  pupils ; his  father,  who  was  master,  held  the  same  opinion  ; in  admitting  free  pupils, 
is  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood ; admits  as  he  sees  a 
necessity,  has  no  limit,  5284-5.  No  person  has  ever  exercised  the  right  to  nominate  free  pupils 
to  the  school ; has  no  evidence  except  his  patent  of  appointment  to  prove  that  no  body  or  person 
can  nominate  free  pupils ; his  patent  requires  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  master,  but  does  not 
specify  them,  and  no  person  ever  specified  them  to  him,  and  it  does  not  recite  any  conditions, 
5373-5  : terms  of  patent,  5376.  A certain  number  of  boys  have  been  educated  free  at  different 
times,  because  the  masters,  receiving  a certain  amouut  of  public  money,  have  always  felt  a kind  of 
moral  obligation  to  give  some  free  education  ; that  is  his  own  feeling  : always  wished  to  give  free 
education  to  applicants  of  a certain  class,  that  is,  of  respectable  parents : has  thought  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  master  to  give  or  refuse  free  education,  but  his  view  is  altered  by  the  documents 
read  at  the  present  inquiry,  5377-8.  Never  received  any  instruction  from  Clare-street  Board  as 
to  free  pupils,  5393. 

Classes  of  persons  from  whom  pupils  generally  admitted;  the  gentry,  middle  classes,  sons  of 
clergy,  and  gentlemen  of  property,  5292  : most  of  the  pupils  from  within  thirty  miles,  5293. 

Religious  persuasion  of  pupils  : — chiefly  Protestants ; has  had  and  has  Roman  Catholics ; no 
interference  with  religious  education,  5295. 

Course  of  Instruction : — School-hours  and  their  appropriation ; includes  English  education, 
classics,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  modern  languages  (French  and  German),  Euglish  history,  geo- 
graphy, dictation,  &c.,  5290-1,  5301-17.  Extra  charges  for  French,  German,  and  drawing, 
15306. — Combination  of  classical  with  English  or  mercantile  education,  5364-5370. 

Subsequent  career  of  pupils : — One  got  a high  place  in  Trinity  College  ; one  examined  at  Sand- 
hurst for  a commission  in  the  army,  best  pupil ; seven  others  in  the  army,  5294,  5362-3. 

Exhibitions,  none,  5321. — Evidence  as  to  advantage  of  establishing  exhibitions,  and  manner 
of  doing  so,  5318-5349,  5383-5391. 

Inspection  of  school,  none ; but  returns  of  certain  particulars  made  by  the  master  once  or  twice 
a-year  to  Clare-street  Board,  5288-9. — Evidence  as  to  value  and  necessity  of  efficient  inspection, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  exhibitions,  5347-5362,  5395. 

Had  no  previous  experience  in  tuition  ; had  been  educated  in  the  school  by  his  father,  who  was 
master,  5319,  5220  ; was  appointed  at  age  of  21 ; inspection  of  schools  would  give  an  inexperienced 
master  the  benefit  of  others’  experience,  5358-9. 

School  buildings  not  in  good  repair,  the  master’s  instructions  being  to  make  no  repairs  but  such 
as  are  absolutely  necessary,  the  premises  being  held  by  a precarious  tenure,  5286-7. 

Funds  at  present  existing  in  this  country  for  education  not  sufficient,  5399.  Thinks  his  salary, 
£100,  insufficient  to  enable  a master  to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  education  suitable  to  present 
requirements,  unless  he  wishes  to  speculate  with  funds  of  his  own ; wishes  to  see  masters  paid 
sufficiently  and  relieved  from  necessity  of  making  the  schools  a mercantile  speculation,  and  avoid 
resort  to  objectionable  measures  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils,  5354-7,  5395-8. 

Bell,  Mathew  M.,  Esq.,  Armagh;  Letter  relating  to  Cloghcr  Endowed  School,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  Bishop 
Garnett’s  Endowment  (see  Cloaher,)  11653. 

Bell,  Venerable  Bobert,  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  : — Evidence  in  reference  to  the  Waterford  Corpora- 
tion Free  School,  300-319. 

Want  of  exhibitions  a great  disadvantage  to  the  school,  which  nevertheless  holds  a high  place, 
300, 307.  Exhibitions  a great  inducement  to  persons  of  moderate  means  to  send  boys  to  schools  having 
them  ; knows  boys  sent  to  Royal  Schools  on  this  account,  where  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
sent  to  schools  nearer  home,  301,  304.  Would  be  an  important  advantage  and  stimulus  if  public 
appointments  in  army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  were  given  to  boys  answering  best  in  public  exami- 
nation, 301-5  : possibly  more  advantageous  than  exhibitions,  306  ; and  schools  not  having  exhibi- 
tions would  be  at  less  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  having  them,  307-8.  Probable 
advantage  to  Waterford  School  and  to  master  of  it  in  increased  income  if  it  had  exhibitions 
attached  to  it,  as  other  schools;  thinks  the  present  emolument  of  the  master  inadequate,  307-318 
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Benison,  James',  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Cavan  Royal  School  Estate,  and  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School 
Estate,  under  the  Clare-stveet  Commissioners  of  Education  : — Evidence  of,  as  to  Cavan  School  Estate, 
8103-8217,  8225-8212  ; as  to  Enniskillen  School  Estate,  12045-12148. 

CAVAN  EOYAL  SCHOOL  ESTATE. 

Rental  of  estate,  £577  : difficulty  of  collecting  the  rents,  on  his  appointment  in  1847 ; amount 
received  at  different  periods,  allowances  for  failure  of  potato  crop  and  other  losses,  and  deductions 
for  rates,  salaries,  &.C.,  8106-15.  Particulars  of  townlands  in  the  estate,  their  acreage  and  valua- 
tion, number  of  tenants,  8115,  8193-4.  Does  not  agree  that  the  lands  are  let  below  their  value  ; 
inspected  them  in  1847,  and  his  valuation  near  what  the  tenants  paid,  8116-7,  8133-7  : no 
leases,  8118,  8232-3  : farms  not  too  small ; no  consolidation  since,  8119-20.  Inspection  from 
time  to  time,  and  propositions  made  by  him  for  new  survey  and  valuation,  and  improved  arrange- 
ment of  farms,  &c.,  8122-9,  8138-46,  8235-7.  Sub-letting  of  farms ; notice  against  sub-letting,  or 
transferring  of  interest  and  sub-division  without  consent  of  Commissioners,  8130-2. 

Explanation  as  to  alleged  abuses  in  letting  two  farms  referred  to  in  Mr.  Moore’s  evidence  (see 
under  Cavan,)  8130-1,.  8147-8  : one  let  by  the  agent  to  a driver  or  bailiff  on  the  property  under 
himself,  at  less  than  was  offered  by  another  person  ; character  of  person  rejected,  8148,  8153-8166 ; 
8172-6  ; 8237-8241;  let  without  public  notice,  8168-8171. 

Erection  of  a gate-house  at  expense  of  the  master,  after  unsuccessful  application  to  Commis- 
sioners ; afterwards  reimbursed,  8217-24. 

No  school  on  the  townlands  forming  the  estate,  and  no  means  of  education  or  agricultural 
instruction  for  the  tenants,  8178-80,  8190-1  : some  improving  tenants  on  the  estate,  but  nothing 
to  promote  improvement  in  husbandry,  8180-92.  Want  of  insjjection  of  estates  and  of  better 
mode  of  making  reductions  or  allowances  for  encouraging  improvement,  8195-8216. 

Want  of  draining  on  portions  of  the  estate,  8225 : made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  estate,  8226-32.  Average  value  of  property  in  neighbourhood  higher  since  1847  or  1S48,  but 
no  re-valuation  since,  8235-6. 

ENNISKILLEN  EOXAL  SCHOOL.  ESTATE. 

Tenants  generally  poor ; advantages  described  as  being  held  out  to  them,  12046.  List  of 
premiums  offered  to  industrious  tenants,  12046-7.  Sub-division  of  lands  forbidden,  12049.  Farms 
vary  in  size  from  two  to  twenty  acres,  12050,  12055.  Consolidation  of  farms  to  considerable 
extent,  12057, 12i02.  Extent  of  school  estates  and  number  of  farms  and  tenants  thereon,  12100-4 : 

joint  tenancies,  12127-12131.  No  leases  given,  12058-12061,  12095 Large  arrears  of  rent, 

12062—9,  12073,  12097—9,  12135-12145.  Believes  he  recommended  the  Commissioners  to 
cancel  the  arrears,  and  place  the  tenants  on  a fresh  footing;  want  of  inspection  of  estate, 
and  of  new  survey,  &c.,  12063-4,  12067-8,  12074-6,  12080-1.  Land  last  valued  in  1816, 
12096.  Allowances  to  tenants,  independent  of  the  arrears,  12077-9,  12135-6.  Fences  not  good, 
12069:  stone  houses,  and  mud  houses  also,  12070;  tenants  have  live  stock,  12072.  Extracts 
from  a report  made  by  him  in  1849  to  the  Glare-street  Commissioners  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  estate  and  its  mauagement,  12081.  Had  no  directions  or  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sioners thereon,  but  took  some  steps  in  conjunction  with  the  local  Commissioner,  Rev.  Mr.  Porter, 
12082-91.  Believes  the  property  carefully  and  judiciously  managed,  circumstanced  as  it  is, 
12092-4. — Amounts  expended  in  drainage  and  encouragement  for  improvements,  &c.,  during 
different  periods,  12107-17,  12124-6:  roads  made  partly  at  expense  of  county,  partly  of  Com- 
missioners; afterwards  presented  for  as  county  roads,  12046,  12118-21  : not  many  houses  built, 
12122-3.  Rents  reasonable,  but  reductions  asked  for,  12132;  and  abatements  allowed,  12133-6. 

Bequest  Board  ; see  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Berkeley,  Rev.  L.  E.,  Faughanvale,  Co.  Londonderry;  Letter  from, 'suggesting  inquiry  as  to  Muff 
School,  but  does  not  appear  for  examination,  10593-5. — Minutes  of  Evidence  at  subsequent 
inquiry  before  Mr.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  page  307. — See  Muff. 

Berry,  Mr.  :— Communications  relating  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Fethard,  and  in  parish  of 
Balliutemple,  Co.  Tipperary,  by  Mr.  Berry  and  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  657-663  : (see  B allintein.pl e 
and  Fethard .) 

Berwick,  Edward,  Esq.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Galway;  Evidence  of,  23120-31,  23135  23144. 

Incorrectness  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Killeen,  Assistant  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School 
at  Galway,  as  to  students  being  admitted  into  College  and  obtaining  scholarships  there,  without  know- 
ing Latin  Grammar  (see  under  Galway,  Grammar  School) : particulars  of  scholarships  awarded,  and 
principles  upon  which  given,  23122. 

Effect  of  the  College  upon  attendance  at  the  Galway  Grammar  School,  23123-5.  Difficulties  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School  at  Galway,  and  favourable  account  of  it  at  present,  23135  23144. 

Number  and  localities  of  classical  schools  in  Province  of  Connaught,  23126-7.  High  character 
of  Model  National  School  at  Galway,  23128-31. 

Bevan,  Rev.  Rolert  T.,  Curate  of  Killashee,  Co.  Longford  ; Evidence  of,  7762-7785. 

Two  schools  in  Killashee,  one  under  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a Girls  Charity  School  supported  by 
the  incumbent,  without  endowment,  the  latter  at  Clondragh,  7764-6,  7768-71 ; no  school  now  at 
Clondragh,  7772.  Another  school  mentioned,  but  not  endowed,  7773. 

Killashee,  Erasmus  Smith  School : — Usual  number  of  pupils ; Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
7774-5,  7779  ; discrepancy  in  numbers  returned,  7781-4 ; visits  the  school  for  catechising  the 
children,  and  has  examined  them;  four  learning  Euclid,  7777-8,  7780. 

Blacker,  William,  Esq.,  Agent ; employment  of,  in  regard  to  ejectment  notices  on  Dungannon  Royal 

School  Estate,  23604  et  seq.  : Letters  from,  as  to  service  and  costs  thereof,  23605,  23626. See 

under  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Blake,  Mr.,  Cregg  Castle ; endowment  by ; Annadown  and  Woodpark  Schools,  Co.  Galway : see 
Annadown. 
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■Blaheney,  John,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Grand  Jury,  Co.  of  Town  of  Galway ; Evidence  of,  6005-6039. 

WESTERN  ESTATES  OF  ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOLS. 

Evidence  as  to  leasing  powers ; title  of  Court-house,  6005.  Difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining 
renewal  from  Governors,  the  previous  trustees  having  omitted  to  get  renewals  ; but  was  renewed  : 
afterwards  applied  to  convert  the  lease  into  a perpetuity  under  Leasehold  Conversion  Act; 
legal  difficulty,  objection  being  taken  that  the  lease  was  altogether  bad,  not  having  been  renewed 
by  previous  trustees : many  tenants  similarly  circumstanced  and  desirous  of  being  relieved  from 
liability  to  forfeiture,  6006.  Particulars  of  lease  ; alteration  of  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  desired,  in  order 
to  remove  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  and  give  a lease  in  perpetuity,  6007-14. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  GALWAV. 

W as  educated  in  the  school  thirty  years  ago  ; at  that  time  forty  boarders  and  forty  or  fifty  day 
boys  ; six  or  seven  tutors ; majority  Homan  Catholics  ; a Roman  Catholic  teacher  who  instructed 
the  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  religion  every  Saturday  : cannot  account  for  the  decline  of  the  School ; 
can  surmise  a cause  : Master  not  sufficiently  paid  ; former  Master  made  profit  and  became  wealthy  : 
no  Roman  Catholic  teachers  now ; an  exclusively  Protestant  school ; not  formerly  so,  6015-23. 
Is  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangements  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School  really  prevent 
Roman  Catholics  from  sending  their  sons  to  it;  grounds  of  his  belief;  if  there  were  Roman 
Catholic  Assistant  Masters,  though  Master  a Protestant,  and  no  interference  with  religious  faith, 
school  well  managed  would  be  numerously  attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  6030-9.  Rearing  of 
the  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  this  particular,  6036-8. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  GALWAY. 

Formerly  a very  good  classical  school  in  the  town  besides  Erasmus  Smith  School,  6024  ; less 
classical  education  now  in  Galway  ; want  of  a well-managed  school,  giving  a good  classical  and 
commercial  education,  in  such  way  that  Roman  Catholic  parents  need  not  apprehend  interference 
with  their  children’s  religion  ; would  be  supported  not  only  from  the  town  but  from  more  distant 
localities,  6025-9. 

Bland,  Loflus,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  King’s  County,  residing  and  having  property  near  Ballyroan  School, 
Queen’s  County  : Evidence  of,  4878-4903,  5071-2,  5093. 


BALLYROAN  SCHOOL. 

Good  many  middle  class  farmers  around  Ballyroan  school ; want  of  a school  where  they  would  feel 
confidence  their  children  would  get  a good  education  ; none  in  the  neighbourhood  to  interfere  with 
prosperity  of  Ballyroan  school;  the  Rational  and  Parochial  schools  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the 
district ; the  people  have  not  confidence  in  any  of  the  schools  ; thinks  the  middle  class  would 
support  a well-managed  school  giving  a classical  and  commercial  education,  without  sectarian 
tampering ; success  of  Ballyroan  school  prevented  by  supposed  interference  with  religious  faith  of 
pupils;  generally  considered  an  exclusively  Protestant  school,  4881-8.  As  to  °eli nubility  of 
Ballyroan  for  a first-rate  classical  boarding  school : two  and  a-half  miles  from  Abbcyleix,  where 
there  are  many  wealthy  families  : a good  school  near  home  preferred,  48S9-91  ; Abbcyleix 
prefcraWc  and  Maryborough  better,  4S97-8-9  : schools  which  have  been  discontinued,  4884 
V endowment  would  facilitate  establishment  of  a school,  4849,  4903.  As  to  removal  of 
the  Endowed  School  from  Ballyroan,  states  that  the  Preston  Estate  endowment,  close  to  Ballyroan 
probably  had  reference  to  the  education  of  the  tenants;  number  of  farmers  and  families  on  the’ 
estate  ; retention  of  the  endowment  in  neighbourhood  of  estate  of  donor,  5071-2. 


CASTLEMAHKET  SCHOOL : DILLON’S  ENDOWMENT. 

At  Oastlemarket,  Queen's  County,  ras  a large  and  successful  school,  near  Ballinakill  • 
house  there,  but  in  ruins,  5093.  ’ 

ue,  Co.  Kerry ; see  Annagrague. 


Blennerville,  or  Anna; 

Bloomfield,  John  G.,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Castlecaldwell,  Co.  Fermanagh  : Evidence  of,  12209-12218. 

rvations  as  to  the  general  state  of  education  in  his  district 


Wishes  to  make  some  ob 


,.  . - , s paid  very  largely,  £18  and  upwards  ; scholars  crammed  in  uiese  novels 

lor  hours ; more  likely  to  remit  in  disease  and  everything  that  could  possibly  bo  bad,  than  proper 
educate  of  the  poor  ; 12210-1,  1S216-8.  Gave  ground  and  aid  for  a school  abod  to  be  estol 
lishecl  under  the  Church  Education  Society  : house  raised  through  energy  of  the  curate,  sent  and 
paid  by  Archbishop  of  Armagh  at  105  guineas  a-year;  till  he  came,  nothing  like  education  in  the 
country,  12212-4.  Nearest  endowed  school,  at  Clogher,  which  gives  no  education  at  all,  except 
to  nominees  ot  governors,  12215.  ’ *• 

Blue  Coat  Schools : 

Cork  : Saint  Stephen’s  Hospital  or  Blue  Coat  School,  1336  et  scq. 

Downpatrick  : Blue  School  (Boys  and  Girls),  9836  et  sea. 

Drogheda : Blue  Coat  School,  12430  et  seq. 

Dublin  : Blue  Coat  School  or  King’s  Hospital  (,-ce  Oxmantown),  3S26,  <fec. 

Limerick  : Blue  School  or  Blue  Coat  School,  2401,  2405,  2837  et  scq.  3276  el  seq 

Waterford : Blue  Girls  School,  567  et  seq.  ’ 

„ Bishop  Foy  or  Blue  Boys  School,  1645  et  seq. 

See  under  names  of  respective  places. 


Boarding  Schools : — 

Endowed  schools  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  pupils  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged ( for  parti- 
culars, see  under  names  of  respective  schools.) 

n °ubj,efcT , , fv,h°,°is  for  Iower  classes  : — Waterford,  Foy  School,  Bishop  of 

Cashel,  164o4,  1(141,  17155,  17159-60,  17223;  Dean  Hoare,  16469-72  ; Fisher,  17517  et  scq. 
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Boarding  Schools — contin  ued. 

Charge  in  school  accounts  as  for  boarders,  where  the  money  is  given  to  children  and  tahen 
home  to  their  parents;  children  never  boarded  in  schoolhouse,  Downpatrick  Blue  School,  Harrell, 
9971-9. 

Proposal  of  a late  master  of  Royal  School  to  take  day  scholars  for  gratuitous  instruction  instead 
of  paying  boarders,  rejected ; Enniskillen,  11886. 

Mode  of  regulating  expenses  in  boarding  schools  or  institutions  under  Incorporated  Society, 
Ardill,  20594-628,  23334-8.  As  to  foundation  boarders,  and  selection  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, 20600.  Paying  boarders,  20598  et  seq.  As  to  objection  to  boarding  schools  for  humbler 
classes,  and  how  obviated  ; Ardill,  23347-51. 

Admission  of  boarders  for  payment  by  Incorporated  Society;  Athlone,  Moffatt,  7020,  7023-6, 
7034. — See  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill’s  evidence,  under  Incorporated  Society. 

Difficulty  as  regards  boarders  of  different  religious  denominations  in  same  school ; Dungannon, 
Ringwood,  11828-35.  Galway,  Hallowell,  20184-5.  Lawson,  6999-7003.  Percy,  C992-8. — See 
Religion. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  boarding  schools  for  lower  classes;  Waterford,  Foy  School,  O’Donohoe, 
16606. 

See  further  under  names  of  respective  schools  and  witnesses. 

As  to  admission  of  free  boarders  in  Royal  Schools  and  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  see  under  respec- 
tive Royal  Schools,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Free  Places,  &e. 

Boards,  and  want  of  governing  body ; see  under  Governing  Bodies. 

Boardwell,  Queen’s  County : 

Endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund;  school  no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Boheroe,  school  formerly  existing,  near  Pallasgreen,  Co.  Limerick  (see  under  Pallasgreen). 

Boolcs  used  in  schools,  and  by  whom  selected  and  provided,  whether  by  governing  bodies  out  of 
endowments,  or  by  pupils,  Ac. ; see  under  names  of  the  respective  schools. 

Bad  selection  by  Erasmus  Smith  Governors,  under  direction  of  Trinity  College,  3854-6.  Better 
books  required ; Wexford,  Erasmus  Smith,  Booth,  514. 

Supply  of  school  requisites  insufficient ; none  by  Erasmus  Smith  Governors  to  grammar 
schools ; Galway,  Killeen,  5648-58.  Supply  of  books,  maps,  and  requisites  inadequate ; Cork, 
Drogheda,  Ennis,  Galway,  Waterford,  &c.  passim : see  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Regulations  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  as  to  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites ; Hamilton, 
21718-21.  Barlow,  22905-9,  23010-6. 

Bequests  for  supply  of  books  or  school  requisites;  Raphoe,  Fullerton,  11120-1;  Monaghan, 
Somers,  8280,  8334-9,  &c. 

Provision  of  books  for  general  use  of  school,  and  for  lending  to  boys  to  read;  see  under 
Libraries. 

Booth,  Mr.  James  Freeman,  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Male  and  Female  School,  Wexford;  Evidence 
of,  454-529,  537-9. 

Particulars  of  numbers,  attendance,  hours,  holidays,  &c.,  of  school,  salaries  of  teachers,  &c.,  455 
et  seq.,  536-9. — Of  fifty-four  boys  attending  the  school,  two  Roman  Catholics,  455-6 : could  accom- 
modate sixty-four  or  seventy,  469.  Pupils  free ; none  rejected  who  do  not  pay,  nor  for  religion,  467-S : 
admitted  on  recommendation  only,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elgee,  rector  of  parish ; but  recommend- 
ation of  one  of  committee  would  do,  470—2.  Small  number  of  pupils  on  Saturdays,  473-5. 
Attendance  of  clergyman  to  catechise  the  children,  boys  and  girls  together,  479-484,  529 : Roman 
Catholic  children  go  home  during  the  time ; attend  during  reading  of  the  Scriptures  daily,  485- 
490.  School  books  supplied  by  committee,  476-8.  Ages  of  admission,  up  to  eighteen,  491-8. 
Parents  generally  of  respectable  condition  in  life,  499.  Pupils  mostly  go  into  shops  and  trades; 
instruction  directed  to  that  object ; kind  of  instruction,  500-2.  Those  ho  can  call  to  mind  have 
done  well  in  afterlife,  504-6.  Has  been  master  four  and  a-lialf  years,  appointed  by  rector  and 
committee,  503, 507-509.  Children  healthy : thinks  the  school  working  well ; has  no  alterations  to 
suggest,  510-513  : but  an  advanced  description  of  books  might  be  supplied,  514.  Approves  con- 
tinuous instruction  of  five  hours  together,  516-7 : no  play-ground,  518.  Singing  might  make  the 
school  more  attractive,  525. 

Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; see  Swords. 

Bourke,  George  Courtnay;  letter  from,  and  observations  as  to  his  absence  at  the  inquiry  respecting 
Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork,  17641-6,  18036-7 : removed  his  boy  from  school  from  reli- 
gious considerations,  as  he  could  not  expect  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgeus,  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  17641,  17745-8: — see  Midleton. 

Boxirke,  Rev.  John,  Vicar  of  Kilmeaden,  Co.  Waterford,  Patron  of  Kilmeaden  School : — 

Letter  from,  respecting  the  sale  of  the  property  on  which  the  school  stands,  under  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  and  consequent  difficulties  and  litigation,  330. 

Evidence  of : difficulty  arising  out  of  the  property  having  been  described  as  held  upon  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year  though  held  under  lease,  and  no  notice  before  sale  having  been  given  to  him  as 
patron,  or  to  trustees ; proceedings  to  enforce  payment  of  rent  defeated ; notice  to  quit  has  now 
been  served,  to  break  the  lease ; hands  in  lease ; further  particulars,  331-338,  340-362. 
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Bowden,  Patrick  E.,  Esq.,  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  : bands  in  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Swords 
to  the  Governors,  relating  to  the  Borough  School  of  Swords,  and  correspondence  thereon  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  relating  to  suggested  removal  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  16349-16356. 

Proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  Swords  : nine-tenths  stated  to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  16417-16423.— (See  Swords.) 

Boyle,  Plon.  Robert,  endowment  by ; see  Buttevant. 

Boyse,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick  (Mrs.  Alicia  Craven’s  Endowment); 

Evidence  of,  3491—3498.  Terms  of  will  making  the  bequest,  the  only  information  ho  can  give,  3493. 

Bradley,  Alexander,  Esq.,  patron  of  Saintfield  School,  Co.  Down,  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund  : Evidence  of,  9745-9765. 

Grant  of  £100  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  (see  Loi-d  Lieutenant),  and  hundreds  besides, 
expended  on  the  building ; a large  school  for  benefit  of  children  of  the  town,  cost  £500  or  £600, 
with  accommodation  for  teacher  and  acre  of  ground,  9748,  9763.  Thinks  no  lease  of  it  was  exe- 
cuted ; no  deed  of  trust,  or  writings,  except  subscription  list,  9749,  9760-1-2,  9764-5.  No 
account  how  the  money  was  expended-;  more  costly  building  than  was  contemplated;  under 
management  of  landowner,  Mr.  Price,  and  his  agent,  no  interference  with  them,  974S,  9763.  No 
rent^ever  paid  for  it,  9753,  9756.  Controversy  as  to  placing  it  under  National  Board,  9751-2, 

Brady,  Francis  William,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Governors  and  a member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  Chas.  II.  at  Oxmantown,  Dublin;  Evidence  of,  22473-507 
22515-8,  22554. 

Amount  of  income  and  expenditure;  ought  to  afford  greater  results  and  educate  more  than  the 
present  number  of  bo3'S,  by  better  management  and  retrenchment  of  needless  expenses  of  staff, 
22477-88.  1 ’ 

Unsatisfactory  management  of  land  agency  and  financial  accounts;  property  lost;  arrears  in 
accounts  and  audit,  22497-507,  22515-6. 

Domestic  economy  good ; but  necessity  of  improvement  in  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the 
boys;  present  dress  unsuitable,  22517-8. 

Course  of  instruction  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be  improved  for  the  classes  in  life  for  whom 
the  school  was  intended ; would  prefer  introducing  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages  to  making 
it  a classical  school,  22491-6. 

No  limitation  in  Charter  to  Freemen’s  children,  22554-6. — (See  Oxmantown.) 

Brady,  Mr.  John,  of  Cavan ; bequests  by,  for  Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  Academy  and  for  National 
School,  77S6  : see  Kilmore. 

Brangan,  Mr.  James,  resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin;  Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  Archdeacon 
Hewitson’s  endowment  for  education  at  Swords,  and  to  land  held  by  witness  under  the  vicar  and 
others;  particulars  of  tenancies,  rent,  &c.,  19797-S59,  20021-46,  20094-6.  Identity  of  premises 
with  those  described  in  a map  of  1797  as  "part  of  school  lauds,”  (see  under  Swords,)  19840-1, 
19859  : identity  of  other  premises,  held  by  other  parties,  20024,  20039-44,  20094-6. 

Breakfast  given  to  the  school  children  generally,  and  of  all  religious  denominations,  discontinued  ; 
see  Pallasgreen. 

A meal  given  to  part  of  children  ; see  Swords. 

Proposed  for  Governors,  to  secure  attendance ; see  Oxmantown. 

Brennan,  Mr.  Charles,  Cahercivecn,  Co.  Kerry;  Communication  from,  as  to  endowment  left  by 
General  Count  O’Connell  for  a school  at  Caherdaniel,  in  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  2320-1 (See  Caher.) 

Brown,  Rev.  William,  Dungarvan  Glebe,  Kilfane,  formerly  connected  with  Endowed  School  of  Clon- 
mel ; Letter  from,  refers  to  large  lauded  property  connected  with  it;  the  late  master,  Dr.  Bell,  told 
him  a large  portion  of  the  property  had  been  illegally  severed  from  the  endowment  by  a previous 
master  or  trustee;  but  for  this,  would  be  nearly  £3000  a-ycar,  716.— (See  Clonmel  ) 

Browne,  Rev.  John,  ll.d.,  Master  of  Kilkenny  Grammar  School : Evidence,  relating  to  that  school, 
84-143 ; relating  to  Protestant  School  endowed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  144-7. 

KILKENNY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Nature  of  endowment  by  first  Duke  of  Ormonde;  value,  £140  a-year;  but  for  alienation  of 
property  (tithes)  from  which  first  paid,  the  amount  would  now  be  greater  : Parliamentary  grant  of 
£5,000  for  building,  85.  Misapplication  of  funds,  86.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  pupils ; pro- 
portion oi  boarders  and  day  scholars ; not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a city ; but 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  a college  of  their  own,  and  there  are  several  schools  besides,  87—92, 
141*  3^  ’ onUmerat'on  ^iem>  121-3.  No  want  of  schools  for  classical  education  at  Kilkenny, 

Buildings  in  good  repair ; cost  of  repairs,  and  how  defrayed,  93-95. 

Inspection  of  schools ; Visitors,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  are 
bound  to  inspect;  the  Bishop  does  sometimes,  the  Provost  never,  9.6-104,  117.  No  inspection  by 
Clare-street  Board,  but  returns  made  to  them,  110-120. 

Is  a classical  or  grammar  school,  105  : gets  a fair  average  of  distinctions  and  university  honors, 
99,  102;  particulars,  131-3.  Class  of  pupils,  mostly  gentlemen’s  sons,  and  some  of  persons  in 
business,  107.  Majority,  Protestants;  one  Roman  Catholic  boarder;  has  had  two  or  three  Roman 
Catholic  boarders  from  time  to  time,  108.  No  objection  on  religious  grounds  ever  made  to  pupils 
attending  : one  of  the  masters  a Roman  Catholic,  who  has  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils  entirely 
under  his  care,  and  attends  them  to  their  own  clergy,  124-8.  Scriptures  part  of  school  course 
for  Protestant  boys,  Roman  Catholics  having  separate  room  during  Scriptural  instruction,  126-7. 
Previously  master  at  Bandon  school:  had  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  pupils,  129, 
136-140.  Regrets  that  there  are  no  exhibitions  connected  with  the  school,  132. 
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Browne , Rev.  John,  ll.d.,  Kilkenny ; Evidence  of,— continued. 

KILKENNY  PROTESTANT  SCHOOL,  ENDOWED  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  EVANS. 

Lon"  litigation  between  tbe  trustees  of  this  charity  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  arising  out  of  a 
forgery  by  which  a former  agent  drew  £10,000;  still  pending;  meanwhile,  school  not  worked 
efficiently,  144. 

There  is  a fine  building ; no  master,  his  school  being  thrown  into  parochial  school ; there  is  an 
infants’  school  and  mistress  keeps  a female  school,  145-7. 

Browne,  Eev.  Peter,  Rector  of  Ardbraccan,  Co.  Galway,  a member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  : 
evidence  of,  relating  to  the  Ranelagh  Boys  School,  Athlone,  1 075— 1 095. 

Explanation  in  reference  to  statements  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt  (see  under  Athlone),  7077. 

School  formerly  very  much  neglected  ; its  condition  described,  and  steps  taken  by  the  Society  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of  and  reform  the  management ; beneficial  results  of  the  change, 
7077.  Allegation  that  poor  Protestant  boys  of  town  and  manor  of  Athlone  alone  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  ; classes  of  wider  range  deemed  eligible;  construction  of  deed  and  Act 
of  Parliament ; test  and  condition  of  selection  for  admission,  7078-93,  709 j. 

As  to  admission  of  free  pupils,  7089-92.-(See  further,  under  Athlone,  Eanelagh  Boys  School.) 

Browne,  Robert  Clayton,  Esq. : Evidence  of,  ns  to  Mr.  Waddell’s  bequest  for  apprenticing  boys  of  Are 
parish  of  Carlow ; no  mention  of  schools  in  the  will,  which  has  no  reference  to  educational  training, 

76,  77.— As  to  Murphy’s  Free  School,  Carlow,  79. 

Brrnnrm,  Key.  Andrew,  Hector  of  Wicklow  i Evidence  of,  relating  to  Wicklow  schools  stated  to  have 
been  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  13677-9  ; relating  to  Wicklow  Diocesan  School 
13681-6;  relating  to  general  state  of  education  in  Wicklow,  13691-13723;  relating  to  Latons 
bequest,  13783-4. 

WICKLOW  SCHOOLS. 

The  parish  schools  received  no  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  that  he  is  aware  of,  13678. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

Lands  of  diocesan  school  disposed  of  by  Government  and  lost  to  the  parish,  13681-6. 

eaton’s  bequest. 

Bequest  by  Miss  Catherine  Eaton,  left  to  Clergymen  and  Churchwardens  of  not 

stated  “ to  their  successors ;”  received  the  rents,  but  is  not  able  to  say  whether  it  was  foi  educa- 
tion purposes,  13783-4. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  WICKLOW. 

Uo  classical  school,  greet  went  of  one  in  the  town ; would  be  considerable 
population  and  no  means  of  better  kind  of  education  but  at  heavy  expense  of  sending  children  to 
Ein  or  elsewhere  13691-6.  Great  want  of  a good  English  commercial  school  : would  be  a 
great  attendance  at  a good  classical  and  commercial  school,  double  that  at  a classical  schooUlone 
13696-9  13706-7.  At  present  boys  intended  for  mercantile  pui suits,  educated  at  paiocMal 
or  National  school ; no  means  whatever  of  learning  modern  languages ; no  French  master  resident  ; 
worse  off  than  if  further  from  Dublin,  13700-3.  Instances  of  the  want  of  a school  on  the  spot, 

Su" wests  the  restoration  of  the  former  school  lands,  and  establishment  of  a good  school  thereon; 
would  be  a vast  benefit,  especially  from  the  increasing  importance  of  Wicklow  since  completion  of 
railway  and  increase  of  residents  : suggests  a boarding  and  day  school  combined,  13708  10. 
Boarding  school  need  not  be  confined  to  one  religion  ; has  been  at  schools  where  different  re  igmns 
did  not  clash,  as  at  a diocesan  school  in  Wexford,  &c.,  did  not  interfere  with  one  anothei  1|710  14. 
Manner  in  which  religious  instruction  of  different  denominations  was  conducted,  13/ lo  1/.  .bene- 
ficial results  produced,  13718-20. 

Bruce,  Rev.  William,  son  of  late  head  master  of  the  “ Belfast  Academy  /’  Evidence  in  reference  to 
stotements  i.  a pier  reed  at  the  inquiry  relating  to  tbe  affairs  of  the  Institution  when  under  Ins 
father’s  management,  10412-3. 

As  to  the  “ Eoyal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,”  suggests  that  it  should  be  made  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  the  commercial  classes  and  others,  by  popular  courses  of  lectures  on  various  subjects,  . 
and  amongst  them  commercial  and  statistical  geography  ; want  of  funds  for  tenantable  repau,  and 
enlargement,  10467.  . 

Wishes  to  see,  generally,  a better  class  of  intermediate  schools,  and  more  provision  for  classical 
education  than  exists  in  the  provinces ; pecuniary  encouragement  well  directed  m manner  specified 
would  bo  a great  aid  in  attracting  better  qualified  persons  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of 
education  ; would  give  such  aid  to  existing  schools,  and  found  new  ones , moans  should  he  found  for 
a different  division  and  apportionment  of  existing  tunas  for  more  genera  education,  without 
injury  to  existing  establishments,  10-107-9,  10742-3.  Decrease  in  classical  education,  ascribed 
to  tile  National  schools  taking  up  other  branches  and  not  providing  for  it,  and  to  the  remuneration 
for  classical  education  alone  not  affording  sufficient  inducement  to  teachera  and  masters,  and  the 
greater  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  towns  may  have  an  influence,  fOlW-U, 

Bryansford,  Co.  Down  ; (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund) : 

Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  (1825,)  reported  a school  for  which  a grant  was  made  out  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  on  condition  of  a corresponding  amount  being  raised,  and  a site  pro- 
cured in  perpetuity ; conditions  of  grants  from  that  fund,  9766,  9/68  ; (see  Lord  Lieutenant.) 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Forbes  Close,  Rector  of  Kilkeel :— Grants  by  Government  and  Lord 
Roden  but  no  provision  entered  into  for  giving  the  control  of  the  schools  into  other  nands  than 
his  lordship’s  own,  aud  no  stipulation  for  grant  of  land  in  perpetuity,  J I bo. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Roden  :— always  considered  the  school  under  his  own  jurisdiction  ; the 
grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  towards  bnilding  the  school,  and  no  endowment,  the  rest  of 
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Bryansford,  Co.  Down  (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund) — continued, 
the  amount  required  being  contributed  by  his  lordship,  who  also  pays  the  schoolmistress's  salary 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  management  of  the  school  9767  1 ^ ’ 

irasassasis 

Srs«,  Kev.  IMi,  lead  master  of  the  Belfast  Academy;  Evidence  of,  10324-10411  • 

New  buildings  for  the  school  most  required ; the  present  not  suitable,  mere  renaiimnr  wo..l,l 
ot  answer  the  purpose,  10343:  insufficiency  of  the  buildings  a great  hindrance  to  carrvinc 
I0363'  “ 108  ° “ SJStem  of  ed"“ti“  1 difficulty  of  getting  capable  nie  ® 

Four  schools  in  the  establishment  : a classical  school  for  Creel-  .,n,t  Totm  , 1 11  . , 

.todies;  mathematical  school,  for  mathemaiS, tZ 
history,  and  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  Ireimh  classes,  Irawbg  S 
occasionally,  rvlien  required,  classes  for  other  modern  larmnaces  10334  o ’ d 

V>'S  in  the  respective  schools,  10368-72.  languages,  10334-5.  Comparative  num- 

Selection  of  blanches  of  study  according  to  future  piirsuits  of  pupils  10346-7  • cm 
demand  for  ancient  and  modern  lanvuavcs  the  latter  penpeinllv  f ’ . , 1 comparative 

Importance  of  natural  and  experimental'  pursints,  10350-4 

of  mode  of  teaching  them  ; beneficial  effects  of  sucl/instruction,  propeiOy^conducteT^no^attende  l 
with  much  expense,  and  generally  well  received,  10355-103G7  P ? ^ , not  attended 

classes  of  society,  except  the  very  highest,  rvho  chiefly  go  to  EnglZTnd  vmVlo™]  7“ 

WAxsss 

No  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  on  instruction  for  commercial  life  and  for  the  • 

same  establishment ; statement  of  arrangements  for  the  purpose,  10345-9  10391-3  UiilvclslLlc-^  ln 

”»  * «W -w  on  religious 

No  inspection  or  visitation  of  the  institution,  10394-5 

-r  ■ ,r  x; '??£££ $S 

Bryson,  Eliza,  head  mistress  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  wife  of  second  mister  t 
Lems  Bryson)  : Evidence  of,  15071-15248,  1536-4-15376,  15409-15431,  15446  8 15497  9 ( 

children,  in  scho.f,  after  he™,  perms'  for 

roomtiii3nii^tfcloek,11510Il,tPar,mentS’  ^ WoldCl  -5°91-1°0 ; they  have  never  beeninlhe  sohool- 

tendent  not  aware  of  it,  did  not  ask  his  permission,  15115-18  f 1‘eiself , and  supenn- 

This  system  discontinued  for  the  last  two  years,  since  the  Unnun  Co 1 -i  i 
d™  1 — *«■*  W*  ~ -ployed  mere  .ban  £ & tr.tyt  SRIXS&*. 
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Bryson,  Eliza,  Swords, — continued. 

Could  not  tell  amount  of  profit  made  previously,  kept  no  account;  made  nothing  at  all  by  them 
1 51 30.-3.  Got  an  average  of  ten  hours’  work  from  the  girls  every  day,  but  no  profit  from  it ; 
received  five,  six,  and  seven  shillings  a dozen  for  shirts  and  other  articles  made  for  neighbouring 
gentry  and  Dublin  tradesmen  (15207-10),  on  which  the  girls  were  employed  in  learning  to  work,  but 
which  were  finished  by  a woman  in  the  town  whom  she  paid,  15134-15152.  If  finisher  had  done 
all  the  work,  would  have  had  to  pay  her  more,  15155.  Could  not  tell  the  name  of  the  finisher 
15158  : afterwards  gave  Name  and  Address  as  living  at  Swords,  15159-G1.  Gave  her  4?.  out  of 
the  5s.  a dozen ; but  the  other  Is.  not  profit ; would  say  profit  was  8 d,  a dozen  ; on  six  dozen  a 
week  during  the  year : could  not  tell  whose  work  that  profit  arose  upon,  but  not  on  that  of  the 
girls,  who  however  prepared  the  work  for  the  finisher,  but  not  always ; had  been  said  that  when  it 
was  the  work  of  the  girls,  it  was  her  profit,  but  she  does  not  know  ; never  found  any  profit  come 
out  of  it,  15163-15176. 

Is  a daughter  of  the  master,  Mr.  Moffatt ; her  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  girls 
working  for  her,  for  seven  years,  daily,  from  four  to  eight  in  the  evening,  cannot  say  till  ten  or  nine, 
does  not  remember  that  at  all ; working  for  herself  after  her  mother’s  death,  15197-15204.  Any 
benefit  from  the  girls’  work  was  derived  by  her,  15214  ; but  gave  all  the  profits  to  the  poor  girls, 
15225-6. ' The  girls  were  all  paid  by  her  at  that  time  for  their  work,  15214-6  : could  not  give  the 
names  of  any  girls  paid  by  her,  nor  one  name ; could  not  tell  how  much,  she  paid  them,  nor  at 
what  rate,  kept  no  account,  15217-15224.  Examination  continued,  15225  etseq. 

Further  examination  as  to  abuses  in  employing  the  girls  to  work  for  her  ; and  particulars  in 
which  her  evidence  is  contradicted  by  girls  employed,  15364-15376,  15409-15431,  15446-8, 
15497-9  : — (see  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  under  Swords .) 

Bryson,  Lewis,  second  master  in  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  husband  of  head  mistress 
(see  Eliza  Bryson ) : Evidence  of,  15584-15625,  15636-15772. 

Flogging  of  boys  in  the  school ; has  seen  a slight  whip  of  twine ; never  saw  a boy  stripped  or 
with  trowsers  down,  nor  big  boys,  15588-90,  15618-25.  Nature  of  offences  for  which  punishment 
administered,  and  by  whom  or  on  whose  authority,  15600-17.  Number  of  boys  diminished  of  late, 
15594.  Proportion  of  Protestant  boys,  15595-9. 

Further  examination  in  reference  to  punishment  of  boys  in  the  school,  and  particulars  in  which 
his  evidence  is  contradicted  by  boys  examined  and  at  variance  with  that  of  master,  15636-72  : 
(see  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  under  Sivords). 

Buchanan,  Robert,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  j.p.,  Co.  Mayo,  6089,  6098-6106,  9170-6219. 

Supposed  endowment  for  a school  at  Knappa,  Co.  Mayo,  6089-6103  ; and  at  Drumlange,  same 
county  and  barony,  6104-6. 

Evidence  as  to  the  general  state  of  education  about  Westport  and  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
6174-6219.  Concurs  with  Rev.  Mr.  Stoney  and  Dr.  M'Greal,  6175  (see  M‘Grml;  Stoney,  W.  B.) 

Very  limited  means  of  obtaining  education  in  that  part  of  Mayo ; obliged  to  send  his  boys  to 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  6175.  Great  want  of  good  school  for  classical  and  English  education, 
with  modern  languages  : number  of  residents  too  limited  to  compensate  a competent  master;  not 
enough  to  guarantee  the  requisite  amount, but  enough  to  offer  something  handsome;  intermediate 
school  required  between  the  minor  schools  and  colleges,  as  connecting  link  to  the  latter ; national 
schools  in  his  part  of  the  county,  being  very  poor  schools,  and  for  the  humblest  classes  only,  have 
not  interfered  with  other  schools,  6176-9.  Persons  of  better  classes  would  send  their  children  to  a 
good  school  at  home  if  there  were  one,  6176,  61S7-8,  6191  : some  now  spend  more  to  send  their 
children  to  England  or  els  3 where,  partly  from  absence  of  a good  school  near,  and  partly  for  other 
reasons,  6175,  6177,  6186,  6192-4,  6136-8.  Great  desire  for  education  as  far  as  means  will  go  ; 
greatest  demand  for  mercantile  education,  except  for  gentlemen  who  require  classics  and  science 
preparatory  for  college,  61S9— 90,  6195. 

Suggestions  as  to  education  generally : thinks  a better  class  of  teachers  desirable  for  national 
schools  (of  some  of  which  he  is  a manager) ; allocation  of  trained  teachers  for  particular  counties 
or  districts,  for  selection,  6177-8,  6199-6201  : difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers  in  remote 
localities,  6177-8,  6199-6201  et  seq. : the  evil  really  at  the  root,  the  want  of  adequate  instruction 
in  the  localities,  6205  et  scq. 

Thinks  that  Government  aid  is  required  for  opening  a good  classical  school,  especially  in  a county 
like  Mayo ; and  has  no  doubt  a good  commercial  school  would  succeed  well,  and  work  a great 
change  in  the  county,  620S-19. 

Buildings ; amount  of  school  accommodation  in  them,  andhowapplied;  seeundei-  names  of  respective  schools. 

Repairs  of  schoolhouses,  by  whom  provided  for;  Armagh,  Guillemard,  9381-7.  Bally  roan, 
Lyon,  4780-1.  Dundalk,  Incorporated  Society,  Turner,  12265-9.  Ennis,  King,  3828,  3857, 
3968.  llaphoe,  Royal  School,  Steele,  11229-31. 

Repairs,  how  provided  for,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board;  Hamilton,  21778-87,  21796-7. 
Barlow,  22729-34 : — under  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  under  Incorporated  Society,  &c. ; 
see  Commissioners,  Incorporated  Society,  and  under  respective  schools. 

Difficulties  regarding  provision  of  Diocesan  schoolhouses ; refusal  of  presentments  by  Grand 
Jury  for  building  or  repairs;  Cork,  O’Brien,  1180,  1184,  1238-41;  E/phin,  Kelly,  7435-40 ; 
Limerick,  2420-7;  Londonderry,  10759,10790;  Wicklow,  13689.  Sec  under  Diocesan  schools  and 
names  there  referred  to. 

Decayed  state  of;  want  of  repairs  and  improvements  ; Banagher,  Royal  School,  5286-7.  Belfast 
Academy,  10332-3.  Carlow,  Diocesan  School,  Scott,  2,  5-24,  62-66.  Cork,  Green  Coat,  Searson, 
1799-801.  Elphin,  Diocesan  School,  Flynn,-  7345-50  ; Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith,  King,  3858,  3860-2, 
3915-6.  Limerick,  Blue  School,  Dean  Kirwan,  3448;  Mahony,  3509.  llaphoe,  Royal  School, 
11204;  Steele,  11229-31,  11232-3,  11237-9.  Templtmicliael,  Erasmus Smith,  Fetherston,  7574  ; 
Card,  75S5-S.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  O’Donolioe,  16561-2  ; Hoare,  16787-816.  Waterford, 
Corporation  School,  Price,  228. 

Yoi..  II.  , 3 K 
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Build ings — con  tin  u ed. 

Repairs  and  improvements  required  ; want  of  funds : — Belfast  Academical  Institution,  Brace, 
10467.  Londonderry,  Fogle  College,  10790,  1094Q.  Baphoe,  Fullerton,  11124-5,  11138-50,  &c. 

State  of,  a chief  cause  of  diminution  of  pupils,  Belfast  Academy,  Bryce,  10329-31.  Carlow 
Diocesan  School,  Scott,  32,  36. 

No  school  held,  in  consequence  of  dilapidated  state  of  schoolhouse  for  want  of  funds  for  repairs  ; 
children  not  going  to  any  school,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  to  school  if  repaired,  Killtrmoqh, 
Bailey,  5105-11. 

See  further  under  particidar  schools,  passim. 

Bullcn,  Denis  Brennan,  m.d.,  Vice-President  of  the  Koyal  Cork  Institution,  Professor  in  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork : Evidence  as  to  general  state  of  education,  2092-2163. 

Suggested  in  detail  a system  of  academical  education  which  was  set  forth  and  recommended  by 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  2094-5.  Suggested  also  a 
statute  for  regulating  Foundation  Schools  : heads  of  four  Bills  framed  and  recommended  by  Com- 
mittee for  purposes  described  ; some  of  these  objects  have  been  carried  into  effect,  2096-7.  But  provi- 
sion for  county  academies  or  intermediate  schools,  between  the  lowest  schools  and  the  colleges,  is  still 
required,  2098.  Considers  that  commencing  with  the  colleges  or  more  advanced  institutions  has 
been  injurious  to  the  progress  of  education  in  Ireland,  2099. 

Education  in  Cork  is  a good  commercial  education ; judging  from  students  coming  to  enter 
college,  intermediate  education  very  defective  throughout  the  county,  2101.  Boys  of  better  classes 
sent  to  England  or  elsewhere ; great  want  of  good  boarding  schools  in  city  and  county  of  Cork, 
2102-4. 

Demand  for  practical  education,  in  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  the  various  pursuits 
of  society,  and  for  the  public  service  since  it  is  opened  to  competition  ; great  demand  for  the  medical 
service ; would  meet  the  deficiencies  by  means  of  good  elementary  and  intermediate  schools,  and 
passing  the  students  through  the  colleges  and  universities  generally,  2106-14,  2119-21.  Further 
statements  of  the  description  of  education  required,  2119,  2127-2143. 

For  the  intermediate  system,  adheres  to  his  suggestion  put  forward  twenty  years  ago  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  2116  : but  would  create  some  central  authority  with  power 
to  regulate  and  control  all  funds  and  institutions  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland ; a strong 
central  executive  required,  controlling  the  working  of  each  public  institution  and  reporting  to 
Parliament,  2117-2119. 

Great  impetus  to  education  from  throwing  open  the  civil  service  to  competitive  examination  ; 
would  be  advantageous  that  the  examination  of  Irishmen  should  be  held  in  Ireland  ; the  best  boy 
should  be  best  rewarded  wherever  educated,  2122-6,  2148-50  : would  have  a certain  number' of 
appointments,  like  exhibitions,  allotted  to  various  educational  institutions,  2151 ; further  evidence 
on  this  subject,  2151-63. 

Burke,  Mr.  Richard,  Clerk  of  Mr.  Kearney,  the  Agent  of  Erasmus  Smith  Southern  Estates ; Evidence 
of,  at  Limerick,  3759-3809,  4562-4568. 

Produces  books  ; rental  and  account  current,  3760-3.  Amount  of  rental  of  the  Limerick  estate,- 
arrears  thereof,  amounts  received  and  remitted  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  abatements  to  tenants, 
allowances  or  remission  of  arrears,  and  other  particulars,  3764-3772.  Particulars  as  to  the  Tip- 
perary estate,  3773  et  seq.  The  agent,  Mr.  Kearney/  a tenant  on  the  estate;  his  rent,  arrear,  and 
abatements  or  allowances,  3779-3787  : other  tenants  to  whom  no  abatement  allowed,  3788-3790. 
No  leases;  Mr.  Kearney  tenant  from  year  to  year,  3792-3  ; only  half  or  quarter  of  an  acre  of  his 
land  sublet  to  an  under  tenant,  3791.  Arrears  in  particular  cases,  3772,  3782,  3790,  3796,  3798— 
3S00 ; and  in  ease  of  the  schoolmaster  under  the  Board,  at  the  Abbey  school  of  Tipperary,  no 
arrear  in  the  book,  but  in  a documeut  received  from  previous  agent,  3803-5;  got  no  books  from 
previous  agent  on  termination  of  his  agency,  3805-8.  Gross  receipts  on  southern  estates,  Tip- 
perary and  Limerick ; reductions  and  net  receipts,  4562-8. 

Burke,  Mr.  William,  master  of  St.  Peter’s  School,  Cork,  (Moses  Deane’s  endowment)  : Evidence  of, 
2202-2258. 

General  account  of  school  arrangements ; results  satisfactory,  2206  et  seq-,  2257-8. 

Books  selected  by  the  clergymen  generally,  2210.  Public  examinations  annually  in  Christ 
Church,  and  half-yearly  examinations  in  school,  by  clergymen  and  others,  2214,  2219  : success  of 
pupils  at  annual  examinations,  2215-8.  Boys  turn  out  well,  and  attend  evening  schools  where 
occupations  permit,  2229.  No  emolument  from  the  pupils,  2222.  Pupils  admitted  on  note  of 
introduction  from  a clergyman,  if  found  deserving,  2223.  Master  was  at  Tipperary  Erasmus 
Smith  School,  received  university  education  himself,  and  prepares  boys  for  it,  2224-6,  2250-6 ; 
private  tuition  does  not  encroach  on  school  duties,  2228.  Numbers  at  school  have  considerably 
increased  since  his  appointment,  2233-4. 

His  wife,  schoolmistress  of  girls  school,  2207  : generally  two  or  three  ladies  attend  for  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  girls  school  and  teach  classes,  2208-9.  Industrial  instruction,  needlework, 
crochet,  knitting,  ornamental  work,  in  plenty ; ladies  and  anybody  may  send  it ; main  purpose, 
improving  the  children ; no  person  receives  any  thing  for  it,  except  the  children,  who  sometimes 
sell  it ; they  get  the  advantage,  sometimes  3s.  or  4s.  a-week,  earned  at  school  and  at  home  ; work 
at  school  during  prescribed  hours  only,  and  not  interfering  with  other  instruction,  2234-40.  But 
a few  children  attend  for  working  only,  rather  than  be  kept  from  school  to  work  at  home ; not 
considered  as  children  of  the  school,  and  do  not  take  part  in  the  other  business  of  the  school, 
except  catechising  on  Saturday,  when  the  clergyman  attends  ; had  been  formerly  children  of  the 
school  and  reared  up  from  childhood,  2241-9. 

Burke,  Rev.  William,  Roman  Catholic  administrator  of  St.  John’s  parish,  Limerick  : Evidence  of,  as 
to  general  state  of  education,  and  provision  for  same,  in  Limerick,  4680-4729. 

Existing  schools  for  advanced  education  for  middle  classes  in  Limerick  ; one  conducted  by  two 
clergymen,  for  classical  and  commercial  education,  with  modern  languages,  under  the  best  teachers. 
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Burke,  Rev.  William,  Limerick, — continued. 

a large  school,  from  90  to  100  boys  or  more ; sent  a boy  recently  to  London,  where  be  passed 
a strict  examination  for  a government  appointment : Christian  Brothers’  school  also  gives  a capital 
mercantile  education,  with  great  success  ; at  the  same  time,  does  not  say  the  education  of  the  city 
is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  4681,  4729  : a very  considerable  number,  to  his  own  knowledge,  from 
those  schools,  especially  the  first,  have  obtained  situations  in  large  mercantile  establishments  ; the 
boys  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  are  generally  of  humbler  classes,  and  go  into  shops  and 
stores  at  small  wages  at  first,  and  get  on  : pupils  from  the  other  school  have  gone  to  college, 
Carlow,  Maynooth,  and  to  Government  situations  ; well  fitted  for  commercial  life,  4682-3. 

Education  of  the  lower  classes  good,  but  they  arc  taken  away  to  labour  as  soon  as  possible  ; 

. 2,000  children  in  the  Monks’  schools  ; their  education  does  not  make  them  unfit  for  manual  labour  or 
dissatisfied,  but  the  contrary;  about  800  in  eight  National  schools  of  which  he  is  patron  ; Sisters 
of  Mercy  have  about  1,500  more  ; great  desire  for  education  amongst  the  lower  orders,  4684-92. 
Total  numbei's  of  boys  and  girls  at  schools,  about  7,000  or  8,000  out  of  45,000  or  46,000  popula- 
tion, 4715-8. 

No  means  of  promoting  boys  in  the  schools  to  higher  classes  ; want  of  a higher  school  to  which 
free  pupils  showing  talent  could  be  sent,  and  have  opportunity  of  further  cultivation  and  advance  - 
ment, 4693-4700.  Persons  of  middle  and  upper  classes  have  been  educated  in  the  Monks’  and 
National  schools ; but  there  is  a want ; and  not  sufficient  school  accommodation  for  the  lowest 
classes;  part  occupied. by  persons  who  could  paly;  some  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the 
model  school,  but  one  will  be  insufficient : well-managed  schools  at  moderate  payment  for  good 
education  would  be  supported  by  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  would  relieve  the  schools  for 
poorer  classes  ; want  of  higher  schools,  4701-13,  4719-23. 

Beneficial  effect  of  throwing  open  Government  appointments  to  competition  ; a great  impetus 
to  education,  4724-6. 

Butler,  Hon.  James,  j.r.,  Queen’s  Co.,  residing  near  Maryborough ; Evidence  as  to  general  state  of 
education  in  that  neighbourhood,  5135-55. 

Agrees  with  what  Mr.  Cassan  and  Rev.  Mr.  Harpur  have  stated,  5138  (see  Cassan,  Harpur). 
Ilas  never  met  any  place  so  devoid  of  means  of  education  ; worse  educated  than  in  other  countries  ; 
education  not  thought  of  from  high  wages  leading  to  employment  of  children,  andwant  of  opportunity, 
5138  ; surprising  the  class  of  men  who  cannot  read  and  write,  5149.  Thinks  a good  school  lor  the 
middle  classes  would  be  well  attended ; a commercial  or  mercantile  education  more  required  in 
that  neighbourhood  than  a classical  school;  not  gentry  enough  for  the  latter,  and  they  send  their 
sons  to  England  or  abroad ; but  would  be  desirable  to  combine  both ; necessity  of  modern 
languages,  5139-48,  5153.  Maryborough  the  most  eligible  situation  in  the  county  for  such  a 
school;  objection  to  Ballyroan,  5145,  5154-5.  Other  schools  in  the  town;  the  Christian 
Brothers’,  and  parish  school,  5150-3. 

Buttevant,  Co.  Cork  : 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Buttevant : — school  endowed  towards  close  of  sixteenth 
century  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle ; a house  for  master,  and  £20  a-year  as  a permanent  charge  on  the 
Buttevant  estate;  no  school  since  1820;  last  master,  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  incumbent,  who 
; occupied  the  house,  now  iu  ruins,  but  did  not  discharge  the  duties  nor  receive  the  salary,  which 
was  discontinued  by  the  then  owner  of  the  estate ; uncertainty  whether  the  owner  of  the  estate 
and  manor  of  Buttevant  is  still  liable  for  salary  for  a schoolmaster,  1149  : instrument  of  appoint- 
: ment,  in  1783,  of  late  master,  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  by  Dowager  Countess  of  Barrymore,  guardian  of 
the  earl,  a minor,  1150. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson  ; as  to  possession  of  the  estates  by  Lord  Barrymore  and  Lady 
Lanesborough  ; no  school  now;  nearest  classical  school,  at  Fermoy,  twenty-two  miles  from  Butte- 
vant, 1154-64. 

Commissioners  of  Education  reported  in  1812,  an  endowment  of  this  school  in  1G9S,  hy  Lady 
Lanesborough,  with  a house,  half  acre  of  ground,  and  £20  per  annum  for  schoolmaster,  1153.  Will 
of  Lady  Lanesborough ; her  interest  in  the  property  on  which  the  bequest  was  charged,  expired, 

; 1151-2. 

Butts,  Mr.  Samuel,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  sexton  of  St  Olave’s  Church,  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  in 
reference  to  Bishop  Foy’s  School,  17260-17376,  17570-17575. 

Has  had  sons  as  pupils  in  the  school ; one  there  at  present,  17262-4  : they  have  complaiued  of 
the  food  as  bad  and  insufficient;  particulars  of  complaint,  17265  et  seq.  Sought  nevertheless  for 
' the  admission  of  a second  son,  for  his  health’s  preservation,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country  air, 
17331-2.  Boys  at  the  school  better  fed  than  they  would  have  been  at  home,  some  of  them,  some 
of  them  not,  17358.  Complainant,  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins’  children  (see  Commins.)  might  have 
been  better  fed  at  the  school  than  they  would  have  been  at  home,  occasionally,  17359-60  ; Mrs. 
Penelope  Commins  applied  to  have  another  boy  admitted  recently,  although  her  first  boy  was 
starved ; and  she  got  the  second  into  the  school,  17361-2.  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  had  a child  in 
the  orphan  school,  and  made  complaints  of  treatment  there  also,  17570-5  : — (see  further  under 
Waler/orcl,  Foy  School). 

Byrne,  James,  Esq.,  resident  in  town  of  Wicklow,  and  tenant  on  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Wicklow  Diocesan  School : — Evidence  of,  as  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  Government  in  1848  ; 
two  Irish  acres  sold  ; eight  and  a-lialf  acres  remain  unsold,  and  in  hands  of  a tenant  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 13726-37.  Great  want  of  a good  school  in  the  place,  a good  English  and  classical  school  ; 
many  persons  would  be  glad  of  such  a school,  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to 
school,  1373S-9. — As  to  Miss  Eaton’s  bequest,  13785. — (See  under  Wicklow) 


Byrne,  Mr.  James,  master  of  St.  Mary  Shandon  School,  Cork  (Moses  Deane’s  endowment)  : Evidence 
of,  2260-2304.  ■ Tr  „ 
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Byrne,  Mr.  James,  St.  Mary  Shaudon  School,  Cork,— continued. 

. Number«f  hoys  on  roll,  thirty-four;  average  from  twenty-six  to  thirty;  some  free,  some  pay, 
six  pay ; allowed  to  take  payment  from  ten,  never  had  ten  paying,  2262-6. 

Inspection  by  Church  Education  Society’s  Inspector  once  a year,  and  Incorporated  Society  hold 
examination  for  scholarships  in  Pocock’s  Institution  annually,  2264  ; numbers  allotted  to  Cork, 
and  to  this  school,  2274-5  ; schools  which  compete  for  the  scholarships,  2276  9. 

♦wins!*  ary  of«  ; “ddn”“  mm.  P„pCr  foei»g  d 

the  pupils,  — >80  3.  Suggests  the  holding  out  of  prizes  for  boys.  Ten  boys  allowed  clothing; 

d'!,S“t  and  attentive ; an  inducement  to  proper  conduct ; better  to 
clothe  t»  enty,  2292-6,  2298 : increased  funds  required,  to  allow  of  solioolliouse  being  nnt  in  better 
order,  and  better  salary  for  master,  2290-1,  2298-2301.  No  play-grouid  for  boyl;  a lame  ball 
for  infant  school,  not  used  by  boys  or  girls  school,  2269.  " 

Gaker,  or 

Caherciveen,  Co.  Kerry  : — 

letter  from  Mr.  P.  Join  O’Hea,  teacher  of  Caherd.niel  National  school,  parish  of  Kilcrobane  ■— 
claims  an  endowment  left  by  General  Count  O’Connell,  which  is  stated  to  ha™  been  formerly 
received  by  the  Oaherdamel  school,  now  in  connection  with  National  Board  2319.  J 

Information  in  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  2320. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Brennan,  Caherciveen,  2321. 

Letter  of  James  O’Connell,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  General  and  one  of  the  trustees  • 
amount  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  towards  a Catholic  school  in  barony  of  Iveragh,  2322. 

Letter  of  Rev.  E.  Fitzgerald,  p.p.,  2323. 

fr ”,  1’iU  ?“  If”0™!  ■— I Request  for  charitable  purposes,  as  may  be  tbonght  best ; a 

general  trust,  its  application  depending  on  the  trustees,  2324-6. 

Evidence  cf  Key.  John  Marne,  Koman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Tralee  r-Mr.  O’Connell  bad  com- 
plete control  over  tlie  fund;  the  Bishop  applied  it  to  the  Convent  school  at  Caherciveen,  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  which  accounts  for  its  withdrawal  from  the  schools  to 
which  it  had  been  applied  before  the  erection  of  the  convent,  2327-8. 

Caherdaniel  School,  Co.  Kerry  : see  under  Caherciveen. 

Cairnet,  Alexander,  Esq. : Endowment  by,  for  a mathematical  master  at  Monaghan  9140  et  sea.  • 
(see  under  Monaghan).  ° ’ ’ 

Cairnes,  William,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Drogheda  Rlue  School;  Evidence  of  12719-39. 

Admission  generally  for  sons  of  freemen,  hut  rule  departed  from  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  a 
distressed  Protestant  orphan,  12723-5. 

Funds  low  ; dirty  state  of  the  school,  12726-9  : want  of  funds  interferes  with  cleanliness  - No 
inspection,  12/30-3. 

Institution  formerly  maintained  a larger  number  of  boys;  would  be  better  to  maintain  a smaller 
number  in  a clean  and  proper  manner,  12734-9. — (See  under  Drogheda .) 

Callaghan,  Rev.  John,  Ought  erard  Glebe,  Co.  Galway,  Incumbent  of  Kilcummin  : Letter  from  as  to 
endowment  for  an  agricultural  school  at  Kilcoinmin,  Co.  Mayo,  6220. — See  Kilcommon.  ’ 

Camlough,  district  of,  parish  of  Killeavy,  Co.  Armagh  ; Erasmus  Smith  School  formerly  at  Sturgan  - 
see  Sturgan.  fa 

CampleU,  Mr.  Henry,  Master  of  Valentine  School  at  Frankfort,  Killglass,  Co.  Sligo  : Evidence  of 
6361  et  seq.,  6555  et  seq. — See  Killglass.  * 

Camus  School,  Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone  : 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  10557. 

Evidence  of  Sir  Robert  A.  Ferguson,  Bart.,  m.p.,  10556. 

Endowment,  a house  and  rent-charge  of  £32  a-ycar  on  an  estate  in  Tipperary,  regularly  paid 
formerly , but  not  paid  of  late;  school  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; investigation 
into  the  bequest  nad  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  10557. 

Canavan,  Mr.  Edward  O'Hara,  Master  of  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  Clonmel;  Evidence  of  928 
et  seq. : — (see  as  to  particular  school,  under  Clonmel.) 

School  hours,  ten  to  three ; none  but  a very  studious  boy  capable  of  sustaining  attention  for  five 
tfo”at''sohoo]t  SES“  ' J“dod  i ”»‘a  good  system,  9S0-3  ; insufficient  means  of  rocrca- 

Considerable  demand  for  superior  instruction  in  Clonmel,  1022-4.  His  pupils  chiefiv  for  com- 
mercial education;  if  a good  commercial  school  were  opened  in  Clonmel  with  all  necessary 
appliances,  there  would  be  a great  number  of  pupils,  say  .forty,  of  middle  classes ; would  teach  tte 

SSsSr  “ b0J*;  ”°‘  Ms  "Mi  KMi  and  importance Tf 

Demand  for  more  classical  instruction  than  is  afforded  at  present,  1025.  Tliinks  there  wonld  be 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  at  a well  managed  classical  school,  1020-7  : a good  classical  and  commercial 
fXilMM&n0  P"P  ’ 8-3  : ‘’‘h"  BCb“,S  W“U  ”0t  detriment  of  such 


Ca«f,.Eev.Miert,  Curate  of  Templomichael  Co.  Longford;  Evidence  ns  to  Templemichael  Erasmus 
Smith  School,  (see  under  Templemichael,)  7o79  et  seq. 

And  as  to  Essex  Edgeworth  Endowment ; uncertainty  of  information  as  to  amount  of  Edgeworth 
fund,  and  as  to  parties  m whom  vested,  7634-44.  ° 
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(lard.  Rev".  Robert,  Templemichael, — continued. 

Inspection. — Has  been  in  liabit  of  visiting  Templemichael  School  for  four  or  five  years,  7579-81. 
Extent  of  visitation  and  examination  of  pupils ; beneficial  efFects  of  supervision  by  local  clergy, 
7600-15,  7633-4.  Inspection  by  Church  Education  Society  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  7616-8. 

Prizes  for  good  attendance  and  conduct ; none  for  good  answering  and  progress,  but  desirable, 
7619-23. 

Lending  Library ; none,  but  one  in  connection  with  Sunday  School,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  7624-7. 

Satisfactory  answering  on  examination  of  boys  by  Commissioners,  7615;  and  success  in  after- 
life in  commercial  and  mercantile  employments,  7628-31. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  <5sc.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  23055  et  teq. 

Qarew,  Mrs.,  Patroness  of  Blue  Girls  School,  Waterford  ; Evidence  of,  578,  592  et  seq.  Objections 
which  have  been  nn'de  to  the  dress  of  the  school  girls,  especially  when  they  wore  orange  knots; 
thinks  it  should  be  continued,  though  it  prevents  some  from  applying  for  admission  to  the  school, 
6 2—10.  Children  admitted  on  recommendation  of  clergy  or  persons  of  respectability,  if  Protestants, 
612.  Roman  Catholic  children  excluded,  613-4.  Scriptures  read,  catechism  taught,  and  children 
catechised  weekly  by  clergy,  613,  622.  Certificate  of  conduct,  and  sometimes  clothes,  given  on 
leaving  school,  618-20.  Success  in  afterlife,  626-9.  Work  done  in  the  school  by  the  girls;  not 
charged  for  by  mistress,  nor  emoluments  received  by  her,  623-4. — (See  under  Waterford  ) 

Qarew,  Robert  Thomas,  Esq.,  Waterford;  Blue  Girls  School;  Evidence  of,  568-91,  600,  604.  Charge 
upon  the  Borough  Corporation  in  virtue  of  a bequest  of  ,£900,  and  bequests  of  several  of  Masou 
family  for  clothing  girls,  natives  of  Waterford,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and  work,  &c.,  56S-577. 
Bequest  of  Counsellor  Alcock,  for  marriage  portions  for  girls  of  the  school,  or  for  apprenticing  them, 
577-83.  Bequest  for  repairs,  573. — (See  under  Waterford.) 

Carey,  James,  formerly  a school-boy  in  Swords  Borough  School,  Co.  Dublin ; Evidence  of,  as  to 
Scripture  reading  and  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  14189-97  ; as  to  practice  and  extent  of 
flogging  in  the  school,  and  for  what  causes,  14196,  14759-813. — (See  under  Swords.) 

Carey,  Mr.  Peter,  resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  holding  land  beside  the  mill  referred  to  in  bequest 
of  Archdeacon  Hcwitson  for  school  at  Swords,  19914  et  seq.  ; does  not  pay  rent,  19919  : particulars 
of  property  and  of  his  and  previous  tenure  by  others,  19920-49. — (See  under  Swords.) 

Carlow: — Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education,  in  County  of ; evidence 
taken  at  Carlow,  1 et  seq. 

Diocesan  School,  1-71. 

Free  School,  78-83. 

Bequest  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  72-75. 

Endowment  by  Mr.  Henry  Waddell,  72-77. 

DISTRICT  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  CARLOW ; FOR  DIOCESES  OF  OSSORT  AND  LEIOHLIN. 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  David  Henry  Scott,  head  master  of  Carlow  Diocesan  School,  1-71. 

Ruinous  condition  of  the  schoolliouse"  and  premises,  and  unsuitability  for  their  purposes ; has 
exerted  himself  during  the  ten  years  of  his  appointment  to  have  them  repaired,  but  without  success; 
representations  from  time  to  time  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  buildings,  their  insufficiency  for  school  purposes,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  district ; memorialized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop,  2,  15-24. 

Provisions  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  Grand  Jury  Act,  7.  Grand  Jury  not  obliged  to  present  for  the 
repair  and  upholding  of  the  school  buildings,  the  school  being  a district  school  for  united  dioceses, 
3-6,  8-14,  22-26,  55-61,  6S-71. 

Clare-street  Board  in  their  annual  reports  refer  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  diocesan  schools, 
owing  to  their  want  of  funds  for  repairs,  and  the  difficulties  from  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
Grand  Jury  presentments,  62-66. 

Impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  school  in  the  school  premises ; carried  on  in  a house 
in  the  town  taken  at  his  own  expense,  but  not  suitable  without  an  outlay  for  fitting  up,  2,  27-31,  35. 
Small  number  of  pupils ; diminished  from  eighteen  to  fifteen  since  he  left  the  diocesan  schoolliouse ; 
if  the  latter  were  in  proper  repair,  might  calculate  upon  a respectable  school ; a strong  feeling  against 
the  place  as  it  is,  32-36. 

Course  of  instruction  and  after-pursuits  of  pupils ; only  one  entered  to  Trinity  College  : other 
schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  37-54. 

BEQUEST  BY  MRS.  DAWSON. 

Four  "uineas  a year,  left  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  for  education  in  Co.  Carlow’,  73.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow ; can  obtain  no  information  respecting  it ; thinks  it  not 
applied  to  any  school  in  the  count}’,  75. 

“ CARLOW  FREE  SCHOOL.” 

Endowed  by  Matthew  Murphy,  Esq.,  78-83  : — Rev.  Frederick  J.  Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow,  never 
heard  of  any  school  endowed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  75. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Clayton  Browne,  Esq.:  no  endowment,  but  house  left  by  a gentleman  free  of 
rent  ao  long  as  used  for  a school ; first  a school,  then  a dispensary,  then  occupied  by  some  old 
women  now  a school  again,  79.  Uncertainty  as  to  identity  of  school  and  endowment,  78,  80-83. 

ENDOWMENT  BY  MR.  HENRY  WADDELL. 

Described  in  communication  from  Rev.  Frederick  J . Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow,  as  si  large  sum 
bequeathed  for  a parish  school  in  Carlow,  but  not  applied  to  the  object  of  the  will,  72. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Clayton  Browne,  Esq.  : Mr.  Waddell’s  bequest  was  for  apprenticing  boys  of 
the  parish  of  Carlow ; no  mention  of  school  in  the  will,  which  has  no  reference  to  educational 
training,  76,  77. 
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Carr,  Mrs.  Bridget;  endowment  by,  house  and  garden,  for  school  at  BaUyadams,  Queen’s  Co  see 
Ballyadams.  ■ . 

Carrickmacross  Grammar  School,  Co.  Monaghan : endowment  admitted,  9299. 

Carrich-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  tin d endowments,  and 
state  of  education  m Co.  Leitrim,  6804  et  seq.  . - 

Endowment  for  . school  .t,  under  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund,  6084.  Suture  und  .mount  of  Lord 
Lieutenants  fund  6S41.  Srant  for  school  at  Oarrieli-omShannon,  and  conditions  of  same,  6841, 
6o4o. — bee  Lord,  Lieutenant.  ’ ’■ 

Letter  from  Rev.  P.  Dawson,  i>.p.,  6842. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Percy,  Rector  of  Kiltogliert : — Letter  from,  6843  ; Evidence,  6844-6860. 

- School  not  now  in  operation,  6841-2-3  ; house  and  premises  in  hands  of  Mr.  St.  George,  who 
took  possession  under  ejectment ; nature  of  lease  and  documents  ; first  Under  Kihlare-place  Society 
tlien  under  Rational  Board,  then  as  a private  school;  endowment,  lands  of  £150  a-year,  6843-4 
J'  urther  evidence  as  to  lease  (unsigned)  and  documents,  and  proceedings  thereon,  6845-60. 

Evidence  of  Charles  Oox,  Esq.,  J.p.,  Agent  of  Mr.  St.  George,  6861-6893.  O.tjections  made  to' 
r uudef  National  Board;  believes  several  of  the  sums  subscribed  .were  returned, 

fior-  4,m6876,  An,ount  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  returned  or  expended  in  building,  6863, 
ifrvter10*  ’ b0tl?e?  -thf  subscl'il),crs  and  Mv-  st-  George,  and  ejectment  proceedings' 
by  the  latter,  6S69-S0.  Account  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  by  Mr.  St.  George,  6SS1-2.  School- 
house  at  present  unoccupied,  6892.  6 ' , 

Evidence  of  John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  .Mountnorris,  Co.  Roscommon  : -Collected  subscriptions  for 
the  election  of  the  school,  which  he  believes  were  not  returned,  though  an  offer  made,  6895-6903. 

t0<?  ? aC,e  °n  foundinS  the  schooli  differences  between  the  documents 
grant  Horn  iioid  Lieutenants  fund  on  an  unsigned  document,  6894,  6S02-7. 

CW,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry;  Evidence  of,  2357  et  seq. 
School  called  parochial  school,  but  not  so,  having  no  aid  from  the  parish,  2357-60 ; built  by  sub-  * 
scnption  , under  the  rector,  not  under  control  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  2361-2.  ^ 

CCZf!  °f  scll°lars’ and  causes,  23 6 3-6 . Other  schools  in  Tralee,  and  means  of  classical  instruc- 
tion preference  for  education  m Dublin  and  England ; has  known  boys  educated  at  Tralee  as 

good  or  better  scholars;  instances,  2367-81.  J rraiee,  as 

Carysfort,  Co.  Wicklow ; endowment  for  school  at,  Magee,  9373. 

OmU  Lord  Bishop  of-.— Evidence  of  Right  Key.  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  one 
17504 trUSteGS  °f  BlsboP  F°ys  school,  at  Waterford,  17139-22S,  17233-48,  17259,  17333,  17480,  - 

l7?iTsal  a°count®f  th®scb°ol>  jfrformer  And  present  management,  and  condition,  17141, 17162-4 

1(213  8.  Successful  afterlife  of  the  boys;  benefit  of  Scriptural  education,  17142.  ’ 

Difficulties  of  management ; want  of  superintendence,  17141 . Want  of  local  body  or  committee 
of  supervision,  l/lol,  17161-3  : necessity  of  a body  who  will  give  attention  to  the  school  • its 
' 19_22-  ■W*"  “ ““cement,  discipline, 

Apprenticing  i corae  taken  17183-99,  Apprentice  fee'too  small  to  enable  boys  to  get  eligible 

e " tfilsSnl  mfs  h *3~S-  FPn,e“ ,°f  fee  by  inLlmfnts  afdit 

and  treatment  of  apprentices  uftertkey  leave 

(See  further  as  to  Foy  School,  under  Waterford.) 

Strong  objection  to  boarding  schools  for  boys  of  humbler  classes,  as  in  this  school;  grounds  of 
objection,  17141,  17155,  17169,  17323.  Comparative  expense  of  boys  in  Poy  school  and  other 
schools  m the  locality, _ and  advantages  of  local  superintendence  in  the  latter,  17159-60  Would 
convert  the  school  to  its  original  purpose  of  a day  school,  bat  not  limited  merely  to  the  city  of 
Waterford;  funds  would  be  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  Protestant  poor  child™  of  the  whole 
county  of  Waterford,  or  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  17141,  17155-8  172^4-5 
Value  of  throwing  open  public,  naval,  military,  and  civil  appointments  to  competition  • in 
edmaUon°170°  6 ' 8 ed,lc*t,»”.  preferable  to  endowment  of  establishments  for  gratuitous 

Gossan,  Matthew  S.,  Esq.,  i.r.  Queen's  County,  and  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  of  Maivbo- 
the'  district  sTlTlil.”  6 S“e  provision  for  same  in 

Lamentable  want  of  a school  at  Maryborough  for  better  and  mercantile  classes ; want  of  means 
for  a good  English  education  and  for  classical  education  for  higher  classes,  5120,  5123-6.  Other 
schools  in  the  town,  but  no  classical  school  nor  any  for  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  education 

S^ti&t:^1^  tCn  mileS  * 5020-L  °“  at  Maryborough  tS. 

5127°-9ieanS  °f  mStrUCtion  in  modern  languages,  drawing,  music ; necessity  of  such  instruction, 
5127-8?1  °f  Ch,'iStian  B^rs  at  Maryborough,  a very  good  school  for  poorer  classes,  5120-1, 

7^'™  ““ at>  - 10  s<“  a"d  of 

Christian  Brothers'  School,  6265-7. 

Classical  School. -Grammar  school  but  no  trace  of  it ; Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney,  Rector  of  Castlebar 
6077.  Classical  school  endowed  by  Lord  Lucan  ; but  endowment  not  in  operation  Information 
from  reports  of  previous  inquiries  ; £20  a-year  for  a Classical  school,  anno  1798,  but  school  soo£ 
discontinued  ; m same  report,  £18  a-year  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  for  a classical  school,  6078. 
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Castlebar,  Qp.-'Mayo, — continued. 

. Parochial  School. — Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney,  Rector  ; — -Built  partly  out  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  ; no 
proof  of  endowment  out  of  that  fund  or  of  its  conditions  having  been  complied  with  ; knows  nothing 
of  leaseSrOr  sites  ; supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  6107-8-10. 

Protestant  Charter  School : endowment  not  in  operation,  6075-6  : evidence  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney, 
Rector  of  Castlebar,  6077. 

General  Slate  of  Education  in  Castlebar  and  Neighbourhood. — Evidence  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney, 
Rector : — State  of  education  verylow  indeed,  6113.  "No  classical  schools,  6 1 15 : some  National  schools, 
6117.  Children  wan  tingsuperior  or  classical  educationaresent  toDublinordistant  places,  or  dependent 
on  private  tutors,  6116-21,  6123,  6125.  A good  many  respectable  persons  desiring  a superior 
education  for  their  children,  6122  : would  send  them  to  a good  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  6126. 
Frequent  complaints  of  want  of  such  a school,  6124.  As  to  objection  of  better  classes  to  have  their 
children  mix  in  same  school  with  those  of  the  humbler  classes,  if  the  latter  do  not  pay,  6127-8., 
Objection  diminished  if  there  were  free  places  open  to  merit  on  competition,  6129.  Desire  of  lowest 
orders  for  instruction  of  highest  order,  if  obtainable  gratuitously,  6130-5  : but  desire  for  education  at 
, very  low  ebb,  6135  : attendance  at  schools  irregular ; causes  of  irregularity,  6136-40.  No  agri- 
cultural instruction  ; no  manufacture  or  employment  other  than  agriculture,  6141—8. 

Evidence'of  Thomas  M‘Greal.Esq.,M.D.,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer  of  Islandeady  Dispensary  District, 
as  to  general  state  of  education  in  neighbourhood,  6152  et  seq.,  6258  et  seq.,  6290  et  seq.  : — means 
of  education  of  upper  and  middle  classes  very  deficient,  6152.  Could  not  support  a good- classical 
school ; have  been  good  ones,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  6153,  61 55-7.  Much  wanted,  means  of 
classical  and  English  education,  with  French,  6154  : great  want  for  middle  classes,  sound  English 
mercantile  education,  including  scientific  education,  with  French,  6155-9,  6166-72.  Thinks  Na- 
tional schools  do  not  interfere  with  classical  schools,  6161-3. 

Castleconnof  and  Killglass,  Co.  Sligo ; Valentine’s  School  at  Frankfort,  6322  et  seq. : see  Killglass. 

1 Oastledawson  and  Magherafelt,  Co.  Londonderry  : endowment  for  schools  by  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey, 
10558  et  seq.  Will  of  Rev.  T.  Vesey,  10558. 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Charles  King  Irwin,  Rector  of  Magherafelt: — Castledawson  school  does  not 
exist  at  all ; couldnot  raise  funds  enough ; Mr.  Vesey’s  bequestlies  in  Northern  bank,  to  be  employed  at 
a future  time,  if  sufficient  can  be  raised  in  addition,  1 0566-7. — (As  to  the  other  school,  see  Magherafelt.) 

Castleknock,  Co.  Dublin  Report  and  Correspondence  on  state  and  management  of  the  Accounts  of 
Madam  Mercer’s  School,  pages  326-8. 

Castle-macadam  and  Newbridge  Schools,  Co.  Wicklow: 

Letter  from  Rev.  Francis  Alexander  Sanders,  Rector  of  Castlemacadam,  as  to  a grant  for  building  a 
school  at  Castlemacadam  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ; supported  by  Lord  Powers- 
court,  who  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers,  13740. 

Question  whether  it  is  a parochial  or  public  school,  or  a private  one  solely  under  Lord  Powerscourt’s 
control  13740,  13747  etseq.,  13762:  rights  over  it  exercised  on  part  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  13740, 
13747  ?1 3751, 'l3754.  Conditions  on  which  grants  were  made  by  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  13755-6. 

Information  in  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  13741, 13744,  13755. 

Letter  from  Joseph  Correll,  master  : a private  school  at  Kilqueeny,  13741. 

Letter  from  Captain  George  T.  Cranfield,  Agent  for  Lord  Powerscourt’s  estate ; a private  school 
at  Kilqueeny,  13743. 

' Evidence  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Wingfield,  Rector  of  Abbeyleix,  one  of  the  guardians  of  Lord 
Powerscourt,  13745-63 : education  in  the  district  sufficient,  13757-61. 

Castlemarket,  Queen’s  County  : 

School  endowed  by  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq. ; no  longer  in  operation,  5091,  5113,  5116. 

Letter  from  Rev.  John  Wolseley,  Portarlington  ; school  not  known,  5092. 

Evidence  of  John  Hely  Owen,  Esq. ; remembers  the  school,  and  heard  of  endowment ; not  aware 
in  whose  possession,  now,  5094-8. 

Evidence  of  Loftus  Bland,  Esq.,  ji.p.:  at  Castlemarket,  Queen’s  Co.,  was  a large  and  successful 
school,  near  Ballinakill ; schoolhouse  there,  but  in  ruins,  5093. 

‘Castleraghan,  Parochial  School,  Co.  Cavan : 

Report,  1835,  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction ; house  and  ground,  subscriptions,  and 
children’s  payments,  7816.  -• 

Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  Rector  of  Castleraghan,  Dean  of  Kilmore : — Letter  from,  7816 ; Evi- 
dence, 7817-21 : school  on  glebe  land,  one  plantation  acre,  free  of  rent,  but  never  conveyed ; is  not 
an  endowed  school ; salary  paid  by  rector,  7816,  7819. 


Castleshane,  Co.  Monaghan : 

An  old  .endowment  for  a school,  by  Edward  Lucas,  Esq. ; but  arrangement  _ between  him  and 
Bequest  Board,  that  he  maintaining  the  school,  the  endowment  not  to  be  further  investigated,  9-88. 
Cather,  Rev.  ,/.,  Vicar  of  Westport ; letter  as  to  endowments  for  schools  in  his  parish;  school  at 
Knappa  (county  Mayo),  6097.  _ 

Cavan,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  sclools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education;  evidence  taken  at 
Cavan,  7786  et  seq. 

Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  Academy,  in  town  of  Cavan  : see  Kilmore  Academy,  Cavan. 

Kilmore  School,  endowed  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  ; see  Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan. 


CAVAN  ROYAL  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c-,  7826-7849. 

Charter,  temp.  Car.  I,  15  December,  1697  ; terms  of,  grant  of  lands  for 
town  of  Cavan,”  7S26. 


“ the  free  school  at  the 
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Cavan,  Royal  School — continued. 

Act  of  Parliament  in  1813,  providing  for  investment  of  funds,  and  for  application  of  surplus, 
after  payment  of  master  and  assistants,  to  purchase,  repair,  arid  upholding  of  schooolhouse  and 
premises ; and  residue  to  “ supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing”  Free  Scholars,  and  to  Exhibitions 
to  Trinity  College,  7828. 

No  House  or  Bui’ ding  for  a schoolhouse  in  the  grant  of  endowment  and  no  part  of  school  lands 
adapted  to  the  purpose  : school  formerly  carried  on  in  a hired  house,  7827  ; until  new  buildings 
erected,  which  were  completed  and  entered  into  possession  of  in  1820,  ample  accommodation  being 
then  provided,  7827,  7830,  7S32.  Manner  in  which  funds  for  building  were  raised,  the  provisions 
of  11  & 12  Geo  III.  being  objectionable  ; difficulties  and  defects  reported  in  the  state  of  the  law 
on  this  and  other  points  relating  to  the  Royal  Schools  ; no  effectual  power  to  regulate  application 
of  revenues  for  advancement  of  education,  7827  ; attempt  to  create  a sufficient  building  fund  out  of 
revenues  failed  : loan  for  building,  and  repayment  thereof  partly  out  of  funds  of  Enniskillen  School, 
7831,  7834,  7839.  Subsequent  repairs  and  alterations,  7834-5-6,  7S38,  7845. 

Particulars  of  estates,  rental  and  arrears,  income  and  expenditure,  numbers  of  scholars,  salaries 
&c.,  at  various  periods,  7827,  7831,  7S33,  7837-44,  7849. 

Representations  and  Complaints  of  the  management  of  the  school,  and  appointment  of  master : 
Cavan  . the  least  effective  of  all  the  Royal  Schools  ; low  state  in  which  it  had  been  for  many  vears 
7S37-S,  7845,  7850.  ^ - ’ 

T isitalion.— Reported  in  1S33  that  there  had  been  no  Visitation  since  erection  of  the  schoolhouse 
in  1820  : a \ isitation  in  1845,  and  unfavourable  report  of  condition  and  management  of  the  school, 
and  causes  of  its  lamentable  inefficiency ; conduct  of  master,  in  reference  to  under-masters  ; remedial 
measures  suggested,  and  visitations  and  inquiries  recommended,  7838,  7846  ; steps  taken  thereon 
by  Clare-strect  Commissioners  of  Education,  7847-8.  Frequent  changes  of  under-masters  and 
causes  thereof,  7841,  7846.  Observations  of  the  Master  as  to  the  above  report,  7859,  7917,  7963. 
8035-6,  8067-9.  1 ’ 

Free  Pupils. — Complaints  that  little  or  no  free  education  is  given,  7838  : number  of  free  scholars 
at  various  times  ; from  1830  to  1835  none,  except  in  1831,  two,  7837,  7841  : in  1S50-1-2,  two;  in 
1853,  none,  7842.  Accommodation  for  80  to  100  pupils,  school-room  sufficient  for  upwards  of  100 
ana  other  accommodation,  7837,  7846  ; total  numbers  in  1831,  nine,  7S37  ; in  1833,  twenty-five, 
never  had  so  many  since  it  was  built,  7838  ; in  1845,  nineteen,  nine  boarders  and  ten  day  scholars, 

1 846  ; numbers  at  other  times,  but  inability  of  master  to  fill  up  returns,  7841-2. 

Exhibitions  in  connection  with  this  school  .-—want  of,  previously  to  1845,  7846  : in  1844,  five  of 
.£25  established  on  conditions  stated,  7851  : only  one  boy  appears  to  have  ever  obtained  (1849)  an 
exhibition  from  this  school,  and  he  lost  it  before  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  given,  7849  : 
from  1844  to  1851  only  three  had  been  recommended  for  exhibitions,  but  upon  report  of  examiners, 
not  one  eligible,  7851. 

Memorial  to  Lord  Lieutenant  from  inhabitants  of  Cavan  in  1851,  complaining  of  nonfulfilmcnt  of 
trusts  and  of  misapplication  of  revenues,  free  and  cheap  education  not  being  provided  ; Cavan  not 
a free  school,  and  not  as  extensively  useful  to  the  locality  as  it  should  be  : Complaint  that  a large 
part  of  endowment  lands  has  been  alienated,  which  might  have  been  applied  in  promoting  free 
education  ; that  funds  have  been  applied  to  Exhibitions  for  Trinity  College,  instead  of  supporting 
free  scholars  in  Cavan  school,  and  giving  cheap  education  there ; that  no  member  of  Education 
Board  is  connected  with  the  town  or  county  : Recommend  remodelling  of  that  Board,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Local  Boards,  amalgamation  of  funds  of  all  the  Royal  Schools,  better  salary  for  master  at 
Cavan,  which  should  be  proportionate  to  others,  two  assistant  masters,  for  classics  and  science, 
and  application  of  surplus  to  maintenance  and  support  of  free  foundation  scholars;  pray  for 
inquiry,  7850. 

Letter  from  Clare  street  Board  of  Education  Commissioners  to  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1851,  in 
reply  to  Memorial : Exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  terms  on  which  given  ; only  three  boys  recom- 
mended during  seven  years,  and  on  examination  none  of  them  eligible  ; second  master  discontinued 
in  consequence  of  small  number  of  pupils  ; reduction  of  salary  of  master  from  £200  to  £100,  on 
grounds  adverted  to,  and  appropriation  of  £100  for  an  under-master  ; a few  daily  pupils  receivin'' 
free  education  ; loss  of  rents,  abatements,  and  difficulty  in  making  revenue  of  the  endowment  meet 
its  expenses,  7851. 

Present  Inquiry.— Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Prior  Moore,  Head  Master  .-—Present  number  of 
pupils,  fifteen  boarders,  all  Protestants,  7866-7.  Numbers  of  pupils,  boarders  and  day  scholars  at 
various  times  ; keeps  no  register ; discrepancies  in  returns,  which  would,  he  thinks,  be  obviated  if 
he  kept  a monthly  register,  7892-7915. 

Course  of  Instruction. — Not  exclusively  classical,  several  not  learning  Greek  or  Latin  at  all ; English 
instruction,  and  some  French  ; commercial  or  mercantile  education  ; details  of  course  of  instruction 
/ 873-5,  (991-8002.  Comparison  between  young  men  educated  in  a classical  school,  and  senior 
class  in  well  managed  National  school,  8003-7 : relation  of  school  education  to  the  universities 
and  requirements  of  the  latter,  8008-20;  Attempt  to  introduce  industrial  or  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, but  no  pupils,  the  residents  being  satisfied  with  their  own  mode  of  cultivation,  7979-82. 

Class  of  society  from  which  pupils  come,  the  gentry  in  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  sons  of 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  in  the  town  ; has  had  sons  of  noblemen,  7876.  Subsequent  pursuits  : 
surgeons  in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere,  clerks  in  England  and  other  situations,  many  in  the  army, 

Never  heard  of  any  objection  to  the  school  on  religious  grounds;  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  town  (sec  Kilmore  Academy)  and  «-ave 
ample  satisfaction,  7831  : catechizing  and  scriptural  instruction;  no  endeavour  to  interfere  with 
religious  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  went  to  their  own  chapel,  and  no  objection  to  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  attending  them  at  anytime  they  wished  : father  of  two  of  them  requested  they 
should  attend  the  morning  and  evening  Scripture  reading,  7986-90.  J 
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Cavan,  Royal  School — continued. 

Discipline:  no  corporal  punishments,  except  a slight  pandy  on  the  hand,  and  that  very  seldom, 
7917-8;  report  of  visitors  in  1845,  and  master’s  observations  on  it,  7846,  8067-9. 

Free  Pupils. — Difficulty  of  obtaining  free  pupils  of  a class  suitable  to  the  school ; steps  taken  by 
him  for  the  purpose  in  offering  free  admissions,  7879-80;  never  refused  any  presented,  7916. 
Suggests  that  there  should  be  a certain  number  of  free  places,  the  pupils  to  bo  selected  by  a Local 
Committee  from  certain  classes,  7878 ; selection  by  committee  might  well  be  combined  with  examina- 
tion, and  awarding  free  places  to  best  answerers,  8021 ; preferable  to  mere  nomination ; approves 
election  of  candidates  for  free  places  upon  examination,  to  be  admitted  for  merit  and  good  charac-. 
ter,  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  treated  on  equality  with  other  scholars ; would  obviate 
objections  to  boys  of  different  ranks  in  life  mixing  in  same  school,  8022-8027. 

Exhibitions. — Want  of  exhibitions,  before  they  were  established,  a cause  of  parents  not  sending 
boys  to  the  school ; others  taken  away  and  sent  to  Enniskillen,  where  one  obtained  an  exhibition, 
8028. — Only  one  exhibition  obtained  for  Cavan  since  they  were  established ; only  £25,  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  live  in  Dublin  and  attend  lectures,  obliged  to  give  it  up : causes  of  want  of 
success  in  obtaining  exhibitions ; docs  not  think  they  have  benefited  the  school ; standard  of 
examination  for  them  too  high,  and  preference  for  English  Colleges ; but  has  had  boys  sent  to  him 
from  Devon  and  Kerry,  8030-42.  Opinion  as  to  effect  of  exhibitions  on  school  education  in  this 
country ; a few  young  men  well  grounded  and  prepared  for  them  in  branches  prescribed,  and  some 
few  schoolmasters  benefited,  but  have  not  a good  effect  on  education  generally,  and  do  not  raise  its 
standard,  8043-7.  Would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  exhibitions  of  Royal  Schools  were  thrown  open 
to  competition  of  boys  from  any  and  all  of  those  schools,  instead  of  limiting  the  exhibitions  of  each 
to  the  boys  of  the  particular  school ; Cavan  exhibitions,  £25 ; others,  £50 ; would  be  advantageous  to 
let  the  latter  be  open  to  Cavan  as  well  as  others,  placing  the  schools  at  the  same  time  on  equal  footing 
in  regard  to  number  of  masters  allowed  out  of  school  funds  and  otherwise  ; would  induce  competi- 
tion between  masters  as  well  as  boys,  8048-54.  Probable  effect  of  throwing  open  the  exhibitions 
to  all  schools,  and  not  the  Royal  Schools  only,  8055-62. 

School  Staff  and  Salaries : — Appointed  head  master  at  salary  of  £300,  subject  to  charges,  formerly 
upon  the  Cavan  funds,  for  allowance  to  his  father,  who  preceded  him  as  master,  7827,  7829  ; after- 
wards £200,  7841, 7963.  Ilis  present  salary  as  head  master,  £100  a-year,  subject  to  deductions, 
and  use  of  nine  acres  of  laud  : thinks  £300  a-year  little  enough  as  a suitable  income  for  a master, 
7882-7  : salaries  at  Armagh,  £400;  Enniskillen,  £500,  7949-51.  As  to  benefit  derived  by  the 
public  from  the  endowment  at  Cavan,  7888-91.  First  assistant  master,  £100  ; pays  £28  a-year  to 
head  master  for  board,  &c.,  7941-3  : second  assistant,  paid  by  head  master,  7983.  Number  of 
assistants  or  under  masters  that  he  considers  necessary  to  make  the  establishment  efficient,  ancl 
salaries,  787S,  7968-71. 

Promotion  of  an  efficient  under  master  to  be  head  master  on  vacancy,  would  be  very  beneficial 
and  better  than  present  mode  of  appointment  by  Government,  7984-5  : promotion  from  one  school 
to  another,  7878. 

Superannuation  ; urges  a provision  of  retiring  pensions  for  masters  and  under  masters  after  certain 
length  of  service,  as  i n other  public  departments ; funds  or  mode  of  providing  for  such  superannuation, 
7878,  7952-65,  7972-3. 

School  Buildings. — In  tolerable  repair  ; some  trifling  repairs  required;  mostly  executed  by  the 
Clare-street  Commissioners,  who  invariably  attend  to  his  representations  on  the  subject,  7868-70. 
Number  and  size  of  rooms,  7924-40.  Internal  arragements,  washing  conveniences,  &c.,  7919-23. 

As  to  a complaint  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to  the  assistant  master,  7846,  8072-4. 

Master  holds  some  land  adjoining  that  of  the  school,  purchased  by  him  under  circumstances 
stated;  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  in  consequence;  fenced  off,  aud  boys 
have  a play  ground  all  over  it,  8063-6.  Erection  of  a gate-house  adjoining  this  land  and  school 
lands,  8218-24. 

Inspection  and  Visitation. — School  inspected  by  three  Commissioners,  three  years  ago ; no  regular 
inspection ; three  visitors  appointed  by  Clare-street  Board,  7871-2 : in  report  of  visitation  in  1833, 
visitations  and  inquiries  into  conduct  and  success  of  schools  recommended,  7846 ; no  such  visitation 
or  inquiry  since,  8070-1. 

Suggestions  by  the  master  for  improvements  in  conduct  of  the  school  and  management  of  the 
estate  ; for  assimilation  of  the  several  Royal  schools ; school  libraries,  and  lectures ; constitution  of 
looal  committees,  and  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be 
one,  7878. 

Representation  by  master  as  to  the  management  of  the  estates,  and  improvement  of  them,  7852-6, 
7S78  : instance,  on  a farm  becoming  vacant,  an  offer  to  pay  up  arrears  and  a rent  of  £1  an  acre 
refused,  and  farm  let  to  a bailiff  or  driver  of  the  estate  at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and  allowance  of 
rent  for  two  years  to  improve  it,  7854  : further  particulars,  correspondence  with  Clare-street  Board 
on  the  case,  7944-8,  7974,  8272-4:  (and  see  Evidence  of  Mr.  Benison,  and  of  Mr.  Hill,  infra). 
Statements  as  to  what  the  income  of  the  estates  has  been  and  should  be,  7966-7:  adjoining  properties 
pay  much  larger  rentals,  7975-7.  Jealousy  of  Commissioners  as  to  Master’s  interference  in  regard 
to  estates,  827-4. 

No  schools  on  the  endowment  lands,  nor  schools  for  the  tenants,  7978  : has  himself  a school  at 
Killengen,  about  half  a mile  distant ; and  there  is  the  parochial  school  in  town  of  Cavan,  7978  80. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Murphy,  second  master  of  Cavan  Royal  School,  S075-95. — A 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  8094.  Appointed  by  head  master,  with  approval  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
8077  : terms  on  which  appointed,  8078-82  : departments  of  instruction  attended  to  by  him,  and 
division  of  duties  in  the  school,  8083-93.  No  suggestions  to  make,  SOSO. 

Evidence  of  Mr..  John  Kennedy,  junior  assistant. — Terms  on  which  employed ; was  educated  in  the 
school ; thinks  there  is  a pretty  fair  system  in  it ; has  no  suggestions  to  make,  8096-8102. 

Evidence  of  James  Benison,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Cavan  Royal  School  Estate,  and  of  the  Enniskillen 
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Cavan , Royal  School — continued. 

Royal  School  Estate,  under  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  Evidence  of.  as  to  Cavau 
School  Estate,  8103-8217,  8225-8242. 

Rental  of  estates,  £577  : difficulty  of  collecting  the  rents,  on  his  appointment  in  1847  ; amount 
received  at  different  periods,  allowances  for  failure  of  potato  crop  and  other  losses,  and  deductions 
for  rates,  salaries,  &c.,  8106-15.  Particulars  of  townlands  on  the  estate,  their  acreage  and  valua- 
tion, number  of  tenants,  8115,  8193-4.  Does  not  agree  that  the  lands  are  let  below  their  value  : 
inspected  them  in  1S47,  and  his  valuation  near  what  the  tenants  paid,  8ilG-7,  8133-7  : no  leases 
.18,  8232-3  : farms  not  too  small;  no  consolidation  since,  8119-20.  Inspection  from  time  to 
tune,  and  propositions  made  by  him  for  new  survey  and  valuation,  and  improved  arrangement  of 
farms,  &c.,  8122-9,  8138-46,  8235-7.  Subletting  of  farms  ; notice  against  subletting,  or  transfer- 
ring of  interest  and  subdivision  without  consent  ol'  Commissioners,  8130-2. 

Explanation  as  to  alleged  abuses  in  letting  two  farms  referred  to  in  Mr.  Moore’s  evidence,  81 30-1 
8147-8  : one  let  by  the  agent,  to  a driver  or  bailiff  on  the  property  under  himself,  at  less  than  was 
offered  by  another  person;  character  of  the  person  rejected,  8148,  8153-8166  ; S172-6  : 8237- 
8241  ; let  without  public  notice,  8168-8171. 

Erection  of  a gate-house  at  expense  of  tlie  master,  after  unsuccessful  application  to  Commissioners  • 
afterwards  reimbursed,  8217-24.  1 

No  schools  on  the  townlands  forming  the  estate,  and  no  means  of  education  or  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  the  tenants,  817S-80,  8190-1 : some  improving  tenants  on  the  estate,  but  nothing  to  promote 
improvement  in  husbandry,  8180-92.  Want  of  inspection  of  estates  and  of  better  mode  of  making 
reductions  or  allowances  for  encouraging  improvement,  8195-8216.  Want  of  draining  on  portions 
of  the  estate,  8225  : made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  8226-32.  Average  value 
of  property  in  neighbourhood  higher  since  1847  or  1848,  but  no  re-valuation  since,  8235-6. 

Evidence  of  Charles  Harper,  Esq.,  Cavan,  a medical  man. — Holds  land  at  Billess,  formerly  part  of 
the  school  estate  : evidence  as  to  value  of  the  lands  as  compared  with  other  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, 8243-63.  b 

. Evidence  of  Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  a land  agent : as  to  the  land  let  to  a bailiff,  for  which  he  thinks 
its  value  at  the  time  was  given  ; has  been  much  improved  since  and  is  now  worth  more,  8265-9  • 
character  of  the  person  who  offered  for  it  and  was  rejected,  8269  : as  to  improvements  and  tenants’’ 
indifference,  mentions  a drain  constructed  by  him  out  of  money  given  by  the  Clare-street  Board 
but  the  tenants  would  not  keep  it  clean,  8269-70. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  superintendence 
ot  Royal  Schools,  management  of  Estates,  &c. ; see  under  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Gelbridge,  Co.  Kildare : 

.-mem  n°lly  *0‘inda't,0Ib  boarding  school,  under  Incorporated  Society ; Rev.  Wm.  Ardill’s  evidence, 
LObOl  : (see  Incorporated  Society.)  r 

Central  Boards;  see  Governing  Bodies. 

Chamney,  Rev.  J.,  Incumbent  of  Meigh,  and  officiating  Curate  of  district  of  Camlougb,  parish  of 
Aillevy,  Oo.  Armagh  ; Letters  from,  with  returns  of  attendance  formerly  at  Sturgan  School,  under 
Lrasmus  Smith  Board,  whose  aid  was  withdrawn  in  1850,  and  school  closed;  requests  inquiry -r 

correspondence  with  Rev.  Mr.  Chamney,  9314,  9325-7 See  Sturgan. 

Chapman,  Rev.  John  B.,  Rector  of  Drimnagh  (Co.  Tyrone),  one  of  a deputation  from  inhabitants  of 
Omagh,  as  to  general  state  of  education  in  that  neighbourhood  and  county,  and  want  of  facilities 
lor  education  of  middle  and  upper  classes : Evidence  as  one  of  the  deputation,  11453-4  et  seq. 

Total  absence  of  educational  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  for  any  above  those  who 
attend  National  schools ; unlike  other  county  towns  in  this  respect,  and  distance  from  nearest 
Royal  Schools  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  11455. 

Privat?  sc,1ools  unsuccessful,  from  want  of  inducement  to  teachers  to  stay 
11458,  11469,  1149/ ; no  endowment  of  any  kind  in  the  parish,  11462;  numbers  who  would 
‘VJg  endowedschoo1,  and  classes  who  suffer  from  want  of  one,  and  would  support  one, 

11459-61,  11464-S,  11470-4.  ' 

The  school  required  should  embrace  both  classical  and  general  education  for  mercantile  life  and 
engineering,  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  11462-3,  11516-S.  Nature  and  necessity  of  endowment 
for  suppoit  of  such  a school  in  the  locality,  and  for  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient  staff  and 
school  acoommo,ht,o,  lloOS-15,  11505.  No  difficulty  from  diversity  of  religious  denominations, 

, 1 USde-ol,  11553-4.  Provision  for  inspection,  11475-6,  11553.  As  to  National  and  other 
schools  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  11477-96. 

tb^rob!weJidenCC  ar t0  the-,T^oe  i6  sch°o1  re(luired,  and  course  of  instruction  therein,  and 
the  probable  success  of  same,  11479-11496,  11521  et  seq. 

Charges  to  pupils,  boarders,  and  day  pupils ; see  under  the  respective  schools. 

Complaint  that  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  exercise  no  control  over  charges  in  schools 
under  them ; see  Ctdhnan,  Barlow,  &c.  s aouuois 

Charitable  Bequests  Board  : see  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations,  &c. 

Charitable  Institution  endowed  by  Joseph  Gwyn,  Londonderry  : see  Londonderry. 

Charters : 

Of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Of  Incorporated  Society,  and  Charter  Schools,  23232  et  seq.,  23290  et  seq. 

n71?sh’  ?™’  ®unSan!tuu,  Enniskillen;  Armagh,  0335;  Cam n,  7826- 
Enniskillen,  1180-1.  Of  Banao-her  5263-4. 

Midleton,  18697-700.  Oxmantown,  22555-6.  Swords,  14021-2 
14028.  ’ ’ 

See  under  names  of  respective  schools. 
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Charter  Schools  : 

Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  : Protestant  Charter  school,  not  in  operation  : no  evidence  as  to  endowment, 
6075. 

Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary  ; bequest  of  Rev.  M.  Hickey  for  a Protestant  Charter  School  at,  658  : — 
see  Fethard. 

Skirteen,  Co.  Kildare  : closed  for  many  years  ; house  or  buildings  in  possession  of  Marquess  of 
Drogheda,  13883-4. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  unsuccessful  operation  of 
ike  old  Charter  Schools,  and  change  to  present  remodelled  system,  23232-3  et  seq. : (sec  Incorporated 
Society.) 

Lands  of,  granted  on  certain  conditions  and  reverted  to  original  owners  on  discontinuance  of 
•schools,  4731. 

■Chalterton,  Abraham  Thomas,  Esq.,  land  agent,  receiver,  and  solicitor  for  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  or 
Blue  Coat  School  at  Cork  : — Evidence  of,  as  to  estates,  accounts,  and  management  of  the  institution, 
1377-1429,  1529-35,  1553,  1556,  1562-3,  1573. 

Mismanagement,  and  abuse  of  leasing  powers : rental  has  remained  the  same  since  1705 ; value 
of  lands  as  compared  with  the  income  of  the  institution  from  them  ; income,  less  income  tax,  not 
much  more  than  £350;  but  occupying  rent,  over  £7000,  1377-82,  1510. 

Difficulty  and  delay  in  tracing  and  obtaining  the  deeds  now  in  the  depository  of  the  hospital ; 
where  found,  1383-1400.  Deed  authorizing  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  another  deed  giving 
power  to  corporation  as  trustees  to  make  fee-farm  grants,  1503-4, 1515-6.  Leases  all  in  perpetuity, 
no  terminable  leases,  1408-11. 

Rental  and  accounts,  and  state  of  the  latter,  1412-25,  1428-9,  1504-12,  1529-35.  Accounts 
not  settled  or  audited  by  the  trustees,  1514,  1562. — See  further,  under  Cork. 

Choral  Schools  : 

Armagh,  Allott,  9307-13  ; Limerick,  Mullin,  2846  et  seq.,  Kirwan,  3294-9. — See  under  respective 
names. 

Music  and  singing  as  part  of  school  instruction  ; see  under  Music. 

■Christ’s  Ilospitcd,  London ; Annual  Payment  to,  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  (see  under  Erasmus 
Smith;)  Hamilton,  21885;  Barlow,  19688-9. 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools : 

■ Castlebar,  6265-7. 

Cork,  1242  et  seq. : see  Cork. 

Dublin,  13435. 

Kells,  13390. 

Limerick,  4681  et  seq.  : see  Limerick. 

Maryborough,  5120-1,  5127-8,  5150—3. 

Mullingar,  llevey’s  Endowment,  13359  et  seq.]  see  under  Mullingar. 

Tralee,  2329,  2347  et  seq.  : see  Tralee. 

Waterford,  13435. 

High  character  of;  Cork,  1355,  1356-63,  1358,  1364-5;  Limerick,  4681,  4729. 

See  under  respective  names. 

Christy,  Mr.  James  M.,  twenty- four  years  resident  in  Swords  (Co.  Dublin),  and  churchwarden  at 
different  times ; Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  Dean  Scardevillc’s  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endow- 
ments for  a Protestant  school  at  Swords,  16196  et  seq. 

Has  seen  maps  and  papers  relative  to  the  Economy  Estate,  which  is  understood  to  be  a church 
estate,  and  exclusively  Protestant  charity ; never  knew  of  any  one  being  educated  out  of  it, 
or  of  its  applicability  to  education,  16202-6.  There  had  formerly  been  a Protestant  school  sup- 
ported out  of  Economy  Estate  before  present  school  (Borough  School)  of  Swords,  16207-9 : could 
show  lands  which  have  been  diverted  and  misappropriated;  previous  inquiries  on  the  subject  by  a 
local  Committee  put  an  end  to,  16209-12,  16224;  purchase  of  lands  out  of  Dean  Scardeville’s 
bequest,  now  part  of  Economy  Lands;  refusal  to  sign  accounts  presented  to  him  while  churchwarden 
by  vicar  and  other  trustees,  16213-5,  16222-3. 

Knows  nothing  of  legacy  of  Archdeacon  Ilewitson,  16216-7:  as  to  lands  on  which  the  mill 
stands;  changes  of  owners  and  want  of  title,  16219. 

(See  under  Swords.) 

Church  Education  Society,  Kildare-place  : Schools  in  connection  with  ; 

Altana  or  Attanagh,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.,  4740,  4743. 

Annaduff,  Co.  Leitrim,  6922-30. 

Cloglicr,  Endowed  School,  Co.  Tyrone,  11635.  11643. 

Cork,  Green  Coat  Hospital,  1094-5. 

Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.,  4737,  4740,  4743. 

Galway,  English  Schools,  and  other  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  5719,  5756-9,  21722-5. 

Lifford  Grammar  School,  1442-5. 

Monaghan,  Jackson  School,  8334-9,  8351-6,  8382-447,  85550-1,  8558-9. 

Pallasgreen,  Co.  Limerick,  Erasmus  Smith,  4452  et  seq. 

Shinrone,  King’s  Co.  (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund),  5258-60. 

Tralee,  Strand-street,  Co.  Kerry  (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund),  2340,  2342. 

Turlougk,  Co.  Mayo  (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund),  6083. 

Wicklow  Free  School  (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund),  13679. 

And  see  undo'  Names  of  Schools  or  Localities. 
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Civil  Service;  competition  for  public  appointments,  sec  Appointments. 

Clare,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Ennis,  3810  et  seq. 

Glare-street  Board : see  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Clarke,  William,  Esq.,  land  surveyor  and  valuator,  Clonserny,  Sligo;  Evidence  of,  as  to  general 
slate  of  education,  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  the  district,  C748-6S00.  A good 
deal  of  Erasmus  Smith  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  school  on  it,  0749,  6702:  want  of 
a school  for  middling  class,  6703.  National  Schools  injurious  to  the  middle  class,  having 
deprived  their  teachers  of  incans  of  maintenance  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country:  excel- 
lent schools  in  Sligo  before  National  Schools  were  established,  0751-0.  Those  who  want  a 
mathematical  or  classical  education  now  go  where  they  best  can  get  it,  6757.  A good  general 
school  in  Sligo  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  parish,  0704. 

Erasmus  Smith  Hoard,  who  derive  a profit  rent  of  £300  a-ycar  (0752)  out  of  the  parish,  main- 
tained two  masters  for  nine  or  ten  years  and  half  built  a schoolhouse,  but  threw  it  up;  no 
benefit  from  them  since,  0757. 

Classical  Schools : see  under  Grammar  Schools,  Royal  Schools,  and  names  of  respective  localities  or 
hools. 

Diminution  of,  and  of  private  schools;  and  effect  of  National  Schools ; see  Intermediate  National. 

Classics : 


Undue  importance  attached  to  in  some  schools ; Dean  Warburton,  Elphiu,  7310,  7321-6.  Monck 
Banagher  Royal  School,  5278.  Ennis,  Knox,  4128-4145.  Enniskillen,  Trimble,  11913. 

Demand  for  classical  instruction ; Clonmel,  Canavan,  1025.  Limerick,  O’Shea,  2397-405,  2412. 

Diminution  of  demand  for  classical  instruction,  and  want  of  commercial  or  mercantile  schools  : — 
Clonmel,  Hughes,  1110-39.  Limerick,  Murray,  4173-4.  Limerick,  Revington,  4214—7.  London- 
derry, Ferguson,  11008-14.  Mullingar,  Woodward,  13259-08, 13291-305.  Maryborough,  Butler, 
5139-48,  5153-5.  Ennis,  Knox,  4128-45.  Belfast,  Wilson,  10547-8;  and  see  other  witnesses 
under  Belfast. 

Instruction  in  mercantile  or  commercial  course  in  same  school  with  classical  instruction;  see 
Combination. 


Cleanliness : 

Importance  of;  Cork,  Christian  Brothers,  Duggan,  1349-54. 

Want  of;  Cork,  Searson,  1803-21.  Drogheda  Blue  School,  Shaw,  12452  etseq. ; sec  Drogheda. 
Givyn  School,  Londondeiry,  Skipton,  11007-74,  11083-5. 

Ok®, .Miss  Anna  Jane,  mistress  of  Erasmus  Smith  Girls  School,  Ouliray : Evidence  of,  (see  under 
Galway,)  5 883  et  seq. 

dergy:  importance  and  advantage  of  inspection  and  visitation  of  schools  by  local  clergy;  Cork, 
"171.;  Dunscombe,  2069-7 o,  2077;  Templemichael,  Card,  7000-15,  7633-4:  passim,  and  see  In- 
spection. 

Charge  upoD,  for  Diocesan  Schools,  which  are  useless  to  them;  Dean  PlunJcet,  6063 : see  Diocesan 
Schools. 


Objections  to  clergymen  for  Masters  of  Schools;  see  under  Religion. 

Clermont,  Lord : Letter  from,  as  to  supposed  endowment  of  a school  formerly  at  Glyde  Farm,  Co. 

Louth,  now  closed,  12252 — (S e<s  Glyde  Farm.) 

Clogher,  Archdeacon  of,  Venerable  John  A.  Russell ;— see  Russell. 

Clogher , Kilmore,  and  Raphoe  District  Diocesan  School,  at  Monaghan ; see  under  Monaghan. 

Clogher  Endowed  School,  Co.  Tyrone : (endowed  by  Chas.  I.,  by  Bishop  Leslie,  and  by  Bishop  Garnett.) 
Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  11635-11643. 


Charters  of  Chas.  I.,  annis  1630-1-2  : Corporation  of  Clogher  to  build  a grammar  school  within 
two  years,  and  maintain  a schoolmaster  and  assisfant,  to  teach  reading  and  writing  of  English 
with  the  rents  and  profits  of  200  acres,  the  master  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Clo'dier  • 
conveyance  of  100  acres.by  the  Bishop ; nomination  of  trustees,  and  conditions  of  trust ; Dean  and 
Chapter  incorporated,  with  power  to  receive  endowments  for  purposes  of  the  school,  11035-40. 

Commissioners  of  Education  report  (1807,)  that  Robert  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  1 072,  devised 
the  interest  of  £500  for  the  maintenance  of  a free  school  at  Clogher,  and  that  this  money  has  never 
been  applied,  11641. 


Will  of  Dr.  Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  bequeathed  a sum  of  £100  a-year  payable  by  trustees  of 
Bishop  Stern’s  Charities  for  repairs  of  Cathedral,  when  recovered,  to  Dean  and  Chapter  in  trust  for 
a schooolmaster  and  schoolhouse  in  the  parish,  11642.  Also  mention  of  a bequest  of  the  interest  of 
a sum  of  £420  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Garnett  for  education  within  the  see,  11043. 

Reported  in  1833,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a school  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Charter 
to  the  Corporation  of  Clogher ; one  supported  partly  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  last-named 
bequest  of  Bishop  Garnett,  11643. 

Present  Inquiry. — Letters  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rollston,  master  of  Clogher  Endowed  School ; parti- 
culars as  to  endowments,  and  diversion  of  some  of  them  from  their  original  purpose  11045-6 
Evidence,  11657-11719. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry  (see  Armagh,)  9373. 

Letter  from  Rev.  J.  Hanna,  Clogher,  who  states  that  Bishop  Sterne  bequeathed  a sum  of  money 
for  the  endowment  of  the  school  and  other  purposes,  invested  in  land,  called  the  Middleton  Estate 
Co.  Armagh,  11647.— Communication  with  Secretary  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  trustees:  Primate  not 
aware  of  any  school  in  Clogher  endowed  by  Bishop  Sterne  out  of  Middleton  Estate,  11048. 
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Letter  from  Rev.  William  Brownlow  Ashe,  Curate  of  Cloglier,  with  particulars  as  to  endowments, 
11649-53  ; more  land  formerly  attached  to  school  than  at  present;  conveyance  of  land  by  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  in  1803  to  J.  A.  Saddler,  of  Cloglier,  11649—50 ; and  tabular  statement  of 
lands  granted  to  Clogher  School  by  Chas.  I.,  11651.  Necessity  for  inquiry,  11653. 

Letter  fromM.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Armagh,  to  Rev.  Wm.  Ashe,  relating  to  Bishop  Garnett’s  Endow- 
ment, 11653. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Grey  Porter,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  as  to  the  lands ; 
good  grounds  for  further  inquiry  ; reads  will  of  Bishop  Garnett,  11710-18. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Rollston,  master  of  Endowed  School sixty-four  pupils  : forty-seven  of  Church 
of  England,  twelve  Protestant  Dissenters,  ten  Roman  Catholics,  11663-6  : children  of  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  11677. 

Free  pupils  selected  by  the  dean  or  the  superintendent  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Ashe,  Curate),  or  admitted 
by  master  himself,  11673. 

Course  of  instruction,  that  prescribed  by  Church  Education  Society,  with  additions,  gauging, 
land  surveying,  11674-6.  Scriptures  read  daily  without  note  or  comment : all  read  them,  11680-1  : 
visited  by  clergyman  once  a week,  examines  them  in  Scripture  in  a general  way,  without  reference 
to  sects,  11697-11700. 

Inspection  half-yearly  under  Church  Education  Society,  and  by  inspector  appointed  by  Bishop  ; 
reports  to  Bishop,  11669—72.  Numbers  of  pupils  returned  as  proficient,  and  allowance  for  same  ; 
gratuities,  11682-9. 

Attendance  of  children  pretty  regular ; struck  off  for  two  months’  absence  ; but  may  enter  again, 
11690-6. 

Adequately  supplied  with  books,  <fcc.,  and  school  requisites  ; supplied  by  order  of  superintendent 
at  his  own  expense,  voluntarily  ; no  other  provision  for  them,  11701-9. 

Schoolhouse  in  tolerable  repair  ; not  repaired  since  lie  came  four  years  ago  ; previously  put  in 
repair  by  Bishop,  11667-8. 

Other  schools  in  viciuity  ; one  under  Church  Education  Society  and  three  under  National  Board, 
11678-9. 

Clonaslee,  Kilmannan,  Queen’s  Co. : 1 

Olonaslee,  Portarlington,  Queen’s  Co.  : J 

Erasmus  Smith  Schools  or  endowments ; no  longer  in  operation,  4736,  5113,  5115. 

Memorial  from  Henry  Webb,  formerly  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Endowed  School  at  Clonaslee, 
parish  of  Kilmannan,  Queen’s  County  ; reduction  of  numbers,  and  causes,  and  of  his  salary ; his 
removal;  prays  for  compensation,  superannuation,  or  annuity,  4736. 

Clondragh,  Co.  Longford : 

Report  (1S35),  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  : a school  with  a house  and  plot  of  ground 
free,  and  annual  sum  from  rector,  7767. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Robert  T.  Sevan,  Curate  of  Killashee the  school  was  in  the  union  of 
Killashee;  not  endowed,  only  kept  by  late  rector,  and  when  he  left  was  given  up,  7768-72. 

Other  schools  in  Killashee ; see  Killashee. 


Clonenagh,  Mountrath,  Queen’s  Co. : 

Erasmus  Smith  School  or  endowment;  no  longer  in  operation,  4736,  5113,  5115. 

Qlonfert,  Dean  of,  and  Sector  of  Olonmeeno,  Very  Bev.  Robert  M.  Kennedy;  Evidence  of,  as  to  El- 
bricken  School,  Queen’s  Co.  (under  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education),  for  the  tenantry  ol  the 
Preston  estate,  in  connection  with  Ballyroan  and  Navan  schools,  5026-55,  5066-70. 

Unsatisfactory  and  depressed  state  of  school,  and  causes  thereof;  disputes  as  to  the  introduction 
of  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction,  and  as  to  placing  the  school  under  the  National  Board ; 
school  discountenanced  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  because  of  want  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
instruction,  4915-5070. 

Glonleigh  parish,  Ballindratc  School,  Co.  Donegal ; see  Bcdlindrate. 

Clonlost,  in  parish  of  Katliconneil,  Co.  Westmeath  J school  not  endowed ; supported  by  annual  voluntary 
subscriptions,  13098. 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of 
education  in  Co.  Tipperary,  654  et  seg. 

Clonmel  Endowed  School,  706  et  seg.,  1041  et  seg. 

Incorporated  Society’s  school,  927  et  seg. 

General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same,  1050  et  seg. 


CLONMEL  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  706-715.  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Education  Inquiry,  between  1807  and  1812 Endowment  by  Richard  and  Stephen  Moore,  Esqrs., 
for  a free  school  for  education  and  training  of  “all  the  Protestant  children  gratis;  trustees 
(Duke  of  Ormonde,  R.  and  S.  Moore,  and  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  or  any  two  of  them),  to  appoint  and 
change  masters,  as  they  think  fit;  lands  and  other  particulars  of  endowment  and  limitations; 
number  and  description  of  pupils,  nature  of  instruction,  and  management  of  school  generally, 
706-7.  Further  reports  on  these  matters,  rates  of  payment  for  pupils,  &c.,  708  et  seg.  Elsewhere 
described  as  for  gratuitous  education  “ of  the  sons  of  freemen  of  the  borough,  l08-J  et  seg. 

Extent  and  value  of  the  endowment  variously  described In  1809,  370  acres,  let  for  £200 
a-year ; afterwards  £400  a-year;  proceedings  in  Chancery ; value  stated  or  estimated  a^f'p0.a‘yef.rj 
no  fund  for  repairs  except  what  master  appropriates  out  of  his  income,  which  is  £400  iroin  i 
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estate,  707.  In  1821,  and  subsequent  reports,  lands  produce  £400  a-year,  subject  to  payment  of 
* ■ a-y°ar  111  ^payment  of  a Government  loan  for  building  the  sckoolhouse,  708-710. 

In  183;;,  Report  of  House  of  Commons’  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  ; 400  acres,  rental  or 
annual  income  estimated  at  £700  a-year,  710. 

In  1841 , Lea; e expired ; legal  difficulties ; new  letting  under  legal  advice  ; survey  and  valua- 
°fai°Ca?  aS'cl't  for  management  of  the  estate,  under  Clare-street  Board ; high 
standing  of  school  as  a classical  school,  711.  ° 

Further  litigation  : loans  contracted  for  drainage  improvements  of  estate,  712. 
repairs  S&C8  l713;  ^ £216,  received  in  1S45> to  £560,  received  in  1849 : disbursements  for  salaries, 
7i?u,!^je^4®fJ>"Pi,s:  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  scholars,  at  various  periods,  707-8,  712, 

Matters  in  dispute  between  the  master,  Rev.  T.  Kettlewell,  and  the  Clare-street  Commissioners 
uca  ion  . Report  of  Board  for  1851,  on  a visitation  of  the  school  and  conduct  of  the  master; 
publications  by  him  of  misconceptions  in  matters  of  fact  and  unsound  conclusions  therefrom,  714. 

Commit?  In%"hy-~IeUv-  from  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell,  master,  complaining  of  the  Clare-street 
Commissioners,  and  referring  to  his  publications  on  the  subject,  715.  Evidence,  717  et  seq. 

JfiotlZ, ,5'.  ““ fwi  Glebe,  Kilfaue,  formerly  connected  with  Endowed 
told  I im  , 1 ™ "S°  “ded  f™P°r‘y  connected  with  it  i the  lute  master.  Dr.  Bell, 

preri‘r.™tofor  te,  r.'  ,Tu  “>'^‘7  “™fd  from  the  endowment  by  a 

p ious  master  or  tiustee,  and  but  for  this,  would  be  nearly  £3,000  a-year,  716. 

1 1 E^' Pl°Za-S  1{fttlewell>  master  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School,  717-865,  895-9  1042-6 

bv  bin \oA  eSf?C’  oS°  plantatl0n  acres>  719‘  Complains  of  the  amount  of  income’ received 
claim?  he  mitirl  °f  tLe  /al)  amount  to  wl>ich  be  considers  himself  entitled] 

entire  income  from  the  estate  after  paying  charges  upon  it,  such  as  repayment  of  loan 
expect  amf  fnAtt°ther  apUUal  °utSoings,  sai»c  as  previous  masters  ; amount  be  was  led  to 

from  the ^ CoZSe.lt  Ty  T ‘V1  ”ked  as  m“>‘ " ™ "titled  to  demand 

if,  ” , Gommissioneio ; gar  e up  his  profession  and  chances  of  preferment  in  the  Chnrch  to  talce 
t 0,d't  e estate  °I  which  he  was  led  to  understand  was  worth  £700  a-year;  got  but  £200 • 

Seat  expensts  Sn  tbe  iT®  f°°?nf  aS  Previo!13  ™a?tere  ^‘.cc  1685,  and  in  consequence,  incurred 
f-  at  ^P  ?s  011  ! 10  house,  which  have  involved  lnm  in  difficulties  ; proceedings  and  representa- 
tiom,  at  various  times  on  the  subject,  722-741,  744-6,  843-863,  1042-3.  Content  That  the 
^m?go?po<!^sshm dor  1”a’n?j?e  tl,‘0  V^perty,  be  receiving  the  net  income,  though  he  considers 
851-8,  899  d 1 ^ C°DVeyanCe’  72S’  859  : as  t0  tbe  alleged  illegal  conveyance, 

p"P,ls  m the  school  at  various  times  ; discrepancies  in  returns,  one  of  the  subiects  of 
ST?  W1?  C!al'e‘stfet  Board  of  Commissioners,  721,  747,  771,  835-841.  Present  number  of 
mvi  ^t^fi?y"S1X’iaU<  itW°  COmmf  da^  scho]ars  ; of  the  twenty-eight,  eight  free,  826-7 ; eighteen 
SnSd867^Y4°7brdebrS  8T»  Jan,uai'y’  1S48’  rhen  he  ‘bscontinued  receiving’them,  ffir  Reasons 
748°  d’  2’  47‘  mbers  of  boarders  previously,  from  three  to  twenty-eight  in  different  years, 

thc^fsl|ould  be  sons  of  Protestant  freemen  of  Borough  of  Clonmel,  772 

and  Quakm?and\h?rM?^V  T’  °^J10m  tbree  are  Ronian  Catholics,  some  Presbyterians 
anu  yuakere,  and  the  rest  Episcopalians,  773  : never  refused  freemen’s  sons  and  never  received 
any  payment ! ^Jatever  for  them ; has  received  free  pupils  who  were  not  freemen’s  sons  nor  entitled! 

' “ " oat  free  pupils  at  present,  one  not  entitled  admitted  by  himself,  826,  841. 

th^u^?ersi?v1?^he(wb^?^lS)'Ca2  COmmercial>  799  5 P'>Pds,  if  parents  desire  it,  educated  for 
pareX^wTs  ?0lle^entrance  C0UI'se>  779  : other  pupils  educated  for  business,  their 

of  success  there  77 R 0 v f ’ !'  Fc"'  Pcrson.s  entered  university  from  his  school,  but  instances 

wlifofocanpot’h'e  think.  1 “ f odnoatioif,  part  af  which  is  English  grammar, 

780  2 834  ‘JZl  f ’ 1 T T1’”4  L“'».  "lb*  be  tenches  to  all  without  anything  ejtra 
£ school  to  toL  m?,de?  W »«■  Hebrew,  hut  a Breach  master  iu  town  can  attend 

also  TO3-5  8ltj  7,""  f°r  l'”111  p”ents  de"e  “»  »bo  teaches  German  and  Hebrew 
786-8-  evidence  ofthoMh  “ecess  of  his  pupils  educated  for  commercial  life;  parents  satisfied, 
Manv  wW™iLv  ‘ 1 ? 7 and  Ml:  Hu=hes.  wl|o  have  had  pupils  at  his  school;  1049, 1119-22. 
instnicar  and  dh-itn'Lf  TTw  od"“*10"'  «*  d»ssical,  789-92.  Further  particulars  of 
..Mrnctton^and  dinsion  of  school  business  between  himself  and  assistant;  selection  of  books, 

hufd“  itoble ’ Sl/Si2  8f  3 i J'S’  Med  “ the  811-S,  830-3,865;  no  school  library, 

there  are  no’  funds  an»lieabl??P  led  to  Clare-street  Board  for  books  or  school  requisites,  conceiving 

hi“L“S'5eti; 

70^7t4°2-1|ll8904f.MarOr  0t  0I“”eI  ‘°  * VOic"  tl,e  tr“tee*  “ *ke  appointment  of  the  master, 

To™  C1“,l!  * Clonmel ;— 1,  as  not  the  original  or  copy  of  grant  em 
powering  mayor  to  nominate  master,  894 ; produces  list  of  freemen,  893.  P7  B * 

at Comelim  Molcny,  assistant  to  the  master  :_appointed  by  Mr.  Kettlewell  1854 
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pupils  and  some  preparing  for  commissions  in  the  army,  872-3  : particulars  of  instruction  to  com- 
mercial pupils,  871,  874-881 ; selection  of  books,  88S,  890-1.  As  to  success  in  after-life,  882-4. 
Advantage  of  classical  and  English  education  for  persons  going  to  business;  cannot  write  well  without 
it ; the  practice  of  classical  instruction  to  pupils  for  commercial  life,  has  not  in  the  least  deterred 
pupils  from  the  school,  886. 

Evidence  of  Stephen  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Barn,  near  Clonmel : — as  to  causes  of  the  decline  of  Clonmel 
Endowed  School ; objection  to  its  not  being  a boarding  school ; master  well  fitted  ; distinguished 
men  educated  there  under  former  masters,  while  a large  hoarding  school ; falling  off  of  the  school 
attributable  to  the  master’s  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  liabilities  referred  to  by  himself,  906-18. 
If  the  debt  were  removed,  the  school  would  assuredly  be  very  flourishing  if  the  master  were  enabled 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  neighbouring  gentry ; is  certain  it  would  be  supported  by 
the  commercial  and  trading  community  : all  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  master’s  abilities, 
919-22,  926  : the  amount  of  free  education,  eight  free  pupils,  not  commensurate  to  the  wants  of 
the  town,  but  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  not  sending  free  pupils  to  the  school,  924.  At  present 
many  of  the  resident  gentry  send  their  sons  to  distant  places  for  education,  to  Dublin  and  distant 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  England,  902-5. 

Evidence  of  Joseph  Kenny,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Clonmel : — to  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr.  Moore,  supra, 
as  to  Clonmel  Endowed  School  and  causes  of  its  decline,  1041-9.  Suggests  that  as  the  number  of 
freemen  of  Clonmel  is  becoming  very  small  indeed,  the  establishment,  intended  to  be  a Protestant 
institution,  and  for  freemen  only,  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  the 
funds  be  applied  for  the  good  of  the  public  of  Clonmel  generally,  and  not  for  any  particular  sect  or  class 
exclusively,  1041.  The  master,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  expresses  his  concurrence  in  regard  to  throwing 
open  the  education  to  all,  1044.  Mayor  considers  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  Clonmel  to  have 
a well-regulated  classical  school  and  well-regulated  commercial  school ; is  certain  such  schools  would 
be  well  supported,  1047-9. 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOL,  CLONMEL. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  O'Hara  Canavan,  master  of  Incorporated  Society's  School  and  of  the 
parochial  school,  the  two  being  united  : — in  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  thirty-five  pupils,  thirty 
average ; English  and  scientific  education,  928-934.  Details  of  instruction  and  manner  of  con- 
veying it;  proportion  of  oral  instruction,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic, book-keeping, geography, 
history,  psalmody,  935-962,  993,  1014-5. 

School  hours,  ten  to  three ; but  never  found  any  except  a very  studious  boy  capable  of  sustaining 
attention  for  five  hours  without  recreation ; become  jaded ; thinks  it  not  a good  system,  980-3  : 
insufficient  means  of  recreation  at  the  school,  play -ground  too  confined,  984-8. 

Success  of  pupils  in  after-life ; some  to  Farra  (see  Farra ) and  Santry  (see  Santry ) ; some  to 
trades  or  situations  ; town  supplied  with  apprentices  from  the  school,  995,  1006-7. 

Inspection  of  school  once  a-year  by  Incorporated  Society,  1003  : — Visited  from  time  to  time  by 
rector  and  curates  of  parish,  some  to  examine  ; suggestions  by  visitors,  1009-15. 

Books  and  school  requisites  supplied  from  Incorporated  Society,  on  his  demand,  amply,  1016-8. 

Not  altogether  free  pupils  ; supposed  to  pay  something,  from  a penuy  a week  to  5s.  a quarter ; 
the  latter,  shopkeepers  and  middle  class,  1019-21. 

Considerable  demand  for  superior  instruction  in  Clonmel,  1022-4.  Ilis  pupils  come  chiefly  for 
commercial  education ; if  a good  commercial  school  were  opened  in  Clonmel  with  all  necessary 
means  and  appliances,  there  would  be  a great  number  of  pupils,  say  sixty,  of  middle  classes ; would 
teach  the  physical  sciences  to  the  senior  boys ; not  taught  in  his  own  school,  970-8  ; and  import- 
ance of  music,  989-994. 

Demand  for  more  classical  instruction  than  is  afforded  at  present,  1025.  Thinks  there  would  be 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  at  a well  managed  classical  school,  1026-7  : a good  classical  and  commercial 
school  would  have  100  pupils,  1028-9  : other  schools  would  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  such 
a school,  1030-40. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 


See  above  ; Evidence  of  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Canavan. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Malcomson,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Merchaut,  Miller,  Ship- 
owner, Clonmel  -.—Has  been  great  want  of  commercial  instruction  in  Clonmel,  not  so  great  since 
National  Model  School  and  School  of  Mechanics’  Institute  established ; model  school  has  been  of 
more  advantage  than  any,  but  not  as  extended  as  it  might  be,  1050-9,  1078-9.  Want  of  such  a 
school  for  middle  classes,  who  do  not  like  to  send  their  children  to  mix  with  lower  classes,  1060-1  : 
a plain  English  commercial  education  required,  classics  not  much  required, A>ut  with  French  particu- 
larly or  German  ; branches  of  instruction  which  he  would  include,  1062-77. 

Beniamin  Grubb,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Clonmel ; trustee  of  some  endowed 

schools  • A want  of  schools  for  the  middle  and  respectable  classes  in  Clonmel  has  existed  for 

several  years ; a well  conducted  classical  and  commercial  school,  as  formerly,  would  have  many 
pupils  some  of  whom  are  at  present  sent  elsewhere ; no  such  school  at  present  in  Clonmel,  10S3-O. 
Kind  of  instruction  that  is  required  ; the  very  best  English  education  wanted  m Clonmel,  with 
French  and  German ; character  of  the  residents  in  this  neighbourhood  requires  a good  school,  which 
would  be  well  supported,  1088-95  : does  not  think  the  Model  School  and  Mechanics  Institute  nil 
up  the  blank,  1095—1102. 

Munster  Provincial  School;  high  character  of  it,  1103-7. 

Evidence  of  John  Hughes,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  : want  of  a good  commercial 
school  at  Clonmel,  which  he  thinks  would  be  well  supported  ; grounds  of  his  belief,  and  nature  of 
instruction  required,  1110-39  : as  to  a classical  and  commercial  school,  1117-8. 

Clonmvlsk,  Co.  Carlow : 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow existing  parish  school  of  Clonmulsk  appears  to 
have  an  endowment,  75. 
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Ofoss,  Rev.  Join  ftn*,,  Rector  of.  Kilkeol ; Letter  from,  os  to  Bryansford  School  (Co.  Down)  and 
endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenants  Fund  Grants  by  Government  and  Lord  Roden,  but  no  pro- 

IiTn,Tr°orf  t‘°‘'>/0,'S‘V,',,Sr1^ rtt01  °{  th?  sol,ools  into  olh”  ‘>“<8  than  lds-Iordship's  own, 
and  no  stipulation  for  grant  of  land  in  perpetuity,  9766.— See  Bnjamford.  1 

Clothing  of  Pupils  : 

Schools  in  which  boys  or  girls  arc  clothed  ; see  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Complaints  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  not  clothing  pupils,  as  provided  in  Charter;  see  Cullman 
Harlow,  Hamilton,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board.  1 see  L-vuman, 

As  to  distinctive  dress  for  free  schools,  see  under  Dress. 

Clough,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

I"1tr‘i°"  Tr“  Sf'"00'  **> in  eonneetion  with  Association 

!”tum  9302  T *4  ■*  f*  ol  S“u»d  : WW  to  be  in  operation  ; no 

Sci'001'  respecting 

"tfot^anS 

Colleges,  Queen’s: 

Effects  of,  on  schools  and  on  course  of  instruction  therein  ; and  relation  of  schools  to  - Belfast 
K SmSTk  10370-1.  10373-8.  Belfast  Acade^alJnstfS 

H’.  Grt^A  Kl  ieen’  OO‘  0-°-  20110-05  ; Hallowell,  20117  et  seg. ; Berwick,  23123-0’ 

-3131,  OLeaiy,  6010-4.  Cavan,  Moore,  S00S-20.  Castlebar,  Buchanan,  6170-9. 

*eGOn£l/nrfl  SCll0i1ALo'th;iby  Trse  of>struction.  a"d  by  '"cans  of  exhibitions,  scholarships 
&c.  Belfast,  Gibson,  10423-41.  Galway,  O’Leary,  6040.  p ’ 

Objection  to,  7746,  7748. 

lS4t5t;l»388-9.f  0OU“C!I  °f  Tt“,'ICS'  185°'  38°'  ”J  ltoe  &■»¥*«  •»  Queen’s  Colleges, 

See  further  under  names  of  respective  schools  and  witnesses. 
aile,  Ma«rv:e  Bsq.;  evidence  as  to  John  C.  Hioteou’s  endowment  for  poor  schools  at  Tralee  Co 
Scfyjfa?  1"°1’  7 0t  *"««*>  »■*  »■**»  “ Court,  3382-92— Sec 

Coffins,  Ellen,  formerly  a school-girl  in  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin , Evidence  of  a,  to 
rmproper  employment  of  grrls  by  seho.lmist.pss  in  work, no  for  her  (see  and  or  «**)  7 * 

Cmnbmatw n of  clnss.cal  and  commercial  or  mercantile  course  of  instruction  in  same  school  - 

CWsSslrt  2l“7:  * "““ei  °'  °nl7  ‘ "id““  °f  **  %">.  Secretary  of 

Foyle  School,  Londonderry,  Escott,  10S60  et  seg.  Waterford  Corporation  School,  Price,  220-1.  ’ 

Doubts  as  to  practicability  of  combined  classical  and  scientific  or  commercial  education  in  same 

,lm-  and  letter  from  Kov  Mr.  Suillemard,  Armagh  Uoyll  School;  sugge.ttars  as' to Zdfefof 
the  combination,  and  objections ; separate  schools  better;  page  304.  airacuities  ot 

_ Evidence  in  favour  of;  Limeric/c,  Elmes,  2644-51-79.  Ennis , Kin-r  3S83  a<j<m  - o no 
Enniskillen,  Trimble,  11913.  ’ ■=’  d5>S6-,-8-93. 

--9-°“l,  j30I-1(>  5364-;0-  I991.-8002-  Clon™t>  Kettlewell,’-  ’ 


Moloney,  886.  Downpatrick,  Cooper,’  10273-81.  ‘ °Cork,  O’Brien^  11*91  ?4  7°°  ’’ 

12760-4.  Dungannon , Itingwood,  11794-800,  11818-21  A WW  Fwl' 

Enms,  King,  383o,  oSSS.  Enniskillen,  Greham,  11975  120°1  et  sea  j.  ’ 

sMriSo^T.^  °°-  9c3-7-  r»“: 

Want  of  better  regulated  and  more  extended  system  of  combined  instruction  in  a „ , , 

Banagher,  Monde,  o278.  Galway,  Blakenev,  6025-9.  C looker  Russell  ooiqoo0  %IiooIs,; 

Canavan,  1025-40.  Enniskillen,  Trimble,  11913.  9 ’ 8 ' ’ 9218'2-  Clonmel, 

°51S'iV0°!f  f*  ®,,mbined  ^instruction  : — Omagh,  Alexander,  11563,  11001;  Chapman 
" " Maryborough,  4867-8 ; Talbot,  5196-5204’ 


11462-3,  11516-8.  Ballyroan,  4751-2,  4861-:.. 

5207-9.  Wicklow,  Brownrigg,  13696-9,  13706-7.  Maryborouah  Butler  Tl*T /s‘V, -a 
Clonmel,  Canavan,  1028-40;  Grubb,  1083-5.  Castlebar,  M'Greal’  6155  9 G1G679 
6268,  6273  ; Buchanan  6 176-9. 

Clonmel,  Kenny,  104/-9.  Londonderrn.  Fere-nsnn  11D97  ao  7 ' •-’-i ■ 

Naas,  Hickey,  13979-SO.  13987-9.  Maryborough,  Talbot” 51 96-5204  /SJ-  p.1,8-22' 

lin,  4612-50.  Wicklow,  Brownrigg,  13696-9,  13706-7  ; Maingay  mflTfl  ifm  ? ^"k‘ 
borough,  Cassnn,  5120,  5123-6.  Sligo,  Clarke,  6764.  C«6'!S«7°  cinrv  V,  n-n 
6727.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Dawson,  6946,  6948-50.  Longford  StrHch^770<)’  5?nn">  6yi3> 
6740-1.  Belfast,  Wilson,  10547-8.  ^ongjora,  btntch,  ,709.  Sligo,  Tucker, 
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Commins,  Mrs.  Penelope,  widow,  a nursetender,  mother  of  two  boys  who  have  been  in  Bishop  Foy’s 
school,  Waterford  : — Evidence  of,  complaining  of  the  food  of  the  boys,  and  of  abuses  in  manage- 
ment, 17107-35,  17168-74. 

For  particulars  of  her  complaint,  see  under  Waterford,  and  evidence  of  witnesses  Butts,  Harvey, 
Palmer,  Pattison,  Roche,  and  the  authorities  of  the  school,  under  same  head. 

• Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; Inquiry  in  Dublin ; Evidence  of  llei-cides 
AVDonnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  reference  to  school  endowments  which  have  been  mis- 
applied, concealed,  or  lost,  and  as  to  non-interference  of  the  Board  in  different  cases,  23168  ct  seq. 

Causes  of  non-interference  of  the  Board;  state  of  legislation  ; constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Board,  and  defects  therein,  23171-2  : no  power  to  interfere  until  after  the  abuse  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  donation  withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied legal  difficulties,  23172-3,  23177-9  ; 
want  of  adequate  means  of  information,  and  of  local  publicity ; the  Gazette  a place  to  keep  a secret  ; 
suggestions,  23174,  23203-6. 

Course  and  practice  of  the  Board,  23172-3,  23175  el  seq.  Difference  between  powers  of  Board 
of  Charities  in  England,  and  that  in  Ireland  ; defective  powers  of  the  latter  for  compelling  infor- 
mation, and  consequent  abeyance  of  Charities,  23184-6.  Further  evidence  as  to  defective  powers 
of  the  Board,  23188  el  seq. 

Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  appointed  1788;  their  report  of  1791,  now  first  published, 
pages  341-379. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  (Clare-street  Board) : General  Inquiry  as  to  management  of 
schools  and  endowments  under,  21078  ci  seq.,  23549  et  seq.,  23794  el  seq.,  23896  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Wvi.  Cotter  Kyle,  ll.d.,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  16447-51,  21078  et  seq.,  21345  el  seq , 
23736-7,  23739  et  seq.,  23794  ct  seq.,  23975  et  seq.,  23986.  Evidence  of,  as  a Governor  of  King’s 
Hospital,  or  Charles  II  .’s  Blue  Coat  School,  Dublin,  as  to  that  institution  (see  Oxmantovm), 
22561  et  seq. 

His  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board ; management  and  expenses  of  the  office,  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  21080-88,  21452-66,  21468-71.  Law  Agents,  paid  by  costs,  21089-91, 
21093.  Land  Agents,  and  names  of,  for  the  several  estates,  paid  by  a per  centagc,  21094—6. 
Lists  of  books  of  the  Board  in  his  possession,  16447-51,  21221. 

Acts  constituting  the  Board;  and  jurisdiction  of  Commissioners;  description  of  schools  under 
their  management,  and  of  schools  exempted  from  it,  21088,  21099-108. 

Constitution  of  the  Board ; ex-officio  and  appointed  members,  honorary ; uncertainty  of  number, 
in  consequence  of  change  iu  the  representation  of  the  University,  21126-31,  21138-40.  Meetings 
of  the  Board  ; uncertain  and  irregular  attendance  of  Commissioners,  and  consequent  incon- 
veniences, 21092,  21132-7,  21141-50,  21247-8.  Nature  of  business  of  the  Board,  and  mode 
of  transacting  it,  21151-63;  more  time  devoted  to  management  of  the  estates  than  to  the 
schools,  21162-3;  and  to  Boyal  Schools  than  others,  21296.  Unsuitability  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Board,  21161;  necessity  for  paid  Commissioners,  21202.  Difficulties  in  the  management  of  the 
school  affairs,  from  fluctuation  in  rents.  21164-5;  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Raphoe  School  Estate, 
Co.  Donegal ; lawless  character  of  district ; police  barrack  built  out  of  funds  of  the  Board, 
21166-74;  police  barrack  also  built  on  Dungannon  Estate,  because  of  the  agent  having  been  fired 
at,  21175-7. 

Defective  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  for  proper  management  of  schools ; defective  mode  of 
appointment  of  masters,  who  are  appointed  independently  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  not  removed 
or  suspended  by  them ; no  provision  for  promotion ; no  superannuation  ; necessity  for  it,  21178-86, 
21345-7. 

No  inspectors  of  schools,  21098  ; nor  means  of  paying  them,  21181 ; necessity  of  inspection  for 
well-being  of  the  schools,  21190;  occasional  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  but  exceptional, 
and  masters  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  21191-3.  Suggestions  as  to  a system  of  inspection, 
and  appointment  of  competent  paid  officers  for  the  purpose,  under  the 'Commissioners  or  central 
authority,  and  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  central  authority  also,  21199-207. 

As  to  returns  respecting  the  schools,  21109-25.  Half-yearly  returns  by  masters,  and  use  made 
of  them  by  the  Commissioners,  21111-25,  21194-8.  Other  returns  handed  in,  21347-51.  No 
code  of  rules  for  schools  or  masters,  except  those  for  Royal  Schools,  21187-9. 

Free  pupils;  no  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners;  regulation  issued  to  Armagh  Royal 
School;  question  as  to  admission  of  free  scholars,  and  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  21208-14.  Cir- 
cular of  Commissioners,  in  1830,  as  to  free  places  in  Diocesan  Schools,  21215-21.  Correspondence 
with  Grand  Jury  of  Limerick  as  to  Limerick  Diocesan  School,  21225-7. 

More  attention  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Royal  Schools  than  to  the  Diocesan  Schools, 
the  former  being  considered  more  immediately  under  their  control,  21162-3,  21222-4,  21296. 
Royal  schools  more  of  boarding  schools  than  day  schools ; causes ; ought  to  be  made  more  day 
schools  than  they  are  at  present ; and  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  course  of 
instruction  in  them,  21260-9. 

School  scholarships  in  Enniskillen  Royal  School ; mode  of  appointment  to  them,  and  results, 
21228-32. 

University  exhibitions  or  scholarships  in  connection  with  Royal  Schools;  beneficial  effect  on  schools 
to  which  attached ; 21232-7.  Provided  out  of  the  funds  of  the  particular  school,  21238-9.  Estates 
of  the  schools  should  not  be  allocated  to  the  particular  schools ; would  make  a common  fund,  and 
open  the  exhibitions  to  general  competition,  21241-3.  Further  evidence  in  reference  to  exhibi- 
tions, and  suggestions  respecting  same,  and  their  effect  on  course  of  instruction  in  schools  and 
colleges,  Woolwich,  &c.,  21244-59,  21275. 
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Commissioners  of  Education,  Dr.  Kyle, — continued. 

As  to  religious  restrictions  supposed  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  entering  Royal  schools ; 
rule  on  the  subject  against  making  attendance  011  religious  instruction  compulsory  where  objected 
to;  case  of  Dungannon  Royal  School  in  184S,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Darley,  21277-87.  • 

Diocesan  schools;  several  not  in  operation:  Cloyne,  Dublin,  Glendalough,  Wicklow,  Cashel, 
Ardfert,  and  others;  causes  of  their  being  in  abeyance;  as  to  non-appointment  of  masters;  incon- 
veniences of  present  system,  21297-310,  21352-9  ; unsatisfactory  state  of  diocesan  schools,  21311; 
difficulties  m providing  and  maintaining  schoolhouses  in  present  state  of  the  law,  21312-7 ; salaries 
small  and  badly  paid;  unsatisfactory  system  of  payment  by  contributions  from  clergy,  21318-9, 
21368-9 ; want  of  power  to  remedy  the  evils,  21320-2 ; further  evidence  as  to  defective  system  of 
diocesan  schools,  want  of  visitation,  &c.,  21323-6,  31360-71. 

Accounts  of  school  estates  and  arrears  thereon  inquired  into : — Cavan  School  Estate  and 
arrears,  21386-92  : Enniskillen  School  Estate  and  arrears,  21393-404  : Dungannon  School  Estate, 
no  arrear,  21405-8,  213986 ; differences  of  management  on  the  different  estates,  21409-24. 

Accounts  of  the  Board  ; manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  21425-49  ; better  kept  than  any' laid 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  reflect  great  credit ; but  susceptible  of  improvements  pointed  out. 
21450-1,  21468-72.  r - * 

Audit : accounts  never  audited;  it  was  never  the  custom  of  the  Board,  21467. 

Accounts  and  law  costs,  21372  et  seq. — Law  agents  attend  every  meeting  of  the  board,  but 
their  accounts  thirteen  years  in  arrear;  solicitors  postponed  furnishing  their  bills  of  costs,  because 
they  considered  the  board  not  in  funds,  21372-6.  Has  not  any  idea  of  what  the  amount  of  costs 
due  may  be,  21379,  21385;  charges  not  brought  forward  in  annual  accounts,  21378  : no  payment 
on  account  during  the  thirteen  years,  21380. 

Statement  as  to  the  Solicitor  Mr.  Fetherston’s  bills  of  costs  and  the  large  amount  of  his  charges 
for  notices  to  qrnt  on  Dungannon  Estates,  23736-7,  23739  et  seq.;  as  to  the  practice  and  policy  of 
such  notices,  23 / 39  et  seq.,  23975  et  seq.  Taxation  of  costs  of  the  solicitors  or  law  agents;  charges 
for  notices  to  quit,  23849-63 ; as  to  the  requisition  for  taxation,  23974-85. 

Illegal  payments  of  law  costs  connected  with  estate  of  one  school  out  of  funds  of  another ; 
perfectly  illegal,  23794-822 ; no  audit,  23S23-31;  course  of  practice  in  regard  to  payment  of 
law  costs  and  other  matters,  33832-5 ; charges  for  costs  upon  Consolidated  Fund ; want  of  funds  of 
the  schools,  23836-48. 

Costs^of  visitation ; charged  to  charity  estates ; questionable  propriety  or  legality  of  so  doing, 
23(65-/3;  expenses  of  one  visitation  borne  by  Lord  Erne,  23774— 6 ; mode  of  charging  these 
expenses,  a check  to  visitations  being  sought  for;  should  be  charged  on  Consolidated  Fund, 


Distribution  of  schools  over  the  country;  not  adapted  to  educational 
improved,  21337-9. 


wants,  and  might  be 


Combination  of  classical  with  English  and  scientific  instruction  in  same  schools ; without  diffi- 
culty ; a matter  of  arrangement  only,  21268-9. 

Libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  lectures,  and  professors  of  natural  and  applied  science,  21270-4. 
Want  of  a Central  Board,  giving  their  undivided  attention,  with  sufficient  powers  and  funds,  for 
21*340  3°^  eX'S^'ng  de^®cH  and  f°r  due  administration  of  a general  system  of  school  education, 


which  these  measures 
Dungannon  School  Estate  ; and 
n tenants  not  in  arrear,  23891, 


Evidence  of  Wt/lmm  Wann,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Dungannon  School  Estate,  under  Clare-street 
Commissioners  of  Education,  2386 5-985 ; letter  from,  as  to  management  of  estates,  and  return  of 
abatement  of  rent,  premiums  and  loans  to  tenants,  23986  ; correspondence  of,  with  Mr.  Murland  as 
to  extravagant  bills  of  costs  of  solicitor,  Mr.  Fetlierston,  23549-50. 

Notices  to  quit  usually  prepared  and  filled  up  by  agent,  not  by  solicitor,  23868-9.  Never  heard 
of  a charge  of  5s.  per  notice  being  made  by  an  attorney,  23870-1  : if  printed,  the  cost  of  inserting 
the  name  would  not  be  more  than  a few  pence,  23872.  Further  evidence  as  to  notices  to  quit  and 
extravagant  amount  of  charges  of  solicitors  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  same,  23873  et  seq. 
Evidence  as  to  the  pokey  of  serving  notices  to  quit  periodically,  and  as  to  customary  practice  in 
this  respect  and  its  effect  as  to  insecurity  of  tenure,  23886  et  seq. ; as  to  alleged  refractory  tenants, 
ooo4l  eged  d‘ffi,cu,lty  of  Sett„lnS  re“ts,  23889-90  et  seq.  Costly  and'  harsh  measures,  23934-53 
( , peaceful  character  of  the  district  in  which  the  estate  is  situate  on  which  these  measures 
were  practised,  239^0— 9.  Further  evidence  as  to  ejectments  o 
recent  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  serving  notices  to  quit 
23894,  23901  et  seq.  H 

Smdeme  SoHcilor  l»  tte  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  in 

.Ireland,  aoOdl— too,  23(38. 

Solicitor  also  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  23553,  23635-8,  23988-24084,  24093  et  seq.  ■ (for 
. evidence  relating  to  proceedings  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  see  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Solicitor  likewise  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  23555. 

Attends  meetings  of  Clare-street  Board  ; always  summoned  for  every  Board  meeting,  23557-9 
Charges  for  his  attendance  23560.  Duties  at  the  Board;  Board  not  always  at  law;  when 
there  is  no  law  business,  does  nothing;  had  nothing  to  do  at  more  than  half  the  meetings 

during  the  last  thirty  years  had  nn  ln.w  „n i i._ir  ,i  . ,•  g- 

charges  for  attendance,  from  6s. 

23573-8. 

Custody  of  title-deeds ; has  no  schedule  of  them,  23579-86. 

As  to  construction  of  term  “ residue”  in  Acts  of  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  and  3 Geo.  IV  c.  79  as 
to  ^are-street  Board;  necessity  for  yearly  balance  of  accounts,  23587-96.  No  Bills  of  Costs 
23597  603fOr  7 f°Urteen  yGarS’  tll0uSh  ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  furnished  annually, 


law  business  to  attend  to  at  half  the  meetings,  23562-72 : 
to  £1  13s.  id. : average  charge,  £1  for  each  attendance, 
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Commissioners  of  Education,  Mr.  Fetherston, — continued. 

Excessive  charges  for  filling  up  notices*' to  quit  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate ; and  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject,  23604-7.  Has' not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Blacker,  the  late  agent, 
would  have  filled  up  the  notices  as  accurately  &s  himself,  23612,  23620.  No  difficulty,  23614.  A 
charge  of  £133  14$.  for  filling  notices  to  quit,  at  7s.  for  each,  23622  : forms  settled  by  Counsel, 
and  had  merely  to  be  filled  up  with  names,  23613-5.  A clerk  in  the  office  might  have  filled 
up  printed  forms,  and  £767  would  have  been  saved,  23667-8.  Further  evidence  in  regard  to 
other  similar  cases,  23661  et  seq. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Blacker  pointing  out  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  practice 
adopted,  23625-27. 

Further  evidence  as  to  high  and  unnecessary  charges  for  costs  of  notices  to  quit,  23628-34, 
23639-44  : and  as  to  the  unprecedented,  impolitic,  and  cruel  policy  of  serving  notices  on  tenants 
indiscriminately,  though  not  in  arrear,  23645-7.  Does  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  ordering 
208  tenants  to  be  served  with  notice  to  quit  who  were  not  one  farthing  in  arrear,  at  a cost  of  £91 
out  of  the  charity,  23648-51.  Cannot  give  an  explanation  of  such  a policy,  and  canuot  justify 
it,  23654-6:  since  discontinued,  23653. 

Minute  of  Board  on  the  charges  for  costs,  ordering  taxation,  altering  the  practice,  and  putting 
an  end  to  attendance  of  solicitor  at  the  Board’s  meetings,  23685-95. 

As  to  irregularity  of  charging  expenses  to  School  Estates  which  should  have  been  charged  to 
Consolidated  Fund  as  part  of  office  expenses,  23697  et  seq.;  charges  for  preparing  instruments  of 
deputation  for  visitation,  which  could  be  prepared  by  any  clerk  of  ordinary  capacity,  23700-10. 
.Expense  of  a visitation  paid  by  Lord  Erne,  23712-6.  Other  cases  referred  to,  23719  et  seq.,  23738. 

Schools  in  connection  with  Clare-street  Board  : 

Armagh,  Royal  School,  9335  et  seq. 

Ballyroan,  Queen’s  Co.,  (Preston  endowment,)  4746  el  seq. 

Banagher,  Royal  School,  King’s  Go.,  5263  et  seq. 

Cavan,  Royal  School,  7826  et  seq. 

Dungannon,  Royal  School,  Co.  Tyrone,  11720  et  seq. 

Enniskillen,  Royal  School,  Co.  Fermanagh,  11880  et  seq. 

Kilbricken,  Queen’s  Co.,  4915  et  seq. 

Lifford,  Grammar  School,  Co.  Donegal,  11115,  11405  et  seq. 

Mullaghmore,  Co.  Armagh,  9665  et  seq. 

Navan  School,  Co.  Meath,  4746  et  seq. 

Raphoe,  Royal  School,  Co.  Donegal,  11203  et  seq. 

And  see  under  Names  of  Schools  or  Localities. 

Committees  ; see  under  Governing  Bodies. 

Competition,  Examination,  and  Encouragements : — 

For  pupils  ; see  under  Appointments,  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  Ac. 

For  masters ; see  the  same  heads,  and  under  Masters,  Pensions,  Promotion,  Qualifications,  Ac. 

For  public  appointments  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  ; see  under  Appointments. 


Complaints : — 

Of  application  of  endowment,  and  management,  of  Armagh  and  other  Royal  Schools ; see  under 
Armagh  and  other  Royal  Schools. 

Of  management  of  school ; Midleton,  Swords,  Waterford,  Ac. ; see  under  names  of  respective  schools. 
Of  management  of  estates ; see  Estates. 

Of  constitution  of  existing  governing  bodies  and  management  of  schools  under  them;  see 
Commissioners  of  Education,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Incorporated  Society,  &c.,  and  under  names  of 
particular  schools. 

Connolly  foundation,  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare ; boarding  school,  under  Incorporated  Society ; Rev. 
Mr.  Ardill’s  evidence,  20601  : (see  under  Incorporated  Society.) 


Connor,  Down,  and  Dromore,  Bishop  of;  see  Down. 

Connor,  Down,  and  Dromore  District  Diocesan  School,  Downpatrick ; see  Downpatrick. 


Conroy  Rev.  John,  Perpetual  Curate,  Patron  or  Superintendent  of  Erasmus  Smith  English  school  at 
Muff  (Co.  Londonderry),  10593,  10655,  10715  ; evidence  of,  10715  et  seq.,  pages  310  312. 
Visitation  of  the  school  and  examination  of  the  children ; no  examination  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  10716-32.  Rules  of  Erasmus  Smith  supposed  to  preclude  visitation  and  examination  by 
other  than  the  prescribed  authorities;  objection  to  visiting  and  examining  by  Rev.  Mr  .Berkeley, 
a Presbyterian  minister,  10733-8.  Numbers  of  Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  pupils 
respectively  10739-45-.  Has  not  the  least  objection  to  Mr.  Berkeley  visiting  the  school,  and 
examining  Presbyterian  children ; complaint,  and  correspondence  with  Erasmus  Smith  Board  on 
the  subject,  10738-50.— See  further,  under  Muff. 

Court/,  James,  Master  Extraordinary  for  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a.  Commissioner  for  taking  affidavits, 
Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  ol  education,  and  want  of  adequate  provision 
for  same  in  the  county,  6233-57. 

Does  not  agree  that  education  is  very  low  in  the  county,  6233.  The  National  Schools  of  great 
benefit  to  the  county ; education  in  them  enables  young  men  to  take  situations  a3  clerks ; instances , 
not  necessary  to  bring  them  from  other  places,  6236-48. 

A deficiency  of  .schools  for  the  middle  classes,  6250  : a good  classical  and  commercial  school,  the 
pupils  payingabout  £5  a-year  only,  would  be  supported  sufficiently  in  Castlebar,  62o2-6. 


Control  of  endowments,  estates,  and  schools  ; see  Governing  Bodies,  Inspection,  Ac. 

VOL.  II. 
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Convent  Schools : 


Calierciveen,  2319  et  seq.  (see  Caherciveen). 

Kilkenny;  female  orphan  school,  at  Convent,  given  up  to  Board  of  Guardians,  148. 

Tralee,  2329. 

See  under  Names  of  respective  Localities  or  Institutions. 

Conyngham,  Lord ; endowment  by,  for  a school  in  Kilmealy  parish,  Co.  Clare,  3810-2  (see  KUmealy.) 
Coolbanagher,  Woodbrook,  Queen’s  Co.  : 

Erasmus  Smith  School  or  endowment ; no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5115. 

Coolrain,  I ^ 
n i r Queen  s Co. : 

Coleraine,  J L 

School  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  ; no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Joseph,  Head  Master  of  Down,  Connor,  andDromore  District  Diocesan  School,  at  Down- 
patrick ; Evidence  of,  10263-10283, 10299.  No  hoarders, 10265— 6.  No  free  scholars;  has  had  no 
application  for  three  years,  never  refused  any,  10267-9  ; applied  to  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Board 
as  to  his  liability  as  to  free  scholars ; being  under  obligation  to  take  them,  thought  high  terms  for 
others  inconsistent,  10299. 


Course  of  instruction  embraces  a great  number  of  subjects,  though  he  has  no  assistant;  classics, 
elementary  parts  of  geometry,  French,  and  book-keeping ; fits  young  men  to  enter  college,  and 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  where  some  French  is  required,  and  for  commercial  life,  10273-7. 

Another  classical  and  commercial  school  in  the  town,  giving  a very  general  course  of  instruc- 
tion ; under  management  of  committee,  a rival  to  his;  overtures  to  amalgamation,  on  condition 
of  his  taking  their  principal  assistant,  rejected,  10278-81. 


Corawalleen,  Drumreilly,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Report  of  1825  : aid  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; £30  to  John  Godley,  in  consideration  of 
making  over  an  acre  of  land,  and  subscription  of  £20  for  a school  under  that  fund,  6914,  6916. 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  A.  Percy,  Rector  of  Iiiltoghert : school  in  existence,  and  thinks  in 
operation,  6917-8  ; (see  also  Drumreilly  school.) 

Cork,  Archdeacon  of,  Venerable  Samuel  Kyle,  Visitor  of  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork; 
Evidence  of,  as  to  management  and  regulation  of  the  school,  17601,  18697  et  seq. 

Periods  during  which  the  school  has  been  altogether  closed,  18708-11;  no  record  of  any  visita- 
tion of  the  school  from  1830  to  1847  ; inefficient  state  of  school  previous  to  1847  when  Mr.  Turpin 
resigned  the  mastership,  18712-20.  Resolution  for  annual  or  more  frequent  visitation  then  adopted 
in  1847  ; four  visitations  from  1847  to  1854,  seven  years,  18721-34. 

Evidence  in  reference  to  the  course  taken  on  Mr.  Allin’s  complaints  in  1854,  and  the  visitation 
thereon,  18735  et  seq.  (see  under  Midleton).  School  since  well  conducted,  18777. 

As  to  improvement  of  constitution  of  Board  of  Trustees,  and  central  supervision  and  visitation 
required,  18777—9. 

Cork,  Co.  and  City  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  ; evidence  taken 
at  Cork  and  Midleton,  1141  et  seq.,  1694  et  seq.,  17601  et  seq.,  18697  et  seq. 

Blue  Coat  School,  or  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  1366  et  seq. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools  ; Peacock-lane,  &c.,  1242  et  seq. 

Diocesan  School,  for  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  1180  et  seq.,  1691. 

Green  Coat  Hospital  School,  1 694  et  seq. 

Moses  Deane’s  Endowments : 


Christ  Church ; not  in  operation,  2032  et  seq. 

St.  Mary  Shandon,  2032,  2259,  et  seq. 

St.  Nicholas,  2032,  2038,  et  seq. 

St.  Peter,  2032,  2164,  et  seq. 

General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same,  2092. 

BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL,  OR  ST.  STEPHEN’S  HOSPITAL,  CORK. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  1366-1373.  Variously  reported  as  endowed 
anno  1699,  by  William  North,  Esq.,  Hon.  William  North,  Baron  North,  or  Dr.  Edward  North,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  : endowment,  houses  and  lands  in  liberties  of  Cork,  conveyed  to  Mayor  and  Corporation  as 
trustees,  for  erection  of  schoolhouse,  to  be  called  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  of  Cork,  with  dwelling  for 
master,  and  for  support  and  education  therein  of  Protestant  boys  to  be  nominated  by  them ; Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  be  appointed  by  trustees,  who  are  to  have  the  government  and  supervision  of  the  insti- 
tution ; power  given  to  them  to  let  the  houses  and  lands  upon  lease,  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  or  for  twenty-one  years  and  no  longer,  1367,  1372,  1374-5.  Alleged  mismanagement  of 
endowment : in  1707,  lands  leased  for  ever  by  the  Corporation,  under  a further  deed,  as  alleged  in 
1705,  from  Mr.  North,  who,  however,  had  parted  with  his  interest  by  the  deed  of  1699  • observa- 
tions of  Commissioners,  1812  and  1833,  upon  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  Corporation,  referred  to 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  for  investigation,  1368-9,  1372.  Income  of  the  endowment  under 
the  leases  made  by  the  Corporation,  variously  stated  at  £457  16s.,  per  annum;  about  £420  • 
£422  11s.  9 d. ; £800  from  lands  and  other  sources,  1368,  1371,  1372,  1373  ; lands  leased  for 
ever  at  about  £400  a-year,  uniformly  reported  to  be  worth  from  £5,000  to  £6,000,  or  many  thou- 
sands, a-year,  1367,  1372,  1373  : Agent  states  the  occupying  rents  to  be  above  £7,000  at  present. 


Deed  also  provides  for  Exhibitions  for  four  students,  with  preference  to  natives  of  Cork,  to  Trinity 
College ; the  other  scholars  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades,  1367.  J 

Present  Inquiry. — Return  from  Agent  of  trustees,  Mr.  Chatterton,  1374-6. 
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Cork: — Blue  Coat  School,  or  St.  Stephen's  Hospital — continued. 

Original  deed  from  William  North,  Esq.,  anno  1699,  set  out,  1374-5. 

Return  states  the  charity  was  founded  under  deed  of  1699,  and  does  not  allude  to  any  subsequent 
deed  giving  the  alleged  further  leasing  powers,  1374,  1376. 

Evidence  if  Abraham  Thomas  Chatterton,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  Receiver,  and  Solicitor  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Hospital,  1377-1429,  1529-35,  1553,  1556,  1562-3,  1573.  His  appointment,  1377,  1401-3. 

Rental  has  remained  the  same  since  1705  ; produces  last  receiver’s  account,  in  1851,  when  he 
was  discharged,  1377-82.  Value  of  lands  as  compared  with  the  income  of  the  institution  from  them ; 
income,  less  income  tax,  not  much  more  than  £350 ; but  occupying  rent,  over  £7,000,  1510. 

Heeds,  how  kept ; produces  copy  of  original  grant  of  1699,  but  has  not  a copy  of  second  deed  of 
1705,  an  abstract  of  which  is  in  the  depository  of  the  hospital,  1383-4.  Difficulty  and  delay  in 
tracing  and  obtaining  the  deeds  now  deposited  there  ; where  found  ; has  not  seen  the  second  deed, 
1385-1400.  Afterwards  produces  copy  of  deed  of  1705,  authorizing  further  leases  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  a third  deed,  anno  1707,  giving  power  to  corporation  as  trustees  to  make  fee-farm  grants, 
1503-4,  1515-6.  Leases  all  in  perpetuity,  no  terminable  leases,  1408-11.  Lands  in  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cork,  1411. 

Rental  and  accounts  kept,  and  state  of  the  latter,  1412-25,  1428-9,  1504-12,  1529-35.  Accounts 
not  settled  or  audited  by  the  trustees,  1514,  1562.  The  exhibitions,  £20  a-year,  for  four  students 
in  Trinity  College,  the  only  payment  made  without  an  order  of  trustees,  1512-3. 

Inspection  of  schoolhouse,  1517—18. 

Part  of  duty  of  schoolmaster  to  act  as  secretary  of  trustees  and  keep  the  minutes,  1404-7  : 
boarding  of  the  boys  by  him,  1505. 

Nomination  of  pupils,  by  trustees  in  rotation,  minuted,  1426-7  : five  a quorum,  1563. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Carr  Somerville,  master  of  the  school,  and  secretary  of  the  trustees, 
1430-1502,  1564-1671.  Being  master,  is  secretary,  under  Lord  Chancellor’s  scheme,  without 
extra  salary;  books  kept  by  him,  1468-81.  Salary,  £25  Irish  by  deed  ; and  allowances,  £16  for 
each  boy  for  clothes  and  food  ; £10  for  stationery ; £10  for  teaching  boys  singing,  1430—5,  1460. 

Eighteen  boys  ; from  three  months  to  five  or  six  years  in  school ; all  Protestants,  and  sixteen  of 
them  orhpans,  1491-3,  1441-2. 

No  printed  rules,  1436-40.  No  fixed  dietary;  dieted  by  master ; diet  specified,  1443-7,  1460. 
Appropriation  of  apartments,  1448-51,  and  internal  arrangements  of  schoolhouse,  lavatory  arrange- 
ments, school  hours,  and  meal  times,  1565-81. 

Course  of  instruction  and  distribution  of  time ; nine  hours  a-day  for  study,  altogether,  1565-83. 
English  education ; details  of  it ; ages  of  boys,  and  length  of  time  in  school,  1584  el  seq.  : no 
instruction  in  book-keeping  or  mensuration,  1595-6  : progress  in  reading  and  Englisn  grammar, 
bad,  1617,  1619,  it  seq. 

No  prizes  or  stimulus  to  diligence,  1631,  1669—71.  Punishments,  1632-1640.  Some  singing 
taught,  1641-7.  Supply  of  books  and  maps,  not  sufficient,  for  want  of  funds,  1603-7.  As  to  suc- 
cess of  boys  in  after-life ; generally  turn  out  well,  1654-65. 

Hands  in  Chancellor’s  scheme  for  management  of  school,  register,  and  minute  books,  1564.  No 
special  book  for  entering  complaints  if  any  were  made,  1482-90,  1494-8. 

Inspection  by  trustees,  who  assemble  quarterly,  1461-5,  1499-1502  ; examinations  by  trustees 
defective,  1598-1603.  Parish  clergyman  catechizes  once  a-week  ; does  not  inspect  establishment, 
1461-6-7. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Henry  Fewenham,  one  of  the  trustees,  1519-1561.  As  to  manner  in  which  the 
financial  business  is  transacted  and  the  accounts  are  kept ; an  account  of  receipts  and  lodgments  by 
the  agent,  but  no  account  of  income  and  disbursements  by  trustees,  1519-36  : audit,  1551. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  trustees,  attends  regularly,  rarely  at  other  times,  looks  after  the  school, 
never  had  occasion  for  complaint  to  trustees,  1537  -9.  School  occasionally  visited  by  other  trustees, 
1541-3. 

Appropriation  of  apartments ; large  room  vacant,  and  boys  sleep  in  smaller  room,  1544-8.  Rules 
for  management  of  school,  1552-6. 

Master  appointed  without  public  notice  of  vacancy ; trustees  considered  no  one  would  better 
manage  the  school  than  one  trained  up  by  the  previous  master,  1557-8.  The  master  states  he  was 
a relative  of  the  previous  master,  and  resided  some  years  in  the  establishment  before  his  appointment, 
1437-8-  was  assistant  to  him,  but  not  a schoolmaster;  received  a classical  education,  1648-51. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS  ; PEACOCK-LANE,  WITH  BRANCHES  IN  BLARNEY-LANE  AND  SULLIVAN’S- 
• QUAY,  CORK. 

Information  from  previous  Rejwits,  Ac.— A Roman  Catholic  Free  School,  built  and  supported  by 
subscription  and  voluntary  contributions,  with  an  endowment  bequeathed  in  1834  by  John  Barry, 
1242. 

Present  Inquiry . — Return  from  the  Superior,  Mr.  Leonard,  of  the  endowment,  income,  and  number 
of  pupils,  Ac. ; education  altogether  gratuitous.  Income,  £369  ; after  deductions,  net  income,  £243. 
Number  of  pupils  from  1,100  to  1,170,  exclusive  of  Sunday  schools;  altogether  about  1,300  day 
scholars,  1242. 

Evidence  of  James  Bernard  Duggan,  Esq.,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  1243-1354.  Chris- 
tian Brothers  conducting  the  schools,  not  ecclesiastics,  but  devote  their  lives  to  education  oi  the 
poor,  1246. 

Extent  of  establishment,  a school  in  Peacock-lane,  and  two  branches,  Blarney-lane  and  Sullivan’s- 
quay  ; ten  schoolrooms,  at  least  1,300  boys  deriving  advantage  from  the  schools,  1-46-jU. 
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Cork : — Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Mr.  Duggan’s  evidence, — continued. 

Extensive  general  course  of  instruction,  in  English,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration, 
geography,  history,  music,  drawing,  elements  of  natural  philosophy  ; religious  instruction ; and  for 
the  younger  children,  lessons  on  objects  ; sound  and  not  superficial  instruction  in  these  branches 
1251-1264,  1288-91.  1303-4.  School  hours,  nine  till  three,  1269. 

Classification  of  scholars,  numbers  and  instruction  in  respective  classes,  ages,  and  mode  of 
advancement  from  class  to  class;  1251-68,  1305-25.  Children  from  the  lower  classes,  labourers 
and  mechanics ; few,  if  any,  beyond  that  class,  1270 ; half  without  shoes,  1278-9  : neglected  chil- 
dren, means  of  instruction,  value  of  singing  and  music,  1254-6,  1292-6  ; importance  'of  drawing 
for  mechanics;  kind  of  drawing,  and  how  managed,  1263-7,  1278-9,  1297-1302;  advantages  of 
writing  from  dictation,  1322-5  : would  decidedly  object  to  introduction  of  classics  for  the  class  of 
boys  in  the  school,  and  reasons,  12326-7. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  education  given  ; does  not  disqualify  them  for  a working  life  ; success 
and  advancement  of  pupils  in  after-life ; constant  demand  for  pupils  for  situations,  1280-7.  Great 
desire  for  admission  to  the  schools ; insufficient  accommodation  for  all  applicants ; on  one  day 
obliged  to  send  away  100  children  applying  for  admission  ; contrived  arrangements  for  admitting 
some  of  them,  1275-7.  ° 

Discipline  of  the  school ; very  slight  punishments,  no  flogging,  no  corporal  punishment,  except 
slight  slap  on  the  hand,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  in  order;  severest  punishment  taking 
the  boy’s  jacket  off  ; the  success  of  the  school  owing  to  religion,  which  is  the  whole  secret  of  their 
power  over  the  boys;  attendance  remarkably  regular,  the  boys  take  pleasure  in  the  school,  1342-8. 

Means  and  difficulty  of  securing  cleanliness ; boys  required  to  come  clean,  and  in  some  instances 
sent  home  to  be  washed ; better  than  washing  at  school,  for  sake  of  the  influence  at  home,  1 349-54. 

Limited  means  with  which  the  course  of  instruction  referred  to  is  given  to  so  many  pupils  ■ 
1,100  actually  in  attendance,  the  whole  establishment  supported  by  £380  a-year,  including  all  the 
common  expenses  of  the  Brothers  for  the  maintenance  of  sixteen  persons  of  the  community,  who 
give  their  time  gratuitously,  1328-41 : Corporation  of  Cork  formerly  gave  £50  a-year,  but  discon- 
tinued, being  considered  illegal ; afterwards  given  by  a private  benefactor,  1301-2. 

Some  of  the  children  who  are  able,  about  600,  pay  a halfpenny  a-week.  for  pens,  ink,  slates  and 
maps,  <fcc. ; average  about  25s.  weekly,  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  expenses,  1270.  ’ A lending 
library  also  maintained,  begun  at  a penny  a-week,  now  a halfpenny  a-week,  voluntary,  from  those 
who  borrow  books,  and  is  self-supporting;  about  1,000  books,  1271-4. 

Evidence  of  William  Fagan,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  City  of  Cork  : testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  and  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ; instances  of  successful 
results  of  education  there,  1355.  Evidence  of  John  Francis  Maguire,  Esq.,  m.p.,  and  late  Mayor  of 
Cork,  to  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr.  Fagan,  1356-7,  1359-63.  Evidence  of  Richard  Dowden  (£.) 
Esq.,  Alderman,  to  same  effect,  1358,  1364-5.  ' . " 


CORK  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  : FOR  CORK,  CLOYNE,  AND  ROSS. 

Information  from  previous  Reports,  Ac.,  1180.— School  heretofore  held  in  private  house  ; applica- 
tions made  to  Grand  Jury  to  provide  a house,  hut  they  did  not  consider  the  Act  imperative,  (see 
under  Diocesan  Schools.)  and  refused  : numbers  of  pupils  at  various  times,  1180. 

Present  Inquiry.— Evidence  of  Rev.  Henry  James  O'Brien,  head  master  of  Diocesan  School,  and 
Rector  of  Kilcully,  Co.  Cork,  1181-1241,  1691-3.  On  his  appointment  in  1841,  there  was  no 
schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  diocese ; present  house  built  by  himself,  and  his  property ; and  on  his 
vacating  office,  there  would  be  none,  1184,  1238-41. 

Forty-six  pupils,  of  whom  ten  free,  1186-7.  Free  pupils  admitted  by  himself,  at  discretion  ; 
limits  himself  to  ten  ; gives  preference  to  children  of  clergymen,  the  fund  coming  entirely  from  the 
clergy;  receives  children  of  artisans,  preferring  orphans,  1187-90,  1106:  no  control  over  him  in 
regard  to  admission  of  free  pupils,  has  not  been  limited  ; if  he  received  none,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  endowment,  1188,  1196,  1202-10  : uses  of  endowment,  £73,  education  of  free  pupils,  and  sup- 
port of  a classical  school,  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  1200-2,  1209-13.  Gcneial  attendance 
at  classical  schools  in  Cork,  1214-7. 

Course  of  Instruction ; English  and  classical,  modern  languages,  and  science,  1191 ; classical  and 
commercial  education  combined,  without  clashing ; thinks  it  advantageous,  diversity  of  pursuit  bene- 
ficial to  the  boys,  1220-4 ; utility  of  modern  languages,  1225.  Pupils  from  all  classes,  mercantile 


military,  clergy,  1190,  1218;  after-life,  to  business, 
average  of  well  instructed  boys,.  1210. 


iversity,  army,  1192:  their  success,  the 


School  books  provided  by  pupils ; other  requirements  by  himself,  1193. 

No  inspection  of  the  school ; only  an  annual  return  by  himself  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners 
ol  Education  ; no  authority  over  management  of  the  school  ever  exercised  but  his  own,  1197-9. 
Hunks  a little  supervision  good  and  necessary,  1237. 

,1°™^  attached  to  the  school,  1194,  1226:  injurious  effects  of  want  of  exhibitions, 
, , WouH  throw  open  exhibitions  to  general  competition,  not  confine  them  to  individual 

establishments,  1230.  Great  advantage  to  youth  and  to  masters  of  schools,  of  throwing  open  com- 
missions and  appointments  in  public  service  to  competition,  if  examination  conducted  by  men  above 
suspicion,  and  without  favouritism ; illustration  of  advantage,  1235-7  1691-3. 


GREEN  COAT  HOSPITAL,  CORK. 

Information  f rom  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  1094-5.— Endowment  for  a Protestant  school,  and 
clothing  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  and  for  an  alms-house  for  decayed  housekeepers,  1694-5. 
Present '.  Inquiry. —Evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Searson,  master :— Three  schools  in  the  establishment, 
male,  female,  and  infant  schools,  1752;  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  pf  the  two  latter,  but 
looks  after  the  building  generally,  1796-8. 
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Cork  : — Green  Coat  Hospital,  Mr.  Searson’s  evidence, — continued. 

All  free  pupils,  about  twenty-five ; no  boarders ; had  formerly,  but  trustees  stopped  them, 
1701-6, 1755.  His  salary  and  allowances,  1776-8,  1793-5.  Falling  off  of  late  in  numbers ; causes, 
opening  of  another  school  by  clergyman,  who  went  to  all  the  boys  and  asked  them  to  go  to  it ; 
others  to  naval  school  at  Queenstown,  1732-5.  Female  and  infant  schools  also  fell  off,  but  now 
increasing,  1736,  1753-4.  Class  of  children  admitted,  chiefly  artisans,  some  orphans;  admitted 
on  application  to  master  on  trial  for  a month;  reported  to  trustees,  who  admit  or  reject,  1740, 
1746-9,  1866. 

Course  of  Instruction ; reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  some  geography  and  grammar,  1737,  1781-6  ; 
school  hours,  and  course  of  business,  play,  and  discipline,  1761-75,  1851-4. 

Punishments  ; sometimes  corporal  punishment,  by  slapping  on  the  hand,  with  a cane;  but  never 
flogs  the  boys,  except  perhaps  a few  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with  the  same  cane  ; does  not  consider 
that  flogging ; calls  it  punishing  him  ; would  not  count  it  flogging,  which- is  a severe  beating;  no 
distinction  between  that  and  punishing ; all  the  same  thing,  in  different  ways  of  expression,  1910-22. 
Irregularity  of  attendance  of  boys ; want  of  rewards  and  encouragements,  1854-65, 1923-9.  Boys 
dirty,  disagreeable  to  be  near  them;  always  punishes  them  for  it,  1813-7. 

Condition  of  school  buildings  unsatisfactory  and  unwholesome ; want  of  repairs ; dirty  state  of 
schoolroom,  1803-12,  1818-21 ; reported  the  want  of  repairs,  &c.,  to  trustees,  who  thought  there 
were  not  enough  present  to  make  a board,  1799-1801  : a board  last  Tuesday;  ought  to  have  been 
whitewashed,  &c.,  in  July,  but  no  board  to  order  it ; going  to  be  done,  1802-3. 

Number  and  appropriation  of  rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  buildings,  school,  and  almshouse ; 
forty-four  rooms;  four  apartments  for  master,  four  for  mistress,  three  for  infant  mistress,  1822-5, 
1839-43.  Two  rooms  for  library : does  not  know  what  sort  of  books  in  it;  some  for  children, 
Sunday  school  library,  given  out  to  children,  though  never  saw  them  given  out ; others  not,  belong 
to  trustees  or  governors,  1826-38.  School  books  supplied  by  trustees,  1738-9,  1792. 

Constitution  of  Board  of  Trustees;  annual  election  by  themselves,  1695,  1742-5,  1930. 

Inspection  of  school,  under  Church  Education  Society ; their  Inspector’s  attendance  irregular  ; 
six  or  eight  times  in  eight  years,  1707-20,  1725-31  : nature  of  inspection,  1756-9.  Secretary  of 
the  institution  visits  almost  daily,  1707,  1721.  Examination  by  other  visitors  who  come  in;  a 
deputation  from  Incorporated  Society  twice,  1721-2.  Trustees  inspect  often,  nearly  every  board, 
held  once  a mon:li  or  often er,  1723-4  : examination  of  boys  by  some  of  the  trustees  occasionally, 
and  catechising  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  weekly,  1867-1909. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Lee,  Secretary  and  a Trustee,  1931-5, 1984-2031.  Hands  in  deeds,  rental, 
and  accounts,  and  Act  of  4 Geo.  I.  relating  to  the  school,  1931-5, 1984-6. — Number  of  apartments 
occupied  by  poor  females,  and  under  what  authority,  1997-2005,  2030-1.  As  to  supposed 
withdrawal  of  property  from  the  original  trust,  to  another'  purpose,  1992,  2006-13 ; leasing  of  the 
property,  2016-26. 

Evidence  of  William  Long,  Esq.,  Treasurer  and  a Trustee,  1936-1983  : particulars  of  the  estate, 
income,  and  expenditure  of  the  institution,  1950—1983. 

MOSES  DEANE’S  ENDOWMENTS  : SCHOOLS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  ST.  PETER,  ST.  MART  SHANDON, 

CHRIST  CHURCH, — CORK. 

Information  from  Reports  of  prevmcs  Inquiries,  &c. — Particulars  of  endowment  left  by  Moses 
Deane,  Esq.,  in  1726,  for  four  schools  in  city  of  Cork,  for  educating  and  clothing  twenty  boys  and 
twenty  girls  in  each : up  to  1807-12  only  one  school  established,  St.  Peter’s ; interest  in  the  property 
expired;  proceedings  for  recovery  of  property  by  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners ; transferred  to 
them  and  invested  in  the  funds,  2032-4.  Schoolhouses  and  almshouse  erected  by  Moses  Deane  or  left 
rent  free,  2164-5,  2259. 

Disputes  with  executors,  misapplication  of  much  of  the  rent,  and  consequent  litigation  and  costs, 
2035,  2164-6,  2259.  Christchurch  and  St.  Mary  Shandon  had  not  received  their  proportions ; 
Christchurch  endowment  not  now  in  operation,  2032-3. 

Amounts  of  endowments  and  income  from  other  sources,  numbers  of  pupils,  &c.,  of  the  respective 
schools,  at  various  times,  2035-7, 2164-6,  2259. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  John  Ballard,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Schools  of  Moses  Deane’s 
Endowment,  2172-2201. 

Income  and  expenditure;  sources  of  income,  2173-99.  Accounts  regularly  audited,  2173.  No 
lands  or  rents;  income  from  stock  merely:  money  formerly  in  hands  of  a private  individual,  and 
interest  not  paid;  proceedings  in  Chancery;  funds  since  invested,  in  trustees,  2185-7. — As  to  leases 
and  documentary  evidence  of  lands  or  property,  21S8-2201. 

Income  of  St.  Peter’s  School  and  its  sources,  2176  et  seq. 

CHRIST  CHUROII  SCHOOL,  CORK. 

Not  in  operation,  but  included  in  Moses  Deane’s  endowment,  2032—3,  2035. 

ST.  MARY  SHANDON  SCHOOL,  CORK. 

Sources  of  support;  schoolliouse  rent  free,  dividends  on  money  in  the  funds,  under  Charitable 
Bequests  Board;  instruction  “in  reading,  writing, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  &c.,”  2259. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Byrne,  master  of  St.  Mary  Shandon  School,  2260-2304. 

Number  of  boys  on  roll,  thirty-four;  average  from  twenty-six  to  thirty;  some  free,  some  pay,  six 
pay;  allowed  to  take  payment  from  ten,  never  had  ten  paying,  2262-6. 

Inspection  by  Church  Education  Society’s  Inspector  once  a-year,  and  Incorporated  Society  hold 
examination  for  scholarships  in  Pocock’s  Institution  annually,  2264 ; numbers  allotted  to  Cork,  and 
to  this  school,  2274-5 ; schools  which  compete  for  the  scholarships,  2276-9. 
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0>rJc  : Moses  Decme,  Si.  Mary  Shandon  School,  Mr.  Byrne’s  evidence, — continued. 

■ HPr0Vn  C01'P01a*  punishment ; addresses  himself  to  the  reason  and  proper  feeling  of  the 
pupils,  2-80-3.  Suggests  the  holding  out  of  prizes  for  boys.  Ten  boys  allowed  clothing:  master 
m.0st  UlllSf"t  a“d  attentive ; an  inducement  to  proper  conduct;  better  to  clothe  twenty, 
2298 : increased  funds  required,  to  allow  of  schoolhouse  being  put  in  better  order,  aud  better 
salary  for  master,  2^90-1,  p9S-2304.  iNo  play-ground  for  boys;  a large  hall  for  infant  school,  not 
used  by  boys  or  girls  school,  22G9.  ° ’ 

Evidence  of  Dev.  Robert  Foley:  1672-4,  2305-1 3.-Visits  the  schools  regularly,  generally  every 
claj,  infant  school  occasionally;  catechises  twice  a- week,  2307-8,  2311.  Suggestion  for  imnrov/ 

rt,anC,e  t0+rlie  maleinh00l1’  2309-10-  Ddcument*  relating  to  school,  in  hands  of  the 
Itector,  who  is  absent  from  Cork  for  the  present,  1672-4,  205,  2312-3. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SCHOOL,  CORK. 

2032-7nmti°n  5n  previous  Reports  as  to  nature  and  amount  of  endowment,  numbers  of  pupils,  &c., 
deSfbecf'^OSG  Ul  'nfaDt  Sch°°ls  rePorted  in  1835>  and  course  of  instruction  for  boys  and  girls 

Dev.  Nicholas  Colthurst  Dunscombe,  a Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  school,  2038-^081 
-uyu-i,  2310-8.— Account  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  : 
advance  by  himself  203S-4o.  Audit  of  accounts,  by  different  parties  at  different  times,  partly  by 

churchwarden,  partly  by  Mr.  Ballard,  the  Treasurer  of  the  general  charity,  2051-7.  J ^ ^ 

Funds  applied  to  clothing  and  education,  and  rent  of  the  school  premises,  2061-2  : and  formerly  to 
?EE Lfj?  1 ' 80  as  aPPl7  the  whole  fund  to  the 

infant  school  now  supported  by  parochial  means,  2061-8.  Clothing,  how  purchased ; not  heretofore 
obtained  by  contract  upon  public  advertisement,  but  thinks  the  suggestion  a good  one,  2058-60. 

Vel'7  Ccfd.ita?f  t0  thf  Placei  its  efficiency  attributed  by  him  mainly  to 
vt™  f master,  who  was  obtained  by  public  advertisement;  a great  advantage,  on  any 
■\acanc),  to  advertise  for  candidates  as  widely  as  possible,  2078-SI.  y 

Visitation  of  school  by  clergymen  frequent,  three  or  four  times  n-wecls ; catechetical  examine 

regnlSS  ***"“  ***  ' “d  ite 

Importance  of  lay  agency  to  assist  in  school  management ; committee,  constituted  of  clenrv 
churchwardens,  and  laymen,  2046  : and  great  advantages  of  domiciliary  v sitation  of  chl™„Y0 

KKf  r“bli0  g“d; 

Books  ordered  by  committee  or  trustees  on  requisition  from  the  master ; supplied  in  Cork  Sols' 

t&zm1  **  * *»-  ; 

^££9^3^“  as 

■>  ’ O the  week,  given  out  on  Saturday,  returned  on  Monday  2087 

*“end‘  “,Ij' 2088 ; »fl“  ™‘  to 


ST.  PETER  SCHOOL. 

previous  Reports  as  to  nature  and  amount  of  endowments  from  different 


yF'-emous  reports  as  to  nature  and  amount  of  endo 
souiceo , part  of  endowment  lost  or  withheld ; litigation  and  costs,  2164-5. 

Schoolhouse  erected  by  Moses  Deane,  and  an  almshouse,  2164-5 

niS-iFf  Wall“0  of  Archdeacon  Kvle,  who  is  Trustee  2167  71 

2201.  ? m_  w d!  EsT->  Tieasurer ; as  to  the  endowments  , income  and  expenditure,  2172- 

**«««■  8—  -ount 

ecmq,ationsa  pera.i“ S^No  emolumenf  f™  The  p“uplif  S Tuptai'T”'!  ?"*  wl<” 
introduction  from  a clergyman,  if  found  deservin-  9993  PmLf„„  T .“E,.3  Emitted  011  note  of 
School;  received  a university  education  himself,  and  prepares  boys  hr  it  S-mi? 

tuition  does  not  encroach  on  school  duties,  2228  Numbers  it  Zi,nfti  1 • i .0,-6.’  Pnvato 
since  his  appointment,  2233-4.  at  6ch°o1  have  considerably  increased 
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Cork  : — Moses  Deane,  St.  Peter  School,  Mr.  Burke’s  evidence, — continued. 

crocket,  knitting,  ornamental  work,  in  plenty ; ladies  and  anybody  may  send  it ; main  purpose, 
improving  the  children  ; no  person  receives  any  thing  for  it,  except  the  children,  who  sometimes 
sell  it;  tiiey  get  the  advantage,  sometimes  3s.  or  4s.  a-week,  earned  at  school  and  at  home  ; work 
at  school  during  prescribed  hours  only,  and  not  interfering  with  other  instruction,  2234-40.  But 
a few  children  attend  for  working  only,  rather  than  be  kept  from  school  to  work  at  home ; not 
considered  as  children  of  the  school,  and  do  not  take  part  in  the  other  business  of  the  school, 
except  catechising  on  Saturday,  when  the  clergyman  attends ; had  been  formerly  children  of  the 
school  and  reared  up  from  childhood,  2141-9. 

GENERAL  STATE  0¥  EDUCATION,  AND  PROVISION  POR  IT. 

Evidence  of  Denis  Brennan  Bullen,  m.d.,  Vice-President  of  Royal  Cork  Institution,  Professor  in 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork;  as  to  general  state  of  education,  want  of  good 
intermediate  schools,  between  the  primary  schools  and  colleges ; suggestions  on  the  subject  and  as  to 
necessity  for  a controlling  body  over  educational  institutions  generally,  2092-21 63 : (see  under  Pullen.; 

Corporation  Schools .— Ardee,  Clogher,  Oxmantown,  Swords,  Waterford,  &c. ; see  unden • respective  names. 

Con-,  Mr.  John ; Evidence  of,  as  to  instruction  of  his  children  in  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co. 
Dublin,  16310  et  seq.— (See  Swords.) 

Corratobber,  school  in  townland  of,  Co.  Cavan  : see  under  Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan. 

Con-ell,  Mr.  Joseph,  Master ; Letter  from,  as  to  supposed  endowment  for  Castlemacadam  and  New- 
bridge schools,  Co.  Wicklow ; a private  school  at  Kilqueeny,  13741 : — (see  Castlemacadam.) 

Costs  of  Litigation : 

Laro-e  law  costs  and  accounts  of  law  agents  of  Clare-street  Board Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle, 


Secretary,  21372  et  seq.,  21376,  21379,  21385,  21378,  21380,  23736-7,  23739  e 
°.q.:  of  William  Wann,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  of  Clare-street  Board,  23873  et  si 


. 2397 f 
of  Godfrey 

Fetkerston,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  Clare-street  Board,  23597-603. 

Excessive  costs  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  Evidence  of  Godfrey  Fetkerston,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  24019-22,  24225-7,  24066-75  see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  &c. 

(See  Endowments,  Litigation,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools,  &c.) 

Cotter,  Rev.  Joseph  Rogerson , Dunmore  Rectory,  father  of  four  boys  who  have  been  at  Midleton 
Endowed  School,  two  there  at  present ; evidence  favourable  to  the  school ; high  opinion  of  the 
religious  discipline  and  instruction  at  the  school,  18917  et  seq. : — see  Midleton. 

^°U  Suggestions  as  to  the  establishment  of ; Bullen,  Cork,  2098.  Cullinan,  Ennis,  4096-98. 
M'Cosh,  Belfast,  10515  see  Intermediate  Schools. 

Course  of  Instruct  ion  : — 

See  under  names  of  individual  schools. 

Combined  instruction  in  classics  and  in  commercial  or  mercantile  education  in  same  school ; see 
under  Combination. 

Mixed  Schools  and  Religious  instruction  of  different  denominations  ; see  Religion. 

Course  of  instruction  under  Erasmus  Smith  charter  ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith. 

Cowen,  Rev.  John,  Rathconnell  Glebe,  officiating  clergyman  of  Knockdrin,  Co.  Westmeath:— 
Letters  from,  13092,  13098  ; evidence,  13096,  13100  et  seq.  Three  sites  of  schools  in  the  parish,— 
Knockdrin,  Reynella,  Turin,  13101-2. 

Knockdrin  : school  closed  in  1S55  by  Sir  Richard  Levinge  ; schoolhouse  and  endowment  land  in 
hands  of  private  persons;  how  occupied,  13098,  13106,  13112,  13115-8. 

Reynella  : school  closed  for  five  or  six  years ; schoolhouse  in  existence ; it  and  land  occupied  by 
private  persons,  13098,  13092,  13103-5,  13119. 

Turin  : school  in  possession  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  working  well,  13092,  13107. 

Clonlost:  school  not  endowed;  supported  by  annual  voluntary  subscriptions,  1309S. 

Cox,  Charles,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Co.  Leitrim,  Agent  to  Mr.  St.  George :— 

General  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same  in  Co.  Leitrim,  6965-71,  69S3-90.— Great 
want  of  a school  for  middle  classes,  at  Carrick-on-Shannon ; many  now  sending  their  children  to 
the  National  School  would  prefer  sending  them  to  such  a school,  of  a higher  class,  at  a moderate 
rate ; including  modern  languages,  6965-71 : should  be  a boarding  as  well  as  day  school,  6968-70. 

A school  for  intermediate  education  would  be  cheerfully  supported  by  taxation  for  a district,  but 
not  for  town  alone,  69S3  ; and  especially  if  a certain  number  of  free  places  were  granted  to  pupils 
of  merit,  selected  on  competition,  6984-6  : school  to  be  for  boarders  as  well  as  day  scholars,  6989. 

As  toendowment  for  a school  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim,  not  nowin  operation,  6861- 
93  ; schoolhouse  at  present  unoccupied  6892.  (See  under  Carrick-on-Shannon.) 

Cranfield,  Captain,  Agent  for  Lord  Powerscourt:  a private  school  at  Kilqueeny,  Co.  Wicklow  (see 
under  Castlemacadam)  13743. 

Crappagh  and  Diskard,  Co.  Monaghan : 

Endowment  for  schools  at, by  Rev.  William  Harris,  (ob.  1841,)  of  Killevan,  Co.  Monaghan;  bequest 
for  building  four  National  schools,  two  in  parish  of  Killevan,  two  in  parish  of  Aughabog,  9-04. 

Craven,  Mrs.  Alicia;  Endowment  by,  for  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick;  see  under  Limerick. 

Crean  ’ Robert  J.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Mayor  of  Wexford  ; Evidence  and  Return  by,  in  reference  to  William 
Tate’s  Endowment  ior  Education  in  Wexford,  421, 422, 426-8,  436-8, 447-53.  Great  want  of  means 
of  education  in  Wexford,  at  the  same  time  that  this  large  bequest  for  the  purpose  is  lying  unemployed; 
existin'--  schools  unable  from  want  of  funds  to  afford  instruction  to  children  applying,  422  : hun- 
dreds of  children  applying  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  schools  for  want  of  means,  422,  426-8. 
No  meeting  of  trustees  since  he  has  been  mayor,  426,  436 ; no  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
nothing  done  by  his  predecessors,  426. 

VoL.  II. 
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reported  endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Drumreilly,  Co.  Leitrim,  6933  e\ 


Crean,  Robert  J.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Wexford, — continued. 

Intentions  of  testator  as  indicated  by  bis  will,  422 ; would  be  defeated,  in  regard  to  education  of 
children  in  Wexford,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  if  the  Rector,  Rey.  Mr. 
Elgees  ideas  were  carried  into  effect,  447  : desires  that  the  will  should  be  carried  out  according  to 
its  intention,  not  for  Roman  Catholics  alone,  but  for  the  inhabitants  generally,  without  religious  dis- 
tinction, 436-8.— See  under  Wexford. 

Crofton,  Sir  Morgan  ; 

(see  Drumreilly.) 

0r°°l% ““  Clogher  (Co.  Tyrone) ; letter  relating  to  Ologlier  endowed  school,  and  will  of 

the  Bishop,  1165o  : — (see  Clogher.) 

OoofaSanls,  Key .gemutl,  Ardmore ; letter  from,  relating  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment  for  a school 
at  Elplnn,  Co.  Roscommon,  and  referring  to  lands  from  which  it  is  derived,  7225  (see  Elphm.) 
Crozier,  William,  Esq.,  Churchwarden  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; as  to  lands  left  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson 
for  education  at  Swords,  19750  et  seq. — (see  Swords.) 

Cuba,  King’s  Co. : Banagher  Royal  School,  commonly  called  Cuba  School,  5277  (see  Banaglier). 
Cuffe,  Mr.  Laurence,  formerly  resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; Evidence  of,  19996-20019  20314-6  • 
holds  land  at  Swords  ; identifies  it  with  land  No.  4 in  map  of  1797  of  “school  lands,”  now  appro- 
pnated  to  other  purposes,  and  in  earlier  map,  19999-20002 ; further  particulars  of  tenure,  rent, 
’ Pro,duces  Iease  and  maP  attached  ; identity  of  premises  with  school  lands,  19922-6 
20314-6  : — (see  under  Swords.)  ’ 

Cullman,  Patrick  M.,  M.n.,  Ennis  (Co.  Clare),  Coroner,  Medical  Attendant  of  Gaol,  late  Chairman  of 
Town  Commissioners;  Letter  from,  3S35;  and  Evidence  of,  relative  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools, 
and  constitution  of  Board  of  Governors  thereof,  3971  et  seq.,  and  as  to  general  state  of  education, 
4094  etseq  Long  residence  at  Ennis  and  knowledge  of  the  state  of  education  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, 39/2-39/4.  ° 

Complaint  of  constitution  and  conduct  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors,  and  of  manare- 
ment  of  Ennis  Grammar  School ; heads  of  complaint  enumerated,  3835. 

As  to  Ennis  Grammar  School,  thinks  it  does  not  appear  in  competition  with  others  so  advan- 
tageously as  it  ought,  if  the  master,  Dr.  King,  had  efficient  or  first-class  assistants;  arrangements 
■' c,r°f  t0°  *!'-sh;  a.Sreat  many  gentlemen  about  Ennis  send  their  sons  elsewhere, 
t 1 S ..p,  0 derive  little  advantage  from  the  school,  3835,  3989,  4002,  4011 

4017,  4081.  Is  sure,  if  there  were  no  endowment,  there  would  be  a school  of  a high  class  in 
Ennis ; an  admirab  e field  for  a first-rate  school,  4017-  4020:  account  of  other  schools  in  the  locality 
and  oi  distinguished  scholars  from  them,  in  Trinity  College,  4021-4028.  J 

Free  pupils.— Not  much  benefit  derived  from  the  endowment  for  free  pupils,  judging  by  the 
result;  never  knew  a free  pupil  enter  Trinity  College,— a reproach  to  the  system  ; very  few  have 
obtained  a complete  education ; do  not  continue  to  finish  their  education  ; number  on  foundation 
very  small,  4013-5. 

Admission  of  free  pupils  should  be  thrown  open  to  cleverest  boys,  by  competition  ; would  raise 
the  character  of  the  scholars,  4016, 4081.  Suggests  greater  encouragement  to  free  pupils,  and  their 
admission  on  the  foundation  by  concursus,  and  examination  for  admission  : at  present  some  degree 
of  reproach  attaches  to  being  a free  pupil  without  merit;  not  treated  properly,  disparaged  in  the 
eyes  of  other  boys,  4083,  4086-7 : would  make  it  a badge  of  merit;  would  select  the  boys  on  open 
examination  and  competition  from  any  school  or  class  of  persons,  with  or  without  means;  not 
likely  to  be  abused ; free  pupils  would  be  more  encouraged,  and  badge  of  reproach  would  cease  • if 
any  person  of  means  enough  to  pay  availed  himself  of  the  advantage,  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  position 
ot  tree  pupils  and  take  away  reproach  ; for  the  trifling  emolument  would  not  exclude  any,  4088-93. 

Exhibitions.— Inadequate  value  of  exhibitions  attached  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  (£8  Irish)  ■ 
thinks  the  manner  m which  these  small  exhibitions  could  be  made  available  for  promoting  educa- 
tion in  the  country  would  e by  reducing  the  number  (now  thirty  or  thirty-two),  and  increasing 
the  value  of  them,  3823-5,  3868,  4080  : (and  see  evidence  of  Dr.  King,  under  Ennis).  8 

Board  of  Governors— Considers  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  badly  and 
most  unsuitably  constituted ; consisting  of  a number  of  high  official  persons,  who  do  not  attend 
or  discharge  the  functions,  and  of  a great  many  other  members : no  member  of  the  Board  has 
any  local  connection  with  the  school,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  discipline,  progress,  or  management  • 
no  ex-officio  Governor  attends,  except  on  one  day  last  year  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  which 
receives  a large  amount  of  the  funds  from  the  Governors : evils  of  nominal  governors ; thirty-five  alto- 
gether, mostly  absentees ; some  in  Canada  and  all  over  the  world ; a screen  for  acts  of  others  • a 
myth  and  non-existent,  4003-4,  4007-9.  Would  not  have  anybody  nominally  connected  with  the 
Board  who  is  not  an  acting  member,  397 6.  Impossible  to  expect  justice  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, as  at  present  constituted ; a feeling  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  school  at  Ennis  as 
to  which  the  Governors  can  have  no  reliable  information ; school  managed  for  the  private  interest 
ot  head  master,  the  public  interest  being  quite  a secondary  matter ; and  no  control  over  him  • the 
Board  exercise  no  educational  supervision  whatever,  3987-3989  4000-1. 

Governors  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and  inefficiently,  3835,  3995-6  ; have  never 
made  a law  for  the  regulation  of  the  school  for  200  years ; the  laws  then  made  still  in  force  • (see 
rules  or  bye-laws  in  Charter,  under  Erasmus  Smith)  - considers  them  obsolete;  no  inspection 
4002  4006  6XCeP  an  aSCnt  Visited  the  sch001  within  the  Iast  three  years,  3996-8, 

Loca.1  Superintendence  of  Schools  under  the  Board  :— without  proper  inspection  and  confidential 
and  reliable  information  as  to  state  and  progress  of  the  schools,  Governors  totally  incompetent  to 
exercise  sufficient  control  oyer  them,  3977  : ought  to  provide  means  of  informing  themselves  pro- 
H *°  , scIl°ols’  and  not  doing  so  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and  inefficiently, 

3798  : injury  from  that  negligence  might  be  corrected  by  having  properly  qualified  and  paid  local 
superintendents  ^ persons  who  should  have  some  interest  and  responsibility  either  by  payment  or 
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Cullinan,  Patricio  M.,  m.d.,  Ennis, — continued. 

Misapplication  of  Funds ; Dr.  Cullman’s  complaints — 

That  while  the  Governors  do  not  pay  their  masters  and  assistants  enough,  they  pay  a large 
amount  to  Trinity  College  ; amounts  not  illegal  but  injudicious,  4029, 4035-45,  4055-6. 

That  the  Governors  also  misapply  funds,  in  supporting  at  great  expense  a number  of  English 
schools  a waste  that  might  be  usefully  applied  to  other  purposes,  while  there  are  the  National 
Schools;  an  indiscreet  and  injudicious  application  of  funds,  4029,  4047-4054. 

That  they  also  misapply  funds  in  pensions ; a misapplication,  to  pension  a master  who  after 
receiving  it  for  twenty-three  years  is  still  in  robust  health,  4030.  The  pensions  or  retiring  allow- 
ances to  masters  a subject  for  inquiry;  does  not  appear  on  face  of  return  made  by  the  Governors 
that  there  are  any  pensions ; returns  not  satisfactory ; take  credit  for  arrears,  rents,  rates  and 
taxes,  repairs,  which  are  paid  by  the  masters ; instances  Galway,  Drogheda,  Ennis,  in  which  last 
case  Governors  pay  £1  only  for  rent,  4080. 

That  the  Governors’ power  in  distributing  these  funds  is  exercised  in  a manner  contrary  to  law, 
which  they  suspend  at  their  convenience  and  indiscreetly,  in  not  clothing  the  free  pupils  and  not 
sending  them  out  as  apprentices,  4032-3,  4057-8,  4060-1. 

That  the  Governors  and  master  interpose  obstacles  to  education  in  Ennis  : Governors  pay  certain 
masters  employed  in  the  school,  and  head  master  will  not  allow  them  to  instruct  boys  nor  pupils  in 
his  school,  although  such  under-masters  not  resident  at  the  school  and  nor  occupied  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  a-day;  master  makes  it  a condition  that  they  do  not  take  boys  except  with  his  per- 
mission : with  the  sanction  of  the  Governors,  to  whom  complaint  was  made  on  the  subject ; Gover- 
nors did  not  think  the  matter  called  for  their  interference  with  Dr.  King,  4063-8,  4072-3. 

Fees  or  Charges  to  Pupils  : — Complains  of  the  Governors  that  they  exercise  no  control  over  the 
nmster  in  regard  to  fees  or  charges  for  day  pupils ; the  public  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
endowment ; obliged  to  pay  at  a high  rate  ; it  is  a private  school,  with  endowment,  Dr.  King  making 
it  as  beneficial  to  himself  as  possible,  without  the  Governors  controlling  him,  4011-2.  Different 
rates  of  charge  by  master  in  Galway  and  Drogheda,  4012. 

Vacations  : — Instanced  as  an  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  the  endowment  to  the  convenience 
of  the  head  master ; time  and  duration  of  vacations ; Governors  on  Dr.  Cullinan’s  complaint  of  this 
told  him  they  could  not  interfere  in  the  private  management  of  the  school,  4002-5.  No  allusion 
in  by-laws  to  holidays  (see  Charter,  under  Erasmus  Smith),  4006,  4011. 

Management  of  Estates  by  Board  of  Governors : — Considers  they  have  lost  some  property,  3999 ; 
Cahircallamore  (Co.  Clare),  a rent-charge;  arrears  and  fees,  and  “school  ground  at  Ennis,  no 
tenant,  gratis,”  3830,  3833,  4078: — Originally  Kilmacally  or  Keilty,  £100  a-year  rent-charge; 
statements  as  to  sales  of  the  property;  proceedings  in  Exchequer  and  Incumbered  Estates  Courts  • 
uncertainty  of  information,  4074-4078:  present  tenant  of  property  supposed  to  be  chargeable* 
4079.  Governors  say  they  have  no  property  in  the  locality  of  Ennis,  4069,  4078. 

Inquiry  of  Governors  by  Dr.  Cullinan  whether  any  persons  were  entitled  to  any  advantages  by 
reason  of  being  tenants  on  their  property  in  the  neighbourhood ; Governors  reply  that  they  have 
not  any  property  in  that  locality  (Ennis),  and  that  there  are, not  any  special  advantages  reserved 
in  the  school  at  Ennis  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  in  preference  to  other  persons,  4068-71 
(see  Charter  under  Erasmus  Smith). 

Prizes  given  by  Primate  and  Governors ; suggested  by  Dr.  Cullinan  for  inquiry : prospectus  of 
Drogheda  school  states,  “the  Primate  gives  some  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  all  the 
grammar  schools ;”  never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  Ennis  school ; has  not  heard  of  Governors’ 
prizes,  or  whether  they  are  distributed  there,  4083. 

For  particulars  as  to  Ennis  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  and  evidence  of  other  witnesses  in 
reference  to  same,  see  under  Ennis,  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  representations  at 
Ennis,  of  Dr.  Cullinan,  22800  et  seq.,  22945  et  seq. ; of  Dr.  King,  22696  et  seq. :— see  Ennis,  and 
under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

General  Observations,  and  Suggestions  by  Dr.  Cullinan  as  to  Education  generally. — Unsatisfactory 
state  of  education  among  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  provinces,  for  want  of  efficient  schools : 
in  Queen’s  Colleges,  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  regarded  not  as  honours  for  merit,  but  rather  as 
helps  to  young  men  of  limited  means  in  pursuing  academical  studies ; the  Colleges  to  some  extent 
perform  the  functions  of  schools,  with  an  unsuited  organization,  their  own  functions  being  materially 
deranged  and  imperfectly  performed.  Defect  remediable  : expectations  from  present  inquiry,  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  endowed  schools ; which  have  been  greatly  mismanaged,  with  little 
regard  to  public  interests,  the  absence  of  control  and  responsibility  having  led  to  accumulation  of 
abuses  and  inefficiency,  4094. 

Reforms  suggested : — Abolition  of  the  various  incongruous  and  inefficient  plans  now  existing  for 
management  of  endowed  schools,  and  establishment  of  one  uniform  and  comprehensive  system : 
creation  of  a Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  a chief  director,  paid,  and  associated  with  other 
learned  and  eminent  persons  as  honorary  directors ; with  paid  assistants,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of 
schools,  3981-5,  4096  : Central  Board  to  have  absolute  control,  with  appeal  to  Lord  Lieutenant 
only,  4096  : and  with  assistance  of  local  persons,  which  he  thinks  essential,  as  a Local  Board  or 
Committee,  always  on  the  spot,  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  Inspector  and  report  to  Central  Board, 
3982-6.  System,  analogous  to  that  of  the  National  Education  system ; a governing  body,  with  inspec- 
tors, and  local  patrons,  3992-3;  but  would  let  the  patronage  rest,  not  with  an  individual,  but  with 
a number  of  persons  of  rank  and  intelligence  as  a committee,  in  the  district,  3993  -4. 

Would  establish  one  Academic  School  for  each  county,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  and  modified 
by  Central  Board : education  therein  to  be  of  most  comprehensive  and  complete  character  attainable 
in  preparatory  schools  for  literary  training:  academic  staff,  a head  master  and  seven  other  masters  ; 
one  respectively  for  mathematical  sciences;  for  classics;  for  natural  philosophy;  for  English  lite- 
rature, logic,  political  economy,  and  history;  for  foreign  languages;  for  arithmetic;  writing,  and 
Vol.  II.  3 N 2 
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Cullinan,  Patrick  M.,  m.d.,  Ennis, — continued. 

book-keeping ; and  for  drawing : charge  for  admission  of  pupil,  £1  a-year,  and  £1  for  eacli.branch 
in  which  he  may  be  instructed,  'affording  a complete  education  for  £8  a-year,  or  a more  limited  one 
at  less  cost,  according  to  his  objects  or  convenience  : half  the  admission  fees  to  go  to  head  master, 
and  half  the  class  payments  to  the  respective  class  masters  attended  by  the  pupil : the  other  moiety 
to  be  divided  between  head  master  and  general  purposes  of  the  school  and  requisites,  as  chemical 
and  electrical  apparatus,  maps,  models,  books  of  reference,  &c. : free  education  in  each  school  for 
limited  number  of  pupils,  elected  half-yearly  by  coucursus  with  preference  to  poorer  candidates  : 
the  examinations  public,  by  master,  assisted  by  an  inspector,  and  the  selection  ratified  by  the  Board: 
For  encouragement  to  industry  and  exertion,  substantial  and  valuable  prizes,  but  few  in  number,  to 
be  distributed  among  pupils  of  each  county  school : — to  promote  wider  emulation,  two  or  three 
considerable  prizes  to  each  province,  open  to  competition  once,  by  pupils  of  all  the  county  schools 
in  the  province;  perhaps  even  national  prizes,  4096-4098. 

Estimate  of  expense  of  proposed  plan,  in  detail,  amounting  to  £44,980,  say  £50,000 ; may  bo 
defrayed  by  proper  application  of  even  a portion  of  existing  endowments ; does  not  amount  to  half 
of  that  expended  in  supporting  endowed  schools  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  public,  4098-9. 

Curtis,  Miss  Kate,  Assistant  Schoolmistress  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ; Evidence  of  as 
to  employment  of  school  girls  by  the  head  mistress  on  her  own  work,  15449  etseq. : the  girls  have 
often  worked  after  hours,  15456,  15460;  leaving  after  dark,  15465-70: — (see  under  Swords.) 

Bain,  Horatio,  Parliament-street,  Westminster ; letter  from,  to  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  as  to  the 
Leamy  School  Endowment  (see  under  Limerick),  3665. 

Daly,  Rev.  Peter,  Parish  Priest  and  Vicar  of  Galway  : Evidence  of,  as  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Endow- 
ment and  general  state  of  education,  5992  el  seq. / as  to  management  and  tenure  on  Western  Estates 
of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  5982  et  seq. 

Small  amount  of  education  afforded  for  the  large  endowment  of  £3,400 : sufficient  for  education 
of  the  district  and  liberties  of  Galway;  necessity  of  a great  change,  5992.  Great  expense  as  com- 
pared with  numbers  educated ; and  comparison  with  large  numbers  and  small  expense  of  school  in 
connection  with  National  Board,  5995.  Complaint  of  Roman  Catholics  as  to  these  schools  being 
professedly  and  designedly  for  Protestants  alone,  5995.  Thinks  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools 
should  be  applied  to  education  of  the  poor  of  all  religious  denominations,  5997.  As  to  charter  and 
intentions  of  founder,  5998-6004. 

As  to  Western  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools : Tenure  on  lease  of  forty-one  yeai'S,  renewable 
every  seven,  on  fine,  tenant  paying  also  for  the  lease ; objections  to  this  tenure  on  ground  of  expense 
and  of  risk  of  forfeiture ; instance,  59S4-5.  Would  have  a lease  for  ever  at  certain  rent,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  danger  of  being  disturbed,  to  tenants  laying  out  money  and  paying  their  rent, 
5985.  Does  not  complain  of  the  Governors,  but  wishes  for  an  alteration  of  the  Act  of  25  Geo.  III. 
c.  55,  in  this  particular,  5987-91. 

Daunt,  George,  esq.,  Kilmonogue,  Kinsale ; Evidence  as  to  Oatlands  School  (Co.  Cork),  now  closed, 
and  house  and  land  held  by  dismissed  schoolmastei',  in  spite  of  proceedings  to  eject  him  (see  Oat- 
lands), 1171-9. 

Davidson,  John,  Esq.,  Accountant,  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Grand 
Jury,  Armagh  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  situation  of  a house  formerly  the  Armagh  Royal  School,  9635-8 : 
(see  Armagh.) 

Dawson,  Mrs.  : bequest  of  four  guineas  a-year  for  education  in  Co.  Carlow,  73.  Rev.  Frederick  J. 
Trench,  Rector  of  Carlow,  cannot  learn  any  thing  respecting  it ; does  not  think  the  bequest  has 
been  made  to  any  school  in  Co.  Carlow,  75. 

Dawson,  Very  Rev.  Peter,  v.v.,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim  : — 

Evidence  as  to  General  State  of  Education,  and  provision  for  same,  in  Co.  Leitrim,  6937-55, 
6972-82,  6999-7006.  Want  of  intermediate  schools  ; generally  speaking,  in  whole  of  Leitrim  an 
absolute  want  of  scientific  and  classical  education,  6938.  A good  mercantile  and  classical  school 
established  in  Carrick  would  be  supported;  at  from  £2  to  £4  a-year,  6946,  6948-50.  A day  and 
boarding  school  combined,  6952  : Two-thirds  of  the  children  would  be  day  scholars,  6972.  Pro- 
bable number  of  boarders  at  moderate  terms,  say  £20  a-year,  6973-6.  Such  a school  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  town,  6977. 

Objections  to  an  education  tax  on  the  locality  for  the  support  of  the  school,  6979-81.  A charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  would  be  agreed  to,  6982. 

Difficulty  in  regard  to  boarders  of  different  religious  denominations  in  same  school,  6999-7003. 
A system  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Board,  giving  free  access  to  the  ministers  of  each  religion 
to  give  religious  instruction  at  fixed  times,  would  be  a sufficient  safeguard  in  the  opinion  of 
moderate  minded  Roman  Catholics,  7004-6. 

Letter  from,  as  to  endowment  for  a school  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  6842  : (see  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.) 

Evidence  of,  as  to  endowment  of  a school  at  Drumreilly,  Co.  Leitrim,  6935  : (see  Drumreilly.) 

Day  Schools,  and  schools  for  boarders  and  free  pupils  : — see  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Dean  Scardeville  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowments  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords,  Co- 
Dublin  : see  Swords. 

Deane , Moses:  Endowment  of  schools  in  Cork ; 

Christchurch ; not  in  operation,  2032  et  seq. 

St.  Mary  Shandon,  2032,  2259. 

St.  Nicholas,  2032,  2038,  et  seq. 

St.  Peter,  2032,  2164 , et  seq. 

(See  under  Cork.) 
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Key.  Waller,  Vicar  of  Naas,  a Member  of  Board  of  Superintendence  of  Claiter  School  of 

0f  as  to  General  State  of  Education,  and  provision  for  same  : Objections  to  an  ednea- 
tioSlta,  1*012  « so,.:  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  ass.stant  teacher  for  Diocesan  School 
(see  under  Naas,)  would  meet  objections  of  many,  14013. 

Evidence  of.  as  to  Donadea  School,  Oo.  Kildare,  satisfactory  character  of  it,  13881-2 : (see 
Donadea.) 

Decline  of  schools  and  its  causes  : — K.0„ 

Eallvroan  Lyon  4776-8  et  seq.  Galway  Grammar  School,  Blakeney,  601  j-23  ; Killeen,  o49- 
Dally  loan,  . J . Bik  23122,  23135  ; Nesbitt,  23133.  Ktlbncken  Tenantry 

% 5 Bailey  5111-2.  LvnJrick  Dioc’esan  School,  Kinvan,  3208  et 

School  491o  9<  > * 2579-2600  et  see,.-,  D’Esterre,  3242  et  seq.  Navan, 

vq'  \ T ei  12878  2'se?  Limerick  Blue  School,  O'Shea,  2401  ; Mullin,  2846  et  seq.  ; 

Preston  School,  g=>  Lhngboe  6?n  7G51.  Monaghan  Diocesan  School,  Mooney,  869o-9  et  seq ; 
qni7a-U  Itla  - Wright  9110-37;  Moffatt,  9277-86;  and  see  other  Diocesan  Schools.  Fallas- 
Mofohv ' 4266-70  4282-9.  Tralee,  Erasmus  Smith,  2363-6 ; and  see  under  other  names  of 

„ c...i10(1iq  for  middle  classes  since  establishment  of  National  Schools, 

1 0447, 'lO  4M-M 05 1 6, 10547-8  ; and  see  under  Intermediate  Schools,  National  Schools,  &c. 

. , , . , i „„  Solionl  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin : Evidence  of,  as  to 

Delahoyd,  JTdw'arrf,  formerly  y fl  ° d f t being  fit  to  go  up  from  fifth  to  fourth  class, 

Swords.)  Member  of  Committee  appointed  by  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  state  of 

uZ’vfci ^ D'mcesan  School;  communication  from  Mr.  Delmege  and  Mr  Yandeleur,  J.r.,  Chairman 
ofXmmittee,  2431.  Communication  from  Committee,  as  to  unsatisfactory  management  of  the 
school,  2430.— (See  under  Limerick.) 

Dempsey,  Miss;  Endowment  for  schools  at  Kells,  Co.  Mcatli : see  hells. 

Derry:  see  Londonderry. 

Design,  schools  of  ^ correspondence  with,  as  to  endowments  for  schools  at 

Despard,  West's  evidence  on  the  snbject,  20305  et  «*,  2030S-13. 

»“»•  “V""'?  ' s h 1 Evidence 
1 a jt  tt  i?0(,  ^m-o-pon  ■ formerly  a pupil  in  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School,  Evidence 

^Tgh  I ^S5cSritf.r^tsUns  off  (sec  under  M,  33*2  * sc. 

Diet  'and  domestic  arrangement,  of  hoarding  school, , «.  «*r  — of  Complamts  as  to 

food  in  Bishop  Foy’s  School,  see  under  Waterford. 

Eev  1 r a Trustee  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment  for  a grammar  school  at  Etohm,  Co.  Kos- 

Smoni  communication  from  ; Suable  to  afford  any  mformat.on,  ,22,  ,-(,ee  Mph.n.)  _ 

Dillon,  Patrich,  Esq. ; school  endowed  by,  no  longer  in  operation ; see  Castlamriet,  Queen  s Co. 

Dmcesm  Schools  j—  erection  of  free  schools ; Act  of  T Will.  III.  for  enforcing  pre- 

■ r°ua*cd  andei  Act  f^-.  El  . m>ui  Grand  J„ies  t„  present  money  for  building  schools 
vious  statute  , Act  ot  17  to  . 2ctooi ; 29  Geo.  IT.  c.  7,  presentments  for  repairs  off 

but  to  he  raised  only  off  the  loc  ! 1 J u fot  ;ra  and  building  of  diocesan  school, ; general 
whole  county  , 53  Geo  IHeP  * n6  superseding  previous  Grand  Jury  Acts  ; presentments 
Grand  Jury  Act,  5 A 7 lVm.  -Ui  ’ 01.  repairing -schoolhouse  and  dwelling-house  of  master 

lawful  for  purchasing,  con„ty  in  which  situate,  to  be  levied  off 

°f  JrTutSsicl  to tS ^sul“^yuto?nt  ma^e  mS  nit  to  be  or  remain  united  with  any 
county , but  school  lor  wi.  c 1 . diocese  and  presentment  to  be  applied  solely  to 

Representation,  in  1S33,  oVe^hteen  dioceses' or'Iystricts,  only^ightC|mo- 

schools,  P”t‘culariy  that  of  J RjBeulty  „f  providing  for  repairs,  from  indisposition  of  Grand 

‘rdtm'ShlSa^of  Wildings,^ 

any  voluntary  provision  by  Grand  Julies,  24-7.  . . a 

Levislation  relating  to  ; difficulty  of  providing  and  supporting  diocesan  schools,  13121-40. 
Want  of  funds  for  buildings,  repairs,  ie. ; bad  state  of,  in  “.sequence,  and  injurious  effect  on 
the  schools ; Carlow,  Scott,  32-36,  62-66.  Uphm,  Elynn,  7S4o-jO. 

the  senoo  , > . contributions  of  clergy  and  Clare-street  Commissioners ; 

i °f full  *33  7447-8  Diocesan  schoolmaster  paid  by  tax  upon  beneffeed  clergymen ; 
S ftc  slightest  advantage* to  them,  but  no  power  to  remove  the  grievance  in  present  state  of  the 

law  - Tuam.  Dean  Plunket  6063.  . , 

General  complaints  of  inefficiency  of  Diocesan  Schools,  and  of  want  of  inspection  of  them,  Arch- 
deacon  Kussell,  9210-7  1 Bishop  of  Doom,  104,5  : Warner,  13142. 

' leinf  attention  paid  by  Board  to 

SiooTsm  School,  tian  i.  K.yal  Schools,  21222-4 , want  of  power  to  remedy  evils,  21320-2  .- 
see  under  Commissioners  of  Education. 
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Diocesan  Schools : — continued. 

Diocesan  Schools  at 
Carlow,  for  Ossory  and  Leighlin,  1. 

Cork,  for  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  1180. 

Sgpgg.  J°3r3^0wa’  Oonnor»  and  Dromore,  10256,  10299. 

Limerick,  for  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora,  2399,  2416 
Londonderry,  or  Foyle  College,  10751. 

Monaghan  for  Clogher,  Kilmore,  and  Raphoe,  8686,  8917  9H0 
Mullingar,  for  Meath  and  Ardagk,  13121  ’ 

Naas,  for  Kildare,  13907, 13949. 

Wicklow,  for  Dublin  and  Glendalougli,  13681. 

See  under  names  of  the  respective  schools. 

DioceseofBaphoe;  Endowments  for  parochial  schools  in,  by  Colonel  Robert™  HUS 
of  school na^ of  : mi  fri  puniA  ^ 

Discontinuance  of  schools,  or  schools  closed  • spa  , r,  „ , regulations,  &c. 

nant's  Fiend,  &c.,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools  or  JcSes  ****»  L°rd  Lieute- 

Dishard  and  Crappagh,  Co,  Monaghan  : 

Endowment  for  schools  at,  by  Rev.  William  Harris  Cnh  mm  e ir-u 
behest  Tor  building  four  Rational  school,,  ,w„  ,»  parish  If 

Mpemary  in  connection  with  school , Sword,,  14028'et  ,e,. ,.  eee  SworU,. 

Distinctive  dress  for  schools ; see  Dress,  Slue  Coat,  Green  Coat,  &c 

of  endowments  :-see  under  EndmmMe,  Betalee,  and  their  particular  names 

nnssioner  or  Inspector-General,  pages  333-336.  f central  authority,  under  one  Com- 

C £100  5" hm  :jJr°tS“eqneShed  S^dittuSTinenS”''7’  Td,To”b  °»-  Tipperary 
places:  no  trace  of  them  now,  654-6.  Letters  from  RevRII  Tt°  pai'oc£,al  schoolmasters  at  these 
neiry  or  Eanshu,  as  to  a payment  to  the  eohoolmaste  th'efe'  up  to  S’  whl°ft ^ 1 ?mpIe- 
MMy,  Bolen  Ballad,  Esq.,  late  Churchwarden  and  Trustee of Tcfaon 
Monaghan : evidence  in  regard  to  that  endowment  • Csap  .mrlo,.  ? \7L^pd  Glr,s  School, 
erntten  School,  Cm  Monaghan,  endowed  bTS  Rossiore  1m  S579  : ” to  &™>- 

tion  : (see  Drumc.-uttm),  9290-5.  7 7 ; h“se  "d  ]“d  i school  not  in  opera- 

Donadea,  Co.  Kildare ; Erasmus  Smith  School : 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries  <tr  15700  15701  m 

Act  of  Geo.  I.  regulating  the  Erasmus  Smith  Endowments  (see  under  w,Cflarter  of.p!,as- IL  and 

f“'ii?93-!26-  137901  in  “**«™-*i  •SShSS 

let  for  petty  sessions  once  a fortnight  at  £10  a-vear  armlied'  to  rpnai  ^ t'r  ‘n'stress  1 0ne  room 
afterwards  objected,  and  letting  B°"d 

mistress  receiving  gratuities  from  them.  A residence  K W 1 fPP10™1:  tIie  master  and 

school  house,  the  Board  in  consequence  in  1854  withdrew  the  ermf b“il  adioinin£  the 
provision  for  the  master  and  mistress  after  thirty-one  years^  service  a anes’  wlthout  pension  or 
discontinued,  but  for  a small  salary  being  made  upborn  W bee“ 

tress,  making £48;  redncsS  dye  or  sii  XSrfS'o  La  1 •”d£6  to  mis- 

also  for  twenty-fire  years  clerk  of  petty  sessions leggatt 
tan  that  it  would  disqualify  him  for  salary  from’ the  Bofrd°  tSS  “ ™”s"d  °»  Mia- 

thirty-two  years ; pray  for  continuance  of  the  salaried to  I the Zf 11  ““"“S*™”1  ”f  school  for 

selves,  baling  no  other  means  of  support,  13796  ’ °r  ^<U  a Pensi°n  to  them- 

and  withdrawal  of  sdEj  13797 “i  Ss*  kMvLTL'ttfll*  P'1'1,'011'  “ to  ™«nnt,  receipt, 

13810-1,  13880.  Objection  to  f*. they  m’  S™>‘  P'”'»L, 

sessions  : the  Governors  were  aware  that  hc°held  the  situation  f sc  aO  Dlas.tor  an<l  clerk  of  petty 
master,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  no  fault  found  lisltu  abaudl/efiTT  ‘Ie''k  ’?ile  'oh"^ 
removed  from  the  latter  without  compensation,  13851-2.  ” ’ b“doned  tll,J  f»‘™er  and  afterwards 

ground  give^  by  his  fatS'  arnd^lS* Rj/tafoLtS”'’^  ‘1  'S/01  orcr  of  P;»ce  of 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Walter  de  Rural,  V;™.  w * 7 ° “ Donadea  school,  13879. 

Charter  School  of  Kildare Schoof  at  Donadea  amontsT'thOTo  t!  f0ard  SuPei'intendence  of 
education,  13882.  a amongst  those  that  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
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Donadea,  Co.  Kildare ; Erasmus  Smith  School : — continued. 

Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  in 
reference  to  the  representations  made  in  this  case,  21764-6,  23088-112.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh 
Hamilton,  Registrar  and  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  24242-3. — (See  under  Erasmus'Smith 
Board.) 

Donegal,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Lifford,  11103  et  seq.  Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Ncwry,  (see  Armagh,)  as  to  endowments,  9373. 

Doon,  Co.  Tipperary : endowment  for  school  at ; see  above,  under  Doherty. 

Dowden,  Richard  (R.),  Esq.,  Cork  ; Evidence  as  to  Christian  Brothers’  Schools ; high  character  of 
them,  and  instances  of  successful  education  there,  1358,  1364-5  : — (see  Cork.) 

Dowling,  Mr. ; Memorial  from,  and  statement  in  reference  to  Pleasants’  Asylum,  Dublin,  22348-52. 

Down,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Downpatrick,  9699  et  seq.,  20305  et  seq. 

Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  Bishop  of : Evidence  of,  as  to  Diocesan  School,  and  General  State  of 
Education,  and  provision  for  same;  and  suggestions,  10475-85 — Letter  from,  with  more  detailed 
suggestions,  page  303. 

Recommends  complete  change  of  present  system  : would  consolidate  resources  for  education  into 
one  general  fund,  under  one  governing  body  or  Board  of  paid  Commissioners,  having  respect  to 
private  or  peculiar  trusts  and  carrying  them  out  in  spirit  of  the  founders : Funds  would  be  ade- 
quate not  only  for  education  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a larger  number 
of  intermediate  schools,  which  are  most  desirable,  10476-9. 

Masters  being  under  one  board,  inducements  in  the  way  of  promotion  could  be  held  out,  10476. 

Would  give  powers  to  remove  schools  to  other  localities  and  establish  new  ones ; full  powers, 
10480-1.  The  property  belonging  to  the  existing  schools  should  be  managed  by  the  board;  landed 
property  for  educational  purposes  should  be  retained  in  land  and  not  converted  into  money,  10483. 

Beneficial  effect  on  education  if  Government  appointments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval 
services,  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  10484 : should  be  open  to  all  schools  and  all 
persons,  wherever  educated,  10485. 

Diocesan  schools  : — Considers  that  they  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  original  founders,  and 
that  they  do  not  give  adequate  advantages  to  the  parties  who  mainly  contribute  to  their  endowment, 
10475.  Declared  by  law  to  be  public  Latin  free  schools,  but  are  not  free  Lalin  schools  ; only  one 
county  in  Ireland  (Limerick)  in  which  the  Grand  Jury  has  levied  a rate  for  diocesan  schools,  but 
do  not  exercise  their  privilege  of  appointing  free  scholars,  10475. 

Diocesan  schools  supported  by  a tax  on  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  should  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  free  scholars  from  their  own  body  : but  the  contribution  from  the  clergy 
is  practically  an  endowment  given  merely  to  a private  school,  10475. 

Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Down , containing  suggestions  on  education  generally,  page  303. 

Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore  Diocesan  School,  Downpatrick ; see  Downpatrick. 

Downpatrick,  Co.  Down  : — Inquiry  and  evidence  taken,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of 
education  in  Co.  Down,  9699  et  seq.,  20305  et  seq. 

Blue  School,  or  Aleyn’s  Blue  School,  Downpatrick,  9836-10255. 

District  Diocesan  School,  for  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  10256-10283,  10299. 

General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same  in  the  locality;  Theophilus  Gardiner’s  Endow- 
ment for  schools  in  Downpatrick,  10284-90,  10296-8. 

BLUE  SCHOOL,  OR  ALEYN’s  BLUE  SCHOOL,  DOWNPATRICK. 

School  under  D.  S.  Kerr,  Esq.,  as  patron : codicil  to  a will  of  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  under 
which  it  was  founded,  not  forthcoming,  9836  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  David  Harrell,  Esq.,  Steward  to  the  charity  and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  Down- 
patrick estate,  purchased  in  1845  by  Mr.  Kerr,  9837-61 : nature  of  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  charity,  9866-7. 

Endowment  by  Mr.  Southwell,  in  1750,  a charge  upon  certain  lands;  rental  of  lands  £969  ; 
net  income  from  them,  £681 ; of  which  £218  per  annum  bequeathed  for  an  almshouse  and  two 
schools,  9841-6,  9885.  Of  the  £218  for  the  charity,  £73  left  to  the  hospital  for  old  men  and 
women,  and  £144  to  the  Blue  Schools;  but  expenditure  exceeds  income  bequeathed,  and  is  made 
up  by  Mr.  Kerr ; more  on  the  foundation  than  the  prescribed  number,  9847-8,  9863-5. 

Codicil  of  Mr.  Southwell’s  will,  under  which  the  charity  was  founded, not  forthcoming;  litigation 
under  the  will ; in  Chancery  eleven  years,  from  1834  to  1845  ; sale  of  lands  in  1845,  under  order 
in  Chancery,  when  Mr.  Kerr  became  purchaser,  9849-62,  9870.  Inquiries  for  the  will  and  abstract 
of  title,  which  had  beeD  in  doubt,  9866-84. 

Regulations  for  the  schools  ; reports  to  Mr.  Kerr;  visitation,  9888-91. 

Admission  of  children,  on  recommendation  of  persons  in  the  town ; list  of  applicants  made  out 
by  steward  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  selects  from  such  list ; generally  from  working  classes, 
labourers,  stone  cutters,  and  some  small  dealers  or  shopkeepers,  9964-70. 

A day  school;  but  in  expenditure,  a charge  for  ten  boys  “boarded,”  at  £2  15s.  4 <7.  per 
head,  per  annum,  and  ten  girls  at  same  rate  ; the  money  paid  to  the  children,  who  take  it  home  to 
their  parents  ; no  receipts  for  it ; has  no  reason  to  believe  the  children  were  ever  maintained  in 
the  schoolhouse,  9971-9. 

Apprenticing : — Yearly  payment  charged,  £8  6s.  for  apprenticing  three  boys,  and  same  for  three 
girls ; not  the  same  number  every  year,  but  every  school  child  apprenticed  (except  one  who  did 
not  require  it),  and  a fee  paid  with  every  child,  9980-2;  trades  and  occupations  to  which  boys 
and  girls  are  apprenticed,  9983-10000:  girls  generally  dressmakers;  none  eyer  qualified  to  be 
schoolmistress,  10001 : masters  and  mistresses  for  apprentices  selected  by  witness  by  authority  of 
Mr.  Kerr,  9982. 
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Downpatrick  .-—Blue  School,  or  Alei/n’s  Blue  School,  Mr.  Harrell’s  evidence, — continued. 

Explanation  of  a charge  of  £42  for  clothing  for  hoys  and  girls,  and  for  books,  paper,  etc.,  for 
schools ; almost  wholly  for  clothing ; £3  6s.  2d.  for  books  and  paper,  &c-,  in  two  years ; books 
asked  for  supplied,  no  application  refused,  10044-51. 

Medical  attendance  : — An  allowance  of  £9  4s.  Scl.  to  an  apothecary  for  attendance  on  the  hospital 
and  schools;  bound  to  attend  the  children  if  ill,  10064-7. 

Unsatisfactory  state  and  management  of  the  school,  and  repeated  complaints ; inefficiency  of  the 
master  and  warnings  to  him,  notice  of  dismissal  on  one  occasion,  for  want  of  attention  to  progress 
of  the  children,  9892-9963  : reports  of  school  not  going  on  in  satisfactory  manner,  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who 
contemplated  alteration  with  a view  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school  and  establish  a grammar 
school,  9893,  9898.  Complaints  by  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt,  9921  et  seq. 

Unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  children  complained  of  also  by  the  Dean’s  lady,  who  attends  the 
girls  school  regularly,  10020-1,  10052-1.  Employment  of  schoolboys  and  girls ; the  former 
in  gardening,  &c.,  the  latter  in  needlework  and  household  offices,  9895-7,  10022-30. 

No  inspection  of  schools  beyond  that  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt ; and  similar  dissatisfaction 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  girls  school  as  in  regard  to  boys  school,  9921,  9963, 10002-19, 10032-8. 

Alleged  difficulty  in  the  way  of  removing  the  master  and  mistress,  notwithstanding  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  1005S-63. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Horatio  Moffatt,  Curate  of  the  parish : — Has  made  complaints  of  the  master 
being  careless  in  the  conduct  of  the  school ; has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  for  five  years ; 
thinks  the  master  too  old ; school  would  be  unquestionably  benefited  by  his  removal,  and  by  pro- 
curing a better  teacher,  10068-80.  Schoolmistress  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  complains  of 
having  too  much  work  in  carrying  on  the  secular  instruction  of  the  children ; girls  very  much 
employed  in  shirt-making  for  the  boys,  and  but  little  school  time ; children  not  properly  taught, 
10084-8. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Teer,  Schoolmaster : — Previous  training  in  Kildar e-place,  and  experience 
in  teaching,  10089-96.  School  hours  and  vacations,  10097-104. 

Course  of  Instruction : — Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  measurement  and  geo- 
graphy, 10105-7.  Ignorance  and  defective  instruction  of  the  boys;  unsatisfactory  answering  on 
examination  by  the  Commissioners,  10110  et  seq.  : unwillingness  of  the  master  to  have  them 
examined,  10148-54,  10181.  As  to  industrial  employment  of  the  boys,  10156-8.  School  not 
inspected,  except  occasionally  by  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt,  10159 : no  examination  by  him, 
10162-7.  Further  evidence,  as  to  numbers  at  school,  of  which  an  incorrect  return  made,  and  as  to 
his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  school,  his  emoluments,  &c.,  10168-10213. 

Evidence  of  Miss  Grace  Quade,  Mistress  of  Girls  School : — Previous  training  in  Kildare-place,  and 
experience  in  teaching,  10214-8.  Instruction  of  the  girls,  reading,  writing,  accounts,  knitting,  and 
plain  work,  no  instruction  in  grammar,  10219,  10244. — No  time-table  or  hours  of  instruction  ; as 
much  time  given  to  needlework  as  can  be  spared  from  lessons,  does  not  go  by  hours,  10220-2, 
10229-30.  Girls  sometimes  work  for  herself,  aud  do  the  needlework  for  the  boys  aud  girls 
school,  10222  et  seq.,  10248.  Unsatisfactory  answering  of  the  children  on  examination,  10231-43. 

DISTRICT  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL;  FOR  DOWN,  CONNOR,  AND  DROMORE. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c. : — Numbers  of  pupils,  boarders,  day  scholars, 
and  free  scholars,  at  various  times;  salary  and  other  particulars,  10256-62.  Small  number  of 
pupils,  and  no  free  scholars  in  time  of  late  master,  10260:  greater  number  of  pupils  in  present 
master’s  time,  and  free  scholars  from  one  to  four,  10260 : free  scholars  in  1852  and  1853,  none,  10261. 

No  schoolhouse,  and  school  held  in  a rented  house,  10256,  10262  ; no  house  or  land  till  a grant 
made  by  Lord  de  Clifford,  before  1827,  about  two  acres;  Grand  J ury  presentments  for  building,  10262. 

Question  as  to  site:  letter  from  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education;  master  in 
receipt  of  profit  arising  from  site  of  former  school  at  Dromore,  10261. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper,  master,  10263-10283,  10299.  Present  number  of  scholars,  20  ; 
no  boarders,  10265-6 : no  free  scholars ; has  had  no  application  for  three  years,  never  refused 
any,  10267-9;  applied  to  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Board  as  to  his  liability  as  to  free  scholars; 
being  under  obligation  to  take  them,  thought  high  terms  inconsistent, — has  been  offered  higher  terms 
than  he  accepted,  10299.  Explanation  as  to  difference  of  numbers  appearing  in  the  returns,  10272-3. 

Course  of  instruction  embraces  a great  number  of  subjects,  though  he  has  no  assistant ; classics, 
elementary  parts  of  geometry,  French,  and  book-keeping;  fits  young  men  to  enter  college,  and 
Apothecary’s  Hall,  where  some  French  is  required,  aud  for  commercial  life,  10273-7. 

Another  classical  and  commercial  school  in  the  town,  giving  a very  general  course  of  instruction ; 
under  management  of  committee,  a rival  to  his;  rejected  overtures  to  amalgamation  on  condition 
of  his  taking  their  principal  assistant,  10278-81. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME  IN  TIIE  LOCALITY  : ENDOWMENT  BY 
TUEOPHTLUS  GARDINER. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Craig  Nelson,  10284-90, 10296-8 — Thinks  number  of  schools  at  Down- 
patrick not  deficient ; Diocesan  aud  Committee  schools,  for  middle  or  higher  classes ; and  a Presby- 
terian school,  not  always  open ; for  other  classes,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  National  schools,  and  other 
schools  in  the  town  : rather  too  many  schools  than  too  few;  a smaller  number,  better  endowed  and 
better  managed,  preferable,  10284.  An  increase  of  the  endowment  for  Mr.  Cooper’s  school,  the 
diocesan  school,  would  make  it  exceedingly  useful  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  by  enabling  him 
to  have  an  efficient  staff  of  assistants ; testimony  to  Mr.  Cooper's  efficiency  as  a master  and  respect 
in  which  he  is  held;  his  own  children  educated  by  him ; might  be  made  a first-rate  diocesan  school 
with  a little  assistance,  10286-90.  Probable  number  of  additional  pupils  and  necessity  for  additiona. 
endowment  notwithstanding,  10296-8. 

As  to  endowment  by  Theophilus  Gardiner  for  old  Lancasterian  school  and  for  infant  school,  no 
information  ; not  now  in  operation,  but  will  inquire  as  to  the  endowment,  10284-5. 
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Doyle,  Frauds,  resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  refusal  of  coals  (see  under  Swords 
Borough  School),  unless  he  brought  back  the  boy  he  had  taken  from  it,  15561-3. 

Draper,  William,  Sligo : Endowment  by,  £18  a-year,  reported  by  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Foundation  Schools,  as  being  then  in  operation,  after  suit  instituted,  6671. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  Curate  of  Sligo ; — clergy  and  inhabitants  not  at  all  aware  of  any 
such  endowment  for  education ; is  an  endowment  for  rewarding  female  servants,  6670.  Uncer- 
tainty, in  absence  of  will  and  particulars  of  suit  referred  to,  6671-5. 

Drawing : — 

Where  included  in  course  of  instruction  : Cork,  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  Duggan,  1251-64 
el  seq.  ; and  see  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Utility  and  importance  of: — Le  Pan,  22604-5,  22655-6  ; Mallet,  22572;  Cassan,  5127-9, 
Eevington,  4220  et  seq.,  and  other  witnesses,  passim. 

Dress,  distinctive,  for  schools  : — 

For  boys ; for  girls  ; see  undei'  names  of  particular  schools  or  localities. 

Opinions  respecting,  Oxmantown,  Hyndman,  22451-63.  Waterford,  Carew,  602-10;  O’Hara 
597,  605-6,  640-3. 

Objections  to  distinctive  dress,  Oxmantown,  Kyle,  22562 ; Brady,  22517-8.  Waterford  Blue 
School,  Carew,  602-10. 

Opinions  in  favour  of,  Oxmantown,  Mallet,  22552.  Waterford,  Carew,  602-10 ; O'Hara,  597 
605-6,  640-3. 

Drogheda: 

Blue  School,  12430-12739. 

Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  12740-12858. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  as  to  endowments,  9373. 

DKOGHEDA  BLUE  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  124  30-3 — In  1826,  reported  as  a Protestant  school, 
free  and  pay  scholars  ; schoolhonse  built  by  subscription,  in  St.  Peter’s  Churchyard,  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  grant  from  Corporation,  12430 : — In  1835,  free  school  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions; fourteen  boys:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  12431: — In  1838,  reported 
a bequest  by  Dean  Coxe  for  apprenticing  freemen’s  children  and  clothing  them,  13432. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  master  of  the  school,  12434-12681.  Not  trained 
as  a schoolmaster;  experience  in  teaching,  12434-40. 

His  salary  and  allowances,  £42  a-year,  house,  coals,  candles,  and  soap,  12676-80.  Is  also  parish 
clerk,  with  a salary  for  that  office,  12450-1,  126S1. 

Sources  and  amount  of  income  for  educating,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  boys,  and  apprenticing 
with  fees ; £146  a-ycar,  12673-5.  Books,  <Lc.,  supplied  by  vicar  and  treasurer ; books  selected  by 
master  and  purchased  from  Church  Education  Societ}',  because  they  are  so  cheap ; from  state  of 
funds,  does  not  always  get  books  when  applied  for,  but  never  refused  by  governors,  12446-7, 
12615-8.  Boys  have  new  clothing  once  a year;  badly  off  for  clothing,  12448-9,  12621-3.  ’ 

Thirteen  boys  in  school,  all  boarders  and  Protestants ; and  maintenance  allowed  from  the  funds 
for  one  absent  in  ill-health ; some  of  them  sons  of  freemen ; when  freemen  do  not  apply,  sons  of 
poor  Protestants,  orphans  from  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  deserted  children  admitted, 
12441-2,  12444-5.  Admitted  on  petition,  by  the  votes  of  the  governors  at  general  meeting  of 
subscribers;  cannot  state  principle  of  selection,  12443,  12619-20. 

Apprentices  from  the  school;  fee  with  them £4  10s.,  considered  small;  trades  to  which  appren- 
ticed ; two  left  and  went  to  sea,  12647-52. 

Course  of  instruction : reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  sometimes 
book-keeping;  ages  and  degree  of  proficiency,  12641  et  seq. 

Ignorance  of  the  boys  and  very  bad  answering  on  examination,  after  some  years  in  school, 
12640-62. 

Universal  want  of  cleanliness  throughout  the  establishment,  and  filthy  state  of  every  thing  in  it, 
the  rooms,  the  bedding,  the  books,  the  boys,  12452-12613,  12630—2,  12664—72.  Filthy  state  of 
dormitory  from  night  buckets,  not  disgusting  or  offensive  to  master,  12459-63  : bedding  old,  worn, 
and  filthy;  rarity  of  fresh  straw;  bedticks  in  constant  use  never  washed  since  they  were  bought 
four  or  five  years  ago ; has  counterpanes  and  blankets  in  constant  use  for  eleven  years,  never 
washed,  12474-12523  ; looked  black  with  filth,  but  “the  colour  they  have  ever  been ;”  the  dirtiest 
washed  within  six  months,  the  cleanest  not  for  eleven  years,  12521,  12523.  In  school-room, 
master  did  not  see  any  greater  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  than  usual ; cannot  be  very  clean  ; 
in  same  state  as  usual,  12567-S.  The  kitchen  a slob,  12582.  Dining-hall,  125S7-S,  12606-7; 
peculiarity  of  the  boards,  which  will  not  waskvdiite,  12012-3.  Shamefully  filthy  state  of  cop}' 
pieces  and  copy  books;  thinks  them  clean,  12669,  12671.  Boys’  hair-cutting,  12624-9-; 
have  no  combs  nor  brushes,  12630—2;  their  treatment  when  ill,  12633—6.  Personal  dirt ; boys 
bathed  in  the  Boyne  once  in  the  year,  the  only  occasion  they  have  been  washed  all  over  during 
the  year,  12563-4.  One  boy  absent  with  sore  foot;  surgeon  thought  it  should  be  cut  off,  from 
scrofula,  12442. 

Inspection  of  school,  none;  no  one  comes  to  inspect  it;  the  vicar  sometimes  or  his  assistants  may 
come  in ; a subscriber  comes  in  sometimes ; no  report  book  of  visits ; rector  and  curate  have  been  in 
bed-room  ; no  complaint  ever  made  as  to  the  filthy  state  of  the  dormitory,  the  dirt  of  the  kitchen, 
the  dirt  of  the  dining-hall,  the  dirt  of  the  boys ; one  very  dirty  boy  noticed  and  sent  out  to  wash 
his  hands,  12590-611. 

Accounts  kept  by  treasurer,  all  bills  given  to  him ; passed  by  directors,  some  of  whom  are  gene- 
rally summoned  at  end  of  year,  12621-3,  12637-9. 

V oh.  II.  3 O 
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Drogheda  : — Blue  School — continued. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Gilbert  Eccles,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Drogheda  : — Visits  the  Blue  Boys’ 
School  generally  once  a fortnight,  formerly  once  a week,  but  rector  being  ill  cannot  attend  so  often ; 
examines  in  catechism,  and  occasionally  other  branches,  but  not  generally,  12682-5.  Disadvan- 
tage of  school  from  having  no  play  ground,  only  churchyard  to  play  in,  and  boys  therefore  more  in  the 
house  than  pupils  elsewhere,  12680.  As  to  dirty  state  of  rooms  and  of  boys ; has  noticed  them  to 
the  treasurer  and  the  master,  12690,  12699-12713.  As  to  their  proficiency  in  education  ; some  of 
the  boys  very  dull,  others  better ; has  highest  opinion  of  the  anxiety  of  the  master,  who  is  increasing 
in  years,  and  has  not  the  activity  of  mind  or  body  of  a younger  man,  126S7-8.  Has  observed 
some  of  the  defects  pointed  out,  but  did  not  like  to  interfere,  not  being  a governor  ; merely  visits 
as  curate,  to  catechise  and  instruct  in  Scripture,  12689 ; extent  of  visitation  and  of  Scriptural 
instruction,  12694-S,  12715  ; occasionally  looked  at  their  writing  and  examined  in  other  subjects, 
not  altogether  pleased  with  their  progress,  12714-8. 

Evidence  of  William  Cairnes,  Esq.,  Treasurer. — Admission  generally  for  sons  of  freemen,  but  rule 
departed  from  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  a distressed  Protestant  orphan,  12723-5. 

Produces  accountbook  of  school,  12719-21.  Funds  low,  and  he  is  always  in  advance;  but  ordered 
hair  cutting,  clean  shirts,  and  whitewashing.  Considers  the  master  responsible  to  the  governors  for 
the  dirty  state  of  the  school,  12726-9.  No  inspection  ; when  the  governors  meet  they  generally 
look  at  it,  and  he  occasionally  looks  in ; want  of  funds  interferes  with  cleanliness,  12730-3. 

Institution  formerly  maintained  a larger  number  of  boys ; would  be  better  to  maintain  a smaller 
number  in  a clean  and  proper  manner,  12734-9. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  DROGHEDA. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  12740-3.  A free  grammar  school  founded 
under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Charter  from  Chas.  II.  (for  terms  and  conditions  of  Charter,  see  under 
Erasmus  Smith),  12740.  No  estates  in  Drogheda  belonging  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  12741  r 
number  of  boys,  in  1810,  ninety-nine,  12741  ; in  1826,  ninety-four,  seventy-three  Protestants  and 
twenty-one  Boman  Catholics,  12742  ; in  1835,  thirty,  12743. 

Present  Inquiry: — Evidence  of  Rev.  George  Frederick  Lacy,  head  master,  12744-12858.  At 
present,  sixty  boys  ; twenty  boarders,  forty  day  pupils,  including  in  the  latter,  six  free  pupils, 
12746  : all  Protestants,  except  one  Roman  Catholic,  12753  ; boarders,  sous  of  gentry,  clergy,  and 
professional  men ; day  pupils,  of  trades  people,  clerks,  &c.,  12752. 

School  Buildings  : — Plan  of  premises  and  size  of  rooms;  school  in  good  repair  for  habitation 
but  requires  a new  set  of  floors  throughout;  repairs  the  house  himself,  with  occasional  assistance  *. 
the  Board  of  Governors  painted  the  outside  last  year,  12747-9. 

Course  of  Education  : — Classics,  science,  and  English  ; the  classical  with  reference  to  Trinity 
College  entrance,  12760  ; combines  commercial  education  with  the  rest  as  far  as  possible  ; French 
taught  after  school  hours  and  at  extra  charge,  12761-4.  Considerable  difficulty  in  combining 
• classical  and  commercial  education,  where  pupils  not  all  going  through  both  or  same  courses  ; but 
no  difficulty  if  there  were  a second  or  assistant  master ; has  no  assistant,  12765-7  : manner  in 
which  arrangements  could  be  made  to  obviate  difficulty  in  giving  combined  education  in  same 
school,  12768-70  : importance  of  study  of  English,  would  make  itessential  and  general ; and  thinks 
French  should  be  taught  to  all,  12812-5,  12770-5. 

As  to  obligation  of  Erasmus  Smith  masters  to  teach  classics  : terms  of  Charter;  never  saw  it  nor 
rules  ; wishes  for  information  on  the  subject,  12776-9. 

Requirement  of  Charter  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  or  catechising ; never  communicated  to 
him,  12783.  Gives  religious  instruction  every  day  to  all  scholars  in  schoolroom  ; and  on  Sunday, 
to  boarders  ; but  many  coming  from  a distance  are  not  in  time  for  the  religious  instruction  which 
- is  early,  at  commencement  of  school  before  breakfast,  12784-92.  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  do 
not  attend  religious  instruction,  12786—8. 

Inspection  of  school,  none ; the  registrar  examines  for  him  as  a friend,  but  no  appointment 
by  Board  ; makes  returns  to  Board,  12750-1.  Has  never  been  furnished  by  Board  of  Governors 
with  the  Charter  or  any  rules  for  his  guidance  in  management  of  the  school  and  they  have  never 
inspected  it,  12799-83,  12809. 

Free  scholars  all  admitted  and  presented  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  only,  12793 ; have  been  in 
some  years  no  free  pupils  ; not  aware  whether  any  application  made  to  Board  during  those  years  for 
admission,  none  to  himself,  12793-8  : notice  issued  by  the  Governors  in  1854,  as  to  application  for 
free  places;  introduction  of  free  pupils  at  that  time,  five  admitted  in  one  half-year,  12799-808: 
not  aware  of  any  condition  as  to  residence  of  free  pupils  within  a certain  distance,  the  Charter  never 
having  been  communicated  to  him ; they  all  reside  in  the  town  and  within  two  miles,  12809-11. 

Discipline  of  School: — Nature  of  punishments,  no  flogging,  12756-9.  Prizes;  the  Board  of 
Governors  give  medals  half-yearly,  or  annually;  the  head  master  gives  prizes  to  the  pupils  of 
greatest  proficieucy  ; the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gives  a prize  annually  for  the  best  En<dish  essay 
open  to  competition  by  the  several  classical  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  12754-5.  ’ 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Cullinan,  Ennis;  Master’s  Prospectus  of  Drogheda  School  announces,  that  the 
Primate  gives  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  all  the  grammar  schools : never  heard 
of  any  in  Ennis  grammar  school,  4083.  Evidence  of  Dr.  King,  master,  Ennis,  refers  to  an  endea- 
vour of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  encourage  English  composition  by  a prizebook  given  by  him 
to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools : subject  named  by  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  : prize 
too  small,  4108-9. — (See  Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith  School.)  r r 

Evidence  of  Rev.  George  Frederick  Lacy,  Head  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School 
Drogheda Exhibitions  for  Trinity  College,  £8  to  £12,  altogether  too  small  and  valueless  to  the 
schools ; not  worth  while  to  study  specially  for  them,  and  examination  too  difficult  for  boys  of  the 
age  at  which  they  generally  leave  theschool,  12816;  and  have  to  compete  in  the  same  examination 
with  pupils  of  the  Royal  Schools  whose  Exhibitions  are  far  more  valuable  (£50,  see  Armagh  and 
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Drogheda , Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School — continued, 
other  Royal  Schools)  : wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors,  but  received 
no  answer;  suggested  that  the  Exhibitions  should  either  be  consolidated,  and  made  fewer  and  more 
. valuable,  or  be  given  simply  as  rewards  to  boys  who  had  gone  through  school  for  a certain  time  with 
■credit,  so  as  to  attract  boys  to  the  school ; success  of  English  grammar  schools  from  emoluments 
to  be  given  away,  12817—22. 

Probable  advantages  of  throwing  open  Exhibitions  to  wider  competition,  rather  than  restricting 
them  to  particular  schools  or  classes  of  schools,  12823-7. 

Endowments  beneficial ; without  them,  schools  like  that  of  Drogheda  could  not  bo  carried  on  at 
all ; the  town  would  not  support  it ; and  without  endowment  he  could  not  carry  it  on  ; thinks 
private  enterprise  would  not  supply  the  want,  12828-31  : endowments  induce  persons  of  superior 
standing  and  ability  to  become  schoolmasters,  and  without  them  the  office  would  fall  into  inferior 
hands;  uncertainty  of  dependence  on  fees  alone,  12832-8. 

Evidence  as  to  proprietary  schools  in  England,  and  their  success ; difficulties  in  the  way  of 
proprietary  schools  in  Ireland ; doubts  whether  Drogheda  would  support  one  : Dublin  and  Kings- 
town might,  and  some  of  the  large  populous  cities,  12845-58. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  and  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  in  reference 
■ to  Drogheda  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  and  the  representations  respecting  it,  21746,  21774, 
21779,  21792,  21797. 

Dromore,  Down,  and  Connor,  Bishop  of ; see  Down. — Diocesan  School,  Downpatrick ; see  under 
Downpatrick. 

Drumachose;  school  discontinued.  Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor 
of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  19683  ; building  and  disposal  of  sites  of  schools  discontinued,  (see  under 
. Erasmus  Smith  Board,)  19677-87. 

Lease  with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  Church  Catechism,  page  317. 

Dmmbane;  school  discontinued.  Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  196S1, 
19677-87  : — (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Drumcrutten,  Co.  Monaghan;  a school  built  by  subscription  on  land  granted  by  Lady  Rossmore ; 
schoolhouse  standing,  on  two  acres  of  ground,  at  nominal  rent  of  17s.,  but  2s.  only  paid  : school  not 
in  operation,  9289-9296. 

Dnimlange,  Co.  Mayo  : 

Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  J.P.  : supposed  endowment  for  a school  at  Drumlange,  6104-6. 
Drumreilly,  Go.  Leitrim : 

Reported  endowment  of  a house  and  garden  given  rent  free  by  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  for  a school 
at  Drumreilly,  6933  : Rev.  Peter  Dawson  cannot  give  further  information  ; in  locality  but  a short 
time,  6935  (and  see  Corawalleen  School.) 


Drumsna,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Information  from  previous  Inquiries:  a school  at  Annaduff,  or  in  parish  of  Annaduff,  with  endow- 
ment under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  6920. 

Present  Inquiry.— r Letter  from  Rev.  George  Shaw,  Rector  of  AnnadufF ; considers  the  school 
referred  to,  to  be  one  established  in  Drumsna  by  late  Mrs.  Waldron,  with  a grant  from  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; school  long  discontinued  and  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Waldron’s  caretaker,  part  being 
used  as  Sessions-house,  6921. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  John  Newport,  Curate  of  AnnadufF,— relates  to  present  parochial  school; 
not  aware  whether  it  had  a grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  6922-8. 

Evidence  of  John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  of  Mountnorris,  County  Roscommon  has  seen  the  person 
living  in  the  AnnadufF  schoolhouse ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldron  got  aid  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund 
for  the  buildino-  now  used  as  the  parish  school  of  AnnadufF,  part  of  which  is  used  as  Sessions-liouse  ; 
it  is  in  the  town  of  Drumsna,  in  parish  of  Annaduff : the  school  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Newport  is  under 
the  Kildarc-place  Society,  6929-30. 


Thihlin  ■ Tnouirv  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  ; evidence  taken  in  Dublin, 
13088.  14018  et  seq.,  14825  et  seq.,  15911  et  seq.,  21902  et  seq.,  2234S  et  seq.,  23462  et  seq. 

Hibernian  Marine  School ; see  Hibernian. 

Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.;  King’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  at  Oxmau- 
town;  see  Oxmantown. 

Kevin-street  School  for  Girls,  under  Incorporated  Society;  suppressed,  but  charges  in  respect 

it ; Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  23310,  23398-406 ; see 

under  Incorporated  Society. 

Linenliall-street  school  ; discontinuance  of.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  luspector  and 
Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  24234,  24236.  Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
&c°  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  19674  et  seq. ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Lombard-street ; evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  19674  ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 


Madam  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock  ; see  Mercer. 

Pleasant’s  Asylum. Memorial  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  Mr.  Dowling,  and  statement 

by  him  in  reference  to  it,  22348-52. 

Dublin  University ; see  Trinity  College. 

Duckworth  John,  Esq.,  Mountnorris,  Co.  Roscommon ; Evidence  of,  as  to  endowment  for  a school  at 
AnnndnfF  Co  Leitrim,  now  closed,  and  schoolhouse  how  appropriated  (see  Annaduff),  6929-30;  as 
to  endowment  for  a school  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  6871-3,  6877-SO  6894-6907  (sueCairick-on- 
Shannon)  • as  to  endowment  for  a school  at  Jamestown,  Co.  Leitrim  (see  Jamestown),  6833-8. 
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Dudgeon,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Monaghan,  educated  in  Monaghan  Diocesan  School,  under  Dr.  Mooney- 
Master;  favourable  evidence  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  school,  though  he  has  heard  unfavourable 
opinions  expressed  (see  under  Monaghan),  9089-9109. 

DttggaJi  James  Bernard,  Esq.,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  at  Cork : Evidence 
of,  1243-1354. 

Christian  Brothers  conducting  the  schools,  not  ecclesiastics,  but  devote  their  lives  to  education 
of  the  poor,  1246. 

Extent  of  establishments  in  Cork;  a school  in  Peacock -lane,  and  two  branches,  Blarney-lane 
e«lvaus"*Iaay  * ^en  schoolrooms,  at  least  1,300  boys  deriving  advantage  from  the  schools 
1246-50. 

Extensive  general  course  of  instruction,  in  English,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration, 
geography,  history,  music,  drawing,  elements  of  natural  philosophy  ; religious  instruction  ; and  for 
the  younger  children,  lessons  on  objects;  sound  and  not  superficial  instruction  in  these  branches. 
1251-1264,  1288-91,  1303-4.  School  hours,  nine  till  three,  1269. 

Classification  of  scholars,  numbers  and  instruction  in  respective  classes,  a«-es,  and  mode  of 
advancement  from  class  to  class;  1251—68,  1305-25.  Children  from  the  lower  classes,  labourers 
and  mechanics;  few,  if  any,  beyond  that  class,  1270;  half  without  shoes,  1278-9:  neglected 
children,  means  of  instruction,  value  of  singing  and  music,  1254-6,  1292-6 ; importance  of  drawing 
for  mechanics;  kind  of  drawing,  and  how  managed,  1263-7,  1278-9,  1297-1302;  advantages  of 
writing  from  dictation,  1322-5  : would  decidedly  object  to  introduction  of  classics  for  the°  class 
of  boys  in  the  school,  and  reasons,  12326-7. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  education  given;  docs  not  disqualify  them  for  a working  life;  success 
and  advancement  of  pupils  in  after-life  ; constant  demand  for  pupils  for  situations,  1280-7.  Great 
desire  for  admission  to  the  schools ; insufficient  accommodation  for  all  applicants ; on  one  day 
obliged  to  send  away  100  children  applying  for  admission  ; contrived  arrangements  for  admitting 
some  of  them,  1275-7. 

Discipline  of  the  school;  very  slight  punishments,  no  flogging,  no  corporal  punishment,  exeept 
slight  slap  on  the  hand,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  school  in  order ; severest  punishment,  taking 
the  boys  jacket  off;  the  success  of  the  school  owing  to  religion,  which  is  the  whole  secret  of 


Means  and  difficulty  of  securing  cleanliness;  boys  required  to  come  clean,  and  in  some  instances 
sent  home  to  be  washed;  better  than  washing  at  school,  for  the  sake  of  influence  at  home,  1349-54. 

ionUlte<*  ,n,ea.ns  witl*  'v!l‘di  the  course  of  instruction  referred  to  is  given  to  so  many  pupils; 
1,100  actually  in  attendance,  the  whole  establishment  supported  by  £380  a-year,  including  all  the 
common  expenses  of  the  Brothers  for  the  maintenance  of  sixteen  persons  of  the  community  who 
give  their  time  gratuitously,  132S-41 : Corporation  of  Cork  formerly  gave  £50  a-year  but  discon- 
tinued, being  considered  illegal;  afterwards  given  by  a private  benefactor,  1301-2.  ’ 

Some  of  the  children  who  me  able,  about  600,  pay  a halfpenny  a-weeh  for  pens,  ink,  elates,  and 
maps,  &c.;  average  about  25s.  weekly,  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  expenses,  1270.  A lending 
library  also  maintained  begun  at  a penny  a-week,  now  a halfpenny  a-week,  voluntary,  from  those 
who  borrow  books,  and  is  self-supporting;  about  1,000  books,  1271-4. 

Dundalk  : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  in 
Co.  Louth,  12232  et  seq. 

Dundalk  Endowed  School,  12353-12359. 

Incorporated  Society’s  School,  Dundalk,  12254-12352,  12372-1240S. 

DONDALK  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 

John  Neville,  Esq.,  County  Surveyor : — Letter  from ; alleged  incompetency  of  late  master  to 
teach  mathematics,  and  recommendation  that  masters  should  be  required  to  obtain  a certificate  of 
qualification  from  a Board  of  Examiners,  12355.— Evidence,— refers  to  the  Dundalk  Endowed  School 
in  Chapel-lane,  but  not  to  the  present  master  of  it,  12356. 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY'S  SCHOOL,  DONDALK. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  kc.,  9821,  12254-7. 

An  endowment  left  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton;  differently  described  as  for  a school  at 
Killinchy,  9821,  and  for  a school  at  Dundalk,  12254-7. 

Reported  iii  1808,  as  an  estate  in  Barony  of  Dufferin,  county  Louth,  townland  of  Killinchy 
belonging  to  school  at  Dundalk,  for  girls  alone ; number  in  school,  twenty-three  girls,  12254.  Report 
^ a*so  st:ltes  Mrs.  Hamilton  built  a school  at  Dundalk,  and  endowed  it -with  the  lands  of 
Killinchy;  particulars  of  rental,  9821,  12256. 

Report  of  1826  refers  to  the  Dundalk  Charter  School,  a free  school,  100  girls,  12255.  Report  of 
1835  states  that  the  annuity  from  the  Killinchy  estate  had  been  allocated  to  Charter  School  at 
Dundalk, — an  appropriation  alleged  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  will,  9821,  12257. 

Children  maintained,  clothed,  and  apprenticed,  12257. 

Present  Inquiry. — As  to  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  will,  which  was  not  present  at  Inquiry,  9834-5. 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  David  Anderson,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Killinchy,  Co.  Down,  9822-9835  : 
J'0,,  f®i,  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  been  applied  to  education  in  parish  of  Killinchy,  9824  : 
9325-5  1G  andS  °f  Kl  lmChy  collectc,l  by  Mr.  Pidgeon,  on  behalf  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 

Joh‘\  1’urner’  mastcr  of  tho  Incorporated  Society’s  School  at  Dundalk,  12258- 
i'T>  ety,vc ; scholars;  forty-two  foundation  boarders,  forty-two  pay  boarders,  two  of  his 
own  children,  and  nine  day  scholars,  12258-61.  Charge  for  boarders,  £15  a-year,  12308-9 
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Dundalk,  Incorporated  Society's  School — continued. 

Foundation  scholars  selected  from  counties  of  Down  and  Louth,  parishes  of  Ready  (Co.  Armagh) 
and  Ramoan  (Co.  Antrim),  upon  public  examination,  12262-4  : standard  of  previous  acquirements 
pretty  uniform,  attention  being  generally  confined  to  the  subjects  of  examination,  12337-8. — Rules 
as  to  admission,  12307-8.  Religion  of  the  children  ; all  received  and  treated  as  Protestants  while 
in  the  institution,  attend  church,  and  taught  catechism  ; one  Roman  Catholic  boy,  not  recognized 
as  such,  and  reads  the  Scriptures,  12277-9,  12311-5. 

General  course  of  education  comprising  mathematics,  and  such  as  to  qualify  for  commercial 
employments,  mensuration,  Ac.;  classics  in  after  hours;  navigation  not  taught,  12286,  12323-31. 

Discipline  of  school  : nature  of  punishments,  12282;  in  case  of  grave  offences,  flogging  some- 
times, where  not  expulsion,  12285,  12296  ; has  flogged  once  in  twelve  months  ; does  not  report 
flogging  to  Local  Committee,  or  catechist,  or  otherwise,  12288-304. 

No  prizes,  except  admission  to  Santry  Training  School,  to  which  three  best  answerers  on 
examination  are  sent  annually,  12280-1  : and  catechist  gives  prizes  in  Scriptures  every  year, 
12281.  Competition  for  Santry  confined  to  foundation  boarders,  day  boys  and  pay  boarders  not 
admitted,  12316-7. 

Success  in  life  of  pupils  generally  satisfactory,  12332.'  Not  generally  apprenticed  in  Dundalk, 
1-2318-9.  As  to  demand  for  young  persons  educated  in  the  school,  12319-22.  Those  who  go  to 
Santry,  distinguished  for  ability  and  good  conduct,  and  get  on  remarkably  well ; the  prospect  of 
getting  into  Santry  School  a great  stimulus  to  the  boys,  12332-5. 

Inspection  of  school: — weekly  by  catechist,  who  examines  children  and  the  house,  generally  for 
about  three  hours  ; and  Governors  inspect  by  deputation  from  the  Society  ; reports  of  visitors  and 
' catechist,  and  return  of  numbers  of  boys,  also  sent  up  to  them,  12267-77.  Local  Committee, 
12299  ; their  suggestions  transmitted  to  the  Society,  12406—8. 

Buildings  in  good  repair;  repairs  by  Incorporated  Society,  12265-6.  Defective  lavatory 
arrangements,  12305—6. 

Times  and  means  of  recreation  for  the  boys,  12339-40  : health,  good  ; one  case  of  fever  since  he 
came,  in  two  years  and  a-half  ; the  doctor  recollects  some  other  cases  of  illness,  very  few ; a doctor 
and  apothecary,  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  12341-8. 

Evidence  of  llev.  George  Studdeii,  Catechist  of  the  school: — Was  not  aware  of  the  flogging  de- 
scribed by  master,  which  he  should  disapprove;  has  no  reason  to  think  it  frequent  or  master  severe, 
12372-7.  Steps  taken  in  regard  to  lavatory  and  other  accommodation,  which  he  expects  will  soon 
be  improved  ; want  of  funds  he  believes  heretofore ; has  frequently  reported  it  to  the  Board,  but 
without  reply,  12378-93. 

Recommendations  or  suggestions  of  Local  Committee  transmitted  to  Societ}',  12402-5. 

System  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  institution  works  well ; stimulus  to  boys  and  to 
masters  of  schools  sending  them  ; how  conducted,  12293.  Many  applications  for  vacant  places  in 
school;  many  boys  from  the  school  in  employments, and  good  accounts  of  them  generally,  llo93-7. 

Evidence  of  the  lion.  Augustus  Jocelyn,  a member  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the  school  : Com- 

mittee have  on  several  occasions  made  recommendations  to  the  Society  as  to  deficiencies  in  school 
conveniences  and  other  matters,  which  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the  Society,  and  no  notice 
taken ; Committee  of  no  use,  their  power  so  circumscribed  and  so  little  attention  by  the  Board  in 
Dublin,  and  he  for  one  intends  to  give  up  unless  a different  course  be  taken,  125JJ-401. 

Demand  for  boys  educated  at  the  establishment,  who  have  turned  out  remarkably  well,  12399. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Somerset  L.  O.  Townsend,  Incumbent  of  Louth  : — Objection  to  rule  of  admission, 
which  requires  that  the  children  must  come  from  a school  in  which  every  child  reads  the  Scriptures 
daily ; militates  against  the  National  Schools,  and  hardship  of  excluding  Protestant  children 
educated  in  those  schools,  12349-51. 


Dungannon,  Co.  Tyrone : — 


DUNGANNON  ROYAL  SCHOOL. 


Act  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  its  provisions,  11724 ; (chief  conditions  of  Charter  and  provisions  of  Act, 
as  under  other  Royal  Schools ; see  Armagh,  &e.)  School  transferred  to  or  built  at  Dungannon, 
11721  — Management  of  estate  and  value  of  endowment,  number  of  pupils,  state  of  buildings, 
repairs,  itc,  at  various  times,  11723,  11725-11:  3 Geo.  4,  c.  79,  enablipg  Commissioners  to 
apply  the  balance  of  funds  of  one  school  to  another,  11727.  Exhibition,  for  students  of  merit 
from  ltoyal  Schools  to  Trinity  College,  established ; for  Dungannon,  five  annually  at  ioO  a-year, 
and  five  at  £30  a year,  for  five  years,  9348.  . 

Memorial  to  Lord  Lieutenant  from  inhabitants  of  Dungannon  and  other  places  in  Tyrone,  similar 
to  that  from  Armagh  and  vicinity  as  to  Armagh  Sohool  (see  Armi.gl,),  complaining  of  misapplica- 
tion of  endowment  find  non  fulfilment  of  trust,  refusal  of  free  education,  unsuitability  of  school  and 
education  afforded  in  it  for  any  but  the  higher  classes,  and  high  charges,  lliu 

Letter  from  Rev.  F.  W.  Ringwood,  head  master,  in  answer  to  memorial,  and  controverting  its 
statements,  11743.  . 

Letter  from  Clare-strcel  Commissioners  of  Education  in  answer  to  memorial,  11/44. 

Present  Inquiry.— Letter  from  Mr.  Lilburn,  Dungannon,  complaining  of  the  cost  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  treatment  of  free  pupils,  11747. 

Rev.  Frederick  Howe  Ringwood,  head  master  of  the  school :— Evidence,  11749-1  IS/ 9;  written 
communication  as  to  combination  of  classical  and  commercial  education  in  schools,  118-1.  hchool- 
house  not  in  good  repair  on  his  appointment,  has  been  put  in  repair  under An* 

strect  Commissioners  allowing  a certain  amount,  and  the  Primate  giving  £400,  the  Commissioners 
bavin"1  refused  to  allow  certain  expenses  incurred;  additions  ar.d  alterations  of  buildings;  arrange- 
ment of  dormitories  so  as  to  provide  a separate  sleeping  compartment  and  conveniences  for  each  boy, 
11752-9. 
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Dungannon,  Royal  Sclecql—  continued. 

• . (,,l’"r",bel'0f(p*,p'?>  sixtj !, of  "‘T,1  ‘'renty-iieveii  boarders  and  tkirty-tbree  day  sclolars,  tbe  latter 
lisno  in  1 ‘ P”P'lB;  «9>iu  acfommodnle  more  boarders,  11760-3.  Terms  for  boarders, 

11809-^1.0:  domestic  arrangements,  11759,  11811-7. 

medio”1!  I*S a"  °f,  Sft ! * ’"S'  number  for  tbe  army,  the  bar  and  tie  .church, 

> gjgfegflBg"*  <;1,’cfly  <*»*  of  England  Protestants,  some  Presby- 

ter,one,  Methodists,  and  one  Quaker!  has  had  Itoman  Catholics;  no  objection  ever  made  to  his 
11790  11  ftu  1178.‘ L D,flic“Uy  “ 10  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  as  boarders, 

” to  °Te,:“"i”s  thh  »«*«;  “ «***; 
PjP*]s  selectfl  by  master;  ’had  uo  instructions  about  free  pupils  on  his  appointment ; selected 
on  ground  of  general  aptitude  for  instruction,  good  character  and  talent,  aud  inability  of  parents  to 
pay;  has  not  refused  free  boys  even  in  case  of  a paVent  able  to  pay,  1 1764-7, 11852-3.-  Complaint 
ot-Mi  Liiburn  keeper  ot  Ranfurley  Arms,  as  to  treatment  of  free  boys,  unfounded  and  unjustifiable  • 
no  distinction  between  them  and  others ; free  boys,  some  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  promising  • 
”e  f™ l0JS-  nm-n' 11809 : p~ 

Discipline  of  school  Very  little  corporal  punishment,  and  only  for  gross  lying  or  theft  &c.  • 
very  unfrequent ; never  stripped  a boy  : does  not -report  cases  of  punishment,  11775-82.  Fines 
tor  absence  after  expiration  of  vacation ; pupils  return  more  regularly,  11S04,  11806.  - 

‘"Ce  *?•"'  '«  books  to  most  proficient: 

mSci  himClffn7S3-6COmm'-SI°ne”  “ “ b»‘  “*«  **-  •»  by 

Exhibitions,  supra. 

,,i‘braiT  belonging  to  school,  of  advanced  classical  books,  not  fit  for  use  of  boys,  and  such  as  he 

Si  Erhis  own  Z^  nt801i-^  librT  f°r  USG  °f  b<**  f01'  readi"Si  ^ lends  the  bojs 
forth.™  5 ? 9 anxious  to  get  such  a library ; commencement  to  very  small  extent ; fines 

but  fines  allow1ed.vacatl,ou  applied  to  purchase  of  instructive  and  amusing  books, 

afnirl  to  1 rct.,ll;n  reSuIarIyj  and  consequently  little  means  from  this  source:  would  be 

afraid  to  attempt  subscriptions  from  boys,  11803-S. 

Course  of  instruction : — includes  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  langnages,  in  ordinary  school 
honrs;  Greek,  Latm,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  ancient  nnd  modern  history®  and  sSSSSS 
J a,ir SS7, 1 1 78y  800  i bus  a few  pupils  receiving  English  education  only  /only  too  boys  who  Sr 
r parents,  learn  no  language  besides  their  own,  sons  of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  1 1796—7 
JK™*™  °f  class ical  and  commercial  or  mercantile  education  ; some  enter  university  and 
C S others  go  to  commerce  and  mercantile  life;  written  statement  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
{ ’ “ • j 0Jassical  and  commercial  education  not  antagonistic;  dead-language  system  alone 

gether  inadequate  to  wants  of  present  day ; mode  of  combining  necessary  parts  of  classical 
modern  education  ; modification  of  course  prescribed  by  Glare-street  Commissioners  of 
of  course °f  C°mbining  the  tw0  s^ten,s of  education  i ^ther detail 

Ip  iival  educational  want  in  this  country,  of  an  intermediate  class  of  schools  in  towns  and  populous 
localities,  above  the  primary  or  national  schools,  to  impart  a higher  order  of  education  in  practical 
als°  t0  fifc  W*  for  Mission  to  free  places  in  the ? Royal  and  similar  J&fiffS 
^ s colleges,  oi  enable  them  to  go  direct  to  their  future  occupations,  11821,  11858. 

le^lCi1Cab,llX  °f  an  exteasiye  course  of  education,  in  variety  of  branches,  without  the  know- 
ledge acquired  being  superficial,  11872-9.  uul  wie  Kno” 

11821P1il8a54-7Ch°°1S;  unlikelihood  of  their  successful  establishment  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 

reSs  ftw aiflTIiStanj  ma-t!1'S,1  tb,eir  positio.n  and  improvement  .-—Want  of  inducements  and 
11 8^5— fi  masters  and  assistants,  by  promotion  and  placing  the  schools  on  a proper  footing 

. ,b0  making  them  independent  of  boarders,  by  means  of  liberal  salaries,  11827-8  • as 

to  boarders  living  with  assistant  masters  or  elsewhere ; difficulty  regarding  boys  of  different  reli 
fwA”™110”-  1189f-35-  Aa  *»  "tor  ascertain  number  of ™ „r 

f t g Promotion  to  other  schools,  11836-7.  As  to  qualifications  of  assistants,  in  regard  to 
cannot  t0  maste,slnP  > objections  to  examination  alone;  qualifications  required  which 

cannot  be  tested  by  a public  examination,  11837-51.  1 

comnetS  5*®*“  °j  tblwin?,  °P?n  appointments  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  service,  to  public 
whether  it  is  tbJ°Uhf  If  a 1 Scb?ols  / wo,dd  be  beneficial  to  education  generally,  but  doubts 
tions  ■ risk  , f nH  f°-St  Tb!,  CS0Die  stimulus ; difference  between  this  and  present  system  of  cxliibi- 
fidal  knowWl^  f 10,1  bff ' ”?  glven  t0  sPecia‘ties  only>  and  of  more  general  course  leading  to  super- 
ficial knowledge  only ; effects  on  masters  and  on  pupils,  11859-79.  1 

Bofrdte?^  DwJVlt  STTvyf  °f  C,are-Street  Board  5 of  Mr.  Fetherston,  Solicitor  of  the 
-rv , , ’ • U\  ASent  of  Estate  ; as  to  superintendence  of  Royal  Schools,  management  of 

S^r*SS,Te  “d  ”n”“ssary  cosls  f“  to  quit,  *0,  see  under  OomtStioMm  of 

D“bli'1 ; E"do'™<”t  f»  » Kiilond,  Co.  Antrim : lost,  (see  KilUai,) 

E?T'  N^f“  Oonurtt,  a trustee  and  treasurer  of  sekool  of  St.  Kickolas,  Cork  (Moses 
Deanes  endowment),  2038-2081,  2090-1,  2315-8.  ’ ’ Uvioses 

of  S,<ate  <>f  S(i1'0?1’  v,ery  creditable ; its  efficiency  attributed  by  him  mainly  to  selection 

g'eal 

tioI”oekl°y°0ISarfLl’y  f'F”?  ffq?en‘-  ?r“  ” «■»“  eatccbetieal  examina- 

regnlation f»’  a“<1  d“‘  »d  i‘a  ^rior 
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Dunscombe,  Rev.  Nicholas  Collkurst,  Cork, — continued.  * , 

Importance  of  lay  agency  to  assist  in  school  management;  committee,  constituted  of  clergy, 
churchwardens,  and  laymen,  2046  : and  great  advantages  of  domiciliary  visitation  of  children  by 
laymen  and  clergy;  shortest  way  to  children  through  the  parents  at  hoiue:  necessity  'of  lay 
assistance;  where  merchants  and  other  gentlemen' can  give  time  and" take  an  interest,  no  more 

. important  way  of  doing  public  good;  wishes  lay  help,  not  for  religious  instruction  nor  ns  scripture  > 
readers,  2315-8.  ' 

Public  baths  for  access  of  poor  boys  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city  would  be  a great  advantage  ; 
the  children  themselves  well  pleased  with  cleanliness,  2090-1. 

See  further  as  to  school  accounts,  audit,  management,  &c.,  under  Cork. 

Dunville,  William,  Esq.,  merchant,  Belfast,  Evidence  of,  104S6  et'scq. :— Want  of-  greater  facility  for 
the  acquirement  of  modern  languages,  not  alone  for  purposes  of  travelling,  but-  for  commerce ; 
many  merchants  in  Belfast  receiving  letters  in  French  and  German,  &c.,  require  foreign  corres- 
pondents; and  demand  for  mechanics  to  go  to  the  continent;  of  great  value-  to  them  to  know 
somethin^  of  French  and  German,  10487:  want  of  evening  classes  to  give  meclianics  an  oppor- 
tunity oflearning  them  and  the  elements  of  science  generally,  10487  ; opening  for  promotion  in 
iiiills,  &c.,  to  persons  having  a knowledge  of  mechanics  and  machinery,  10501  ; not  sufficient 
facilities  for  these  objects  in  Belfast,  10488-9.,  Desirable  that  evening  instruction  should  be 
established  and  made  more  permanent,  and  not  dependent  on  the  chance  support  of  a Mechanics’ 
Institution,  10489.  Insufficient  attention  to  modern  languages  in  the  universities,  10491-2. 
Evening  classes  for  young  females  employed  in  factories,  <fcc.,  10494—9.  Feeling  as  to  a rate  or 
tax  for  education,  10500-1. 

Durrow,  Queen’s  Co. : — (Durrow  School.) 

Reports  of  previous  inquiries ; endowment  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  for  a school  at 
Attanagh  or  Altana,  Durrow,  4738-4744. 

Correspondence  with  Rev.  Samuel  Madden,  Incumbent  of  Attanagh,  Durrow  : present  school  has 
no  endowment,  and -is  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  Kildare-place,  4737,  4740,  4743. 

In  all  cases  of  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  land  required  in  perpetuity,  4745 : probability 
of  police-barrack  being  on  school  site,  4743-4. 

Early,  Mr.  Patrick,  resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ; Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  lands  left  for  educa- 
tion, but  applied  to  other  purposes,  19S60-913,  20047-65  : holds  land  and  identifies  plot,  three 
and  a-half  acres,  with  No.  3 in  map  of  1797  of  “ school  lands,”  19862-3  ; mill  premises  at  back  of 
his,  19864;  never  paid  any  rent,  19.865;  particulars  of  holdings  of  his  father  and  brother,  his 
father’s  will,  litigation,  19866  et  seq.,  as  to  houses  built  by  his  father,  &c.,  19867,  20047-65  (see 
under  Swords,  Hewitson  Endowment.) 

Eaton,  Miss  Catherine,  Bequest,  Wicklow ; see  Wicklow. 

Eccles,  Rev.  John  Gilbert,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Drogheda  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  Blue  Boys  School, 
Drogheda,  and  defects  therein,  12683-718.  Extent  and  character  of  his  visitation  of  the  school, 
12682-5,  12694-8,  12714-S  (see  under  Drogheda ) 

Edgeworth  (Rev.  Essex),  Endowment  for  a school  at  Tcmplemichael,  Co.  Longford  : see  Temple; nicliael. 

Education,  general  state  of,  and  provision  for,  in  various  localities,  and  its  inadequacy.  Evidence 
(see  under  the  respective  names,)  as  to  want  of  schools  for  middle  classes,  and  suggestions. 

Antrim,  Co.  of : Bishop  of  Down,  10475,  and  Letter  from  the  Bishop  containing  suggestions, 
page  303;  Dunville,  10486;  M‘Cosh,  10514;  Porter,  10549;  WiUon,  10547. 

•Lrmajjh  * Fiirk  9639. 

Belfast : Bishop  of  Down,  10475,  page  303  ; Dunville,  10486  ; APCosh,  10514  ; Porter,  10549  ; 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim:  Cox,  6965,  69S3;  Dawson,  6937,  6972,  6999  ; Percy, 
6956  6991 

Castlebar,’ Co.  Mayo  : Buchanan,  6173 ; Conry,  6233  ; M‘ Great,  6149,  6258,  6290  ; Stoney,  6115, 
626S,  6298. 

Clare,  Co.  of  : Cullman,  4094 ; Knox,  4128. 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary  : Grubb,  10S0  ; Hughes,  1108  ; Malcomson,  lOoO. 

Cork : Sullen,  2092. 

Downpatrick,  Co.  Down  : Nelson,  10284. 

Dublin  : Murray,  23487  ; Thom,  23518 ; Webb,  23463. 

Ennis,  Co.  Clare  : Cullinan,  4094;  Knox,  4128.  .....  m . ,, 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh  : Bloomfield,  12209 ; Hughes,  12219 ; Porter,  12198, 1220/  ; Trimble, 

11reimuagli  Bloomfield,  12209 ; Oyhee,  12219  : Bo, -ter,  12198,  12207  ; Trimble,  11911,  12205. 

Galway  : Blakeney,  6025 ; Daly,  5992. 

Kildare  : De  Burgh,  14012;  Hayes,  13948,  13962;  Hickey,  lo97S;  Kcllett,  14003. 

Leitrim  : Cox,  6965,  69S3  ; Dawson,  6937,  6972,  6999  ; Percy,  6956,  6991. 

Limerick  : Burke,  4680 ; Elmes,  2643;  Franklin,  4612 ; Murray,  4147  ; O'Shea,  239/  ; Pevmglon, 
4214. 

Londonderry:  Ferguson,  11003. 

Longford  : Buxton,  7739,  7751  ; Stritch,  7699,  7743.  ■ 

Maryborough,  Queen’s  Co.,  Butler,  5135  ; Cassan,  5118;  Ha, pur,  0 130;  Talbot,  o 193. 

Mayo  ! Bukin  an  6173 ; Com),  6233 ; U'Qrecd,  6149,  6258,  6290 ; Slone),  6115,  6248,  6298. 

Meath  : Powe; •,  13019.  „...  „ „ 1 

Naas,  Co.  Kildare : De  Burgh,  14012;  Hayes,  13948,  13962 ; Hickey,  139/S;  Kellett,  14003. 

Navan,  Co.  Meath  : Power,  13019. 

Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone  : Alexander,  115G ; Chapman,  11453. 

Queen’s  Co.  : Butler,  5135  ; Cassan,  5118 ; Ilarpur,  5130  ; Talbot,  5193. 

Roscommon:  Warburton,  7313.  , 

Sligo:  Clarke,  6748;  Homan,  6690  ; Kidd,  6579;  M‘Emf,  6777;  0 Connor,  6/12;  Tucker, 
6739 ; Shone,  6651. 
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Education,  general  state  of— continued. 

Tipperary  : Grnlb,  1080;  Hughes,  1108;  Malcomson,  10.50. 

Tyrone  : Alexander,  11556;  Chapman,  11453  ; Dixon,  pages  333-336. 

"Wicklow:  Brownrigg,  13G91  ; Maingay,  137C5. 

Course  of  instruction  in  respective  schools;  see  under  the  names  of  schools. 

Combined  education  ; commercial  or  mercantile,  and  for  universities  or  professions,  in  same 
school ; see  under  Combination. 

Mixed  education  ; different  religious  denominations  in  same  school ; see  under  Religion. 

Intermediate  schools,  or  schools  for  middle  classes,  between  tho  primary  schools  and  colleges  ■ 
see  County  Schools,  and  Intel  mediate  Schools.  ° ' 

Education  Rate  : see  Rate. 

Ego  Ur.  Mr  M.  Closl,«n,  King's  Co  ; letter  ns  to  Bnmtghcr  Itoyal  School  (usually  called 
Cuba  school),  Kings  Co.;  long  ceased  to  be  a free  school  for  those  for  whom  inteuded,  and  since 
death  of  previous  master,  in  1817,  has  gone  down,  5277. — (See  Banagher.) 

EJcins,  Eliza,  formerly  a school  girl  in  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ; Evidence  of  as  to  work 
for  schoolmistress  after  school  hours  without  pay  (see  under  Swords),  15434  el  teg.  ’ 

Elgee,  Rev.  Richard  Waeldy,  Rector  of  Wexford  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  tho  Erasmus  Smith  School  at 
Wexford,  487,  530-5.  The  Scriptures  read  during  school  hours,  but  catechetical  instruction  after, 
48< . Success  m after-life  of  pupils,  who  generally  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  for  their  class 
m life,  520-5. 

Evidence  and  return  of  ns  to  Tate's  endowment  (see  under  Wafvrd),  for  education  at  Wexford, 
4-1,  424,  434-40,  448-00.  Return  as  to  particulars  of  information  required,  “nil,”  but  refers  to 
Bequest  Board,  421.  Produces  a document  containing  extracts  from  will  of  William  Tate  424. 
Reasons  of  delay  in  applying  the  bequest,  439.  Was  empowered  by  trustees  in  April,  1853  to  look 
out  for  a site,  none  eligible  offered.  Has  thought  it  better  to  allow  the  fund  to  accumulate,  434 : 
has  no  accounts  or  < ocuments,  440  6.  Nothing  in  the  will  to  show  its  applicability  to  education 
ot  children  ol  Roman  Catholics,  448-50.  Inference  on  this  point  from  the  will,  449.  . Will  will  bo 
carried  out  according  to  the  letter ; mode  of  selecting  children,  Ac.,  given  in  the  will  434-5. 

Elliott,  Rev.  Charles.  Eallintubber,  Atliy ; Communication  from,  relative  to  Mrs.  Carr’s  endowment 
for  a school  at  Ballyadams,  Queen’s  County,  with  copy  of  will,  5073-4.  Evidence  of ; endowment 
not  in  operation  ; contested,  and  litigation  threatened  ; school  house  formerly  in  existence  but 
levelled  by  landlord,  who  refused  to  give  information,  5076-5090. 

Ediott,  Edward,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Waterford  Evidence  of;  as  to  Waterford  Corporation  Free  School  • 
Legacy  of  Bishop  Milles,  (see  under  Waterford),  365-SI,  413. 

As  to  Kilmeaden  School,  Co."  Waterford ; litigation,  sale  of  property  and  proceedings  in  the 
case,  (see  Kilmeaden),  382.  ° 

Elma  Koy.  Tl.cmm  Curate  of  Killealy,  Co.  Limerick;  master  of  a Jay  school;  Evidence  relative 
to  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School,  and  general  state  and  course  of  education,  2G34  el  sea 

Keeps  a school,  a competitor  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  (Diocesan  School,  see  Limerick) : favourable' opinion  of 
management  and  instruction  in  his  school,  but  never  personally  in  it,  2634-42.  Mr.  Elmes’  college 
career,  and  experience  and  success  in  teaching,  2G35,  2643-4,  2655,  2662  et  seg.  ° 

Always  gives  a classical  and  commercial  education;  no  objection  to  combining  them  • ought 
always  to  be  combined,  2644-5.  Further  evidence  on  this  subject;  course  of  such  instruction 
detailed,  26iG  et  seg. 

Modern  languages ; their  importance  in  regard  to  commercial  employments,  2648-50  Mensu 
ration  and  navigation  not  in  much  demand,  2652.  Classics  and  mathematics  useful  even  for 
commercial  pursuits  : education  for  a merchant  should  be  of  high  character;  a <raod  classical  edu- 
cation connected  with  accounts  necessary;  combination  practicable,  from  experience,  2653-4.  Not 
much  demand  for  a high  commercial  education  in  Limerick,  2665  et  seg.  As  to’  boarders  and 
payments  in  advance,  2656-9.  Many  parents  in  Ireland  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  the  great 
schools  in  England  ; great  desire  for  English  education  in  Ireland,  2659-61.  If  there  was  a good 
boarding  school  in  Limerick,  parents  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  would  send  their  children  to  it,'  2675. 

Elphin,  Dean  of,  Very  Rev.  William  Warburton;  see  Warburton. 

Elphin,  Co.  Roscommon  : 

Elpliin  Diocesan  School,  7336-7448. 

Bishop  Hudson's  Endowment  for  a Grammar  School  at  Elphin,  7223-7312. 

73 nTfs11  Stat°  °f  etlnCat'°n  ancl  Provi£ion  for  same ; Dean  Warburtou’s  evidence  (see  Warburton), 

ELPHIN  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

Stale  of  the  law  for  the  erection  and  support  of  diocesan  schools,  (see  under  Diocesan  Schools,)  7336-7. 

Information  from  reports  of  previous  Inquiries  as  to  this  school,  7338-9  •- 

in  1810  and  1821,  - 1 »■"■*<* - ■ • 

of  £30  a-y< 
in  1831, . 

day  scholars,  and  free  pupils  ; in  1S26,  ten  Protestants  and  nine" Roman  Catholics,  7339  (As  to 
endowments,  see  below,  under  Bishop  Hoclscn’s  Endowment  for  a Grammar  School  at  Elphin.) 

Present  Inquiry  .-—Returns  from  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  from  master  of  the  school  • Com- 
missioners do  not  return  any  endowment  from  land  or  Bishop  Ilodson’s  endowment  (see  below),  7340. 

Evidence  ef  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Flynn,  Master,  as  to  Elphin  Diocesan  School,  7341-7434  7447-8- 
(Evidence  as  to  Bishop  Hudson’s  Endowment,  ufra.)- Eighteen  pupils,  of  whom  fifteen  boarders! 
thirteen  day  scholars ; no  free  pupils,  7341-3.  Boarders  all  Protestants,  day  hoys  Roman  Catholics 
7344.  Day  boys  chictly  sons  of  farmers  about  Elphin  ; one  got  the  gold  medal  at  King’s  College’ 
7357  8’  CUt  °*  01  ^ candidates,  7356, 7391-2  ; no  other  classical  school  nearer  than  Atldone’, 


endowments  reported 


l and  1821,  a house  and  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  bequest  of  £10  a-year  in  addition  to  salary 
a-ycar  to  master,  / 21.3,  7338  9 ; in  1826,  master  received  £25  a-year  from  a bequest,  7339- 
, salary  aiid  emoluments  £96  18s.  5d.,  7339.  Numbers  of  pupils  at  various  times,  hoarders! 
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Elpliin  : — Diocesan  School — continued. 

No  objection  to  his  school  on  religious  grounds  : rio  interference  with  religion  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
lias  had  Roman  Catholic  hoarders,  at  one  time  a majority ; arrangement  for  their  religious  instruction, 
7359-61. 

Course  of  Instniction  : — principally  classical,  science,  and  commercial  education,  English  and 
French;  particulars  of  the  branches  of  instruction,  7353-5,  7392-4;  supposed  interference  of 
classical  requirements  of  university  with  proper  instruction  in  English  branches,  and  insufficient 
attention  to  English  in  consequence,  7406-24.  Alleged  difficulty  of  arranging  for  combined 
instruction  of  pupils  in  classics  and  commercial  education  concurrently,  7406,  7409,  et  scq. 

Discipline  of  school ; nature  of  punishments,  7378 ; corporal  punishments  beyond  pandies  resorted 
to  seldom,  and  only  in  extreme  case's ; flogged  only  once  during  three  years ; does  not  report 
punishments  to  any  one ; never  received  any  circular  to  masters  from  Clare-street  Commissioners ; 
is  not  required  to  report  punishments,  7373-3. 

Inspection  of  school,  none ; a great  drawback  to  the  school ; merely  makes  a return  annually 
to  the  formal  queries  of  the  Clare-street  Board  of  Education  Commissioners,  7351-2.  Commis- 
sioners have  never  interfered  with  him  in  management  of  the  school  in  a single  respect,  except 
sending  down  for  annual  returns,  and  no  inspection  whatever,  so  that  he  may  do  as  lie  likes,  and 
work  the  school  or  not,  7371. 

No  instructions  as  to  his  duties  received  on  his  appointment ; has  no  rules  for  his  guidance ; no 
persons  to  direct  or  supervise,  7389-90. 

Free  pupils ; considers  their  admission  optional  with  himself ; not  under  any  obligation  to  admit, 
7387-8  : Never  had  any  communication  with  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  further  than  the  annual 
returns;  for  the  first  two  years,  one  ; last  year,  returned  one  ; no  communications  from  Commis- 
sioners on  these  returns,  nor  any  wish  expressed  as  to  admission  of  free  pupils,  7367-70  ; number 
now,  nil,  7343 ; no  free  pupils  since  withdrawal  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment  [vide  infra)  from  the 
diocesan  school,  7223.  Applications  for  admission  of  free  pupils;  refused  one  from  a clergyman 
at  Boyle,  7379-86  : was  not  the  clergyman’s  son  ; has  educated  clergymen’s  sons  free,  7434. 

Endowments  reported  (vide  supra)  ; a good  house  and  fifteen  acres  of  land;  master  returns  ten 
acres,  but  never  got  it  surveyed ; pays  a nominal  rent  of  £4  12s.  Gd.  for  the  house  and  laud,  7425-S. 
Receives  a salary  of  £72,  or  £73,  about  £80  Irish,  paid  by  Clare-street  Commissioners  and  bcncficed 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  7429-32,  7448.  Salary  paid  by  clergymen  in  sums  of  6s.,  10s.,  and  12s.,  7447. 
Clergy  derive  no  benefit  in  return,  7433. 

Scboolhouse  in  a most  pitiable  state,  for  want  of  repairs ; presentment  for  repairs  refused  by 
Grand  Jury,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  no  free  pupils  and  master  ought  to  keep  Ids  own  house  in 
repair,  7345-50.  Formerly  a presentment  was  made  for  repairs,  in  1844,  when  his  father  was 
master,  7346-7.  Grounds  on  which  present  master  applied  for  presentment,  7362  : Grand  Jury 
consider  the  Act  not  compulsory  and  objected  that  his  application  was  for  keeping  a private  school 
in  repair;  terms  of  admission,  7362-5. 

Would  co  operate  in  a modification  of  the  system;  if  exhibitions  wore  attached  to  the  school, 
would  educate  a certain  number  free;  thinks  that  a fair  proposition  on  his  part,  7366. 

Evidence  of  Edmond  Kelly,  Esq.,  j.p.  : — Application  for  £150  to  repair  diocesan  school  refused 
by  Grand  Jury  on  the  ground  that  the  public  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  school,  and 
should  not  pay  any  part  of  its  expenses ; refused  at  special  or  road  sessions,  and  afterwards  by 
Grand  Jury  at  assizes,  7435-40  : arrangements  relating  to  free  pupils  influenced  Grand  Jury ; 
money  was  formerly  granted  to  build  the  house  and  afterwards  for  repairs,  but  then  there  were 
free  pupils,  7441  ; thinks  the  Grand  Jury  would  present  if  a moderate  number  of  pupils  had  the 
advantage  of  the  institution,  7 443  ; and  the  clergy  should  receive  some  advantage  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  as  they  contribute  to  the  funds,  7444-6. 

bishop  iiodson’s  endowment  fok  a grammar  school  at  elpiiin. 

Very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  Dpan  of  Elpliin ; letter  from,  7224  ; evidence  of,  as  to  Bishop 
Hodson’s  endowment,  7261-7312  : as  to  general  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same  (see  under 
Warburton ),  7313-35. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crookshanlcs,  Ardmore ; letter  from,  calling  attention  to  the  lands  from  which  the 
endowment  is  derived,  7225,  7276-8. 

Rev.  Louis  II.  Streane,  late  Archdeacon  of  Elpliin,  one  of  the  trustees ; letter  from  ;.  bequest  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  diocesan  school,  though  its  master  received  it,  and  its  objects  different, 
7226. 

Rev.  W.  Dio-by,  a trustee  ; communication  from  ; unable  to  afford  any  information,  7227. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Flynn,  master  of  diocesan  school ; evidence  of  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment, 
722S-60  7267,  7270-1,  7286,  7292,  7296, 7303, 7308.  Appointment  of  liis  father  as  schoolmaster 
under  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment,  “so  long  as  he  performs  the  duties  thereof,  and  conforms  to  the 
regulations,”  &c.,  7234.  Ilis  father  unable  for  a year  and  a-lialf  or  two  years  to  fulfil  the  duties, 
and  sent  in  his  resignation,  7238. 

Complains  of  withdrawal  of  the  endowment  allowance  of  £20  a-year  to  his  father,  on  his  resig- 
nation his  father  having  become  unable  from  paralysis  to  perform  the  duties;  considers  the 
appointment  a title-deed,  and  did  not  suppose  the  office  would  have  been  taken  from  him,  7228-60. 
Duties  performed  by  witness  as  his  assistant,  7236, 7240.  Seven  children  free,  taught  in  a cottage 
separate  from  the  diocesan  school,  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  from  half-past  six  till  nine, 
after  which  they  attended  the  diocesan  school,  where  he  also  acted  for  his  father,  as  master, 
*7241,  7248-7258. 

Distinction  between  diocesan  school  and  Bishop  Hodson’s  school,  7245-7  : gives  up  the  com- 
plaint, 7247,  7259. 

Dean  Warburton : Evidence  in  reference  to  complaint  of  Mr.  Flynn,  who  was  mistaken : after  his 
father’s  resignation  received  a letter  claiming  pay  for  a year  and  c-'.ialf,  during  which  his  father’s 
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Elphin  : — Bishop  Ifodson’s  Endowment — continued, 
connection  with  the  schools  had  altogether  ceased ; objected  to,  but  agreed  that  he  should  formally 
resign  the  school,  and  receive  the-year  and  a-half’s  payment,  7261.  J 

Statement  of  Dean  Warburton  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment:  grant  in  1680  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a grammar  school  in  town  of  Elphin,  for  teaching  children  of  tho  town  whose  parents 
are  poor,  gratis;  mismanagement  of  the  bequest,  worth  £100  a-ycar,  proceeds  being  only  £20 
a-year  during  present  lease,  and  misapplication  of  it  to  the  diocesan  school;  on  resignation  of  late 
master  of  diocesan  school,  this  fund  withdrawn  from  it,  and  now  accumulating  till  expiration  of 
lease,  on  fall  of  an  existing  life,  with  a view  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  donor’s  intention,  7224,  7261. 

Evidence  showing  tint  the  dioecsnn scl.ooUnd  the  school  intended  by  Bishop  Hodson,  hod  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  they  should  bo  united,  hut  on  the  contain? 
intended  to  found  a separate  and  additional  school  to  supply  tlio  want  in  the  country  wliiehX 
diocesan  school  did  not  supply,  7262-71.  y 1011  1110 

Letter  of  Bishop  of  Kilmore  approving  withdrawal  of  the  funds  from  the  diocesan  school  with 
a view  to  their  accumulating  to  form  a building  fund  for  erection  of  a school  in  accordance  with 
the  special  directions  of  the  will ; trustees  named  accordingly,  7272. 

. »?  ^ eight  of  appointment  of  master,  heretofore  exercised  by  Bishop ; whether  vested 

m Bishop  or  in  Bean  and  Chapter ; terms  of  deed,  7224,  71164,  727b. 

Value  of  endowment,  from  which  £20  a-year  has  heretofore  been  received  • lands  565  acres  ■ 
Boer  Law  Valuation,  £335  ha  f of  which  will  be  available  for  Bishop  Bods  nWmof  bes  des 

Endowment  for  a “ grammar  sobool”  for  teaobir.g  the  poor  gratis,  7277,  7290 ; terms  no  longer 
applicable  to  present  state  of  the  country,  and  application  proposed  to  ho  made  to  Lord  Chancellor 
to  relax  the  terms,  and  settle  a scheme  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  a school  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  to  the  design  of  the  benefactor ; outline  of  plan,  7290,  7302,  et  seq. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

Evidence  of  Dean  Warburton  on  this  subject ; sec  under  Warburton. 

Ely,  Viscountess ; Endowment  by,  at  Monasterevan,  see  Monasterevan. 

Emigration : application  of  school  funds  to.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  17146-7. 

bwords,  14477-96.  Magherajdt,  Kaiuey  Endowment,  page  317. 

Emlafadd  (Ballymote),  Co.  Sligo  : 

Parliamentary  Return  (1823,)  mentions  a school  in  union  of  Emlafadd,  having  an  acre  of  ground 
rent  free  from  Bishop  of  Killala,  and  supported  by  aid  from  Incumbent,  and  Parish  and  London 
Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society,  6306. 

Letters  from  Mr.  W.  Phibbs,  Seafield ; — school  has  not  existed  for  forty  years : in  lands  conveyed 
to  him  by  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  an  acre  reserved  for  a schoolhonse,  stated  to  have  been 
never  built ; has  paid  rent  for  the  land  to  present  time,  6306,  6318. 

Rev.  Arthur  Moore,  Vicar  of  Emlafadd Letter  from,  6300  ; Evidence  6307-6321  —Acre  of 
ground  by  churchyard  handed  by  Bishop  to  Incumbent  for  a school,  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  in 
occupation  and  use  of  Mr.  Phibbs.  to  whom  sold  by  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  6300-6309  • a house 
on  the  land,  originally  intended  for  schoolhouse,  let  by  Mr.  Phibbs  to  a teuant,  6310-3  • would  not 
be  a convenient  spot  now  for  a school,  but  still  the  ground  belongs  to  the  parish,  6316-21. 
Employment  in  schools  : — 

_ For  P“1-Pos®s  of  industrial  or  agricultural  training;  Downpatrick,  Harrell,  9890-7,  10022-30  5 
Teer,  101o6-8;  g.rls  employed  in  shirt-making,  <tc,  for  the  boys,  to  tl.c  neglect  of  school  instruc- 
tion, Mojlatt,  1004b-o0  ; Quade,  10219-30;  sometimes  work  for  schoolmistress,  10222-48. 

Trades,  &c  taught  to  boys  ; Gwyn  Institution,  11046-06,  11063.  Manufactures  intended,  hut 
not  taught,  at  owords ; see  Swords.  Agriculture  taught;  Primrose  Grange,  6801-3. 

Bishop  Pococke’s  Weaving  School,  Kilkenny;  see  nnder  Kilkenny. 

Employment  of  girls  in  needlework,  <fcc.,  how  conducted,  Cork,  St.  Fete r School,  Burke,  2234- 
49 ; see  Cork.  ’ ’ 

Abuses  in  the  employment  of  girls  at  Swords  Borough  School,  (see  Swords) : at  Raphoc,  Church 
Education  society  Fullerton,  11149-02.  In  work  of  the  house,  making  their  clothes,  &c„  Eos- 
common,  Fitzgerald,  7121-5.  Shmrone,  Savage,  0203.  Tub  rid,  12186.  Wat  a ford  Blue  School, 
Garew,  623-4.  Pallasgreen,  Murphy,  4462-4. 

Emulation : — 

Amongst  pupils ; see  Appointments,  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  <tc. 

Amongst  masters ; see  Masters,  Pensions,  Promotion,  Qualifications,  <kc. 

Encouragements  for  pupils ; see  Appointments,  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  &e. 

Encroachments  on  endowment  lands,  etc. ; see  under  Endowments,  Estates. 

Endowments : — 

Lature  of,  and  how  secured  ; see  under  names  of  particular  foundations,  localities,  or  schools. 

, of)  ancl  *mP0!'tance  of  proper  management ; Belfast,  Bryce,  10379-84.  Drogheda,  Lacy, 

12828—31. 

Necessity  for  redistribution  of,  ISrme,  Belfort,  10467-9,  10742-3.  Bonds  sufficient  if  properly 
applied  ; Bishop  of  Doivn,  10476-9  ; Kidd,  Sligo,  6079-80.  X J 

Suggestions  as  to  application  of;  exhibitions  in  connection  with  Queen’s  Colleges;  Belfast, 
Gibson,  10423. 
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Endowments — continued. 

Objection  to  endowments  as  being  injurious  to  schools,  which  would  be  better  left  to  compe- 
tition; Power,  Navau  Homan  Catholic  Seminary,  130G9,  1300-3.  Want  of,  for  Kilmore  Homan 
Catholic  Academy,  O'Reilly,  7811-3. 

Throwing  open  Government  appointments  to  competition,  a better  stimulant  to  education  than 
endowments  for  gratuitous  education,  Bishop  of  Cashel;  17226-8. 

Existing  endowments  inadequate  : — Banagher,  Bell,  5399.  Belfast  Academy,  10320.  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  10420.  Cork,  St.  Mary  Shandon,  2290-1,  2298-304.  Downpatrick  Dio- 
cesan School,  Nelson,  10284-90,  10296-8.  Londonderry  Diocesan  School,  and  frustration  of  inten- 
tion by  Irish  Society,  Haelett,  180766-7,  10770-1  et  seq.  Monaghan,  Jackson  School,  Moffatt, 
8451  etseq.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  Dean  Hoare,  278-85. 

Insufficient  and  unemployed,  for  want  of  additional  means  : — Castledawson  (Co.  Londonderry), 
Irwin,  10566-7. 

Not  carried  into  effect ; Roscommon,  Hall  Endowment,  Fitzgerald,  7451:  and  disputed  applica- 
tion of;  Wexford,  Tate  Endowment,  Crean,  421-2  et  seq. ; Elgee,  434,  439,  449.  School  closed 
from  disputes  as  to  application  of  bequest,  Killough,  9778-9  et  seq. 

Uncertainty  as  to,  and  as  to  application  of,  and  litigation  ; Downpatrick,  Alcyn’s  Blue  School, 
9836  et  seq.,  9866-84.  Bultevant,  Robinson,  1149.  Carlow,  Trench,  75;  Browne,  7880-83. 
Sligo,  Shone,  6671-5.  Drumreilly,  6933.  Rathconnell,  13092.  Templemichad,  Edgeworth  En- 
dowment, Card,  7634-44.  Monaghan,  M'Kenna  and  M‘Ginn  Endowments,  8603  et  seq.  And  see 
Litigation,  Costs,  &c. 

Schools  closed:  Annagrague  or  Blcnnirville.  Rowan,  2341;  Barlow,  19GS1.  Ballymacward, 
Barrett,  6067-72.  Boardwell,  5113,  5116  (and  see  other  schools  under  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund). 
Sturgan,  9314,9325-7;  Hamilton,  24233-6;  Barlow,  23059-65.  Skirteen,  13883-4.  Charter 
Schools ; see  Charter  Schools. 

As  to  discontinuance  of  schools  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  disposal  of  sites  and  property 
thereupon  ; see  evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow  arid  Mr.  Hamilton,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

School  formerly  existing,  closed;  or  application  of  endowment  altered  ; Annadown  and  Wood- 
park,  Keaveney,  5411-3.  Ballymacward,  Barrett,  6067-72.  Caherciveen,  O’Hea,  2319,  2327-8. 
Monasterevcm,  Moore,  13SS5-905. 

School' closed,  and  property  applied  to  private  use  : Annaduff,  Shaw,  6921.  Buttevant,  Robin- 
son, 1149.  Clyde  Farm,  12247,  12250-2.  Holywell,  Fitzgerald,  7455-9. 

Endowments  not  in  operation  : Abbeyleix,  5113,  5116.  Aglish,  6080-2.  Castlebar,  two  schools, 
Stoney,  6077—8.  Ballyadams,  Elliott,  5076-90.  Cork,  Christ  Church,  §c.,  Moses  Deane's,  2032-3, 
2035.  Doivnpatrick  ( Gardiner's ),  Nelson,  10284-5.  Drumcrutten  (Co.  Monaghan),  9289-9296. 
Drwmsna,  6921.  Emlafadd  (Co.  Sligo),  Phibbs,  6306.  Kilcommon  model  farming  school,  6225. 
Templeneiry  or  Bansha,  Banner,  654-6.  Tydavnet,  two  schools,  9303.  Wicklow  Diocesan  School; 
lands  sold  by  Government,  13681-8.  Wicklow,  Eaton  Endowment,  Morton,  13778-81;  Byrne, 
13785.  Wicklow,  other  schools,  13676-9  ; see  Lord  Lieutenant’ s Fund. 

Schools  supposed  to  have  had  endowments  : Tooms,  Allpress,  12249.  Aughabaicn,  12227  ; 
Barton,  12228-30.  Ballindrate,  11104;  Stewart,  11105-10.  Ballintemple,  7824;  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald and  Vesey,  7825.  Castleraghan,  7816,  7819.  Clyde  Farm,  Lord  Clermont,  12252.  Clon- 
dragh,  7767-72.  Hollymount,  Mayo,  6085-8.  Magherafelt,  10558-72. 

Loss  or  diminution  of  endowment,  by  withdrawal,  mismanagement,  want  of  deeds,  or  of  super- 
vision, &c. : Clogher,  Ashe,  11649-50.  Clonmel,  Brown,  716.  Altana,  Midden,  4737,  4740-3 
(and  see  other  cases  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund).  Swords,  Baker,  20081—2,  Ac.  (see  under 
Swords.)  Ballintemple,  Sandvs,  657,  661.  Camus  (Co.  Tyrone),  10557.  Cork,  Moses  Deane's, 
2032-5,  2164-6:  St.  Peter’s,' 2164-5.  Ballyadams,  Elliott,  5073,  5076-5090.  Ballyrobin  and 
Killead,  10300  ; M'Credy,  10300-18.  Ennis  ( Pattison's , £10  a-year,  bartered  for  horse  Strong- 
bow,)  King,  3924-5.  Fethard,  Woodward,  662.  Kilkenny  Grammar  School,  Browne,  85-6. 
Killarney,  Dr.  Pagan’s,  2337-9.  Killough  (Co.  Down),  9778-9,  20309-13.  Midleton  (Co.  Cork), 
17606-9,  17612-3.  Monaghan,  Cairne’s  Endowment ; disputes  as  to  application  and  liability, 
9140  et  seq.  Oxmantown,  Hone,  22353-403.  Samtfield,  Bradley,  9749,  9760-2. 

Alienation  or  diversion  of  endowments  to  purposes  other  than  intended  : Belfast  Academy, 
10320.  Cork,  Green  Coat,  Lee,  1992,  2006-13.  Dundalk  Incorporated  Society,  9821,  12257. 
Cloqher,  llollston,  11645-6.  Durrow  (Queen’s  Co.),  4743-4.  Elphin,  Hodson’s  Endowment, 
Streane,  7226  ; Warburton,  7224,  7261-71.  Galway,  ilallowell,  20199-205.  Meath,  Kellett  En- 
dowment, Trench,  12S60-2.  Swords  (Scardcville  and  Hewitson’s  Endowments),  14983,  15547  et 
seq.  (see  Swords.)  Kilkenny,  Pococke’s  School,  Ardill,  23253,  23258,  23264-6  et  seq. 

Application  of  endowments  to  private  use  -.—Aghada.  Townsend,  1141-6.  Ballymacbrennan, 
M'Connell  9699,  9702.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Percy,  6845-60.  Jamestown.  6804-8.  Knockdrin 
(Co.  Westmeath),  13098. 13106. 13112, 13115-  8.  Jolmstoivn.  7460-70.  Reynella  (Co.  Westmeath), 
13092-S,  13103-5,  13119.  Emlafadd  (Co.  Sligo),  Moore,  6305-6309.  Oatlands  (Co.  Cork), 
Knolles,  1147  1168,1170.  Slephemtown,  Townsend,  12333.  Shannon  Grove  and  other  Charter 
Schools,  4731.’  Sturgan,  Maclean,  9317,  9332  ; Barlow,  23059-65.  Tralee,  Hickson  Endowment, 
2330-5,  23S2-92. 

Encroachments  on  lands;  want  of  surveys  and  valuation  and  supervision:  Clogher,  Ashe, 
11649-50.  Oxmantown,  Mallet,  22537-51.  Banagher  Royal  School  estate;  land  reduced  from 
285  to  204  acres  in  1788,  or  208  on  survey  in  1807.  seventy-seven  acres  of  the  original  grant 
having  been  lost  by  encroachments  of  neighbouring  landowners  and  negligence  of  former  masters, 
5263,  5266-7  ; (sec  further  under  Banagher  and  other  schools,  estates,  <&c.) 

Evidence  of  Hercules  M‘ Donnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland,  in  reference  to  school  endowments  which  have  been  misapplied,  concealed, 
or  lost,  and  as  to  non-interference  of  the  Board,  in  different  cases,  23168  et  seq. 

Vox..  II.  3 p 2 
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Endowments — continued. 

Want  of  endowments,  and  impracticability  of  establishing  the  description  of  schools  required 
(see  Intermediate  Schools ) without  aid;  nature  of  endowment  required;  Talbot,  Queen’s  Co, 
5212-24.  Buchanan,  Mayo,  ('.208-19.  Hayes,  Naas,  13971.  Archdeacon  Russell,  Monaghan, 
9218-22.  Chapman,  Omagh,  11508-15,  11555.  Dawson , Leitrim,  6938,  6982.  Homan  Sligo, 
6695.  M‘Greal,  Castlebar,  6258-64.  Percy,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  0950-7,  6962,  6991.  ’stoneu. 
Castlebar,  6288-9.  Wilson,  Belfast,  10547. 

i Erasmus  Smith  endowment;  as  to  its  foundation,  nature  and  administration,  see  under  Erasmus 
Smith  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board.  Complaints  of  mismanagement  and  misapplication  of,  by 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; see  Cullinan,  O'Shea,  Barlow , &c. 

Complaints  of  administration  of,  and  alleged  proselytism ; want  of  separate  endowment  for 
Roman  Catholics;  see  Swords : Kilmore,  O’Reilly,  7811-3. 

As  to  management  of,  sec  also  under  Estates,  Commissioners  of  Education,  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
Incorporated  Society,  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  &c. 

English  Schools : — • 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  and  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to 
English  Schools  under  that  Board,  21630  et  seq. ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Chairman,  <&c.,  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to,  22846  et  seq. ; 
see  under  Erasmus  Smith. 

And  see  under  names  of  localities  or  of  schools  so  called;  and  under  Incorporated  Society,  &c. 

Ennis,  Co.  Clare  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of 
education  in  Co.  Glare,  3810  et  seq. 

School  in  Aiimealy  parish,  six  miles  from  Ennis,  endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith  and  Lord 
Conyngham,  3810—3812  (see  Eilmealy ). 

Another  school,  at  Ennis,  under  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ; a school  of  private 
endowment,  3957-3960. 

Private  or  other  schools  in  neighbourhood,  4021-4023,  3961-3963. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  ERASMUS  SMITH,  AT  ENXIS. 

Founded  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  under  powers  of  Act  of  10  Geo.  I.,  out  of  surplus  of  Erasmus 
Smith  estates,  which  accrued  after  providing  for  Grammar  Schools,  established  under  Charter, 
granted  temp.  Car.  II.  (see  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary),  3S14-3826. 

Provisions  of  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament : see  under  Erasmus  Smith 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  3814,  382S-32,  3834. 

Present  Inquiry. — Return  from  master,  3S33  : — Evidence  of  Rev.  Luke  White  King,  ll.p., 
master,  3S36  et  seq.,  4046,  4102  et  seq. : — Letter  from  Dr.  P.  M.  Cullinan,  Coroner,  Medical 
Attendant  of  Gaol,  late  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  3835  ; evidence  of  Dr.  Cullinan, 
3971  etseq.: — Evidence  of  John  Bustecd  Knox,  Esq.,  Newspaper  proprietor,  4128  et  seq. — Evidence 
of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  matters  complained  of,  22696  etseq.,  22800 
et  seq.,  22945  et  seq. 

Sources  of  Income,  Rental,  &c. — Returns  at  various  periods,  of  amounts,  numbers  of  pupils, 
salaries,  and  expenses,  &c.,  3828-3834. 

Rates  of  payment  charged  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  3S21,  3824.  In  1826,  described  as  a 
pay-school,  and  as  in  connection  with  Erasmus  Smith  Board  and  also  a private  boarding  school, 
3824 ; in  1833,  reported  as  a school  under  the  Board,  rather  of  the  nature  of  a private  school,  but 
master  receiving  ten  free  scholars,  3832. 

School  Buildings. — School  site,  garden,  and  play-ground,  about  two  acres  in  all,  3828.  Statement 
at  various  times,  of  accommodation  and  capabilities:  in  1809,  capable  of  accommodating  forty-two 
boarders  ; had  been  as  many  as  sixty,  but  with  two  boys  in  a bed,  a practice  since  discontinued  ; 
arrangement  of  rooms  for  different  branches ; situation  favourable  for  a school,  number  of  scholars 
would  increase  if  accommodation  were  enlarged  ; detached  building  for  an  infirmary  much  wanted, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  schools  on  this  foundation,  3828.  Reported  in  1S26,  that 
schoolhouso,  with  master’s  dwelling,  cost  £3,000  ; schoolroom,  £300,  built  by  Governors,  3S31. 

Repairs. — Master  stated  in  1809  Report,  to  be  under  condition  to  keep  the  house  in  repair,  his 
salary  with  this  condition  being  £100  ; but  when  extraordinary  repairs  represented  by  him  to  be 
necessary,  expense  usually  paid  by  Governors,  3828. 

Present  master,  Dr.  King,  states  he  has  on  various  occasions  asked  the  Governors  to  repair  the 
schoolhouse  ; but  obliged  to  do  it  himself  throughout  since  it  was  put  in  dialer  on  his  appointment; 
his  whole  salary  swallowed  up  by  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes,  which  are  very  heavy;  in  1854,  rates 
10s.  in  the  pound,  3857,  3968.  On  inspection  at  present  inquiry,  flooring  (except  in  dormitories) 
and  staircase  very  decayed ; frequently  repaired,  incapable  of  further  repair,  worn  out,  and  require 
to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  new,  3858,  3860-3862. 

Unsuitable  state  of  play-ground  ; and  endeavours  of  master  to  level  and  improve  it,  3863.  Never 
applied  to  the  Governors  for  assistance  towards  levelling  and  improving  the  surface  of  the  play- 
ground so  as  to  make  it  more  available  for  the  boys’  sports  ; did  a good  deal  in  that  way  himself; 
cannot  obtain  the  repairs  of  the  house,  which  lie  considers  just  and  consistent  with  the  charter,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  heavy  poor-rates ; Governors  paid  the  poor-rates  for  the  master  in  Drogheda; 
applied  four  times  to  be  put  on  same  footing,  and  was  refused,  3908-3911,  396S.  The  Governors 
not  at  all  liberal ; cannot  get  competent  assistants  for  so  remote  a locality  at  the  salary  they  allow ; 
thinks  a salary  of  £100  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  has  to  keep  the  building  in  repair  and  pay 
rates  and  taxes,  not  sufficient,  considering  his  standing  in  college  and  his  exertions  at  the  school, 
3907,  3912-3914,  3964-  3966  : representations  which  he  has  made  to  the  Governors,  3917-22 : 
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Ennis: — Grammar  School  of  Erasmus  Smith — continued. 

in  regard  to  repairs,  thinks  the  Governors  do  not  comply  witli  the  charter,  under  which  he  under- 
stands it  to  be  their  duty  to  keep  up  the  building,  and  not  the  master’s,  3915-6. 

School  Boohs  and  Requisites: — Evidence  of  Dr.  King ; class  books  are  selected  by  the  master ; 
except  three,  which  are  selected  by  the  Governors,  directed  by  Trinity  College  Board,  and  are  a 
very  bad  selection  for  exhibition,  much  better  books  to  be  had,  3834—6:  selected  books,  &c., 
procured  by  parents,  3853,  3994. 

Course  of  Instruction  : Evidence  of  Dr.  King  ; — half  the  nine  hours  of  study  devoted  by  head 
pupils  to  classics ; half  the  time  to  general  science,  mathematics,  French,  German,  and  English, 
3885,  3888.  Instruction  given  particularly  for  commercial  pursuits,  3893.  Importance  of  modern 
languages ; particular  attention  given  to  them,  and  especially  to  English  composition,  3887  ; 
teaching  of  modern  languages  does  not  encroach  unduly  on  school  time,  aud  one  language  assists 
another,  3888-90.  French  very  necessary  in  commercial  and  scientific  pursuits,  3891-2.  Value 
of  geometry  and  algebra  in'  developing  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  sometimes  carried  too  far  in 
schools ; ancient  and  modern  languages  equally  valuable  in  improving  the  intellectual  powers, 
where  properly  taught,  3895-7.  Advantages  of  embracing  natural  sciences,  as  natural  history  and 
physiology,  chemistry  and  mechanics,  &c.,  in  course  of  instruction  and  in  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural education  ; great  intellectual  improvement  therefrom,  3883-5  ; tendency  of  course  in  National 
schools  embracing  these  subjects  to  raise  the  children  to  a better  position,  388.3,  3886. 

Combination  of  classical  and  commercial  education  not  attended  with  inconvenience  in  a well- 
regulated  school ; with  two  or  three  teachers,  different  branches  can  be  carried  011  concurrently 
without  difficulty;  3S93-4,  3963,  3970. 

Results  of  Education  given. — The  boys  lie  sends  to  the  University,  able  to  hold  places  with 
the  best,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  attained  a knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  sciences  in 
the  course  of  instruction  above  referred  to,  3888  : when  a lad  from  his  school  is  competent  to  con- 
tend for  a first  prize  at  entrance,  he  is  in  general  fit  also  for  any  commercial  office  whatever ; in  general 
a "ood  English  scholar,  an  excellent  arithmetician,  and  well  acquainted  with  other  subjects,  3893, 
4105. 

When  Dr.  King  came  to  Ennis,  1832,  the  sons  of  the  gentry  and  respectable  residents  there  had 
never  been  instructed  in  arithmetic  beyond  reduction,  were  deplorably  ignorant  in  English  educa- 
tion, never  studied  French,  had  not  been  taught  mathematics  : introduced  these  subjects  from  the 
outset,  and  they  are  now  professed  in  surrounding  schools,  3939. 

Means  adopted  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of 
education  in  the  school  is  a good  one,  3898. 

Religious  Instruction  .-—required  by  Charter  that  the  Scriptures  and  Protestant  Catechism  should 
be  tauo-ht ; never  done  for  free  boys,  does  not  inquire  on  application  for  admission  whether  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  and  never  interferes  with  creed  of  Roman  Catholics ; unwillingness  nevertheless 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free  places  or  let  their  children  attend  the  school,  3969. 

Number  of  Pupils,  and  Free  Scholars,  at  different  periods,  382S-9,  3832,  (for  terms  of  Charter  as 
to  Free  Scholars,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith).  In  1854,  forty  pupils,  of  whom  ten  free  ; governors 
have  not  any  property  or  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood,  3834. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  King,  master forty-two  pupils  in  1S55  (including  three  of  his  sons),  but  six 
not  yet  returned  from  vacation  ; twentv-six  of  them  boarders  and  sixteen  day  scholars,  including 
seven  free  pupils,  3843-5,  3849-5 1 . 3859-60  ; average  during  twenty-three  years  and  a-half,  sixty- 
seven  pupils;  lowest  number,  in  1846, famine  year,  thirty-five  ; has  since  been  thirty-seven, forty- 
two,  forty-three,  and  expect)  forty-six  this  half  year,  3956. 

Free  Pupils : Dr.  King’s  Evidence treated  and  instructed  in  every  respect  like  other  day 
scholars  3849  ; generally  from  the  locality,  but  sometimes  come  from  a distance,  Roscommon  and 
other  places,  aud  take  Edgings,  to  have  advantage  of  school,  3852.  Difficult  to  get  parents  to 
accept  free  places  for  boys  on  foundation  ; wealthy  people  would  be  willing ; but  the  poor  are  gene- 
rally Roman  Catholics  aud  are  not  allowed  to  send  them,  though  he  never  interferes  with  their  creed 
in  any  way,  3969. 

Nomination  of  free  pupils Board  of  Governors  have  lately,  (in  1854,)  undertaken  to  nominate 
the  free  pupils ; but  master  himself  admits,  and  never  refuses  any  respectable  poor  man’s  child  kept 
neat ; Board  lately  issued  public  notice  that  all  unable  to  pay  should  apply  to  them  for  admission, 
but  have  not  acted  on  it ; have  made  no  nomination  whatever  except  on  one  occasion,  3S46-8. 

Dr.  Cullinan’s  evidence: — Class  of  persons  from  whom  free  pupils  come,  humble  tradesmen, 
orphans,  and  such  persons,  who  ought  to  have  gratuitous  education;  surprised  to  see  large  list 
returned  by  Dr.  King  as  free  pupils,  4015.  Suggests  greater  encouragement  to  free  pupils,  and 
their  admission  on  the  foundation  by  concursuCand  examination  for  admission:  at  present  some 
decree  of  reproach  attaches  to  being  a free  pupil  without  merit ; not  treated  properly,  disparaged 
in  "the  eyes  of  other  boys,  4083,  4086-7  : would  make  it  a badge  of  merit;  would  select  the  boys, 
on  open  examination  and  competition,  from  any  school  or  class  of  persons,  with  or  without  means; 
not  likely  to  be  abused  ; free  pupils  would  be  more  encouraged,  aud  badge  of  reproach  would  cease; 
if  any  person  of  means  enough  to  pay  availed  himself  of  the  advantage,  it  would  tend  to  raise  the 
position  of  free  pupils  and  take  away  reproach ; for  the  trifling  emolument  would  not  exclude  any, 
4088-93. 

Dr.  Culliuan  thinks  not  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  endowment  for  free  pupils,  judging  by 
the  result ; never  knew  a free  pupil  enter  Trinity  College, — a reproach  to  the  system  ; heard  that 
one  entered  as  a pensioner,  but  none  as  a sizar ; very  few  have  obtained  in  the  school  a complete 
education  ; do  not  continue  to  finish  their  education  ; number  on  foundation  very  small,  4013-4. 
Admission  of  free  pupils  should  be  thrown  open  to  cleverest  boys,  by  competition ; would  raise  the 
character  of  the  scholars,  4016,  4081. 

Dr.  Kinc  states  that  although  little  benefit  has  resulted  for  having  free  pupils,  there  has  been 
some:  remembers  at  the  moment,  aud  there  are  more,  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  educated  on 
the  foundation,  as  respectable  men  as  any:  had  a medical  student  very  respectable  in  his  profession, 
4105  : ( and  see  his  previous  evidence  as  to  results  of  education  given , 3888,  3893,  3939.) 
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Inspection,  Examination,  and  Supervision.— Evidence  of  Dr.  King,  master  -—No  inspection 
examination,  or  other  means  adopted  by  governors  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  school  is  a good  one ; never  examined ; their  inspector  attends  the  English  schools, 
but  not  the  classical  schools ; an  agent  visited  the  school  within  the  last  three  years  • governors 
exercise  no  kind  of  control  ; there  is  only  the  exhibition  examinations  by  Trinity  College,  and  if 
no  candidates  for  exhibition  sent  thither,  there  is  no  kind  of  interference  of  the  Governors  in  the 
education  of  the  boys,  3898-3901,  3997.  Ooveiuois  in  tiie 

Provision  for  visitation  in  the  charter,  3815. 

Suggestions  of  means  by  which  theBoard  of  Governors  could  improve  the  system  of  education  • as  bv 
furnishing  the  master  with  additional  appliances,  books,  and  a school  library ; large  Maps  to  hang  up 
geography ; a school  Library,  would  bo  of  fho  &ghes?  importance 
!t‘”°  metuhf  school;  shifts  resorts il  to,  to  try  to  amuse  the  lads  and  interest 

them  in  reading  , are  subscribing  so  much  a rveek  to  got  a small  library  of  their  own  • hitherto 
out  Ox  tne  question  to  apply  to  the  Governors  for  aid  towards  establishing  a school  library  Applied 
to  the  governors  to  give  Medals  every  six  months  to  the  best  answerers  in  the  school ; they  con- 
sented at  last,  and  agreed  to  give  four  medals  every  examination,  but  clogged  with  conditions 
which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  carrying  on  all  the  branches  of  the  school  together 
and  compelled  the  master  to  give  up  the  medals,  3902-7,  3968.  ° ’ 

Refers  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  encourage  boys  to  apply  themselves 

iurS^  but  l”  ~n  *»  “■>»“  m 

®ncour^em.ent  g*ven  to  the  school  by  neighbouring  gentry,  by  annual  donations,  from 
favourably  rcpcSof m prCinU,mS  °f  books  aud  Uleda,s  t0  the  W*  1 anno  1809  ; school 

s£thfzm^V°',lS‘{QnS  °f  foundatiou>  as  t0  Exhibitions,  (see  Charter  and  Act  under  Erasmus 

sumVof  £7  7,°fs7 If*  Inadequate  value  of  Exhibitions  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools;  a 

Tv  nhl  r-nl  8 ‘ Irish)  occasionally  allowed  to  Emus  School  as  an  exhibition  entrance  to 
Irimty  College,  exhibition  for  seven  years;  Us  uselessness,  from  inadequacy  of  amount,  and  the 
exhibition  granted  only  occasionally,  not  being  given  exclusively  to  Erasmus- Smith  Schools  - not 
inducement  enough,  like  the  exhibitions  of  £30  and  £50  attached  to  Royal  schools,  for  boys  to  come 

."dVeTr.TrlNogr*  f"  H “!l  sca  • W ® 

Thinks  the  i 


; they  would  go  to  the  Royal 

o,ln^S-tUx?  man“f  in  which  these  small  exhibitions  could  be  made  available  for  promoting 
— m the  country  would  oe  by  reducing  the  number  (now  thirty  or  thirty-two),  and  increasing 

Dr.  Cullinan  concurs  in  this,  4080. 

As  to  value  of  exhibitions ; .Dr.  King  thinks  none  should  be  less  than  £20  to  £40  a-year  ■ to  be 
contended  for  by  all  lads  from  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  and  given  to  best  educated:  would  limit 
his  exhibitions  to  Erasmus  Smith  boys,  unless  others  be  thrown  open  to  them,  which  would  <udv  be 
equitable,  5606-9,  .",871.  Desirable  that  exhibitions  in  the  university  should  be  thrown  open  to 
candidates  from  any  school  whatsoever;  would  stimulate  boys  in  different  schools ; if  thVfour 
Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  Schools  had  six  good  exhibitions  yearly,  there  would  not  be  manv 
to  stand  for  them,  and  as  it  would  bo  easy  to  obtain  them,  they  would  not  exert  themselves  as  if 
the  exhibitions  were  open  to  every  school,  3S79-1  : would  also  stimulate  masters,  3872. 

A good  exhibition  is  £30  or  £40  a-year,  to  be  held  only  while  deserved;  nothing  less  worth 

contending  for:  according  to  system  of  Trinity  College,  a lad  must  pav  ten  guineas  to  be ound 

up;  present  exhibitions  of  £7  7s.  10 d.  not  worth  it;  but  if  £30  to  £50  a-year  as  in  the~Rov-i I 
schoois,  R ns  an  inducement  to  work  hard  at  school,  to  attain  distinctions  in  university,  3923 

IS  aD  ^hiltl0?1Sfg00d  “V,pupil,  wili  reinai“  ^vo  or  three  years  longer  in 

school,  to  attain  it,  and  is  therefore  better  qualified  to  distinguish  liimself,  3945-6. 

Throwing  open  all  exhibitions  to  all  the  schools  of  the  country  would  be  a stimulus  to  masters  • 
but  alone  might  operate  injuriously  in  inducing  teachers  of  little  conscience  to  devote  attention  to* 
talented  boys  to  the  neglect  of  boys  of  less  ability;  but  exhibition  system  advantageous  notwith- 
standing; and  a proper  system  of  inspection  would  correct  the  injurious  tendency;'  the  exhibition 
stimulant  to  masters  combined  with  inspection  would  work  well,  3872  3947-3955  Thinks  -ill 
tent°men,n3967d  ***“*’  Sh°uld  be  subiecfc  to  i,lsPecfcion.  3954  ; a yearly  inspection  by  compe- 

1D.r-  ,K'ng1bas  “°  d?ubt  fc!,at  education  in  the  country  would  be  improved  if  the  principle  were 
carried  further,  by  throwing  open  Government  appointments  in  the  civil  military  and  naval 
services,  to  competition;  it  would  greatly  stimulate  exertion,  3873.  Manner  in  which  such 'a 
system  of  competition  should  be  carried  out,  3874  et  seq.:  course  of  study  to  l,c  prescribed  and 
annual  examination  of  candidates  to  be  held  at  one  fixed  place,  say  Trinity  Colle<4  3874-3878  • 
as  to  security  for  ability  and  impartiality  m examiners,  and  publicity  of  examinations,  3879-388L 

i gland  for  Englishmen  or  persons  residin 


as  to  security  for  ability  a 

The  examinations  should  be  had  in  London  or  Em 

England,  and  in  Dublin  for  Irishmen,  3936-3943  : would  allow  every  body,' wCetail  to 
contend,  just  as  he  would  throw  open  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  and  Royal  school  exhibitions  to 
the  clevei-est^boys^wherever  they  acquired  their  learning,  3944.  Such  examinations  would  have 
s in  Ennis  school ; is  already  making  an  improvement, 
branches  of  instruction  not  hitherto  taught 


an  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  instruct! 
ith  reference  to  civil  appointments,  by 


in  it,  3883. 


ltroduciu 


Matfer,  ,mi  disrate®.— Reported  in  1809.  alary  of  master  £100,  lie  keening  the  house  in 
repair ; governors  also  allowed  him  £50  a-year  for  an  assistant,  3828-9  ; to  wh5m  bo  paid  £50 
more  wr  it  hoard  and  lodging  : ant  paid  another  £40,  with  board  ; paid  also  two  writing  masters 
one  m 10s.,  one  £21,  and  a I reach  master  £31  10s.,  all  boarding  in  master's  house  , represented 
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Ennis  : — Grammar  School  of  Erasmus  Smith — continued. 

that,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  master’s  salary,  a greater  allowance  should  be  made  for 
assistants,  and  that  too  little  land  was  annexed  to  the  school ; no  laud  annexed  to  school  endow- 
ment except  the  school  site,  garden,  and  play-ground,  3828-9. 

Present  master,  Itev.  Dr.  King : — had  previously  been  six  years  usher  or  head  assistant  in 
Drogheda  Erasmus  Smith  school,  3837  ; Salary  on  present  appointment,  in  1 832  (£100  old  currency) 
£92  6s.  2 d.;  reduced  in  famine  years,  1846  -7,  and  for  several  years  during  general  distress,  to 
£62  13s.  6d.-}  raised  1854  to  £100,  3839-3841.  Has  three  assistants;  used  to  have  five, 3842. 

Assistants: — Dr.  King  states  that  the  Board  pays  the  first  assistant  £92  6s.  2d.,  and  the  head 
master  gives  him  board  and  lodging  : next  assistant  used  to  have  £80,  Irish : Board  withdrew  it 
till  last  year,  when  they  allowed  £34,  made  up  to  £80  by  head  master  : and  the  Board  allow  £50 
a-year  for  French  master ; payments  made  direct  from  Board  to  the  assistants  half-yearly ; master 
has  no  control  over  them,  but  their  receipts  arc  countersigned  by  him,  with  a statement  that  they 
have  been  in  the  school,  4114-6. 

Promotion;  no  system  of,  for  assistant  masters ; they  seldom  remain  more  than  a year,  have  no 
inducement,  except  English  master,  who  has  remained  twenty-three  years  and  a-lialf,  3936. 

Dr.  Oullinan  thinks  the  school  does  not  appear  in  competition  with  others  so  advantageously  as 
it  ought,  if  Dr.  King  had  efficient  or  first-class  assistants : one  assistant  over-worked,  occupied  all 
day,  and  teaching  boarders  in  evening,  arrangements  inadequate,  4081.  Great  many  gentlemen 
about  Ennis  send  their  sons  elsewhere;  would  be  deterred  from  sending  them  to  Dr.  King  if  he 
had  superior  assistants,  by  the  large  sum  he  charges;  larger  than  any  other  school,  4082-3. 

Pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  Masters: — Evidence  of  Dr.  King : instances  several  masters 
and  one  assistant,  pensioned  at  their  full  salary  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors ; applied 
himself  four  or  five  times,  thinking  himself,  after  forty-two  years’  teaching,  to  have  a claim,  but 
was  refused  ; would  benefit  the  school  to  infuse  new  blood  into  it,  3927-3925. 

Dr.  Culliuan  thinks  the  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  musters  a subject  for  inquiry ; does 
not  appear  on  face  of  return  made  by  the  Governors  that  there  are  an}'  pensions ; returns  not 
satisfactory  ; take  credit  for  arrears,  rents,  rates  and  taxes,  repairs,  which  are  paid  by  the 
masters;  instances  Galway,  Drogheda,  Ennis,  in  which  last  case  Governors  pay  £1  only  for 
rent,  4080. 

Further  Evidence  of  Dr.  Oullinan,  Coroner,  Medical  Attendant  of  Gaol,  late  Chairman  of  Town 
Commissioners: — has  had  opportunities  in  the  course  of  long  residence  at  Ennis  of  perfectly 
knowing  the  state  of  education  in  that  neighbourhood,  3972-3974  : complaint  of  constitution  and 
conduct  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors,  and  of  management  of  Ennis  Grammar  School ; 
heads  of  complaint  enumerated,  3835. 

Board  of  Governors  : considers  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  badly  consti- 
tuted ; consisting  of  a number  of  high  official  persons,  who  do  not  attend  or  discharge  the  functions ; 
and  of  a great  many  other  members  resident  in  Ireland  : no  member  of  the  Board  has  any  local 
connection  with  the  school,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  discipline,  progress,  or  management;  organiza- 
tion most  unsuitable  for  cfiicient  control ; no  ex-officio  Governor  attends,  except  on  one  day  last 
year  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  which  receives  a large  amount  of  the  funds  from  the  Governors  : 
evils  of  nominal  governors ; thirty-five  altogether,  mostly  absentees  ; some  in  Canada  and  all  over 
the  world,  a screen  for  acts  of  others;  a myth,  and  non-existent,  4003-4,  4007—9.  ^ Impossible  to 
expect  justice  from  the  Board  of  Governors,  as  at  present  constituted;  a feeling  that  justice  has 
not  been  done  to  the  school  at  Ennis,  as  to  which  the  Governors  can  have  no  reliable  information  ; 
school  managed  for  the  private  interest  of  head  master,  the  public  interest  being  quite  a secondary 
matter ; and  no  control  over  him  exercised,  to  make  the  public  interest  primary,  3987-3989  : 
the  Board  exercise  no  educational  supervision  whatever,  4000-1.  Complains  of  the  system: 
not  the  slightest  charge  against  individual  Governors,  but  complaint  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  3990-1  : has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  head  master,  his  character,  zeal,  aud  efficiency, 
4002.  Governors  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and  inefficiently,  3835,  3995-6 ; have  never 
made  a law  for  the  regulation  of  the  school,  for  200  years ; the  laws  then  made  still  in  force ; (see 
rules  or  bye-laws  in  charter  under  Erasmus  Smith ) ; considers  them  obsolete  ; has  been  no  inspec- 
tion for  thirty  years,  except  that  an  agent  visited  the  school  within  the  last  three  years,  3996-8, 
4002,  4006.  Would  not  have  anybody  nominally  connected  with  the  Board  who  is  not  an  acting 
member,  3976. 

Local  Superintendence  of  Schools  under  the  Board  without  proper  inspection  and  confidential  and 
reliable  information  as  to  state  and  progress  of  the  schools,  Governors  totally  incompetent  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  them,  3977  : ought  to  provide  means  of  informing  themselves  properly 
as  to  the  schools,  and  not  doing  so  exercise  their  functions  negligently  and  inefficiently,  3798  : 
injury  from  that  negligence  might  be  corrected  by  having  properly  qualified  and  paid  local  superin- 
tendents ; persons  who  should  have  some  interest  and  responsibility  either  by  payment  or  by  local 
tics,  3980. 

Misapplication  of  Funds;  Dr.  Cullinan’s  complaint  against  the  Governors, — 

That  while  they  do  not  pay  their  masters  and  assistants  enough,  they  pay  a large  amount  to 
Trinity  College ; amounts  not  illegal  but  injudicious,  4029, 4035-6,  4055-6  : thought  the  Exhibition 
payments  to  Trinity  College  illegal ; inferred  that  the  exhibitions  founded  in  Trinity  College  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  schools  were  exclusively  for  pupils  of  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  but 
perhaps  the  inference  not  strictly  warranted ; referring  to  terms  of  Charter  and  Act,  his  inference 
shown  to  be  erroneous;  clear  that  the  endowment  was  partly  for  the  grammar  schools  and  partly 
for  education  in  Trinity  College,  and  exhibitions  plainly  not  limited  to  pupils  of  Erasmus  Smith 
schools,  4035-4044 ; admits  ho  was  mistaken,  4045. 

That  the  Governors  also  misapply  funds,  thousands  a-year,  iu  supporting  at  great  expense,  a 
number  of  English  schools,— quite  a waste  that  might  be’usefuily  applied  to  other  purposes,  while 
there  are  the  National  schools,  4029  ; not  illegal  but  an  indiscreet  and  injudicious  application  of 
funds,  iu  his  opinion,  4047-4054. 
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That  the)'  also  misapply  funds  in  pensions ; a misapplication,  to  pension  a master  who  after 
receiving  it  for  twenty-three  years  is  still  in  robust  health,  4030. 

That  the  Governors’  power  in  distributing  these  funds  is  exercised  in  a manner  contrary  to  law, 
which  they  suspend  at  their  convenience,  and  indiscreetly  suspend  the  law  in  not  clothing  the 
free  pupils  anrl  not  sending  them  out  as  apprentices ; never  do  it  or  think  of  such  a thing,  4032-3  : 
infringe  the  law  in  these  particulars,  and  in  not  exercising  any  control  over  the  masters,  which 
are  dut-es  strictly  imposed  on  them ; quotes  charter,  under  which  the  funds  for  clothing  and 
apprenticing  arise  when  there  is  a surplus  ; gives  his  view  of  surplus,  4057-8,  40GO-1. 

That  the  Governors  and  master  interpose  obstacles  to  education  in  Ennis  : Governors  pay  certain 
masters  employed  in  the  school,  and  head  master  will  not  allow  them  to  instruct  boys  not  pupils  in 
his  school,  although  such  under-masters  be  mot  resident  at  the  school  and  bo  not  occupied  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  a-day ; master  makes  it  a condition  that  they  do  not  take  boys  except  with 
his  permission  : effect  of  this,  that  the  town  not  being  able  to  support  different  masters,  children 

must  go  to  Dr.  Kings  school  or  do  without  the  advantage  they  could  derive  from  the  masters 

a serious  injury  to  the  public,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governors,  to  whom  complaint  was  made  on 
the  subject  ; the  French  master  may  take  girls,  but  not  boys ; Governors  did  not  think  the  matter 
called  for  their  interference  with  Dr.  King,  4063-8,  4072-3. 

Dr.  King  states,  iu  regard  to  his  assistants,  that  the  drawing,  music,  and  dancing  masters  arc 
not  paid  by  the  Board,  but  by  fees;  French  master  paid  by  Board;  never  objected  to  his 
attending  families,  provided  those  capable  of  going  to  school  were  not  included,  or  school  would 
not  be  encouraged;  would  teach  at  home,  and  there  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  troublo 
and  expense  of  bringing  masters,  4105-S. 

Dr.  Cullman  thinks  the  public  derive  little  advantage  from  the  school,  3835,  3089,  4002,  4011 
4017,  4081.  Is  sure,  if  there  were  no  endowment,  there  would  be  a school  of  a high  class  in’ 
Ennis ; an  admirable  field  for  a first-rate  school,  4017-4020  : account  of  other  schools  in  the  locality 
and  of  distinguished  scholars  from  them,  in  Trinity  College,  4021-4028. 

Fees  or  Charges  to  Pupils  : — Dr.  Cullman  complains  of  the.  Governors  that  they  exercise  no 
control  over  the  master  in  regard  to  fees  or  charges  for  day  pupils ; thinks  the  master  only  entitled 
legally  to  2s.  for  a pupil ; and  the  public  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  endowment ; obliged 
to  pay  at  a high  rate,  ten  guineas  a-year,  or  rather  nine  months,  there  being  three  of  vacation  * it 
is  a private  school,  with  endowment,  Dr.  King  making  it  as  beneficial  to  himself  ns  possible, 
without  the  Governors  controlling  him,  4011-2.  Differentiates  of  charge  by  master  in  Galway 
and  Drogheda,  which  Dr.  Cullinan  considers  improper,  4012. 

Dr.  King  states  that  he  does  not  receive  at  ten  guineas  a-year  as  much  as  his  predecessor  did 
fifty  years  ago ; his  charge  was  six  guineas  for  classics,  a guinea  a-quarter  for  French,  and 
charges  for  other  things;  all  these  the  boys  have  now  for  ten  guineas  or  eight  if  brothers ; his  fees  not 
higher  than  others  ; has  himself  paid  twenty  guineas  a-year  for  his  brother  as  a day  pupil  in  Dublin, 
for  a far  worse  education  ; knows  of  no  school,  even  with  endowment,  that  could  teach  the  course 
specified,  for  less  than  ten  guineas,  especially  in  a town  not  admitting  of  many  pupils,  4108.  Dr. 
Kyle,  Secretary  of  Education  Commissioners,  returns  ten  guineas  as  the  highest  sum  charged  by 
any  diocesan  school,  and  that  by  only  one  ; the  next,  eight  guineas ; but  inquiry  should  be  made 
sis  to  the  instruction  given  for  that  eight  guineas,  4117-8. 

Vacation. — Dr.  Cullinan  instances  the  vacations  as  an  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  the  endow- 
ment  to  the  convenience  of  the  head  master;  two  vacations  in  the  year,  six  weeks  each,  summer 
and  Christmas ; considered  too  much,  and  summer  vacation  fixed  at  a time  when  it  suits  nobody 
but  himself,  Juno  and  July;  summer  vacation  not  too  long  if  at  a proper  time  ; Governors  on  Dr 
Cullinan  s complaint  of  this  told  him  they  could  not  interfere  in  the  private  management  of  the 
school,  4002-5.  No  allusion  in  by-laws  to  holidays,  4006  : they  forbid  the  absence  of  the  master 
without  leave  previously  obtained  from  Governors,  and  provide  as  to  substitute  in  the  event  of  his 
so  absenting  himself  (see  Charter,  under  Erasmus  Smith)  4011. 

. £>1'-  Kinhr  states  that  the  vacation  is  six  weeks  in  summer,  and  only  four  in  winter,  ten  weeks 
in  each  year ; none  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide;  masters  engaged  nine  hours  a-day  require  it,  puttin**- 
the  children  out  of  question,  4102-5,  4119,  4125. — Nobody  teaches  the  pupils  their  catechism. 

once  every  week  on  each  Lord’s  Day,”  that  he  knows  of ; is  not  ajvarc  whether  it  is  done  or  not  ■ 
was  not  aware  he  was  bound  to  do  it : the  free  pupils  arc  generally  Roman  Catholics  : as  to  the 
Protestants,  could  not  teach  them  in  vacation,  not  being  there,  4120-1.  As  to  vacation,  understood 
the  spirit  of  the  charter  to  refer  to  school  times,  4120,  4122.  Charter  read  (see  under  Erasmus 
Smith)  4 1 20, 41 23, 4 1 25;  understands  it  as  referring  to  absence  without  leave  during  school  times 
tn  which  case  a substitute  must  he  provided,  but  does  not  think  it  means  an  obligation  to  attend 
every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  to  teach,  4123-4127. 

****•&  Smt  of  Governors: — Dr.  Cnlliran  considers  they  lravc  lost  so.no  pro- 
iierty.jJ.JJ  : a rental  referred  to  in  report  of  a previous  inquiry,  in  1809.  mentions  Cahircallamore 
(Co.  OUro)  Davn  ing'and  tonant,  1777,  a rent-olargo ; arrears  1S07,  £8511;  a year’s  rent 

and  fees  180S,  £100;  and  ‘school  ground  at  Ennis,  no  tenant,  gratis,”  3830,  3833  4078- 

Property,  originally  Kilnmcally  or  Keilty;  £100  a-year  rent-cl.arge ; statements  as  to  sales  of  the 
property ; proceedings  in  Court  of  Exchequer  and  Incumbered  Estates  Court ; i 
periods,  how  and  to  whom  uncertainty  of  information,  4074-4078 
supposed  to  bo  chargeable,  4079.  Governors  say  they  have  n 
4069,  4078. 


mt  paid  at  v 
8 : present  tenant  of  property  ; 
> property  iu  the  locality  of  Ennis, 


Di  king  refers  to  an  endowment  by  Chief  Justice  Patlison,  for  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar 
School  at  Ennis,  as  lost  ; left  £10  per  annum  to  the  school  by  will,  communicated  to  the  agent 
of  the  property,  who  “know  nothing  about  it,”  and  to  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors  who 
referred  to  their  law  adviser,  and  answered  that  the  matter  was  “involved  in  an  inextricable 
mystery;  endowment,  £10  a-year,  bartered  for  a horse;  entry  in  previous  master,  llev.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald s book,  ‘ Agent  allowed  Thomas  Steele  £10  yearly  of  the  Pattison  Charity  for  the  horso 
fatrongbow, — 3924-5. 
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Ennis: — Grammar  School  of  Erasmus  Smith — continued. 

Inquiry  of  Governors  by  Dr.  Cullinan  whether  any  persons  were  entitled  to  any  advantages  by 
reason  of  being  tenants  on  their  property  in  the  neighbourhood ; Governors’  reply  that  they  have 
not  any  property  in  that  locality  (Ennis),  and  that  there  are  not  any  special  advantages  reserved 
in  the  School  at  Ennis  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  in  preference  to  other  persons,  4068-71 
(see  Charter  under  Erasmus  Smith,  and  Free  Scholars.) 

Prizes  given  by  Primate  and  Governors;  suggested  by  Dr.  Cullinan  for  inquiry:  prospectus  of 
Drogheda  school  states,  “the  Primate  gives  some  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  all  the 
grammar  schools;”  never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  Ennis  school;  has  not  heard  of  Governors’ 
prizes,  or  whether  they  are  distributed  there,  4083. 

Dr.  King  refers  to  subject  proposed  by  the  Primate  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  a prize  given 
by  the  latter  for  English  composition,  4103-9. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Ac.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,)  as  to  complaints  of  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Cullinan,  22696  et  seq.,  22800  et  seq-,  22945  et  seq. 

General  Observations,  and  Suggestions  by  Dr.  Cullinan  as  to  Education  generally. — Unsatisfactory 
state  of  education  among  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  provinces,  for  want  of  efficient  schools: 
in  Queen’s  Colleges,  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  regarded  not  as  honours  for  merit,  but  rather  as 
helps  to  young  men  of  limited  means,  in  pursuing  academical  studies;  the  Colleges  to  some  extent 
perform  the  functions  of  schools,  with  an  unsuited  organization,  their  own  functions  being  materially 
deranged  and  imperfectly  performed.  Defect  remediable  : expectations  from  present  inquiry,  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  endowed  schools ; which  have  been  greatly  mismanaged,  with  little 
regard  to  public  interests,  the  absence  of  control  and  responsibility  having  led  to  accumulation  of 
abuses  and  inefficiency,  4094. 

Reforms  suggested  : — Abolition  of  the  various  incongruous  and  inefficient  plans  now  existing  for 
management  of  endowed  schools,  and  establishment  of  one  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  : 
creation  of  a Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  a chief  director,  paid,  and  associated  with  other 
learned  and  eminent  persons  as  honorary  directors  ; with  paid  assistants,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of 
schools,  3981-5,  4096  : Central  Board  to  have  absolute  control,  with  appeal  to  Lord  Lieutenant 
only,  4096  : and  with  assistance  of  local  persons,  which  he  thinks  essential,  as  a Local  Board  or 
Committee,  always  on  the  spot,  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  Inspector  and  report  to  Central  Board, 
3982-6.  System,  analogous  to  that  of  the  National  Education  system;  a governing  body,  with  inspec- 
tors, and  local  patrons,  3992-3 ; but  would  let  the  patronage  rest,  not  with  an  individual,  but  with  a 
number  of  persons  of  rank  and  intelligence  as  a committee,  in  the  district,  3993-4. 

_ Would  establish  one  Academic  School  for  each  County,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  and  modified 
by  Central  Board:  education  therein  to  be  of  most  comprehensive  and  complete  character:  academic 
staff,  a head  master  and  seven  other  masters ; one  respectively  for  mathematical  sciences ; for  classics ; 
for  natural  philosophy ; for  English  literature,  logic,  political  economy,  hnd  history ; for  foreign 
languages  ; for  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping ; and  for  drawing  : charge  for  admission  of 
pupil,  £1  a-year,  and  £1  for  each  branch  in  which  he  may  be  instructed,  affording  a complete  edu- 
cation for  £8  a-year,  or  a more  limited  one  at  less  cost,  according  to  his  objects  or  convenience  : half 
the  admission  fees  to  go  to  head  master,  and  half  the  class  payments  to  the  respective  class  masters 
attended  by  the  pupil : the  other  moiety  to  be  divided  between  head  master  and  general  purposes  of 
the  school  and  requisites,  as  chemical  and  electrical  apparatus,  maps,  models,  books  of  reference, 
&c. : free  education  in  each  school  for  limited  number  of  pupils,  elected  half-yearly  by  concursus, 
with  preference  to  poorer  candidates  : the  examinations  public,  by  master,  assisted  by  an  inspector, 
and  the  selection  ratified  by  the  Board:  For  encouragement  to  industry  and  exertion,  substantial 
and  valuable  prizes,  but  few  in  number,  to  be  distributed  among  pupils  of  each  county  school : — to 
promote  wider  emulation,  two  or  three  considerable  prizes  to  each  province,  open  to  competition 
once,  by  pupils  of  all  the  county  schools  in  the  province ; perhaps  even  national  prizes ; 4096-9S. 

Estimate  of  expense  of  proposed  plan,  in  detail,  amounting  to  £44,980,  say  £50,000  ; may  be 
defrayed  by  proper  application  of  even  a portion  of  existing  endowments  ; does  not  amount  to  half 
of  that  expended  in  supporting  endowed  schools  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  public,  4098-9. 

John  Busteed  Knox,  Esq.,  Newspaper  proprietor,  resident  at  Ennis  all  his  life,  perfectly  agrees 
with  Dr.  Cullinan  ; the  want  at  Ennis  at  present  is  adequate  opportunity  of  commercial  education, 
more  than  in  classics  ; many  persons  in  trade  and  commerce  in  Ennis  employing  persons  requiring 
a rather  superior  education,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  well  educated  persons;  himself  requires 
intelligent  persons,  but  those  in  the  locality  not  well  fitted  or  educated  ; a general  want  there  of 
education  of  that  kind,  4128-4145. 

Memorial  from  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  that  the  Ennis  Grammar 
School  may  be  made  a Diocesan  School  for  that  diocese,  and  their  contributions  applied  to  it  instead 
of  to  the  school  at  Limerick,  (see  Limerick,)  from  which  they  derive  no  benefit,  page  301. 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh  : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state 
of  education  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  11880  et  seq. — Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  as 
to  endowments,  9373. 

ENNISKILLEN  ROYAL  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  118SO-11908. 

Charter,  temp.  Car.  I.,  15th  December,  1627  ; lands  granted  for  “the  free  school  at  or  near 
Lisgoole”  (Co.  Fermanagh),  where  it  appears  the  school  was  previously  situate,  1180-1. 

Acts  of  53  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  and  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  79  ; vesting  estates  in  Glare-street  Commissioners 
of  Education  ; provision  for  “ the  supporting,  maintaining,  and  providing,  of  free  scholars  out  of 
surplus  funds  after  providing  for  ordinary  school  purposes  ; and  for  affording  aid  from  surplus  funds 
of  one  school  for  the  assistance  and  improvement  of  another,  1 1883-4. 

Particulars  of  the  school  lauds,  3360  or  3435  acres,  and  oilier  endowments;  income,  staff,  and 
salaries,  numbers  of  pupils,  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  pupils,  at  various  periods ; management 
of  property,  <fce.,  11882,  11885-11908. 

Condition  and  management  of  school  and  estates,  and  alterations  recommended,  before  appointment 
of  Glare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  11882  : reports  of  that  Board  since  1813,  and  other 
reports  and  returns,  11885  el  seq. 
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Enniskillen,  Royal  School — continued. 

Proposal  of  a late  master  for  altering  the  system  of  the  school  by  accepting  fifty  day  scholars  for 
gratuitous  instruction  instead  of  any  boarders;  reported  against  by  Glare-street  Board,  11886. 
Salary  of  future  masters,  £500,  and  £500  for  assistants,  11887  ; increase  of  number  and  salaries  of 
assistants,  11900  : portion  of  income  devoted  to  repairs  and  Exhibitions,  11888,  11898-9.  Im- 
provements of  condition  and  dwellings  of  tenants,  and  abatements,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
petitions,  11896,  11899,  11902-4. 

Ample  funds  and  considerable  surplus,  notwithstanding  bankruptcy  of  estate  agent  and  consequent 
loss,  11890—1  : repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  of  school  buildings,  11891, 11900.  Erection 
of  an  infirmary,  new  washing  room,  &c.,  11901-2. 

Provision  for  foundation  scholars ; £20  a-year  towards  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education 
during  continuance  m the  school,  11892. 

Exhibitions ; in  1833,  one  foundation  scholar  obtained  exhibition  of  £40  a-year  to  Trinity  College 
for  five  years,  11894.  In  1835,  exhibitions  established  as  at  other  Royal  Schools;  five  of  £50 
a-year,  and  five  of  £30,  for  five  years,  9348,  11895. 

Pre-eminent  success  of  school  under  present  master ; necessity  of  enlargement  for  additional 
boarders,  11900. 

Lending  library  of  classical  books,  11900. 

Appointment  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  having  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  act  as 
a local  committee  to  inspect  estate  and  give  advice  and  assistance  to  agent ; appointment  of  an 
agriculturist  for  improvement  of  husbandry  of  the  tenants,  11902;  lands  and  tenants  improving, 
11903;  assistance  by  employment  for  labouring  class;  draining-tile  making  on  the  estate,  11904. 

Present  Inquiry.  Bye-laws  or  regulations  as  to  the  selection  or  appointment  of  foundation 
scholars,  preference  being  given,  amongst  candidates  equally  qualified,  to  natives  of  Co.  Fermanagh, 
wherein  the  school  estates  are  situated,  and  to  such  as  shall  have  commenced  at  Enniskillen  School 
in  lowest  Latin  form,  and  risen  therein,  11909-10. 

Evidence  of  William  Trimble,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Manager  of  Fermanagh  Reporter,  as  to  Ennis- 
killen Royal  School  and  general  state  of  education,  11911-11953. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Greham,  head  master,  11954-12044. 

Evidence  of  James  Bcnison,  Esq , Agent  of  the  Clare-strcet  Commissioners  of  Education  ; as  to 
the  estate  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  12045-12148. 

12149d12183f  ^ AndreW  Ye‘tcbj  a landholder>  ^ to  the  estate  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School, 

Evidence  of  William  Trimble,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the  Fermanagh  Reporter 
Enniskillen  has  the  worst  educated  population  of  any  town  in  any  civilized  country ; character  of 
the  county,  bullock  and  turnip ; grow  up  without  learning  or  trade,  and  not  knowing  for  what  • 
hence  so  many  soldiers  from  Enniskillen  Eminent  classical  education  at  Royal  School,  but  educa- 
tion  there  too  exclusively  classical,  of  little  utility  to  men  of  business ; and  charges  for  boarders  too 
mgh,  from  ~o0  to  £50  and  extras,  notwithstanding  large  endowment ; a general  complaint  of  the 
vvaut  of  provision  for  a practical  English  education,  and  embracing  instruction  in  modern  languages 
all  the  languages  in  use ; a good  English  education  not  to  be  had  in  Fermanagh,  except  in  some  of 
the  poor  schools;  condition  of  poor  schoolmasters,  and  wretched  school  accommodation  ; difficulty 
attending  attempts  to  establish  a good  school,  from  apprehension  of  injuring  the  Royal  School,  11913. 
Further  evidence  as  to  want  of  means  for  a good  English  education,  and  as  to  the  schools  for  the 
poor  in  Enniskillen ; prevalence  of  fever  in  them  for  want  of  proper  accommodation,  11913, 11917— 
20,  11923-5.  Other  schools,  and  their  degrees  of  success  in  teaching,  18941-51. 

Inconveniences  of  present  situation  of  the  school,  at  some  distance  from  the  town  at  Portora 
especially  for  day  boys;  formerly  in  the  town;  old  schoolhouse  now  let,  and  rent  goes  to  the 
Royal  school,  11882,  11913-6  : suggestions  for  making  the  school  more  available  for  day  boys  so 
long  as  retamed  at  Portora,  11913,  11929-30  ; want  of  a good  school,  to  replace  the  old  school’  in 
the  town,— a model  school,  male  and  female ; ways  in  which  it  would  be  beneficial,  11913. 

General  feeling  that  the  day  boys  should  be  free,  ora  certain  number  to  pay  a small  sum  * suggests 
a local  committee,  to  select  boys  for  free  places,  11913,  11921 ; and  suggests  that  the  local  exhibi- 
tions or  foundation  scholarships  in  Royal  School  should  be  increased  in  number;  a greater  number 
of  smaller  value  say  £5,  would  be  more  advantageous ; would  not  alter  the  exhibitions  to  Dublin 
D Diversity,  11913,  11926-8. 

Number  of  free  pupils  at  Royal  School  greater  than  heretofore,  and  master  treats  them  as  other 
boys ; but  feeling  against  obtruding  there  under  present  arrangements,  and  free  boys  ill  treated  by 
others,  11913,  11929-30.  Further  detail  of  description  of  education  for  which  provision  is  required 
and  mode  of  selection  for  free  places,  11938-53.  ’ 

Vacations  too  long,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  year,  11913. 

Visits  of  Education  Commissioners  private ; should  be  public  visitations,  announced  beforehand  • 
wholesomeness  of  publicity,  11913. 

School-lands  the  wmrst  and  the  tenants  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  in  the  county,  from  some 
n952  3 app  1Cable  *°  otber  kincllords,  who  are  excellentin  Fermanagh  generally,  11913, 11931-7, 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Greham,  head  master  of  Royal  School,  Enniskillen  Number  of  pupils 
pupils  n954-8  y'fOUr’  °f  W1°m  thirty~nine  boarders-  fifty-five  day  pupils,  nineteen  being  free 

Foundation  scholars,  or  school  scholarships ; £80  a-year  allocated  by  Clare-street  Commissioners 
of  Education  for  four  at  £20  each,  the  number  at  present : selected  from  five  or  six  most  merito- 
rious boys  in  his  judgment,  whose  names  he  sends  up  to  the  Board  with  particulars  according  to 
their  regulations,  11959-60  : all  day  pupils;  boy  receives  the  money  himself;  holds  the  scholar- 
ship tor  more  than  a year,  occasionally  four  years,  or  while  qualifying  for  the  University,  no 
particular  limit  of  time;  generally  held,  if  of  good  conduct,  till  entrance  in  University,  and  the 
majority  have  obtained  exhibitions  to  University,  11962-7. 
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Enniskillen,  Royal  School — continued. 

Free  pupils  : — has  had  no  special  instructions  as  to  selection  of  free  pupils ; when  application 
made  to  him,  attends  to  it  unless  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary ; has  seldom  refused  any ; if 
he  had  reason  to  doubt  correctness  of  conduct  would  not  admit,  and  on  one  occasion  had  reason  to 
believe  the  applicant  not  in  a condition  to  require  such  aid ; selects  those,  generally  speaking,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay,  11961,  11968-70,  12027. 

Mr.  Trimble  misinformed  in  his  statement,  that  persons  requiring  such  aid  were  not  allowed  to 
send  free  pupils,  while  wealthy  persons  had  their  sons  admitted  : no  such  thing  in  present  master’s 
time,  12043  : believes  Mr.  Trimble  also  altogether  mistaken  in  supposition  of  ill  treatment  of  free 
pupils  by  other  boys ; on  the  contrary,  several  of  the  free  boys  amongst  those  most  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  school,  and  associating  with  those  of  highest  connexions  on  perfect  equality  ; 
makes  no  distinction  whatever  himself,  and  does  not  make  known  who  are  free  pupils;  never 
any  complaint  made  of  treatment  of  free  boys  by  other  boys,  utterly  unaware  of  their  meeting 
with  any  annoyance,  11971-2. 

Boys  chiefly  of  Church  of  England,  some  Dissenters,  two  Roman  Catholic  free  pupils,  11994 ; 
never  heard  of  any  objection,  on  religious  grounds,  to  sending  pupils,  11995. 

Course  of  Instruction  : — In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  classical ; Royal  Schools  from  the  first,  and 
continue,  classical  schools ; but  a great  and  extraordinary  mistake  on  part  of  Mr.  Trimble  to  say 
the  education  is  only  classical : some  receive  an  English  education  only,  and  at  a reduced  rate, 
without  classics  ; eleven  such  at  present  time ; the  boys  do  not  all  necessarily  receive  classical 
education,  11975,  12022-4.  From  the  first,  a constant  object  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  English 
master  he  could  get;  names  assistants,  their  qualifications,  and  advancements,  11973-4,  11984-5, 
12014-20  ; present  English  master,  at  examination  in  University  was  first  of  the  first  in  science, 
a geometrician  of  highest  order,  and  arithmetic  and  mercantile  education  well  attended  to  in  the 
school,  11973 : details  of  the  branches  of  English  n.nd  science  instruction,  12021,  12028-35, 12044. 
French  and  German  taught  as  extras,  11976-80,  11982-3.  Drawing,  11981.  Head  master’s  own 
part,  1 1986. 

Discipline : — modes  of  punishment ; no  such  thing  as  flogging,  11993. 

Domestic  arrangements  and  superintendence  of  them ; health  of  boys  good,  11987-9, 12002-5, 
12010-3. 

Prizes ; at  half-yearly  examinations,  books  and  medals  given  as  premiums ; a sum  given  by  the 
master,  and  the  boys  pay  a small  sum  to  make  up  a fund  for  the  purpose,  11990-2. 

Examination  of  boys  every  half  year ; by  ex-fellows  having  college  livings  in  neighbourhood, 
who  are  kind  enough  to  give  him  their  aid  for  the  purpose  ; or  by  any  former  pupils  of  the  school 
who  have  gone  through  their  college  course,  if  within  reach,  11998-9  : examinations  discretionary, 
but  regularly  held  ; premiums  given  on  these  occasions,  11990-2,  12001,  12009. 

Inspection  once  only  in  the  twenty  years  since  he  was  appointed,  a considerable  time  since,  cannot 
recall  when  ; inspection  by  a deputation  sent  down  by  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  Dr. 
Elrington  and  Bishop  of  Cork ; not  certain  whether  they  made  any  report,  11996-7,  12006-8. 

Legacy  of  .£20  a-year  left  by  a former  assistant  in  the  school  to  aid  a meritorious  young  person 
din-inw  his  first  three  years  in  College,  in  fact  to  found  a scholarship  fora  pupil  from  this  school; 
need  not  be  an  exhibitioner,  and  generally  given  by  the  executors  or  trustees  to  most  meritorious 
according  to  master’s  recommendation,  12036-42. 

Evidence  of  James  Benison,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School  Estate,  under  Clare-street 
Commissioners  of  Education  : — Tenants  generally  poor,  but  great'  improvement  amongst  them ; 
advantages  described  as  being  held  out  to  them,  12046.  Drainage  introduced;  lime  kiln  established 
by  Commissioners,  who  supply  lime,  for  which  they  pay  \\d.  a barrel,  to  tenants  at  2d.  a barrel, 

1 2046.  List  of  premiums  offered  to  industrious  tenants,  12046-7.  Subdivision  of  lands  forbidden, 
12049.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  two  to  twenty  acres,  12050,  12055.  Consolidation  of  farms  to 
considerable  extent,  12057,  12102.  Extent  of  school  estates  and  number  of  farms  and  tenants 
thereon,  12100-4  : joint  tenancies,  12127-12131.  No  leases  given,  12058-12061, 12095. 

Large  arrears  of  rent,  12062-9,  12073,  12097-9,  12135-12145.  Believes  he  recommended  the 
Commissioners  to  cancel  the  arrears,  and  place  the  tenants  on  a fresh  footing;  want  of  inspection  of 
estate,  and  of  new  survey,  &c.,  12063—4,  12067—8,  12074—6,  120S0— 1.  Land  last  valued  in  1816, 
12096.  Allowances  to  tenants,  independent  of  the  arrears,  12077-9,  12135-6.  Fences  not  good, 
12069  : stone  houses,  and  mud  houses  also,  12070 ; tenants  have  live  stock,  12072.  Extracts 
from  a report  made  by  him  in  1S49  to  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  estate  and  its  management,  12081.  Had  no  directions  or  communication  from 
the  Commissioners  thereon,  but  took  some  steps  in  conjunction  with  the  local  Commissioner,  Rev. 
Mr.  Porter,  12082-91.  Believes  the  property  carefully  and  judiciously  managed,  circumstanced 
as.it  is,  12092-4. 

Amounts  expended  in  drainage  and  encouragement  for  improvements,  &c.,  during  different 
periods,  12107—17,  12124-6  : roads  made  partly  at  expense  of  county,  partly  of  Commissioners ; 
afterwards  presented  for  as  county  roads,  12046,  12118-21 : not  many  houses  built,  12122-3. 
Rents  reasonable,  but  reductions  asked  for,  12132 ; and  abatements  allowed,  12133-6. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Veitch,  a holder  of  land  : — Well  acquainted  with  school  estate ; saw  a 
great  improvement  in  it  the  last  time  he  inspected  it,  in  October,  1854,  when  he  inspected  the 
whole  of  it ; a general  improvement  in  houses,  farms,  drains,  crops ; nature  of  the  improvements 
as  compared  with  some  years  previously,  12149-58.  A good  deal  of  drainage,  12182-3.  For  two 
miles  along  road,  some  fences,  but  not  good  ones,  12159—61.  Crops ; flax,  potatoes,  oats,  turnips, 
12164.  Size  of  farms,  some  under  six  acres,  one  of  twenty;  premiums  awarded  to  some  of  the 
tenants,  12165-74.  Rents;  majority  under  £15 ; gross  rental  £2,142;  sum  received  last  year 
£1,941 ; £9,231  of  arrears,  12175-8. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  superintendence 
of  Royal  Schools,  management  of  estates,  Ac. ; see  under  Commissioners  of  Education. 

GENERAI,  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

For  evidence  taken  at  Enniskillen  on  this  subject,  see  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter,  W.  Trimble,  Esq., 
J.  0.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  Rev.  James  Hughes. 
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Charter , granted  anno  1699,  temp.  Car.  II.,  empowering  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  to  erect  Grammar 
I00*®  li'eland,  to  endow  the  same  with  convenient  maintenance  for  schoolmasters,  and  to 
make  further  provision  for  edneation  of  children  at  the  University,  and  for  several  other  charitable 
rises,  3S14-3822,  5699-700, 12740, 12810, 13789,  page  298, 

Letter,  anno  1682,  of  Erasmus  Smith,  declaring  his  intention  in  founding  Grammar  Schools,  to 
propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  22793. 

Laws  and  Directions  of  Erasmus  Smith  for  the  better  government  and  order  of  public  schools 
rounded  by  lum,  pages  390-1  : Order  of  Governors,  anno  1712,  page  391. 

ooo-f  qoo-70  ?oe”oJ'  for  furtbcr  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  Erasmus  Smith  endowments, 
ooAo-oo2t,  13/69. 

Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Endowments;  see  below,  Erasmus  Smith  Board.— Eats 
and  Charters  under  which  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  act,  22S25-32 ; pages  390-1. 

Estates  Endowments,  or  Funds,  left  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and  their  management:  see  under 
Estates,  E rasmus  Smith  Board,  &c.,  and  under  names  of  respective  schools  or  lo:alitics. 

Western  Estates,  56S5-9,  5916-91,  6005-14,  6073-4  : (see  under  Galway.) 

Southern  Estates,  2406  et  seq.,  37 59  et  seq.,  4467  et  seq.  : (see  under  Limerick.) 

Charter  provides  for  the  erection  and  foundation  of  three  Grammar  Schools  (Drogheda,  Galway, 
lipperary,— -see  under  their  respective  names,)  and  for  appointment  of  able  schoolmasters  lor  same 
and  ushers,  dblo  : a fourth  Grammar  School  afterwards  provided  for  under  the  above  Act,  and 
established  at  Ennis,  out  of  surplus,  3826  : (see  under  Ennis.) 

Objects  of  this  Endowment;  (and  see  further,  infra,  under  Act) Grammar  schools  to  be  and 
ever  remain  free  schools  for  twenty  poor  children  or  scholars  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the 
school,  and  for  all_  children  of  the  tenants,  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs,”  at  whatever  dis- 
oo°7Cor  1 • ,S’ d i • ^ . Better  of  Erasmus  Smith,  intention  to  propagate  Protestant  faith, 

22 1 9o  : his  laws  and  directions,  page  390.  r6 

„ If  tbe  Pussc;fions  ,or  income  from  the  estates  of  the  schools  increase,  such  increase  to  bo 
employed  m the  maintenance  of  more  and  other  scholars  to  be  placed  in  the  said  schools,  or  for 
the  further  augmentation  of  the  allowance  of  the  persons  already  for  the  time  being  in  the  schools  ” 
and  not  converted  to  any- private  use,  3817.  » 

fitA3820f  SU1P1US  eXCCed  a Certa‘n  am°Unt5  the  Scbools  are  t0  be  beau  tided  as  the  Governors  think 

Residue  to  be  disposed  of,  during  the  continuance  of  then  existing  leases,  one  half  in  binding 
poor  children  as  Apprentices  to  Protestant  masters  as  the  Governors  think  fit,  the  other  half  in 
such  other  charitable  uses  as  should  be  directed  by  deed  or  will  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; and  after  the 
expiration  of  such  leases,  one  half  of  such  residue  to  be  applied  partly  towards  binding  Appren- 
tices as  above  and  part  y towards  Clothing  poor  scholars  in  the  three  Grammar  Schools  • 
tho  amount  bestowed  in  binding  apprentice,  not  to  exceed  £6,  nor  in  clothing,  30s.,  in  the 
others  382*0  ° ' aud  t lG  “ children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus  Smith”  to  be  preferred  before 

Free  places  and  payment.— Masters  and  ushers  of  such  free  schools  not  to  take  any  monev 
reward,  or  gratuity  whatsoever  for  the  teaching  of  any  poor  child  of  the  twenty  or  other  free 
scholars  who  are  children  of  tenants  or  inhabitants  upon  the  lands  or  possessions  of  the  corpora- 
tion (of  Go\  ernois,  or  Erasmus  Smith  Board,)  3821.  But  the  master  may  receive  the  sum  of  2s 
on  entrance,  from  other  scholars  (not  being  of  the  twenty  or  other  free  scholars  who  are  “children 
of  tenants  to  and  inhabitants  upon  the  lands  and  possessions  belonging  to  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  or  which  sha  1 hereafter  belong  to  the  corporation  aforesaid,  who  are  all  to  be  freely 
382?  570G  reC  7 taUS  lt)  h°W  ‘liaHy  S°eVer  ai,d  h°W  far  soever  the7  bve  from  the  schools,’^ 

Teeoo  °f  ?harjer’  L"  !'efere"cc  t0  maintenance  of  pupils,  or  free  boarders,  5699,  5914  : (and  see 
page  390,  and  under  Galway,  Barrett.)  v 

, Course  of  Instruction  specified  in  charter  :-Grammar,  writing,  casting  accounts;  and  as  far  as 
figlTV11",  Grcck>  febrewi  and  masters  to  fit  them  for  the  University  if  desired 
06  o,  o6il  : on  Sundays,  to  catechise  them  in  Protestant  church  catechism  of  Archbishop  Usslier’ 
and  expound  same  to  them,  3821,  12783.  1 ’ 

Regulation  of  schools , pages  390-1  : masters,  ushers,  and  scholars,  to  be  subject  to  “allowances 
rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances,”  made  by  Erasmus  Smith  or  Governors  after  his  death,  3818-9’ 
Rules  of  Erasmus  Smith  as  set  out  and  approved  by  the  charter,  3821  : proviso,  Governors  not  to 
have  power  to  make  or  appoint  any  laws,  rules,  statutes,  acts,  orders,  or  ordinances,  after  his  death 
that  would  make  void,  suspend,  or  weaken  those  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  are  always  to  remain  in 
la  1 loice  for  the  governing  and  ordering  of  the  said  schools  and  charities,  3822.  In  1854  the 
rules  in  the  charter  still  in  force,  3834  1 

Masters  and  VfherB  appointed  and  removable  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and  after  his  death  by  the 
governors,  according  to  regulations  made  or  to  bo  made,  3818,  pages  390-1.  Neglect  of  any  of 
the  rules  laid  down  in  charter  a just  cause  of  removal  of  master,  3821 . Appointment  of  masters 
and  ushers  subject  to  approval  by  archbishop  or  bishop  of  diocese  in  which  the  school  is,  and  they 
are  to  subscribe  the  two  first  of  the  Church  canons  of  20  Chas.  I.,  3819.  Masters  and  uslmrs  wholly 
to  attend  upon  the  schools,  and  not  to  follow  any  other  occupation,  3821.  J 

Mumbci  of  masters  and  ushers,  respectively,  one  for  each  school,  but  so  that  there  be  no  usher 
vhere  the  number  of  scholars  does  not  exceed  forty,  3815  ; Governors  may  allots  an  usher  or  not 
as  they  think  fit ; but  one  usher  to  be  m one  selinnl  sso.n 
Salaries  of  masters,  100  marks, 
a-year,  3820. 


n one  school,  3820. 
r two-thirds  of  £100,  4036.  Remuneration  of  ushers,  £20 


Duties  of  masters  and  ushers  : to  teach  the  course  of  instruction  above  referred  to  as  set  forth 
in  rules  for  regulation  of  school,  3815,  3821,  pages  390-1.  Master  not  to  absent  himself,  except 
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Erasmus  Smith — continued. 

in  sickness,  without  leave  of  Governors;  substitute  during  such  absence  to  receive  such  proportion 
of  the  salary  of  master,  as  would  have  been  receivable  by  him  if  he  had  not  absented  himself,  3821. 

Nomination  and  Visitation;  masters,  ushers,  and  scholars,  to  be  from  time  to  time  “visited  and 
approved  of,”  3815  ; to  be  “allowed,  ordered,  directed,  visited,  placed,  or  displaced,”  by  Erasmus 
Smith  Governors,  3818 ; and  by  no  other  authority,  page  298. 

Further  provisions  in  charter  : — 11  shrew  Lecturer,  appointed  by  Trinity  College,  to  have  £30  per 
annum  ; or  other  lecturer,  as  Governors  think  fit,  3820. 

Act  of  10  Geo.  /.,  a private  “Act  for  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  charitable  uses,”  3823,  5470. 

Exhibitions;  Trinity  College: — Act  recites  charter  and  past  payments  of  pensions  or  exhibitions 
of  £8  each  to  twenty  poor  scholars,  and  £6  each  to  fifteen  other  poor  scholars,  in  Trinity  College, 
3823,  3825,  5470  : such  and  future  similar  yearly  pension  or  exhibition  to  same  numbers  to  be 
paid  out  of’ the  endowment  until  they  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for,  removed,  or  take,  or  be  of 
standing  to  take,  M.A.  degree,  3825.  Governors  also  to  erect  buildings  for  exhibitioners,  3825. 

Act  further  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two  public  Lecturers  in  Trinity  College,  one  in 
Oratory  and  History,  one  in  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy;  and  for  three  new  Junior 
Fellows,  3823-4.  Three  new  fellowships  established  accordingly,  1st  May,  1724;  with  preference 
for  scholars  of  the  house  if  equally  qualified,  and  next  for  pensioners  or  exhibitioners  of  Erasmus 
Smith  : the  two  Lecturers  to  be  chosen  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  and  appointed  by  the 
Governors;  pensioners  aud  exhibitioners  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  be  taught  at  such  lectures  gratis ; 
and  when  any  Erasmus  Smith  pensioner  or  exhibitioner  stands  candidate  for  “ any  of  the  said 
lectures,”  he  is  to  be  preferred  in  “ the  election,  nomination,  and  approbation,”  before  any  other 
person,  3824-5. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin  : Act  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  boys  therein,  3826. 

Future  Increase  or  Decrease  in  Proceeds  of  the  Lands,  &c. : — in  case  of  increase,  residue  and  over- 
plus beyond  what  is  necessary  for  foregoing  purposes,  to  be  applied  to  “some  public  work  or  use 
in  the  said  College  or  Hospital,  in  putting  out  poor  children  to  school,  or  apprentices,  or  in  setting 
up  or  founding  one  or  more  English  school  or  schools”  (see  English  Schools,  and  under  respective 
names)  ; in  case  of  decrease,  governors  to  “lessen  the  number  of  pensioners  or  exhibitioners”  in 
Trinity  College,  “or  to  make  such  deductions  and  abatements  out  of  all  or  any  the  pensions-,  exhi- 
bitions, salaries,  or  other  yearly”  sums  appointed  by  the  Act,  as  they  may  think  fit,  3827,  5718. 

Return  in  1854,  of  income  and  expenditure  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  for  five  years, 
1849-53  distinguishing  the  expenditure  on  the  four  classical  or  grammar  schools,  3834. 

Ennis  Grammar  School  established  under  the  Act,  out  of  the  surplus,  3826  (see  Ennis). 

General  questions  raised  as  to  the  Charter,  and  as  to  Governing  Body,  efcc.,  3814  (see  under 
Ennis,)  and  page  298  aud  see  also  as  to  questions  raised  in  other  places,  under  Galway  and 
names  of  the  respective  Schools  or  Localities ; and  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  BOARD. 

Letter  from  Registrar,  Extract  from  Charter,  and  opinion  of  Counsel,  as  to  power  of  inquiry  by 
the  Commissioners  before  passing  of  Act  for  the  purpose,  pages  297-8. 

Report  from  the  Commissioners  to  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Department,  as  to  refusal  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  and  Masters  under  them,  to  furnish  information ; with  enclosures,  pages 
299,  300. 

General  Inquiry  in  Dublin  as  to  management  of  schools,  and  endowments  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,  19062  et  seq.,  19567  el  seq.,  21521  et  seq.,  22694  et  seq.,  22945  et  seq.,  23793  et  seq.,  23987 


Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  and  Inspector  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith  Schools  : evidence  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  generally,  and  accounts  and  management  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors,  16424  seq.,  21521  * seq.,  22717  22837-9,  22858,  22891-2 
22896  23037  23039-43,  23074,  23094-7-9,  23109,  23793  et  seq.,  24230  et  seq. — (Evidence  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  as  to  Swords  Borough  School,  see  under  Swords.) 

Thouo-h  called  Registrar  and  Inspector,  is  really  the  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Board ; the 
Registrar’s  duties  fall  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  is  Deputy  Registrar  and  keeps  the  accounts 
and  office  matters;  but  every  item  of  account  goes  through  the  hands  of  both,  16424-33  21525, 
21547  Further  detail  of  duties  of  the  office  of  Registrar,  and  division  of  same  between  himself 


and  deputy  or  assistant,  21525,  et  seq. 

As  to  regulations  of  Board  relating  to  duties  of  Registrar,  21523-4,  21530  et  seq.  : minute  of 
standing  Committee  of  Governors,  of  S Nov.  1830,  on  the  subject,  2532.  No  regulations  as  to  duties 
of  Assistant  Registrar,  21590  ; his  appointment  and  functions,  21o84  el  seq. 

Accounts  ; mode  of  dealing  with  aud  transacting  financial  business  ; minute  of  Board  not  acted 
upon  • differences  of  view  as  to  whom  responsibility  attaches  to  for  the  state  of  the  accounts  ( see 
belotv’  Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Fetherston,  and  Mr.  Thotpe),  21549-82,  24249-54. 

Constitution  of  Board  of  Governors  ; twenty -six  in  number,  partly  ex-officio,  partly  self-elected, 
21596-7.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  21599-603.  Nature  of  business  transacted  at  the  Board, 


Standing  Committee ; regularity  of  attendance,  and  nature  of  business  transacted,  2160S-19, 21767. 

Solicitor,  Mr.  Fetherston  (see  Mr.  Fetherston’s  Evidence,  belotv,)  always  present  at  the  meetings 
of  Board  and  of  Standing  Committee,  and  paid  for  attendance,  21605-7,  21612-3. 

Charter  and  its  original  intention  ; to  erect  five  Grammar  Schools ; only  three  endowed,  four 
now  in  operation,  21620-9.  Returns  of  numbers  educated  in  the  Grammar  Schools;  161  scholars, 
21640, 21642-5.  No  rules  beyond  those  in  Charter  for  Grammar  Schools,  21650  : as  to  religious 
instruction  therein  ; admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  21651-70. 


English  schools ; origin  and  history,  number  of  schools,  cost  of  establishing  them,  salaries  and 
other°particulars,  21630-9.  Number  of  pupils,  5380  on  1st  November,  21641  ; comparison  of 
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Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  evidence, — continued, 
relative  numbers  with  grammar  schools,  21645-6.  Measures  for  encouraging  attendance  at  English 
schools;  premiums  and  their  effect,  21647-9.  Rules  for  the  government  of  English  schools,  drawn 
up  and  printed,  21671  ; as  to  religious  instruction,  and  religious  denomination  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, 21672-6. 

Inspection  of  English  schools;  its  nature,  and  how  performed  by  him;  examination  of  scholars, 
tfec.,  21677  et  seq.,  217 25. et  seq.  Importance  of  frequent  and  active  inspection,  and  value  of  assist- 
ance of  parochial  clergy;  returns  made  by  them  as  ex-officio  superintendents,  216S4-7  et  seq. 
Effect  of  inspection  not  impeded  by  giving  notice  to  master ; thinks  notice  should  be  given ; 
reasons,  21726  et  seq.  Inspection  also  by  inspectors  of  Church  Education  Society,  who  likewise 
supply  school  requisites ; some  schools  connected  with  both  Boards,  Erasmus  Smith  Board  being 
supreme,  21722-5. 

Returns  of  attendance  and  numbers  of  scholars  by  masters ; mode  of  making  and  checking 
them,  21729-36,  21788-91  : and  of  state  of  premises  and  repairs,  &c.,  21785-7. 

Masters  : reports  upon  them ; gratuities  and  premiums  of  books  to  meritorious  masters,  21710-7. 
Return  of  premiums  to  masters  and  mistresses,  since  1S50,  and  names,  23793.  Examination 
previous  to  appointment,  23793.  Masters  and  assistants ; their  salaries ; highest  .£100 ; no  system 
of  promotion,  21798-802. 

. School  Requisites ; regulations  as  to  supplying,  partly  by  local  funds,  partly  by  the  Governors ; 
importance  of  proper  supply,  21718-21. 

Grammar  Schools : their  management ; no  regulations  laid  down  by  Governors ; no  official 
inspection,  21737  et  seq.  No  steps  taken  in  reference  to  course  of  instruction,  21832-5.  Visita- 
tion once  in  Tipperary,  and  one  threatened  at  Galway,  21748,  21751  et  seq.  : no  visitation  for 
twenty  years,  21820-2.  No  superintendence  of  grammar  schools  by  Governors,  21768  et  seq.  : 
returns,  do  not  supply  the  want  of  inspection,  21785-91.  Gross  annual  amount  (£716)  expended 
by,  Governors  on  grammar  schools,  21817-9.  Further  evidence  as  to  absence  of  inspection  or 
visitation  of  grammar  schools,  21845-62. 

Pensions : — Resignation  of  a former  master  of  Galway  grammar  school,  on  retiring  allowance, 
21753-6.  Not  the  practice  of  the  Governors  to  grant  pensions;  but  they  have  given  some; 
instances,  21754-6. 

Medals  for  honors  in  Classics,  English,  French ; conditions  on  which  issued  ; given  only  to 
Drogheda  and  Galway ; refused  by  master  at  Ennis  (see  under  Ennis,  Dr.  King’s  evidence),  21774-7. 

Repairs  of  schoolhouses ; how  provided  for,  21778-87,  21796-7 : and  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes,  21792-5.  As  to  want  of  repairs  at  Ennis  and  Galway,  21803-16. 

Free  scholars  : provisions  of  Charter  for  in  grammar  schools ; how  and  to  what  the  Governors 
have  exercised  their  powers;  small  numbers;  have  recently  admitted  more,  21823-31.  As  to 
throwing  open  free  places  to  competition;  complaints  of  non-admission  by  masters;  definition  of 
free  schools,  21836-42.  Further  evidence  as  to  free  schools  on  Governors’  estates : the  English 
schools  to  all  intents  free ; a trifle  charged,  a penny  a-week  or  so,  to  secure  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, 21875-81. 

No  free  boarders ; no  such  thing;  provisions  of  Charter,  21882-4. 

Charges  of  masters  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  not  regulated  by  Governors,  21843-4. 
Exhibitions  for  pupils  in  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  21863-6.  Particulars  of  amount  and  number  of 
exhibitions  granted,  and  manner  in  which  granted;  preference  for  Erasmus  Smith  boys,  21886-900. 

Apprenticing  : — Provision  for  in  Charter,  for  apprenticing  poor  scholars  or  free  boys ; nothing 
done  by  the  Governors  towards  apprenticing  boys  in  the  grammar  schools,  because  they  were  above 
the  class  in  life  for  apprentices,  21867-8. 

Clothing  : provision  in  Charter  but  not  acted  on,  for  similar  reason,  21869. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  Dublin  : — Provision  in  Charter,  and  practice  as  to  boys  placed 
there  at  the  expense  of  Erasmus  Smith  Governors,  21870-5  (see  Oxmantown). 

•Christ’s  Hospital,  London  : — Payment  of  £100  a-year  to  it  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  218S5. 

Discontinuance  of  schools : — Falling  off  in  attendance  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  bad 
management  of  the  school,  24244-5  ; has  sometimes  revived,  24246-7.  Practice  to  discontinue 
schools  when  they  become  infant  schools ; Governors  do  not  maintain  infant  schools,  24234,  24236. 

Sturgan  school,  24233-6  : Rathmore  school,  24237-41  : Donadea  school,  24242-3.  Linenhall- 
street  school,  24230-3. 

And  see  under  particular  schools. 

Evidence  of  Eustace  Thorpe,  Esq.,  Assistant  Registrar  to  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Schools,  16434-45,  19062-564,  19627-8,  19567-78. 

His  various  duties  enumerated,  and  remuneration,  19067, 19102  : previous  occupation  under  the 
Board  and  remuneration,  19065-6,  19111-31  : part  of  his  duty  is  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
Board,  19075,  19106  : but  does  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  all  the  books,  24084-92. 
Produces  books  and  documents,  16436-45,  19567-78. 

No  general  rules  and  regulations  for  his  guidance  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  nor  for  those  of 
registrar  and  inspector ; but  for  the  latter,  various  minutes  in  the  minute  books,  19068-74, 19076- 
101 : a printed  form  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  19082. 

Accounts  : does  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  double-entry,  19108-10  : defective  and  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  keeping,  19132  et  seq.,  19299-303.  Does  not  know  what  assets  are,  as  an 
accountant;  is  not  an  accountant,  19328-33. 

Arrears  in  lodger;  not  regularly  posted  up  for  want  of  time,  19157-79  : particulars  of  arrears 
and  irregularities,  19180-208,  19211  et  seq.  Accounts  not  being  written  up  does  not  mean  they 
are  irregularly  kept,  19210.  Irregularities  by  striking  out  of  entries  and  mistakes;  a sum  entered 
twice,  which  the  Governors  would  lose  if  not  discovered.  Never  discovered  the  mistake  before, 
19267-86.  Receives  money  for  the  Board  ; no  account  open  with  him  in  the  ledger,  19297-8. 
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Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Mr.  Thorpe’s  evidence, — continued. 

Receives  money  and  makes  no  entry  of  it,  19417  ; does  not  think  it  necessary  nor  his  duty  to 
keep  a cash  account  of  his  receipts,  19434. 

A sum  of  £600  which  Mr.  Hamilton  got,  not  charged  to  him  because  there  is  no  account  with 
him  in  the  ledger,  19357-64. 

No  account  to  show  what  is  due  to  the  law  agents  from  time  to  time,  19455  ; no  account  of  the 
debts  due  to  the  Governors,  19509. 

Further  details  as  to  accounts,  and  how  made  up,  19138  et  seq. 

Mistakes  in  evidence  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  corrected ; by  secretary,  19499-501 ; by  Mr.  Barlow, 
treasurer  and  auditor,  19565. — And  see  evidence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Fetherston. 

Evidence  of  Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Law  Agent  to  Erasmus  Smith  Board:  Solicitor 
also  of  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education ; evidence  as  to  proceedings  under  them,  23551-733, 
23738;  (see  under  Commissioners  of  Education.) 

Evidence  as  to  proceedings  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  23635-8,  23988-24083,  24093  et  seq. 

Governing  charters  and  statutes  of  Erasmus  Smith  foundation:  provisions  as  to  accounts,  23092-6. 

As  to  mode  of  keeping,  accounts  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board ; draft  system  of  accounts  prepared 
in  Law  Agent’s  office,  and  order  of  Board  for  its  adoption,  23990, 23999—24009.  Defective  system 
of  accounts;  disclaimers  of  the  ledger  ; want  of  account  of  assets  and  liabilities, 23997-8,  24010-8, 
24022,  24093. 

His  bills  of  costs ; their  variety,  and  running  over  periods  of  from  3 to  11  years;  unsatisfactory 
explanations,  24019-22.  Further  examination  as  to  costs;  much  of  them  for  business  more 
properly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  or  other  officers  of  the  Board,  24213-29  : taxation  of  his  costs 
by  himself  or  his  son,  24225,  24227. 

Costs  of  notices  to  quit : difference  between  his  scale  of  charges  to  Erasmus  Smith  Board  and  his 
charges  to  Clare-street  Board  (see  Commissioners  of  Education?)  23635-8. 

Leases : — as  to  costs  and  stamp  duty ; paid  by  tenants,  24023-7.  Costs  of  leases,  stamps,  &c. ; 
leases  in  one  common  form ; but  not  printed,  and  consequently  more  expensive,  24065  -74.  Forms 
of  leases,  pages  317—322. 

Lease  prepared  by  a former  agent  not  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  and  a breach  of^ trust, 
24028-42.  Irregularities,  defects,  or  objections  to  other  leases,  24043-7,  24048-51,  24052-61, 
24100.  Precariousness  of  tenure  in  consequence,  number  of  leases  and  amount  of  money  so  laid 
out,  24062-4,  24100. 

Catechism  leases ; schools  which  have  been  closed,  and  lands,  &e.,  attached  to  them  ; losses  to 
the  Governors  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  leases  had  been  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  charter,  24121-98.  Lease,  Drumachose  School,  with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  Church 
Catechism,  page  317. 

Scriptures  leases;  schools  discontinued;  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  and  losses,  the  statute  not 
being  carried  out,  24199-212.  Lease,  Gorey  School,  with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures,  page  321. 

Letter  from  Board  of  Governors  upon  Mr.  Fetlierston’s  evidence  as  to  discontinuance  of  schools, 
and  surrender  of  premises,  page  322. — Minute  of  Commissioners  thereon,  page  323. 

Irregularities  in  regard  to  dividends  on  stock  purchased  with  railway  and  other  moneys  from 
sale  of  school  lands,  24075-83.  As  to  investments  of  stock ; imperfect  accounts,  24094-8. 
Further  evidence  as  to  mode  of  dealing  with  stock  and  produce  of  sales  of  land,  and  wrong  appli- 
cation of  proceeds  drawn  out  of  Chancery,  24100-20. 

Evidence  of  John  Barlow,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  Board  of  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  19565-6,  19576,  19579  et  seq.,  22694  et  seq.,  22945  et  seq.,  24255  et  seq. 

Acts  and  charters  under  which  the  Board  act,  22825-32.  Letter,  anno  1682,  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
22795  : — (see  above,  under  Erasmus  Smith.) 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  is,  by  charter,  Treasurer ; and  as  treasurer  is,  by  charter. 
Auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  : holds  himself  morally  responsible  to  ascertain  that  every 
shilling  of  the  Governors’  property  is  properly  disposed  of  and  accounted  for;  duties  of  treasurer 
and  course  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  audit,  19579-81,  19592.  Corrects  an  error  in  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
statement  as  to  absence  of  record  of  a payment  of  £1,300  to  law  agents  which  is  introduced  and 
audited  in  the  accounts,  19565  : law  agent’s  draft  of  system  of  accounts  producible  by  the  law  agent, 
Mr.  Fetherston,  19573-6. 

Board  and  Standing  Committee,  their  functions  and  relations  to  each  other ; nature  of  business 
which  comes  before  each  ; the  Committee  does  the  ordinary  business  of  Board,  except  as  to  matters 
which  the  latter  only  can  dispose  of,  19582,  19592,  19698-9.  Return  of  attendances,  19583, 
19590-2  ; no  fixed  periods  of  meeting ; summoned  when  required  ; course  of  business  in  intervals, 
19582-7  : Seal  kept  at  Bank  of  Ireland  under  two  keys,  held  by  different  persons,  19587.  Course 
of  proceeding  on  Inspector’s  reports  of  schools,  19592. 

Meetings  of  the  Board;  no  fixed  days:  two  stated  meetings  ordered,  1834,  to  be  held  in  each 
year,  and  Agent  to  attend;  but  fallen  into  disuse,  19602-8. 

Rules  or  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board,  or  for  the  Treasurer,  Registrar,  or 
Assistant  Registrar ; not  aware  of  any  beyond  the  Charter ; followed  the  course  of  his  predecessors; 
as  to  rules  extracted  from  proceedings  of  Governors,  or  bye-laws,  19593-601. 

Registrar;  his  relation  to  Standing  Committee,  and  duties  as  Registrar  and  Inspector,  19582, 
19592  : security  and  responsibility  for  acts  and  conduct  of  Assistant  Registrar,  and  for  accounts, 
19588-9  : further  evidence  as  to  responsibility  of  the  Registrar  and  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts, 
24255  et  seq. 

Estate  Agents’  Accounts ; course  of  proceeding  thereon ; regularly  audited,  and  nature  of 
examination  of  them,  19608-17. 

Accounts ; as  to  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  defects  therein ; value  of  a proper  ledger ; there  are 
the  materials  for  putting  the  accounts  into  any  shape  the  Commissioners  may  please,  19622-34. 
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Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Mr.  Barlow’s  evidence, — continued. 

Explanation  as  to  a sum  of  £3,000  for  purchase  of  stock,  not  entered  in  the  ledger,  19636-8. 
Further  evidence  as  to  investments  in  stock,  of  moneys  received  from  Railways,  &c.,  for  lands  ; 
mode  ot  drawing  out  of  court,  and  accounts  of  same,  24256  et  seq. 

■ „ •>  to  accounts ; not  kept  by  double  entry,  nor  in  accordance  with  Charter,  or 

the  Orders  of  the  Board;  the  fault  ot  the  Registrar;  begun  but  not  continued  by  Assistant 
se  down,  without  authority,  19640-6-7  et  seq. ; no  loss 


Registrar,  who  departed  from  tin 
has  resulted  or  can  result,  19653,  19655. 
Is  aware  that  a bank* 


. merchant  would  not  be  satisfied  at  all  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
books  are  kept ; the  practice  the  same  as  heretofore;  but  there  lias  not  been  a penny  loss  sustained 
in  consequence,  19663-7,  24284-6.  1 3 

Suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  for  amendment  of  the  accounts,  19700-2,  24287. 

State  of  finances  and  management  how  ascertained  from  time  to  time,  19660  et  seq. 

Though  Treasurer,  never  has  money  in  hands;  advances  obtained  from  the  bank  in  the  year  of 
Pre"e;  w‘ien  they  could  get  no  rents  ; no  interest  charged  by  the  bank,  19639  ; now  £7,000  or 
£8,000  invested  in  funds,  as  a reserve,  to  avoid  a similar  condition,  19660. 

Dependence  on  tie  experience,  ability,  and  integrity  of  ilia  Treasurer,  rather  than  on  the  system ; 
management  of  finances  and  property,  19608-73,  23117.9.  Governors  and  Treasurer  act  gratoi- 
tously , receive  only  a good  deal  ot  trouble  and  occasional  Unpleasantness,  19619-21. 

Further  evidence  as  to  accounts,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  certain  particulars,  23114-6. 

Discontinuance  of  schools ; property,  how  disposed  of  thereupon,  19674  et  seq. Lihenhall-street 
case;  Loin  bard  street  premises,  19674. 

Rathmore  School,  19679;  Drumbane  School,  19681 ; Blennerville  School,  19681. 

tiun‘ed”T%7f  SI9'8!  ’ ? *•»*«*  «*«*!  «l  mode  of  disposal  of  sites  if  discon- 

tmued,  lJb/ /- 87. — Lease  ot  Drumachose,  page  317. 

Letter  from  Board  of  Governors,  and  Minute  of  Commissioners  thereon,  as 
schools  and  surrender  of  premises,  pages  322,  323. 

Expenditnre ofEudowmcntproperty,  ohiefpnrposes to  uhieliappiiedrthoEnglish  schools, classical 

schools,  certain  professorships  Trinity  College,  and  exhibition!!  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin 
osmT™  ’ “d  ° “,St  B?f  Lo,,,Jon 1 office,  school  maintenance,  and  requisites,  repairs, 
is  ™t  ‘ T' n C“”cte‘1  wa  estates,  such  as  usually  borne  by  landlords ; aglets  paid  usua 

per  centage  and  allowances  made  to  tenants  for  loss  or  for  improvements,  19690  As  to  expen- 
diturc  for  other  objects,  19691-6.  Slode  of  letting  estates;  not  always  by  advertisement,  JSm, 

- Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  as  to  various  representations  or  complaints  made  in  the  course  of  the 

bv  Br ' "fcS1!  Sm“h,  « ”1-  '—As  to  representations  at  Ennis 

by  Di.  King  22696  d»,;  by _D>  Cull, nan,  22800  d 22913  et  seq.  (see  under  An,,,',)  : at 

IB  KiUern  Y':  33031  ““'I  - Barrett;  CC0S  22,27  by 

Cald  23055  e(T/  “S'  ““  1 “ L“Sfo"1,  » to  Templemiohael  school,  by  Mr. 

Practice  of  the  Governors  as  to  nomination  of  free  pupils  and  regulations  as  toadmis- 
by^remsev»rrrrb?00l?2Sf6ai'!'  °»ieroflheGovernoes  of  5th  July,  llo-l,  as  to  nomination 

them  Trie  ’ f P b , “l™'*™™nts,  requiring  applications  for  free  places  to  be  addressed  to 
staid  Cselvi  adm't  ”**'  ‘""eters  »f  ‘he  school,  but  not  the  intention  that  the  masters 
3 j A P , previously,  or  recommend  free  pupils,  22696-7.  Ko  examination  of 
candidates,  22,01.  Practice  previous  to  that  order;  left  to  mates,  22703-4 


i to  discontinuance  of 


Governors  never  refused  application  for  a free  admission,  except 
of  the  case,  2:.69/-/00.  Ro  reference  to  the  master  in  that  case,  22698-700. 


at  Galway;  circumstances 


opitii 

Terms 
of  cliildr 


As  to  free  admission  of  children  of  tenants  on  Erasmus  Smith  Estates  according  to  Charter,  22702. 
As  to  returns  and  small  number  of  free -pupils,  22705-7,  22812-4,  22976-7  22983-7 
Free  Boarders- Application  from  Mr.  Barrett  of  Galway  for  admission  of  bis  son  as  a boarder  • 
"®,der  tliey liave  no  power  to  admit  free  pupils  as  boarders,  22708  et  seq. : grounds  of  that 

of  Charter  as  to  “maintenance  of  schoolmasters  and  scholars,”  22712,  22715.  No  trace 
m Having  ever  been  admitted  as  free  boarders,  22714. 

schools” as  boarder”^  229^!8-91.S  *"*  ***  by  ““tion,  P>““  in  G“™>" 

Mixed ' Education.— -As  to  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  into  the  Grammar  schools,  22777 
et  seq.  itules  or  practice  as  to  religious  instruction,  and  requiring  that  the  Bible  be  read  22779-81 
Protestant  character  of  schools  intended  by  Charter  ; rules  therein,  22782.  Further  evidence  as  to 
83,^ f?3006™8 1 230271’ ^3046*' S***  °f  and  admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  22782-98,  22978- 

f Smith  u„„„  1 682,  declaring  his  object  in  founding  the  Grammar  schools,  to 
propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  22795. 

Masters  not  furnished  with  Charter,  or  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  22799. 

Inspection  and  Visitation  of  Schools.— Provisions  of  Charter,  22739-40.  No  inspection  of  Grammar 

igheda,  since 
would  be 


scnoois,  ana  complaints  of  want  of  it;  half-yearly  returns,  no  sufficient  substitute ; desire  o 
for  inspection,  2.w  41-8,  22810, 2302a.  Only  one  case  of  a visitation,  anno  ] 680,  at  Dr.xd.c 
the  Charter,  22/48.  Grounds  of  non-inspection  of  Grammar  schools,  22737  22743*  b 
better  for  inspection  and  visitation,  22743,  22754. 

fi™l”.'»0f;n8I’e1i0”  °f  E”,«“  SCt°°1s  nnjM  t,w  Board  and  examiualiou  of  pupils ; insufficient 
time  for  it , formerly  more  than  one  Inspector,  22886-97 1 (a mi  se,  Me.  HnmiuJs  evidence.) 
Some  of  the  schools  inspected  also  by  Church  Education  Society’s  Inspector,  22898. 
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Erasmus  Smith  Board,  Mr.  Barlow’s  Evidence, — continued. 

Medals. — As  to  manner  in  which  they  were  proposed  by  the  Governors  to  be  awarded ; grant  of 
them  to  Galway,  to  be  distributed  at  master’s  discretion ; grant  to  Ennis  refused  by  master,  for  want  of 
discretion  in  regal'd  to  distribution,  22756-9. 

Exhibitions  or  Scholarships  in  College. — Erasmus  Smith  foundation  of  exhibitions  to  Trinity 
College ; their  number,  value,  and  conditions,  22818-24.  Provisions  of  Acts  and  Charters,  22825-32. 
Small  value  of  the  exhibitions ; suggestions  for  improvement,  22921-4,  22957,  23001,  23023. 

Other  grants  in  favour  of  Trinity  College,  22832-46  : — Three  fellowships  and  two  professorships, 
22832:  buildings:  examination  hall,  22833-4 ; Fagel  library,  22834.  Buildings  or  chambers  for 
occupation  by  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitioners,  free  of  chamber  rent;  notgenerally  known ; never  acted 
on,  21836-45. 

English  Schools. — Origin  and  policy  of ; their  great  value,  and  answer  to  objections  to  this  applica- 
tion of  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  endowment,  22846  et  seq.,  22925-7.  As  to  design  of  founder  and 
extension  of  Grammar  or  Classical  schools,  and  expenditure  on  them  and  its  value  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  English  schools,  22847  et  seq.,  22915-20,  22925-7.  Supply  of  requisites  to  English  schools, 
23028-31. 

As  to  appropriation  of  sites  of  English  schools  where  the  latter  are  discontinued,  and  amount  laid 
out  on  building  them,  22874-81. 

Clothing : boys  not  clothed  by  Governors  in  any  of  their  schools,  though  contemplated  by  Charter, 
22932,  23024. 

Apprenticing : boys  formerly  apprenticed  by  Governors ; not  now,  22933-42  : at  same  time  that 
boys  were  educated  and  apprenticed,  others  in  same  schools  were  educated  and  went  to  university  or 
into  the  army,  2294 2. 

Estates  and  remission  of  arrears  of  rents,  22727-8.  Legacy  of  Judge  Pattison  to  Ennis  school, 
22765-6. 

Repairs  of  Schoolhouses. — Practice  of  the  Governors  in  regard  to  repairs ; expenditure  for  repairs, 
at  Ennis,  Galway,  Drogheda,  22729-34. 

Rates  and  Taxes. — Not  generally  paid  by  the  Governors  for  the  masters,  though  paid  at  Drogheda, 
where  salary  lower,  22760-2. 

Supplg  of  School  requisites : half  fron.  Governors,  half  from  local  funds,  22905 : supply  to  Erasmus 
Smith  schools  from  Church  Education  Society,  22908-9.  As  to  supply  by  Governors  to  Grammar 
schools,  23010-6. 

Masters. — Their  training,  22883-5  : and  means  taken  to  ascertain  efficiency,  22881-2. 

Salaries  of  masters ; representations  of  insufficiency : not  good  in  regard  to  efficiency  to  make 
them  independent  of  scholars,  22735-9,  22S15,  22998-300, 23022.  Dr.  King’s  complaint  of  delay 
in  payment  of  his  salary  unfounded ; dates ; value  of  his  complaints,  22759. 

As  to  regulation  of  charges  for  pupils  by  masters,  22947-51,  23004. 

Ushers. — Provision  for  salaries,  227 63-4.  Insufficient  number  of  masters  or  assistants:  Governors 
without  power  to  pay  an  assistant  for  English  schools,  22910-4,  23009.  Mode  of  appointing  and 
paying  assistants,  22960-71,  22996-7. 

Promotion  of  masters  and  assistant  masters,  and  appointment  upon  competition,  22962-8. 
Employment  of  monitors ; to  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  23051-4. 

Pensions  or  Superannuation  allowances  for  Masters. — No  system  of  superannuations  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  but  would  operate  with  advantage,  22767-76.  Pensions  granted  in  some  instances, 
but  power  doubtful,  22768-72,  22774-5,  22956.  Contradiction  of  allegation  of  Dr.  King  as  to  his 
own  application  for  pension,  22767-8. 

Board  of  Governors. — As  to  Dr.  Cullinan's  objections  to  its  constitution,  22800-9, 22992-5 : Board 
not  a myth,  22994,  23003. 

As  to  Mr.  Barrett’s  allegation  as  to  excessive  expenses  of  the  establishment,  22718-21.  Large 
proportion  of  law  agents’  expenses,  22721-5  : accumulation  of  costs  for  12  or  13  years,  and  defec- 
tive accounts  thereof  (see  above),  22722-6. 

Other  bodies  in  connection  with  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  and  as  to  division  of  authority  : — Church 
Education  Society : inspection  ; grant  of  school  requisites ; payment  of  part  of  salary  of  master, 
22S98-904,  22908,  22928.  Incorporated  Society;  gratuity  to  master,  22906-7.  Objected  to  by 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  22902-4,  22907  : consent  to  inspection  and  control  by  Church  Education 
Society,  22928. 

Further  evidence  as  to  remaining  details  of  Dr.  Cullinan’s  complaints  (under  Ennis)  22945  et  seq. : 
And  as  to  representations  at  Galway,  23004  et  seq.  As  to  Ardee  school,  23072-86.  Donadea 
school,  23088-112.  Clyde  Farm  school,  23068-71.  Mufi  school,  23066-7.  Sturgan  school, 
23059-65.  Templemichael  school,  23055-8. 

EKASMTiS  SMITH  SCHOOLS. 

Grammar  (or  Classical)  Schools, — (under  Charter  and  Act  of  10  Geo.  I.  above  referred  to  ) 
Drogheda,  1 2740  et  seq. 

Ennis,  Co.  Clare,  3814  et  seq. 

Galway,  5466  et  seq. 

Other  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  or  for  which  he  has  contributed  Endowment : — 
Annagrague,  or  Blennerville,  Co.  Kerry ; not  in  operation,  2341. 

Ardee,  Co.  Louth,  12361. 

Blennerville,  or  Annagrague,  Co.  Kerry;  not  in  operation,  2341. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  3826,  13789,  &c. 

Clonaslee,  Kilmannan,  Queen’s  Co. ; not  in  operation,  5113,  5115. 

Clonaslee,  Portarlington,  Queen’s  Co.;  not  in  operation,  5113,  5115. 
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Erasmus  Smith  Schools — continued. 

Clonenagh,  Moiintrath,  Queen’s  Co. ; not  in  operation,  5113,5115. 

Coolbanagher,  Woodbrook,  Queen’s  Co. ; not  in  operation,  5113, 5115. 

Donadea,  Co.  Kildare  ; grant  withdrawn,  13789  etseq. 

Dublin,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  3826,  13789,  Ac. 

Galway,  English  School,  5718  etseq. 

Glyde  Farm,  Co.  Louth,  closed,  12250  et  seq. 

Innishannon,  Co.  Cork,  1675  etseq. 

Killashee,  Co.  Longford,  7764  el  seq. 

Killevy  Parish,  Sturgan,  Co.  Armagh,  closed,  9314  et  seq. 

Kilmealy,  Co.  Clare,  3810-2. 

Limerick  ; Schools  in  County,  and  Estates,  2397  et  seq.,  3759  et  seq. 

Mu^  Co.  Londonderry ; English  School,  1 0593  et  seq. 

Oxmantown,  Dublin;  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  3826,  13789,  Ac. 

1'a.llasgreen,  Co.  Limerick,  4256  et  seq. 

Sligo,  6766  etseq. 

Sturgan,  parish  of  Killevy,  Co.  Armagh,  closed,  9314  et  seq. 

Tarbert,  Co.  Limerick,  2397. 

Templemichael,  Co.  Longford,  7493  et  seq. 

Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  2357  et  seq. 

Wexford,  Male  and  Female  School,  454  et  seq. 

Management  of  schools  and  estates,  and  as  to  complaints  respecting  same ; seo  above  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Ac.  of  Board  of  Governors;  of  Mr.  Hamilton , Inspector  and 
Registrar;  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  Solicitor  of  the  Board  ; under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

And  see  under  Names  of  Schools  or  Localities. 

Escott,  Rev.  William,  Master  ot  Foyle  College  or  Derry  Diocesan  School : Evidence  of,  10781  et  seq. 

Instruction  given  remarked  by  Commissioners  as  very  excellent,  10879  ; domestic  arrangements 
for  boarders  very  satisfactory,  10853-9.  ° 

Course  of  instruction ; some  boys  for  Trinity  College,  some  for  Belfast  College,  some  receiving 
commercial  education,  but  greater  proportion  classical,  10794  : combination  of  classical  and  English 
or  commercial  education  in  same  school  easily  managed  by  a little  arrangement  to  prevent  clasliin® 
of  classes;  arrangements  detailed,  10860  et  seq.  ° 

10867  O70ani093‘  lanSuaSes ; French  and  German,  and  natural  history,  should  be  taught, 

Inadequacy  of  present  school  staff  for  a good  combined  classical  and  commercial  education  for 
large  number  of  boys,  10863-5,  10871-4. 

Income,  deduction,  and  net  salaries  of  master  and  assistants,  10866, 10S71-2, 108S0-92 ; nothin® 
for  master  except  what  he  gets  from  pupils,  which  is  not  much,  10892,  10914-5,  10919-23  Im° 
P“r^"“  of  tlie  endowment,  without  which  the  school  could  not  be  kept  up  in  its  present  efficiency 
10896-8. 

Want  of  funds  for  improvement  of  school  arrangements,  10940  ; no  fund  for  repairs  ; particulars 
in  which  they  are  much  required,  some  parts  going  to  ruin,  10790,  10940.  Expenses  lor  repairs 
Ac.,  which  have  been  paid  by  himself,  10892-4 ; by  Irish  Society,  10790,  10S24-7,  10929.  ’ 

Free  pupils,  twelve,  10785  ; average  numbers,  10808-11  : nomination  by  agents  of  Irish  Society 
and  Mercers’  Company,  10812-8,  10917-8,  10939,  10942-4,  10976-7.  Competition  for  free 
places  by  examination  instead  of  mere  nomination  would  be  very  beneficial,  10906-13  : if  thrown  - 
open  to  all  and  given  for  merit  on  examination,  would  obviate  any  objection  to  children  of  hi<dier 
ranks  of  life  mixing  with  those  of  humbler,  and  prevent  any  stigma  attaching  to  the  latter, 


Exhibitions  or  scholarships;  five  attached  to  Foyle  College,  of  £30  each,  by  Irish  Society; 
should  be  put  on  footing  of  the  Royal  Schools,  which  have  £50 ; effect  of  these  exhibitions  most 
beneficial,  10899-905. 

Frizes  of  medals  and  books  given  to  boys  according  to  good  marks  at  half-yearly  examinations, 
10S28-36,  10834  ; much  valued,  and  effect  useful;  provided  by  master  ; matter  mentioned ‘to' the* 
Irish  Society,  but  no  grant  from  them  for  the  purpose,  and  no  reply,  10924-8. 

A small  school  library  for  the  scholars  who  subscribe  to  it,  10797  : subscription  2s.  6 d.  a-year 
voluntary,  but  all  the  boys  pay;  no  grant  from  Irish  Society  towards  it,  10930-4  would  be  a’ 
good  thing  to  increase  the  school  library  and  grant  models  or  drawings  for  the  boys  to  codv 
10941.  J 

Further  details  as  to  Foyle  College,  its  endowments,  management,  Ac. ; see  under  Londonderry. 

Estates : — 


ESTATE3  UNDER  CLAEE-STREET  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  estates  under  the  Board  and 
excessive  costs  connected  therewith,  21372  et  seq.,  21386-408,  23736  et  seq.':  difference  of 
management  on  the  different  estates,  21409-24. 

Evidence  of  William  Wann,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Dungannon  Estate  under  Clare-street  Board  • exces- 
sive costs,  notices  to  quit,  harsh  measures,  23549,  23865-986. 


Evidence  of  J.  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  Queen’s  County  Estates 
5094-8,  5156  etseq.  J ’ 

Evidence  of  Godfrey  Fetherston,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  Clare-street  Board  ; (and  see  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board) ; unnecessary  and  excessive  costs,  notices  to  quit,  harsh  measures,  uncertainty  of 
tenure,  1 3550-738.  J 


State  and  management  of  Cavan  Royal  School  Estates,  Benison,  8103-8217  8225-42  ; Moore 
7852-6,  7878  et  seq.  Ahnxgk  Royal  School  Estate,  Miller,  9664-98.  Dunyannon  Royal  School, 
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Estates — continued. 

11723,  1 172.7—41,  Fetherston,  23604  et  seq.  (see  under  Commissioners  of  Education.)  Enniskillen, 
11902-4  ; loss  by  defalcation,  11890-1  ; evidence  of  agent,  Mr.  Benison,  12045-148;  Veitcb, 
12149-83. 

Want  of  inspection  of,  and  of  surveys  and  valuation  from  time  to  time;  Cavan  Royal  School, 
Benison,  8195-216,  8235-6.  Enniskillen,  Benison,  12063-96. 

„ UNDER  ERASMUS  SMITH  BOARD. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  Solicitor  of  tlie  Board;  leases,  nature  and  uncertainty  of  tenure, 
excessive  costs,  and  management  of  estates,  23635  et  seq.,  24019  et  seq.  ; (see  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board;  also  under  Commissioners  of  Education!) 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Ac.,  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  estates  and  their 
management,  Ac.,  19674,  et  seq.,  19688  et  seq.,  22874-81,  22727-8,  22765-6  ; (see  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board) 

Western  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  5918  ; Galway,  Blakeney,  6005—14.  Southern  estates, 
2406— S ; Limerick,  Bourke,  3759-3809,4562-8;  Kearney.  4467-4611. 

Nature  of  tenure  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  objections  to  it ; Galway,  Barrett,  5685-8, 
5916-7,  6073-4;  Blakeney,  6006-14;  Daly,  5984-91. 

Forms  of  Leases  of  schools  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  pages  317,  321  ; under  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund  Commissioners,  page  318;  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  page  320. 
UNDER  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  their  estates  and 
management  thereof,  20337-51,  20553-93. 

Evidence  of  William  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  20699-701, 
20838-109,  21075-71,  23437-57,  23209. 

Complaint  of  Mr.  Sloney ; nature  of  tenure  under  the  Society,  19709,  19733-6.  Ardill, 
20630-51. 

OTHER  SCnOOL  ESTATES. 

Monaghan,  Jackson  School,  Moffatt,  S458-78;  Dolling,  8579;  M'Kean,  8587-8.  Waterford, 
Foy's  School,  16454  ; Huberts,  16845  et  seq. ; Hoare,  16457  ct  seq. 

Complaints  as  to  state,  management,  and  application  of: — Oxmantown.  Brady,  22497-5 
22515-6 ; Mallet,  22521-51  ; Hone,  21935-22403.  Cork  Blue  Coat  School,  1368-9,  1372  ; Chat- 
terton,  1377-82,  1510.  Limerick  Blue  Coat  School,  3472  et  seq.,  3509  et  seq.  Ennis,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  Cullinan,  3999  ; King,  3924-5  {see  Ennis,  and  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board)  ; Enniskillen, 
Trimble,  11913,  11931-7,  11952-3.  Elphin,  Dean  Warburton,  7224,  7276  89.  Ballyroan, 
Quten's  Co.  (i’reston  Endowment),  4762.  Banagher  Royal  School;  encroachments  on  lands, 
diminished  from  285  to  204  acres,  5263  et  seq. ; losses  by  defalcation,  Ac.,  5276,  5272.  Sligo, 
Kidd,  6579.  Monaghan,  Jackson  School,  M'Kean,  8587-8.  Raphoe  Royal  School ; difficulties  of 
management,  11203-4,  11205-23. 

Suggestions  of  Bishop  of  Down  as  to  management  of  existing  estates  and  endowments ; funds 
sufficient  if  properly  mauaged,  10476-9,  10483. 

See  under  Endoivments. 

Estate  Schools : — 

Primary  schools  for  tenants  on  school  lands  ; under  Glare-street  Commissioners  of  Education ; 
Armagh  Royal  School,  9350-9,  9665—86.  Kilbr.cken,  Preston  Estate,  4915  et  seq. 

None  on  estates,  and  no  means  of  agricultural  or  other  instruction  for  tenants ; Cavan,  Benison, 
8178-80,  8190-1  ; Moore,  7978.  Queens  Co.  Estate  of  Clare-street  Board,  Owen,  51 72-83 ; Sligo, 
Clarke,  6749,  6757,  6792. 

Under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  Incorporated  Society,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith  and  Incor- 
porated Society. 

Evans,  Mr.  Joseph ; Protestant  School  endowed  by,  at  Kilkenny ; see  under  Kilkenny. 

Evening  Schools : — 

Advantage  of,  for  young  persons,  as  well  as  adults,  employed  during  the  day ; Kennedy,  Swords, 
16079-103.  Instances,  at  Ballymena,  for  young  men  and  older  persons,  1609G-S ; and  ono  for 
females,  16101-2. 

Attendance  of  school  boys  at  evening  schools  in  afterlife  ; Cork,  Burke,  2229. 

Measures  contemplated  for  evening  instruction  of  young  men,  reading  rooms,  lectures,  Ac.  at 
Londonderry,  Ferguson,  11015-21. 

Want  of  evening  classes  for  mechanics,  Ac. ; with  instruction  in  elements  of  science  and  modern 
languages ; Belfast,  Dunville,  10488-501.  Want  of  evening  classes  for  young  females  employed 
in  factories,  Ac. ; Belfast,  Dunville, *’1-0494-9. 

Evers,  Rev.  John  W.,  p.r.,  Mohill,  County  Leitrim : — letter  from,  as  to  Townlet  and  Mohill  endowed 
schools,  6907  : — see  under  Mohill. 

Examinations,  competitive  : — 

For  admission  to  free  schools  or  free  places  in  schools  ; see  Free  Places. 

For  exhibitions  or  scholarships ; see  Exhibitions. 

For  public  appointments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  service  ; see  Appointments. 
Examinations  in  schools,  and  prizes  for  proficiency ; see  under  names  of  particular  schools, 
Exhibitions,  Medals,  Prizes,  &c. 

Exhibitions  or  Scholarships : — 

Value  of  exhibitions  for  Trinity  College,  and  arrangements  respecting,  in  the  several  Royal 
Schools  ; Armagh,  9339-48-54-59.  Cavan,  7851  ; insufficiency  of,  £25  only  ; Moore,  8028-42. 
Dungannon,  934S.  Enniskillen,  9348,  11894-5,  and  school  scholarships  ; Greham,  11959-67 ; 
Trimble,  11913,  1 1926— S ; and  exhibition  founded  by  a teacher,  12036-42  : — {see  under  names  of 
respective  Royal  Schools.)  **-. 
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Exhibitions  or  Scholarships — continued. 

Other  schools  where  Exhibitions  established;  dork,  Bine  Coat  or  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  1367 
Foyle  DwcesanSAool,Lcoulonier,:y,  value  £30,  end  beneficial  effect,  Eseott,  10890-905  P Midletm- 
swallowed  up  m litigation,  but  since  restored,  17615.  ' miaieion, 

Inadequate  value  o£;  Waterford  Corporation  School,  Price,  176-7,  195  212-5  ■ Beil  300  1R  ■ 
I-Ioare,  2/8.  Cavan  Royal  School,  Moore,  8028-42.  ’ , JJell,  500-18 , 

™IlVf  t,l,0.s>.es“Iisl><id  ™ Eomm  Smith  Schools,  £6  to  £S  or  £12  3823-5 
5469-70 , too  small  and  insignificant.  Drogheda  Grammar  School,  lacy,  12816-22  Ennis 
*”■’  SdT\  3S64-8,  3872,  4056.  Galway  Grammar  School,  KiLn,  5500  would  be 
of  value  as  school  scholarships  ; Hallowell,  20262-4.  wouia  oe 

Want  of  -.—Banagher  Royal  School,  5321  ; and  as  to  advantage  of  and  m9nnBl.  i • 

Bell,  5318  et  seq.  Cork  Diocesan  School,  1227-30.  Elpliin  Diocesan  School,  Flynn  7366^  'j{fl 
Sfool>  B™wne,  Mullingar  Diocesan  School,  Geoghegan,  13148-50  131 68 
13^38  44,  Woodward,  13^57-309.  Navan , Preston  School,  Legg,  12892  12990-5  47  9* 

SllRSlI  i Sleel,e7311359r,33-  eorporltion  Schiol,  Price  ml?' 

1J5,  2,\Z-o  , Bell,  300-18  ; Hoare,  278.  Athlone,  Moffatt,  7072. 

Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  exhibitions,  and  as  to  throwing  them  onen  to  w;,]0 
°'Etie”’  133°-  I2823-7- 

“g  SCl”IS  Q"eC”’8  of  doing  so , 

10?SMlL““O2»S)ia117  “**  present  M‘C-»h.  »««*.  rortor. 

Evidence i of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Glare-street  Board,  as  to  practice,  and  snggestions  regarding 
beneficial  effect  on  schools  to  which  attached,  21228-3,  21232-7,  2123S-9,  21241-3  21244-5<f 

Evidence  of  John  Bar-low,  Esq.,  Chairman,  far.  of  Erasmns  Smith  Board,  as  to  exhibitions  or 
scholarships  in  college  under  Erasmns- Smith  charter,  22818-32,  22957,  23001,  23023  Evidence 
of  Kev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Inspector  and  Begistrar  of  Erasmns  Smith  Board,  21863-6,  21886-900 
Fagan,  Dr. : Endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry,  2337  et  seq. 

Fagan  William,  Esq.,  H.t.  for  city  of  Cork  ; evidence  of,  as  to  the  high  character  of  the  Christian 
?i“et°.tna“i355  '"Sh  ““  “ th'J  “ “i  instances  of  successfnl 

Falloon,  Mr.  Join,  Master  of  Ear, a Institution,  County  Westmeath,  under  Incorporated  Society- 
evidence  or,  13440  et  seq.  : — see  under  Farm.  J ’ 

Farra  Institution,  Co.  Westmeath  ; under  Incorporated  Society. 

Report,  of  Previous  Inquiries:-  in  1835,  a Charter  School,  with  estate  of  200  to  300  acres  and 
house,  seventeen  boys  : in  1826  there  were  111  boys,  13439.  Dtt 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Falloon,  Master  : — appointed  in  1853  • previous  exne- 
nence  in  teaching  13441, 13652-6  Humber  of  pupils,  thirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-two  free  pupils 
on  foundation,  and  six  boarders,  13440-4.  Ten  admitted  each  year,  13478.  ~ ' 

Free  pupils  selected  from  Scriptural  schools  in  Co.  Westmeath  and  the  schools  of  Incorporated 
Society  inthis  part  of  Ireland,  13445.  Qf  the  free  places,  four  for  boys  educated  at  ScripturaHchooIs 
° i l ^ i nineteen  competitors  for  the  four  places  at  last  admission  examination ; what 
, meant  hy  Scriptural  schools ; believes  hoys  not  admissible  from  national  schools,  but  not  aware  of 
any  from  them  being  refused,  13461-71.  01 

Free  pupils  selected  on  public  examination  by  deputation  from  the  Board  of  the  Society  ■ for 
boarders,  the  hoarders  of  schools  m Westmeath  only  assemble  and  are  examined;  hoys  designated 
by  numbers  only,  not  name,  13446-51.  ’ J 0 

Course  of  Instruction,  13583-91, 13659-64 ; no  classics  or  modern  languages,  which  are  not  part  of 
the  Society  s system  13o89-91  ; time  for  drawing,  copying  from  plans,  Afforded  to  those  who  have  a 
taste  tor  it,  13659-64.  Honrs  m four  parts,  including  agricultnral  or  gardening  instruction,  13485-6 
Nature  and  extent  of  instruction  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  and  how  managed;  seven  acres  under 
cultivation  , a gardener  appointed,  who  had  a model  farm ; the  hoys  like  it,  and  ail  attend  him  • but 
if  any  decline,  lio  constraint ; health  excellent,  and  promoted  by  it ; does  not  interfere  with  other 
and  ordinary  instruction  ; an  intelligent  boy  on  leaving  after  his  foil  time  at  the  school  would  be  able 
to  manage  a small  farm  or  plain  garden,  13484-523, 13592-616  ; last  master  was  agriculturist  also 
and  instruction  was  given  in  agriculture  from  books  as  well  as  practically;  books  not  latterly  used  • 
present  master  the  literary  master  and  head,  and  the  gardener  or  agriculturist  acts  as  steward  mher 
him,  13618-30  ; suggestions  of  present  master  respecting  the  agricultural  system  adopted  by  Society 

who  wish  the  boys  to  attend  tins  branch  of  the  school  business,  13493,  13636-41.  ^ ^ 

Boys  do  not  supply  the  whole  of  the  labour  on  the  land,  of  which  he  has  the  benefit,  paying  the 
rent  of  the  farm  and  disposing  of  the  produce,  13498-502 ; part  consumed  by  the  house,  13522-3 
agyicnlturisf  paid  partly  by  society,  partly  by  master,  13599-601.  Never  made  any  calculation 
?3524-6  ^ profits  ot  the  1”d  “s  of  Bis  emolument) 

No  other  industrial  instruction  besides  that  in  agriculture;  has  not  turned  his  attention  to 
expediency  of  instruction  m mechanical  trades,  as  carpentry,  Ac.,  13631-3-5,  13657-8. 

Boys  on  leaving,  unless  they  go  to  Santry  school  (see  Santry)  to  be  trained,  go  out  as  stewards 
generally,  and  some  as  teachers,  13634. 

El-  Dietary,  and  clothing,  Ac.— Diet  provided  by  master  at  a fixed  rate  per  head:  particulars  of 
dietary ; complaints  of  insufficiency  of  bread,  quantity  increased,  13532-43,  13549-67  13578-82 
Clofch'ng  provided  by  master  and  allowed  for  by  society ; particulars  of  clothing  allowed,  13568-77 

13671-4.  Lavatory  arrangements,  13666-70, 13675.  ’ ’ 
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Fan'a  Institution,  Go.  Westmeath — continued. 

Health  of  boys  very  good ; none  in  hospital,  two  last  week  from  accidents,  a sprain,  &c.,  13544-8. 

A school  library  of  books  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  a good  many  agricultural  hooks, 
hoys  use  the  books,  especially  those  who  make  most  progress,  and  do  not  injure  them,  13642-51. 

Inspection  of  school  by  deputation  from  society,  once  a year,  13455-6,  13526.  And  catechist 
visits  the  school  every  week,  examines  the  boys  in  catechism  and  Scriptures,  and  occasionally  other 
things,  inquires  into  general  management  and  examines  the  whole  house  every  time,  dormitories 
and  meal  time,  attends  from  eleven  to  two  every  Monday,  13459—60,  13527— 3J  : catechist  enters 
report  of  attendance  in  a book,  and  report  sent  to  Board,  13457-8. 

Boys  remain  four  years  at  Farra ; examined  every  year,  and  after  four  years  the  best  answerers 
of  out-going  boys  are  selected  by  another  examination,  to  be  sent  to  Santry  school  (see  Santry) ; 
two  always  sent;  nature  of  examination  for  Santry,  13452-4, 13472-83. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society  (see  Incorporated  Society) ; Farra 
no  longer  an  agricultural,  school;  did  not  succeed  as  such,  23259,  23276-89. 

Faughanvale,  Co.  Londonderry  : Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Muff,  in  parish  of  Fauglianvale ; see  Muff. 

Fees  or  charges  for  pupils ; see  under  particidar  schools. 

Ferguson,  Sir  Robert  Alexander,  Bart.,  m.p.  for  City  of  Londonderry ; evidence  of,  as  to  Camus  School, 
Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone,  10556. 

As  to  general  state  of  education  in  Londonderry,  and  provision  for  same  in  the  neighbourhood, 
11003-33.  Great  deficiency  in  facilities  for  education  of  middle  classes,  and  even  for  mercantile 
education ; want  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  Foyle  College,  or  diocesan  and  free  school  united,  and 
neither  amount  nor  quality  of  education  given  which  is  required  ; insufficiency  of  that  institution 
alone,  even  if  its  funds  were  adequate,  11005. 

Diminution  of  schools  in  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry,  and  education  of  clerks  and  mercantile 
classes  deteriorating,  11008-14.  Measures  contemplated  for  evening  instruction  for  young  men, 
reading-room,  lectures,  <Szc.,  11G15-21.  Boys  sent  to  farming  school  at  Templemoyle,  from  belief 
that  the  English  education  there  is  better  than  in  Londonderry,  11012. 

Other  endowments  for  education  at  Londonderry  besides  Foyle  College ; Gwyn  institution, 
11021 ; and  large  endowment  bequeathed  by  a merchant  named  Joseph  I'oung  for  a school  for 
girls,  not  available,  11021-5. 

Want  of  intermediate  schools,  above  the  National  schools,  for  middle  and  mercantile  classes, 
11006.  General  want  in  Ireland  of  intermediate  schools  between  those  for  classical  education  and 
the  lower  ones;  difficulties  apprehended  in  regard  to  combination  of  classical  and  mercantile 
education  in  same  school ; but  instances  of  combination  under  one  master  referred  to,  11027-32. 

Ferguson,  William  Dwyer,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner  : 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  by,  at  an  inquiry  into  the  complaint  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Berkeley  re- 
specting Erasmus  Smith  English  School  at  Muff,  Co.  Londonderry,  page  307  (see  Muff.) 

Minutes  of  evidence  and  report,  as  to  Mrs.  Gaussen’s  complaint  respecting  Rainey  endowment, 
Magherafelt,  Co.  Londonderry,^^  315  : — (see  Magherafelt.) 

Fermanagh,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education;  evidence 
taken  at  Enniskillen,  11880  et  seq. 

Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Communications  relating  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Fethard,  and  in  parish  of  Ballintemple 
(see  Ballintemple),  by  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  V.  G.  of  Cashel,  and  Mr.  Berry,  657-663. 

Report  (1812)  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland ; endowment  of  £200  under  will  of 
Mr.  Hickey,  in  trust  at  five  per  cent,  for  additional  stipend  to  master  of  parochial  school  at  Fethard, 
661.  Parliamentary  return  (1821)  referring  to  the  endowment,  661. 

Will  of  Mr.  Hickey,  communicated  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Sandys,  Rector  of  Ballintemple  : — bequeaths 
£400  for  erecting  a working  Protestant  Charter  School  at  Fethard,  to  be  put  to  interest  till  Cor- 
poration grants  land,  and  gentry  subscribe  enough  to  support  ten  boys  and  ten  girls ; also  bequeaths 
£200  at  interest,  for  a schoolmaster  to  teach  English,  &c.,  in  town  of  Fethard,  for  ever,  658. 

Present  Inquiry. Circular  addressed  to  master  of  school  returned,  “ not  known,”  662.  Com- 

munications from  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  Fethard  : — Rev.  Michael  Laffan,  p.p. 
and  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon,  knows  nothing  of  any  school  endowment  in  Fethard,  662  : Rev. 
II.  Woodward,  Rector  of  Fethard,  states  that  on  coming  to  the  parish  in  181 2,  there  having  been 
no  parish  schoolmaster  for  some  years,  a fund  left  by  Mr.  Hickey  had  accumulated  to  some  hundred 
pounds  in  hands  of  Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong : by  subscriptions,  built  a schoolhouse,  got  a school- 
master’and  received  interest  regularly  from  Mr.  Armstrong,  till  Board  of  Education  was  established 
and  called  in  this  fund,  which  was  supposed  to  be  invested  in  the  five  per  cents.,  the  interest  being 
paid  by  their  officer  till  he  died,  when  it  was  found  he  had  not  invested  but  had  embezzled  the 
money;  died  a pauper,  and  money  lost,  662. 

Fetherston  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  (see  under  Commis- 
sioners of  Education)  ; and  Solicitor  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Fetherston , Mr.  John  William,  master  of  Templemichael  parish  school  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
(Co.  Longford) ; Evidence  as  to  the  school,  7493  et  seq.,  7567  et  seq.;  and  as  to  Essex  Edgeworth 
endowment,  7567  et  seq.  (see  Templemichael). 

Finances  ; see  Accounts,  Endowments,  Estates  ; and  under  names  of  particular  schools,  &c. 

Fisher  Joseph,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Waterford  Mail;  Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  Bishop  Foy’s 
school  Waterford,  17505-25.— Has  had  Foy  boys  in  his  employment-;  one  educated  exclusively  at 
the  Fov  school,  the  best  compositor  he  ever  saw  ; and  in  consequence  of  his  good  education  became 
a reporter,  17506-14.  Has  another  Foy  boy  an  apprentice,  of  very  fair  education  ; has  several 
apprentices,  and  thinks  his  education  not  neglected,  but  a very  fair  education  and  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  the  others,  17514-7. 
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Fisher,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Waterford, — continued. 

Objections  to  a boarding  school  for  boys  of  this  class;  original  design  of  Bishop  For  to  have  a 
1 L lY’H  S*  ?“y’  J2"  •»  '"11'"=  of  the  children  for  whom  intended,  17517 

SnStion  if  riff  “°,°7  F°y  ®oh°ol, .about  £ 1,400  a-year,  an  institution  might  be  founded  for 
fSdtfJfr  ,T  : ? ,"pr  sol,“  ’ Paying  1 a second  school,  for  gratuitous  education , 
a third,  foi  education  and  board ; further  particulars  of  suggested  arrangements,  17525. 

iivi”/hn/  i“spectio”’  md  “POrrision  by  a local  committee,  for  Foy  School,  17525—See  under 

^Comt  O’Snn  MtT-f’.  i'''  ,°f  ftfWr?  i f,w1’  “ f0  endowment  left  by  General 

under ■ Cahldvim).  11  “*  °‘*Il“:d“ueI’  “ P“'“]l  of  Mcrohane,  county  Kerry,  2323.  {See 

Francis  A.,  Esq.,  «.c.;  opinion  of,  as  to  Commissioners’  power  of  inquiry  into  Erasmus 
Smith  endowments  before  passing  of  Act,  page  298  See  Erasmus  Smith  Board 

fr“'  “ 10  ““““  Sd‘”>’  * without 

Fitsfferald,  Bey.  Jama,  Curate  of  Eoscommon,  visiting  manager  of  Kanclagh  Girls  School  at  Bos 
common  j Evidence  of,  as  to  Banelagl,  Girls  School  at  Rosemnnmn  (see  iifscommoa)  7i“L ‘7  as 
to  admission  to  Kanelagh  Boys  School  nt  Athlone  Isee  AtUorm,  70011-7103  : as  to  Miss  in, 
7450^-3  i”io  « Jf0'  T “ J1  Sjr'Aechook  in  town  of  Roscommon  |see  under  So, common), 
7450  3 . as  to  endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  for  a school  at  Holywell,  county  Bos. 
common  ; endowment  lapsed  and  land  irrecoverable,  (see  Holywell ,)  7455-9  ’ ^ 

■te**  “W"”*  Ve7.  f CTi  L"d’  Ee“  "f  and  Eector  of  Castleiaghan,  county  Cavan  • 

lettei  respecting  parochial  school  at  Castlernghan,  7816:  evidence,  7S17-21  ■ (see  Cusll rcwhaii) 
Letter  astotohcolof  Kilmcre,  endowed  by  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  7822  to 
establishment  and  means  of  support  of  a school  on  townland  of  Gartbrattan  ; now  closed  --another 
school  in  townland  of  Corratobber  for  female  children  and  little  boys,  7822-3  • evidence  7873  - 
(see  A . risers).  Evidence  as  to  school  at  Ballintemple,  7825  (see  BaUintemple)  ' " ' 

riammry,  Thomas;  endowment  by,  of  £20  a-year  for  a school  at  Waterford  (see  Waterford),  23183. 
Flogging  ; see  under  Punishments. 

of!  ®P'«»  Diocesan  School ; evidence  of,  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s 
endowment  for  a grammar  school  at  Elplnn,  and  removal  of  his  father  from  mastership  and 
from  receipt  of  the  endowment  claimed  as  attached  to  the  Diocesan  School,  7228  ri  sen  Evidence 
BiAopm^oEa ZSL)  ' ,341-7434’  »«der  B¥dn  (Dior™,  School  and 

01  a M“'y  Moses  endowment,  Cork  (see  under 

^ood,-  see  BreuL/ust-Oompiaints  of,  in  reference  to  Foy  School,  Waterford  , see  under  Waterford. 
Fonl,  IF  tlham,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  Agent  to  Dempsey  Trustees : Evidence  of  as  to  Miss 
“d  fe“,le  M“tL;  amount  and  management 

Letter  from  respecting  Hevey  endowment  for  a charity  school  at  Mullingar,  and  proceedings  of 
nrL  sionT  ^th  0 Heve-v> in  1837»  “ management  of  landf,  cVSTbuiZ4 
Pr0K  1S,'?n  for  education  and  maintenance  of  children,  &c.,  13359.  Evidence  of,  as  to  present  sUte 
o buddings,  and  particulars  of  building  contracts,  and  accommodation,  13360-6.  As  to  manage 

13369-84  aPPAnuuM  nLo^  t ’ n-'d  PTIing  the  °PeninS  of  the  new  school  buildings, 

135bJ-b4.  Annual  accounts  and  publication,  13385-7.  Course  of  instruction  that  of  the 

135“^ 

lks  “d“  *• 

Foots,-,  /oiM  Esq.,  twenty-two  years  a resident  in  Swords,  Col  Dublin  : Letter  from  referring  to 
memorials  from  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  representing  necessity  of  reforming  the  system  of 
management  of  the  Borough  School  of  Swords,  by  which  Eoman  Catholic,  l,“Xe“„Srf  to 

J T lTslo VtZ  o r-tH6lr,-el"1,drK1  ““1,e  “l,00l>  14030  :-Evideucc  to  same  effect  M035 
et  so;,  iooOO  3 . Eoman  Catholic  inhabitants,  at  instance  of  their  clergy,  failing  in  the  obiert  of 
tl,  memorials,  have  withdrawn  their  children  and  erected  new  schools,  14039,  14o“  3 wished  to 
obtain  a Boman  Catholic  master  and  mistress,  and  to  discontinue  the  Protekautvereton  of  toe 

toe  £ove“  “s,*M047 9 \rouU  Lr*  1?"“  C * 1 W*'”"  “ “‘.M  «<*»%  adopted  by 

fnr  qknw  ’r  • ' • d have  a Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress,  and  times  allotted 

rellg‘ous  instruction  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  14043,  14051-4-  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  required  ,n  each  room  ; funds  sufficient  to  provid,;  for  niked  cdactiion  of  aS 
J'  S ; e™? U n0t  ia  *”  “p“se  t0  1>a™  “actor  or  teachers  Catholic,  14040, 14043*  14050-  1 
Stl  ffiic  Arel  “i  SUir1’  “d  “f  10  commciiication  with  Archbishop  of  Dublin  S,„ 
16414-6  ' 10P’  r'  ' WlLay’  and  otiiers  as  to  the  management  of  the  school,  16319-22, 

Persons  to  whom  coals  were  refused  for  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  15503. 
Produces  boys  to  prove  the  system  of  flogging  in  the  school,  15500-2. 

See  under  Swords. 

ftn"*fo7kh“lf*“’  tel  Soya  Schools,  and  under 

Foy,  Bishop, ’s  School,  near  Waterford';  see  under  Waterford.  • 

and  endowments  far  schools  by  the  Hon.  Irish  Society;  :,co 
Frankfort,  Co.  Sligo  ; Valentine’s  school  atKillglass:  see  Killglass. 
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Franklin,  William,  Esq.,  Manager  and  Inspector  of  Limerick  Branch  of  Provincial  Bank  ; Evidence 
of,  as  to  General  State  of  Education  in  Limerick,  and  inadequate  provision  for  it:  qualifications 
required  in  young  men  for  the  bank;  submitted  to  examination;  importance  of  good  education 
for  commercial  life,  and  of  modern  languages;  want  of  good  practical  schools  in  Limerick  for 
combined  classical  and  commercial  education;  easily  practicable,  4612-50. 

Free  Places  in  Schools,  or  Free  Scholars  : 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  practice  in  schools  under  that 
Board;  lloyal  Schools,  and  Diocesan  Schools,  &c.,  21208-27. 

Provisions  of  charter  of  Erasmus  Smith  as  to  ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith.  Notice  issued  by  Eras- 
mus Smith  Board  as  to  admission  of  free  pupils  in  their  Grammar  Schools  ; Barlow,  22696-704  ; 
Ennis,  King,  3846-8 ; Galway,  5471,  20291-4  ; and  see  under  names  of  the  respective  schools. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  schools  under  that 
Board,  22696  et  seep  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Inspector  and  Registrar  of  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  21823-84. — See  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  foundation  boarders  in 
schools  under  that  Society,  20600-10  ; see  under  Incorporated  Society. 

Questions  as  to  the  right  of  admission,  and  limitation  to  particular  classes  or  localities;  Athlone, 
Moffatt,  7007  et  seq. ; Fitzgerald,  7097-102.  Clonmel,  Kettlewell,  707-8-9,  772-4,  826,  841, 
1044 ; Kenny,  1041.  Oxmantown,  Hone,  22036-45 ; Hyudman,  22554-6 ; Kyle,  22564-9. 
Swords,  see  Swords  ; and  see  under  respective  Royal  Schools  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

Claim  for  admission  as  free  boarder  in  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School;  Galway,  Barrett,  5689  ; 
Barlow,  22702,22708  et  seq.;  Hamilton,  218S2-4. 

Better  provision  for  free  places  required  : Naas,  Hayes,  13962-4.  Limerick,  Vandeleur,  2682 
et  seq.  ; and  see  under  Diocesan  Schools,  Roycd  Schools,  &c. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  admission  by  competition  upon  examination,  and  in  what  mode  ; A rd  11, 
20600-10.  Athlone,  Moffatt.  7041,  7069-70;  Fitzgerald,  7100-2.  Belfast,  Bryce,  10381-4. 
Cavan,  Moore,  7878,  8021.  Castlebar,  Stonev,  6129.  Dundalk,  Studdert,  12293.  Ennis,  Cullman, 
4016/4081-7.  Galway,  Nesbitt,  23158-63;  O’Leary,  6047-8,  6060-2.  Londonderry,  Escott, 
10906-109  IS ; Green,  10986-96.  Roscommon,  Fitzgerald,  7104,  7109-13;  and  see  evidence  of 
various  witnesses. 

Free  boarders,  and  how  selected  or  admitted ; Athlone,  M'Namara,  7153-8, 

Evidence  for  and  against  boarding  schools  for  lower  classes  ; see  under  Boarding  Schools. 

Right  and  mode  of  admission  in  different  schools,  and  in  whom  vested ; see  under  respective  names. 

Free  Schools: — 

Interpretation  of  term  “free  schools”  or  “public  schools,”  in  reference  to  Royal  Schools; 
Armagh,  Guillemard,  9372,  9468-77  ; and  see  under  respective  Roy  d Schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  Royal  Schools,  and  others  ; see  under  their  respective  names. 

French  Language;  see  Languages. 

Freioen,  Mr.  Thomas;  seboolhouse  built  by ; see  Innishannon,  Co.  Cork. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Stranorlar.  Secretary  of  Acting  Committee  of  Robertson  Schools, 
Visitor  of  Raphoe  School,  Co.  Donegal : Evidence  of,  as  to  Parochial  Schools  endowed  in  Diocese  of 
Raplioc,  by  Colonel  Robertson.  11119  et  seq. : provision  in  Colonel  Robertson’s  will  for  establishment 
of  a school  in  each  of  the  thirty-one  parishes  then  existing  in  the  diocese,  and  for  supplying  them 
with  books  11120-1.  Money  in  the  funds,  under  a Committee  of  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  11122—3, 11200-1.  No  fund  for  repairs,  but  any  surplus  not  required  for  books  allowed  to 
be  expended  in  repairs;  generally  in  good  repair,  11124—5,  11138-40.  Visitors  appointed  by 
Bishop;  inspector;  half-yearly  reports,  11126-7,  11201. 

Evidence  of,  as  to  Robertson  School  at  Raphoe  School  in  bad  repair,  and  comfortless,  11129—37. 
No  endowment  fund  for  repairs ; a parochial  school,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  incumbent,  like  other 
parochial  schools,  11138-40.  Inquiry  as  to  authority  under  which  it  is  supposed  the  incumbent 
is  bound  to  keep  such  schools  in  repair.  11173-81.  1 1 191-9.  Few  landed  proprietors  in  the  parish, 
chiefly  church  lands;  small  incomes  of  incumbents  from  which  repairs  are  expected,  11182-99. 

Mixed  school,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  of  all  religious  denominations,  1 1 146, 1 1 155-7.  As  visitor, 
examines  the  children  to  ascertain  their  proficiency,  who  are  also  taught  catechism  by  master,  and 
catechised  by  clergymen,  11153-4.  Scriptures  read  daily,  and  master  questions  upon  them, 
11159-61.  Nothing  to  prevent  children  of  any  denomination  attending,  and  no  objection  made,. 
1115S.  Numbers  in  the  several  Robertson  Schools  collectively,  in  last  three  years,  of  different 
denominations;  in  1854,  734  Church  of  England,  294  Presbyterians,  627  Roman  Catholics,  11162-5. 

Considers  the  Raphoe  school  a fair  specimen  of  the  Robertson  Schools  generally,  both  as  to 
instruction  and  discipline ; favourable  opinion  of  Commissioners  as  to  competency  of  master,  and 
satisfactory  management  of  the  school,  11166-72. 

No  industrial  teaching;  no  sewing  for  girls ; thinks  it  desirable,  11147-9.  Another  school  in 
the  town  for  girls,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  where  industrial  instruction 
is  given, — sewing  and  knitting,  &c. : girls  desiring  industrial  instruction  go  to  it,  11149-52. 

See  further,  under  Raphoe. 

Galway,  Co.  and  Town  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; 
evidence  taken  at  Galway,  5405  et  seq.,  20110  et  seq.,  23120  et  S‘q. 

Erasmus  Smith  English  Schools  ; boys,  5718-58S2  : girls,  58S3— 5913. 

Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  5466-5717,  5914-5917,  6015-6024,  6030-9,  6074. 

General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same,  5992-6004,  6025-9,  G040-6C62,  6074. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  as  to  endowments,  9373. 

Western  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Endowment,  5685-9,  5916-5991,  6005-6014,  6073-4. 
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Galway- — continued. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  GALWAY! 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  5718-23  : original  foundation,  5719:  sub- 
scriptions and  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  for  building,  &c.,  grant  of  site  and  salaries  of 
master  and  mistress  from  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  out  of  surplus,  under  Act  of  Geo.  I. ; conditions 
of  grants,  5718,  5719-23  : numbers  of  pupils,  salaries,  Ac.,  5723. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  Master: — Present  number  of  pupils,  twenty;' 
numbers  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  5880-1  ; average  in  1854,  ten  ; in  1855,  sixteen, 
5724-36  : all  free  pupils,  5737.  Pupils  from  upper  classes  of  society  in  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  5747-8:  all  Protestants,  and  taught  Protestant  catechism,  5749-50,5753-4.  there  have 
been  Roman  Catholics ; no  interference  with  their  religious  belief,  5750-2.  Connexion  of  school 
with  Church  Education  Society,  5719,  5756-9. 

School  not  open  in  1853,  for  want  of  a teacher,  5761-4. 

Qualifications  of  master : examined  on  his  appointment  by  master  of  Grammar  School ; nature 
of  examination,  5801-3,  5853-4.  Is  also  parish  clerk ; could  not  support  himself  on  the  school 
without  other  employment,  5855-7.  His  salary,  and  received  a gratuity  from  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  before  he  had  been  appointed  a year,  contrary  to  the  rules ; no  premiums  of  books  for 
best  schools,  5858-79. 

Education  in  English,  5746.  Books  supplied  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; insufficient  supply  of 
books  and  requisites ; quantity  required  and  applied  for  not  supplied,  5818-26. 

Rules  for  management  of  school  not  supplied  to  him  on  his  appointment ; afterwards  applied 
for  and  received,  two  years  afterwards ; received  on  his  appointment  rules  for  teachers,  5841- 
5850. 

Vacations  allowed,  exceeding  those  prescribed  by  the  rules,  in  consequence  of  his  not  bavin" 
been  supplied  with  them,  5827-5841,  5851. 

Inspection  of  school  by  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Board,  once  since  appointment  of  master  in 
December,  1853;  examined  the  schools  and  boys,  5738-45,  5765-70.  Insufficient  visitation  of 
school  by  local  clergymen,  and  no  examination  by  them,  5760,  5771-84,  5794-5818.  Trustee  and 
visitor,  a. clergyman  aud  warden,  walked  in  and  walked  out,  once  during  1854  ; did  not  examine 
or  Oatechise,  5785-93. 

Evidence  of  Miss  Anna  Jane  Clegg,  mistress  of  Girls’  School Small  number  of  pupils ; eight, 
five  in  attendance,  and  three  new  pupils ; school  apparently  without  pupils  from  January,  1854’ 
to  June,  1S55 ; got  three  to  commence  with,  and  two  or  three  afterwards,  who  stopped  a few  days 
and  went  away,  5883-5900.  Present  number,  six  girls  and  two  boys ; boys  and  girls  mixed 
though  boys’  school  near,  because  of  wish  of  parent  that  the  boys  should  come  to  her  to  prepare 
for  master  of  Grammar  School,  5901-13. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  GALWAY. 

Charter  aud  rules  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board),  5466,  5469. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  Ac.,  5467-71.  School  arrangements,  numbers, 
charges,  salaries,  income,  and  expenses,  Ac.,  at  different  periods,  5467-9  : school  formerly  in  the 
town  and  objectionable ; erection  of  new  school  aud  schoolhouse  at  small  distance  from  the  town, 
5467;  formerly  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school,  5468. 

Exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  under  10  Geo.  I. ; their  number  and  value  ; and  mode  of  selection 
for  same,  5469-70. 

Return  of  numbers  and  description  of  pupils,  annis  1849-55,  page  306. 

Present  Inquiry. — Return  from  Governors,  containing  notice  advertised  by  them,  that  applica- 
tions for  admission  as  free  pupils  in  the  four  Grammar  Schools  (see  also  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Tipperary) 
must  be  made  to  the  Governors,  5471. 

Head  master,  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowell,  not  in  attendance  on  first  inquiry,  being  in  Germany  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  his  family,  5466,  547 6-S.  Subsequently  examined  ou  further  inquiry  (see  below  for 
his  evidence ,)  20110  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Killeen,  second  master. — Number  of  pupils  at  present,  only  ten,  but 
some  not  returned  from  vacation ; no  boarders ; of  the  ten,  six  free  pupils,  three  of  them  bein" 
his  own  children,  and  one  other  taken  for  a mere  trifle,  5479-83,  5490-1.— Governors’  notice  as 
to  free  pupils,  published  in  1854 ; believes  they  have  not  since  refused  any  application  for  admis- 
sion of  free  pupils ; an  application  now  before  them,  5487-9. 

Discrepancies  between  returns  of  master  and  Governors  as  to  boarders,  and  numbers  of  day 
scholars  and  free  pupils,  5519-41.  3 

Large  number,  forty,  of  boarders  in  a previous  master’s  time,  5493, 5521 ; two  or  three  iu  present 
master’s  time;  at  present  none,  5480,  5519-35.  1 

Number  of  day  scholars  in  previous  years,  1852-4,  generally  about  thirty,  besides  free  pupils,  5536-9. 

Amount  of  accommodation;  thirteen  rooms ; school  accommodation  for  100,  and  another  hundred 
could  be  put  in,  5555-60. 

Supposed  causes  of  decline  in  numbers  attending  the  school,  and  witness’s  alleged  apprehension 
of  Governors’  displeasure,  5492,  5496-9,  5507-8.  Thinks  terms  too  high  for  the  locality  5494 
5o06;  Roman  Catholics  give  preference  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  5495;  no  interference  with 
their  religion,  but  their  catechism  not  taught,  5593-6 ; but  dismissal  of  assistants  before  his 
appointment,  5o97  : preference  for  schools  in  town,  rather  than  go  so  far  from  town,  nearly  a mile 
5495.  Exhibitions  too  small,  £8  a-year  a poor  thing  for  entrance  at  Trinity  College,  5500.  ’ 

Chief  reason  for  falling  off,  admission  into  Queen’s  College  before  they  are  properly  instructed  at 
school,  or  knew  their  grammar;  had  to  obtain  grammar  and  school  instruction  from  the  college 
professors ; entered  with  scholarships,  £24,  afterwards  lost,  from  pupils  not  being  able  to  hold  their 
places  from  having  left  school  too  soon,  5500-5.  Letter  from  Mr.  Killeen,  afterwards  qualifying 
this  statement;  evidence  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hallowell,  head  master;  the  statement  too  general  and 
exaggerated,  20146-55. 
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Galway : Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School — continued. 

Other  classical  schools  in  neighbourhood  ; successful  competition  of  model  school,  which  injures 
the  grammar  school,  5598-5606. 

Want  of  more  paid  teachers  in  the  school;  inadequacy  of  master’s  salary;  one  science  teacher 
paid  by  him,  5506,  5510-8.  In  absence  of  head  master,  witness  does  all  the  duties  for  him,  not 
receiving  a proportion  of  the  salary,  nor  would  he  expect  it,  though  entitled  by  charter,  5542-9. 
Catechises  and  expounds  catechism  in  absence  of  head  master,  whose  brother,  a clergyman,  came 
for  ten  days,  and  catechised  and  made  the  children  read  the  Bible  while  there:  no  other  clergyman 
has  visited  the  school,  5547-54. 

Has  private  tuitions ; sometimes  receives  payment  for  teaching  boys  of  the  school  out  of  school 
hours,  5577-88. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  the  school,  and  division  of  business  between  master  and  assistants ; 
classics  ; but  little  mercantile  or  commercial  education  in  it,  5589-90,  5608-5625.  Unsatisfactory 
answering  of  boys  on  examination,  5628-48. 

No  Hebrew,  5672-5.  Allowance  by  Governors  for  teaching  modern  languages  and  chemistry  to 
the  pupils  by  Professors  of  Queen’s  College ; a few  taught  a little  French;  no  chemistry,  5659—71. 

No  great  demand  for  mercantile  and  commercial  education  in  Galway  beyond  what  the  Claddagh 
National  School  affords,  5611-3. 

Pupils  from  grammar  school  chiefly  go  to  college,  one  a commission  in  artillery,  one  in  the  navy, 
and  one  gone  into  the  bank,  some  gone  to  sea,  5491,  5607. 

Supply  of  school  requisites  insufficient ; no  supplies  to  grammar  school  from  the  Governors, 
5648-58.  No  school  library,  5676-7. 

Pension,  to  late  master,  Mr.  Eaton,  5592. 

Play-ground,  formerly  let  as  a military  parade  ground,  5569-74. 

Income  and  emoluments  from  salaries,  residence,  land,  &c.,  of  the  endowment,  5561-8 : about 
£300,  or  at  the  rate  of  £50  a-year  for  each  free  pupil,  5678-83. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  W.  Ilallowell,  Head  Master,  20110-304. — School  not  in  a flourishing  or 
healthy  state : causes,  20113, 201 15  et  seq.  On  his  appointment  found  the  classes  empty;  had  been 
no  boarders  for  some  time  and  few  day  pupils,  20116,  20134  : previous  master  had  been  required 
to  resign,  from  failing  powers,  20135-9:  difficulty  of  retrieving  the  character  of  the  school; 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  country  in  recent  years  and  consequent  apathy  about  education ; 
Erasmus  Smith  Estates  had  suffered,  and  Governors  unable  to  give  assistance  he  applied  for, 
20116-21  : nature  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Board,  20117-23. 

Return  of  classes  and  numbers  of  pupils,  annis  1849-55,  page  306. 

Reduction  of  salaries,  and  heavy  pressure  of  rates  and  taxes  on  his  resources,  20124-8.  Appli- 
cation to  Governors  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  refused  ; though  paid  for  Drogheda  School,  20129-33. 

Pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  schoolmasters  granted  by  Erasmus  Smith  Governors  in  some 
cases  ; granted  to  his  predecessor  ; cannot  state  whether  a regular  system,  20140-5. 

Effect  of  opening  of  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  school,  20147  et  seq. : on  opening  of  Colleges,  a 
lower  scale  of  qualifications  for  scholarships  adopted,  and  parents  transferred  their  children  from 
school  imperfectly  prepared;  school  suffered  by  loss  of  pupils  from  this  cause:  pupils  not 
adequately  prepared  for  College,  having  left  school  too  soon,  20146,  20172-4.  Explanation  from 
Mr.  Killeen  {supra)  qualifying  bis  statement  on  this  subject  in  his  evidence  (5500-5),  which 
applied  only  to  first  year  or  eighteen  months  of  the  Colleges,  and  was  exaggerated ; would  not 
himself  have  made  the  statement,  20146-55.  In  first  year  a large  number  of  his  pupils  entered 
the  Queen’s  College,  and  all  obtained  scholarships,  20153  : of  twenty-six  who  have  entered  the 
College  since  its  opening,  twenty-four  have  obtained  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  nearly  all 
have  retained  them ; numbers  who  left  his  school  for  the  College  at  different  periods,  would  not 
materially  affect  the  numbers  in  school,  20156-71.  "While  he  lost  some  for  College,  others 
came  who  would  not  have  come  but  for  the  College,  20171. 

Standard  for  scholarship  examinations  since  raised ; superiority  of  a high  standard  over  a low 
one,  upon  diligence  and  efficiency,  20175-8. 

Injury  to  school  from  religious  objections  and  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  unfounded 
suppositions  of  proselytism ; majority  of  population  Roman  Catholic,  and  school  supposed  to  be  exclu- 
sively Protestant, 20179-82.  No  instructions  from  Governors  as  to  religious  denominations  of  pupils ; 
but  they  have  nominated  Roman  Catholic  free  pupils  as  day  scholars  ; never  without  some,  20182-3. 

Averse  to  receiving  Roman  Catholics  as  boarders,  believing  himself  bound  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  boarders,  and  would  not  like  to  have  boarders  to  whom  he  would  be  restricted  from  doing 
so,  20184-5. 

No  rules  and  orders  from  Governors  for  guidance  of  masters  and  ushers,  201S6.  Has  not  the 
Charter  of  Erasmus  Smith,  but  has  seen  it,  20187-8 ; not  aware  till  last  week  of  the  rule  in  it  as 
to  catechising  on  Sundays ; no  instructions  from  Governors  on  the  subject ; has  used  the  Church 
Catechism,  but  for  Protestant  Episcopalians  only,  20189-92. 

No  visitation  or  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  Governors  since  his  appointment  in  1848  ; occa- 
sionally visited  by  individuals,  but  no  inspection  or  visitation  by  appointed  inspectors,  or  officers 
of  Board  of  Governors,  20193-8. 

Prevalent  supposition  that  the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  not  carried  out,  and  that  there 
is  alienation  and  misapplication  of  funds ; suspicion  of  proselytism ; contrast  between  amount 
received  from  estates  in  Galway  and  amount  laid  out  on  school,  20199-205. 

Low  scale  of  charges  by  witness  for  boarders  and  day  scholars ; but  notions  in  Galway  that  thirty 
or  forty  shillings  a year  is  sufficient  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  for  boys  entering  College, 
20206-7. 

Difficulty  of  providing  for  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Galway  School ; aid  from  Erasmus 
Smith  to  enable  boys  to  attend  professors  in  College,  but  insufficient,  and  arrangements  incou- 
Vol.  II.  3 S 
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Galway : — Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School — continued, 
venicnt,  20207-15,  20233-5.  Great  importance  of  instruction  in  modern  languages;  and  does 
not  think  it  interferes  with  ordinary  instruction  in  ancient  languages,  21206-8.  Instruction  in 
modern  languages  not  allowed  by  Governors  to  free  pupils  generally,  20219-22. 

Model  national  school,  interferes  injuriously  with  Erasmus  Smith  School ; originally  intended  for 
training  teachers,  but  takes  pupils  for  general  education,  of  most  respectable  classes,  physicians, 
merchants,  &c.,  on  cheap  terms,  same  as  lowest  class,  2s.  6d.  a quarter  ; and  has  a classical  master 
advertised,  20226-30,  20246-7.  Model  school  better  supplied  with  maps  and  school  requisites 
generally,  20231-3  : boys  sometimes  removed  from  model  school  to  his,  from  bad  habits  contracted 
by  mixing  with  lower  classes  in  the  former,  20230 : boys  considered  distinguished  and  commended 
at  model  school  inferior  to  boys  of  same  age  in  his  school,  20236-45. 

Temporary  causes  of  small  number  of  pupils  at  present : his  own  absence,  from  the  illness  of  a 
relative ; number  trebled  since  his  return,  20110,  20248-52. 

Refers  to  examinations  of  his  pupils  by  Professors  of  Queen’s  College,  in  testimony  of  their 
proficiency,  and  results  of  his  teaching  : dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Killeen’s  evidence,  20253-60. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  school : — Want  of  means  to  provide  a sufficient  staff  of 
competent  masters ; present  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College,  £6  or  £8,  of  little 
value;  would  be  valuable  as  school  scholarships  for  supporting  boys  at  the  school,  20262-4. 
Desirableness  of  efficient  inspection,  20264  : and  of  a laboratory  and  chemical  apparatus,  20264. 
Further  observations,  and  comparison  between  English  and  Grammar  schools,  20266-74. 

Combination  of  classical  and  commercial  instruction  in  same  school,  might  be  difficult  in  details, 
but  completely  practicable;  a school  of  the  kind  would  overcome  difficulties  in  Galway,  20275-7. 

As  to  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  and  different  denominations,  20278-90. 

Admission  of  free  pupils ; publicity  of  orders  of  Governors  on  the  subject ; nomination  by 
Governors  without  reference  to  master,  20291-4.  No  distinction  in  school  between  free  pupils  and 
others,  and  not  known  who  are  free  pupils,  20295. 

Half-yearly  examinations  and  medals ; no  rules  from  Governors  as  to  distribution  of  medals,  left 
to  master’s  discretion,  20295-302. 

Evidence  of  Edward  Berwick,  Esq.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  23120-31,  23135, 
23144: — Incorrectness  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Killeen  (supra,)  as  to  students  being  admitted  into  Col- 
lege, and  obtaining  scholarships  there,  'vithout  knowing  Latin  grammar  : particulars  of  scholarships 
awarded,  and  principles  upon  which  given,  23122. 

Effect  of  the  College  upon  attendance  at  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School  at  Galway, 
under  Mr.  Hallowell,  23123-5.  Difficulties  of  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school,  and  favourable  account  of  it 
at  present,  23135,  23144. 

Number  and  localities  of  classical  schools  in  Province  of  Connaught,  23126-7.  High  character 
of  Model  National  School  at  Galway,  23128-31. 

Evidence  of  William  Nesbitt,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Galway  College,  and  formerly  of  Latin  for 
five  years  — Unfairness  of  Mr.  Killeen’s  statement  (supra,)  as  to  scholars  admitted  from  Galway 
Grammar  School;  favourable  account  of  the  scholars  who  have  entered  from  it  into  College, 23133. 
Favourable  account  of  Mr.  Hallowell’s  school ; examination  of  pupils  in  it,  very  creditable  to 
master,  23134-45. 

Disadvantages  under  which  the  Galway  Grammar  School  labours ; want  of  aid  from  Erasmus 
Smith  Board ; and  as  to  religious  instruction  in  such  a district,  the  general  impression  being  that 
it  is  a Protestant  foundation  in  a Roman  Catholic  district;  want  of  aid  to  provide  assistant  masters 
in  science,  classics,  modern  languages ; want  of  control  by  master  over  appointment  of  the  assistant, 
who  is  at  present  a classical  master  (like  head  master)  appointed  by  governors,  23163-5. 

Of  thirty-five  pupils  in  Erasmus  Smith  School,  no  less  than  eighteen  free  pupils ; embarrassing 
to  master  from  dislike  of  better  classes  to  send  children  to  mix  with  free  pupils  : indiscriminate 
admission  of  free  pupils,  upon  no  principle  : suggests  that  admissions  should  be  confined  to  those 
unable  to  pay,  and  those  exhibiting  aptitude  for  higher  branches  of  education;  admission  for  merit 
and  aptitude  would  do  away  with  discredit  attaching  to  admissions  on  the  foundation,  23158-63. 

Model  National  School;  examination,  and  high  opinion  of  instruction  in  it;  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, 23146-56. 

_ Standard  for  entrance  into  Galway  College  lower  than  desirable,  owing  to  bad  state  of  interme- 
diate education,  23134. 

Intermediate  education  in  the  province,  at  very  low  ebb  ;.  almost  impossible  for  middle  class  to 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  instruction  for  entering  College ; and  small  number  of  students 
in  College  owing  to  this  cause,  23157.  Has  no  doubt  good  classical  schools  would  have  good 
attendance  of  scholars,  who  would  come  to  College  in  a different  state  of  preparation,  and  would 
leave  it  better  prepared  for  their  various  callings,  23158. 

Evidence  of  John  Samuel  Barrett,  Esq.,  a tenant  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  Estates,  Galway;  5684- 
5717,  5915-5917,  6068-6074. — Applications  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  for  a free  admission  for 
his  son  to  the  Galway  Grammar  School,  considering  himself  as  a tenant  entitled  to  it  under  the 
charter  (as  to  terms  of  charter,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith),  5689.  Passages  of  the  charter  relied  on 
as  giving  a right  to  free  places  as  boarders  for  tenants  on  Erasmus  Smith  estates,  5699-5702, 
5914-5.  Was  refused  at  first  on  grounds  that  the  funds  would  not  allow  it,  but  afterwards  was 
offered  admission  for  the  boy  as  a day  scholar,  boarding  with  the  master  or  other  person  in  the  town, 
5690.  Heard  that  the  education  was  so  bad,  that  he  stated  he  would  not  send  the  boy  at  all,  even 
free,  unless  it  were  amended ; sent  him  to  another  school  at  £40  a-year,  5690-7  : many  send  their 
children  from  Galway  to  other  schools,  6074. 

One  ground  for  refusing  free  admission  as  boarder  stated  to  be  the  expense  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board  in  Dublin,  5690,  5703  : expense  of  establishment  stated  to  be  £1,200,  but  returned 
at  £399,  and  previously  at  £443  ; different  amounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  stated  at  various 
times,  5703-5717. 
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Galway  : — Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School — continued. 

Evidence  of  John  Blakeney,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Grand  J ury,  Co.  of  Town  of  Galway,  as  to  Erasmus 
Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway. — Was  educated  in  the  school  thirty  years  ago  ; at  that  time  forty 
hoarders  and  forty  or  fifty  day  boys;  six  or  seven  tutors;  majority  Roman  Catholics;  a Roman 
Catholic  teacher  who  instructed  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  religion  every  Saturday : decline 
of  the  school;  master  not  sufficiently  paid  ; former  master  made  profit  and  became  wealthy  : no 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  now ; an  exclusively  Protestant  school ; not  formerly  so,  6015-23. 
Is  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangements  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School  really  prevent 
Roman  Catholics  from  sending  their  sons  to  it ; grounds  of  his  belief ; if  there  were  Roman  Catholic 
assistant  masters,  though  master  a Protestant  and  no  interference  with  religious  faith,  school  well 
managed  would  be  numerously  attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  G030-9.  Bearing  of  the  Charter 
and  Act  of  Parliament  in  this  particular,  6036-8, 

As  to  general  state  of  education,  Galway. — Formerly  a very  good  classical  school  in  the  town 
besides  Erasmus  Smith  School,  6024 ; less  classical  education  now  in  Galway ; want  of  a well- 
managed  school,  giving  a good  classical  and  commercial  education,  in  such  way  that  Roman 
Catholic  parents  need  not  apprehend  religious  interference;  would  be  supported  not  only  from  the 
town  but  from  more  distant  localities,  6025-9. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Peter  Daly,  Parish  Priest  and  Vicar  of  Galway,  as  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Endow- 
ment and  general  state  of  education. — Small  amount  of  education  afforded  for  the  large  endowment 
■of  £3,400  : sufficient  for  education  of  the  district  and  liberties  of  Galway ; necessity  of  a great 
•change,  5992.  Great  expense  as  compared  with  numbers  educated ; and  comparison  with  large 
numbers  and  small  expense  of  school  in  connexion  with  National  Board,  5995.  Complaint  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  these  schools  being  professedly  and  designedly  for  Protestants  alone,  5995.  Thinks 
the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  should  be  applied  to  education  of  the  poor  of  all  religious 
denominations,  5997.  As  to  charter  and  intentions  of  founder,  5998-6004. 

Evidence  of  Joseph  O'Leary,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  as  to  general  state 
.of  education  ; provision  for  same  in  neighbourhood,  6040-62. — Grammar  School  should  be  a feeder 
to  Queen’s  College,  but  is  not ; master  and  assistaut  efficient ; but  Roman  Catholics  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  school  as  conducted  ; agrees  with  Mr.  Blakeney,  in  his  suggestions  for  meeting  the 
objection  ; should  have  a head  master  at  a better  salaiy  than  at  present,  say  £200,  and  second  aDd 
third  masters  at  proportionate  amounts,  say  £120  or  £15.0,  and  £100 ; there  could  then  be  an 
.efficient  staff,  one  of  the  masters  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  as  a sine  qua  non;  no  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  but  some  one  for  them  to  look  up  to  and  to  instruct  them  once 
or  twice  a week  in  their  own  religion ; there  would  then  be  an  efficient  school,  6040.  Does  not 
.say  there  should  not  be  a Protestant  clergyman  at  its  head,  but  would  prefer  no  clergyman  at  head 
.of  the  establishment,  6040.  Would  wish  to  have  a school  with  men  of  the  first  education  for 
masters, — Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  or  other  Universities,  6040-1. 

Difficulty  of  getting  boys  prepared ; come  to  the  College  too  soon,  6043-4 ; teaching  them 
grammar  in  college,  6048. 

Would  then  lower  the  charge  for  boys  in  Grammar  school ; six  guineas  too  high  ; say  three 
guineas  a-year ; and  would  have  no  free  pupils  : only  subject  to  indignity,  and  the  day  for  free 
scholars  gone  by,  6045-6, 1 6059  ; but  if  free  places  were  given  as  a reward  for  superior  answering 
at  examination  the  objection  would  be  counteracted,  6047-8,  6060-2. 

Would  provide  pensions  for  masters  after  twenty  years’  service,  6049-51. 

Would  not  select  the  master  from  assistant  masters  ; but  upon  competition  and  examination  by 
the  Board  of  a College,  the  assistant  masters  not  gomg  in  for  such  examination,  6052-7. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  22697-8  et  seq.,  22708  et  seq., 
22727,  23004  et  seq.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Inspector  and  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,  21751-7,  21770,  21774-5,  21808  et  seq. — See  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 


ESTATES  : ERASMUS  SMITH  WESTERN  ENDOWMENT. 

Information  from  previous  reports,  as  to  names  and  situation,  extent,  rental,  and  income  of  Western 
Estates,  5918. 

Presort  Inquiry. — Return  from  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  : — Extent  of  estate  in  Gal- 
way; and  gross  and  net  income  in  1S53 ; lands  also  in  Sligo,  King’s  County,  and  Westmeath,  5918. 

Evidence  of  John  Blalceney,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Grand  Jury,  Co.  of  Town  of  Galway,  in  reference 
to  Western  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools. — Evidence  as  to  leasing  powers  ; title  of  court- 
house, 6005.  Difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  renewal  from  Governors,  the  previous  trustees 
having  omitted  to  get  renewals  ; but  was  renewed  : afterwards  applied  to  convert  the  lease  into  a 
perpetuity  under  Leasehold  Conversion  Act ; legal  difficulty,  objection  being  taken  that  the  lease 
was  altogether  bad,  not  having  been  renewed  by  previous  trustees  : many  tenants  similarly 
circumstanced  and  desirous  of  being  relieved  from  liability  to  forfeiture,  6006.  Particulars  of 
lease  • alteration  of  25  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  desired,  in  order  to  remove  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  and 
give  a lease  in  perpetuity,  6007-14. 

Evidence  of  John  Samuel  Barrett,  Esq.,  a tenant  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  Estates,  Galway,  in 
reference  to  the  Western  Estates  of  the  schools. — Holds  200  acres  at  rent  of  £149  a-year,  and  paid 
arrears  equivalent  to  a fine  of  £700  ; holds  on  usual  lease  of  twenty-one  years ; considers  this  kind 
of  tenure  injurious,  as  checking  improvements ; would  himself  improve  more,  but  not  on  a twenty- 
one  year’s  lease  with  chance  of  renewal,  5685-S,  5916-7,  6073-4. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Peter  Daly,  Parish  Priest  and  Vicar  of  Galway,  as  to  Western  Estates  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Schools  : — Tenure  on  lease  of  forty-one  years,  renewable . every  seven,  on  fine, 
tenant  paying  also  for  the  lease  ; objections  to  this  tenure  on  ground  of  expense  and  of  risk  of 
forfeiture  ; instance,  5984-5.  Would  have  a lease  for  ever  at  certain  rent,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  danger  of  being  disturbed,  to  tenants  laying  out  money  and  paying  their  rent,  5985.  Does  not 
' complain  of  the  Governors,  but  wishes  for  an  alteration  of  the  Act  of  25  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  in  this 
particular,  5987-91. 
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Galway  : — Erasmus  Smith  Western  Estates — continued. 

Evidence  of  Edmond L Hunt,  Esq.,  Lund  Agent  for  Erasmus  Smith  Estates.— Accounts  for  last 
iew  years  not  produced,  but  has  the  present  rental  of  what  he  is  about  to  receive,  5922.  Iiis  only 
objection  to  hand  it  in  is  lest  he  should,  not  be  acting  rightly  towards  the  Board  of  Governors 
in  giving  their  accouut ; but  hands  it  in  on  being  informed  of  the  Commissioners’  powers  and 
desire,  5922-33.  1 

Particulars  of  estates,  rental,  gross  and  net  income,  for  1855,  and  average  for  nineteen  previous 
years,  I83j-18o4  ; renewal  fiues,  arrears  and  amounts  struck  off,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
Western  Estates,  5934-72. 

Value  of  the  estates  considerably  increased  by  large  sums  laid  out  by  tenants  in  building  and 
otherwise,  .>9/3.  Lands  held  not  on  building  leases,  baton  “faith  leases,”  that  will  not  be  disturbed, 
5J/4.  lie- valuation  of  property  ; inequalities  between  rent  and  valuation,  5975-8.  Twenty-one 
years  leases,  and  principle  of  renewal ; would  not  increase  rent  on  account  of  house  built  by  tenant 
but  would  for  other  causes  increasing  the  value  of  land  in  locality,  such  as  establishment  of  a 
Packet  fetation ; Governors  have  not  increased  rent  on  account  of  improvement  from  a tenant  havin->- 
laid  out  a large  sum  of  money,  5974,  5979-SI.  15 

Gardiner,  Theophilus,  Endowment  by,  for  schools  in  Downpatrick,  10284  et  sea. : see  under  Down- 
patrick. 

Garnett,  Bishop ; Endowment  of  school  at  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  by,  and  by  Chas.  I.  and  Bishop. 
Leslie,  11635  et  seq. : see  Clogher. 

Gartbrattan,  school  formerly  on  townland  of,  in  parish  of  Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan ; see  Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan. 

Gaussen,  Mrs.,  Letter  from,  relating  to  Rainey  endowment  for  school  at  Magherafelt,  Co.  London- 
derry, complaining  of  intentions  of  testator  not  being  carried  out;  and  inquiry  into  same,  10573 
et  seq.,  and  page  315 : — see  Magherafelt. 

Gaynor,  Alplionsus,  master  of  school  at  Killarney ; communication  from,  as  to  Dr.  Fa-un’s  endow- 
ment, 2337  : — see  Killarney.  ° 

General  State  of  Education;  Evidence  of  witnesses  under  this  head,  as  to  existing  provision  for 
education,  want  of  further  provision  in  diflerent  counties  or  localities  : want  of  schools  for  middle 
classes,  and  suggestions ; see  under  Education. 


Geogliegan,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  Master  of  Diocesan  school,  Mullingar  ; evidence  of,  13146  et  seq. 

Schoolhouse  his  private  property,  13147  ; in  bad  and  inconvenient  situation,  13219-26. 

Salary  about  £140  a-year,  how  made  up  and  what  for,  13244-53. 

Has  no  pupils ; had  two  in  July ; ten  in  1841  ; cause  of  falling  off;  no  inducements  to  come  to 
the  school ; no  scholarships,  or  exhibitions,  or  prizes,  13148-50,  13168;  wishes  for  exhibitions 
like  those  of  the  Royal  schools,  13238-44, 

School  never  visited  by  Clave-street  Board ; no  rules  for  Ms  guidance ; management  of  school 
left  to  his  own  discretion  ; not  required  to  report  beyond  the  returns  of  numbers,  13162-7. 

Free  pupils;  number  at  different  times,  and  how  admitted,  13180-5,  13191-9  • applied  to  Clare 
street  Board  for  guidance  ns  to  admission  of  free  pupils  and  ivas  referred  to  Act  of  Parliament : 
left  to  his  discretion,  13186-90.  * 

As  to  want  of  classical  schools,  13151  13169-70;  has  never  given  commercial  or  mercantile 
education  specially  13171-9;  gives  English  education  with  classical ; considers  his  a classical 
school ; other  schools  for  English  education,  13202-18. 

German  Language ; see  Languages. 

OiOingo,  Bev.  noma.,  Sector  of  a parish  adjoining  Midleton  : Evidence  as  to  character  which  the 
M.dleton  Endowed,  school  bears,  18367  et  Prom  result  of  inquiries  he  made,  when  con- 
suited  has  advised  parents  not  to  send  their  children  there,  18273  see  Midleton. 

Gibson,  James  Esq.,  Assistant-Barrister  for  Queen’s  County,  a Commissioner  of  National  Educa- 
tion Letter  hom,  as  to  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  suggested  connection  of  it  and  similar 
schools,  with  the  Queens  College;  by  means  of  exhibitions,  10423. 

Evidence,  of,  10424.— Collegiate  department  of  the  Institution  being  abandoned  since  opening 
of  Queen  s Colleges  the  schools  of  the  Institution  now  the  only  Efficient  branch  of  original  foundation" 
importance  of  a high  class  of  schools  for  education  of  middle  classes  and  for  fully  realizing  the  benefits 
of  the  colleges;  Royal  schools  and  others  are  endowed  with  exhibitions  to  Trinity  College  supplying 
a regular  influx  of  students,  and  diminishing  competition;  Queen’s  Colleges,  more  connected  with 
school  not  similarly  endowed,  and  under  comparative  disadvantage  in  this  respect;  suggests  that 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  other  schools  of  similar  character,  standing  in  close  relation 
to  Queens  Colleges,  should  have  exhibitions  attached  to  them  such  as  exist  between  the  Royal 
Schools  and  Ir.nity  College,  and  that  this  should  be  included  in  recommendations  as  to  the  right 
application  of  trust  funds,  especially  in  regard  to.  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  and  Belfast 
Queen  s College,  10423. 

Nothing  more  highly  calculated  to  advance  education  among  the  middle  classes,  10424. 

The  exhibitions  would  be  more  efficient,  and  give  greater  impetus  to  masters,  if  attached  to  com- 
peting schools,  to  all  of  which  the  exhibitions  to  Queen’s  College  should  be  open,  10425. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions,  10426-41. 

Gibson,  Rev  John,  formerly  a pupil  at  Mullingar  Diocesan  school  : Evidence  of ; hi<rh  order  of  educa- 
tion ‘hate  13319-2°;  small  number  of  pupil,,  13321-36  ; in  Li,  time  only  two  pupil,  beside, 
himself,  13313-8;  causes  of  falling  oflj  13337— 8.  J 1 e 

Want  of  remeddling  of  Schools,  to  suit  requirements  of  the  time,  by  introduction  of  modern  lan- 
guages, sciences,  chemistry,  and  requirements  for  public  situations  now  thrown  open,  13339  ,t  te}. 

GiU,  Mr.  J oseph,  Master  of  Eisnaboo  Boys  and  flirls  School,  Co.  Longford ; Evidence  of  7645  et  tea  ■— 
see  Lisnaboe.  > 
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Girls  Schools: — (see  under  respective  names  of  schools  or  localities.) 

Importance  of ; Swords,  Sheridan,  14118-22.  Want  of  good  intermediate  schools  for  middle  classes; 
Castlebar,  M'Greal,  6290-7.  And  see  under  names  of  witnesses,  general  state  of  Education,  Ac. 

Gleeson,  Mr.  Michael,  Town  Clerk  of  Clonmel,  produces  list  of  freemen  ; power  of  Mayor  to  take  part 
in  nomination  of  master  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School  (see  Clonmel,)  893-4. 

Clyde  Farm,  Co.  Louth  : school  formerly  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  by  whom  master’s  salary  was 
paid  ; not  now  in  operation  : schoolhouse  in  possession  of  a private  individual ; question  whether 
any  grant  or  endowment  for  building  was  made  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  or  whether  any  site 
was  conveyed  to  them  for  purposes  of  school,  12247,  12250-12252. 

Information  from  previous  reports,  12251. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject: — Letter,  Ac.,  from  Rev.  Somerset  L.  C.  Townsend,  d.d.,  Incum- 
bent of  Louth,  12247,  12250.  Letter  from  Lord  Clermont,  12252.  Letter  from  T.  Lee  Norman, 
Esq.,  Corballis,  Louth,  12253. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Ac.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board : (see  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board),  23068-71. 

Goggin,  John,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork;  evidence 
favourable  to  the  school,  18978  et  seg. : — (see  Midleton.) 

Goggin, Richard  Mason,  Esq.,  formerly  a pupil  at  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Go.  Cork  : evidence  as  to 
the  master’s  (Dr.  Hodgens)  kindness  and  attention,  18990  et  seg  : as  to  the  alleged  irregularities, 
19004-25. — (see  Midleton.) 

Goggin,  Stephen,  formerly  a choir  boy,  and  Blue  Coat  School  boy,  Limerick ; Evidence  of,  3181  el  seg.: — 
see  Limerick,  ( Blue  Coat  School.) 

Gorey  School,  Erasmus  Smith ; lease  with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  page  321.. 

Governing  Bodies : — 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; see  Commissioners. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  (in  Clare-street) : see  Commissioners. 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  (Marlborough-street) ; see  National  Schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors ; see  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Church  Education  Society  (in  Kildare-place)  ; see  Church. 

Incorporated  Society ; see  Incorporated  Society. 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  Irish  Society,  &c. : see  Association,  Irish  Society,  Ac. 

Unsatisfactory  constitution  and  variety  of  existing  central  authorities  ; Moore,  Cavan  Royal 
School,  7878.  Porter,  12198-202.  Cullinan,  Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  4003  et  seg.  Barlow, 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  22800-9,  22922-5,  23003  ; Kyle,  Clare-street  Board,  2120 2. 

Connection  with  or  inspection  by  different  bodies,  and  conflict  of  authority  ; Barlow,  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  22898-908,  22928  ; Hamilton,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  217 22— 5 ; Trimble,  12205-6. 
Porter,  12198, 12207.  Templemicliael,  Card,  7616-8.  Pallasgreen,  Murphy,  4452-61,  4466. 

Want  of  a general  superintending  body  or  central  Board  of  Education  ; Bishop  of  Down, 
10476-9,  page  303.  Cork,  Bullen,  2092-2163.  Ennis,  Cullinan,  3981-5,  4096.  Armagh,  Kirk, 
9642,  9648  -61.  Navan,  Power,  13073-6.  Belfast,  H'Cosh,  10522.  Midleton,  Archdeacon  Kyle, 
18777-9  ; Jones,  18854-60.  Necessity  of  paid  commissioners:  Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary 
of  Clare-street  Board,  21161,  21202,  21340-3. 

Want  of  a chief  central  authority,  under  one  Commissioner  or  Inspector-General,  page  336. 
Minister  of  Education  or  Public  Instruction,  Bishop  of  Down,  page  303  ; Porter,  12198-207. 

Value  of  local  committees  in  regard  to  supervision  of  schools:  Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill, 
Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  23352-6.  Want  and  proposed  constitution  of  local  committees, 
or  local  superintending  bodies  for  schools  : Cavan,  Royal  School,  Moore,  7878;  Cork.  Dunscombe, 
2046,  2315-8.  Ennis,  Cullinan,  3980,  3992-3.  Midleton,  Archdeacon  Kyle.  18777-9.  Water- 
ford, Foy  School,  Dean  Iloare,  16775-85,  17257 ; Bishop  of  Cashel,  17141-54,  17159-63, 
17200-12,  17219-22.  Belfast,  M'Cosh,  10539-46. 

Government  Appointments,  throwing  open  to  competition ; see  Appointments. 

Governors  ; see  Governing  Bodies.  Of  Erasmus  Smith  Endowments ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Graham,  Mr.  Thomas,  master  of  Ballymacbrennan  School,  Co.  Down  ; endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  and  in  connection  with  National  Board  ; Evidence  of,  9738-43  : — late  master  informed  him 
the  land,  ten  acres,  (now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  committee  or  trustees,  see  under  Ballymac- 
brennan,) was  given  in  perpetuity,  for  he  saw  the  late  Marquess  of  Downshire  sign  a paper  to 
that  effect,  9739-42. 

Graigue,  Co.  Carlow  : School  in  existence  at ; evidence  of  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Trench,  Rector  of 
Carlow,  75. 

Grammar  Schools  : 

Endowment  for,  at  Elphin  ; term  “ Grammar  School”  no  longer  applicable  to  present  state  of 
things;  Dean  Warburton,  7290,  7302  et  seg. — See  Classics,  and  Classical  Schools. 

Carrickmacross,  Co.  Monaghan,  9299. 

Drogheda,  Erasmus  Smith,  12740  et  seg. 

Elphin,  Co.  Roscommon,  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment  for,  7223  et  seg. 

Ennis,  Co.  Clare,  Erasmus  Smith,  3814  et  seg. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith,  5466  et  seg.,  5914-7,  6015-24,  6030-9,  6074. 

Kilkenny,  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  84  et  seg. 

Lifford,  Co.  Donegal,  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  11111-7,  11405  et  seg. 

And  see  under  names  of  respective  schools  or  localities  ; Royal  Schools,  Ac. 

Provisions  of  charter  of  Erasmus  Smith  as  to  Grammar  Schools,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith  ; and 
evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 
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Grammar  Schools — continued. 

Grammar  Schools  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; absence  of  regulation  of ; see  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board. 

Grand  Juries  and  presentments ; see  Diocesan  Schools. 

Green  Coat  Schools:  Cork,  Green  Coat  Hospital,  1094  et  seq.  See  under  names  of  places  or  schools. 

Green,  William,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Irish  Society  and  Treasurer  of  Foyle  College;  Evidence  of,  as  to 
Foyle  College,  10947  et  seq.  Acts  as  Treasurer  of  Foyle  College,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Geo.  III.,  which  he  has  never  seen,  10948,  10959  ; has  very  slight  funds  ; formerly  subscriptions 
from  various  companies ; all  discontinued  except  that  of  Mercers’  Company ; Irish  Society’s  sub- 
scription, .£280,  and  £150  for  five  exhibitions,  10959-62.  Surplus  funds  of  Irish  Society  and  their 
application,  10997-11002. 

Prevalent  opinion  in  the  Irish  Society  that  they  had  power  to  make  or  withdraw  grants  at 
pleasure,  10970-1 

Nomination  of  free  pupils  left  by  the  Society  to  him  without  particular  instructions  from  or 
report  to  them,  10949,  10952-8.  Principle  upon  which  boys  are  selected  by  him  for  free  places  ; 
sons  of  poor  but  respectable  people,  not  well  able  to  pay  for  so  good  an  education  as  they  ought  to 
have,  10950-1.  Free  boys  receive  instruction  as  day  scholars  only,  10963  ; but  Mercers’  Company, 
who  contribute  £50  a-year,  send  two  pupils  as  boarders,  who  pay  £10  a-year  each,  selected  by 
agent  of  that  Company’s  property  in  Ireland,  10963-7  ; Mercers’  grant  no  gain,  10942,  10976-7. 

Persons  selected  for  free  places,  generally  connected  with  the  estate  of  the  Society,  but  not 
always  ; and  some  from  Donegal  and  Armagh,  recommended  by  parties  connected  with  the  estate, 
10980-5.  Applications  rarely  or  never  refused,  because  the  class  of  lads  eligible  is  generally 
understood,  and  those  thought  not  to  be  eligible  do  not  apply,  10978-9. 

As  to  selection  of  candidates  by  examination ; doubtful  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  the 
object  being  to  assist  those  in  reduced  circumstances  but  require  education  they  are  not  able  to  pay 
for ; limited  to  that  class,  the  selection  of  best  answerers  for  free  places  might  be  advantageous  and 
would  counteract  any  reflection  on  ground  of  their  being  free  pupils,  10986-96. 

Gregory,  Rev.  E.  Tighe,  Rector  of  Kilmore,  Diocese  of  Meath  : — Letter  from,  with  enclosures,  as  to 
Diocesan  Schools  formerly  at  Trim,  Co.  Meath,  and  at  Longford,  and  sale  of  the  property  on  sub- 
stitution of  one  school  at  Mullingar,  (see  Mullingar,)  page  301. 

Greham,  Rev.  John,  Head  master  of  Royal  School,  Enniskillen : — Evidence  of,  11954  et  seq. ; number 
of  pupils,  boarders,  day  pupils,  and  free  pupils,  11954-8. 

Foundation  scholars,  or  school  scholarships ; £80  a-year  allocated  by  Clare-street  Commissioners 
of  Education,  for  four  at  £20  each  : selected  by  master  from  most  meritorious  boys,  whose  names  he 
sends  up  to  the  Board  with  particulars  according  to  their  regulations,  11959-60  : all  day  pupils  ; 
boy  holds  the  scholarship  'while  qualifying  for  the  University,  no  particular  limit  of  time,  and  the 
majority  have  obtained  exhibitions  to  University,  11962-7. 

Free  pupils  : — has  had  no  special  instructions  as  to  selection  of  free  pupils ; has  seldom  refused 
any ; if  lie  had  reason  to  doubt  correctness  of  conduct  would  not  admit ; selects  those  «-enerally 
speaking,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay,  11961,  11968-70,  12027. 

Mr.  Trimble  misinformed  in  his  statements  as  to  admission  of  free  pupils  and  their  treatment  (see 
Trimble ,)  11971-2,  12043.  v 

Boys  chiefly  of  Church  of  England,  some  Dissenters,  two  Roman  Catholic  free  pupils,  11994  • 
never  heard  of  any  objection,  on  religious  grounds,  to  sending  pupils,  11995.  ’ ’ 

Course  of  Instruction  : — In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  classical ; Royal  Schools  from  the  first 
and  continue,  classical  schools;  but  the  education  not  exclusively  classical:  some  receive  an  English 
education  only,  and  at  a reduced  rate,  without  classics  ; eleven  such  at  present  time,  11975  12022-4, 
Details  of  the  branches  of  English  and  science  instruction,  12021,  12028-35,  12044.  French  and 
German  taught  as  extras,  11976-80, 11982-3.  Drawing,  11981.  Head  master’s  own  part,  11986. 
A constant  object  to  obtain  the  most  eflicient  English  master  he  could  get ; names  assistants  their 
qualifications,  and  advancements,  11973-4,  11984-5,  12014-20. 

Discipline  : — modes  of  punishment ; no  such  thing  as  flogging,  11993. 

Examination  of  boys  every  half  year;  how  conducted,  11998-9  : examinations  discretionary 
but  regularly  held  ; premiums  given  on  these  occasions,  11990-2,  12001,  12009. 

Prizes ; at  half-yearly  examinations,  books  and  medals  given  as  premiums  ; a sum  given  by-tke 
master,  and  the  boys  pay  a small  sum  to  make  up  a fund  for  the  purpose,  11990-2.  ° 

Inspection  once  only  in  the  twenty  years  since  he  was  appointed,  a considerable  time  since  • 
inspection  by  a deputation  sent  down  by  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  Dr  Elrinvfon 
and  Bishop  of  Cork,  11996-7,  12006-8.  ° 

Legacy  of  £20  a-ycar  left  by  a former  assistant  in  the  school  to  aid  a meritorious  young  person  dur- 
ing his  first  three  years  in  College,  in  fact  to  found  a scholarship  for  a pupil  from  this  school,  12036-42. 
^Domestic  arrangements  and  superintendence  of  them;  health  of  boys  good,  11987-9,  12002-5, 

See  further,  under  Ennislcillen. 

Grubb,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Clonmel ; trustee  of  some  endowed 
schools:— A want  of  schools  for  the  middle  and  respectable  classes  in  Clonmel,  has  existed  for 
several  years ; a well  conducted  classical  and  commercial  school,  as  formerly,  would  have  many 
pupils,  some  of  whom  are  at  present  sent  elsewhere ; no  such  school  at  present  in  Clonmel,  1083-5. 
Kind  of  instruction  that  is  required;  the  very  best  English  education  wanted  in  Clonmel,  with 
French  and  German;  character  of  the  residents  in  this  neighbourhood  requires  a good  school  which 
would  be  well  supported,  1088-95  : does  not  think  the  Model  School  and  Mechanics’  Institute  fill 
up  the  blank,  1095-1102. 

Munster  Provincial  School,  high  character  of  it,  1103-7. 
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Guillemard,  Hz'.’.  William  Henry,  bead  master,  Armagh  Royal  school  : Letter  from,  to  the  Primate,  in 
1851,  contains  a statement  in  answer  to  memorial  complaining  of  management  of  the  school  (see 
under  Armagh),  9371.  Evidence  of,  9376  et  seq. 

School  could  be  made  to  accommodate  eighty  as  boarders  ; has  thirty  boarders  and  twenty-six 
day  scholars,  of  whom  sixteen  free  pupils,  9378-80, 93S8-9, 9567 : numbers  at  various  times,  9601-7. 

No  inspection  of  the  school ; makes  a return  half-yearly  to  Education  Commissioners,  9390-1. 

Course  of  education  in  the  school  detailed,  including  classics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mathematics,  French,  German,  history,  geography,  drawing,  &c.,  9392-5  : further  evidence  in 
reference  to  course  of  instruction,  and  as  to  its  fitness  to  qualify  for  military  appointments,  the  civil 
service,  and  commercial  or  mercantile  establishments,  9408-9419,  9446-9467  ; no  special  instruc- 
tion for  commercial  occupations  or  trade  would  not  recommend  a pupil  intended  for  such  pursuits 
to  enter  the  school,  9446-9453,  9623. 

Rates  of  charge  for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  9589-9600,  9608. 

No  limitation  as  to  religious  persuasion : religious  instruction  every  day ; at  present  all  Protestants 
and  no  Roman  Catholics,  9398-9403  ; had  a Roman  Catholic  free  boy,  who  distinguished  himself ; 
believes  one  of  the  parents  of  two  free  boys  now  in  school  is  a Roman  Catholic ; never  asks  as  to 
religion  of  the  boys,  9400,  9404-6,  9490-1.  Manner  in  which  religious  instruction  is  afforded, 
9610-5. 

Doubts  practicability  of  a system  of  combined  classical  and  commercial  education  in  same  school, 
and  under  same  masters ; system  of  Edward  VI.  School  at  Birmingham ; Cheltenham  Preparatory 
College,  and  results  of  instruction  there,  9420-9445.  Difficulties  of  combining  the  two  classes  of 
education  further  stated,  9568-88 : but  has  no  doubt  it  could  be  managed  with  a large  number  of 
masters ; would  be  matter  of  arrangement,  9574,  9586. — Letter  from  ; suggestions  as  to  difficulties 
of  combining  commercial  and  Grammar  School  education  ; objections  to  combination,  separate 
schools  better,  page  304. 

Free  schools ; meaning  of  the  terms  libera  schola,  pxihlica  schola,  9372,  9468-9477  : different 
construction  in  Act  of  Elizabeth,  9609.  Rules  for  admission  of  free  pupils  in  Armagh  school  (page 
474) ; number  exceeds  the  number  he  is  required  to  admit ; has  received  all  who  applied,  except 
some  whom  he  considered  legitimately  disqualified  ; grounds  of  refusal  in  the  particular  cases, 
9478-9489, 9617-9622. 

No  religious  test  for  free  places  or  scholarships ; open  to  all  denominations ; examination  as  to 
acquirements  before  admission,  9492-7. 

No  difference  in  treatment  of  boarders,  day  scholars,  and  free  pupils;  prizes  open  to  all  alike, 
and  some  taken  by  day  boys  and  free  pupils,  9498-9502.  Thinks  the  majority  of  college  exhibi- 
tions have  been  taken  by  free  pupils,  9545. 

Mixture  of  boys  of  different  ranks  of  life  advantageous,  9505-9517. 

School  exhibitions,  as  distinguished  from  college  exhibitions,  not  required  for  a school  like 
Armagh,  with  free  places,  and  day  scholars  able  to  pay,  951S-9528. 

Has  no  doubt  the  exhibitions  for  Trinity  College  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  diligence  of  the 
boys  and  the  standard  of  school  acquirements  : the  effect  would  be  increased  by  throwing  open  the 
exhibitions  to  competition  of  different  schools,  by  increasing  diligence  and  emulation,  but  apprehends 
it  might  produce  undesirable  emulation  amongst  the  masters  by  tendency  to  cramming,  9535-44. 

See  further  as  to  arrangements  and  management  of  Royal  School  at  Armagh,  under  Armagh. 

Gully,  Rev.  James,  Sligo ; Evidence  of  endowment  by  Adam  Ormsby,  Esq. ; £30  a-year  charged  upon 
property  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  for  support  of  charity  boys  of  Sligo ; in  hands  of  Incorporated  Society, 
who  expend  it  on  Primrose  Grange  School,  6685-9. — See  under  Sligo. 

Gwyn,  Joseph;  Charitable  Institution,  Londonderry,  founded  by,  11021,  11034  et  seq.:  see  under 
Londonderry. 

HacTcett,  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  Midleton  Endowed  School ; evidence,  19031 
et  seq. — See  Midleton. 

HacTcett,  William,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  Midleton  Endowed  School ; evidence,  19041 
et  seq. — See  Midleton. 

Hall,  Miss  Anne,  endowment  for  a school  for  boys  and  girls,  in  town  of  Roscommon,  and  for  building 
dwelling-house  for  master  and  mistress,  7449  et  seq. — See  under  Roscommon. 

Hallowell,  Rev.  John  W.,  Head  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway ; Evidence  of, 
5466,  5476-8,  20110  et  seq. 

Decline  of  school,  and  causes,  20113,  20115  et  seq.  Return  of  numbers  and*classes  of  pupils, 
annis  1849-55,  page  306. 

Effect  of  opening  of  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  school,  20147  et  seq.  : on  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
leges, a lower  scale  of  qualifications  for  scholarships  adopted,  and  parents  transferred  their  chil- 
dren from  school,  imperfectly  prepared ; his  school  suffered  by  loss  of  pupils  from  this  cause ; 
and  pupils  not  adequately  prepared  for  College,  having  left  school  too  soon,  20172-4,  20146. 
Standard  for  scholarship  examinations  since  raised ; superiority  of  a high  standard  over  a low 
one,  upon  diligence  and  efficiency,  20175-8. 

Religious  objections  and  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  unfounded  suppositions  of  prosely- 
tism  ; majority  of  population  Roman  Catholic,  and  school  supposed  to  be  exclusively  Protestant, 
20179-82. . No  instructions  from  Governors  as  to  religious  denominations  of  pupils ; but  they 
have  nominated  Roman  Catholic  free  pupils  as  day  scholars  ; never  without  some,  20812-3. 

No  rules  and  orders  from  Governors  for  guidance  of  masters  and  ushers,  20186  -92. 

No  visitation  or  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  Governors  since  his  appointment  iD  1848, 20193-8. 

Prevalent  supposition  that  the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  not  carried  out,  and  that  there 
is  alienation  and  misapplication  of  funds ; suspicion  of  proselytism ; contrast  between  amount 
received  from  estates  in  Galway  and  amount  laid  out  on  school,  20199-205. 
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Hallowell,  Rev.  John  W.,  Galway — continued. 

Pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  schoolmasters  granted  by  Erasmus  Smith  Governors  in  some 
cases ; granted  to  his  predecessor,  20140-5. 

Difficulty  of  providing  for  teaching  of  modern  langunges  in  Galway  school ; aid  from  Erasmus 
Smith  insufficient,  and  arrangements  inconvenient,  20207-15,  20233-5.  Great  importance  of 
instruction  in  modern  languages ; does  not  interfere  with  ordinary  instruction  in  ancient  languages, 
2021999  ^us^ruc^ou  'n  modern  languages  not  allowed  by  Governors  to  free  pupils  generally, 


Model  National  School  interferes  injuriously  with  Erasmus  Smith  School ; originally  intended  for 
training  teachers,  but  takes  pupils  for  general  education,  of  the  most  respectable  classes,  physicians, 
merchants,  &c.,  on  cheap  terms,  same  as  lowest  class,  2s.  6 d.  a quarter ; and  has  a classical  master 
advertised,  20226-30,  20246-7.  Model  school  better  supplied  with  maps  and  school  requisites 
generally,  20231-3  : boys  sometimes  removed  from  model  school  to  his,  from  bad  habits  contracted 
by  mixing  with  lower  classes  in  the  former,  20230  : boys  considered  distinguished  and  commended 
at  model  school  inferior  to  boys  of  same  age  in  his  school,  20236-45.  Refers  to  examinations  of 
his  pupils  by  professors  of  Queen’s  College',  in  testimony  of  their  proficiency,  and  results  of  his 
teaching:  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Killeen’s  evidence,  (sec  under  Galway,)  20253-60. 

9 Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  school,  20262-74.  Desirableness  of  efficient  inspection, 


Combination  of  classical  and  commercial  instruction  in  same  school,  might  be  difficult  in  details 
but  completely  practicable  ; a school  of  the  kind  would  overcome  difficulties  in  Galway,  20275-7.’ 
As  to  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  and  different  denominations,  20278-90.  Averse  to 
receiving  Roman  Catholic  boarders,  believing  himself  bound  to  give  religious  instruction  to  board- 
ers, and  would  not  like  to  have  boarders  to  whom  he  would  be  restricted  from  doing  so,  20184-5. 


Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  in  reference  to  Galway 
Grammar  School  and  statements  of  Mr.  Hallowell  and  Mr.  Killeen,  22697-8  el  sea.,  23021  el  sea. 
23004  et  seq. ; see  under  Galway,  and  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne,  endowment  by,  9821  et  seq.,  12254  et  seq.— See  under  Dundalk,  Incor- 
porated Society’s  School. 


Hamilton,  Rev.  Hugh,  Registrar  and  Inspector  for  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith 
Schools : Letter  from,  with  extract  from  charter,  and  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  power  of  inquirv 
by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  Erasmus  Smith  endowments,  before  passing  of  Act  panes 
297-8,  page  299.  Evidence  of,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  generally,  and  accounts  and  ma- 
nagement of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  16424  et  seq.,  21521  et  seq.,  22717,  22837-9  22858  22891-9 
22896,  23037,  23039-43,  23074,  23094-7-9,  23109,  23793  seq.,  24230  et’seq..— (see  unde"; 
Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

Evidence  of,  as  to  Swords  Borough  School ; see  under  Swords. 


Hamilton,  Rev.  James;  Endowment  by,  and  by  Judge  Ward,  for  school  at  Killou<d)  Co.  Down 
9778  et  seq.,  20305  et  seq. : see  KUlough. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  John,  master  of  St.  Nicholas  School,  Moses  Deane’s  Endowment,  Cork  : Evidence  of  • 
see  under  Cork.  1 


Hammond,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  housekeeper,  Bishop  Foy’s  School,  Waterford : Evidence  of:  see  under 
Waterford. 

Hanna,  Rev.  J .,  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone  ; Letter  from,  as  to  Clogher  Endowed  School ; bequest  of  Bishop 
Sterne  for  endowment  of  the  school,  invested  in  land,  called  the  Midleton  Estate  Co  Armagh 
il647.— Communication  with  Secretary  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  trustees:  Primate  not  aware  of  a°ny 
school  in  Clogher  endowed  by  Bishop  Sterne  out  of  Midleton  Estate,  11648. 

Hargadan,  Rev.  Redmond,  v.v. : Bequest  by,  for  school  formerly  in  chapel  of  Annadown,  Co.  Galway 
(see  Annadown,  &c.),  5410.  J 

Harper,  Charles,  Esq.,  Medical  Practitioner,  Cavan  : Evidence  as  to  Royal  School  estate ; holds  land  at 
Billess,  formerly  part  of  the  school  estate:  evidence  as  to  value  of  the  lands  as  compared  with 
other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  8243-63. 

Harpur,  Rev.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Maryborough,  Queen’s  Co.  : as  to  general  state  of  education,  and 
want  of  good  school ; respectable  classes  utterly  destitute  of  means  of  education  in  the  locality  • 
agrees  with  evidence  of  Mi-.  Cassan  (see  Cassan);  a classical  school  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
the  locality ; formerly  one,  very  fairly  attended,  5130-4. 

Harrell,  David,  Esq..  Steward  and  Receiver,  Blue  School  or  Aleyn’s  Blue  School,  Downpatrick  • 
Evidence  of,  9837  et  seq. : 1 ’ 

Unsatisfactory  state  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  repeated  complaints ; inefficiency  of 
the  master ; warnings  to  him  and  notice  of  dismissal,  for  want  of  attention  to  progress  of  the 
children,  9892-9963  : reports  of  school  not  going  on  in  satisfactory  manner,  to  patron,  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  contemplated  alteration  with  a view  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school,  and  establish  a 
grammar  school,  9893-9898. 

Unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  children  complained  of  also  by  the  Dean’s  lady,  who  attends  the 
girls  school  regularly,  10020-1,  10052-1.  Employment  of  schoolboys  and  girls;  the  former  in 
gardening,  &c.,  the  latter  in  needlework  and  household  offices,  9895-7, 10022-30. 

No  inspection  of  schools  beyond  that  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt ; and  similar  dissatisfaction 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  girls  school  as  in  regard  to  boys  school,  9921,  9963, 10002-19  10032-8 
Complaints  by  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt,  9921  et  seq. 

Alleged  difficulty  in  the  way  of  removing  the  master  and  mistress,  notwithstanding  complaints 
and  remonstrances,  10058-63.  1 


Foundation  and  Particulars  of  endowment;  Regulations;  Admission;  Apprenticing ; Clothin^  • 
Medical  Attendance,  &c.,  (see  under  Downpatrick.) 
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Harris,  Mr.;  bequest  by, for  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork,  lost,  1760G  (see  Midleton.) 

Harris,  Rev.  William,  Killcvan,  Co.  Monaghan ; Endowments  by,  for  building  four  schoolhouses,  two 
in  parish  of  Aughaboy,  two  in  parish  of  Killcvan  ; at  Crappagh  and  Diskard,  9304. 

Harvey , Thomas  Smith,  bookseller,  stationer,  and  printer,  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  as  to  boys  he  has 
had  as  apprentices  from  the  Eoy  School,  17462  et  seq. — See  under  Waterford. 

Hayes,  Robert  Stokes,  Esq.,  Coroner,  Naas  : Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  provision 
for  same  in  the  locality  : Naas  a good  locality  for  a good  school;  would  be  well  attended  if  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  children  could  be  brought  to  mix  together ; not  Protestants  enough  to 
support  a good  school  for  them  alone ; objections  of  Roman  Catholics,  especially  where  master  a 
Protestant,  13943-8.  Better  provision  for  free  places  required,  13962-4.  As  to  provision  and 
prospects  of  a good  English  school  if  established  in  the  locality,  13965-70. 

Government  aid  required,  1 397 1 . 

As  to  an  educational  tax  and  objections  to  it,  13972-5. 

Ilaz/ett,  William,  Esq.,  .t.p.,  Manager  of  Bank  at  Londonderry  : — Letter  from,  10766;  pamphlet 
handed  in  by,  10763 ; evidence,  and  written  statement  given  in  evidence,  10767  et  seq. 

Want  of  endowment  for  the  Diocesan  School  of  Londonderry,  10766-7, 10770.  Subscriptions  for- 
merly from  London  Companies,  now  withdrawn,  10767.  Old  endowments  in  land,  for  a free  school, 
kept  by  Irish  Society  in  their  own  hands,  10770  ; intention  of  Crown  to  provide  by  endowment  for 
a free  school  frustrated  by  Irish  Society  ; but  funds  considered  to  bo  a trust  fund;  Irish  Society 
consider  their  grants  voluntary,  10771  et  seq.  (See  under  Londonderry,  Foyle  College.) 

Hebrew ; provisions  of  Erasmus  Smith  charter  for  teaching  ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith,  3815,  3S20-1. 

Hevey,  James,  Esq.,  Endowment  for  a Charity  School  at  Mullingar,  Co.  Westmeath,  13357  etseq.  See 
Mullingar. 

Hewitson,  Archdeacon,  and  Dean  Scardeville's  endowments  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords,  Co. 
Dublin  : see  Swords. 

Hibernian  Marine  School,  Dublin  : Report  and  correspondence  as  to  the  state  of  the  accounts  of,  pages 
323-325. 

Hickey,  John,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare : — Evidence  of,  as  to 
general  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same ; a good  mercantile  and  classi- 
cal school,  with  modern  languages,  without  distinction  of  religious  opinions,  would  succeed, 
13979-80,  13987-9  ; children  at  present  sent  to  a distance,  13981 ; objections  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  send  their  children  to  diocesan  school  under  a Protestant  master,  13982-6. 

For  establishment  of  a good  school,  public  funds  required,  13990 ; but  unwillingness  to  pay  an 
educational  tax,  13993-14000. 

Hickey,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  Diocese,  Waterford  Corporation  Free  School : — Will  of  Bishop 
Downes,  363.  (See  under  Waterford.) 

Hickey,  Rev.  Morgan,  v.g.  of  Cashel : Communications  relating  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Ballin- 
temple  and  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary,  by  Rev.  Morgan  Hickey  and  Mr.  Berry,  657-663.  (See 
Ballintcmple  and  Fethard.) 

Hickey,  Eeter,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth: — Evidence  of,  as. to 
Erasmus  Smith  School,  Ardee : Town  Commissioners  obliged  to  pay  £20  towards  salary  of  master, and 
consider  they  should  have  some  control  in  management  of  the  school,  12361,  12367,  12371  : wish 
to  have  a voice  in  appointment  of  master,  and  to  visit  and  overlook  the  course  of  education,  12368-9. 
Complaints  have  been  whispered  that  different  religious  persuasions  are  obliged  to  read  books  they 
do  not  approve  of  or  that  belong  to  another  persuasion  ; as,  that  Roman  Catholics  are  obliged  to 
read  the  Testament  of  the  Established  Church,  12370. 

Hickson,  John  C.  : Endowment  by,  for  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  2329  et  seq., 
2382  et  seq. : see  Tralee. 

Hickson,  Richard  S-,  Esq.,  Government  Accountant  ; as  to  accounts  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
19702  : (sec  Erasmus  SmithBoarcl.)  As  to  sale  of  stock  or  funded  property  of  Blue  Coat  Hospital 
and  School,  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  22251  : (see  Oxmantown.)  As  to  accounts  of  Hibernian  Marine 
School,  Dublin;  report  and  correspondence  thereon, pages  323-325. 

Hill,  Charles,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  Cavan;  Evidence  of,  8264-74  : — as  to  land  on  Cavan  Royal  School 
Estate  let  to  a bailiff',  (see  under  Cavan,)  for  which  he  thinks  its  value  at  the  time  was  given  ; has 
been  much  improved  since  and  is  now  worth  more,  8265-9  ; character  of  the  person  who  offered 
for  it  and  was  rejected,  8269  : as  to  improvements  and  tenants’  indifference;  mentions  a drain 
constructed  by  him  out  of  money  given  by  the  Clarc-street  Board,  but  the  tenants  would  not  keep 
it  clean,  S269-70. 

Hill,  William  S.,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  ; Evidence  as  to  Bryansford.  School  (Co.  Down,) 
and  endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund,  9770  : see  Bryansford. 

Hoare,  Very  Rev.  Edward  Hewenham,  Dean  of  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  as  to  Bishop  Foy’s  School, 
Waterford,  16457-556,  16687,  16775-816,  17063-8,  17229-32,  17249-58  ; as  to  Corporation 
Free  School,  267  et  seq. 

CORPORATION  FREE  SCHOOL,  WATERFORD. 

High  character  of  the  school ; but  would  still  be  greatly  improved  by  increased  endowment  and 
exhibitions,  aud  by  removal  to  a more  suitable  locality,  a little  out  of  the  town,  278-85. 

Importance  of  exhibitions  and  disadvantage  from  want  of  them,  278  ; very  large  endowments 
not  desirable  ; moderately  increased  endowment  required,  278,  2S5.  Dr.  Downes’  Exhibition 
endowment ; trustees  and  mode  of  nominating  to  it,  292-8. 

Would  have  Roman  Catholic  usher,  to  give  confidence  to  Roman  Catholics,  though  otherwise 
unnecessary,  there  being  no  impediment  to  them  or  interference  with  their  religion,  in  the  school, 
286. 
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Hoare,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  Waterford,  continued. 

BISHOP  FOV’s  BLUE  BOVS  SCHOOL,  WATERFORD. 

Account  of  foundation  and  change  to  a boarding  school,  management  and  condition  ; suggested 
improvements  in  management,  accounts,  leases,  income  and  expenditure,  <fec.,  16531-4,  16537-8, 
16457-70,  16540-6. 

Objection  to  boarding  school  system  for  children  of  humbler  classes,  16470-2  : grounds  of  ob- 
jection, 16491-7,  16514-20,  16529,  17229  : a day  school  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  inten- 
tions of  founder,  17229. 

Apprenticing,  its  extent  and  management,  16470,  16473-81,  16485-6,  17229. 

Inspection  of  school  and  examination  of  boys  by  the  bishop  and  dean,  clergyman  and  catechist, 
frequently,  in  each  week ; annual  examinations,  but  no  prizes,  16473,  16482-4,  16487-90,  16536. 

Recreation  and  amusement  of  the  boys  not  sufficient ; want  of  ball-alley  and  cricket-ground, 
16498-513,  16521. 

Suggestions  for  better  government  of  the  institution  ; larger  number  of  trustees,  with  some  of  the 
laity;  at  present  only  the  bishop  and  dean;  inconvenience  in  case  of  difference,  and  dean  virtually 
no  voice  : improvements  required,  for  which  a larger  local  governing  body  is  desirable,  in  regard  to 
books  and  maps,  industrial  employment,  recreations,  corporal  punishment,  16775-85.  Want  of 
a resident  manager  or  general  superintendent,  with  wife  for  matron,  having  authority  over  the 
master,  housekeeper,  and  whole  establishment,  subject  only  to  the  trustees,  16786,  17251-6  ; and 
want  of  local  governing  body,  17257. 

As  funds  are  so  ample,  thinks  there  should  be  a classical  and  commercial  day  school,  with  good 
apprentice  fees,  and  clothing  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  in  uniform,  17229. 

See  further,  as  to  the  particular  schools,  under  Waterford. 

Hodder,  Id.  F.  Moore,  Ballincollig  ; letter  from,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Ilodgens,  Master  of  Midleton 
Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork,  17642  : (see  Midleton.) 

Hodgens,  Rev.  Edward  P.  d.d.,  Head  Master  of  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork  ; correspondence 
with  Mr.  Allin  in  1853-4,  before  the  visitation  in  latter  year,  17636-40,  18676  ; evidence  as 
to  state  and  management  of  school,  and  as  to  complaints  of  irregularities,  &c.,  18343  et  seq.,  19049 
et  seq. — See  under  Midleton. 

Hodson,  Bishop  ; Endowment  by,  for  a Grammar  School  at  Elphin,  Co.  Roscommon  ; see  Elphin. 

Hogan,  Mr.  Michael  C.,  Master  of  school  in  Pigott’s-lane,  Loughrca,  Co.  Galway.  Letter  from  ; one- 
fourth  of  building  which  forms  endowment  of  the  school,  illegally  held  possession  of  by  a dis- 
missed sexton  of  church,  5405  : (see  Lovghrea.) 

Hogg,  Rev.  John,  Head  master  of  diocesan  school,  Limerick  : Evidence  of,  as  to  erection  and  repairs 
of  the  school,  its  state  and  management,  and  as  to  representations  respecting  same ; 2433,  2582, 
2632-3,  2680-1,  2827-36  ; course  of  instruction ; success  of  pupils  in  after-life  ; causes  of  falling 
off  of  the  school,  and  of  small  number  of  free  pupils,  2443  et  seq.,  2680-1,  2827  et  seq. 

Inspection  of  school,  none;  half-yearly  and  other  examinations,  2572-3  : Examination  of  boys 
in  the  school  not  satisfactory  for  their  length  of  time  in  it,  2519-44. 

State  of  health  of  the  master,  as  bearing  on  his  efficiency  in  conducting  the  school,  2564-71. 
Communications  produced  by  him  as  to  management  of  school,  2574-82. 

Other  schools, and  educational  wantsof  Limerick,  2511-78, 2548-50. — (Seefurther,  under  Limei-iclc.) 

Rollymount,  Co.  Mayo  : — Endowment  by  Mrs.  Ladovize,  supposed  to  be  for  education,  6085-8. 

Inquiries  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney,  Rector  of  Castlebar,  respecting  the  same,  6084,  6086. 

Holywell,  Co.  Roscommon  : 

Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  1825,  reported  a grant  or  endowment  under  Lord  Lieute- 
nant’s Fund  for  a school  at,  in  consideration  of  more  than  an  acre  of  land  in  perpetuity,  and  erection 
of  schoolhouse,  7454. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  Curate  of  Roscommon  : — No  such  school  now  or  for  twenty 
years  past  or  so  ; was  on  property  of  late  Rector  of  Roscommon,  lately  sold  in  Incumbered  Estates 
Court ; house  existing  and  used  as  a goods-house,  in  private  hands  ; endowment  lapsed  and  land 
probably  irrecoverable,  7455-9. 

Homan,  Travers,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Medical  Practitioner  in  Sligo  for  the  last  seventeen  years  : — Evidence  as 
to  general  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  Sligo,  6690,  6711. 

Want,  as  long  as  he  recollects,  of  a good  school,  the  general  opinion,  6707  ; particularly  as 
regards  instruction  in  modern  languages,  6695-9.  Believes  there  is  a want  of  classical  education, 
6700  ; and  also  in  matters  of  science,  6702. 

Thinks  an  endowment  of  £100  to  £150  a-year  to  a master,  to  enable  master  to  have  a proper 
assistant,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  that  there  would  be 
sixty  pupils  who  would  pay  from  £4  to  £8  a-year,  6695 : — (see  Sligo.) 

Hone,  Addison,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  King  Chas.  II. ’s  School,  or  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  at  Oxmantown, 
Dublin Evidence  of,  21907-22347,  22353-403,  22508-14,  22546,  22550. 

No  registry  of  anything  connected  with  the  pupils  ; of  their  after-life,  or  success  or  otherwise, 
22072-5. 

Nature  of  education;  to  qualify  them  for  clerkships  and  mercantile  avocations;  course  of 
instruction  .22076-84. 

Constitution  mode  of  appointment,  and  attendance  of  Board  of  Governors  of  the  institution, 
21910-3,  21919-25.  Managing  Committee,  21926-34;  contracts,  21934,  21993-5. 

Bye-laws  and  regulations;  old  regulations,  of  no  use  now,  21939-41. 

Income,  sources,  and  amounts,  21914-8.  Mode  of  conducting  financial  business;  defective  state 
and  system  of  accounts,  and  annual  audit,  21964-79,  22085-22235-53,  Irregularity  of  accounts 
and  audit;  some  not  audited,  22508-14. 
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Hone,  Addison,  Esq. — continued. 

Leases,  muniments  and  donors;  no  list  of  leases,  21935-8,  21942.  Lands  and  rental;  arrears, 
&c.,  22309-25.  Property  of  institution  lapsed;  irregularity  of  management;  particulars  of  arrears 
and  property  lost,  22353-82.  Surveys;  none  for  twenty-three  years,  22367-71.  Irregular 
payments  of  rents  or  renewal  fines,  and  consequent  loss  to  institution,  22383-403. 

Measures  in  1842  for  improving  management  of  the  institution,  and  its  funds,  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  pupils;  rents,  <fec.,  22254-82.  Necessity  of  measures  of  economical  reform  and 
retrenchment,  22283-97,  21984-92,  21996-8,  22000  et  seq. 

Admission  of  boys;  its  conditions  and  limitation ; privileges  to  sons  and  grandsons  of  freemen; 
question  as  to  construction  of  Charter,  22032-45.  Proposition  to  throw  open  admissions  to  Pro- 
testant children  generally,  rejected,  22046-54. 

Erasmus  Smith  boys  in  institution,  twenty-seven;  formerly  thirty,  22006,  22014,  22024; 
number  authorized  by  Act,  not  exceeding  twenty,  22025-6;  cost,  £22  or  £23  per  head,  and  pay- 
ment for  same  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  from  £9  to  £11  a head,  22014-23.  Formerly  payments 
by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  irregular  and  in  arrear,  -22330-3. 

Presentation  of  ten  boys  by  Bishop  of  Meath,  22027 ; of  two  by  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  22030; 
Guild  of  St.  Anne’s  no  longer  presents,  22028-9. 

Boys  in  institution  five  years ; gratuity  of  £5  on  leaving  regarded  as  an  apprentice  fee,  22036, 
22062-3.  Inadequacy  as  an  apprentice  fee;  no  regulations  as  to  apprenticing;  many  of  the  boys 
go  to  sea  ; Governors  take  no  part  in  apprenticing,  22064-71. 

See  further,  under  Oxmanlovn. 

Morgan,  Mr.  John,  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Innishaunon,  Co.  Cork: — Evidence  of,  1675 
et  seq. — (See  under  Innishannon.) 

Hosford,  Mr.  Joseph,  master  of  the  Leamy  School,  Limerick: — Evidence  of,  3666  et  seq.  See  under 
Limerick. 

Hours  for  school  instruction,  recreation,  work,  &c. ; {see  under  the  respective  schools). 

School  hours  ten  to  three ; objections  to ; incapability  of  boys  of  sustaining  attention  so  long 
without  becoming  jaded  ; bad  system;  Clonmel,  Canavan,  980-3. 

School  hours  ten  to  two;  nootlier  school  giving  four  hours’ instruction  only ; Eavan,  Legg,  12958-67. 

Houses  for  schools ; see  Buildings. 

Howard,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis,  Vicar  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of  Swords 
Borough  School ; Evidence  and  Letter  of,  as  to  Dean  Scardeville’s  charity,  or  Scardevillc  School, 
14943-6,  14985-8  : as  to  Ilewitson  lands,  15550-2  : (see  further,  under  & 'words,  Dean  Scardeville 
and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowments.) 

As  to  Economy  Fund,  and  objects  to  which  the  fund  is  applied;  no  portion  for  education, 
14945-8,  14952;  landed  property ; not  aware  how  parish  became  possessed  of  it;  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  administered,  14949-58,  15547-9  : particulars  of  the  Economy  lands, 
lettings,  &c.,  15553-60  : (see  further,  under  Swords.) 

As  to  Swords  Borough  School ; visitation  of  school ; employment  of  girls  in  needlework  by 
schoolmistress  for  her  own  profit ; memorials  and  complaints  by  Roman  Catholics  of  conduct  of 
the  school  and  religious  instruction  in  it;  rather  from  the  Catholic  clergy  than  the  parents; 
Punishments  in  the  school,  &c.,  14850  et  seq. : (see  under  Swords,  Borough  School.) 

Hughes,  Henry  Geo.,  Esq.,  q.c.,  a Commissioner;  Synodical  Address  of  Council  of  Thurles,  1850, 
handed  in  by,  page  380 ; with  three  Rescripts  on  Queen’s  Colleges,  1847-50,  pages  388-9. 

Hughes.  Rev.  J ames,  u.c.c. ; Evidence  of,  at  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh,  as  to  General  State  of 
Education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  locality,  12219  et  seq. 

Utter  want  of  provision  for  respectable  education  for  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood ; Enniskillen 
Royal  School  a closed  school  to  them,  being  considered  an  exclusively  Protestant  school,  12219  ; 
but  never  heard  of  any  interference  in  that  school  with  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  : 
confidence  in  present  master;  nothing  but  to  his  credit,  12219,  12225. 

Children  sent  at  enormous  expense  to  distant  parts  of  Ireland  to  be  educated,  12219 ; want  of  a 
separate  school  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  propositions  made  for  the  purpose  : with  £500  a-year  at 
their  disposal  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  town  would  undertake  to  educate  500  children  as  well  as 
they  are  educated  at  Enniskillen  Royal  School  or  any  other  in  Ireland,  12219-24. 

Objects  to  a mixed  school,  with  Roman  Catholic  master  for  Roman  Catholics,  12224-6. 

Hughes,  John,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary ; Evidence  of,  as  to 
General  State  of  Education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  locality  : want  of  a good 
commercial  school  at  Clonmel,  which  he  thinks  would  be  well  supported;  grounds  of  his  belief, 
and  nature  of  instruction  required,  1110-39  : as  to  a classical  and  commercial  school,  1117-8. 

Humphreys,  Daniel,  Esq.,  a farmer ; Evidence  of,  as  to  conduct  of  boys  at  Midleton  Endowed  School, 
Co.  Cork,  (see  Midleton,)  18022  et  seq. 

Hunt,  Edmond  L.,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  for  Erasmus  Smith  Western  Estates,  Galway : Evidence  of ; 
accounts  for  last  few  years  not  produced,  but  has  the  present  rental  of  what  he  is  about  to  receive, 
5922.  His  only  objection  to  hand  it  in  is  lest  he  should  not  be  acting  rightly  towards  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  giving  their  account ; but  hands  it  in  on  being  informed  of  the  Commissioners’ 
powers  and  desire,  5922-33. 

Particulars  of  estates,  rental,  gross  and  net  income,  for  1855,  and  average  for  nineteen  previous 
years,  1835-1854;  renewal  flues,  arrears  and  amounts  struck  off,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
Western  Estates,  5934-72. 

Value  of  the  estates  considerably  increased  by  large  sums  laid  out  by  tenants  in  building  and  other- 
wise, 5973.  Lands  held  not  on  building  leases,  but  on  “faith  leases,”  that  will  not  be  disturbed,  5974. 

Re-valuation  of  property;  inequalities  between  rent  and  valuation,  5975-8.  Twenty-one 
years’  leases,  and  principle  of  renewal ; would  not  increase'  rent  on  account  of  house  built  by  tenant, 
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but  would  for  other  causes  increasing  the  value  of  land  in  locality,  such  as  establishment  of  a 
Packet  Station ; Governors  have  not  increased  rent  on  account  of  improvement  from  a tenant  having 
laid  out  a large  sum  of  money,  5974,  5979-81. 

Hyndman,  John  E.,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Governors  of  King  Chas.  ll.’s  School  or  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
at  Oxmantown,  Co.  Dublin  : Evidence  of,  22404-72,  22553,  22563,  225S0. 

Income  and  rental ; diminution  and  its  causes,  22464-72.  Sale  of  stock  improper  and  illegal, 
and  voted  against  it,  22553.  As  to  employment  of  an  accountant  to  rectify  the  accounts  and 
prepare  them  for  audit,  and  make  up  statement  of  property  and  sources  of  revenue,  22410-4. 

Disproportionate  cost  of  educating  boys  in  the  institution,  and  capability  of  admitting  a greater 
number,  22415-7.  As  to  admission  of  day  scholars  and  opening  the  school  more  generally,  22418. 

Nature  of  education  afforded,  and  objects  for  which  designed  ; mercantile  and  seafaring  life,  Ac., 
22419-21 ; classics  rejected  from  want  of  means,  22421 ; desirableness  of  modern  languages  for 
commercial  education,  and  of  classics ; practical  importance  of  modern  languages,  22422-31.  Other 
branches  of  instruction  desirable,  22432. 

Internal  arrangements  of  school : discipline,  recreation,  health,  and  cost  of  medical  attendance, 
ventilation,  dietary,  clothing,  &c.,  22432-4,  22438-50,  22461-3. 

Distinctive  dress  of  the  boys  ; opinions  respecting  it,  22451-60.  Its  cost,  22461-3.  In  favour 
of  present  distinctive  dress,  22562-3. 

Elopements  of  boys  from  the  institution,  22435-7.  Suggestion  for  inducing  Governors  to 
attend ; breakfast,  22580. — (See  Oxmantown.) 

Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland;  General 
Inquiry  in  Dublin  as  to  management  of  schools  and  endowments  under,  19707  et  seq.,  20314  ct 
seq.,  20702  et  seq.,  21473  et  seq.,  23207  et  seq. 

Thomas  B.  Stoney,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  Co.  Tipperary,  holding  property  under  the  Society: — 
Communication  from,  with  regard  to  the  Society’s  estate,  664-6 : Evidence  of,  respecting  the 
Incorporated  Society,  19707-42. 

Complains  of  the  illiberality  of  the  Societj'  as  landlords  and  as  a Board,  19708 ; refused  to  give 
assistance  to  a school  established  by  him  on  the  property,  19709-13;  and  do  not  assist  any  school 
or  public  object  on  their  property,  19713  : but  are  profligate  of  the  money  at  their  disposal,  and 
their  establishment  very  expensive,  19713,  19737-42.  Complaints  particularized,  19715-28. — 
See  Mr.  Ardill'’ s evidence,  below. 

No  other  school  on  their  estates  in  his  neighbourhood ; and  if  it  were  not  for  his  school,  the 
children  on  the  property  would  be  left  entirely  without  instruction  : parts  of  the  property  too 
distant  for  children  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  school,  19725-32. 

Nature  of  tenure  of  estate  under  the  Society;  lease  for  three  lives  renewable  for  ever ; complains 
of  treatment  on  applying  for  renewal,  19733-6. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary,  20318  et  seq.,  20702  et  seq , 20730-2,  20834  et  seq., 
23232  et  seq.,  23458-61.  Communications  from,  relative  to  evidence  of  himself  and  other  witnesses, 
as  to  Incorporated  Society  and  their  schools,  23210. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Ardill  in  contradiction  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Stoney  (supra)  against 
the  Society,  of  wantonness  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  neglect  of  its  duty  as  an  educa- 
tional Society  and  as  landlords,  20630-51. 

As  to  general  management  of  the  Society:  Acts  or  Charters  under  which  it  is  constituted,  20326- 
31.  Meetings,  constitution  of  Committees,  officers,  &c.,  and  management  of  Society,  20320—5 
20332-51,  20528-35,  20702-8,  20834-7  : defective  attendance  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  23362-91 : 
return  of  attendances,  20834-7. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary,  20319.  Salary  and  remuneration  of  officers,  20341-7. 

Accounts,  20325, 20352  etseq.  \ how  kept;  defective  and  irregular  system  of  accounts,  20352-4: — 
No  ledger,  20354: — No  separate  Government  stock  account,  20376,  20383,  20399,  20454-62, 
20463-6  : No  account  with  the  agent  of  the  Society,  20424  : No  account  kept  for  the  Society,  and 
consequent  difficulties,  2042S-43,  20439-42 : No  account  of  assets  and  liabilities,  20486.  Annual 
balance  sheets  of  the  accounts  placed  before  the  Committee,  but  not  audited,  20450,  20477. 
Mode  and  description  of  audit  by  Committee,  20412-23,  20432,  20443-53,  20463.  Further 
details  as  to  defective  state  and  management  of  accounts,  20467-513.  Thinks  there  could 
be  a better  system  of  accounts,  and  will  suggest  to  the  Society  the  necessity  of  keeping  a ledger, 
with  separate  accounts,  20511-12. 

Expenditure  of  Society;  establishment,  rent,  &c.  ; evidence  of  Mr.  Ardill  as  to  alleged  extrava- 
gance, and  out-goings  for  management  and  office,  20514-27.  Functions  of  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
and  Committee  of  Account,  in  regard  to  expenditure  and  audit,  20528-9. 

Estates  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  counties,  20340. 

Estate  agent,  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  appointment,  remuneration,  and  pension  or  annuity ; his  qualifica- 
tions and  remuneration,  as  compared  with  previous  agent,  20337-10,  20342-51,  20553-93. 

Examination  and  inspection  of  schools ; by  visitors,  and  an  annual  deputation  ; honorary  visitors, 
acting  gratuitously,  their  travelling  expenses  only  being  paid,  20536-47.  Selection  for  scholarships 
by  visitors;  as  to  efficiency  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  20548-50.  Reports  of  deputation  in 
regard  to  schools  in  Co.  Tipperary,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stoney’s  complaint,  20630-8. 

Mode  of  regulating  expenses  in  boarding  schools  or  institutions  under  the  Societ}',  20594-628, 
23334-8. 

Foundation  boarders  are  placed  in  the  schools  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  successful  at 
competitive  examinations  : dates  the  welfare  of  the  Society  from  the  time  it  relinquished  all  patron- 
age, 20600.  Regulations  and  mode  in  which  the  examinations  arc  conducted,  20602-3 ; and 
particulars  as  to  after-life  of  the  children,  20604-610. 

Paying  boarders  : the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  between  the  higher  and  the 
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Incorporated  Society,  Mr.  ArdilPs  Evidence — continued. 

lower  classes  of  society,  by  affording  good  education  to  respectable  classes  at  small  cost,  20598. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  boarding  schools  in  preference  to  day  schools  for  middle  classes,  20626-8. 

As  to  objection  to  boarding  schools  for  humbler  classes,  and  how  obviated,  23347-51 . 

Account  of  the  foundation  and  objects  of  the  Society;  its  Charter  and  Charter  schools,  23232 
et  seq.,  23290  et  seq.  Terms  of  Charter  as  to  branches  of  instruction ; Religion,  and  Scriptural 
instruction,  husbandry  and  industrial  training,  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  thereon,  23234-5 
et  seq.,  23274  et  seq.  Government  grants  formerly ; their  withdrawal  and  consequent  changes  in 
system  and  in  nature  and  extent  of  operations  of  the  Society,  23232-3  et  seq. : regulations  as  to 
exclusion  of  boys  from  other  public  schools,  &c.,  23258-60  et  seq. 

Restrictions  as  to  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  ; only  one  Roman  Catholic  boy  in  any  of  their 
hoardino-  schools  23238-46  ; numbers  in  day  schools,  23247-52.  Past  and  present  regulations  as 
to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  23234,  23238-44.  As  to  limitation  of  admission  to  pupils 
from  schools  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  read,  20614-24; 

Apprenticeship  discontinued  in  all  the  Society’s  schools ; former  practice  in  regard  to  apprenticing, 
23292-7. 

Marriage  portions  formerly  given  to  girls  from  the  Society’s  schools ; discontinued,  23298. 

Nurseries  or  schools  for  infant  children  discontinued;  none  admitted  to  schools  under  11  years  of 
age  for  boys,  10  for  girls,  23299—301,  23303. 

Asylums  for  charter  school  girls  when  out  of  employment,  discontinued,  23302-3.  Other 
changes,  23304-5. 

Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  Pococlce’s  foundation  for  a weaving  school  near  Kilkenny,  for  Roman 
Catholic  boys  only,  to  be  educated  as  Protestants ; trusts  not  carried  out,  23253-8,  23264-6  et  seq. 

Celbridge  school,  Connolly  foundation,  20601. 

Parra.  Institution,  Co.  Westmeath,  23259  : no  longer  an  agricultural  school ; did  not  succeed  as 
such,  23276-89. 

Primrose  Grange,  Sligo ; agricultural  school,  23275-6,  23290-2. 

Kevin-street  school,  Dublin,  for  girls ; suppressed,  23310,  23398 ; but  charges  in  respect  of  it,  for 
invalid  girls,  as  annuitants,  and  for  rent,  23399-406. 

Santry  Training  School,  20598-9,  20603-7  : the  chief  feature  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s 
system  aud  the  institution  for  which  all  their  other  arrangements  are  preparatory,  23307  : its  object 
to  give  an  education  to  enable  boys  to  take  situations  as  clerks,  &c.,  but  especially  as  schoolmasters, 
23307  : receive  a first-class  education  in  science,  and  eligible  lor  any  appointment  for  winch  a 
first-class  English  education  would  qualify  them,  23327.  Account  of  the : school  its  cost  and 
management,  payments  by  boarders,  course  of  instruction,  <fcc.,  20o98-9,  20603-13,  23311  et  seq. 

Monitors  or  pupil-teachers,  in  Santry  school,  23339-4o. 

Great  demand  for  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  from  the  Society’s  training  schools,  23344-7. 

Local  committees : as  to  their  value  in  regard  to  supervision  of  schools,  and  as  to  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  such  bodies  under  a central  authority;  local  committees  for  manage- 
ment of  schools  under  the  Society,  generally  given  up,  23352-6. 

Catechists ; visitation  and  superintendence  by  them,  their  reports  and  returns,  23357-61,  2o394. 

As  to  appointment  of  paid  inspectors  of  the  Society’s  schools,  23o94-5. 

Pensions  and  annuities  chargeable  to  the  Society;  annuities  in  respect  of  Kevin-street  school 
premises  23400-6,  33413.  Annuities,  and  assignment  of  them  to  other  parties ; one  bought  up  by 
the  Society,  23407-20.  Pension  or  annuity  to  Mr.  Eidgeon  at  the  same  time  that  he  receives  a 
salary  from  the  Society,  as  agent,  20553-93,  23419.  Scale  of  pensions  to  old  and  infirm  school- 
masters, mistresses,  ushers,  20551-3.  Minute  of  Society  as  to  ann mbM.  and Requirement  of  certi- 
ficates or  testimonials  from  time  to  time  as  to  conduct  of  annuitants,  23430-j, 

Visitation  and  inspection  of  schools  ; affording  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  complaints  of  mis- 
conduct of  masters,  &o.,  23421-2. 

Punishments  ; corporal  punishment  formerly  severe ; now  discontinued  and  not  usually  practised; 
but  no  regulation  on  the  subject,  23423-9. 

Living  of  A th lone  in  patronage  of  the  Society,  who  also  pay  half  the  salary  of  the  curate,  23459- 

Evidence  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Abbott,  formerly  a Member  and  Auditor  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  as  to 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  21473-520. 

As  auditor,  struck  off  certain  items  charged  by  the  agent  Mr.  Pidgeon  one  of  which,  ^0a-year, 
has,  he  believes,  since  been  allowed  in  other  shape,  214,  S.  Letter  of -"SjJ**””}  'l ih\Sudit 
grounds  of  resignation;  dissatisfaction  with  general  management  of  the  Society,  and  w ith  the  audit 
of  accounts ; objections  to  presentation  of  plate  to  a clergyman  out  of  fluids  of  Soeiety,  21481, 
21484,  21505,  21510.  Defective  system  of  accounts,  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  audit,  ..I486  7 

Necessity  for  improvement  in  general  management  of  the' Society,  and  in  system  of  inspection  of 
schools,  21517-9. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  W.  Stvhbs , f.t.c.d.,  0J0™teQ(\QS°9cj^  °f 

Fifteen,  and  of  Committee  of  Accounts,  20652-9S,  20/09-833,  210.0-74,  2o2-G,  23-30. 

Accounts  of  the  Society  and  audit ; nature  of  audit  stated,  20655-6, 

Accounts  of  the  Society;  defective  manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  20/09  et  seq.  Has  been 
auditor  for  five  or  six  years,  20755.  Never  audited  the  capital,  20  / a 6.  Only  audited  the  expenditure, 
20758.  Necessity  for  amendment  in  the  accounts,  which  arc  not  at  present  kept  according  to  any 
acknowledged  system  of  bookkeeping,  20759-61.  Provisions  of 

and  income,  distinguishing  them,  20746  ; accounts  not  in  accordance  with  Charter,  20761-O,  .1060. 
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^No.accouut  distinguishing  income  from  capital,  21061-5.  No  Bank  account,  except  pass-book. 
No  account  with  the  agent,  21068-9. 

No  account  balanced,  21070-2. 

No  audit  of  the  funded  property  of  the  Society,  and  though  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  £100  000 
no  separate  account  of  it  kept,  20763,  21073-4.  p 

2I02U0fc^ietaTffLS  t0  *5°  a“ouuts>.  summary  of  defects  in  them  and  in  audit,  20765  et  sea., 
1 A1'  1 LMfc  A e,vul,ence  111  reference  to  certain  items  of  expenditure  and  nature  of 
audit,  and  as  to  Mr.  Abbott  s observations  (supra,)  thereon,  23215,  23221. 

Sa^ry  Trainmg  School  ; nature  of  instruction  and  examination  of  the  pupils,  20658-9,  20679- 
? \ fxhibi  .ons  20680-1.  Suggestions  for  further  improvement,  and  advancement  of  boys  in  the 
206b60-2ranCheS  °f  SC‘enCe’  aUd  f°r  attendance  at  ieetures  in  natural  and  experimental  Sciences, 

Visitation  and  examinations  at  Santry,  20668-71. 

30M3n'?^Wti8“bOi'^l!?’l?nd  m°de  °f  C°"duct,inp  them : advantages  from  them  very  great, 
twf  n *1  3 , b t,  o ld.  have  competent  paid  Inspectors,  acting  under  a governing  body 

i M ,t  iemse.  ves  also  visit,  inspect,  and  examine,  from  time  to  time,  20663-6.  Infection 
should  be  when  not  expected  by  the  master,  20667.  spection 

School  Libraries,  and  how  provided,  20682-4. 

Scriptures  Me  mt “9!  T*  ^ "0t  l““  ‘”S'“  “ “>"><*  ^h 

2im?2107?  Esq,,Land  A°®nt  t0  t,ic  Incorporated  Society,  20699-701,20838- 

’ iU  . ’•  Communications  from,  respecting  his  own  and  other  evidence,  23209. 

tj!'!fapp0ln,tment  ancl  dutie,s.;  management  of  the  estates ; collection  of  rents,  and  Amounts 
thereof;  produces  accounts,  winch  are  audited,  20699-701,  20838-51. 

incr^Sntal  the  ; subletting  and  middlemen  got  rid  of; 

rSsal-*^  g3’  a imProvements,  20849-20880:  periods  of  coUection  of 

Accounts  with  the  Society  once  a-year,  20941  ; particulars  of  estates  and  accounts  rental 
receipts,  and  arrears,  20941  et  seq. ; defective  accounts  of  holdings,  no  books  showing  the  Quan- 
tities held  by  tenants,  20958  et  seq.,  21000.  Differences  between  old  and  new  maps°21012-9. 

No  agricultural  or  tenantry  schools  established  by  the  Society  on  any  of  their  properties  • but 
the  Society  sometimes  affords  aid  towards  establishment  of  schools  on  the  estates,  20881-910.' 

Statement  and  evidence  in  contradiction  of  statement  of  Mr.  Abbott  (supra,)  as  to  certain' pay- 
ments and  allowances  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Pidgeon,  23209,  23222-28.  * ^ 

Expiration  as  to  the  purchase  by  liim  of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Society  to  another  person 
and  other  assignments  of  pensions,  23437-57.  peison, 

Schools  of  Incorporated  Society : 

Athlone;  Ranelagh  boys  school,  7007  et  seq. 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  927  et  seq. 

Dundalk,  Co.  Louth,  12254  et  seq.,  12372  et  seq. 

Farra  Institution,  Co.  Westmeath,  995-1005,  13439  et  seq. 

Kilkenny,  Weaving  School,  under  Bishop  Pococke’s  Bequest,  1689,  7008. 

Primrose  Grange,  Co.  Sligo,  6801. 

Ranelagh  Schools  : Athlone,  boys,  7007  et  seq. 

„ Roscommon,  Girls,  7010  et  seq.,  7103  etseq. 

Roscommon,  Ranelagh  girls  school,  7010,  7103. 

Sa?or/ ^ training , classical,  and  commercial  school,  Co.  Dublin,  964-9,  978-9,  995-1005 
13452  et  seq.,  20598  et  seq.,  20658  et  seq. : (see  Santry.)  ’ 

Sligo,  Primrose  Grange  School,  6801  et  seq. 

And  see  under  names  of  respective  schools  or  localities. 

Industrial  Schools : 

?f  Tnatram .Kennedy , Esq,  H.r.,  as  to  inadequacy  ot  provision  for  edncation  of  middle 

Iratitutii  S”1  Tg  ilow  “g?rs-  14824  “ “?•  rapw  on  the  Industrial  Training 
Institutions  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  possibility  of  organising  an  analogous  system  in  oonneotioh 

So1  Safe™,  Tri,  h'°t  * f u”  “w  ’ bj  Tr?S*“  Kennedy,  Esq,  M.r,  and  William  K.  Sullivan, 
Lsq.,  Piofessoi  of  Chemistry  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  14823. 

U°der  BW“P  Pocootl!’s  *»  Incorporated  Society,  1689, 

And  see  under  names  of  respective  schools  or  localities,  and  under  Employment,  Agmdtural. 
Industrial  Training: — 

In  Trades,  fan  Ouyn  School,  Londonderry,  Sltipton,  11046-56,  11083,  and  see  Apprenticing. 
Needlework  ; Cork,  St.  Peter's,  Burke,  2234-40.  Swords,  and  abuses  there  ; see  Swords. 

Agriculture — Want  of  an  industrial  agricultural  school,  Queen’s  County,  Owen  5172-83  • and 
see  other  witnesses,  passim.  ’ 

^d-Ath, one,  Ranelagh,  MNamara,  7192-3. 

iSiuiZ  fa!’ in  enaowment  of  sch°ols,  not  carried  into  effect;  see  under  Swords;  Kilkenny,  Pocoehe 

And  see  under  names  of  schools  or  localities. 
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Infant  Schools  or  Nurseries ; see  Nurseries. 

Innishannon,  Co.  Cork  ; Erasmus  Smith  School : — 

Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Horgan,  Master  : — Schoolhouse  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ere  wen,  no  land,  a 
suitable  building,  1679-81.  A boys  school ; number  of  pupils  averages  thirty-one  for  three  years, 
in  1853,  thirty-eight,  in  1854,  forty,  1677.  Course  of  education,  an  English  school ; with  Scriptures, 
history,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  Euclid,  algebra,  1682,  1685.  Salary  from  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
and  last  year  a gratuity  from  Incorporated  Society  : no  other  remuneration,  1686-7.  Inspection 
by  Secretary  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  examination  of  candidates  for  Kilkenny  College  or 
Pococke  Institution  in  Kilkenny,  1688-90. 

Inspection  and  visitation  of  Schools : — 

Absence  and  desirableness  of, — Armagh  Royal  School,  Guillemard,  9390-1.  Ballyroan,  Lyon, 
4779,4843.  Banagher,  Bell,  528S-9,  5347-62,  5395;  Monck,  5278.  Cavan,  Moore,  7871-2. 
Belfast  Academy,  Bryce,  10394-5.  Midleton,  see  Midleton.  Cork  Diocesan  School,  O’Brien,  1197-9, 
1237.  Downpatrick,  Harrell,  9921,  9963.  10002-19,  10032-8  ; Tcer,  10159.  Drogheda,  Shaw, 
12590-611  ; Cairnes,  12730-3.  Monaghan  Diocesan  School,  Bussell,  9208-17.  Drogheda  Grammar 
School,  Lacy,  12750-1.  Elpliin  Diocesan  School,  Flynn,  7351-2,  7371.  Ennis  Grammar  School, 
King,  3898-901,  3954,  3967.  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  Greham,  11996-7,  12006-8.  Galway 
English  School,  Reid,  5760,  5771,5784,  5794,  5818.  Galway  Grammar  School,  Hallowell,  20193-2, 
20264.  Kilkenny  Grammar  School,  Browne,  96-104,  110-120.  Limerick  Blue  School,  Mullin, 
2926-40  ; Diocesan  School,  Hogg,  2572-3.  Lisnahoe,  Gill,  7672-98.  Waterford  Corporation 
School,  Price,  181-2.  Midlingar  Diocesan  School,  Geoghegan,  13162-7.  Navan,  Legg,  12887-9, 
12,908-9.  Raphqe  Royal  School,  Steele,  11271-2, 11343-54  -.—and  see  under  names  of  schools. 

Infrequency  and  irregularity  of  visitations,  Midleton.  Allin,  18302, 18307—8 : — (and  see  Visitation.) 

Local  inspection  and  inspection  by  Clergy,  &c. ; its  advantages  ; Cork,  St.  Nicholas,  Dunscombe, 
2069-77  ; St.  Peter's,  2171.  KiHglass,  Stock,  6348-9,  6360.  Limerick,  Leamy  School,  Hosford, 
3720-34.  Muff,  Kyle,  10655-8,  10667-72.  Swords,  Kennedy,  14431-41 ; Moffett,  14539-54. 
Waterford,  Foy  School,  O’Donohoe,  16563-61,  16677-87  ; Hoare,  16473,  16482-90,  16536. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  inspection  of  schools  under  that 
Board ; exceptional ; no  inspectors  nor  means  of  paying  them ; necessity  of  inspection  and  of  paid 
inspectors,  21098,  21190-3  ; suggestions,  21199-207. 

Nature  of,  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board: — Galway  English  School,  Reid.  5738-45,  5765—70. 
Innishannon,  Co.  Cork,  1688-90.  Muff,  Co.  Londonderry,  Kyle,  10604-9,  10714.  Pallasgreen, 
Murphy,  4403-9,  4451.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  and  Inspector  of  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  as  to  the  nature  of  inspections  of  schools  under  that  Board,  21726  et  seq.  No  inspec- 
tion of  grammar  schools,  21820-2,  21768  et  seq.,  21785-91,  21845-62.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
Chairman,  &c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  inspection  and  visitation  of  schools  under  that  Board, 
22737-48,  22810,  23025  ; desirableness  of  inspection  of  grammar  schools,  22743-4. 

Nature  of,  under  Church  Education  Society: — Clogher,  Rollston,  11669—72  ; Cork,  Gr-een 
Coat,  Searson,  1707-31  ; St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  4451  ; Byrne,  2264  ; St.  Nicholas,  2088. 

Nature  of,  under  Incorporated  Society : — Local  inspection ; Atldone,Ranelagh,  M'Namara,  7172-4. 
Clonmel,  Canavan,  1009-15.  Dundalk,  Turner,  12267-77,  12299.  Farm,  Westmeath,  Ealloon, 
13455-6,  13526.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary,  20536-47  et  seep,  23421-2.  Neces- 
sity of  improvement,  Rev.  E.  S.  Abbott,  21517—9  ; Rev.  Mr.  StvFbs,  20663—7. 

As  to  appointment  of  Paid  Inspectors  : — Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  23394-5.  Vrant  of  paid  Inspectors;  evidence  of  Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d., 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  20663-7. 

Nature  of,  under  Irish  Society  : — Foyle  School,  Londonderry,  Escott,  10792,  10821. 

Inspection  and  visitation  of  estates,  want  of ; see  under  Estates,  &c. 

Intermediate  Schools,  or  Schools  for  Middle  Classes. 

Diminution  or  disappearance  of  private  schools  and  masters  for  middle  classes,  since  opening  of 
National  Schools ; page  295  (1).  Kirk,  9642,  9648-61.  Bland,  4881-8.  Kennedy,  14825.  Belfast, 
Allen,  10447,  10454-6;  Bruce,  10460-71;  M'Cosh,  10516.  Successful  competition  of  Model 
National  Schools,  and  interference  with  Grammar  Schools  or  schools  for  middle  classes;  Galway, 
Killeen, 5598-5606 ; Hallowell,  20226-47 ; Nesbitt,  23146-56.  C7onwieZ,Malcomson,  1050-9, 1078-9. 

Absence  and  want  of,  Kirk,  9639  et  seq. ; Bishop  of  Down,  10476-9,  (see  Dozen);  Dean  Warburton, 
7313  et  seq.,  (see  Warburton) ; Dixon ,page  336,  (see  Dixon).  Belfast,  Allen,  10420, 10447 ; Bruce, 
10420.  Gibson,  10423-4  et  seq.  M'Cosh,  10514-46.  Wilson,  10547-8.  Porter,  10549-55. 
Armagh,  Kirk,  9642,  9648-61.  Ballyroan,  Bland,  4881-8.  Cork,  Bullen,  2098,  2101-4.  Mayo, 
Buchanan,  6176-9.  Limerick,  Burke,  4693,  4723.  Maryborough,  Talbot,  5193-5227  ; Butler, 
5139-48,  5153, 5145 ; Cassan,  5120-6.  Clonmel,  Canavan,  1022-4  ; Moore,  902-5,  919-26 ; Kenny, 
1047-9  ; Malcomson,  1060-1 ; Grubb,  1083-5 ; Hughes,  1110-39.  Mayo,  Stoney,  6116-26.  Omagh, 
Alexander,  11452, 11556  et  seq. ; Chapman,  11453-4  et  seq.  Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11821, 11858. 
Ennis  Cullinan,  4094  et  seq. ; Knox,  4128-45.  Limerick,  Vandeleur,  2682  et  seq. ; Kennedy,  14824 
et  seq.-,  Franklin,  4612-50;  O’Shea,  2397-2405,  2412;  Murray,  4149  et  seq.;  Revington,  4220 
et  seq.;  Burke,  4693-4723.  Londonderry,  Ferguson,  11005-6  et  seq.  Galway,  Nesbitt,  23134, 
23157  ; Blakeney,  6024-5.  Monaghan,  Russell,  9218-22.  Sligo,  Kidd,  6579-80 ; Wynne,  6577. 
Dublin,  Murray, 23487-517  ; Thom,  23522  et  seq.;  W'ebb,  23463  et  seq.  Mullingar,  Warner,  13142 ; 
Woodward,  13259-72,13291-305.  Waterford,  Dean  Hoare,  17229.  Wicklow,  Byrne,  13(38-9; 
Brownrigg,  13691-9,  13706-23;  Maingay,  13767-76;  Morton,  13787-8.  Sligo,  Clarke,  6757, 
6763-4.  Mayo,  Coury,  6250.  Carnc/c-on-Shannon,  Cox,  6983.  Leitrim,  Dawson,  6938  ; Percy, 
6956-61.  Sligo,  Homan,  6695-9,  6700-2 ; O’Connor,  6713,  6727-38.  Mayo,  M'Greai,  6155-72. 
Carr-icL on-Shannon,  Percy,  6956-6961.  Longford,  Stritch,  7700-9.  Sligo,  Tucker,  6/40-1. 

Papers  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a deputation,  in  1854,  and  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  to  the  want  of  adequate  provision  for  Intermediate  Education,  with  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  page  295  (I.),  page  296  (II.) 
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Intermediate  Schools — continued. 


S1’  1 0535-42  ; W iison,  10547.  Naas,  Hayes,  13971-6  ; ’Hickey,  13990-14000;  ’kellett’ 
1400o-10.  Sligo,  Homan,  6695  ; Camclc-on- Shannon,  Percy,  6956-7,  6962.  Mayo . Buchanan 
6208-19;  M-Greal,  6258-64,  6290-7;  Stoney,  6116-25.  Carric/cm, Shannon,  Percy  G95G-7 
6962,  6963,  6991.  Castlebar,  Stoney,  6288-9,  6298-304.  5 

And  see  under  Names  of  Witnesses  and  Localities,  Education,  &c. 

- Ireland,  William,  Esq.,  Drumsna ; Evidence  of,  as  to  endowment  for  a school  at  Jamestown  Co 
Leitrim  (see  Jamestown),  6812-32.  ’ 

Irish  Society : endowments  for  education  by,  in  Co.  Londonderry;  sec  under  Londonderry  Fovle 
College  or  Derry  Diocesan  School,  &c.,  10751,  10763.  J 

Irving,  Edivard,  Blue  Coat  School  Boy  and  Choir  Boy,  Limerick  : Evidence  of,  3139  ct  sen  ■ /see 
under  Limerick.)  ' J"  K 

Irwin,  Rev.  Charles  King,  rector  of  Maghcrafelt,  Co.  Londonderry,  Visitor  and  Manager  of  Rainev 
School,  Magherafclt : Evidence  of,  as  to  that  school,  and  endowment  by  Rev.  Thomas  Ye«cy  fo’r 
building  schools  at  Maghcrafelt  and  Castledawson,  Co.  Londonderry,!  0559  et  seq.,  10577, 10579  etseq 
Castledawson  school  does  not  exist  at  all  ; could  not  raise  funds  enough  ; Mr.  Vcsey’s  bequest 
“ ^orthcrn  Bank>  10  be  employed  at  a future  time,  if  sufficient  can  be  raised  in  addition 
10566-7. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vesey’s  will  for  building  a school  at  Maghcrafelt,  10558;  not  an  endowment  • 
particulars  of  gilt  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey  during  his  lifetime  and  contribution  by  Sir  Robert 
Bateson  ; school  m operation,  10559-10565.  As  to  land,  10569-72. 

Maghcrafelt  school,  endowed  by  Hugh  Rainey,  Esq.  Letter  from,  10577  : Evidence  10570- 
92.  Will  and  Act,  10579;  terms  read,  10583-4,  10591.  No  malversation,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  the  will  is  done,  10582.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Irwin  as  to  complaints  of  Mrs.  Gaussen,  who  does  not 
attend,  10573, 105S0,  10582  : (sec  under  Magherafelt).  5 ° a°eS  UOt 

Iveragh  barony,  Co.  Kerry ; endowment  for  a Roman  Catholic  School  in,  2322  (see  under  Caherciveen). 
J ackson,  Richard,  Esq.,  Boys  and  Girls  School,  Monaghan,  endowed  by ; see  Monariian. 

Jameson,  Mr.  Titos. : Evidence  as  to  Killaloau  schools,  Co.  Tipperary  (see  Killaloan)  6G8  et  sea  689 
etseq. 

Jamestown,  in  parish  of  Kiltogard  or  Kiltoghart,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries — A school  formerly  at  Jamestown,  endowed  bv 
Earl  of  Mountrath  with  lands  in  parish  of  Cloone,  a good  sclioolhouse  having  also  been  erected  bv 
him  : eighty  scholars  in  1812,  of  whom  forty  free,  boys  and  girls,  children  of  poor  tenants  on  his 
estate:  m 1821,  121  scholars;  annual  income  from  endowment  stated  at  £34  and  later  at  £60 
besides  pay  from  those  day  scholars  who  were  not  free;  no  deed  of  endowment  forthcoming  • school 
discontinued  and  sold,  for  want  of  such  deed  ; laud  not  settled  by  any  legal  conveyance,  6804. 
Present  Inquiry. — Search  in  Registiy  Office,  Dublin  ; no  trace  of  endowment,  6839. 

Rev.  William  Alexander  Percy,  Rector  of  Kiltoghert;  Letter  from,  6805  : Evidence  of,  6805-11  •— 
remembers  the  school,  afree  school  for  public  benefit,  with  some  paying  scholars ; premises  sold  ■ now 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  master’s  house  given  to  parish  priest,  and  tenanted  since  school 
was  given  up,  6805-8.  * 

Evidence- of  William,  Inland,  Esq.,  Drramin,  RUT^b,  flic  sclmolmnster  who  tanel.t 
at  the  Jamestown  School  until  the  lands  were  purchased  bv  the  late  Mr.  O’Beirnc  to  whom  thev 
were  sold,  by,  ho  believes,  the  Earl  of  Mountrath,  between  1830  and  1837  when  school  was 
discontinued,  6813-9.  Master’s  salary  derived  from  lands  in  Parish  of  Cloone,  6823. 

Evidence  of  John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Mountnorris,  Co.  l.osconimon,  6833-8.— Heard  that  Sir 
Charles  Coote  became  entitled  to  the  property  after  Lord  Mountrath's  death,  and  about  1830  effected 
an  exchange  with  Mr.  O’Beirne,  or  a relative  of  his,  who  had  lands  in  Queen’s  Co  • late 
master’s  house  let  to  a private  individual,  6S34-G.  ’ ’ 

Jocelyn,  Hon.  Augustus,  member  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Incorporated  Society’s  School  Dundalk 
Co.  Louth  Committee  have  on  several  occasions  made  recommendations  to  the  Society  as  to 
deficiencies  in  school  conveniences  and  other  matters,  which  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the 
Society,  and  no  notice  taken  ; Committee  of  no  use,  their  power  so  circumscribed,  and  so  little  atten- 
1^3 9 9-4 of  B°ard  m a"d  lie  f°r  0nc  illtends  t0  Sivc  UP  '“‘less  a different  course  be  taken, 

Demand  for  boys  educated  at  the  establishment,  who  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  12399  •— 
see  under  Dundalk.  J ■ 

Johnstown,  Saint,  Co.  Longford  : 

Deformation  front  previous  Reports,  %c:—  74G1-3  : A school  formerly  at  Saint  Johnstown  with 
an  endowment  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (7461  7463),  or  Sir  James  Ware  (7462),  of  sixty  or  seventy 
acres  of  land,  with  sclioolhouse  and  residence  for  master,  7461-2:  neglect  of  Corporation  in 
regard  to  annual  re-election  of  schoolmaster,  who  between  1770  and  1780  bequeathed  the  lands  as 
ins  own  to  his  son,  who  retained  forcible  possession  and  sold  them  to  an  attorney,  whose  family 
have  continued  to  enjoy  them : referred  to  Charitable  Bequests  Board  in  1812  as  a case  of  embe/zle- 

ment;  1/61-2.  Endowment  not  since  in  operation,  1763. 

Siv.  Theodore  O.  Moon,  Ticai  of  Clonbroney;  Letter  from,  calling  attention  to  this  as  an 
endowment  for  a Protestant  school,  7460 : Evidence  of,  7464-92. 

Sclioolhouse  still  in  existence,  but  alienated  and  no  longer  a school  ; sold  and  resold  several 
times,  and  again  very  recently,  7468-7 0.  The  to  wnland  bequeathed  still  called  School-lands,  7469. 
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Johnstown,  Saint,  Co.  Longford — continued. 

Wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  and  previous  Rector  made  efforts  for  recovery 
of  endowment;  but  difficulty  in  procuring  will  of  Sir  James  Ware,  7470. 

School  in  operation  till  1792  or  ’3 ; persons  living  who  can  prove  their  attendance  at  it,  7471-2. 
Persons  now  residing  in  Clonbroney,  who  have  been  at  the  school  under  the  master  referred  to, 
and  remember  its  being  in  operation,  7465:  abstract  of  Will  of  Sir  James  Ware,  &c.,  drawn  up 
by  an  old  man  who  had  seen  it,  and  had  also  attended  the  school  as  a pupil,  7465-7. 

Further  evidence ; suggested  that  will  and  documents  may  be  in  the  Granard  family  ; no  steps 
taken  by  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners,  who  only  acknowledged  his  letter,  7473-92. 

Jones,  Rev.  Francis,  Rector  of  Midleton,  a trustee  of  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork;  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  the  school,  the  course  taken  thereon,  and 
his  duties  as  “resident”  trustee  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  18790  et  seq.  Visitations,  their 
irregularity,  18825-33.  School  hours  and  regulations,  18835-40.  Complaints  and  remonstrances 
with  master  thereon,  18844-6,  18862,  et  scq.  (See  Midleton.) 

Central  supervision  and  inspection  or  visitation  required,  18854-60. 

Kearney,  Francis,  Limerick. — Communication  from,  complaining  of  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the 
Leamy  Free  School,  Limerick,  not  being  carried  into  effect,  the  school  being  not  for  general  educa- 
tion but  altogether  Protestant,  to  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  though  founder’s  family  were 
Roman  Catholics,  3663  : — (see  under  Limerick. ) 

Kearney,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Co.  Surveyor  of  East  Division  of  Limerick,  Agent  of  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  for  their  Southern  Estates;  non-appearance  of,  at  Limerick,  3489,  3759  ; attendance  of  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  with  some  of  the  books,  3760  et  seq.  4562-8,  4594-6. 

Attendance  and  evidence  of  Mr.  Kearney,  4467  et  seq.,  4565,  4569  et  seq. 

Rental,  extent,  and  income  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Endowment, 
and  amount  expended  for  education  in  County  Limerick,  4513-4  et  seq.,  4536  et  seq.,  4470-7,  4513 
et  seq.,  4536  et  seq. 

Only  one  school  on  the  Limerick  estate,  that  at  Pallas  (see  Pallasgreen),  4478-9.  Two  schools 
on  Tipperary  estate,  Abbey  School  and  English  School,  4482-6. 

No  agricultural  instruction  on  Limerick  or  Tipperary  estates,  and  nothing  done  to  improve  the 
system  of  agriculture,  4480-1,  4487-9.  Particulars  of  system  of  agriculture  practised,  and  general 
management  of  estates,  4493  et  seq. 

Clothing ; directions  of  governors  to  supply  clothing  to  best  boys  in  Tipperary  school,  4509-12. 

Arrears  of  rent  due  by  tenants,  4524-30,  4586  et  seq.  Himself  a yearly  tenant  on  the  estate, 
4532-5. 

Further  evidence  as  to  nature  of  his  duties,  management  and  extent  of  visitation  of  estates, 
4569  et  seq. 

Keaveney,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p.,  Annadown,  Co.  Galway ; as  to  Annadown  and  Woodpark  Schools,  and 
endowments  by  Rev.  Redmond  Hargadan  and  Mr.  Blake,  of  Cr egg  Castle ; — letter  from,  5409 ; 
evidence,  5411  et  seq. : — see  under  Annadown  and  Woodpark. 

Keehy,  Sirs.  Agnes  Eliza,  mother  of  two  boys  formerly  at  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork  ; 
evidence  of,  18898  e<  seq. : — see  Midleton. 

Kellelt,  James,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Naas,  Co.  Kildare : — Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education,  and 
want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  locality;  agrees  with  Dr.  Hayes’s  evidence  (see  Kayes)  ■ a 
good  school  would  have  good  attendance,  14005  ; objections  to  educational  tax,  14006-9 ; certainly 
would  prefer  paying  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  14010. 

Kellelt,  Miss  ; Bequest  of,  for  building  schoolhouses  in  Co.  Meath  : — 

Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Trench,  Rector  of*Newtown,  Meath : — Procured  copy  of  Miss 
Kellett’s  will  from  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners:  of  £3,000,  bequeathed  in  1811  by  her  for 
building  schoolhouses  in  Co.  Meath,  only  £130  expended  in  that  county  in  building  a National 
schoolhouse  at  Carlanstown  ; present  executor  never  before  acquainted  with  the  matter,  but  has 
been  supporting  schools  in  Dublin  out  of  the  same  fund  for  forty  years,  but  none  applied  to  Meath 
except  the  above  £130  ; about  £2,000  remaining,  and  now  thinks  it  will  be  right  to  withdraw  the 
funds  for  the  future  from  Dublin,  and  employ  them  in  Meath,  according  to  provisions  of  will, 
12860-1.  Rev.  Mr.  Trench  wishes  to  know  whether  the  remainder  of  the  £3,000,  and  interest  for 
the  forty  years,  could  not  be  recovered  for  Meath,  12861-2. 

Kells,  Co.  Meath: 

Evidence  of  William  Ford,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  agent  to  Dempsey  Trustees,  as  to  Miss 
Dempsey’s  endowment  for  male  and  female  schools  at  Kells ; amount  and  management  of  endow- 
ment, &c.,  12409-29. 

Evidence  of  Hercules  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Charitable  Bequests  Board,  as  to  a donation 
by  Wm.  M'Nally  of  £10  a year  for  a school  at  Kells,  23179. 

Kelly,  Edmond,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Roscommon  : — Application  for  £150  to  repair  diocesan  school  at  Elphin, 
refused  by  Grand  Jury  on  the  ground  that  the  public  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  school, 
and  should  not  pay  any  part  of  its  expenses ; refused  at  special  or  road  sessions,  and  afterwards  by 
Grand  Jury  at  assizes,  7435-40  : arrangements  relating  to  free  pupils  influenced  Grand  Jury; 
money  was  formerly  granted  to  build  the  house  and  afterwards  for  repairs,  but  then  there  were 
free  pupils,  7441  ; thinks  the  Grand  Jury  would  present  if  a moderate  number  of  pupils  had  the 
advantage  of  the  institution,  7443;  and  the  clergy  should  receive  some  advantage  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  as  they  contribute  to  the  funds,  7444-6. 

See  as  to  diocesan  school,  under  Elphin. 

Kelly,  Mr.  Ignatius;  evidence  of,  as  to  supposed  endowments  for  a school  at  Knappa,  Co.  Mayo, 
6089. — See  Knappa. 

Vol.  II.  3 U 
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Kelly,  John,  Esq.,  Classical  Master  of  Navan  School,  (Preston  Endowment),  Co.  Meath,  13008  ei  seq.  : 
suggests  that  the  school  should  be  removed  to  Kells,  where  it  would  be  more  useful  and  succeed 
better,  13009—10;  or  it  might  be  better  if  removed  a little  out  of  the  town  of  Navan,  13013; 
gentlemen’s  sons  at  present  educated  in  national  schools,  would  be  better  in  the  endowed  school, 
13015-8. — (See  further,  under  Navan.) 

Kennedy,  Mr.  John,  Junior  Assistant  Cavan  Royal  School;  evidence  of,  8096  et  seq. 

Kennedy,  Very  Rev.  Robert  31.,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  Rector  of  Clonmeena;  evidence,  of,  as  to  Kilbricken 
School,  Queen’s  Co.  (see  Kilbricken ,)  5026-55,  5066-70. 

Kennedy,  Tristram,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  Co.  Louth  :■ — 

Paper  on  the  Industrial  Training  Institutions  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  possibility  of  organizing 
an  analogous  system  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  by  Tristram  Kennedy,  Esq., 
m.p.,  and  William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
14823.  J 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  reference  to  inadequacy  of  provision  for  education  of  middle 
classes,  and  industrial  training  of  lower  orders,  14824  et  seq. 

Hands  in  a written  statement  containing  suggestions  as  to  education  of  middle  classes ; advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  deriving  support  partly  from  public  funds,  and 
partly  from  a liberal  contribution  of  fees  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  pupils,  14825. 

Injurious  effect  of  national  schools,  as  regards  the  middle  classes,  by  consequent  extinction  of 
private  schools,  teachers  of  which  lost  their  means  of  support,  14825. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  William,  Incumbent  of  St.  Dolough’s,  Superintendent  of  Borough  School  of  Swords, 
Co.  Dublin ; Evidence  of,  as  to  the  school  and  its  management,  and  as  to  complaints  respecting  the 
same  (see  under  Swords),  14205  et  seq.,  14565-6,  1482S  et  seq.,  15911  et  seq.,  16187-91, 16299-309, 
16323-5,  16333-7,  16347,  16361-412. 

Superintendent  not  resident  at  Swords ; resides  at  three  miles  distance ; non-residence  never 
complained  of,  14420-30.  Leave  of  absence  and  illness;  absent  from  the  school  for  six  weeks  ; 
religious  instruction  attended  to  by  master,  who  is  not  a clergyman,  aud  by  Curate  of  Swords, 
14442-55. 

Industrial  education  in  manufactures  or  otherwise,  none  in  boys  school ; needlework  in  girls 
school,  14280-6.  As  to  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures;  formerly  a subscription 
to  Fingal  Agricultural  Society,  14377-SI  : and  formerly  a large  Spinning  School  established, 
16303.  Success  in  after-life  of  pupils,  14375-6. 

Infant  school  get  a piece  of  bread  in  school  daily  ; no  food  or  meal  for  rest  of  school,  14356-9. 
Coal  funds  and  distribution  ; management  and  regulation  of  same,  14297-328,  14382-8. 
Dispensary  relief  to  inhabitants  generally  without  regard  to  religion  of  applicants,  14351-5. 
Further  evidence  as  to  supply  of  coals  and  medical  relief;  and  legal  opinions  as  to  application 
of  funds  to  those  purposes,  16299-309. 

Apprenticing ; numbers  apprenticed,  diminished,  and  fees  increased,  14363-74. 

Funds:  capital  increased  from  £15,000  to  £24,500  by  accumulation  of  interest,  14360-2. 
Accounts  and  books  kept  by  Mr.  Kennedy ; audited  by  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  as  treasurer,  half- 
yearly,  14346-50,  14389-414,  16006  et  seq.  Complaints  as  to  misapplication  of  funds  to  emigra- 
tion and  to  purchase  of  lands  and  houses ; statement  of  circumstances  in  cases  referred  to, 
14477-96. 

Visitation  of  school  by  the  local  governor,  who  is  vicar  of  Swords;  no  other  visitation  by 
governors,  14431-41. 

Rules  of  the  school  and  their  publication,  14329-45,  14034. 

Does  not  ascribe  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  solely  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  school;  believes  it  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  themselves  the  disposal  of 
a portion  of  the  funds,  14496-501,  14093.  Reference  to  memorials  and  minutes  of  the  governors 
on  the  subject,  14502-31,  14828-37,  16323-5,  16333-7,  16361  et  seq.  : as  to  proceedings  and 
opinions  of  governors  and  public  notice  of  10th  October,  1855,  as  to  religious  instruction,  appren- 
tice fees,  <ic.,  mode  of  acting  upon  the  existing  regulation  as  to  religious  instruction,  &c.,  15911— 
16005 : examinations  for  apprentice  fees,  15956, 15990  et  seq. 

Night  school,  formerly  largely  attended  ; no  attendance  since  withdrawal  of  children  from  day 
school ; master  receives  £10  for  evening  school  for  doing  nothing,  16079-82,  16088-9  : was  very 
beneficial,  and  such  schools  would  be  beneficial  in  every  town ; no  exclusion  of  adults  ; no 
restriction  as  to  age  of  persons  attending,  16090-5  : similar  schools  elsewhere.  Ballymena  evening 
schools  for  males  and  females,  16096-102. 

(See  further,  as  to  Borough  School,  under  Swords.) 

Kenny,  J oseph,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary  : Evidence  of,  as  to  Clonmel  Endowed  School 
and  causes  of  its  decline  to  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr.  Moore  (see  31oore,  S),  1041-9.  Suggests  that 
as  the  number  of  freemen  of  Clonmel  are  becoming  very  small  indeed,  the  establishment,  intended 
to  be  a Protestant  institution,  and  for  freemen  only,  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  aud  the  funds  be  applied  for  tbe  good  of  the  public  of  Clonmel  generally,  and  not  for  any 
particular  sect  or  class  exclusively,  1041. 

The  master,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  expresses  his  concurrence  in  regard  to  throwing  open  the  educa- 
tion to  all,  1044. 

Mayor  considers  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  Clonmel  to  have  a well-regulated  classical 
school  and  well-regulated  commercial  school ; is  certain  such  schools  would  be  well  supported, 
1047-9. — (See  under  Clonmel .) 

Kerr,  D.  S.,  Esq.,  Patron  of  School  at  Downpatrick,  and  endowment ; see  Downpatrick. 
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Kerry,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education;  evidence  taken  at 
Tralee,  2319  et  seq. 

Kcttlcwell,  Rev.  Thomas,  Master  of  Endowed  School  of  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary : 

Matters  in  dispute  between  the  master,  Rev.  T.  Kettlewell,  and  the  Clare-street  Commissioners 
of  Education  : Report  of  Board  for  1851,  on  a visitation  of  the  school  and  conduct  of  the  master; 
publications  by  him  of  misconceptions  in  matters  of  fact  and  unsound  conclusions  therefrom,  714. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell,  master,  complaining  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners,  and 
referring  to  his  publications  on  tile  subject,  715.  Evidence  of,  717-865,  895-9,  1042-6,  1119, 

1 125  : (see  under  Clonmel.) 

Kevin-sired  School,  Dublin,  for  girls,  under  Incorporated  Society,  Ardill,  23310,  23398-406: — see 
Incorporated  Society. 

Kidd , James,  Esq.,  merchant,  Sligo;  Evidence  of,  as  to  Western  Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
6578  ; and  as  to  insufficiency  of  provision  for  education  in  neighbourhood  of  Sligo,  out  of  the  large 
eslates  of  Erasmus  Smith:  funds,  if  properly  used,  sufficient  to  establish  a good  school;  present 
Erasmus  Smith  School  not  sufficient  for  wants  of  the  town,  6579-80. 

Evidence  as  to  General  State  of  Education  of  middle  classes,  and  want  of  adequate  means  for 
obtaining  it,  in  the  locality,  6584  et  seq. 

Want  for  the  middle  classes  of  schools,  intermediate  between  the  present  schools  and  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  6584,  6593 ; defective  means  of  Education  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo, 
6585-97.  Higher  order  of  persons  in  the  town  obliged  to  send  to  distant  places  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  6610. 

Description  of  education  required  for  successful  mercantile  life,  6587-8 ; great  deficiency  of  edu- 
cation in  clerks  and  young  men  at  present,  6589-91,  6602-10.  Agrees  in  Mr.  Wynne’s  suggestion 
(see  Wynne),  of  necessity  for  superior  English  schools,  giving  a good  English  education,  but  also 
teaching  modern  languages,  and  classical  and  scientific  education,  6587.  One  in  Sligo  would  be 
well  attended,  boys  paying  from  £4  to  £8  or  £10  each,  6614-6, 6641. 

As  to  Endowment  for  establishing  the  schools  required,  amounts  that  should  be  provided,  6612. 
Existing  endowments  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  of  Diocesan  Schools,  &c.,  sufficient  for  endowment  of 
schools  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  6598-601,  6613,  6617-9,  6622-3  ; but  if  these  funds  cannot  be 
made  available,  would  have  schools  of  Government  foundation,  and  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 
would  have  a special  endowment  for  educational  purposes,  6619-20.  Objections  to  a local  education 
tax  for  the  purpose,  6621. 

Large  endowment  not  required ; emoluments  of  the  master  should  depend  a good  deal  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  and  success  of  the  school ; thinks  £180  a-year  sufficient  endowment  for  master 
in  such  a town  as  Sligo,  6641.  Appointment  of  well  educated  men  capable  of  imparting  good 
education  as  Masters,  6624—5  ; not  clergymen,  6642-3. 

Mixed  Education. — The  schools  to  be  open  to  all  classes  without  religious  distinction,  and  for 
secular  instruction  only ; no  religious  instruction  within  the  school ; should  be  provided  for  at  home 
by  the  parents  and  clergy  of  each  sect,  6630-9,  6643-50 ; importance  of  religious  instruction  under 
the  parent’s  eye,  6635, 6639. 

Would  bring  home  these  schools  to  the  people,  so  as  to  have  no  necessity  generally  for  boarding 
schools,  or  sending  boys  away ; would  have  them  generally  day-schools  only,  6640. 

Supervision. — Would  have  local  inspectors  or  visitors,  and  also  Government  inspectors,  or  a 
Board  for  surveillance  of  the  schools,  and  to  report  thereon,  6626-9. 

Kieran,  Rev.»J/.,  p.p.,  letter  from,  as  to  school  formerly  established  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  at  Stepnens- 
town,  in  parish  of  Louth,  12232  : (see  Stephenstovm.) 

Kieran,  Thomas,  Memorial  of: — Applied  for  admission  of  his  son  as  a free  scholar  at  Armagh  Royal 
School;  refused  by  the  master,  and  grounds  assigned  for  refusal;  prays  that  the  school  be  opened 
for  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  locality,  and  that  the  trusts  of  the  charter  be  carried  into  full 
effect,  9363-5.  (See  Armagh,  Royal  School.) 

Kieran,  Rev.  Thomas,  n.c.c.,  Malahide,  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Mr.  Montague ; Letter  from,  as  to  bequest  of 
moneys  by  Dean  Scardeville  for  Protestants  in  Swords,  and  purchase  of  Economy  Lands,  therewith, 
rents  of  which  are  stated  to  be  distributed  to  poor  Protestants  of  Swords,  149S9 : — (see  under  Swords .) 

Letter  from,  complaining  of  misapplication  of  funds  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  to 
proselytizing  purposes,  and  refusal  of  coals  to  parents  of  children  withdrawn  by  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  Memorial  to  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  inhabitants,  respecting  grievances,  14031:— 
Evidence  to  same  effect,  and  written  statement  as  to  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  in  respect  of  this 
endowment;  correspondence  with  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Board  of  Governors;  arguments  of 
witness,  14056-61. 

Memorial  to  governors,  in  1842,  set  forth,  14061-2  : — Letters  from  the  chaplain  and  secretary 
of  the  Archbishop  in  reference  to  this  memorial,  and  correspondence  on  the  subject,  14063-7. 

Further  memorial  to  governors  in  1848  from  inhabitants  ; funds  intended  for  moral  and  religious 
education  without  distinction  of  creeds ; objection  to  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book ; 
request  substitution  of  National  Board  Extracts  ; should  be  Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress ; 
apprentice  fees  and  number  of  apprentices,  14073. 

Complaints  at  various  times ; obligation  on  children  to  learn  Protestant  catechism,  14080-3 ; 
withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  1839  or  1840  and  in  1853,  14084-91  : and  a school 
carried  on  in  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  14094-103. 

Alteration  of  rules  by  governors,  10th  Oct.,  1S55,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction;  adoption 
of  regulation  similar  to  that  of  National  Schools,  14034,  14077,  14079. 

Resolutions  of  a meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  on  21st  Oct.,  1855,  objecting  to  the  new 
regulation,  "and  demanding  a separate  and  proportionate  share  of  the  endowment,  14093. — (See 
under  Swords,  Borough  School.) 

Kilbricken,  Queen’s  Co. : School  (Under  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education)  for  the  tenantry 
of  the  Preston  estate,  in  connection  with  Ballyroan  and  Navan  schools : 
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Kilbricken,  Queen’s  Go., — continued. 

Unsatisfactory  and  depressed  state  of  school,  and  causes  thereof ; disputes  as  to  the  introduction 
of  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction,  and  as  to  placing  the  school  under  the  National  Board  ; 
, school  discountenanced  by  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  because  of  want  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
instruction,  4915-5070. 

Previous  Reports,  4915-27. 

Present  Inquiry Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Mooney,  teacher,  4928-5025,  505G-65.  Evidence 
of  Very  Rev.  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  &c.,  5026-55,  5066-70. 

Kilcash,  in  parish  of  KillaloaD,  Co.  Tipperary : Lady  Osborne’s  school ; see  Killaloan. 

Kxlcommon  Agricultural  School,  Co.  Mayo  : 

Model  farming  school  built  by  charity  ami  collections  ; four  or  five  thousand  pounds  expended  ; 
school  discontinued,  but  cause  unknown,  6225.  Land,  6220,  6230. 

Letter  of  Rev.  John  O’Callaghan,  Ougliterard,  6220. 

Evidence  of  Archibald  Stafford,  Esq.,  6221-4,  6229-32. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  B.  Stoney,  Rector  of  Castlebar,  6225-8. 

Kilcrohane,  Co.  Kerry:  endowment  by  General  Count  O'Connell;  see  under  Caherciveen. 

Kilcummin ; see  Kilcommon,  Co.  Mayo. 

Kildare,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken 
at  Naas,  13789  et  seq. — See  Naas. 

Kildarragh  ; parochial  school  of  Castleraghan,  Co.  Cavan  : see  Castleraglian. 

Kil/enora,  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  ; see  Killaloe. 

Kilkenny,  Co.  and  City : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  ; evidence 
taken  at  Kilkenny,  S4  et  seq.  -■« 

Grammar  School,  84-143. 

Orphan  Girls  School,  14S. 

Pococke  Institution  ; Bishop  Pococke’s  Weaving  School,  (under  Incorporated  Society),  1689, 7 00S, 
23253-8,  23264—6  et  seq. 

Protestant  School,  endowed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  144-7. 

St.  John’s  National  School,  150. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  149. 

Tenison,  Bishop  ; school  endowed  by,  151. 

KILKENNY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Browne,  ll.d.,  master.— Nature  of  endowment  by  first  Duke  of 
Ormonde;  value  £140  a-year;  but  for  alienation  of  property  (tithes)  from  which  first  paid,  the 
amount  would  now  be  greater : Parliamentary  grant  of  £5,000  for  building,  85.  Misapplication 
of  funds,  86.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  pupils ; proportion  of  boarders  and  day  scholars  ; not 
so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a city  ; but  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a college  of  their 
own,  and  there  are  several  schools  besides,  87-92,  129,  130:  enumeration  of  them,  121—31  No 
want  of  schools  for  classical  education  at  Kilkenny,  141-3. 

Buildings  in  good  repair ; cost  of  repairs,  and  how  defrayed,  93-95. 

Inspection  of  schools ; Visitors,  the  provost  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  are 
bound  to  inspect ; the  Bishop  does  sometimes,  the  Provost  never,  96-104,  117.  No  inspection  by 

Clare-street  Board,  but  returns  made  to  them,  110-120. 

Is  a classical  or  grammar  school,  105 : gets  a fair  average  of  distinction  and  university  honors 
9S,  102;  particulars,  131-3.  Class  of  pupils,  mostly  gentlemen’s  sons,  and  sons  of  persons  in 
business,  107.  Majority,  Protestants ; one  Roman  Catholic  boarder ; has  had  two  or  three  Roman 
Catholic  boarders  from  time  to  time,  108.  No  objection  on  religious  grounds  ever  made  to 
pupils  attending : one  of  the  masters  a Roman  Catholic,  who  lias  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
entirely  under  his  care,  and  attends  them  to  their  own  clergy,  124-S.  Scriptures  part  of  school 
course  for  Protestant  boys,  Roman  Catholics  having  separate  room  during  Scriptural  instruction, 
i oo'i'o  Previous,y  master  at  Bandon  school ; had  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  pupils’ 
129,  136-140.  Regrets  that  there  are  no  exhibitions  connected  with  the  school,  132. 


ORPHAN  GIRLS  SCHOOL,  KILKENNY. 

Evidence  of  John  G.  A.  Prim,  Esq.:  Convent  School,  Mrs.  Meehan  trustee ; house  given  up  to 
Board  of  Guardians,  148. 

POCOCKE  INSTITUTION. 

Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  Pocockc’s  foundation  for  a weaving  school  near  Kilkenny,  1689,  7008. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society  Pococke  foundation  for  Roman 
Catholic  boys  only,  to  be  educated  as  Protestants ; trusts  not  carried  out,  23253-8, 23264-6  etseq.: 
(see  Incorporated  Society.) 

PROTESTANT  SCHOOL,  KILKENNY,  ENDOWED  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  EVANS. 

. Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Browne,  ll.d.,  master  of  Kilkenny  Grammar  School.— Long  litigation 
between  the  trustees  of  this  charity  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  arising  out  of  a forgery  by  which  a 
former  agent  drew  £10,000;  still  pending;  meanwhile,  school  not  worked  efficiently,  144. 

• ere  is  a fine  building ; no  master,  his  school  being  thrown  into  parochial  school ; there  is  an 
miant  school,  and  mistress  keeps  a female  school,  145-7. 

Killaloan,  Go.  Tipperary ; Lady  Osborne’s  school  at  Kilcash,  in  parish  of  Killaloan  : school  founded  by 
Lord  Ormonde,  broken  up,  667  669  : Lady  Osborne’sschool,  a national  school,  not  endowed,  667, 670. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jameson,  teacher  of  Lady  Osborne’s  Killaloan  National  School,  668, 
bo2  et  seq.  ’ * 

Killaloe:  Memorial  from  the  Lord Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  relative 
to  Limerick  D^trict  School  and  desinng  a separate  school  for  the  above  diocese  (see  under  Limerick, 
Diocesan  School),  page  301.  ’ 
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Killarney,  Co.  Kerry : Dr.  Fagan’s  Endowment  for  a school  at,  2337  et  seq. 

Nature  of  Dr.  Fagan’s  bequest ; defaulting  trust ; nothing  now  received  from  it  for  school, 
2337-9. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Alphonsus  Gaynor,  master  of  school,  2337. 

Killashee,  Co.  Longford : — Evidence  of  Itev.  Robert  T.  Bcvan,  Curate  of  Killashee,  Co.  Longford, 
7762-7785. 

Two  schools  in  Killashee,  one  under  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a Girls  Charity  School  supported  by 
the  incumbent,  without  endowment,  the  latter  at  Clondragh,  7764-6,  7768-71;  no  school  now  at 
Clondragh,  7772.  Another  school  mentioned,  but  not  endowed,  7773. 

Killashee  Erasmus  Smith  School : — Usual  number  of  pupils ; Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
7774-5,  7779;  discrepancy  in  numbers  returned,  7781-4 : visits  the  school  for  catechising  the 
children,  and  has  examined  them ; four  learning  Euclid,  7777-8,  7780. 

Killead  and  Ballyrobin,  Co.  Antrim  : 

Information  in  reports  of  previous  inquiries : — Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  report 
(1835,)  a school  in  parish  of  Killead,  with  a legacy,  Ac.;  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry, 
(1825,)  report  Ballyrobin  School,  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  10300. 

Present  Inquiry : — Communications  from  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Mecredy,  Presbyterian  Minister, 
Killead,  10300,  10301 ; Evidence  of  Mr.  Mecredy,  10302-10319. 

Three  Endowments  for  Schools  at  Ballyrobin  and  Killead  : legacy  of  £20  per  annum  for  a day 
school;  grant  of  £15  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  in  consideration  of  a site  being  conveyed  in 
perpetuity,  and  a sum  of  £14  being  subscribed,  10300  ; bequest  of  lands  and  money  by  Counsellor 
John  Dunne,  10301-2 ; uncertainty  as  to  the  application  of  these  sums,  and  the  last  named 
bequest  lost,  10300-10318. 

Killcavy,  Erasmus  Smith  School  formerly  at  Sturgan,  in  parish  of,  Co.  Armagh  ; see  Sturgan. 

Killeen,  Mr.  Thomas,  second  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Galway : — Evidence  of,, 
regarding  the  state  and  management  of  the  school,  5473  et  seq.,  20146-55,  20253-60. 

Free  pupils: — Governors’  notice  published  in  1854;  believes  they  have  not  since  refused  any 
application  for  admission  of  free  pupils ; an  application  now  before  them,  5487-9. 

Income  and  emoluments  from  salaries,  residence,  land,  Ac.,  of  the  endowment,  5561-8 : about 
£300,  or  at  the  rate  of  £50  a-year  for  each  free  pupil,  5678-83.-  Pension  to  late  master,  Mr. 
Eaton,  5592. 

Course,  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  division  of  business  between  master  and  assistants ; 
classics;  but  little  mercantile  or  commercial  education  in  it,  5589-90,5608-5625,5672-5,5659-71. 

Supposed  causes  of  decline  in  numbers  attending  the  school,  and  witness’s  alleged  apprehension 
of  Governors’  displeasure  at  his  evidence,  5492,  5496-9,  5507-8. 

Other  classical  schools  in  neighbourhood ; successful  competition  of  model  school,  which  injures 
the  grammar  school,  5598-5606.  No  great  demand  for  mercantile  and  commercial  education  in 
Galway  beyond  what  the  Claddagh  National  School  affords,  5611-3. 

Has  private  tuitions ; sometimes  receives  payment  for  teaching  boys  of  the  school  out  of  school 
hours,  5577-88. 

See  further,  under  Galway,  and  Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Ac.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
(23004  et  seq.)  under  Erasmus  Smith. 

Killermogh,  Queen’s  Co.:  Evidence  of  Rev.  Edward  Bailey,  Curate  of  Killermogli,  as  to  School 
endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  5104-5112. 

Dilapidated  state  of  schoolhouse,  no  school  in  consequence ; was  a flourishing  school,  now  small 
attendance  in  consequence  of  emigration  ; if  school  in  good  repair,  a tolerable  number  to  attend ; 
knows  a number  who  would,  sixteen,  5105-9. — Want  of  funds  to  repair  it:  would  require  £25 
at  least,  5107-81— Boys  who  would  attend  do  not  go  to  any  school ; some  children  go  three  miles  off, 
would  be  glad  to  go  to  this  school  if  repaired,  5111. — At  present  three  or  four  children  at  the  school, 
which  is  unfit  for  them ; in  1854,  none ; at  one  time,  seventy  girls  and  sixty  boys  attending,  5112. 

Killevan,  parish  of,  Co.  Monaghan  : 

Endowment  for  schools  by  Rev.  William  Harris,  of  Killevan  (ob.  1841) ; bequest  for  building 
four  National  schools,  two  in  parish  of  Killevan,  two  in  parish  of  Aughabog,  9304. 

Killglass,  Co.  Sligo;  Valentine’s  School,  at  Frankfort. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries ; particulars  of  Endowment  left  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Valentine  ; numbers  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls ; course  of  instruction,  Ac.,  6322-5. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Stock,  Vicar  of  Castleconnor ; terms  of  bequest  in 
will  for  a Protestant  Charity  School  and  apprenticing  some  of  the  boys ; erection  of  schoojhouse 
from  accumulation  of  endowment,  6331-41.  Few  apprentices,  6342-3,  6545-8.  Inspection  by 
clergyman ; school  not  in  connection  with  any  society,  6348-9,  6360.  Numbers  of  pupils  in  the 
school,  anil  auxiliary  schools  at  Larcamore  and  Ardvally,  in  different  years,  6544  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  master  of  Valentine  School ; number  of  pupils  sixty,  increas- 
ing, 6369-70.  Course  of  instruction,  examination  by  clergyman,  and  other  particulars  of  the  school, 
6391  et  seq. 

Killinchy,  Co.  Down  : Endowment  left  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Anne  Hamilton,  9821  et  seq.,  12254  etseq. : (see 
under  Dundalk,  Incorporated  Society’s  School.) 

KiUougli,  Co.  Down : — School  endowment  by  Judge  Ward  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  9778  et  seq.,  20305  et  seq. 

Return  from  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners;  bequests  of  Judge  Ward  and  Rev.  James 
Hamilton,  9778. 

Communications  from  Rev.  S.  M.  West,  Incumbent  of  Killougli ; school  closed  in  consequence 
of  disagreements  as  to  the  application  of  proceeds  of  bequest,  9778-9.  Evidence  of  Mr.  West  as  to 
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KUlough,  Co.  Down — continued. 

withdrawing  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  bequest,  and  communication  from  the  Primate  on  the  subject 
* etseq\  Further  evidence  of  ltev.  S.  M.  West,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Despard,  (agent  of  Lord 
203^20312-3  **  0harity^  wLo  contr°verts  Mr.  West’s  statements  as  to  endowment,  20305-7, 

gar-  20305'  20308  J Mr'  D“P"J  — • misapprehension , no 

Letter  from  Charitable  Bequests  Board,  20308. 

imnrnn^W  V ***'  Rr°bert  N®!son>  former  lnaster  of  Killough  school,  as  to  his  removal  by 
improper  interference  of  agent  of  property  on  which  it  stood,  9780.  J 

Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal;  statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  as  to  endowments,  9373. 
Kilmannan  ; Clonaslee,  Queen’s  Co. : see  C/onaslee. 

Kilmeaden,  Co.  Waterford  : 

Prevmts.. Reports,  330. 

Present  Inquiry.  Communication  from  the  Rev.  John  Bourlce,  Vicar  of  Kilmeaden,  Patron  of 
ocliool,  respecting  the  sale  of  the  property  on  which  the  school  stands,  under  Incumbered  Estates 
Act,  and  consequent  difficulties  and  litigation,  330.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Bourke difficulties  arising 
o,o* , property  having  been  described  as  held  upon  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  though  held 
under  lease,  and  no  notice  before  sale  having  been  given  to  him  as  patron,  or  to  trustees  ; pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  payment  of  rent  defeated;  notice  to  quit  now  served,  to  break  the  lease; 
hands  m lease ; further  particulars,  331-338,  340-362. 

Evidence  of  Edward  Elliott,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  as  to  proceedings  in  the  case,  382. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Mc Gance,  replying  to  statements  made  respecting  him  and  his  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  383-7,  540  et  seq.  ^ 

Kilmealy,  Co.  Clare  : Erasmus  Smith  School,  the  Board  of  Governors  contributing  half  the  funds  and 
Lord  Conyngham  giving  an  acre  and  half  of  ground,  3810-3. 

Kilmore,  Dean  of,  Very  Rev.  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  Rector  of  Castleraghan,  Co.  Cavan  • letter 
relating  to  Castleraghan  Parochial  School,  7816  ; evidence,  7817-21 ; (see  Castleraghan).  ’ 

Letter  as  to  school  of  Kilmore,  endowed  by  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  7822  • school 
uu^townland  of  Gartbrattan,  now  closed;  another  in  townland  of  Corratobber,  7822-3:  evidence, 

Evidence  as  to  school  at  Ballin temple,  7825  (see  Bcdlintemple). 

Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan  : 

School  endowed  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  7822. 

Letter  from  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  Dean  of  Kilmore ; establishment  and  means  of  support 
of  a school  on  townland  of  Gartbrattan ; now  closed ;— another  school  in  townland  of  Corratobber 
for  female  children  and  little  boys,  7822-3. 

Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  Academy,  Cavan  : 

Bequests  by  John  Brady  of  Cavan,  tobacconist,  for  the  academy  and  for  a National  school  7786  • 
his  will,  7814-5.  5 

- Evi? ' ““  of  Himbei  of  pupils,  twelve  boarders  end  twenty- 

three  day  boys,  7787-92  : from  middle  classes,  7793.  ' 

Education,  classical  and  commercial,  and  for  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  Queen’s  colleges.-  nrin 
c.paliy  designed  for  ecclesiastical  colleges,  7794-7.  Class  of  persons  from  the  locality : rate  of 
payments  for  pupils;  none  free,  7804-10.  Endowment  would  be  of  advantage  by  admitting  of 
smaller  charges,  and  would  increase  numbers,  7811-3.  6 

National  school;  description  of  education  and  pupils,  7798-7801;  does  not  unfit  the  humbler 
classes  for  a working  life,  but  the  contrary,  7802-3. 

Kilmore,  Co.  Monaghan  : endowment  for  schools  by  Miss  M.  Scomberg,  9305. 

Kilmore,  Clogher,  and  Raphoe  District  Diocesan  School,  at  Monaghan  ; see  Monaghan. 

Kilqueeny,  Co.  Wicklow ; school  at,  see  under  Casllemacadam. 

Kiltogard  or  Kiltoghart,  parish  of,  Co.  Leitrim ; endowment  for  a school  at  Jamestown ; see  Jamestown. 
King,  Rev.  Luke  White,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Ennis,  Co.  Clare -—Evidence 
as  to  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Kilmealy,  Co.  Clare,  1310-3  : as  to  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Ennis 
return  from,  3833  : evidence  of,  3836  et  seq.,  4046,  4102  et  seq.  ’ 

Course  of  Instnixtion  in  Grammar  School  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  Ennis  Half  the  nine  hours  of 
study  devoted  by  head  pupils  to  classics ; half  the  time  to  general  science,  mathematics,  French, 
German,  and  English,  3885,  *>888.  Instruction  given  particularly  for  commercial  pursuits  3893 
Importance  of  modern  languages ; particular  attention  given  to  them,  and  especially  to  English 
composition,  388/  ; teaching  of  modern  languages  does  not  encroach  unduly  on  school  time°and 
°n-er  aq«QlS9  a£T?  an?tLer’  3f  8“90-  French  very  necessary  in  commercial  and  scientific  pur- 
smts,  3891-2  Value  of  geometry  and  algebra  in  developing  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  some- 
times carried  too  far  in  schools ; ancient  and  modern  languages  equally  valuable  in  improving  the 
intellectual  powers,  where  properly  taught,  3895-7.  Advantages  of  embracing  natural  sciences  as 
natural  history  and  physiology,  chemistry  and  mechanics,  & c.,  in  course  of  instruction.and  in  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  education  ; great  intellectual  improvement  therefrom,  3883-5  • tendenev 
ooSoUoSooa  Nat,onal  schools  embraeing  these  subjects,  to  raise  the  children  to  a better  position 
3883,  3886.  * > 

Combination  of  classical  and  commercial  education  not  attended  with  inconvenience  in  a well- 

SSSfi  m°leM  br“°1,cs  ~ be  «“*  »“ 
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King,  Rev.  Luke  White,  ll.d.,  Ennis, — continued. 

Results  of  Education  given : the  boys  he  sends  to  tbe  University,  able  to  bold  places  with 
the  best,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  attained  a knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  sciences  in 
the  course  of  instruction  above  referred  to,  3888  : when  a lad  from  his  school  is  competent  to 
contend  for  a first  prize  at  entrance,  he  is  in  general  fit  also  for  any  commercial  office  what- 
ever; in  general  a good  English  scholar,  an  excellent  arithmetician,  and  well  acquainted  with 
other  subjects,  3S93. 

Religious  Instruction  : — required  by  Charter  that  the  Scriptures  and  Protestant  Catechism 
should  be  taught ; never  done  for  free  boys : does  not  inquire  on  application  for  admission 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  and  never  interferes  with  creed  of  Roman  Catholics ; un- 
willingness nevertheless  of  Roman  Catholics  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free  places  or  let  their 
children  attend  the  school,  3969. 

Free  pupils  treated  and  instructed  in  every  respect  like  other  day  scholars,  3849 ; generally 
from  the  locality,  but  sometimes  come  from  a distance,  Roscommon  and  other  places,  and  take 
lodgings,  to  have  advantage  of  school,  3852.  Difficult  to  get  parents  to  accept  free  places  for  boys 
on  foundation  ; wealthy  people  would  be  willing  ; but  the  poor  are  generally  Roman  Catholics  and 
are  not  allowed  to  seud  them,  though  he  never  interferes  with  their  creed  in  any  way,  3969. 

Nomination  of  free  pupils  : — Board  of  Governors  have  lately,  (in  1854,)  undertaken  to  nominate 
the  free  pupils ; but  master  himself  admits,  and  never  refuses  any  respectable  poor  man’s  child  kept 
neat ; Board  lately  issued  public  notice  that  all  unable  to  pay  should  apply  to  them  for  admission, 
but  have  not  acted  on  it ; have  made  no  nomination  whatever  except  on  one  occasion,  3846-8. 
(Eor  terms  of  Charter  as  to  Free  Scholars,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith). 

Inspection,  Examination,  and  Supervision. — No  inspection,  examination,  or  other  means  adopted 
by  governors  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  school  is  a good  one, 
3898-3901,  3997.  Provision  for  visitation  in  the  charter,  3815. 

Suggestions  of  means  by  which  the  Board  of  Governors  could  improve  the  system  of  education  ; as 
by  furnishing  the  master  with  additional  appliances,  books,  and  a school  library  ; large  maps  to  hang 
up  for  use  during  the  instruction  in  geography ; a school  library,  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  school ; shifts  resorted  to,  to  try  to  amuse  the  lads  and  interest 
them  in  reading ; are  subscribing  so  much  a week  to  get  a small  library  of  their  own ; hitherto  out 
of  the  question  to  apply  to  the  Governors  for  aid  towards  establishing  a school  library.  Applied 
to  the  Governors  to  give  medals  every  six  months  to  the  best  answerers  in  the  school ; they  con- 
sented at  last,  and  agreed  to  give  four  medals  every  examination,  but  clogged  with  conditions 
which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  carrying  on  all  the  branches  of  the  school  together, 
and  compelled  the  master  to  give  up  the  medals,  3902-7,  3968. 

Refers  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  encourage  boys  to  apply  themselves 
to  English  composition  ; his  pupils  applied  once  and  got  the  prizes  ; but  too  small  to  induce  any 
further  application,  4108-9. 

Formerly,  encouragement  given  to  the  school  by  neighbouring  gentry,  by  annual  donations,  from 
five  to  ten  guineas,  distributed  in  premiums  of  books  and  medals  to  the  boys ; anuo  1809  ; school 
favourably  reported  of,  3828. 

Exhibitions. — Inadequate  value  of  Exhibitions  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools ; a sum  of  £7  7s.  Sd. 
(£8  Irish)  occasionally  allowed  to  Ennis  School  as  an  exhibition  entrance  to  Trinity  College ; for 
seven  years ; its  uselessness,  from  inadequacy  of  amount,  and  the  exhibition  granted  only  occasionally, 
not  being  given  exclusively  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools : not  inducement  enough,  like  the  exhibi- 
tions of  £30  and  £50  attached  to  Royal  schools,  for  boys  to  come  or  remain  long  enough  to  work 
for  it  and  get  thoroughly  educated  ; they  would  go  to  the  Royal  schools,  3864—7,  3872,  4056. 

Would  reduce  the  number  and  increase  the  value  of  the  exhibitions,  3823-5,  3868,  4080.  As 
to  value  of  exhibitions ; a good  exhibition  is  £30  or  £40  a-year,  to  be  held  only  while  deserved ; 
thinks  none  should  be  less  than  £20  to  £40  a-year ; to  be  contended  for  by  all  lads  from  Erasmus 
Smith  Schools,  and  given  to  best  educated ; would  limit  his  exhibitions  to  Erasmus  Smith  boys, 
unless  others  be  thrown  open  to  them,  which  would  only  be  equitable,  3868-9,  3871,  3923, 3945-6, 
3965.  Desirable  that  exhibitions  in  the  university  should  be  thrown  open  to  candidates  from  any 
school  whatsoever ; would  stimulate  boys  in  different  schools ; if  the  four  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar 
Schools  had  six  good  exhibitions  yearly,  there  would  not  be  many  boys  to  stand  for  them,  and  as 
it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  them,  they  would  not  exert  themselves  as  if  the  exhibitions  were  open 
to  every  school,  3870-1  : would  also  stimulate  masters,  3872. 

Throwing  open  all  Exhibitions  to  all  the  schools  of  the  country ; would  be  a stimulus  to  masters  : 
but  alone  might  operate  injuriously  in  inducing  teachers  of  little  conscience  to  devote  attention  to 
talented  boys  to  the  neglect  of  boys  of  less  ability ; but  exhibition  system  advantageous  notwith- 
standing ; and  a proper  system  of  inspection  would  correct  the  injurious  tendency  ; the  exhibition 
stimulant  to  masters  combined  with  inspection  would  work  well,  3872,  3947-3955.  Thinks  all 
schools,  endowed  and  others,  should  be  subject  to  inspection,  3954 ; a yearly  inspection  by  compe- 
tent men,  3967. 

Throwing  open  Government  appointments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  services,  to  competi- 
tion ; would  greatly  stimulate  exertion,  and  would  improve  education  in'  the  country,  3873. 
Manner  in  which  such  a system  of  competition  should  be  carried  out,  3874  et  seq.  : course  of  study 
to  be  prescribed,  and  annual  examination  of  candidates  to  be  held  at  one  fixed  place,  say  Trinity 
College,  3874-3S78 ; as  to  security  for  ability  and  impartiality  in  examiners,  and  publicity  of 
examinations,  3879-3881.  The  examinations  should  be  had  in  London  or  England  for  Englishmen 
or  persons  residing  in  England,  and  in  Dublin  for  Irishmen,  3936-3943  : would  allow  everybod}', 
wherever  educated,  to  contend,  just  as  he  would  throw  open  Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  and  Royal 
school  exhibitions  to  the  cleverest  boys,  wherever  they  acquired  their  learning,  3944.  Such  exami- 
nations would  have  an  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  instruction  in  Ennis  school ; is  already  making 
an  improvement  with  reference  to  civil  appointments,  by  introducing  branches  of  instruction  not 
hitherto  taught  in  it,  3883. 
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King,  Rev.  Luka  White,  ll.d.,  Ennis, — continued. 

Masters  and  Assistants: — smallness  of  the  master’s  salary,  and  of  allowance  for  assistants,  and  too 
little  laud  annexed  to  the  school,  3828-9,  3837-3842,  41 14— G. 

Promotion ; no  system  of,  for  assistant  masters ; they  seldom  remain  more  than  a year,  have  no 
inducement,  except  English  master,  who  has  remained  twenty-three  years  and  a-half,  3936.  • 

Pensions  or  Retiring  allowances  to  Masters: — Dr.  King  instances  several  masters  and  one  assistant, 
pensioned  at  their  full  salary  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors;  applied  himself  four  or  five 
times,  thinking  himself,  after  forty-two  years’  teaching,  to  have  a claim,  but  was  refused  ; would 
benefit  the  school  to  infuse  new  blood  into  it,  3927-3925. 

Dr.  King  refers  to  an  endowment  by  Chief  Justice  Pattison,  for  the  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar 
School  at  Ennis,  as  lost ; left  A10  per  annum  to  the  school  by  will,  of  which  a transcript  was 
communicated  to  the  master,  Rev.  Dr.  King,  and  by  him  to  the  representative  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  to  the  agent  of  the  property,  who  “ knew  nothing  about  it,”  and  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
of  Governors,  who  referred  it  to  their  law  adviser,  and  answered  that  the  matter  was  “ involved 
in  an  inextricable  mystery;”  the  endowment,  A10  a-year,  bartered  fora  horse  ; entry  in  previous 
master,  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  book,  “agent  allowed  Thomas  Steele  A10  yearly  of  the  Pattison 
Charity  for  the  horse,  Strongbow,” — 3924-5. 

(See  Ennis,  Cullman,  and  Mr.  Barlow’s  Evidence  as  to  their  complaints  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 

King’s  Co. : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at  Tulla- 
more,  5228  et  seq. 

King's  Hospital,  at  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  or  Blue  Coat  School : sec  Oxmantown. 

Kirk,  William,  Esq.,  Armagh,  m.p.  for  Newry;  Evidence  as  to  Armagh  Royal  School,  and  as  to 
general  state  of  education  and  inadequate  provision  for  it ; suggestions,  9639  et  seq. 

Reads  a written  statement  as  to  general  state  of  education,  and  provision  for  it  in  his  locality, 
9640-9663.  Intimately  connected  with  Armagh  by  residence  and  business  as  a linen  merchant, 
&c.,  for  forty  years  ; has  heard  complaints  as  to  the  Royal  School,  that  the  right  to  sen.  I a boy 
there  was  useless  unless  he  were  intended  for  a learned  profession  or  Trinity  College,  as  he  would 
only  learn  the  Trinity  College  course,  which  he  thinks  the  master,  Mr.  Guillemard,  has  fairly 
admitted,  9641,  9646-7 : (see  under  Armagh.) 

As  a large  employer  of  labour,  is  satisfied  that  though  education  is  more  general,  it  is  of  lower 
quality  than  twenty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  National  system  having  displaced  schoolmasters  who 
before  taught  both  classics  and  science  : increased  demand  for  educated  persons,  especially  in  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  science  : necessity  for  entire  remodelling  of  the  endowed  schools,  which  were 
intended  for  the  middle  classes  generally,  and  not  for  the  higher,  nor  as  feeders  to  Trinity  College ; 
importance  of  schools  lor  middle  classes  : — suggestions  for  a Board  of  Commissioners  in  Dublin, 
selected  from  all  parties ; and  for  alterations  in  present  school  arrangements,  detailed,  9642, 9648- 
9661. 

If  public  appointments  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  services  were  thrown  open  to  competition  in 
Dublin,  it  would  give  a great  stimulus  to  education  : should  be  thrown  open  without  restriction  as 
to  place  of  education,  9644-5. 

Exhibitions  and  school  scholarships  should  be  done  away  with ; in  order  that  funds  might  be  better 
applied,  9648-50. 

Boarders  : should  not  be  resident  upon  the  school  premises  ; would  place  them  and  day  scholars 
more  on  a footing,  and  difficulties  from  diversity  of  religious  professions  would.be  obviated,  9652-3  ; 
provision  for  religious  instruction  of  boarders  in  houses  in  which  resident,  9654-5.  As  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  school ; objections  to  it,  beyond  opening  and  closing  the  day  with  a general  prayer, 
in  which  all  could  join,  leaving  further  religious  instruction  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  school, 
9655,  9660-2.. 

As  to  emoluments  of  masters,  and  extent  to  which  they  should  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils 
and  success  of  the  school ; would  have  no  such  thing  as  free  scholars  ; regulated  payments  ; mixture 
of  ranks,  desirable ; men  of  high  character  would  become  masters,  9656-9. 

Kirwan,  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche,  Dean  of  Limerick,  and  a trustee  of  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
Limerick ; 

Evidence  of,  as  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick,  3276  et  seq.  Visitation  of  school  and 
examination  of  boys,  3281-2.  Usually  about  five  boys  in  the  school,  3278-80.  Formerly  paj^ 
pupils  permitted,  about  nine,  but  got  rid  of  as  a nuisance,  3289-90.  Original  intention  of  the 
school,  to  teach  boys  to  sing  in  the  choir,  3294-9:  preference  for  singing  boys  and  exclusion  of 
pay  pupils,  notwithstanding  low  salary  of  master,  3301-10.  Financial  embarrassments  and  con- 
sequent discontinuance  of  clothing,  3338.  Unsatisfactory  account  of  school,  3340  el  seq. 

Further  evidence  as  to  combination  of  Blue  School  with  Choir  School,  3437  et  seq. 

Houses  left  for  use  of  Blue  School,  iii  ruins,  3448  et  seq.  Neglect  of  the  property  and  manage- 
ment of  school,  3472  et  seq.  Defective  education  of  boys  • unsatisfactory  result  of  examination  by 
a Commissioner,  3482. 

Subsequent  statement  in  explanation  of  previous  evidence,  and  as  to  management  of  the  school, 
4653  et  seq. — (See  under  Limerick,  Blue  Boys  School.) 

Evidence  of,  as  to  the  Diocesan  School,  Limerick  : — favourable  opinion  of  the  master,  Mr.  Hogg, 
and  of  his  school  management ; cause  of  falling  off  of  the  school,  depression  of  the  times  and 
inability  of  persons  to  send  their  children  to  school,  3208  et  seq.  Other  schools  in  neighbourhood 
referred  to,  3228-40. — (See  under  Limerick,  Diocesan  School.) 

Knappa,  Co.  Mayo : male  and  female  schools,  6089  et  seq. 

Supposed  endowment  in  land : evidence  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Kelly,  6089 ; communication  from  Rev. 
J.  Cather,  Vicar  of  Westport,  6097. 

Supposed  endowment  in  money : Evidence  of  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  j.r.,  6098. 
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Knaptown,  Queen’s  County: 

School  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  ; no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116.  Hon.  and 
Rev.  William  Wingfield  states  that  as  in  other  cases  aid  was  given  to  build  the  school,  and  that 
was  all,  the  schools  being  left  to  private  means  ; in  one  case  (in  Wicklow)  built  in  the  chapel-yard, 
and  since  added  as  a wing  to  the  chapel  by  the  priest,  5117. 

Knoclulrin,  or  Monelea  School,  parish  of  llathconnell,  Co.  Westmeath,  13095-6  : see  under  Rathconnell. 

Knolles,  T.  Walton , Esq.,  Oatlands,  in  parish  of  Kilmanagh  or  Kilmonogue,  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  land- 
lord of  selioolbouse  and  premises  : — Latter  from,  representing  that  the  school  formerly  at  Oatlands 
is  not  now  in  operation,  the  late  master  having  been  dismissed  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  holds 
the  house  and  lands  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  eject  him,  leaving  his  family  in  possession  while  he 
lives  elsewhere,  1147.  Evidence  of,  to  same  effect,  1168  et  seep  (See  under  Oatlands .) 

Knox,  J ohn  Busked,  Esq.,  Newspaper  proprietor,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare : resident  at  Ennis  all  his  life  ; 
perfectly  agrees  with  ]3r.  Cullman  (see  Cullinan ) ; the  want  at  Ennis  at  present  is  adequate  oppor- 
tunity ot  commercial  education,  more  than  in  classics  ; many  persons  in  trade  and  commerce  in 
Ennis  employing  persons  requiring  a rather  superior  education,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  well 
educated  persons ; himself  requires  intelligent  persons,  but  those  in  the  locality  not  well  fitted  or 
educated ; a general  want  there  of  education  of  that  kind,  4128-4145. 

Kyle,  Mr.  John,  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  English  School  at  Muff,  Co.  Londonderry,  10599  et  seq., 
and  pages  312,  314  : — (see  under  Muff.) 

Kyle,  Venerable  Samuel,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  a visitor  of  Midleton  Endowed  School : — Statement  as 
to  absence  of  the  Bishop  at  present  inquiry,  17601  ; Evidence,  18697  et  seq.  Charter  and  rules  of 
school,  18697-700.  Minute-book  of  trustees,  18701-7. — See  Midleton. 

Kyle,  William  Cotter,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Secretary  of  the  (Clare-street)  Commissioners  of  Education ; 
Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  Clare-street  Board  and  schools  under  them,  16447  et  seq.,  21078  et 
seq.,  21345  et  seq.,  23736-7,  23739  et  seq.,  23981  et  seq.,  23986  et  seq. : (see  under  Commissioners  of 
Education.) 

Evidence  of,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  and  in  reference  to  KingChas.  II.’s  School,  or  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  at  Oxmautown,  Dublin,  22561-78,  22638,  22069-90  : — (see  Oxmantown.) 

Lacy,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  Head  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Drogheda  : — Evidence 
of,  12744  et  seq.  ' 

Course  of  Education: — Classics,  science,  and  English ; the  classical  instruction,  with  reference 
to  Trinity  College  entrance,  12760 ; combines  commercial  education  with  the  rest  as  far  as  possible ; 
French  taught  alter  school  hours  and  at  extra  charge,  12761-4. 

Considerable  difficulty  in  combining  classical  and  commercial  education,  where  pupils  not  all 
going  through  both  or  same  courses;  but  no  difficulty  if  there  were  a second  or  assistant  master; 
has  no  assistant,  12765—7  : manner  in  which  arrangements  could  be  made  to  obviate  difficulty  in 
giving  combined  education  in  same  school,  12768-70  : importance  of  study  of  English  : would  make 
it  essential  and  general;  and  thinks  French  should  be  taught  to  all,  1281.2-5, 12770-5. 

As  to  obligation  of  Erasmus  Smith  masters  to  teach  classics  : terms  of  Charter ; never  saw  it, 
nor  rules;  wishes  for  information  on  the  subject,  12776-9.  Has  never  been  furnished  by  Board 
of  Governors  with  the  Charter  or  any  rules  for  his  guidance  in  management  of  the  school,  and 
they  have  never  inspected  it;  inspection  of  school,  none,  12750-1,  12799—83, 12809. 

Requirement  of  Charter  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  or  catechising ; never  communicated 
to  him,  12783.  Gives  religious  instruction  every  day  to  all  scholars  in  schoolroom;  and  on 
Sunday  to  boarders,  12784-92.  Roman  Catholic  day  scholars  do  not  attend  religious  instruc- 
tion, 12786-8. 

Free  scholars  all  admitted  and  presented  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  only,  12793;  have  been  in 
some  years  no  free  pupils,  12793-8 : notice  issued  by  the  Governors  in  1854,  as  to  application 
for  free  places ; introduction  of  free  pupils  at  that  time,  five  admitted  in  one  half-year,  12799-808 : 
all  reside  in  the  town  and  within  two  miles,  12809-11. 

Exhibitions  for  Trinity  College,  £8  to  £12,  altogether  too  small,  valueless  to  the  schools; 
not  worth  while  to  study  specially  for  them,  and  examination  tco  difficult  for  boys  of  the  age  at 
which  they  generally  leave  the  school,  12816;  and  have  to  compete  in  the  same  examination 
with  pupils  of  the  Royal  Schools  whose  Exhibitions  are  far  more  valuable  (£50,. see  Armagh  and  other 
Royal  Schools)  : wrote  on  the  subject  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  of  Governors,  but  received  no 
answer ; suggested  that  the  Exhibitions  should  either  be  consolidated,  and  made  fewer  and  more 
valuable,  or  be  given  simply  as  rewards  to  boys  who  liar!  gone  through  school  for  a certain 
time  with  credit,  so  as  to  attract  boys  to  the  school ; success  of  English  grammar  schools  from 
emoluments  to  be  given  away,  12817-2 2. 

Probable  advantages  of  throwing  open  Exhibitions  to  wider  competition,  rather  than  restricting 
them  to  particular  schools  or  classes  of  schools,  12823-7. 

Endowments  beneficial ; without  them,  schools  like  that  of  Drogheda  could  not  be  carried 
on  at  all ; the  town  would  not  support  it ; and  without  endowment  he  could  not  carry  it  on  ; 
thinks  private  enterprise  would  not  supply  the  want,  12S28-31  : endowments  induce  persons  of 
superior  standing  and  ability  to  become  schoolmasters,  and  without  them  the  office  would  fall 
into  inferior  hands  ; uncertainty  of  dependence  on  fees  alone,  12832-8. 

Evidence  as  to  proprietary  schools  in  England,  and  their  success;  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
proprietary  schools  in  Ireland  ; doubts  whether  Drogheda  would  support  one  : Dublin  and  Kings- 
town might,  and  some  of  the  large  populous  cities,  12845-5S. 

See  further  as  to  particular  school,  innler  Lrogheda. 

Ladovize,  Mrs. : endowment  by,  for  education  at  Hollymount,  Co.  Mayo  ; see  Ilollymount. 

Laffan,  Rev.  Michael,  r r.  and  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon,  knows  nothing  of  any  school  endow- 
ment in  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary,  662  : — (see  Fethard.) 

Lalor,  Mr.,  Carlow  ; as  to  payment  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  a school  in  Carlow,  82  : (see  Carlovj.) 
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Land ! attached  to  schools,  for  cultivation  and  recreation  ; see  under  names  of  respective  schools. 

.bands  oi  -Endowments,  see  Endowments , Estates,  &c. 

Lane,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  M.B.,  should  be 

Lane  Rev.  J., Master  of  Kildare  Diocesan  School  : Evidence  of,  as  to  state  and  causes  of  decline  of 
the  school,  &c.,  13921  et  seq.:  (see  under  Naas.) 

Lanesborougli,  Lady ; endowment  for  schools  by : 

n ^ ^beyleix,  Queen’s  Co — Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  reported 
^bSl^m?0?QTOnTe.» ien/naSrtaim,d  attaCi!"S  t0  Lady  Laneshorough’s  charity  school  at 
PvHni  «^1099tt~L| ^tteirir0mT,rn-‘  T''°maS  Nolan-  p-p->  Abbeyleix ; no  trace  of  it,  5100.— 
b J’1?"  ancl.Rev-  William  Wingfield,  Rector  of  Abbeyleix  ; has  not  heard  of  such  a 
school,  olOl. — No  longer  m operation,  5113,  5116. 

„ feW7  Mmttm  reported  in  1812,  an  endowment  of  school 

at  Buttevant  in  1698  by  lady  lanesborougli,  with  a house,  half  acre  of  ground,  and  £20  per 
annum  for  schoo  muter  1153  Will  of  Lady  Lanesborough ; her  interest  in  the  property  on 
which  the  bequest  was  charged,  expired,  1151-2.  1 p J 

Languages,  Ancient : See  Classics. 

Languages,  Modern : — 

Utility  and  necessity  of,  in  Education  for  Commercial  and  Mercantile  pursuits ; and  want  of 
greater  facthties  for  acquisition  of.  Omagh,  Alexander,  11567-8, 11571-6, 11584-9.  Belfast  Bryce 

iii  1088-95.  Limerick,  Elnies,  2648-50.  Ennis,  Kin<*.  3S89.  Enniskillen  Trim- 

ble, 11913  ; Greham,  11976-83.  Galway,  Hallowell,  20206-15,  20233-5,  21206-8  Limerick 
ffibson  “A™  0 ? m'  ! S““idil1' f Jemdmdm-V,  Escort,  10867-70, 10935-8,'  Mullingar. 

Gibson  13339  et  ee,  ; Woodward,  13259-68,  13291-305.  Meath  Seminar y,  Power  13O3K3 
Otemantoem,  Bullm,  Hyndman,  22422-31  ; Brady,  22491-6  1 Be  Pan,  22604-5,  22655-6  Mara- 
borough,  Cassan,  5127-9.  C'VrrwMtm-SMmvm,  Cor,  6965-71.  Sligo,  Homan,  6695-9.  J 

Lormmortand^Ardyally,  Co.  Sligo;  auxiliary  schools  in  connection  will,  Killglass (see  Killglats) 

LatUrlen  National  School  Monaghan  ; Mr.  M'Kenna  and  Mr.  M'Ginn’s  endowments  for  education  in 
Monaehan,  claimed  by  Master  of,  8603  el  seq.  (see  references  to  these  endowments,  under  Monaghan  ) 

1 Evidence  of,  as  to  Hewitson  and  Scardeville 
tadT200«91-!2^hl50nr.'-1f ,°w\e°aimS  Jot  what  has  appeared  in  the  evidence,  as  to  school 
lands  20099  . has  had  no  information  from  the  rector,  Hon.  and  Key.  Mr.  Howard,  as  to  lands  left 

bst“oKe  Ec- ,0"y  "•  “ ^y.  »»*  - “ 

E“bli“;  «d-  »f-  “ *°  “p- 

Laymen : — 

visSonT' l3,lSS?liLi8”PeCt"n  “d  SnpKTi“”°  °f  S°b“ls'  *»d 
Local  Committees  or  Governors , Clergy,  fc  i_see  under  Bouerning  Bodies,  Inspection,  Clergy. 
Leamy,  William : School  at  Limerick  endowed  by ; see  under  Limerick. 

Leases: — 

cWs“hSC,‘“'-  El*SmB!l  Smitl1 ; le“e  «'*»»  re, airing  instruction  in  Church  Cate- 

Gorey  School,  Erasmus  Smith , Lease  with  clause  requiring  instruction  in  the  Scriptures, page  321. 
Lislee  School ; Lease  unde.  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund  Commissioners,  page  318 
Bathclaren  School,  Co.  Cork;  Lease  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Tice, pays  320. 

See  under  Estates,  Commissioners  of  Education,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  &c. 

Lectures : — 

BrSflMW ^!S““ri~4fo7878P“ta  i°S‘rnCti“  b™cte ; **  212™-*  > ***. 

And  see  under  Education,  and  names  of  Witnesses,  &c. 

Lee,  Bey. «»,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Trustee  of  Green  Coat  Hospital  School  at  Cork  : Evidence  of 
and  documents  handed  in  by,  in  reference  to  that  institution  (see  under  Cork),  1931  et  tea  wiletseq’ 
Legg,  W.llmm  Es,,  Head  Master  of  Navn.n  School  (Preston  Endowment),  Co.  Month  ■ Evidence  of  J 
to  state  and  management  of  the  school,  and  causes  of  decline,  12878  et  seq.  ’ 

Course  of  instruction;  in  classics  the  entrance  course,  and  usual  English  branches  Euclid  al<mhra 
mensuration,  12890.  Boys  bring  their  own  books  12891  -emeua,  algebra, 

School  hours,  ten  to  two;  no  other  school  in  Ireland  gives  four  hours  only,  12958-67 
tion,O1288P7-M29°08?"1;  “ “E”*  ” r0‘™  to  Ckre-Stee‘  Commissioners'  ofEdnca- 

19qSJ?Pr0Tern‘,°f ?gsesls,  exhibitions  should  he  established,  12892  1299Q-5 
12947-8  i would  not  object  to  Roman  Catholic  school  being  similarly  endowed,  12949  ’ 

Other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  12918-20  • n lnw  Brnmn  p„fi,„i;  , , . ,, 
receives  Protestant  boys  also!  12986-90.’-<See  furLi"  uE  AW)  ° SCh°01  “ ' 

^^Ctkio^TEt'^nms^ni^hn|^S^e^  ""f™  °f  EfSmus  Smith  School,  atDonadea,  Co.  Kildare; 

iiiasmus  Smith  Loard  for  continuance  of  the  salaries  to  the  school,  or  for  a pension  to 
themselves,  having  no  other  means  of  support,  13796.  * ension  to 

nfsTiSt  :-T°  r ° «'»  !*“«».»«  to  amount,  receipt, 

13810-1,  13880.— (See  un’d eJlhmdel)  ' aDSWer  ^ ^ B°ard  t iat  thoy  never  Srant  Pension8> 
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Legislation : — 

Difficulties  arising  out  of;  Cavan,  in  regard  to  Royal  Schools ; 7827.  Waterford  Corporation 
School,  Alcock,  414-8;  Elliott,  371-7.  Tvhrid,  12184. 

State  of,  anti  difficulties  as  to  erection,  repair,  and  support  of  Diocesan  Schools,  (see  Diocesan 
Schools),  7336-7,  13121-2,  13128.  v 


Acts  in  reference  to  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  and  Endowments,  3823-7, 13789,  21094,  22S25-32, 
(see  under  Erasmus  Smith.) 

Defective  state  of,  in  regard  to  powers  of  Bequests  Board,  M‘ Donnell,  23171  et  seq. 

Leitrim,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  ; evidence  taken  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  6S04  et  seq. 

Leonard, Mr.,  Superior  of  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork:— Return  from,  of  endowment  income 
and  number  of  pupils,  &c. ; education  altogether  gratuitous.  Income,  £369;  after  deductions  net 
income,  £243.  Number  of  pupils  from  1,100  to  1,170,  exclusive  of  Sunday  schools ; altogether 
about  1,300  day  scholars,  1242. — See  under  Cork. 

Leonard,  Thomas,  Blue  Coat  School  boy,  and  choir  boy,  Limerick: — Evidence  of,  (see  under  Limerick ,) 
2951  et  seq. 


Le  Ran,  Rev.  Lewis  A.,  Chaplain  and  Master  of  King  Chas.  II.’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat  School, 
Oxmantown,  Co.  Dublin,  225 81-657,  22659-61,  22682. 

^Nature  of  school  instruction,  22647-56.  No  industrial  occupation,  as  gardening,  carpentry,  &c., 


State  of  discipline  of  school,  satisfactory ; improvement  as  compared  with  its  state  on  his  appoint- 
ment; elopements  and  barring  out  formerly,  22597-603.  Studies  and  discipline  best  looked  after 
when  due  attention  paid  to  boys’  recreation,  22639-40. 

Improvement  in  reports  of  examiners  of  boys  advancement,  noticed  by  Commissioners;  and 
results,  a good  and  useful  education  in  branches  at  present  taught,  22604-22657. 

Extension  of  the  course  of  instruction,  to  include  modern  languages,  chemistry,  natural  philo- 
sophy, drawing,  would  be  a great  boon,  22604-5,  22655-6.  As  to  introduction  of  classics,  desirable 
if  practicable;  would  involve  an  increase  of  school  staff,  already  scarcely  adequate,  22606-8,  22626. 
22655-6. 


Monitorial  system;  objections  to  it,  from  interference  with  progress  of  the  boys  who  are  made 
monitors;  manner  in  which  it  may  to  some  extent  be  adopted  advantageously  and  without  being 
injurious,  but  system  bad  on  the  whole,  22609-14. 

An  organist  for  the  institution;  boys  taught  singing;  desirableness  of  music  and  singino-  as  part 
of  school  system,  22615-23. 

Examinations  occasionally ; how  conducted ; prizes,  22624-33.  Examinations  for  admission  to 
Government  civil  service,  22649-51. 

See  further  as  to  particular  School,  under  Oxmantown. 

Leslie , Bishop ; endowment  of  School  at  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  by,  and  by  Chas  I.  and  Bishop  Garnett, 
11635  et  seq. : see  Clogher. 

Lowers,  William,  late  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Sturgan,  parish  of  Killevy,  Co.  Armagh; 
returns  of  numbers  of  children  in  attendance  in  two  last  half-years  (1849,  1850)  during  which  the 
school  was  open,  9314. 

Still  in  possession  of  schoolhouse,  but  no  school  kept,  9317 ; site  conveyed  in  perpetuity  for  a 
school,  9332. 

Libraries  for  use  of  Schools: — 

Where  established,  nature  and  management  of ; Armagh  Royal  School,  9347,  9350,  9531-4. 
Athlone,  advantage  of  school  library,  Ranch  c/h  Boys  School,  M'Namara,  7178-89.  Cork,  success 
of  school  library,  Christian  Brothers  School.  Duggan,  1271-4 ; Green  Coat  School,  Searson,  1826-38. 
Enniskillen  Royal  School,  11900.  Farm,  Falloon,  13642-51.  Londonderry.  Foyle  School,  Escott, 
10795-6, 10S07-8,  10797, 10930-4,  10941.  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  Kyle,  22575— 6,  22638.  Temple- 
michael,  Card,  7624-7. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of;  Cavan,  Moore,  7878.  Clonmel,  Kettlewell,  818-9. 
Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11803-8.  Ennis,  King,  3902-7,  3968.  Londonderry,  Escott,  10941. 
Raphoe,  Steele,  11295-308.  Kyle,  21270-4. 

Lifford,  Co.  Donegal : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of 
education  in  Co.  Donegal,  11103  et  seq. 

LIFFORD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  CO;  DONEGAL. 

Information  from  llepoiis  of  previous  Inquiries,  <tc. : — 11115,  11405-14.  Endowment  by  Sir 
Richard  Hansard,  temp.  Jas.  I.,  for  salaries  of  schoolmaster  and  usher;  schoolhouse,  11405:  for  a 
free  school,  11407.  Visitation  in  1840  by  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  resigna- 
tion of  their  master,  whose  negligence  had  been  subject  of  complaint,  11409-10.  Subsequent 
improvement  in  attendance  at  school.;  number  of  pupils  at  various  periods,  11411-4. 

Present  Inquiry. — Documents  handed  in  by  Mr.  Chambers;  account  of  foundation  and  manage- 
ment, 11415-6. 

Evidence  of  Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Lord  Erne,  who  inherited  the  Hansard  Estates  and 
pays  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  11111  el  seq.,  11415,  11417  et  seq.'.  as  to  schoolhouse  and 
premises  ; repairs,  Ac.,  by  Lord  Erne,  11418-27  ; and  school  requisites,  11428. 

Admission  of  free  pupils,  by  curate  and  himself ; poor  children,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics; 
only  those  refused  who  are  considered  able  to  pay,  11429-35,  11446-9. 

Visitation  of  school  by  Church  Education  Society,  the  bishop,  Lord  and  Lady  Erne,  11442-5; 
and  weekly  by  the  curate,  11450-1. 

No  great  want  of  schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; other  schools  near,  11436-41. 
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Lilburn,  Mr.,  Dungannon ; letter  from,  complaining  of  the  cost  and  management  of  Dungannon  Royal 
School,  and  treatment  of  free  pupils,  11747  : — (See  under  Dungannon.) 

Limerick,  Bishop  of : as  to  Blue  School,  Limerick,  2950 : as  to  Leamy  School,  Limerick,  a trustee 
of  the  school ; and  letter  to,  from  Mr.  Horatio  Dain,  London,  as  to  remission  of  legacy  duty  on  the 
bequest  of  William  Leamy,  3665. — (See  under  Limerick.) 

Limerick,  Dean  of,  Very  Bey.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan  : see  Kirwan. 

Limerick,  Co.  and  City  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments*  and  state  of  education  j 
evidence  taken  at  Limerick,  2397  et  seq. , 3208  et  seq.,  4146  et  seq. 

Blue  School  or  Blue  Coat  School ; and  Mrs.  Alicia  Craven’s  Endowment  for  same,  2837  et  seq., 
3276  et  seq.,  3491  et  seq.,  4651  et  seq. 

Diocesan  School,  2416  et  seq.,  3208  et  seq. 

Erasmus  Smith  Endowment;  Southern  Estates,  2406  et  seq.,  3759  et  seq.,  4467  et  seq. 

Leamy  School,  3662  et  seq. 

General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same  in  Limerick  and  neighbourhood,  2397  etseq., 
2643  et  seq.,  4146  et  seq.,  4612  et  seq.,  4680  et  seq. 

BLUE  SCHOOL  OR  BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.  Nature  and  amount  of  Endowments,  numbers 
of  pupils,  &c. : litigation,  2837-42. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick : is  incapacitated,  by 
being  a Roman  Catholic,  from  being  a trustee,  2401,  2405  : believes  the  school  now  a myth;  for- 
merly boys  seen  about  town  in  the  dress,  none  now,  2401. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mullin,  master  of  the  school. — In  1854,  number  of  pupils,  twelve ; now, 
three ; cause  of  diminution ; school  unsatisfactory ; merely  for  choir  boys,  who  are  dismissed  or 
leave  when  their  voices  change,  2S46  et  seq.,  3200  et  seq.,  3433-6.  Master  (who  was  also  principal 
tenor  at  cathedral)  resigned  just  before  the  inquiry ; no  master  at  time  of  it,  2860-4.  As  to 
clothing  or  apprenticing  the  boys,  2867,  2916-20,  3200-2.  Absence  of  any  proper  inspection, 
examination  and  catechising,  2926-49. 

Evidence  of  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  : has  left  the  management  of  the  choir  and  school  connected 
with  it  altogether  to  the  Dean,  2950. 

Evidence  of  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick,  a trustee  of  the  school, 
3276  et  seq.  Visitation  of  school  and  examination  of  boys,  3281-2.  Usually  about  five  boys  in 
the  school,  327S-S0.  Formerly  pay  pupils  permitted,  about  nine,  but  got  rid  of  as  a nuisance, 
3289-90.  Original  intention  of  the  school,  to  teach  boys  to  sing  in  the  choir,  3294-9  ; preference 
for  singing  boys,  and  exclusion  of  pay  pupils,  notwithstanding  low  salary  of  master,  3301-10. 
Question  as  to  number  of  free  pupils  returned,  3311-37.  Financial  embarrassments  and  consequent 
discontinuance  of  clothing,  3338.  Unsatisfactory  account  of  school,  3340  et  seq.  Examination  and 
catechising  of  the  boys,  3386-3400.  No  free  boys  or  blue  boys  in  1855 ; small  number  previously ; 
in  1854,  four,  3412-36.  Further  evidence  as  to  combination  of  blue  school  with  choir  school,  3437 
et  seq.  Houses  left  for  use  of  blue  school,  in  ruins,  3448  et  seq.  Neglect  of  the  property  and 
management  of  school,  3472  et  seq.  Defective  education  of  boys ; unsatisfactory  result  of  exami- 
nation by  a Commissioner,  3482.  Subsequent  statement  in  explanation  of  previous  evidence,  and 
as  to  management  of  the  school,  4653  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  four  boys  examined,  as  to  school  arrangements,  hours,  instruction,  <fcc. — Thomas 
Leonard,  2951  et  seq. ; Thomas  M'Auley,  3059  et  seq. ; Edward  Ivimy,  3139  et  seq. ; Stephen  Goggin, 
3181  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  John  Watson  Mahony,  Esq.,  secretary,  collector  of  rents,  and  agent,  3499  etseq. 
Documents  as  to  the  original  foundation,  application  aud  management  of  endowments,  and  state  of 
funds,  3501-4.  Dilapidated  condition  of  house  property,  and  inattention  to  it,  3509  et  seq.  Further 
evidence  as  to  finances  and  accounts,  3548  et  seq.,  3653  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nash,  book-keeper  to  Mr.  Mahony,  agent,  <fec.,  as  to  nature  of  property, 
condition  of  houses,  rents,  &c.,  3615-52. 

Henry  O’Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor,  reads  a letter  from  Mr.  Mahony,  as  to  future  interests  of  the 
charity,  4651. 

Evidence  of  John  Boyse,  Esq.,  solicitor  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick  (Mrs.  Alicia  Craven’s 
Endowment),  3491-3498.  Terms  of  will  making  the  bequest,  the  only  information  he  can  give, 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  FOR  LIMERICK,  KILL  ALOE,  AND  KILFENORA. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  <fec.,  2416-28.  In  1821,  grant  by  Grand  Juries 
of  County  and  City  for  building  schoolhouse,  but  not  yet  issued,  2419  : in  1827,  no  schoolhouse 
provided,  house  rented  by  master,  the  previous  house  having  fallen  into  decay ; creation  of  a build- 
ing fund  by  Grand  Juries,  2420  : representation,  in  1833,  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  founding 
and  establishing  diocesan  schools,  particularly  that  of  Limerick,  2422-3  : of  eighteen  dioceses  or 
districts,  only  eight  provided  with  effective  schools,  2423.  Difficulty  of  providing  for  repairs,  from 
indisposition  of  Grand  Juries  to  present  money,  2424  : buildings  become  dilapidated  and  ruinous, 
2425.  Recommendation  in  1850,  for  inspection  of  diocesan  schools,  2426.  Schools  not  effective, 
from  objectionable  mode  of  paying  masters  and  from  dilapidated  state  of  buildings,  there  being  no 
funds  for  repairs  beyond  any  voluntary  provision  by  Grand  Juries,  2427. 

Present  Inquiry . — Communication  from  Committee  of  Grand  Jury,  complaining  of  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  school ; agreement  by  master  to  educate  twenty  free  scholars  without  religious  distinc- 
tion, to  be  nominated  by  Grand  J ury ; grants  made  by  the  latter  on  this  condition,  2430.  Suitable 
building  for  a large  school,  containing  forty  beds,  not  occupied ; small  number  of  free  scholars, 
two  or  three  only  if  any ; assistant  masters,  one  for  classics  at  £2  a month,  one  for  science  at  £1  a 
month,  one  for  French  at  £1  a month,  2431. 
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Limerick : — Diocesan  School  for  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora — continued. 

Evidence  of  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick  : nonfulfilment  of  condition  of  Grand  Jury 
grant  that  twenty  free  scholars  nominated  by  them,  of  different  religious  denominations  without 
distinction,  should  be  admitted,  2399. 

Memorial  from  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Diocese  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  requesting  that  their 
contributions  to  the  District  School,  from  which  they  derive  no  benefit,  may  be  applied  to  a separate 
school  for  that  diocese,  page  301. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Hogg,  head  master,  2433,  2582,  2632-3,  2CS0-1,  2827-36.  Number  of 
pupils  five,  one  boarder  and  four  clay  scholars,  no  free  pupils,  2436-8 ; and  five  masters  besides 
himself,  2471-8.  School  built  by  presentment,  has  himself  spent  £400  on  it,  2439-42,  2479—80, 
2551-63  : amount  of  school  accommodation  sufficient  for  thirty-five  or  thirty-eight,  2445-9. 

Free  pupils ; numbers  in  previous  years,  1838  to  1S49,  from  four  to  eleven,  2450-6  : right  of 
nominating  free  pupils  in  trustees  appointed  by  Grand  Jury,  not  exercised  by  them ; has  been 
exercised  by  himself  at  instance  or  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  2457-71  : order 
of  Grand  Jury  for  provision  for  twenty  free  pupils,  without  religious  distinction,  2466. 

Course  of  instruction,  entrance  course  of  Trinity  College,  and  commercial  and  mercantile  education, 
2481-2,  2490-5.  Success  of  pupils  in  after-life,  2444,  2482-3,  2495-6.  Religious  instruction  and 
catechising,  2827-35. 

Causes  of  falling  off  of  the  school,  and  of  small  number  of  free  pupils,  2443,  2483—9,  2495—2510  ; 
other  schools  and  educational  wants  of  Limerick,  2511-78,  2548—50.  Examination  of  boys  in  the 
school  not  satisfactory  for  their  length  of  time  in  it,  2519-44.  State  of  health  of  the  master,  as 
bearing  on  his  efficiency  in  conducting  the  school,  2564-71.  Communications  produced  by  him  as 
to  management  of  school,  257 4-82. 

Inspection  of  school,  none ; half-yearly  and  other  examinations,  2572-3. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Moore,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Limerick,  2583-2631  : has  had  two 
boys  at  the  diocesan  school;  his  opinion  of  its  management  favourable,  2584-96,  2601-7,  2631. 
Causes  of  its  falling  off,  partly  its  distance  out  of  the  town,  while  there  are  good  schools  nearer  and 
within  it,  partly  the  master  Mr.  Hogg’s  illness,  2579-2600,  2607-19,  2621-31 : falling  off  of 
other  schools,  2620,  2630. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Elmes,  Curate  of  Killealy ; keeps  a school,  a competitor  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  ; 
favourable  opinion  of  management  and  instruction  in  his  school,  but  never  personally  in  it,  2634-42. 
Mr.  Elmes’  college  career,  and  experience  and  success  in  teaching,  2635,  2643-4.  Always  gives 
a classical  and  commercial  education ; no  objection  to  combining  them,  ought  to  be  combined, 
2644-5.  Further  evidence  on  this  subject ; course  of  such  instruction  detailed,  2646  el  seq. 

Evidence  of  George  Vandeleur,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Grand  Jury  on  the  school : 
evidence  unfavourable  to  conduct  of  the  diocesan  school ; dissatisfaction  prevailing;  and  want  of 
better  means  of  education  at  Limerick ; want  of  due  provision  for  free  pupils,  2682  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Thomas  M‘Grath,  Esq.,  classical  assistant  in  diocesan  school ; as  to  general  arrange- 
ments and  course  of  instruction  there,  2727  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  the  Very  Rev.  Anthony  Latouche  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Limerick  : favourable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ho»"  and  of  his  school  management ; cause  of  falling  off  of  the  school,  depression  of  the 
times  and  inability  of  persons  to  send  their  children  to  school,  3208  et  seq.  Other  schools  in 
neighbourhood  referred  to,  3228-40. 

Evidence  of  Arthur  Henry  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  surgeon,  formerly  a pupil  in  diocesan  school  under 
Mr.  Ho"-g.  and  has  had  three  brothers  there  : formerly  from  fifty  to  eighty  boys,  or  more;  high 
opinion°of  the  school ; cannot  assign  any  direct  cause  for  its  falling  off ; fluctuation  of  schools,  and 
desire  of  changing  from  one  to  another,  3242  et  seq. 

LBAMY  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  previous  Inquiries,  Ac.— Large  bequest  by  William  Leamy  for  education  of 
poor  children  in  and  about  Limerick ; litigation  to  recover  property,  which  had  got  into  hands  of 
persons  in  London ; costs  and  Chancery  scheme  of  management,  3662-3. 

Present  Inquiry.— Will,  3663.  Letter  from  Francis  Kearney,  complaining  of  the  intention  of 
the  founder  of  the  Leamy  Free  School  not  being  carried  into  eflect,  the  school  being  not  for  general 
education  but  altogether  Protestant,  to  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  though  founders  family 
were  Roman  Catholics,  3663. 

Evidence  of  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  a trustee  of  the  school,  and  letter  from  Mr.  Horatio  Dain, 
London,  as  to  applying  for  remission  of  legacy  duty  on  the  bequest,  3665. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hosford,  master  of  Leamy  School,  3666-3758.  Number  of  pupils,  144 
or  145  males  and  females,  of  all  denominations,  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
out  of  145,  fifty-five  Roman  Catholics,  3669-72,  3693-4.  Formerly  203,  and  171  ; causes  of 
diminution  of  pupils  ; opposition,  and  Monks’  school  lately  set  up,  and  model  school,  Ac.,  3674-84. 

Course  of  instruction;  English,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  geometry,  oi 01-1 2. 
Religious  instruction,  its  nature  and  how  managed,  3685-3700.  Supply  of  books,  maps,  Ac., 
3713-9.  No  library,  for  want  of  funds,  3753. 

Inspection  of  school  by  its  governors  ; and  examination  or  catechising  of  pupils,  3720-34. 
Admission,  by  master  with  or  without  recommendation  ; no  regulations  or  orders,  but  printed 
form  of  inquiry  as  to  state  of  bodily  health,  37 35-9. 

Discipline,  Ac. ; no  flogging ; hours  ten  to  three,  without  interval  for  recreation ; no  play- 
ground 3740-6.  Irregularity  of  attendance  of  children,  from  poverty ; would  not  like  himself  to 
go  to  school  on  a hungry  belly ; attendance  would  be  better  if  there  were  a charge,  but  payment 
not  to  be  insisted  on,  37 47-52.  Career  and  success  of  pupils  in  after-life,  3754-7. 

Evidence  of  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick ; Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
trustees  of  Leamy  School,  2400. 
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Limerick — continued. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  ENDOWMENT  ; SOUTHERN  ESTATES. 

Previous  Inquiries,  and  reports  thereof;  particulars  of  estates,  2406,  2408. 

Present  Inquiry.- -Evidence  of  Thomas  Kearney,  Esq.,  County  Surveyor,  Agent  of  Southern 
Estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  4467-4611.  Rental,  and  extent  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary 


r Tipperary  estates,  and 

agriculture  practised,  and  general  management  of  estates,  4493  e 
Clothing ; directions  of  governors  to  supply  clothing  to  best  boys  in  Tipperary  school,  4509-12. 
Rental  and  income  of  estates,  and  amount  expended  for  education  in  County  Limerick  4513-4 
et  seq  4o3b  et  seq  Arrears  of  rent  due  by  tenants,  4524-30,  4586  et  ssq.  Himself  a yearly  tenant 
on  the  estate,  4532-0.  , J J 

4569  CVid<3nC6  aS  t0  nature  of  bis  duties>  management  and  extent  of  visitation  of  estates, 

EsEOT375°9  °{  Kearn7’  ^Sent  of  Erasmus  Smith  Southern 

estates  57o  J-3609,  4o6J-4o68.  Produces  books ; rental  and  account  current,  3760-3.  Amount 
ot  rental  ot  the  Limerick  estate,  arrears  thereof,  amounts  received  and  remitted  to  the  Erasmus 
brm  h Boar, , abatements  to  tenants,  allowances  or  remission  of  arrears,  and  other  particulars, 
1 / ' Partlcalars  “ t0  tlie  Tipperary -estate,  3773  et  seq.  The  agent,  Mr.  Kearney,  a 

tenant  on  the  estate;  his  rent,  arrear,  and  abatement  or  allowances,  3779-87:  other  tenants  to 
SoT-n0  aliowed,  3788-90.  No  leases;  Mr.  Kearney  tenant  from  year  to  year 

ot  j-—,  only  half  or  quarter  of  an  acre  of  his  land  sublet  to  an  under  tenant,  3791.  Arrears  in 
Ct''i|aSTi  3 1 / 2,  3782,  3790,  3796,  379S-3800 ; and  in  case  of  the  schoolmaster  under  the 
nrovilfnin/U5^S?°0  f Tipperary , no  arrear  in  the  book,  but  in  a document  received  from 
previous  a,ent,  5803-5  ; got  no  books  from  previous  agent  on  termination  of  his  agency,  3805-8. 
Uross  receipts  on  southern  estates,  Tipperary  and  Limerick ; reductions  and  net  receipts,  4562-8. 

JMAm  of  Hooey  O'Shea,  Esc,.,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  2397  et  «f„  2407  et  «j. : representation 
irom  Ooiporation  as  to  necessity  for  inquiring  into  application  of  endowment,  and  as  to  its  bein«- 
not  properly  appropriated  to  locality  of  Limerick,  2397-2404.  Management  of  estates  : nature 
ot  leases,  2407  et  seq. 

GENERAL  STATE  OP  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME  IN  LIMERICK  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

?'?“>  “9-  <*  Iim“ick  r-tommu,  of  various  schools  in  and  abort 

Limerick , msufflcient  edncrtion  afforded  out  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Endowment  in  the  county  ■ ereat 
for2397S-9405  °419  °r  ® and  Uppei’  classes> aud  of  classical  education ; the  poor  well  provided 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Elmes,  Curate  of  Killealy  and  master  of  a private  school :— Extent 
of  Education  and  means  for  it  in  Limerick;  it  does  not  begin  early  enough  ; advantages  of  cora- 
bmed  classica  and  commercial  education;  no  objection  to  the  combination;  ought  always  to  be 
combined,  2644-26/9  : — (evidence  as  to  Diocesan  School,  see  above.)  J 

Evidence  of  Archibald  M wrap  Esq,  a partner  in  firm  of  Todd  and  Co.:  deficiency  of  commercial 
education  in  Limerick  : Limerick  boys  less  fitted  by  education  for  situations  than  boys  from  the 
country,  who  are  found  to  be  more  useful  and  better  educated  for  commercial  purposes,  4149  etsea 
Young  men  better  educated  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland,  4173.  Greater  facilities  for  good  com- 
mcicu.  education  m Limerick  would  be  a great  benefit  to  trade  and  commerce,  4174  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Thornrn  Revinjton,  Esq,  employing  seventy  or  eighty  young  men  in  a lar<re  estab- 
lishment at  Limerick,  4214-7.  Defective  commercial  education  ; importance  of  foreign  languages  • 
value  of  a school  of  design  ; excellence  of  education  in  some  English  schools,  as  Greenwich  Bir- 
mingham, (tec,  4220  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  William  Franklin,  Esq,  Manager  and  Inspector  of  Limerick  Branch  of  Provincial 
.Bank ; as  to  qualifications  required  in  young  men  for  the  bank ; submitted  to  examination  • im- 
portance ol  good  education  for  commercial  life,  and  of  modern  languages;  want  of  .rood  practical 
■schools  m Limerick  for  combined  classical  and  commercial  education  ; easily  practicable,  4612-50. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Burke,  Roman  Catholic  administrator  of  St.  John’s  parish  Limerick  • 
as  to  general  state  of  education,  a::d  provision  for  same,  in  Limerick,  46S0-4729.  * 

Existing  schools  for  advanced  education  for  middle  classes  in  Limerick;  one  conducted  by  two 

a Srscim°ol  CfromC9nanto  TnTk  education>  with languages,  under  the  best  teachers, 

» 90  t0  100  b°ys  or  more;  sent  a boy  recently  to  London,  where  he  passed 

a strict  examination  for  a government  appointment : Christian  Brothers’  school  also  gives  a capital 
meicantile  education,  with  great  success  ; at  the  same  time,  does  not  say  the  education  of  the  city 
is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  4681  4729  : a very  considerable  number,  to  his  ownTnowledgVfS 
hove  TwV ^efC'a^ l]y  tha  fils^  have  obtained  situations  in  large  mercantile  establishments ; the 

boys  of  the  Christian  Brothers  school  are  generally  of  humbler  classes,  and  go  into  shops  and 

rSowaMSma  rSCS,  r1St’  and  gCt-  °n  ’■  pupils  frora  thc  other  s«hool  have  gone  to  college, 
Carlow,  Maynooth,  and  to  Government  situations ; well  fitted  for  commercial  life,  4682-3.  ® 

Education  of  the  lower  classes  good  but  they  are  taken  away  to  labour  as  soon  as  possible  ; 2 000 
children  in  the  Monks  schools  ; their  education  does  not  make  them  unfit  for  manual  labour  or  dissa- 
tisfied,  but  the  contrary ; about  800  in  eight  National  schools  of  which  he  is  patron  ; Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  about  1,500  more;  great  desire  for  education  amongst  the  lower  orders,  4684-92. 
tion  4715  S S °f  b°7S  gIf  8 at  Sch°°ls’  about  7>000  or  8>000  out  of  45,000  or  46,000  popula- 

No  means  of  promoting  boys  in  the  schools  to  higher  classes ; want  of  a higher  school,  to  which 
p ent  C0U  r bvfnnt  and  have  oPPo^nity  of  further  cultivation  and  advance- 
ment, 4693-4700.  Persons  of  middle  and  upper  classes  have  been  educated  in  the  Monks’ and 
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Limerick  : — General  State  of  Education,  &c. — continued. 

National  schools ; but  there  is  a want ; and  not  sufficient  school  accommodation  for  the  lowest 
classes ; part  occupied  by  persons  who  could  pay ; some  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  model 
school,  but  one  will  be  insufficient ; well-managed  schools  at  moderate  payment  for  good  education 
would  be  supported  by  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  would  relieve  the  schools  for  poorer  classes ; 
want  of  higher  schools,  4701-13,  4719-23. 

Considerable  and  beneficial  effect  of  throwing  open  Government  appointments  to  competition  ; 
a great  impetus  to  education,  4724-6. 

Linen-hall  School,  Dublin  : Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow  aud  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton ; see  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board. 

Lislee  School : Lease  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners,  page  318. 

Limahoe,  Co.  Longford  ; Boys  and  Girls  School : — 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gill,  master. — Appointed  by  Rev.  James  Mitchell:  formerly  only  a male 
school ; grant  of  money  by  mother  of  Mr.  Mitchell  for  girls  school,  and  wing  added,  7645-8. 

Instruction ; reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  lately  geography;  no 
English  grammar,  7659-71.  Average  of  boys  from  130  to  150  heretofore,  7649  ; number  at 
present,  thirty-four  boys,  thirty-eight  girls,  7654.  Falling  off  ascribed  to  evictions,  emigration,  and 
withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children  to  a Roman  Catholic  school,  7651. 

Master  has  a farm  of  thirty-six  acres  and  four  acres  attached  to  schoolhouse  ; no  assistant  in 
school ; had  none  when  he  had  120  boys ; employs  advanced  boys  as  monitors ; no  inspection  of 
schools,  but  occasional  examination  of  boys  in  Scriptures  by  curate:  no  industrial  employment; 
does  not  question  the  boys  at  all ; did  not  hear  mistakes  in  reading ; has  been  deaf  forty-live  years, 
worse  lately,  7672-98. 

I/isnaskca,  Co.  Fermanagh;  Moate  School,  12231. 

Litigation;  and  expenses  of,  and  loss  or  diminution  of  endowments  from  : — 

Aghada,  Townsend,  1141.  Clonmel,  707-12.  Cork,  Moses  Deane's  Endowment,  2035,  2164-6, 
2185-7,  2259.  Downpatrick,  Harrell,  9849-62,  9870.  Ballyadams,  Queen's  Co.  Elliott,  5076-90. 
Kilkenny,  Evans  Endowment,  Browne,  1 44.  Kilmeadsn,  Bourke,  330.  Limerick,  Leamy  School 
3662-3.  Londonderry,  Foyle  College,  10764.  Midleton,  Co.  Cork,  17607-15, 17612-5 ; exhibitions 
swallowed  up  in  litigation,  but  since  restored,  17615.  Monasterevan,  Moore,  13895  et  seq.  Waterford 
Corporation  School,  Price,  196-9  ; Alcock,  252,  257 ; Elliott,  371-7.  Wicldow,  Eaton  Bequest.  13786. 

And  see  under  Endowments,  Estates,  Commissioners  of  Education,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and 
names  of  respective  Schools. 

Little,  Catherine,  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; evidence  of  as  to  employment  of  school 
girls  by  schoolmistress  to  work  for  herself,  15471  et  seq.: — sec  under  Swords. 

Loans  from  Consolidated  Fund,  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  schoolhouses ; Banagher  Royal  School, 
5270  : and  see  other  schools. 

Local  Bodies,  or  Committees,  for  supervision  of  Schools ; see  under  Governing  Bodies,  Inspection,  &c. 

Localities : — 

Endowments  for  schools  or  pupils  from  particular  estates,  parishes,  towns,  or  other  localities ; see 
under  the  respective  names. 

Schools  in  unsuitable  localities,  and  want  of  them  elsewhere  ; Ballyroan,  Lyon,  4861-8 ; Bland, 
4897-8-9  ; Talbot,  5205-6 ; Butler,  5145,  5154-5. 

Power  required  to  remove  schools  to  other  localities  and  establish  new  ones ; Bishop  of  Down 
10480-1. 

Lombard-street  school  premises  : evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,)  19674. 

Londonderry,  Co.  of : Inquiiy  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence 
taken  at  Londonderry,  10556  et  seq. 

Diocesan  School,  or  Foyle  College;  aud  Endowments  for  Schools  by  the  Irish  Society,  10751  et  seq. 

Gwyn’s  Charitable  Institution,  11034  et  seq. 

General  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same;  11003  et  seq. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  OB  FOYLE  COLLEGE. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  tic.,  10751-62, 10764  : — Means  of  support,  chiefly 
from  contributions  of  clergy,  London  Companies,  and  Irish  Society;  number  of  scholars  and  free 
scholars  at  various  periods,  and  other  particulars,  10751  et  seq.  Difficulty  as  to  keeping  diocesan 
schoolhouses  in  repair  in  present  state  of  law,  the  Grand  Juries  objecting  to  make  presentments, 
10759.  Litigation  with  Irish  Society,  and  recommendation  of  London  Corporation  Commissioners 
for  its  dissolution  and  new  management,  10764.  Question  whether  the  contributions  by  Irish 
Society  are  a voluntary  grant,  or  endowment  or  trust  for  education,  10751,  10763,  10767. 

Present  Inquiry : — Returns  from  Irish  Society,  and  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education, 
10765-6. 

William  Hazlett,  Esq.,  J.P-,  Manager  of  Bank  at  Londonderry  : — Letter  from,  10766  ; pamphlet 
handed  in  by,  10763  ; evidence,  and  written  statement  given  in  evidence,  10767  et  seq.  Want  of 
endowment  for  the  Diocesan  School  of  Londonderry,  10766-7,  10770.  Subscriptions  formerly 
from  London  Companies,  now  withdrawn,  10767.  Old  endowments  in  land,  for  a free  school,  kept 
by  Irish  Society  in  their  own  hands,  10770  ; intention  of  Crown  to  provide  by  endowment  for  a 
free  school  frustrated  by  Irish  Society  ; but  funds  considered  to  he  a trust  fund ; Irish  Society 
consider  their  grants  voluntary,  10771  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Escott,  Master  : — At  present  thirty-eight  day  scholars,  twelve  free 
pupils;  chiefly  Church  of  England,  some  Presbyterians,  one  Roman  Catholic,  10781-8.  No 
objection  on  religious  grounds,  10789,  10819-20. 
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Londonderry,  Diocesan  School  or  Foyle  College;  Rev.  Mr.  Escott’s  evidence — continued. 

Instruction  given  remarked  by  Commissioners  as  very  excellent,  10S79  ; domestic  arrangements 
for  boarders  very  satisfactory,  10853-9. 

Course  of  instruction  ; some  boys  for  Trinity  College,  some  for  Belfast  College,  some  receivin''' 
commercial  education,  but  greater  proportion  classical,  10794  : combination  of  classical  and  English 
or  commercial  education  in  same  school  easily  managed  by  a little  arrangement  to  prevent  clashing 
of  classes;  arrangements  detailed,  108G0  et  seq.  Importance  of  modern  languages  • French  and 
German,  and  natural  history,  should  bp  taught,  10867-70,  10935-8.  ' ° ° ’ 

Inadequacy  of  present  school  staff  for  agood  combined  classicaland  commercial  education  for  enlarged 
number  of  boys,  10863-5,  10871-4.  Extent  and  nature  of  school  accommodation  ; could  receive 
seventy  or  eighty  boys,  10840-52,  10945  ; at  present  thirty -eight  day  scholars,  10784  ; number  of 
boarders  and  day  scholars  at  various  periods,  10760-2. 

Want  of  funds  for  improvement  of  school  arrangements,  10940  ; no  fund  for  repairs  ; particulars 
in  which  they  are  much  required,  some  parts  going  to  ruin,  10790,  10940.  Expenses  in  repairs 
&c.,  which  have  been  paid  by  himself,  10892-4  ;-by  Irish  Society,  10790,  10824-7,  10929.  ’ 

Income,  deduction,  and  net  salaries  of  master  and  assistants,  10866,  10S71-2  10880-92  • 
nothing  for  master  except  what  he"  gets  from  pupils,  which  is  not  much,  10892.  Importance  of 
the  endowment,  without  which  the  school  could  not  be  kept  up  iii  its  present  efficiency,  10896-8. 

Charge  for  day  scholars,  eight  guineas  a-year  ; thinks  it  should  not  be  much  lower  • probable 
effects  of  lowering  it,  which  might  be-objectionable,  10914-5,  10919-23. 

Free  pupils,  twelve,  107S5  ; average  numbers,  10308-1 1.  Free  boys  appointed  by  Irish  Society, 
through  their  treasurer  or  agent,  from  respectable  classes,  persons  in  good  trade,  &c.,  10812-8  • as 
to  free  .places  for  clergymen’s  sons,  10917-8,  10939.  Mercers’  Company  (the  only  company  who 
continue  their  contribution  to  the  school)  give  £50  a-year,  for  which  they  nominate  two  boarders 
who  pay  only  £10  a-year ; no  gain  to  the  school,  10942-4,  10976-7.  Competition  for  free  places 
•by  examination  instead  of  mere  nomination  would  be  very  beneficial,  10906-13  : if  thrown  open 
to  all  and  given  for  merit  on  examination,  would  obviate  any  objection  to  children  of  higher  ranks 
• .of  life  mixing  with  those  of  humbler,  and  prevent  any  stigma  attaching  to  the  latter  10906-18. 

Exhibitions  or  scholarships  ; five  attached-  to  Foyle  College,  of  £30  each,  by  Irish  Society  • 
should  be  put  on  footing  of  the  Royal  Schools,  which  have  £50  ; effect  of  these  exhibitions  most 
beneficial,  10899-905. 


Inspection  or  visitation  of  school ; by  the  Bishop  several  times,  by  the  Irish  Society  once  a year 
and  nature  of  inspection,  10792,  10821-8.  Reports  or  returns  .to  the  Bishop,  10793-4  10S32-3” 
10837-8.  Examination  of  boys  twice  a-year  by  some  person  whom  the  master  «-cts  to  do  it* 
generally  a clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  a sizar  or  scholar  recently  from  Dublin  -C  no  examina- 
tion on  part  of  Irish  Society,  10828-36. 

Prizes  of  medals  and  books  given  to  boys  according  to  good  marks  on  these  examinations 
10834;  much  valued  and  effect  useful;  provided  by  master;  matter  mentioned  to  the  Irish 
Society,  but  no  grant  from  them  for  the  purpose,  and  no  reply,  10924-8. 

Library  attached  to  the  college,  left  by  Bishop  King  ; for  use  of  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  diocese  ■ 
chieflya  theological  library,  and  valuable  ; rarely  referred  to  byclergy,  never  by  lay  gen  try,  10795-6" 
10807-8.  Also  a small  school  library  for  the  scholars  who  subscribe  to  it,  10797  : subscription 
2s.  Gd.  a-year,  voluntary,  but  all  the  boys  pay  : no  grant  from  Irish  Society  towards  it,  10930-4  : 
would  be  a good  thing  to  increase  the  school  library  and  grant  models  or  drawings  for  the  boys 
to  copy,  10941.  ° J 


Evidence  of  William  Green,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Irish  Society  and  Treasurer  of  Foyle  College 
10947-8.  Nomination  of  free  pupils  left  by  the  Society  to  him  without  particular  instructions 
from  or  report  to  them,  10949,  10952-8.  Principle  upon  which  boys  are  selected  by  him  for  free 
places ; sons  of  poor  but  respectable  people,  not  well  able  to  pay  for  so  good  an  education  as  they 
ought  to  have,  10950-1.  Free  boys  receive  instruction  as  day  scholars  only,  10963  : but  Mercers’ 
Company,  who  contribute  £50  a-year,  send  two  pupils  as  boarders,  who  pay  £10  a-year  each 
selected  by  agent  of  that  Company’s  property  in  Ireland,  10963-7  ; Mercers’  grant  no  gain,  10942’ 
10976-7. 


Acts  as  Treasurer  of  Foyle  College,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Geo.  III.,  which  he  has 
never  seen,  10948,  10959  ; has  very  slight  funds  ; formerly  subscriptions  from  various  companies  • 
all  discontinued  except  that  of  Mercers’ Company  ; Irish  Society’s  subscription  £280,  and  £l5o’ 
for  five  exhibitions,  10959-62.  Surplus  funds  of  Irish  Society  and  their  application,  10997-11002. 

Prevalent  opinion  in  the  Irish  Society  that  they  had  power  to  make  or  withdraw  grants  at 
pleasure,  10970-1.  Persons  selected  for  free  places,  generally  connected  with  the  estate  of  the  Society 
but  not  always,  and  some  from  Donegal  and  Armagh,  recommended  by  parties  connected  with  the 
estate,  10980-5.  Applications  rarely  or  never  refused,  because  the  class,  of  lads  eligible  is  generally 
understood,  and  those  thought  not  to  be  eligible  do  not  apply.  10978-9.  As  to  selection  of  candi- 
dates by  examination  ; doubtful  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  the  object  being  to  assist 
those  in  reduced  circumstances  but  require  education  they  arc  not  able  to  pay  for;  limited  to  that 
class,  the  selection  of  best  answerers  for  free  places  might  be  advantageous  and  would  counteract 
any  reflection  on  ground  of  their  being  free  pupils,  10986-96. 

Evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Alexander  Ferguson,  Bart.,  m.p.  for  City  of  Londonderry,  as  to  o'cncral 
state  of  education  and  provision  for  same  in  the  neighbourhood,  11003-33.  ° 

Deficiency  in  facilities  for  education  of  middle  classes,  and  even  for  mercantile  education  ; want  of 
sutiicicnt  funds  for  the  Foyle  College,  or  diocesan  and  free  school  united,  and  neither  amount  nor 
quality  of  education  given  which  is  required ; insufficiency  of  that  institution  alone,  even  if  its 
funds  were  adequate,  11005. 

Want  of  intermediate  schools,  above  the  National  schools,  for  middle  and  mercantile  classes 
11006.  General  want  in  Ireland  of  intermediate  schools  between  those  for  classical  education  and 
the  lower  ones  ; difficulties  apprehended  in  regard  to  combination  of  classical  and  mercantile 
education  in  same  school;  but  instances  of  combination  under  one  master  referred  to,  11027-32 
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Londonderry — continued. 

Diminution  of  schools  in  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry,  and  education  of  clerks  and  mercantile 
classes  deteriorating,  11008-14.  -Measures  contemplated  for- evening  instruction  for  young  men, 
reading  room,  lectures,  &c.,  11015-21.  Boys  sent  to  farming  school  at  Templemoyle,  from  belief 
that  the  English  education  there  is  better  than  in  Londonderry,  11012.  Other  endowments  for 
education  at  Londonderry  besides  Foyle  College;  Gwyn  institution,  11021;  and  endowment 
bequeathed  by  a merchant  named  Joseph  Young  for  a school  for  girls,  not  available,  11021-5. 

GWYN  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION. 

A school  in  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry,  endowed  by  a merchant  named  Gwyn,  for  boys, 

Evidence  of  Pitt  Skipton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  11034-5. — Will,  and  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1830,  under  which  the  Institution  is  established  and  conducted,  11101-2.  Its 
management,  by  trustees;  namely,  the  bishop,  first  Presbyterian  clergyman,  ex-officio,  and 
merchants  appointed  from  the  burgesses  by  the  trustees  themselves,  who  also  appoint  five  of 
themselves  as  a committee  of  management,  the  committee  reporting  quarterly  to  the  trustees 
generally,  11042-4,  11094.  Boys  boarded,  clothed,  educated,  and  generally  apprenticed,  11045, 
11051.  Expenses  about  £1,600  a-year,  with  £800  of  debt,  1 1(598—9.  Number  of  boys,  76  ; but 
trustees  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  number  to  72,  until  debt  paid  off  and  expenses  brought  within 
£1,600  a-year,  11036. 

Mode  of  selecting  boys,  by  the  trustees ; from  what  classes  and  localities,  and  from  all  religious 
persuasions ; Roman  Catholics  generally  double  the  number  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
11037-41. 

Course  of  Education,  English  simply,  to  prepare  them  as  tradesmen  and  sailors ; under  the  will, 
navigation  to  be  taught,  and  any  wishing  are  prepared  for  sea;  mensuration,  book-keeping; 
industrial  occupation,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  work  in  the  garden  and  in  keeping  the  house  clean 
and  orderly,  11046-56,  11063.  When  old  enough,  generally  apprenticed,  11051. 

Museum  attached  to  Institution,  but  not  belonging  to  it ; instruction  given  in  zoology  and  botany, 
with  beneficial  results,  11057-62. 

Good  answering  of  boys  on  examination;  eligibility  as  apprentices,  11080;  and  yet  a feeling 
against  them,  and  its  causes  ; no  fee,  which  masters  get  in  other  cases,  11079  ; and  apprehension  of 
interference  of  trustees,  11080. 

Mode  of  selecting  for  apprenticeship,  11081-2,  11095-6;  after-conduct  of  apprentices,  11075- 
80 ; visitation  of  apprentices  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  if  at  a distance ; recorded  in  a book,  and 
apprentices  appear  every  six  months  before  the  committee ; premiums  awarded  on  satisfactory 
reports  at  termination  of  apprenticeship,  11086-91,  11096-7. 

Internal  arrangements  of  school : — Stock-book  ; account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  materials, 
clothing,  &c.,  under  charge  of  matron,  11100-1.  Great  cleanliness  of  dormitories,  passages,  &c. 
generally,  11064-6  : but  schoolroom  not  in  a proper  state  of  cleanliness,  and  very  offensive;  had 
been  occasionally  washed,  though  not  once  annually ; but  smell  not  from  dirt,  11067-74.  Seventy- 
six  boarders  with  fifteen  or  eighteen  wash  basins  amongst  them,  and  a wooden  trough,  11083-5. 

Long,  William,  Esq.,  Treasurer  and  a Trustee  of  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork  : evidence  of,  1936-1983 : 
particulars  of  the  estate,  income,  and  expenditure  of  the  institution,  1950-1983. 

Longford,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken 
at  Longford,  7460  et  seq. 

Diocesan  schools  formerly  at  Longford,  and  at  Trim,  Co.  Meath  ; and  sale  of  the  property,  page 
301 : see  Gregory. 

Longford,  St.  Johnstown ; school  endowment  by  Sir  James  Ware,  7 460  : — see  Johnstown. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund : 

Account  of,  1166,  2342,  60S0,  6841,  9736,  10567-72,  13676.  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund; 
a Parliamentary  grant  in  1819,  by  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  enabled  to  issue  sums  from 
Consolidated  Fund  in  aid  of  Schools  established  by  subscription  : amounts  of  grants  in  years  1819 
to  ’24 ; management  of  fund,  under  honorary  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  ; no  instructions  to 
Commissioners  as  to  principles  of  administration  of  the  fund  : conditions  of  grant  generally  required 
a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity,  put  into  safe  hands  ; not  confined  to  particular  religious  denomina- 
tions; leases  made  to  Minister  and  Churchwardens  generally;  and  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
or  private  lay  trustees ; many  of  the  schools  established  by  parochial  clergy ; many,  after  being 
built,  adopted  by  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  by  Society  for  Education  of  the  Poor, 
many  have  become  parochial  schools  : mode  of  application  for  grant ; inquiries  made  as  to  quantities 
of  land  to  be  granted,  &c.;  on  grant  of  land  being  made,  and  house  built,  money  paid  ; and  lease 
or  conveyance  lodged  with  the  Commissioners ; amounts  received  and  expended  for  such  purposes, 
1166,  9736. 

Form  of  Lease  of  School  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  Commissioners,  Lisleo  School, 
page  318.  , 

Grants  from,  or  Schools  endowed  under : 

Aglish,  Co.  Mayo,  not  in  operation,  6080-2. 

Altana,  or  Attanagh,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.,  4738-4744. 

Aunaduff,  Co.  Leitrim,  not  in  operation,  6920. 

Ballymacbrennan,  Co.  Down,  now  a National  School,  9699. 

Ballymacward,  Co.  Galway,  not  in  operation,  6067-72. 

Ballyrobin  and  Killead,  Co.  Antrim,  10300. 

Boardwell,  Queen’s  Co.,  not  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Bryansford,  Co.  Down,  9766,  9768. 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim,  6841,  6843. 

Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo,  6107-8-10. 

Cool  rain,  Queen’s  Co.,  5113-5116. 

Corawalleen,  Drumreilly,  Co.  Leitrim,  6914-6. 
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Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund;  Grants  or'Scliools  under,— continued. 

Donadea,  Co.  Kildare,  13793-5. 

Durrow,  Queen's  Co.,  4738-44. 

Holywell,  Co.  Roscommon,  7455-9. 

Killead,  Co.  Antrim,  10300  et  seq. 

Killermogh,  Queen's  Co.,  5104  et  seq. 

Knaptown,  Queen’s  Co.,  5113,  5116. 

Knockdrin,  or  Monelea,  Co.  Westmeath,  13095-6-7. 

Maheracluney,  Co.  Monaghan,  9300-1. 

Maryborough,  Queen’s  Co.,  5113,  5116. 

Newbridge,  Co.  Wicklow,  13748. 

Oatlands,  Co,.  Cork,  1165-7,  1147. 

Offerlane,  Queen’s  Co.,  5113,  5116. 

Reynella,  Co.  Westmeath,  13090-1. 

Saintfield,  Co.  Down,  9744. 

Sligo,  Knox-street  school,  6676-80. 

Stepher.stown,  Co.  Louth,  12237-45. 

Turin,  Co.  Westmeath,  13101. 

Turlough,  Co.  Mayo,  6107. 

Schools  for  which  grants  made,  but  not  now  in  operation,  5113-6,  10567-72. 

And  see  under  Fames  of  respective  Schools  or  Localities. 

Loss  Of  Endowments ; see  under  Endowments. 

Loughrea , Co.  Galway ; School  in  Pigott’s-lane  : 

Information  from  reports  of  previous  inquiries,  &c.,  5406-7. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Michael  C.  Hogan  master;  one-fourth  of  building  which  forms  the  endowment 
^lg°ttS'  ane  SC100  ’ LousLrea’  llleSally  held  possession  of  by  a dismissed  sexton  of  church, 
5405.  ’ 

Referred  for  inquiry  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  5408. 

ZoiSk  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  edneation;  evidence  taken 
at  Dundalk,  12232  et  seq. 

Louth,  parish  of  (Co.  Louth)  : 

School  formerly  at  Stephenstown  ; see  Stephenstown. 

Toome  school ; see  Toome. 

Lowndes,  Mr.  Thomas , resident  at  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  holding  land  and  house  property  under  the 
%,  .»  I976,4-8  : hands  in  leases  of  1810  and  1854 ; particulars  of  same,  19769-70, 

1 J <96.  Identity  of  plot  with  a plot  in  map  of  1797  of  “ school  lands,”  19771-3.  Particulars  as 
to  tenancies  of  the  property,  rent,  and  to  whom  paid,  &c.,  19774-96.— (See  under  Swords, 
Jrlewitson  s endowment.) 

Lucan,  Earl  of ; endowment  by,  for  a classical  school  at  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  ; not  now  in  operation 
6077-8;  see  Castlebar. 

Lucas,  Edward,  Esq.,  an  old  endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Castleshane,  Co.  Monaghan ; but  arrange- 
ment between  him  and  Bequest  Board,  that  he  maintaining  the  school,  the  endowment  was  not  to 
be  further  investigated,  9288. 

Lungy  School,  parish  of  St.  John,  Sligo,  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  6681  et  seq.  (See  under  SUao. 

Erasmus  Smith  School.)  * 

Lyon,  Rev.  John,  master  of  Ballyroan  school,  (Preston  Endowment,)  Queen’s  Co. : Evidence  of,  as 
to  state  and  management  of  school,  and  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  school,  4764-77, 4904-14.  His 
salary  £92  per  annum  and  house  rent  free  ; assistant  master  £60  Irish  : so  that  the  two  free  pupils 
m the  school  cost  £147  6s.  2d.  per  annum,  4847-52. 

4779*  4gS|gC^'0n  or  visitation  of  his  school ; never  inspected  since  1838  or  1841  on  his  appointment, 

interference  with  religious  creed  of  children  ; no  complaint  of  such  interference  ; nothing  to 
hinder  Roman  Catholics  from  attending  the  school;  on  the  contrary  has  prepared  two  for  Maynooth : 
never  made  any  distinction,  or  asked  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  4792-5. 
yivofi0?  ,rVany  yesPectable  res'dents  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  few  children  in  their  families, 
4796-7.  Locality  not  populous,  and  not  children  to  be  educated  ; no  necessity  for  a school  in  the 
locality;  would  be  more  useful  in  other  neighbourhoods;  no  one  could  establish  a day  school  in 
this  village,  4861-6.  No  other  school  but  at  a considerable  distance,  4803.  Large  schools  at 
Portarlington,  4866. 

Abbeyleix  or  Maryborough  would  be  better  localities,  4867-8. 

In  further  evidence,  states  that  four  masters  have  failed  to  establish  a school  in  Abbeyleix ; 
schools  declined;  grounds  on  which  he  makes  this  further  statement,  4904-4914.— (See  further, 
under  Ballyroan.) 

M'tueq’  Tk0maS'  cboil'  hoy  and  Blue  Coat  ScL°o1  b°y>  Limerick ; (see  Limerick.)  Evidence  of,  3059 

M'Cance,  Rev.  William,  Kilmeaden  School,  Co.  Waterford;  evidence  of,  in  reply  to  statements  made 
respecting  him  and  Ins  purchase  of  the  property,  (see  Kilmeaden,)  383-7,  540,  et  seq. 

M‘Causland  and  Fetlierston,  Solicitors :— see  Fetherston,  Godfrey,  esq. 

Macchivock,  Mr.  John;  endowment  by,  in  land,  for  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry  ; 
and  lor  Convent  and  School  for  female  poor,  2329.  J 

MVmnell  Mr.  Join,  Patron  of  school,  Ballymachrennan,  Co.  Down.  Grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant's 
h und,  Lord  Downshire  giving  land,  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  trustees,  who  has  enjoyed  the 
profits  since,  9702  : not  secured  to  the  school,  no  deed,  9708-10,  9723-35— (See  further,  under 
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M‘Cosh,  Rev.  Janies,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  j.  an  Examiner 
in  Morals  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India: — Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  ; want  of 
intermediate  schools,  or  superior  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  10514-46 ; extent  to  which  local 
funds  could  be  raised,  10535-42. 

A great  want  of  intermediate  schools  in  this  country ; want  of  them  for  education  of  middle 
classes,  and  their  necessity  as  preparatory  to  the  colleges,  10515.  Report  of  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  in  favour  of  establishment  of  County  Academies.  The  Queen’s 
Colleges  have  no  adequate  feeders,  10515.  Comparative  numbers  of  schools  and  colleges  in 
Ireland  and  other  countries,  10515:  Statistics,  10516-7. 

The  number  of  schools  at  which  classics  were  taught  has  greatly  decreased,  produced  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  establishment  of  National  Schools  giving  a good  education  in  the  common 
branches  at  a very  cheap  rate,  10516. 

Competition  for  public  offices ; superior  means  of  education  in  England  and  Scotland  ; Ireland 
must  fall  behind  England  and  Scotland  unless  intermediate  schools  be  established,  10519,  10523  ; 
want  of  fair  means  in  Ireland  of  competing  for  these  offices,  10520. 

Suggestions  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  country;  there  should  be  an 
intermediate  system  of  education,  embracing  Royal  and  all  other  schools  supported  by  public  money ; 
and  a Commission  to  be  appointed  for  management  of  the  schools  and  funds;  constitution  of  pro- 
posed Commission;  schools  not  to  be  connected  with  any  particular  university;  exclusive 
privileges  to  be  done  away;  further  details,  as  to  nature  of  education  to  be  provided  for,  teachers, 
selection  of  localities  for  schools,  &c.,  10522. 

No  school  should  be  set  up  in  any  locality  until  proof  is  given  of  its  want  by  a subscription  or  a 
local  tax  laid  on,  10522.  Local  subscriptions  should  be  one-third  or  one-half — the  other  portion  to 
come  from  general  funds,  10535-38. 

Would  give  the  localities  subscribing  a share  in  the  supervision  of  the  school,  and  a limited 
power  of  nominating  free  pupils  for  merit  upon  examination,  10539-46. 

Would  have  no  college  exhibitions,  10522.  Objections  to  exhibitions  for  college,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  particular  schools,  10522,  10524-34. 

Mac  Donnell,  Hercules,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland ; evidence  of,  23166-7  et  seq. — (See  under  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations,  &c.) 

M‘ Donnell,  Rev.  John  Cotter,  formerly  superintendent  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; 
Evidence  of,  15835-905. 

Resided  within  four  miles  of  Swords  ; visited  generally  twice  a-week,  more  and  less,  15837-9. 
Examination  of  pupils,  15840-2.  Extent  find  nature  of  religious  instruction,  15842-3;  no  com- 
plaints in  his  time,  15871-5. 

As  to  discipline  of  school ; flogging  of  boys ; working  of  girls ; selling  of  used  copy-books  by 
master,  15844-65,  15893-903. 

Assistant  mistress,  Miss  Curtis,  had  charge  of  head  class ; better  qualified  than  head  mistress, 
Mrs.  Bryson,  15866-70. 

As  to  distribution  of  coals,  15875-81. 

As  to  medical  relief  and  school  dispensary ; physician  of  it  is  also  medical  officer  of  poor  law 
district  dispensary,  15882-93. 

As  to  heads  of  expenditure  in  his  time,  none  for  manufactures  or  agriculture;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  introduce  industrial  instruction,  15904-5. — See  under  Swords. 

M‘ Donnell,  Patrick  Dominick,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry ; Evi- 
dence of,  2347  et  seq. : — (see  under  Tralee.) 

31‘jEnif,  Mr.  P.,  proprietor  and  master  of  a classical  school,  Sligo ; — Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state 
of  education  and  provision  for  same  in  Sligo,  6777  et  seq. 

Keeps  a classical  school,  in  which  he  teaches  also  modern  languages,  French  and  Italian,  arith- 
metic, and  some  mathematics,  6777-9,  6782. 

Believes  there  is  a deficiency  of  instruction  in  classics,  and  the  different  branches  of  a good 
commercial  education,  6783. 

Suggests  as  to  an  endowed  school,  above  all  things  to  keep  it  apart  from  sectarianism,  which  runs 
hi<rh°in  the  locality,  6784-5.  Thinks,  if  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination  of  pupils  were 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction,  the  school  would  be  benefited  by  it,  6786—8 ; 
further  observations  as  to  religious  instruction,  6789  et  seq. 

Thinks  the  appointment  of  a clergyman  as  head  master  would  interfere  with  the  utility  of  the 
school,  6798. 

M‘Ginn,  Rev.  Patrick,  p.p.  ; endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Monaghan,  8603,  et  seq. — (See  under 
Monaghan.) 

M:Gowan,  Anne,  formerly  a school  girl  at  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  : Evidence  of,  as 
to  improper  working  for  schoolmistress  after  school  hours,  without  payment,  15320  et  seq. 

Schoolmistress,  Mrs.  Bryson,  and  Anne  M'Gowan,  confronted,  15364-6. 

M‘Grath,  Thomas,  Esq.,  classical  assistant  in  Limerick  Diocesan  school  : Evidence  of,  as  to  general 
arrangements  and  course  of  instruction  there,  2727  et  seq. 

M‘Greal,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Medical  Officer  of  Islandeady  Dispensary  District,  Co.  Mayo  : 
Evidence  of,  at  Castlebar,  as  to  general  state  of  education  in  neighbourhood  of  Castlebar  and  other 
parts  of  Mayo  ; means  of  education  of  upper  and  middle  classes  very  deficient,  6152.  Could  not 
support  a good  classical  school ; have  been  good  ones,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  6153,  6155-7. 
Much  wanted,  means  of  classical  and  English  education,  with  French,  6154  : great  want  for  mid- 
dle classes,  souud  English  mercantile  education,  including  scientific  education,  with  French,  6155-9, 
6166-72.  Thinks  National  schools  do  not  interfere  with  classical  schools,  6161-3. 

A school  half  endowed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  would  be  of  great 
advantage ; for  commercial  and  classical  education  combined.  No  means  of  educating  children  in 
the  place,  many  of  whom  are  growing  up  in  ignorance ; small  means  of  the  people:  such  a school  at 
30s.  a-liead  would  have  100  pupils,  6258-64. 
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M‘Greal,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Castlebar, — continued. 

Christian  Brothers  have  a school  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town,  to  which  there  are  some 
lew  going  a few  months  in  the  year,  6265-7. 

6990°7IS*°I1S  Sll°uld  be  made  for  t,ie  education  of  females  of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  males, 

MKean,  William  Esq.,  representative  of  late  Mrs.  Jackson  : Evidence  of,  as  to  endowment  by  Mrs. 
Jackson  lor  school  at  Monaghan ; badly  managed,  8587  ; would  pay  the  full  charge,  with  surplus, 
Schod)  manascd’  8588  : receiPts  and  expenditure,  8589-95.— (See  under  Monaghan,  Jackson 

M(Kenna,  Philip,  Esq. ; endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Monaghan,  8603  et  sea.— (See  under 
Monaghan.)  1 v 

M‘Kernan,  Mr.  Robert,  holding  land  at  Swords,  19950-8  : his  holding  identified  with  plot  No.  6 in 
map  of  1 1 9 1 of“  school  lands,”  19950. — (See  under  Swords,  Hewitson’s  Endowment.) 

Mac/cesg,. Dr.  Josqih,  junior,  physician  to  Bishop  Poy’s  School,  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  as  to  health 
of  the  boys,  dietary,  <fcc.,  of  school,  16698  et  seq.,  16704-7,  16817  et  seq.— (see  under  Waterford.) 
Mackesy,  Dr.  senior  Waterford  ; as  to  medical  arrangements  of  Foy  School  as  compared  with  Society 
16704-7dS  Sdl°°  “ Sam°  C0Unt7,  1653S’  10771-3 : and  evidence  of  Dr.  J.  Maclcesy,  junior, 

Maclean,  Rev.  WiUiam,  rector  of  Tynan,  formerly  officiating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sturgan  school, 
l A.r"‘aS;'=— Evidence  of;  school  one  of  the  least  effective  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  when 
closed : built  by  that  Board  ; but  funds  diminishing,  least  effective  schools  were  closed,  the  best 
being  kept  up,  9318-23,  9328-30 ; might  be  desirable  now  to  re-open  it,  9331. 

Mr.  Lewers,  late  schoolmaster,  still  in  possession  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  no  school  kept  9317  • 
site  conveyed  in  perpetuity  for  school,  9332.— See  Sturgan.  ’ 

Eer'  Charles,' Roman  Catholic  Bishop  : Evidence  of,  as  to  endowments  of  Philip 
oca  (en,Dia’  and  Re'r'  Patrick  M‘Ginu,  for  education  at  Monaghan  (see  under  Monaghan), 
oo04-ll,  86ol  et  seq.  J n 

M‘Nally,  Mr. ; donation  by,  of  £10  a year  for  a school  at  Kells  (see  Kells),  23179. 

M'Namara  Joseph,  schoolmaster  of  Ranelagh  School  for  boys,  at  Athlone : Evidence  of,  7134  et  sea  — 
(bee  Athlone.)  ’ 

Madden,  Rev.  Samuel,  Incumbent  of  Attanagh,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co. ; Correspondence  with,  as  to 
a school  at  Altana  or  Attanagh,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.:  present  school  has  no  endowment,  and 
is  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  Kildare-place,  4737,  4740,  4743. 

Magee,  Joshua,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Ncwry : Memorials  and'communications  from,  as  to  Armagh  and  other 
Royal  Schools,  9362  et  seq.  Memorial  of,  (1848),  alleges  misapplication  of  funds  of  Armagh 
itoyal  School  intended  for  education  which  has  not  been  afforded:  instead  of  the  school 
being  a free  school  high  charges  made  only  one  or  two  free  pupils  being  admitted  occasionally: 
converted  into  a school  for  the  aristocracy ; memorialist,  a native  of  Armagh,  was  refused  admission 
and  had  to  go  to  another  county  for  education  ; fruitless  applications  by  other  citizens  of  Armagh 
, admission  for  their  children  : application  to  office  of  Clare-street  Board  for  information,  which 
he  could  not  obtain  ; prays  for  inquiry,  9362. 

Further  letter  from  (1851):  amount  of  income  of  the  Royal  Schools,  and  insignificant  number 
of  free  scholars  admitted  since  1848 : refers  again  to  the  trusts  on  which  the  charter  grants 
were  made,  9367. — Letter  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  thereon,  9367.  ^ 

Evidence  of,  9373-5  9617-9621,  9623.  Having  reduced  to  writing  a statement  he  wished 
^ reads  ifc’  t0  the.  effect  of  the  statements  in  the  memorials  above  referred  to,  with 
moie  detail,  and  observations  on  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  provisions  of  the  statute  : refers  to 
?nTlnS'°nrS  fcturil«  of  receipts  and  expenditure;  complains  of  their  management  of  the  funds 
and  non-application  of  them  to  free  education  according  to  his  views  of  the  charter  and  statute  • 
refers  ako  to  endowments  of  Trinity  College,  and  other  funds  for  education  in  Ireland  EpiSKto 
Ban^wmT)"y  l°f  Itlleres,tates  Io_s^  SISht  of:  refers  to  endowments  for  schools  at  Clogher/carysfort, 
Banaghei,  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  Donegal,  Enniskillen,  Killybegs,  Oxmantown  Ac  (see 
under  respective  heads),  and  to  funds  for  education  in  Ireland  generally;  table  of  lands  quantity 
and  valuation,  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  9373.-Sce  under  Armagh,  Ac.  ’ 17 

Magheracluney,  Co.  Monaghan : 

of  **  3nlS"ipt!o”S  fr°"  «“•*  “*  ™“-  ^ - 8-  » «. 

Magherafelt,  Co.  Londonderry  : 

Magherafelt  school,  endowed  by  Hugh  Rainey,  Esq.,  10573-10592. 

Endowment  for  schools  at  Magherafelt  and  Castledawson  by  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey,  10558-10572. 

MAGHERAFELT  SCHOOL,  ENDOWED  EY  IIUGn  RAINEY,  ESQ. 

Information  from  reports  of  previous  inquiries,  dec.  .-—Account  of  the  bequest  of  Hu^-h  Rainev  for 
purchase  of  lands,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  applied  as  directed  : endowment  for  a dmSy  sdiool 
H rtn  ’tt  beifed’|C  Ot  lfid’  ®ducated>  and  apprenticed  with  fee  : subsequent  .Act  of  Parliament 
IIf’  Wieieby  a fixed  rent-charge  on  the  land  was  provided  for  support  of  the  school- 
“d  C°nSeqUCnt  d'mirmtion  of  number  of  pupils,  10574:  contributions 

ca55^t770573_ Re^ Mr  °Tr  G™sseu>  complaining  of  intentions  of  testator  not  being 
carried  out,  10o73.  Rev  Mi  Irwin  s evidence,  as  to  her  complaints,  10582.  Complainant  Mrs 
Gaussen,  does  not  attend,  10573,  10580.  ^ UiU'c,  JU1S- 
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Magherafelt,  Rainey  School — continued. 

10581.  Will  and  Act,  10579;  terms  read,  105S3-4,  10591.  Statement  of  accounts,  10582, 
10585-7.  No  malversation,  and  all  that  is  required  by  the  will  is  done,  10582.  No  directions  as 
to  selection  of  boys,  who  are  selected  by  manager,  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  ; classes  selected,  10588-92. 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  further  inquiry  into 
complaint  of  Mrs.  Gaussen,  and  report  thereon,  jxtges  315,  317. 

ENDOWMENT  BY  REV.  THOMAS  VESEY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AT  MAGIIEUAFELT  AND  CASTLEDAWSON. 

Terms  of  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey’s  will  for  building  a school  at  Magherafelt,  10558. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Charles  King  Irwin,  Rector  of  Magherafelt Not  an  endowment : particulars 
of  gift  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Vesey  during  his  lifetime,  and  contribution  by  Sir  Robert  Bateson  ; 
school  in  operation,  10559-10565.  As  to  land,  10569-72. 

As  to  Endowment  for  school  at  Castledawson,  see  Caslledaivson. 

Maguire,  John  Francis,  Esq.,  m.p.,  late  Mayor  of  Cork ; Evidence  of,  as  to  high  character  of  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  schools  (see  Cork),  1356-7,  1359-63. 

Maliony,  John  Watson,  Esq.,  secretary,  collector  of  rents,  and  agent  of  Blue  School,  Limerick : 
Evidence  of,  3499  et  see/.  Documents  as  to  the  original  foundation,  application  and  management 
of  endowments,  and  state  of  funds,  3501—4.  Dilapidated  condition  of  house  property,  and  inat- 
tention to  it,  3509  et  seq.  Further  evidence  as  to  the  finances  and  accounts,  3548  et  seq.,  3653  et  seq. 

Maingay,  Marcus,  Esq.,  resident  at  Wicklow  for  more  than  twenty  years  : Evidence  of,  as  to  general 
state  of  education  and  want  of  provision  for  same  iu  neighbourhood,  13765-6.  Great  want  of 
schools  for  middle  classes  in  the  locality ; no  means  of  giving  a classical  education  without  sending 
the  children  away  to  a distance  ; instances,  some  to  Chester  and  Holland,  13767  ; a good  school  at 
home,  or  near,  would  be  preferred,  13768.  Want  of  means  of  education  much  felt;  a school  for  a 
good  general  course  of  education  in  English  and  classics,  with  modern  languages,  would  be  well 
attended,  13768-71,  13775—6.  No  school  at  present  for  classics,  or  for  French,  or  for  general 
education  ; if  a good  school  established,  now  there  is  a railroad,  numbers  from  Dublin  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  health  ; visitors  to  the  sea  for  the  summer  obliged  to  bring  down 
private  tutors,  or  have  no  means  of  education  ; a good  school  would  be  a great  boon,  13772—7. 

Malcomson,  Robert,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Merchant,  Miller,  Ship-owner,  Clonmel : 
Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same.  Lias  been  great  want  of 
commercial  instruction  in  Clonmel ; not  so  great  since  National  Model  School  and  School  of 
Mechanics  Institute  established ; model  school  has  been  of  more  advantage  than  any,  but  not  as 
extended  as  it  might  be,  1050-9,  1078-9.  Want  of  such  a school  for  middle  classes,  who  do  not 
like  to  send  their  children  to  mix  with  lower  classes,  1060-1  : a plain  English  commercial  education 
required  ; classics  not  much  required,  but  French  particularly  or  German  ; branches  of  instruction 
which  he  would  include,  1062-77. 

Mallet,  John,  Esq.,  a Governor  and  Member  of  Committees  of  King  Clias.  II.’s  School,  or  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  Oxmantown,  Dublin  : Evidence  of,  22519-52,  22555,  22557-60,  22572,  22579,  22658. 

Concurs  with  Mr.  Brady  (see  his  evidence,  under  Oxmantown)  in  regard  to  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  by  more  economical  management,  22521-6. 

Financial  affairs,  and  necessity  for  better  management  thereof,  and  of  land  agency,  22527-37. 
Fraudulent  loss  of  land  from  want  of  due  supervision  and  of  surveys  from  time  to  time,  22537-51. 

Hemmiug’s  fund,  endowment  by  a boy  educated  in  the  school ; grounds  of  protest  against  the 
sale  of  the  stock,  22552.  Letter  from,  to  Mr.  Hone,  registrar,  in  1846,  protesting  against  the  sale 
of.  stock  or  funded  property  belonging  to  the  institution;  and  evidence  of  registrar  as  to  same, 
22240-51. 

Preference  for  Freemen’s  children  ; terms  and  construction  of  Charter ; Corporation  of  Governors 
supposed  themselves  authorized  so  to  limit  admissions,  without  legal  opinion  on  the  Charter, 
22555-60. 

Course  of  instruction ; utility  of  drawing,  iu  all  callings,  22572. 

In  favour  of  the  present  distinctive  dress  of  the  boys,  22552. 

Management  of  Estates  and  Endowments,  and  of  schools,  <&c. ; see  under  Governing  Bodies,  and 
names  of  respective  bodies,  Estates,  Endowments,  and  names  of  respective  Schools,  efec. 

Manufactures  in  schools;  see  Employment,  Gwyn,  Swords,  Tubrid,  &c.,  Industrial  Training,  Agricul- 
ture, &c. 

Marriage  Portions  for  school  girls ; Waterford  Blue  School,  Carew,  577-83.  Discontinued  in  Incorpo- 
rated Society’s  Schools ; Ardill,  23298. 

Maryborough : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education 
in  Queen’s  Co.,  4736  et  seq. 

Preferable  to  Ballyroan  for  a school ; see  Ballyroan. 

School  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund;  no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Masters  and  Assistant  Masters: — 

Appointment,  Qualifications,  Number,  Salaries,  &c.,  of : see  under  names  of  particular  schools, 
and  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board  and  other  governing  bodies. 

Question  as  to  whom  the  right  of  appointing  is  vested  in ; see  Clonmel,  Elphin,  Ardee,  (fee. 

Representations  of  inadequate  remuneration  and  inducements  to,  and  suggestions  as  to  necessity 
of  improving  their  position;  Bishop  of  Down,  10476.  Banagher,  Bell,  5354-7,  5395-8;  Monck, 
5278.  Belfast,  Bryce,  10385-9, 10396— 410.  Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11825— 8, 11836-7.  Cavan, 
Moore,  7878,  7949-65,  7972-3,  7984-5.  Ennis,  3828-9;  King,  3927-36.  Clonmel,  Kettlewell, 
722-46,  843-63, 1042-3.  Galway,  Killeen,- 5506,  5510-8  ; Hallowed,  20124-8 ; O’Leary,  6040-57. 
Oxmantown,  Dublin,  Kyle,  22562.  Waterford,  Bell,  307-18.  Cork,  Dunscombe,  207S-S1 ; Newen- 
ham,  1557-8.  Monaghan,  Mooney,  8724,  9009-16;  Somers,  S276,  8280-90. 

Mode  of  regulating  salaries  of  masters,  and  as  to  extent  of  dependence  on  number  of  scholars 
and  fees  from  pupils  ; Banagher,  Bell,  5354-7,  5395-8  ; Belfast,  Bryce,  10385  ; Dungannon,  Ring- 
wood,  11S27-8. 

Objections  t'o  clergymen  for  masters  of  schools ; see  under  Religion. 
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Masters  and  Assistant  Masters — continued. 

Schoolmasters  and  Assistants  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board : Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton, 
Inspector  and  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  21710-7,  21753-6,  21798-802,  23793 : 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  22763-4,  22735-9,  22815,  22883-5,  22910-4,  22960-71, 
22996-300,  23022:  see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Under  Clare-street  Board,  and  Incorporated  Society,  &c. ; see  Commissioners  of  Education,  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  &c. 

Mathematical  Master,  at  Monaghan  : endowment  for,  see  Monaghan.  Mathematical  Lectureship  at 
Midleton  Endowed  School,  but  bequest  never  paid ; see  Midlelon. 

Mathews,  William  Peter,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland ; communications  from,  as  to  endowment  for  a school  at  Ballintemple,  Co.  Tipperary,  659, 
660: — (see  Ballintemple.) 

Mawe,  Rev.  John,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Tralee : Evidence  of,  as  to  Convent  School  at 
Calierciveen  and  endowment  left  by  General  Count  O’Connell  for  a school  at  Cahirdaniel,  in  Parish 
of  Kilcrohane,  County  Kerry,  2327-8 : (see  under  Calierciveen.) 

As  to  John  C.  Hickson’s  endowment,  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  Tralee  (see  under  Tralee) 
2330-3,  2335. 

Communication  from, and  evidence  as  to  Strand-street  School,  Tralee,  2340, 2343, 2346 : see  Tralee. 

Maxwell,  Rev.  Wm.  or  Rev.  Dr. ; bequest  by,  for  school  atTihallon,  Co.  Monaghan,  see  Tiliallon. 

Mayo,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education;  evidence  taken  at 
Castlebar,  6075  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  j.p.,  Co.  Mayo,  as  to  the  general  state  of 
education  about  Westport  and  the  western  part  of  the  county,  6174-6219.  Concurs  with  Mr. 
Stoney  and  Dr.  M'Greal,  6175  ( see  M‘Greal,  Stoney.) 

Very  limited  means  of  obtaining  education  in  that  part  of  Mayo;  obliged  to  send  his  boys  to 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  6175.  Great  want  of  good  school  for  classical  and  English  education 
with  modern  languages  : number  of  residents  too  limited  to  compensate  a competent  master;  not 
enough  to  guarantee  the  requisite  amount,  but  enough  to  offer  something  handsome ; intermediate 
school  required  between  the  minor  schools  and  colleges,  as  connecting  link  to  the  latter ; national 
schools  in  his  part  of  the  county,  being  very  poor  schools,  and  for  the  humblest  classes  only,  have 
not  interfered  with  other  schools,  6176-9.  Persons  of  better  classes  would  send  their  children  to  a 
good  school  at  home  if  there  were  one,  6176,  6187-8,  6191  : some  now  spend  more  to  send  their 
children  to  England  or  elsewhere,  partly  from  absence  of  a good  school  near,  and  partly  for  other 
reasons,  6175,  6177,  6186,  6192-4,  6196-8.  Great  desire  for  education  as  far  as  means  will  <r0  • 
greatest  demand  for  mercantile  education,  except  for  gentlemen  who  require  classics  and  science 
preparatory  for  college,  6189-90,  6195. 

Suggestions  as  to  education  generally  : thinks  a better  class  of  teachers  desirable  for  national 
schools  (of  some  of  which  he  is  a manager) ; allocation  of  trained  teachers  for  particular  counties 
or  districts,  for  selection,  6177-8,  6199-6201 : difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers  in  remote 
localities,  6177-8,  6199-6201  et  seq. : the  evil  really  at  the  root,  the  want  of  adequate  instruction 
in  the  localities,  6205  et  seq. 

Thinks'  that  Government  aid  is  required  for  opening  a good  classical  school,  especially  in  a county 
like  Mayo ; and  has  no  doubt  a good  commercial  school  would  succeed  well,  and  work  a °reat 
change  in  the  county,  6208-19. 

For  evidence  of  other  witnesses  in  this  county,  see  Buchanan,  Conry,  M‘Gi-eal,  W.  B.  Stoney. 

Meade,  Rev.  William,  Midleton ; Evidence  as  to  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork ; has  had  six 
boys  at  the  school : three  there  now ; character  of  the  school  and  instruction  in  it,  18179  et  seq. 
Favouritism  of  the  master  in  regard  to  particular  pupils,  18196-200,  18222  : master  in  the  habit 

of  absenting  himself,  18206:  irregularities  in  school,  18213,  18231,  18233,  18834  et  seq. (See 

Midleton.) 

Meath,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Navan,  12409  et  seq. 

Meath  Diocesan  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic  unendowed  school,)  and  other  schools  in  Meath  • see 
under  Navan. 


BEQUEST  OF  MISS  KELLETT  FOR  BUILDING  SCHOOLHOUSES  IN  CO.  ME4TII. 


Evidence  of  Rev.  Frederick  Trench,  Rector  of  Newtown,  Meath : — Procured  copy  of  Miss 
Kellett's  will  from  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners:  of  £3,000  bequeathed  in  1811  by  her 
for  building  schoolhouses  in  Co.  Meath,  only  £130  expended  in  that  county  in  building  a National 
schoolliouse  at  Carlanstown  ; present  executor  never  before  acquainted  with  the  matter  but  has 
been  supporting  schools  in  Dublin  out  of  the  same  fund  for  forty  years,  but  none  applied  to  Meath 
except  the  above  £130  ; about  £2,000  remaining,  and  now  thinks  it  will  be  right  to  withdraw  the 
funds  for  the  future  from  Dublin  and  employ  them  in  Meath,  according  to  provisions  of  will 
12860-1.  Rev.  Mr.  Trench  wishes  to  know  whether  the  remainder  of  the  £3,000  and  interest 
for  the  forty  years  could  not  be  recovered  for  Meath,  12861-2. 

Mechanics;  want  of  facilities  for  instruction  in ; see  Natural  Sciences. 


Mecredy,  Rev.  Ilenry  R.,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Killead  : letters  as  to  Ballyrobin 
Co.  Antrim,  10300,  10301 ; evidence  of,  10302-19.  (See  Killead.) 


and  Killead  schools, 


Medals:  conditions  on  which  issued  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board;  Evidence  of  Rev.  Hu«-h  Hamilton 
Inspector  and  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  21774-7  : Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman* 
&e.,  22756-9  (and  see  Drogheda,  Ennis,  Galway) — see  Prizes,  Exhibitions,  &c. 

Medical  Attendance  on  School;  arrangements  for,  where  provided.  Downpatrick,  Harrell  10064-7. 
Watenford,  Foy  School,  Mackesy, 

Dispensary  in  connection  with  school,  for  affording  medical  relief  to  inhabitants,  Swords,  14023  ; 
(see  Swords. ) 

Mercer's,  Madam,  School,  Castleknock,  Co.  Dublin  : — report  and  correspondence  on  state  and  manage- 
ment of  the  accounts  of,  pages  326-328.  8 

Middle  Classes,  want  of  schools  for ; see  Intamediate  Schools. 
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Midleton,  Lord  : letter  from,  as  to  bis  absence  from  the  inquiry  as  to  Midleton  Endowed  School,  and 
circumstances  which  have  prevented  his  attending  to  the  school,  as  one  of  the  trustees  17602  — 
(See  Midleton).  ’ 

Midleton,  Co.  Cork  : — midleton  endowed  school. 

Information  from  reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  <Ssc.,  17603-25. 

Minutes  of  Visitation  of  school-in  1854,  by  the  trustees,  17632  et  seq.,  17636-9 
Promt  Inpinj,  17601-2  17625-31,  17634-6.  17641  * m. : in  Angnst,'  (1856.)  17630, 
17740-3;  in  December,  (1855,)  17601  et  seq. 

Previoits  Inquiries.— F oundation  of  the  school,  anno  1696,  by  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Orkney,  as 
a free  school  with  Exhibitions  to  University,  17603-4.  Estates  of  endowment  by  Lady  Orkney 
2000  acres,  let  on  two  leases  renewable  for  ever,  at  yearly  rent  of  ±100  a-year  each,  and  £25 
on  fall  of  every  life  ; worth  ±2000  a-year ; doubt  as  to  leasing  powers,  17603.  Proceedings  for 
breaking  the  leases,  legal  difficulties ; after  much  litigation,  leases  ultimately  sustained  on 
appeal  to  House  of  Lords,  and  endowment  consequently  only  £200  a-year,  17607-9  17612-3. 

Another  bequest,  lost;  profit  rents  of  two  houses  in  Cork,  left  by  Mr.  Harris,  anno  1723  for 
establishment  of  a mathematical  lectureship  at  the  school,  but  bequest  never  paid,  17606. 

Costs  of  litigation  prevented  the  Exhibitions  from  being  given,  but  since  restored,  17615. 

Number  of  pupils,  income,  salaries,  and  expenditure  at  various  periods,  17611,  17614,  17621-4. 
Decline  of  the  school  reported  at  various  periods,  and  causes,  17606,  17616-7;  in  1826  house  in' 
ruins  and,  since  1812,  no  scholars,  17610  : in  1828,  ±1600  spent  in  building  present  schoolhouse, 
176  8 :9pr0SpectS  °f  imPl-ovement  of  sch°o1  reported  (1847-8),  since  resignation  of  a former  master 


Present  Inquiry.  John  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Lord  Midleton  : letter  as  to  trustees,  nature  and 
value  of  endowment;  lands  let  much  below  their  value  : visitation  in  1854  for  inquiring  into 

complaints  of  school  management,  17628.  ’ 6 

Lord  Midleton : Letter  as  to  his  absence  from  the  inquiry  and  circumstances  which  have  prevented 
his  attending  to  the  school,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  17602. 

Complaints  of  present  management  of  school,  17625,  17628,  17630  et  seq. 

Richard  O'  Donovan,  Esq.,  Solicitor  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hodgens,  bead  master,  applies  to  be  heard  as 
advocate  for  him;  observations  as  to  reception  of  evidence,  17648-60. 

. Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Midleton  : letters  of  complaint  and  correspondence  with  present  Commis- 
sioners, 17625-7,  17630-1,  17634-5;  correspondence  in  1853-4,  between  Mr.  Allin  and  Dr. 
Hodgens,  and  others  previous  to  visitation,  17636-40,  18676  : statements  and  evidence  at  inquiry 
17642,  17645,  17661  et  seq.  1 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Allin. — Had  two  sons  at  Midleton  Endowed  School  for  some  years,  17663- 
17670  : their  conduct  and  previous  instruction,  good,  17671-5.  Not  satisfied  with  their  progress 
at  Midleton  School ; management  of  school  complained  of  for  want  of  discipline  and  proper  control, 
for  carelessness  and  negligence,  and  master  and  assistant  master  improperly  absenting  themselves, 
to  the  injury  of  the  pupils,  17676  et  seq. : complaints  of  other  parents,  and  boys  removed  from  the 
school,  17683,  17700,  17724,  17746-7,  17821. 

Want  of  sufficient  visitation  of  the  school,  and  of  publicity,  17728-17732. 

Charges  preferred  by,  at  an  investigation  held  at  a visitation  in  1854,  at  the  school,  by  the 
trustees,  17632,  17633,  17736  et  seq.,  17781  : and  minute  of  result  of  the  visitation,  17632, 17781. 

Thomas  Allin,  jun.,  son  of  Thomas  Allin,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Midleton,  and  formerly  a pupil  in  Midleton 
Endowed  School : — Evidence  (in  reference  to  the  complaints  against  the  school),  as  to  the  in- 
struction he  received  and  the  persons  from  whom  he  received  it,  while  at  that  school,  17S55  et  seq. 
17910-21,  17924-7,  17930-2  ; 17938-17941,  17945  et  seq. ; as  to  the  attendance  of  the  master! 
Dr.  Hodgens,  and  its  irregularities,  17860-3,  17890,  17S94,  17974  ; assistants,  and  conduct  of 
school  in  master’s  absence,  17858-9,  17893  4,  17911,  17969,  17975  et  seq.;  effect  of  master’s 
absence  on  the  discipline  of  the  school;  irregularities  specified,  smoking,  whiskey-drinking,  ball- 
playing  in  school-room,  detonating  balls  in  school  during  school  hours,  card-playing  and  boys  barter- 
ing their  clothes  in  school  hours,  novel-reading,  &c.,  17864-17892,  17903-5,  17923,  17928-9, 
17943-4  et  seq.:  interruption  to  study,  17890;  thefts  in  school,  17897-17901 : forged  judgments! 
17933-7 : at  first,  discipline  better,  afterwards  became  more  lax,  17971;  warned  his  father  not  to 
send  his  brother  there,  and  preferred  teaching  him  himself,  17897.— Went  to  Mr.  Turpin’s  to 
receive  instruction  while  at  this  school,  from  dissatisfaction  with  its  management,  17856,  17906— 
17908 : after  leaving  school,  was  first  Exhibitioner  at  Trinity  College  for  the  Midleton  prize ; Mr. 
Townsend’s  testimonial,  17909. 

Robert  W.  Goold  Adams,  Esq.,  j.p.,  one  of  the  visitors  of  Midleton  School;  Evidence  of,  1S287- 
18342. 


Charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Allin  against  the  master,  Dr.  Hodgens,  1S292,  18312  et  seq.— School 
not  well  conducted,  18319  : defects  and  irregularities  specified,  1S320  et  seq. — Disqualification  of  a 
pupil  for  an  Exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  by  reason  of  irregular  attendance  at  school,  1S330  et  seq. 

Rules  and  practice  in  regard  to  visitation,  18301,  18303.— Rules  not  acted  upon,  18306:  five 
visitations  recorded  in  seven  years,  18304  : visitations  ought  to  be  more  frequent  and  regular,  18302, 
18307  ; and  public,  18308. 

J okn  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  j.p.  Evidence  : had  a son  at  the  school  whom  he  removed  to  another  school, 
from  dissatisfaction  at  his  progress  aud  at  the  want  of  discipline  at  Midleton  School;  smoking, 
drinking,  and  card-playing  amongst  the  boys  there  ; further  details  in  evidence,  17803-47.  Sends 
his  boys  to  Portarlington ; if  there  were  a proper  school  at  Midleton  would  send  them  to  it  and 
save  expense,  17844-5. 

Henry  Welland,  Esq.,  residing  a mile  from  Midleton  : Evidence  ; has  a son  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  send  to  school,  but  would  not  send  him  to  Midleton  School  on  account  of  the  character  it  bears ; 
boys  out  shooting  in  the  fields  with  guns ; laxity  of  discipline  ; would  be  a very  great  convenience 
to  him  and  others  to  be  able  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  the  neighbourhood,  17995-18021. 

Daniel  Humphreys,  Esq.,  a farmer ; Evidence  as  to  boys  shooting  about  the  place,  and  as  to  Mrs. 
Keneh’s  removal  of  her  boys  from  the  school,  18022  et  seq. 
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Midleton , Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork — continued. 

Rev.  William.  Meade , Midleton ; Evidence,  has  had  six  boys  at  the  school ; three  there  now  ; 
character  of  the  school  and  instruction  in  it,  18179  et  seq.  Favouritism  of  the  master  in  regard  to 
particular  pupils,  18196-200, 1S222  : master  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself,  18206  : irregularities 
in  school,  18213,  18231,  18233,  18234  et  seq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gibbings,  Rector  of  a parish  adjoining  Midleton  : Evidence  as  to  the  character  the 
school  bears,  18267  et  seq. — From  result  of  inquiries  he  made,  has  advised  parents  who  have 
consulted  him,  not  to  send  their  children  there,  18273. 

Mr.  Edward  Stokes,  formerly 'an  assistant  in  the  school : Evidence  as  to  attendance  of  master 
and  assistants,  and  as  to  irregularities  amongst  the  boys  and  laxity  of  discipline  ; and  as  to  his  own 
previous  statements  in  1854  at  the  visitation,  1S040  et  seq. 

George  Courtnay  Bourlce : letter  from,  and  observations  as  to  his  absence  at  the  inquiry,  17641-6, 
18036-7  : removed  his  boy  from  school  from  religions  considerations,  as  he  could  not  expect  Dr. 
Hodgens  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  17641,  17745-8. 

II.  F.  Moore  Rodder,  Ballincollig;  letter  from,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hodgens,  17642. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Hodgens,  I).d.,  Head  Master;  correspondence  with  Mr.  Allin  in  1853-4  previous 
to  the  visitation  in  latter  year,  17636-40,  18676  ; evidence,  18343  etseq.,  19049  et  seq. : advertise- 
ments of  his  school,  17722,  18467  : one  stating  that  the  trustees  hold  an  annual  visitation  of  the 
school,  1S362.  Rule  requiring  Governors  to  visit  once  a-year  or  oftener,  18356  : but  not  acted 
upon  ; only  one  visitation  from  December,  1S50,  to  April,  1854,  at  which  the  investigation  was 
held  in  February  of  latter  year,  18347—75.  Notice  of  visitation  generally  given,  and  how,  18384-400. 
Examination  of  boys  at  visitation,  sometimes,  not  always ; nature  of  examination,  and  inspection 
of  school  on  such  occasions,  1S376  83. 

Assistants,  number  and  remuneration  ; sometimes  only  one,  although  advertisement  states  that 
the  ablest  masters  in  every  department  are  engaged,  18411-57,  18458-69,  1S616-28,  18658-9. 

Register  or  roll  of  pupils,  1S401-10.  Discrepancies  in  returns  of  numbers,  18470-81 : books 
from  which  the  returns  were  made,  and  objections  to  produce  them,  18482-96. 

Charge  for  day  pupils  eight  guineas  a-year,  or  two  gnineas  a quarter : doubtless  prevents  a 
number  of  limited  means,  especially  with  a good  school  cheaper  in  the  town  ; received  no  rules 
or  instructions  as  to  charges,  1S497-501.  Boarders  £40  a-year,  and  extras,  18500-10. 

Seven  day  scholars,  two  paying  and  five  Iree  pupils,  18497,  18502.  Trustees  nominate  the 
free  pupils,  each  nominating  one  in  rotation,  and  until  he  leaves  cannot  nominate  another  ; six  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Meade’s  sons  have  been  free  pupils,  18503-8. 

No  Roman  Catholics  in  the  school,  never  had  a Roman  Catholic  free  pupil,  18511-2  ; some  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  who  might  be  pupils,  18513.  Religious  instruction  daily,  its  nature 
and  routine,  18530-6. 

School  hours,  and  attendance  or  absence  of  master  in  school,  18516-29,  18537-8  : answer  of 
Dr.  Hodgens  to  complaint  on  this  head,  and  as  to  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  18539-83. 

Punishments ; nature  of  them  and  of  offences  for  which  inflicted,  and  number  of  cases,  18629-46 
18656-7. 

Dr.  Hodgens’  evidence  in  answer  to  allegations  of  irregularities,  such  as  smoking,  drinking, 
<kc.,  18584-028,  18647-55.  Evidence  as  to  the  complaints  preferred  at  the  visitation,  and  as  to 
allegations  of  Mr.  Allin  and  Mr.  Meade,  &c.,  18673-96. 

Further  evidence  as  to  irregularities  in  school,  18660-73,  1904-96,  19057-60,  19049-56. 

Venerable  Samuel  Kyle,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  a visitor  of  the  school : — Statement  as  to  absence 
of  the  Bishop  at  present  inquiry,  17601  ; evidence,  18697  et  seq.  Charter  and -rules  of  school, 
18697-700.  Minute-book  of  trustees,  18701-7  : periods  during  which  the  school  has  been  alto- 
gether closed,  1870S-11  : no  record  of  any  visitation  of  the  school  from  1830  to  1847  ; inefficient 
state  of  school  previous  to  1847  when  Mr.  Turpin  resigned  the  mastership,  18712-20.  Resolution  for 
annual  or  more  frequent  visitation  then  adopted  in  1847  ; four  visitations  from  1847  to  1854,  seven 
years,  18721-  34.  Evidence  in  reference  to  the  course  taken  on  Mr.  Allin’s  complaints  in  1854,  and 
the  visitation  thereon,  18735  et  seq.  School  since  well  conducted,  18777.  As  to  improvement  of 
constitution  of  Board  of  Trustees,  and  central  supervision  and  visitation  required,  18777-9. 

Rev.  Francis  Jones,  Rector  of  Midleton,  a trustee  of  the  school ; evidence  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  of  the  school,  the  course  taken  thereon,  and  his  duties  as  “resident” 
trustee  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  18790  et  seq.  Visitations,  their  irregularity,  18825-33. 
School  hours  and  regulation,  18835-40.  Complaints  and  remonstrances  with  master  thereon 
18844-6,  1S862  etseq. 

Central  supervision  and  inspection  or  visitation  required,  18854-60. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Eliza  Iieneh,  mother  of  two  boys  formerly  at  the  school,  and  removed  on  account 
of  their  having  hooping-cough  : evidence  ; 18898  etseq. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rogerson  Cotter,  Dunmore  Rectory,  father  of  four  boys  who  have  been  at  the  school, 
two  there  at  present ; evidence  favourable  to  the  school ; high  opinion  of  the  religious  discipline 
and  instruction  at  the  school,  18917  et  seq. 

Rev.  James  White,  father  of  a boy  at  the  school ; evidence  favourable  to  the  instruction, and 
conduct  of  the  school,  1795S  et  seq. 

John  Goggin,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  the  school ; evidence  very  favourable  to  Dr. 
Hodgens’  attention  to  his  son,  who  on  leaving  went  to  college  and  obtained  first  exhibition  prize, 
18978  et  seq. 

Richard  Mason  Goggin,  Esq.,  formerly  a pupil  at  the  school ; evidence  bears  testimony  to  Dr. 
Hodgens’  kindness  and  attention,  18990  etseq  : as  to  the  alleged  irregularities,  19004-25. 

Bartholomew  HacJeelt,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  the  school ; evidence,  19031  etseq.  ; par- 
ticularly satisfied  with  the  progress  his  son  made,  19038 ; took  him  away  only  at  the  request  of 
the  parish  priest,  who  wished  to  establish  a Roman  Catholic  school,  19039. 

William  IlaclceU,  Esq.,  father  of  a boy  formerly  at  the  school ; evidence,  19041  etseq.  : removed 
him  at  request  of  parish’  priest,  who  wished  to  establish  a Roman  Catholic  school,  19044. 
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Military,  Naval,  and  Civil  Service ; competition  for  appointments  in ; see  Appointments. 

Miller,  George,  Esq..  Agent  to  the  Armagh  Royal  School  estates ; evidence  of,  9664  et  seep  : — (see  under 
Armagh.) 

Minister  of  Education,  or  of  Public  Instmction,  suggested  ; Bishop  of  Down,  page  303 ; Porter,  Ennis- 
killen, 12193-207. 

Misapplication  of  Endowments ; see  under  Endowments,  Estates,  Governing  Bodies,  &c. 

Mixed  Education : 

Schools  for  children  of  different  religious  denominations  ; see  under  Religion. 

Combined  instruction,  in  classics  and  English  course;  for  university  and  for  commerce;  profes- 
sional and  mercantile ; see  under  Combination. 

Moate  School,  Lisnaskea,  Co.  Fermanagh,  12231. 

Model  Schools  ; see  Rational. 

Modem  Languages ; see  Languages. 

Moffatt,  Rev.  Henry,  Rector  of  Monaghan,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Jackson  School,  Monaghan  ; 
Evidence  of,  as  to’  Jackson  School,  8448  et  seq.  As  to  Diocesan  School,  Monaghan,  9260  et  seq. 
As  to  endowment  for  a, mathematical  master  at  Monaghan,  by  Alexander  Cairncs,  Esq.,  formerly 
received  by  master  of  diocesan  school,  9140-82.— (See,  as  to  each,  under  Monaghan.) 

Moffatt,  Rev.  Horatio,  Curate  of  the  parish:  Evidence  of,  as  to  Blue  School,  Downpatrick.  Has 
made  complaints  of  the  master  being  careless  in  the  conduct  of  the  school ; has  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  it  for  five  years ; thinks  the  master  too  old  : school  would  be  unquestionably  benefited  by 
his  removal,  and  by  procuring  a better  teacher,  10068-80.  Schoolmistress  rather  advanced  in 
years  and  complains  of  having  too  much  work  in  carrying  on  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
children ; girls  very  much  employed  in  shirt-making  for  the  boys,  and  but  little  school  time  ; 
children  not  properly  taught,  10084-8. — See  under  Downpatrick. 

Moffatt  Rev.  James  Rector  of  Athlone,  raises  a question  as  to  the  management  of  Ranelagh  Boys 
School,  Athlone,  (under  Incorporated  Society,)  7007.  His  Evidence,  7016-7073,  7094, 7128-7133. 

Rev  Mr.  Moffatt  complains  also  of  non-payment  to  him  of  the  £20  a-year  left  to  the  minister  of 
Athlone*;  -£700  due  to  him,  7056.  Terms  of  act,  £20  a-year  for  ever  to  “ the  minister  or  clergy- 
man' for  the  time  being  who  shall  have  the^care  of  souls  in  Athlone,”  and  the  like  sum  “ to  the 
minister  of  Roscommon  for  the  time  being,"’  7010. 

Return  of  the  Society,  that  there  is  “a  paid  catechist  (Rev.  Hugh  Murray,)  who  regularly  visits 
and  inspects  the  premises,  catechises,”  &c.,  7052— (See  under  Athlone.) 

Moffett  Mr.  Thomas,  Parish  Clerk  and  Master-  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ; Evidence 
of,  14532-758,  14814-6. 

Course  of  instruction,  includes  some  grammar,  geography,  and  geometry  to  one  boy,  14556-8. 
School  hours  ten  to  three,  14567-9.  Division  of  duties  between  himself  and  assistant  master ; no 
copy  books  producible ; proceeds  of  sale  of  old  copy  books  applied  to  master’s  use,  not  in  purchase 
of  pencils  or  school  requisites,  14570-638. 

Inspection  and  examination  of  boys,  by  superintendent ; by  vicar  or  local  governor  occasionally ; 
by  curate  weekly,  14539-54. 

A lending  library,  formerly  under  his  charge,  but  books  lost  and  injured,  and  charge  transferred 
to  one  of  the  female  teachers  ; books  lent  to  inhabitants  who  apply  for  them,  and  policemen,  as 
well  as  boys  and  girls  of  school,  14667-701. 

Punishments  : slapping  on  the  hand  with  a cane ; no  stripping ; have  been  flogged  on  the  back  ; 
have  been  stripped ; punishments  not  reported ; unsatisfactory  evidence  of  witness,  14702-58, 
15533-7  : in  reference  to  evidence  of  Delahoyd,  (see  under  Swords,)  considers  he  gave  no  unneces- 
sary punishment;  if  lie  swore  he  never  flogged  a boy  it  was  a mistake,  15533-7. 

As  to  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  Endowment  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords ; documentary 
evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Moffett,  as  Parish  Clerk,  by  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  19743-6, 
19754,  19746,  19761,  19763,  19796. 

Evidence  of  20066-79:  receives  rent  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes  for  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard, 
who  considcrs’it  as  part  of  his  own  glebe,  not  for  any  particular  or  charitable  purposes,  20067-74. 

See  further,  under  Swords. 

Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim  ; endowments  for  schools  at,  and  in  parish  of,  6909  et  seq. 

Letter  from  Rev.  John  W.  Evers,  p.f.,  Mohill,  6909.  Information  from  reports  of  previous 
inquiries,  &c.,  6910,  6912. 

Mohill  School,  house  and  garden  free,  &c.,  6909  6910,  6912. 

Townlet  School,  in  parish  of  Mohill,  house  and  garden  tree,  ic.,  6909  6910 

Day  School,  with  house  and  garden  free,  grant  from  National  Board,  <vc.,  6J1U. 

No  returns  from  these  schools,  6910. 

Referred  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  6913. 

Molonu  Mr.  Cornelius,  Assistant  to  Master  of  Clonmel  Endowed  School,  Co.  Tipperary  :— appointed 
by  Mr.  Kettlcwcll,  1854,  at  £40  a-year  with  instruction  in  classics,  866-70.  His  duties  in  the 
school  chiefly  science  branches  and  superintendence  of  boys  in  school,  when  Mr.  Kettle  well  not 
present,  871,  S85  : has  commercial  pupils  and  some  preparing  for  commissions  m the  army,  872-3: 
particulars  of  instruction  to  commercial  pupils,  871,  S74-8S1  ; selection  of  books,  8S8,  890  1.  As 
to  success  in  after-life,  S82-4.  Advantage  of  classical  and  English  education  for  persons  going  to 
business ; cannot  write  well  without  it ; the  practice  of  classical  instruction  to  pupils  for  commercial 
life  has  not,  in  the  least,  deterred  pupils  from  the  school,  8S6. — (See  Clonmel.) 

Monaghan,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education;  evidence  taken 
at  Monaghan,  827 6 et  seq. 

Cairnes  Endowment  for  Mathematical  Master  at  Monaghan,  9140  etseq. 

Diocesan  District  School,  for  Cloglier,  Kilmore,  and  Raphoe,  8686  et  seq.,  S91 1 etseq.,  9140,  914.,. 

Jackson  Boys  and  Girls  School,  S276  et  seq. 

M'Ginn  Endowment  for  a School  at  Monaghan,  8603  etseq. 

M'Kenna  Endowment  for  Education  in  parish  of  Monaghau,  8603  et  seq. 

VOL.  II. 
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Monaghan, — continued. 

CAIRN ES  ENDOWMENT  FOR  A MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  AT  MONAGHAN. 

Information  frompre vions  Reports,  A-c.— Annuity  of  £20  bequeathed  by  Alexander  Cairnes  Esq 
for  establishment  of  a mathematical  master  to  teach  in  town  of  Monaghan;  in  hands  of  Lord  or 
Lady  Ross  more,  9140-2  : formerly  in  operation  and  received  by  Dr.  Mooney,  in  connection  with 
the  diocesan  scl.oo  , of  which  he  is  master,  8918,  9140,  9142.  Arrears  amounting  to  £400  given 
towards  building  the  diocesan  school,  8918,  9174-5. 

Present  Inquiry.— Dispute  as  to  liability  under  will  of  Mr.  Cairnes ; evidence  of  Lord  Rossmore 
who  claims  the  disposal  of  the  bequest,  9143-52,  9177-82  : has  not  been  paid  by  him  since  the 
death  in  1841  of  last  Lord  Rossmore,  9177-8.  Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mooney,  head  master  of 
diocesan  school,  who  claims  the  annuity  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Cairnes,  under  which  it  had  been 
paid  from  tune  immemorial,  9150,  9153-76. 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CLOGHF.R,  KILMORE,  AND  RAPIIOE. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c. — Returns  of  number  of  pupils,  income,  salary 
&c.,  at  various  periods,  8686-91.  Presentment  of  £500  by  Grand  Jury,  and  other  funds  for 
building,  8689-90.  Annuity  of  £20  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cairnes,  for  a mathematical 
master  to  teach  in  town  of  Monaghan  claimed  for  this  school,  8687,  8691. 

Report  of  visitation  in  1849  ; unfavourable  account  of  school,  89 IS. 

Present  Inquiry.— Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mooney,  head  master,  8692-8916,  8919-9088, 
9111-“19,,9-12<3_8,  9139,  9183-4  Sma11  number  of  pupils  ascribed  to  a rival  school  established  by 
the  inhabitants  while  the  diocesan  school  was  without  a master  and  vacant,  and  there  are  two  other 
schools,  8695-9,  8704-7,  9066-78.  Pupils  of  middle  classes  of  the  neighbourhood,  8700-1  : of 
different  religions,  Established  Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians,  S722-3.  Roll  names 
and  particulars  of  boys,  8725-8823,  8877-93.  Impressions  of  master’s  character  or  temperament, 
which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  number  of  his  pupils,  8824-59,  8866,  8921,  9083-7.  Course  of 
education,  8702-3.  Visitation  and  good  answering  of  boys  on  examination  at  it,  8711-21.  Success 
in  after-career,  8894-S913  : numbers  sent  to  college,  8923-3S,  9060-5.  Very  few  Protestant 
clergymen  send  their  children  to  the  school ; causes  to  which  attributed,  9017-24. 

Free  pupils  six  or  seven  at  present;  numbers  at  different  times,  8989-9004  : selected  by  master, 
who  considers  there  is  no  right  in  any  other  person  to  present  to  free  places,  9005-8. 

Report  of  a visitation  of  the  school  in  1849  ; unfavourable  account  of  the  school  and  school 
arrangements,  although  local  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  ; general  dissatisfaction  and  want 
of  confidence  in  the  school ; causes  indicated,  8918.— Master  states  that  this  report  was  never 
communicated  to  him,  and  never  seen  by  him  before  this  inquiry,  and  arrangements  reported  as 
objectionable  not  before  pointed  out  to  him ; complains  of  this  as  a grievance,  9043-59.  No 
visitation  ordinarily,  9025-8. 

School  business  and  arrangements  for  division  of  duty,  9029  et  seq.  One  assistant  for  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  8860-5,  9029  ; a Roman  Catholic  and  master  of  a National  school,  8939  • ob- 
jections to  this  arrangement,  8918,  9037-52.  1 

Discipline ; punishments,  8867-7 6. 

Sclioolliouse  in  good  repair;  repairs  executed  by  master;  large  amounts  expended,  8708-10. 
Erection  of  the  house  and  from  what  funds,  8940-68.  Nature  and  extent  of  accommodation  and 
ground  attached,  8969-88. 

his  “’"S'  ™all  miserably  paid,  8724  ; amount  o£  hie  emoluments 

9009-16.  ’ 


Evidence  of  Alexander  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  formerly  a pupil  fer  more  than  six  years  in  the  school 
under  Dr.  Mooney ; favourable  testimony  from  his  experience,  as  to  Dr.  Mooney's  kindness,  diligence 
and  attention  to  his  pupils,  though  witness  has  heard  unfavourable  opinions  expressed,  9089,  9100.  ’ 
Evidence  of  Thomas  Edmond  Wright,  Esq.,  solicitor,  formerly  a pupil  for  two  years  in  the  school 
under  Dr.  Mooney  ; considers  it  was  at  that  time  a good  classical  school ; has  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it  since  ; there  were  some  corporal  punishments,  but  not  so  severe  as  he  has  seen  elsewhere  • Dr 
Mooney  not  a cruel  severe  man  ; cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in  number  of  pupils,  9110-37! 

Evidence  of  the  Venerable  John  A.  Russell,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
school  in  1849  Examined  the  boys  on  one  occasion ; answered  very  well  indeed,  and  carefully 
instructed,  9185— 95.  Grounds  of  the  visitation,  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed ; and  mode  in 
which  the  visitation  was  conducted ; report  of  visitation  unfavourable.  9197-9206,’  9228-59. 
Visitors  reported  to  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  ; recommended  annual  inspection  of 
this  and  other  diocesan  schools  ; no  steps  taken  by  the  board  thereon,  9208-9  : general  complaints 
of  inefficiency  of  the  diocesan  schools,  and  of  want  of  inspection ; desirableness  of  regular  in- 
spection, 9210-7.  ° 

Decline  of  the  school,  and  cause,  9196. 

Want  of  good  classical,  commercial  and  mathematical  school ; no  reason  why  diocesan  schools 
should  not  be  made  efficient  for  mathematical  education ; no  difficulty  in  combining  the  two  courses 
of  education  in  the  same  school ; desirableness  of  endowment  for  the  purpose,  921S-22  • uo  serious 
difficulty  in  admitting  and  educating  pupil3.of  different  religious  denominations,  9223-7. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Ilenry  Moffatt,  Rector  of  Monaghan  : 9260  et  seq.  Unwillingness  to  give  evi- 
dence, owing  to  inability,  from  rumour,  to  speak  so  favourably  of  Dr.  Mooney  as  lie  could  wish  9264 
9266-8.  Does  not  visit  the  school,  has  no  power  over  the  school,  9272-6.  Dr.  Mooney  a perfectly 
competent  classical  teacher  ; as  to  decline  of  the  school,  9277-86.  1 J 

Endowment  for  a mathematical  master  at  Monaghan  by  Alexander  Cairnes,  Esq.,  formerly 
received  by  master  of  diocesan  school,  9140-82  ; (see  above  under  Cairnes  Endovment.) 

JACKSON  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SCHOOL. 

Inf onnation  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.— Extract  from  will  of  Ricnard  Jackson  Esq. 
bequeathing  endowment,  8280,  8571  : from  will  of  Mrs.  Jackson  confirming  same,  and  bequeathing 
annuity  for  repairs,  8281,  8574.  Reports  of  Commissions  in  1826  and  1835  ; free  schools,  for  all 
religioas  denominations ; number  of  pupils,  income,  &c.,  8277-9. 

Present  Inquiry — Mr.  Thomas  Somers,  Master  of  Jackson  Free  School;  letter  of  complaint  as  to 
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Monaghan,  Jackson  School, — continued. 

reduction  of  his  salary,  8276  ; evidence,  8282  et  seq.,  8527  etseq.,  8596  el  seq.  His  salary  formerly 
£22  3s.,  as  in  will  ; since  reduced  twenty -five  per  cent.,  8276,  8280,  8282-90.  Notice  served  by 
him  on  the  rector,  8596-8602.  Sum  bequeathed  for  stationery  for  the  school,  8280 ; paid  to 
Hector,  and  how  applied  ; books  and  requisites  obtained  from  Church  Education  Society’s  deposi- 
tory, 8334-9,  8351-6.  “ Other  emoluments,”  derived  from  payments  by  Church  Education  Society 
for  “ proficient”  pupils,  not  returned  by  master,  8527  et  seq. 

Number  of  pupils,  110  on  the  roll,  from  43  to  52  average  attendance  ; a mixed  school,  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  all  religious  denominations;  a work-school  for  girls  under  a mistress,  8291-8307. 
Diminution  of  numbers ; recent  establishment  of  a Presbyterian  school,  8294,  8340,  8366-80. 
Sudden  increase  of  numbers  immediately  before  inspection  and  examination  for  fees,  by  Church 
Education  Society,  8550-1,  8558-9. 

As  to  fitness  of  witness  to  be  schoolmaster ; his  previous  experience  in  teaching ; illiterate 
composition  of  his  letter ; ignorance  on  examination,  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  in  punctuation, 
8276,  8357-81. 

Course  of  instruction.  English,  and  Scriptures  read  every  day  by  all,  8308-10.  School  visited 
and  inspected  by  local  clergy  and  a Committee  of  Church  Education  Society ; examinations  at 
inspections,  and  results  recorded,  8311-33,  8560-9:  as  to  extent  or  infrequency  of  visitation  and 
examination  recorded  by  clergy,  8341-50. 

Ernies  and  regulations  of  the  school  changed  since  it  was  placed  under  Church  Education  Society; 
but  not  strictly  observed,  and  many  not  attended  to  at  all ; boys  kept  on  roll  though  not  attending, 
for  three  months  ; cause  of  discrepancy  in  numbers  on  roll  anil  in  attendance ; particulars  in  which 
the  rules  are  neglected,  and  departure  from  intention  of  the  rules  which  are  in  operation,  8382-8447. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Henry  Moffatt,  Eector  of  Monaghan,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Jackson  school, 
8448  et  seq.  : — Insufficiency  of  income  from  the  bequest  to  pay  master’s  salary  in  full,  and  for 
stationery ; communications  with  Charitable  Bequests  Board ; statement  of  accounts  of  receipts 
and-  disbursements ; explanation  in  reference  to  master's  complaint ; litigation  threatened  by  him, 
8451-60. 

Management  of  the  estate;  rents  paid  up  according  to  recent  revaluation;  old  arrears  forgiven; 
small  holdings;  tenantry  poor  and  unimproving,  8458-78. 

Kules  and  regulations  of  the  school ; explanation  as  to  non-observance  of  them ; considered 
school  badly  taught,  and  had  it  placed  in  connection  with  Church  Education  Society,  winch  holds 
examinations,  and  gives  a trifling  encouragement  in  respect  of  children  making  certain  progress ; 
but  master  got  the  endowment  whether  well  or  ill  taught ; alteration  of  rules  originally  laid  down, 
and  substitution  of  others  in  practice, but  not  in  writing,  8479-97,  8521. 

As  to  master’s  defective  qualifications,  8498-9.  As  to  value  of  inspection  and  examination  by 
clergy,  and  as  to  its  sufficiency  in  the  present  instance,  8500-20;  8522-6.  Considers  himself 
badly  treated  by  the  master,  and  avoids  going  to  the  school,  8513. 

Evidence  of  Jeremiah  Nunne,  Esq.,  a solicitor,  churchwarden,  and,  ex  officio,  a trustee  of  Jackson 
school,  8570.  As  to  construction  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  will ; thinks  the  trustees  who  received  the 
residue  of  the  property  liable  to  make  up  the  deficiency  for  this  school ; terms  of  will ; communi- 
cation with  Charitable  Bequests  Board ; considers  them  wrong,  8571-7.  Will  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  8574. 

Evidence  of  Robei-t  Halbach  Dolling,  Esq.,  late  churchwarden ; notice  served  on  him  while 
churchwarden  by  master,  for  recovery  of  deficiency  of  salary;  concurs  in  Mr.  Nuune’s  evidence; 
management  of  estate,  in  comparison  with  rents  of  lands  of  neighbouring  estates,  85  <9. 

Evidence  of  Thomas  Edmond  Wright,  Esq.,  solicitor  for  one  of  the  legatees ; statement  of  course 
taken  by  the  trustees  in  administration  of  the  trust;  terms  of  will,  8580-6;  notice  served  by 
master,  and  notice  by  representatives  of  devisees  in  reply ; offer  of  arbitration,  &c.,  8581  : ques- 
tions as  to  the  obligations  of  the  trust  and  of  the  executors,  and  management  of  the  property, 
8582-6. 

Evidence  of  William  M‘Kean,  Esq.,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Jackson;  hands  in 
valuation  of  lands  by  county  surveyor  ; badly  managed,  8587  ; would  pay  the  full  charge,  with 
surplus,  if  properly  managed,  8588 : amounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  8589-95. 

ENDOWMENTS  POE  EDUCATION  IN  PARISH  OF  MONAGHAN,  BV  PHILIP  MfKENNA,  ESQ.,  AND  EEV. 

PATRICK  M'GINN,  LATE  P.P. 

Bequest  of  £1,000  by  Philip  M'Kcnna,  Esq.,  and  of  £10  a year  by  Bcv.  Patrick  M'Ginn,  late  f.p.: 
disputed  questions  as  to  application  of  these  endowments,  8603  et  seq. 

Mr.  Andrew  C.  Monahan,  master  of  Latlurken  National  School,  Monaghan;  letter  from,  claiming 
the  bequests  for  that  school,  and  complaining  of  non-payment  of  salary  agreed  to  be  paid  to  him 
out  of  them,  8603 ; evidence  to  same  effect,  and  as  to  absence  of  information  as  to  manner  in  which 
the  bequests  have  been  applied,  S612-50. 

Right  Rev.  Charles  M'Fally,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  : Deeds  handed  in  under  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  these  funds  is  claimed  by  his  lordship,  as  trustee,  8604-11.  Evidence  of  Bishop 
M'Nally,  S651-84. 

Deed  or  declaration  of  trust  of  bequest  by  Philip  M'Kenna,  Esq.,  for  or  “towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan  ;”  appointment  of  trustees ; assets  being  insufficient  to 
realise  £1,000,  abatement  therefrom,  and  from  other  bequests ; £900  in  3 per  cents.,  8604-6. 

Deed  of  trust  of  bequest  of  Rev.  Patrick  M'Ginn  ; £10  a year  “for  the  use  and  purpose  of 
founding,  erecting,  establishing,  and  supporting,  or  assisting  therein,  a school  then  about  or  intended 
to  be  erected  and  established  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
children  of  poor  and  indigent  parents,  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan,”  of  which  school  the 
testator’s  trustees  and  their  assigns  to  be  subscribers  and  patrons,  and  entitled  to  vote  and  be 
members  of  committee  of  management,  &c.,  S610.  Appointment  of  trustees,  8611. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan  as  to  the  school  referred  to  in  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ginns  bequest; 
believes  it  the  school  taught  by  himself,  8644-6  ; but  built  in  1831,  the  will  being  in  ISIS,  8647-8. 

Evidence  of  Bishop  M'Nally  as  to  the  administration  of  the  trusts,  and  their  application,  8651  et 
seq. ; conscientiously  bound  to  apply  the  money  to  education,  and  to  the  schools  in  the  parish,  but 
VOL.  II.  3 Z 2 
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Monaglian,  M'Ginn  and  M'Kenna  Endowments — continued. 

under  no  obligation  to  apply  the  entire  to  Mr.  Monahan’s  school,  although  he  has  done  so  with  the 
exception  of  a small  payment  to  Anualougli  school.  Account  of  sums  received  and  paid,  8G51-63, 
8664,  8669-83.  Uncertainty  as  to  school  referred  to  in  Rev.  Mr.  M‘G inn’s  will,  S665  ; believes 
it  not  the  school  taught  by  Mr.  Monahan,  and  that  the  school  intended  was  never  built,  8666-8,  8671. 

Monahan,  Andrew  C-,  teacher  of  Latlurkcn  Male  National  School,  Monaghan  ; letter  from,  relating  to 
endowments  of  Philip  M‘Kenn,a, -Esq.,  and  Rev.  Patrick  M'Ginn,  8603  : evidence,  8612  el  seq. • — 
(see  under  Monaghan.) 

Monalea  or  Knockdrin  school,  in  parish  of  Rathconnell,  Co.  Westmeath,  (see  under  Ralhconnell ) 
13095-6.  ' 

Monasterevan,  Co.  Kildare ; endowment  by  Lady  Anne  Viscountess  Ely : 

Information  from  Reports  of  qtreoious  Inquiries,  &c. : sources  of  support  of  schools  in  parish  of 
Monasterevan,  13886-7. 

Present  Inquiry. — Rev.  Charles  Moore,  incumbent  of  Monasterevan : —letter  from,  1 3885 : evidence, 
13S90  et  seq.  An  ancient  bequest  of  £3  annually  for  teaching,  and  £4  as  an  apprentice  fee,  paid 
until  year  before  last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  13885,  13892-4. — Letter  from  Rev.  C.  Moore  to 
Mr.  Hartford,  Registrar  of  General  Fund,  applying  for  payment  for  two  years  due,  13S99. — Letter 
from  Robert  Hartford,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  General  Fund,  to  Rev.  C.  Moore,  stating  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor having  decided  that  the  moneys  at  disposal  of  the  general  fund  trustees  shall  be  applied  to 
Presbyterian  purposes,  they  cannot  accede  to  his  application,  138S8.  Will  and  litigation  upon  it, 
13895  el  seq.  Believed  to  be  a special  grant  for  Monasterevan,  which  should  not  be  diverted  to 
other  localities,  and  Presbyterians  attended  the  school  to  which  it  was  applied,  13885,  13903-5. 

Monel,  Mr.  Richard,  late  assistant  master  of  Banagher  Royal  School,  King’s  County ; considei's  a 
more  extensive  and  practical  system  of  education  required  than  that  at  present  pursued  in  royal 
and  grammar  or  classical  schools,  which  have  been  stationary  and  are  not  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time  ; too  much  time  given  to  classics  alone  ; should  embrace  more  practical 
instruction  and  modern  literature,  arts,  and  science ; library,  instruments,  lectures,  experiments, 
5278.  Necessity  for  supervision,  such  as  visitation  at  least  twice  a year;  would  encourage  emu- 
lation : check  on  dismissal  of  subordinates,  which  should  not  be  left  in  hands  of  head  master 
alone  : provision  required  for  retiring  pension  for  well  conducted  teachers  after  certain  length  of 
service,  5278. 

Monitors  : 

As  to  numbers  and  arrangements  regarding,  in  respective  schools ; see  under  Names  of  Schools. 

Objections  to  Monitorial  System  ; Barloiv,  23051-4.  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  Le  Pan,  22609-14. 
Monitors  or  pupil-teachers  in  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  Sanlry,  Ardill,  23339-43. 

Abuses  in  regard  to  employment  of  monitors,  at  Swords  Borough  School ; see  evidence  of  Anne 
M'Gowan,  Kate  Walsh,  &c.,  under  Swords. 

Paid  monitors  discontinued ; Swords,  Kennedy,  14283-96. 

Monies’  Schools  ; see  under  Christian  Brothers. 

Montague,  Rev.  Mr.  : Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Kieran,  Roman  Catholic  Curate,  Malahide,  on  the 
part  of ; not  aware  of  any  school  in  Swords  endowed  by  Dean  Scardeville ; bequest  by  him  and 
purchase  of  Economy  Lands  (see  under  Swords),  149S9. 

Mooney,  Rev.  Thomas,  head  master  of  Diocesan  School,  Monaghan,  as  to  state  and  management  of  the 
school,  and  causes  of  depressed  state  of  it,  8692-8916,  8919-9088,  9117-9, 9126-8,  9139  9183-4. 
As  to  Mr.  Cairnes’  endowment  for  a mathematical  master  at  Monaghan,  claimed  by  master  of 
Diocesan  school,  9150,  9153-76. — (see  under  Monaghan.) 

Mooney,  Mr.  William,  Teacher  in  Kilbricken  School,  Queen’s  County  (see  Kilbriclcen) ; evidence  of 
4928-5025,  5056-65.  . 

Moore,  Rev.  Arthur,  Vicar  of  Emlafadd  (Ballymote.  Co.  Sligo) ; as  to  endowment  for  a school  at  Emla- 
fadd ; land  diverted  from  its  purpose : Letter  from,  6305  ; Evidence  of,  6307-21. (See  Emlafadd.) 

Moore,  Rev.  Charles,  Incumbent  of  Monasterevan : — Letter  from,  13885  : evidence,  13890  et  seq.  An 
ancient  bequest  of  £3  annually  for  teaching,  and  £4  as  an  apprentice  fee,  paid  until  year  before 
last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  13885,  13892-4. — Correspondence  of,  with  Mr.  Hartford  Registrar 
of  General  Fund,  applying  for  payment  for  two  years  due,  13888,  13899. — Will  and  litigation 
13895  et  seq. — (See  Monasterevan.) 

Moore,  Rev.  Richard,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Limerick  : — Evidence  of,  as  to  Diocesan  School,  Limerick 
2583-2631 : has  had  two  boys  at  the  diocesan  school  (see  under  Limerick) ; his  opinion  of  its 
management  favourable,  2584-96,  2601-7,  2631.  Causes  of  its  falling  off,  2579-2600  2607-19 
2621-31 : falling  off  of  other  schools,  2620,  2630. 

Moore,  Richard  and  Stephen,  Esqrs.,  endowment  by,  for  a free  Protestant  School  at  Clonmel ; sec 
under  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

Moore,  Stephen,  Esq.,  of  Barn,  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary ; Evidence  of,  as  to  causes  of  decline  of 
Clonmel  Endowed  School ; objection  to  its  not  being  a boarding  school ; master  well  fitted ; dis- 
tinguished men  educated  there  under  former  masters,  while  a large  boarding  school ; falling  off 
attributable  to  the  master’s  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  liabilities  referred  to  by  himself°(see 
Mr.  KettlewelVs  evidence,  under  Clonmel:)  if  debt  removed,  and  master  enabled  to  carry  it  on  satisfac- 
torily, would  assuredly  be  very  flourishing;  would  be  supported  by  the  commercial  and  trading 
community;  906-19,  926.  ° 

Amount  of  free  education,  eight  free  pupils,  not  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  town,  but  not 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  not  sending  free  pupils  to  the  school,  924. 

At  present  many  of  the  resident  gentry  send  their  sons  to  distant  places  for  education,  to  Dublin 
and  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  England,  902-5. 

Moore,  Rev.  Theodore  O.,  Vicar  of  Clonbroney,  Co.  Longford:  letter  relative  to  bequest  by  Sir  James 

Ware  for  endowment  of  a Protestant  school,  at  St.  Johnstown,  7460 : Evidence  of)  7464  et  seq. 

See  J ohnslown. 
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Moore , Rev.  William  Prior,  Head  Master  of  Cavan  Royal  School: — Evidence  of,  7857  et  se^.,S218  etseq. 

Course  of  Instruction. — Not  exclusively  classical,  several  not  learning  Greek  or  Latin  at  all ; 
English  instruction,  and  some  French ; commercial  or  mercantile  education ; details  of  course  of 
instruction,  7873-5,  7991-8003. 

Comparison  between  young  men  educated  in  a classical  school,  and  senior  class  in  well  managed 
National  school,  8003—7 : relation  of  school  education  to  the  universities,  and  requirements  of  the 
latter,  8008-20. 

Attempt  to  introduce  industrial  or  agricultural  instruction ; but  no  pupils,  the  residents  being 
satisfied  with  their  own  mode  of  cultivation,  7979-82. 

Scriptural  instruction  and  catechising ; no  endeavour  to  interfere  with  religious  opinions  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  went  to  their  own  chapel,  and  no  objection  to  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
attending  them  at  any  time  they  wished : father  of  two  of  them  requested  they  should  attend  the 
morning  and  evening  Scripture  reading,  79S6-90.  Never  heard  of  any  objection  to  the  school  on 
religious  grounds;  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  the  town  (see  Kilniore  Academy),  and  gave  ample  satisfaction,  7881. 

Free  Pupils. — Difficulty  of  obtaining  free  pupils  of  a class  suitable  to  the  school;  steps  taken  by 
him  for  the  purpose  in  offering  free  admissions,  7879-80;  never  refused  any  presented,  7916. 
Suggests  that  there  should  be  a certain  number  of  free  places,  the  pupils  to  be  selected  by  a Local 
Committee  from  certain  classes,  upon  examination ; to  be  admitted  tor  merit  and  good  character, 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  treated  on  equality  with  other  scholars ; preferable  to  mere 
nomination ; would  obviate  objections  to  boys  of  different  ranks  in  life  mixing  in  same  school, 
7878,  8021-8027. 

Exhibitions. — Want  of  exhibitions  before  they  were  established,  a cause  of  parents  not  sending 
boys  to  the  school ; others  taken  away  and  sent  to  Enniskillen,  where  one  obtained  an  exhibition, 
8028. — Only  one  exhibition  obtained  for  Cavan  since  they  were  established  ; only  £25,  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  live  in  Dublin  and  attend  lectures,  obliged  to  give  it  up  ; causes  of  want  of 
success  in  obtaining  exhibitions ; does  not  think  they  have  benefited  the  school ; standard  of 
examination  for  them  too  high,  and  preference  for  English  Colleges  ; but  has  had  boys  sent  to  him 
from  Devon  and  Kerry,  8030-42.  Opinion  as  to  effect  of  exhibitions  on  school  education  in  this 
country  ; a few  young  men  well  grounded  and  prepared  for  them  in  branches  prescribed,  and  some 
few  schoolmasters  benefited,  but  have  not  a good  effect  on  education  generally,  and  do  not  raise 
its  standard,  8043-7. 

Would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  exhibitions  of  Royal  Schools  were  thrown  open  to  competition 
of  boys  from  any  and  all  of  those  schools,  instead  of  limiting  the  exhibitions  of  each  to  the  boys  of 
the  particular  school ; Cavan  exhibitions,  £25 ; others,  £50 ; would  be  advantageous  to  let  the 
latter  be  open  to  Cavan  as  well  as  others,  placing  the  schools  at  the  same  time  on  equal  footing  in 
regard  to  number  of  masters  allowed  out  of  school  funds  and  otherwise  : would  induce  compe- 
tition between  masters  as  well  as  boys,  8048-54. 

Probable  effect  of  throwing  open  the  exhibitions  to  all  schools,  and  not  the  Royal  Schools  only, 
8055-62. 

School  Staff  and  Salaries — Head  master’s  salary,  formerly  £300,  subject  to  charges  ; afterwards 
£200.  Present  salary,  £100  a year,  subject  to  deductions,  and  use  of  nine  acres  of  laud  : thinks 
£300  little  enough  as  a suitable  income  i'or  a master,  7827-9,  7841,  7882-7,  7963:  salaries  at 
Armagh,  £400  ; Enniskillen,  £500,  7949-51.  Number  of  assistants  or  under-masters  and  their 
salaries,  and  number  and  salaries  that  he  considers  necessary  to  make  the  establishment  efficient, 
7878,  7941-3,  7968-71,  7983. 

Promotion  of  efficient  under-masters  to  be  head  masters  on  vacancies  would  be  beneficial,  and 
better  than  present  mode  of  appointment,  7984-5  : promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  7878. 

Superannuation ; urges  a provision  of  retiring  pensions  for  masters  and  under-masters ^after 
certain  length  of  service;  funds  or  mode  of  providing  for  such  superannuation,  7878,  7952-7665, 
7972-3. 

Inspection  and  Visitation. — School  inspected  by  three  Commissioners,  three  years  ago  ; no  regular 
inspection  ; three  visitors  appointed  by  Clare-street  Board,  7871-2  : in  report  of  visitation  in  1833, 
visitations  and  inquiries  into  conduct  and  success  of  schools  recommended,  7846  ; no  such  visitation 
or  inquiry  since,  8070-1. 

No  schools  on  the  endowment  lands,  nor  schools  for  the  tenants,  7978  : has  himself  a school  at 
Killengen,  about  half  a mile  distant;  and  there  is  the  parochial  school  in  town  of  Cavan,  7978-80. 

Suggestions  for  improvements  in  conduct  of  the  school  and  management  of  the  estate;  for 
assimilation  of  the  several  Royal  schools ; school  libraries,  and  lectures ; constitution  of 
iocal  committees,  and  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be 
one,  7878. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  particular  school,  see  under  Cavan. 

Moriarty,  Ri°ht  Rev.  Bishop,  communication  from ; Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  Tralee,  Endowments 
by  John  G.  Hickman  and  Mr.  John  Macchivock,  2329. — See  under  Tralee,  Christian  Brothers’ 
School. 

Morton  Joseph,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  Wicklow,  as  to  general  state  of  education  in 
locality,  and  absence  of  any  school  for  his  class  in  society;  defective  means  resorted  to  for  educa- 
tion 13'7S7~S.  Evidence  as  to  property  which  he  has  heard  was  bequeathed  by  a person  named 
Eaton  for  charitable  purposes,  out  of  which  schoolhouses  were  erected ; property  now  in  other 
hands,  13778-81.— (See  under  Wicklow) 

Mountrath,  Earl  of;  endowment  by,  for  a school  formerly  at  Jamestown,  in  parish  of  Eiltogard  or 
Kiltoghart  Co.  Leitrim  : Lands  in  parish  of  Cloone,  a good  schoolhousc  also  erected  by  him  : no 
deed  of  endowment  forthcoming ; school  discontinued  aud  sold,  for  want  of  such  deed ; laud  not 
settled  by  any  legal  conveyance,  6S04.  See  Jamestown. 

Mountrath,  Queen’s  Co. : Clonenagh,  see  Cloncmgh  ; Offerlane,  see  Offerlane. 
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Muff,  in  parish  of  Faughanvale,  Co.  Londonderry. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  AT  MUFF. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  <fcc.  A free  school ; built  out  of  Erasmus  Smith 
funds ; condition  on  which  built,  that  the  ground  should  be  conveyed  in  perpetuity  as  endowment  ; 
other  sources  of  support.  Number  of  pupils  at  various  times,  &c.,  10596-8. 

Present  Inquiry. — Letter  from  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  Faughanvale,  suggesting  inquiry ; but  does 
not  appear  for  examination,  10593-5.— Evidence  at  inquiry  subsequently  before  Mr.  Ferguson, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  right  of  visitation  of  school  and  examination  of  children  by  clergymen  of 
different  denominations  ; religious  instruction,  page  307. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  J ohn  Kyle,  master  of  the  school,  1 0599  el  seq.  N umber  of  pupils  sixty-four  or  sixty- 
five  at  present,  10601,  10624-6  ; but  discrepancies  in  returns  of  numbers,  10673-99  ; children  of 
poorer  classes,  farmers  and  labourers ; of  all  religious  denominations,  half  Roman  Catholics, 
10611-2,  10614-5,  10634—5.  Numbers  and  religious  denominations,  in  May  1852,  page  312. 

Education  that  of  Kildare-place,  and  books  generally  those  of  Church  Education  Society, 
10637-9;  but  school  not  connected  with  Church  Education  Society,  10636-41.  Books  used, 
sanctioned  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; none  else  to  be  used,  10639  ; rule  of  the  Board  that  every 
child  shall  read  the  Scriptures  daily  to  the  master,  10642-54. 

Free  pupils, about  forty-twoor  forty-three, 10613, 10627 : numbers  in  1852 -3-4,  less,  10700.  Free 
pupils  admitted  by  order  of  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy,superintendent  of  school,  or  Mr.  Wiggins, representing  the 
Grocers’  Company  as  patron,  or  by  master  in  urgent  cases : preference  given  to  children  on  the 
Company’s  estate  by  Mr.  Conroy  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  but  none  refused  who  apply,  10628-33.  Small 
payment  from  pupils  able  to  pay,  10659. 

Inspection  of  school  by  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  the  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  once  a 
year;  master’s  reports  to  Board  half  yearly,  10604-9,  10714.  Inspection  and  examination  by 
clergymen  of  the  locality,  but  less  latterly,  10655-8,  10667-72. 

Examination  of  master  before  appointment,  10701-4.  Has  not  obtained  any  of  the  prizes  given 
by  governors  to  best  masters,  10705-13.  Has  received  gratuity  from  them  annually,  added  to  his 
salary,  10660-6. 

Schoolhouse  in  good  repair ; repairs  by  whom  done,  not  by  governors,  10620-3. 

Other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  10616-9. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Conroy,  Perpetual  Curate  of  the  Parish,  patron  or  superintendent  of  the 
school,  10593, 10655,  10715.  Has  beeu  in  habit  of  visiting  the  school  and  examining  the  children 
but  unable  to  examiue  of  late  from  ill  health  ; absent  for  twelve  months  from  the  parish,  and  no 
examination  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  10716-32  : rules  of  Erasmus  Smith  supposed  to  pre- 
clude visitation  and  examination  by  other  than  the  prescribed  authorities;  and  objection  to  visiting 
. and  examining  by  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  a Presbyterian  minister,  10733-8.  Numbers  of  Established 
Church  and  Presbyterian  pupils  respectively,  10739-45.  Has  not  the  least  objection  to  Mr. 
Berkeley  visiting  the  school,  and  examining  Presbyterian  children ; complaint  and  correspondence 
with  Erasmus  Smith  Board  on  the  subject,  10738-50. 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Conroy  at  inquiry  before  Mr.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  into 
complaint  of  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  pages  310,  312. 

Evidence  of  Henry  Wiggins,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  of  Grocers’  Company,  patrons  of  the  school ; 
religious  instruction,  catechising,  and  examination,  page  313. 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Kyle,  Master,  as  to  dispute  between  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Conroy  on 
religious  examination  of  pupils,  page  314. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  ) 
23066-7.  ' 

Mullaghmore,  Co.  Armagh : 

Evidence  of  George  Miller,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Armagh  Royal  School  estates,  9664-9698 : — a 
school  on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  tenantry,  at  Mullaghmore  ; occasionally  visits 
it ; the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  has  inspected  it ; about  thirty  pupils ; increasing  in 
attendance  lately ; numbers  returned  in  1850-2,  from  128  to  140 ; cannot  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy, 9665-9686.  Rental  of  Royal  School  estate  in  neighbourhood  of  Mullaghmore,  .£1,489 ; due 
on  it,  £143  ; no  leases,  tenants  at  will,  9688-90.  Hands  in  his  account  with  the  Commissioners  ; 
has  balances  in  hand  always,  9692-8. — (See  as  to  estates  rnd  management,  &c.,  of  Royal  schools, 
under  Armagh  and  other  Royal  schools.  Estates,  Commissioners  of  Education). 

Mullin,  Mr.  Joseph,  Master  of  Blue  Coat  School,  Limerick:  Evidence  of;  cause  of  diminution  in 
number  of  scholars ; school  unsatisfactory ; merely  for  choir  boys,  who  are  dismissed  or  leave  when 
their  voices  change,  2846  et  seq.,  3200  ej  seq.,  3433—6.  As  to  clothing  or  apprenticing  the  boys, 
2867, 2916-20,  3200-2.  Absence  of  any  proper  inspection,  examination  and  catechising,  2946-49. 
— (See  under  Limerick.) 

Mullingar:  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  in 
Co.  Westmeath,  13089  et  seq. 

Diocesan  school,  13121  et  seq.,  and  page  301. 

Farra  institution  ; see  Farra. 

Ilevey’s  endowment  for  a charity  school  at  Mullingar,  13357  et  seq. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  diocesan  schools  are  established,  12  Eliz.  c.  1 ; 12  Geo.  I.  c.  9 • 
Act  of  1813,  for  uniting  dioceses  into  school  districts  ; 59  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  13121-2,  13128.  ’ 

Reports  of  various  Inquiries  ; difficulty  of  providing  and  supporting  diocesan  schools;  union  of 
dioceses  of  Meath  and  Ardagli  into  a district  for  a school  at  Mullingar  in  place  of  schools  at  Long- 
ford and  Trim  ; small  numbers  of  pupils,  13123-40 ; refusal  of  presentments  by  Grand  Juries,  not 
being  compulsory,  13121,  13128-9,  13133. 

Present  Inquiry — Letter  from  Rev.  Gustavus  Warner  representing  the  want  of  a school  for  sons 
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Mullingar,  Diocesan  School — continued. 

of  clergy  and  respectable  inhabitants  ; forced  to  send  their  children  to  England,  Dublin,  and  else- 
where, though  contributing  to  diocesan  schoolmaster,  who  has  no  school  or  pupils,  13142. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Edward  J.  Geoghegan,  Master  of  Diocesan  School,  13146  ; schoolhouse  his 
private  property,  13147  j in  bad  and  inconvenient  situation,  13219-26  ; salary  about  £140  a-year, 
how  made  up  and  what  for,  13244-53 ; has  no  pupils  ; had  two  in  July;  ten  in  1841 ; cause  of 
falling  off ; no  inducements  to  come  to  the  school ; no  scholarships,  or  exhibitions,  or  prizes, 
13148-50,  1316S  ; wishes  for  exhibitions  like  those  of  the  Royal  schools,  13238-44  ; discrepancies 
in  returns,  of  numbers  how  made  out,  13152-61 ; school  never  visited  by  Clare-street  Board  ; no 
rules  for  his  guidance ; management  of  school  left  to  his  own  discretion;  not  required  to  report 
beyond  the  returns  of  numbers,  13162-7. 

As  to  want  of  classical  schools,  13151,  13169-70;  has  never  given  commercial  or  mercantile 
education  specially,  13171—9;  gives  English  education  with  classical;  considers  his  a classical 
school ; other  schools  for  English  education,  13202-18. 

Free  pupils  ; number  at  different  times,  and  howadmitted,  13180-5, 13191-9  ; applied  to  Clare- 
street  Board  lor  guidance  as  to  admission  of  free  pupils  and  was  referred  to  Act  of  Parliament ; 
left  to  his  discretion,  13186-90. 

Has  had  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; no  interference  with  religious  persuasion ; Scriptures  read  by 
Protestauts,  13227-37. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  Vicar  of  Mullingar. — Diocesan  school  is  not  in  operation  so 
far  as  education  of  pupils  is  concerned,  13144 ; no  pupils,  13273-4  ; suggestions  for  improvement ; 
want  of  exhibitions,  13257—8,  13268,  13273,  13278—90,  13306—9  ; a good  middle  class  mercantile 
school,  with  modern  languages,  more  wanted  than  a classical  school ; would  have  a good  attend- 
ance, 13259-68,  13291-305  ; prevalent  dissatisfaction  with  the  diocesan  school,  13269-72. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Gibson , formerly  a pupil  at  Mullingar  Diocesan  School ; in  his  time  only 
two  pupils  besides  himself,  13313-8;  high  order  of  education  there,  13319-20  ; small  number  of 
pupils,  13321-36  ; causes  of  falling  off,  13337-8  ; want  of  remodelling  of  schools,  to  suit  require- 
ments of  the  time,  by  introduction  of  modern  languages,  sciences,  chemistry,  and  requirements  for 
public  situations  now  thrown  open,  13339  et  seq. 

Letter  from  Rev.  E.  Tighe  Gregory,  Rector  of  Kilmore,  with  enclosures,  as  to  the  substitution  of 
one  school  at  Mullingar  for  two  schools  formerly  at  Longford  and  Trim,  and  sale  of  the  latter 
properties,  page  301  : no  scholars  at  Mullingar  Diocesan  School,  page  302. 

FARRA  INSTITUTION. 

Under  Incorporated  Society ; see  Farra. 

HEVEY  ENDOWMENT  FOR  A CHARITY  SCHOOL  AT  MULLINGAR. 

Will  of  James  Hevey,  Esq.,  of  Mullingar,  bequeathing  lands  for  support,  maintenance,  and 
education  of  poor  children  in  Parish  of  Mullingar,  to  be  fully  educated  in  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  theology,  without  religious  distinction,  and  for  building  a school  or  college  for  children 
from  amongst  persons  not  in  opulent  circumstances,  13357,  13367-8. 

Minutes  of  trustees  of  Hevey  Charity ; settling  the  course  of  instruction ; under  Christian 
Brothers ; arrangements  for  erection  of  buildings,  selection  of  children,  annual  and  other  meetings 
of  trustees,  &c.,  13358. 

Letter  from  Mr.  William  Ford  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees  since  death  of 
Mr.  Hevey,  in  1837,,  in  management  of  lands,  erection  of  buildings,  provision  for  education  and 
maintenance  of  children,  &c.,  13359. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Ford  Present  state  of  buildings,  and  particulars  of  building  contracts,  and 
accommodation,  13360-6.  As  to  management  and  application  of  the  funds  hitherto  and  pending 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  buildings,  13369-S4.  Annual  accounts  and  publication,  13385-7. 
Course  of  instruction,  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a good  English  education,  13398-402  ; pro- 
vision for  classical  instruction,  13404-12.  As  to  provision  of  will  making  the  endowment  open 
to  children  of  all  religious  denominations,  not  excepting  Protestants,  and  as  to  effect  of  placing  the 
school  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  reference  to  this  provision,  13395-7,  13417-34. 

Munster  Provincial  School ; high  character  of  it ; its  rules,  1103-7. 

Murland,  James  W.,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  school  estates  for  this  Commission  of  Inquiry:  report  from, 
as  to  large  bills  of  costs  of  Solicitors  of  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  in  respect  of  Dun- 
gannon School  estate,  23549 ; and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wann,  agent  of  the  property,  on  the 
subject,  23550.  Report  of,  as  to  Banagher  Royal  School  Estates,  arrears,  and  costs,  23719.— (See 
under  Commissioners  of  Education,  Fetherston.) 

Murphy,  Mr.  Henry  Charles,  Second  Master  Cavan  Royal  School ; Evidence  of  (see  under  Cavan). 
8075-95.  " 

Murphy,  J oseph,  formerly  a schoolboy  in  Borough  School  of  Swords;  Evidence  of,  as  to  practice  of 
flogging  in  that  school  (see  Swoi-ds),  15564-83,  15632-5. 

Murphy,  Matthew ; Endowment  by,  for  school  at  Carlow,  75,  78  et  seq.:  see  Carlow. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Thomas,  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Pallasgrcen,  Co.  Limerick ; Evidence  of, 
4256  et  seq. 

Breakfast  formerly  given  to  pupils  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  consequent  increase  of  scholars,  4271- 
81 ; falling  oft'  on  discontinuance  of  breakfast,  4282-9.  In  1854  some  clothing  also  given,  4290- 
1,  4329-31 ; in  1853  a number  withdrawn  to  another  school  (Boheroe)  not  now  in  existence,  and 
other  causes  of  diminution,  4292,  4302,  4387-9. 

Funds  from  which  food  and  clothing  were  supplied,  local  subscriptions ; food  served  out  under 
superintendence  of  master  and  rector,  who  is  patron  of  the  school,  4279-80,  4340.  Accounts  for 
food  rendered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Rector,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Missionary  Curate,  4334-5,  4362-86. 

Of  one  hundred  and  ten  boys  and  girls  in  school  in  1853,  all  Protestants  except  nine,  4310; 
nearly  all  had  been  Roman  Catholics  previously,  4312-3  ; most  of  the  scholars  converts,  4267; 
some  gone  back  to  their  previous  religious  professions,  4267,.  4326, 4328 ; none  originally  Protestant 
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Murphy,  Mr.  Thomas,  Pallasgreen, — continued. 

became  Roman  Catholics,  4356  ; numbers  who  changed,  4345-55  ; further  details  as  to  change  of 
religion,  manner  and  time  thereof,  4314-2S,  4356-61 ; does  not  think  the  giving  of  breakfast 
influenced  the  change  of  religion ; very  few  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  time,  and  they  too 
young  to  think  of  religious  convictions  ; all  got  food  indiscriminately,  4358-61. 

Performance  of  Divine  Service  at  schoolliouse,  which  is  licensed  for  same,  4402-4. 

Inspection  of  school  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  on  part  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
4403-9,  4451  ; also  by  inspector  of  Church  Education  Society,  the  school  being  in  connection  with 
that  Society  as  well  as  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  4452-61,  4466  ; local  clergymen  habitually  visiting 
the  school,  4441-4 ; and  ladies  who  visit  the  girls  school,  4444-5,  4465;  examination  of  the 
children  by  the  clergymen,  4446-51. 

Needlework,  &c.,  of  girls  in  school,  under  lady  visitors,  who  pay  them  for  their  work ; girls  get 
the  profit,  except  some  stoppage  for  clothing  and  incidental  expenses,  4462-4. 

Another  school  on  Erasmus  Smith  lands,  National  School,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  patron  ; 
well  attended,  4390-3. 

(See  further,  under  Pallasgreen.) 

Murray,  Archbishop: — Letters  from,  to  Josiah  Forster,  Esq.,  respecting  Swords  Borough  School, 
16320-1 ; page  302 ; see  Swords. 

Murray,  Archibald.  Esc;.,  a partner  in  firm  of  Todd  and  Co.,  Limerick  : Evidence  of,  as  to  state  of 
education  in  locality,  and  deficiency  of  commercial  education  : Limerick  boys  less  fitted  by  educa- 
tion for  situations  than  boys  from  the  country,  who  are  found  to  be  more  useful  and  better  educated 
for  commercial  purposes,  4149  et  seq.  Young  men  better  educated  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland, 
4173.  Greater  facilities  for  good  commercial  education  in  Limerick  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
trade  and  commerce,  4174  et  seq. 

Murray,  Robert,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin: — Evidence  of,  as  to  general 
state  of  education  in  Dublin,  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same,  234S7-517. 

Qualifications  of  clerks  in  the  bank,  tested  by  examination;  nature  of  it;  promotion  and  advance- 
ment of  clerks  who  distinguish  themselves,  '23489—94,  23497,  23515-7. 

Previous  education  of  young  men  who  come  up  for  examination  for  clerkships  in  the  bank, 
exceedingly  defective;  in  many  instances  miserably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic; 
particulars  of  other  defects,  23495-7.  Defective  education  in  Ireland  generally,  except  in  some 
districts,  23495,  23497-9,  23504-7. 

Difficulty  of  establishing  proprietary  schools  in  Dublin  in  consequence  of  disunion;  not  easily 
brought  about  to  have  all  classes  and  persuasions  sitting  on  the  same  forms;  would  wish  for  mixed 
schools,  23508—13. 

Thinks  the  fact  of  Trinity  College  having  made  arithmetic  a portion  of  the  entrance  examination 
must  have  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  education.  Arithmetic  too  much  neglected  in  the  public 
schools ; classics  are  cultivated  more,  23502-3,  23514. 

Museums  attached  to  schools  and  instruction  in  Natural  Sciences;  (see  Sciences .)  Londonderry.  Gwyn 
Institution,  Skipton,  11057-62.  Want  of;  Kyle,  21270-4.  And  see  witnesses  under  General  State 
of  Education. 

Music  and  Singing ; advantage  of,  as  part  of  education.  Cork,  Duggan,  1254-6, 1292-6  ; Somerville, 
1430-5,  1460-7.  Clonmel,  Canavan,  989-994.  Maryborough,  Cassan,  5127-9.  Oxmantown, 
Dublin,  LePan,  22615-23.  Wexford,  Booth,  525. 

Choral  Schools  ; see  Choral. 

Naas:  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  in 
Co.  Kildare,  13789  et  seq. 

Diocesan  school,  13907  et  seq.,  13949  et  seq. 

General  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same,  13943  et  seq.,  13962  el  seq. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  FOR  KILDARE. 

Act  of  12  Eliz.  c.  1,  for  erection  of  a free  school  in  every  diocese,  13907. 

Information  from  previous  Repot  ts,  Returns,  &c.  : — Numbers  of  pupils,  state  of  building,  Ac., 
13908-18. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Master  of  Kildare  Diocesan  School  (for  Jeremiah  Lane,  Esq.,  M.B., 
read  Rev.  J.  Lane,):  present  number  of  pupils,  eleven,  six  of  them  his  own  children  ; average  for 
last  five  years,  fifteen,  13921,  13923.  School  has  ceased  to  be  a boarding  school,  13921-2  ; has 
one  free  pupil ; never  refused  any ; under  no  obligation  to  receive  any ; no  instructions  on  the 
subject,  13924-6.  No  other  classical  school  in  neighbourhood ; causes  of  decline  of  the  school, 
notwithstanding  favourable  situation,  13929-30,  13942  ; Roman  Catholics  not  excluded,  but  have 
withdrawn,  13930-3 ; has  had  fifteen  Roman  Catholics,  sometimes  four  or  three  ; no  interference 
with  their  religion  ; Scriptures  read,  but  at  end  of  day,  after  Roman  Catholics  have  left ; objec- 
tions of  Priesthood  led  to  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  13949-61. 

English  education  given,  not  modern  languages ; not  sufficient  school  for  employment  of  a 
language-master,  13934-5. 

Schoolliouse  kept  in  repair  by  county,  and  presentments  made,  13936-8. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Sto/ces  Hayes,  Esq.,  Coroner : — Naas  a good  locality  for  a good  school ; would 
be  well  attended  if  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  could  be  brought  to  mix  together  ; 
not  Protestants  enough  to  support  a good  school  for  them  alone  ; objections  of  Roman  Catholics 
especially  where  master  a Protestant,  13943-8.  Better  provision  for  free  places  required,  13962-4. 
As  to  provision  and  prospects  of  a good  English  school  if  established  in  the  locality,  13965-70  ; 
Government  aid  required,  13971.  As  to  an  educational  tax  and  objections  to  it,  13972-5. 

Evidence  of  John  Iliclcey,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  : — Thinks  a good  mercantile 
and  classical  school,  with  modern  languages,  without  distinction  of  religious  opinions,  would 
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Naas,  Co.  Kildare — continued. 

succeed,  13979-80,  13987-9  ; children  at  present  sent  to  a distance,  13981  ; objections  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  diocesan  school  under  a Protestant  master,  13982-6  ; for  estab- 
lishment of  a good  school,  public  funds  required,  13990  ; but  unwillingness  to  pay  an  educational 
tax,  13993-14000. 

Evidence  of  James  Kellett,  Esq.,  Surgeon  : — Agrees  with  Dr.  Hayes’s  evidence  (supra)  ; a good 
school  would  have  good  attendance,  14005  ; objections  to  educational  tax,  14006-9;  certainly  would 
prefer  paying  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  14010. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Walter  De  Burgh,  Vicar  : — Objections  to  an  educational  tax,  14012  et  seq. ; 
appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  assistant  teacher  for  diocesan  school  would  meet  objections  of 
many,  14013. 

Nash,  Mr.  Ralph,  Book-keeper  to  Mr.  Mahony,  Secretary,  Rent  Collector  and  Agent  of  Blue  Coat 
School  Charity,  Limerick ; Evidence  of,  as  to  nature  of  the  property,  condition  of  the  houses,  rents, 
&c.,  3615-52. — (See  under  Limerick.) 

National  Schools : 

Effects  of,  on  education  of  middle  classes ; diminution  and  disappearance  of  intermediate  schools 
and  private  schoolmasters;  ICirk,  9642,  9648-61  ; Bland,  4881-8;  Kennedy,  14825.  Belfast, 
Allen  10447-8;  Bruce,  10460-71;  M'Cosh,  10516.  Beneficial  effect  of,  on  lower  classes,  in 
raising  condition  of  pupils,  Mayo,  Conry,  6236-48 ; injurious  effect  of,  on  middle  classes,  by 
depriving  them  of  other  schools,  which  previously  existed,  Sligo,  Clarke,  67ol— 6. 

Successful  competition  of  Model  National  Schools,  and  interference  with  Grammar  Schools  or 
schools  for  middle  classes ; Galway,  Killeen,  5598-5606  ; Hallowell,  20226-47  ; Nesbitt,  23146-56. 
Clonmel  Malcomson,  1050-9,  1078-9.  Gentlemen’s  sons  at  present  educated  in  National  schools, 
would  be  better  in  endowed  school,  Navan,  Kelly,  13015—8. 

As  to  teachers  of,  in  Mayo,  see  Buchanan  ; National  Schools  in  Mayo,  see  Cassan.  See  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  Religion,  Ac. : and  see  under  respective  names  of  Schools  or  Localities. 

Natural  Sciences,  as  a part  of  Education ; see  Sciences. 

Naval,  Military,  and  Civil  Service ; competition  for  appointments  in  ; see  Appointments. 

Navan:  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  in  Co. 
Meath,  12409  et  seq. 

Preston  endowment,  under  Clare-street  Board,  4746  et  seq. 

Kilbricken  school,  Preston  estate,  4915  et  seq. 

Meath  Diocesan  Seminary,  Roman  Catholic  unendowed  school  : and  general  state  of  education, 
13019  et  seq. 

PRESTON  ENDOWMENT  J UNDER  CLARE-STREET  BOARD. 


Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.,  4746-4763;  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  in  1807  ; account  of  the  foundation  of  schools  at  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  Queen’s  County, 
(see  Ballyroan),  by  Alderman  John  Preston,  of  Dublin,  and  bequest  to  Oxmantown  Hospital,  or 
Blue  Coat  School,  Dublin,  (see  Oxmantown,)  4747-50,  12863.  Salaries  of  master  and  assistants, 
&c.  fixed  in  1776  by  decree  of  Chancellor,  12864.  Commissioners  in  1807  report  “shameful 
abuses”  in  Navan  and  Ballyroan  Establishments : same  person  master  of  both  schools,  received 
salary  of  £180  a-year  for  thirteen  years,  and  never  taught  a single  scholar  in  either;  non-' 
resident;  want  of  sufficient  control  over  estates  and  conduct  of  schools,  4749-51.  Proceedings 
regarding  estates  of  this  valuable  foundation ; petition  to  Chancery,  1817,  for  removal  of  trustees 
and  transference  to  Education  Commissioners,  14753  ; concerns  of  the  Charity  brought  into  Chancery 
in  1735  ; various  and  long-pending  proceedings  in  Chancery,  4750,  4753-1760  ; estates  then 
transferred  (1834)  to  control  and  management  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education, 
4753,  4759-60.  In  1844,  repeated  memorials  reported  from  tenants  complaining  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  and  the  state  of  their  accounts  ; inquiry  and  proceedings  thereon,  47 62,  12873. 
Decree  in  Chancery  for  appointment  of  trustees,  in  1828,  thus  terminating  suit  begun  in  1735, 
ninety-three  years'before,  12866.  Visitations  and  proceedings  at  various  times  to  correct  abuses 
and  mismanagement  in  conduct  of  these  schools ; visitation  in  1814,  dismissal  of  master,  Rev. 
Joseph  Preston,  from  Ballyroan  School,  4751 : (for  further  measures  at  Ballyroan,  see  Ballyroan). 

Rev.  Mr.  Preston  resigned  mastership  of  Navan  School,  and  Rev.  Francis  D.  Hamilton  ap- 
pointed in  1807,  but  did  not  intend  to  reside  nor  perform  the  duties  in  person,  never  having  been 
engao-ed  in  such  duties,  and  indeed  no  sufficient  employment  for  master  or  even  for  usher,  from 
smalf  number  of  pupils,  12865.  Visitation  of  Navan  School  in  1836,  12870. 

Schoolliouse  (in  1807-12)  in  bad  repair,  and  no  accommodation  for  boarders  ; grant  of  30  acres 
of  land  for  the  school  by  Corporation  of  Navan,  for  erection  thereon  of  new  school-buildings  out  of 
savings  of  endowment ; but  owing  to  misconduct  and  mismanagement  of  funds,  grant  never  carried 
into  effect,  12865  : good  classical  and  English  schools  at  Navan  much  required,  and  would  he  very 
advantageous ; suggestions  for  effecting  the  object,  12865. 

Steps  taken  for  placing  the  schools  on  more  satisfactory  footing  and  rendering  them  efficient,  in 
1828-30,  new  schoolliouse  erected,  12866-7  : visitation  of  Navan  School  in  1836,  from  represen- 
tations of  its  inefficiency : resignation  of  master  and  assistant,  128 <0  : appointment  of  new  school- 
master, repairs,  provision  of  play-gronnd,  12871-2. 

Amount  of  money  and  disbursements,  12864,  12S66-7,  4763.  Number  in  Navan  School  at 
various  times  ; small  number  of  pupils,  12868-9,  12874-6. 


four  of  whom  free';  no  boarders,  12878-81,  12910-11,  12915  : formerly  more  ; causes  of  decline, 
12882-6.  Discrepancies  in  different  returns  of  numbers,  1-926-46. 

Free  boys  admissible  by  Bishop  of  Meath  and  patrons  of  the  school,  but  not  sent  in  by  them; 
admitted  by  master,  who  refuses  none,  12912-4,  13007. 

Extent  of  accommodation  for  boarders,  and  for  masters,  12895-907. 

Vol.  II. 
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Navan,  Preston  Endowment, — continued. 

Building  in  good  repair,  12893—4  : want  of  play-ground,  12968-9  : former  play-ground  occupied 
by  stable  and  coachhouse  built  for  master,  who  keeps  cows  and  a farm,  12970-84  ; has  also  super- 
intendence of  Savings’  Bank,  12955-7.  Salaries  and  endowments  of  master  from  the  school, 
12991-13005  : amount  of  advantage  from  the  school  ; education  of  the  six  bovs  costs  £197  a-vear, 
12947,  13006.  3 3 

Boys  who  have  left  for  other  schools,  12916-7.  Other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  12918- 
20  : a large  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Navan ; receives  Protestant  boys  also,  12986-90. 

Course  of  instruction  ; in  classics  the  entrance  course,  and  usual  English  branches,  Euclid 
algebra,  mensuration,  12890.  Boys  bring  their  own  books,  12891. 

School  hours,  ten  to  two  ; no  other  school  in  Ireland  gives  four  hours  only,  12958-67. 

No  inspection  of  school ; an  annual  report  or  return  to  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Elrington  and  Bishop  of  Cork  visited  ten  years  ago,  12887-9,  12908-9. 

For  improvement  of  school,  suggests  that  exhibitions  should  be  established  12892,  12920-5, 
12947-8  : would  not  object  to  Roman  Catholic  school  being  similarly  endowed,  12949. 

Evidence  of  John  Kelly,  Esq.,  Classical  Master  of  Navan  School,  13008,  et  seq. : suggests  that  the 
school  should  be  removed  to  Kells,  where  it  would  be  more  useful  and  succeed  better,  13009-10  ; 
or  it  might  be  .better  if  removed  a little  out  of  the  town  of  Navan,  13013;  gentlemen’s  sons  at 
present  educated  in  national  schools,  would  be  better  in  the  endowed  school,  13015-8. 


KILBRICKEN  SCHOOL  : PRESTON  ESTATE. 

Unsatisfactory  and  depressed  state  of  Kilbricken  School  (Queen’s  County)  for  tenantry  of  Preston 
estate  in  connexion  with  Navan  and  Ballyroan  schools,  4915  el  seq. see  Kilbricken. 

MEATH  DIOCESAN  SEMINARY,  ROMAN  CATIIOLIO  UNENDOWED  SCHOOL  : GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION 

_ AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Power,  Head  Master  of  Meath  Diocesan  Seminary,  13019  et  seq.  : 
not  an  endowed  school,  13024  : number  of  scholars,  nearly  seventy  boarders  and  fifty  day  scholars, 
13021-2.  Preparation  of  boys  for  Maynooth,  and  for  professions  and  commercial  pursuits;  there 
have  been  some  Protestants;  no  religious  denomination  excluded,  13064-7. 

Course  of  education,  classics,  science,  and  commercial,  a general  English  education,  and  French 
without  extra  charge  : how  managed  ; details  of  instruction  and  of  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
combined  education  in  these  branches,  13023  et  seq.  : importance  of  modern  languages ; would 
wish  to  introduce  German,  13039-43. 

Judgments  abandoned,  parents  not  attending  to  them,  13057.  Prizes  at  end  of  year,  from  profits 
of  the  establishment,  13059.  No  corporal  punishment,  13060-1.  Attendance  regular,  13062-3. 

Suggestions  as  to  general  education  of  middle  classes  ; absence  of  preparatory  schools,  swallowed 
up  by  national  system ; difficulty  of  getting  lads  sufficiently  prepared  or  to  remain  long  enough 
for  good  education,  on  account  of  expense,  13068,  13083-4.  Would  leave  education  open  to  com- 
petition  without  endowed  schools  at  all,  13069,  13080-2.  Thinks  they  never  succeed  : grounds 
of  his  objection  to  them,  13073. 

If  the  funds  could  be  brought  together  and  distributed  in  prizes  for  competition,  would  be  the 
best  stimulant  to  education,  13069,  13075. 

Throwing  open  public  appointments  and  commissions  to  public  competition  would  be  a strong 
stimulant,  13070-2,  13075.  s 


Want  of  a Board  of  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools  generally,  public  and  private,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic ; annual  visitation  of  every  school,  although  unendowed,  13073-6. 
i Jurt^ei'  general  observations  and  reference  to  the  Prussian,  French,  and  Austrian  systems 
13075  et  seq.  J 

Needlework : 


Schools  in  which  practised  and  how  managed  ; Cork,  St.  Peter's  School,  2166  ; Burke,  2234-49. 
Downpaliick,  Quade,  10220-2  et  seq.,  10248.  Pallasgreen,  Murphy,  4462-4. 

Abuses  in  regard  to,  in  Swords  Borough  School ; see  Swords. 

See  further  under  particular  schools. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Robert,  former  master  of  Killough  school,  Co.  Down  : statement  by,  as  to  his  removal  by 
improper  interference  of  agent  of  property  on  which  it  stood,  9780. — (See  Killough.) 

Nelson,  Rev.  Samuel  Craig;  Evidence  of,  as  to  a school  at  Rathmullen,  Co.  Donegal,  a national  school, 
not  endowed,  10291-5.  Evidence  of,  at  Downpatrick,  as  to  general  state  of  education,  and  pro- 
vision for  same  in  the  locality;  and  Endowment  by  Theophilus  Gardiner,  10284-90,  10296-8. 

Number  of  schools  at  Downpatrick  not  deficient ; Diocesan  and  Committee  schools,  for  middle  or 
higher  classes ; and  a Presbyterian  school,  not  always  open  ; for  other  classes,  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
National  schools,  and  other  schools  in  the  town : rather  too  many  schools  than  too  few ; a smaller 
number,  better  endowed  and  better  managed,  preferable,  10284. 

An  increase  of  the  endowment  for  the  diocesan  school  would  make  it  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  by  enabling  master  to  have  an  efficient  staff  of  assistants ; testimony  to  effi- 
ciency of  master  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held;  his  own  children  educated  by  him ; might  be 
made  a first-rate  diocesan  school  with  a little  assistance,  10286-90.  Probable  number  of  additional 
pupils  and  necessity  for  additional  endowment  notwithstanding,  10296-8. 

. Endowment  by  Theophilus  Gardiner  for  old  Lancasterian  school  and  for  infant  school,  not  now 
in  operation,  10284-5. 

Nesbitt,.  William,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Galway  College,  and  formerly  of  Latin  for  five  years 
Unfairness  of  Mr.  Killeen’s  statement  (see  under  Galway ,)  a3  to  students  admitted  into  College 
from  Galway.  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School ; favourable  account  of  the  students  who  have 
entered  from  it  into  College,  23133.  Favourable  account  of  the  school;  examination  of  pupjls  in 
it,  very  creditable  to  master,  Mr.  Hallovvell,  23134-45.  Disadvantages  under  which  the  Galway 
Grammar  School  labours,  23163-5. 
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Nesbitt,  Professor,  Galway, — continued. 

Model  National  School ; examination,  and  high  opinion  of  instruction  in  it ; branches  of  instruc- 
tion, 23146-56. 

Standard  for  entrance  into  Galway  College  lower  than  desirable,  owing  to  bad  state  of  interme- 
diate education,  23134. 

Intermediate  education  in  the  province,  at  very  low  ebb ; almost  impossible  for  middle  class  to 
obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  instruction  for  entering  College  ; and  small  number  of  students  in 
College  owing  to  this  cause,  23157.  Has  no  doubt  good  classical  schools  would  have  good  attend- 
ance of  scholars,  who  would  come  to  College  in  a different  state  of  preparation,  and  would  leave  it 
better  prepared  for  their  various  callings,  23158. 

Of  thirty-five  pupils  in  Erasmus  Smith  School,  no  less  than  eighteen  free  pupils  ; embarrassing 
to  master  from  dislike  of  better  classes  to  send  children  to  mix  with  free  pupils  : indiscriminate 
admission  of  free  pupils,  upon  no  principle  : suggests  that  admissions  should  be  confined  to  those 
unable  to  pay,  and  those  exhibiting  aptitude  for  higher  branches  of  education  ; admission  for  merit 
and  aptitude  would  do  away  with  discredit  attaching  to  admissions  on  the  foundation,  23158-63. 

Neville,  John,  Esq.,  County  Surveyor,  Co.  Louth  : — Letter  from;  alleged  incompetency  of  late  master 
of  Dundalk  Endowed  School  to  teach  mathematics,  and  recommendation  that  master  should  be 
required  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification  from  a Board  of  Examiners,  12355. — Evidence; 
refers  to  the  Dundalk  Endowed  School,  in  Chapel- lane,  but  not  to  the  present  master  of  it,  12356. 

Newbridge  and  Castlemacadam  Schools,  Co.  Wicklow  : 

Letter  from  Eev.  Francis  Alexander  Sanders,  Hector  of  Castlemacadam  ; knows  nothing  of  an 
endowed  school  at  Newbridge,  Castlemacadam,  to  which  a grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  ; there  is  a National  School,  under  patronage  of  Eev.  Mr.  Kearney,  P.P. 
of  Newbridge,  attached  to  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel,  13740. 

Hon.  and  Eev.  William  Wingfield,  Yicar  of  Abbeyleix,  one  of  the  guardians  of  Lord  Powers- 
court’s  estate,  13745—6  ; Newbridge  Chapel-school  was  built  partly  by  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund  ; school  still  in  existence,  13748-50. 

Other  school,  see  Castlmacadam. 

Newenham,  Eev.  Henry,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Cork ; evidence  of,  1519-1561. 
(See  under  Cork.) 

Newport,  Eev.  James  John,  Curate  of  Aunaduff,  Co.  Leitrim  ; evidence  of,  6922-8  : (see  Annaduff.) 

Night  Schools  ; see  Evening  Schools. 

Nolan,  Eev.  Thomas,  p.p.,  Abbeyleix : communication  from,  as  to  the  “school  at  Ballyroan,  which 
appears  not  to  be  in  operation,  as  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  children  in  attendance,”  4762  : (see 
Ballyroan.) 

Letter  from,  as  to  school  at  Abbeyleix,  endowed  by  Lady  Lanesborough  ; no  trace  of  it,  5100. 

Nomination  of  free  scholars  ; see  Free  Places. 

Norman,  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Corballis,  Co.  Louth  : letter  from,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  endowment  for  a school 
at  Glyde  Farm  (see  Clyde  Farm,)  12253. 

North,  William,  Esq.,  or  Hon.  William,  or  Baron  North,  or  Dr.  Edward  North,  Bishop  of  Killaloe; 
endowment  by,  Blue  Coat  School  or  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  Cork ; see  under  Cork. 

Nunne,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  churchwarden,  and  a trustee  of  Jackson  Boys  and  Girls  School, 
Monaghan ; Evidence  of,  8570  et  seq.  (see  under  Monaghan,  Jackson  School.) 

Nurseries  or  schools  for  infant  children ; under  Incorporated  Society,  discontinued ; Evidence  of  Eev. 
Eichard  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  23299-301,  23303. 

None  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; Evidence  of  Eev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Inspector  and  Ecgistrar 
of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  24230-6. 

Oatlands,  Co.  Cork  : (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.) 

Information from  previous  Reports,  <fcc. — Beported  in  1826  as  a Protestant  free  school,  a parochial 
school,  with  grant  for  building,  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  1165.  Account  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  1161.  Income  from  other  sources  ; number  of  pupils ; a slated  house  in  good  repair,  1165, 
1167. 

Present  Inquiry. — T.  Walton  Knolles,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  in  parish  of  Kilmanaglx  or  Kilmonogue, 
Kinsale,  landlord  of  the  schoolhouseand  premises  : — Letter  from,  representing  that  the  school  is  not 
now  in  operation,  the  late  master  having  been  dismissed  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  holds  the 
house  and  lands  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  eject  him,  leaving  his  family  in  possession  while  he  lives 
elsewhere,  1 147. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Knolles  to  same  effect,  1168  et  seq.  Curate  finding  the  master  incompetent, 
dismissed  him  both  as  clerk  and  schoolmaster;  had  been  twenty  years  in  possession  without  paying 
rent ; Archdeacon,  who  is  rector,  brought  ejectment  eight  or  ten  years  ago  and  failed,  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  Assistant  Barrister,  1168-9,  1176;  no  school  at  all  in  the  parish  since,  1168. 

Documents  handed  in ; lease  or  deed  of  trust  to  minister  and  churchwardens  ; an  acre  and  a half 
and  house  built  with  two  grants  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; possession  transferred  by  late 
schoolmaster  to  another  person,  who  is  now  in  occupation,  116S,  1170. 

Evidence  of  George  Daunt,  Esq.,  resident  in  parish  of  Kilmonogue,  to  similar  effect ; late  school- 
master has  the  lessee’s  counterpart  of  the  conveyance,  which  should  be  with  the  archdeacon  and 
churchwardens,  who  have  it  not ; proceedings  in  Assistant  Barrister’s  Court  failed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  on  question  of  title ; no  proceedings  since  in  superior  courts  on  account  of  expenses, 
1171-9. 

Evidence  of  Hercules  M'Donnett,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Board,  as  to  the 
case,  23172-3. 

■O'Brien,  Eev.  Henry  James,  head  master  of  Diocesan  School,  and  Eector  of  Kilcully,  Co.  Cork ; 
Evidence  of,  as  to  Cork  Diocesan  School,  1181—1241,  1691-3. 
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O'Brien , Rev.  Henry  James,  Cork, — continued. 

Free  pupils ; no  control  over  him  in  regard  to  admission  ; if  lie  received  none,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  endowment,  1188,  1196,  1202—10  : uses  of  endowment,  ,£73,  education  of  free 
pupils,  and  support  of  a classical  school,  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  1200-2,  1209-13. 

Course  of  instruction ; English  and  classical,  modern  languages,  and  science,  .1191 ; qlassieal  and 
commercial  education  combined,  without  clashing;  thinks  it  advantageous,  diversity  of  pursuit 
beneficial  to  the  boys,  1220-4 ; utility  of  modern  languages,  1225. 

No  inspection  of  the  school ; only  an  annual  return  by  himself  to  the  Clare-strcet  Commissioners 
of  Education;  no  authority  over  management  of  the  school  ever  exercised  but  his  own,  1197-9. 
Thinks  a little  supervision  good  and  necessary,  1237. 

Exhibitions  attached  to  the  school,  none,  1194,  1226  : injurious  effects  of  want  of  exhibitions, 
1227-9. — Would  throw  open  exhibitions  to  general  competition,  not  confine  them  to  individual 
establishments,  1230. 

Great  advantage  to  youth  and  to  masters  of  schools,  of  throwing  open  commissions  and  appoint- 
ments in  public  service  to  competition,  if  the  examination  be  conducted  by  men  above  suspicion, 
and  without  favouritism  ; illustration  of  advantage,  1235-7,  1691-3. 

See  further  as  to  particular  school,  under  Cork. 

O’Brien,  John,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  as  to  records  and  documents  relating  to 
the  Corporation  Free  School,  Waterford,  234-51,  258-66,  294,  296-7,  388-412,  419-20. — (See 
under  Waterford. ) 

O' Callaghan,  Rev.  John,  Ougliterard  Glebe,  Co.  Galway,  Incumbent  of  Kilcummin ; letter  as  to 
endowment  for  an  agricultural  school  at  Kilcommon,  (Co.  Mayo,)  6220  : (see  under  Kilcommon.) 

O'Connell,  General  Count ; endowment  by,  see  under  Caherciveen. 

O’Connell , James,  Esq.,  Lakeview,  Co.  Kerry,  nephew  of  General  Count  O’Connell,  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  his  endowment ; Letter  of,  (see  under  Caherciveen),  2322. 

O'Connell,  Richard,  Esq.,  Evidence  of,  as  to  John  C.  Hickson’s  Endowment,  Roman  Catholic  Poor 
School,  Tralee,  2334,  2393,  et  seq. : as  to  Strand-street  School,  Tralee,  2345. — See  Tralee. 

O'Connor,  Peter,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Sligo ; Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  want  of 
adequate  provision  for  same  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  6712-38. 

Is  a great  want  of  education,  and  has  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in  classics,  modern 
languages,  and  science,  6713,  6727. 

Has  had  the  guardianship  of  boys  whom  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  County  of  Kildare  for 
education,  6715,  and  several  others  were  obliged  to  act  similarly,  6718. 

Mixed  secular  education  of  different  religious  denominations  together,  advantageous  in  connecting 
closely  our  social  relations  with  each  other,  6721—2  ; and  thinks  religious  instruction  ought  to  be 
given  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  school,  6725  ; knows  the  good  of  a mixed  school,  having  been 
educated  in  one,  6721-5. 

If  the  National  School  and  Erasmus  Smith  School  (see  Sligo ) were  well  regulated,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  an  intermediate  school,  but  there  is  a decided  necessity  for  a school  for  the 
better  or  higher  classes,  6732-8. 

O'Donokoe,  Mr.  James,  Master  of  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  Waterford  : — Evidence  of,  16477-8,  16490, 
16502-10,  16557-697,  16798,  16800-8,  16811,  17062-7,  17526-569,  17576-96. 

Course  of  instruction,  16567,  16591-604,  16615-22.  Books  used;  chosen  and  supplied  by 
trustees,  16568-71  : want  of  better  books,  maps,  &c.,  16585-90,  16609-10. 

As  to  complaints  of  the  defective  education  of  Foy  boys  in  English  : describes  course  of  instruction ; 
if  he  could  have  examined  Mr.  Harvey  (see  evidence  under  Waterford),  would  have  brought  out  a 
different  story  altogether ; • instances  boys  of  good  education  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  employment,  17576-7 
et  seq.  Mistakes  in  writing  from  dictation,  sometimes  none,  sometimes  “ between  two  and  three 
correction  of  mistakes,  sometimes  passed  over,  impossible  to  go  through  all,  17584-7.  Bad  spelling 
by  master  himself ; instances,  17588-96. 

His  duties  confined  to  conduct  and  education  of  the  boys  ; would  secure  greater  cleanliness  if  he 
had  more  authority ; does  not  interfere  with  housekeeper,  16611-4,  16672-6,  17555-6. 

Considers  it  a great  advantage  for  the  poor  to  have  this  a boarding  school,  16606. — (See  under 
Waterford.) 

O' Donovan,  Richard,  Esq.,  Solicitor  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Hodgeus,  head  master  of  Midleton  Endowed 
School,  Co.  Cork,  applies  to  be  heard  as  advocate  for  him  ; observations  as  to  reception  of 
evidence,  17648-60  : (see  under  Midleton.) 

Offerlane,  Queen’s  County  : — Schools  or  endowments  no  longer  in  operation  ; 

Offerlane,  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  ; 

Offerlane,  Mountrath  (Martin  Moore,  Master,  1835) ; 

Offerlane,  Mountrath  (Thomas  Carroll,  Master,  1835) ; 

Offerlane,  Mountrath  (John  Sydes,  Master,  1835);  5113,  5116. 

Offices,  Public  ; competition  for ; see  Appointments. 

O'Grady,  Richard  John,  M.D.,  Physician  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  and  Medical 
Officer  of  dispensary  under  Poor  Law  Board,  16242-67  : has  made  no  annual  reports  to  Governors 
of  the  school  as  required  by  the  rules,  nor  returns  of  numbers  relieved,  16244-7. 

Has  received  no  tickets  or  recommendations  of  late  ; attends  master  and  mistress,  and  persons 
in  the  school  who  apply,  16252-61.  Salary  £70  a-year;  numbers  relieved,  16265-7. — (See  under 
Swords.) 

O'Hara,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Mistress  of  Blue  Girls  School,  Waterford  : Evidence  of,  630  et  seq. 

Old  practice  of  girls  working  for  payment,  did  not  answer,  and  discontinued  eight  years  ago  : 
schoolmistress  receives  no  emoluments  or  profits  from  work  done  by  the  girls,  630-3. 
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O'Hara,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Waterford, — continued. 

Attachment  to  the  old-fashioned  dress;  would  not  have  it  altered,  although  the  ^OTm  deters 
girls  from  the  school,  end  could  not  take  them  through  parts  of  the  city  or  to  church  on  Wednesdays 
in  the  uniform,  without  their  being  insulted ; wear  cloaks  then ; cost  of  clothes,  5J7,  bU  , 
640-3. — (See  under  Waterford.) 

O'Hea . P.  John,- Teacher  of  Caherdaniel  National  School,  Co.  Kerry ; communication  from,  as  to 
endowment  left  by  General  Count  O’Connell,  for  a. school  at  Caherdaniel,  in  parish  ol  Kilcioliane, 

Co.  Kerry,  2319. — (See  under  Caherciveen.) 

O'Leanj,  Joseph,  Bsq.,  Vice-President  of  Queen's  College,  Solway  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith 
Grammar  School,  Galway,  and  as  to  general  state  of  education ; provision  So,  some  m . 

hood,  6040  et  seq.  Difficulty  of  getting  boys  prepared  ; come  to  the  College  too  soon,  6046  4 , 
teaching  them  grammar  in  College,  6048. 

Grammar  School  should  be  a feeder  to  Queen's  College,  but  is  not ; master  and  assistant  efficient, 
but  Roman  Catholics  have  no  conhdence  in  the  school  as  conducted  ; agrees  with  Mr.  B‘“ene3h 
(see  Blakmcy,)  in  his  suggestions  for  meeting  the  objection;  should  have  a head  master  at  a 
better  salary  Gian  at  present,  say  £200,  and  second  and  third  masters  at  proportionate  amounts, 
say  £120  or  £150,  and  £100;  there  could  then  be  an  efficient  staff,  one  of  the  mimtein  to  be  a 
Koman  Catholic  as  a sine  rjm  non ; no  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  Koman  cathol  c pupils 
but  some  one  for  them  to  look  up  to  and  to  instruct  them  once  or  twice  a week  in  their  own 
religion ; there  would  then  be  an  efficient  school,  6040.  Does  not  say  there  should  not  be  a 
Protestant  clergyman  at  its  head,  but  would  prefer  no  clergyman  at  head  ol  tl.e  establishment,  6040. 

Would  wish  to  have  a school  with  men  of  the  lost  education  for  masters,  Giaduates  of  the  Queen's 
or  other  Universities,  6040-1. 

Would  then  lower  the  charge  for  boys  in  Grammar  School ; six  guineas  too  high  ; say  three 
guineas  a-year;  and  would  have  no  free  pupils : only  subject  to  indignity,  and  the  day  for  free 
scholars  gone  by,  6045-6,  6059  ; but  if  free  places  were  given  as  a reward  for  superior  answering 
at  examination  the  objection  would  be  counteracted,  6047-6,  OUbO— 

Would  provide  pensions  for  masters  after  twenty  years’  service,  6049-51. 

Would  not  select  the  master  from  assistant  masters ; but  upon  competition  and  examination  by 
the  Board  of  a College,  the  assistant  masters  not  going  m for  such  examination,  6U52-/. 

Omagh:  Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  ol  education  in 
Co  Tyrone,  10556  et  seq.,  11452  et  seq. 

Kenresentation  by  a deputation  from  inhabitants  of  Omagh  and  neighbourhood  as  to  the  general 
staS of  education  l the  county,  the  nor, -application  of  funds  for  the  county  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Omavh,  and  the  serious  want  of  facilities  for  education  of  middle  and  upper  classes,  11402. 

Communication  from  Be,.  B.  V.  Dixon,  Kector  of  Cloglierny,  Omagh,  &c„  page,  333-336  ; (see 
Dixon.)  „ .... 

James  Fullerton  Alexander,  Esq.,  Manager,  Provincial  Bank,  Omagh;  communication  from,  on 
the  part  of  the  deputation,  11452  : evidence  of,  lloo6-11634. 

Want  of  endowed  school  at  Omagh  for  intermediate  education,  11559-1  lo62,  11590  : want  of 
meanT for  a classical  and  commercial  education  combined,  11563  llGOl.—Preference  for  a day- 
school  under  parent’s  eye,  to  sending  children  to  boarding  school  at  a distance,  11561  11564-6. 
Would^ prefer  religious instruction  being  under  parent’s  direction  rather  than  part  of  daily  school 
course,  11602.  , . , , , 

use”  commemM  education  Vested,  11570  ; instances,  Royal  School  of  Duuguunon,  Dmcesau 
School  at  Derry  Endowed  School  of  Portora  (Enuiskillen) ; but  speaks  from  hearsay  only,  fiwOG- 
Sell  of  S desks  in  Omagh  Bank,  none  educated  at  Omagli,  11077-9  ; no  means  there  of 
nrocurin”  such  education  as  th^r  require,  11580  ; hut  a competent  gentleman  has  recently  come  to 
Omavh  ”no  other  means,  11580-1 ; young  men  in  mercantile  employment  very  deficient  in  edu- 
cation 11582 — Eitness  for  engagements  as  clerks  in  the  bank,  tested  by  examination ; heads  of 
examination ; utility  of  modern  languages,  11584v-11589. 

Probable  numbers  who  would  attend  such  a school  as  is  required  at  Omagh,  on  moderate  terms, 
11590-11601  —Nature  of  endowment  required  for  a good  school  at  Omagh,  including  liberal 
salaries  for  well  qualified  masters,  11560,  11613-11631.-A  local  tax  for  education  would  be 
objected  to,  11632. 

Be,  John  B Clmpman,  Kector  of  Drimnagh  —Evidence  as  one  of  the  deputation  11453-4 
et  sea  Total  absence  of  educational  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  to,  any  above  those 
who^atteiid  National  schools ; unlike  other  county  towns  in  this  respect,  and  distances  from  nearest 
who  attend  , . . ( ti  • m:ies  11455.  Attempts  to  establish  private  schools  unsuc- 

SltcVronntVSKcV^  stay,  11458^11469  11497  , no  endowment  of  any 
kfndii  the  parish  11462;  numbers  who  •^^11“^u^0i*^hfS'oor^ 

ouked'  told  mwUh clLIcal  anil  general ’education  for  mercantile  life  and  engineering,  for 
SoEm^r^an^day  schohws,  11^2-3^  I>^ient  stailrfnd  sehoofaccom- 

ZViVll508-15  11555.  No  difficulty  frmn  diversity  of  religion,  denominations,  11518, 
U°546-5i,  11553yd Proven . for 

O'Mallea  Kcv.  P,  r.r.,  Brosna,  Koscrea,  Letter  from,  as  to  necessity  of  inquiiy  as  to  Shmrone  schools, 
^ Kinffs’  which  are  exclusively  Protestant,  5230  : (see  Slnnrone.) 

O'BeiUv,  Key.  /o/m,  Head  master,  of  Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  Academy,  Cavan ; Evidence  of,  7787  etseq. 
Endowment  would  be  of  advantage  by  admitting  of  smaller  charges,  and  would  increase  numbers, 

7811-3. 
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0 Reilly,  Rev.  John,  Cavan, — continued. 

d“  ■ *-  ■»* «• 

See  further,  under  Kilmore  Academy 

Ormond*,  first  Duke  oft  endowment  of  Kilkenny  Grom, no,  School  by;  see  under  Kilim™ 

Ormonde,  Lord;  school  founded  by ; see  Killaloan. 

Ormsby,  Adam,  Esq.,  Endowment  by,  Sligo 

snpEpltTohoario“of  S fcfnoS  PTf*  1 ^ * 

Gronse  Soh.el,  *""•<*  wI“  “»"4  11  « P™° 

ft-msSy,  Rev . WiUm  Bilben 1 formerly  superintendent  of  Borough  Soliool  of  Swords  Co  Dublin- 
Emdence  of,  156|3-S34,  15906-10,  16268-98,  16326-32,  10338-48  16357-60  As  to  dull™  of 
the  superintendent,  15673-7,  15688-90.  °°  DU‘  As  t0  dutlcs  of 

intro- 
mits 

‘16396“^'  1 aV'i rq'^7 7nJ6CV, • memo?la'sf and  proceedings  thereon,  15714-6!,  15S21-4, 
163o7-60.  Minutes  in  1S55  of  the  Board  of  Governors  15765-72  terms 
16277-85  0U  °f  ‘e  Charter'  m refercncc  t0  Scriptural  instruction,  Ac.,  15773-83,  15803-7, 

As  to  duties  of  the  local  governor,  15678-87. 

As  to  teaching  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  15783-6,  15799-802,  16269. 
only  W^TiSh^  10  *•  ChiU"!n-  * * ‘-4  b“»S  gi™  to  tbe  infant  school 

As  to  medical  relief  afforded  in  connexion  with  the  school,  15808-20  16286-92 
As  to  coal  fund  and  distribution,  16270-1,  16293-8. 

As  to  unfitness  of  master;  and  flogging,  15825-34. 

nighUSW-Y””1  °f  Sir‘*by  ‘he  “ working  for  herself  after  school  hours  and  at 

‘ °f  ‘ie  ““  “4  ib  — “4  carrying  out  of  the 

See  Swords. 

Orphan  Schools : — 

Kilkenny  ■ Female,  not  in  operation,  148. 

Wicklow  ; endowed  by  Jeffry  Waldron,  Esq.,  738. 

And  see  under  Names  of  particular  Schools  or  Localities 

letUrtlr  - «*  2401  ‘ -4.  . 

Diocesan  School  Limerick ; non-folfilment  of  condition  of  Grand  Jury  grant  that  fwcrt,  f™ 

SteST4  y °f  diffe,e"‘  r',isi™  withYnSLlVXSd'™ 

Leamy  School ; Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  trustees,  2400 

TarbYrt™”.1  “e^239VUI,PlICl  S”Uh  f',nn'kli»»  " L“k,  *»  ■ school  at 

education ; the  poor  well  provided  for,  2397-2405,  2412  dd  ^ Upr'GI  classes’ anJ  of  classical 

Ag<,1  °/  S°i0°!  under  <W 

' 5094-8;  (see  Casllemuvlcei).  M°m  “"T™”*  f»  * «t  Castlemarket, 

Sft&’SStfSd* 

5172-5183.Stdal  ” M—h*  «■>  a.  estate;  want  of  an  agricultural  school, 
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Oxmantolvn,  Co.  Dublin  : — Blue  Coat  Hospital,  or  King’s  Hospital ; Hospital  and  Free  School  of 
Charles  II. 

-Bequest  of  Alderman  Preston  (see  Preston ) to  Hospital  of  Charles  II.  at  Oxmantown,  called  the 
King’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat  Hospital ; and  litigation  respecting  it,  4747,  4758-9,  4762,  12863. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Ncwry,  (see  Armagh.)  as  to  endowments,  9373. 

Information  from  previous  Inquiries,  d'c. — Charter,  temp.  Car.  II.,  anno  1723,  founding  the 
institution  and  granting  land  for  a Hospital  and  Free  School,  for  children  and  aged  and  impotent 
people  ; appointment  of  masters,  officers,  or  ministers  by  City  Corporation  ; religious  sendee  and 
instruction;  making  of  rules  for  government  of  institution  by  Corporation;  leasing  powers,  limita- 
tions, 21902;  terms  of  charter  and  absence  of  any  limitation  of  admission  to  citizens,  22555-6. 
Provisions  of  Act  of  3 & 4 Vic.,  c.  108,  by  which  the  institution  was  separated  from  the  Corporation, 
and  governors  constituted,  21905-6. 

Iucome,  its  sources  and  expenditure  at  various  periods;  payment  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  for 
twenty  boys  : numbers  apprenticed,  salaries  of  officers,  &c.,  21903. 

Provisions  of  Erasmus  Smith  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament  of  10  Geo.  I.,  21904. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Addison  Hone,  Esq., Registrar,  21907-22347, 22353-403,  22508-14, 
22546,  22550.  His  salary  and  emoluments  and  duties  ; resides  in  institution,  21943-63. 

Constitution  and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  institution,  21910-3> 
Attendance  of  Governors ; meetings  quarterly ; a committee  twice  a month,  or  oftener, 
reporting  to  Board,  21919-25.  Powers  and  duties  of  Managing  Committee,  and  mode  of 
conducting  business  ; signing  of  cheques,  21926-34 ; contracts,  21934,  21993-5. 

Bye-laws  and  regulations ; old  regulations  in  force,  of  no  use  now,  21939-41. 

Income,  sources,  and  amounts,  21914-8.  Mode  of  conducting  financial  business;  accounts, 
21964-79.  Defective  state  and  system  of  accounts,  and  annual  audit;  details  of  account  books ; 
amendments  recommended  by  auditors  and  an  accountant,  but  no  alteration  made ; difficulty  of 
obtaining  information  from  the  books ; expenses  incurred  to  rectify  the  accounts,  and  state  of 
same  ; defective  state  of  rental,  22085-22235.  Resignation  of  some  of  the  Governors  on  account 
of  financial  management  objected  to  by  them  ; legal  and  financial  embarrassment,  22236-53. 
Audited  accounts,  22334-47.  Irregularity  of  accounts  and  audit;  some  not  audited,  22508-14. 

Leases,  and  lists  thereof  and  of  muniments  and  donors ; no  list  of  leases,  21935-8,  21942.  Lands 
and  rental;  arrears,  Ac.,  22309-25.  Property  of  institution  lapsed;  no  steps  for  its  recovery; 
irregularity  of  management;  particulars  of  arrears  and  property  lost,  22353-82,  Surveys;  none 
for  23  years,  22367-71.  Irregular  payments  of  rents  or  renewal  fines,  and  consequent  loss  to 
institution,  22383-403. 

Measures  in  1842  for  improving  management  of  the  institution,  and  its  funds,  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  pupils ; rents,  Ac.,  22254-82.  Necessity  of  measures  of  economical  reform  and  retrench- 
ment; medical  officers,  salaries  and  emoluments,  servants,  Ac.,  22283-97,  21984-92,  21996-7. 
Pensions,  21998-22000. 

Sanitary  condition  of  boys,  provision  for  cleanliness,  Ac.,  22298-305.  Dietary  and  clothing, 
and  cost  of  same,  21958,  21980-3. 

Amount  of  accommodation  in  the  institution  ; for  130  boys  or  more ; 80  boys  at  present;  120 
formerly,  22002-13.  Financial  embarrassments  preventing  admissions,  22306-8. 

Admission  of  boys  ; its  conditions  and  limitation  ; privileges  to  sons  and  grandsons  of  freemen  ; 
proportion  at  present,  forty-one  out  of  eighty  boys,  22032-4  ; examination  for  admission,  22035 ; 
mode  of  nomination  ; question  as  to  construction  of  Charter,  22036-45.  Proposition  to  throw 
open  admissions  to  Protestant  children  generally,  rejected,  22046-54. 

Presentation  of  ten  boys  by  Bishop  of  Meath,  22027 ; of  two  by  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s, 
22030;  Guild  of  St.  Anne’s  no  longer  presents,  22028-9. 

Erasmus  Smith  boys  in  institution,  twenty- seven ; formerly  thirty,  22006,  22014,  22024; 
number  authorized  by  Act,  not  exceeding  twenty,  22025-6  ; cost,  £22  or  £23  per  head,  and 
payment  for  same  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  from  £9  to  £11  a head,  22014-23.  Formerly  payments 
by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  irregular  and  in  arrear,  22330-3. 

Paying  scholars  formerly ; regulations ; discontinued  as  illegal  under  the  charter,  22054—8. 
Day  pupils,  22059-61. 

Boys  in  institution  five  years ; gratuity  of  £5  on  leaving  regarded  as  an  apprentice  fee,  22036, 
22062-3.  Inadequacy  as  an  apprentice  fee  ; no  regulations  as  to  apprenticing;  many  of  the  boys 
go  to  sea ; Governors  take  no  part  in  apprenticing,  22064-71. 

Nature  of  education;  to  qualify  them  for  clerkships  and  mercantile  avocations;  course  of 
instruction,  22076-84. 

No  registry  of  any  thing  connected  with  the  pupils,  22072 ; or  of  their  success  in  afterlife,  or 
otherwise,  22073-5. 

Attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  institution  ; ill-feeling  in  the  establishment,  22326-9. 

Evidence  of  John  E.  Hyndman,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Governors,  22404-72,  22553,  22563,  22580. 

Income  and  rental;  diminution,  and  its  causes,  22464-72.  Considered  sale  of  stock  improper 
and  illegal,  and  voted  against  it,  22553. 

As  to  emploj’iuentof  an  accountant  to  rectify  the  accounts  and  prepare  them  for  audit,  and  make 
up  statement  of  property  and  sources  ol  revenue,  22410—4. 

Disproportionate  cost  of  educating  boys  in  the  institution,  and  capability  of  admitting  a greater 
number,  22415-7.  As  to  admission  of  day  scholars  and  opening  the  school  more  generally,  22418. 

Nature  of  education  afforded,  and  objects  for  which  designed  ; mercantile  and  seafaring  life,  Ac., 
22419-21  ; classics  rejected  from  want  of  means,  22421  ; desirableness  of  modern  languages  for 
commercial  education,  and  of  classics  ; practical  importance  of  modern  languages,  22422-31.  Other 
branches  of  instruction  desirable,  22432. 
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Oxmantown  Co.  Dublin  (King’s  Hospital  and  Free  School;  Blue  Coat  Hospital,) — continued. 

Internal  arrangements  of  school : discipline,  recreation,  health,  and  cost  of  medical  attendance 
ventilation,  dietary,  clothing,  &c.,  22432-4,  22438-50,  22461-3. 

Distinctive  dress  of  the  boys ; opinions  respecting  it,  22451-60.  Its  cost,  22461-3. 

Elopements  of  boys  from  the  institution,  22435-7. 

In  favour  of  present  distinctive  dress,  22562-3; 

Suggestion  for  inducing  Governors  to  attend;  breakfast,  22580. 

Evidence  of  Francis  William  Brady,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Governors  and  a member  of  the  General 
Committee,  22473-507,  22515-8,  22554. 

Amount  of  income  and  expenditure ; ought  to  afford  greater  results  and  educate  more  than 
the  present  number  of  hoys,  by  better  management  and  retrenchment  of  needless  expenses  of 
staff,  22477-88. 

Unsatisfactory  management  of  land  agency  and  financial  accounts ; property  lost ; arrears  in 
accounts  and  audit,  22497-507,  22515-6. 

Course  of  instruction  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be  improved  for  the  classes  in  life  for 
whom  the  school  was  intended ; would  prefer  introducing  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages 
to  making  it  a classical  school,  22491-6. 

No  restriction  of  admission  in  Charter  to  Freemen’s  children,  22554-6. 

Domestic  economy  good ; but  necessity  of  improvement  in  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the 
boys;  present  dress  unsuitable,  22517-8. 

Evidence  of  John  Mallet,  Esq.,  a Governor  and  Member  of  Committees,  22519-52,  22555, 
22557-60,  22572,  22579,  22658.  Age  and  attendance  of  Governors,  22520,  22552,  22579.  As 
to  admission  of  medical  attendants  and  head  master  to  seats  and  votes  at  the  Board,  22658. 

Financial  affairs,  and  necessity  for  better  management  thereof,  and  of  land  agency,  22527-37. 
Fraudulent  loss  of  land  from  want  of  due  supervision  and  of  surveys  from  time  to  time,  22537-51. 
Concurs  with  Mr.  Brady  (supra)  in  regard  to  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institutions  by  more 
economical  management,  22521-6. 

Hemming’s  fund,  endowment  by  a boy  educated  in  the  school ; grounds  of  protest  against  the 
sale  of  the  stock,  22552. 

Preference  for  Freemen’s  children;  terms  and  construction  of  Charter;  Corporation  of  Governors 
supposed  themselves  authorized  so  to  limit  admissions,  without  legal  opinion  on  the  Charter, 
22555-60. 

Course  of  instruction  ; utility  of  drawing,  in  all  callings,  22572. 

In  favour  of  the  present  distinctive  dress  of  the  boys,  22552. 

Correspondence  unth  Audit  Office  and  Treasury,  in  reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
accounts  of  the  institution,  and  arrear  of  audit,  payes  329-332. 

Evidence  of  William  C.  Kyle,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  Governors,  22561-78,  22638,  22069-90. 

Financial  condition  and  management ; measures  of  Committee,  for  recovery  of  arrears  and  for 
improving  the  institution,  22562. 

Protest  against  present  mode  of  admission,  22564 : suggestions,  as  to  qualification  for  admis- 
sion, 22565-9. 

Course  of  instruction  : would  give  a good  English  education,  embracing  mathematics,  chemistry, 
practical  science,  drawing,  modern  languages  ; to  fit  boys  for  mercantile  and  commercial  middle 
class  life,  with  provision  for  Greek  and  Latin,  where  particular  talent  in  that  way,  22570-4. 

School  library  ; necessityand  measures  for  its  improvement,  22575-6,  22638. 

Necessity  of  placing  the  Master  on  a better  and  more  suitable  footing,  22562. 

Improvement  of  internal  arrangements  and  domestic  economy  of  the  institution,  22576-8, 
22689-90  : attendance  of  Governors,  22578. 

Distinctive  dress  of  boys  at  present ; its  absurdity  and  inconvenience,  22562  : proceedings  of 
Committee,  22564. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Louis  A.  Le  Pan,  Chaplain  and  Master  of  the  Hospital  and  School,  22581-657 
: 22659-61,  22682. 

Salary  and  emoluments,  X1S0,  coals  and  apartments,  22582-5.  Seventy  boys  under  his  instruc- 
tion, with  one  school  assistant,  22586-9,  22655-6,  22659-61. 

Hours  of  daily  instruction  and  religious  duties  in  school  and  hospital ; Sunday  duty  in  chapel, 
two  services,  22590-6,  22626,  22657. 

Nature  of  school  instruction,  22647-56.  No  industrial  occupation,  as  gardening,  carpentry,  &c., 
22641-6. 

An  organist  for  the  institution;  boys  taught  singing ; desirableness  of  music  and  singing  as  wart 
of  school  system,  22615-23. 

Supply  of  books  (selected  by  master),  and  school  requisites,  by  Governors,  adequate,  22634-7. 

State  of  discipline  of  school,  satisfactory;  improvement  as  compared  with  its  state  on  his 
appointment ; elopements  and  barring  out  formerly,  22597-603.  Studies  and  discipline  best  looked 
after  when  due  attention  paid  to  boys’  recreation,  22639-40. 

Improvement  in  reports  of  examiners  of  boys’  advancement,  noticed  by  Commissioners;  and  results, 
a good  and  useful  education  in  branches  at  present  taught,  22604-22657. 

Extension  of  the  course  of  instruction,  to  include  modern  languages,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
•drawing,  would  be  a great  boon,  22604-5,  22655-6.  As  to  introduction  of  classics,  desirable  if 
practicable;  would  involve  an  increase  of  school  staff,  already  scarcely  adequate,  22606-8,  22626, 
22655-6. 
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Oxmantown,  Co.  Dublin  (King’s  Hospital  and  Free  School ; Blue  Coat  Hospital,) — continued. 

Formerly,  chaplain  and  master  separate  officers ; and  two  school  assistants,  22582,  22604  : 
limitation  of  course  of  instruction  and  expense,  22655,  22657,  22659-61. 

Monitorial  system  ; objections  to  it,  from  interference  with  progress  of  the  boys  who  are  made 
monitors ; manner  in  which  it  may  to  some  extent  be  adopted  advantageously  and  without  being 
injurious,  but  system  bad  on  the  whole,  22609-14. 

Examinations  occasionally ; how  conducted ; prizes,  22624-33.  Examinations  for  admission  to 
Government  civil  service,  22649-51. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Star , Matron,  22662-88,  22691-3.  Duties  of  matron : dietary; 
cleanliness;  servants,  Ac.,  22664-5,  22675-7. 

Eight  female  servants ; all  necessary ; but  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  a greater  number  of 
boys;  wages  and  duties,  22666  et  seq.  Two  nurses  for  infirmary  ; sometimes  over-worked,  some- 
times unemployed,  22683-7. 

Want  of  cleanliness  in  schoolroom  ; washed  only  once  half-yearly,  during  vacation,  instead  of 
once  a-week  or  fortnight,  22677-8 2. 

Want  of  place  for  the  servants  to  sit  in;  at  present  only  the  drying-room,  amongst  the  wet 
clothes,  injurious  and  dangerous,  22688-93. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  boys  placed  in  the  school  at 
expense  of  that  Board,  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board),  21870-5  ; Barlow,  19688-9. 

Pallasgreen,  Co.  Limerick ; Erasmus  Smith  School,  in  connection  also  with  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

Evidence  of  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  Estates  and  inadequate 
provision  for  education  out  of  same  in  County  Limerick  ; large  property  at  Pallasgreen  ; a school 
there  attended  by  only  four  or  five  boys  and  three  or  four  girls,  2397. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Pallasgreen  : — Number  of 
pupils,  twenty-nine  on  roll ; average  attendance,  fifteen  to  twenty,  but  small,  being  harvest  time  ; 
average  for  last  year,  about  thirty,  4256-61,  4336-7  ; numbers  in  1851-2-3-4,  twenty-nine, 
forty-five,  eighty,  one  hundred  and  ten,  fifty-six,  4262-4,  4341-4  ; causes  of  falling  off,  4266-70. 
In  1852-3  pupils  had  breakfast  given  to  them  in  the  schoolbouse,  and  consequent  increase  of 
scholars,  4271-81 ; falling  off  on  discontinuance  of  breakfast,  4282-9.  Some  clothing  also  given 
in  1854,  4290-1,  4329-31 ; in  1853  a number  withdrawn  to  another  school  (Boheroe)  not  now  in 
existence,  and  other  causes  of  diminution,  4292,  4302,  4387-9. 

Funds  from  which  food  and  clothing  were  supplied ; food  from  local  subscriptions ; food  served 
out  under  superintendence  of  master  and  rector,  who  is  patron  of  the  school,  4279-80,  4310; 
Erasmus  Smith  Governors  not  contributors  to  food,  4332-5,  4338-40.  Clothing  supplied  by  the 
governors,  and  distributed  under  direction  of  ladies  to  most  attentive  and  deserving,  for  good 
conduct,  4329-1  ; with  some  contributions  from  those  superintending  the  distribution,  4382-3. 
Manner  in  which  food  and  clothing  were  procured,  purchased,  and  accounted  for ; accounts  for 
food  rendered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Rector,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Missionary  Curate,  4334-5,  4362-86. 

Of  one  hundred  and  ten  boys  and  girls  in  school  in  1853,  all  Protestants  except  nine,  4310  ; 
nearly  all  had  been  Roman  Catholics  previously,  4312-3  ; most  of  the  scholars  converts,  4267  : some 
gone  back  to  their  previous  religious  professions,  4267,  4326,  4328  ; none  originally  Protestant 
became  Roman  Catholics,  4356  ; numbers  who  changed,  4345-55  ; further  details  as  to  change  of 
religion,  manner  and  time  thereof,  4314-28,  4356-61  ; does  not  think  the  giving  of  breakfast 
influenced  the  change  of  religion ; very  few  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  time,  and  they  too 
young  to  think  of  religious  convictions;  all  got  food  indiscriminately,  4358-61. 

Performance  of  Divine  Service  at  schoolbouse,  which  is  licensed  for  same,  4402-4. 

Inspection  of  school  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  on  part  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
4403-9,  4451 ; also  by  inspector  of  Church  Education  Society,  the  school  being  in  connection  with 
that  Society  as  well  as  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  4452-61,  4466  ; local  clergymen  habitually  visiting 
the  school,  4441-4 ; and  ladies  who  visit  the  girls’  school,  4444-5,  4465  ; examination  of  the 
children  by  the  clergymen,  4446-51. 

Returns  to  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  repairs  of  schoolhouse,  4421-3. 

Needlework,  &c.,  of  girls  in  school,  under  lady  visitors,  who  pay  them  for  their  work  ; girls  get 
the  profit,  except  some  stoppage  for  clothing  and  incidental  expenses,  4462-4. 

Another  school  on  Erasmus  Smith  lands,  National  School,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  patron  ; 
well  attended,  4390-3. 


Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  school ; his  previous  education  and  training  at  Kildare-place  establish- 
ment, 4394,  4401  ; examination  at  Church  Education  Society’s  office  before  his  admission  to  train 
ing  establishment,  4399-4400,  4405  ; and  before  his  appointment  as  master,  4406-7. 

Has  received  maximum  gratuity  regularly  since  his  appointment,  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
without  variation  in  amount  under  the  rules,  which  have  never  been  communicated  to  him, 
4119-20,  4424-3S. 

Has  not  received  premiums  of  books  given  to  masters  of  eight  best  Erasmus  Smith  schools  ; 
rule  not  having  been  communicated  to  hint,  not  aware  of  any  such  competition  and  prizes,  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  a stimulant  to  exertion,  4411-3,  4439-40. 

Gratuitous  instruction  given  to  all  poor  children,  except  ono  or  two  ; but  master  not  aware  of 
rule  of  governors,  that  for  every  pound  of  salary  master  and  mistress  bound  to  instruct  one  scholar 
gratuitously  if  applying ; never  heard  of  the  rule,  4414-7  ; has  school  rules,  but  not  rules  for 
teachers,  4418-20. 


Has  two  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  school,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  school  duties,  4408-10. 
Palmer,  Mr.  James,  tailor,  father  of  three  boys  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  Waterford  : Evidence  as  to 

sufficiency  of  food  and  thi ' ' ""  ’ J ~ 

Waterford.) 

Vol.  II. 


g condition  of  children  in  the  school,  17392  et  seq. : (see  under 

4 B 
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Parish  Schools ; 

Parochial  Schools  ; 

Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  : Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  6107  et  seq. 

Castleraghan,  Co.  Cavan,  7816  et  seq. 

Clonmulsk,  Co.  Carlow,  75. 

Kilkenny,  St.  Mary’s,  149. 

Oatlands,  Co.  Cork,  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  1165  : — see  Oatlands. 

Raphoe  ; parochial  schools  endowed  in  Diocese  of  Raphoe  by  Col.  Robertson,  11118  et  seq.  : — 
see  Raphoe,  Robertson. 

And  see  under  names  of  respective  Schools  or  Localities  where  referred  to. 

Parliamentary  Grants  to  Schools  : 

See  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ; Incorporated  Society,  &c. 

As  to  provision  by  means  of,  for  schools  for  middle  classes,  see  under  Endowments,  Intermediate 
Schools,  Rates,  &c. 

Paton,  William,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Primate  : Evidence  as  to  amounts  advanced  by  the  Primate  for 
repairs  and  improvement  of  buildings  and  accommodation  of  Armagh  Royal  School  (see  Armagh), 
9624-34. 

Patterson,  Robert,  Esq.,  "Vice-President  of  Natural  History  Society,  Belfast;  Letter  from,  and 
Evidence,  as  to  the  desirableness  and  importance  of  teaching  Natural  History  as  a part  of  school 
education ; its  beneficial  influence  on  the  young,  and  advantages  in  developing  their  faculties ; 
agrees  with  Dr.  Bryce  (see  Bryce)  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject ; and  would  urge  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  such  schools  as  the  Belfast  Institution  and  the  Belfast  Academy  ; not  attended 
with  much  expense,  10502-13. 

Pattison,  Chief  Justice  ; Endowment  by,  for  Ennis  Grammar  School,  lost ; £10  a year  bartered  for 
horse  Strongbow,  3924-5. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  Ellen,  grandmother  of  a boy  in  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  Waterford : Evidence  as  to  suffi- 
ciency of  food  of  boys  in  the  school  (see  under  Waterford),  17377  et  seq. 

Payments  by  Pupils;  for  scales  of,  see  under  particular  schools. 

Peebles . James,  Esq. : Evidence  of,  as  to  purchase  of  land  at  Swords  by  him  ; never  heard  of  Archdea- 
con Hewitson’s  land  before  this  inquiry;  identifies  mill  premises  on  map  (see  under  Swords,  Hewit- 
son’s endowment),  19959  et  seq. 

Pensions  for  Masters,  &c.,  of  schools  : — 

Want  of  provision  for  superannuation  of  old  and  worn-out  masters  and  assistants : — Banagher, 
Monck,  5278.  Cavan,  Moore,  7878,  7952-65,  7972-3.  Clonaslee,  Webb,  4736.  Donadea,  Leggatt, 
13796.  Drogheda,  Eccles,  12687-8.  Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11836-7.  Ennis,  King,  3917-25; 
Barlow,  22767-8.  Galway,  Hallowell,  20140-5;  O’Leary,  6049-51. 

Practice  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board  in  regard  to: — Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar  and 
Inspector,  21753-6;  Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  of  Board,  22767-78,  22956. 

As  to  Pensions  and  Annuities  under  Incorporated  Society,  see  Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill) 
Secretary,  and  of  Mr.  Pidgeon,  Land  Agent,  &c.,  under  Incorporated  Society. 

Percy,  Rev.  William  Alexander,  Rector  of  Kiltoghert,  Co.  Leitrim  : 

As  to  endowment  for  school  at  Carrick-on-Shannon  : — Letter  from,  6843  ; Evidence,  6S44-6860. 
School  not  now  in  operation,  6841-2-3  ; house  and  premises  in  private  hands,  under  ejectment ; 
nature  of  lease  and  documents,  and  proceedings  thereon  ; first  under  Kildare-place  Society,  then 
under  National  Board,  then  a private  school ; endowment,  lands  of  £150  a-year,  6843-4,  6845-60 
(see  Carrick-on-Shannon.) 

As  to  endowment  for  school  at  Jamestown,  in  parish  of  Kiltogliart : Letter  from,  6805  : Evidence 
of,  6805-11  : — remembers  the  school,  a free  school  for  public  benefit,  with  some  paying  scholars; 
premises  sold  ; now  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  master’s  house  given  to  parish  priest,  and 
tenanted  since  school  given  up,  6805-8  (see  Jamestown.) 

As  to  endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund  for  School  at  Corrawalleen,  Drumreilly,  Co. 
Leitrim  : Evidence  of,  school  in  existence,  and  thinks  in  operation,  6917-8 : (see  Corrawalleen : 
see  also  Drumreilly  school.) 

Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education,  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same,  in  Co. 
Leitrim,  6956  et  seq.,  6991  et  seq. 

Want  of  intermediate  schools  for  middle  classes,  6956-6961  ; want  of  endowment ; teachers  who 
have  failed  for  want  of  support ; a classical  and  science  teacher  would  not  be  remunerated  in  the 
town  unless  there  was  some  endowment,  6956-7,  6962. 

If  a good  school  were  maintained  it  would  be  attended,  6903  : amount  of  endowment  required, 
6991. 

Difficulty  in  regard  to  boarders  of  different  religious  denominations  : the  master  should  be 
appointed  by  Government  or  some  independent  authority,  not  by  local  persons,  6992-8. 

Phibbs,  Mr.  W.,  Seafield,  Ballymote,  Co.  Sligo ; Letters  from,  as  to  land  endowment  for  school  at 
Emlafadd ; school  has  not  existed  for  forty  years,  6306,  63i8. — See  Emlafadd. 

Physical  Sciences  : see  Sciences. 

Pidgeon,  William,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland;  Evidence  of,  20699-701,  20838  et  seq.,  21075-7,  23222  et  seq.,  23437  et  seq. 
Letter  from,  respecting  evidence  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Abbott,  23209. — See  under  Incorporated  Society. 

Play  Ground : — Want  of : Drogheda  Blue  School,  Eccles,  12686.  Waterford  Foy  School,  Hoare, 
16498-513,16521.  Navan,  Legg,  12968-9.  Raphoe,  Steele,  11273-7.  And  see  under  names  of 
other  Schools. 

Pleasant's  Asylum,  Dublin : 

Memorial  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  Mr.  Dowling,  and  statement  by  him  in  reference, 
to  it,  22348-52. 
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Plunket,  Very  Rev.  Robert,  Dean  of  Tuam ; Letter  from,  as  to  Tuam  Diocesan  School,  Co.  Galway : 
a diocesan  schoolmaster  at  Tuam,  paid  by  an  annual  tax  upon  beneficed  clergymen ; not  the  slightest 
advantage  to  them  from  him,  but  no  power  to  remove  the  grievance  in  present  state  of  the  law, 
6063. — (See  under  Tuam.) 

Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny,  1689,  7008,  23253-8,  23264  et  seq. : — see  Kilkenny. 

Portarlington  ; Clonaslee,  Queen’s  Co.  : — see  Clonaslee. 

Porter, Rev.  John  Grey,  one  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  the 
lands  bequeathed  by  Eishop  Garnett,  at  Ologher,  Co.  Tyrone ; good  grounds  for  further  inquiry ; 
reads  will  of  Bishop  Garnett,  11710—18  : (see  Ologher.) 

As  to  Vaughan  Charter  School,  at  Tubrid,  Co.  Fermanagh ; Mr.  Dorter  formerly  one  of  the 
Governors  : — the  school  formerly  small  and  badly  conducted  ; improvement  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  increase  of  the  school,  12189  : importance  of  close  supervision  by  the  Governors  and 
local  Committee,  12189,  12195-7  : (see  under  Tubrid.) 

Evidence  of,  at  Enniskillen,  as  to  general  state  of  education,  12198-12204. 

A great  amendment  necessary  in  administration  of  the  large  endowments  for  education  in 
Ireland  : suggests  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  all  educational 
endowments  be  aggregated  together  and  placed  under  one  supervision ; funds  sufficient  without 
an  education  tax,  12198-12202  : contrasts  the  number  of  schools,  and  different  bodies  superintend- 
ing them,  now  and  at  former  periods  ; system  in  other  countries,  12198,  12207. 

In  bringing  together  all  scholastic  endowments,  would  respect  the  express  and  positive  intentions 
of  the  donors,  12208. 

Porter,  Rev.  John  Scott,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Theology  to  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians,  Belfast ; Evidence  of,  as  to  want  of  intermediate  schools,  or  superior  schools  for  the 
middle  classes,  10549-55  : as  to  the  provision  of  funds  and  education  rate,  10549-53. 

Agrees  with  Professor  M‘Cosk  and  Dr.  Wilson  (see  31‘Cosh,  Wilson,)  as‘  to  urgent  want  of  a 
system  of  intermediate  education,  general  and  commercial  as  well  as  classical.  The  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  system  to  be  partly  local  and  partly  from  sources  of  a more  extensive  character, 
10549-53:  thinks  "an  educational  rate  could  be  levied,  and  for  wl.at  proportion  of  the  expense, 
10550-3  : local  funds  already  raised  for  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution,  10449. 

Exhibitions ; better  if  applied  in  some  other  manner,  10549. 

Portora  ; Royal  School  of  Enniskillen  sometimes  referred  to  by  that  name  : — see  Enniskillen. 

Power,  Rev.  Nicholas,  Head  Master  of  Meath  Diocesan  Seminary  : Evidence  of,  as  to  Meath  Diocesan 
Seminary,  and  general  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same,  13019  et  seq.  The  seminary  not 
an  endowed  school,  13024  : nearly  seventy  boarders  and  fifty  day  scholars,  13021-2.  Preparation 
of  boys  for  Maynooth,  and  for  professions  and  commercial  pursuits  ; there  have  been  some  Protest- 
ants ; no  religious  denomination  excluded,  13064-7. 

Course  of  education,  classics,  science,  and  commercial,  a general  English  education,  and  French 
without  extra  charge  : how  managed  ; details  of  instruction  and  of  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
combined  education  in  these  branches,  13023  et  seq. : importance  of  modern  languages ; would  wish 
to  introduce  German,  13039-43.  Discipline,  prizes,  &c.,  13057-63. 

Suggestions  as  to  general  education  of  middle  classes  ; abseuce  of  preparatory  schools,  swallowed 
up  by  national  system ; difficulty  of  getting  lads  sufficiently  prepared  or  to  remain  long  enough 
for  good  education,  on  account  ol  expense,  13068,  13083-4. 

Would  leave  education  open  to  competition  without  endowed  schools  at  all,  13069,  130S0-2. 
Thinks  they  never  succeed ; grounds  of  his  objection  to  them,  13073. 

If  the  funds  could  be  brought  together  and  distributed  in  prizes  for  competition,  would  be  the 
best  stimulant  to  education,  13069,  13075. 

Throwing  open  public  appointments  and  commissions  to  public  competition  would  be  a strong 
stimulant,  i 3070-2,  13075. 

Want  of  a Board  of  supervision  and  inspection  of  schools  generally,  public  and  private,  Protestant 
and  Catholic;  annual  visitation  of  every  school,  although  unendowed,  13073-6. 

Further  general  observations  and  reference  to  the  Prussian,  French,  and  Austrian  systems 
of  Education,  13075  et  seq. 

Premiums  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  &c. 

Premiums  in  connection  with  apprenticeship ; see  under  Apprenticeship. 


To  pupils ; see  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  &c. 

Presentments  for  school  buildings ; see  Diocesan  Schools. 

Preston,  Alderman  John,  of  Dublin  ; Endowment  by,  for  schools  at  Ballyroan,  Queen’s  Co  and  Navan, 
Co.  Meath  ; bequest  to  Blue  Coat  Hospital  or  King’s  School,  Oxmantown,  Dublin  .—see  Bally? oan, 
. Navan,  Oxmantown. 

gee  also  Kilbricken,  Queen’s  Co. ; school  for  tenantry  of  Preston  Estate,  in  connection  with 
schools  of  Ballyroan  and  Navan.  . „ 

Municipal  Corporation  as  to  terms  of  his  appointment  and  payment  of  his  sa  ary,  164  9,  196  9 
Not  aware  of  endowment  by  Bishop  Millcs  ; has  not  seen  Dr.  Downes’  V ill  nor  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  endowment  of  the  school,  lbJ-/  b. 

Free  scholars  formerly,  none  now,  194-6.  No  complaints  on  account  of  cessation  of  free  places; 
u hi  at  nominal  a, ms  *bero -parents  eohld  not  afford  to  pay  for  amiable 

SJSJryjS.  Pnpils  generally  from  higher-classes  of  the  v.c.n.ty,  184-8  : majority  of  Bstab- 
its  Ctaih,  some  Emends,  some  Presbyterians,  and  have  been  Homan  Cathol.es,  none  at  present, 
190-3.204.  4 B2 

Yol.  II. 
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Price,  Rev.  William  John,  ll.d.,  Waterford, — continued. 

Course  of  instruction  very  general ; a collegiate  education,  and  for  military  colleges,  for  the 
professions,  engineering,  &c.,  183,  203.  Books  used,  229-32. 

Perfectly  feasible  to  combine  and  carry  on  classical  and  commercial  education  in  same  scliool ; 
it  is  his  practice ; superiority  of  boys  who  go  through  extensive  course  of  classics,  generally, 
220-1.  Books  used,  230. 

Subsequent  pursuits  of  pupils  and  success  in  afterlife,  in  university,  the  different  professions,  and 
commercial  life,  189-90,  212,  231-2. 

No  inspection  : reports  occasionally  to  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  ; returns  once 
or  twice  a-year,  1S1-2. 

Exhibitions,  want  of,  and  their  value  to  Royal  and  other  schools  having  them,  212-5.  Dr. 
Downes’  exhibition  of  £15  (now  about  XI 1 net,  after  deductions)  tenable  for  seven  years ; scarcely 
worth  holding;  useless  to  the  school,  and  little  cared  for,  176-7,  195  : residence  in  the  university 
an  indispensable  condition,  205-8. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  school,  and  making  it  of  greater  public  utility ; increase  of 
endowment  and  exhibitions  required;  and  to  what  extent:  reasons  and  advantages  anticipated, 
213-9,  222-7,  233,  320-9.  And  school  might  be  improved  by  change  of  locality,  and  by  Corpo- 
ration repairing  the  premises,  228. 

See  further,  under  Waterford. 

Prim,  John  G ■ A.,  Esq.,  Evidence  of,  as  to  Orphan  Girls  School,  Kilkenny  : Convent  School,  Mrs. 
Meehan  trustee ; house  given  up  to  Board  of  Guardians,'  148. 

Primate,  the,  senior  Commissioner  of  Clare-street  Board  of  Education,  and  Patron  of  Armagh  Royal 
School : Letter  from,  to  show  the  “utter  groundlessness”' of  the  charge  of  misapplication  of  the 
royal  bounty  and  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  trust,  contained  in  memorials  relating  to  the  Armagh 
Royal  School,  9370. 

Statement- by  the  Primate  in  answer  to  the  complaints  : — as  to  the  complaint  of  the  education 
now  being  strictly  classical ; always  so,  and  intended  to  be  so ; history  and  design  of  the  Royal 
Schools  ; preparation  of  students  for  Trinity  College ; selection  of  masters  distinguished  at  univer- 
sity ; list  of  students  from  Armagh ; statutory  authority  for  exhibitions : but  education  not  exclur 
sively  classical ; as  reported' in  1839,  a much  more  extensive  course  of  education,  both  literary  and 
scientific  was  then  adopted  than  had  been  formerly,  and  rules  for  exhibitions  extended  so  that  they 
should  be  given  for  prizes  either  in  classics  or  science,  instead  of  classics  alone  : injury  that  would 
result  from  a total  change  of  system,  and  departure  from  original  design  of  the  school,  such  as  the. 
memorialists  seek,  9370. 

As  to  complaint  that  the  education  js  not  wholly  free,  only  a limited  number  of  free  scholars 
being  admitted  ; no  direction  ip- the  charter  for  free  education  to  all  who  may  resort  to  the  school; 
some  to  be  free  may  be  inferred,  but  conditions  not  specified ; some  to  pay,  apparent  from  the 
terms  of  the  earliest  instruments;  Act  of  1813  provides  for  free  places  out  of  the  surplus  only, 
and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  who  liaVe  provided  ten  free  places  for  day  scholars 
and  five  exhibitions  ; reasons  for  the  arrangement;  number  of  free  scholars  in  ten  years  1840—50, 
varying  from  six  in  1847  to  twelve  in  1849  ; always  free  scholars  gince  the  Commissioners  had  the 
schools,  9370. 

Allegation  that  the  ten  boys  are  selected  by  the  master  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  at  variance  with 
the  fact ; rules  laid  down  for  admission  of  free  pupils  on  appointment  of  the  master  who  has 
conformed  to  them  and  has  received  a larger  number  than  the  Board  required  of  him ; high 
character  of  the  master  and  assistant  in  Armagh  Royal  School,  9370. 

■ Observations  on  the  allegation  as  to  high  charges,  and  comparison  with  charges  specified  for 
other  schools  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  9370. 

Assistance  by,  towards  repairs  and  improvements  of  Royal  School  buildings  and  accommodation, 
9624-34,  11752-9. 

See  under  names  of  Royal  and  other  schools. 

Primrose  Grange,  Co.  Sligo ; Incorporated  Society’s  School. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Gully : — £30  a-year  charged  upon  property  of  Adam  Ormsby,  Eso.,  for 
support  of  charity  boys  of  Sligo,  in  hands  of  Incorporated  Society,  who  expend  it  on  Primrose 
Grange  School,  near  the  town  of  Sligo,  6685-9. 

School  visited  by  Commissioners  ; examination  of  pupils,  satisfactory  ; efficiency  of  writing  from 
dictation  as  a test  of  general  instruction  ; boys  well  taught  also  in  agricultural  instruction,  6801-3. 

Further  inquiry  deferred  for  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Report,  6801. 

Private  Schools : effect  of  National  schools  in  reducing  or  extinguishing  private  schools  for  middle 
classes : see  National  Schools. 

Prizes: 

Nature  of  and  how  provided  : — Drogheda,  Lacy,  12754-5.  Ennis,  King,  3902-7,  3968,  4108—9; 
Cullinan,  4083 ; Barlow,  22756-9 ; Dungannon,  Ringwood,  117 83-6.  Enniskillen,  Greham,  1 1990-2. 
Galway,  Hallowell,  20295-302.  Foyle  School,  Londonderry,  Escott,  10834,  10924-8.  Meath 
Diocesan  Seminary,  Power,  13059.  Oxmantown,  Dublin,  Le  Pan,  22624-33.  Raphoe  Royal  School, 
Steele,  11348-51.  Templemichael  Co.  Longford,  Card,  7619-23.  Waterford,  O’Hara,  647-50. 

Evidence  as  to  practice  and  effect  of,  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  &c.,  see  Erasmus  Smith  Board, 
&e.  And  see  Exhibitions,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Promotion  of  Masters  and  Teachers : 

Want  of  inducements  by ; Belfast,  Bryce,  10386-9.  Ennis,  King,  3936. 

Promotion  of  under  masters  preferable  to  appointment  of  strangers  from  patronage ; Cavan,  Moore, 
7878,  7984-5. 

And  see  Masters,  &c. 
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Proprietary  Schools : 

Difficulties  in"  the  way  of  establishing:  Drogheda,  Lacy,  12845-5S.  Dungannon,  Ringwood, 
11821, 11854-7.  Dublin,  Thom,  23452-8 ; Murray,  23508-13. 

Proselytism;  see  under  Religion. 

Protestant  Schools  .-—see  under  names  of  respective  Localities,  or  of  Schools  so  called. 

Public  Appointments ; competition  for  : see  Appointments. 

Punishments  in  Schobls,  and  general  absence  of  corporal  punishments ; see  under  respective  schools. 

As  to  flogging;  Dundalk,  Turner,  12282,  12285,  12288-304;  Studdert,  12372-7.  Elphin, 
Flynn,  7372-S.  Monaghan,  Wright,  9110-37.  Waterford  Foy  School,  O’Donohoe,  16623-46. 

Slaps  on  the  hand  with  a cane,  and  a few  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with  the  same  cane,  not  flogging, 
but  punishing  (see  under  Cork),  Searson,  1910-22. 

Absence  of,  and  kind  of  discipline  in  Christian  Brothers’  Schools;  Cork,  Duggan,  1342-8. 

Abuses  in  regard  to : flogging ; at  Swords,  see  under  Swords. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  practice  in  the  schools 
under  the  society,  23423-9. 

Quade,  Miss  Grace,  Mistress  of  Blue  Girls  School,  Downpatrick  : evidence  of ; unsatisfactory  answer- 
ing of  the  children  on  examination,  10231-43  ; no  instruction  in  grammar ; paticulars  of  instruc- 
tion and  management,  10219,  10244;  girls  work  for  herself  and  for  the  school,  10220-2, 10229-30, 
10248. — (See  under  Downpatrick.) 

Qualifications  of  Masters  and  Teachers : — Banagher  Royal  School,  5319-20, 5358-9.  Belfas  Academy, 
Bryce,  10396-410.  Downpatrick,  Teer ; see  under  Downpatrick  Blue  School.  Drogheda  Blue 
School,  Shaw,  1243-440.  Dundalk,  Seville,  12355-6.  Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11837-51. 
Monaghan,  Moffatt,  8498-9.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  17584-96. 

And  see  under  respective  schools  : and  under  Masters,  Inspection,  <fec. 

Queen's  Colleges;  see  Colleges. 

Queen's  Co.  : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Maryborough,  4736  et  seq. 

Quinn,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  late  secretary  of  the  (Clare-street)  Commissioners  of  Education  ; circular  in  1830, 
as  to  admission  of  free  scholars  into  Diocesan  Schools,  21215. 

Rainey,  Hugh,  Esq. ; school  endowed  by,  Magherafelt,  Go.  Londonderry  (see  Magherafelt),  10573-92. 

Rainsford  Charles  Patrick,  Esq.,  Lieutenant,  ii.p.,  67th  Foot,  resident  at  Swords  thirty-five  years; 
Letter  from,  14032  : Evidence  of,  14123 : written  statement  read  relative  to  the  endowment, 
management,  and  system  of  education  in  Borough  School  of  Sw.ords,  Co.  Dublin,  containing 
objections,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  system  of  management  and  education 
pursued,  14124.  Numerous  memorials  and  petitions  written  by  him,  14125.  Charges  against 
governors  and  superintendent,  and  grounds  on  which  made,  and  by  whom,  14128-69.  See  under 
Swords.  , 

Rainsford,  Rev.  Marcus,  Vicar  of  Dundalk  : Letter  from,  as  to  Dundalk  School,  12234 ; as  to  Stephens- 

' town  School,  Co.  Louth,  12234  (see  Stephenstoum). 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter;  Endowment  by,  for  a school,  formerly  at  St,  Johnstown,  Co.  Longford  (see 
under  Johnstown),  7461,  7463. 

Ranelagh:  Earl  of: 

Boys  School,  Athlone  ; see  Aihlone. 

Girls  School,  Roscommon ; see  Roscommon. 


^^Parochia^Schoois  endowed  in  Diocese  of  Raphoe  by  Colonel  Robertson,  11118  et  seq. 

Robertson  School  at  Raphoe,  1112S  et  seq. 

Royal  School  at  Raphoe,  11203  et  seq. 

Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogker  District  Diocesan  School,  at  Monaghan  ; see  Monaghan.  - 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  ENDOWED  IN  DIOCESE  OF  RAPHOE  BY  COLONEL  ROBERTSON. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton,  Rector  of  Stranorlar,  Secretary  of  Acting  Committee  of 
Robertson  Schools,  11119  et  seq. Provision  in  Colonel  Robertson’s  will  for  establishment  of  a 
school  in  each  of  the  thirty-one  parishes  then  existing  in  the  diocese,  and  for  supplying.them  with 
books  ; £15  a year  for  master,  aud  £3  for  bopks,  late  currency,  11120-1.  Money  m the  funds, 
under  a Committee  of  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Clu.mli,  11122-3  11200-1.  No  fund  for 
repairs,  but  any  surplus  not  required  for  books  allowed  to  be  expended  in  repairs,  generally  m 
good  repair,  11124-5,  1113S-40.  Visitors  appointed  by  Bishop ; inspector;  half-yearly  reports, 
11126-7,  11201. 

ROBERTSON  SCHOOL  AT  RAPHOE. 

Smdence  of  Bet.  Thoma,  FtiMertm.  Hector  of  Stranorlnr Secretary  of  Acting 
Robertson  Schools,  Visitor  of  Raphoe  School Inst  visited  the  school  in  March  or  April,  185o  . 
fn  bad  repair,  and  comfortless;  particulars  of  defects,  11129-37.  Jfo  endowment  fond  for 
r“pahn;  a parochial  school,  to  be*  kept  in  repair  by  incumbent,  like  otter  parochial  school^ 
1 1138-40  Inquiry  as  to  authority  under  which  it  is  supposed  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  keep 
such  schools  in  repair,  11173-81, 11191-9.  Few  landed  proprietors  in  the  pansh,  chiefly 
lands  ; small  incomes  of  incumbents,  from  which  repairs  are  expected,  UiO-.-  JJ. 

Salary  of  master,  £15  a year  from  endowment,  and  about  £20  from  payments  by  children ; 
present  master  also  parish  clerk,  1 1 1 39,  1 1141-5.  , 

Mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  of  all  religious  denominations,  11146  11150-/.  As 
visitor,  examines  the  children  to  ascertain  »d°„2r q«ttbns "p£ 

mSe  11158.  NnmC  in  thPe  several  Robertson  Schools  collectively,  ,»  last  three  years, .of 
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Raphoe,  Robertson  School, — continued. 

different  denominations;  in  1854,  734  Church  of  England,  294  Presbyterians,  G27  Roman 
Catholics,  11162-5.  6 3 

Considers  the  Raphoe  school  a fair  specimen  of  the  Robertson  Schools  generally,  both  as -to 
instruction  and  discipline  ; favourable  opinion  of  Commissioners  as  to  competency  of  master,  and 
satisfactory  management  of  the  school  in  these  respects,  11166-72. 

No  industrial  teaching ; no  sewing  for  girls;  thinks  it  desirable,  11147-9.  Another  school  in 
the  town  lor  girls,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  where  industrial  instruction 
is  given,  sewing  and  knitting,  &c. ; girls  desiring  industrial  instruction  go  to  it,  11149-52. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL,  RAPHOE. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c. Charter-lands  of  endowment,  11203-4  ; 
report  oi  Commissioners,  1S07-12  ; as  to  lands,  extent,  and  condition  of  estate  ; lands  leased  much 
below  value  ; ruinous  condition  of  buildings  from  ten  years’  non-residence  of  previous  master,  11204. 

Reports  of  Glare-street  Board  of  Education,  1817  ; new  survey  and  valuation,  11205  ; report  in 
ii  management  of  estate,  11206  ; in  1820-1,  arrears  and  advertisements  for  re-letting, 

11207  ; combination  against  payment  of  rents,  and  to  dispute  title  of  Board,  11208 ; lawless  and  un- 
manageable conduct  ot  tenantry,  11208-9  ; difficulties  of  management  of  the  estates  then  and  since ; 
emigration,  11215,  11221;  improvements,  11216,  11219;  state  of  school  buildings,  repairs,  and 
improvements  ; new  play  ground,  11211,  11213,  11222-3. 

‘ pupils,  income,  and  expenses  at  various  periods,  1*1210,  11212,  11214,  11217-8, 

, 7,  f 1 uppuiutineut  of  new  master  in  1850  ; increase  of  pupils,  and  rising  character  of 

school,  11222-4,  11226.  ° 

Present  Inquiry.— Returns  of  estate,  &c.,  8731  acres,  11226. 

School  entirely  without  exhibitions,  a serious  detriment  to  it,  11226. 

Evidence  of  Rev  William  Steele,  head  master,  11227  ; repulsive  and  discouraging  state  of  the 
buildings  and  school  premises  on  Ins  appointment  in  1854 ; representations  of  its  state  by  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood  ; spent  £420  in  repairs,  etc.,  11229-31  ; representation  to  Clare-street  Board, 
who  regretted  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a grant  for  necessary  repairs,  11232-3  • sum 
that  would  be  required  to  make  repairs  Ac.,  complete,  £600,  11237-9.  J 

Number  of  pupils,  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are  boarders  and  nine  day  scholars  ; four 
of  the  latter  free  pupils,  11234-5,  11251-3  ; sons  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men  ; terms  for  day  boys,  ten  guineas  a year ; but  well-conducted  intelligent  boys  received 
as  free,  where  parents  could  not  pay  ; none  refused  if  eligible,  11240  ; Church  of  England,  Pres- 
byterians,, and  Roman  Catholics,  11241  ; no  objection  to.*free  pupils  on  religious  grounds,  11243. 

Domestic  arrangements  and  accommodation  for  boarders,  as  members  of  his  family,  11246-50. 

Course  of  instruction,  a complete  education  in  English,  classics,  and  mathematics  ; also  French, 
German,  drawing,  and  fortifications,  11236 ; religious  discipline,  11244-6. 

Combined  system  of  classical  and  commercial  education,  and  modern  languages ; difficulties  of 
carrying  on  in  same  school ; how  managed,  1127S-94.. 

. inspection  or  visitation  of  school,  nor  reports,  11271-2  ; desirableness  of  a system  of  inspec- 
tion and  examinations ; its  effects,  11343-7, 11352-4. 

. Want  of  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  school ; as  to  importance  and  effects  of  exhibitions 
m regard  to  pupils  and  masters  ; best  mode  of  establishing  them,  and  relation  of  University  course 
to  them,  11309-32  ; defects  in  college  entrance  course  ; comparison  with  English  system,  1 1367-95. 

Rewards  given  by  master  for  diligence  and  good  conduct ; how  regulated,  11348-51. 

Maps  and  other  school  requisites  provided  by  master,  11333  ; philosophical  instruments,  11334. 
Would  desire  to  give  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history  as  a recreation,  1 1335-8. 

General  culture  of  mind  and  acquisition  of  variety  of  information  afforded  by  an  extended  course 
of  education,  most  useful,  11339-42;  study  of  logic  and  ethics,  11396-404. 

As  to  establishing  one  uniform  system  of  education  in  schools  throughout  the  country,  11355-64  • 
mixture  of  English  and  Irish  masters,  and  assimilation  to  English  system,  11365-6. 

A large  theological  library  on  school  premises ; diocesan  library,  but  only  one  application  from 
clergy  to  consult  it,  and  none  from  gentry;  use  of  part  of  school  for  it,  and  particulars  of  arrange- 
ments, 11254-70.  ° 

No  fund  for  a school-library  for  the  boys,  who  use  his  owii  library  ; advantages  of  access  for  boys 
to  a library,  and  of  what  description,  11295-308.  J 

Want  of  adequate  play  ground,  11273-7. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  Clare-street  Board,  as  to  superintendence 
ot  Royal  Schools,  management  of  estates,  &c. ; see  under  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Rate  for  Education : 

Opinions  as  to;  Belfast,  Dunville,  10500-1;  M'Cosh,  10522,  10535-42;  Porter,  10549-53; 
Wilson,  10547. 

A Local  Tax  for  Education  objected  to:  Omagh,  Alexander,  11632.  Maryborough  Talbot 
5205-6,  5223-4.  Kaos,  De  Burgh,  14012  el  seq.-,  Hickey,  13993-14000;  Hayes,  13972-5  • 
Kellett,  14006-9.  Carrick-on-Shannon , Dawson,  6979-81. 

No  objection  to  provision  for  education  out  of  Government  funds ; Government  aid  required ; 
Naas,  Hayes,  13971;  Hickey,  13990;  Kellett,  14010.  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Dawson,  6982. 

_ A ta^'Jould  be  cheerfully  borne  by  a district,  if  not  imposed  on  town  alone ; Carrick-on-Shannon 
Cox,  6983.  ’ 

And  see  evidence,  passim,  of  witnesses  under  Education. 

Rathclaren  School,  Co.  Cork : Lease  under  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  page  320. 
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Rathconnett,  Co.  Westmeath : 

Schools  or  endowments  in  Parish  of  Rathconuell,  13102  ; Reynella,  13089  et  seq. ; Knockdrin 
or  Monelea,  13092,  13096  ; Turin,  13092 ; uncertainty  as  to  endowments  and  identity  of  some  of 
these  schools,  13092. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c.y’ 13090-2,  13095, 13097-8  ; grants  from  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  Fund,  <fcc.,  for  Reynella,  13090-1  ; for  Monelea  or  Knockdrin,  13095-6-7 

Rev.  John  Cowen,  Rathconnell  Gl^be,  officiating  clergyman' of  Knockdrin  : — Letters  from,  13092, 
13098  ; evidence,  13096, 13100  et  seq.  Three  sites  of  schools  in  the  parish, — Knockdrin,  Reynella, 
Turin,  13101-2. 

Knockdrin : school  not  in  operation,  closed  in  1855  by  Sir  Richard  Levinge ; schoolhouse  and  land 
how  occupied,  13106,  13112,  13115-8  ; house  and  endowment  in  hands  of  private  persons,  13098. 

Reynella : school  not  in  operation,  closed  for  five  or  six  years ; schoolhouse  in  existence ; it 
and  land  occupied  by  private  persons,  13098,  13092,  13103-5,  13119. 

Turin  : school  in  possession  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  working  well,  13092,  13107. 

Clonlost : school  not  endowed,  supported  by  annual  voluntary  subscriptions,  13098. 

Richard  TP.  Reynell,  Esq.,  Killynon,  Westmeath  : — Letter  from,  as  to  discontinuance  of  Reynella 
School,  and  present  appropriation  of  the  property,  13093. 

Rathmore  School : Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  19679  ; of  Rev.  “Mr.  Hamilton,  24237-41  : (see  under 
Erasmus  Smith  Board.) 


Rathmullen,  Co.  Donegal : 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Craig  Nelson  : — A National  School,  not  endowed,  10291-5. 

Register  of  Pupils  and  other  particulars  of  Schools  : — No  Register  kept,  and  discrepancies  in  returns. 
Ballyroan,  Lyon,  4771,  4812-3;  Cavan,  Moore,  7892-7915;  Oxmantown,  Co.  Dublin,  Hone, 
22072-3-5  : — and  see  Accounts,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Regulations  for  Schools : 

Provisions  of  Erasmus  Smith  Charter  in  regard  to,  for  schools  under  that  foundation,  3818-22, 
3834:  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith.)  No  rules  for  Grammar  schools,  beyond  those  in  Charter; 
Barlow,  21650-70;  Hamilton,  21737  et  seq.-.  Rules  for  English  schools  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,  Barlow,  21671-6. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Registrar. of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  Inspector  of  Schools 
under  that  Boai'd ; Grammar  Schools,  21650-70;  English  Schools,  21671-6,  21737  et  seq. — 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.,  of  the  Board,  22696  et  seq.,  22779  et  seq.,  22799;— see 
under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Absence  of  any  prescribed  rules  or  regulations;  Cork,  Somerville,  1436-40;  Elphin  Diocesan 
School,  Flynn,  7389-90 ; Galway  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  Reid,  5827-41-51 ; Hallowell, 
20186-92;  Mullingar  Diocesan  School,  Geogliegan,  13162-7.  Want  of  rules,  or  rules  not  acted 
on;  Midleton,  18347-75,  18497-501,  18697-700  (see  Midleton.) 

And  see  under  names  of. particular  Schools. 

Reid,  Mr.  Andrew,  Master  of  Erasmus  Smith  English  School,  Galway : — Evidence  of,  5880  et  seq. 
Number  of  pupils,  twenty;  all  free  pupils,  5737  : from  upper  classes  of  society  in  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  5747-8  : all  Protestants,  and  taught  Protestant  catechism,  5749-50,  5753-4  : there 
have  been  Roman  Catholics;  no  interference  with  their  religious  belief,  5750-2.  Connection  of 
school  with  Church  Education  Society,  5719,  5756-9.  Books  supplied  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ; 
insufficient  supply  of  books  aud  requisites  ; quantity  required  and  applied  for  not  supplied,  5818-26. 
Departures  from  rules  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  5878-9,  5827-41,  5851:  (see  further,  under  Galway, 
•English  School). 

Religion : 

Provisions  of  Erasmus  Smith  Charter  in  reference  to,  and  letter  of  Erasmus  Smith  (see  under 
Erasmus  Smith). 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  Inspector  and  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to 
religious  instruction  in  English  and  Grammar  Schools  under  that  Board,  and  religious  denomina- 
tion of  Masters  and  Mistresses,  21650-70,  21672-6.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.  of 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  as  to  mixed  education,  and  schools  under  that  Board,  22777  et  seq.  (see 
under  Erasmus  Smith  Board). 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  reference  to 
schools  under  that  Board,  21277-87. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  in  reference  to  schools 
under  that  Society,  23234,  23238-52 : restrictions  upon  admission  of  Roman  Catholics ; only  one 
in  all  their  boarding  schools,  23238-46. 


Importance  of  teaching  religion ; success  of  schools,  owing  to  the  influence  of.  Cork,  Christian 
Brothers,  Duggan,  1342-S.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  17142. 

Mixed  schools,  admitting  pupils  without  religious  distinction  or  interference  with  religions  creed 
of  pupils,  and  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  is  afforded.  Armagh  Royal  School,  Guillemard, 
9398-9406,  9490-1,  9610-5.  Ballyroan,  Lyon,  4792-5.  Banagher  Royal  School,  Bell,  5298. 
Belfast  Academy,  Bryce,  10341-2.  Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution,  10415-8 ; Allen,  10420. 
Cavan  Royal  School,  Moore,  79S6-90.  Wexford,  Erasmus  Smith,  Booth,  479-90,  529.  Drogheda, 
Erasmus  Smith,  Lacy,  12783-8.  Kilkenny  Grammar  School,  Browne,  108, 124-8,  and  Bandon,  129, 
136-40  Dungannon  Royal  School,  ltingwood,  117 87-91 . Elphin  Diocesan  School,  Flynn,  7359-61. 
Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith,  King,  3969.  Killashee,  Erasmus  Smith,  Bevan,  7745-SO.  Enniskillen  Royal 
School,  Greliam,  11994-5.  Lifford  Grammar  School,  Stewart,  11429-35,  11446-9.  Drogheda 
Ch-ammar  School,  Lacy,  12742,  12753,  12(83-92. 

Complaints  as  to  Limerick  Diocesan  School,  2399,  2466  et  seq.  (see  Limerick).  Beamy  School, 
Limerick,  complaint  of  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  (see  Limerick),  Kearney,  3663 ; Hosford, 
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Religion,— continued! 

3669-72f  3603-4 etseq.  Gwyn  Endowment,  Londonderry,  Skipton,  11037-41.  Monaghan  Diocesan 
8'-2,?-3-  Jackson  School,  Monaghan,  8291  -307.  Muff,  Erasmus  Smith,  Kyle, 
JJ51  Mullingar,  Ilevey  Endowment,  13357, 13367-S;  placed  under  Christian  Brothers, 

13590- 1 , 1341  (-34.  Eaas  Diocesan  School,  but  Homan  Catholics  withdrawn,  13830-3,  13949-G1 
Meath  Diocesan  Seminary,  JVavan,  Power,  13064-7.  Raphoe ; Royal  School,  Steele,  11243 ; Robert- 
son  School,  Fullerton,  1 1 146,  1 1 155-65.  Waterford  Corporation  School,  Hoare,  286. 

Decline  of  schools  from  supposed  proselytism  or  interferehce  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils. 
* Erasmus  Smith,  Hickey,  123-70.  Galway,  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School,  Hallowell, 

201 1 9-82  et  seq. : Nesbitt,  23163-5;  Blakeney,  6015-23,  6030-9.  Roman  Catholics  prevented 
from  attending  Erasmus  Smith  schools  by  present  arrangements,  Galway,  Blakeney.  6030-9 : 
Hallowell,  20179-85.  See  under  Galway. 

? Non-attendance  of  Homan  Catholics  at  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  though  no  interference  with  their 
religion  : Ennis,  King,  3969.  Galway,  5719,  5749-59.  Tralee,  Carter,  2363-6. 

Restrictions  supposed  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  entering  the  Royal  Schools : evidence  of 
Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  21277-87. 

Withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  owing  to  the  religious  instruction  given,  or  reading  0f 
the  Scriptures  : Shinrone,  Savage,  5235-40.  Pallasgreen  (see  Rallasgreen).  Swords  (see  Swwds) 
Ballyroan,  Bland,  4881-8.  Kilbrichen,  Queen’s  County,  4915-5070. 

Schoolhouse  licensed  for  Divine  service;  children  mostly  Protestants,  nearly  all  converts,  for- 
merly Roman  Catholics ; breakfast ; decline  of  school : Pallasgreen,  Murphy,  4266-7  et  seq  (sea 
Pallasgreen).  K 

Disputes  as  to  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction  : Kilbrichen , Queen's  County 
4915-5070. 

Disputes  respecting  religious  instruction  and  reading  of  particular  books,  and  as  to  aprdication 
of  endowment  to  particular  religious  denominations,  and  alleged  proselytism  ; Ardee,  Erasmus  Smith 
School,  1-370.  Pallasgreen,  Swords,  &c.,  (see  Pallasgreen,  Swords,  &c.,  and  see  under  names  of 
particular  schools).  ' 

Question  as  to  the  application  of  endowment  to  the  education  of  children  of  particular  denomina- 
tion : Wexford,  Tate  Endowment,  Elgee,  448-50  ; Crean,  422,  436-8,  447  (see  under  Wexford). 

Want  of  good  schools  for  middle  classes  of  all  denominations,  without  religious  distinction  or 
interference,  and  probability  of  success  of  such  schools:  Galway,  Blakeney,  6025-9;  Nesbitt 
23134,23157-8,23163-5;  Daly,  5992-8;  O’Leary,  6040  et  seq.  Naas,  Hayes,  13943-S;  Hickey* 
13979-80,  13987-9.  Kilbrichen,  Queen’s  Co.,  4915-5070.  Omagh,  Alexander,  11602;  Chap- 
man, 11453-4  et  seq.,  1151S,  11546-54.  Monaghan,  Archdeacon  Russell,  9218-27.  Wicklow 
Brownrigg,  13691  et  seq.,  13710-20.  Sligo,  M'Eniff,  6784-98 ; O'Connor,  6721  et  seq. 

School  for  particular  denominations  should  be  thrown  open  to  all : Clonmel,  Incorporated  Society 
Kenny,  1041 ; Kettlewell,  1044.  Limerick,  Leamy,  3663,  3669-72,  3693-4  (see  under  Limerick ). 
Mullingar,  E every  Endowment,  13367-8,  13395-7,  13417-34. 

Objections  to  religious  distinctions  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  to  rule  of  Incorporated  Society 
on  the  subject:  Dundalk,  Townsend,  12349-51 ; evidence  of  Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  mem- 
ber of  Incorporated  Society,  20686-92.  Sligo,  M'Eniff,  6784  el  seq. 

Objection  to  mixed  schools  ; separate  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  desired  : Longford 
Stntch,  <706,  <730-3.  Enniskillen,  Hughes,  12219-26  ; and  see  Swor-ds,  & c.  * 

Appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  assistants  or  teachers  would  meet  objections  to  diocesan  and 
other  Protestant  schools:  Naas,  De  Burgh,  14013.  Galway,  Blakeney,  6015-23  ; O’Leary  6040 
Waterford  Corporation  School,  Dead  Hoare,  286.  Longford,  Stritch,  7736.  Swords,  see  Swords.  ' 

a clerSyman  for  mast(*  of  a mixed  school;  Galway,  O’Leary,  6040;  Sliqo 
M’Eniri,  6798.  J * ’ 

Difficulty  in  regard  to  admission  of  Boarders  of  different  religious  denominations  in  same  school: 
Carnck-on-Shanru m,  Dawson,  6999-7003 ; how  to  be  obviated,  7004;  Percy,  6992-8.  Sligo, 
M'Eniff,  6 / 84-9S  ^ Connor,  6 / 21.-5.  Dungannon,  Ringwood,  11790,  11823-4,  11831.  Galway, 
Hallowell,  20184-5,  20278-90. 

’ ,rSo  «*•  “»%<"  •***»  “<l  educating  pupils  of  different  religious  denominations: 
Monaghan,  Archdeacon  Kussell,  9333-7.  Omagh,  Chapman,  11518, 11546-51, 11553-4.  Wicklow 
Brownrigg,  examples,  13<  10-20. 

Suggestions  for  overcoming  difficulty  as  to  Boarders  of  different  sects;  Dungannon,  Ringwood, 
v Gttrrick-ori-&/icinnon,  Dawson  7004-6.  No  difficulty  as  regards  day  scholars,  Ringwood, 
liS30.  No  difficulty  as  regards  boarders;  examples,  Brownrigg,  Wicklow,  13710-20;  Dawson, 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  7004-6;  Sligo,  M‘Euiff,  6784-98. 

As  to  pupils  boarding  out  of  school  with  masters  of  respective  denominations;  Dungannon, 
Ringwood,  11828-30 ; Sligo,  0 Connor,  6725. 

Remuneration  of  Masters  and  Teachers : see  Salaries. 

Rents : see  Estates,  &c. 

Repairs  of  schoolhouscs,  and  want  of  funds  for,  see  under  Buildings. 

Report,  in  1791,  of  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  appointed  in  178S,  now  first  published 
pages  341-379.  1 ’ 

Requisites  for  Schools ; as  to  supply  of  Books,  Maps,  Stationery,  and  other  school  requisites,  see  under 
names  of  respective  schools. 

Residence  of  Masters,  &c. : as  to  appropriation  of  school  accommodation  for,  see  under  names  of  par- 
ticular schools.  J 1 

Returns  of  numbers,  Ac.,  in  Schools : — 

No  registers  kept,  and  discrepancies  in  returns ; Ballyroan,  Lyon,  4771,  4812-3  ; Cavan,  Moore 
7892-7915;  Oxmantown,  Hone,  22072-3-5.— See  Accounts,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools! 
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Reuington,  Thomas,  Esq.,  employing  seventy  or  eighty  young  men  in  a large  establishment  at  Lime- 
rick ; evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  in  locality,  and  want  of  better  provision  for  same, 
4124  et  seq.  Defective  commercial  education  ; importance  of  foreign  languages  ; value  of  a school 
of  design ; excellence  of  education  in  some  English  schools,  as  Greenwich,  Birmingham,  &c., 
4220  et  seq. 

Rewards : see  Exhibitions,  Prises,  &c.,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools.. 

Resell, RicIiardW. , Esq . , Killynon,  W estmeath  Letter  from,  as  to  discontinuance  of'Reynella  Scliool, 

Oo.  Westmeath,  and  present  appropriation  of  the  property,  13093  : (see  under  Rathconncll.) 

Reynella,  parish  of  Ralhconnell,  Co.  Westmeath  ; see  under  Ratliconnell. 

Richardson,  Captain  : Endowments  for  schools  at  Tihallon,  Co.  Monaghan  : — Bequest  of  ^100  left 
by,  at  interest,  to  bo  divided  between  school  and  the  poor,  9297  : (see  under  Tihallon.) 

Richardson^,  Thomas,  Esq. Evidence  of,  as  to  “ Carlow  Free  School,  endowed  by  Mathew  Mur- 
phy, 78.  J 

Rev;  IIowe>  Head  Master  of  Dungannon  Royal  School,  Co.  Tyrone  : Letter  of 

(1851)  in  reference  to  a memorial  of  inhabitants  of  Dungannon  complaining  of  management  of  the 
school  (see  under  Dungannon),  11743  Evidence  of,  11749-11879  ; written  statement  handed  in 
as  to  combination  of  classical  and  commercial  education  ill  schools,  11821. 

Bad  state  of  buildings  on  his  appointment ; repairs,  additions  and  alterations  for  improvement  of 
accommodation,  and  at  whose  expense,  11752-9.  , 

Pupils  from  almost  all  classes  of  society ; a large  number  for  the  army,  the  bar,  and  the  church 
medicine  engineering,  and  trade,  11792-3.  Chiefly  Church  of  England  Protestants,  some  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  one  Quaker ; has  had  Roman  Catholics  ; no  objection  ever  made  to  his 
school  on  religious  grounds,  11787-91. 

Difficulty  as  to  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  as  boarders,  11790, 11823-4,  11831  • suggestions 
as  to  overcoming  this  difficulty,  11830-5 ; 110  difficulty  in  regard  to  day  scholars,  11830  As  to 
boarders  living  with  assistant  masters  or  elsewhere ; difficulty  regarding  boys  of  different  religious 
denominations,  11828-35.  0 


Free  pupils  selected  by  master ; had  no  instructions  about  free  pupils  on  his  appointment  • 
grounds  of  selection,  11764-7,  11852-3.  Complaint  of  Mr.  Lilburn,  keeper  of  Ranfurley  Arms  as 
to  treatment  of  free  boys,  unfounded  and  unjustifiable  (see  under  Dungannon),  11768-71  11809 
11772—4,  11810.  ’ ’ 

Exhibitions  for  students  of  merit  from  Royal  Schools  to  Trinity  College,  established  • for  Dun- 
gannon, five  annually  at  £50  a-year,  and  five  at  £30  a-year,  for  five  years,  9348.  ’ 

Library  belonging  to  school,  of  advanced  classical  books,  not  fit  for  use  of  bovs,  and  such  as  he 
hopes  never  to  read  himself,  11801-2.  No  library  for  use  of  boys  for  reading;  anxious  to  get 
one ; often  lends  the  boys  books  from  his  own ; fines  for  absence  beyond  allowed  vacation  applied 
to  purchase  of  instructive  and  amusing  books  ; but  fines  make  them  return  regularly,  and  conse- 
quently little  means  from  this  source;  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  subscriptions  from  bovs  for 
library,  11803-8.  J 

Course  of  instruction  includes  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  in  ordinary  school 
hours;  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  German,  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  English  educa- 
tion generally,  11794-800;  has  a few  pupils  receiving  English  education  only;  onfy  two  boys 
who,  by  desire  of  their  parents,  learn  no  language  besides  their  own,  sons  of  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, 11796-7. 

Combination  of  classical  and  commercial  or  mercantile  education  ; some  enter  university  and 
professions,  others  go  to  commerce  and  mercantile  life ; written  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject 
1181S-21.  Classical  and  commercial  education  not  antagonistic;  dead-language  system  alone" 
altogether  inadequate  to  wants  of  present  day;  mode  of  combining  necessary  parts  of  classical 
course  with  modern  education ; modification  of  course  prescribed  bv  Clare-street  Commissioners  of 
Education;  practicability  and  advantages  of  combining  the  two'  systems  of  education ; further 
detail  of  course  recommended,  11821.  Practicability  of  an  extensive  course  of  education  in  variety 
of  branches,  without  the  knowledge  acquired  being  superficial,  11872-9.  ’ ^ 

A real  educational  want  in  this  country,  of  an  intermediate  class  of  schools  in  towns  and  populous 
localities,  above  the  primary  or  National  schools,  to  impart  a higher  order  of  education  in  practical 
sciences,  and  also  to  fit  pupils  for  admission  to  free  places  in  the  Royal  ami  similar  schools,  and  iu 
Queen’s  Colleges,  or  enable  them  to  go  direct  to  their  future  occupations,  11S21  11S5S. 

Proprietary  schools;  unlikelihood  of  their  successful  establishment  in  Ireland  as  in  En Hand 
11821,  11854-7.  ’ 

Masters  and  assistant  masters,  their  position  and  improvement: — Want  of  inducements  and 
rewards  for  masters  and  assistants,  by  promotion  and  placing  the  schools  on  a proper  footing-. 
11825-6,  11827-8.  As  to  retiring  pensions  after  a certain  number  of  years,  or  change  by  promo- 
tion to  other  schools,  11S36-7.  As  to  qualifications  of  assistants,  in  regard  to  future  advancement 
to  mastership;  objections  to  examination  alone  ; qualifications  required  which  cannot  be  tested  by 
a public  examination,.  11S37-51.  J 

Probable  effects  of  throwing  open  appointments  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  service,  to  public 
competition  of  youths  from  all  schools ; would  be  beneficial  to  education  generally,  but  doubts 
whether  it  is  the  most  wholesome  stimulus  ; diiference  between  this  and  present  system  of  exhibi- 
tions; risk  of  attention  being  given  to  specialities  only,  and  of  more  general  course  leading  to 
superficial  knowledge  only;  effects  on  masters  and  on  pupils,  11859-79. 

Roberts,  Michael)  E%,  Agent  of  the  Foy  School  Estate,  Waterford  Evidence  of,  as  to  accounts  and 
rental,  management  of  estates,  leases,  rents  and  arrears,  as  compared  with  other  properties  ; survey 
and  valuation  ; allowances  to  tenants ; evictions  and  losses,  &c.,  16822  el  seq.  J 

Suggestions  for  improved  management,  by  encouraging  improvements,  16875-6.  As  to  agricul- 
tural improvements  and  instruction,  schools,  system  of  farming ; want  of  supervision  and  attention 
to  system  pursued  by  tenantry,  and  of  efforts  for  its  improvement,  16877-907. 
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Roberts,  Michael,  Esq.,  Foy  School,  Waterford, — continued. 

Apprentice  fees ; paid  half  on  apprenticing,  and  half  after  six  months ; proceedings  in  case  oi 
complaints  against  masters,  16952-5. 

Acts  relating  to  the  charity,  16961-3.  Its  general  management,  and  alterations  made  therein 
by  the  bishop,  16964-6 — (See  under  Waterford.) 

Robertson,  Colonel;  parochial  schools  endowed  by,  in  Diocese  of  Raphoe,  11198;  school  at  Raphoe, 
11128 : (see  Raphoe.) 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Buttevant,  Co.  Cork  : — Letter  from,  1149 ; Evidence  of,  1154  et  seq.,  as  to  school 
endowed  towards  close  of  sixteenth  century  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle ; a house  and  £20  a-year,  a per- 
manent charge  on  the  Buttevant  estate ; no  school  since  1820  ; house  in  ruins ; discontinued  by 
a late  owner  of  the  estate,  1149,  1154  et  seq.  : (see  Buttevant.) 

Roche,  William,  a draper,  formerly  a pupil  in  the  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  Waterford : Evidence  of,  as  to 
his  complaints  of  food  in  the  school,  17412-61. — (Sec  under  Waterford.) 

Roden,  Earl  of ; Letter  from,  as  to  Bryansford  school,  Co.  Down,  and  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund : — always  considered  the  school  under  his  own  jurisdiction  ; the  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund  was  towards  building  the  school,  and  no  endowment,  the  rest  of  the  amount  required  being 
contributed  by  his  lordship,  who  also  pays  the  schoolmistress’s  salary ; the  Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  management  of  the  school,  9767. — See  Bryansford. 

Rollston,  John  Dermott,  master  of  Cloglier  Endowed  School : Letters  from  ; particulars  as  to  endow- 
ments, and  diversion  of  some  of  them  from  their  original  purpose,  11645-6.  Evidence  of;  manage- 
ment of  schools,  course  of  instruction,  &c.,  11657—11719  : — (See  further,  under  Cloglier.) 

Other  schools  in  vicinity  : one  under  Church  Education  Society  and  three  under  National  Board, 
11678-9. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools : 

Kilmore  Academy,  Cavan  (see  Kilmore ),  77S6  et  seq. 

Meath  Diocesan  Seminary,  Navan  (see  under  JYavan.) 

Christian  Brothers’  and  other  schools  (see  Christian  Brothers,  and  under  Names  of  respective 
Schools  or  Localities.) 

Roscommon,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Roscommon,  7007  et  seq. 

Endowment  by  Miss  Anne  Hall  for  a school  at  Roscommon,  7449  et  seq. 

Ranelagh  Girls  School,  7010,  &c.,  7103  el  seq. 

miss  hall’s  endowment. 

Will  of  Miss  Anne  Hall,  anno  1841,  bequeathed  £250  for  building  and  furnishing  a schoolhouse 
for  boys  and  girls,  on  ground  pointed  out  by  her,  in  town  of  Roscommon ; and  for  building 
dwelling-house  for  master  and  mistress,  7449. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  curate  of  Roscommon,  and  visiting  manager  of  Ranelagh 
School,  7450-3  : bequest  not  carried  out,  7451. 

Referred  to  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  7449,  7453. 

RANELAGH  GIRLS  SCHOOL,  ROSCOMMON. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  &c. — Account  of  foundation  of  charity  schools  at 
Athlon e (see  Athlone,)  for  boys,  at  Roscommon  for  girls,  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  ; Will  and  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  established ; income  and  expenditure,  number  of  pupils  at  various  times ; 
free  schools  in  connection  with  Incorporated  Society,  7007-15. 

Satisfactory  answering  on  examination  of  pupils;  well  taught,  and  under  good  management; 
good  order  and  cleanliness  of  school,  7104-5. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  curate  of  Roscommon,  visiting  manager  of  Roscommon 
Ranelagh  School,  7103  et  seq.  Attributes  the  high  character  given  of  the  school  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  its  successful  management,  to  the  system  of  admission  by  examination,  and  to  vigilant 
superintendence,  examination,  and  catechising,  7104,  7109-13.  Success  of  pupils  in  after-life 
7105-8,7126-7. 

Dietary ; healthy  and  cleanly  condition  of  children ; dieted  by  master  at  5&d.  per  day, 
7114-20.  Industrial  occupations  of  the  children  in  the  work  of  the  house,  making  their  clothes  &c 
7121-5.  ° ’ ’’ 

Rossmore,  Lady  ; endowment  for  school  at  Drumcrutten,  Co.  Monaghan  (see  Drumcrulten),  9289  el  seq. 

Rossmore,  Lord : — Bequest  by  Alexander  Cairnes,  Esq.,  for  a mathematical  master  at  Monaghan  : 
dispute  as  to  its  application,  and  liability  under  will  of  Mr.  Cairnes  ; evidence  of  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  claims  the  disposal  of  the  bequest,  9143-52,  9177-82  : has  not  been  paid  by  him  since  the 
death  in  1841  of  last  Lord  Rossmore,  9177-8. — (See  under  Monaghan.) 

Rowan,  Rev.  A.  B.,  d.d.,  Belmont,  Tralee  : Letter  from,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  School  formerly  at 
Annagrague  or  Upper  Blennerville,  Co.  Kerry,  discontinued  more  than  twenty  years  a«'o ; no 
endowed  school  in  Blennerville,  2341. 

Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  (see  under  Belfast),  10415  et  seq. 

Royal  Schools : — Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education  : 

Extracts  from  Patent  Rolls  of  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  relating  to,  pages  337-340.  Letter  of 
11  Jas.  I.  ordering  Letters  Patent  lor  endowment  of  free  schools  in  Ulster  and  maintenance  of 
masters,  page  337  : Letter  of  13  Jas.  I.  ordering  grants  of  lands  to  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for 
schools  and  glebes,  page  338  : Letters  Patent  of  13  Jas.  I.  founding  free  school  at  Dungannon,  and 
appointing  schoolmaster,  page  338  : Letter  of  17  Jas.  I.  ordering  Letters  Patent  for  conveying 
lands  for  free  schools  to  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  distribution,  &c.,  page  339. 
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Royal  Schools, — continued. 

rJSm  0™mis“s  of  “««*» in  refer“ce  *» ; «• 

“d  0t  eS‘“t<!S  : Me  "ndei  *—»»•>  of  EMm,  mi  under 

men^ahffv,  et  f a® ■^rma€I;j  :n  answer  to  complaint  of  misapplication  of  tlie  endow- 
ment, and  non-fulfilment  of  the  trust,  9370  : (see  Armagh,  and  other  Eojal  Schools). 

7878?SSd«  mdm “dr'”1/,*1''  i0l,0.»ls  “d  management  of  their- estates ; Cavan,  Moore, 
<o(o,  ana  see  under  i espective  schools  and  witnesses. 

Armagh,  9334  et  see/. ; and  estates,  9G64  etseq. 

Banagher,  Queen’s  Co.  (sometimes  called  Cuba  School) ,'5263  et  sea 
Cavan,  <826  et  sec/. ; estates,  8103  et  seq. 

z'0’  ^!°ne(  et  sei-  •’  estates,  see  under  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Enniskillen  (or  Portora),  Co.  Fermanagh,  11880  et  sea 
Itaphoe,  Co.  Donegal,  11203  et  seq. 

See  under  lie  Names  of  lias  respective  Schools  or  Localities.  And  see  Clogher,  Osmantom,  he. 

Lutes  for  management  of  schools see  Regulations. 

.V|™?WS  J°'T  A’’  Arc¥0,c™  of  Clegter,  a visitor  of  Diocesan  School  at  Monaghan  in 
tiofwlM  d A J ’ ™,“on.l>.t  ll“>  “h»ol,  9185  et  s,,.  Grounds  of  the  visitation,  dissatisfac- 
tion which  prevailed ; report  of  visitation  unfavourable,  9198-9206,  9228-59.  Visitors  reported 
to  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  annual  inspection  of  this  tod 
diocesan  schools ; no  steps  taken  by  the  Board  thereon,  920S-9. 

o“i^£r“CienCy  0fUle  d“°e““  Mt00lS-  “d  ™“  of  i-mpaction,  desirableness 

¥ commercial,  and  mathematical  school  at  Monaghan,  no  reason  why 
tl  e two  conil.  Of  J V m?do  ?®c,8nl  for  mathematical  education  , no  difficulty  in  combining 
9218  ™ no  se,  -/  A*  u ™ ¥ 881,01,1 1 desirableness  of  endowment  for  the  purpose® 

tions,  9323  -7.  ° 7 “ “d  edo“t“S  P»P!1«  of  different  religions  denoE 

As  to  Clogher  District  Diocesan  School  at  Monaghan,  see  further  under  Monaghan. 

Riucton,  Mr  John  watchmaker  Churchwarden,  Town  Commissioner,  Longford ; Evidence  of  as  to 
Ju^lal  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same,  in  locality,  7739-7742,’  7751 

. Want  much  felt,  of  a mixed  school  for  different  religious  denominations,  with  proper  secular 
instructmn,  and  proper  means  for  religious  instruction  apart  and  not  at  regular  school  hours,  7736 
™,2  • sucI! a,sc  10°!  “uld  be  carried  on  successfully,  and  the  colleges  would  then  be  a boon  to  the’ 
people,  provided  classical  education  be  given  in  the  school,  7742. 

Mut„»  of  the  education  requited  iu  such  school  : a gooiEnglish  mercantile  education,  and  Latin 
and  Greek . grammar,  geography  mensuration,  and  classics,  7757-8  : and  modern  languages  which 
however  are  not  so  much  required  in  an  inland  town  like  Longford,  as  in  commercial  education  and 
for  counting-house,  where  they  are  indispensable,  7759-60. 

Probable  average  payment  by  middle  class  for  such  education  from  £2  to  £4  a-year,  7752-5. 

RyT>  Esq'  { Ev!dence  of,  as  to  Tate  endowment  for  education,  Wexford  : Produces  a copy  of 

the  will  obtained  from  Bequest  Board,  423,  429 ; (see  under  Wexford .) 

Saintfield,  Co  Down  : (Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.) 

InfMumfrom  Report  of  a previous  Inquiry,  as  to  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund  on  condi- 
tion  oi  a grant  of  land  m perpetuity  being  obtained,  9744. 

Evidence  of  Alexander  Bradley  Esq,  Patron,  9745-65.  Grant  of  ,£100  from  Lord  Lieutenant's 

fo3t^So\Ti6mbwifdhS’e:Ipcnded  r tk?bu,adi?siol“irit8sc,loolforbe“filo,°hi,drenoftlleto’'tl1. 

coot  £o00  or  £600,  with  accommodation  for  teacher  and  acre  of  ground,  974S,  9763.  Thinks  no 
°_f  ‘^as  execlbted  ; n?  deed  of  trust-  or  citings,  except  subscription  list,  9749,  9760-1-2 
9/64-0.  ho  account how  the  money  was  expended  ; more  costly  building  than  was  contemplated  • 
under  management  of  landowner,  Mr.  Price,  and  Ids  agent ; no  interference  with  them,  9748  9763. 
9758^9  6Ver  PU<1 101' lt;  S‘00’  9' °6‘  Controvers7  as  to  placing  it  under  National  Board,  9751-2, 

Et.  John's  National  School,  Kilkenny,  150. 

St.  Johnstown,  Co.  Longford  : 

Information  from  previous  Reports  he.,  7461-3  t a school  fonuerly  at  St.  Johnstown,  with  an 
endowment  by  S.r  Waiter  llaleigb  (7461,  7403,)  or  Sir  James  Ware  (7462,)  of  sixty  oj  seventy 
acres  of  land,  with  scuoolhouse  and  residence  for  master,  7461-2  : neglect  of  Corporation  in  re- 
gard to  annual  re-election  of  schoolmaster,  who  between  1770  and  1780  bequeathed  the  lands  as 
his  own  to  his  son,  who  retained  forcible  possession  and  sold  them  to  an  attorney,  whose  family  have 
continued  to  enjoy  them  : referred  to  Cliaritable  Bequests  Board  in  1812  as  a case  of  embezzle- 
ment ; 1 / 01-2.  Endowment  not  since  in  operation,  1763. 

Rev  Theodore  0 Moore,  vicar  of  Clonbroney : letter  from,  calling  attention  to  this  as  an  endow- 
ment for  a Protestant  school  /460  : evidence  of,  7464-92.  Persons  now  residing  in  Clonbroney 
, ♦ t ,hn  SCJ“c0  1t  6r  w mafter  referred  t0-  and  remember  its  being  in  operation 

746o  .abstract  of  will  of  Sir  James  V are,  &c.,  drawn  up  by  an  old  man  who  bad  seen  it  and  had 
also  attended  the  school  as  a pupil,  7465-/.  Sclioolhouse  still  in  existence,  but  alienated  and  no 
longer  a.  school ; sold  and  resold  several  times,  and  again  very  recently,  7465-70  The  townl™,] 
bequeathed  still  called  School-lands,  7469.  Wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests 
and  previous  rector  made  eflorts  for  recovery  of  endowment ; but  difficulty  iu  procuring  will  of 
VOL.  LI,  4C2 
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St.  Johnstown,  Co.  Longford — continued. 

Sir  James  Ware,  7470.  School  in  operation  till  1792  or  ’3;  persons  living  who  can  prove  their 
attendance  at  it,  7471-2.  Further  evidence ; suggested  that  will  and  documents  may  he  in  the 
Granard  family  ; no  steps  taken  by  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners,  who  only  acknowledged 
his  letter,  7473-92. 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  Kilkenny,  149. 

St  Mary  Shcmdon,  Cork ; \ 

St.  Nicholas,  Cork  ; /•  Moses  Deane’s  Endowments ; see  under  Cork. 

St.  Peter's,  Cork ; • ^ 

St.  Stephen’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat  School/  Cork  ; see  under  Cork. 

Salaries  of  Schoolmaster  and  Assistants,  Ac. : see  under  Masters,  and  under  names  of  particular 
schools. 

Samuels,  John,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough ; Letter  from,  as  to  Diocesan 
School,  Wicklow ; no  diocesan  schoolmaster  since  1834  ; none  for  years  before  1824  ; not  aware  of 
any  endowment  now,  13690. — -See  uuder  Wicklow. 

Sanders,  Rev.  Francis  A lexander,  Rector  of  Castlemacadam, Co.  Wicklow ; Letter  from,  as  to  supposed  en- 
dowed school  at  Newbridge,  Castlemacadam,  to  which  a grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’sFund  is  stated  to 
have  been  made ; as  to  a National  School,  under  patronage  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  p.p.  of  Newbridge, 
attached  to  Roman  Catholic  Chapel ; and  as  to  a grant  for  building  a school  at  Castlemacadam  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  supported  by  Lord  Powerscouvt,  who  pays  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  13740  : — (see  Castlemacadam.) 

Sandys,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Rector  of  Balliutemple,  Co.  Tipperary  : Communications  from,  and  correspond- 
ence with  Bequest  Board,  657-660,  661  : — gives  the  will  of  Mr.  Hickey,  who  bequeathed  .£100  to 
be.-  put  to  intei'cst  for  an  English  school,  in  parish  of  Balliutemple,  for  ever,  658.  No  school  or 
schoolmaster  under  such  endowment  for  last  twenty-four  years,  661.  Previously  paid  for  some 
years  till  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  (or  Board  of  Education  1 see  Fethard,)  compelled  Mr.  Arm- 
strong to  deliver  up  the  endowment,  which  was  paid  to  their  agent  or  attorney,  who  became  insol- 
vent, and  the  money  was  lost;  co?nplains  of  conduct  of  the  Board,  657,  661. 

Mr.  Sandys  also  communicates  a letter  of  inquiry  from  Secretary  of  Charitable  Bequests  Board 
as  to  a bequest  by  a person  named  Berry,  towards  a school  in  Ballintemple,  which  had  heretofore 
been  paid  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lord  and  Armstrong,  659. 

Santry,  Co.  Dublin  ; Incorporated  Society  : 

A training,  classical  and  commercial  school  under  Incorporated  Society;  their  head- school, 
963-7  : principally  for  fitting  pupils  to  be  masters  ; Incorporated  Society  almost  exclusively  em- 
ploy masters  educated  in  their  own  training  school,  968-9.  Instruction  in  physical  sciences, 
977-9.  Scholarships  for  boys  from  Incorporated  Society’s  ordinary  schools  to  Farra  Institution, 
(see  Farra),  and  thence  to  Santry  ; examination  and  competition  for  same,  995-1005,  13452-4, 
13472-83,  13634. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  Santry  School,  20598-9, 
20603-7  : the  chief  feature  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  system,  and  the  institution  for  which  all  their 
other  arrangements  are  preparatory,  23307  : its  object  to  give  an  education  to  enable  boys  to  take 
situations  as  clerks,  &c.,  but  especially  as  schoolmasters,  23307  : receive  a first-class  education  in 
science,  and  eligible  for  any  appointment  for  which  a first-class  English  education  would  qualify 
them,  23327.  Account  of  the  school,  its  cost  and  management,  payments  by  boarders,  course  of 
instruction,  Ac.,  20598-9,  20603-13,  23311  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  f.t.c.d.,  Incorporated  Society,  as  to  Santry  Training  School; 
nature  of  instruction  and  examination  of  the  pupils,  20658-9,  20679-81.  Exhibitions,  206S0-1. 
Suggestions  for  further  improvement,  and  advancement  of  boys  in  the  higher  branches  of  science, 
and  for  attendance  at  lectures  in  natural  and  experimental  sciences,  20660-2.  Visitation  and 
examinations  at  Santry,  20668-71. — (See  Incorporated  Society.) 

Savage,  Rev.  William  Brownlow,  Rector  of  Shinrone,  King’s  Co.  : — Letter  from,  as  to  Shinrone  School, 
(see  Shinrone,)  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  5229  ; evidence  of,  5232  et  seq. 

Foundation  and  sources  of  support  of  school,  5229,  5241,  5261. 

_ Visitation  and  inspection  of  school  twice  a-ye'ar  by  Church  Education  Society,  5242-3.  Constant 
visiting  of  the  school  by  himself  : allegation  as  to  incompetcucy  of  master  quite  unfounded,  5234-5. 
Successful  after-life  of  girls  educated  there,  5239. 

Have  been  Roman  Catholic  its  well  as  Protestant  pupils  ; but  the  former  removed  ; people  desire 
to  have  their  children  at  the  school,  but  are  not  permitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest;  opposition 
to  Roman  Catholics  attending,  owing  to  the  Scriptures  being  read,  and  withdrawal  of  children, 
5235-40. 

Boys’  school,  could  hold  forty,  girls’  fifty ; had  those  numbers  formerly,  before  the  opposition, 
5238  : needlework  and  embroidery  for  girls,  5253. 

Scardeville,  Dean,  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  Endowments  for  a Protestant  School  at  Swords,  Co* 
Dublin ; sec  Swords. 

Scholarships : (see  Exhibitions). 

School  scholarships  or  foundation  scholars  in  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  11892,  11913,  11926-8, 
11959-67,  21228  et  seq. 

Insufficiency  of  exhibitions  under  Erasmus  Smith  for  College ; would  be  beneficial  as  school 
scholarships ; Ennis,  King,  3864-8,  3872,  4f)56 ; Galway,  Killeen,  5509 ; Hallowell,  20262-4. 
See  under  Exhibitions,  Ac.  and  names  of  witnesses. 

Schoollmtses : see  Buildings,  Sites,  &c. 

Schools  on  Estates,-  or  for  tenants  of  school  estates ; see  under  Estate  Schools,  Estates,  Tenants. 
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Sciences,  Natural: 

Value  and  importance  of  instruction  in  natural  and  experimental  sciences,  natural  history,  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  5c.,  and  mode  of  teaching:  Belfast,  Bryce,  10355-67 ; Dunville,  10487-501  ; 
Patterson,  10502-13.  Clonmel,  Canavan,  070-8.  Ennis,  King,  3883-5.  Londonderry,  Escott, 
10867-70,  10935-8.  Mullingar,  Gibson,  13339  et  seq.  Omagh,  Alexander,  11567-8,  11571-6. 
Oxmantown,  Le  Pan,  22604-5,  22655-6;  Brady,  22491-6;  Kyle,  22570-4,  21270-4.  Raphoe, 
Royal  School,  Steele,  11334-8.  Waterford,  Foy  School,  O’Donohoe,  16595,  16601-4,  16615-22. 
Elphin,  Beau  Warburton,  7316-8. 

Great  want  of  means  of  instruction  in  these  branches:  Sligo,  Tucker,  6740-1. 

Schools  in  which  taught  as  a part  of  tlio  school  course:  Cork,  Christian  Brothers,  Duggan, 
1251-64,  1288-91,  1303-4.  Gwyn  School,  Londonderry,  Skipton,  11057-62.  Sanity,  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  977-9. 

And  see  under  names  of  schools. 

Scomberg,  Miss  M.  : Endowment  for  Schools’- at  Kilmore,  Co.  Monaghan,  9305. 

Scott,  Rev.  David  Henry,  head  master  of  District  Diocesan  School,  Carlow,  for  Dioceses  of  Ossory  and 
Leighlin,  1-71.  - > - 

Ruinous  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises,  and  unsuitability  for  their  purposes  ; repre- 
sentations from  time  to  time  to  the  Ciare-street  Commissioners  of  Education,  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  buildings,  their  insufficiency  for  school  purposes,  and  the  consequent  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  district;  memorialized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop,  2,  15-24.  Provisions  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  Grand  Jury  Act,  7.  Grand  Jury  not  obliged 
to  present  for  the  repair  and  upholding  of  the  school  buildings,  the  school  being  a district  school  for 
united  dioceses,  3-6,  8-14,  22-26,  55-61,  68-71. 

Clare-strcet  Board  in  their  annual  reports  refer  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  diocesan  schools, 
owing  to  their  want  of  funds  for  repairs,  and  the  difficulties  from  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
Grand  Jury  presentments,  62-66.  Impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  school  in  the  school 
premises ; carried  on  in  a house  in  the  town  taken  at  his  own  expense,  but  not  suitable  without  an 
outlay  for  fitting-up,  2,  27-31,  35. 

Small  number  of  pupils  ; diminished  from  eighteen  to  fifteen  since  he  left  the  diocesan  school- 
house  ; if  the  latter  were  in  proper  repair,  might  calculate  upon  a respectable  school ; a strong 
feeling  against  the  place  as  it  is,  32-36. 

Course  of  instruction  and  after  pursuits  of  pupils ; only  one  entered  to  Trinity  College  : other 
schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  37-54. 

Scott,  John  TV.,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Lord  Midleton : letter  as  to  Midlcton  Endowed  School,  County  Cork, 
trustees,  nature  and  value  of  endowment ; lands  let  much  below  their  value : visitation  in  1854  for 
inquiring  into  complaints  of  school  management,  17628. — (See  Midleton.) 

Searson,  Mr.  Richard . master  of  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork  : Evidence  of,  1697  et  seq.  1994.  Three 
schools  in  the  establishment — male,  female,  and  infant  schools,  1752  : has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  the  two  latter,  but  looks  after  the  building  generally,  1796-8. 

Number  and  appropriation  of  rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  buildings,  school,  and  almshouse; 
forty-four  rooms  ; four  apartments  for  master,  four  for  mistress,  three  for  infant  mistress,  1822-5, 
1839-43.  Two  rooms  for  library  : does  not  know  what  sort  of  books  in  it;  some  for  children, 
Sunday  school  library,  given  out  to  children,  though  never  saw  them  given  out ; others  not,  belong 
to  trustees  or  governors,  1826-38.  School  books  supplied  by  trustees,  1738-9,  1792. 

Unsatisfactory  and  unwholesome  condition  of  school  buildings  ; want  of  repairs  ; dirty  state  of 
schoolroom,  1803-12,  1818-21 ; reported  the  want  of  repairs,  &c.,  to  trustees,  who  thought  there 
were  not  enough  present  to  make  a board,  1799-1801  : a board  last  Tuesday;  ought  to  have  been 
whitewashed,  &c.,  in  July,  but  no  board  to  order  it : going  to  be  done,  1802-3. 

Constitution  of  Board  of  Trustees  ; annual  election  by  themselves,  1695,  1742-5,  1930. 

All  free  pupils,  about  25  ; no  boarders;  had  formerly,  but  trustees  stopped  them,  1701-6,  1755. 
Palling  oft'  of  late  in  numbers,  causes;  female  and  infant  schools  now  increasing.  1732-5,  1736, 
1753-4. 

Course  of  instruction  ; reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  some  geography  and  grammar,  1737, 1781-6; 
school  hours,  and  course  of  business,  play,  and  discipline,  1761-75,  1851-4. 

Punishments  ; sometimes  corporal  punishmeut,  by  slapping  on  the  hand,  with  a cane  ; but  never 
floods  the  boys,  except  perhaps  a few  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with  the  same  cane ; does  not  consider 
that  flogging  ; calls  it  punishing  him  ; would  not  count  it  flogging,  which  is  a severe  beating;  no 
distinction  between  that  and  punishing;  all  the  same  thing,  in  different  ways  of  expression, 
1910-22. 

Boys  dirty,  disagreeable  to  be  near  them  ; always  punishes  them  for  it,  1813-7.  Irregularity 
of  attendance  of  boys  ; want  of  rewards  and  encouragements,  1854-65,  1923-9. 

Inspection  of  school,  under  Church  Education  Society  ; their  Inspector’s  attendance  irregular  ; 
six  or  eight  times  in  eight  years,  1707-20, 1725-31  : nature  of  inspection,  1756-9.  Secretary  of 
the  institution  visits  almost  daily,  1707,  1721.  Examination  by  other  visitors  who  come  in;  a 
deputation  from  Incorporated  Society  twice,  1721-2.  Trustees  inspect  often,  nearly  every  board, 
held  once  a month  or  oftener,  1723-4  : examination  of  boys  by  some  of  the  trustees  occasionally, 
and  catechising  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  weekly,  1867—1909. — (See  under  Cork.) 

Shandon,  St.  Mary,  Cork ; sec  under  Cork. 

Shannon  Grove,  Co.  Limerick  : 

Communication  from  Alderman  Henry  Watson,  late  mayor  of  Limerick,  as  to  property  attached 
to  late  Charter  school  at  Shannon  Grove  or  in  Limerick,  4730-1-2. 
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Shannon  Grove,  Co.  Limerick — continued. 

Information  from  Reports  of  previous  Inquiries,  as  to  property  of  late  Charter  school,  4731,  4733. 
Lands  of  Charter  schools  granted  on  certain  conditions  and  reverted  to  original  owners  on  discon- 
tinuance of  schools,  4731. 

^faturas  to  present  Inquiry ; no  such  school  now,  4731.  Return  of  estate  by  Incorporated  Society 

Shaw,  -Rev  George,  Rector  of  Annaduff,  Co.  Leitrim;  Letter  as  to  school  endowment,  Drurnsna  or 
Annadutt  : considers  the  school  referred  to  to  be  one  established  in  Drurnsna  by  late  Mrs.  Waldron 
with  a grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant ; school  long  discontinued,  and  house  now  occupied  by  Mr 
Waldron’s  caretaker,  part  being  used  as  Sessions-house,  6921.— (See  Annaduff.) 

Shaw,  Mr.  John,  master  of  Drogheda  Blue  School;  Evidence  of,  12434-12681.  Not  trained  as  a 
schoolmaster;  experience  in  teaching,  12434-40.  Is  also  parish  clerk,  with  a salarv  for  tint 
office,  12450-1,  126S1.  7 

Sources  and  amount  of  income  for  educating,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  boys,  and  apprenticin'* 
with  fees;  .£446  a-year,  12673-5.  Salary  and  allowances  of  master  £42  a-year,  house  coal? 
candles,  and  soap,  12676-80.  ’ ’ 

Books,  <fcc.,  supplied  by  vicar  and  treasurer ; books  selected  by  master  and  purchased  from  Church 
Education  Society,  because  they  are  so  cheap,  12446-7,  12615-8. 

Boys  have  new  clothing  once  a year ; badly  off  for  clothing,  12448-9,  12621-3. 

Thirteen  boys  in  school,  all  boarders  and  Protestants ; and  maintenance  allowed  from  the  funds 
for  one  absent  in  ill-health  ; some  of  them  sons  of  freemen  ; when  freemen  do  not  apply,  sons  of 
poor  Protestants,  orphans  from  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  deserted  children,  admitted 


Admitted  on  petition  by  the  votes  of  the  governors  at  general  meeting  of  subscribers  • nnn.f 
state  principle  of  selection,  12443,  12619-20.  3 

Apprentices  from  the  school;  fee  with  them  £4  10s.,  considered  small;  trades  to  which  appren- 
ticed ; two  left  and  went  to  sea,  12647-52.  11 


Course  of  instruction  : reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  sometimes  book- 
keeping; ages  and  degree  of  proficiency,  12641  et  seq. 


1^ Ignorance  of  the  boys  and  very  bad  answering  on  examination,  after  some  years  i 


school, 


Universal  waDt  of  cleanliness  throughout  the  establishment,  and  filthy  state  of  everything  in  it 
the  rooms,  the  bedding,  the  books,  the  boys,  12452-12613,  12630-2,  12664-72.  Filthy  state  of 


four  or  five  year, 
washed,  124^  ' 


dormitory  from  night  buckets,  not  disgusting  or  offensive  to  master,  12459-63  : beddin<*  old  worn 
and  filthy ; rarity  of  fresh  straw ; bedticks  in  constant  use  never  washed  since  they  were  bought 
ve  years  ago ; has  counterpanes  and  blankets  in  constant  use  for  eleven  years  never 
2474-12523  ; looked  black  with  filth,  but  “the  colour  they  have  ever  been;”  the  dirtiest 
washed  within  six  months,  the  cleanest  not  for  eleven  years,  12521,  12523.  In  school-room 
piaster  did  not  see  any  greater  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  than  usual ; cannot  be  very  clean  • 
in  same  state  as  usual,  12567-8.  The  kitchen  a slob,  12582.  Dining-hall,  12587-8  12606-7- 
peculiarity  of  the  boards,  which  will  not  wash  white,  12612-3.  Shamefully  filthy  state  "of  copy 
pieces  and  copy  books ; thinks  them  clean,  12669,  12671.  Boys’  hair-cutting,  12624-9  • have  no 
combs  nor  brushes,  12630-2  ; their  treatment  when  ill,  12633-6.  Personal  dirt;  boys  bathed  in 
the  Boyne  once  in  the  year,  the  only  occasion  they  have  been  washed  all  over  during  the  year 
12563-4.  One  boy  absent  with  sore  foot ; surgeon  thought  it  should  be  cut  off,  from  scrofula,  12U2. 

Inspection  of  school,  none;  no-one  conies  to  inspect  it;  the  vicar  sometimes  or  his  assistants  may 
come  in ; a subscriber  comes  in  sometimes;  no  report  book  of  visits;  rector  and  curate  have  been  in 
bed-room  ; no  complaint  ever  made  as  to  the  filthy  state  of  the  dormitory,  the  dirt  of  the  kitchen 
the  dirt  of  the  dining-hall,  the  dirt  of  the  boys;  one  very  dirty  boy  noticed  and  sent  out  to  wash 
his  nands,  12590-611. 


Accounts  kept  by  treasurer,  all  bills  given  to  him  ; passed  by  directors,  some  of  whom  are  <*ene- 
rally  summoned  at  end  of  year,  12621-3,  12637-9.— See  further,  under  Drogheda.  ° 

Sheridan,  Rev.  James,  Roman  Catholic  Curate:— Evidence  of,  as  to  Borough  School  of  Swords  Co 
Dublin  : withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  school,  in  1853?  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  used  for  a girls’  school,  and  a boys’  school  adjoining  in  the  town,  the  latter  under  National 
Board,  14104-10,  14114.  No  proposition  from  the  Borough  School  Governors  to  provide  for 
education  of  the  children  who  had  been  withdrawn ; no  aid  from  them  or  for  boys’  school  from 
National  Board ; dependent  altogether  on  voluntary  support  of  the  people,  14111-6. 

Average,  about  150  girls  so  educated  ; importance  of  education  for  them,  and  improvement  in 
morals  and  conduct  since  withdrawal  from  borough  school,  14118-22.— (See  under  Swords.) 


Shiel,  Mr.  Bryan  Joseph,  master  of  National  School,  Swords,  for  twenty-three  years  :— Letter  from 
i°f  a Ttem  °f  P^^^yt'f^'nSwordsBorough  School  and  injustice  to  Roman  Catholic? 
14033 : Evidence  to  same  effect,  14198-204.  Written  statement  read,  describes  steps  taken  by 


Qoo70rds  B.01'0uoh  School  and  injustice  to  Roman  Catholics, 

, . . . - ’ - ----  "f04.  Written  statement  read,  describes  steps  taken  by 

him  in  reference  to  grounds  of  complaint  in  regard  to  instruction  and  distribution  of  coals,  medicine 
apprentice  fees,  &c.,  and  warning  of  dismissal  received  from  the  Archbishop,  14200  —(See  under 
Swords.)  v 


Shinrone,  King’s  Co.  : 

Boys  and  girls  school : Endowment,  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  land  on  which  house 
and  garden  stand,  5228-31. 

Letter  from  Rev.  P.  O’Malley,  p.p.,  Brosna,  Roscrea,  complaining  of  incompctency  of  teacher  and 
necessity  of  inquiry  as  to  the  schools,  which  are  exclusively  Protestant  5230. 

Rev.  William  Broivnlow  Savage,  rector,  Shinrone  Letter  describing  foundation  and  sources  of 
support  of  school,  5229,  5241,  5261.  Evidence  : in  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  school ; considers 
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Skinrone,  King’s  Co. — continued. 

the  allegation  as  to  incompetency  of  master  quite  unfounded,  5234-5.  Successful  after-life  of  girls 
educated  there,  5239.  Have  been  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  pupils ; but  have  been 
removed ; people  desire  to  have  their  children  at  the  school,  but  are  not  permitted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest ; opposition  to  Roman  Catholics  attending,  owing  to  the  Scriptures  being 
read  ; opposition  to  the  school  on  this  account,  and  withdrawal  of  children,  5235-40.  Roys’  school 
could  hold  forty,  girls’  fifty ; had  those  numbers  formerly,  before  the  opposition,  5238. 

Salary  of  master  only  £14  16s. ; formerly  £24, 5261. 

Course  of  instruction,  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  Ac.,  5244-52,  5255-7.  Girls  also  taught 
needlework  and  embroidery,  5253. 

School  visited  and  inspected  twice  a-year  bv  Church  Education  Society,  5242-3.  Society’s  books 
used,  5258-60  " J 

Shone,  Rev.  Samuel,  Curate,  Sligo  : Evidence,  as  to  endowment  by  Mr.  William  Draper,  6670-5 : (see 
under  Sligo) ; as  to  school  in  Knox-street,  Sligo,  stated  to  be  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund,  6676  ; as  to  Lungy  School,  or  Erasmus  Smith  School,  originally  the  parochial  school  of  St. 
John’s  parish,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; then  taken  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  who 
give  salary  of  master ; now  the  Erasmus  Smith  school ; this  salary  the  only  contribution  by 
Governors  out  of  Erasmus  Smith  estates  for  education  in  town  of  Sligo,  6681-4  : (see  under  Sligo  ) 

Evidence  as  to  General  State  of  Education  and  provision  for  same,  in  the  locality  of  Sligo, 
6651  el  seq.  1 

Want  of  a good  classical  school  for  middle  classes ; would  be  fairly  attended ; would  have  an 
attendance  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  who  would  pay  £4  or  £5  a-year,  6654-5,  6658-6663. 

Singing:  see  Music,  Choral  Schools,  &c. 

Sisters  of  Charity:  \ 0 , , . 

Sisters  of  Mercy;  ) m connection  with : 

Limerick,  Burlce;  and  see  under  respective  names  of  schools  and  localities. 

Sites  of  sclioolhouses ; see  Buildings  : Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Skipton,  Pitt,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Gwyn  Charitable  Institution,  a school  in  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
donderry, endowed  by  a merchant  named  Gwyn,  for  boys,  (see  under  Londonderry ,)  11021 : evi- 
dence of,  as  to  Will  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  1830,  under  which  the  Institution  is  established  and 
conducted ; its  management,  &c. ; boys  boarded,  clothed,  educated,  and  generally  apprenticed 
11034  et  seq.  ^ 

Course  of  Education,  English  simply,  to  prepare  them  as  tradesmen  and  sailors ; industrial 
occupation,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  work  in  the  garden  and  in  keeping  the  house  clean  and  orderly, 
11046-56,  11063. 

Museum  attached  to  Institution,  but  not  belonging  to  it ; instruction  given  in  zoology  and  botany 
with  beneficial  results,  11057-62.  c ’ 

Good  answering  of  boys  on  examination;  eligibility  as  apprentices,  11080;  and  yet  a feeling 
against  them,  and  its  causes;  no  fee,  which  masters  get  in  other  cases,  11079;  and  apprehension 
of  interference  of  trustees,  11080. 

Mode  of  selecting  for  apprenticeship,  11081-2,  11095-6;  after-conduct  of  apprentices,  11075- 
80 ; visitation  of  apprentices  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  if  at  a distance ; recorded  in  a book,  and 
apprentices  appear  every  six  months  before  the  committee ; premiums  awarded  on  satisfactory 
reports  at  termination  of  apprenticeship,  11086-91,  11096-7. 

Skvrteen,  Co.  Kildare : 

Charter  School ; closed  for  many  years ; house  or  buildings  in  possession  of  Marquess  of 
Drogheda,  13883-4. 

Sligo,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Sligo,  6305  et  seq. 

Draper  Endowment,  6670  et  seq. 

Erasmus  Smith  School,  66S1-4,  6766  et  seq.  : Erasmus  Smith  Western  Estates,  6578  et  seq. 

Knox-street  School ; Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  6676-80. 

Lungy  School,  parish  of  St.  John’s ; Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  66S1  et  seq. 

Ormsby  Endowment,  6685  et  seq. 

Primrose  Grange  School,  6685,  6801-3. 

General  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same,  6577,  6584-6669,  6690-6765,  6777-6800. 

DRAPER  ENDOWMENT. 

Endowment  of  £18  a-year  by  William  Draper,  reported  by  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Foundation  Schools,  as  being  then  in  operation,  after  suit  instituted,  6671. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  Curate  of  Sligo ; — clergy  and  inhabitants  not  at  all  aware  of  any 
such  endowment  for  education ; is  an  endowment  for  rewarding  female  servants,  6670.  Uncer- 
tainty, in  absence  of  will  and  particulars  of  suit  referred  to,  6671-5. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOL. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  Curate  of  Sligo  : — Lungy  School,  originally  the  parochial  school 
of  St.  John’s  parish,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  then  taken  under  Erasmus  Smith 
Board,  who  give  salary  of  master ; now  the  Erasmus  Smith  school ; this  salary  the  only  contribu- 
tion by  Governors  out  of  Erasmus  Smith  estates  for  education  in  town  of  Sligo,  6681-4. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Ward,  master. — Salary,  £50,  6766.  Description  of  education  and 
success  of  pupils.  Number  of  scholars,  120;  average,  ninety-eight,  6766.  No  assistant  master, 
although  average  attendance  above  ninety,  6772—6. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Homan : — the  master  attends  also  a private  classical  school  in  the  town ; can  give 
but  little  time  to  the  school,  6702-6. 
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Sligo,  Lungy  or  Erasmus  Smith  School, — continued. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  O'Connor  : — Want  of  inspection  of  Erasmus  Smith  School ; if  well  regulated, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  an  intermediate  school  for  better  or  higher  classes,  of  which  there 
is  now  a decided  need,  6732-S. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  S.  Shone,  Curate high  character  and  efficiency  of  the  school,  GG54  et  seq. 
Want  of  an  assistant  master  and  increased  accommodation,  6668-9. 

Referred  to  an  Assistant  Commissioner1,  67 G.7.  v 

KNOX-STREET  SCHOOL. 

Endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  building  and  land  ; no  such  school  now;  there' is  a 
small  school  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  6G76-80. 

LUNGY  SCHOOL,  PARISH  OF  ST.  JOHN’S,  UNDER  LORD  LIEUTENANT’S  FUND. 

See  above,  under  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Sligo. 

ORMSBY  ENDOWMENT  : — PRIMROSE  GRANGE  SCHOOL;  (UNDER  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY.) 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Gully  :—£  30  a-year  charged  upon  property  of  Adam  Ormsby,  Esq.,  for 
support  of  charity  boys  of  Sligo;  in  hands  of  Incorporated  Society,  who  expend  it  on  Primrose 
Arrange  School,  6685-9. 

Primrose  Grange  School  visited  by  Commissioners;  examination  of  pupils,  satisfactory; 
efficiency  of  writing  from  dictation  as  a test  of  general  instruction  ; boys  well  taught  also  in  agri- 
cultural instruction,  G801-3. 

Further  inquiry  deferred  for  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Report,  6801. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  R.  Ardill,  Secretary  of  Incorporated  Society,  23375-6,  23290-2  : (see 
Incorporated  Society.)  " ’ v 

WESTERN  ESTATES  OF  ERASMUS  SMITH  BOARD. 

Particulars  of  Estates  from  previous  Reports,  6578. 

. Evidence  of  James  Kidd,  Esq.,  merchant,  Sligo;  insufficiency  of  provision  for  education 
in  neighbourhood  of  Sligo,  out  of  the  large  estates  of  Erasmus 'Smith ; funds  sufficient  if  pro- 
perly used  to  establish  a good  school ; present  Erasmus  Smith  School  not  sufficient  for  wants  of  the 
town,  6579-80. 


GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  WANT  OF  SUITABLE  PROVISION  FOR  SAME  IN  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Letter  from  Right  Mon.  John  Wynne;  great  want  of  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  for  affording  a 
good  English  education  to  middle  classes;  parochial  school  supported  by  Erasmus  Smith  funds 
affords  excellent  education  for  lower  classes,  but  no  provision  for  clerks,  laud-stewards,  and  middle 
classes  not  requiring  classics,  G577. 

Evidence  of  James  Kidd,  Esq.,  merchant,  Sligo,  6584,  el  seq. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  curate,  Sligo,  6651  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Travers  Momcin,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Sligo,  6690  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Peter  O'Connor,  Esq.,  merchant,  Sligo,  6712  el  seq. 

Evidence  of  James  2’uclcer,  Esq.,  m.d.,  medical  officer  of  dispensary,  Sligo,  6739  el  seq. 

Evidence  of  William  Clarice,  Esq.,  land  surveyor  and  valuator,  6748  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  P.  M-Eniff,  master  of  a classical  school,  Sligo,  6777  et  seq. 

See  under  names  of  respective  witnesses,  &c. 

Smith,  Erasmus,  Esq. : see  Erasmus  Smith. 


Societies  having  schools  in  connection  with  them ; see  under  Governing  Bodies  Ac. 

.Som,r,,  Mr.  An  master  of  Jackson  Free  School,  Monaghan;  letter  of  complaint  as  to  reduction 

of  l.is  salary,  83, C , evidence,  8282  , t 8527  8596  a so,.  -Other  meats  " derived 

fiom  payments  by  Choron  Education  Society  for  “proficient"  pupils,  not  returned  by  master,  8527 


Sum  bequeathed  for  stationery  for  the  school,  82S0 ; paid  to  Hector,  and  horn  applied  • books 
and  requisites  obtained  from  Church  Education  Society’s  depository,  S334-9,  S35I-6  ' 

Mixed  school,  boys  anil  girls,  and  of  all  religions  denominations ; a work-school  for  girl,  under 
a mistress,  WlMi.  Course  ot  instruction,  English,  and  Scriptures  read  every  day  by  alf  8308-10. 
ration  of  numbers ; recent  establishment  of  a Presbyterian  school,  8294,  8340,  8360-8(1. 


Dir 


As  to  fitness  of  witness  to  be  schoolmaster;  Ms  previous  experience  in  teaching  illitent 
8276,1157-81  * etei  “ H>ollini,  in  grammar,  in  finZS 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  changed  since  it  was  nlaeed  nmW  flimvl,  o • * 

but  not  strictly  observed  and  .many  not  attended  to  at  all';  particulars  in  which  'the^uS^r 

ST^'^X,.r  ,Dt“,,0n  " **  8382-8447%“’ 

Somerville,  Mr.  James  Carr,  master  of  St.'  Stephen’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Coat  School  nt  fwi-  i q 

“S  W ■ 1 SiSt  sf"“1 

coming,  9836  el  seq.  Particulars  of  endowment  by,9S41-8,  9863-5, 9885.-(SeTun0defily5Ln2 
Spinning  Schools : 2 

Swords,  Go.  Dublin ; see  under  Swords. 


Bishop  Pocockc’s  Weaving  School;  see  under  Kilkenny. 
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StaiZd’  ®s?-.  Castlebar ; Evidence  of,  as  to  endowment  for  an  Agricultural  School  at 

iulcommon,  Co.  Mayo  (see  Kilcommon),  6221-4,  6229-32. 

ID’*  Hospital,  or  Bine  Coat  School,  Osmantown, 
Dublin: — Evidence  of,  22662-88,  22691-3 : (see  under  Gxm/.mtovmj 

Stede,  Rev.  William,  head  master  of  the  Kaphoe  Royal  School,  Co.  Donegal ; Evidence  of,  1 1227  a seg. 

Repulsive  and  discouraging  state  of  the  buildings  and  school  premises  on  his  appointment  in 
iv  ■ representations  of  its  state  by  residents  of  the  neighbourhood;  repairs  and  improvements 
effected  by  himself,  11229*31  ; representation  to  Clare-street  Board,  ^regretted  Hg! 
s‘blc  lor  them  to  mate  a grant  for  necessary  repairs,  11232-3;  spent  4420  himself;  sum  that 
would  be  required  to  make  repairs,  &c.,  complete,  .£600,  11237-9,  11273-7. 

Number  of  pupils  and  free  scholars,  terms  for  boarders,  &c.,  11234-5,  11240,  11246-53. 

.nd  Roman  Catholics,  11241 ; no  objection  to  free  pupils  on 


Church  of  England,  Presbyterii 
eligious  grounds,  11243. 


Course  of  instruction,  a complete  education  in  English,  classics,  and  mathematics  ; also  French 
German,  drawing,  and  fortifications,  11236 ; religious  discipline,  11244-6. 

Combined  system  of  classical  and  commercial  education,  and  modem  lano-ua^es ; difficulties  of 
carrying  on  in  same  school ; how  managed,  11278-94. 

n^rU«d  dn‘rC  t0,  Sue  insftru?ti1on  » natural  philosophy  and  natural  history  as  a recreation, 
1 1 ddo-S  General  culture  of  mind  and  acquisition  of  variety  of  information  afforded  by  an  extended 
course  of  education,  most  useful,  11339-42 ; study  of  logic  and  ethics,  11396-404. 

As  to  establishing  one  uniform  system  of  education  in  schools  throughout  the  country,  11355-64  • 
mixture  of  English  and  Irish  masters,  and  assimilation  to  English  system,  11365-6.  ’ ’ 

No  inspection  or  visitation  of  school,  nor  reports,  11271-2 ; desirableness  of  a sysfem  of  inser- 
tion and  examinations;  its  effects,  11343-7,  11352-4.  1 

. Want  of  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  the  school ; as  to  importance  and  effects  of  exhibitions 
m regard  to  pupils  and  masters ; best  mode  of  establishing  them,  and  relation  of  University  course 
to  them,  11309-32 ; defects  in  college  entrance  course ; comparison  with  English  system,  11367-95. 

Rewards  given  by  master  for  diligence  and  good  conduct;  how  regulated,  11348-51. 

Maps  and  other  school  requisites  provided  by  master,  11333  ; philosophical  instruments,  11334. 

No  fund  for  a school-library  for  the  boys,  who  use  his  own  library;  advantages  of  access  for 
boys  to  a library,  and  of  what  description,  11295-308. 

Slephcnstown,  Co.  Louth  : 

Endowment  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  12232,  12235. 

School  not  known ; letters  of  inquiry  returned,  12232. 

tow,e!  t " *°  soh“I  *T  by  Mt-  * •» 

Letter  from  Rev.  P.  Banan,  r.P,  Louth ; annual  voluntary  subscriptions  alone ; formerly  four 
to  attend  supp0rted  h?  the  late  rector>  Eev-  Elias  Thackeray;  closed,  having  no  scholars 

Letter  from  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford,  vicar  of  Dundalk,  12234. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Somerset  L.  C.  Townsend,  incumbent  of  Louth- School1.™™ 

inhabited  by  a farmer  as  part  of  his  dwelling-house,  12333.  Schoolhouse  at  present 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  H.  Allpress,  formerly  curate  of  Louth  ; relating  to  Stephenstown  School 
Co.  Louth,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  but  since  closed,  12237-45  School  in 
active  operation  in  182S  : closed  before  he  left  the  parish  in  1840  ; opened  again  after  1S40  • schools 
built  by  joint  subscription  of  a former  incumbent,  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  and  the  landlord  Mr 
Matthew  Fortescue,  the  latter  giving  the  land,  and  a sum  granted  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  • 

they  also  paying  the  master,  till  the  scholars  so  diminished  that  the  school  was  closed,  12239. An’ 

agent  of  Mr.  Fortescue  took  possession  as  caretaker,  and  livino-  in  it,  1^239  12943  Vr.,;,,,. 

Fortescue  in  the  Crimea,  12246.  ° ’ iuaj01 


Stewart,  Henry,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Erne ; Evidence  of,  as  to  Lifford  Grammar  School  Co. 
Donegal,  11111  et  seq.,  11417  et  seq.  Lord  Erne  inherited  the  Hansard  Estates  and  pays’  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress;  repairs,  &c.,  11111  et  seq.,  11415,  11417  et  seq.:  (see  under 
Lifford .)  No  great  want  of  schools  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; other  schools  near,  11436-41. 

Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  boys  and  girls  school  at  Balliudrate,  in  parish  of  Clonlei«h  Co 
Donegal,  mentioned  as  if  endowed  by  Lord  Erne,  11104  : no  endowment  or  trust  for  the  school- 
how  trustees  came  to  be  spoken  of ; Lord  Erne  voluntarily  gives  a salary,  schoolhouse  entirely  his 
property,  11103,  11105-10.  J 

Slocl:,  Rev.  Samuel,  Vicar  of  union  of  Castleconnor,  Trustee  of  school  at  Frankfort,  KilMass  Co 
Sligo,  endowed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Valentine,  6322-5:  Evidence  of;  terms  of  bequest’in  will,  for  a 
Protestant  Charity  School  and  apprenticing  some  of  the  boys  ; erection  of  schoolhouse  from  accu- 
mulation of  endowment,  6331-41.  Few  apprentices,  6342-3,  6545-8.  Inspection  by  clergyman  - 
school  not  in  connection  with  any  society,  6348-9,  6360.  Numbers  of  pupils  in  the  school  and 
auxiliary  schools  at  Larcamore  and  Ardvally  in  different  years,  6544  et  seq.— (See  Killglass.) 

Stokes,  Mr.  Edward,  formerly  an  assistant  in  Midloton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork  : Evidence  as  to 
attendance  of  master  and  assistants,  and  as  to  irregularities  amongst  the  boys  and  laxity  of  discip- 
line in  the  school;  and  as  to  his  own  previous  statements  in  1854  at  the  visitation,  18040  et  sen 

(See  Midlcton.) 
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Stoney,  Thomas  B.,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Tipperary : Communication  from,  as  to  Incorporated 
Society’s  Estates,  664-6.  Evidence  relating  to  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin,  for  promoting 
Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland;  complaints  against  them,  19707  et  seq. — See  under  Incorporated 
Society. 

Stoney,  Rev.  William  B.,  Rector  of  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo  : — Evidence  of,  as  to  schools  at  Castlebar,  &c. 

Classical  School  or  grammar  school,  Castlebar ; no  trace  of  it  now,  6077. 

Parochial  School,  Castlebar : built  partly  out  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; no  proof  of  endow- 
ment out  of  that  fund,  or  of  its  conditions  having  been  complied  with ; nothing  known  of  leases 
or  sites;  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  6107-8-10. 

Protestant  Charter  School,  Castlebar : endowment  not  in  operation,  6075-7. 

Hollymount,  County  Mayo  : — Inquiries  respecting  endowment  by  Mrs.  Ladovize,  supposed  to  be 
for  education,  6084—8. 

KUcommon  Agricultural  School,  County  Mayo,  6225-8. 

Turlough,  County  Mayo  : — School  endowed  in  connection  with  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  on 
similar  conditions  as  Kildar e-place  Society,  6083  : in  operation,  6107.  Built  partly  out  of  Lord 
Lieuteuant’s  Fund  : no  proof  of  endowment  out  of  that  fund,  or  of  its  conditions  having  been  com- 
plied with;  knows  nothing  of  leases  or  sites;  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  6107-8-10. 

General  State  of  Education  in  Castlebar  and  Neighbourhood. — Evidence  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Stoney, 
Rector,  6115  et  seq.  6268  et  seq.,  '6298  et  seq. 

State  of  education  very  low  indeed,  6113.  No  classical  schools,  6115  : some  National  schools, 
6117.  Children  wanting  superior  or  classical  education  are  sent  to  Dublin  or  distant 
places,  or  dependent  on  private  tutors,  6116-21,  6123,  6125.  A good  many  respectable  persons 
desiring  a superior  education  for  their  children,  6122  : would  send  them  to  a good  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  6126.  Frequent  complaints  of  want  of  such  a school,  6124.  As  to  objection  of 
better  classes  to  have  their  children  mix  in  same  school  with  those  of  the  humbler  classes,  if  the 
latter  do  not  pay,  6127-8.  Objection  diminished  if  there  were  free  places  open  to  merit  on  com- 
petition, 6129.  Desire  of  lowest  orders  for  instruction  of  highest  order,  if  obtainable  gratuitously, 
6130-5 ; but  desire  for  education  at  very  low  ebb,  6135:  attendance  at  schools  irregular ; causes  of 
irregularity,  6136-40.  No  agricultural  instruction ; no  manufacture  or  employment  other  than 
agriculture,  6141—8. 

A good  school  would  be  a very  great  benefit,  something  in  the  shape  of  a miniature  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  6268-6284  ; a classical  and  commercial  school,  6273.  Pupils  would  attend  if  the 
payment  was  small,  6285-6  ; from  10s.  to  15s.  a quarter,  6269,  6273,  6282. 

The  endowment  to  be  confined  to  the  payment  of  the  masters,  and  to  generally  promoting  the 
school,  together  with  a Government  inspection,  especially  of  the  books,  6288-89. 

No  building  in  the  locality  suitable  for  a schoolhouse;  expense  and  risk  of  erecting  one, 
6275-80.  Classical  and  other  masters  who  have  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  have  failed, 
owing  to  depressed  state  of  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years,  6282-83. 

There  is  a school  in  the  town  for  the  daughters  of  the  middle  class,  but  there  is  a deficiency  of 
such  instruction  as  would  qualify  them  to  hold  the  situation  of  schoolmistress,  6298-6304. 

Streane,  Rev.  Louis  II.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  endow- 
ment : — -Letter  from ; bequest  in  no  way  connected  with  the  diocesan  school,  though  its  master 
received  it,  and  its  objects  different,  7226  : (see  Elphin). 

Stritch,  Andrew  Bussell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  Longford  : — 
Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  Longford, 
7699  et  seq.,  7743  etseq. 

Want  of  a good  educational  establishment  for  the  middle  classes,  77  00.  As  to  prospects  of  success 
of  a good  commercial  and  classical  school  united,  7709.  Parents  of  boys  would  be  willing  to  pay 
from  four  to  eight  guineas  a-year ; knows  several  persons  in  the  town  who  would  willingly  pay 
twelve  guineas  a-year  to  a good  classical  and  mercantile  school,  7711  : other  schools  to  which  boys 
are  at  present  sent,  7712-29.  No  good  school  for  Roman  Catholics  ; a strong  objection  to  mixed 
education;  thinks  there  should  be  a Protestant  school  and  a Catholic  school,  7706,  7730,  7733. 
If  the  head  master  was  a Roman  Catholic,  the  second  master  a Protestant,  and  the  third  master  a 
Presbyterian,  and  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  had  access  to  the  school  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, assisted  by  the  parents,  such  a school  ought  to  be  successful,  but  not  prepared  to  say  it  would, 
7736 : — (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Buxton). 

A strong  feeling  of  objection  to  the  school  being  in  connection  with  the  Queen’s  University:  has 
no  doubt  that  a child  educated  at  the  proposed  school  would  be  as  well  fitted  for  Trinity  College  or 
for  the  Catholic  University  as  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  7746,  7748 ; or  for  any  public  office,  7750. 

Stubbs,  Rev.  John  William,  f.t.c.d.,  Member  of  Committees  of  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland  : — Evidence  of,  20652  et  seq.,  20709  et  seq., 
21020  et  seq.,  23221,  23230-1,  23413;  and  communication  from,  as  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  E.  S. 
Abbott,  23215  : — See  under  Incorporated  Society. 

Studdert,  Rev.  George,  Catechist  of  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  Dundalk,  Co.  Louth;  Evidence  of; 
was  not  aware  of  the  flogging  described  by  master,  (see  under  Dundalk),  which  he  should  disap- 
prove, 12372-7.  Steps  taken  in  regard  to  lavatory  and  other  accommodation ; has  frequently 
reported  it  to  the  Board,  but  without  reply,  12378-93.  Recommendations  or  suggestions  of  Local 
Committee  transmitted  to  Society,  12402-5. 

System  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  institution  works  well ; how  conducted,  12293. 
Many  applications  for  vacant  places  in  school ; many  boys  from  the  school  in  employments,  and 
good  accounts  of  them  generally,  12393-7. 
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Studdert,  Launcelot,  Esq. ; Evidence  of,  as  to  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin : examination  of 
boys  by,  most  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  16141-2,  16155,  16192-5.  Mode  of  examination,  and 
further  evidence  on  the  subject,  1614-3  et  seq.,  16192-5.  Difference  between  result  of  Commissioners’ 
examination  and  his,  16144,  16153,  16160  et  seq. — (See  Swords  Borough  School.) 

Sturgan , District  of  Camlough,  parish,  of  Killevy,  Co.  Armagh  : 

Q^\r°Qma^0n  fr(m  Prev'ous  Reports  : house  and  land  ; sources  of  support;  Erasmus  Smith  grants, 

Letters  from  Bcv.J.  Chamney,  officiating  curate  of  Camlough,  with  returns  of  attendance  at 
Sturgan  School,-  formerly  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  whose  aid  was  withdrawn  in  1850,  and 
school  closed ; requests  inquiry ; correspondence  with  Bov.  Mr.  Chamney,  9314,  9325-7. 

Evidence  of  Ilev.  William  Maclean , rector  of  Tynan,  formerly  officiating  in  neighbourhood  of 
Sturgan  school ; school  one  of  the  least  effective  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  when  closed;  built 
by  that  board,  but  funds  diminishing,  least  effective  schools  were  closed,  the  best  being  kept  up, 
9318-23, 9328-30  ; might  be  desirable  now  to  re-open  it,  9331. 

Mr.  Lowers,  late  schoolmaster,  still  in  possession  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  no  school  kept,  9317  ; 
site  conveyed  in  perpetuity  for  school,  9332. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  <£c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  23059-65 ; of  Bev.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Begistrar  and  Inspector,  24233-6  ; (see  under  Erasmus  Smith.) 

Sullivan,  William  K.,  Esq.,  (a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Cork),  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  1355,  14833 ; Paper  by  him  and  Tristram  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  m.p.,  on  the  Industrial  Training  Institutions  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  possibility  of  organizing 
an  analogous  system  in  connection  with  the  National  schools  of  Ireland,  14833. 

Superannuations : see  Pensions. 

Superintendence  or 

Supervision  of  schools  : — see  Inspection,  Clergy,  Laymen. 

As  to  central  boards  or  bodies  over  schools  generally  ; see  under  Governing  Bodies. 

As  to  local  committees  or  governors  over  particular  schools ; see  under  Governing  Bodies. 

Surveys  and  Valuation  of  estates:  see  under  Estates. 

Swords,  Co.  Dublin  : 

Borough  School  of  Swords,  13088,  14018-822,  14828-980,  15005-546,  15561-16195  16242- 
423. 

Dean  Seardeville  and  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowments  for  a Protestant  school,  14943-6 
14981-15004,  15547-60,  16196-241. 

Economy  fund ; 14947-58,  149S9. 

BOROUGH  SCHOOL  OF  SWORDS. 

Foundation  of  school  at  Swords,  under  Act  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  34,  and  appointment  of  trustees  as 
governors  of  the  school  14018. 

Sum  of  £15,000  invested  in  trust  for  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools  in  borough  for 
instruction  of  inhabitants’  children,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  manufactures ; and 
one  meal  a day  to  be  given  to  them  at  schoolhouse  : surplus,  to  go  in  apprenticing  the  children ; 
and  any  further  surplus,  in  premiums  for  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  or  other- 
wise, 14019.  Interest  which  had  accrued,  to  be  applied  in  obtaining  ground  for  site,  building  or 
providing  proper  school  accommodation,  14020. 

Charter  in  1S04  for  carrying  into  effect  these  objects,  14021-2. 

A dispensary  and  coal-yard  attached,  and  supported  out  of  the  funds ; medicine  gratis,  coals  at 
reduced  price,  to  parents  of  school  children,  and  to  other  indigent  inhabitants,  14023. 

Numbers  of  pupils  at  various  periods,  and  of  different  religious  denominations  ; income,  salaries, 
and  other  expenditure,  officers  and  general  management  of  the  school,  dispensary,  and  coal  fund ; 
amount  of  medical  and  coal  relief,  14023-27. 

A free  school,  and  without  restriction;  but  a regulation  made  in  1821  that  no  child  should  be 
received  without  a certificate  from  vicar,  parish  priest,  or  magistrate,  that  parents  had  been  resident 
three  years ; regulations  evaded ; altered,  and  five  years’  residence  required,  14025. 

Apprentice  fee ; numbers  of  boys  and  girls  apprenticed,  14025  : complaint  of  non-residents  being 
admitted  and  apprenticed,  to  prejudice  of  inhabitants,  14025. 

Present  Inquiry  : — Beturn  of  charter  as  above;  14028. 

Buies  and  regulations  of  the  school,  revised  6th  January,  1847 ; visitation  and  examination, 
weekly  and  quarterly  : apprenticing,  for  best  answerers,  fee  £15,  and  clothing  in  some  cases ; ten 
years’  residence  of  parents  before  admission  and  apprenticing ; children  of  servants  and  policemen  : 

' dispensary;  coals,  &c.,  14028-9. 

New  regulation  in  1855,  adopting  that  of  the  National  schools,  relating  to  religious  instruction  ; 
and  apprentice  fees  increased  to  £20,  &c.,  14034. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  income  : salaries  of  principal  master  or  superintendent,  assistant  masters, 
mistress,  and  assistants;  number  of  pupils,  average  234  in  1852;  in  1853,  175;  in  1854,  fifty- 
three,  14030. 

Complaints  of  management  of  the  school,  of  its  being  so  conducted  as  to  preclude  BomaSi  Catho- 
licsfrom  attending  it,  proselytism,  &c.,  14030  et  seq.  • 

Josiah  Foster,  Esq.,  twenty- two  years  a resident  in  Swords  : Letter  from,  referring  to  memorials 
from  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  representing  necessity  of  reforming  the  system  of  management,  by 
which  the  Boman  Catholics  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  school, 
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Swords,  Borough  School — continued. 

. 14030  : — Evidence  to  same  effect,  14035  et  seq.,  15500-3  : Roman  Catholic  inhabitants, at  instafice 
of  their  clergy,  failing  in  the  object  of  the  memorials,  have  withdrawn  their  children  and  erected 
newschools,  14039, 14043 : wished  to  obtain  a Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress,  and  to  discontinue 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class  book,  14038  ; not  satisfied  with  the  regulation 
recently  adopted  by  the  governors,  14047-9;  would  have  Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress, 
and  times  allotted  for  separate  religious  instruction  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  14043, 
14051-4  : a Roman  Catholic  teacher  required  in  each  room  ; funds  sufficient  to  provide  for 
mixed  education  of  all  classes  ; would  not  add  to  the  expense  to  have  master  or  teachers  Catholic, 
14040,  14043,  14050-1.  Further  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  as  to  communication  with  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Dr.  Murray,  and  others  as  to  the  management  of 
■ the  school,  16319-22,  10414-6.  i 

Letters  from  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Murray  to  Mr.  Forster,  16320-1,  page  302. 

Mr-.  Forster  produces  boys  to  prove  the  system  of  flogging  in  the  school,  15500-2. 

Persons  to  whom  coals  were  refused  for  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  15503. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kiernan,  Roman  Catholic  Curate: — Letter  from,  complaining  of  misapplication  of 
funds  of  borough  school  to  proselytizing  purposes,  and  refusal  of  coals  to  parents  of  children  with- 
drawn by  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  memorial  to  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  inhabitants,  respecting 
grievances,  14031  : — Evidence  to  same  effect,  arid  written  statement  as  to  rights  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  respect  of  this  endowment’*;, Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  -board  of  governors  replied  to  memorial 
that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  complained  of,  Parliament  being  the 
only  resource  to  which  to  apply  for  the  alteration  desired;  arguments  of  witness,  14056-61. 

Memorial  to  governors,  in  1842,  above  referred  to,  set  forth,  14061-2  : — Letters  from  the  chap- 
lain and  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  in  reference  to  this  memorial,  and  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  14063-7. 

Further  memorial  to  governors  in  1S4S  from  inhabitants  ; funds  intended  for  moral  and  religious 
education  without  distinction  of  creeds ; objection  to  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class  book ; request 
substitution  of  National  Board  Extracts ; should  be  Roman  Catholic  master  and  mistress;  apprentice 
..  fees  and  number  of  apprentices,  14073. 

Complaints  at  various  times;  obligation  on  children  to  learn  Protestant  catechism,  14080-3; 
withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  1839  or  1840  and  in  1853,  14084-91:  and  a school 
carried  on  in  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  14094-103. 

Alteration  of  rules  by  governors,  10th  October,  1855,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  ; adoption 
of  regulation  similar  to  that  of  National  Schools,  14034,  14077,  14079. 

Resolutions  of  a meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  on  21st  October,  1855,  objecting  to 
the  new  regulation,  and  demanding  a separate  and  proportionate  share  of  the  endowment,  14093. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  James  Shendan,  Roman  Catholic  Curate  : — Since  withdrawal  of  children  from  Bo- 
rough School,  in  1853,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  used  for  a girls  school,  and  a boys  school  adjoining 
in  the  town,  the  latter  under  National  Board,  14104-10,  14114.  No  proposition  from  the  Borough 
School  Governors  to  provide  for  education  of  the  children  who  had  been  withdrawn  ; no  aid  from  them 
or  for  boys  school  from  National  Board ; dependent  altogether  on  voluntary  support  of  the  people, 
14111-6.  Average,  about  150  girls  so  educated  ; importance  of  education  for  them  and  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  conduct  since  withdrawal  from  borough  school,  14118-22. 

; Charles  Patrick  Rainsford , Esq.,  Lieutenant,  ri.r.,  67th  Foot,  resident  at  Swords  thirty-five  years  : 

Letter  from,  14032:  Evidence  of,  14123:  written  statement  read  relative  to  the  endowment, 
management,  and  system  of  education  in  borough  school,  containing  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  to  the  system  of  management  and  education 
pursued,  14124.  Numerous  memorials  and  petitions  written  by  him,  14125.  Charges  against 
governors  and  superintendent,  and  grounds  on  which  made,  and  by  whom,  14128-69. 

Resolutions  of  governors  in  1848,  ordered  to  be  published,  directing  the  superintendent  to  act 
impartially,  recognising  no  distinction  of  religious  persuasion,  14127. 

Mr.  Bryan  Joseph  Shiel,  master  of  National  School,  Swords,  for  twenty- three  years  : — Letter 
from,  complaining  of  a system  of  prosclytism  iri  Borough  School  and  injustice  to  Romau  Catholics, 
14033  : Evidence  to  same  effect,  14198-204.  Written  statement  read,  describes  steps  taken  by 
him  in  reference  to  grounds  of  complaint  in  regard  to  instruction  and  distribution  of  coals,  medicine, 
apprentice  fees,  &c.,  and  warning  of  dismissal  received  from  the  Archbishop,  14200. 

Evidence  of  Patrick  E.  Bowden.  Esq. : hands,  in  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  to  the 
governors,  relating  to  the  Borough  School  of  Swords,  and  correspondence  thereon  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  relating  to  suggested  removal  of  the  Scriptures  as  a class-book  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  children,  16349-16356. 

Proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  Swords;  nine- tenths  stated  to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  16417-16423. 

Evidence  of  J ohn  Lawless,  formerly  a pupil  in  Swords  Borough  School,  14170  : a Roman  Catholic ; 
Protestant  Scriptures  introduced  in  the  school,  was  compelled  to  read  them  and  questioned  in  them 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  curate,  then  superintendent  of  the  school ; questions  on  the  Gospels  out 
of  a book  by.  the  latter,  14170-83,  15673-4.  . Was  at  the  school  four  years;  never  objected,  nor 
his  parents,  to  the  religious  instruction  or  examination,  14184-97. 

Evidence  of  James  Carey,  formerly  a pupil  for  about  three  years ; obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures 
twice  a-day;  never  objected,  14189-97. 

Mr.  Bryson,  second  master,  used  to  lash  the  boys  with  a whip  if  they  missed  a question,  14196. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Kennedy,  Incumbent  of  St.  Dolough’s,  deputy  superintendent  of  borough 
school  since  January  in  1854, 14205  et  seq.,  14565-6, 14S28  eise</.,  15911  et  seq.,  16187-91,  16299- 
309, 16323-5, 16333-7,16347, 16361-412.  Ilis  duties  as  deputy-superintendent,  14216-9,  14415 
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Swords,  Borough  School — continued. 

Visitation  of  school  and  examination  of  pupils;  visits  and  examines  once  a fortnight,  and  general 
examination  and  premium's  three  times  a-year,  not  in  accordance  with  regulations,  which  prescribe 
- weekly  and  quarterly  examinations,  14220-32.  Mode  and  nature  of  examination  in  Scripture ; 
questions  purely  historical : Rev.  W.  Ormsby’s  catechism  authorized,  but  not  used  by  him  ; books 
generally  those  of  National  Board,  but  not  exclusively  ; authorized  version  of  the  Bible  used  ; no 
doctrinal  expositions  of  passages  from  Scripture ; authorityfor  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  catechism  in 
the  school,  14240-79,  14S3S-49. 

Number  of  masters  two,  and  their  emoluments ; average  number  of  boys,  17 ; paid  monitors 
discontinued,  in  consequence  of  diminution  of  numbers,  14283-9G. 

Industrial  education  in  manufactures  or  otherwise,  none  in  boys  school ; needlework  in  girls 
school,  14280-6. 

As  to  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures;  formerly  a subscription  to  Fingal  Agricul- 
tural' Society,  14377-81 : aud  formerly  a large  Spinning  School  established,  16303. 

Infant  school  get  a piece  of  bread  in  school  daily;  no  food  or  meal  for  rest  of  school,  14356-9. 

Coal  funds  and  distribution  ; management,  and  regulations  of  same  ; without  regard  to  religious 
distinctions;  the  rule  generally,  that  persons  receiving  aid  in  coals  should  be  parents  of  children 
in  school;  falling  oft'  in  number  since  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholics;  proportion  of  Protestants 
.and  Roman  Catholics,  14297-328, 143S2-8. 

Dispensary  relief  to  inhabitants  generally  without  regard  to  religion  of-applicants,  14351-5. 

Apprenticing ; numbers  apprenticed,  diminished  from  ten  to  four  annually,  aud  fees  increased, 
14363-74. 

Funds  : capital  increased  from  £15,000  to  £24,500  by  accumulation  of  interest,  14360-2. 

Accounts  and  books  kept  by  Mr.  Kennedy ; audited  by  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  as  treasurer,  half- 
yearly,  14346-50  ; enumeration  of  books  and  accounts  kept,  14389-414.  Accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  under  different  heads,  16006  et  seq. 

Complaints  as  to  misapplication  of  funds  to  emigration  and  to  purchase  of  lands  and  houses ; 
statement  of  circumstances  in  cases  referred  to,  14477-96. 

Rules  of  the  school  and  their  publication,  14329-45,  14034. 

Success  in  afterlife  of  pupils,  14375-6. 

Superintendent  not  resident  at  Swords ; resides  at  three  miles  distance ; non-residence  never 
complained  of,  14420-30.  Leave  of  absence  aud  illness;  absent  from  the  school  for  six  weeks ; 
religious  .instruction  attended  to  by  master,  who  is  not  a clergyman,  and  by  curate  of  Swords, 
14442-55. 

Visitation  of  school  by  the  local  governor,  who  is  vicar  of  Swords-;  no  other  visitation  by 
governors,  14431-41. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  governors,  14459-67.  Complaints  or  memorials  received  by  him  invaria- 
bly laid  before  them,  1446S-76. 

Does  not  ascribe*  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  solely  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  school;  believes  it  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  themselves  the  disposal  of 
a portion  of  the  funds,  14496-501, 14093.  Reference  to  memorials  on  the  subject,  14502-31.  Pro- 
duces them,  and  minutes  of  the  governors,  1 482S-37.  Further  evidence  on  this  subject  and  as  to  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  thereon,  16323-5,  16333-7,  16361  et  seq.  : as  to  proceedings  and 
opinions  of  governors  and  public  notice  of  10th  October,  1855,  as  to  religious  instruction,  appren- 
tice fees,  &c.,  mode  of  acting  upon  the  existing  regulation  as  to  religious  instruction,  &c.,  15911- 
16005  : examinations  for  apprentice  fees,  15956,  15990  et  seq. 

Further  evidence  as  to  supply  of  coals  and  medical  relief ; and  legal  opinions  as  to  application 
of  funds  to  those  purposes,  16299-309. 

Night  school,  formerly  largely  attended ; no  attendance  since  withdrawal  of  children  from  day 
school ; master  receives  £10  for  evening  school  for  doing  nothing,  16079-82,  16088-9  : was  very 
beneficial,  and  such  schools  would  be  beneficial  in  every  town ; no  exclusion  of  adults  ; no 
restriction  as  to  age  of  persons  attending,  16090-5  ; similar  schools  elsewhere.  Ballymena  even- 
ing schools  for  males  and  females,  16096-102. 

As  to  alleged  want  of  copy  books,  and  instruction  in  writing,  book-keeping,  &c.,  16105-14. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moffett,  master  of  Swords  Borough  School,  14532-758,  14814-6.  In  1818, 
on  his  appointment,  120  or  i 30  boys  and  as  many  girls;  now  17  boys,  all  Protestants,  14532-8. 

Salary  and  emoluments,  14559-66. 

Boys  admitted  on  recommendation  from  vicar,  curate,  or  deputy-superintendent,  14555. 

Course  of  instruction,  includes  some  grammar,  geography,  and  geometry  to  one  boy.  14556-8. 
School  hours  tcu  to  three,  14567-9.  Division  of  duties  between  himself  aud  assistant  master : the 
latter  takes  the  most  advanced  boys,  the  master  the  ten  youngest;  unsatisfactory  answering  on 
examination  in  easy  questions ; not  examined  by  master  for  more  than  a year ; no  copy-books 
producible ; defective  superintendence  by  master ; proceeds  of  sale  of  old  copy-books  applied  to 
master’s  use,  not  in  purchase  of  pencils  or  school  requisites,  14570-638. 

Inspection  and  examination  of  boys,  by  superintendent ; by  vicar  or  local  governor  occasionally ; 
by  curate  weekly ; does  not  know  the  nature  or  extent  of  examination  ; present,  but  does  not  hear 
it,  being  engaged  with  the  boys,  14539-54. 

Religious  instruction  by  master  and  assistant,  14639-47  : as  to  use  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  catechism, 
14641-7. 

Books  in  use,  those  of  National  Board,  14648-66.  , * 

A lending  library,  formerly  under  his  charge,  but  books  lost  and  injured;  and  charge  transferred 
to  one  of  the  female  teachers ; books  lent  to  inhabitants  who  apply  for  ’them,  and  policemen,  as 
well  as  boys  and  girls  of  school,  14667—701. 
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Swords,  Borougli  School — continued. 

Punishraeuts  : slapping  on  the  hand  with  a cane  ; no  stripping ; have  been  flogged  on  the  back  ; 
stnPPed ; punishments  not  reported;  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  witness,  14702-58 
lOQoo—7.  * 

■ a Evidence  of  Care?/,  a pupil  in  the  school  three  or  four  years  ago  : often  punished  ; once 
flogged  by  Mr.  Moffett,  the  master;  often  beater!  by  Mr.  Bryson,  assistant -master,  with  a cutting- 
wh.p,  and  with  littlp  whips  with  rod  handles,  14763-4  ; -horse-whip,  14765  : for  not  having  Iris 
lessons  prepared,  or  for  staying  out  too  long  in  play-ground  or  yard;  not  for  lying,  swearing, 
improper  language,  or  stealing ; never  punished  for  any  of  these,  14766-74  : once  stripped  and  put 

Ak?  S i k and  fl,ogsefi  Wltt  whip-cord  by  master,  Mr.  Moffett,  in  presence  of  the  schoolboys, 
14/  ,o-d  ■ has  seen  others  flogged  in  same  manner,  anti  lias  held  them  up  himself-;  was  a monitor 
over  a class,  and  the  master  made  the  monitors  hold  up  the  boys  to  be  flogged,  14775-85  : instances 
cases  of  flogging  by  master,  Mr.  Moffett,  and  in’ his  presence,  14786-808.  None  flogged  in 
presence  of  superintendent  or  governor;  more  silence  in  school  when  they  were  present,  14809-13. 

, AoxndTCei(—,.0>l'-  nndcRe}'-  Francis  Howard,  vicar  of  Swords,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  school, 

, , ^ Notation  of  school  by  linn  more  frequent  in  former  years;  since  alteration  of  rules 

between  lS4y  and  LSyO  has  felt  he  had  not  the  same  authority  in  the- school  as  previously,  but  has 
Tfoon  a,  -P-0  Pcc!lil;u' power  or  responsibility  different  from  that  of  other  governors,  14853-75, 
14869-91.  Visitation  by  Archbishop  of  Dublin  once,  by  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  once,  by  Lord 
Chancellor  never,  14S/6-8S.  Use  of  Ormsby’s  catechism  authorized  by  board,  14959-63. 

Employment  of  girls  m needlework  by  schoolmistress,  who  vfgs,  lie  believed,  authorized  to 
receive  remuneration  for  their  work,  paying  them  for  any  extra  time  beyond  school  hours ; but  not 
aware  of  any  mmute  ol : the ■board  on  the  subject;  practice  of  taking  in  needle-work  for  payment, 

since  1847  discontinued,  14892-910.  . 

Medical  officer  of  tlie  establishment,  who  is  medical  officer  for  poor  law  purposenalso  : arrange- 
meuts  regarding  his  remuneration,  duties,  and  issue  of  orders  for  medical  relief  14912-42.  6 

. t0  memorials  and  complaints  by  Roman  Catholics  of  conduct  of  the  school  and  religious 
instruction  in  it;  rather  from  the  Catholic  clergy  than  the  parents,  14964-SO. 

Punishments  in  the  school ; was  aware  of  the  master  occasionally  flogging  boys ; no  official 
reports  of  punishments ; on  one  occasion  himself  told  the  master  to  flog  a boy  who  very  much 
deserved  the  pumshment,  15005-16  : gave  no  general  authority  to  master  to  flog  ; further  evidence 
as  to  punishments  and  conduct  of  master  in  regard  to  same,  15017-55;  rules  requiring  him  to 
report  certain  grave  offences  to  superintendent,  for  him  to  take  proceedings  thereon,  15025. 

As  to  master  selling  the  old  copy-books  for  his  own  profit,  15056-69. 

JWfa.ee  of  Lewis  Bryeon,  second  master  in  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Oo.  Dublin,  husband  of 
head  mistress  (see  below,  Evidence  of  Eliza  Bryson),  15584-25,  15636-72. 

Blogging  of  boys  in  the  school ; has  soon  a slight  whip  of  twine  ; never  saw  a boy  stripped  or 
with  browsers  down  nor  b.g  boys,  15588-90,  15618-25.  Mature  of  offences  for  which  puniEenl 

Sr7,„dpo^  15600-17-  *”*«  an**  rfM*  ' 

Further  examination  in  reference  to  punishment  of  boys  in  the  school,  and  particulars  in  which  ' 
bis  evidence  is  contradicted  by  boys  examined  and  at  variance  with  that  of  master,  15636-7* 
(see  below,  Evidence  of  Edward  Belaiioyd,  Joseph  Murphy.) 

Evidence,  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Bryson,  head  mistress  of  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  wife  of 
15446  8^5497 ? ab°Ye’  Evidence  of  Lewis  Br’Json)>  15071-15248,  15364-76,  15409-15431, 

, Er'^nclie®  °,f  !nstru,ct'0!\ in  tlie  sch°o1  i ^o'^s,  ten  to  three ; their  appropriation  to  different 
cSron8’ hi,0Ur>  f"  7°*’  15075-84:  sometimes  remains,  with  some  of  the 
children,  in  school,  after  honro,  perhaps  for  two  hours  more,  15085-90 1 sometimes  in  the 
evening  m school  or  in  her  apartments,  at  work,  15091-100 ; they  have  never  been  in  the  seliool- 
“‘Je  » ol lock  15101  Children  do  plain-work  out  of  the  school  hours,  for  the  mistress,  and 
sometimes  foi  the  school,  1j102-3  ; work  m the  school-room  furnished  by  the  Board  i horns  for 
needlework,  lolO-h-J  la  109-10.  Children  formerly  received  some  payment  for  work  but 
since  18oj  none,  15108.  Mot  paid  for  the  work  done  in  the  evening  for  the  mistress  who 
received  the  profits  of  the  work,  15111-14  ; no  permission  or  authority  from  hoard  to  get  the 
wo  k done  for  herself;  and  superintendent  not  aware  of  it,  did  not  ask  his  permission,  15115-18. 
Sc.  t , ' S a8‘ tTO, y“rS|  si"oe  lIle  K™“  c»«>olio  children  were  withdrawn  : 

omo?,nt  ft  ’ a?3’  el"Pl»7ed  ft“n  tlle  tw°  !><™*  a-day  in  school,  15119-29.  Could  not  fell 
amount  of  profit  made  previously,  kept  no  account;  made  nothing  at  all  by  them,  15130-3 
Got  an  average  of  ten  hours  work  from  the  girls  every  day,  but  no  profit  from  it , received  five 
Sv  dt  d n’lfo?  t?"  fm',s.1“rts  “d  ether  articles  made  for  neighbouring  gentry  and 
Dublin  tradesmen  (15207-10),  on  which  the  girls  were  employed  in  learning  to  work,  but  which 
were  finished  by  a woman  ,n  the  town  whom  she  paid,  15134-52.  If  finisher  had  done  all  the 
work,  would  have  had  to  pay  her  more,  15155.  Could  not  tell  the  name  of  the  finisher,  15158  • 

HmSf  ’ p w “ ?”l8r’  S™'15’  “lire  “d  residing  there  (sec  Garter), 

lol59  61.  Gave  her  4s.  out  of  .the  5s.  a dosen ; but  the  other  Is.  not  profit ; would  say  profit  was 
tf  “ n*  d°?8?  * du™S  1,18  T8” ; could  not  tell  whose  work  that  pint  arose 
lad  W f ‘ ?f  tl,8,g1**  Tho>  ll8wever,  prepared  the  work  for  the  finisher,  but  hot  always  : 

had  been,  said  that  when  it  was  the  work  of  the  girls,  it  was  her  profit,  but  she  does  not  know  ■ 
never  found  any  profit  come  out  of  it  15163-76.  Is  a daughter  of  the  master,  Mr.  Moffett;  hoi 
mother  was  in  the  habit  o keeping  the  girls  working  for  her,  for  seven  years,  daily,  from  four  to 
ei  lit  in  the  evening,  cannot  say  till  ten  or  nine,  does  not  remember  that  at  all ; working  for  herself 
after  her  mother’s  death,  15197-15204.  Any  benefit  from  the  girls’  work  was  derived  by  he, 

;s  to  the  poor  girls,  15225-6.  The  girls  were  all  paid  l- 1—  -•  ..-i 
fc  give  the  names  of  any  girls  paid  by  her,  1 


1 . r . „„„  ' ’ ‘ ‘ u<;nelic  n'om  the  girls  work  was  derived  by  her, 

ime  fi  theifwork  n P°.01  1522M’  T1»  SMs  »888  paid  by  her  It  that 

Si  f n i,  k’  , , 6 .:1C(?uld  not  SIVC  ,the  na™s  of  any  girls  paid  by  her,  nor  one  name; 

contfnSfd  152*  S‘epaid  ^ ™ at  what  ^ kePfc  110  accounfc>  15217-24.  Examination 
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Swords,  Borough  School — continued.  * 

Further  examination  as  to  abuses  iu  employing  the  girls  to  work  for  her;  and  particulars  in 
which  her  evidence  is  contradicted  by  girls  employed,  15364-76,  15409-31,  15446-8,  15497-9 
( see  Evidence  of  girls  hereunder,  and  of  Miss  KateXlurtis,  assistant  schoolmistress.) 

Evidence  of  Mary  Walsh,  formerly  a school  girl : worked  after  school  hours  at  needlework,  in  the 
school ; not  paid,  15249-60. 

* Evidence  of  Kate  Walsh,  formerly  a school  girl ; worked  after  school  hours  i after  dinner,  returned 
to  Mrs.  Bryson’s  place  on  school  premises,  and  worked  from  half-past  four  till  nine  at  night  and 
sometimes  ten  ; every  evening  for  about  two  years,  except  Sundays,  holidays,  and  a few  evenings 
•when  she  refused  to  go  to  sew,  15261-79, 15296..:  desired  to  go  to  work,  by  Mrs.  Bryson,  who  for 
refusing,  threatened  to  “ prevent  her  of  her  fee,”  15280-2,  15284-6,  15292-5  ; used  to  get  tea  in 
the  evening,  15283  ; never  any  payment,  15272  : on  occasions  of  refusal,  did  not  like  to  go,  as  she 
would  not  have  her  lessons  off  quite  well,  and  would  not  go  to  work  when  she  would  be  learning 
them,  15284  : did  not  complain,  being  afraid  and  not  liking  to  offend  her,  15287-92.  A good 
many  sewing  for  Mrs.  Bryson,  though  not  many  stopping  so  late ; no  payment ; a little  present  of 
a tie,  worth  4 d.  or  5d.,  15313-9. 

A Roman  Catholic,  nature  of  religious  instruction  and  examination,  in  Protestant  Testament  and 
Mr.  Ormsby’s  catechism,  &c.,  15297-312  : did  not  like  to  learn  it  till  she  heard  about  the  fee,  and 
then  got  it  off,  as  the  only  way  to  get  her  fee,  15303-4. 

Evidence  of  Anne  M'Goicap.,  formerly  a school  girl ; schoolmistress  made  her  monitor,  to  have 
her  sewing ; sewing  for  her  before’  and  after  school  hours,  went  at  seven  or  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning  and  stayed  till  nine  or  ten  at  night;  not  let  home  after  school  hours;  Mrs.  Bryson 
gave  her  dinner;  not  a farthing  of  payment,  15320-6  : never  refused  to  go,  but  said  she  was  losing 
her  learning, 15327-39 ; induced  to  give  so  much  time  to  needlework  by  being  put  as-monitor  and 
told  she  would  get  10s.  a quarter  ; paid  for  one  quarter,  afterwards  got  3s., in  all  13s.  as  monitor  ; 
got  not  a farthing  for  her  needlework,  15340-7.  Continued  afterwards  to  work,  by  order  of  Mrs. 
Bryson,  and  fearing  to  offend  her,  15348-55.  Seven  girls  so  employed,  besides  three  kept 
constantly,  15356-63. 

Mrs.  Bryson  and  Anne  M'Gowan . confronted,  and  their  evidence  being  contradictory,  Mrs. 
Bryson  could  not  say  §Ue  did  so  employ  the  girls  and  “does  not  remember  it  at  all,”  15364-6. 

Evidence  of  Ellen  Collins,  formerly  a school  girl,  to  similar  effect  as  to  work  exacted  without  pay; 
'coffee  offered  iu  the  evening  to  keep  them  awake,  15377  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Bryson  in  reference  to  that  of  Ellen  Collins,  15469  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Eliza  Ekins,  formerly  a school  girl,  as  to  work  after  hours  without  pay,  15434 
et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Catherine  Little  to  same  effect,  15471  et  seq. 

Mrs.  Bryson  does  not  contradict  these  witnesses,  15446-8, 15497-9. 

Evidence  of  Miss  Kate  Curtis,  assistant  schoolmistress,  15449  et  seq. : the  girls  have  often  worked 
. after  hours,  15456,  15460  ; leaving  after  dark,  15465-70. 

Evidence  of  George  Walsh,  labourer,  as  to  refusal  of  coals  unless  he  would  send  his  children  to  the 
school,  after  he  had  received  coals  for  eighteen  years,  15504-15,  15538-46. 

Evidence  of  Edward,  Delahoyd,  formerly  a boy  in  school,  as  to  flogging;  flogged  for  not  being  fit 
to  go  up  from  fifth  to  fourth  class,  and  for  missing  a word  in  his  class  ; not  for  stealing,  bad  lan- 
guage, or  lying,  15516-32  : flogged  with  trowsers  off,  the  assistant  master,  Bryson,  present  and 
laughing,  15626-31. 

Evidence  of  Francis  Doyle,  as  to  refusal  of  coals  unless  he  brought  back  to  the  school  the  boy 
he  had  taken  from  it,  15561-3. 

Evidence  of  Joseph  Murphy,  formerly  a schoolboy  ; beaten  by  the  master,  Mr.  Moffett,  on  the  feet 
and  head  for  not  having  off  Scripture  History  : on  bare  feet,  with  taws  or  whips  of  four  lashes  of 
whipcord  with  four  knots  on  each  lash ; other  boys  flogged  also,  sometimes  with  taws,  sometimes 
with  cane,  often  stripped,  15564-83. 

Present  when  Delahoyd  was  flogged:  Mr.  Bryson  present ; all  the  school  saw  ; boys  stripped ; 
school  looking  on  and  laughiug,  15632-5. 

Thomas  Moffett,  master,  in  reference  to  evidence  of  Delahoyd,  considers  he  gave  no  unnecessary 
punishment ; if  he  swore  he  never  flogged  a boy  it  was  a mistake,  15533-7. 

Louis  Bryson,  assistant  master,  as  to  flogging  in  his  presence,  15636-72. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Gilbert  Onnsby,  formerly  superintendent  of  borough  school,  15673-834, 
15906-10,  16268-98;  16326-32,  16338-48,  16357-60. 

As  to  duties  of  the  local  governor,  1567S-87. 

As  to  duties  of  the  superintendent,  15673-7,  15688-90.  Changes  recommended  by  him,  for  im- 
proved management  of  school ; printed  regulations  introduced  and  adopted  ; course  of  instruction 
extended,  15691-712.  Scriptural  instruction,  and  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  subject; 
memorials  and  proceedings  thereon,  15714-64, 15821—4, 16326-32, 1633S-48, 16357-60.  Minutes 
in  1855  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  15765-72  : terms  and  intention  of  the  charter,  in  reference  to 
Scriptural  instruction,  &c.,  15773-83,  15803—7,  16277-85. 

As  to  teaching  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  15783-6,  15799-802,  16269. 

As  to  giving  a meal  a-day  to  all  the  children,  a piece  of  bread  being  given  to  the  infant  school 
only,  15783-9S,  16274-7. 

As  to  medical  relief  afforded  in  connection  with  the  school,  15808-20,  16286-92. 

As  to  coal  fund  and  distribution,  16270-1,  16293-8. 
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Swords,  Borough  School — continued. 

As  to  unfitness  of  master ; and  flogging,  15825-34. 

As  to  employment  of  girls  by  the  schoolmistress  in  working  for  herself  after  school  hours  and  at 
night,  1590C-10. 

Suggestions  .as  to  improvement  of  the  school  and  its  management,  and  carrying  out  of  the 
Charter,  16269  et  seq. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Corr,  as  to  the  instruction  of  his  children  at  the  school,  who  were  after- 
wards withdrawn  ; received  apprentice  fees  for  two,  16310-8. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Cotter  M‘ Donnell,  formerly  superintendent  of  Swords  borough  school. 
15S35-905.  ° 

Resided  within  four  miles  of  Swords  ; visited  generally  twice  a-week,  more  and  less,  15837-9. 
Examination  of  pupils,  15840-2. 

Extent  and  nature  of  religious  instruction,  15842-3  ; no  complaints  in  his  time,  15871-5. 

As  to  discipline  of  school;  flogging  of  hoys;  working  of  girls;  selling  of  used  copy-books  by 
master,  15844-65,  15893-903. 

Assistant  mistress,  Miss  Curtis,  had  charge  of  head  class  ; better  qualified  than  head  mistress, 
Mrs.  Bryson,  15S66 -70. 

As  to  distribution  of  coals,  15875-SI. 

As  to  medical  relief  and  school  dispensary  ; physician  of  it  is  also  medical  officer  of  poor  law 
district  dispensary,  15882-93. 

As  to  heads  of  expenditure  in  his  time,  none  for  manufactures  or  agriculture;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  introduce  industrial  instruction,  15904-5. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton  : examination  of  girls  by,  during  several  years,  and  its  results ; 
considers  there  was  a progressive  improvement,  especially  under  the  assistant  schoolmistress,  Miss 
Curtis,  16115-23  : favourable  result  of  examination  of  this  class  by  Commissioners,  16124-5. 
Good  answering  on  his  examination  of  the  boys,  and  gradual  progressive  improvement  in  school 
16126-39.  1 

Evidence  of  Tauncelol  Sluddert,  Esq. ; examination  of  boys  by,  most  satisfactory  to  his  mind, 
16141-2,  16155,  161 93-5.’y  Mode  of  examination,  and  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  16143  et  seq!, 
16192-5.  Difference  between  result  of  Commissioners’ examination  and  his,  16144, 16153, 16160e<se<p 

Evidence  of  Ricliard-'John  O' Grady,  ji.p.,  Physician  of  the  institution,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
dispensary  under  Poor  Law  Board,  16242-67  : has  made  no  annual  reports  to  Governors  of  the 
school  as  required  by  the  rules,  nor  returns  of  numbers  relieved,  1 6244-7. 

Has  received  no  tickets  or  recommendations  of  late;  attends  master  and  mistress,  and  persons 
in  the  school  who  apply,  16252-61.  Salary  .£70  a-year ; numbers  relieved,  16265-7. 

DEAN  SCARDEYILLE  AND  ARCHDEACON  IIEWITSON’s  ENDOWMENTS  FOR  A PROTESTANT  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries,  Sjc.  .-—Bequest  by  Dean  Scardeville,  described  as 
l°49S3,l>0rt  a SC^100'  ’ anc^  leSal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  same  commenced,  but  abandoned, 

Lands,  &c.,  described  as  given  by  Archdeacon  Hcwitson  for  endowment  of  a school,  use  and 
support  of  schoolmaster,  &c.,  14983,  15547. 

Present  Inquiry. — Extract  from  will  of  Dean  Scardeville;  contingent  bequest  of  £100  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  a piece  of  ground,  the  rent  of  which  to  be  for  endowment  of  school  of  Swords 
for  teaching  poor  Protestant  children,  14982,  15547. 

Evidence  and  Letter  ofHon.and  Rev.  Francis  Howard,  Vicar  of  Swords,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Swords  Borough  School ;.  knows  nothing  of  Dean  Scardevillc’s  charity  ; lias  heard  it  spoken  of  • 
never  heard  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  school ; was  told  a legacy  was  left  for  Swords  by  the  Dean  • 
does  not  believe  Dean  Scardeville’s  charity  exists,  or  that  any  such  school  was  ever  founded’ 
14943-6,  14985-S.  Knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  Hcwitson  lands,  15550-1  : (see  further,  beloiv 
unde r Economy  Fund  ) 

Letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Iiieran,  Roman  Catholic  Curate,  Malahide,  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Mr 
Montague  : not  aware  of  any  school  in  Swords  endowed  by  Dean  Scardeville ; bequest  by  him  and 
purchase  of  Economy  Lands  {see  below),  14989. 

ECONOMY  FCND  ; AND  IIEWITSON  ENDOWMENT,  &C. 

Information  from  Report  {in  1833)  of  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners;— Economy  Lands 
applied  to  church  purposes ; no  account  of  origin,  149S4.  ’ 

Letter  from  Rev.  Tkos.  Kieran,  Roman  Catholic  Curate,  Malahide,  on  the  part  oiRcv.  Mr. Montague  ■ 
as  to  bequest  ot  moneys  by  Dean  Scardeville  for  Protestants  in  Swords,  and  purchase  of  Economy 
Lands  therewith,  rents  of  which  arc  stated  to  be  distributed  to  poor  Protestants  of  Swords,  14989. 

Evidence  of  lion,  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard,  Vicar  of  Swords,  one  of  the  Governors  of  Swords 
borough  school  Economy  Fund  not  connected  with  Dean  Scardeville’s  charity,  14945  • objects 
to  which  the  Fund  is  applied,  the  support  of  the  church  and  providing  necessaries  for  it  and 
surplus  for  charity;  no  portion  for  education,  14947-8,  14952.  Landed  property ; not  aware 
how  parish  became  possessed  of  it;  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  administered,  14949-58. 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  to  same  effect,  and  reference  to  the  Act  alluded  to  ; no  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  or  objects  of  the  Fund  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  14990— 
15004.  Report  made  by  him  in  1851  to  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  14997-15(100. 

Provisions  of  the  Act  in  question,  37  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  “for  the  Preservation  of  Estates  belonging 
to  Parishes ;”  leasing  powers  and  accounts,  15547-8.  As  to  application  of  these  provisions  to 
Archdeacon  Hcwitson’s  bequest  of  lands  and  buildings  for  a school  and  schoolmaster,  15549. 
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Swords,  Economy  Fund,  Hewitson  Endowment— continued. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Howard Knows  nothing  of  the  Hewitson  lands  at  all,  has  heard  of  Doan 
beard eville  s bequest,  but  knows  nothing  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s ; two  pieces  of  ground,  not 
aware  what  part  Hewitson’s,  15550-2. 

Particulars  of  the  Economy  lands,  lettings,  &c.,  15553-60. 

Evidence  of  Mr..James^  M‘ Christy,  twenty-four  years  resident  in  Swords,  and  churchwarden  at 
different  times,  16196-201.  Docs  not  know  of  any  bequest  by  Dean  Scardeville  for  a school  at 
foworus ; has  seen  maps  and  papers  relative  to  the  Economy  Estate,  which  is  understood  to  he  a 
church  estate,  and  exclusively  Protestant  charity ; never  knew  of  any  one  being  educated  out  of 
l , or  of  its  applicability  to  education,  16202-6.  There  had  formerly  been  a Protestant  school 
supported  out  of  Economy  Estate  before  present  school  of  Swords,  16207-9  : could  show  lands 
which  have  been  diverted  and  misappropriated ; previous  inquiries  on  the  subject  by  a local  Com- 
mittee put  an  end  to,  16209-12,  16224 ; purchase  of  lands  out  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  bequest,  now 
part  of  Economy  lands  ; refusal  to  sign  accounts  presented  to  him  while  churchwarden  by  vicar 
and  other  trustees,  16213-5,  16222-3. 

Knows  nothing  of  legacy  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson,  16216-7:  as  to  lands  on  which  the  mill 
stands ; changes  of  owners  and  want  of  title,  16219. 

, J-°conie  an(i  further  particulars  of  Economy  lands  and  their  management,  &e.,  16212,  16220 
1 6225  et  seq.  ’ 

Documentary  evidence,  produced  by  Mr.  Moffett,  Parish  Clerk  of  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  by  his 
direction,  19743-6,  19754,  19761. — Grant  or  conveyance  of  lands  and  mill,  &c.,  at  Swords  in  1719, 
by  Rev.  Michael  Hewitson,  for  the  use  of  the  school  at  Swords,  19743.  Map  in  1727,  of  the 
Economy  Lands,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Swords,  and  lands  left  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  for 
endowment  of  the  school  of  Swords;  particulars  of  school  lands  and  of  church  lands,  19744. 
Survey  and  map  in  1797  of  Economy  Lands,  referring  to  “ school  lands former  and  present 
occupancy  of  them  ; and  parties  receiving  rents,  19745. 

Lease  in  1814  (produced  by  Mr.  Caffe),  of  land  described  in  map  : identity  of  premises  with 
those  in  previous  survey  map,  19922-6,  20314-6. 

Leases  of  1814  and  1S54  from  the  vicar  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  produced  by  the  latter  ; parti- 
culars of  leases,  19769-70,  19796.  . r 

Old  vestry-book  of  Swords,  anno  1730;  absence  of  any  entries  in  this  and  other  accounts  of 
Economy  funds,  produced  by  Mr.  Moffett,  parish  clerk,  of  application  of  any  part  of  the  funds  to 
educational  purposes,  19746,  19761,  19763,  19796. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowndes,  resident  at  Swords,  holding  land  and  house  property  under 
^ lcasc.  19764-8  : hands  in  leases  of  1810  and  1854  ; particulars  of  same,  19769-70, 
197 Jb.  Identity  of  plot  with  a plot  in  map  of  1797  of  “school  lands,”  above  mentioned,  19771-3. 
further  particulars  as  to  tenancies  of  the  property,  rent,  and  to  whom  paid,  &c.,  19774-96. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Early , resident  at  Swords,  holding  land,  19860-913,  20047-65  : holds 
plot,  three  and  a-lialf  acres,  No.  3 in  map  of  1797  of  school  lands,  19862-3  ; mill  premises  at  back 
ot  his,  19864  ; never  paid  any  rent,  19865  : particulars  of  holdings  of  his  father  and  brother,  and 
as  to  payment  of  rent  by  them  ; his  father’s  will,  litigation  in  the  family,  ejectment  proceedings 
by  his  brother,  19866  etseq. : as  to  houses  built  by  hisVather,  &c.,  19867,20047-65.  ° 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  resident  at  Swords,  holding  land  beside  the  mill,  199 14  el  seq. ; does 
not  pay  rent,  19919  : particulars  of  property  and  of  his  and  previous  tenure  by  Peter  Early 
and  others,  19920-49.  J 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  M'Kernan,  holding  land  at  Swords,  19950-8:  his  holding  identified 
with  plot  No.  6 m map  of  1797  of  school  lands,  19950. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Caffe,  formerly  resident  at  Swords,  19996-20019,  20314-6  : holds  land 
a^Swords ; identifies  it  with  land  No.  4 in  map  of  1797  of  school  lands,  and  in  .earlier  map,  19999- 
20002;  further  particulars  ot  tenure,  rent,  &c.,  20003-19;  produces  lease  and  map  attached ; 
identity  of  premises  with  “school  lands,”  20314-6. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Brangan,  resident  at  Swords,  holding  land  under  the  vicar  and  others  : 
particulars  of  tenancies,  rent,  Ac.,  19797-859,  20021-46,  2C094-6.  Identity  of  premises  with 
those  described  m map  of  1797;  above  mentioned,  as  “part  of  school  lands,”  19840-1,  19S59  : 
identity  of  other  premises,  held  by  other  parties,  Peter  Early,  &c.,  20024,  20039-44,  20094-6. 

Evidence  of  James  Peebles,  Esq.,  19959-95 : as  to  purchase  of  land  at  Swords  by  him,  as  he 
believed  m fee-simple,  and  rents  received  by  him  from  James  Brangan  and  others ; title-deeds  and 
leases,  1J  Jo  J etseq.:  never  heard  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  land  before  this  inquiry,  19963; 
identifies  mill  premises  on  map,  199S3-4:  is  perfectly  satisfied  the  school  lands  are  not  named, 
but  does  not  think  it  prudent  to  part  with  his  title-deeds  or  produce  them,  19990-4. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moffett,  parish  clerk  of  Swords,  20066-79 : receives  reut  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Lowndes  for  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  who  considers  it  as  part  of  his  own  glebe,  not  for  any 
particular  or  charitable  purposes,  20067-74.  Never  heard  of  interest  of  Mr.  Philips  or  Lord 
Talbot  in  lands,  20076  et  seq.  1 

Evidence  of  Henry  Baker,  Esq.,  present  churchwarden  of  Swords,  200S0-93,  20097  : has  heard 
reports  of  school  lauds  being,  lost  by  mismanagement  or  neglect,  20081-2  : endeavoured  to  obtain 
information,  but  no  disposition  on  part  of  rector  and  others  to  afford  it;  steps  taken  in  referenco 
to  the  matter,  but  without  result,  20082  et  seq.:  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  now  taken,  that  the 
reports  of  misappropriation  are  correct,  20097. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Digges  La  Touche,  curate  of  Swords,  20098-109  : knows  nothing  but  what  has 
appeared  in  the  evidence,  as  to  school  lands,  20099  : has  had  no  information  from  the  rector, 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  as  to  lands  left  for  education,  but  has  heard  that  the  Economy  Lands 
were  left  for  purposes  of  charity,  not  education,  by  Dean  Scardeville,  20102-3. 

Yol.  II.  4 j; 
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Swords,  Economy  Lands,  Hewitson  Endowment — continued. 

Son.  and  liev.  Mr.  Howard,  absent  in  England  and  too  ill  to  attend  tlie  second  or  further 
inquiry,  19747-8  : letter  to  him,  19757,  19762. 

_ Evidence  of  William  Crozier,  Esq.,  present  Churchwarden  : has  no  knowledge  and  is  unable  to 
give  any  information  about  the  lands  left  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  ; never  heard  of  them  till  the 
last  few  days,  19750  et  seq. 

Synod  of  Thurles,  1850;  Address  of,  page  380;  and  three  Rescripts  on  Queen’s  Colleges,  1847-50, 
pages  388-9. 

Talbot,  Henry  William,  Esq.,  Maryborough,  Queen’s  Co.,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Leinster 
Express;  Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  in  locality,  5193  et  seq. 

Means  of  education  in  the  county  very  indifferent  indeed ; great  want  of  a classical  and  mathe- 
matical school,  suited  for  young  men  for  ordinary  pursuits  of  life ; no  means  at  present  of  preparing 
for  ordinary  professions,  mercantile  life,  or  public  offices;  want  of  such  a school,  a commercial 
school  with  classics  and  modern  languages,  in  Maryborough;  obliged  to  take  his  family  to  Dublin 
for  education ; a public  school  at  Maryborough  would  be  well  supported  ; sufficient  of  respectable 
population,  especially  of  middle  classes,  5196-5204,  5207-9. 

Ballyroau  School  in  too  isolated  a locality,  not  as  efficient  for  its  object  as  if  placed  at  Mary- 
borough, would  be  improved  and  benefited  if  removed  thither,  5205-6. 

No  want  of  schools  for  lower  classes ; but  great  want  of  schools  for  middle  and  upper  classes,  who 
object  to  send  their  children  to  the  former;  the  lower  classes  have  better  means  of  education, 
5210-1. 

Advantages  of  an  endowment  in  aid,  in  preference  to  a school  dependent  on  private  enterprise 
alone,  5212-5222. 

Could  not  be  provided  for  from  local  funds ; would  not  tax  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 
5223-4. 

Tarbert,  Go.  Limerick : 

Evidence  of  Henry  O'Shea,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Limerick ; statement  that  funds  are  supplied  from 
Erasmus  Smith  foundation  in  Limerick,  for  a school  at,  2397. 

Tate,  William;  Endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Wexford,  see  Wexford. 

Tax  for  education : see  Rate. 

Teachers  and  School  Assistants  : see  Masters,  Monitors,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Teer,  Mr.  Thomas,  master  of  Downpatrick  Blue  School ; Evidence  of,  10089  et  seq.  Previous  training 

of,  in  Kildare-place,  and  experience  in  teaching,  10089-96. 

Course  of  instruction  in  Downpatrick  Blue  School,  10105-7. 

Ignorance  and  defective  instruction  of  the  boys;  unwillingness  of  the  master  to  have  them 
examined;  unsatisfactory  answering  on  examination  by  the  Commissioners,  10110  et  sea.,  10148- 
54,  10181. 

School  not  inspected,  except  occasionally  by  clergyman,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  no  examination  by 
him,  10159,  10162-7. 

Further  evidence,  as  to  number  at  school  and  incorrectness  of  return  thereof,  as  to  his  unsatis- 
factory conduct  of  the  school,  his  emoluments,  &c.,  10168-213. — (See  under  Downpatrick.') 

Templemichael,  Co.  Longford : 

Erasmus  Smith  school,  7493  et  seq. : and 

Essex  Edgeworth  endowment,  now  connected  with  it,  7567  el  seq. 

ESSEX  EDGEWORTH  ENDOWMENT. 

Information  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries. — Bequest  of  £10  a-yearby  Rev.  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
formerly  rector  of  parish,  for  a Protestant  school  at  Templemichael ; applied  to  Erasmus  Smith 
school : acre  of  glebe  land  also  for  use  of  schoolmaster ; large  stone  schoolhouse,  slated,  built 
by  rector  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford)  and  parish,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  7567. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOL,  TEMPLEMICHAEL. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  John  William  Fetherston,  master  of  the  school : parish  school  under  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  7493-7,  7558.  Sources  of  income,  7559-66  : acre  of  ground  held  by  schoolmaster, 
but  interfered  with  by  Drainage  Commissioners,  7554—7,  7571-3. 

Number  of  pupils,  forty-two  on  roll  at  present  ; past  year,  sixty-eight ; regular  attendance  from 
thirty  upwards;  one  boarder;  forty  free  pupils  in  1854,  in  turns;  all  Protestants;  average 
attendance  in  1854,  of  all  classes,  twenty-nine,  although  sixty-eight  on  school-list,  7498-510; 
numbers  variable  from  numbers  of  soldiers’  children,  the  place  being  a garrison  town,  and  changes 
of  quarters  of  these  and  others,  7507,  7511. 

Discrepancies  in  different  returns  of  numbers,  and  explanations,  7512-53. 

Erasmus  Smith  Board  not  aware  that  he  takes  boarders;  makes  no  return  of  them,  none  bein" 
asked  for ; no  regulation  as  to  them,  left  to  himself,  7540-4. 

Schoolhouse  repaired  by  Earl  of  Longford,  7568  : no  money  for  repairs  received  from  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  7574. 

Books,  &c.,  from  Church  Education  Society ; none  supplied  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board ; supply 
of  school  requisites  inadequate,  7575-8. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Robert  Card,  curate  of  the  parish ; has  been  in  habit  of  visiting  the  school  for 
four  or  five  years,  75/9-81.  Extent  of  visitation  and  examination  of  pupils;  beneficial  effects  of 
supervision  by  local  clergy,  7600-15,  7633-4.  Inspection  by  Church  Education  Society  and 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  7616-8. 

Schoolhouse  repaired  three  years  ago,  at  cost  of  £80  or  £90,  by  Earl  of  Longford,  7582-4,  7599. 
In  very  bad  repair  at  present,  flooring  and  stairs  insecure  ; no  funds  for  repairs,  7585-8.  Bad 
state  of  play-ground,  dirty,  and  walls  dilapidated,  7596-9. 
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l'emplemichad,  Co.  Longford — continued. 

School  purchased  by  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  but  no  contribution  by  them  except  master’s  salary, 
7589-91.  J u 

School  requisites  obtained  from  Church  Education  Society ; supply  inadequate,  and  not  the 
best  books,  7591-5. 

Prizesforgoodattendanceand  conduct;  nonefor  good  answeringandprogress,butdesirable, 7619— 23. 

Lending  Library,  none;  but  one  in  connection  with  Sunday  School,  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, 7624-7. 

Satisfactory  answering  on  examination  of  boys  by  Commissioners,  7615;  and  success  in  after- 
life in  commercial  and  mercantile  employments,  7628-31. 

Uncertainty  of  information  as  to  amount  of  Edgeworth  Fund,  and  as  to  parties  in  whom  vested. 
7634-44.  1 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Chairman,  &c.  of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  (see  under  Erasmus  Smith.) 
23055  et  seq. 

Templemoyle,  Co.  Derry;  Farming  school,  and  superior  English  education  there,  11012. 

Templeneiry  (or  Banslia),  Co.  Tipperary : 

Letters  from  Rev.  B.  II.  Banner,  Bansha,  Rector  and  Yicar  of  Templeneiry,  alias  Bansha,  relating 
to  endowment  paid  annually  to  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  Bansha  up  to  July,  1836,  when  it  was 
stopped,  655-6. 

Endowment  to  parish  school  of  Bansha,  ,£4  a-year,  from  Smith’s  charity;  no  information,  654, 656. 

Endowments  by  Rev.  J.  Doherty  for  schools  at  Templeneiry,  Toem,  and  Doon,  Co.  Tipperary: 
■£100  at  £4  per  cent,  bequeathed  for  additional  stipend  to  parochial  schoolmaster  at  each  of  those 
places : no  trace  of  them  now,  654-6. 

Tenantry  Schools,  or  schools  for  tenants  on  school  estates : see  Estate  Schools,  Estates. 

Tenants  on  School  Estates : 

As  to  privileges  of,  on  Erasmus  Smith  estates,  in  regard  to  admission  to  schools  : Ennis , 
Cullinan,  4068-71. 

Application  for  free  admission  as  boarder  to  Erasmus  Smith  schools  on  the  ground  of  being  a 
tenant : Galway,  Barrett,  5689. 

Terms  of  Erasmus  Smith  Charter,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith:  and  see  Estate  Schools,  &c. 

Tenison,  Bishop;  school  endowed  by,  at  Kilkenny,  151. 

Tenure  of  holdings  on  school  estates : see  under  Estates. 

Erasmus  Smith  estates ; uncertainty  of  tenants’ tenure,  and  injurious  effects:  Galway,  Barrett 
5685-8,  5916-7,  6073-4;  Blakeney,  6007—14;  Daly,  5984-91: — See  under  Estates,  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  &c. 

Clare-street  Board’s  estates : see  under  Estates,  Commissioners  of  Education,  &c. 

Incorporated  Society’s  estates : see  under  Estates,  Incorporated  Society,  &c. 

Thom,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Irish  Directory,  Printer  for  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Offices  in  Ire- 
land, 23518-9  : Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for 
education  of  middle  classes  in  Dublin,  23522  et  seq.  Has  in  his  employment  a considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  must  be  pretty  well  educated  to  make  good  compositors ; must  have  a good 
English  education,  and  should,  but  majority  do  not,  know  a little  of  Latin  and  French,  23521-4; 
mostly  educated  at  the  ordinary  schools  of  Dublin,  of  which  they  are  mostly  natives,  23526-7. 
Has  formed  a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Dublin,  23522. 

The  education  of  the  young  men  from  Scotland  better  than  that  of  Irishmen,  23529. 

Latin  taught  in  the  schools  in  Scotland,  in  small  fishing  villages,  in  the  parish  schools,  as  well  as 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  which  educates  for  commercial  life  as  well  as  the  learned  professions ; 
and  modern  languages  now  taught  in  the  latter,  23530-6.  A proprietary  school  in  Edinburgh 
besides  the  High  School,  and  carried  out  successfully,  giving  instruction  in  Latin  as  well  as  English, 
23537-41. 

As  to  establishment  of  a proprietary  school  in  Dublin,  like  the  Edinburgh  schools ; difficulties  in 
the  way,  23452-7.  Suggestions  on  the  subject,  23456-S. 

Thorpe,  Eustace,  Esq.,  Assistant  Registrar  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith  Schools : Evidence  of, 
16434  et  seq.,  19062  et  seq.,  19567  et  seq.,  19627-8,24085  et  seq.  See  under  Erasmus  Smith  Board. 

Thurles,  Synod  of,  1850,  Address  of,  page  380 ; and  three  Rescripts  on  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  1847-50, 
pages  388-9. 

Tihallon,  Co.  Monaghan : Endowments  for  schools  reported  in  previous  Inquiries : — Bequest  of  .£100 
left  at  interest  by  Captain  Richardson;  interest  to  be  divided  between  school  and  the  poor,  9297. 

Bequest  of  £13  10s.  a-year  left  by  Rev.  Wm.  or  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell  for  Tihallon  poor  school; 
a good  slated  house,  9297. 

No  further  information,  9298. 

Tilson,  Thomas,  Mullingar  : — Letter  from  as  to  Diocesan  School,  a school  without  scholars,  page  302  ; 
(see  Mullingar.) 

Tipperary,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken  at 
Clonmel,  654  et  seq. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Magee,  Newry,  (see  Armagh,)  as  to  endowments,  9373.  \ 

Toem,  Co.  Tipperary : 

Endowments  by  Rev.  J.  Doherty  for  schools  at  Doon,  Templeneiry,  and  Toem,  Co.  Tipperary : — 
£100  at  four  per  cent,  bequeathed  as  additional  stipends  to  parochial  schoolmasters  at  these 

Vox.  II.  4 E 2 
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Toem,  Co.  Tipperary — continued. 

places : no  trace  of  them  now,  654-6.  Letters  from  Rev.  B.  H.  Banner,  Rector  and  Yicar  of  Tem- 
pleneiry  or  Banslia,  as  to  a payment  to  the  schoolmaster  there  up  to  1836,  when  it  was  stopped, 
655-6. 

Tooms  School,  Louth : 

Report  (in  1826),  of  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry;  supposed  endowment  of  Tooms 
school,  in  parish  of  Louth,  12248. 

Rev.  J ohn  H.  Allpress  states  it  was  emphatically  the  parish  school,  and  supported  by  different 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  12249. 

Townlel  school  endowment,  in  parish  of  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim  : see  under  Mohill. 

Townsend,  Rev.  Somerset  L.  C.,  Incumbent  of  Louth  : Evidence  of,  as  to  Incorporated  Society’s  School, 
Dundalk ; objection  to  rule  of  admission,  that  the  children  must  come  from  a school  in  which  every 
child  reads  the  Scriptures  daily ; militates  against  the  National  Schools,  and  hardship  of  excluding 
Protestant  children  educated  in  those  schools,  12349-51  : (see  under  Dundalk.) 

As  to  school  formerly  at  Glyde  Farm,  Co.  Louth,  12247,  12250  : (see  Glyde.) 

As  to  Stephenstown  School,  Co.  Louth;  sclioolhouse  at  present  inhabited  by  a farmer  as  part  of 
his  dwelling-house,  12333  : (see  Step/henstown.) 

Townsend,  Rev.  William  II.,  Rector  of  Aghada,  Co.  Cork : communication  from,  1141 : evidence  of, 
1143-6.  Portion  of  glebe  land  granted  in  1729,  to  Churchwardens  for  a Protestant  schoolmaster 
at  Aghada,  and  so  held  until  death  of  parish  clerk  in  1833  : unsuccessful  legal  proceedings  for  its 
recovery;  house  since  built  by  the  parties  holding  it,  who  pay  no  rent  or  rent-charge,  1141.  Still 
thinks  the  land  recoverable  ; two  houses  and  more  than  an  acre ; original  grant  and  evidence  pro- 
ducible, 1143-6. 

Trades,  &c.,  taught  in  schools: — Londonderry,  Gwyn  Endowment,  Skipton,  11046-54, 11063  : and  see 
Swords,  Tubrid,  &c.,  and  under  Employment,  Industrial  Training,  Agriculture,  &c. 

Training  Schools : 

Paper  on  the  Industrial  Training  Institutions  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  possibility  of  organizing 
an  analogous  system  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  by  Tristram  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  si. p.,  and  William  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
14823. 

Evidence  of  Tristram  Kennedy,  Esq.,  m.p.,  in  reference  to  inadequacy  of  provision  for  education 
of  middle  classes,  and  industrial  training  of  lower  orders,  14824  et  seq. 

Training  Schools  for  Teachers ; see  Santry,  & c. — Industrial  schools  : see  Agricultural,  Industrial 
Schools,  &c. 

Tralee  : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education,  Co. 
Kerry,  2319  et  seq. 

Christian  Brothers’  School ; Macchivock  endowment,  2329,  2347  et  seq. 

Erasmus  Smith  School,  2357  et  seq. 

Hickson  Endowment,  2329,  2382  et  seq. 

Strand-street  School,  2340  et  seq. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOL  ; FOR  BOYS. 

Letter  from  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Moriarty ; a few  acres  of  land  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Mac- 
chivock, of  Tralee,  in  trust  for  support  of  teachers  of  this  school,  2329.  Similar  grant  for  female 
school  in  connexion  with  convent  now  building,  2329. 

Evidence  of  Patrick  Dominick  M‘ Donnell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Christian  Brothers’  School ; opened 
in  May,  1855;  then  a National  school,  with  about  150  children  ; now  unconnected  with  National 
Board,  and  about  420  boys  in  regular  daily  attendance  under  himself  and  three  assistants, 
2347-51.  Previously  superficial  education:  present  course  includes  English,  commercial,  and 
mathematical  education,  with  use  of  globes,  mensuration,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  2350,  2353. 
School  too  short  a time  established  for  the  boys  to  be  so  advanced  as  desired ; pupils  generally  of 
the  poorer  classes,  but  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  also  attend  by  degrees,  2352, 2354—6. 

ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOL. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Carter,  Master: — called  parochial  school,  but  not  so,  having  no  aid 
from  the  parish,  2357-60.  Schoolhouse  built  by  subscription  ; under  the  rector,  not  under  con- 
trol of  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  2361-2. 

Decrease  of  numbers  in  the  school,  and  causes,  2363-5.  Only  Protestants  at  present ; formerly 
some  Roman  Catholics ; all  admissible,  2366. 

Other  schools  in  Tralee,  and  means  of  classical  instruction ; preference  for  education  in  Dublin  and 
England ; has  known  boys  educated  at  Tralee,  as  good  or  better  scholars ; instances,  2367-81. 

HICKSON  ENDOWMENT. 

Information  from  Previous  Inquiry: — An  annual  income  of  £12  granted  by  will  of  John  C. 
Hickson  in  1821,  for  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  2329. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Mawe,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator,  twelve  years  connected  with  the 
parish,  never  heard  of  the  bequest ; property  lately  sold  in  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  2330-3,  2335. 

Evidence  of  Maurice  Colles,  Esq.,  as  to  the  property  sold,  and  application  of  proceeds ; none 
remaining  in  court,  2382-92. 

Evidence  of  Rickard  O'Connell,  Esq.,  as  to  sale  of  the  property  : no  copy  of  the  will,  2334, 2393-5. 

Will  to  be  procured  and  reported  to  Bequests  Commissioners,  2396. 

STRAND-STREET  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Previous  Inquiry : — In  1826,  reported  as  a Roman  Catholic  free  school:  school  - 
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Tralee,  Co.  Kerry — continued. 

house  built  by  Kildare-place  Society,  with  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  private  sub- 
scriptions; boys  and  girls;  thirty-six  Protestants  and  sixteen  Roman  Catholics;  in  connection 
with  Kildare-place  Society  : both  versions  of  the  Scriptures  read,  2340,  2342. 

Letter  and  Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Mawe,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator ; house  built  upon  land 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Judge  Day;  no  schoolmaster;  only  a schoolmistress  educating 
a very  few  female  children,  2340,  2343,'  2346. 

Trench,  Rev.  Frederick,  Rector  of  Newtown,  Meath  : Evidence  of,  respecting  Miss  Kellett’s  bequest 
for  building  schoolhouses  in  Co.  Meath,  12860-2. 

Procured  copy  of  Miss  Kellett’s  will  from  Charitable  Bequests  Commissioners : of  £3,000, 
bequeathed  in  1811  by  her  for  building  schoolhouses  in  Co.  Meath,  only  XI 30  expended  in  that 
county  in  building  a National  schoolhouse  at  Carlanstown ; present  executor  never  before  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  but  has  been  supporting  schools  in  Dublin  out  of  the  same  fund  for  forty  years, 
but  none  applied  to  Meath  except  the  above  XI 30  ; about  X2,000  remaining,  and  now  thinks  it  will 
'be  right  to  withdraw  the  funds  for  the  future  from  Dublin,  and  employ  them  in  Meath,  according 
to  provisions  of  will,  12860-1.  Mr.  Trench  wishes  to  know  whether  the  remainder  of  the  X3,000, 
and  interest  for  the  forty  years,  could  not  be  recovered  for  Meath,  12861-2. 

Trench,  Rev.  Frederick  J .,  Rector  of  Carlow: — Evidence  of,  as  to  bequest  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  four 
guineas  a-year,  for  education  in  Co.  Carlow ; can  obtain  no  information  respecting  it ; thinks  it  is 
not  applied  to  any  school  in  the  county,  73-5. 

As  to  “ Carlow  Free  School,”  endowed  by  Matthew  Murphy,  Esq. ; never  heard  of  any  school 
endowed  by  him,  70. 

Endowment  by  Mr.  Henry  Waddell,  described  in  communication  from  Mr.  Trench,  as  a large 
sum  bequeathed  for  a parish  school  in  Carlow,  but  not  applied  to  the  object  of  the  will,  72. 

As  to  school  of  Clonmulsk,  Co.  Carlow  : — Existing  parish  school  of  Clonmulsk  appears  to  have 
an  endowment,  75. 

Trim,  Co.  Meath,  and  Longford ; Diocesan  Schools  formerly  at,  and  sale  of  property,  page  301  : 
see  Gregory. 

Trimble,  William,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Manager  of  Fermanagh  Reporter-.  Evidence  of,  as  to 
Enniskillen  Royal  School,  and  general  state  of  education  in  locality,  11911-11953. 

Enniskillen  has  the  worst  educated  population  of  any  town  in  any  civilized  country ; character 
of  the  county,  bullock  and  turnip ; grow  up  without  learning  or  trade,  and  not  knowing  for 
what;  hence  so  many  soldiers  from  Enniskillen: — Eminent  classical  education  at  Royal  School, 
but  education  there  too  exclusively  classical,  of  little  utility  to  men  of  business  ; and  charges  for 
boarders  too  high,  from  £30  to  £50  and  extras,  notwithstanding  large  endowment;  a general 
complaint  of  the  want  of  provision  for  a practical  English  education,  and  embracing  instruction 
in  modern  languages,  all  the  languages  in  use ; a good  English  education  not  to  be  had  in  Fer- 
managh, except  in  some  of  the  poor  schools.  Condition  of  poor  schoolmasters,  and  wretched  school 

. accommodation  ; difficulty  attending  attempts  to  establish  a good  school,  from  apprehension  of 
injuring  the  Royal  School,  11913. 

Further  evidence  as  to  want  of  means  for  a good  English  education,  and  as  to  the  schools  for 
the  poor  in  Enniskillen  ; prevalence  of  fever  in  them  from  want  of  proper  accommodation,  11913, 
11917-20,  11923-5. 

Other  schools,  and  their  degrees  of  success  in  teaching,  18941-51. 

Observations  as  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter’s  suggestions  (see  Porter,  J.  G.)  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Education  : the  prejudices  of  party  men  a barrier  to  education.  The  National  Board 
thwarted  by  another  educational  Board,  12205 ; injurious  effects  of  contention  between  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  the  National  Board,  122206. 

ENNISKILLEN  EOI’A  SCHOOL. 

Inconveniences  of  present  situation  of  the  school,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  at  Portora, 
especially  for  day  boys ; formerly  in  the  town ; old  schoolhouse  now  let,  and  rent  goes  to  the 
Royal  School,  11882,  11913-6  : suggestions  for  making  the  school  more  available  for  day  boys,  so 
long  as  retained  at  Portora,  11913,  11929-30 ; want  of  a good  school,  to  replace  the  old  school, 
in  the  town, — a model  school,  male  and  female ; ways  in  which  it  would  be  beneficial,  11913. 

General  feeling  that  the  day  boys  should  be  free,  or  a certain  number  to  pay  a small  sum ; suggests 
a local  committee,  to  select  boys  for  free  places,  11913,  11921  ; and  suggests  that  the  local 
exhibitions  or  foundation  scholarships  in  Royal  School  should  be  increased  in  number ; a greater 
number  of  smaller  value,  say  £5,  would  be  more  advantageous  ; would  not  alter  the  exhibitions 
to  Dublin  University,  11913,  11926-8.  ' 

Number  of  free  pupils  at  Royal  School  greater  than  heretofore,  and  master  treats  them  as  other 
boys  ; but  feeling  against  obtruding  there  under  present  arrangements,  and  free  boys  ill  treated 
by  others,  11913,  11929-30  (see  evidence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Greham,  head  master,  under  Enniskillen.) 
Further  detail  of  description  of  education  for  which  provision  is  required,  and  mode  of  selection 
for  free  places,  11938-53. 

Vacations  too  long,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  year,  11913. 

Visits  of  Education  Commissioners  private ; should  be  public  visitations,  announced  beforehand  ; 
wholesomeness  of  publicity,  11913. 

School-lands  the  worst  and  the,  tenants  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  in  the  county,  from  some 
cause  not  applicable  to  other  landlords,  who  are  excellent  in  Fermanagh  generally,  11913, 11931-7, 
11952-3. — (See  evidence  as  to  School  Estates,  under  Enniskillen-) 

Trinity  College,  Dublin : 

Erasmus  Smith  Endowments  for,  see  under  Erasmus  Smith.  See  also  Exhibitions,  Intermediate 
Schools,  &c. ; and  under  names  of  particular  witnesses,  schools,  or  foundations  connected  with. 
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Trusts : see  Endowments,  Estates,  and  under  names  of  particular  schools,  localities,  or  foundations. 

Tuam,  Dean  of,  Very  Rev.  Robert  Plunket;  see  Tuam,  Diocesan  School. 

Tuam,  Co.  Galway ; Diocesan  School : 

Letter  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plunket ; a diocesan  schoolmaster  at  Tuam,  paid  by  an  annual 
tax  upon  beneficed  clergymen ; not  the  slightest  advantage  to  them  from  him,  but  no  power  to 
remove  the  grievance  in  present  state  of  the  law,  6063. 

Particulars  from  a return  as  to  the  school,  6064. 

Master  does  not  reply  to  circular,  nor  attend  upon  summons,  6064,  6066. 

Referred  to  Assistant  Commissioner  for  inquiry,  6065. 

Tubrid,  Co.  Fermanagh  : Charitable  Charter  School  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Information  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries : — Account  of  the  endowment  and  its  value ; 
estates  bequeathed  under  conditions  to  produce  £4,000  a-yoar ; to  build  a schoolhouse  and  school 
sufficiently  large  for  300  boys  and  200  girls,  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  instructed  in  linen 
manufacture  and  in  husbandry;  a church  to  be  built  for  use  of  the  children;  other  bequests;  legal 
difficulties,  and  Act  of  Parliament  to  effect  an  arrangement ; trustees  incorporated : opening  of 
school  in  1787,  with  thirty  children ; fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  agriculture,  and  gardening : total  income  about  £81 6 per  annum ; forty  boys  in  1807-12  ; 
expenses  about  £800  a-year,  12184. 

Further  information  from  subsequent  reports,  12185-7 : income  reported  in  1835,  as  from  £900 
to  £1,000  a-year ; sixty  boys  and  eighteen  girls ; general  English  education,  and  needlework  for 
the  latter,  12186. 

Evidence  of  lies.  John  Grey  Porter,  formerly  one  of  the  Governors  : — the  school  formerly  small 
and  badly  conducted ; improvement  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  increase  of  the  school,  12189 : 
importance  of  close  supervision  by  the  Governors  and  local  Committee,  12189,  12195-7.. 

Tucker,  James,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Sligo;  Medical  officer  of  Sligo  Dispensary  District,  late  member  of  Town 
Council : Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  want  of  adequate  provision  for  same  in 
Sligo,  6739  et  seq. 

Great  want  of  means  of  scientific  education  in  the  town ; agriculture,  chemistry,  &c.,  practical 
education,  great  deficiency  of  it,  6740-1.  Suggests-  the  establishing  of  a school  higher  than  a 
Model  National  School,  and  embracing  practical  branches  of  education,  such  as  agriculture  and 
chemistry,  mathematics,  as  well  as  modern  languages,  6742-4 ; is  aware  of  young  men  being 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  education  of  a superior  class.  Young  men  who  go  to  College  from 
Sligo  are  educated  elsewhere,  and  a young  man  lost  a Government  appointment  offered  to  him,  from 
deficient  education,  because  there  are  no  opportunities  here,  6745-46. 

Tullamore,  King’s  Co. : Inquiry  and  evidence  taken  at,  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of 
education  in  King’s  Co.,  5328  et  seq. 

Turin,  parish  of  Rathconnell,  Co.  Westmeath  : see  Rathconnell. 

Turlough,  Co.  Mayo : 

Endowment  for  school,  in  connection  with  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  on  similar  conditions  as 
Kildare-place  Society,  6083. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  William  B.  Stoney,  Rector  of  Castlebar : school  in  operation,  6107.  Built 
partly  out  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  : no  proof  of  endowment  out  of  that  fund,  or  of  its  conditions 
having  been  complied  with  ; knows  nothing  of  leases  or  sites;  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, 6107-8-10.  J 

Turner,  Mr.  John,  master  of  Incorporated  Society’s  School  at  Dundalk,  Co.  Louth Evidence  of 
12258  et  seq.,  12406-8. 

Lumber  of  scholars,  including  42  foundation  boarders,  12258-61.  Foundation  scholars  selected 
from  Counties  of  Down  ami  Louth,  parishes  of  Kcady  (Co.  Armagh)  and  Ramoan  (Co.  Antrim) 
upon  public  examination,  12262-4,  12337-8.  Rules  as  to  admission,  12307-8. 

Religion  of  the  children ; all  received  and  treated  as  Protestants  while  in  the  institution,  attend 
church,  and  taught  catechism ; one  Roman  Catholic  boy,  not  recognized  as  such,  and  reads  the 
Scriptures,  12277-9,  12311-5. 

General  course  of  education  comprising  mathematics,  and  such  as  to  qualify  for  commercial 
employments,  mensuration,  &c. ; classics  in  after  hours;  navigation  not  taught,  12286,  12323-31. 

. Discipline  of  school : nature  of  punishments,  12282 ; in  case  of  grave  offences,  flogging  some- 
times, where  not  expulsion,  12285,  12288-304. 

Prizes,  admission  to  Santry  Training  School,  to  which  three  best  answerers  on  examination  are 
sent  annually,  12280-1  : and  catechist  gives  prizes  in  Scriptures  every  year,  12281.  Competition 
for  Santry  confined  to  foundation  boarders,  day  boys  and  pay  boarders  not  admitted,  12316-7. 
Those  who  go  to  Santry,  distinguished  for  ability  and  good  conduct,  and  get  on  remarkably  well ; 
the  prospect  of  getting  into  Santry  School  a great  stimulus  to  the  boys,  12332-5. 

Success  in  life  of  pupils  generally  satisfactory,  12318-22,  12332. 

Inspection  of  school weekly  by  catechist,  who  examines  children  and  the  house ; and  Gover- 
nors inspect  by  deputation  from  the  Society;  reports  of  visitors  and  catechist,  and  return  of 
numbers  of  boys,  also  sent  up  to  them,  12267-77.  Local  Committee,  12299 ; their  suggestions 
transmitted  to  the  Society,  12406-8. 

Times  and  means  of  recreation  for  the  boys,  12339-40:  health,  good;  a doctor  and  apothecary, 
paid  by  fixed  salaries,  12341-8. — (See  further,  under  Dundalk.) 

Tydavnet,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Two  schools,  not  in  operation ; one  having  a house  and  acre  of  land ; the  other,  four  acres  of 
land  and  a house  : no  information  as  to  these,  9303. 
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Tyrone,  Co.  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education  : evidence  taken  at 
Omagh,  10556-7, 11452  et  seq. 

Representation  by  a deputation  from  inhabitants  of  Omagh  and  neighbourhood  as  to  the  general 
state  of  education  in  the  county,  the  non-application  of  funds  for  the  county  to  the  neighbourhood 

of  Omagh,  and  the  serious  want  of  facilities  for  education  of  middle  and  upper  classes,  11452. 

See  under  Omagh. 

Under-Masters;  see  under  Masters. 

Universities:  see  Queen’s  Colleges,  Trinity  College,  and  under  Exhibitions,  Intermediate  Schools,  &c. 
Ushers : see  under  Erasmus  Smith,  Masters,  Monitors,  &c. 

Vacations : 

Objections  to  length  of:  Ennislcillen  Royal  School,  Trimble,  11913;  Galway  Erasmus  Smith 
English  School,  Reid,  5827-41,  5851. 

Questions  raised  at  Ennis  as  to  Vacations  in  Erasmus  Smith  Grammar  School;  Cullinan , 
4002-11 ; King,  4102-5,  4119-7 ; (see  under  Ennis). 

Valentine,,  Rev.  T. : Endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Frankfort,  in  parish  of  Killglass,  Co.  Sligo  : see 
Killglass. 

Valuations  of  School  Estates ; see  under  Estates. 

Vandeleur,  George,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Limerick,  Chairman  of  Committee  appointed  by  Grand  Jury  to  inquire 
into  state  of  Limerick  Diocesan  School ; communication  from,  2430. 

Communication  from  Mr.  Vandeleur,  and  Mr.  Delmege,  j.p.,  as  to  Limerick  Diocesan  School,  2431  : 
Evidence  of,  unfavourable  to  conduct  of  the  school ; dissatisfaction  prevailing ; and  want  of  better 
means  of  education  at  Limerick  ; want  of  due  provision  for  free  pupils,  2682  et  seq. 

Vaughan,  George,  Esq.  : Charitable  Charter  School  endowed  by,  at  Tubrid,  Co.  Fermanagh,  12184 
et  seq  : — see  Tvhrid. 

Veitch,  Mr.  Andrew,  a holder  of  land  : Evidence  of,  as  to  the  estate  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School, 
12149-12183.  Well  acquainted  with  school  estate  ; saw  a great  improvement  in  it  the  last  time 
he  inspected  it,  in  October,  1854,  when  he  inspected  the  whole  of  it;  nature  of  the  improvements 
in  houses,  farms,  drainage,  crops,  as  compared  with  some  years  previously,  12149-58,  12182-3. 
Some  fences,  but  not  good  ones,  12159-61.  Crops ; flax,  potatoes,  oats,  turnips,  12164.  Size  of 
farms,  some  under  six  acres,  one  of  twenty ; premiums  awarded  to  some  of  the  tenants,  12165-74. 
Rents  ; majority  under  £15  ; gross  rental  £2,142  ; sum  received  last  year  £1,941 ; £9,231  of 
arrears,  12175-8. 

Vesey,  Rev.  Thomas  ; Endowment  by,  for  schools  at  Magherafelt  and  Castledawson,  Co.  Londonderry, 
10558-10572. — See  Castledawson  and  Magherafelt. 

Visitation  of  Schools  : — (and  see  under  Inspection). 

Visitations  held  at  various  times  for  inquiry  into  complaints  and  abuses  in  particular  schools, 
and  steps  taken  in  consequence;  Ballyroan,  4751-2,  4761 ; Navan,  4751,  12870;  Cavan,  7838, 
7846-8,  8070-1;  Lifford,  11409-10;  Midleton,  17632  et  seq.,  17781,  18721-35  et  seq.,  (see 
Midleton) ; Monaghan,  8918,  9185  et  seq.,  9208-9 ; and  see  under  names  of  particular  schools. 

Insufficiency,  irregularity,  and  privacy  of;  should  be  public  and  more  frequent;  Enniskillen, 
Trimble,  11913  ; Midleton,  Allin,  17728-32  et  seq.,  18302-8,  (see  Midleton). 

Mode  of  charging  costs  of  visitations  under  Clare-street ; questions  as  to  legality : evidence  of 
Dr.  Kyle,  Secretary  of  Commissioners,  23765  et  seq.,  (see  under  Commissioners  of  Education). 

Provision  in  Erasmus  Smith  Charter  for  Visitation  of  Schools,  3815 ; see  under  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  under  names  of  the  respective  schools. 

Visitation  or  inspection  of  schools  by  local  clergy  and  laymen  ; see  Inspection,  &c. 

Visitation  of  Estates ; see  under  Estates,  Inspection,  &c. 

Waddell,  Mr.  Henry;  endowment  of  a school  at  Carlow,  by : see  under  Carlow. 

Waldron,  Jeffrey ; endowment  for  a poor  orphan  school  "t  low,  13680:  see  Wicklow. 

Waldron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ; school  establislir  ' _ , Aunaduff  or  Drumsna,  Co.  Leitrim  ; see  Annaduff_ 
Walker,  Rev.  Frederick,  Curate  of  Archdeacon  Kyle,  who  is  Trustee,  St.  Peter’s  School,  Cork  : 
Evidence  of,  2167-71,  2178-80.  Superintends  the  management  of  the  school  and  clothing  of  the 
children,  2168 ; purchases  the  clothing  and  shoes  made  up,  and  accounts  given  to  archdeacon,  2178. 

Visits  the  school  every  day,  2167-70  : half-yearly  examinations  before  strangers,  and  prizes 
distributed,  2171. 

Commissioners  notice  with  satisfaction  the  constant  attendance  of  the  clergymen,  2171. 

See  under  Cork,  Moses  Deane’s  endowment,  St.  Peter. 

Walker,  Rev.  James,  Rector  ofDonadea,  County  Kildare  : Evidence  of,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith  School  at 
Donadea  : — Visited  the  school  while  Patrick  Leggatt  was  master,  examined  the  pupils,  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  13874-8;  places  in  select  school 
obtained  by  boys  and  girls  from  Donadea  school,  13879. — See  Donadea. 

Walsh,  George,  labourer  : Evidence  of,  as  to  management  of  coal  fund  connected  with  Borough  School 
of  Swords,  County  Dublin  ; refusal  of  coals  unless  he  would  send  his  children  to  the  school,  after 
he  had  received  coals  for  eighteen  years,  15504-15,  15538-46. — See  under  Swords. 

Walsh,  Kate,  formerly  a school  girl,  at  Borough  School  of  Swords,  County  Dublin  : Evidence  of,  as  to 
practice  of  the  schoolmistress  to  require  the  girls  to  work  for  her,  after  school  hours  and  at  night, 
15261  et  seq. : (see  under  Swords.) 

A Roman  Catholic,  nature  of  religious  instruction  and  examination  in  the  school,  in  Protestant 
Testament  and  Mr.  Ormsby’s  catechism,  &e.,  15297-312  : did  not  like  to  learn  it  till  she  heard 
about  the  fee,  and  then  got  it  off,  as  the  only  way  to  get  her  fee,  15303-4  : (see  Swords.) 
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Walsh,  Mary,  formerly  a school  girl  at  Borough  School  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin ; Evidence  of,  worked  after 
school  hours  for  schoolmistress  at  needlework,  in  the  school ; not  paid,  15249-60  : see  under  Swords. 

Warn,  William,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Dungannon  Royal  School  estate,  under  Clare-street  Commissioners  of 
Education : — Letters  from,  relative  to  the  solicitors,  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston’s  large 
bills  of  costs,  connected  with  that  estate,  23549  : Evidence  of,  23865  et  seq. ; communication  and 
return  from,  in  reference  to  management  of  the  estate  of  the  Commissioners,  23986. — See  under 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

Warburton,  Very  Rev.  William,  Dean  of  Elpliin  : 

ELPHIN  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

Letter  from,  as  to  Elpliin  Diocesan  School,  and  application  of  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment 
for  a Grammar  School,  7224:  evidence  thereon,  7261-7312;  evidence  as  to  general  state  of 
education  and  provision  for  same,  7313-35. 

Evidence  of,  in  reference  to  complaint  and  claim  of  Rev.  Mr.  Flynn,  Master  of  Elpliin  Diocesan 
School,  who  was  mistaken  (see  under  Elphin),  7261. 

bishop  hodson’s  endowment,  elphin. 

Statement  of,  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  endowment : grant  in  1685  for  the  maintenance  of  a gram- 
mar school  in  town  of  Elphin,  for  teaching  children  of  the  town  whose  parents  are  poor,  gratis; 
mismanagement  "of  the. bequest,  worth  £150  a-year,  proceeds  being  only  £20  a-year  during  present 
lease,  and  misapplication  of  it  to  the  diocesan  school ; on  resignation  of  late  master  of  diocesan 
school,  this  fund  withdrawn  from  it,  and  now  accumulating  till  expiration  of  lease,  on  fall  of  an 
existing  life,  with  a view  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a school  in  accordance  with  the 
donor’s  intention,  7224,  7261.  Evidence  showing  that  the  diocesan  school  and  the  school  intended 
by  Bishop  Hodson  had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  they  should  be 
united,  but  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  found  a separate  and  additional  school  to  supply  the  want 
in  the  country  which  the  diocesan  school  did  not  supply,  7262—7 1 . 

Letter  of  Bishop  of  Kilmore  approving  withdrawal  of  the  funds  from  the  diocesan  school,  with 
a view  to  their  accumulating  to  form  a building  fund  for  erection  of  a school  in  accordance  with 
the  special  directions  of  the  will;  trustees  named  accordingly,  7272. 

Question  as  to  right  of  appointment  of  master,  heretofore  exercised  by  Bishop  ; whether  vested 
in  Bishop  or  in  Dean  and  Chapter  ; terms  of  deed,  7224,  7264,  7275. 

Value  of  endowment,  from  which  £20  a-year  has  heretofore  been  received  ; lands,  565  acres  ; 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  £33 5,  half  of  which  will  be  available  for  Bishop  Hodson’s  school,  besides  the 
fund  accumulating,  7224,  7276-7  : improvident  arrangements  heretofore  made,  course  proposed  for 
the  future,  7278-89. 

Endowment  for  a “grammar  school”  for  teaching  the  poor  gratis,  7277,7290  ; terms  no  longer 
applicable  to  present  state  of  the  country,  and  application  proposed  to  be  made  to  Lord  Chancellor 
to  relax  the  terms,  and  settle  a scheme  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  a school  suitable  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  to  the  design  of  the  benefactor;  outline  of  plan,  7290,  7302  et  seq. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  SAME. 

Evidence  of  Dean  Warburton  as  to  the  general  state  of  education,  and  the  want  of  adequate 
provision  for  same. 

Want  of  intermediate  schools ; at  present,  not  sufficiently  high  class  of  schools  generally  in  this 
country;  present  National  Schools  should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  higher  schools  be 
established,  7313. 

Kind  of  instruction  required  in  such  schools ; more  science,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  Ac. ; 
would  cultivate  in  every  school  as  high  as  possible  things  which  are  useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life — such  as  surveying,  engineering,  7316-8. 

Would  teach  the  modern  languages  if  there  be  means ; more  useful  than  classics,  7320. 

Thinks  a classical  school  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  for  the  general  run  of  people;  much 
time  lost  that  ought  to  be  spent  on  English  education ; persons  desiring  classics  likely  to  obtain 
means,  7316,  7321-6.  It  would  be  desirable  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  learning  of  classics 
where  persons  had  a great  taste  in  that  way,  7319. 

Throwing  open  public  appointments  in  civil,  military,  and  naval  services,  to  competition  by  exami- 
nation, would  stimulate  education  very  much,  7327-8;  mode  of  establishing  and  conducting  such 
examinations  and  competitions,  7328-35. 

Ward,  Hon.  Judge;  Endowment  by,  for  a school  at  Killough,  Co.  Down  : see  Killough. 

Ward,  Mr.  Edvnrd,  master  of  Erasmus  Smith  School,  Sligo  Evidence  of,  6766  et  seq.  (see  Sligo). 

Ware,  Sir  James;  endowment  by,  for  St.  Johnstown,  Co.  Longford,  7460-2  ;— (see  Johnslown.) 

Warner , Rev.  Gustavus,  Castlelost  Rectory,  Rochfort-bridge ; Letter  from,  referring  to  Diocesan 
School,  Mullingar,  Co.  Westmeath,  and  representing  the  want  of  a school  for  sons  of  clergy  and 
respectable  inhabitants  ; forced  to  send  their  children  to  England,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  though 
contributing  to  diocesan  schoolmaster  who  has  no  school  or  pupils,  13142  : (see  Mullingar.) 

Waterford,  Co.  and  City  of:  Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence 
taken  at  Waterford,  152  et  seq,  383  et  seq,  540  et  seq,  16452  et  seq,  16775  et  seq,  17138  el  seq. 

Blue  School,  Girls,  567  et  seq. 

Corporation  Free  School,  152-329,  363-381,  388  et  seq. 

Flannery  Endowment,  23183. 

Foy  School,  16452-17600. 

BLUE  SCHOOL,  GIRLS,  WATERFORD. 

f'Jftiformation  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries,  dec. : — A free  school,  founded  by  Mason  family 
and  supported  by  bequests^  from  them  and  from  Counsellor  Alcock ; particulars  of  endowments, 
number  of  pupils  at  different  times,  Ac.,  567-8. 
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Waterford,  Blue  Girls  School, — continued'. 

Evidence  of  Robert  Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  508-91,  GOO,  601. — Hands  in  documents;  charge  upon 
the  Borough  Corporation  in  virtue  of  a bequest  of  £900,  and  wills  of  several  members  of  Mason 
family  leaving  bequests  for  clothing  girls,  natives  of  Waterford,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and 
work,  &c.,  568-577.  Will  of  Counsellor  Alcock  bequeathing  a sum  for  marriage  portions  for  girls 
of  the  school,  or  for  apprenticing  them,  577-83.  Apartment  in  schoolhouse  bequeathed,  to  be  let 
and  proceeds  applied  to  repairs,  573.  Hands  in  accounts  ; at  end  of  1854  school  in  debt,  587-8, 
600. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Carew,  Patroness  of  the  school,  578,  592  etseq.  Remuneration  of  schoolmistress 
£12  a-year  ; of  assistant  mistress,,  lodging  only,  592-3-  Accounts;  expenditure  in  excess  of 
income  ; average  cost  of  each  girl’s  dress,  &c , 594-601,  611.  Objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  dress,  especially  when  they  wore  orange  knots ; thinks  it  should  be  continued,  though  it 
prevents  some  from  applying  for  admission  to  the  school,  602-10.  Children  admitted  on  recom- 
mendation of  clergy  or  persons  of  respectability,  if  Protestants,  612.  Roman  Catholic  children 
excluded,  613-4.  Scriptures  read,  catechism  taught,  and  children  catechised  weekly  by  clergy, 
613,  622.  Certificate  of  conduct,  and  sometimes  clothes,  given  on  leaving  school,  618-20.  Success 
in  after-life,  626-9.  Work  done  in  the  school  by  the  girls  ; not  charged  for  by  mistress,  nor  emo- 
luments received  by  her,  623-4. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  O’Hara,  mistress  of  the  school : — Old  practice  of  girls  working  for 
payment,  did  not  answer,  and  discontinued  eight  years  ago  : schoolmistress  receives  no  emoluments 
or  profits  from  work  done  by  the  girls,  630-3. 

Attachment  to  the  old  fashioned  dress  ; would  not  have  it  altered,  although  the  uniform  deters 
girls  from  the  school,  and  could  not  take  them  through  parts  of  the  city  or  to  church  on  Wednesdays 
in  the  uniform,  without  their  being  insulted;  wear  cloaks  then;  cost  of  clothes,  597,  605-6. 
640-3. 

No  inconvenience  from  letting  part  of  schoolhouse,  which  is  thereby  kept  in  better  repair,  634-S. 

Adequate  supply  of  books  and  slates,  etc. ; small  charge  for  same,  644-6. 

Premiums  to  children  for  regularity  and  diligence;  beneficial,  647-9;  examination  twice  a-year 
to  ascertain  progress  in  learning,  650. 

Preference  given  in  admissions  to  younger  sisters  of  girls  already  in  school  or  leaving,  651-3. 

CORPORATION  FREE  SCItOOI/,  WATERFORD. 

Information  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries,  &c. — Accounts  of  the  foundation,  nature,  and 
amount  of  endowments  and  management  of  this  school ; a classical  school ; number  of  pupils  at 
various  periods,  emoluments  of  master,  and  other  particulars,  154-160  : question  whether  the 
Corporation  are  bound  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  master,  which  they  have  heretofore  done,  155. 
Bequest  by  Dr.  Downes  for  an  Exhibition  of  £15  a-year,  for  a student  in  Trinity  College,  156  : 
as  to  endowment  by  Bishop  Milles,  Ac.,  160. 

Present  Inquiry. — Memorial  from  inhabitants  of  city  and  vicinity,  signed  by  the  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  mayor,  and  others,  praying  for  inquiry  into  the  foundation  and  circumstances  of  the 
school,  so  as  to  exteud  its  usefulness  and  secure  its  permanence,  the  school  being  inadequately 
endowed,  and  the  nominal  endowment  being  secured  only  to  the  present  master ; high  character  of 
the  school,  152-3. 

Returns  as  to  present  condition  of  school : — Master’s  salary,  £100  late  currency,  or  £92  6s.  2d., 
from  Corporation  of  Waterford  : charges,  £42  for  boarders,  £9  for  day  scholars,  and  £5  12s.  for 
extras  : second  master  appointed  and  paid  by  bead  master  : number  of  pupils,  November,  1854, 
sixty-eight,  of  whom  twelve  boarders,  fifty-six  day  scholars,  161. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Wi'liam  John  Price,  i,l.d.;  master  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  appointed  by 
Corporation,  162-4  : terms  and  conditions  of  appointment ; £92  a-year  for  mastership  and  lecture- 
ship together  ; previous  master  held  the  premises  rent  free,  subject  to  obligation  to  keep  them  in 
repair  ; 'ii  rent  now  charged,  and  difference  between  his  appointment  and  that  of  masters  before 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  164-7,  196.  "Salary  paid  by  Corporation,  but  not  aware  from  wliat 
source;  not  aware  of  endowment  by  Bishop  Milles;  has  not  seen  Dr.  Downes’  Will,  nor  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  endowment  of  the  school,  169-76. 

Increase  of  pupils  in  recent  years ; sixty-five  on  list,  178-80. 

Free  scholars,  none,  194.  Corporation  formerly  nominated  four  free  pupils  under  former 
masters,  and  before  a rent  was  jiut  on  the  premises,  196. 

On  his  appointment.  Corporation  granted  an  additional  endowment  of  £75  a-year  for  providing 
an  English  master,  and  £20  or  £30  for  premiums,  at  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  free 
pupils°to  eight,  to  bo  nominated  by  them  : arrangements  afterwards  annulled  under  Municipal 
Reform  Act;  and  Corporation  brought  an  ejectment,  which  they  carried,  and  put  him  under  rent 
of  £30  a-year  for  schoolhouse,  which  had  been  held  free  by  his  predecessors : Corporation  never 
since  nominated  any  free  pupils ; compelled  to  pay  his  salary  by  mandamus,  196-9. 

No  complaints  on  account  of  cessation  of  free  places  : but  he  lias  received  boys  at  nominal  sums 
where  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  suitable  education,  200-2. 

No  inspection  : reports  occasionally  to  Clare-street  Commissioners  of  Education;  returns  once  or 
twice  a-year,  181-2. 

Pupils  generally  from  higher  classes  of  tie  vicinity,  184rS:  majority  of  Estallislied  ChnicL, 
some  Friends,  some  Presbyterians,  and  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  none  at  present,  1J0  o,  -04. 

Course  of  instruction  very  general ; a collegiate  education,  and  one  for  military  colleges,  for  the 
professions,  engineering,  Ac.,  183,  203.  Books  used,  229-32. 

Perfectly  feasible  to  combine  and  carry  on  classical  and  commercial  education  in  same  school ; it 
is  his  practice  ; superiority  of  boys  who  go  through  extensive  course  of  classics,  generally,  2-0-1. 
Books  used,  230.  . 
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Waterford,  Corporation  Free  School, — continued. 

Subsequent  pursuits  of  pupils  and  success  in  after-life,  in  university,  the  different  professions, 
and  commercial  life,  189-90,  212, 231-2.  , 

Exhibitions,  want  of,  and  their  value  to  Royal  and  other  schools  having  them,  212-5.  Dr. 
Downes’  exhibition  of  .£15  (now  about  £11  net,  after  deductions)  tenable  for  seven  years  ; scarcely 
worth  holding  ; useless  to  the  school,  and  little  cared  for,  176-7,  195  : residence  in  the  university 
an  indispensable  condition,  205-8. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  school,  and  making  it  of  greater  public  utility;  increase  of 
endowment  and  exhibitions  required ; and  to  what  extent;  reasons  and  advantages  anticipated, 
213-9,  222-7,  233,  320-9.  And  school  might  be  improved  by  change  of  locality,  and  by  Corpo- 
ration repairing  the  premises,  228. 

Evidence  of  John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  : as  to  records  and  documents  relating  to  the 
school,  234-51,  258-66,  294,  296-7,  388-412,  419-20.  Desolation  of  Corporation  in  1777, 
consolidating  the  offices  of  master  of  the  Latin  school  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave’s,  259.  As  to 
privilege  of  sending  free  boys  to  the  school,  263-6.  As  to  appointment  of  masters,  &c.,  of  “ free 
school,”  39S-405  : site  of  school  and  erection  of  new  school,  408  ; house  for  schoolmaster  rent 
free,  409  : right  of  Dr.  Price  to  salary  or  compensation,  419--20.  As  to  other  schools  in  Water- 
ford, 289-91. 

Evidence  of  J.  L.  Hickey,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  Diocese  : — Will  of  Bishop  Downes,  363. 

Evidence  of  John  C.  Alcock,  Esq.,  Barrister  at-Law,  252-257,  299,  414-418. 

Refusal  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  master  in  1842,  and  proceedings  thereon, 
252,  257  : difficulties  arising  out  of  existing  legislation,  414-418. — Endowment,  a house  in  bad 
part  of  town,  unfavourable  to  the  school,  and  in  fact  no  advantage  to  it,  253  : school  would  be 
benefited  by  having  a house  in  a better  locality,  253-256.  Since  former  master  transferred  to 
Enniskillen  School,  many  boys  from  Waterford  go  to  Enniskillen,  partly  on  account  of  the 
endowment  there,  253,  256. 

Amongst  the  boarders,  a great  proportion  Roman  Catholic,  255.  Successful  combination  of 
classical  and  commercial  education,  257. 

Evidence  of  Venerable  Robert  Bell,  Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  300-319. 

Want  of  exhibitions  a great  disadvantage  to  the  school,  which  nevertheless  holds  a high  place, 
300.  Exhibitions  a great  inducement  to  persons  of  moderate  means  to  send  boys  to  schools 
having  them ; knows  boys  sent  to  Royal  schools  on  this  account,  where  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  sent  to  schools  nearer  home,  301,  304.  Probable  advantage  to  Waterford  school  and  to 
master  of  it  in  increased  income  if  it  had  exhibitions  attached  to  it,  as  other  schools ; thinks  the 
present  emolument  of  the  master  inadequate,  307-318. 

Would  be  an  important  advantage  and  stimulus  if  public  appointments  in  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service,  were  given  to  boys  answering  best  in  public  examination,  301-5  : possibly  more  advan- 
tageous than  exhibitions,  306 ; schools  not  having  exhibitions  would  be  at  less  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  those  having  them,  307-S. 

Evidence  of  Very  Rev.  Edward  Newenharn  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford  : — As  to  reports  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry  Commissioners  from  1824  to  1827  ; as  to  endowed  schools,  267-71  : as  to  bequest 
by  Bishop  Milles ; probability  of  his  being  the  founder  of  the  Waterford  school  endowment,  as 
well  as  of  the  St.  Olave’s  lectureship,  271-7,  364. 

High  character  of  the  school ; but  would  still  be  greatly  improved  by  increased  endowment  and 
exhibitions,  and  by  removal  to  a more  suitable  locality,  a little  out  of  the  town,  278-85. 

Importance  of  exhibitions  and  disadvantage  from  want  of  them,  278;  very  large  endowments 
not  desirable;  moderately  increased  endowment  required,  278,  285.  Dr.  Downes’  Exhibition 
endowment ; trustees  and  mode  of  nominating  to  it,  292-8. 

Would  have  a Roman  Catholic  usher,  to  give  confidence  to  Roman  Catholics,  though  otherwise 
unnecessary,  there  being  no  impediment  to  them  or  interference  with  their  religion,  in  the  school, 
286.  There  is  a school  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Waterford,  287-91. 

Evidence  of  Edward  Elliott,  Esq.,  Solicitor  Legacy  of  Dr.  Milles,  referred  to  by  Dean  Hoare, 
never  accepted  by  the  Corporation  ; extract  from  Dr.  Milles’  Will,  and  result  of  search  in  Corpo- 
ration records,  365-81,  413. 

Lew  Corporation  under  Municipal  Act  refused  in  1843  to  pay  salary  of  the  master,  premiums, 
and  taxes,  as  previously ; proceeded  against  them  on  part  of  the  master,  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  by  man- 
damus, and  enforced  payment  of  the  salary  by  bond,  371-7. 

■FLANNERY  ENDOWMENT. 

Evidence  of  Hercules  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Charitable  Bequests  Board  ; £20  a-year  left  by 
Thomas  Flannery  for  a school  at  Waterford  ; charge  of  the  trust  offered  to  Bequest  Board,  who  con- 
ceived they  could  not  take  charge  of  it ; proceedings  in  Chancery,  23183. 

BISHOP  FOY’S  SCHOOL. 

Information  from  Reports  of  Previous  Inquiries,  fyc. — Account  of  the  foundation,  history,  income, 
and  circumstances  of  the  school ; founded  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  who  in 
1707,  left  residue  of  his  fortune,  to  be  vested  in  lands  for  a school  to  teach  poor  children  gratis 
clothe  and  apprentice  them  ; annual  income  in  1788,  £533,  and  a sum  of  £1400  lodged  ; seventy- 
five  children,  16452.  J 

Act  of  Parliament  in  1808,  1st  Geo.  II.,  providing  as  to  the  management  of  the  foundation  by 
trustees,  and  making  the  school  a boarding  school,  for  maintaining,  boarding,  and  lodging  the 
chndren,  schoolmaster,  &c.,  in  schoolhouse ; estates,  1400  acres  and  small  plots  of  ground  hi  city 
of  Waterford,  producing  only  £466  a-year,  under  leases  for  lives ; worth  £2282  or  £2547 
according  to  survey ; also  £4900  in  funds  at  interest,  16452. 
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Further  Act  of  48  Geo.  III.  c.  121 ; school  removed  from  city  to  county,  to  provide  more 
accommodation  for  lodging  the  hoys ; sixteen  or  seventeen  acres  attached  to  school ; good  care  of 
the  property,  which  was  thereby  greatly  increased  in  value ; rental  now  about  £1320,  net  income 
£1200  a-year,  16404. 

Admission  by  bishop,  but  generally  on  recommendation  of  mayor,  sheriff,  or  three  aldermen 
16404. 

Apprentices,  from  twelve  to  twenty  every  year,  with  £8  fee,  16404. 

Income  reported  in  1830,  at  £2047  a-year;  1400  acres,  16406. 

Present  Inquiry. — Evidence  of  Michael  Roberts,  Esq-.,  Agent  of  the  Foy  School  Estate,  16822- 
966.  Accounts  and  rental,  16822-9,  16947  et  scq.  Leases  expired';  re-letting  at  old  rental; 
- reduction  of  income ; Griffith’s  valuation,  16833-44.  Head  rents,  16847. 

Management  of  estates  and  re-lettings,  under  trustees  or  the  bishop,  16840-6.  Arrears,  16848-02, 
16927  ; as  compared  with  other  properties,  16800-6.  Allowances  to  tenants,  16857-9.  Evictions, 
and  loss,  16853-4. 

Personal  visitation  and  inspection  of  property  by  witness,  survey  and  valuation  by  him,  16846, 
16855,  16860-70,  16928-33.  Comparison  of  rents  with  other  properties,  on  which  they  are  lower, 
16871-4.  Comparison  of  present  and  former  value;  necessity  for  new  valuation  ; in  1812,  esti- 
mated at  £2282  per  annum  ; rental  now,  £1554,  16933-8. 

Suggestions  for  improved  management,  by  encouraging  improvements,  16875-6.  As  to  agricul- 
tural improvements  and  instruction,  schools,  system  of  farming ; want  of  supervision  and  attention 
to  system  pursued  by  tenantry,  and  of  efforts  for  its  improvement,  16877-907. 

Further  evidence  as  to  management  of  estate,  and  illustrations;  changes  of  tenants,  re-lettings, 
size  of  farms,  rent,  crops,  accumulated  arrears,  &c.,  16908  et  seq. 

Apprentice  fees;  paid  half  on  apprenticing,  and  half  after  six  months;  proceedings  in  case  of 
complaints  against  masters,  16952-5. 

Acts  relating  to  the  charity,  16961-3.  Its  general  management,  and  alterations  made  therein 
by  the  bishop,  16964-6. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Gommins,  widow,  a liursetender,  mother  of  two  boys  who  have  been  in 
the  school  ; complaining  of  the  food  of  the  boys,  and  of  abuses  in  management,  17107-30, 
17168-174:  had  a boy  in  the  school,  who  was  bound  apprentice  with  a fee;  master  went  to 
America  ; bound  to  another,  and  got  discontented,  17113  : has  a boy  in  the  school,  who  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  food,  and  what  he  gets  is  bad,  17108  ; has  not  seen  what  the 
last  boy  got,  17109  : particulars  of  food,  &e.,  complained  of,  17109-10,  17128;  as  to  meat,  bad 
stuff';  gets  only  the  name  of  meat,  but  they  might  be  able  to  eat  it  if  they  got  enough,  17109  ; 
her  boy  falling  away  in  his  education  and  everything ; is  the  colour  of  hunger  ; has  always  been  dis- 
contented, but  she  did  not  mind  that;  she  saw  the  quantity  he  ate,  17110-1.  Though  without  a 
father  for  her  children,  would  never  have  had  such  clothes  on  him  as  he  wore  at  school,  17110.  Never 
complained  to  the  trustees ; never  heard  of  parents  of  other  boys  complaining  to  them,  17112, 17116. 
Sends  food  mostly  every  week  to  her  boy,  as  other  parents  do  to  their  children  at  the  school,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  when  they  go  to  see  them  on  Sundays;  bread  and  meat,  and  every  little  thing 
they  can,  not  as  a treat,  but  the  children  complain  of  being  hungry,  17109,  17114-0,  17118-20. 
Boys  have  boxes  for  any  little  provisions  their  parents  take  to  them  ; her  boy  had  a box  for 
the  purpose,  and  sold  it  for  fourpence,  17128.  Applied  for  the  admission  of  a second  boy  lately, 
after  her  first  had  left  to  be  apprenticed,  17121-5. 

Ten  persons  who  have  sent  or  taken  things  to  eat  to  their  children  in  the  school ; names  some ; 
Mr.  Butts,  sexton;  thinks  Mrs.  Armstrong;  wife  of  Palmer,  tailor  to  the  school ; Boche  ; if  she 
got  till  to-morrow,  would  ask  for  more  names,  17115, 17127-33.  Witness  cautioned,  17134. 

On  subsequent  court  day,  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  does  not  appear,  after  service  of  summons 
on  her  personally  as  certified  by  head-constable ; letter  from  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  assigning 
a reason  for  absenting  herself,  17168-74. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butts,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  sexton  of  St.  Olave’s  Church,  Waterford  : 
17260-17376,  17570-17570. 

Has  had  sons  as  pupils  in  the  school ; oue  there  at  present,  17262-4:  they  have  complained  of 
the  food  as  bad  and  insufficient ; particulars  of  complaint,  17265  et  seq.  Sought  nevertheless  for 
the  admission  of  a second  son,  for  his  health’s  preservation,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country  air, 
17331-2.  Boys  at  the  school  better  fed  than  they  would  have  been  at  home,  some  of  them,  some 
of  them  not,  17358.  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins’  children  might  have  been  better  fed  at  the  school 
than  they  would  have  been  at  home,  occasionally,  17359-60  ; Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  applied  to 
have  another  boy  admitted  recently,  although  her  first  boy  was  starved  ; and  she  got  the  second 
into  the  school,  17361-2. 

Mrs.  Penelope  Commins  had  a child  in  the  orphan  school  and  made  complaints  of  treatment  there 
also,  17570-5. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Palmer,  tailor,  17392-411.  Has  had  three  boys  in  the  school;  has  one 
at  present;  the  first,  admitted  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  17394-0.  None  of  them  ever  complained 
of  being  insufficiently  or  badly  fed ; has  questioned  the  youngest,  a delicate  child,  who  says  he 
gets  enough  to  eat,  17396.  When  going  out,  would  take  him  something,  bread,  cakes,  or  apples, 
as  other  parents  do,  but  not  that  the  child  was  in  want;  is  sure  he  is  not,  17400-1.  Saw  the  food 
at  different  times  himself  and  but  for  being  ashamed  would  have  asked  for  some,  it  was  so  well  looking, 
17403.  Thriving  condition  of  the  children,  17406-7.  Knew  the  woman,  Mrs.  Penelope  Commins,  but 
was  never  acquainted  with  her ; has  heard  her  make  complaints,  and  spoke  toiler;  thought  she  had 
no  right  to  do  so,  17399  ; never  heard  his  wife  make  complaints  of  the  food ; knew  her  talk  to 
Mrs.  Commins;  it  was  Mrs.  Commins’  own  talk,  17410-1. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Pattison ; had  a grandson  in  the  school,  17377  : never  heard  him 
complain  17381-2  • he  never  complained  of  bad  food,  but  she  used  to  take  him  a bit  of  bread,  or 
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cake,  or  any  thing  in  that  way  ; would  bring  it  to  any  strange  child  and  let  alone  a grandchild  ; 
not  from  any  want  she  brought  it  to  him,  but  just  as  a treat,  17383-7 ; lias  heard  people  say  the 
boys  were  not  treated  as  the)’  ought  to  be,  17390. 

Evidence  of  William  Roche,  a draper,  formerly  a pupil  in  the  school,  17412-61.  Used  to 
complain  of  food  heiug  insufficient  in  quantity,  not  had  in  quality,  17416-20.  The  food  was  at 
times  of  inferior  quality ; stirabout  not  done  enough,  and  has  had  it  sour,  and  material  bad,  17421-5. 
Housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ilammond,  gave  him  more  when  he  complained,  17430-2  : sometimes  his 
complaints  not  attended  to,  17425,  17433.  Never  complained  to  his  parents,  but  they  always 
brought  him  food,  as  a treat,  17434-5.  Particulars  of  his  complaints  ; bread  mouldy  ; meat  too 
old,  but  had  not  often  to  complain  of  that;  meal  sour,  17444-50.  Fault  sometimes  in  the 
cooking;  it  was  not  done,  17451-2  : sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad,  17452-3;  parsnips  good, 
but  who  could  eat  parsnips  steamed  in  a boiler!  17459-61. 

Evidence  of  Thomas  Smith  Harvey,  bookseller,  stationer,  and  printer,  17462-502  : — Has  had 
several  apprentices  from  the  Foy  School ; their  general  and  moral  conduct  very  satisfactory,  but 
their  education  greatly  neglected,  17463-4,17481  : particulars  of  deficiencies,  17465  et  seq.  Nature 
of  education  required  for  his  business  and  for  boys  who  are  to  earn  their  own  living  and  obtain 
promotion,  17465,  17469,  17475,  17488  et  seq.  His  present  foreman  a Foy  boy,  17501-2  : 
comparison  with  apprentices  front  other  schools ; as  to  inferiority  of  Foy  boys  corrects  himself, 
17495-9. 

- Apprentices  have  not  complained  of  food  they  had  in  the  school,  as  to  quantity  or  quality; 
parents  brought  food  to  them,  but  not  from  any  deficiency ; many  boys  dissatisfied  and  would 
waste  what  they  got ; food  not  alwavs  comfortably  cooked  or  served  ; want  of  regular  supervision, 
174S2-7. 

Evidence  of  Joseph  Fisher,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Waterford  Mail,  17505-25. — Has  had  Foy  boys 
in  his  employment;  one  educated  exclusively  at  the  Foy  school,  the  best  compositor  he  ever  saw  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  good  education  became  a reporter,  17506-14.  Has  another  Foy  boy  an 
apprentice,  of  very  fair  education  ; has  several  apprentices,  and  thinks  his  education  not  neglected, 
but  a very  fair  education  and  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  others,  17514-7. 

Objections  to  a boarding  school  for  boys  of  this  class;  original  design  of  Bishop  Foy  to  have  a 
day  school  in  the  city,  far  more  conducive  to  welfare  of  the  children  for  whom  intended,  17517 
et  seq.  With  the  income  of  Foy  School,  about  .£1,400  a-year,  an  institution  might  be  founded 
for  education  of  different  classes  ; an  upper  school,  paying  ; a second  school,  for  gratuitous  educa- 
tion ; a third,  for  education  and  board  ; further  particulars  of  suggested  arrangements,  17525. 

Want  of  inspection,  and  supervision  by  a local  committee,  for  Foy  School,  17525. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  O' Donohoe,  master,  16477-S,  16490,  16502-10,  16557-697,  16798, 
16800-8,  16811,  17062-7,  17526-569,  17576-96.  — Number  of  pupils,  thirty  eight ; fully  the 
average,  if  not  more,  16559-60.  Generally  of  the  lowest  class,  Protestants,  16573,  16605-7. 

Course  of  instruction,  English,  with  geography  and  mathematics ; mensuration  aud  book-keeping 
to  some  extent,  16567,  16591-600  ; desirableness  of  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  industrial  occupa- 
tion, 16595,16601-4, 16615-22.  Books  used;  chosen  and  supplied  by  trustees,  16568-71  : want 
of  better  books,  maps,  <fcc.,  16585-90,  16609-10. 

As  to  complaints  of  the  defective  education  of  Foy  boys  in  English : describes  course  of  instruction ; 
if  he  could  have  examined  Mr.  Harvey  (supra),  would  have  brought  out  a different  story  altogether; 
instances  boys  of  good  education  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  employment,  17576-7  etseq.  Mistakes  in  writing 
. from  dictation,  sometimes  none,  sometimes  “ between  two  and  three ;”  correction  of  mistakes,  some- 
times passed  over,  impossible  to  go  through  all,  17584-7.  Bad  spelling  hy  master  himself ; instances, 
.17588-96. 

His  duties  confined  to  conduct  and  education  of  the  boys  ; would  secure  greater  cleanliness  if  he 
had  more  authority  ; does  not  interfere  with  housekeeper,  16611-4,  16672-6,  17555-6. 

Repairs  of  establishment  much  wanted,  16561-2.  Defective  ventilation  of  schoolroom,  16662-71  ; 
accumulation  of  dirt  about  it,  16675-6.  Boys  generally  very  healthy;  no  death  during  eleven 
years;  a case  of  fever  once  or  twice  ; ringworm  amongst  the  boys  for  eight  or  twelve  months,  but 
got  rid  of,  16688-95. 

Hours  and  distribution  of  dav,  16647-8  ; holidays  few,  10649-61.  Never  takes  the  boys  out  to 
walk,  16696-7. 

Discipline;  corporal  punishment,  how  and  under  what  circumstances  administered;  no  report 
book,  but  ordered  to  flog  by  the  bishop  in  somo  cases,  16623-46. 

Inspection  of  school  hy  the  bishop  and  dean,  chiefly  by  the  bishop,  and  visited  by  catechist  and 
physician  : bishop  records  result  of  his  inspection  and  examination  of  boys,  in  a book,  16563—6. 
Catechist,  the  vicar;  attends  weekly,  and  great  attention  to  the  sick,  16677-87. 

Success  in  after-life  of  pupils ; generally  turn  out  well ; only  one  in  eleven  years  behaved  ill, 
and  lie  reformed,  16574-84.  Considers  it  a great  advantage  for  the  poor  to  have  this  a boarding 
school,  16606. 

As  to  complaints  about  Food  of  the  boys  : — never  a general  complaint;  sometimes,  not  frequently, 
individual  complaints  that  a boy  “has  not  got  a fair  share,”  or  meat  too  fat,  &c.;  particulars  of 
complaints,  17627  et  seq.  Food  brought  by  parents,  who  will  do  it,  but  knows  the  food  provided 
for  the  boys  was  fully  sufficient,  17542,  17561-8;  boys  take  bread  away,  after  dinner  done,  and 
barter  it  for  apples ; had  to  drive  away  an  apple  woman  who  used  to  come  to  barter  apples  for 
boys’  food,  17453-4 : in  the  division  of  large  quantity  of  food  amongst  a number  of  boys,  difficulty 
of  exactly  equal  apportionment;  one  may  come  in  for  less  than  another,  17530-1, 17554  ; has  some- 
times got  an  additional  quantity,  sometimes  not,  17531.  Complaint  of  a hoy  (Roche,  supra), 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne,  late  catechist,  who  replied  that  if  he  was  hungry  he  would  cat  the  food, 
17557-9. 
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Waterford,  Foy  School, — continued. 

Mrs.  Penelope  Oommins  seldom  came  to  bring  food  to  her  boy  at  Foy  school ; wa-s- so  dissatisfied 
with  her  son  at  Orphan-house  school,  where  they  are  well  treated,  that  she  withdrew  him,  and  offered 
witness  money  for  getting  him  so  good  a school  as  Foy  school,  175C9,  1757*1. 

Evidence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ilammpnd,  housekeeper  of  the  school,  169G7-17106,  17597-600. 
.Duties  of  housekeeper,  16976. 

Food  of  the  boys  and  mode  of  supply  ; meat  from  the  best  butcher  in  Waterford ; meal  and  milk 
the  best ; bread  very  good ; supplies  got  by  contract,  upon  samples,  selected  by  trustees,  the  bishop, 
or  dean,  and  often  inspected  by  the  bishop,  16977-9.  Meals  and  nature  of  diet  at  each;  food  the 
best  in  the  market,  17037-45.  The  dean  states  to  same  effect,  17044.  Quantity  of  food;  boys 
get  more  than  they  could  use  and  leave  some,  although  they  have  complained  that  they  had  not 
enough,  17046-68:  statements  of  bishop  and  dean,  17057,  17063-8  {and  see  below,  under  their 
evidence).  On  one  occasion,  seeing  insects  in  the  rice  or  meal  went  to  the  merchant  and  complained 
of  it,  17049-51;  no  complaint  from  the  boys,  17052-3. 

Servants  of  the  institution  ; number,  mode  of  appointment,  allowances,  duties,  &c.,  16980-90, 

. 17095-102. 

Cleaning  and  washing  arrangements,  <fcc. ; if  house  washed  oftener,  additional  assistance  would  be 
required;  schoolroom  washed  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months;  other  rooms  once  a-week, 
16991-7.  Changes  of  bedding  and  body  linen  for  boys,  17000-13  : arrangements  as  to  clothing 
and  washing  the  boys,  17014-36.  Boys  never  bathe;  not  washed  all  over  within  the  last  two 
years;  boys  who  liked  to  go  and  wash  themselves,  are  gone,  17025,  17034.  Master’s  evidence 
as  to  bathing,  16624. 

Hair  cutting  and  barber’s  fees  for  doing  it;  sometimes  cut  by  housekeeper,  but  fees  not  appro- 
• printed  to  her  use,  17069-84. 

Other  details;  payment  of  bills,  candle  light  in  hall,  keeping  of  fowls  and  pigs  ; buys  and  pays 
for  food  for  the  latter  herself,  17085-106. 

Evidence  (if  Dr.  Joseph  Mackisy,  junior,  physician  to  the  school,  16698-770,  16817-21.  Health 
of  the  boys  generally  very  good ; fully  tip  to  the  average  of  boarding  schools  or  above  it ; casual 
cases  of  illness,  and  accidents,  1669S-707.  Iliugworm  and  dirt;  repeated  remonstrances  as  to 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  boys,  their  persons  and  clothes,  and  in  the  school  apartments  generally, 
16709-29,  16736,  16738,  16817-9.  Scald  head  and  dirt,  16820-1.  Want  of  more  efficient  super- 
vision of  the  whole  school,  16733-8,  16753  5. 

Dietary;  nature  of;  boys  have  thriven  upon  it;  approved  of  by  him,  and  generally  satisfactory, 
16739-52.  Has  remonstrated  with  matron  and  entered  in  book,  when  any  thing  wrong  in  regard 
to  food,  &c.,  16755-63;  his  reports  not  always  attended  to,  16761-3,  16817.  One  case  of  severe 
illness  ; not  attributable  to  the  school,  16764-9. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Machesy,  senior ; as  to  medical  arrangements  of  Foy  School  as  compared  with 
Society  of  Friends’  School  in  same  county,  16538,  16771-3  : and  of  Dr.  J.  Machesy,  junior, 
16704-7. 

Evidence  of  Very  Rev.  Edward  N ewenharn  Hoare,  Dean  of  Waterford,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
' school,  16457-556, 16087,  16775-816,  17063-8,  17229-32,  17249-5S. 

As  to  management  and  accounts,  leases,  <&c.  : income  now,  .£1400  a-year,  16457-68, 16541-56. 
Salaries,  16531-4, 16537-8.  Account  of  foundation  and  change  to  a boarding  school,  arrangement 
and  condition ; well  conducted  as  to  education,  feeding,  and  clothing ; but  dirty,  and  wants  cleaning; 
suggested  improvements,  16469-70,  16540. 

Bad  state  of  repair  of  the  premises,  owing  to  state  of  funds ; dirt,  want  of  appliances  for 
cleansing,  &c. ; want  of  Bibles,  clothes,  <fcc.  ; finances  improved  and  measures  iu  progress  for  reme- 
dying defects,  16787-816. 

Food  of  boys  ; never  heard  complaints,  and  knows  that  when  boys  are  away  from  school  for 
. holidays,  parents  send  them  up  to  get  the  school  diet,  17229  ; course  taken  for  securing  good  provi- 
sions from  good  tradesmen,  17229  ; complainant,  Mrs.  Penelope  Oommins  more  importunate  than 
any  other  parent  to  get  her  second  child  in,  17229.  Complaints  of  food  and  treatment  of  boys 
• unfounded  in  fact,  17229. 

Improvement  in  repairs  and  cleanliness  and  general  state  of  school,  on  second  attendance  of  Com- 
missioners, 17229, 17249-50. 

Objection  to  boarding  school  system  for  children  of  humbler  classes,  16470-2  : grounds  of  ob- 
jection, 16491-7,  16514-20, 16529,  17229  : would  be  more  in  accordance  with  intentions  of  founder 
to  have  a day  school,  17229. 

Apprenticing,  its  extent  and  management,  16470,  16473-81,  16485-6  : selection  of  masters  by 
the  bishop  or  dean,  or  both,  as  trustees,  17229. 

Confirmation  of  boys  before  leaving  school,  16539. 

Inspection  of  school  and  examination  of  boys  by  the  bishop  and  dean,  clergyman^and  catechist, 
frequently,  in  each  week;  annual  examinations,  but  no  prizes,  16473,  16482-4, 16487-90,  16536. 

Recreation  and  amusement-  of  the  boys  not  sufiicieut ; want  of  ball-alley  and  cricket-ground, 

' 16498-513,  16521. 

Conduct  of  boys  after  leaving  school  generally  good  ; believes  they  have  turned  out  well,  some 
remarkably  well,  none  bad  that  he  knows  of,  16523-9,  16530. 

Suggestions  for  better  government  of  the  institution  ; larger  number  of  trustees,  with  some  of  the 
laity;  lit  present  only  the  bishop  and  dean  ; inconvenience  in  case  of  difference,  and  dean  virtually 
no  voice  : improvements  required,  for  which  a larger  local  governing  body  is  desirable,  in  regard 
to  books  and  maps,  industrial  employment,  recreations,  corporal  punishment,  16775-80.  v\  ant  of 
a resident  manager  or  general  superintendent,  with  wife  for  matron,  having ^authority  oier  the 
- master,  housekeeper,  and  whole  establishment,  subject  only  to  the  trustees,  16/86,  1 /_ol-0  ; and 
want  of  local  governing  body,  17257. 
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Waterford,  Foy  School, — continued. 

As  funds  are  so  ample,  thinks  there  should  be  a classical  and  commercial  day  school,  with  good 
apprentice  fees,  and  clothing  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  in  uniform,  17229. 

Evidmceof  Eight  Ree.dhe  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
school,  17139-228,  17233-48,  17259,  17333,  174S0,  17504. 

n^llTs11  account  of  tlie  scllool>  its  former  and  present  management,  and  condition,  17141, 

Difficulties  of  management  of  the  school ; want  of  superintendence,  change  of  system  some  time 
ago;  rules  drawn  up,  17141. 

Successful  after-life  of  the  boys;  never  one  that  really  turned  out  ill;  benefit  of  Scriptural 
education;  healthiness  of  school,  17142.  1 

Apprenticing:  course  taken  in  apprenticing  and  selection  of  masters  by  trustees  or  one  of  them ; 
trades,  Ac  1 / 163-99.  Apprentice  fee  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  in  enabling  them  to  get  eligible 
situations  beyond  Waterford  itself,  17142-5.  Payment  of  apprentice  fee  by  instalments  at  different 
times  usclul,  1/148  As  to  watchfulness  by  trustees,  over  conduct  and  treatment  of  apprentices 
alter  they  leave  the  school ; desirable  where  practicable,  17149-51. 

Fees  sometimes  paid  to  unable  a young  person  to  emigrate  ivitli  bis  family  and  be  apprenticed : 

and  m sending  boys  to  sea,  17146-7.  11 

of  supervision,  17151,  17161-3;  constitution  of  such  a body, 
1710.0-4.  yj  ant  of  a governing  body  with  local  patrons  or  visitors  under  them:  necessity  of  a 
body  who  will  give  attention  to  the  school;  its  composition,  17200-7,  17219-22  Further  sug- 
gestions as  to  management,  discipline,  punishments,  &c.,  17208-12. 

f™8  fo*  bo^s  of  humbler  classes,  as  in  this  school;  grounds  of 
objection,  1/141,  l/loo,  171j9,  1(223. - Comparative  expense  of  boys  in  Foy  school  and  other 
schools  m the  locality,  aud  advantages  of  local  superintendence  in  the  latter,  17159-60. 

Woi‘ld ■ convert  the  school  to  its  original  purpose,  of  a day  school,  but  not  limited  merely  to  the 
city  of  Waterford;  funds  would  be  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  Protestant  poor  children  of  the 
whole  county  of  Waterford,  or  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  17141,  17155-8, 17224-5. 
do  ubtfhl ' TnffLT U Ual lj’  b'lfc  n0t  attended  bF  parents  or  other  persons ; no  prizes,  and  advantage 

Value  of  throwing  open  public,  naval,  military,  and  civil  appointments  to  competition;  in 
tons 'ed ucafi on"'! 7^26 Ugl  1 ° educatlon>  preferable  to  endowment  of  establishments  giving  gratui- 

mum ’’*?«??  7 af,un,56;n?e  f a*V»jr  best  food  ; mode  of  obtaining  supplies,  aud 
”'“de  t0“7  "ilh0"1  *•**«» 1 - 
Mrs.  Penelope  Comm  ins’  complaint  and  non-attendance  on  summons  at  second  inquiry  17168-74 
Evidence  ot  the  bishop  on  her  .allegations,  17175-82.  H y 

Further  evidence  as  to  neglect  and  want  of  cleanliness  in  dress  and  persons  of  the  boys,  of  mas- 
orderly  arrangements,  and  other  details ; some  evils 


ters,  and  of  the  whole  school,  and  want  of  c 


rsSuiS  gr“l  ^ 

IFLtTrit!i1’mT  7Tq,  kle  *^7°'  o£  Li”eridl>  oommunicution  from,  as  to  property  attaehed  to 
G”Te  ” " L,memlt'  4730-1-2  : ”»  «*»»'  «Sl-(See 

fd ; Bisl,0p  Pocoeke’s.  Kilkenny,  under  Incorporated  Society,  1689,  7008,  23253-8, 

fTCr'7  masl6‘'.  “f  «*  kte  •*»>  »f  *mmm  Smith  at  Clocaslee,  Queen's  Co. ; 
memorial  from,  for  compensation,  superannuation,  or  annuity  ; (see  Clomslee)  4736. 

WM  Richard  Davis  Esq,  printer,  Dublin;  Evidence  of,  as  to  general  state  of  education,  and  want 
of  adequate  provision  for  same  in  Dublin,  23463  d ,eq. 

Different  degrees  of  preparation  in  young  men  for  business,  23467  ; many  who  succeed  well  in 
business  nave  very  limited  literary  acquirements,  23468-70.  Ignorance  of  many  coming  up  to 

Diiblm  ; not  ?o -proficient  even  ,n  reading,  writing;  and  aritlinieiie,  as  boys  in  National  Schools  i 
attributes  their  deficiencies  to  want  of  good  schools  in  the  country,  23480-6, 

Sent  his  sons  to  an  excellent  school  at  Manchester,  not  finding  a school  in  Dublin  to  give  them 
the  education  he  wished  for  them,  a good  sound  English  education,  23471  ; high  character  of  the 
8cbocd  and  maste.''  ,at  Manchester,  23473-4 ; such  a school  would  be  successful  in  this  country, 
23476  , it  fie  could  have  found  one  in  Dublin,  would  not  have  sent  his  sons  away,  23475, 23477-9. 

Welland,  Umn,  Esq,  residing  a mile  from  Midleton  ; Evidence  of,  as  to  Midleton  Endowed  School 
, , : has  a son  whom  he  was  anxious  to  send  to  school,  but  would  not  send  him  to  Midleton 

school  on  account  of  the  character  it  bears  ; laxity  of  discipline,  (see  under  Midleton) : would  be  a 
m aUd  °therS  t0  b°  ablC  t0  S6nd  theil‘  S0HS  t0  be  educated  in  neigh- 

Wp,,Rev:  Samud  Maxwell,  Incumbent  of  Killough  (Co.  Down);  communications  from,  respecting 
Killough  School  and  endowments  by  Rev.  James  Hamilton  and  Judge  Ward  ; school  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  disagreements  as  to  the  application  of  proceeds  of  bequest,  9778-9.  Evidence  of  Mr. 
West  as  to  withdrawing  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  bequest,  and  communication  from  the  Primate  on  the 
subject,  9781  et  seq. 

cvideucc  °/  Rev;  S.  M- West,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Despard,  agent  of  Lord  Bangor  and  of 

tfie  Ohanty  who  controverts  Mr.  Wests  statement  as  to  endowment,  20305-7,  20310,  20312-3  • 

(see  under  Killough.) 
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t0  8C,100lS  ^ end^“^^^te  of  education  ; evidence  taken 
aS  t0  3ch°0ls  an<1  endowmeuts>  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken 

Erasmus  Smith  Boys  and  Girls  School,  454-509. 

Tate  Endowment  for  Education  and  Charity,  421-452. 


ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOL,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  WEXFORD. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Freeman  Booth,  master,  454-529,  537-9. 

. &rfcSaQ  °fe?er;>  ^tendance,  hours,  holidays,  &c.,  of  school,  salaries  of  teachers,  &c.,  455 
et  seq.,  J36-J.  Of  fifty-four  boys  attending  the  school,  two  Roman  Catholics,  455-6  ■ could 
accommodate  sixty-four  or  seventy,  469.  Pupils  free ; none  rejected  who  do  not  pay,  nor  for 
religion,  467-8  : admitted  on  recommendation  only,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elgee,  rector  of  parish 
but  recommendation  of  one  of  committee  would  do,  470-2.  Small  number  of  pupils  on  Saturdays! 
4/5-5.  Attendance  of  clergyman  to  catechise  the  children,  boys  and  girls  together,  479-484  529  ’ 
Roman  Catholic  children  go  home  during  the  time ; attend  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
flaily  4bo-4  JO.  Schoo  books  supplied  by  committee,  476-8.  Ages  of  admission,  up  to  eighteen 
4JI-8.  Parents  generally  of  respectable  condition  in  life,  499.  Pupils  mostly  go  into  shops  and 
trades ; instruction  directed  to  that  object ; kind  of  instruction,  500-2.  Those  he  can  call  to  mind 
have  done  well  in  afterlife,  504-6.  Has  been  master  four  and  a-haif  years,  appointed  by  rector 
and  committee,  503,  507-509.  Children  healthy  ; thinks  the  school  working  well ; has  no  alter- 
ations to  suggest,  510-513  : but  an  advanced  description  of  books  might  be  supplied  514  Ap- 
proves continuous  instruction  of  five  hours  together,  516-7  : no  play-ground,  518.  Singing  mkd  t 
make  the  school  more  attractive,  525.  * ^ o 6 fa  ° 

a **  °f  Rei-1\ic,iard  Waddy  Elgee,  Rector  of  Wexford,  as  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  school, 

48/,  ooU-5.  Hie  Scriptures  read  during  school  hours,  but  catechetical  instruction  after,  487.  Suc- 
cess  in  afterlife  of  pupils,  who  generally  have  turned  out  remarkably  well  for  their  class  in  life 


TATE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  EDUCATION,  &C.,  AT  WEXFORD. 

“ Tate’s  Charity  for  Education  in  Wexford;”  £7000  in  the  funds  loft  by  will  by  William  Tate 
who  died  m 1794;  annual  proceeds,  £227  16s.;  money  since  accumulating,  no  appropriation  of 
dividends  or  interest  having  taken  place  ; described  as  for  a “ school,  Wexford,”  and  for  “ charitv 
schools  in  the  town  of  Wexford  Return  from  Bequest  Board  states,  “ Local  trustees  none  as 
yet;  same  return  says,  “the  mayor,  sheriff,  rector,  and  churchwardens  of  Wexford,  are  the 
local  trustees ; but  they  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  form  of  the  intended  school Returns  from 
rector  and  mayor  refer  back  to  the  Bequest  Board,  in  whose  hands  the  will,  documents,  and  funds 
are  : trustees  agreed  in  18o3  to  take  ground  for  building,  and  have  had  three  offers,  but  have  not 
procured  an  eligible  site,  421. 


. No  town  in  Ireland  more  requiring  an  immediate  application  of  funds 
ticularly  for  schools  without  religious  distinction,  421. 


for  education,  more  par- 


Bequest  also  of  £1000  by  same  benefactor,  for  weekly  distribution  of  bread  to  indigent  house 
keepers,  impartially  and  without  distinction  of  religion,  421. 

Evidence  and  Return  of  Robert  J.  Crean,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Mayor  of  Wexford,  421,  422,  426-8  436-8 
447-53.  Great  want  of  means  of  education  in  Wexford,  at  the  same  time  that  this  large’ bequest 
for  the  purpose  is  lying  unemployed  ; existing  schools  unable  to  afford  instruction  to  children  apply- 
ing from  want  of  funds,  422 : hundreds  of  children  applying  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  schools  for  want 
of  means,  422,  426-8.  No  meeting  of  trustees  since  he  has  been  mayor,  never  heard  of  any  in 
April,  1853,  426,  436;  no  correspondence  on  the  subject,  nothing  done  by  his  predecessors  426 
Intentions  of  testator  as  indicated  by  his  wiil,  422  ; would  be  defeated,  in  regard  to  education  of 
children  in  . Wexford,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  if  the  rector’s  ideas  were 
carried  into  effect,  447  : desires  that  the  will  should  be  carried  out  according  to  its  intention 
436  *°8  1101111111  Catholics  al°ne,  but  for  the  inhabitants  generally,  without  religious  distinction,’ 


Evidence  and  Return  of  Rev.  Richard  Waddy  Elgee,  Rector  of  Wexford,  421, 424,  434-46, 448-50 
Return  as  to  particulars  of  information  required,  “ nil,”  but  refers  to  Bequest  Board,  421  Pro- 
duces a document  containing  extracts  from  the  will,  424.  Was  empowered  by  trustees  in  April 
1853,  to  look  out  for  a site,  none  eligible  offered  ; Will  will  be  carried  out  according  to  the  letter  ’ 
mode  of  selecting  children,  &c.,  given  in  the  will ; has  thought  it  better  to  allow  the  fund  to  accu- 
mulate, 434  ; has  no  other  documentary  evidence  to  put  in  ; supposes  minutes  or  copy  of  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  April,  1853,  have  been  preserved  by  then  mayor,  435;  has  no  accounts  or  docu- 
ments, 440-6.  Reasons  of  the  delay  in  applying  the  bequest,  439.  Nothing  in  the  will  to  show  its 
applicability  to  education  of  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  448-50.  Inference  on  this  point  from 
. the  will,  449. 

Evidence  of  R.  W.  Ryan,  Esq.  : Produces  a copy  of  the  will  obtained  from  Bequest  Board,  423, 
429|;  various  bequests;  portion  for  education  locked  up  and  accumulating;  several  of  the  other 
legacies  must  have  lapsed  and  fallen  into  the  fund  for  education,  423,  425 ; no  lands  in  will ; 
only  money ; no  other  documents,  430-1,  433. 

Portions  of  will  read  and  set  forth,  but  not  those  referred  to  as  relating  to  education  432  434. 
White,  Rev.  James,  father  of  a boy  at  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork;  evidence  favourable 
to  the  instruction  and  conduct  of  the  school,  17958  et  seq. : (see  Midleton.) 

Wicklow,  Co.  of : Inquiry  as  to  schools  and  endowments,  and  state  of  education ; evidence  taken 
at  Wicklow,  13676  et  seq. 

Diocesan  School,  13681—90,  13724—39. 

Eaton  Bequest,  13778-88. 

Orphan  School;  endowment  by  Jeffrey  Waldron,  Esq.,  13680. 

Schools  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  13676-9. 

General  State  of  Education,  and  want  of  provision  for  same  in  locality,  13691-723. 
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Wicklow — continued. 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

Information  fr  an  Previous  Inquiries,  Sfc. — Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  in  183d, 
reports  it  as  a free  school  with  eight  acres  of  land  ; refers  to  previous,  reports  of  1788  and 
1827,  twelve  acres  or  upwards,  13687.  Report  on  Diocesan  Schools  in  1827,  by  Commissioners  of 
Education  Inquiry;  establishment  of  a school  for  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendalougb,  at  Wicklow; 
refers  to  land  endowment;  master  appointed  but  no  house  or  school,  and  Grand  Jury  refused  to 
present  for  building ; master  received  emoluments  for  schools  of  both  dioceses,  £100  a-year  salary, 
and  had  in  his  private  house  one  boarder  and  four  or  five  day  boys,  136S9.  Land  sold;  and  in 
.1826  and  1S35.  no  school  in  operation,  ! 3688. 

Present  In qui' y. — Letter  from  Johii  Samuels,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glcnda- 
lough;  no  diocesan  schoolmaster  since  1834  ; none  for  years  before  1824  ; not  aware  of  any 
endowment  now,  13690. 


Evidence  of  Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg,  Rector  of  Wicklow  Lands  of  diocesan' school  disposed  of 
by  Government  and  lost  to  the  parish,  13681-6. 

Evidence  of  James  Byrne,  Esi).,  resident  of  town  of  Wicklow,  and  tenant  on  the  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Wicklow  Diocesan  School : — As  to  tho  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  Government  in  1848  ; 
two  Irish  acres  sold  ; eight  and  a-half  acres  remain  unsold,  and  in  hands  of  a tenant  of  the  Govern- 
ment (see  Cavanagh  !)  13726-37.  Great  want  of  a good  school  in  the  place,  a good  English  and 
classical  school ; many  persons  would  be  glad  of  such  a school,  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
children  away  to  school,  13738-9. 


EATON  BEQUEST. 


Information  in  previous  “Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  Education  ;’  .£63  a-year,  by 
Miss  Catherine  Eaton  ; recovered  in  1824, 13782  : litigation,  by  which  Bequest  Board  recovered 
the  bequest  and  funds,  but  not  returned  as  for  education,  13786. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  A ndrew  Brownrigg,  Rector  of  Wicklow  : — Bequest  by  Miss  Catherine  Eaton, 
left  to  clergymen  and  churchwardens  of  Wicklow,  but  not  stated  “ to  their  successors ;”  received 
the  rents,  but  is  not  able  to  say  whether  it  was  for  education  purposes,  13783-4. 

Evidence  of  Joseph  Morton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  : — Particulars  of  property 
which  he  has  heard  was  bequeathed  by  a person  named  Eaton  for  charitable  purposes,  out  of  which 
schoolhouses  were  erected;  property  now  in  other  hands,  13778-81. 

Evidence  of  James  Byrne,  Esq.,  resident  in  town  of  Wicklow: — As  to  Miss  Eaton’s  bequest, 
Rev.  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  statement  correct ; the  property  Mr.  Morton  speaks  of  for  schools  at  Wicklow 
fell  out  of  lease,  13785. 


ORPHAN  SCHOOL:  ENDOWMENT  BY  JEFFREY  WALDRON. 

Wicklow  Orphan  School  mentioned  in  “ Digest  of  Charitable  Funds  designed  for  Education,” 
by  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  in  1835:  £20  left  for  a poor  orphan  school  by  Jeffrey 
Waldron,  13680. 

SCHOOLS  ENDOWED  UNDER  LORD  LIEUTENANT’S  HIND.- 

Account  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund;  its  origin,  nature,  amounts,  and  application,  on  condition 
of  a grant  of  land  in  perpetuity  being  obtained,  13676. 

Wicklow  male  school;  grant- from  fund  £20,  subscriptions  £90  ; no  mention  of  land,  13676. 

Wicklow  female  school  ; grant  on  similar  conditions,  13676. 

Wicklow  free  school ; grant  from  fund  £40,  from  Kildare- street  Association  £30,  and  private 
donations,  13679. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Andrew  Brownrigg,  Rector  of  Wicklow  : Relating  to  schools  stated  to  have 
been  endowed  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  13677-9  ; the  Wicklow  parish  schools  certainly 
received  no  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  that  he  is  aware  of,  13678. 

Evidence  of  lion,  and  Rev.  William  Wingfield,  as  to  aid  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  for  building 
schools,  which  were  afterwards  left  dependent  on  private  means;  in  one. case  (in  Wicklow)  built 
in  the  chapel-yard,  and  since  added  as  a wing  to  the  chapel  by  the  priest,  5117. 


GENERAL  STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  WANT  OF  PROVISION  FOR  SAME  IN  WICKLOW. 

Evidence  of  Rev.  Andrew  Brownr'gg,  Rector  of  Wicklow  : No  classical  school;  great  want  of  one 
in  the  town  ; would  have  considerable  attendance  ; growing  population  and  no  means  of  better  kind 
of  education  but  at  heavy  expense  of  sending  children  to  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  13691-6.  Great 
want  of  a good  English  commercial  school : would  bo  a great  attendance  at  a good  classical  and 
commercial  school,  double  that  at  a classical  school  alone,  13696-9,  13706-7.  At  present,  boys 
intended  for  mercantile  pursuits,  educated  at  parochial  or  National  school  ; no  means  whatever  of 
learning  modern  languages;  no  French  master  resident;  worse  off  than  if  further  from  Dublin, 
13700-3  Instances  of  the  wane  of  a school  on  the  spot,  13721-3. 

Suggests  the  restoration  of  the  former  school  lands  (s«e  a hove,  under  Diocesan  Schools),  and  estab- 
lishment of  a good  school  thereon  ; would  he  a vast  benefit,  especially  from  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  Wicklow  since  the  completion  of  the  railway,  and  iucrease  of  residents : suggests  a 
boarding  and  day  school  combined,  13708-10. 

Boarding  school  need  not  be  confined  to  one  religion  ; has  been  at  schools  where  different  religions 
did  not  clash,  as  at  a diocesan  school  in  Wexford,  Ac.,  did  not  interfere  with  one  another,  13710-14. 
Manner  in  which  religious  instruction  of  different  denominations  was  conducted,  13715-17.  Bene- 
ficial results  produced,  13718-20. 

Evidence. of  Marcus  Maingag,  Esq.,  resident  at  Wicklow  for  more  than  twenty  years,  13765-6., 
Great  want  of  schools  for  middle  classes  in  the  locality;  no  means  of  giving  a classical  education 
without  sending  the  children  away  to  a distance  ; instances,  some  to  Chester  and  Holland,  13767  ; 
a good  school  at  homo,  or  near,  would  be  preferred,  1376S.  Want  of  means  of  education  much  felt; 
a 'School  for  a good  general  course  o£  education  in  English  and  classics,  with  modern  languages, 
would  ho  well  attended,  13768-71,  13775-6.  No  classical  school  at  present,  or  for  French,  or  for 
general  education  ; if  a good  school  established,  now  there  is  a railroad,  numbers  from  Dublin 
would  take  advantage  cf  it,  for  the  sake  of  health  ; visitors  to  the  sea  for  the  summer  obliged  to 
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Wicklow — continued. 


bring  down  private  tutors,  or  have  no  means  of  education  ; 
13772-7. 


a good  school  would  be  a great  boon, 


Evidence  of  Joseph  Morton , Esq.,  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners,  to  same  effect,  as  to  absence 
of  any  school  for  his  class  in  society,  and  defective  means  resorted  to  for  education,  13787-S. 

Wiggins,  Henry,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  of  Grocers’  Company,  patrons  of  Erasmus  Smith  School  at  Muflj 
Co.  Londonderry ;— Evidence  of,  page  313 : — see  Muff. 

Wilkinson, -John-,  Esq.,  j.p.  : — Evidence  as  to  Midleton  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cork:  had  a son  at 
the  school  whom  he  removed  to  another  school,  from  dissatisfaction  at  his  progress  and  at  the  want 
of  discipline  at  the  Midleton  School ; smoking,  drinking,  and  card-playing  amongst  the  boys 
there;  further  details  in  evidence,  17803-47  : (see  Midleton.)  Sends  his  boys  to  Portarlington ; 
if  there  were  a proper  school  at  Midleton  would  send  them  to  it  and  save  expense,  17844-5. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Secretary  of  Faculty  in  General  Assembly’s 
College,  Belfast : Evidence  of,  as  to  the  want  of  intermediate  schools,  or  superior  schools  for  the 
middle  classes,  10547-8. 

Paper  containing  the  substance  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  referring  to  the  views  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  as  to  the  necessity  of  intermediate  schools,  10547. 

The  great  educational  want  of  Ireland,  a sound  system  of  intermediate  education  for  middle 
classes ; flagrant  abuses  in  management  of  Royal  and  other  endowed  schools  : the  State,  with  the 
aid  of  local  support,  should  establish  a system  of  intermediate  schools  for  united  education,  profes- 
sional and  commercial;  existing  foundations  to  form  .part  of  the  system  and  general  fund,  10547. 

Desire  for  higher  education;  notwithstanding  decrease  in  numbers  attending  classical  schools  in 
Belfast,  and  extinction  of  classical  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  further  details  as  to  existing 
state  of  schools  and  demand  for  education  amongst  Presbyterian  body,  10547-8. 

Wingfield,  Hon.  and  Rev.  William,  Vicar  of  Abbeyleix,  Queen’s  Co.,  one  of  the  guardians  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  estate,  Co.  Wicklow : Evidence  of,  as  to  alleged  endowments  for  schools  at  Cas- 
tlemacadam  and  Newbridge,  County  Wicklow,  13745-6. 

Newbridge  Chapel-school  was  built  partly  by  grant  from  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; school  still  in 
existence,  13748-50. 

Other  school,  see  Castlemacadam  : education  in  the  district  sufficient,  13757-61. 

Evidence  of ; as  to  endowment  by  Lady  Lanesborougli  for  a school  at  Abbeyleix  ; has  not  heard 
of  such  a school,  5101 ; no  longer  in  operation,  5113,  5116. 

Knaptown,  Queen’s  Co. : endowment,  for  a school,  under  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund ; no  longer 
in  operation,  5113,  5116.  Mr.  Wingfield  states  that,  as  in  other  cases,  aid  was  given  to  build  the 
school,  and  that  was  all,  the  schools  being  left  to  private  means ; in  one  case  (in  Wicklow)  built  in 
the  chapel-yard,  and  since  added  as  a wing  to  the  chapel,  by  the  priest,  5117. 

Wolseley,  Rev.  John,  Portarlington  ; letter  from,  relating  to  reported  endowment  by  Patrick  Dillon, 
Esq.,  for  a school  at  Castlemarket,  Queen’s  Co.,.  5092. — See  Castle-market. 

Woodbrook,  Coolbanagher,  Queen’s  Co.  : see  Coolbanagher. 

Woodpark  and  Annadown  schools,  Co.  Galway;  endowments  by  Rev.  Redmond  Hargadan  and  Mr. 
Blake,  of  Cregg  Castle ; see  Annadown.  ■ 

Woodward,  Rev.  H.,  Rector  of  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary: — Communications  from,  as  to  reported 
endowments  for  schools  at  Fethard,  and  in  parish  of  Balliutemple,  by  Rev.  M.  Hickey,  p.p.,  and 
Mr.  Berry;  states  that  on  coming  to  the  parish  in  1812,  there  having  been  no  parish  schoolmaster 
for  some  years,  a fund  left  by  Mr.  Hickey  had  accumulated  to  some  hundred  pounds,  in  hands  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong:  by  subscriptions,  built  a schoolhouse,  got  a schoolmaster,  and  received 
interest  regularly  from  Mr.  Armstrong,  until  Board  of  Education  was  established  and  called  in  this 
fund,  which  was  supposed  to  be  invested  in  the  five  per  cents.,  the  interest  being  paid  by  their 
officer  till  he  died,  when  it  was  found  he  had  not  invested  but  had  embezzled  the  money;  died  a 
pauper,  and  money  lost,  662. — See  under  Ballintemple,  Fethard. 

Woodward,  R ev.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Mullingar. — Diocesan  school ; is  not  in  operation  so  far  as  education 
of  pupils  is  concerned,  13144 ; no  pupils,  13273-4  ; suggestions  for  improvement ; want  of  exhibi- 
tions, 13257-8,  1326S,  13273,  13278-90,  13306-9;  a good  middle  class  mercantile  school,  with 
modern  languages,  more  wanted  than  a classical  school ;.  would  have  a good  attendance,  13259-68, 
13291-305;  prevalent  dissatisfaction  with  the  diocesan  school,  13269-72. — See  under  Mullingar. 

Work  in  Schools ; see  Employment,  Agriculture,  &c. 

Wright,  Thomas  Edmond,  Esq.,  solicitor : Eyidence  of,  as  to  Diocesan  School,  Monaghan,  9110  et  seq. ; 
as  to  Jackson  School,  Monaghan,  8580  et  seq. 

Was  formerly  a pupil  for  two  years  in  Monaghan  Diocesan  School,  under  Dr.  Mooney ; considers 
it  was  at  that  time  a good  classical  school ; has  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  since ; there  were  some 
corporal  punishments,  but  not  so  severe  as  he  has  seen  elsewhere  ; Dr.  Mooney  not  a cruel  severe 
man ; cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in  number  of  pupils,  9110-37 : — (see  under  Monaghan .) 

Is  solicitor  for  one  of  the  legatees,  Jackson  School,  Monaghan ; statement  of  course  taken  by  the 
trustees  in  administration  of  the  trust ; terms  of  will,  8580-6  ; notice  served  by  master,  and  notice 
by  representatives  of  devisees  in  reply;  offer  of  arbitration,  &c.,  8581 : questions  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  trust  and  of  the  executors,  and  management  of  the  property,  8582-6 : — (see  under 
Monaghan.) 

Wynne,  Right  Hon.  John  : Letter  from,  as  to  general  state  of  education  and  provision  for  same  in 
Sli°o : great  want  of  a school  in  the  locality  for  affording  a good  English  education  to  middle 
classes;  parochial  school  supported  by  Erasmus  Smith  funds  affords  excellent  education  for  lower 
classes,  but  no  provision  for  clerks,  land-stewards,  and  middle  classes  not  requiring  classics,  6577. 

Young,  Joseph,  merchant,  Londonderry : 

’ Evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Alex.  Ferguson,  Bart,  m.p.  : — Large  sum  of  money  left  by  Mr.  Young  for 
an  endowed  school  for  girls  ; there  being  a number  of  life  interests,  doubtful  whether  there  are 
funds  in  hand  for  the  purpose  ; but  no  steps  yet  taken  to  render  the  bequest  available,  11021-5. 

Vox..  II.  4 G 
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Index  of  COUNTIES,  and  TOWNS  in  each  County,  in  which  Public  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Schools  and  Endowments  in  the  County  have  been  held  by  the  Commissioners ; 
and  Dates  of  such  Inquiries. 


Province  and  County. 

Town 

References. 

was  held. 

of  Public  Meetings. 

Vol.  and 
Page. 

No.  of 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  . 

Carlow, 

14  August,  1855, 

I.  532 

1 

(22  October,  1855  . 

i.  712 

13088 

| 25  October,  1855,  . 

i.  759 

14018 

| 2 November,  1 855, 

i.  831 

15911 

Dublin, 

■i  7 November,- 1855, 

i.  794 

14828 

11  April,  1856, 

n.  133 

21902 

| 12  April,  1856, 

H.  159 

22348 

(10  November,  1856, 

ii.  249 

23462 

( 6 December,  1855, 

u.  1 

19062 

j 7 December,  1855, 

n.  18 

19567 

22  December,  1855, 

ii.  119 

21521 

Dublin  (Erasmus  Smith  Board), 

14  May,  1856, 

ii.  180 

22694 

| 15  Mav,  1856, 

ii.  202 

22945 

Dublin;  and  Co.  of  City  of  Dublin,  ■< 

| 1 0 November,  1 856, 

ii.  266 

23793 

(19  November,  1856, 

n.  277 

23987 

("17  December,  1855, 

n.  30 

19707 

Dublin  (Incorporated  Society, 
&c.) ' . 

| 18  December,  1855, 
-(  19  December,  1855, 

ii.  54 
ii.  77 

20314 

20702 

22  December,  1855, 

ii.  117 

21473 

(31  May,  1856,. 

n.  228 

23207 

(20  December,  1855, 

n.  93 

21078 

Dublin  (Clare-strect  Board  of 

110  November,  1856, 

n.  253 

23549 

Education),  .... 

I 11  November,  1856, 

ii.  268 

23794 

n.  277 

23986 

Dublin  (Board  of  Charitable) 
Donations  and  Bequests),  j 

15  May,  1856, 

ii.  223 

23166 

Kildare,  ..... 

Naas, 

30  October,  1855,  . 

i.  746 

13789 

Kilkenny ; and  Co.  of  City  of  Kil- 

Kilkenny,  .... 

15  August,  1855, 

I.  6 

84 

kenny, 

King’s,  .... 

Longford,  .... 

Tullamore,  .... 

8 September,  1855, 

i.  252 

Longford,  .... 

25  September,  1855, 

i.  367 

7460 

Louth, 

Dundalk,  .... 

17  October,  1855,  . 

i.  676 

12232 

Co.  of  Town  of  Drogheda,  £ 

Navan, 

19  October,  1855,  . 

i.  687 

12409 

Queen’s, 

Maryborough,  .... 

7 September,  1855, 

I.  223 

4736 

Westmeath,  .... 

Mullingar,  .... 

26  October,  1855,  . 

i.  713 

13089 

Wexford 

Wexford,  .... 

1 8 August,  1 855, 

29  October,  1855,  . 

i.  28 

421 

Wicklow, 

Wicklow,  .... 

I.  738 

13676 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Belfast, 

8 October,  1855,  . 

i.  532 

10300 

Armagh, 

Armagh, . 

2 October,  1855,  . 

i.  459 

9306 

Cavan, 

Cavan, 

26  September,  1855, 

i.  380 

7786 

Donegal, 

Lifford, 

12  October,  1855,  . 

i.  594 

11103 

Down, 

Downpatrick,  . 

f 5 October,  1855,  . 

i.  506 

9699 

(Inquiry  continued  in  Dublin,) 
Enniskillen,  .... 

( 17  December,  1855, 

ii.  52 

20305 

Fermanagh, 

15  October,  1855,  . 

i.  650 

118S0 

(11  October,  1855,  . 

i.  56 

10556 

Londonderry,  .... 

Londonderry,  .... 

) 24  September,  1856, 

ii.  315 

- 

(31  October,  1856,  . 

ii.  307 

_ 

Monaghan, 

Monaghan,  .... 

| 28  September,  1 855, 
( 29  September,  1855, 

i.  412 
i.  442 

8276 

8917 

Tyrone, 

Omagh,  ..... 

12  October,  1855,  . 

1.617 

11452 

Camus  School, 

11  October,  1855,  . 

i.  565 

10556 

Connaught. 

Galway ; and  Co.  of  Town  of 

Galway, 

17  September,  1855, 

i.  264 

5405 

Galway, 

(Inquiry  continued  in  Dublin,) 

J 17  December,  1855, 
( 15  May,  1856, 

ii.  42 
ii.  218 

20110 

23120 

Leitrim 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

22  September,  1855, 

i.  327 

6804 

Mayo,  .... 

Roscommon, 

Castlebar,  .... 

1 9 September,  1855, 

i.  294 

6075 

Roscommon,  . . . ' . 

24  September,  1855, 

i.  340 

7007 

Sligo, 

Sligo, 

21  September,  1855, 

I.  306 

6305 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Ennis,  ■ 

4 September,  1855, 

i.  177 

3810 

Cork ; and  Co.  of  Gty  of  Cork, 

Cork, 

( 24  August,  1855, 

( 25  August,  1855,  . 

i.  66 
i.  94 

1140 

1694 

Midleton,  .... 

f 13  December,  1855, 

i.  914 

17601 

( 14  December,  1855, 

i.  969 

1S697 

Kerry,  . . 

Tralee, 

30  August,  1855, 

i.  117 

2319 

( 1 September,  1855, 

i.  122 

2397 

Limerick;  and  Co.  of  City  of 

Limerick,  .... 

•J  3 Sepl  ember,  1855, 

i.  152 

3208 

Limerick, 

( 5 September,  1855, 

i.  201 

4146 

Tipperary,  .... 

Clonmel, 

21  August,  1855,  . 

l.  40 

654 

16  August,  1855,  . 

17  August,  1855,  •] 

I.  25 

Waterford ; and  Co.  of  City  of 

Waterford,  .... 

} 

Waterford, 

20  August,  1855,  j 

i.  876 

16775 

.11  December,  1855, 

i.  890 

17138 
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These  Tables  have  been  compiled  in  our  office  principally  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  but  also  from  Trustees’  and  Masters’  returns,  deeds,  wills,  the 
books  and  original  records  of  Educational  Boards  or  Societies,  and  the  works  of  previous 
Commissions.  Many  of  these  sources  of  information  were  accessible  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  have  been. used  by  them. in  making  their  reports;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  documents,  and  much  of  the  information  subsequently  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Tables,  had  not  been  obtained  at  the  period  of  their  inspection. 

The  schools  and  endowments  inquired  into  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  divided 
according  to  the  several  provinces,  and  the  several  counties,  to  which  they  are  respectively 
referable.  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  counties  of  each  follow  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  various  endowments  or  funds  for  educational  purposes  have  been  treated  under  five 
heads,  and  where  the  materials  existed,  five  classes  have,  in  each  county,  been  thus  formed. 
The  first  class  embraces  endowments  in  operation ; the  second,  endowments  not  in  opera- 
tion, but  precluded  from  being  so  by  the  existence  of  such  obstacles  only  as  apparently 
admit  of  being  removed.;  the  third,  includes  those  cases  in  which  the  endowment’s  coming 
into  operation  is  contingent  on  an  event  which  may  possibly  happen;  the  fourth,  those  in 
which  the  endowment  has  expired  naturally,  or  in  w'hich  it  has  determined,  owing  to  fraud, 
mismanagement,  or  neglect ; the  fifth,  those  in  which  the  evidence  before  us  raised  the 
presumption  of  an  endowment,  which  on  investigation  was  found  or  believed  to  have  no 
existence,  or  where  our  inquiry,  necessarily  limited  in  its  nature,  failed  to  establish  an 
endowment. 

The  headings  of  the  several  Tables,  into  which  the  above ; classes  have  been  distributed, 
in  many  instances  sufficiently  explain  themselves  ; while  for  others  of  them  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  stated  in  what  sense  they  have  been  used. 

In  each  Table,  the  locality  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  schools.  For  the  sake  of  readily  distinguishing  town  schools. from  ; rural  schools, 
those  Schools  situate  in  or  very  close  to  towns  are  given  under  the  name  of  the  town, 
which  has  been  printed  in  Italics ; and  the  localities  of  rural  schools  are  given  under 
parishes  and  their  subdenominations,  if  specified.  Schools  in  large  towns  or  cities  have 
the  additional  distinctive  appellations  of  well-known  names,  parishes,  streets,  &c.  ; while 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  the  sub-arrangement  by  streets,  has  been  as  far  as  possible 
adopted.  Under  the  head  Endowment  have  been  given  the  founder’s  name,  and  the 
nature  and  date  of  the  instrument  that  created  the  endowment,  together  with  its  value, 
and  the  object  for  which  it  vra s intended.  In  making  out  the  object,  the  directions 
contained  in  the  instrument  of  foundation,  as  to  the  application  of  the  endowment,  the 
persons  to  be  benefited,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  (especial  reference  being  had  to  all 
directions  of  a religious  nature)  have  been  attended  to,  and  in  all  cases  the  authority 
which  we  have  followed  has  been  stated.  The  acreage  is  given  in  statute  measure,  and 
all  quantities,  where  the  measure  of  which  was  riot  specified  or  known,  have  been  regarded 
as  statute.  When  lands  are  subject  to  a charge  merely,  the  acreage  is  not  given.  Por- 
tions of  land  of  one  rood  and  under  have  been  generally  set  down  as  sites.  The  annual 
value  of  the  school  premises  has  been  calculated  at  three  per  cent,  on  the  money  actually 
expended  in  building,  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  had  been  ascertained, 

. and  in  other  cases,  from  the  size  of  the  house,  the  cost  of  erection  of  National  Schools 
being  taken  as  the  basis;  for  each  acre  attached  £1  has  been  added.  The  net  income 
from  land  has  been  estimated  by  deducting  from  the  gross  rental  head-rents,  and  15  per 
cent,  for  receiver’s  fees,  tithe  rent-charge,  poor  rate,  and  contingencies  ; but  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  the  net  income  as  returned.  In  some  very 
small  charities  the  15  per  cent,  has  not  been  deducted.  The  income  arising  from  trust 
funds  represents  the  interest  actually  received,  when  it  has  been  returned  to  us,  and  "when 
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not  returned  or  known,  it  has  been  calculated  at  3 per  cent.  on. the  principal..  The 
course  of  instruction  is  that  actually  pursued  at  the  time  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 

AVhenever  we  were  able  to  ascertain  in  whom  was  vested  the  legal  right  of  appointing 
the  master,  we  have  stated  it,  in  all  cases  giving  our  authority.  The  school  accommoda- 
tion has  been  calculated  by  allowing  in  lower  class  schools,  six  square  feet  for  each  pupil, 
and  twelve  square  feet  in  higher  class  schools.  The  dormitory  accommodation  has  been 
obtained  by  calculating  fifty-six  square  feet  for  each  person,  the  space  allowed  m the 
Duno-annon  Royal  School.  The  numbers  belonging  to  each  religious  denomination  m 
the  several  schools  have,  in  most  of  the  counties,  been  stated  with  reference  to  those  on 
the  roll,  but  in  a few  counties  with  reference  to  those  present  at  the  time,  of  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner’s  visit.  The  former  system  w;as  generally  adopted,  and  in  those  counties 
where  it  has  not  been  adopted,  a note  indicates  the  fact.  The  payments,  of  the  pupils 
have,  for  convenience  sake,  been  converted  into  annual  charges  which,  in  the  smaller 
schools,  are  often  only  nominal,  representing  rather  the  payments  agreed  upon  than  such 
as  are  actually  made.  The  judgments  on  the  State  of  Instruction  we  prepared  m our 
office,  and  are  founded  on  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  almost  all  cases,  except  those  in  which  the  school  was  satisfactory,  and 
not  sufficiently  interesting  or  important  to  require  special  notice.  . 

In  the'  case  of  a few  Grammar  Schools  visited  by  ourselves,  where  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioners did  not  pronounce  a complete  opinion  on  the  state  of  instruction,  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioner  who  examined  has  been  adopted.  . _ 

The  judgments  when  prepared  were  submitted  to  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  and 
the  alterations  made  by  them,  amounting  to  less  than  six  per  cent.,  have  in  all  cases  been 
adopted. 

On  the  final  revision  of  the  entire  Tables  in  the  office,  some  judgments  expressed  in  a 
form  different  from  the  usual  scale  were  stated  in  the  terms  of  that  scale ; and  some 
judgments — one  per  cent,  in  number — were,  on  a careful  consideration  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Assistant-Commissioners,  corrected.  These  revisions  have  all  been  examined  and 
approved  of  by  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners* 

AV.  NEILSON  HANCOCK, 

Secretary. 


Endowed  Schools’  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
1st  February,  1858. 


* In  pursuance  of  a resolution  passed  by  all  the  Commissioners. 
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2 ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


Table,  No.  I. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

' 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreaga. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value, 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Bagnalstown,  Boys. 

tord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d.  ; subscrip- 
tions. £110  15s. 
id. ; Philip  and 
Sarah  Newton, 
grant,  30  May, 
1822. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
6 11  11 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Forresident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed byminister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; com- 
position ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping ; map- 
ping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Bagnalstown,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish history ; arithmetic. 
Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Ballinacarrig. 

Henry  Bruen, 
grant,  7 April, 
1826. 

Site. 

3 10  7 

For  a public  sclioolhouse. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Barragh ; Barnahaslc, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.2<f.;  subscrip- 
tions, £54 9s  2d.-, 
Lord  Farnham, 
grant,  18  Aug., 
1825. 

7 12  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  master,  or  by  Lord 
Farnliam,  and  after  his 
death  by  his  appointees 
and  their  delegates, Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  Lord 
Farnham,  or  such  sue- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; mensuration. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Barragh;  Barnahask, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography,  arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Borris,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s. 2<7;  subscrip- 
tions,£92  6s.2a.; 
Thomas  Kava- 
nagh,  grant,  29 
July,  1825. 

Site. 

6 0 9 

For  use  of  a resident 
schoolmaster.  Deed ; 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Carlow,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Leighlin 
and  Ossory. 

Stat.  12Eliz.,cli. 
l,Ir.  (1570),  &c.; 
Stat.  53  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  107, 
SS.  22  and  24; 
Order  of  Lord 
Lieut,  in  Council, 
17  April,  1824  ; 
Countess  of  Tho- 
mond  and  others, 
grant  of  site  10 
November,  1674; 
school  premises 
as  estimated  by 
master,  £1000. 

Site. 

30  0 0 

110  15  5 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense, 
the  master  being  at 
liberty  to  receive  volun- 
tary remuneration  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay. 
Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  Report, 
1831. 

Greek  ; Latin  ; French ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  read- 
ing; writing;  grammar; 
geography;  arithmetic; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Clonmelsh ; Powers- 
town. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ;subscrip- 
tions,£463s.la.; 
Sir  Thomas  But- 
ler, grant,  12 
December,  1825. 

1 0 0 

Forresident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  se- 
lected by  minister,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scripture3 ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Clonmore,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £57 
4s.7 d.;  subscrip- 
tions. £34  3s.  Id.; 
Hugh  Howard, 
grant,  7 Decern- ' 
ber,  1824. 

3 0 38 

5 19  7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  se- 
lected by  minister,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Leinster.]  TABLES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

Operation.  County  of  Carlow. 


Master. 

j School. 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emolument! 

i , 

| Number 

. I Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

£ : 
’ 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-groun 

1 | 
o 

I 

'1  O 

i 

o 

« 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d 
.30  0 l 

3 Rev.  C.  J.  Gro- 
gan, from  sub- 
scriptions,£20 : 
Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£10. 

; garden, 

• £8;  School 
fees. 

7' 

None. 

2 

1 36 

' 2i 

3 1( 

4s.  id. ; 
about  hai 
of 

pupils  free 

^ Satisfactory. 

s*”- 

20  0 ( 

) From  same 
sources. 

School  fees. 

51 

' - 

Small. 

3, 

1 40 

4C 

' - 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  ; 

some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p.  9. 

~ 

20  0 C 

I Mrs. Elliott,  from 
subscriptions-. 

Apart- 
ments, £2. 

51 

- 

Small. 

2S 

- 

- 

r“- 

Satisfactory. 

In  Lord  Farnham ; 
after  his  death  in 
his  appointees 
and  their  dele- 
gates. Deed. 

15  0 C 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,' 
from  subscrip- 

Land,  £1 
10s. 

- 

s°”. 

* 

43 

38 

- 

- 

Free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation,  when 
inspected  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. 

Same. 

15  0 0 

s*“; 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
£5;  Apart- 
ments, &c., 
£2. 

40 

-- 

Kone. 

18 

30 

29 

1 

- 

- 

Free. 

Same. 

In  grantor.  Deed; 
Rep.  A.C. 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Stat.  12 Eliz.  eh.  1. 

110  0 0 

The  Bishop  and 
clergy  of  the 
diocese. 

Garden, 
£2;  School 
fees. 

8 

8 

£4  4s.  for 
English 

commer- 
cial educa- 
tion ; £6  6s. 
for  classics, 
French, & 
mathema- 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  9. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1 et  seq. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

2 0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 

ment's  and 
land,  £5 ; 
Rent  of 
part  of 
school- 
ground, 
let,  £1. 

■ 

- 

Bon.. 

8 

16 

12 

4 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C. 
p.  10. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

11  0 0 

Archdeacon  of 
Leighlin  from 
subscriptions. 

Apart- 
ments, £4 
10s.  6 d. ; 
School  fees. 

19 

_ 

29 

29 

3s.  to  15s. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  10. 

Vol.  III. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


1 

Endowment. 

1 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage.  | 
1 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Prom  Land. 

Lorn  Trust 

Object. 

Clonygoose;  Ballymar- 
tin.  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36 
1 8s.  od.,  and 
subscriptions ; 
Gilbert  Fitzger- 
ald, grant,  20 
March,  1823. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
2 12  2 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

- 

Iiiltennell ; Killcd- 
mond. 

Building  Grant 
from  Governors 
of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools, 
£131  18s.  ; 

subscriptions, 
£65  19s.  7 d.  ; 
land  assigned  to 
minister  of  par- 

1 0 0 

6 18  8 

For  an  English  school. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Leujhliiibridije,  Infant. 

Very  Rev.Bichard 
B.  Bernard,  will, 
proved  1 1 April. 
1850,  £50,  of 
which  £39  13s. 
Hid.  invested  in 
Government 

1 3 9 

Forinfant  school  of  Leigh- 
linbridge.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lorum : Balhnkillen 
National,  Boys. 

David  Latouclie, 
grant,  31  Oct., 
1812. 

Site. 

6 10  0 

In  trust  for  Ballinkillen. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Lorum ; Ballinkillen 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Myshall ; Boslee. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £64 
12s.  Ad. ; Earl 
of  Courtown, 
grant,  5 Feb., 
1828. 

1.  2 19 

6 6 6 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  ministeror  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Old  Leighlin, Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
1 2s.  3 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  Id. ; Bishop 
of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns,  grant,  29 
June,  1822. 

4 18  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Dean  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Dean.  Deed;  Rep.A.C. 

Rathvilly ; Bough, 
Boys. 

BenjaminD 'Israel 
will,  proved  3 Oct 
1814, £3, 000,  re- 
sidue after  pur- 
chase of  lands 
now  increased  to 
£3,046  3s.  5 d.. 
Government 
stock. 

8 0 15 

26  1 6 

91  7 8 

To  provide  a schoolhouse 
and  a residence,  five 
plantation  acres  of  land, 
and  an  annual  salary  of 
£30  for  a schoolmaster ; 
residue  of  income  to  be 
applied  to  thepurposes  of 
a school,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles, 
under  regulation  of 
Bishop  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns,  and  testator’s 
heir-at-law. 

Will  and  Chancery  Decree ; 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Rathvilly;  Bough, 
Girls. 

Iden  tical  with  pre 
ceding. 

Same. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Komnn  Catholic  prayers ; 
and  catechism. 


Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing ; grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Eeading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Boman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic : book-keeping. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Reading;  writing  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Church  catechism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Carlow — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Purus. 

S >; 

i * 

Num 

~ 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Yalue  of 
B °ither 

3 1 

| 

’lay -ground 

ll 
< C 

On  Roll. 

| 

1 

<3 

I 

c 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
17  0 0 

National  Board. 

House, 
£1  10s.; 
school  fees 

37 

-- 

89 

" 

89 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  lid.  ; 

Not  satisfactory ; 
endowment  badly 
secured.  VideEx. 
Rep.  A.C.  p.  10. 

- 

36  0 0 

- 

School  fees, 
£1. 

- 

- 

— 

' 

36 

■ 

School  not  inspec- 
ted, information 
not  having  been 
received  in  time. 

- 

17  0 0 

Rev.C.J.Grogan, 
from  endow- 
ment and  sub- 
scriptions. 

Apart- 
ments, £1 
10s. ; Allow- 
ance for 
cleaning 

60 

- 

Sufficient. 

* 

31 

12 

19 

- 

- 

Free ; two 
pay  10s. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

42  0 0 

National  Board, 
£32 ; patron, 
from  subscrip- 
tions, £10. 

ments  and 

£3  10s. ; 
School  fees. 

50 

- 

None. 

42 

100 

' 

100 

“ 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  Is.  8 d. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

50 

- 

None. 

29 

85 

85 

- 

- 

6s. ; some 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Incumbent. 

ments  and 
land,  £10. 

S6 

- 

*"■ 

16 

,9 

- 

- 

Free. 

Vcryunsatisfactory. 
VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  10. 

In  Dean.  Deed; 
Rep.  A.  C. 

21  0 0 

Rev.  TV.  F.  Bin- 
don,  from  sub- 

Ch. lid  Soc.£5. 

ments  and 

£2  10s.; 

School  fees, 
£3. 

SO 

- 

Ho-,. 

19 

,» 

40 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  10. 

30  0 0 

Bequest  Board. 

ments  and 
land,  £18 
Is.  lOrf.  ; 

fuel,  £10. 

133 

17 

ir 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
VideEx.  Rep. A.C. 
p.  10. 

- 

30  0 

Bequest  Board. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

133 

- 

Non,. 

13 

15 

la 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments 


E.ndowmi;.' 


Locality 
me  of  School. 


Instruct] 


Foundati 


Sliguff;  Ballinree,Boys. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £50; 
subscriptions,  £65;| 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Kev.  J.  J.  Wynne, 
while  minister and  af- 

terwards by  proprietor 
of  estate,  if  aProtestaut, 

and  if  not,  by  minister 

or  by  master,  Enghshand 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  patron.  Deed. 


Heading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Philip  and  Sarah 
Newton,  grant, 
1 June,  1830. 


Sliguff ; Ballinree,  Girls. 


Identical 

preceding. 


Reading 


. , writing ; gram- 
. geography;  arith- 

Plain  needlework. 


music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 


Sliguff ; Ivilloughtcr- 
nane,  National. 


GilbertFitzgerald, 
grant,  1 Oct. 


For  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  tenantry 


of  grantor,  and  those  of 
the  adjacent  country. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

For  use  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

Deed;  I 


Tullow,  Boys. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £137 
ls.6d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £137  Is. 
(id. ; Robert  and 
Charles  Doyne, 
grant,  12  Jan., 
1826. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 


resident 


Scriptures;  Church i 
chism. 

Readin; 


Tullow,  Girls. 


_ . writing;  gram- 
. geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 


work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


Tullowmagimma  ; 
Graignaspidog, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English. 


For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  1. 

For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 


l General  Endow- 
ments, p.  733. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£75 ; subscrip- 
tions, £74  7s. 
(id. ; Rev.  Charles 
Elliott,  grant,  9 
April,  1841 ; 
Charlotte  Faulk- 
ner, donation, 
£200;  subscrip- 
tions, £100. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Estimated 

Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 



of  School 

FW,  land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  B.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

— 

Aghade,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £81  4s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £47  18s. 
4 d. , and  presumed  grant 
from  Lord  Downes. 

Site. 

4 7 6 

- 

~ 

- 

Lorum,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  1 0 Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General 
Endowments,  p.  733. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £98  1 Is.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £100;  Henry 
Bruen,  grant,  9 Sept., 
1841. 

6 14  1 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
For  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  school- 
master, to  teach  children  under  regulation 
oi  Governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed 
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Operation.  County  of  Carlow — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

S g 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

No.ofPupilsSc 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

’lay-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

6 

United  Church. 

CJ 

d 

Presbyterian. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

InRev.  J.  J.W y nne 
while  minister, 
and  then  in  pro- 
prietor of  estate, 
if  Protestant,  if 
not,  in  minister. 

Deed. 

18  0 0 

Vicar,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

ments  and 
land,  £5; 
Turbary 
free. 

10 

5 

Free. 

School  closed  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner, 

attendance  at  the 
annual  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

s.™. 

18  0 0 

s“e- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

,0 

-- 

S«e. 

19 

28 

21 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  10. 

In  local  patron,  with 
approval  of  Na- 
tional Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

15  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

77 

-- 

Hone. 

42 

- 

- 

82 

- 

2s.  to  as. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  10. 

In  Robert  Doyne 
and  his  heirs. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

25  0 0 

C.  H.  Doyne, 
from  subscrip- 

House  and 
land,  £10. 

96 

~ 

None. 

20 

28 

28 

some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

25  0 0 

s"e- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

96 

- 

Hone. 

23 

31 

31 

- 

- 

- 

2s.  to  8s. ; 
some  free. 

Same. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

18  0 0 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

28 

School  not  in- 
spected, informa- 
tion not  having 
been  received  in 

1483 

— 

442 

*868 

377 

427 

— 

* Including  64  unclassed. 


Operation.  County  of  Carlow. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  good  repair. 

Want  of  sufficient  attendance  of  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Doubt  as  to  deed  having  been  executed. 
Vide  Ex.  Rip.  A.  C.  p.  10. 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

The  schools  in  the  neighbouring  townland 
supplying  the  educational  wants  oi  the  lo- 
cality. Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 



Locality 

Estimated 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Ratlivilly ; Williams- 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors of  Erasmus 
Smith's  Schools,  £46  ils. 
ad. ; Sir  R.  Wolscley, 
grant,  10  Oct.,  1832. 

2 1 28 

£ s.  d. 
3 16  6 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

A school  in  which  Church  Catechism  is  to 
be  taught  to  Church  children.  Deed. 

St.  Mullins;  Glinu. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184  12s.  4d.- 
subscriptions,  £184  12s. 
4d. ; half  an  acre  to  be 
granted. 

0 2 0 

11  11  6 

- 

. — 

Wells ; Ballynoclten.  j 

• 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s.  llrf.; 
subscriptions,  £’25  16s. 
lie/.;  Wm.Richd. Stuart, 
grant,  18  Oct.,  1823. 

Site. 

3 9 10 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Total,  . 

and  2 Sites. 

29  19  5 

- \ 

— 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 


Estimated 
AnnualValu 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ballon,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Free. 

Thomas  Doyle, will,  proved, 
27  April,  1833,  £100. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 
3 0 0 

Defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Free  School  of  Ballon.  . Rep.  A.  C. 

Carlow,  Free. 

William  Finn,  will,  proved, 
3 Feb.,  1813,  rent-charge 
of  £3  3s. 

- 

- 

3 3 0 

- 

The  Carlow  Free  School.  Extract  from  Will. 

Carlow,  Free. 

Matthew  Murphy,  will, 
proved,  16  Nov.,  1833, 
£250. 

- 

~ 

- 

7 10  0 

Same. 

Dunleckncy ; Seskin- 
ryan. 

Morgan  O'Neill,  assignment 
to  Kildare  place  Society, 
of  life  interest  in  site,  14 
April,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a School  on  principles  of  Kildare-place 
Society.  letter  of  Assignment. 

Total, 

Site. 

8 10  0 

3 3 0 

10  10  0 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Carlow. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

| Description  of 

| alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry 
was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Carlow. 

l Annuity  of  £4  4s., 
Irish,  by  will  of 
Mrs.  Dawson. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  536. 

No  trace  of  any  such  endowment  could  be 
discovered. 

Vide  Ex.  llcp.  A.  C.p.  11. 

- 

Carlow. 

Henry  Waddell,  will, 
1 Feb.  1783,  £600 
Irish. 

Evidence  at  Public  Court,  72. 

The  endowment  is  for  apprenticeship  un- 
connected with  a school. 

Such  Endowments  not 
underCommission  or 
Statute  18  & 19  Vic. 
c.  59. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  11. 

Graigue. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscriptions, 
£1 10  15s.  id.,  and 
grant  of  site. 

Commissionersof  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825,  App.  p. 

This  school  is  situated  in  Queen's  County. 

Vide  Table  No.  1,  p.  200. 

- 

Grglin ; Rutland. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s. 
8 d.  ; subscriptions, 
£48  18s.  ad.,  and 
grant  of  site. 

Same,  p.  664. 

The  house  is  built  in  the  churchyard  ; 
there  could,  therefore,  be  no  grant  of  site. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Operation.  County  of  Carlow — continued. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouso. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

Partly  built. 

School  never  established ; cause  not  distinctly 
ascertained, but  supposed  to  have  been  failure 
of  subscriptions.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  not  needed  at  present. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep’.  A.  C.  p.  10. 

- 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  by  reason  of  all  the  pupils 
leaving  the  school,  on  the  establishment  of 
a National  School  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.  C.  | 

For  particulars  respecting  the  misapplication 
of  this  endowment,  vide  Extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Wexford,  p.  11.  J 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

In  bad  repair. 

. 

Want  of  local  interest  in  affairs  of  school,  and 
insufficiency  of  late  teacher’s  salary. 

If  school  re-opened  it  would  be  well  attended. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  10. 

Endowments.  County  of  Carlow.  [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Carlow. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  containing  ex-  • 
tracts  from  wills. 

What  had  become  of  this  legacy  could  not  be  ascertained.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  will  (even  if  received)  it  must  long  since  have 
been  expended.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  connexion  with  National 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  11. 

Same. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  annuity  was  ever  received ; it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  paid  for  the  last  twenty  years.  A doubt 
arises  on  the  construction  of  the  will  as  to  whether  the  annuity 
was  terminable  or  not.  Rep.  A.  C. . 

— 

Same. 

What  had  become  of  this  legacy  could  not  be  ascertained  ; the 
executor  is  dead  and  has  left  no  representative.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  identical  with  preceding. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  11. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court, 
vide  75  et  seq. 

Letter  to  K.  P.  Soc. 

School  no  longer  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Frederick  William  M‘Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 


County  Carlow. 
Operation. 


Bagnalstowh,  Girls'  School. — I examined  a class  of  girls  in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and 
English  history.  They  read  very  well,  and  answered  very  creditably  [in  grammar,  geography,  and 
English  history. — [1st  August,  1856.] 


Carlow,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Leiglilin  and  Ossory. — There  were  only  two  boys  present  in  the  Carlow,  Diocesan 
school  on  thedayof  my  visit;  one  of  them  was  learning  classics  and  French,  preparatory  for  an  examina-  Free  School  for 
tion  at  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  (being  intended  for  the  medical  profession).  I examined  him  in  Lucian  Leighlin  and  Ossory. 
and  the  Greek  Testament,  in  neither  of  which  did  he  exhibit  much  proficiency.  In  translating 
Sallust  he  was  more  successful.  I examined  both  boys  in  English  history,  and  the  answering  was 
tolerable.  In  writing  from  English  dictation  (in  which  I also  examined  them)  the  spelling  was 
generally  correct ; but  the  mistakes  in  punctuation,  and  misplacing  of  capital  letters,  were  numerous. 

One  of  the  boys  parsed  a sentence  fairly,  the  other  not  so  well- 

It  does  seem  remarkable  that  a school  thus  handsomely  endowed  should  have  dwindled  away  almost 
to  nothing,  and  that  the  school  premises  should  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  In  the  time  of  the 
previous  master  the  school  was  very  largely  attended,  both  by  boarders  and  day  scholars  ; the  attend- 
ance now  is  miserable  to  a degree.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  other  teachers  in  the  town,  although 
deriving  no  income  from  endowment,  manage  to  live  by  their  exertions  in  instructing  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  Mr.  Scott’s  school,  with  all  its  advantages,  is  almost  deserted. — [18th  August,  1856.] 

Vol.  III.  C 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


Counts  Carlow.' 

Endowments  in 
Operation, 

Clonmelsh ; Powers- 
Clonmore,  Parochial. 


Clonygoose ; Bally- 
martin,  National. 


Myshall;  Roslee. 


Old  Leighlin,  Paro- 
chial. 


Rathvilly ; Bough, 
Boys. 


Sliguff : Ballinree, 
Girls. 


Sliguff ; Killoughter- 
nane,  National. 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Aghade,  Parochial. 


Rathvilly ; Williams- 


Wells ; Bally- 
knocken. 


Clonmelsh  ; Powerstown  School. — There  were  only  two  children  (boys')  in  the  school  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  who  were  learning  to  read.  I examined  them,  and  found  their  reading  bad  ; they  were 
able  to  spell  words  of  one  syllable  only.  The  school  is  at  a low  ebb,  and  seemed  much  neglected. 
— [19  th  August,  185-6.] 

Clonmore,  Parochial.  School. — I examined  a class  (the  most  advanced  in  the  school)  of  three  girls 
and  two  boys,  in  English  dictation,  parsing,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  two  acquitted 
themselves  tolerably  well ; the  rest,  very  badly.  None  of  them  were  able  to  parse  a sentence,  or  even 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  In  geography  the  answeriug  was  tolerable. — [4  th  August,  1856.] 

Clonygoose;  Ballijmartin  National  School. — I examined,  in  English  dictation,  a class  of  four  girls, 
and  the  result,  as  to  spelling  and  otherwise,  was  tolerably  favourable.  In  geography  the  answering 
was  indifferent.  The  school  seemed  in  rather  a low  condition. 

In  this  and  many  other  instances  of  schools  established  by  the  aid  derived  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
fund,  the  endowment  has  been  placed  in  the  most  precarious  condition,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Commissioners  who  administered  that  fund,  or  their  solicitor,  in  not  preserving  in  safe  custody  the 
original,  or  any  copy  of  the  trust  deed. — [18th  August,  1856.] 

Myshall;  Roslee  School. — There  was  but  one  child  present,  and  he  was  learning  the  alphabet  only. 

There  were  scarcely  any  books  or  school  requisites;  the  schoolhouse  was  out  of  repair ; the  school- 
room an  uncomfortable  apartment,  with  an  earthen  floor  full  of  holes  ; and  only  two  pupils  were  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  school.  The  small  attendance  was  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  by  a recent  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman. — [9th  August,  1856.] 

Old  Leighlin,  Parochial  School. — I examined  a class  of  four  boys  (the  most  advanced  in  the  school) 
in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  reading  was  very  indifferent.  Only  one  boy 
knew  any  grammar ; he  parsed  a sentence  correctly.  Of  geography  the  knowledge  exhibited  was 
slender.  Iu  arithmetic,  so  far  as  they  had  been  taught,  the  children  answered  respectably. 

The  state  of  the  school  is  not  satisfactory. — [1st  August,  1856.] 

Rathvilly;  Bough,  Boys'  School. — I examined  a class  of  four  boys  (the  most  advanced  whom  I 
found  in  tiie  school).  In  English  dictation  (the  passage  dictated  being  from  the  Third  Reading  Book 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society)  two  of  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  tolerably  well ; the 
remaining  two,  badly.  None  of  them  was  able  to  parse.  In  geography,  the  general  answering 
was  indifferent;  in  arithmetic  one  boy  answered  fairly — the  others  badly. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  school  appeared  bpth  limited  in  extent  and  deficient  in  quality. — [4th 
August;  1856.] 

Sliguff;  Ballinree,  Girls'  School. — I examined  a class  (the  third),  being  the  most  advanced  in  the 
school.  They  read  tolerably  well,  and  iu  geography  answered  fairly.  None  of  them  could  parse  a 
sentence  correctly;  and  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  they  evinced  but  little 
intelligence. — [13th  August,  1856.] 

Sliguff;  Killoughternane,  National  School— 1 examined  a class  comprising  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  parsing.  In  English  dictation  the  result  was  unfavourable; 
and  in  geography  the  proficiency  very  low.  Of  parsing  they  were  quite  ignorant. — [7th  August,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Agha,de,  Parochial  School. — It  appears  from  the  register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  school  fund 
kept  by  Mr.  Litton,  that  a draft  of  the  proposed  conveyance  of  the  school  was  sent  from  his  office 
on  the  22nd  May,  1824  ; but  whether  that  draft  was  followed  by  a deed  does  not  appear,  and  I was 
unable  to  ascertain.  No  such  document,  I was  informed,  could  be  found  among  the  parish  papers. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  this,  like  many  other  cases  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  schools,  the  public 
money  was  advanced  before  it  was  seen  that  the  parties  had  complied  with  the  conditions  on  the 
performance  of  which  alone  the  money  was  to  have  been  paid. 

The  schoolhouse  stands  in  the  church-yard  of  Aghade ; adjoining  it  is  an  acre  of  land,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  in  the  possession  of  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time  being.  The  land  belonged 
originally  to  Lord  Downes  ; but  whether  his  lordship  made  any  conveyance  of  it  to  the  use  of  the 
school,  or  otherwise  divested  himself  of  the  absolute  control  over  it,  I was  not  able  to  discover.  No 
such  conveyance,  however,  is  now  forthcoming. 

^ The  school  was  discontinued  about  six  months  ago  for  want  of  a sufficient  attendance  of  pupils. 
Since  that  period  the  schoolhouse  and  land  have  been  idle.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  school  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  children  to  attend  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  are 
not' likely  to  come  to  it,  and  there  arc  no  Protestant  children  whatever  in  the  parish.  There  are 
National  schools,  and  also  a Church  Education  school,  iu  the  adjoining  parish. — [19th  August,  1856.] 

Rathvilly ; Williamstown  School. — The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  having  been  applied  to  for  aid  in 
building  a schoolhouse  on  the  premises  granted  by  Sir  R.  Wolseley,  agreed  to  advance  for  such 
purpose  £92  18s.  10rf.,  being  the  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost,  on  condition  of  the  remainder 
being  raised  by  private  subscription.  One-half  of  the  above  sum  was  actually  advanced  by  the  Board 
and  expended,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  in  building  the  walls  of  a schoolhouse  which  has  never 
been  completed. 

The  causes  which  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  school,  I did  not  distinctly  ascertain  ; but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  private  subscription  failed,  and  that  the  project  for  a school  thus  ceased. 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a school  in  that  place  at  the  present  time  as 
the  educational  wants  of  the  locality  are  amply  satisfied  by  the  school  established  there  by  Captain 
M'Clintock  Bunbury.  The  land  conveyed  by  the  deed  is  held  by  an  adjoining  farmer,  who  has  never 
paid  any  rent  for  same. — [30th  August,  1856.] 

Wells  ; Ballyknocken  School. — The  school  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation  for  some  time  past.  The 
schoolhouse  is  still  standing  on  the  premises  conveyed  by  the  deed,  but  is  very  much  dilapidated. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  local  parties  had  taken  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  contributed  more  liberally  to  its  support,  it  might  still  be  in  successful  operation.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a school  could  flourish  where  the  master  received  only  the  miserable 
salary  of  £2  a-year.  If  the  premises  were  put  into  a proper  state  of  repair,  and  the  school  opened 
under  a suitable  teacher,  it  would  be  well  attended. — [27th  August,  1856.]  1 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Ballon  Roman  Catholic  Free  School— Thomas  Doyle,  late  of  Ballykealy,  in  tlie  county  Carlow, 
(died  12th  May,  1833,  probate  granted  to  Rev.  John  Walsh,  jun.,  of  Borris,  county  Carlow,  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,)  by  his  last  will  and  testament  bequeathed  as  follows  : — “I  bequeath  £100  to  my 
executors  to  be  vested  in  Government  securities,  in  trust,  to  dispose  of  in  each  and  every  year  after  my 
demise,  until  expended,  so  much  thereof  as  at  the  price  of  the  day  will  produce- £10,  to  be  applied  by 
them  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Free  School  of  Ballon.” 

The  school  designated  by  the  above  bequest  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  Whether 
the  legacy  was  ever  paid,  or  if  paid,  applied  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the  will,  I could  not  ascer- 
tain. The  parish  priest  (llev.  Mr.  Kinsella)  stated  that  lie  had  never  heard  of  the  bequest.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  will,  however,  even  if  received,  it  must  long  since  have  been  expended. — [25th 
August,  1856.] 

Carlow  Free  School. — Matthew  Murphy,  late  of  Raplienstown,  county  Carlow,  farmer,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  bequeathed  as  follows I give  to  the  Free  School  of  Carlow  £250.”  The 
testator  died  on  the  1st  April,  1831,  and  probate  or  administration  was  granted  16tli  November,  1833, 
to  Arthur  Murphy,  of  Raplienstown,  aforesaid. 

The  school  mentioned  in  the  above  bequest  was  the  same  as  that  to  which  William  Finn,  Esq.,  left 
a rent-charge  of  £3  3s.  The  school  was  in  Ch'apel-lane,  Carlow,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  of  Carlow.  The  schoolhouse  having  become  old  and  ruinous  was  abandoned  a few 
years  ago,  and  a new  building  has  since  been  erected  on  the  adjoining  plot  of  ground.  The  school 
there  held  is  in  substitution  for  what  is  designated  by  the  testator,  the  “ Free  School  of  Carlow,” 
and  is  connected  with  the  National  Board. 

Whether  the  above  legacy  of  £250  was  ever  paid  or  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Free  School  of  Carlow, 
I was  unable  to  discover.  The  executor  of  the  will  was  dead,  and  liad  left  no  representative.  Neither 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr.  Walshe,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  P.P.,  both  of  whom  I consulted, 
could  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject.  The  testator  was,  I ascertained,  a man  of  respectability 
and  wealth.  _ 

In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  at  Carlow  (14th  August,  1855,)  by  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.,  he  states  that  the  Carlow  Free  School,  endowed  by  Matthew  Murphy,  was  the  same  as 
the  school  in  Tullow-street,  Carlow,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  This  was 
evidently  a mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richardson.  Matthew  Murphy  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
subscriber  during  his  lifetime  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Free  School  in  Carlow.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  latter  establishment,  and  not  the  Protestant  school,  was  the  object  of  the  testator’s 
bounty. — [27th  August,  1856.J 


County  Carlow. 

Endowments  Lost  or 
Expired. 

Ballon  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Free. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  Alleged  Endowments 

Carlow.— In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1835  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  . mVutred  lnt0- 
Commons  on  Education  in  Ireland,  a statement  appears  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  endowment  ar  ow- 
of  £4  4s.  a-year  created  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  intended  for  a school  in  the  county  of 
Carlow.  The  statement  is  extremely  vague — no  locality  more  definite  than  the  county  at  large  being 
assigned,  and  no  date  or  other  particulars  of  Mrs.  Dawson’s  will  being  given. 

I was  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  this  endowment ; no  one  whom  I consulted  had  even 
heard  of  its  existence. — [19th  August,  1856.]  « 

Carlow. Henry  Waddell,  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  Carlow. 

the  1st  February,  1783,  bequeathed  £600  upon  trust,  out  of  the  annual  interest  thereof  to  put  out 
two  or  more  poor  boys  in  Carlow  every  year  to  apprentice,  to  give  them  good  trades  ; and  the 
testator  directed  that  no  difference  should  be  made  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  boys. 

This  endowment,  it  appears,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  is  not  now  in  operation.  I did  not, 
however,  make  any  particular  inquiries  relative  thereto,  considering  that  as  it  was  simply  an  endow- 
ment for  apprenticing,  and  had  no  reference  to  educational  training,  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. — [19th  August,  1S56.] 


Extract  from  Report  of  Arthur  Siiarman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  Endowments^  not  in 
Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation.  St.  Mullin’s;  Glinn. 

St.  M idlin' s;  Glinn  School—  This  school  was  on  my  list  for  the  county  of  Wexford,  but  is  situated 
in  the  county  of  Carlow,  townland  of  Turrogh,  parish  of  St.  Mullin’s.  Being,  however,  m the  neigh- 
bourhood, I visited  the  locality.  , , ,T.  , _ , /T)  , , ,,onn 

It  appears  from  the  reports  referable  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  s Fund  (Rep.  940)  that  a grant  of  £200 
was  recommended  to  be  paid  to  Charles  Doyne,  Esq.,  iu  aid  of  building  this  school,  on  condition  of  a 
grant  of  half  an  acre  of  land  and  a bouse  being  built  on  an  estimate  of  £400;  and  I understand  the 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  this  grant  issued.  • The  schoolhouse  stands  upon  the  property  of  Mr 
Kavana<di  of  Borris,  to  whom  Mr.  Charles  Doyne  had  been  agent.  It  has  been  a very  fine  one,  and 
must  have  cost  £800  or  £1,000.  From  the  inquiries  I made,  it  appears  that  uo  school  has  been  held 
in  it  for  a period  commencing  about  five  years  after  the  erection  of  the  house.  1 believe  that  on  the 
establishment  of  a National  school  in  the  vicinity  all  the  pupils  left  the  school  in  question,  and  the 
house  and  land  seem  to  have  returned  to  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kavanagh.  The  schoolhouse  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  used  as  a barrack  for  the  Constabulary,  and  has  been  remodelled  to  suit 
that  purpose.  It  contained  two  very  large  lofty  schoolrooms,  and  apartments  for  teachers.  The 
constable  in  charge  of  the  station  informed  me  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  receiving  from  Government 
£18  a-year  as  rent  of  the  house;  the  land  attached  is  not  of  much  value.  [24th  September,  18o6.] 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  op 

Table,  No.  I. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Net  Anm 

aal  Income. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valut 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Artane,  National,  Boys 

. Matthew  Boyle, 
will,  proved  17 
Aug.,  1833,  an- 
nuity, XI 0 for 
thirty-one  years 
National  Board, 
.£150;  subscrip- 
tions, £468  18s. 
hd. ; site  vested 
in  trustees. 

Site. 

19  1 4 

10  0 0 

For  support  of  master 
and  mistress  of  Artane 
school. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid  ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Artane,  National,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

s*“ 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework;  em- 
broidery. 

RomanCatholic  catechism. 

Baldoyle,  National, 
Boys. 

Michael  Keary, 
will,  proved  12 
September,  1829, 
£500. 

- 

15  0 0 

For  the  education  of  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  the  parish 
of  Baldoyle.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

RomanCatholic  catechism. 

Baldoyle,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

~ 

Same. 

■ - 

Blackrock,  National, 
Boys. 

John  Byrne,  will, 
proved  31  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  rent- 
charge  of  £5,  for 
twenty  years, 
from  14  October, 
1842 ; site  held 
under  renewable 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

12  13  2 

5 0 0 

- 

For  the  Roman  Catholic 
male  and  female  schools 
of  Blackrock. 

Will ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  prayers. 

Blackrock,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  dictation. 

Plain  needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism; the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Booterstown,  National, 
Boys. 

Lord  Castlecoote, 
will,  1826;  Chan- 
cery Decree, 
May,  1840,  set- 
tling amount  of 
bequest  at  £266 
13s.  Ad.  ; site 
vested  in  Com- 
missioners of 
National  Edu- 
cation. 

Site. 

6 10  0 

8 0 0 

For  support  of  Booters- 
town National  School. 
Chancery  Decree ; Ren. 
A.  C.  1 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 

Bootersloum,  Convent, 
National. 

Identical  with  pre-  \ 
ceding, as  for  asre- 
gardsLordCastle- 
coote’s  bequest ; 
JohnByrne,  will, 
proved  31  Octo- 
ber, 1840.  rent- 
charge  of  £5  for 
20  years,  from 
14  Oct.,  1842. 

Rent-charge. 

5 0 0 

Same. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  at  Booterstown, 
conducted  by  the  Nuns. 
Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism; Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Bray,  Boys. 

Earl  of  Meath, 
grant,  8 May, 
1819. 

Site. 

6 11  7 

For  a schoolhouseand  re- 
sidence of  an  English 
Protestant  schoolmas- 
ter, in  the  parish  of  Bray. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

V ocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Operation.  County  of  Dublin. 


Master. 

School.  ; 

Pupils. 

I 

lumber.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

moluments. 

1 

* 

No.  of  Boarders, 
mitories  suited 

lay-ground. 

current  year. 

O 

§ 

| 

I 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1655. 

31  0 0 

National  Board, 
£26 ; Miss  Cal- 
laghan, from 
endowment,  £5. 

nents,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£2  10s. 

Sufficient. 

31 

70 

4s.  4<7.  ; 
ome  free. 

Jnsatisfactory. 
ride  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

Same. 

22  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; Miss  Cal- 
laghan, from 
endowment, £5. 

School  fees, 
£2  10s. 

75 

- 

Sufficient. 

55 

55 

- 

55 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C 
p.  40. 

s“- 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20  ; Patron, 
£7. 

House  and 
garden,£3  ; 
School  fees ; 
Euel. 

103 

- 

The  town 
green. 

63 

13 

- 

113 

- 

- 

4s.  Ad.  to 
Ss.  8 d. ; the 
greater 
number 

Hitherto  not  satis- 
factory, but  at 
present  promising. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

Same. 

T 

" 

All  information  re- 
fused by  mistress. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  40. 

Same. 

52  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£32  ; Parish 
Priest,  £20. 
National  Board. 

- 

211 

- 

None. 

90 

189 

- 

189 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

- 

211 

- 

None. 

97 

147 

- 

147 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greate 
number 
free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  40. 

toe. 

31  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Bev.  Dr. 
Ennis,  £7. 

raents ; 
School  fees 
£7. 

20 

- 

Sufficient 

53 

115 

- 

11- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greate 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

Teachers  are  a re 
ligious  commu- 
nity of  the  Order 
of  Sisters  o 
Mercy. 

20  0 0 
for  each 
hundred 
pupils 
in  attend 

National  Board. 

- 

20 

- 

*”■ 

« 

,5, 

- 

10 

- 

- 

( 4s.  id. ; 
the  greate 
number 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  40. 

- 

30  0 0 

Rev.  T.  Tom 
linsOn,  from 
proceeds  o 

charity  sermon 
and  subscrip 

Garden, 

£1. 

10 

- 

3 

56 

* 

- 

Not  satisfactory. 
Discipline  defect- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  40. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS.  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Castleknock,  Parochial, 
Boys. 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


William 
tliwaito,  gran 
of  annual  rent- 
charge,  £9  4s 
Id.,  15  August, 
1720;  William 
Tisdall,  will, 
proved  24  De- 
cember, 1831, 
sixty-eightacres 
of  laud  and  .£630 
New  Tlu;ec  per 
Cents. ; Alice 


Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 


And  rent- 
charge. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


For  the  education  of  poor  Beading ; writing;  gram- 
eliilflron  n.»  geography;  arith- 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Castleknock,  Mercer’: 


Castleknock,  Morgan' 


Clondalkin,  National. 


Bichard  Morgan, 
will,  death  1784 ; 
Stat  33  Geo.  III. 
oh.  27  (Irish); 
site  held  undc-r 
renewable  leas 
subject  to  £ 
annual  rent. 


Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £46  3s. 
1 d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £48  18s. 
ocl. ; Bev.  John 
Noade,  grant, 
13  July,  1825. 

Michael  Keary, 
will,  proved  12 
September,  182a, 
£500 ; National 
Board,  £134 
subscriptions, 

in  Commiss 


children  in  the  parishes 
of  Castleknock,  Mul- 
huddert,  and  Clonsilla 
(now  united). 

Crostlnuaite’s  Will;  Sep 
A.  C. 

For  the  Protestant  parish 
school  of  Castleknock. 

Tisdalts  Wdl;  Sep.  A.  C. 


Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


For  maintenance  of  as 
many  Protestant  chil- 
dren as  residue  of  in- 
come will  afford,  after 
paying  £92  6s.  2d.  to 
the  sick  poor  of  parishes 
of  St.  Peter,  St.Bridget, 
St.  Nicholas  Without, 
and  St.  Luke. 

Sep.  A.  C. 


For  clothing,  lodging, 
dieting,  and  educating 
children  of  reduced  Pro- 
testant parents,  and  for 
apprenticing  them  to 
Protestant  masters. 

Will;  Sep.  A.  C. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 


| Beading ; writing ; gram- 
r ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework. 

, Vocal  music  (by  car). 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
I chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  and 
Boman  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work : knitting. 
Scripture  history ; 
Church  catechism. 


For  the  education  of  the 
poor  Boman  Catholic 
children  of  Clontarf. 
Will;  Sep.  A.  C. 


Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English,  Grecian, 
and  Boman  history ; 
Euclid ; algebra  ; trigo- 
nometry ; mensuration ; 
^book-keeping. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures  ; catechetical 
instruction. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography  ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Nullah). 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography  • arith- 
metic ; Euclid  ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (ITullah). 
Boman  Catholic  prayers  i 
and  catechism  to  Boman 
Catholics. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
r""v  geography ; arith- 

I Plain  needlework. 

Boman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Boinan 
Catholics. 
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Master. 

School. 

r 

Pupils. 

i . 

III 

| Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

= J 

z ** 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suiter 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  vear. 

On  Roll. 

.1 

& 

| 

(5 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  committee  of 
subscribers. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

25  0 0 

Miss  Hutchinson, 
from  subscrip- 

Apart- 
ments, £12  j 
Puel. 

84 

None.  . 

2( 

i 39 

39 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

50  0 0 

Iiev.  Dr.  Sadleir, 
from  School 
1'und,  £40  15s. 
hd. ; from  Cros- 
thwaite's  en- 
dowment, £9 
4s.  Id. 

School  fees, 
£3. 

80 

Sufficient. 

34 

1 37 

1C 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory;  in- 
struction inferior 
for  so  large  an  en- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

- 

25  0 0 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir, • 
from  School 

School  fcc-s, 
less  than 
£1. 

51 

- 

Sufficient. 

a 

! 28 

13 

1C 

-- 

- 

f4s.  icL 

Not  satisfactory;  in- 
struction inferior 
for  so  large  an  en- 
dowment. 

Vide  preceding  re- 
ference. 

80  0 0 
Matron. 

25  0 0 
1’rincipal 
Teacher. 
17  0 0 

Assistant. 

Dean  of  Kildare, 
out  of  Trust 

Apart- 

Puel ;’ 
Candles ; 
Garden. 

ments. 

ments. 

16C 

28 

Sufficient. 

3C 

1 33 

33 

Free;  four 
pay  £12. 

Satisfactory. 

House  accommoda- 
tion insufficient, 
but  premises  held 
at  will. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  40. 

92  0 0 

Mr.  Hamilton, 
as  agent  of  Go- 
vernors. 

ments,£15; 
Fuel ; 
Candles. 

160 

28 

Sufficient. 

4C 

1 41 

41 

Twenty- 
one  pay 
£12; the 
rest  free. 

Satisfactory. 

House  accommoda- 
tion insufficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Reports  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.  to  Report,  p. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

48  0 0 

National  Board. 
£38 ; Uev.  Mr. 
Reade,  £10. 

ments,  £2, 

57 

— 

Non,. 

33 

45 

45 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron,  j 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; Patron, 
£10. 

Garden, £5. 

120 

- 

Sufficient. 

.7 

100 

1 

« 

- 

- 

4s.  4d.  to 
13s. ; the 
greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

National  Board, 
£15  ; Patron, 
£5. 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

120 

- 

Sufficient. 

49 

.a 

1 

no 

- 

- 

a few  pay  i 
4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Vol.  III. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage, 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Clontarf,  Parochial. 

Mr.  Smith,  will, 
1854,  £50,  in- 
vested in  the 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Coolock. 

Sir  Compton  Dom- 
ville,  grant,  20 
September,  1819; 
ArtlmrGuinness, 
will, proved, 1855, 
£300,  invested 
in  mortgage, 
bearing  interest 
at  4)  per  cent. 

0 2 0 

14  4 7 

13  10  0 

For  the  use  of  Coolock 
school.  Deed  and  Will ; 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography;  arith- 
metic ; Euclid. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Dalkey,  National, Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d.  and  sub- 
scriptions ; Path. 
Poy,  lease  for 
ninety-one  years 
28  Aug.,  1823, 
reserving  rent, 
£4  16s.  Ud. 

Site. 

10  11  10 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Dalkey,  National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Donnybrook. 

Subscriptions,  £250 
invested  in  the 
purchase  of 
house  and  site, 
deed  of  convey- 
ance, dated  17 
December,  1824 ; 
Richard  Corbal- 
lis,  will,  proved 
19  Sept.,  1847, 
annuity  of  £10 
for  three  lives. 

Site. 

7 10  0 

10  0 0 

For  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scripture  history;  Roman 
Catholic  pray'ers  and  ca- 
techism to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Donnybrook,  Erasmus 
Smith’sEnglish,Boys 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow  ■ 
ments,  p.  733. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£1,905  Is.  2d.-, 
Joshua  Wright 
& others,  grant, 
20  Sept.,  1814; 
Lord  Downes  & 
Dr.Perceval,  do- 
nations, of  which 
£145  invested 
in  Government 
stock. 

Site. 

57  3 0 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

4 7 0 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Donnybrook,  Erasmus 
Smith’sEnglish,  Girls 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework;  knit- 
ting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Drumcondra,  Retreat. 

Dublin  City. — Vide 
Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments,  pp.  55- 
126. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
9s.  3d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £78 
9s.  3d.  ; pre- 
sumed grant 
from  Lord  Lor- 
ton,  1824. 

Site. 

5 4 0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 
Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures. 
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““i 

Master. 

School.. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc' 
room  suited  fo 

1 1 
n-S 

‘lay-ground. 

Average  during 

6 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

t 

£ 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

■ 

£ s.  d. 

4pnt 

164 

None* 

28 

43 

42 

1 

_ 

Free; 

Unsatisfactory. 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

ston,  from  pro- 
ceeds of  an  an- 
nual charity 
sermon  and 
subscriptions. 

ments  and 
garden,  £4 ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

141 

None. 

18 

46 

40 

a few  pay 
13s. 

Free. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Not  satisfactory. 

scriptions,  col- 
lections in  the 
Church,  and 
the  interest  of 
trust-funds. 

merits  and 
garden,  £10. 

Small. 

159 

1 

158 

4s.  Ad.  to 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Not  satisfactory. 

with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

ments  and 
land,  £8 ; 
School  fees, 
£12. 

Small. 

37 

129 

5 

124 

8s.  Sd.; 
some  free. 

4s.  Ad. ; 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Not  satisfactory. 

£5. 

121 

None. 

130 

130 

some  free. 

p.  41. 

Unsatisfactory. 

GOO 

Assistant. 

nell,  p.p.,from 
private  sub- 
scriptions and 

ments  and 
fuel. 

ments  and 
fuel. 

Apart- 

166 

None. 

52 

58 

31 

27 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Deed. 

17  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
. fuel: 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£a. 

166 

3C 

57 

3S 

19 

a few  pay 
4s.  Ad. 

Free. 

State  of  school  not 
creditable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 

Satisfactory. 

ments  ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

Apart- 

166 

37 

Sufficient. 

26 

47 

43 

t- 

Boarders, 

Satisfactory. 

10  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 
2 12  0 
Second 
Assistant. 

School  funds. 

ments,  £5 ; 
Fuel  and 
candles. 

£5  to  £8 ; 
day  pupils 

Dormitory  accom- 
modation insuffi- 
cient; endowment 
insecure. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  41. 
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Net  Annual  Incoi 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


I Course  op  Instruction. 


|-  Lord  Castlecoote, 
will,  1826  ; 
Chancery  De- 
cree, May,  1840, 
settling  amount 
Of  bequest  'at 
£266  13s.  4,1 


For  the  support  of  the  ' 
Dundrum  National 
Schools. 

Chancery  Decree ; Rep. 


Finglas,  Parochial. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £46 


Glasncvin ; Claremont 
Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution. 


Rev.  Dr.  Barrett, 
ill,  1827,  £2,lt . 
6s.  10(7. ; Richard 


will,  1845, 


90  14  2 
20  0 0 
Annuity. 


£700 ; ; 
residue  of  bequests  I 
not  expended,  now 
invested  in  £857 
5s.  5(7.  Government 
stock ; Cordelia 
Cary,  will,  proved 
8 Dec.  1 


National  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Children] 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet  ; knit- 
ting ; paper  platting.  [ 
I Roman  Catholic  cate-  f 
chism. 

Reading;  writing;  gram-  I 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book-  [ 
keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
geography  ; arith- 
;;  English  history. 

Outline  drawing. 

Agricultural  instruction. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


proved  3 August, 
1850,  annuity,  £20; 
site  and  laud  held 
under  renewable  ] 
lease,  at  vearly  re 
of  £203  1 1.*.  5(7. 

| For  additional  ei 
dowments  attach- 
ing to  this  Institu- 
tion, vide  Tables 
No.  2 and  3,  pp. 
34,  36. 

j Dorothy  Charle- 
tin,  will.  1767,  I 
rent-charge,  £2 
13s.  ; site  held 
by  prescription. 


j Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

| Scriptures ; Church  cate- 


Glasnevin, St.  Joseph’s, 
Prospect,  Roman 
Catholic  Institution, 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 


| Roman  Catholic  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Prospectus. 


1851 ; James  She- 
ridan, will,  proved 
7 July,  1853; 
chael  Powell,  ... 
death  9 July,  1853; 

' trt  of  foregoing! 
id  other  bequest 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

j Plain  needlework  and 
sampler. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
; geography ; arith- 

| Tailoring  ; shoemaking  ; 
gardening ; stonecutting. 

| Roman  Catholic  cate-  | 
chism. 


of  £2,9( 


i Go- 
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Operation.  County  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

PypiLS. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

iz;'. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suitec 

?Iay-ground. 

| | 
< ° 

O 

United  Church. 

3 

S 

O 

.Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1 655. 

£ s.  d. 
38  0 0 

National  Board, 
£2H  ; Patron, 
£12. 

School  fees. 

94 

- 

None. 

51 

98 

- 

98 

~ 

- 

4s.  id.-, 
some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
order  and  discip- 
line defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  42. 

Same. 

32  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  Patron, 
£12. 

95 

None. 

67 

HO 

" 

140 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

25  0 0 

Treasurer,  from 
proceeds  of 
charity  sermon 
and  subscrip- 

ments  and 
land,  £3 ; 
Puel. 

63 

- 

Sufficient. 

17 

27 

» 

- 

Pree. 

Satisfactory. 

9 0 0 
Assistant. 

ments  and 
fuel. 

In  Committee. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

250  0 0 

100  0 0 
Equally 
divided 
among  five 
assistants. 

Committee. 

Same. 

ments',  fuel, 
and  candles, 
£50. 

Board  and 
lodging, 
fuel,  and 
candles. 

253 

65 

Sufficient. 

61 

60 

60 

Pree ; 
thirteen 
pay  £1  to 
£26  5s. 

Very  satisfactory ; 
but  house  accom- 
modation some- 
what defective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  42. 

' - 

8 0 0 

Bev.  Mr.  Carroll, 
from  proceeds 
of  charity  ser- 
mon, subscrip- 

charge. 

ments  and 
garden, 
£6  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£1. 

38 

- 

None. 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  42. 

8 0 0 

School  fees, 
£2. 

21 

27 

4s.  id. ; 

Not  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory, and  too 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  42. 

60  0 0 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

Committee. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

154 

27 

Sufficient, 
with  gym- 

67 

Informa- 

refused. 

Satisfactory ; house 
accommodation 
insufficient ; full 
information,  as  to 
funds,  accounts, 
&c.,  refused. 

V,de  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  42. 

'No  regular  register. 
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Frances  Daly, 
will,  proved  28 
January,  1847, 
amount  realized, 
£800,  of  which 
£425  was  invested 
in  building  these 


For  building  a sckoolhouse  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
in  parish  of  Kingstown,  mar ; geography ; aritk- 
for  education  of  poor  metie. 

Roman  Catholic  chil-  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
dren.  chism. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 


seventy  of  which 

Identical  with 
preceding. 


Goldenbridge.  Michael  Keary, 

will,  proved  12 
Sept.,  1 829,£250. 


Grangegorman,  Royal  Boyai  Letters  Patent,  12  3 33 
Hibernian  Military,  wadde'l  1 7 1 Hml  an<1  rent‘ 

moicty  of  certain’  charge. 


— 7 10  0 For  the  education  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  children 
of  St.  James’s  parish. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


Harold's  Cross,  Orphan,  Andrew  Trawler  will 
Girls.  1820;  Eleanor  Dcasc’ 

will,deat!i,184],£62» 
Ss.lOtf. : Robert  Fan- 

dron, will, death, 1842, 
£200;  Richard  Cor- 
ballis,  will,  death, 
1847,  £100;  Rev. 
William  Stafford, 

Si;  »,£,*: 

wid, death, 1851, £100; 


192  4 9 For  maintenance,  edu- 
cation, and  apprenticing  of 
orphans  and  children  of 
soldiers  in  Ireland  for  ever. 

Letters  Patent,  1769. 

For  instruction  of  orphans 
and  other  children  of  soldiers 
in  reading  and  arithmetic, 
and  in  other  parts  of  educa- 

Royal  Hibernian  Military 
School  shall  seem  fit. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Dissent- 
ers, if  so  desired  by  parents 
or  guardians,  to  be  exempted 
from  instruction  by  Protest- 
ant Chaplain,  and  attendance 
on  Church  Service,  and  al- 

place  of  worship,  and  to  re- 
main after  service  to  receive 
religious  instruction. 

Corporation  empowered  to  ap- 
point Roman  CatholicPricsts 
or  Dissenting  Ministers  to 
visit  school,  give  religious 
instruction,  and  perform 
Divine  Service,  under  rules 
of  Corporation. 

Utters  Patent,  1846. 

147  2 3 For  the  use  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Harold’s  Cross. 

Dense' s Will. 

For  the  benefit  of  the 
Female  Orphan  School 
attached  to  the  Orphan 
House,  Harold’s  Cross. 

Waldron's  Will. 

The  interest  of  £200  to  be 
applied  annually  to  sup- 
port an  orphan  girl  in 
the  Orphan  School  of  St. 
Clare,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  parish  priest  of 
Rathmines. 

Stafford's  Will. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures  ; Roman  Ca- 
tholic prayers  and  ca- 
techism. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history ; 
algebra ; mensuration. 

Model  drawing ; shoe- 
making ; tailoring. 

Religious  instruction  by 
respective  chaplains. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

o 

Number. 

Religion. 

Nature  and 

8 2 

A 

a 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Value  of 
other 

= 2 

II 

’lay-ground. 

1 f. 

s 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

&c. 

Emoluments. 

l* 

I1 

< ° 

as 

o 

1 

1 

£ 

O 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 

£ s.  d. 
24  0 0 

National  Board. 

ments,  £8 ; 
School  fees, 

133 

- 

Sufficient. 

54 

120 

- 

m 

- 

- 

4s.  4 d.  to 
17s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

Not  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Rules,  1855. 

in. 

Teachers  are  a re- 

Ho  salary. 

133 

Sufficient. 

50 

63 

163 

4s.  id. ; 

Satisfactory. 

ligious  commu- 
nity of  the  Order 
of  Sisters  of 
. Mercy. 

Same. 

No  salary. 

- 

- 

279 

- 

Small. 

104 

320 

12 

308 

- 

- 

few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Corporation. 
Letters  Patent,  1846. 

150  0 0 

Out  of  Parlia- 
mentary grant 

Rations ; 
ments ; 

662 

198 

Sufficient, 
and  play- 
room for 

210 

365 

230 

127 

8 

_ 

jto. 

Very  satisfactory, 
but  limited,  f 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Fuel  and 
candles. 

winter. 

p.  43. 

100  0 0 

Same 

Second 
master ; 

Third 
master ; 
70  0 0 
Fourth 
master. 

147 

42 

tisfactory. 

School  in  other 
respects  very  well 

Full  information 

refused.  Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  43. 
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Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

A,,-.... 

Estimated 
Annual  Valut 
of  School 

From  Lane 

1 From  Trus 

t Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

's.  Earl  of  Howth, 
grant,  12  De- 
cember, 1831. 

1 0 0 

7 3 5 

F or  resident  schoolmaster 
toteach  children, selectee 
by  minister, English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
1 mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid , mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (French  sys- 
tem). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Is.  Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

~ 

~ 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Flain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

V ocal  music  (French  sys- 
tem). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

s.  Michael  Keary, 
will,  proved  12 
Sept.  1829.  £600; 
National  Board, 
£70  6s.  4<L;  sub- 
scriptions, £31 

ted  in  trustees. 

Site. 

3 10  1 

15  0 0 

For  education  of  the  poor 
lloman  Catholic  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  of 
Howth. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid;  algebra ; 
trigonometry;  mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Navigation ; drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Reeves'  History  of  the  Bi- 
ble ; Roman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

s.  Identical  with 
preceding. 

S,»e. 

- 

Association  for 
Discountenan- 
cing Vice.  £46 
3s.  1 d.;  L.  E. 
Bund,  £36  18s. 
ad.  ; Thomas 
Verner,  grant, 
6Bebruary,1819. 

2 0 14 

16  7 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
Chureh  catechism. 

i,  Lord  Castlecoote, 
will,  1826;  Chan- 
cery Decree, 
May,  1840,  set- 
tling amount  of 
bequest  at  £300. 

, Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. as  far 
as  regards  Lord 
Castlecnote's  be- 
quest ; National  | 
Board,  £>.6  13s. 
■Id. ; contribu- 
tions, £43  11s. 
4//.;  site  vested  in 
Commissioners. 

Site. 

3 16  2 

- 

9 0 0 

For  support  of  Glancullen 
National  School. 
Chancery  Decree;  Rep. 
A.  C. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; English, 
Grecian,  and  Roman 
history. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Piain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s. 
Id.  and  subscrip- 
tions ; Thomas 
Thompson,  re- 
newable lease, 
23  July,  1816. 

0 1 0 

3 9 2 

In  trust  for  the  Incor- 
porated Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice, 
to  be  applied  by  them  to 
the  purpose  of  support- 
ing a school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  and 
the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Stat.  26  Geo  TIL, 
ch.  14;  Grand 
Jury  present- 
ment of  site, 
1825. 

0 1 0 

13  12  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to  ! 
members  of  Esiablished 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geo  :raphy ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Howth,  Borough,  Boy: 


Jlowtli,  Borough,  Girls. 


Howth,  National,  Boys. 


Kilternan ; Scalp. 


Lucan,  Parochial,  Boys 
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Masted. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 t. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

£ j 

No.  of  Boarders 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

a 

o 

United  Church. 

| 

£ 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
See. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

35  0 0 

Treasurer  of  Com- 
mittee, from 
subscriptions. 

meats  and 
land,  £5 ; 
gratuity,  £5. 

32 

None. 

14 

24 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  43. 

s"e- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

' 

Share  of 
preceding. 

3* 

- 

Hon, 

12 

18 

18 

- 

- 

- 

ft,,. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  44. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

33  0 0 

National  Board, 
£26;  patron,  £7. 

School  fees, 
£4  10s. 

100 

- 

N™. 

52 

98 

97 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
about  half 
free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.p.ii. 

s““- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unsatisfactoryjfur- 
ther  information 
refused.  Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.ii. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

16  0 0 

Vicar,  from  sub- 
scriptions and 
proceedsof  cha- 
rity sermon. 

ments  and 
land, 
£12  10s. 

100 

20 

21 

21 

Boarders, 

£12; 

Day-pupils 
4s.  id. ; 

half  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  44. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  10  0 

National  Board, 
£22 ; from  Cas- 
tlecoote  bequest 
£4  10s. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £4  ; 
School  fees, 
£2. 

106 

Non,. 

46 

89 

“ 

89 

- 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

24  10  0 

National  Board, 
£20 ; from  Cas- 
tlecoote  bequest 
£4  10s. 

Share  of 
apartments ; 
School  fees. 

90 

None. 

42 

74 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory ; 
discipline  defec- 

VideEx.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  44. 

- 

25  0 0 

Vicar,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

Garden,  £1. 

82 

None. 

,3 

33 

20 

3 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  44. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

45  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.Trench, 
from  subscrip- 
tions and  pro- 
ceeds of  cha- 
rity sermon. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£10; 
Fuel. 

3. 

- 

Sufficient. 

17 

27 

27 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
attendance  very 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  44. 

Vol.  III.  *E 
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Endowment. 

— — 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

j Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valu 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lane 

, FromTrus 
Funds. 

t Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A,  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

. £ s.  d 

Lacan , Parochial,  Girls 

. Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same  as  Boys’  School. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Malaliide,  Adult. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  4d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £85 
16s.  lld.jBichd. 
Wogan  Talbot, 
grant,  20  Dec., 
1823. 

0 1 25 

5 0 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Malahide , Infant. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

' 

~ 

Same. 

Beading ; writing  on 
slates;  arithmetic;  ob- 
ject lessons. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear.) 
Scriptures. 

Monkstown,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

Monhstown,  Parochial, 
- Girls. 

Bichard  Cave, 
will,  proved  28 
September.1830; 
allocation  of  £500 
by  trustees,  under 
will;  site  held 
by  prescription. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Site. 

26  12  0 

~ 

15  0 0 

For  the  Monkstown  Paro- 
chial Schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework;  knit- 
ting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Phibsborough  ; St. 
Mary’s,  Cabra,  Bo 
man  Catholic  Insti- 
tution, for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girls. 

Identical  with 
that  of  Glasne- 
vin,  St.  Joseph’s, 
Prospect,  p.  20. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Boman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Rahemj , Endowed. 

Sami.  Dick,  will, 
1800 ; site  and 
house  property, 
subject  to  £2 

Site  and 
house’s. 

10  15  7 

30  0 0 

— 

F or  the  payment  of  salary 
of  schoolmaster  of  cha- 
rity school  of  Baheny. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Raheny,  Infant. ' 

Site  to  be  grant- 
ed by  Lord 
Howth. 

Site. 

2 15  7 

Beading ; writing  on 
slates ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; lessons  on  natu- 
ral history. 

Plain  needlework;  knit- 
ting. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear.) 

Scriptures ; Infant  School 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Bathmichael. 

A.  D.  V.  £46  3s. 
Id.,  and  sub- 
scriptions ; Sir 
Compton  Dom- 
ville,  grant,  12 
Sept.,  1827. 

0 3 0 

13  0 7 

For  resident  schoolmaster  1 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  1 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church,  1 
under  regulation  of  mi-  1 
nister.  Deed. 

heading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting ; mat- 
making. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil-  , 
dren. 
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* Methodists.  + No  regular  rigister. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Ann 

aal  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valu 
of  School 

From  Lan< 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Rathmines,  Township, 
Boys. 

Nathaniel  Monck 
grant,  8 June, 
1852. 

A.  R.  P. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
17  2 2 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

For  a school,  open  to  al 
religious  persuasions,  in 
which  all  are  to  be 
taught  the  Holy  Scrip- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; natural  history. 
Scriptures. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C 

Rathmines,  Township, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography  ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Scriptures. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Na- 
tional, Boy6. 

Patrick  Monks, 
will,  proved  9 
December,  1854, 
rent-charge,  7s. 
6rf. ; site  held  by 
prescription. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

7 3 7 

0 7 6 

For  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor  school  of 
St.  Margaret's  parish. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catlio- 

St.  Margaret’s,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

s™,. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
ting. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

St.  Peter's;  Burlington- 
place,  Freemasons’ 
Orphan,  Girls. 

Dr.  John  Barrett,  will, 
dated  3 Oct.,  1821 ; 
Chancery  Decree  s.'t- 

qnc.-tat  £500,  subse- 
^ontly  Increased  by 

torest  to£709  1 Is.  Oft.; 
various  small  dona- 
tions and  bequests 
inrosted  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  £463 
llr.  Samuel 

Warren,  will  proved 
7 Dec.,  1850,  vide 
Table, Xo.2,p  36;  sub- 

Site. 

26  10  0 

35  4 1 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 
ting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 

tions  invested  in 
building,  £1,000 ; Rt. 
lease  for"  150  "years,’ 

St.  Peter's;  Hadding- 
ton-road.  National. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  lease 
for  150  years,  29 
Sep.,  1850. 

Site. 

6 0 0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 

keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 

St.  Peter's ; Percy- 
place,  Protestant 
Orphan  Society, 

Boarding. 

dentical  with  that 

Orphan  Society, 
which  appears 
in  City  of  Dub- 
lin, Table,  No.  I, 
p.  62;  £1,183 
14s.  2d.  of  funds 
of  Society  invest- 
ed in  purchase  of 
lease  of  school 
premises  for  145 
years,  from  1833, 
rent  reserved, 
£20. 

Site. 

15  10  3 

(Salaries, 
&c.,  from 
General 
Fund.) 

To  provide  diet,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  Scriptural 
education  for  destitute 
orphans  of  deceased 
Protestants,  and  for  ap- 
prenticing them  to  Pro- 
testant masters. 

Prospectus. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography : arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; mapping ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

St. Peter’s;  St.  Stephen's, 
Free,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £278 
18s.6d.,and  sub- 
scriptions ; Ben- 
jamin Blake 
Woodward,  Jo- 
seph Gabbett, 
and  John  Lit- 
ton, lease  for 
145  years,  1 Jan., 
.1833,  rent  re- 
served, £10. 

Site. 

?or  a school  and  for  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

leading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
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Master. 

School.  j 

Pupils. 

kg 

Number. 

Religion. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

- s 
•z,  c 

g! 
aj-c 
it  c 

Play-ground. 

g | 
< S 

O 

% 

£ 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  committee  of 
subscribers. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

£ s.  d. 
50  0 0 

Committee,  from 
subscriptions. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£10;  Five 
percent,  on 
subscrip- 

lected  for 
school. 

122 

Sufficient. 

27 

33 

3 

Free ; 
three  pay 
£1  6s.  to 
£3. 

Satisfactory  ; sup- 
ply of  school  re- 
quisites deficient 

Same. 

Share 

of 

preceding. 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

115 

Sufficient. 

20 

31 

28 

Free;  one 
pays  £1-. 

Satisfactory  ; sup- 
ply of  school  re- 
quisites deficient. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1835. 

25  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; Patron, 
£8. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£4 ; Fuel ; 
School  fees. 

- 

None. 

3, 

71 

68 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
As.  8 d.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
school  accommo- 
dation bad. 

Same. 

12  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

52 

25 

54 

- 

5, 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  llep.A.C. 

42  0 0 
Matron. 

36  0 0 
English 
Master. 

Governors. 

ments,  and 
partial 

36 

17 

Sufficient. 

20 

20 

Free. 

Not  altogether 

satisfactory, house 
accommodation 
and  arrangements 
excellent. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
P-  45. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

35  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20 ; Patron, 

Hone. 

200 

- 

Sufficient. 

57 

« 

- 

166 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Endowment  inse- 

VidcEx.  llep.A.C. 
p.  45. 

- 

42  0 0 
25  0 0 
Matron. 

Committee. 

108 

Sufficient. 

26 

*- 

All 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Boarding  arrange- 
ments defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

- 

60  0 0 

Re  v.  Mr.  Moffat  t, 
from  subscrip- 
tions and  col- 
lections in  St. 
Stephen’s 
Church. 

64 

- 

N.„o. 

60 

63 

63 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

For  successful  ma- 
nagement of  So- 
ciety’s funds  in 
system  of  board- 
ing children  in  the 

years  of  age,  vide 
Citi/  of  Dublin 
Tables,  p.  62,  and 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

Satisfactory;  but 
school  accommo- 
dation unsuitable. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.ib. 

* No  roll. 
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Locality 
Name  of  School. 


Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Foundation. 

1 . 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Matthew  Nenry  Site  and 


Mahon,  will,  ] 
proved  3 Aug., 
1850,  annuity  of 
£20;  site  held 
under  lease,  at  a 
rent  ot  £5  7s.  id. 


Identical  with 
preceding,  as  far 
as  regards  Ma- 
hon's bequest ; 
Mr.  Newenham, 
lease  for  200 
years,  from 
1852. 


Sandford,  Infant.  Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 


Santry,  incorporated  The  Right  Hon. 
Society’s  Training  Luke  Gardiner, 

Institution.  grant,  1739 


grant,  1739, 

subject  to  rent 
of  £34  7s. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  733. 


Rev.  Daniel  Jack-  Site  and 
son,  will,  1706.  rent-charge. 


Stillor, jan.  National,  Lord  Castlecootc,  Site  and 


proved  31  Octo- 
ber, 1840.  rent- 
charge  of  £5  for 
twenty  years, 
froml40ct.l842; 
National  Board, 
£167  8s.  10</. ; 
subscriptions, 
£83  14s.  (id. ; 
site  vested  in 
Commissioners, 
subject  to  £2  2s. 
annual  rent. 


— Reading ; geography ; 

arithmetic;  lessons  in 
natural  history. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scripture  Lessons. 

L or  use  of  the  poor  school  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
of  Sandford,  for  educat-  mar  ; geography ; arith- 
ing  the  children  of  that  metic ; Euclid  ; mensu- 
distnct  in  principles  of  ration. 

Church  of  England.  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

ExtractsJ'rom  Wills.  ehismtoChurchchildren. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knitting. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chismtoChurch  children. 


For  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland, 
in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; in  husband- 
ry and  housewifery,  or 
trades,  manufactures, 
or  other  manual  occu- 
pations ; in  Scripture, 
and  in  principles  of  Pro- 
testant Established  re- 
ligion. Charter. 


Greek ; Latin ; French  to 
a few ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
trigonometry ; hydro- 
statics ; mechanics ; as- 
tronomy. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; English  history; 
use  of  the  globes ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
Architectural,  mechani- 
cal, figure,  and  land- 
scape drawing;  survey- 
ing; mapping. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


— !rec(tion  °.f  a Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Siu?try  parish,  mar ; geography ; arith- 
aa“  paying  .to  ]0s.  metic. 

9d.  a-year  to  a school-  Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
master,  and  £4  12s.  4d.  work, 
to  a trustee,  to  attend  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
the  charity™86™6"11  °f  cllismtoChurck  children. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

0 0 For  the  support  of  the  Reading ; writing ; gram- 

Sr*  ““ 

Chancery  Decree;  Rep.  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
A-  chism  and  prayers. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i. 

Nun 

aber. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  Whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  for 

§ 1 
ca.2 

& ® 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

O 

United  Church. 

| 

| 

£ 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d. 
35  0 0 

Same  as  in  Boys’ 
School. 

None. 

64 

- 

Insuffi- 

cient. 

61 

61 

" 

- 

- 

Tree. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

33  0 0 
20  0 0 
Assistant. 

Same. 

None. 

65 

- 

Small. 

86 

108 

108 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

_ 

36  0 0 

Treasurer,  from 
the  endowment 
subscriptions, 
and  proceeds  of 
charity  sermon 

None. 

b( 

18 

25 

24 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  46. 

- 

25  0 0 

Apartments 
and  fuel. 

60 

- 

Small. 

17 

42 

36 

- 

t6 

Tree. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

25  0 0 

s*“. 

None. 

90 

- 

Same. 

30 

36 

« 

- 

- 

Iree. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  46. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter. 

100  0 0 

50  0 0 
Senior 
Assistant. 
10  0 0 
Junior 
Assistant. 

Incorporated  So- 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety, £20 ; 
master,  £30. 
Incorporated  So- 

Apartments 

land,  £25 ; 
School  fees. 
Board  and 
lodging. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

96 

59 

Spacious, 

ball-court 
and  gym- 
nasium. 

100 

99 

99 

Boarders, 

£16; 

Day  pupils 
£2; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory  ; but 
internal  accom- 
modation of  the 
buildingdefective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  46. 

- 

30  0 0 

Rector,  from  en- 
dowment, pro- 
ceeds of  chari- 
ty sermon,  and 
subscriptions. 

House  and 
garden, 
£10;  Fuel. 

35 

- 

He... 

16 

23 

» 

' 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  46.. 

6 0 0 
Assistant. 

S”,. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

38  0 0 

5 0 0 
Monitor. 

National  Board, 
£26  ; Patron, 
£12. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£3  10s. 

70 

35 

4s.  id.  ; 
greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

* No  regular  register.  + Protestant  Dissenters,  unclassed. 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

1 

; Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

1 Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
| Premises. 

u. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Still  organ,  National, 

Girls. 

Swords,  Borough,  Boys1 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

1 

£ s.  d. 
60  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

! £ s.  d. 
| - 

741  0 0 

Reading;  writing;  gram 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Gospels  and  Acts  of 
Apostles  to  Protestants; 
Mr.  Ormsby’s  Book  of 
Questions  on  the  New 
Testament  to  Roman 
Catholics  who  do  not 

Irish  Union 
Compensation, 
13  June,  1803, 
assessment  ol 
£15,000,  now 
increased  by  ac- 
cumulation of 
interest  to 

£•24,700 ; Geo. 
III.,  Royal 

Charter,  IS  Feb 
1804  ; £2,000 

expended  by 
Governors  in 
building,  1809. 

house  pro- 
perty. 

more  schools  for  daily 
education  of  children 
ol  inhabitants  of  Swords 
in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  such 
branches  of  manufac- 
tures, as  shall  be  most 
likely  to  promote  their 
future  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  for  providing 
them  with  one  frugal 

Surplus  to  be  applied  in 
apprenticing  children 
educated  in  school. 

Furl  her  surplus  to  be  ap- 
plied in  premiums  lor 
agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, or  in  such  man- 

think  may  most  effec- 
tually tend  to  promote 
the  Christian  religion, 
morality,  industry,  and 
wealth. 

Swords,  Borough, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Scriptures. 

Swords,  Borough,  In- 
fant. 

' 

~ 

Same. 

Reading ; object  lessons. 
Vocal  music. 

Scripture  history. 

TaUaght. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 

scriptions,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; Rev. 
Thomas  Goff, 
grant,  7 Oct., 

0 3 0 

6 5 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 

ter.  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Tallaght,  Sunday. 

Robert  Murphy, 
will,  death,  4 
May,  1789. 

Sent-cliarge. 

6 14  1 

— 

For  the  use  of  a Sunday 
school  in  the  parish  of 
Tallaght. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

- 

Taney,  Girls. 

■ 

A.  I).  V.,  £28 
16s.  3d.  ; pre- 
sumed grant  of 

Site. 

6 13  0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; English  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; embroi- 
dery; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Taney,  Samlyford, 
National,  Boys.  j 

Taney  ; Sandyford, 
National,  Girls. 

Lord  Castlecoote, 
will,  1826 ; Chan- 
cery D ecree,  May , 
1840,  settling 
amount  of  be- 
quest at  £1,000; 
site  held  under 
renewable  lease 

Identical  with  pro- 

Site. 

15  10  0 

15  0 0 

£500  to  be  expended  in 
building  Sandyford  Na- 
tional Schools,  and  £500 
to  be  invested  for  their 
support. 

Chancet » Decree  ; Hep. 
A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

iomanOatholiccatechism. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

?lain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism ; Reeves’  History 
of  the  Bible. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

•3  f. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Nature  and 
Annual 

s| 

Play-ground. 

|P  u 

1 

1 

g 

Animal 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

other 

"n® 

o 

S 

Rmnlmnanta. 

;; 

K 

3 

a 

2;  " 

o g 

< ° 

O 

D 

£ 

£ 

O 

Same  as  in  Boys’. 

£ s.  d. 
36  0 0 

National  Board, 

None. 

70 

- 

Horn. 

65 

21 

- 

121 

- 

- 

2s.  2d.  to 
4s.  id.  ; 

Satisfactory. 

15  0 0 

National  Board. 

number 

Assistant. 

flcC. 

In  trustees. 

Charter. 

40  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 

273 

- 

None. 

2, 

23 

21 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited.  Roman 

Catholic  pupils, 

who  were  very  nu- 
merous, with- 

drawn.  Manage- 

rnent  of  funds  not 

satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  46. 

For  Evidence  at 

Public  Court,  vide 
14018  ct  seq. ; 

1 5005  et  seq. ; 

15561  et  seq. ; 
Doc.  Ev.,  Yol.  II., 

p.  302. 

Same. 

40  0 0 

Same 

Share  of 
preceding. 

273 

None. 

lb 

22 

22 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

Apartments 

Assistant. 

and  fuel. 

Slln„ 

, 

130 

Sufficient. 

17 

20 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

incuts,  fuel 

Assistant. 

and  allow- 

ance  for  a 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Robin- 

House  and 
laud,  £10. 

9b 

- 

None. 

*- 

30 

30 

■ 

6s.  to  £1  ; 
the  greatei 

Veryunsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

scriptions  and 

number 

p.i,. 

proceeds  ot 

charity  sermon 

Not  inspected  by 

Assistant  Com- 

exclusively  a Sun- 
day school.- 

Treasurer,  from 

A part- 

55 



None. 

14 

19 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

subscriptions 

ments.  £5  ; 

charity  sermon 

profit  of 
children's 

work,  £1  : 
Gratuity 

London 

Hibernian 

In  local  patron. 

35  10  0 

National  Board, 
.£26  ; Patron, 

Society,  £1 
Apart- 
ments, £6  ; 

1 lb 

- 

None. 

33 

106 

- 

106 

- 

- 

4s.  4</.  to 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

£9  10s. 

p.ii.  ■ 

Rules,  1855. 

Schoolfees. 

Same. 

29  10  0 

31 

92 

92 

2s.  2 d.  to 

Unsatisfactory. 

4s.  id. ; 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

£5  10s. 

some  free. 

p.  47. 

• No  regular  register. 

Yol.  HI. 
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[Province  op 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Name  of  School. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valu 
of  School 
Premises. 

J From  Lam 

From  Trus 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction,  j 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

Whitechurch,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  ills 
7s.  S d.;  subscrip 
tions,  £115  7s. 

Site. 

7 8 6 

~ 

~ 

- 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Sd. ; site  to  be 
granted  by  Mr. 
Latouche. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Whitechurch,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Whitechurch,  St.  Co- 
lumba’s  College. 

£3,500  invested 
in  purchase  of 
school  premises, 
15  Nov.,  1848, 
yearly  rent  re- 
served, £93  9s. 
3d. ; declaration 
of  trust,  25  Jan., 
1849. 

105  0 0 

For  a system  of  religious 
education  in  strict  con- 
formity witli  the  princi- 
ples and  formularies  of 
the  Established  Church ; 
the  course  of  instruction 
to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  great  public 
schools  of  England,  and, 
in  addition,  special  pro- 
vision. to  be  made  for 
the  education  of  Irish 
speaking  clergymen. 

Prospectus. 

Greek  ; Latin  ; Hebrew ; 
French  ; German  ; Eu- 
clid; algebra. 

Beading ; writing ; geo- 
graphy ; English,  Gre- 
cian, and  Boman  his- 
tory ; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; English  litera- 

Military  and  landscape 
drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Total, 

3247  3 1 1 
34  sites, 
rentcharge, 
and  house 
property. 

637  4 2 

1464  3 41 

479  11  .1 
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Operation.  County  of  Dublin — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 

Nun 

her. 

Religion. 

tz;! 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  cf  Pupils  St 
room  suited  fi  r 

a .g 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

K 

O 

S 

D 

1 

| 

£ 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

- 

Rector,  from 

80 

6 

17 

15 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory 

15  0 0 

subscriptions 
and  proceeds 
of  charity  ser- 

Rector. 

garden,  £i> ; 
Fuel. 

Share  of 

81) 

9 

16 

12 

Boarders, 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  47.  j 

' 

200  0 0 

Bursar. 

preceding. 

Apart- 
ments, £30 
£5  for  each 

Board  and 
Same. 

Total,  . 

148 

Sufficient, 

31 

31 

31 

£12; 

Day  pupils 
free. 

£8-f. 

Teacher  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  47. 

100  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 
100  0 0 
Second 
Assistant. 
80  0 0 
Organist. 
63  0 0 
French 
master. 
50  8 0 
Drawing 
master. 

— 

953S 

612 

with 

cricket- 

ground 

ball-court. 

2878 

5483 

I860 

3572 

19 

12 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  47. 

Operation.  County  of  Dublin-. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolliouse. 

Cause-of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Rem 

rks. 

- 

In  course  of  erection. 

Not  established,  owing  to  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  trusts  of  the  will.  Rep.  A.  C. 

A convent,  with  ample  school  accommoda- 
tion, has  been  commenced,  and  is  now 
nearly  finished. 

- 

- 

- 

Mr.  Warren’s  legacy  is 
death  of  his  widow,  a 
yet  occurred. 

not  payable  until  the 
event  which  has  not 
Rep.  A.  C. 

In  managing  committee. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.C. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued,  on  account  of  the  withdrawal 
of  pupils,  in  consequence  of  establishment 
of  National.  Schools,  in.  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Schoolliouse  used  now  exclusively  as  a 
military  chapel,  for  which  use  as  well  as 
for  that  of  a school  it  was  originally 
intended.  Rep.A.C. 

Yol.  HI.  F2 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,'  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Glasncvin ; Claremont,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Eev.  Henry  Wray,  will,  proved,  25  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  .£1,000;  Mary  Stroker,  will, 
death,  18  Feb.,  1853,  bequeathing  residue 
of  her  property. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

jRatlifarnliam ; Homan  Catholic  Poor  School. 

John  Delany,  will,  proved,  12  December, 
1844,  bequeathing  one-third  of  the  annual 
income  of  certain  trust-funds  and  premises. 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

Total,  . 

- 

- 

- 

30  0 0 
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Operation.  County  of  Dublin— continued. 


Master's  Appointment.  j 

Schoolliousc. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School.  • * 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

-- 

Not  established,  because  site  was  supposed 
not  sufficiently  central,  and  another  sitewas_ 
granted  for  school,  Vide  Table,  No.  1;  p.  24." 

There  is  a house  on  the  site,  but  as  yet  it  has 
never  been  used  as  a school. 

In  trustees.  Chancery 
scheme.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Discontinued,  by  resolution  of  trustees,  in 
consequence  of  pupils  going  to  National 
Schools.  Rep.  A.C. • 

Trustees  have  let  premises,  and  apply  the 
reijts,  -together  witli  the£30  paid  for  salaries, 
' to  other  charities,’  mentioned  in  the  Chan- 
cery scheme.'  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  48. 

In  grantor. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

In  bad  repair. 

School  discontinued,  some  years  since,  in  con- 
sequence of  financial  difficulties. 

Miss  Belford's  bequest  will  not  be  payable 
until  the  fall  of  a life  still  in  being. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  pupils  going 
to  National  Schools.  Rep.  A.C. 

A new  committee  formed  to  assist  the  edu- 
. cation  of  the  orphans  of  Irish  clergy,  and 
of  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen,  now  applies 
funds  entrusted  to  it  in  paying,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  education  of  such  children 
at  different  schdols  throughout  Ireland. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Land  leased  by  trustees,  no  rent  received. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.p.  48. 

- 

- 

Not  yet  established  on  account  of  delay  in 
collecting  assets  of  testatrix. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  49. 

School  in  operation. 

- 

Thrown  down. 

- 

The  property  has  passed  into  private  hands. 

- 

- 

- 

1 The  legacy  is  not  payable  till  the  death  of 
1 testators'  wife,  who  is  still  living. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  trustees.  Deed. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in 
attendance,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Schools.  Rep.  A.  C 

1 The  lease  has  been  assigned  to  a third  party 
for  a sum  of  £25.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments.  County  of  Dublin. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

For  Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  of  Rath- 
farnliam.  ReP-  & 

In  case  of  the  Wray  bequest,  death  of  testator's 
wife  without  disposing  of  the  property;  in 
case  of  the  Stroker  bequest,  death  of  grand- 
sons of  testatrix  under  twenty-two,  without 
issue  who  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Death  of  a son  or  daughter  of  testator  without 
lawful  issue  or  before  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
or,  in  case  of  a daughter,  marriage  without 
consent.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  4.- — Endowments 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Baygot-street. 
Castloknock,  Mercer’s. 


Saggart. 

Swords. 


Robert  Liglitbody, 

1 7 96,  £184  I 2s.  id. ; Mary 
Liglitbody,  jvill,  1804, 
£184  12s.  id. 

I Charles  Davis,  will,  £100. 


, Elizabeth  Whelan,  will, 


'.  Daniel  Jackson,  will 
1707.  land,  rent-charge, 
and  £30. 

| Richard  Wetherell,  will, 
dated  24  April,  1752,  de- 
' ing  certain  lands,  &c. 


Henry  Scardeville, 
will,  dated  24  April,  1703, 
£92  6s.  2 d. 


7 1 19 

Site  and 
entcharge 


For  an  English  Protestant  schoolmaster  in 
Hollywoodrath. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  building  and  endowing  a grammar  school 
Rathfarnham.  Copy  of  Will. 

For  the  poor  school  of  Saggart. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Bequest  to  be  invested  in  land,  rent  of  which 
endow  school  at  Swords  for  poor  Pro- 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 


testant  children. 


For  support  of  a schoolmaster  licensed  by 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Dublin. 


Description  of 

Name  of  School. 

instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Blac/iroch. 

Bequest  from  Rev. 
John  M'Cormick, 
will,  proved,  20 
Nov.,  1841. 

Books  of  Bequests  Board  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

Nothing  was  realized  out  of  Mr.  M‘Cor- 
miek  s estate  to  satisfy  the  bequest,  there 
being,  in  fact,  no  residue. 

- 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Clonlarf,  Protestant, 
Charter. 

Lease  of  land,  from 
William  M ‘Caus- 
land,  for  ninety-li  ve 
years,  from  March, 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 

This  school  was  suppressed  16  March,  1831. 

- 

1835,  App.,  p.  540. 

is  applied  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to 
the  support  of  education  elsewhere. 

for  400  years,  from 
John  Vernon,  at 

Rep  A.  C. 

rent  of  £40  10s. 

Cruiulin. 

Building  grant  from 
Association  for  Dis- 
countenancingViee, 
and  presumed  lease 
of  land. 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1821,  relative  to  funds 
and  revenues  of  schools  in  Ire- 
land, Pari.  Paper,  553,  p.  9. 

There  appears  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  ever  any  grant  of  land,  or  even 
of  a site,  for  the  use  of  a school  at  Crum- 
bn-  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Drumcondra. 

Alleged  building 
grant  from  A.D.V., 
and  presumed  lease 
of  land. 

Same. 

According  to  the  best  information  which 
could  be  collected,  there  never  was  any 
school  in  the  locality  of  Drumcondra 
which  received  a building  grant  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

- 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Drumcondra. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues referable  to 
Mr.  Drew's  bequest 
for  a Union  School 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  541. 

No  information  relative  to  such  endowment 
could  be  obtained  by  Assistant  Commis- 
uoner-  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

at  Drumcondra. 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Dublin. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Boohs  of  Commissioners  of  L.  L.  School 
Building  Fund. 

Premises  surrendered  to  lessor  on  fa!lure  of  project  for  establish- 
ing school.  Rep.  "•  C. 

Grant  from  L.  L.  Fund  not  ob- 
tained. Rep.  A.  C. 

Information  furnished  to  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

The  money  was  invested  in  Government  Stock,  which  was  after- 
wards sold  out  by  tire  Governors,  and  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  operation. 

Vide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  16. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  541. 

No  portion  of  this  bequest  is  now  available.  In  what  precise 
mode  the  principal  was  expended  could  not  be  traced. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Same,  p.  540. 

The  annuity  ceased  on  the  loss  of  certain  property  on  which  it 
had  been  charged.  ^tep.  A-  C. 

— 

Same,  p.  556. 

No  school  on  this  foundation  seems  ever  to  have  existed,  and 
there  appears  but  little  chance  of  recovering  the  endowment. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland  Reports,  1807-12,  p.287. 

A suit  for  the  proper  application  of  this  charity  was  instituted 
in  1788,  and  tailed.  Nothing  further  could  be  ascertained  on 
the  subject.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  540. 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  bequest  ever  having  been  received  in 
tins  locality.  R“P-  A-  C- 

— 

Same. 

No  payments  made  since  1770.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  49. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court, 
vide  14981  et  seq. ; 15547  et  seq. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  Reports,  1807-12,  p.  296. 

Lands  held  adverse  to  the  charity  for  at  least  sixty  years. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  51. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court, 
vide  19743  et  seq. 

Table,  No.  5. Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Dublin — continued. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Irishtoion. 

£30  per  annum  paid 
by  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
out  of  a bequest  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  564. 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  acted  during  her  life  as 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  agent  in  this  case,  and 
out  of  money  derived  from  him  built  the 
convent  and  school  attached  thereto  at 
Sandymount.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Kingstown. 

Lord  Castlecoote’s 
bequest,  1826. 

Answer  to  circular. 

No  part  of  Lord  Castlecoote’s  legacy  was 
allocated  to  Kingstown  schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Aim/stown : St.  Mary's, 
National,  Girls. 

Frances  Daly,  will, 
proved  28  January, 
1847. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

This  schoolhouse  is  not  secured  fo  educa- 
tional purposes,  being  built  on  Convent 
ground.  hep.  A-  c- 

The  amount  of  be- 
quest realized  was 
expended  on  building 
this  and  Glasthule 
National  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Vide  Table  No.  1,  p. 

Share  of  residue  of 
Mary  Byrne's  pro- 
perty, will,  proved 
2 May,  1S37. 

s*“. 

The  share  of  the  residue  to  which  the  school  ] 
was  entitled  under  Miss  Byrne's  will, 
amounted  only  to  £20.  Rep.  A.  C.  | 

Rathfarnham. 

Lord  Castiecoote’s 
bequest,  1826. 

Answer  to  circular. 

No  part  of  Lord  Castlecoote’s  legacy  was 
allocated  to  Rathfarnham  schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Rathmines. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues referable  to 
tlie  bequest  of  Mr. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  541. 

No  information  relative  to  such  endowment 
could  be  obtained.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Artane;  National, 


Artane,  National, 
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Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  F.  W.  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Artane,  National  Boys’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  unsatisfactory.  I ex- 
amined a class  in  reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  Except  in  geography,  the  proficiency  attained 
was  low.  Ihe  answers  of  the  pupils  as  to  the  meaning-  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  passages  which 

they  had  read  for  me  evinced  very  little  intelligence  on  their  part [17th  October,  1856.1 

Artane,  N alional  Girls’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  was  indifferent.  I examined  a class  of 
the  girls  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography.  They  read  fairly,  but  their  attainments  in  grammar 
and  geography  were  very  moderate. — [17th  October,  1S56\] 

Baldoyle,  National  Boys’  School. — Education  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  much  neglected  in  this 
school  j^but  I fully  expect  a decided’ and  speedy  improvement  under  the  present  master. — [25th 


, 1856.J 


Castleknock, 
Parochial,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Baldoyle,  National  Girls’  School. — The  mistress  of  this  school  refused  to  be  sworn,  or  to  give  me  any 
information  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  my  inquiries.  The  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the 
parish,  having  been  sent  for  by  the  mistress,  that  she  might  obtain  his  advice  as  to  her  course  of 
proceeding,  I waited  for  his  appearance.  After  his  arrival,  and  on  learning  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  expressed  his  approval  of  the  teacher’s  conduct  in  refusing  to  be  examined ; and,  he  argued 
with  me,  strangely  enough,  that  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  I was  proceeding  gave  the 
Commissioners  authority  to  examine  parties  on  oath  or  otherwise,  it  could  nut  be  construed  as  im- 
perative on  such  parties  to  take  an  oath,  and  that,  therefore,  they  might,  if  they  thought  proper, 

decline  to  be  sworn.  The  result  was,  that  the  teacher  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  be  examined. 

[8th  July,  1856.] 

, Blackrock,  National  Boys’  School. — The  state  of  the  school  is  not  satisfactory.  I examined  a class 
of  eight  boys  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  In  dictation,  the  general  result  was 
unfavourable,  the  mistakes  in  spelling  and  otherwise  being  very  numerous.  In  geography  the 
answering  was  fair  ; in  grammar,  bad. 

Book-keeping  is  professedly  taught  in  the  school,  but  there  is  no  boy  on  the  roll  at  present  learning 
same.  Ihere  is  only  one  in  Euclid  and  mensuration.  In  a school  situate  in  a maritime  locality  such 
as  this,  navigation  ought  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction. — [1st  July,  1856.] 

• . Blachrock,  National  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  children,  and  found  a very  indifferent  state  of 
instruction  in  the  school.  The  pupils  whom  I examined  were  stated  to  belong  to  the  fourth  .or 
highest  class,  but  had  by  no  means  attained  that  degree  of  progress  which  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. They  read  indifferently,  and  exhibited  a very  moderate  acquaintance  with  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic.  I should  except  from  this  observation  one  of  the  girls  (a  monitress),  whose 
answering  in  the  above  was  pretty  good.  Very  few  of  them  were  taught  writing  from  dictation.- — 
[13th  October,  1856.] 

Booterstown,  Convent  National  School.— I examined  the  fourth  or  highest  class,  comprising  six  girls. 
Their  reading  was  not  good,  and  of  grammar  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant.  Their  answering 
in  geography  and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  words  was  tolerably  good.  I was  not  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school. — [30th  September,  1856.] 

Bray,  Boys  School. — I examined  the  boys  in  reading,  their  proficiency  in  which  was  moderate.  In 
grammar,  their  answering  was  bad ; in  geography  and  arithmetic,  good.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  seemed  defective. — [20th  March,  1856.] 

Bray,  Girls’  School. — The  girls  read  badly,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  grammar.  Their  attain- 
ments in  arithmetic  were  fair,  but  in  geography  indifferent [20th  March,  1856.] 

Castleknock,  Parochial  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — These  schools  enjoy  from  endowment  a very  lawe 
annual  income.  Do  the  public,  then,  receive  a benefit  commensurate”  with  the  extent  of  the  endow- 
ment ? This  question  must,  I apprehend,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  schools,  whether  as 
regards  the  amount  or  quality  of  instruction  given,  are  by  no  means  above  the  average  of  other 
parochial  schools  which  do  not  possess  a tenth  part  of  their  endowment.  Nothing  is  taught  but  the 
ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic — no  mathematics,  men- 
suration, or  book-keeping. 

With  so  large  an  income  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  one  would  have  expected  that  the 
exclusive  services  of  a teacher  would  at  least  have  been  secured.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
so  far  as  the  master  is  concerned.  He  is  not  only  parish  clerk  and  sexton,  but  also  clerk  of  a savings’ 
bank.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  latter  employment  only  occupies  an  hour  a-week  of  the  school 
time,  and  that  during  that  period  the  children  are  catechised  by  the  curate  of  the  parish.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  that  his  entire  time  were  devoted  to  the  school,  the  emoluments  accruing  from  which 
to  h>m  and  his  wife,  are  ample. 

1 examined  a mixed  class  (consisting  of  the  most  advanced  boys  and  girls  from  each  school)  in  read- 
ing, geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  English  history.  The  proficiency  displayed  in  readin- 
and  geography  was  only  middling,  and  in  grammar  low.  In  history  and  mental  arithmetic  the 
answering  was  fair. 

The  amount  of  instruction  given  is  quite  inadequate ; it  should  embrace  some  mathematics,  mensu- 
ration, and  book-keeping. — [20th  October,  1856.] 

Castleknock,  Mercer’s  School.— This  school  is  endowed  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late 
Mary  Mercer,  dated  8th  August,  1733,  and  proved  1st  July,  1735.  She  bequeathed  her  estates  to 
five  trustees— the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  and  the  minister  of  St.  Bridget’s  Church  in  Dublin,  all  for  the  time  being,  for  two 
purposes— first  for  paying  annually  thereout  £100  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget,  St. 
l eter,  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and  St.  Luke;  and  next,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  Protestant 
children  as  the  residue  of  the  income  would  afford. 

In  the  year  1796,  a Mr.  Robert  Lightbody  bequeathed  £200,  Irish,  to  the  school;  and  in  the  year  1804 
a bequest  of  the  like  amount  was  made  by  a Mrs.  Mary  Lightbody.  These  two  sums  were  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  £450  Government  stock,  no  portion  of  which  now  remains,  as  same  has  been  entirely 
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sold  out  by, the  Governors  of  the  charity.  The  first  sale  took  place  in  the  year  1817,  and  successive 
sales  were  subsequently  effected,  until  the  process  of  extinction  was  completed  in  the  year  1832,  by 
the  present  minister  of  St.  Bridget’s  parish  (Dean  Gregory),  who  then  sold  out  the  only  remaining, 
portion  of  the  stock,  viz. : — the  sum  of  £60  9s.  2d. 

The  amount  produced  by  the  sales  was  applied  in  meeting  the  current  ordinary  expenses ' of  the 
school. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  satisfactory.  I examined  the  girls  in  reading,  geo- 
graphy, English  history,  and  grammar,  and  was  pleased  with  their  proficiency  in  all  these  depart- 
ments except  the  last.  The  discipline  and  internal  management  of  the  institution  seemed  good.  The 
defects  of  the  building  are,  that  it  contains  no  bath-room  or  water-closet ; that  the  privies  are  bad  ; 
that  there  is  no  separate  wash-room  for  the  girls,  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  laundry  for  that  purpose; 
and  that  the  lavatory  accommodation  is  miserably  inadequate,  there  being  only  six  basins  for  thirty- 
three  children.  All  the  children  in  the  school  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church, 
although  no  such  restriction  was  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  foundress. — [29th  October,  18.56.] 

CasUeknock,  Morgan's  School. — The  school  is  well  conducted,  and  the  endowment  on  the  whole  in 
a satisfactory  condition.  I examined  the  boys  in  English  history  and  geography,  the  answering 
in  which  was  of  a creditable  character.  I also  examined  their  copy  books,  and  found  the  writing 
decidedly  good.  The  sehoolhouse  does  not  contain  the  [conveniences  which  such  an  establishment 
should  possess.  It  has  neither  baths  nor  water-closets,  and  the  lavatory  accommodation  is  miserable. 
— [28th  October,  1856.] 

Clonlarf,  National  Girls'  School — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  children  whom  I examined  displayed  a very  slender  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  which 
they  were' learning.  In  English  dictation,  in  reading,  in  grammar,  and  geography,  the  result  of  my 
examination  was  very  unfavourable.  In  mental  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  much  better. — [5th 
September,  1 856.] 

Olontarf,  Parochial  School. — From  Mr.  Li  tton's  register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund,  it 
appears  that  a grant  of  £92  6s.  2c?.  was  approved  of  on  condition  of  private  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  £144,  and  a site  being  granted  by  Mr.  Verfton ; but  that  Mr.  Vernon  who  was  to  make 
the  grant  died,  leaving  a son  ten  years  old  ; and  as  nothing  further  is  said  on  the  subject,  we  are  left 
to  the  inference,  that  no  conveyance  of  the  site  was  ever,  in  fact,  executed,  and  it  does  net  appear  that 
money  was  issued  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  The  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites  is 
very  deficient ; there  is  no  report-book  or  time-table  kept  in  the  school ; there  are  no  examinations  of 
the  scholars,  and  no  premiums  allowed,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  (embracing 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic)  is  quite  too  limited.  Even  in  the  branches  taught  the  state 
of  instruction  was  very  indifferent.  In  the  boys’  school  or  senior  room  I found,  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  but  two  pupils  present,  of  whom  one  only  was  able  to  read.  I examined  him  along  with  four 
other  boys  and  two  girls  (selected  from  the  female  school  or  junior  room)  ; of  these,  only  three  made 
any  attempt  at  reading — the  rest  were  obliged  to  spell  the  words  before  pronouncing  them.  One 
alone  could  answer  any  questions  in  arithmetic. 

The  condition  of  the  school,  as  I saw  it,  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  a locality  so  wealthy  and 
highly  favoured  as  Clontarf.  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  needlework,  so  important  to  children  in 
their  rank  of  life,  is  not  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  school,  owing  to  the  want  of  a supply  of  the  neces- 
sary materials. — [20th  October,  1856.] 

Coolock  School. — The  state  of  instruction  was  rather  indifferent.  I examined  a mixed  class  (boys 
and  girls)  in  reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  reading  was  mediocre ; in  geography  they 
answered  fairly;  in  grammar  badly.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  life  in  the  school. — [20th 
October,  1856.] 

Dalkey,  National  Boys'  School. — Prior  to  last  Christmas  the  school  was  occasionally  visited  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  curate;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  at  Kingstown  (about 
six  months  ago),  he  has  ceased  to  visit  this  school  altogether. 

I examined  a class  of  four  boys  (being  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school)  in  reading,  parsing, 
and  geography.  They  rea-l  (from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons)  tolerably  well,  but  were  unable  to 
parse  a sentence  correctly.  Of  geography  they  had  but  a limited  knowledge. — [7th  July,  1856.] 

Dalkey,  National  Girls'  School. — I examined  a class  of  five  girls,  who  were  the  most  advanced  pupils 
in  the  school.  Two  of  them  read  (from  the  National  Female  Reading-book)  pretty  well,  the  rest 
badly.  They  could  not  parse,  and  evinced  but  a slight  knowledge  of  geography. — [7th  July,  1856.] 

Donnybrook  School. — The  instruction  is  too  limited  in  amount,  as  neither  grammar  nor  geography 
is  taught.  In  quality  also  it  is  defective.  The  girls  whom  I examined  read  badly,  and  did  not  exhibit 
much  intelligence  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  passages  which  they  read.  In  arithmetic  too, 
the  answering  of  all  the  children  except  one  was  bad. — [25th  February,  ,856.] 

Donnybrook,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys'  School. — The  boys  whom  1 examined  did  not  read 
well,  and  their  answering  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  was  indifferent.  No  English 
history  is  taught  in  the  school,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which  generally  was  of  a low  character. 

The  school-room  is  very  cold  and  damp,  and  requires  to  be  boarded  over.  The  bare-footed  lads 
who  attend  the  school  must  find  the  cold  flags  (of  which  the  floor  is  composed)  very  uncomfortable 
and  unhealthy  ; and  I must  say  that  the  stale  of  the  school  in  this  and  other  respects  is  not  creditable 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith. — [27th  Dec.,  1855-], 

Drumcondra  Retreat  — Whether  any  deed  conveying  the  site  to  trustees  was  ever  executed  by  Lord 
Lorton,  I wholly  failed  to  discover.  Neither  Miss  Kieran,  the  patroness  of  the  school,  nor  liev.  W. 
D.  Latouche,  the-  treasurer  of  same,  to  whom  I applied,  could  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Latouche  states  to  me,  that  he  had  been  recently  applied  to  for  payment  of  rent  out  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  deed  or  document  relating  thereto,  he  was  unable  to  determine 
the  justice  of  the  demand.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  instance,  where,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
with  which  the  legal  department  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Fund  luis  been  conducted,  the  endowment  is  placed  in  a precarious  condition.  The  bed-rooms 
appropriated  to  the  boarders  are  too  crowded,  and  the  beds,  in  each  of  which  two  children  sleep,  are 
quite  too  small  for  the  purpose.  The  boarding-house  is  unsuitable,  and  destitute  of  the  proper 
appliances  and  requisites  for  such  an  establishment. — [30th  June,  1856.] 
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County  of  Dundrum,  National  Boys'  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  fair,  but  the  order 

Dublin.  and  discipline  seemed  defective. — [17th  October,  1856.] 

Endowments  in  Glasnevin ; Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.— The  general  state  of  this  institution  is  very 
Operation.  satisfactory.  The  pupils  were  examined  by  the  master,  under  my  direction,  in  language  lessons, 
Dundrum,  National,  geography  and  arithmetic,  in  all  which  a remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  was  exhibited.  Their 
®°ys'  spelling  was  correct,  and  writing  good.  The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 

Glasnevin ; Clare-  of  a very  efficient  teacher  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Chid  ley,  and  the  liberal  salary  allowed  him 

mont  Deaf  and  Dumb  testifies  a due  appreciation  of  his  value.  The  pupils  appeared  healthy,  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
Institution.  that  vacancy  of  expression  which  is  so  generally  observable  in  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb. 

Some  defects  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building.  There  are  no 
water-closets ; and  the  urinal  accommodation  in  the  boys’  dormitory  is  unsuitable.  There  is  only  one 
warm  bath,  and  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  so  large  an  establishment.  A large  plunge  bath 
(an  excellent  adjunct  to  such  an  institution)  was  out  of  order  at  the  date  of  my  visit. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  legacies  hitherto  received  has  been  expended  on  the  current  disburse- 
ments of  the  establishment ; but  now  a rule  has  been  made  that  all  legacies  shall  be  placed  in  the 
public  funds,  in  the  names  of  three  trustees,  until  the  interest  of  the  same  shall  amount  to  the  annual 
rent  payable  for  the  lands  of  Claremont.  At  present  the  funded  property  of  the  institution  (new  3 
per  cent,  consols),  including  Barrett’s  fund,  produces  the  annual  dividend  of  .£90  14s.  2d. — [5th 
November,  1856.] 

Glasnevin, Parochial,  Glasnevin,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — This  is  a wretched  school,  evidently  in  a state  of  extreme 

Boys.  decline.  The  pupils  were  very  ignorant,  and  badly  instructed.  I examined  the  three  most  advanced 

boys,  whom  I found  present.  Their  reading  (from  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  was  very  bad1;  and  they 
could  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  words  occurring  in  the  passages  which  they  had  read. 
Only  one  boy  seemed  to  know  any  thing  of  geography — and  his  knowledge  was  extremely  slight 
indeed.  They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic. 

There  is  no  geometry  or  mensuration  taught  in  the  school ; and  although  book-keeping  is  professedly 
taught,  I did  not  find  any  boy  present  learning  same.  The  school-room  is  a poor  apartment,  without 
a ceiling. — [17th  October,  1856.] 

Glasnevin, Parochial,  Glasnevin,  Parochial  Girls’  School. — The  general  state  of  this  school  is  pretty  fair  ; but  the  amount 

Girls-  of  instruction  given  too  limited.  I examined  the  three  most  advanced  girls  in  reading  and  geography. 

They  read  (from  the  third  part  of  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  tolerably  well,  but  of  geography  knew 
nothing  except  the  definitions.  The  discipline  of  the  school  seemed  good,  and  the  children  were  neat 
and  orderly  in  their  appearance — [17th  October,  1856.] 

Glasnevin;  St.  Joseph's,  Prospect,  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys. — Peter  Kelly, 
of  Little  Britain-street,  Dublin,  by  will,  dated  1 1th  July,  1846,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  property 
to  be  divided  equally  among  the  following  institutions,  viz. : — St.  Joseph’s  Asylum,  Portland-row ; the 
Roman  Catholic  Convent,  George's-hill,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  founded 
by  Dr.  Yore.  He  died  on  the  26th  March,  1849,  and  probate  was  granted  on  the  '2nd  June  following. 
Marcella  Ayres,  late  of  Queen-street,  Dublin,  spinster,  by  will,  dated  5th  September,  1849,  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  £!,0.)0,  and  also  all  the  residue  of  her  property. 
Her  will  was  proved  on  the  29th  September,  1849,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yore.  Michael  Howard,  late 
of  Grange,  Baldoyle,  county  Dublin,  farmer,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  £ 1 ,000,  £ 1 00  of  said  sum  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Deaf  aud  Dumb 
Institution.  The  testator  died  on  the  loth  November,  1851,  and  his  will  was  proved  on  the  4th 
December  following.  Michael  Powell,  late  of  Fitz william-square,  Dublin,  by  his  will,  bequeathed 
to  the  Secretaries,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  children 
in  the  City  of  Dublin,  a sum  of  £500,  3£  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  applied,  if  they  should  think  proper, 
towards  establishing  a male  school,  but  otherwise  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment. He  died  9th  July,  1853,  and  probate  of  his  will  was  granted  shortly  afterwards  to  his 
executors.  James  Sheridan,  late  of  Redcow-lane,  City  of  Dublin,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  property  (to  be  divided  in  equal  portions)  to  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Cabra,  to  the  trustees  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  and  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  All  Hallows  aud  Drumcondra.  He  died  16th  June,  1853,  and  his  will 
was  proved  on  the  7th  July  following. 

I have  extracted  the  above  particulars  from  the  Bequest  Books  ; but,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Committee  of  the  institution  to  supply  me  with  the  necessary  information,  I am  unable  to  state  how 
much  was  received  on  foot  of  the  residuary  bequests  contained  in  the  several  wills  above-mentioned,  or 
in  what  manner  the  legacies  have  been  applied,  or  whether  the  institution  acquired  any  other  legacies 
or  endowments. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  school  is  satisfactory.  In  point  of  discipline  and  general  regulation, 
it  seems  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  who  were  examined  under  my 
direction  by  the  assistant  master,  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  was  creditable ; their 
spelling  also  was  good.  The  master  has  too  many  occupations,  for,  besides  teaching  school,  he 
keeps  a grocer’s  shop  and  post-office  receiver,  and  is  also  a coal-factor.  The  sehoolhouse  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  properly  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  and  the  chapel  is  quite  too  small. 
The  sehoolhouse  is  besides  in  very  bad  condition  ; it  has  neither  water-closets  nor  baths.  However, 
it  is  expected  that  in  a few  months  a new  building  now  in  -course  of  erection  at  Cabra,  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  then  the  entire  establishment  will  be  transferred  to  it. — [30th  September,  1856.] 

Glasthule,  National,  Glaslhule,  National  Boys’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  not  of  an  advanced 
Boys.  character.  The  highest  class  are  only  using  the  Third  Book  of  the  National  Board.  So  far,  however, 

as  they  have  learned,  they  appeared  tolerably  well  instructed.  I examined  a class  of  three  boys  in 
English  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation,  two  of  them  acquitted  them- 
selves well,  one  badly.  They  were  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  In  geography  one  answered  fairly,  the  others  indifferently.  The  amount  of  instruction 
given  here  appears  quite  inadequate.  In  a school  placed  in  such  a district  as  Kingstown,  the  course  of 
education  ought  to  embrace  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  navigation.  I may  also  observe  that 
the  school-room  is  a cold  and  cheerless  apartment,  without  any  ceiling. — [9th  September,  1856.]  i 
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Gran gegorman,  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School. — Henry  Waddell,  Esq,,  in  1783,  bequeathed  a 
bond  from  William  Barton  and  John  Hyde  for  £1,200;  two  bonds  of  V\  illiam  Vicars  for  £1,100; 
Humphrey  Michell’s,  and  Thomas  Guriy’s  bond  for  £122  Is.  2 /.;  Beauchamp  Bagnal’s  and  Thomas 
Guriy’s  bond  for  £700  ; a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  of  eleven  acres  of  the  lands  of  Hoorlon, 
near  Carlow;  like  lease  of  five  acres  of  the  lands  of  Kathnapish,  County  Carlow;  also  eight  and 
a-half  acres  of  the  lands  of  Garaugh,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  near  Carlow,  to  trustees  upon  trust,  to 
pay  one-lialf  of  the  interest  of  the  bond  debts  and  one-half  of  the  income  of  the  freehold  leases  to  the 
Hibernian  Marine  Society,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Hibernian  Military  School. 

None  of  the  above  bond  debts  now  exist ; it  is  presumed  they  were  paid  off,  and  that  the  amounts 
received  in  respect  thereof  have  either  been  expended,  or  are  now  represented  by  the  principal  sum  of 
£5,753  7x.  3 d.  part  of  the  Government  Stock  belonging  to  the  school.  The  lands  of  Boorlon  and 
Rathnapish  are  leased  to  tenants,  and  produce  an  annual  gross  income  of  £45  9s.  1 Id.  They  are 
subject  to  a head-rent  of  £17  10s.  1 Of/.  There  is  thus  a profit  rent  of  £27  It's.  1 d.  per  annum, 
which,  after  the  usual  deductions  for  agency  fees,  taxes,  &c.,  is  divided  equally  between  the  Hibernian 
Marine  and  the  Hibernian  Military  Schools.  1 could  get  no  account  of  the  eight  and  a-half  acres  of 
land  in  the  Queen’s  County,  also  devised  by  the  testator  in  trust  for  the  two  schools ; it  is  certain  that 
no  income  or  benefit  is  now  or  has  for  a long  time  been  received  in  respect  thereof.  There  was  no 
record  of  any  thing  having  at  any  time  been  received  thereout.  The  rent-charge  of  £40,  late 
currency,  was  devised  bv  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Downes  (formerly  Bishop  of  Waterford),  dated  2nd 
January,  1791,  and  of  which  probate  was  granted  on  16th  of  May,  1794.  By  said  will,  after  stating 
that  he  had  lately  purchased  a rent- charge  of  £320  a-year,  issuing  out  of  the  lands  of  Castlereny, 
otherwise  Newcastle,  in  the  Barony  of  ICnocktopher,  and  County  of  Kilkenny,  the  testator  devised 
said  rent-charge  to  trustees,  upon  trust,  to  pay  £40  yearly  for  ever,  (after  the  decease  of  his  wife),  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  to  bo  applied  towards  the  maintenance,  education,  and 
apprenticing  of  the  orphans  and  children  of  soldiers  in  Ireland.  The  above-mentioned  sum  of 
£5,753  7.i.  'id.  Government  Stock  is  constituted  in  part  from  a bequest  of  £3,0'i0  by  an  English  lady, 
Mrs.  Wolfe.  The  date  of  the  bequest  I could  not  ascertain,  but  it  was  made  a considerable  time 
ago,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  on  Education  (1807-1812),  page  157.  From  what  source  the 
remainder  of  the  above  stock  was  created  I could  not  learn ; but  very  probably  it  arose  from  other 
legacies,  or  accumulations  of  income  invested  in  the  funds. 

The  remaining  sum  of  £432  8s.  1 Id.,  Government  Three-and-a-fourth  percent.  Stock  belonging 
to  the  school,  was  the  produce  of  a bequest  left  by  a Mrs.  Reay  ; but  the  date  of  her  will  or  death, 
or  any  other  particulars  relating  thereto,  I was  unable  to  discover. 

From  the  Bequest  Books,  it  appears  that  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Preston  bequeathed  £500  lo  the 
Governors  of  this  school.  She  died  5th  February,  1831,  and  probate  was  granted  17th  March,  1831. 

It  further  appears  that  Lieutenant-General  James  Shortall,  by  will  dated  26th  April,  1842, 
bequeathed  £100  to  the  Governors  of  this  school.  He  died  7th  December,  1846,  and  probate  was 
granted  28th  June,  1849.  Whether  these  two  bequests  were  expended,  or  are  in  existence  now,  and 
represented  by  the  above  stock,  I cannot  say.  The  Commandant  could  not  tell  me,  and  declined  taking 
on  himself  the  trouble,  or  affording  me  the  opportunity,  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Formerly  the 
school  enjoyed  an  annuity  of  £5  a-year,  late  currency,  under  the  will  of  a Mr.  Cranfield  ; but  this 
ceased  some  years  ago,  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  on  which  same  was  charged. 

The  Hibernian  Society  for  the  care  of  soldiers’  children  was  first  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
from  George  the  Third  in  the  year  1769.  By  Charter,  dated  6th  February,  1808,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated anew,  and  with  additional  powers;  and  in  the  year  1818  a second  Charter  was  granted,  and  in 
1846  modifications  were  made  by  Letters  Patent.  The  Society  has  been  the  subject  of  two  e! ab orate 
Reports,  one  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  p.  153  (Reps.  1 807-1812),  and  the  other  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  (Sixth  llep.,  1327,  p.  5).  Both  Reports  give  a full  account 
of  the  institution,  and  many  valuable  details,  which  the  brief  limits  of  my  report  forbid  me  to  embody, 
or  even  ahstract.  I therefore  refer  to  these  Reports,  and  also  to  the  Charters  of  Incorporation  con- 
tained therein.  Since  the  last  of  these  Reports,  two  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Society — the  first  is,  that  girls  are  no  longer  admissible  into  the  institution,  which  is  now 
exclusively  confined  to  boys ; and  the  second,  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  are  not  compelled 
to  conform  to  the  Established  Church  as  a condition  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  These 
changes  were  effected  under  the  provisions  of  Letters  Patent,  granted  by  her  present  Majesty,  1846, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  if  so  desired  by  parents  or  guardians, 
are  to  be  exempted  from  instruction  by  Protestant  chaplain  and  attendance  in  church,  and  allowed 
to  attend  their  own  place  of  worship,  and  remain  after  service  to  receive  religious  instruction;  and 
by  which  the  Corporation  is  empowered  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  priests  or  1 issenting  ministers 
to  visit  school,  give  religious  instruction,  and  perform  divine  service,  under  rules  of  Corporation. 

The  state  of  instruction  and  the  general  order  and  discipline  in  the  school  were  remarkably  good. 
I examined  a numerous  class  of  the  boys  in  reading,  English  grammar,  history,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, in  all  which  a high  degree  of  proficiency  had  been  attained.  The  amount  of  instruction,  how- 
ever, is  too  limited,  neither  geometry  nor  book-keeping  being  taught  in  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  employments  of  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  it  would  be  well  if  instruc- 
tion were  given  in  the  arts  of  cooking,  building,  construction  of  huts,  &c.,  and  generally  in  the  know- 
ledge of  “common  things.”  Recent  disastrous  experience  has  shown  how  important  to  the  preservation 
of  life— nay,  to  the  success  of  a campaign — a knowledge  of  these  humble,  but  useful,  arts  may  prove. 
The  want  of  a reading-room  for  the  boys  is  a defect  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  is  a splendid  establishment,  and  fit  to  rank  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  king- 
dom.— [30th  October,  1856.] 

Harold's  Cross,  Orphan,  Girls'  School. — After  proceeding  some  way  with  my  inquiries,  the  nuns 
abruptly  declined  giving  me  any  further  information  whatever.  I am  unabie,  therefore,  to  answer 
the  remaining  queries  for  my  report.  I had  previously  gone  over  the  establishment,  and  was  very 
favourably  impressed  with  its  general  aspect  and  condition;  great  neatness  and  cleanliness  being 
observable  throughout  in  all  iis  departments.  I cannot,  however,  extend  the  same  praise  to  the  literary 
proficiency  of  the  children,  which  was  certainly  below  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  I examined  them 
in  reading,  geography,  and  grammar,  in  all  of  which  their  attainments  were  very  limited  It  is 
but  right,  however,  to  observe  that  the  children  seemed  nervous  and  timid. — [!0th  November, 
1856.] 
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Howlli  Borough,  Bogs'  School. — One  statute  acre  of  land  was  granted  to  the  school  by  a deed  of 
endowment  bearing'  date  1 2th  December,  1831.  At  pr<  sent  there  are  only  three  roods  of  land  attached 
to  the  school,  so  that  either  an  adjoining  occupier  has  encroached  on  the  school  ground,  and  sliced  away 
a quarter  of  an  acre  thereof,  or  else  a portion  of  the  public  road  was  measured  into  the  acre  originally 
granted  to  the  school : the  master  inclines  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  correct  view  of  the  case. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  not  satisfactory.  I examined  such  of  the  boys  of  the 
head  class,  as  were  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography. 
In  dictation  and  grammar  the  result  of  my  examination  was  very  unfavourable ; in  geography  the 
answering  was  tolerable.  The  writing,  however,  was  good.  It  is  a serious  defect  in  a school,  situate 
in  such  a locality  as  Howth,  that  navigation  is  not  included  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Mensura- 
tion is  not  taught  in  the  school ; and  there  was  only  one  boy  learning  Euclid  and  book-keeping.  . 'I  he 
school  appeared  to  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  no  visit  having  been  paid  by 
him  for  the  last  six  months.  The  previous  incumbent,  however,  visited  the  school  regularly,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  its  improvement.  The  premises  originally  granted  for  the  use  of  the  school 
(by  the  deed  of  1826)  have  been  diverted  from  that  object;  but  I see  no  reason  why  the  endowment 
may  not  yet  be  recovered.  A similar  observation  applies  to  the  one-fourth  acre  (part  of  the  premises 
granted  by  the  deed  of  1831),  assuming  that  it  has  been  encroached  on  by  the  adjoining  occupier, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt. — [4th  May,  1856.] 

Ilowth  Borough,  Girls'  School. — The  state  of  instruction  was  unsatisfactory.  I examined  the  children 
in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  in  all  found  a very  low  degree  of  proficiency. — [2nd  May, 
1856.] 

Howth  National  Bogs' • School. — The  state  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  this  school  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  in  English  dictation,  grammar, 
and  geography,  and  in  all,  the  result  was  unfavourable. 

Although  the  course  of  education  embraces  (as  I was  told)  algebra,  trigonometry,,  book-keeping, 
mensuration,  and  navigation,  there  were  no  pupils  in  fact  learning  any  of  these  branches,  and  there 
was  only  one  boy  in  Euclid. — [17th  October,  1856.] 

Howth  National  Girls’  School.- — I examined  the  third,  being  the  most  advanced  class  of  the  pupils ; 
they  knew  very  litile  of  geography,  and  of  grammar,  nothing  at  all,  although  they  read  pretty  well. 
They  were  very  deficient  in  spelling.  The  mistress  of  the  school  refused  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer 
me  any  questions  on  the  subject  of  her  school,  alleging  that  she  had  received  instructions  from  her 
parish  priest  to  that  effect.  Her  sister,  who  teaches  the  Baldoyle  Female  National  School,  in  like 
manner  refused  to  answer  me  any  questions  as  to  the  latter  school — [11th  November,  1S56.] 

Kilgobbin  School. — The  state  of  this  school  was  very  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a deficiency  of 
books  and  school  requisites,  and  the  children  were  badly  instructed.  I examined  a class  of  four 
boys  in  English  dictation  and  geography,  and  (with  the  exception  of  one  boy)  the  proficiency* 
shown  was  extremely  low.  The  literary  instruction  of  the  children  of  both  schools  is  given  by  a 
brother  of  the  schoolmistress;  it  seems,  however,  that  he  has  not  been  appointed  by  any  one  as  a 
teacher,  but  that  his  services  are  merely  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  The  school  appeared  to  have 
been  neglected [ISth  October,  1856.] 

Kilternan;  Glancullen  National  Girls'  School.— The  discipline  of  the  school  seemed  defective.  I 
examined  the  girls  of  the  third  class  (the  most  advanced  in  the  school)  in  English  dictation,  geography, 
and  reading.  The  result  (except  as  to  geography,  in  which  they  answered  tolerably  well)  was  very 
unfavourable.  What  they  wrote  from,  dictation  abounded  in  gross  errors  of  spelling  and  otherwise, 
and  their  reading  also  was  very  faulty. — [30th  August,  1856.] 

Kilternan;  Scalp  School. — I examined  the  pupils.  They  read  badly ; of  geography  and  arithmetic 
they  knew  hut  little;  and  of  grammar,  nothing  at  all.  One  pupil  alone  (a  gir.)  displayed  any 
intelligence. 

The  school  seemed  by  no  means  in  a prosperous  condition ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
neighbourhood,  generally,  is  poor,  although  there  are  some  resident  gentry. — [20th  March,  1856.] 

Lucan  Parochial  Boys'  School. — The  condition  of  the  education  in  this  school  was  satisfactory,  but 
the  attendance  of  pupils  very  limited.  I examined  the  only  two  boys  of  the  fourth  class  present  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  In  English  dictation  the  result  was  favourable,  and  in  geography  and  arithmetic, 
the  answering  good.  In  grammar  the  proficiency  was  low;  in  English  history  and  Euclid,  one  boy 
answered  very  well. — [23rd  October,  1856.] 

Lucan  Parochial  Girls'  School. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  was  rather  low.  I exa- 
mined five  girls,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  fourth,  and  the  remainder  in  the  third  class.  The  fourth  class 
girl  read  well.  The  others  indifferently.  The  answering  in  geography  was  bad,  in  arithmetic  fair. 
Although  the  state  of  instruction  was  not  advanced,  the  school  seemed  in  other  respects  well  con- 
ducted. The  children  were  neat  and  orderly. — [I  Oth  October,  1856.] 

Malahide  Adult  School. — The  ground  now  held  by  the  master  is  not  that  originally  granted.  The 
latter  was  a badly  fenced  strip  of  ground  skirting  the  road,  and  as  it  interfered  with  the  buildings  and 
improvements  now  in  progress  in  that  locality,  Lord  Talhot  De  Malahide,  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it,  gave  (a  short  time  ago)  a piece  of  land  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  same  extent ; but  situated  at 
the  rere  of  the  sehoolhouse,  and  much  more  convenient  for  the  master.  This  exchange  was  consented 
to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  (the  incumbent),  on  obtaining  through  the  Rural  Dean  the  permission 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  No  valid  transfer,  however,  of  the  school  ground  has  been, 
or  1 apprehend  could  be,  properly  made  to  Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide ; and  if  it  should  hereafter 
prove  more  valuable  (as  seems  not  unlikely  owing  to  its  frontage  to  the  road)  than  the  substituted 
premises,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  Lordship  would  be  bound  to  restore  the  ground  originally 
granted  to  the  school,  or  held  accountable  to  the  trust  for  its  increased  value.  I examined  a mixed 
class  of  boys  and  girls.  The  reading  of  all  was  indifferent,  and  they  had  no  knowledge  of  grammar. 
In  geography  and  mental  arithmetic  the  girls  were  very  deficient ; the  boys  much  better.  Their 
writing  was  fair.  1 he  school-room  is  too  limited  in  size,  and  too  low  in  the  roof,  which  is  raftered, 
and  is  otherwise  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpos.es  of  a school. — [22nd  March,  1856.] 

Malahide  Infant  School. — The  infants  read  badly,  and  did  not  appear  as  well  instructed  or 
intelligent  as  might  have  been  expected. — [22nd  March,  1856.] 
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children  being  neat,  neaitny,  anu  iiippy  ■ ■■  < it—'  * ‘"‘V 

who  were'examined  bv  one  of  the  Nuns  at  my  suggestion  answered  creditably  in  geography,  expla- 
‘ aning  of" words,  and  arithmetic.  The  amount  of  instruction  given  m the  latter  branch 
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the  house,  for  use  in  bad  weather.  I here  is  neither  bath  nor  watei -closet  in  t.ie  House,  L-51-1  Institution  for  Deaf 
October,  1S5C.]  „ , . a,,d  Dl,mb  Girls‘ 

7>nlienu  Endowed  School- This  endowment  is  in  a most  unsatisfactory  state.  1 he  school  seems  a Eaheny,  Endowed, 
mere  sham  and  delusion.  The  attendance  of  scholars  is  wretchedly  small ; the  school  is  very  made- 
cmately  sup  plied  with  books  and  school  requisites,  and  the  school-room  is  a miserable  apartment.  I 
md  o.  v ui  children  present  and  examined  them  in  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic  One 
onlv  was able  to  read  3 anv  thing  like  fluency  ; in  geography  and  arithmetic  two  answered  mode- 
ratelv  well;  the  others  badly,  the  schoolmaster  holds  the  multifarious  offices  of  parish  cleik, 
rateiy  wen,  tuo  i„,c;fiP5  receives  £8  a-vear  for  part  of  the  schoolhouse  used  as 

postmaster,  sexton,  and  bell-ringer;  besides  receives  a yeai  101  pc  , , , of  q 

the  village  dispensary.  For  some  years  past,  by  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Richardson  (agent  or  y. 

Dick  Esq  son  and  heir  of  the  founder,)  and  the  master,  the  latter  has  been  permitted  to  receive 
K“’  tsqik  diselnwg.  of  his  salary.  The  result  ha.  been  that  the  master  ...demurs  to  collect  as 
much  as  he  can  from  the  poor  occupiers  of  the  eight  small  cottages  m Eaheny  which  term  the 
endowment  • and  as  of  course  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  interest  to  spend  any  money  on  repairs,  the 
™7,“s  h»Ve  been  suffered  to  fall  into  , state  of  dilapidation.  m.pected  the  eott^e.  mmntdy 
Sd”aw  ^ 

temporarily  discontinued,  until  a sufficient  sum  had  accumulated  out  ot  the  rents  to  meet  the  neces- 

S“?Ir°°£k  cvidontlv  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  the  endowment ; and  it 
seems  lie  would  be  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Endowed  School,  would  take  the 
cormern  into  their  own  hands,  and  relieve  him  from  ils  ear.  for  the  fame.  Pending  the  report,  he 
SSE  to  incur  any  out Uy  in  respect  of  repairs.  The  rector  ot  the  par, si,  has  informed  me 
L”™h.  "school  were  handed  over  to  lim,  he  would  undertake  its  charge,  and  see  that  the  prennses 
were  kept  in  proper  repair. — [20th  October,  I860.]  . 

ltolllidJl  School. — The  state  of  this  school  was  wholly 
reciuisites  there  was  a very  deficient  supply.  No  report  book  was  kept,  and  there  was  no  record  ot  the 
dad  v attendance  of  the  scholars.  1 examined  a class  of  six  (comprising-  three  boys  three  j 
the  most  advanced  in  the  school,  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography. 

Heading  Book)  very  badly.  None  of  them  were  able  to  parse ; and  m geography  only  two weie i able 
to  answer  any  questions,  and  even  their  knowledge  was  of  the  most  limited  character.  ^'  0k_ 

keeping  nor  mensuration  is  taught  in  the  school,  and  there  was  only  one  boy  learning  Euclid— 

[17th  October,  1356.]  • . 

St  Jfarrjarct’s  National  Girls’  School. — "(^esteteofinstrui^on  was  MtsatisfactOTy^  I examined  three  g; 

Bills  (being  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school)  in  reading,  geography,  and  anUimetm.  Ilnur 
reading  w.  pretty  good;  but  of  geography  they  displayed  a very  slender  knowledge;  and  m 
arithmetic  their  attainments  were  of  an  humble  character.  ...  TI  r00f  ;s 

The  schoolroom  is  bad,  with  an  earthen  floor  full  of  ruts,  and  no  ceiling.  The  raftered  root 
quite  too  low. — [23rd  July,  1856.] 

St  Peter's  ; Burlington-place , Freemasons’  Orphan  Girls’ School- This  is  an  lu.-On^on-place, 

inmates.  wnrlciim-  and  management  of  the  institution.  I he  state  ot  mstruc- 

“wl?.r"n“t  school,  although  noA.ad,  did  no”  correspond  with  the  general  excefcnec  of  the 
establishment  in  other  respects.  1 examined  the  children  in 

English  hi.tmy  **, WtitST-  I 

^nM,i^i.ra.sofae^i» 

that  the 'children  are  for  the  most  part  selected  from  the  respectable  middle  class,  it  does  occur  to 
^SinSduetion  of  a higher  degree  of  education  might  in  many  cases  be  attended  with 
advantage. — [24 th  October,  1856.] 

& Peter’s,  Iladdington-road,  National  School- The  boys  whom  Vw^eSTolrSy^i  HaddS'oVroad, 
Their  knowledge  of  grammar  was  limited ; of  geography,  fair.  1 he  school  appeared  to  c.ably  well 
managed  No  trust  is  expressed  in  the  lease  of  the  school  premises,  which  is  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 

O’Connell,  p.p.— [22nd  March,  1856.] 

A P^’s;  Percy-place,  Protestant  Orphan  Society  Boarding 
indifferent.  I examined  the  hoys  in  geography  and  arithmetic  and  their  « an*  eimg  was  not  t stac  P Society, 
Thev  wrote  from  dictation  correctly,  but  with  a general  neglect  of  punctuation.  1 inspected  Boardin?. 

, ?'  ^ i : which  were  tolerably  good.  None  of  them  could  demonstrate  a pioposi- 

^in’Sifd  S gS  "ta  2122  pretty  well,  end  .hew  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
Cthou-rh  limited)  was  fair,  so  far  as  they  had  been  instructed  in  same.  I hey  attend  schoo  for  one 
hmn^  onlyeaeh  day,  which  i.  certainly 'no.  suffieient.  The  Sen«el  co.d.t.on  of  the  eet.bh.hment 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  dormitories  are  bad.— [6th  November,  1856.] 
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St.  Peters;  St.  Stephen's,  Free  Boys'  School. — The  schoolrooms  are  quite  unsuitable:  and  it  is 
therefore  in  contemplation  to  erect  other  and  more  convenient  school-rooms  as  soon  as  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose.— [24th  March,  1 <56. ] 

St.  Peters;  St.  Stephens,  Free  Infant  School. — I was  much  pleased  with  the  attainments  and  pro- 
ficiency o the  infant  children  of  this  school.  They  read  fairly,  and  their  acquaintance  with  geography 
and  knowledge  of  the  maps  was  much  above  the  average.  In  all  respects  they  seemed  well  instructed. 
— ['24th  March,  1 >56.] 

Sandford  Boys'  School. — The  boys  read  badly.  Their  answering  in  geography  and  grammar  was 
tolerable,  in  arithmetic  bad. — [Nth  January,  1856.] 

Sandford  Infant  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  rather  low F 15th  January 

1856.1  L •” 


SociiZ^IT^n?ntted  Santry  Incorporated  Society's  Training  Institution.— This  is  a well-conducted  establishment,  and  the 
Ins°fflom  S Stale,  of  lnstruct,on  and  discipline  generally  good. 

I lie  master  examined,  m my  presence,  a large  class  m astronomy,  and  some  of  the  pupils  exhibited 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  science.  I examined  the  same  class  in  English  grammar  and  English 
history  ; of  the  former  they  had  a fair,  and  of  the  latter  a superior,  knowledge.  I requested  a number 
of  the  pupils  to  write  me  a brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  distinguishing  the  rei'ni  of  any 
king  or  queen  of  England  which  they  thought  proper  to  select.  In  the  compositions  which  they 
produced  there  were  errors  of  spelling  which,  I confess,  I did  not  expect  to  see,  and  the  punctuation 
was  generally  bad  ; but  in  other  respects  the  result  was  creditable.  I had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
Dr.  Graves,  on  a previous  occasion,  examining  the  boys  in  mathematics,  their  attainments  in  which 
were  very  respectable. 

The  course  of  instruction  ought  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  modern  lano-uao-es at  least 

French  and  German — and  to  afford  to  all  the  pupils  due  facilities  for  learning  same. ° At  present 
French  is  taught  to  some  of  the  boys,  but  not  as  part  of  the  general  course  of  education,  nor  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours.  ° 

The  internal  accommodation  of  the  building  is  defective.  There  are  no  baths  nor  water-closets 
and  the  lavatory  arrangements  are  indifferent.  The  privies,  too,  are  bad. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  premiums,  by  way  of  encouragement  for  diligence  or  otherwise,  are  given 
to  the  scholars.  Much  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  conveved  by  lecture,’ on  what  is 
known  as  “ the  large  class  system.” — [5th  November,  1856.] 


Santry  Parochial  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  is  too  limited,  being  confined  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  1 examined  a class,  consisting 
ot  tour  boys  and  two  girls,  in  reading,  parsing,  and  geography.  In  reading  and  parsing  they  exhi- 
bited a fair  proficiency,  but  in  geography  the  answering  was  bad.  The  school  is  in  a declining  state. 
Ihere  was  a scanty  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites,  and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  is 
sma.l.  ] he  sehoolhouse  is  dilapidated,  and  the  master  appears  to  have  but  little  heart  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.— [20th  October,  1856.] 

. Swords  Borough  Boys'  School  - The  master  in  charge,  when  this  school  was  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  inquired  into  at  their  Public  Court,  was  dismissed  after  the  inquiry  by  the  Governors 
of  die  school,  and  Mr.  Bryson,  who  had  been  second  master  in  184S,  was  promoted  in  his  place. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  fair.  I examined  a class  of  six  boys  in  dictation,  geo- 
graphy, and  English  history.  One-half  wrote  the  exercise  in  dictation  correctly,  the  other  half 
incorrectly  In  geography  and  English  history  the  general  answering  was  respectable.  The  course 
e uca.ion  emg  conhned  to  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  English  history,  seems  too 
limited  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Charter  points  onlv  to' instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  and  in  such  branches  of  manufacture  as  should 'be  most  likely  to  promote  the  future 
means  o ive  nooc  o the  children.  In  the  event  of  any  surplus  income  being  available  (after  satis- 
fying the  primary  obligation  of  the  Charter),  T would  suggest,  having  regard  to  the  wants  of  .he 
i -u  M jS'1'.1CU!t"rai.sC,hool  sh°uld  be  established,  with  a small  farm  attached  if  possible,  where 
1 C V 1 eP  a,s  eslre,,!t  rn'g  lt  acciuire  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  the  important  depart- 
n.  0 !ur®\  ere  the  expenditure  on  the  coal-yard  and  dispensary  discontinued  (as  they 

ought  to  be),  this  object  might  readily  be  attained.  ' ’ 

■p  Py  ^le  tlust  fund,  amounting  to  £200.  has  been  lent  to  what  is  called  the  “ Swords  Loan 

{*?«'  ,.a  y,e  P®r  cen“"  Per  an,tum  interest.  This  security  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Charter, 


i i-  . ‘ ‘ : aiuo  aeuuiiLy  is  not  111  accordance  wicn  tue  quarter, 

; ' ®CtS  the  tri'st-m.mey  to  be  invested  in  Government  Stock.  In  the  year  1 85 3,  the  Governors, 
“ n 6 t,aT  °f  Dr',°  purchased,  for  £65,  some  cottages  and  premises  adjoining  ihe  dis- 

rent"'  <)C(.0!',U!'  erta^,ng  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  so  laid  out,  in  addition  to  his  then 

rent.  I do  not  find,  however,  that  he  has  done  so. 

™?event!rl  ^*"7  t'le  Swords  School,  its  management  and  mismanagement,  and  the  per- 
•‘  . T , 7 llah  1 aPPefl>'s  to  have  occasioned  in  that  ancient  pot-walloping  borough,  llave 
few  ? the  subject  of  such  an  elaborate  investigation  by  the  Commissioners,^  to  render  anv 
l ' , An°trr  l0!y  ”n  part  m reference  thereto  quite  unnecessary.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
h;lt,thV,er,nyof  the  titter  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  conduct  or 
l t5  : - fc  100  ,e  Governors  did  not,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  cause  instruction  to 

£j  “ .1  “t  br““»*  »f  manufacture,  oor  hid  they  provide  for  the  children  a wholesome  but 
ooaf  varf  Ifd*  sehoolhouse ; but  neglecting  the  primary  object,  of  the  Charter  they  established  a 
sS  1 ?."■">  we"  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a 

surplus  fond— a contingency  which  in  fact  never  arose. 

orimarv  twieia  *r  Sf'S’0  ,’0“'  t,“  <&"*>“>rs  could  have  imagined  they  were  at  liberty  (while  the 
SvTnw  thi  s,?,  f r Ch*r,f  ™»  undischarged)  to  expend  £70  a-year  out  of  the  trust  fund  in 
paying  the  salary  of  a medical  officer,  and  other  large  sums  in  purchasing  coals  to  be  retailed  at  cost 
price  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Swords.  But  a Still  moigrave  mror  w “ommhS 
thisTguiatio’n  h,™!””  b°  “ ‘Fn  h°°1,  ‘,"i  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Naturally 

?£lt  .?tt  “r. ; *°  ,lAii—  c“h-fa.  ~,tr,tcd,  l without 

.ll“ °f  »)'  «>—  of  people 


. i-lj  1 ’ncl.oman  Catholics,  and  they  remonstrated,  not  without  reason, 
otablished  out  of  the  public  funds,  voted  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
e . , . • . lon  0‘  creed,  it  was  therefore  especially  incumbent  on  the  Governors  to  avoid 

school 'the  ^hil^e^  of  ^nVn  i"Str"^ioun.’  which  mighi  have  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the 

school  the  children  ol  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Governors,  however,  persisted  in  the 
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id  tlic  withdrawal,  in  consequence,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  formed  the  great  County  o: 
ipils,  has  tend  d in  no  ordinary  degree  to  mar  the  usefulness  of  a noble  charity.  _ It  is  Dublin. 


regulation ; and 

bulk  of  the  pupi.-,  ......  . — - - .,  -0  ...  „ , , ,,  . . 

satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Governors  of  the  school,  since  the  issuing  of  the  present  Commission, 
have  altered  their  course  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  and  instead  of  the  former  regulation : 
have  established  the  equitable  rule  of  the  National  Board,  viz.,  that  no  child  shall  be  compelled  tc 
receive,  or  compelled  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guar 
dians  object,  and  that  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby 'in  effect  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  ether  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 
It ’is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  new  regime  the  Roman  Catholic  children  may  be  induced  to  return 
to  the  schools,  but  I regret  to  say  that  at  present  the  prospect  of  such  an  event  appears  remote  m the 
extreme.  Confidence  is  a plant  of  slow  growth,  and  years  may  elapse  before  the  disappearance  ol  the 
deep-rooted  distrust  which  the  past  management  of  this  charity  has  excited  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords.  There  is  one  very  important  feature  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  income  of  the  school— 1 mean  the  large  amount  of  the  trust  fund  expended  in  appren- 
tice fees,  to' which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  directed.  I find  in  the  evidence  of  the  Itev.  W. 

- — ...  1819  and  l83o.no  less  a 

amount  appli- 
fee  of  £20  each. 


Endowments  in 
Operation, 
Swords,  Borough, 
Boys. 


S.  Kennedy  (deputy  superintendent  of  i he ’school),  that  between  the  years  1S19  and 
sum  than  £4,812  was  disbursed  in  paying  apprentice  fees ; and  at  present  the  annual 
cable  to  t he  same  purpose  is  £ 1 20,  which  is  laid  out  in  apprenticing  three  boys  with  a fe 
and  four  girls  wi:lt  a fee  of  £ IS  each.  Now,  has  this  large  expenditure  been  productive  of  a correspond- 
ing amount  of  benefit  to  the  children  in  the  school  ? I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not,  and 
that  the  apprenticing  system  has  been  very  grossly  abused.  In  fact,  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
tradesmen  in  the  town,  have  used  it  as  a device  for  putting  money  in  their  own  pockets,  utterly  irre- 
e of  the  interests  of  the  children  for  whose  advantage  it  was  intended.  Ihe  deputy  superm- 
ini whom  I derived  this  information)  stated  to  me,  that  a very  common  practice  prevailed 
of  dividing  the  apprentice  iee  between  the  parent  of  the  child  and  the  master,  or  mistress,  to  whom 
he,  or  she,  was  appreniiced  ; the  natural  result,  of  course,  being,  that  the  instruction  of  the  apprentice 
would  be  more  or  less  neglected.  The  deputy  superintendent  further  informed  me,  that  with  a view 
of  remedying  the  abuse  he  had  lately  introduced  a rule,  that  for  the  future  no  child  should  be 
appi  enticed  to  a Swords  master.  The  misapplication  of  the  school  food  in  paying  the  expense  ot 

1 1 ..  <•  i'u  - * : — f—  mentioned  in  the  evidence  given  btiore  the  Commissioners; 

with  the  great  abuse  to  which  1 have  just  adverted. — [3rd 


tendent  (Ire 


sending  out  a few  children  to  America  (a: 
appears  a very  minor  evil  in  compariso 
November,  1856.  | 

Swords  Borough  Girls'  School.— The  state  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  general  condition  of  Swords,  Borough, 
this  school,  were  very  satisfactory.  1 examined  a class  of  eleven  girls  m reading,  grammar,  geography,  Wris. 
and  English  history  ; they  read  well,  and  displayed  considerable  intelligence  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  words  occurring  in  the  .passages  read.  Their  answering  also  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  English  history,  was  very  creditable.  . ,.  . . v „„ 

I received  a hiohly  favourable  impression  of  the  merits  of  Miss  Curtis  (the  assistant  mi-trjsss)  as 
an  efficient  teacher.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  lavatory  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  children 
in  tluS  school,  and  that  they  are  thus  obliged  to  pass  to  their  needlework  with  hands  more  or  less 
soiled. — [3rd  November,  1S56.] 

Tallaqlit  School.— I must  report  unfavourably  of  the  condition  of  this  endowment.  The  school  is  Tallaght. 
seldom  visited  b,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  ,md  is  badly  supplied  with  book,  and  school  requisites. 

No  register  of  the  pupil,  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  time  table.  Hie  school  not  being  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  any  Board  or  Society,  the  neglect  of  the  clergyman  is  of  the  more  consequence. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  the  state  of  education  in  the  school 
should  be  very  low.  . . , 

I examined  a class  of  eight  children  in  reading,  geography,  ana  arithmetic  and  m all,  the  result 
was  very  unfavourable.  The  school  altogether  presented  a very  declining  and  listless  aspect.— [19th 
October,  I860.] 

Taney-.  tSMHM  Rational  Boys'  IHooI.-Tho  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  unsatisfactory.  WSJrt 
I examined  in  gUsh  dictation,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  In  d.ctatmn  the  result  was  very  unfavour-  Boys, 

able,  and  in  geomph,  the  answering  was  indifferent.  In  arithmetic,  however,  the  hoys  acquitted 
' The  course  of  education  is  too  limited,  being  confined  to  reading,  writing, 


themselves  better. 


arithmetic.  Euclid  and  mensurati 


ight  be  usefully  introduced. — [1st 


this  school  was  quite  unsatis-  Taney ; Sandy  lord, 
grapliy,  and  grammar,  and  National,  Girls. 


grammar,  geography, 

October,  1856.] 

Taney;  Sandyfortl  National  Girls’  School. — The  state  of  it 
factory.  I examined  the  four  most  advanced  pupils  m : 
found  them  badly  instructed  in  all. — [1st  October,  1856.] 

HIM  Boys'  School. — The  state  of  things  in  this  school  is  by  no  mean,  satisfactory  I W.W,  Boys, 
examined  the  only  pupil  whom  I saw  present,  and  found  him  very  backward  indeed  He  teed  (ft  om 
the  Third  Reading  Hook)  badly,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  grammar  and  geography  In  arithmetic, 
however,  as  far  as  compound  multiplication,  he  answered  tolerably  we  1,  and  his  witting  was  fair. 

The  school  appears  in  L very  low  condition,  hut  for  its  shortcoming,  the  present  teacher,  who  has 
been  very  recently  appointed,  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Ihe  instruction  given  in  the  school  too 
limited,  being  confiUd  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic.  The  master,  however,  is  competent  and  willing  to  teach  book-keeping,  to  any  of  the 
pupils  desirous  of  learning  it.— [15th  September,  1856.] 

Wkitechurch  Girls'  School.— The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  very  backward.  None  of  the  Whitechurch,  Girls, 
children  were  taught  to  write  from  dictation,  nor  were  any  of  them  instructed  in  grammar.  I 
examined  three  girls  (being  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school)  m rcauing,  geogiapln,  and 
arithmetic.  The  reading  of  all  was  bad;  in  geography  one  afone  ansvvW  any  thing,  and  her 
knowledge  was  very  limited.  In  arithmetic  the  same  girl  answered  fairly;  the  rest  badly.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  pupils  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  present  teacher,  as  she  has  been  only 
recently  appointed  to  the  situation,  and  indeed  under  her  care  1 would  con huently  expect  a speedy 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  school.-[15th  September,  1S56.J  _ . . 

Whitechurch;  St.  Columba’s  College.— I must  express  my  high  approbation  of  this  establishment,  Col“mlja.s  Coiicge. 
the  arrangements  and  general  condition  of  which  are  very  creditable.  Ihe  discipline  and  order  of 
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the  school  are  particularly  good.  I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  Homer  and  Livy,  and  found  them 
able  to  translate  with  ease  and  correctness,  while  they  understood  at  the  same  time  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  languages.  A class  of  the  boys  wrote  lor  me  an  exercise  in  English  dictation  (the 
subject  being  some  verses  from  an  English  poem),  and  although  there  were  a few  mistakes  in  spelling 
(such  as  “ bugal”  lor  “bugle,”  “nights”  for  “knights”),  yet  on  the  whole  the  result  was  not 
unfavourable. 

I required  another  class  to  write  a brief  sketch  or  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  essays  which  they  produced  showed  a lair  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  a reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  English  composition.  I further  required  them  to  translate 
a passage  from  English  history  into  Latin,  in  which,  however,  they  were  not  very  successful.  One 
of  the  tutors  examined  a class  (in  my  presence)  in  English  history,  and  the  answering  was  respectable. 
The  head  class  are  accustomed  to  read  Shakspeare  in  the  evening  with  the  Warden,  but  not  in  the 
school-room  or  during  the  ordinary  school  hours;  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  commit  to 
memory  and  repeat  to  the  tutors,  during  the  week  a few  verses  from  some  standard  English  poem. 
No  English  grammar  is  taught  in  the  school,  nor  are  the  boys  instructed  in  English  parsing,  ac- 
knowledge which  they  have  on  the  subject  being  derived  from  their  acquaintance  with  parsing  Greek 
and  Latin  sentences.  The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  house,  though  generally  good,  is  in  some 
respects  defective.  For  instance,  a covered  play  room  (for  use  in  bad  weather)  and  an  infirmary  are 
required.  I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  writing  master  had  resigned  his  situation  the  day- 
previous  to  my  visit,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Warden,  without  any  delay,  to  supply  his 
place  by  appointing  a third  tutor. 

The  terms  of  the  school  are  very  high ; but,  having  regard  to  the  classes  for  whose  education  it  was 
specially  designed,  and  the  accommodation  and  character  of  the  establishment,  perhaps  not  unreason- 
ably so. 

Although  ushered  into  public  notice  under  very  distinguished  auspices,  the  College  of  St.  Columba 
cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  any  marked  success ; indeed,  in  a fiscal  aspect,  it  may  be  considered  a 
failure.  In  no  one  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  school  has  the  ineome  derived  from  the  pupils’ 
fees  sufficed  to  meet  the  expenditure.  For  many  years  the  deficiency  was  borne  by  the  Lord  Primate 
of  Ireland  ; and  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  institution,  it  has  been  supplemented  by  the  private 
contributions  of  several  individuals  interested  in  its  welfare — the  principal  subscriber  being,  as  I col- 
lected, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  s.f.t.c.d. 

One  part  of  the  original  plan  has,  it  seems,  proved  a complete  failure — I allude  to  the  project  of 
teaching  the  Irish  language.  There  is  no  Irish  master  now  in  the  school,  nor  are  any  Irish  scholar- 
ships at  present  assigned  to  the  pupils ; and  owing  to  the  unprosperous  financial  condition  of  the 
establishment,  no  elections  to  school  exhibitions  have  for  some  time  taken  place,  nor  will  they  be 
revived  until  a more  favourable  state  of  things  in  that  respect  shall  have  been  attained. 

The  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  Primate,  and  the  continued 
absenteeism  of  the  then  Warden  (Rev.  George  Williams),  whose  collegiate  duties  detained  him  at 
Cambridge,  operated  very  much  against  St.  Columba,  and  so  low  had  it  fallen  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
that  the  establishment  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  finally  given  up.  However,  an  effort  bavins 
been  then  made,  it  has  been  kept  in  existence,  and,  since  the  appointment  of  the  new  Warden,  bids  fair 
for  success.  The  Rev.  John  Gwynn  is  eminently  fitted,  by  his  scholarly  attainments  and  personal 
accomplishments,  for  the  position  which  he  holds  as  principal  of  St.  Columba,  and  the  appreciation  of 
his  merit  by  the  public  is  shown  in  the  rapid  increase  which  has  already  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
the  pupils.  Jf  an  institution  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Irish  people  is 
capable  of  success  (and  I see  no  reason  why  Ireland  should  not  have  its  Harrow  and  its  Eton),  I 

would  be  disposed  to  augur  the  success  of  St.  Columba  under  the  present  very  efficient  reo  ime 

[22nd  November,  1856.] 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Island  Bridge. 


Monkstown. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Island  Bridge  School.— This  school  continued  in  operation  until  the  year  1837,  when  it  was 
discontinued  by  a resolution  of  the  two  trustees,  Thomas  Wallace  and  N.  P.  O’Gorman.  The 
resolution  bears  date  the  -1th  February,  1837,  and  is  as  follows “ Finding  that,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Board  have  established  one  of  their  large  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Nettervilie  one, 
at  Island  Bridge,  and  that  thereby  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars  have  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  board  have  for  that  reason  withdrawn  the  aid  they  had  afforded  in  addition  to  our  own  fund  we 
have  dismissed  the  schoolmaster,  and  from  henceforth  resolve  to  turn  the  premises  to  some  profitable 
use.  to  increase  our  means  for  the  other  charities. 

“ Signed,  Thomas  Wallace. 

N.  P.  O’Gorman.” 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  premises  were  let  to  a tenant,  and  the  rent  received  from 
him,  together  with  the  £30  per  annum  paid  for  salaries,  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of  the  other 
charities  directed  by  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  trustees 
had  no  power  to  act  as  they  have  done,  and  that.their  suppression  of  the  school,  however  lionestlv 
intended,  cannot  bo  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a breach  of  trust. 

Possibly  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  locality  they  might  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  this  departure  from  the  original  scheme  ; but  to  overthrow  it  of  their  own 
mere  motion  was  certainly  not  within  the  scope  of  their  functions. — [10th  November,  1856.] 

Monhlown  School. — The  churchwardens  let  the  premises  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Cole- 
man, and  gave  him  a lease  of  same  for  thirty-one  years,  from  February,  1854,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £8. 
Very  little  rent,  it  seems,  was  ever  paid  to  the  churchwardens,  and  how  that  little  was  applied  I could 
not  distinctly  learn.  Coleman,  the  lessee,  has  left  the  country,  and  gone  nobody  knows  where ; but  it  is 
not  expected  that  he  will  ever  return,  as  his  affairs  were  very  embarrassed  at  tiietime  of  his  departure. 
Meanwhile,  the  premises  are  in  the  occupation  of  an  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Byrne,  whose  story  is, 
that  he  holds  them  as  tenant  to  Coleman,  or  as  his  caretaker,  until  the  return  of  the  latter.  No  rent 
has  been  received  out  of  the  premises  for  a long  time.  The  schoolhouse,  at  one  time  an  excellent 
building,  is  now  much  dilapidated ; the  lead  has  been  stolen  off  the  roof,  and  most  of  the  windows 
are  broken. 
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The  churchwardens  appear  to  have  been  very  remiss  in  allowing  this  state  of  things  to  take  place,  CDuBLIN. 

and  particularly  in  not  recovering  possession  of  the  premises  when  the  rent  ceased  to  be  paid.  

The  situation  of  the  premises,  about  three  miles  from  Kingstown,  on  an  elevated  site,  adjoining  Endowments  not  in 
the  high  road  from  Dublin  to  Bra,  through  Corner'.  Court,  is  salubrious  and  beautiful ; and  I have  OrMm. 
no  doubt,  that  the  house  and  land,  even  in  their  present  condition,  are  worth  from  A-UU  to  u.  Monkstown. 

As  the  lower  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schoolhouse  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
are  National  schools  in  the  village,  it  is  not  likely,  if  re-established,  that  the  school  would  atti act  many 
pupils.  The  premises,  however,  ought,  on  the  cy-pres  principle,  to  bo  made  avadable  for  the  advai  c - 
mint  of  education  elsewhere  in  the  parish.  The  original  conveyance  of  the  land  is  in  the  custodv  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  who  have  furnished  a copy  of  it  to  the  otlue  o 1 

Commission. — [10th  November,  1856.]  , 

Portraits  MW  School.- Thu  M of  uEl.OOO,  creutal  b,  tire  mil  of  the  lute  Mr,.  Evans,  Porlruue,  National 
has  not  yet  been  made,  available  for  the  school,  although  that  lady  is  dead  upwards  of  tin ee  years. 

The  excuse  alleged  by  the  executor  of  the  will,  vis.,  that  her  assets  have  not  yet  been  collected,  and 
the  sum  consequently  not  invested,  does  not  seem  very  satisfactory.— [October  18th,  i«5b.J 


Table  No.  4.— Endowments  Lost  or  Expired.  Endowments  Lost 

’ or  Expired. 

Swords  ■ Dean  ScardevilMs  Endowment. — The  Rev.  Henry  Scardeville,  Dean  of  Cloyne,  and  Pre-  Swords;37an 
bondin'  of  Swords,  by  his  will,  dated  the  24th  April,  1703,  amongst  other  legacies,  bequeathed  the  gcardeville’s  Endow- 
sum  of ‘X 1 00,  to  be  laid  out  (if  both  his  children  should  die  without  issue),  to  buy  a piece  of  ground,  ment. 
the  rent  of  which  he  save  for  ever  to  the  endowment  of  the  school  of  Swords,  for  the  teaching  poor 
Protestant  children.  Soon  after  the  making  of  this  will,  Dean  Scardeville  died  and  it  seems,  though 
I huve  no  positive  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  contingency  on  winch  the  legacy  of  £100 
, vie , „f  the  death  of  his  two  children,  without  issue,  toot  effect,  and  consequently  that 

the  legacy  became  payable.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  endowment  is  exceedingly 
confused ; and,  although  I have  carefully  read  all  tlie  document,  relating  thereto  as  well  a.  availed 
myself  of  every  other  accessible  source  of  information,  1 am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I have  as 
vet  acauired  a complete  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  endowment.  Substantially,  however, 
the  following  narrative  mav  be  regarded,  if  not  as  an  exhaustive,  at  all  events  as  a tolerably  accurate 
statement  of  the  subject.  John  Scardeville,  the  brother  of  Dean  Scardevdle,  was  the  executor  and 
obtained  probate  of  his  will.  Having  neglected  to  pay  the  £100,  bequeathed  f°r^lie,u*®off 
Swords  School,  and  being  pressed  to  do  so,  but  not  having  the  money,  he  handed  ovei  a lease  of  the 
tithes  of  the  parish  of  Killeigh  to  the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  vicar  of  Swords,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  latter  to  pay  £0  a-year  out  of  the  profits  thereof  (being  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
on  the  TIOOk'gacv),  for  the  support  of  a schoolmaster  at  Swords  I his  lease  had  been  made  to 
John  Scardeville,  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years,  by  the  Dean  and  Cnapter  of  St.  Patrick  s.  The 
annuity  of  £6  was  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  down  to  the  year  1 / 70,  but  since  then  has 
ceased  Altogether.  It  appears  that  on  the  expiration  of  John  Scardeville  s lease,  the  llev.Jolm  Wynne, 
obtained  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  a renewal  of  the  same  for 

year,  from  the  year  1741,  and  that  Dean  Oweos,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  living  of  Swords,  got 
possession  of  the  lease,  and  afterwards  handed  over  same  to  h,s  curate,  the  Eev.  Alcaanniu  Eustace, 

L whom  the  annual  sum  of  £5  continued  to  he  paid  to  the  parish  schoolmaster,  until  the  year  1770. 

From  that  period  Mr.  Eustace  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  an  information  was  filed  agamst  inm,  on 
the  l b;!  January  1779,  hy  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of  the  churchwardens  of  Swords. 

The  case  made  by  the  information  was  to  the  effect,  that  John  Scardeville,  ,n  pursuance  ol  the  trust, 
of  his  brother's  will,  purchased  with  the  above  £ 1 00  legacy,  a lease  for  years  (with  a covenant  of  renewal) 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  of  certain  glebe  lands,  and  tithes,  including  (among.  others) 
the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Killeigh,  and  which  lease,  with  the  benefit  of  renewal,  he  assigned  to  Dean 
Owens  vicar  of  the  parish,  on  the  trusts  of  his  brother’s  will ; that  Dean  Owens  afterwards  obtained 
a renewal  of  the  le  tse  in  his  own  name,  without  any  trust  expressed;  but  that,  considering  himself  a 
trustee, ‘lie  regularly  paid  the  annuity  of  £0  to  the  parish  schoolmaster,  until  his  death  : that  the  Rev. 

Alexander  E5st.ee',  after  the  decease  of  Dean  Owens,  the  year  1.60,  fraud. end,  pioeuied  a 
new  lease  of  said  premises  to  be  made  to  him  m his  own  name,  by  the  Dean  and  Chaptet,  and  that 
he  thenceforward  received  .he  rents  and  profit,  thereof,  exceeding  £60  per  annum,  for  h,s  own  heneut 
without  aDDlvino-  a single  shilling  to  the  uses  directed  by  Dean  Scardeville s will  , that  the  said 
Rev^Mr^Eustaoe AincUacerated,  or  destroyed  the  original  lease  front  the  Dean  nnd  Chapter  lost 
the  covenant  for  renewal  therein  contained  should  appear;  and  the  iiitormattun  charged,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eustace  had  obtained  the  new  lease,  without  paying  any  additional  rent  ^ hne  io 
same,  or  if  not,  then,  tl.at  such  additional  rent  or  fine  was  paid  merely  or  the  purpose  o cove  mg  ll  o 
r.,.,.1,1  m-actised  bv  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace.  Substantially,  the  relief  prayed  «as,  that  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Eustace  should  bo  declared  a tru=tce  of  the  new  lease  obtained  by  him  &om  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s,  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  Dean  Scardeville  s will,  and  be  held  habit  to 
account  for  tl.e  rents  and  profits  received  by  him  out  of  the  premises.  aiwww  to  the 

information,  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace,  wherein,  after  denv.ng  tl.e  charges  of  feud  imputed  by  the 
information,  he  alleged  that  Dean  Owens  had  obtained  the  renewa  of  the  r^nnnitv  of  I * 
anv  condition  or  trust  attached  thereto,  and  that  the  payment  by  him  of  the  annuity  of  £b  was 
entirely  voluntary,  and  not  resting  on  any  obligation;  that  Dean  Owens  having  conceived  a great 
renard  for  him  ( Rev.  Mr.  Eustace),  in  consequence  of  his  great  attention  to  the  discharge  of  Ins  duty 
as  curate  had  some  years  previously  to  his  decease,  by  way  of  gift,  assigned  over  said  lease  to  the 
resnondem  ( Rev  Mr.  Eustace),  for  his  own  use;  that  at  the  time  of  such  assignment,  Dean  Owens  stilted 
to  respondent  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  annuity  of  £6  to  the  parish  schoolmaster,  so  long  as  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  would  renew  tl.e  lease  without  a line,  or  without  raising  the  rent  of  the  pie.n.ses , t idt 
respondent  assented  thereto,  and  accordingly  continued  to  pay  the  said 

when  tl.e  Dean  and  Chapter  refused  to  renew  the  lease  to  respondent  on  the  old  terms,  but  insisted 
that  he  should  pay  a fine  of  £60,  and  an  increased  rent  of  £5  5s.  per  annum  over  the  original  rent , 
that  respondent* wls  forced  to  accede  to  these  terms;  and,  accordingly,  obtained,  in  November,  1770, 

VOL.  III. 
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Dmire0'  a new  lease  of  t!’e  Premi?es>  at  tbe  advanced  rent,  and  on  payment  of  the  fine  above  mentioned  ; that 

' respondent  considered  himself,  thenceforward,  absolved  from  his  obligation  to  contribute  £0  a-year 

Endowments  Lost  tbe  support  of  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and,  accordingly,  had  discontinued,  and  insisted  on  his 
or  Expired.  right  to  discontinue  such  payment.  He  denied  that  the  original  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or 

Swords ; Dean  anJ  renewals  thereof,  contained  a covenant  for  renewal  binding  on  the  D.-an  and  Chapter,  and  he 

Scardeville’s  Endow-  charged  that  the  lease  was  made  to  him  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  they  would  have  made  it  to 

ment’  any  other  tenant,  on  paying  the  full  value  thereof,  and  without  his  deriving  any  special  benefit  or 

favour  therefrom.  He  further^  relied  on  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  requires  a 
declaration  of  trust  to  be  in  writing,  as  a bar  to  the  relief  prayed  by  the  information. 

Shortly  after  filing  this  answer,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Eustace  died,  having  made  his  will,  and,  thereof 
appointed  his  son  Colonel  Charles  Eustace,  his  sole  executor.  A bill  of  revivor  was  filed  against  him, 
to  which  he  put  in  an  answer  admitting  assets,  and  referring  to  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Eustace  as  to  the  charges  in  the  bill. 

No  further  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  suit,  in  consequence  (as  I collect  from  some  old  docu- 
ments found  among  the  vestry  papers)  of  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  litigation. 

Assuming  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace  to  be  true,  the  responsibility  of  having  extinguished 
this  endowment  would  seem  to  devolve  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s,  who,  by  extorting 
a fine,  and  raising  the  rent  of  the  premises,  confiscated  the  tenants’  interest  or  profit  previously  derived 
thereout,  and  which  was  the  only  security  for  the  payment  of  the  £6  per  annum  to  the  schoolmaster 
Indeed,  m a letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace  to  one  of  the  churchwardens,  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  information,  he  brings  the  charge  pointedly  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  He  writes 
as  follows  : “ The  Dean  and  Chapter  made  me  a lease,  and  raised  my  rent,  and  took  a very  large  fine, 
because  they  said  they  had  no  right  to  pay  Mr.  Commins’s  schoolmaster,  nor  would  not.” 

However,  according  to  the  return  made  to  the  present  Commission  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  there  would  appear  to  be  very  material  inaccuracies  in  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Eustace! 
Ihlis  the  answer  alleges,  that  in  November,  J 7 70,  a new  lease  of  the  tithes  was  granted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eustace,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a fine  of  £60,  and  an  increased  rent  of  £5  5.?.  a-year ; 
7-7l«TaS’ih1  retU.rn  S,atGS  tw°  Ieases  only  as  havin£  been  granted  to  him— one  of  thelSth  November,’ 
17(50,  and  the  other  of  17th  March,  1774,  at  the  respective  rents  of  £30  per  annum,  and  £10  a-year 
to  the  curate  of  Swords,  for  serving  the  cure;  and  it  is  not  stated  in  the  return  that  any  fine  whatever 
was  paid  in  respect  of  either  of  such  leases.  It  appears,  too,  from  the  return,  that  in  the  lease  or 
renewal  previously  granted  -to  John  Scardeville,  in  the  year  1720,  an  annual  rent  of  £31  was 
reserved,  and  that  he  paid  a fine  of  £3-1  on  obtaining  same. 

The  mistake  in  the  answer  (if  it  be  a mistake),  as  to  the  date  of  the  lease,  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace,  is  remarkable.  The  answer  positively  alleges  that  the  date 
ot  that  lease  was  the  month  of  November,  1770,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace  ceased  to  pay  the 
annuity  ot  £b  from  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  rent  having  then  been  raised,  and  a fine 
exacted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  date  is  thus  positively  and  expressly  fixed,  by  reference  to 
a very  material  circumstance  in  the  case;  and  yet  the  only  leases  mentioned  in  the  return,  as  executed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace,  bear  date,  respectively,  the  18th  November,  1)  60,  and  17th  March,  1774. 

It  is  further  t>  be  observed,  that  both  the  bill  and  answer  allege  that  Dean  Owens  ob'ained’a  lease 
or  renewal  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  whereas  in  the  return  it  is  stated  that  no  such  lease  or 
^renewal  ever  was  granted. 

Although  John  Scardeville  gave  up  his  interest,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  lease  of  the  tithes 
of  Killeigh  to  the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  in  order  that  out  of  the  profits  thereof,  a fund  might  be 
provided  tor  paying  £6  a-year  to  the  parish  schoolmaster,  yet  it  seems  that  it  was  not  intended  thereby 
to  relieve  him  from  his  obligation  to  pay  the  £100,  bequeathed  by  Dean  Scardeville’s  will, 
r l ,,,  amonS  tb®  vfstry  papers  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  a letter  from  John  Scardeville  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wynne,  dated  the  27th  September,  1729,  in  which  he  promises,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
of  the  tithes  to  pay  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynne  said  legacy  of  £100;  and  if  he  should  die  before  the 
expiration  otthe  lease,  he  further  promises  to  leave  it  in  his  will  to  be  paid  by  his  executors. 

• * Page'°’ot  the : vestry  book,  under  date  of  the  12th  May,  1748,  there  is  a memorandum  as 

follows,  that  Dean  Owens  shall  take  the  best  method  he  can  to  recover  £100,  due  on  the  represen- 
tatives of  Captain  Scardeville;  no  further  entry  appears  in  the  book  as  to  the  legacy,  and  I presume 
it  was  never  paid.  ° J L 

The  following  memorandum  appears  among  the  parochial  documents “ ‘Dr.  John  Wynne  in  the 
^ic),  about  1731,  executed  his  bond  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  £200,  conditioned  to  pay 
•„?  t0,,1S  G''aeeand  hls  successors,  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  or  £6  a-year,  pursuant  to  Dean  Scarde- 
n!  ti  ii  Wynne:  ,on  the  18dl  June-  17-lo,  paid  the  money  to  Charles,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

who  then  handed  over  said  sum  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  then  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  who,  on  that 
day,  executed  Ins  bond  to  his  Grace  of  the  penalty  of  £200.  conditioned  for  payment  of  said  sum  of 
f 0 j’  'v.,.0’,  ond,at  <%.  executed  his  bond  for  same  to  his  Grace  (sic  in  original),  pursuant  to  Dean 
Scardeville  s will,  and  which  bond  is  now  in  being,  and  can  be  produced.’  Copied  the  above  from  a 
Shannong”Veri  ^ M**  KeneSttn  to  Dr‘  Wynnei  said  bond  >s  witnessed  by  Ph.  Hobley  and  Andrew 

At  page  70,  of  the  vestry  book,  under  the  above  date -of  12th  May,  174S,  there  is  the  following 
D®an  Scardeville— At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  ihe  following  paper  should  be 
inserted— Dr.  Wynne  gave  up  the  lease  of  Skiddow,  in  Killossory,  &c„  to  Dean  Owen,  on  the 
tolJowmg  terms  : he  is  to  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Swords  £6  per  annum  till  £100,  lodged  by  him 
in  the  Archbishi  p s hands,  be  put  to  interest  for  that  use.  That  Dr.  Wynne  shall  have  the  first  turn 
in  naming  a schoolmaster  ; that  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  send  to  the  school  two  of  the  poor  boys  of  the 
P,ari®h  b , f-  lhe  rema>nder  of  the  memorandum  is  to  the  effect,  that  Dean  Owen  should  do 
the  best  he  could  to  recover  the  £100  due  from  the  representatives  of  Captain  Scardeville,  that  is,  as 
i presume,  the  amount  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  original  bequest. 

-Pirvnhy’  a*  Ukder  "hiat  obliSation»  Dr-  Wynne  executed  his  bond  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for 
“™,tU  a"“'  “ S“e<1  “ *■"*»“*  “>* 
"•"*  " *•  ™-’ 40  ™ £m  “ * -W  f»- 

The  case  would  have  been  easily  intelligible  if  Dr.  Wynne  had  received  from  Dean  Scardeville’s 
executor  the  legacy  of  £100  bequeathed  by  his  will;  but  it  appears  from  the  memorandum  of  1748, 
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that  £ 100  was  then  due  from  the  representatives  of  Captain  Scardeville ; and  if  this  latter  sum  were, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  identical  with  the  legacy  of  Dean  Scardeville,  it  could  not  of  course  have  been 
the  same  £100  which  Dr.  Wynne  paid  ia  the  year  1745,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

I could  not  learn  what  became  of  the  £100  paid  by  Dr.  Wynne  in  discharge  of  his  bond,  and  handed 
oter  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Dean  Owens,  to  be  put  to  interest  for  the  use  of  the  Swords’ 
schoolmaster,  and  the  vestry  books  gave  no  information  on  the  subject.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  Dean  Owens  ever  lent  out  the  money,  or  ever  satisfied  the  bond  which  he  executed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  a security  for  its  repayment. 

He  may  have  lent  out  the  money,  and  it  may  have  been  lost,  or  possibly  (as  suggested  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  examined  at  the  public  Court  held  by  the  Commissioners),  it  may  have  been  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  some  part  of  the  propel ty  now  constituting  the  economy  estate  of  the  parish. 

The  economy  lands,  however,  existed  cither  wholly  or  in  part  as  parochial  property  long  prior  to 
the  date  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  will,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  originally 
designed  for  educational  purposes,  although  an  application  of  a portion  of  the  fund  to  the  support  of 
a school  in  the  parish  may  have  been  strictly  proper.  The  37  Geo.  3,  c.  44,  which  regulates  the 
management  of  parochial  property,  such  as  the  economy  lands,  recites  that  the  “annual  rents  of  said 
estates  are  applicable  to,  and  ought  to  be  applied  by  respective  incumbents  and  churchwardens  of 
said  parishes  in  repairing  the  churches  of  said  parishes,  and  in  support  of  poor  and  indigent  persons 
within  the  said  parishes  respectively ; and  in  payment  and  discharge  of  parochial  expenses,  usually 
defrayed  by  parish  cesses,  and  in  other  pious  and  charitable  uses.” 

I was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  the  parish  school  of  Swords,  for  the  endowment  of 
which  Dean  Scardeville  left  the  legacy  of  £100,  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  general  impression  appeared 
to  be  that  it  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  about  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  borough  school. 

The  existence  of  the  latter  amply  endowed  institution,  quite  supersedes  the  necessity  ot  any  purely 
parochial  school  in  Swords,  so  that  the  loss  of  Dean  Scardeville’s  endowment  is  not  very  material  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  that  ancient  borough.  I should  mention  that  the  tithes  of  Killeigh  are 
now  in  the  hards  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

The  above  are  all  the  particulars  which  I have  been  able  to  collect  as  to  the  story  of  this  endowment 
of  Dean  Scardeville. — [ 1 9th  December,  1856.] 


County  of 
Dublin. 

Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Swords;  Dean 
Scardeville’s  Endow- 
ment. 


Swords;  Archdeacon  Ilewitson's  Endowment.—  By  indenture,  hearing  date  the  28th  July  1719,  HewHson^S^“ 
and  made  between  the  Rev.  Michael  Hewitson,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  menfc> 
incumbent  of  the  parish  or  vicarage  of  Swords,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  of  the  other  part,  the  said 
Michael  Hewitson  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  Rev.  John  WynDe,  in  his  actual  possession  then 
bein<>',  as  therein  mentioned,  all  that  and  those  lands  whereon  the  mill  stood,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Samuel  Byass,  together  with  the  said  mill  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  all 
other  lands  and  tenements  which  the  said  Byass  held  by  virtue  of  any  lease  or  deed  made  by  the  said 
Hewitson  to  the  said  Byass  within  the  town  or  parish  of  Swords,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  premises  unto  the  said  John  Wynne,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  and  his  suc- 
cessors vicars  of  the  said  parish  of  Swords,  for  ever,  for  the  sole  use  and  support  of  the  schoolmaster, 
licensed  by  his  Grace,  William,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  successors,  Archbishops  of 
Dublin  from  time  to  time,  for  ever,  for  the  said  .parish  of  Swords.  This  deed  was  executed  by 
Michael  Hewitson  and  John  Wynne.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  endowment  was  ever  brought 
into  actual  operation,  but  if  it  were,  it  could  not  have  been  for  any  long  period,  for  m the  Thirteenth 
Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  (Reps.  1807-1812),  p.  296,  it 
is  stated  that  there  was  no  school  at  Swords  then  supported  under  this  endowment,  nor  ever  had  been, 
in  the  memory  of  any  one  then  living.  The  premises  conveyed  by  the  above  deed  have  been  held 
adversely  to  the  charity  (or  at  least  sixty  years  past,  and  probably  for  a much  longer  time.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  these  premises  should  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  wrong  hands,  for  the  vicar  and 
parishioners  of  Swords  appear  to  have  been  always  well  aware  of  the  endowment  in  question,  and  of  the 
exact  locality  and  description  of  the  premises  comprised  in  the  above  deed  from  Archdeacon  Hewitson. 

A few  years  after  the  execution  of  that  deed,  a survey  or  map  was  made  of  the  economy  lands,  and  also  of 
the  lands  left  by  Archdeacon  Hewitson  for  the  endowment  of  a school  at  Swords.  This  map  bears  date 
Jun°  1727,  and  was  examined  along  with  other  records  of  the  parish  of  Swords  at  the  office  of  the 
present  Commission.  The  church  lands  are  set  out  on  the  map  in  thirty-two  parcels,  distinguished  by 
numbers,  and  containing  82a.  2r.  Op.  The  school  lands  are  set  out  in  five  parcels,  distinguished  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  containing  2a.  2r.  3->P.,  all  of  plantation  measure;  on  the  map  there 
is  a reference,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  different  plots,  viz.:— The  tenants’  names,  frontage, 
depth  and  reros,  together  with  the  number  of  acres,  roods,  and  perches  in  each  plot.  A further  map 
was  made  in  1797,  by  Thomas  Sherrard,  entitled,  “ A Survey  of  the  (Economy  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Columba,  Swords.”  Six  plots  are  set  out  in  this  map,  which  has  been  also  produced 
from  the  parochial  custody,  with  the  full  particulars,  as  in  the  original  survey.  These  six  plots  are  then 
added  together,  and  called  “ Total  of  the  school  lands they  are  described  by  numbers  on  the  map,  and 
reference  thereto,  from  one  to  six  inclusive.  To  plot  No.  2,  a note  is ’appended,  but  not  in  the  same  ink  or 
handwriting  as  the  map,  as  follows “ This  is  not  part  of  the  economy  ground,  but  is  rented  to  the 
Vicar  for  the  encouragement  of  spinning.”  On  comparing  the  two  maps,  it  will  be  found  that  the  five 
plots  mentioned  as  the  school  lands  in  the  old  map  of  1727,  correspond  with  the  plots  numbered  1,  3, 

4 5 6 in  the  map  of  1797,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  difference  m the  acreable  contents. 

Thus  plot  A in  the  old  map  is  put  down  as  containing  only  1 rood,  while  the  corresponding  plot  No.  1, 
in  the  new  map,  is  stated  to  contain  0a.  1r.  5p.  ; the  contents  of  plot  B in  the  old  map  are  stated  as  20 
perches  ; those  of  the  corresponding  plot,  No.  3,  in  the  new  map,  as  0a.  Or.  ISp.  ; plot  0 in  the  old 
map  is  put  down  as  containing  0a.  2r.  20p.,  while  the  corresponding  plot,  No.  4,  m the  new  map  is 
stated  to  contain  0a.  2r.  ISp.  ; the  contents  of  plot  D in  the  old  map  are  stated  as  1a.  la.  12p.,  those 
of  the  corresponding  plot  No.  5,  in  the  new  map,  as  1a.  3r.  17p.  ; the  last  plot,  B,  in  the  old  map  is 
stated  to.  contain  0a.  1r.  20p.  ; the  corresponding  plot,  No.  6,  m the  new  map  0a.  1r.  2-r.  llie 
entire  contents  of  the  five  plots,  as  set  out  in  the  old  map,  are  2a.  2r.  3:.p.  ; while  those  of  the  five 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  new  map  are  3a.  1r.  Op.  In  all  other  respects  the  five  plots  of  the 
old  map  correspond  with  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  the  new  map  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  the  premises  conveyed  in  trust  for  the  school  at  Swords,  by  the  deed  of  the  28th  July,  171 J. 

I visited  the  locality  of  this  endowment  (the  town  of  Swords),  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  December, 
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Count?  of  1856,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  maps  of  1727  and  1797  respectively,  and  also  of  the  intel- 
Dcbi.in.  ligent  head  constable  of  police  in  the  district,  1 succeeded  in  identifying  the  premises  granted  in  trust  for 

Endowments  Lost  educational  purposes,  by  Archdeacon  Hcwitson,  and  ascertaining  various  particulars  as  to  their  history. 
or  Expired.  PI01  A in  the  old  map,  corresponding  with  plot  1 in  the  new  map,  is  now  claimed  as  the  property 

Swords  Archdeacon  Lames  Peebles,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  under  a deed  of  conveyance  dated  the  5th  February,  1838. 

Hewitson's  Endow-  From  the  memorial  of  the  deed,  which  is  registered,  it  appears  that  Henry  Phillips,  watchmaker,  Liver- 
ment.  pool,  in  consideration  of  £320,  and  Lord  Talbot,  in  consideration  of  10s.,  conveyed  to  said  Dr.  Peebles, 

his  heirs,  &c.,  all  that  and  those  the  mills,  messuages,  houses,  water,  and  watercourses  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Swords,  formerly  held  by  Catherine  Cassidy  and  Andrew  Cruise ; and  also  several  houses, 
cottages,  tenements,  and  gardens,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Swords,  and  in  the  parish  of  Swords.  Under 
this  conveyance  Dr.  Peebles  derives  title  to  plot  A,  and  other  plots  of  the  school  lands.  He,  not 
unnaturally,  declines  to  show  the  title-deeds  of  the  property,  but  alleges  that  the  parties  who  joined 
in  the  conveyance  to  him  showed  possession  for  more  than  a century  in  themselves,  or  those  under 
whom  they  derived,  and  that  Mr.  Phillips  being  tenant  in-tail  of  the  property,  executed  a disentailing 
deed  prior  to  the  conveyance- of  the  5th  February,  183S.  It  is  only  just  to  Dr.  Peebles  to  state, 
that  he  appears  to  have  purchased  the  premises  bond  fule,  and  for  full  and  valuable  consideration. 
The  above  plot  is  held  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Brangan,  as  the  representative  of  his 
father,  who  obtained  a lease  thereof  from  Lord  Talbot.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  still  in  existence, 
but  I am  unable  to  givo  the  particulars  thereof,  not  having  seen  the  instrument.  Dr.  Peebles  is  paid 
the  rent  reserved  by  the  lease,  which  exceeds  £12  per  annum.  The  premises,  comprising  a slated 
house,  offices,  and  garden,  in  the  main-street  of  Swords,  are  at  present  occupied  as  a dispensary, 
for  which  a profit  rent  is  paid  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brangan. 

Plot  B,  on  the  old  map  (No.  3 on  the  new),  comprises  two  dwelling-houses,  adjoining  each  other, 
also  in  the  main-street  of  Swords,  and  occupied  by  two  persons  in  humble  life,  Patrick  Early,  and 
Peter  Carey,  his  nephew,  who  claim  to  be  the  absolute  owners  of  the  same,  in  fee-simple.  ,1  saw 
Patrick  Early  in  his  own  house,  but  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  over-communicative,  I did  not 
derive  very  much  information  from  him.  However,  what  he  told  me  substantially  corresponded 
with  his  testimony  at  the  public  Court  held  by  the  Commissioners. 

His  story  is,  that  iiis  late  father,  Peter  Early,  more  than  half  a century  ago,  took  from  a person  of 
the  name  of  Cramer,  a waste  piece  of  ground  in  the  main-street  of  Swords,  and  built  a substantial 
dwelling-house  thereon,  which  he  subsequently  converted  into  a hotel,  and  that  he  also  built  stables  on  a 
piece  of  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  hotel  premises.  Patrick  Early  further  stated  that  the  site  of 
the  stables  is  now  occupied  by  the  two  dwelling-houses  belonging  to  himself  and  Peter  Carey,  which 
are  Plot  B on  the  map  of  1727  ; but  he  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  tell  me  whether  his  father  ever 
paid  rent  to  Cramer  or  any  other  person  for  the  latter  piece  of  ground,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  pay 
rent  for  the  hotel  premises,  nor  could  I gather  from  him  whether  the  letting  from  Cramer  comprised 
Plot  B as  well  as  the  hotel  premises.  I incline,  however,  to  think,  from  information  given  to  me  by 
'other  parties  cn  the  spot,  that  Plot  B was  not,  included  in  the  letting  from  Cramer  to  Peter  Early, 
and  that  it  was  regarded  originally  as  the  property  of  Lord  Talbot.  It  would  seem  that  Peter  Early 
in  some  way  got  possession  of  it  and  retained  same  until  his  death,  which  took  place  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  that  thereupon  his  son,  Patrick  Early,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a person 
called  Carey  (father  of  the  present  occupant,  Peter  Carey),  caused  the  stables  to  ho  thrown  down,  and 
erected  the  present  dwelling-houses  in  their  stead,  and  that  same  have  ever  since  been  held  by  them 
free  of  rent,  and  as  the  absolute  owners. 

For  the  hotel  premises,  which  after  the  death  of  Patrick  Early’s  father  were  occupied  by  his  eldest 
son,  Peter  Early,  and  since  liis  decease  by  his  widow  and  family,  a rent  has  always  been  paid,  at  first 
to  Cramer,  and  now.tp  his  representative.  Colonel  Lewis.  These  premises  are  not  part  of  plot  B, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  belong  to  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowment.  The  two  houses  on  plot  B are 
dilapidated.  Patrick  Early,  however,  states  that  he  has  expended  £200  on  the  lionse  occupied  by 
him ; and  lie  requested  me  to  inform  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  that  on  being 
reimbursed  this  sum,  he  would  at  once  restore  the  premises  to  the  uses  of  Archdeacon  Hewitson’s 
will.  As  the  two  houses  together  are  not  worth  nearly  that  sum,  Patrick  Early  would  be  no  sufferer  if 
this  offer  were  accepted. 

Plot  C on  the  old  map.  No.  4,  on  the  map  of  1797  is  claimed  (with  the  exception  of  about  ten 
perches  on  which  the  mill  stands,)  as  the  fee-simple  estate  of  the  Molcswortli  family,  and  the  mill 
premises  are  claimed  by  Dr.  Peebles,  under  the  convej’ance  to  him  already  mentioned.  Originally 
plot  C,  comprising  the  mill,  as  well  as  the  small  piece  of  ground  and  tenements  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Molesworth  family,  was  under  the  one  ownership,  and  is  so  described  in  both  of  the  maps  (old  and 
new,)  but  at  what  period  the  property  therein  became  severed,  I did  not  precisely  ascertain.  It 
probably  was  prior  to  the  year  1S14,  for  in  that  year,  by  lease  dated  1st  July,  1814,  Frances  Roach, 
otherwise  Molesworth,  widow,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  and  Edward  Molesworth,  Esq., 
demised  to  Patrick  Cuffe  the  above  premises  (other  than  the  mill,)  for  three  lives,  at  a yearly  rent  of 
£7,  under  which  lease  they  are  still  held  by  Patrick  Cufl'c’s  representatives. 

The  mill  holding  at  present  comprises  merely  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and  for  a fee-simple  pro- 
perty, its  limited  dimensions  and  isolated  position  appear  singular.  The  present  tenant  of  the  mill 
is  a Mrs.  O’Brien,  who  pays  a rent  for  same  of  £15  15s.  per  annum,  to  Dr.  Peebles.  She  repre- 
sents the  interest  of  Terence  O’Neill,  who  held  the  mill  by  lease  from  Lord  Talbot,  for  a term  of 
sixty-one  years,  of  which  fourteen  are  still  unexpired-. 

The  remainder  of  Plot  0 is  in  the  occupation  of  under  tenants,  who  pay  rent  to  Lawrence  Cuffe, 
the  representative  of  Patrick  Cuffe. 

Plot  D on  the  old  map — No.  5 on  the  map  of  1797 — consists  of  a house,  yard,  offices,  and  garden, 
in  the  occupation  of  Matthew  Duff;  and  of  a house,  with  an  acre  of  ground,  or  thereabouts,  in  the 
occupation  of  John  Brangan.  Matthew  Duff  pays  rent  for  his  portion  of  the  promises  to  a Mr. 
Peter  Aungier,  of  66,  Eccles-street-,  Dublin,  and  John  Brangan  pays  rent  for  his  holding  to  Mr.  James 
Brangan,  as  agent  of  his  brother,  Thomas  Brangan,  by  whom  the  same  is  held  under  a lease  from 
Lord  Talbot.  The  interest  of  Lord  Talbot  is  now  vested,  as  already  mentioned,  in  Dr.  Peebles, 
under  the  conveyance  of  the  5th  February,  1838,  and  who  therefore  claims  the  premises  as  his 
property,  and  has  been  in  receipt  of  the  rents  thereof  since  the  date  of  his  conveyance. 

By  what  title  Mr.  Aungier  acquired  the  portion  of  the  above  plot  now  occupied  by  Matthew  Duff, 
I could  not  discover ; but  it  was  stated  to  me  that  he  and  those  under  whom  ho  derives  have  been  in 
possession  thereof  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  certainly  exceeding  sixty  years. 
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It  will  be  observed,  time  this  plot,  which,  like  plot  C,  was  originally  one  holding,  and  belonging  to 
one  owner,  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  spoliation  of  this  endowment,  passed  into  separate  hands,  and 
is  now  claimed  by  two  individuals  under  distinct  and  independent  titles.  When  this  severance  of 
ownership  took  place  I am  unable  to  say.  Both  holdings  are- in  very  good  condition,  and  the 
houses  thereon  respectable.  Swords ; Archdeacon 

The  last  plot  of  the  school  lands,  marked  with  the  letter  E in  the  old  and  number  G on  the  Hewitsoirs  Kndow- 
new  map;  comprises  a house  or  cabin  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  of  Swords,  with  a piece  u,ent- 
of  land  attached — contents,  one  rood  twenty-two  perches.  Dr.  Peebles  claims  this  plot  under  the 
conveyance  of  the  5th  February,  1838,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in  receipt  of  the  rent  thereof. 

The  present  tenant,  Mr.  Robert  M’Kernan,  holds  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  under  Dr.  Peebles,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  £3  13s.  10(7.  lie  is  the  grandson  of  James  Wilson,  who  is  described  as  the  tenant 
of  this  plot  in  the  map  of  1797. 

Plot  No.  2 in  the  map  of  1797  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  map  as  part  of  the  premises 
conveyed  in  trust  by  Archdeacon  Ilewitson.  It  docs  appear,  however,  in  the  map  of  1797  as  one  of 
the  six  plots  called  “ Total  of  the  school  lands,”  but  with  the  note  appended  that  it  was  not  part  of 
the  Economy  ground,  but  rented  to  the  Vicar  for  the  encouragement  of  spinning.  This  plot  was 
demised  by  the  Rev.  James  Vcrschoyle,  Vicar  of  Swords,  to  Michael  Cafl'rey,  by  lease  bearing  date  the 
29th  March,  1810,  for  the  term  of  forty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £5  13s.  9(7.  It  is  now  held 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Loundes,  under  a lease  dated  the  17th  June,  1854,  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis 
Howard,  the  present  Vicar  of  Swords,  for  the  term  of  forty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £4. 

The  rent  derived  from  the  premises  is  now,  and  for  more  than  half  a century  has  been,  appropriated 
by  the  Vicars  of  Swords  to  their  own  use.  It  is  considered  by  them  as  part  of  their  glebe. 

Whether  they  wore  justified  in  this  application  of  the  rents  of  premises  which,  according  to  the 
map  of  1797,  were  vested  in  them  on  trust  for  the  encouragement  of  spinning  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
question  ; but  I do  not  see  that  the  present  Commission  has  any  concern  with  these  premises,  as  the 
“ encouragement  of  spinning”  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  their  operations. 

The  map  of  1727  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  tiie  premises  granted  in 
trust,  by  Archdeacon  Ilewitson,  and  as  this  plot  does  not  appear  in  that  map  as  part  of  the  school 
lands,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  not,  in  fact,  included  in  the  deed  from  Archdeacon  Ilewitson,  and, 
consequently,  that  no  trust  for  educational  purposes  ever  attached,  or  now  attaches  thereto. 

After  carefully  considering  the  whole  case,  Lhave  been  reluctantly  coerced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lapse  of  time  and  adverse  possession  would  be  a “ flat  bar”  to  any  attempt  to  recover  any  portion 
of  the  premises  conveyed  in  trust  by  the  deed  of  the  28tli  July,  1719,  and,  consequently,  that 
Archdeacon  Hewitson’s  endowment  must  be  regarded  as  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  responsibility  of  the  loss  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the  Vicars  of  Swords  who,  with  full  notice,  and 
ample  evidence  of  the  endowment,  afforded  by  means  of  the  original  deed  ol  gitt  and  map  in  their 
custody,  suffered,  for  some  unexplained  reasons,  the  perversion  of  this  ancient  charity  to  private 
and  unauthorized  uses.  . 

I should  observe,  among  the  strange  circumstances  affecting  the  title  to  the  endowment  lands,  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  grantor  in  the  conveyance  to  Dr.  Peebles,  appears,  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  in 
Swords  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  lie  is  described  in  the  memorial  of  the  registered  decd^  as  a 
watchmaker,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  some  money  dealings  between  Lord  Talbot 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  latter  became  owner  of  the  premises  subsequently 
sold  by  him  to  Dr.  Peebles.  This,  however,  is  conjecture,  and  nothing  more.  The  present  value  of 
the  premises  conveyed  by  Archdeacon  Ilewitson  in  trust  for  a school  at  Swords  is  about  £/0  per 
annum. 

I made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  economy  lands  of  Swords  Church,  inasmuch  as  I had  no  evidence  that 
they  were  subject  to  any  trust  for  educational  purposes. — [20th  December,  1S56.] 


County  of 

Endowments  Lust 
or  Expired. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Net  Annual  Income. 


Namo  of  School. 


Estimated 
of  School 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Annc-strf.it,  North, 
St.  Miehan's  Na- 
tional, Boys. 


A'me-street,  North, 
St.  Michan’s  Na- 
tional, Girls. 


nt,  £23 


site  held  under  1 

ticulars  as  to  foundation,  j 
, vide  Jh r.  Hep.  A 

Vide  Tahlc  Xo  .>,  p.  u_.  i 

Identical  with  preceding. 


Forcrccting  one  or  more  | 
school  houses  for  the 
| education  of  the  poor 
Homan  Catholic  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  of 
St.  Michan’s,  under 
egulation  of  trustees. 

I Bequest  to  revert  to 
Trustees,  absolutely, 
in  case  of  interference 
of  Bequest  Board. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

I Same. 


Anne-street,  North, 
St.  Michan’s  Na-  | 
tional.  Infant. 


Corporation  of  Tailors, 
or  Guild  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  grant,  9 April, 
’"'I,  of  land  and  pre- 
ics  ; savings  of  iu- 
ae  invested,  £200. 


Site  and 
property. 


| For  the  education  and 
partial  maintenance 
the  children  and  descend- 
ants of  the  thenProtestant 
freemen  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin ; sur- 

st  instance,  to  the  cdu- 
.lion  of  the  children  of 
ic  poor  freemen  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  being 
Protestants,  and  after- 
wards to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  decayed 
Protestants,  generally 
the  unchangeable  princi 
pie  of  the  education  im 
parted  to  lie  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  as  now- 
existing  in  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Churches  of  | 
England  and  Scotland. 
Deed;  Bep.A.C. 


Reading ; wri  ting : 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
algebra ; mensura- 1 
lion  ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  catc- 


Rcading;  writing: 
grammar;  geography; 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; crochet;  knit- 

Roinan  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Reading  ; writing  on 
sillies ; grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  fby  ear). 

Homan  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Greek; Latin;  Hebrew; 
Euclid;  algebra;  trigo- 
nometry. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic ; Roman 
and  Grecian  history ; 
English  composition ; 
book  keeping. 

Scriptures  ; Church 
catechism. 


Elachh  all-place ; Blue ' 
CoatHospital,  aud 
Free  School  of 
King  Charles  II. 


Corporation  of  Dublin,  1 


lane,  Dublin;  Aide 
John  Preston,  grant,  16'!lli,  I 
of  annuity  of  £20  from 
the  lands  of  Cappaloughlin, 
Queen's  Co  .settled  VyStat. 
53Geo.  III.,ch.  1 07,  at 
fourth  of  net  annual  r< 
Bishon  of  Uaphoe,  will, 
proved  3 November,  1712, 
rents  of  certain  premises  in 
Smithfield,  Dublin ; Decla- 
ration of  Trust,  21  Jan., 
1723,  concerning  certain 
premises  purchased  in  N orth 
King-street,  Dublin ; Capt. 
Hcmmings,  will,  1 838, 
£2,000,  of  which  £997  15s. 
10 d.  invested;  for  residue 
and  other  endowments,  ride 
Taltitis,  2 (tad  4 ,pp.  OH-92, 

I £21,294  invested  in  building. 


| For  the  good  eduealion 
and  maintenance  of| 
poor  Children  and  for 
i he  support  of  aged  and  I 
impotent  people ; all 
inmates  to  be  taught, 
and  the  children  to  be 
catechised  by  a minis- 
ter appointed  by  Arch- 1 
bishop  of  Dublin. 

I Twenty  boys  received, 
on  nomination  of  Go- 
vernors of  Erasmus  I 
Smith's  Schools,  on 
paying  £5  to  master, 
and  Imita  fide  cost  of 
maintenance  of  boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.,  vide 
Table  of  General  En- 
dowments, p.  733. 


Reading  ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; use  of 
globes;  English  his- 

dictation ; Euclid ; al- 
gebra ; trigonometry. 
Vocal  music  (by  car). 
Scriptures  ; Church  | 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

■3 

|/3 

Num 

er.| 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emoluments. 

= | 

lj 

’lay-ground 

Average  during 

O 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

f 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
Rational  Board. 
Sales,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
52  0 0 

23  0 0 
Assistant. 

Rational  Board, 
£24 ; parish 
priest,  £28. 

National  Board, 
£14 ; parish 
priest,  £!). 

merits,  £7. 

326 

90 

191 

191 

4s.  id.  ; 
about 
half  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Accounts  badly 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  97. 

Same. 

28  0 0 

18  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£20 ; patron, 
£8. 

National  Board, 
£15;  patron, 
£3. 

- 

210 

- 

Kono. 

61 

- 

151 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
about 
half  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  97. 

Same. 

22  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£17 ; patron, 
£5. 

National  Board, 
£12;  patron, 

- 

96 

None. 

48 

190 

“ 

190 

" 

4s.  id. ; 
half  free. 

Satisfactory. 

CO  0 0 

The  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Gratuity, 
£10; 
Apart- 
ments, £10 
Fuel. 

140 

None. 

28 

34 

Free. 

Satisfactory ; dis- 
cipline bad. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  97. 

In  Governors. 

Charter 

150  0 0 

70  0 0 
Assistant. 

Governors. 

ments,  £40 
Fuel  and 
washing. 

ments. 

362 

80 

Spacious, 
with  ball- 
alley. 

69 

69 

69 

" 

" 

" 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Endowment  great- 
ly mismanaged 
and  neglected. 

For  its  history, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  97. 

For  evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2192  etseq.;  22353 
et  scq. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Rep.  Inspector  of 
Estates,  App.  to 
Rep.,p.  50. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  i» 


T« 


llacquiere  Bridge 
Phibsborough, 


Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscriptions,  £184  ■ 
12s.4d ; Jn. Birch,  grant,  j 
31  Dec.,  1825,  reserving 
£ 1 16s.  1 1 d.  annual  rent ; 
Mrs.  Herbert,  will  death,  j 
7 April,  1851,  amount ' 
realized,  £2,346  7s.  For  ! 
further  particulars,  as  \ 
to  Mrs.  Herbert’s  be-  j 
quest,  vide  Tabic,  No.  2, 


Sunday  andDaily, 
Boys. 


Extracts  from  Wills. 


Blacquiere  Bridge ; 
Phibsborough, 
Sunday  andDaily, 
Girls. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


Reading  ; writing ; 
grammar;  geography; 
English  history ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Scriptures. 


Britain-slreet,  Great\ 
Alms-house,  Girls. 


Chancery  Decree,  regu- 
lating SusannaSmith's  will, 
£510  12s. ; Rev.  Stafford 
Warren,  appointment  of 
trust  funds,  £796  2s.;  In- 
sums in  purchase  of  ground 

house,  and  other  premises, 
9 March,  1724. 

Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General  En- 
dowments. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £2,485  7s.  id. ; 
James  Corry  and  others, 
renewable  lease,  22  June, 
1810,  reserving  £42  an- 
nual rent. 


For  the  support  of  poor 
widows  and  children, 
and  for  the  mainte- 
nance, education,  and 
clothing  of  several  j 
poor  boys  and  girls. 

Deed ; Rep.  A.  C. 


The  children  attend  St. 
Mary's  Parochial  Day 
Girls’  School. 


Brunswick-st.,  Grec 
Erasmus  Smith’; 
English,  Boys. 


(Salary 

general 

fund). 


For  an  English  school. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  J. 


Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
English  history ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

French. 

Navigation;  mapping. 

Scriptures  ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Brunswick-st., Great, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Girls. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


Reading  ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography  ; 
arithmetic  ; English 
and  Roman  history. 

French. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

instrumental  music. 

Scriptures  to  Protes- 
tants ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Reading ; writing; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
mensuration ; book- 


Macklin’s,  Boys. 


Ralph  Macklin,  will, 
proved  9Feb.,  1821,  be- 
quest of  securities,  &c., 
since  realized  and  in- 
vested in  £6,339  17s. 
Government  Stock,  of 
which  £362  Is.  2d. 
invested  by  Bequest 
Board ; proceeds  of  sale 
of  old  school  premises, 
invested  by  Trustees  in 
purchase  of  present 
school  premises, £1,300. 

Identical  with  preceding. 


For  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  to  be 
denominated  Ralph 
Macklin’s  Sunday  and 
Thursday  Poor  School, 
under  direction  of 
Governors  of  the  Mag- 


Scriptures,  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church 
children. 


dalene  Asylum,  aided 
by  the  Curates  of 
St.  Anne's,  St.  An- 
drew’s, and  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  parishes. 
g Copy  of  Will. 


Camden-st.,  Lower, 
Maeklin's,  Girls. 


Reading;  writing; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; use  of 
the  globes. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Endowsient. 



| Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Course  of  Instruction, 

d 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

£ s.  d.  1 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

* Independents.  + Including  some  Independents.  J Half  estimated  value,  trusts  being  for  widows  as  well  as  children.  § Pupils  not  added,  being  included  ia 
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City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

- ' 1 

§ 1 

1*1 

Num 

id 

Relig 

on. 

1 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

room  suited  for 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suitei 

’lay-ground. 

|| 

11 
< “ 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

1 

Others. 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

Trustees  of  Mrs. 

Apart- 

66 

Small. 

21 

25 

9 

_ 

4 

*12 

4s.  4 d. 

Not  satisfactory ; 

nrittee.  Deed. 

Herbert’s  will. 

ments  and 
fuel. 

School  fees. 

66 

Small. 

32 

f25 

4s.  id. 

Mrs.  Herbert’s  be- 
quest inChancery. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  105. 

Not  entirely  satis-’ 

26  5 0 

Governors. 

10 

Insuffi- 

§[6 

6 

6] 

Free. 

factory  ; salary  of 
mistress  too  low. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  105. 

House  accommoda- 
tion unsuitable ; 
trust  of  deed  not 
fully  carried  out. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C., 

Governors. 

ments. 

84 

84 

100 

1190 

£2  to  £6; 

For  state  of  instruc- 
tion, vide  remarks 
on  St.  Mary’s  Pa- 
rochial Day  Girls’, 
p.  78. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Rules  of  Board. 

45  0 0 
First  as- 
sistant. 
39  0 0 
Second  as- 
sistant. 
39  0 0 
Third  as- 
sistant. 
16  0 0 
French  as- 
sistant, 
who  also 
attends 
the  Girls’ 
School. 

Head  master. 

ments,  £20 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors, 
£10. ; 
School  fees. 

Gratuity 

52 

37 

46 

32 

-11 

some  free. 
£2  to  £6 ; 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  106. 

Satisfactory. 

20  0 0 
First  as- 
sistant. 
12  0 0 
Second  as- 
sistant. 

Mistress. 

from  Go- 
vernors, £5; 
School  fees. 

Gratuity, 

93 

50 

55 

42 

4s.  id. 

Very  satisfactory. 

30  0 0 

£10 ; Apart 
ments  and 
fuel; 

Allowance 
for  a ser- 

average  at- 
tendance  ol 
pupils, 

1 s.  6 d.  each 

59 

70 

56 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  106. 

Very  satisfactory. 

£10;  Apart 
ments  and 
fuel ; 

Allowance 

average  at- 
tendance 0 
pupils, 
Is.  6d.  each 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  106. 

those  of  St  Maw’S  Parochial  Day  Girls.  ||  Master  objects  to  inquiring  into  religion  of  pupils ; 5 only  of  the  Protestant  children  object  to  learn  Church  catechism. 
J J m **  Protestant  Dissenters  not  classed. 
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Name  of  School. 


Camden-st.,  Lower, 
Pleasants’  Asy- 


Circular-road,  North, 
Pemale  Orphan 


Circular-road , South, 
Dolphin’s-barn, 
Boys. 


Circular-road, South, 
Dolphin’s-barn, 
Girls. 


Dorsct-street,  Upper, 
Bethesda  Orphan, 
Girls. 


Thomas  Pleasants,  will, 
proved  16  March,  1818; 
Chancery  scheme  set- 
tling amount  of  bequest, 
now  represented  by  a 
sum  of  £30,535  Govern- 
ment Stock;  site  held 
in  fee,  subject  to  £39 
10s.  Ad.  annual  rent. 


Identical  with  that  of 
Meetinghouse-lane , 
Mary's  Abbey  Presby- 
terian, except  as  regards 
site;  site  held  under  a 
lease  for  years,  live  of 
which  are  unexpired, 
subject  to  annual  rent, 
£13  16s.  11  d. 

Charles  Stanley  Monck, 
renewable  lease,  reserving 
rent,  £3  13s.  '2d.  ■ Thomas 
Clarke,  lease,  reserving 
rent,  £27  13s.  lOrf. ; trus- 
tees of  Dr.  Barrett's  will, 
appointment  of  £1,000; 
parliamentary  grants, 
£3,716,  invested,  together 
with  bequests,  donations, 
&c. , before  1819,  about 
£2,700  in  building  chapel, 
&c. ; bequests,  donations, 
savings  of  income,  &c., 
after  1819,  invested, 
£9,961 11s.  in  Government 
Stock,  and  £520  in  Bank 
of  Ireland  Stock,  paying 
dividend  of  9 per  cent. ; 
George  Burroughs,  will, 
proved  21  February,  1824, 


; Misi 


Evory,  will,  prove 
1831,  £25  annuity.  For  other 

endowments  referable  to  this 

school, ride  '1  able,  A'o.2,p.88. 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund,  £94  2s. 
lid.  ; subscriptions, 
£120  18s.  5 d. ; Kev.  A. 
T.  Burroughs,  grant, 
26  June,  1826. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


William  Smith,  grant, 
10  March,  1794,  part  of 
site ; Lord  Clifton,  renew- 
able lease,  part  of  site ; 
Richard  Cave,  will,  death, 
1830,  £400 ; Lady  Belvi- 
dere,  will,  death,  Oct. , 1 836, 
£300;  executors  of  Wm. 
Smith,  £276  18s.  5 d.  ; 
Anne  Bclford,  will,  death, 
27  Aug.,  1837,  £200 ; fore- 
going bequests  included  in 
a sum  of  £1,743  10s.  id., 


Stock ; Miss  Blakely,  will, 
£238 1 9s.  od. , Bank  Stock, 
producing  £21  10s.  annu- 
ally; James  Daniel,  will, 
house  in  Cuffe-strcet, subject 
to  £7  18s.  annual  rent. 

Joseph  Love,  will,  proved 


Site  and 
house  pro- 


Estimated 
Annual  Valu. 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Incon 


For  the  maintenance, 
Clothing,  and  appro- 
priate education  of 
poor  orphan  Protes- 
tant girls,  in  some 
branch  of  industry, 
such  as  knitting, 
straw-hat  making,  or 
whatever  else  could 
be  thought  of  to  be 
the  best. 

Copy  of  WUl. 


For  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor 
female  orphans,  and 
for  apprenticing  them 
as  servants. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


Beading;  writing; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic;  ancient 
and  modern  history. 

French;  Italian;  Ger- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; drawing. 

Instrumental  music. 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism. 

Beading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; English 
history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

IScriptures;  Presbyterian] 
Shorter  Catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Beading  ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


For  resident  school- 
master to  teach  chil- 
dren, selected  by 
managing  committee 
or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  manag- 
ing committee. 

Deed. 


For  the  use  of  the 
Bethesda  Female 
Orphan  School. 

Re]>.  A.  C. 


For  binding  appren- 


Coukse  of  Instruction. 


Beading ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; English 
history ; Euclid ; alge- 
bra ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 

[Scriptures ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Reading ; writing  ; 


to  Church  children. 

Beading  ; writing  ; [ 
grammar;  geography ; [ 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; 
knitting. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism ; articles  of 
religion. 
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Operation.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

' — " 

S.o 

'lumber.  1 

Religion. 

Appointmant. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and  ! 
Annual 
Value  of. 
other 

Emoluments. 

,2 

li 

g g P 
«■= 

I1 

ay-ground. 

l| 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

| 

jj 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d. 
52  0 0 

30  0 0 
Music 
master. 
18  0 0 
Drawing 
master. 
20  0 0 
German 
master. 
No  salary. 

12  0 0 
Assistant. 

Governors. 

Mistress. 

Board, 
dging,  and 

ments  and 
Fuel ; 
School  fees. 

107 

18 

sufficient- 

None. 

17 

13 

76 

13 

3 

73* 

- 

Free. 

14s.  to 
£1  6s. 

Very  satisfactory. 
\s  to  departure 
from  intention  of 
Founder,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.  p.  106. 
?or  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

Satisfactory. 

40  0 0 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

Governors. 

Same. 

Gratuity, 

£10; 

ments ; 
PartTai 

136 

112 

Large. 

100 

104 

Free. 

State  of  instruction 
not  satisfactory, 
but  establishment 
otherwise  well 
conducted. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C- 

p.  106. 

In  managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

25  0 0 

Committee. 

ments  and 
garden, 
£10;  Fuel ; 
Servant’s 

centage  on 
School  fees. 

- 

- 

None. 

16 

16 

» 

2 

- 

8s.  8 d.  to 
£1  6s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

s" 

18  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  King- 

Apart- 
ments, £12 

66 

None. 

15 

16 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

30  0 0 

Governors. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

5 

15 

Small. 

2 

23 

23 

- 

Free;  for 
some,  £12 
is  paid  ou 

Patriotic 

Fund. 

Notsatisfactory,  but 
improving. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

The  applications 

roehial1'  Boys  "and  St. 
Anne’s  Parochial  Boys. 

ride  £*  Hip.  a.  c.,  pp. 

* Including  some  Protestants  of  different  denominations. 
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Endowment. 


Net  Annual  In 


Estimated 
Unnial  Valu 
of  School 
Premises. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Prom  Land. 


Dublin,  Protestant  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  will, 
Orphan  Society.  1821 ; Chancery  Decree, 
settling  amount  of  bequest 
at  £549  15s.  id. ; Richard 
Cave,  will,  1 830,  bequeath- 
ing residue  of  property  to 
charity  at  discretion  oftrus- 

ofsame'  id, 000 f Clement 
Barry,  will,  1,832,  £400  in- 
vested in  building;  Anne 
Belford,  will,  1838, £500  in- 
vested in  building;  legacies 
from  H.  D.  Jackson,  £470; 
Susanna  Jones,  £300; 
Henry  Williams,  £200  ; I 
Lady  Fitzgerald,  £500 ; 
Richard  Dunne,  £350,  &c. ; 


House  pro- 
perty and 
•ent-cliarges. 


(For  value 
of  building, 
vide  St. 
Peter’s,  Per- 
cy-place, 
Co.  Dublin 


For  the  purpose  of 
providing  diet,  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and 
Scriptural  education, 
for  the  destitute 

Protestants,  and  for 
apprenticing  them  to 
Protestant  masters. 

Prospectus. 


six  of  which  are  unexpired; 
Cordelia  Cary,  will,  1838, 
annuity  of  £10;  Ellen  J. 
Parke,  will,  1843,  annuity 
of  £1 ; Rev.  Thos.  Gregg, 
will,  1846,  five  shares  in 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery, 
£2  yearly ; M.  N.  Mahon, 
will,  1 85U,  annuity  of  £20, 
et  vide  Table,  No.  3,  p.  92. 

Declaration  of  trust,  10 
February,  1719,  respecting 
certain  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, &c.,  which  were  to 
be  expended  in  purchase  of 
house  property,  and  out  of 
which  were  to  be  paid  cer- 
tain charges,  including  an 
annuity  to  school,  £18  9s. 
2d.  ; Mr.  Bamber,  grant, 
1729,  rent-charge,  £3  13s. 
lOd. ; Cornelius  Delany, 
will,  dated  20  June,  1732, 
house  in  Cork-street, subject 


Essex-strect,  East, 


Site,  house 
property, 
and  rent- 
charge. 


truction  Latin  ; French  ; Eu- 
i Dublin  elid  ; algebra  ; trigo- 
writing,  nometry. 
g them  Reading  ; -writing  ; 
1 useful  grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; 
Trust ; book-keeping. 


ing  an  income  of  £4  8s.  id. ; 
John  Lowton,  will, dated  17 
October,  1741,  tenement  in 
Clothworkers’-square ; Mr. 
Leeson,  will,  1741,  rent- 
charge,  £3  Lis.  10(7.  ; 

Hannah  Singleton,  will, 

dated  23  Slay,  1780,  be- 
quest now  amounting  to 
£150  in  Bank  of  Ireland 
Stock  ; Nathaniel  John-  j 
stone,  donation,  1796,  now  ! 
amounting  to  £166  3s.  ! 
Id. ; Elizabeth  Hone,  will, 
1846,  £100,  invested,  to- ! 


,&c.in£l,91510s. 
-eminent  Stock ; 


£ 1 ,000,  bearing  interest  at 
4,}  per  cent. ; £i  00  invested 
in  building,  site  held  under 
lease  for  seventy-three  years 
from  Sept.,  1847,  subject 
to  yearly  rent  of  £12. 
Identical  with  preceding. 


Essex-street,  East, 
Infant. 


Reading 


, writing  ; 

, geography,  arith- 

imey  needlework. 
o(Wilhem). 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; 


Essex-strect,  West, 
SS.  Michael  and 
John’s,  National, 

, Day,  Boys. 


JamesWalsh, 


For  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Free  Schools  of 
SS.  Michael  and 
John’s. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 


held  under  lease  for  105 
years,  from  25  March,  1827, 
subjecttorent,£73  16s.  1 id.; 
Gov.  Stock,  £271  10s.  If; 
money  lodged  in  Hibernian 
Bank,  £353.  For  further 
particulars  as  to  foundation, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  0.,p.  107. 
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Operation.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

. 

dumber,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

5 | 

No.of  Boarders' 
mitories  suitcc 

lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

a 

o 

1 

O 

1 

£ 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  ll. 

General  success  of 
Society  remark- 
able. Orphans 

placed  with  farm- 
ers, and  educat- 
ed in  Scriptural 
Schools,  until 
twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and 
then  removed  to 
Society's  house  in 
Percy-place. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

- 

60  0 0 

Committee. 

ments ; 
Euel  and 
gas. 

105 

- 

None. 

- 

.5 

- 

9* 

12f 

Pupils 
learning 
English, 
8s.  ad.  to 
£1  6s. ; 
pupils 
learning 
classics, 
mathema- 
tics, and 
Erench, 
£1  19s. 

Satisfactory ; ma- 
nagement of 
school  funds  most 
creditable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  107. 

20  0 0 

Yestry  of  Eus- 
tace-street  Con- 
gregation. 

None. 

49 

1 

+3 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  ol 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

66  0 0 
(Including 
salary  foi 
teaching 

school), 
vide  p.  64 

National  Board, 
£43 ; patron, 
£23. 

41 

8 

is.  id. ; 
about  a 
third  free 

Satisfactory. 
Management  of  en- 
dowment unsatis- 
factory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  107. 
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Locality 

and 

ime  of  School. 


Essex-strect,  West, 
SS.  Michael  and 
John’s  National, 
Day,  Girls. 


Essex-strect,  West, 
SS.  Michael  and 
John’s  National, 
Night. 


Methodist, 
phan,  Girls. 


Identical  with  preceding 


Bequests,  subscriptions, 
and  savings  of  income  in- 
vested inGovernment  Stock, 
£7 323s.  Id.-,  CliarlesJames 
Bacon,  donation,  19  Oct 
1850,  three  Kingsto- 
£300, 


t at  4 


cent.  ; subscription..  . 
lodged  in  Hibernian  Ba 
£205;  identical  with  j. 
ceding  so  far  as  regards  s: 


6 March,  1851,  subject 
to  annual  rent, 
subscriptions.  £750, 
vested  in  building. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


Solomon  Walker,  i 
death,  1804.  bequest 
represented  by  £2,203 
12s.  lod.  Gov.  Stock; 
of  Dr.  John 


Bar: 


will. 


James' s-street,  St. 
James’s  National, 
Girls. 


small  bequests  invested, 
£19  4s.  ‘2d. ; Digby  IT. 
Foulkes,  will,  death,  17 
March,  1850,  £100,  in- 
vested with  £600  in 
building;  site  held  under 
lease  for  ever,  subject  t< 
rent,  £7  4s. 

Alderman  Warren,  will 
death,  November,  1850. 
Vide  Table,  (Vo.  2,  p.  90. 

Michael  Ivcary,  will,  1829, 
£500. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


■Jcoffry Waldron,  will,  1 823, 
bequest.  £461  10s.  9el. ; 
Anne  Elliott,  will,  death, 
7 Dec.,  1 849, amount  real- 
ized,£80,  in  vested,  toge- 
ther with  £27  subscrip, 
tions,  in  £107  Govern- 
ment Stock;  trust  funds  j 
invested  in  purchase  of  I 
site,  £203,  subject  to  £6 
yearly  rent. 


Net  Annual  Inco: 


Estimated 

of  School1*0  L r „ i 

Premises.  I From  Laud- 


Same  as  Boys’  school. 


For  the  maintenance, 
education, and  instruc- 
tion in  the  Established 
religion,  of  poor  or- 
phan girls,  the  num- 
ber, if  possible, 

Copy  of  Walker's  Will. 


For  education  of  Boman 
Catholic  children  of  \ 
parish  of  St.  Janies. 

Hep.  A.  C. 


Beading  ; writing 
grammar ; geography 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; embroidery  ; 
knitting. 

Bomnn  Catholic  pray  en 
and  catechism. 

Beading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 


Beading ; writing ; 
grammar  ; geography 


Beading  ; writing ; 
grammar;  geography 

, arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures. 

Beading  ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Lord's 

Prayer ; Ten  Com- 

mandments. 

Beading ; writing ; 

grammar;  geography 
arithmetic ; history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  and 
sleyan  catechism. 


Beading ; writing ; 
-rammar;  geography; 
■lthmetic. 

Boman  Catholic  pray- 

— and  catechism. 

Beading;  writing; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

’lain  needlework. 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Beading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Boman  Catholic  pray- 

— and  catechism. 
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-r 

Master.  ! 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

' 

dumber.  I 

Rcligi. 

m. 

Appointment. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and  J 
Annual  y 
Value  of  I 
other  c 

imoluments.  * 

jj'l 

3 | 

1! p 
£ a 

lay-ground.  ' 

|! 

1 

o 

United  Church. 

o 

S 

£ 

g 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

Same  as  in  boys’. 

£ s.  d. 
28  0 0 

National  Board,  1 
£17  ; patron, 

School  fees. 

252 

- 

None. 

92 

345 

- 

345 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
about  a 
third  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  108. 

22  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£15  ; patron, 
£7. 

Vide  Day 
Boys' 
School, 
p.  63. 

~ 

25 

56 

56 

Satisfactory ; school 
held  in  same  room 
as  Day  Boys’ 
School. 

- 

30  0 0 

Committee. 

- 

" 

- 

Sufficient. 

25 

*48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory ; school 
accommodation 
and  security  of 
endowment  not 
satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  108. 

- 

30  0 0 

Treasurer,  from 
school  fund. 

— 

1 30 

S.me. 

50 

75 

50 

2o 

Same. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  108. 

- 

22  0 0 

S«no. 

Apartments 
and  fuel. 

130 

- 

Same. 

*70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free; 
one  pays 
4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

14  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  fuel. 

50 

9 

Small. 

9 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  108. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

IS  0 0 

National  Board, 
£32 ; patron, 
from  general 
fund  and  school 
fees,  £16. 

- 

21- 

> - 

Small. 

61 

) Ilf 

1 - 

IIS 

- 

- 

4s.  4rf. ; 
the  greatei 
number 
free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
r school  premises 
unhealthy. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  108. 

s“"' 

24  0 0 

15  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 
Same. 

School  fees, 
about  £17. 

18< 

Small. 

1 166 

I 161 

2s.  2<7.  to 
4s.  id. 

Satisfactory ; school 
accommodation 
defective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  108. 

56  4 0 

National  Board, 
£38  ; commit- 
tee, £18  4s. 

Apart- 
ments, £8 
fuel  and 
candles ; 
School  fees 

3 9 

2< 

Free. 

Satisfactory ; state 
of  school  premises 
most  disgraceful. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  108. 

* Denominations  not  known. 


Yol.HI. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lam 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kildare-place,  Irish 
Clergy  Daugh- 
ters. 

Key.  John  Usher,  dona- 
tion, £300,  secured  by 
declaration  of  trust,  7 
June,  1847  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
Stewart,  donation, £200 ; 
foregoing  sums  invested 
with  various  small  lega- 

£634  2s.  Id.  Govern- 
ment Stock;  site  held 
under  lease  for  98  years 
from  1845,  subject  to 
annual  rent,  £115. 

Site. 

19  0 5 

For  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Irish  clergy- 
men of  limited  income 
in  the  education  ol 
their  daughters. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  School. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic;  English, 
Grecian,  and  Roman 
history. 

French ; German ; Ita- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Nullah) ; 
instrumental  music. 

Scriptures;  articles  of 
religion ; Church  ca- 
techism. 

King’s  Inns-street, 
National,  Girls. 

Jeoffry  "Waldron,  will, 
1823,  £461  10s.  9d. ; 
National  Board,  £547 
Is.  2d. ; subscriptions, 
£394  Os.  4 d. ; site  held 
under  lease  for  999 years, 
subject  to  yearly  rent, 
£20. 

Site. 

8 4 8 

- 

13  16  11 

For  the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  School  of  Liffey- 
street,  now  of  King’s 
Inns-street. 

Will;  Rep.  A.C. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting;  em- 
broidery; crochet. 

Scripture  history ; Ro- 
man Catholic  cate- 

King's  Inns-street, 
National,  Infant. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

Reading ; geography ; 

tables ; object  lessons. 
Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 

Leeson-street, 

Infant. 

Right  Hon.  Sidney  Her- 
bert, lease  for  150  years, 
25  July,  1833,  reserving 
annual  rent,  £7  10s. ; 
subscriptions  invested 
in  building,  £350. 

Site. 

3 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
geography  ; arithme- 
tic ; natural  history. 
Scriptures;  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Mary’s-place,  Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

Archbishop  Cullen,  ap- 
pointment of  part  of  a 
sum  lodged  in  his  hands, 
£1 ,000  invested  in  build- 
ing; site  held  under  lease 
for  999  years,  subject 
to  annual  rent  of  £20. 
Edmond  Bice,  will, 
proved  16  Nov.,  1844. 

VideTable,No.  2,  p.  90. 

Site. 

30  0 0 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
and  practical  mathe- 
matics and  drawing, 
tire  institution  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the 
communication  of 
religious  knowledge; 
and  moral  and 

religious  influences 
being  relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  disci- 
pline.—JSoofe  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

Reading ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
algebra ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Drawing. 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism . 

Heath-street,  St. 
Catherine’s,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 

Anonymous  trust  funds 
invested  by  trustees  in 
sums  of  £3,800  19s.  2d. 
Government  Stock,  and 
£93  Ballast  Office  De- 
benture, producing  £3 
9s.  Id.  per  annum ; site 
held  under  lease  for 
ever,  subject  to  £34  6s. 
yearly  rent,  et  vide 
Table,  No.  3,  p.  92. 

Site. 

14  8 5 

17  9 8 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism. 
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Master. 

Scnooi,. 

Pbpils. 

" 

T 

ssl 

Num 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No. of  Pupils  Sell 
room  suited  foi 

I| 

Play-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

« 

O 

United  Church. 

s 

I 

£ 

S3 

■a 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ S.  d. 
60  0 0 

31  10  0 
First  resi- 
dent 

assistant. 
20  0 0 
Second 
resident 
ass  i tant 
13  0 0 
Music 
master. 
13  0 0 
Drawing 
mistress. 
52  10  0 
Music 
mistress. 

Committee. 

ments ; 
Board,  lodg- 
ing, and 
washing. 

Same. 

Partial 

48 

26 

32 

32 

£12  to  £24; 
£1  for  use 
of  books ; 
£3  extra  for 
music,  Ger- 
man, Ita- 
lian, and 
drawing. 

Very  satisfactory; 
house  accommo- 
dation limited. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  108. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

40  0 0 
equally  di- 
vided be- 
tween two 

teachers. 
10  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board ; 
and  Mrs. 
O’Brien,  from 
the  school  fees 
and  bequests ; 
subscriptions ; 
Mrs.  O’Brien, 
as  above. 

_ 

395 

Yard  used 
as  sueh. 

228 

465 

465 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  109. 

20  0 0 

5 0 0 
First  as- 
sistant. 
5 0 0 
Second 
assistant. 

National  Board 
and  Mrs.  O’Brien 
Same  as  above. 

None. 

399 

Same. 

154 

214 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  109. 

20  0 0 

Treasurer  of 
Committee. 

ments",  £15. 

130 

‘ 

Sufficient. 

50 

60 

48 

12 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
discipline  bad. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  109. 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
ChristianBrothers. 

No  salary. 

The 

teachers,  as 
members  of 
the  religious 
community, 

ported  from 
the  endow- 

other  funds 
of  the 
society 

350 

Sufficient. 

270 

320 

320 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  109. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

23  0 0 

National  Board 
and  Bev.  Dr. 
Laphen,  from 
the  endowment. 

School 
fees,  £14. 

406 

None. 

129 

197 

197 

is.  id. ; 

Not  satisfactory; 
management  of 
trust  funds  un- 
satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  109. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A T>  B 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Mcath-slreet ; St. 
Catherine's  Na- 
tional, Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 

Vocal  music  (I-Iullah). 

Roman  Catholicprayers 
and  catechism. 

Meciing-kouse-lane ; 
Mary’s  Abbey, 
Presbyterian, 

1 Boys. 

Joseph  Leeson,  will, 
dated  30  April,  1741, 
rent-charge,  £3  13s. 

1 Orf. ; Anna  Maria  Risk, 
will,  proved  28  June, 
1832,  amount  realized 
£131  7s.  S )d.,  invested 
in  building ; James 
Chambers,  will,  death, 
3 Dec.,  1849,  amount 
realized,  £88  2s.  3d., 
lodged  in  asavings' bank; 
site  held  under  a lease 
for  999  years,  a rack- 
rent  being  reserved. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

- 

3 13  10 

2 11  8 

For  the  charity  school 
of  Mary’s  Abbey  Meet- 
ing-house. 

Leeson' s Will;  Pep. 
A.C. 

Greek ; Latin  ; Euclid ; 
algebra. 

Reading  ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; history ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Shorter  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 

North  Strand,  Boys. 

Subscriptions,  donations, 
and  collections,  invested 
in  £1,066  3s.  Govern- 
ment Stock  sold  out 
and  applied  in  building 
chapel  and  schools ; 
site  held  under  lease 
for  999  years ; deed  of 
trust,  29  June,  1846. 
Trust  funds,  £430,  ap- 
plied in  fining  down 
rent  of  site  from  £29 
12s-  to  £10. 

Site. 

f20  15  10 

F or  establishing  a place 
of  divine  worship  and 
schools  in  connexion 
therewith,  on  the 
North  Strand. 

Resolution  of  Committee, 
1786;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

North  Strand,  Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; English 
history. 

Plain  and  fancy  ne-edle- 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Ormond-quay,  Upper 
Presbyterian, 
Boys. 

Cornelius  Delany,  will, 
dated  20  June,  1732, 
£1,107  13s.  I0d.,  partly 
represented  by  £700  Go- 
vernment Stock,  and 
partly  by  house  property 
purchased  with  a sum  of 
£1,150,  producing  an- 
nually £46;  tenement 
producing  £10  a-year. 

House 

property. 

56  0 0 

21  0 0 

For  the  instruction  and 
clothing  of  twenty 
boys,  of  the  Usher's- 
quay  (now  Ormond- 
quay),  or  other  Pro- 
testant Dissenting 
congregation. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing  ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; English 
history ; Euclid ; alge- 
bra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Drawing. 

Scriptures ; Shorter 
catechism  to  Presby- 
terians. 

Park-street,  West, 
N ational,  Ragged, 
Boys. 

Miss  Laurier,  will,  1855, 
£300. 

9 0 0 

For  the  benefit  ot  West 
Park-street  National 
Ragged  Schools,  par- 
ticularly the  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
algebra ; mensuration. 
Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Roman  Catholicprayers 
and  catechism  to 

Park-street,  West , 
National, Ragged, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Roman  Catholicprayers 
and  catechism. 

* Including  some  Protestants  of  other  Denominations  unclassed.  + Half  of  estimated  value  of  funds  expended,  trusts  being  for  chapel  as  well  as  schools. 
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Nature  and  S •“  £ -2  g h 

Annual  .3  S -g  g , S I 

By  whom  paid.  of  > | Ig  PlW— a ■;  { 


In  local  patron,  32 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


32  0 0 National  Board  School  fees.  406 

and  Rev.  Dr. 

Laphen,  from 
the  endowment. 

23  0 0 Same. 

First 

assistant. 

15  0 0 National  Board. 

Second 

assistant. 

12  0 0 Same. 

Third 

assistant. 

14  0 0 N ational  Board, 

Work-  X8  ; Rev.  Dr. 

mistress.  Laphen,  Xti, 

from  the  en- 
dowment. 


XI  10s.  to  Very  satisfactory. 
X4.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  109. 


In  Chaplain  of  30  0 0 Treasurer  of 
North  Strand  Committee. 

Episcopal  Chapel. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 


4s.  id. ; Satisfactory. 

about  For  particulars  as 
half  free.  to  foundation, aide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


) 4s.  id. ; a Not  satisfactory ; 
few  free.  mistress  recently 
appointed;  disci-  1 
pline  good. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  110. 


14  [|2  8s.  8d.  to  Not  satisfactory ; 

XI ; some  school  accommo- 
free.  dation  had. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  110. 


In  local  patron,  51  0 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 

Rules,  1855. 


51  0 0 National  Board, 
X32;  Commit- 
tee, X19,  from 
subscriptions. 

17  0 0 National  Board. 

Assistant. 

27  0 0 National  Board, 
X17 ; Patron,  X10, 
from  subscrip- 

20  0 0 National  Board, 

Assistant.  X15;  Committee, 
X5,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 


§2  Independents;  1 Methodist. 
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Patrick's  Close, 
South,  Knight's 


Patrick's  Close, 
South,  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Deanery. 
Girls. 


Patrick's  Close, 
South,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Deanery, 
Infant. 


Queen-street  ; St. 
Paul’s  National, 


Queen-street  ; St. 
Paul’s  National, 
Girls. 


Queen-street  ; St. 
Paul’s  National, 
Infant. 


Janies  Kniglit,  grant,  30 
Nov.,  1725,  of  .£55  7s. 
8 d.,  part  of  fee-farm 


Matthew  Neary  Mahon, 
will,  proved  3 Aug., 
1850,  annuity  of  £20. 


Identical  with  preceding 
as  far  as  regards  Ma- 
hon’s endowment ; £600 
invested  in  purchase  of  I 
school  premises,  which 
are  held  under  lease  for 
ever,  subject  to  annual 
rent,  £14. 

Maria  Catherine  Byan, 
will,  death,  17  June, 
1839,  £600 ; Kev.  Win. 
Bussell,  will,  dated  3 
February,  1824,  £369 
4s.  lid.,  vide  Table,  No. 
4,  p.  94;  W.  Norton, 
lease  of  site,  reserving 
£14  yearly  rent. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


Richmond-street, 
North,  Christian 
Brothers. 


Catholic  Association, 
grant,  £1,500,  invested 
in  building  ; site  held 
under  lease  for  999 
years ; Edmond  Bice, 
will,  proved  16  Nov., 
1844,  vide  Table,  No. 
2,  p.  90. 


Estimated 
innual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Incom< 


Eor  the  educating  and  Beading ; writing  • 
apprenticing  twenty  grammar ; geography 
boys,  children  of  poor  arithmetic ; Euclid : 


Popish  parents. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  education  of  the  l . 
phan  Protestant  chil- 
dren of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Liberty, 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


algebra;  trigonome- 
try ; mensuration ; 

book-keeping. 

Geometrical  drawing; 
architectural  sketch- 
ing. 

Navigation. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

Beading;  writing:, 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; English 
history. 

Plain ^and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 


For  the  benefit  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  cha- 
rity school  of  St. 
Paul's. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English 
and  practical  mathe- 
matics and  drawing ; 
the  institution  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the 
communication  of  re- 
ligious knowledge, and 
moral  and  religious 
influences  being  re- 
lied on  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

Books  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 


Beading  ; writing  : 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic  ; object 
lessons  on  natural  his- 
tory. 

Scriptures  ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Beading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Boman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  ; in- 
struction in  tenets 
of  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

Beading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 
ting. 

Boman  Catholic  prayer 
and  catechism  ; in- 
struction in  tenets 
of  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

Beading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Outline  drawing. 

Hymn  singing. 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism ; instruction  in 
tenets  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Church. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1, 

Nun 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

|i 

m-g 

o'S 

Play-ground 

1 § 
° 

O 

d 

"I 

£ 

i 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

40  0 0 

Governors. 

Gratuity 
from  Dean 
of  St. 
Patrick’s, 
£12; 

Allowance 
for  fuel,  £6 ; 

Apart- 
ments, £12 ; 
School  fees. 

65 

None. 

32 

42 

36 

Founda- 

free ; rest 
pay £1  10s 

Satisfactory  ; en- 
dowment nearly  a 
century  in  abey- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  111. 

In  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

24  0 0 

Treasurer. 

— 

93 

~ 

Sufficient. 

36 

84 

56 

28 

~ 

2s.  2d. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory ; man- 
agement of  funds 
not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  111. 

- 

24  0 0 
13  0 0 
Assistant. 

Rev.  Dr.  Marks. 

ments. 

176 

- 

Sufficient, 
with 
covered 
shed  for 

weather. 

100 

|228 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2s.  2d.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

51  0 0 

32  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board 
and  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Yore. 
Same. 

School  fees. 

200 

Small. 

95 

221 

4s.  id. ; 
about  half 

Satisfactory;  school 
premises  un- 
healthy. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  111. 

Same. 

30  0 0 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Yore. 

National  Board. 

Apart- 
ments; Fuel: 
Half  of 
school  fees. 

Half  of 
school  fees. 

200 

- 

Yard, used 
as  such. 

100 

205 

- 

205 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
about  half 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

26  0 0 

15  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board 
and  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Yore. 

School  fees. 

88 

- 

Same. 

82 

258 

- 

258 

- 

- 

2s.  2d.  to 
4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
schoolroom  un- 
healthy and  un- 
suitable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  111. 

The  teachers  are  a 
community  of 
Christian  Bro- 
thers. 

No  salary. 

The  teach- 

members  of 
the  reli- 

muuity, 

ported 
from  the 
endowment 
and  other 
funds  of 
the  society. 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory. 

Local  Superior  ob- 
jected to  further 
inquiries  of  As- 
sistant Commis- 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  + Denominations  not  known  to  master. 
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“e-  Prem^ct  Fl0'“W-  Fl'ZS 


George  1IT.,  Royal  Char- 
ter, 1 August,  1775;  Joseph 
Wright,  will,  proved  21 
Jan.,  1796,  rent-charge  of 
£23  Is.  Cd.  ; Henry  Wad- 
del.will,  dated  1 Feb.,  1783, 
moiety  of  certain  lands  and 
bond  debts;  legacies  from 
Henry  Jesse, £500 ; J.  John- 
son, £350;  G.  Simpson, 
£500;  T.  Needham,  £200; 
Dr.  Smith,  £500  ; Bryan 
Connor,  £1,000,  & c.  &c. ; 
together  with  other  legacies, 
accumulations,  subscrip- 
tions, &e., £8,100,  invested 
in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock, 


0 For  maintenance,  edu-  Heading ; writing  • 

cation,  and  appren-  grammar  ; geography- 
ticing  of  children  of  arithmetic;  history; 
decayed  seamen  in  use  of  the  globes  ’ 
Royal  Navy  and  Mer-  Euclid ; algebra ; tri- 
cliant  service,  and  gonometry ; rnensu- 

for  their  instruction  ration ; book-keeping, 

in  Scripture  and  in  Navigation;  geometri- 
Protestant  Established  cal  drawing, 
religion.  Charter.  Scriptures ; Church 
catechism. 


Aug.,  1727,  appointment  of  property, 
trust  funds;  James  South- 


For  an  English  school,  Reading  ; writing ; 
to  be  kept  within  grammar; geography; 

parish  by  beneficed  arithmetic  ; English 

clergyman.  history ; Euclid. 

Stat.  28  Henry  VIII.,  Scriptures;  Church ca- 
ch.  15.  techism  to  Church 

children. 


Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 


25  0 0 39  2 2 Same. 


Reading;  writing; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic ; English 
history;  Euclid;  al- 
gebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 


money,  1845;  part  of  fore- 
| going  and  other  bequests  in- 
vested in  a sum  of  £571  13s. 
Government  Stock ; Allan 
Tisdail,  will,  dated  29  Oct., 
1811,  £46  8s.  ‘2d.;  trust 
money  invested  in  building. 
£357;  part  of  site  presumed 
to  be  held  in  fee,  rest  church- 
yard. For  further  particu- 
lars as  to  endowment,  vide 
Ex.  Hep.  A.  C.p.  114. 


S';  arithmetic. 

i and  fancy  needlework; 
crochet;  knitting. 
Scriptures ; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 
Reading  ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; English 
history;  book-keeping. 
Scriptures ; Church 

catechism. 


* Cost  not  known ; insured  for  £6,000. 
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Operation.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pc 

riLS. 

i . 

Number. 

Reli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Animal 
Value  of 

c °ithor 

Jl 

I1 

Playground. 

it 

i t 
< ° 

O 

United  Church. 

1 

1 

jj 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
See. 

Committee  ofFif- 

£ s.  d. 
50  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 

fi7 

40 

Sufficient. 

27 

27 

27 

Free. 

teen.  Charter. 

21  0 0 

Governors. 

£12;  Fuel; 
Candles; 
Rations. 

Apartments 

92 

40 

Free. 

limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  111. 

For  particulars  of 
Waddell’s  be- 

quest, vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  on 
Grangegorman 
Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School, 
p.  43. 

Satisfactory ; all 

21  0 0 

in  Widows’ 
Alms 
House, 
£15; 
Fuel. 

Share  of 

35 

35 

Free. 

account  books, 
&c.,  before  1846 
lost. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  112. 

00  0 0 

Governors. 

preceding. 

Apart- 

5S 

Small. 

37 

36 

33 

Boarders 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  113. 

30  0 0 

Rector,  from  sub- 

meuts,  £15 
Fuel. 

Share  of 

28 

3f 

free ; a few 
day  boys 
pay  4s.  4 d. 
rest  free. 

Free. 

For  particulars  of 
endowment,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
]>.  114. 

30  0 0 

script-ions. 

Treasurer. 

preceding. 

Small. 

35 

Free. 

As  to  application  ot 
endowment,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p 
114. 

Satisfactory ; man  - 

funds  unsatisfac- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  114. 

„ + Protestant  Dissenters  unclasscd. 

Vol.  m.  l 
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Name  of  School. 


timated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 


Course  or  Instruction. 


• Rev.  John  Jines,  and  Act 
"’estry,  13  May,  1708  ; ' 
; money  invested  in  , 
purchase  of  house  property, 
MS  July,  1781  ; John  Nai- | 
ac,  will,  dated  24  Se 
1785 ; Thomas  Tench,  v , 
1806 ; Anne  Daunt, 
will,  3 Feb.,  1807  ; Then  1 
Pleasants,  will,  proved 
March,  1818 ; Jas.  Daniel,  I 
will,  1 1 May,  1819;  Joseph 
Goff,  will,  1833;  Archdea- 
con Kingsberry,LordRedes- 


and  hist 


>r  an  English  school, 
;o  he  kept  within  pa- 
rish by  beneiiced  cler- 
gyman. 

Stut.  28  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  15. 

| For  maintenance,  cloth- 1 
ing,  and  education  of 
twenty  boys,  children 
of  deceased  parishion- 
Rep.  A.  C. 


That  of  St.  Bridget’s . 
Parochial  Boys'  School, | 
in  which  boarders  arc 
educated. 


dale,  & 

rticulars  ai , . 

, vide  Ex.  I 
Rep.  A.  C.,p.  115. 

| Identical  with  preceding, 
as  far  as  regards  funds 
acquired  since  1828 ; 
Simeon  Boileau,  grant. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


- Allan  Tisdall,  will,  dated 

M October,  1811,  £46  8s.  | 
2d.  ; Thomas  Pleasai 
will,  proved  16  March.lli 
£ 1 ,890  Grand  Canal  Stock, 
£369  4s.  Id.  Government 
Stock,  £92  6s.  2d.  Ballast  | 
Office  Debenture ; ren 
of  lease,  in  considerate 
£300  and  surrender  of  for- 
mer lease,  30  April,  1824, 
house  property  in  Patrick- 
street,  rent  reserved,  £23 
Is.  6d. ; Richd.Verschoyle, 

will,  proved  20  Sept.,  1827, 
£500,  since  increased  * ■ 
£526  2s.  id.,  Crovernmc 
Slock ; Commissioners 
IV  ide  Streets,  grant, 
February,  1831,  rcservi  _ 
rent,  £30 ; Cordelia  Cary, 
proved  8 December, 

5,  rent-charge,  £10  ; 
Matthew  Neary  Mahon, 
will,  proved  3 Aug.,  1850, 
annuity  of  £20,  and  live 
shares  in  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery ; Slat.  17  and  I 
18  Vic.  (St.  Catherim 
Parish,  Dublin  Estat 
Act).  1854. 

- Identical  with  prccedin 

videlTable,  No.  2,  p.  90.  | 


m English  school, 
to  be  kept  within  pa- 
rish by  benefieed  cler- 

I Stnl.  28  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  15. 

I Same. 


Site  and 
house 
property. 


Lady  Belvedere,  will, 
proved  18  June,  1839, 
£300 ; Miss  Magan,  will, 
proved  30  Jan.,  1841, 
£500  ; Mrs.  Johnston, 
donation,  £50;  presumed 
grant  fromLord  Mount- 

joy- 


Reading  ; writing  ; I 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca 
techism  to  Church  | 
children. 

| Reading  ; writing ; I 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; cro- 1 
diet;  knitting. 

| Scriptures ; Church  cs 
techism  to  Church  | 
children. 

I Reading  ; writ: 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic  ; history; 
Euclid ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Model  and  geometrical 
drawing. 

Scriptures  ; Le 
catechism  to  Church  | 
children. 


| Reading  ; VTiting  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic  ; English 
dictation. 

I Needlework  ; muslin 
embroidery;  lace  mak- 

, inS- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 1 
techism  to  Church  | 
children. 

I Reading ; oral  instruc- 1 

Scriptures ; Church  ci 
techism  to  Church  | 
children. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cs 
techism  to  Church  | 
children. 
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Master. 

School.  | 

Punts. 

i . 

dumber.  1 

Religion.  | 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

emoluments- 

s 

|| 

Play-ground 

< ° 

« 

5 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

•ubuojLisojj 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 
Matron. 

Governors. 

ments, 
fuel,  and 
candies. 

7 

None. 

[*9 

9 

9] 

Free. 

As  to  state  of  in- 
struction. vide  St. 
Bridget’sParochial 
Bags'  School. 

Management  of  en- 
dowment unsatis- 
factory. 

Vide  E::.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  115. 

- 

30  0 0 

Snme. 

ments. 

100 

- 

None. 

4", 

59 

54 

- 

- 

4s.  Ad.  ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. ' 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  116. 

13  0 0 
10  0 0 
Assistant. 

Parishioners,  by 
subscription. 

- 

100 

- 

None. 

40 

57 

56 

1 

- 

- 

4s.  Ad. ; 

Satisfactory ; teach- 
ers’ salary  altoge- 
ther inadequate. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

p.  116. 

40  0 0 

Governors. 

157 

None. 

69 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  school 
■accommodation 
defective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  116. 

- 

30  0 0 
20  0 0 
Assistant. 

IS: 

- 

133 

IS 

None. 

40 

60 

« 

- 

« 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  116. 

- 

15  0 0 

Same. 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

40 

66 

63 

■ 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

50  0 0 

Committee. 

mo",. 

135 

- 

None. 

70 

110 

87 

20 

3 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
school  not  well 
managed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  116. 
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St.  George's,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 


St.  George's,  Paro  - 
chial, Infant. 


St.  James’s,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 


St.  James's,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 


St.  John's,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 


St.John's,  Parochial, 
Girls. 


St.  John's,  Parochial, 
Infant. 


St.  Luke's,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 


St.  Luhe’s,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


James  Southwell,  -will,  1728 ; 


3V  an  English  school, 
to  be  kept  within  pa- 
rish by  beneficed  cier- 


Thor 


Pleas: 


will,  ]] 


proved  1 6 March,  1813;  Cor- 
delia Cary,  will,  proved  8 
Dec.,  1 838 ; site  held  under 
lease  from  Clias.  and  John 
for  156  years,  from  I 
yearly  rent  of  £5 
1.  late  currency.  For 


1823,  a 


further 


lames  Southwell,  will, 

1 728  ; bequests  from  Anne 
Wallace,  and  Dr.  John  | 
Barrett,  invested  in  a 

of  £202  1 Is.  Govern! 

Stock ; bequests  from  Clias. 
Powell,  Mary  Bonnell,  and 
others,  subscriptions,  accu- 
mulations, &c.,  £581  10s. 
9d.  lentto  St.  John’s  parish 
at  4 per  cent. ; house  pro- 
perty ; site  held  uuder  lease 
from  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ’s  Church,  for  forty- 
one  years,  from  1846,  sub- 
ject to  annual  rent  of  £40 ; 
•Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  £700 
expended  on  building.  For 
further  particulars  and  his- 
tory of  endowment,  ride 
Bm.  Hep.  A.  C.  p.  117. 
Identical  with  preceding,  I 


Mr.  Tisdall.will ; Thomas 
Pleasants,  will,  proved  16 
March,  1818;  Riclid. ’r  1 
clioyle,  will,  proved. 
Sept.,  1827 ; Mr.  Daniel, 
will;  Millicent Smith, will, 
1848,  £500,  invested  toge- 
ther with  £150  Gove 
ment  Stock,  in  additions 
building  on  site,  part  of  | 
church  premises.  For 
ther  particulars  and  liis 
of  endowment,  vide 
Hep.  A.  C.p.  118. 

Identical  with  preceding. 


CoratsE  or  Instbuctiox. 


Heading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 

Heading ; arithmetic ; 
object  lessons. 

Hymn  singing. 

Scripture  Lessons. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography ; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
mensuration  ; book-  i 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism  to  Church ! 
children. 


Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca  - 
techism to  Church 
children. 

Reading  ; writing  ; i 
grammar;  geography ; ' 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali).  ! 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


Reading ; writing ; j 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
ting. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children.' 

Reading ; elementary 
arithmetic  ; geogra- 
phy ; natural  history. 

V oeal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Apostles’ 
Creed ; Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; history ; 
mensuration ; book- 

Landscape  and  geomc- ' 
trical  drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; 

Plain  needlework ; 
knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 
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City  of  Dublin — -continued. 


Mian 

R. 

School.  j 

Puras. 

| 

sj  j 

Number,  j 

Religion. 

Annual  : 
Salary.  I 

By  whom  paid.  ; 

Nature  and  . 
Annual 
Value  of  • 

*aw* 

i 1 

e p 

= 

1 

6 

II 

1 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

| 

< “ 

O 

p 

£ 

5 | 

£ s.  </.  | 
31  0 ()■ 

Same  as  in  Boys’ 

ments  and 
fuel. 

135 

- 

Ko,„. 

3c| 

51 

43 

j 

- 

*4 

Eree. ' 

Satisfactory. 

31  0 0 

- 

90 

- 

Sm.ll, 

• 

1-99 

- 

" 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

30  0 0 

Kev.  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, from  the 
Trust  Knuds, 
collections  at 

and  subscrip- 

Gratuity 
from  Cli. 
Ed.  Soc. 

106 

73 

139 

10 

Free. 

Satisfactory.  For 
history  of  endow- 
ment, vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.p.  116. 

25  0 0 1 

Same. 

- 

106 

- ! 

None. 

“ 

105 

- 

31 

- 

*6 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 

ments. 

97 

Sufficient. 

201 

32 

32 

4 s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Unsatisfactory,  but 
teacher  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  117. 

- 

no 

- 

J 

20 

33 

32 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Not  satisfactory, but 
teacher  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  118. 

30  0 0 
4 0 0 
Assistant. 

- 

143 

- 

Konc. 

50 

56 

32 

- 

- 

2s.  2d. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Trustees. 

ments,  £0. 

72 

i - 

S0""' 

24 

30 

s“ 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  118. 

» . , 

u 

Share  of 
preceding. 

19 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  119. 

• Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  + Denominations  not  known. 
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Si.  Math's,  Paro-  Trustees  of  Otway  Cave's  Site  and 
chial,  Boys.  Charity,  1845,  alloca-  house  pro- 
tion  of  £500,  expended,  perty. , 
with  £300  subscriptions, 
in  building;  site  held 
under  renewable  lease, 
subject  to  £15  10s., 
annual  rent. 

Por  further  particulars, 


vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p. 
119;  vide  Table,  No.  3, 
n.  92. 

identical  with  preceding. 


St.  Mary's,  Paro-  Mary  Pennefather,  will,  Site  and 
chial,  Boarding,  dated  19  May,  1708,  vide  rent-charge. 


1 2 10  hoi  io  0 Same. 


Por  an  English  school,  Beading ; grammar, 
to  be  kept  within  pa-  Needlework ; knitting, 
risli  by  beneficed  cler  - Vocal  music  (by  ear), 
gyman.  Scriptures  ; Apostles’ 

Stal.  28  Henry  VIII.,  Creed  ; Ten  Com- 
ch.  15.  mandments. 

Same.  Beading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; English 
history ; Euclid ; men- 
suration ; book-keep- 
ing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


Beading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; English 
history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism. 

Beading  ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic  ; history  ; 
natural  philosophy  ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  tri- 
gonometry ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullab). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


Beading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 


Bcading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; history ; 


Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 


Beading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 


Beading ; rudiments  of 
arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy; object  les- 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures  and  cate- 
chetical instruction. 
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Master. 

School.  i 

Pupils. 



1 1 

0,1  I 

Number,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

JNo.oi  Pupils  be 
room  suited  fo 

22  | 
K “ 1 

||j 
< S| 

5 

| 

S§ 

I | 

1 

1 

6 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d.  i 
25  0 0 

1 

Same  as  in  Boys’. 

meats,  £6. 

72 

- 

Small. 

40 

| 

65 

50 

.5 

“ 

~ 

few  pay 
4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

SO  0 0 

Treasurer  of 
Committee. 

Apart- 

ments, 

£20. 

2:>  7 

- 

Sufficient. 

30 

57 

57 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

- 

20  0 0 

San„. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

237 

- 

Sam., 

30 

70 

» 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

60  0 0 

Governors. 

Fuel  and 
candles. 

6 

Hon.. 

10 

10 

10 

- 

" 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 
Management  of 
endowment  not 
satisfactory. 
VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  119. 

- 

Sliare  of 
preceding. 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

5! 

6 

Hone. 

4 

- 

" 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

50  0 0 

Committee. 

ments  and 
fuel. 

Ill 

Hone. 

39 

i 86 

82 

- 

Free ; a 
few  pay. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Master  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  120. 

_ 

Share  of 
preceding. 

30  0 0 

s“' 

Share  of 
preceding. 

111 

111 

' - 

Hone. 

3C 

85 

109 

54 

10S 

- 

- 

- 

Free;  a few 
jpay  4s.  id. : 
£1  Is.  Sd. 

1 paid  by 
i governors 
| ofBritain- 
streetAlms 
House,  for 
1 each  pupil 
whom  they 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 

number 

j Not  satisfactory. 

' Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  120. 

Satisfactory. 
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Table,  No.  1 • — Endowments  ik 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


St.  MichaiCs , Paro- 
chial, Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Boys. 


Tames  Southwell,  w 
1728;  Mr.  TistlaU,  w 
&c.  Por  further  pni 
culars  as  to  foundation 
vide  Ex.  if ci).  A.  C.  p 
120. 


Identical  with  preceding. 


■ti-  ; 


ml  En 


St.  Miclan's,  Paro- 
chial, Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 


St.  Nicholas  Without, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


Jas.  Southwell, will,  1728  ; 
Hugh  Mill  Banbury, 
grant,  2(j  March,  1810  ; 
house  property, net  rent, 
£28  17s.  1 Ori. ; trustees 
of  Otway  Cn.ve's  chari- 

building:  annuity  paid 
by  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  £S)  9s. 
10rf„  &c.  &c.  Por  fur- 
ther particulars  as  to 
foundation,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  120. 
Identical  with  preceding, 


Cordelia  Cary,  i 
proved  8 Dec..  1838,  \ 
rent-charge.  £4  12s. 
Milliccnt  Smith,  i 
death,  18  Nov.,  l 
£300  invested  with  other  | 
trust  monies  in  a 
Of  £2,244  Os.  4 d. 
vernmeut  Stock ; M.  N.  I 
Mahon,  will,  proved  3 
Aug.,  1S50,  annuit 
£20 : house  rent, 
per  annum ; Bev. 
Anderson,  grant  of  site,  j 
Identical  with  preceding. 


,|  Money  invested  in  City  I 
Debentures  producing 
£14  2s.  5 d.  annually; 
interest  on  Cave  and 
God's  bequests,  £10  10s.; 
site  held  by  prescription.! 
, Identical  with  preceding. 


House  pro- 


Estimatcd 

Annual  Value  , | 

of  School  | i,',omLail,i.;  ProruTru! 


Cobbsb  or  Instrdctio 


Por  an  English  school  Beading ; writing- 
to  he  kept  within  pa-  | grammar ; geography ■ 
nsh  by  benebced  eicr- 1 arithmetic  ; English' 
gyiuan.  | history ; Euclid  ;mcn- 

S “h  Vi  H IU " j ?ulation  > book-kcep- 

I Vocal  music.  ' ° 

| Scriptures;. Church ca- 
! techism  to  Church 
children. 


For  an  English  school 
to  he  kept  within  pa 
risli  by  bencliced  eler 
gyraan. 

Slat.  28  Henry  VIII. 
eh.  15. 


Beading  ; writing  : 
grammar;  geography: 
arithmetic ; Englisl 
history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

Beading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography;! 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
algebra ; mensuration ; | 
book-keeping. 

Geometrical  drawi..0. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 1 


Needlework  ; crochet ; 
knitting.  . 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures;  Chur  ' 
techism  ~ 
children. 

Beading ; writing ; I 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
mensuration ; book- 1 
keeping. 


Church 


.cal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- , 
techism,  and  Articles 
of  Keiigion  to  Church 
children. 


| Beading  ; writing ; • 
grammar;  geography ; I 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; 
mensuration  ; book- 

. keeping. 

I Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism, and  Articles 
of  Beligion  to  Church 
children. 

Beading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geograpliy; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Ciiurch  ca- 
techism  to  Churcli 

• cliildren. 

J Beading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 

I arithmetic. 

Needlework ; crochet ; 
knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 

I children. 
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Table,  No.-  1.— Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acr.i^c. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lane 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

CounsE  op  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

St.  Peter's,  Paro- 
chial, Boarding 
and  Day,  Boys. 

James  Southwell,  will, 
J728 ; executors  of  John 
Hatch,  renewable  lease, 
May,  1813;  Mr.  Daniel, 
will ; Patrick  Cary, will, 
1S38 ; IIughLeeson,will 
Lord  Kedesdale ; site  helc 
by  prescription.  For 
further  particulars  as  to 
foundation,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  121. 

Site,  house 
property, 

charge. 

12  0 9 

89  14  6 

28  10  0 

For  an  English  school, 
to  be  kept  within 
parish,  by  beneficed 
clergyman. 

Slat.  23  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  15. 

Reading  ; -writing  ; 
grammar;  geography ; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
algebra;  mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  to  boarders. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

St.  Peter's,  Paro- 
chial, Boarding 
and  Day,  Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding, 
except  as  to  site  ; site 
held  under  renewable 
lease,  subject  to  annual 
rent,  £27  13s.  10 d. 

Site. 

2 16  2 

Same. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needlc- 

Vocal  music  (nullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism and  Articles 
of  religion  to  Church 
children. 

St.  Peter’s,  . Paro- 
chial, Infant. 

Clement  Barry,  will.  1831, 
£1,000  expended  on 
building  this  and  pre- 
ceding school. 

" 

Reading;  Object  Les- 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

St.  Thomas's,  Paro- 
chial, Boarding, 
Girls. 

Philip  Ramsay,  will,  be- 
fore 1768,  £500,  invested 
in  building;  John  Cul- 
len, will,  dated  1 Dec., 
1791,  amount  realized, 
£1,251  Os.  11  d. ; lent  on 
mortgage,  at  6 per  cent. ; 
• Richard  Cave,  will,  1830, 
£300  ; other  legacies, 
subscriptions,  &c.,  in- 
vested, £t>27  18s.  3d.; 
presumed  grant  of  site 
from  Lord  Mountjoy. 

Site. 

15  0 0 

102  18  0 

For  education  and  main- 
tenance of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Cullen's  Will ; Rep. 
A.  C. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism. 

St.  Thomas's,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £230  15s.  id. ; 
subscription  .£438  9s.3  J.; 
Alderman  Cash,  grant;  6 
November,  1830,  re- 
serving£l6  annual  rent. 

Site. 

4 11  6 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children 
selected  by  the  trus- 
tees, Judge  Vande- 
leur,  Edward  Perry 
Brooke,  and  Pelham 
Babington,  or  any  two 
of  them,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  re- 
gulation of  trustees. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; English 
composition ; history ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  tri- 
gonometry ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Drawing ; land  survey- 
ing ; levelling ; map- 
ping ; botany ; natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

St.  Thomas's,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

For  resident  schoolmis- 
tress to  teach  children 
selected  by  superin- 
tending committee  of 
ladies,  English  and 
arithmetic  under  re- 
gulation of  committee. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Scriptural  instruction. 

St.  Thomas's,  Paro- 
chial, Infant. 

Reading;  rudiments  of 
grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear), 
instruction  in  princi- 
ples of  United  Church 
to  Church  children. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils.  , 

§ 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value 
of-other 
Smoluments. 

si 

II 

£ a 

Play-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

is 

£ 

Others. 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

50  0 0 

Committee. 

Duel  and 
candles. 

98 

11 

Sufficient. 

67 

86 

85 

4s.  id. ; 

' 

Satisfactory ; man- 
agement of  trust 
funds  very  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.C. 

p.  121. 

- 

50  0 0 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

s™«. 

ments ; 
Duel  and 
candles. 

192 

18 

Sufficient. 

50 

- 

62 

3 

- 

is.  id. ; 

Satisfactory. 

- 

30  0 0 

Same. 

- 

256 

- 

Same. 

60 

100 

50 

50 

- 

- 

pay  4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

26  5 0 

Committee. 

ments ; 
Rations ; 
Duel  and 
candles. 

63 

20 

Small 
yard,  used 

20 

19 

19 

- 

- 

Dree. 

Not  altogethersatis- 
factory ; accom- 
modation insuffi- 

Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.  C. 

p.  122. 

In  trustees. 

Deed. 

70  0 0 

Rev.  Dr.  Stan- 
ford, from  sub- 
scriptions. 

- 

- 

- 

s””' 

95 

150 

144 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 
to  £-2 ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory;  school 
accommodation 
insufficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.  C. 

p.  122. 

In  snperintending 
committee. 

Deed. 

28  0 0 

20  0 0 
Assistant. 

Lady  Harberton , 
from  subscrip- 

fuel.  ’ 

152 

- 

None. 

67 

100 

95 

2 

* 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory, 
chiefly  owing  to 
the  exertions  of 
the  patroness. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  122.  „ 

14  0 0 

13  0 0 
Assistant. 

::: 

Board  and 
lodging. 

144 

Yard  used 

124 

118 

6 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  rf. 

£ s.  d. 

St.  Werburgli's,  Pa- 
rochial, Boys. 

James  Southwell,  will, 
1-2S;  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
will;  Rev.  Wm.Tew, will, 
1 S30,  £b0  ■,  Joseph  Goff, 
will,  1833,.£o0;  site  held 
u ndcr  lease  for  999  years, 
subject  to  annual  rent, 
.£10.  For  particulars  of 
endowment,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  122. 

Site. 

7 11  8 

Por  an  English  school, 
to  be  kept  within 
parish,  by  beneficed 
clergyman. 

Slat.  28  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  15. 

Reading ; writing ; 

grammar ; geography; 
arithmetic ; English 
dictation ; English  his- 
tory ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

St.  Werburgli's,  Pa- 
rochial, Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

Same  as  in  boy’s  school. 

Reading;  writing; 
grammar ; geograpliy ; 
arithmetic ; natural 
history. 

Plain  needlework ; cro- 
chet ; knitting. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Sheriff-street,  East, 
St.  Laurence 
O’Toole’s  schools, 
1.  Lower  Room, 
Boys  (Christian 
Brothers). 

Prances  Daly,  will, 
death,  24  Dee.,  1840, 
.£2,000 ; applied  by  trus- 
tees together  with  sub- 
scriptions in  building 
the  schools ; site  held 
under  lease  for  ever; 
Edmond  Rice,  will, 
proved,  16  November, 
1844.  Vide  Table,  No.  2, 
p.  90. 

Site. 

64  14  0 

Por  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English 
and  practical  mathe- 
matics and  drawing; 
the  institution  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the 
communication  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and 
moral  and  religious 
influence  being  relied 
on  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline. 

Books  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic ; English 
composition ; Euclid ; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Architectural  drawing. 

Navigation. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

2.  Upper  Room, 
Boys  (Christian 
Brothers). 

Identical  with  preceding. 

~ 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism. 

3.  Girls,  No.  1 (Na- 
u tional). 

Same,  as  far  as  regards 
Prances  Daly’s  bequest. 

Reading ; writing ; 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; crochet;  em- 
broidery ; knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

4.  Girls,  No.  2 (Na- 
tional). 

Same. 

Reading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; embroidery ; 
patchwork ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers and  catechism. 

5.  Infant  (National), 

Reading  ; counting  ; 
rudiments  of  geo- 
graphy and  grammar ; 
object  lessons ; natu- 
ral history. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Roman  Catholic  pray- 
ers, hymns,  and  cate- 
chism. 
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- 

Master. 

Schoo  t.  | 

Pupils. 

JjS 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

emoluments. 

* 2 
< - 

gll 

•2  3 
§ » 

o3 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

6 

« 

f 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

40  0 0 

Governors. 

School  fees. 

112 

50 

*10 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  122. 

- 

30  0 0 

Same  as  in  Boys. 

nents,  fuel, 
school  fees. 

123 

- 

Small. 

- 

38 

32 

■ 

- 

*3 

4s.  id. ; 

Satisfactory. 

The  teachers  are  a 
community  of 
Christian  Bro- 

No  salary. 

- 

The  tcach- 

membcrs  of 
he  religious 
community, 

edfrom  the 
endowment 
and  other 
unds  of  the 
society. 

190 

~ 

Small  yard 

110 

118 

1 

117 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  122. 

s™. 

- 

- 

s““' 

190 

- 

““ 

100 

106 

- 

106 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
discipline  good. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  122. 

In  local  patron 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£17 ; Patron, 

National  Board. 

- 

250 

Yard  used 

117 

115 

“ 

4s.  4 <2. ; 
a few  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  122. 

Same. 

28  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  patron.  £8 

- 

235 

- 

*"■ 

* 

107 

- 

107 

- 

- 

is.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

S“”. 

20  0 0 

15  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£17;  patron, £3 
National  Board. 

incuts,  £5. 

13C 

- 

s““' 

122 

- 

121 

- 

- 

is.  id. ; 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  122. 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassod. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acre’ge. 

Estimated 

Value  of 
^School 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Stephen' s-green,  west 
St.  Patrick’s 
Grammar. 

, Philip  and  Mary',  Charter 
1555  ; grant  of  salaries 
payable  by  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
27  13  10 

£ s.  d. 

For  the  maintenance  of 
a master  and  under 
master,  to  keep  a 
grammar  school  and 
instruct  in  grammar 
all  who  come  thereto. 
Charter-,  Hep.  A.  C. 

Greek  ; Latin ; French ; 
Euclid ; algebra. 

Heading  ; writing  ; 
grammar;  geography; 
arithmetic ; English, 
Grecian,  and  Roman 
history ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Drawing ; fortification. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
'techism  to  Church 
children. 

Strand-street,  Little, 
Presbyterian, 
Orphan  Girls. 

Trin  ity-pla  a:,  In  fa  n t . 

Westland-row, 
Infant,  Model. 

Alexander  Fenner,  will, 
death,  1800,  £92  6s.  2d.; 
William  M‘Kay,  will,  be- 
fore 1829,  £6 15  7s.  8d.  ■ 
William  Norton  Bany.will, 
dated  19  August,  1823, 
£461  10s.  9<I. ; Frances 
Barry,  will,  death,  August, 
1832,  £300 ; foregoing  be- 
quests, with  other  small  do- 
nations and  subscriptions 
invested , £ 1 , 1 50,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  house  property  in 
Blessington-st., rental  about 
£46,  and  £461  10s.  9d.  in 
mortgage  on  lands  inTyrone, 
producing  annually  £19 
17s.  lid. ; Mrs.  Magee, will, 
death,  22  June,  1846, 
£5,000,  of  which  part  is 
represented  by  a sum  of 
£3,721  14s.  2d.  Govern- 
ment Stock — for  the  rest, 
vide  Table, No.  2,p.  90;  site 
held  under  lease  for  99  years, 
subject  to  annual  rent  of 
£66  10s. 

Elizabeth  Griffith,  will, 
death,  12  Now.,  1852, 
£1,000  and  site,  hold 
under  lea--e  for  three 
lives,  or  thirty-one  years 
from  1840,  subject  to 
annual  rent  of  £5. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £230  15s. 

5 d.,  and  subscriptions ; 
site  held  under  lease  for 
thirty-seven  years,  from 
29  September,  1837, 
subject  to  annual  rent, 
£13  16s.  lid. 

Site. 

Site. 

Site. 

1 5 0 
1 8 3 

46  0 0 

131  10  1 
30  0 0 

For  the  benefit  of  the 
Presbyterian  Orphan 
Girls’  School, 

Mrs.  Mai/ee's  will ; Rep. 
A.  C. 

For  an  Infant  School 
for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  New 
Testament,  either 
orally  or  by  reading. 

Will-  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; 

arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Presbyte- 
rian Shorter  catechism. 

Reading ; writing ; 
outlines  of  geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Vocal  music  (by  ear). 
Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 

Reading ; writing  on 
slates ; rudiments  of 
grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic;  and  na- 
tural history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptures. 

f 6 Members  of  United  Church,  being  required  to  attend  Presbyterian  worship,  are  regarded  as  Presbyterians. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

— 

§ 

O J 

Number. 

Religion. 

Nature  and 

g! 

4 

a 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Value  of 
other 

m-c 

?lay-ground 

|f 

| 

d 

•c 

Annual 

Charges. 

&e. 

Emoluments. 

11 

g g 

« 

■g 

£ 

4 

a 

-5  ° 

O 

**• 

In  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Charter; 
Rep.  A.  C. 

£ s.  d. 
27  13  10 

Dean  and  chap- 
ter of  St.  Pa- 

School  fees ; 
Allowance 
for  station- 
ery, fuel, 

122 

Sufficient, 
with  gym- 
nasium. 

85 

110 

104 

- 

*i 

£57  15s.  to 
£100  16s.  ; 
Day  pupils 
£8  to 

Satisfactory. 
Intentions  of 
founder  not)carried 

£37  16s. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C., 

p.  122. 

boys  are 
taught,  £12. 

Head  master. 

Classical 

assistant. 

Board  and 

Junior 

classical 

lodging. 

and  science 

30  0 0 
Third 
classical 

Same. 

' 

Board  and 

Fourth 

classical 

lodging. 

Second 
science 
assistant. 
52  10  0 

First 
English 
assistant. 
30  0 0 

English 

Same. 

- 

' 

assistant. 
36  0 0 
Drawing 

Same. 

- 

master. 

- 

25  0 0 

Committee. 

50 

6 

None. 

11 

11 

til 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C., 

rations ; 
fuel  and 
candles. 

20  0 0 

104 

Small  yard 

90 

160 

64 

90 

t® 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory; 

8 0 0 
Assistant. 

subscriptions. 

such. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C., 
p.  123. 

- 

25  0 0 
16  0 0 
Assistant. 

Miss  Crampton. 

menu,  £5 ; 
Allowance 

171 

- 

Sufficient. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2s.  2d.  to 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory  ; dis- 
cipline bad;  en- 
dowment ill-ma- 
naged. 

Fuel;  half 

of  school 

$ Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  § Not  known  to  mistress. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  ts 


Endowment. 

1 

NetAnmi 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
i Annual  Value 
j of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

a.  n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' 

Whitefriar-street,  St. 
Peter’s  National, 
Girls. 

Patrick  Cary,  will,  1838, 
£450 ; site  and  other 
premises  held  under 
lease  for  ninety-nine 
years,  from  29  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  subject  to  an- 
nual rent  of  £50. 

Site  and 
property. 

10  14  4 

30  0 0 

13  10  0 

For  support  of  St. 
Peter's  National  Girls’ 
school. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Heading ; writing- 

grammar;  geography’ 
arithmetic.  1 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; embroidery; 
crochet ; knitting. 
Scripture ; Roman  Ca- 
tholic catechism. 

Whitefriar-street,  St. 
Peter’s  National, 
Infant. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading;  writing; 

grammar ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Total, 

1,491  2 38 
19  sites,  house 
iroperty,  and 
vnt-charges. 

1,607  19  7 

2,931  17  1 

4,335  7 11 

Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  ii 


Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated  j Net  Annual  Income. 
Aunual  Value  I 

of  School  p Land  From  Trust 

Premises,  j lu'|  Funds. 

Object. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Blackhall-place,  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  and 
Free  School  of  King 
Charles  II. 


Blacquiere  Bridge , 
Pliibsborougli,  Sun- 
day and  Daily. 

Circular-mad,  North, 
Female  Orphan 
House. 


Dorsel-slreet,  Kellett’s 


James  Llewellyn,  will, 
proved  11  September, 
1855,  bequeathing  his 
entire  property. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  will,  death, 
7 April,  1851,  4)880. 

Vide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  58. 

Andrew  Honan,  will, 
1800,  £ 1 84  1 2s. 4d. ; Mary 
Handy,  will,  proved  2 
March,  1848.  4)2,000. 
Vide  Table,  No.  I,p.(i0. 

Anne  Kellett,  will,  dated 
21  May,  1811,  £1,893, 
invested  in  purchase  of  j 
site  and  erection  of  | 
school  premises. 

Vide  Meath,  Table,  No. 


Alfred  Botham,  will,  1841, 
£100:  Edward  Clarke, 
will,  proved  19  March, 
1840,  £2,100  ; Mary 
Handy,  will,  proved  2 
March,  1848,  £1,000; 
Samuel  Warren,  will, 
proved  7 Dec.,  1851, 


: 


For  the  use  of  the  free  school  founded  by 
King  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

Will;  Hep.  A.  C. 


For  the  support  of  the  Dublin  Female  Or- 
phan House.  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  building  and  erecting  schools,  for  the 
cheap  and  good  instruction  of  the  children 
Of  the  poor.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  the  establishment  of  a charitv  school  for 
the  religious,  literary,  and  musical  educa- 
tion of  fifteen  orphan  girls,  and  for  appren- 
ticing them  in  Protestant  families,  end 
direction  of  minister  of  Mary's  Abbey  Met 
ing-housc,  and  of  incumbents  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s,  St.  Peter's,  and  of  parish  in  which 
school  shall  be  established. 

Will;  RCp.  A.  C. 

’or  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  So- 
ciotJ-  Rcp.A.C. 
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Operation.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

' 

1 . 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

% | 
S?  " 

1 

| 

On  Roll. 

| 

Roman  Catholic 

£ 

O 

Animal 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

38  0 0 

24'  0 0 
First  as- 
sistant. 
21  10  0 
Second 
assistant. 
12  0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

National  Board, 
£22 ; Very  Kev. 
Dr.  Spratt,  £18. 
National  Board 
and  Very  Kev. 
Dr.  Spratt. 
Same. 

COO 

Small  yard 

96 

251 

251 

4s.  4 d.  ; 
a few  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C., 
p.  123. 

38  0 0 

24  2 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£■24 ; patron, 
£14. 

National  Board, 
£15;  patron, 
£9  2s. 

412 

108 

308 

2 

306 

4s.  4d. ; 
a few  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C., 
p.  124. 

590( 

1019 

846! 

5896 

257 

134 

Operation.  City  of  Dublin. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

- 

This  endowment  has  not  yet  become  appli- 
cable to  the  hospital,  as  testator's  wife  has  a 
life  interest  in  the  property.  Vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.,  p.  103,  and  vide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  56. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  recovery  of  this  sum  has  been  stated  to 
be  doubtful.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  case  of  Honan's  bequest,  the  cause  of  non- 
payment could  not  be  ascertained.  In  case  of 
Handy's  bequest,  the  brother  of  testatrixhas 
a life  interest  in  the  property.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  partial  de- 
struction of  school  premises  in  May,  1855. 
The  damage  done  has  since  been  repaired. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  history  of  misapplication  and  loss  of 
residue  of  Miss  Kellett’s  trust  funds,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  124. 

None  in  existence. 

Not  established,  on  account  of  the  delay  at- 
tendant on  a Chancery  suit,  the  costs  of 
renewal  lines,  neglect  and  mismanagement 
of  receiver  appointed  by  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  want  of  adequate  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  former  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  Vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.,  p.  125. 

Property  now  under  management  of  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests;  but  mortgaged  for  £5,000  in 
payment  of  renewal  lines  and  arrears. 

Persons  still  living  having  life  interest  in  the 
properties  bequeathed.  Rep.  A .■  C. 

Vol.  III.  N 
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[Province  op 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Endowment. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Ann 

ual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

! Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land.p  rJira  Tn,s 
Funds. 

t Object. 

Dublin ; Nice’s  En- 
dowment for  Chris- 
tian Brothers’ 
Schools. 

Edmund  Bice,  will, 
proved  16  Nov.,  1844, 
bequeathing  trust  funds 
and  estates. 

— 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  « 

’.  £ s.  d 

For  the  supporting  and  establishing  0f 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  Ireland  and 
England ; but  no  such  application  of  trust 
funds  to  be  made  until  a sufficient  sum  has 
been  accumulated  to  pay  the  unsecured 
debts  contracted  by  the  testator  for  the 
society  called  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
, Schools.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Eustace-street,  Girls. 

Hannah  Singleton,  will, 
proved  14  June,  1780, 
land  in  Wexford,  pro- 
ducing, annually,  £56 
6s.  10W.  and  £48  18 s. 
5 id.  and  rent-charge  on 
premises  in  Dublin,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; accumulations, 
donations,  bequests,  &c. , 
invested  in  Government 
Stock,  £5,414  16s.  Id., 
and  in  Bank  of  Ireland 
Stock,  £600,  paying 
dividends  at  9 per  cent. 

267  2 0 

rent-charge. 

135  14  4 

216  8 10 

For  the  establishment  of  a school  for  the 
poor  girls  of  the  dissenting  congregat  ion  of 
Eustace-street,  such  as  that  of  Usher’s- 
<iuay-  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Harrington-street,  Me- 
thodist Orphan,  Girls. 

Alderman  Warren,  will, 
death,  1850,  £100. 

- 

- 

- 

3 0 0 

- 

Zinenhall-slreet,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Site  held  under  lease  for 
thirty-one  years,  from 
1 Jan.,  1827,  subject  to 
annual  rent  of  £35. 

Site. 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Manor -street. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
Kildare-place  Society, 
£18  9s.  2d. ; bequests 
and  subscriptions,  £212 
6s.  2d. ; declaration  of 
trust  and  assignment  of 
premises,  4th  July,  1820, 
subject  to  annual  rent 
of  £16  12s.  id. 

Site. 

For  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of 
Manor-street  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Deed. 

St.  Catherine's,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Henry  Metcalf,  will, 
dated  21  August,  1820, 
rent-charge,  £4  12s.  id. 

Rent-charge. 

~ 

4 12  4 

For  St.  Catherine's  Parochial  Girls’  School. 
St.  Catherine's  garish,  Dublin,  Estates  Act. 
1854. 

St.  Nicholas,  Within, 
Parochial. 

James  Southwell,  will, 
1728,  annuity,  £1  16s. 
lid.,  now  diminished 
in  value  to  £ I 4 s.;  sav- 
ings invested  in  pur- 
chase of  house  property, 
1761,  rental,  £25  ; 
Cordelia  Cary,  will, 
proved  8 Dec.,  1838, 
annuity,  £5. 

House 

property. 

30  0 0 

1 4 0 

For  an  English  school,  to  be  kept  within 
parish,  by  beneficed  clergyman. 

Stat.  28  Henri/  VIII.,  eh.  15. 

Strand-street,  Charity. 

Stat.  7 and  8 Vic.,  eh.  45. 
V arious  bequests  invested 
and  accumulated, £2, 320 
19s.  7 d. 

Vide  Table,  No.  4,p.94. 

69  12  7 

For  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Unitarian 
Congregation,  Strand-street.  Dissenters' 
Chapels  Act,  7 and  8 Vic.,  c.  45. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Strand-street,  Presby- 
terian, Orphan,  Girls. 

Mrs.  Magee,  will,  death, 
22  June,  1846,  £1,230. 
Fide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  86. 

~ 

36  18  0 

For  the  Presbyterian  Female  Orphan  School. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Townsend-street,  Or- 
phan, Girls. 

Eleanor  Hughes,  will, 
proved  24  Aug.,  1837, 
£1,000. 

" 

~ 

30  0 0 

For  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Female  Or- 
phan School,  Townsend-street. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Usher' s-islaiul,  Mendi- 
city Association,  In- 
fant. 

Clarence  Fund,  arising 
from  the  proceeds  of  two 
public  balls,  £1,000. 

- 

- 

- 

30  0 0 

For  the  building  of  an  Infant  School,  and 
promotion  of  infant  education  in  Dublin. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Total,  . 

290  2 10 
two  sites  and 
rent-charge. 

56  15  10  6 

‘90  6 3 ( 

>58  10  3 
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Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolbouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-estaMisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

Personal  property  of  testator  proved  under 
£20. 

No  return  made,  nor  information  received  of 
any  application  of  Mr.  Rice’s  endowment 
to  any  Christian  Brothers’  School. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  funds 
applicable  for  support  of  school  having  been 
temporarily  withdrawn  to  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  costs  incurred  in  the  suit  of 
Attorney-General  v.  Drummond. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.,p.  125,  referred  to  under 
Strand-street  Charity  School,  below. 

School  expected  to  be  shortly  opened  at  28, 
Summer-hill. 

- 

- 

Testator's  wife  has  a life  interest  in  the  be- 
quest. Rep.  A.  C. 

? 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  generally  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  a dilapidated  condi- 
tion. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  adequate  pecu- 
niary support  and  diminished  attendance  of 
pupils.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  are  now  hardly  worth  more  than 
the  rent  reserved.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

School  in  operation,  vide  Table,  dVo.  1.  p.  74 ; 
but  the  property  on  which  this  bequest  is 
charged  is  not  as  yet  productive. 

St.  Catherine's  parish,  DublinEstates  Act,  1854. 

- 

The  children  of  this  parish  are  now  educated 
in  St.  Audoen's  parochial  schools,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  arrangement  between  the  incum- 
bents of  these  parishes.  Rep.  A:  C. 

Fifteen  boys  are  educated,  clothed,  and  ap- 
prenticed out  of  the  school  funds.  The  lease 
of  the  house  property  purchased  in  1T61 
will  expire  in  1867.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

Discontinued  in  order  to  allow  funds  to  accu- 
mulate for  the  payment  of  law  expenses 
incurred  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General 
a.  Drummond.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  125. 

- 

A person  still  living  has  a life  interest  in  the 
property.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

The  school  is  discontinued,  and  the  funds  are 
applied  in  supporting  some  orphan  girls  at 
Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin,  where  they  are 
educated  in  the  adjoining  National  Schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

‘ 

' 

The  children  of  the  poor,  now  relieved,  are 
sent  to  the  parochial  and  National  schools ; 
the  income  of  the  Clarence  Fund  is  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Endowment. 

Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Annc-strect,  North,  St.  Michan’s  Koman 
Catholic. 

Nicholas  J.  Corr,  will,  proved  1 October, 
1844,  fourth  part  of  testator's  property. 

Baygot-street. 

Denis  Kelioe.  will,  proved  24  March,  1832, 
£300  for  building  a school,  and£l50  a-year. 

- 

- 

150  0 0 

9 0 0 

Dublin,  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

Alice  Murphy,  will,  1842,  £2,000  ; Edward 
Clarke,  will,  proved  19  March,  1846,  £355 
IBs.  1 Id. ; S.  Newman,  will,  proved  7 July, 
1849,  share  of  certain  Government  Stock  ; 
Mary  Stroker,  will,  death,  February,  1853, 
i bequeathing  share  of  residue  of  property. 

70  13  6 j 

George' s-hUl. 

Nicholas  J.  Corr,  will,  proved  1 October, 
1844,  fourth  part  of  testator's  property. 

- 

- 

Mcath-street,  St.  Catherine's  Koman  Catholic 
Poor. 

John  Delany,  will,  proved  12  Dec.,  1844, 
one-third  of  certain  funds. 

- 

- 

- 

Mill-street,  Koman  Catholic  Poor. 

John  Delany,  will,  proved  12  Dec.,  1844, 
one-third  of  certain  funds. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

St.  Mark’s,  Parochial. 

John  Lee,  will,  proved  30  April,  1853, 
bequeathing  all  his  property. 

~ 

“ 1 

St.  Mary's,  Koman  Catholic  Parochial. 

Mary  Brislan,  will,  proved  25  Nov.,  1851, 
£100. 

3 0 0 

Total, 

~ 

“ 

150  0 0 

1 82  13  ‘ | 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated  | 

Net  Annual  Income.  ) 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

a™,,. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

a.  b.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Btackhall-place,  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  and 
Free  School  of  King 
Charles  11. 

Corporation  of  Dublin, 
grant,  1669,  fee-farm  rents  of 
£5 18s  Id. ; Sir  Arthur  Plun- 
kett, grant,  1669,  tithes  of 
Bray,  £18  9s.  2d.;  Alder- 
man Quinn,  will,  before  1675, 
annuity  of  £4  12s.  4d. ; Char- 
les Carpenter,will,beforel  718, 
house  property,  rental,  £11 
Is.  6 d. ; Elizabeth  Warren, 

will,  before  1750,  annuity  of 
£4  12s.  4d. ; George  Kava- 
nagli  .will,  before  1795,  Lands 
of  Kilcotty,  188a.  2r.  2f.,Co.  : 
Wexford;  Captain  Hemming’s 
will,  1838,  £2,000,  of  which 
£1,002  4s.  2d.  has  been  sold 
out  to  pay  off  debts. 

Vide  Table,  No.  l,p.  56. 

188  2 2 
house  pro- 
perty, and 

charges. 

262  6 0 

30  1 4 

For  the  support  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Coombe,  Erasmus 

Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £1,302  11s.  lOd. ; 
Earl  of  Meath,  lease  for 
61  years  from  29  Sept., 
1803,  subject  to  annual 
rent  of  £27  13s.  lOd. 

117  9 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Comhill,  Portland- 

street,  St.  James’s, 
Sunday. 

Bequest  of  £10  a year. 

10  0 0 

. 
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Object. 


Nature  of  Contingency. 


TiYir  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  school  of  the 
pa  ish  ol  fet  Michan’s.  Extracts  from  Wilts. 


For  building  a sclioolhouse.  and  supporting  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baggot -street 
and  Macartney's-bridge,  for  the  education  of 
boys.  Extracts  from  Wills. 


Death  of  testator’s  niece  without  children,  or 
remoter  issue,  who  should  have  become  entitled 
to  a vested  interest  in  property. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Death  of  testator’s  two  children  without  leaving 
le,  who  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Hep.  A.  C. 


In  case  of  Alice  Murphy’s  bequest,  death  with- 
out issue  of  the  two  step-daughters  of  testatrix. 
In  case  of  Iidward  Clarke’s  bequest, misconduct 
of  testator’s  great  grandchild,  or  his  death 
under  twenty-one.  In  case  of  S.  Newman’s 
bequest,  death  of  testator's  daughter  unmarried 
and  intestate.  In  case  of  Alary  Stroker’s  be- 
quest, death  of  grandsons  of  testatrix  before 
twenty-one,  without  issue  who  should  attain 
that  age.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Death  of  testator’s  niece  without  children  or 
remoter  issue,  who  should  have  become  en- 
titled to  a vested  interest  in  property. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Death  of  son  or  daughter  of  testator,  without 
lawful  issue,  or  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
and,  in  case  of  a daughter,  marriage  without 
consent.  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  the  support,  clothing,  and  education,  of 
five  boys  and  five  orphan  girls,  Protestants, 
under  the  direction  of  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Mark’s.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Mary. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


Death  of  executor  without  making  disposition 
of  property.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Lost  or  Expired.  City  of  Dublin. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 


The  loss  of  these  endowments  lias  been  caused,  in  most  cases,  by 
the  culpable  neglect  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Hospital. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  97. 


The  school  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  it  the  legacy  also 
has  disappeared.  JieP-  A- 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimate< 
AnnualVal 
of  School 
Premises 

Net  Ann 

ual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Lan 

| From  Trus 

Object. 

A.  K. 

& s.  d 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

Mill-street  Roman  Ca 
tholic,  Free. 

Patrick  Byrne,  will,  provec 
22  Jan.,  1819,  £100;  Martin 
Cashen,  will,  proved  30  March 
1820,  half  of  residue  of  pro 
perty ; Andrew  Frawley,  will 
proved  7 Sep.,  1820, 1 Dublin 
ripe  Water  Debenture;  Mar; 
Kane,  will,  death  March 
1836,  part  of  the  profit  ren 
of  a house  in  Usher-street,  £‘ 
a year;  James  Kavanagh 
will,  proved  16  March,  1837, 
£100. 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  school  of  Mill-street, 
afterwards  of  Francis-strect.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul- 
Roman  Catholic  Boys 

Rogerson's-quoy,  Hiber- 
nian Marine. 

St.  Andrew's,  Parochial 
St.  Anne’s,  Parochial. 

Rcv.W.  Russell,  will,  dated 
3 February,  1824,  £369 
4s.  71  d. 

Richard  Cranfield,  will, rent- 
charge,  £4  12s.  id. 

Mrs.  Cranfield,  will,  rent- 
charge  of  £2 15s.  id. 

Bartholomew  Mahon,  will, 
£184  12s.  id. 

Rent- 

charge. 

- 

4 12  4 
2 15  4 

11  1 6 
5 10  9 

For  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  school, 
Arran-quay  (now  of  Queen-street). 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  the  Hibernian  Marine  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  St.  Andrew's  Parochial  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  St.  Anne’s  Parochial  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial. 

Mary  Pennefather,  will, 
dated  19  May,  1768,  £461 
10s.  9d. 

— 

~ 

13  16  11 

To  be  laid  out  at  interest,  or  in  purchase  of  a 
freehold  estate,  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  charity  children  of  St.  Mary's  parish. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Strand-street,  Charity. 

Mr.  Leeson,  will,  rent- 
charge  of  £3  13s.  10<7. 

Rent- 

charge. 

3 13  10 

- 

Strand-street,  Presby- 
terian, Orphan  Girls. 

Efugh  Strachen,will,  proved 
25  May,  1809,  annuity  of 
£9  4s.  Id. 

- 

- 

- 

9 4 7 

- 

Swift' s-alley,  Charity 
Girls. 

?eter  Wilkinson,  will,  £92 
6s.  2 d. ; Frances  Barry, 
will,  proved  9 May,  1833, 
£100. 

- 

- 

5 15  4 

- 

Total,  . . 1 

88  2 2 | 

property 
nd  rent- 
charges. 

14  17  9 2 

77  7 6 

91  10  5 



Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  City  of  Dublin. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Abbey-street,  Mrs.  New- 
comen’s Free. 

Bequest  from  Arabella 
Newcomen,  £92  6s. 
2d. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  543. 

Assistant  Commissioner  could  discover  no 
trace  of  this  endowment.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Baggot-street,  Protes- 
tant Charter. 

A school  under  the 
Incorporated  So- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion  Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  533. 

School  suppressed,  7 December,  1831 ; In- 
corporated Society  derive  £40  11s.  6 d. 
profit  rent  from  premises.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Dispensary-lane,  Sun- 
day and  Daily. 

Grant  from  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund  and 
Kildare-place  So- 

Same,  p.  540. 

The  premises  in  Dispensary-lane  were 
merely  used  for  temporary  accommoda- 
tion before  the  building  of  St.  George’s 
parochial  schools,  North  Portland-street. 
The  money  granted  was  applied  in  fitting 
them  up  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Lost  or  Expired.  City  op  Dublin — continued. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  containing  extracts 
from  wills. 

The  school  premises  in  Mill-street  have  been  abandoned,  the  lease 
under  which  they  were  held  having  expired  some  time  ago. 
Kavanagh’s  bequest,  and  probably  Byrne’s,  Cashen’s,  andFraw- 
ley's,  were  received  and  expended  in  building  and  repairing  the 
school  premises  in  Mill-street.  Mary  Kane’s  bequest  appears 
to  be  irrecoverable.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  543. 

The  money,  if  ever  received,  has  long  since  been  expended. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Information  furnished  to  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

The  lease  of  premises  on  which  annuity  was  chargeable  is  ex- 
pired. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Same. 

Annuity  ceased  owing  to  termination  of  lease  of  premises  on  which 
it  was  charged.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Same. 

No  trace  of  this  endowment  is  now  to  be  found.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Same. 

This  bequest  has  long  since  totally  disappeared. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  further  account  of  this  and 
other  bequests  left  to  the  same 
school,  vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C.,  p.  119, 
referred  to  under  this  head  in 
Table,  No.  1,  p.  78. 

Same. 

Incumbered  Estates  Court  decided  adversely  to  claim  of  this 
school,  on  ground  of  no  payment  having  been  made. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Two  similar  annuities  under  same 
will  have  been  recovered  by  a 
claim  preferred  before  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  125. 

Same, 

Bequest  lost,  six  or  eight  years  ago,  through  the  insolvency  of 
the  party  entitled  to  the  fund  out  of  which  it  was  payable. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  of  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  544. 

School  was  closed  for  want  of  funds  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Whether  the  bequests  were  received,  and  if  so,  how  applied, 
Assistant  Commissioner  could  not  ascertain.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  connexion  with  Baptist 
congregation. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  126. 

Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Dublin  generally. 

Bequests  from  John 
Harrington,  will, 
dated  16  April,  1766, 
and  Anne  Caldbeck, 
will,  proved  1 6 Dec., 
1824. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  544. 

Neither  of  these  bequests  was  left  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

‘ 

Dublin. 

Bequest  from  John 
Scott,  death,  Sept., 
1834. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  Wills. 

The  bequest  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  schools  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  at 
the  discretion  of  trustees ; nothing  could 
be  discovered  as  to  the  particulars  of  its 
application.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Dublin. 

Bequest  from  Robert 
Fannin,  will,  proved 
3 Feb.,  1842. 

The  bequest  was  left  for  the  benefit  of 
Roman  Catholic  charities  generally.  Mrs. 
Fannin,  the  trustee,  declined  to  give  the 
i Assistant  Commissioner  any  account  of 
its  application.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  City  of  Dublin — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Dublin. 

Bequest  from  Thomas 
K irwan,  death,  June, 
1852,  £500. 

| Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
! taining  extracts  from  Wills. 

The  bequest  was  left  for  charitable  institu- 
tions generally,  at  the  discretion  of 
trustees.  No  part  of  it  was  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  with  the  exception 
of  a sum  of  £20  appropriated  to  the  North 
William-street  Convent  Orphan  House. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Dukes-row. 

Grant  from  L.  L. 

Commissioners  of  Irish’  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bcp.,  1823, 
App.,  p.  668. 

The  premises  were  merely  used  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  St.  Thomas's 
parochial  schools.  The  grant  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  1826  was  applied  to  the 
building  of  the  3choolhouscs  in  Lower 
Butland-strect  and  Lower  Gloucester- 

Vide  St.  Thomas's  Parochial  Schools  in 
Table,  No.  1,  p.  82. 

Francis-strcet. 

Bequest  from  Peter 
Curran,  will, proved 
22  January,  1850, 
£100. 

Information  furnished  to  Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

The  legacy  was  expended,  in  building  an 
Infant  National  School  adjoining  Francis- 
street  Chapel,  on  a site  held  under  lease 
for  sixty  years  unexpired,  subject  to  an- 
nual rent  of  £5. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

•fames' $-strect. 

Bequest  from  Her. 
Andrew  Lube,  p.  p., 
will,  bequeathing 
residue  of  property. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

There  was  no  residue.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Kevin -street,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Stated  to  be  under 
the  management  of 
the  Incorporated 
Society, 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 .Kep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  565. 

There  was  no  endowment  attached  to  this 
school  other  than  the  general  funds  of  the 
Incorporated  Society.  The  school  was 
suppressed  4 December,  183!),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  of  Parliament- 
ary grant.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Mill-street,  Warren- 
mount  Convent. 

Bequest  from  Martin 
Cashcn,  will.proved 
30  March,  1820. 

Extract  from  Will. 

No  record  could  bo  discovered  of  payment ; 
of  bequest,  nor  any  information  respect-  | 

St.  Thomas. 

Bequest  from  Lady 
Stratford,  will, 
dated  31  Dec.,  1800. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons, 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  545. 

The  bequest  was  left  for  charities  generally, 
at  the  discretion  of  rector ; no  part  of  it 
was  applied  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

School-street,  Free. 

Bequest  of  Arabella 
Newcomen. 

Same,  p.  544. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  this 
bequest  was  ever  received.  The  school : 
lias  been  for  a long  time  discontinued.  i 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  arc  now  vest- 
ed in  Commissioners 
of  National  Educa- 

Whitefriar-streel,  In- 
dependent. 

£40  per  annum  and  a 
house  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Bep., 
1835,  p.  SO  b. 

This  school  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ; and  the  house,  said  to  be 
rent  free,  was  held  at  a rack-rent. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

[Extracts. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  F.  W.  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 


City  op  Dublin. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s  National  Boys’  School I examined  a class  in  English  Anne-street,  North, 

dictation,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  In  English  dictation  the  result  was  not  favourable,  ^ Milan’s  Na- 

tlie  mistakes  in  spelling  and  otherwise  being  numerous.  In  geography  the  general  answerin'*  was  tlona1,  Bo^3' 

indifferent.  In  arithmetic  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  pretty  well,  and  their  answerin'*  in  grammar 

and  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  words  was  creditable.  There  seemed  a want  of  proper  discipline 

in  the  school,  and  the  children  were  apparently  not  under  a sufficient  degree  of  control ; but  it 

should  be  observed,  that  the  school  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  some  difficulty  for  the 

teacher  or  his  assistant  to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in 

other  respects,  a class-room  is  much  required. 

The  existing  funds  of  the  school  are  as  follows  : — £1,253  12s.  Ad.,  Government  three  per  cents.; 

£100  debenture  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  North  Anne-street,  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  ; annual  interest  paid,  £4  i 2s.  4 d. ; £250  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Michan,  without  any  security  ; annual  interest,  at  three  per 
cent.,  £7  10s.;  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  six  Hibernian  Bank  shares,  producin'*  an  annual 
income  of  £9.  I was  not  able  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  how,  or  in  what  manner,  or  at  what  time 
the  money  invested  in  the  £100  debenture,  the  £250  lent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St. 

Michan,  and  the  six  Hibernian  Bank  shares,  or  any  of  them,  became  the  property  of  the  school. 

It  was  conjectured,  however,  that  the  debenture  and  Bank  shares  were  purchased  from  the  savings 
of  the  school  income,  and  that  the  £250  lent  to  the  parish  was  part  of  Miss  Brady’s  bequest. 

The  debenture  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  for  £80,  in  the  year  1838 ; and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  purporting  to  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  point  of 
fact  only  £4  12s.  4 <7.  annual  interest  is  paid  thereon  to  the  trustees  of  the  school.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  £250  of  the  school  funds  has  been  lent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  without 
any  security,  and  at  the  very  low  rate  of  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  accounts 
relating  to  the  school  have  been  kept  in  a very  loose  and  imperfect  manner.  I could  not  ascertain, 
with  any  thing  like  reasonable  certainty,  what  was  the  exact  amount  realized  from  Miss  Brady’s 
bequest,  nor  the  manner  of  application  thereof.  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  school  premises, 
owing  to  gross  neglect,  was  very  much  injured  and  defaced,  a large  hole  appearing  in  the  middle 
of  the  parchment — [22nd  August,  1856.] 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s  National  Girls’  School. — The  children  whom  I examined  did  Anne-street,  North, 
not  read  well,  and  of  grammar  displayed  a very  scanty  knowledge.  Their  answerin'*  in  '*eo"raphv  Micll?n’sNa- 
was  respectable — [23rd  August,  1856.]  ° ° J tiona1,  Glrls' 

Back-lane,  Tailors’  Hall  School. — Such  of  the  pupils  as  were  learning  Greek  and  Latin  I Back-lane,  Tailors’ 
examined,  and  found  them  to  have  been  fairly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  these  lan<*uao-es.  I Hal1- 
also  examined  a numerous  class  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result  was  quite  favourable.  In 
geography  the  general  answering  was  good  ; but  in  English  history,  indifferent.  In  Euclid  the 
proficiency  attained  was  creditable.  The  defect  which  I observed  in  this  school  relates  to  its  dis- 
cipline and  internal  management.  Disorder  and  confusion  appeared  to  pervade  all  its  departments; 
and  the  master  seemed  to  me  not  to  have  sufficient  control  or  authority  over  the  boys.  Although 
a good  scholar,  and  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  literary  department  of  the  school,  he  yet 
manifestly  lacked  that  moral  influence  over  his  pupils  which  is  so  essential  to  the  efficient  working 
of  an  educational  establishment. — [25th  August,  1856.] 

Blackhall-place  ; Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.— The  origin  of  Blaekliall-placejBlue 
the  endowments  of  this  institution  is  as  follows: — Coat  Hospital  and 

1.  Stephcn’s-green  and  Oxmantown — By  indenture  dated  the  fourth  Friday  after  the  Nativity  p[ee  School  of  King 
in  the  year  1669,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  granted  to  the  hospital,  for  ever,  the  rents  ^ aries 
arising  from  the  [several  lots  or  proportions  of  land  on  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West  sides 
of  Steplien’s-green,  and  also  the  rents  of  the  several  lots  or  proportions  of  land  situated  in 
Oxmantown-green,  lately  divided  into  parts,  all  of  which  were  enumerated  in  a schedule  annexed 
to  said  deed,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  grant  contained  the  fee-farin  rents  of  ninety  lots  numbered, 
and  two  not  numbered,  embracing  the  entire  circumference  of  Steplien’s-green,  then  producin'* 
yearly,  £80  2s.  1 1 ^d.,  and  the  fee  farm  rents  of  ninety-seven  lots  of  ground  situated  in  Oxnmntown- 
green,  then  producing  £94  per  annum. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  above  indenture,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had 
made  fee-farm  grants,  dated  respectively  2nd  September,  1664,  to  various  parties,  of  all  the  lots  in 
Stephcn’s-green;  and  similar  grants,  dated  the  fourth  Friday  after  the  Nativity,  in  the  year  1664, 
to  various  other  parties,  of  all  the  Oxmantown  lots. 

It  appears  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  original  lessees  under  the  Corporation,  or  their 
representatives  or  assigns,  re-conveyed  or  devised  the  lots  held  by  them  to  the  governors  of  the  hos- 
pital, for  its  benefit ; thus  lots  9 and  10,  Stephen’s-green  (south  side,)  were  bequeathed  to  the 
hospital  by  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  as  assignee  of  the  original  lessees ; lot  16,  Stephen’s-green 
(south  side)  was  conveyed  by  Lewis  Desminieres,  the  original  lessee  under  the  Corporation,  to 
trustees  for  the  hospital ; lot  21,  Stephen’s-green  (south  side)  was,  by  deed,  in  the  year  1704,  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital  by  Thomas  Putland,  the  representative  of  the  original  lessee ; lot  4 (east 
side),  Stephen’s-green  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  some  time  between  1669  and  1678,  by  Thomas 
Kirkham,  chirurgeon,  either  (it  is  presumed)  as  the  assignee  or  representative  of  the  original  lessee 
under  the  Corporation. 

The  17  th  lot  of  Oxmantown-green  was  charged  by  the  will  of  William  Wilmcrsley  (dated  the  20th 
January,  1701,  and  proved  the  9th  of  April,  1702,)  with  a perpetual  annuity  or  rent-charge  of  £2 
per  annum,  late  currency,  which  he  thereby  devised  to  the  hospital ; so  that  not  only  the  original  fee- 
farm  rent  of  £1  a-year  reserved  in  the  grant  from  the  Corporation,  but  also  the  above  annuity  of 

£2,  is  payable  to  the  hospital  out  of  this  lot.  As  to  the  25th  and  26th  lots  of  Oxmantown-green 

Alderman  John  Preston  being  the  original  lessee,  under  the  Corporation,  of  the  25th  lot,  and  the 
assignee  of  the  26th  lot,  by  lease  dated  the  6th  March,  1675,  demised  said  two  lots  to  Lewis 
Desminieres  lor  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £6  late  currency;  and  by  endorsement  on  said  lease, 
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dated  tlie  13th  March,  1675,  the  said  Alderman  John  Preston  did  assign  and  make  over  to  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  the  said  reserved  yearly  rent  of  £6,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  ever. 
The  hospital  therefore  is  seized  in  fee  of  several  lots  in  Stephen’s-grcen  and  Oxmantown,  and  en- 
titled to  the  fee-farm  rents  of  the  remainder  of  said  lots.  The  former  lots  are  held  by  tenants  of 
the  hospital,  under  leases  for  terms  of  ninety-nine  or  forty-one  years  respectively. 

2.  Lands  of  Noddstown,  County  Tipperary. — By  deed  bearing  date  the  23rd  June,  1675,  Giles 
Martin  granted  and  conveyed  unto  John  Reeve  all  that  part  of  Noddstown,  containing  526a. 
3r.  22r.  Irish  plantation  measure,  for  the  use  of  tlie  governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  for 
ever,  reserving  to  himself,  his  wife  (should  she  survive  him),  and  his  heirs,  the  right  to  nominate, 
from  time  to  time,  six  poor  children  to  be  placed  and  maintained  in  the  said  hospital,  and 
upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any  of  the  said  six  children,  to  nominate  others  in  their  stead,  so 
that  the  number  did  not  exceed  six  persons.  The  right  of  nomination  conferred  by  this  deed  is 
not  now,  and  has  not  been  for  a long  time  (if  it  ever  was)  exercised. 

It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland 
(1807-1812),  page  144,  that  the  lands  ofNoddstovvn  then  produced  an  annual  income  of  £1,459  7 s. 
while  at  the  present  time  the  rental  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  amount.  Grave  suspicion 
has  hence  arisen  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  estate  has  been  abstracted  from  the  hospital,  by 
encroachment  or  otherwise.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  the  earlier 
leases  made  by  the  governors  the  quantity  of  land  is  stated  to  be  607  acres,  and  by  the  further 
consideration,  that  certain  lands  called  the  “ Retrenched  Lands  of  Noddstown,”  which  adjoin  the 
premises  in  the  possession  of  the  governors,  present  the  appearance  of  a comparatively  recent  dis- 
severance from  the  existing  estate  of  the  hospital.  The  singular  designation  of  “ Retrenched  Lands” 
would  seem  to  describe  faithfully  the  process  which  took  place  in  this  case,  viz — the  cutting  off  or 
curtailing  a portion  of  the  lands  originally  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  modus  operandi  is 
described  in  the  evidence  given  before  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  by  John  Mallet,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  governors  (see  Second  Volume  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commissionei's,  p.  170.)  Other 
circumstances  of  suspicion  are  detailed  in  the  printed  evidence,  to  which  I beg  to  refer ; but  as  the 
whole  case  was  inquired  into  before  the  Commissioners,  at  a public  court,  and  is  now,  as  I under- 
stand, l-eceiving  a special  and  local  investigation  from  the  Inspector  of  Estates  appointed  by 
the  Commissionei's,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any  thing  more  on  the  subject. 

3.  Rectorial  Tithes  of  Mullingar By  indentures  of  lease  and  l-elease,  bearing  date,  l'espectively, 

26th  and  27th  November,  1679,  Margaret  Trappes  and  John  Wilson  conveyed  for  ever  unto 
the  governoi's  of  the  hospital  and  their  successors  the  rectoiy  and  tithes  of  Mullingar.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Viet.,  cap.  109,  these  tithes  now  produce  annually,  deducting 
receiver’s  fees,  £278  14s.  Id. 

4.  West  End  of  Dean’s  Orchard,  Grangegorman-lane. — Some  time  between  the  years  1678  and 
1693,  Mrs.  Taylor  bequeathed  these  premises  to  the  governoi's  of  the  hospital,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  £4  per  annum,  late  currency,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  receiver's  fees,  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chi'ist’s  Church.  A portion  of  the  premises  having  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Wide  Streets,  a sum  of  £172  11s.  Sd.  was  awarded  by  the  vei'dict  of  a jury  as  compensation 
therefor.  This  sum  was  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment.  A renewal  of  the 
lease  of  the  premises  was  obtained,  in  the  year  1855,  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  owing  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  the  governors  in  not  paying  the  renewal  fines  annually,  a loss  of  £130  was 
incun-ed  by  the  hospital  in  effecting  the  renewal.  The  premises,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  £4  Irish, 
are  subject  to  an  annual  renewal  fine  of  £23  5s.  Id. 

5.  Cappaloughlin,  Queen’s  County By  indenture  bearing  date  some  time  in  or  about  the  year 

1686,  Alderman  John  Preston  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  therein  named,  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
the  lands  of  Cappaloughlin,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  then  producing  an  annual  rent  of  £80,  in  trust, 
to  pay  a schoolmaster  at  Navan  £35  per  annum ; do.  at  Ballyroan,  £25  per  annum;  and  £20  yeai-ly 
to  this  hospital.  The  value  of  this  property  has  increased  very  much ; and  now,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  53rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  107,  the  lands  are  vested  in  the  Commissionei's  of  Education  in 
Ireland  (Clare-sti-eet  Boai'd).  By  the  14th  section  of  the  Act,  the  hospital  is  declared  entitled 
to  four-sixteenths  or  one-fourth  of  the  net  rent  of  said  lands.  The  income  thus  derived  is  fluc- 
tuating, but  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years  it  may  be  taken  as  about  £150  per  annum. 

6.  Premises  East  Side  of  Smithfield. — By  will  bearing  date  the  30  th  January,  1711,  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Pooley,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  bequeathed  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  two  new  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Smithfield,  free  of  all  rent,  to  the  governoi's  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  in  trust,  to 
pay  the  said  hospital  £20  per  annum,  or  half  of  the  entire  rent,  and  the  other  half  to  certain 
charities  therein  mentioned,  said  legacies  to  be  paid  pi-oportionably  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  rents  of  said  two  houses.  Probate  of  this  will  was  granted  on  the  3rd  November,  1712. 
These  two  houses  are  at  present  leased  to  two  tenants  for  a term  of  forty-one  years  from  24th 
June,  1830,  at  the  respective  annual  rents  of  £11  0s.  1 1 <rZ.  The  hospital  is  entitled  to  one  moiety 
of  said  rents,  amounting  to  the  said  annual  sum  of  £11  0s.  1 Id. 

7.  Premises  in  North  King-street  and  Upper  Church-street — Charles  Wallace,  being  po.-sessed  of 
a piece  or  plot  of  ground  (on  which  these  premises  now  stand)  under  a lease  from  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  for  the  term  of  eighty-one  years  fi-om  the  year  1658,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £4,  on  the 
21st. of  June,  l1!  06,  mortgaged  same,  together  with  other  premises,  to  the  governors,  for  £1,000. 
The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  in  the  year  1722,  and  the  governors  became  pui'chasei'S  of  the  equity 
of  redemption.  By  deed  of  the  20th  of  September,  1723,  George  Warburton,  Esq.,  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  others,  conveyed  the  mortgaged  premises  to  John  Smith,  in  ti'ust,  for  the  hospital, 
for  the  consideration  therein  stated,  of  £1,200;  and  John  Smith,  by  deed  of  the  21st  of  January, 
1723, 'declared  that  he  pui-chased  said  premises,  in  trust,  for  the  governors  of  the  hospital. 

By  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  bearing  dates  28th  and  29th  September,  1725,  respectively,  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  in  consideration  of  £1,000,  conveyed  the  reversion  in  fee  of  said  premises 
to  the  governors  and  their  successoi-s  for  ever,  subject  to  an  annual  pepper-corn  rent. 

In  the  year  1836,  a portion  of  these  premises  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets, 
who  paid  for  same  according  to  the  valuation  of  a jury,  the  sum  of  £663  13s.  lOd.  The  governors 
did  not  reinvest  this  sum  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  otherwise,  but  applied  same  to  the  discharge  of 
current  liabilities. 

8-  Captain  Hemmings’  Legacy. — In  the  year  1838,  Captain  Hemmings  bequeathed  £2,000 
in  trust  for  the  hospital.  This  sum  was  invested  in  Government  stock,  and  continued  so  invested 
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until  the  year  1850,  when  the  governors  sold  out  a portion  of  it,  in  order  to  pay  off  a debt 
which  they  had  contracted  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  balance  left  was  the  principal  sum  of 
£997  15s.  lOd.  new  three  per  cent  stock,  which  constitutes  the  sole  personal  property  now  belonging 
to  the  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  their  reversionary  interest  in  Llewellyn’s  legacy,  hereinafter 
mentioned.  The. debt  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  incurred  by  the  Governors,  to  enable  them  to  Coat  Hospttafand118 
settle  the  demand  of  Mr.  Edward  O’Brien,  the  accountant  who  had  investigated  and  prepared  an  Tree  School  of  King 
elaborate  report  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  charity.  Charles  II. 

The  following. are  the  particulars  of  the  lapsed  or  lost  property  of  the  hospital. 

. 9.  Tithes  of  Bray. — The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Plunkett,  in  or  about  the  year  1669,  granted  to  the 
hospital  the  tithes  of  Bray,  then  stated  to  be  worth  about  £20  per  annum.  Various  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  hospital  show  that  the  governors  exercised  full  right  of  ownership  over  the  tithes  from 
thence  until  the  year  1724.  It  seems  that  in  that  year  the  Crown  claimed  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  living  of  Bray,  for  a memorandum  has  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  hospital,  in 
which  it  is  staled,  “ that  in  1724  the  Government  presented  the  Rev.  Mr.  Iredall,  then  vicar,  to  be 
rector,  who  had  usurped  from  the  hospital  the  tithes  without. any  other  title  than  the  bare  presen- 
tation,” 

The  last  entry  in  the  Board  Minute  Book  of  the  governors,  relating  to  these  tithes  is  under  date 
of  the  24th  June,  1728,  and  it  was  then  ordered  “ that  Counsellor  Goghlan  be  joined  with  Mr. 

Recorder,  in.  defending  the  suit  against  the  Crown,  and  that  the  agent  do  prepare  matters  accord- 
ingly, to  be  argued  before  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General.”  Whether  the  case  was  ever  argued, 
or  any  trial  had  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown,  does  not  appear. 

As  the  hospital  has  been  out  of  possession  since  1724,  and  there  are  no  deeds  or  documents  other 
than  the  entries  in  their  own  books,  evidencing  the  title  of  the  hospital  to  the  tithes  in  question,  I 
apprehend  this  must  be  considered  as  a lost  endowment,  if  indeed  it  were  ever  an  endowment  at  all. 

The  tithes  of  Bray  are  stated  in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  to  be  worth  £230  per  annum. 

10.  Vicarage  of  Mullingar By  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  bearing  date  respectively  20th  and 

24th  April,  1640,  Viscount  Moore  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  the  tithes  of 
Mullingar,  and  also  the  advowson,  donation,  nomination,  and  right  of  presentation  of  the  Vicarage 
of  Mullingar. 

The  premises  conveyed  by  these  deeds  having  subsequently  become  vested  in  Margaret  Trappes  and 
John  Wilson,  they  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  dated  respectively  the  26th  and  27th  November, 

1679,  conveyed  to  the  governors  and  their  successors  (as  I have  already  stated)  the  tithes  of  Mul- 
lingar, and  also  the  advowson,  donation,  nomination,  and  right  of  presentation  of  the  Vicarage  of 
Mullingar.  Notwithstanding  these  deeds,  the  governors  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  exercised  their 
right  of  nomination  to  the  Vicarage  of  Mullingar,  or  to  have  made  any  claim  for  the  vicarial  dues. 

The  patronage  has  been  and  still  is  exercised  by  the  Crown. 

The  governors  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  active  in  the'  investigation  or  assertion  of  their 
rights  to  this  property.  It  is  true  they  took  the  opinion  of  counsel  in  1817,  and  in  1822  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into,  the  subject. 

However,  the  searches  directed  by  counsel  as  to  the  rights  of  Viscount  Moore,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  made;  nor  did  the  committee  of  investigation  make  any  report. 

The  vicarial  dues  of  Mullingar  are  worth  nearly.  £400  per  annum ; I fear  there  exists  but  little 
chance  of  the  hospital  ever  establishing  a right  thereto. 

11.  Alderman  Mark  Quinn’s  Annuity — Alderman  Mark  Quinn,  some  time  previous  to  the  year 
1675,  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £5  for  ever,  payable  out  of  his  dwelling  house  in  High-street. 

This  annuity  was  regularly  paid  for  nearly  120  years,  and  was  entered  in  the  books  as  payable  out 
of  the  Flying  Horse,  a house  No..47  and  48  High-street. 

No  payment  whatever  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  annuity  since  the  year  1796,  but  for 
what  reason  or  under  what  circumstances  the.  books  of  the  hospital  did  not  disclose,  and  no  person 
now  connected  with  the  institution  could,  inform  me.  I fear,  therefore,  this  must  be  regarded ' as  a 
lost  endowment,  and  that,  too,  through  . the  neglect  of  the  governing  body. 

12.  Stephen’s-green,  East  end,  Lots  5 & 6 These  lots  were  included,  with  the  rest  of  Stephen’s- 

green,  in  the  deed  of  grant  from  the  Corporation  to  the  hospital ; and  the  yearly  rents  reserved  in  the 
tenant’s  fee-farm  grants,  viz: — £1  4s.  11  d.  for  lot  5,  and  £1  7 s.  9 d.  for  lot  6,  were  paid  to  the 
Hospital  until  the  year  1671;  but  since  then  no  rent  whatever  appears  to  have  been  received  in 
respect  of  either  lot.  Various  entries  are  found  in  the  minute  books  of  the  Board  relating  to  these 
lots,  from  which  it  appeal’s  that  propositions  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  tenants  thereof 
for  a compromise  of  the  rents  claimed  to  be  due  thereout  to  the  hospital,  all  of  which  propositions 
were  rejected,  (see  O’Brien’s  report,  pages  7 to  14).  The  last  offer  made  to  the  hospital  came  from 
the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche,  tenant  of  lot  .6,  who  in  the  year  1806,  although  not  admitting 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  hospital  for  any  rent,  yet  declared  himself  willing  to  give  the  charity  a 
present  of  £100  or  100  guineas,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to  any  rent  for  the  future. 

This  offer  was  declined  on  the  part  of  the  hospital.  The  last  entry  in  the  books  of  the  hospital 
as  to  these  lots  is  under  date  of  the  30th  April,  1 805,  when  it  was  resolved  “ that  Sir  William 
Ingoldsby’s  rents  (i.  <?.,  the  rents  of  lots  5 and  6)  be  struck  off  the  rent-roll,  being  deemed  irrecover- 
-able.”  Saint  Vincent’s  Hospital  stands  on  a portion  of  these  lots. 

13.  Two  unnumbered  Lots,  East  and  West  ends,  Stephen’srgreen. — The  rent  for  these  lots, 
amounting  to  15s.  4'4d.  per  annum,  was  paid  down  to  the  year  1829,  but  since  that  period  no  rent 
whatever  in  respect  thereof  has  been  received.  The  books  do  not  afford  any  explanation  as  to  the 
reason  of  the.  nonpayment  of  the  rent  of  these  Jots,  nor  does  the  rent  appear  as  an  arrear  in  any  of 
the  rentals  for  many  years  past. 

No  fee-farm  grant  of  these  lots  has  been  handed  over  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  the  hospital, 
although  they  professed  to  give  up  all  the  grants  of  Stephen’s-green  .and  Oxmantown  in  their 
possession. 

14.  Oxmantown-green,  Lots  71  and  73 The  annual  rent  of  £2,  late  currency,  payable  out  of 

these  lots  was  received  down  to  the  year  1827,  but  in  none  of  the  rent  legers  subsequent  to  that 
period  have:any.  accounts  been  opened,  or  any  rent,  acknowledged  to  have  been  received,  for  these 
lots.  The  books  of  the  hospital  do  not  afford  any  .information,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  nonpayment  of 
the  rent. 

15.  Oxmantown-green,  Lot  27. — No  rent  was  ever  received  for  this  lot,  and  it  is.  conjectured 
that  the  road  from  Stoney-batter.to  Blackkall-place  now -occupies  the  site. 
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16.  Oxraantown-green,  Lots  75,  82,  93. — An  annual  fee-farm  rent  of  £1,  late  currency,  was 
payable  out  of  each  of  these  lots  to  the  hospital.  In  respect  of  lot  75  no  rent  has  been  paid  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years ; of  lot  82,  no  rent  has  been  paid  for  twenty-nine  years  ; and  of  lot  93,  for 
twenty-three  years  respectively. 

All  the  rents  of  the  foregoing  lots  of  ground  in  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown-green,  are,  it 
is  apprehended,  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  charity,  owing  to  the  bar  created  by  the  Statute  of  Limita- 

In  every  case,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lot  27,  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  neglect  of  the  governing  body,  in  allowing  the  rent  to  run  in  arrear  beyond  the  statutable 
period  of  limitation.  The  excuse  assigned  for  this  neglect — viz.,  that  the  original  fee-farm  grants 
were  withheld  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and,  consequently,  that  no  proceedings  could  be 
adopted  for  the  recovery  of  the  rents— is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  governors  having  the 
legal  right  to  the  deeds,  could  at  any  time  have  compelled  the  Corporation  to  give  them  up,  as  in  fact 
that  body  was  obliged  to  do  in  the  year  1855. 

.17-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren’s  Annuity.— Prior  to  the  year  1750,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren, ‘by  her 
will,  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £5,  late  currency,  payable  out  of  two  houses,  numbers  8 and  9, 
Wood-quay,  City  of  Dublin,  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital.  The  annuity  commenced  in  the  year 
1750,  and  was  regularly  paid  from  thence  to  the  year  1826,  since  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  p.  99,  remarks  that  there  was  no  precise  information  as  to  whether 
this  annuity  was  originally  payable  for  ever,  save  the  presumption  arising  from  its  having  been 
regularly  paid  for  so  long  a period  as  seventy-six  years — that  no  cause  was  assigned  in  the  books  for 
its  having  ceased  to  be  collected  in  the  year  1826,  which  was  a period  of  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  hospital.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  would,  probably,  in 
this  case  also  be  a bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  annuity. 

18.  Dwelling-house  and  Premises,  New  Market  on  the  Coombe. — Charles  Carpenter,  by  will 
made  prior  to  the  year  1 7 IS,  devised  to  the  hospital  the  interest  of  a house  and  starch-house  in  New 
Market,  after  the  death  of  Peter  Ward,  during  whose  life  the  interest  of  the  premises  remained  in 
Dominick  Hewetson. 

The  premises  were  held  under  a lease  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  from  the  Earl  of  Meath  ; and 
the  hospital  having  soon  afterwards  purchased  the  interest  of  Dominick  I-Iewetson,  the  tenant  for 
life,  by  deed  of  lease  and  release,  bearing  date,  respectively,  the  27th  and  28th  July,  1718, 
Dominick  Hewetson  conveyed  his  interest  in  the  premises  to  Bartholomew  Wybrants,  in  trust,  for 
the  hospital,  subject  to  the  annual  rent  of  £3,  and  to  a renewal  fine  of  £3,  both  late  currency,  on 
the  fall  of  each  life. 

By  lease  of  the  10th  May,  1722,  the  governors  demised  the  premises  to  Eleanor  Morgan,  for 
three  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £12,  and  half-a-year’s  rent  as  a fine  on  each 
renewal. 

This  rent  (as  appears  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report,  made  in  1846)  was  regularly  paid  up  to  that 
time  by  Mrs.  Morgan’s  representatives,  but  no  rent  has  been  received  thereout  for  several  years 
nast. 


irom  the  explanation,  not  very  clear  or  satisfactory,  which  the  registrar  of  the  hospital  afforded 
me  on  the  subject,  I collected  that  the  rent  could  not  be  got  from  Morgan’s  representatives  ; and 
that  the  governors,  on  application  to  the  Earl  of  Meath  for  a renewal,  found  they  would  have  to 
pay  such  heavy  fees  and  arrears  of  rent  as  to  make  the  concern  a “ damnosu  hcereditas,”  and  con- 
sequently they  offered  to  surrender  same  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl.  However,  it  seems  that  his 
lordship  declined  to  accept  a surrender,  whereupon  the  governors  succeeded  in  procuring  a tenant, 
who  agreed  to  stand  in  their  shoes,  and  to  pay  up  all  arrears  of  rent  and  fines.  Accordingly  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  tenant  has  been  put  in  possession. 

The  premises,  therefore,  are  at  present  unproductive  to  the  governors. 

rhere  surely  must  have  been  great  laches  on  the  part  of  the  governors  in  allowing  a heavy 
arrear  of  rent  and  fines  to  accrue  due-in  respect  of  premises  held  at  the  small  annual  rent  of 
Irish,  and  a like  sum  for  renewal  fine  on  the  fall  of  each  life.  No  deed  of  assignment  has  been 
executed  by  the  governors  to  the  tenant  now  in  possession  of  the  premises.  The  registrar  could 
not  inform  me  whether  the  governors  were  bound  to  take  out  renewals  from  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

u , ^nt*s  County  of  Wexford. — These  lands,  together  with  premises  in  New-row  on 

the  Poddle,  City  of  Dublin,  were  devised  to  the  hospital  by  the  will  of  George  Kavanagh,  prior 
to  the  year  1795.  The  governors  got  possession  of  them  in  that  year,  and  by  lease  dated  the  15th 
September,  1 / 95,  demised  same  to  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Dempsey,  for  twenty-one  years,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  £1  8s.  per  acre  for  188a.  2r.  2r.  The  rents  appear  at  all  times  to  have  been 
very  irregularly  paid,  and  no  rent  whatever  had  been  received  since  November,  1816. 

By  lease  dated  the  5th  June,  1819,  the  governors  demised  sixty-two  acres  of  the  lands  of  Kil- 
cotty  to  Arthur  Ebbs,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £70  10s.  6d.,  and  at  the  same 
llllr  Ebbs  and  Thomas  Ebbs  passed  their  joint  bond  to  the  governors  in  the  penal  sum  of 
£150,  to  secure  payment  of  the  rent. 

ioo'!16  la®t.minute  t0  be  found  in  the  books  respecting  these  lands  is  under  date  of  the  10th  April, 
1621,  and  it  was  thereby  ordered  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Maher,  the  head  landlord,  to  become 
tenant  to  the  governors  for  part  of  the  lands  of  Kilcotty,  at  a rent  of  15s.  per  acre,  should  be 
“P.i  ' Notwithstanding  these  lettings,  no  rent,  as  already  stated,  was  received  out  of  the  lands 
ol  Kilcotty  since  1816.  The  question  is,— what  was  the  tenure  under  which  the  hospital  held  the 
lands  . I his  simple  point  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  loss  or  non-existence  of  the  title- 
< be  feared>  however,  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would  bar  the  right  of  the 
if  it  could  be  otherwise  established,  to  recover  these  lands  at  the  present  time.  I 
. . a , . censure  passed  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  p.  72,  on  the  management  of 

the  institution  at  this  period.  Pie  says:— “It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reprehend  too  strongly  the  very 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  tenants  were  kept  from  1818  to  1826. 
Accounts  made  up  in  pencilling,  and  omissions  of  debits,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as 
omissions  of  the  names  of  the  tenants  in  the  index  to  the  rent  legcr.  During  this  period  the  agent 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  uncontrolled,  but  left  to  himself,  in  most  instances,  to  set  lands,  abate 
rents,  and  accept  tenants  as  he  pleased ; and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  governors  ever 
jnspected  the  rent  legers  and  would  not  have  ordered  them  to  be  more  regularly  kept.” 

2U.  .Premises  m New-row  on  the  Poddle. — These  premises  were  also  derived  under  the  will  of  the 
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same  George  ICavanagh  who  devised  the  lands  of  Kilcotty.  The  books  of  the  hospital  do  not  dis-  City  of  Dunns. 

close  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  same  were  held,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  tenure  was  a , 

lease  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  under  the  Earl  of  Meath,  subject  to  a rent  of  £26  14  s.  per  Endowments  in 

annum.  By  lease  of  the  4th  August,  1795,  the  governors  demised  to  Andrew  Downey  the  pre-  pern  ion. 
mises  (consisting  of  three  dwelling-houses  on  the  east  side  of  New-row),  for  sixty-one  years  from  Blackhall-placc, Blue 
the  29th  September,  1795,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £51.  The  governors  thus  derived  a profit  rent  of  p°eC  SchoolofKing 
£24  6s.,  which  was  regularly  paid  down  to  the  25lh  March,  1820,  but  since  then  no  rent  whatever  Charles  II. 
lias  been  received  in  respect  of  the  premises.  The  lease  to  Andrew  Downey  would  not  have  expired 
until  September,  1856,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  governors  would  not  have  given  an  ab- 
solute lease  for  sixty-one  years  unless  the  title  of  the  hospital  would  at  all  events  so  long  continue. 

Whatever  their  rights  may  be  in  the  premises,  the  governors  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
steps  to  ascertain  them,  although  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  very  naturally  suggests  that  some 
searches  should  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  tenure  by  which  the  property  was 
held.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  endowment  must  be  considered  as  having  bcen.lost  through 
the  supineness  or  neglect  of  the  governing  body. 

This  ends  the  narrative  of  the  lapsed  or  lost  endowments  of  the  hospital — a chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution  affording  no  very  favourable  view  of  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

21.  Expired  Endowments  of  the  Hospital— Premises  on  the  Glebe,  in  Thomas-stieet.— The 
mortgage  executed  to  the  hospital  by  Charles  Wallis,  in  1706,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  comprised 
( inter  alia)  certain  premises  situate  on  the  glebe  of  St.  Catherine’s  parish,  in  Thomas-street,  held 
by  a le.'ise  which  expired  in  the  year  1778,  and  the  interest  of  the  hospital,  consequently,  then 
determined. 

22.  Premises  in  Patrick-street,  called  “ the  Herrings.” — Mr.  Henry  Land,  being  entitled  to  those 
premises  under  a lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick,  by  his  last  will,  made  prior  to 
the  year  1775,  devised  them  to  the  hospital.  The  premises  fell  out  of  lease,  whereupon  the  hos- 
pital, in  1775,  presented  a memorial  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  a renewal.  The  books  of  the 
hospital  do  not  disclose  the  result  of  the  memorial,  but  there  is  an  entry  in  the  board  minute-book, 
under  date  of  the  6th  November,  1781,  to  the  effect,  that  a committee  was  appointed  to  view  the 
premises,  “ now  out  of  lease,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s,  who 
will  renew  to  the  hospital  on  certain  terms."  Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  observes “ This  is  the 
last  entry  in  the  board  minute-books;  and,  as  usual,  if  the  committee  made  any  report,  it  is  not  now 
to  be  found.” 


23.  Premises  in  Great  Britain-street  and  Cole’s-lanc. — These  premises  were  acquired  under  the 
will  of  Mr.  Philip  Ramsay,  who  held  same  by  a lease,  which  expired  in  1802,  when,  of  course,  the 
interest  of  the  hospital  determined. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  page  79,  observes  “that  several  annuities  and  rents  of  various  pre- 
mises in  different  parts  of  the  city  were,  from  time  to  time,  granted  to  the  hospital.  Some  were  for 
determinable  periods,  which  have  expired,  and  for  others  no  definite  information  now  can  be  had.” 

I did  not  ascertain,  the  particulars  of  the  endowments  referred  to  in  this  extract. 

Among  the  documents  of  the  hospital  enumerated  or  scheduled  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report,  there 
appears  a lease  of  premises  in  Great  Britain-street  (south  side),  dated  the  24th  January,  1766, 
from  the  hospital  to  William  Cross,  for  ninety-nine  years  from  26th  September,  1763,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £30.  J J 

I apprehend  this  must  be  a mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  as  he  does  not  include  the  rent 
in  the  existing  rental  of  the  hospital,  or  give  any  explanation  to  account  for  its  disappearance. 

The  registrar  informed  me  that  no  such  rent  is  now,  or  within  his  recollection  ever  was,  received 
by  the  governors.  Probably  the  premises  were  identical  with  those  derived  under  Mr.  Ramsay’s 
will,  the  lease  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  expired  in  1 802. 

Mr.  O’Brien  further  mentions,  that  among  the  muniments  of  the  hospital  there  was  a lease  from 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Guild  of  the.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  Charles  Hamilton,  dated  16th 
February,  1 726, for  ever,  of  certain  premises  on  the  east  side  of  Church-street,  opposite  St.  Michan’s 
Church,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £1  13s.  He  observes: — “ Whether  the  premises  demised  by  this 
lease  now  form  any  part  of  the  estate  of  the  hospital,  under  the  denomination  of  4 Wallis’s’  mort- 
gaged premises,  does  not  now  appear,  or  whether  this  lease  accidentally  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  hospital  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  a proper  subject  for  inquiry.” 

Among  the  lapsed  estates  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  O’Brien  includes  a devise  made  by  the  will  of  a 
Mr.  George  Allen,  about  half  a century  ago,  whereby  he  devised  a considerable  property  to  the 
hospital,  in  c.ose  any  of  the  heirs  mentioned  in  his  will  should  at  any  time  alien,  sell,  mortgage,  or 
in  anywise  dispose  of  said  property.” 

The  heirs,  it  seems,  did  dispose  of  the  property  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  whereupon 
the  governors  oi  the  hospital  directed  their  attorney  (Mr.  Carter),  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  with 
the  view  of  advising  them  as  to  the  proceedings  (if  any)  which  they  should  adopt  for  the  recovery 
of  the  property.  Mr.  Carter  reported  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  take  any  steps  in  the  business, 
as  the  heirs  had  acted  under  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel,  and  accordingly  no  steps  were  taken 
by  the  board. 

On  this  Mr.  O’Brien  observes,  that  “it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Allen  could 
have  disposed  of  the  property  without  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  or  how  the  pur- 
chasers could  have  got  a good  title.”  I think,  however,  that  Mr.  Carter  gave  the  governors  excellent 
advice  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Allen,  I collect,  made  a devise  of  the  fee  of  his  property  in  favour  of  certain  persons,  with  a 
condition  annexed,  that  they  should  not  sell  or  dispose  of  it  in  any  way ; and  in  case  they  should 
do  so,  that  same  should  go  over  to  the  hospital. 

Such  a condition  as  being  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  devised,  would  be  rejected  by 
the  law,  and  the  devisees,  therefore,  took  the  property  absolutely. 

The  Blue  Coat  Hospital  formerly  enjoyed  from  various  sources  a large  casual  revenue,  no  part  of 
which  is  now  received. 

Thus  under  the  Paving  and  Pipe-water  Acts  (the  13  and  14  Geo.  in.,  c.  22,  19  and  20  Geo.  III., 
c.  13),  and  an  A.ct  for  levying  presentments  in  the  City  of  Dublin  (the  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  56),  the 
hospital  was  entitled  to  receive  certain  fines  or  parts  of  the  fines  imposed  by  those  Acts.  It  did, 
in  fact,  receive  them  down  to  the  year  1801,  but  since  then  all  payments  in  respect  thereof  have 
ceased. 
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The  right  of  the  hospital,  however,  under  the  acts  referred  to  is  quite  clear,  and  if  any  fines  were 
inflicted  since  1801,  they  should  have  been  paid  to  the  hospital  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Another  source  of  casual  revenue  was  derived  from  the  “ consecration  fees  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops.” 

By  an  order  in  council,  dated  the  7th  March,  1678,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  council  recom- 
mended it  to  such  archbishops  and  bishops  as  should  thereafter  be  consecrated,  that  they  “forbear 
putting  themselves  to  any  expense  fora  feast  upon  their  consecration,  but  that  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
pay  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital  the  sum  of  £30  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.” 

The  fees  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  regularly  paid  by  these  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  for 
in  the  minute  books  of  the  Board,  a few  years  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  order  in  Council,  a reso- 
lution is  recorded,  “ that  the  agent  do  prepare  a letter  to  be  sent  to  the  bishops  in  the  country  who 
have  been  consecrated  since  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  with  the  order  of  the  Council,  and  desiring  their 
lordships’  compliance  thereto.”  Subsequently  the  governors  presented  a petition  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  Council,  praying  for  a renewal  of  the  former  order,  whereby  it  appeared  that  in  the  year 
1689,  Lord  Tyrconnell  “ turned  out  all  the  poor  Blew  Boyes  that  were  then  in  the  said  hospital,  to 
the  number  of  Three  score ;”  and  that  soon  afterwards  “ the  hospital  was  by  the  late  King  J ames  given 
to  the  French  to  be  an  hospital  for  their  wounded  oflicers  and  soldiers,  by  whose  ill-usage  it  became 
so  ruinous  that  £300  would  not  be  sufficient  to  put  it  in  repair.” 

Upon  this  petition,  an  order  was  made  in  Council,  renewing  the  previous  order  and  heartily 
recommending  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  pay  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital  the  accustomed 
sum  of  £30,  “ to  which  so  good  and  pious  a work  we  (the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  members  of  Council) 
doubt  not  their  lordships’  compliance.” 

It  seems  that  notwithstanding  the  urgent  appeal  addressed  to  them,  the  fees  were  still  very 
irregularly  paid,  and  in  many  instances  not  paid  at  all.  Latterly  they  have  neglected  altogether  to 
make  any  payments  to  the  hospital  in  respect  of  this  commutation  of  their  consecration  fees ; and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  no  further  income  will  be  drawn  from  this  source.  Mr.  O’Brien  suggests  that  the 
Act  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  37,  which  materially  diminished  the  number  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  Ireland,  created  a grievance  on  the  part  of  the  hospital,  inasmuch  as  it  lessened  the 
amount  of  the  consecration  fees  receivable  by  it  and  that  the  governors  should  have  applied  for 
compensation. 

However,  the  chance  of  obtaining  any  relief  in  such  a case  appears  to  me  so  slender  that  I am 
not  disposed  to  make  any  charge  of  supineness  against  the  governors  in  that  transaction. 

The  principal  source  of  the  casual  revenue  of  the  hospital  was  derived  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin.  Thus  thatbody  in  the  year  1812,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  granted  to  the  hospital  £250per 
annum  out  of  the  city  toll  of  corn.  This  sum  was  annually  paid  down  to  the  year  1814;  it  was  then 
reduced  to  £200,  and  at  that  rate  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  year  1817,  when  it  ceased  altogether. 

From  1704  to  1802  a fluctuating  income  was  derived  by  the  hospital  from  the  sale  of  sample 
corn  received  at  the  Market  House,  Dublin.  The  amount  received  varied  from  £77  2s.  7 d.  to 
£3  12s.  9cl.  per  annum. 

This  source  of  income  ceased  altogether  in  1802. 

Some  of  the  guilds  of  the  Corporation  granted  annuities  to  the  hospital  which  have  long  since 
altogether  ceased  to  be  paid. 

Thus  the  master  of  Trinity  Guild  granted  an  annuity  of  £50,  which  was  paid  from  1730  to  1751, 
when  it  ceased. 

The  Guild  of  Saint  Anne  granted  an  annual  sum  of  £30,  which  was  paid  from  1730  to  1783, 
when  it  was  increased  to  £40  per  annum.  This  annuity  ceased  in  the  year  1316.  The  Guild  of 
Saint  Anne  formerly  enjoyed  the  right  of  presenting  two  boys  on  the  foundation  of  . the  hospital, 
probably  as  a consideration  for  the  above  annual  payment. 

The  Guild  of  Merchants  also  gave  an  annuity  of  £20  to  the  hospital,  but  for  how  long  paid  was 
not-  known. 

By  various  Acts  of  Assembly,  fines  were  imposed  by  the  Corporation  on  persons  refusing  to  serve 
corporate  offices,  which  fines  were  paid  to  the  hospital.  Thus  a fine  of  £23  or  thereabouts  was 
inflicted  on  those  who  refused  to  serve  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  but  no  payment  from  this  source 
appears  to  have  been  made  since  the  year  1803. 

Very  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  not  serving  in  the  office  of  Sheriff.  These  varied  in  amount, 
but  ultimately  reached  the  large  sum  of  £500  penalty  for  each  individual  case  of  refusal  to  serve 
in  that  office.  For  several  years  the  hospital  enjoyed  an  income  from  this  source  exceeding  £1,000 
per  annum.  Nothing  has  been  paid  on  this  account  since  the  year  1809. 

A further  casual  revenue  was  derived  from  the  contributions  of  civic  officers  on  their  election  to 
corporate  offices.  The  Lord  Mayor,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  19th  July,  1728,  was  required  to 
pay  twenty  guineas  to  the  hospital,  in  lieu  of  the  ball  on  Saint  Stephen’s  night.  This  payment 
continued  to  be  made  until  the  year  1817,  when  it  ceased.  Aldermen  on  election  also  contributed  to 
the  hospital  funds.  From  1703  to  1803  the  amount  paid  by  each  was  £10 ; in  the  hitter  year  it  was 
increased  to  1 00  guineas,  at  which  rate  it  continued  to  be  paid  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Corporation  Act,  (3rd  and  4th  Viet.,  chap.  108). 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1803,  the  high  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  to  pay  100  guineas  each 
to  the  hospital  on  being  sworn  into  the  office.  This  amount  was  regularly  paid  by  them  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

The  power  of  appointing  sheriffs  was  by  this  Act  taken  away  from  the  . Corporation  and  vested  in 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  in  his  report,  suggests  that  as  the  Acts  of  Assembly  under  which  newly  created 
Aldermen  were  required  to  pay  100  guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital  are  still  unrepealed,  the 
Aldermen  elected  since  the  passing  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Viet.,  c.  1 08,  may  be  still  liable  to  contri- 
bute the  above  sum.  However,  that  Act  dissolved  altogether  the  previously  existing  connexion 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  hospital,  and  I do  not  therefore  see  any  reason  for  the  idea  that 
any  such  liability  now,  in  fact,  exists. 

Mr.  O’Brien  laments,  that  while  the  bill  was  in  progress  through  Parliament,  no  member  of  either 
house  made  any  exertion  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  hospital;  and  he  suggests  for  the 
consideration  of  the  governors,  whether  even  then  it  was  too  late  to  memorial  Government  in  reference 
to  the  serious  injury,  inflicted  on  the  hospital  in  the  diminution  of  their  funds  by  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act. 
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Any  attempt,  however,  at  the  present  time  to  get  compensation  from  the  State  for  this  grievance 
would  obviously  he  quite  idle. 

24.  Reversionary  Legacy  or  Devise  to  the  Hospital. — James  Llewellyn,  late  of  Upper  Eutland- 
street,  Dublin,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  dated  9th  April,  1852,  devised  all  his  property,  of  every 
nature  whatsoever,  to  his  wife  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  the  Free  School  founded  by 
King  Charles  the  II.,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  as  a 
return  for  the  kindness  and  protection  he  received  whilst  an  inmate  of  that  institution  when 
neglected  and  deserted  by  his  nearest  relatives ; and  he  appointed  as  trustees  the  two  members  in 
Parliament  representing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  see  his  will  carried  into  effect. 

The  testator  died  in  the  year  1855,  and  administration  with  the  will  annexed  was  granted  on  11th 
September,  1855,  to  the  testator’s  widow,  Margaret  Llewellyn,  limited,  however,  to  the  receipt 
of  the  rents  of  the  houses  of  the  deceased  in  Upper  Rutland-street,  Dublin,  and  to  the  receipt  of 
the  dividends  due,  and  to  accrue  due  on  the  sum  of  £3,470  3.».  new  three  per  cent,  stock, 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  in  the  books  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ; and  also,  to  sell  and  transfer  £790,  part  of  said  principal  sum  of  £.'1,470  3-i.  stock  for 
the  general  purpose  of  the  administration.  On  the  death  of  this  lady,  who  is  now  of  an  extreme 
age,  the  hospital  will  become  entitled  in  possession  to  the  above  sum  of  £3,470  3s.  stock,  minus  the 
£790,  and  also,  to  eleven  houses  in  Upper  Rutland-street,  (from  No.  39  to  49,  inclusive,)  the  net 
rents  of  which  (after  deducting  a head  rent  of  100  guineas  per  annum,)  will  average  £300  per 
annum  or  thereabouts. 

The  £790  stock  was  ordered  to  be  sold  out  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  some  necessary 
repairs  to  the  houses. 

25.  General  Observations — The  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II.  was  founded  by  a 
Royal  Charter  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  The  charter  conveyed  to  the  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  Commons,  and  Citizens  of  Dublin,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  “that  piece  of  ground 
on  Oxmantown-green,  on  which  the  intended  hospital  and  free  school  is  already  begun  to  be  built,” 
upon  the  special  trust  that  said  piece  of  ground  and  building  should  for  ever  thereafter  remain  a 
mansion  house  and  place  of  abode  for  the  sustentation  and  relief  of  poor  children,  aged  and  impo- 
tent people. 

This  charter  gave'  power  to  the  grantees  to  place  masters  in  the  hospital,  and  such  numbers  of 
poor  people  and  children  as  they  thought  proper,  and  also  to  appoint  an  orthodox  minister  (to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  to  read  divine  service,  and  preach,  and  teach  the  word  of 
God  to  such  as  should  reside  within  the  same.  It  enabled  them  to  hold  land  to  the  yearly  value  of 
£6,000.  It  provided  that  they  should  not  alienate  the  lands  or  estate  which  should  belong  to  said 
corporation  to  any  other  use  than  that  of  the  hospital  and  free  school,  and  that  no  lease  of  houses,  or 
buildings,  or  ground  to  be  built  on  should  be  granted  by  the  Governors  for  any  other  than  a term 
of  forty-one  years,  and  of  lands,  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments  for  any  other  than  a term  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

By  indenture  dated  the  fourth  Friday  after  the  Nativity  in  the  year  1669,  and  made  previously  to 
the  grant  of  the  above  charter,  reciting  that  several  persons  had  contributed  sums  of  money  towards 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  an  hospital  for  the  sustentation  and  relief  of  orphan  poor  children  and 
such  other  poor  persons  residing  in  the  city  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  as  should  thereafter 
be  thought  fit  to  be  placed  in  said  hospital,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  conveyed  to  certain  persons 
therein  named,  their  heirs,  &c.,  the  fee-farm  rents  of  Stephen’s-green  and  Oxmantown,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  £174  2s.  11  ^<7.  per  annum  (as  hereinbefore  mentioned.)  upon  trust,  that 
said  persons  would  legally  settle  and  dispose  of  said  rents  to  the  aforesaid  godly  and  charitable 
use  in  maintaining  and  relieving  such  poor  as  aforesaid. 

The  deed  contained  a declaration  that  the  trustees  would  convey  the  said  rents  to  such  persons 
as  should  be  legally  licensed  by  his  Majesty  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  a covenant  by  the  trustees 
to  convey  same  within  six  months  after  such  licence  should  be  granted,  and  that  in  the  mean  time, 
the  rents  should  be  applied  towards  building  the  hospital,  or  should  remain  in  their  hands  to  be 
employed  towards  the  maintenance  of  said  poor,  and  that  no  persons  should  be  maintained  under 
the  name  of  a pcor,  maimed,  aged,  needy  or  impotent  person  out  of  said  rents,  until  the  hospital  should 
be  built,  finished  and  incorporated. 

There  was  a proviso  in  the  deed,  that  if  the  hospital  should  not  be  built  and  the  licence  for  the 
incorporation  thereof  obtained  within  three  years  next  after  date  of  said  indenture,  then  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  Corporation  to  have  again  and  receive  said  rents  as  in  their  former  estate. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  deed  the  original  scheme  of  the  institution  appears  to  have 
been  “for  the  sustentation  and  relief  of  orphans,  poor  children,  or  other  poor  persons  inhabiting  or 
residing  in  the  city  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,”  and  not  to  have  partaken,  of  the  educational 
character  at  all. 

The  charter,  however,  extended  the  original  object  of  the  institution  in  two  very  important  par- 
ticulars : — 

First — By  including  within  its  scope  a “free  school  for  the  good  education  and  instruction  of 
youth,”  as  well  as  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick,  aged,  and  impotent  persons. 

Second — By  opening  the  benefits  of  the  charity  to  all  the  King’s  subjects  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
restricting  them  as  contemplated  by  the  deed,  to  orphan  poor  children,  or  other  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  city  or  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  the  governors  in  the  following 
respects : — 

First — No  sick,  aged,  and  impotent  persons  have  ever  been  received  into  the  institution,  and  thus 
the  hospital  portion  of  the  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out. 

Second — By  restricting  the  admission  of  the  children  nominated  by  the  governors  to  such  as 
are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  freemen  of  Dublin,  while  no  limitation  of  that  kind  appears  either  in  the 
deed  or  the  charter. 

Third — By  requiring  that  both  parents  of  the  candidates  for  admission  should  be,  or  have  been, 
members  of  the  Px-otestant  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  no  test  of  that  nature 
being  imposed  by  the  charter. 

Fourth — By  exceeding  their  leasing  powers.  The  charter  limits  the  governors  in  gx-anting  leases 
of  houses  or  building  ground,  to  a term  of  forty-one  years  only,  and  of  twenty-one  years  in  the  case 
of  lands,  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments ; whereas  many  of  the  leases  granted  by  the  governors,  and 
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Cm  of  Dublin,  several  of  which  are  still  in  being,  have  been  made  for  terms  of  ninety-nine  years  and  in  some 
• instances  of  sixty-one  years. 

Operation  TIie  validit7  of  tliese  leases,  if  impeached,  could  not,  I apprehend,  be  sustained. 

MMMh  premises  in  Church-street  end  Gr.ngegormnn,  respectively,  pert  of  the  corporate 

Coat  Hospital  and  P* °Pei  "era  take,b  on  a valuation,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets,  and  two  sums  of 
Free  School  of  King  , ' , “Land  —1/2  11s.  8 d.  were  paid  by  way  of  compensation  therefor  to  the  governors  of 

Charles  II.  the  hospital.  These  sums  were  applied  by  the  governors  towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  in- 

stitution, instead  of  being  (as  it  appears  to  me  they  ought  to  have  been)  re-invested  in  the  pur- 
ciiase  of  other  property,  or  secured  in  some  permanent,  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  compensation  paid  to  the  governors  for  part  of  their  premises  in 
Grafton-street  taken  by  the  Commissioners.  The  amount  of  this  compensation  the  registrar 
could  not  tell  me,  but  it  was  absorbed  in  the  current  expenses. 

Some  reform  is  required  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  general  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
hospital.  \\  here  the  net  yearly  income  of  the  charity  does  not  exceed,  but  rather  falls  short  of 
£1,800,  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £800,  in  allowances,  salaries  and  wa-es  is  manifestly 
excessive.  ° ’ } 

The  mode  in  which  the  reduction  may  best  be  effected  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  governors  • 
hut  I certainly  must  concur  in  fhe  observation  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Brady  (in  bis  examination 
before  the  Commissioners,  22473),  that  tlie  salary  and  perquisites  of  the  registrar  absorb  far 
too  large  a portion  of  the  income  or  the  charity  for  the  purposes  required,  and  that  an  arrange 
nient  might  be  effected  by  which  the  duties  of  his  situation  might  be  more  economically,'  and  at 
the  same  time,  not  less  efficiently  discharged.  ’ 

The  hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  130  boys,  so  that  any  additional  income  ac- 
quired by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  working  staff  wou'ld  be  fitly  applied  in  increasing  the 
number  of  boys  on  the  foundation. 

The  Commissioners  who  reported  on  the  Institution  in  the  year  1809,  expressed  their  re-n-et  that 
so  large  and  expensive  a plan  of  building  should  have  been  selected  when  the  funds  were  inade- 
quate to  the  carrying  it  into  effect.  They  stated,  that  after  the  governors  had  expended  £21  294 
on  the  building,  they. were  obliged  to  desist,  having  incurred  a debt  of  £4,0(  0 and  upwards  ’ 
These  observations  of  the  Commissioners  were  quite  just.  The  buildings  arc  on  a scale  of  "randeur 
and  of  an  extent  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  charity  ; and  ihe'cxpense 
of  keeping  them  m suitable  repair  is  a serious  drain  on  the  annual  income. 

In  addition  to  the  boys  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  ten  are  appointed  by  the 
Jjishop  of  Meath  for  the  time  being,  and  two  by  the  rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s  for  ihe  time  beino'. 
Hie  claim  of  the  bishop  to  this  patronage  arises  under  the  will  of  Henry  Osborne  of  Dandistown" 
wl'°'  *■¥  “ ioed  of  “reement  "-ith  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  dated  Lite 
11th  March  169,,  paid  over  to  them  the  sum  of  £1,000  on  condition  that  he,  his.heirs,  &c,  would 
have  the  right  of  nominating  ten  boys  on  the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  By  his  will  the  power  of 
nominating  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Meath  for  the  time  being.  ^ 

. T.he  claim  °f  the  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s  is  founded  on  the  will  of  Mr.  James  Southwell  who 
??28,  becll>fat^ed  a sam  of  £400  and  upwards,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
nominate  two  boys,  on  the  foundation.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  legality  of  these  claims  is  very 
questionable.  By  the  charter,  the  power  of  selecting  boys  for  admission  to  the  hospital  is  vested  in 
the  governors  for  the  time  being;  and,  upon  principle,  I do  not  see  how  such  a statutable  trust  could 
De  delegated  by  the  governors  to  any  other  parties. 

It  seems  somewhat  singular  that,  while  the  governors  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  charter 
io  nominate  son,  or  grandsons  of  freemen  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  they  yet  imposed  no  eoiTespond- 


’Setolf  Sb  wStarBhSPr“““”“  "a<le  ^ tl,e  E“"“  B“rd' tl,B  Bish»P  »f  A 

Tho  charter  draws  no  such  distinction  as  that  made  by  the  governors  in  this  case  t and  if  the 
testriction  to  the  descendants  of  freemen  he  imposed  by  the  charter  at  all  it  is  imposed  cousllv  in 
respect  of  all  children  admitted  into  the  institution.  But,  in  truth,  tho  restriction  (as  already  in- 
dicated)  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  plain  language  of  the  Charter.  J 

Very  many  bequests  and  donations  have  been  made  to  the  hospital,  from  time  to  time  the  a<r°re- 
gate  amount  of  which  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly,  but  it  would  (in-  exceed’ £30  1 100. 

•A  ,7  lave  b<:en  ali  exPeniIed  buildings  or  other  expenses  connected  with  the  institution 

w.th  tlie  exception  of  a sum  of  £997  15*.  1M,  port  of  Captain  Hemming,'  Icmmy,  which  is  im 
vested  in  Government  stock,  and  also  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  legacy,  not  yet  received  ' 

0A"r? fl"  '.'8™*“  Ulf  U“  of  tho  governors  was  not  directed  to  the  importance 

c.,SftL  eImri“.n  large  funds,  so  a,  gradually  to  increase  the  permanent 

ihe  affairs  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  have,  from  tile  commencement  down  to  the  present  time 
been  very  grossly  mismanaged.  It  were  useless  to  recapitulate  here  tlie  evidence  on  which  this 
»„«  founded.  Ample  proofs  of  its  correctness  are  afforded  by  the  able  report  of  Mr! 

Pre“nt  “4  «»  summary  of 

the  past  history  ol  this  noble  charity.  Had  these  instanced  of  mismanagement  occurred  nnlv n tZ 
=in'n  nfI,)rr?dS  °f  ^ ?X1S,tCnCe  of  the  institution,  the  cause  might  have  been  attributed  to  theconfu- 
sion  of  the  times.  But  whatexcuse  can  be  found  for  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  few  years  several 
of  the  Stephens-green  and  Oxmantown  lots  have  been  for  ever  lost  to  the  institution,  owin-r  to  the 
|^ethnereou??inS  "6S  GCted  t0  tilke  Proceedings,  within  twenty  years,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rents 

,,  5„eW  bl°0f3’,  ho.wevcr’  1,avlnS  recently  been  infused  into  the  governing  body,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  enois  and  mismanagement  of  the  past  will  not  he  confirmed,  and  that  l»y  a wise  and  prudent 
economy  for  the  future,  the  governors  maybe  enabled  to  improve  and  extend  the  basfe  of  the 
charity,  and  thus  best  effectuate  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders 

V®  a7  aCC0Unt  0f  “ons  °r  bequests  received  by  the  hospital  from  1770  to 
1839.  no  doubt  many  such  were  given,  but  the  registrar  could  supply  no  information  on  the  JhW.nl  . 
and  he  stated  that  the  books  of  the  hospital  contained  no  record  of  any  donations  or  bequests  made 
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during  the  above  period.  Tin's  seems  very  strange.  Since  1839  there  have  been  two  bequests  left  to 
the  hospital — Captain  Ileramings’,  of  £2.000,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn’s,  of  money  in  the  funds,  and.  houses 
(after  the  death  of  his  wife),  both  of  which  bequests  are  noticed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  report. 

No  donation  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  hospital  for  a very  considerable  period  prior  to  the 
present  year ; but  during  the  present  year  (1856),  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  James  Fagan,  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  institution,  has  voluntarily  presented  two  separate  sums  of  £100  each,  and 
has  intimated  his  intention  of  contributing  a like  amount  annually  for  the  future.  He  has  attached 
no  restriction  to  the  gift,  other  than  that  the  money  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 

In  closing  my  review  of  the  history  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  I feel  bound  to  express  my 
acknowledgment  for  the  information  which  I received  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  report  on  the  Institution. 

The  state  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  school  is,  in  my  judgment,  satisfactory.  Having 
accompanied  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  their  personal  inspection  of  the  hospital  (in  October, 
1855),  I had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  boys  examined  by  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  and  I then  formed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  their  educational  attainments.  On  the  occasion  of  my  subsequent  visit  to 
the  institution,  I examined  the  boys  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  English  history, 
and  the  general  proficiency  displayed  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  my  previously  formed  favour- 
able impressions  were  fully  justified.  I therefore  point  out  no  defect  in  the  quality  of  instruction 
given,  so  far  as  it  extends.  I could  wish,  however,  to  see  the  amount  of  instruction  extended, 
by  embracing  navigation,  drawing,  some  parts  of  experimental  science,  and  French  and  German. 
Having  regard  to  their  after  pursuits  in  life  (which  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  a commercial  character), 
an  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  especially  the  two  which  I have  indicated,  is  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  pupils.  It  would,  however,  be  obviously  impracticable,  with  the  present 
very  limited  educational  staff,  to  introduce  these  or  any  other  extensions  of  the  present  school 
course.  One  master  and  one  assistant  are  not  sufficient  to  superintend  the  education  of  seventy 
boys  even  in  the  branches  now  taught  in  the  school.  There  are  some  other  defects  which  I may 
indicate,  viz. — the  want  of  regular  periodical  examinations,  with  rewards  to  the  boys  for  good 
conduct  and  proficiency — the  want  of  some  industrial  occupation  for  the  boys,  such  as  gardening, 

carpentry,  &c the  want  of  a gymnasium  or  other  suitable  appliances  for  exercise — and  the  want 

of  baths  and  water-closet3.  The  kitchen  is  quite  too  small,  and  otherwise  unsuitable.  There  is  no 
drying-room,  but  the  kitchen  is  used  for  that  purpose,  which  is  very  objectionable,  as  the  steam 
from  the  hot  clothes  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  servants,  some  of  whom  have 
already  died  from  consumption,  induced  by  that  cause.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a 
separate  drying-room  in  an  establishment  which  contains  so  many  spare  rooms.  The  lavatory  ac- 
commodation, too,  is  insufficient.  The  dining-hall,  which  is  at  present  flagged,  should  be  boarded 
over ; and  the  schoolroom,  which  was  far  from  being  clean  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  ought  to  be  washed 
oftener  than  twice  a-year. — [24th  November,  1856.] 

26.  Conclusion. — I re-visited  the  hospital  on  the  4th  December,  1856,  and  was  gratified  to  observe 
in  several  respects  a considerable  change  for  the  better.  The  ventilation  has  been  very  much 
improved,  a perforated  ventilating  zinc  pane  being  introduced  into  each  window  of  the  dormitories 
and  infirmary.  The  dormitories  and  schoolroom  are  now  heated  by  means  of  pipes  filled  with  hot 
water.  A gymnastic  pole  has  been  erected  in  the  play-ground,  and  some  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  library,  in  pursuance  of  an  excellent  resolution  passed  by  the  board,  appropriating  for  the 
future  an  annual  sum  of  £10  towards  its  maintenance.  The  number  of  boys  has  been  increased, 
there  being  now  eighty  on  the  foundation [4th  December,  1856.] 

Blacquier e-bridge ; Phibsborough,  Sunday  and  Daily  Boys’  School. — The  schoolroom  is  too 
small  and  the  ceiling  too  low.  The  yard,  which  is  used  as  the  boys’  play-ground,  has  a damp  and 
undrained  aspect. 

The  boys  did  not  read  well,  and  they  answered  me  badly  in  geography  and  history.  They  were 
better  versed  in  arithmetic. 

The  property  is  at  present  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  a suit  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  settling  a scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the 
school [7th  December,  1855.] 

Blacquier c-bridge ; Phibsborough,  Sunday  and  Daily  Girls’  School— The  salary  of  the 
mistress  is  too  low.  The  girls  whom  I examined  read  pretty  well,  and  answered  fairly  in  arith- 
metic and  history,  but  were  backward  in  geography.  Their  writing  was  tolerable — [10th  De- 
cember, 1855.] 

Britain-street,  Great,  Alms  House  Girls*  School — The  children  attend  St.  Mary’s  parochial 
female  school.  The  Alms  House,  in  a part  of  winch  the  children  arc  accommodated,  is  not,  in 
point  of  situation  or  otherwise,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a boarding  school.  The  dormitories 
are  too  small,  and  the  play-ground  is  bad  and  confined.  The  lavatory  accommodation  is  of  the 
rudest  character,  and  there  is  no  bath  in  the  house.  Another  defect  is  the  want  of  a library 
for  the  use  of  the  children. 

The  trusts  of  the  deed,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  carried 
out  by  the  trustees.  I read  over  the  Board  minute-books,  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of 
the  trust  from  its  commencement,  and  extracted  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  school. 
The  earliest  notice  as  to  this  part  of  the  trust  is  contained  in  a resolution  passed  by  the  governors 
of  the  charity  on  the  22nd  December,  1750,  to  the  effect  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  charity  school,  and  know  from  them  what  number  of  child- 
ren they  would  maintain  at  the  governors’  nomination,  the  governors  allowing  £25  a-year.  By  an 
agreement  made  with  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  school,  on  the  2nd  March,  1757,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  governors  should  nominate  four  children  to  be  maintained  and  educated  in  said  school 
for  £25  a-year  during  the  pleasure  of  the  governors.  In  pursuance  of  that  agreement,  the  gover- 
nors nominated  four  boys  to  the  school,  and  continued  to  keep  up  that  number  and  to  pay  the  £25 
per  annum  until  the  year  1820  or  thereabouts,  after  which  no  further  nominations  were  made. 
By  a resolution  of  the  20th  March,  1827,  the  governors  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  not  to 
nominate  any  more  children  to  St.  Mary’s  charity  school ; and  by  a further  resolution  of  the  1st 
November,  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  take  into  consideration  how  they  could  best 
carry  into  effect  the  original  intention  of  the  founders  respecting  the  education  of  children.  By  a 
minute  of  the  27th  May,  1829,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of 
the  founders  of  the  institution  as  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children,  the  secretary  be 
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directed  to  write  to  the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  stating  the  intention  of  the  governors  to  take 
under  their  care  ten  Protestant  girls  of  the  parish,  and  requesting  their  co-operation  in  the 
business.  On  the  4th  December,  1830,  a resolution  was  passed  that  it  was  expedient  to  receive 
six  female  children  into  the  alms  house,  and  that  a proper  matron  should  be  provided  to  have  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  said  children,  under  the  control  of  the  board.  The  first  admission  of 
children  under  this  resolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1832,  for  there  is  a minute 
ot  the  board,  under  date  of  the  25  th  July,  1832,  whereby  it  was  ordered  that  the  children  admitted 
should  attend  St.  Thomas’s  daily  and  Sunday  school.  From  that  period  to  the  present  time  the 
governors  have  maintained  a number  of  girls  (varying  from  six  to  eight)  in  the  institution,  pro- 
viding for  their  education  by  sending  them  to  attend  a day  school — formerly  St.  Thomas’s  Sunday 
and  daily  school — and  latterly,  St.  Mary’s  parochial  girls’  school.  When  of  a. fit  age  the  girls 
are  apprenticed  to  service  or  suitable  trades. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  sketch  that  the  original  trust  “ for  the  maintenance,  educa- 
tion, and  clothing  of  several  poor  boys  and  girls”  has  not  been  very  accurately  observed  by  the 
governors  of  this  institution.  They  appear  to  have  done  nothing  towards  the  discharge  of  this 
part  of  their  trust  until  the  year  1757.  From  thence  to  the  year  1820  they  supported  four  boys 
in  St.  Mary’s  charity  school,  at  an  expenditure  of  £25  per  annum.  From  1820  to  1832  the  trust 
seems  to  have  been  in  abeyance.  In  the  latter  year  six  girls  were  received  into  the  alms  house  (a 
portion  of  which  has  been  appropriated  to  their  use),  and  since  then  the  benefits  of  the  trust  have 
been  confined  to  females.  Several  bequests  were  left  to  the  institution,  from  time  to  time,  and, 
amongst  others,  one  from  Richard  Cave,  of  £200 ; but  as  they  were  left  to  the  alms  house  I made 
no  particular  inquiry  as  to  them— [21st  October,  1856.] 

Brunswick- street.  Great,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Boys’  School.— This  is  an  excellent  school, 
and  the  education  given  in  it  of  a very  superior  character.  The  master’s  qualifications  are  of  a hi"h 
order,  and  he  seems  endowed  with  great  energy  and  aptitude  tor  the  business  of  teaching..  ° 

The  examination  which  I instituted  in  English  dictation  and  geography  satisfied  me  that  the 
pupils  were  very  well  instructed  ; they  were  not,  however,  as  well  acquainted  with  English  history 
as  could  have  been  wished.  Their  writing  was  remarkably  good— [1st  January,  1856.] 

Camden-street,  Loioer,  Macklin’s  Boys’  School. — I examined  in  history,  geography,  Euclid, 
and  arithmetic.  The  answering  was  highly  creditable,  and  evidenced  much  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  master.- [oth  December,  1855.] 

Camden-street,  Lower,  Macklin’s  Girls'  School. — The  girls’  writing  was  remarkably  good  : 
they  also  read  well ; and  their  answering  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  was  of  a superior 
character.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  creditable  state  of  the  school  is  attributable  to  the  exertions 
of  the  mistress,  a woman  of  energy  and  intelligence— [6th  December,  1855.] 


Camden-street, 
Dower,  Pleasants’ 
Asylum. 
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Camden-street,  Loioer,  Pleasants’  Asylum.— The  education  given  in  this  establishment  is  quite  of 
a superior  character,  and  such  as  will  well  qualify  the  pupils  to  become  teachers  themselves.  They 
read  remarkably  well,  (decidedly  better  than  in  any  school  which  I have  yet  visited,)  and  their 
knowledge  of  geography  and  history  was  most  satisfactory. 

The  only  defect  to  which  I would  call  attention,  has  reference  to  the  building  devoted  to  the 
school,  and  which  (being  somewhat  old  fashioned)  does  not  afford  that  amount  of  accommodation  and 
conveniences  which  could  be  desired.  This  has  in  a manner  arisen  from  the  provisions  of  the 
testators  will,  which  directed  the  school  to  be  held  in  the  dwelling-house  occupied  by  himself,  and 
that  same  should  not  be  altered  further  than  was  indispensably  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  a school. 

For  some  years  after  the  testator’s  death  the  institution  was  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
directions  of  his  will,  and  the  inmates  received  an  education  of  the  industrial  character  specially 
designated  by  the  terms  of  that  document.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  system  was 
entirely  changed  ; and  since  then  the  girls  admitted  into  the  asylum  have  been  educated  in  a su- 
perior manner,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  literary  governesses,  their  destined  future 
occupation.  Since  that  change  took  place,  the  rule  has  been  that  the  girls  are  permitted  to  remain 
institution  until  they  are  provided  by  the  governors  with  situations  as  governesses  in  respect- 
able families,  with  salaries  of  not  less  than  thirty  guineas  a-ycar  each.  On  leaving  the  asylum  each 
girl  gets  £20  for  an  outfit,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £20  is  put  in  bank  for  her  use,  to  be  handed 
over  to  her  when  the  governors  consider  it  for  her  benefit  to  do  so.  Thus,  an  institution  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  girls  some  branch  of  industry,  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood m after  life,  such  as  knitting,  straw-hat  making,  &c.,  and  fit  them  particularly  to  become 
farmers  wives,  has  been  by  the  acts  of  the  trustees  convened  into  a training  school  for  governesses 
and  no  longer  retains  a vestige  of  that  industrial  character,  so  sedulously  and  pointedly  indicated 
by  the  instrument  of  endowment.  It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  governors  (at  whose  weekly  Board 
meeting  I was  present,)  that  the  system  originally  adopted  and  pursued  in  conformity  with  the 
1 estatoi  s will,  was  found  in  practice  not  to  work  well,  and  that  in  particular,  the  provision  in  the 
will,  entitling  the  girls  to  receive  a fortune  not  exceeding  £300  on  their  becoming  farmers’  wives 
and  giving  the  agricultural  class  a preferential  right  to  their  hands,  was  most  objectionable,  and 
exposed  these  young  women  to  the  cupidity  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  bucolic  portion 
thereof ; nay,  further,  it  was  stated  to  me  that,  on  one  occasion  a rough  peasant  (rusticus  ahnormis) 
had  actually  invaded  the  asylum  in  Camden-street,  and  ordered  the  trembling  inmates  to  be  paraded 
before  him  in  order  that  he  might  from  the  array  appropriate  a fitting  spouse  for  his  rural  home. 

However  this  may  be  and  although  the  governors  were  (I  have  no  doubt),  animated  by  the  best 
motives  in  altering  the  character  of  the  establishment  as  they  have  done,  it  is  yet  quite  obvious  that 
the  institution,  in  its  present  condition,  presents  an  aspect  not  only  different  from,  but  completely 
opposed  to  the  objects  and  expressed  intentions  of  the  founder [6th  March,  1856.] 

Circular -road,  North,  Female  Orphan  House. — I examined  the  children  in  reading,  arithmetic 
geography , and  grammar,  and  found  the  state  of  instruction  indifferent;  otherwise  I consider  this  a 
well  conducted  establishment,  and  feel  pleasure  in  concurring  with  the  Commissioners  who  reported 
on  the  state  of  the  institution  in  1827  and  1842  respectively,  in  their  decided  commendation 
of  the  older  and  cleanliness  which  pervaded  every  department,  and  the  appearance  of  health  and 
cheei  fulness  among  the  children.  The  principal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  institution 
since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  1842,  are  referable  to  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
children  admitted  to  the  orphan-house,  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  assistant  workmistress, 
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and  the  general  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers.  These  changes  were  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  voted  to  the  society. 
In  1842  the  annual  grant  was  £1,000;  for  the  last  year  it  was  only  one-half  of  that  sum  ; and  it 
will  diminish  every  year  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  until  finally  extinguished. 

In  1842,  the  number  of  children  in  the  establishment  was  130,  it  is  now  only  100 ; the  salary 
of  the  chaplain  was  then  £140,  it  is  now  £120.  The  matron’s  salary  was  £50,  now  £40.  The 
organists  £30,  now  £25  only.  The  registrar’s  salary,  £50  a-year,  remains  the  same,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  the  rations  or  apartments  in  the  institution  which  he  formerly  enjoyed. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  pay  a deposit  on  the  admission  of  children  into  the  orphan-house,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  year  1842  ; and  the  apprentice  fund,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1842,  pa>*e  31, 
no  longer  exists, -as  apprentice  fees  are  fiot  now  paid  with  any  of  the  children. 

The  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £6,000  of  the  trust  fund  in  building  a chapel,  on  a scaie  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  charity,  appears  to  have  been  a capital  error  on  the  part 
of  the  governors. 

Since  1819,  the  Board  have  sold  out  funded  property  to  the  amount  of  £599  17s.  9 d.,  (7th  May, 
1839,  £198  13s.  5d.,  28th  May,  1840,  £199  19s.  9 d.,  7th  July,  1840,  £201  4s.  Id.,)  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  institution. 

I should  mention,  as  a peculiar  feature  of  the  establishment,  that  no  servants  are  kept  in  the  house, 
the  entire  domestic  work  being  performed  by  the  children.— [14th  November,  1856.] 

Circular-road,  South ; Dolphin  s-barn  Boys'  School — The  two  most  advanced  boys  in  the  school 
were  examined  by  me  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result  disclosed  on  their  part  a very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  orthography.— [6th  February,  1856.] 

Circular-road,  South,  Dolphin  s-barn  Girls'  School . — The  instruction  given  is  low  in  amount 
and  quality.  The  school,  generally,  seemed  wanting  in  life  and  activity.— [7th  February,  1856.] 

Dorset-strect,  Upper;  Bethesda  Orphan  Girls  School.— The  principal  defects  of  this  institution 
are  — the  want  of  examinations  at  stated  periods,  at  which  rewards  should  be  given  for  proficiency, 
and  the  want  of  a suitable  school  library.  A larger  schoolroom  also  is  required,  the  present  one 
being  quite  too  small.  , I examined  the  girls  in  reading,  geography,  grammar,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  English  history.  Their  answering  was  not  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a school  in 
other  respects  so  well  conducted.  I will  feel  surprised  if  a. different  result  be  not  attained  in  due 
time,  under  the  present  management.  I should  observe  that  (so  far  as  I was  capable  of  jud<*in<*) 
the  needlework  of  the  girls  appeared  particularly  good. — [17th  November,  1855.]  ° ° 

Dublin  Protestant  Orphan  Society.— The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  has  been  a remarkable 
success.  Commenced  in  the  year  1828,  with  a few  pence,  and  by  a few  persons  in  humble  life,  its 
annual  income  now  exceeds  £3,500.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  provide  diet,  lod<nn<r,  clothim* 
and  Scriptural  education  for  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  Protestants,  and  °to°apprentice 
them  to  Protestant  masters  and  mistresses.  The  orphans  adopted  by  the  society  are  placed  in 
farmers’  houses  throughout  the  County  Wicklow,  and  educated  in  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the 
locality.  As  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  they  are  removed  from  the  country 
to  the  society’s  house,  Percy- place,  Dublin,  where  they  receive  a more  extended  education,  and  are 
also  employed  in  taking  a share  of  the  labour  connected  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment. After  a short  sojourn  in  the  house  they  are  apprenticed  as  opportunity  offers;  some,  however, 
of  them — about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number — are  returned  to  their  friends. 

There  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  society  400  children,  who,  with  512  who  have  been 
apprenticed,  78  who  have  died,  and  217  who  have  been  given  up  to-  their  friends  or  otherwise 
provided  for,  make  a total  of  1,207  orphans  elected  since  the  formation  of  the  society. 

A committee,  annually  elected,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  accounts  arc  audited 
yearly,  and  presented  to  the  society  at. their  annual  meeting.— [10th  November,  1S56.] 

Essex-street,  East,  Boys'  School. — The  particulars  of  this  endowment  I have  compiled,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  very  admirable  and  complete  return  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  male  and  female  schools.  I may  add  that  these  schools  furnished  one 
of  the  very  few  instances  in  which,  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  establishment,  books  have  been 
regularly  kept,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  trust. — [9th  January,  1856.] 

Essex-street,  West ; SS.  Michael's  and  John's  National  Day  Boys'  School. I was  eno-am?d  a 

very  long  time  with  the  present  and  late  parish  priest,  endeavouring  to  acquire  correct  information 
as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  endowments  connected  with  these  schools,  but  owin'*  to  the 
confused,  meagre,  and  imperfect  books  in  which  the  transactions  of  the  charity  were  recorded 
without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  earliest  entry  which  was  shown  to  me,  relating  to  the  funds 
of  the  school,  appeared  in  what  was  called  the  Transaction  Book  of  the  Committee,  under  date  of 
the  9th  July,  1830,  and  was  as  follows:—11  Eev.  Dr.  Blake,  i>.p.,  intimated  that  he  received  £200, 
lcft.by  the  late  James  Walsh  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  ol  his  having  handed  same  to  the  treasurer! 
It  appears  that  the  sum  of  £133  2s.  Id.  now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  the  credit 
of  the  boys’  school,  and  £206  2s.  11c/.  of  the  girls’  school,  making,  together,  the  sum  of  £339  5s.  in 
favour  of  these  schools,  as  also  an  old  fund  of  £369  4s.  l\d.  British,  in  Royal  Canal  stock, 
which  stands  in  the.  treasurer’s  name.”  The  bequest  of  £200,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract! 
was  made  by  the  will  of  James  Walsh,  of  St.  Michael’s-hill,  Dublin,  merchant  (he  died  3rd  June’, 
1830),  whereby  he  bequeathed  £200  to  the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Blake,  r.r.,  as  a trustee,  for  the  Eoman 
Catholic  free  schools  of  St.  Michael  and  John’s.  In  what  manner,  or  from  what  source,  or  when 
the  two  other  sums  of  £133  2s.  Id.  and  £206  2s.  11  d.,  and  the  old  fund  of  £369’ 4s.  7 Id., 
Canal  stock,  also  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  were  originally  acquired,  the  books  did  not 
disclose,  and  nobody  connected  with  the  school  could  undertake  to  say.  There  were  various  other 
legacies  left  to  the  school  subsequently  to  Walsh’s  bequest.  In  1832,  a Mrs.  Sullivan  left  £10; 
in  1837,  James  Eavanagh  left  £100;  in  1843,  Richard  Ennis,  £100;  in  1852,  Christopher 
M‘ Donnell,  £20;  in  the  same  year,  Matthew  Cogan,  £50;  in  1854,  Mrs.  M'Dermott,  £10;  and 
in  1855,  Mr.  Byrne,  a like  sum  of  £10.  It  would  seem  that  the  principal  of  these  legacies,  as 
well  as  the  corpus  of  the  other  trust  funds,  was,  from  time  to  time,  encroached  on  to  meet  the 
temporary  exigencies  of  the- school,  and  that  the  result  of  these  dealings  (which  are  either 
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obscurely  or  not  at  all  recorded  in  the  books)  was,  to  leave  the  trust  funds  in  their  present 
condition.  The  lloyal  Canal  stock,  mentioned  above,  is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been,  as 
I was  informed,  paid  off  by  instalments.  The  only  moneys,  however,  which  appear  to  have 
been  received  on  account  of  these  instalments  were  two  sums — one  of  £90  18s.  a d.,  which 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Connell,  the  former  parish  priest,  on  the  3rd  September,  1850,  handed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roche;  and  the  other,  a sum  of  £2  8s.  G d.,  received  by  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connell  as  the 
balance  due  on  foot  of  the  Royal  Canal  stock,  and  by  him,  on  the  21st  February  last,  handed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roche.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  funds  of  the  male  and  female  schools  were 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  until  the  year  1841,  when  they  were  amalgamated. 
At  that  period  the  funds  of  the  male  school  were  £104  4s.  Tic/.,  and  of  the  female  school,  • 
£55  respectively.  The  schools  are  supported,  exclusive  of  the  aid  received  from  the  National 
Board,  from  the  annual  income  derived  from  the  trust  funds,  and  the  proceeds  of  a charity 
sermon  and  private  subscriptions. — [23rd  August,  1856  ] 

Essex-street,  West,  SS.  Michael's  and  John's  National  Girls'  Bat/  School. — I examined  a large  class 
of  the  girls  in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic.  They  read  pretty  well ; and 
their  answering  in  the  other  branches  was  very  good.  The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  is 
highly  creditable,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  exertions  and.  ability  of  the  assistant  mistress. — [23rd 
August,  1856.] 

Grand  Canal-street,  Boys’  School. — Although  no  trust  is  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  lease,  yet  it 
is  admitted  that  the  lessees  hold  the  demised  premises  in  trust  for  the  school ; and  it  is  intended 
to  have  a trust  deed  drawn  up,  in  which  a trust  for  the  school  shall  be  formally  declared.  As 
originally  founded,  this  was  a female  school,  to  which,  however,  male  infants  were  admitted. 

Besides  the  boys’  day  school,  there  is  also  a night  school  for  boys,  which  is  provided  with  a 
separate  teacher,  at  a salary  of  £24  Gs.  3d.  a-year. 

The  boys,  whom  I examined,  did  not  read  well ; but  their  answering  in  geography  and  mental 
arithmetic  was  very  good.  They  were  young,  and  evidently  belonged  to  a very  poor  class.  I 
observed  a want  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  regulation  of  the  school ; the  schoolroom,  besides, 
is  too  small  and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. — [22nd  March,  1850.] 

Grand  Canal-street.  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  pupils  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic; 
in  the  two  first  departments  the  answering  was  not  good ; in  the  last  it  was  fair.  Their  reading, 
too,  was  pretty  good. — [24tli  March,  1856.] 

Barrington-sired,  Methodist  Orphan  Girls’  School. — The  girls  read  pretty  well ; and  their  writing 
was  fair.  In  geography  and  history  their  answering  was  bad ; but  in  arithmetic  somewhat  better. — 
[3rd  December,  1855.] 

James' s-strect.  St.  James's  National,  Boys'  School.—  The  ceiling  of  the  schoolroom  is  too  low; 
and  the  stove  is  badly  constructed,  the  vapour  emitted  from  the  coke  burning  in  it  being  most 
offensive  and  unhealthy. 

The  boys  read  badly ; and  their  knowledge  of  grammar’  was  slight ; of  geography  somewhat 
better. — [7th  March,  1856.] 

James' s-street  St.  James's  National,  Girls'  School. — The  schoolroom  is  cold,  and  badly  lighted. 

It  has  an  earthen  floor. 

The  reading  of  the  girls,  whom  I examined,  was  indifferent.  The  general  answering  in 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  was  respectable.— [7th  March,  1856.] 

Jervis-street  Orphan  National  School. — The  boys  appeared  to  have  been  fairly  instructed-  I 
examined  them  in  English  dictation  and  geography,  and  the  result  was  pretty  favourable.  Their 
writing,  however,  was  not  as  good  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  all  other  respects  the  state 
of  this  establishment  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  dormitories,  or  sleeping  rooms, 
are  shamefully  overcrowded.  One  of  them  (18  feet  long  by  15  broad)  contains  no  less  than 
eleven  beds,  in  which  eleven  children  sleep ; another  (15  feet  by  12)  contains  five  beds,  in  which 
seven  children  sleep;  and  the  remaining  one,  two  beds,  accommodating  two  children.  The 
apartments,  besides,  are  gloomy  and  unventilated ; and  the  whole  house  is  extremely  dirty  and 
neglected.  The  kitchen  (a  wretched  room,  without  any  range  or  suitable  appliances)  also  serves 
for  a dining  hall.  The  miserable  wooden  trough,  in  which  the  boys  wash,  has  no  separate 
compartments  or  divisions,  so  that  when  any  boy  has  completed  his  ablutions,  the  dirty  water 
which  he  leaves  behind  him,  mingles  with  that  used  by  the  other  boys.  There  is  only  one  servant 
in  the  house,  and  no  laundry  or  play-ground  ; and  for  the  convenience  of  twenty  boys,  besides  the 
other  inmates  of  the  establishment,  there  is  only  one  privy  (a  very  vile  one).  An  institution  such 
as  this,  in  which  neither  health  nor  decency  can  be  preserved,  is  little  better  than  a nuisance. 
The  National  day  school,  in  which  the  boarders  receive  their  education,  is  a dirty  dilapidated 
barn  or  out-house,  in  a most  unhealthy  locality ; and  I cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise 
that  the  National  Board  should,  by  paying  the  teacher’s  salary,  countenance  the  holding  of  the 
school  in  such  a building.  There  appears  an  entire  absence  of  supervision,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  establishment.  The  Rev.  R.  A. 
"White,  one  of  the  Dominicans,  is  the  spiritual  guardian  of  the  orphans  ; but  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  clergyman,  ever  visits  the  institution  in  which  they  are  located. — [14th  February,  1856.] 
Kildare-place,  Irish  Clergy  Daughters'  School. — The  state  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  internal 
management  of  this  school  are  extremely  creditable.  The  children  are  very  well  educated  indeed ; 
and  their  intelligent,  animated,  and  cheerful  looks  betoken  no  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the 
highly  accomplished  and  excellent  lady  who  has  charge  of  the  establishment.  She  is  entitled  to 
the  rare  merit  of  having,  with  skill  and  success,  developed  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
her  pupils ; while,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  kind  and  motherly  attentions,  she  has  won  their 
regard  and  affections.  I examined  the  children  in  English  grammar  and  history,  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  remarkably  well.  In  geography  and  arithmetic  they  were  also  well  instructed. 
The  girls  of  the  head  class  translated  for  me  passages  from  an  English  author  into  French,  with 
fluency  and  correctness  of  grammar  and  pronunciation.  They  were  also  well  versed  in  the  Italian 
grammar,  and  had  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  writing  French  and  Italian  dictation. 
The  defects  of  the  establishment  are,  the  want  of  a proper  play  ground,  with  suitable  appliances 
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for  exercise ; the  want  of  a bath-room  and  water-closets  ; the  want  of  gas  in.  the  house ; and  the 
inadequate  accommodation  of  the  dormitories.  The  accounts  of  the  school  have  been  badly  kept, 
and  hitherto  only  annually  audited.  From  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Committee,  it  would 
appear  that  the  financial  aspect  of  its  affairs  is  not  very  favourable.  In  that  report  the  com- 
mittee state  that  their  immediate  liabilities  exceed  £10u ; and  they  deplore  “the  oft  recurring 
financial  pressure  which  has  made  the  existence  of  this  valuable  institution  a constant  struggle.” 
It  appears  to  have  been  rather  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  at  a time,  too,  when 
the  school  had  no  realized  fund  for  its  support,  to  have  taken  a lease  of  the  school  premises 
for  the  long  term  of  ninety-eight  years,  at  the  very  high  rent  of  £ 1 1 5 per  annum,  the  lease 
itself  containing  no  clause  of  surrender,  or  other  provision,  enabling  the  committee  to  determine 
their  liability  at  an  earlier  period.  — [17th  December,  1856.] 

King's  Inns-street  National  Girls'  School. — The  school  is  well  managed,  and  in  a high  state 
of  efficiency.  I examined  the  girls  in  reading,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  in  all  which 
the  proficiency  attained  was  very  creditable.  The  discipline  and  order  of  this  large  establishment 
are  to  be  commended.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  a regular  system  of  premiums  for  diligence 
and  good  answering,  as  well  as  good  conduct,  were  adopted  in  the  school. — [1st  March,  1856.] 

King's  Inn-street  National  Infant  School. — This  is  a well  managed  school,  and  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion satisfactory.  I examined  the  infants  in  reading  and  geography,  and  found  they  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  school  is  in  every  respect  above  the  average. — [1st  March,  1856.] 

Leeson-street  Infant  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  tolerably  good.  I examined 
the  infants  in  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  They  read  very  well;  and  in  geography  and 
arithmetic  answered  tolerably. 

I cannot  commend  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  but  I certainly  saw  it  under  disad- 
vantages. When  I entered  I found  the  children  at  play  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  noise  and 
uproar  which  then  prevailed  did  not  sensibly  subside  during  my  visit.  The  schoolroom  was 
very  dirty.  As  the  day  was  fine  and  there  was  a very  fair  play-ground  attached  to  the  school,  I 
inquired  the  reason  why  the  children  did  not  take  their  recreation  there,  and  was  informed  that 
the  long  and  damp  grass  on  the  ground  would  be  injurious  to  them,  and  that  in  the  low  state  of 
the  school  finances,  the  treasurer  did  not  like  to  incur  the  expense  of  mowing  the  grass.  This 
certainly  is  a mistaken  economy,  for  the  children  will  soon  do  more  damage  in  the  schoolroom 
than  the  expense  of  cutting  the  grass  could  possibly  amount  to.  I should  say  that  5s.  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  put  the  play-ground  in  proper  order. — [29th  October,  1856.] 

Martfs-placc  Christian  Brothers’  School. — Considering  the  short  period  during  which  this  school 
has  been  open,  the  state  of  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  order  and  discipline, 
too,  are  good.  The  boys  whom  I examined  read  pretty  well;  in  geography  their  answering  was 
fair ; in  mental  arithmetic  and  Euclid,  good.  One  boy  answered  well  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  but  he  had  been  a pupil  for  some  time  previously  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School, 
North  Richmond-street.  The  school-rooms,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they  are,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  number  of  pupils  present.  This  school  has  already,  like  the  other  Christian 
Brothers’ schools  in  Dublin,  although  so  recently  opened,  become  quite  too  crowded,  and  numerous 
applicants  for  admission  are,  in  consequence,  daily  rejected.  The  high  appreciation  thus  shown 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  public  for  the  schools  under  the  management  of  this  community  is,  in  my 
judgment,  well  merited,  and  I.  feel  bound  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  ability,  knowledge,  and  zeal 
displayed  by  the  Brothers  in  the  noble  work  of  education  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives. — 
[11th  November,  1856.] 

Meath-street  St.  Catherine's  National  Boys'  School. — I found  this  school  in  a low  condition  as  to 
general  instruction.  The  boys  whom  I examined  answered  badly  in  grammar  and  geography, 
and  were  very  indifferent  readers.  In  arithmetic,  however,  they  were  better  instructed.  The 
entire  income  derived  from  the  funds  is  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  schools;  a portion 
thereof,  viz.,  about  £22  or  £23  per  annum,  being  expended  in  the  celebration  of  Masses  for 
the  repose  of  departed  souls.  So  much  of  the  principal  as  represents  this  portion  of  the 
income  was  (as  I understood)  originally  left  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  and  not  for  the 
schools,  although  it  is  confounded  with  the  general  school  funds.  In  what  manner,  from  what 
sources  particularly,  or  at  what  period  the  trust  funds  were  acquired,  I failed  to  discover.  The 
parish  priest  (Dr.  Laplien)  could  not  tell  me,  and  no  books  or  records  were  kept,  from  which 
the  particulars  could  be  ascertained.  It  was  conjectured,  however,  that  the  property  arose  from 
the  savings  of  income  in  former  years,  and  from  legacies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
observe  how  unsatisfactory  this  state  of  things  is,  and  how  improper  it  is  to  mix  up  the  funds 
of  the  school  with  property  intended  for  pious  uses. — [25th  August,  1856.] 

Meeting-house  Lane,  Mary's  Abbey,  Presbyterian  Boys’  School. — The  class  which  I examined  read 
well : and  their  answering  in  English  history,  geography,  grammar,  and  Latin,  was  of  a superior 
character.  The  principal  is  a man  of  decided  intelligence  and  energy  of  character,  and  has 
brought  his  school  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

Joseph  Leeson  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £4,  late  currency,  to  this  school,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  The  Charity  School  of  Capel-street  Meeting-house,  in  Mary’s  Abbey.  It  appears  that 
this  annuity  was  regularly  paid  down  to  the  year  1843,  but  that  nothing  had  since  then  been 
received  on' foot  thereof,  'in  that  year  Lord  Milltown  (the  representative  of  Joseph  Leeson), 
refused  to  pay  the  annuity,  and  called  on  the  Committee  of  the  School  to  show'  by  what  title  they 
claimed  to  receive  same.  The  committee  were  unable  to  do  this,  having  (strange  to  say)  no  record 
whatever  of  Mr.  Leeson’s  bequest,  and  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
annuity  was  originally  created.  They  were  accordingly  forced  to  submit,  and  from  that 
time  gave  up  the  annuity  as  lost.  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  on  being  apprized  of  the  fore- 
going facts,  that  as  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregation  of  Eustace-street  enjoyed  an  annuity 
of  the  like  amount  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Joseph  Leeson  (the  ancestor  of  Lord  Milltown),  in  all 
probability  the  annuity  to  Mary's  Abbey  School  was  similarly  derived.  I accordingly  made 
inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  ascertained  the  fact  to  be  as  I had  conjectured.  I forthwith 
apprized  Mr.  Anderson  (a  respectable  solicitor,  and  an  Elder  of  the  Mary's  Abbey  congregation). 
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of  tlie  circumstance,  and  I believe  he  has  either  put  in  or  intends  to  put  in  a claim  for  the 
annuity  and  arrears,  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  where  a portion  of  Lord  Milltown’s  estates 
has  recently  been  sold;  and,  as  I understand,  an  ample  fund  exists  for  the  discharge  of  all  incum- 
brances atiecting  his  lordship's  property,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  arrears  due  will 
he  paid,  and  the  annuity  itself  secured  for  the  future.— [-43rd  February,  1S50.J 

Since  the  above  Report  was  signed,  I have  been  informed  by  Air.  Anderson  that  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  have  established  the  right  of  the  school  to  the  annuity  of  £4  and  all  arrears  due 
thereon  1 he  trustees  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  owner  of  the  estate  for  the 
sale  of  the  annuity,  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  and  a deed  is  being  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement. — [5  th  December,  1856.]  J 

North  Strand  Boys'  School— In  the  year  17S6  a number  of  gentlemen  formed  themselves 
into  a committee  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a place  of  divine  worship,  and  schools  in 
connexion  therewith,  on  the  North  Strand.  They  collected  subscriptions  and  secured  premises 
for  the  intended  object,  between  the  present  Episcopal  Chapel  on  the  North  Strand  and  Annesley 
Bridge.  The  same  building  served  for  a school  on  week  days,  and  a place  of  worship  on  Sundays 
I he  establishment  was  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections  at  the  weekly 
services.  The  income  thus  derived  having  for  many  years  exceeded  the  expenditure,  the  surplus 
was  invested,  and  gradually  accumulated,  until,  in  the  year  J833,  it  amounted  to  a sum  of 
£ 1 ,066  8*  three  and  a-lialf  per  cent.  Government  stock.  By  a resolution  of  the  then  subscribers' 
on  the  3rd  December,  1833,  the  whole  of  this  funded  property  was  set  apart  for  the  erection 
of  anew  place  of  worship  and  schoolhouses.  The  stock  was  accordingly  sold  out,  and  applied 
m aid  of  the  fund,  for  purchasing  the  site  and  building  the  new  chapel  and  schools.  The  latter 
were  completed  in  1838,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill  was  appointed  minister  of  the  chapel 
Archdeacon  Magee,  however,  considering  this  to  be  an  infringement  of  his  jurisdiction  as 
rector  ol  St.  Thomas’s  parish,  instituted  a suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  further  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel.  That  suit  was  determined  in 
lus  favour,  on  the  ground  that  the  institution  had  not  been  brought  within  the  operation  of  any  of 
the  Church  Building  Acts,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law,  for  any 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  to  officiate  in  a parish  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent 
As  the  result  of  this  decision  the  chaplain  resigned,  and  the  chapel  was  closed.  The  subscribers’ 
however,  being  advised  that  the  institution  might  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Oth  and 
7th  Wm.  IV  cap.  31 , and  legalized  as  a perpetual  cure,  by  appropriating  and  endowing  it  pursuant 
to  that  Act,  collected  subscriptions,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a sum  of  £ 1,800,  out  of  which  £1  Q50 
three  per  cent,  consols,  were  purchased  as  a perpetual  endowment  for  the  support  of  the  minister 
and  his  successors;  £120.  like  three  per  cents.,  were  appropriated  as  a permanent  fund  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chapel;  and  the  remainder  of  the  £ 1, 800  was  expended  in  fining  down  £19  12s 
of  the  ground  rent,  leaving  the  institution  subject  to  only  £ 1 0 per  annum  "round  rent  A 
trust  deed  was  then  executed,  bearing  date  the  «9tli  June,  18-16,  whereby  the°entire  premises 
including  the  chapel  and  schools,  were  vested  in  trustees.  The  deed  provided  that  the  trustees 
should  receive  the  pew  rents,  collections,  subscriptions,  Ac.,  and  after  paying  thereout  £50  a year 
to  the  chaplain,  should  apply  die  surplus  (or  such  part  thereof  as  they  thought  proper)  in  payintr 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  providing  requisites  for  the  male  and  female  schools  attached  to 
the  chapel,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  chapel,  at  their  discretion.  The  deed 
reserved  to  the  chaplain,  his  successors,  Ac.,  the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  mistress,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  schools.  The  only  legacy  which 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  schools,  was  one  of  £20,  bequeathed  about  the  year  1 834  by 
Alderman  Cash,  and  long  since  expended  on  the  current  disbursements.  The  funds  for' the 
support  of  the  two  schools  (male  and  female)  are  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  surplus  of  the 
pew  rents,  collections,  &c.  (after  paying  £50  a-year  to  the  minister),  and  from  the  school  fees  • but 
die  infant  school  does  not  share  in  this  fund,  being  supported  exclusively  by  private  subscriptions 
The  foregoing  particulars  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  this  Institution  were  mainly  derived  bv 
me  from  the  minister  of  the  North  Strand  Chapel.  I Should  observe  that  the  abovementioned 
sum  of  £1,066  3s  three  and  a-lialf  per  cent,  stock,  is  set  forth  in  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1835,  p.  Ill  b,  as  part  of  the  school  funds- 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ol'  Irish  Education  Inquiry’ 
made  in  1826  p.  567,  it  is  stated  that  part  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school  arose  from 
the  interest  of  eleven  new  four  per  cent,  debentures.  If,  then,  it  be  the  fact,  as  these  reports 
purport  to  show,  that  the  above  stock  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  schools,  the  propriety  of 
selling  it  out  and  appropriating  the  proceeds,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  erection  of  a nW 
of  worship,  would  seem  questionable. — [2nd  October,- 1856.]  1 

North  Strand  Girls'  School— The  proficiency  attained  in  this  school  was  low.  In  arithmetic  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  was  confined  to  the  multiplication  table ; and  of  "mm mar  little  nr 
nothing  seemed  to  be  known.  Their  reading  was  indifferent ; hut  in  geography  the  answering 
was  tolerably  good.  The  shortcomings  of  the  pupils  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  present 
teacher  whose  appointment  to  the  school  has  been  very  recent,  in  addition  to  which  the  attendance 
of  the  children  has  been  very  irregular.  Ullce 

There  was  no  time-table  in  the  school,  and  books  and  school  requisites  were  very  deficient  h.,t 
a fresh  supply  was  shortly  expected.  The  children  were  very  neat  and  orderly,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  school  good.— [3rd  October,  1856.]  pi'“e 

Ormond  quay,  Upper,  Presbyterian  Boys' School— There  is  no  sclioolhouse.  The  school  is  held 
m a room,  ol",  more  propei-lv  speaking;  a vault  underneath  Ormond-quay  Presbyterian  Church 
Ihe  situation  of  tins  room  is  most  objectionable;  it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  street  and  n,£ 
sents  n gloomy,  dnngeondike  aspect.  Although  in  every  respect  unsuitable*!'  , school'  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  bad  condition.  UUUJ" 

The  boys’  reading  was  indifferent-so  was  their  answering  in  geography.  Their  knowledge 
December  lJffijTJ  ®Xtremdy  hmited>  bufc  m mcntal  arithmetic  they  were  proficients—  [2uthi 
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Park-street,  West,  National  Ragged  Boys'  School. — Considering  the  great  poverty  of  the  children 
(this  being  literally  a ragged  school),  and  the  disadvantage  of  cold  and  badly  lighted  school- 
rooms, as  well  as  the  scant  supply  of  school  requisites,  the  proficiency  displayed  must  be  regarded 
as  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  pupils. — [3rd  October,  i860.] 

Park-street,  West,  National  Ragged  Givis'  School. — The  schoolroom  was  destitute  of  proper  school 
furniture  and  requisites.  There  was  only  one  desk  in  the  room,  and  that  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
accommodate  one-tenth  of  the  pupils,  so  that  many  of  them  were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  write 
their  copies  on  their  knees.  The  supply  of  books,  &c.,  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  theie  was  only 
one  map  (Europe)  in  the  school.  1 examined  a class  in  geography,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 
The  answering  in  geography  was  fair,  but  in  reading  and  arithmetic  the  result  was  not  favour- 
able. Much  proficiency  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  so  long  as  the  present  arrangements  are 
suffered  to  continue.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  are  sent  into  the  work-room  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  kept  there  until  three  o’clock,  so  that  only  two  hours  in  each  day  are  devoted  to  their 
literary  instruction  ; and  when  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  so  usual,  and  perhaps  unavoidable, 
in  ragged  schools,  is  taken  into  account,  the  literary  progress  of  the  children  becomes,  under 
such  circumstances,  a matter  of  much  difficulty.  The  present  mistress,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  school  only  since  January  last,  is  a very  intelligent  young  woman,  and  an  efficient 
teacher;  and  I have  no  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  school  in  her  hands  would 
speedily  and  materially  improve. — [3rd  October,  1856.] 

Patrick's  Close,  South,  Knight's  Endowed  School. — This  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1819 
only,  the  delay  (nearly  a century)  in  establishing  it  being  ascribed  by  the  governors  to 
“ litigation.”  If  so,  the  suit  which  produced  such  a result  must,  I presume,  have  had  its  forum 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  offers  a fair  illustration  of  the  proverbial  dilatoriness  of  that 
tribunal.  The  earliest  entry  in  the  minute-book  of  the  governors  (with  which  I was  furnished) 
is  dated  the  14th  April,  1814,  and  thereby  it  was  “ ordered  that  the  Bean  be  empowered  to  look 
out  for  a proper  schoolhouse  in  the  Little  Close,  pursuant  to  the  deed  executed  by  Mr.  Knight  for 
that  purpose.”  The  governors  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  ample  time  for  deliberation  before 
they  arrived  at  this  mature  resolution. — [3rd  December,  1855.] 

Patrick's  Close,  South,  St.  Patrick's  Beanery  Girls'  School. — Dr.  Marks,  Vicar  to  the  Dean,  and 
treasurer  of  the  schools,  informed  me  that  lie  ODly  kept  oue  and  the  same  account  for  the  deanery 
schools  (female  and  infant)  and  the  Dorcas  Association,  and  that  all  the  funds  received  by  him  as 
treasurer,  including  Mr.  Mahon’s  annuity  and  Mr.  Lewis’  donation,  went  to  the  common  support 
of  the  two  schools  and  the  Dorcas  Association,  the  main  resources  of  which  depended  on  the 
collections  made  at  charity  sermons  and  the  contributions  of  benevolent  individuals.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  Mahon's  annuity  was  left  for  the  use  of  the  orphan  children,  being  Pro- 
testants, of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  liberty,  but  is  applied  to  the  general  support  of  schools 
in  which  other  orphan  children  are  educated,  and  which  are  open  to  all  religious  denominations. 
[•24th  December,  1855.] 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul's,  National  Boys'  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  unhealthy,  having  neither 
sewer  nor  drain. — [-47th  December,  1855.] 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul's,  National  Infant  School. — The  schoolroom  is  very  bad ; it  is  nothingbetter,  in 
fact,  than  a cellar  or  vault,  and  is  unhealthy  and  unsuitable  in  every  respect.— [28th  December, 
1855.] 

Rogersoiis ■(juiiy,  Hibernian  Marine  School. — The  state  of  instruction  was  tolerably  good.  I 
examined  in  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  mental  arithmetic  and  reading. 

They  read  badly,  but  in  the  other  subjects  of  examination  answered  fairly;  The  defects  of  the 
institution  are  numerous.  Some  industrial  instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and 
having  regard  to  the  many  accidents  which  sailors  are  liable  to  meet  with,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  some  useful  trades  should  be  taught  to  the  boys,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe-making,  &c.  Formerly 
such  wras  the  case,  but  this  branch  of  instruction  has  long  been  discontinued. 

There  are  no  premiums  given  in  the  school,  except  a few  trifling  rewards  by  the  master,  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  There  is  neither  bath-room  nor  water-closet  in  the  house.  The  diet  does  not 
seem  judicious  ; and  I should  say  that  good  oatmeal  porridge  might  with  advantage  be  substituted 
for  the  bread  and  milk  supplied  at  breakfast.  Were  this  institution  on  a proper  footing,  and  the 
society  possessed  of  the  requisite  funds,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the  use  of  a vessel  in 
connexion  with  the  school,  and  that  the  boys  should  occasionally  take  a sail  in  the  bay.  The 
boys  are  only  allowed  one  shirt  in  the  week  each,  and  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  it,  as  no  night- 
shirts are  provided.  This  is  a very  objectionable  and  unhealthy  arrangement.  A gymnasium  or 
some  other  appliances  for  exercise  should  be  supplied. 

The  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  establishment  since  the  publication 
of  the  Report  of  1827,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
Society,  an  event  which  happened  in  the  year  1839.  It  seems  strange  that  Parliamentary  aid  should 
have  been  continued  to  other  establishments  of  an- educational  character  in  Dublin  (such  as  the 
Hibernian  Military  School,  and  the  Female  Orphan  House),  when  it  ceased  to  be  given  to  the 
Marine  School.  One  would  have  thought  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  legislature,  the  naval  was 
at  least  as  important  an  arm  of  the  public  service  as  the  military. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  discontinuance  of  Parliamentary  support  followed  in  a very 
large  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  children  supported  by  the  society,  and  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  establishment.  Originally  the  house  was  calculated  for  the  reception  of  180  boys, 
and  that  number  was  actually  at  one  time  maintained  therein.  When  the  Commissioners  who 
reported  in  1827  examined  the  house,  the  number  of  boys  was  170.  After  the  year  1839,  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  so  much  that  in  one  year  only  1 6 boys  were  accommodated  in  the  institution.  In 
1852,  there  were  20;  in  1853,  22  ; and  in  1854,  25  boys  on  the  foundation.  At  present  there  are  27 
boys  in  the  house.  The  salary  of  the  master,  which  in  1827,  was  £ 1 50  a year,  has  been  reduced 
to  £50;  the  salary  of  the  registrar,  from  £100  to  £65  ; of  the  chaplain,  front  £100  to  £75  ; and 
the  office  of  the  usher,  who  received  a salary  of  £S0  per  annum,  with  furnished  apartments  and 
allowances,  has  been  discontinued  altogether.  The  other  Officers  in  the  institution  are  a surgeon, 
at  £10  per  annum  (formerly  he  received  £100  a year) ; a housekeeper,  with  furnished  apartments 
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and  a salary  of  £40  per  annum,  besides  an  allowance  of  coal,  soap,  and  candles ; also  three  servants, 
residing  in  the  house,  at  £0  5s.  6 cl.  per  annum,  wages  each,  together  with  an  allowance  of  -Js.  1 vd. 
per  week  each,  for  a portion  of  their  diet.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  this  endowment  it 
must  be  admitted  that  its  usefulness  is  very  limited,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  or  even  with  the  amount  of  funds  now  belonging  to  the  society.  If  the 
income  of  the  institution  cannot  be  increased,  the  question  is,  cannot  it  be  more  judiciously 
expended  ? I confess  that  it  appears  to  me  the  services  of  a chaplain  might  reasonably  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  a separate  religious  establishment  is  not  necessary  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  society.  No  inconvenience  could  arise  from  the  change,  as  the  boys  might  attend  St. 
Mark’s  parish  church,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

To  improve  this  institution,  to  enlarge  and  extend  its  objects  and  operation— in  fact,  to  make  it 
what  it  was  intended  to  be,  an  efficient  nursery  for  the  supply  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  and  the 
merchant  service,  is,  in  mv  judgment,  a matter  of  national  importance.  The  metropolis  of 
Ireland  is  a fitting  locality  for  a first-class  marine  school,  and  to  such  an  establishment  the 
assistance  of  Parliament  might  with  propriety  be  extended.  Having  some  time  ago  visited  the 
Hibernian  Military  School  in  the  Plicenix  Park,  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  presented 
by  that  noble  and  flourishing  institution,  to  the  decayed  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  Marine 
School.  There  is  a Parliamentary  subsidy  of  £8.000  per  annum  to  the  school  for  the  education 
and  support  of  soldiers’  children,  while  none  of  the  public  money  is  expended  on  an  institution 
which  seeks  to  confer  similar  .benefits  on  the  children  of  those  gallant  sailors  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  naval  and  merchant  service  of  their  country? 

Before,  however,  the  aid  of  the  public  purse  could  successfully  be  solicited  for  this  school,  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  modify  or  alter  that  provision  of  the  Charter  which  requires  all 
children  in  the  establishment  to  be  brought  up  as  members  of  the  Established  Church.— T 1 2th 
November,  ]S5G] 

I revisited  this  institution  on  the  15th  November,  1S50,  and  was  gratified  to  observe  that  some 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  its  condition.  By  taking  in  a room  -formerly  occupied  by  the 
bailors’  Home,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  dormitory  accommodation,  and  there  are  now 
two  good  dormitories,  one  56J  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  in  breadth,  containing  an  beds  ; and 
the  other  4 7. V by  lb,  containing  1 1 beds,  of  which  3 at  present  are  unoccupied.  The  old  and 
very  objectionable  underground  lavatory  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  lieu  thereof  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  lias  been  constructed  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  It  consists  of  a wooden  shelf  or 
platform,  in  which  are  inserted  some  six  or  seven  basins,  supplied  with  water  by  metal  cocks 
communicating  with  a tank. — [22nd  November,  1856.] 

St.  Andrew's  Parochial  Boys'  School. — The  origin  of  the  endowments  of  this  school  is  as  follows : 

Southwell’s  bequest  of  £2  Irish,  arises  under  the  will  of  James  Southwell,  made  in  the  year  1 728, 
whereby  he  left  ,£28  a,-year,  late  currency,  to  be  divided  equally  between  fourteen  parochial  schools 
in  Dublin,  one  of  which  was  St.  Andrew’s  School,  £2  a-yeav  to  each.  The  annuity  is  paid  out 
of  money  in  the  funds;  the  amount  originally  paid  has  been  considerably  reduced,  owin"  to 
successive  reductions  in  the  Government  rate  of  interest.  The  lands  of  Phrumpstown  were 
purchased  in  the  year  1753,  for  the  sum  of  £1,250,  of  which  £700  belonged  to  the  schools,  and  the 
balance  of  £550  to  the  Widows’  Alms  House.  The  purchase  money  seems  to  have  been  acquired 
partly  from  bequests  and  partly  from  savings  of  income.  The  conveyance  of  the  lands  bears 
date  the  27th  March,  1753,  and  thereby,  after  reciting  that  by  anActof  Charles  II.  (I?th  and  18th 
of  his  reign)  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Andrew's  were  constituted  a body  corporate,  and  entitled 
to  hold  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £100;  and  that  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  £700  had 
been  made  to  the  charity  schools  of  the  parish,  and  £550  for  the  Widows'  Alms  House  ; Ben- 
jamin Johnson,  John  Seymore,  and  Edward  Beatty,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  them  of 
said  sum  of  £1,250,  conveyed  the  lands  of  Phrumpstown,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Connaught,  barony 
of  Rathdown,  and  Co.  Dublin,  containing  126a.  3r.,  Irish  plantation  measure,  to  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  subject  to  a lease  l'or  lives  renewable  for  ever 
made  the  22nd  September,  171 1,  to  one  Richard  Martin,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £43.  late  currency’ 
with  a fine  of  £2 1 1 0s.  on  each  renewal.  Of  this  profit  rent  of  £43,  Irish,  per  annum,  the  vearlv  sum 
of  £2  1,  Irish,  was  appropriated  to  the  schools  (representing  their  proportion  of  the  purchase  money) 
and  the  remaining  £19  to  the  Widows’ Alms  House,  representing  their  £550.  In  1847,  the 
house  No.  15,  Wi.-klow-street,  which  had  been  previously  used  as  the  boys'  boardinghouse’  was 
given  up  for  the  use  of  the  Widows’  Alms  House  (with  the  exception  of  three  apartment’s  for 
the  use  of  the  master  of  the  boys’  school),  rent  free ; and,  in  consideration  therefor,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  entire  of  the  Phrumpstown  rents  (including  the  £19  a-year  belonging  to  the 
Widows'  Charity)  should  be  for  the  future  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  This  arrange- 
ment is  still  subsisting,  and  I have,  therefore,  (it  will  be  perceived)  included  the  entire  of  the 
Phrumpstown  rents  among  the  endowments  belonging  to  the  schools.  In  strictness,  however 
part  of  Phrumpstown  must  still  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Alms  House  ; and  No  15  Wick- 
low-street,  as  the  property  of  the  schools  ; the  arrangement  referred  to  not  having  been  carried 
out,  or  indeed  being  capable  of  being  carried  out,  by  any  legal  document.  Attached  to  the  deed 
of  1753,  abovemcntioned,  was  a slip  of  parchment,  purporting  to  be  a list  of  benefactions  to  the 
schools  and  Widows’  Alms  House.  Amongst  them  appears  a bequest  of  £5 on,  from  Robert  Earl 
of  Kildare,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  charity  schools  of  St.  Andrew's  (no  date 
is  assigned  to  the  bequest)  ; and  also  a bequest  of  £200  from  Charles  Powell,  to  be  laid  out  -it 
interest  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  with  the  consent  of  his  executor*  and 
the  survivors  of  them,  his  heirs,  &c.,  and  the  approbation  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Ireland,  upon  trust,  that  eveiy  year  the  minister  and  churchwardens  should  apprentice  two 
boys  or  two  girls,  or  one  boy  and  one  girl,  of  the  charity  boys  and  girls  of  said  parish,  to  trades  the 
boys  to  be  bred  up  and  instructed  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  tillage ; and  the  mils  to  be  mod 
servants;  and  in  case  thereafter  there  should  be  no  charity  boys  or  girls,  or  the  charity  should 
cease,  then  the  interest  to  be  applied  in  apprenticing  the  like  number  of  boys  or  girls  of  poor 
decayed  Protestant  housekeepers,  within  the  parish,  such  boys  or  girls  to  be  approved  of  by  his 
executors,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  his  heirs,  and  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  whom  they 
were  put  out  to  be  Protestants.  •’ 
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Whether  this  bequest  for  apprenticing  was  ever  applied  as  directed  by  the  testator's  will,  I could  Cits  op  Dublin. 
not  ascertain ; this  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  it  has  not  been  so  applied  for  the  last  thirty  Endowments  in 
years,  at  the  least,  the  only  apprentice  fees  now  paid  being  derived  from  Love's  fund.  The  bequest  Operation. 
itself  can  no  longer  be  traced  or  identified;  and  most  probably,  though  not  so  stated,  it  formed  st.  Andrew's, 
part  of  the  £700  which  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Phrumpstown — the  legacy  of  £500  from  Parochial,  Boys. 
Lord  Kildax-e,  and  £300  from  Mr.  Powell,  making  together  that  sum.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
endowment,  small  as  it  is,  must  be  considei'ed  as  misapplied.  With  regax-d  to  the  £1,120, 

Government  new  three  per  cent,  stock  (of  which  a proportion  yielding  an  annual  dividend  of 
£28  4s.  6 d.  belongs  to  the  schools),  part  of  this  appears  to  have  been  pm-cliased  from  a sum  of 
£457,  levied  on  the  parish  in  1814  under  the  Militia  Bill;  but  which  not  being  required  for 
the  purpose,  was  by  an  act  of  vestry  handed  over  to  the  parish  schools,  and  the  remainder 
from  bequests  and  savings  of  income.  It  is  not  cleai-,  however,  that  the  militia  money  was 
appropi-iated  as  above  mentioned.  The  stock  is  vested  in  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish; 
and  pax-t  of  the  annual  dividends  thex-eof,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £5  7s.  6 d.  a-year,  is  applied  to 
the  xise  of  the  Widows’  Alms  House,  a corresponding  pox-tion  of  the  principal  being  considered 
their  px-operty,  although  no  deed  or  document  ascex'taining  the  fact  can  be  found.  It  appears 
that  on  the  4th  October-,  1727,  a sum  of  £475  8s.  11  d.  was  received  for  the  use  of  the  schools  from 
Cassandra  Travers  and  John  Roberts,  executors  of  Dr.  Travers.  In  1833  Joseph  Goff  left  £50 
to  the  schools.  Whether  these  legacies  were  expended,  or  ax-e  represented  by  any  existing 
property  of  the  schools,  I could  not  ascertain.  It  appears  also  that  portions  of  the  funded  property 
of  the  schools  were  from  time  to  time  sold  out  to  discharge  curx-ent  liabilities,  the  Governors 
considering  themselves  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  corpus  of  the  fund,  whether  derived  from  bequests, 
savings,  or  othex-wise.  With  regax-d  to  the  premises  called  the  Slxakespeax-e  Galleiy,  let  to  Mr. 

Rigby,  they  are  held,  together  with  the  boys’  school-room,  which  fox-ms  a part  of  same,  under  a 
lease  from  the  Cox-pox-ation  of  Dublin,  for  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  -29th  September,  1819,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £21,  late  cux-x-ency.  The  ox-iginal  lease  was  assigned  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
of  St.  Andx-ew’s.  Part  of  the  premises,  as  alx-eady  stated,  are  let  to  Mr.  Rigby  at  a yearly  rent  of 
£12.  Originally  these  schools  were  mex-ely  day  schools;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  converted  into  boax-ding  establishments.  They  have  now  reverted  to  their  ox-iginal  character. 

The  gii-ls’  boai-ding  school  was  broken  up  in  1833,  owing  to  the  wide-spread  immorality  engen- 
dei-ed  by  the  system,  as  many  of  the  girls  were  unchaste  befoi-e  Urey  left  the  establishment.  The 
boys’  boarding  school  ceased  in  1847,  or  tliei-eabouts.  The  Governors  having  advertised  in  Saunders' 

News-Letter  for  eligible  boys  to  fill  up  five  then  existing  vacancies  in  the  establishment,  and  having 
also  caused  same  to  be  announced  several  Sundays  in  the  parish  church,  and  no  applications 
having  been  made  to  them  for  admission,- a l-esolution  was  passed  on  the  1st  May,  1845,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Governors,  that  the  boarding  should  be  changed  into  a day  school.  No  boai-ders  were 
received  subsequently  to  that  date;  and  the  last  boai-der  was  appi-enticed  in  1847.  I carefully 
examined  the  vestry  books  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  schools. 

The  fix-st  entry  in  the  vestry  books  is  under  date  of  the  25  th  April,  1709,  when  a resolution  was  passed 
that  a fx-ee  school  be  established,  and  £ 1 2 a-year  be  assessed  on  the  parish  (pursuant  to  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Act  of  Charles  II.)  for  a schoolmaster.  In  1717  a further  resolution  appears  to  the 
effect,  that  thanks  be  given  to  Sir  W.  Fownes  for  a gift  of  a plot  of  ground  for  a schoolhouse;  and  to 
a Mi-.  Holland  for  building  it.  From  another  entry  in  the  vesti-y  books,  under  dale  of  the  1 1th  of 
April,  1726,  it  appears  that  two  rooms  were  set  apart  in  the  Widows’ Alms  House  in  Trinity  Hall, 
for  a girls’  charity  school  and  residence  of  a mistress.  What  became  of  the  plot  of  ground  given  by 
Sir  W.  Fownes,  and  the  house  built  thei-eon,  is  not  known.  Even  the  locality  of  the  pi-emises 
cannot  now  be  ascertained ; it  is  certain  that  no  benefit  or  income  has  been  derived  therefrom  within 
living  memory.  The  eai-ly  history  and  transactions  of  the  school  are  enveloped  in  considerable 
obscurity,  owing  to  the  loss  or  destruction  of  all  the  old  books  of  account  and  minute  books  of  the 
Governors.  There  are  no  account  books  preserved  which  go  behind  the  year  1846;  and  the  oldest 
minute  book  is  of  the  year  1824.  It  seems  that  a former  treasurer  of  the  schools  (Mr.  Portex-,  of 
College-green,  who  died  in  1845,)  having  got  into  his  possession  the  ancient  account  books 
and  other  documents  x-elating  to  the  schools,  never  restored  them  to  proper  custody.  Mr.  Porter 
was  strongly  suspected  of  having  appropriated  some  of  the  school  moneys  to  his  own  use.  At  all 
events,  his  repx-esentatives  refused  to  account  to  the  Governors  for  his  receipts,  or  to  give  back  the 
documents  which  related  to  the  schools.  I should  mention  that  the  schools  formerly  received  an 
annuity  of  £3,  late  cux-rency,  under  the  will  of  a Mrs.  Cranfield ; but  this  has  ceased  to  be  paid, 
owing  to  the  detex-mination  of  the  interest  in  the  px-operty  on  which  same  was  charged.  In  1846, 
a sum  of  £300  was  received  fx-orn  the  tx-ustees  of  Cave’s  Chax-ities,  and  expended  in  building  the 
female  school.  The  Widows’  Alms  House  and  girls’  school  are  held  by  lease  from  the  Cox-poration, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  from  March,  1782,  at  the  yeai-ly  rent  of  £12  18s.  5d.,  sterling.  The  schools 
are  under  the  management  of  governors,  consisting  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  present  and 
past  churchwardens,  who  subscribe  £1  a-year  each  to  the 'funds.  In  addition  to  the  endowment, 
the  schools  enjoy  a casual  income  arising  from  collections  at  an  annual  charity  sermon,  and 
donations,  which  together  amounted  last  year  to  £133  3s.  8 d.  The  children  (both  boys  and  girls) 
attending  the  schools  get  tlxeir  breakfast  free  each  morning. — [7th  October-,  1856.] 

St.  Andrew's,  Parochial  Girls’  School. — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  was  unsatisfactory.  St.  Andrews, 

The  reading  of  the  girls  whom  I examined  was  bad,  their  knowledge  of  grammar  very  limited,  •Paroclliak  GhL. 
and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  words  very  little  intelligence  was  exhibited ; in  geography  tire 
answering  was  better. — [8th  October-,  1856.] 

St.  Anne's,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — The  present  endowments  of  this  school  are  as  follows: — a St.  Anne's,  Parochial 
principal  sum  of  £1,150  Government  three  per  cent,  stock  (invested  in  names  of  vicar  and  treasui-er  -Boys- 
of  the  school)  ; a sum  of  £ 1 1 3 1 2s.  1 0d.,  similarly  invested  ; annual  rent  of  £25  paid  by  the  trustees 
of  Widows'  Alms  House,  for  the  occupation  of  part  of  school  premises ; Southwell’s  bequest  of 
£2  (late  currency)  per  annum. 

The  above. sum  of  £1,1-50  has  arisen  partly  from  the  savings  of  income  in  former  years,  and 
in  part  from  a sum  of  £500  allocated  to  the  support  of  this  school  by  the  tx-ustees  of  the  late 
Richard  Cave’s  Chax-ities.  Richard  Cave  died  on  the  4th  August,  1830.  The  other  sum  of 
£113  12s.  1 Od.  stock  has  arisen  entirely  fx-om  the  savings  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  In 
addition  to  the  income  thus  derived,  the  school  has  received  for  many  years  past  the  dividend  on 
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City  oy  Dtoyik,  a sum  of  between  £600  and  £700  invested  in  Government  three  per  cents,  and  producing  last 

Twin. y“,1'' the  O”0""*  of  ~ ls  «*  The  above  sum  cannot,  however;  strietlj  be  considered  as  an 

Operation.  endowment  for  the  school.  It  was  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Diana  A-mr  for  the 
St.  Anne's,  Parochial  of  thf  P°°r  °f  the  Pa!'ish  of  St.  Anne.  Her  brother,  the  Honourable  and  "Venerable 

Boys’.  Archdeacon  Agar  (who  was  left  trustee  of  her  will)  has  hitherto  appropriated  the  interest  of  the 

legacy  to  the  support  of  this  school.  This  application  of  the  money,  however,  is  strictly  at  his 
pleasure,  and  he  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  fund  in  any  way  he  may 
think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  generally.  J 

The  Widows’  Alms  House  was  built  originally  for  a schoolhouse  for  this  school,  in  the  year 
1751  or  1757,  and  is  now  let  to  the  trustees  of  the  alms  house  at  a yearly  rent  of  £-25 
By  fee  farm  grant,  dated  the  27th  October,  1783,  Lord  Molesworth  conveyed  to  William 
Lawder  and  Ralph  Evans,  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  and  their  successors  for  ever  (in  consid 
eration  of  the  yearly  rent  of  10s  late  currency),  all  that  lot  of  ground  situate  in  Stable-lane  (on 
which  the  sclioolhouse  and  alms  house  now  stand)  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  a charity  school  The 
deed  contained  a covenant  by  the  grantees  to  build  one  or  more  houses  on  the  demised  premises. 
In  performance  of  this  covenant,  a schoolhouse  was  built  by  subscription  in  the  year  1751  The 
present  schoolhouse  was  erected  also’ by  subscription,  in  1791,  and  the  original  building  was  then 
let  for  a Widows  Alms  House.  By  deed  dated  the  2nd  July,  1 853,  the  Commissioners  of  Incum- 
bered Estates  for  Ireland,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £ 10,  granted  the  perpetual  yearly  fee-farm 
rent  of  10s.  (reserved  by  the  deed  of  the  27th  October,  1733)  to  Thomas  B.  St.  George  and 
James  Sloan  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  and  their  successors,  in  trust,  for  the 
school.  Bartholomew  Mahon  (about  half  a century  ago)  left  the  sum  of  £200  for  this  school. 
No  trace  of  the  bequest  is  now  to  be  found.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Joseph  Goffs 
bequest  of  £o0,  in  1833.  The  casual  income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
annual  collection  -made  at  a charity  sermon  preached  on  behalf  of  the  school  in  St.  Anne’s  Church 
and  which  averages  £125  a-year ; and  a yearly  subscription  of  £42  from  the  Kildare-street  Club.’ 
Ihe  apprentice  fees,  which  are  paid  to  so  many  of  the  parish  schools  of  Dublin  (and  to  this 
school  amongst  others)  arise  from  property  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  wills  of  Joseph  Love 
“ ®eOTge  <Lardm1er-  respectively.  The  former  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  Thomas  Burgh 
and  Thomas  Kingsberry,  on  trust,  to  purchase  an  annual  rent  of  inheritance,  to  be  employed  ?n 
aPPnKrCeS  masters  , of  the  Established  Church,  boys  educated  in  any  of  the  charity 

schools , m Dublin.  Probate  of  his  will  was  granted  in  the  year  1728.  The  annual  income 
of  Loves  charity  is  £308  16s.  Ad.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £163  16s.  10 d.  arises  from  rents  of  real 
fmrwT  V144  i19/'  balance)  from  the  dividends  of  Government  three  per  cent,  stock 

fhZlll  A6  °f  County  Dublin,  left  (by  will)  to  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord 

S“>’  and  the  Ayobbishop  of  Dublin,  the  sum  of  £1,000,  to  put  out  to  apprentice  poor  boys 
Protestant  religion,  in  Dublin  (whose  parents  resided  there),  with  a fee  of  £10,  Irish  each 
present  ™d,ev  the  management  (by  appointment  of  the  trustees)  of  the 
Veneiable  die  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  The  testator’s  will  was  proved  on  the  8th  Januarv,  1765 
st1tn"e/t?l'°Ch,a!  B?y^  Dai;" and  hoarding  School  is  under  the  management  of  governors,  con- 
..  . , p ...  Slstiu°  of  the  parochial  clergy  (ex  officio ) and  some  of  the  parishioners.— [4th  October  1856  1 

b .Annes.Parcclual,  jt  An^  PorocM  CfM  School.- This  was  originally  a boarding  school.  About  thirty  years 
!t°lh  % d iS  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  present  day  school  substituted  in  its 
of  £ su^of£  TriT,^ is  mentioned  m my  report  on  the  male  school  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
school  No  lM'  G7?,mmellt  stoc  c)  properly  belong  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  male 

school.  No  portion,  however,  of  the  income  derived  from  them  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
female  school,  as  the  entire  amoimt  of  it  is  expended  on  the  male  school.  The  female  and  infant 
schools  are  supported  exclusively  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  average  £70  per  annum  The 
miint  school  is  endowed  only  so  for  os  being  held  in  a building  which  iteelf  belongs TZeduc,! 

“d  i°f”t) ~ e”tirelJ  ””der  the  ™ of 

Parochial.11  Parochial  School.— The  existing  funds  of  this  school  are  as  follows  • 

South weU  s. bequest  of  £2  (late  currency)  per  annum,  now  producing  an  annual  income  of  £l  4,? 

Pe1'  r1'  C°nSOlS’  n°W  Pr°ducing  - annu^T income  ^of 
AJJ.A  ’ r^dalls  bequest  £46  8s.  2d.,  producing  an  annual  income  of  £l  10s  2d  James 
Southwell  under  whose  will  the  above  annuity  is  derived,  died  in  the  year  1728.  The  £571  13, 
stock,  is  the  residue  of  divers  bequests  and  donations  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school.  A tablet  or  board  placed  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  records  the  n^esofthe 
SCh001’  and  the  dates  of  their  respective  bequests  and  donations.  I subjoin  a 


copy  of  the  same. 

DATE. 

1748.  Charles  Powell,  Esq.,  to 

apprentice  two  boys  or 
girls,  .... 

1749.  Mr.  James  Southwell,  per 

annum, 

1754.  John  Bolton,  Esq.,  . 

1759.  Mr.  Thomas  Mason, 

1763.  Mr.  Joshua  Wills,  . 

1764.  Captain  John  Ball,  . 

1766.  Alderman  Bower, 

1767.  Mr.  John  Lea, 

1769.  Mr.  Henry  Barton,  . 

1771.  Mr.  Martin  Kirkpatrick,  . 
1771.  Lord  Quail  Sumerville,  . 

in  his  lifetime, 

1774.  Rev.  W.  Usher,  prebend  of 
parish, 

1778.  Mr.  Daniel  Dickinson, 
1787.  Rev.  Southwell  Starkey,  . 


1787.  Sir  A.  King,  Bart,  and 

Alderman,  . . 20  0 0 

17S9.  George  Simpson,  Esq.,  . 100  0 0 

1804.  Henry  Sanders,  Esq.,  . 10  0 0 

1806.  Martin  Brownley,  Esq.,  . 10  0 0 

1807.  John  Nairac,  Esq.,  . . 200  0 0 

1808.  Richard  Hayes,  Esq.,  . 20  0 0 

1808.  Lewers  Hodgson,  Esq.,  . 30  0 0 

1810.  Thomas  Needem,  Esq.,  . 20  0 0 

1819.  Countess  of  Moira,  . . 11  7 6 

1845.  Andrew  Mollen,  Esq.,  . 5 0 0 

The  executors  of  the  late  Richard 

Cave,  Esq.,  . . . . 600  0 0 

Bequests  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary 

Yance 10  0 0 

_ . . 1,624  16  3 

Exclusive  of  Southwell’s  annuity  of  £2. 
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Which  of  the  above  were  bequests  and  which  donations,  inter  vivos,  was  not  accurately  ascertained,  City  or  Dublin. 
but  it  was  considered  that  all  the  large  sums,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  small  ones,  were  derived  _ . . , 

under  will.  It  appears  that  from  time  to  time  the  Governors  drew  on  the  principal  of  the  above  ' q iion_ 
funds  until  ultimately  they  were  reduced  to  the  amount  of  £571  1 3s.,  new  three  per  cents.,  st  Audoen's, 
at  which  they  now  stand.  The  only  particulars  which  I collected  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Parochial, 
trust-fund  are  as  follows Prior  to  the  year  1833  the  Governors  of  the  schools  had  advanced 
pavt  of  the  trust-fund  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  repairing  the  parish  church,  and.  it  seems 
that  in  that  year  the  amount  due  to  the  schools,  on  foot  of  this  advance,  was  £279  13s.  8 cl.  This 
sum  has  never  been  repaid,  and  is  now  regarded  as  lost.  The  fund  to  which  the  Governors  looked 
for  repayment  was  the  church  cess,  and  when  that  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  there 
existed  no  means  of  recovering  the  debt.  Such  was  the  explanation  which  I received  relative  to 
this  palpable  breach  of  trust.  In  the  year  1847  two  sums  of  stock  were  sold  out— one  producing 
£102  10s.  I cl.,  and  the  other,  £357.  Of  the  former,  £40  was  absorbed  in  law  costs  attending  the 
transfer  of  the  play-ground  from  the  Carpenters’  Guild  to -the  Governors,  and  £62  10s.  Id.  (the 
balance)  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  former  treasurer  of  the  schools  (now  deceased),  to  enable 
him  to  pay  an  annuity  of  £6  10s.  to  the  beadle  of  the  guild,  during  his  life,  such  being  the  con- 
sideration of  the  transfer ; of  that  balance,  £34,  was  paid  to  the  beadle,  on  foot  of  the  annuity,  up 
to  his  death,  and  the  remaining  £28  10s.  I d.  was  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  the  treasurer.  Of  the 
second  sum  of  £357,  the  greater  part  thereof,  viz.,  £330,  was  expended  in  building  the  school- 
house  ; £20  was  paid  as  compensation  for  injuries  done  to  the  adjoining  Widows’  Alms  House, 
and  the  balance  was  spent  in  fitting  up  the  school,  &c.  It  appeal's  from  the  Parliamentary 
returns  of  1823  (p.  5)  that  there  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  securities  of  different 
kinds  for  the  support  of  this  school,  producing  an  annual  income  of  about  £48.  The  Appendix 
to  the  Second  Report  of  1820,  p.  536,  states,  that  the  school  funds  consisted  of  the  interest  of  a 
few  debentures  bequeathed  to  the  institution,  and  producing  about  £50  per  annum,  and  that  there 
were  20  boys  on  the  foundation  who  were  clothed,  educated,  and  in  part  dieted  out  of  the  funds. 

In  the  Second  Report,  1635,  the  sources  of  the  support  of  the  school  are  stated  to  be  £340 -in  the 
34  per  cent,  stock,  the  rent  of  a small  tenement,  and  two  legacies,  producing  annually  £5  6s.  id. ; 
and  it  is  further  stated,  that  thirty  boys  were  taught  gratuitously,  and  clothed,  and  apprenticed  to 
trades.  It  thus  appears  that  the  lapse  of  time  lias  not  improved  the  financial  position  of  the 
school,  and  that,  in  fact,  were  it  not  for  Cave’s  legacy  of  £600,  received  in  1845,  the  income  of 
the  institution  would  now  be  under  £3  a-year  from  Southwell's  and  Tisdall’s  bequests,  although 
in  1826  there  was  a clear  realized  income  of  £50  a-year.  The  only  thing  to  show  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  trust  fund  is  the  schoolhouse,  stated  to  have  cost  £330.  There  must  have  been 
gross  mismanagement,  if  not  worse,  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  between  1826  and  1846,  and  even 
the  admitted  loss  of  £279  13s.  8c/.,  and  £28  10s.  Id.,  as  mentioned  above,  goes  but  a short  way  to 
explain  the  sweeping  diminution  of  the  trust-funds  which  took  place  in  that  interval.  The 
sources  of  income  for  the  school  (in  addition  to  the  endowments)  arise  from  the  collection  at  an 
annual  charity  sermon  preached  on  behalf  of  the  schools,  and  also  from  a sum  of  £15  a-year,  at 
present  paid  by  the  Governors  of  St.  Nicholas  Within  Charity  School,  for  the  education  of  their 
poor  children.  There  are  sixteen  boys  on  the  foundation,  who  receive  one  suit  of  clothes  in  the 
year  each,  and  are  apprenticed  at  the  expense  of  Cave’s  Charity.  Powell's  bequest  of  £260,  for 
apprenticing — if  ever  applied  for  that  purpose— has  long  since  ceased  to  be  so,  and,  like  the 
similar  bequest  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parochial  Schools,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a distinct  fund,  being 
mixed  up  with  the  other  trust-funds,  and  its  identity  thus  irrecoverably  lost.  What  became  of  the 
small  tenement  mentioned  in  the  report  of  1835  as  belonging  to  the  school,  or  even  its  locality, 

I ‘failed  to  ascertain.  No  benefit  or  income  is  now  derived  therefrom.— [2nd  December,  1855.] 

St.  Bridget's,  Parochial  Boarding  School.— By  an  act  of  vestry  made  by  the  ^minister  and  church-  r3’ rdin, 

wardens  of  St.  Bridget’s  Parish  (13th  May,  1706),  after  stating  that  the  Rev.  John  Jmes  had 
offered  to  rebuild  the  church  called  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Paul’s  for  a school  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  learning,  it  was  ordered  accordingly.  This  act  was  the  foundation  of  the  charity 
school  of  St.  Bridget’s.  It  became  a boarding  school,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  main- 
tenance, clothing,  education,  and  apprenticing  to  trades  of  twenty. boys  (children  of  deceased 
parishioners).  The  school  has  endowments  from  land  as  well  as  from  personal  property.  In  the 
third  year  of  Charles  I.  a grant  was  made  to  Gilbert  Domville  and  some  other  parishioners  of 
St.  Bridget’s  Parish  of  a house  and  premises  in  Ship-street,  in  fee,  which  afterwards  (but  the  exact 
date  is  unknown)  became  the  property  of  this  school,  and  were  demised  to  John  Holmes  for 
sixty-one  years,  from  June,  1801,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £18  4s.  In  1819  James  Daniel,  by  his 
last* will  (dated  the  11th  May,  1819),  bequeathed  a house  in  Cuffe-street  (after  his  wife’s  death)  to 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  this  parish,  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  school.  By  in- 
denture of  the  26th  July,  1781,  Thomas  Jones  and  others,  in  consideration  ofa  sum  of£643  2s.  6 a., 

(being  part  of  the  several  donations  and  .bequests  made  to  the  parish  for  the  support  of  the  chanty 
school,)  conveyed  to  the  then  churchwardens  of  the  parish  a piece  of  ground  in  Grafton-street, 
with  two  dwelling-houses  erected  thereon  in  trust  for  said  school. 

The  annual  income  received  in  the  year  1853  from  the  premises  already  mentioned  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £76  8s.,  and  the  outgoings  for  the  same  year  to  the  sum  of  £15  13s.  10a.,  making 
the  net  income  of  that  year  from  the  landed  endowments  of  the  school  £66  1-ls.  2d. 

With  regard  to  the  endowments  from  personal  property,  the  earliest  known  came  from  Mr. 

John  Nairac,  who  (by  will  dated  24th  September,  1795,)  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  property 
in  trust  for  seventeen  parochial  schools,  one  of  which  was  St.  Bridget’s.  Francis  Higgins,  o 
Stephen’s- green  (will,  17th  September,  1796,)  bequeathed  £10,  and  John  Rikey  (will,  1st  duly, 

1799,)  bequeathed  £20  to  this  school.  Thomas  Tench  (will,  7th  August,  1806,)  bequeathed 
£100  to  the  school,  and  Anne  Daunt  (will,  3rd  February,  1807,)  bequeathed  a like  sum,  directing 
it  to  be  invested,  and  the  yearly  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  the  school.  A great  many  other 
pecuniary  bequests  were  from  time  to  time,  prior  to  the  year  1828,  made  to  the  schobl,  amounting 
altogether  (including  Pleasant’s  legacy  of  £3,000)  to  the  sum  of  £4,746  12s.  2d.  Many  of  these 
bequests  were  from  time  to  time  expended  (how  or  when  is  not  known)  presumably  for  the  bene 
of  the  school,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  present  Dean  of  Kildare  became  the  Incumbent  o 
St:  Bride's,  about  the  year,  1828,  the  only  available  funds- of  the  school  consisted  of  a moiety  ol  the 
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sum  of  £184  11s.  M.  Government  stock  (the  other  moiety  belonging  to  the  Parochial  Aims 
BiXm  “iYT  °f  -?52»  18e.  S id.  lent  by  the  Governors  of  the  school  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Budget.  Ihe  last  mentioned  sum  has  been  since  repaid  to  the  school,  the  greater  part  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  balance  by  the  parish.  Since  18-13  the “followin',  legacies 
tety-  by  the  Governors  of  the  schools  :-£  10  from  Mr.  Haughton,  like  sims  from 
Sevam  ei  S finndfM''  Y"™ ; Llls-  “•  Joseph  Golf  and  another,  £80  from  Mr. 
1!„  • f Arehdeacon  Kmgsberry.  All  these  sums,  ivitli  the  exception  of 

Hamse  bequest  ol  £10  have  been  duly  invested  in  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  minister  and 
'¥  *S‘S'  ??St ?r  lhe  sohools-  Although  £100  only  were  stated  to  have 
school.  T , Kingsberrys  bequest,  yet  in  fact  lie  left  £500  to  the  parochial 

lWhi’af  Aim  h“  ‘be  remaining  £100  tvere  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Parochial  Alms  House  (upon  what  principle  was  not  explained).  In  addition  to  the  endow- 
ments already  mentioned,  there  is  a bequest  or  donation  from  Lord  Kcdesdaie  (Lord  Chancellor 
of  Iieland),  which  now  produces  an  annual  income  of  £9  4,s.  7d.  ' 

Since  1898  the  Governors  have  sold  out  a sum  of  £700  stock  (part  belonging  to  the  schools 
helRf  th*®  PfnS1’  but,how  ™ucb  t0  each  1 could  not  learn),  and  applied,  same  partly  for  the 
!hP' tit  fi th®.sch°o1®’  and  Partly  for  parochial  purposes.  Great  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  schools  and  the  Parochial  Alms  House  have  been  amalgamated 
only  one  general  account  is  kept  by  the  bank,  and  a difficulty  has  thus  been  created  of  distin- 
guishing what  proportions  belong  precisely  to  each  establishment.  From  an  estimate,  how- 
evei,  made  out  by  the  dean  at  my  request,  it  appears  that  of  the  sum  of  £ 1,57a  4s.  4 d.  beimr  the 

offceTarish  inmtrri7laSt  f°  thlC1'e,dit  of  tlie  ministers  and  churchwardens 

ol  the  paush  £9/1  lbs.  6l<7.  would  belong  to  the  schools,  and  the  residue  to  the  alms  house 
The  dean  stated  that  this  was  at  the  utmost  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  that  no 
nnlfnv-  A7  *1?  attainable'  addition  to  the  source  of  confusion  above  adverted  to,  it 
appeals  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  distinguish  the  funds  of  the  boarding  school 
?iaUe<1’  fl0m  th°Se  ^lf  any)  °f  the  Parochial  daily  schools ; on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  blended  in  one  common  mass,  and  tlie  income  derived  therefrom  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  support  of  the  boarding  and  daily  schools.  a y 

fwlI^K,b|Ulk  f ^ end°'Jments’  however’  having  come  into  existence  prior  to  the  year  1828 
t S 3cbools 'vere  first  commenced),  they  were  of  course  intended  by  their  donors  for 

w u lu  boarding  school  only  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  the  last-mentioned  establish- 
ment has  been  the  sufferer  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  funds.  Nor  is  the  grievance 
merely  theoretical ; for  it  appears  that  the  number  of  boys  boarded  has  been  successively  reduced 
t Vle?lty  ' °bUm  h?f  °,risin,a,1  number),  down  to  nine,  at  which  it  stands  at  present,7  and  this 
W.Lafltte,dl?  attl'lbutafile  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds.  Indeed  I learned  that  it  has  long 
been  in  contemplation  to  abolish  the  boarding  school  altogether,  and  devote  the  entire  funds  to  the 
£pPor?  0/.tbc  dafiy  sefioois— an  operation  which,  however  abstractedly  beneficial,  could  scarcely 
be  carried  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.— [27th  November,  1855.]  7 
ft  Farochi<d  B°y(  School.—] [ heard  some  of  the  boys  (head  class)  read.  I also  examined 

l in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Their  reading  and  writing  were  pretty  good. 
Their  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  — - ° 1 3 g 


,f  Wti  tbe.master>  and  indeed  al’l  Paries  concerned,  as  to  the  insufficiency 

if  the  school  fund.  The  school  did  not  present  a thriving  aspect.— [30th  November,  1855.]  7 

^u'-frCkjuS'  P.“rochi?1  Girh'  School.— One  glaring  defect  is  the  gross  inadequacy  of  the  teachers’ 
£1^  and  i?nW  14  Can  be  exPee.ted. that  a schl)o1  "-ill  prosper  where  the  teachers  are  rewarded  with 
£15  and  £10  a year  respectively,  is  more  than  I can  conceive.— [30th  November,  1855.] 

Catherme  s'  Parochial  Boys'  School.— At  the  annual  examinations,  rewards  ought  to  be  given  for 
good  answering  and  good  conduct,  and  a school  library  might  very  usefully  be  established.  The 

,TSPfplTdSr0Ufid  1S  alS°  a lel)Ct’  as  the  health  of  the  b°ys  cannot  but  suffer  from  their  long 
uninterrupted  confinement  each  day,  in  rooms  the  reverse  of  salubrious.  I examined  the  boys  in 

^f.-l^lN7^bTl^lSh  MSt°ry’  ^ 8e°graph7-  ^ eXbibited  a ‘-easonable  pro- 

Pai0ch.ial,  Girlf  School.— There  is  no  play-ground,  and  no  intervals  are  allowed  for 
leci cation.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  no  rewards  are  given  to  the  children  for  proficiency  in 
learning.  The  kitchen  is  out  of  order,  and  requires  a thorough  repair,  and  the  washing  accommo- 
dation ought  to  be  improved.  ° 

— [SthaNovelbe?  <?855 ]** reading’  arithmetic,  and  geogi-aphy ; the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 

St.  Georye  s.  Parochial  Boys'  School.— I examined  tlie  boys  in  reading  and  geography ; their 
answering  was  not  good.  In  mental  arithmetic  they  answered  better.  Their  writing  (as  appeared 
C0[Y  b°°  "S)  "T  g°v°d’  Th®  scb°o1  aPPears  not  to  be  under  proper  supervision,  being 
eft  almost  exclusively  under  he  contro  of  the  master.  The  schoolroom  is  a fine  apartment,  but 
“a„gecte  atpeCt'  1 tlunk  lta,defoct  that  there  is  no  playground  for  the  boys ; the  little 
jaid  oft  the  school  is  quite  unsuited  for  that  purpose,  being  small  and  unhealthy.  It  would  be 
well  also  if  the  master  had  more  regard  to  system  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  that 
[Sr^NovemLT'lSsf]  &t  pen°ds’  and  rewards  Siven  for  diligence  and  good  answering.— 

St.  James's,  Parochial  Boys'  School.  Thomas  Pleasants,  who  died  1st  March,  1818,  bequeathed 
Smr  febenul'es-  each  representing  £100.  These  were  afterwards  converted  into 

£900  Giand  Canal  Stock;  in  addition  to  which  the  schools  are  entitled  to  a further  sum  of  £60 
?roduc,e  of an°toer  legacy,  but  by  whom,  or  when  bequeathed  wasnotknown),  making 

together  the  principal  sum  of  £960  Grand  Canal  Stock.  8 

. Jb®  divid®.nds  paid  ,on  *his  stock  vary  considerably— the  amount  received  for  the  year  1853  was 
v 1 l2s'j  t>MiSS  ()ordelia  Cary  devised  certain  lands  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions  and  Bequests,  m trust,  inter  alia,  to  pay  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  £10  a year  to  the  paro- 
chial schools  of  St.  James  s.  In  addition  to  the  above  endowments,  the  schools  formerly 
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derived  a profit  rent  of  £4  12s.  4 d.  (£5  Irish)  from  a house  in  Castle-street,  hut  owing  to  the 
reduction  m the  value  of  house  property,  no  rent  has  been  received  out  of  it  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  How  or  when  this  profit  rent  accrued  to  the  schools  was  not  known,  and  I was  unable 
to  ascertain.  The  property  is  now  worthless. 

In  a Parliamentary  Keturn  (1828)  of  accounts  relating  to  the  diocesan  and  parish  schools  in 
Ireland,  the  rent  derived  from  the  tenement  in  Castle-street  is  erroneously  put  down  at  £10  per 
annum  ; it  never  was  more  than  £5  Irish  currency.  The  same  return  is  also  incorrect  in  stating 
that  “ a piece  of  ground  had  been  purchased”  for  the  purpose  of  building  a schoolhouse — no 
such  ground  was  in  fact  purchased.  A schoolhouse  was,  however,  built  on  a site  rented  at  £5  5s. 
a year. 

Richard  Espinasse  (the  executor  of  Miss  Cary's  will)  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1842— probate 
of  his  will  was  granted  7th  May,  1842,  to  William  Espinasse,  of  Dundrum,  and  It.  Espinasse,  Kill 
Abbey,  Blackrock,  County  Dublin.  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  rector  of  St.  James's  parish, 
Dublin,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  the  annual  sum  of  £3,  to  keep  his  family  vault  in  repair,  and 
mso  towards  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  alms  house  and  Protestant  school  of  said  parish.  The 
Bey.  Mr.  Kingston,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  informed  me  that  he  never  had  heard  of  this  bequest, 
and  that  nothing  on  foot  of  it  had  ever  been  received.  In  D'Alton’s  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  1835,  “ St.  James  s Day  Schools”  are  stated  to  have  an  income  of  £17  1 Os.,  arising  from  their 
funded  property,  and  “St.  James's  Sunday  Schools,”  to  have  an  income  of  £10  a year,  “the 
amount  ot  a bequest.”  This  -statement,  if  intended  to  apply  to  the  parish  schools,  is  not  correct, 
as  they  never  had  any  funded  property  whatever,  or  any  separate  income  of  £10  a year  arising 
from  a bequest.  I should  add  that  the  schoolhouse,  having  been  built  by  money  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  the  purpose,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  school  endowments. 

The  only  permanent  income  of  the  charity  is  that  derived  from  Pleasants’  and  Cary’s  bequests, 
and  an  annuity  of  £2,  late  currency,  Southwell’s  bequest.  Collections  at  charity  sermons,  and 
subscriptions,  constitute  the  casual  revenue  of  the  schools. 

llie  Rev.  Mr.  Kingston  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  annuity  derived  under  Southwell’s 
will  until  I informed  him  ot  it ; and  having  then  made  a search  into  the  books  of  account  kept  by 
the  late  treasurer  of  the  school  he  ascertained  that  an  annual  sum  of  £ 1 ] 65.  1 1 d.  (equivalent  to  £ 2, 
late  currency,)  had  been  received  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens  ot  St.  Werburgh’s,  on  foot, 
of  the  above  bequest,  down  to  the  year  1842,  since  when  nothing  had  been  received  from  that 
source.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  arrears  due  will  be  recovered,  and  the  future 
payment  of  the  annuity  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  as  the  fund  for  payment  (money  in 
the  funds)  is  still  in  existence. 

At  present  it  appears  that,  owing  to  successive  reductions  in  the  government  rate  of  interest, 
an  annual  sum  of  £1  4s.  only,  instead  of  £1  ] Gs.  1 Id.,  is  receivable  by  each  of  the  fourteen  schools 
in  respect  of  their  shares  of  the  annuity  of  £28,  Irish.  In  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  relating  to  schools  and  education  in  Ireland,  dated  9th  February,  1824,  p.  86,  there 
appears  a statement  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Gascoigne  bequeathed  £2  a-year  to  St.  James’s  School,  Dublin,  for  ever — that  the 
Commissioners  had  been  obliged  to  interfere  as  to  this,  and  that  an  arrear  of  £60  had  been  paid, 
and  the  future  payment  of  the  annuity  secured.  I could  not  learn  any  thing  as  to  this  annuity. 
No  mention  of  it  was  made  in  the  school  accounts,  and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  paid  on  foot  of  it.— [31st  December,  1855.] 


City  or  Dublih. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

St.  James’s, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


St.  Johns,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — How,  or  in  what  manner,  or  at  what  time  the  schools  St.  John's, Parochial, 
acquired  the  landed  or  house  property  now  belonging  to  them  I was  unable,  notwithstanding  the  B°ys- 
most  minute  inquiry,  to  ascertain.  The  documents  to  which  I had  access  threw  no  light  on  the 
subject.  It  was,  however,  conjee turally  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Dean  (a  gentleman  who  had  for  a long 
time  been  treasurer  of  the  school,)  that  the  premises  in  question  were  purchased  in  trust  for  the 
schools  out  of  moneys,  the  property  of  the  schools,  and  that  such  purchases  were  made  not 
less  than  half  a century  ago,  and  most  probably  at  a much  earlier  period. 

The  landed  endowments  of  the  charity  are  as  follows  : — Ground,  whereon  is  built  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  of  SS.  Michael  and  John,  West  Essex-street  (formerly  Smoclc-alley),  held  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Chapel  under  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  originally  made  by  the  minis- 
ter and  churchwardens  of  St.  John’s  to  one  Lewis  Duval,  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  £61  10s. 

House  in  Lower  Exchange-street  (formerly  Blind-quay),  now  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  SS.  Michael  and  John  under  a lease  for  the  residue  of  a long  term  of  years,  subject  to 
an  annual  rent  of  £25  16s.  11  d. 

House,  1 9,  West  Essex-street,  held  by  lease  for  a term  of  years  unexpired,  subject  to  the  annual 

The  above  premises  are  held  by  trustees  for  the  parochial  schools  under  a fee-farm  grant,  sub- 
ject to  a head  rent  of  £33  1 9s.  id.  In  addition  to  these  premises,  the  schools  also  possess  a tene- 
ment in  John’s-lane,  formerly  the  parochial  schoolhouse.  It  is  now  let  in  rooms  to  poor  persons, 
and,  as  the  rents  received  of  course  fluctuate  much,  the  income  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  it 
averages  about  £20  per  annum. 

The  personal  property  of  the  schools  at  present  available  is  as  follows: — Southwell’s  annuity  of 
£2,  Irish,  now  reduced  in  value  to  £1  4s.  per  annum  ; a sum  of  £202  1 Is.,  in  3 per  cent,  stock, 
and  a sum  of  £581  10s.  9 d.  The  former  sum  was  stated  to  be  the  consolidated  amount  of  two 
bequests — one  from  a Mrs.  Anne  Wallis  (the  date  of' her  death  was  not  known),  and  the  other 
arising  under  the  will  of  the  late  well  known  Dr.  John  Barrett,  f.t.c.d.  The  other  sum  of  £581 
10s.  9 d.  was  lent  to  the  parish  of  St.  John,  about  the  year  1765,  to  assist  in  rebuilding  St.  John’s 
Church,  and  has  never  been  repaid.  The  interest  on  the  loan  was  originally  5 per  cent.,  but  it 
has  been  reduced  to  4 per  cent.,  and  even  that,  owing  to  the  unprosperous  condition  of  the  parish 
finances,  is  very  irregularly  paid.  Whether  the  parish  will  ever  be  able  to  repay  the  principal 
appears  by  no  means  free  from  doubt.  No  deed,  or  instrument  evidencing  such  loan,  was  pro- 
duced to  me ; but  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Dean  that  some  years  ago  several  deeds  relating  to  the 
school  estate  (amongst  which  was  a deed  securing  the  above  loan  on  the  parish  estate,)  were 
handed  over  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  by  him  never  returned  or  accounted  for. 

In  the  return  of  the  school  property  already  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


City  of  Dublin. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

St.  John’s, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


St.  John’s, 
Parochial,  Girls. 


St.  Luke’s, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


Schools  by  the  present  rector  of  St.John’s,  two  legacies,  producing  respectively  the  annual 
interest  £1  13*.  and  £6  18s.  (the  former  left  by  a Mrs.  Fox,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  John  Batchelor,) 
are  put  down  as  part  of  the  school  property.  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  appears  from  the  Appendix 
to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners. of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland— 
that  Mrs.  Fox’s  legacy  was  left  to  the  poor,  and  Batchelor's  to  the  sick  and  indigent  of  St.  John’s 
parish.  The  only  personal  property  of  the  schools,  therefore,  consists  of  Southwell’s  annuity 
of  £2,  Irish  (only  £1  is.  per  annum  being  at  present  paid),  and  the  sum  of  £202  lls.,  Govern- 
ment Stock,  together  with  the  further  sum  of  £581  10s.  M.  lent  to  St.John’s  parish.  The 
endowments  already  enumerated  are  applied  without  distinction  to  the  support  of  the  three 
parochial  schools,  viz.,  the.  male,  female,  and  infant,  respectively. 

The  above  sum  of  £581  10s.  9d.  arose  either  from  bequests  made  from  tune  to  time  by  private 
individuals  for  the  benefit  of  these  schools,  or  else  from  charity  sermons,  subscriptions,  &o.,  and 
accumulations  of  income,  or  from  all  these  sources  together,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  tins  with 
precision,  for  the  Governors  of  these  schools  (like  the  Governors  ol  other  parochial  schools  in 
Dublin)  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  any  regular  books  of  account  showing  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture of  the  schools  or  other  dealings  with  the  trust  funds.  The  only  information  which  I obtained 
on  this  head  was  set  forth  in  a book  of  proceedings  of  the  Governors  of  the  schools,  produced 
to  me  bv  the  Bev.  Mr.  Marrable.  It  set  forth  a deed  of  the  5th  July,  1744,  from  which  it 
appeared"  that  a sum  of  £100  belonging  to  the  schools  had  been  lent  oil  mortgage  of  the  lands 
of  Enamdi,  in  the  Go.  Cavan.  That  sum  was  afterwards,  on  a sale  of  the  lands,  repaid  to  the 
Governo'rs’of  the  schools.  By  another  mortgage,  dated  24th  June,  1737,  lands  and  houses  in 
Smock-alley,  and  also  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Tool,  were  mortgaged  to  secure  £400, 
whereof  £300  belonged  to  the  schools.  These  premises  were  afterwards  (it  was  presumed) 
purchased  by  the  Governors,  and  are,  no  doubt,  identical  with  the  real  property  already  described 
as  belonging  to  the  school  estate.  Extracted  from  the  same  book  I append  a list  of  the  names 
of  parties  who  bequeathed  money  to  the  schools Bev.  Mr.  Sallekled  bequeathed  £200 ; Richard 
Jackson,  £10;  Joseph  Sidebottom,  £20;  John  Bolton,  £10;  Mrs.  Allen,  £10;  Charles  Powell, 
£200  (no  dates  were  assigned  to  any  of  these  bequests);  Mary  Bonnell  (will,  dated  27th  Febru- 
ary, 1702),  £200  ; Mr.  Timothy  Edge,  £20.  In  addition  to  these,  Joseph  Goff,  who  died  in  April, 
1833,  left  £00,  and  in  IS46  a person  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  £40  to  the  schools.  The  male 
and  female  schools  have  been  in  operation  since  the  year  16S4,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Dean)  as 
originally  constituted,  they  consisted  of  a boarding  school  for  girls,  and  a daily  school  for  boys. 
This  account  in  the  main  accords  with  the  statement  as  to  these  schools  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Ireland,  p.  121,  b.  However,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  1 823  they  are  described  as  “ one  parochial  school,  containing  six  boys  and  six  girls, 
who  are  lodged,  clothed,  supported  and  educated  also  sixteen  boys  and  eleven  girls,  who  receive 
daily  instruction.”  Mr.  Dean  considers  this  statement  to  be  a mistake,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  no 
boys  were  ever  boarded  or  lodged  in  the  establishment.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
for  many  years  prior  to  1840  the  parochial  establishment  comprised  only  a boarding  and  day 
school  for  females  and  also  a day  school  for  males.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  (who  was  the  then  rector 
of  the  parish  1 and  the  other  Governors  of  the  schools  being  of  opinion  that  the  boarding  school 
system  did  not  work  well,  a resolution  was  passed  on  the  3rd  November,  1846,  that  the  number 
of  boarders  should  be  diminished  and  the  daily  schools  be  increased.  That  resolution  was  acted 
on,  and  it  appeal's  that  on  the  2nd  February,  1847,  the  number  of  boarders  was  reduced  to 
four,  and  in  1848  the  boarding  school  was  entirely  broken  up.  The  schools  are  now  exclusively 
daily.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Dean  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  expended  upwards  of  £700  out 
of  his  own  pocxet  in  altering  the  schoolhouse  and  adapting  it  to  its  present  purpose.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  object  by  a donation  from  the  trustees  of  the  late  Otway  Caves  Charities. 

The  boys  whom  I examined  read  badly,  and  their  answering  in  geography  and  arithmetic  was 
very  indifferent  It  is  but  ust  to  the  present  teacher  to  observe  that  he  has  been  master  of  the 
school  little  more  than  a year,  and  that  he  stated  to  me,  that  he  found  the  boys  exceedingly 
gnorant  when  he  commenced  teaching  them. — [29th  December,  1855.] 

St.  John's , Parochial  Girls'  School. — The  girls  whom  I examined  were  not  well  instructed,  their 
answering  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  displaying  but  little  proficiency.  Their 
shortcomings  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  present  teacher,  as  her  appointment  has  been  very 
recently  made.  Had  they  been  longer  under  her  care,  I am  confident  the  result  would  have  been 
different. — [28th  December,  1855.] 

St.  Lulce's,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — The  endowments  of  the  school  at  present  available  are  as 
follows  : — a principal  sum  of  £1,159  Us.  id..  Government  three  per  cent,  stock  (part  of  a larger 
sum  of  £1,859  2s.  id.  stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  parish,  in  the  names  of  the  minister 
and  churchwardens),  yielding  an  annual  dividend  of  £37  15s.  fid. : Verschoyle’s  bequest,  pro- 
ducing annually  £15  15s.  8 cf. ; ditto,  Tisdall’s,  £1  7s.  lOd. ; ditto,  Batchelor’s,  £fi  7s.  fid.; 
Pleasants’  legacy,  £900  ; Grand  Canal  stock  (it  was  originally  £1,000,  but  by  some  joint-stock 
operation  became  converted  into  £900),  at  present  producing  only  £21  8s.  8d.  per  annum  (the 
dividend  varies  considerably) ; and  Daniel’s  legacy  of  £500,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £27  13s.  lOd.  The  entire  income  of  the  school,  arising  from  these 
different  sources,  reaches  the  annual  sum  of  £110  9s.  How  or  when  the  first-mentioned 
sum  of  £ 1,1 59  2s.  4d.  was  acquired,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  whom  I consulted,  professed  himself 
unable  to  discover,  but  he  considered  it  to  have  arisen  from  legacies  and  accumulations  of  income; 
neither  could  he  inform  me  of  the  dates  of  the  several  bequests  above  enumerated,  further  than 
that  they  were  all  more  than  twenty  years  in  existence.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a sum 
of  £500  left,  in  1848,  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Millicent  Smith,  and  thereby  directed  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  treasurer,  minister,  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Luke’s  parish,  “ for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  parish  schools.”  This  sum,  and  the  further  sum  of  £150,  Government  stock 
(part  of  the  school  endowments)  were,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  applied  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the  original  building  which  were  made  in  1849.  Miss  Barry 
(who  died  in  1832)  left  £100  to  this  school,  and  Joseph  Goff  (who  died  in  1833)  left  £50  to 
every  parochial  Protestant  school  in  Dublin  (except  St.  Bride’s),  and  which,  of  course,  included  St. 
Luke’s.  These  bequests  no  longer  exist  in  specie;  but  whether  the  principal  sums  were  expended 
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(like  Mrs.  Smith’s  legacy  of  £500),  or  whether  they  form  part  of  the  above  sum  of  £1,159  2s.  4c?. 
(stock  now  belonging  to  the  school)  the  rector  could  not  inform  me,  and  I had  no  other  means  of 
ascertaining.  In  D’Alton’s  Appendix  it  is  stated  that  Bichard  Verschoyle  (by  his  will,  about  the 
year  1828)  bequeathed  £250  to  this  school:  I presume  it  is  that  bequest  which  produces  the 
annual  sum  of  £15  15s.  8d.,  already  mentioned  among  the  endowments. 

The  interest  on  Tisdall’s,  Batchelor’s,  and  Versehoyle’s  legacies  is  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Bequests.  The  interest  on  Daniel’s  legacy  of  £500  is  paid  by  Mr.  Bax-low  of  North 
Great  Geoi-ge’s-stx-eet.  The  entire  trust  funds  are  applied  by  the  trustees  towards  the  common 
support  of  the  male,  female,  and  infant  schools,  without  distinction,  although  the  endowments, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  thereof,  were  originally  designed  for  the  male  school  exclusively, 
as  no  other  was  then  in  existence. 

I heard  the  boys  read,  and  also  examined  them  in  geogx-aphy,  grammar,  history  and  arith- 
metic : with  one  exception  they  answex-ed  badly.  The  master  informed  me  that,  when  he  came 
to  the  school  (August,  1853),  he  found  that  the  boys’  education  had  been  exceedingly  neglected; 
they  are  certainly  still  vex-y  backward. — [23x-d  November-,  1855.] 

St  Luke’s,  Parochial  Girls'  School. — The  children  were  not  taught  any  histox-y.  Their  answering 
in  geogx-aphy  and  arithmetic  was  tolerable.  More  energy  might  be  infused  into  the  management 
of  the  school.— [24th  N&vember,  1855.] 

St.  Mark's,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — In  the  year  1845  the1  trustees  of  the  late  Otway  Cave’s 
chax-ities  allocated  the  sum  of  £500  for  the  pux-poses  of  parochial  education  in  this  pax-ish.  This 
sum  has  been  expended  in  building  the  schoolrooms  in  which  the  male  and  female  schools  are  now 
held,  at  Westland-row.  By  indenture  of  lease,  dated  the  1st  of  July,  1826,  a person  of  the  name 
of  Boberts  demised  the  plot  of.  gx-oxmd  on  which  the  schoolhouse  is  built  to  trustees,  for  the 
school,  to  hold  same  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  yearly  x-ent  of  £1 5 1 0s.,  with  toties  quoties  covenant 
for  renewal,  the  premises  being  held  by  renewable  lease  under  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

This  lease  was  assigned  on  the  14th  November,  1846,  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish;  and  by  indenture  of  the  3rd  April,  1S47,  Phineas  Byall  (who  represented  the  original 
lessor)  renewed  the  lease  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  for  thirty-one  years  from  the  25th 
March,  1847.  Joseph  Goff,  in  the  year  1833,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £50  to  this  and  the  other 
Px-otestant  parochial  schools  of  Dublin ; but  whether  it  was  ever  received  I could  not  ascertain. 
It  probably  was  received  and  expended  at  the  time. 

John  Lee,  late  of  Harcourt-place,  Dublin,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  all  his 
property  (in  the  event  of  his  brother  and  two  sisters,  therein  named,  dying  without  issue)  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  pax-ish  of  St.  Mark,  in  trust,  for  the  support,  clothing,  and 
education  of  five  boys  and  five  orphan  girls  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This  bequest,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  contingent ; the  event  on  which  it  is  to  take  effect  has  not  yet  occurred.  Tlxe  testator 
died  on  the  28th  February,  1853,  and  probate  of  his  will  was  granted  on  the  30th  April,  1853. 
Prior  to  1826  tlxe  female  'hoarding  school  (which  was  then  the  only  parochial  school)  was  lield  in 
a house  in  Max-k-street  (next  to  St.  Mark’s  Widows’  House).  It  is  now  let  for  a dispensary  or 
hospital,  at  a profit  rent  of  £ 1 2 a-year,  which  is  applied  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  male  and 
female  schools.  Although,  however,  this  application  of  tlxe  profit  rent  is  so  made,  yet  the 
minister  and  churchwax-dens  of  the  parish  do  not  consider  themselves  under  any  obligation  to 
expend  it  on  the  schools,  but,  on  tlxe  contrary,  claim  the  right  of  allocating  it  to  any  parochial 
purpose  they  may  think  proper. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  tlxe  schools  ax-e  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  charity 
sex-mon,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  tlxe  above  profit  rent  of  £12  a-year.  If  this  latter  income 
be  excluded,  the  entire  sources  of  support  for  the  schools  are  casual  and  voluntary. — [4th  October, 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial  Boarding  Boys’  School. — The  existing  endowments  of  this  school  consist  of 
a principal  sum,  £4,050,  Government  stock,  the  produce  of  bequests  from  Bichard  Cave  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £121  10s.,  and  General  Gascoigne’s  bequest,  which  this  year 
oxxly  produced  a sum  of  £l  2s.  1 Od.  General  Gascoigne,  the  testator,  died  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago  ; but  the  precise  time  of  his  death  was  not  known  to  the  schoolmaster  or  clergyman,  whom  I 
examined.  The  above  small  income  of  £1  2s.  1 0d.  arises  from  rents  of  houses  (now  much  depre- 
ciated in  value),  and  is  paid  by  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Wei-burgh’s. 

Eiehard  Cave  died  4th  August,  1830,  and  Mrs.  Millicent  Smith,  18th  November,  1S49.  These 
endowments  are  shared  in  common  with  the  female  boarding  school. 

Mary  Pennefather,  by  her  will,  dated  19th  May,  1708,  bequeathed  a sum  of  £500  (after  the 
death  of  her  sister  axxd  brother-in-law,  to  whom  she  gave  a life  intex-est  in  the  fund)  to  tlxe 
minister  and  churchwax-dens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  axxd  their  successox-s,  for  evex-,  in  trust,  to 
lay  out  same  at  intex-est,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a freehold  estate,  and  to  apply  the  interest  thereof 
or  the  rents  for  tlxe  support  and  nxaixxtenance  of  tlxe  charity  children  of  St.  Maiy’s  pax-ish,  for 
ever-. 

This  fund  ought,  under  tlxe  expx-ess  trusts  of  the  will,  to  be  still  in  existexxce,  and  applicable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  It  has,  however,  long  since  totally  disappeared ; and  though  I 
made  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject  from  the  master  and  local  clergy,  I was  not  successful  in 
ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  money.  I asked  for  the  treasurer’s  accouxxt  books,  and  for 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  about  the  time  when  tlxe  bequest  might 
have  been  received,  but  was  told  that  they  were  not  forthcoming,  as  a former  schoolmaster,  who 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  situation,  had  carried  them  off,  together  with  other  parochial  docu- 
ments, for  some  mischievous  purpose.  It  is  clear  this  fund  lxas  been  misapplied,  as  the  will  gave 
no  power  to  touch  the  principal. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton  (by  her  will,  1st  March,  1782)  left  to  the  charity-school  of  St.  Mary’s  parish 
£100;  and  Wm.  Alexander  (by  his  will,  5th  December,  1791)  left  the  sum  of  £50  to  the  charity  school 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  sum  of  £1 00  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as  his 
executors  might  judge  expedient.  What  became  of  these  bequests  was  also  unascertained  ; but  it 
was  suggested  that  the  principal  sums  might  have  been  applied  to  support  the  school,  tlxex-e  being  no 
limitation  in  the  wills  as  to  dealing  with  tlxe  interest  merely.  At  all  events,  the  Governors  dealt  in 
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Cur  of  Dublin. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

St.  Mary’s,  Parochial 
Boarding,  Boys. 


St.  Mary 's,  Parochial, 
Boys. 


St.  Marys,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

St.  Michael's, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


St.  Michael’s, 
Parochial,  Girls. 


St.  Michan’s, 
Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys. 


St.  Michan’s, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
Parochial,  Girls. 


St.  Paul’s, Parochial, 


this  way  with  Miss  Barry's  and  J.  Goffs  bequests  of  £300  and  £50  respectively  (bequeathed  in 
1838  and  1833),  which,  though  at  first  invested  in  the  funds,  were  afterwards  sold  out,  and  the 
proceeds  applied  in  defraying  the  general  expenses.  In  1845  there  was  only  a sum  of  £400 
available  for  the  schools ; hut  in  that  year  £4,000  came  in  from  Cave's  bequests,  and  £850  from 
Mrs.  Smith.  In  1848  £600  stock  was  sold  out  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse,  leaving 
only  a sum  of  £4,050  stock  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  schools. — [81st  November,  1855.] 

St.  Mary's , Parochial  Boys'  School. — I would  call  attention  to  the  want  of  regular  examinations  at 
stated  periods,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  system  of  rewards  for  proficiency. 

I heard  the  boys  (head  class)  read,  and  examined  them  in  grammar,  geography,  mental  arith- 
metic, and  English  history.  The  answering  was  indifferent. . It  is  but  fair  to  observe  that  their  short- 
comings are  not  attributable  to  the  present  master,  whose  appointment  is  so  recent  as  July  last. 
— [80th  November,  1855.] 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial  Girls'  School. — The  girls  did  not  read  well.  In  geography  the  answering 
was  good;  in  arithmetic  not  so  good. — [81st  November,  1855.] 

St.  Michael's , Parochial  Boy's  School. — The  funds  of  the  school,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  : — 
Alderman  Quinn's  legacy,  £8  8s.;  Southwell’s,  £ I -4s.;  Batchelor’s,  £6  10s.;  Tisdall's,  £1  10s.  2 d.; 
Rent  of  House  in  High-street,  £1  3s.  Id.  The  schools  receive  in  addition  the  collections  made  at 
annual  charity  sermons  preached  respectively  in  Christ's  Church  Cathedral  and  the  parish  church. 
Alderman  Mark  Quinn’s  and  Batchelor's  legacies  were  originally  left  to  tire  poor  of  the  parish,  and 
were  at  first  applied  to  the  support  of  a Widows’  Alms  House  in  the  parish,  so  long  as  it  existed. 
The  Alms  House,  however,  has  been  given  up  for  some  time  past,  and  the  income  of  the  two  legacies 
is  now  applied  to  the  support  of  the  parochial  schools.  I was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the 
above  bequests,  or  any  other  particulars  relating  thereto.  It  appears  that  in  1S45  the  schools  were 
possessed  of  two  sums  of  £881  10s.  and  £300  respectively,  Government  stock,  which  were  sold  out 
in  that  year,  and  produced  £597  1 9s.  5 d.  cash.  This  sum  was  expended  in  the  year  1 845  in 
building  the  schoolhouse  in  churchyard,  which  cost  £033  9s.  3d.,  the  balance  being  advanced  by 
the  treasurer. — [81st  December,  1855.] 

St.  Michael's,  Parochial  Girls'  School.— The  girls  read  very  well.  Their  writing  also  was  good,  and 
their  general  answering  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  very  superior.  They  displayed  an 
intelligence  and  quickness  quite  above  the  average,  and  which  reflect  very  great  credit  on  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  school. — [80th  December,  1855.] 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys'  School. — I examined  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  history.  The  answering  was  very  indifferent ; neither 
did  they  read  well.  I confidently  anticipate,  however,  that  a speedy  improvement  will  take  place 
in  the  education  of  the  boys,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  rector,  who  is  himself  not  only  a 
sound  scholar  and  experienced  teacher,  but  a man  of  decided  energy  and  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  his  calling. 

Several  bequests  and  donations,  including  ( inter  alia)  a bequest  of  £50  from  G.  Campbell,  in 
1818,  a like  sum  from  George  Nugent,  in  1832,  and  a further  like  sum  from  Joseph  Goff,  in 
1833,  were,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  the  schools  without  any  specific  directions  as  to  invest- 
ment, and  without  any  restrictions  as  to  dealing  with  the  interest  only.  They  were  expended, 
from  time  to  time,  in  paying  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  The  real  property  of  the  schools 
at  present  consists  of  a single  house  or  tenement  in  Bow-strect,  let  to  a tenant  at  a rent  of  £40 
Irish,  and  (deducting  £8  14«.  for  head  rent)  producing  a net  profit  rent  of  £31  6s.,  late  currency, 
equivalent,  in  present  currency,  to  £28  17s.  lOd.  It  appeared  that,  by  lease  dated  the  31st  May, 
1 8U9,  Mrs.  Mary  Bunbuiy  demised  the  above  tenement  to  William  Fisher  for  sixty-seven  years 
from  the  85th  March,  1810,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £40,  Irish.  By  indenture  of  the  26th  March, 
1816,  Hugh  Mill  Bunbury  (the  son  of  said  Mary  Bunbury,  and  then  entitled  to  her  interest  in 
the  premises)  assigned  the  premises  to  the  Rev.  John  Rowley,  the  then  rector  of  St  Michan’s, 
and  his  successors,  in  trust.  The  deed  recited  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  parochial 
schools  was  limited  to  sixteen  (eight  boys  and  eight  girls),  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  add  the 
number  of  two  girls ; and  it  then  declared  a trust,  that  the  rents  of  the  above  tenement  should 
be  applied  for  the  support  of  two  additional  female  children,  but  that  the  rector  or  his  successors 
should  not  be  obliged  to  keep  up  the  number  (further  than  the  two  first  nominated),  unless  the 
funds  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Originally,  or  at  all  events  at  a period  long  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  last  mentioned  deed,  it  would  seem  that  the  schools  consisted  of  a board- 
ing establishment  for  boys  and  girls,  in  number  sixteen — eight  of  each.  It  appears  from  a 
Parliamentary  return  of  the  year  1823,  that  the  number  then  supported  was  reduced  to  twelve, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  funds,  which  had  suffered  from  the  defalcation  of  the  former  treasurer  of 
the  schools  (Mr.  Thompson).  The  boarding  school  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  year 
1 846,  but  was  broken  up  then,  and  the  present  daily  schools  substituted  in  its  stead.  The 
yearly  rents  of  the  above-mentioned  tenement,  as  well  as  the  other  funds  already  stated,  are  now 
applied  to  the  common  support  of  the  male  and  female  schools.  The  origin  of  the  annuity  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  is  not  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  schools  were 
at  one  time  possessed  of  some  landed  or  house  property,  which  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  they  agreed  to  pay  this  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  purchase  money  thereof  — [5th  March,  1 856.] 

St.  Michan's,  Erasmus  Smith's  Parochial  Girls’  School. — The  girls  whom  I examined  did  not  read 
well.  They  were  not  well  instructed  in  grammar  or  geography,  but  in  arithmetic  they  acquitted 
themselves  better. — [4th  March,  1856.] 

St.  Paul's,  Parochial  Boys'  School. — I have  observed  in  this  and  a great  many  other  parish 
schools  in  Dublin  a singular  ignorance  displayed  by  the  boys  respecting  the  most  ordinary 
events  of  English  history.  This  branch  of  learning  appeal’s  to  be  much  neglected  in  general, 
and  it  does  seem  strange  to  find  boys  at  these  schools  who  answer  you  satisfactorily  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  or  grammar,  and  yet  have  never  heard  of  Runnymede,  Bannockburn,  Cressy,  or  Poictiers. 

I examined  the  boys  in  reading;  they  read  tolerably  well.  In  grammar,  geography,  and 
mental  arithmetic,  they  were  very  deficient.  Their  copy-books  showed  that  their  writing  at  least 
was  not  neglected. — [9th  November,  1855.] 
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St.  Paul's,  Parochial  Girls’  School. — I examined  the  fdrls  in  ..  , 

grammar.  Thdr  reading  was  pretty  good.  Their  answering  in  the' othS  departS7i!£  “t  C‘" 

bP“ne“S  °f  tlMk  W°rt  ™ creditable!—  — - * 

~ £WB-  * fc  common  S£***«* 

HS  r^iSn  TV*0*  t T*  v Jl  r 355&SSK  P5SSC- 

reg"r,  ,t0  “e  01lgln  f the  Property,  I ascertained  that  the  executors  of  a Mr  John  Bo>'s- 
Hatch  granted  a site  in  Uamden-street,  free  of  rent,  in  May  1813  for  a term  £ 

On  this  site  a house  was  built  by  subscription,  which  Sfor some 

and  wh.cli  now  produces  an  annual  rent  of  £30.  Four  houses  in  Bishop-street  and  Cross  Kevin- 
street  were  devised  to  the  schools  by  a Mr.  Daniel,  but  the  date  of  his  will,  or  death  was 
not  known.  These  houses  now  produce  an  annual  rent  of  £10  Us.  Mercer’s  hospital  from  which 
the  schools  derive  an  annual  rent  of  £<!4,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church 
or  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Hugh  Leeson  bequeathed  £10  a-year,  Irish  currency,  to  the  schools  • at 
*4  PnU°d  t llS  b.equest  cam.e  “t0  operation  was  not  known.  From  Southwell's  bequest  only 
£1  4«.  pei  annum  is  now  received.  Patrick  Cary,  in  the  year  1838,  bequeathed  £900  in  trusf 
Pete!' s parochial  schools  and  St.  Peter’s  national  schools,  jointly!1  This  sum  is  invested 
nre^wtd  three„pe[  c.ents'’  ir? the  name  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  the  annual  dividends 
annuitv  of  ‘A®  qbove.  establishments.  The  parochial  schools  also  possess  an 

h/S  lifetimC  \\01'd  Eedesdale;  the  Particulars  of 
wmcn,  eittici  as  to  dates  oi  otkeiwise,  I could  not  ascertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  could  not  tell 
me  whether  it  was  a bequest  or  donation  of  Lord  Redesdale’s,  but  he  believed  that  the  Lord 
T fl  qTS  Was  formerly  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  A simiS  bequest  or 
donation  I found  was  enjoyed  by  some  oilier  of  the  parochial  schools  in  Dublin  An  annual 
sum  of  £ Os.  arises  from  the  dividends  on  a sum  of  £160,  new  three  per  cents  whkhsum 
const, luted,  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  entire  stock  belonging  exclusLely  to  there  schools 
At  some  prior  period,  however,  of  their  history,  the  schools  undoubtedly  possessed  a We 
amount  of  funded  property,  the  entire  of  which  has  been  from  time  to  tLe  accortfina  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  sold  out  and  expended  on  current  disbursements  ' ThS 
commencing  with  the  year  1839,  I found  that  a sum  of  £453  5s.  Id  “to  kTa  sold  n 
in  that  year  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's  (in  whose  iames 

fSrther^um ^ of  £2l)2S4  ““l  “ pa{ment  of  debts  and  current  expenses.  In  1842  a 

further  sum  of  £2U2  As.,  stock,  was  in  like  manner  sold  out  to  meet  the  demands  on  the 
schools ; and  in  November,  1843  another  sum  of  £308  10*.,  stock,  was  sold  out  by  the  same 
parties,  foi  the  like  purpose.  Again,  in  December,  1848,  a sum  of  £117  was  sold  ^out  to  nav 
three  years  rent  of  the  schools.  In  1852  more  stock  was  sold,  producing  £70  o n2 

£46  3*.  1(7.  were  received;  m 1832,  George  Nugent  and  in  1833  Wnh  r/ff  l?-,  *i  , 
each  ; in  1835.  Frances  Merchant  bequeatlfed  iK ’,335.  SeS,  ^sZ  ^me 
George  Beaumont,  £d0  ; in  1839,  Rev.  G Tyrrell  eio . iqh  n,r-  , n , ? .n  lb'Jb’ 

hens,  in  question  was  originally  ba.lt,  by  tboTld  It 

be  glebe  ground;  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  strict  law,  bh  right  couTd  nof bl Twisted  I 
to  me  ?°  bS°?S  ”c“unt  »r  otber  documents  relating  to  the  schools  were  produced 

to  me  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1831,  and,  as  I collected,  no  others  were  in  eSstoSce 
and  f S b0Undc “7  lh*t’ m rny  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  every  assistance 
and  facht,  possible  were  afforded  to  me  by  the  Bov.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  sub-treasu.4r  of  Ve  Sols 
i 116  °0“rt“oualy  Hevoted  to  further  my  inquiries  I feei 

They  were  quit,  ^LtetiggS  Lto”  “gfotorS.-i  l$h 
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City  of  Dublin. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 


St.  Werburgh's, 
Parochial,  Boys. 


Sheriff-street,  East, 
St.  Laurence 
O’Toole's  Schools. 

1,  Lower  Room,  Boys 
(Christian  Brothers) . 


2,  Upper  Room,  Boys 
(Christian  Brothers). 


3,  Girls,  No.  1, 
(National). 


5,Infant,  (National). 


Stephen’s-green, 
West,  St.  Patrick’s, 
Grammar. 


St.  Thomas's,  Girls'  School. — The  reading  of  the  girls  was  very  good.  Lady  Harberton,  during 
my  visit,  examined  the  entire  school  in  geography,  Scripture,  and  arithmetic.  The  answering 
generally  was  very  superior.  The  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  the  school  is,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Lady  Harberton,  who  attends  the  school  every  day,  and  personally 
teaches  for  two  hours.  Along  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  her  ladyship  combines  powers  of  teaching 
of  a high  order ; and  her  influence  over  the  pupils  was  remarkable.  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
school. — [8 1st  March,  1856.] 

St.  Werburgh's  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — In  172S  James  Southwell  bequeathed  40s.  annually 
for  the  education  and  support  of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish.  There  was  also  another  bequest 
(Gascoigne's)  for  the  like  purpose,  the  amount  or  date  whereof  I could  not  ascertain ; but  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  Sibthorp)  stated  that  the  income  received  by  him  last  year  from  the  two  legacies 
(Southwell’s  and  Gascoigne’s)  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £4  12s.  Ad.  In  1830,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tew 
bequeathed  £50  for  the  support  of  the  Charity  School  of  St.  Werburgh’s  ; and  in  1838,  Joseph 
Golf  bequeathed  a like  sum  to  this  and  all  other  Protestant  parochial  schools  in  Dublin.  These 
two  last  mentioned  bequests  produce,  respectively,  an  annual  income  of  £1  7s.  8 d.  and  £1  11s.  8d., 
which  is  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  All  the  above  legacies 
go  equally  towards  the  support  of  the  male  and  female  schools. 

The  school  is  exceedingly  well  conducted  in  every  respect,  and  its  state  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  abilities  and  assiduity  of  tire  master.  The  want  of  a playground  was  the  only  defect  connected 
with  the  establishment  which  I observed. — [llth  November,  1855.] 

Sheriff-street,  East,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  Schools—  1,  Lower  Boom,  Boys'  ( Christian  Brothers).— I was 
much  gratified  with  the  general  state  and  condition  of  this  school.  In  point  of  organization  and 
discipline,  and  the  amomit  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  it  is  entitled  to  a high  rank. 
The  Christian  Brothers,  to  whose  exertions  this  result  is  attributable,  certainly  labour  in  the  cause 
of  education  with  an  assiduity  and  zeal  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  proficiency 
displayed  by  the  pupils  in  reading,  parsing,  grammar,  geography,  and  mathematics,  was  very 
creditable. — [14th  October,  1855.] 

2,  Upper  Room, Boys'  {Christian Brothers). — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  indifferent; 
the  discipline  and  organization  good.  I examined  a class  in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  In  the  two  former  branches  the  proficiency  attained  was  low ; in  the  two  latter  the 
answering  was  better.  This  is  a preparatory  school  for  the  lower  room  school,  where  a more 
advanced  education  is  given. — [14th  October,  1856.] 

3,  Girls',  No.  1,  ( National ) School.— This  is  a very  well  conducted  establishment;  the  girls  were 
smart  and  intelligent.  I examined  a numerous  class,  and  felt  satisfied  that  their  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to.  They  read  well,  and  their  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  in  arithmetic,  was  very  creditable. — [13th  October,  1856.] 

5,  Infant  ( National ) School. — I was  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  instruction  as  I found  it  in  this 
school.  The  children  whom  I examined  had  made  very  little  progress  in  reading,  and  otherwise 
seemed  but  ill  instructed.  The  mistress,  however,  explained  to  me  that  all  her  best  pupils  were 
then  absent  from  school. — [13th  October,  1856.] 

Stephen' s-green,  West,  St.  Patrick's  Grammar  School. — By  charter  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip 
and  Mary  (in  the  year  1555),  commonly  called  the  Charter  of  Restitution,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  are  enjoined  to  have 
and  maintain  one  fit  and  proper  schoolmaster,  and  one  fit  and  proper  under-master,  to  keep  a 
grammar  school,  and  to  teach  and  instruct  in  grammar  all  who  come  to  the  same  ; and  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his  successors  for  ever,  do  name,  assign,  and  make  the  said  schoolmaster 
and  under-master  of  the  said  grammar  school,  from  time  to  time. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  endowment  is  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  die  Registrar 
of  the  cathedral,  whom  I examined,  was  unable  to  afford  me  any  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject.  The  school,  it  seems,  was  originally  held  under  the  roof  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and 
we  are  told  that  Archbishop  Ussher  received  his  education  there.  In  conformity  with  the  charter 
a master  of  the  school  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £20,  late  currency,  per  annum  : and  an  under- 
master, at  a salary  of  £10,  like  currency,  per  annum.  In  die  days  of  Philip  and  Mary,  these  sala- 
ries were  probably  sufficient  to  attract  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  In  the  present  day 
they  would  of  course  be  wholly  inadequate.  No  under-master  is  now,  or  as  I collected,  has  been  for 
a very  long  period  appointed  to  the  school.  The  present  master  receives  £30  per  annum  (late  cur- 
rency), being  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  originally  paid  to  the  master  and  under-master.  The 
amount  is  not  large,  but  as  the  office  is  a sinecure,  involving  no  duties  that  I could  discover,  Mr. 
Dundas,  the  present  master,  can  hardly  complain.  I asked  him  what  he  did  or  was  expected  to  do 
in  return  for  the  pension  which  he  enjoyed,  and  his  answer  was,  nothing  except  to  keep  his  school 
open.  This  endowment,  it  is  manifest,  as  at  present  in  operation,  has  survived  its  usefulness.  It 
may,  no  doubt,  have  been  important,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  to  provide  a fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a grammar  school  in  the  metropolis ; for  without  endowment  such  a school  most 
probably  could  not  then  have  been  established.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  Dublin 
abounds  with  schools  of  this  character,  what  public  object  is  attained  by  paying  out  of  the  economy 
funds  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  an  annual  subsidy  or  gratuity  of  £30  Irish,  to  an  individual 
schoolmaster  residing  in  the  metropolis? 

If,  as  may  be  inferred,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  charter  that  a grammar  school  should  be  established 
and’  supported  out  of  the  cathedral  fund,  at  which  gratuitous  education  should  be  given  to  all  who 
chose  t.o  apply  for  same,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  not  fulfilled  that  inten- 
tion, for  no  such  school  is  in  existence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  paying  £30  Irish,  per  annum,  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  they  obey  the  charter  which  enjoins  them  “ to  have  and  maintain  one  fit  and  proper 
schoolmaster,  and  one  fit  and  proper  under-master  to  keep  a grammar  school,  and  to  teach  and 
instruct  in  grammar,  all  who  come  to  the  same.”  If  a mandamus  were  applied  for  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  a return  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
stating  the  way  in  which  at  px-esent  they  discharge  the  Royal  injunction,  would  not,  I apprehend, 
be  held  good.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  appears  to  me,  should  either  establish  the  endow- 
ment on  a different  footing,  conformably  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  or  seek  in  some  legi- 
timate way  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  charter.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
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this  school,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  was  originally  a 
collegiate  church,  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  which  seems  to  have  been  claimed  so 
recently  as  the  time  of  Dean  Swift. 

This  is  a good  school,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  discipline,  which  seemed  rather  lax,  in  a 
generally  satisfactory  condition,  both  as  to  instruction  and  otherwise.  While  a sound  classical  and 
mathematical  education  is  imparted,  the  English  department  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  boys 
whom  I examined  wrote  an  exercise  from  English  dictation  very  correctly,  and  were  well  versed  in 
English  grammar,  and  parsing.  I gave  them  a passage  from  an  English  author  to  translate  into 
Latin,  and  the  compositions  which  they  produced  were  tolerably  good,  but  not  sufficiently  literal.  I 
also  examined  classes  in  Horace  and  Xenophon,  Euclid,  and  arithmetic,  and  from  the  proficiency 
displayed,  felt  satisfied  that  the  education  of  the  boys  had  been  carefully  and  efficiently  conducted. 
Attached  to  the  school  is  an  excellent  gymnasium,  a very  important  adjunct  to  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  the  spacious  enclosure  of  Stephen 's-green,  to  which  the  boys  have  at  all  times  ready 
access,  forms  a plav-ground  such  as  few  schools  possess  ; on  the  other  hand  the  crowded  state  of 
themain  dormitory  and  the  want  of  a bath-room,  are  defects  which  it  would  be  well  to  remedy.  I must 
also  observe  that  the  schoolroom  was  not  at  all  as  clean  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  had  rather 
a slovenly  aspect,  and  further,  that  the  music  room,  in  which  the  choir  boys  practise  their  music,  is 
too  near  the  schoolrooms,  the  noise  arising  therefrom  being  rather  injurious  to  the  general  conduct 
of  the  school  business. — [17th  November,  1856.] 

Strand-street,  Little,  Presbyterian  Orphan  Girls'  School. — The  girls  whom  I examined  read  well,  and 
their  writing  was  good.  They  were  very  backward  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 
Considering  the  handsome  endowments  of  this  school,  the  state  of  instruction  in  it  is  by  no  means 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  schoolhouse,  too,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  a very  unhealthy  locality.  It  is,  I understand,  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  school  elsewhere : 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. — [18th  December,  1855.] 

Trinity-place  Infant  School.— Very  bad  smells  abound  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  schoolhouse. 
The  drainage  of  the  locality  appears  defective,  and  the  tenements  adjoining  the  school  premises 
are  extremely  filthy  and  dilapidated. 

I heard  the  children  read;  also  examined  them  in  geography,  and  arithmetic.  They  were  rather 
backward  in  their  learning,  and  did  not  appear  well  instructed. — [10th  December,  1855.] 

Weslland  roui  Infant  Model  School. — The  sum  of  .£250  was  advanced  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School-building  Fund  in  the  year  1 825,  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Litton 's  register  that  a draft  was  sent  from  his  office  on  the  29th  August,  1825;  what  the 
nature  of  the  draft  was,  or  to  whom  sent,  is  not  explained,  but,  no  doubt,  it  was  a draft  of  convey- 
ance of  the  site  of  the  school,  and  probably  of  some  land  attached,  as  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
advance  so  large  a sum  of  the  public  money  without  an  adequate  security.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  no  further  information  on  the  subject  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Litton,  and  it  appeal's  that  no 
such  conveyance  was  ever  executed  in  point  of  fact.  Here,  then,  is  another  and  a very  glaring 
instance  of  the  utter  carelessness  displayed  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
the  result  being  that  the  endowment  is,  owing  to  culpable  neglect,  placed  in  a precarious  condi- 
tion. In  the  present  case  the  school  has  been  saddled  with  a yearly  rent  of  £18  16s.  11c?., 
and  the  lease  of  the  premises  granted  in  1S38,  for  a term  of  thirty-seven  years,  from  29th  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  will  expire  in  1874. 

The  school  did  not  seem  very  well  regulated  in  point  of  discipline ; much  noise  and  confusion 
prevailed  during  the  period  of  my  visit. 

I examined  the  most  advanced  class  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  they  exhibited  an  average 
amount  of  proficiency.  They  displayed  a very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  Map  of  the  World,  and 
were  able  to  point  out  the  most  remarkable  places  thereon.  The  school  did  not  appeal’  satisfactorily 
managed ; there  was  neither  a register  of  the  pupils  nor  a report  book  or  class  rolls  kept,  and  I cannot 
avoid  saying  that  the  mistress  answered  me  in  a very  unsatisfactory  manner. — [ 1 st  September,  1856.] 

Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter's,  National  Girls'  School. — The  state  of  education  and  general  condition  of 
this  school  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  reading  of  the  girls  whom  I examined  was  good  ; their 
knowledge  of  grammar,  middling,  but  in  geography  and  mental  arithmetic  their  answering  and 
attainments  were  superior.  The  efficient  state  of  the  school  reflects  much  credit  on  the  teacher. 
The  schoolrooms  are  quite  unsuitable  for  school  purposes ; the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  girls1 
school,  the  galleries  by  the  infant  school,  and  the  top  story  by  the  industrial  department.  The 
schoolhouse  was  constructed  for  a place  of  worship  originally,  and  no  alterations  have  been  made 
to  suit  it  for  the  new  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  converted.  The  industrial  school  has  attained 
to  a high  degree  of  excellence  ; a great  many  admirable  specimens  of  needlework  and  embroidery 
were  exhibited  to  me. — [20th  March,  1856.] 

Whitefriar-street  National  Infant  School. — The  state  of  instruction  and  general  condition  of  this 
school  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

I examined  several  of  the  children ; they  read  well,  and,  for  their  tender  years,  displayed  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  maps  and  geography  in  general.  The  mistress  is  a very  intelligent 
and  efficient  teacher,  and,  no  doubt,  to  her  exertions  mainly  must  be  ascribed  the  flourishing 
circumstances  of  a school,  which  is  in  all  respects  above  the  average. — [20th  March,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2 Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Dorset-street,  Kellett's  School. — The  endowment  is  derived  under  the  will  of  Miss  Anne  Kellett, 
dated  the  21st  Mav,  1811.  Miss  Kellett  died  in  that  year;  and  in  1812  probate  of  her  will 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Francis  Henry  Holdcroft,  one  of  the  executors  therein  named.  By  that 
will  Miss  Kellett  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £3,000  to  her  sister  Jane,  to  be  paid  to  her  at  twenty-one; 
but  if  she  died  under  that  age,  she  bequeathed  same  to  her  executors,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  supplying  schools  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for  the  cheap  and  good  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor;  and  after  disposing  of  the  further  sum  of  £2,100  in  legacies  to  various 
persons,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by  James  Kellett,  she  bequeathed  all  the 
residue  of  the  money  to  which  she  was  entitled  under  the  said  will,  and  all  interest  and  savings 
thereon,  to  her  executors,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  erecting  schools  fpr  the  cheap  and  good 
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Citv  of  Dublin,  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  would  appear  that  the  testatrix’s  sister  Jane  died  under 

twenty-one  ; whereupon  the  contingent  bequest  of  £3,006  for  schools  in  Meath  took  effect.  Miss 

Endowments  not  Kellett’s  property  consisted  of  £7, ODD,  bequeathed  to  her  by  Mr.  J ames  lvellett,  and  some  interest  and 

in  Operation.  savings  thereon  ; and  after  payment  of  her  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,  and  pecuniary 

Dorset- street,  legacies,  there  remained  the  sum  of  £4,893  applicable  to  the  educational  trusts  of  her  will.  Of  this 

Kellett’s.  sum,  £3,000  were  directed  by  the  will  to  be  applied  for  erecting  and  supplying  schools  in  Meath,  and 

the  residue,  £1 ,898,  was  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  building  schools,  without  restriction  as  to  locality. 
In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  H oldcroft,  the  executor,  expended  £1,756  in  erecting  school  buildings  in  Lower 
Dorset-sheet ; and,  in  1891,  purchased  the  fee  of  the  ground  on  which  the  schools  were  built  for 
the  further  sum  of  £997  1 Os.,  from  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  who,  by  deed  of  the  1 0th  August,  1821, 
conveyed  same  to  said  executor  in  fee.  In  ISIS  Mr.  Iloldcroft  applied  the  sum  of  £1 3 1 to  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings  at  Carlanstown,  Co.  Meath ; but  no  further  expenditure  of  the  trust  monies 
was  made  in  that  county.  The  schools  in  Lower  Dorset-street  came  into  operation  in  1812;  and 
from  thence  to  the  year  1840,  when  Sir.  Holdcroft  died,  the  trust  funds  (with  the  exception  of  the 
above  sum  of  £13 1)  were  by  him  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of  these  schools.  On  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Holdcroft,  his  widow  and  executrix  continued  the  same  application  of  the  trust  funds  until  1 848, 
when  she  died.  A similar-  course  was  pursued  by  her  only  son,  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  trust.  He  died  in  1852 ; and  since 
then,  Mr.  W.  Roscoe,  of  Ensbury,  Dorsetshire,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Holdcroft,  appears  to  have 
had  the  control  of  the  trust  monies  and  general  management  of  the  schools ; he,  in  like  manner, 
continued  to  apply  the  trust  funds  towards  the  maintenance  and  carrying  on  of  the  schools  in 
Lower  Dorset-street,  until  tire  month  of  May,  1855,  when  either  from  accident  or  (as  is  suspected) 
the  act  of  an  incendiary,  the  schoolhouse  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  schools  have 
remained  closed  ever  since,  although  the  damage  done  has  been  repaired,  and  they  have  been  for 
some  lime  past  in  a state  quite  fit  for  reopening.  The  following  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  its  successive  trustees. — In 
the  year  1817,  the  then  unexpended  trust  money  was  invested  by  Mr.  Holdcroft,  the  executor,  in 
three  and  a-half  per  cent.  Government  stock,  which  was  afterwards  sold  out  by  him  in  1819  and 
1 820,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  five  per  cent.  City  of  Dublin  Debentures.  The  capital  remained 
thus  invested  for  a period  of  about  thirty  years.  When  in  the  year  1848  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft 
assumed  the  management,  the  trust  funds  were  represented  by  twenty-seven  City  of  Dublin  four 
per  cent,  debentures,  on  which  the  annual  interest  was  £99  13s.  I0d.  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft 
sold  out  the  city  debentures,  and  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  £1,891  17s. ; but  he  continued  until  his  death  to  account  to  the  trust  for  the  same  yearly  sum  of 
£99  13s.  10d  ; and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1852  (when  he  died)  there  was  a balance  of  interest 
amounting  to  £ 1 38  12s.  7 d.  to  the  credit  of  the  trust.  When  Mr.  Roscoe  got  the  trust  monies  into 
his  hands,  he  made  a strange  investment  of  them  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  a speculative 
concern  called  the  Anglo-Californian  Gold  Mining  Company.  The  result  has  been  unfortunate, 
for  no  dividends  or  interest  have  ever  been  paid  by  that  company,  nor  (I  might  add)  ai-e  at  all 
likely  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Roscoe,  however,  appears  to  take  a more  sanguine  view  of  the  prospects 
of  the  scheme ; considering  himself  warranted  in  so  doing  by  the  last  report  (4th  August, 
1855)  which  has  emanated  from  a committee  of  shareholders  of  the  company,  and  in  which  they 
reiterate  an  assurance,  “ that  if  a further  sum  of  £3,500  be  contributed  by  the  shareholders,  they 
will  not  only  be  able  to  supply  all  works  necessary  for  the  crushing  of  2,000  tons  of  quartz  in 
the  company’s  possession,  but  for  the  raising  of  other  quartz,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance  on 
their  own  premises,  and  which  cannot  be  exhausted  for  many  years  to  come;’’  and  they  further 
say,  that  if  the  above  sum  be  raised,  “ there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a dividend  may  be  paid  by 
Christmas  next,  and  the  shares  become  a most  valuable  property.”  These  anticipations  have,  I fear, 
not  been  realized ; for,  on  referring  to  the  latest  lists  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  I find  the  shares  of  the 
Anglo-Californian  Gold  Mining  Company,  on  which  the  sum  of  1 0s.  per  share  appears  to  have  been 
paid,  quoted  at  the  nominal  figure  of  ^ to  £ (that  is,  half  a-crown  to  5s.),  and  no  entry  of  business  done 
even  at  those  prices.  There  can,  therefore,  I apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  the  trust  fund  is  in 
serious  peril  from  its  present  state  of  investment.  Of  course,  Mr.  Roscoe  having  committed  a palpable 
breach  of  trust,  is  liable  to  replace  the  amount  of  the  trust  moneys  improperly  invested ; and  it  is 
creditable  to  him  that  he  does  not  seek  to  evade  this  responsibility.  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioners,  he  expresses  himself  quite  determined  that  the  trust  shall  not  suffer  from  his 
imprudence  in  speculating  with  the  funds ; it  is  only  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  his  ability  will  be 
commensurate  with  his  declared  willingness  to  meet  the  loss  so  likely  to  be  incurred.  From  the 
correspondence  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Roscoe,  between  the  1st  January,  1858, 
and  the  month  of  May,  1855,  (when  the  schoolhouse  was  partially  burned)  incurred  an  expenditure 
in  reference  to  the  Dublin  schools  amounting  to  £177. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  executor  of  Miss  Kellett’s  will  was  guilty  of  a breach  of  trust  in 
devoting  the  entire  funds  (excepting  the  sum  of  £131  spent  in  building  the  schoolhouse  at 
Carlanstown)  to  the  erection  and  support  of  schools  in  Dublin,  and  that  the  subsequent  trustees 
were  also  culpable  in  continuing  the  same  misapplication  of  the  trust-moneys. 

The  will  expressly  directed  that  a sum  of  £3,000  should  be  applied  in  building  and  supplying 
schools  in  the  County  Meath ; and  yet  it  appears  that  although  the  funds  were  ample  for  the 
purpose,  a sum  of  £131  only  was  so  expended,  the  entire  residue  of  the  trust  property  being 
applied  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  Lower  Dorset-street,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Roscoe  seems  now  fully  aware  of  the  great  error  which  has  been  committed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust,  and  exhibits  some  anxiety  to  rectify  matters.  In  the  last  letter,  1 5th  Octo- 
ber, 1855,  addressed  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  I find  the  following  passages : 

“ It  has  been  recently  suggested  to  me  to  mention  to  you  the  view  I have  lately  entertained  of 
letting  the  school  buildings  in  Dublin,  and  I now  beg  leave  to  name  the  matter  to  you,  and  to 
add,  that  my  thought  is  to  apply  tfic  annual  income  arising  from  the  premises  to  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  County  Meath.  I do  not  anticipate  that  any  well  founded 
objections  can  be  raised  to  this  step and  he  adds,  “ it  is  evident  that  the  schools  in  Dublin 
have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  endowed  schools,  and  no  right  to  future  support.”  The  propriety, 
however,  of  this  suggested  proceeding  is  by  no  means  so  clear  a matter  as  Mr.  Roscoe  seems  to 
think  : it  appears  very  like  committing  one  breach  of  trust  in  order  to  atone  for  the  consequences 
of  another  previously  committed.  Because  the  entire  trust  fund  of  £1,893  has  hitherto  been 
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applied  (with  the  exception  of  £131)  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the  Dublin  schools,  when,  in  Crrv  or  Dublin. 

fact,  a sum  of  £ 1 ,893  only  was  properly  so  applicable,  Mr.  Roscoe  would  set  that  right,  by  breaking  

up  the  Dublin  schools  in  toto,  letting  the  premises  at  a rent,  and  appropriating  the  income  thus  Endowments  not 
arising  as  well  as  the  entire  existing  (if  indeed  any  can  be  said  to  exist)  trust  fund  for  the  Perntlon- 

purposes  of  education  in  the  County  Meath.  Many  well  founded  objections  might,  I consider, 
be  taken  to  this  step.  I should  add,  that  as  I had  no  opportunity  of  examining  personally  Mr. 

Roscoe,  my  information  as  to  the  trust  funds  and  the  dealings  therewith  has  been  derived  from  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  him  and  the  Commissioners,  and  from  the  documents 
forwarded  to  them  by  Mr.  Roscoe. — [13th  February,  1856.] 

[Further  Report.] — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  this  endowment,  which  I had  apprehended,  has 
since  taken  place : — 

Report  of  Hercules  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Bequest  Board,  prepared  by  desire  of  the 
Board,  and  forwarded  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  15th  January,  1857. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  the  charity  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1 8 1 1 , J une  6.  The  testatrix,  by  her  will,  left  “ £3,000  for  erecting  and  supplying  schools  in  the 
County  Meath,  for  the  cheap  and  good  education  of  the  poor.” 

The  residue  of  her  property  (after  other  directions)  she  left  “ for  cheap  and  good  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,”  without  specifying  the  locality.” 

1812.  Mr.  Francis  Holdcroft  was  the  executor  of  this  will ; as  such  he  received  a sum  of  £1,893 
for  the  purposes  of  this  charity,  of  which  £3,000  was  applicable  to  the  County  Meath  Schools, 
and  the  residue,  £1,893,  to  schools  elsewhere.  Mr.  Holdcroft  expended  £1,756  in  building  a 
large  school  in  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  with  a residence  for  the  master  attached;  and  purchased  the 
site  for  £310,  thus  expending  £2,066  (besides  small  expenses)  in  Dublin,  or  nearly  £200  more 
than  was  so  applicable — that  £200  being  taken  out  of  the  Meath  Fund. 

1818.  Mr.  Holdcroft  erected  a schoolhouse  at  Carlanstown,  in  the  County  Meath,  at  a cost  of  £1 3 1 . 

No  further  portion  of  the  £3,000  was  ever  laid  out  in  the  County  Meath.  The  proceeds  of  the 
Meath  Fund  were  not  appropriated  by  the  executor  or  his  representatives  to  their  own  use  until 
recently  ; but  they  were  misapplied  uniformly  to  the  support  of  the  Dublin  schools. 

1821.  The  fee-simple  of  the  site  in  Dublin  was  purchased,  at  what  cost  does  not  appear,  but 
plainly  from  the  Meath  Fund. 

1 830.  Mr.  F.  Holdcroft  died,  and  his  widow  continued  to  manage  all  his  property. 

1848.  Mrs.  Holdcroft  died,  and  Mr.  Henry  Holdcroft  became  possessed  of  these  trust  funds. 

The  cash  had  been  invested  many  years  ago  in. twenty-seven  City  of  Dublin  debentures,  at  one 
time  a valuable  security,  but  subject  to  continued  depreciation. 

1851.  These  Mr.  H.  Holdcroft  sold  (about  this  time)for  the  sum  of  £l,S91  17s.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  sum  which  the  trust  for  the  Meath  schools  should  then  have  possessed  ought 
to  have  accumulated  to  about  £7,600,  if  properly  preserved. 

1852,  July.  Mr.  H.  Holdcroft  died,  leaving  the  above  sum  of  £1,891  17s.,  with  interest,  to  the 
extent  of  £138  12s.  Id.,  and  the  fee-simple  site  of  Dublin  school,  as  the  whole  then  available 
funds  remaining.  Mr.  William  Roscoe,  who  had  married  Miss  Holdcroft,  now  succeeded  Mr. 

Henry  Holdcroft,  and  admits  his  liability  to  account  for  those  funds.  Mr.  Roscoe,  however, 
invested  them,  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,  in  shares  in  the  Anglo-Californian  Mining  Company. 

The  only  monies  he  appropriated  to  purposes  of  the  charity  amounted  to  about  £177,  which  was 
paid  by  him  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Dublin  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  invest- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Roscoe  with  the  charity  funds  for  his  own  advantage.  Had  it  succeeded, 
he  would  have  retained  the  profits ; as  it  has  failed,  the  loss  will  fall  on  the  charity. 

When  the  Board  viewed  this  information  in  the  beginning  of  1856,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Roscoe 
had  no  means  of  repaying  the  charity,  except  from  the  possible  results  of  this  speculation ; and 
that  he  had  no  property,  nor  any  occupation  realizing  any  thing  like  a regular  income.  It  there- 
fore seemed  useless  to  sue  him,  particularly  as  he  appeared  willing  to  do  as  much  voluntarily  as 
he  could  be  compelled  to  do  by  coercion.  It  also  appeared  possible  that  the  mining  shares, 
though  then  unsaleable,  might  (like  those  of  some  similar  companies  recently)  rise  rapidly  to  a 
substantial  value.  It  was  therefore  thought  more  judicious  to  keep  Mr.  Roscoe  under  the  pres- 
sure of  frequent  applications  and  inquiries  rather  than  incur  the  costs  of  useless  law  proceedings. 

Mr.  Roscoe  made  many  efforts  to  seli  these  shares,  even  at  a nominal  price,  but  without  success ; 
and,  finally,  towards  the  close  of  1856,  the  Mining  Company  was  dissolved,  and  the  shares  became 
utterly  valueless.  Meanwhile,  the  change  in  Mr.  Roscoe’s  circumstances  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Dublin  schools  all  means  of  support.  In  May,  IS55,  the  premises  had  been  injured  by  a 
fire  ; the  damage,  however,  was  repaired  by  money  raised  by  Mrs.  Bestie  (the  schoolmistress)  on 
security  of  a five  year’s  lease  of  the  house  appropriated  as  her  residence ; but  there  was  no 
fund  to  re-open  the  school,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  permanently  closed.  The  teachers’ 
salaries  had  been  about  j£56,  the  total  expenses  between  £70  and  £80,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
usually  75,  without  religious  distinction.  Mr.  Roscoe  states  that  he  has  recently  obtained 
employment,  as  a clerk,  in  Liverpool,  with  a salary  of  about  £120  a-year. 

There  would,  therefore,  appear,  out  of  this  liberal  bequest,  to  remain  at  present  only  the  school- 
house,  residence,  and  site  in  Dublin.  This  is  secured  to  the  extent  of  £50  to  Mrs.  Bestie  (who 
procured  the  advance)  by  a lease,  dated  November  10th,  1855,  to  her  from  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  the 
residence  for  five  years,  with  a clause  for  continuance  of  the  term  in  case  the  debt  shall  not  then 
he  fully  discharged.  Mrs.  Bestie  has  also  a further  claim  of  £56,  for  money  advanced  by  her  for 
the  discharge  of  the  usual  school  expenses,  before  its  closing. 

This  is  not  a charge  upon  the  premises,  but  would  appear  to  be  a claim  fairly  sustainable 
against  the  charity.  The  small  residence  is  set  by  her  to  a tenant  at  £16  a-year,  who  is  now 
about  to  be  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  It  is  cheaply  set  at  that  price,  and  should,  after  all 
deductions,  yield  an  annual  profit  of  £13  to  £14.  The  schoolhouse  is  ready  for  use,  and  not 
likely  to  require  repairs  of  any  amount.  It  is  not  insured  against  a fire,  but  is  an  isolated  build- 
ing, and  runs  no  risk  of  fire  while  out  of  use.  The  entire  buildings  (if  the  incumbrance  were 
discharged)  should  be  readily  disposable  by  sale  or  lease,  for  educational  purposes,  but  I am 
unable  to  name  a sum  as  their  approximate  value. 

Dublin,  Bertrand's  Charity.— The  history  of  this  charity  was  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 
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The  following  statement,  from  the  old  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations,  appear- 
ing in  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  29th  March,  1824  (Pari,  paper, 
179,  p.  84,)  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject “ Peter  Bertrand  bequeathed  a rent  arising  from 
premises  near  Dublin,  after  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies,  to  found  a school  for  female  chil- 
dren. The  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  file  a bill  in  this  case  to  have  testator’s  will  carried 
into  effect ; after  a great  deal  of  litigation  they  obtained  a decree,  but  the  funds  as  yet  recovered 
have  been  applied  in  procuring  renewals  and  paying  debts,  and  the  case  is  proceeding.  The 
Commissioners  have  to  contend  with  an  adverse  suit  in  Chancery,  as  to  part  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  the  testator,  from  a Mr.  Lewis,  which  has  caused  delay  in  the  Commissioners  being 
enabled  to  effect  the  intentions  of  the  testator’s  will.  In  addition  to  this,  a mortgage  creditor  has 
also  filed  a bill,  in  which  the  Commissioners  are  parties,  for  payment  of  his  debt,  and  this  also 
tends  to  embarrass  the  Commissioners  in  their  suit.”  The  reasons  which  have  prevented  the 
establishment  of  the  Charity  hitherto  may  be  readily  conjectured.  When,  in  addition  to  the  causes 
of  difficulty  here  indicated,  it  is  added,  that  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Chancery  suit,  in  1807, 
a receiver  was  appointed  in  the  cause — that  the  property  continued  under  the  management  of 
receivers  Under  the  court  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards— that  it  was  grossly  mismanaged 
or  neglected  by  them  or  some  of  them,  and  that  no  adequate  steps  were  taken  by  the  then  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests  to  protect  the  property  against  such  mismanagement  and  neglect 
—that  in  consequence  thereof  renewal  fines  and  head-rents  were  neglected  to  be  paid  and  tenants 
allowed  to  rim  in  arrears — that  no  receiver’s  account  appears  to  have  been  passed  from  1817  to 
1830 — that  in  the  latter  year  the  then  receiver  was  charged  by  Master  Townsend  with  a sum  of 
*£1,029  17s.  Sd.,  the  amount  of  the  arrears  returned  due  from  the  tenants. 

The  Chancery  suit,  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  engaged,  has  long  since  been  determined, 
and  the  testator’s  property  is  now,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been,  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  tenure  of  the  property,  and  in  particular  the  accumulation  of  long 
arrears  of  renewal  fines,  and  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  necessity  of  mortgaging  the 
property  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  a sum  of  upwards  of  £5,000,  appear  to  invite  inquiry.— 
[16th  December,  1856.] 

Strand-street  Charity  School. — In  the  year  1842,  the  school  being  then  possessed  of  considerable 
funds,  derived  from  various  bequests  and  savings  of  income  in  past  years,  the  well-known  Chancery 
suit  or  information  of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Drummond,  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  Strand-street  congregation  of  various  congregational  funds,  including  (amongst 
others),  the  property  attached  to  the  school.  It  was  alleged  that  as  these  funds  had  been  originally 
derived  from  the  benevolence  of  individuals  who  professed  the  Trinitarian  creed,  it  was  a breach 
of  trust  to  apply  them  to  the  support  of  Unitarianism,  to  which  latter  form  of  faith  the  Strand- 
street  congregation  adhered.  This  view  was  sustained  by  tire  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  congregation  of  all  the  funds  which  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  the  Government  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which,  to 
avert  what  was  generally  regarded  as  an  act  of  legal  injustice,  procured  the  passing  of  that  veiy 
remarkable  retrospective  statute  called  the  Dissenter’s  Chapels  Act.  Although  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  congregational  and  school  property  was  preserved,  still  heavy  law  costs  had 
been  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  Chancery  proceedings,  and  as  the  school  funds  had  to  bear 
their  proportion  it  became  necessaiy  to  contract  for  a time  the  operation  of  the  school,  until 
the  funds  should,  by  husbanding,  be  so  far  restored  as  to  be  efficiently  applied  to  educational 
purposes.  Accordingly  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced  in  1842,  and  in  1849  the  school  was 
altogether  suspended.  No  payment  appears  to  have  ever  been  made  on  foot  of  the  small  annuity 
of  £4,  bequeathed  to  Strand-street  Charity  School,  by  Mr.  Leeson,  but  the  annuities  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  other  two  schools  were  regularly  paid  until  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Milltown  (the  representative  of  the  original  testator),  refused  to  pay  any  longer.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mary’s-abbey  School,  having  no  evidence  of  their  right  to  the  annuity,  regarded  it  as 
lost;  not  so  the  trustees  ot  the  Eustacc-street  Congregation  School,  who  having  in  their  possession 
a copy  of  Mr.  Leeson’s  will,  creating  the  annuities  in  question,  filed  then'  claim  on  foot  thereof, 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  insisting  that  same  was  a charge  on  the  Milltown  estates,  which 
were  then  about  being  sold  in  that  Court,  for  the  discharge  of  incumbrances.  On  my  apprizing 
the  Committee  of  the  Mary’s-abbey  School  of  their  rights  under  Mr.  Leeson’s  will,  they  filed  a 
similar  claim  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

The  Committee  of  the  Strand-street  Charity  School  also  preferred  their  claims  in  like  manner. 

On  argument  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Longfield,  in  the  present  year,  he  decided  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  the  Mary’s-abbey  and  Eustace-street  congregations’  schools,  to  the  respective  annuities 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  also  to  all  arrears  then  due  thereon,  but  decided  adversely  to  the  claim 
of  the  Strand-street  Charity  School,  on  the  ground  that  no  payment  had  ever  been  made  to  the 
latter.  So  far  as  I can  judge,  the  management  of  the  institution  during  the  period  of  its  existence, 
and  since  its  temporary  suspension,  has  been  faithfully  conducted ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
trust  funds  now  accumulating  will  in  due  time  be  made  available  for  the  educational  and  cha- 
ritable wants  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  congregation.— [13th  December,  1856.] 


Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Swift’s-alley, 
Charity,  Girls. 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Swift' s-alley  Charity  Girls'  School. — This  was  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  poor  female  children,  and  was  carried  on  in  premises  adjoining  the  old  Baptist  Chapel,  in  Swift’s- 
alley,  (off  Francis-street),  the  school  being  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist  body.  Some  time  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  to  Lower  Abbey-street,  which  took  place  about  seventeen  years 
ago,  the  school  was  closed  for  want  of  funds.  Whether  the  legacies  were  received,  and  if  so,  how 
applied,  I failed  to  ascertain,  nobody  now  connected  with  the  Baptist  congregation  possessing 
any  information  on  the  subject.  Very  probably,  however,  they  were  expended  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  charity.  The  school  was  in  existence  in  the  year  1793,  as  appears  from  the  life 
and  correspondence  of  Mr  John  Foster,  edited  by  Ryland,  vol.  I.,  p.  82,  (Bohn’s  Standard  Library), 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  school.  That  well  known  writer  officiated  as  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  in  Swift’s-alley,  during  the  year  1793.— [9th  December,  1856.] 
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Name  of  School. 


Endowment. 


Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £72;  sub- 
scrip, ions, £73  1 6s 
11<7  ; Jane  and  ltd, 
Annesley,  grant,  1 


Rt.  Hon.  W.  Con- 
nolly, will,  dated 
18  Oct  ,1728, £461 
10s.  9d.,  and  rent- 
charge  £230  15s. 
■id.  perannum ; Rt. 
Hon.  W.  Connolly, 
grant,  10  April, 
1733,80a.  3r.  38p.; 
Rt.  Bon.  Theobald 
Wolfe,  donation, 
1780,  £184  12s. 
'Ad.,  invested  in 
purchase  of  an- 
nuity, £8  6s.  2d. ; 
Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 

£4«nLy’lrfn,n®l|ye 
Table  Ao.  4,p.l32. 


manage- 


Clane;  Betaghstown. 


Davidstown;  Calver 
town,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 


Society. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

.’atrick  Hewet- 
ston,  will,  death, 
1783  ; Chancery 
Decree,  13  -Mar., 
1824. 


SirR.I,evinge,Bt., 
will,  1747,  rent- 
charge, £03  3s.  Id., 
subject  to  rent, 
i'4  1 os.  2,7.;  L.  L. 
Fund, £02  6s.  2d.; 


u 1838  t. 
i Smith'. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


For  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  recep- 
tion of  forty  orphans  or 
poor  children. 

Will;  Rep.  A.C. 


Course  or  Instruction. 


Aecumulat: 


of 


£1,100. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £156 
18s.  5 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £156'  j 
18s.  5 d. ; Sir  j 
Gerald  Aylmer, 
grant,  12  July, 

1823.  " | 

Elizabeth  Wolfe,  IBent-charg 
will,  proved  23  | 
July,lS36;Chan-| 
eery  Decree,  26 
April,  1855. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neralEndowments, 


Earl  of  Mayo, 
grant,  4 July, 


For  support  of  a charity 
school  on  the  lands  of  Be- 
taghstown, for  instruction 
of  poor  boys  and  girls  in  tile 
s of  the  Protestant 


Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Beading ; writing ; gram- 
lnnr  > geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 


to  Protestant  masters.  C 
Copy  of  Will. 

For  the  maintenance  and 
instruction  at  Calvers- 
town  of  poor  children, 
and  for  employing  them 
at  work  and  binding 
them  apprentices. 

WM;  Rep.  A.  C. 

F or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor,  minister, 
or  master,  Emrlish  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor  or  mi- 
nister. Deed. 


(Part  of 

from  gene- 
ral fund). 


For  residentschoolmaster  i 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  the  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

'dmchiidr1'"®'  S°riptUr0 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
v ■,  geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  history; 
Euclid;  algebra;  mcn- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  book- 
keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


For  tho  support  of  the  Johns- 
town school. 

Chancery  Decree,  Rep.  AC. 
For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
i or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 

catechism,  together  with 

English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go-  I 
vornors.  JJccd. 


Beading;  writing ; gram- 
m"v;  geography;  arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism toChurch  children 
Beading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Master. 

Sciiool. 

Pupils. 

"i 

I Number 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

£ 

Ms 

s'! 

«.£ 

is  £ 

Play-groun 

1 

< 

On  Roll. 

1 

6 

Presbyterian. 

j 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  Minister.  Deed 

15  0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£5 ; Erom  Mr. 
Tew's  bequest, 
£5  10s.  6(7.;  Mr. 
Tottenham,  £4 
9s.  6 d. 

meat's  anc 

None. 

9 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  135. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter 

40  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

Apart- 
ments, £20, 
Use  of  land 
£64  10s. 

152 

36 

Sufficient 

5 

58 

56 

- 

■ 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep. A.  C. 
p.  135. 

35  0 0 
Senior 
Assistant 

Same. 

Apart- 

coals.  and 
candles. 

23  0 0 
Junior 
Assistant. 

Same. 

Same. 

- 

52  10  0 

Trustees. 

Apartments 
and  land, £10 
Fuel,  £20 ; 
for  servant, 
£35  7s.  6 </.; 
Candles,  &c., 
£16. 

60 

16 

Sufficient. 

12 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Boarders 

Day  boys, 
£2. 

Satisfactory. 

For  history  of  en- 
dowment, vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.  135. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

50  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land. 
£10;  Fuel, 
£5 ; School 
fees. 

162 

None. 

47 

10 

A few  pay 
«l  Os.;  rest 
free. 

Not  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  136. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 
30  0 0 

Sir  G.  Aylmer. 

Lady  Mayo,  £ 1 5 ; 
Agent  of  En- 
dowment £15. 

\partments 
and  land ; 
School  fees. 

48 

s 

None. 

None. 

30 

17 

59 

21 

53 

16 

2 

3 

- 

Some  pay 
6s.  lid. ; 

Xaypupils. 
free;  Two 
boarders 
pay  as 

Satisfactory.  Vide 
Ex. Rep.  A.  C.p.  136. 
As  to  withdrawal  of  sa- 
lary by  Eras.  Smith’s 
Board,  vide  13789 
ct  set,.,  and  21764; 
also  23008  et  seq. 
Satisfactory.  For 
particulars  of  en- 
dowment, vide  Ex. 
Rep. A.  C.p.  136. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

30  0 0 

Governors,  £25 ; 
Earl  of  Mayo, 
£5. 

incuts ; 
land,  £14. 

33 

_ 

Joarders, 
£9  to 
£10;  day 
upils,  10s. 
o £1  ; the 
greater 
number 

lot  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory. 
VideEx.Rep.  A.C. 
p.  136. 

Vol.  III. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  is 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 

n 8 2 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
33  17  4 

Forresident  schoolmaster 

Reading;  writing;  exam- 

Kilmeage,  Girls. 

countenancing 
Vice.  £33  16s. ; 
Sir  Gerald  Geo. 
Aylmer,  grant, 
7 March,  1629; 
MargaretC. Per- 
ceval. donation 
of  £1,143,  in- 
vested in  pur- 
chase of  £1,128 
17s.  6 d.  Govern- 
ment stock ; 
secured  by  de- 
claration of  trust, 
10  July,  1845. 

Identical  with 

to  teach  children  selected 
by  minister  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

mar;  geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate. 

Reading;  writing;  grammar; 

Monasteremn  'Boys. 

preceding. 

Lord  Drogheda, 

Site. 

18  13  2 

geography ; arithmetic. 
Plain  and  fancy  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  catechism. 
Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Monaslcrevan,  Girls. 

£300.  and  sub- 
scriptions; pre- 
sumed grant 
from  Mr.  Moore. 
VideMunastercvan, 
Table  No.  5,  p. 
U4,andEr.  Hep. 
A.  C.  p.  138. 

Identical  with 

mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  clnl- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 

preceding. 

32  12  0 

64  12  4 

For  free  schools  in  which 

mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; embroidery. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Greek ; Latin ; Euclid ; 

School  lor  Kildare. 
Naas,  Parochial,  Boys. 

1,  Ir.  (1570); 
Stat.53Geo.III., 
ch.  107,  sec.  24; 
Order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in 
Council, 17  April, 

Thos.  De  Burgh, 
grant,  3 May, 
1725. 

Elizabeth  Wolfe, 

Rent-charge. 

15  0 0 

children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense, 
the  master  being  at  li- 
berty to  receive  volun- 
tary remuneration  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  Rep.  1831 . 

For  instructing  in  Scrip- 

algebra. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; English  history. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Naas,  Parochial,  Girls. 

will,  proved  23 
July,  1836,  Chan- 
cery Decree,  26 
April,  1855. 

Identical  with 

ture  the  children  in 
neighbourhood  of  Fore- 
naughts. 

Will;  Rep.  A.C. 

For  the  support  of  the 
Naas  Parochial  school. 

Chancery  Decree,  Rep.  A.  C. 

mar;  geography ; Eng- 
lish history;  arithmetic; 
Euclid ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Nurney. 

preceding. 
Robert  Lawren- 

0 1 29 

7 5 0 

For  a school. 

mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  catc- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 

Timolin. 

son,  will,  proved 
7 June,  1838. 

Geo.  Drake,  grant, 

1 2 19 

7 10  5 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 
Forresident  schoolmaster 

mar;  geography;  arith- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing:  gram- 

22  Sep.  1621. 

917  1 22 
rent-charges 

262  1 4 

697  1 4 

151  10  9 

to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

mar;  geography;  arith- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Kildare — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

§ 

Mi 

Number. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

& = 
X 

No.  of  Boarders 

Play-groun< 

On  Roll. 

6 

1 

c3 

| 

« 

I 

Others.  . 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  minister.  Deed. 

X s.  d. 
33  17  4 

Rev.  E.  J.  Pres- 
dowment. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£10;  school 
fees,  £5. 

47 

25 

36 

5s.  to  8s.; 
some  lree. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

31 

_ 

None. 

22 

36 

36 

- 

- 

- 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

50  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Moore. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£12  ; 

school  fees, 
£4. 

111 

None. 

29 

27 

2 

4s.  4d.; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.C. 
p.  136. 

- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

111 

- 

None. 

17 

22 

21 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  4<f.; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  136. 

In  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  as  Bishop 
of  Kildare. 

Slat.  12  Eliz.  ch.  1. 

60  0 0 

Bishop  and  cler- 
gy of  diocese. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£25 ; school 

52 

16 

None. 

12 

13 

13 

" 

“ 

£4  4s.  to 
£6  6s. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13907,  et  seq. ; and 
13949,  et  seq. 

- 

36  0 0 

Rector. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£6 ; school 

60 

- 

None. 

23 

28 

26 

- 

- 

4s.  Ad.  to 
10s.  lOtf. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  137. 

- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

s,”. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

es 

- 

None. 

9 

13 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  4d., 
some  free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  137. 

- 

16  0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£8 ; from  sub- 
scription, £8. 

Apartments 
land,  and 
£5. 

75 

- 

Small. 

11 

27 

23 

4 

" 

Free. 

T ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  137. 

In  Minister.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

Miss  Coddington. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5. 

84 

Small. 

” 

50 

30 

20 

4s.  4 d. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep. A.  C. 
p.  137. 

211 

75 

325 

495 

439 

48 

8 

0 

Vol.  111.  S 2 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kilcullen,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Kildare  Borrowes, 
will,  1821,  £92  6s.  2 d. ; 
A.D.  V.£35  Ss.  10if.  and 
subscriptions ; Joseph 
Borrowes, Edwd.  Woods, 
JohnCollis,J.J.Bookey, 
Rev.  T.  Brownrigg,  and 
J.  C.  Roberts,  grant, 
25  Jan.,  1822. 

3 0 38 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  minister,  and 
Church  catechism  to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 


Locality 

and 

Estimated 
AnuualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Fouudatiou. 

Acreage. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballitore. 

Lydia  Shackleton,  lease  for 
21  years,  31  Dec.,  1825, 
reserving  rent,  £7  7s.  8 d. 

Site. 

~ 

~~ 

— 

Ballynadrumny ; Brad- 
ford. 

Miss  Macnamara,  will, 
dated  1 March,  18)8, 
landed  property  sold  for 
£120. 

- 

- 

- 

3 12  0 

For  such  charitable  institutions  as  executors 
might  appoint.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Castlecarberry,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Elizabeth  Glover,  and  Mary 
Pomeroy,  grant,  2 acres, 
renewable  lease,  20  acres, 
and  rent-charge,  £20,  sub- 
ject to  rent  of  £10  a-year ; 
Thomas  Dallzell,  will, 
£100 : another  bequest, 
£20. 

22  0 0 

12  0 0 

20  0 0 

For  instruction  of  children  of  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and 
housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or 
other  manual  occupations ; in  Scripture  and 
in  principles,  of  Protestant  Established  re- 
ligion. Charter. 

Castledermot,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Duke  of  Leinster,  donation, 
£923  Is.  lid.,  invested  in 
building,  and  grant,  1 May, 
1748. 

20  0 0 

47  13  10 

~ 

Same. 

Celbridge,  Incorporated 
Society’s  Institution. 

Right  Hon.Thomas  Conolly, 
1773,  annuity  of  £46  3s.  1 d. 
Vide  Table  No.  1,  p.  128. 

Annuity. 

-- 

46  3 1 

- 

For  support  of  the  Celbridge  Institution. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lyons,  Kill. 

Rev.  D.  Nowlan, will, proved 
25  June,  1831,  annuity  of 
£10. 

Annuity. 

- 

10  0 0 

- 

For  the  education  of  twenty  poor  children,  in 
parish  of  Lyons,  and  its  union. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Maynooth,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Duke  of  Leinster,  grant; 
Earl  of  Kildare,  will,  £500, 
invested  in  building. 

14  1 30 

29  8 9 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Castledermot  Protestant  Char- 
ter School  above. 

athmore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  7 able  of  General  En- 
dowments, p.  731. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £276  1 8s.  6d. ; 
subscriptions, £96 15s.  bd. ; 
Richard  Neville,  grant,  18 
October,  1814, 

2 0 0 

13  6 2 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

58  1 30 
site  and 
annuities. 

102  8 9 

76  3 1 

7 4 0 
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Operation.  County  of  Kildare. 


Master’s  Appointment.  j 

Schoolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

Jn  Minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  support  and  suffi- 

Doubt  as  to  validity  of  grant. 

cient  attendance  of  pupils.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  137. 

Endowments.  County  of  Kildare.  [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Kildare. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Copy  of  lease. 

The  terra  of  years  granted  by  the  lease  having  long  since  ex- 
pired, the  school  lias  ceased  to  exist.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Eep.  1S35,  App.  p.  547. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  bequest  was  expended  in  building  a 
schoolliouse,  the  site  of  which  is  not  secured  by  deed  or  other- 
wise, for  the  use  of  the  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Same,  p.  546. 

The  schoolhouse  having  been  burnt  in  1798,  was  not  restored ; 
and  by  an  order  of  a General  Board  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, 2 April,  1S06,  the  several  lands  and  endowments  con- 
nected with  it  were  restored  to  the  representatives  of  the 
original  donors.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

S".. 

The  school  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  16  March,  1831,  and  the  house  and  land 
were  surrendered  to  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  by  an 
order  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  20  duly,  1831.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

s™. 

The  annuity  was  determinable  with  the  lives  of  certain  persons 
since  dead.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

5,»e. 

The  bequest  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose 
indicated  in  the  testator's  will.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  particulars  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  this  endowment,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.p.  137. 

S“'- 

The  school  was  suppressed  by  an  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  5 May,  1819;  and  the  house  and  lands 
were  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  by  another  order  of 
same  Board,  6 December,  1820.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

The  school  continued  in  operation  till  1851,  when  owing  to  want 
of  a sufficient  attendance  of  pupils  it  was  discontinued,  and  the 
premises  reconveyed  to  the  grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Kildare. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of  alleged 
Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Athy. 

Duke  of  Leinster, 
annuity  of  £20, 
possibly  during 
pleasure. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  546. 

Contribution,  if  any,  purely  voluntary. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Athy. 

Corporation  of  Athy, 
annuity  of  £15. 

Same. 

No  such  school  exists,  or,  as  far  as  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  could  learn,  ever 
did  exist.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Athy. 

CardifTstown. 

Bequest  from  Mr. 
Weldon,  £5  per 
annum. 

Earl  of  Mayo,  an- 
nuity of  £20. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Reports,  1807-12.  p. 
316. 

No  trace  to  be  discovered  of  any  such  en- 
dowment. Rep.  A.  C. 

No  such  school  exists,  or,  as  far  as  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  could  learn,  ever 
did  exist.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Clane,  National. 

An  acre  of  land,  rent 
tree  from  the  parish 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835, 
p.  7 b. 

The  land  was  originally  common  ground, 
but  for  a very  long  period  has  been  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  of  Clane,  and,  as  such,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  priest, for  the  time  being, 
who  claims  the  right  of  appropriating 
it,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  any  other 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  purpose. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  137,  referred  to 
under  Kilcock,  below. 

It  is  staled  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rector  to  apply  the  money  to  any  other 
parochial  purpose.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Clane  Parochial. 

£15  per  annum. 

Information  communicated  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Cloncurry;  Newtown, 
National. 

House  and  garden, 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835, 
p.  14  b. 

This  land  is  similarly  circumstanced  with 
that  attached  to  Clane  school,  above. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Davidstown ; Ballin- 
taggart. 

Mr.  Bonham,  house 
and  half  acre  of 
land. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826,  pp. 
616-17. 

Mr.  Bonham  never  in  any  way  restricted 
his  absolute  control  over  the  house  and 

land.  Rep.  a.  C. 

Kilcock;  NationalBoys 
and  Girls. 

House  and  garden, 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2Rep.  1835, 
p.  13  6. 

This  land  is  similarly  circumstanced  with 
that  attached  to  Clane  school,  above. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.p.  137. 

Kilcullen. 

Bev.  Wm.  Tew,  £50. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  547. 

This  bequest  was  not  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilmanmon,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Annuity  of  £20. 

Same,  p.  546. 

Kilmanmon  is  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Maynooth. 

Revenues  unascer- 
tained, but  attach- 
ing to  the  locality 
of  Maynooth. 

Same,  p.  547. 

No  such  revenues  are  now  in  existence, 
nor,  as  far  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
could  ascertain,  were  any  such  ever  in 
operation.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  137. 

Maynooth. 

Duke  of  Leinster, 
annuity  of  £20. 

Same,  p.  546. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster’s  subscription  is 
purely  voluntary.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Monasterevan. 

Viscountess  Ely,  £2 
15s.  id.  per  annum. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835, 
p.  21  6. 

No  authority  could  be  found  for  the  trus- 
tees to  continue  the  payment  of  this  an- 
nuity to  the  Monasterevan  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Monasterevan. 

Revenues  unascer- 
tained, but  attach- 
ing to  the  locality 
of  Skirteen. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  547. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  any  such  revenues. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Monasterevan,  Pro- 
testant Charter. 

Earl  of  Drogheda, 
grant  Of  two  acres. 

Same,  p.  546. 

The  school  was  suppressed  by  an  order  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  3 December,  1828;  and  in  1843 
the  land  and  school-premises  were  re-con- 
veyed to  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  on  his 
paying  the  Society  £100.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Narraghmore. 

Subscriptions,  £600. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  money  is  not  secured  to  the  school,  and 
may  be  otherwise  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  the  collector.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  138 

Grant  n 

by  Corporation*”* 
Vide  E..  Map,  A.  n 
p.  137. 


The  endowment  is  de- 
nied  by  Lord  Mayo, 
and  there  is-  --  • 

deuce  of  i. 

the  .Report  of  it 


t except 


Vide  Queen’s  Comb), 
Table  JS’o.  5,  p.  208. 


For  further  particu- 
lars, vide  Ex  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  138. 
ror  evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  13885 


of  fund.  Rep.  A. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  Frederick.  W.  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Bally  sax  School. — There  were  but  two  children  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  they 
could  only  spell  words  of  one  syllable.  The  school  appeared  at  a low  ebb.— [27th  May,  1856.] 

Celhridge,  Incorporated  Society’s  Institution — The  income  derived  from  the  endowment  of  this 
institution  is  altogether  inadequate  for  its  proper  maintenance the  deficiency,  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  Thirty 
children  are  nominated  by  Mr.  Conolly,  of  Castletown,  and  thirty-two  are  elected  from  amongst 
candidates  presenting  themselves  from  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  agreeably 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Society’s  printed  circular.  In  addition  to  the  sixty-two  children 
thus  admitted,  two  girls  have  been  elected  every  year  since  18-53  from  the  Society’s  female  day 
schools  at  Trim  and  Stradbally.  Alter  four  years  shall  have  elapsed,  this  will  give  an  increase  of 
eio-ht  pupils ; and  thus  the  stated  number  of  children  on  the  foundation  of  the  establishment,  for  and 
after  the  year  1857,  will  be  seventy.  All  the  children  are  educated,  clothed,  and  dieted  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Society,  and  books,  stationery,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance  are  in  like  manner 
gratuitously  provided.  The  bills  for  the  dieting  of  the  children  are  paid  quarterly;  salaries, 
allowances,  and  other  expenses,  half-yearly.  The  annual  elections  are  conducted  by  a deputation 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  ; at  the  same  time  the  deputation  holds  an  examination  of  the  pupils 
then  in  the  school,  inspects  the  premises,  and  subsequently  reports  to  the  Society  on  the  general 
state  of  the  institution. 

I examined  a large  class  of  the  girls,  and  was  pleased  with  their  reading  and  answering  in 
geography.  Their  writing  also  was  good,  but  in  grammar  they  were  deficient.  The  establishment 
seemed  orderly  and  well  conducted. — [,17th  June,  1856.] 

Clane;  Betaghstown  School. — Patrick  Iiewetston,  the  founder  of  the  school,  died  in  the  year  1783 ; 
Moses  Cahill  (to  whom  the  testator  devised  the  lands  now  the  property  of  the  school  for  life),  died 
in  1792.  The  trustees  not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  the  trust  estate,  after  his  decease,  were 
obliged,’ in  the  year  1795,  to  institute  proceedings  at  law  and  in  equity  for  the  recovery  thereof,  and 
after  a litigated  suit  in  equity  the  trusts  of  the  will  were  decreed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  Various  other  proceedings  were  taken  to  recover  the  sums  due  on  the  legal 
securities  belonging  to  the  testator,  pending  which  the  trustees  deferred  carrying  into  execution  the 
establishment  of  the  charity  school,  and  in  the  interim  they  let  the  house  and  demesne  of  Betaghstown 
for  five  years,  for  a barrack  for  troops  (that  part  of  the  county  being  then  very  much  disturbed), 
and  they  set  the  rest  of  the  land  by  lease  for  thirty-one  years.  As  the  rents  were  received  they 
were  invested  by  the  trustees  in  Government  debentures. 

In  the  year  1805,  upon  the  final  adjustment  of  the  litigation,  the  then  Bi-diop  of  Kildare  under- 
took, as  acting  trustee,  the  sole  management  of  the  endowment;  he  expended  large  sums  in  repairs 
and  new  buildings,  and  established  in  the  first  instance  a manufactory  for  making  farming  implements, 
but  afterwards  substituted  in  its  place  an  agricultural  establishment,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which  a very 
considerable  expenditure  was  incurred  in  draining  and  other  improvements.  At  this  period  there 
were  sixteen  children  (ten  boys  and  six  girls)  maintained  in  the  house,  the  former  of  whom  were 
alternately  employed  in  agriculture  and  at  school,  and  the  latter  as  servants  in  the  house,  and  in  school. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  (Report 
1807-1812),  the  history  of  this  charity  up  to  that  period  is  fully  given,  and  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  it. 
Its  subsequent  history  may  be  stated  as  follows: — The  Commissioners  who  drew  up  that  report  having 
intimated  their  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  to  an  establishment  for  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  was  a breach  of  trust,  an  information  shortly  afterwards  was  filed  by  the 
Attorney- General,  at  the  relation  of  C.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  against  the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
the  breach  of  trust,  and  establishing  the  liability  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  respect  thereof.  The 
objects  of  that  suit  were  attained,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  was  decreed  to  have  committed  a breach 
of  trust,  and  to  be  liable  to  account  to  the  estate  for  his  misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Master  ( inter  alia)  to  take  an  account  of  what  was  due  from  the  bishop. 
Ultimately  a certain  balance  was  reported  as  due  from  h>m,  which  he  was  directed  to  bring  in. 
The  final  decree  in  the  cause  was  pronounced  on  the  13th  March,  1824,  whereby  the  Master’s  report 
approving  of  a certain  scheme  for  the  future-  management  of  the  charity  which  had  been  laid  before  him, 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  was  confirmed,  and  in  conformity  therewith  it  was  decreed  that 
the  dwelling-house  on  the  lands  of  Betaghstown  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity 
school,  and  the  residence  of  the  children  and  master ; that  the  ollices  and  garden  belonging  to  the 
dwelling-house,  and  twenty  acres  of  the  demesne,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  school ; that 
the  annual  income  of  the  charity  school  estate,  producing  the  net  yearly  sum  of  £319  1 Ss.  3d.,  should 
be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  school,  viz.,  annual  salary  to  schoolmaster,  he  finding  himself  in  diet, 
£52  ; two  servants’  wages,  at  £5  each,  £10 ; diet  for  same,  at  9 d.  per  day  each,  £27  7 s.  6d. ; books, 
paper,  pens,  and  ink  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  annually,  £5  1 Is.  8 d. ; subsistence  for  the  children, 
fifteen  in  number,  at  Gd.  per  day  each,  per  year,  £136  17s.  6 d. ; clothing  for  the  children,  viz.:— a coat 
and  vest  of  strong  brown  cloth,  two  pairs  of  ticken  trowsers,  three  shirts,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  three 
pairs  of  stockings,  and  one  black  leaiher  cap,  at  £3  each,  per  year,  £45  annually ; for  annual  repairs 
of  dwelling-house  and  offices,  £15  ; total,  £291  16s.  8 d.,  annually.  The  before-mentioned  allowance 
for  diet  to°be  exclusive  of  the  milk  of  three  cows,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden,  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  belore-mentioned.  The  master  to  cultivate  garden  and  land  at  his  own  expense;  £i0  to  be 
paid  as  an  apprentice  fee  with  each  boy,  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  boy  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
Primate  and  Bishop  of  Kildare,  or  one  of  them,  or  some  person  authorized  by  them,  or  one  of  them. 
The  residue  of  the  income  of  the  charity  to  be  invested  annually  in  the  purchase  of  Government  stock, 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  school,  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  children  on  the  foundation.  The 
Primate  and  Bishop  of  Kildare  to  have  a discretionary  power  to  add  to,  or  diminish  the  number  of 
boys  on  the  foundation,  and  to  add  to  or  lessen  the  yearly  sums  thereinbefore  directed  to  be  applied  for 
the  respective  purposes  therein  mentioned.  The  dwelling-house,  school,  and  offices  of  Betaghstown, 
to  be  put  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  and  furniture  provided  for  use  ol  the  school,  and  three  milch 
cows  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

Notwithstanding  this  decree  no  steps  were  then  taken  by  the  trustees  to  carry  it  into  execution 
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County  Kildare.  George  Pentland,  of  Blackhall,  in  the  county  Meath  (the  solicitor  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare), 
Endowments  in  wils  permitted  to  receive  the  rents  of  the  trust  premises  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease,  which  took 

Operation.  place  in  the  year  1834.  His  representative,  and  son,  G.  H.  Pentland,  Iisq.,  having  refused  to  account 

to  the  trustees  for  the  rents  received  by  his  father,  a bill  was  filed  in  Chancery,  in  the  year  1836,  by 
the  present  Primate  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Kildare,  against  G.  H.  Pentland,  and  others,  praying 
(inter  alia)  for  an  account,  and  payment  of  the  balance  due  by  the  late  George  Pentland  to  the  trust 
estate.  That  cause,  after  various  proceedings  had  therein,  and  a report  from  the  Master,  was  ulti- 
mately compromised  by  the  representative  of  Pentland  transferring  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  a sum 
of  stock,  which  is  now  represented  by  a principal  sum  of  £2,508  Is.  1 Id.,  new  3 per  cent.  Govern- 
ment stock. 

In  justice  to  the  present  Lord  Primate,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  decree  of 
1824,  or  of  his  being  a trustee  of  the  charity  at  all,  until  many  years  after  that  decree  had  been 
pronounced ; and  that  as  soon  as  he  became  apprized  of  the  facts  he  adopted  immediate  steps  to 
establish  the  school  pursuant  to  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  object  was  effected  in 
the  year  1836,  since  which  period  the  school  has  been  in  operation.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  founder  directed  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  admitted  to  the  establishment,  yet 
the  decree  does  not  make  any  provision  for  the  reception  of  girls.  The  omission  was  not  unintentional; 
for  it  seems  that  the  ciose  proximity  of  the  boys  and  girls  was  not  favourable  to  morality. — [13th 
June,  1856.]  L 


Davidstown ; Cal- 
verstown,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 


Davidstown,  Calverstown,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — I examined  the  three  most 
advanced  pupils  (two  boys  and  one  girl,)  in  English  dictation,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 
In  English  dictation  the  result  was  moderately  favourable,  in  the  other  departments  the  answering 
was  tolerable.  The  girl  displayed  more  intelligence  than  the  boys.  The  state  of  education  as  I 
found  it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Considering  the  handsome  endowment  which  the  school 
possesses,  it  should  be  in  a more  flourishing  condition.  No  instruction  is  given  in  algebra  or 
mensuration,  and  there  was  only  one  boy  on  the  roll  learning  Euclid  or  bookkeeping [12th  June, 

Donctdea  School. — In  November,  1854,  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  gave  up  their  connexion 
with  the  school,  and  from  thenceforward  ceased  to  pay  the  teachers’  salaries.  Mrs.  Le""att 
continued  lor  one  year  and  a-half  subsequently  to  teach  the  female  school  without  receiving0 any 
remuneration  for  her  services,  but  owing  to  want  of  support,  she  had  been  obliged  recently  t<T close 
ble  1'eason  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  withdrawing  their  support  from  the  school  was,  that 
fair  Gerald  Aylmer,  in  the  year  1854,  contrary  to  their  rules,  erected,  on  the  two  acres  of  land 
(granted  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  the  year  1823),  a residence  or  glebe  house  for  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Donadea,  immediately  adjoining  the  schoolhouse  ; and  also  enclosed  a small 
portion  of  the  land  as  a garden  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  In  consequence  of  this  unauthorized 
act  ol  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer  the  mistress  of  the  female  school,  without  any  fault  whatever  on  her  part 
has  been  deprived  of  her  salary  of£l  1 a-year,  paid  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  which  she  had 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  from  the  1st  May,  1823,  to  the  1st  November,  1854;  and  the  neighbourhood 
has  lost  a good  school  and  the  services  of  a qualified  and  efficient  teacher.  The  schoolmaster,  too, 
by  this  encroachment  of  Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  lias  been  ousted  out  of  the  possession  of  at  least 
halt  an  acre  of  the  land  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him  under  the  fee-farm  grant  of  1823.  By 
way,  I presume,  of  giving  some  colour  to  this  proceeding,  Sir  G.  Avlmer  has  assumed  to  appoint 
the  minister  of  the  parish  (Rev.  J.  II.  Walker)  as  the  principal  master  of  the  boys’  school,  and 
itr.  -Leggatt  as  the  assistant  teacher.  This,  however,  is  a mere  farce,  as  the  minister  does  not  teach 
in  the  school,  or  receive  any  remuneration  as  a teacher,  the  entire  school  business  being,  as  always 
previously,  conducted  by  Mi-.  Leggatt.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Sir  G.  Aylmer  had  no 
light,  under  the  deed,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  that  power  being  thereby  vested  in  the  minister  of  the 
parish  and  his  successors;  aud  there  is  also  a covenant  in  the  deed  by  the  Rev.  Newcombe  Whitlaw 
(the  then  minister  of  the  parish),  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  they  will  from  time  to  time 
appoint  masters  to  reside  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  instruct  the  scholars  of  said  school. 

tether  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  would  not  be  acting  wisely  as  well  as  humanely 
(in  cases  like  the  present,  of  long-continued  and  faithful  service  in  their  employment),  by  making 
some  provision  in  the  way  of  a pension  or  other  remuneration  for  their  teachers  in  old  a"e,  is  a 
question  well  befitting  the  serious  consideration  of  that  Board [2nd  June,  1856.] 

i?*  Sch°°l- — Proceedings  having  been  instituted  in  Chancery  in  reference  to  Miss 
i if  V.i  i an  on*ei  or  ^ecree  °f  the  Master  in  Chancery,  dated  the  26th  April,  1855,  one 
a!  th°  lfiSacy  or  rent-charge  of  £30  a-year  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  this  school, 
ana  the  other  half  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  parochial  school  of  Naas,  Forenaughts  bavin" 
recently  been  united  to  the  parish  of  Naas.  There  is  no  school  at  Forenaughts  other  than  the  Johns” 
town  school — [2nd  June,  1856.] 

lull,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School — The  children  whom  I examined  did  not  read  or  parse  well, 
hey  answered  respectably  in  geography,  and  in  mental  arithmetic  tolerably.  The  school  is  not  as 
efficient  as  it  ought  to  be [10th  June,  1856.] 

Monasterevan,  Boys ’ School. — I found  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  only  two  boys  present  in  this 
school  who  had  been  taught  to  write  from  dictation.  I examined  them  by  dictating  a couple  of 
sentences  from  the  Fourth  Reading  Book  (Chr.  Know.  Soc.);  one  of  the  boys  wrote  down  the  werds 
dictated  with  only  one  mistake  in  spelling,  while  the  errors  of  the  other  were  numerous  and  glarin". 

I also  examined  a large  class  in  geography  and  mental  arithmetic ; in  the  former  the  answering  was 
ba“>  m *be  tatter  much  better.  I inspected  their  copy-books,  and  found  their  writing  averagely  "good. 

. instruction  in  the  school  is  too  limited  in  amount;  — — *' *:- ’ ° 


the  pupils  could  parse  a sentence [28th  August,  1856.] 


o mathematics  are  taught,  and  none  of 


n,  Girls’  School. — Writing  from  dictation  was  not  practised  in  this  school,  and  the 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  grammar  was  very  limited.  I examined  a class  of  six  girls  (the  most 
advanced  in  the  school),  all  of  whom,  witli  the  exception  of  one,  read  badly.  In  geography  the 
1856]^  answei*n^  was  VC17  taid;  in  mental  arithmetic,  good;  writing,  tolerable [28th  August, 
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Naas,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Kildare — I examined  the  boys  and  found  them  carefully 
instructed.  Their  reading  was  very  good ; and  they  translated  Greek  and  Latin  with  fluency  and 
correctness. — [13th  June,  1856.] 

Naas,  Parochial  Boys’  School I examined  three  hoys  (being  the  most  advanced  class  in  the 

school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result  was  by  no  means  favourable.  Of  English  history  they 
had  a very  scanty  knowledge ; but  in  geography  their  answering  was  better.  Only  one  boy  in  the 
school  was  learning  Euclid,  and  he  knew  but  little  of  it. — [2nd  June,  1856.] 

Naas,  Parochial,  Girls'  School—  This  school  is  in  a low  condition.  The  children  whom  I 
examined,  though  the  most  advanced  in  the  school,  read  badly,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  geography. 
In  arithmetic  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  multiplication  table — [2nd  June,  1856.] 


Counts  Kildare. 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Naas,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for 
Kiidare. 


Naas,  Parochial 
Boys. 

Naas,  Parochial, 
Girls. 


Nurney  School. — I examined  the  most  advanced  pupils,  and  found  them  very  indifferent  readers.  Nurney. 
None  of  them  were  able  to  parse  a sentence,  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  most  ordinary  words  ; 
of  geography,  too,  they  displayed  a very  slender  knowledge.  The  school  is  at  a low  ebb. — [6th 
May,  1856.] 

Timolin  School. — I examined  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school,  consisting  of  four  girls  and  Timolin. 
two  boys.  One  half  read  tolerably  well,  the  other  half  badly.  Of  grammar  and  geography  they 
knew  little  or  nothing;  and  in  arithmetic  (with  the  exception  of  one  boy),  they  were  also  very 
deficient [5  th  May,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 


Kilcullen,  Parochial  School. — It  was  stated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sherrard  (the  present  rector),  _.  “ 

that  the  grantors  in  the  deed  of  the  25th  January,  1822,  had  no  power  to  execute  that  grant,  K c en’  aroc  ia 
inasmuch  as  the  premises  were  common  or  free  land.  He  further  stated  that  the  ground  comprised 
in  the  deed  was  not  worth  more  than  ten  shillings  an  acre.  However  this  may  be,  the  school  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist  from  want  of  support,  and  a sufficient  attendance  of  pupils.  The  site  was 
most  injudiciously  chosen,  the  schoolhouse  being  built  at  a distance  of  one  and  a-half  miles  from 
the  town  of  Kilcullen,  and  in  a very  thinly  peopled  district. — [19th  June,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired.  Endowments  Lost  or 

Expired. 

Lyons ; Kill  School. — The  bequest  of  the  Rev.  D.  Nowlan  was  not  applied  as  directed  by  his  will,  -7- 

and  no  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Lyons,  or  its  Union,  has  ever  received  any  benefit  therefrom.  Lyons;  Kill. 

The  history  of  the  endowment  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  the  following  particulars,  which  I 
collected  relative  thereto,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  correct : — 

The  testator  had  a mortgage  for  £500  on  a house  in  Grafton-street  (No.  45),  yielding  interest  at 
6 per  cent.,  out  of  which  he  directed  that  £10  a-year  should  be  paid  to  a schoolmaster  for  the  educa- 
tion of  twenty  poor  children  in  the  parish  of  Lyons,  and  its  Union.  For  some  years  after  the  death 
of  the  testator  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nowlan  (the  testator’s 
executor  and  brother)  ; but  how  disposed  of  by  him  I could  not  learn.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
no  portion  of  it  had  ever  been  applied  in  paying  a schoolmaster,  pursuant  to  the  trusts  of  the  will. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Nowlan  died,  and  after  his  decease,  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  the  amount 
handed  over  to  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  by  whom  the  principal 
sum  was  expended  on  other  charitable  objects.  No  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  poor 
children  in  the  parish  of  Lyons,  and  its  Union,  as  required  by  the  will. 

From  the  above  circumstances,  it  appears  that  a breach  of  trust  has  been  committed  in  respect 
of  this  bequest. 

The  foregoing  information  I collected  from  the  Rev.  James  Hayden,  parish  priest  of  Kill  and 
Lyons,  who,  however,  would  not  pledge  himself  to  its  accuracy. — [30th  August,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Athy  School,  by  Corporation In  the  old  corporation  books  of  Athy  the  following  memorandum, 

appears  under  date  of  the  24th  June,  1779.  Memorandum.— “ That  it  was  agreed  to  give  £15  a-year 
to  a schoolmaster,  for  the  said  borough,  which  is  to  be  ratified  by  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the  said 
borouoh.  Signed,  Geo.  Daker,  Sovn.”  The  corporation  books,  however,  do  not  contain  any  entry 
of  a confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  above  proposition,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  such  payment 
ever  was  in  fact  made. — [21st  June,  1856.] 

Kilcock,  National  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — There  are  about  two  acres  of  ground,  one  attached 
to  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  other  situate  at  some  distance  from  it  at  Courtown,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  had  been  ever  since  the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse  (half  a century  ago),  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  one  or  other  of  the  teachers  (male  or  female),  of  the  school.  These  lands  were,  it 
appears,  originally  common  or  free  lands ; butit  may  fairly  be  presumed,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  they 
are  now',  by  prescription  or  uninterrupted  possession  for  half  a century,  the  absolute  property  of  the 
school.  ' It  is  ri<dit,  however,  to  mention  that  the  parish  priest  claims,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
have  the  absolute  control  over  the  premises,  and  he  asserts  that  he  may  at  his  discretion  deprive  the 
teacher  of  the  use  of  the  lands,  and  appropriate  them  to  any  other  Roman  Catholic  parochial  purpose, 
lie  further  states  that  such  a right  lias  always  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and 
that  in  fact  the  teachers  are  merely  tenants  at  will  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  time  being.  This 
alleged  right,  however,  seems  very  questionable.  There  are  two  other  schools  in  the  district  similarly 
circumstanced,  viz.,  Newtown  and  Tiermohan  National  schools,  to  both  ot  which  a portion  of  land, 
originally  common,  varying  from  one  to  two  acres,  is  attached,  and  which  lias  been  enjoyed  by  the 
successive  teachers  of  these  schools  for  a long  period  of  time.  The  parish  priest  claims  in  respect  of 
these  premises  a similar  right  to  that  claimed  in  respect  of  the  Kilcock  school  land. — [2nd  June,  1856.] 

VOL.  III.  T 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 

Athy,  by  Cor- 
poration. 


Kilcock,  Na'ior.al 
Boys  and  Girls. 
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Maynooth  School. — I was  not  able  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  such  revenues,  and  I fear  that 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  they  will  ever  be  ascertained.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  such  revenues  now 
in  existence,  nor  so  far  as  I could  learn  were  any  such  ever  in  operation  in  the  locality  of  Maynooth. 
[30th  August,  1856.] 

Monasterevan  School — In  a book  styled  “ A short  account  of  the  General  Fund,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent Funds  under  its  care,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Armstrong,  a.m., 
Dublin,  November  15th,  1815,”  it  is  stated  that  Lady  Anne  Viscountess  Ely,  some  years  before  her 
death  (which  took  place  in  the  year  1702,)  confided  the  sum  of  £500,  under  a deed  of  trust  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Emlyn,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyce,  ministers  of  Wood-street  congregation  (of  which 
she  had  been  a member),  the  interest  of  which  was  appropriated  as  follows : — £10  per  annum  to  the 
minister  of  Wood-street  congregation;  £4  per  annum  for  an  apprentice  fee  at  Monasterevan ; £3 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  a schoolmistress  at  Monasterevan ; and  the  remainder  for  the  support 
of  the  dissenting  interest,  particularly  for  the  education  of  students  for  the  ministry.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  on  the  23rd  July,  1717,  the  principal  of  this  fund  was  handed  over  to  the  trustees  of 
another  fund,  called  the  General  Fund  (which  was  devoted  to  Presbyterian  purposes),  and  that  for 
several  years  afterwards  a distinct  account  was  kept  of  the  disbursements  of  Lady  Ely’s  money,  and 
that  the  sum  of  £4  per  annum  for  an  apprentice  fee  at  Monasterevan,  and  £3  for  a schoolmistress 
there,  still  continued  to  be  paid. 

The  book  from  which  I am  quoting  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Committees  were  appointed  at  different 
periods,  and  various  other  steps  taken  to  investigate  the  special  uses  of  the  above  fund  of  £500 ; 
but-  without  any  definite  result. 

The  above  two  sums  of  £4  and  £3  per  annum,  respectively,  were  regularly  paid  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  fund,  prior  to  1700,  until  about  three  years  ago,  when  the  payment  was  discontinued. 

Whether  the  trustees  of  the  General  Fund  were  justified  in  withholding  payment  of  these  annuities 
after  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a-half  during  which  they  had  been  paid,  I cannot  undertake  to  say, 
as  I have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  a positive  opinion.  The  solicitor 
of  the  trustees  stated  to  me  that  he  had  carefully  examined  every  document  and  paper  connected 
with  the  matter  (which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  trustees),  and  that  he  could  not  find 
any  authority  for  payment  of  these  annuities.  He  further  stated,  that  as  the  fund  which  the  trustees 
had  to  administer  was  designed  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  Protestant  Dissent,  they  could  not 
properly  or  consistently  (without  some  distinct  authority)  devote  any  portion  of  the  money  to  another 
and  wholly  different  object. 

The  probability  of  the  case  appears  to  be  that  Lady  Ely’s  money  has  been  mixed  up  with  and 
forms  part  of  the  General  Presbyterian  Fund,  although  at  this  distance  of  time  it  may  be  impossible 

to  prove  it.— [28th  August,  1856.] 

Narraghmore  School. — Some  years  ago  a sum  of  £600  was  subscribed  by  several  benevolent 
individuals,  chiefly  connected  with  the  locality  of  this  school,  and  by  them  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Miss  Ball,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  fund  in  question  had  been  raised,  and  to  which  she 
was  a principal  contributor.  The  intention  of  the  subscribers  was  that  the  money  should  be  applied 
for  the  promotion  of  pure  Scriptural  knowledge  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  in  such 
manner  as  Miss  Ball  might  deem  best,  without  any  regard  to  locality.  No  deed  or  instrument  in 
writing,  declaring  the  trusts  of  the  fund,  has  ever  been  executed.  Hitherto  the  interest  of  the 
money  (which  is  invested  on  landed  security  in  the  north  of  Ireland)  has  been  applied  by  Miss 
Ball  towards  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  Narraghmore  male  and  female  parochial 
schools ; but  this  application  of  the  money  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ball,  and  may 
be  discontinued  by  her  at  any  moment.  She  has  and  claims  an  absolute,  unfettered  discretion  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  fund  in  such  way  as  she  may  think  proper  for  the  promotion  of  pure  Scriptural 
knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland ; and  although  she  has  contemplated  settling  this  fund 
as  a permanent  endowment  for  the  Narraghmore  schools,  yet  she  has  not  in  fact  hitherto  done  so 
or  in  any  way  as  yet  limited  her  control  over  the  money [21st  June,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


' Endowment. 

Net  Ann 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lane 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Ballinamara,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
National. 

Stafc.  1()  Geo  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neral Endow- 

Buildinjf  grant 
from  governors, 
£20  ; subscrip- 
tions,£60 : Rev. 
R.Graves.  grant 
6 May,  1842. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
2 18  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.T. 

For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Battyhale. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £27  13s. 
10 d. ; subscrip- 

4 Jd.;  Rev.  Henry 
Moore, 'grant,  16 
April,  1825. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  tench  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Knocktopher.or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
RomanCatholic  catechism 

Castlecomer;  Collieries. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £110 
15s.  4id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £240; 
Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Ormonde, 
grant,  25  Aug., 
1823. 

3 1 2 

13  15  8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Castlecomer  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Clomantagh  or  Tubrid. 

Arthur  ,T.  St. 
George,  29  Jan., 
1827. 

0 2 17 

12  2 7 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptural  instruction. 

Freshford,  Parochial. 

Gorcsbridge,  National, 
Boys. 

ColonelR.  Browne, 
will,  proved  25 
June,  1833,  £50 
legacy,  and  rent- 
charge  of  £10. 

Joseph  Green, 
grant,  land  and 
schoolhouse,  30 
Sept.,  1824. 

Rent-charge 
0 3 9 

5 2 9 

10  0 0 

2 0 0 

For  establishment  of  pub- 
lic school  for  advantage 
of  poor  of  Freshford, 
and  of  testator’s  estate 
in  neighbourhood  of  Bal- 
leen  orBallyphilip,  pro- 
vided  the  Government 
of  Ireland  shall  not  have 
any  control  whatever  in 
the  management  of  the 

Extra  els  from  Wills. 

Reading:  writing;  Eng- 
lisli  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Psalmody. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; urith- 

RomanCatholic  catechism. 

Graigue,  National, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138 
9s.  3d. ; Kildare- 
plaee  Society. 
£69  4s.  7 id.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£138  9s.  3d.  ; 
Viscount  Clif- 
den,  grant,  18 
March,  1S23. 

Site. 

10  17  8 

For  a schoolhouse  for 
parisli  of  Graigue. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Graigue,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

Same. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Killcolumb;  Ringville, 
National,  Boys. 

Killcolumb ; Ringville, 
National,  Girls. 

Dowager  Lady 
Esmonde,  will, 
proved  20  Dec., 
1851 , £200,  and 
au  annuity  of 
£25. 

Cdentical  with 
preceding. 

Annuity. 

- 

25  0 0 

10  0 0 

For  education  of  poor 
children  in  neighbour- 
hood of  testatrix's  resi- 
dence atRingville,  under 
regulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  and 
parish  priest  of  Shave- 
roth.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; arithme- 

loman Catholic  catechism. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 
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By  whom  paid.  Value  of  £.'3  S 3 Play-ground  % H.  -a 
E other  t g a | ' g,|  = !g 


Am™i 

Charges.  *“• 


111  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Buies,  1855. 


- 4s.  to  6s.  Not  inspected  by 
some  free.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner owing 
to  lateperiodwhen 
deed  was  received. 


In  minister.  l)ced.  11  0 0 Rector,  £6 ; Dio-  House  and 
cesan  Church  land,  £10; 
Education  So-  School  fees, 
ciety,  £4  ; per-  £1  6s. 
petual  curate, 


Majority  Very  unsatisfac- 
free ; tory. 

rest  pay  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
4s.  4 d.  p.  149. 


In  local  patron,  17  0 0 National  Board.  Garden,  £1 ;!  I38j 
with  approval  of  School  fees, 


14  0 0 National  Board. 

Assistant. 

53  0 0 National  Board,  School  fees,  166 
£46;  subscrip-  £11. 


Satisfactory,  not- 
withstanding un- 
favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.  C. 
p.  149. 


25  10  0 National  Board,  School  fees,'  186 
£22 ; subscrip-  £7  10s. 

tions,  £3  10s. 

15  0 0 National  Board. 

Assistant. 

36  0 0 National  Board,  Apartments,  120 
£26 ; Mr.Deve-  £2 ; 
reux  from  en-  School  fees, 
dowment,  £10.  £2  10s. 


- Majority  Very  satisfactorr. 
free ; rest  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
pay  from  p.  149. 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. 

- 4s.  id.  to  Satisfactory. 


34  0 0 National  Board, 
£24;  from  en- 
dowment, £10. 


Majority  Satisfactory, 
free ; rest 
pay  from 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

- 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valu< 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
' Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane, 
National,  Boys. 

Nicholas  Keravan 
will,  dated  22 
March,  1825,  in- 
terest of  £200; 
now  represented 
by  £194  10s.  6d. 
Government 
Stock,  vested  in 
Bequest  Board ; 
Patrick  Dun, 
will,  £10  annu- 
ally. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

A.  R.  p. 

, Annuity. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 16  8 

For  schoolhouse  of  Cha- 
pel-lane. 

Extract  from  Will. 

English,  according  to  the 

National  system ; al. 
gebra,  as  far  as  simple 
equations;  fnensuratiom 
Euclid ; book-keeping  ’ 
Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
KomanCatholic  catechism 

Kilkenny,  Clmpel-lane, 
National,  Infant. 

Sane. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic(elementary  rules), 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Kilkenny,  Grammar. 

Duke  of  Ormonde, 
deed,  18  March, 
1684,  granting 
Kilkenny  Man- 
sion-house and 
land  adjoining, 
and£129  4s.7£rf. 
tithes;  IrishPar- 
liament,  Build- 
ing grant,  1782, 
£5,064. 

9 3 32 
Tithes,  &c. 

161  17  6 

129  4 7£ 

For  repairs  of  school,  and 
for  resident  master — to 
be  a member  of  the 
Established  Church  and 

an  A.M and  for  an 

usher,  to  instruct,  free, 
children  in  grantor's 
service  and  certain 
others,  and  at  half  the 
usual  fees  of  remark- 
able schools  in  Dublin, 
children  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  fit  to  enter  on 
grammar  learning,  in 
religion,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  oratory,  and 
poetry ; school  to  be 
visited  annually  by 
Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  on  last 
Thursday  of  July. 

Statutes  incorporated  in 
Deed. 

The  entrance  course  in 
Trinity  College, Dublin, 
mathematics,  and  Eng. 
lish ; French ; German. 
Drawing. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Kilkenny,  Convent, 
National. 

NicholasKeravan, 
will,  dated  22 
March,  1825,  the 
annual  interest 
of  £300,  now  re- 
presented by 
£291  15s.  8 d. 
Government 
Stock,  vested  in 
Bequest  Board. 

For  support  of  the  Fe- 
male Orphan  school  in 
St.  James's-street. 
Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic.  j 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Religious  instruction; 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Kilkenny;  St.  John’s, In- 
corporated Society’s, 
Pococke  Institution. 

Bishop  Pococke, 
will,  dated  10 
July,  1763,  co- 
dicil,  24  March, 
1 7 65,  residue  of 
property;  Cor- 
poration of  Kil- 
kenny, grant  of 
20  acres  of  land 
and  annuity  of 
£27  13s.  10  d., 
25  June,  1744; 
Anne  Gorman, 
will,1851, £1,137. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments,p.  731. 

1147  2 5 
and  Rent- 
charge. 

305  16  8 
(and  pay- 
ment for 
free  pupils 
from  gene- 
ral fund). 

37  5 4 

To  found  a school  for  in- 
struction of  Papist  boys, 
from  12  to  16  years  of 
age,  who  should  become 
Protestants  and  who 
had  not  been  before  at 
any  school  of  public 
legal  foundation  and 
particularly  the  Charter 
Schools,  in  linen  weav- 
ing, and  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

Abstract  of  Will  furnished 
by  Incorporated  Society. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 
metic ; algebra ; Euclid ; 
trigonometry ; mensu- 
ration ; surveying;  map- 
ping; book-keeping. 

Drawing. 

Psalmody  (on  Hullah's 
system). 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Kilkenny,  Subscription, 
Boys. 

Site,  houses, 
charge. 

19  15  2 : 

>83  8 5 

Education  of  children  of 
Protestant  Established 
religion,  residing  in  city 
of  Kilkenny  orLiberties. 

Deed  (1817). 
£92  6s.  2d.  a-year  for 
school,  and£184 12s.  id. 
for  apprenticing  ten 
Protestant  children  who 
had  been  ’educated  at 
school.  Deed  (1818;; 
Beports  from  Commis- 
sioners on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  Ireland,  1833.  | 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid; mensuration. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Kilkenny — continued. 


- 

1 Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

| 

ic 

1 S i 

1 Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  Value 

Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  fo 

31 

Play-ground 

!iJ 

1 1 
< a 

\ 

United  Church. 

4 

0 

1 
1 

9 

ss 

£ 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of 

Instruction,  &c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  dl 
36  0 O 

National  Board, 
£26 ; manager, 
£10. 

Apartments 

£3; 

School  fees, 
£5. 

129 

_ j 

34 

125 ; 

125 

4s.  4 d.  to 
10s.  ; 
some  free. 

Not  generally  satis- 
fectory. 

Master  recently  ap- 
pointed. 

Vide  Ex.Rqi.A.C. 
p.  149. 

Same. 

40  0 0 

17  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£20 ; manager, 
£20. 

National  Board. 

ments,  £3 ; 
School  fees, 
10s. 

137 

- 

u™. 

67 

181 

- 

181 

- 

- 

’ Free; 
a few  pay 
4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

Of  principal  mas- 
ter, in  Corpora- 
tion of  Trin. 
Col.,Dublin(male 
issue  of  founder 
having  failed). 

Rep-  A.  C. 

Of  classical  assist- 
ant, in  principal 
master,  with  ap- 
proval of  visitors. 

Statutes. 

129  4 74 

50  0 0 

50  0 0 
Mathe- 
matical 
assistant. 
42  O O 
English 
assistant. 

Marquess  of  Or- 
monde, from 
endowment. 

Principal  Master. 
Same. 

House  and 
land,  £100; 
School  fees, 
£300. 

Board  and 
residence. 

iG 

A portion 
of  the 
land  at- 
tached to 
school. 

56 

47 

Ordinary 
charges, 
£40  for 
boarders : 
£8  for  day- 
pupils.  " 

ClassicsandEnglish 
literature  unsatis- 
factory ; other 
branches  satisfac- 
tory. 

Duty  of  visitation 
completely  disre- 
garded. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  149. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

! Teachers  are  a 
community  of 
nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Order. 

*58  10  O 

5 0 0 
Monitress. 

National  Board, 
£50 ; Iveravan 
Eund,  £8  10s. 

National  Board. 

House 
(intended 
to  be 

secured  to 
school 
purposes), 
£20. 

384 

- 

“1? 

204 

457 

- 

457 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory’. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  150. 

This  school  referred 
to  in  Evidence 
at^  Public  Court, 

Of  principal  mas- 
ter, in  Incorpo- 
rated Society. 

Charter. 

Of  senior  monitor,  1 
in  principal  mas- ! 
ter,  with  appro- 
val of  Society.  , 
Return  from  Society. ' 

60  0 0 
10  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

Same. 

Land  and 
apartments, 
£30; 
For  ser- 
vant, £17  ; 
For  fuel, 
£26; 

For  candles 
&c.,  £15. 

90 

20 

Sufficient. 

26 

27 

27 

£13to£14; 

18  free 
pupils  paid 
for  by  So- 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  150. 

35  0 0 

Committee. 

Apart- 
ments, £7. 

96 

None. 

20 

28 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  150. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
144  ct  seq. 

• The  salary  of  Convent  National  Schools  is  regulated  by  a scale  of  £20  for  each  100  pupils  up  to  300 ; £17  per  hundred  from  300  to  600 ; above  600,  £15  per  hundred, 
with  a modified  rule  for  intermediate  numbers.  Rules  of  Board,  1655. 
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Endowment. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

N et  Annu 

nl  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

A.  ».  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  di 

£ s.  d. 

> 

Kilkenny , Subscription 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

Beading ; writing ; Eng. 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Psalmody 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Kilmanagh,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27 
13s.  10d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £92 
6s.  2d.  ; Bev. 
Hans  Caulfield, 
grant,  6 June, 
1822. 

Site. 

4 2 0 

Forresident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Kilmocahill,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £83  ls.6W. ; 
one  acre  of  land, 
from  Lord  Bath- 
down.  1824. 

1 0 0 

5 3 1 

Beading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Odogh;  Threecastles. 

A.  D.V.,£46  3s. 
Id.  ; Mrs.  Ball, 
grant,  an  acre; 
JosephLanigan, 
will,  £1  2s.  lid. 

1 0 0 

4 19  7 

1 2 11 

For  use  of  a resident 
schoolmaster. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

BomanCatholiccatechism. 

Stoneyford, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.;  Kildare- 
place  Society, 
£36  18s.  5 id.; 
Mrs.  Flood, 
£120  ; J.  Flood, 
grant,  22  Aug., 
1821. 

1 2 19 

9 1 10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  and 
trustees  and  their  sur- 
vivor,or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  grantor 
and  trustees  and  survi- 
vor. Deed. 

ChurchEducation  course, 
including,  in  fifth  class, 
mensuration  ; Euclid; 
book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Thomastown,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s. Id.;  subscrip- 
tions from  Lord 
Carrick,  £276 
18s.  bid.,  also 
site,  1821 ; profit 
fromaLoanFund 
invested  in  £200 
Government 
Stock,  under 
Stat.  6 and  7 
Vic.,  c.  91. 

Site. 

10  3 10 

6 0 0 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  men- 
suration ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  work. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Total, 

1165  3 4 
and  6 sites, 
louses, tithes, 
rent-charges 
andannuities 

300  8 5 

764  12  71 

69  17  0 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowmen 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annua!  Income. 

1 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Odogh,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £33  4s. 

7 ijd. ; subscriptions,  £31 
7s.  Hd. ; Bev.  Peter , 
Boe,  4 February,  1826.  j 

039 

2 15  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

J Deed. 

Powerstown, Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  1 
10 d. ; subscriptions,  £26  1 
1 5s.  id. ; Bev.  Thomas 
Vigors,  grant,  15  Oct., 
1824. 

0 3 28 

2 11  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 ^ 

S3  * 

Number. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  Value 
of  other 
Emoluments. 

J 1 
£, ! 

1.5 

“3 

fc'i 

Play-ground 

|°1 
< " 

O 

C 

I 

& 

| 

t 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of 

Instruction,  See. 

£ s.  rf. 

25  0 0 

Trustees. 

For  fuel, 
£2;  Apart- 
ments, £7. 

90 

ie 

30 

30 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
teacher  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  150. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Hector,  £7 ; 
Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  £4. 

subscriptions 
from  parents,  £9 

Apart- 
£2  10s. 

80 

— 

None. 

2„ 

49 

47 

_ 

Some  free 
parents  ol 
some  pay 
£1  a 
family. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.A.C. 
p.  150. 

~ 

5 0 0 

Rector,  £2 ; Rec- 
tor of  Shankill, 
£3. 

House  and 
garden,  £2 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.Soc.,£4 

60 

- 

H“. 

10 

10 

" 

- 

Some  free 
rest  pay, 
but  not  a 
fixed  sum. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Ex. Rep. A.  C. 
p.  150. 

Land  and 
apartments, 
£3; 

School  fees, 
£5. 

66 

None. 

3/ 

30 

30 

4s.  to  16s. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Endowment  not 
secure. 

Vide  Ex. Rep. A.  C. 

p.  151. 

Of  principal  mas- 
ter, in  grantor 
and  trustees  anil 
survivor.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

25  0 0 
Mistress. 

Mrs.  Flood. 
Mrs.  Flood. 

House  and 

£6  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£1. 

181 

9 

8 

Some  pay, 
but  not  as 
a matter 
of  right. 

Pupils  absent. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  151. 

8 0 0 

12  0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Rector. 

Miss  Elizabeth 

Apartments, 

£8; 

School-lees, 

£5. 

108 

Majority 

pay  from 
10s.  to£l. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  151. 

2606 

967 

200S 

277 

Operation.  County  of  Kilkenny. 


* Including  59  unclassed. 


pointment. 

Sckoolhouse. 

| Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

Deed. 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued,  from  small  number  of  Protes- 
tant children  and  want  of  funds.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Deed. 

In  tolerable  repair. 

Discontinued,  as  there  are  no  Protestant  chil- 
dren of  the  class  that  attend  a parish  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

VOL.  III. 
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Table,  No.  2 Endowments. not  k 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Aunual  Income. 

Object. 

From  Land. 

FromTrust 

Funds. 

Ullard,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Tuble  of  General 
Endowments,  p.  731. 

Building  grant  from 
governors,  £85  1 Is.  3 d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £85  1 Is. 
3 d ; Rev.  Jas.  Stubbs, 
grant,  31  Jan.,  1840. 

Total, 

0 1 11 

£ s.  d. 
4 5 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
For  school-house,  and  residence  of  a school- 
master,  to  teach  children  under  regulation 
of  governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  - Deed. 

2 0 8 

9 112 

- 

- 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

— 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

1 FromTrust 
i Fuuds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Callan,  Free. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  27, 
sec.  28,  appointing  a por- 
tion of  common  lands  en- 
closed by  the  Act. 

20  0 0 

20  0 0 

For  support  of  the  Free  School  of  Callan. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  IV.,  eh-.  27,  s.  28. 

Dysart,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General  En- 
dowments, p . 731. 

Building  grant  from  gover- 
nors, £276  18s.  bd. ; Wm. 
Humphreys,  grant,  30 
Hay,  1812. 

11  10  10  ■ 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  Governors  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  governors.  Deed. 

Kells  in  Ossory. 

Rev.  Thomas  Way,  will, 
dated  1712,  bequeathing 
annual  income. 

- 

- 

27  13  10 

- 

Knocktopher,  Free. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  27, 
sec.  29,  appointing  a por- 
tion of  common  lands  en- 
closed by  Act. 

15  0 0 

- 

15  0 0 

- 

For  support  of  the  Free  School  of  Knock- 
topher. Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  27,  s.  28. 

Total, 

38  0 38 

11  10  10 

62  13  10 

Table,  No.  5 Alleged  Endowments  Inquired  into.  County  of  Kilkenny. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Aghour,  Parochial. 

Colonel  R.  Browne, 
will,  bequeathing 
an  annual  income 
of  £b. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools.  1 Re- 
port, 1835,  App.  p.  547. 

The  endowment  is  now  applied  to  Fresh- 
ford  school,  which  appears  in  To  We,  No.  1, 
p.  140.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Attanagh ; Castlemar- 
ket. 

Patrick  Dillon,  will, 
1831,  bequeathing 
an  annual  income 
of  £100  to  charities 
generally. 

Same,  p.  551  (under  head, 
Queen’s  County). 

Will  could  not  be  procured.  If  any  en- 
dowment were  created  by  it,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
now  lost,  as  the  interest  of  the  testator 
was  derived  under  a terminable  lease, 
which  has  been  evicted. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  152. 

Castlecomer;  Hone- 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
grant,  subscrip- 
tions, and  grant  of 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Report,  1826, 
App.  p.  632. 

Identical  with  the  Collieries  School  in  Table, 
No.  l,p.  140.  ItepA.C. 
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Operation.-  County  of  Kilkenny — continued. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Sclioolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  governors.  ' Deed. 

Dilapidated. 

School  discontinued,  as  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant children  in  parish  of  the  class  that 
attend  a parochial  school. 

The  Governors  have  declined  either  to  repair 
t lie  sehoolhouse  vested  in  them,  or  to  re- 
nounce Lite  trust.  Answer  to  Circular. 

Endowments.  County  of  Kilkenny.— [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Kilkenny  . 


Authority  on  -which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Reports  from  Commissioners  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland,  1633,  p.  452. 

There  is  no  school  in  Callan  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  endowment 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  have  been  taken. to  rcaize  it. 
Lands  apparently  encroached  on  and  appropriated.  Original 
trustees  have  neglected  to  appoint  successors. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.,  pp-  151-2. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  547. 

Closed  in  the  year  1842,  in  consequence  of  falling  off  in  attend- 
ance. Return  from  Governors. 

Same,  quoting  Reports  on  Charity  Schools, 
1721. 

The  endowment  is  denied  to  be  a charge  on  the  Way  estate, 
and  it  would  stem  that  it  is,  in  fact,  lost.  The  will  could  not 
be  discovered.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-,  p.  151. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  28. 

This  endowment  has  never  been  realized.  The  number  of  the 
trustees  has  still  been  kept  up.  but  no  other  sieps  hare  been 
taken.  Land  encroached  on  and  appropriated,  owing  to  culpa- 
ble neglect  of  original  trustees.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  lo2. 

Table  No.  5 Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Kilkenn y — continued. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  whichlnquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Clonamcry. 

A house  by  subscrip- 
tion on  groitnd 
given  by  Mrs.  Dal- 

! Commissioners  of  Publiclnstruc- 
1 tion,  Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835,  p. 
137  b. 

Mrs.  Dalton  allowed  the  house  to  be  built 
on  land  held  by  her  under  terminable 
lease,  but  she  did  not  convey  her  inte- 
rest in  the  site.  Bsp.  A.  C. 

Dernaheny ; Kiltorkar. 

A good  house  built 
by  subscription, 
aided  by  grant 
from  Government. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.  lS2ii, 
App.  p.  658. 

The  endowment  is  the  same  as  that  enjoyed 
by  Bally  hale  School,  Table  No.  1.,  ?>.  140. 

Rep.  A.  i,. 

Erke;  Galmoy. 

Rev.  T.  Brennan, 
will,  bequeathing 
£10  for  a public 
school,  for  children 
of  every  creed,  and 
share  of  profit  rent 
of  leasehold  pre- 
mises to  buy  books, 
&c. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

The  sum  left  was  applied  in  the  erection  of 
the  sehoolhouse;  and  tesorors  interest 
in  the  1 aschold  premises  was  all.  .wed  to 
expire  on  account  of  the  high  rent  re- 
served. Bep-  A.  C.  j 
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Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Kilkenny.— -continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Erie;  Johnstown. 

Eev.  T.  Brennan, 
will,  bequeathing 
£20  for  a school, 
for  children  of  every 
creed,  at  Johns- 
town, and  share  of 
profit-rent  in  lease- 
hold premises,  to 
buy  hooks,  &c. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

The  sum  left  was  applied  in  the  erection 
of  the  schoolhouse;  and  testator's  interest 
in  the  leasehold  premises  was  allowed  to 
expire  on  account  of  the  high  rent  re- 
served. Rep.  A.  C. 

Erke ; Lough. 

Same,  bequeathing 

Same. 

Same. 

Freshford',  Parochial. 

House  built  partly  by 
a grant  from  the 
L.  L.  F und. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  628. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  church-yard, 
and  is  not  secured  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilkeasy,  Parochial. 

Kent-charge  of  £10  a 
year,  under  will  of 
Bishop  Tenison. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

No  trace  of  the  will  lias  been  found.  If 
the  endowment  was  ever  created,  it  would 
seem  to  be  now  lost. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  152.  j 

For  Evidence  at  Pub. 
lie  Court,  vide  151. 

Kilkenny. 

Revenues  unascer- 
tained, but  attach- 
ing to  the  city  of 
Kilkenny. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  P emulation  Schools,  1 Rep. , 
1835,  App.,  p.  547. 

No  clue  was  obtained  to  the  discovery  of 
these  sums.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilkenny,  Protestant 
Charter. 

j Annual  income  £30, 
and  twenty  acres 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  l Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  547,  quoting 
Reports  on  Charter  Schools, 

The  Kilkenny  Protestant  Charter  School 
was  suspended  in  1817,  and  the  Pococke 
Institution  ( vide  Kilkenny  Pococke  Insti- 
tution, Table,  No.  1,  p,  142)  was  then 
transferred  to  the  vacant  school-house. 

RcpA.C. 

Kilkenny,  St.  Mary's 
Parochial. 

Aidfor building  from 
Association  for  Dis- 
countenancingVice. 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1821,  relative  to  Funds 
and  Revenues  of  Schools  in 
Ireland.  Pari.  Paper,  553. 

This  endowment  is  part  of  that  belonging 
to  the  Kilkenny  Subscription  School. 

Table,  No.  1,  p.  143. 

School  referred  to  in 
Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  149. 

Mothell,  Parochial. 

Half  an  acre  of  land, 
constituting  part 
of  the  funds  for 
maintenance  of 
school. 

Returns  to  Orders  of  House  of 
- Commons,  1823,  relative  to 
Diocesan  and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Pari.  Paper,  229. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  endow- 
ment is  not  secured  to  educational  pur- 
poses. Rep.  A.  C. 

St.  John’s. 

A school-house,  given 
by  the  Ormonde 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, 2 Rep.,  1835,  p.  147 
b. 

This  house  is  held  at  will  from  the  pro- 
prietor; it  is  still  used  as  a schoolhouse. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  referred  to 
in  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  150. 

Skierke. 

A house  and  acre  of 
land. 

Same,  p.  149  b. 

The  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  school- 
master is  entirely  permissive  on  the  part 
of  the  Rector.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Co.  Kilkenny. 

Endowments 
in  Operation. 

Ballyhale. 


Castlecomer ; 
Collieries. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Ballyhale  School.— This  school  suffers  from  want  of  inspection,  as  well  as  from  the  scarcity  of 
hooks  and  requisites.  The  school  was  at  one  period  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  master  from  his  schoolroom,  on  the  occasion  of  two  visits  from  the  District 
Inspector,  his  salary  has  been  withdrawn,  and  all  inspection  has  ceased.  He  alleges  illness  as  the 
cause  of  the  absence,  which  led  to  the  interruption  of  his  relations  with  the  Board.  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  here  whether  the  Inspector  acted  arbitrarily.  The  presumption  is,  of  course,  the  other 
way ; but  however  that  may  be,  the  children  are  the  principal  sufferers,  as  the  school,  in  its  present 
state,  is  an  injury  rather  than  a benefit  to  the  population  of  the  district.— [9th  July,  1856.] 

Castlecomer;  Collieries  School— In  the  case  of  Ormonde  v.  Wandcsford,  (1  Irish  Equity  Reports 
p.  238,)  Sir  Michael  0 Loghlen  having  decided  that  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ormonde  was  not 
seized  of  an  estate  for  life,  in  the  property  of  which  the  premises  granted  as  described,  form  a part, 
the  late  Mr.  Wandcsford,  the  proprietor,  disputed  the  endowment,  and  took  possession  of  the  school- 
house,  which  he  allows  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  use  for  its  original  purpose,  at  a small  rent. 

As  I considered  this  to  be  a case  in  which  there  could  exist  no  doubt  of  the  failure  of  the  intended 
endowment,  I did  not  visit  the  school. 

. This  case  is  distinguished  from  several  others  in  which  the  contract  mierht  be  implied,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  could  be  enforced  in  a Court  of  Equity,  as  it  was  not  competent  for  Lady  Ormonde  to 
enter  into  any  contract  in  respect  of  the  land  in  question,  which  could  be  binding  upon  the  present 
or  late  proprietor — [10th  September,  1856.] 

[Further  Report.— Since  writing  the  preceding,  my  attention  lias  been  called  to  the  Statute 
4 Leo.  I V .,  chap.  86,  sec.  10,  under  the  provisions  of  which  lands  granted  or  conveyed  for  the  build- 
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ing  of  a schoolhouse,  or  for  the  endowment,  or  in  trust,  or  for  the  use  of  any  schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

under  the  provisions  of  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  33,  shall  he  absolutely  vested  in  the  grantees,  free  from  all  

demands  or  claims  of  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  person,  or  persons  whatever,  and  without  Endowments 

being  at  any  time  subject  to  any  question,  or  to  any  right,  title,  or  claim  thereto,  or  in  any  manner  *“  °PeraUon- 

affecting  the  same.  _ Castlecomer ; 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  the  Secretary,  that  in  cases  similar  to  the  present,  the  Commissioners  Collieries, 
have  construed  the  above  section  of  the  act  as  conferring  a Parliamentary  title  upon  the  trustees  of 
schools,  in  these  circumstances.  As  the  schoolhouse  is  still  used  for  school  purposes,  although  held 
by  the  rector  of  Mr.  Wandesford,  it  seems  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  endowment  in  operation.] — 

[22nd  September,  1856.] 

Clomantagli,  or  Tubrid,  School. — Of  the  nine  pupils  present  during  my  visit,  I examined  such  as  Clomantagh  or 
were  able  to  read,  and  have  seldom  met  with  worse  answering.  No  pupil  was  able  to  give  me  the  Tubrid. 
meaning  of  the  word  “retain,”  and  one  only  understood  the  meaning  of  “abide.”  Their  classifica- 
tion is  too  low  according  to  the  scale  of  proficiency  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  to  admit  of  their 
learning  parsing.  I could  not  get  from  any  one  the  name  of  a single  island  in  Europe,  and  even  the 
definitions  in  the  paltry  “ Compendium”  of  geography,  the  only  treatise  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils  in  the  parish  schools,  were  unknown,  or  very  ill  known [11th  July,  1856.] 

Freshford,  Parochial  School. — This  is  one  of  the  few  parish  schools  in  which  the  result  of  my  Freshford,  Paro- 
examination  has  been  satisfactory.  The  circumstance  is  the  more  striking  as  the  number  of  pupils  c'1‘a*- 
on  the  roll  is  so  small,  and  I had  only  eight  present  for  examination.  The  answering  of  nearly  all 
present  was  ready  and  correct.  Their  style  of  reading  was  fair,  and  their  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
geography  unusually  accurate.  I think  great  praise  is  due  to  the  master,  more  especially  when  the 
inferior  quality  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  imperfect  system  he  has  to  carry  out,  are 
taken  into  account. — [3rd  July,  1856.] 

Goresbridge,  National,  Boys’  School — There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  observation  in  this  Goresbridge,  Na- 
scliool.  The  answering,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  satisfactory;  but  I can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  tional.  Boys, 
the  course  of  study  should  stop  short  at  the  third  class  book.  An  average  attendance  of  sixty-five 
supplies  ample  materials  for,  at  least,  a fourth  class.  The  pupils  read  in  good  style,  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  parsed  with  readiness [4th  July,  1856.] 

Graigue,  National,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — This  is,  in  every  respect,  an  admirably  managed  Graigue,  National, 
school.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  parsing,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  was  prompt  and  steady,  aild  Girls- 
without  any  pertness.  Their  style  of  reading,  also,  was  excellent,  and  their  handwriting  generally 
good.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  complete  the  National 
school  course  in  this  valuable  school,  by  the  addition  of  a fifth-class,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 
roll,  and  in  average  attendance,  being  so  much  more  than  enough  for  this  purpose. — [8th  July,  1856.] 

Kilkenny,  Chapel  Lane,  National  Boys’  School — I cannot  say  that  the  answering  in  this  school  Kilkenny,  Chanel- 
was  as  satisfactory  as  in  most  National  schools  of  this  class.  The  pupils  read  well  and  parsed  lane>  National,  Boys, 
correctly,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  derivations  of  words,  and  not  well  prepared  in  geography. 

It  may,  however,  be  right  to  state  that  the  present  master  has  not  yet  been  a year  in  charge  of  the 

school,  so  that  its  deficiencies  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him,  at  least  in  their  full  extent f 7th  July 

1856.]  L 

Kilkenny,  Grammar  School. — I regret  to  observe  that  the  Statutes  framed  by  the  founder  for  the  Kilkenny,  Gram- 
regulation  of  this  school  are  completely  set  at  nought,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  discipline  and  mar. 
management  of  the  school.  These  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  founder,  and  incorporated  by  reference 
with  the  deed  of  endowment,  are  not  only  binding  upon  conscience  as  conditions  of  the  founder’s 
bounty,  but  are  generally  entitled  to  respect  and  observance  for  their  wisdom.  Circumstances  may 
have  rendered  one  or  two  of  the  Statutes  inapplicable,  and  others  may  require  to  be  liberally  inter- 
preted, but  I am  not  aware  of  any  excuse  that  can  be  suggested  for  their  total  abandonment.  The 
14th  rule  would  seem  to  be  of  the  former  description  : it  prescribes  “ that  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  schollars  shall  be  and  continue  in  schoole  from  "six  ofthe 
clock  in  the  morning  till  eleaven,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  seaven,  or  as  soon  as  the  gates 
of  the  citty  are  open,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  one  to  five,  the  afternoons  of  Thursdayes  and  Satur- 
dayes  excepted,  which  shall  be  always  allowed  for  recreation,  and  that  the  master  shall  grant  no  play 
day  except  to  such  as  shall  pay  downe  tenn  shillings  into  the  master’s  hands,  to  bee,  by  him,  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  the  most  indigent,  and  deserving  lads  of  the  schoole.”  The  impossibility  of 
adhering  to  the  letter  of  this  Statute,  is,  I apprehend,  sufficiently  apparent,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
day  pupils ; and  I may  instance  the  third  Statute  as  one  open  to  a certain  latitude  of  construction, 
but  assuredly  not  to  be  set  aside.  It  settles  the  school  course,  which  is  to  include  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  together  with  oratory  and  poetry,  according  to  such  system  as  the  visitors  may 
appoint.  Assuming  that  oratory  and  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense,  would  be  considered  an  unsuitable 
study  for  boys  of  unformed  taste  and  limited  reading,  I cannot  but  think  it  would  have  been  a fair 
exercise  of  the  discretion  allowed  to  the  visitors,  and  a reasonable  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Statute,  to  secure  to  the  pupils  of  the  Kilkenny  school  some  instruction  in  the  principles  of  criticism 
and  practice  of  composition.  Accordingly,  I applied  my  examination  more  particularly  to  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  and  I regret  to  state  that  instruction  ol  the  kind  I have  mentioned  has  no  existence  in 
the  school.  The  Statutes  relating  to  the  visitation  of  the  school  have  been  completely  disregarded,  no 
visitation  having  taken  place  for  perhaps  a century.  They  define  with  great  exactness  the  duties  of 
the  visitors,  and  arm  them  with  the  most  ample  powers.  They  fix  the  day  and  hour  ofthe  annual 
visitation.  They  commit  to  the  visitors  the  oversight  of  the  discipline  and  entire  government  of  the 
house.  They  direct  them  to  inquire  into  the  authors  in  use,  into  the  proficiency  of  the  master  and 
ushers,  into  the  observance  of  the  Statutes,  and  generally  into  every  thing  connected  with  the  well- 
being of  the  establishment.  The  visitors  are  enabled  to  make  what  changes  and  reforms  they  may 
deem  advisable ; and  in  case  of  dilapidation  to  order  the  necessary  repair,  and  deduct  the  expenses 
from  the  salary  of  the  master.  Under  given  circumstances  their  power  extends  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  master.  An  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Statute,  and  of  one  of  the  mischiefs  it  was  intended 
to  guard  against,  is  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Browne,  the  master,  who  stated  to  me  that  upon 
his  appointment  he  found  the  schoolhouse  a mere  wreck.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  male  issue  of 
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Co.  KILKENNY. 

Endowments 
in  Operation. 

Kilkenny,  Gram- 


Kilkenny,  Convent, 
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Kilkenny;  St.  John’s 
Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s, Pococke  In- 
stitution. 


Kilkenny,  Subscrip- 
tion, Boys. 


Kilkenny,  Subscrip- 
tion, Girls. 


Kilmanagh,  Paro- 


KUmocahill,  Paro- 


the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  directions  contained  in  the  Statutes  of  foundation,  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appears  in  the  character  of  governors,  and  the  Provost  as  one  of  the  visitors 
of  the  institution.  Having  regard  to  the  relations,  neither  few  nor  indistinct,  established  by  the 
Statutes  between  the  school  and  the  Board — and  also  looking  to  the  importance  of  the  school  itself, 
which  has  furnished  to  the  University  as  many  as  five  of  its  present  junior  fellows — I cannot  ima- 
gine a more  serious  misprision  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a public  body  than  is  involved  in  the  neglect 
with  which  this  school  has  been  treated  by  the  governors  and  visitors.  The  master  has  received  no 
directions  whatever  as  to  the  government  of  the  school,  and  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  Statutes 
simply  as  matter  of  curious  research,  in  “Ledwich’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland ;”  while  the  studies  of  an 
important  ptiblic  institution,  having  positive  rules  for  its  management,  are  as  much  at  the  discretion 
of  the  master  as  those  of  any  private  school,  the  adventure  of  an  individual  whom  no  one  can  call  to 
an  account. 

I examined  a class  in  the  “ Phcenissre”  of  Euripides.  The  pupils  translated  the  passage  correctly; 
and  making  some  allowance  for  the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  the  examination,  I was  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  of  parsing  shown  by  individuals,  so  far  as  Syntax  merely  is  concerned.  They  were, 
however,  extremely  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  derivations,  comparative  philology,  or  any 
thing  implying  a little  reading.  I examined  a class  in  Horace,  but  the  history  of  the  poet  was 
completely  unknown.  The  pupils  of  the  “ Virgil”  class  made  several  false  quantities  and  had  never 
learned  Prosody.  No  one  reading  Lucian  had  an  idea  of  the  author’s  motive  in  writing  the  dialogues, 
and  generally  the  pupils  seemed  to  have  learned  nothing  more  than  to  construe  and  to  parse.  They 
are  not  exercised  in  English  composition  or  general  history;  they  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of 
Mahomet,  and  were  unable  to  give  me  any  connected  account  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  Their  pro- 
nunciation of  French  was  bad,  but  I found  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  translation,  and  three  or 
four  pupils  learning  German  answered  rather  satisfactorily.  I was  far  better  pleased  with  the  result 
of  my  examination  in  Euclid  and  algebra,  both  of  which  appeared  to  be  well  and  radically  under- 
stood ; but  altogether,  the  school  did  not  strike  me  as  equal  to  its  resources,  although  I do  not 
believe  that  on  the  part  of  the  master  there  is  any  want  of  zeal  or  ability,  so  fin-  as  there  is  room  for 
their  exercise  in  the  course  of  education  he  has  adopted  for  his  pupils. — [10th  June,  1856.] 

Kilkenny , Convent , National  School. — This  is  an  admirably  conducted  school.  The  pupils  wrote 
from  dictation  with  the  utmost  ease  and  correctness.  They  also  parsed  with  readiness,  and  a thorough 
comprehension  of  the  rules.  Their  answering  in  geography  was  satisfactory,  and  their  style  of 
reading  perfect.  I heard  them  sing  with  considerable  taste  and  skill. — [7th  July,  1856.] 

Kilkenny  ; St.  John's,  Incorporated  Society's,  Pococke  Institution  — This  is,  in  every  respect, 
a well-managed  school.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  parsing,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  English  history,  was  such  as  I have  rarely  met  with.  They  not  only  knew  the  rules  and  their 
application,  but  answered  with  steadiness  and  confidence.  It  is  impossible  they  should  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  creditably  without  great  application  on  their  own  part,  and  careful  instruction  from 
their  master.  What,  it  appears  to  me,  the  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  particularly 
illustrates,  is,  the  advantage  of  regular  and  uninterrupted  study.  This,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
even  possible,  to  secure,  in  the  greater  number  of  day  schools  for  the  humbler  class,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
more  particularly  necessary  to  give  the  system  followed  in  such  schools  all  the  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable,  so  as  to  obviate,  as  far  as  may  be,  this  great  disadvantage. — [10th  June,  1856.] 

Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Boys'  School. — As  regards  the  state  of  instruction,  this  school  is  almost 
as  backward  as  any  I have  visited.  Nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading 
of  the  advanced  pupils,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of  parsing,  or  of  their 
having  studied  English  grammar.  I was  told,  for  instance,  that  in  the  phrase  “former  time”  “former” 
is  an  adverb,  and  “time”  another  adverb;  nor  could  any  one  in  the  fourth  or  third  class,  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “ recent.”  The  general  answering  in  geography  was  more  satisfactory,  but 
in  arithmetic  the  pupils  had  as  little  knowledge  of  principles  here  as  I have  met  with  anywhere. 
The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars  is  childish.  I hardly  know  how  to  acccunt  for  the  great 
ignorance  observable  in  this  school.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  certainly  small,  but  not 
subject  to  the  same  fluctuation  as  in  country  districts,  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  smallest 
degree  of  regularity ; and  inferior  as  are  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  I have  met  with 
schools  less  advantageously  circumstanced,  where  very  much  more  seemed  to  have  been  learned. 
This  I am  inclined,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  the  schoolmaster  being  above 
the  average  of  parish  clerks,  although  the  level  is  very  uniform  ; but  with  inferior  books,  ill-informed 
teachers,  and  inspection  resulting  in  the  promotions  I have  everywhere  had  to  notice,  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a very  different  state  of  things. — [2nd  July,  1856.] 

Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  twenty- 
one  present.  Their  style  of  reading  was  bad,  and  their  knowledge  of  parsing  very  imperfect,  although 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  boys.  Their  manner  of  writing  from  dictation  was  tedious  and  slovenly. 
In  one  sentence  there  were  several  false  spellings,  which  included  every  variety  of  spelling  for  the 
word  “ seems,” such  as  “scams,”  “seames,”  “semes.”  The  mistress,  however,  I consider  diligent  and 
zealous,  and  as  she  has  hardly  been  four  months  in  her  present  engagement,  she  is  not  altogether 
accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school. — [2nd  July,  1856.] 

Kilmanagh,  Parochial  School. — I found  the  state  of  instruction  extremely  low  in  this  school. 
The  fourth  class,  according  to  the  scale  of  proficiency,  is  supposed  to  learn  parsing,  but  no  one  of 
that  class  examined  by  me  could  account  for  the  words  in  his  reading  lesson,  whether  as  to  meaning 
or  to  grammar.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  explain  the  word  “commodious,”  or  tell  from  the  con- 
text whether  “ purposes”  was  verb  or  noun.  The  style  of  reading  was,  as  usual,  bad ; but  I found 
the  answering  in  geography  slightly  better  than  I commonly  meet  with.  Under  proper  management, 
with  efficient  inspection,  the  attendance  at  this  school  is  sufficiently  large  to  ensure,  at  least,  moderate 
success. — [9th  July,  1856.] 

Kilmocahill,  Parochial  School.  — The  seven  children  present  could  hardly  be  said  to  form  a 
school,  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  average  attendance  is  not  so  high.  The  Protestant 
children  of  the  parish  are  too  few  to  keep  a school  of  this  description  in  regular  operation.  The  pupils 
I found  ignorant  of  every  thing. — [4th  July,  1856.] 
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Odngh;  Threecastles  School. — Regarding  this  school  all  that  I have  been  able  to  determine 
with  certainty  is  that  it  was  built  with  aid  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  which 
contributed  £46  3s.  1 d.  to  the  building  fund,  as  is  mentioned  in  Returns  to  Addresses  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1821,  p.  10;  also  that  the  late  Mrs.  Ball  granted  an  acre  of  land,  not  to  the  Society, 
as  is  stated  in  other  Returns  to  Addresses  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  in  the  year  1823,  p.  72, 
but  to  individuals  on  trust,  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster.  Of  these  individuals  the  late 
Joseph  Lanigan,  Esq.,  was  one;  but  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  more  definite  information, 
either  from  Mrs.  Shenton  Ball,  the  widow  of  the  late  proprietor,  or  from  the  Rev.  Wilberforce  Caul- 
field, the  rector.  Mrs.  Ball  states  it  to  be  her  belief,  that  her  late  mother-in-law,  the  lady  who  made 
the  grant,  could  not  convey  a sufficient  estate,  not  having  been  tenant  for  life ; but  however  that  may 
be,  I have  not  been  able  to  see  the  trust  instrument  of  whatever  nature,  the  parish  being  under 
sequestration,  and  no  document  in  connexion  with  it  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rector. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  Mr.  Lanigan’s  will ; search  has  been  made  for  it  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  in  Kilkenny,  without  success.  The  income  derivable  to  this  school,  under  that  instru- 
ment, is  £1  2s.  1 1 d.,  which  is  not  paid  at  present,  pending  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  instruction,  this  is  a mere  hedge-school,  of  an  inferior  description.  The 
answering  of  the  pupils  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances— as 
poor  as  possible.  The  school,  scantily  supplied  with  books  and  requisites  of  the  most  trashy  kind, 
not  subjected  to  visitation  or  inspection,  and  without  any  appliance  of  system  or  regularity,  is  a 
positive  injury  to  the  neighbourhood. — [3rd  July,  1856.] 

Stoneyford  School. — There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  this  school.  The  pupils 
were  absent  from  school,  as  the  schoolroom  was  undergoing  repair.  The  master  expressed  consider- 
able regret  at  the  circumstance ;.  and  I am  under  the  impression  I should  have  found  the  answering 
creditable,  if  I am  to  judge  from  the  master’s  ability  and  apparent  zeal. — [9th  July,  1856.] 

Thomastown,  Parochial  School. — I cannot  report  favourably  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  this 
school.  The  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  third  classes  read  equally  ill,  and  are  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  any  other  than  the  simplest  words  occurring  in  their  reading-lessons.  I was  unable 
to  extract  from  any  one  even  an  approximation  to  the  meaning  of  “ political”  or  “ commotion.”  Only 
one  pupil  attempted  to  explain  the  word  “ colony,”  which  he  told  me  was  a newly-discovered  country  ; 
he  afterwards,  in  answer  to  my  question,  said  that  Russia  was  a colony.  One  pupil  seemed  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  active  verb ; the  others  were  altogether  ignorant  of  parsing,  but  the 
answering  in  geography  was  rather  better  than  I expected. — [10th  July,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Callan,  Free  School. — There  is  no  circumstance  enabling  me  to  identify  any  school  in  Callan 
with  the  free  school  established  in  1794. 

The  school  first  appears  under  this  designation  in  the  Statute  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27,  entitled  “An 
Act  for  enclosing  lands  in  the  parish  of  Callan,  Coolagh,  and  Knocktopher,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny.” In  section  28  of  the  Act  it  is  provided,  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  they  are  thereby  required  to  set  out  a portion  or  parcel  of  the  said  com- 
mon lands  for  the. support  and  maintenance  of  the  free  school  of  Callan,  founded  in  the  year  1794; 
and  that  the  said  portion  or  parcel  of  land  shall  contain  not  less  than  twenty  acres,  statute  measure; 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the  names  of  James,  Marquess  of  Ormonde ; Henry,  Lord  Viscount 
Clifden ; John  William,  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon ; and  the  Hon.  Charles  Harwood  Butler  Clarke, 
as  trustees  for  the  aforesaid  purpose ; and  that  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  grant  leases  of 
the  same ; and  that  upon  the  demise  or  resignation  of  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  trustees,  the  survivor 
or  survivors  shall  forthwith  elect  another  in  his  place;  so  that  the  full  number  of  four  trustees  shall 
be  complete.” 

The  school  is  next  mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Ireland,  p.  452  (October  8, 1833),  in  the  following  terms: — “ There  is  a public  school  in  the  town, 
called  the  Free  School,  under  the  superintendence  of  a committee,  for  the  use  of  which  twenty 
acres  of  the  common  have  lately  been  allotted  to  trustees.  This  was  on  the  enclosure  and  allotment 
of  these  commons  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27,  privately  printed.” 

This  extract,  however,  affords  no  means  of  connecting  any  existing  school  in  Callan  with  the  free 
school  established  in  1794. 

The  only  thing  I ascertained  upon  the  spot  was  that  no  school  in  or  near  Callan  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  twenty  acres  so  provided  by  statute  for  the  above  school. 

Not  having  seen  the  Rev.  Charles  Stevenson,  the  rector,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Callari,  I 
have  written  to  him  for  any  information  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  supply.  I think  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  this  endowment  is  in  even  a more  hopeless  condition  than  that  of  Knocktopher,  created 
by  the  same  Act;  as  in  the  latter  instance  the  number  of  trustees  has  been  kept  up,  but,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  trustees  named  in  the  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Callan  school  have  all 
died  without  appointing  other  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  in 
place  of  any  retiring  or  deceased  trustee. — [15th  September,  1856.] 

Kells  in  Ossory  School. — The  Rev.  Christopher  Darby,  rector  of  the  parish,  on  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  year  1828,  believing  that  there  were  some  funds  applicable  to  educational  purposes  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Way,  made  application  in  that  quarter,  and  was  informed  that 
the  proprietors  did  not  consider  the  property  liable ; and  subsequently  Mr.  Darby  was  advised  that 
the  claim  of  the  parish  could  not  be  enlorced. 

Mr.  Way  was  vicar  of  Kells,  and  had  property  to  a large  extent  in  the  parish.  It  is  now  partly 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Way  Bayly,  partly  in  those  of  Captain  Lewis,  who  married  a member  of  the 
family,  and  partly  in  those  of  W.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  representative,  by  marriage,  of  the  family  of 
Cox  of  Castletown,  formerly  mortgagees  of  the  Way  property. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,  as  it  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foundation  Schools  (1835),  to  make  the  annuity  chargeable  upon  the  Way  estate.  In  the  absence 
of  the  will,  which  I have  not  been  able  to  trace,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  fund  irom  which  the 
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Go.  Kilkenny-.  annuity  could  issue;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  little  hope,  of  recover  in"  the  endowment ["15  th 

„ September,  1856.1  . L 

Eadowments 

Lost  or  Expired.  Knocktcpher,  Free  School — The  endowment  for  this  school  is  created  by  the  1 0 fieo.TV.,  chap.  27, 
, ~T~  sec.  29  ; vide  Callan  Free  School,  p.  151.  The  29th  section  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

K r.ocktophcr,  Free.  Commissioners  in  said  Act  mentioned,  and  that  they  are  thereby  required  to 'set  out  a portion  or 

parcel  of  the  said  common  lands  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Free  School  of  Knock  topher, 
and  that  the  said  portion  or  parcel  of  land  shall  contain  not  less  than  fifteen  acres,  statute  measure' 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the  names  of  Janies,  Marquess  of  Ormonde;  Sir  Robert  Lan«-- 
rishc,  John  William,  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Harwood  Butler  Clarke,  as 
trustees  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  ; and  that  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  grant  leases  of  the 
same  ; and  that  upon  the  demise,  or  resignation  of  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  trustees,  the  survivor  or 
survivors  shall  forthwith  elect  another  in  his  place,  so  that  the  full  number  of  four  trustees  shall  be 
complete. 

The  number  of  trustees  has  been  kept  up  in  this  instance,  but  no  other  step  has  been  taken  by 
those  intrusted  towards  realizing  the  endowment. 

The  lands  have  all  been  encroached  upon,  and  appropriated  to  private  use  for  twenty  years ; and  I do 
not  believe  there  has  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  a case  of  more  culpable  neglect 
upon  the  part  of  the  original  trustees,  than  has  been  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  into  the  Knocktopher 
^ endowment — [16th  September,  1856.] 


• Kilkeasy,  Parochial. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  Inquired  into. 

Attanagh  ; Castlemarket  School.— The  only  evidence  of  endowment  in  this  case  is  to  be  found  in 
le  ppendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools, 
made  m 1835,  p.  551,  where,  under  Queen’s  County,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  year  1831  Patrick 
Castlenmket  d ' WlU  **  aDDUal  income  of  £100>  and  charged  the  annuity  upon  the  lands  of 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  report  I have  quoted  from  that  the  annuity  in  question  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  Castlemarket  school,  or  for  educational  purposes  of  any  kind ; it  is  merely  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Chanties  Generally.  I have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  will ; but  it  is  quite  possible  it 
may  have  existed  without  being  upon  record,  as  I have  lately  had  to  report  Upon  the  administration 
ot  a bequest  under  a will,  probate  of  which  had  never  been  granted  to  the  executor. 

in  any  event  the  endowment  maybe  regarded  as  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  lands  upon  which  the 
annuity  is  said  to  have  been  charged,  were  held  of  Lord  Clonmel,  upon  a terminable  lease,  the 
interest  m which  was  evicted  by  Lord  Clonmel  some  years  ago. 

™Ah%CaStlumal'kCt  SC,;°°!’  or  “ Academy,”  as  it  was  called”  seems  to  have  been  the  private  enter- 
pnze  oi  a person  named  Brennan.  Mr.  Brennan  having  become  liable  for  a considerable  sum  to 
a provision  dealer,  named  Patrick  Dillon,  in  the  town  of  Ballinakill,  who  supplied  the  school  with 
provisions,  mortgaged  or  otherwise  disposed  of  his  interest  in  Castlemarket  to  DIHod,  the  alleged 
rounder  ot  the  charity.  ° 

The  school  itself  had  ceased  to  be  in  operation  for  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
testatoi,  and  the  house  has  been  for  very  many  years  a ruin.— [loth  September,  1856.] 

Kilkeasy,  Parochial  School.— The  information  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  endow- 
ment is  derived  from  a private  source  in  the  first  instance ; but  it  is  probable  the  informant  had  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  intended  endowment  from  “ Ware’s  Bishops,”  by  Harris,  where  the  will  of 
Bishop  renison  is  noticed  at  some  length.  It  is  there  stated  that  Bishop  Tenison  bequeathed  « £10 
pci  annum  to  one  Michael  Stephenson,  a deacon,  to  catechise  the  children  of  Papists  in  the  parish 
° “ aSy’,a  W'rV  , mountainous  part  of  the  diocese.”  If  this  statement  be  accurate,  the  bequest 

was  personal,  and  the  legatee  had  a life  interest  merely. 

,,  Q1‘1C  W1‘l  hasnot  been  discovered ; and  Mr.  Tenison,  of  Port  Neligan,  states  his  belief  that 
Pr,°Pei  J a.  Roohhall,  upon  which  £30  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  the  school  are  charged, 

1 1®  i°rmS  °f  th,®  w,11>  was  ncver  tlle  “ private  property  of  Bishop  Tenison,  and  was 
purchased  twenty-five  years  after  Ins  death,  by  Mr.  Tenison’s  grandfather.”— [15th  September,  1856.] 
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Operation.  King’s  County. 


Of  principal  mas- 
ter, in  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Charter. 


In  grantor,  minis- 
ter, and  church- 
wardens. Deed. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Voi.  III. 


Subscription,  <£15. 
rent  of  part  of 
school  - house, 
let  for  holding 
Petty  Sessions’ 
Court,  £5. 


Commissioners 
of  Education, 
Clarc-street. 


Master. 


Petty  Sessions 
Court,  held  in 
schoolhouse.) 
iubscriptions, 
£S;  Church 
Education 
Society,  £1. 


Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £2. 


meets  and 
land,  £8. 
School  fees, 


ments  and 
garden , 
School  fees. 
Board  and 
[apartment; 


National  Board, 
£26;  Mr  Trench 
£10,  from  en- 
dowment. 


ments  and 
garden,  £2. 


ments  and 
garden,  £5; 
llov.  Mr. 
Jolly  & Lord] 
Ashtown  f 
each  a gra- 
' ' of  £4. 


ments  and 
garden, 


Boarders, 
£36 ; day 
pupils, 
£8  8s; 


Free. 

Free. 


Not  reported  on  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 


Not  satisfactory ; 
want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  repair  in 
school  premises. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 

p.  161. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, vide 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C 

p.  161. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

. p.  161. 

Satisfactory,  but 
attendance  limit- 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  161. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

Lemanaghan,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  School. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Lynally,  Parochial. 

Kildare-placc  So- 
ciety, £30 ; Col. 
Bernard,  renew- 
able lease,  31 
July,  1828. 

0 2 0 

4 2 0 

For  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation on  the  principles 
of  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety. Deed. 

Philipstoivn,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18 s.  5 id  ; 
Dowager  Lady 
Ponsonby,  grant, 
28  April,  1812. 

0 1 7 

8 17  0 

(Part  of 

from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  selected 
by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  togetherwith 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; mensuration. 

Needlework  (to  girls). 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Shinrone,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £55  7s.8d.; 
John  Smith, 
grant,  14  Feb., 
1825. 

0 3 9 

4 2 6J 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  i egulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Shinrone,  Girls. 

Templeliarry,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

L.  L.  Grant,  £92 
6s.  2d.;  subscrip- 
tions,£46  3s.  Id.; 
Rev.J.G.Purcell, 
grant,  8 Aug., 
1823. 

1 2 19 

5 15  5 

__ 

j- 

Same. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  miuisteror  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  necdlc- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Templeliarry,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
needlework. 

Tissaran. 

K P.Soc.,£55  7s. 
8 d. ; Rector  and 
Churchwardens, 
17  March,  1826, 
lease  for  999 
years. 

0 2 0 

4 17  7 

For  a schoolhouse  to  be 
erected  and  maintained 
for  Kildare-placeSociety 
to  educate  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction. 

Tutlamore;  Charleville, 
Erasmus  Smith's 

English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
VideTuble  of  Ge- 
neralEndowmcnts. 
p.  731. 

(Part  of 

from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  School. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Tutlamore;  Charleville, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

(Part  of 
salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

Same. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; arithme- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Tuttamore  Convent, 
National. 

Earl,  of  Charle- 
ville, grant,  24 
Feb.,  1834. 

Site  and 

20  0 0 

For  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A C. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Vocal  music. 

Plain  and  fancy,  needle- 

Roman  Catholic  religious 
instruction  and  cate- 

Total, 

607  1 4 

86  16  54 

191  11  7 

18  0 0 
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Operation.  King’s  County — continued. 


— 

Mast 

R. 

School.  j 

Pupils. 

— 

S ft 

Num 

uer. 

Reli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Salary! 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

imolumeuts. 

|| 

I.I 

'lay-ground 

2 | 

Roll. 

j 

1 

J 

£ 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

v.  “ 

a a 

° 

6 

O 

Same  as  in  Boys. 

£ s.  d. 
7 0 0 

Subscriptions, 
£6;  Church 
Education 
Society,  £1. 

33 

— 

None. 

8 

20 

,0 

4s.  Ad.  ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  162. 

10  0 0 

VIrs.  Coote, 
£10  ; Lord 
Charlevilie,  £3; 
small  subscrip- 
tions, £3. 

ments  and 

School-fees. 
£1  5s. 

37 

- 

None. 

24 

34 

30 

4 

“ 

Free; 
lay  4s.  Ad. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Bad  system  of  pro- 
moting pupils. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  162. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

23  0 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Capt.Ponsonby, 
£5. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£12; 
Gratuity 
rom  Gover- 
nors, £10; 
School-fees, 
£3  15s. 

61 

14 

Majority 
free : some 
pay  from 
4s.  Ad.^ 

Not  satisfactory'. 
System  of  giving 
prizes  objection- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 

p.  162. 

In  minister.  Deed. 
Same. 

13  0 0 
20  15  0 

Board  of  Trinity 
College,  Dub- 
lin, £2  10s.  ; 
Mr.  Tomb, £4 ; 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£2  5s. ; re- 
mainder by 
subscription. 
London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  So- 
ciety', £12  ; 
Board  ofT.C.D. 
£2  10s. ; Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.,  £2  5s; 

ments  and 
garden-^ 
£2  10s. 

66 

- 

None. 

24 

28 

31 

31 

8 

- 

- 

Free. 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  162. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, vide 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  preceding  refe- 

Mr.  Tomb,  £4. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

18  0 0 

Rector,  £5 ; La- 
dies’ Associa- 
tion, £7  ; Ch. 
Ed.Soc  £3;Rev 
Mr.  Holmes, 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden, 
£3. 

78 

— 

None. 

14 

27 

27 

“ 

Free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  162. 

S“=. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

- 

- 

18 

- 

14 

23 

88 

■ 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  preceding  refe- 

- 

10  0 0 

Rector. 

ments  and 

ss 

- 

None. 

15 

88 

*- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  102. 

Majority 
free ; some 
pay  from 
£1  to  £1 
10s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 

p.  162. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

26  0 0 

Governors,  £10; 
rector,  from 
subscriptions, 
£16. 

Apart- 
ments, £6  ; 
Gratuities, 
from  £3  to 
£5 ; School 

160 

32 

40 

20  0 0 

Governors,  £10 ; 
rector,  from 
subscriptions, 
£10. 

160 

32 

46 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  162. 

Teachers  are 
community  o: 

f!3  10  0 
£6 

Assistant 

Mistress. 

£8 

Assistant 

National  Board 
Community. 

House,£20 

3S 

- 

Small. 

2K 

429 

429 

- 

Majority 

about  20 
pay  4s.  Ad 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

184 

105 

t 

46 

1 

I 

- 

_ 

_ 

• Religion  not  known.  4 For  rule  of  paying  salary  to  Convent  National  Schools, 'ride  Kilkenny,  p.  143.  J Including  88  unclassed. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  dj 


Locality 

Endowment. 

— 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ballybracken ; Derry - 
achta. 

Kildare- place  Society, 

£32 ; subscriptions, £22; 
Kev.  John  Bagot,  lease 
for  two  lives,  29  Dec., 
1823. 

0 1*  o' 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a public  day- 
school.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Banmjher,  Convent 

School. 

Anne  Fox,  will,  proved 
22  May,  1845,  housepro- 
perty,  which  is  unpro- 
ductive ; also  bequest  of 
money,  £337  of  which 
invested  in  a house 
fora  school;  £1,200  in 
hands  of  Rev.  K.  Egan, 
executor  and  trustee. 

House. 

10  2 2 

36  0 0 

For  establishment,  under  regulation  of 
parish  priest,  and  maintenance  of  a reli- 
gious order  of  females,  in  Banaglier,  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  poor  gratui- 
tously. Extracts  from  Wills. 

Burrow ; Dringall. 

Rev.CuthbertFetherston, 
grant,  1 August,  1818. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

For  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster  to 
teach  children,  selected  by  minister  of 
Durrow,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister,  and  Church  cate- 
chism to  children  of  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

Letterluna ; Letty- 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
£55  7s.  8 d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £52  12s.  4 d.;  John 
Armstrong  Drought, 

. and  John  Head  Drought, 
grant,  11  Feb.,  1825. 

0 2 0 

3 14  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantors  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of 
grantors.  Deed. 

Wheery. 

Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  grant, 
£46  3s.  14.  ; Rev.  H. 
Mahon,  grant,  30  Dec., 
1817. 

1 0 0 
and  Site. 

2 17  8 

~ 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  minister,  and 
Church  catechism  to  children  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

2 3 0 
House  and  site. 

19  17  0 

~ 

36  0 0 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

Endowment. 

— 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
AnnualValuc 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Acreage. 

|From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  K.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballyburly. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Wakely,  will, 
proved  30  July,  1836, 
residue  of  tithes  due  by 
parish  of  Ballyburly. 

~ 

— 

To  be  expended  at  the  pleasure  of  testator’s 
brother,  in  establishing  the  parish  school. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Baaayher. 

Right  Hon.  D.  B.  Daly, 
grant,  19  April,  1820. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  of  Rynagh,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister ; and 
Church  catechism  to  members  of  Established 
Church.  Deed. 

Dunkerrin ; Frankfort 
Protestant  charter. 

James  Franks,  grant  of  two 
acres ; the  Rollstone  fa- 
mily, renewable  lease  of 
20  acres,  reserving  £4  10s. 
annual  rent. 

22  0 0 

17  10  0 

" 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scripture,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  established  religion. 

22  0 0 
and  site. 

21  0 0 

Charter. 

— L 

— ■ 
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Operation.  King’s  County. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 1 

School  discontinued,  owing  to  the  decliiie  in 
attendance,  consequent  on  the  opposition 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy.  Hep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  existence. 

The  annual  income  not  having  been  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  a religious  community, 
this  school  has  not  been  established. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

Fulled  down. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  decline  in 
attendance  and  want  of  funds. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  sclioolhouse  being  in  ruins,  was  lately 
removed  by  order  of  the  recto.-,  who  pur- 
poses to  rebuild  it  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent. summer.  Rep.  A C. 

In  grantors. 

Deed. 

Dilapidated. 

School  has  not  been  in  operation  since  death 
of  persons  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  supported, 
but  its  extinction  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Rep.  A.C. 

- 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

In  ruins. 

Want  of  funds  and  decline  of  attendance. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Endowments.  King’s  County. — [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  King’s  County. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  wills. 

The  arrears  of  tithes  constituting  this  endowment  were  never  re- 
covered. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Deed  in  custody  of  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Tice. 

The  late  incumbent  resigned  the  land  and  houses,  in  accordance 
with  the  covenant  in  deed  on  part  of  grantees,  to  surrender  the 
premises  if  not  used  for  educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  l Rep.  1835,  App.  p.  547, 
quoting  Reports  of  Charter  Schools,  1759. 

This  school  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Incorporated  Society,  in 

1828,  in  accordance  with  desire  of  Government,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Society’s  establishments  should  be  reduced.  The  land 
constituting  the  endowment  was  subsequently  surrendered  to 
representatives  of  original  grantors. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  King’s  County. 


[Province  of 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Birr,  or  Parsonslown. 

Endowment  from 
land,  consisting  of 
200  acres. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 llep. 
1835,  App.  p.  547. 

The  lands  referred  to  constitute  the  endow- 
ment of  Banngher  Royal  School  in  Tub/e, 
No.  1,  p.  154.  It  would  seem  that  they 
were  given  in  1626  to  a schoolmaster  at 
Birr  during  the  pleasure  of  Crown ; but 
in  1628  they  were  appropriated  to  their 
present  object  by  Boyal  Charter. 

Pep.  A.  C. 

Birr,  Mendicity  school. 

Building  grants  from 
Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund  and  Kildare- 
placc  Society. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bep.  1 826,  App. 
p.  664. 

Identical  with  Parsonslown,  below. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Clara  ; Thureen. 

A house,  built  liy 
subscriptions,  aided 
by  a grant  fromL.L. 
Fund. 

Same,  p.  632. 

No  information  could  be  procured  in  the 
locality  with  respect  to  this  alleged  endow- 
ment. Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Clonsast;  Clonbullogue. 

A small  building  grant 
from  Association 
for  Discountenanc- 
ing Vice. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Bep.  1825,  App. 
p.  410. 

No  information  could  bo  obtained  tending 
to  identify  this  school  with  any  at  present 
in  existence  in  the  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Edenderry,  Friend's 
Provincial. 

An  annual  income  of 
£3  by  will  of  Joseph 
Inman. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep. 
1835,  App.  p.  548. 

This  endowment  (which  consists  of  the 
interest  of  a legacy  of  £50)  is  applicable  to 
Mountmellick  school  in  Queen's  County, 
Table,  No.  1,  p.  202.  Rep.  A C. 

"" 

Ferbane. 

A house  and  garden 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Bep.  1835,  p. 
149  a. 

The  school  has  been  discontinued  several 
years.  No  evidence  of  its  permanent 
endowment  could  be  obtained.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lemanaglian;  Corra- 

A house  and  acre  of 
land  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 llep., 
1835,  p.  130  a. 

No  trace  of  any  histrument,  securing  the 
land  referred  to,  could  be  found.  The 
Rector,  on  whose  glebe  the  house  still 

-- 

A.  C. 

Lemanaglian ; Liss, 
Parochial. 

Lemanaglian ; Toiler. 

A house  and  garden 

A house  and  garden 
rent  free. 

Same. 

This  endowment  is  identical  with  that  of 
Lemanaglian  School,  Table,  No.\,  p.  154. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

No  evidence  of  endowment  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

“ 

Parsonslown. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £89  15s. 
8 d. ; John  Ivings- 

leascofsite,  1821. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Bep.,  1825, 
App.  p.  650. 

Under  the  Deed  of . Foundation,  there  was 
a rent  of  £17  a year  reserved,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes 

- 

has  been  held  in  the  premises  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Trimleston. 

One  acre  of  land, 
given  byLordTrim- 
leston  thirty  years 
ago. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  acre  of  land  attached  to  this  school  is 
held  at  will  from  Lord  Trimleston. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Tullamore,  Convent 
Poor  Schools. 

Christopher  Coffey, 
will,  proved,  1 
August,  1 850,  be- 
queathing the  rents 
and  profits  of  the 
lands  ofLavertown. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con-  j 
taining  extracts  from  wills. 

The  property  bequeathed  being  leasehold, 
and  liable  for  a considerable  arrear  of 
rent,  was  given  up  to  the  representative 
of  testator,  with  consent  of  trustees  of 
school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

King’s  Count?. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Ballyburly. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Ballyburly  School — This  school  is  a mere  pretence.  Five  pupils  only  were  present,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  figure  represents  the  average  attendance  for  three  years.  Such  as  I 
examined  were  little  more  than  infants,  and  knew  hardly  any  thing;  but  with  the  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  books  in  their  hands,  and  the  listless  attention  to  be  expected  both  from  scholars  and  teachers, 
when  the  numbers  of  the  former  are  so  discouraging,  and  time  must  wear  away  so  tediously  this 
result  is  not  matter  of  surprise.  » J ’ 
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The  school  is  stated  by  the  master  to  be  tinder  the  patronage  and  management  of  the  rector 
and  local  proprietors;  and  it  appears  strange  that  so  many  persons  of  consideration  should  join  in 
keeping  up  a state  of  things  which,  apart  from  the  intellectual  inferiority  to  which  it  reduces  the 
pupils,  must  exercise  a pernicious  influence  upon  their  general  habits,  by  condemning  them  to  spend 
five  hours  a-day  over  a few  badly  chosen,  worn-out  books,  in  an  affectation  of  employment  which 
is  almost  worse  than  idleness. — [7th  May,  1856.] 

Banagher  Royal  School. — I examined  classes  in  Homer,  Xenophon,  Terence,  Virgil,  and 
Sallust,  and  found  the  pupils  to  translate  pretty  accurately  in  most  instances;  but  they  were  all  defi- 
cient in  such  elementary  notions  of  philology  as  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  and  in  the 
collateral  reading  of  ancient  history  and  biography,  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  in  the 
University,  and  without  which  classical  studies  lose  half  their  value.  This,  I think,  is  attributable 
in  a great  measure  to  the  want  of  a small  library  containing  the  more  scientific  grammar's,  and 
approved  editions  of  the  school  classics.  I observed  other  faults  of  a less  excusable  description,  the 
general  answering  being  defective  both  as  to  parsing  and  prosody.  The  accent  and  pronunciation 
of  such  as  I examined  in  French,  was  of  average  badness,  but  I had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
translation.  Two  or  three  pupils  only  had  learned  a little  German,  but  they  knew  that  little 
sufficiently  well.  The  result  of  the  examination  in  Euclid  and  algebra  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me 
that  the  principle  of  the  operation  is  better  understood  here  than  in  several  schools  I have  visited. 
The  dilapidation  of  the  schoolhouse  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  highly  injurious  to  the  tone  of  feeling 
that  ought  to  prevail  amongst  the  pupils.  They  cannot,  in  afterlife,  fail  to  look  with  contempt  and 
aversion  upon  the  dirty  and  ruinous  place  in  which  they  followed  their  early  studies.  It  would 
surely  be  desirable,  in  a country  like  Ireland,  that  the  children  of  the  middle  order,  from  whom  the 
classes  beneath  them  are  expected  to  learn  decency  and  regularity,  should  themselves  be  habituated 
to  something  of  the  kind,  while  most  capable  of  forming  enduring  tastes  and  habits. 

The  schoolhouse  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  town  of  Banagher,  although  surely  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  school  to  keep  it  in  as  absolute 
contrast  as  possible  with  the  squalor  and  decay  in  its  neighbourhood.  According  to  the  explanation 
offered  by  Mi-.  Bell,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  directed  him  to  make  no  further  repairs 
than  may  bo  necessary  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain,  as  the  interest  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  lease 
under  which  the  school  premises  are  held,  expires  with  the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a renewal,  if  they  think  proper  to  claim  it;  but  under 

any  circumstances  it  is  a paltry  economy  to  keep  a public  institution  in  such  a disreputable  condition 

[24th  April,  1856.] 

Clara,  Parochial,  Boys’  School. — I found  the  style  of  reading  in  this  school  extremely  bad,  and  so 
little  idea  have  the  pupils  of  parsing,  that  “fertile”  was  given  to  me  as  a noun  and  as  a verb.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  in  this  school  whichlhave  not  usuallyfound  in  parish  schools — the  pupils  appeared 
to  understand  what  they  read.  The  books  were  of  course  very  elementary,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  pupils  were  not  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter  of  their  studies. — [22nd  April,  1 856.] 

Clara,  Parochial,  Girls’  School. — The  defects  observable  in  the  male  school  are  still  more  striking 
here,  with  this  addition,  that  although  the  most  advanced  pupils  read  only  the  society’s  third  lesson 
book,  their  proficiency  would  hardly  qualify  them  for  the  second,  as  they  are  unable  to  read  three 
consecutive  words  without  stopping  to  spell. — [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Clonsast;  Brachna,  National  School. — I have  no  particular  defect  to  notice.  This  is  a 
moderately  good  National  school,  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic,  having  been  rather  satisfactory.  Mr.  Trench  complains  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  have  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a National  school  within  a few 
yards  distance  of  his  own.  It  is  a matter  of  much  regret  that  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  district  and  Mr.  Trench  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a good  understanding  with  reference  to 
this  valuable  school.  Since  that,  however,  seems  unlikely,  I think  it  desirable  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  should  have  a National  school  at  their  door,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
distant  schools,  or  worse  still,  to  some  hedge  school  of  a very  inferior  description  to  the  schools  under 
the  same  name  as  they  existed  previous  to  being  displaced  by  the  National  schools [8th  May,  1856.] 

Ferhane  School. — I have  seen  few  schools  in  a more  hopeless  state  of  inefficiency  than  this.  There 
were  two  or  three  pupils  of  the  fourth  class  present ; not  one  could  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“ extremely.”  These  same  pupils  who,  before  their  advancement  to  the  fourth  class,  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  name  and  explain  the  parts  of  speech,  had  no  idea  whatever  of  parsing;  and  none  of 
those  present  could  name  a single  town  in  Italy. — [24th  April,  1856.] 

Kinnitty  School — Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  style  of  reading  in  this  little  school.  The 
pupils  had  never  been  taught  to  parse;  and  as  far  as  I could  ascertain,  they  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  generality  of  words  in  their  reading  books.  The  only  meaning  su°-«-ested 
for  the  word  “unobstructed,”  was  “showing  the  way;”  and  the  answering  of  all  whom  I examined 
was  equally  bad  in  every  respect. — [21st  April,  1856.] 

Lemanaghan,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools — The  answering  of  the  few  pupils  present  was  bad. 
They  knew  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  nothing  more.  One  of  the  number  ventured  a 
guess,  that  “three”  was  a proper  noun,  and  no  one  else  had  an  opinion  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

The  ignorance  of  all  examined  was  equal  in  every  other  subject  of  inquiry.  The  male  and  female 

pupils  occupy  the  same  room,  though  the  master  and  mistress  keep  separate  rolls [23rd  April, 

1856.] 

Lynally,  Parochial  School. — The  answering  in  this  school  was  extremely  bad.  The  pupils  are 
quite  ignorant  of  parsing,  or  the  derivation  of  words.  Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  equally 
defective.  I have  remarked  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  working  of  one  unfortunate  system,  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  the  parish  schools — I mean  the  promotion  of  pupils  to  advanced  classes 
before  they  are  qualified  by  proficiency  to  follow,  with  advantage,  the  studies  of  the  class  to  which 
they  have  been  promoted.  I frequently  meet  with  pupils  in  the  fourth  class,  according  to  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  scale  of  proficiency,  who,  before  passing  to  that  class,  are  supposed  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  who,  in  the  class  itself,  are  perfectly  ignorant 
of  any  thing  like  parsing,  and  answer  entirely  at  random. — [23rd  April,  1856.] 

Vol.  III.  y 
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King’s  County. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Pkilipstown,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s 
English. 


Shinrone,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Templeharry, 
Parochial,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Tissaran. 


Tullamore;  Charle- 
ville,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 


Tullamore;  Charle- 
ville, Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 


Tullamore,  Convent, 
National. 


Philipstoton,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — The  reading  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  was 
somewhat  to  my  satisfaction.  I also  found  them  better  prepared  in  parsing  than  I had  expected, 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  principal  words  occurring  in  what  they  read,  and 
unable  to  answer  in  any  thing  beyond  the  definitions  of  geography.  I have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  circumstance  that  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  give  prizes  for  punctual 
attendance  merely,  and  not  for  successful  studies.  I could  well  understand  the  principle  of  suffering 
none  to  compete  for  a prize  who  had  not  qualified  themselves  by  regular  attendance  (a  thing  so 
difficult  to  obtain  in  a country  school),  but  I think  it  a rule  of  very  questionable  prudence  to  award 
prizes  to  attendance  alone. 

I think  it  also  a bad  feature  in  the  management  of  these  schools  that  they  should  not  be  more 
frequently  inspected. — [7th  May,  1856.] 

Shinrone,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  boys’  school  is  in  such  a miserable  state  of  decay,  and 
so  badly  supported,  that  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  a defect.  It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a flourishing  National  school,  and  is  painfully  in  contrast  with  any  well-ordered  or  regular  school. 
The  master  is  a pitiable  spectacle,  hardly  existing  on  £15  a-year.  The  mistress  is  more  independent, 
as  she  has  no  family,  and  is  not  without  the  means  of  support.  The  female  pupils  read  with  some- 
thing like  ease.  Their  answering  in  other  respects  was  indifferent. — [25th  April,  1856.] 

Templeharry,  Parochial,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — This  is  one  of  the  schools  which  seems  to 
be  an  injury  and  reproach  to  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  situated.  The  disheartening  influences  of 
the  place  upon  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  impossibility  of  inducing  a respectable  or  efficient 
teacher  to  remain  in  such  a spot,  and  labour  over  half  a dozen  of  children,  are  loo  apparent  to 
admit  of  the  least  hope  that  this  school  ever  can  become  prosperous.  The  pupils  are  in  a state  of 
pitiable  ignorance [20th  May,  1856.] 

Tissaran  School. — This  school  is  conducted  with  great  irregularity,  although  it  is  visited  by  a 
clergyman  as  often  as  three  times  a week.  I find  that  pupils  have  been  promoted  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inspector ; and  it  is  also  plain  to  me  that  the  roll  is  fictitious,  otherwise  it  is  not  possible 
that  while  eighty-eight  names  are  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  roll,  the  daily  attendance  should 
only  average  fifteen  for  two  years.  There  were  only  eight  pupils  out  of  eighty-eight  present  during 
my  visit  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two,  p.m [24th  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore,  Charleville,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Boys’  School. — The  pupils  of  this  school 
were  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit. 
The  word  “impostor”  was  explained  to  mean  “brute,”  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “active.”  All  whom  I examined  were  very  ill-prepared  in  geography,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  last  is  a defect  which  runs  through 
nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  class,  National  or  parochial ; and  is  one  which  would  seem  to  call  for 
particular  notice  from  the  inspectors.  As  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  I think  it  is 
completely  overlooked. — [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore ; Charleville,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Girls'  School. — The  general  answerin'*  was 
very  imperfect.  I found  none  of  the  pupils  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  The  Bible  or 
New  Testament  is  the  ordinary  class-book,  and  those  present,  so  far  from  attaching  a meaning  to  any 
passage— a thing  I have  made  it  a rule  never  to  require  of  them — could  not  give  the  meaning  of  any 
but  the  simplest  words.  Thus,  of  the  entire  class,  not  one  could  explain  the  phrase  “set  at  nought,” 
or  seemed,  even  when  aided  by  the  context,  to  connect  it  in  her  mind  with  any  idea  however  indis- 
tinct.— [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore,  Convent  National  School. — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  better  than  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school.  I examined  the  pupils  in  writing  from  dictation,  reading,  parsing,  derivation 
of  words,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  They  wrote  from  dictation  with  remarkable  ease  and  cor- 
rectness— their  style  of  reading  was  good,  as  I find  it  in  most  National  schools,  and  their  knowledge 
of  parsing  and  geography  creditable.  The  derivations  of  words  were  not  quite  so  well  known,  but 
altogether,  the  result  of  the  examination  was  most  satisfactory [6th  May,  1856.] 
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Table,  No  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Ballymacormick,  Boys 
and  Girls. 

LordLieutcnant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £41  10s. 
yd. ; subscrip- 
ts. ;llev.  Richd. 
Cooke,  grant,  9 
Jan.,  1826. 

0 3 9 

£ s.  rf. 
3 6 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

English ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures. 

Clonbroney ; Ballina- 

Ivildare-place  So- 
ciety, £42  3s. 
bid. ; subscrip- 
tions, £24  15s. ; 
Col.  Wray  Pal- 
liser,  grant,  21 
April,  1825. 

Site. 

2 10  0 

For  site  of  a scliQolhousc 

convenience  of  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Clonbro- 
ney, in  educating  their 
children.  Deed. 

Clongesli ; Lisnaboe, 
Boys. 

Charlotte  Amelia 
Mitchell,  be- 
quest, £1.000, 
and  savings  of 
income  invested 
by  trustees,£150, 
now  producing 
£44  17s.  6rf.  ; 
Rev.  Jas.  Mit- 
chell, grant  of 
£55  7s.  8rf. , an- 
nuity, and  of 
house  and  land. 

4 0 0 
Annuity, 
house,  and 
land. 

26  0 0 

55  7 8 

44  17  6 

For  support  of  the  Lisna- 
boe school.  The  inter- 
est of  the  £1,000  for 
books,  clothes,  and 
other  things  for  the 
poor  children  attending 
school,  at  discretion  of 
trustees.  Return  from 
Acting  'J  ruslee. 

English;  arithmetic ; geo- 
graphy ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 
Scriptures. 

Clongesh ; Lisnaboe, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Elementary  English. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Columbkill;  Katbmore. 
Erasmus  Smith's 
English. 

Edgeworthstoion,  Paro- 
chial, Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 

2 0 0 

6 10  0 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sclioolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  tench  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Mostrim.  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  membens 
of  Established  Church, 
tinder  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Elementary  English. 
Scriptures;  Church 

Building  grant 
fromGoverriors, 
£109  16s.  3 d.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£40  3s.  yd. ; 

JolinMaconchy, 
grant,  22  Sept., 
1840. 

Lovell  Edgeworth, 
grant,  19  June, 
1828. 

Site. 

4 14  0 

- 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Edgeworthstown,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
Plain  and  fancy  nccdle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

XJranard,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Kilglass. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 

Association  for 
Diseounlenanc- 

lrfD ; Rev.  c!  Ro- 
binson, grant,  23 
April,  1821 ; Es- 
sex Edgeworth, 
will. 

Rev.  Rob.  Jessop, 
grant,  18  Aug., 
1818. 

1 2 29 
l 2 19 

3 0 0 
5 8 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

6 8 0 

For  an  English  school. 

For  a resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister, and  Church  cate- 
chism to  members  of 
Established  Church. 

Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

English ; arithmetic;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scripture  lessons ; Church 
catechism  (by  Hector) 
to  Church  children. 

Reading;  writing;  aritli- 

Seriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Operation.  County  of  Longford. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1. 

Nun 

her. 

Reli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  fo 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

as 

o 

United  Church. 

<3 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
Sc  c. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Gregg, 
£20;  LordLoug- 
ford.  £5;  Mr. 
Greville,  £5. 

meats  and 
land,  £5. 

105 

27 

36 

36 

Pree. 

Only  eight  pupils 
present.  No  re- 
port as  to  state  of 
instruction. 

Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

- 

18  0 0 

Col.  Wray  Pal- 
liser,  £13  10s.; 
Rev.  T.  0. 
Moore,  £4  10s. 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

- 

" 

“ 

Free. 

Not  visited  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner, owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received. 

46  0 0 

Mr.  Connor  ('act- 
ing trustee). 

ments  and 
land,  £20. 

100 

None. 

18 

27 

6 

Pree. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 

Por  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7 645  el  seq. 

- 

20  0 0 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

100 

- 

None. 

21 

37 

37 

- 

- 

Pree. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

18  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Noble. 

ments  and 
land,  £6. 

85 

33 

65 

65 

Pree. 

Not  satisfactory, 
want  of  school 

Vide  Ex.  Rcp.A.C. 
p.  170, 

In  minister.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Powell, 
from  proceeds 
of  a loan  fund. 

- 

70 

- 

None. 

22 

29 

2. 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C 
p.  170. 

s*“- ' 

26  0 0 

Same. 

Lodgings, 

£6. 

70 

- 

None. 

16 

30 

30 

- 

- 

- 

Pree. 

Not  satisfactory. 
VideEx.Rep.A.C. 
p.  170. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

26  8 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
from  the  Essex 
Edgeworth 
fund,  £6  8s. 

Apartments 
and  laud, 
£10; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors,£5. 

127 

None. 

20 

33 

21 

Free,  a 

fmmisAd 
to  £i. 

Pupils  absent  when 
school  visited  by 
Assistant-Com- 
missioner. 

School  noticed  in 
Report  of  1791. 

Vide  Doc.  Ev.,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  378. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

15  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Robin- 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

80 

' 

20 

28 

14 

" 

Very  u nsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

— 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Coukse  of  Instruction. 

Killashee,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
fromGovernors, 
£276  18s.  6!,d. ; 
Bev.  Sir  James 
Hutchinson, 
Bart.,  grant,  1 
Nov.,  1811. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
9 17  6 

£ s.  d. 
(Salary 
from 
general 
fund.) 

£ s.  d. 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Go  vernors,  Church 
catechism,  togetherwith 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

English ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration; book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Killoe;  Clontiunpher, 
Boys. 

Margaret  West, 
will,  proved  13 
December,  1853, 
school  premises, 
and  annual  rent- 
charge  of  £60. 

0 3 9 
Bent-charge. 

3 10  0 

50  0 0 

To  maintain  and  keep  a 
charity  school  for  in- 
struction of  children  and 
adults  in  English,  arith- 
metic, and  other  useful 
learning,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ; members  of  the 
Established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  to 
be  taught  Church  cate- 
chism. Extracts  from 
Wills. 

English ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Killoe ; Clontumpher, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

Same,  with  addition  of 
needlework. 

Longford,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.\  subscrip- 
tions, £103  Is. 
5 Jrf.  ; site  to 
be  granted  by 
Lord  Longford, 
1825. 

Site. 

6 7 0 

' 

— 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Longford,  National 
Boys. 

Very  Bev.  Dean 
O’Beirne,  1826, 
£300,  Govern- 
ment stock. 

9 0 0 

English ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Boman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Longford,  National 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

' 

English;  arithmetic. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Boman  Catholic  catechism 

Longford ; Temple- 
michael,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English.  ■, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
fromGovernors, 
£276  1 8s.  bid.  ; 
Hon.  and  Bev. 
Bichard  Bourke, 
grant,  1 Nov., 
1811  ; Essex 
Edgeworth, will, 
bequeathing,  £7 
7s.  8d.  a year. 

1 2 19 

10  0 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

7 7 8 ' 

For  an  English  school. 

StatAOGeo.I. 

F or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

English  ; mathematics ; 

book-keeping. 
Scriptures ; articles  of 
religion;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Moydow. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ;Bev.  W. 
C.  Armstrong, 
lease  for  sixty- 
one  years,  from 
1 Nov.,  1826  ; 
Wm.  Gosselin, 
will,  proved  27 
Nov.,  1847,  be- 
queathing an 
annuity  of  £5, 

bencyof  present 

1 3 34 
Annuity. 

8 0 0 

5 0 0 

A school  for  education  of 
the  poor  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles 
of  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety. Deed. 

For  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
testant schools  of  Moy- 
dow  parish. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Elementary  English. 
Scriptures. 

Total  . 

16  0 18 
and  3 sites. 

89  2 6 

110  7 8 

67  13  2 
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Operation.  County  op  Longford — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

of  Pupils  Sc 
ora  suited  fo 

1 1 
a| 

Play-ground. 

1 1 
11 

M 

8 

1 

. 

s 

! | 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

S5  ~ 

& ~ 

<1  ° 

O 

O 

« 

£ 

o 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 

21  10  0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
land,  £6; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors, £5. 

84 

16 

30 

28 

2 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 

For  evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7762  et  seq. 

“ 

20  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Digby. 

ments  and 
land, £2  10s. 
Eor  fuel, 
£5. 

47 

NoM- 

20 

35 

35 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Pupils  absent  when 
school  visited  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

- 

10  0 0 

s"’- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

47 

- 

Noae. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Attendance  of  pupils 
very  limited.  Vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 

18  0 0 

Rev.  J.  LePoer 
Trench. 

House  and 
garden,  £8. 

15 

26 

26 

Some  pay 
4s.  4d. ; 
rest  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  170. 

- 

36  0 0 

National  Board, 
.£31  10s. ; from 
trust  fund,  £i 
10  s. 

School  fees. 

70 

- 

A small 
yard  used 
as  such. 

99 

172 

2 

170 

- 

- 

Majority 
free;  rest 
4s.  id.  to 
20s. 

Satisfactory ; but 
schoolroom  too 
small.  Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.  p.  170. 

- 

24  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  from  trust 
fund,  £4. 

National  Board. 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Trustees  of  the 
Essex  Edge- 
worth  Fund, 
£7  7s.  8 d. 

School  fees. 

70 

- 

Part  of 

80 

140 

- 

140 

- 

- 

Half 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 
27  7 8 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£8; 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees, 
£5. 

67 

— 

30 

30 

30 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
20  s. 

10s.  to  20s., 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7493  et  seq. 

15  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £5. 

104 

10 

10 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory ; but 
school  re-opened 
only  a few  days 
previous  to  in- 
spection by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p. 170. 

1383 

- 

437 

748 

403 

345 

- 

- 
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[Province  of 


Tabus,  No.  9. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Estimated 
Aunual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

'll  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Granard. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
£30  9s.  3d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £30  9s.  3d. ; Rev. 
Christopher  Robinson, 
grant,  8 Nov.,  1825. 

Site. 

£ St  d. 

2 6 6 

£ s.  d. 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  tcacli  children 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Bed 

Longford,  Royal,  Free. 

James  I.,  Letters  Patent, 
enrolled  7 April,  1824. 

200  0 0 

200  _ 0 0 

For  a perpetual  free  school  for  tlie  county 
of  Longford,  and  for  a schoolmaster  to 
educate  the  youth  thereof  in  literature  and 
knowledge  of  true  religion. 

Patent  Rolls,  James  I. 

Tauglisliinod. 

Kildare-plaec  Society, 
£48  3s.  1</. ; Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Armstrong,  lease  for 
61  years,  from  1 Nov., 
1S26. 

0 3 9 

2 0 0 

For  a school,  for  education  of  the  poor,  to  ho 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Total, 

200^  3 9 

4 6 6 

200  0 0 

— 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Anm 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  (7. 

£ s.  (7. 

£ s.  d. 

Killoe,  Girls. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  will. 

- 

“ 

” 

2 0 0 

Longford ; Knoclcna- 
haugha  Protestant 
Charter. 

Earl  of  Longford,  grant  of 
2 acres,  and  annual  rent- 
charge  of  £18  9s.  3(7.; 
lease  for  31  years  of  33 
acres,  at  £16  13s.  10i<7. 
yearly,  1747  ; promise  of 
grant  of  preceding  33 
acres,  reserving  a rent  of 
£16  14s.  8$<7.,  in  conside- 
ration of  reconveyance  of 
rent-charge,  1772;  Payton 
Fox,  bequest  of  £92  6s.  2(7., 

36  15  5 

2 15  4 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  ti'ades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scripture,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  religion. 

Charter. 

St.  Johnstown. 

Sir  James  Ware,  will; 
vide  Evidence,  7 460,  ct  seq. 

GO  0 0 

60  0 0 

~ 

For  education  of  the  poor  Protestant  children 
of  parish  of  Clonbroney. 

Vide  Evidence,  7467. 

Total, 

95  0 0 

96  15  5 

4 15  4 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Longford. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  wliicli^Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ardagh. 

A house  erected  from 
“ the  M-Cann  fund,” 
and£55  a-year  from 
the  Dean  of  Ardagh. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  85a. 

It  appears  that  a sum  of  £2, 000  was  placed  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Ardagh,  to  he  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses at  her  discretion,  she  may  therefore 
withdraw  her  support  from  the  Ardagh 
school,  and  has  already  partly  done  so. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Clongesh. 

House,  and  half  an 
acre  of  land. 

Evidence  at  Public  Court,  7719 
ct  seq. 

Not  secured  by  lease  in  trust  or  otherwise ; 
an  ejectment  has  been  threatened  by  the 
proprietor.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Edgeworlhstown,  Sons 
of  Clergy. 

Anne  Bolford,  will, 
proved  7 Nov.,  1837, 
bequeathing  £500  j 
to  this  school. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  contain- ! 
ing  extracts  from  wills. 

This  institution  has  been  transferred  to 
Lucan,  couuty  Dublin,  and  appears  under 
that  head  in  Table  2,  p.  36.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Operation.  County  of  Longford. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
ol  School. 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  attendance  of  pupils.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  Crown  and  Chief  Go- 
vernor of  Ireland. 

Patent  Rolls,  James  I. 

George  Salisbury  was.  by  the  Betters  Patent, 
appointed  first  master  of  this  school ; but 
why,  or  when,  it  was  discontinued  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

-- 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  owing  to  Protestant  families 
having  removed  to  another  parish,  and  pro- 
hibition of  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  by  Roman  Cathoiic  clergy. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

School  has  not  been  in  operation  for  10  years; 
grantor,  who  is  still  rector,  is  willing  tore- 
convoy  the  land  to  any  other  society  of  like 
principles  witli  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Endowments.  County  of  Longford — [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Longford. 


Authority 


i Inquiry  was  instituted. 


Remarks. 


j Commissioners-of  Public  Instruction,  Ire-  j 
| land,  2 Report,  1833,  p.  104  a. 


It  appears  that  this  endowment  expired  on  the  death  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  school  to  which  it  was  applied,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  grant.  Rep.  A.  C. 


I Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Rep.,  1826,  App.,  p.  692. 


School  suppressed  in  1827,  and  premises  and  land  surrendered  to 
heir  of  original  grantor,  no  deed  securing  the  endowment 
having  been  executed,  the  schoolhouse  and  offices  being  old 
and  out  of  repair,  and  Government  having  recommended  the 
diminution  of  Society's  schools.  Nothing  is  known  regarding 
the  bequest  of  .£100  (Irish). 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 


Commissioners  of  Board  of  Educe 
Ireland,  Reports,  1812,  p.  320. 


The  land  has  been  sold  several  times,  at  first,  it  is  said,  fraudu- 
lently. The  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  181!,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  decisive  steps  were  taken  by  them  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  fraudulent  sale  of  the  lands. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  170. 


For  further  details  relative  to  this 
endowment,  vide  Evidence,  7460, 
ct  seq. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Longford — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

alleged  Endowment.  | 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

KiUashee. 

Ilouse,  and  plot  of 
J ground  rent  free.  | 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  i 
1833,  p.  95  a. 

. The  land  referred  to,  was  not  in  any  way 
1 secured  to  educational  purposes,  and  the 
school  has  been  long  discontinued. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Lonyford. 

1 Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to  i 
town  of  Longford. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  j 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep.,  | 
1S33,  App.,  p.  349. 

j Ho  information  obtained  respecting  these  . 
j revenues  to  enable  them  to  be  discovered,  j 
i or  to  be  identified  with  any  other  endow- 
ment in  Longford.  Rep.  A.  C. 

St.  Johnstown. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
grant  of  60  acres. 

Same. 

Apparently  same  as  St.  Johnstown,  by  Sir 
James  Ware,  p.  168. 

Street. 

A grant  for  building 
from  the  Associa- 
tion for  Discounten- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa-j 
tion  Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1823, 
App.  p.  410. 

This  school  is  situated  in  County  West- 
meath, and  appears  under  that  head  in 
Table  No.  1,  p.  222.  Rep.  A.  C.  j 

~ 

Templcm : chaclFro  tes  1 - 

An  annual  income  of 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 

This  endowment,  so  far  as  forthcoming,  is  , 

ant  Day. 

£10,  left  by  will  of 
1 Mr.  Edgeworth. 

on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1S35,  App.  p.  549. 

paid  to  tlie  master  ot  the  Teniplemichael 
Erasmus  Smith's  school  in  Table  No.  1, 

Court,  vide  7567  ct 
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County  Loncfokd. 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Clongcsh;  Lisnaboe, 
Boys. 


Clongesh:  Lisnaboe, 
Girls. 


Columbkill;  Bath- 
more,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 


Edgeworthstown, 
Parochial,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Killashee,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


Killoe : Clout  umplier, 
Girls. 


Longford,  Girls. 


Longford,  National 
Boys, 


Moydow. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Clongesh ; Lisnaboe,  Boys'  School. — The  school  is  in  a state  of  utter  inefficiency,  partly  owing,  I 
conceive,  to  the  advanced  age  and  infirmity  of  the  master,  partly  to  the  limited  amount  of  instruction 
he  seems  satisfied  to  communicate,  and  partly  to  the  successful  rivalry  of  neighbouring  schools.  The 
scholars  are  barely  able  to  struggle  through  a little  reading,  but  have  never  been  taught  to  parse  ; 
two  only  have  learned  a little  geography,  and  such  as  have  learned  arithmetic  attempt  a few  dry 
operations  without  being  able  to  state  the  rule,  much  less  to  explain  it.  The  want  of  all  inspection 
or  supervision  in  this  school  is  very  manifest. — [11th  January,  1856.] 

Clongesh ; Lisnaboe,  Girls'  School. — The  girls  I found  almost  as  deficient  as  the  boys  in  reading. 
They  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  and  were  unable  to  calculate  five  times  two,  or  five 
times  three.  The  mistress  complains  much  of  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance.  Some  of  the 
causes  mentioned  in  my  report  upon  the  male  school  are  concerned  in  this  result ; but  more  than  all, 
I should  say,  the  absence  of  inspection  or  control,  and  the  fact  that  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  considera- 
ble endowment  is  secured  to  the  present  master  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  he  is  left  without  any 
inducement  to  exertion,  or  any  restraint  upon  negligence,  beyond  what  conscience  may  supply. — 
[11th  January,  1S56.J 

Columbkill ; llaihrnore,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  was  by  no 
means  uniform.  Some  were  very  ignorant  indeed,  and  some  answered  rather  creditably.  On  the 
whole,  and  considering  the  disadvantage  under  which  master  and  pupils  are  placed,  by  want  of 
books,  I look  upon  this  school  as  more  successful  than  I could  have  anticipated.  It  appears  to  me 
somewhat,  singular,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  take  so  little  interest  in  a 
school  vested  in  them. — [16th  January,  1856.] 

Edgeworthstown,  Parochial  Boys’  and  Girls'  Schools. — The  attendance  was  small  when  I visited  the 
schools,  owing,  as  the  master  stated,  to  the  pupils  being  engaged  in  field  labour  at  this  particular 
season.  The  number  present,  however,  I found  upon  examination,  to  be  only  two  below  the 
average.  The  answering  was  poor,  but  rather  better  than  I have  met  with  in  several  schools.  One 
or  two  boys  showed  a little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  all  were  equally  unacquainted  with  grammar 
or  the  derivations  of  words.  They  answered  fairly  in  geography. — [14th  March,  1856.] 

Kilglass  School. — The  pupils  of  this  school  I feel  persuaded  learn  nothing.  I examined  them  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  I also  inspected  tlieir  copy  books.  No  one  could  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “ liable,”  in  a passage  where  the  context  sufficiently  explained  it,  supposing 
the  reader  never  to  have  met  the  word  before.  The  book  from  which  they  read  was  the  second  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  One  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  was  able  to 
work  sums  in  simple  proportion,  had  never  been  taught  the  nature  of  a proportion,  and  another  was 
unable  to  multiply  L'9  4s.  6d.  by  5.  Altogether  the  school  is  in  a hopeless  state. — [14th  March,  1856.] 
Kdlash-e,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Boys'  School. — -I  consider  this  a well  managed  school.  The 
instruction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  sound.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  parsing  was  not  had,  but  they 
have  not  been  taught  derivations;  and  they  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  This 
complete  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of  words  I have  fouud  in  all  the  English  schools  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  I have  inspected.— [14th  January,  1856.] 

Killoe ; CL  nfumph-r,  Girls’  School. — There  is  no  distinct  roll  of  female  pupils  kept  in  this  school, 
and  they  occupy  the  same  schoolroom  with  the  boys.  They  are  too  few  to  require  a separate  room, 
and  that  intended  for  their  use  is  at  present  a store-room.  I think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  mistress 
should  not  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  female  pupils,  however  few. — [12th  January,  1856.] 
Longford,  Girls'  School. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  was  extremely  poor.  They  had  a very  slight 
knowledge  of  grammar,  understood  a few  of  the  definitions  of  geography,  and  could  get  through  an 
operation  in  one  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  derivation,  and 
not  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson.  Their  handwriting  was  not 
remarkably  good,  and  the  state  of  instruction  was  altogether  low,  but  in  a less  degree  than  I have 
found  it  elsewhere. — [14th  March,  1856.] 

Longford,  National,  Boys'  School. — This  is  a well  managed  school.  The  pupils  answered  creditably 
in  parsing  and  geography,  wrote  correctly  from  dictation,  had  a fair  knowledge  of  derivations,  and 
were  not  backward  in  arithmetic,  although  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  principles.  The  school  is  a 
good  sample  of  the  larger  National  schools,  but  the  monitorial  system  is  very  imperfectly  in  operation 
from  the  overcrowding  of  the  schoolroom,  which  docs  not  admit  of  the  formation  of  circles,  or  proper 
division  of  classes. — ,11  tli  January,  1856.] 

Moydow  School. — The  school  has  only  been  a few  days  re-opened,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months. 
I questioned  the  children,  and  they  knew  nothing. — [*14th  January,  1856.] 


Endowments  Lost  or  TABLE,  No.  4. — ENDOWMENTS  Lost  OR  EXPIRED. 

St  Joimstown  Ni.  Johnstown  School, — The  only  information  that  I have  been  able  to  procure  iu  addition  to  that 

contained  in  Evidence  7460,  et  seq.,  is  derived  from  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  iu  which  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
brought  under  tiie  consideration  of  the  late  Board  of  Charities  for  Ireland,  in  the  year  1811 ; that  an 
order  was  made  on  the  Otli  November,  in  that  year,  directing  the  then  solicitors  to  institute  inquiry 
by  application  to  Lord  Grananl,  and  otherwise  in  relation  to  the  grant  of  said  lands,  which  were 
stated  to  have  been  fraudulently  sold,  so  far  back  as  1789,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in 
the  department  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  of  any  further  report,  proceeding, 
or  application,  in  reference  thereto  since  that  period. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  same  communication,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  grantor  was  not 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  Sir  James  Ware,  who  was  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  village  of  St.  Johns- 
town, which  had  once  a corporation ; and  that  a Chancery  suit  between  the  parties  who  derived  under 

one  Ratigan,  the  schoolmaster,  was  in  existence  about  the  year  1835,  in  respect  of  the  property 

[3rd  June,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowments. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

A.  r..  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

1 2 30 

9 19  10 

Vide  Table  of 

(And 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

General  Endow- 

part  oi 

Site  for  school,  under  re- 

salary  from 

gulation  of  Governors, 

Building  grant 

general 

and  £18  9s.  3d.  as  an 

fund.) 

Corporation  of 
Ardee,  grant.  29 
Jan.,  1S08,  £18 

salary.  Deed. 

9s.  3d.  a-year, 
and  site. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 

0 1 0 

4 4 r. 

School  Building 

Fund,  £62 ; sub- 

scriptions,  £02 ; 

master,  English  and 

Bev.  Anthony 

Adams,  grant, 

23  Sept.,  1828. 

Deed. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 

- 

- 

(Salary 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

General  Endow- 

general 

fund.) 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 

Site. 

6 4 1 

(is  2d.;  subserip- 

tions,  £97  16s. 

lie/.;  Bev.  Wm. 

Lee,  grant,  13 

nister.  Deed. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Site  and 

Vide  Table  of 

rent-charge. 

(and  part 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

General  Endow- 

of  salary 

Building  Grant 

general 

from  governors, 

fund  ) 

£553  Kis.  1 1</.  ; 
Right  Hon. John 
Foster,  promise 
of  grant  of  site, 

24  Feb.,  1812, 

and  grant  of 

rent-charge,  22 

March,  1812, 
£18  9s.  3d. 

Identical  with 

_ 

Snnio 

preceding. 

salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

Corporation  of 

Rent-charge. 

Drogheda  grant. 

Drogheda,  otherwise 

called  the  Blue  School. 

charge  of  £62 

Deed;  Pep.  A.  C. 

vide  Drogheda, 
St.  Peter's  Pa- 

rochial  Dogs  and 
Infant,  />.  174. 

Corporation  of 

Site. 

16  13  1 



Drogheda,  lease 

female  poor  of  the  town 

for  200  years, 
2 March,  1847, 

of  Drogheda. 

Deed;  Pep.  A.  C. 

reserving  rent, 
£1  16s.  lit/. 

Locality 
ime  of  School. 


Ardee, 

Smith's, 

Boys. 


•Collon, 

Smith’s 

Girls. 


Carlingfor  ; Omcath 
Erasmus  Smith' 
English. 


Clonkeen;  Churchtowri, 


Collon,  Erasmus 

Smith's  English, 


Drogheda,  Convent, 
National,  Girls  and 
Infant. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Beading;  writing;  gram, 
mar ; geography  ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures : Church  eatc- 


Keading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Iluliah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
geography  ; arith- 
; ; English  history, 
and  fancy  " " 


work. 


edle- 


Scripturcs  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Boman  Catho- 
lics. 


Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

leading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 


and  catechism. 
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- 

Master. 

School.  J 

Pbpils. 

- 

■3 

1 s' 

Number,  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary! 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

° 2 

«■! 

i's 

Play-grouiul. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

cs 

6 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

f 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
43  9 3 

Governors,  £25; 
Town  Commis- 
sioners,£1S  9s. 
3 d. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£10; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5; 
School  fees, 
£3  5s. 

106 

1 

32 

46 

20 

26 

4s.  id.  to 
10s.  10<L  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
12360,  et  seq. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

10  0 0 

Rev.  Charles 
Millar. 

Apartments 
and  garden. 

41 

- 

s„«. 

‘ 

‘ 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 
180. 

In  governors. 

Rules  of  Board. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4  ; 

Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5; 
School  fees. 

87 

- 

Non., 

40 

62 

58 

J 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  10s.4cf. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  180. 

In  minister.  Deed,  j 

None. 

ments,  £3  ; 
Gratuity 
from  Rev. 
Wm.  Lee, 

84 

32 

59 

9 

50 

4s.  id. 

Children  dismissed 
before  visit  of  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. 

In  governors. 
Rides  of  Board. 

S3  4 7 

Governors,  £24 ; 
Prom  endow- 
ment, £9  4s. 
7 d. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£2  10s. ; 
School -fees. 

96 

- 

None. 

18 

23 

11 

12 

14s.  to  £1 ; 
only  two 
pay. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  180. 

Same. 

30  IS  5 

Governors,  £27 
13s.  10d.;  Prom 
endowment,  £9 

Apartments. 

£2  10s.; 
School-fees, 
£6; 

pasturage. 

96 

-- 

None. 

43 

51 

41 

10 

- 

- 

£1  to  £2; 
the  greater 
number 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  180. 

42  0 0 

Corporation  of 
Drogheda. 

ments,  £6 ; 
Coals,  can- 
dles: £1  for 
each  day- 

68 

None. 

15 

20 

Eleven 

Boarders 

Day  pupils, 
£2. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  180. 

As  to  previous  dis- 
creditable state  of 
the  school,  see 
Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  12430 
et  seq. 

Teachers  are  a re- 
ligious commu- 
nity of  the  Pre- 
sentation Order. 

£20  for 
each  100 
pupils  in 
attend- 

National  Board. 

600 

3.93 

787 

767 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 
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I Erasmus  Smith, 
under  Royal 
Charter,  1669. 
Vide  Table  nf\ 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  governors, 
£2,425  3s.  9d. ; 
part  ot  school 
premises  held 
under  fee-farm 
grant,  19  July 
1679,  subject  tc 
£2  15s.  4d.  rent, 
part  under  re- 
newable lease, 
subject  t< 

13s.  id. 
assigned, 6 May, 


I Corporation  of 
Drogheda,  lease 
of  site  for  74-1 
years,  from  29 
Sept.,  1824,  re- 

12s.  4 d. ; iden- 
tical with  Pa- 
trician National 
School,  No. 
far  i 


house  property. 

I Corporation  oi 
Drogheda,  lease 
of  site  and  house 
property  for  99 
years,  I "March, 
1801,  reserving 
rent,  £3. 

| L.  L.  Fund,  £115 
7s.  Sd. ; Corpora- 
tion of  Drogh- 
eda, grant  of 
site,  4 July,lS25. 
and  grant  of 
rent-charge.£lO; 
part  of  £62  10s. 

1 d. , 28  Sep.  1 836 ; 
vide  Drogheda 
Blue  School,  p. 
172. 


| Corporation  of 
Drogheda,  grant  I 
of  rent-charge, 
£10  10s. ; part 
of  £62  10s.  ]</. 
28  Sept.,  1836 ; 
vide  Drogheda 
Blue  School,  p. 
174. 

| L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  11  d.  \ John 
M‘Clintock, 
grant,  Septem- 
ber, 1820. 


Site  and 
property. 


Net  Annual  Inco: 


£ s.  d. 
(Salaries 

general 

fund.) 


Coukse  op  Instruction. 


Greek  ; Latin  ; French. 
Euclid;  algebra;  trigo 
“try;  geometries 
drawing. 

Reading;  writing;  gram 

sasssssc 

Drawing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate 
cliisra  to  Church  chil- 


For  the  education,  free  of 
expense,  of  Protestants 
resident  within  the 

Copy  of  Deed  (1825). 


For  the  Female  Charity 
School  of  Bolton-street, 
Drogheda.  RepA.C. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  in®”8**1 — " 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
trigonometry;  mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Navigation. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 


Reading;  writing ; 
mar ; geography;  aritli- 

RomanCatholic  catechis 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography;  ari  h- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Singing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Articles  of  | 
Religion  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
geography;  aritli- 

. needlework. 

Singing. 

Scriptures;  Church  catc-| 
chism  to  Church  chil- 


Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy; arithmetic, 
’lain  needlework. 


-.  Deed.  | 
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Operation.  County  of  Louth — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Value*  of 
Emoluments 

1 .. 

0*2 

Nu 

nber. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

=§1 
£ * 

1| 

a-! 

I"1 

Play-grounc 

•5  ° 

O 

3 

1 

1 

& 

o 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  governors. 

Charter. 

£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 

60  0 0 
senior 
assistant. 

Governors  and 

Apart- 
ments and 

School  fees. 

fees  paid  by 

learning 

French. 

27 

Sufficient, 
with  gym- 

ball-court. 

53 

61 

Boarders, 
£31  10s. 

£37  16s.; 
day-pupils 
£6  6s.  ; 
some  free. 

Generally  satisfac- 
tory, but  limited. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C . 

p.  181. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
12740  et  seq. 

40  0 0 
2nd 

assistant. 

Same. 

lodging, 

washing. 

40  0 0 
3rd 

assistant. 

Governors. 

Same. 

In  local  Patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

52  0 0 

National  Board, 
£32 ; Commit- 
tee, from  school 
funds,  £20. 

Apartments. 

£10. 

265 

- 

Small. 

97 

- 

245 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  and 
school  well  con- 
ducted. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

19  0 0 
assistant. 

National  Board, 
£14;  Commit- 
tee, from  school 
funds,  £5. 

Share  of 

Same. 

36  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  Commit- 
tee, from  school 
funds,  £18. 

Apartments 
garden,  £10. 

162 

- 

Same. 

68 

174 

- 

174 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Treasurer,  out 
of  school  fund. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£10; 
Gratuity 

Education 
Society,  £5. 

20? 

Small. 

36 

14 

10 

10 

*8 

Boarder, 

£15; 

day  pupils, 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

20  0 0 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

20? 

Same. 

35 

50 

* 

Boarder, 

£15; 

day  pupils 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

20  0 0 

Yicar,  from  sub- 
scriptions, £10, 
from  endow- 

- 

195 

- 

Small. 

-t 

39 

,7 

X 

1 

- 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  application 
of  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  181. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

Mr.  M'Clintock. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£5;  Fuel; 
Pasturage. 

- 

No*. 

-t 

20 

51 

- 

- 

Unsatisfactory. 
ViiVeEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  181. 

— 















* Methodists.  -f-  No  regular  register. 
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Table,  No.  1— Endowments  in 


Endowments. 


Net  Annu 

il  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

n „ 

Dundalk,  Endowed. 

Earl  of  Limerick, 
grant,  5 Aug., 

1 7 25, rent-charge 
of  £46  3s.  Id.,  or 
Corporation  of 
Dundalk,  grant 
of  land  and  an- 
nuity from  Earl 
of  Cianbrassil. 
Vide  Ex.  Rap. 
A.  C.p.  181. 

1 2 19 
rent-charge. 

64  2 6 

46  3 1 

Dundalk , Erasmus 

Smith's  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neral Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 
Building  grant 
from  governors, 

£692  6s.  '2d.  ; 

subscrintions, 
£230  15s.  bd.; 
Earl  of  Roden, 
grant,  27  Feb., 
1812. 

Site. 

27  13  10 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
cd  by  governors.  Church 
catechism,  togetherwith 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Dundalk,  Erasmus 

Smith’s  English, 

Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

Dundalk,  Incorporated 
Society's  Institution. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, will,  site  and 
land,  subject  to 
rent,  £24  2s.  (id. ; 
Act  of  trustees 
under  will  con- 
veying endow- 
ment to  Incorpo- 
rated Society, 
30  Jan.,  1738. 

Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neral Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

363  3 17 
Site. 

108  0 0 

243  12  1 

For  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a school  at  Dundalk. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland, 
in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; in  husband- 
ry, and  housewifery,  or 
trades,  manufactures,  or 
other  manual  occupa- 
tions ; in  Scriptures,  and 
in  principles  of  Protest- 
ant Established  religion. 

Charter. 

Dundalk  (Convent), 
National. 

Michael  Kelly, 
will,  proved,  23 
August,  1845, 
£1000,  invested 
in  purchase  of 
site;  James  Car- 
roll,  will,  proved 
4 Dec.,  1852, 
£550,  invested 
in  building. 

Site. 

47  O 0 

For  the  support  of  the 
Industrial  school  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Carrolls  Witt;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Dundalk,  National, 

Boys,  No.  2. 

Michael  Kelly, 
will,  proved,  23 
August,  1845, 
£300;  invested 
with  £400  in 
building ; sub- 
scriptions ; site 
of  old  Roman 
Catholic  chapel. 

Site. 

21  10  0 

To  assist  in  establishing  a 
large  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  male  j 
children  of  Dundalk. 

Will;  Hep.  A.  C. 

Dundalk,  National, 
Boys’,  No.  3. 

identical  with 
preceding. 

" 

Same. 

Kilsaran ; Castlebelling- 
ham  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2 A;  subscrip- 
tions, £95  Is.  fid. 
Anne  Palmer, 
grant,  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1826. 

0 1 25 

6 2 5 

- 

~ 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Greek  ; Latin  ; French 
German  ; Euclid  ; al- 
gebra ; trigonometry. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 1 
mar;  geography ; arith. 

cian,  and  Roman 
tory;  English  literature- 
book-keeping. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music. 

Articles  of  Religion  and 
Church  catechism  tc 
Church  children. 

Reading:  writing;  gram- 
ma:' ; geography ; arith. 
metic;  Euclid;  mensu- 

Scriptures;  Chnreh cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; French;  English 
dictation  ; English  his- 
tory ; Euclid  ; algebra ; 
use  of  the  globes ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Drawing. 

Sacred  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; muslin  embroi- 
dery ; guipure  work, 
leeves's  History  of  the 
Bible,  and  catechetical 
instruction. 

I Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

RomaiiCatholic  catechism 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
• ; geography ; aritli- 
ic ; Euclid ; algebra. 
| Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Operation.  County  of  Louth — continued. 


30  0 0 Same. 

Classical 

assistant. 

80  0 0 | Same. 

French  and! 

German  I 
assistant.  I 

35  0 0 | Governors,  £25 ; A 
. Vicar  from  sub- ai 

scriptions,  £10.1 


1 Sufficient  ] *27! 
I with  | 

! ball-court.  I 


Free.  Not  satisfactory. 
Charges  Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.  C. 
to  be  here-  p.  182. 
after  made. 


In  Incorporated  100  0 0 Incorporated  So-  Apart-  1140 
Societv.  Charter.  eietv.  merits  mul  I 


Free.  Very  unsatisfac- 


4d.  to  Very  unsatisfac- 
. S d. ; tory  ; but  discip- 
le free.  line  good. 

Vide  Ex.  Jlep.A.C. 

p.  182. 


In  local  patron,  52  0 0 National  Board,  School  fees,  218 
with  approval  of  I £38 ; Very  £10. 

National  Board.  I Rev.  Dr.  Kier- 


Suffieient.  114  212  - 212  - 


In  local  patron,  44 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Hides,  1855.  14 


— | Sufficient.  1131220  - 220  - 


Rev.Mr.M'Clin-  Apnrt- 
| took.  nients  and 

gronnd,£9; 
| School  fees. 


4s.  4c/.  to  Examination  of 
1 3s. ; boys  not  permitted 

some  free,  by  master. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  182. 

Boarders,  Satisfactory. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  r 


Endowment. 

" 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

4"**' 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

F"-L“d- 

Trust  Funds. 

Object. 

| 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Louth  ; National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83 
ls.6d.;  subscrip- 
tions, .£75  13s. 
lid. ; articles  of 
agreement  be- 
tween Chiches- 
ter and  Faith- 
ful Forteseue, 
and  minister  of 
Louth,  10  Aug. 
1822. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister. 

Articles  of  Agreement. 

Reading;  writing;  gram, 
mar  ; geography ; arith. 
mctic;  Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration  ; book.’ 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Sacred  music;  Scriptures- 

Church  catechism  to’ 
Church  children. 

Termonfecldn. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 

scriptious,  £S7 
13s.  lOd. ; Wal- 
lop Brabazon, 
grant,  18  Sep- 
tember, 1S24. 

0 2 16 

_ 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  and  min- 
ister or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  grantor 
and  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram, 
mar  ; geography ; arith. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Churcli  cate, 
cliism. 

Total,  . 

369  1 19 
10  Sites, 
rent-charge, 
and  house 
property. 

454  19  9 

408  19  S 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage,  j 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises,  j 

Net  Annual  Income. 

n T , I From  0biect- 

From  Land; |TruSt Funds.  | 

Louth ; Steplienstown. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £115  7s.  8 d. : 
subscriptions,  £167  ; j 
Matthew  Forteseue,  j 
grant,  27  December, 
1825. 

1 0 34 

£ s.  d. 
9 13  8 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  and  minister,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  grantor  and  minister.  Died 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Estimated  | 

. Net  Amiu: 

ll  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

Trust  Funds. 

Crcggan. 

Edward  O’Callaghan,  will,  proved  10  August, 
1830,  rent-charge,  laud,  and  £500. 

16  0 31 
and 

rent-charge. 

£ s.  d. 
16  4 0 

£ s.  d. 
250  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated  ; 

j Net  Anna; 

*1  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises.  1 

From  Land. 

Trust  Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d.  j 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Carlingford. 

Corporation  of  Carlingford, 

3 0 38 

| 3-  4 9 

For  the  establishment  of  a school  on  Erasmus 
Smith's  foundation.  Hep.  A.  C. 
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Operation.  County  of  Louth — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

, 

Number. 

Religion. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

f§ 

•gs 

l3 lay-ground 

1 1 
|°| 

On  Roll. 

6 

p 

■J 

1 

1 

£ 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister. 
Articles  of  Agree- 

42  0 0 

National  Board, 
£14 ; Rector, 
£28. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £4. 

80 

2 

33 

26 

Boarders, 
£11  ; 

day  pupils 

Satisfactory. 

In  grantor  and 
minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

5 0 0 
Workmis- 

Rev.  Mr.  Leath- 
er- 

From  subscrip- 

ments  and 
garden, 
£3  10s. 

Cl 

- 

K““- 

20 

27 

S7 

- 

- 

E,.. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

p.  182. 

4421 

113 

16893134 

640  2431 

53 

,0 

Operation.  County  of  Louth. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

1 Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  grantor  and  minister. 

Deed,  j 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  sufficient  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House  and  land  taken  possession  of  by  land- 
lord. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  182. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  12232- 
12245. 

Endowments.  County  of  Louth. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remark^. 

For  erecting  and  endowing  a day  school  on  tes- 
tator's estate  in  Louth,  on  Lancastcrian  plan, 
and  £500  for  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation. 
Managers  to  be  testator's  heir-at-law,  exparte 
paterna,  rector  and  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
parish,  under  control  of  Court  of  Chancery. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Failure  of  issue  of  testator’s  brothers,  James 
and  Hugh.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Louth. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  wa3  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Report  of  Municipal  Corporation,  Ireland, 
Commission,  1833,  p.  739. 

From  the  great  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  matter  was  in- 
volved, the  prospect  of  recovering  this  endowment  seems  hope- 
less. Rep.A.C '. 

Educational  wants  of  town  amply 
supplied  by  National  and  Paro- 
chial schools.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  2 A 2 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Louth. 


[Province  o? 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 


Name  of  School. 


Result  of  Inquiry. 


One  acre  of  land. 


Arilee,  English,  Girls,  j Grant  from  Corpora- 
j tionof  Ardee,  1817: 

I Mr.  Ruxton,  £50. 


| The  land  on  which  the  school  stands  is  the  [ 
private  property  of  Mrs.  Ruxton. 

Iter.  G. 


Previously  to  Novem. 
her,  1855,  this  school 
was  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith. 

A.  C.. 


| Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. , 
1835,  p.  550. 


This  bequest  has  reference  to  apprentice- 
ship unconnected  with  education. 

Hep.  A.  C. 


Endowments  for 
prenticeship  uncon. 
nected  with  a 
school,  not 

18  & lOVict. 


c.  59. 


j Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Iiep., 
1835,  p.  550. 


For  further  results  of 
Assistant  Cornu*, 
sinner's  Inquiries 
milt  Ex.  Hep.  .1.  c 
]>.  182. 


Louth ; Clyde  Farm,  ; Anna 
Erasmus"  Smith’s  j 
English. 


| Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Hep., 
1835,  p.  550. 


There  was  no  endowment  attached  to 
school,  other  than  an  annual  income  from  | 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Which  x 
withdrawn  in  1854.  llep.  A.  C.  I 


d'  discou. 


vide  Ex.  llep.  A r 
p.  182. 

For  Evidence  at  I’nh. 
lie  Court,  vide  12250- 


Co.  Looth. 
Endowments 

Ballymakenny. 


Carlingford ; 
Omeath,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 


Collon,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 


Collon,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English, 
Girls. 


Drogheda,  Blue. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  Frederick  William  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Ballymakenny  School. — The  school  is  evidently  in  a very  wretched  condition. — f6th  September, 
1856.] 

Carlingford ; Omeath,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — I examined  a class  consisting  of  four 
boys  and  three  girls.  They  read  (from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society’s  Third  Book)  indifferently, 
and  in  their  answering  as  to  the  meaning  of  words  evinced  but  little  intelligence.  Their  knowledge 

of  grammar  was  extremely  limited.  Three  of  the  boys  answered  well  in  geography the  rest  of  the 

children  badly. — [21st  May,  1856.] 

Collon , Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys’  School The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  too  limited  in  amount,  neither  mathematics  nor  book-keeping  being  taught.  The 
instruction  actually  given  I found  defective  in  quality.  I examined  eight  boys  belonging  to  the 
most  advanced  class  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Only  two  out  of 
the  eight  made  any  attempt,  (and  that  not.  at  all  a successful  one)  to  write  down  the  sentence  dictated. 
In  grammar  the  answering  was  bad  ; in  geography  and  arithmetic,  middling.  It  seems  somewhat 
strange  to  find  the  mistress  of  the  female  school  teaching  her  pupils  (and  not  unsuccessfully)  Euclid, 

mensuration,  and  book-keeping,  while  no  instruction  in  those  branches  is  given  in  the  boys’  school. 

[11th  September,  1856.] 

Collon,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Girls’  School — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  satisfac- 
tory and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  exertions  and  ability  of  the  teacher.  I examined  a class  of  five 
(three  girls  and  two  boys)  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography.  They  wrote  from  dicta- 
tion very  correctly,  and  in  geography  answered  well ; in  grammar,  fairly ; one  of  the  boys  learnin<* 
Euclid  demonstrated  the  fifth  proposition  of  first  book  with  ease  and  intelligence. — filth  Scntem? 
her,  1856.] 

Drogheda,  Blue  School. — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  at  present  tolerably  good.  I 
examined  the  most  advanced  class  (four  boys)  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  In 
dictation  (except  one  boy)  they  acquitted  themselves  tolerably  well;  in  geography  the  answering  was 
good ; in  grammar  bad.  When  the  present  master  was  appointed,  in  January  last,  he  found  the" boys 
extremely  deficient  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  They  appear  to  have  made  rapid  progress  since 
then,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  improve  under  the  energetic  and  efficient  guidance 
of  Mr.  Martin.  Navigation  has  not  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  school,  hut  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
master  to  introduce  it  into  the  course  as  soon  as  the  boys  are  fit  to  learn  it. 

From  the  shameful  condition  in  which,  the  Commissioners  found  this  institution,  at.  the  date  of 
tlicir  visit  in  October,  1.855, 1 had  been  prepared  to  witness  a very  discreditable  state  of  thin»s  and  to 
sec  a school  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  Great,  therefore,  and  agreeable  was  my  sur- 
prise, to  find  on  the  contrary,  a clean,  orderly,  and  well-regulated  establishment?  In  fact  a complete 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  its  condition  since  the  Commissioners’  visit;  owin'*  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Lord  Primate,  and  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Caimes  (the  Treasurer)  and  other  gentlemen,  the  school 
premises  had  been  put  into  thorough  repair,  new  bedsteads,  bedding,  &c.,  provided,  the  house  &c. 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  purified,  and  other  changes  of  an  important' and  salutary  character  effected! 
The  former  schoolmaster  (Mr.  Shaw),  who,  no  doubt,  was  mainly  responsible  lor  the  disgraceful  state 
into  which  the  school  had  sunk,  was  obliged  to  resign  soon  after  the  expose  of  his  conduct  at  Navan, 
and  in  his  place  the  governors  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a well-qualified 
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master,  under  whom  the  school  promises  to  attain  ere  long  a high  state  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Cairnes 
is  paying  the  closest  attention  to  its  affairs,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  which  can  tend  to  promote  its 
prosperity.  1 lie  accounts,  which  I inspected,  are  regularly  kept  in  a debtor  and  creditor  form. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  deed  or  instrument  of  any  kind  in  existence  regulating  the  objects 
or  management  of  the  charity ; Mr.  Cairnes  never  heard  of  any,  and  I could  not  discover  any  such 
among  the  records  of  the  Corporation ; it  was  only  by  tradition  and  long  usage  that  the  original  purpose 
of  the  charity  was  ascertained.  The  funds  for  its  support  arise  from  the  endowment  (£42  a-year), 

proceeds  of  an  annual  charity  sermon,  the  fees  of  the  day  pupils,  and  private  subscriptions f 19th 

September,  1856.]  L 

Drogheda,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School. — This  establishment  is  on  the  whole  conducted 
in  an  efficient  manner.  The  main  defect  which  struck  me  was,  that  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  not  carried  to  the  extent  which,  in  a school  of  this  character  and  pretension,  might  fairly 
have  been  expected.  Very  little  more  is  taught  in  the  way  of  an  English  course  than  is  to  be  had 
in  the  National  and  other  poor  schools  throughout  the  country.  A knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language,  its  principles,  and  literature,  does  not  appear  to  be  inculcated  at  all.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  neither  mensuration  nor  book-keeping  is  taught  in  the  school ; the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly required,  where  so  large  a proportion  of  the  pupils  is  destined  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

I examined  the  head  class  (only  two  boys  present)  in  Homer  and  Livy.  They  translated  fluently, 
but  not  literally  enough,  and  answered  the  questions  which  I put  in  grammar,  derivation  of  words,' 
&c.,  in  such  a manner  tis  to  satisfy  me  that  they  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  neither  of  them,  however,  could  scan  a hexameter  line  in  Homer. 
I also  examined  a large  class  in  English  history,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  in  all  of  which 
the  answering  was  tolerably  good.  I examined  their  copy  books  and  found  their  writing  satisfac- 
tory— [19th  September,  1856.] 

Drogheda,  Patrician,  National  School  (No.  1).— This  school  is  in  a satisfactory  condition,  both  as 
to  its  state  of  instruction  and  general  management.  I examined  a class  of  pupils  in  English  dicta- 
tion, and  the  result  was  favourable.  In  geography,  their  answering  was  superior,  and  in  grammar 
respectable. — [13th  September,  1856.] 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Infant  School. — The  Corporation  of  Drogheda  granted  £10 
10s.  a-year  (portion  of  a rent-charge  of  £62  10s.  1 d.)  to  St.  Peter’s  Female  Parochial  School.  This 
sum  is  received  by  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  by  him  applied  to  the  use  not  of  the  Female  but  of 
the  Infant  Parochial  school.  The  latter  school  is  not  otherwise  endowed. — [12th  September1,  1856.] 

Drumcar  School — The  education  imparted  in  this  school  is  very  limited  in  amount,  no  grammar 
is  taught,  and  geography  has  been  introduced  into  the  course  within  the  last  few  months  only. 
The  pupils  whom  I examined  read  badly,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  knew  very 
little  of  geography.  The  school  is  of  a low  character [9th  September,  1856.J 

Dundalk  Endowed  School — By  indenture  bearing  date  the  5th  August,  1725,  and  made 
between  the  Corporation  of  Dundalk  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Earl  ofLimerick  of  the  other  part,  reciting 
that  the  Corporation  had  no  right  to  certain  premises  therein  mentioned,  called  the  Commons  of 
Dundalk,  and  that  the  same  belonged  of  right  to  the  Earl  ofLimerick,  the  said  Corporation,  in 
consideration^  of  such  right  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  of  his  having  granted  an 
annuity  of  £50  per  annum  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  certain  schools  in  Dundalk  con- 
veyed all  their  right,  &c.,  to  the  bogs  and  commons  in  and  near  Dundalk  to  the  said  Earl  of  Lime- 
rick, liis  heirs,  &c.  Cotemporaneously  with  this  deed  Lord  Limerick  executed  another  instrument 
granting  £50  a-year  for  the  support  of  this  school.  That  instrument,  it  seems,  cannot  now  be 
found.  Mr.  F.  H.  Briscoe,  Lord  Roden’s  agent,  assured  me  that  he  had  made  diligent  search 
for  it  among  the  papers  and  muniments  of  the  estate,  and  that  lie  was  unable  to  discover  any  such 
document.  The  general  opinion  in  Dundalk  and  the  Report  of  1807-12  give  a very  different 
account  of  the  transaction  which  originated  this  endowment.  It  is  very  commonly  believed  in  the 
locality  that  the  premises  comprised  in  the  deed  of  1725  were  the  actual  bona  fide,  property  of  the 
Corporation,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  at  a time  when  that  body  were  in  complete  subser- 
vience to  him,  induced  them  to  part  with  their  estate  in  consideration  of  the  paltry  endowment  of 
£50  a-year.  The  property  in  question  is  now  very  valuable,  and  worth  many  hundreds  per  annum. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  deed  of  conveyance  above  mentioned  wears  a very  suspicious  appear- 
ance, though  it  may  be  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  impeach  its  validity.  In  the  Reports  of 
1807-12,  p.  285.  it  is  staled  that  the  schoolhouse  was  built  by  the  Corporation  of  Dundalk,  and  an  acre 
of  land  granted  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  master,  and  that  the  annuity  of  £50  per  annum  was  granted 
in  consequence  of  a compact  entered  into  between  the  late  Earl  of  Clanbrassil  and  the  Corporation, 
the  latter  having  given  the  former  a part  of  certain  commons  near  their  town,  which  was  then- 
property,  upon  condition  that  the  Earl  of  Clanbrassil  would  endow  this  school  with  £50  a-year,  and 
oblige  the  master  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  freemen  of  the  Corporation  for  half  a guinea  per  quarter 
each.  The  Report  further  states,  that  in  1809  there  were  fourteen  boys  in  the  school  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  grant  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  freemen,  and  paid  two  guineas 
a-year  each  for  their  education.  The  accuracy  of  this  x-eport  is  entirely  denied  by  Lord  Roden,  who 
now  represents  the  Earls  of  Limei-ick  and  Clanbrassil.  Mi-.  Briscoe,  his  agent,  stated  to  me  that 
the  Corporation  never  had  any  property,  except  the  shambles,  in  the  town  of  Dundalk  (held  by  them 
under  a lease  for  ever) ; that  the  ground  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stands  and  the  land  attached 
thereto  are,  and  always  were,  part  of  the  Iloden  estate,  and  that  Lord  Limerick  built  the  schoolhouse 
at  his  own  expense.  He  stated  further,  that  there  never  existed  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
men’s children  to  be  educated  for  two  guineas  a-year;  and  that  although  he  had  made  diligent 
search  among  the  muniments  of  the  estate,  and  also  examined  the  old  Corporation  books,  he  could 
not  discover  any  evidence  of  the  existence,  of  such  a right.  He  stated  furthei-,  that  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Inquii-y,  in  1833,  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Cox-poration  books,  and 
examined  sevei-al  witnesses  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  procui-e  any  evidence 
beyond  hearsay  to  show  that  such  a right  had  ever  been  exei-cised.  Between  these  conflicting 
accounts  1 am  unable  to  decide ; but  it  is  vei-y  unfortunate  that  the  deed  of  endowment  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

This  institution  is  respectably  conducted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  English  department,  the 
state  of  education  therein  is  not  unsatisfaetox-y.  I examined  a class  of  the  pupils  in  Horace  and 
Homer,  and  found  them  fairly  instructed.  In  writing  from  dictation  they  made  some  mistakes  in 
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spelling,  but  tlie  result  was  otherwise  not  unfavourable.  In  English  histoiy  their  answering  was 
tolerable;  in  English  grammar,  indifferent. — [20th  September,  1856.] 

Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English , Bogs’  School — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  not  as 
good  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  children  whom  I examined  read  badly  (from  Third  Reading 
Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society),  and  of  grammar  knew  but  little.  In  geography,  how- 
ever, their  answering  was  superior.  Writing  from  dictation  is  not  practised  in  the  school. — [8th  Sep- 
tember, 1856.] 

Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Girls’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was 
very  unfavourable.  I examined  tlie  most  advanced  class  of  the  pupils.  They  read  (from  the  Third 
Part  of  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  very  badly.  Their  answering  in  geography  was  very  indifferent, 
and  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  grammar.  In  mental  arithmetic  their  answering  was  better — 
[6th  September,  1856.]  • 

Dundalk,  Incorporated  Socictg’s  Institution — This  institution  is  respectably  conducted,  and  in 
good  working  order.  I examined  a numerous  class  in  English  dictation,  English  history,  grammar, 
and  reading,  in  all  of  which  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well.  The  course  of  education  given  in 
the  school  might,  however,  be  usefully  extended  by  embracing  navigation — an  important  branch  of 
instruction  in  a commercial  seaport  town  like  Dundalk.  I may  also  observe  that  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  find  in  a school  of  such  pretensions,  and  so  numerously  attended,  only  two  boys  learning 
book-keeping,  a defect  the  more  remarkable  as  the  pupils  in  after-life  generally  turn  to  commercial 
pursuits. — [18th  September,  1856.] 

Dundalk  (Convent),  National  School.  — The  girls  whom  I examined  displayed  but  little 
intelligence.  Their  reading  (from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons)  was  indifferent.  They  could  not 
parse  a sentence,  and  their  knowledge  of  geography  was  extremely  slight.  The  state  of  instruction 
was  much  below  the  average.  The  school,  however,  was  orderly  and  well  regulated  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, as  indeed  all  schools  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  religious  orders  appear  to  be — [7th  June, 
1856.] 

Dundalk,  National  Boys’  School  (No.  2). — I examined  a class  of  twenty  boys  in  English  dictation, 
grammar,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  eight  acquitted  themselves  well,  the  rest 
badly.  The  general  answering  in  geography  was  respectable,  and  in  grammar  fair.  In  explaining 
the  meaning  of  words  there  was  not  much  intelligence  evinced.  The  school  seemed  to  be  well 
conducted  in  general ; but  it  is  observable  that,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  it  possesses, 
the  amount  of  proficiency  at  present  attained  by  the  pupils  is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been 
expected.  In  so  large  a school,  situate  in  such  a town  as  Dundalk,  it  was  hardly  satisfactory  to  find 
only  one  boy  in  Euclid  and  one  in  algebra.: — [7th  June,  1856.] 

Dundalk,  National  Boys’  School  (No.  3). — I did  not  examine  the  pupils  iu  this  school,  the  master 
having  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  examination  to  be  made,  inasmuch  as  same  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board. — [7th  June,  1856.] 

Termonfeckin  School. — This  is  a poor  school,  and  in  a declining  condition.  The  state  of  instruc- 
tion was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I examined  a mixed  class,  comprising  four  girls  and  three  boys,  in 
reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  reading  was  indifferent,  and  tlie  answering  iu  geography 
(with  the  exception  of  one  boy)  bad;  none  of  them  were  able  to  parse,  and  in  explaining  the  meaning 
of  words  very  little  intelligence  was  exhibited  by  any  of  the  pupils.  The  school  being  situate  near 
the  coast,  and  only  a few  miles  from  the  flourishing  port  of  Drogheda,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
some  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  principles  of  navigation — [8th  September,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2 Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Louth , Sleplienstoivn  School. — The  sclioolhcuse  and  land  attached  to  it  were  taken  possession  of 
by  Mr.  Fortescue  several  years  ago,  and  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  bis  tenant.  There  would 
be  no  use  in  attempting  to  revive  the  school  at  the  present  time,  as  children  could  not  be  procured 
to  attend  it.  There  are  National  schools  in  the  district,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  Protestant  children  in  the  locality  fit  to  attend 
school  does  not  exceed  two.  ‘Whether,  however,  the  school  can  or  cannot  be  successfully  re-estab- 
lished, it  is  clear  that  Colonel  Fortescue  has  no  right  to  retain  in  his  hands  premises  which  were 
granted  by  his  ancestor  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  absolutely  in  trust  for  educational  purposes. — 
[20th  September,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5 Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Dungodly,  Protestant  Charier  School. — It  is  clear  that  no  such  endowment  was  ever  in  ope- 
ration in  the  locality  indicated.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill,  Secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  states 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  records  of  the  Society,  and  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  whatever 
of  such  a school,  or  of  any  endowment  attached  thereto.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  no  such  school 
appears  in  the  “ Return  of  all  the  schools  that  have  been  kept  by  the  Incorporated  Society  at  any 
time  since  their  Incorporation.”  furnished  by  the  then  Secretary  of  tlie  Society  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  the  year  1825,  and  which  Return  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
First  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  30th  Slay,  1825.  From  inquiries  made  in  the  locality,  I 
ascertained  that  about  seventy  years  ago  a man  of  the  name  of  Simpson  lived  at  Dungodly,  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  a large  estate  there,  now  in  the  hands  of  other  parties.  An  old  man,  long  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  stated  that  he  remembered  seeing  a piece  of  waste  ground,  near  the  Cross 
Roads  at  Dungodly,  which  was  laid  off  for  the  erection  of  a schoolliouse,  but  that  same  was  never 
built.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  information  which  I received  on  the  subject  of  this  endowment. — 
[22nd  September,  1 856.] 

Louth,  Glyde  Farm,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — This  schoolliouse  was  built  by  the  late- 
Colonel  Fortescue,  prior  to  the  year  1826,  upon  his  own  ground,  and  at  his  own  expense;  and  by 
his  permission,  the  schoolmaster  occupied  one  acre  of  land  as  part  of  his  perquisites  for  teaching, 
his  general  salary  being  paid  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Glyde  farm  estate  having  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Upton,  that  gentleman,  in  the  year  1854,  took  possession  of  the  school  premises,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  school,  although  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  willing  to  continue  the  payment  of 
the  teacher’s  salary,  and  the  school  itself  was  admittedly  beneficial  to  the  locality — [22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

N et  Annual  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
LtUHial  Value 
of  School  | 

From  i 
'rust  Funds. 

Object. 

Coukse  of  Instruction. 

Ardbraccan, 

Bishop  of  Meath, 
grant,  13  June, 
1745. 

2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  J 

For  the  use  ol  a resident 
Protestant  schoolmaster 
to  teach  tlic  English 
tongue  in  the  parish  for 
ever.  Abstract  of  Deed. 
Lodges  Index  to  Hoik. 

. 

Ardcath ; Clogliran, 
National. 

Rev  JohnLeonard. 
will,  proved  25 
August,  1831, 
rent-charge,  £3 
(is.  erf.;  site  held 
by  prescription. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

3 10  0 

3 6 8 

For  the  literary  instruc- 
tion of  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic children  of  the 
Union  of  Ardcath. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Heading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Ardmurclian ; Hayes, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English. 

Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments.p.  731. 

Lord  Lieutenant  s 
Sehool  Building 
Fund,  £47  15 s. 
bd.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £47  15s. 
bd.  ; Robert 
Bourke,  grant, 
5 Dec.,  1823. 

1 0 0 

3 17  4 

(Part  of 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Bective ; Robinstown, 

JamcsLogan,will, 
proved  19  Dec., 
1840. 

Rent- charge. 

5 0 0 

For  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  school  of  Rob- 
instown. as  long  as  edu- 
cation shall  bo  afforded 
in  it  to  poor  children, 
and  the  teacher  continue 
obedient  to  pastor  of 
parish.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Homan  Catholic  catechism. 

Carlanstoum. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice, £4t>  3s. 
Id. ; Sir  Henry 
Meredith,  Bart., 
grant,  5 J uly, 
1B17;  AnneKtjl- 
lett,  will;  £131, 
part  of  bequest, 
expended  in 

building;  for  re- 
sidue, vide  Table 
No.  4,  p.  194. 

1 2 19 

5 6 3 

For  erecting  and  supply- 
ing schools  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  for  the  cheap 
and  good  education  of 
children  of  the  poor. 

Copt/  of  Will. 

Glonalvey,  National, 
Boys. 

Rev.  .J  ohnLeonard 
will,  proved  25 
August,  1831, 
rent-charge,  £3 
(is. Sd. ; National 
Board  .£130;  sub- 
scriptions, £73 
lls.6d.;SirWm. 
Somerville,  grant 
of  site  vested  in 
Trustees. 

Site  and 

6 2 2 

3 6 8 

For  the  literary  instruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children  of  the 
Parish  of  Clonalvey. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
RomanCatholic  catechism. 

Clonal vey,  National, 
Girls. 

Rev.  JohnLeonard 
will,  proved  25 
August,  1831, 
rent-charge,  £3 
6s.  8 d.  ; as  to 
site,  identical 
with  preceding. 

3 6 8 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arilli- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

RomanCatholic  catechism. 

ClongiH. 

Rev.  Thos.  Sut- 
ton, grant,  2 
June,  1821. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmastei 
to  teach  childreu,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  min- 
ister, and  Church  cate- 
chism to  children  o: 
members  of  Established 
church.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritli- 

Voeal  music  (by  ear). 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  church  children. 
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Operation.  County  op  Meath. 


j Value  of 
other 

j Emolument 


la  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


National  Board,  School  fees. 


Apartments 
and  garden, 

£2  10s. 


Countess  of 
Mayo,  £b ; 
Governors,  <05. 


0 Parish  Priest. 


School. 


§1  I 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Hulas,  185; 


National  Board, 


i Rev.  Mr.  Stopford, 
£8  ; Church 
Education  So- 1 
ciety,  £l. 


:ber. 

| Religion;  | 

•= 

| ~ | | | 

3 I § j 

i t 

| 1 1‘  I § 

« | £ 1 6 1 

2 83  - - 


VOL.  III. 


I 

j School  notinspected 
by  AssistantCom- 
missioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  discovered. 
Schoolmaster  re- 
fuses information. 

Unsatisfactory. 

| Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 


j State  of  instruction 
satisfactory  ; 
schoolroom  defec- 


V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  196. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

| As  to  loss  of  Miss 
Kellett’s  bequest, 
vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
City  of  Dublin,  p. 
123. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
' p.  196. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

' 

Locality 
Name  of  Scliool. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Donaghpatrick. 

A.  D.V.,  £18  9s. 
3d.  ; presumed 
grant  from  Rev. 
Geo.  O’Connor. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
4 18  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needlc- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Dowtli,  National. 

Viscount  Netter- 
ville.  will,  dated 
17  Dec.,  1812, 
Castle  of  Dowth 
and  56a..  2k. 

3Sp.  ; Chancery 

Renteharge. 

20  0 0 

For  instruction  of  six 
orphans  in  reading, 
writing,  and  keeping 
accounts ; and  for  a Sun- 
day school  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Roman Catholic  catechism. 

scheme,  16  April, 
1832, appointing 
£20  to  he  paid 
out  of  same. 

Scheme,  as  settled  by  Court 
of  Chancery. 

Duleek. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d. ; sub- 

scriptions, £92 
6s.  2d.  ; Henry 
Smith,  grant, 
1824,  reserving 
rent,  12s.  1 Id. 

0 1 0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Dunsaney,  National, 
Boys. 

JamesLogan.will, 
proved  19  Dec., 
1846, renteharge 
£5;  Lord  Dun- 
saney, lease  for 

serving  6s.  3d. 
annual  rent. 

0 1 0 

5 15  4 

5 0 0 

For  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  school  of  Dun- 
saney, as  long  as  educa- 
tion shall  be  atforded  in 
it  to  poor  children,  and 
teacher  continue  obe- 
dient to  pastor  of  parish. 

WH7;  llep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing; gram- 
mar : geography ; arith- 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Dunsaney.  National, 
Girls. 

As  to  site,  identi- 
cal with  prece- 
ding. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Kells,  Dempsey’s,  Boys. 

Catherine  Demp- 
sey, will,  death, 
22  August, 1838, 
176a.  Ir.  30p. 
in  fee  simple, 
64  A.  Ik.  2tf£p. 
for99years,from 
1781,  6a.  Ir. 
32  hP-  for  99 
, years, froml781, 
subject  to  rent 
of  £74  Is.  6 id., 
32a.  Or.  34p.  for 
99  years,  from 
1799,  and  3a. 
Oit.  36P.  for  99 
years, fromi779, 

subject  to  resit 

32a.  Or.  34p.  for 
999  years,  from 
1779.  subject  to 
rent  of  £13  16s. 
lid.;  Marquess 
of  Headfort, 
grants  of  site,  30 
Nov.,  1839,  and 
1 Sept.,  1840, 

314  3 35 
Site. 

139  16  6 

For edueat  ion  a nd  clo  thing 
of  poor  children  of  town 

of  ICells,  and  of  the  parish 

according  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic boundaries,  under 
regulation  of  Trustees. 
Wills  Hep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography : arith- 
metic? Euclid;  Algebra; 
mensuration. 
RomanCatholic  catechism. 

annual  rent. 

Kells,  Dempsey'?,  Girls 

Identiealwith  pre 
ceding. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; (French  to  pupils 

who  pay). 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; embroidery;  Ber- 
lin work. 

Vocal  music  (ITullah). 
RomanCatholic  catechism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Meath — continued. 


Nature  and  ^ .3  £ 

Annual  Annual  jn  -g  .£  — 

Appointment.  Salary.  By  whom  paid.  vaiueof  g"  Play  -ri 


‘I  ~ 2 <3  I . cha.ges. 


Apartments]  30  7 Non 


In  trustees.  37  0 

Scheme,  as  settled  by 
Court  of  Chancery. 


0 Trustee.  .£20 ; Apart-  ] 
National  Board,  ■ meats,  f 
£17.  £3  ; fuel,  ] 

candles,  &c.| 


free,  i fective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  196. 

Tree.  Very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; discipline 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  196. 


13  0 0 Rev.  Air.  Batty,  Land, 
from  subscrip-  £|  5s. ; 
tions.  small  gra 


In  local  patron,  . 22  0 0 National  Board,  Apart- 
with  approval  of  £17;  Patron,  ments  and 

National  Board.  from  Trust  land,  £ > I 

Rules,  1855.  ■ fund,  £5.  10s.  ; school 

fees.  j 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  salary 
too  low. 

VideEx.RepA.C. 

p.  196. 


I is.  to  6s. ; ! Satisfactory. 


Same.  27  0 0 National  Board,  School  fees.! 

£17;  LadyPin- 


s.  id.  to  Very  unsatisfac- 
16s. ; tory. 
me  free.  Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  196. 


^.\?',iustees'  40  0 0 Trustees. 
Will;  Rep.  A.C.  40  .0  0 Same. 
Assistant. 


is.  id. ; Satisfactory. 

3m e free.  Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  196. 

For  . Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
12409  et  seq. 


Apart-  312  — Sufficient.  11R 11 
ments,  gar- 
den, and 
field,  £20. 


£1  6s. ; Satisfactory. 

I some  free.  Pupils  who  pay  are 
much  better  in- 
structed than  the 

Fide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  i 


• Locality 
Name  of  Sclioo 


I Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

\ Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
fromGovernors, 
£180  9s.  10  d.; 
subscriptions, 
£90  5s. ; Henry 
Potterton,  re- 
newable lease, 
14,  August,  1841. 

J amcsLogan , will, 
proved  1 9 Dec. , 
1846,  rent- 
cliarge,  £5. 


Navan,  Endowed. 


Not  Anuual  Income 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
Acreage.  ; 0f  School  I 


Alderman  John 
Preston,  grant, 
1686  ; Chancery 
decree,  28  July, 
1827:  Stat.  53 
Geo.  III.,  ch. 
107. 


L.L.  Fund,  £138 
9s.  2d. ; Samuel 
Fitzherbert.Jno. 
Ruxton,  and 
RichardRuxton, 
grant,  8 Oct., 
1821  ; Richard 
Ruxton  Fitz- 
herbert,  will, 
death,  17  Feb., 
1840,  £30  rent~ 
charge. 


(Part  of 

[from  gene- 
ral fund.) 


Course  or  Instruction. 


For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
’or  instruction  of  chil- 
dren in  Holy  Scripture 
(authorized  version). 

Deed. 


long  ; 


cation  shall  be  afforded 
in  it  to  poor  children, 
and  teacher  continue 
obedient  to  pastor  of 
parish. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 
pay  a schoolmaster, 


f l’rc 


Xav; 


si  dent  : 


of 


Recital  in  Statu i 


Seven-sixteenths  of 
come  ot  Cappalouglilin 
Estate,  in  Queen's  Co., 
to  be  applicable  to  use 
of  school,  under  regula- 
tion of  Commissioners 
of  Education,  Ireland. 

Statute. 

Tor  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Richard  Rux- 
ton, or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Richard 
Ruxton.  Deed. 

To  pay  master  and  mis- 
tress of  Flower-hill, 
school  £15  and  £10  re- 
spectively, and.Cotokeep 
sehoolhouse  and  yard  ! " 
repair.  Endowment 
be  vested  in  Bishop  of 
Meath,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  of1 
Kildarc-place  Society. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 


For  the  education  of  the 
children  of  parish  of 
Oldeastle,  and  next  of 
parishes  of  Loughcrew, 
Moylagh,  Killeagh,  and 
Kilbride,  and  if  there  be 
room,  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  withoi: ' 
distinction  as  to  creed. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration  ; book- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration  ; book- 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  tolloman| 
Catholics. 

Greek  ; Latin  ; Euclid ; 
algebra ; trigonometry. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ; 
bookkeeping ; English, 
Grecian,  and  Roman 
history. 

Scriptures  ; articles  of  re- 
ligion ; Church  cate- 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensura- 
tion ; bookkeeping. 


Chancertj  Scliei) 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Roman  and  Gre- 
cian history;  Euclid; 
a'gebra ; mensuration ; 
bookkeeping;  astronomy; 

zoology. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Ho- 
man Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Ro- 
man Catholic  catechism ; 
to  Roman  Catholics. 


ami  income;  live-sixteenths  in  Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 
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Master. 

1 - School. 

, Pupils. 

1 

! 0*2 

Number 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

l 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-ground 

| 

< 

s 

o 

<3 

I 

O 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

£ s.  d. 

20  0 0 

Governors,  .£10; 
Lord  Darnley, 
£10. 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

K 

1£ 

! » 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1655. 

43  0 0 

National  Board, 
£38;  Patron, 
£5. 

Apart- 
ments and 
and,  £21 0s. 
School  fees 

<1 

Small. 

" 

60 

■ 

- 

- 

4s.  to  £1. 

Very  satisfactory. 
School  accommo- 
dation defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 

In  heirs  male  of 
grantor. 

Recital  in  Statute. 

92  6 2 
Assistant. 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Same. 

House  and 
garden,  £20 
school  fees. 

51 

8 

£2;  some 
free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, vide 
12863  et  seq. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.  to  Rep.,  p. 
317. 

In  Richard  Bux- 
ton and  his  heirs. 

Deed. 

40  0 0 

Mr.  Rotlnvell, 
and  trustees  of 
the  late  Richd. 
Ruxton  Fitz- 
herbert. 

Apartments 
and  garden 

Sufficient. 

23 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. ; 

some  free. 

Unsatisfactory 
School  accommo- 
dation defective. 

- Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  197. 

S““. 

15  0 0 

Same. 

ments  and 
garden,  £5. 

87 

- 

Same. 

» 

19 

IS 

i 

- 

- 

6s.  6d.  to 
13s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 

In  trustees. 
Chancery  Scheme. 

100  0 0 

20  0 0 
Monitors. 

Trustees. 

Furnished 
apartments 
ind  garden. 
£20; 
fuel  and 
candles. 

54S 

Sufficient. 

110 

228 

40 

188 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  distribution 
of  endowment, 
vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 

Same. 

80  0 0 

20  0 0 
tresses. 

Same. 

Furnished 
ipartments 
iiul  garden, 
£25 ; 
fuel  and 

- 

- 

Same. 

151 

85 

30 

« 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  197. 

Queen's  Comity,  p.  200;  and  four-sixteenths  in  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  p.  5C 
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Table,  No.  1 .-^-Endowments  is 


Net  Annual  Income.  • 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

from  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 
' 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d- 

£ s.  d. 

Batlimolion. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions. £46 
3s.  1 d. ; Earl  of 
Darnley,  grant, 
reserving  £2  6s. 

1 2 19 

4 15  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

27  May,  1826. 

Bat  oath,  National, 
Boys. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, £62  6s.  2 d. 
and  subscrip- 
tions; M r.  Keogh, 

0 2 1 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 
Agricultural  instruction., 
Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  , to 
Boman  Catholics. 

Batoath,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting  ; em- 
broidery. 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Slane,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  ISs.  6tf.  ; 
Earl  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Austin 
Cooper,  renew- 
able lease,  12 
Jan.,  1810. 

Site. 

8 16  1 

(Salary 
ral  fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Beading  ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Trim,  Incorporated 
Society's,  Boys. 

Earl  of  Morning- 
ton,  grant,  1 7 
August,  1748. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Site  held  under 

14  2 12 

24  8 2 

28  13  9 
(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  instruction  of  Boman 
Catholics  and  other  poor 
natives  of  Ireland,  in 
English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; in  husband- 
ry and  housewifery,  or 
in  trades,  manufactures, 
or  other  manual  occupa- 
tions ; in  Scripture,  and 
in  principles  of  Protes- 
tant established  religion. 

Charter. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish dictation;  use  of 
the  globes  ; Euclid ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Trim,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

(Part  of 
salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  dicta- 
tion ; English  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism toChurch  children. 

1100  3 30 
6 sites  and 
rent-charges 

357  17  9 

852  12  0 

794  15  8 
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— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i . 

1 Number. 

i 

Religion. 

7 

Atp"‘"nt 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

73  s 

1 is  2 
M-g 

•g'l 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

O 

| 

& 

6 

| 

« 

! £ 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

Stale  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ S.  d. 

Iu  minister. 

Deed. 

22  10  0 

P.ev.  Mr.  Magee. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£5. 

49 

Small. 

30 

50 

50 

4s.  to  70s. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  197. 

In  local  Patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

47  0 0 

National  Board, 
£37  ; Com- 
mittee, £10. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£8;  part  of 
school  fees. , 

102 

12 

Sufficient. 

53 

SO 

- 

79 

- 

Boarders, 
£12to£15; 
day  pupils 
4s.  id.  to 
£1  ; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory.  • 
Accommodation 
for  boarders  very 
deficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  197. 

30  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20 ; Commit- 
tee, £10. 

Share  of 
preceding, 
and  part  of 
school  fees. 

102 

- • 

Sufficient. 

30 

63 

- 

62 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  197. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£10. 

■“ 

- 

Yard  and 
garden 

13 

31 

’* 

19 

- 

- 

Eta. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter. 

36  0 0 

Incorporated 

Society. 

Apart- 
ments, £10; 
fuel,  £6 : 
laud,  £4 ; 
school  fees. 

287 

A 

22 

» 

28 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
£1; 

some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.p.  197. 

Same. 

30  0 0 

4 0 0 
Monitress. 

Incorporated 
Society,  £20; 
subscription, 
£10.  ■ 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety and  sub- 
scriptions. 

School  fees. 

- 

- 

None. 

- 

33 

31 

S 

- 

- 

10s.  to£l ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

557- 

28 

1053j 

1658 

J 

1333 

_ 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  05 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

a.  it.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ardbraccan;  Boher- 

Rev.  Michael  Branagan, 
will,  proved  9 April, 
1833. 

Bent- 

2 10  0 

~ 

For  the  Bohermeen  School. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Ardbraccan;  Boyers- 

Bev.  Michael  Branagan, 
will,  proved  9 April, 
1833. 

Bent- 

charge. 

- 

2 10  0 

- 

For  the  Boyerstown  School. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Ballymaglasson;  Grove. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
.£46  3s.  Id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £67  7s.  8 d. ; John 
Hamilton,  grant,  25 
March,  1824. 

0 3 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  grantor.  Deed. 

Castletown,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £107  6s.  S d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £53  19s. 
Id. ; Bev.  Edwd.  Nixon, 
grant,  1 March,  1841. 

1 0 0 

4 16  9 

- 

- 

For  an  English  School.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sehoolhouse  and  residence  of  a school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Clonard. 

Lady  Jane  Loftus,  grant, 
4 August.  1826,  part  of 
site;  Bev.EdwardNixon, 
grant,  25  May,  1830, 
part  of  site. 

1 2 23 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, and  Church  catechism,  to  children 
of  members  of  Established  Church,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed  (1826). 

Inniskeen;  Ervy. 

Joseph  Armstrong,  re- 
newable lease,  5 August, 
1825. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

~ 

For  education  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Copy  of 

Kilbrew. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id.  ; 
subscriptions,  £46  3s. 
Id. ; Bev.  JohnUniacke 
Swayne,  grant,  9 June, 
1825. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Baddanstown. 

Bev.  William  Tew,  will, 
proved  8 May,  1830, 
£200,  increased  by  accu- 
mulation to  £410  Os.  3d. 

12  6 0 

To  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  to  he 
applied  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
a parochial  school,  and  the  payment  of  a 
Protestant  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
for  instructing  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
parish  of  Baddanstown.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Total,  . 

3 2 32 
Site  and 

19  6 3 

5 0 0 

12  6 0 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No-  4. — Endowments  Lost  ok 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 

Object. 

of  School 

jFrom  Land. 

1 From  Trust 
Funds. 

Ardbraccan;  Oatlands. 

Association  for  Diseounten- ! 
ancing  Vice,  £43  6s.  8 d. ; j 
site  to  be  granted. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
3 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

- 
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Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

! 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 

Remarks. 

- 

None. 

Refusal  of  trustee  to  pay  bequest,  on  the 
ground  of  his  supposed  non-liability  in  point 
of  law.  Rep.  A.  C. 

If  immediate  measures  are  not  taken  there 
will  be  little  hope  of  recovering  the  endow- 
ment. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  198. 

Case  referred  to  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests. 

- 

s,™. 

s‘“- 

Sa™. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

1 In  existence. 

Discontinued  owing  to  an  agitation  got  up  by 
the  parish  priest  against  the  Kildare-place 
Society’s  system  of  education,  and  the  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  by  his  direction.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  in  possession  of  proprietor  of  Grove. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  because  the  present  rector  be- 
lieved the  educational  wants  of  the  Protest- 
ant children  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  by 
the  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  premises  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
rector.  The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  are 
seeking  to  recover  possession  of  them,  with 
a view  of  restoring  them  to  them  original 
purpose.  Rector  has  offered  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  recovering  premises, 
if  compensation  be  made  to  his  tenant. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  funds  and  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  owing  to  depopulation  produced 
by  the  famine.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  required  in  district.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

None. 

Not  established  for  reasons  unascertained, 
but  supposed  to  be  appropriation  of  the 
money  by  grantor  of  land  to  his  own  use. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  further  particulars,  vide  E.v.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  198. 

In  minister  of  parish,  and 
his  licensed  curate. 

Will ; Rep.  A.  C. 

None. 

Not  established  because  the  rector  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  fund. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments.  County  op  Meath — [None-] 


Expired.  County  of  Meath. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Return  made  to  House  of  Commons,  1821, 
relative  to  Funds  and  Revenues  of  Schools 
in  Ireland,  Parliamentary  Paper,  653,  p. 

This  school  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation  since  18-10,  and  the  pre- 
mises have  been  sold.  Rep.  A.  C.  j 

The  person  at  present  in  possession 
of  the  premises  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  documents  securing 
this  endowment.  Vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  198. 

VOL.  III. 

2 C 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or 


Endowment. 

T and4 

Estimated  | 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

of  School  ! 
Premises.  | 

From  Land. 

jTrnst  Funds. 

Object. 

Ardbraccan,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Bishop  of  Meath,  grant,  1 
reserving  rent,  £4  3s.  Id.  1 

18  2 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

: For  the  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; in  husbandly  and 
housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or 
other  manual  occupations ; in  Scripture  and 
in  principles  of  Protestant  Established  Reli- 
gion. Charter. 

Dunshaughlin>'Sationa.\. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulligan,  assign- 
ment of  interest  in  ter- 
minable lease. 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

~ 

- 

For  the  benefit  of  Dunshaughlin  National 
School.  Rep.  A.  C.  1 

Galtrim. 

A.  D.  V.  £46  3s.  lrf. ; Wm, 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

~ 

~ 

- 

Kilskeer ; Crossakecl, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £276  18s.  6d..  and 
subscriptions ; Rob  t. Wade, 
grant,  4 Eeb.,  1812. 

3 0 38 

11  10  10 

— 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  T. 

For  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Meath  County. 

Anne  Kellett,  will,  dated 
21  May,  1811,  £3,000,  of 
which  £131  was  expended 
on  building.  Vide  Table 
No.  1 , p.  184. 

86  1 5 

For  erecting  and  supplying  schools  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  for  the  cheap  and  good 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Stamullen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Benson,  will, 
£100,  and  subscriptions. 

- 

- 

3 0 0 

- 

Total,  . 

26  2 38 
and  site. 

37  7 9 

89  t 5 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Meatii. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Aglier,  National. 

Fund  for  education 
of  Roman  Catholics. ' 

Answer  to  Circular. 

No  endowment  for  any  educational  purpose 
iu  parish.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  connexion 
with  National  Board. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Agher,  Parochial. 

House  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  109  a. 

Site  not  in  any  way  secured  to  school. 

Rip.  A.  C. 

School  in  connexion 
with  National  Board. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Athboy. 

Bequest  from  John 
Tandy,  will,  dated, 
26  March,  1783. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

The  defined  object  of  the  endowment  was, 
for  the  apprenticing  Protestant  children, 
generally.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments  for  ap- 
prenticeship, uncon- 
nected with  a school, 
• not  within  Commis- 
sion. or  Statute  18  & 
19  Vic.,  chap.  59. 

Creewood,  National. 

Three  roods  of  land. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  land  is  the  private  property  of  Sir 
St.  Vincent  Whitslied.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Dunshaughlin. 

House  and  garden, 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  119  a. 

No  property  of  any  kind  is  scoured  to  this 
school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  operation. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kells. 

Bequest  from  Mr. 
Ralphson. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep.,' 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

No  such  endowment  has  existed  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Kells. 

Re,,.  A.  C. 

Laracor. 

Free  house  and  gar- 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction,. Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  130  a. 

House  and  land  held  at  will.  Rep.  A.  C.  \ 

School  no  longer  in 
operation.  Rep.A.C. 

Meath. 

Bequest  of  annuity 
of  £80  from  Bishop 
Sterne-  and  Dr. 
Chetwood. 

' 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

Endowment  for  apprenticeship  generally. 

Rej>.  A.  C. 

Endowments  for  ap- 
prenticeship, uncon- 
nected with  a school, 
not  within-  Commis- 
sion, or  Statute  18  & 
19  Vic.,  chap.  59. 
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Expired.  County  of  Meatii — ■continued. 


Authority  on  -which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Hep.,  1835,  App.  p.  550. 

This  school  was  suppressed,  by  order  of  General  Board  of  Incor- 
porated Society,  in  1828,  and  in  1829,  the  sclioolhouse  and  land 
were  surrendered  to  successor  of  original  donor. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Ire- 
land, 2 Bep.,  1835,  p.  I19o. 

The  lease  assigned  by  testator  to  the  school  expired  about  four 
years  ago.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Commons,  ) 82 1 , 
relative  to  Funds  and  Revenues  of  Schools 
in  Ireland,  Parliamentary  paper,  553,  p.  9. 

The  lease  was  surrendered  to  the  landlord  by  one  of. the  church- 
wardens. Rep.  A.  C. 

The  premises  have  been  sold  under 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  198. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  1 ltep.,  1835,  App.,  p. 
550. 

The  Governors  having  resolved  to  discontinue  school,  surren- 
dered premises  to  heir  of  grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 

" 

Copy  of  Will. 

Lost  through  mismanagement  and  insolvency  of  trustee. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  City  of  Dublin,  p.  123. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p. 
551. 

This  bequest  has  been  expended  on  a site  not  secured  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Meath — continued. 


Locality 
Nome  of  School. 

Description  of  1 

alleged  Endowment,  j 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Rathdrinagh ; Knock- 
common. 

House  and  garden, 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 

- 

School  premises  held  at  will.  Rep.  A.  C.  \ 

- 

Rathmolion. 

Bequest  from  Sir ! 
John  Rawdon. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
j 1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  any  such  bequest. 

- 

Rathmore;  Moyaugher. 

House  site  from  Lord 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  736. 

It  appears  that  no  trust  whatever  attaches 
to  the  premises.  Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Skryne,  National. 

Annuity  of  £9  4s.  7 d. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1S35,  App.,  p.  551. 

Identical  with  Tryvet,  below.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Stamullen. 

Eighteen  acres  of 
land  from  Lord 
Gormanstown. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

No  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  exist-  : 
ence  of  any  such  endowment.  Rep.  A.  C.  j 

- 

Syddan ; Parsonstown. 

£21  per  annum  from 
proprietors  of  par- 
ish ; house  and  gar- 
den, rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
142  a. 

The  sources  of  support  mentioned  were 
purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  they  were  derived. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Tara,  Parochial. 

House  and  garden, 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
143  a. 

The  premises  are  not  secured  to  the  use  of 
the  school.  Rep.  A.  C.  ; 

- 

Try  vet ; Fylas. 

Bequest  of  £9  4s.  Id. 
annuity  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Russell. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

This  endowment  was  not  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Russell,  but  was  deposited  with  trus- 
tees for  charitable  purposes,  generally 
connected  with  the  parish  of  Tryvet. 
Mr.  Russell  was  merely  the  person  through 
whom  the  money  was  paid.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  further  particu- 
lars. vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.,  p.  198. 

Vol.  Ill;  * 2 C 2 
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County  of  Meath. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Ardcath;  Cloghran, 
National. 


Ardmnrchan;  Hayes, 
Erasmus  Smith's 
English. 

Beotive;  Rohins- 


Clonalvey,  National, 


ClongiU. 


Donaghpatrick. 


Dowth,  National. 


Duleek. 


Dunsaney,  National, 
Girls. 


Kells ; Dempsey’s 


Kells ; Dempsey’s 
Girls. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  Frederick  William  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Ardcath;  Cloghran,  National  School. — I examined  three  of  the  boys  (the  most  advanced  class  in  the 
school)  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  Two  out  of  the  three  acquitted  themselves  very 
badly  in  every  thing ; the  third  boy  very  creditably.  Ho  was  a lad  of  superior  intelligence  and 
ability. 

The  schoolroom  is  very  inferior,  with  an  earthen  floor,  full  of  ruts  and  holes,  and  a thatched 
roof. — [13th  May,  1856.] 

Ardmurchan;  Hayes,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — I examined  a mixed  class  (boys  and 
girls)  in  reading,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  in  all  they  acquitted  themselves  respectably 

The  schoolroom  is  bad  in  every  respect. — [10th  April,  1856.] 

Bective;  Edbinstmvn  School. — I examined  the  third  (the  most  advanced)  class  in  reading,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  They  read  badly,  and  were  backward  in  geography  and  arithmetic. 

The  school,  with  the  poor  appliances  at  its  command,  and  the  wretched  remuneration  paid  to  the 
teacher,  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper.  It  is  a misfortune  that  the  children  of  this  locality,  owing  to 
some  local  squabble,  have  been  deprived  of  the  great  advantage  afforded  by  the  National  school. — 
[13th  May,  1856.] 

Clonalvey,  National  Boys’  School. — I examined  the  head  class  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result 
was  unfavourable.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  was  limited,  and  on  the  whole  but  little  intelli- 
gence was  evinced  by  any  of  the  pupils. — [13th  May,  1856.] 

ClongiU  School. — I examined  the  children  who  were  present,  and  found  that  they  read  badly  (from 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society),  and  that  in  arithmetic  none  had  advanced  as 
far  as  multiplication.  They  were  examined  by  the  mistress  in  the  elementary  principles  of  geography, 
with  which  they  appeared  fairly  acquainted. 

That  a higher  state  of  instruction  iu  the  school  has  not  been  attained  can  excite  no  surprise  when 
the  wretched  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  school  requisites,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration.— [9th  April,  1856.] 

Donaghpatrick  School. — A part  of  the  glebe  land  was  originally  set  apart  as  a site  for  the  school- 
house,  together  with  a small  additional  piece  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  it  was 
intended,  should  also  be  sexton  and  parish  clerk.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  partly  from  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  partly  from  subscriptions.  I could  not 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  deed  in  existence  conveying  the  aforesaid  premises  in  trust  for  the 
school,  but  from  the  well-known  practice  of  the  Association  not  to  grant  aid  for  building  unless  land 
was  secured  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  either  on  a permanent  endowment,  or  a lease  of  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  per  annum,  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  such  instrument  was  in  fact  executed.  Mr. 
Everard,  the  present  incumbent,  stated  to  me  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  premises  were 
held  in  trust  for  the  school,  and  that  they  had  been  occupied  as  such  since  1807  or  1808.  Mr. 
Everard  further  informed  me  that  he  considered  the  school  as  now  in  abeyance,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
mistress  had  not  been  appointed  by  him,  or  any  authorized  person.  He  stated  that  she  was  self- 
appointed,  in  fact,  and  was  quite  incompetent  for  the  duties  of  the  situation,  that  she  had  no  bond 
fide  school,  the  only  pupils  being  her  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  three  children  from  Dublin,  who 
were  boarded  and  lodged  with  her  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  he  had  consequently  refused  to  recog- 
nise her  as  schoolmistress,  or  pay  her  any  salary.  It  is  quite  obvious  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
that  the  school  is  at  present  in  a very  unprosperous  condition.  There  are  no  proper  appointments 
or  requisites  for  a school,  and  the  schoolhouse  itself  is  falling  into  dilapidation  and  decay.  I regret 
to  observe  that  the  interview  which  I had  with  the  incumbent  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that 
he  was  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  school. 

I examined  the  three  most  advanced  pupils.  One  of  them  (a  girl)  read  in  the  Third  Book  (Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society)  tolerably  well.  The  two  others  (a  boy  and  a girl)  read  in  the  Second 
Book  also  tolerably  well.  Their  acquaintance  with  geography  was  extremely  slight,  and  only  one  of 
the  three  knew  the  multiplication  table.  The  schoolroom  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  ever  designed  for  its  present  use-  The  school  is  in  a state  of  complete  decline, 
which  considering  the  circumstances  will  not  occasion  much  surprise. — [7th  April,  1856.] 

Dowth,  National  School. — I examined  a class  of  three  boys  (the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the 
school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result  was  extremely  unfavourable.  Only  one  boy  exhi- 
bited any  knowledge  of  geography.  None  of  them  could  parse  a sentence.  The  school  was  orderly, 
and  in  point  of  discipline  well  regulated;  in  point  of  instruction  very  low. — [14th  May,  1856.] 

Duleek  School. — I found  this  school  in  a very  wretched  plight.  When  I arrived  the  scholars 
were  out  at  play,  and  seeing  me  engaged  with  the  master  they  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  made  off  home.  Only  one  boy  remained  (he  was  the  schoolmaster’s  son)  a very  young  lad. 
He  read  for  me  (out  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society)  not  at  all  well,  and  of 
geography  kuew  but  little.  The  master  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  education  or  trainin''', 
nor  to  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  energy  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  that  a school,  the  teacher  of  which  receives  only  the  miserable  pittance  of  5s. 
a week,  can  ever  be  in  a prosperous  condition. — [14th  May,  1856.] 

Dunsaney,  National,  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  third  (the  most  advanced)  class.  The  reading 
of  the  pupils  was  very  bad,  and  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography  extremely  limited. — 
[12th  May,  1856.] 

Kells;  Dempsey's  Boys'  School. — The  boys  whom  I examined  did  not  read  well,  nor  were  they  able 
to  parse  a sentence  correctly.  In  Euclid  and  geography  their  answering  was  good.  This  is  a well- 
conducted  establishment. — [14th  May,  1856.] 

Kells;  Dempsey's  Girls'  School. — I examined  a class  of  the  pay  pupils.  They  read  well,  and  dis- 
played considerable  knowledge  of  geography,  and  a fair  proficiency  in  arithmetic.  They  also  appeared 
to  understand  tolerably  well  the  meaning  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  passage  which  they  had  read. 

I examined  another  class  (that  of  the  non-paying  pupils)  but  found  their  attainments  of  a much  more 
moderate  character. — [14th  May,  1856.] 
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Kilmessan,  N atwnal  School. — I examined  the  boys  in  English  dictation,  and  the  result  was  veryfavour-  County  op  Heath. 

able.  In  geography  their  answering  was  good,  and  in  arithmetic  fair.  I think  the  master  deserves  

great  credit  for  the  proficiency  and  attainments  of  his  pupils,  who  are  apparently  of  a very  poor  class.  Endowments  in 
The  schoolroom  is  not  suitable,  having  an  earthen  floor,  and  no  ceiling.— filth  April,  1856.1  utlcral'on\ 

_ , o l i 1 Iulmessan,  National. 

A avan,  Endowed  School. — Of  the  three  boys  present  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  only  one  had  Navan,  Endowed 
attained  any  degree  of  advancement  in  his  studies.  He  was  reading  the  classics  of  the  entrance  course 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  from  his  translations,  which  where  rendered  with  considerable  elegance 
and  fluency,  I was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  carefully  and  efficiently  taught.  Ilis  English  education 
also  was  not  neglected.  The  two  other  boys  were  unusually  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  their  attain- 
ments falling  much  below  the  average  proficiency  of  children  of  the  same  age  frequenting  the  National 
schools.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  they  had  been  attending  the  school  for  the  last  few 
months  only,  and  that  when  they  came  to  it  they  were  in  a state  of  almost  total  ignorance. 

What  the  causes  were  which  have  prevented  the  success  of  an  institution  so  liberally  endowed  as 
the  Navan  school  may  be  a question  admitting  of  difference  of  opinion;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
scandalous  abuses  which  prevailed  so  long  in  the  school,  whereby  its  revenues  were  devoted  to  the 
support  of  incompetent  or  absentee  masters,  the  bad  locality  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  extreme  paucity 
of  the  Protestant  population,  the  existence  of  a large  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  the  town, 
and  the  competing  and  superior  attractions  of  the  schools  of  Royal  foundation  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  contributed  not  a little  to  the  unfavourable  result.  For  the  present  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  that  unanimity  or  cordial  co-operative  feeling  between  the 
principal  and  under  masters  of  the  school,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperous  working  of  an  educa- 
tional establishment. — [20th  May,  1856.] 

N uyan;  Flower  Mill,  Boys’  School. — The  three  children  who  were  present  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  Navan ; Flower  Hill, 
my  visit  read  very  badly,  and  were  very  backward  in  geography  and  arithmetic.  It  is  right,  how-  •B°ys- 
ever,  to  add,  that  the  master  stated  to  me  they  were  by  no  means  a fair  sample  of  the  scholars,  as 
his  most  advanced  pupils  were  those  not  then  in  attendance. 

The  schoolhouse  is  very  damp,  and  the  schoolroom  has  an  earthen  floor,  and  a roof  without  a 
ceiling. — [4tli  April,  1856.] 

Navan;  Flower  Mill,  Girls’  School. — I examined  a class  of  five.  The  reading  of  three  of  the  pupils  Navan  - Flower  Hill 
was  good,  of  two  bad.  Only  two  knew  any  thing  of  geography,  and  their  knowledge  was  very  limited.  Girls.  ’ ’ 

— [5th  April,  1856.] 

Oldcastle,  Boys’  School. — The  boys  whom  I examined  read  well,  and  displayed  considerable  knowledge  Oldcastlo,  Boys, 
of  geography.  They  had  all  a fair  acquaintance  with  Euclid,  and  were  able  to  parse  well.  The 
school  seemed  to  be  efficiently  managed. — [lltli  May,  1856.] 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  endowment  as  allowed  by  the  Chancery  Scheme  (1857) 

Clerk's  salary  for  keeping  the  trust  accounts,  £5  0 0 
Salary  of  the  mistress  of  the  proposed  iufant 

school, 50  0 0 

Allowance  to  her  for  coal  and  candles,  . 10  0 0 

Salary  of  the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school,  . 80  0 0 

Allowance  to  her  for  coal  and  candles,  . 36  0 0 

N.B. — In  the  event  of  the  death,  dismissal, 
or  resignation  of  the  present  mistress, 
her  successor  is  to  receive  a salary  of 
£80,  and  £ 1 0 a year  for  coals  and  can- 
dles, the  trustees  i>roviding  fuel  for  the 
school. 

Salaries  to  monitors,  . . . . . 48  0 0 

Allowance  for  providing  materials  for  needle- 
work for  the  infants  of  girls’  school,  . 25  0 0 

Salary  of  the  master  in  the  boys’  school,  . 100  0 0 
Allowance  to  him  for  coal  and  candles,  . 36  0 0 

N.B — In  the  event  of  the  death,  dismissal, 
or  resignation  of  the  present  master,  his 

Oldcastle,  Girls’  School — I examined  several  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  geography,  grammar,  and  Oldcastle,  Girls, 
arithmetic,  and  they  acquitted  themselves  well  in  all.  The  school  is  efficiently  conducted  by  a 
competent-  teacher. — [14th  May,  1856.] 


successor  is  to  receive  a salary  of  A 100 
a year,  and  £10  a year  for  coals  and 
candles,  the  trustees  providing  fuel  for 
the  school. 


Monitors  in  boys’  school  (not  exceeding) 
Books  and  stationery  (not  exceeding)  . 
Salary  to  Protestant  Cbaplair 
To  Koman  Catholic,  . 

Rewards  to  scholars,  . 

Inspector’s  salary, 

For  printing  reports,  . 


Ralhmolion  School. — There  was  only  one  boy  belonging  to  the  third  class  present  on  the  occasion  of  Rathmolion. 
my  visit.  I examined  him  in  reading,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  He  read  tolerably  well,  but  was 
deficient  in  geography  and  arithmetic.  I also  heard  the  first  or  junior  class  read,  which  they  did 
fairly.  The  school  did  not  present  a thriving  aspect. — [14th  May,  1856.] 

Ratoath,  National,  Boys’  School. — T examined  the  fifth  class  (seven  in  number)  in  English  dictation.  Eatoath  National 
Two  acquitted  themselves  very  well — one  fairly — the  remaining  two  badly.  They  all  displayed  a Boys, 
fair  acquaintance  with  geography. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  boarders  is  very  bad.  The  bedrooms  are  small  and  dirty, 
besides  being  badly  lighted  and  ventilated.  They  are  also  shamefully  over-crowded,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  where  four  beds  are  placed  in  a room,  ten  and  a-half  feet  by  ten,  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
boys,  and  three  beds  in  a room,  twelve  feet  byeightand  a-half,  for  three  boys,  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  children  must  suffer. — [15lh  May,  1856.] 

Ratoath , National,  Girls'  School. — I examined  seven  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Eatoath,  National, 
classes.  Some  of  them  read  fairly,  others  badly.  Of  geography,  with  the  exception  of  one  girl,  they  Girls, 
displayed  an  entire  ignorance,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  one  was  by  no  means  extensive. — [15th 
May,  1856.] 

Trim,  Incorporated  Society's,  Boys’  School. — I examined  a class  in  English  grammar,  parsing,  and  Trim,  Incorporated 
geography,  and  English  dictation.  In  geography  the  answering  was  fair — in  the  other  departments  Society’s  Boys, 
the  result  was  not  favourable.  The  writing  of  the  pupils  was  good. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  is  not  in  a very  prosperous  condition,  and  that  the  competition  of 
the  splendidly  appointed  National  model  school  in  the  town  presses  severely  on  this  school. — [14th 
May,  1856.] 
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Count?  of  Meath.  Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Endowments  not  in  Ardbraccan ; JBohermeen  School. — I could  not  get  an  interview  with  Dr.  Brauagan.  I called  at  his 

Operation.  residence  (5th  April,  1850),  but  was  informed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  curate,  who  resided  in  the 
Ardbraccan,  Boher-  same  house,  that  Dr.  Brauagan,  who  was  then  ill,  could  not  see  any  person.  I beg  to  suggest  that 
mcen.  the  matter  of  this  endowment  bo  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 

for  their  consideration,  and  that  without  delay;  for  unless  some  prompt  action  be  had  in  the  matter, 
the  property,  out  of  which  the  annuities  are  payable,  will,  as  I have  been  informed,  very  likely  be 
wasted  by  the  present  owner. — [17tli  April,  1856.] 

ICilbrew.  Kilbreiv  School. — Notwithstanding  the  advance  of  money  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund, 

and  the  execution  of  thc  deed  of  conveyance  by  the  Rev.  J.  Swayne,  no  schoolhouse  was  ever  erected 
on  the  premises  granted  by  the  deed,  nor  was  any  school  ever  established  in  the  locality.  The  pre- 
sent rector  of  Kubrew,  Rev.  T.  II.  Barton,  has  been  constantly  residing  in  the  parish  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  neither  he  nor  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  place  ever  heard  of  any  such  school. 
Mr.  Barton  suspects  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne,  who  was  a strange  and  eccentric  character,  particu- 
larly in  pecuniary  transactions,  may  have  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use;  and,  as  he  died  a 
pauper  in  Swift’s  hospital,  of  course  the  funds,  if  received  by  him,  cannot  now  be  recovered.  I could 
not  ascertain  in  whose  possession  the  premises  conveyed  by  the  deed  were,  nor  even  their  exact 
locality.  There  is  no  map  on  the  deed,  although  a blank  space  is  left  in  the  margin,  with  observa- 
tions in  pencil — “ A map  of  the  ground  to  be  sketched  herein  and  what  further  marks  the  negli- 
gence with  which  these  matters  were  conducted,  the  deed  itself  is  not  executed  by  any  party  except 
the  grantor. — [3rd  September,  185G-] 


Endowments  Lost  or 
Ardbraccan ; Oat- 


Gait  rim. 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Ardbraccan;  Oatlands  School. — The  school  premises,  comprising  the  schoolhouse  aud  half  an  acre  of 
land  formerly  held  in  connexion  therewith,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Dorinstown, 
Navan,  who  purchased  the  estate  from  Mr.  Thompson,  the  previous  proprietor.  I had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  could  discover  no  trace  whatever  of  any  deed  or  other 
document  securing  the  premises  for  the  use  of  a school ; and  that  if  any  such  had  existed,  it  must 
have  appeared  on  the  investigation  of  the  title  instituted  by  him  previous  to  his  purchase  from  Mr. 
Thompson.  In  the  books  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  there  appears  a minute  dated 
12th  February,  1824,  “that  a note  should  be  written  to  the  law  agent,  directing  him  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  record  of  land  having  been  made  over  to  the  use  of  this  school  (Oatlands) 
as  a condition  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Association.’’  The  result  of  that  inquiry  is  not  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Association. — [30th  August,  1856.] 

Galtrim  School. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Siree  reiterated  to  me  the  statement  which  he  had  previously 
made  in  his  return  to  the  Commissioners,  viz.,  that  the  lease  ot  the  schoolhouse  and  land  had  been 
clandestinely  surrendered  by  the  churchwardens,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
Disney,  on  behalf  of  the  landlord ; and  he  (Mr.  Siree)  considered  the  endowment  now  irrecoverable, 
as  the  estate,  of  which  the  school  premises  formed  part,  had  been  sold  by  thc  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  to  Mr.  Corballis,  Q.c.  Mr.  Parsons  professes  himself  unable  to  afford  any  information  relative 
to  the  school,  although  he  was  one  of  the  churchwardens  who  (according  to  Mr.  Siree’s  statement) 
clandestinely  surrendered  the  lease  to  Mr.  Disney. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Disney,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  states  that  the  lease  of  the 
school  premises  contained  a clause  enabling  the  landlord  to  resume  possession  of  thc  premises  in  the 
event  of  thc  school  not  being  used  as  such  for  two  years ; and  that  as  it  had  not  been  so  used  for 
several  years,  the  possession  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  landlord.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  a clause  of  resumption  was  not  usually  inserted  in  leases  of  schools  endowed  by  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  original  instrument,  which  Mr.  Disney  has 
declined  to  lodge  with  the  Commissioners,  his  statement  on  that  point  cannot  be  accepted  as  alto- 
gether satisfactory. — [10th  July,  1856.] 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Try  vet;  Fylas. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Tri/vet;  Fylas  School. — The  circumstances  of  this  endowment  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity; 
and  all  the  information  which  I could  collect  respecting  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  nearly  a century  a°o 
some  benevolent  Roman  Catholic  had  deposited  with  trustees  a sum  of  money,  to  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  purposes  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Tryvet;  that  with  that  money  a per- 
petual bank  annuity  of  £10,  late  currency,  had  been  purchased,  and  that  the  yearly  income  thus  arising 
had  been  paid  to  the  teacher  of  Tryvet  school,  until  it  was  removed  to  Skryne  ; and  since  then  had  been 
paid  to  the  teacher  of  the  Skryne  National  school.  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  p.p.  of  Arran-quay  Chapel, 
Dublin,  during  his  lifetime,  received  the  annuity  from  the  bank,  and  appropriated  it  as  above  men- 
tioned. On  his  decease  it  was  received  by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  applied  in  the  like 
manner  by  him  until  his  decease.  Since  then,  the  bank  certificate,  or  document  evidencing  the 
annuity,  has  remained  in  possession  of  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  (Mr.  Maher)  of  Clownstown, 
Tara,  who  receives  the  annuity,  and  hands  over  the  money  to  the  parish  priest,  by  whom  it  is  paid 
to  the  teacher  of  the  National  school  as  part  of  his  salary.  There  is  no  declaration  of  trust,  nor  any 
instrument  in  writing  whatever,  showing  on  what  trusts  the  annuity  is  held;  and  it  is  therefore 
manifest  that  the  position  of  the  endowment  is  by  no  means  secure. — [28th  May,  1856.] 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  op 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Net  Aimu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From 

Trust  Funds 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Aghaboe. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £48  3s. 
id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £40  3s. 
id.  ; Eev.  T. 
Carr,  grant,  11 
July,  1821. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
4 7 8 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United 
Church,  within  the  pa- 
rish of  Aghaboe.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Ardea;  Lauragli,  Pa- 
rochial. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors 
of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools, 
£78  3s.  id.  ; 
subscriptions. 
£39  Is.  6id. , and 
grant  of  site,  1 
July,  1823. 

0 1 0 

3 15  4 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Ballyroan,  Endowed. 

Alderman  John 
Preston,  grant, 
1686  ; Chan- 
cery decree, 
28  July,  1827  ; 
Stat.  53  Geo.  3, 
Cl).  107,  sec.  14: 
assignment  to 
Commissioners 
of  Education  of 
renewable  lease 
of  school  premi- 
ses, and  48a.  1r. 
34i\,  in  consider- 
ation of  £1,198 
3s.  id.,  subject 
to  £36  18s.  Id. 
yearly  rent,  30 
Nov.,  1837. 

542  3 21* 
48  1 34 

23  17  5 

231  16  11 

To  pay  a Protestant 
schoolmaster  resident 
in  the  town  of  Ballyroan, 
£25  a-year.  Deed. 

Five-sixteenths  of  income 
of  Cappaloughlin  estate, 
in  this  county,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  use  of  school 
under  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland. 

Statute. 

English  grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; English  histo- 
ry; arithmetic. 
French. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Gloneuagh ; Ballyfin. 

Lord  Marybo- 
rough, will, 
dated,  26  Feb., 

Rentcharge. 

18  9 3 

For  support  of  a person 
to  act  as  clerk  and 
schoolmaster,  in  con- 
nexion with  aehaplainey 
endowed  by  grantor  at 
Ballyfin.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Spelling ; reading ; 
writing. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Clonenagh ; Kilbricken, 
Tenantry,  National, 
Boys. 

Commissioners  of 
Education  in 
Ireland,  1850; 
House  on  Bally- 
roan  School 

Estate. 

Site. 

7 0 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
the  rents 
of  the 
Cappa- 
loughlin 
estate.) 

For  education  of  children 
of  the  tenantry  on  the 
Navan  and  Ballyroan 
(Cappaloughlin)  school 
estate.  Return  from 
Commissioners  of  Educa- 

Reading : writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
grnphy ; arithmetic. 

Clonenagh ; Kilbricken, 
Tenantry,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s„”. 

S'”. 

Clonenagh  ; Trum- 
mery.  National. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety ,£46  3s.  id.-, 
SirC.  H.  Coote, 
promise  of  lease, 
1824  and  1832. 

3 0 0 

National  School  course 
to  Fourth  class  inclu- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

Donaghmore ; Ballyhe- 
gadan. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £23 
Is.  6i d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £23 
Is.  6(/J. ; Rev.  J. 
Isaac  Jleresford, 
grant,  18  March, 
1826. 

1 2 19 

3 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Graigue,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s  2d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £110  15s. 
4Jrf.  ; grant, 
Jan.,  1825,  re- 
serving£4year- 

Site. 

6 0 0 

For  residence  of  a school- 
master, and  for  a free 
school  for  education  of 
children  of  Killeshin 
parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, without  religious 
distinction. 

Copit  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

* Five-sixteenths  of  acreage  and  income  ; seven-sixteenths  in  Navan  Endowed  School,  Meath,  p.  183;  and  four-sixteenths  in  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Dublin,  p.  56. 
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Operation.  Queen’s  County. 


In  heirs  male  of 
grantor,  ar 
irustcesnamcd 
Deed. 

Deed  recited 
Statute. 


Value  of 
Emoluments 


Church  Educa- 
£4;  Visct.Dun- 


ments  and 
garden,  £4. 


3 Sir  Chas.  Coote,  Apartments] 
1 hart.  | £i;  ' 

School 


National  Hoard, 
£38;  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 
cation, £20. 


27  0 0 National  Board, 
I £15;  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 
cation, £12. 

24  0 0 National  Board. 


j Rector,  £6;  Dio- 
I cesan  Ch.Ed. 

| Soc.  £4 ; Right 
Hon.J.W.Fitz-| 
Patrick,  £i 


National  Board. 


Apartments 
1 and  1 
garden,  £; 


Land,  £i 
School 
fees,  £10. 


J|  <§ 

< "l  o 


Religion. 


VOL.  HI. 


State  of  Instruction, 


free’ 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  20S. 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  208. 


Very 


msatisfac- 
—j,  state  of 
school  premises 
most  disgraceful. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  209. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
4746  et  scq.,  and 
507 1-2. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, App. 
to  Rep.  p.  3 1 . 


Majority  Very  unsatisfac- 
"" tory  ; master  to- 

tally unfit  for  his 
situation. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 


Free. 


I I 


p.  209 

Not  satisfactory ; 
disunion  amongst 
managers. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
P-  210. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
4915  et  seq. 


Satisfactory. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  211. 


4s.  Ad.  to  Not  satisfactory. 
£1  10s.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
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Killennogli,  Parochial. 


Maryborough , Parochial . 


Mountmellick,  Church, 


Mountmellich,  Leinster 
Provincial  School  of  | 
Society  of  Priends. 


Net  Annual  Income 


L.  L.  Pond,  £92 
6s.2 d.\  subscrip- 
tions, £9)  16s. 
lief.:  Jno.Leckey 
and  Chas.  Bowen, 
grant,  1 August, 
1824. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £29 
10s.  ad.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £IS 
9s.  Sd. ; Itev.  G. 
Hamilton,  grant, 

■ease  for  three 
lives  and  twenty-| 
one  years,  reserv- 
ing £4  rent,  31 
August,  1814  ; 
assignment  of 
same  to  trustees, 
17  Oct.,  1814  ; 
L.  L.  Fund  for 
repairs,  £92  6s. 
2d.,  1821. 

Subscriptions, and 
bequest  from 
General  Hayes, 
amounting  to 
£188 ; Patrick 
Conraliy  and 
William  Gaha- 
gan,  assignment 
of  leasehold  in- 


fee of  same,  sub- 
ject to  outstand- 
ing lease  tor  lives, 
1829. 


E.  Dudley,  will, 
dated,  30  Dec., 
1779,  rentcharge, 
£4 1 2s.  id. ; Jos. 
Willcox, annuity, 
£9  4s.  7 c/.,  under 
deed,  26  Oct,, 
1785  ; Thomas 
Ducket,  will, 
about  1799,rent- 
chargeof£4  12s. 
id. ; interest  in 
a lease  now  de- 
pending on  one 
life,  producing  a 
profit  rent  of 
£15 ; Eliz.  Daw- 
son, will,  death, 
181 2,  rentcharge 
of  £36  1 8s.  tid. ; 
Trust  Fund 
vested  in  Dublin 
and  Kingstown 
Railway,  £2,216 
18s.  Id.,  produ- 
cing £84  a year: 
William  Gatch-  j 

of’  Renewable  j 
lease  of  school  | 
premises,  dated,  I 


For  resident  schoolmaster) 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 


Course  of  Instruction. 


n of  minister.  Deed. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children  select- 
ed by  minister  and  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 

of  minister.  Deed. 

•'or  the  sole  use  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Mary- 
borough Sunday  school 
to  hold  a school.  Deed. 


A public  school  for  edu- 
cation of  Protestant  and 
other  children  of  Mount- 
mellick, whose  parents 
may  wish  to  give  them 
a Scrip tural  education. 

Resolution  adopted  at 
Meeting  for  founding 


Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction  ■ 
Church  catechism. 


Reading ; writing ; aritli- 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


A Leinster  Provincial 
School,  wherein  chil- 
dren of  Friends,  in  poor 
circumstances,  should 
be  dieted,  lodged, 
clothed,  and  instructed 
in  the  usual  branches  of 
learning,  and  also  in  t 
principles  of  Truth, 
professed  by  Friends. 

Preface  to  Rules  for  Go- 
vernment of  school. 


English;  French;  Ger- 

Drawing. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Reading  the  Scriptures; 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Catechism  of  Friends’ 
Society. 


* Buildings  would  now  ci 


-Trustees  Letter. 
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In  minister.  Deed. 


Salary.  By  whom  paid.  \ Value  of 
| Emoluments. 


Sector,  £13; 
Church  Educa 
tion  Society-, 


In  committee. 
Rules  for  govern- 
ment of  school. 


Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £3. 


ments  and 
land,  £4 ; 
Fuel ; 

School  fees, 
£10. 


Sufficient, 
with  two 
large  play 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
V-  211. 


Free,  j No  pupils  present, 
schoolhouse  being 
' under  repair. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
5103  et  seq. 

Scholars  absent, 
day  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
visit  being  a holi- 
day. 


Unsatisfactory  : 
system  of  inspec- 
tion bad ; endow- 
ment insecure. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  211. 


ie  free. 
£12  to  £30; 

12  free 
pupils  ar 
paid  for  by 
quarterly  J 
meeting  on 
Friends. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  preceding  re- 
ference. 

Most  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  211. 


VOL.  III. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  n 


Locality 
Name  of  Sclio< 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Offerlane;  Clonin. 


Offerlane;  Coolraii 


I K.  P.  Soc.,  £32 
. Id.  ; L.  L I 
Fund.  .£180; 
subscriptions, 
'£<>36  18s.  old. 
Sir  Chas.  Cootc,  | 
grant. 


j House  built  by 
parochial  sub- 
scription, on 
land  given  by 
Mr.  Kemmis. 

| K.  P.  Soc.,  £46  I 
3s.  Id.;  Earl  of 
Cavan  and  Gil- 
bert Eitzgerald,  | 
grant,  1825 


| L.  L.  Fund,  £106 
3s.  1 d. ; sub-  | 

scriptions, 


I Earl  of  Galway, 
grant  of 
school-lious 
with  gardens, 
since  1696;  Act  j 
of  1 Anne, 
firming  grants: 


House  pro- 

and  Rent-  | 
charges. 


of 


above,  and  rt 
charge  of  £29 
10s.  9c/.,  intrust 
to  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare, by  deed, 
24  September, 
2 ; assign- 
ment of  I( 
able  lease  of 
present  school 
premises,  ’ ‘ 
renewal, 
Cordelia  Cary, 
will,  proved  8 
December,  1 838, 
annuity  of  £15 ; 
Act  of  trustees 
applying 
Cary  bequest  to 
this  school. 


I The  National  Sell 
course,  as  far  as  ■ 
Class,  inclusively. 

Arithmetic;  Euclid;  nv 

| Scripture  lessons  auu  i 
Church  catechism  by 
clergyman,  after  secular 
instruction,  to  Church  | 
children. 

National  School  cours 
as  far  as  4th  Class,  i 
■ cliisivcly. 

Needlework. 

Sacred  Music  (Hullali). 

" ’’  nous  instruction  same 
. in  Boys’  school. 

| Reading;  writing;  arith- 

I Roman  Catholic 


j To  thcL'nitcd  Church  and 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy- 
n of  Offerlane,  in 
st,  to  have  a school- 
house  built.  Letter. 


I For  a school  for 
part  of  the  pa: 
Offerlane,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles 
of  Ivildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

| For  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  English  and 
French  Protestant  set- 
tlers at  Portarlington, 
and  the  children  of  sncli 
natives  as  shall  suffer 
them  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

Recital  in  Statute. 

To  be  paid  to  school  at 
Portarlington  for  edu- 
cation of  Protestant 
children,  as  may  bo 
directed  by  ministers  of 
Portarlington  churches. 
Extracts  from  Wills. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng 
lisli  grammar ; geo 
grapliy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction 
Church  catechism  ti 
Church  children. 

I Reading;  writing;  Eng- 1 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

I Scriptural  instruction ; J 
Church  catechism 

of  | National  School  c 

as  far  as  fourth  class, 
inclusively. 

Ionian  Catholic  catechism  | 
to  Roman  Catholics. 


Reading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  f 
Church  children. 


Same,  with  addition  cfj 
needlework. 


| L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scription, £92  6s. 
2d. ; land  from 
the  Ladies  Fitz- 
patrick, 18S 


| Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

| Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 
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Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 


53  0 o National  Board,  Apart- 
£38 ; Sir  C.  ments,  gur- 
Coote,  Bart.,  den,  and 
£15.  turbary,  £9. 


32  0 0 1 National  Board, 


24  0 0 j Rector. 


Apartments  | 
and  land, 
£1 ; School 


Apartments 
and  garden. 


0 I Rector,  from  'Apartments] 
j subscriptions,  and  garden, 
£5;  School 


In  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  as  Bishop 
of  Kildare. 


In  proprietors  of 
Rep.A.C. 


National  Board, 
£26 ; Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, £7  10s. 


National  Board, 
£22 ; Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, £6. 


ments  and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 


State  of  Instruction, 


Free,  j Not  satisfactory. 

I Vide  Ex.  Itcp.  A.  C. 

' p.  211. 


Free,  i Not  satisfactory. 

1 Vide  preceding  re- 
ference. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  212. 


I pay  4s.  id.  I p.  212. 


- i Half  free; ! Unsatisfactory, 
i i-oot  j vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

' p.  212. 


- | Majority 
free ; some 
! pay  2s.  2 d. 


No  pupils"  present 
when  visited  by 
Assistant  Com- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  .1.  C. 

p.  212. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1 Endowments  i: 


Estimated 
j Annual  Value  j 
of  School 


| Her.  Francis 
Lodge,  grant, 
26  July,  1S20. 


I L.  L.  Fund,  A 
His.  ll</.  ; su’o- 1 
scriptions,  £36 
Ids.  0 $<1.  ; Mar-  I 
quisof  Drogheda, ! 
grant,  16  Au;  ' 
1822. 

■ | Pole  Cosby,  gra 

I9i\,  19  Feb., 
1736  ; Dudley 
A.  S.  Cosby, 
renewable  lease 
of  46a.  Sr.  36p., 
reserving  £26 
15s.  art.  rent, 
21  Oct.,  1767  ; 
Mathias  Keegan, 
renewable  lease 
of  house  premi- 

£7  rent,  17  June” 
1848;  same 
newable  lease  of  I 
house  premises, 
reserving  £5  13s.| 
rent,  21  Aug. 
1849;  John  and 
Bridget  Sim- 
mons,renewable 
lease  of  house  | 
premises.reserv-  j 
ing  £7  7s.  rent,  1 
23  Oct.,  1854.  j 


| For  a resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  Christi- 
anity within  Rathsnran 
parish.  Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 

lish  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

For  the  sole  use  of  the 
Protestant  charter  school! 
at  Stradbally.  Deed. 

\ For  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  poor 
natives  of  Ireland  in 
English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ; in  hus- 
bandry and  housewifery, 
or  in  irades,  manufac- 
tures, or  other  manual 
occupations ; in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  principles  of 
Protestant  established 
religion.  Charier. 


Course  of  Instruction, 


Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Reading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


| Net  Annual  Income. 

| From  Land.  . 


| Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscriptions,  £137 
10s.  9W-;  Lord  de  Vesci, 
grant, *26  March,  1824. 

| L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  id.  ; 
subscriptions,  £46  3s. 

1 d. ; James  Grattan, 
grant,  27  Nov.,  1824. 
L.L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  5 id.-, 
subscriptions,  £36  18s. 
5 $d. ; Rev.  T.  H.  Kear- 
ney, grant,  1 Nov.,  1824. 


Abbet/leix;  Knap  town, 

Aghaboe;  Cuffsboro'. 

Attanagh. 

Ballyadam 
creeban. 

Bordwell.  | L.  L.  Fund, £27  13s.  10d.;  I 

subscriptions,  £32  6s. 
2d. ; William  Drought, 

| grant,  4 March,  1822. 
Coolkerry;  Old  Glass.  ILL.  Fund,  £55  7 
I subscriptions,  £ 

8d..;  Robt.  White,  grant,! 
8 June,  1827. 


j For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
i selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master, 
j English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
I of  minister.  Deed. 

j For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor.  , 
Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

For  use  of  schoolmaster  to  educate  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  Protestant  religion. 

Extract  fromWill. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  educate  chil- 
dren, selected  by  minister  of  parish  or 
master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  and  grantor, 
or  by  master,  English  and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  minister  and  grantor. 

Deed. 


| house,  and  | 
garden. 
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Operation.  Queen's  County — continued. 


2Q7 


1 

Master. 

School. 

i 

— 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

i 

Number. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  p.id. 

il  5 

Play-grouni 

Average  during 

O 

H 

8 

.1 

& 

RomanCatholic 

£ 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
COO 

Diocesan  Fund, 
£4;  Rev.  Mr. 
Farmer,  £2. 

Apartments 
and  Land, 
£6; 

School  fees, 

42 

So™. 

11 

14 

14 

" 

~ 

- 

Free; 
except  one. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  212. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

12  0 0 

Rector. 

- 

81 

- 

So„e. 

16 

” 

20 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep' A.  C. 

p.  212. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter. 

25  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 

ments,  £5 ; 
Fuel,  £y. 

308 

18 

24 

Half  free; 
the  rest 
4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  212. 

801 

47 

679 

377 

718 

621 

3 

Operation.  Queen’s  County. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

A substantial  building. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
attendance,  owing  to  the  small  number  oi 
Protestant  children.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  5117. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

A substantial  building. 

School  closed  by  heir  of  grantor  some  months 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  house  having 
been  used  for  political  meetings. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  neighbourhood  having  been  in  a disturbed 
condition,  the  schoolhouse  was  converted 
into  a police-barrack,  and  the  school  re- 
moved to  another  house.  VideEx.Rcp.A.  C. 

p.  212. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  declines 
to  establish  a school,  except  under  compul- 
sion, alleging  as  a reason,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  212. 

Discontinued  owing  to  the  fewness  of  Protest- 
ant children  in  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Negotiations  are  on  foot  between  heir 'of 
grantor  and  the  National  Board  for  re-estab- 
lishment of  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  4737  et  seq. 

In  minister  of  parish  and 
proprietor  of  testatrix’s 
estate. 

Extract  from  Will. 
In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Neither  schoolhouse  nor  site  can  now  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide  6073  et  seq. 

In  minister  and  grantor. 

Deed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  not  ascertained. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  property  has  passed  from  the  family  of 
grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowm 

HIT. 

Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
AunualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Anna 

T 

From  Land. 

d Income. 
From  Trust 

Object 

X s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Clonaslec,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  io  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors. £276  18s.  5-S d.  ; 
Lieut. -General  Dunne, 
grant,  4 May,  1813. 

2 0 0 

10  6 2 

~ 

For  an  English  school. 

For  resident  sehoolmastc 
selected  by  Governors, 
together  with  English  ar 
regulation  of  Governors 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
to  teach  children, 
Church  catechism 
d arithmetic,  under 
Deed. 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  Queen’s  County. 


13“y 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Abbcyleix. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
Lady  Lnnosbo- 

rough's  school  at 
Abbcyleix. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 ltep. 
1S35,  App.,  p.  551. 

No  information  could  bo  obtained  in  the 
locality  with  respect  to  the  funds  or  school 
referred  to.  It  appears  from  a book  of 
pamphlets  for  1730,  in  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  that  a donation  was  given 
by  Lady  Lanosborough  to  a school  at 
Abbeyleix,  but  the  nature  of  tiic  grant  is 
r.ot  specified. 

Aghater. 

Grant  from  Lord 
Lieutenant  's  School 
Building  Fund:  sub- 
scriptions, and  two 
roods  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Hep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  659. 

Identical  with  Aghaboe,  CuiTsboro'  School 
in  Table  No.  2,  p.  206.  lie,,.  A.  C. 

Attanagh ; Castlemar- 
ket. 

Patrick  Dillon,  be- 
quest of  an  annuity 
of  £ 100. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  l ltep. 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

Castlemarkct  is  situated  in  County  Kil- 
kenny, and  this  alieged  endowment  is 
noticed  under  that  head  in  7 'able  No.  5, 
p.  146.  liep.  A.  C. 

Coolbanagher ; Wood- 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
this  locality. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 ltcp. 
1S35,  App.,  p.  551. 

Identical  with  following  school. 

Coolbanaglier ; Wood- 

House  built  partly  at 
the  expense  of  Kii- 
dare-place  Society ; 
school  in  conncx- 

Smith's  Board. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  758. 

The  school  has  been  closed  for  many  years. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  deed  securing 
tlie  house  to  educational  purposes  was 
ever  executed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilmanmon,  Day. 

.£20  a year  from  bene- 
faction of  Erasmus 
Smith. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 ltcp., 
1835,  p.  20  l. 

Identical  with  Clonaslee,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English  School,  in  'Table  No.  4 (above). 

portorlington.  Free, 
Schools. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
these  schools. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,]  ltep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  551. 

The  only  schools  to  which  these  revenues 
could  have  attached,  are  the  Portarlington 
Free  Schools,  in  Table  No.  1,  />.  204 ; and 
the  funds  referred  to  arc  probably  included 
in  that  endowment. 

Queen’s  County,  Pro- 
testant Orphan. 

£ 123  0‘s.  3d.,  with  in- 
terest. by  will  of 
Mary  O'Neill,  1847. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

This  endowment  is  not  for  educational  pur- 
poses specifically.  It  is  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  society. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Remarks. 


For  evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6G9S 


For  evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  Silfll 


Queen’s  County. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Aghaboc. 


Ardea;  Lauragh, 
Parochial. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Aghaloe  School. — This  is  a very  miserable  school ; the  pupils  know  nothing  of  parsing,  and  very 
little  of  geography  or  arithmetic.  Their  style  of  reading  is  bad,  and  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  any  other  than  the  simplest  words. — [lGth  May,  1856.] 

Ardea;  Lauragh,  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  very  low  indeed ; the 
pupils  have  a style  of  reading  worse,  if  possible,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  schools  of  this  class  generally. 
I feel  persuaded  they  have  not  been  taught  the  meaning  of  a single  word  in  their  class-books. 
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Endowments.  Queen’s  County. — [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  Queen’s  County. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Kcp.,  1826,  App.,  p.  768. 

The  school  has  long  ceased  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
which  executed  to  grantor  a reconveyance  of  the  school  pre- 
ni,ses-  Rep.  A.  C. 

A school  is  still  held,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  landlord,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Kildare  Diocesan 
Church  Education  Society. 

For  evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
4736  et  seq. 

JjXSoZnlS  S)“'d'  j”  T,CSti0"'  tl“‘  En«1“'i  ”*  ” “>”d ; ”d  -pon  my 

“m.,,  ' mm-dj  ™ smTOimiloJ  ty  SBtter,  properly  answered  it  was  not,  but  in  , 

y ....  'I  1 . y whether  areat  Britain  was  an  island,  he  replied,  after  some  considerate 


The  g 


New  Testament,  I caused  them  to  read 
ami  nation  could  tell  the 
m ten  ess,  she  could  assign  no  bettei 


natural 


tl  at  it  Endowments  in 

of  almost  greater  ignorance.  ' As~ tliehonly  ^ iTtho  Ardea^^”' 


: Vonicn  of  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Mark.  Only  one  of  those  ParodAak 
mg  ol  the  word  “parable;”  but  although  a girl  of  evident 


nd  to  tl,;  w„v,l  «Y.~P,‘t Y — ing  to  the  word  “vineyard”  than  “ a place  where  figs 

sohoon^  - seogv^phy  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a 

Bally  roan,  Endowed  School.— 


tiro  time  ot  it,  bm.5nii^'”I«  mT™  ‘i™  ‘f4  ‘ d“”“  rf“““  *• 

It  was  then  inspected  an  ’ 


. ~ s>  for  the  first  time,  the  object  of  a public  visita- 

of  the  rennrt  if  . *fP°j;teri  UP(».'  »7  a Parliamentary  commission;  and  in  consequence 

ot  the  repot t of  that  commission,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  — ±,  - <-■,  ■ L 

visited  the  school,  and  inquired  into  its  workin 
the  year  1S34,  when  the  school  was  broi 

l‘‘“  SJ*»  * Period  of  ty-ni.o  years  previously  tiro  charity  lad 

' S!“  ot  •»«■#«*  master,  and  to  other  similar 
men  nf ’small  S ‘'’’a  ’ interval.  The  masters  appear  to  have  been  mere  sinecurisis  o 

men  ot  small  capacity;  and  the  preset  master,  whether  by  ill  fortune  or  had  n 
ormer  class. 


s the  Clare-street  Board, 
- ' reports  are  carried  down  from  that  period  to 

brought  under  their  absolute  control,  save  as  to  the  appointment 
ty-nme  years  ureviousiv  the  cWitv  1,.„|  i,QQ„  ,‘.i  k.- ... 


igemont,  belongs 


water  i 
the  beds. 


to  the  former  class. 

When  I visited  the  school  neither  principal  nor  assistant  was  in  the  schoolroom.  Mr.  Lyon  was 
engaged  in  some  farming  operations  within  view  of  the  house,  and  his  assistant  came  up  to  the  door 
with  me,  but  from  a different  direction.  I proceeded  to  inspect  the  house,  where  every  thin*  was  in 
wTn.W  cii  a I’1™"-  Iq  ono  room,  formerly  used  as  a dormitory,  I found  the  door,  windows,  and 
~ ' ’ 1 ttCT^1close,L,  JJhe  th™  bedsteads  in  the  room  were  old  and  unserviceable,  the  walls 
ooveied  with  mildew  and  damp-stains;  the  floor  rotten  and  creaking.  There  was  a vessel  with  foul 
i exposed  part  of  the  room  ; and  a child,  apparently  stout  and  thriving,  occupied  one  of 
1 was  more  than  astonished  to  find  one  of  the  master’s  own  children  in  such  a room  and 
above  all,  in  such  an  atmosphere.  In  another  room,  which  had  also  been  used  as  a dormitory  I 
found  three  unoccupied  bedsteads  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  former,  and  a quantity  of  rags  and 
sweepings  of  various  kinds  behind  an  old  door  which  had  fallen  from  its  hinges.  Seine  blame  cer- 
ainly  rests  with  Mr;  Lyon.  Iiis  income  in  one  way  or  another  reaches  £200  per  annum,  and  the 
uonse  is  not  so  large  as  to  render  an  efiort  at  decency  impossible.  Mr.  Lyon  is  responsible  for  having 
suffered  dirt  to  accumulate  apparently  for  years ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Education  is 
accountable  for  having  allowed,  and  for  continuing  to  allow,  the  sclioolhouse  to  fall  into  a state  of 
dilapidation  which  it  is  not  characterizing  too  harshly,  to  call  disgraceful.  The  Commissioners  cannot 
put  forward  the  plea  of  precarious  tenure  in  Ballyroan  as  in  Banagher;  and  no  excuse  whatever  has 
been  suggested  for  neglect  in  this  particular  instance.  It  is  not  to  he  expected  that  any  one  of 
decent  or  regular  habits  should  send  his  child  to  unlearn  every  thing  good  in  a school  circumstanced  as 
.ballyroan  w at  present.  I think  toe  disadvantages  of  its  position  have  been  exaggerated.  It  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  miserable  village  of  Ballyroan  ; but  it  is  within  less 
than  an  hours  walk  of  Abbeyleix — a handsome  and  thriving  town. 

I examined  the  two  pupils  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  They  were  as  deficient  in  every 
respect  as  any  I have  met  with  in  the  parish  schools.  One  of  them  was  supposed  to  learn  a little. 

Trench,  but  answered  very  few  of  the  simple  questions  in  grammar  which  I put  to  him. 

I think  the  payment  of  £50  per  annum  to  an  assistant  a very  great  misapplication  of  the  trust 
lunus.  i\o  court  of  equity  would  sanction  the  appointment  of  t,wo  tutors  to  instruct  three  minors  in 
the  same  room,  at  an  expense  of  £147  per  annum,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  fortune  or  rank  of 
its  wards.  It  is  easy,  under  the  circumstances,  to  understand  how  Mr.  Lyon  spends  only  one  hour 
a-day  in  the  schoolroom  ; but  even  supposing  ini  assistant  considered  necessary  to  divide  the  care  of 
tnree  pupils  with  the  principal,  that  should  not  entitle  the  latter  to  abstract  four  hours  of  school  time 
from  the  service  of  his  school. — [14th  May,  1S56.] 

Clone. nagh  ; Bcdlyfin  School.— I foxind  only  twelve  children  present  during  my  visit,  and  have  seldom  Clonena-di;  Ballvfn 
met  with  more  absolute  ignorance.  One  pupil  out  of  all  under  examination  attemped  to  explain  the  ° 

word  “ suffocate,”  and  gave  “ to  hurt”  as  its  meaning  ; another  told  me  a lake  was  a river,  although 
asked  to  defiue  it  as  the  opposite  of  “ island.”  I found  an  entry  in  the  report  book,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Kennedy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  master  was  in  the  lmbit  of 

VOL.  III.  9 g 
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Queen's  Counts.  swelling  his  roll  by  fictitious  names,  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  schoolroom  during  school 

hours,  and  that  a previous  entry  by  Dean  Kennedy,  complaining  of  similar  irregularities,  had  been 

Endowmmts  in  torn  from  tlie  report  hook.  A letter  having  been  forwarded  to  me  in  which  the  serious  charges  of 

Pera  !*”*’  profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  obscenity,  were  preferred  against  the  master,  1 examined,  upon 

Clonenagh ; Bally  fin.  ^ the  writer  of  the  )ettcr  in  questi0n,  Mr.  William  Graham,  a parishioner  and  tenant-farmer  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  touching  the  matter  o!  these  imputations.  There  seems  to  lie  sufficient 
truth  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Graham,  deriving  confirmation  in  certain  particulars,  as  they  do,  from 
other  sources,  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  is,  iu  every  respect,  unfit  to  act  in  the 
care  of  youth.  The  circumstance  of  his  farming  extensively,  and  neglecting  in  consequence  the  duties 
of  the  school,  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  appears,  from  the  master’s  own  evidence,  that 
he  does  farm  some  fourteen  acres,  and  Dean  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  school  is  utterly  neglected:  a 
matter,  loo,  of  easy  inference  from  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  the  pupils.  Dean  Kennedy  stated 
to  me  in  terms,  that  the  man  was  intellectually  and  morally  unfit  for  his  charge  ; and  it  also  appears 
that  the  parishioners,  partaking  this  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  removal  from  Sir 
Charles  Coote  on  more  occasions  than  one,  but  without  success. 

The  annual  reports  relative  to  this  school  for  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  furnished  to  the 
Church  Education  Society  by  their  inspector,  have  been  laid  beiore  me,  and  I have  to  observe,  with 
reference  to  these  reports,  that  none  of  the  causes  of  complaint  against  the  master,  alleged  to  exist  by 
Dean  Kennedy  and  others  with  the  utmost  positiveness,  upon  the  daily  report  book,  and  accompanied, 
in  one  instance  upon  record  at  this  very  moment,  by  -a  running  commentary  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  schoolmaster,  are  noticed  even  in  a passing  way.  . 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  superficial,  and  I regret  to  say  unreal,  nature  oi  the  Society’s 
inspections  of  this  school  than  these  reports.  The  first  in  the  order  of  time,  that  lor  the  year  1854,  is 
characteristic — it  commits  the  inspector  to  no  expression  of  opinion  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  the  school,  and  the  range  of  conjecture  it  opens  up  is  quite  unlimited.  The  statement  in 
that  report  is  to  the  effect,  that  “ this  is  a most  interesting  school,  but  that  the  attendance  has  been 
lessened  by  circumstances.”  The  second  report  enters  more  into  detail,  but  ascribes  what  would 
seem  to  be  considered  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  school  to  the  opposition  it  had  to 
encounter  from  Dean  Kennedy,  whom  it  represents  as  unfriendly  to  Scriptural  education,  but 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  matter  of  Dean  Kennedy’s  observations  in  tlie  report  book. 
The  report  for  1856  states,  that  “there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  this  school but  1,  after  my 
experience,  am  entirely  at  a loss  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  inspector  with  any  thing  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  in  the  school.  Absolute  incapacity  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  complete 
darkness  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  with  charges  of  the  most  serious  character  against  the  master, 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a dignitary  of  the  Established  Church,  and  remaining  unnoticed 
and  unrefuted  in  the  report  book,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  matter  o!  complacent  notice. — [1 9th 
October,  1856.] 


Clonenagh;  Kil-  Clonenagh;  Kilbricken,  Tenantry,  National,  Toys’  and  Girls’  Schools — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
bricken.  Tenantry,  that  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  joint  managers  of  these  important  schools  should  continue  to 
National,  Boys  and  exist,  after  a lapse  of  several  years,  without  any  prospect  of  their  coming  to  a better  understanding. 
Girls-  prom  the  time  of  its  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  under  the  joint  management  of  the  Very  llev. 

Dean  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  parish  priest,  tjie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  strongly 
contended  for  the  admission  of  religions  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education ; and  at  one  period,  in  concert  witii  the  district  inspector,  they  gave  effect  to  their 
wishes.  Dean  Kennedy,  however,  restored  the  original  arrangement  almost  immediately.  Dean 
Kennedy,  in  answer  to  iny  questions,  defended  this  proceeding  upon  the  rather  technical  ground  of 
unwillingness  to  allow  an  alteration  in  the  time-table  under  any  other  than  a competent  authority. 
But  had  it  been  necessary  to  determine  a mere  question  of  form,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than 
for  the  joint  managers  to  adopt  a plan  for  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  agreeably  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Dean  Kennedy,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  has  no  objection,  in  the  abstract,  to  the  communication  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  schoolroom  by  teachers  of  their  own  belief. 
No° indeed  does  it  appear  that  any  pressure  has  been  put  upon  him  by  the  Glare-street  Board,  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  school,  to  induce  this  opposition,  upon  his  part,  to  the  wishes  of  his  brother 
manager.  He  seems,  however,  to  consider  it  a very  unusual  and  very  unexpected  stretch  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  that  body,  composed  as  it  is  of  persons  individually  hostile  to  the  National  system, 
that  they  should  sanction  the  establishment  of  a school  in  connexion  with  that  system  upon  one  of 
their  estates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  allege,  that  they  have  found  the  pupils 
who  attend  this  school  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  religion  elsewhere,  meaning,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, at  chapel  on  Sundays.  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  finds  tiie  children  of  one 
school  in  his  parish  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  children  of  other  schools,  iu  the  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  falls  under  his  peculiar  cognizance,  it  seems  only  natural  that  he  should  exert  himself  to 
the°utmost  to  find  a remedy  for  such  a state  of  things.  Dean  Kennedy,  I apprehend,  forms  a lower 
estimate  of  the  liberality  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  the  event  would  justify  if  the  question 
were  laid  before  them  in  all  its  bearings.  If  it  is  intended  to  afford  to  the  children  of  the  Ballyroan 
tenantry  the  benefit  of  education  upon  the  estate,  the  Clare-street  Board  must  necessarily  respect  their 
consciences,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  ; but  if,  in. exchange  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  National 
system,  the  tenantry  are  expected  to  consent  that  their  children  be  not  required  to  open  a catechism 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  while  the  children  of  their  neighbours  are  examined  in  catechism  every  day, 
and  in  many  instances  receive  religious  instruction  during  the  entire  school  time  on  Saturdays,  the 
liberality  of  the  Board  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  remarkable  as  Dean  Kennedy  imagines.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  managers  will  find  some  means  of  composing  their  differences  upon  this  subject, 
us  the  school  which  'suffers  from  it  is  a far  more  interesting  and.  important  establishment 
than  the  Ballyroan  School,  which  is  supposed  to  ho  the  object  of  more  special  trust  for  the  Board  of 
Education.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  Kilbricken,  May  17,  there  were  no  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and.  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I repeated  my  visit,  October  10,  as  the.  school  appeared  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  state  of  instruction  there  should  not  be  omitted, 
from  my  report. 

The  schoolmistress  not  having  been  present,  owing  to  illness,  I found  the  hoys  and  girls  in  the 
• same  schoolroom  under  the  care  of  the  master.  The  boys  generally  read  in  good  style,  and  answered 
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creditably  in  parsing,  but  they  were  rather  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  derivations  of  words 
as  well  as  in  geography,  and  nearly  quite  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  any  of  the  arithmetical  operations 
in  which  1 examined  them.  rl heir  writing  from  dictation  was  the  reverse  of  creditable  ; for  although 
I gave  them  ample  time,  reading  slowly,  and  frequently  repeating  each  member  of  the  sentence,  some 
words  wore  dropped,  and  others  left  unfinished,  by  nearly  every  one,  independently  of  false  spelling, 
evidently  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  not  of  carelessness  or  haste.  The  girls  were  much  more  pro- 
ficient than  the  boys,  and  their  handwriting  considerably  more  formed.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  school  is  in  some  respects  upon  the  usual  level  of  National  Schools,  and  in  othersmuch  below 
it  j but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  it  were  under  the  united  and  vigorous  management  of  those  to 
18~61]'*iS  ,na'nil®enien*'  ^ias  keen  intrusted,  it  would  prove  a most  successful  school. — [10th  October, 

Donaghmore;  Ballyhega-Jan  School.— This  is  a wretched  little  school.  The  pupils  of  the  third  class, 
in  the  scale  ot  proficiency  of  too  Church  Education  Society,  read  with  tolerable  correctness ; then- 
writing,  however,  was  very  bad. — [20th  May,  1856.] 

Graigue,  National  School. — The  pupils  read  and  parsed  extremely  well ; but  that  was  the  limit  of 
their  good  answering.  They  appeared  to  understand  very  little  of  what  they  read,  and  to  know 
hardly  any  thing  of  the  derivation  of  words ; they  were  also  deficient  in  such  knowledge  of  geography 

as  might  be  expected  from  them;  and  wrote  from  dictation  in  any  thing  but  a creditable  style. 

[22nd  Jul)',  1850.] 

Killaban;  Mayo  School.— I found  (lie  six  pupils  in  attendance  wretchedly  ignorant.  They  wabbled 
or  drawled  (as  the  case  might  be)  a sentence  from  their  reading  lesson,  without  the  least  notion  of 
meaning  or  punctuation.  The  master  states  there  is  a sufficient  Protestant  population  to  furnish  a 
tolerable  attendance,  but  that  they  set  no  value  upon  education.  If  their  contempt  of  instruction  stopped 
short  at  that  which  seems  to  be  communicated  in  this  school,  it  would  be  quite  intelligible,  aud  I have 
little  doubt  that  such  would  he  found  to  be  the  case [9th  October,  1856.] 


Mpunlmellich,  Church,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — This  schoolhouse  was  built  in  pursuance  of  resolu- 
tions framed  at  sundry  meetings  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Mountmellick  and  the  neighbourhood 
held  during  the  course  of  the  years  1828-29.  The  site  of  the  schoolhouse,  being  the  portion  of  the 
church-yard  which  had  remained  unenclosed  and  unconsecrated,  was  held  under  a lease  for  lives,  by  a 
certain  Thomas  Kenny,  from  Thomas  Kemmis,  of  Shacn  Castle,  Esq.,  the  owner  in  fee.  It  was  sublet 
by  Thomas  Kenny  to  Patrick  Conrahy  and  William  Gabagan,  under  leases  bearing  date  February  7 
1808,  and  March,  1805,  respectively,  for  two  lives ; and  both  the  above  leases  were  assigned  by  the 
lessees,  in  the  years  1826  and  1827,  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  At  a meeting  of  the 
parishioners,  held  April  11,  1829,  a letter  was  read  from  Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.,  whereby  he  con- 
veyed the  reversion  of  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse,  expectant  on  the  interest  of  Thomas  Kenny,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  school  appointed  at  a previous  meeting— namely,  Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.,  (the  grantor)- 
Major-General  Hayes,  of  Mountmellick  ; anil  the  Vicar  of  Ro'scnallis  for  the  time  being.  The  letter 
is  not  forthcoming.  I have  to  remark,  also,  that  the  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  is  not  of  a satisfactory  character,  as  on  the  demise  of  ^either  of  the  lay  trustees,  their  suc- 
cessors arc  to  be_  elected  at  a meeting  of  those  having  subscribed  £1  to  the  school  fund,  not  one  of 
whom  probably  is  in  existence.  As  an  illustration  of  this  inconvenience,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
'two  late  trustees  having  died,  none  have  been  appointed  in  their  stead. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  the  Mountmellick  Church  Schools  su])plies  another  example  of  the 
■defects  which  I have  found  to  prevail  in  this  class  of  schools;  and  which,  although  attributable  in 
some  degree  to  the  Master,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him  alone  in  a system  which  includes  inspec- 
tion amongst  its  rules.  If  any  tiling  can  be  matter  of  comment  for  the  inspector,  it  is  surely  the 
ignorance  he  must  find  amongst  the  pupils  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary reading  lesson.  This  ignorance  is,  according  to  my  experience,  almost  universal ; and  yet  I 
have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  the  Inspectors’  report.  In  the  Mountmellick  male  school  no  pupil  of  the 
fourth  class  could  explain  the  meaning  of  “iugenuity,”  “artifice,”  or  “suspension,”  in  the  following 
sentence  from  their  reading-book — “But,  in  ingenuity  or  artifice,  none  are  equal  to  chain  or  suspen- 
sion bridges.  i he  pupils  are  taught  to  spell  and  pronounce  more  or  less  ill : but  the  necessity  of 
any  thing  beyond  this  parrot  training  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  either  the  teacher  or  inspector. 
The  general  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  was  equally  indifferent;  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  female  school.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  hooks  and  methods  in  use, 
and  notwithstanding  the  low  standard  of  proficiency  in  these  schools,  I am  inclined  to  think  that, 
were  the  visits  of  inspectors  unexpected,  or  only  matter  of  calculation,  instead  of  being  formally 
notified  to  the  teacher  several  days  beforehand  ; and  were  some  attention  to  these  essential  branches 
of  even  the  most  limited  instruction  insisted  upon,  the  state  of  things  in  the  parish  schools  would  be 
less  discouraging  than  I have  generally  found  it. — [9th  May,  1856.] 


Mountmellick,  Leinster  Provincial  School  of  Society  of  Friends. — I cannot  say  I noticed  any  thing 
deserving  of  else  than  the  utmost  praise  in  the  conduct  of  this  school.  The  attitude  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  was  most  becoming,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  pupils  modest  without  timidity. 
I feel  convinced  there  is  a firm  discipline,  free  from  austerity  or  brow-beating,  maintained  in  this 
establishment.  The  state  of  instruction  I believe  to  be  the  highest  of  which  an  extensive  and  judicious 
school  course  admits.  The  pupils  read  with  perfectly  correct  but  unexaggerated  emphasis;  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  derivations  of  words  ; answered  without  one  mistake  all  the  questions  put  to  them 
in  grammar,  including  some  of  a searching  description.  Their  proficiency  in  geography  and  arithmetic 
was  equally  considerable.  Their  text-book  in  French  was  “ Tdlemaque.”  1 examined  them  not  only 
in  passages  which  they  had  studied,  but  portions  taken  at  random,  which  they  had  never  seen,  and 
found  their  translation  perfectly  correct.  1 think  it  only  right  to  state  that  this  is,  in  every  respect, 
.the  most  creditably  managed  school  of  its  kind  that  lias  fallen  under  niv  observation. — 19th  May. 
1850.]  L 3 

Mountrail,  National,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — The  answering  in  these  schools  was  below  average 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  National  Schools.  The  pupils  read  well,  and  understood  what  they 
read;  but  were  deficient  in  parsing  and  knowledge  of  derivations.  Their  writing  from  dictation  was 
not  creditable ; and  all  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  attendance  in  a town,  even  such  as  Mount- 
rath,  is  regular,  as  compared  with  attendance  in  purely  rural  districts. 
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The  male  school  was  formerly  held  in  a spacious  and  lofty  room,  now  disused,  and  open  to  the 
weather. — [19th  May,  1856.] 

Offerlane  School. — This  is  a mere  hedge-school.  The  pupils  read  to  me  from  Chesterfield’s  Letters,, 
at  the  end  of  the  Universal  Spelling  Book  ; one  or  two  read  with  correct  emphasis,  the  remainder 
did  not  seem  to  know  much  of  ajjiy  thing. — [21st  May,  1S5G.] 

Offerlane  ; Clonin  School. — Tho'  pupils  read  badly,  withoutany  attention  to  punctuation  or  emphasis. 
This  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools.  The  answering  in  grammar  was 
rather  more  encouraging  than  in  many  schools  of  this  class ; in  other  respects  it  was  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  the  majority  of  parish  schools. — [19th  May,  1856.] 

Offerlane;  Coolraine  School. — Tho  pupils  answered  rather  satisfactorily  in  geography’’;  but  their 
general  answering  was  bad.  Nope  of  them  could  master  sufficient  English  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “forget,”  although  they  cannot  but  have  understood  it.  They  read  badly,  and  with  hesi- 
tation generally.  Not  to  speak  of  the  derivation  of  words,  the  pupils  of  this  class  of  school  have 
never  been  taught  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  prefix. — [19th  May,  1806.] 

Portarlington,  Free,  Boys'  School. — There  were  no  pupils  present  during  my  visit,  in  consequence 
of  a meeting  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  I had  of  course  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils. — [5th  May;  1850.] 

Portarlington,  Free,  Girls’ Schoil.  — The  general  answering  of  the  pupils  was  indifferent.  I found  them 
to  read  badly,  and  to  have  received  no  instruction  in  parsing.  They  were  moderately  well  acquainted, 
with  very  elementary  geography  and  arithmetic.  With  so  considerable  an  endowment,  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  command  the  services  of  superior  teachers,  and  to  keep  the  school  in  a state  of  efficiency. 
This  is  not  the  case  of  a small  parish  school,  where  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk,  aided  by  local 
subscriptions,  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  the  teacher  a bare  subsistence,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging,  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  straggling  schools  upon  which  I 
have  most  frequently  to  report. — [5th  May,  1856.] 

Bathsaran  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  low.  The  highest  class  is  the  third, 
in  which,  according  to  the  Church  Education  Society’s  scale  of  proficiency,  the  pupils  are  not  expected 
to  parse.  The  distinction  between  tho  classes,  which  that  arrangement  implies,  I have  found  to  ho 
in  almost  every  instance  imaginary,  as  perhaps  not  one  pupil  in  twenty  parish  schools  has  a tolerable 
idea  of  parsing.  The  pupils  read  ill,  and  seem  to  understand  little  of  what  they  read.  They  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  few  rules  of  arithmetic  in  which  they  have  been 
exercised. — [16th  May,  1856.] 

llosenallis  School. — The  girls  in  this  school  seem  to  receive  very  little  instruction.  Their  reading 
is  a mere  attempt,  and  they  arc  not  expected  to  parse.  The  arithmetical  text  book  (Thompson)  is 
never  used,  and  the  school  is  altogether  in  a state  of  very  imperfect  efficiency. — [9th  May,  1856.] 

Stradbally,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Day  School. — This  is,  at  present,  neither  more  nor  loss  than  a 
parish  school,  with  the  ordinary  defects  of  such.  The  pupils  whom  I examined  in  reading,  arithme- 
tic, English  grammar,  and  geography,  were  as  backward  in  these  branches  of  instruction  as  almost  any 
I have  met  with,  and  altogether  nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  appearance  and  answers 
of  a dozen  of  untaught  pupils  in  a schoolroom  that  might  accommodate  three  hundred  at  least. 
Up  to  a very  late  period  there  were  male  and  female  schools,  under  distinct  teachers ; but  the  latter 
has  been  discontinued.  The  former  male  school  is  now  a mixed  school. — [14th  May,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Attanagh  School. — The  Glebe  being  immediately  on  the  confines  of  the  Queen’s  County  and 
County  Kilkenny,  and  both  counties  having  at  one  period  been  in  a somewhat  disturbed  condition, 
the  late  rector  was  anxious  to  have  a police  station  near  his  house,  and  accommodated  the  police  with 
the  sehoolhouse,  transferring  the  school  to  his  gate-lodge.  At  a subsequent  period  he  built  a new 
seboolhouse,  on  Lord  Orkney’s  property,  which  the  present  rector  holds  under  rent  from  year  to  year, 
as  Lord  Orkney  will  not  give  any  lease  upon  his  estate.  The  rector  is,  therefore,  so  circumstanced 
that  if  he  resume  possession  of  the  police-barrack,  he  must  either  retain  the  new  sehoolhouse  unoccu- 
pied and  at  a rent,  or  else  surrender  what  has  been  erected  by  parish  funds. — [17th  May,  1S56.] 

P.allyadams  ; Monascreeban  School. — This  endowment  was  created  by  the  will  of  Bridget  Carr,  late 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  deceased,  widow. 

The  will  is  dated  October  19th,  1749  ; and  probate  thereof  was  granted  October  tho  26th,  in  same 
year,  to  Elizabeth  Southwell,  residuary  legatee ; the  exeentor,  Mr.  John  Southwell,  having  renounced. 

The  bequest  is  in  the  terms  of  the  following  extract,  which  is  a corrected  form  of  that  which  was  fur- 
nished to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot, and  which  appears  in  Evidence  5074  : — “ Whereas 
I have  erected  a sehoolhouse  at  Monascreeban  aforesaid,  and  have  laid  out  a plot  of  ground  as  a garden, 
for  the  use  and  convenience  thereof ; now  it  is  my  will,  and  I do  hereby  desire  the  said  house  and 
garden  rent  free,  without  any  consideration  for  the  same,  for  ever,  to  and  for  the  use  of  such  person 
as  the  rector  of  said  parish  for  the  time  being  and  my  nephew,  Bowen  Southwell,  or  such  other 
person  or  persons  as,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  in  possession  of  my  estate  by  virtue  of  this  my  will, 
shall  judge  fit  to  educate  poor  children  in  the  Protestant  religion.”  I had  an  interview  with  the 
rector,  the  llev.  Charles  Elliot,  who  confirmed  to  me  the  statement  already  made  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Commissioners,  that  the  proprietor  of  die  estate  is  resolutely  opposed  to  tho  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  and  will  give  no  satisfaction  or  information  in  respect  of  it. 

I recommended  to  Mr.  Elliott  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  stating  to  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  attention  of  that  Board  had  already 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  in  a letter  from  the  present  Commission.  Mr.  Elliott  states  that  neither 
the  sehoolhouse  itself  nor  the  site  can  now  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  positiveness. — r24th 
July,  1856.] 
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Further  Memorandum.— I have,  since  writing  the  foregoing  report,  examined  Alexander  ITCiin-  Queen’s 
took,  Esq.,  solicitor  and  land  agent  to  Mrs.  Booth,  the  present  proprietress  of  the  Carr  property.  He  — 

states  that  Mrs.  Booth  holds  the  property  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  inherited  as 
tenant  m tail,  under  the  will  of  Bridget  Carr.  I was  anxious  to  ascertain  this  point,  in  order  to  °pc' 
fix  the  responsibility  of  resisting  the  establishment  of  the  charity  upon  the  persons  who  enioved  the  MP,m 
property  by  the  bounty  of  the  testatrix.  J J creeban. 

Mr.  M ‘Cl  in  took  says  that,  having  in  view  the  object  for  which  the  school  was  to  be  established 

namely,  the  education  of  children  in  the  Protestant  religion,  he  is  not  prepared  to  advise  his  principal 
to  accede  to,  or  in  any  way  facilitate,  the  establishment  of  such  a school,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
one  Protestant  child  upon  the  townland,  although  there  are  some  in  the  parish  for  whose  use  a 
schoolhouso  has  been  built  near  the  church. 

Mrs.  Booth  would  have  no  desire  to  shelter  herself  under  any  technical  difficulty  that  mi  Hit  be 
in  the  way  of  reviving  the  charity  if  she  thought  it  could  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
the  testatrix,  nor  would  Mr.  M'Clintock  hesitate  to  advise  her  to  revive  it  under  such  circumstances  • 
but  now  that  the  site  of  the  schoolhouso  cannot  possibly  bo  determined,  and  the  school,  if  established1 
must  remain  without  scholars,  Mr.  M'Clintock  would  not  recommend  to  Mrs.  Booth  to  act  in  the 
matter  unless  under  compulsion. 

Mr.  M'Clintock,  however,  wishes  to  guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to  commit  his  principal 
in  any  way,  or  to  any  course,  although  he  is  convinced  she  is  quite  prepared  to  do  whatever  is  right 
and  conscientious — [22nd  September,  1856.]  ° 

Further  Memorandum.— Since  the  above  memorandum  was  written,  a letter  has  been  received 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  attention 
of  the  former  Board  appears  to  have  been  called  to  this  subject  by  a complaint  made  by  the  Rev. 

Jeremy  Marsh  (of  Stradbally)  in  the  year  1828  ; that  letters  were  written  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Board  to  the  parties  then  holding  possession  adversely  to  the  charity,  and  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  expected  that  they  would  yield  without  legal  proceedings,  and  that  the  charitv  miHu  thus  be 
re-established.  J ° 

It  is  further  stated  that  it  doc3  not  appear  that  the  matter  was  subsequently  brought  before  the 
former  Board,  or  that  any  application  with  reference  to  it  was  made  to  the  present  Board,  previous  to 
the  letter  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  calling  the  attention  of  the  present  Board  to  the 
subject.— [25th  October,  ISoG.] 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Amu 

a!  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction, 

Athlone,  St.  Mary’s, 
Parochial,  Boys. 

William  Hand- 
cook,  grant  of 
rent-charge.  CIS 
9s.  2d.,  !)  Pel)., 
1705 ; aceuinu- 

inve'ted  iiTcio- 
vernment  Stock 
£!>ti  12s.  9d.; 

Lord  Lieuten- 
ant's School 

Building  Fund, 
£32  Ds.  It/.; sub- 
scriptions, .£23 
Is.  tid. ; Sove- 
reign and  Bur- 
gesses of  Ath- 

site?  1 11  July, 
1S2G. 

Site  and 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
18  9 2 

£ s.  d. 
2 18  0 

For  a Protestant  school 
in  Athlone — master  to 
be  an  A.B.,  or  of  some 
higher  degree  of  Dublin 
or  Cambridge. 

Deed (i'Qo) ; Rep.  A.  C. 

For  resident  sdiuol  master 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Lord  Castlemainc. 
conjointly  with  the  So- 
vereign of  Athlone  and 
minister  of  St.  Mary's, 
or  by  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Lord 
Castlemainc,  conjointly 
with  Sovereign  and  mi- 
nister. Deed  (I82fi). 

Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
ledi  grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Athlone,  St.  Mary’s, 
Parochial,  Girls. 

Ballyloughloc ; Baylin. 

Identical  with  pre 

Association  for 
. Discountenanc- 
ing  Viee,  £40 
3s.  It/. ; Lord 
Castlemainc, 
grant,  10  Nov., 
1819. 

1 0 0 

8 19  3 

- 

- 

Same. 

For  a resident  school- 
master to  tench  chil- 
dren, selected  bv  minis- 
ter of  parish.  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 

and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction. 
Church  catechism. 

English ; grammar ; geo- 
graphy, arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work and  lace  work. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Ballyloughloe,  or 

Mount  Temple,  Pa- 
rochial. 

Rev.  William 

Maxwell,  i,.d.. 
will,  dated  23 
March,  1818, 
£553  10s.  9(1., 
of  which  £415 
7s.  7 d.  invested 
in  Government 
Stock,  produc- 

9.,.  2d.  expend- 
ed on  building 
schonlhouse  on 
site  presumed  to 

Site. 

4 13  0 

14  14  6 

£ I3S  9s.  2d.  for  providing 
a sclioolhouse  for  Mount 
Temple  parish ; the  in- 
terest of  £138  9s.  2d.  to 
aid  the  payment  of  a 
salary  for  a master;  the 
interest  of  £275  18s.  ad. 
to  be  applied  by  the 
minister  and  church- 
wardens for  tlie  educa- 
tion and  instruction  in 
the  Protestant  reiigion 
of  tiie  poor  children  of 
the  parish.  Will. 

Reading;  writing;  aritli- 
Seriptural  instruction. 

Balhjmore,  Boys. 

Lord  Nvtterville. 
will,  29  July. 
1814 ; Report  of 
Master,  pursuant 
to  Chancery  De- 
cree, 10  April, 
1832. 

0 2 0 

13  11  C 

10  0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  instruct  poor  chil- 
dren, selected  by  trus- 

ing,  and  arithmetic. 

Master's  Report. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
RomauCatholic  catechism. 

Balhjmore,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Ballynacarriy,  National. 

Richard  Malone, 
renewable  lease, 
25  August,  1825. 

0 2 0 

5 11  7 

For  a school  to  he  con- 
ducted according  to  the 
principles  of  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 

Castlelost. 

A.  D.  V.,  £40 
3s.  id.  ; Gus- 
tavus  Roebfort, 
and  others, grant, 
24  July,  ls27. 

2 0 0 

0 8 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 
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In  trustees. 
Master's  Repot 


In  local  patron, 
1 with  approval  o" 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1 80S 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Vox.  III. 


Anmia 
' Salary 

By  whom  paid. 

£ s. 

tie-  — 

ap- 

thc' 

th. 

ep.  21  7 

assistant 

gn 

6). 

From  endow- 
ment, through 
Rector,  ivho 
holds  the  ap- 
pointment of 
master,  but 
docs  not  act. 

10  0 0 

S"“. 

d.  23  0 0 

Lord  Castlemainc. 
■£21;  Rector,  £2.  1 

15  15  0 

From  endow- 
ment,£10;  Roc-  g 
tor,  £5  15s. 

10  0 0 

Trustees.  Aj 

£•; 

- 

— S 

pr 

19  0 0 

8 0 0 
Workmis- 

Mationa!  Board,  An 
£17  ; from  sub-  I ai 
seriptions,  £2. 

Sch 

'rational  Board. 

15  0 0 I 

. Marlay,  £10;  Apn 
Rector,  £5.  ant 

I 


Natnre  ant 
Annual 
Value  of 

1 1 non  Lilt 


PoriLs. 

lumber,  | Religion. 


S : 9 


I land, 
. Sell 
fees. 


State  of  Instruction, 


U nsatisfactory . 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  precediny  re- 
ference. 


Children  absent 
during  Assistant 
Commissioner's 
inspection. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
p.  228. 


-e ; a few  Satisfactory  under 
r'4s.4d.  the  circumstances. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


■ Free;  a fewi  Satisfactory. 

| pay  4s.  4d.j 

j Master  absent,  with 

I consent  ofmanager, 

at  time  of  inspec- 
tion. 

The  state  of  instruc- 
tion appears  to  be 
1 backward. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  228. 

> Satisfactory ; only 
four  pupils  pre- 
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Name  of  School. 


Killucan  ; Creddans- 


A.D.Y.,  £46  3s. 
; William 
Smith,  grant, 
10  Feb.  1821. 


I A.  D.  Y„  grant, 
£32  12 s.  2d.  ; 
lialph  Smith, 
grant,  2 Oct., 
1822. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant  from 

Governors,  £276 

bent,  subscription, 
£92  6s.  2d.;  Earl 
of  Longford,  sub- 
scription, £92  6s. 
2d.,  and  graut  of 
land,  1 May,  1811. 
Earl  of  Longford, 
grant,  19  Nov., 
1828. 


.imated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


Leney ; Ballinalaclc. 


Leney;  Farra,'  Incor- 
porated Society’s 
Institution. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £7 


ough,  grant,  1 
February,  1822. 

• I James  Carroll,  oi 
Carly, will, 24  Feb._ 
1844,  residuary  be- 
quest, on  account  of 
vhicli,  about  £300 

nvested  in  buii  ‘ 

ng.  and  £500 
government  Stock; 
Sir  James  Lowtlier  | 
Chapman,  grant  of 
site,  3 May,  1848. 


| L.L.Fund.£1389s.| 
3d.  ; subscrip.  I 
tions,  £197  10s. 
9d.;  James  Gib- 
bons,jun., grant, 
13  Dec.,  1824. 

| Rev.  William  Wil- 
son.will,  25  March, 

perty  subsequently 
invested  in  pur- 
chase of  467a.  3r. 
24p.  ; school  pre- 
mises erected  by 
Society  on  portion 
of  above;  proceeds 
of  sale  of  agricul- 


.Net  Annual  Income. 


(Part  of 
salary 
jfrom  gene- 
1 -al  fund.) 


'or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  tench  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church.  Deed. 

’or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to , 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Tor  an  English  school.  ^ 

Eor  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  church 
catechism,  together 
with  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  Governors.  Deed. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
cliildren  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  providing  a suitable 

and  convenient  school 

for  the  poor  of  Ballina- 
fid  and  Balnalaclc. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

A site  for  a schoolhouse 
for  use  of  poor  children 
of  parish. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 1 
ed  by  grantor  or  master, 
English  anil  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Eor  a school  or  hospital, 
under  the  Incorporated 
Society,  on  the  lands  of 
Farra.  Abstract  of  Will. 

For  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  other  poor  natives 
of  Ireland  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery. or  in  trades, 

manual  occupations ; in 
Scripture,  and  in  princi- 
ples of  Protestant  Estab- 
lished religion.  Charter. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Beading  ; writing  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  cliildren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  : geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Plain  needlework. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  tc 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; Euclid. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Ro- 
man Catholics. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 

Scri  ptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  English 
history ; geography ; 
arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Occasional  farm  labour. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupjls. 

Value  of 

1 

-Jl 

Nu 

mber 

1 

Re 

igioi 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

& 

Z 

No.  of  Boarder* 
mitories  suite 

Play-groan 

< 

On  Roll. 

United  Church 

| 

} 

O 

** 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deei 

15  0 0 

Mrs.  Smith, £10 
Hector,  £5. 

House  ant 
garden,  £3 

10 

None. 

1 

16 

1 

Fr«,. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

In  minister.  Deed 

15  0 0 

Mr.  Smith. 

Apart- 
ments, £1 
Fuel,  £3. 

* 

- 

« 

20 

1 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  uusatisfac- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  228. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

32  0 0 

Governors,  £17 ; 
Earl  of  Long- 
ford, £15. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£10; 

School  fees. 

9 

- 

1 

29 

2a 

- 

Free;  a 

from  8s.  tc 
£1. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  228. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Earl  of  Longford, 
£25;  Hector, £5. 

ments  and 
garden,  £3. 

90 

- 

ftoe. 

30 

27 

14 

13 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  228. 

In  minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rales,  IS55. 

20  0 0 
29  0 0 

Her.  Mr.  Bran- 

National  Board, 
£20;  trustfund, 
£9. 

House  and 
garden, £3 ; 
School  fees. 

School  fees. 

81 

96 

- 

Kon.. 

17 

20 

21 

40 

21 

39 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
17s.  id. 

4s.  to  10s. 

Pupils  present  too 
young  to  admit  of 
an  opinion  being 
formed  as  to  the 
state  of  instruc- 

Only  two  pupils  pre- 
inspection. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  228. 

Same. 

23  0 0 

National  Board, 
dowment,  £6. 

Apart- 
ments, £1  ; 
School  fees. 

96 

- 

Hone. 

« 

2 

52 

- 

- 

- 

Mistress  absent  at 
time  of  inspection. 
Vide  preceding  re- 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

IS  0 0 

Representatives 
of  James  Gib- 
bons. 

Apart- 
nents,  £3 ; 
School  fees. 

133 

— 

None. 

10 

15 

13 

2 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

ference. 

IJ  nsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  228. 

In  Incorporated 
Society.  Charter. 

60  0 0 

20  0 0 
Matron. 
15  0 0 
Assistant. 
2 0 0 
Monitor. 
30  0 0 
Steward  & 
Jardener. 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

Master. 

'ncorp.  Soc. 

ncorp.Soc.,£l5; 
Master,  £15.  j 

Apartments 
nd  garden, 
£10;  Soap 
nd  candles, 
£16;  Fuel, 
£40;  Ser- 
vants, £26 ; 
’rofit  from 
vrm,  £100  ; 
School  fees. 

90 

Sufficient. 

32 

41 

41 

Son-foun- 
dation 
boarders, 
£14  ]0s. ; 
nineteen 
free  pupils 
paid  for 
y Society ; 

scholars, 

£2. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  228. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13439  et  seq. 

"Vol.  III.  2 F 2 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  it.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Leney,  Wilson’s  Hos- 

Andrew  Wilson, 
will,  9 February, 
1724  ; William 
Wilson,  will,  25 
March,  173s ; 
Stat.  2 Geo.  III. 
(1.  and  p.) ; sur- 
plus income  in- 
vested in  Gov. 
stock,  £2,315  6s. 
2d. ; school  pre- 

by  trustees  on 
school  property. 

4642  3 35* 
and  rent- 
charge. 

S6  15  9 

2442  1 1 3 

54  16  8 

For  a sohoolhousc  adjoin- 
ing the  hospital,  and  for 
the  maintenance  therein 
of  Protestant  boys  of 
Westmeath  or  adjacent 
counties,  not  exceeding- 
150,  to  bo  selected  by 
trustees;  and  for  their 
instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant 
religion,  catechism,  and 
Psalmody,  by  Protestant 
masters,  till  fit  to  be 
apprenticed  to  handi- 
craft trades,  or  callings, 
under  regulation  of 
trustees  at  annual  meet- 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing ; English  grammar ; 
geography  ; history  ; ’ 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration. 

Mapping ; drawing. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Mayne,  Parocbial.Boys 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  Id.;  A.D.V., 
K.  P.  Soc.,  and 
subscriptions, 
£138  9s.  3d.; 
Earl  of  Long- 
ford, grant,  12 
July,  1821. 

1 2 19 

8 10  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng-; 
lisii  grammar  ; geogra- , 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Vocal  music. 

Psalmody;  Scriptural  in- 1 
struction ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Mayne,  Parochial,  Girls 

Identical  with  pre- 

- ; 

- 

Same. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  fancy  needle- { 

Mullingar,  Diocesan 
Pree  School,  for 
Meath  and  Ardagh. 

Stat.12  Elizabeth, 
ch.  1,  Ir.(1570)  i- 
Stat.  53  Geo.. 
III.,  chap.  107, 

Order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in 
Council,  17  April, 
1824;  proceeds 
of  sale  of  the 
former  Diocesan 
Schoolhouses  at 
Longford  and 
Trim,  £380,  now 
amounting  to 
£415  15s.  lid., 
invested  in  Gov. 
stock. 

120  0 0 

12  9 5 

For  a free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
entitled to  a classical 
education  as  day  scholars, 
free  of  expense,  the  mas- 
ter being  at  liberty  to 
receive  voluntary  re- 
muneration from  such 
as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland  Iteport,  1831. 

Classics. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Reading  the  Scriptures; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Mullingar,  Hevey’s 

Classical. 

Trustees  of  the 
Hevey  Charity, 
temporary  allo- 
cation of  £40 

See  also  Table  No. 
2,  p.  224. 

40  0 0 

For  object-  of  Hevey  en- 
dowment, vide  Mullingar 
Ilcveg  Institution,  p.  224. 

Greek ; Latin. 

English  ; mensuration ; 
algebra. 

Geometrical  drawing ; 
Roman'catliolic  catechism. 

Mullingar,  National, 
Boys. 

Thomas  Lynch, 
will,  1 April, 
1822;  Reverend 
Michl.  M‘Cor- 
miclc,  appoint- 
ment by  will  un- 
der preceding,  of 
£118;  trustees  of 
the  Hevey  Cha- 
rity, temporary 
allocation  of  £10 

See  also  Table  No. 
2,  p.  224. 

10  0 0 

3 12  0 
(Part  of 
salary  from 
the  Rush 
Endow- 

Sec  Mul- 
lingar Pre- 
sentation 
Convent, 
National, 

p.  222.) 

For  the  education  of  poor 
male  children  of  town 
and  parish  of  Mullingar. 
Extract  from  will  of  llcv. 
M.  M'Cormick. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid ; algebra ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 

Mullingar,  National, 
Boys  (Preparatory). 

Trustees  of  Hevey 
Charity,  tempo- 
rary allocation 
of  £7  a-year. 
See  also  Table  No. 
2,  p.  224. 

1 

7 0 0 

For  object  of  Hevey  En- 
dowment, vide  Mullingar 
Ilcveg  Institution,  p.  224. 

National  School  course  as 
far  as  Second  Book  of 
Lessons ; geography; 
arithmetical  tables. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

* Fifteen-nineteenths  of  Endowment ; trust  being  for  forty  old  men  as  well  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys. 
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Operation.  County  of  Westmeath — continued. 


"" 

Master. 

| School. 

1 

g. 

)or- 

for. 

j Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

ll 

j gjjs 

| 

Play-groum 

l! 

% 

] 

| 

5 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  trustees. 

Statute. 

450  0 0 
as  head 
master, 
superin- 
tendent, 
and  chap- 
lain. 

50  0 0 
First 
assistant. 
30  0 0 
Second 

Trustees. 

Apartments 

garden,£50 

Board  and 
lodging. 

40C 

85 

grounds 
enclosed  ; 
a playroom 

dor;  a gym- 
nasium. 

120 

12 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory'. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.' A.  C. 
p.  229. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.  to  Rep,,  p. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Miss  Pakenliam. 

Apartments 

garden,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

« 

- 

ao». 

18 

40 

40 

- 

- 

- 

Some  free 
some  pay 
4s.  to  6s. 

No  attendance  of 
pupils  at  the  time 
of  inspection. 

Same. 

10  0 0 

Same. 

School  fees. 

100 

- 

None. 

24 

41 

39 

3 

- 

- 

Same. 

Same. 

In  Bishop  of  Meath 
and  in  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant alternately. 
Statutes  12  Eth. 
eh.  1.  and  an  Gio. 
III.  eh.  107. 

132  9 5 

Bishop  and  clergy 
of  Dioceses,” 
Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 
and  Commis- 
sioners of  Edu- 
cation. 

School  fees. 

3 

2 

£4  4s.; 
one  free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  229. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13121  et  seq. 

In  trustees. 

Copy  of  Will. 

40  0 0 

Her.  John  Nicoll, 
for  trustees. 

merits ; 
School  fees, 
£60. 

100 

- 

3= 

27 

- 

33 

- 

- 

£3  to  £4 
4s. ; some 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  229. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13357  ct  seq. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

65  11  4 

National  Board, 
£48  ; trustees 
of  the  Ilcvey 
Charity,  £10; 
manager  of  the 
Rush  Endow- 
ment, £7  11s. 
id.,  in  lieu  of 
the  Lynch  En- 
dowment, £3 
12s. 

433 

76 

73 

Free. 

Satisfactory*. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13357  et  seq. 

s“ 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  Trustees 
of  the  Hevey 
Charity,  £7. 

- 

180 

- 

Hone- 

33 

04 

- 

104 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Mullingar,  Parochial, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £110 
15s.  ‘Id. ; Earl 
of  Granard, 

grant,  14  June, 

1 2 19 

7 14  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  se- 
lected by  minister 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

The  National  School 
course  as  far  as  Third 
Class ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 
Needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Mullingar. Presen  tat  ion 
Convent,  National. 

Thomas  Lynch, 
will,  1 April, 
1822,  residuary 
bequest ; Rev. 
M.  M'Cormick, 
appointment  by 
will  under  pre- 
ceding, of  £600 
invested  in  Gov. 
stock ; Sirs.  Ju- 
dith Rush,  will, 
17  April,  1817, 

• confirmed  by 
Chancery  De- 
cree, 22  May, 
1827,  £310,  pro- 
ducing £7  1 1 s. 
id.  a-year;  ex- 
pended on  build- 
ing by  trustees 
of  Hevey  Cha- 
rity, £2,062  ; 
lease  of  site  for 
three  lives  or 

rent  reserved, 
£12 ; trustees  of 
Hevey  Charity, 
temporary  allo- 
cation of  £25  7s. 
10</.  a-year. 

See  also  Table  Mo. 

1 0 0 

50  17  2 

25  7 10 

25  13  0 

For  use  of  three  religious 
ladies,  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order,  to  instruct 
the  poor  female  children 
of  the  town  and  parish 
of  Mullingar. 

Extract  from  will  of  Rev. 
M.  M'Cormich. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
li.-h  grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

PI  a inland  fancy  ueedle- 

Vocai  music. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Newtown ; Newtown- 

Rev.  Charles  Vig- 
noles,  lease  for 

years!  iTpeb., 
1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  to  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Portnesliangan,  Paro- 
chial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £156 
18s.  5 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £156 
18s.  od. ; Earl  of 
Granard,  grant 
of  land,  14  Oc- 
tober, 1825;  Jas. 
Gibbons,  dona- 
tion, £700,  26 
August,  1831. 

1 2 19 

11  0 0 

21  0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

For  the  Protestant  school 
at  Portnesliangan,  so 
long  as  the  Protestant 
religion  shall  be  the  sole 
religion  taught  therein. 

letter  of  Donor,  1831. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister, and  Church  ca- 
techism to  children  of 
members  of  Established 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritk- 

Needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Rathconnell ; Knock- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.;  A.D.V., 
K.  P.  Soc.,  and 
subscriptions, 
£230  1 5s.  id. ; 
Sir  Richard 
Levinge,  grant, 
29  Aug.,  1821. 

1 3 14 

11  10  7 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; nritli- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Rathoteen,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36 
18s.  5 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £31 
7s.  8 d. ; Thomas 
Shugbro’  Whit- 
ney, grant,  8 
Aug.,  1623. 

Site. 

2 10  6 

For  a resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Psalmody ; Scripture  les- 
sons ; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 

Street,  Parochial,  Boys. 

A.  D.  V.,  £42 
4s.  Id. ; L.  L. 
Fund,  £64  12s. 
3d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £96  5s. 
Id. ; Sir  Richard 
Levinge,  grant, 
1 Nov.,  1818. 

1 2 19 

7 14  3 

To  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
. of  Established  Church. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary! 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

ti 

■s.l 
!§  5 

Play-groum 

o 
< u 

o 

3 

s 

I 

S' 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
24  0 0 

National  Board. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4;  School 

133 

~ 

Som. 

21 

54 

54 

“ 

" 

Free ; a few 
pay. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  229. 

Teachers  are  a 
community  of 
nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Order. 

76  13  8 

National  Board, 
£55  ; Lynch 
Charity,  £21 
13s.  8d. 

617 

None. 

424 

424 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  229. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13357  et  seq. 

S 0 0 

Hector. 

ments  and 
school  fees, 
£1  10s. 

72 

None. 

16 

23 

21 

2 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  229. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

28  0 0 

?rom  endowment. 
£21 ; Mrs.  Gib- 
bons, £4 ; Rev. 
Mr.  Bayley, 
£2 ; compensa- 
tion for  certain 
school  fees,  £1. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£3 ; School 
fees. 

93 

22 

is.  id. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  230. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

27  10  0 

Sir  Richard  Le- 
vinge,  Bart. 

ments,  £1 ; 
Fuel  and 
school  fees, 
£2  10s. 

133 

- 

*”• 

- 

23 

19 

- 

- 

is.  id. 
to  6s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  230. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
13095  ef  seq. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

55  0 0 
Joint 
salary  of 
master  anc 

mistress. 

Rev.  Thomas 
Bushe,forLady 
Fetherston. 

School  fees. 

70 

— 

None. 

34 

40 

36 

4 

4s.  id. 

Not  satisfactoiy. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  230. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

13  0 0 

Rector. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4. 

81 

None. 

13 

19 

17 

Free. 

Pupils  absent  at 
time  of  inspection 
by  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  230. 
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| Endowment. 

NetAnm 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Animal  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Name  of  School. 

From  Land 

From  Trus 

Object. 

a.  it.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </. 

£ s.  d. 

Street,  Parochial,  Girls 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  School. 

TyrreUspass,  Belvedere 
Orphan  Institution. 

Countess  of  Belve- 
dere, will,  death 
25 Oct,,  1638,  be- 
quest of  £6, 000, 
of  which,  with 
accumulations, 
£5,000  lent  on 
mortgage,  at  5 

4 0 0 

62  14  7 

- 

279  12  9 

jsssm: 

therein,  in  the  Protestant 

asrjgg8.5gss 

years  of  age.  ^ ' ' " 

^ ^ Extract  from  Will. 

£986  invested 
in  Government 
Stock ; Exche- 
quer decree,  19 
June,  1640;  grant 
of  four  acres  of 

more  than  thirty-sis  orphans, 
hers  not  exceeding  three,  ami 

mat  rolls  of  EstabHshod fchuroh. 

served, £6  Os.lrf.. 
14  May,  184!  ; 
expended  by 
trustees  on  build- 

£2, 224  9s.  iff/?’ 

and  to  pay  with  them  a fee 
not  exceeding  A'8  ; institution 
1..  be  subject  to  inspection  of 

testaut  ladies  of  tlm  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  regulation  of 

Exchequer  Decree;  Hep.  A.C. 

TyrreUspass,  Parochial , 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £103 
7s.  Srf.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £184 
1 2s.  3d. ; Coun- 
tess of  Belvedere, 
grant,  28  June, 
1825. 

Site. 

9 2 9 

For  use  of  a resident 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
children  selected  by 
minister  or  master, Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Total,  . ; 

a,  138  3 36 

384  1 11 

,931  31  41 

... 

457  8 6 

Course  op  Instruction. 


graphy  i arithmetic. 
Needlework. 

Scriptural  inslruction : 
Chuvcli  catechism.  ! 


Reading;  English  gram- 
mar : geography ; Eng- 
lish history. 

Needlework. 

Psalmody  ; Scriptural 
instruction  ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


: ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


Mt, 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

1 Fund"1St 

1 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Athlone,  St.  George, 
Endowment. 

Arthur  St.  George,  will, 
1 March,  1699,  annuity 
of  £4  12s.  Ad. ; Henry 
St.  George,  will,  26 
July,  1772,  devising 

Site. 

0 10  O 

For  a schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children  of 
Athlone,  without  distinction  of  religion, 
writing  and  reading  English. 

Extract  from  Will,  (1699). 

. 

Mullingar,  Hevey  In- 
stitution. 

James  Hevey,  will,  17 
December,  1833,  devise 
of  lands ; accumulation 
of  rents,  at  present 
(1S56)  being  expended 
on  building,  £5,000 ; 
same,  invested  in  Go- 
vernment Stock  or  in 
other  securities,  £3,149 
8s.  7 d. ; lease  of  2 acres  for 
91  years,  rent  reserved, 
£15,  25  March,  1854. 

612  2 3 
2 0 0 

150  0 0 

493  5 1 1* 

94  9 7 

For  founding  a school  or  college  to  be  under 
superintendence  of  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Mullingar,  for  the  support,  main- 
tenance, and  education,  in  literature, 
science,  and  theology,  under  regulation  of 
trustees,  of  poor  children  resident  in  parish 
of  Mullingar,  to  bo  selected  by  trustees; 
the  great  majority  of  children  to  he  Roman 
Catholics,  but  no  difference  of  religion  to 
be  the  ground  for  not  selecting,  excluding, 
or  expelling  any  child  from  benefit  of  be- 
quest- Copy  of  Will. 

* Exclusive  of  £32  7?.  iOd.  in  operation.  Vide  Table,  No.  1 ,pp.  220-222. 
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Appointment.  Salary.  By  whom  paid.  Value  of  j 


In  minister.  ' Deed.  8 0 0 London  Ladies’ 
J Hibernian  So- 


30  0 o Trustees.  j Apart- 
ments, £2 
j 10*.;  Fuel; 
Occasional 


I George  A.  Boyd,  \ Apart  - 
j £3 ; Charles  j ments  and 
| Brinsley  Mar- i garden,  £3; 
j ley,  £ 1 0 ; John  I School  fees, 
j Richd.  Somers, 

I £1 ; Hon.  Mrs. 
j Russell,  £4. 


43j  3j  - - I Free  Satisfactory. 


- |Free;afew  Not  satisfactory. 

; pay  5s.  to  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
j 30s.  p.  230. 


Operation.  County  of  Westmeath. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Scboolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

- 

Endowment  ceased  to  be  in  operation  32  years 
ago.  Legal  difficulties  exist  as  to  its  enforce- 
ment: present  purchaser  of  estate  holds  an 
indemnity  against  it. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  230. 

- 

In  trustees.  Copy  of  Will. 

Nearly  finished. 

The  trustees  had  deferred  erecting  a school- 
house  till  a sufficient  sum  had  accumulated 
to  enable  them  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 
Pending  the  accumulation  and  erection  of 
the  scboolhouse,  a small  portion  of  the  in- 
come has  been  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  trill  soon  be  in  operation. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  13357 

Vra.  m. 

2 G 
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[Province  op 


Table,  No.  2 Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income,  j 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

0reeS° 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust  i 

Object. 

Mount  Temple. 

Robert  Temple,  will, 
dated  3 July,  1740,  re- 
siduary bequest  of  £369 
4s.  7 1. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.\ 
11  1 G ' 

For  building  a schoolhouse  in  Mount  Temple 
for  an  English  schoolmaster;  the  interest 
of  the  residue  to  be  expended  in  clothing 
and  instructing  ten  poor  boys  in  the  Church 
catechism  and  in  English,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  and,  if 
funds  permit,  in  placing  them  as  appren- 
tices with  Protestant  masters;  boys  to  be 
nominated  by  the  minister,  churchwardens, 
and  parishioners,  and  two  by  testator’s 
daughter.  Will;  Rep.  A.  c. 

Rathconnell ; Reynella, 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund,  £133 
9s.  27. ; K.  P.  Soc.,  aud 
subscriptions,  £101  10s. 
9,7.  ; Richard  Moles- 
wortli  Reyneil,  grant, 
30  Dec.,  1820. 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  chil- 
dren, selected  by  Sir  William  Molesworth 
Reyneil,  Sir  Richard  Levirige,  the  Vicar 
of  Rathconuell,  and  the  survivor,  or  by 
master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  uf  those  previously  named. 

Beed. 

Rathouicn 

Francos  Elizabeth  Fc- 
therston,  and  Elizabeth 
Westby,  grant,  5 Dec.. 
1855. 

0 1 20 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  give  instruction, 
under  regulation  of  Dowager  Lady  Fether- 
ston,  and,  in  default  of  rules  being  pre- 
scribed by  her,  under  regulation  of  per- 
petual curate  of  RatliaspicK. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Total,  . 

617  d 1.  12 

103  12  7 

1 493  5 11 

110  3 5 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  oe  Westmeath. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Castletown  Ivindellan. 

Two  acres  of  land, 
given  rent  free  by 
the  late  Mr.  Malone. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  144  a. 

It  would  appear  that  the  occupation  by  the 
schoolmaster  was  merely  permissive.  The 
school  has  been  long  discontinued. 

Rep.  A.C. 

Cliurchtown  and  Dy- 

Moiety  of  a contin- 
gent bequest  of 
£10,000,  under  will 
of  J antes  Hevey,  1 7 
December,  1833. 

Copy  of  Will. 

The  contingency  on  which  the  endowment 
depended  did  not  occur.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Clonmellon. 

Rev.  James  Murray, 
will,  devise  of  all 
his  lauds,  probate 
granted  25  May, 
1844. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining Extracts  from  Wills. 

The  application  of  this  devise  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  trustees,  and  not  clothed  with 
any  educational  trust.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Drumraney. 

A house  and  garden 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  147  a. 

No  information  respecting  this  alleged  en- 
dowment could  be  procured  in  the  locality. 

Rep.  A.C. 

- 

Faughley ; Dernaga- 
ragh. 

£3  3s.  a-year  from 
the  representatives 
of  Colonel  Monk. 

Commissioners  of.  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835, 
p.  138  a. 

The  sum  referred  to  continued  to  be  paid  till 
the  year  1843,  when  the  property  on 
which  the  schoolhouse  stood  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbons. 
It  could  not  he  ascertained  that  the  £3 
3s.  was  charged  on  Colonel  Monk's  pro- 
perty. Rep.  A . G. 

Kilkenny  West,  Pro- 
testant, Charter. 

Twenty  acres  of  land 
granted  by  General 
Napper. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App..  p.  555,  quoting 
Report  on  Charter  Schools, 
1738. 

The  Incorporated  Society  possess  no  record 
of  their  iiaving  ever  had  in  connexion  with 
them  a school  of  this  description.  No  in- 
formation respecting  it  could  be  procured 
in  the  locality. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Operation.  County  of  Westmeath— continued. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

1 

Remarks. 

Testator's  heir  denied  his  liability.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  case  was  much  litigated,  and  appears 
to  have  been  improperly  abandoned  by  the 
Bequest  Board  in  1810. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  230. 

Sir  William  Molesworth 
Keynell,  Sir  Richard 
Levinge,  Vicar  of  Rath- 
cunnell.  survivor,  and 
heirs  of  survivor. 

Deed. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  pupils.  Rep.  A.C. 

The  proprietor  built  a school  in  a more  cen- 
tral  situation.  Rep.  A.C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  13089 

In  Dowager  Lady  Fether- 
ston  for  life,  and  after 
her  decease  in  perpetual 
curate  of  ilathaspick. 

Deed;  Hep.  A.C. 

Not  yet  built. 

Not  established,  house  not  being  yet  com- 
l,letcd-  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  is  proposed  to  further  endow  this  school 
with  £60  a-year,  but  the  instrument  lias 
not  yet  been  executed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments.  County  of  Westmeath. — [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Westmeath.— [None.] 


Table,  No.  o.-Alleced  Knnmm ibwkb  isto.  Commr  of  Wasmtn-mHto 


Locality 

ar.d 

Name  of  School. 


Kathcouuell. 
Ratheonncll ; Turin. 


!t.  Fcighan's ; Carpen 


:t-  Mary's;  Glauiuin. 
~Voi„  III. 


Description  of 
alleged  Endowment, 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

A garden,  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1836, 
p.  154  a. 

• . The  land  referred  to  was  never  secured 
to  educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House  and  an  Irish 
acre  of  land  from 
Duke  of  Bucking- 

Answer  to  Circular. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  house  and  land  ' 
alluded  to  were  secured  to  educational 
purposes.  rcjk  a%  c_ 

Moiety  of  contingent 
bequest  of  £10,000, 
under  will  of  James 
Ilevey,  17  Decem- 
ber, 1833. 

Copy  of  will. 

The  contingency  on  which  the  endowment 
depended  did  not  occur.  Rep.  A.  C. 

A house  and  an.  acre 
and  a half  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835. 
p.  136  a. 

Identical  with  Rathconnell,  Reynella  I 
School  in  Tabic , iVb.  2 {above'). 

A bequest  of  £5,  paid 
to  master  for  teach- 
ing sixteen  children. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826, 
App.,  ij.  793.. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertained  respecting  A 
this  bequest,  or  in  virtue  of  what  instru- 
ment it  may  have  existed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House  and  garden 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835, 
p.  127  a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  house  and  gar- 
den alluded  to  were  secured  to  educational 
purposes.  Rep.  A:a 

£3  3s.  a year  from 
the  representatives 
of  Colonel  Monk. 

Same,  p.  138  a. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  sum  p 
referred  to  was  secured  to  educational  t 
purposes.  Jicp.  A.  C.  ; 

s™. 

Same. 

Same.  | So 

The  school  is  still  car- 
ried on  as  a private 
one  under  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Marquess 


lie  Court,  vide  13098 


this  school  up  to  a 
Mr.  Winter’s  death  in 
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Ballyloughloe,  01 
Mount  Temple, 
Parochial. 


Westmeath.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq  , Assistant  Commissioner. 

Endowments  in 

Operation.  TABLE,  No.  1. — ENDOWMENTS  IN  OPERATION. 

Atl.lone  St.  M«y'«  Alhlcm ; St.  Maty  I tnroMal.  Bo;,,’  <mi  Girl,'  Sdwoh.—The  acting  mastcv  receives  a sum  of 

- - • annum  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Moffatt,  the  rector  and  nominal  master;  being  the  amount 

■nt-eharge  upon  the  Castlemaine  estate,  created  by  William  Hand  cock,  of  Longford,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Lord  Castlemaine,  for  the.  endow- 
ment of  a Protestant  school  in  the  town  of  Athlone.  The  deed  creating  the  rent-charge  directs, 
bv  a singular  provision,  that  the  master  of  what  is  plainly  intended  to  be  a mere  English  school 
should  be  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  some  higher  degree  of  Dublin  or  Cambridge.  The  appointment  is 
vested  in  the  heir  of  the  donor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Lord  Castlemaine 
has  nominated  the  rector,  who  appointed  the  parish  schoolmaster  as  his  substitute,  and  hands 
over  to  him  the  amount  of  the  endowment.  The  deed  of  gift  was  made  in  1705,  and  the  rent- 
charge  is  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Iiillbrook.  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

Both  male  and  female  schools  are  held  in  the  same  room,  although  distinct  books  and  reports 
are  kept.  The  report-books  are  imperfect.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  instruction,  I have  to 
report  that  the  boys  present  were  merely  infants,  and  could  not  spell  without  a book. 

Some  of  the  female  pupils  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  read ; but  that  was  the  limit 
of  their  knowledge. — [15th  April,  1856.] 

Ballyloughloe , or  Mount  Temple.  Parochial  School— This  school  is  a picture  of  neglect  and 
decay  There  is  no  supplv  of  books  or  requisites.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  any  one 
could  conduct  a school  of  this  kind  with  energy  or  spirit;  there  arc,  moreover,  three  flourishing 
schools  within  a circuit  of  one  mile. — [11th  April,  1850.] 

Ball, /more,  Boys'  School— Considering  that  this  school  is  in  its  infancy,  and  taking  into  account 
its  temporary  poverty  and  scanty  supply  of  books,  the  answering  ot  the  pupils  was  tolerable.  \\  ith 
the  assistance  of  the  salary  provided  by  Lord  Netterville.  in  addition  to  that  contributed  by  the 
National  Board,  I have  no  doubt  when  the  teacher  comes  to  the  receipt  ot  both  and  the  pupils 
obtain  a sufficiency  of  suitable  books,  this  will  prove  a suecesslul  school.— [l-lth  April,  ISoO.J 
BaUunacarrin . National  School— In  consequence  of  the  manager  of  the  school  having  allowed 
the  master  to  absent  himself,  to  attend  the  fair  of  Mullingar,  I had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  scholars  1 think  it  remarkable,  that  a school  ol  so  considerable  an  average  daily  attendance 
as  seventy-three,  should  not  have  pupils  in  a higher  stage  of  advancement  than  the  third  class, 
according  to  the  National  system.— [7tli  April,  1S5G.] 

Drumcree  School— This  is  one  of  the  class  of  schools  whose  very  existence,  in  their  present 
condition  is  a defect,  as  they  withdraw  pupils  from  schools  where  they  could  learn  something. 
Not  one  ’of  the  children  could  spell  the  word  “ approval they  had  some  slight  knowledge  of 
geography. — [10th  April,  1856.] 

Ennis  Coffey  • Gayhrook  School— There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  school,  unless, 
perhaps  that  ten  or  twelve  children  are  prevented  from  attending  a real  school  by  the  fact  ol  its 
existence  It  serves  no  good  purpose  whatever.  The  land  conveyed  by  the  deed  lor  the  uses 
stated,  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  occupied  as  grazing  ground.— [0th  April,  185G.] 
Killucan ; Erasmus  Smith's  English  School— This  is  a bad  specimen  of  an  inferior  class  of  schools. 
It  is  needless  to  expect  a knowledge  of  grammar  when  the  pupils  cannot  explain  the  meaning  ol 
words  occurring  in  their  lessons,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  context.  Some  ol  the  more 
advanced  pupifs  could  not  make  even  an  attempt  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘‘accurate,’  or 
“intimidate,"  and  their  answering  was  equally  deficient  on  every  other  subject.  I have  already- 
noticed  more  than  once  the  singular  arrangement  prevailing  in  the  schools  under  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board,  in  accordance  with  which  rewards  are  given  lor  regular  attendance  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  successful  studies,  and  without- even  requiring  a minimum  ot  knowledge  to 
qualify  the  pupil  for  the  prize. — [9th  April,  1850.] 

Killucan;  Creddanstoxm  School— What  amount  of  instruction  is  given  here,  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  of  proficiency,  I am  unable  to  say;  but  the  amount  retained  is  very  small  indeed. 
The'  "ram mar  class  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or  the  meaning 
of  words ; “rich  ” was  stated  to  be  a noun,  a pronoun,  and  a verb.  No  pupil  could  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “ inconceivable,”  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson.  The  closest  approach 
to  the  explanation  of  the  word  “ monstrous,"  was  “ great.’  'I  his  school  is  certainly  worse  than 
useless. — [9tlx  April,  1850. 

Lena  • Ballinafid,  National  Boys  and  Girls'  Schools— The  mistress  was  absent  on  the  oc  -asion 
of  both  my  visits.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  mv  first  visit  was  on  Saturday  when 
the  attendance  is  usually  thin ; and  the  second  was  on  the  lair  day  ol  Mullingar.  She  was  absent 
without  leave  from  the  manager.  There  were  only  two  pupils  present  in  the  boys  school  during 
my  visit,  so  that  I.  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  instruction.— [5th  April,  1856.] 
Leuey  Ballinalack  School—' This  school  is  in  complete  decay.  I do  not  think  it  possible  to 
maintain  an  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  a school  with  fifteen  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  ten.— [Ith  April,  185G.J 

Leney  ■ Farm,  Incorporated  Society's  Institution—  Although  this  Institution  is  a reputed  Agricul- 
tural School  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  agricultural  instruction  is  given  as  part  of  the 
school  course ; but  it  may  be  right,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  tliat  the  Incorporated  Society- 
makes  no  pretence  of  communicating  this  instruction  in  a formal  or  theoretical  way.  Pursuant 
to  a resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Institution  no  longer  retains  its  special  agricultural  character, 
and  is  now  an  English  school  where  some  slight  knowledge  of  agriculture  may  be  acquired, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  imparted.  . 

From  the  Society’s  establishment  at  Primrose  Grange,  it  appears  that  successful  agricultural 
teaching  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment  and  may  readily  be  secured  by  having  recourse  to 


Killucan  Creddaus- 


Lcney ; Ballinafid, 
National,  Bovs  am 
Girls. 


Leney;  Ballinalack. 


Leney;  Barra,  Incor- 
porated Society’s 
Institution. 
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the  proper  means.  In  that  school  the  agricultural  master  is  principal,  and  the  literary  teacher 
assistant;  and  while  the  pupils  acquire  a respectable  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agriculture, 
their  answering  in  the  usual  departments  of  English  education  is  excellent.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  literary  course  is  paramount,  the  pupils  are  not  better  instructed  than  those 
of  Primrose  Grange,  whereas  their  knowledge  of  agriculture. is  quite  superficial.  I have  only 
to  add,  as  the  result  of  my  examination,  that  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  English  grammar, 
geography,  English  history,  and  arithmetic,  was  very  creditable. — [5th  April,  1856.] 

Leney,  Wilson's  Hospital.  — I examined  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  English  history,  algebra,  and  writing  from  dictation.  Their  answering 
was  in  every  particular  most  creditable,  and  I was  greatly  struck  by  the  readiness  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  drew  from  memory  the  map  of  any  country  named.  As  far  as  my  opportunities 
of  observing  the  general  management  of  the  school  have  enabled  mo  to  form  a judgment,  I believe 
it  to  be  excellent,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  discipline  maintained  by  Mr.  Ilingwood 
is  as  effective,  as  I have  found  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  to  be  solid  and  well  digested. — f Oth 
April,  1856.] 

Mullingar,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Meath  and  Ardagh. — The  three  pupils  present  during  my 
visit  were  far  less  proficient  than  pupils  of  the  same  standing  in  an  average  National  school.  Mr. 
Geoghegan  is,  I believe,  a gentleman  of  good  abilities,  and  a sound  classical  scholar ; but  his 
office  is  an  object  of  contempt  and  dislike  throughout  the  district,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  he 
suffers  in  his  own  esteem  for  holding  it.  He  expressed  an  opinion  (as  he  informed  me)  to  the  late 
Bishop  Townsend,  that  a Diocesan  school  never  could  succeed  in  Mullingar,  the  population  of  the 
town  and  district  being  emphatically  Itoinan  Catholic.  But  slender  as  were  his  hopes  of  success  a 
few  years  ago  they  have  sensibly  diminished  of  late ; and  sis  soon  as  the  Hevey  Institution  comes 
into  full  operation  every  prospect  of  attendance  from  the  Roman  Catholic  population  eeases.  From 
all  I can  learn,  it  is  hardly  possible  within  reasonable  limits  to  provide  an  inducement  that  would 
attract  the  children  of  the  clergy  or  gentry  of  the  district  to  the  school,  as  boarders.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Ringwood,  the  master  of  Wilson's  Hospital,  stated  to  me  that  the  gentry  and  clergy  are  unwilling 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  greatly  prefer  sending 
them  to  Enniskillen  or  Dungannon,  if  not  to  more  distant  places  still.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  and  looking  to  the  history  of  this  school,  and  of  the  other  Diocesan  schools  as  far  back 
as  I am  enabled  to  trace  it  through  official  documents,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  hoping 
that  the  uniformity  of  its  ill  success  will  be  varied  by  one  interval  of  prosperity  or  usefulness  — 
[7th  April,  1856.] 

Mullingar,  Hevey's,  Classical  School. — I examined  the  pupils  in  one  of  Cicero's  orations  and 
Xenophon’s  Cyropiedia.  Their  translation  of  both  authors  was  passably  correct  as  a mechanical 
operation,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  passages  or  of  the  historical  allusions.  This 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  teacher,  Mr.  Hogan,  is  a sound  classical  scholar,  and  evidently  well 
read  in  ancient  history ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  pupils  were  as  evidently  attentive  and 
laborious  students. 

It  may  be  right  to  state  that  they  were  extremely  nervous  under  examination,  but,  making  every 
allowance,  I still  look  upon,  their  instruction  as  deficient  in  the  particulars  alluded  to.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  their  classical  education  began  rather  late  in  life,  and  that  this  circum- 
stance may  have  somewhat  impaired  their  acuteness.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  was  very 
slight,  and  I think  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  acquaintance  with  English  generally,  although 
their  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  grammar,  derived  principally  from  their  classical  studies, 
enables  them  to  understand  the  structure  of  an  English  sentence.  I am  under  the  impression, 
with  respect  to  this  school,  that  a young  man  might  leave  it,  after  an  extended  course  of  classical 
studies,  unimproved  in  taste,  and  without  any  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  authors  he  had 
been  reading. — [8th  April,  1856.] 

Mullingar,  Parochial,  National  School. — The  answering  was  poor  in  every  respect,  but  not  as  bad  as 
I have  met  with.  There  was  some  attempt  at  parsing,  and  a rather  better  knowledge  of  geography 
•than  I have  found  in  many  other  schools,  but  the  derivation  of  words  was  not  at  all  known,  and 
the  principles  of  arithmetic,  I am  quite  sure,  have  never  been  pointed  out  to  the  pupils. — 
[4th  April,  1856.] 

Mullingar;  Presentation,  Convent,  National  School. — This  is  an  extremely  well-managed  school. 
My  examination  of  the  pupils  in  parsing.  English  grammar,  and  geography,  drew  out  most  credit- 
able answers,  and  I was  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  proficiency  exhibited  in  writing  from 
•dictation. — [4tli  April,  1856.] 

Newtown:  Ncwtownlow  School. — By  indenture  of  lease,  bearing  date  February  13,  1827,  the 
lley.  Charles  Vignolcs  demised  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Newtown, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  a site  and  the  house  erected  thereon,  subject,  however  to  the  condition 
that  should  the  premises  and  schoolliouse  be  converted  to  any  purpose,  other  than  a sclioolhouse 
for  tire  purposes  of  education,  pursuant  to  the  principles,  rules,  and  regulations  at  date  of  said 
demise,  adopted  and  laid  down  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  called  the  Kildare-place  Society,  that  then  the  said  demise  should  be  null  and  void,  and 
that  the  said  Charles  Vignoles,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  from  thenceforth  become  re-possessed 
of  said  demised  premises,  the  said  Charles  Vignoles  making  reasonable  compensation  for  such 
sums  as  the  said  Kildare-place  Society  should  expend  on  said  premises. 

It  would  appear  that,  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  this  lease,  the  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles 
became  rector  of  the  parish,  and  connected  his  school  with  the  National  Board.  It  will  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  considered  that  this  breach  of  condition  operated  as  a determination  of  the  lease,  or 
that  the  donor  could  be  allowed  to  profit  by  his  own  wrong.  His  immediate  successor,  however, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Despard,  maintained  the  connexion  of  the  school  with  the  National  Board  ; and  a 
■question  would  seem  to  arise  whether  this  was  not  a breach  of  the  condition  such  as  to  vitiate  the 
lease.  Dr.  Vignoles  is  stated  to  have  said,  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  rector,  that  the 
interest  of  the  minister  had  determined  by  the  aet  of  the  present  rector  in  removing  the  National 
inscription  board  from  the  door  of  the  schoolliouse.  It  is  likely  the  tenor  of  Dean  Vignoles’ 
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Portnesbangnn, 

Parochial. 


Batliconnell ; 
Knoekdrin. 


JtatUowen,  Paro- 


Street,  Parochial 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Tyrrellspass ; ' 
Parochial,  Boys. 


observation  was  mistaken.  Other  questions  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the  lease,  but  the  minister 
for  the  time  being  has,  under  all  circumstances,  been  in  possession  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Dr.  Vignoles  will  seek  to  disturb  him. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  instruction,  the  pupils  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  nearly  every 
subject  upon  which  I questioned  them.  Neglect  and  disorder  were  manifest  throughout. — [ 17th 
April,  1856.] 

Portncshangan,  Parochial  School. — The  answering  in  this  School,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  somewhat 
better  than  in  the  generality  of  parish  schools:  but  it  was  very  indifferent  notwithstanding,  a 
circumstance  which  I consider  in  a great  measure  attributable  to  the  limited  attendance,  and 
consequent  absence  of  energy  in  either  master  or  pupils. — [7th  April,  1856.] 

Batliconnell ; Enoclcdrin  School. — This  school  has  been  under  its  present  management  only  since 
July,  1855,  and,  everything  considered,  is  not  the  least  favourable  specimen  of  its  class/  The 
pupils,  as  yet,  know  nothing  of  grammar,  and  have  a very  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  even  of 
the  simplest  rules.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  was  tolerably  accurate,  as  far  as  it  went;  and 
the  mistress  seems  tome  careful  and  attentive. — [8tli  April,  1856.] 

Rathowen,  Parochial  School. — This  school,  being  lately  revived,  is  merely  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
state  of  instruction  is  proportionately  low.  There  is  as  yet  no  regular  system  *in  force,  and  the 
studies  of  the  children  are  consequently  of  an  irregular  kind. — [7th  April,  1856.] 

Street,  Parochial,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — The  scholars  were  absent,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  schools,  on  Saturdays;  I had,  consequently,  no  opportunity  of  examining  them. — [15th 
March,  1856.] 

Tyrrellspass, Parochial,  Boys'  School. — I found  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  class  able  to  read  with 
steadiness  and  moderately  marked  emphasis.  They  understood  die  meaningof  words,  but  all,  with 
one  exception,  were  ignorant  of  parsing.  I have  remarked,  that  pupils  who  can  parse  an  entire 
sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy  are  completely  disconcerted  bv  being  asked  to  account  for  a single 
word.  It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  children  are  rarely  exercised  in  parsing,  so  as  to  enable  them  . 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  at  first  sight.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  was,  as  usual, 
unsatisfactory ; and  although  each  process  was  correctly  worked,  no  one  could  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  the  principles  ; one  of  the  pupils  thus  deficient  being  a boy  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  quickness. — [17th  April,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

At  Mane.  St.  George's  Endowment. — This  endowment  was  created  by  the  will  of  Arthur  St. 
George,  of  Athlone,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  esq.,  dated  March  1,  1689,  and  probate  of 
which  was  granted  to  Henry  St.  George,  testator's  brother  and  sole  executor. 

The  bequest  is  made  in  the  following  words  : — “ Item — I will,  devise,  and  bequeath,  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  sum  of  £5  per  annum,  to  a schoolmaster,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  children  of  Athlone 
in  writing  and  reading  English,  without  distinction  of  religion,  to  be  approved  of  by  my  heir;  and 
in  case  no  such  schoolmaster  can  be  had  or  found,  as  aforesaid,  then  I will  and  devise  the  said 
A 5 per  annum  to  the  poor  of  the  said  town  of  Atlilone,  likewise  without  distinction  of  religion.” 

Henry  St.  George,  testator's  brother,  and  sole  executor  abovemen tioned,  devised  by  bis  will,  dated 
July  36,  1779,  a site  for  a school,  in  connexion,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  previous  endowment. 

There  is  a loose  statement  with  reference  to  this  school  i,n  the  Thirteenth  Report  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  (1 807—12,  p.  817),  in  the  following  words  : — 
“ The  English  school  was  kept  in  Athlone,  a small  endowment  of  Arthur  St.  George,  Esq.,  who, 
by  will,  left  a house  and  an  annuity  of  £5  per  annum  for  a schoolmaster.  His  present  heir  and 
representative,  we  are  informed,  ins  refused  In  confirm  ibis  bequest.  Mr.  St.  George’s  will,  it  seems, 
not  having  been  signed  by  tin:  requisite  number  of  witnesses  required  by  law.” 

In  this  .account  the  two  wills  seem  to  be  confounded ; and  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
regarding  the  number  of  witnesses,  even  if  accurate,  has  reference  most  probably  to  the  devise 
of  real  property  contained  in  the  will  of  Henry  St.  George. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt,  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  parish  of  Athlone, 
the  school  ceased  to  be  in  operation  thirty-two  years  ago.  The  name  of  the  last  master,  Thomas 
Tliurles,  appeal's  upon  the  donation  board  in  the  parish  church  as  of  that  date. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  in  the  year  1823,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  the  then  representative  of  the 
St.  George  family  proposed  to  allocate  a site  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  to  contribute  £10  to  the 
erection  of  the  building. 

This  offer  was  declined,  and  legal  proceedings  were  about  to  be  instituted  by  the  Board,  when 
it  was  advised  that  the  annuity  not  having  been  charged  upon  the  real  estate,  its  recovery  from  the 
personalty  after  so  long  a period  would  be  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  No  allusion  is  made  to 
the  grant  of  a site  in  1772,  nor  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  attestation  of  the  will. 

The  estate  has,  since  that  period,  been  sold  to  the  Castlemaine  family,  who  hold  an  indemnity 
from  the  late  proprietor  in  case  the  endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  brought  into  operation. 

The  house  is  standing  in  which  the  school  enjoying  the  endowment  was  last  held,  but  the 
pi-esent  occupant  has  a long  lease  of  the  premises.— [26th  September,  1856.] 

Mount  Temple  School. — Robert  Temple,  of  Mount  Temple,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Esq.,  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  dated  July  3,  1740,  and  probate  of  which  was  granted  to  his  executors 
therein  named,  January  2(1,  1741,  directed  his  trustees,  after  payment  of  debts  and  previous  lega- 
cies, to  raise,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  testator's  real  and  personal  estate,  the  sum  of  £400, 
and,  alter  applying  part  thereof  in  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  in  Mount  Temple,  to  layout  the 
residue  at  interest,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  in  clothing,  and  instructing  ten  poor  boys  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  reading  and  writing  the  English  language  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  a certain  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  after  payment  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
clothing  the  boys  aforesaid,  to  expend  any  farther  residue  in  placing  the  said  boys  as  apprentices. 
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with  Protestant  masters,  under  the  appointment  of  the  minister,  churchwardens  and  narishioners 
exceptmg  two  who  should  be  nominated  by  testator’s  daughter.  pansluoneis, 

The  Bev.  Mr  Peacocke  rector  of  Ballyloughloe,  the  parish  in  which  Mount  Temple  is  situate 
states  that  a portion  of  land  intended  for  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bom  m 
Catholic  eleigyman,  and  that  the  parish  chapel  has  been  built  upon  it.  There  is  no  land  the 
TwSTf»t;i^lt  Ml,‘-  Green‘  of  Lower  Dominick-street,  solicitot  m!d  Jent  to  the 

i utand’ 111  •’ep.ly  t0  my  mft"hies' tliat  11  former  proprietor,  in  bis  answer  to  a bill 
filed  at  the  suit  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  professed  his  willing 
ness  to  allocate  an  acre  and  two  roods  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  the  school,  although  he  dS 
tile  |£&£ nTeCt  °f  th°  ^ *"»  -re  not,  hUve^c^  by 

Application  having  been  made,  at  my  instance,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
M > "'=/”>  to  tliis  ehaiity, 

BoS  i^tltTiS-val  bet™ 

latter  year  q.phc.t,™  ™ made  to  Mr.  Temple  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  f ir  MTinart  of 
the  bequest,  and  a letter  teas  received,  in  reply,  fro'm  Mr.  Temple’s  solieiteTto  the  „Tet 
tsi'p1  '\’’1|,epdhTet?  £°  ?e  sta,te"ient  contained  in  his  answer  to  the  Chancery  information  in 
1 v'1  d— c,ted  thilt  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  should  be  taken  with 
futti,e"  ; “ * «■*  ■»«  *>■«  - B«ch 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  should  not  have  been  in  a 
(’■  enerol  tvil  Tt  ^ 1infonnatlon1  «f  the  present  Commission,  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 

heneial  i\,i.  actually  taken,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  former  Board,  and  whether  further  nro- 
eeedmgs  were  forborne  in  consequence  of  the  Attorney-General's  recommendation,  or  in  disregard 

former  Board  at  W?t  nrf  th,S  tkl"d  wl!lch  hfe  fallen  Ulldei’  my  observation,  the  conduct  o/the 
h i, it-  ?.  J df ; least  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  remissness,  timiditv,  want  of  business 
bit’,  and  coldness  to  the  interests  of  the  charities  under  its  protection.— [and  November  1800  ] 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation, 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballyanc;  Ratlicarogue, 
National,  Boys. 

Mrs.  Haughton 
Bolger,  will, 
dated  16  June, 
1812,  rent- 
charge,  £18  9s. 
2d.  ; National 
Board,  £86  13s.; 
subscriptions, 
£53  12s.;  John 
Sweetman,  lease 
for  sixty  years. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

4 14  1 

18  9 2 

For  the  support  of  a 
school  for  poor  children, 
under  direction  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergymau 
of  Ballyane. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration;  book-kee])- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Ballyane;  Ratlicarogue, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s*“- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Ballycanew,  Parochial. 

LordLieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £36;  sub- 
scriptions, £60 ; 
presumed  grant 
from  Earl 

Mountnorris. 

1 0 0 

3 17  6 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

CamoUn. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2<£.;  subscrip- 

Earl  Mountnor- 
ris, grant,  10 
Sept.,  1820. 

1 2 19 

6 0 11 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  selecl- 

ter,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish history;  arithmetic; 
Euclid  ; algebra ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; crochet;  knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

1 

1 

I 

n 

JohnLewisGideon 
Ernest  V on  Pre- 
penlaw  Von 

Willmsdorf 
Richards,  and 
Martha  Rich- 
ards, grant,  21 
March,  1826. 

1 2 19 

5 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Enniscorthy,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 
Rev.  J.  Whitley 
Stokes,  20  April, 
1838. 

0 . 4 

19  17  0 

(Part  of 

from" 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

.Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolliouse  and 
residence  of  a school- 
master, to  teach  children 
selected  by  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; use 
of  the  globes ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Enniscorthy,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

~ 

Same. 

Rending;  -writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework  and 
knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Ferns,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Tuble  of 
General  Endow- 
meals,  p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  6 d.\ 
Bishop  of  Leigh- 
lin  and  Ferns, 
grant,  2 March, 
1812. 

1 0 0 

9 6 2 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish history ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework;  crochet; 
knitting. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism. 
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Master. 

Scnoor.. 

Pupils. 

i. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 

z 2 

Play-ground 

|| 
< 3 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

| 

I 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Hides,  1855. 

30  9 2 

National  Board, 
£20 ; from  Mrs. 
Haughton  Bol- 
ger's  devise. 
£10  9s.  2d. 

School  fees 
£4. 

95 

29 

85 

4s.  to  12s. 
some  free. 

U nsatisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  248. 

Same. 

28  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  from  Mrs. 
Haughton  Bol- 
gov's devise, 
£8. 

~ 

61 

None. 

20 

88 

- 

86 

- 

- 

4s.  to£l  ; 
some  free. 

Not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  248. 

" 

11  0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£4 ; Rev.  Mr. 
Pennefather, 
£5;  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  £2. 

ments  and 

School  fees, 
£2  10s. 

— 

None. 

16 

30 

30 

- 

4s.  to  10s.; 

Instruction  very 
elementary ; mas- 
ter recently  ap- 
pointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  248. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

36  10  0 

Mr.  Foster  and 
Rector. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £10; 
School  fees, 
£10; 
Gratuity 

Ch.  Ed. 
Soc., 

£3  10s. 

96 

None. 

57 

57 

4s.  4 d.  to 
£1  10s.  ; 
some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
ant Commissioner 

In  minister.  Deed. 

6 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.Soc.,  £4; 
Mrs.  Grogan 
Morgan,  £1  ; 
Rev.  Abraham 
Goff,  £1. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

10 

21 

21 

4s. 

School  closed  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
ant Cominission- 

porary  vacancy 
of  head  master- 
ship. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

35  0 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, £9  4s. 
7 id. ; Dean  of 
Einly,  £5  15s. 
i\d. 

ments  and 
garden,  £11: 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees, 
£6  10s. 

20S 

Small. 

53 

68 

64 

1 0s.  to  30s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Sam.. 

25  0 0 

Governors,  £14 ; 
Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, £9  4s. 
~id. ; Dean  of 
Emly,  £1  15s. 
4 id. 

Gratuity 

Governors, 
£5 ; School 
fees,  £4. 

87 

42 

51 

51 

“ 

” 

10s.  to  £1 ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  248. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  5 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, £5  5s. 

ments  and 
land,  £<> ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees, 

146 

43 

60 

60 

Not  satisfactory, 
but  senior  pupils 
absent,  being  en- 
gaged in  harvest 
operations. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  248. 

You.  III.  2 H 2 
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| Endowment. 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  a.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Goraj , Christian 
Brothers. 

1 | 

Francis  Somers, 
will,  death  13 
May,  1850,  an- 
nuity of  £20 
abated  by  Court 
of  Chancery  to 
£14  14s.  8/1.  ■ 
Edmond  Rice, 
will,  proved  16 
Nov.,  1844.  Vide 
City  of  Dublin, 
Table 'No.  2,  p. 
90. 

Rent-charge. 

14  14  8 

For  religious  education 
of  the  poor  boys  of 
Gorey  ; if  possible  by 
the  Christian  Brothers. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing ; the  insti- 
tution being  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  moral  and 
religious  influences  be- 
ing relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  disci- 

Boohs  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish dictation  and  com- 
position ; arithmetic; 
mensuration;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 

Goraj, Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p,  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£200 ; subscrip- 
tions, £400 ; Stc- 
phenRam,  grant, 
28  September, 
1840. 

1 2 19 

19  12  4 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouso  and  re- 
sidence of  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; English  history ; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Surveying. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Gorey, Erasmus  Smith’.. 
English,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

(Part  of 

general 

fund.) 

Same. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish history ; arithmetic. 

Sacred  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
cliism. 

Kilbride;  Ballymore, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English. 

liillurin.  Parochial. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£200 ; subscrip- 
tions, £103  15s. 
1 d. ; Richard 
Donovan,  grant, 
17  March,  lsto. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice.  £50, 
and  subscrip- 
tions; Rev.  John 
Booker,  grant, 
17  June,  1829. 

2 0 0 
1 0 18 

11  2 3 
S 13  7 

- 

- 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sclioolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Governors,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister.  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 

keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
cliism. 

Kilnahue;  Hollyfort. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
10s.  1 1 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £77 
10s.  9d. ; Visct. 
Powerscourt, 
grant,  1 Jan., 
1822. 

2 0 6 

6 11  7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic. under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Creed  and  Lord's 
pr.ayer  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Kilnamanagh,  Paro- 

A.  D.  V.  £46  3s. 
Id.  and  sub- 
scriptions; John, 
Henry,  Harriet, 
and  bras.  Bruen, 
grant,  22  April, 
1820. 

1 2 19 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  to 
such  children  of  poor 
Papists,  and  all  others, 
as  shall  resort  to  same. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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I Number.  I Religion. 


I 6 I t>  I a I i I 6 


Master. 

Appointment. 

Salary, 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Valueof  |J 
Emoluments.  % | 

£ s. 

The  teachers  arc 
a community  o 
Christian  Brothers 

No  salar 
as  such. 

The  128 

teachers,  as 
members  of 
the  religious 
community, 
are  sup- 
ported from 
the  endow- 

other  funds 
of  the  so- 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

35  0 0 

Governors,  .£15 ; 
Mi-.  Ram,  £20. 

merits,  £6 ; 

Land, 

. £3  10s. ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees. 

25  0 0 

Governors,  £10 ; 
Mr.  Ram,  £15. 

Apart-  1 26 
ments  and 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

23  0 0 

Mr.  Donovan, 
£12  ; Rector, 
£7;  Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.,  £4. 

Apartments  136 
and  land,  £5; 
School  fees, 

£1. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

DiocesanCh.  Ed. 
Soc.,  £8;  Rec- 
tor, £5  12s. 
10</. ; the  rest 
by  subscription. 

Apart-  156 

land,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

21  2 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£4 ; London 
Ladies’  Hiber-  1 
nian  Society, 
£5  ; Viscount 
Powerscourt, 
£10;  and  Lady 
Esmond,  £2  2s. 

Apart-  63 

ments  ancl 
and,  £4  5s.; 
School  fees. 

In  minister  and 
churchwardens. 

Deed. 

24  0 0 

5 0 0 
VsSistant. 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£4 ; Mr.  Doyne, 
£10 ; Mr.  Irwin, 
£10. 

Irs.  Doyne. 

Apart-  82  - 

ments  and 
and,  £5  ; 
cliool  fees. 

4s.  Ad. ; Satisfactory, 
about 
half  free. 


[ 4s.  Ad. ; Very  satisfactory, 
some  free.  Vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  248. 


No  fixed  Very  satisfactory, 
charges ; a Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
few-  make  p.  248. 
voluntary 
payments. 


s.  to  £1,  School  closed  for 
vacation  when  vi- 
sited by  Assistant 
Commissioner. 


s.  to  10s.;  Very  satisfactory. 
>me  free.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  248. 
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L.  L.  Fund,  £84 
18s.  5 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £90 
9s.  2rf. ; Earl  of 
Corn-town, grant, 
26  Nov.,  1823. 


Monart,  Parochial, 


Monomolin,  Parochial. 


New  Ross,  Endowed. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £27  ] 
13s.  \0d. ; Abel 
Bam,  James 
George  Earl  of 
Courtown,  and 
Rev.  Richard 
Bruce  Stopford, 
grant,  7 April, 
1824. 

A.  D.  V.  £27 
13s.  ; building 
grant  from  Eras- 
mus Smith’s 
Board,  £162  os.; 
subscriptions, 
£S1  2s.  6 d.  ; 

land  assigned  to 
minister  and 
churchwardens. 

Shapland  Wm. 
Irving,  grant,  8 
Dec.,  1830. 


Mr.  Tottenham, 
grant  of  site ; 
Mrs.Urith  Paul, 
will,  death,  1810, 
annuity,  £2  18s. 


Estimated 
Lunual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Incoir 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic. under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid ; algebra ; I 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullak). 

Scriptures ; C'nurch  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Creed  and  Lord's 
prayer  to  Roman  Catho- 


Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Creed  and  Lord's 
prayer  to  Roman  Catho- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid;  menst 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Creed  and  Lord-! 
prayer  to  Roman  Catho- 


Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister. 

Deed. 


For  a free  school  and  resi- 
dent schoolmaster,  who 
shall  be  obliged  to  teach 
the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  in  the  town  of 
New  Ross,  for  ever  here- 
after ; four  free  scholars, 
of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blished religion,  to  be 
constantly  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign, Recorder, 
Capital  Burgess,  — ■’ 
Vicar  of  New  Ross. 

Copy  of  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish history;  English 
composition  ; arithme- 
tic; Euclid;  mensura- 
tion; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework  and 
sampler. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Greek ; Latin ; French ; 
Euclid;  algebra. 

General  English  and  mer- 
cantile instruction. 

Drawing.  . 

Scriptures;  Articles  of | 
Religion. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
' ’ ■ > Church  clul- 


Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
4 3 Church  clul- 1 


chis 
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Master. 

j School.  | 

PuriLS. 

1 

in 

'fumbe 

1 

Religion 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emolument. 

£ 

No.ofBoarders 
mitorics  suited 

Play-ground. 

United  Church, 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  minister.  Deed 

U i 

36  0 0 

EarlofCourtown 
£30 ; from 
school  fund, £6 

ments  anc 
land,  £5 
Gratuity 
from  Ch.  Ed 
Soc.,  £4. 

9 

-- 

Hone. 

31  42 

“ 

4s.  to  1 6s 
some  free 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

EarlofCourtown 

None. 

9 

- 

None. 

15  29 

■ 

- 

4s.  to  16s. 
one  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

24  0 0 

Bector,  £12 ; Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.,  £8; 
Mr.  Richards, 
£4. 

ments  and 
land,  £2  10s 

lOf 

~ 

None. 

44  81 

7 

■ 

- 

- 

4s.  to ) 6s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

14  0 0 

ViscountMonck, 
£5;Cli.Ed.Soc. 
£4;  Rector,  £2; 
Curate,  £1 ; 
Mr.  Bridges, 
£2. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £4. 

<5 

- 

None. 

1 34 

16 

18 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  249. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

13  0 0 

3 0 0 
Assistant. 

Rector,  £5:  Dio- 
cesan Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.,  £4 ; Rev. 
E.  Hallam,  £3 ; 
Robert  Doyne, 

London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  Soc. 

Apartments 
and  land, £3; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

6 

Verysmall. 

1 49 

49 

" 

" 

4s.  to  10s. 

School.  closed  for 
vacation  when  vi- 
sited by  Assistant 
Commissioner ; 
schoolhouse  in  bad 
repair. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  249, 

In  Sovereign,  Re- 
corder, Capital 
Burgess,  and 
Vicar  of  New 
Ross,  or  any  three 
of  them,  and  in 
default,  in  Bishop 
of  Diocese. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

20  0 0 

From  Endow- 

ments  and 
garden, 
£24; 

School  fees. 

18 

Sufficient, 
with  ball- 
court. 

2 19 

19 

Boarders, 
£31  10s. ; 
day  pu- 
pils, £2 
2s. ; extra 
or  French 
£2  2s; 
Five  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Master  compe- 
tent, but  left 
without  aid  in 
teaching. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C. 
p.  249. 

- 

20  0 0 

Subscriptions, 
£16;  Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.  £4. 

ments,  £2. 

276 

- 

None.  3 

« 

47 

t 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

25  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.  and 
general  funds. 

None. 

276 

- 

Hono.  35 

“ 

42 

13 

- 

- 

Free. 

atisfactory. 



| 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  m 


Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Eremites. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

i » i> 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Newtownbarry,  Eras- 
mus Smith's,  Eng- 
lish, Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
•£276  18s.  6d. ; 
Right  Hon.  John 
Maxwell  Barry, 
grant,  1 May, 
18X1. 

1 2 19 

9 18  6 

(Part  of 
salary 
rom  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Newtownbarry,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish, Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Part  of 
ral  fund.) 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish  history ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  limey  necdle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Old  Boss,  Parochial. 

A.  D.  V.  £34  3s. 
1 d.  ; George 
Whitney  and 
Abel  John  Ram, 
grant,  22  Aug., 
1822. 

4 1 5 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Tcmpleshambo,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish, Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral 1 adornments, 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£270  18s.  Hd. ; 
Rev.  Henry 
Wynne,  grant, 
13  June,  1812. 

I 0 0 

9 6 2 

(Salary 
ral  fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Gao.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Teropleshambo,  Eras- 
mus Smith's,  Eng- 
lish, Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund. ) 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Templeshannon ; Cool- 
garron,  National. 

Presumed  grant 
of  ouc  acre. 

1 2 19 

9 18  0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; mensuration. 

RomanCatholiccatcchism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Wexford,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  'Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Edw.  Tottenham, 
will,  dated  3 
Dec.,  1712;  Act 
of  minister  and 
churchwardens, 
vesting£l84  12s 
Ad.  of  the  Tot- 
tenham bequest 
in  mayor,  mi- 
nister, and 

curate ; L.  L. 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; Ven.  Arch- 
deacon of  Ferns 
grant,  29  June, 
1829. 

Site. 

17  4 0 

(Part  of 
refund!) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
For  the  education  of  the 
poor  of  Wexford. 

Vestry  Book ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Navigation. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Wexford,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Part  of 

from  gene 
ral  fund.) 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 
ting. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

— 

Net  Ann 

al  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lane 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Wexford;  Ferns,  Dio- 
cesan Free. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  c.  1 
Ir.  (1570);  Stat. 
53  Geo.  III.,  ch. 
107,  s.  24  ; Order 
of  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council,  17 
April,  1824. 

R.  Neville,  grant, 
about  1800,  oS 
land,  to  be  subject, 
after  thirty  years, 
to  rent  of  £46 

House  built  by 
county  present- 

1 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
44  18  7 

£ s.  <f. 

£ s.  d. 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense, 
the  master  being  at  li- 
berty to  receive  volun- 
tary remunera!  ion  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland  Report,  1831. 

Greek;  Latin;  French' 
Euclid;  algebra. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng. 
lish  dictation ; English 
Grecian,  and  Roman 
history. 

Scriptures  and  religious 
instruction  to  boarders. 

WMtechurch,  Paro- 
chial. 

Whitechurch;  Strokes- 
town,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Rev.  Win.  Glas- 
cott  and  ffm. 
Glascott,  jun., 
grant,  20  May, 
1829. 

Mrs.  Urith  Paul, 
will,  death,  1810, 
land  and  annui- 
ty ; Chancery 
scheme  fixing 
amount  of  an- 
nuity at  £40. 

1 2 19 
3 0 38 

7 2 0 
10  10  0 

- 

40  0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

To  pay  master  and  mis- 
tress of  Strolcestown 
school. 

Chancery  scheme  ; Rep. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 

Plain  needlework. 

Total,  . 

31  1 2 

charges, 
house  pro- 
perty, and 
annuity. 

291  0 5 

20  14  3 

40  0 0 

Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Endow-ue 

T. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

Net  Anm 

d Income. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ballycarney ; Clobe- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £60  ; sub- 
scriptions, £60  ; Thomas 
Derensey,  grant,  4 July, 
1823. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </ 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter- Deed. 

Bannow;  Vc-rnalye. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  3d. 
subscriptions,  £55  7s. 
8 d.  ; presumed  grant 
from  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey, 
30  June,  1821. 

10  0 

4 12  0 

— 

“ 

~ 

Enniscorthy,  Roman 
Catholic. 

Bishop  Keating,  bequest, 
£500,  and  appointment 
of  trust  funds,  £500. 

' 

~ 

30  O 0 

For  the  establishment  of  a school  at  Ennis- 
corthy under  direction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Rep_  a.  C. 

Gorey,  Girls,  Poor. 
Horetown. 

KiKann. 

Francis  Somers,  will, 
death,  13  May,  1850, 
annuity  of  £10. 

Wm.  Pemberton  Pigott 
and  Francis  Lay,  grant, 
4 June,  1822. 

L.  L.  Fund}  £62  1 3s.  4 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £53  10s. 
9d.  ; William  Blacker, 
jjrant,  15  Sept.,  1823. 

Annuity. 
2 1 28- 

1 2 19. 

5 2 1 

10  0 0 

- 

For  the  Female  Poor  School  of  Gorey,  to 
purchase  clothing,  as  reward  of  merit,  at 
discretion  of  superioress. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic. and  Church  catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 
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Master. 

j School. 

j Pupils. 

Appointment. 

Salary 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

9 | 

Z 2 

£1 

!j 

I’luy-giv.uml 

Number. 
< s|  O 

United  Church. 

Rel 

d 

Presbyterian.  | 1 

S 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&e. 

In  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. Slul.Vl  Eliz.. 
ch.  1. 

64  12  3 

20  0 0 
Assistant. 

Bishop  and  cler- 
gy of  diocese. 

Head  Master. 

ments  and 
land,  £32 ; 
School  fees. 
Board  and 
lodging. 

57 

34 

Sufficient. 

41 

1 

rl  49 

Boarders, 

£30; 

day  pupils, 
£1  14s.; 
three  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  249. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

7 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£4 ; Incumbent, 
£3. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5. 

Lisuffi- 

“ 

12 

- 

- 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  249. 

20  0 0 

20  0 0 
Mistress. 

Trustees  of  Mrs. 
Paul’s  Charity. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£6. 

150 

— 

None. 

20 

31 

31 

- 

- 

Free ; but 
master  is 
not  bound 
to  receive 

twelve 

without 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  250. 

1697 

1 10 

1791 

1159 

- 1 
1 

Operation.  County  of  Wexford. 


Master's  Appointment. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Discontinued,  on  account  of  the  establishment 
of  a new  school  in  the  parish,  the  school- 
house  at  Clobemon  being  inconveniently 
situated.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Discontinued,  for  want  of  funds  and  o 
nt  of  small  attendance  of  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


Not  yet  established,  because  trustees, 
sidering  amount  too  small  for  purpose  in- 
tended by  testator,  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, byre-investment  of  dividends. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Bequest  does  not  take  effect  till  the  death 
of  testator's  housekeeper. 

Rep.  A. 

Never  established ; cause  unexplained. 


Discontinued,  because  the  master,  though 
noticed  to  quit,  holds  forcible  possession  of 
schoolhouse.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  is- 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annua 

d Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

New  Ross. 

J.  Fogarty,  will,  rent- 
charge  of  £ 2 for  lives 
still  in  being. 

[Rent-charge. 

— 

2 0 0 

“ 

St.  Mary’s,  Newtown- ! 
harry  ; Boolyna- 
vougran. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41 10s.  9d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £36  18s. 

5 d. ; acre  to  be  granted  ; 
by  Mr.  Bridges. 

1 0 0 

3 7 1 

— 

St.  Mary’s,  Newtown- 
barry ; Tombrick. 

Ivildare-place  Society, 
£18  9s.  2d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £36  18s.  bd. ; L.L. 
Fund,  £41  10s.  <Jd.  ; 
acre  to  be  granted  by 
R.  S.  Carew. 

10  0 

3 18  2 

Templesliambo ; Bally- 
chrystal. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £64  12s.  id.  ; 
Thos.  James,  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years,  30 
October,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  the  purpose  of  education,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the ' 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  Deed. 

Wexford. 

William  Tait,  will,  death, 
1794,  bequeathing  resi- 
due of  his  property,  now 
amounting  to  £7,610 
os.  9 d. 

235  4 2 

For  establishing  a Charity  School  in  Wex- 
ford. Copy  of  WiU. 

Total, 

8 2 26 
site,  rent- 
charge,  and 
annuity. 

28  2 2 

12  0 0 

1265  4 2 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 


New  Ross,  Friends  of  Education. 
Wexford. 


George  Cunningham,  will,  annuity,  £5. 

John  Knox  Grogan,  bequest  of  some  property. 


Net  Annual  Income. 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

1 

Estimated  j 

Net  Annua 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School  prom  Land. 
Premises.  | 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  K.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Bannow,  Agricultural. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £100;  Bond 
of  Agreement  between 
Rev.  W.  Hickey  and  Thos. 
Boyes  to  refund  same,  in 
case  of  school  being  dis- 
continued within  five  years 
of  its  establishment. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school 
in  the  parish  of  Bannow.  Deed. 

Carnew;  Askeymore. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  10 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £18  9s.  2d. ; 
site  to  be  granted  by  Mr. 
Pearse. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

~ 

~ 

~~ 

Enniscorthy, Protestant 
Charter. 

Earl  of  Portsmouth,  grant 
of  twenty-two  acres. 

22  0 0 

22  0 0 

For  instruction  of  children  of  Roman  Catholics' 
and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry  and 
housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or 
other  manual  occupations ; in  Scripture  and 
in  principles  of  Protestant  established  rehgwn. 
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245. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-cstablisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

-- 

h™. 

-- 

The  property  on  which  the  endowment  was 
charged  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Doyle,  testator's  nephew,  and  the  rent- 
charge  has  not  since  been  paid.  Rep.  A.C. 

Large, but  in  a dilapidated 
condition. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  funds. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bridges. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  ruinous  condition. 

Discontinued,  on  account  of  withdrawal  of 
aid  by  Kildare-place  Society.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Por  further  particulars  vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  250. 

- 

In  existence. 

- 

House  in  possession  of  grantor’s  heir.  ‘ 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Not  established,  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
ment of  trustees  as  to  construction  of  will. 

Rep.A.C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  421, 
et  seq. 

Endowments.  County  of  Wexford. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

For  the  “ School  of  the  Friends  of  Education.” 
Rep.  A.  C. 

For  a School.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  failure  of  the  Sick  Poor  Institution,  New 
Boss.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  failure  of  issue  to  testator. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Testator  has  left  two  sons. 

Rep.  A.  C, 

Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Wexford. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Rep.,  1826,  App.,  p.  810. 

Discontinued  after  the  termination  of  the  stipulated  term  of  years. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Books  of  Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s School  Building  Fund. 

Mr.  Pearse  had  only  a temporary  interest  in  the  land  on  which 
the  schoolhouse  stands;  this  interest  expired  in  1847,  and  the 
land  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  558. 

The  premises  were  reconveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  in  ac- 
cordance with  a resolution  passed  in  a general  meeting  of  Incor- 
porated Society,  held  3 May,  1789. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
\nnual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Object. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

a™*. 

?rom  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Killegney;  Castleboro’. 

Kildarc-place  Society,  £13 
(is.  Id.  ; letter  from  It. 
S.  Carew,  dated  27  April, 
1815,  undertaking  to  re- 
fund grant  to  liildare- 
place  '"Society,  in  case 
school  should  be  discon- 
tinued before  twenty-one 

Corporation  of  Ross,  grant, 

renewable  lease  twenty- 
eight  acres,  reserving  rent, 
£7  3s.  ltf. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
3 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

New  JRoss,  Protestant 
Charter. 

30  0 0 

22  16  11 

— 

~ 

Same  as  that  of  Enniscorthy  Protestant  Charter 
School,  p.  244. 

Newtownbarry. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41  10s.  9«.'. ; 
subscriptions,  £41  10s.  9d.; 
acre  to  be  granted  by  Col. 
Barry. 

1 0 0 

3 9 10 

Kossdroit;  Boolabaun. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £276  18s.  6 d.;  Steph. 
Ram,  grant,  10  September, 
1812. 

2 0 0 

10  6 1 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  ' Deed. 

■Wexford  County. 

John  Hughes,  will,  reut- 
cliarge  of  £9  4s.  7d. 

Rent- 

charge. 

9 4 7 

Total, 

55  0 0 
3 sites  and 

charge. 

69  2 10 

9 4 7 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Wexford. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ardcolm. 

Four  acres  of  land 
and  lease  from 
bishoj). 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1823,  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in  Ire- 
land  Pari.  Paper,  229,  p.  29. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  found  no  trace 
of  the  alleged  endowment.  Sep.  A.  C. 

- 

Camolin,  Protestant 
Charter. 

One  acre  of  land  free 
and  twenty  acres 
at  a trifling  rent. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  iRep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  555. 

No  notice  of  a school  at  Camolin  to  be 
found  in  the  Records  of  the  Incorporated 
Society. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Carnew Montabower. 

Grant  from  Govern- 
ment and  acre  of 
land  from  Earl 
Fitzwilliam. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  852. 

Assistant  Commissioner  could  iipt  ascertain 
that  any  Government  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  house,  or  that  any  deed 
existed  by  which  land  had  been  granted 
to  the  school.  Sep.  A.  C. 

Chappie,  National. 

House  and  four  acres 
of  land  from  Lord 
Carew. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  57  b. 

House  and  land  held  at  will.  Sep.  A.  C. 

School  no  longer  in 
operation. 

Sep.  A.  C. 

Killann. 

House  and  land  rent 
free  by  Mr.  Colies. 

Same. 

Premises  held  at  will.  Sep.  A.  C. 

School  no  longer  in 
operation. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilmokea ; Horeswood. 

House  and  small  gar- 
den, rent  free. 

Same,  p.  70  b. 

Not  granted  for  educational  purposes. 

Sep.  A.  C. 

“ 

Kilnaliue;  Mengan. 

Grant  of  £80  from 
the  First  Fruits. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  818. 

Identical  with  Kilnahue,  Hollyfort,  in  Table 
No.  1,  p.  236.  Sep.  A.  C. 

Kilpatrick ; Galbally. 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

No  endowment  in  this  case. 

Sep.  A.  C. 

— 
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Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Letter  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

H"!11'  ’!la^  tlie  school  was  in  operation  during 

the  whole  of  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  Hep.  A.  C. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  555. 

I In  June,  1837,  the  Corporation  of  Ross  recovered  possession,  bv 
ejectment  of  the  twenty-eight  acres ; and  on  4 July,  1838,  the 
Incorporated  Society  surrendered  remaining  two  acres. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Books  of  Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant’s School  Building  Fund. 

80 ^ZP<T*t0  hav?.b,een  discontinued  about  the  year 
on  which  premises  are  situated  has  been 
sold  lately  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  555. 

School,  having  been  discontinued  by  Governors,  became  again 
the  property  of  grantor,  by  virtue  of  a clause  of  surrender  in 
lcase’  Rep.  A.  C. 

-■ 

Same,  p.  556. 

The  annuity  was  terminable  with  the  lives  of  certain  persons, 
since  dead ; the  remainder  of  Mr.  Hughes's  bequest,  as  it  is  set 
out  in  the  Report  of  1835,  was  probably  left  to  charities  gener- 
a,ly-  Rep.  A.  C. 

Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Wexford —contim 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Kiltrisk;  Corbally. 

Promise  of  an  acre  of 
land  from  Earl 
Mountnorris. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  820. 

New  Ross. 

Bequest  from  Mrs. 
Urith  Paul. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  555. 

New  Ross,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stated  to  be  on  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  foun- 
dation. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

New  Ross,  National. 

.£10  or£15  per  annum 
from  tlieBenevolent 
Loan  Fund,  for  clo- 
thing and  feeding 
most  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

Same. 

Oulart. 

Aid  for  building,  £50. 

Returns  made  to  Parliament  1 
with  reference  to  funds  and 
revenues  of  schools  in  Ireland, 
1821,  p.  11 ; Pari.  Paper,  553. 

Tintern. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues ; but  refer- 
able to  the  locality 
of  Tintern. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  A 
on  Foundation  Schools,  IRep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  556. 

Wexford. 



Margaret  Carroll,  will, 
proved  14th  Oct., 
1851,  £2,000. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  con-  T 
taming  extracts  from  wills. 

ho  schoolhouse  was  ever  erected ; no  school 
ever  existed  here  except  a small  private 
one-  Rep.  A.  C. 

Identical  with  New  Ross  Friends  of  Edu- 
cation, in  Table,  No.  1,  p.  238. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  was  any 
school  at  New  Ross  connected  with  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Neither  of  the  New  Ross  National  Schools 
nas  any  endowment:  one  of  them  received 
an  annual  payment  from  surplus  chapel 
funds,  which  was  voluntary,  and  is  now 
withdrawn.  Rep,  A_  q 


t Commissioner.  It  has  been  supposed 
he  identical  with  Kilnamanagh,  in 
T Me,  No.  1,  p.  236.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Commissioner  was  unable  to  as- 
certain the  existence  of  any  endowment 
tor  education  in  this  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

lie  application  of  this  bequest  to  educa- 
tional purposes  was  left  discretionary  with  , 
trustees ; and  the  assets  of  testatrix,  after 


No  funds  applied  in 
charity  by  New  Ross 
Benevolent  Loan 
Fund  in  1856. 

Rep.  Loan  Fund  Com- 
missioners, 1857. 
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Codn-ty  Wexford.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant 

Commissioner. 

Endowments  in 

Operation.  TAELS,  No.  1. — ENDOWMENTS  IN  OPERATION. 

Ball, jane  ; Ralhcaroguc,  Rational,  Boys  School  - In  point  of  quality 
in  this  school  it  is  below  the  average  of  National  schools  which  I have  visited.  Theie  weie  veiy  few 
of  the  pupils  who  exhibited  a fair  proficiency  in  geography  gramma,-,  or  “0D;. 
answered  fairlv  in  these.  He  was  a very  intelligent  boy,  and  I think  that  Ins  supuioi  lty  aioso  more 
from  superior  intelligence  than  from  any  other  circumstance.  I inferred  from  the  defi .c,®"°-v oi ^ 
that  the  master  is  not  a very  skilful  teacher.  The  only  branch  of  education,  with  the  answering  in 
which  I was  satisfied,  was  arithmetic,  in  which  a considerable  knowledge 

was  exhibited ; but,  on  the  whole,  I think  the  school  is  notan  efficient  one— [20tl,  Septcmbei,  ISoG.] 

BaUyam , -Mmrajne,  Xalioml,  Oirli  Sdwd.~ The  mist™  of 
person  but  the  state  of  education  in  the  school  is  not  very  satisfactory.  1 hei  c v .is  only  one  pupil  who 
answered  respectably  in  geography  and  grammar.  Several  of  the  pupils  wrote  a sentence  to  dictation 
pretty  well  •}  these  pupils  read  well,  and  their  writing  was  fair.  Most  of  them  wcie  younj 
was  a small  attendance  relatively  to  number  on  roll.  1 would  o 
unsatisfactory. — [20th  September,  1 856.]  _ 

Ballvcanew,  Parochial  School.— There  was  a small  attendance  of  the  senior  pupils  at  the  school,  in  con- 
sequence I was  informed,  of  their  being  engaged  in  harvest  operations  ; but  it  appears  from  the  course 
of 'education  pursued,  and  the  books  in  use,  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  school 1S L3  tn*the  vlar 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  school  was  much  injured  by  having  been  closed  m the  year 
1855— occasioned,  I believe,  by  the  bad  state  of  health  ol  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the 
want  of  funds:  and  also  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  house  for  want  of  repairs.  The  master  was 
only  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  lie  has  not  had  time  to  bring  the  school 

TA  •»  « *»  "Hy*  %y„-sSs5  iZOZSZ  MStJS 


Ballyanc ; 
Ratliciirogue, 
National,  Boys. 


Ballyane ; 
Rathcarogue, 
National,  Girls. 


nd  there 
say  that  the  school  was 


without 


oi  wnat  are  called  the  extra  branches— such  as  Euclid,  &c.-  , 

master  means  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  pupils  are  fitted  to  take  them  up.  He  is  a young 
moot  experience,  and  may  probably  lie  .veil  enough  qualified  I examined  ten  of  the  pnpi i i wlio  are 
in  tlie  fourth  class  in  geography,  and  they  had  a lair  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  it.  Although  one 
hoy  had  advanced,  as  he  illeged.  as  far  as  tare  and  tret,  ho  liad  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  pro- 
portion or  fractions,  which  lie  stated  he  bad  learned.  Two  pop*  wrote  accorately  a scn.er.ee  to  dicta- 
tion, but  liad  very  little  knowledge  of  grammar,  being  often  unable  to  distinguish  the . parts  of  speech 
Having  seen  the  school  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  I do  not  feel  myself  justified  m 
stating  that  itis  not  satisfactorily  conducted,  bntl  think  I wvonkl  be  justified  in  so  lepoiting  it  it  liad 
not  been  that  the  master  liad  been  so  lately  appointed.  Mr.  Whitfield  states  that,  in  lus  opinion,  he 
is  well  qualified.  The  pupils  read  well— [2nd  September,  1856.] 

MM*  M-  Enniscorthy,  Era, mu,  M Englitl,  Birh'  SJml.-l  am  able  to  state  that  tlie  education  given  in 

mus  Smith’s  English,  m sel, the  branches  which  are  taught  in  it— is  of  Superior  quality.  It  » one  of tl,  o most 
<3‘*'  satisfactory  schools  for  girls  which  I have  visited.  I examined  the  pupils  ,n  geography  and  mental 

arithmetic,  and  tl, ought  the  answering  excellent.  Five  pupils  wrote  a sentence  to  my  dictation, 
and  did  not  make  a single  mistake  of  any  kind.  The  writing  was  particularly  good.  On  the  whole 
the  school  is  very  creditable  to  tlie  teacher  and  manager.— [6th  September,  18j6.J 
Ferns,  Erasmus  Fm  Jf„„  Smith's  Enylkh  Schools- When  I visited  tlio  school,  the  senior  pupils  on  the  roll 

Smith's  English.  absent,  boill2;  engaged  in  harvest  operations ; only  one  boy  being  present  who  was  in  fourth  oi 

hit-hcst  class.  I do  not,  therefore,  consider  that  an  examination  of  the  pupils  present  afforded  a fair 
criterion  of  the  education  given  in  the  school.  I examined  one  boy  m the  fourth  class  and  three 
pupils  in  the  next  highest,  in  geography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  Eughsh  dictation. 
In  the  first  the  answering  was  good  ; in  the  second,  the  style  was  not  to  be  approved  of  ; of  the 
third  the  knowledge  was  very  limited  ; in  the  fourth,  one  boy  exhibited  a air  knowledge  of  propor- 
tion and  fractions";  in  the  filth,  they  did  not  acquit  themselves  to  my  satisfaction.  The  only  boy 
who  was  in  Euclid  had  only  commenced,  and  could  not  do  the  first  proposition.  I do  not,  however, 
entertain  any  doubt  that  the  teachers  have  an  average  competency  and  attribute  lie  above  results  of 
my  examination  to  the  youth  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  on  the  day  I visited.— [3rd  September, 1856.] 

Gorev  Eramvs  Smith’s  English,  Girls’  School— This  school  is  very  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 

Lr0,ey,.  ; ./.U  T5 1 wf  TV,om„s  Smith;  and  I have  not  frequently  found  any 

I examined  the  third  and  fourth  classes  i 


Gorey,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 


Kilbride ; Ballymore, 
Erasmus  Smith's 

Killurin,  Parochial. 


conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Board  of  Erasi: 

female  school,  wherein  better  instruction  is  given.  . „ . , , 

sreovraphy  Grammar,  and  arithmetic,  and  was  much  pleased  with  tlie  answering  of  the  greater  number 
of  tlie  pupils.  In  arithmetic,  particularly,  there  was  more  than  the  average  proficiency  m propor- 
tion and  fractions. — [20tli  August,  1856.] 

Kilbride  ■ m,imn  Xmmm  BrnWl  %S*  oei.-The  school  is  net  in  a satisfactory  coudi- 
tion.  There  is  a lamentable  want  of  books  and  school  requisites,  for  the  supply  of  which  there  seems 
no  fund  whatever— [22nd  September,  1856.] 

Parochial  Mooi.-This  school  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  parochial  schools  in 
ell,”..  ,;,.  - I„  geography  1 have  seldem  met  with  more  proficiency  than  the  pupils  exhibited. 
EouUng  .rad  English  grammar  wove  also  very  good  ; and  in  dictation,  the  pupil,  wrote  with  perfect 

"°£hooll»nse  is  kept  in  the  cleanest  and  neatest  condition ; and  the  entire  arrangements  are 
very  creditable  to  the  master  and  manager  or  patron  of  school.— [I3th  September,  1856.] 

....  v , „ 7 p„VnMal  School Erom  an  examination  of  the  pupils  present,  I was  able  to  ascertain 

vorvolcorly  that  aLoant  and  quality  of  the  education  given  in  this  school  are  considerably  above 
fpi.ra  answering  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  was  exceedingly  good  ; and 
o”t  of  S pup*  who  wrote  a sentence  to  my  dictation,  four  .lid  net  make, any  mistake  whatever. 
The  writ*"  wL  also  good.  One  pupil,  the  only  one  present  who  was  learning  Euclid,  did  several 
propositions  very  fairly ) 1m  liad  advanced  us  far  as  the  tlurd  book. 
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The  schoolhouse  is  out  of  repair;  but  Mr.  Proctor,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  informed  me  that  Mr. 

Doyne,  the  local  patron,  had  informed  him,  that  he  proposed  very  soon  expending  £100  or  upwards, 
in  repairing  and  enlarging  the  schoolhouse,  out  of  his  own  funds. — [8th. September,  1856.] 

Monart,  Parochial  School. — I examined  the  highest  class  present  (the  third)  in  geography  and 
grammar,  and  the  answering  was  not  good.  One  pupil  stated  that  he  had  learned  fractions,  but  he 
could  not  add  two  fractions.  Another  stated  he  had  learned  proportion,  but  he  could  not  do  a sum  in 
simple  proportion  without  great  difficulty.  One  boy  could  do  compound  division. 

On  the  whole,  I do  not  think  the  state  of  secular  education  in  the  school  satisfactory.  A greater 
time  than  usual  in  such  schools  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  which  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  deficiencies  in  secular  knowledge. — [23rd  September,  1856.] 

Monomolin,  Parochial  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  in  bad  repair,  and  there  is  no  fund  to  repair  it.  Monomolin, 

[13th  September,  1856.]  Parochial. 

New  Ross,  Endowed  School. — The  present  master  of  this  school  is  a respectable  person  in  manners  New  Ross,  Endowed., 
and  appearance,  and,  I believe,  has  very  fair  qualifications  for  a teacher  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  as  assistant  master  in  two  other  schools — viz.,  as 
head  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  department  of  Foyle  College,  and  as  mathematical  and  English 
master  of  Dr.  Price’s  school  at  Waterford.  He  seems,  also,  to  be  fairly  qualified  as  an  instructor  in 
classics.  Although  all  the  pupils  are  instructed,  to  a certain  extent,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  yet  the 
school  seems  at  present  principally  an  English  and  mercantile  seminary ; and  most  of  the  pupils  who 
receive  instruction  in  the  classics,  do  so  in  some  degree  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  master,  who 
considers  from  the  terms  of  the  endowment  he  is  bound  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  to  all.  Accordingly, 
only  two  pupils  were  advanced  beyond  the  elements  of  these  languages;  one  of  these  exhibited 
a very  fair  proficiency  in  them,  but  the  other  did  not.  There  were  seven  pupils  who  had  learned 
something  of  Euclid,  but  only  one  who  had  advanced  beyond  the  first  book ; the  others  were  only 
beginning  it.  The  former  was  not  expert  at  demonstrating  any  proposition.  There  were  only  two 
learning  algebra,  but  I did  not  examine  them  in  that  branch.  Arithmetic  seemed  to  be  the  branch 
in  which  the  pupils  were  most  proficient,  and  they  exhibited  a very  good  knowledge  of  it.  English 
seemed  to  be  the  branch  most  attended  to,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  proficiency 
among  tlie  pupils  in  it ; but  few  of  the  pupils  could  write  to  dictation  without  some  error ; they  seemed, 
however,  to  have,  been  carefully  instructed  in  grammar.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  the  senior 
pupils  were  very  ignorant  of  geography ; not  one  could  tell  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  latitude  or 
longitude,  nor  did  they  know  what  were  the  motions  of  the  earth,  or  the  cause  of  change  from  light 
to  darkness,  or  of  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  The  master  states  that  he  had  not  time  to  teach 
them  this  branch  of  education ; and  indeed  I think  the  principal  cause  of  the  deficiencies  I have 
noticed,  was  that  the  master  had  no  aid  whatever  in  teaching;  as  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  himself  a 
competent  teacher;  and  for  this  reason  principally,  I think  the  school  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  in 
a satisfactory  state. — [25th  September,  1856.] 

Newtownbarry ; Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Boy's  School.—' The  privies,  from  their  construction  and  Newtownbarry, 
position,  are  abominable  nuisances,  and  a most  noisome  stench  emanates  from  them.  The  attention  Erasmus  Smith’s 
of  the  local  manager  and  of  the  visitor  from  the  Board,  has  been  frequently  called  to  these  privies  (as  EnSlis!l’  B°ys- 
the  master  states),  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  nuisance.  The  state  of  the  privy  of  the 
boy’s  school  is  particularly  filthy  and  disreputable. — [4th  September,  1856.] 

Old  Ross,  Parochial  School. — This  is  a very  wretched  school,  and  the  pupils  receive  a very  inferior  Old  Ross,  Parochial, 
education  in  the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Although  geography  and 
grammar  are  professed  to  be  taught,  the  pupils  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  former,  and  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  latter.  In  arithmetic  the  pupils  answered  fairly  to  the  extent  of  compound 
multiplication,  but  could  not  go  farther.  The  writing  was  fair.  In  English  dictation,  out  of  seven 
pupils  two  alone  acquitted  themselves  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Mental  arithmetic  is  taught  to 
a small  extent.  The  school  is  miserably  supplied  with  books  and  school  requisites,  and  there  !s  but 
one  very  small  map  (that  of  Europe)  in  the  school. — [22nd  September,  1856.] 

Wexford;  Ferns,  Diocesan  Free  School.— This  school  seems  to  be  well  conducted.  The  principal  Wexford-  Ferns 
master,  Mr.  Barrington,  seems  an  efficient  teacher,  and  attentive  and  energetic  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  Diocesan  Free, 
and,  I understand,  gives  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  The  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  receive  only  an  English  and  commercial  education  ; but  some  of  the  latter  also  learn  some  Latin. 

I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  Euclid  and  English  grammar,  and  they  showed  very  creditable 
proficiency.  I can  make  the  same  statement  as  to  arithmetic— decimal  fractions  and  proportion. 

The  subject  in  which  I observed  a deficiency  was  geography  ; none  of  the  pupils  could  explain  what 
latitude  or  longitude  meant,  or  knew  anything  about  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; and  Mr.  Barrington 
stated  that  he  had  not  time  to  teach  this.  One  of  the  pupils  exhibited  a good  knowledge  of  Horace 
and  Homer.  The  assistant  teacher  seems  a respectable  elderly  man,  of  very  considerable°inte]ligence 
and  seems  to  be  very  well  qualified  to  teach  the  junior  classes.  I heard  him  examine  a class  in 
mental  arithmetic,  and  was  well  pleased  at  the  answering,  which  was  very  rapid.  Although  book- 
keeping, mensuration,  and  trigonometry  are  occasionally  taught,  there  are  at  present  no  pupils  in 
those  branches. 

Mr.  Barrington  stales  that  he  is  unable  to  increase  the  number  of  his  boarders,  in  consequence  of 
the  uninhabitable  and  dangerous  state  of  one  of  his  dormitories. — [13th  September,  1856.] 

WhUechurch  ; Parochial  School.— This  is  one  of  the  worst  schools  I have  visited.  The  master  is  an  Whitechurcli 
ignorant  old  man,  who  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  simplest  rudiments  beyond  the  alphabet.  Although  Parochial.  ’ 
he  professes  to  teach  geography  and  grammar,  there  was  not  a single  pupil  on  the  roll  of  the  school 
who  had  ever  learned  either.  The  pupils  could  read  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  the  most 
advanced  could  not  do  a sum  in  common  addition  or  subtraction  accurately.  The  supply  of  books  is 
most  miserable,  and  those  that  were  produced  to  me  were  in  such  a state  that  I could  with  difficulty 
ascertain  their  names.  The  school  seems  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who 
does  not,  on  the  sworn  statement  of  the  master,  visit  it  more  than  once  a month  on  an  average.  The 
house  is  in  bad  repair,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fund  to  repair  it. — [18th  September, 

18  vim.  2 K 


County  Wexford. 

Operation. 
Monart,  Parochial. 
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County  Wexford. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
WMtechurch ; 
Strokestown,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Wliiiecliurch  ; Strokestown,  Boys'  and  Girls'  School. — Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  alone 
taught,  and  geography  and  grammar  are  not  attempted.  The  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  (noue  of 
whom  exceed  twelve)  might  account  for  some  of  the  extra  branches,  such  as  Euclid,  book-keeping,  See., 
not  being  taught,  but  is  no  reason  why  geography  and  grammar  should  be  omitted;  I have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  master  is  either  negligent  or  inefficient.  He  admits  that  he  is  not  competent  to 
teach  Euclid  or  book-keeping ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  school  is  unsatisfactory.  One  cause  of  this,  I think,  is  the  want  of  regular  inspection  by 
competent  persons  ; and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  the  master  does  not  observe  any  regularity  as  to 
school  hours  or  attendance  in  school.  The  parochial  clergyman  seems  very  seldom  to  visit  the 
school,  and  even  then  he  does  not  examine  into  the  state  of  education.  Since  the  death  of  the  late 
trustee,  Mr.  Drake,  there  has  been  no  person  authorized  to  control  the  teachers  or  interfere  in 
the  management ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  trustees  will  exert  themselves  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  school.  The  pupils  did  not  exhibit  satisfactory  proficiency,  even  in  the  branches  of 
education  taught  in  the  school. — [20th  September,  1856.J 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 

St.  Mary’s  New- 
townbarry;  Tom- 


Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in  operation. 

St.  Mary's  Newtownbarry ; Tomhrick  School. — It  appears  that  a good  many  years  ago  (I  was 
unable  to  ascertain  how  many),  the  school  ceased  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  in  consequence,  I believe,  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  it  by  the  Kildare-place  Society — the 
master,  a person  of  the  name  of  Butler,  continuing  to  keep  a private  school  on.  his  own  account  in  the 
schoolliouse.  The  late  Lord  Carew  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  schoolhouse  and  one  acre  of  land 
attached  thereto ; Butler,  the  master,  acknowledged  Lord  Carew’s  right  to  the  possession,  and  agreed  to 
become  the  tenant  for  the  premises,  at  Is.  a year,  which  has  been  regularly  paid  up  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Fanner,  agent  to  Lord  Carew,  states  that  he  believes  no  deed  of  the  premises  was  ever 
executed,  at  least  lie  is  not  aware  that  there  was.  Butler,  however,  stated  to  me  that  Lord  Carew 
told  him  at  the  time  that  he  claimed  possession  that  he  had  made  a lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
which  had  expired,  and  had  not  been  renewed ; but  Mr.  Farmer  states  that  the  arrangement  for  the 
new  tenancy  was  made  by  him  and  not  by  Lord  Carew,  as  alleged  by  Butler.  The  house  is  now  in  a 
dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition,  and  is,  with  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  Butler,  who  occasionally 
keeps  in  it  some  sort  of  a small  hedge  school,  but  there  were  no  pupils  in  it  at  the  time  I visited  it.  Mr. 
Farmer  stated'to  me  that  he  had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  M'Clintock  and  the  Kildare-place  Society  for 
resuming  possession  of  the  premises. — [15th  September,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.'  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  1 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Viinual  Value 
of  School  j 
Premises. 

From  Laud.  ' 

j 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Ohjoct. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Agliold ; Coolkenno,  ; 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat  10.  Geo.  I. 
VideTa  blc  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

— 1 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ■ 
book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Arhlow,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Boys,  Day. 

Mary  Boland, 
will,  death,  1812; 
accumulations  of 
income  invested, 

Vide  Tableof  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

House 

property. 

53  12  8 

5 11  2 

For  the  support  of  a Pro- 
testant Charter  School 
in  the  town  of  Arklow. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  poor 
natives  of  Ireland,  in 
English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; in  hus- 
bandry and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades, 
.manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations ; in 
Scripture,  and  in  prin- 
ciples of  Protestant 
Established  religion. 

Charter. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebrh; 
plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Navigation ; mapping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Baltinglass,  Boys. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £115  7s. 

8 d. , and  sub- 
scriptions, .£115 
7s.  Sd. ; acre 
of  land  to  be 
granted  by  Earl 
of  Aldborough ; 
Lady  E.  A. 
Stratford,  will, 
i directing  trus- 
tee to  support 
the  schools  as  1 
then  established 
for  ever,  out  of 
her  freehold  es- 

1 0 0 

7 18  5 

*90  0 0 

For  the  Stratford  Lodge 
Schools  at  Baltinglass. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Baltinglass,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Baltinglass,  Infant. 

Same. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Blessiiu/ton,  National, 

ViscountBlessing- 
ton,  grant  of 
rentcharge,  £4 
12s.  id. 

Rentcharge. 

4 12  4 

For  a schoolmaster  at 
Blessington. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction  to 
Church  children. 

■Castlemacadam ; Kil- 
queeny. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; subscrip- 
tions, £27  13s. 
lOd. ; Viscount 
Powerscourt, 
grant,  12  Nov. 
1821. 

1 2 19 

3 16  9 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter, to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlew.  rk  and 
embroidery. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Delgany,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

Peter  La  Touche, 
grant,  14  Aug., 
1839. 

Site. 

8 9 2 

For  a school,  lecture,  or 
assembly  room,  and 
other  similar  purposes, 
for  benefit  of  parishion- 
ers, under  direction  of 
Church  clergyman. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scripturcs ; Church  cate- 

Delgany,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

, Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

!-  - 

- 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework  and  rug 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 

* Average  cost  of  supporting  three  schools. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

S g 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  for 

g! 

’lay-ground. 

g i 
ll 

g I 
< ° 

es 

o 

United  Church. 

§ 

% 

l 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

2 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Governors. 
From  subscrip- 

House  and 
land,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors, £5. 

113 

31 

64 

61 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  263. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter. 

86  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety. 

ments  and 
garden, £6; 
Allowance 
for  fuel, 
£4; 

School  fees. 

152 

45 

50 

50 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Endowment  very 
ill  managed. 
Vide.Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  263. 

- 

30  0 0 

Earl  of  Aldbo- 
rough. 

Gratuity, 
£5;  school 
fees,  £6. 

75 

- 

- 

- 

16 

15 

- 

- 

*1 

- 

Teachers  absent 
and  school  closed 
for  vacation  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

30  0 0 

Same.  ’ 

24 

Same. 

- 

30  0 0 

Same. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

28 

26 

- 

- 

•j 

_ 

Same. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

38  12  4 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Marquess 
of  Downsliire, 
£10;  patron, 
from  endow- 

House,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£8. 

95 

Yard  used 

82 

24 

58 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8 d. ; a 
few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

id. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

6 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Trustees  of  Vis- 
count Powers- 
court’s  estate. 

Apartments 

land,  £8 ; 
Fuel; 

School  fees. 

115 

4 

37 

73 

4s.  to  16s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  13740  et  seq. 

20  0 0 

Hector. 

School  fees 

156 

- 

Sufficient. 

30 

47 

47 

- 

- 

4 s.  to  5s. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A. C. 
p.  264. 

- 

20  0 0 

Rentor,  £10;  Mr 
LaTouche,£10 

Occasional 
gratuities 
from  Church 
Education 
Society ; 
school  fees. 

126 

- 

Sufficient. 

» 

39 

39 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
5s. ; the 
greater 
number 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  264. 

* Methodists. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction.  \ 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

i £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Delgany ; Windgat'es, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Boys. 

■ 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  4 cl.  ; sub- 
scriptions, .£112 
6s.  2d.  ; Ilev. 
Thomas  Brown- 
rigg,  renewable 
lease,  14  Nov., 
1820. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

1 0 0 

5 14  2 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  ten  children 
selected  by  minister,  or 
grantor,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister  or 
grantor. 

Deed. 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Delgany ; Windgates, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding, so  far  as 
regards  endow- 
ment under  deed. 

Same  as  the  first  stated 
object  of  preceding. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Derry  lossary,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  4 if. ; sub- 
scriptions, £151 
7s.  8d.  ; H.  W. 
Stephens, grant, 
22  August,  lSi.9. 

3 0 38 

9 14  4 

For  erecting  a Parochial 
school  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Derrylossary. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid-;  algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Navigation. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Donaghmore. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  lid;  sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  id. ; half  an 
acre  to  be  grant- 
ed by  Earl  of 
Wicklow. 

0 2 0 

1 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Dunganstown. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
•3s.  Id.;  subscrip- 
tions, £46  3s.  Id.; 
W.  Hoey,  grant, 
S August,  1820. 

2 0 0 

5 15  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

ration ; book-keeping. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Dunlavin,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice,  £43 
19s.  1 id. ; L.  L. 
Fund,'  £46  3s. 
Id. ; Rev.  Moore 
Morgan,  grant, 
21  April,  1821. 

Site. 

3 14  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptnres;  Churcii  cate- 
chism ; Articles  of  Reli- 
gion. 

Dunlavin,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

s*“- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Greystones. 

Peter  La  Touche, 
grant,  17  Dec., 
184-1. 

Site. 

7 0 2 

For  the  use  of  a school, 
lecture,  or  assembly 
room,  and  other  similar 
purposes,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  parishioners,  un- 
der direction  of  Church 
Clergyman. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading:  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography,  arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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I Nature  aud  || 
Annual 
Value  of 


Pupils. 

Religion. 


State  of  Instruction, 


In  minister,  sub- 
ject to  approval 
of  grantor. 

Deed. 


| School  closed  on 
account  of  mas- 
ter’s illness  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 


Shave  of 
preceding 
apartments 
and  land, 
and  school 
fees. 


Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
' p.  264. 


| ments  and  | 
land,  £2 ; 
School  fees. 


Very  unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  264. 


Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £2 : 
School  fees. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
1 p.  264. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


I ments  and  I 
land ; School 


Unsatisfactory. 

: Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  264. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


| Bev.  Moore  Mor-  J 
gan,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 


I ments,  £4 ; j 
Fuel;  School 


Bev.  Mr.  West. 


ments,  £5 ; I 
School  fees  I 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Prom  Land. 

Prom  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

a.  it.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kilbride;  Shelton. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £92 
6s.  2d. ; Earl  of 
Wicklow,  grant, 
8 August,  1823. 

1 2 19 

7 3 1 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  (Douay  version 
to  Roman  Catholics); 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Kilpipe,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat-  10  Geo.  I. 

7ideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  (id.  ; 
Earl  Fitzwilliam 
and  Lord  Mil- 
ton,  grant,  25 
May,  1812. 

3 0 39 

11  10  11 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Kilranelagh  and  Spy- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £63 
15s.  8 d. ; site  to 
be  granted, 1822. 

Site. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Seriptures ; Church  cate- 

Kiltegan,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  6d.  ; 
William  Hoare 
Hume,  grant,  17 
Oct.,  1811. 

11  10  11 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Governors  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading ; writing  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; book-keeping. 
Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Newcastle,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £92 
(is. 2d. ; A.D.V., 
£46  3s.  1</.,  and 
subscriptions  ; 
Eev.  William 
Archer,  grant, 
27  Dec.,  1817. 

0 1 0 

8 6 7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Preban,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
9s. 3d.;  subscrip- 
tions,£80  6s.  Id.; 
Geo.  Coates,  and 
EarlFitzwilliam 
grant,  7 Novem- 
ber, 1822. 

2 0 8 

6 16  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith-' 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Ralhdrum,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
VidcTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Rathdrum,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Salary 

general 

fund). 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Operation.  County  op  Wicklow — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

§ 

Number. 

Relip 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  wliom  paid. 

Annual 
Value  of 

° 1 

No.  of  Boarders 

.'lay-ground. 

|1 
< § 

o 

United  Church. 

<3 

Presbyterian. 

-f: 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

die. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Earl  of  Wicklow. 

Apartments 
School  fees. 

133 

40 

21 

19 

8s.  8d. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  264. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5; 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

Gratuity 

Incumbent, 

£2; 

School  fees. 

58 

None. 

27 

40 

32 

4s.  to  16s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

25  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Green, 
.£13 ; Trinity 
College,  Dub- 
lin, £12. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£4  5s. ; 
Gratuities 

Protestant 

School  fees, 
£5. 

105 

Sufficient. 

40 

40 

5s. ; 

Those  on 
the  college 

on  Mr.1" 
Greene's 
estate  are 
free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  264. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£8 1 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

80 

None. 

33 

52 

5s.  ; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  264. 

5 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

From  local  funds. 

School  fees. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

26  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Abbott, 

Apartments 
and  garden. 
£5; 

School  fees, 
£10. 

111 

None. 

, 

60 

60 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  265. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

5 0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society. 

Apartments 

£5. 

73 

- 

Sufficient. 

12 

35 

20 

15 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  265. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£8; 

Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5 ; 
School  fees. 

93 

- 

Small. 

37 

43 

43 

- 

- 

4s.  to  £1 ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  265. 

14  0 0 

Governors. 

ments,  £4; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Mrs. 

93 

Small. 

48 

4S 

4s.  id.  to 
17s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when  vi- 
sited by  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

teaching  the 

£4; 

School  tees. 

Vol.  III.  *•  Not  known.  2L 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School  1 
Premises.  1 

Net  Annual  Income,  j 

Object. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust  1 
Funds.  | 

Ashford. 

Ballinree ; Knockrigg. 

Marcia  Anastasia  Crofton, 
1 will,  dated  17  Dec. 
1825. 

L.L.  Fund, £32  Gs.  Id.-, 
subscriptions,  £32  Gs. 
1 d. ; two  acres  to  be 
granted  by  Mr.  Wall, 
29  May,  1822. 

2 0 0 
and 

rout-charge. 
2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 

3 18  9 

£ s.  d. 
40  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

For  support  of  a school  for  the  education  of 
poor  children  in  the  Protestant  religion. 

Hep.  A.  C-  j 
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Master. 

1 School. 

Poms. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

§ 

Number. 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

e«  * 
2 S 

M.| 

Play-ground 

1 

fl 
< ‘ 

On  Roll. 

1 

& 

| 

J. 

£ 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  Lord  Lieutenan 
Charter. 

55  0 0 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£1 1 Os.  .V. 
School  fees 

46 

3 

41 

4 

Free; 
a few  pay 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  265. 

- 

30  0 0 

Hector,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

ment's  and 
land,  .£10. 

100 

- 

- 

46 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

some  pay 
4s.  id. 

School  ascertained 
to  be  in  operation, 
but  no  answer  to 
master’s  cii'cular, 
and  no  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr. 
Synge,  though  he 
was  repeatedly 
applied  to. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Satisfactory : con- 
dition of  premises 
excellent ; endow- 
ment very  insc- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  265. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

100 

58 

58 

Free; 
a few  pay 
4s.  id. 

Mistress  and  several 
pupils  absent  from 
illness ; state  oi'in- 
struction  of  those 
present  not  satis- 
factory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

421 

4 

753 

256 

115 

135 

* Friend. 


Operation.  County  of  Wicklow. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhousc 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

In  existence. 

Testatrix  left  it  optional  with  the  Eev. 
II.  W.  Crofton,  to  establish  this  school 
during  his  lifetime,  which  he  has  not  done. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Want  of  a sufficient  attendance  of  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Testatrix  also  left  £10  annuity  to  other  cha- 
rities in  County  Wicklow.  Rep.  A. 

See  also  Crofton  Estate  Endowment,  in 
Corh,  Table  No.  2,  p.  304. 

vol.hi. 
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Table,  No.  S.— Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

~~ 

Locality 

Estimated  | 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Annual  Value 
of  School  ] 
Premises. 

Prom  Land,  j ‘ 

From  Trust  I 

Object. 

Calary. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
Viscount  Monck,  grant, 
15  July,  1818. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
A 12  4 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  minister,  and 
Church  catechism  to  members  of  Esta- 
blished Church.  Deed. 

Calary;  Luggelaw. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s.  Ad. ; 
subscriptions,  £64  12s. 
Ad.  ; Lady  Frances 
Beresford  and  Peter  La 
Touche,  grant,  12  Feb. 

3 0 38 

7 2 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  owner  of  Belvue  House,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arithmetic,  under  regula- 
tion of  owner  of  Belvue  House. 

Deed. 

Ennercilly ; Bally- 
moyle. 

John  Caillard  Erek, 
grant,  5 Dec.  1843. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

~ 

- 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Ennereilly.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Glanealy;  Balleese. 

Wicklow,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Dublin 
and  Glendalagli. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  \d. ; 
subscriptions,  £18  9s. 
2d. ; Bev.  Henry  Lam- 
bert Bayly,  grant,  8 
i December,  1820. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1,  Ir. 
(1570);  Stat.  53  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  107,  secs.  22, 
24 ; Order  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  17 
April,  1824. 

1 0 0 

2 18  9 

92  6 2 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

For  free  schools,  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  per- 
suasion, are  entitled  to  a classical  education 
as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  the  master 
being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary  remu- 
neration from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  Ileport, 
1631. 

Wicklow,  Free. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield,  grant, 
1746. 

12  3 33 

40  0 0 

~ 

Wicklow,  Tiresian, 
Orphan. 

Jeoffry  Waldron,  will, 
1823,  bequest  now  re- 
presented by  a sum  of 
£611  10s.  9 d.  Govern 
ment  Stock. 

1 

- 

- 

18  6 10 

For  the  Orphan  Poor  School,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Allen, 

of  Liffey-street,  is  president 

Will ; Rep.  A.  C. 

! 23  0 10 
I and  rent- 
! charge. 

24  2 1 

r 6 1 

18  6 10 

Table,  No.  3.— Contingent 


Table,  No.  4.— Endowments 




" 

I 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income,  j 

Object. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud.j 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

- 

Kilcommon,  Parochial. 

Templestown,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Her.  Mr.  Barton,  grant  of 
rents  of  certain  houses  in 
Ormond-market. 

John  and  Elizabeth  Temple, 
grant,  8 February,  1736. 

House 

property. 

40  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
46  3 1 

40  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other  I 

noor  natives  of  Ireland  in  English,  wntmg, 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  aud  hou^e- 
wiferv;  or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  orncr 
manual  occupations ; in  ScnpturM,  " 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  ggjj* 

Wicklow,  Parochial. 

Catherine  Eaton,  will,  about 
1790,  profit  rent  from  two 
houses  in  Merrion-street, 
in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

House 

property. 

44  0 0 

Total, 

40  0 0 
and  house 
property. 

130  3 1 
• 

- — — 

- 
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Operation.  County  of  Wicklow —continued. 


Master’s  Appointment, 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Thrown  down. 

Discontinued  because  Viscount  Monck  took 
possession  of  schoolhouse.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Viscount  Monck  not  aware  of  existence  of 
deed  of  endowment.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

P" 

In  owner  of  Belvue  House. 

Deed. 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  withdrawal  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  by  Parish  Priest. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  in  possession  of  landlord. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  emigration  of 
the  teacher.  Rep.  A.  C. 

There  is  a proviso  in  the  deed,  that  if  the 
premises  be  for  two  years  unconnected  with 
the  school,  or  be  converted  to  any  other 
use,  the  grant  shall  be  void.  School  to  be 
shortly  reopened.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Thrown  down. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  decrease  of 
population,  and  the  establishment  of  better 
schools  in  the  town  of  Rathdrum. 

For  further  particulars,  vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  265. 

In  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  Lord  Lieutenant, 
alternately. 

Slat.  12  Eli:.,  cli.  1,  and 
53  Gw.  III.,  eh.  107. 

None. 

No  appointment  made  by  "Lord  Lieutenant 
since  1834.  No  schoolhouse  built  by  Grand 
Jury.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  consequence  of  no  appointment  having 
been  made  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  endowment 
has  not  been  paid  by  the  Archbishop  and 
clergy.  A school  is  much  required  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.p.  266. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  13681 
et  seq. ; 13724  et  seq. ; 21352  et  seq. 

- 

None. 

No  appointment  made  since  the  death  of  the 
last  master  in  1834.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Part  of  the  laud  sold  by  Government. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  266. 
For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  13681 
et  seq. ; 13724  et  seq. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  present  patron  is  to 
send  the  orphans  to  some  district  in  the 
country,  in  which  they  are  boarded  and 
lodged  in  farmers’  houses,  and  receive  their 
education  in  the  National  Schools  of  the 
locality.  The  children  thus  supported  are 
at  present  located  at  Clondalkin,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments.  County  of  Wicklow — [None.] 


Lost  oe  Expired.  County  of  Wicklow. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  vr 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  I Rep.  1835,  App.,  p.  550. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.  1835,  App.,  p.  556. 


Result  of  Inquiry. 


Certain  ground  rents  reserved  were  not  paid,  and  ejectments 
were  in  consequence  brought  against  the  tenants.  The  endow- 
ment is  irrecoverably  gone.  lisp.  A.  C. 

The  school  was  suppressed  by  order  of  General  Board  of  Incor- 
porated Society,  2 October,  1770,  and  no  farther  record  respect- 
ing the  endowment io  tn  1 ‘ ' ” ’ ’ " ’ T 

porated  Society. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Wicklow. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

1 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Agliold. 

House  and  ten  acres 
of  land  from  the 
Marquess  of  Bock- 

Reports  of  Commissioners  of 
Board  of  Education,  Ireland, 
1807-12,  p.  315. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  premises  were 
secured  to  the  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- • 

Agliold;  Coolkenno. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues, attaching  to 
the  locality  of  Cool- 
kenno. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep. , 
1835,  App.,  p.  556. 

No  trace  whatever  could  be  found  of  any 
such  revenues.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Arklow , Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 

Stated  to  be  on  Eras- 
mus Smith's  foun- 
dation. 

Same. 

This  school  never  had  any  endowment  other 
than  the  salary  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  which  was  withdrawn  in 
the  year  1842.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  afterwards 
passed  into  the 
Church  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society. 
Vide  Table  No.  1,  p. 

Ballintemple, Parochial. 

House  and  acre  of 
land  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Bep.,  1835, 
App.,  p.  84  b. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  premises  are 
secured  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Braban. 

House  and  acre  of 
land  rent  free,  and 
grant  from  Lord 
Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Eund. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  842. 

Identical  with  Preban  Parochial,  in  Table, 
No.  1,  p.  256.  Rep-  A.  C. 

C alary ; Eallinastoe. 

Bequest  from  Lady 
Powerscourt,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel  was  alleged 
trustee. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  denies  all  knowledge 
of  such  a bequest.  ” Rep.  A.  C. 

Carnew. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
the  locality  of  Car- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep. , 
1835,  App.,  p.  556. 

No  trace  whatever  could  be  found  of  any 
such  revenues.  Rep.  A.  C. 

_ - 

Carnew;  Ballard. 

Stated  to  be  on  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  foun- 
dation. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  852. 

This  school  never  had  any  endowment  other 
than  the  salary  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  which  was  withdrawn  in 
the  year  1330.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Carnew;  Mallard. 

Stated  to  be  on  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  foun- 
dation. 

Same. 

Same. 

Gastlemacadam ; New- 
bridge. 

Grant  from  L.  L. 
Eund,  and  subscrip- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  836. 

The  money  was  granted  without  any  stipu- 
lation for  securing  a site,  which  conse- 
quently has  not  been  secured.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  atPublic 
Court,  vide  13740  et 
seq. 

Crosspatrick. 

House  and  nine  and 
a-half  acres  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  53  b. 

Promises  the  absolute  property  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Crosspatrick ; Coolroe, 
National. 

Some  acres  of  land 
attached  to  school. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Same. 

~ 

DelganyJ;  TVindgates. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64  12s. 
4 d. ; subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  2d. ; acre  of 
land. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  l Bep.,  1S26, 
App.,  p.  645. 

Identical  with  Delgany ; IVindgates,  Eras- 
mus Smith's  English  School,  in  Table , 
No.  1,  p.  254.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Donaghmore;  Donnrd. 

Stated  to  be  on  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  foun- 
dation. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  556. 

Identical  with  Kilranelagli  and  Spynans, 
Table,  No.  1,  p.  256,  which  has  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Glanealy;  Ballinree. 

House,  built  by  Go- 
vernment, and  acre 
of  land. 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons,  1823,  relative  to  diocesan 
and  parish  schools  in  Ireland,  i 
Parliamentary  paper,  229,  p. 
59. 

There  is  no  such  place  as  Ballinree,  in  the 
parish  of  Glanealy.  Ballinree  appears  to 
be  a mistake  for  Balleese,  in  Table,  No.  2, 
p.  260.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilbride,  National. 

Site  granted  by  Earl 
of  Wicklow. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

No  evidence  of  any  endowment  in  this  case. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilbride,  Parochial. 

Acre  of  land  granted 
in  perpetuity. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Identical  with  Kilbride,  Shelton,  in  Table 
No.  1.  p.  256.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Mulhuddert;  Holly- 
woodratb. 

Bean  Jackson,  will, 
175S,  annuity  of £6. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Bep., 
1825,  App.,  p.  556. 

This  locality  is  situated  in  the  County  of 
Dublin,  under  which  head  it  appears  in 
Table,  No.  4,  p.  38.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Mullinaduff;  Kilquig- 
gan. 

Annuity  of  £7  10s. 
front  Earl  Eitzwil- 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  payment  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Preban. 

House  and  acre  of 
land  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Hop.  1835, 
p.  73  b. 

Identical  with  Preban  Parochial,  in  Table, 
No.  1.  p.  256.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Rathdrum. 

An  endowment  of 
•€30  per  annum,  and 
a house,  from  Earl 
Eitzwilliam. 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1823,  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  paper, 
No.  229,  p.  60. 

The  annual  salary  given  by  Earl  Eitzwilliam 
was  not  an  endowment,  but  a voluntary 
allowance.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Rathnew. 

£35  per  annum,  and 
a piece  of  ground. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,2  Rep. ,1835, 
p.  114  b. 

Neither  the  annuity  nor  the  land  was  in 
any  way  secured  to  the  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Ratline"' ; Ballinalea. 

A house  and  two 
acres  of  land  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tighe, 
security  unascer- 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1823,  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  paper, 
No.  229,  p.  59. 

The  support  given  by  Mrs.  Tighe  was 
purely  voluntary.  Rcp.  A.  C. 

ShiUelayli. 

Unascertained,  reve- 
nues, attached  to 
the  locality  of 
Shillelagh. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  556. 

No  trace  of  any  such  revenues  could  be 
discovered  in  this  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Tinahehj. 

£20  by  Earl  Eitz- 
william. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Ear!  Eitzwilliam’s  contribution  is  purely 
voluntary.  Rcp.  A.  C. 

- 

Wicklow,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36  18s. 
5d.  ; K.  P.  Soc., 
£27  13s.  1 Ot/.  ; and 
subscriptions. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826, 
App.,  p.  840. 

The  money  was  granted  without  any  sti- 
pulation for  securing  a site ; the  school  is 
built  in  the  chapel  yard.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 

Court,  vide  13676- 
13680,  and  5117. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Frederick  William  M'Blain,  Esq.,  ll.d.  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Agloli;  Coollenno,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — I examined  the  pupils  in  remling  neo-ranW 
and  arithmetic.  Tie  only  reading-book  that  appeared  available  was  the  Bible,  and  from  it  thftnoib 
(a  large  class)  read  respectably.  Tiro  of  them  answered  well  in  geovraphv— the  remainder  S 
In  aanthmetic  the  result  was  the  same.  Writing  from  dictation  £JJ  pree  fcd  by  ftf  sob.£ 
The  state  of  education  ,n  the  school  ,s  not  advanced,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  children  ™ 
of  a very  po.or  class. — [5th  August,  1856.]  - ■ luren  are 

Arklow,  Incorporated  Society's,  Soys'  Lay  School.— The  income  originally  derived  from  this  endow 
nent  exceeded  4200  per  annum.  The  history  of  the  charity  affords  a melancholy  illustration 
conjoint  effects  of  mismjmg.ment  and  Chancery  litigation.  Il  appears  that  a Mia  Boland  left  certain 
premises  in  the  town  ot  Arklo  w,  partly  held  under  lease  and  p rtfy  in  fee,  for  tire  support  of  a ft™ 
testant  charter  school  ,n  that  town.  In  the  year  1814,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Aghold ; Coolkenno, 
Erasmus  Smith’s 
English, 


ment  exceeded  4200  per  annum.  The  history  of  the  charity  afford,  a melancholy  illustration  °f  the 
conjoint  effects  of  miaiuanagement  and  On  ter,  l.tgs.tion.  It  appears  tb  r q . Boiw-.d  I«“c2t2, 
premises  m the  town  of  Art  low,  partly  held  under  le  , , Jftg* 

testant  charter  school  in  that  town.  In  the  year  1814,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donitta 
and  Bequests  instituted  proceeding,  ,n  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  devise  carried  Into 
effect,  and,  in  1815,  a Deceiver  was  appointed  over  the  premises.  At  this  time  the  rental  of  the 
property  was  -2.9  2s.  8<f.  a year.  Bart  ot  the  premises  consisted  of  mere  mud  cabins,  erected  by  the 
road  side  without  any  ground  attached,  and  occupied  by  persons  of  the  humblest  class ; they  were 
held  for  the  life  of  the  late  king  only,  on  whose  death  they  fell  out  of  lease.  Bud  as  the  mopTrty 
was,  however,  it  was  rendered  still  worse  by  neglect  and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Eeceirer 
and  the  Commissioners,  m consequence  of  which  squatters  were  allowed  to  occlpy  portionTof  The 
premises,  and  hold  same  free  of  rent,  until  from  lapse  of  time  it  became  impossible to  distabthem 
The  endowment,  indeed  was  grossly  mismanaged,  or  rather  totally  neglected,  by  the  Commission^,' 
as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  from  the  year  ISIS,  when  the  Bece™  was  ^pointed,  dow  to  S 
only  one  account  bad  been  passed  by  that  gentleman— namely,  up  to  and  enrlino-  9qh,  ’ 

ISISj  so  that  for  eighteen  years,  cnLg  the  29th  September® a. alanl 
income  of  the  property  n„  any  steps  taken  to  preserve  it  from  deterioration.  When  the  KeceiveX 
account,  ending  29th  September,  1889,™  furnished  to  the  Master  in  Chancery,  a consideiSe 
balance  appeared  due  on  foot  thereof,  and  the  Beoeiver  having  neglected  to  lodge  s™e,  was  ar™ted 
at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners.  He  was  sub.eqnently  liberated  on  hi,  securities  lod-ing  the 
Uance  cf  rents  actua  ly  received ; and  a ease  with  reference  to  the  endowment  having  be°en  suV 
milted  to  the  then  Attorney-General,  he  gave  h.s  opinion  that  the  Solicitor  of  the  Commissioner! 
was  highly  culpable  for  the  neglect  manifested  towards  the  charity,  and  was  amenable  at  law  for  tS 
consequences.  Thereupon  it  was  arranged  between  the  Commissioners  and  their  solicitor  to  refer 
the  question  of  h.s  .ability  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Baron  Greene,  then  Solicitor-General ; and  that 
gentleman,  on  the  14th  Apn , 1S43,  made  an  award  against  the  solicitor,  and  directed  him  to  ray 
in  discharge  of  Ills  liability  the  sum  of  T600  to  the  Commissioners,  as  trustees  for  the  Incorporated 
Society.  The  business  of  recovering  this  devise  was  very  expensive  and  tedious,  having  .Mended 
over  eight  years,  from  1830  to  1844 1 in  the  latter  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  hiving  decredd  lb. 
transfer  of  the  entire  funds  and  property  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donation?, nd  Bcoucs  ! 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  a sum  of  £869  15s,,  three  per  cent,  consols,  was  accordingly  transferred 


Ai'klow, Incorporated 
Society’s,  Boys,  Day. 
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Donaghmore. 


Dunganstown. 


Dunlavin,  Parochial, 
Boys. 


Kilbride ; Shelton. 
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Kiltegan,  Erasmus 
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to  the  Socict}',  being  the  net  amount  of  funds  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  after 
payment  of  law  costs.  At  the  same  time  the  Incorporated  Society  received  possession  of  the  remainder 
of  the  property  devised  by  Mrs.  Boland,  consisting,  as  already  stated,  of  certain  premises  in  the,  town 
of  Arklow,  held  in  fee  simple.  Of  the  above  sum  of  £869  15s.,  three  per  cent,  consols,  £649  10s.,  was 
at  once  sold  out  to  defray  law  and  other  expenses  which  the  Society  had  incurred  in  the  course  of 
the  recovery  of  the  property,  and  also  to  effect  certain  improvements  on  the  premises  at  Arklow,  so 
as  to  bring  same  into  a proper  condition. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  narrative  that  the  Charity  was  in  abeyance  from  1812  to 
1844;  and  that  in  the  latter  year  the  property  had,  mainly  through  neglect  and  mismanagement,  been 
permanently  diminished  in  value  to  nearly  oue-fourth  of  its  original  amount ; and  further,  that  although 
several  thousand  pounds  should  have  been  received  out  of  the  estate  in  the  interval  between  1812 
and  1844,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  after  payment  of  law  costs  and  other  expenses,  the  Incorporated 
Society  did  not  receive  quite  £300. 

The  original  establishment  of  the  Incorporated  Society  at  Arklow  was  a girls’  boarding  school, 
which  was  suppressed  in  the  year  1812.  The  present  school  was  not  founded  until  the  year  1843,  at 
which  time  the  sum  of  £100  was  expended  in  repairing  and  fitting  premises  for  the  present  school; 
said  sum  having  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  Boland’s  devise,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  Mrs.  Boland’s  devise  was,  however,  more  properly  applicable 
to  the  original  charter  school  establishment  than  to  the  substituted  day  school. 

I examined  a class  of  ten  boys  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  In  English 
dictation  the  general  result  was  unfavourable  ; they  knew  very  little  of  grammar ; and  in  history 
did  not  answer  well.  In  geography  the  answering  was  fair;  the  writing  also  was  good.  The  state 
of  instruction,  on  the  whole,  was  not  satisfactory. — [17tli  July,  1856.] 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — I examined  a class  of  eight  boys  in  English  dictation,  grammar, 
and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  only  one  boy  acquitted  himself  respectably — the  attempts 
made  by  the  others  being  any  thing  but  creditable.  None  of  them  were  able  to  parse ; but  in  geogra- 
phy the  general  answering  was  very  good. — [2nd  September,  1856.] 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Girls’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  not  advanced.  I 
examined  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  found  the  children  very  backward,  except  in 
geography.  In  attempting  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  occurring  in  the  passages  which  they 
had  read  for  me,  they  evinced  but  little  intelligence. — [19th  July,  1856/] 

Delgany ; Windgates  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school,  comprising 
six  girls.  They  read  badly  from  the  Third  Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  With  the 
exception  of  one  girl  none  of  them  could  parse  ; and  in  geography  their  answering  was  not  good. 
The  school  appeared  inefficiently  conducted,  and  there  was  besides  a deficiency  of  books  and 
proper  school  requisites. — [1st  September,  1856.] 

Den-glossary,  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  was  indifferent.  The  children 
whom  I examined  read  badly  and,  although  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school,  were  unable  to 
parse.  In  arithmetic  and  geography  the  general  answering  was  very  unsatisfactory. — [2nd  Sep- 
tember, 1856.] 

Donaghmore  School. — Of  six  children  present,  1 examined  the  only  two  who  were  able  to  read. 
The  book  from  which  they  read  was  of  an  elementary  character  (The  Scripture  Lessons),  and  they 
read  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  children  of  the  class  (the  second)  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  were  able  to  spell  words  of  three  syllables,  but  had  not  learned  any  grammar  or  geography. 

The  school  seemed  in  a declining  condition  ; there  was  a great  want  of  books  and  school  requisites. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  no  fire  is  ever  lighted  in  the  schoolroom,  as  the  rector  declines  the 
expense  of  providing  fuel  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a school  so  circumstanced 
can  be  very  flourishing. — [30th  July,  1856.] 

Dunganstown  School. — I examined  a class  of  eight  children  (five  boys,  three  girls),  being  the  most 
advanced  in  the  school.  Only  three  of  them  (two  girls  and  one  boy)  read  (from  the  Third  Reading- 
Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society)  with  tolerable  correctness,  the  others  read  very  badly.  None 
of  them  could  parse.  In  geography  one  girl  answered  tolerably,  the  rest  seemed  to  know  scarcely 
any  thing.  In  arithmetic  the  same  girl  answered  fairly,  the  rest  very  badly.  The  school  is  at  a low 
ebb.— [23rd  July,  1856.] 

Dunlavin,  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — I examined  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  In 
dictation  the  result  was  generally  unfavourable.  Most  of  the  children  answered  fairly  in  geography, 
but  in  grammar  only  a few  answered  any  thing.  The  state  of  education  in  the  school  was  rather 
backward.  The  instruction  given  was  also  too  limited  in  amount — neither  mathematics,  book-keep- 
ing, or  mensuration  being  taught. — [31st  July,  1856.] 

Kilbride ; Shelton  School. — I examined  a class  of  seven  boys  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography  : 
two  read  (from  the  National  Third  Book  of  Lessons)  tolerably  well,  the  rest  badly.  The  same  two 
answered  tolerably  in  geography,  but  the  others  had  a very  scanty  acquaintance  therewith ; all  were 
ignorant  of  grammar.  The  method  of  teaching  adopted  seemed  unsystematic.  The  school  is  of  a 
low  class. — [17th  July,  1S5G.] 

Kilranclagh  and  Spynans  School. — There  were  only  two  boys  present  in  this  school  who  had  been 
taught  to  write  from  dictation.  I dictated  to  them  a couple  of  sentences  (from  the  Second  Reading 
Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society)  which  one  of  them  wrote  down  correctly,  but  the  others  made 
numerous  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  words.  They  were  not  taught  parsing.  I also  examined  them 
and  two  other  boys  in  geography  and  arithmetic ; in  the  former  the  answering  was  bad,  in  the  latter, 
somewhat  better.  The  school  is  evidently  in  a declining  condition. — [29tli  July,  1856.] 

Kiltegan,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — I examiued  a large  class  of  the  pupils  in  English 
dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  In  writing  from  dictation  they  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably,  and  in  geography  also  answered  tolerably  well.  Their  proficiency  in  grammar  was  such 
as  to  satisfy  me  that  they  had  been  efficiently  and  carefully  instructed.  The  state  of  education  in 
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the  school  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes ; but  it  would  be  well  if  the  course  of  instruction  were 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  some  branches  of  mathematics.— [29th  July,  1856.] 

Newcastle,  Parochial  School. — I examined  a class  of  seven  (consisting  of  three  boys  and  four  girls) 
in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography.  Only  two  (girls)  made  any  thing 'like  a creditable 
attempt  at  writing  from  dictation  ; the  rest  failed  entirely.  In  grammar  and  geography  their  attain- 
ments were  very  limited.  There  did  not  seem  much  order  or  system  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
school,  the  state  of  education  in  which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.— [18th  July,  1856.] 

Preban  Parochial  School. — I examined  the  only  pupil  in  the  school  (a  girl)  who  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  Third  Book  (Christian  Knowledge  Society).  ° She  read  very  indifferently, 
and  her  knowledge  of  geography  was  extremely  limited.  Some  questions  which  I proposed  to  her  in 
mental  arithmetic  she  answered  with  apparent  intelligence.  I also  examined  several  of  the  children 
belonging  to  the  second  class.  They  read  very  badly ; but  appeared  to  understand  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic so  lar  as  they  had  been  taught.  The  school  is  a wretched  affair ; but  what  else  can  be  ex- 
pected where  the  master’s  salary  is  £5  a year  only.— [24th  July,  1856.] 

Ratlidrum,  Erasmus  Smiths  English,  Boys’  School. — There  were  only  three  boys  present  who  had 
r tWt.t0  write  from  dictation.  I dictated  to  them  a passage  from  the  Fourth  Reading-Book 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society;  one  of  them  wrote  it  down  correctly;  the  rest  were  quite  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempts.  Neither  in  grammar  nor  geography  was  much  proficiency  exhibited. 
None  of  the  boys  learning  Euclid  had  advanced  further  than  the  fourth  proposition' of  the  first 
book ; one  of  them  whom  I examined  demonstrated  correctly  the  first  proposition.  The  state  of 
instruction  in  the  school  is  not  advanced. — [18th  July,  1856.] 

Bat hd rum  ; Carysfort  Royal  School. — I examined  a mixed  class  (boys  and  girls),  comprisin'’'  the 
most  advanced  pupils  in  the  school.  Their  reading  (from  the  Third  National  Reading-Book)  was  very 
indifferent.  Of  geography  they  scarcely  knew  any  thing.  None  of  them  could  parse  a sentence. 
In  arithmetic  a few  answered  tolerably  well ; the  rest  answered  not  at  all.  There  seemed  to  be  very 
little  system  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  which,  considering  its  large  endowments  was 
in  point  of  efficiency,  very  much  below  what  might  have  been  expected.— [24th  July,  1856.]  ’ ’ 

Wicklow,  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — From  the  register  kept  by  John  Litton.  Esq.,  it  appears  that  a 
draft  of  a conveyance  of  one  acre  of  land  was  sent  from  his  office  on  the  25th  June,  1825  but  it  is 
not  stated  that  this  was  ever  executed,  nor  could  I discover  the  existence  of  any  such  instrument. 
Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  other  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  the  public  money 
(in  this  case  the  large  sum  of  £184  12s.  id.)  has  been  given  away  without  any  security  bavin"-  been 
obtained  for  the  in  vestment.  The  Commissioners  who  administered  the  fund  appear  to  have  had  a lai"-e 
confidence  in  human  nature;  for  the  course  which  they  pursued  in  numerous  cases  was  to  pay  the 
money  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  trust  to  the  honour  of  the  parties  to  perform  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  the  money  was  advanced.  Unfortunately,  many  persons,  when  the  money  was  received, 
neglected  to  convey  the  laud,  or  perform  the  other  conditions  of  the  grant.  In  the  present  case  I 
was  informed  that  Archdeacon  Magee  (late  rector  of  the  parish)  always  claimed  the  land  and  house  as 
his  own  property,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  not  disturbing  the  application  thereof  to  school 
purposes. 

I niay  observe,  that  when  the  Commissioners  held  their  public  court  iu  Wicklow  (29th  October. 
1855),  neither  they  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownrigg,  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  examined  before 
them,  were  aware  of  aid  having  been  granted  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  to  the  building 
of  the  parochial  schoolhouse  here. 

The  house  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  land,  owing  to  the  great  industry  and  taste  exhibited  by 
the  master  and  his  family  in  its  cultivation,  is  in  beautiful  condition.— [25th  September,  1856.] 
Wicklow,  Parochial,  Girls’  School. — I saw  this  school  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  mistress 
being  absent  from  illness,  and  many  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  not  in  attendance,  ownin'  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  measles  in  the  town.  The  state  of  instruction,  as  I found  it,  was  certainly  not 
favourable.  Nothing  of  grammar,  and  very  little  of  geography,  was  known  by  the  pupils  who  were 
present.  In  arithmetic  the  answering  was  tolerably  good,  and  a few  of  the  girls  read  well.  Writing 
from  dictation  was  not  practised  in  the  school. — [25th  September,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Calary  School. — About  two  years  ago,  Lord  Monek  took  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rector 
of  the  parish  and  placed  it  iu  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  His  lordship  has  since  built  a 
schoolhouse  on  another  part  of  his  property  (not  comprised  in  the  deed),  and  removed  the  school  there. 

The  original  schoolhouse  and  acre  of  land  were  then  let  to  a tenant,  who  has,  within  the  last  ei'dit 
months,  and  by  his  lordship’s  authority,  taken  down  almost  the  entire  schoolhouse.  Lord  Houck*  it 
appears,  acted  in  ignorance  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  deed  of  the  endowment,  and  he  now  pro- 
fesses himself  willing  to  do  whatever  the  Commissioners  may  think  proper  in  the  matter,  for  the 
rectification  of  his  error. — [24tli  September,  1856.] 

Glanealy;  Balleese  School. — About  five  years  ago  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  school  had  so  much 
diminished,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  the  population,  and  the  existence  of  better  schools  at  Ratlidrum 
about  one  mile  distant,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  curate  of  the  parish,  thought  it  advisable  to  give 
up  the  boys’  school,  and  establish  in  its  stead  a school  for  young  children,  who  could  not  conveniently 
attend  the  Ratlidrum  schools.  Accordingly,  he  dismissed  the  master  and  appointed  a female  to  teach 
the  young  children — he  paying  the  salary  for  some  time  out  of  his  own  pocket.  However,  the  school 
even  then  met  with  so  little  success  that  Mr.  Fowler,  about  three  yearsago,  withdrew  the  salary  from 
the  mistress,  but  permitted  her  to  remain  in  the  occupation  of  the  school  premises  and  land  attached 
on  condition  of  her  keeping  a school  open  during  the  summer  months. 

On  my  visit  I found  the  school  closed,  and  was  told  by  the  mistress  that  no  school  had  been  held 

there  for  upwards  of  a year,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  open  one,  as  no  scholars  would  attend. 

[23rd  September,  1S56.] 
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Counts’ 
of  Wicklow. 

Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Wicklow,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for 
Dublin  and 
Glendalagh. 


Wicklow,  Free. 


Wicklow,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Dublin  and  Glendalagh — This  school  is  more  properly  designated 
the  District  Diocesan  School  of  Dublin  and  Glendalagh,  the  schools  of  these  dioceses  having  been  united 
pursuant  to  a recommendation  of  the  Clare-street  Board  in  the  year  1823.  Previous  to  that  year  there 
was  neither  schoolhouse  nor  schoolmaster  appointed  for  the  diocese.  In  the  year  1824  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  above  board,  appointed  a salary  of  £100  per  annum  to  be 
paid  to  the  master  of  the  District  Diocesan  School  of  Dublin  and  Glendalagh;  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  Archbishop  Magee  appointed  the  Rev.  James  Corcoran  master  of  the  school.  The  Clare- 
street  Board  haying  recommended  that  the  school  for  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glendalagh 
should  be  held  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  Mr.  Corcoran  accordingly  located  himself  there,  and  kept  a 
school  in  a private  house  (as  no  diocesan  school  had  ever  been  built)  until  his  death  in  the  year  1834. 
Since  that  period  the  school  has  been  in  abeyance,  no  successor  to  Mr.  Corcoran  having  been  appointed! 
The  result  has  been  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  of  tho  educational  ad- 
vantages to  which  they  were  properly  entitled,  and  they  have  been  compelled  in  consequence,  either  to 
send  their  children,  at  great  expense,  to  schools  in  other  localities,  or  else  to  the  Parochial  or  National 
schools  of  the  town,  intended  for  the  humbler  classes. 

There  is  no  town  in  Ireland  worse  off  than  Wicklow  as  regards  the  means  of  education  for  its 
middle  classes,  and  there  is  no  town  where  the  remedy  is  so  near  at  hand.  Let  the  proper  authority 
in  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Statute  of  the  12th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  appoint  a coni- 
petent  diocesan  schoolmaster,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a good  school  will  speedily  be  established. 
A fixed  salary  of  £100  a-year  (independently  of  the  pupils’  foes)  will  attract  able  and  qualified 
teachers. — [27th  September,  1856.] 

Wicklow,  Free  School.— Some  department  of  the  Government  took  possession  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  this  endowment,  and  in  1848  sold  a portion  of  them  (about  two  Irish  'acres)  to  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  and  let  the  remainder  to  a tenant,  who  now  pays  rent  for  same.  Whether  tho  Government 
were  justified  in  thus  dealing  with  the  endowment,  is  a question  upon  which  I have  not  sufficient 
materials  to  decide.  I have  not  seen  the  original  or  any  copy  of  the  grant  alleged  to  have  been 

made  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  were  idle  to  pronounce  an  opinion 

[27th  September,  1856.]  1 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Net  Annua 

Income. 

Object. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

i'rom  Trust 

, „ t> 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </. 

Ennis, ErasmusSmitli  s, 

Statute,  10  Geo.  I. 

86  4 5 

(Salaries,  i — 

Putting  out  poor  children 

Greek;  Latin;  Hebrew; 

&c.  from 

to  school,  or  setting  up 

general 

and  founding  one  or 

fund.) 

more  English  schools. 

physical  sciences,  Eng- 

Expended  inbuild- 

big.  £3.046  3s. ; 

history ; geography. 

George  Crowe  and 

Scriptures  and  Church 

catechism  to  boarders 

of  United  Church. 

18  Dec.,  1786, 

reserving  £8  8s. 

yearly  rent. 

Kilmaley  ; Gortagar- 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

0 3 9 

7 2 9 

For  an  English  school. 

fide  Table  of 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

English. 

For  schoolhouse  and  rcsi- 

deuce  ot  schoolmaster, 

to  teach  children  under 

regulation  of  governors, 

and  lo  instruct  them  in 

subscriptions, 

the  Holv  Scriptures. 

£105  11*.  '.Id. ; 

Deed. 

Marquess  of  Co- 

liviiehuiii.  grant. 

26  April,  1841. 

0 1 20 

For  use  of  resident  school- 

tymon,  Christian 

School  Building 

master.  Deed. 

lisli  grammar;  geogra- 

Fund,  £02  6s. 

For  the  instruction  of 

l<i.  ; subscrip- 

poor  boys,  in  English 

metry  ; algebra ; trigo- 

practical  mathematics 

nometry;  conic  sections; 

Kby.  Daniel 

and  drawing,  the  insti- 

O'Brien,  grant 

tut  ion  being  chiefly  do- 

keeping. 

voted  to  the  cominuni- 

11  June,  1825; 

eationof  religious  know- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 

Edmond  Rice. 

ledge,  and  moral  and 

religiousinfluonccsbeing 

Nov.,  1844. 

relied  on  for  the  main- 

Vide Cili/ of  Dub- 

tenance  of  discipline. 

lin.  Table  No.  2, 

Boohs  of  the  Christian 

V-  90- 

Brothers. 

Kilmurry,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83 

0 3 26 

6 0 8 

_ 

_ 

For  resident  sclioolmns- 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

Is.Od.;  subscrip- 

ter,  to  teach  children 

lish  grammar ; geogra- 

tious.  £87  13s. 

selected  bv  minister  or 

phy ; arithmetic. 

9d. ; Rev.  J antes 

master,  English  and 

Martin,  grant, 

arithmetic,  under  regu- 

13  Nov.,  1822. 

lation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

lies  as  do  not  object. 

Kilnaboy ; Curofin, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Site. 

For  an  English  school. 

Vide  Table  of 

Slat,  in  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant 

to  teach  children,  under 

from  Governors, 

regulation  of  governors. 

£:;0  13s.  8 d.  ; 

subscriptions, 

the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Lucius  O'Brien, 

grant,  29.  Jan., 

Kilrush,  Erasmus 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

_ 

(Part  of 

' _ 

For  an  English  school. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

Smith  s,  English. 

Vide  Table  of 

Salary 

Slat.  10  Geo.  / 

General  Endow- 

phy;  use  ot  t lie  globes; 

general 

arithmetic;  Euclid;  Al- 

fund.) 

suration ; book-keeping. 

chism  to  Church  chil- 

dren. 

Kiltenanlea,  Parochial. 

SirH.D.  Massey, 

Site. 

4 19  7 

__ 

_ 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

grant. 

lisli  grammar;  geogra- 

phy;  arithmetic; Euclid; 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 

dn.ni. 

Total, 

5 1 13 

132  12  5 

. 

and  2 sites.  | 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 

ki 

Nun 

w 

Reli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

By  whom  paid. 

Annual  Value 
of  other 
Emoluments. 

£ " 

No.  of  Boarders 
initories  suited 

?lay-ground 

< C 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

I 

Presbyterian. 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  governors. 

Rules  of  Board. 

£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 

92  6 2 

assistant. 
80  0 0 
2nd 

assistant. 
80  0 0 
3rd 

assistant. 

Governors. 

Governors. 

Governors,  £50  ; 
Master,  £30. 

Governors, 

Master, 

£45  12s.  10c/. 

House  and 
premises, 

School  fees. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

88 

Large. 

43 

52 

Boarders, 
10  guineas; 
day  boys, 
10  guineas; 
9 pupils 

drawing, 

dancing. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Sehoolhouse  in 
bad  repair. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
3814,  et  seg. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

18  0 0 
as  parish 

school- 

Vicar. 

House  and 

Not  inspected  by 
AssistantCommis- 
sioner,  school 
being  closed  on 
death  of  master. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
3810-13. 

In  grantees,  or 
future  trustees  of 
school. 

Deed. 

The 

teachers, 
who  are 
Christian 
Brothers, 

National  Board. 

House  and 
land,  £15. 

273 

Son.. 

140 

246 

* 

“■ 

- 

- 

Free; 
some  pay 
2s.  2d. 

Satisfactory. 

£20  for 
each  hun- 
dred pupils 
in  attend- 

In  minister.  Deed. 

4 0 0 

Hector. 

House  and 
land,  £(>. 

230 

“ 

Konc. 

14 

3 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  272. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

30  0 0 

Hector. 

Not  inspected,  owing 
to  lateness  of  per 
riod  when  deed  of 
endowment  was 
received. 

In  governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

*>  » 0 

Governors,  £20; 
Col.Vandclcur, 

Apart- 

garden, 

£10; 

School  fees; 
Occasional 
gratuity  of 
£5  from 
governors. 

174 

None. 

» 

36 

3, 

4 

- 

- 

4s.  to  20s. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. C. 
p.  273. 

12  10  0 

Hector, and  other 
subscribers. 

incuts  and 
° £3. 

06 

None. 

20 

20 

Free. 

Pupils  not  present. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  273. 

831 

37 

382 

fll9 

253 

“ 

" 

•No  regular  register. 

-I  In  this  County,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  recorded,  in  most  instances,  the  religious  denomir 


of  the  pupils  present  at  the  time  of  his  inspection. 
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Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in 


Endowments. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Kilkishen. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £46  3s.  Id. : 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

School  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Kilmurry ; Tullycrinc. 

subscriptions,  £26  18s. 
3d. ; Thomas  Studdert, 
promise  of  lease  for  31 
years,  from  1 Nov., 
1826. 

J.  0.  Vandeleur,  promise 

Site. 

3 10  0 

Provtise  of  Lease. 

Same. 

Kilrush. 

of  grant,  5 July,  1 824. 

Site. 

3 14  7 

Rath;  Ratlmockmacart. 

Building  Fund,  £53  10s. 
9d. ; subscriptions,  £54 
2s.  Gd. ; and  site  from 
lit.  Hon.  J.  0.  Vande- 
leur, 1824. 

L.  Jj.  Fund,  £78  9s.  2d. ; 

7 1 5 

10  1 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children 

Sixmilebridgc  ; Kilfi- 

subscriptions,  £13  16s. 
1 Id. ; Francis  Synge, 
renewable  lease,  28  Mar. 
1826. 

L.L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  10c/. ; 

1 19  0 

selected  by  patron  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  patron. 

Deed. 

naghty. 

Sixmilebridgc,  Poor. 

subscriptions,  £21  4s. 
Id. ; site  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward O’Brien,  1823. 

William  Russell,  will. 

3 0 0 

Templemaley  ; Bally- 

proved  19  July,  1831, 
appointment  of  £100. 

K.  P.  Soc..  £64  7s.  2d. ; 

Site. 

For  promotion  of  education  of  poor  in 

Andrew  Korin,  grant, 
13  July,  1625. 

Total,  . 

7 1 5 
and  5 sites. 

21  13  2 

- 

3 0 0 

vicinity,  and  such  other  of  the  poor  as  may 
attend  school  and  be  received  therein. 

Deed. 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endows 

ENT. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

a.  r..  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Dowric. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £46  3s.  lc/. ; 
John  M ‘Donnell,  promise 
of  grant,  30  Oct.,  1824. 

0 2 0 

1 17  8 

“ 

A school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Promise  of  Lease. 

Rysart;  Carhue. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund, £78  9s.  2c/.: 
subscriptions,  £ 1 3 16s.  11c/.; 
Edward  Synge,  bond,  5 
Jan.,  1826. 

7 1 5 

10  1 0 

- 

~ 

Kilnoe;  Coolredagh. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  5c /. ; 
subscriptions,  £ 1 1 Is.  Gd. ; 
Edward  O'Callaghan, 

grant,  18  Dec.,  1 822. 

Site. 

1 18  9 

-- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  appointed  by 
minister,  to  teach  children  selected  by  minis- 
ter or  master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Quin ; ICnopogue. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £46  3s.  1c/. ; 
William  Scott,  lease  for 
31  years,  1820. 

Site. 

- 

A school  under  Kildare-place  Society.  ^ 

and  2 sites. 

13  17  5 

” 

— 
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Master's  Appointment. 

School-house. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  lb'  years  ago  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman. j Hep.  A.  C. 

~ 

- 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  about  a year  since  for  want  of 
a master,  the  late  one  having  emigrated. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

New  schoolhouse.  erected  on  site  of  old  one, 
at  Colonel  Vandcleur's  expense. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  school 
referred  to  had  ever  been  established. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

No  trace  of  the  schoolhouse  for  which  the 
money  was  granted  couidbe  discovered. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

It  appears  by  a return  to  an  order  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  17  Aug.  1839  (Par.  Pap. 
540),  that  the  money,  on  payment  of  which 
the  site  was  to  have  beeri  granted,  was 
issued  from  the  Exchequer  in  1824. 

In  grantor,  or  his  ap- 
pointee. and  in  default, 
m propixe  o,^ 

In  substantially  good  con- 
dition. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  funds.  Hep.  A.  C. 

No  prospect  of  school  being  re  established 
under  present  management. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  273. 

No  trace  of  the  schoolhouse  ever  having  been 
in  existence.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  appears  by  a return  to  an  order  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  17  Aug.,  1839  (Par. 
Pap.  540),  that  the  money,  on  payment  of 
which  the  site  was  to  have  been  granted, 
was  issued  from  the  Exchequer  in  1823. 

" 

— 

Endowment  not  yet  in  operation,  in  conse- 
quence of  litigation  as  to  this  and  otiier 
bequests  of  testator.  Hep.  A.  C. 

For  further  details  relative  to  this  endow- 
ment. vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  on  Limerick  Free 
schools,  in  Table  No.  2,  p.  358. 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  about  twenty-five  years  since, 
in  consequence  of  a want  of  funds  and  of 
establishment  of  National  schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments — [N  on  e.] 


Lost  or  Expired. — County  of  Clare. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Promise  of  Lease,  in  custody  of  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

The  school-house  was  finished,  and  master  appointed,  but  there 
being  few  Protestants  in  the  parish,  and  the  parish  priest  not 
permitting  any  Roman  Catholics  to  attend,  after  four  years  the 
house  and  premises  were  given  up  to  Mr.  M'Donnell. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Bond  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  Secre- 
tary and  law  agent  to  Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Fund  Commissioners. 

The  endowment  expired  1 January,  1831,  bond  to  secure  school 
being  in  operation  until  then.  ’ Rep.  A.  C. 

School  in  operation  until  about 
four  years  ago.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Deed  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  Secre- 
tary and  law  agent  to  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund- Commissioners. 

School  in  operation  until  1840.  when  it  was  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  by  their  cler- 
gyman. Rep.  A.  C. 

Grantor’s  property  sold  in  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  without 
reservation  of  any  right  under 
deed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-plaec  Society. 

School  in  operation  only  for  six  months,  in  consequence  of  with- 
drawal of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  when  premises  scorn  to  have 
again  come  into  lessor’s  possession.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Estate  sold  in  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  without  reservation  of  any 
right  under  deed.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  Inquired  into.— County  of  Clare. 


[Province  of 


Locality 

Description  of 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Name  of  School. 

Kildysart,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Two  acres,  granted 
by  John  Scott. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 llcp. 
1835,  App.,  p.  537. 

No  evidence  discoverable  of  any  such  school 
ever  having  been  in  operation  or  exist- 
ence. There  has  been  none  such  for 
fifty  years  at  least.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilnaboy. 

Some  land  and  house 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction (Ireland),  2 Hep., 
1835,  p.  190,  c. 

School  referred  to  now  in  connexion  with 
National  Board,  and  lias  no  endowment 
independent  of  the  support  received  from 
it.  The  schoolhouse  and  small  yard  held 
rent  free,  but  at  " ill  and  pleasure  of  Her. 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  parish  priest. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilnesollagh. 

Annual  income,  .£18. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  I Hep. , 
1835,  App.,  p.  537. 

School  identical  with  Newmarket  Protes- 
tant Charter,  below.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilnesollagh  ; Drumo- 
land. 

School  established  by 
Lady  O'Brien,  who 
gives  master  and 
mistress  £60  per 
annum  salary,  with 
house  and  half  an 
acre  of  ground  rent 
free. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  Eeports, 
1807-12,  p.  315. 

Salary  appears  to  be  a voluntary  contri- 
bution ; .house  and  land  held  at  will. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

School  still  in  opera- 
tion, and  efficiently 
maintained. 

Rcp.A.C. 

Kiltoraght ; Ballyna- 
carragh. 

Grant  of  £25  to  Sir 
Edw.  O’Brien  from 
Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund,  on 
condition  of  grant 
of  site  and  money, 
to  amount  of  £25, 
1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Hep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  664. 

No  such  school  or  schoolhouse  ever  in  ex-  ; 
istence.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
grant  or  lease  was  ever  made  for  such  a 
school.  Rep-  C. 

Newmarket,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Annual  income  £18, 
and  30  acres. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Hop., 
1835,  App.,  p.  537;  and  1st 
Report  of  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Inquiry,  1828,  App.,  p. 

i No  entry  of  any  payment  of  annuity  for 
| one  hundred  years.  The  old  Charter 
Schoolhouse  and  the  land  attached  ap- 
pear to  have  reverted  to  the  grantor’s 
estate.  _ , _ 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  history  of  alleged 
endowment,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  273. 

St.  Patrick’s ; Parteen. 

Devise  of  house  and 
rent-charge  of  £20 
a-year,  under  will 
of  Martin  Honan, 
death,  17  March, 
1848. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  of  Limerick,  to  whom 
probate  of  will  was  granted,  states,  that 
testator  died  a few  days  after  making  his 
will,  and  that  the  bequest  thereby  became 
void.  Rep.  A.  C.,  vide  Slat.  7 & 8 Vic., 

The  school  in  question 
is  in  operation,  anil 
the  bequest  applied 

voluntary  appropria- 
tion merely. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

County  Clare. 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Ennis,  Erasmus 
Smith's  Grammar. 


Kilmurrv, 

Parochial. 


Extracts  from  Reforts  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford.  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 


Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School. — This  is  the  best  classical  school  which  I have 
visited  during  my  inspection.  I heard  the  pupils  examined  in  several  branches,  Latin,  Euclid,  algebra, 
°eo<*raphy,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  English  dictation,  and  I thought  that  in  all  they  exhi- 
bited a very  fair  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  carefully  grounded  in  the  principles  of  each.  Ur. 
Kin",  the  principal,  seems  to  be  an  energetic  and  experienced  teacher,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
the  school,  and  I learned  from  various  sources,  that  although  lie  maintains  a proper  degree  of  discipline 
among  his  pupils,  he  treats  them  in  a kind  and  parental  manner.  His  principle  is  to  make  classical 
knowledge  rather  subordinate  in  importance  to  that  of  modern  languages  (including  English),  and  the 
sciences  generally,  but  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  neglect  the  former.  I regretted  to  find  the  school- 
house  internally  in  bad  repair  and  dirty  condition,  except  the  dormitories,  which  were  clean. 

The  repairs  of  so  large  a house  must  be  expensive,  and  except  in  one  instance  the  Governors  have 
not  contributed  any  thing  towards  such  repairs — [10th  May,  1856.] 


Kilmurry,  Parochial  School. — Mrs.  Horne,  the  teacher  of  this  school,  is  a person  of  great  respec- 
tability, and  in  point  of  education  is  much  above  her  present  situation  : she  has  received  a superior 
education,  such  as  (with  the  exception  of  music)  would  suit  her  for  the  situation  of  governess  in  a 
respectable  private  family.  She  understands,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  education  taught 
to  females  of  the  middle  class,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Euclid.  So  far  as  this  school  can  be  considered 
as  an  endowed  one,  and  under  the  management  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  only  branches  of  educa- 
tion taught  in  it  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar ; Mrs.  Horne  is 
fully  qualified  to  teach  these ; and  having  examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  geography,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  I was  satisfied  with  the  answering,  which  was  rather  above  the  average  in  parochial 
schools.  In  English  dictation,  too,  four  of  the  pupils  wrote  a sentence  with  accuracy  in  spelling,  but 
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all  but  one  misapplied  capital  letters.  On  the  whole  (independently  of  the  question  whether  a female 
teacher  is  suited  for  the  position  of  sole  teacher  of  a mixed  school  of  males  and  females,  and  also  of 
the  question  whether  a teacher  of  a parochial  free  school  should  not,  if  required,  be  able  to  teach  book- 
keeping, mensuration,  and  such  branches),  the  school  is  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Two  of  the  pupils  are  boarders,  who  receive  education  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Euclid,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  school ; but  the  mistress  does  not  consider  these  as  forming 
any  part  of  the  course  of  the  school,  and  are  matters  of  private  engagement  with  the  parents  of  the 
children.  Thcsc'boarders  could  do  the  first  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  translate  part  of  Latin  Delec- 
tus, and  Greek  Testament. — [13th  May,  1856.] 

Kilrush,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — This  is  a very  well  conducted  school.  The  master 
seems  to  have  high  qualifications  as  a teacher.  I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  geography,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar,  and  I have  seldom  heard  better  answering.  In  English  dictation 
and  English  composition  several  of  the  pupils  exhibited  great  proficiency.  The  writing  was  also 
some  of  the  best  I have  met  with ; and  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid  several  of  the  pupils  answered  very 
fairly : and  on  the  whole  the  school  in  every  respect  is  most  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  managers. 
—[17th  May,  1856.] 

Kiltenanlea,  Parochial  School. — The  master  is  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  of  the  district,  which 
are  held  every  second  Friday,  and  were  to  be  held  on  the  day  I visited  the  school.  On  such  occasions 
there  is  no  school,  and  I accordingly  found  no  pupils  in  it. 

I am  unable,  therefore,  from  the  absence  of  the  pupils  when  I visited  the  school,  to  report  on  the 
state  of  education  in  it.  The  master  is  very  intelligent,  and  Mr.  Allen,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
states  that  he  is  competent  as  a teacher.  There  is  a most  inadequate  supply  of  books  and  school 
requisites,  and  the  master  keeps  no  diary,  roll,  or  report  books  whatever.  The  schoolhouse  was  clean. 
—[2nd  May,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Rath;  Rathnochmacavt  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  still  in  existence,  but  I cannot  consider  any 
school  as  being  now  in  operation  in  it.  Mr.  Edward  Synge,  the  trustee  named  in  the  lease,  resides 
in  the  King’s  County,  but  occasionally,  about  once  a fortnight,  visits  the  locality,  and  has  fitted  up  a 
room  in  the  schoolhouse  for  his  ow  n accommodation  during  his  visits,  and  on  those  occasions  he  appears 
to  collect  a few  children  on  Sunday,  and  instructs  them  in  Scriptural  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  regular 
schoolmaster.  A man  of  the  name  of  Naylor  occupies  the  schoolhouse  as  caretaker,  to  whom  Mr. 
Synge  allows,  as  such,  eight  pence  a week,  and  the  use  of  one  acre  of  land  belonging  to  the  school. 
The  rest  of  the  land,  three  acres,  is  let  to  a weekly  tenant,  at  4s.  a week,  who  pays  the  rent  to  Mr. 
Synge.  Mr.  Synge  states  that  out  of  this  he  keeps  the  house  and  premises  in  repair.  He  is  now 
unable  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  any  salary  to  a master,  but  states  that  if  he  could  obtain  a 
competent  teacher,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  the  land,  he 
■would  give  the  land  to  him.  There  are  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish  has  successfully  interfered  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils,  who  attend  a National  school  at  Corrofin,  within  a distance  of  two  miles.  From 
this,  and  the  want  of  funds  to  maintain  the  school,  I see  no  prospect  of  its  being  re-established  under 
its  present  management.  The  schoolhouse  is  in  substantially  good  condition.  It  consists  of  one 
large  room,  formerly  used  as  a schoolroom,  and  one  apartment  for  the  master’s  residence. — [20th 
May,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Newmarket,  Protestant  Charter  School. — In  Mr.  D’Alton’s  Appendix  to  the  Report  (1835,) 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Ireland),  page  537,  a poor  school  at  Ivilnesollagh  is  men- 
tioned as  having  an  annual  income  of  £18  derived  from  Sir  Donat  O’Brien.  Mr.  D’ Alton  refers 
to  a Report  on  Charity  Schools,  and  Lodge’s  Peerage,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  2,  page  43. 

I have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Report  on  Charity  Schools,  but  on  reference 
to  Lodge’s  Peerage,  I find  the  following  statement : — “SirDonagh  or  Donatus  O’Brien  died  17th 
November,  1717 ; by  his  will  he  directed  that  the  person  to  whom  the  lands  of  Ralhfolanbegs 
should  come,  by  virtue  of  his  will,  should  yearly  pay  for  ever,  £18  sterling;  £6  thereof  to  a person 
qualified  to  teach  in  reading  and  writing  twenty-four  young  boys,  of  the  parish  of  Killenasulagh, 
and  the  neighbourhood  thereof ; and  the  remaining  £12  to  the  said  twenty-four  boys.  They  and 
the  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  by  his  grandson,  Edward,  and  his  heirs.” 

Under  the  head  of  Newmarket,  County  of  Cork,  Mr.  D’ Alton  refers  to  an  annuity  of  £18  as 
annexed  to  a charter  school  there,  and  observes  that  this  annuity,  so  far  as  he  could  trace,  was 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Donat  O'Brien  to  support  twenty-four  charity  boys,  and  about  the  year  1 750  was 
allocated  to  this  charter  establishment,  by  his  grandson  and  heir.  This  is  manifestly  the  same 
endowment  as  the  former,  but  I think  Mr.  D’ Alton  is  mistaken  in  placing  the  school  at  Newmarket, 
County  of  Cork,  and  not  at  Newmarket-on-Fcrgus,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  which  is  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Kilnesollagh. 

In  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  with  respect  to  endowments  for  Protes- 
tant charter  schools,  it  is  stated  in  reference  to  Newmarket,  County  of  Cork  (qy.  County  of  Clare,) 
that  Sir  Donat  O’Brien,  Bart.,  bequeathed  a rent-charge  of  £18  per  annum  towards  the  support  of 
this  school,  for  which  was  substituted  in  the  year  1764,  by  Sir  Edward  O’Brien  and  Sir  Lucius 
O’Brien,  grandson  and  great  grandson  respectively  of  Sir  Donat,  twenty-four  acres  rent  free  in  per- 
petuity. In  the  year  1806  the  school  was  suppressed,  in  consequence  of  its  remote  and  inconvenient 
situation,  its  greatly  dilapidated  condition,  and  its  having  been  found  impossible  to  procure  the 
services  of  a catechist.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  school  its  endowment  of  land,  as  aforesaid,  was 
surrendered  by  the  Incorporated  Society  to  Sir  Edward  O’Brien,  Bart. 

I called  upon  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  is  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Donat  O’Brien. 
From  his  statement,  and  that  of  his  brother  and  agent,  Mr.  Robert  O’Brien,  it  appears  that  the 
Vol.  III.  S H 


County  Clare. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Kilrush.  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 


Kiltenanlea, 

Parochial. 


Endowments  not  in 
Rath ; Rathnockma- 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Newmarket 
Protestant  Charter. 
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County  Clare.  charter  school  to  which  reference  is  made  hy  Mr.  D’Alton  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated 

Society,  existed  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus.  That  they  have  no  record  whatever  of  the  original 

Alleged  Endowments  cn(jowment  of  £18  a year  by  Sir  Donat  O’Brien,  and  that  for  a period  of  100  years  there  is  no  entry 
inquired  into.  any  payment,  having  been  made  in  respect  thereof ; that  they  do  not  admit  that  the  estate  is  now 

Newmarket  liable  to  the  charge ; that  it  (the  estate)  has,  upon  two  occasions,  been  settled  under  the  provisions 

l rotestant  uiarter.  ^ aQ  _^ct  0f  pariiament,  and  no  notice  is  taken,  in  either  of  the  acts,  of  any  such  charge. 

Lord  Inchiquin  is  now  in  possession  of  the  house  in  which  the  old  charter  school  referred  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society  was  held,  and  the  lands  attached  thereto  which  seem  to 
have  reverted  to  the  estate,  as  mentioned  by  him. 

Lord  Inchiquin  further  stated  to  me,  that  although  he  does  not  admit  any  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  estate,  to  the  annuity  in  question,  he  does  not  do  so  from  any  other  motive  than  a desire  to  keep 
the  funds,  which  he  applies  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  parish  of  Kilnesollagh,  within  his 
own  control ; and  that  he  expends  a much  larger  sum  than  that  annuity  in  supporting  schools ; and 
I can  myself  state  that  he  supports,  very  efficiently,  a school  at  Dromoland,  in  the  parish,  for  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  only  question  that  seems  to  arise  is,  whether  (supposing  that  there  is  legal  evidence  of  any 
such  endowment  by  Sir  Donat  O’Brien,  of  which  I have  not  any,)  it  became  legally  extinguished 
by  the  transactions  referred  to  in  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  or  is  barred 
by  lapse  of  time,  or  the  Acts  of  Parliament  I have  above  mentioned. — [20th  May,  1856.3 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Aimua 

Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Trom  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  It.  V. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Affhada,  National, 

.Boys. 

JolinRoehe,  will, 
5 Jan.,  1826, 
sclioolhouse  and 
£1S  9s.  2d.  a 
year. 

Site. 

4 8 10 

18  9 2 

Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  alge- 
bra ; mensuration ; Eu- 
clid ; book-keeping;  na- 
vigation ; trigonometry 
and  surveying;  use  of 
tlie  globes. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers,  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Affhada,  National, 

Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Religious  exercises,  same 
as  in  Boys'  school. 

Agliada ; Whitegate- 
hill. 

Robert  Uniackc 
.Fitzgerald,  will, 
death,  14  July, 
1831,  £300,  now- 
producing  £20. 

20  0 0 

For  schoolmaster,  to  edu- 
cate gratis,  in  the  school- 
house  erected  by  testa- 
tor in  village  of  White- 
gate,  50  poor  boys  resi- 
dent on  the  estate  of 
Corkbeg ; Scriptures  to 
be  road  daily  ; other 
regulations  to  be  adopt- 
ed, at  discretion  of  exe- 
cutors. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid; book-keeping; 

mensuration. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures ; Scripture 
Lessons  of  Church  Edu- 
cation Society ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Agliadown,  Parochial. 

Richard  Henry 
HedgesBeecher, 
grant,  28  March, 
1828. 

1 0 0 

4 6 2 

For  a school  tinder  the 
ICildare-placc  Society. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Ahem  and  Britway, 
Parochial. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice.  £46 
3s.  id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £36 
18s.  bd. ; Duke 
of  Devonshire, 
grant,  22  April, 
1828. 

1 0 0 

3 9 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 

under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing:  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Ptalmoily  and  singing  of 
hymns. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Ballyfeard. 

George  Achilles 
Daunt,  renew- 
able lease,  4 Dec. 
1824. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

” 

- 

For  education  of  poor 
children.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Ballymodan ; Curravar 
rahane. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £46  3s. 
Id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £46  3s. 
Id.;  Earl  of  Ban- 
don,  lease  foi 
throe  lives,  21 
Sept.,  1820. 

1 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Needlework. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ballymoney;  Ballina- 
cargy,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Tabic  of  G cue 
ral  Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors 
£100  16s.  6d. 
subscriptions, 
£50  8s.  2d.  ; 
Thomas  Hun- 
gerford,  grant, 
10  Nov.  1841. 

6 10  8 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sclioolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 

si 

jj 

•gl 

Play-ground 

§ | 
< S 

o 

| 

f 

I 

!,  _ 
o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d 
42  0 0 

National  Board, 
£32;  from  en- 
dowment, £10. 

merits!  £3 ; 
School  fees. 
£0. 

“ 

- 

Small. 

5C 

91 

* 

2S 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
20s. ; a 
few  free. 

Satisfactory'. 

- 

25  9 2 

National  Board, 
£17;  from  en- 
dowment, £8 
9s.  2d. 

ments ; 
School  fees 
about  £2 
10s. 

46 

-- 

Small. 

30 

50 

- 

19 

- 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 
a few  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 
313. 

In  executors. 
Extracts  from  Wills 

20  0 0 

Surviving  trus- 
tee, from  en- 
dowment. 

Apartment 
and  laud, 
£5 ; School 

9 

None. 

30 

Satisfactory. 

- 

14  0 0 

Archdeacon  of 
Boss,  £10; 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£4. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£2. 

77 

- 

K““' 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

is. ; a few 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  31S. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

12  0 0 

Rector  of  parish. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£0. 

42 

' 

None. 

18 

-0 

13 

' 

“ 

" 

Free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  313. 

- 

15  0 0 

- 

Free  house; 
School  fees. 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,, 

Not  inspected, 

owing  to  lateness 
of  period  when 
deed  wasreceived. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Lady  Bandon. 

Apartments 
and  laud, £5. 

95 

45 

19 

13 

Free. 

Secular  knowledge 
very  low. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  313. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

; 

; 

Not  inspected, 

owing  to  lateness 
of  period  when 
deed  was  received. 

* la  this  County  the  Assistant  Commissioner  recorded  in  most  cases  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  present  at  the  time  of  his  inspection. 
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Endowment. 

— 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School.  j 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Coukse  op  Instruction. 

Baltimore ; Tullagh, 
Parochial. 

Lady  Carbery, 
will,  death,  23 
1 February,  1852, 
£600  (of  which 
t only  £217  10s. 
has  yet  been 
received) ; Lord 
Carbery,  pre- 
sumed grant  of 
house  and  half 
an  acre  of  land. 

0 2 0 

£ s.  d. 
6 18  0 

£ s.  d.  I 

£ s.  d. 
18  0 0 

For  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  parish  in  scrip- 
tural and  general  educa- 
tion,accordingto  system 
of  Church  Education 
Society. 

Will  (1852) ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work.. 

Psalmody  and  singing  of 
hymns. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Bandon,  Endowed. 

Earl  of  Cork,  will, 
24  Nov.,  1642, 
rent-charge,  £27 
13s.  lOrf. 

Rent-charge. 

27  13  10 

For  a free  school. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Greek ; Latin  ; Hebrew ; 
French;  mathematics; 
English ; book-keeping; 
geography;  arithmetic; 
use  of  the  globes ; his- 
tory ; mensuration ; na- 
vigation ; astronomy. 
Practical  surveying. 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Bandon,  Industrial, 
Gilds. 

L.  L.Fund,£92  6s. 
2d.]  subscriptions, 
&c.  £1,200;  Earl 
of  Shannon,  lease, 
dated  16  Oct., 
1848,  for  999 
years,  from  25 
March,  1828. 

Site. 

39  5 2 

For  a school,  under  ma- 
nagement of  Earl  of 
Bandon  and  Vicar  of 

Lease;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework  and 
embroidery. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  clnl- 

Bandon ; Iiilbrogan, 
Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and 
Training  School,  for 

1.  Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

6==S 

sip® 

0SiS"0"“" 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Girls. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 

\ p.  731. 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

_ 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; his- 

Vocal  music  (Hullali.) 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures;  Churcli  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Bantry,  Parochial, 

Boys  and  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  lid. ; Lord 
Bantry,  grant  of 
2 roods,  Aug., 
1821 ; Irish  Re- 
formation So- 
ciety, £50;  sub- 
scriptions, &c., 
£450;  Lord  Ban- 
try, promise  of 
lease,  1854,  in 
consideration  of 
reconveyance  of 
certain  premises. 
Vide  TableHto.  5, 
p.  312. 

0 2 0 
and  site. 

18  4 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  such  as  do  not 
object. 

Berehaven;  Castletown. 

John  L.  Puxley, 
grant,  26  June, 
1826. 

Site. 

3 10  0 , 

~ 

For  a school  under  ICil- 
dare-place  Society. 

Deed. 
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1 Master. 

| School. 

Pupils. 

■i 

Ill 

j Number 

j Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-grounc 

|| 

< 

6 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

3 

s 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
13  9 0 

2 0 0 
Assistant 
Mistress. 

Trustees,  £6  9s.; 
Ch.Ed.Soc.£5; 
Rector,  £2. 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

Apartment 

andland,£3 

13 

None. 

1 

21 

1 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  314. 

- 

40  0 0 

30  0 0 
Assistant. 

Duke  of  Devon- 
Head  master. 

House  and 
land,  £64. 

82 

2 

Sufficient. 

2„ 

25 

1„ 

- 

- 

1C 

Boarders, 
40  guineas 
day  pupils 
8 guineas. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

30  0 0 

Vicar  of  parish, 
out  of  annual 
subscriptions. 

Apartments 
and  coals, 
£10. 

650 

- 

Small. 

31 

34 

28 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

150  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£100 ; Gover- 
nors, £50. 

Free  house, 
£18,  and 
half  of 
school  fees. 

113 

- 

Sufficient. 

« 

65 

65 

- 

- 

4 s.  to  40s.; 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  314. 

30  0 0 
Assistant 
master. 

Head  master. 

Half  of 
school  fees, 
£10. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

27  13  10 

Governors. 

ments,  £5 ; 
fuel. 

41 

- 

None. 

31 

64 

64 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  314. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

35  0 0 

Rector,  Lord 
Bantry,  and 
Irish  Reforma- 
tion Society. 

ments  and 
and, £4  10s.; 

School 
fees,  £8 10s. 

- 

Sufficient. 

« 

85 

28 

- 

*» 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

16  0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Apart- 
ments, £3 ; 
School 
fees,  £2. 

- 

35  0 0 

Ch.Ed.Soc.,  and 
Incumbent. 

10  0 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Slot  inspected,  ow- 
ing to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

* Methodists. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  R.  I>. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brinny,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 

scriptions,  £55 
7 s.  8 d.  ; Duke 
of  Devonshire, 
grant,  1 Sept., 
1820. 

1 0 0 

4 17  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  book- 
keeping ; mensuration. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Charleviile,  Endowed. 

Earl  of  Cork, 
grant  of  rent- 
charge  and 

Site'and 

4 8 5 

36  18  5 

- 

- 

Classics  and  history. 

Charleville,  National, 
Boys. 

Charleville,  Convent, 
National. 

Kennedy  Ryan, 
will,  death,  Sept. 
1827,  £100,  now 
amounting  to 
£246  14s.  5 d.; 
building  grant 
fromNat.Board, 
£300 ; subscrip- 
tions, £505  9s. 
5</.;EarlofCork, 
grant  of  site. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Site. 

24  13  3 

- 

7 8 0 

For  the  Poor  School  of 
Charleville.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra;  mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Crochet;  guipure  lace. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Clonakilly,  Boyle-street, 
Boys. 

Earl  of  Shannon, 
grant,  4 Dec., 
1840. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Clanakilty;  Kilgarriffe, 
Parochial,  Girls. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s. 
1 d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £101  10s. 
9d. ; Earl  of 
Shannon,  grant, 
3 August,  1818. 

Site. 

4 18  7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  church,  un- 
der regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism .to  Chinch  chil- 
dren. 

Cloyne,  Bishop  Crowe's 

Bishop  Crowe, 
will,  7 March, 
1719;  accumu- 
lation of  income 
invested  in  £1097 
12s.  3d.  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

63  1 32 
and  ground- 
rents  of 
houses. 

16  5 7 

114  7 5 

32  18  6 

For  clothing,  educating, 
and  binding  to  appren- 
ticeship poor  boys  of 
diocese  of  Cloyne. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
algebra  ; logarithms ; 
book-keeping. 

Instruction  in  doctrines 
of  the  United  Church. 

Coachford;  Coolacnl- 
lig, Erasmus  Smith's 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  o f Gene 
ral  Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£99  19s.  Id.; 
subscriptions, 
£49  19s.  7 d. ; 
Rev.  Wm.  Hal- 
laran,  grant,  17 
Sept.,  1841. 

1 0 0 

5 9 11 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sclioolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 
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Master. 


School. 


i 

tis 

Number. 

I Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

fj 

y.  2 

J.i 

Jf 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

6 

United  Church. 

j 

f 

& 

g 

5 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

13  0 0 

Rector, £8;  Duke 
of  Devonshire, 
£5. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3; 

School  fees 
Gratuity 
fromChurch 
Education 
Society,  £5 
to  master, 
and  to 
mistress,  £2 

90 

23 

35 

20 

Free; 
a few  pay 
10s. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  314. 

~ 

36  18  5 

Earl  of  Cork. 

Land,  £1 ; 
School  fees. 

11 

-- 

Small. 

4 

- 

" 

~ 

£6  6s. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  314. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

50  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£16  ; General 
School  Fund, 
£4. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£12  to  £20. 

Small. 

149 

From  8s. 
to  20s.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
nuns  of  the  order 
of  Sisters  of 

The 

teachers 
receive 
£20  for 
each  100 
pupils  in 
attendance 
5 0 0 
Monitress. 

National  Board. 
National  Board. 

355 

- 

Small. 

157 

241 

- 

107 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
principally  indus- 

In  minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.C. 

School  vacant  at 
time  of  Assistant- 
Commissioner’s 
inspection ; but  to 
be  shortly  opened. 
As  to  site,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.v. 
314. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Rector,  from  ge- 
neral funds  of 
school. 

meats,  £3 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
£5. 

98 

-- 

Small. 

39 

52 

37 

" 

~ 

Free. 

Elementary,  but 
likely  to  improve. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  314. 

In  trustees. 

Copy  of  Will. 

40  0 0 

Trustees. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£14; 
Gratuity, 
not  exceed- 
ing £10; 
School  fees. 

38 

- 

Small. 

H 

23 

11 

" 

~ 

From  20s. 
to  40s. ; 
two  free. 

Satisfactory;  funds 
deficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  3X5. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Rector. 

31 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deetl 
was  received. 

Vol.ih. 


2 o 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Cork  City. 

4 „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Blarney-lane ; Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

A branch  of  Pea- 
cock-lane School 
Vide  p.  286. 

~ 

~ 

Carey' s-lane  ; SS.Peter 
and  Paul's,  National, 
Girls. 

Thomas  Rochfort, 
will,  death  24 
Dec.,  1831,  .£500, 
now  invested  in 
£489  4s.  8 d„  Go- 
vernment Stock. 

14  13  6 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Christchurch-lane ; 
Christchurch,  Paro- 
chial. 

Mrs.  Shearman, 
will,  6 August, 
1728,  rent- 

charge,  £13  16s. 

1 1 d.  ; Thomas 
Brien,  will, 

August,  1833, 
£50,  of  which, 
£32  now  invested 
in  Savings 'Bank; 
newschoolhouse 
built  out  of  cha- 
ritable funds  and 
subscriptions, 
£1,800. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

54  10  0 

13  16  11 

0 19  3 

For  a charity  school  in 
parish  of  Christchurch, 
for  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; and,  if  possible, 
in  rudiments  of  Latin, 
when  required. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry; algebra;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Cove-street ; St.  Nicho- 
las, Parochial,  Boys. 

Moses  Deane,  will, 
3 October,  1726, 
£1,200,  sincein- 
creased  by  accu- 
mulation of  in- 
terest to  £5,559 
17s.  8 d.  Govern- 
ment Stock  ; 
schoolhouse  built 
from  proceeds  of 
M.  Deane’s  be- 
quest, at  a cost 
of  £370;  lease 
of  school  pre- 
mises for  forty 
years,  22  Mar. 
1822,  reserving 

Site. 

166  16  0 

For  schooling  and  cloth- 
ing at  least  twenty  poor 
boys,  and  twenty  maids 
in  parish  of  St."  Nicho- 
las, who  are  to  be 
taught  to  read  the 
Bible ; the  boys  to  read 
and  cypher,  the  maids 
to  work  at  their  needle 
and  knit,  until  fit  to  be 
put  apprentices  to  trades. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Cove-street;  St.Nicholas 
Parochial,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Psalmody. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  cliil- 

Dean-street;  St.Finbar’s 
Parochial. 

Mrs.  Shearman, 
will,  6 August, 
1728. 

Rent-charge. 

9 4 7 

For  founding  and  main- 
taining a charity  school 
in  parish  ofSt.  Finbar's; 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
gratis  the  poor  children 
of  parish  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts,  and  if 
convementtherudiments 
of  the  Latin  tongue  and 
grammar.  Extractfrom 
Will. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
mensuration;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Scriptures;  catechism  and 
tenets  of  Established 
Church  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Doutjlas-strcel ; Pre- 
sentation Monastery, 
National. 

Thomas  Rochfort, 
will,  death  24 
December,  1831, 
£500  lent  on 
mortgage,  at  6 

schoolhousebuilt 
by  subscriptions 
on  ground  held 
under  lease,  re- 
serving £20  a- 
yearrent,  dated 
1 October,  1829. 

Site. 

14  0 0 

30  0 0 

For  use  of  Presentation 
Monastery  school. 

Extractsfrom  Wills. 

For  having  and  maintain- 
ing thereon  a school  for 
the  education  of  males, 
and  for  a dwelling-house 
for  the  teachers. 

Lease,  1829 ; Rep.  A.  C. 
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Master. 

1 School. 

Pupils. 

1 

! i.g 

j Number 

J _ 

Rel 

ligion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

VaYueof 

other 

Emoluments 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-groum 

< i 

■ « 
’ o 

United  Church. 

| 

| 

| 



Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

22  0 0 

National  Board, 
dowment,  £5. 

School  fees, 
£7  10s. 

12- 

1 — 

Small. 

3! 

1,101 

- 

2‘ 

‘ - 

- 

Free; 
some  pay 
from  2s. 

2d.  to  13 s. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  315. 

In  Mayor  of  Cork, 
and  minister  and 
churchwardens  of 
parish. 

Extract  from  Will. 

40  0 0 

Vicar,  from  en- 
dowment, sub- 
scriptions and 
charity  ser- 

Apart- 
ments, £5. 

17£ 

‘ — 

None. 

2f 

i 37 

2f 

* “ 

“ 

“ 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary. 

- 

30  0 0 

Rector,  from  en- 
dowment. 

Apart- 
ments, £6. 

102 

- 

None. 

34 

*55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free ; one 
pays  32s.  ; 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary. 
For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2032  et  seq. 

- 

30  0 0 

5 0 0 
Assistant. 

Same. 

Apart- 
ments, £5. 

110 

- 

None. 

- 

74 

36 

3 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Bishop.  Extract 
from  Will. 

24  4 7$ 

Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, £15. 

Mrs.  Shearman's 
bequest,  £9  4s. 
74  d. 

- 

113 

- 

Nona. 

28 

36 

25 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

~ 

~ 

"" 

550 



- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected,  there 
being  no  attend- 

quence  of  some 
religious  obser- 
vances. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annua)  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated  j 
Annual  Value 
of  School  \ 

’’rom  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction', 

Cork  City — con. 
Newsom' s-quay  ; St. 
Mary’s  Shandon, 
Parochial,  Boys. 

Moses  Deane,  will, 
3 October,  1726, 
.£1,200 ; Thomas 
Casey,  donation, 
£200;  same,  will 
proved  ?2  June, 
1833,  £100;  of 
above  with  inter- 
est, £2, 101  2s.  in- 
vested in  Govern- 
ment stock,  and 
£743  2s.  till,  ex- 
pended in  build- 
ing ; grant  of 
site  12Nov.,1832, 

£20. 

’ Site. 

£ s.  ,1.  1 
2 15  10  | 

£ s.  d. 

For  schoolingand  clothing 
at  least  twenty  poor 
boys  and  twenty  maids 
in  parish  of  St.  Mary’s 
Shandon,  who  are  to 
be  taught  to  read  the 
Bible ; the  boys  to 
read  and  cipher,  the 
maids  to  work  at  their 
needle  and  knit,  until 
lit  to  be  put  apprentices 
to  trades.  Copy  of  Wilt. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic;  Euclid; 

mensuration;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Newsom' s-quay ; St. 
Mary’s,  Shandon 
Farocliial,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Patrick’s  Hill ; Diocesan 
Free  School  for  Cork. 

Stat.l2Eliz.ch.l, 
Ir.  (1570),  &c. ; 
stat.  53  Geo. 
III., chap.  107,  s. 

Council,  24  June, 
1857. 

73  16  11 

For  a free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education,  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense ; 
the  master  being  at 
liberty  to  receive  volun- 
tary remuneration  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay'. 

Commissioners  o f Education 
in  Ireland,  Report,  1831. 

Greek ; Latin ; French ; 
German. 

Grammar  ; geography ; 
history ; English  dicta- 
tion ; arithmetic;  Euclid 
algebra ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism and  collects  to 
Church  children. 

Peacock-lane,  Chris- 
tian Brothers  (inclu- 
ding the  branch 
schools  of  Blarney- 
! lane  and  Sullivan’s- 
quay). 

Dr.  John  Barry, 

will.proved  17Feb. 

1835,  bequest  in- 
vested in  purchase 
ofland;Thos.  Roch 
fort,  will,  24  Dec. 
1831, £1,000;  Anne 
Harding,  will, 
proved  19  March, 
1835. £200 ; Danic 
Sullivan,  will, 
death,  29  July, 
1844,  £200;  three 
schoolliouscs  built 
by  public  subscrip. 

cured,°sum  of  rent 
reserved,  £35 ; Ed 
mond  Rice,  will, 
proved  16  May, 
1844.  Vide  City 
of  Dublin , Table, 
No.  2,  p.  90. 

920  2 8 
and  three 

243  5 2 

42  0 0 

For  education  of  poor  boys 
at  the  Christian  Bro  tilers’ 
establishment,  Peacock- 
lane,  on  the  system 
adopted  by  them. 

Copy  of  Will. 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing ; the  insti- 
tution being  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  moral  and 
religious  influences  being 
relied  on  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

Books  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic; grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; use  of  the 
globes ; geometry ; Alge- 
bra; mechanics;  men- 
suration; drawing;  book- 
keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
eliism  and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Peter’ s-lanc;  St.Peter’s 
Endowed,  Boys. 

MosesDeane,  will, 
3 October,  1726, 
£1,107  13s.  lOrf. 
lent  to  Corpora- 
tion, and  £252 
18s.  id.  Govern- 
ment Stock  ; 
SirThos. Deane, 
will,  1 October, 
1734,  part  oi 
rent-charge  of 
£216;  expended 
onbuilding£600 
derived  from  Sir 
Thomas  Deane’s 
bequest  and  pa- 
rochial subscrip 
tions ; lease  of 
school  premises 
at  £6  a-year 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

13  0 0 

56  0 0 

63  12  4 

For  schooling  and  clothing 
at  least  twentypoor  boys  am 
twenty  maids,  iu  parish  of 
St.  l’etcr’s,  who  are  to  be 
taught  to  read  in  Bible ; the 

the  maids  to'work  at' their 
needles  and  knit,  until  lit 

trades. 

Copy  of  Will,  (1726). 
For  founding  a school  in 
aims’  house,  established  by 
testator's  father,  for  twenty 
poor  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
born  in  city  of  Cork;  the 
boys  to  be  taught  to  read  am 
and  write;  the  girls  to  read 
and  work  at  tlicir  needles; 
both  to  bo  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  religion, 

diism  oFthoClmrch “offing 
land.  Copy  of  Will  (1734). 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; English  dictation 
arithmetic  ; Euclid 
algebra ; mensuration 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Num 

icr. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No. of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  IV. 

!5  S 

Playground. 

I! 
«!  J 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

| 

§. 

| 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
35  0 0 

Rector,  from 
school  funds. 

Apart- 
ments, £5 ; 

Fuel ; 
Gratuity, 

120 

38 

, 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Cleanliness  not 
attended  to.  Vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  315. 

For  evidence  at 
Public  Court, vide 
1672-4,  also  2259 

- 

15  0 0 

s”'- 

Share  of 
preceding. 

132 

- 

Hone. 

t- 

35 

» 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  315. 

In  Lord  Lieut  e- 
Stat.  12  Eliz.  ch.  1. 

73  16  11 

sistant. 
40  0 0 
Second  as- 
sistant. 

Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  Diocese. 

Head  master. 

School  fees. 
Class  fees. 

56 

~ 

None. 

47 

53 

39 

1 

3 

J!0 

£8  8s.  to 
£10  10s.: 
French  and 
German 

five  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  315. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1180  et  seq.,  also 
1691-3. 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
ChristianBrothers 

No  salary 
as  such. 

The 

teachers,  as 
members  of 
the  religious 
commu- 
nity, are 
supported 
from  the 

and  other 
funds  of  the 
society. 

194$ 

Asmall  one 
attached  to 
Blarney- 
lane  school. 

1107 

§- 

91S 

About  half 
are  free, 
rest  pay 
2s.  2d. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  315. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1242  et  seq. 

36  0 0 

Archdeacon  of 
Cork,  from 
Moses  Deane's 
bequest,  £30 ; 
from  Sir  T’lios. 
Deane's  beques 
£6. 

Apartments 
and  coal, 

104 

36 

60 

30 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2164  et  seq. 

» Methodists.  + No  regular  register.  + Friends,  5 ; Methodists,  5.  § No  Roll. 
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,1  Identical  with 
preceding,  but 
held  in  alms’ 
house  endowed 


St.  Anne's,  Shandon; 
GreeuCoat  Hospital, 


Stat.  4 Geo.  I., 
chap.  14,  sec. 

1 0,  incorporat- 
ing trustees,  and 
vesting  school 
premises  in  them; 
lands  of  Ricken- 
head,  74a.  2a. 
10p.,  rent,  £108 
8s.  8 d.  ; Fras. 
Edwards,  grant, 
oMay, 1719, rent- 
charge,  £10  3s. 

1 d. ; Capt.  Lugg, 
will,  £120,  lent 
to  Corporation; 
Thos.Richmond, 
assignment  of 
interest  in  lease, 

1 Nov.  1771,  £3 
13s.  10<£. ; grant 
of  house  pro- 
ducing^; Mr. 
Goodman,  will, 
annuity,  £3  4s. 

7 id. ; Mr.  Mas- 
ters, will,  an- 
nuity, £3  13s. 
10W.  ; Mrs. 
Shearman,  will, 
annuity,  £4  12s. 
Sid. 


St.  Anne's , Shandon; 
Green  Coat  Hospi- 
tal, Girls.  1 


Colville  family, 
assignment  o 
£1,300  Barrow 
Navigation  Co. 
Stock,  about 
1841 ; Miss  Cole, 
assignment  of 
500  years  lease 
of  premises,  sub- 
ject to  £40  year- 

siderationof  £30 ; 
life  annuity  sub- 
sequently re- 
leased for  a sum 
of  £200,  July  8, 
1843 ; Miss  Ken- 1 
nedy,  will,  7 
Dec.,  1848,  be- 
queathing £100, 
£47  2s.  tid.  of 
which  has  been 
paid,  and  was 
expended  in 
liquidating  an- 


Estimated 
Vnnual  Valu 
of  School 
Premises. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Same  as  in  Boys’  School. 


School  for  education  of 
100  poor  children  of 
both  sexes  in  the  Pro 
testant  Established  re 
ligion.  Stat.  4 Geo.  I. 
ch.  14. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


For  educating  daughters 
of  clergymen,  mer- 
chants, professional,  and 
other  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, whose  limited 
circumstances  preclude 
them  from  affording 
education  to  their  chil- 
dren. Religious  instruc- 
tion to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  I 
the  United  Church  of| 
England  and  Ireland. 

Copy  of  Deed  (1841.) 


Reading;  writing ; Eng- 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 


needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Frcnch ; Italian ; English 
in  its  various  branches ; 
history  ; geography  ; 
writing  ; arithmetic ; 
geometry. 

Music;  drawing. 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Cork- — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

!TI 

l'| 

I'a 

Play-ground 

I l 
< “ 

O 

United  Church. 

RomanCatholic 

Presbyterian. 

i 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

20  0 Q 

Archd.  of  Cork, 
from  Moses 
Deane's  be- 
quest, £14 ; 
from  Sir  T. 
Deane’s  be- 
quest, £6. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

66 

30 

41 

26 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  trustees. 

Slat.  4 Geo.  I.c.  14. 

31  10  0 

Trustees. 

Apart- 
ments, £5 ; 
Fuel. 

120 

18 

26 

*4 

Free. 

Very  J unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
_p.  315. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1 694  ct  so/. 

- 

21  0 0 

Trustees. 

ments,  £5 ; 
Fuel. 

120 

- 

None. 

16 

20 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

- 

30  0 0 

20  0 0 
Junior 
governess. 
20  0 0 
Kcsident 

Committee,  out 
of  donations, 
subscriptions,  & 
pupils’  fees. 

Board  and 
residence. 

100 

- 

None. 

31 

31 

31 

- 

- 

- 

£24  10s., 
except 
two  at  £12, 
nominated 
by  Col- 
ville fa- 

Satisfactory. 
Barrow  Navigation 
Co.  Stock  at  pre- 
sentunproductive. 

teacher. 
32  0 0 
Visiting 
music 
teacher. 
No  salary 
Teacher of 
drawing. 
16  16  0 
French 
teacher. 
12  0 0 
Teacher 
of  history 

literature. 

None. 

10s.  a lesson. 
None. 
None. 

*No  roll. 
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1 

Endowment. 

' 

— 

Net  Annul 

il  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Cork  City — con. 
Stephen' s-street ; Blue 
Coat  Hospital. 

Land  held  by 
Corporation  for 
charitable  pur- 
poses prior  to 
1297  ; Act  of 
Corporation  ap- 
plying endow- 

tional  purposes 
prior  to  1656 ; 
Baron  Worth, 
confirmatory 
grant,  2 Sep., 
1699;  Corpora- 
tion bond  for 

Chancery 
Scliemefor  man- 
agement of  cha- 
rity, 21  Aug., 
1851. 

Ground  rents 
and  school 
premises. 

£ s.  d. 
35  8 5 

£ s.  d. 
335  5 2 

! £ s.  d. 
13  16  11 

Ancient  Hccorttj.  as  quoted  in 

For  educating,  maintuin- 

tOTO^tlT,^Jtant°e«,ab' 
lishcd  religion  poor  boys, 
natives  of  Coi  k,  and  preferably 
of  tiie  eiiy  or  county  of  the  city 
thereof,  to  bo  nominated  by 

to  Prutosh 

tclianco,  educating,  and  elotb- 
ter  and  if  trustees  think  lit. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Eng- 
lish history. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

ing  said  boys  in  the  principles 
of  tlio  Protestant  established 

for  payment  of  £18  Sj.  a d.  to- 

dents  in  Trinity  Collepo,  Dub- 

profembl)  of  Sc/ia„c 

Sullivan' s-quay  ; Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

A branch  of  Pea- 
cock-lane  School 
Vide  p.  286. 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

— 

JTiomas-strect ; Pome- 
roy anil  Shearman's 
Charity. 

Archdeacon  Pom- 
eroy, will,  1724, 
Corporation 
bond,  producing 
£2  6s.  2d  a-year; 
Mrs.  Shearman,  j 
will,  6 Aug., 
1728,  rent- 
charge,  £9  4s. 

7 id.,  and  Cor- 
poration bond, 
producing  .£8  6s.  I 
2 if.  a-year;  Arch- 
deacon liider, 
will,  about  1759, 
school  premises, 
subject  to  £2 
15s.  id.  yearly 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

5 16  8 

9 4 7 

10  12  4 

For  clothing  and  keeping 
at  school  as  many'  poor 
hoys  of  St.  Peter's  par- 
ish as  the  funds  will 
admit. 

Will  (1724)  ; Rep.  A.  C. 

For  a charity  school  in 
St.  Peter's  parish,  in 
which  children  arc  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  and,  if 
convenient,  the  Latin 
tongue  and  grammar. 

Will  (1728)  ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptures. 

Dromoleague,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Pond,  £73 
16s.  lid. ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  Id.  ; Rev. 
Thos.  1'uckey, 
lease,  for  three 

years,  13  Octo- 
ber, 1820. 

1 2 19 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister,  j Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar : geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid; 
mensuration;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Psalmody  and  singing  of 
hymns. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  all  who  do  not 

Dunbullogue ; Carrig- 
navar.  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
! 16s.  lid.;  sub- 
scriptions, £36 
| 18s.  5d. ; Justin 
M'Cartliy,  grant 

house,  7 March, 
1821. 

2 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord’s  Prayer  and 
Creed  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Dunbullogue  ; Carrig- 
navar.  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord's  Prayer  and 
Creed  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 
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Operation.  County  of  Cork — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i 

Nun 

aber. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

fj 

!« 

oS 

tS's 

Play-ground 

< " 

On  Roll. 

<5 

| 

I 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  trustees. 
Chancery  Scheme. 

£ s.  d. 

Trustees. 

A part- 
garden,  ^ 

108 

16 

IS 

18 

1 

Free. 

V cry  unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  c . 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1366  etseq. 

- 

12  0 0 

Arclid.  of  Cork, 
from  school 

School  fees. 

- 

- 

None. 

‘ 

- 

- 

- 

26s. 

No  pupil  present. 
School  very  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  316. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Kcctor.  £20;  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.  £10. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£3; 

School  fees. 

88 

53 

23 

4s.  Ad. ; a 
few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

110  0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.,  £8; 
rector,  £3. 

- 

68 

- 

13 

4 

6 

- 

- 

Free. 

V cry  unsatisfa  ctory 
VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  316. 

Steps  being  taken 
to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  land 
soldinlncumbercd 
Estates  Court. 

12  0 0 

London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  So- 

ments,  £3. 

48 

None. 

12 

20 

5 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  316. 

Vol.  III.  2 P 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

[ Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Dimma/ncay ; Fanlob- 
bus.  Parochial. 

L.L.  Fund,  £120; 
subscriptions, 
£99  13s.  9d.  ; 
Hen.  Cox,  grant, 
6 January,  1821. 

1 0 0 

7 17  9 

For  resident  schoolmastei 
to  teach  children  select- 
by  minister,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  ol 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid- 

algebra  ; mensuration  •’ 
trigonometry ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures. 

Durrus,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  Rj.  ; Rev. 
Mason  Alcock, 
grant,  23  Aug., 
1819. 

10  0 

5 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Singing  of  Hymns. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Durrus;  Rooska. 

Building  grant 
from  Kildare- 
place  Society  ; 
Simon  White, 
presumed  grant 
about  1820. 

1 0 0 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid; 
mensuration;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Fanlobbus;  Sillaher- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £45 
4s.  7d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £27  13s. 
10c/. ; John  Pat- 
terson and  Rick- 
ard Deasy,  grant, 
28  Sept.,  1824. 

2 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Fermoy;  Adair,  Boys. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adair, 
will,  death,  19 
August,  1814, 
£923  Is.  old.; 
now  invested, 
with  accumula- 
tion of  interest, 
in  £1237  9s.  Go- 
vernment stock. 

37  2 2 

For  payment  of  school- 
master or  mistress,  or 
both,  and  for  procuring 
books  of  instruction  for 
education  of  poor  chil- 
dren within  the  town 
and  manor  of  Fermoy. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Fermoy;  Adair,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; history. 

Plain  needlework. 

Singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children 

Innishannon,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid; mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Kilaconenagh ; Bcre 
Island. 

Rev.  Hedges 
Eyre,  grant,  10 
March,  1829. 

House  and 
premises. 

3 10  0 

For  school  under  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

— 

Kilbrogan;  Carhue. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83- 
Is.  6c/.;  sub- 
scriptions, £55 
7s.  8c/.;  Duke 
of  Devonshire, 
grant,  27  Octo- 
ber, 1821. 

1 0 0 

5 3 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  se- 
lected by  minister,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Mas 

TEU. 

| School. 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

■| 

| Number. 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

O 1 

& ~ 

Play-ground 

|| 
s E 
< “ 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

| 

1 

(2 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.Soc.,£10 
Hector  and  pri- 
vate subscrip- 
tions, £15. 

Apartments 
and  garden 
£3  5s. ; 
School  fees, 
15s. 

14( 

2 57 

3< 

i - 

Free ; some 
pay  10s.  tc 
£1. 

2 Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

12  0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Cli.  Ed.  Soc.,  £7. 

rector,  £3. 
London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  So- 
ciety. 

Apartments 
and  land, £3. 

« 

! - 

Ho». 

* 

91 

■ 

> - 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  317. 

~ 

17  0 0 

Hibernian  Island 
Society,  £10 : 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£7. 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

62 

' - 

Hone. 

25 

« 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Master  absent  on 
leave,  and  pupils 
not  in  attendance 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 
er’s inspection, 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

Apartments 
and  garden. 

- 

None. 

10 

18 

” 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory 
VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  317. 

In  minister  and 
churchwardens. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

30  0 0 

Hector,  out  of 
Adair  fund. 

- 

130 

- 

None. 

22 

32 

20 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£5  j Adair  fund, 
subscriptions, 
and  sale  of  work. 
£15. 

Apart-  : 
ments,  £4.  ] 

100 

- 

None. 

» 

29 

20 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Gratuity, 

£5: 

School-ices ; 
occasional 
gratuity 
from  In- 
corporated 
Society. 

— 

Small. 

25 

25 

22 

- 

" 

some  pay 
from  28s. 
to  32 s. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary. 
For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1675  et  seq. 

10  0 0 

Island  and  Coast 
Society. 

— 

" 

— 

— 

“ 

29 

- 

" 

Not  inspected,  ow- 
ing to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Hector. 

ments  and 
land,  £4. 

69 

’ 

18 

30 

22 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary. 

v“-  ni-  — ^ 
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Endowments.  | 



Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  <?. 

£ s.  d. 

Kilmacabea,  orCorron. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 <1. ; sub- 
scriptions, £36 
18s  5d. ; Genl. 
Riehd.  O'Dono- 
van, grant,  6 
June,  1822. 

1 0 0 

3 15  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
•ed  by  minister  or  mas- 
ter. English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework  and 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kilmeen,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  Parochial. 

Stat.  10  Goo.  I. 
VideTa ble  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments. 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 

£276  18s.  5d.\ 
Michael  Cox, 
grant,  1 May, 
1814. 

3 0 38 

11  11  0 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
edhy  Governors.  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
tinder  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Kilmoe ; Ballydevlin. 

Lionel  John  Fle- 
Nov?  1820. 

10  0 

4 0 0 

For  school,  under  regula- 
tion of  Kildarc-place 
Society.  j Deed. 

Kilmoe ; Eockisland. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  lJ.  ; sub- 
scriptions. £19 
8«.  9d. ; Richard 
Notter,  grant, 
14-Jan,  1822. 

1 2 19 

3 11  4 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  ehil- 

Kilmonogue ; New- 
borough. 

George  Achilles 
Daunt,  lease  for 

July,  1825.  J 

Site. 

3 10  0 

— 

— 

For  education  of  poor 
children  according  to 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

Copy  of  Lease. 

" 

Kilnagross,  National. 

Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith's 
Schools,  build- 
ing grant  of  £73 
16s.  Ilr/.;  sub- 
scriptions. £36 
18*.  5d. ; Rich- 
ard Wolfe  and 
Thos.  Hodnett, 
grant,  6 August, 
1827. 

1 2 19 

4 19  0 

For  resident  siSiool  master 
to  teach  children,  select  - 

lish  and  arithmetic ; and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy arithmetic. 

Scriptures,  collects,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Kilshannig ; Lombards- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  11'/.:  sub- 
scriptions, £7 1 
ISs.  (id. ; Mary 
A.  Lombard  and 
others,  grant,  6 
May,  1822. 

6 2 6 

10  18  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 

ter,  English  and  arith- 
metic. under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Psalmody  and  singing  of 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Kilwortb,  Parochial. 

A.D.V., £46  3s.lt?.; 
subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  It/.; Earl 
of  Mountcashel, 
grant  of  one  acre, 
31  Dec.,  1817; 
Hon  and  Rev. 
Rbt.  Moore,  will, 

1 1 May,  1814, 
£461  10s. 

1 0 0 

5 3 0 

15  15  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra : mcnsUKtr 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kinsuk,  Endowed. 

Edwd.  Southwell, 
grant,  7 May, 

and  rent-charge, 
£27  13s.  10t?. 

Premises 

rent-charge. 

41  2 0 

27  13  10 

Greek;  Latin;  French; 

mathematics;  English. 
Scriptures  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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T Master. 

Sen 

on. 

Purn-s. 

— 

§ . 

Q jS 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

^ 2 

No. of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

'lay-ground. 

fl 
< S 

O 

United  Church. 

i 

i 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction. 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

■In  minister.  Deed.' 

11  0 0 

4 0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Rector,  £6 ; Cli. 

Ed.  Soc., £5. 
Ck.  Ed.  Soc. 

merits  and 
land,  £21  Os. 

None. 

20 

17 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 

Gratuity, 

£5. 

,0 

- 

Non,. 

16 

31 

31 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactorv. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep'.  A.  C. 
p.  317. 

- 

12  0 0 

Ck.  Ed.  Soc., 
£10;  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, £2. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  inspected,  ow- 
ing to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

ments  and 
land,  £2 ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

48 

“ 

X 

14 

iy 

- 

■ 

4s.  id.  to 
10s. ; 

a few  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

School  premises  in 
a very  bad  con- 
dition. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  317. 

15  0 0 

Ck.  Ed.  Soc. ; 
and  private 
subscriptions. 

56 

Not  inspected,  ow- 
ing to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

21  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17;  Rector, 
£2 ; Mr.  Sta- 
well,  £2. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £4 ; 
School  fees, 
£1. 

88 

None. 

26 

48 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  hi  t 
elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  317. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

14  0 0 

8 0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Ck.  Ed.  Soc. 
and  sckcol 

Same. 

Apart-  ^ 

,00 

21 

32 

28 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  317. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

18  0 0 

Moore's  bequest, 
£15  15s.;  Rec- 
tor, £2  5s. 

meat's  and 
laud,  £10. 

103 

Konr. 

20 

24 

8 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
School  premises  in 
a bad  condition. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  317. 

In  grantor. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

27  13  0 

20  0 0 
Assistant. 

Trustees. 
Principal  mas- 

House  and 
premises, 
£30; 

School  fees. 

82 

0, 

Small. 

16 

14 

5 

* 

- 

- 

Boarders, 
£40;  day 
scholars, 
£6  6s.  to 
£8  is. ; 
one  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  317. 

* Baptists. 
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Endowment. 



— 

Net  Annv 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' 

- 

Lislee;  Ballyculnane, 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  .£40 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £40 
3s.  1 d. ; Earl  of 
Shannon,  grant, 
21  Sept.  1824. 

1 0 0 

3 15  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
1 , grammar;  geogra 

phy;  arithmetic;  Eudid 

algebra;  mensuration 
book-keeping;  navio’a 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Little  Island,  National 

Bcv.  M.  Keane, 
will. 

Rentcliarge. 

9 4 7 

' 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mallow,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138 
9s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £122 
15s.  id.  ; John 
Longfield,  and 
CharlesJeplison, 
grant,  21  Feb., 
1825. 

Site. 

8 6 8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; ele- 
ments of  astronomy ; 
Euclid;  mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Psalmody  and  singing  ol 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Midleton,  Endowed. 

Countess  of  Ork- 
ney, grant,  23 
October,  1696; 
accumulations  of 
income  invested 
in  building, 
£1,884  10s.  9d„ 
in  Government 
Stock,  £697  13s 
6d.  See  also 
Table,  No.  4,  p. 
310. 

2000  0 o 

5 0 0 

61  10  8 

20  18  7 

For  erecting  a school- 
house  for  master,  usher, 
boarders,  and  scholars, 
and  to  establish,  under 
regulations  of  founders 
or  governors,  a free 
school  at  Midleton, 
with  exhibitions  in  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Greek;  Latin;  Hebrew; 
French ; German ; Ital- 
ian ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
trigonometry;  mechan- 
ics; optics;  astronomy; 
ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory; natural  history; 
chemistry ; English ; 
arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Instrumental  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Mill-street,  National, 
Boys. 

Mrs.  H.  McCarthy, 
will,  14  Septem- 
ber, 1811;  build- 
ing grant  from 
National  Board, 
for  new  school- 
house,  £140 ; 
subscriptions, 
£70  2s.  8 d. 

2 0 

And  rent- 
charge. 

8 6 1 

36  18  5 

School  for  twenty  boys 
and  twenty  girls,  cliil- 
dren  of  poor  tenants  on 
estate  of  testatrix,  and 
for  them  alone,  unless  an 
additional  bequest  made. 

Will;  Sep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
surveying;  book-keep- 
ing. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mill-street,  Presentation 
Convent,  National. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Singing  (by  ear). 

Plain  needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mitche/stown  ; Brigown 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £230 
15s.  id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £230 
15s.  4<f. ; Earl 
of  Kingston, 
grant,  16  Dec., 
1825. 

0 1 5 

14  6 10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select- 
ed by  grantor, or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping; map-drawing. 

Plain  needlework. 

Psalmody  and  singing  of 
hymns. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Master. 

School. 

| Pupils. 

§ 

1 MM 

| Number 

j Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suitec 

Play-groum 

H 

< 

O 

| 

« 

1 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

5 0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Incuinhent,£15 

theLadiesBoylc 

£5. 

Incumbent. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£3  5s. 

5 

4 

30 

2 

Is.  id.  to 
10s. 

Some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  318. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

Garden,  5s. 
School  fees 
£5. 

67 

- 

Hone. 

63 

132 

- 

49 

- 

- 

13s. 

Some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

5 0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Cli.  Ed.  Soc., 
£5;  rector, 
from  general 
funds,  £20. 
Same. 

Apart- 
ments, land 
and  school 
fees,  £6; 
Coals,  £2. 

240 

“ 

28 

19 

A few  pay 
but  no 
fixed 
charge. 

Satisfactory. 

In  majority  of  Go- 
vernors. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

92  6 0 

60  0 0 
Assistant. 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

Commissioners  of 
Education,  £20 ; 
principal  master, 
£40. 

House,  £40; 

School  fees. 
Hoard, wash- 
ing, and 
lodging. 

60 

22 

26 

25 

23 

- 

- 

Boarders, 
£40,  and 
£3  3s. 
entrance 
fee;  day 
boys, £8  8s.; 

modem 

languages, 

drawing, 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Evidence  at 
Special  Public 
Court,  held  at 
Midleton,  17601 
et  seq. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1S55. 

41  4 74 

National  Board, 
£32 ; Mrs. 
M'Cartliy’s  be- 
quest, £9  4s. 
7 id. 

School  fees, 
£10. 

192 

- 

Hone. 

- 

140 

3 

99 

- 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 
Some  free. 

Instruction  satisfac- 
tory. As  to  en- 
dowment,ride  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.  318. 

17  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 

The  teachers  are  a 
community  of 
nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation order. 

27  13  10 

and  £20 
for  each 
100  pupils 
in  attend- 

FromMrs.  M ‘Car- 
thy's  bequest. 
National  Board. ' 

293 

— 

None. 

173 

203 

_ 

164 

_ 

Free. 

Satisfactory- 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Rector. 

incuts,  £3. 

112 

Small. 

21 

_ 

Tree. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 
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Table,  No.  I. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 



Net  Amu 

d Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

FromLaud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Murraglt ; Farrin- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £39 
13*.  10rf.;  sub- 
scriptions, £24 
13s.  .V/.;  grant 
from  Mr.  Ware, 

10  0 

2 18  9 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Singing  ol  hymns. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Newmarket,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Parochial. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£146  13s.  id. ; 
subscriptions, 
£73  Us.  8rf.  ; 
Richard  Oliver 
Aid  worth. grant, 
23  July,  1841. 

2 0 0 

8 12  0 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
For  sehoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence ofa  schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 

the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Teed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phv;  arithmetic;  Euclid; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 

Newmarket,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £84 
18s.  itd.-,  sub- 
scriptions, £84 
1 8s.  ad. ; Robert 
Rogers  Ald- 

29  Augustfl  825. 

Site. 

5 11  11 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic; geography. 
Embroidery. 

Scriptures. 

Queenstown,  Parochial, 

A.  T).  V..  £46  3s. 
If/,  j other  so- 

scriptions,  £413 
7 s.  t'd.  : Lord 
Midleton.grant, 
about  1814. 

Site. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid ; 
algebra ; mensuration; 
trigonometry ; practical 
surveying ; book-keep- 
ing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Queenstown,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  eliil- 

Rahan,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  1 f/.;  other  so- 
cieties, and  sub- 
scriptions, £138 
9s.  2d.  ; John 
Rogerson  Cotter, 
and  Denis  Buck- 
ley,  grant,  21 
March,  1821. 

0 10 

7 8 6 

F or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  be  a member  of  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  teach 
children  nominated  by 
minister,  or  grantor, 
English  and  arith- 
metic, and  to  child- 
ren of  members  of  Es- 
tablished Church,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and 
Church  catechism,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Rathclarin,  Parochial. 

House  built  by 
rector,  from 
subscriptions, 
about  1836 ; Mr. 
Sealey,  grant, 
about  1834. 

Site. 

5 8 0 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Rathcormac,  Parochial. 

Sehoolhouse  built 
by  rector  from 
subscriptions ; 
Lord  Riversdale, 
(Bishop  of  Killa- 
loe)  grant  17 
Nov.  1834. 

10  0 

5 8 0 

School  for  the  educational 
training  of  male  child- 
ren, according  to  the 
system  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  ; 
Scriptures  to  be  learned 
daily',  and  used  as  a 
class-book. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.C. 

Reading;  Writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  geo- 
metry ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Master. 

| School. 

p.™ 

•§ 

i J.S’ 

Nu 

nlier. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

Play-ground 

| \ 

ft 
< 3 

O 

& 

| 

i 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

9 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.  £5; 
Duke  of  Devon 
sliire,  £3;  enrat 
of  parish,  £1. 

House  and 
garden, 
£3;  school 

CCS, 

5 

None. 

2 

Free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  319. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

13  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.£5 ; 
Mr.  Aldworth, 
£5 ; Rector,  £3 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5  1 Os. 

8- 

- 

K“e- 

*- 

35 

30 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

23  0 0 

Primitive  Wes- 
leyan Mission 

merits,  £3. 

73 

- 

None. 

*- 

8 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  319. 

- 

40  0 0 

Minister,  from 
general  school 

Apartments 
£8 ; Coals, 
£3. 

128 

- 

s,»,n. 

30 

39 

30 

- 

- 

- 

IOs.  to  40s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

~ 

25  0 0 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

76 

- 

Small. 

19 

23 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  to  10s.; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  319. 

In  minister.  Deed. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

14  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 
£5 : rector  and 
others,  £9. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£3. 

114 

— 

None. 

7 

29 

4 

13 

- 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rcp.A.C. 
p.  319. 

- 

11  0 O' 

12  0 0 
Assistant 
mistress. 

Rector ; £6 ; Ch. 

Ed.  Soc.,  £5. 
London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  Soc. 

tributions,  £3. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3. 

80 

- 

None. 

23 

28 

12 

- 

' 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  319. 

35  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Society, 
£5 ; rector  and 
others,  £30. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3. 

80 

37 

31 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 
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Endowment. 



1 Net  Anm 

nal  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

FromLand. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Rosscarbery ; Diocesan 
Free  School  for  Boss. 

Stat.  12  Elizabeth, 
chap.l.,Ir.(1570) 
&c.  ; Stat.  53 
Geo.HL.ch.  107, 
s.  24. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
27  13  10 

£ s.  d. 

For  a free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day'  schol- 
ars, free  of  expense ; the 
master  being  at  liberty 
to  receive  voluntary 
remuneration  from  such 
as  choose  to  pay.  Com- 
missioners of  Education 
in  Ireland, Report,  1831. 

Greek ; Latin ; geometry 
algebra;  trigonometry.’ 
English ; geography ; dic- 
tation; history. 

Scriptures  to  Church 
children. 

Skibbtreen ; Abbe- 
strewry. 

Portion  of  resi- 
due of  fund 
subscribed  for 
relief  of  sufferers 
from  famine. 
1847,  expended 
in  building  a 
schoolhouse,with 
the  consent  of 
the  subscribers, 
£1,000  ; from 
same  fund,  un- 
der order  of 
Court  of  Chan- 
cery, £630  9s. 
Id. ; Eliza  Anne 
Townsend,  deed, 
23  Oct.,  1845, 
£112;  John 
Sweetman,  lease 
of  site  for  500 
years,  reserving 
£2  1 Os.  yearly 
rent,  1 Jan.  1848. 

Site. 

30  10  0 

24  10  1 

For  teaching  Scriptures 
without  note  or  com- 
ment, and  such  further 
useful  and  enlightened 
learning  and  education 
as  may  be  found  availa- 
ble and  practicable. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid  • 
book-keeping.  ’ 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 

Skull;  Cove,  orLeam- 
con. 

Hugh  Edwd.  Hull, 
grant  about  1826. 

1 2 19 

4 10  0 

Reading;  writing ; aritli- 

Scnptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 

Skull;  LissaCaha. 

Schoolhouse  built 
by  rector,  out 
of  subscriptions; 
Richard  Notter, 
grant,  about 

10  0 

5 18  0 

- 

~ 

- 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
cliism  to  Church  children. 

Templemartin  ; Mos- 
keagh. 

Templctrine;  Ballina- 
spittle,  National, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Eund,  £64 
12s.  3d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £55 
7s.  8 d.  ; Duke 
of  Devonshire, 
grant,  28  Dec., 
1820. 

Thomas  Rochfort, 
■will,  death,  De- 
cember, 1831, 
£200  expended 
in  building;  Jas. 
Gibbings,  lease 
for  three  lives, 
or  sixty-one 

years,  1832. 

1 0 0 

4 12  0 
7 4 9 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church. 

Deed  ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid ; book-keeping ; 
mensuration. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Templctrine  ; Ballina- 
spittle,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework  and 
crochet. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Roman 
Catholics. 
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Master. 

| School. 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

8 , 

| Number. 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

g s 

Playground 

|| 
'<  5 

On  Roll. 

3 

& 

d 

I 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  Lord  Lieutenan 
Stat.  12  ffliz.  c.  1. 

£ s.  d. 
t ao  o o 

28  12  0 
Assistant. 

Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners 
and  clergymen 
of  diocese. 
Master. 

School  fees. 

47 

25 

Sufficient. 

21 

) 27 

it 

Boarders, 
£30  to  £33, 
and  £2 
entrance; 
day  hoys, 
£7  7s. ; 
one  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  319. 

In  trustees. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Ilev.  H.  Towns- 
end, from  en- 
dowment and 
school  fees. 

266 

Small. 

1! 

23 

From  £1 
12s.  to 
£2  2s. ; 
a few  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  31 9. 

- 

10  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

ments  and 
land,  £1  10s. 

100 

N“e- 

20 

30 

28 

- 

- 

Free. 

| 

1 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  319. 

- 

5 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£>; 

School  fees, 
£1. 

130 

- 

Hon,. 

13 

> 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  319. 

In  minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

14  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.,  £5; 
Eeetor,  £5 ; 
DukeofDevon- 
sliire,  £3 ; Cu- 
rate, £1. 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

75 

- 

None. 

*- 

25 

17 

- 

- 

- 

20s.  to  30s.;  ’ 
some  free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C'. 
p.  319. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of  j 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£6. 

150 

Sufficient. 

41 

84 

15 

- 

- 

6s.  to  20s.;  ! 
some  free. 

Satisfactory;  school- 
room in  bad  order. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  320. 

Same. 

15  0 0 

National  Board.  ; 

School  fees, 
30s. 

150 

Same. 

21 

42 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Is.  to  10s.;  ; 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  320. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Not  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

X empletrine,  Parochial 

L.  L.  Fund,  .£133 
16s.  10 d. ; A. 
D.  V.  ana  pri- 
vate contribu- 
tions, £46  3s. 
1 d. ; Rev.  John 
R.  Cotter,  grant, 
April,  1819. 

1 2 19 

7 0 4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children 
of  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Deed. 

Youglial,  Collegiate  and 
Commercial. 

Earl  of  Cork, 
will,  24  Nov., 
1642. 

Site  and 

23  6 0 

27  13  10 

For  a free  school. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Youglial,  Fre?,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £95 
ls.Sd.;  subscrip- 
tion, £95  Is.  ad.-, 
Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, grant,  6 
May,  1826. 

Site. 

• ‘ ■ 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Managing 
Committee,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Committee. 

Deed. 

Youglial,  Nation.']. 

Mrs.  Dennahy, 
will, about  1821, 
£400  expended 
in  building ; 

Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, grant  of 
site. 

Site. 

12  10  0 

Total,  . 

3.111  2 32 
Rent-charges 
Premises, and 
29  sites. 

775  17  0 

1376  18  4 

588  3 4 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Greek;  Latin;  French; 
Euclid;  algebra;  trigo- 
nometry ; ancient  and 
modern  history. 

English  composition ; 
writing ; grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
book-keeping ; use  of 
the  globes ; navigation. 

Drawing;  music;  danc- 
ing. 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Heading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish . grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
writing  from  dictation  ; 
book-keeping  ; Euclid  ; 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 
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Operation.  County  of  Cork — continued. 


— ] — ■ 

Mas 

SR. 

School. 

? 

Nun 

her. 

Rel 

gion. 

Annual 

»y  'vhom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Il 

Jj 

Piav-gronnd 

| fj 

-• 

ed  Church. 

q 

| 

Oliargcs. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

z* 

< “ 

O 

D 

i 

£ 

O 

£ s.  il. 

' 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Bcclc  siastical 
and  Rector. 

Apart- 

School  temporarily 
vacant  on  account 
of  resignation  of 
master. 

27  13  10 

30  0 0 
Resident 
assistant. 

9 0 0 
Visiting 
assistant. 

Duke  of  Devon- 
Principal  master. 

Free  house. 
£20; 

School  fees, 
about  £120. 

34 

37 

20 

n 

Classics 
and  general 
education, 
£6  6s. ; 
commer- 
cial, £4  ; 

extra 
charges  for 
drawing, 
music,  or 
dancing. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  320. 

In  Managing  Com- 
mittee. Deed. 

21  0 0 

Managing  Corn- 
subscriptions. 

merits,  £6. 

Non.. 

33 

40 

32 

i 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
funds  deficient. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  320. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Hides,  1855. 

54  0 0 

2S  0 0 
First 
assistant. 

14  0 0 
Second 
assistant. 
14  0 0 
Third 
assistant. 

National  Board, 
£46 ; 

National  Board, 
£>0; 

Manager,  £8. 
National  Board. 

National  Board. 

Apartments. 

£4; 

School  fees. 
£4. 

Apartments. 

£4; 

School  fees, 
about  10s. 

615 

Small. 

194 

215 

4 s.  to  20s., 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

11177 

134 

4041 

4146 

1371 

2418 

1 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

' 

— - 

Locality 

1 

Estimated 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 



Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

1 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
' Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aghada,  Parochial. 

Bishop  of  Cloyne,  grant 
of  one  acre  with  house, 
17tli  March,  1728. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

In  trust  for  the  schoolmaster  of  Aghada 
parish,  pursuant  to  Stat.  8 Geo.  I.  Deed. 

Aghadown ; Whitehall. 

. Samuel  Townsend  and 
Thomas  Long,  grant, 
10  October,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

~ 

For  a school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Ardnageehy ; Glenville. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  Pund, 
£55  7 s.  Sd. : subscrip- 

acre  of  land  from  Mr. 
Hudson  about  1822. 

1 0 0 

4 110 

- 

- 

- 

Bally  hea;  Castle  Ilar- 
risson. 

Henry  Harrisson,  will, 
proved  1708,  house  and 
rent-charge,  £ 189s.  3d., 
charged  on  an  estate  in 
city  of  Dublin. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

3 10  0 

18  9 3 

- 

For  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Ballyhooly. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69  4s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £41  10s. 
9d. ; lion.  Eichd.  Hare, 
grant,  11  Feb.,  1821. 

0 1 0 

3 16  5 ' 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

j Deed. 

Buttevai.l. 

Denny  Muschamp  and 
Thomas  Denny,  grant, 
pursuant  to  will  of  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  rent- 
charge  of  £18  9s.  3d. 
out  of  lands  of  Butte- 
vant,  4 March,  1695. 

Rent-charge. 

1 18  9 3 

For  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  of  a free 
school  to  be  held  in  Buttevant. 

Deed;  Patent  Rolls,  William  III. 

Castrumventri;  Saroo. 

Building  grant  from  Kil- 
darc-place  Society,  £46 
3s.  Id.;  John  Sealy 
Townsend  and  others, 
grant,  25  March,  1825. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

- 

- 

For  a school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Reed. 

Charleville,  Homan  Ca- 
tholic Poor. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Russell 
O'Sullivan,  will,  death, 
5 December,  1840,  half 
of  land  producing  an 
annual  rent  of  £15  5s. 

Land. 

7 12  6 

~ 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  of 
Charleville.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Clonakilty ; Boyle-  j 
street.  Infant. 

Earl  of  Shannon,  grant, 
4 December,  1840. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

Same  as  Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Boys. 

Table  No.  1,  p.  280. 

Clondrohid;  Gurrane. 

Rev.  Eugene  ITorgan,  will, 
death,  18  March,  1832, 
charge  of  £6  a year  on 
his  farm  of  96a.  2b.  Bp. 

Rent-charge. 

6 0 0 

For  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  school- 
house  lately  built  by  testator  in  parish. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Clondulane,  Parochial. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors of  Erasmus 
Smith 'sSchools, £74  9s.; 
subscriptions,  £74  9s. ; 
Rev.  Robt.  Scott,  grant, 
6 September,  1841. 

1 2 6 

6 0 1 

~ 

Clonfert ; Glebe  Hill, 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions, £18  9s.  2d  ; 
Rev.  John  Orpen,  grant, 
2 September,  1820. 

2 0 30 

4 2 7 
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Operation.  County  op  Cork. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Scboolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

In  existence. 

The  school  was  discontinued  in  1833,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  master's  death ; his  widow 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  occupation  of  the 
house  and  acre  up  to  1839,  and  an  attempt 
then  made  by  the  present  rector  to  recover 
possession,  and  restore  the  premises  to  their 
original  use,  was  unsuccessful. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

For  evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  1141-46. 

In  good  condition. 

Discontinued  two  years  since,  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  parish  rendering  a 
school  unnecessary  in  it.  Scboolhouse  let 
to  a tenant,  but  on  condition  of  being  given 
up  if  required  for  a school. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report  by  Assistant-Commissioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was  re- 
ceived. 

Existence  of  deed  not  known  previous  to 
information  supplied  by  Commissioners. 

The  £53  7s.  8 d.  was  paid  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  Rev.  J.  P.  Lefanu,  in  aid  of  build- 
ing this  school,  in  1823,  {Par.  P.,  No.  540, 
1839);  and  the  deed  of  grant  was  sent,  22 
May,  1822,  to  the  country  for  execution. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  not  having  the 
above  information,  could  not  identify  the 
school  referred  to.  No  one  at  Glenville 
could  supply  any  information  to  him. 

In  William  Harrissou 
(grantor’s  son)  and  his 
heirs.  Extract  from  Will. 

Not  in  existence. 

In  1791  the  school  appears  to  have  been 
neglected  and  the  endowment  in  arrear. 
Vide  Report,  1791,  Doc.  Ev.  Vail.  II.  p.  373. 

There  has  been  no  school  in  operation  under 
the  endowment  within  the  memory  of  any 
person  in  locality  from  whom  inquiry  was 
made.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  will  bad  not  been  discovered  at  time 
of  Assistant  Commissioner's  inspection  in 
county. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

In  excellent  condition. 

Discontinued  about  1847,  in  consequence  of 
scboolhouse  being  considered  too  small  for 
number  of  pupils.  The  present  National 
school  was  substituted.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House  surrendered  to  representative  of 
grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Denny  Muscliamp  and 
his  heirs,  with  approba- 
tion of  bishop  of  diocese, 
and,  if  school  vacant  for 
six  months,  in  bishop. 

Deed. 

No  school  existed  in  Buttevant,  deriving  any 
aid  from  endowment,  since  some  time  pre- 
vious to  1820. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  320. 

Though  no  scboolhouse  is  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  endowment  in  extract  from  deed  of 
1695,  yet  it  appears  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  in  possession  of  a house  and  half  an  acre 
attached. 

For  evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  1149-54. 

~ 

Still  in  existence. 

Discontinued  more  than  a year  ago,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  salary 
in  the  power  of  vicar  of  parish  to  offer. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Vicar  hopes  to  be  able  soon  to  increase  salary, 
and  again  bring  school  into  operation. 

No  report  by  Assistant  Commissioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was  received. 

Never  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lands  in  question  stated  to  have  been  sold  by 
tlieCourt  of  Chancery.  The  case  was  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Do- 
nations and  Bequests,  who  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  take  any  proceedings. 

In  Minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. — referred  to  under  Boyle- 
street,  Boys,  p.  342. 

Endowment  never  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  managers  of  the  school  were  unaware  of 
the  fact  of  this  endowment,  until  receipt  of 
Commissioners’  circular. 

!n  existence. 

lector,  not  considering  mistress  a competent 
teacher,  removed  her  in  January,  and  had 
not  supplied  her  place  at  time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s  visit  (8  March,  1856). 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Rector  hopes  to  be  able  to  reopen  school  in 
ensuing  summer.  Rep.  A.  C. 

jn  bad  repair. 

No  school  for  twelve  months  past.  The  last 
master  having  then  resigned,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  obtain  a competent  succes- 
sor for  the  salary.  Rep.  A.  C. 

'he  rector  hopes  to  be  able  to  soon  reopen 
school. 

'he  fact  of  a grant  was  unknown  to  rector, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees, 
rhere  appears  to  be  only  about  one  rood  at- 
tached to  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Endow, nos 

T- 

T and*' 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 
From  Land. 

nl  Income. 
From  Trust 

Object. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

/ 

Cork;  Crofton  Estate 
Endowment. 

Marcia  Anastatia  Crofton 
will,  17  Dec.,  1825. 

2 0 0 

40  0 0 

For. a schoolhouse  on  estate  of.  testatrix,  and 
the  support  of  a school  thereon,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  of  estate  and 
neighbourhood,  each  child  in  attendance 
to  be  furnished  with  a Bible. 

Cow  of  Will. 

Cork ; St.  Peter’s. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith, 
will,  proved  8 October, 
1829,  .£60  a-year,  part 
interest  of  a sum  of 
£4,000  directed  to  be 
accumulated. 

~ 

— 

80  0 0 

For  educating  and  clothing,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  such  and  so  many  Protestant 
boys  and  girls  of  parish,  as  educated  and 
clothed  by  trustees  of  Deane’s  charity  in 
parish.  Extracts  from  II  ills. 

Eanlobbus;  Kilronan. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £40  3s.  irf. ; 
subscriptions,  £24  18s. 
5 d. ; Nicholas  15.  Jagoe, 
renewable  lease,  b Jan. 
1821. 

1 0 0 

3 2 7 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 

selected  by  minister  or -ter,  English  anl 

arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister 
Deed. 

Earraliee,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Henry  Maule,  grant 
of  one  acre,  with  house 
thereon,  28  March,  1722. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

For  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant  school- 
master for  Farrahee  parish,  pursuant  to 
Stat.  8 Geo.  I.  Deed;  Pat.  hulls,  Geo. I. 

Inchigeela. 

A.  D.  V.,  £48  3s.  Id.  -, 
Rev.  Goo.  Sealy,  grant, 
5 June,  1817. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

- 

For  rcsiden  t Protestant  school  master  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  and  principles  of  pure 
Christianity  within  the  parish.  Deed. 

Kilbrogan ; Mishells. 

K.  P.  Soc. , and  subscrip- 
tions. £55  7s.  8 d. ; Duke 
of  Devonshire,  grant, 
1825. 

Site. 

2 3 2 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  minister,  and 
Church  catechism  to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church.  Cop;/  of  Deed. 

Kilgarriffe  ; Knock- 
skagh. 

Governors.  £50  9s.  2d. ; 
subscriptions,  £50  9s. 
■2d. ; Earl  of  Shannon, 
grant,  S Juue,  1842. 

1 2 0 

4 10  6 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English,  arithmetic, 
and  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Church  cate- 
chism to ’members  of  Established  Church. 

Deed. 

Kilgullane. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £48  3s.  \d. ; 
Rev.  Richd.  Woodward, 
grant,  20  Feb.  1S22. 

1 2 19 

3 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Mallow ; Diocesan  Free 
School,  for  Cloyne. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1 Ir.. 
(1570),  &c.  ; stat.  53 
Geo.  HI.,  ch.  107,  s.  24  ; 
Bishop  of  Clovne,  grant 
of  site,  in  Cloyne,  8 
April,  172S;  Order  in 
Council,  24  June,  1857. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

92  6 2 

For  free  school,  in  which  children  of  residents 
in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  persuasion, 
are  entitled  to  a classical  education,  ns 
day  scholars,  free  of  expense;  the  master 
being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary  re- 
muneration from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
Deport,  1831.’ 

For  use  of  Master  of  the  Free  School  of 
Cloyne,  for  Diocese  of  Cloyne. 

Deed ; Pat.  Rolls,  Geo.  II. 

Nobaval,  or.  Oatlands. 

L.  D.  Fund,  £58  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £12  11  s. 
1 0 d. ; Thomas  Knolles, 
grant,  9 July,  1821. 

3 8 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantees  or  master.  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantees. 

Deed. 

Queenstown. 

'Wm.  Lynch,  will,  proved 
18  March,  1830. 

property. 

' 

25  0 0 

~ 

For  the  discharge  of  the  salary  of  the  master 
of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Parish  School,  then 
building,  adjoining  Queenstown  Chapel. 

Will,  Rep.  A.C. 
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In  minister.  Deed. 


Not  in  good  condition, 
but  undergoing  repairs. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Not  in  good  repair. 


No  evidence  of  the  educational  endowments 
under  the  will  of  testatrix  have  ever  been 
brought  into  operation. 


Not  established,  the  bequest  not  yet  bavin 
reached  £4,0u0  as  directed. 


Discontinued  for  two  months,  on  account  of 
difficulty  m obtaining  a competent  master  for 
the  salary  at  disposal  of  manager.  When 
one  was  appointed,  lie  was  sent  to  be  trained, 
m consequence  of  which  there  was  no  school 
m operation.  jlep.  A.  C. 


The  Key.  II.  W.  Crofton,  of  Ashford, 
County  Wicklow,  husband  and  executor  of 
testatrix,  made  no  reply  to  a circular  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  be- 
quests, and  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
tailed  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  in 
reference  thereto.  The  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 


School  has  long  ceased  to  be  in 
The  cause  of  discontinuance  not 


operation. 


Discontinued  m consequence  of  the  master’s 
claiming  a right  to  the  possession  of  the 
schoolhouso,  alleging  that  it  had  been  built 
by  himself.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p 


The  fence  marking  off-  the  school  acre  lias 
been  removed,  tut  the  present  rector  ex- 
presses his  willingness  to  resign  it  if  called 
'*  by  any  proper  authority. 

locality. 

" immissioner, 


In  minister.  Dilapidated. 

Copy  of  Deed. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Slat.  12  Eliz.  cli.  1. 


In  grantees.  Deed. 


There  has  been  i 
for  twenty-five ; 


school  held  in  the  house 
iars>  Rep.  A.  C. 


Fact  of  grant  unknowi 

No  report  from  As 

'»S  t0  lateness  of  period  when  inforiiia- 

i was  obtained.  Answer  to  Circular. 

Land  resumed  by  rector.  A parochial  school 
| is  held  in  house  in  vicinity,  and  derives  no 
benefit  from  the  grant.  Schoolliouse  in 
possession  of  person  who  was  nominated 
master  by  deed.  Rep.  A.  C. 


I Duke  of  Devonshire’s  agent  was  not  aware 
that  there  had  been  any  grant  or  lease  made 
for  the  purposes  of  a school.  The  school-' 
house  fell  into  possession  of  tenant  of  neigh- 
bouring land.  Rep.  A.  C. 


,o  k“pi"s 

competent  person  for  the  salary  at  his  com-  ‘ 

maut*-  Rep.  A.  C. 

Discontinued  some  years  before  1847,  in 
sequonce  of  the  want  of  pupils.  Rep.  A.  C. 


No  appointment  of  master  by  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, since  1S50.  No  schoolhouse  built  by 
Grand  Jury.  J 


In  consequence  of  there  having  been  no  ap- 
pointment made  by.  Lord  Lieutenant,  en- 
dowment not  paid  by  bishop  and  clergy. 
1 he  land  is  now  in  occupation  of  a tenant 
who  pays  no  rent  for  it. 


VOL.  HI. 


“aSTfe**? "’9 «“  am  I It  ™u  ttat  ,h.  dismiss  no,  on 

si  . nn  loSon  relffd  *“  ““"■'■'i!5.!1“t«»tli,sronndtll.ttl«Conp, 

-i  of  tlu  hous,0  »>»'*  lands,  had  not  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case. 

ejectment  brought  in  the  Assistant  J jjep  ^ c 

the  premises  For  evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  i 14 7 -s' 
Rep.A.C.l  and  l lfio_79. 

el0VPn  ycars  as°-  0,1 41,0  The  rent  derived  under  the  lease,  has,  sine*  the 
; .K^  -,Pn^of.a  verF  extensive  one  in  the  | discontinuance  of  the  school,  been  thrown 
into  a general  fund  tor  educational  purposes, 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
administrator  of  the  parish.  Rep.  A . C. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Enuowmkn 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kalian. 

Henry  Johnston  Cotter, 
will,  proved  11  June, 
1S33. 

See  also  Table,  No.  4,  p. 
310. 

221  1 29 

100  11  3 

For  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  education 
in  the  parish  of  Rahan.  Extracts  from  I Fife. 

Rahan;  Knockbrack. 

L.L.  Fund.  £41  10s.  Oil. ; 
subscriptions,  £41  10s. 
9d. ; J.  1).  La  Touche, 
grant,  2 Nov.,  1826. 

3 4 10 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  trustees,  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  trustees. 

Deed. 

Ross;  Reenascreena. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £24 ; 
Thomas  Hnngerford, 
grant  of  land,  16  Oct., 
1824 ; Rev.  Thos.  11  ore, 
will,  death  8 August, 

1 84 1 , £50,  of  which  £ 1 7 
8s.  8d.  has  been  expended, 
and £32  1 Is.  id.  invested 
by  Bequest  Board. 

1 0 0 

3 2 1 

0 19  7 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Sosscarbery ; Newtown 
Girls. 

Lord  Carbery,  grant  of 
house,  9 August,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school,  under  auspices  and  regulation 
of  Kildare-plaoe  Society.  Scriptures  to  be 
admitted  and  used,  not  as  a class  book,  but 
as  then  used  in  the  school.  Deed. 

Skull;  Gubbeen. 

L.L.  Fund,  £73  Ids.  1 1</.; 
subscriptions,  £18  19s. 
id. ; Jno.  Hickson,  grant, 
11  September,  1820. 

l 2 19 

4 7 11 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister,  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Templenacarrigy. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69  4s.  7 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £46  3s. 
1 d.  ; Rev.  Dr.  Austen, 
grant,  9 October,  1820. 

1 0 0 

4 9 2 

- 

- 

. - 

Timoleagve. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69  4s.  7 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £69  4s. 
7 d.  ; Robert  Travers, 
grant,  25  Nov.,  1826. 

Site. 

4 13  0 

- 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor,  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Tracton;  Menace. 

Achilles  Daunt,  grant, 
19  June,  1824. 

0 2 0 

3 10  0 

~ 

“ 

For  a school  for  education  of  poor  children, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Total, 

243  3 23 
rent-charges 
6 sites. 

86  1 4 

308  8 5 

80  19  7 

Table,  No.  3.— Contingent 


I 

Endowment. 

Locality  and  Name  of  School.  j 

1 

Estimated 
Annual  Value  : 
of  School  | 
Premises.  I 

Net  Annul 
From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Cork,  Lapp’s  Charity. 

William  Lapp,  will,  death,  28  February, 
1833,  bequeatliing  residue  of  property. 

Kinsale,  Scriptural. 

William  Bishop,  will,  death,  23  September, 
1853,  bequeathing  property — amount  unas- 
certained. 

- 

- 

' 

- 
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Operation.  County  of  Cork — continued. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

- 

The  whole  produce  of  estate  has  been  hitherto 
absorbed  by  costs  in  Court  of  Chancery. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

There  is  now  a small  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  charity,  which,  with  the  sum  payable 
by  the  receiver,  will  be  applied  to  object  of 
testator  without  delay.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  trustees.  Deed. 

Not  in  good  repair. 

Discontinued  in  1847,  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  pupils,  partly  arising  from  the  famine, 
and  partly  from  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  induced  by  Mr.  La  Touche 
making  it  a Scriptural  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

' 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  in  1850,  owing  to  the  changes 
consequent  on  the  famine  of  1847. 

Answer  tv  Circular. 

Rector  of  parish  not  aware  that  there  had 
been  any  grant  or  lease  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a school. 

- 

Let  by  trustees. 

Girls'  school,  owing  to  a want  of  funds,  united 
to  Infant  school,  and  now  held  in  Infant 
schoolhouse.  Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report  by  Assistant  Commissioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was  re- 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Rather  dilapidated. 

Schcolhouse  discontinued  as  such  about  ten 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  its  inconve- 
nient situation  ; it  is  at  present  in  occupa- 
tion of  a tenant  of  schoolmaster's,  and  could 
be  made  serviceable  for  school  purposes  at 
no  very  great  expense.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  transferred  to  a house  on  the  glebe 
land,  of  which  there  is  no  grant  or  lease  for 
school  purposes. 

The  old  schoolhouse  and  land  form  part  of 
master’s  emoluments. 

No  school  in  operation  at  time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner's  visit,  master  having  gone 
to  the  Church  Education  Society's  training 
school  at  Bandon  to  be  trained. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of 
the  Roman  Cathohc  clergyman  withdraw- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  children  from  it. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Rector  unaware  of  any  lease  or  grant  having 
been  made  for  school  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

Very  dilapidated. 

Discontinued  in  1840.  The  then  master 
having  died,  two  of  his  daughters  kept  pos- 
session of  the  schoolhouse,  which  they  have 
continually  refused  to  give  up,  though 
offered  another  house  to  reside  in.  Rcp.A.C. 

No  legal  proceedings  have  ever  been  taken 
to  recover  the  premises ; and  it  is  not  known 
who  was  the  survivor  of  the  two  trustees, 
under  the  deed,  nor  in  whom  the  legal 
estate  is  now  vested.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  master  of  a school  at  Ringabella  in  pos- 
session of  this  endowment. 

Not  inspected  by  Assistant-Commissioner, 
owing  to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was 
received. 

Endowments.  County  of  Cork. 


Object. 

| 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

For  establishing  schools  for  girls  or  boys,  being 
Protestants,  or  children  of  Protestants. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

. 

The  existence  of  a surplus  fund  after  the 
establishment  of  a charity  for  the  relief  of 
aged  and  infirm  Protestants.  Testator  further 
directed  that  the  fund  should  bo  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  a sum  of  £30,noo  before  put 
into  operation.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

The  fund  lias  now  accumulated  to  £31,927  12s. 
0d..  and  a scheme  for  management  of  the 
charity  has  recently  been  settled  in  Court  of 
Chancery ; but  it  is  not  expected  that  any 
funds  will  be  applicable  for  schools  until  some 
life  annuities  have  been  discharged. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  321. 

For  fouuding  and  keeping  up  in  Ivinsale  a school 
for  the  gratuitous  and  general  Scriptural  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  town. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Failure  of  issue  of  four  persons,  in  will  named, 
one  of  whom  has  seven  children,  and  another 
four,  living.  Rep.  A.  C. 

You.  III. 

2 R2 
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Table,  No.  4 — Endowments  Lost 


Locality 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
AnnualValr 
of  School 
Premises. 

1 Net  Am 

ual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

| From  Land. 

Object. 

Athnowen ; Knockanc 

Rev.  John  Murphy,  will, 
bequeathing  funds  for 
educational  purposes. 

a.  n.  r 

£ s.  </. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballymodau ; Brook- 
field. 

William  Medley,  lease  for 
two  lives,  4 Nov.,  1823. 

0 2 0 

3 10  0 

~ 

- 

Castlemartyr,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Henry  Boyle,  grant,  1747. 

22  0 0 

25  0 0 

- 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scriplure,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  established  religion. 

Castletownsend. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund, 
£138  9s  2il.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £138  9s.  2'/. ; Rev. 
Alexander  M‘Clintock, 
lease  for  two  lives  and 
thirty  years,  12  July, 
1825. 

Site. 

8 16  1 

For  resilient  schoolmaster  to  tcaeli  children 
selected  by  lessee,  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation,  of  lessee.  Deed. 

Charleoille,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Earl  of  Orrery,  lease  of  fif- 
teen acres  for  thirty-one 

1737.’  1 1 °f 

15  0 0 

18  0 0 

- 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Castlemartyr  school. 

Cork ; Blarney-lane. 

Thomas  Casey,  will,  proved 
22  June,  1833,  £100. 

- 

- 

- 

3 0 0 

For  the  use  of  the  Blarney-lane  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Free  School.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Cork ; Prenchehui'ch- 

Thomas  Casey,  will,  proved 
22  June,  1833,  £300. 

- 

- 

- 

9 0 0 

For  the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  schools 
in  Frenchchurch-street.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Doneraile,  Charity. 

Viscount  Doneraile,  will, 
proved  8 February,  1727. 

Rent- 

charge. 

- 

13  16  11 

- 

For  a master  to  instruct  the  poor  children  of 
the  parish  of  Doneraile.  Extract  from  Will. 

Inniscarra,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Sir  John  Conway  Colthurst, 
grant  of  two"  acres,  and 
lease  of  twenty  acres  for 
three  lives,  from  March, 
1759,  at  yearly  rent  of 
£7. 

22  0 0 

18  0 0 

- 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Castlemartyr  school. 

Jnnishannon,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Thomas  Addcrly,  grant, 
reserving  £9  4s.  Id.  yearly 
rent,  about  1748. 

40  0 0 

33  15  5 

- 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Castlemartyr  school. 

Kilcredan ; Ballycren- 

Kildare-place  Society,  £76 
4s.  7 d. ; Edward  Wallace 
Hoare,  grant,  3 October. 
1826. 

1 0 0 

3 5 8 

-- 

- 

For  a school  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Kilmocamogue ; Glen- 
gariffe. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8d. ; 
subscriptions,  £36  18s-  5 d.\ 
Earl  of  Bantry,  grant, 
31  December,  1824. 

2 0 0 

4 15  4 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed - 

Kilsliannig. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keeffe,  will, 
death,  1 April,  1842, £250, 
also  residue  of  property 
(except  a legacy  of  £10). 

- 

- 

- 

7 10  0 

£250  for  building  two  selioolhouses  in  parish 
for  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children ; 
residue  of  property  for  maintaining  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools  of  parish,  or  for  other 
charitable  parochial  purposes,  for  benefit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  poor. 

Extracts  from  Wills- 
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Authority  on  -which  Inquiry  w 


Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Hep.,  1828,  App.  p.  982. 


Dccd'in  custody  of  Kildarc-place  Society. 


| For  other  information  ai 
ceasing  of  endowment 
Rep.  A.  SC.  p.  321. 


School  ceased  to  exist  about  twenty  years  sine 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Hep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  637. 


Suppressed  by  order  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  1824.  Pre- 
mises and  land  surrendered  to  Earl  of  Shannon,  representative 
of  original  grantor,  by  order  of  Society,  dated  15th  February, 
1825.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  Secre- 
tary and  law  agent  to  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund  Commissioners. 


It  is  believed  that  the  lease  has  expired. 


Rep. 


A.  C. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Kcp.,  1835,  App.  537. 


The  lease  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  1835,  when  a 
renewal  was  declined  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  The 
school  was  suppressed  on  25  December,  1827,  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  charter 
schools.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 


| Books  of  Bequest  Board  containing  extracts 
from  wills. 


The  school  referred  to  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  testator's 
death ; but  was  discontinued  in  1638,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  stated  that  no  portion  of  this  bequest  was  paid,  and  that  tes- 
tator’s representative  has  long  since  become  insolvent. 

■Rep.  A.  C. 


School  kept  open  so  long  as  the  bequest  of  Thomas  Casey  lasted, 
but  as  soon  as  that  fund  (the  principal  of  which  had  been,  from 
time  to  time,  expended  on  the  school)  was  exhausted,  it  was 
discontinued,  and  has  not  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  fif- 
teen years  for  want  of  funds.  ltep.  A.  C. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Hep.,  1835,  App.  p.  538. 


No  school  since  1780. 


Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  322. 


Suppressed  by  order  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  dated  15th 
September,  1802,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  efficient  local 
Committee,  and  the  inconveuience  of  its  situation  ; land  and 
premises  surrendered  to  grantor  s representative.  Return  from 
Incorporated  Society. 


School  suppressed  by  order  of  Incorporated  Society,  dated  4 July, 
1827,  in  consequence  of  want  of  funds.  F.  H.  Fre«en,  was 
declared  to  be  legally  entitled  to  the  forty  acres  by  a decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1858,  up  to  which  time  the  society 
had  retained  possession. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society.  . 


Deed  in  custody  of  Kildarc-place  Society. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  Secre- 
tary and  law  agent  to  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Fund  Commissioners. 


Books  of  Bequest  Board  containing  extracts 
from  wills. 


Grantor  resumed  possession  of  the  premises  when  Parliamentary 
Aid  was  withdrawn  from  lvildare-place  Society. 

Anstcer  to  Circular. 


House  in  good  repair;  school  discontinued  in  1843,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failing  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  want 
of  funds ; building  since  used  ns  a place  of  worship  for  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 

Earl  of  Bantry’s  estate,  in  the  lands  of  Drumgarriffe,  sold  in  In- 
cumbered  Estates  Court,  in  1834,  without  reservation  of  any 
right  under  the  deed  for  school  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 


No  benefit  for  building,  or  otherwise,  derived  from  this  bequest, 
though  testator  left  ample  funds  for  the  discharge  of  all  his 
legacies;  the  affairs  of  the  acting  executor  were  in  confusion 
at  his  death,  and  testator's  assets,  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself,  were  thereby  in  a great  degree  lost.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Grantor  entitled  to  resume  posses- 
sion if  house  not  used  for  a school 
under  Kildure-place  Society;  but 
Society  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
for  its  expenditure 

The  School  Fund  Commissioners, 
on  the  completion  of  their  busi- 
ness, left  the  deed  with  their 
Secretary  and  law  agent,  without 
any  duty  of  protecting  the  en- 
dowment; and  he,  as  solicitor  for 
another  party,  had  the  carriage 
of  the  proceedings  by  which  the 
estate  was  sold. 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Acreago.  l 

Estimated 

Net  Annu  l Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  B.  1>. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kintals,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Edward  Southwell,  grant, 
IS  November,  1748. 

1 3 0 

4 15  0 

- 

~ 

Same  as  that  of  Castlemartyr  School,  p.  308. 

Knockavilly ; Kalieen. 

Justin  M'Carthy,  grant, 
24  November,  1825. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

The  school  to  ho  conducted  on  principles  of 
Kildare-place  Society.  Abstract  of  Lease. 

Midleton,  Endowed. 

Joseph  Harris,  will,  26  Oc- 
tober, 1722.  devising  the 
yearly  issues  and  profits  of 

houses  and  other  property, 
value  unascertained. 

Premises. 

- 

- 

- 

For  the  foundation  and  support  of  a mathe- 
matical lecture,  to  be  read  weekly,  for  benefit 
of  city  of  Cork,  by  a lecturer  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  bishop  and  mayor  of  Cork ; but 
in  ease  "of  lectureship  being  neglected,  or 
failing  such  nomination,  as  therein  men. 
tioned,  said  lecturer  to  be  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Midleton  School,  for  benefit 
of  said  school.  Copy  of  Will. 

Monanimmy. 

Joseph  Nagle,  will,  proved 
18  June,  !8i3,  .£18  9s.  2d. 
a-year  for  thirty  years, 
from  testator's  decease. 

- 

- 

18  9 2 

- 

Italian. 

Henry  Johnston  Cotter, 
will,  proved  1 1 June,  1833, 
bond  for  £500. 

- 

- 

- 

15  0 0 

For  Scriptural  education  in  parish  of  Rahan. 

Extracts  from  Wdls. 

Rahan;  Knoekananig. 

Richd  Bailie  Cotter,  grant, 
18  December,  1840,  1 acre 
and  house. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

For  the  education  of  such  children  as  the 
directors  and  managers  should  think  fit  to 
admit.  Deed ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Rathclaren. 

Sir  Emanuel  Moore,  grant, 
23  February,  1825. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

— 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arithmetic, 
and  Church  catechism  to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church,  under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Total, 

107  1 0 
rent-charge 
premises, 

128  17  6 

13  16  11 

52  19  2 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Cork. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Ballintemple ; Bally- 
landra. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund,  £100  ; sub- 
scriptions, £109  2s.; 
H.  B.  Longfield, 
presumed  grant  of 
2 acres,  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  661,  and  Books  of 
Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's School-building  Fund. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  there  ever 
had  been  any  such  school.  The  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  Rector  of  Kilmahon, 
states,  that  he  has  been  acquainted  with 
the  district  for  twenty -five  years,  and, 
during  that  time,  no  such  school  was  in 
existence.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Baltimore;  Tullagli. 

Annual  grant  from 
the  late  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop,  Dr. 
Collins,  of  £4. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  133  c. 

School  referred  to  not  now  in  existence. 
It  appears  that  Bishop  Collins,  during  his 
lifetime,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the 
master  £4  a-year,  which  was  discontinued 
on  his  death,  in  1832,  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founds, 
tion  Schools  1 Rep.  1835,  App.  p.  537. 


Abstract  of  lease 
place  Society. 


Report  of  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 

Inquiry,  1791.  Doe.  Ev.,  Vol.  4,  p.  375. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  w 


l custody  of  Kildare- 


Sehool  suppressed  in  1773,  in  pursuance  of  a general  plan  of 
economy.  Premises  reconveyed. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Only  tlie  walls  of  the  schoolhouse  arc  standing.  The  land  was 
sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  no  reference  having  been 
made  to  rector  with  respect  to  it.  Answer  to  Circular. 


Thomas  Wallis  was  appointed  lecturer  in  7724,  and  held  the 
office  for  forty-two  years.  In  1776,  Elias  Mainadue  was  ap- 
pointed, and  soon  after  commenced  a lawsuit  to  obtain  from 
former  lecturer’s  executrix,  possession  of  certain  premises  in 
Castle-street,  which  attached  to  the  office  of  lecturer,  and  appa- 
rently constituted  the  entire  emoluments  of  it.  This  litigation 
ended  in  an  arrangement  between  the  parties,  whereby  said 
executrix  and  her  heirs  continued  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises. The  case  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  1 806,  and  again 
in  1826,  but  no  steps  for  recovery  were  taken,  the  property  not 
appearing  sufficiently  valuable.  Records  of  Bequest  Board. 


Books  of  Bequest  Board  containing  extracts 
from  wills. 


Grant  void  if  school  discontinued 
for  twelve  months,  or  not  carried 
on  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Kildare-place  Society. 

No  report  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing  to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed  was  received. 


The  Mid  let  on  School  became  en- 
titled to  the  lectureship,  no  ap- 
pointment having  been  made  for 
several  years  after  Mainadue’s 
resignation.  The  last  lecturer 
was'lvir.  O’Driscol.but  it  does  not 
appear  whether’ he  enjoyed  the 
emoluments  of  the  office. 

Records  of  Bequest  Board. 


Endowment  expired. 


Part  of  bequest  expended  on  schools  in  parish  of  Rahan  ; rest  lost 
by  insolvency  of  obligor  of  bond.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  sec: 
tary  and  law  agent  to  Lord  Lieutenan 
School  Fund  Commissioners. 


School  never  held  in  house  for  want  of  funds  to  maintain  it. 
House  and  land  in  possession  of  a tenant  of  grantor's  represen- 
tative, Sir  James  Cotter,  who  claimed  them  under  a proviso 
contained  in  the  deed,  to  the  effect  that  the  grant  should  be 
void  if  for  the  space  of  twelve  momhs  the  schoolhouse  were 
appropriated  to  other  than  the  objects  specified  in  the  deed. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

I No  house  appears  to  have  been  built,  but  the  land  was  held  up 
1 to  1 836  by  the  master  of  Iiilbrittain  school,  on  whose  death 
grantor  resumed  possession,  alleging  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  no  schoolhouse  had  been  built.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a tenant  of  the  purchaser  of  Sir  Emanuel 
Moore's  estate  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Table,  No.  o. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Cork — continued. 


Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Bandon ; Bally  modan. 

Schoolhouse  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  96  c. 

The  school  referred  to  is  situated  in  the 
main  street  of  Bandon  ; it  is  the  male 
parochial  school ; it  has  no  endowment  of 
any  kind,  and  the  schoolhouse  is  held  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  year  to 
year,  at  is.  per  annum.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Banlry  Blackrock- 

Rev.  Dr  nl.  O’Crowley, 
will,  £200,  forercc- 
tion  of  schoolhouse. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  912. 

Nephew  of  testator  stated,  that  he  had  no 
copy  of  his  uncle's  wiil,  and  did  not  kuow 
where  any  copy  was  to  be  obtained  ; he 
further  stated,  positively,  that  his  uncle’s 
wili  contained  no  bequest  for  educational 
purposes.  Rep.  A.C. 
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Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Cork— continued. 


Locality 

*.  Name  of"  School, 

alleged  Endowment. 

! Authority  on  which  luquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Bantry;  Kilmacomogu 

c.1  Association  for  Dis 
countenancingVio- 
£40  3s.  Id.  ; sub 
scriptions,  £9: 

6s.  1 d.  ; Earl  o 
Bantry,  grant  o 
site,  15  March,  ts  la 

- Deed  in  custody  of  Mr.  Litton 
c,  late  secretary  and  law  agent  ti 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Emu 
2 Commissioners. 

f 

, The  premises  were  surrendered  to  the  Ear 
» of  Bantry,  in  consideration  of  his  grantinj 
1 a J0llse  of  1 l>e  site  of  the  present  parcchia 
school  of  Bantry. 

Vide  Table  No.  1 , p.  278 

Castlemagner ; Cecils- 

- House  built  out  of  a 
legacy  of  theHonor- 
able  John  Perceval 
and  a grant  of  £20 
from  the  Kildare- 
place  Society ; cost 
■A  120;  salary  from 
the  Board  of  Eras- 
mus Smith. 

i Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 ltep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  996. 

• The  school  never  had  any  endowment.  Ii 
was  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  ol 
the  Earl  of  Egmont  and  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Arden,  and  it  never  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith 
or  the  Kiidarc-placc  Society. 

; The  schoolhouse  al- 
1'  luded  to  is  becoming 
i ruinous;  there  has 
been  no  school  held 
m it  since  August, 
1854.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Castletownroe/ie,  Romar 
Catholic  Poor. 

i John  Hainan,  will, 
31  April,  1313, 
A' 100  to  be  put  out 
to  interest. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 llep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  o37. 

There  has  never  been  any  school  in  opera- 
tion supported  or  aided  by  such  lund.  It 
appears  that  a person  of  the  name  of  John 
Hainan,  possessed  of  considerable  means, 
died,  about  the  alleged  date  of  the  will, 
his  wife  surviving,^  and  that  his  property 

dead  ; but  bequest  not  known  or  heard  cf 
in  the  locality.  Hep.  A.  C. 

~~ 

Churclitown ; Burton. 

•£42  per  annum, 
granted  by  Earl  of 
Egmontin  1713. 

Same. 

The  existence  of  such  an  endowment  not 
| known  in  the  locality.  Hep.  A.  C. 

- 

Clonakilty. 

School  recentlyestab- 
lishod  by  Earl  of 
Shannon,  suffici- 
ently large  to  ac- 
commodate thirty 
boarders,  for  which 
his  Lordship  paid  a 
rent  of  £60  per 
annum. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  Reports. 
1807-12,  page  287. 

Premises  referred  to  appear  not  to  have 
been  secured  for  educational  purposes. 

Hep.  A.  c. 

School  changed  to  an- 
other house  now  held 
rent  free  from  the 
Earl  of  Shannon,  but 
at  his  will  and  plea- 
sure. Rep.  A.  C. 

Cork. 

St.  Leger  Aldworth, 
will,  about  1824, 
£300  for  a school. 

Select  Commitfec  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  538. 

St.  Leger  Aldworth,  by  will,  dated  January 
29,  1822,  left  £100  to  be  applied  by  the 
rector,  to  the  necessities  of  the  distressed 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary's  Shandon,  which 
sum  was  received  and  distributed  accord- 
ingly- Hep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Cork  (County). 

Jane  Murrough,  will, 
bequeathing  £65 
per  annum  for  cha- 
rities supposed  to 
be  connected  with 

educational  objects. 

Same. 

No  evidence  of  bequest  or  its  objects. 

llep.  A.  c. 

~ 

Creagh,  Erasmus  i 

Smith’s,  English. 

Governors,  £300  ; 
William  Wrixon 
Beecher,  grant  of 
two  acres,  18  Aug., 
1812. 

Deed  in  custo  ly  of  Governors,  i 

Only  £100  was  advanced  in  this  case,  which 
was  refunded,  the  school  not  having  been 
established. 

Return  from  Governors. 

- 

Bunmanway,  Protestant  i 
Charter. 

3ir  Bichd.  Cox,  lease  f 
of  twenty  acres,  for 
990  years,  from 
1748,  at  yearly  rent 
of  £2  Is.  Id. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  ' 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.  p.  '37. 

Die  school  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  ’ 
Society,  dated  2nd  July,  1823,  in  conse- 
quence of  a want  of  funds.  The  land  and 
premises  still  continue  in  the  possession 
of  the  Incorporated  Society.  Return  from 
Incorjmalcd  Society. 

Vide  Report  of  In- 
spector of  Estates. 
App.  to  Rep.,  p.  44. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  Counts'  op  Cork — continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

| Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Glanworth. 

Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice, 
grant  of  £50  for 
building,  1805. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.  1825, 
App.  p.  406. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  there 
was  any  lease  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
grant  from  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilquane. 

Rev.  M.  O’Keane, 
will,  Xu  4s.  id.  per 
annum. 

Select.  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  538. 

No  such  school  in  Kilquane  parish  ; the 
statement  in  the  report  can,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  division  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  part  of  Kilquane  forms 
part  of  the  union  or  district  of  Glountane, 
in  which  the  bequest  referred  to  is  applied 
to  Brook  Lodge  and  Little  Island  schools. 
Vide  Table  No.  1,  p.  294.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Macloney;  Castleview. 

• Mrs.  Browne,  will, 
bequeathing XI 0 a- 
year. 

Same. 

Annuity  paid  until  1847,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
legally  enforceable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Mitchelstown. 

Certain  unascertained 

to  the  locality  of 
Mitchelstown. 

This  statement,  it  is  probable,  has  reference 
to  an  establishment  at  Mitchelstown, 
called  “The  College,”  which  is  not  an 
educational  foundation,  but  one  for  the 
reception  of  reduced  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  founded  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Kingston.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowment  for  Boyle 
Baronial  School,  oo. 
of  Roscommon,  is 
partly  charged  on 
Manor  of  Mitchels- 
town. 

Bahan  j Cotters- 

borough,  Protestant 
Charter. 

James  Cotter,  grant, 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  such 
school  as  the  one  alluded  to,  had  ever 
existed  at  Cottersborough;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Rev.  George  E.  Cotter,  of  Rock- 
forest.  Mallow,  states  that,  although  a 
grant  ot  land  had,  as  he  had  heard,  been 
made  by  his  grandfather,  James  Cotter, 
for  that  purpose,  yet,  that  no  school  had 
ever  been  established,  and  that  the  land 
has  been  resumed  by  the  grantor. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  Books  of  the  In- 
corporated Society 
contain  no  record  of 
a school  at  Cotters- 

Retum  from  Incorpo- 
rated Society. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.  Assistant  Commissioner.  County  of  Cork. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation.  Endowments  in 

. Operation. 

Aghada  National  Girls'  School. — The  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  very  inferior  to  that  given  Agliada  National 
in  the  male.  The  writing  was  fair,  but  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  geography,  the  senior  Girls, 
class  answered  very  badly. — [17th  January,  1856.] 


Aghadovm  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Agliadowr.  Parochial 
pupils  whom  I examined  were  exceedingly  deficient  in  English  <iictationandgranimar.  In  arithmeticand 
geography  they  exhibited  a greater  proficiency,  but  had  not  advanced  far  in  either.  One  boy  was 
learning  Euclid,  and  he  did  a proposition — the  twelfth  of  the  first  book — very  fairly,  being  the  first 
time  of  his  going  over  the  book. — [14th  February,  1856.] 


Ahern  and  Brilway  Parochial  School. — The  master  of  this  school  is  very  intelligent ; but  the  Ahern  and  Britway 
amount  and  quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  very  much  below  the  average.  I examined  Parochial, 
the  children  in  geography,  and  found  great  ignorance;  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pupils  said  “Ireland 
was  a lake.”  They  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  grammar,  and  very  little  of  arithmetic.  On  the 
whole,  the  school  is  a very  inefficient  one,  which  I attribute,  in  some  degree,  to  its  not  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  any  board  or  association,  and  to  its  not  having  any  regular  or  efficient  inspec- 
tion. The  books  used  in  the  school  are  very  elementary,  and  there  is  no  geometry,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, or  mensuration,  taught. — [11th  March,  1856.] 


Sallymodan;  Curravarrahane  School. — The  state  of  secular  knowledge  in  this  school  is  very  low ; Ballymodan ; Curra- 
but  much  attention  is  given  to  religious  instruction.  In  arithmetic  and  geography  the  pupils  are  more  varrahane. 
than  commonly  deficient.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  grammar,  of  which  they  are  nearly  alto- 
gether ignorant.  The  writing  is  fair,  but,  in  general,  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  branches  I have  stated.  They  are,  in  general,  very  young.  Four  pupils  have 
commenced  Euclid,  but  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  definitions. — [23rd  January,  1856.] 


Baltimore ; Tullagh  Parochial  School. — The  amount  of  secular  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  very  Baltimore ; Tullagli 
limited.  The  pupils  are,  however,  generally  very  young.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  is  rather  below  Parochial, 
the  average.  The  writing  is  not  good.  The  pupils  knew  very  little  of  geography  or  grammar. 

In  arithmetic  they  exhibited  considerable  proficiency.  In  English  dictation  three  of  seven  wrote  a 
sentence  accurately,  but  the  remainder  wrote  very  badly.  The  only  pupil  who  had  commenced 
Euclid  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  definitions  of  the  first  book.  The  religions  instruction  of  the 
pupils  appears  to  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the  curate  of  the  parish. — [12th  February,  1856.] 

Bandon;  Kilbrogan  Church  Education  Society's  Model  and  Training  School  for  Munster.  1.  Erasmus  Bandon;  Kilbrogan, 
Smith’s  English,  Boys. — The  books  in  use  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  pupils,  in  English  and  history,  Church  Education 
are  very  elementary,  and  not  adapted  for  giving  such  instruction  as  would  be  expected  in  a school  Society's  Model  and 
Vol.  III.  ' 2 S 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Training  School 
for  Munster. 

1.  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Boys. 


2.  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Girls. 


Brinny  Parochial. 


Charleville, Endowed. 


Clonakilty ; Boylc- 


Clonakilty ; Kilgariffe 
Parochial  Girls. 


Cloyne,  Bishop 
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which  is  considered  a model  school  of  an  educational  society.  A great  deal,  however,  is  effected  by 
oral  instruction,  and  the  pupils,  generally,  exhibit  more  proficiency  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
books  used  in  the  school ; which  I attribute  to  the  master  having  excellent  educational  qualifications. 
He  was  trained  at  the  Government  Training  School,  at  Battersea,  and  seems  well  fitted  for  the  master- 
ship of  the  school.  He  stated  to  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  books  in  use  were  not  adapted  for 
giving  a very  extended  education,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  a better  class.  I tried  eight 
boys  in  English  dictation,  and  thought  the  result  evidenced  a proficiency  much  beyond  the  average. 
Five  of  them  made  no  mistake.  In  Euclid,  three  pupils  did  a proposition  very  fairly,  and  a class 
answered  very  respectably  in  geography.  I did  not,  however,  consider  the  writing  good. — [26th 
January,  1856.] 

2.  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Girls. — This  school  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  female  schools  I have 
visited,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  secular  education  given  in  it.  1 examined  seven  of 
the  pupils  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  the  result  was  most  creditable.  In  English  dictation  I 
have  seldom  found  more  accuracy  in  any  school.  Four  of  the  girls  made  no  mistake  whatever, 
except  in  the  neglect  to  write  a capital  letter  at  the  commencement  of  a new  sentence  ; but  the  whole 
sentence  was  of  such  a construction  that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  first  sentence 
having  terminated.  The  writing  was  exceedingly  good.  The  pupils  presented  a most  respectable, 
orderly,  and  cleanly  appearance,  and  it  was  evident  to  me  that  very  great  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  school  by  the  managers  and  the  mistress.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a better 
school-room,  but  that  is  the  only  defect  in  the  school  which  I can  point  out. — [26th  January,  1856.] 

Brinny  Parochial  School. — The  amount  of  education  given  in  this  school  is  very  limited,  but  the 
children  are,  generally,  very  young,  and  arc  removed  from  the  school  as  soon  as  their  labour  becomes 
valuable.  I examined  seven  boys  in  English  dictation ; three  made  trifling  mistakes,  the  rest 
wrote  very  indifferently.  Jn  geography  they  exhibited  very  little  knowledge.  The  answering  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  writing,  were  lair.  The  books  used  in  the  school  arc  of  a very  elementary  kind, 
and  without  a better  class  of  books  a higher  standard  of  education  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The 
master  seems  a respectable  man,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  efficient  teacher.  He  has  not 
been  trained. — [20th  January,  1856.] 

Charleville,  Endowed  School. — The  answers  received  to  ray  queries  sufficiently  point  out  the  defects 
of  this  school  as  to  the  amount  of  education  given  in  it.  The  present  master  carried  oil' the  highest 
honors — and  among  others,  a gold  medal — in  classics,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was 
a scholar,  and  I believe  him  to  be  very  competent  to  teach  classics.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
no  taste  for  any  other  branch  of  education,  and,  accordingly,  his  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the 
other  branches  from  the  master  of  the  national  school  whom  they  attend  for  that  purpose.  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  the  school  could  be  made  a useful  one  only  by  the  admission  of 
boarders — whom  the  present  master  declines  to  receive  ; aud  I sec  no  prospect  that  the  school  will  bo 
of  any  extended  usefulness  under  the  present  management.  The  master  seems  to  have  no  energy,  nor 
any  desire  to  make  the  school  a large  one,  and  seems  quite  satisfied  to  go  on  as  lie  has  done.  From 
all  I can  hear  of  him,  he  is  very  kind  and  gentle  in  his  treatment  of  such  pupils  as  he  has.  One  of  the 
pupils  whom  I heard  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek  (Virgil  and  Lucian),  acquitted  himself  very  well 
in  both,  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  well  grounded. — [1st  March,  1856.] 

Clonakilty ; Boyle-street  School. — Previously  to  the  grant,  two  schoolhouses  were  in  existence  on  the 
premises — a male  school  on  No.  1,  and  an  infant  school  on  No.  2.  These  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  street.  The  infant  school  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  from  want  of  funds,  and 
combined  with  the  female  parochial  school,  on  which  I have  reported ; and  the  house,  which  is 
in  a bad  state  of  repair,  is  unoccupied.  It  contains  one  schoolroom,  33  feet  by  18  feet.  It 
would  cost  about  £30  to  put  it  in  repair.  The  male  school,  erected  on  No.  1,  was  in  operation  till  the 
month  of  December  last,  when  the  master  resigned.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
new  master,  but  one  has  been  temporarily  appointed,  who  was  to  re-open  the  school  in  two  days  after 
I visited  it.  The  house  contains  one  schoolroom,  30  feet  by  16  feet,  and  six  apartments  for  use  of 
teachers.  The  house  was  undergoing  repairs  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  out  of  funds  provided  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  school  is  supported  in  the.same  way,  the  master,  who  is  parish  clerk, 
receiving  also  a salary  as  such.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  when  it  closed  in  December,  was 
thirty-one. — [9th  February,  1856  ] 

Clonakilty  ; Kilgariffe  Parochial  Girls'  School. — The  children  in  the  school  were  all  young  (twelve 
were  in  a class,  called  the  infant  class,  and  were  only  learning  the  alphabet),  and  the  standard 
of  education  is  at  present  very  low.  None  of  the  pupils  could  do  more,  in  grammar,  than 
distinguish  the  article  and  noun,  but  not  any  other  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Some  of  the 
children  read  very  well  ; and,  in  arithmetic,  could  do  sums  in  compound  multiplication — one 
only  could  do  proportion.  The  writing  was  above  the  average,  and  four  girls,  out  of  nine,  wrote  a 
sentence  to  dictation  very  correctly.  The  present  mistress  has  only  been  a few  mouths  in  the  school, 
aud  I have  no  doubt  that  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  duties,  and  will  improve  the  state  of  instruction 
in  it.  From  all  I could  learn,  her  predecessor  was  an  inefficient  and  negligent  teacher.  The  Rev. 
John  Quarry,  the  vicar,  pays  great  attention  to  the  school.  Religious  instruction  is  much  attended 
to.  — [6th  February,  1856.] 

Cloyne,  Bishop  Crowe' s School. — This  school  is,  at  present,  not  in  full  operation  from  want  of  funds. 
In  the  year  1852  there  were  twenty-eight  pupils,  ten  boarders,  and  eighteen  day  scholars,  all  free.  In 
the  year  1853  the  school  was  closed,  and  the  funds  applied  to  pay  debts  incurred  in  previous  years, 
and  in  restoring  the  house  and  premises  to  good,  or  rather  an  improved  condition,  as  there  are  still 
many  deficiencies  in  it.  New  rules,  and  a scheme  for  the  future  management  and  government  of 
the  school,  were  made  in  December,  1853,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  as  visitor,  and  the  acting  trustees,  a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  my  report.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  boarders  were  contemplated  by 
the  founder,  and  as  the  funds  are  not  large,  the  trustees  have  not  admitted  any,  though  empowered 
to  do  so  by  the  new  scheme.  Mr.  Hodges,  the  present  master,  is  a very  intelligent  and  well-informed 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  who  have  been  under  his  charge  for  some  time  manifested  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  English  dictation,  Euclid,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  in  which  I examined  them.  Three  of 
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the  pupils  were  learning  Latin,  although  not  within  the  ordinary  programme  of  instruction  in  the 
school.  I think  there  is  every  probability,  that  under  the  present  master,  and  the  operation  of 
the  new  rules  for  the  management  of  the  school,  the  foundation  will  turn  out  more  largely  beneficial 
to  the  neighbourhood  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  By  the  above-mentioned  rules,  the  education,  reli- 
gious as  well  as  secular,  to  be  provided  for  the  pupils,  shall  be  according  to  the  formularies  and 
doctrine  of  the  United  Church — the  will  of  the  founder  containing  no  such  limitation. — [22nd 
January,  1856.] 


Carey's-lane,  SS-  Feta-  and  Paul's  National  Girls’  School. — There  is  a great  want  of  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  order  in  this  school,  and  the  discipline  seems  lax ; the  children  are  very  noisy  and 
inattentive  to  their  tasks  ; and  although  some  of  the  pupils  answered  respectably  in  geography  and 
arithmetic,  their  general  proficiency  is  below  the  average  in  such  schools.  In  English  dictation  and 
spelling  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  writing  is  bad.  I believe  it  is  intended  to  change  the 
schoolmistress,  which  seems  to  me  desirable ; biit  there  is  a great  improvement  required  in  the 
general  arrangements,  for  which  the  mistress  is  not  responsible. — [15th  January,  1856.j 

Newsom' s-quay,  St.  Mary's  Shandon  Parochial  Boys’  School. — This  school  is  not  well  managed.  The 
supply  of  books  and  school  requisites  is  deplorably  deficient,  and  the  house  is  kept  in  a dirty  state  ; 
there  is  no  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in  any  part  of  the  establishment,  the  floors,  I understand, 
beiuf  washed  only  in  the  vacations,  and,  apparently,  very  seldom  even  swept.  There  being 
no  regular  schoolmaster  since  November  last,  I was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  pupils  exhibited 
but  little  proficiency  in  secular  knowledge,  but  I was  not  prepared  to  find  (after  the  flattering  testi- 
mony given  to  the  state  of  education  and  management  of  the  school  by  the  deputation  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  in  their  report  dated  19th  October,  1853),  such  bad  answering  as  was  made  to  my 
questions  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  In  these  branches  the  pupils  I examined,  being 
the  senior  class,  answered  scarcely  one  question  correctly.  In  English  dictation,  two  boys  wrote  a 
sentence  without  a mistake,  but  three  others  could  not  write  one  word  without  a mistake  in  spelling. 
The  two  boys  who  were  learning  Euclid  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  definitions. 

Allowance,  however,  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  must  be  made,  on  account  of 
there  being  uo  permanent  master”  and,  in  some  degree,  also,  on  account  of  my  visit  having  been 
made  the  first  week'after  vacation,  when  the  attendance  is  generally  bad.  I am  informed  also  that 
the  best  boys  in  the  school  left  it  at  the  vacation  not  to  return,  their  education  being  considered 
as  finished. — [14th  January,  1856.] 


Newsom' s-quay,  St.  Mary's  Shandon  Parochixd  Girls’  School.— The  general  observations  which  I 
have  made  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  male  school  are  applicable,  in  a great  degree,  to 
the  female  one  also.  I think,  however,  that  the  girls  seem  to  have  been  better  taught  hitherto  than 
the  boys.  In  English  dictation  they  wrote  very  well ; several  of  the  pupils  whom  I tried  made  no 
mistakes,  but  they  are  utterly  deficient  in  any  knowledge  of  grammar.  They  were  better  in  arith- 
metic and  geography. — [15th  January,  1856.] 

Patrick's  Hill,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Cork— This  school  seems  very  fairly  conducted  as  a private 
school  for  day  pupils.  . ' 

The  pupils,  whom  I examined  in  geography,  Euclid,  English  grammar,  Latin  and  Greek  transla- 
tion, exhibited  a fair  proficiency,  except  in  physical  geography,  in  which  they  were  deficient.  In 
English  dictation,  out  of  five  boys  who  wrote  a sentence  to  my  dictation,  three  made  no  mistakes, 
and  the  others  very  trifling  ones.  I am  disposed  to  think  the  master  has  not  sufficient  assistance  in 
teaching.  The  only  assistant,  except  the  teacher  of  French  and  German,  attends  but  part  of  the 
day;  the  father  of  the  master,  however,  assists  frequently  as  a volunteer.— [12th  January,  1856.] 

Peacock-lane,  Blarney -lane,  and  Sullivan' s-quay  Christian  Brothers'  Schools— I cannot  report  too 
favourably  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  instruction  in  these  schools.  I heard  the  boys  examined, 
and  examined  them  myself  in  mensuration,  geometry,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  found  very 
great  proficiency  in  all.  In  drawing,  two  of  the  boys  exhibited  very  great  skill,  and  some  of  the 
specimens  in  ornamental  designs  and  architectural  drawing  were  exceedingly  good.  The  youngest 
of  the  children  are  taught  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  plain  figures ; and  I can  suggest  no  improve- 
ments in  the  school,  except  that,  I think,  navigation  should  be  added  to  the  course  of  instruction 
for  some  of  the  boys  at  least. — [10th  January,  1856.  j 

St.  Anne's  Shandon,  Green  Coat  Hospital  Boys'  School.— The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this 
school  is  very  limited  ; mensuration,  book-keeping,  navigation,  and  algebra  are  not  taught  at  present. 
The  master,  however,  says  that  he  is  capable  of  teaching  them,  but  that  the  boys  are  taken  away 
from  school  at  too  young  an  age  to  enable  them  to  make  any  progress  in  such  branches,  and  none 
of  them  arc  desirous  to  learn  them.  I examined  some  of  the  boys  in  English  dictation,  and  lound 
that  none  of  them  could  write  a sentence  without  several  mistakes  in  spelling.  In  geography  their 
knowledge  was  very  limited,  but  in  arithmetic  they  exhibited  an  average  proficiency.  Two  of  the  boys 
were  able  to  do  some  of  the  early  propositions  in  the  First  Book  of  Euclid. — [8th  January,  1856.1 
Stephen' s-street,  Blue  Coat  Hospital.— The  bedsteads  in  this  institution  are  of  iron,  and  in  good 
condition.  The  bedding  consists  of  one  hair  mattress,  hair  pillow,  one  under  blanket,  two  over 
blankets,  a pair  of  sheets  (calico),  and  a woollen  counterpane.  In  point  of  quantity  the  bed-clothes 
seem  sufficient,  but  thev  are  not  in  clean  condition ; the  sheets  were,  in  several  instances,  very  dirty 
and  filthy,  and  are  changed  only  once  a month.  The  boys  have  no  night-shirts  distinct  from  then- 
day  linen,  and  sleep  in  their  soiled  day-shirts;  they  get  two  clean  day-shirts  in  the  week.  Ike 
blankets  are  washed  once  a-year,  and  appeared  to  me  to  require  cleaning.  The  dormitory  itself  was 
clean.  There  is  no  separate  lavatory  accommodation ; when  I visited  the  school,  at  ten  o clock,  I 
found  the  boys  en^ao-ed  in  washing  themselves  in  a large  tub,  which  served  all.  They  then  dressed 
in  the  kitchen  adjoining.  The  master  stated  to  me  that  the  boys  washed  themselves  before  going  to 

There*  is  no  Euclid,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  navigation  taught  in  the  school.  The  supply 
of  books  by  the  trustees  is  very  inadequate,  and  the  master  is  obliged  to  supply  some  out  of  his 

own  funds.  The  books  are  selected  by  the  master.  , , , 

The  master  provides  food,  clothes,  and  washing,  fire  and  candle-light,  for  the  pupils ; he  also  pro- 
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sides  servants,  and  keeps  up  the  whole  establishment,  for  which  he  is  paid  an  annual  sum  of  £1G 
per  annum,  for  each  boy  on  the  foundation.  He  is  allowed  two  tons  of  coals  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
room, and  all  the  bed  furniture  and  clothes  are  provided  by  the  trustees. 

There  are  many  defects  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  there  is  a general  want  of  clean- 
liness in  the  arrangements  which  needs  reformation.  I ought,  however,  to  state  that  the  boys 
seemed  to  me  to  be  healthy,  though  this  may  have  been  consequent  upon  their  late  return  to  the 
institution  after  vacation,  during  which  most  of  the  boys  reside  with  friends.  In  education  the 
proficiency  is  much  below  the  average.  The  pupils  have  very  little  knowledge  of  grammar  or 
geography ; in  arithmetic  they  exhibited  greater  proficiency.  In  English  dictation  they  are  very 
deficient. — [14th  January,  1856.] 

Thomas-street,  Pomeroy  and  Shearman's  Charity  School. — When  I visited  the  school  I did  not  find 
a single  pupil  in  attendance.  The  master  accounted  for  this  by  stating,  that  in  the  week  before 
Christmas  the  attendance  was,  generally,  very  bad,  although  vacation  had  not  commenced. 

There  is  no  geometry,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  or  navigation  taught,  and  the  facts  stated  in  my 
report  show  the  miserable  condition  of  this  endowment.  The  funds  are  too  small  to  procure  a good 
master,  the  house  is  a very  miserable  cne,  and  the  parochial  school,  which  is  well  managed,  attracts 
pupils  who  might  otherwise  frequent  this  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  maintained  only  in  order  that  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Shearman  may  be  kept  distinct  in  the  house  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  Arch- 
deacon Eider.  The  Archdeacon  of  Cork  states  that  it  is  his  intention  to  close  it,  and  apply  all  the 
funds  to  Moses  Deane’s  school,  in  the  parish,  and  to  clothe  therewith  ten  boys. — [14tli  January,  1856.] 

Dunbollogue;  Carrignavar  Boys'  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  incon- 
siderable, and  the  quality  of  such  as  is  professed  to  be  given  is  not  good.  In  geography  the  pupils 
answered  very  indifferently ; in  English  dictation  not  one  wrote  an  easy  sentence  without  several 
mistakes  in  spelling ; and  the  writing  was  of  a very  inferior  kind.  There  was  no  pupil  present  who 
was  learning  Euclid.  Algebra,  mensuration,  or  book-keeping  are  not  taught  in  the  school. 

At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  grant  there  seems,  from  the  terms  thereof,  to  have  been  a 
dwelling-house  erected  on  the  lauds,  and  so  far  as  I am  able  to  ascertain,  that  house  is  the  one  in 
which  the  male  and  female  schools  are  now  held,  and  it  also  contains  the  apartments  of  the  mistress 
of  the  female  school.  The  house  which  the  master  occupies  is  attached  to  the  rere  of  this  school 
but,  I believe,  was  erected  subsequently,  and  was  not  built  on  any  part  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the 
fee-farm  grant;  but  whether  any  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fund  was  applied  in  buiklin"  this 
house,  or  whether  it  was  laid  out  on  the  old  house  standing  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  I have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

It  appears  that  former  masters  of  the  school  were  in  possession  of  some  land  adjoining  the  school 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  grantor,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  but  after  bis  death,  his  estates  having  been  subject  to 
incumbrances,  it  was  brought  by  the  creditors  under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  no  person  interested  in  maintaining  the  grant  being  aware  of  its  existence,  the  receiver  of  the 
court  took  possession  of  the  land,  and,  subsequently,  the  estate  was  sold  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  sale  of  incumbered  estates,  and  no  claim  having  been  made  on  foot  of  the  fee-farm  grant,  the 
lands  were  sold  without  reservation  of  any  right  under  the  grant.  The  master  produced  to  me  a 
notice,  served  on  him  from  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  being  the  usual  notice  to  lodge  objec- 
tions to  tenancies,  in  which  is  an  entry  in  the  schedule  in  the  words  following : — “The  ground  on 
which  the  church  and  schoolhouse  stands,  aud  which  is  half  an  acre,  granted  in  fee  to  the  rector  •”  and 
a second  entry  as  follows — “house  and  garden  occupied  by  the  parish  clerk  ; Is.,  yearly  rent;  tenant 
from  year  to  year ; terminates  29th  September  in  each  year.”  Now,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  the 
premises  attached  to  the  fee-farm  grant,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  church  is  not  erected  on  the  lands 
granted  thereby.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  master’s,  or  parish  clerk’s  house  was  so,  or  not 
but  the  garden,  attached  to  it  was  not  part  of  the  lands.  The  land  intervening  between  the  school- 
• house  and  the  church  certainly  was  not  comprised  in  the  grant,  and  the  master’s  house,  which  is  stated 
to  be  held  from  year  to  year,  lies  between  the  schoolhouse  and  church.  I am,  therefore,  quite  unable 
to  understand  on  what  principle  the  schedule  was  made  out,  if  any  reference  was  intended  to  be 
made  therein  to  the  fee-farm  grant  of  7th  March,  1821. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  quite  clear  is,  that  the  two  acres  which  were  granted  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in 
1821,  have  been  alienated  from  the  school  by  the  sale,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a tenant  of 
the  purchaser.  I have  only  to  add,  that  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  and  Mr. 
Justin  M‘Carthy,  son  of  the  grantor,  were  quite  ignorant  of  there  having  been  any  grant  made  by  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  sen.,  until  it  was  produced  by  me.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  jun.,  believed  that  former  masters  of 
the  school  held  the  land  as  a mere  gratuity  from  his  father  as  an  encouragement  for  good  conduct. — 
[13th  March,  1S56.] 

Dunbollogue ; Carrignavar  Girls’  School. — The  children  in  the  school  arc,  with  one  exception,  very 
young,  and  the  instruction  given  is  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  pupils  have  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  geography  or  grammar ; they  can  do  the  common  rules  in  arithmetic ; they  are  treated 
kindly  by  the  mistress,  who  seems  a very  respectable  woman.  The  parochial  clergy  very  seldom 
visit  the  school,  owing,  I believe,  to  their  residing  at  a great  distance  from  it. — [13th  March,  1856.] 

Durrus,  Parochial  School. — The  amount  of  secular  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  very  limited  ; 
neither  is  its  quality  good.  In  grammar  the  pupils  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech  ; in  geography  they  have  a notion  of  the  several  divisions  of  Europe,  but  no  further. 
The  style  of  writing  is  very  inferior.  I tried  five  of  them  in  English  dictation,  and  three  wrote  a 
sentence  without  any  mistake,  except  the  omission  of  a capital  letter  at  the  commencement. — [14th 
February,  1856.]  L 

Fanlobbus. Sillahertane  School. — The  amount  of  secular  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  very  small, 
and  the  quality  of  such  as  is  given  is  very  inferior.  The  pupils  cannot  read  correctly  a single  sen- 
tence, and  their  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  the  most  limited  description.  The  only  map  in  the 
school  is  that  of  Europe,  and  even  that  is  only  very  partially  known  by  any  of  the  pupils.  One 
pupil  alone  had  got  as  far  as  proportion,  in  arithmetic.  None  of  the  pupils  are  aged  more  than  eleven 
years,  but  for  that  age,  they  are  deplorably  ignorant.  This  I attribute  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
master,  who  has  not  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  very  little  of  his  hands.  His  literary  acquirements  are 
small.  The  supply  of  proper  books  is  most  inadequate. 
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The  house  itself  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  if  not  repaired  will,  I think,  soon  fall.  There  are 
no  funds  for  repairing,  it. — [19th  February,  185G.] 

Kilmeen,^  Erasmus  Smith's  Parochial  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this. school  is  very 
limited.  This  arises  in  some  degree,  I believe,  from  the  pupils  being  for  the  most  part  very  younn- ; 
but  I think  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  master  not  having  either  knowledge  or  skill  to  make  him 
an  efficient  teacher.  The  pupils  have  an  exceedingly  bad  manner  of  reading,  and  the  writing  is  very 
inferior.  In  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  geography,  they  have  a fair  average  knowledge  for 
children  of  their  age.  The  pupils  evince  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  their  religious 
instruction  being  carefully  attended  to,  under  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

Much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises, 
which,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  arc  in  a discreditable  condition. — [4th  February,  185G.J 


County  or  Cork. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Kilmeen.  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Parochial. 


Kilmoe;  Rock-island  School. — There  is  a very  limited  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school.  Kilmoe-  Rock- 
The  quality  of  that  professed  to  be  given  is  also  very  much  below  the  average.  The  pupils  know  island.  ’ 
scarcely  any  thing  of  geography — less  of  grammar  ; in  arithmetic  they  were  better,  but  not  good  ; 
and  only  one  pupil,  out  of  seven,  wrote  a sentence  to  dictation,  with  any  approach  to  correctness. 

I think  the  master  to  bo  a sincere  and  honest  man,  who  endeavours  to  impart  to  his  pupils  as  much 
knowledge  as  he  possesses  himself  ; but  his  own  acquirements  are  of  a very  limited  nature,  and  he 
has  still  less  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  ITe  has  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  write  well ; but,  notwithstanding,  he  is  not  furnished  with  engraved  head-lines  for  the 
pupils  to  copy. 

The  school  premises  are  in  a bad  state [12th  February,  1856.] 


Ailna gross,  National  School. — The  children  in  this  school  are  very  young,  and  the  education  given  Kilns'- ross, National, 
in  it  necessarily  limited.  In  arithmetic,  none  of  the  pupils  had  advanced  beyond  compound  multi- 
plication, or  in  geography,  beyond  pointing  out  on  a map  of  the  world  the  different  countries, 'oceans, 
and  seas.  In  grammar,  they  could  tell  the  different  parts  of  speech,  but  could  not  parse.  The 
writing  was  fair.  In  English  dictation,  only  one  boy  wrote  with  any  accuracy.  To  the  extent  to 
which  the  pupils  have  been  taught,  they  have  been  well  grounded  and  instructed,  and  the  master  seems 
to  treat  them  with  kindness.  I was  much  struck  with  the  clean  and  neat  condition  of  the  school- 
room, which  is  a pattern  in  that  respect. 

The  master  holds  a large  farm,  but  he  states  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  his  attendance  during 
school  hours. — [4th  February,  1856.] 


Kilshannig  ; Lombardstown  School. — The  children  are,  generally,  very  young,  and  the  standard  of  Kilshannig ; Lom- 
education  low.  I examined  five  of  the  pupils  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  found  two  only  hardstown. 
exhibiting  much  proficiency.  In  grammar  the  answering  was  fair.  In  English  dictation  not  one 
wrote  a short  sentence  with  accuracy— the  best  made  two  mistakes  in  spelling  ; the  rest  were  very 
bad.  This  state  of  affairs  may,  however,  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  advanced  class,  who  were  engaged  in  agricultural  labour. 

The  school  seems  to  be  well  attended  to  by  the  manager,  and  the  house  is  kept  in  a clean  and  neat 
condition. — [3rd  March,  1856.] 


Kilworth,  Parochial  School. — I did  not  institute  any  examination  in  this  case,  the  pupils  who  were  Kilworth,  Parochial, 
present  being  merely  infants— none  of  them  more  than  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  All  the  elder  chil- 
dren on  the  roll  were  absent,  being  employed  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  agricultural  labour, 
hrom  what  I did  see  in  the  school,  however,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  and  qualify 
of  the  instruction  given  is  very  low.  Geometry  and  algebra  are  not  taught  to  any  of  the  pupils, 
although  in  the  prescribed  course ; and  only  one  pupil  on  the  roll  is  learning  book-keepiim-  and  men- 
suration. The  schoolroom  is  a very  bad  one,  and  the  privies' and  offices  are  in  a very  bad  state  of 
repair.— [11th  March,  1856.]  J 


A insale,  Endowed  School.  I believe  that  the  master  has  the  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  Kinsale,  Endowed, 
necessary  lor  the  head  of  a classical  and  mathematical  school,  but  I believe  he  has  not  sufficient 
energy  to  make  Ins  school  successful.  He  states  that,  of  late,  the  wealthier  inhabitants  have  complained 
that  the  school  is  not  sufficiently  select,  and  many  of  them  have,  in  consequence,  withdrawn  their 
children.  From  inquiries  which  I made,  I understood  that  there  was  a complaint  made  by  the  class 
referred  to  of  discipline  not  being  properly  maintained  in  the  school,  but  I could  not  obtain  any  more 
than  a general  statement  to  that  effect.  I examined  two  of  the  pupils  in  Euclid,  first  book,  and 
tound  them  very  deficient  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  two  of  the  pupils 
translated,  very  fairly,  passages  from  Virgil  and  Homer,  but  knew  very  little  of  prosody.  In  English 
dictation  some  of  the  boys  showed  great  merit. 

On  the  whole,  although,  as  I have  already  observed,  I believe  the  master  has  literary  acquirements  of 
an  average  order  I do  not  see  much  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  He  seems  to 
nave  lost  the  confidence  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town.  There  are  no  boarders  at  present 
in  the  school,  and  the  state  of  the  house,  as  to  repairs,  and  its  situation  amidst  poor  lanes,  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  their  being  sent  there ; the  master’s  want  of  resources  also  prevents  him  from 
giving  a salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a competent  assistant. 

It  seems  to  me  also  a great  defect,  that  there  are  no  stated  examinations  of  the  pupils,  or  rewards 
tor  proficiency.  The  master  states  that  there  are  judgment  books,  which  the  parents  are  expected  to 
examine.— [29th  January,  1S5G.] 


Lislee;  Ballgculnane  Parochial  School.— This  is  one  of  the  best  parochial  rural  schools  I have  I/slee;  Ballyculnane 
visited.  J lie  master  seems  to  be  a very  efficient  teacher,  and  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  good  Parochial, 
books,  i lie  rector  of  the  parish  pays  much  attention  to  the  school,  and  mainly  supports  it.  The 
pupils  exhibit  much  more  than  the  average  proficiency.  I examined  five  of  them  in  English 
dictation,  geography,  and  grammar.  In  the  former,  three  wrote  with  great  accuracy.  °A11 
answered  well  in  geography  and  grammar.  Two  of  them  seemed  to  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid.  The  writing  was  not  very  good.  On  the  whole,  the  schooKloes 

great  credit  to  the  manager  and  master,  but  a little  more  attention  to  cleanliness  is  desirable [1st 

I’ebruary,  1856.]  ’ L 
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Millstreet,  National. 


Millstreet,  National  School. — It  appeal's  tliat  soon  after  tlie  decease  of  the  testatrix,  a schoolhouse 
was  erected  on  the  lands  of  Coomlagane,  out  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  her  will, 
but  that  no  lands  were  specifically  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  other  than  the  site  of 
the  house  so  erected  ; and  the  teachers  of  the  school  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  bequest  of  £40  per 
annum,  bequeathed  by  same  will. 

It  further  appears  that  that  schoolhouse  having  been  badly  built,  fell  down  previous  to  the  year 
1840,  and  that  a male  school  was  then  erected  on  the  same  lands,  by  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  by  subscription,  aided  by  a grant  of  about  £134  from  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion ; and  about  the  same  period  Bishop  Egan,  out  of  funds  at  his  command,  erected,  on  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  male  school,  a convent  and  school,  for  the  education  of  females,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000. 
The  latter  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order,  who,  as  teachers  thereof,  receive,  out  of  the  said 
bequest  of  £40  per  annum,  £30,  late  Irish  currency.  The  master  of  the  male  national  school  receives, 
from  the  same  fund,  £10,  Irish  currency,  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  two  acres  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  M'Cartliy,  for  the  purposes  of  a school,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  property  of  Coomlagane,  Mr.  M'Cartliy  O’Leary,  has  appropriated  two  acres,  of 
which  no  lease  or  giant  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  establishments  thereon,  making  together  four 
acres,  statute  measure.  On  this  there  have  been  erected  the  two  schools,  male  and  female  national,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  convent  of  the  Presentation  Order  of  nuns,  and  the  house  of  the  parish 
priest.  The  nuns  are  in  possession  of  about  one  acre  and  three  roods  of  the  lands;  the  male  national 
school,  including  site  of  house,  has  about  twenty  perches  of  land ; and  the  residue  is  appropriated  to 
the  chapel  and  to  the  parish  priest.  No  specific  two  acres  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  teachers 
of  the  school. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  expenditure,  by  Bishop  Egan,  it  is  considered  that  the  condition 
limiting  the  benefit  of  the  bequest  to  children  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  M'Carthy  is  at  an  end,  aud  that 
the  schools  have  thereby  become  public  schools,  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  vicinity. — 
[7th  February,  1856.] 


Murragh;  Farrin-  Murragh;  Farrinthomas  School. — This  school  is  not  in  a good  condition.  The  house  is  out  of 

thomas.  repair,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Longfiekl,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  is  making  arrangements  to  have  the 

roof  repaired,  out  of  his  own  funds.  The  schoolroom  is  kept  in  a very  filthy  condition,  and  there 
are  no  privies  attached  to  the  school.  The  children  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were,  generally, 
very  young,  to  which  the  low  state  of  education  was  probably  attributable.  The  pupils  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  grammar,  and  had  a limited  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography.  In  English 
dictation,  two  pupils,  out  of  five,  wrote  with  average  correctness — the  rest  most  inaccurately. 
The  master  stated  that  there  were  no  copy-books  or  writing  requisites  in  the  school. — [1st  February, 
1856.] 

Newmarket,  Girls'.  NemnarTcet,  Girls'  School. — There  is  a very  small  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school,  and  it 
is  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  pupils  have  a very  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  geography, 
none  of  grammar,  and  the  writing  is  not  good.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  writing  from  dictation. 
The  only  thing  that  is  much  attended  to  is  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  muslin  embroi- 
dery ; and  the  pupils  in  the  latter  do  not  exhibit  any  skill.  "When  I visited  the  school  the 
mistress  was  absent,  and  three  only  of  the  pupils  were  present,  who  were  engaged  in  needlework. 
The  school  was  formerly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  but  from  the 
small  number  who  attended  the  school,  that  society  ceased  to  support  it,  and  Mr.  Aldworth  lent  the 
house  to  the  Methodist  Mission  Society  about  a year  and  a-half  ago.  It  is  now  supported  by  that 
society  exclusively,  but,  I believe,  it  is  intended  to  be  given  up  altogether  in  May.  It  has,  from 
the  time  of  its  institution,  been  a female  school  only,  and  most  of  the  poor  Protestant  female  children 
are  educated  in  another  school,  on  which  I reported,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Church 
Education  Society. — [6th  Mhrch,  1856.] 


Queenstown,  Paro-  Queenstown,  Parochial,  Girls’  School. — I examined  the  pupils  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  reading ; 
cliial,  Girls'.  in  the  former  they  could  not  distinguish  a noun  from  an  adjective  or  a verb.  In  arithmetic 

all,  with  the  exception  of  one  girl,  failed  in  doing  a sum  in  long  division ; they  read  very  well, 
and  understood  what  they  read ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of  secular  education  given  in  the 
school  is  deficient.  Two  hours,  however,  are,  every  day  (from  one  to  three),  devoted  to  needlework, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  school  time  is  taken  up  with  religious  instruction,  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  pupils  will  exhibit  much  proficiency  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
— [16th  January,  1856.] 

Rahan,  Parochial.  Mahan,  Parochial  School. — The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  not  good.  The 

master  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  skill  in  teaching,  although  he  is  not  deficient  in  general  know- 
ledge of  the  branches  taught.  In  geography  and  arithmetic  the  pupils  were  below  the  average  in 
parochial  schools.  Their  knowledge  of  grammar  was  very  limited ; and  in  English  dictation,  out 
of  four  who  wrote  a sentence  for  me,  one  boy  made  one  mistake  in  spelling;  the  other  three 
wrote  very  inaccurately.  The  style  of  writing  i3  not  good.  In  Euclid,  two  boys  exhibited  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  The  schoolroom  and  house,  generally,  are  not  kept  clean,  or  in 
good  order.  The  girls  are  not  taught  any  kind  of  needlework. — [28th  February,  1856.] 


Rathclarin,  Paro-  Eatliclarin,  Parochial  School. — There  is  a very  small  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school,  and 

°Mal.  its  quality  is  not  good.  The  pupils  have  a bad  style  of  reading,  and  know  scarcely  any  thing  of 

grammar.  In  arithmetic  and  geography,  they  exhibited  some  knowledge.  The  writing  was  not 
good.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  master  has  not  the  qualifications  to  render  him  a good  one.  The 
books  in  use  are  of  a very  elementary  character. — [1st  February,  1856.] 


Rosscarbery, 
Diocesan  Free  School 
for  Ross. 


Rosscarbery,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Ross. — The  principal  master,  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  seems  to  possess 
the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  diocese — both  as  to  character,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  and  qualifications  as  head  of  a classical  school — and  the  school  is  increasing 
gradually.  The  number  of  day  pupils  cannot  be,  I think,  much  extended,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  who  are  not  in  a position  to  give  their 
children  an  education  so  expensive  as  the  charges  of  this  school  would  make  it.  There  is  ample 
accommodation  for  a large  number  of  boarders,  but  before  any  considerable  number  could  be  received 
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extensive  repairs  should  be  made  in  the  dormitories,  which,  from  the  tenure  under  which  the 
master  holds  the  house,  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  himself.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  seems  to 
me  to  have  many  qualifications  for  his  present  office  as  principal  master.  I believe  him  to  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  but  he  docs  not  profess  to  have  a very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  generally.  His  assistant  seems  to  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
latter,  at  least  so  far  as  is  necessary  as  a preparation  for  entrance  into  college  ; but  certainly  his 
salary  is  very  small,  and  I-  believe  that  special  circumstances  alone  connected  with  the  assistant 
enable  Mr.  O’Callaghan  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a person  with  his  qualifications. 

Modern  languages  and  drawing  are  not  taught  at  present  in  the  school,  and  could  not  be 
taught  with  the  present  staff ; and  unless  there  were  such  a number  of  pupils  willing  to  pay  for  the 
attendance  of  teachers  in  those  departments,  as  would  make  it  worth  their  while  to  visit  the  school, 
no  instruction  in  these  branches  could  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  school — as  neither  the  master  nor  his 
assistant  are  competent  to  impart  it,  and  the  present  state  of  the  school  does  not  enable  Mr.  O’Callaghan 
to  keep  a resident  teacher. 

I may  add,  that  from  what  I could  hear  and  observe,  the  pupils  are  well  treated,  and  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  master,  and  that  he  gives  satisfaction  to  their  parents. 

I heard  several  of  the  pupils  examined  in  Latin,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a fair  knowledge  of 
translation  and  prosody.  Several  of  the  pupils  exhibited  vei-y  great  accuracy  and  proficiency  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid.  Some  of  them,  also,  did  a quadratic 
equation  very  well,  and  wrote  from  dictation  without  a mistake. — [9th  February,  1856.] 

Skibbereen  ; Abbestrcwry  School. — In  point  of  amount  and  quality  of  the  secular  instruction  given  in 
the  school  the  standard  is  very  low,  arid  altogether  the  school  is  a very  inferior  one.  Only  one  boy 
had  made  any  progress  in  Euclid,  and  that  only  to  the  sixteenth  proposition  of  first  book,  and  his 
knowledge  so  far  was  very  imperfect.  None  of  those  present  exhibited  any  proficiency  in  grammar. 
In  English  dictation  one  boy  alone,  out  of  four,  could  write  without  great  inaccuracy  in  spelling.  The 
writing  was  fair,  and  arithmetic  pretty  good. 

The  schoolroom  is  kept  in  a very  dirty  condition,  and  is,  I believe,  never  cleaned. 

There  was  a classical  school  in  connexion  with  this,  until  1855,  when  it  was  discontinued  for  want 
of  funds. — [15th  February,  1S5G.] 

Skull;  Cove,  or  Leamcon  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  of  the  very  lowest 
grade.  The  children  whom  I saw  in  the  school  were  not  all  very  young.  One  boy  of  fourteen 
could  read  with  great  hesitation,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  grammar  or  geography.  Arithmetic, 
as  far  as  compound  multiplication,  was  the  only  branch  of  education  in  which  the  pupils  showed 
any  knowledge.  The  master  himself  writes  very  badly,  and  disregards  all  rules  of  grammar 
and  spelling. 

The  only  books  for  instruction  in  reading  in  the  school  being  the  Bible  and  religious  tracts,  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  likely  to  attend  in  any  considerable  number. 

The  master  states  that  he  makes  no  charges,  in  money,  from  the  pupils,  but  receives  “ compliments” 
from  them  in  labour  on  his  farm.  He  also  gets  a salary  as  Scripture  Reader  to  the  Irish  Reforma- 
tion Society. 

The  schoolhouse  is  gradually  becoming  dilapidated  for  want  of  repair.  I could,  with  difficulty, 
find  a place  where  the  rain  could  not  come  down  upon  me,  and  it  was  difficult  to  retain  the  paper 
on  which  I was  writing,  from  the  wind  entering  by  the  roof,  doors,  and  broken  windows. 

There  are  no  funds  to  repair  the  house,  and,  apparently,  it  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  for  a school. — [12th  February,  1856.] 

Skull ; Lissacaha  School. — The  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
The  master  candidly  admitted  that  he  was  incapable  of  imparting  any  higher  instruction  than  reading 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Of  five  pupils  whom  I examined  in  dictation,  one  alone  wrote  the  fifth 
commandment  with  any  accuracy,  and  that  one  commenced  the  sentence  without  a capital  letter. 

The  house  is  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  repairs  of  the  roof. — [12th  February,  1856.] 

Templemartin;  MoskeaghScliool. — Thisisoucof  themostinferiorschools  Ihavo  visited,  so  far  as  I could 
judge,  in  the  absence  of  the  pupils,  from  an  examination  of  the  master  in  geography  and  grammar,  in 
which  I found  him  very  ignorant.  He  was,  in  the  latter,  unable  to  distinguish  an  adjective  from  a 
noun,  or  to  point  out  a verb  in  a sentence.  One  of  the  pupils  entered  the  school  whilst  I was 
there,  and  he  did  a sum  for  me  in  proportion,  and  in  compound  division,  with  great  accuracy,  and 
this  seemed  the  only  branch  of  education  in  which  the  master  had  auy  knowledge. 

The  copy-books  which  were  produced  to  me  showed  very  little  proficiency  in  writing.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  vocal  music,  taught  by  ear,  but  the  master  admits  that  he  is  a bad  singer  himself. 
The  master  also  stated  to  me,  that  he  thought  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs  had.  the  day  before,  required  the  standard  of  instruction  to  be  raised. 

The  whole  house  and  premises  are  kept  in  a state  of  great  filthiness. 

I think  it  right  to  state  that  the  master  showed  mo  very  excellent  testimonials  from  clergymen,  as  to 
his  moral  character,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  whom  I afterwards  met;  and  I must  also  add  my  testimony  to  the  candour  with  which 
he  admitted  his  deficiencies. — [26th  January,  1856.] 

Templetrine;  Ballinaspiille,  National,  Boys’  School. — This  school  is  an  average  one  in  point  of 
quality  and  amount  of  instruction  given  in  it.  'The  master  seems  to  have  a good  way  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  In  English  dictation  I have  seldom  met  boys  who  acquitted  themselves  so  well. 
Out  of  four  boys  who  wrote  a sentence  for  me,  three  wrote  with  perfect  accuracy  in  every  respect ; 
one  boy  answered  fairly  in  first  book  of  Euclid ; and  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  the}'  exhibited 
fair  proficiency. 

The  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom  are  adequate,  but  there  being  no  grate  in  the  fire- 
place, and  the  only  fuel  being  an  insufficient  supply  of  small  coals  brought  by  the  pupils,  it  was 
extremely  cold.  The  pupils  are  let  out  for  half  an  hour,  to  warm  themselves  by  exercise. 

The  school  not  being  kept  in  clean  or  good  order,  and  the  provision  for  warming  being  very  inade- 

fuate,  in  some  degree  account  for  the  bad  attendance  of  pupils  on  such  cold  days  as  the  one  on  which 
visited  the  school. — [30th  January,  1856.] 
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County  of  Cork.  Templelrine ; Ballinaspittle,  National,  Girls'  School. — The  state  of  education  was  very  low,  hut  the 

children  were,  generally,  very  young.  None  of  them  had  gone  beyond  addition  and  subtraction  in 

E Operation .U‘  arithmetic.  Only  one  girl  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  geography 

aspittley' National,' ' The  general  observations  as  to  the  management  of  the  male  school  are  applicable  to  this  one  also. 

Gins.  ’ — [30th  January,  1856.'] 

Youvlial,  Collegiate  Youglial,  Collegiate  and  Commercial  School. — The  pupils  in  the  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  young, 

and  Commercial.  and  Ilone  of  them  have  advanced  far  in  classics  ; but  so  far  as  they  have  advanced,  I think  that  they 
are  well  instructed.  They  also  receive  good  instruction  in  English,  algebra,  and  geography,  including 
use  of  the  globes  and  elements  of  astronomy.  I tried  them  also  in  English  dictation,  and  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  wrote  with  accuracy.  The  master  has  very  excellent  testimonials  as  to 
his  competency  as  a classical  and  general  teacher  ; and  he  appears  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  son,  who  is  his  present  usher,  is,  I believe,  an  efficient  teacher. 

The  schoolroom  is  not  kept  as  clean  and  orderly  as  it  should  be. — [19tli  January,  185G.] 

Youglial,  Free  Girls.  Youglial,  Free  Girls’  School. — This  school  is  altogether  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
arc  inadequate  to  its  support  in  full  efficiency.  Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  it  by  a number 
of  ladies  and  by  the  Protestant  clergy.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  taken  up  with  religious 
instruction,  which  appears  to  be  very  efficient,  and  with  needlework.  In  writing  and  reading  the 
pupils  exhibited  more  than  average  progress  and  accuracy,  and  wrote  a sentence  to  dictation  satisfac- 
torily.—[22nd  January,  1856.  j 


Endowments  not  TABLE,  No.  2 ENDOWMENTS  NOT  IN  OPERATION. 

in  Operation. 

Buttevaut.  Batlevant  School. — The  authority  for  this  endowment  appears  to  be  the  Thirteenth  Report  from  the 

Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  dated  IStli  March,  1812,  page  306;  under  the 
head  of  Buttevant,  it  is  there  stated,  “ the  Countess  of  Lanesborough  endowed  this  school  in  the 
year  1698,  with  a house,  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  £20  per  annum  and  under  the  head  of  Castle- 
liarrison,  in  same  page,  it  is  stated  that  “the  school  of  Buttevant,  founded  by  Lady  Lanesborough, 
having  no  revenue  but  what  arose  from  lands  which  were  leasehold,  and  the  lease  having  long  since 
expired,  the  property  changed  owners,  and  the  school  has  of  course  ceased.”  lam  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  information  respecting  the  endowment  so  referred  to  in  the  above  report.  An  extract  from 
the  will  of  Frances,  Dowager  Viscountess  Lanesborough,  dated  Sth  December,  1719,  has  been  furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Rev.  John  L.  Robinson,  of  Buttevant,  by  which  it  appears,  that  being 
entitled  to  the  castle  and  lands  of  Buttevant  for  the  residue  of  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  she  be- 
queathed same  to  Lady  Vesey  for  the  aforesaid  term,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  £20  a-year  “ to 
the  schoolmaster.”  The  date  of  the  will  being  subsequent  to  the  period  stated  to  have  been  the  date 
of  the  original  endowment,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  (if  originated  by  the  same  Lady 
Lanesborough)  must  have  been  otherwise  than  by  her  will,  but  recognised  by  it.  There  is  no 
reference  made  in  the  will  to  a house  or  land.  If,  therefore,  the  endowment  was  as  stated  in  the 
above  report,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  expired  by  lapse  of  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  school  has  existed 
in  Buttevant,  deriving  any  aid  from  the  endowment,  since  the  year  1820,  or  some  time  previously. 
The  last  master  was  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  who  appears  to  have  received  his  appointment  in 
January,  1783,  from  Lady  Barrymore,  as  guardian  of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  a minor ; he 
occupied,  until  his  death  in  1S2S,  the  house  that  had  been  previously  used  as  a schoolhouse,  and 
about  half  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  it.  That  house  is  now  a ruin,  and  it  and  the  land  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Doneraile,  whose  father,  the  late  earl,  purchased  the  estate  about  the 
year  1826.  I was  furnished  by  his  agent  with  the  printed  rental  of  the  estate,  prepared  for  the 
sale,  and  I find  in  it  a statement  that  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton  held  premises,  sixty-eight  feet  in 
front,  and  300  in  depth,  in  the  to  wn  of  Buttevaut,  for  one  life,  rent  free  ; with  the  observation — “ tenant 
is  an  old  gentleman  who  holds  rent  free,  during  his  life  ; premises  reasonably  worth  £15  per  annum.” 

In  a letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Robinson  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  dated  20th  January,  1855, 
he  states  that,  according  to  information  given  to  him,  the  school  was  endowed  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  that  the  salary  of  £20  a-year  was  made  a permanent 
charge  on  the  Buttevant  estate.  I learned  from  Mr.  Robinson  that  there  is  no  authority  (that  lie  is 
aware  of)  for  this  statement,  except  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I have 
not  been  able,  by  local  inquiries,  in  any  way  to  confirm  it. — [Sth  March,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — Since  the  preceding  was  written,  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  ah 
extract  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  Chancery  (Ireland),  William  III.,  from  which  it  appears  that  by  a deed 
enrolled  11th  June,  169S,  bearing  date  4th  March,  1695,  and  made  between  Denny  Muschamp  and 
Thomas  Denny,  of  first  part,  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  Sir  Robert  Southwell  and  others, 
heirs  of  Robert  Boyle,  deceased,  of  second  part,  and  Francis,  Bernard,  and  Hugh  Harding,  of  third  part, 
reciting  a deed  dated  Sth  April,  1693,  wherein  said  Earl,  Hon.  Henry  Boyle,  and  said  Robert  Southwell, 
granted,  pursuant  to  last  will  of  Robert  Boyle,  premises,  the  estate  of  said  Robert  Bovle,  in  trust  for 
said  Denny  Muschamp,  and  his  heirs,  to  prevent  the  merger  of  a term  of  years  which  he  had  therein,  and 
that  said  Thomas  Denny  and  Denny  Muschamp  became  bound  to  said  Earl,  in  a sum  of  £400,  to  se- 
cure payment  of  £20  a year,  for  the  purpose  thereinafter  stated,  said  parties  of  the  first  part  did, 
in  full  discharge  and  performance  of  said  obligation  and  agreement,  grant  unto  said  parties  of  the  third 
part  and  their  heirs  £20  a-year  out  of  the  Castle,  Manor,  Town,  and  lands  of  Buttevant,  upon  trust  to  pay 
said  £20  a year  as  the  free  gift  of  said  Robert  Boyle,  for  the  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster  of  a 
free  school,  to  be  held  at  Buttevant,  to  be  chosen  by  said  Denny  Muschamp  and  his  heirs,  with  appro- 
bation of  Bishop  of  Diocese,  but  in  case  of  school  being  vacant  for  six  months,  said  Bishop  to  make 
the  appointment. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  endowment  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the  Countess  of 
Lanesborough,  and  charged  on  her  term  of  years,  was  in  fact  created  under  the  preceding  deed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  charged  on  the  fee;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it 
is  referred  to  in  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Lanesborough,  as  a pre-existing  endowment,  to  which  her 
term  was  subject,  as  it  now  appears,  in  common  with  the  fee  out  of  which  it  was  derived,  and  not  as 
then  created  de  novo. — [27th  February,  1857.] 
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Inchigeela  School. — A schoolhouse  seems  to  have  been  erected  immediately  after  the  conveyance  of 
the  site,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  possession  of  William  Browne,  who  was  nominated  master 
by  the  above-mentioned  deed. 

The  only  information,  with  reference  to  the  endowment  in  question,  which  I could  obtain,  was  from 
this  same  William  Browne,  who  states  that  the  house  was  erected  by  himself,  at  an  expense  of  £182. 
That  on  the  deed  being  executed,  and  a valuation  of  the  house  being  sent  to  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  lie  received  a grant  of  £50  in  liquidation  of  so  much  of  the  expenditure  he  had 
so  made;  that  the  association,  for  three  or  four  years,  paid  him  a salary  of  £15  a-year,  as  the  master 
of  such  school,  which  was  then  discontinued,  and  he  refused  any  longer  to  remain  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  but  permitted  another  teacher  to  have  the  use  of  two  of  the  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  a school, 
which  was  held  therein  for  some  years  afterwards ; that  inasmuch  as  he  had,  at  his  own  expense, 
erected  the  house  (with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  £50),  lie  claimed  a right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  other  part  of  the  house,  and  still  maintains  his  right  to  hold  possession  until  repaid  his 
expenditure ; soon  afier  he  had  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  school,  the  then  rector  threw  down  the  fence 
separating  the  acre  of  land  from  the  rest  of  the  glebe  land,  and  resumed  possession  of  the  ground,  and 
William  Browne  is  not  now  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  land  except  the  site  of  the  house.  The 
parochial  school  is  now  held  in  a house  in  the  vicinity,  and  derives  no  benefit  from  the  grant.  The 
statement  of  William  Browne  seems,  in  some  degree,  improbable,  but  I was  unable  to  obtain  any  con- 
tradiction of  his  story.  He  alleges  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  large  expenditure  above  men- 
tioned by  having  lately  married,  and  received  a good  portion  with  his  wife,  and  that  he  borrowed 
the  rest.  He  is  a person  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and,  from  what  I could  ascertain,  seems  to 
have,  at  all  times,  been  in  possession  of  considerable  means.  He  is  the  parish  clerk.  The  house  is 
not  in  very  good  repair,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very  suitable  for  a schoolhouse,  but, 
by  a small  expenditure,  it  could  be  made  reasonably  suitable  for  such  a purpose.— [21st  February, 


Table,  No.  3. — Contingent  Endowments. 

Cork,  Lapp's  Charity. — A scheme  for  the  administration  of  this  endowment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  12th  November,  1S56.  It  proposesat  present  to  provide  an  Asylum  foraged  and 
infirm  persons,  and  when  the  funds  of  the  charity  shall  be  sufficient,  schools  for  children,  natives  of  Cork, 
being  Protestants  or  of  Protestant  parents.  The  funds  are  stated  to  amount  to  a sum  of  £31,927 
12s.  9(7,  of  which  it  is  recommended  that  a sum  of  £12,000  Government  3 per  cent,  stock  should  be 
sot  apart  to  pay  two  several  life  annuities  of  £300,  and  £20  charged  on  the  fund.  Until  these  life 
annuities  terminate  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  funds  applicable  to  the  establishment  of 
the  schools. — [22nd  December,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Athnowen;  Knockanemore  School. — The  Rev.  Maurice  Walsh,  parish  priest,  who  has  been  in  the 
parish  for  about  sixteen  years,  states  that  he  does  not  know  the  exact  nature  or  amount  of  the  bequest, 
but  from  inquiries  which  he  has  made,  he  believes  that  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school,  derived 
from  the  bequest,  was  lost  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  had  been  lent ; and  that  the  school,  thus  deprived  of  this  support,  was  soon  after  discontinued.  He 
is  not  aware  that  there  was  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  site  of  the  house. 

The  Rev.  Edmond  Lombard,  rector  of  the  parish,  has  forwarded  to  me  a statement  from  his  parish 
clerk,.  John  Reid — who  was  not  at  home  when  I visited  the  neighbourhood — in  which  he  states 
from  information  which  lie  had  collected,  that  there  was  a priest  or  friar  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  who 
left  by  will  fourteen  acres  of  the  lands  of  Knockanemore  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  a school 
which  was  then  established  near  the  present  chapel.  These  fourteen  acres  were  held  by  lease,  which 
expired  a few  years  since.  The  land  was  held  by  Bartholomew  Murphy,  whose  father  was  a relative 
of  the  priest.  And  I have  a further  statement  from  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  John  Hawkes  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a schoolhouse  at  Knockanemore,  and  a master  that  must  have  had  a °-ood 
salary,  as  he  kept  a horse,  and  on  a holiday  sometimes  hunted  with  Mr.  Hawkes.  That  sclioof  has 
been  discontinued  for  several  years,  and  the  house  thrown  down.  He  heard  it  was  a charge  of 
£40  a-ycar  that  Mr.  William  Hawkes  sold  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  term  of  his  life,  or  dunn"  a 
lease,  that  paid  the  expenses  of  the  school ; and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  fund  ceased, 
and  the  school  was  given  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  stated  to  me  that  the  priest  had 
no  land  whatever.  The  testator’s  nephew,  who  resides  near  the  locality,  was  not  at  home,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  any  inquiry  from  him. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  certain  is,  that  the  endowment,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  lost,  or  has 
ceased. — [17th  March,  1856.] 

Doneraile,  Charity  School. — In  Dalton’s  Appendix  to  the  Report  (1835)  of  Select  Committee  on 
Education,  Ireland,  page  538,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a school  at  Doneraile  which  had  an  annual 
income  of  £20,  granted  by  Lord  Doneraile,  with  a statement  that  the  then  lord  allowed,  as  he  was 
informed,  £87  per  annum  for  the  school ; but  only  £20  seems  of  ancient  endowment.  Mr.  Dalton 
gives,  as  his  authority,  “Report  of  Charity  Schools,  1730,”  to  which  reference  may  be  made.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Somerville,  of  Doneraile,  has  also  referred  to  the  statements  to  be  found  in  Smith’s  History 
of  Cork  (see  edit.  1750,  Dub.,  vol.  i.,  p.  340),  and  Lodge’s  Peerage  (see  same,  by  Mervin  Archdall 
Dub.,  1789,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  120—1).  With  respect  to- these  authorities  I shall  only  observe,  that  the 
extract  from  the  Report  of  Charity  Schools  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  charity  schools  of 
Ireland,  reported  to  the  year  1724;  but  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  as  stated  in  Lodge’s 
Peerage,  is  dated  7th  April,  1726.  I failed,  from  local  inquiries,  to  discover  any  further  information 
on  the  subject,  except  that  there  was  a charity  school  in  Doneraile  up  to  the  year  1780,  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  boys  were  clothed  like  the  pupils  in  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in  Dublin,  but  that  after 
that  year  it  was  discontinued.  The  present  school,  in  Doneraile,  is  exclusively  supported  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Doneraile,  and  has  no  endowment  that  I could  discover ; it  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
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Charity. 


Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 

Athnowen ; Knock- 
anemore. 


Doneraile,  Charity. 
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year  1820,  but  I could  not  connect  it  in  any  way  with  any  ancient  endowment  ; and  Lord  Doneraile 
with  whom  I had  an  interview,  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  endowment. 

I may  add,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bequest  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Doneraile 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  was  ever  in  force,  or  that  any  lands  were  ever  purchased  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  will. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  will  of  a Mr.  Meury  is  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Lord  Doneraile,  as 
stated  in  Lodge. — [8th  March,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — Since  the  preceding  was  written,  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  an 
extract  from  the  will  of  Arthur,  Lord  Viscount  Doneraile,  taken  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  proved  8th  February,  1727,  which  is  as  follows : — “I  likewise  direct  and  appoint  that  my 
executor,  out  of  the  mortgage  on  the  estate  of  said  Bartholomew  Purdon,  lay  out  six  hundred  pounds 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  which  lands  are  to  be  to  the  uses  following,  that  is  to  say  : — fifteen  pounds 
thereof  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  mastex-,  who  shall  instruct  the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of 
Doneraile,  the  residue  to  he  laid  out  in  clothing  thirteen  poor  children,  one  child  whereof  is  thereout 
to  be  so  taught  and  clothed,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Fleury ; and  I do  appoint  that  my  executor 
and  his  heirs,  and  in  default  of  such  heirs,  my  right  heirs  shall  have  the  appointment  of  such  master, 
and  the  laying  out  the  i-esidue  of  such  money  in  clothing  such  poor  childreu  as  they  shall  think  proper.” 
— [22nd  December,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Macloney;  Castleview  School. — This  school  is  referred  to  in  the  tabular  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education  (1835),  page  538.  It  is  there  described  as  having  an  endowment  of 
£10  a-year  in  operation,  but  the  origin  of  the  endowment  is  not  stated.  It  appears,  however,  from 
a letter  from  Mr.  T.  Hurley,  describing  himself  as  principal  master  of  the  national  school,  Castleview- 
that  formerly  a school  was  supported  by  a bequest  of  £10  per  annum,  from  the  late  Mrs.  Browne ; that 
the  bequest  was  intended  for  a master  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  of  Castleview  or  Incliina- 
chingane,  and  was,  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browne,  paid  by  Patrick  Ronayne,  Esq.,  of 
Castleview,  who  became  entitled  to  Mrs.  Browne’s  property  in  that  estate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  last  mentioned  is  the  school  refen-ed  to  in  the  above 
report.  I called  on  Mr.  Thomas  Hurley,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  from  his  own  know- 
ledge. I called  on  Mr.  Patrick  Ronayne,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Browne,  at 
Castleview,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  it  was  true  that  Mrs.  Browne  had  executed  a will,  in  which  she 
left  a sum  of  £'10  per  annum  (charged  on  her  estate  of  Castleview)  for  the  support  of  a school  then 
existing  thereon,  but  that  before  her  death  that  will  became  inoperative  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Browne 
executing  a deed,  by  which,  in  her  lifetime,  she  made  a settlement  of  her  estate,  and  that  the  will 
so  made  by  her  was  never  acted  on,  or  proved.  Mr.  Ronayne,  however,  admitted  to  me,  that  after 
Mrs.  Browne’s  death  the  bequest  was  paid  to  the  master  of  the  then  existing  school  by  the  successive 
owners,  viz.,  his  father,  brother,  and  himself ; but  lie  said  the  payment  was  considered  by  each  of 
them  as  purely  voluntary,  and  not  legally  enforceable ; that  he  himself  continued  to  make  the  pay- 
ment until  shortly  before  1847,  when  the  property  became  uneqnal  to  the  burdens  that  had  been 
placed  upon  it  by  Mrs.  Browne.  Since  that  period  no  payment  has  been  made,  and  tbe  sclioolhouse 
has  been  thrown  down.  The  establishment  of  a national  school  has  rendered  its  re-construction 
unnecessary.  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Driscoll,  parish  priest  of  Kilmicliael,  on  whom  I called,  told  me  that  he 
prepared  for  Mrs.  Browne  the  heads  of  her  will,  and  that  a bequest  of  the  kind  mentioned  was  con- 
tained in  it,  but  he  never  saw  the  will  as  executed.  He  states  that  the  will  was  placed,  by  Mrs. 
Browne,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  but  was,  under 
some  pretence,  got  out  of  his  hands,  and  is  not  now  forthcoming. — [21st  February,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  K.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Causeway ; Killury, 
National,  Boys. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nelan, 
will,  11  Dec., 
1829,  £1,250, 

£700  of  which 
expended  in 

building,  re- 
mainder £550 
invested  in  Go- 
vernment stock; 
Robert  Richard 
Oliver,  grant  of 

Site. 

21  10  0 

16  10  0 

For  building  and  endow- 
ing a school  in  such  part 
of  the  parish  of  Killury, 
and  on  such  plan,  and 
with  such  regulations, 
as  executors  should 
think  proper. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

■ Causeway ; Killury, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; spell- 
ing ; English  dictation ; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Sewing ; knitting ; Berlin 
wool  work. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 

Kilbonane,  or  Lystrie, 
National,  Boys. 

Rev.Thcs.Fitzger- 
ald,  will,  death, 
28  April,  1835, 
one  moiety  of 
the  interest  of 
£2,000,  also 
£100  expended, 
together  with 

amounting  in 
all  to  £289  4s. 
on  building ; 
Daniel  Mahony, 
promise  of  lease 

Site. 

8 116 

30  0 0 

£100  for  building  school- 
house  iu  parish,  and 
moiety  of  interest  for 
the  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  poorest 
inhabitantsof  the  parish, 
under  the  regulation  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
andcatechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Kilbonane,  or  Lystrie, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy : arithmetic. 

Needlework ; embroidery; 
knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Kilbonane,  or  Lystrie ; 
Faha,  National. 

Identical  witli 
preceding;  also 
building  grant 
from  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, about  1838 
premises  securet 
by  bond. 

Site. 

5 16  2 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic; 
Euclid;  algebra;  men- 
suration ; trigonometry ; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 

Kilcroliane ; Sneem, 
Free. 

Fras.  Christopher 
Bland,  lease  for 

July,"  1825,  site 
and  house. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  to  he  at  all 
times  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Kilgarvnn,  Free. 

Richard  Orpcn 
Townsend,  grant 

one  rood  and 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

- 

~ 

For  a school  to  be  at  all 
times  conducted  on  tbe 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

— 

Killarney,  Monastery, 
National. 

Ilonoria  Maria 
Raymond,  grant 
3 Nov.,  1841. 

6 2 9 

9 11  1 
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Operation.  County  of  Kerry. 


Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 


Number.  I Religion. 


State  of  Instruction, 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


Teachers  are 
community 
monks  of  Brest 
tation  Order. 


Trustees  of  be- 
quest, £12  ; 
National  Board, 
.£20. 


Trustees  of  be- 
quest, £4 ; Na- 
tional Board, 


Trustees  of  Fitz- 
gerald fund,£; 
National  Board, 


Trustees  of  Fitz- 1 School  fee 
gerald  fund, £5 
National  Board,' 


Trustees  of  Fitz- 
gerald Fund, 
£5 ; National 
Board,  £26. 
National  Board. 


Island  and  Coast 
Society, Rector, 
and  Mrs.  Ill glis. 


Earl  of  Ivenniare, 
£40;  National 
Board,  £40. 


Satisfactory ; sys- 
tem of  punish- 
ment objection- 
able. Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  332. 


Hitherto  unsatis- 
factory. Vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Satisfactory. 

For  administration 
of  Trust  fund,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  332. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 


♦ Iu  this  County  the  Assistant  Commissioner  recorded  in 


js  tho  religious  denomination  of  the  pupils  present  at  the  time  of  his  inspection. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Killorglin,  National, 
Boys. 

William  Blcnner- 
liassett,  will, 
proved  6 Oct., 
1835,  £500;  part 
expended  in 
building,  £231 
15s.  lit/.,  with 
£250  from  Na- 
tional Board  ; 
site  vested  in 
trustees ; residue 
of  trust  fund, 
£350  2s.  Govern- 
ment 3 per  cent. 
Stock. 

Site. 

14  19  0 

10  10  0 

For  building  a school- 
house  and  supporting 
teacher  of  a school  in 
parish,  to  beunderdirec- 
tion  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 
tion; outlines  of  his. 
tory ; Latin  and  Greek 
roots. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Killorglin,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  out- 
lines of  history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 
ting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Milltown,  National, 
Boys. 

Rev.  Thos.  Fitz- 
gerald, will, 
death,  28  April, 
1835,  one  moiety 
of  the  interest  of 
£2,000,  also£100 
expended,  to- 
gether with 

amounting  in 
all  to  £470  18s. 
oil.,  on  building; 
site  held  under 
lease  for  thirty- 
one  years  and 
one  life  (con- 
current). 

Site. 

14  12  6 

SO  0 0 

£100  for  building  school- 
house  in  parish,  and 
moiety  of  interest  for 
the  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  poorest 
inhabitants  of  parish,  in 
reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  catechism, 
under  the  regulation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Milltown,  Convent, 
National. 

Expended  on  build- 
ing and  purchase 
of  Land,  £221 
13s.  till.  ; Sir 
John  Godfrey, 
lease  of  site. 

Site. 

7 3 0 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; dicta- 
tion ; history. 

Plain  and  ornamental, 
needlework;  crochet; 
knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Milltown,  Scriptural. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
8s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  Id. ; Sir  John 
Godfrey,  grant, 
16  Oct.,  1824. 

0 1 0 

4 8 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Crochet  and  fancy  knit- 
ting. 

Scriptures. 

Tarbert,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  bd. ; 
subscriptions, 
£46  3s.  Id. ; Sir 
Edward  Leslie, 
grant,  30  May, 
1812. 

3 0 38 

12  18  7 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Chtirch 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; English  history; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Tarbert,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund). 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; history. 

Needlework ; crochet  and 
embroidery. 

S.criptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Operation.  County  of  Kerry — continued. 


Value  of 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855- 


National  Board. 


22  0 0 

8 0 0 
Assistant. 


National  Board. 


Trustees  of  Fitz- 
gerald Fund, 
£20  ; National 
Board,  £3i 


The  teachers 
a Community  of 
Nuns  of  Presen- 
tation Order. 


£20  for 
each  hun- 
dred pupil*! 
attend- 


Trustees  of  Fitz- 
gerald Fund. 
National  Board. 


From  Presbyte- 
rian Mission 
Fund. 


Apartments 
|and  land, £8; 

gratuity 
from  Gover- 


Gratuity 
tom  Gover- 
nors, £5. 


VdeEx.Rep.  / 
p.  332. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  333. 


Satisfactory. 

For  administration 
of  trust  funds, 
vide  Ex.Rep.  A.  C. 


funds, 
vide  Ex.Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  333. 


Very  unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  333. 

Trustees  not  aware 
of  existence  of 
Deed. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  334. 


Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  334. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Name  of  School. 


Tralee,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


Tralee ; Strand-street, 
Girls. 


Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage,  i 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School  ' 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  | 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments,  \ 

Building  grant 1 
from  ICildare- 
place  Society, 
£64  12s.  id.  ; 

Edward  Denny, 
grant  of  site,  1 3 

Site. 

8 6 0 

(Salary 

general  i 
fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo. I. 

For  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  to 
be  conducted  upon  regu- 
lations of  Kildare-place 
Society,  according  to 
their  printed  and  pub- 
lished rules  then  in  force. 

Deed. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £63 
13s.  10</.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £63 
13s.  10<f. ; site 
from  JudgeDay, 
1S23  ;Rev.  Edw. 
Fitzgerald  Day, 
confirmatory 
grant  of  site,  18 
January,  1842. 

Site. 

For  teaching  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic, 

needlework,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  in- 
struction for  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Total, 

j 10  1 7 
i and  9 sites. 

119  2 3 

~ 

87  0 0 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  English 
history  ; geography  ; 
arithmetic ; Euclid ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Rcading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; English 
history  ; geography  ; 
arithmetic. 

Vocal  sacred  music. 

Sewing  ; knitting  ; cro- 
chet ; embroidery. 

Scriptures. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


En  DO  WHEN 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </. 

Ardfert. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School- 
building Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscriptions,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; site  from  Mr. 

Site. 

4 13  0 

Ballyheigh. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £61  16s. 
11  tf.  ; James  Crosbie, 
grant,  28  Dec.,  1824. 

0 3 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Castlegregory. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
will,  proved  27  August, 
1835,  £500. 

15  0 0 

For  educating  the  poor  of  parish  of  Castle- 
gregory in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  catechism,  under  regulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop.  Extract  from  Will. 

Cloghane. 

Same,  £500. 

- 

- 

- 

15  0 0 

For  educating  the  poor  of  parish  of  Cloghane 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  cate- 
chism, under  regulation  of  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop.  Extract  from  Will. 

Dingle,  National. 

Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  will, 
proved  20  Dec.,  1849, 
£40  rent  or  annuity  paid 
by  Bequest  Board,  and 
£60  accumulation  in- 
vested; building  grant 
from  National  Board, 
£162 ; subscriptions, 
£137  13s.  lOrf. ; Cathe- 
rine Fitzgerald,  grant, 
1834. 

1 0 0 
and  Rent- 
charge. 

10  0 0 

40  0 0 

1 16  0 

For  clothing  the  poor  children  attending  the 
Dingle  National  school. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Killorglin,  Protestant. 

William  Blennerhassett, 
will,  proved  60ct.,  1835, 
£500,  of  which  £214  16s. 
1 1 id.  expended  in  build- 
ing; Sir  William  God- 
frey, renewable  lease, 
5 November,  1841. 

0 1 0 

6 13  10 

13  4 0 

For  building  a schoolhouse  and  supporting  a 
teacher  of  school  in  parish,  to  be  under 
regulation  of  Protestant  minister. 

Extracts  from  Wills . 

Killorglin;  Dunguile. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £55  7s. 
8 d. ; Robert  Day,  grant, 
5 October,  1825. 

7 13  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  and  future  proprietor 
of  laud,  or  master,  English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  grantor  and  future  pro- 
prietor of  land.  Deed. 
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— 

Master. 

School.  1 

Pupils. 

§ 

Number. 

Reli 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

4 

? £ 

1 1 

Play-ground. 

8>  = 

Roll. 

| 

j 

1 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

55  2| 

< “| 

O 

S 

& 

£ 

o 

' In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

£ s.  d. 

22  0 0 

Governors. 

Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £o- 
School  fees, 
£6. 

I Small. 

36 

40  ! 

36 

1 _ 

pay  from 
8s.  to  20s. 

Satisfactory. 

Grant  of  site  un- 
known to  principal 
trustee. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2357  et  seq. 

10  0 0 

Ladies;  Hiber- 
nian Society, 
£6 ; Sir  Edwd. 

ments ; 
school  lees. 

63 

- 

Small. 

20 

11 

i 

Free ; a 
few  pay 
4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory  in 
every  respect. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  334. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2340-46. 

1 1 93! 

896  145lj 

143 

553  1 

1 | 

* Independents. 


Operation.  County  of  Kerry. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

In  bad  condition. 

School  ceased  in  1838,  owing,  as  Mr.  Crosbie 
states,  to  house  having  gone  out  of  repair 
and  the  want  of  funds  to  restore  it. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  occupied  by  a nailer,  as  tenant  to 
Mr.  Crosbie,  son  of  the  recipient  of  the 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

School,  many  years  since,  ceased  to  be  in 
operation,  from  want  of  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance. Answer  to  Circular. 

Schoolhouse  in  the  occupation  of  a tenant, 
until  means  maybe  found  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  use.  Answer  to  Circular. 

Fact  of  bequest  for  education  not  known  to 
Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  i>.r.,  one  of  exe- 
cutors of  will ; it  was  believed  to  have  been 
for  charitable  purposes,  generally,  and  as 
such,  placed  at  disposal  of  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop.  Rep.  A.  C. 

No  school  in  the  parish  has  ever  received  any 
benefit  from  bequest.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

- 

s“*- 

No  school  in  parish  has  ever  received  any 
benefit  from  bequest.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  good  condition. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Christian  Brothers'  school  in 
the  town.  Vide  Ex.  Rep  A.  C.  p.  334. 

- 

In  good  condition. 

School  discontinued  in  1850,  the  interest  on 
fund  (£440  3s.  ill. , stock,  the  remainder  of  the 
Blennerliassett  bequest)  having  ceased  to  be 
paid  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  embar- 
rassed circumstances  of  -Mr.  James  Hickson, 
to  wiiosc  father  the  administration  of  the 
fund  had  been  entrusted  by  the  executor  of 
the  will.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  334. 

There  is  a Sunday-school  held  in  the  house 
at  present.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Trust  funds  still  in  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,p.  334. 

In  grantor  and  future  pro- 

School  ceased  over  twenty  years  ago,  salary 

About  1852,  an  ejectment  having  been 

pnetor  of  land.  Deed. 

Answer  10  Circular. 

Irom  Kildare-place  Society  being  withdrawn. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

brought  against  tenant  of  neighbouring 
farm,  in  the  reletting,  the  school  land  was 
included  in  the  farm,  and  has  so  continued 
since.  Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report  from  Assistant-Commissioner, 
owing  to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was 
received. 

Voe.  III.  2 U 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

— 

Locality 

Estimated 

N et  Annul 

il  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Tralee,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Ardfert 
and  Agliadoe. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  cli.  1,'Ir.  ■ 
(1570);  stat.  53Geo.HI. 
ch.  107,  SS.  22,  24: 
Order  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant in  Council,  17  April, 
1824. 

— 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
73  16  11 

.£  s.  d. 

For  a free  school,  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  per- 
suasion, are  entitled  to  a classical  educa- 
tion as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary 
remuneration  from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
Report,  1831. 

Tralee, RomanCatliolic. 

John  Mulchinock,  grant, 
25  January,  1855. 

9 3 10 

9 16  3 

To  erect,  on  the  lands  granted,  a school  for 
sons  of  poor  and  industrious  Roman  Catho- 
lics, resident  in  parish  of  Tralee. 

Deed ; Rep.  A.  C. ! 

15  0 8 

43  1 9 

1113  16  11 

45  0 0 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 


Killamey,  Protestant. 


Endowment. 

Foundation. 

1 Acreage. 

Rental, 
or  Estimated 

Personal 

Principal. 

t Estate. 

A.  B.  ■>. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Rev.  Marcus  Stokes,  will,  death,  3 April, 
1831,  bequeathing  certain  trust  funds. 

" 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
VnnualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Blennerville,  Erasmus 
Smith’s, English,  No.  1 . 

Statute  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General  En- 
dowments, p.  731. 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £276  18s.  'ad. ; Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett, 
grant,  21  March,  1812. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
9 18  5 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Blennerville,  Erasmus 
Smith’s, English, No.2. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General  En- 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £60 : subscriptions, 
£60;  Rev.  A.  B.  Rowan, 
and  William  Blennerhas- 
sett, grant,  22  Sep.,  1840. 

Site. 

4 2 0 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation  of 
Governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Deed. 

Castle-island,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

Earl  of  Glandore  and  others, 
grant. 

42  3 27 

45  18  4 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 

poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 

and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scripture,  and  m 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  religion. 

Killaha,  Free. 

Bastable  Herbert,  grant,  24 
April,  1826,  site  and  house 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school  to  be  at  all  times  conducted  on 
principles  of  Kildare-place  Society  Deed. 

Tralee  Roman  Catholic 
Poor. 

I.  C.  Hickson,  will,  16  June 
1821. 

- 

- 

- 

12  0 0 

For  the  support  of  a Roman  Catholic  Poor 
School.  1 Rep.  1835,  App.  p.  546. 

44  2 6 
and  2 sites 

63  8 9 

~ 

12  0 0 
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Operation.  County  or  Kerry — continued. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sckoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mnno 

No  appointment  of  master  for  Ardfert  since 

In  consequence  of  appointment  not  having 

Slut.  12  Eliz.  ch.  .1. 

some  years  before  1824.  No  appointment 
ever  made  for  Aghadoe,  nor  for  the  united 
schools  since  their  union  in  1824. 

been  made  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  endow- 
ment has  not  been  paid  by  bishop  and 
clergy. 

- 

None. 

School  not  established,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  an  outstanding  lease  against 
trustees.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  2347  el  seq. 

) 

Endowments.  County  of  Kerry. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

For  educating 
testant  boys 

and  putting  out  to  trades  Pro- 1 
and  girls,  natives  of  Killamey. ' 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Death  of  testator's  daughter  before  the  age  of 
forty  unmarried ; or,  being  married  without 
consent,  death  without  issue. 

Fund  not  applied  to  educational  purposes  speci- 
fied in  will;  contingency  probably  has  not 
arisen.  Trustees  unaware  of  bequest. 

Vide  Ex  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  335. 

Lost  or  Expired. — County  of  Kerry. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Era"t“ 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Rep.,  1826,  App.,  p.  1026. 

School  long  since  discontinued.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  335. 

School  discontinued  in  1839,  situa- 
tion being  unfavourable.  Pre- 
mises surrendered  to  grantor,  and 
salary  transferred  to  new  school. 
[A'o.  2,  infra].  Return  from  Go- 

Deed.in  custody  of  Governors. 

Discontinued  in  1 842,  school  having  been  unsuccessful. 

Return  from  Governors. 

- 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.  1835,  App.,  p.  545. 

Suppressed  in  1802,  on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  the  great 
extent  to  which  it  had  gone  out  of  repair,  and  the  absence  of  any 
manifestation  of  local  interest  in  its  welfare.  Premises  sur- 
rendered to  grantor.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Deed  in  custody  of  Iiildare-place  Society. 

School  ceased  to  be  in  operation  many  years  since.  The  ground 
on  which  the  schoolhousc  was  built  has  been  purchased  for 
railway  purposes.  Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report  by  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing  to  lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was  received. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.  1835,  App.,  p.  546. 

Endowment  paid  for  several  years,  but  finally  lost  by  insolvency 
of  testator's  son,  about  1849.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  335. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
2329-36,  also  2382-96. 

VOL.  III. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Kerry. 


[Province  of 


and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ballymagellicot,  Pro- 
testant Charter. 

Annual  income,  £14. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  lllep., 
1635,  App.,  p.  545. 

The  books  of  the  Incorporated  Society  con- 
tain no  record  of  this  school. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Cahir. 

Interest  of  a sum 
vested  by  General 
O’Connell. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1S35,  p.  140  c. 

The  interest  of  £500,  the  amount  bequeath- 
ed, was  applied  to  schools  up  to  1843,  when 
1 the  principal  sum  was  expended  for  the 
| benefit  of  the  Cahirciveen  Convent.  Trust 
stated  to  have  been  for  charitable  pur- 
poses generally. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  335. 

Killarney. 

Patrick  Fagan,  m.d., 
will,  proved  2 Feb., 
1799,  £2,000. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  I Rep., 
1335,  App.,  p.  546. 

The  bequest,  which  was  for  general  chari- 
table purposes,  though  partly  for  some 
time  applied  to  education,  was  lost  about 
1349,  through  bankruptcy  of  trustee. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  335. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  2337— 
39. 

Kilcroliane,  Free. 

Annual  income  of 
£10,  from  General 
O’Connell. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1335,  p.  140  c. 

Trust  for  general  charitable  purposes,  and 
only  temporarily  applied  to  this  school. 
Vide  extract  referred  to  under  Cahir  school. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  2319 

County  of  ICebry. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner- 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 


Causeway;  Killury,  National,  Boys’  School. — The  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  are  those 
which  govern  the  management  of  this  school,  and  they  seem  to  be  observed.  The  master  is,  I think, 
very  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  education  professed  to  be  taught ; and 
the  result  of  an  examination  by  myself  of  some  of  the  scholars  in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  was  to  impress  me  favourably  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  school. 

There  were  no  pupils  present  learning  mensuration  or  book  -keeping,  but  I believe  there  are  several 
such  on  the  roll.  On  the  whole,  supposing  the  expenditure  stated  to  have  been  made  in  erecting  the 
school  was  judicious,  T am  of  opinion  that  the  trust  has  been  faithfully  executed. 

The  only  suggestion  that  I would  make  is,  that  there  should  be  a report  made  as  to  every  case  of 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  the  master  beyond  a slap  on  the  hand.  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
flogging  on  the  bare  back  was  sometimes  resorted  to  ; and  I think  the  master  should  be  compelled  to 
register  every  instance  of  the  kind,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  boy  on  whom  it  was  inflicted. — 
[8th  November,  1S55.] 

Causeway;  Killury  National  Girls  School. — I had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  precision 
the  general  fitness  of  the  present  mistress,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  period  during 
which  she  has  been  teacher  of  the  school. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  is  likely  to  he  a good  teacher.  The  general  knowledge  of  the 
children,  except  in  writing,  was  below  the  average.  I was  informed  that  the  former  mistress  was  an 
unfit  person  for  her  situation. — [9th  November,  1855.] 

lvuoonaue.orjjysine,  Kilbonane,  or  Lystrie,  National  Boys'  School, — It  appeai'3,  by  the  Bequest  Be  turns  with  which 
National,  Boys.  I have  been  furnished,  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  late  of  the  City  of  Cork,  Roman  Catholic 
Clergyman,  by  his  will  (of  which  probate  was  granted  to  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Thomas 
Fitzgerald),  bequeathed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  his  successors, 
the  sum  of  £1,500,  in  trust,  to  pay  and  apply  one  moiety  of  the  interest  thereof  to  the 
education  and  instruction  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lystrie  (otherwise  Kilbonane, 
which  is  the  true  name),  and  the  other  moiety  of  said  interest  to  bo  applied  in  feeding  and  clothing 
the  most  destitute  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  parish  of  Lystrie.  He  also  bequeathed,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  James  (now  deceased),  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  Bishop  Egan  and  his  successors,  in  trust, 
to  apply  the  interest  of  one  moiety  thereof  (£500)  as  follows  : — one  moiety  of  such  interest  of  £500 
to  go  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  poorest  inhabitants,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  the  most  destitute  of  said  parish  of  Lystrie ; and  he  directed  his  executors  to  expend 
a sum  of  £i00  in  building  a schoolhouse  in  same  parish. 

It  appears  that  the  several  abovemen  lioned  bequests  were  handed  over  to  Bishop  Egan,  to  whom 
in  consequence  of  his  infirmities,  I could  not  apply  for  information  relative  to  this  endowment;  but 
I have  been  furnished  by  the  ltev.  M.  J.  M'Donnell,  Parish  Priest  of  Killarney,  with  a statement, 
which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Parish  of  Lystrie  or  Kilbonane,  i»  as  follows  : — 

“ Kilbonane  School. — Building  school,  enclosing,  and  drainage,  £2G9  4s.  The  teachers,  male  and 
female,  in  this  school  are  paid  £5  per  annum.” 

“ Faha. — In  this  school  I find  there  has  been  expended  a sum  of  only  £35,  and  that  the  teacher 
has  been  paid  £5  per  annum  since  1849.” — [15tli  November,  1855.] 

Killorglin,  National,  Killorglin,  National  Boys’  School. — For  a rural  school,  the  amount  of  instruction  given  is  rather 
Boys.  above  the  average.  The  number  of  pupils  learning  algebra  and  mensuration  is  comparatively  large. 

The  master  is  young,  but  seems  very  intelligent  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  I was 
gratified  to  perceive  that  he  had  himself  constructed  some  rude  instruments  for  exhibiting  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


Causeway ; Killury, 
National,  Boys. 


Causeway : Killury, 
National,  Girls. 
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It  appears  from  the  statements  made  to  me  on  oath  by  Mr.  Robert  Blennerbassett  and  Rev.  Mr. 
De  Moleyns,  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  that  Mr.  Blennerhassett’s  bequest  was  of  £1,000  Government 
stock,  forming  part  of  a larger  sum  standing  in  the  name  of  testator  at  the  time  his  will  was  made  and 
of  his  death ; that  Robert  Blennerbassett,  the  executor,  handed  the  probate  of  the  will  many  years 
ago  to  Messrs.  Creagh  and  Stokes,  10,  Gloucester-street,  Dublin,  solicitors,  and  he  believes  they  are 
still  iu  possession  of  it. 

It  appears  also,  that  soon  after  the  decease  of  the  testator,  Mr.  Blennerbassett  gave  to  Mr.  John  James 
Hickson,  solicitor,  a power  of  attorney  to  sell  out  the  fund  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  being  duly 
administered,  and  never  afterwards  interfered  in  the  administration  thereof,  except  as  afterwards 
stated;  and  he  believes  he  did  not  get  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  stock,  to  part  of  which  he  claimed  a 
title  under  the  will. 

It  appears  that  for  some  years  before  the  death  of  John  James  Hickson,  several  payments  were 
made  by  him  to  the  respective  clergymen  of  the  parish,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  on  account  of 
the  charitable  fund  in  question ; and  that  his  son,  James  Hickson,  after  his  death,  continued  to  make 
similar  payments  up  to  the  year  1847,  which  were  applied  towards  the  support  of  the  schools  at 
Killorglin ; and  among  other  applications  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fund,  part  was  applied  in  erecting  the 
present  National  schoolhouse  (the  Board  of  National  Education  contributing  the  rest)  and  in  pay- 
ment of  small  salaries  to  the  teachers.  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  from  the  absence  from  Killorglin  of  all  the  persons  who  could  have  given 
me  information  on  that  point.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  year  1849,  the  estates  of  Mr.  James 
Hickson  were  sold  in  the  Court  for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  and  that  Messrs.  Creagh  and 
Stokes,  authorized  by  Mr.  Robert  Blennerbassett,  put  in  a claim  in  his  name  for  the  amount  due  on 
foot  of  this  bequest,  as  a debt  of  John  James  Hickson.  Mr.  Blennerbassett  was  subsequently  informed 
by  one  of  the  firm,  that  the  claim  had  been  established,  but  does  not  recollect  the  amount.  He,  how- 
ever, at  their  request,  gave  Messrs.  Creagh  and  Stokes  a power  of  attorney  to  draw  out  the  money 
from  court,  and  has  since  heard  nothing  more  of  it. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  the  present  National  School  was  built  in  the  year  1842,  partly  out  of 
funds  supplied  by  Board  of  National  Education,  and  partly  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  trust 
fund,  as  I have  already  stated ; but  no  part  of  the  funds  has  been  applied  in  any  way  to  the 
school  since  1 847,  when  Mr.  James  Hickson  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.  The  state 
of  the  fund  iu  question,  or  its  amount,  can  alone  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  and  Messrs.  Creagh  and  Stokes.  Mr.  De  Moleyns  produced  to  me 
a letter  from  Mr.  Creagh  to  him,  dated  26th  April,  1855,  in  which  he  states  that  “the  Roman 
Catholic  school  s demand  was  £350  2s.  stock,  equal  to  £325  11s.  cash.  Their  full  demand  to  July, 
as  above  named,  wonld  be  £385  12s.  4 d.  The  stock  remains  in  the  books  ready  to  be  paid  away  at 
any  time/’  It  appears,  however,  from  a letter  of  a later  date,  to  the  Rev.  G.  O’Sullivan,  P.P.,  that 
the  Messrs.  Creagh  and  Stokes  allege  now  that  some  legal  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  purpose  directed  by  the  will. — [15th  November,  1855.] 

Killorglin,  National,  Girls'  School. — I have  no  particular  observations  to  make  on  this  school.  It  is 
an  average  one  in  point  of  efficiency.  The  writing  of  the  pupils  was  very  respectable  ; but  they 
did  not  answer  satisfactorily  iu  arithmetic;  and  only  one  or  two  could  write  a sentence  of  English 
without  several  mistakes  of  a gross  nature  in  spelling. 

The  only  industrial  employment  I saw  in  the  school  was  crochet  and  knitting,  of  a very  trifling 
character ; and  for  what  I saw,  I think  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  pay  a teacher  expressly  for 
that  branch  of  education. — [15th  November,  1855.] 

MilUown,  National  Boys'  and  Convent  National  School. — The  bequest  in  this  case  is  the  same  in 
amount,  and  under  similar  conditions,  to  that  for  the  parish  of  Kilbonaue.  It  appears  that  the  fund 
so  bequeathed  was  paid  to  Bishop  Egan.  From  his  infirm  state  of  health  no  inquiry  could  be  made 
of  him  ; but  I have  received  a statement  as  to  the  application  of  the  fund,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
parish  of  Milltown,  otherwise  Kilcolman  (the  real  name  of  the  parish),  from  Rev.  M.  J.  M'Donnell, 
P.P.  of  Killarney,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“Fitzgerald  Charity;  Milltown  Male  School. — I find,  on  reference  to  this  school,  that  a sum 
amounting  to  £1,039  Is.  has  been  expended  for  educational  purposes,  and  distributed  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

Building,  enclosing,  furnishing,  and  repairs  of  school,  . - . 470  18  5 

Salaries,  rent,  and  aid  to  build  teacher’s  house,  ....  568  8 7 


£1,039  7 0 

“ Prior  to  1836  this  school  was,  I believe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presentation  Monks.  Since 
then  a teacher  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  an  annual  salary  of  £20.” 

“ Milltown  Female  School This  school  was  established  in  the  year  1833.  The  teachers  are  nuns 

of  the  Presentation  Order,  and  derive  from  this  charity  £50  per  annum.” 

“ 'flic  sum  paid  up  to  the  1st  Nov.,  1855,  twenty-two  and  a half  years,  was  £1,125.  While  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  to  erect  school,  and  weather  slate,  the  additional  sum  of  £221  13s.  6 d.,  has 
been  paid,  making  a total  of  £1,346  13s.  Gd." — [15th  Nov.,  1855.] 

Milltown,  Scriptural  School. — I examined  several  of  the  eldest  girls  in  geography  and  grammar,  and 
the  result  was,  that  they  proved  themselves  most  deficient  in  the  first  elements  of  both  these  branches 
of  education.  They  could  not  answer  the  simplest  questiou  in  either.  Not  one  was  able  to  state 
any  of  the  European  seas  ; one  alone  made  the  attempt,  and  the  only  sea  she  could  mention  was  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Their  writing,  too,  was  very  inferior  to  that  I have  met  with  in  other  schools.  On 
the  whole,  I am  convinced  that  the  secular  instruction  given  is  of  a most  inferior  character.  The 
The  mistress  has  only  been  in  the  school  since  May  last,  which  may  in  some  degree  relieve  her  from 
all  the  responsibility ; yet  I cannot  but  attribute  the  present  state  of  the  school,  in  some  degree,  to 
her  inefficiency.  She  refused  to  give  any  information  on  oath,  and  the  foregoing  report,  as  to  the 
school,  was  founded  on  her  statements,  not  verified  in  that  way.  So  far  as  the  mistress  gave  me 
any  information,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Mr.  Irwin,  the  Presbyterian  Minister, 
was  not  at  Milltown,  and  I was  thereby  prevented  from  having  the  advantage  of  any  information  he 
could  have  given  me.— [15th  November,  1855.] 


Counts  of  Kerry. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Killorglin  National, 
Boys. 


Killorglin,  National, 
Girls. 


Milltown  National, 
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County  of  Kerry. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Tarbert ; Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Tralee,  Strand-street, 
Girls. 


Tarbert;  Erasmus. Smith's  English  Boys  and  Girls’  Schools. — Each  of  the  pupils  who  can  read,  reads 
each  day  a chapter  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any  explanation  given  by  the  master. 
There  is  no  religious  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  any  particular  denomination  other  than  the  Church, 
of  England  catechism,  which  is  taught  by  the  master  on  Saturdays,  after  the  regular  school  hours, 
when  las  the  master  states)  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  have  departed.  The  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  also  attends,  generally  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  and  teaches  the  catechism  to 
the  Protestant  pupils.  The  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  on  those  occasions  present  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  are  in  a remote  part,  and  are  not  obliged  to  learn  the  catechism. 

Apart  from  the  small  extent  of  instruction  given,  and  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
arising  from  the  religious  instruction  to  which  I have  already  referred,  the  school  seems  to  me  to  be 
fairly  managed.  The  master  seems  competent  to  teach  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  which 
are  professed  to  be  taught ; but,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  I do  not  think  he  would  be  com- 
petent to  go  beyond  that  scale.  I had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answering  of  the  pupils 
in  English  dictation,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  in  which  I examined  them.  Two  boys  alone  were 
learning  Euclid,  but  had  advanced  only  a short  way  in  the  first  book.  One  of  them  answered  all  my 
questions. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Fitzgerald  seems  to  pay  constant  attention  to  the  school,  which  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  the  want  of  more  frequent  visitation  of  the  school  by  an  official  inspector,  which  in 
my  opinion  would  be  desirable.  The  present  emoluments  of  the  master  would  not  secure  a first-rate 
teacher  ; and  so  long  as  the  salary  is  not  increased,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  as  are  objectionable 
to  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  district  (by  reason  whereof  the 
emoluments  derived  from  pupils’  fees  are  greatly  limited),  I do  not,  on  the  whole,  consider  that  the 
amount  or  quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  likely  to  be  increased  or  improved.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  girls’  school  also. — [3rd  November,  1835.] 

Tralee  ; Strancl-street  Girls’  School. — There  is  no  distinct  class  of  books  used  in  the  school ; the 
supply  is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  Each  pupil  brings  whatever  school-books  she  can  procure,  and  the 
mistress  teaches  out  of  such  books,  and  a few  others  which  she  has  got  together  by  her  own 
exertions.  They  comprise  a few  of  the  most  elementary  books  of  the  National  Board  of  Education 
and  Church  Education  Society — Mrs.  Trueman’s  History  of  England,  and  Pinnock’s  Catechism. 
There  is  no  map  or  atlas  belonging  to  the  school,  but  one  of  the  managing  ladies  occasionally  brings 
one  with  her.  There  is  no  fund  for  the  supply  of  books  or  school  requisites.  Paper,  &c.,  is  supplied 
by  the  pupils,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  very  worst  description. 

The  defects  of  the  school  are  obvious  from  the  facts  stated  throughout  my  report — the  bad  state  of  the 
schoolhouse,  the  inadequate  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites,  the  absence  of  periodical  visitations 
by  some  independent  inspector,  and  of  examinations  as  to  general  proficiency,  and  reports  thereon  ; the 
very  small  salary  and  emoluments  derived  by  the  teacher,  and  the  want  of  any  funds  out  of  which 
these  defects  might  be  supplied.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  children  do  not  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  most  elementary  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction  professed  to  be  given  at  the 
school.  I examined  them  in  English  dictation,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  and 
the  result  was  as  I have  above  stated.  The  mistress  may  not  be  deficient  in  the  actual  acquirements  or 
intelligence  requisite  for  a teacher  of  a female  school  of  the  kind  ; but  having  received  no  training 
as  a teacher,  and  left,  as  she  says,  “ to  her  own  way  of  teaching,”  I am  inclined  to  think,  from  my 
observations,  that  she  is  not  skilful  enough  as  a teacher  to  give  her  pupils  a superior  class  of 
education.  It  is  right  for  me,  however,  to  state  that  she  seems  extremely  zealous  and  desirous  for 
the  advancement  of  the  children,  according  to  the  means  at  her  disposal.  Out  of  her  own  miserable 
income  she  occasionally  supplies  books  and  school  requisites,  as  well  as  fuel.  I may  add  that  she 
receives,  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  the  school,  very  constant  assistance  from  several  ladies, 
one  of  whom  generally  attends  every  day.  I regret,  however,  that  their  means  do  not  enable  them 
to  contribute  to  any  considerable  extent  to  the  funds  of  the  school ; but  they  exhibit  great  kindness 
towards  the  pupils,  and  certainly  do  every  thing  that  philanthropy  and  zeal  can  effect  alone.  I may 
add  that  there  is  a most  inadequate  supply  of  school  furniture,  and  but  one  small  desk,  for  the  use 
of  the  teacher.— [5th  November,  1855.] 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 

Dingle,  National. 


Killorglin,  Protest- 
ant. 


Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Dingle,  National  School. — The  house  seems  to  be  generally  in  good  condition  ; but  in  consequence 
of  its  not  having  been  in  operation  as  a school  for  several  years,  and  no  repairs  having  been  made  in 
it  during  that  period,  the  windows  and  slating  are  becoming  defective,  but  these  might  be  repaired 
at  present  at  a small  expense.  The  house  was  occupied  for  some  years  as  au  auxiliary  workhouse ; 
and  in  1853  a sum  of  1:10  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  its  repair,  but  this  sum  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  expended  on  it. 

The  school  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  another  school  in  the  town  of 
Dingle,  by  the  society  of  Christian  Brothers,  who  attracted  to  their  school  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  who  had  been  attending  the  National  school ; the  Protestant  children  are  educated  in  the 
Parochial  school  of  Dingle.  I cannot  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  causes  of  the  discontinuance 
can  be  removed  or  obviated.  I believe  as  long  as  the  Christian  Brothers’  and  the  Parochial  schools  are 
carried  on  no  pupils  will  frequent  the  National  school. — [14th  November,  1855.] 

Killorglin,  Protestant  School.— The  following  statement  was  handed  to  me  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  Moleyns, 
Rector  of  the  parish,  which  he  confirmed  on  oath  “ Mr.  De  Moleyns  having  made  frequent  application 

to  the  representatives  of  Mr.  W m.  Blennerhassett  up  to  1 838,  for  payment  of  the  legacy  left  under  his  di- 
rection.at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Mr.  John  J.  Hickson,  their  solicitor,  a sum  of  £214  Ids  11  \d 
with  which  he  erected  a schoolhouse  in  the  parish.  In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  John  J.  Hickson  died,  and 
his  son  James  Hickson  came  to  account  with  Mr.  De  Moleyns,  and  having  charged  himself  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  a sum  of  £359  10s.  G£d.  appeared  due  to  Mr.  De  Moleyns,  for 
which  he  passed  his  bond  and  paid  interest  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  1847,  amounting  to  £17  19s.  Gd. 
yearly.  In  1853,  Mr.  James  Hickson  having  fallen  into  difficulties,  .the  whole  estate  was  sold  under 
Incumbered  Estates  Act  m this  year,  and  this  debt  having  been  proved  against  Mr.  J.  J.  Hickson’s 
estate,  there  appeared  according  to  Mr.  Creagli’s  letter,  dated  26tli  April,  1855,  to  be  a sum  of 
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£440  3s.  Id.  stock,  equal  to  £409  6s.  5d.  due.  Mr.  Creagli  further  states  that  my  full  demand  up  to  County  or  Kerry. 
the- 10th  July,  1854,  was  £484  15s.  5d. ; in  another  letter,  dated  13th  January,  1855,  he  states  that  " . 

the  money  lies  in  the  3 per  cents,  save  about  £12  costs.” — [14th  November,  1855.]  ” Operation. 

— : ICillorglin,  Protest- 

Contingent  Endow- 


Table,  No.  3. — Contingent  Endowments. 
Killarney,  Protestant  School. — It  is 


:ertain  that  the  fund  bequeathed,  if  it  ever  became  vested,  has  - 

not  been  applied  to  the  educational  purposes  stated  in  the  will,  and  the  trustees  named  in  will  for  an't  arne^’  ro  es 
these  purposes  were  ignorant  that  there  was  any  such  bequest.  From  the  inquiry  I made  in 
Killarney  it  appears  that  the  testator’s  daughter,  named  in  the  will,  married  a Mr.  Briscoe  of  Mallow, 
and  died  leaving  one  child  of  the  marriage,  which  survives.  I could  not  discover  whether  the  mar- 
riage took  place  under  such  circumstances  as  would  now  cause  the  bequest  for  education  to  come  into 
operation,  but  the  probabilities  are  the  other  way. — [19th  November,  1855.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired.  Endowments  Lost 

or  Expired. 

Blennerville ; Erasmus  Smith's  English  School.— The  house  seems  to  have  been  a suitable  one  for  a B1 
school,  containing  apartments  for  a master,  and  a schoolroom  of  considerable  dimensions  ; but  being  j;rasmug  Smith’s 
filled  with  corn  at  the  time  I visited  it,  I could  not  ascertain  the  exact  dimensions.  It  is  now  in  Bnglisli. 
possession  of  a Mr.  Charlton,  who  holds  as  tenant  of  a Mr.  Tuite,  and  is  occupied  partly  as  a barn 
and  partly  as  a labourer’s  house ; it  does  not  seem  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  built  of  stone,  and  slated. 

So  far  as  I could  ascertain  the  school  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
support  from  it  b.y  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  arose  from  the  pupils  being  attracted  from  it 
by  a new  school  then  established  in  the  town  of  Blennerville  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rowan,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  in  a better  and  more  populous  neighbourhood. — [10th  November,  1855.] 

Tralee  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School. — From  the  inquiries  that  I have  made  from  Bishop  Tralee,  Roman 
Moriarty  and  Mr.  Collis,  solicitor,  Tralee,  it  appears  that  no  part  of  the  fund  was  ever  applied  to  Catholic  Poor, 
the  building  of  any  school  or  purchase  of  any  land ; that  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
testator  the  annual  interest  or  income  proceeding  from  the  fund  was  paid  by  Mr.  John  James 
Hickson  testator’s  son,  and  was  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  now  a National  school ; 
that  Mr.  Hickson  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  left  this  country  for  America ; 
that  his  property  was  sold  (I  believe  in  1849)  by  the  Commissioners  for  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates; 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  paid  to  the  several  creditors  of  Mr.  Hickson,  the  son,  but  were 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  paying  more  than  17s.  6 d.  to  the  pound ; that  there  is  no  existing 
property,  either  of  testator  or  of  his  son,  available  to  answer  the  bequest.  Mr.  Collis  states  that  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Euery  to  put  in  a claim  upon  foot  of  it ; but  at  that  time  the  whole 
fund  had  been  distributed. 

The  endowment  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  lost ; and  there  is  no  school  in  operation  under 
it. — [10th  November,  1855.] 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  Inquired  into. 

Cahir  .School. — General  Count  O'Connell,  by  his  will,  directed  Sir.  James  O’Connell  (to  whom 
probate  was  grantcdl  to  apply  at  his  discretion  a sum  of  money  amounting  to  £500  for  charitable 
purposes  generally.  This  sum  was  handed  over  by  Sir.  James  O’Connell  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  who  for  some  years  distributed  the  interest  among  several  schools,  and 
amon-  others,  those  of  Kilcrohane  and  Dromod.  In  1843  Bishop  Egan  discontinued  these  payments, 
and  handed  over  the  principal  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent  at  Cahirciveen ; and  the  amount 
was  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  the  convent  house  there.  The  only  school  in  connexion  with  the 
convent  at  present  is  a National  female  school  managed  by  the  nuns,  but  maintained  exclusively  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education-  No  part  of  the  bequest  was  applied  in  building  the  schoolroom, 
which  was  erected  out  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  statement  made  by  the  master  of  the  National 
male  school  in  his  return,  that  a predecessor  of  his  received,  for  some  time,  an  annual  payment  out  of 
this  fund,  seems  inaccurate,  as  I have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Mahony, 
a"-ent  for  the  O’Connells  at  Cahirciveen,  that  the  payment  referred  to  was  an  annual  subscription 
paid  to  the  school  by  the  late  Daniel  O’Connell,  Esq.— [14th  November,  1855.] 

Killarney,  School. — Patrick  Fagan,  Esq.,  m.d.,  by  will  dated  2nd  February,  1799,  bequeathed  to 
Thomas  Galway,  Esq.,  Killarney,  the  remainder  of  his  (testator’s)  property,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
said  Thomas  Galway  and  Catherine  Fagan,  his  wife,  should,  upon  due  deliberation,  think  proper,  to 
benevolent  and  charitable  purposes  in  the  town  of  Killarney,  reserving  £100  out  of  the  residue  to  be 
given  by  his  wife  to  such  poor,  and  in  such  manner,  as  she  should  think  fit.  It  does  not  appear 
what  was  the  amount  of  this  fund  ; but  interest  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Thomas  Galway, 
the  trustee,  and  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Christopher  Galway,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
who  applied  part  of  the  annual  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  in  Killarney,  now  called  the 
male  National  school.  The  last  payment  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1849.  About  this 
time  Mr.  C.  Galway  became  bankrupt,  and  all  payments  have  been  since  discontinued  ; and  from  the 
inquiries  I have  made  there  seems  no  hope  that  the  fund  will  be  realized  to  any  extent,  there  being 
no  property  in  existence  chargeable  with  it. — [ISth  November,  1855.] 


Alleged  Endowments 
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Table,  No.  1.— Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Anne 

•d  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School, 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Fi’om  Laad 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Abington ; ICishoquirk 
National,  Boys. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
Id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £31  7s. 
8 d. ; site  from 
Earl  of  Clare, 
IS24. 

Site. 

Reading;  writing:  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Bruff;  Adelaide. 

Lady  Carbery, 
will,  death,  23 
February,  1852, 
£800,  of  which 
only  £2 1 7 has  ye' 
been  paid;  school- 
house  erected 
by  subscription, 

1 842-3 ; Lord 
Carbery,  grant 
of  site.- 

0 2 10 

12  16  0 

18  0 0 

For  the  Adelaide  School, 
established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  parishes  of 
IVrcgrave  and  Bruff,  for 
Scriptural  and  general 
education,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety. 

Will,  1852;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensura- 
tion ; trigonometry ; 

book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  those  who 
do  not  object. 

CahirconUsh,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £35 
2s.  4 d. ; site  from 
Mr.Wilson,1824. 

Site. 

3 4 3 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

phv;  arithmetic? 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Clonkeen,  National, 
Boys. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, £137  4s. 
I0i/.  : subscrip- 
tions, £52 19s.  (id.; 
Matthew  Bar- 
rington, grant, 
13  November, 
1824. 

Two  sites. 

6 14  1 

- 

- 

For  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, according  to  the 
principles  of  the  liil- 
dare-place  Society. 

'Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  Ten  Com- 

Clonkeen,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Same. 

Reading:  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy: arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 

lnandments. 

Kilcornane,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £33 
1 s.  (id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £92 
6s.  Id. ; Richard 
Taylor,  grant, 
21  Sept.,  1625. 

1 2 19 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar:  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic : Euclid. 

Plain  needlework  and 

Script  uivs ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

KilSnane,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  11c/.;  sub- 
scriptions, £73 
16s.  lid.;  an 
acre  from  Mr. 
Gascoyne,  1824. 

1 0 0 

5 8 7 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic:  Eu- 
clid: mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures  and  Church  ca- 
techism to  those  who  do 
not  object. 
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Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Object. 

, „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Alice  Cravcn,deed, 

Tenements 

12  14  2 

27  0 0 

32  10  4 

For  schooling  and  cloth- 

ing  fifteen  poor  Protes- 

taut  girls  during  life  ot 

Alice  Craven,  in  manner 

adopted  at  charity 

school  of  Limerick, 

and  after  her  decease, 

lent  by  trustees 

for  schooling  and  cloth- 

ing  twenty  poor  Protes- 

Chapter,  pro- 

taut  children  for  ever, 

as  aforesaid,  and  for 

binding  them  to  trades. 

Such  children  to  be  no- 

initiated  by  said  Alice 

during  her  lifetime,  and 

after  her  death  by  her 

vested  in  build- 

specified  conditions. 

ing  schoolhouse : 

In  trust  for  the  charity 

ter,  grant  of  site. 

school  of  Limerick. 

See  also  Table,  No. 

4,  v-  348- 

7 0 4 

55  10  0 

For  the  Society  of  Chris- 

tian  Brothers,  for  eiluca- 

tion  oi  male  children  ol 

poor  of  Limerick. 

purposes ; Mar- 

1 or  the  instruction  ol  poor 

boys  in  English,  prnc- 

tical  mathematics,  and 

drawing,  the  institution 

savings  of  col- 

being  chieflv  devoted  to 

the  communication  ol 

vested.  £fioo : 

religious  knowledge, and 

moral  and  religious  in- 

fluenccs  being  relied  on 

Nov.  I,s44.  Vide 

for  the  maintenance  of 

City  of  Dublin, 

discipline. 

Table,  No.  2,  v. 

Books  of  the  Christian 

90. 

Brothers. 

William  Leamy, 

119  4 0 

193  7 6 

For  the  establishment 

and  maintenance  of  a 

duary  bequest, 

school,  to  be  under  re- 

£13.387  18s.  If/.; 

gulalion  of  Governors, 

with  sufficient  masters. 

in  Government 

for  education  of  poor  ot 

bourhood,  and  all  such 

expended  on 

other  poor  in  Ireland  as 

building, £3, 940 

may  be  willing  to  take 

advantage  thereof ; Pro- 

testants  to  be  taught  the 

999  years : 

Holy  Scriptures,  and 

Roman  Catholics  such 

ritv  by  Court  of 

portions  thereof  as  are 

Chancery,  1 0 

contained  in  the  volumes 

June,  1842. 

entitled  Scripture  Les- 

sons,  read  in  the  Na- 

tional  Schools. 

Chancery  Scheme. 

Identical  with  pro- 





Same. 

ceding. 

Identical  as  to 

Site. 

104  2 9 

(Salary 

For  education  of  poor 

annual  endow- 

male  children,  not  ex- 

ment  with  Vil- 

Villiers’ 

ceeding  one  hundred  in 

liers’  St.  Niclio- 

Fund. 

number  at  any  one  time. 

las-street  school 

Vide  St. 

in  reading,  writing,  and 

£3,087  18s.  lOrf. 

arithmetic. 

invested  in  build- 

Chancery  Scheme. 

8tf.  invested  in 

purchase  of  re- 

newable  lease  of 

site,  dated  15 

Oct.,  1835,  rent 

4s.  2d. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Limerick  City. 
Bow-lane,  Charity, 
Blue. 


'Christian  Brothers' 
Schools — 

No.  1.  St.  John’s. 

2.  St.  Mary's. 

3.  St.  Michael’s, 

Cecil-street. 

4.  St.  Michael's, 

Pery-square. 

5.  St.  Michael's, 

Sexton-  stree 

6.  St.  Munchin'i 


pi>y ; 


Heading;  writing;  En«f- 
grnmmar;  geogra- 
arithmetie;  men- 
suration; surveying; 
boOK-keeping, 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


Reading;  writing1;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; alge- 
bra ; mechanics ; use  of 
the  globes  ; mensura- 
tion ; navigation ; book- 
keeping. 

Linear,  architectural,  anti 
landscape  drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers,  to 
Roman  Catholics. 


lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Scripture  Lessons 
to  Roman  Catholics  in 
a separate  apartment. 


Reading ; writing;  Eng- 

phy;  arithmetic;  Eng- 
lish history. 

Plain  needlework.  I 

Religious  instruction  sanici 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng 
lish  grammar;  geogra 
phy;  arithmetic;  liisto 
ry;  use  of  the  globes 
Euclid ; algebra ; men 
surat  ion. 

French  ; drawing. 

Scriptures  to  ail  whoso 
parents  do  not  object. 
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Master. 

School. 

PUFILS. 

§ 

Nun 

her. 

Reli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  -whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Vnluoof 

c.  S 
£ 2 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-ground. 

On  Roll. 

1 

d 

1 

& 

is 

6 

a.“L 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  trustees. 
Memorial  of  Deed 
(1724). 

£ s.  d. 
20  0 0 

Trustees. 

ments, 

£6. 

207 

9 

9 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory; for  history 
of  endowment, . 
&c.,vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.p.  351. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2837  et  seq. ; 3276 
el  seq.;  4651  et  seq. 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
Christian  Bro- 

No  salary, 
as  such. 

- 

The 

teachers,  as 
members  of 
the  religious 
community, 
are  sup- 
ported from 
the  endow  - 

other  funds 
of  the 
society. 

2440 

- 

Small 

to  a few 
of  the 
school- 
houses  usei 

1602 

t- 

tl 

1457 

i 

- 

- 

From 
2s.  2d.  to 
4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory ; 
as  to  endowment. 
&c.,  vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  351. 

50  0 0 

40  0 0 
Assistant. 

Trustees. 

meets!  £20 ; 
fuel. 

ments, £10. 

500 

Small. 

48 

51 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; establish- 
ment ill-governed, 
and  inefficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  352. 

For  evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
3662  et  seq. 

- 

30  0 0 

Trustees. 

ments.  £20 ; 
fuel. 

500 

- 

Small. 

- 

» 

48 

27 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  353. 

30  0 0 

Trustees. 

Apart- 
ments, £12; 
fuel,  £2 ; 
as  libra- 
rian, £3; 
sciiool  fees, 
£38. 

90 

Small. 

50 

§16 

Os.  to  £3 ; 
two  free ; 
French 

Drawing 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  353. 

* No  regular  register.  t No  roll.  t Present.  § Methodists,  8 ; Independents,  5 ; Christian  Brethren,  3. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

.w. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

i'rom  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Limerick  City — con. 
Henry-street,  Villiers’, 
Orphanage  and  Day, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
(Salaries 
Villiers’ 

Vide  St. 
Nicholas- 

Sclwol, 
p.  344.) 

For  boarding,  lodging, 
and  instructing  in  read- 
ing. writing,  arithmetic, 
aud  plain  work,  not  less 
at  any  one  time  than 

thirty  female  orphans  of 
the  Protestant  religion 
exclusively  ; also,  for  a 
day  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  female 
children,  not  exceeding- 
100  in  number  at  any 

writing,  arithmetic,  and 
useful  needlework. 

Chance  j S he  e 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; history. 

Plain  needlework  and 
knitting;  tiic  boarders 
are  engaged  in  the  gene- 
ral household  employ- 
ments. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object. 

Mary-street,  Dr.  Hall’s, 
Boys. 

Jeremiah  Hall, 
will,  5 March, 
1687,  devising 
property,  now 
producing  a 
rental  of  £2 os 

ject  to  a quit- 
rent  of  £12  ; 
£379  2s.  2d.  ac- 
cumulation of 
income  invested 
in  Government 
stock ; school 

Ei ^lT 6 1 out  of 
- charity  funds,  at 
cost  of  £600. 

House 
property 
and  site. 

16  0 0 

62  12  10 

11  7 5 

For  a school  for  twenty- 
poor  boys  and  twenty 
poor  girls,  the  former 
to  learn  English,  writ- 

counts;  the  latter,  Eng- 
lish, sewing,  knitting, 
and  making  bone  lace. 

Copy  of  Will 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry ; algebra ; men- 
suration ; navigation  ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  whoso 
parents  do  not  object. 

Mary-street,  Dr.  Hall's, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

phy  ° arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework  and 
knitting. 

Scriptures  to  those  whose 
parents  do  not  object. 

Mount  St.  Vincent, 
Orphanage. 

Peter  Arthur, 
will,  death,  28 
Nov.  1853,  £140 
a-year  (subject 
to  terminable 
annuities  of  £50 
a-year),  and£S00 
expended  in 
building;  Maria 
Carroll,  will, 
death,  19  April, 
1855,  £-161  10s. 
9J.  secured  by- 
mortgage;  Ag- 
nes Baker,  will, 
death,  2 March, 
1843,  £200  ex- 
pended in  build- 
ing ; presumed 
grant  of  site. 

House 
property 
and  site. 

31  0 0 

90  0 0 

13  16  11 

For  erection,  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  or 
support  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent,  under  direc- 
tion of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
for  the  reception,  main- 
tenance, clothing,  edu- 
cating of  poor  Roman 
Catholic  female  orphan 
children  of  city  and  sub- 
urbs of  Limerick,  and 
for  putting  them  out  to 
employments  or  trades. 

Will  (1863). 

jR oxlorouyh-road,  Dio- 
cesan Free  School 
for  Limerick,  Ivilla- 
loe  and  Kilfenora. 

Stat.  12Eliz.,  cli. 

1 Ir.  (1570)  ; 
Stat.  oSGeo.  Ill 
cli.  107,  ss. 

Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council,  17 
April,  1 824  ; 
house  built  in 
1837  by  Grand 
Jury  Present- 
ments, at  cost  cl 
£1,672  16s.  id  ; 
site  in  fee,  pur- 
chased for  £400. 

1 2 19 

62  3 8 

138  9 2 

For  a free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education,  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense ; 
the  master  being  at 
liberty  to  receive  volun- 
tary remuneration  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay. 

lion  in  Ireland,  Report, 
1831. 

Greek  : Latin  ; French. 

Writing  ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  his- 
tory ; geography ; use  of 
the  globes  ; mensura- 
tion ; book-keeping.. 

Drawing;  music;daneing. 

Scriptures,  and  prayers 
at  opening  of  school. 
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— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i 

Number. 

Roli 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

^ i 

ca.g 

.’lay-ground. 

II 

O 

6 

d 

s 

4 

f 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

38  0 0 

Trustees. 

' Apart- 
ments,£l2; 
Fuel,  £2 
5s. ; as  li- 
brarian, £2; 
School  fees, 
£9. 

90 

12 

Small. 

32 

28 

*2 

4s.  Ad. 
to  20s.  j 
boarders 

Satisfactory;  house 
arrangements  ob- 
jectionable. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  354. 

30  0 0 
Matron. 

Same. 

ments, 
servant, 
fuel,  can- 
dles, and 
rations. 

36  18  5 

Trustees. 

66 

Small. 

31 

. 

38 

7 

Free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
management  de- 

For  history  of  en- 
dowment, &c., 
vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  354. 

- 

21  0 0 

Trustees. 

- 

106 

- 

Small. 

S3 

32 

5 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  355. 

- 

90 

School  not  inspected 
by  AssistantCom- 
missioner,  the 

ladies  of  the  con- 

gaged  in  special 
religious  exercises. 

In  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Stat.  12  Eli-,  ch.  1. 

138  9 2 

18  0 0 
First 
assistant. 
12  0 0 
Second 
assistant. 
12  0 0 
Third 
assistant. 

Bishops  and 

clergy  of  dio- 

Master. 

House  and 
School  fees. 

« 

32 

Sufficient. 

t- 

* 

- 

Boarders, 

thirty-six 

Day-boys, 

guineas; 
Drawing, 
Music,  and 
Dancing, 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  355. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
2415  at  seip;  3208 

* Methodists,  1 ; Christian  Brethren,  I.  f No  regular  Register. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments^ 


Endowment. 


Not  Annual  Income. 


J Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 


Limerick  City — con. 
St.  Nicholas-street.  Vil- 
liers’,  National,  Boys. 


Hannah 

will, 

1819, 


3 August 
'evising  rei 
.f£31316s.| 


lirf.,  > .. 

annual  charge 

£265  17s.  for 
widows,  also,  li 


alms  house, 
by  trustees  :> 
of  £3663  Os. 


. I MariaCarroll.will, 
death,  1 9 April, 
1855,  £461  10s. 


, School  held  in 
Christian  Bro- 
thers’ house, 
parish  of  St.  I 
Muncbin's. 


j L.  L.  Fund,  £I3S 
9s.  '2d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £138  9s. 
2d.  ; Viscount 
Courtenay, grant, 
7 August,  1826. 


New-Pallus,  Pallas- 
green,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


< For  education  of  poor 
male  children,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  hundred  in 
number  at  any  one  time, 
in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Chancery  Scheme. 


| For  education  of  poor 
female  children,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  hundred  in 
number  a t any  one  time, 
in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  useful 
needlework. 

Chancery  Scheme. 
j For  giving  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  most  destitute 
children  attending  the 
Presentation  Convent 
school,  Seaton-street. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  1 
VideTable  of  Gcne- 
il  Endowments, 


p.  731. 

J Building  grant 
from  Governors,  | 
£319  Is 
portion  of  Gover-| 
nors’  property. 


Countess  of  Or-  | 
February,  1823.  I 


L.  L.  Fund,  £73 


(Part  of 
1 Salary  1 

Walsh 

Bequest. 

Vide 

I Christian 
| Brothers 
Schools, 

I p.  340.; 


’or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  resident  land  agent| 
of  estate  for  time  being, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  land  agent. 

Deed. 

’or  an  English  school. 


| For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; trigonometry 
use  of  the  globes ; writ 
ing  from  dictation. 

Scriptures  to  those  whoso 
parents  do  not  object. 


Reading;  writing;  English 
grammar  ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  ncedlc- 

Scriptures  to  those  whose 
parents  do  not  object. 


Plain  needlework. 
Roman  Catholic 


Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid ; 

Vocal  music  (HuUah). 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers,  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Beading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra  ; mensuration ; 
surveying ; book-keep- 
ing- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting ; crochet. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism toChurch  children. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  | geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
ting ; crochet ; sampler. 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
Roman  Catholics. 
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'Operation.  County  of  Limerick- — continued. 


Master. 

School.  j 

Pupils. 

Nature  and  \ 

Number.  1 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 
Salary,  i 

By  whom  paid. 

Valued 

other 

Emoluments. 

fj 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Playground. 

< S 

On  Roll. 

1 

6 

f 

o 

Annual 
Charges.  : 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
70  0 0 . 

Trustees,  £30 ; 
National  Board, 
£46. 

Apart- 
ments, £6 ; 
Fuel.  £2 

brarian,£3: 
School  fees, 
£10. 

Sufficient. 

21 

35 

n 

I 

4s.  id. 
to  20s.  ; 
a few  free. 

Not  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory ; for 
history  of  endow- 
ment, Ac.,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.. 
p.  355. 

Same. 

47  0 0 

Trustees,  £25  ; 1 
NationalBoard, 
£22. 

Fuel,  £2 
5s. ; as  li- 

School  fees, 
£8. 

98 

- 

Same. 

24 

63 

27 

- 

4s.  Ad.  to 
20s.;  a 
few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, in  con- 
sequence of  a 
doubt  as  to  en- 
dowment. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

Trustees  of  Bov. 
E,  Walsh's  Be- 
quest, £3 ; Na- 
tional Board, 
£17. 

ments,  £4. 

238 

None. 

69 

*69 

Free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit- 

In  resident  land  ' 
agent.  Deed.  j 

41  0 0 

I Trustees  of  Devon 
estates,  £15:1 
j NationalBoard, 

Free  house, 
£10; 

£10. 

280 

- 

Small. 

78 

143 

* 

139 

6s.  to  30s. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner's visit. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£11  8s.  ; 
gratuity, 
£o. 

106. 

- 

None. 

14 

24 

19 

3 

Free. 

Ver}r  unsatisfactory. 
Tide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

In  minister.  Deed.  \ 

21  0 0 

From  subscrip- 

Apartments 

JO,, 

_ ; 

Nco. 

50; 

57 

28 

29 

_ 

- 

4s.  id. 

Only  one  pupil  pro- 

£2  10s. ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

speetion  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 

holiday. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 

23  0 0 

Countessof  Clare, 
£6 ; National 
Board,  £17. . 

Apart- 

ments, 

£2  10s.  ; 
School  fees ; 
Partial 
Board ; 
Fuel. 

50 

Small. 

;» 

101 

10 

91 1 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  356. 

j5917 

44  j 

237!)jl341 1 

M 

438 

t 

2207 
1 5 

h 

“ Methodists  t Including  SO  uaclassed.  £ Including  1 not  on  roll.  § Including  1,457  not  on  roll. 

Vol.  hi.  ' » r 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value, 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A „ J» 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  c l. 

Bruree,  Parochial. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £55  7s. 
Sc/. ; K.  P.  Society  and 
subscriptions,  £77  10s. 
ad. ; Very  Rev.  Arthur 
Preston,  grant,  2 Octo- 

0 3 9 

4 15  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis- 
ter-  Deed. 

Croom. 

Christiana  Lyons,  will, 
death,  3 Jan.,  1855, 
£1,500. 

45  0 0 

Upon  trust  for  building  a schoollionsc  in 
parish,  at  cost  not  exceeding  £500,  and 
maintaining  the  same,  as  trustees  in  their 
discretion  should  deem  most  beneficial  and 
proper  for  carrying  out  testatrix's  imeu- 
tions.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Kildeemo. 

Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  £138 
9s.  2d ; subscriptions, 
&c.,  £415  7s.  8c/. : Arch- 
deacon Hill,  grant  of  one 

1 0 0 

17  12  6 

Kilpeacon. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £32 ; Ed- 
ward Viiliers,  grant,  3 
August,  1818. 

10  0 

3 6 10 

~ 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of  minister,  and 
Church  catechism  to  members  of  Esta- 
blished Church.  Deed. 

Kilcoleman,  Roman 
Catholic. 

Charles  Hartney,  will, 
1826,  £400. 

12  0 0 

Upon  trust  for  building  a schoolhouse  in 
parish,  and  supporting  the  same,  as  execu- 
tors of  will  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men of  parish  should  think  fit. 

Extract  from  Witt. 

Limerick,  Free. 

Mary  Mahon,  will,  6 
September,  181S,  pro- 
perty for  charitable 
trusts  at  appointment 
of  William  Russell ; 
Wm.  Russell,  appoint- 
ment of  £500,  by  will, 
proved  19  July,  1831.. 

15  0 0 

Limerick,  Orphan  Girls. 

Tlios.  Westropp,  will,  23 
Dec.,  1821,  £92  6s.  2d. 

2 15  4 

h or  use  oi  i emale  Orphan  School. 

Extract  from  Witt. 

Limerick,  Killeely. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lewis,  grant, 
13  March,  1822. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, and  Church  catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Limerick,  Protestant, 
Free. 

Tlios.  Westropp,  will,  23 
December,  1821,  £92 
6s.  2d. 

- 

- 

2 15  4 

For  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Free  School. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Limerick ; Park, Roman 
Catholic  Seminary. 

Rev.  D.  Conway,  will,  3 
Sept.,  1794,  £41 5 7s.  8 d. 
invested  in  building ; 
Rev.  Patrick  Hogan, 
will,  death,  1 April, 
1839,  £2,500,  house  and 
land  attached,  and 

20  0 0 
and  site. 

12  19  2 

20  0 0 

75  0 0 

Towards  building  a college  for  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic  youth,  should  any  such 
be  established  in  this  kingdom,  or  towards 
support  of  students  thereof. 

Extract  from  Will  <1 794). 

Upon  trust  for  the  college  at  Park:  (lie 
money  to  In-  invested  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  students  of 
Diocese  of  Limerick  at  said  college ; and  if 
it  be  not  revived,  for  the  use  of  such  stu- 
dents at  Maynooth  or  Rome. 

Extract  from  Will  (1839). 

Limerick ; St.  John's. 

Rev.  Denis  Conway,  will, 
3 September,  1794,  £92 
6s.  2d. 

2 15  4 

Upon  trust  for  educating,  clothing,  and 
maintaining  poor  Roman  Catholic  children 
of  charity  school  of  parish  of  St.  .John's, 
in  such  manner  as  executors  should  think 
best.  Extract  from  Will. 

Limerick;  St.  Michael's, 
Girls. 

Rev.Patrick  Hogan,  will, 
death.  1st  April,  1839, 
£600,  secured  by  mort- 
gage, now  increased  to 
£811 10s.  2d.,  and  partly 
investedinsavings'  bank, 
partly  in  Government 
stock ; also  a house  in 
Denmark-street. 

Premises. 

3 10  0 

24  7 0 

For  support  of  female  school  in  Deninark- 
street,  parish  of  St.  Michael's. 

Extract  from  Witt- 

Total,  . 

22  3 9 
2 sites  and 
premises. 

45  14  3 

20  0 0 

179  13  0 
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Operation.  County  of  Limerick. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sclioolhousc. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  good  condition. 

Discontinued  prior  to  1836  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils, 
who  constituted  almost  the  entire  school, 
changes  having  been  made  in  the  system 
of  education,  which  were  not  approved  of 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,-p.  357. 

In  trustees. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

None. 

Not  established,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a site  for  the  house. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  357. 

- 

Large,  but  in  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  in  1817,  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice  having  then  with- 
drawn their  support  from  it. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  357. 

House  at  present  used  partly  as  a store,  and 
partly  as  a place  of  residence.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  substantial  repair. 

Discontinued  in  1846,  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  having  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
there  being  no  Protestants  in  the  parish  of 
the  class  who  would  avail  themselves  of  a 
parish  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  house  and  land  are  in  the  possession  of 
a caretaker  appointed  by  rector,  who  pays 
no  rent,  but  is  bound  to  keep  house  in 
repair.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

- 

~ 

No  information  obtained  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

~ 

- 

No  benefit  derived  from  bequest  in  conse- 
quence of  litigation,  as  to  its  validity  and 
application.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p-  358. 

“ 

- 

Not  in  existence. 

Tile  orphan  house  having  been  built  on  part 
of  premises  of  St.  George’s  Church,  which 
were  sold  under  Act  of  Parliament  about 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  sold  also,  and  the 
school  discontinued  in  consequence. 

Endowment  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  358. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  good  condition. 

Discontinued  as  a week-day  school  about 
1632,  principally  from  want  of  funds  to  sup- 
port it,  and  partly  because  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  it  in 
consequence  of  the  rule  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  to  be  read  in  the  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

It  has  since  been  continued  as  an  ordinary 
Sunday  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  school 
had  ever  received  any  benefit  under  this 
bequest.  No  person  in  locality  to  whom 
application  was  made  knew  any  thing  of  it. 

Dilapidated. 

The  College  of  Park  has  not  been  in  operation 
since  about  1820.  The  fund  bequeathed  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Hogan  is  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  education  within  the  Diocese  of 
Limerick.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.,  p.  358. 

- 

- 

Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  nor  any 
of  the  clergymen  of  Limerick  to  whom  ap- 
plication was  made  knew  any  thing  of  this 
bequest.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Testator’s  right  to  dispose  of  property  dis- 
puted. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  359. 

Vol.  III.  2 Y 2 
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Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated  | 

Not  Annual  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land.! 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Ardcanny ; Shannon 
Grove,  Protestant 
Charter  and  Infant 
Boarding. 

William  Bury,  grant,  6a. 
1 r.  30p.  ; renewable  lease 
of  26  A.  Or.  4 p.  at  rent  of  .£4 
15s.  a-year,  and  £100 
towards  building. 

29  I 2 

£ s.  </. 
27  10  0 

£ s.  d. 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry 
and  housewifery ; or  in  trades,  manufac- 
tures, or  other  manual  occupations ; in 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Established  religion.  Charier. 

Limerick ; Bow-lane, 
Charity,  Bine. 

Bcv.  John  Moore,  grant 
of  house  in  Dublin, 
1717  ; Common  Council 
of  Limerick,  order,  1721, 
£20  per  annum ; Alice 
Craven,  deed,  houses 
in  Limerick,  20  October, 
1724  ; trust  funds,  £400, 
lent  on  private  security. 

House 

property. 

20  0 0 

12  0 0 

Vide  same  school  in  Table,  No.  1 . p.  340. 

HilSnane,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Robert  Oliver,  grant  of  one 
acre  and  cost  of  building, 
1738,  also  lease  for  three 
lives  of  20  acres,  at  14  s. 
an  acre ; Kt.  Hon.  Silves- 
ter Oliver,  renewable  lease 

40  2 22 

10  0 0 

Same  as  that  of  Ardcanny,  Shannon  Grove, 

Killmalloclt,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Corporation,  grant  of  one 
acre,  also  lease  of  1 4 acres 
for  31  years,  at  £4  4s.  a 
year,  1738. 

15  O 0 

13  16  0 

s““ 

Stradbally ; Mount- 
shannon,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Founded  in  1748. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

Total,  . 

84  3 24 
Site  and 

property. 

j 54  16  0 
| 

20  0 0 

12  0 0 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Limerick. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ballybrood. 

Thomas  F.  Maunsell, 
lease  of  site  for  3 

9 Feb.,  1827  ',  £50 
for  building  from 
Kildare-place  So- 
ciety. 

Deed  in  custody  of  Kildarc- 
place  Society. 

Although  the  site  was  granted,  no  school- 
house  was  ever  erected.  Mr.  Gabbctt,  1 
one  of  the  grantees,  stated,  that  after  , 
execution  of  deed  it  was  found  impossitle  j 
to  raise,  by  subscription,  in  addition  to  i 
the  promised  grant,  the  amount  necessary  ! 
for  building ; and,  consequently,  no  part 
of  the  former  was  over  received  from  the 
Society.  Rep.  A.  C. 

■Caliirnarry. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fund,  £50  ; sub- 
scriptions, £49  13  s.; 
Mr.  Crips,  grant  of 
site,  1822. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  l Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  653. 

Approved  grant  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Vide  Ex  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  360. 

Castleconnell. 

House  and  garden, 
free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
198  c. 

House  referred  to  entirely  removed,  and  the 
site  of  it  now  forms  part  of  the  church- 
yard of  Stradbally ; it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained that  there  had  been  any  grant  or 
lease  of  the  premises  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Rep.  A.  C. 

Castleconnell ; Thorn- 
field. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £50; 
subscription,  £50  ; 
site,  by  Major-Gen. 
Bourke. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  651. 

It  could  not  be  discovered  that  the  money 
had  ever  been  paid,  or  the  land  granted 
in  this  case.  Vide  Ex  Rep.  A.  C.,p.  360. 

School  still  in  opera- 
tion. Rep.  A.  C. 
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Endowments.  County  of  Limerick.— [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Limerick. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  ii 

istituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Eep.  1835,  App.  p.  548. 

The  boarding  establishment  was  suppressed  in  1809-10,  but  the 
building  being  the  more  commodious  of  the  two,  the  adult 
school  was  transferred  to  it,  and  the  house,  and  3a. Or,  38p.  attached 
to  the  latter,  were  surrendered  to  grantor's  representative,  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  his  lordship  consenting  to  exclusive  appro- 
priation  of  the  26a.  Or.  4p.  to  the  new  school.  This  school  con-  ; 
tinued  in  operation  until  1827,  when  it  was  suppressed  bv  order 
of  the  Government,  and  the  26  a.  Or.  4p.  surrendered  to  Earl  of 
Charleville.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

3 a.  Or.  38i>.  on  which  the  schoolhouse 
was  built  still  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Society. 

Vide  Report  of  Inspector  of  Estates, 
p.  44. 

Same. 

The  charity  derives  no  benefit  from  these  endowments. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,p.  359. 

When  Assistant  Commissioner 
visited  Limerick,  he  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  memorial  of  the 
deed  of  20  October,  1724,  since 
discovered. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  359,  and 
Ev.  3491  el  set/. 

Same. 

Suppressed  in  1807,  premises  requiring  an  outlay  of  £1,063  14s. 
6d.  to  put  them  in  repair,  and  school  having  been  inefficient  for 
many  years  previous  for  want  of  an  active  local  committee. 
Premises  presumed  to  have  been  reconveyed  to  representative 
of  original  grantor.  Return  from  Incoiporated  Society. 

~ 

Same. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Kep.  1825,  App.  p.  25. 

Ceased  to  be  in  operation  in  1773;  being  one  of  several  of  the  less 
efficient  and  less  favourably  circumstanced  Charter  Schools 
suppressed  at  that  period,  in  'order  to  carry  out  a plan  of  general 
economy.  Premises  reconveyed  to  representatives  of  original 
grantor.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Discontinued  in  1752.  The  records  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
now  in  existence,  furnish  no  particulars  beyond  the  facts  and 
dates  of  the  opening  and  discontinuance  of  the  school.  It  is 
presumed,  however,  that  it  had  no  endowment  attached  to  it, 
except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  acres  on  which  the  schoolhouse 
may  have  been  erected,  and  which,  on  its  suppression,  lapsed 
to  original  grantor,  or  liis  representatives. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Limerick — continued- 


Locality 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Dunmoylan. 

House  and  garden, 
rent  fie j. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Eep., 
1835,  p.  160  c. 

Premises  stated  to  have  been  held  only 
during  will  and  pleasure  of  late  Kuight  of 
Kerry.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  still  held  in 

Kilnegarriff. 

House  and  garden. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Eep., 
1835,  p.  198  c. 

No  trace  of  the  school  aliuded  to  could  be 
discovered.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Limerick,  Lancasterian.i 

John  E.  Thacker, 
will,  5 October, 
1815,  £100  for  use 
of  this  school. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Eep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  548. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  relative 
to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Mr.  Thacker, 
who  was  not  known  even  by  name  in  lo- 
cality. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Limerick,  Protestant 
Orphan  Society. 

Daniel  Fitzgerald 
Gabbett,  will,  death, 
16  July,  1852,  £500; 
John  Barrett,  will, 
£50;  Daniel  Gab- 
bett, will,  death, 
14  Jan.,  1848,  £12 
per  annum ; Mrs. 
Banks,  will,  £1,000. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

This  establishment  does  not  embrace  in  its 
objects  a school  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  360. 
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County 
or  Limerick. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Abington;  Kislie- 
quirk,  National, 


Caliirconlish,  Girls. 


Clonkeen,  National, 
Boys. 


Clonkeen,  National, 
Girls. 


Kilcornane, 

Parochial. 


Kilfinane,  Parochial. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant 
C ommissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Abington ; Kishcquirk,  National,  Bogs'  School. — It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building  Fund,  that  a sum  of  £100  was  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  27 th  January, 
1824,  as  a grant  to  the  Countess  of  Clare,  for  a school  at  Kishequirk,  on  condition  of  a grant  of  land 
from  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  of  a house  being  built  on  an  estimate  of  £134  ; the  deed,  it  is  stated,  was 
sent  on  the  8th  July,  1824,  but  there  is  no  statement  of  its  having  been  returned,  or  of  its  date,  as  is 
usual.  It  appears  from  the  Exchequer  Returns  that  a sum  of  £92  6s.  Id.  was  paid  on  the  above 
conditions,  so  that  the  grant  should  have  been,  and  probably  was  made  ; but  I could  not  obtain  any 
information  on  that  point.  The  Earl  of  Clare  is  not  at  homo,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  the  present  agent 
of  the  estate,  is  not  aware  of  there  having  been  any  grant,  or  of  the  existence  of  a deed.  The  only 
land  attached  to  this  school  consists  of  about  four  perches,  but  there  is  auother  schoolhouse  not  far 
distant,  which  is  used  as  a female  school,  to  which  there  is  a good  garden  and  pleasure-ground  attached  ; 
it  adjoins  the  male  school,  from  which  however  it  is  altogether  distinct,  and  separated  by  a fence.  Miss 
Bourke,  the  teacher  of  the  female  school,  states  that  she  has  frequently  heard  the  late  Countess  of 
Clare  state,  that  the  latter  school  was  erected  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  hut  that  there  was  a grant 
of  public  money  for  building  the  male  school.  Under  these  circumstances  I conclude  that  the  male 
school  alone,  on  which  this  is  a report,  was  the  subject  of  the  giant  from  the  Lord  Licuteuaut’s  School 
Building  Fund,  and  of  the  grant  of  land,  if  any  was  made. 

This  is  not  an  efficient  school.  The  master  evidently  is  not  a trained  teacher.  Although  he  alleges 
the  pupils  are  constantly  practised  in  English  dictation,  yet  not  one  whom  I tried  could  write  a short 
sentence  accurately.  They  exhibited  a fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  were  very  deficient  in 
English  grammar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  hours  are  immoderately  long — from  half-past  nine  to  five  o’clock  in 
summer,  with  only  a quarter  of  an  hour  interval — and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  time  devoted  to  religious 
instruction. — [16th  August,  1856.] 

Caliirconlish,  Girls'  School. — The  authority  for  the  endowment  in  this  case  is  the  Register  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  an  extract  from  it  has  been  furnished  to  me,  by  which 
it  appears  that  a grant  of  £60  was  recommended  to  be  paid  to  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Gahirconlisli, 
for  a school  theve,  on  the  25th  October,  1823,  on  a grant  of  land,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  a house  being 
built  on  an  estimate  of  £98  10s.  lie?. ; and  it  is  added,  that  “deed  was  sent,  9th  October,  1824,”  but 
there  is  no  statement  of  its  date,  or  that  it  was  returned  ; but  as  it  appears  from  the  Exchequer  returns 
that  a sum  of  £55  7s.  Sc?,  was  paid  for  the  school  on  the  above  conditions,  the  grant  of  the  land 
should  have  been,  and  probably  was  made  ; I could  not,  however,  obtain  any  information  respecting 
it.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  applicant"  for  the  fund,  is  dead,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  estate,  knows  nothing  of  any  deed,  and  he  charges  the  present  rector  of  tho 
parish  Is.  a-year  for  the  schoolhouse. 

This  seems  a miserable  school ; the  children  are  almost  all  infants,  and  those  who  are  not  so  know 
very  little.  They  can  scarcely  read  so  as  to  be  understood ; they  know  the  multiplication  and  pence 
tables  very  indifferently,  and  can  do  easy  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction,  but  not  more ; they  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  grammar  and  geography. 

The  house,  is  not  in  good  condition,  but  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  its  repair. — [16th 
August,  1856.] 

Clonkeen,  National,  Bogs' School. — The  teacher  of  this  school  has  only  lately  (on  his  appointment  to 
the  school)  adopted  the  occupation  of  a teacher.  lie  has  not  been  classed  under  the  National  Board, 
and  is  what  is  denominated  a probationer,  entitling  him  to  no  greater  salary  than  £14  per  annum. 
From  the  short  time  he  has  been  the  teacher  of  the  school,  it  is  not  possible  to  test  his  qualifications 
by  an  examination  of  his  pupils.  However  some  of  them  answered  very  fairly  in  geography,  but  in 
English  dictation  and  grammar  they  were  miserably  deficient.  Only  one  boy  in  attendance  was 
learning  Euclid,  and  he  struggled  through  one  proposition  in  the  First  Book  with  great  difficulty  and 
a little  prompting. — [16th  August,  1856.] 

Clonkeen,  National,  Girls'  School. — This  school,  as  it  presented  itself  to  me,  was  not  much  above  an 
infant  one.  A few  of  the  elder  pupils  had  a fair  knowledge,  for  their  age,  of  the  elements  of  geography, 
but  knew  nothing  of  grammar.  They  read  very  badly  and  indistinctly,  and  the  writing  was  not 
good. — [16th  August,  1856.] 

Kilcornane,  Parochial  School. — The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  very  small,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  one  boy,  who  was  fourteen)  they  were  all  very  young.  The  pupils  were  all  in  the  very 
first  elements,  knowing  a little  geography,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  no  grammar.  The  one 
boy,  aged  fourteen,  answered  very  well  in  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion,  but  he  had 
not  learned  fractions  or  decimals.  The  style  of  reading  was  not  good.  None  of  the  girls  knew  any 
thing  of  geography  or  grammar,  and  very  little,  of  arithmetic.  No  pupil  in  the  school  had  learned 
Euclid,  algebra,  book-keeping,  or  navigation — [14th  August,  1856.] 

Kilfinane,  Parochial  School. — In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
1826,  p.  1092,  it  is  stated  that  the  schoolhouse  cost  £160,  and  that  it  was  built  by  private  subscription, 
with  assistance  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund;  and  from  the  Register  of  that  fund, 
kept  by  John  Litton,  Esq.,  it  appears  that,  on  24th  February,  1824,  a grant  of  £80  was  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  for  this  school,  on  condition  of  a grant  of  an  acre  of  land  from  Mr.  Gascoyne, 
and  of  a house  being  built,  on  an  estimate  of  £160.  There  is  also  a statement  that  “ deed  was  sent 
1 July,  1824.”  It  appears,  also,  from  Exchequer  returns,  that  the  sum  of  £73  16s.  lit?,  was  drawn  on 
account  of  this  school ; but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  grant  was  executed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Wiggins,  who  was  the  first  master,  and  is  at  present  the  principal  master  of  the  school,  states  he 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  grant  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  It  was  not 
then  executed  by  Mr.  Gascoyne.  Mr.  Wiggins  further  states  that,  after  execution  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Matthew  Franks,  Mr.  Gascoyne’s  agent,  for  transmission  to  Eng- 
land, for  execution  by  Mr.  Gascoyne  ; that  this  was,  for  some  reason,  omitted,  to  be  done,  and  that  he, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  afterwards  saw  the  deed,  unexecuted  by  Mr.  Gascoyne,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bar- 
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rington,  who  succeeded  as  agent,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief  and  knowledge,  it  never  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Gascoyne,  or  by  those  who  became  entitled  to  the  estate  on  his  decease.  It  appears,  howeyer, 
that  the  master  of  the  school  has,  since  the  period  of  its  erection,  been  in  possession  of  one  acre  of  land* 
adjoining  the  school,  rent  free  ; but  Mr.  Wiggins  considers  that  he  holds  the  land  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  present  representative  of  Mr.  Gascoyne,  Mrs.  French  Gascoyne.  Mr.  Wiggins  states 
that  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice  gave  a salary  to  the  master  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
Kildare-place  Society  gave  the  furniture  for  the  schoolroom— [27th  August,  1856]. 

Limerick  City.  Bow-lane,  Charily,  Blue  School. — Mrs.  Alice  Craven,  by  will,  dated  June  17, 1729, 
bequeathed  as  follows  : — “ I likewise  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Mayor,  and  Recorder 
of  Limerick,  and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  £40  sterling,  yearly,  for  ever,  to  be  issuing  out  and 
going  out  of  the  house  that  the  Widow  Bugal  dwells  in,  and  the  house  that  Bartholomew  Stritch  pos- 
sesses in  Creagh-lane,  in  trust,  and  for  the  Charity  School  of  Limerick,  as  by  one  deed,  bearing  date 
the  20th  day  of  October,  1724,  made  between  me  the  said  Alice  Craven  of  the  one  part  and  the  said 
trustees  of  the  other  part,  may  appear.1'  I could  not  discover  any  trace  of  this  deed  ; a careful 
search  has  been  made  by  the  solicitor  of  the  trustees  among  the  records  of  the  Corporation,  where  it 
was  thought  it  might  possibly  be  found,  but  the  search  has  been  ineffectual.  The  Report  of  1812, 
states  that  there  was  such  a deed,  but  whether  the  Commissioners  had  any  other  evidence  of  it  than 
the  above  statement  in  the  will,  I am  unable  to  state. 

The  two  houses  mentioned  in  the  above  will  of  Mrs.  Craven  are  still  in  existence,  but  being  in  the 
ancient  and  decaying  part  of  Limerick,  and  much  out  of  repair,  the  annual  proceeds  arising  therefrom 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £27  only — £15  arises  out  of  a house  let  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Fitzgibbon, 
for  thirty-one  years,  which  is  paid  punctually ; the  residue,  £12,  arises  out  of  a house  occupied  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Coleman,  who  holds  as  tenant  to  another  person  representing  a person  of  the 
name  of  Sergeant.  Up  to  about  six  years  ago  the  amount  paid  to  trustees  of  school,  on  account  of  this 
house,  was  £9  4s.  Id. ; but  about  that  time  the  tenant  refused  to  pay  the  rent,  alleging,  I believe 
that  the  trustees  were  not  entitled  to  it.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  evidence  of  the  title  of 
trustees  beyond  the  will  (which  was  thought  to  give  a rent-charge  and  not  to  devise  the  lauds),  a 
difficulty  was  considered  to  exist  in  taking  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  rent,  and  an  arrear  of  five 
years’  rent  accrued.  However,  Mr.  Mahony,  who  is  agent  of  the  trustees,  has  succeeded  in  making 
an  arrangement,  by  which  the  tenant  in  possession  is  to  pay  £12  per  annum,  instead  of  the  old  rent 
of  £9  4s.  Id.,  by  which  the  former  arrear  will,  in  time,  be  paid. 

It  appears  that  for  several  years  (more  than  twentj')  before  1773  the  school  was  allowed  to  go  to 
decay,  but  was  revived  in  the  latter  year,  and  the  present  sclioolhouse  erected  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  property.  The  sclioolhouse  is  erected  on  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  cathedral.  It  appears  that  the  trustees  lent  several  sums  of  money,  belonging 
to  the  charity,  to  several  persons,  and,  among  others,  £200  (Irish)  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  bond. 
The  interest  on  this  (£11  Is.  (!</.)  is  now  part  of  the  funds  of  the  school.  They  lent  other  sums  to 
persons  of  the  name  of  Hill  and  D’Esterre.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
took  proceedings  to  recover  D’Esterre’s  debt,  which  resulted  in  the  recovery  (after  payment  of  some 
costs)  of  £714  IGs.  G d.,  which  has  been  invested,  in  their  names,  in  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  the 
dividends  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  amount  of  the  latter  dividends  is  about 
£21  8s.  10(7.  These  are  the  only  present  annual  resources  of  the  school,  and  amount,  in  the  ag-no^ate 
to  £59  10s.  4 d. 

Free  pupils  are  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees.  They  must  be  Pro- 
testants, if  to  be  on  the  foundation,  but  lam  not  aware  of  any  other  ground  of  selection.  Pupils  who 
arc  not  on  the  foundation  may,  I believe,  be  Roman  Catholics;  but,  in  the  absence  of  Dean  Kirwan 
and  of  any  written  rules  and  regulations  on  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  facts! 
Parishioners  of  St.  Mary’s  parish  are  preferred. 

This  school  seems  to  have  always  been  considered  a Protestant  school,  and  as  a school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  choir  boys,  who  sing  in  the  cathedral.  The  boys  on  the  foundation  are  clothed,  educated, 
apd  taught  to  sing  in  the  cathedral,  and  also  receive  a fee  of  four  guineas,  when  of  an  age  to  be 
apprenticed. 

There  are  at  present  six  pupils  who  are  on  the  foundation,  and  the  funds  will  not  admit  of  a larger 
number  than  eight  being  clothed  and  apprenticed,  but  no  objection  is  made  to  boys  coming  to  the 
school  for  education  alone,  and  there  are  at  present  three  of  this  class  on  the  roll.  The  Dean  of 
Limerick  and  the  agent  of  the  trustees  have  been  exerting  themselves  to  place  the  school  in  a more 
efficient  condition  than  formerly,  and  to  make  the  advantages  of  it  known ; up  to  the  present,  however, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a competent  teacher  for  the  school,  but  I understand  that  it  is 
thought  that  negotiations,  which  are  now  pending,  will  terminate  in  securing  such  a person,  and 
that  the  school  will  be  then  more  efficient. 

1 do  not  see  how,  with  its  present  revenue,  the  school  can  be  supported  successfully,  educating, 
clothing,  and  apprenticing  eight  pupils  and  paying  a salary  to  a competent  master  ; and,  indepen- 
dently of  those  on  the  foundation,  there  never  can  be  a large  number  of  pupils,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
sidered a Protestant  school— the  number  of  the  latter  denomination  being  few  in  the  vicinity,  and 
there  being  several  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  able  to  afford  a fair  average  education. — 
[16th  August,  1856.] 


County 
of  Lisiemck.  ’ 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Kilfinane,  Parochial. 


Limerick  City. 
Bow-lane,  Charity, 
Blue. 


Christian  Brothers'  Schools. — The  community  of  Christian  Brothers  established  at  Limerick  have  Christian  Brothers, 
under  their  charge  schools  in  six  different  localities  in  the  city  of  Limerick.  They  are  all  managed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  rather  form  portions  of  one  school  than  constitute  distinct  schools ; and 
some  of  them  being  for  the  education  of  young  children,  the  pupils,  as  they  advance,  are  transferred 
to  the  other  establishments  where  a more  extended  education  is  given.  Most  of  the  funds  which  they 
are  possessed  of  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  schools,  and  not  for  individual  ones ; and  even 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  funds  are  not  kept  distinct,  but  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  schools  in  general,  and  of  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in  and  manage 
them.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  report  upon  the  schools  as  separate  endowments,  or  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  any  endowment  is  applicable  to  each  of  them,  except  where  there  is  a grant  of  land 
on  which  a particular  school  is  erected.  I shall,  accordingly,  apply  my  observations  to  all  the 
schools,  considering  them  as  one,  and  state  any  facts  that  are  peculiar  to  each  and  their  respective 
localities. 
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County 
of  Limerick. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Limerick  City— con. 
Christian  Brothers. 
No.  1.  St.  John's, 
Glare-street. 


No.  2.  St.  Mary’s. 


No.  3.  St.  Michael's, 
Cecil-street. 


No.  4.  St.  Michael's 
Pery- square. 


No.  5.  St.  Michael’s, 
Sexton-street. 


No.  6 St.  Muncliin’s. 


Hartstonge-street, 
Upper,  Leamy, 
Pree,  Boys'. 


No.  1.  St.  John's,  Clare-street,  School. — This  was  formerly  the  Lancasterian  School  of  Limerick. 
I am  unable  to  state  how  long  the  schoolhouse  has  been  built,  or  the  school  in  operation.  The 
schoolhousc  and  premises  appear  to  be  held  under  a lease,  dated  10th  May,  1813,  from  James 
O’Sullivan  to  John  llartigau  and  others,  of  a house,  garden,  and  offices,  and  of  a court-yard,  and 
small  plot  of  ground,  or  garden,  in  front  thereof,  in  Old  Clare-street,  for  a term  of  800  years,  at  a 
rent  of  £20  7s.  6d.,  late  currency.  The  lessees  were  declared  to  be  trustees  for  the  Limerick 
Lancasterian  School  Society.  On  the  21st  November,  1821,  the  trustees  appear  to  have  assigned 
the  lease  to  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  for  a sum  of  £200.  He  gave  it  up,  without  deed,  to 
the  Christian  Brothers  to  keep  a school  therein. 

No.  2.  St.  Mary's  School. — This  school  is  held  in  the  old  court-house  of  Limerick,  which  the  Rev.  J. 
Brahan,  r.p.,  purchased  from  the  Grand  Jury  for  £200,  and  gave  up  to  the  Christian  Brothers  for  a 
school,  but  with  no  trust  declared.  It  is  the  private  property  of  Rev.  J.  Brahan. 

No.  3.  Si.  Michael's,  Cecil-street  School. — Here  there  are  three  schoolrooms,  which  are  rented  by  the 
parish  priest,  and  appropriated  by  him  to  schools  conducted  by  Christian  Brothers.  They  are  not  good 
rooms,  being,  in  general,  low  and  ill  ventilated:  . ' 

No.  4.  St.  Michael's,  Pery-square  School. — Situate  in  what  are  called  Wize’s  Fields,  in  a lane 
called  Westland-row.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  house  a girls  school  is  held.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  trust  of  the  premises  for  education.  The  proprietor  has  given  up  the  possession  of  them  for 
educational  purposes,  but  no  deed,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  was  executed.  The  house  was  a racket- 
court  formerly. 

No.  5.  St.  Michael's,  Sexton-street  School. — The  house  was  built  by  subscription  about  the  year  1826. 
It  is  on  the  premises  occupied  by  the  community.  The  entire  premises  are  held  under  a lease, 
dated  30th  September,  1825,  from  Samuel  Dickson  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  of  one  rood 
and  twenty-eight  perches,  statute  measure,  for  999  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £17  Is.  3d.,  late  cur- 
rency. There  has  been  no  trust  declared  for  educational  purposes ; but  the  Bishop,  without  deed, 
gave  up  the  possession  of  the  premises  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 

No.  6.  St.  Munchins  School. — This  school  is  held  in  the  lower  part  of  a house  situated  on  the  north.side 
of  the  Shannon,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  not  far  from  Thomond  Bridge.  There  are  two  schoolrooms. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1S24,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Walsh,  p.p.,  who  raised  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  schoolhouse,  which  stands  on  premises  comprising  itself  and  two  detached 
houses.  It  is  held  under  a lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  at  a rent  of  £2  2s.  a-year,  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  lifetime,  assigned  by  deed  to  Rev.  J.  Brahan,  p.p.  of  St.  Mary’s,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a school  there.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Walsh  invested  a sum  of  £700  in  the  purchase 
of  Government  stock,  the  annual  dividends  on  which  were  to  be  applied  to  support  of  the  school.  This 
fund  now  amounts  to  a sum  of  £750  stock,  and  is  invested  in  the  names  of  the  parish  priests  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Munchin’s,  and  the  dividends  applied  to  both  schools  held  in  the  said  house,  viz., 
Christian  Brothers’  school,  in  lower  rooms,  and  a National  female  school  (Tliomond-gate  School), 
which  is  held  in  the  upper  room,  and  on  which  I send  a separate  report.  £20  a-year  is  generally  paid 
out  of  the  dividends  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  get  so  much. 

The  following  bequest  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  above  schools  by  Martin  Ilonan,  who  died 
17th  March,  1848.  He  bequeathed  £200  to  the  persons  who  should,  for  the  time  being,  form  the 
Society  or  Institution  of  Christiau  Brothers,  for  the  education  of  the  male  children  of  poor  of  Lime- 
rick. This  has  been  paid  and  invested  in  names  of  some  of  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers, 
and  the  divideuds  applied  in  support  of  all  the  schools. 

There  is  a sum  of  about  £900,  which  was  the  amount  of  some  savings  out  of  collections  which 
were  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in  St.  Mary’s  parish.  This  sum  has  been  invested  in  the  names 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  Mr.  Riordan,  Superintendent  of  Community 
of  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland ; and  the  dividends  are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  schools 
conducted  by  them  in  Limerick. 

These  are  the  only  funds  which  appear  to  be  permanently  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  schools, 
which  are  mainly  supported  by  private  contributions,  collections,  and  charity  sermons. 

The  schools  arc  practically  confined  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  there  is  but  one  Protestant  in  them  all. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  a Protestant  pupil  is  not  compelled  to  be  present  during  religious  observances 
or  instruction ; and  if  this  be  the  case,  as  1 have  no  doubt  it  is,  I do  not  see  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
arrangements  so  far  which  would  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  other  denominations  than  Catholics ; 
but  the  books  in  ordinary  use  in  the  schools,  although  excellent  in  their  way,  contain  Romau  Catholic 
doctrines. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a too  favourable  report  of  those  schools.  They  are  admirably  conducted 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  education  given  in  the  diffe- 
rent  branches  taught  is  of  a first-rate  character.  I heard  a large  number  of  the  pupils  examined  in 
Euclid,  mechanics,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  English  dictation,  and  1 was  astonished  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  answering  in  all.  The  drawing  of  some  of  the  pupils  was  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  writing  unexceptionable  : and  I could  not  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  general  system  or 
management.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  treated  with  great  kindness,  at  the  same  time  with  firmness, 
and  look  cheerful  and  happy.  Great  order  and  discipline  are  observed. — [16th  August,  1856.] 

Hartstonge-street,  Upper,  Leamy,  Free,  Boys’  School. — William  Leamy,  by  will,  dated  1814,. 
bequeathed  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  estates  and  effects  whatsoever  to  his  executors,  to  be 
by  them  appropriated  to  the  “ education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  principally  those  in 
and  about  Limerick  City,  or  as  they,  in  their  better  judgment,  should  deem  meet  and  fit  to  give  this 
bequest  the  most  extensive  efficacy.”  So  far  as  I could  ascertain  from  the  documents  to  which  I had 
access,  a suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  to  administer  the  estate  ;.  and  the 
residuary  estate  having  been  ascertained  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  £1 3,387  18s.  1 d.,.  or  thereabouts,: 
in  the  Euglish  consols,  a sum  amounting  to  £10,000  consols  was  transferred  to  tlie.Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  being  administered,  in  pursuance  of  the  residuary  bequest  above  men- 
tioned, the  residue  being  retained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  until  an  adjudication  was  had. 
as  to  whether  the  crown  was  entitled  to  duty  thereon,  which  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  legal 
place  of  domicile  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  I am  unable  to  state  to  the  credit  .of 
what  matter  or  suit  the  fund  was  so  transferred  to  the  Irish  court ; but  I find  that  a decree  was  made 
in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  19th  November,  1842,  confirming  the  Master’s  report,  bearing 
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date  lOtli  June,  1842  ; and  after  giving  to  tlic  Attorney-General,  tlie  relators,  and  the  defendants, 
Francis  Alexander  Fitzgerald,  and  Charles  F.  Burton,  their  costs  out  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the 
testator,  declared  the  remainder  of  said  residuary  estate  to  be  applicable  for  the  charitable  purposes 
in  the  will  of  testator  mentioned  ; and  then  proceeded  to  declare  the  scheme  in  which  same  should  be 
effectuated.  It  was  declared  thereby,  that  said  residuary  estate  should  be  applied  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Limerick  and  neighbourhood,  to  be 
called  “ Leamy’s  Free  School.”  Eleven  governors  were  appointed  by  name.'  The  governors,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  convened  for  that  purpose,  to  liil  up  vacancies  out  of  persons  residing  or  having 
property  either  in  the  city  ol  Limerick,  or  within  twenty  miles,  subject  to  approval  of  Court  of 
Chancery;  that  governors  should  procure  site  for  schoolhouse,  and  estimates  for  building;  that  in  the 
school. the  English  language,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  should  be  taught;  and,  if  the  funds 
were  sufficient,  provision  might  be  marie  fora  more  extended  education,  subject  to  approval  of  Court. 
The  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school  was  then  provided  for. 

The  decree  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  relators  in  the  suit  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  such 
application  to  the  English  Court  ot  Chancery  as  they-might  be  advised,  regarding  the  residuary 
estate  of  the  testator,  then  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  cause  of  Attorney-General  against  Bochin. 

I may  state  here  that  I have  seen  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  2nd  August,  1856,  a report  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  judgment  in  England,  decreeing  that  the  residuary  estate  is  liable  to  duty,  the  effect 
of  which,  I understand,  will  be,  that  the  entire  or  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  retained  in  England 
will  be  exhausted  by  the  duty  and  costs. 

No  regular  accounts  of  the  fund  have  been  kept  by  the  governors ; and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  their  books  the  exact  state  ot  the  funds,  or  of  the  expenditure  that  has  been  made  for  any 
specific  purpose.  This  might  probably  be  done  after  a very  tedious  examination  of  the  minute  books ; 
and  a gentleman,  Mr.  James  William  Hickey,  has  lately  been  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and 
vouchers  with  that  view;  but  although  ho  has  been  engaged  in  the  task  since  May,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  complete  it.  So  iar,  however,  as  I was  able  to  examine  the  books,  I think  the  expenditure 
on  the  house  amounted  to  the  sum  of  .£3,9! 0,  or  thereabouts  ; and  that  the  present  amount  of  stock, 

. the  dividends  of  which  are  the  sole  support  of  the  school,  is  £6,445  14s.  10<L,  independent  of  any 
possible  balance  that  may  remain  in  England  after  payment  of  duty  and  costs.  'This  seems  to  be 
invested  in  the  funds  in  the  cause  in  the  Irish  Court.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  account  of  the 
•expenditure  is  rendered  by  the  trustees;  and  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  there  is  not  any  surplus  of 
the  yearly  dividends  over  expenditure,  the  income  being  about  £193  7s.  6 d. 

The  present  trustees  seem  to  be  as  follows The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Griffin,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limenck  ; Right  Bov.  l)r.  Ryan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ; Lord  Clarina,  the  Archdeacon  of  Limerick, 
William  Monsell,  Esq.,  m.p,,  Rev.  Edward  Herbert,  Henry  Maun  sell.  Esq.,  William  Franklin,  Esq., 
” illiam  John  Leamy,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  John  Massey  (there  being  two  vacancies).  Some  of  these 
•are  non-residents,  or  only  occasionally  resident;  and  ic  is  found  most  difficult  to  assemble  a Board. 

• The  last  meeting  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  30th  April,  1856.  There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  number  necessary  to  form  a quorum  for  general  business.  I could  not  ascertain  it  from  reference 
to  the  books  ; but  cheques  are  paid  by  the  bankers,  the  Provincial  Bank,  if  signed  by  three  governors. 
The  governors  have  no  stated  times  for  meeting,  or  any  regular  visitation  of  the  schools.  The  teachers 
nave  been  furnished  with  no  rules  for  their  guidance ; and,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  none  have  ever 
been  made.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  government  of  the  establish- 
ment is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient;  and  I do  not  see  any  chance  of  improvement 
unless  responsibility  be  more  individualized. 

I aiji  informed  that  a memorial,  signed  by  persons  of  all  classes,  and  great  respectability  and 
influence  in  the  city,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  governors,  requesting  them  to  place  the' insti- 
tution in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  I could  not  obtain  a copy  ot  the  memorial; 
and  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  governors,  Mr.  Henry  Maunsell,  who  is  not  at  present 
in  Limerick.  It  is  certain  that  any  system  that  would  secure  to  the  scLools  constant  inspection  would 
be  of  inestimable  value.  The  schoolhouse  is  a very  fine  one  ; and  the  schools,  under  proper  govern- 
ment and  competent  teachers,  would  be,  I think,  most  useful  institutions,  which  at  present  they  are  not. 

I examined  the  pupils  present  in  geography  and  grammar,  and  found  that  they  had  very  inaccurate 
knowledge  of  both.  In  dictation,  one  only  out  of  five  boys  wrote  with  any  facility  or  accuracy. 
Only  one  boy  of  those  who  were  present  had  learned-  any  Euclid  ; he  had  not  gone  further  than  the 
first  book  and  could  do  only  the  first  proposition  ; he  was  unable  to  tell  what  was  the  value  of  the 
three  angles  of  a triangle.  Two  of  the  boys  exhibited  a good  deal  of  smartness  in  mental  arithmetic ; 
and  this  was  .the  only  subject  in  which  the  answering  was  satisfactory.  On  the  whole,  I do  not  think 
the  school  is  an  efficient  one. 

There  is  no  regular  visitation  or  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  trustees  or  by  any  inspector ; and  the 
teachers  seem  to  be,  in  a great  degree,  left  without  rules  to  guide  them  or  any  encouragement  to 
exertion;  and  with  the  competition  which  it  has,  I do  not  think  that  it  is,  under  its  present  manao-e- 
ment,  likely  to  increase  in  usefulness.— [1 1th  August,  1856.] 

llantstonge-street' , Upper,  Leamy,  Free,  Girls'  School. — The  children  who  were  present  were  generally 
very  young;  and  it  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  this,  that  the  standard  of  instruction  given  in  the 
school  seemed  to  be  so  low.  In  geography  the  pupils  exhibited  a fair  knowledge  for  their  age.  They 

read  a little  too  fast,  but  with  facility  and  good  accent.  They  knew  little  of  grammar in  many 

cases  the  oldest  girls  not  being  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  They  had  a pretty  fair  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  compound  rules,  but  did  not  at  all  understand  proportion  or  frac- 
tions. _ The  -writing,  in-general,  was  pretty  good,  but  only  one  girl  could  write  a sentence  from  dicta- 
tion with  any  accuracy.  From  my  observation  I think  the  mistress  is  capable  of  teaching  well  all  the 
above  branches  ; but  I am  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  needlework,  to  which 
the  pupils  arc  partial,  as  they  receive  the  emoluments  arising  therefrom [11th  August,  1856.] 

Henry-street,  Villiers',  Boys'  School. — I visited  the  school  on  the  first  day  of  resumption  of  business, 
after  midsummer  vacation,  when  the  attendance  of  pupils  was  comparatively  small ; but  from  an 
examination  of  the  pupils  present  in  several  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school,  I came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  master  and  managers. 

Mr.  Switzer,  the  master,  states,  that  by  permission  of  trustees,  he  procured  a French  teacher  and 
established  a French  class;  but  that  it  had  to  be  given  up  from  a dislike  that  was  taken  to  the  teacher 
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by  the  pupils,  and  not  from  any  want  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  master  paid  the  teacher  himself  £1  10s.  per  month.  There  is  no  drawing  master  at  present,  hut 
there  had  been  up  to  the  time  of  vacation  ; if  another  can  be  procured  the  instruction  will  be  resumed ; 
there  is  an  extra  charge  for  this  branch. — [9tli  August,  1856.] 

Henry-street , Villiers Orphanage  and  Day,  Girls’  School. — I examined  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes, 
and  found  that  in  general  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  respectable.  They  read  very  well,  and 
one  half  of  them  had  a fair  knowledge  of  grammar ; they  had  also  an  average  knowledge  of  geography, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  maps  of  the  World  and  England.  Three  out  of  live  wrote  a sentence  to  my 
dictation  very  accurately ; the  other  two  failed  in  spelling.  In  arithmetic  two  pupils  understood  the 
compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  none  of  them  had  got  as  far  as  practice  or  proportion.  Considering 
the  youth  of  the  pupils,  I had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answering. 

The  bed-linen  is  changed  only  once  a month,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  not  frequent  enough.  Each 
bed,  which  is  three  feet  six  inches,  accommodates  two ; and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  a 
greater  number  of -beds  in  the  dormitories,  which  are  very  small. 

There  is  a room  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a lavatory,  containing  a bath  well  supplied  with 
water  from  a pipe ; there  is  also  a frame  intended  to  hold  six  basins,  but  not  furnished  with  any,  and 
the  children  wash  in  the  common  bath  ; they  have  not  separate  towels  unless  in  case  of  an  infectious 
disease,  when  the  pupil  affected  has  a separate  towel  or  roller.  1 am  of  opinion  that  in  this  department 
the  arrangements  are  objectionable. 

All  the  boarders  are  free,  and  selected  on  the  ground  of  being  poor  orphans,  such  as  have  lost  one 
parent  coming  under  this  denomination. 

There  are  twenty  girls,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  sixteen,  clothed,  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  clothing  seems  to  be  of  a comfortable  and  substantial  description ; 

' but  there  is  not  any  stated  quantity  given  ; it  is  supplied  on  the  matron  reporting  that  it  is  required. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  the  Master  in  Chancery,  two  of  the  boarders  are  apprenticed  out  each 
year,  and  a fee  of  £10  is  given  with  each.  The  girls  so  apprenticed  are  kept  during  their  appren- 
ticeship on  the  books  of  the  institution  and  are  clothed,  and  the  trustee,  to  whose  religious  denomina- 
tion the  girl  belongs,  looks  after  her  during  her  apprenticeship. — [9th  August,  1856.] 

Mary-street , Dr.  Hall's,  Boys’  School. — This  school  was  endowed  by  Jeremiah  Hall,  by  will,  dated 
5th  March,  1 6S7.  He  devised  the  house  he  had  built  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  viz.,  four  rooms  spe- 
cified for  lodging  for  four  poor,  aged  men,  and  for  four  poor,  aged  women,  widows ; two  upper 
large  middle  rooms  for  two  schools — one  for  twenty  poor  boys,  and  the  other  for  twenty  poor  girls, 
or  orphans,  or  such  as  their  parents  were  not  able  to  keep  to  school ; the  boys  to  learn  English  well, 
to  write  well,  and  to  cast  accounts — the  girls  to  learn  to  read  English  well,  to  sew,  to  knit,  and  make 
bone  lace.  Certain  other  portions  of  the  house  were  given  specifically  for  lodging  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  respectively ; other  portions  of  the  house  were  given  for  use  of  overseers  and  trustees 
to  meet  in,  and  to  keep  books,  accounts,  &c. ; he  also  made  provision  for  a chapel  in  the  house ; he 
also  gave  liis  lower  garden  to  the  use  of  the  hospital ; he  bequeathed  to  each  of  the  old  men  and  women 
£5  per  annum  ; he  gave  to  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  respectively,  £10  per  annum  ; and  for 
buying  horn-books,  primers,  Psalters,  “ Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  Common  Prayer  Books,  “ The  Bishop  of 
Geneva’s  Introduction  to  a Holy  Life,”  and  “ Thomas  A’Kempis,”  and  for  keeping  the  house  in  repair, 
£10  per  annum  ; and  directed  that  each  poor  boy  and  girl,  when  leaving,  should  have  a “ Whole  Duty 
of  Man,”  or  some  of  the  other  books  of  devotion.  The  testator  then,  al  ter  bequeathing  several  lega- 
cies, and  providing  for  founding  an  almshouse  and  school  at  Boothtown,  in  England,  gave  all  his  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  Ireland  to  the  Bight  Bev.  Simon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  John 
Hind,  Dean  of  Limerick,  Henry  Semple,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Nick  son,  and  their  heirs,  whom  he 
made  also  sole  executors  of  his  will,  upon  special  confidence  and  trust,  to  the  intents  and  purposes  before 
mentioned,  viz.,  “of  what  he  had  in  Ireland,”  and  to  dispose  of  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  such  pious 
uses  as  they  should  think  fit,  only,  in  the  first  place,  that  thereout  what  should  be  wanting  for  pur- 
chasing, building,  and  endowing  the  establishment  at  Boothtown  should  be  supplied  ; and  he  ap- 
pointed the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Mayor,  the  Dean,. Recorder,  and  Sheriff,  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  overseers  of  his  will. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain  (but  I could  not  obtain  at  Limerick  any  documents  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject), a suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  against  a person  of  the  name  of  M'Adam,  who  had  been  acting  as  agent  for  the  chaiity, 
to  make  him  account.  There  seems  to  have  been  a decree  in  the  jrear  1834,  but  the  nature  of  it  I 
could  not  ascertain.  The  property,  the  rents  of  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  charity,  consists 
of  some  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Limerick,  situate  in  Nicholas-street,  John-street,  and  George’s-quay, 
some  of  which  are  held  by  tenants  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  and  two,  I believe,  under  lease ; one  is  at 
present  unoccupied,  except  by  a caretaker,  no  tenant  being  willing  to  take  it  at  what  the  present  agent 
thinks  a fair  rent.  The  present  rental  is  about  £208  per  annum,  subject  only  to  a quit  rent  of  £12. 
I am  unable  to  discover  any  earlier  account  of  the  charity  than  that  contained  in  Eerrar’s  History 
of  Limerick,  a.d.  1787,  pp.  211-14,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  present  alms  and  schoolhouse  was 
not  the  one  originally  devised  for  the  purpose,  but  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  1761,  at  the  expense 
of  upwards  of  £500,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  It  appears  also  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a 
hew  roof  was  put  on  the  house  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £300.  Out  of  what  fund  this  was  done  I am  unable  to  ascertain,  but  presume  that 
it  was  out  of  funds  arising  from  the  decree  in  the  suit  already  referred  to.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  who  is  tho 
agent  of  the  Board,  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  at  present; 
but  on  reference  to  return  made  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  by  the  Board,  of  the  amount 
of  funds  vested  in  them,  I find  placed  under  the  head  of  this  charity  the  sum  of  £379  2s.  2d.,  3 per 
cent,  stock.  Prom  this  fund  it  appears  that  no  anuual  aid  is  given  to  the  charity ; and  1 presume 
the  dividends  are  re-invested. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  furnishes  an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Limerick  property  to  the 
Commissioners  every  two  or  three  years,  and  appears  to  be  generally  in  advance.  There  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  from  the  nature  of  the  property,  which  is  rapidly  deteriorating 
in  value.  With  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  re-lettings  have  been  made  at 
reduced  rents,  and  the  present  rental  is  £208  Is.  ; but  there  is  an  arrear  on  old  lettings  of  nearly 
£100,  which  is,  I believe,  nearly  irrecoverable.  There  is  some  vacant  ground  near  the  alms  and 
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school Jiouse,  which  Mr.  M‘ Mahon  is  of  opinion  could  be  profitably  built  upon,  and  which,  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  is  a nuisance. 

Mr.  M'Mahon,  as  agent  of  the  property  and  manager  of  the  establishment,  receives  a salary  of 
£50  a-year,  and  a bailiff  receives  £10  a year. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  almshouse  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  income  of  the  charity.  In  the  year  1787  the  number  appears  to  have  been  twenty-five. 
The  present  number  is  eight,  the  number  provided  for  by  the  will ; and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
it  will  be  perceived  by  the  reports  on  the  schools,  have  been  increased  beyond  that  specified  by 
the  will. 

The  education  given  in  the  school  is  in  amount  and  quality  rather  above  the  average.  The  pupils 
seem  to  have  a very  fair  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  English  grammar  ; and  in  English  dicta- 
tion four  out  of  six  pupils  wrote  a sentence  with  perfect  accuracy.  They  are  also  well  instructed 
in  arithmetic;  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  elder  boys  I had  not  an  opportunity  of 
testing  their  proficiency  in  Euclid  and  the  extra  branches.  The  school  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
Dean  and  other  clergymen ; but  there  seems  to  be  a want  of  fixed  rules  for  the  master,  and  of  stated 
inspections  and  examinations.  The  management  of  the  school  seems  to  be  entirely  left  with  the 
master;  but  it  is,  in  many  respects,  conducted  on  good  principles. — [9th  August,  1856.] 

Mary-street,  Dr.lIalVs, Girls'  School The  general  observations  which  I have  made  in  reference  to  the 

male  school  are  applicable  to  this  one,  but  the  standard  of  education  in  this  school  is  very  low.  The 
pupils  were  generally  very  young,  indeed,  but  still  there  was  a deficiency  of  knowledge  among  a few  of 
the  elder  ones,  which  I thought  was  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except  by  the  fact,  which  was  mentioned 
to  me,  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  was  very  irregular.  In  some  of  the  branches  of  education  the 
teacher  of  the  male  school  instructs  the  pupils  of  this  school,  and  in  these  I observed  a great 
inferiority  to  that  exhibited  by  the  pupils  in  the  male  school.  The  girls  read  very  imperfectly,  had 
no  knowledge  of  grammar,  but  seemed  to  have  some  of  geography. — [9th  August,  1856.] 

Roxboroufjh-road,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Limerick,  Killuloe  and  Kilfenora. — The  Commissioners 
arc  already  aware  of  the  ineffective  state  of  this  school.  Considering  its  capital  situation,  and  the 
advantages  the  master  has  from  having  an  excellent  house  rent-free,  and  a very  respectable  annual 
salary,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  master  is  incompetent,  or  does 
not  exert  himself  as  he  should  do.  I believe  Mr.  Hogg  to  be  a very  competent  classical  scholar,  as 
to  which  he  exhibited  testimonials  of  great  weight;  but  I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  from  his  own  statements  to  me,  that  he  does  not  take  that  active  part  in  personally  super- 
intending the  education  of  the  pupils  which  a head  master  should,  and  he  leaves  it  too  much  to  the 
assistants,  who,  from  the  salaries  which  he  gives  to  them,  cannot  be  first-class  teachers.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  state  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  only  pupil  in  the  school  when  I visited 
it.  He  was  a boarder,  aged  thirteen,  or  upwards  ; he  had  not  commenced  classics,  and  was  learning 
only  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  History  of  England.  In  these  he  had  not  advanced  far ; he 
had  a very  trifling  knowledge  of  Euglish  grammar ; he  had  been  in  the  school  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  Mr.  Hogg  stated  that  he  was  very  ignorant  when  he  came  to  the  school. 

There  are  no  free  pupils  in  the  school,  but  it  appears  from  a report  of  a Committee  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  summer  assizes,  1S55,  and  it  was  admitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Hogg,  that  he 
is  bound  to  educate  twenty  free  pupils,  without  religious  distinction,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  It  appeal's,  however,  that  this  right  of  nomination  has  not  been  exercised;  but  Mr.  Hogg  states, 
that  since  Xfie  became  the  master  of  the  school,  he  has  educated  ninety-two  free  pupils,  selected  by 
himself,  or  nominated  by  friends,  and  that  he  never  refused  any  free  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  assistant-masters  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Hogg  stated,  that  a pensioner,  of  the 
name  of  Edward  Baines,  attended  the  school,  from  three  o’clock  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  act  as 
drill-sergeant  to  the  boarder,  and  take  charge  of  him  during  the  above  interval.  Mr.  Hogg  having 
no  resident  usher,  he  pays  this  person  £6  per  annum. 

I think  it  right  to  state,  that  I was  informed  that  several  years  ago  Mr.  Hogg  had  an  illness  which 
must  have  affected  his  capacity  for  teaching. — [9th  August,  1856.] 

St.  Nicholas-slreet,  VUliers’,  National,  Boys  School. — This  school  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Villiers, 
who,  by  her  will,  dated  3rd  August,  1S19,  devised  to  John  Duddell,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Muncliiu’s,  Limerick,  and  John  Pinkerton,  Presbyterian  minister,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  an 
annuity  or  yearly  rent  of  £310,  late  currency,  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  £313  16s.  11  £<7,  present 
currency,  to  be  issuing  out  of  her  lands  of  Loughorna,  Rathnaleen,  and  Ballyvoheen,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  Quenmana,  Drumcliffe,  county  of  Clare,  upon  trust  thereout,  to  pay  to  each  of  twelve 
widows  £24,  Irish  currency,  yearly,  and  that  the  surplus  should  be  held  on  the  same  trusts  as  were 
afterwards  declared  respecting  her  residuary  estate.  She  afterwards  declared  the  trusts  of  her  said 
residuary  estate  should  be  such  as  she  should  declare  by  codicil,  or  note  in  writing,  and  in  default  of 
any  such  declaration,  for  such  charitable  or  humane  trusts  and  purposes  as  the  trustees  should  in  their 
discretion  think  proper.  She  also  devised  to  same  trustees  a piece  of  land,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Munchin’s,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  almshouse  erected  thereon,  for  the  before-mentioned 
widows,  and  gave  an  annuity  of  £10,  Irish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Female  Orphan  School  of  Limerick, 
and  directed  a sum  to  be  invested  for  that  purpose.  She  also  gave  to  her  trustees  for  the  time  being 
annuities  for  acting  as  such.  By  a codicil,  dated  5th  August,  1S19,  she  directed  certain  annual  sums 
to  be  distributed  for  ever,  yearly,  among  certain  charitable  institutions : among  others,  the  Protestant 
female  schools,  £10 ; to  the  Dispensary,  £2  5s. ; the  Mendicity  Institution,  £2  5s.  6d.,  all  late 
currency,  but  did  not  otherwise  dispose  of  her  residuary  estate.  After  her  decease,  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards,  a suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  administer  the  estate  in  which  the 
executors,  George  Tuthill,  and  John  Scott,  were  plaintiffs,  James  Adamson,  and  the  above-named 
trustees,  were  defendants  ; and  by  a decree  of  11th  February,  1826,  the  above  annuity  was  declared 
well  charged  on  the  lands  mentioned  in  will ; and  John  Scott,  one  of  the  executors,  was  ordered  to 
bring  in  the  sum  of  £1,700,  found  by  the  Master  to  be  due  on  account  of  the  arrears  thereon,  and 
master  was  directed  to  apportion  the  Government  stock  then  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  cause,  for 
the  purposes  of  answering  among  other  things  the  several  bequests  contained  in  the  codicil ; and  it 
was  declared  that  the  annuity  of  £340,  Irish,  and  said  sum  of  £1,700,  should  be  the  funds  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  to  widows,  as  in  will,  and  surplus  should  be  a fund  in  aid  of  the  residuary  devise 
for  charitable  purposes.  It  was  then  decreed  that  the  residuary  fund  should  he  applicable  to  the 
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Couiity  purposes,  first  of  building,  &c.,  almshouses  for  widows,  and  of  building  and  furnishing  two  schools, 

of  Limerick.  to  be  attached  to  almshouses,  and  also  providing  ground  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  or  neighbourhood 

Endowments  in  at  sout'1  s^e>  anfl  building  thereon  a Protestant  Orphan  School,  and  for  the  keeping  up  of  said  estab- 

’operation.  1 Hshment,  pursuant  to  Master’s  report.  Decree  then  directed,  that  in  case  of  death,  &c.,  of  either 

Limerick  City— con  trustee>  *be  master  should  appoint  a successor — due  regard  being  had  to  the  will,  which  declared  that 
St  Nicholas  street  ^'e  Protcstant  rector  of  St.  Munchin’s,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Limerick,  for  the  time  being, 

Villiers’,  National.’  should  be  preferred.  The  trustees  were  directed  to  build  the  almshouses  and  schools,  and  to  purchase 
Boys.  ’ land  for  building  a Protestant  Orphan  School  and  two  other  schools,  to  be  attached  thereto,  pursuant  to 

Master’s  report.  The  Accountant-General,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  upon  the  yearly  dividends  of 
stock  invested  in  his  name,  for  the  keeping  and  supporting  of  all  the  establishments.  The  trustees 
were  directed  to  file  annual  accounts  in  the  Master’s  office. 

The  several  establishments  mentioned  in  the  above-stated  decree  were  afterwards  completed  by  the 
trustees,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Master  in  Chancery,  and  among  others  the 
almshouses,  and  two  schools  attached  thereto,  were  erected  on  the  land  devised  by  the  will  for  that 
purpose.  The  schools,  male  and  female,  are  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and 
arc  kept  in  repair  in  common  with  the  almshouses,  of  which  they  form  a part,  out  of  the  fund  derived 
from  Mrs.  Villiers’  bequest.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  consist  of  the  residue  of  the  annuity  of 
.£313  16s.  ljd.,  after  paying  thereout  £24,  Irish,  to  each  of  twelve  widows  in  the  almshouses,  the 
dividends  on  the  stock  representing  the  general  residuary  estate  of  the  testatrix,  and  a small  annual 
balance,  generally  amounting  to  £10,  or  thereabouts,  from  a fund  set  apart  for  other  charitable 
objects,  under  the  will  and  decree,  and  which  remaining  after  these  objects  have  been  provided  for, 
is  carried  into  account  of  general  residuary  estate.  Out  of  the  same  funds  are  supported  the  Female 
Orphan  School  and  two  schools  connected  therewith,  which  were  established  in  Henry-street,  Limerick, 
and  on  which  I forward  separate  reports. 

I have  ascertained,  from  the  certificate  of  the  Accountant-General,  dated  4th  instant,  that  the 
stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  schools,  except  £10  a-year,  which  the  Master  in  the  scheme  allo- 
cated to  repairing  almshouses  and  keeping  them  furnished,  was  on  that  day  as  follows,  viz. : — Govern- 
ment new  3 per  cent,  stock,  £19,745  10s.  8d.,  and  Government  3 per  cent,  consols,  £2,127  11s.  7 d. ; 
total,  £21,873  2s.  3d.  The  annual  dividends  on  which  amount  to  (say)  £056  4s.  There  is  also  at 
present  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  charity,  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  sum  of  £938  5s.  3d.  cash, 
but  as  the  greater  part  of  this  will  in  a few  days  be  paid  out  to  the  trustees  for  current  expenditure, 
the  above  stock,  £21,873  2s.  3rf.,  together  with  the  balance  of  annuity,  (after  payment  of  widows),' 
£48.  may  be  considered  as  the  present  capital  fund  of  the  charity.  The  last  account  of  the  trustees, 
which  was  settled  before  the  Master,  was  for  the  year  1854;  this  was  passed  16th  January,  1856. 
The  account  for  1855  is  now  about  being  passed.  The  costs  incurred  in  passing  the  annual  accounts, 
and  obtaining  the  necessary  orders  from  the  Court,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  £35. 

The  annual  sums  left  by  the  codicil,  viz.,  £10  to  a Protestant  Female  Orphan  School,  £2  5s.  to 
a Dispensary,  and  £2  5s.  6 d.  to  a Mendicity  Institution,  are  now  thrown  into  the  residuary  fund,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Master  in  Chancery,  these  respective  establishments  having  ceased  to  exist. 

The  trustees  appear  to  me  to  administer  the  trusts  of  the  Villiers’  fund,  as  directed  by  the  decree, 
with  great  care  and  faithfulness.  They  annually  pass  an  account  before  the  Master  in  Chancery' 
and  are  bound  in  the  application  of  the  funds  to  follow  his  directions  and  the  decree  of  the  Court. 
The  Rev.  David  Wilson,  one  of  the  trustees,  afforded  with  readiness  all  the  information  in  his  power 
which  I required. 

The  master  of  this  school  is  a first-class  teacher  under  the  National  Board : but  although  in  point  of 
knowledge,  and  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  he  is  probably  well  qualified  for  a teacher,  I do 
not  think  that  the  pupils  who  were  present  exhibited  as  much  proficiency  as  I should  have  expected. 
Their  answering  in  geography  was  good,  and  in  English  grammar,  fair ; but  in  English  dictation,  out 
of  six  boys  whom  I examined,  two  alone  wrote  with  any  accuracy,  and  the  rest  made  very  gross 
mistakes  in  spelling  and  punctuation.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  school  is  generally  well  managed, 
and  the  schoolroom  and  premises  are  kept  in  very  clean  and  good  order.  From  the  small  nunTber 
of  the  Protestant  population  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  competition  with  other  schools  where 
Protestants  are  educated,  and  from  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  principally  those  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  I do  not  anticipate  that  the  number  of  pupils 
in  this  school  is  likely  to  bo  much  increased. — [14th  November,  1856.] 

New-Palks,  New- Pallas,  Pallasgreen,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this 

Smith'!Tl  iT  ' ;cl'°o1  is  v«7  sma11  an<1  insignificant.  With  one  exception,  a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  pupils 

’ ° ‘ present  had  not  advanced  much  beyond  what  is  found  in  common  infant  schools,  not  one  of  them  could 

do  a sum  in  simple  division,  and  they  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  geography  or  grammar.  The  hi  v I 
have  mentioned  knew  something  more,  but  he  was  exceedingly  deficient,  for  his  age,  in  geography  or 
grammar.  He  was  the  only  pupil  in  attendance  who  had  commenced  Euclid,  and  he  had  got  as  far 
:vs  the  34th  proposition  ot  first  book.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  do  any  proposition  except  the  first. 
On  the  whole,  I have  been  in  very  few  worse  schools.  The  inspection  by  the  Board,  and  the  visitations 
by  the  superintending  clergymen,  seem  to  be  very  insufficient  and  irregular.— [18th  August,  1856.] 
Stradbally : Lisna-  Stradbally ; Lisnagry,  National,  Girls'  School. — It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
gry,  National,  Girls.  School  Building  Fund,  an  extract  from  which  has  been  furnished  to  me,  that  a sum  of  £80  was  approved 
of  as  a grant  for  this  school,  on  the  28th  January,  1824,  the  applicant  being  Ladv  Isabella  Fitz- 
gibbon,  and  the  condition  is  stated  to  have  been  a grant  of  land  from  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  house 
being  built  on  au  estimate  of  not  less  than  £133  11s.  8 d.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  deed  was  sent 
8th  July,  1824,  but  there  is  no  statement  of  its  date,  which  was  generally  the  case  when  it  was 
returned  executed,  and  no  deed  has  been  furnished  to  me  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioners.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a sum  of  £73  16s.  1 \d.  was  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  above  condition, 
and,  therefore,  I conclude  that  the  deed  should  have  been  or  was  executed.  I could  not  however, 
ascertain  positively  that  such  was  the  case.  The  Earl  of  Clare  was  not  in  the  country,  and  Mr! 
Davenport,  his  agent,  states,  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  such  grant  having  been  made.  The  then 
agent,  Mr.  Dickson,  who,  I believe,  is  the  grantee  mentioned  in  the  Register,  is  long  since  dead.  Mr. 
Davenport  stated  to  me  that  the  land  on  which  the  schoolhouse  is  erected  is  held  by  Lord  Clare,  for  two 
lives  only,  under  Mr.  Howley.  Mr.  Howley  stated  to  mo  that  his  brother  gave  Lord'  Clare  this 
interest,  to  enable  him  to  make  a grant  of  the  land  for  a school,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  a 
grant  was  in  fact  made. — [12th  August,  1856.] 
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Bruvee,  Parochial  School. — Tho  present  house  was  erected  on  the  laud  granted  at  the  period  of  the  01  Limerick. 
grant  by  the  then  Rev.  M.  J.  (now  Very  Rev.  Dean)  Keating,  then  incumbent  of  parish.  It  appears,  Endowments  not 
that  during  his  incumbency,  the  school  was  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  attract  to  it  a considerable  Operation. 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; but  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Westropp,  having  made  a Brurcc,  Parochial 
change  in  the  regulations  and  education  given  in  the  school,  which  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish,  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  who,  I believe,  constituted 
almost  the  entire  school,  were  withdrawn  from  it,  and  the  school  was  closed.  The  Rev.  G.  M. 

Massey,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  parish,  states,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  incumbency  in  the 
year  1836,  there  was  no  school  or  master,  and  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  three  separate 
families,  living  in  different  parts  of  it;  that  he  took  it  up,  but  finding  that  there  were  no  poor 
Protestants  in  the  parish,  except  the  sexton,  who  had  only  one  child,  not  sufficiently  old  for 
instruction,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  endeavoured  to  set  up  an  industrial 
school',  and  got  wheels  and  materials,  and  a competent  person  to  instruct  the  village  children,  but 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  attend.  Mr.  Massey  states  that  when  he  got  up  the  schoolhouse  he 
found  the  floors  were  earthen  and  in  holes ; but,  on  the  failure  of  the  school,  he  thought  it  better  to 
devote  tho  house  to  some  charitable  purpose  rather  than  allow  it  to  go  to  ruin,  and  accordingly,  after 
being  used  for  some  time  as  a barrack,  he  had  it  entirely  boarded,  save  the  kitchen,  rendering  it 
fit  for  the  residence  of  the  dispensary  doctor  and  his  wife,  who  now  occupy  it,  at  an  annual  rent, 
out  of  which  expenses  of  repairs,  rates,  cesses,  &c.  are  paid.  Mr.  Massey  states,  that  if  it  were 
desirable  to  re-establish  a school  in  it  the  present  occupants  would  give  it  up  on  six  months’  notice ; 
he  further  states,  that  there  is  not  a child  eligible  for  instruction  in  the  parish  who  would  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  school,  unless  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  National  System  of  Education  ; but 
that  if  his  successor  were  favourable  to  that  system  the  house  could  be  made  available  as  a place 
for  secular  education. — [11th  October,  1856.  | 

Groom  School. — I visited  Croom,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Mr.  Lyons,  the  executor,  at  Croom. 
home,  aud  all  that  I could  ascertain  from  others  was,  that  the  bequest  has  not  been  as  yet  carried 
out,  it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a site  for  the  schoolhouse ; and  on  this 
point  I can  only  refer  further  to  the  statement  contained  in  Mr.  Lyons’  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  dated  23rd  December,  1S55,  wherein  he  states  that  “ by  the  will  there  are  always  to  be 
three  trustees — the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Croom,  both  for  the  time  being,  and 
one  layman,  to  act  jointly  with  them  ; that  the  funds  consist  of  cash,  deposited  at  interest  in  bank, 
and  money  to  be  paid  (the  then)  next  month  out  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and  that  no  site 
for  a schoolhouse  had  been  obtained.”  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lyons  I was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  funds,  ifcc. — [25tli  August,  1856.] 

Kildeemo  School. — This  school  is  not  in  operation,  and  I can  add  very  little  to  that  information,  Kildeemo. 
which  has  been  already  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Maunsell, 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  to  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  and  to  which  I beg  to  refer. 

“ Kildeemo  Glebe,  August  7,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  I beg  to  give  you  an  extract  from  a published 
‘ statement  of  facts’  relative  to  the  school  at  Kildeemo  by  the  manager  and  the  then  incumbent,  Rev. 

S.  Jones;  it  is  dated  1S2S.  ‘ In  the  year  180S  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  having  been  appointed  by  the  late 
lamented  Archdeacon  Hill  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kildeemo  (diocese  Limerick),  removed  the 
seminary  (for  educating  parish  clerks)  to  that  place;  a large  and  commodious  schoolhouse,  with 
dormitories,  &c.,  was  erected  at  Kildeemo,  on  an  acre  of  glebe  alienated  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  Archdeacon  Hill.  The  expenses  of  the  building  were  deirayed  by  the  English 
.patrons  of  the  scheme,  partly  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  partly  by  the 
contributions  in  Ireland,  and  partly  by  a sum  received,  £133,  in  lieu  of  the  schoolhouse  formerly 
built  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,’  (for  said  purpose  by  said  Rev.  S.  Jones).  ‘ The  new  schoolhouse 
was  fitted  at  once  for  the  reception  of  candidate  schoolmasters,  and  ior  the  admission  of  children  to 
receive  the  instruction  usually  communicated  in  parish  schools.  The  usual  expenditure  has  been 
defrayed  by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions.’ 

“ Then  follows  a long  extract  from  proceedings  of  the  ‘Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,’ 
dated,  ‘Board-room,  May  7,  1812.’  Further  on  it  is  stated,  ‘In  the  year  1808  that  body  voted  an 
annual  grant  of  £50 ; in  1812.  £100  ; and  in  this  present  1814,  of  £200  sterling.’  He  states  that 
•the  Association  gave  £150  towards  the  building,  and  that  it  cost  £600 ; he  objects  to  its  being 
"looked  upon  as  a ‘ public  institution,’  and  refers  to  a printed  report  of  the  Association,  page  8,  1814. 

He  seems  to  say,  that  subsequent  to  his  retiring  from  the  management  of  it,  in  1817,  a grant  of  £000 
was  obtained  from  Parliament.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  1817,  the  Association  having  with- 
drawn their  support ; the  building  still  exists,  in  bad  repair ; no  use  made  of  it,  and  no  income  or 
benefit  derived  from  it. 

“ Yours, 

“W.  F.  Maunsell,  Incumbent.” 

“ W.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.” 

When  I visited  Kildeemo,  Mr.  Maunsell  was  from  home,  and  I was  not  able  to  obtain  from  him  any 
additional  information  by  a personal  interview.  I wrote,  however,  to  him,  inquiring  whether  he  was 
aware  of  there  having  been  any  grant  made  by  his  predecessors  of  the  site  of  the  house  which  stands 
on  the  glebe  lands,  aud  in  reply,  he  states,  that  the  information  given  to  tho  Commissioners,  in  his 
letter  above  mentioned,  was  taken  from  a pamphlet,  published  in  1828,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones, 
incumbent  of  Kildeemo,  aud  that  he  possesses  no  further  information.  Mr.  Maunsell  further  states, 
that  he  has  been  told  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones  that  they  do  not  possess  any  papers  con- 
nected with  this  matter ; also  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  that 
he  is  informed  there  is  no  lease  in  their  possession. 

The  schoolhouse  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair  ; it  is  of  very  considerable  dimensions ; it  contains  on 
ground  floor,  one  large  room,  a kitchen,  and  one  small  room ; and  on  first  floor,  a large  room  or  loft, 
and  three  small  apartments.  The  timber  is  in  many  places  rotten,  and  slating  is  imperfect.  There 
are  no  windows  at  present  in  the  building,  shutters  having  apparently  been  substituted  for  those 
formerly  there.  The  house  is  at  present  used  partially  as  a store  or  barn  by  the  rector  of  parish, 
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and  the  sexton  of  the  church  resides  in  one  part  of  it.  There  is  a small  garden  and  court-yard 
apparently  attached  to  the  house. — [11th  October,  1856.] 

Limerick , Free  School. — The  authority  for  this  endowment  seems  to  have  been  Dalton’s  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  1835,  page  548,  where  it  is  stated,  that  by  the  will  of  William  Russell  (in  Prero- 
gative Office)  free  schools  in  Limerick  had  an  annual  income  of  .£78;  with  the  observation 
appended,  that  he  had  recently  bequeathed  principal  moneys  for  this  and  other  charities.  An  extract 
from  the  will  of  William  Russell,  of  Sixmilebridge,  county  of  Clare,  who  died  in  the  year  1831,  has 
been  furnished  to  me.  It  contained  no  statement  as  to  the  person  to  whom  probate  or  administration 
had  been  granted  ; but  the  testator  appears,  by  that  extract,  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Christian  School  in  Clare-street,  Limerick,  the  sum  of  £100,  and  to  the  Monks’  School,  Limerick, 
the  sum  of  £400.  There  was  no  school  in  Limerick  answering  to  the  latter  description,  except  one 
of  those  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  Having  ascertained  that  the  testator’s  executor  was 
William  Francis  Russell,  of  Six-mile-bridge,  county  of  Clare,  I caused  a communication  to  be  made  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  these  bequests ; and  in  reply  he  states,  that  his  uncle  was  executor  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Mahon ; and  that  a litigation  having  been  commenced  between  him,  as  executor,  and 
persons  named  Phelan,  in  reference  to  the  will,  the  suit  was  decided  in  his  favour  a few  days  before 
his  death  ; and  he  was  directed  to  allocate  the  money  in  dispute,  which  he  did,  by  a will  in  favour  of 
different  public  charities;  among  others,  £500  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  He  states  that  the 
Charitable  Bequest  Act  was  afterwards  brought  to  bear  against  these  bequests,  and  the  Chancellor 
directed  all  the  money  to  be  disposed  of  in  a different  way.  I have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a report  of  the  case  referred  to.  It  was  in  the  Exchequer ; and  is  reported  in  Irish  Exche- 
quer Reports,  vol.  iv.,  page  701,  in  which  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Mary  Mahon,  by  her  will,  dated  6th 
September,  1818,  bequeathed  all  her  personal  property  to  William  Russell,  in  trust,  afterpayment  of 
several  legacies  and  her  debts,  to  be  applied  by  him  for  such  pious  purposes  and  uses  as  should  appear 
to  him  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  testatrix’s  soul. 
The  question  in  the  suit  was,  whether  the  bequest  of  residue  was  not  void  as  having  been  made  to 
superstitious  uses;  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Court,  dated  25th  June,  1831,  the  bequest  was  declared 
valid,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Remembrancer  to  approve  of  a scheme  of  application  to  charitable 
uses.  William  Russell,  the  executor,  died  a few  days  afterwards,  having  appointed  W.  F.  Russell 
his  executor,  and  the  suit  was  revived  against  him.  The  Remembrancer  made  a report,  recommending 
that  the  funds  should  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  Barrington’s  Hospital  and  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  Limerick,  in  manner  in  Report  mentioned.  The  cause  afterwards  came  on  upon  a peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Attorney-General,  stating  the  death  of  William  Russell,  the  executor,  and 
praying  that  decree  might  be  set  aside,  and  the  cause  reheard.  And  the  Court  decreed,  June  4, 
1842,  that,  in  the  events  that  had  happened,  the  distribution  of  the  fund  belonged  to  the  crown.  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  ultimately  became  of  it.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  case  of  any 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  fund  to  schools,  or  for  education,  by  the  will  of  William  Russell,  or 
otherwise.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  obtained  no  part  of  it. — [18tli  August,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — I have,  since  my  report  on  this  case,  ascertained  that  a reference  lias  been  made 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  suggest  a scheme  for  the  application  of  the  fund  to  charitable  objects. — • 
[25th  July,  1857.] 

Limerick,  Orphan  Girls'  School. — In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  health  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Maunsell,  who  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  lias  been  long  discontinued,  I was  unable  to  communicate  with  him,  and  I cannot  afford  any 
further  information  than  that  contained  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  August,  1855,  which,  in  substance, 
is  as  follows  : — That  the  Protestant  Orphan  School  of  Limerick  has  ceased  to  exist  for  many  years  ; 
that  a honse  for  the  reception  of  female  orphans  was  erected  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael’s  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  upon  a portion  of  ground  belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  George’s  Church,  and  that 
£10  per  annum  for  ground  rent  was  paid  to  him  ; that  about  twenty  years  ago,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  with  consent  of  the  Bishop,  for  the  sale  of  the  Church  of  St.  George,  and  premises  belong- 
ing thereto,  for  the  erection  of  a bank  where  the  orphan  house  stood ; that  the  subscribers  then 
became  unwilling  to  continue  their  subscriptions,  and  the  school  was  discontinued,  but  the  then 
inmates  were  maintained  elsewhere,  principally  by  the  Archdeacon  himself,  until  the  last  of  them  was 
discharged.  The  present  Provincial  Bank  was  erected  upon  the  site,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  applied 
to  the  erection  of  a church  in  Pcry-square,  no  compensation  being  made  thereout  to  the  charitable 
institution.  The  Archdeacon  then  states,  that  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  school  as  above  mentioned, 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  "W  estropp  became  virtually  cancelled.  In  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  Archdeacon  Maunsell,  for  the  reason  I have  already  given,  I am  unable  to  state  whether 
the  amount  of  the  legacy  had  been  invested  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  or  whether  the  annual 
interest,  whilst  paid,  was  so  paid  by  the  personal  representative  of  Mr.  Westropp ; but  I infer  from 
the  above  statement,  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  and  a question  may  arise  in  that  case,  whether, 
supposing  the  statute  of  limitation  does  not  apply,  it  is  not  applicable  still  to  a charitable  object, 
although  the  particular  institution  intended  to  be  benefited  has  ceased  to  exist.  I did  not  see  any 
copy  of  the  will,  nor  could  I ascertain  exactly  the  terms  of  the  bequest ; but  it  appears  that  since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Female  Orphan  School,  no  interest  has  been  paid  on  account  of  the  bequest. 
The  widow  of  the  testator  is  still  living  at  Cheltenham.  In  conclusion,  I may  state,  that  I could  not 
ascertain  that  the  site  of  the  orphan  house  was  permanently  secured  in  any  way  to  the  charity. — 
[26th  August,  1856.] 

Limerick;  Park,  Roman  Catholic  Seminary. — The  college  of  Park  has  not  been  in  operation  for 
many  years— I believe  not  since  about  1820.  It  appears  that  the  management  of  the  funds  was  by 
will  vested  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coll,  of  Newcastle,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities,  made  an 
assignment  of  them  to  Bishop  Ryan,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Brahan,  p.p.  of  St.  Mary’s,  Limerick,  as  trustees. 
Bishop  Ryan  and  Mr.  Brahan  informed  me  that  the  money  is  now  invested  in  the  funds  ; that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  apply  the  interest  to  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  will,  as  none  is  required  for 
students  at  Maynooth,  who  are  otherwise  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  at  present  no  students  are 
sent  from  ilie  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Limerick  to  Rome ; and  that  the  interest  is,  in  the  meantime, 
appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  education  in  the  diocese. 

The  bequest  of  the  Rev.  D.  Conway  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  college,  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  and  unoccupied.  The  Christian  Brothers  for  some  time  occupied  it,  but  being 
too  far  from  the  city  they  removed  from  it.— [10th  August,  1856.] 
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Limerick ; St.  Michael's,  Girls’  School. — It  appears  from  the  extract  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cousir 
Ho  "an,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Michael’s,  city  of  Limerick,  who  died,  1st  April,  1839,  that  0F  lstERICK- 
testator,  after  reciting  that  there  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Patrick  M'Namara,  one  of  the  trustees  Endowments  not  in 
before  mentioned  in  will,  a mortgage  for  about  the  sum  of  £600,  on  some  property  of  Langford  the  Operation . 

elder  of  Limerick,  lent  to  him  in  the  names  of  himself,  the  testator,  and  said  Patrick  M‘Namara,  and  Limerick,  st. 
in  which  lie,  the  testator,  was  a joint  trustee,  with  the  representatives  of  the  late  Francis  Arthur,  Esq.,  Michael’s  Girls, 
devised  all  his  right  aud  title  to  said  mortgage,  and  the  money  secured  thereby,  and  also  the  house 
adjoining  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  in  Denmark-slreet,  in  Limerick,  in  which  the  school  was  then 
held,  to  Rev.  Thomas  Coll,  Thomas  O’Grady,  (with  six  others)  upon  trust,  to  allow  the  interest  arising 
from  the  said  mortgage  for  the  support  of  said  female  school  of  St.  Michael’s  parish  in  Denmark- 
street  and  cave  trustees  power  to  call  in  said  money  and  invest  it  in  the  funds  or  other  securities. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  Mr.  Hogan  (as  would  appear  by  the  will),  was  no  more  than  a 
trustee  of  the  property  above  mentioned,  and  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  it  by  his  will,  that  it  was 
originally  a fund  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M'Namara,  by  Mr.  Francis  Arthur,  for 
charitable  purposes  generally,  and  that  Mrs.  MtNamara  lent  it  on  mortgage,  in  the  name  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Hogan,  the  above-mentioned  testator,  and  Mr.  Patrick  M'Namara,  the  present  postmaster  of 
Limerick,  who  is  the  surviving  trustee. 

Mr.  M'Namara  states  that  there  never  was  any  document  indicating  the  purposes  to  which  the 
funds  were  to  be  applied,  but  it  was  left  discretionary  with  trustees  to  apply  them  as  they  thought 
ri"ht,  for  charitable  purposes,  and  they  have  generally  been  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Den- 
mark-street  Female  School ; but  at  present,  in  consequence  of  that  school  having  an  independent, 
temporary,  voluntary  maintenance  from  a lady,  no  part  of  the  fund  is  now  applied  to  its  support, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sehoolhonse  in  repair.  This  house  is  likewise  a voluntary 
appropriation  to  school  purposes  by  the  trustees,  and  was  the  property  of  the  said  Mr.  Arthur. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  any  grant  of  it  made  for  the  use  of  a school,  although  it 
has  been  used  as  such  for  a considerable  time. 

The  fund  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  M'Namara,  and  is  invested  as  follows  In  Savings’ 

Bank,  £111  10s.  2d. ; in  Government  three  per  cent,  stock,  £700.— [11th  October,  1856.] 
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Endowments  Lost  or 
Expired. 

Limerick  ■ Bow-law,  Charily,  Blue  School. — The  earliest  notice  of  this  school  which  has  come  to  my  Limerick,  Bow-lane, 
knowledge  is  contained  in  « Fraser’s  History  of  Limerick  (1787),”  page  214.— It  is  there  stated,  that  Charity,  Blue, 
the  Rev.  John  Moore,  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  had,  in  1717,  bequeathed  the  house  in  Snnthfield, 

Dublin,  called  “The  White  Hart,”  for  the  use  of  a charity  school  in  Limerick ; and  in  a note  it  is 
stated  that  this  concern  is  “now”  let  at  seventeen  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  paid  lor  the  use  of 
the  Blue  School  in  Limerick.  The  school  does  not  now  receive  any  benefit  from  any  such  bequest ; 
and  no  trace  of  it  appears  in  any  document  I could  discover,  nor  can  I state  when  the  school  ceased 
to  have  any  advantage  from  it.  n 

It  appears  from  the  same  book,  page  213,  that  in  the  year  1721  an  order  of  the  Common  Council 
was  made  orautin"  £20  per  annum  for  a charity  school ; and  it  is  stated  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners'  of  the  Board  of  Education,  18th  March,  1812  (p.  316),  that  this  was  paid  to  the 
Blue  School  until  the  year  1845,  when  they  discontinued  it.  I cannot  find  any  other  evidence  of  it, 
there  being  no  earlier  record  belonging  to  the  Corporation  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk  than 
for  the  year  1796.  , 

The  money  lent  by  the  trustees  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  is  altogether  lost  to  the  chanty,  his  prior  creditors 
bavin"  exhausted  his  property.  I have  been  furnished  with  a statement  made  by  the  then  agent  of 
the  charity,  D.  F.  G.  Mahony,  in  1824,  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Limerick,  showing  the  sum  due  on 

account  of  this  debt  at  that  date,  to  which  I beg  to  refer  : , , 

“ Representatives  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  whether  due  by  bond,  or  by  four  3 per  cent  debentures 
the  property  of  the  fund  was  not  clearly  stated  to  Mr.  Mahony ; but  it  was  admitted  tuat  a _debt 
*»  due  to  the  concern  of  a principal  mm  of  JUM.  and  that  the  party  paid  interest  thereon  at  5 per 
cent  and  which  has  been  since  received  by  Mr.  Mahony  to  and  from  July,  1822,  from  Rev.  R.  G. 

Greek,  the  agent  to  the  Hill  Estate,  £40.  The  late  applications  to  him  have  not  succeeded,  and 
there  are  four  gales  net  due  to  July,  1824.  „ 

“ Errors  excepted,  Limerick,  October  30,  1824.  (Signed)  D.  F.  G.  Mahony. 

—[17th  August,  1856.] 

Since  I sent  in  the  above  report,  and  left  Limerick,  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with 
a copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  deed  of  20th  October,  1724,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Craven,  which 
refers  to  five  houses  in  the  city  of  Limerick-one  great  front  house,  waste  court,  and  kitchen, 
occupied  by  Widow  Bucaile  (who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Widow  Bugal  mentioned  in  the 
will) : the  middle  tenement,  backward  of  above,  occupied  by  Peter  Begaue  ; one  great  stable  in  Enily- 
lanc  adjoinin''  the  city  wall  on  the  east ; a new  house,  fronting  the  back  langable,  leading  to  Fish- 
lane!  tenanted0 by  the  executors  of  Edward  Dundon  ; and  one  house,  in  the  possession  of  Bartholomew 
Stritcb  in  the  English  town  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  annual  rent,  £10;  and  declares  the  object  of 
the  charity  to  be  for  the  schooling  and  clothing  of  fifteen  poor  Protestant  girls,  for  and  during  the 
natural  life  of  said  Alice  Craven,  as  the  children  at  “the  charity  school  are  clothed  and  educated, 
and  for  binding  said  children  to  trades;  and  from  and  after  decease  of  said  Alice,  for  schooling, 
clothing,  and  binding  to  trades  as  aforesaid,  twenty  poor  Protestant  children  for  ever,  such  children 
to  be  nominated  by  said  Alice  during  her  lifetime,  and  after  her  death  by  her  relations  in  manner 
and  under  conditions  in  deed  specified.  ...  . T , , . , , , ,,  ,, 

Without  having  opportunity  of  making  further  local  inquiry,  I am  unable  to  state  whether  the 
premises  comprised  in  the  deed  are  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  number  of  houses 
mentioned  in  deed  is  five,  whereas  the  number  mentioned  in  the  will  is  two.  This  makes  it  certainly 
worth  inquirin''  whether  the  trustees  of  the  charity  are  now  in  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents, 
of  all  the  premises  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1724. — [6th  November,  1856.] 
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Cahirnarry  School. — On  referring  to  tlic  applicant  for  the  grant,  who  is  now  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  ol  Kilfenora,  he  informed  me  that  a grant  of  a site  for  a schoollionse,  was  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund,  and  the 
foundations  of  a sclioolhouse  were  laid ; but  he  being,  at  that  time,  removed  to  the  parish  of  Bruree, 
the  intention  of  building  a school  at  Cahirnarry  was  abandoned,  and  the  grant  was  never  drawn. 
Dean  Keatingc  states,  that  he  obtained  in  its  place  a grant  of  a similar  amount  for  the  parish  of 
Bruree,  to  which  he  had  removed. 

This  case  strongly  proves  that  the  . Report  of  1S25  is  uot  to  be  depended  on,  and  that,  unless  it 
appears  from  the  Exchequer  Office  that  the  grant  was  actually  paid  thereout,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  reports  recommending  grants  were  never  acted  on  or  carried  out. — [25tli  August,  1856.] 

Castleconnell ; Thornfielcl  School. — It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  that,  on  the  5th  May,  1822,  a grant  of  £50  was  recommended  to  be  paid  to  Major- 
General  Bourke,  for  a school  at  Thornfield,  or  Ahane,  on  a grant  of  land  by  General  Bourke,  and 
a house  being  built  on  an  estimate  of  .£99  13s.  The  draft  deed  is  stated  to  have  been  sent  on 
20th  May,  1S22,  and  returned  20th  June,  1822  ; but  there  is  no  statement  of  the  date  or  execution 
of  the  deed  ; and  no  deed  seems  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building  Fund  ; at  least  none  such  appears  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools ; and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Exchequer  Returns  that  any  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  amount  of  the  grant.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  extract  from  the  Register 
above  referred  to  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  grant  was  to  bo  made.  I communicated,  on  the  subject, 
since  I visited  the  locality,  with  Richard  Bourke,  Esq.  (the  son  of  General  Bourke,  who  is  deceased), 
who  was  not  at  Thornfield  when  I was  there ; and  in  his  reply  he  states  that  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe  that  no  grant  was  ever  made  by  deed,  but  that  the  site  was  appropriated  by  his  late  father 
for  the  purposes  of  a school;  but  that  he  uninterruptedly  exercised  an  exclusive  property  over  it,  and 
regulated  the  religious  instruction  given  in  it  without  control. 

Under  these  circumstances  I think  it  is,  at  least,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  grant  was  ever 
drawn,  or  any  deed  executed  ; and  I cannot  discover  any  distinct  evidence  of  an  endowment.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  land  attached  at  any  time  to  the  school.  When  I visited  Thorn- 
field I found  the  school  temporarily  suspended,  in  consequence  of  vacation,  and  preparations  making 
for  very  extensive  repairs,  at  the  expense  of  Richard  Bourke,  Esq.  The  master  of  the  male  school 
was  absent ; the  mistress  of  the  female  school  was  at  home.  Neither  of  them  reside  in  the  scliool- 
lionse,  in  which. there  are  no  apartments  other  than  the  two  schoolrooms. — [27th  September,  1856.] 

Limerick,  Protestant  Orphan  Society . — The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  of  Limerick  now  existing  was 
established  about  the  3rear  1832 ; but,  by  its  constitution,  it  does  not  embrace  in  its  objects  a school 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

It  supports  and  maintains  orphans,  but  not  in  any  institution ; the  orphans  being  located  with 
families,  who  are  paid  by  the  Society  for  taking  care  of  them  ; and  the  education  of  the  orphans  is 
carried  on  gratuitously  in  the  schools  that  happen  to  exist  in  the  locality  where  they  are  respectively 
located. 

The  several  bequests,  therefore,  for  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  do  not  seem  to  be  educational 
endowments  within  the  Commission.— [26th  August,  1856.] 
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Endowment. 

Net  Ann 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trus 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballingarry,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Parochial. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene 
ral  Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  5 d.  ; 
Richard  Penne- 
father,  grant, 
1 May,  1811. 

11  10  10 

(Salary 
from  gene 
ral  firnd.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  residen  t schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Churcl 
catechism,  together  will 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lish  grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ballingarry;  Sopwell, 
National. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £27  13s. 
10rf.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £29  10s. 
9d.  ; Earl  of 
Charleville  and 
Francis  Trench, 
grant,  24  Aug., 
1825. 

0 1 24 

2 2 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; Euclid ; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Needlework. 

Religious  instruction  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation 
of  the  National  Board. 

Ballymackey,  English. 

Lady  Anne  Cole, 
will,  20  April, 
1716,  £100. 

— 

— 

6 0 0 

For  the  support  of  an 
English  school  in  Bally- 
mackey. 

Extract  from  Will. 

— 

Ballynaclough,  Paro- 
chial. 

Association  forDis- 
countenancing 
Vice,  £23  Is.  6d. ; 
John  Bayly, 
grant,  24  June, 
1822. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  United 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Bourney,  Parochial. 

Joseph  England 
and  Peter  La 
Touche,  grant, 
30  July,  1827. 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  United 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Commandments, 
Apostle’s  Creed,  and 
Lord's  prayer  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Burrisokane,  Parochial . 

D.  L.  Fund,  £36 ; 
subscriptions, 
£51  13s.  lOrf. ; 
Rev.Robt.Saun- 
derson,  grant,  28 
Aug.,  1824. 

Site. 

3 2 7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Cahir,  ErasmusSmith’s, 
English,  Boys. 

Cahir,  ErasmusSmith’s, 
English,  Girls. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£553  16s.  11 J; 
subscriptions, 
£184  12s.  3<f; 
Lord  Cahir, 
grant,  19  May, 
1812. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

3 1 38 

25  12  9 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
general 
fund.) 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

- 

For  an  English  School. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic  ; 
Euclid ; algebra ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
glish  grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Operation.  County  of  Tipperary. 


School.  j 

Penis. 

— 

o j> 

lumber.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

molnments. 

2 

ii 

“o  -3 

°'a 

ay-ground. 

; | 

« 

5 

United  Church. 

1 

Presbyterian. 

6 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
land,  £5. 

72 

Horn. 

,3 

9 

» 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

ery  unsatisfactory. 
ride  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  381. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

39  0 0 

Mr. Trench,  £15 ; 
National  Board, 
£24. 

\partmcnts 
and  garden, 
£2. 

95 

- 

Small. 

33 

17 

26 

- 

- 

Satisfactory. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No  report,  the  fact 
of  endowment  not 
being  clearly  as- 
certained at  time 
of  inspection. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  381. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

5 0 0 

Dean  of  Killaloe, 
£2  10s.;  Church 
Education  So- 
ciety, £2  10s. 

Land,  £1 5s 

None. 

14 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  381. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

21  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£3 ; ltector  and 
others,  £16. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£3. 

»• 

- 

None. 

24 

24 

- 

" 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  381. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

28  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Stud- 
dart,  and  other 
subscribers, 
£23 ; Church 
Ed.  Soc.,  £5. 

ments,  £2. 

S 

- 

None. 

• 

40 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory ; ex- 
istence of  deed 
unknown  to  prin- 
cipal trustee. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  381. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

1 17  10  0 

Governors,  £15 
Rector  of  pa- 
rish, £2  10s. 

Apartmenl 
and  small 
garden, £5 
half  rent  o 
school  lane 
£2  10s. ; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors, £5 

11 

Small. 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory,  but 
master  only  lately 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  381 . 

12  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartment 
and  small 
garden, £4 
half  rent  o 
school  lam 
£2  10s.  ; 
Gratuity 
from  Go- 
vernors, £5 

11 

Small. 

24 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory,  but 
mistress  only  late- 
ly appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  382. 

Voi  JIT  * No  regular  register. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


I Ooursb  of  Instruction. 


Carrick-on-Suir,  Cliris-  Terence  Doyle,  1 1 o 
tiart  Brothers.  lease  of  site,  sub- 

ject to  £2  10s. 
yearly  rent,  1805  ; 

Thos.  Brien,  will, 

5 Sept.,  1832,  re- 

account  of  winch 
£1,125  17s.  10tf., 
Governmentstock, 
received;  Anthony 
Maher  Ryan,  be- 
quest of  £300  (not 
all  paid),  death,  5 
May,  1832;  Ed- 
mond Hahesy,  be- 
quest, £250  (not 
all  paid),  will, 

her'  1834 ; Charles 
Fennessy,  bequest 
of  £200  (not  all 
paid),  death,  30 
January,  1851:  Ed- 
mond Rice,  will, 
proved  1C  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  Vide 
Cit ,/  of  Dublin, 

Table,  No.2.p.  90. 

Cashel,  Incorporated  Bichard  Price,  Rcntcharges. 

Society's,  or  Dean-  grant  of  rent 

ery  Parochial,  Free,  charge,  £27  13s. 

Boys.  10rf.,  24  Sep., 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Chancery  Decree 
charging  £20  a 
year  on  Corpo- 
ration estates,  2 
Jan.,  1844. 


For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing,  the  insti- 
tution being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  commu- 
nication of  religious 
knowledge,  and  moral 
and  religious  influences 
being  relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  discip- 


Eeading;  writing;  Eng- 
hsh  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic;  Euclid- 
algebra ; mensuration  •’ 
mechanics;  natural  phi- 
losophy; book-keeping 

Linear  drawing. 

Singing. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers. 


For  purposes  of  a school 
for  education  of  poor 
childven,  to  be  under 
management  of  parties 
to  deed  or  majority  of 
trustees  for  time  being. 

Declaration  of  Trust  ; 
Rep.  A.  C. 


For  instruction  of  Roman  Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
Catholics  and  other  poor  lish  grammar;  geogra- 
natives  of  Ireland  in  phy;  arithmetic;  geo- 
English,  writing,  and  metry;  mensuration; 
arithmetic ; in  lms-  book-keeping, 
bandry  and  house-  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
wifery,  or  in  trades,  cliism  to  Church  chil- 
manufactnres,  or  other  dren. 
manual  occupations ; in 
Scriptures,  and  in  the 
principles  of  Protestant 
Established  religion. 


Cashel,  Incorporated  Identical  with  pre- 
Society’s,  or  Dean-  ceding, 
ery  Parochial,  Free, 

Girls. 


Cashel.  National,  Boys  Chancery  Decree,  Site  and 
and  Infant.  3 January,  1844,  rent-charge. 

charging  £180  a 
year  on  estate  of 
Corporation  of 
Cashel ; promise 
of  lease  from 
Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Cashel, 
of  old  charter 
school  premises 
for  75  years, 
from  17  March, 

1845. 


Caslicl,  Convent,  Na-  Identical  with  — 
tional.  preceding,  but 

held  in  Convent. 


Clonmel,  Charitable,  Anne  Cook,  will.  Rent-charge. 

Girls.  1788,  interest 

of  £50  ; Robert 
Grubb,  will,  1 1 
December,  1796, 

£2  15s.  Ad.  a-year, 
and  rent  of  certain 
premises ; invested 
in  Government 
stock,  £125,  in- 
cluding £50  be- 
queathed by  Re- 
becca Grubb,  will, 

1849. 


Same.  Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

For  the  use  of  the  cha-  Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
ritable  school  of  Clonmel  lish  grammar;  geo- 
for  the  education  of  poor  graphy ; arithmetic, 
children.  Will,  (1796.)  Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures. 
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Salary.  By  whom  paid. 


- £ s.  tl. 

The  teachers  are  No  salary, 
members  of  the  as  such. 
Community  of 
Christian  Bro- 


In  Incorporated  35  0 0 Incorporated  So-  Apart- 
Society.  ciety,  Town  meuts. 

Charier.  Commissioners,  XI 0 ; 

and  Bishop,  school  fees. 
Dean,  and 
Chapter. 


46  0 0 From  endow- 
ment, £20;  Na- 
tional Board, 


assistant.  tional  Board, 

£24. 

20  0 0 From  endow- 

Second  as-  ment,  £6 ; Na- 
sistant.  tional  Board, 

£14. 

8 0 0 From  endow- 

Mouitor.  ment,  £4 ; Na- 
tional Board, 

£4. 

The  teachers  are  a 80  0 0 From  endow  - 

Community  of  and  ment. 

Nuns  of  the  Pre-  60  0 Of  National  Board, 
sentation  Order. 


Free.  Satisfactory. 


30  0 0 Committee,  out 
of  endowments 
and  subscrip- 


— None.  I 21  36  I 4 1 1 1 


Free.  Literary  instruc- 
tion not  satisfac- 
tory ; education 
principally  indus- 

Vide  Er.  Rep.  A.  C. 


pupils  up  to  300 ; £17  per  hundred  from  3( 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  e 


Name  of  School. 


Net  Annual  Incoi 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Clonmel,  Endowed. 


Clonmel,  St.  Mary’s 
Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s Parochial. 


Terence  Lalor, 
will,  death,  21 
August,  1853, 
devise  of  rent- 
charges  ; premi- 
ses held  under 
lease,  rent  re- 
served, £3  10s. ; 
Edmond  Rice, 
will,  proved  16 
November, ! 844. 
Vide  City  of  I 
Dublin,  Table,  ' 
No.  2,  p.  90. 

Richard  and  Ste- 
phen Moore, 
grant  of  683a. 
2r.  1 Ip.,  7 May, 
1685;  £4,600  ex- 
pended in  build- 
ing; John  Bag- 
well,  grant  of 

Robert  Grubb, 


will. 


Dec., 


1796,  mill  and 
premises ; Chan- 
cery decree,  11 
August,  1846 ; 
grant  of  2a.  2r. 

consideration  of  | 
£166  13s.  id., 
17  Dec.,  1850; 
house  built  at 
a cost  of  £2, 180  | 
by  mortgage  of 
mill  and  pre- 
mises for£  1,500, 
accumulation  of 
rent,  and  dona- 


newable  lease,  at 
£75  13s.  KM. 
year;  Sir  Charles 
Moore,  renewable 
lease  of  39a.  3r.  Ip. 
reserving  £11  Is. 
>'il.  a-year,  23April 
1747 ; Corporati— 


17  Apri 
12s.  id. 


1J70™£4 


bequest  fron 
Ladyman,  12 
1683;  same, 


cost  of  £252,  by  In- 
corporated Society 
about  1832  onsite 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

L.  L.  Eund,  £92 
6s.  Id. ; A.D.V. 
£46  3s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, &c., 
£161 8s.  8rf.;  Rev. 
Henry  Wood- 
ward, grant,  17 
January,  1821. 
See  also  Table, 
No.  4,  p.  376. 


Rent- 
charges 
and  site. 


For  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  for  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the 
children  attending  their 
school.  Will,  1853. 

In  trust,  for  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  poor 

Lease  ; Rep.  A.  C. 

For  object  of  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools.  Vide 
CarricIt-on-Suir,  p.  364. 


For  a free  school  for 
teaching  and  educating, 
gratis,  children  of  Pro- 
testant freemen  of  Clon- 
mel. Copy  of  Deed. 


A female  school,  on  the 
liberal  principles  set  out 
by  wife  of  testator,  who 
had  originated  the 
school  ; the  mistress 
under  her  management 
being  a Friend,  and 
being  continued  mis- 
tress by  the  will. 

Extract  from  Will. 


For  teaching  ten  poor 
children,  to  be  chosen 
by  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens of  Clonmel, 
English  and  Church  ca- 
techism, with  Mr.  Per- 
kins’ Six  Principles. 
Will,  1683 ; Rep.  A.  C. 
For  keeping  at  school, 
and  teaching  reading 
and  writing  to  three 
male  children,  Pro- 
testants, bom  within 
parish  of  Clonmel,  of 
Protestant  parents,  to  be 
nominated  by  trustees, 
and  for  apprenticing 
children  to  trades. 
Pomeroy' sW ill ; Rep.  A.  C- 
For  object  of  Incorporated 
Society's  Schools.  Vide 
Cashel,  p.  364. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister,  and  Church 
catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church. 

Deed. 


Greek;  Latin;  Euclid; 
Algebra;  arithmetic ; 
trigonometry ; mensu- 
ration ; geography ; me- 
chanics ; book-keeping. 
Scriptures  to  Church  chil- 


French  ; German  ; geo- 
metry ; natural  philo- 
sophy ; physical  geo- 
graphy ; elements  of  | 
astronomy ; and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  a 
liberal  English  cduca- 

Linear  and  landscape 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; tenets  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  on 
Sundays. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic  ; 
writing  from  dictation ; 
Euclid. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Reading;  -writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Tipperary — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

)or 

for 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suiter 

Playground 

§! 
< ° 

BS 

o 

United  Church. 

1 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

(fee. 

Teachers  are  a com 
munity  of  Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

£ o.  d. 
No  salary 
as  such. 

The  teacher 
are  sup- 
ported out 
of  endow- 
ment and 
other  gene- 
ral funds  of 
the  society. 

465 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, the  day 
of  visit  being  a 
holiday. 

In  grantors,  Duke 
of  Ormond  and 
heirs,  and  Mayor 
of  Clonmel. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

200  0 0 

40  0 0 
Assistant. 

Commissioners  o! 
Education. 

Master. 

House  and 
garden ; 
School  fees. 

118 

36 

Sufficient. 

-* 

29 

25 

- 

It 

From  £6 
to  £8; 
modern 
languages 
extra. 

Satisfactory ; excel- 
lent boarding  ac- 
commodation un~ 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  382. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
706  etseq.  1041-9. 

In  trustees. 
Extract  from  Will. 

7 16  6 

Trustees. 

House  and 
garden, £70 ; 
School  fees. 

32 

Sufficient. 

-t 

13 

13f 

From  £37 
16s.  to  £42. 

Veiy  satisfactory; 
as  to  particulars 
of  endowment,  &c. 
vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  383. 

In  Incorporated 
Society.  Charter. 

45  13  4 

1 10  0 
Monitor. 

Incorp. Soc.  £30 ; 
Rector  of  Clon- 
mel, £10 ; Cor- 
poration, £5 
13s.  id. 

Incorp.  Soc. 

Apart- 
ments,£lO; 
Fuel,  £6. 

100 

- 

none. 

29 

26 

17 

- 

- 

Free. 

Veryunsatisfactory; 
for  endowment, 
&c.,  vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  383. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
927  et  seq. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

22  0 0 

Subscriptions  by 
Rector  and 
others,  £17  ; 
Mr.  Barton,  £5. 

merits  and 
garden,  £3. 

120 

- 

N“. 

- 

18 

14 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
657  et  seq. 

* No  regular  register.  + School  closed  for  part  of  1854.  t Members  of  Society  of  Friends. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1'ethard,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Holy  Cross  and  Gale, 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £65  10s. 
9d. ; Rev.  Sami. 
Blacker,  and 
Thomas  Phelps, 
grant,  6 Feb., 
1824;  Rev.  C. 
Win.  Wall,  and 
William  Jones, 

above,  14  Aug., 
1835. 

Site. 

4 4 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy'; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Innislonagli  or  Abbey, 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £159 
13s.  9d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £159 
13s.  9d. ; Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Bag- 
well,  grant,  23 
Sept.,  1824. 

Site. 

10  1 7 

For  resident  schoolmaster  [ 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  and  minis- 
ter, or  by  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor  and  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord's  Prayer  and 
Apostles’  Creed  to  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Kilcomentry ; Bird- 
hill,  Incorporated 
Society’s. 

Margt.  Ormsby, 
and.  Lady  Grace 
Gore,  grant,  16 
June,  1851,  site 
and  house. 

Site. 

8 9 7 

(Part  of 

- 

For  the  ^instruction  of  Roman 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 

from 

general 

fund). 

gjecs; 

p.  731. 

school  under  control  of 
Chancery  Decree;  Rep.  A.C. 

dreiu  LordWrayer, 
Apostles’  Creed,  and 
Commandments  to  Ro- 

Kilcooley,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Tabic  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund). 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Scripture  ex- 
tracts published  by 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Nenngh,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36 
lRs.  5 d.  ; ICil- 
dare-place  So- 
ciety and  sub- 
scriptions, £36 
18s.  5 d.\  Peter 
Holmes,  renew- 
able lease,  30 
April,  1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid ; English  his- 
tory ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Sacred  music  (Hullah). 

Map-copying. 

Scriptures ; Scripture  ex- 
tracts published  by 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety ; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 

Nenayli,  .Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  "and  ornamental 
needlework. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys'  school. 
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— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

I, 

JM 

Nu, 

ohcr. 

r 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

| By  whom  paid. 

VaZTof 

other 

^ \ 
£ " 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suitei 

Pl.y-groun 

l! 
< ° 

O 

United  Church. 

d 

| 

f 

6 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
Sc. 

X s.  d 

In  minister.  Deed 

10  0 0 

From  subscrip- 
tions, X5 ; Mr. 
Barton,  X:j. 

12 

25 

1 

14 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

In  minister. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.C. 

20  0 0 

From  subscrip- 
tions by  In- 
cumbent and 
others. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £3 

4 

Ko»e. 

16 

- 

- 

Ho«. 

Ho  pupils  present, 
day  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
inspection  being 
a holiday. 

In  grantor,  con- 
jointly with 
minister.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

Hector,  X20 : Cli 
Ed.  Soc.,  £5. 

garden,  £4. 

136 

- 

Hone. 

32 

43 

24 

- 

- 

4s.  4c l. 

Ho  pupils  present 
at  period  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 
er’s inspection ; 
cleanliness  of  pre- 
mises creditable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

In  Incorporated 
Society.  Charter. 

25  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 
ciety, X10; 
from  local  sub- 
scription, X15. 

ments,  £3. 

166 

Hone. 

13 

Free. 

Satisfactory  as  an 
elementary  school. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

35  0 0 

Governors,  X20 ; 
Mr.  Baker, 
X15. 

moots  and 
land,  £4; 
Gratuity 
from 

Governors, 

£5. 

70 

~ 

Hone. 

30 

62 

23 

* 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

20  0 0 

From  subscrip- 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc!’,’ 

Apart- 
ments, £3  ; 
School  fees. 

85 

- 

Horn. 

34 

27 

- 

" 

- 

pay  I Os. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory, master  only 
lately  appointed. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

- 

20  0 0 

Subscriptions, 
£18  I Os. ; Cli. 
Ed.  Soc.  Xl  10s. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

85 

- 

30 

15 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  uusatisfac- 

ridc~Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  384. 

VOL.  III.  
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 
From  Land. 

al  Income. 
From  Trust 

Object. 

, „ - 

£ s.  d. 

Baron  Newport, 
renewable  lease, 
of  32a.  lr.  23p., 
at  4s.  7 id.  yearly 
rent,  9 July, 
1747 ; house  built 
at  cost  of  £330 
by  Incorporated 
Society,  about 
1847,  on  site  se- 
cured. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

32  1 23 
and  site. 

10  8 0 

29  11  8 
(and  part  oi 
salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

For  the  instruction  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  other 
poor  uatives  of  Ireland, 
in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; in  husband- 
ry and  housewifery ; or 
in  trades,  manufactures, 
or  other  manual  occupa- 
tions ; in  Scriptures,  and 
in  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Established  reli- 
gion. Charter. 

A school  under  control  of 
Protestant  minister. 

Chancer)  Decree;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund.) 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £55 
7s.  Sd. ; John 
Palliser,  grant, 
27  Sep.,  1824. 

1 2 19 

5 4 4 

~ 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  and  mi- 
nister, or  by  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor  and  minister. 

Deed. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Gover- 
ns.; subscrip- 
tions, £184  12s. 
3d. ; Lady  Caro- 
line Damer, 

grant,  4 June, 
1813. 

3 2 22 

25  15  10 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  Id. ; Lady 
Caroline  Damer, 
grant,  6 October, 
1825. 

Site. 

3 5 4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor,  conjoint- 
ly with  managing  com- 
mittee, or  by  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor  and  managing 
committee.  Deed. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s. 
1 d. ; Richard  and 
Kingsmill  Pen- 
nefather,  grant, 
22  July,  1806. 

1 2 19 

5 19  2 

School  for  education  of 
children  of  parish  and 
union.  Deed. 

A.  D.  V.,  £50; 
Lady  Caroline 
Damer,  grant, 
14  September, 
1827. 

1 2 0 

5 5 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  of  the 
neighbourhood,  selected 
by  grantees,  catechism 
and  other  religious  books 
of  United  Church,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantees. 

Deed. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  od. ; 
Sir  John  Carden 
and  Arthur  Car- 
den, grant,  13 
April,  1810. 

9 2 1 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Name  of  School. 


Outrath,  Parochial. 


Shroneliill,  Parochial. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lish  grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish ; grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- : 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate-  j 
eliism  to  Church  chil-  j 


Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy; arithmetic. 
Needlework. 

Sacred  music. 
Scriptures. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Psalmody  and  singing  of 
hymns. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
I dren. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  arithr 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  clul- 
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— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

§ 

a 

| Number 

L 

Rel 

gion 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 

other 

Emoluments 

f 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suite 

Play-groun 

Average  during 

O 

United  Church. 

d 

I 

J 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Incorporated 
Society. 

Charter. 

£ s.  d. 
25  0 0 

Incorporated  So- 

Occasional 
presents 
from  parent 
of  pupils. 

13 

2 

2 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  385. 

Same. 

25  0 0 

s™. 

Apart- 
ments, £4. 

13 

Hon,. 

■ 

18 

- 

- 

• Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
Vid^Sx.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  grantor,  con- 
jointly witl^mi- 

15  0 0 

Colonel  Palliser, 
£10  ; Rector, 
£5. 

House  and 
land, 

£5  10s. 

10 

- 

12 

14 

- 

- 

. Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

vld7&.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  385. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

24  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
garden,  £15 
School  fees. 

22 

— 

Hone. 

3 

37 

2 

- 

jFree ; a few 
pay  £1  to 
£2. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  385. 

In  grantor  and 
managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

17  0 0 

MissEmilyBircli 
aided  by  an 
annual  grant  of 
£5  from  the 
London  Hiber- 
nian School  So- 
ciety. 

House  and 
garden,  £5. 

- 

None. 

37 

70 

3 

l 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory 
but  elementary. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  385. 

~ 

20  0 0 

Rector. 

ments  and 
land,  £5. 

32 

Hone. 

29 

32 

17 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

Pupils  not  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 
er’s inspection. 

(n  minister  and 
churchwardens, 
with  consent  of 
proprietor  of  es- 
tate. Deed. 

2 0 0 

Same. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

42 

Hono. 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

Free; 
one  pays 
7s.  6 d. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

h Governors. 

Deed. 

15  O'  0 

ments  and 
garden, 
£10;  Gra- 
tuity from 
Jovernors, 
£5 ; School 
fees. 

135 

None. 

9 

13 

9 

“ 

>ee;afetv 
pay  £1. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

ride  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  386. 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

ram  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Thurles,  Christian 
Brothers. 

Archbishop  Bray, 
trust  funds,  pro- 
ducing£32ayear; 
William  Crowe, 
will,  death,  )0 
Aug.,  1850,  rent- 
charge  of  £10  a 

hill,  will,  death, 

1 9 December, 
1850,  £100,  ex- 
pended in  build- 
ing ; Rev.  Patk. 
Cahill,  death, 
12  May,  1847, 
bequest  of  one- 
third  of  residue 
of  his  personal 

count  of  which 
£15  5s.  3d.  re- 
ceived ; premises 
held  by  commu- 
nity under  lease 
for  a long  term 
of  years;  Ed- 
mond Rice,  will, 
proved  J6  Nov., 
1844, 

Vide  City  of  Dah- 
lia, Table  No.  %, 
p.  PC.. 

lent-charge 
and  site. 

£ s.  d. 
10  8 0 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

For  the  instruction  of  poor 
boys  in  English,  practi- 
cal mathematics,  and 
drawing,  the  institution 
being  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  communication  of 
religious  knowledge, and 
moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences being  relied  bn 
for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline. 

Boohs  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

F or  premiums  of  clothing, 
books,  and  other  useful 
matters,  for  such  poor 
children  of  parish  of 
Thurles  at  Christian 
Brothers’  school  as 
should  be  considered 
worthy  thereof. 

Will  (Aug.  1850). 

Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lisli  grammar;  m>o. 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
geometry;  algebra;  tri- 

gonometrypnensuration- 

astronomy ; natural  his-’ 
tory;  elements  of  me- 
chanics ; surveying  • 
book-keeping.  ’ 

Architectural  and  land- 
scape drawing. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Tipperary,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Tipperary,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  Grammar. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£81 6 os.  2c/. ; site, 
part  of  Gover- 
nors’ property. 

Erasmus  Smith, 
under  Royal 
Charter,  1669. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 

1 2 19 
15  3 6 

26  2 0 
273  7 0 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

- 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  a free  grammar  school 

for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  tenants  of  governors,  and 
of  residents  in  and  about  Tip- 
perary, twenty  of  tho  children 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Greek;  Latin;  French; 
Italian ; Hebrew. 

Euclid;  algebra;  ancient 
and  modern  geography ; 
history;  logic;  writing; 
arithmetic;  use  of  the 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£8,585  9s. ; land 
attached,  partof 
Governors’  pro- 
perty. 

to  ^frco'of  charge, *to  be^Unght 

it ; others  of  them  to  write  and 
cipher,  that  they  may  be  fit  for 
disposement  to  trades  or  other 

dron,  before  admission  to  gram- 

globes  ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

master,  must  ho  fit  to  learn 
some  introductory  classical 
book.  Usher  to  teach  as  many 

will  not  prejudice  his  attond- 

rcad  tile  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
prayors  in  school.  Children  to 
bo  instructed  in  tho  Scriptures 

Charter,  Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii.,  p. 
390. 

iSi’£?JSSS.^£ 

Tubbrid,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d. ; subscrip 
tions, £23  Is. lid. 
LordWatcrpark 

grant,  25  March 
1819. 

1 2 19 

3 13  9 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  to 
such  children  of  poor 
Papists  and  all  others  as 
shall  resort  to  the  school 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Total, 

1,508  2 27 

1 ch.irgpn,  nnd  pre- 

j 733  9 6 

932  2 

80  8 0 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  cf 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Endowment.  ~ 

— 

Estimated 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

t'“  L**J' 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ardfinnan. 

Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; presumed  grant 
of  one  acre. 

1 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
1 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

- 

Ballynure  or  Grays- 
town,  Parochial. 

Rev.  J.  Doherty,  will, 
proved  1715. 

3 13  10 

For  a sober  person  of  Protestant  Established 
religion  to  teach  children  of  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  parish  the  English  tongue  and 
Church  catechism:  the  parish  clerk  for 
time  being  to  be  preferred. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Burrisoleigh;  Glankeen. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.  ; 
Lady  Caroline  Damer, 

1 2 0 

4 10  0 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Burrisokane ; Fairpark. 

Kildare-place  Society, 
£40 ; Ralph  Stoney  and 
Thomas  Towers,  lease 
for  thirty-one  years,  1 
May,  1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

— 

For  education  of  lower  classes  of  poor  of 
neighbourhood,  according  to  principles  of 
Kildare-place  Society.  Lease. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Pro- 
testant. 

Countess  of  Tyrone,  will, 
bequeathing  £1,036. 

~ 

~ 

— 

31  1 7 

For  endowing  a Protestant  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Clonmel ; Irishtown, 
National. 

Patrick  Rivers,  will,  death, 
6 January,  1846,  £5  a- 
year. 

- 

- 

- 

5 0 0 

For  maintenance  of  the  National  school  of 
Irishtown.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Clonmel,  Presentation 
Convent. 

Same,  £5  a-year. 

“ 

~ 

5 0 0 

For  maintenance  of  a school  attached  to 
Presentation  Convent. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Derrygratk,  Parocliial. 1 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £55  7s. 
8 d. ; subscriptions,  £36 
18s.  5d. ; Samuel  Perry, 
grant,  28  Dec.,  1823. 

1 2 19 

4 7 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Doone,  Parochial. 

Rev.  J.  Doherty,  will, 
proved  1715. 

~ 

~ , 

3 13  10 

Same  as  Ballynure  school,  above. 

Dromineer ; Cushmona. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £99  13s.  9 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £99  13s. 
9d. ; Countess  of  Farn- 
ham,  grant,  3 August, 
1824. 

1 0 0 

6 19  7 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Dunohill,  Parochial. 

Rev.  J.  Doherty,  will, 
proved  1715. 

3 13  10 

Same  as  Ballynure  school,  above. 

Burrow ; Quillagh. 

K.  F.  Soc.,  £38  10s.  2 d.  ; 
Ralph  Smith,  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years,  6 
December,  1826. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

— 

— 

For  a public  school  for  education,  according 
to  principles  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

Killenaule. 

Rev.  P.  Cahill,  will,  £20 
a-year,  from  house  pro- 
perty, now  producing 
£7  a-year. 

House 

property. 

7 0 0 

— 

~ 

Lorrlia ; Portland. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £45  8s.  3d. ; 
subscriptions,  £27  13s. 
lOd. ; Thomas  Stoney, 
grant,  1 November, 
1825. 

Site. 

2 13  10 

For  education  of  poor  of  neighbourhood, 
according  to  principles  of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

Mogarban,  Parochial. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.  ; 
Samuel  Jacob,  lease  for 
100  years,  6 December, 
1808. 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

— 

- 

- 

Riverstown,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £32  6s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £13  6s. 
lid.;  site  from  John 
Bennett,  1824. 

Site. 

1 17  4 

- 

Templeneiry,  Paro- 
chial. 

Rev.  J.  Doherty,  will, 
proved  1715. 

- 

- 

- 

3 13  10 

Same  as  Ballynure  school,  above. 
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Operation.  County  of  Tipperary. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sclioolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

Thrown  down. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  a disagree- 
ment between  the  Earl  of  Donouglimore  and 
rector.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  387. 

- 

— 

No  payments  on  account  of  this  bequest 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  387. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  654-6. 

- 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  about  fourteen  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  tlic  withdrawal  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  children  by  their  clergyman. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Parliamentary  aid  from  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  premises  have  reverted  to  lessors;  So- 
ciety not  reimbursed  outlay,  though  en- 
titled to  it  under  the  Deed. 

- 

No  such  endowment  has  been  in  operation 
within  the  memory  of  any  person  in  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  endowment,  it  is  stated,  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Leper  Hospital,  at  Waterford, 
and  is  now,  it  appears,  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a Dispensary  at  Portlaw. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.  p.  388. 

— 

- 

Only  £5  1 6s.  8c?.  has  been  paid  on  foot  of  this 
bequest,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
further  payments  will  be  made.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Same  as  preceding.  Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  also  appears  in  Table,  No.  3,  p. 
376. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  about  two  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  children  by  their  clergyman. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  let  by  Hector,  and  rent  applied  to 
repairs  of  house. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

No  payments  on  account  of  this  bequest  have 
been  made  since  1836. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  referred  to  under  Bally- 
nure,  above. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  654-6. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

In  substantial  repair. 

Discontinued  in  1844;  master  having  been 
discharged,  and  no  successor  appointed  for 
a long  time,  pupils  went  elsewhere. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Want  of  funds  prevents  its  being  re-opened, 
although  a school  is  required  in  the  district. 
Existence  of  grant  unknown  to  agent  of 
estate,  or  in  locality.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

Same  as  Doone.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  re- 
ferred to  under  Ballynure,  above. 

For  evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  654-6, 

Thrown  down. 

Discontinued  many  years  since ; it  is  believed 
about  the  period  of  withdrawal  of  Parlia- 
mentary aid  from  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Society  not  reimbursed  outlay,  though  en- 
titled to  it  under  the  Deed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  £20  a-year  was  payable 
out  of  certain  houses  now  almost  valueless. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  388. 

file  sclioolliouse  to  which  this  endowment  was 
attached  is  in  ruins,  and  the  small  produce 
of  the  bequest  is  now  applied  to  a National 
school  at  Killenaule.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  substantial  repair. 

Discontinued  about  period  when  parliamen- 
tary aid  was  withdrawn  from  Kildare-place 
Society.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Mr.  Stoney  supports  a new  school  in  a credit- 
able state  of  efficiency  at  his  own  expense. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  388. 

Dilapidated. 

Discontinued  in  August,  1806,  master  having 
then  resigned ; none  since  appointed,  salary 
at  disposal  of  rector  being  inadequate. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  389. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  more  than  twenty  years  ago ; 
cause  not  stated.  Rep.  A.  C. 

leed  apparently  never  executed.  Fact  of 
grant  for  building  sclioolliouse  unknown. 
Mr.  Bennett’s  gate  lodge,  in  which  school 
was  held,  considered  a voluntary  appro- 
priation. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  389. 

' 

— 

Same  as  Doone.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  re- 
ferred to  under  Balhjnure,  above. 

for  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  654-6. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


LocMity 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

lrFundsUSt 

Object. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Terryglass. 

Rev.  Ralph  Stoney, 
grant,  3 July,  1826. 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
English  and  arithmetic,  and  Church  cate- 
chism to  members  of  Established  Church 
under  regulation  of  minister.  Deed 

Tlmrles,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Cashel 
and  Emly. 

Toem,  Parochial. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  c.  1,  Ir. 
(1570) ; Stat.53  Geo.III., 
c.  107,  ss.22,  24;  Order 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council,  17  April,  1824. 

Rev.  J.  Doherty,  will, 
proved  1715. 

- 

- 

92  6 2 

3 13  10 

For  free  school,  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious 
persuasion,  are  entitled  to  a classical°edu- 
cation  as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary 
remuneration  from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Report 
1831. 

As  an  additional  stipend  to  schoolmaster  of 
parochial  school  of  Toem. 

Reports  from  Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1807-12,  pp.  299,  300. 

Youghalarra,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £ 66  1 Os. ; sub- 
scriptions, £63  10s.  ; 
Pierce  Power,  grant, 
31  July,  1841. 

Site. 

4 8 0 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sehoolhouse  and  residence  of  a school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  aud  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Total,  . 

house  property. 

39  1 2 

99  6 2 

59  10  9 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No  4 — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

and 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

Trust  Funds. 

Object. 

Ardcrony ; Congar  or 
Montfalcon. 

Kildarc-place  Society,  £60 ; 
subscriptions,  &c.,  £73 
10s.;  Richard  Falkiner, 
lease  for  three  lives,  1 Dec., 
1828. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
4 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  education  of  poor  of  neighbourhood,  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  Kildarc-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Ballintemple. 

Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  will, 
10  Dec.,  1746,  £100. 

— 

— 

~ 

3 0 0 

For  a schoolmaster  to  teach  English,  reading, 
writing,  and  casting  accounts  in  Ballintemple. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Fethard. 

Same,  £200. 

- 

■ ~ 

~ 

6 00 

S“”. 
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Operation.  County  of  Tipperary—  continued. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  nou-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

Inminister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  about  two  years  ago,  on  death  or 
resignation  of  master,  and  not  since  re- 
opened in  consequence  of  a disagreement 
between  Mr.  Stoney  and  a new  master  lately 
engaged  by  him.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.p.  389. 

Schoolhouse  in  occupation  of  new  master 
against  will  of  Mr.  Stoney. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  389. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  c.  1. 

No  appointment  ever  made  by  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. No  schoolhouse  ever  built  by  Grand 
Jury. 

In  consequence  of  no  appointment  having 
been  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  en- 
dowment has  not  been  paid  by  the  bishop 
and  clergy. 

- 

- 

Same  as  Doone.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  re- 
ferred to  under  Ballymire,  p.  374. 

Eor  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  654-6. 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

In  excellent  repair. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Discontinued  in  1854  owing  to  non-attend- 
ance of  pupils,  and  inadequacy  of  funds  for 
support  of  teacher.  Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received. 

Endowments.  County  of  Tipperary. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

Death  of  Susanna  Iveily,  without  leaving  issue.  : 

Susanna  Keily  still  living  and  unmarried. 

share  and  share  alike,  and  in  case  ot  the  dis- 
continuance of  either  of  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  continuing  institutions  in  equal  shares. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Extracts  from  Wilts. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

s*“- 

Same. 

Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Tipperary. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Ivildare-place  Society. 


Returns  made  to  House  of  Commons,  1821, 
relative  to  funds  and  revenues  of  schools 
in  Ireland,  Parliamentary  Paper  553. 


The  lease  has  expired. 


School  is  in  operation. 


The  sum  bequeathed  was,  in  March,  1S16,  paid,  at  requisition  of 
Commissioners  of  Education,  Clare-strcet,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Arm- 
strong to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  C.  W.  Walker, 
by  whom  it  was  fraudulently  misapplied,  and  so  lost.  The  fraud 
was  not  discovered  until  Mr.  Walker’s  death  in  1828. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


This  school  appears  also  in  Table, 
No.  1,  p.  368. 

Por  Evidence  at  Public  Court, 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

V an<* 

| Foundation. 

| Estimated 

Endowment. 

. | Net  Annual  Income. 

_ 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From 

'Trust  Fundi 

Object. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d 

. £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' 

— 

Fethard,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Lorrha;  Abbeville. 

; Rev.  Morgan  Hickey,  will, 
10  Dec.,  1746,  .£400. 

Thomas  Hemswortli,  grant, 
1 May,  1827,  site  and 
house. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

12  0 0 

For  a working  Protestant  charter  school  in 
Fethard,  money  to  be  put  to  interest  bv  ev 
ecutors  until  Corporation  grant  a sufficient 
number  of  acres,  and  the  neighbouring  sen 
tlemen  deposit  such  sums  of  money,  as  would 
seem  to  the  Governors  of  the  Charter  Schools 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  ten  boys  and  ten 
SWs-  Extract  from  Will. 

For  the  purpose  of  education.  p)cej 

Lorrha;  Harvest  Lodge. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £20  6s. 
Id. ; K.  P.  Soc„  £32  6s. 
Id.;  Thomas  Johnstone 
Stoney,  grant,  23  No- 
vember, 1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Lorrha;  Kilcarron. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £23  Is.  6d. ; 
subscriptions,  £48 18s.  od.  • 
Ralph  Smith,  grant,  20 
September,  1825. 

2 2 28 

4 16  8 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Lorrha;  Moatfleld. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £34  2s.  6d.  • 
Eliza  and  Sarah  Clarke,’ 
lease  for  three  lives,  20 
September,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

In  trust  for  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland.  Lcase_ 

Tipperary;  Nelson- 
street. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  5 d. ; 
K.  P.  Soc.  and  subscrip- 
tions, £104  6s.  Id. ; John 
Smith  Barry,  lease  of  site 
for  31  years,  reserving 
rent,  21  July,  1823. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantees  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantees. 

Lease. 

Total,  . 

2 2 28 
nd  5 sites. 

24  11  4 

~ 

21  0 0 

Table,  No.  5.  Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Tipperary. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ballintemple ; Dun- 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £100;  sub- 
scription, £185,  site 
from  Viscount  Ha- 
warden,  1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  662. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  grant 
had  been  made  in  this  case.  The  school- 
house  alluded  to  is  in  existence,  and  in 
good  repair,  but  no  school  has  been  held 
in  it  for  a considerable  time. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  391. 

- 

Ballymackey;  Laun- 
cestown. 

House  and  garden 
free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  178,  c. 

The  premises  were  held  at  the  will  of  the 
landlord,  Count  D’Alton.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Cahir,  Rom  an  Catholic, 
Poor. 

Cashel. 

Patrick  Quin,  will, 
death,  24  April, 
1836,  £100. 

Unascertained  re- 
venues attaching 
to  Mr.  Wright’s 
schools. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  Wills. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  553. 

The  bequest  for  a school  depended  on  a 
contingency,  which  did  not  occur. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  391. 

The  schoolhouse,  which  was  built  by  Dr. 
Wright,  at  a cost  of  about  £332,  on  lease- 
hold property  of  his  own,  now  belongs  to 
the  Town  Commissioners  of  Cashel,  who 
got  possession  of  it  from  the  last  school- 
master, who  continued  to  hold  it  after 
the  discontinuance  of  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Tipperary — continued. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  553. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the  school  alluded  to  was 
ever  established,  or  the  conditions  of  the  will  complied  with ; 
the  records  of  the  Incorporated  Society  supply  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  bequest  was  inquired  into  in  1773  and  1774, 
but  with  what  result  does  not  appear.  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  1835,  the  school  is  stated  to  have  been  established 
in  1750,  but  none  such  has  been  in  existence  within  the  memory 
of  any  person  in  Eethard.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Deed  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

School  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Par- 
liamentary support  from  the  Kildare-place  Society.  House, 
having  become  a ruin,  was  removed  several  years  ago,  and  the 
site  sold,  with  rest  of  property,  in  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
without  reservation  of  any  right  under  the  grant.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Rep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  662. 

School  discontinued  upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  establishment  of  other  schools  in  more  convenient 
situations  in  locality,  and  house  itself  removed  more  than  seven 
years  ago.  The  property  on  which  the  school  was  situated 
lias  been  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  without,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  reservation  of  any  right  under  the 
grant.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Rep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  663. 

Master  of  school  having  been  served  by  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Smith 
with  notice  to  quit,  in  1844  or  1845,  and  having  been  unable  to 
sustain  his  title  for  want  of  the-fee-farm  grant,  was  forced  to 
become  tenant  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  now  tenant  to  Mr.  Going, 
who  purchased  the  property  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  389. 

Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  lease  has  expired.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  discontinued  about  twelve 
years  since,  and  house  subse- 
quently removed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Rep.,  1826,  App.,  p.  1106. 

Lease  expired  on  1st  of  May,  1855.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Tipperary — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Clonmel. 

L.  L.  Eund,  £200; 
subscriptions, £300; 
grant  of  site  by 
Colonel  Bagwell. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  660. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  the 
alleged  grant  was  ever  paid  or  expended 
on  any  schoolhouse. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  391. 

- 

Drom,  National. 

Schoolhouse  built  by 
subscription ; land 
given  by  Mr.  But- 
ler. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  49,  c. 

There  is  no  grant  or  lease  of  the  premises, 
which  are  a voluntary  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  a school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Eiunoe. 

L.  L.  Eund,  £90; 
subscriptions,  £89 
9s.  8d.;  1 acre,  from 
Sami.  Waller,  1824. ; 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  661,  and  Books  of  L. 
L.  School  Fund  Commission- 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  such 
school  as  the  one  alluded  to  had  ever  been 
in  existence.  It  is  probable  that  the 
arrangements  referred  to  in  the  Report  of 
1825,  and  in  the  books  of  the  Lora  Lieu- 
tenant’s School  Eund  Commissioners, 
were  never  carried  out.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Greystown ; Ballough- 

Ground  by  Mr. 
Maxey,  rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1154. 

It  appears  that  the  house  and  land  were 
merely  a voluntary  appropriation  for  the 
purposes  of  a school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  3 C 2 
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Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into..  County  of  Tipperary — continued- 


Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Kilgraut,  or  Powers- 
town,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Sir  Charles  Moore, 
renewable  lease  of 
39a.  3r.  Ip., at  rent 
of  £11  Is.  8 d.  a- 
year,  23  April,  1747; 
house  cost  £907. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1820, 
App.,  p.  1120. 

! The  income  of  the  lands  formerly  attached 
to  this  school  is  now  applied  to  the  In- 
corporated Society's  School  at  Clonmel, 
and  appears  in  Table,  No.  1,  p.  366. 

Rep.A.C. 

Vide  Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates,  App. 
to  Rep.,  p.  43. 

Iiillaloan,  Girls. 

Founded  and  sup- 
ported by  Lady 
Osborne. 

Return  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1823,  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  Paper, 
229,  p.  48. 

No  endowment  in  this  case.  The  school 
was  discontinued,  about  twenty-four  years 
ago,  on  the  establishment  by  Lady  Os- 
borne of  a new  school  at  Newtownanner. 

Rep.  A.C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  667 
ct  seq. 

Killenaule. 

James  Manning,  de- 
vise of  £200,  portion 
of  liis  residuary  es- 
tate, for  establishing 
and  maintaining 
poor  schools  in  the 
towns  of  Killenaule 
and  New  Birming- 
ham, death,  29 
March,  1837. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  contain- 
ing extracts  from  Wills. 

Bequest  never  in  operation;  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  no  residue  whatever  of  the 
property,  testator  having  died  insolvent ; 
the  executor  is  dead,  and  there  is  no 
legal  representative  in  existence. 

Rep.A.C. 

Killoscully. 

House  and  four  acres 
of  ground  rent  free, 
and  annual  salary 
of  £18  from  Lord 
Bloomfield. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  43  c. 

Apparently  no  endowment. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.  p.  392. 

~ 

Kilvolane,  Protestant 
Charter.  - 

Annualincome,  £10. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  552. 

The  old  selioolhouse  and  land  attached  are 
let  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and 
the  rent  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Newport  Schools.  Vide  Table,  No.  1, 
p.  370.  Rep.  A.  C- 

Vide  Report  of  Rupee- 

if  Estales>  App. 

Knockgrafton,  Paro- 

Scboolhouse  and  acre 
of  land  from  late 
Kector. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  40  c. 

The  house  referred  to  is  erected  on  the 
glebe  lands,  and  has  1 a.  2n.  19p.  at- 
tached, but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  premises, 
which  are  considered  as  held  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  rector  for  the  time 
being.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School  is  in  operation. 

Littleton,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

House  agreed  to  be 
built  at  a cost  of 
£300,  two  acres 
being  allotted  for 
the  purpose. 

Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  Reports, ; 
1807-12,  p.  244. 

No  such  school  now  in  existence,  nor  could 
it  be  discovered  that  such  ever  had  been. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  intention  to  esta- 
blish it  was  never  carried  into  operation. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

' 

Mortlestown,  Paro- 

An  acre  of  ground 
lately  granted  for 
building  a school 

Return  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1823.  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland  (Pari.  Pap.  229),  p.  49. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  been  rector 
of  the  parish  since  1848,  states  that  there  , 
never  was  a schoolhouse  at  any  time 
erected  in  the  parish,  nor  any  land  granted 
i for  that  purpose.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Moyaliff,  or  Drumbane, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. ... 

Governors,  £300 ; site 
part  of  Governors’ 
property. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. , 
1835,  App.,  p.  553. 

School  discontinued  more  than  twelve  years 
since,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  the 
paucity  of  pupils.  Rep.A.C. 

Premises  in  occupa- 
tion of  tenant,  of 
Governors.  _ " h 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Smith’s,  English. 

Two  acres  of  land, 
and  house  built  by  j 
trustees  of  Erasmus 
Smith's  Fund  at  a J 
! cost  of  £300. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1150. 

School  discontinued  about  1845 ; cause 
unascertained.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House’  and  land  in 
occupation  of  tenant 
of  Governors. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

New  Birmingham. 

Described  under  Kil- 
j lenaule,  above. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  Wills. 

Same  as  that  of  Killenaule,  above. 

- 

Solloheadmore,  Na- 
tional. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £50; 
subscriptions,  £52 
13s.  10rf. ; half  an 
acre  to  be  granted 
by  Lord  Derby. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  662. 

No  money  appears  to  have  been  paid  and 
no  land  secured  in  this  case. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  392. 

The  school  is  in  opera- 
tion under  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

Templederry,  Eras- 
mus Smith's,  Eng- 
lish. 

Annual  salary  of  £20 
from  the  Governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  Reports, 
1807-12,  p.  244. 

There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been  for  a great 
many  years  (if  ever),  any  school  in  the 
parish  supported  by  the  Governors  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table.  No.  5— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Tipperary— continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

| Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Tipperary. 

Bequest  of  certain 
bonds  to  charities 
by  Bobert  Lowe. 

1 Returns  to  House  of  Commons, 
dated  9th  February,  1824, 
concerning  accounts  and  papers 
relative  to  schools  and  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fund  bequeathed 
was  not  for  educational  purposes. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.p.  392. 

Tullowmelan,  Paro- 
chial. 

Garden,  with  £5  per 
annum,  given  by 
Lord  Donoughmore, 
who  built  the  house 
1 at  a cost  of  £90. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1126. 

It  is  stated  that  there  never  was  any  lease ' 
or  grant  of  the  premises  for  school  pur- 
poses. Rep.  A.  C. 

. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  County 

of  Tipperary. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation.  , 

Endowments  ill 

Ballyngarry,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Parochial  School.— This  school  is  in  a very  wretched  Operation. 
condition.  The  schoolhouse  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  of  Ballingarry, Erasmus 
late  years  refused  to  grant  any  aid  towards  repairing  it.  The  master  is  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  ,Ensl,sh’ 

person,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  both  in  amount  and  quality  the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
is  very  defective.  The  pupils  cannot  read  with  any  facility.  They  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
geography  and  grammar  ; indeed  only  one  boy  (the  master’s  sou)  had  ever  been  taught  any  thin*  of 
the  latter,  and  that  most  imperfectly.  There  is  not  a map  of  any  kind  in  the  school,  and  no  slates 
except  what  the  pupils  have  made  themselves  out  of  ordinary  roofing  slates.  The 'writing  is 
very  indifferent. — [11th  April,  1856.] 

BallymacJcey,  English  Schools—  I am  unable  to  report  whether  there  is  any  endowment  in  this  Ballymackcy, 
case,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  1809,  page  315,  it  is  stated  English, 
that  in  the  year  1724  Lady  Cole  left  £100,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish 
of  Ballymackcy,  and  that  such  interest  was  then  paid  by  Henry  Cole  Bowen,  Esq.,  of  the  county 
of  Cork.  It  appears  that  the  sum  of  £6  per  annum  is  now  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Bowen 
Bowen’s  Court ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a statement  by  Mr.  Robert  Cole  Bowen,  to  the  eflect 
that  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  decided  long  since  that  the  £6  per  annum  was  not  a bequest 
but  a voluntary  contribution,  hitherto  paid  on  the  Ballymackey  Estate.  The  case  was  “ agreed”  when 
Dr.  Whitley  claimed  the  money  in  question,  he  believes  in  the  year  1850. 

Having  visited  the  locality,  I had  an  interview  with  a person  of  the  name  of  Quinn,  who  is  clerk  of 
the  parish  church,  and  had  been  formerly  master  of  the  parochial  school,  receiving  the  said  sum  of  £6 
per  annum.  He  states  that  he  heard  his  grandfather  (who  had  been  master  of  the  school  previous  to 
the  year  1824)  state  that  the  £100  in  question  had  been  lodged  with  a person  of  the  name  of  Allen 
and  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a Mr.  Bowen. — [23rd  April,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  an 
extract  from  the  will  of  Lady  Anne  Cole,  dated  20th  April,  1716,  whereby  she  bequeaths  £100  for 
the  support  of  an  English  school  in  Ballymackey,  to  be  paid  upon  her  decease  to  Stephen  Allen, 
and  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion  house  of  Ballymackey  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  Robert  Andrews,  eldest  son  of  John  Andrews,  as  trustees  ; said  money  to  be  put 
out  or  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  support  of  the  school  by  said  trustees,  or  their  succes- 
sors to  be  nominated  as  therein  specified. — [1st  December,  1S56.] 


Bally naclough,  Parochial  School. — There  were  only  two  pupils  present  when  I visited  the  school ; Ballynaclougli, 
they  were  both  very  young  girls,  and  their  knowledge  was  very  elementary.  They  could  read  Parochial, 
pretty  well,  and  could  do  a sum  in  short  division,  but  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  geography  or  English 
grammar.  The  amount  of  secular  education  given  in  the  school  is  very  small.  Dean  Head,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  seems  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  religious  instruction.— [28th  April,  1856.] 

Bourney,  Parochial  School — The  children  in  the  school  when  I visited  it  were  very  young ; but  for  Bourncv  P-mHii 
their  ages,  I think  their  proficiency  was  below  the  average  in  parochial  schools.  They  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  geography ; were  nearly  altogether  ignorant  of  grammar : not  being  able  (with  one  excep- 
tion) to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  They  read  pretty  well  in  an  elementary  book,  and,  for  their 
age,  had  a lair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  writing  was  not  good.  The  schoolroom  is  kept  in  a 
very  dirty  state.— [16th  April,  1856.]  1 

Burrisohane,  Parochial  School.— So  far  as  education  is  carried,  it  seems  to  be  of  an  average  quality.  Burrisokane 
I he  pupils  are  generally  very  young,  only  one  being  twelve  years  old.  They  answered  very  Parochial.  ’ 
fairly  in  geography  and  arithmetic;  and,  although  not  accustomed  to  write  to  dictation,  I thought 
their  performance,  when  I tried  them  in  it,  very  respectable  and  creditable.  The  master  has  for  two 
years  received  the  highest  gratuity  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  for  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils. 

The  schoolhouse  is  in  a most  creditable  state  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The  principal  support  of  the 
school  falls  od  the  Rev.  Mr.  Studdart,  the  rector. 

The  portion  of  the  land  not  occupied  as  site,  is  in  pasture,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  incumbent,  to 
whom  the  existence  of  the  deed  was  not  known  until  it  was  produced  by  me  to  him.  He  believed  that 
the  house  was  held  at  the  will  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being,  and  lie  was  not,  therefore 
aware  that  the  master  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  plot  of  ground  attached [19th  April,  1S56.]  ’ 

Gahir,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Boys'  School. — This  school  was  closed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Caliir  Erasmus 
last  year,  and  was  reopened  only  on  the  1st  of  February,  1856.  There  are  but  four  pupils  on  the  Smith’s,  English, 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 


County 
of  Tipperary. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Cahir,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 

Cahir,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 


Carrick-on-Suir, 
Christian  Brothers. 


Cashel ; Incorporated 
Society’s,  or  Deanery 
Parochial,  Free, 


Cashel ; Incorporated 
Society’s,  or  Deanery 
Parochial,  Free, 
Girls. 


Cashel,  National, 
. Boys  and  Infant. 


Clonmel,  Charitable, 
Girls. 


Clonmel,  Endowed. 


roll,  and  of  these  two  only  were  present  when  I visited  the  school.  They  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  earliest  elements  of  education.  One  of  them  was  only  learning  to  spell  words  of  one 
syllable,  and  the  other,  who  was  his  brother,  was  not  much  more  advanced. 

Whether  the  present  master  will  succeed  in  re-establishing  a respectable  school,  I am  unable  to 
state ; but  unless  he  is  supplied  with  proper  books  and  maps,  much  better  than  at  present,  I cannot 
expect  that  he  will.  He  has,  I understand,  good  testimonials,  and  a good  character  as  a teacher. 

At  present,  the  school  may  be  considered  as  useless. — [3rd  April,  1856.] 

Cahir,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Girls’  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school  at 
present  is  very  small.  The  pupils  can  read  with  difficulty,  are  ignorant  of  grammar,  and  have  a very 
slight  knowledge  of  geography.  They  are,  however,  generally  very  young,  and  the  mistress  has  been 
but  a short  time  in  the  school,  so  that  I cannot  attribute  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  school 
to  her.  She  seems  to  me  an  intelligent  person.  The  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites  is  very 
inadequate. — [3rd  April,  1856.] 

C'arrich-on-Suir,  Christian  Brothers'  School. — This  is  an  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  pupils.  The  books  in  use  are  well  adapted  for  progressive  education  ; but  they  have  a sec- 
tarian tendency  which  prevents  the  school  from  being  suited  for  the  education  of  pupils  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination  except  Roman  Catholics.  The  secular  instruction  given  is  of  the  very  best  kind. 
I heard  a class  examined  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography,  aud  great  proficiency  in  all  was 
exhibited.  Two  of  the  pupils  showed  a very  fair  knowledge  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid;  and  in 
English  dictation,  out  of  eleven  pupils  who  wrote  a sentence  for  me,  seven  made  no  mistake  of  any 
kind.  The  style  of  writing  was  good.  I may  add  that  the  teachers  seemed  to  treat  the  pupils  with 
great  kindness,  and  paid  great  attention  to  moral  training  and  discipline. — [5th  April,  1856.] 

Cashel,  Incorporated  Society's,  or  Deanery  Parochial,  Free,  Boys'  School. — The  children  attending  this 
school  are  all  very  young,  and  the  instruction  at  present  given  in  it  is  very  elementary.  In  geography, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic,  in  which  I examined  some  of  the  pupils,  very  little  proficiency  was  exhibited. 
In  the  former,  they  knew  nothing  more  than  the  divisions  and  principal  towns  of  Europe  ; some  of 
them  understood  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  Two  of  the  pupils  were  commencing  Euclid. 

The  master  has  himself  received  a classical  education,  and  would  be  better  suited  for  a school  of  a 
higher  grade  than  this  one.  He  seems,  however,  to  pay  attention  to  his  school,  and  to  treat  the 
children  with  great  kindness. 

There  is  no  prospect,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  that  there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  pupils. 

The  schoolroom  and  premises  in  general  are  very  clean  and  in  neat  order. — [9th  April,  1856.] 

Cashel,  Incorporated  Society’s,  or  Deanery  Parochial,  Free,  Girl s’  School. — The  children  are  very 
young,  but,  for  their  age,  exhibit  a fair  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  education  taught  in  the 
school.  In  arithmetic,  two  did  questions  in  simple  proportion  very  accurately ; they  have  a fair 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  the  writing  is  remarkably  good. 

The  mistress  is  an  exceedingly  respectable  person,  and  well  qualified  fora  teacher. 

The  schoolroom  is  remarkably  clean  and  in  neat  order,  aud  the  pupils  look  cheerful  and  happv. — 
[9th  April,  1856.]  * ” 

Cashel,  National,  Boys'  and  Infant  School. — The  endowment  of  this  school  arises  under  a decree  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  a cause  in  which  the  Attorney- General,  at  the  relation  of  Robert 
Striteh,  was  plaintiff,  and  William  Pennefather,  and  others,  were  defendants.  By  that  decree  a 
report  of  Master  Litton,  to  whom  a reference  had  been  made,  among  other  things,  to  approve  of  a 
scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  the  future  income  of  certain  lands,  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit, 
was  confirmed.  The  Master  made  his  report,  dated  3rd  January,  1844,  in  which  he  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  a sum  of  £200  a year,  portion  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  said  lands 
adjudged  in  said  suit  to  belong  to  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Cashel,  should  be  applied  towards 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Cashel;  that  is  to  say,  £180  a year  for 
two  day  schools,  one  for  the  education  of  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Board;  and  £20  for  the  support  of  similar  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant 
minister. 

The  sum  of  £180  above  mentioned,  is  paid  to  the  parish  priest  of  Cashel,  and  applied  by  him 
to  the  support  of  the  male  and  female  National  Schools — £100  being  appropriated  to  the  male 
school,  and  £80  to  the  female. 

This  school  is  well  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  National  Board.  The  pupils  exhibited 
great  proficiency  in  geography,  and  grammar,  and  English  dictation.  The  schoolhouse  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  is  kept  in  clean  and  neat  order  and  condition. — [9th  April,  1856.] 

Clonmel,  Charitable,  Girls'  School. — The  industrial  department  is  the  one  principally  attended  to 
in  the  school ; the  pupils  are  engaged  daily  in  needlework  from  ten  till  half-past  twelve  o’clock. 
In  three  days  of  the  week,  an  hour  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
there  is,  therefore,  but  a small  portion  of  the  school  hours  devoted  to  the  ordinary  branches  of 
secular  instruction ; and  in  these,  accordingly,  the  pupils  have  only  a very  elementary  knowledge. 
They  have  a very  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  geography  or  grammar ; in  arithmetic  none  of 
them  were  skilful  in  the  common  rules ; they  read  too  fast,  and  without  emphasis ; but  the  writing 
is  good,  and  English  dictation  is  attended  to. 

The  Committee,  composed  chiefly  of  ladies,  seems  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  school. — [26th 
March,  1856.] 

Clonmel,  Endowed  School. — The  principal  master  is,  I believe,  well  qualified  as  a classical  teacher, 
and,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  the  classical  instruction  given  in  the  school  appears  to  be  good,  so  far  as 
it  goes ; but  Greek  seems  to  be  very  little  cultivated,  none  of  the  pupils  having  advanced  in  it 
beyond  the  Delectus.  I heard  the  pupils  examined  in  spelling  and  derivations,  English  and 
Latin  grammar,  and  in  Latin  translation  in  Virgil  and  Sallust,  and  I thought  the  answering  was 
remarkably  good.  In  geography  the  pupils  exhibited  a fair  proficiency ; this  branch  of  educa- 
tion and  the  elements  of  astronomy  are  much  attended  to.  In  Euclid  none  of  the  pupils 
exhibited  much  accuracy  or  advancement.  They  are  practised  in  English  dictation  twice  a week. 
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held  by  the  Commissioners  at  Clonmel— prth  blich,  1886.]  de"Ce  **  tLn  public  Court, 

XlWS'  *W  Uft  end  <*■*««*. 

named,  and  the  survivors  £id  siTo.S ^ pe^nal  eLlTS  ti't™  "T””  ?“** 
premises,  then  occupied  by  the  female  school  in  t0£etiier  wdh  his  real  estate  in  the 

he  appropriated  the  premises  to  the  use  of  o femnlo  u 1 le  l?lllPosc|s  following,  that  is  to  say: 

3SS=i 

and  in  case  of  their  death  or  resignation,  he 3a his ttabi®"  6 msti“«"  i 
said  rent  should  be  paid  to  the  giverness  for  the  h.i™  7 to. , “e  ‘ a“oessor,  and  that  , 
on  the  same  liberal  principles  on whfeh it  had be  ” e stabbed  The  *?  *“W  # “ 

assssssas 

exceeding  300  years,  at  the  best  rent,  the  tenant  to  nut  nremiscs  in ?£?“  f l tfm  not 
same  should  be  let  on  the  foregoing  terms  • and  further  n ^ 8 pair’  and  tllat  the 

^ a““eS5 

sSSSS 

Tht^Se  f iUent  b°USe  ",aA-S°°r  after  built  on  the  lands  of  Prior  Park,  which  cost  £2  190 
Mortgage  to  Handicraft  Fund,  J?i  son  Jn 

A‘oM&lSta”e°£  MItS  °f  PI'°m:SeS  °“  S“r  Isl“d'  pr0duce  of  ' 

Donations  or  gifts  from  Friends,  ‘ 570  11  8 


The  gross  annual  income  derived  from  the  Suit  Island  premises  is  as  mfm--  “ 
Old  schoolhouse  and  garden,  about  two  acres,  produce  . £40  0 

Uiour  mills,  dwelling-house,  and  garden,  about  two  acres,  produce  55  7 


. , ..  . . , £95  7 8 

uut  ot  this  are  paid  the  following  charges — £15  rent  of  Prior  Pori-  • j?,i  o k,  ■ . , 

mortgage  ; insurance,  £3  7s.  6d. ; poor  rates,  amounting  last  year  to  £30  8s  8 d • and  the  surahis*1  - 

whatever  it  may  be,  is  paid  to  the  mistress  of  the  school.  ' S “T1"8' 

Tb.  „■’?  gr“l  pI?Sf8.  ^ reporting  that  the  school  is  most  creditable  to  the  conductors 
JstobikWSf-!  rd,a,e'r  ,Th°  “ts  tIlem  >“  ftoofthg.  »eei“  very  well  qualifled  The' 

establishment  is  kept  m most  excellent  and  neat  condition,  and  with  the  most  scrap, dons  remtrd 

Utemto  S'  .Th?  pupds  ~ oridently  well  instructed  in  French,  d.mvingCd  EnriS 
hteratuie,  the  principles  of  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  physical  veom-anhv  end 

of  b"to  SocSyTf SiendiT0  °f  “J  fl“‘  “»0“plistos“  »°*  approved 

of  *hiS  Sl?00'  ft?11  tP?°  to>mJation  of  the  school  founded  by  Bobert  Grubb  the  trustees 

Sterf  ref°:?tbET  *°  “T 1“  ““  »PP<>ftled  teLhers  they  have  no^  S to 

b \>h  ’ “dfte  hhmagement  of  tile  school  is  entirely  left  to  than.  The  funds 

seem  to  have  been  carefully  managed.— [36th  March,  1856.]  3 a 

C&atnaf,  St.  Mary's,  Incorporated  Society's  Parochial  School.— This  school,  as  a parochial  school  Cleon, e]  q,  ar  , 
Ibehevo  lb  0p™t,0n  Te  ?!  md  “ * “ftool  under  the  Incorporated  focly Tus 

rnd  »hVb  ’ ? successor  of  a charter  school  formerly  held  at  migrant,  or  Powerstown,  near  Clonmel  So*Vs  Parochial. 

St  eSed  „S  S^Ste?,af  “ '>P'“li<”‘  h IS38:  b“‘  °»  ‘ schoolhouse  was 

nm^ltbougb  *e  master  of  this  school  seems  a very  intelligent  and  well  informed  person  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  below  the  average  to  be  found  in 
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parochial  schools  of  the  better  class.  The  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  could  not  accu- 
rately distinguish  the  different  parts  of  speech ; in  geography  they  were  also  very  deficient ; and  in 
English  dictation,  out  of  five  pupils  whom  I tried  in  a short  sentence,  two  made  three  gross 
mistakes  in  the  spelling,  two  made  two  mistakes  of  a like  kind,  and  one  a trifling  mistake  only. 
None  of  three  pupils 'who  had  commenced  Euclid  had  advanced  heyond  the  10th  proposition 
of  the  First  Book. — [3rd  April,  1856.] 

Fetliard,  Parochial,  Boys'  School— The  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  of  an  inferior  kind. 
Neither  book-keeping,  geometry,  or  mensuration  is  taught;  and  in  those  branches  of  instruction 
professed  to  be  given,  the  pupils  exhibited  great  deficiency  of  knowledge.  I examined  them 
in  Geography  and  grammar,  and  the  answering  was  wretched  in  both.  Hie  pupils  read  most 
inaccurately,  and  too  fast.  In  English  dictation,  out  of  four  boys  who  wrote  an  easy  sentence, 
not  one  did  so  without  mistakes  in  spelling ; one  made  four  mistakes,  one  three,  one  two,  and  one 
one  mistake.  The  latter  was  the  master's  son,  and  exhibited  more  proficiency  in  all  the  branches 
than  any  of  the  other  pupils : but  still  he  was  very  deficient.  There  is  a want  of  inspection  and 
examination  in  secular  instruction.  The  parochial  clergy  pay  attention  chiefly  to  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.  ...  ....  , 

The  schoolhouse  is  kept  in  neat  and  clean  condition.— [8th  April,  lbBb.J 

Fetliard  Parochial,  Girls'  School.—' The  children  in  this  school  are  all  so  young  at  present  that  it 
is  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  school.  The  pupils  have,  consequently,  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
the  mere  rudiments  of  instruction ; one  or  two  of  them  can  distinguish  nouns  and  verbs. 
They  have  a little  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Europe,  hut  of  nothing  more  m geography. 
They  can  read  very  fairly,  and  can  write  a little,  but  not  well.  I have,  however,  a very  good 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  mistress,  who  is  intelligent  and  respectable.  I heard  her  give 
instruction  in  two  or  three  branches,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  excellent  manner  of 
communicating  it.  _ 

Her  schoolroom  is  kept  in  the  cleanest  and  neatest  order,  and  she  seems  to  have  considerable 
influence  over  the  children,  who  conduct  themselves  with  great  propriety.— [8th  April,  1856.] 
Imislonaqh,  or  Abbey.  Parochial.  School.— The  master  of  this  school  was  a serjeant  in  the  80th 
Regiment,  and  became  master  on  retiring  from  the  army  in  1853.  He  is  a very  respectable  man 
in  appearance  and  manner,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mansel,  the  rector,  has  a very  high  opinion  of  linn 
as  a teacher.  I was  unable  to  test  his  qualifications  by  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  there  being 
none  present.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  not  extensive.  The  assistant-mistress 
I did  not  see:  she  was  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  regimental  school  of  the  89th  Regiment. 
The  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and  premises  is  most  creditable  to  them.  They  are  models  ot 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  internally  and  externally.— [27th  March,  1856.] 

Kilcomentry ; Bird  Hill,  Incorporated  Society's  School— This  school  scarcely  ranks  above  an  or- 
dinary infant  school,  so  far  as  the  ages  of  the  children  are  concerned,  lhere  were  in  the  school 
when  I visited  it  only  three  pupils,  who  were  not  infants  or  very  young;  hutthe  instruction 
given  in  it,  relatively  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  is  of  a superior  character.  The  elder  girls  m the 
school  read  very  well,  and  two  of  them  had  a good  and  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  of 
arithmetic  up  to  the  rale  of  three.  The  writing  was  also  good.  On  the  whole,  I consider  tins  a 

most  excellent  elementary  school.  . , 

The  schoolroom  is  a very  fine  one,  and  is  kept  in  clean  and  neat  condition.  It  is  much  laiger 

than  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  requires.  ....  , - , • , 

Miss  Going,  who  resides  near  the  school,  pays  great  attention  to  it,  and  assists  the  nnstiess  m 
the  tuition  of° the  children.— ['26th  April,  1856.] 

Kilcoolev,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School.— In  this  school  the  standard  of  instruction  is  not  high 
—neither  book-keeping,  mensuration,  nor  geometry  is  taught.  In  those  branches  which  are  taught 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  below  the  average.  In  geography  and  English  grammar,  m which 
I examined  them,  the  answering  was  very  inferior,  two  alone  knowing  any  thing  of  the  latter.  In 
arithmetic  a fair  knowledge  was  exhibited.  The  writing  was  not  good.— [1 1th  April,  l^ab.J 
Nenaqh,  Parochial,  Boys'  School.— The  master  of  this  school  has  been  such  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  only.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  scarcely  fair  to  consider  him  responsible  tor  the 
state  of  the  school.  "He  is  intelligent,  and  respectable  in  his  manner  and  appearance ; but 
in  no  one  branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  do  the  pupils  exhibit  average  proficiency.  1 
examined  them  in  geography,  grammar,  and  English  dictation,  and  in  all,  their  knowledge 
was  very  limited.  Not  one  of  those  whom  I tried  in  dictation  could  write  a short,  easy  sen- 
tence without  several  very  gross  mistakes  in  spelling.  Of  grammar  they  were  almost  entirely 
imiorant.  Their  style  of  reading  and  writing  was  had.  None  of  the  pupils  had  advanced  in 
Euclid  beyond  the  definitions  of  First  Book.  Arithmetic  was  the  only  branch  taught  in  ulnch 
any  proficiency  was  exhibited.  .... 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  exceedingly  lax,  and  the  master  seems  deficient  m the  qualities 
necessiry  to  enforce  it. 

The  Rev  Mr  Triphook,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  is  most  attentive  to  the  school,  and  whilst  lie 
admits  its  present  defective  state,  he  attributes  it  to  the  fact  of  the  present  master  (of  whom  he 
entertains  a good  opinion)  being  in  his  present  position  since  the  beginning  ot  the  year  only. 
—[•23rd  April,  1856.] 

Nenagh,  Parochial,  Girls'  School. — The  observations  I made  in  reference  to  the  state  of  education 
in  the  male  school,  held  in  the  same  house,  arc  applicable  to  this  also.  The  mistress  was 
appointed  only  in  January  last,  hut  I cannot  altogether  attribute  the  ignorance  of  the  cmldren  to 
this  alone,  anil  am  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mistress,  although  a very  respectable 
person,  is’  a very  inefficient  teacher.  But  one  pupil  knew  the  multiplication  table,  or  could  do, 
with  accuracy,  tiie  simplest  sum  in  subtraction.  There  was  no  book  on  arithmetic  in  the  school. 
Of  grammar  the  pupils  were  entirely  ignorant.  They  could  read  pretty  well,  and  the  writing  was 
fair°  In  geography  they  were  very  deficient. 

The  schoolroom  is  kept  in  clean  and  neat  order.— [23rd  April,  1850.] 
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Newport,  Incorporated  Society's,  Boys'  School- The  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  of  an  in- 
ferior, kind.  lhe  pupils  knew  nothing  more  of  geography  than  the  principal  divisions,  chief  towns 
and  livers  of  Eui ope;  but  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  latitude  or 
tongitude,  the  motions  of  the  earth,  &c.  They  were  exceedingly  deficient  in  grammar ; and  none 
of  them  could  parse  a sentence  or  distinguish,  with  any  accuracy,  the  parts  of  speech.  In  English 
dictation,  out  of  four  pupils  who  tried  to  write  a short  easy  sentence,  one  made  in  spelling  foS 
mistakes,  one  made  three  one  made  two,  one  alone  made  none.  The  style  of  writing  was  ven- 
inferior.  In  arithmetic  alone  did  the  pupils  exhibit  a fair  proficiency.  3 

Although  a school  for  females,  taught  by  a mistress,  is  held  in  the  same  house,  there  were  efoht 
girls  m this  school  when  I visited  it.  I believe  this  arises  from  an  opinion  of  the  parents  that  the 
education^  f G 001  18  mcomPetent  to  give  anything  more  than  a very  elementary 

I!r*?rlr7m  T8  in  dirty  state:  il  did  not  aPPear  t0  have  been  cleaned  or 

sweptout  for  a long  time.— [28th  April,  185C.] 

Newport  Incorporated Society's  Girls' School. -This  is  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  school,  both 
relatively  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in  it.  I have  stated  in  mv 
report  on  the  male  school,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  school  in  the  same  house 
the  parents  of  eight  of  the  female  pupils  prefer  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  male  school- 
room, by  the  mastei,  Mr.  Cox  I believe,  on  the  ground  of  their  belief  in  his  superior  qualifications. 
Scaicely  one  of  the  children  has  gone  beyond  reading  words  of  one  syllable  and  a sum  in  ad- 
dition or  subtraction.  I here  are  two  girls  of  a more  advanced  age  than  the  others,  from  whom 

I should  have  expected  more  knowledge  than  Uiey  exhibited;  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 

it  — ^8ttieAp5ltl\756YeihaPS  n0t  defiCient  “ information> is  veiT  unskilful  in  communicating 

Outrath  Parochial  School- This  is  a wretchedly  conducted  school.  The  pupils  have  some 

■Sa-Sr'  *“ : tat " ***  ~ -*■«. 

n'fn  eti!»aS!7  Pn.vate  tuition  which  takes  up  two  horns  of  his  day  during  school  hours 
when  the  school  is  left  in  charge  of  his  wife,  who  acts  as  assistant-mistress.  The  master  and 
mistress  are  both  intelligent  persons  and  respectable  in  appearance ; but  I do  not  think  they  have 
good  qualifications  for  teaching.  There  is,  however,  a lamentable  deficiency  of  books,  mans,  and 
schoo  requisites,  which  are  supplied  exclusively  by  the  pupils.  There  is  no  inspection  of  the 
school  by  any  person  but  the  rector,  who,  the  master  stated,  visits  the  school  twice  a week  but 
never  exammes  the  children.  ’ 

« m%  C0IKliti°7  and  the  mistress  admitted  it  had  not  been  swept  for  a 
period l t’  ^ 1 ^ad  & t le  nPI,eai'anCe  of  not  having  been  cleaned  in  any  part  for  a much  longer 

Only  one  schoolroom  in  use,  the  other  is  a lumber  room.— [4th  April,  1856-j 

Eramm  Smith's,  English  ScIlooI.— The  stand.rd  of  education  in  this  school  is  low  In 
geography,  anthmehc  reading,  and  tcriting,  the  pupils  exhibit  a fair  proficiency.  They 'hare 
a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  grammar ; and  in  English  dictation,  out  of  seyen  hupil,  whom  I 
tried,  only  one  wrote  a short  sentence  correctly.  All  the  others  made  at  least  two  mistakes  in 
spelling  or  the  use  of  capital  letters.  b 1U 

Neither  Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration,  nor  book-keeping  is  taught  in  the  school,  although  the 
master  states  he  is  capable  of  teaching  them.— [10th  April,  1856.1 

Roscrea,  Girls'  School.— This  is  not  much  more  than  an  infant  school.  The  great  bodv  of 
the  pupils  are  infants;  but  there  are  also  in  the  school  about  ten  or  twelve  girls  who  are  beyond 
that  age.  The  principal  object  oi  the  school  is  to  give  a religious  and  Scriptural  education,  without 
lefeience  to  the  tenets  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  and  to  teach  needlework  • but  to 
those  who  are  old  enough,  instruction  is  given  in  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  school  is  not 
visited  by  a clergyman ; but  this  is  by  the  desire  of  the  managing  committee,  who  are  apprehensive 
diat  the  visits  of  a Pi  otesfimt  clergyman  would  have  a tendency  to  produce  a withdrawal  of 
Ivoman  Catholic  pupils  ; and,  for  the  same  reason,  no  catechism  is  taught  in  the  school.  I cannot 
report  too  favourably  of  the  management  of  this  school,  and  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  a committee 
of  ladies,  of  whom  the  principal  is  Miss  Emily  Birch,  who  visits  the  school  constantly,  and  with 
her  own  funds  principally  maintains  it.  She  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  mistress’s  salary  • keens 
the  house  and  premises  in  repair ; gives  premiums  in  clothing,  to  the  best  conducted  and  most 
deserving ; and  I happened  to  be  a witness  to  the  distribution  of  the  premiums,  which  were  such 
as  would  be  most  useful  to  the  recipients,  and  must  have  cost  a considerable  sum  of  money.  The 
schoolroom  and  premises  are  kept  in  the  cleanest  and  neatest  condition  possible 

The  mistress  is  an  exceedingly  respectable  and  intelligent  person.  The  secular  education  riven 
is  very  elementary,  but  it  is  well  given;  and  I heard  the  pupils  examined  in  geography,  anefwas 
much  pleased  with  their  accurate  answering.  Eeligious  instruction,  in  the  tenets  common  to  all 
sects,  is  attended  to  with  great  care. — [16th  April,  1 856.] 


Shronehill,  Parochial  School. — This  school  ci 


- . „ : -n  scarcely  be  considered  as  in  existence.  Out  of  five  S 

children  who  are  nominally  on  the  roll,  four  are  the  master’s  own.  The  master  does  not  profess  P 
to  teach  more  than  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a “little  grammar.”  However  as  the 
master  cannot  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  I need  not  state  that  the  pupils  know  nothin*'' 
whatever  of  the  last-named  branch  of  education.  I examined  two  of  the  master’s  own  children 
being  aged  ten  and  twelve,  respectively,  and  found  that  they  could  read  with  great  difficultv  In 
arithmetic  they  could  do  the  common  simple  rales  up  to  short  division.  They  had  no  knowledge 
of  proportion  or  the  compound  rules  The  writing  was  very  bad;  and  geography  is  not  taught 
lhe  master  is  a nailer  by  trade;  and  when  I visited  the  school,  he  presented  the  appearance 
of  one  who  had  been  engaged  as  such.  He  is  intelligent  and  respectful  in  manner;  but  quite 
incompetent  as  a teac  her.  The  house  is  in  a wretchedly  neglected  condition  ; and  the  schoolroom 
used  as  a store,  lumber  room,  and  sleeping  apartment  by  the  master,  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 

3 D 
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County 
of  Tipperary. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Templemore, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 


Thurles,  Christian 
Brothers. 


Tipperary,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


On  inquiry,  I found  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  improving  the  condition  of  this  school.  There 
are  no  Protestant  children  to  be  educated,  beyond  these  in  the  school  at  present ; and  the  Roman 
Catholics  are- educated  in  the  adjoining  National  school. — [26th  April,  1856.] 

Templemore,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  in  a very  deplorable  condition 
as  to  repair ; in  many  places  the  rain  penetrates  the  roof,  and  is  rotting  the  timbers.  The  house 
is  of  a very  had  construction,  being  built  in  the  fox-m  of  a cross,  with  a lofty  square  tower  in  the 
centre,  the  effect  of  which  arrangement  is,  that  there  is  a very  extensive  and  troublesome  roof  to 
keep  in  repair.  There  are  no  funds  to  repair  it,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  refused 
an  application  made  to  them  for  a grant  for  the  purpose. 

The  interior  of  the  schoolhouse  is  in  a very  dirty  condition ; the  schoolroom  has  not  been 
whitewashed  or  otherwise  cleaned  since  the  present  master  was  appointed,  in  September,  1854. 
The  floor  is  an  earthen  one,  and  full  of  holes ; the  walls  are  covered  with  cobwebs ; and  the  fur- 
niture of  the  schoolroom  is  in  bad  condition. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  very  low  both  in  amount  and  quality.  The  pupils  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  geography,  and  scarcely  any  at  all  of  grammar.  They  read  very  badly. 
None  of  the  pupils  had  progressed  in  arithmetic  beyond  compound  division.  I tried  every  pupil 
in  the  school  in  the  rule  of  arithmetic,  in  which  the  master  stated  they  had  been  respectively 
taught,  and  not  one  could  do  a sum  correctly.  The  writing  was  tolerably  fair. 

On  the  whole,  the  school  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  almost  every  respect. — [15th 
April,  1856.] 

Thurles,  Christian  Brothers'  School. — In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  p.  46  c,  it  is  stated  that  this  school  had  an  endowment  from  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  of 
£53  11s.  9d.  annually.  In  Dalton’s  Tabular  Appendix  to  Report  (1835)  of  Select  Committee  for 
Education,  page  553,  a similar  statement  is  made  in  reference  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Thurles ; but  as  the  authority  cited  is  the  before-mentioned  report,  it  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same 
endowment. 

Mr.  Myles  Kelly,  the  superior  of  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers  at  Thurles,  who  are  the 
teachers  and  managers  of  this  school,  admits  he  receives  annually  a sum  of  £32,  derived,  he 
believes,  from  the  same  fund  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  report,  which  he  applies  to  the 
support  of  this  school,  but  he  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  original  source  of  the  fond  further 
than  entertaining  a belief  it  had  been  derived  some  way  or  other  from  the  late  Archbishop  Bray. 
He  declined  to  state  from  whom  he  received  the  payment,  and  stated  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  except  by  special  permission  from  that  person ; at  my  request  he  undertook  to  ask  for  that 
permission  ; and  on  a subsequent  occasion  he  informed  me  that  he  had  done  so,  but  the  permis- 
sion had  been  refused.  Mr.  Kelly  stated  his  belief  that  the  fund  was  subject  to  a secret  trust,  not 
declared  in  writing.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  by  the  will  of  Archbishop  Bray.  The 
extract  of  the  will  relating  to  charitable  bequests,  which  was  furnished  to  me,  contains  no  such 
bequest.  Mr.  Kelly  stated,  that  he  believed  that  the  fund  had  formerly  produced  the  annual  sum 
mentioned  above — viz.,  £53  11s.  9d.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  interest  on  Govern- 
ment funds,  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  amount  was  not  now  so  much,  and  that  there  was  a part  of 
it  not  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  but  for  general  charities,  and  that  the  part  applicable  to 
education  was  the  sum  of  £32  now  received  by  him.  The  Ursuline  Convent  school  of  Thurles 
also  receives  an  annual  sum  of  about  £4  out  of  the  same  fund,  through  Mr.  Kelly,  and,  so  far,  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Christian  Brothers’  school. 

William  Crowe,  of  Thurles,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  who  died  10th  August,  1850,  by  his 
will  charged  an  annuity  of  £10  per  annum  upon  certain  lands  and  premises,  and  desired  same 
to  be  paid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly  for  the  time  being,  to  be  dis- 
tributed, under  his  direction,  in  premiums  of  clothing,  books,  and  other  useful  matters,  to  such  of 
the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Thurles,  pupils  at  school  of  Christian  Brothers  in  Thurles,  as 
should,  upon  an  examination  in  the  school,  distinguish  themselves,  and  be  considered  by  the 
Archbishop  worthy,  of  and  entitled  to  the  same. 

This  fund  is  now  appropriated  to  the  above  purpose. 

John  Cahill,  who  died  19th  December,  1850,  by  his  will  left  to  the  monks’  school,  in  the  town 
of  Thurles,  £100. 

This  sum  was  paid  to  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers  (popularly  called  monks),  and  was 
expended  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  schoolhouse. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Cahill,  who  died  12th  May,  1847,  left  the  residue  of  his  pei’sonal  estate, 
when  disposed  of,  to  his  executors,  for  the  benefit  of  and  to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike, 
between  the  female  poor  schools  of  the  Ursuline  and  Presentation  Convents  and  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  in  Thurles.  The  testator’s  property  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  received,  as  their  share  of  the  residue  (27th  July,  1851),  the  sum  of  £15  5s.  3d.,  which 
has  been  expended  on  the  school.  This  payment  is  all  that  will  ever  be  paid  on  account  of  this 
bequest. 

These  are  most  excellent  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  Roman  Catholics.  The  instruction 
given,  both  in  amount  and  quality,  is  considex-ably  above  the  average  given  in  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  generally.  I heard  two  classes  of  the  pupils  examined  in  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  Euclid,  and  the  answering  was  extremely  good.  In  English  dictation,  out  of  fourteen 
pupils  who  wrote  a sentence  for  me,  only  three  made  any  mistake.  The  writing  also  was  of  a 
superior  description. — [20th  April,  1856.] 

Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School.  — The  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  young, 
and  have  not  advanced  much  heyond  the  elements  of  education;  but  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  and 
considering  their  age,  they  seemed  to  me  to  exhibit  more  than  an  average  proficiency  in 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar.  In  English  dictation  they  acquitted  themselves 
exceedingly  well,  and  out  of  five  pupils  whom  I tried  in  it,  four  wrote  without  a mistake  of  any 
kind.  The  style  of  writing  was,  in  general,  very  good. 

Up  to  the  year  1847  the  male  and  female  schools  were  distinct,  and  held  in  separate  rooms, 
but  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  master,  there  has  been  no  female  teacher,  and  the  two 
schools  have  been  incorporated.  I understand  that  an  ax-rangement  is  in  contemplation  for 
re-establishing  a separate  female  school,  for  which  the  schoolhouse  affords  ample  accommodation. 
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This  would  be  very  desirable,  as  at  present  the  girls  in  the  school  (who  are  very  few)  are  not  County 
taught  any  industrial  work ; but  it  is  thought  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  a considerable  number  of  0F  Tipperary. 
them  would  attend. — [1st  July,  1856.]  

Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Grammar  School. — None  of  the  pupils  present  had  made  much  Operation. . 

progress  in  learning,  and  they  could  with  difficulty  translate  Virgil.  They  had  a fair  knowledge  Tipperary,  Erasmus 
of  superficial  geography,  but  were  deficient  in  physical  geography  and  use  of  tire  globes.  They  Smith’s,  Grammar, 
exhibited  average  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  very  little  in  Euclid.  In  English  dictation  four  boys 
out  of  seven  wrote  very  accurately  and  well ; three  others,  who  were  not  in  the  head  class  very 
badly. 

Since  1847  the  master’s  pecuniary  means  have  prevented  him  from  talcing  any  boarders,  for  which 
tire  house  and  situation  are  particularly  well  adapted,  nor  does  he  contemplate  being  immediately 
able  to  resume  talcing  them. — [1st  April,  1856.] 

Tubbrid,  Parochial  School — This  school,  in  its  present  state,  is  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  Tubbrid,  Parochial, 
school.  When  I visited  it  there  were  no  pupils  present  above  eight  years  of  age.  The  only  ’ 

branches  taught  in  the  school  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. " Not  one  of  the  pupils 
present  had  ever  written  except  upon  a slate,  or  could  do  any  sum  in  arithmetic. 

The  schoolroom  is  in  a very  dirty  and  disordered  state.  The  master  seems  to  make  it  his 
dwelling-room,  and  to  cook  his  victuals  and  store  his  fuel  in  it ; he  alleges  that  the  other  apart- 
ments in  the  house  are  so  damp  as  to  be  unwholesome. — [28th  March,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation.  Endowments  not  in 

Operation. 

Arclfinnan  School. — It  appears  by  the  Report  Book  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  Ardfinnan. 
which  has  been  famished  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Rev.  A.  Douglass  received  £50  Irish' 
from  the  Association  in  aid  of  building  Ardfinnan  schoolhouse.  The  date  of  grant  is  stated  to' 
have  been  19th  March,  1807. 

There  is  no  schoolhouse  now  in  existence  which  could  have  received  any  such  aid  for  building, 
nor  have  I been  able  to  discover  any  local  evidence  that  any  such  grant  was  ever  made.  It  appeal’s', 
however,  from  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  vicar  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Tubbrid,  that,  in  his  recollection,  there  was  a large  schoolhouse  situate  near  the  church  of 
Ardfinnan,  on  the  estate  of  the  then  Lord  Donoughmore ; that  a great  many  years  ago  (how  many 
Mr.  Palmer  could  not  state)  the  then  Lord  Donoughmore  having  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Battersby, 
the  rector,  threw  down  the  house,  and  removed  every  particle  of  the  materials,  leaving  no  trace 
of  the  house  whatever.  I have  ascertained  that  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  year  1819, 

The  last  master  of  the  school  was.  named  Guthrie  (he  is  dead).  I believe  there  was  an  acre  of 
land  attached  to  the  school,  but  no  school  is  now  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  there  ever  had  been  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  schoolhouse  or  land  but 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  page  81, 
that  the  Association  never  gave  money  for  building  without  a grant  of  land. 

Whether  the  schoolhouse  for  which  the  grant  was  made  by  the  Association  was  the  same  as  the 
one  I have  mentioned  above  I cannot  positively  state. — [28th  March,  1856.] 

Ballynure,  or  Graystoicn,  Parochial  School.— In  the  Reports  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ballynure,  or  Grays- 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807-12,  pages  299  and  300,  it  is  stated  that  three  schools  town,  Parochial, 
viz. : — Toem,  Templeneiry,  and  Doone,  had  each  an  endowment  of  £100,  under  the  will  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Doherty,  as  an  additional  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  respective  parochial  schools. 

It  is  there  also  stated  that  these  several  sums  were  seemed  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Cox,  at  4 per  cent.,  which  was  regularly  paid  to  the  respective  masters  of  the 
above  schools.  From  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1835,  page  553,  it  appears  that  four  schools — viz.,  Ballynure,  Doone, 

Dunohill,  Templeneiry,  had  an  annual  income  of  £6,  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  who 
left  £100  for  this  object.  The  authority  quoted  for  the  statement  is  the  Report  on  Charity 
Schools,  1721.  It  further  appeal's,  from  a Report,  hitherto  unpublished,*  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1791,  that  the  sum  of  £10  a year  was  paid  regularly  to  the  school- 
masters of  the  parishes  of  Toem,  Templeneiry,  and  Doone,  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John 
Doherty,  who  left  the  interest  of  £200  for  this  purpose. 

Since  visiting  the  locality  and  returning  to  Dublin  I have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with 
an  extract  from  the  will  of  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  for  which  search  had  been  made  in  the  meantime, 
whereby  it  appears  that  testator,  by  will,  bearing  date  8th  May,  1714,  devised  the  interest  of 
£100,  at  8 per  cent.,  to  be  secured  for  ever,  as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 
Chaunter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick’s  Rock,  and  the  Prebendary  of  Doone,  should 
order  and  direct,  and  to  be  applied  as  follows — viz.,  the  sum  of  £3  to  be  paid  yearly  to  a sober  per- 
son of  the  Protestant  religion  as  then  by  law  established,  and  to  no  other,  who  should  be  obliged 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  poorer  sort  of  persons  inhabiting  and  dwelling  in  the  parish  of  Doone, 
and  diocese  of  Emly,  the  English  tongue,  and  also  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism as  then  by  law  established ; and  that,  in  case  the  parish  clerk  for  the  time  being  be  dis- 
qualified, he  be  the  person  always  preferred,  if  he  would  undertake  it.  Two  pounds  per  annum 
to  a person,  as  above,  qualified  to  teach  the  English  tongue  and  the-  Church  Catechism  to  chil- 
dren of  same  class  in  parish  of  Templeneiry,  the  parish  clerk,  as  above,  to  be  preferred.  Thirty- 
shillings  per  annum  for  a similar  purpose  in  parish  of  Donaghill.  Thirty  shillings  per  annum 
for  a similar  purpose  in  parish  of  Ballynure,  and  the  part  of  Graystown  belonging  to  chantership 
of  Cashel. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  statements  in  the  Reports  of  1791  and  1807-12,  do  not  accurately 
state  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  either  as  to  its  amount  or  object  The  former 
representing  the  fund  as  £200,  for  the  three  parishes  of  Toem,  Templeneiry,  and  Doone;  and 
the  latter,  as  £100  for  each  of  the  same,  whilst  Toem  is  not  mentioned  in  the  will;  and  the  fund 
left  is  only  £100  for  four  parishes,  of  which,  two  are  Doone  and  Templeneiry. 

* Vide  Report,  7791,  Doc.  Ev.  Vol.  II.,  p.  341. 
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It  appeal’s  from  a letter  from  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Banner,  rector  and  vicar  of  Templeneiry,  or 
Bansha,  that  Mr.  Michael  Cox,  of  Castletown,  who  was  the  representative  of  Archbishop  Cox, 
paid  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1836,  but  not  afterwards,  the  annual  sum  of  £3  13s.  10d.,  equivalent 
to  £4  Irish,  to  Peter  Smithwick,  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Bansha,  or  Templeneiry ; and  as  to 
Toem,  Doone,  and  Dunohill,  payments  seemed  to  have  been  made  up  to  the  same  period  to  the 
respective  schoolmasters  of  those  parishes  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cox,  rector  of  Caherconlish,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  acting  as  agent  to  Mr.  M.  Cox.  With  respect  to  Ballynure,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  school  there  ever  received  any  thing  from  the  fund  in  question.  Ballynure  does 
not  appear  to  be  a distinct  parish,  but  is  a portion  of  Graystown,  which  forms  part  of  the  union 
of  Templeneiry,  and  the  payments  to  the  master  of  the  latter,  or  Bansha  parish,  may  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  it  as  well  as  of  Ballynure. 

I communicated  with  Mr.  William  Villiers  Stuart,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  is  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  Archbishop  Cox,  and  he  stated  that  until  he  received  my  letter  he  had  not  ever  heard 
of  the  endowment,  or  of  any  payment  having  been  made  on  account  of  it;  that  the  late  Michael 
Cox,  of  Castletown,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  Archbishop  Cox,  died  in  the  year  1 886 
(which  was  the  year  in  which  it  is  alleged  the  last  payments  were  made) ; that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cox, 
who  was  brother  to  Mr.  Michael  Cox,  died  in  1837  ; that  he  (Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart)  had  examined 
several  of  the  accounts  of  the  agent  of  Mr.  Michael  Cox,  and  of  his  son.  Sir  Michael  Cox,  Bart., 
who  succeeded  him,  and  died  in  1846,  and  could  not  find  therein  reference  to  any  payments  made 
on  account  of  the  schools  in  question,  and  that  he  had  not  in  his  possession  any  document  refer- 
ring in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  endowment. 

I have  also  referred  to  the  will  of  Archbishop  Cox,  who  died  in  the  year  1778.  The  Probate  of 
it  was  produced  to  me  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Duckett  and  Gordon,  solicitors. 
There  is  no  allusion  of  any  kind  therein  to  the  endowment.  Mr.  Gordon  also  produced  to  me  a 
statement  of  title  to  the  estates  of  the  Archbishop,  under  which,  part  thereof  was  sold  in  the  year 
1840,  and  no  mention  whatever  of  the  endowment  is  found  therein.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I am  unable  to  state  what  has  become  of  the  fund,  or  who  is  responsible  for  its  loss. — [2nd  De- 
cember, 1856.] 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Carrichon- Suir,  Protestant  School. — It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 

Protestant.  0f  tjie  qjouse  0f  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835,  p.  535,  that  the  Countess  of  Tyrone  be- 

queathed £ 1 ,086  to  be  laid  out  at  interest  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a Protestant  school  at  Garrick, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  authority  for  the  statement  is  said  to  be  Report  on  Charity 
Schools,  1730. 

No  such  endowment  has  been  in  operation  within  the  memory  of  any  person  in  Carrick. 
Having  been  informed  that  the  endowment  had  been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  Leper 
Hospital  at  Waterford,  I made  inquiry  at  Waterford  on  the  subject,  and  found  that  there  had 
been  in  the  hospital  referred  to  a ward  called  the  Tyrone  ward,  supported  by  a fund  derived 
from  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  paid  by  the  successive  owners  of 
the  estate.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  benefits  of  the  tenants  thereon.  The  appropriation  last 
mentioned  (to  the  hospital)  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  and  the  fund  is  now  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  a dispensary  at  Portlaw  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants.  Whether  it  is  the 
same  fund  as  is  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  1835,  I cannot  positively  state.  I could  not  see  the 
agent  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  who  was  absent,  and  I was  unable  to  procure  any  copy  or 
extract  from  the  will  under  which  the  fund  was  left. — [21st  November,  1856.] 

Killenaule.  Killemvle  School. — In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 

Education  Inquiry  (1826),  page  1156-7,  there  is  mentioned  a school  at  Killenaule,  of  which 
Edmund  Quigly  w’as  master.  It  was  stated  to  be  a thatched  house,  to  have  cost  £20,  and  to 
have  been  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Rev.  P.  Cahill,  r.r.,  who  left  £20  per  annum  to  the  master. 

I was  unable  to  procure  any  copy  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill.  The  present  parish  priest, 
Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  has  not  any  copy.  He  states,  however,  that  a person  of  the  name  of  Quigly 
did  keep,  many  years  ago,  a school  at  Killenaule.  The  schoolhouse,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  was, 
he  believes,  on  some  property  which  had  belonged  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill : and  it  appears  that  the 
rents  of  some  cottages  in  Killenaule  were  paid  to  Quigly,  under,  as  Mr.  Laffan  believes,  a will  of 
Mr.  Cahill.  Most  of  the  tenements  out  of  which  these  rents  were  payable  are  now  nearly  value- 
less, the  houses  being  in  ruins,  or  much  dilapidated.  That  he,  Mr.  Laffan,  has  been  in  receipt 
of  the  rents  for  some  years.  These  have  not  amounted  for  the  last  five  years  altogether  to  more 
than  £7,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  present  National  school  at  Killenaule.  This 
school  does  not  seem  to  be  erected  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Cahill,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  endowment. — [21st  November,  1856.] 

Lorrha,  Portland.  Lorrha,  Portland  School. — The  schoolhouse  mentioned  in  the  grant  is  now  used  as  a police 
barrack.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  Stoney  in  Dublin,  I was  unable 
to  refer  personally  to  him.  I am,  therefore,  obliged  to  adopt,  as  the  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  endowment,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stoney,  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  and  which  I have  no  doubt  is  perfectly  accurate : — “ That  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  grant  as  is  above  mentioned.  That  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  built  the  school,  and  during  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stoney’s  minority,  the  school  was  deserted. 
That  he  some  time  after  caused  the  school  to  be  rebuilt,  partly,  and  it  is  now  a police  barrack." 
The  school  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  about  the  year  1830,  when  parliamentary  aid  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Kildare-plaee  Society,  with  which  the  school  was  in  connexion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  Stoney  further  states  that  he  has  himself  built  a new  schoolhouse,'  and 
supports  the  school  entirely  out  of  his  own  funds,  paying  a master  and  mistress  and  all  expenses 
attending  it.  I visited  that  school,  which  is  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  old  schoolhouse. 
I found  the  house  to  be  a new  one,  and  in  most  excellent  condition.  . The  master  and  mistress 
seemed  to  be  very  respectable,  and  the  school,  so  far  as  I could  judge  from  a very  cursory  visit, 
to  be  in  a very  creditable  state  of  efficiency. 

The  old  house  having  been  rebuilt  in  a great  part  and  added  to  since  it  was  discontinued  as  a 
schoolhouse,  I was  unable  to  judge  of  its  original  fitness  for  a school,  but  the  new  house  is  well 
adapted  for  one. — [19th  April,  1856.] 


Countv 
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Mogarban,  Parochial  School.-No  school  has  been  held  in  the  house  since  August  last 'when  the  Cousts 
master  resigned  and  the  rector  ot  the  parish,  Be,.  John  Swajne,  was  unable  to  p?ocure  a competent  or  'lip,™ 

successor  for  the  salary  which  he  was  able  to  give,  there  being  no  other  contributors  to  it.  

Theie  aie  no  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the  house,  except  what  Mr.  Swavne  would  himself 
contribute.  The  laud  is  i in  the  occupation,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  sexton  of  the  parish,  to  UmSUrL 
whom  Mr.  Swajne  has  given  charge  of  the  premises.  1 Mogaiban.l  aro 

There  is  not  much  probability  that  the  school  can  be  made  again  an  effective  one,  unless 
conducted  on  principles,  and  under  management  approved  of  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
ot  the  parish,  by  whose  interference  all  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  the 
school  before  it  closed ; and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  Protestants  to  be  educated. 

The  property  of  the  grantor  of  the  land  has  lately  been  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court: 
but  1 believe  the  sale  was  subject  to  the  grant.  I understand,  however,  that  the  purchaser  has 
been  making  a claim  to  the  premises.— [1 1th  April,  1856.] 

Rwerstown  Parochial  School.— It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Build-  Riverstown, 


ing  Fund,  that  on  the  15th  April,  1824,  the  Commissioners  approved  of  a grant  of  £35,  Irish,  in  aid  Parochial.  ’ 
of  a school  at  Riverstown,  half  a mile  from  Nenagh;  that  John  Bennett,  of  Riverstown,  Esq 
was  the  applicant,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  aid  was  a grant  of  a site  by  John  Bennett,  Esq 


Li  the  Solicitor’s  Abstract,  page  35,  it  is  stated  that  a draft  deed  was  sent  22nd  May,  ]0**. 
PMfi  i appears,  by  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  1 3 th  March,  1839,  that  a sum  of 
bd2  0.9.  \d  was  advanced  out  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1824,  to  J.  Bennett,  in  aid  of  building  Rivers- 
town schoolhouse.  o 

On  inquiry  I ascertained  that  many  years  ago  there  was  a school  held  in  a lodge  at  the 
back  entrance  to  Riverstown,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  applicant  for  the  grant;  but  that 
it  has  been  discon  inued  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  applicant  for  the  grant,  is 
dead.  His  son,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  present  proprietor  of  Riverstown,  stated  to  me  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Ins  lather  ever  received  any  public  grant  in  aid  of  the  building  of  the  school ; that  he  never 
heard  of  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  house  being  made,  and  does  not  believe  that  any  such  was  in  fact 
made ; and  that  the  house  was  erected  at  his  father’s  expense  for  a gate-lodge  to  his  residence, 
although  used  for  some  tune  as  a schoolhouse. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  stated  in  the  Solicitor’s  Abstract,  that  the  deed  was  returned 
vhich  was  generally  stated ; and  I have,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  in  other  cases,  generally 


found  that 
Solicitor  of  the  Commissioner: 


the  absence  of  such  a statement,  no  lease  has  been  found  in  the  custody  of  the 
and  the  probability  is,  that  none  such  was  executed,  though  the 


money,  on  the  receipt  ol  which  it  should,  according  to  the  conditions,  have  been  executed,  appear 
to  have  been  paid.  11 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  school  at  Riverstown  than  the  one  I have 
mentioned.— [23rd  April,  1856.] 

Terryglass  School.-— At  foot  of  the  deed,  which  appears  to  have  been  deposited  with  the  Association  Terryglass. 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  is  a memorandum  in  the  following  words:  “ I acknowledge  to  have 
granted  an  acre  ot  the  glebe  land  of  Terryglass,  according  to  the  above  lease,  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  tor  the  master  ot  the  parochial  school  to  be  built  thereon,  the  salary  of  £12  yearly  from 
the  Association.— Ralph  Stoney.”  A schoolhouse  was  erected  on  die  land  granted,  and  a school 
held  therein  for  many  years,  1 believe  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  on  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion ot  the  master,  it  was  discontinued ; and  although  a teacher  was  engaged  in  August  last  bv  Mr. 

Stoney,  the  school  was  not  opened,  I believe  in  consequence  of  some  differences  arising  between 
the  new  master  and  him.  The  new  master,  George  Showerdice,  now  resides  in  the  house  I 
believe  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Stoney,  who  has  required  him  to  give  up  possession ; but 
George  Showerdice  retains  die  house  on  the  allegation  that  there  is  an  unsettled  claim  on  his 
part  against  Mr.  Stoney,  for  salary,  &e.  There  is  no  land,  except  a very  small  plot,  not  more 
than  one  and  a-half  perches,  attached  to  the  schoolhouse;  and  the  acre  of  land  which  appears 
to  have  been  granted  as  above,  is  not  separated  from  die  residue  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  is  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoney.  I regret  very  much  that,  in  consequence  of  die  absence 
ot  Mr.  Stoney,  I was  unable  to  obtain  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
school  lands ; but  I apprehend  diat  Mr.  Stoney,  in  resuming  possession  of  the  land,  is  actin" 
on  die  principle  of  the  memorandum  at  foot  of  grant,  above  mentioned;  and  that  he  conceives 
that,  as  the  salary  ol  £12  a-year  has  ceased  to  be  paid  by  the  Association,  the  condition 
mentioned  in  that  memorandum  put  an  end  to  the  grant.  Whether  the  memorandum  in  question 
can  have  any  legal  effect,  being  signed  by  the  grantor  alone,  without  any  proof  of  assent 
thereto  by  the  grantee,  may  be  worth  considering;  but  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice 
(lor  whose  security  die  grant  was  undoubtedly  made)  seems  to  have  advanced  the  money  for 
building,  on  a deposit  with  them  of  die  grant  containing  the  memorandum.— [19di  April,  1850.' 


Table,  Ifo.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Lorrha ; Kilcarron  School.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  George  Bethel,  who  had  been 
mastei  of  this  school,  that  in  die  year  1S46  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  Smith,  who  became  entitled  to  the 
Kilcarron  estate  served  Bediel  with  notice  to  quit;  but  the.  latter,  instead  of  resting  on  the  fee- 
.rni  grant  (of  the  existence  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  aware,  but  which  he  had  not  in  his  posses- 
sion),  submitted  to  become  tenant  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  states,  that  on  a previous  occasion  Mr 
Kalph  S.  Smith  bemg  about  to  convert  die  schoolhouse  into  a barrack  for  the  constabularv,  in  the 
year  1844  or  IS4o  lie  (George  Bethel)  wrote  to  “Edward  Litton,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Leeson-slreet 
Dublin,  apprizing  him  of  the  intention  ol  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  evident  that  die  person  intended  was 
•Jolin  Litton,  Esq.,  the  solicitor  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  and  probably 
owing  to  tins  mistake,  he  got  no  answer ; and  not  being  in  a position  to  sustain  his  title  under 
tlie  lee-farm  grant,  he  became  tenant  to  Mr.  Smidi,  and  is  now  tenant  of  Mr.  Goiim  the  pur- 
chaser ol  the  lands  irom  the  Commissioners  for  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland  who 
“ se,e“s.  purchased  without  any  reserve  of  any  right  under  the  fee-farm  grant  for  a school  ’ 

I he  house  has  been  entirely  removed. — [17th  April,  I So  6.] 


Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Lorrha;  Kilcarron. 
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Further  Report. — In  my  former  report  on  this  case,  I stated  that  the  premises  gran  ted  for  this  school, 
by  Ralph  Smitli  (‘20th  September,  1825),  to  two  trustees,  Rev.  Joseph  Rogers  and  Thomas  Hems- 
worth,  had  been  sold  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland,  without 
reservation  of  any  right  derived  from  that  grant.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Baron  Richards,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  in  whose  office  the  proceedings  for  a sale  had  been 
conducted,  having  been  called  to  the  case,  his  Examiner,  Mr.  Rothwell,  has  forwarded  a statement 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools  on  the  subject.  In  that  statement  it  is 
admitted  that  the  premises  were  sold  as  I had  reported ; but  it  is  alleged — first,  that  no  part  of  the 
lands  of  Kilcarron  was  ever  enjoyed  under  the  grant ; secondly,  that  every  person  in  possession 
of  the  lands  of  Kilcarron  was  served  with  notice  of  the  sale,  and  no  claim  was  made  in  respect  of 
the  grant;  thirdly,  that  the  premises  which  had  been,  up  to  the  year  1845,  occupied  in  connexion 
with  a school,  were  situate,  not  in  Kilcarron,  but  in  a townland  called  Kilgasky,  which  had  been  also 
the  property  of  Ralph  Smith,  and  sold  by  the  Commissioners ; and  that  the  fact  of  the  giant  having 
been  made  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner  after  the  sale,  but  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  final  schedule  of  incumbrances  and  the  distribution  of  the  purchase  money,  personal 
application  was  made  to  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston, 
solicitors  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  ascertain  if  any  claim  was  made  in  respect  of 
the  grant,  and  that  notice  of  the  final  schedule  was  served  on  the  supposed  solicitor  for  the 
Archdeacon  of  Killaloe,  and  on  Messrs.  M'Causland  and  Fetherston,  and  that  no  claim  was 
made ; fourthly,  that  the  schoolhouse  had  been  removed  in  the  year  1845,  and  that  the  lands 
were  in  the  occupation  of  George  Bethel,  as  tenant  to  the  owner,  at  a rent ; fifthly,  that  no  part 
of  the  purchase  money  was  paid  out  to  any  incumbrancers  whose  demands  were  not  prior  to 
grantor’s  estate  and  the  deed  of  grant. 

There  not  being  time  for  me  to  revisit  the  locality,  I communicated  with  George  Bethel, 
before  mentioned,  and  who  had  b’een  the  master  of  the  school,  and,  as  such,  in  possession  of 
the  lands  presumed  to  have  been  granted  for  die  school,  and  wrho  now  holds  them  as  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  as  stated ; and  it  appears  that  the  first  statement  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  that  no 
school  was  ever  established  under  the  grant  in  the  townland  of  Kilcarron,  and  that  the  premises 
belonging  to  the  school  were  situated  in  the  adjoining  townland  of  Kilgasky,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rothwell,  is  correct.  But  it  further  appears  that  the  district  comprising  the  two  townlands, 
Kilcarron  and  Kilgasky,  was  known  by  the  name  of,  and  was  generally  called,  Kilcarron,  being 
the  name  of  die  residence  and  demesne  of  the  owner,  Mr  Smidi ; that  the  demesne  of  Kilcarron 
extended  into  die  townland  of  Kilgasky,  and  w’as  meared  on  the  east  by  die  school  premises. 
Now,  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  deed  are  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  die  premises  occupied  in  connexion  with  the  school,  the  western  boundary  being 
stated  to  be  Kilcarron  demesne ; and  it  appears  that  the  lands  are  within  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  perches  of  the  boundary  of  the  townland  of  Kilcarron.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt, 
that  although  the  lands  were  described  as  being  part  of  Kilcarron,  die  land  on  which  the  school- 
house  was  erected  was  die  same  as  that  granted  and  intended  to  be  granted  by  the  deed,  and  this 
could  have  been  ascertained  without  any  difficulty. 

As  to  the  second  and  third  statements  of  Mr.  Rothwell  it  is  observable,  that  it  is  not  alleged  that 
any  application  was  made,  or  notice  given,  to  the  persons  who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  grant,  were 
obviously  the  proper  persons  to  receive  notice,  viz.,  the  grantees  in,  and  trustees  under  the  deed, 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Hemsworth,  who,  I believe,  were  then  both  alive.  I know  that  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Hemsworth,  was  living,  in  die  early  part  of  this  year,  at  Abbeyville,  of  which  place  he  is 
described  in  the  deed,  aldiough  he  has  since  died.  The  parties  served  widi  notice  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  special  connexion  with  the  school  or  endowment,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  were  called  on  to  interfere,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Messrs.  M'Causland  and 
Fetherston,  who  are  the  solicitors  of  “the  Commissioners  of  Education;”  but  it  seems  that 
notice  was  given  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  solicitors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
were  totally  unconnected  with  the  case,  and  in  this  respect  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
palpable  miscarriage  in  die  proceedings. 

As  to  the  fourth  statement  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  it  is  quite  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  George 
Bethel  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  and,  I presume,  received  the  usual  notice  served  on 
occupiers.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  became  tenant  to  Mr.  Smith  are  stated  in  my 
original  report.  It  would  appeal1,  that  by  a mistake  on  his  part  as  to  the  name  of  die  person  who 
was  Solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  rights  to  the  land  when  interfered  with  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith.  He  is 
unable  now  to  state  what  was  the  exact  claim  which  he  made,  if  at  all,  on  the  service  of  the 
notice  on  him ; but  he  had  become,  long  before,  tenant  from  year  to  year  to  Mr.  Smith. 

The  fifth  statement  suggests  a point  of  law  as  a justification  of  the  sale,  viz.,  that  the  grant  of 
the  land  was  not  valid  as  against  creditors  who  had  charges  on  the  estate  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  estate  of  the  grantor,  Mr.  Ralph  Smith. 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  was  tenant  for  life  of  the  lands,  and  as  there  is 
no  allegation  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  possessed  or  seized  of  such  an  estate 
as  to  bring  him  within  the  class  of  persons  authorized  to  make  grants  for  schools  by  the  1st 
section  of  the  Act  of  the  5Cth  year  of  his  Majesty  Geo.  III.,  chap.  33,  under  the  powers  of  which 
Act  the  grant  is  professed  to  be  made ; that  Act  authorized  all  persons  whatsoever  seized  of  any 
lands  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  life,  in  possession,  with  immediate  remainder  to  his,  her, 
or  their  issue,  of  any  interest  in  lands  by  his  or  their  deeds,  to  grant  any  part  of  such  lands,  not 
exceeding  two  Irish  acres,  not  being  situated  within  the  liberties  of  any  city  or  corporate  town, 
of  whatever  value  the  same  might  be,  and  being  no  part  of  die  demesne  lands  usually  occupied 
with,  or  reputed  as  demesne,  to  any  person  or  persons,  &c.,  who  shall  be  approved  of  for  that 
puipose  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  lands  lay,  and  to  his  and  their  heirs  and 
successors  in  fee  simple,  or  for  any  lesser  interest,  such  approbation  to  be  expressed  by  such 
bishop,  being  a party  to,  and  signing  and  sealing  such  deed  in  trust,  and  for  the  use  of  a resident 
schoolmaster,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  regulations  in  the  deed  to  be  mentioned.  The  Act 
does  not  contain  any  provision  expressly  making  the  grant  effectual  against  all  persons  what- 
soever having  interests  or  estates  in  the  land  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  estate  of  the  grantor. 
And  it  might  have  been  a question  of  some  difficulty  under  that  Act,  whether  persons  having 
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interests  in  the  land  prior  to  such  estate  would  he  bound  thereby,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  County 
a subsequent  statute  settles  the  question.  By  section  10  of  the  4th  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  86,  it  is  or  Tipperary. 

enacted,  among  other  things,  that  all  lands  and  grounds  which  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  

granted  or  conveyed  for  the  building  of  any  schoolhouse,  or  for  the  endowment,  or  in  trust,  or 

for  the  use  of  any  schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  50th  Geo.  T i 

III.,  cap.  83,  “shall  become,  and  be  and  remain  absolutely  vested  in  the  person  or  persons]  'Lorr,ia’  Kllcarron- 

bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  whom  such  lands  or  grounds  was,  or  were,  or  shall  be  conveyed 

for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  free  from  all  demands  or  claims  of  any  body  politic  or  corporate, 

or  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and  without  being  at  any  time  subject  to  any  question  as  to  any 

right,  title,  or  claim  thereto,  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  same.” 

_ The  deed  in  the  present  case  seems  to  have  been  executed  in  exact  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first-mentioned  statute,  all  the  parties  thereto,  including  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
having  executed  it,  and  it  was  registered  in  the  Office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  referring  to  the  enactment  to  which  I have  last  referred,  the  sale  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  sale  took  place,  in  order  to  discharge  incumbrances  affecting  the  lands  prior 
to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  the  grantor.— [10th  December,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  Alleged  Endomu 

BaUiidemple;  Dundrum  School.— In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ballintemnle”^' 
Irish  Education  Inquiry  (1825),  page  662,  it  is  stated  that  a grant  of  £100  was  made  to  Viscount  Dundrum.  5 
Hawarden  for  Dundrum  school,  the  condition  of  the  grant  being  the  securing  of  the  site,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £185. 

It  appears  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  kept  by  John 
Litton,  Esq.,  that  on  the  28th  January,  1824,  on  the  application  of  Viscount  Hawarden,  a grant 
of  £100  for  a school  at  Dundrum,  parish  of  Ballintemple,  was  approved  of,  on  a grant  of  a site 
for  the  schoolhouse  from  Lord  Hawarden  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  private 
contributions  amounting  to  £185. 

It  further  appears  by  the  Solicitor’s  Abstract,  that  a draft  deed  was  sent  16th  February,  1823, 
returned  23rd  March,  1824,  and  that  a deed  was  sent  16th  December,  1824,  but  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  the  deed  having  been  returned,  executed,  or  of  its  date,  and  I believe  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  way  (except  the  Report  of  1825,  above  mentioned,  is  evidence  of  tire  fact)  that  the  grant 
of  £100,  so  approved  of,  was  ever  paid. 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  a grant  of  land  having  been  made,  and  the  late 
Viscount  Hawarden,  who  was  the  applicant  for  the  fund,  has  always  claimed  exclusive  power  over 
the  existing  schoolhouse,  which  was  erected  on  part  of  the  demesne,  at  Dundrum,  about  the  time 
of  the  alleged  grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. — [21st  November,  1856.] 

Cahir,  Roman  Catholic,  Poor  School. — I called  upon  Mr.  Egan,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Quin,  the  tes-  Cahir,  Roman 
tator,  but  found  that  he  was  absent.  I saw  Mrs.  Quin,  the  widow  of  testator,  and  she  positively  Catholic,  Poor, 
stated  that  there  was  no  such  bequest  as  above  mentioned  in  her  husband’s  will.  She  was  unable, 
she  stated,  to  produce  the  probate  or  any  copy  of  the  will. 

Mrs.  Quin  stated  that  there  were  some  charitable  bequests  contained  in  her  husband's  will, 
contingent  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  is  still  living,  and  if  the  above  bequest  is  contained 
in  the  will,  it  may  be  of  that  character. 

Since  I have  returned  to  Dublin  I have  examined  the  copy  of  testator’s  will,  lodged  in  the 
Prerogative  Office,  and  I find  that  the  bequest  above  stated  was  to  be  paid  in  the  contingency  of 
the  death  of  the  testator’s  daughter,  before  arriving  at  full  age,  contracting  matrimony,  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  her  person  without  the  consent  therein  mentioned.  Testator's  daughter  is  still 
living,  having  attained  full  age,  and  is  unmarried.  There  is,  therefore,  no  endowment  in  the  case. 

The  extract  of  the  will  appearing  in  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  did  not  represent  the  bequest  as  being  given  on  any  contingency  whatever. — r~th 
April,  1856.]  L 

Clonmel  School. — It  would  appear  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Clonmel. 

Inquiry,  1825,  Appendix,  page  660,  and  from  the  books  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building 
Fund  Commissioners,  kept  by  John  Litton,  Esq.,  that  a grant  of  £200  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Bell, 

Clonmel,  for  a school  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  was  approved  of,  on  condition  of  the  grant  of  a site 
by  Colonel  Bagwell,  and  of  £300  being  raised  by  subscription  for  same  purpose.  The  date  of  Com- 
missioners’ Report  is  28th  February,  1824.  It  further  appears  from  the  solicitor’s  abstract,  page 
31,  that  the  draft  of  deed  was  sent  17th  March,  1824. 

I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  this  grant  was  ever  paid  or  expended  on  any  school- 
house.  The  Rev.  Robert  Bell,  who  was  the  applicant,  was  the  master  of  the  Endowed  School  at 
Clonmel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell  is  now  the  master;  and  that  schoolhouse  is 
erected  on  land  granted  by  Colonel  Bagwell,  but  was  not  built  until  the  year  1 829.  It  seems 
to  have  been  erected  out  of  funds  raised  by  a mortgage  on  the  estates  belonging  to  that 
foundation  for  £4,000,  but  I believe  that  a larger  sum  was  spent,  which  it  is  supposed  had 
been  contributed  by  Dr.  Bell  himself;  and  the  date  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  lease  made  by 
Colonel  Bagw'ell,  and  tire  character  of  the  school,  make  it  improbable  that  this  grant  w:as 
made  for  that  school.  The  only  other  school  in  Clonmel  for  which  the  grant  might  have 
been  intended  is  the  parochial  school,  which  is  now  connected  with  the  Incorporated  Society’s 
School  at  Clonmel ; but  I am  unable  to  discover  that  such  was  the  case.  This  school-house 
was  not  built  until  about  or  after  the  year-  1832  or  1833,  and  I am  informed  was  erected  en- , 
tirely  by  private  subscription ; and  I am  unable  to  discover  that  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  site 
was  ever  made.  I applied  to  Mr.  John  Bagwell,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  he  states 
that  the  land  was  given  by  himself  after  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  about  1832  ; that 
no  lease  or  grant  was  ever  made ; that  the  house  and  site  are  held  under  him  at  will ; that  the 
site  formed  part  of  a plot  of  ground  in  the  possession  of  the  then  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was 
merely  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  that  he  was  allowed  for  the  portion  appropriated  to  the 
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County  schoolhouse  £5  per  annum  in  bis  rent,  but  that  no  lease  or  grant  was  ever  made  by  Mr.  Bagwell. 
of  Tipperary.  I .may  also  add,  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bell  was  not  connected,  as  a clergyman,  with  the  parish  or  town 

All,  lF~lno  e t Clonmel.  There  is,  therefore,  great  uncertainty  whether  the  grant  was  ever  applied  to  any 
Inquired  into.  * schoolhouse,  and  the  absence  of  any  grant  or  lease  in  the  possession  of  the  agent  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  fund,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  grant  was  not 
ultimately  drawn. — [7th  April,  1856.] 

Killoscullv.  Killoscully  School. — There  seems  to  have  been  a mistake  in  the  Eeport  of  1835  with  reference 

to  this  school.  The  master  holds  four  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  a rent  of  £4  per 
annum  to  the  Bev.  Anthony  Armstrong,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  himself  holds  under  lease 
from  Lord  Bloomfield  the  same  lands  with  others.  Mr.  Armstrong  states  that  there  was  no  trust 
for  a school  contained  in  the  lease  to  him,  but  that  there  was  an  honourable  understanding  that 
he  was  to  maintain  the  school  in  consequence  of  getting  the  lease,  and  now  pays  the  salary  to 
the  master.  The  schoolhouse  appears  to  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Bloomfield, 
and  there  is  no  lease  of  it. — [26tli  April,  1856.] 

Solloheadmore,  Solloheadmore,  National  School. — It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  tliis  school  has  any  endow- 

National.  ment  whatsoever.  It  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  as  one  of  those  mentioned 

in  the  First  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  Appendix,  p.  662, 
as  having  received  a grant  from  the  Lord.  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  ; and  from 
extracts  from  the  Begister,  Reports,  and  Solicitor’s  abstract,  which  have  been  furnished  to  me, 
it  appears  that  the  Commissioners  of  that  fund,  on  24th  February,  1824,  reported  in  favour  of  a 
grant  of  £50  (on  the  application  of  Andrew  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Tipperary)  for  a school  at  Sollohead 
on  condition  of  a grant  of  half  an  acre  of  land  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  private  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  £52  13s.  10 d.  It  appeal's  from  the  solicitor’s  abstract,  page  38,  that  draft  deed  was 
sent  17th  March,  1824,  but  there  is  no  statement  of  its  having  been  returned ; and  as  no  such 
deed  seems  now  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  solicitor  for  the  fund,  the  probability  is  that  it  never 
was  returned,  and  never  executed,  and  that  the.,  grant  of  £50,  being  merely  a conditional  one, 
was  not  drawn. 

I made  application  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Gray,  of  Ballylcisteen  (the  present  agent  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby),  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  lease  or  grant  of  the  land  on  which  the  present 
schoolhouse  stands.  Mr.  Gray  stated,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  there  never  had  been  any,  and 
he  kindly  examined  all  the  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  the  estate,  and  could  find  none 
whatever  having  reference  to  the  school  of  Sollohead,  excepting  two,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  1 . “ Sir, — I have  received  a note,  with  £50,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby,  his  subscription 
for  building  the  Sollohead  schoolhouse. 

“ I remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“To  George  Giles,  Esq.  “Andrew  Armstrong.  Tipperary,  March  12,  1824. 

“ Also  £3  on  account  of  Coogy  schoolhouse.  “ A.  A.” 

No.  2.  “Received  from  Mr.  Giles,  £25,  being  the  last  payment  of  £100  advanced  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  for  the  building  of  Sollohead  school. 

“May  29,  1824."  “A.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Giles  had  been  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  although  in  the  Begister  private  contributions  are  stated  to  be  £52 
13s.  10d.,  No.  2 of  the  above  documents  shows  that  Lord  Derby  himself  contributed  to  the  school 
£100.  From  this  circumstance,  and  no  lease  or  grant  appearing,  or  stated  to  have  been  executed. 
I think  it  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Derby  never  executed  the  deed  which  was  prepared,  but, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  increased  his  subscription  to  £100,  and  that  the  grant  never 
was  drawn.  Whether  this  supposition  is  reconcilable  with  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners 
I am  unable  to  state. — [26th  April,  1S56.] 

Tipperary.  Tipperary  School. — On  referring  to  Returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  9th  February,  1824, 

concerning  accounts  and  papers  relative  to  schools  and  education  in  Ireland  (Pari.  Pap.  1 79),  I 
find  in  a statement  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  the  following — 
“ Robert  Lowe  bequeathed  certain  bonds  to  charities  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  been  obliged  to  file  a bill  in  Chancery  to  recover  two  judgment  debts  charged  on 
landed  property.  The  necessary  parties  are  very  numerous,  and  the  cause  is  in  progress.”  And 
under  the  heading  of  “ amount  of  sums  recovered,”  opposite  the  statement,  is  £480. 

It  further  appeal's  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  that  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers  there  were  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  charity  of  Robert  Lowe,  two  sums  of  Government  consols,  viz , £24  0s.  9 d.,  and 
£1,295  5s.  10d.,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  for  “the  poor  of  Clonmel  and  Cashel.”  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  endowment  is  not  for  education,  as  might  have  been  inferred 
from  the  returns  of  1824  above  mentioned. — [21st  November,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 



Net  Annu 

: Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

F rom  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Cajtpoquin,  National, 

James  Landers, 
deed,  24  Feb., 
1842  ; will,  6 
May,  1847;  deed 
of  appointment, 
24  Sept.,  1850  ; 
schoolhousc  built 
in  1837,  partly 
by  public  sub- 
scription, and 
partly  out  of  pri- 
vate funds  of 
Bev.  Dr.  Spratt; 
site  held  under 
lease  at  yearly 
rent  of  £8  3s. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
15  8 2 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

For  master  of  the  male 
school  of  Cappoquin, 
under  the  control  of 
the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  clergyman  of 
Cappoquin. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading  ; writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ; writing  from 
dictation  ; book-keep- 
ing. 

Figure  copying. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Cappoquin,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  National. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

10  0 0 

For  mistress  of  female 
school  of  Cappoquin,  to 
be  appointed,  or  ap- 
proved of.  and  dismissed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  clergyman  of 
Cappoquin. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
needlework ; knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Dungarvan,  Christian 
Brothers. 

Pierse  Barron’s 
bequest,  about 
1807,  of  £923  Is. 
6id.,  of  which 
£550  17s.  3cl.  in- 
vested in  Govern- 
ment Stock;  John 
Flannery,  will, 
rent-charge,  £15 
4s.  O.W.jhouse  built 
by  Bishop  Foran, 
aided  by  £100' of 
Pierse  Barron's  be- 
quest; Sir  Patrick 
Bellew,  Bart., 
grant  of  site ; Ed- 
mond Rice,  will, 
proved,  16  Nov., 
1844.  VideCUyof 
Dublin,  Tulle  No. 
2,  p.  90. 

See  also  Table  No. 
4,  p.  404. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

27  7 7 

15  4 0 

16  10  6 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing;  the  in- 
stitution being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  commu- 
nication of  religious 
knowledge;  and  moral 
and  religious  influences 
being  relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  disci- 

Books  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; ele- 
ments of  geometry ; 
algebra  ; rudiments  of 
mechanics ; navigation ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Figure  copying. 

Vocal  music. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism, and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Dunhill,  National, 
Boys. 

Dunhill,  National, 

Girls. 

Subscriptions  ex- 
pended on  build- 
ing, £200;  Wm. 
Power,  will, 
death,  Feb., 
1841,  two  roods 
and  £20  for 
building. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

0 2 0 

6 10  0 

- 

- 

For  education  of  poor  of 
parish,  more  particu- 
larly of  twelve  of  the 
poorest  children  on  tes- 
tator’s estate,  gratis. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
ting ; crochet. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Kilmeaden. 

Expended  on 

building,  £200; 
John  D.  Lang- 
ley and  Charles 
Langley,  grant, 

Site. 

6 10  0 

In  trust  for  use  of  a 
school  in  parish  of  Kil- 
meaden.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kilwatermoy ; Saper- 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £92  6s. 
2d. ; Stephen 
Moore,  grant, 
25  Oct.,  1826. 

0 2 0 

6 0 9 

-- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  and 
■William  Moore,  and 
heirs  of  survivor,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor  and 
William  Moore,  and 
heirs  of  survivor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; embroidery. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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..i^Ibii  i»,i  nr 

viof  L1"!  I li  lPlay-ground  H ^I  -•  I s 1 3 | 

I Emoluments. p 


State  of  Instruction, 


In  local  patron, 
i with  approval  of 
j National  Boa 
Rules,  1 


I National  Board, 
.£30  ; Landers’  | 
Fund,  £10. 

I National  Board.  I 


The  teachers  t 
| of  the  order  of  f 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  407. 


| The  teachers  arc  No  salary 
a community  of  j as  such. 
Christian  Bro- 


The  teach-  j 

members  j 
of  the 
| religious 
commu- 
I nity,  are 
supported  j 
| from  the  j 
endow- 
I ments  and  j 
I other  funds) 
of  the 
society. 


In  local  patr 
with  approval  of 
| National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


National  Board. 


; Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
videEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  407. 


National  Board.  It 


| Rev.Mr.Bourke, 
£10 ; Viscount  | 
Doneraile,  £5 ; 
Mrs.  Christ- 1 


[In  grantor  ....„ 
William  Moore, 
and  heirs  of  sur- 
>r.  Deed. 


I The  members  of 
the  Moore  fa- 
mily. 


ments  and  j 
garden,  £-1.1 


Very  unsatisfactory. 
As  to  sale  of  en- 
dowment, and  its 
reconveyance  un- 
der order  of  In- 
cumbered  Estates 
Court,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.  407. 
Bor  evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
330  et  seq. ; 382-7  ; 
540  et  seq. 
Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

1 p.  408. 


* In  this  County  the  Assistant  Commissioner  recorded,  in  most  cases,  the  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  present  at  th 
+ The  salary  of  Convent  National  Schools  is  regulated  by  a scale  of  £20  for  each  100  pupils,  up  to  300  ; £17  per  100,  from 
tli  a modified  rule  for  intermediate  numbers.  Rules  of  Board,  1855.  t No  regular  register. 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  is 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Founrintiou. 

[ Acreage. 

Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  a.  r. 

£ s.  <1. 

£ S,  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Lismorc,  Endowed. 

Earl  of  Cork,  will, 
24  Nov.,  1642, 
rent-charge, £30 
a-year,  and 

schoolhouse. 

0 2 0 
and  rent- 
charge. 

20  10  0 

30  0 0 

For  a free  school. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Lismore ; Mountmel- 
leray  Abbey. 

James  Landers, 
will, 6 May,  1847 
deed  of  appoint- 
ment, 24  Sept., 
1850,  £100  for 
building  and£  12 
a-year. 

12  0 0 

Upon  trust  to  expend 
£100  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a schoolhouse  for 
the  education  of  poor 
children,  at  or  near  the 
convent  of  Mountmelle- 
ray,  and  £12  a-year  for 
the  schoolmaster  who 
shall  he  engaged  in  the 
management. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Greek;  Latin;  French: 
oratory ; -Euclid ; alge- 
bra ; mensuration 
Grammar;  geography; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Homan  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Homan  Catholics. 

Strad  ballv,  National, 
Boys. 

Pierse  Ban-on, 
will,  about  1S07, 
£923  Is.  61</. 
stock,  house  and 

7 9 9 

31  4 0 

To  Homan  Catholic  trus- 
tees for  the  purposes  of  a 
school.  Will;  Pep.  A.  C. 

. 

Heading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  navi- 
gation ; book-keeping. 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Homan 
Catholics. 

Stradbally,  National. 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
and  prayers. 

Tallow. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions^] 20 ; 
Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, grant,  23 
February,  1821. 

Site. 

a 9 6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

Tallow.  Protestant, 
Girls  and  Infant. 

'jramorc,  National, 
Boys. 

William  Moore, 
will,  proved  17 
April,  1849,  £4 
a-year ; Louisa 
Moore,  will, 

1 854,  £1  a-year; 
house  built  by 
subscription, 
1846  ; Duke  of 
Devonshirc.pro- 
raise  of  lease  of 

House  built  by- 
Mr.  Cantwell ; 
Patrick  Power, 
promise  of  lease 
of  site,  1833;  al- 
location of  £2 
10s.  a-year,  part 
of  Alice  Quinn’s 
bequest  of  £9  4s. 
Id.  forTramore. 

Parochial, p. 398. 

Site. 

Site. 

15  4 0 

5 0 0 

~ 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tal- 
low Protestant  female 
and  infant  schools. 
Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework ; em- 
broidery. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic  ; his- 
tory ; Euclid  ; algebra  ; 
mensuration  ; naviga- 
tion ; book-keeping. 

RomanCatholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Roman 
Catholics. 
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"" 

Master. 

j School. 

Pupils. 

1 

Dor- 

for. 

Nur 

nber. 

izt 

I By  whom  paid. 

i 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

ll 

gil 

•jjj’g 

Play-ground 

|| 

! 5 

6 

1 1 
1 

f 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

£ s.  d. 

30  0 0 

Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Bree  house, 
£20. 

82 

Sufficient. 

No  pupils  since 
1851. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  408. 

The  teachers  are 
of  the  Order  of 
La  Trappo. 

No  salary 
as  such. 

12  0 0 
Assistant. 

Abbot. 

~ 

247 

~ 

Sufficient. 

96 

113 

- 

68 

“ 

“ 

Bree. 

Satisfactory.  Vide 
Ex.  Rep.' A.  C.p. 
408. 

In  local  patron,  1 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1S55. 

56  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
•£46 ; Barron 
Bund,  £10. 

National  Board. 

j Small  j 

School  fees, 
£10. 

133 

- 

Eon,. 

,3 

141 

- 

S3 

- 

- 

Free ; 
some  pay 
4s.  to  20s. 

Satisfactory,  but 
cleanliness  not  at- 
tended to.  For 
particulars  ofen- 
d o wmen  t , &c . , vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p. 
406. 

Same. 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; Barron 
Bund,  £10. 

Small 
garden  and 
school  fees. 

100 

i “ 

Kono. 

41 

108 

- 

108 

- 

Free ; 
some  pay 
4s.  to  16s. 

No  attendance  in 
consequence  of 
mistress's  illness. . 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Corn- 

lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received. 

- 

16  0 0 

16  0 0 
Assistant. 

Endowment.  £3; 
Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
and  local  sub- 
scriptions, £13. 

Endowment,  £2 ; 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 
and  local  sub- 
scriptions,£14. 

- 

156 

- 

Small. 

* 

■ 

- 

Bree. 

Very  unsatislac- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  409. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

15  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£10. 

Small. 

111 

192 

113 

4s.  4tl.  to 
17s.  4 d.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Quinn's  be- 
quest applied  to 
school  requisites. 
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Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 


Estimated 
Innual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 


Course  or  Instruction. 


Alice  Quinn,  will, 
proved  1 May, 
1796,  £9  4s.  Id. 
a-year.  Vide 
Tramore,  iVa- 
tional , Boys,  p. 


26  Dec.,  1707, 


£11 15s.  id.  a-year; 
Stat.  1 Geo.  II., 
ell.  1 ; Stat.  4B 
Geo.IIHl.  & P-), 
cli.  121  ; school 
premises  erected  at 
a cost  of  £900, 
on  16a.  1r.  10p„ 

| held  under  let 
for  812  years, 
£88  7s.  id.  yearly 
rent,  in  considera- 
tion of  a One  of 


Mr.  Frankfort, 


ducing  £3 1 1.' 
a-year;  Francis 
Mortimer,  will, 
death, 5 Oct.,  1841, 
£100;  Elizabeth 
Stone,  wili,  death, 
22  Jan. , 1 822,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; L.  L. 
Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; 
subscriptions,  See. , 
£646  3r.  Id.;  John 


>r  09  veai 


•9  ye 
Nov.,  1822. 

See  also  Table  No. 
5,  p.  406. 

,1  Corporation  of 
Waterford.grant 
"®  nt-charge, 
s.  8 d„  29 
Oct.,  1742,  in 
consideration  of 
£300  from  Sir 
JohnMason  pre- 

1721,  and  £300 
each  from  Sarah 
Mason  and  John 
Mason,  wills, 
respectively  dat- 
ed  10  Jan.,  1721, 
and  1 Oct.,  1735; 
Mary  Mason, 
devise  of  school 

which  £700  had 
been  expended, 
2 Dec.,  1743 ; 
Henry  Alcock, 
will, 8June,  1784, 
),  produc- 
ing £33  IQs.  . 


?or  a schoolmaster . at 
Tramore  for  ever. 

Will ; Dublin  Gazelle. 


For  apprenticing  to  mem- 
bers of  United  Church,  sons 
and  daughters  of  inhabitants 
of  Waterford,  nominated  by 
bishop,  dean,  and  mayor,  or 
any  two  of  them,  bishop 
bciug  one ; and  for  teaching 
fifty  children  of  inhabitants 
of  Waterford  to  road,  write, 
and  cast  accounts,  and  to 
say  Church 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  'liis- 
tory. 

Plain  needlework;  em- 
broidery ; knitting  ; 

■ crochet.  . 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 

and  prayers  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid. 

Plain  needlework ; Berlin 
wool  work ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

■ dren. 

| Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; English 
liistory ; geography 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; al- 
gebra; mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 


by  minister  appointed. 
Number  of  children  to  in- 
crease with  endowment. 
Intended  to  lit  poor  indi- 
gent children  for  trades  or 
the  Latin  school. 

Copy  of  Will. 

To  pay  master  and  ushers’ 
salaries ; to  maintain, board, 
and  lodge  schoolmaster, 
ushers,  servants,  and  chil- 
dren in  schoolbouse. 

Slat.  48  Geo. 111.(1.  and  ».), 
eh.  121. 

For  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  poor  and  des- 
titute children  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


For  the  clothing  and 
schooling  of  thirty  poor 
Protestant  girls,  natives 
of  Waterford. 

Deed,  1742. 

For  giving  portions  of 
£10  to  Protestant  girls 
educated  in  the  Lady- 
laneBlue  Schoolon  their 
marriage  with  Protes- 
tant residents  of  W ater- 
ford — those  educated  at 
Foy's  School  to  be  pre- 
ferred— the  surplus  each 
year,  if  any,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  portioning  off 
or  apprenticing  other 
Protestant  girls  of  Wa- 
terford. Will,  1784. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eng- 
lish history. 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Scriptures;  religious  in- 
struction and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Peter 
Parley's  history. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

gl 
n '§ 

Playground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

O 

United  Church. 

6 

1 

a 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

36  0 0 

12  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£10. 

245 

Small. 

132 

242 

1 

163 

Is.  4d.  to 
12s.  ; some 
free. 

Satisfactory 

- 

35  0 0 

Rector  and  other 
contributors. 

House,  £5 ; 
for  servant, 
£2. 

106 

- 

None. 

- 

39 

" 

> 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  409. 

In  Bishop  of  Wa- 
terford. 

Copy  of  Will. 

98  0 0 

30  0 0 
Assistant. 

Trustees. 

Small 
garden, 
30s. ; 
Board. 

80 

34 

Spacious. 

40 

32 

32 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  409. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
16452  et  seq. 

- 

25  0 0 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

School  Commit- 
tee. 

Same. 

edging,  and 
allowance 
of  £7  16s. 
Same. 

24 

Sufficient. 

17 

17 

15 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  409. 

22  0 0 

8 0 0 
Assistant. 

Manager. 

ments,  gar- 
den, and 
fuel. 

60 

21 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; funds  in- 
adequate. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  410. 

For  Evidence  a 
Public  Court,  vide 
567  et  seq. 

* No  regular  register. 
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Ex 

OWMENT. 



Net  Amu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Waterford Lady-lane 
Industrial. 

Margaret  White, 
will,  7 Nov.,  1811, 
£ 10(1.  lent  to  Cor- 
poration at  £1  18s. 
9 d.  a-year ; Cor- 
poration Bond,  in 
consideration  oi 
Frangucldrt’s  lie- 

quest, j>roduciiig£; 

Uritli  Paul,  will) 
£1  1 8s.  9d,  a-year, 
•28  July,  1810; 
Alice  Quinn,  will, 
proved  1 May,]  796 

Site. 

£ s.  rf. 
6 16  0 

£ s.  rf. 

£ s.  d. 
10  6 8 

For  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  pious 
and  virtuous  education 
of  poor  children  of  all 
denominations. 

Hep . A.  C. 

For  the  weekly  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  Water- 
ford. Will,  1796;  Dublin 
Gazette. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic  ; na- 
tural history. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures. 

schoolhouse  electee 
by  subscriptions, 
on  ground  held  un- 
der lease  from  Cor- 
poration, for  999 
'ears,  20  August, 
1797. 

Water  ford;  Mount  Sion 
Christian  Brothers. 

Man-Power,  will. 

Hussey,  will,  proveil 
•!  Oct.,  1803,  £i)0 
15s.  5 d.  a-ycar,  tile 
principal  producing 
which  has  since  boon 

county  Kilkenny ; 

nuai  rcut-charge,£50; 
Elizabeth  Slice,  will, 
proved  11  Jan.,  1845, 
£100,  Patrick  Power, 
will,  £ Uhl,  invested 

liouse  built  by  same, 
1803;  lease  of  site  for 
Rico,  will,  proved  16 
Nov.,  1844.  Vide 
Ci'yof  Dublin,  Table 
bio. p.  00.  See  also 
Table  bio.  3,  p.  40  i. 

122  1 7 
Site  and 
rent-charge. 

23  15  O 

160  15  5 

50  3 7 

To  pay  five  masters  £18 
9s.  2d.  yearly,  each,  for 
instructing  poor  Catho- 
lic boys  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  to- 
gether with  principles 
of  their  religion ; also, 
£18  9s.  2d.  yearly,  to 
buy  books  and  paper. 

Extract  from  Will. 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing;  the  in- 
stitution being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  commu- 
nication of  religious 
knowledge;  and  moral 
and  religious  influences 
being  relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  disci- 
pline. Book  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  arith- 
metic ; history ; use  of 
the  globes;  algebra; 
geometry;  mensuration; 
navigation ; mechanics; 
book-keeping. 

Architecture  and  figure 
drawing. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Waterford,  Newtown, 
Munster  Provincial 
School  of  Society  of 
Friends. 

Robert  Grubb, 
will,  11  December, 
1796,  rent-charge, 
£11  is.  6d. ; David 
Malcomson,  will, 
death,  6 June, 
1844,  £100;  Abra- 
ham Beale,  will, 
death,  21  August, 
1847,  £100;  Re- 
becca Grubb,  will, 
80  August,  1847, 
£100;  farm  offices, 
and  seventeen  acres 
of  land,  held  in  fee, 
and  vested  in  trus- 
tees, let  for  £90  a- 
year;  schoolhouse 
valued  at  £4,000, 
with  twelve  acres 
attached,  also  held 
in  fee,  and  vested 

29  O 0 
and 

rent-charge. 

132  0 O 

101  I 6 

9 0 0 

A school  for  the  children 
of  Friends  not  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances. 

Bales  of  School. 

F rcnch ; elements  of  Latin ; 
Euclid:  astronomy. 
Spelling:  reading;  writ- 
ing ; English  grammar ; 
geography : arithmetic ; 
English  and  Boman  his- 
tory ; mensuration;  book- 
keeping. 

Drawing. 

Scriptures  and  religious 
tenets  of  Society  of 
Friends. 

See  also,  Tables  Nos. 
3 and  4,  p.  404. 

Waterford;  St.  Pat- 
rick’s, Christian 
Brothers. 

Nicholas  Power, 
will,  £3,338  3s. 

' 9 r/.,  government 
stock,  of  the  in- 
terest of  which, 
£60  a-year  ap- 
plicable to  this 
school. 

60  0 O 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  hoys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing;  the  in- 
stitution being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  commu- 
nication of  religious 
knowledge;  and  moral 
and  religious  influences 
being  relied  on  for  the 
maintenance  of  disci- 
pline. Boohs  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 
metic ; history ; use  of 
the  globes  ; algebra ; 
geometry;  mensuration ; 
navigation  ; mechanics; 
book-keeping. 

Architecture  and  figure 
drawing. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers  to 
Roman  Catholics. 
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County  of  Waterford — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

— 

§ 

/§  Jj> 

Num 

ber.J 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

z;  *” 

No.  of  Boarders 

’lay-ground. 

!i 
< ° 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

3 

i 

1 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

Committee  of 
management. 

Allowance 

for 

residence, 
£3  12s. 

1G0 

32 

44 

39 

5 

Free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C, 
p.  410. 

Teachers  are  a 
community  of 
Christian  Bro- 

No  salary 
as  such. 

- 

The  teach- 

members  ol 
the  religious 
community 

ported  from 
the  endow- 
ments and 
other  funds 
of  the 
society. 

775 

- 

Small. 

- 

- 

534 

- 

- 

-mepay 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  410. 

- 

150  0 0 

70  0 0 
General 
assistant. 
30  0 0 
French 
assistant. 

Drawing 

Committee  of 
Same. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

120 

43 

Spacious. 

48 

48 

- 

- 

- 

t4S 

£12  to  £35 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  410. 

The  teachers  are 
a community  of 
CliristianBrothers. 

No  salary 

- 

The 

teachers, 
as  members 
of  the  reli- 

munity,  are 
supported 
from  the 

and  other 
funds  of 
the  society. 

250 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

188 

- 

- 

Free; 
some  pay 
2s.  2 d. 

Very  satisfactory, 
except  as  to  clean- 
liness and  supply 
of  external  ap- 
pliances. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  410. 

VoL.  HI  * No  regular  register.  + Members  of  Society  of  Friends.  g Jp 
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Endowment. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valu 
of  School 

From  Lan 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

Waterford;  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138 
9s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £200 
14s.  Id.  ; grant 
of  site,  reserving 
£9  4s.  Id.  yearly 
rent,  22  Sept., 
1822. 

Site. 

1 18  11 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford and  Lismore,  Dean 
of  Waterford,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Waterford, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  tinder  regu- 
lation of  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Archdeacon. 

Deed. 

That  prescribed  by  the 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety. 

Waterford;  Stephen’s- 
street  Corporation 
Pree  Grammar. 

Corporation,  an- 
nual payments 
of  £46  3s.  ]</., 
and  £18  9s.  2d. : 
Stat.  3 & 4 Vic., 
c.  108,  s.  102; 
Kev.  William 
Downes  grant 
of £13  I6s.  llif. 
a-year,27  Sept., 
1787. 

Annuity. 

78  9 2 

For  a Latin  free  school. 

Council  Book  of  City  of 
Waterford , 1704  & 1774. 

For  an  Exhibition  in 
University  of  Dublin  to 
a student,  until  of  mas- 
ter’s standing,  who  shall 
have  been  educated  in 
the  Endowed  School  of 
Waterford. 

Deed,  (1787) ; Rep.  A.  C. 

Hebrew;  Greek;  Latin; 
French;  German;  geo- 
metry ; algebra ; trig- 
onometry. 

English ; geography ; his- 
tory; composition;  arith- 
metic ; navigation;  forti- 
fication. 

Mapping;  drawing. 

Scriptures. 

Special  instruction  at 
Easter  to  members  of 
United  Church  in  their 
religious  tenets. 

White  Church ; Ballin- 
taylor,  National, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  Id.  ; John 
Musgrave,  lease 
for  199  years, 
25  Sept.,  1820. 

4 10  4 

i 

~ 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Joman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

White  Church ; Ballin- 
taylor,  National, 
Girls. 

identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; his- 

Plain  needlework ; em- 
broidery ; crochet ; knit- 
ting; netting, 
loman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers  to  Roman 

Total, 

2,342  1 18 
11  Sites, 
tent-charges, 
nd  Annuity. 

463  15  0 

849  2 10 

70  1 10 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

Net  Annu; 
From  Land. 

il  Income. 
From  Trust 

Object. 

Dungarvan,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for  Wa- 
terford and  Lismore. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1 
Ir.  (1570)  ; Stat.  53 
Geo.  III.,  ch.  107,  ss. 
22,  24 ; Order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council, 
17  April,  1824. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
83  1 6 

£ s.  d. 

For  a free  school,  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  per- 
suasion,are  entitled  to  a classical  education, 
as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  the  master 
being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary  remu- 
neration from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
Report,  1831. 
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Operation.  County  of  Waterford — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

No. of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

1 “ 
M-g 

£ S 

Play-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

O 

l 

B 

3 

i 

£ 

o 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

Iu  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Archdeacon 
of  Waterford. 

Deed. 

50  0 0 
Master  and 
mistress. 

Treasurer,  out 
of  annual  con- 
tributions. 

School  fees. 

228 

None. 

105 

105 

some  pay 
4s.  id. 

No  report,  owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received.  The 
managers  of  the 
various  schools  in 
Waterford  knew 
nothing  of  the 
deed  or  of  the 
public  grant  for 
building. 

In  Corporation, 
with  assent  of 
Bishop  of  Water- 
ford. 

Council  Booh,  1704. 

46  3 1 

50  0 0 
English 
assistant. 
40  0 0 
classical 
assistant. 
24  0 0 
French 
master. 

Corporation  of 
Waterford. 
Master. 

Same. 

Sclioolfees. 

£1  for  each 
school. 

lodging,  and 
washing. 

£2  for  each 

taught  ex- 
ceeding 
twelve. 

31 

Small. 

50 

8 

Boarders 
£40  to  £60, 
and£l  11s. 

6d.  en- 
trance fee; 
day  boys, 
■without 
classics, 
£5  12s.  ; 
with 

classics,  £9 
French 
and  Ger- 

Satisfactory ; but 
funds  inadequate. 
For  particulars  of 
endowment,  &c., 
vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  410. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
152  el  seq.  ; 363, 
381 ; 388  et  seq. 

In  grantor.  Lease. 

30  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Richard 
Musgrave,  £6. 

Apartments 
and  garden; 
School  fees, 
£2  10s. 

85 

Small. 

34 

62 

- 

23 

- 

- 

2s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory;  ex- 
istence of  lease 
unknown  in  lo- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  411. 

Same. 

28  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Richard 
Musgrave,  £4. 

Apartments 
and  small 
garden ; 
School  fees, 
£3.. 

85 

Small. 

28 

51 

“ 

19 

4s.  to  12s.; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

5387 

157 

1 14C 

1S94 

321 

1917 

59 

* Members  of  Society  of  Friends,  6 ; Baptists,  3 ; Methodists,  2. 


Operation.  County  of  Waterford. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sclioolbouso. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Slat.  12  Eli:.,  ck.  1. 

Non,. 

No  appointment  ever  made  by  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. No  schoolhousc  ever  built  by  Grand 
Jury. 

In  consequence  of  there  having  been  no  ap- 
pointment by  Lord  Lieutenant,  endowment 
lias  not  been  paid  by  bishop  and  clergy. 

Vol.  IU. 

3 F 2 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Kilmacomb ; Woods- 

L.  L.  Fund,  .£64  12s.  3d.-, 
K.P.  Soc.,  £36  1 8s.  5</.; 
Mr.  Carew  and  other 
subscribers,  £83  Is.  6d. ; 
Robert  Shapland  Ca- 
rew, grant,  10  Novem- 
ber, 1823. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
1 12  4 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Rathgormuck ; Glen- 
patrick. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £25 ; sub- 
scriptions, £25  ; site 
from  Lady  Osborne, 
1830. 

Site. 

2 0 0 

~ 

~ 

Waterford,  St.  John’s 
College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Flannery, 
will,  death,  8 January, 
1836. 

~ 

- 

20  0 0 ! 

For  the  benefit  of  St.  John's  College. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Total,  . 

X 2 19 
and  Site. 

3 12  4 

83  1 6 

20  0 0 1 
1 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Endowment. 

Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

| Acreage. 

Estimated 

j Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Foundation. 

of  School 

| From  Land.  , 

From  Trust 

Waterford,  Mount  Sion,  Christian  Brothers.  | 

Mary  Hackett,  will,  death,  January,  1849, 
£750. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  (1. 

22  10  0 

Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster  Provincial 
School  of  Society  of  Friends. 

Thomas  Tayle,  bequest  of  an  estate  called 
Cooladine,  death,  26  May,  1851. 

~ 

~ 

- 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

Estimated 

| Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 

From  Land. 

j From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 £ s.  d. 

Cappoquin,  Belmont. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund,  £184  12s. 
4c/.  ; subscriptions.  £35  Is. 
6 d. ; site  from  Sir  John 
Keane,  1820. 

0 1 24 

7 0 0 

Dungurvan,  Christian 
Brothers. 

Frances  Mansfield,  will, 
death,  2 July,  1840. 

Rent- 

charge. 

10  0 0 

~ 

For  clothing  and  educating  children  attend- 
ing the  monks’  and  nuns’  schools. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Tramore. 

Patrick  Meany,  will,  2 Sep- 
tember, 1816. 

~ 

- 

- 

2 10  0 

To  purchase  school  books. 

Report  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835. 

Waterford,  Newtown, 
Munster  Provincial 
School  of  Society  of 
Friends. 

Thomas  Taylor,  will,  death, 
26  Nov.,  1838,  devise  of 
house  and  lands,  held 
under  lease  dated  23  May, 
1782. 

— 

— 

— 

For  use  and  benefit  of  the  Friends’  institu- 
tion. Extracts  from  Wills. 

0 1 24 

and  Rent- 
charge. 

7 0 0 

10  0 0 

2 10  0 
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Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhou  c 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment  \ 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

Thrown  down. 

Discontinued  over  twenty-five  years  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  411. 

- 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  1852,  Lady  Osborne  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  then  master. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowment  denied ; school  required  in  lo- 
cality. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  4 11. 

The  executor  denied  validity  of  bequest,  and 
declined  paying  it  on  that  ground. 

Rep.  A.  C.  j 

It  appears  that  no  benefit  has  been  received 
on  account  of  this  bequest,  though  testa- 
tor’s assets  were  sufficient  to  pay  the 
amount.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Endowments.  County  of  Waterford. 


Mature  of  Contingency. 


| For  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Newtown  Friends’ 
Munster  Provincial  School. 

Extracts  from  Witts. 


Death  of  John  Hackett  Bropliy  and  William  ; 
Kavanagh  Bropliy  without  issue. 

Extracts  from  Wilts.  \ 

Failure  of  a succession  of  heirs  in  the  family  of  I 
testator’s  devisee,  Margaret  Anne  Fisher  (late 
Tayle).  Extracts  from  Wills. 


The  devisee  has  left  several  children. 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Waterford. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Bep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  645. 

The  property  on  which  house  stands  has  been  sold  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court  and  purchased  by  the  present  Sir  John 
Keane,  without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of  an  endowment, 
in  the  conveyance  from  the  Commissioners.  No  school  has  been 
held  in  the  house  since  1829.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.p.  4)2. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  wills. 

The  property  on  which  the  .£10  a year  was  charged  having  been 
sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  the  entire  proceeds  were 
exhausted  by  prior  charges.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  412. 

— 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Bep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

Payments  on  account  of  this  bequest  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  testator’s  sisters  up  to  1835,  but  not  since. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  412. 

— 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  wills. 

The  lease  under  which  testator  held  was  for  three  lives,  only  one 
of  which  survived  him,  and  that  but  for  a short  time ; the  en- 
dowment therefore  determined  shortly  after  its  creation,  the 
institution  having  in  the  interim  received  £92  6s.  2d. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Waterford. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which’  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Affane  .and  Modeligo. 

Annual  income  of 
£•20,  under  will  of 
John  Magner,  pro- 
bate granted  2 Jan. , 
, 1816. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Kep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

The  application  of  the  bequest  to  educa- 
tional purposes  appears  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  trustee. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  412. 

Affane,  Parochial. 

House,  acre  of  ground, 
and  £20  per  annum, 
given  by  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  Stewart. 

Keturn  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons. 182:',.  relative  to  Dio- 
cesan and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  (Parliamentary  Paper, 
229,)  p.  46. 

The  payment  of  the  master’s  salary,  as 
well  as  the  tenure  of  the  schoolhouse, 
appears  to  be  purely  at  the  will  of  Lord 
Stuart  De  Decies. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  appears  to 
bo  identical  with 'one 
at  Villierstown.  * 

Cappoquin. 

Bequest  of  £S  a-year, 
by  will  of  John 
Magner,  probate 
granted  2 January, 
1816. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Kep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1168. 

The  application  of  the  bequest  to  educa- 
tional purposes  appears  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  the  trustee.  * 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  412. 

Clashmore,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £80 ; ! 
subscriptions,  £176; 
site  from  Ilichard 
Power. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Kep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  661. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a deed  was  ever 
executed,  or  the  money  ever  drawn,  and 
the  contrary  is  alleged. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  is  in  opera- 
tion under  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

Hep.  A.C. 

Drumcannon. 

Legacy  of  £10  a-year. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Kep.,  1835, 
p.  4 c. 

No  other  endowment  for  educational  pur- 
poses could  be  discovered  in  the  parish  of 
Drumcannon  than  that  of  Mrs.  Quinn, 
which  is  applieii  to  the  Tramore  National 
and  Parochial  Schools.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Unascertained  re- 
venues applicable  to 
Mr.  Spence's  school 
at  Dungarvan. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  such 
school,  or  person  ’keeping  a school,  had 
ever  existed  in  Dungarvan. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Gurteen. 

Edmond  Power,  will, 
death,  29  May, 
1830,  directing  his 
heir  to  build  a 
schoolhouse  on  his 
Waterford  estate, 
and  to  pay  a master. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

The  bequests  for  educational  purposes  do 
not  appear  to  have- been* carried  "into  ope- 
ration. Vide  Ex.  Rejt.  A.  C.  p.  413. 

Killoteran ; Woods- 

Corporation  of  Wa- 
terford, grant  of 
42a.  2r.  14p.,  1 
July,  1743. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

This  school  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be 
in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  schoolhouse  and 

pation  of  a tenant 
of  Incorporated  So- 

Vide  Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates,  App. 
to  Rep..p.  44. 

Lismore. 

Bequest  of  £9  a-year 
by  will  of  John 
Magner,  probate 
granted  2 January, 
1816. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Kep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1168. 

The  application  of  the  bequest  to  educa- 
tional purposes  appears  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  the  trustee. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  412. 

Lisnakeel. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £50 ; 
subscriptions,  £50 ; 
site  from  Mr.  Es- 
monde,  1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Kep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  660. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a deed  ever  having 
been  executed,-  or  of  the  alleged  grant  of 
money  ever  having  been  in  fact  made. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Waterford,  Corporation. 

Annual  Income, 
£100,  granted  by 
Bishop  Milles. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons, 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

If  any  such  endowment  ever  existed,  it 
must  have  had  reference  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Grammar  School  of  Waterford,  but 
the  records  of  that  school  contain  no  in- 
formation respecting  it.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Corporation  seems  to 
have  refused  a be- 
quest from  Bishop 
Milles. 

Vide  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  365. 

Waterford,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Annual  Income  of 
£6  from  Lord  For- 
tescue. 

Same. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  such 
school  ever  existed  in  Waterford. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Waterford,  Protestant 
Orphan. 

A house  in  High- 
street  ; £300  be- 
queathed by  Arthur 
Goodman,  death,  9 
Dec.,  1838. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  Wills. 

The  appropriation  of  the  house  in  High- 
street  to  educational  purposes  depended 
on  a contingency  which  did  not  occur. 
Arthur  Goodman’s  executor  represents 
testator's  estate  as  having  been  utterly 
insolverit.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Waterford — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School.  1 

Description  of 
j alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

1 Voter  ford.  School  of 
Industry. 

Annual  income  of  .£3, 
bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Alcock,  will,  1790. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  ^Foundation  Schools,  1 
Hep.,  1835,  App.  p.  554. 

The  school  referred  to  appears  to  be  the 
Lady-lane  Industrial  School,  but  the  lat- 

early  a date,  the  old  books  having  been 
lost.  Rcp.A.tj. 

- 

Waterford,  Trinitarian 
Orphan  House. 

£100,  under  the  will 
of  Mrs.Shee,  proved 
11  January,  1845. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

The  establishment  referred  to  is  not  at 
present  an  educational  one,  being  solely 
1 devoted  to  clothing,  boarding,  and  main- 
taining orphans.  Rep.  A.C. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  Count? 

of  Waterford. 


' Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Cappoquin,  Sisters  of  Mercy , National  School. — The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school 
is  above  the  average  of  National  schools.  In  English  dictation,  in  which  I examined  five  of 
the  pupils,  not  a single  error  was  committed  by  any  of  them  either  in  spelling  or  punctuation ; 
they  also  exhibited  great  proficiency  in  geography  and  English  grammar ; the  writing  was  also 
good.  On  the  whole  I consider  the  school  to  be  a most  efficient  one. — [5th  April,  1856.] 

Dungarvan,  Christian  Brothers'  School. — This  school  is  apparently  conducted  with  a great  deal  of 
efficiency ; it  is  managed  on  the  principles  of  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Several  of 
the  classes  which  I examined  answered  with  more  than  the  usual  proficiency,  and  in  mental  arith- 
metic-particularly  excelled.  I think  the  education  given  in  the  school  is  of  the  best  kind,  so  far 
as  relates  to  secular  instruction,  but  the  schoolrooms  are  not  kept  as  clean  as  they  should  be. — 
[8th  December,  1855.] 

Dunliill,  National,  Boys'  School. — The  only  endowment  which  this  school  possesses,  is  under  the 
will  of  the  late  William  Power,  of  Dunhill  Lodge  (who  died  in  February,  1841),  by  which  he 
devised  to  the  parish  priest  of  Dunhill  and  his  successors,  for  ever,  two  roods  of  ground,  part  of 
the  lands  of  Ballynegaree,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  Is.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  said  parish  of  Dunhill,  and  by  a codicil  he  left  £-20  for  the  erection 
of  the  schoolhouse  on  the  land  he  had  already  willed,  for  the  education  of  twelve  of  the  poorest 
children  on  his  estates,  without  expense  to  their  parents.  It  appears  that  probate  of  will  and 
codicil  was  granted  to  John  Power  and  James  Power,  14th  April,  1842.  After  death  of  testator, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  James  Power,  one.  of  the  executors,  became  entitled  to  the  estate  of  testator, 
and  a portion  of  land,  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  a rood  (instead  of  two  roods)  was  appropriated 
by  him  to  the  purpose  of  building  the  present  schoolhouse.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Power 
has  ever  been  pressed  to  appropriate  to  the  school  the  residue  of  the  two  roods,  and  the  sum  of 
£20  left  by  codicil  has  never  been  paid,  owing,  as  it  is  stated,  to  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
Mr.  Power,  which  made  the  parish  priest  Unwilling  to  apply  to  him.  Indeed  it  is  only  within  the 
present  year  that  the  parish  priest  became  aware  of  the  bequest  in  the  codicil. — [3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1855.] 

Kilmeaden  Scltool. — The  only  permanent  endowment  which  this  school  possessed  was  a lease, 
bearing  date  January,  1824,  from  John  D.  Langley  and  Charles  Langley  to  John  Malcolmson 
and  Robert  Hardum,  of  twenty-two  perches  of  land  on  which  the  house  is  erected,  for  ever,  in 
trust,  for  the  uses  of  a school  in  parish  of  Kilmeaden,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one  peppercorn. 
This  is  the  representation  made  to  me  of  the  lease  by  Rev.  W.  Bourke,  the  rector  of  the  parish ; 
but  as  the  lease  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  this  representation  can 
be  verified.  The  Commissioners  are  also  aware  that  the  estate  of  the  lessor  in  that  lease  has 
been  lately  sold  by  the  Commissioners  for  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  and  that  the  purchaser, 
Rev.  William  M'Cance,  claims  to  hold  the  land  discharged  of  any  such  lease.  I have  seen 
hi§  conveyance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  light  in  this  view,  as  that  lease  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  way  noticed  in  the  schedule,  and  the  house  admittedly  stands  on  the  property 
purchased  by  Mr.  M‘Cance,  as  described  in  the  conveyance. 

I am  unable  to  give  a favourable  report  of  this  school.  The  amount  of  instruction  pro- 
fessed to  be  given  in  the  school' is  small,  but  it  is  practically  less,  as  the  quality  is  very  in- 
ferior. I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  English  dictation,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  foimd 
them  lamentably  deficient  in  all.  In  arithmetic  alone  they  showed  any  proficiency.  The  master 
complained  that  lie  had  a very  inadequate  supply  of  good  school  books,  which  was  very  evident ; 
but  this  alone  could  not  account  for  the  very  imperfect  education  the  children  were  receiving,  and 
I cannot  help  attributing  it,  in  some  degree,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher. — [7th  December, 
1855.] 

Further  Report. — Since  the  preceding  was  written,  the  case  of  this  endowment  has  been  brought 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  Glare-street,  in 
order  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  its  protection.  They  accordingly  instructed  their  solicitor  to 
' take  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  who 
made  a conditional  order  that  the  school  premises  should  be  conveyed  by  the  purchaser  at  his  own 
expense  to  new  trustees,  for  educational  purposes.  Against  this  order  the  purchaser  appealed  to 
the  full  court,  and  his  appeal  having  been  disallowed,  with  costs,  he  subsequently  appealed  to 
the  Privy  Council. — [23rd  March,  1857.] 

Further  Report. — The  order  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Commissioners  was  substantially 
affirmed,  and  Mr.  M'Cance  has  consented  to  re-conv.ey.— [1st  June,  1857.] 
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of  Waterford. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Kilwatermoy ; 


Kilwatermoy;  Saperton  School. — When  I visited  this  school  I found  that  the  master  was  absent  in 
Tallow,  and  that  there  were  only  five  pupils  present,  under  the  charge  of  the  master’s  wife. 
Those  children  who  were  present  were  very  young,  and  had  scarcely  gone  beyond  the  first 
elements  of  the  branches  of  education  professed  to  be  taught.  It  is  evident,  both  as  regards  the 
pupils  who  attend  the  school,  and  the  amount  of  education  given  in  it,  that  it  is  now  nothing 
more  than  nominally  in  existence.  I believe  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  is 
distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parents ; and  that  the  Protestants  are  so  few  as  to  make  it 

unlikely  that,  under  the  present  management,  the  number  of  pupils  can  be  increased. [10th 

December,  1855.] 


Lismore,  Endowed.  Lisinore , Endowed  School. — It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners’  of  Education  in 

Ireland  (0th  March,  1812),  that  this  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1610,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Cork, 
who  endowed  it  with  a rent-charge  of  £30  per  annum,  and  half  an  acre  of  land  ; but  I am  unable 
to  obtain  access  to  any  documents  or  records  other  than  a copy  of  the  will  of  the  above-named 
Earl  of  Cork,  dated  24tli  day  of  November,  1642.  I have  been  furnished  with  an  extract  from 
it  by  F.  E.  Curry,  Esq.,  Lismore  Castle,  whereby  it  appears  that  he  charged  his  son  and  heir, 
that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  thereafter,  should  continue  and  uphold  the  payment  of  £2o 
sterling,  per  annum,  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  free  school  by  him  erected  at  Youglial,  £10  to 
the  usher  thereof,  and  to  pay  the  like  allowance,  for  ever,  to  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  of 
the  free  school  by  him  lately  erected  at  Lismore ; he  also  bequeathed  funds  for  the  support  of 
alms  houses  at  those  places,  and  declared  the  above  charges  for  schools  and  alms  houses  (except 
£40  therein  specially  provided  for)  were  to  come  out  of  his  son  and  heir’s  revenues;  and  he  was 
likewise  to  keep  the  schoolliouse  in  good  repair. 

See  also  statements  contained  in  Lodge's  Peerage,  pp.  161,  173,  174,  edition,  1789;  and 
Taylor's  History  of  Waterford. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  inherited  the  estates  of  the  founder,  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  pays  regularly  £30  per  annum  to  Mr.  Stokes,  and  keeps  the  house  in  repair ; but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  according  to  the  literal  terms  of  the  above  will,  Mr.  Stokes,  having  no  usher,  would 
only  be  entitled  to  £20  per  annum. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  school  is  denominated  a free  one ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stokes  admits  the  right  of  any  persons  to  nominate  free  pupils 
for  education  in  the  school. 

There  have  been  no  pupils  in  this  school  since  the  year  1851,  except  two.  who  for  a short 
time,  in  the  year  1854,  were  boarders,  and  were  withdrawn  in  March,  1854.  The  master  attri- 
butes this  state  of  things  to  several  causes : — First,  pecuniary  difficulties  into  which  he  fell  • 
secondly,  illness  of  several  members  of  his  family,  which  deprived  him  of  their  assistance  in 
the  management  of  the  school ; thirdly,  tile  want  of  railway  communication  with  Lismore,  and 
consequent  difficulty  of  access  as  compared  with  other  schools  having  that  advantage.  Some  of 
these  very  probably  did  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  but  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  alone  are  sufficient  to  account  for  its  present  condition. 

From  my  inquiries  in  various  quarters,  and  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stokes  himself,  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  took  no  vigorous  steps  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  school,  or  to 
make  known  its  advantages ; that  he  was  desirous  to  make  the  school  one  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  alone,  and  therefore  actually  discouraged  the  attendance  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  I believe  it  is  quite  true  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Mr.  Stokes  led  him  to 
employ  ushers  of  inferior  merit,  and  that  this  was  a main  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
pupils;  and  I am  satisfied,  that  after  the  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  school  for  so 

many  years,  it  cannot  be  again  made  efficient  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  master. 

[15th  Decembex-,  1855.] 


Lismore ; Mount-  Lismore ; Mountmclleray  Abbey  School. — This  school  is  under  the  supei-intendence  of,  and  is  taught 

melleray  Abbey.  - by,  the  monks  of  the  Order  of  La  Ti-appe.  Four  of  the  community  (of  whom  the  Rev.  Joseph  MelvTlle 
is  the  principal)  are  chiefly  engaged  in  tuition  in  the  school,  and  they  receive  no  salaries  whatsoever. 
One  of  them,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Keating,  teaches  Latin  and  Greek ; another  of  them,  Rev.  Michael 
J.  Foley,  teaches  Latin  and  mathematics;  another  of  them,  Monsieur  Gabriel  Farbos,  teaches 
French  only.  Mr.  Francis  Kelly  is  an  assistant  teacher,  and  is  paid  by  the  Abbot  £12  a-year  for 
his  services  in  that  capacity.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  community. 

All  these  persons  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  school  by  the  Abbot  of  the  order  for  the 
time  being  ; and  so  far  as  I was  enabled  to  judge,  they  seemed  qualified  for  the  several  depart- 
ments in  which  they  taught. 

Considering  the  school  as  on  e preparatory  to  a university  education,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  efficient 
one.  The  pupils  seem  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  also  in  the  French 
language.  1 heard  them  examined  in  these,  and  also  in  geography  and  Euclid,  and  I was  satisfied 
with  the  answering.  More  attention,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  paid  to  the  classics  than  to  science, 
and  the  pupils  did  not  exhibit  equal  proficiency  in  the  latter ; but,  on  the  whole,  I was  much  pleased 
with  the  school,  which  seems  to  be  conducted  with  great  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  but  more 
particularly  Mr.  Melville,  the  principal  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  school,  on  which  the  above  is  a i-eport,  I should  mention  that  a small  school 
(distinct  from  the  other)  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  monks,  Mi-.  John  Rothe,  who,  however,  i-eceives 
for  so  doing  no  salary  or  endowment  whatever.  It  is  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  a perfectly  free  school.  The  coui-se  of  instruction 
is  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geography  and  grammar — no  book-keeping  or  mensu- 
ration is  taught.  The  numbers  present  were  twenty-seven  when  I visited  the  school. — [12th 
Decembei-,  1855.]  1 

Stradbally.  National,  Stradbally,  National,  Boys'  School. — The  schoolliouse  was  built  by  the  late  Pierse  Ban-on  ; and  I 
oys~  am  informed  that  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  it  and  the  land  annexed  thereto  to  the  Roman 

Catholic  Bishop,  and  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish  of  Stradbally,  for  the  time  being,  for 
the  pux-poses  of  a school;  and  he  also  bequeathed  to  the  same  persons  the  sum  of  £1,000° late 
Irish  cun-ency,  for  the  endowment  of  same  school.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  will  he  directed 
that  after  payrnent  of  certain  salaries  to  the  teachers,  the  residue  of  the  intei-est  of  said  sunj 
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should  be  expended  in  keeping  in  repair  the  selioolhouse  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  adjoining. 

I was  unable  to  procure  any  copy  of  this  will,  and  no  extract  from  it  has  been  furnished  to  me.  It 
is  further  stated,  that  testator’s  nephew,  James  Barron,  paid  the  interest  on  this  £1,000,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1831 ; and  it  appears  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  tire  sum  of 
£1,000,  late  Irish  currency,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  two  sehoolhouses  in  the  parish  of 
Stradbally,  and  keeping  them  and  the  chapel  in  repair.  It  is  alleged  that  this  latter  bequest  is  only 
a confirmation  of  that  contained  in  the  will  of  Pierse  Barron,  and  not  an  additional  endowment ; 
but  not  having  liny  opportunity  of  perusing  the  will  of  the  latter,  I am  unable  to  state  whether  such 
is  the  case. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Barron,  his  executor,  Rev.  Edward  Barron,  invested  the  sum 
of  £923  Is.  6 £d.,  being  equivalent  to  £1,000  Irish,  in  Government  securities,  where  it  now 
stands  in  the  names  of  the  late  Bishop  Foran,  Rev.  M.  Power,  P.P.  of  Stradbally,  and  Pierse 
Marcus  Barron,  Esq. ; and  the  annual  interest  is  applied  in  paying  £10  a-year  to  each  of  the 
teachers  of  the  male  and  female  National  schools  at  Stradbally,  and  in  keeping  the  selioolhouse 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  repair. 

This  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Butler’s  Catechism  and 
Roman  Catholic  prayers  are  taught  every  day  in  the  week  by  the  master,  for  half  an  hour  after  th.e 
termination  of  secular  instruction;  on  Saturdays,  exclusively,  until  12  o’clock.  The  school  is 
visited  almost  every  day  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman. 

It  is  practically  limited  to  pupils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any 
arrangements  which  cause  this,  except  those  for  religious  instruction,  before  mentioned,  which  arc 
in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  may  have  that 
tendency. 

The  master  seems  to  be  a very  efficient  one,  and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  teachers  under  the 
Board.  I examined  the  pupils  in  English  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  they  acquitted 
themselves  to  my  satisfaction,  particularly  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class,  who  answered  much  better 
than  those  in  the  senior  class,  for  which  the  master  was  unable  to  account.  I should  observe  that 
the  schoolroom  and  precincts  of  the  house  are  not  kept  clean,  in  which  respect  great  improve- 
ment is  required. — [4th  December,  1855.] 

Tallow,  Protestant,  Girls'  and  Infant  School. — The  defect  which  is  most  obvious  is  the  want  of 
pupils  and  of  books ; of  the  latter  the  supply  is  most  precarious,  and  always  inadequate.  The 
secular  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  very  indifferent ; and  of  geography  and  English  grammar 
the  pupils  seemed  to  be  nearly  entirely  ignorant.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  of  the  time 
is  taken  up  with  needlewoik,  from  which  the  pupils  derive  a profit,  and  therefore  they  prefer  it  to 
other  instruction  in  school.  I am  not  prepared  to  point  out  how  the  usefulness  of  the  school 
could  be  increased.  I believe  that  so  long  as  it  is  taught  oil  the  principles  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  there  will  not  be  any  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. — [10th  December,  1855.] 

Tramore,  Parochial  School. — The  secular  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  exceedingly  limited, 
both  in  amount  and  quality.  The  pupils  exhibited  a fair  proficiency  in  the  principal  rules 
of  arithmetic.  In  English  dictation  they  were  lamentably  deficient,  almost  every  other  word 
being  wrongly  spelled.  In  geography  they  were  no  better ; and  of  grammar  they  were  utterly 
ignorant.  Two  of  the  pupils  alone  had  commenced  Euclid,  but  had  not  gone  beyond  two  or  three 
propositions.  The  principal  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  religious  instruction,  and  to  needle 
and  fancy  work,  which  is  executed  with  considerable  neatness.  The  teachers  do  not  appeal1  com- 
petent to  give  an  improved  education. — [30th  November,  1855.] 

Waterford,  Bishop  Foy's  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  professed  to  be  given  in  the  school 
is  rather  limited.  When  I visited  it,  I found  the  establishment  in  general  good  order,  and  in  clean 
condition.  A considerable  sum  of  money  has,  within  the  last  three  months,  been  expended  in 
putting  the  house  in  good  condition ; and  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  rules  which  have  been  framed  for  the  government  of  the  institution  are  not  carried  out.  The 
Bishop  of  Cashel  informed  me  that  the  school  is  in  much  better  order  than  it  had  been,  and  that 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  the  master  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Bishop  himself 
pays  frequent  visits  to  the  school  when  resident  at  Waterford,  and  inquires  into  the  management 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  secular  and  religious  learning. 

The  pupils  answered  very  respectably  in  English  history  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but 
had  not  advanced  farther.  They  answered  well  in  mental  arithmetic  ; and  one  boy  was  able  to 
answer  satisfactorily  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  do  so.  In 
geography  they  acquitted  themselves  in  an  average  manner;  but  in  English  dictation  I thought 
them,  in  general,  very  imperfect.  The  boy  who  had  answered  respectably  in  Euclid  made  several 
mistakes  in  spelling  in  a short  sentence.  One  boy  alone,  who  was  young,  and  had  not  been  long 
in  the  school,  wrote  with  any  correctness. 

I cannot  conclude  my  report  without  suggesting,  as  my  opinion,  that  it  would  much'  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  if  the  Board  of  Governors  was  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  residents  in  the  city  of  Waterford.  There  are  now  only  two,  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean 
for  the  time  being,  who  are  necessarily  absent  from  Waterford  occasionally;  and  in  their  absence 
there  is  no  person  who  has  any  authority  to  enforce  proper  discipline,  or  to  inspect  the  school, 
and  the  master  is  left  altogether  uncontrolled.  I think  it  is  also  an  objectionable  arrangement, 
particularly  under  the  circumstances  I have  stated,  that  the  principal  master  and  his  assistant 
should  stand  in  relation  of  father  and  son,  as  is  the  case  here. 

It  is  right  for  me  to  state  with  reference  to  the  result  of  my  examination  into  the  secular 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  that  it  appears,  that  within  the  last  few  months,  six  of  the  oldest  boys 
in  the  school,  and  who  formed  the  first  class,  have  been  bound  apprentices ; and  therefore  that 
the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  at  present,  are  only  entering  on  the  course  of  instruction 
given  in  the  first  class. — [26th  November,  1855.] 

Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan  School. — In  its  general  arrangements  this  institution  seems  on  the 
whole  well  managed.  The  children  are  well  and  tenderly  taken  care  of;  extreme  cleanliness  and 
order  is  strikingly  apparent  to  a visitor,  and  the  Committee  of  Management  are  most  sedu- 
lous in  their  visitations  and  attention  to  the  establishment. 
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Ihe  school  is  confined  to  Protestants,  hut  all  denominations  of  Protestants  are  admissible 
The  rules  of  the  institution  prescribe  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all;  pupils  of  any  dis’ 
sen  ting  denomination  are  not  compelled  to  learn  the  catechism  of  the  Established  Church.  I 
may  add,  that  although  there  are  no  Protestant  dissenters  among  the  pupils  at  present  there 
are  members  of  dissenting  churches  in  the  Managing  Committee,  and  the  school  is  frequently 
visited  by  ministers  of  dissenting  denominations.  J 

Education,  however,  is  not  afforded  to  any  considerable  amount;  and  the  pupils  do  not  seem 
to  have  acquired  more  than  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the 
school,  as  the  list  of  books  in  use  evidences.  However,  the  children  answered  me  tolerably  well 
m elementary  geography  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  is  not  very  good,  and  in  m-ammar  tb* 
children  are  deficient — [28th  November,  1855.] 


Waterford;  Lady-lane,  Blue  Girls'  School. — Both  in  the  amount  and  quality-  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school  there  is  a great  deficiency,  arising,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  from  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers.  Although  grammar  is  professed  to  be  taught,  the  girls  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  it,  and  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  very  limited.  There  was  not  a single  arith- 
metical book  in  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  not  taught  the  principles  of  the  rules,  which  thev 
work  out  in  a sort  of  mechanical  way.  In  English  dictation  one  or  two  of  the  girls  exhibited 
accuracy  in  spelling;  hut  this  was  almost  the  only  branch  in  which  I can  say  there  Was  an 
average  proficiency.  I see  no  way  in  which  these  defects  can  be  obviated  except  by  procuring 
more  competent  teachers,  which  is  very  difficult  with  the  present  funds.  I may  add,  that  the 

schoolroom  is  not  kept  in  clean  condition,  and  ventilation  is  not  attended  to  as  it  oimh't  to  be 

[21st  November,  1855.] 


Waterford;  Lady-lane,  Industrial  School. — The  school  seems  to  me  to  be  generally  well  con- 
ducted, but  the  amount  of  education  given  in  it  is  below  that  given  in  the  National  Schools. 
The  pupils  are  in  general  very  young  and  not  far  advanced,  and  the  opening  of  a model  school 
by  the  Board  of  National  Education  has  diminished  the  number  of  the  elder  pupils,  who  have 
gone  to  the  latter  school.  The  mistress,  however,  seems  to  me  qualified  to  teach  the  simpler 
branches  of  an  English  education,  as  I judge  from  her  intelligence,  manners,  and  the  examination 
of  many  of  the  children,  whom  I questioned  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The 
schoolroom  was  clean  and  in  good  order. — [22nd  November,  1855.] 

Waterford  ; Mount  Sion,  Christian  Brothers'  School. — I consider  this  school  most  efficiently  con- 
ducted, and  I cannot  point  out  any  defects  either  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  instruction  given  or 
in  the  discipline  and  internal  management  of  the  school,  or  otherwise.  It  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
any  school  can  be,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a particular  community  for  the  education  of  pupils 
of  one  religious  denomination.  I examined  and  heard  examined  many  of  the  pupils  in  English 
dictation,  arithmetic,  geography,  mechanics,  Euclid,  and  grammar,  and  in  all  found  more  than  an 
average  proficiency.  In  English  dictation  several  of  the  boys  did  not  make  a single  mistake 
and  m mental  arithmetic  their  proficiency  was  really  extraordinary ; the  writing,  also,  I thought 
much  above  the  average.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  school  are  most  excellent. — [24th  Novem- 
ber, 1855.] 


Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster  Provincial  School  of  Society  of  Friends. — I cannot  report  too  favourably 
on  the  general  management  of  this  institution.  In  arrangement,  order,  and  cleanliness,  it  is 
superior  to  any  I have  hitherto  visited.  The  pupils  seem  to  be  most  carefully  attended  to  and 
eveiy  tiling  necessary  for  their  health  and  education  is  provided  in  the  most  liberal  'manner, ’ To 
the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  given  I had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils.  None  of  the  pupils  at  present  in  the  school  had  advanced  far-  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  but  for  their  age  they  answered  fairly  in  them.  In  English 
dictation  they  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably.  The  schoolroom  is  too  narrow,  but  a pro- 
position to  erect  a new  one  is  now  under  consideration,  when  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the  new 
room  by  a covered  passage  from  the  dwelling-house,  which  is  now  detached. — [24th  November, 


Waterford ; St.  P atrick's,  Christian  Brothers  School. — The  same  observations  as  I have  made  in  my 
report  on  the  Mount  Sion  School  are  applicable  to  this  also,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  instruction  given,  and  the  discipline  and  management  of  it.  But  the  schoolhouse  is 
badly  situated,  and  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  external  appliances,  such  as  plav-ground 
urinals,  and  privies.  The  house,  too,  is  not  kept  so  orderly  or  in  such  a state  of  cleanliness  as 
thatat  Mount  Sion.  But,  except  in  these  respects,  I beg  to  refer  to  my  report  on  that  school.— 
[20th  November,  1855.] 


Waterford;  Stephen-street,  Corporation,  Free,  Grammar  School. — The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  dated  9th  March,  1812,  pages  284-5,  contains  all  the  information  which  I can  procure 
respecting  the  ancient  state  of  this  endowment. 

Its  present  position  is  as  follows: — By  a bond,  bearing  date  the  16th  day  of  April,  1844  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Waterford  bound  themselves  unto  the  Rev.  William  iohn 
Fnce  the  present  master,  in  a sum  of  £1,589  3s.  G d.,  as  a security  for  the  payment  to  him  (during 
his  natural  life)  of  the  sum  of  £110  15s.  4 d.,  by  four  equal  quarterly  payments  in  each  year. 

By  the  condition  of  the  bond,  it  appears  to  have  been  given  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  for  the 
Regulation  of  Municipal  Coiporations  in  Ireland,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Queens  Bench,  dated  the  10th  of  June,  1843.  The  condition  recites  that  a sum  of  £92  6s.  2d. 
had  been  usually  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the  person,  for  the  time  being,  filling  the  office  and 
preferment  of  lecturer  and  minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Olaves,  in  the  borough,  and  being  master 
of  tlie  Waterford  Latin  school— £46  3s.  Id.  as  master  of  school,  and  £46  3s.  id.  as  lecturer  of  the 
Gnu  re  n of  bt.  Olaves,  annexed  to  the  mastership  ; also,  that  an  annual  sum  of  £18  9s.  2d.  had 
been  paid  and  granted  by  the  Corporation  to  the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  premiums 
tor  pupils;  and  the  bond  was  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  these  three  several  sums, 
amounting  to  £110  15s.  id.,  to  the  master  during  his  life. 

Whether  a similar  payment  to  a successor  of  Dr.  Price  can  be  in  any  way  enforced,  or  whether 
tnere  is  any  thing  more  than  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  under  the  Corporation,  in  the  house, 
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I do  not  feel  myself  able  to  report  j but  it  is  stated  to  me,  that  unless  such  a payment  is  secured 
to  tbe  master  there  will  be  no  chance  that  the  school  can  be  sustained  in  its  present  efficiency, 
there  being  no  other  permanent  endowment  of  the  school. 

For  the  exhibition  of  £1 5,  late  Irish  currency,  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Downes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school,  see  Report  of  Education  Commissioners,  dated  9th  March,  1812,  page  285. 

The  exhibition  in  question  is  not  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Downes,  as  therein  stated,  but  under 
a deed  bearing  date  27th  September,  1787,  and  is  at  present  paid  out  of  certain  head-rents, 
out  of  premises  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  by  virtue  of  a lease  which  will  terminate  in  the  year 
] 882,  and  is  thenceforward  to  be  paid  out  of  a rent-charge  granted  by  the  Corporation,  payable 
out  of  their  estates,  which  is  perpetual.  By  the  terms  of  that  deed,  £ 1 5 a-year  is  to  be  paid 
to  a student  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  has  been  educated  in  the  Waterford  Endowed 
School,  to  continue  until  he  shall  have  been  of  master’s  standing,  the  student  to  be  resident  from 
the  time  of  admission  until  the  year  next  before  he  shall  be  of  master's  standing — the  exhibition 
to  cease  in  case  the  recipient  shall  not  reside,  or  be  cautioned  or  admonished.  The  student  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Dean,  the  master  of  the  school, 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  Dr.  Downes,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  : the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  best  scholar,  on  competition,  and  if  candidates  be  nearly  equal,  to  tire  poorest. 

The  present  trustees  of  this  fund  are  Michael  Dobbin,  and  Michael  Dobbin,  jun.,  Esqrs.,  of 
Waterford,  and  the  present  recipient  of  the  fund  is  Mr.  Theodore  Cooke. 

The  school,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  well  conducted,  but  its  operations  are  limited  by  want 
of  funds,  which  disables  Dr.  Price  from  putting  the  schoolhouse  into  better  repair,  and  from  im- 
proving some  of  the  internal  arrangements.  I am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  both  master 
and  assistants  seem  to  discharge  their  duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  I heard  the  pupils 
examined  in  several  branches,  and  examined  them  myself  in  others,  and  I think  they  exhibited  a 
fan  proficiency ; in  English  dictation  and  the  physical  sciences  they  answered  satisfactorily,  and 
in  classics  they,  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.—  [ 1 9th  November,  1855.] 

White  Church ; Ballintaylor  National  Boys'  School. — This  school  is  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  system  of  National  Education.  The  pupils  did  not,  I think,  exhibit  the  average 
proficiency  in  such  schools.  They  were  very  imperfect  in  dictation  and  parsing,  but  in  arithmetic 
and  geography  they  answered  very  fairly.  The  writing  was  of  an  inferior  kind. 

Mr.  Musgrave,  and  his  agent,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  were  both  unaware  that  there  had  been 
a grant  of  public  money  for  building  the  schoolhouse,  or  that  there  had  been  a lease  of  the  land 
attached  (1a.  3r.)  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  school ; and  at  the  time  I visited  Waterford,  the 
lease  referred  to  had  not  been  furnished  to  die  Commissioners. — [8th  December,  1855.] 
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Kilmacomb ; Woodstown  School. — I visited  the  site  of  this  schoolhouse,  which  was  situate  half 
a-mile  from  the  village  of  Woodstown,  county  of  Waterford.  Nothing  remains  of  it  but  some  of 
the  old  mortar  used  in  its  construction.  The  school  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a period  of  over 
twenty-five  years.  It  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  pupils.  It  was 
then  converted  into  a farm-house,  and  occupied  by  a tenant  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Carew,  and  was 
finally  taken  down  altogether  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  well  as  Lord  Carew  can  remember. 
Lord  Carew  stated  to  me,  that  before  throwing  it  down  he  obtained  some  official  permission  to  do 
so. 

Lord  Carew  further  stated,  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  and  belief  there  was  no  lease  or 
grant  of  the  site  whatever,  and  at  the  time  I was  in  Waterford  the  deed  had  not  been  then 
furnished  to  the  Commissioners,  and  I was  then  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  it. — [1st 
December,  1855.] 

Bathgormuck ; Glenpatrick  School. — The  references  relating  to  this  case  were  not  furnished  to  me 
until  I had  left  the  district,  and  there  was  not  time  for  me  to  return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiry  in  the  locality. 

It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  Commissioners,  that 
on  the  27th  July,  1830,  his  Excellency  approved  of  a grant  from  that  fund  to  Lady  Osborne,  of 
£25,  in  aid  of  building  Glenpatrick  Schoolhouse,  on  condition  of  at  least  £25  being  subscribed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a grant  of  a site  by  Lady  Osborne ; and  from  returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1839  (Pari,  pap.,  540),  of  sums  advanced  out  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  appears  that  this  sum  was  paid  to  Lady  Osborne. 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Worrell,  agent  of  the  Osborne  estate,  dated  May  14th, 
1850,  and  written,  as  he  states,  by  the  direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Bernal  Osborne,  who  is  married  to 
a daughter  of  Lady  Osborne,  and  who,  in  her  right,  is  now'  I believe  entitled  to  the  Osborne  estate, 
that  Mr.  Osborne  insists  that  the  endowment  does  not  exist,  and  that  there  was  no  grant  of  land  made 
by  Lady  Osborne,  who  he  alleges  had  no  power  to  make  such  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter; 
that  the  schoolhouse  which  was  built  on  the  land  was  used  as  a National  school  for  some  years, 
but  was  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  the  population  in  the  locality ; and  that  the 
house  is  unoccupied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a letter  from  the  Rev.  P.  Dowley,  p.p.,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
school  was  closed  in  1852  by  Lady  Osborne,  then  the  manager  of  it,  in  consequence  of  her  having 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  then  master ; that  previous  to  its  being  closed  there  was  an  attendance 
of  between  thirty  to  forty  pupils ; that  in  consequence  of  the  school  being  closed,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  employ  an  incompetent  hedge  schoolmaster  to  keep  a school  hi  the  locality  in  a wretched 
hut, "in  which  school  there  is  a daily  attendance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils  ; that  the  locality  is 
suffering  much  from  the  want  of  a good  school ; that  the  people  are  too  poor  to  erect  a new  school- 
house,  even  if  a site  were  provided.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Dowley’s  letter,  that  Lady  Osborne,  on 
application  to  her  to  re-open  the  school,  stated  that  the  property'  ceased  to  belong  to  her  since  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Osborne. 
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County  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that,  under  the  circumstances,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Dowley,  a 

of  Waterford.  house,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  part  erected  with  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  a school 

Endowments  not  in  should  be  unoccupied  and  not  used  as  such. — [29th  November,  1856.] 

Operation.  
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Cappoquin ; Belmont  School. — In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Education  Inquiry,  1825,  p.  045,  it  appears  that  a grant  of  £200  Irish  was  made  to  Mrs.  Keane,  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  for  Belmont  School,  on  condition  of  £38  Irish  being 
subscribed  for  the  same  purpose ; and  in  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  fund,  kept  by 
John  Litton,  Esq.,  it  is  stated  that  in  consideration  of  a grant  of  the  site  by  Sir  John  Keane  of 
an  annual  subscription  of  £70  to  defray  the  expense  of  salary  to  master  and  mistress,  and'for 
future  repairs  of  building,  as  well  as  of  a sum  of  £38  being  raised  by  private  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  building,  the  Commissioners,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1820,  approved  of  a grant  of  £200  to 
Mrs.  Keane  for  a school  at  Cappoquin.  It  further  appears,  from  certain  returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1839  (Parliamentary  paper,  540),  showing  the  sums  of  money 
advanced  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  various  purposes,  that  in  1820,  a sum  of  £1S4  12s.  4 d.  was 
paid  to  Mrs.  E.  Keane,  in  aid  of  building  a school  at  Cappoquin.  It  also  appears  from  the  Soli- 
citor’s Abstract,  that  the  “ deed  was  sent”  on  24th  August,  1 820 ; but  there  is  no  entry  of  its 
having  been  returned. 

The  schoolliouse  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  period  of  the  above  grant;  and 
there  is  at  present  in  existence  a large  building  (containing  two  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  and 
each  being  42  by  21  feet)  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  subject  of  the  above  endowment 
It  has  a small  quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  which  is  now  used  as  a cabbage  garden.  The  house 
itself  is  in  the  possession  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Daly,  a tenant  to  Sir  John  Keane.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a house  suited  for  a large  school,  but  is  now  considerably  out  of  repair.  It  is  stated 
to  me  that  there  has  been  no  school  held  in  this  house  since  the  year  1829  ; but  the  exact  cause 
of  its  discontinuance  I could  not  ascertain.  The  house  was  made  a cholera  hospital  in  1832.  I 
believe  there  was  no  lease  of  the  premises.  I understand  that  the  property  on  which  tire  house 
stands  has  lately  been  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Incumbered  Estates,  and  purchased  by  the 
present  Sir  John  Keane,  and  that  he  has  purchased  without  any  notice  being  taken  in  the  con- 
veyance of  any  lease  of  the  schoolliouse  ; and,  therefore,  ! apprehend,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
lease,  that  no  title  could  now  be  established  against  Sir  John  Keane. — [8th  December,  1855.] 

Dungarvan , Christian  Brothers'  School. — No  payments  appear  to  have  been  made  on  account  of 
Miss  Mansfield’s  bequest  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Probate  of  the  will  appearing  to  have 
been  granted  to  Francis  Kennedy,  who  resides  at  Clashmore,  and  being  in  that  neighbourhood 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  report,  I called  upon  him,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  bequest 
above  mentioned  was  charged  on  certain  lands  situate  at  Sladv,  near  Dungarvan,  which  was  the 
only  fund  for  payment  thereof ; that  after  the  death  of  testatrix  the  lands  were  sold  bv  the 
Commissioners  for  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  on  the  petition  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Ball,  and  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  expended  in  paying  charges  prior  to  those  created 
by  Miss  Mansfield ; that  several  payments  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  on  foot  of  the  bequest,  have 
been  lost  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  funds  to  repay  him [8th  December,  1 8 5 5 . j 

Tramore  School. — So  far  as  I can  collect  from  local  inquiry  in  Tramore,  the  bequest  was  in 
favour  ot  the  schools  in  the  parish  of  Drumcannon  ; that  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  testator 
t5e«“°unt  of  the  bequest  was  paid  by  his  sister  (now  deceased)  to  a schoolmaster  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Duan,  who  is  now  also  dead,  but  it  was  then  discontinued,  and  no  payment  was  made 
since  the  year  1835,  when  Duan’s  school  was  discontinued.  It  appears  that  Miss  Meany  died  in 
the  year  1842,  having  made  a will  appointing  three  persons  her  executors,  who  are  all  dead.  She 
left  several  legacies  by  her  will,  and  among  others  one  for  the  purchase  of  coals  for  the  poor. 
One  of  the  legatees  under  Miss  Meany’s  will,  a Mrs.  Margaret  Horton,  informed  me  that  the 
legacy  for  coals  was  paid  for  one  year  only ; that  some  of  the  other  legacies  were  paid  in  full 
among  others  that  to  herself,  but  that  others  have  never  been  paid,  and  she  believes  that  there 
are  no  funds  to  pay  them ; that  she  does  not  know  who  now  is  the  personal  representative  of  Mr. 
Meany  or  of  Miss  Meany,  and  has  no  copy  of  either  of  the  wills.  Mrs.  Horton  also  states  that 
she  lived  for.  many  years  with  Miss  Meany,  and  she  never  knew  or  heard  that  she  paid  any  sum 
whatever  for  educational  purposes  in  the  parish,  under  the  will  of  her  brother,  and  does  not 
believe  that  she  ever  did  so.  Under  these  circumstances  I think  the  endowment  (if  it  ever 
existed)  may  be  considered  as  lost— [1st  December,  1855.] 


AlllnqubedirUoentS  TABLE,  No.  5. — ALLEGED  ENDOWMENTS  INQUIRED  INTO. 

Aflane andModeligo,  Agane  and  Modeligo,  Cappoquin  and  Lismore  Schools. — I have,  after  much  inquiry,  at  length  been 

Cappoquin  and  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  charitable  bequest  contained  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Marnier, 
Lismore.  a copy  thereof  being  in  the  possession  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 

John  Magner,  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  his  will  (probate  of  which  was 
granted  2nd  January,  1816),  bequeathed  one  half  of  the  residue  of  his  estates  to  the  poor  of  die 
parishes  of  Cappoquin,  Lismore,  and  Modeligo,  in  three  equal  portions,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective 
parish  priests  of  said  three  parishes,  and  by  them  to  be  put  out  to  interest  on  good  security  for 
ever;  to  form  a fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  annually  appropriated,  and  distributed 
quarterly,  at  the  discretion  of  each  parish  priest,  for  the  schooling  of  orphan  children,  and  the 
comfort  and  support  of  the  poor  of  each  of  said  parishes  respectively. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  National  schools  this  fund  was  appropriated  chiefly  to  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  (see  Report  of  1826,  p.  1168),  but  so  far  as  the  parish  of 
Jjisniore  is  concerned  the  fund  is  now  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  otherwise 
maintaining  poor  children,  and  is  principally  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who  are 
educated  gratuitously  at  the  National  schools  in  the  parish. 
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There  is  a like  appropriation  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  Boman  Catholic  parish  of  Cappoquin ; 
hut  in  that  case  I believe  it  is  intrusted  to  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for  clothing 
the  children  attending  their  school. 

The  fund  applicable  to  the  parish  of  Modeligo,  under  the  will,  was,  at  the  date  of  the  Second 
Beport  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  1 835,  where  the  bequest  is  referred  to  (page  1 0 c), 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a school  situate  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Affane  which  is 
ecclesiastically  united  with  Modeligo ; but  that  school  has  long  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  and  the 
fund  is  now  applied  by  the  parish  priest  for  general  charitable  purposes  in  the  parish,  part,  I 
believe,  being  appropriated  to  education. — [5th  April,  1856.] 

Gurteen  School. — The  testator  in  his  will  states  his  intention  to  erect  a schoolhouse  on  each  of  Gurteen. 
his  estates  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  on  said 
estates,  and  to  pay  annual  salaries  to  fit  and  proper  teachers ; but  in  case  he  should  not  have 
completed  such  schoolhouses  during  his  lifetime,  he  most  earnestly  requests  and  enjoins  it  on 
his  eldest  son,  or  such  other  son  or  person  as  may  become  entitled  at  any  time  to  such  estates, 
to  erect,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  a good  and  sufficient  school  on  each  of  his  said  estates,  and  to  pro- 
vide and  pay  proper  persons  as  masters  therefor. 

I am  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  schoolhouses  were  built,  or  schools  established,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  above  will.  Mr.  Galway,  who  was  for  many  years 
agent  to  the  estates  of  Mr.  Power,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  trustees  thereof,  expresses  his  belief 
that  they  were  never  acted  on.  He  further  states  that  the  testator  was  strict  tenant  for  life  of 
his  Waterford  estates,  and  had  therefore  no  power  of  imposing  on  his  son  any  trust  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools. 

The  Tipperary  estates  have  been  sold,  and  Mr.  Galway  believes  that  no  schools  were  estab- 
lished thereon  by  the  testator  or  his  successors. — [oth'April,  1856.] 


County 

of  Watkrford. 

Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
AlFane  and  Modeligo* 
Cappoquin  and 
Lismore. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 

Page 

TABLE  I.  ENDOWMENTS  IN  OPERATION 

„ II.  ENDOWMENTS  NOT  IN  OPERATION, ) 

„ m.  CONTINGENT  ENDOWMENTS 

„ IV.  ENDOWMENTS  LOST  OR  EXPIRED 

„ V.  ALLEGED  ENDOWMENTS  INQUIRED  INTO, 

Extracts  from  REPORTS  of  EDWARD  PENNEFATHER,  Esq.,  and  WILLIAM  DWYER  FER- 
GUSON, Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant-Commissioners,  445 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

1 Ineome. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land, 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ahogliill;  Ballymontna 
National. 

Robert  M ‘Master, 
lease,  for  lessor’s 

1853.’ 

0 2 13 

5 1 7 

For  the  use  and  benefit 
of  Ballymontna  school. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy. 

Scriptures  to  all  able  to 
read ; Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 

Ahogliill ; Craigs,  Pa- 
rochial, Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments. 

P ■ 731- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£200;  subscrip- 
tions, £200;  J. 
M 'Neill,  grant, 
14  May,  1841. 

3 0 38 

15  4 9 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  aschoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ahogliill ; Craigs,  Pa- 
rochial, Erasmus 
Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ahogliill;  Cullybackey, 
National,  Boys. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety building 
grant,  £50 ; 

llogerCasement, 
lease,,  for  one 
life  and  ninety- 

Junef  1824, 

0 1 24 

6 11  2 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures  to  those  who  do 
not  object ; each  childis 
taught  his  catechism. 

Ahogliill;  Cullybackey. 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Ahogliill ; Tullynalii- 
nion,  National. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School-building 
Euud,  £13  16s. 
11</.;  Alexander 
M'Neill,  for  co- 
heiresses of  S. 
Thompson,  pro- 
mise of  grant, 
17  October,  1820. 

Site. 

3 16  7 

For  the  purposes  of  a 
schoolhouse. 

Articles  of  Agreement. 

Antrim;  Bow-iane, Eras- 
mus Smith's  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£553  16s.  lid.; 
subscriptions, 
£184  12s.  3d.; 
Earl  of  Masse- 
reene,  grant,  24 
July,  1813. 

2 0 0 
and  Site. 

24  3 1 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Antrim;  Bow-lane,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish history ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet  and  knit- 
ting. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  is 
taught  tochildren  of  the 
United  Church ; the 
TenCommandments  are 

Antrim  ; Busli,  Na- 
tional. 

K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £23 
Is.  lid. ; James 
Arthur,  renew- 
able lease,  3 
August,  1826. 

Site. 

2 8 5 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; alge- 
bra; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  all  who  are 
able  to  read;  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

* Baptists.  + The  Schools  rep 

rted  on  by  Mr.  Pennefather 

are  marked  [P.] ; those  by  Dr.  Fergusou  a 

marked  [F.] 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 . 

Num 

Religion. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

emolument.--. 

£ » 
= | 
s,  " 

n J 

S5  C 

’lay-ground. 

1% 
< ° 

5 

g 

d 

5 

f 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Boar  . 

School  fees. 
£10  17s. 

150 

Sufficient. 

50 

07 

2 

95 

4s.  4 <7. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. [F.]t 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  445. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

16  0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, £8 ; 
Mr.  M-Ncill, 
£5 ; Hector,  £3. 

House  and 
land,  £5; 
School  fees ; 
gratuities 

Ch.Ed.  Soc. 

84 

38 

59 

17 

42 

6s.  to  10s. 

Satisfactory.  [F]. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

Rector,  from 

subscriptions. 

School  fees. 

- 

- 

None. 

a 

»7 

» 

39 

- 

6s.  6 d.  to 
10s.  10  d. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

32  0 0 

5 0 0 
Monitor. 

National  Board. 
Same. 

School  fees, 

101 

- 

Small. 

59 

» 

4 

66 

*2 

6s.  to  £1  ; 
one  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. [F.] 

s“ 

20  0 0 

3 0 0 
Monitress. 

National  Board. 

- 

101 

- 

Same. 

54 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. [F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

13  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£7. 

111 

21 

5s.  6d. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner. [F.] 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5; 

School  fees 
£2  10s. 

135 

- 

Hone. 

24 

49 

24 

§24 

- 

4s.  4(7.  to 
10s.  10(7.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

More  frequent  in- 
spection required. 

— rr  pp.it 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  445. 

S_e. 

22  0 0 

Same. 

House  and 
garden, 
£4 10s. ; 
portion  of 
land,  £1 ; 
School  fees 
£5. 

135 

- 

Hone. 

22 

50 

2C 

§28 

4s.  4(7.  to 
£1  Is.  8(7. 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

[P-] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  445. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  oi 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees 

64 

- 

None. 

3S 

64 

62 

4s.  to  10s. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

J Protestant  Dissenters.  § Including  some  Methodists. 

Vol.  III.  3 H 
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Annoy;  MuUaghduff. 


Ballinderry,  Lower. 


Ballydug,  Parochial. 


Balhjmen  . 

Free  School,  for 
Armagh  and  Connor. 


K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £39 
8s.  2 d.;  William 
and  Mary  Buck, 
lease,  for  one  life 
(still  in  being), 
6 June,  1 828. 


K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £35 ; 
promise  of  lease 
from  Alexander 
Montgomery, 
1828. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £04 
12s.  4rf.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £e: 
7s.  8 d.  ; Mar- 
quess of  Hert- 
ford, grant,  31 
July, 1826;  John 
Nelson  Ingram, 
will,  death  23 

July, 184!, £200, 

producing  £8. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £51 
13s.  10 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £51 
13s.  10J. ; Mar- 
quess of  Hert- 
ford, grant,  31 
July,  1826;  John 
Nelson  Ingram, 
will,  death  23 
July, 1841, £200, 
producing  £8. 

Jane  Stewart, 
will,  1760,  rent- 
charge  ; house 
built  by  accu- 
mulation of  rent- 
charge  ; half  an 
acre  presumed 
to  be  granted. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18 
9s.  id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £13 
16s.  lid. ; Rev. 
H.  S.Cumming, 
grant,  1 Nov., 
1823. 

Stat.  12Eliz.,  ch. 
l,Ir.(  15701;  Stat. 
53  Geo.  III.,  c. 
107,  SS.  22,  24  ; 
Order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in 
Council,  17  April, 
1824;  Grand 
Jury  present- 
ment of  £923  Is. 
6d.,  expended  on 
building  about 
1830 ; William 
Adair,  grant, 
1827. 

John  Guy,  will, 
proved  21  April, 
1814,  £52  13s. 
10  d.  a year  ; 
William  Adair, 
grant  of  site,  and 
land  now  let  for 
building  at  £31 
14s.,  yearly  rent, 
30  Aug.,  1826. 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Income. 


Site  and 
property. 


for  a schcolhouse  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  D unsilly,  Lisneva- 
nagli,  Tuliycreenagh, 
and  Creavery,  under 
regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 


for  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Minister  of 
Ballinderry  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

To  help  to  support  the 
school  kept  at  Lower 
Ballinderry. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

1 0 0 For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Minister  of 
Ballinderry  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

To  help  to  support  the 
school  kept  at  Upper 
Ballinderry. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

School  for  parishioners  of 
all  religious  denomina- 


Coukse  op  Instruction. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 

meticSe°graphy  ’ arith' 
Scriptures  to  all  able  to 
read ; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children- 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; each  child  is 
" taught  his  catechism. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

For  free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
dioceses,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  arc 
entitled  to  a classical 
education,  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty 
to  receive  voluntary  re- 
muneration from  such 
as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  Report, 
1831. 

Por  a poor  school  in  the 
parish  of  Ivirkinriola, 
for  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  poor  of  said 
parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, under  regulation 
of  William  Adair,  and 
his  heirs,  the  dissenting 
clergyman  [Presby- 
terian] of  the  parish  for 
the  time  being,  and  other 
trustees  mentioned  in 
will.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 


Reading;  writing;  grarn- 
r ; geography ; arith- 
;ic ; mensuration. 
Scriptural  instruction , 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and  to 
others  who  do  not  object. 


Reading;  writing ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 

Greek ; Latin ; French ; 
German  ; geometry ; 
algebra. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography  ; his- 
tory and  English  com- 
position. 

Drawing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  ehil- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 
Scriptures  to  those  who 
not  object. 


* Roll  does  not  distinguish  religions  of  pupils. 


t Methodists. 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim— continued. 


— 

' Master. 

School. 

Poms. 



i 1 

1 8 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

** 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  off  upusSch 
room  suited  for 

gl 

« J 

of 

’lay-ground.  ’ 

1 1 
w 

g g 
< 5 

6 

United  Church. 

d 

§ 

g 

I 

B 

O 

1 1 
•?S 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
17  0 0 

National  Board. 

House  and 
garden,  £2 ; 
School  fees. 

74 

- 

Small. 

34 

90 

4 

” 

8« 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8 d. 

Not  satisfactory. 

[F-] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  445. 

- 

12  0 0 

Rev.  .T.  Graham. 

School  fees, 
£5  12s. 

68 

- 

Small. 

28 

*33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s. 

Unsatisfactory. 

py 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  445. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

13  0 0 

Mr.  Ingram’s 
executor,  £8 ; 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£5. 

School  fees. 

108 

— 

None. 

65 

5s.  to  10s. 

Master  absent,  with 
sanction  of  minis- 

ant  Commissioner 
inspected  pre- 
mises. [P.] 

Same. 

14  0 0 

Mr.  Ingram's 
executor,  £8; 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£5 ; Hon.  and 
Rev.W.  Black- 
wood, £1. 

School  fees, 
£16. 

133 

- 

m“- 

53 

39 

* 

3 

tr 

6s.  to  30s. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

In  parishioners,  in 
vestry  assembled. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

13  7 10 

Agent  of  Ballin- 
toy  estate, from 
endowment. 

House  and 
land,  £2. 

8; 

- 

None. 

t- 

§- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. if.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

2 0 0 

Rector. 

House, 
£1  10s. 

48 

- 

None. 

48 

7 

16 

- 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  445. 

In  Lord  Primate 
and  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, alternately. 

Slat.  53  Geo.  III., 
eh.  107,  s.  23. 

120  0 0 

60  0 0 
Senior 
assistant. 
40  0 0 
Junior 
assistant. 

DiocesansandBe- 
nefleed  Clergy 

Armagh  and 
Connor. 

Master. 

Same. 

House  and 
garden, 
£25; 

School  fees. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

36 

Small. 

2C 

25 

21 

£6  6s.  to 
£8  8s. ; 
Boarders, 
£47  5s. ; 
3 pupils 

State  of  instruc- 
tion satisfactory  ; 
but  condition  of 
school  otherwise 
unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  JlC. 
p.  446. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

81  0 0 

25  0 0 
Assistant. 

Trustees,  £35  ; 
National  Board. 
£46. 

National  Board. 

House,  £10. 

Pasturage, 
£5  5s. 

211 

None. 

154 

2E 

8C 

Very  satisfactory. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  446. 

VoL.  III.  I 8 pupils  present : 7 Church  children  and  1 Roman  Catholic.  § No  roll.  3 H 2 
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Name  of  School. 


Ballyrasliane  ; Bally- 
watt.ErasmusSmitlf 
English. 


Ballyscullion  ; Mill- 
quarter  Grange,  Na- 


. Classical  School. 


General  Endow- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
.£276  IBs.  5</.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  1 d. ; Rev. 
R.  H.  Symes, 
grant,  3 March, 
1813. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  Sd.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £55 

Cromie,  grant, 
17  Dec.,  1824. 


K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  <£20  ■ 
Lord  Mark 
Kerr,  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Kerr, 
lease,  2 March, 
1827,  for  three 
lives  and  thirty- 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Emlow- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£87  16s.  lid.; 
subscriptions, 
£43  lss.  (id.  ; 
Jas.  and  Mary 
Anne  Hanney, 
grant,  2 June, 
1842. 

K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £37 ; 
Thomas  Chap- 
man, renewable 
lease,  29  Jan., 
1829. 


. £700  and 
£10  os.  rent,  1 830; 
Trustees,  deed  de- 
claring trusts,  31 
May,  1839;  ex- 
pended on  build- 
ing, £984  Os.  lid.; 
rent  of  building- 
ground,  £6. 


Estimated 
innual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Incoir 


(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 


(Part  of 
salary 
fromgene- 
al  fund.) 


For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism, together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  committee,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  committee. 

Deed. 


Course  op  Instruciiox. 


For  a school  under  r 
lation  of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 


For  a schoolhouse  and 
residence  of  a school- 
master to  teach  children 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors, and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Deed. 


For  a public  school  for 
education  of  children, 
resident  in  Grange,  and 
neighbourhood.  Deed. 


For  furnishing  an  exten- 
sive course  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  com- 
bined with  a system  of 
schools  for  a more  ele- 
. mentary  education. 
\Prospectns,  January,  1786. 

Trustees  hold  premises  in 
trust  for  principal  and 
masters,  and  successors, 
subject  to  rights  of  sub- 
scribers. 

Deed,  31  May,  1839. 


* Of  these,  2 are  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritli- 

Needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  Protestants. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
metic  ge°sraphy:  a«th- 

Scriptural  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing ; grarn- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 

Same  as  in  boys'  school, 
with  addition  of  needle- 
work and  knitting. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Scriptuves  to  all  who  are 
able  to  read  ; Presby- 
terian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 


arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Scripture  Lessons  read  by 
ail ; New  Testament 
to  Church  and  Presby- 
terian children. 

Vide  Classical,  Mathe- 
matical, Writing,  and 
English  Schools. 

Drawing  and  French 
taught  by  visiting 


Preparatory  course  for 
Trinity  College,  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
Naval  and  Military  Col- 


+ Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Friends. 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim—  continued. 


— 

” 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i. 

Nun 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  foi 

M.2 

jg”i 

?lay-ground, 

f i 
< ° 

On  Roll. 

1 

i= 

| 

■ 

2 

PU 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Buies,  1855. 

£ s.  1 1. 
32  0 0 

Trustees,  £10 ; 
National  Board, 

211 

~ 

Sufficient. 

37 

77 

10 

18 

49 

_ 

Free. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

House  and 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

140 

None. 

36 

31 

6 

Free. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

In  committee. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Mr.  Cromie. 

House  and 
garden,  £8 ; 
School  fees. 

« 

- 

Hone. 

27 

31 

■ 

28 

- 

some  free. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

Same. 

17  0 0 

Mr.  Cromie. 

School  fees. 

57 

_ 

None. 

34 

42 

- 

41 

- 

Same. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

17  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

56 

Small. 

44 

103 

88 

4s.  to  Ss. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rcp.AC'! 
p.  446. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

22  0 0 

Governors,  £15; 
Capt.  Hannah, 
£5 ; rector,  £2. 

House  and 
!and,£l  10s 
School  fees. 

96 

- 

Ko«. 

26 

42 

12 

- 

30 

- 

4s.  to  £1 ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.Zc. 
p.  446. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

17  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

93 

- 

Small. 

■ 

85 

12 

66 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  446. 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

162 

20 

Sufficient. 

133 

.0 

1 

■86 

+21 

— 

State  of  instruc- 
tion satisfactory ; 
buildings  dilapi- 
dated, and  ill- 
suited  for  school 
purposes.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1 0320,  et  seq. 

- 

No  salary, 
Principal. 
30  0 0 
First 
assistant. 
No  salary, 
Second 
assistant. 

Principal. 

School  fees, 
£110. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

m 

20 

- 

- 

43 

- 

" 

- 

-] 

Boarders, 
thirty- 
seven  gui- 
neas; day 
scholars, 
four 
guineas 

guineas ; 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

J The  numbers  for  tlie  academy  comprises  those  attending  each  of  the  schools. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  ii 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

1 U T> 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Belfast  Academy — con. 

2.  Mathematical 

— 

School. 

3.  Writing  School. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.  English  School. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Belfast ; Brown-street, 
Boys. 

House  built  by 
subscription  in 
1816 ; premises 
held  in  fee. 

Site. 

72  4 0 

- 

- 

For  instruction  in  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
other  useful  branches 
of  education,  and  to 
afford  free  access  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

Extract  from  Rules  of 
Societi/. 

Belfast ; Brown-street, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Belfast;  Brown-Street, 

Same. 

Infant. 

Belfast;  Erederick-st., 
National,  Girls. 

Lord  Donegal, 
leasefor  three  lives, 
and  residue  of  term 
of  99  years,  from  1 
May,  1809,  reser- 
ving £11  Is.  GH. 
yeai  ly  rent ; sub- 
scriptions expend- 
ed in  building, 
£2,000 ; John 
Park,  will,  18 
November,  1815, 
house  property, 
part  of  which  has 
been  sold  for  £245 

11s.  6 d. 

0 3 0 
and  house 
property. 

49  13  6 

33  0 0 

7 7 4 

For  a Sunday  or  charity 
school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Belfast;  Frederick-st., 
National,  Infant. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Belfast,  Magdalen 
Church,  Boys. 

House  built  by 
subscription  in 
1853-4 ; Rev. 
Henry  Joy 

Toombe,  pro- 
mise of  convey- 

yearly  rent  of 
10s. 

Site. 

23  18  10 

- 

- 

Belfast,  Magdalen 
Church,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Course  op  Instruction. 


Arithmetic ; hook-keep- 
ing; geography;  mathe-l 
matics;  naturalpliiloso- 
phy;  chemistry; natural 

history. 

Plain  and  ornamental 
penmanship;  shorthand- 
writing. 


Reading  "inn  i 1 J 
tory ; composition ; elo. 
cution. 


Same  as  in  boys’  school, 
with  addition  of  plain 
and  fancy  needlework 
and  straw  plaiting.  ' 

Spelling;  reading;  out- 
lines of  geography;  les- 1 
sons  on  natural  history. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 
rians; Wesleyan  cate- 
chism to  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

Reading ; writing ; geo- 
graphy ; grammar ; 
arithmetic. 

Clothes  making  and  sew- 
ing. 

Vocal  music. 

Authorized  and  Douay 
versions  of  the  New 
Testament ; Scripture 
Extracts  from  8 '30  to  9 
o’clock ; no  child,  how- 
ever, is  bound  to  attend 
till  1 0 o'clock,  after 
which  hour  the  instruc- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
Euclid;  algebra;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting  and 
crochet. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i 

Nur 

1 

Religion. 

i 

■/>  -a 

State  of  Instruction, 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Value  of 
other 

Play-ground. 

6 

O 

•J 

Annual 

Charges. 

&c. 

Emoluments. 

II 

| 

| 

| 

£ 

<1 

n< 

o 

£ s.  d. 

In  the  principal. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

School  fees, 
£200. 

[54 

- 

~ 

- 

68 

- 

- 

- 

| Two 
guineas 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

guineas. 

Same. 

— 

— 

School  fees, 

[27 

_ 

_ 

- 

96 

- 

_ 

- 

| £2  14s.  ; 

Satisfactory.  [P.-] 

course  of 
hand- writ- 

mg,  one 

Same. 

No  salary. 
Master. 
30  0 0 
Assistant. 

Master. 

School  fees, 
£125. 

[27 

-] 

guinea. 

Two 

guineas. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

In  the  Committee. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

60  0 0 
3 8 0 
Seven 
Monitors. 

Committee. 

House  and 
garden,  £14. 

530 

- 

Non,. 

180 

251 

82 

11 

154 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

Same. 

25  0 0 

Same. 

Half  of 

295 

None 

1 58 

# 

4s.  id. 

Not  so  satisfactory 

Six  Moni- 

school  fees, 
£10. 

as  boys’  school. 
[?■] 

tresses. 

Same. 

15  0 0 

Ladies’  Com- 

School  fees,! 

145 

Knne 

104 

102 

* 

_ 

_ 

4 0 0 
Assistant. 

mittee. 

£18  Is.  6 d. 

ined.  [P.] 

In  Committee, 

42  0 0 

National  Board, 

Board, 

266 

89  ' 

33 

25 

31 

Free. 

Satisfactory, 
Children  fed  and 
clothed.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

37  0 0 
Assistant. 

£22;  Commit- 
tee, £20. 
National  Board, 
£12 ; Commit- 

lodging,  &c., 
£20. 
Same. 

tee,  £25. 

36  0 0 1 

Part  from  Na- 

School  fees, 

245 

Same. 

50 

86 

39 

42 

2s.  2d.  to 

tional  Board, 
and  part  from 
Committee. 

£7. 

4s.  id. 

ined.  [P.] 

23  0 0 

Assistant. 

NationalBoard, 

£15. 

~ 

40  0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Society. 

School  fees, 
£14. 

133 

~ 

Sufficient 

when 

52 

88f 

48 

5 

- 

- 

6s.  6 d. 

Not  satisfactory. 

walled  in. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  447. 

_ 

40  0 0 

Same. 

School  fees, 

133 

Same. 

39 

60 

31 

29 

is.  id.  to 

Unsatisfactory. 

6s.  6</. 

[P.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  447. 

* No  classifieation.of  religion.  + 35  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  not  classed. 
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- - 

Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Belfast,  Magdalen 
Church,  Infant. 

Same  as  in  boys' 
school. 

■ A 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  <7. 

£ s.  d. 

- 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing; counting  figures ; 
lessons  on  natural  his- 
tory. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures. 

_Be7/as(,  Roman  Cat  holic 
Diocesan  Seminary. 
1.  Classical  Depart- 
ment. 

Archbishop  Crolly, 
assignment  of  re- 
newable lease, sub- 
ject to  £11  head- 
rent,  reserving  i£70 
a-year  to  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop, 
30  January,  1839. 

11  1 13 

For  maintaining  a dio- 
cesan school  for  candi- 
dates for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in 
diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  for  educa- 
tion generally,  under 
regulation  of  trustees. 

Deed. 

Greek ; Latin ; mathema- 
tics; French. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

2.  English  Depart- 

Identical  with  pre- 

" 

~ 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  his- 
tory ; arithmetic ; book- 
keeping. 

Belfast,  Royal  Acade- 

Subscriptions  ex- 
pended in  build- 

Lord  Donegal, 
grant  of  land, 

6 1 13 

and  house 

556  0 2 

25  2 2 

7 17  11 

■ssgggiasss 

- 

property. 

reserving  yearly 
rent  of  £22  15s. 

1 -fi  y v J*  '•  j 

Park,  will,  IS 
Nov.  1815,  de- 
vise of  house 

lessor  Sullivan, 

SSSSa; 

1.  Classical  School. 

Dr.  Drennan’s 
bequest,  £117 
Is.  Sd. ; Mr. 
Tennant’sdona- 
tions,  £46  3s.  Id. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hebrew;  Greek;  Latin; 
the  courses  for  the  Uni- 
versities ; Army  and 
Navy ; East  India  Com- 
pany and  Civil  Services. 

2.  Mathematical 
School. 

Arithmetic;  mensuration; 
mathematics,  including 
the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical branches ; naviga- 
tion ; civil  and  military 
engineering ; element- 
ary course  of  natural 
philosophy;  chemistry. 

3.  English  School. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading;  grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; history ; use  of 
the  globes. 

Preparatory  instruction. 

4.  Writing  School. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plain  and  ornamental 
writing ; shorthand ; 
book-keeping. 

5.  French  School. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

French. 

* Religions  not  classified.  + Included  in  number  attending  English  school.  ;j:  Non- subscribing  Presbyterians. 
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County  op  Antrim — continued. 


. — — 

Master. 

Sciiool.  I 

Pupils. 

i 

1 

lumber,  j 

Religit 

>n. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of  ul 
other  (S  S 

lay -ground.  ^ 

- 

ted  Church. 

1 

| 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

0- 

1** 

! “ 

6 

£ | 

& 

O 

- 

22  0 0 1 

Rev.  E.  J.  Ilart- 
rick. 

School  fees,  13J 
£8. 

1 - 

■— 

4,. 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

Infants  not  ex- 
amined. [P-] 

Iii  trustees. 

Deed. 

30  o o : 

Bishop  Denvir. 

Board,  10< 

Lodging,  &c. 

0 38 

Sufficient;  [ 
ballcourts. 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

laypupils, 
64 ; board- 
ers, £14; 
parlour 
boarders, 
£40. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

- 

30  0 0 

Same. 

Same.  7 

* - 

s»,. 

58 

- 

’ 

1 

$2 

- 

£1  10s.  to 
£3  10s. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

Of  principal  masters 
in  joint  board  of 
managers  and  vi- 

auts  in  board  of 

Ij 

— 3t 

13  64 

Sufficient, 
for  all  the 
schools. 

196 

j 

13 

1 

100| 
J34 1 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
V ■ 447-  . . 

Subscribers'  privi- 
lege of  nominat- 
ing free  pupils 
not  exercised,  vide 
Ev.  10420. 

For  general  Evi- 
dence at  Public 
Court-,  vide  10415 
et  seq. 

- 

Apart-  |]  [ 
ments,  &c., 
£80; 

School  fees. 

58  32 

- 

- 

32 

- 

19 

te 

- 

] Four 
guineas 

guineas. 

Satisfactory.  [P-.] 

No  salary. 
Principal 
master. 
40  0 0 
First 

18  0 0 
Second 

(employed 

a-day)* 

Principal  mas- 
Sarae. 

School  fees,  [ 
£250.  Thisis 
the  net  sum, 
after  paying 
the  assist- 
ants and 
the  taxes  of 
so  much  of 
the  insti- 
tution as  is 
occupied  by 
this  branch 
of  the 

90  — 

lot 

31 

K 

i sc 
t” 

■‘V. 

] Two 
guineas 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

No  salary, 
Principal 
master, 
72  0 0 
First 
assistant. 
24  0 0 

Second 
assistant. 
8 0 0 
Third 

Principal  mas- 

School  fees,  [ 
£300,  out 
of  which 
assistants 

House,  &c., 

Hi 

134 

3( 

) 1( 

) 7( 

1 

] £3  to  foui 
guineas ; 
four  pu- 
-pils  free. 

r Satisfactory.  [P-] 

School  fees,  | 
£145,  out 
of  which, 

paid. 

[90  — 

89 

1! 

til 

] Two 
guineas 
to  £3;  oni 
pupil  free 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

- 

- 

- 

School  fees, 
£38,^out  of 

[40  — 

- 

4 

52 

- 

- 

] Four 
guineas. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

s ■>  Methodists  • 3 unascertained  II  The  numbers  for  the  institution  include  those  attending  each  of  the  schools.  *5  Baptist. 

VUL.  III.  ' 31 
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[Province  of 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 



Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

1 j From  Trus 
1 

t Object. 

CounsB  or  Instruction. 

1 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  </. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Figure,  landscape,  me- 
chanical and  architectu- 
ral drawing;  drawing 
in  pencil,  chalk,  water 
colours,  and  oils. 

~ 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

German. 

ii.  Sarah  Wilson, 
will,  proved  13 
October,  1846, 
£2,600. 

For  finishing  infant 
schoolhouse,  and  assist- 
ingin  matters  connected 
with  it,  as  testatrix’s 
brother  may  consider 
likely _ to  benefit  sur- 
rounding poor,  paying 
part  of  teacher’s  salary, 
if  he  (her  brother)  ap- 
proved. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Spelling;  reading;  lessons 
in  natural  history. 

V ocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Command- 
ments ; Apostles'  Creed- 
and  Lord’s  Prayer.  ’ 

■ Legacies,  &e.,  in- 

■ vested  in  Go- 
vernment stock, 
£4,818  15s.;  sub- 

' scriptions,  lega- 
cies. &c. ; ex- 
pended on  build- 
ing, about 
£11,000;  pre- 
mises hold  by 
lease  for  lives 
renewable  for 

Vide  Table  No.  3, 
p.  442. 

335  0 0 

144  11  3 

For  the  literary  education 
and  instruction  in  trades 
of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
children  of  residents  in 
Ulster,  and  for  their 
religious  education,  in 
accordance  with  the 
doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Hales  of  Society. 

Speaking  on  fingers; 
spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing; geography;  arith- 
metic ; natural  history. 

Plain  needlework,  knit- 
ting. washing,  and  ge- 
neral house  work  (to 
girls). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

6““ 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing; geography;  arith- 
metic-; natural  history. 

Matmaking,  weaving,  and 
knitting. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  preceding  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  iid. ; 
George  Atkin- 
son Wray,  lease 
for  300  years,  1 
May,  1813. 

2 2 13 

10  17  8 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund). 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Hugh  Anderson, 
senior,  grant, 
9 April,  1828. 

Site. 

2 13  2 

For  the  education  of 
youth,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed.  ; 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritli- 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; each 
child  who  brings  his 
catechism  is  taught  it. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13 
16s.  lid. ; sub- 
scriptions, £17 
10s.  9d. ; pre- 
sumed grant  of 

Site. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scripturcs ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

+ These  numbers  include  the 
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Ulster.] 


Operation.  County  of  Antrim— continued. 


— - 

■ Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 



1 

J Nut 

nber.  | 

Religi. 

on. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

!• 

Nature  and  i 

Value  of  : 
other  C 

Imoluments.  • 

s I 

No.  of  Boarders 

Average  during 

| 

1 o 

United  Church. 

1 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

- 

£ s.  d. 

; 

School  fees, 
jut  of  which 

- 

- ■ 

S 19 

- 

- 

- 

-] 

Four 
guineas; 
three  pu- 
pils free. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

_ 

- 

- 

School  fees.  | 

[28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-] 

guineas. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

20  0 0 

William  Wilson. 

Third  of 
School  fees, 
£10. 

Small.  6 

59 

2 

*28 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Infants  not  exam- 

Payrnent  by  Mr. 
Wilson  alleged  to 
be  voluntary. 
Vide  Rep.  A.  C.  P- 
448. 

In  committee. 
Rules  of  Society. 

150  0 0 
Principal. 

Committee. 

Apart- 
ments ; £50; 
£l  for  each 
hoarder ; 

238 

49f 

Boys; 

Girls. 

Sufficient.  - 

- 63f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free ; one 
pays £12; 

10s.  to  two 
guineas. 

State  of  institution 
very  satisfactory. 

[P-] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  448. 

SO  0 0 
First 
assistant. 
30  0 0 
Second 
assistant. 
15  0 0 
Third 
assistant. 
15  0 0 
Fourth 

Board  and 
lodging, £25. 

Same. 

Same. 

15  0 0 
Mistress. 

S.m., 

11£ 

1 - 

Same. 

- 15j 

" 

- 

“ 

Same. 

State  of  instruction 
very  satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A^C. 
p.  448. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

House  and 
land,  £6 
Gratuity 
from  Cover 
nors,  £5 ; 
School  foes 

is: 

5 “ 

None. 

58  82 

3f 

! " 

44 

4s.  to  6s. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p 448. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

» 

! - 

Small. 

31  56 

34 

. 17 

- 

4s.  to  14s. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

- 

8 0 0 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£6 ; Rector,  £2. 

House  and 
garden,  £2. 

> - 

None. 

30  61 

3C 

! 27 

- 

4s.  4c?.  to 
8s.  8c?. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Master’s  salary 
quite  inadequate. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  448. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

— 

Locality 

j Net  Aunual  Income. 

l<’  ,ti  >v).i 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation, 

1““f 

Aunuul  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Lam 

| FromTrus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Couk.se  op  Instruction. 

n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  J 

£ s.  </ 

Camlin,  Laurel  vale  Pa 
rochial,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £161 
10s.  yrf.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £161 
1 Os.  ad.-,  Hon. 
Hercules  R.  l’a- 
kenliam,  grant, 
10  Jan.,  1825. 

1 1 29 

11  2 6 

For  resident  schoolmasto 
to  teach  children,  select 

English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 
Church  catechism  t0 
Church  children. 

Camlin,  LaurelvalePa- 
rochial,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

s““- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Sewing. 

Vocal  music. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Carncastle,  National 
(No.  1). 

James  Wilson, 
will,  dated  7 
May,  1812. 

Rent-charge. 

_ 

For  the  education  of  poor 
children  in  the  parish 
of  Carncastle.  to  be  se- 
lected by  Dissenting 
minister.  ’ Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram 
mar ; writing  from  dik- 
tat ion  ; geography;  aritli- 

Scriptures  by  all  able  to 
read. 

Carncastle  ; Ballygil- 
bert,  National. 

XL  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £21 
9s.  11J.  ; E. 
M ‘Donnell  and 
Countess  of  An- 
trim, lease  for 
sixty-one  years, 
6 Feb.,  1827. 

Site.. 

, n 5 

For  a school.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
tation;  geography;  aritli- 

Scriptures  by  all  able  to 
read. 

Carncastle ; Kiliyglen, 
National. 

E.  M ‘Donnell  and 
R.  Maxwell, 
lease  for  sixty - 
one  years,  19 
January,  1827. 

Site. 

For  a school,  under  regu- 
lation of  Incumbent  of 
Carncastle  and  Ivil- 
waughter,  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Carncastle, 
and  minister  of  second 
Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  Larne.  Deed. 

tation ; geography;  aritli- 

Scriptures  by  ail  able  to 
read. 

Carrickfergus,  Paro- 
chial', Boys. 

Ezekiel  D.  Wilson, 
rent-charge,  will 
dated2Novem., 
1819. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors 
of  Erasmus 

Smith’s  Schools, 
£200;  sttbscrip- 
tions,£200 ; Lord 
Blayney,  grant 
of  site,  21  Oct., 
1840 ; Very  Rev. 
John  Chaino, 
declaration  of 
trust,  4 Sept,, 
1841. 

Site; 

tent-charge. 

12  10  0 

42  0 0 

For  a schoolmaster  to  in- 
struct forty  poor  boys 
and  twenty  poor  girls  of 
the  parish  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  such  schoolmas- 
ter to  take  children  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and 
to  be  qualified  to  teach 
psalmody. 

Will ; Rep.  A.  C. 

For  a parish  school  in 
connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established. 

Deed,  1841. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  inensu- 

Vccal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Articles  of 
Religion  and  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chii- 
dren. 

Carrickfergus,  Paro- 
chial, Girls. 

Identical  with  J 
preceding. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work and  knitting. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures  ; A rticles  of 
Religion  and  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  cliil- 

Carrickfergus ; Bally- 
lagan  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £12 
18s.  5 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £il 
Is.  lid.  ; John 
Wilson,  grant, 
26  July,  1823. 

Site. 

1 4 5 

['or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Presby- 
terian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians ; Methodist 
catechism  to  Metho- 
dists. t 
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.Operation..  County  of  Antrim — continued. 


— 

— - — — 

Mas 

Ea. 

School. 

PoMls- 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  p.iil. 

Nature  and 
c other 

No.  ot  I’ujnls  School 
room  suited  for. 

’lav  ground. 

5 

it 
< 5 

On  Roll.  3 

United  Church.  1 

| 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
See. 

£ s.  d. 

[n  grantor.  Deed. 

IS  0 0 

Rev.  A.  Pnken- 
ham. 

House  and 
land,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 
from 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

80 

-8 

9 

4s.  id.  to 
10s. ; 

some  free. 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 
School  closed  for 
vacation.  [I'.] 

School  fees. 

Same. 

10  0 0 

Gratuity 

from 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 
School  fees. 

14 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 
School  closed  for 
vacation.  [P.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1S55. 

26  15  0 

National  Board, 
£2-1 : R.  8.  Ag- 
new,  .£2  15s. 

House,  10s.; 
School  fees. 

Sufficient. 

83 

13 

19 

51 

4s.  id.  to 
12s.;  some 
free. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

69 

- 

Small. 

33 

.4 

- 

17 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 

Satisfactory.  [F-] 

In  Incumbent  of 
Carneastle  and 
Presbyterian  Mi- 

castle  and  Larne. 

Deed. 

14  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

* 

- 

Sufficient. 

36 

63 

■ 

“ 

6s.  to  10 s. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

In  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  and 
Dean  of  Co  m<  r. 
Rep.  A.C. 

30  0 0 

Treasurer  from 
Wilson’s  legacy. 

100 

50 

83 

73 

10 

Tree. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

— 

15  0 0 

Part  by  Trea- 
surer from  Wil- 

residue  from 
subscriptions. 

- 

None. 

34 

79 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

In  minister.  Deed 

17  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£5. 

4a 

- 

Sufficient. 

26 

51 

j_ 

49* 

4s.  id.  to 
£1. 

Not  satisfactory. 

Tlie  school  is  order- 
ly, but  the  chil- 
dren backward. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  448. 

• Including  some  Independents  and  Methodists. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Couhse  of  Instruction. 

Crumlin  National. 

John  Nelson  In- 
gram, will,  death 
23  July,  1841, 
.£200,  producing 
£8. 

8 0 0 

To  help  to  support  the 
school  kept  at  Meeting- 
house-green, at  Crum- 
lin. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
me tic  Se0^ill>l1'’  ariUl' 
Scriptures  to  all  able  to 
read;  each  child  who 
brings  his  catechism  is 
taught  it. 

Culfeightrin ; Ballyvoy. 

Edw.  M'Gildow- 
ney,  will,  death, 
9 Dec.,  1834; 
£200,  Charles 
M-Gildowney, 
will,  death,  24 
January,  1842, 
charging  his  es- 
tate with  £15 
yearly  in  lieu  of 
foregoing  £200. 

Rent-charge. 

15  0 O 

For  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  lower 
orders  of  inhabitants  of 
parish  of  Culfeightrin, 
in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious 
creed. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures  read  occasion- 
ally ; children  who  bring 
their  catechism  arc 
taught  it. 

Derryagliy  Parochial. 

Mrs.  Haraill,  be- 
quest invested 
in  house  pro- 
perty ; presumed 
grant  of  school 
premises. 

Site  and 
property. 

5 0 0 

3 6 5 

Education  of  twelve  poor 
children  of  parish  under 
direction  of  Vicar. 

Bcp.  A.  C. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; his- 
tory; arithmetic. 

Vocal  music  (Hulkh). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Derryagliy  Parochial, 
Infant. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing on  slates. 

Needlework. 

Texts  of  Scripture  taught 
orally  to  those  unable  to 
read ; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 

Derryagby ; Rushy- 
hill. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors 
of  Erasmus 

Smith's  schools, 
£109  !3s.  id. ; 
subscriptions, 
£54  16s.  8d.  ; 
Marquess  of 
Hertford,  grant, 
31  Dec.,  1841  ; 
2 acres  (Irish);  3 
acres  (Irish)  for 
a life,  subject  to 
£1  7s.  3 d. 

8 0 15 

11  13  3 

For  a school,  the  master 
of  which  must  bo  a 
member  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  l'resbyte- 

Doagh,  National. 

E.  Jones  Agnew, 
lease  to  expire 
in  1858 ; pro- 

Site. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography  ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration; 
book-keeping ; natural 
philosophy. 

Theory  of  agriculture. 

Scripture  lessons  and  ca- 
teehism  to  all  who  do 
not  object;  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Drummaul;  Maherabeg 
National. 

K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £25 ; 
site,  presumed 
to  be  leased  for 
three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years, 
from  Earl  O’Neill 
in  1828. 

Site. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scriptures  to  all  able  to 
read : Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  l’resbyte- 

Dunaghy ; Clogh. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £50 
15s.  id. ; Samp- 
son Moore, 
grant,  21  June, 
1825. 

0 2 23 

4 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  grantor.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  cliil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim — continued. 


Mas 

TEn. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 

Number. 

Rel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

tS  \ 

11 
Is  a 

Play-ground 

1 1 
< S 

O 

United  Church. 

| 

« 

Presbyterian. 

O 

ots. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  ot 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
32  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Executor 
of  Capt.  In- 
gram, £8. 

School  fees 

00 

36 

63 

14 

“ 

2s.  to  12s. 

Very  satisfactory, 
but  schoolroom  is 
defective.  [E.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C., 
p.  448. 

In  John  M‘Gil- 
downey. 

Extracts  from  Will s. 

15  0 0 

Captain  M‘Gil- 
downey. 

School  fees. 

94 

Small. 

30 

36 

32 

4s.  id.  to 
£2; 

some  free. 

No  pupils  in  attend- 

quence  of  a holi- 
day. [E.] 

As  to  necessity  of 
inspection,  vide 
Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  448. 

In  vicar  of  Derry- 
aghy.  Rep.  A.  C. 

8 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Society. 

House  and 
garden, 
£2  12s.  ; 
School  fees, 

80 

- 

Hon,. 

38 

54 

37 

1 

16 

- 

10s.  to£l. 

Not  satisfactory .- 

[P-1 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  449. 

Same. 

5 0 0 

Mrs.  Thompson, 

Mrs.  Hamiil's 
bequest. 

School  fees, 
£5. 

80 

- 

Hon.. 

26 

42 

35 

- 

' 

- 

4s.  id. 

Infants  not  ex- 
amined. No  inter- 
val for  recreation. 

[P.] 

In  Vicar  of  Derry  - 
aghy.  Deed. 

2 0 0 

Rev.  T.  Thomp- 

House  and 

land,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£5. 

85 

None. 

17 

37- 

7 

21 

9 

_ 

4s.  id. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. [PJ 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  449. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

0 0 0 
Monitor. 

National  Board. 

William 
Agnew, 
£2  2s.  ; 
School  fees. 

“ 

- 

Sufficient. 

61 

103 

2 

2 

S7 

9* 

6s.  to  12s. 

State  of  instruction 
very  satisfactory. 
School  accommoda- 
tion and  discipline 
very  defective. 

[F.l 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  449. 

Same. 

14  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

u 

- 

Small. 

20 

69 

4 

' 

ns 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
14$. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Master  re-  - 
cently  appointed. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  449. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

13  0 0 

Diocesan  Church 
Education  So- 
ciety, £S ; A. 
Murray,  £2 ; 
Rev.  C.  Lett, 
£3. 

House  and 
garden, 
£2  10s.  ; 
School  fees. 

87 

- 

Hon,. 

48 

IS 

25 

29 

59 

- 

some  free. 

Satisfactory.  [E.] 

* Wesleyan  Methodists. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Net  Annual  .Income.  | 

Locality 
and  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

from  Land. 

From  Trust 

Dunluce ; Bonnyclas- 
sagli,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  T. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£100  7s.  4rf. ; 
subscriptions, 
£50  3s.  Sd. ; Earl 
of  Antrim, grant, 
31  July,  11541. 

2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
6 10  4 

£ s.  d. 
(Salary 

ral  fund.) 

£ s.  d. 
— 

Glenarm,  National, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £161 
10s.  8 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £161 
10s.  Hd.  ; Rev. 
W.  Wolsley, 
grant,  9 Feb. 
1825. 

Site. 

10  3 10 

Glenarm,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Glenavy,  National. 

John  Nelson  Ing- 
ram, will,  death, 
23  July,  1841, 
£200,  producing 
£8. 

- . 

— 

— 

8 0 0 

Glenavy;  Fourscore. 

John  Nelson  Ing- 
ram, will,  death, 
23  July,  1811, 
£200,  producing 
£8. 

- 

- 

- 

8 0 0 

Inver ; Bally snodd, 
National. 

K.  P.  Soc.  bnild- 
. ing  grant,  £33 
17s.  7</. ; Arthur 
Chichester,  re- 
newable lease, 
23  Aug.  1826. 

House  and 
Site. 

2 8 5 

' 

Killead  ; Ballyrobiu, 
National  (No.  2). 

John  Campbell, 
will,  dated  5 July, 
1825,  £409,  pro- 
ducing £20  9s. 

20  9 0 

Kilwaughter  ; Craiga- 
norne,  National. 

Edward  Jones 
Agnew,  grant, 
26  Oct.  1827. 

Site. 

2 9 7 

- 

- 

Lisburn,  Boys. 

Rowley  Hall,  will 
.,£1  16s.  10</. 
a-ycar;  George 
Whitla,  will, 
£100,  producing 
£5;  Jas.  Coul- 
son,  will,  death 
26  March,  1854, 
£100,  producing 
£5. 

11  16  10 

Course  of  Instruction. 


For 


English  school. 
Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
'or  sehoolhonse  and  re- 
sidence of  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 


Reading;  ■ 


'or  resident  school mastci 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantees,  con- 
jointly with  minister  of 
parish,  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  gran- 
tees and  minister. 

Deed. 


To  help  to  support  the 
school  kept  in  Glenavy. 
Extract  from  Will. 


To  help  to  support  the 
school  at  Knoekeairn, 
known  by  theappellation! 
of  the  Fourscore. 

Extract  from  Will. 


For  a school  .to  be 
ducted  tinder  regulation 
of  Kildarc-piace  Society 
Deed. 


gram- 


geography 

raotic  ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction : 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


tat  ion  ; geography  ; 
arithmetic ; geometry ; 
book-keeping ; chcmis- 


Scriptures  on  Saturdays; 
Scripture  Lessons  cii 
other  days;  each  child 
who  brings  his 
chism  is  taught  it. 


Scriptures  to  all  able  t 
read ; Church  catechist 
to  Church  children, 


Reading ; writing : gram- 

tatio’n  ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Scotch  Psalmody ; Scrip- 
t ures  to  all  able  to  read ; 

Presbyterian  catechism 


For  the  use  and  benefit  | Ret 
of  such  a school  in  the 
townland  of  Ballyrobiu, 
as  James  Campbell,  tes- 
tator’s brother,  might 
designate.  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  an  efficient  and  pro- 
per school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  under 
regulation  of  trustees. 

Deed. 


For  the  use  of  the  Lis- 
burn boys’  school. 

Exti  act  from  Will. 

For  clothes  for  the  poor 
children  as  thccommittee| 
for  the  time  being  shall 
deem  fit  and  requisite. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

For  the  boys'  school  at  the 
Dublin  road,  Lisburn. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 


■ : rc.i'hy ; arith- 

metic; geometry;  book- 

Yocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  w 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children : Presbytcriai 
catechism  to  Presby- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Scripture  Lessons  of  Na- 
tional Board. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catcclrism  tc 
Church  children  ; Pres- 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

■3 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

& u 

|| 
is  ~ 

Playground 

|| 

On  Roll. 

6 

0 

1 

f. 

I 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

Governors. 

House  and 
land,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 
from 

£5; 

School  fees. 

85 

" 

28 

some  free. 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory ; a 
great  deficiency  of 
maps  and  small 
hooks.  [E.] 

In  grantees,  in  con- 
j unction  with 
minister.  Deed. 

34  0 0 
Assistant 

National  Board, 
£24  ; Earl  of 

NationalBoard. 

Countess 
of  Antrim, 
for  ten  free 
boys,  £5 ; 
teaching 

class, '' £5. 

80 

~ 

Sufficient. 

62 

103 

39 

34 

30 

4s.  to  £1 ; 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

[E.] 

46  0 0 

National  Board, 
£36  ; Earl  of 
Antrim,  £10. 

- 

75 

~ 

Same. 

55 

95 

27 

38 

30 

- 

4S. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  when 
visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

[F.] 

In  local  patron 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

34  0 0 

National  Board, 
£26 ; Executor 
of  Captain  Ing- 
ram, £8. 

House  and 
pardon,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

107 

Sufficient. 

46 

119 

61 

49 

?s.  to  £1. 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory ; dis- 
cipline imperfect. 

Vide  Rz.RcP.!lC. 
p.  449. 

- 

25  0 0 

Executor  of 

Capt.  Ingrain, 
£8 ; Cli.  Ed. 
Soc.,  £8 ; rec- 
tor, £9. 

House  and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

106 

- 

None. 

45 

25 

18 

1 

6 

- 

4s.  id. 

School  disorganized' 
by  prevalence  of 
scarlatina.  [F.] 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  449. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

17  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

64 

~ 

Small. 

41 

66 

66 

" 

is.  id.  to 
10s. 

Master  absent  when 

inspected  by 
Assistant  -Com- 
missioner. [F.] 

Same. 

46  9 0 

National  Board, 

tors  of  John 
Campbell,  £20 

School  fees. 

85 

None. 

0/ 

104 

6 

91 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  2s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory.  [F.]j 

Same. 

19  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; William 
Agnew,  £2. 

School  fees. 

66 

- 

Sufficient. 

33 

61 

- 

21 

40 

- 

4s.  id. 

Attendance  too 
small  for  Assistant 
Commissioner  to 
report  on  state  of 
instruction.  [F.] 

In  Committee. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

30  0 0 

Committee. 

House  and 
garden, 
£7  j 

School  fees, 
£10. 

160 

60 

96 

82 

• 

14 

4s.  id. 

Not  satisfactory. 

[P-] 

Vide  Ex.Rep.A.C. 
p.  449. 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Locality 
arae'of  School. 


Estimated 
Annual  Valm 
School 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Lisburn,  Ulster  Provin- 
cial Boarding  School 
of  Society  of  Friends : 
1.  Boys. 


John  Hancock, 
will,  1764,  £923 
Is.  6d. ; .1.  Rich- 


Haughton,  will, 


Stc., £-5,279  13s.  2d. 
invested  in  Govern- 


pended  in  buildi: 
£1,300;  Marqn 
of  Hertford,  ren 


Lougliguile ; Bally- 
craigliogh,  National. 


Marquess  of  Her!-1 
ford,  lease,  for 
99  years,  18; 


George  Whitla, 
will,  £100;  Jas. 
Coulson,  will, 
death, 26  March, 


James  Coulson, 
will,  death,  26 
March,  1854, 
£50,  producing 


James  Leslit 
lease  for  3 
years,  from 
Nov.,  1826. 


K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £12 ; 
Thos.  P.  Hood 
and  Wm.  Kirk- 
patrick, lease 
for  one  life,  or 
thirty-one  years, 
26  Dec.,  1829. 

K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £37 ; 
V alentine  Whitla] 
grant,  10  No- 
vember, 1830. 


/or  education  of  children 
of  Friends,  tliemasterto 
be  a Friend,  and  school 
to  be  under  inspection 
of,  and  children  selected 
by,  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Master  to  teach  ten  chil- 
dren gratis,  and  board 
one,  and  qualify  him  for 
a schoolmaster. 

Copy  of  Will  (1764). 

For  supporting  the  school 
for  Friends’  cliildren, 

Extract  from  1177/(1801). 

For  the  use  of  the  provin- 
cial school  of  Lisburn, 
for  children  of  poor 
Friends. 

Extract  from  Will. 


Reading;  writing;  gram 
dem’ history;  arithm" 

tic;  Euclid;  mensura 
tion ; chemical  lectures 
Jvmns ; Scriptural  in 
struct  ion ; catechism  oi 
Society  of  Friends. 


For  clothes  for  the  poor 
children,  as  the 
miitee  shall  deem  fit 
and  requisite. 

Extract  from  Will. 

For  the  girls  school,  Scy- 
mour-street. 

Extract  from  Will. 


For  the  infant  school, 
Soyxnour-street. 

Extract  from  Will. 


For  a school,  undei 
lation  of  Kildare 
Society. 


For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 


For  a school,  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  g 
mar;  geography;  Eng- 
lish history;  arithmetic.. 

Plain  needlework  and 
knitting;  light  house- 
hold work ; making 
their  own  clothes ; mak- 
ing and  mending  boys’ 
shirts  and  socks. 

Hymns ; Scriptural  in- 
struction ; catechism  of 
Society  of  Friends. 

Spelling;  reading;  out-, 
lines  of  geograpny,  of 
grammar,  of  natural 
history. 

Needlework  and  knitting. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet  and 
knitting. 

Vocal  music  (flullah). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  tc 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  ti 
Presbyterians. 

Spelling  ; reading  ; 
rhymes. 

Knitting  and  hemming. 

Hymns ; Scriptural  in- 
struction ; Creed ; Ter 
Commandments;  Lord’s 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritk- 

Scriptures  by-  all  able  to 
road ; catechisms  of  res- 

Rcading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  in  the  auiho- 
rized  and  Bouay 
sions ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Prcsbyte- 


Scriptures  by  all  able  to 
read;  each  child  is  taught] 
his  catechism  by  master. 
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Operation-  County  op  Antrim — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

— 

& * 

Numl 

*~l 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

£ - 

O 

■s| 

5 

Play-ground. 

fi 

|i 
< si 

On  Roll. 



o 

| 

jjj 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

— 

£ s.  d. 

In  superintending 
committee. 

Rules  of  School. 

70  0 0 

50  0 0 
Superin- 
tendent. 

Trustees. 

Same. 

Board  and 
edging,  £25. 

Same. 

41 

Sufficient. 

13 

12 

+12 

Boarding 

struction, 
£5 ; one 
pays  £26 
19s.  Id. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  450. 

Same. 

35  0 0 

20  0 0 
Matron. 

r: 

Board  and 

40 

17 

Sufficient. 

13 

13 

- 

- 

- 

+13 

Boarding 

struction, 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

- 

25  0 0 

Miss  Stewart. 

ments,  £8. 

108 

- 

Sufficient. 

59 

87* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2s.  2a'.; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 

- 

24  0 0 

Committee. 

ments.  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

1C1 

- 

Small. 

58 

! 71 

40 

30 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

State  of  instruction 
unsatisfactory. 
School  accommo- 
dation and  dis- 
cipline satisfac- 
tory. [P.] 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
P-  400.  , 

- 

24  0 0 

Committee. 

School  fees, 
£4. 

93 

- 

Small. 

95 

130* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2s.  2d. 

Infants  not  ex- 
amined. [P.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1355. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

SI 

- 

Sufficient. 

38 

57 

40 

- 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

s„*. 

38  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

66 

Sufficient. 

53 

95 

6 

28 

61 

4s.  to  £1. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 

Same. 

17  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

62 

- 

Sufficient. 

77 

11 

12 

l 52 

- 

4s.  to  12s. 

Satisfactory.  [F.]J 

* Religions  of  pupils  not  clnssiiied.  t Friends. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Locality 
ante  of  School. 


| Annual  Value 
of  School 


Maglieramesk ; Brook- 
field, Agricultural. 


Legacies  from  time 
to  time,  £1,443  | 
1 Is.  tkl.,  producing 
£66  12s.  Klrf.  | 

yearly ; donations, 

subscriptions,  Ike., 

£2,162  18s.  !W., 
expended  on  bui  Id- 
ing;  and  £732 14s. 


Id. 


Ramoan,  Parochial. 


Ratlilin  Island. 


To  educate  and  provide 
for,  as  domestic  or  farm 
servants,  orphan  and 
destitute  children,  de- 
scended from  members 
of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Statement  of  Ma 


unexpired  ti 
years,  subject  to 
£41  14s.  1 


Thomas  Thornp- 
1 son,  will,  dated  28  i 
Feb.,  1799,  £184 
"s.  4d.,  since  ' 


will,  proved  16 
June,  1838,  rent- 
charge  £10;  pre- 
sumed grant  ofsit 

I House  built  by  Dr.  I 
Adam  Clarke, 
in  1831,  aided  | 
by  subscriptions; 
Earl  of  Antrin 
lease  for  99yea: 
1831. 

I IC.  P.  Soc.  build- 1 
ing  grant,  £20 
Samuel  Stewar 
and  others, grant, I 
2 Sept.,  185 

| K.  P.  Soc.  build-  I 
ing  grant,  £45 ; I 
J.  S.  Moore, 
grant,  2 Jan., 


John  Sharpe,  will,! 
dated  19  Sept., 
1798,  bequest 
now  amounting 
to  £164  19s.  7 d. 


I K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £20; 
Jas.  M‘\Villiams| 
lease,  for  lives, 
20  June,  1828. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d.;  sub- 
scriptions, £24 ; 
Rev.  R.  Gage, 
grant,  20  Dec., 

. 1822. 

| K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £80 ; 
John  M'Cancc, 
ewabie  lease,  | 
1 May,  1828. 


For  the  poor  school  of 
‘ trim,  under  regulation  of 
testator’s  son  and  daughter. 
Extract  from  W itt  (1799). 

For  the  school  formerly  held 
at  Antrim,  hut  since  removed 
to  Muckamore,  for  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  inline  li  i , 
neighbourhood, underregula- 


I For  erecting  a meeting- 
1 house  and  schoolhousc. 

liep.  A.  C. 


Course  of  Instruction, 


| For  a schoolhousc  to 
commodate  children  of  | 
surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. Deed. 


| For  a school  under  rug 
lation'of  Kildaru-pla 
Society.  Deed. 


(Part  of  sa- 
lary from 
funds  of 
Incorpo- 
rated 
Society.) 


I For  the  education  of 
least  twelve  poor  cl 
dren,  whose  parents  i 
unable  to  pay,  to  he 
leeted  by  testator's  tri 
tees,  and  the  Church 
and  Presbyterian  cler-  i 
nen  of  the  parish. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

I For  school  under  regula- 
i of  Kildare-placc 
Society.  Deed. 


I For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

I For  school  under  regula- 
tion of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gco- 

grgphy;  grammar;  arith- 
metic ; bookkeeping. 
Agricultural  employ. 

Scriptures ; Catechism  of 
Society  of  Friends. 


Keauing;  writing;  geo- 
graphy; grammar;  ari  tli- 1 

Plain  needlework  and 
knitting. 

Scriptures;  Catechism  of  | 
Society  of  Friends. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyter 
catechism  to  Presby 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; writing  from  dic- 
tation; geography;  arith- 

Scripture  Lessons  of  the 
National  Board. 

Reading;  wiiting;  era 
nu.r;  geography;  arithmi 

Plain  and  fancy  needlework ; 
and  knitting. 

| Scriptures  to  those  who  do 
not  object;  each  pupil  is 
taught  her  catechism  by 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Se'  iptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 
d ren ; Presbyterian 
chism  to  Presbyterians. 


Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; l’rcsby- 

Presby  terians. 

Reading;  writing;  aritb- 1 

Scriptures. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; writing  from  dic- 
tation; geography;  arith- 

| Scripture  Lessons  of  Na-_ 
tional  Board ; each  pupil’ 
taught  his  own  cate- 
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Operation.  County  of  Antrim — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Pu 

riLS. 

1 

§ 

o_g 

Num 

ber.| 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Nature  and 
Valueof 

Play-ground 

< 3! 

1 

6 

United  Church. 

6 

K 

1 

a 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  committee. 

Rep.  A.  C- 

60  0 0 
Master 
and  house- 
keeper. 

Committee. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

44 

14 

Sufficient. . 

29 

*29 

£1  to  £6; 
twenty 
free. 

Satisfactory.  [P.] 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

- 

25  0 0 

Same. 

Board  and  : 
lodging,  i 

28 

12 

Nome. 

23 

23 

- 

- 

- 

*23 

£1  to  £6 ; 
sixteen 
free. 

Pupils  not  examin- 
ed : mistress  ab- 
sent. CP.] 

IS  0 0 

Bequest  Board, 
Thompson,  £10. 

monts,  £5; 
School  Ices, 
£5. 

93 

None. 

24 

80 

10 

4s.  4d.  to 
8s.  8 d. ; 
some  free. 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory'.  [F.] 
Master  bedridden ; 
school  conducted 
by  his  wife. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

- 

31  0 0 

Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, £26 ; 
Rev.  G.V.Chi- 
chestcr,  £5. 

House  and 
land,  £1  ; 
School  fees. 

154 

- 

Sufficient. 

31 

50 

35 

- 

12 

t3 

PA 

Satisfactory'.  [F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  oft 
National  Hoard. 
Rules,  1850.  | 

14  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

73 

- 

None. 

33 

58 

" 

- 

58 

- 

some  free! 

Unsatisfactory. 

[F.] 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C. 
p.  450. 

Same. 

21  0 0 

National  Board. 

House.  15s.; 
School  fees. 

" 

24 

62 

* 

Mistress  absent 
when  school  in 
spected  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

[F.] 

In  trustees  and 
Church  and  Pres- 
byterian clergy- 
men of  the  parish. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

21  12  9 

Trustee  of 
Sharpe’s  lega- 
cy, £6  2s.  9</. ; 
Incorporated 
Society,  £5 ; 

■ Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£8  j liector,  £2 
10s. 

School  fees. 

85 

33 

46 

5s.  to  10s. 

School  closed  for  a 
holiday  when 

visited  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner. 

[F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  0 0 
• 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

64 

65 

20 

43 

4s. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  JFS. 
p.  450. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

12  0 0 

Bev.  Robt.  Gage. 

House,  £1 ; 
School  fees, 

“ | 

Fo««. 

20 

35 

10 

25 

" 

- 

4s.  to  6s. 

Island  inaccessible 
when  Assistant 
Commissioner  vi- 
sited neighbour- 
hood. [F.] 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

ments  and 
land,  £5; 
School  fees. 

48 

None. 

59 

3 

54 

8s.  to  12s. 

Satisfactory.  [F.] 
Part  of  school  pre- 
mises exchanged, 
but  not  by  deed. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

* Friends.  + Wesleyans. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Ii 

omo. 

Estimated 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

Fro 

1- 

ni  Trust 

£ 

I£.  P.  Soc.  build- 

Site. 

2 9 7 

For  a school  under  the 

ing  grant,  £28 ; 

Kildare-place  Society. 

mar;  geography ; arith- 

Deed. 

metic. 

and  others,  lease 

Scriptures  to  all  who  are 

for  three  lives, 

rian  catechism  to  Pres- 

byterians. 

Archibald  and 

Site. 

1 16  5 

13  10 

To  bo  put  out  at  interest 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Anne  Edmonds- 

by  dissenting  minister 

tone,  wills,  datec 

and  session,  for  tiro  time 

17  March,  1766, 

being,  for  a schoolmaster 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

and  9 January. 

ot  dissenting  commit- 

work ; crochet  work ; 

1777,  bequests 

nion  in  parish  of  Broad 

knitting. 

now  amounting 

Hymns  ; Scripture  Ex- 

to £73  16s.  lid. 

Extract  from  Will. 

tracts. 

premises  held  in 
fee. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

2 0 0 

13  1 0 

(Part  of 

For  an  English  school. 

Reading ; writing;  grain- 

Vide  Tabic  of 

salary 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

mar;  geography;  Eng- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

lisli  history ; arithmetic. 

general 

to  teach  children  select- 

Scriptures. 

Building  grant 

fund.) 

ed  by  Governors  Church 

English  ami  arithmetic, 

Baroness  Long- 

under  regulation  of  Go- 

ford,  grant,  1 
November,  1811. 

vernors.  Deed. 

Site. 

8 10  0 

For  a school  for  tire  edu- 

- _ 

Building  grant 

cation  of  youth.  Deed. 

from  Governors 
of  Erasmus 
Smith's  schools, 

subscriptions, 

John  Thompson, 
lease  for  500 

years,  1 June, 

1841. 

264  1 37 

1,563  4 5 

4 Jo  8 5 

612 

13  5 

house  pro- 
perty, and 
rentciiarges. 

Locality 

and 

ame  of  School. 


Templepatrick;  Craiga- 
rogan,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 


Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

1 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Aliogliill ; Craigs. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13  16s. 
lid.:  subscriptions,  £19 
7s.  8 d. ; J.  Caulfield 
and  T.  Staples,  promise  : 
of  lease  for  900  years, 
23  Feb.,  1821. 

0 10' 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 

£ s.  d.  i 

£ s.  d. 

1 For  a schoolhousc. 

Articles  of  Agreement. 

Ahoghill;  Dreen. 

L.L.  Fund,  £13  16s.  lid.; 
subscriptions,  £13  16s.  ! 
lid. ; Adam  Hanna, 
and  John  M’Neile,  1 
grant,  22  December,  : 
1825. 

Site. 

1 6 7 

For  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach 
children  selected  by  minister  of  parish,  or 
master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under  re- 
gulation of  minister.  Deed. 

Ballinderry,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Rev.  Jacob  Henderson, 
of  Maryland,  America, 

1 Od.  to  Incorporated 
Society,  1751. 

Vide  Table  of  General  En- 
dowments,]). 731. 

30  9 3 

For  the  erection  of  a charter  school,  at  or 
near  Ballinderry,  on  a site  to  be  granted 
by  Lord  Hertford. 

Statement  of  Incorporated  Society,  1759. 
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County  of  Antrim — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Pui 

MLS. 

1 

— 

3 

Number,  j 

Relig 

ion. 

Nature  and 
Annual 

%% 

5 2 

i 

j 

State  of  Instruction, 

Appointment. 

Sidary. 

By  whom  paid. 

\ alue  of 
other 

II 

ca.§ 
£ = 

[‘lav- ground. 

< 5I 

O 

(S 

O 

Charges. 

In  local  patron 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 
14  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

66 

— 

Sufficient. 

26 

31 

" 

1 

30 

' 

4s.  to  10s. 

Unsatisfactory. 

[F-3 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

Same. 

20  13  10 

Trustees  of  Ed- 
moridstone  be- 
quest, £3  13s. 
lorf. ; National 
Board,  £17. 

School  fees, 
£7. 

44 

None. 

40 

57 

1 

2 

4s.  4 d.  to 
10s.  ; 

some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

[P-3 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  450. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors,  £20; 
patron,  £5. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £5  os.;! 
Gratuity  j 

Governors, 1 
£5. 

260 

Sufficient. 

26 

43 

- 

43 

- 

4s.  4 d.  to 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory ; 
schoolhouse  out 
of  all  proportion 
to  the  exigencies 
of  the  neighbour- 
hood. [F.] 

20  0 0 

Incumbent  of 
Whitehouse. 

House,  £5 ; 
School  ices, 
£5. 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  6d. ; 
some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  .deed 
was  received. 

331.' 

)|e067 

1495 

)!  164 

”” 

* Including 

i-.on-subscribing  Prcebytcrii 

ins. 

Operation.  County  of  Antrim. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

In  existence. 

Another  parochial  school  having  been  built 
adjoining  the  church,  at  a cost  of  £400,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  support  two  schools 
from  the  same  resources.  Sep.  A.  C. 

Premises  now  in  occupation  of  the  son  of 
former  lessee,  from  whose  land  the  site  was 
taken  with  Ids  consent.  Rep.  A.  C.  [F.] 

In  Minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Schoolhouse  built  in  a situation  in  which  the 
school  could  not  be  self-supporting, and  when 
the  grant  from  Kildare-piace  Society  ceased 
the  teacher  was  obliged  to  give  tip  his  em- 
ployment for  want  of  means  of  support. 

1 Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  occupied  by  a tenant  who  pays  rent 
to  a farmer,  who  holds  under  Mr.  M’Neile, 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  Rep.  A.  C. 

[*1 

Never  built. 

It  appears  from  the  Kecords  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  that  in  the  year  1771  the 
Society  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the 
Karl  of  Hertford  a site  for  intended  school, 
but  without  success. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Societij. 

The  trust  fund  was  received  by  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society.  When  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner visited  this  locality,  neither  the  vicar 
ofBallinderrv  nor  the  agent  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford  had  heard  of  this  bequest ; on 
their  being  supplied  with  the  information, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  the 
locality  the  benefit  oi'  the  endowment.  [P.] 
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Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  is 


Locality 

Endowment.  - 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

' 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ballymoncy ; Bendoo- 

K.  P.  Soe.  building  grant, 
aided  by  subscriptions ; 
Charles  O’Hara,  grant, 
25  Atlg.,  1826. 

Site.  . 

£ s.  4. 
3 10  0 

£ s.  4. 

£ s.  4. 

For  a school,  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
plaee  Society,  to  educate  the  youth  of  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  ’ Dec,/ 

Ballynioney ; Drum- 

II.  P Soc.  building  grant 
aided  by  subscriptions ; 
Archibald  Getty,  grant, 
17  Aug.,  1827. 

Site. 

2 0 0 

- 

' . 

For  a school  under  regulation  of  ICildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Drumbeg ; Finaghy. 

Jno.  Charley,  will,  proved 
22  October,  1844,  £400, 
and  site. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

12  0 0 

£200  for  building,  and  £200  for  endowing  a 
school  on  a site  pointed  out  by  testator  , 
Ex  tracts  from  Wills. ' 

Dunaghy;  Cherois. 

L.  L.  Fund, £161  I0s.84. ; 
subscriptions,  £161  10s. 
Hd. ; N.  D.  Crommelin, 
grant,  4 March,  1825. 

1 0 0 

10  13  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Dunaghy ; Montalto. 

K.  P.  Soc.  building  grant, 
£60;  L.  L.  Fund,  £129 
4s.  7 cl. ; subscriptions, 
£129  4s.  74. ; N.  D. 
Crommelin,  grant,  18 
Nov.,  1824. 

1 0 10 

10  12  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulatioii  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Dunaghy;  Russell. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £ 1 6 1 1 Os.  Sr/. ; 
subscriptions,  £235  7s. 
74. ; N.  D.  Crommelin, 
grant,  4 March,  1825. 

10  0- 

12  18  1 

- 

- 

s„„. 

Dunaghy;  William. 

N.  D.  Crommelin,  grant, 
4 March,  1825;  K.  P. 
Soc.  building  grant, 
grant,  £92  6s.  14. ; L. 
L.  Fund,  £161  10s.  84.; 
subscriptions.  £235  7s. 

building. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

14  13  8 

Killcad ; Killaly. 

John  Dunne,  will,  proved 
23  February,  1827, £400, 
and  site. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

12  0 0 

£100  to  build  schoolhouse  on  site  devised, 
and  £300  to  endow  the  school  which  testator 
had  planned  for  the  use  of  his  tenantry  in 
Ilillead.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Layde ; Brockaghs. 

L.L.  Fund,  £161  10s.  94.; 
subscriptions,  £235  7s. 
74. ; N.  D.  Crommelin, 
grant,  1 December,  1824. 

1 0 0 

12  18  1 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Layde;  Glendun. 

N.  D.  Crommelin,  grant, 
1 December,  1824 ; L.  L. 
Fund,  £161  10$.  94. ; 
subscriptions,  £235  7s. 
74.  ; not  invested  in 
building. 

1 2 10 

1 11  3 

- 

11  18  1 

Same. 

Lisburn ; Longstone, 
Girls. 

JamesCoulson,  will,  death, 
26  March,  1854,  £100. 

“ 

3 0 0 

To  aid  a fund  intended  to  be  raised  to  build 
a schoolhouse  at  the  Longstone. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Raloo ; Gleno,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £75;  subscrip- 
tions, £75 ; Lord  Dun- 
gannon, grant,  6 Oct., 
1841. 

0 1 24 

5 0 0 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  a school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

and  4 sites. 

64  0 4 

84  1 0 

1 
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Master's  Appoir 

tment. 

Sehoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  trustees. 

Deed. 

In  good  repair. 

When  grant  from  Kildare-place  Society 
ceased,  the  master,  not  having  received 
adequate  support,  left  this  school  for 
another  under  the  National  Board. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  will  be  re-opened  in  a short  time 

as  a school  for  girls.  , 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.] 

In  trustees. 

Deed. 

A mere  hovel. 

Phe  late  master  was  superseded  for  age  and 
infirmity,  and  pensioned  off  by  National 
Board.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a competent 
teacher  to  undertake  the  post  of  schoolmas- 
ter. Rep.  A.  C. 

Locality  well  suited  for  a school,  but  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  reopen  a school  until  a 
a new  house  can  be  erected 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.l 

■'  ■ - - 

Not  built. 

The  executors  of  Mr.  Hill  Charley,  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  arranging  his  affairs, 
which  is  given  as  a reason  for  the  11011-estab- 
lishment of  this  school.  Rep.  A.  C.  [P.] 

In  grantor. 

Deed. 

Large. 

School  kept  up  by  Wesleyan  Methodist  So- 
ciety of  London  for  some  years ; and  when 
Society  discontinued  the  salary  of  the  master 
in  185-1,  the  school  was  closed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

House  occupied  as  a weaving  factory ; rent 
paid  for  it  to  Mr.  Crommelin  or  his  mort- 
gagees.  ^ ^ ^ ^ c p 451.  [F.] 

In  grantor. 

. Deed. 

Large  and"  very  dilapi- 
dated. 

This  school  was  kept  by  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society  for  several  years.  The  occupant  of 
the  sehoolhouse  had  lately  endeavoured  to 
re-establish  a school,  and  teach  it  himself, 
but  failed  to  collect  a sufficient  number  of 
pupils  to  obtain  a grant  from  National 
Board,  and  has  discontinued  the  school. 

Rep.  A . C. 

The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a caretaker. 
The  building  of  this  sehoolhouse  was  an  ex- 
travagant waste  of  public  money. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  451.  [F-3 

In  grantor. 

• Deed. 

Large. 

No  school  has  been  kept  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  that  any  school  was  ever  held. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Sehoolhouse  in  occupation  of  a farmer,  who 
pays  rent  to  creditors  of  landlord.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  so  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous a project  as  the  building  of  this 
sehoolhouse. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  '451.  [F-3 

In  grantor. 

Deed. 

Foundations  marked  out, 
but  house  never  built. 

Never  established.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  project  of  erecting  a sehoolhouse  here 
was  utterly  chimerical,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
no  prospect  of  ever  being  attended  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  scholars. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  451.  [F-3 

Never  erected. 

Never  established.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Richard  Dunne  considered  an 
additional  school  unnecessary,  as  the  Ivillead 
school  was  so  near  to  Ivillaly. 

Assistant  Commissioner  having  recommended 
immediate  steps  to  protect  endowment,  the 
case  has  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

For  evidence  at  public  Court,  vide  10300  et  seq. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-,  p-  452.  [F-3 

In  grantor. 

Deed. 

Partly  erected;  two  stories 
high,  and  intended  to 
accommodate  200  pupils 

Never  established.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  plan  of  this  school  was  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  or  probable  wants  of 
the  locality. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  formed  part 
of  an  extensive  scheme  of  colonization  which 
has  signally  failed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  453.  [F.] 

Same. 

No  house  standing. 

The  stones  which  formed  the  foundation  have 
been  removed  by  the  tenantry. 

A more  absurd  site  for  a sehoolhouse  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-,  p.  453.  [F-3 

- 

- 

i The  rector  has  hot  been  as  yet  able  to  accom 
! plish  the  building  of  the  sehoolhouse. 

Answer  to  Circular 

- 

In  Governors. 

Deed 

In  existence. 

I When  present  rector  took  possession  of  parisl 
he  found  the  school  closed.  He  placed 
! master  in  it,  at  a salary  of  £2o  per  annum, 
but  he  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
National  School  in  the  village,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  parochial  school  is  now  closed 
Answer  to  Circular 

Voii.  III. 
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Table,  No.  8 — Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

A„V,. 

Estimated 

1 Net  Annual  Income. 

of  School 
Premises. 

j From  Land. 

From  TV 
Funds, 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

Belfast;  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Rev.  Roger  Moore  Dillon,  will,  proved  7 
April,  1861,  £400. 

Vide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  426. 

~ 

12  0 

Derryheighan  j Dervock. 

Robert  Wynne,  will,  proved  17  June,  1848, 
devise  of  farm  held  under  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever. 

- 

~ 

- 

Lisburn,  Parochial  Schools. 

James  Coulson,  will,  death,  26  March,  1854, 
bequeathing  his  residuary  estate. 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

- 

- 1 

~ 

12  0 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

Net  Auni 

al  Income. 

1 ' 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Ahoghill;  Glenliugh. 

James  Blakeley,  lease  for 
lessor's  term,  24  May, 
1822. 

House  and 

£ s.  4. 

£ s.  4. 

For  education  of  the  rising  generation.  Lease. 

Ahoghill;  Lisrodden. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
BnildingFund,  £9  4s.  74.; 
subscriptions,  £7  7s.  84. ; 
presumed  grant  of  site. 

Site. 

1 0 0 

~ 

Ahoghill ; Tullygarley 

Henry  Joy,  lease,  1 June, 
1825. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

- 

For  maintaining  the  schoolhouse  on  estate  of 
grantor,  under  regulation  of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Lease. 

Antrim. 

Lord  Massercene,  will,  1695, 
£9  4s.  7 id.,  charged  on 
impropriate  tithes  of 
Muckamore. 

Rent- 

charge. 

9 4 74 

For  payment  of  an  able  schoolmaster  by 
minister  and  people  of  Antrim. 

Extract  from  Will 

Antrim;  Shane's  Cas- 
tle. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  9s.  24.; 
Charles  Thompson,  lease 
for  lessor’s  term. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

~ 

Drummaul;  Cloughoge 

William  Alexander,  lease, 
29  July,  1829. 

Si.-, 

3 10  0 

- 

For  the  purposes  of  a school  under  regulation 
of  Kildare-place  Society.  Lease. 

Kilraghts;  Ganaby. 

William  Getty,  lease  for 
three  lives,  15  November, 
1826. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  a school,  under 
regulation  of  Kildare-place  Society.  Lease. 

Magheragall : Bally  - 
carrickmaddy. 

Hugh  Dawson,  lease  for 
lives,  10  November,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Portglenone,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £415  7s.  84.  ; 
subscriptions,  £138 9s.  34.; 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, grant,  1 May,  1813. 

I 2 19 

18  4 7 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Shankliill;  Malone. 

Lord  Donegal,  lease  of  ten 
acres,  about  1777,  for 
three  lives,  and  forty-one 

10  0 o 

10  0 0 

- 

- 

For  erecting  a schoolhouse,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  master. 

Reports  of  Board  of  Education,  1807-12. 

Skerry  ; Freestone 
Quarry. 

Earl  of  Mountcashol,  grant, 
1 August,  1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

11  3 19 
7 Sites, 
louse  and 

charge. 

53  4 7 

9 4 7* 
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TABLES  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 


Fnr  t)ie  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

1 -*  the  Ulster  Institution,  Belfast. 

Extracts  from  Wdh. 

Vm  riving  a Scriptural  education  to  poor  chil- 
dren of  Dervock,  or  other  congregation  m 
connexion  with  the  General  Assembly.  ^ & 

I For  a perpetual  endowment  for  the  Protestant 
' Episcopalian  schools  in  the  parish  of  Blans, 
or  Lisburn,  at  discretion  of  rector. 
u Rep.  A.  C. 


Nature  of  Contingency. 


Death  of  testator's  wife  intestate,  or  leaving  any 
part  of  his  property  undisposed  of  by  will  or 
otherwise.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

After  deaths  of  wife  and  sister  of  testator.  Pres- 
byterian congregation  of  Dervock  ceasing  to 
be  in  connexion  with  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  ceasing 
to  be  a missionary  Church.  Rep.  A.  C.  [F- J 

Testator’s  business  being  discontinued  by  J antes 
1 Ward,  or  carried  on  by  him  under  any  other 
name  than  James  Coulson  and  Co.,  within 
ten  years.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Antrim. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  w 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
Bep.,  1826.  App.  p.  264. 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835.  App.,  p.  535. 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


The  lessor’s  term  in  lease  mentioned  has  long  since  expired. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.J 

£10  Irish  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a sehoolhouse  in 
1 820 : the  present  one  was  built  in  1830,  and  possesses  noendow- 
ment.  -Rep-  A.  C.  |J!.J 

The  lease  having  expired  on  the  1st  June,  1856,  this  school  is 
a National  school,  without  any  endowment. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [b.J 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  locality  that  this  endowment 
has  ever  been  in  operation.  It  would  seem  to  be  now  lost. 

Rep.  A.  C.  L“.J 

Charles  Thompson's  interest  in  the  lease  having  been  evicted  for 
non-payments  of  rent,  the  sehoolhouse  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Earl  O'Neill.  School  closed  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.] 

The  lease  expired  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  sehoolhouse  has 
been  converted  into  a dwelling  house.  Hep.  A.  O.  L*  • J 

The  lease  has  expired.  The  school  is  at  present  under  the 
National  Board,  and  enjoys  no  endowment.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The  lease  has  expired,  and  the  grantor  has  sold  his  interest  in 
premises.  ReP-  A'  C'  E*-] 

Discontinued  in  1848,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  attend- 
■e  of  pupils.  Premises  surrendered  to  grantor. 

11  Return  from  Governors. 


The  lease  has  expired. 


The  trustees  having  neglected  to  register  grant,  or  make  any 
riaimrespecting  it,  the  estate  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  without  any  saving  of  the  rights  of  thegrantees. 


The  sehoolhouse  has  been  con- 
verted into  a weaving  factory, 
and  the  estate  on  which  the  pre- 
mises stand  has  been  sold  in 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
discharged  of  the  fee-farm  grant. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  453. 


In  consequence  of  inquiry  by  En- 
dowed Schools  Commission,  the 
Kildare-place  Society  applied  for, 
and  obtained  £20  compensation 
from  Incumbered  Estates  Court 
out  of  purchase  money. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  453.  ;[F.] 
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Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  op  Antrim. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ballycastle,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Twenty  acres  planta- 
tion measure,  pro- 
ducing an  annua 
income  of  £-10. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  535. 

School  suppressed  in  1827.  The  land  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety, and  produces  an  income  of  £40  per 
annum,  less  taxes;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Incorporated  Society  pay  a 
yearly  subscription  of  £5  to  the  parish 
school  of  Ramoan,  and  afford  an  annual 
scholarship  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Society’s  institution  at  Dundalk,  to  be 
competed  for  by  boys  attending  that  school . 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Vide  Report  of 
to  Rep.,  p.  43.  ' 

Helfast,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Diocesan  Ss- 

Bequest  of  £500,  by 
John  Garr,  in  1S3S, 
for  the  seminary  of 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

Bishop  Dem-ir  states  that  the  will  was  con- 
tested and  set  aside,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion derived  no  benefit  from  the  bequest. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [P.j 

Vide  Table,  Ac.  i., 

Camlin;  Aghadarra. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  13s. 
10c/.;  subscriptions, 
£31  4s.  2d.  ; pre- 
sumed grant  of  site. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825,  p. 

The  school  mentioned  in  the  Report  re- 
ferred to  was  never  established  ; no  grant 
of  site  conid  be  obtained  for  the  school- 
house.  Rep.  A.  C.  p?.] 

- 

Connor;  Kells. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13  IBs. 
lid.;  subscriptions, 
£9 4s  7 (A;  Mr. John- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
p.  652. 

No  such  grant  was  ever  made  by  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  no  money  appears  to  have  been 
issued  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Fund.  Rep.A.  C.  [F.] 

Ramoan ; Drumwillin, 
Protestant  Charter. 

Hugh  Boyd,  grant  of 
twenty  acres,  about 
1737. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  535. 

Identical  with  Ballycastle  School  above. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.] 

- 

Randahtown,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s. 
Id. ; subscriptions, 

house  to  be  assigned 
to  minister  and 
churchwardens  for 
Parochial  School. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Report,  1S26, 
App.,  p.  265. 

Books  of  Commissioners  of  Lord 
Lieutenant's  School  Building 
Fund. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  existed 
in  the  town  of  Randalstown  any  school 
corresponding  with  that  described  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund  books. 

Rep.  A.  C.  [F.] 

Randalstown, Protestant 
Charter. 

Chas.  O'Neill,  grant 
of  twenty  acres  of 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  535. 

No  trace  whatever  can  be  found  of  this  en- 
dowment ; the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Ran- 
dalstown have  never  heard  of  it.  It  appears 
from  an  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  In- 
corporated Society,  dated  21  May,  1766, 
that  Mr.  O'Neill  had  made  a prouosal  for 
the  establishment  of  a Charter  School  at 
Randalstown,  but  the  funds  of  the  Society 
did  not  admit  of  such  proposal  being 
carried  into  execution.  Rep.  A.  C.  [F.  j 

Shankhill  j Malone, 
Pree. 

Instituted  by  Wa>. 
Legge. 

Same. 

The  school  was  built  and  supported  by  Mr.  1 
Legge  out  of  his  private  resources,  and 
was  entirely  under  his  control. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  has  not 
been  in  existence  for 
the  last  thirty  years ; 
Rep.  A.  C.  [P.] 

Tullyrusk;  Dundrod. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £12  18s. 
ad. ; subscriptions, 
£8  18s.  6 d.  ; pre- 
sumed grant  of  site. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825,  p. 

No  such  school  appears  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted on  this  townLand.  Rep.  A.  C.  [F.1 

[Extracts. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  Edward  Pennefather,  Esq.,  and  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  County  of  Antrim. 

Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Commissioners.*  Endowments  in 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation.  Operation. 

AhoghUl;  Ballymontna,  National,  School. — I asked  for  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  Ahoghill; 

(aged  twelve,  eleven,  eleven,  ten,  ten),  and  examined  them  in  writing  from  dictation,  Eno-lisli  m-am-  BaUymontna, 
mar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  None  of  them  could  write  from  dictation,  nor  were  they  taught  Natl0nal- 
grammar,  and  I could  get  no  answer  to  the  questions  I put  in  either  geography  or  arithmetic,  though 
they  were  very  simple  questions,  which  I generally  ask  at  every  school  of  this  class.  The  master  then 
examined  them  in  geography,  and  they  answered  some  questions  on  the  map  of  the  world,  but  not 
intelligently.  The  scale  of  proficiency  attained  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much  below  the  ordinary 
attainment  in  the  most  humble  schools. — [W.  D.  F.,  7th  August,  1856.] 

Antrim  ; Bow  Lane,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Boys'  School. — There  are  two  privies,  one  of  which  Antrim;  Bow  Lane 
js  used  as  a cowhouse  by  the  master,  and  he  has  so  occupied  it  for  three  years.  Erasmus  Smith’s 

This  school  stands  in  need  of  more  frequent  inspection.— [E.  P.,  13th  March,  1S56.]  English,  Boys. 

Antrim;  Bow  Lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Girls'  School. — I examined  in  the  girls'  school  Antrim ; Bow  Lane, 
the  head  class  in  geography  and  arithmetic ; the  answering  in  the  former  was  very  poor  and  the  Erasmus  Smith's 
answering  in  the  latter  was  indifferent.  The  mistress  attributed  this  in  a great  measure  to  the  English'  Girls- 
children  being  unaccustomed  to  be  examined  by  a stranger.  The  ages  of  the  girls  examined  were 
from  nine  to  eleven. — [E.  P.,  13th  March,  1856.] 


Antrim;  Creavery,  National,  School— The  schoolroom  should  be  floored  with  timber  and  the 
time-piece  should  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged,  respectively,  fourteen,  nine,  nine  and  nine 
years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  three 
was  very  good  ; that  of  the  fourth  bad.  In  grammar  and  geography  only  one  answered  respectably. 
In  arithmetic  three  answered  tolerably,  and  one  very  badly. — [W.  D.  F.,  2Jth  August,  1856.]  J 


Antrim;  Creavery, 
National. 


Armoy;  Mullaghduf,  School  — This  school  is  in  a very  declining  state,  whether  from  neglect  in  its  Armoy ; Mullagh- 
managemeut,  or  from  the  paucity  of  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  I am  not  able  to  say.  duff. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  seventeen,  ten,  ten,  nine,  and  eight  years) 
in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

The  writing  of  two  (aged  ten  and  nine  years)  was  very  good,  and  of  one,  aged  seventeen,  pretty 
good,  and  of  the  rest,  bad.  Three  answered  very  well  in  grammar,  and  two  knew  nothin./-  of  it.  In 
geography  and  arithmetic,  only  one  answered  respectably.— [W.  D.  F.,  9th  August,  1856°] 


Balhntoy,  School  — The  condition  of  this  school  is  a disgrace  to  a civilized  society.  It  enjovs  a Ballintov 
house  and  plot  of  ground,  and  an  income  which,  though  small,  might  be  considered  a very" fair 
endowment  for  a village  school.  The  schoolhouse  was  an  extremely  substantial  and  commodious 
building;  but  it  is  almost  roofless.  The  master  is  suffering  under  the  complaint  of  asthma  and  is 
unfit  for  Ins  situation  physically,  and  has  not  had  an  education  for  the  office,  being  educated ’for  the 
sea,  and  placed  as  a schoolmaster  because  unable  to  follow  a more  active  pursuit.  Three  of  the 
chddren  present  were  labouring  under  heavy  colds,  most  probably  taken  in  this  large  and  uncovered 
building.  I here  are  no  privies.  The  school  is  wholly  without  superintendence  of  any  kind  Neither 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  (who  is  an  absentee)  nor  his  agent,  so  far  as  I can  collect  look  after 
the  school.  None  of  the  clergymen  of  the  district  visit  it.  There  is  no  supply  of  books  ’nor  regular- 
course  of  instruction.  The  attendance  is  very  small,  and  it  is  so  much  lost  time  to  those  who  do 
attend. 


This  state  of  things  is  attributed  by  the  rector  and  agent  of  the  estate  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
appointment  of  the  master  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled  and  that 
the  popular  election  falls  upon  whoever  can  make  the  best  canvass,  irrespective  of  merit  or  competency 
and  that  consequently  all  control  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  or  the  clergyman  is  impracticable.  This 
_ have  no  doubt,  is  to  a great  extent  true  ; but  whether  it  might  not  be  counteracted  by  more  zeal 
and  readiness  to  co-operate  and  contribute  to  the  salary  of  the  master,  I am  unable  to  say  From  the 
very  general  interest  which  the  middle  classes  in  the  county  of  Antrim  exhibit  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, I am  not  sure  that  the  parishioners  of  this  district  would  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  a .rood 
school  if  those  whose  co-operation  they  might  reasonably  expect  were  forward  in  the  matter °and 
claimed  a voice  in  the  election,  not  by  interfering  with  the  legal  rights  of  the  parishioners,  but  in 
virtue  of  their  own  contribution  to  the  fund  for  the  master’s  remuneration.  There  is  no  other  school 
in  the  district  or  on  the  estate,  as  I am  informed. 

It  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  that  schools  such  as  these  should  be  subjected  to  some  periodical 
inspection,  and  not  be  left  to  fall  into  a state  ol  neglect  and  gross  abuse,  until  casually  brought  into 
notice  by  a temporary  commission.  J - ° 

I examined  the  only  pupil  present,  aged  thirteen  years,  who  was  capable  of  answering  any  thing.  He 
was  not  taught  grammar  or  geography,  and  answered  in  arithmetic  scarcely  respectably.  He  was  the 
9*  a coast-guard,  a class  which  I observe  value  a good  education  for  their  children  hmlilv  — 
[W.  D.  F.,  26th  August,  1S56.]  ° y' 


Ballyclug;  Parochial  School — This  is  a sad  example  of  a school  dragging  out  a miserable  existence 
in  poverty  and  neglect.  The  teacher’s  entire  emoluments  from  his  laborious  employment  cannot 
exceed  £6  or  £7  yearly.  The  wretched  being  who  is  doomed  to  starve  on  this  stipend  within  one 
aud  a- half  miles  of  a flourishing  town  like  Ballymena,  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  possess  the 
capacity  or  energy  to  teach  even  an  infant  school  such  as  this  is.  In  fact,  the  children  can  only  be 
sent  here  by  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  safe  and  out  of  harm’s  way  during  their 
parents’  hours  of  labour.  The  result  of  my  observation  and  examination  confirms  these  presumptions 
as  little,  if  any,  education  appears  to  be  given  in  this  school.  ‘ 3 

I asked  for  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  and  those  presented  were  respectively  a^ed 
^*T^ie  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Pennefather  are  marked  thus,  [E.  P.]  and  those  of  Dr.  Pcrguson  thus, 


Ballyclug,  Parochial. 
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twelve,  ten,  ten,  nine,  and  seven  years.  They  could  not  write,  and  knew  nothing  of  geography  or 
English  grammar.  One  boy,  aged  seven,  answered  very  well  in  arithmetic,  and  respectably  m spelling  ; 
the°other  four  answered  nothing  in  arithmetic,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  spelling.  I tried  them  in  read- 
ing, in  which  three  acquitted  themselves  respectably. — [W.  D.  F.,  9 th  August,  ISoG.] 

Ballymena ; Diocesan  Free  School  for  Armagh  and  Connor.— 1 consider  the  master  of  tins  school  a 
perfectly  qualified  person  to  teach  a school  of  this  nature,  and  the  locality  would  seem  eminently 
suitable  for  a good  classical  and  mercantile  seminary ; but  the  endowment  appears  too  stinted  to 
secure  the  undivided  attention  of  a competent  master,  and  can  scarcely  be  held  but  as  an  accessory 
to  a parochial  charge.  This  circumstance  hinders  the  school  from  answering  its  purpose  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  as  a place  of  resort  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  ol  the  town,  who  must  be 
much  more  numerous  than  is  represented  by  the  attendance.  If  the  endowments  cannot  be  increased, 
the  appointment  of  head  master  should  be  confined  to  a class  of  teachers  who  might  consider  the 
salary  a sufficient  remuneration  for  their  entire  time  and  attention.  At  present  the  amount  of  salary 
is  not-  adapted  to  the  class  of  teachers  appointed,  and  the  public  object  m the  endowment  is  almost 
entirely  defeated.  As  a free  school,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  open  to  the  class  ol  pupils  who 
would  'be  most  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  as  the  master,  looking  to  his  remuneration 
from  the  wealthier  and  more  respectable  classes,  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  the  school  select  and 
exclusive. — [W.  D.  F-,  23rd  August,  1856.] 

Ballymena  ; Guy's  Free  National,  Boys'  School. — In  the  boys’  school  I examined  five  pupils  (aged 
respectively,  thirteen,  thirteen,  thirteen,  eleven,  and  eleven  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  was  remarkably  good  and  the  answering  m 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  equally  good.  They  read  some  poetry  for  me  with  great  taste 
and  intelligence.  The  master  then,  at  my  request,  examined  them  m several  branches,  and  I was 
much  pleased  with  his  manner  of  imparting  instruction.  I consider  linn  a very  clever  teacher. 
[W.  D.  F.,  23rd  August,  1856.] 

Ballymoney;  Culduff,  National  School— l examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged 
respectively,  fifteen,  fifteen,  twelve,  nine,  and  nine  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  one  boy,  aged  fifteen,  was  very  good,  ol  three  respectable, 
and  of  the  fifth  bad.  In  English  grammar  three  answered  very  well,  the  rest  very  indifferently.  In 
arithmetic  two  answered  very  well,  and  the  rest  in  only  a very  middling  manner.  1 did  not  think 
well  of  this  school.— [W.  1).  F.,  2nd  August,  1856.] 

Ballyrasliane;  Bally  watt,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School.— This  is  altogether  a very  suitable 
sckoolliouse  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  very  well  maintained  in  all  respects, 
except  perlians  that  the  teacher  is  rather  young  and  ambitious  of  a higher  position,  and  in  conse- 
ouence  not  well  suited  to  the  teaching  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  to  the  humble  class  of 
pupils  that  resort  to  the  school.  The  pupils  whom  I examined  could  only  read  and  spell.— [W.  D.  I- ., 
27th  September,  1856.]. 

Ballyscullion;  Millguarter  Grange,  National  School. — This  school  is  not  well  taught.  I examined 
some  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  sixteen,  thirteen,  thirteen,  and  twelve  years,  in 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  answering  in  grammar  was  respectable ; in 
geography  the  ignorance  was  gross,  not  one  could  tell  me  the  capital  of  i ranee ; m arithmetic  the 
answerin'1'  was  not  respectable  on  the  part  of  aDy  of  the  pupils.  The  master  said  he  had  no  siate- 
nencils,  and  therefore  the  children  could  not  write  from  dictation.  I examined  their  copy-books— 
iu  o wrote  respectably,  the  others  badly.  This  appeared  to  me  not  to  be  such  a school  as  the  district 
requires. — [TV.  D.  F.,  16th  August,  1856.] 

Belfast  Academy—  By  deed  of  20th  July,  1767,  the  then  Marquess  of  Donegal  leased  the  ground 
on  which  the  academy  now  stands  to  Mr.  'Stewart  for  ninety-nine  years,  subject  to  the  rent  of  £10, 
late  currency,  lieriot  and  other  dues  ; and  the  lessee  covenanted  to  build  two  new  messuages  on  the 
front  to  Donegal-street.  By  deed  of  14th  January,  1786,  Stewart  assigned  to  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Holmes  and  Ewing,  in  consideration  of  £1,243  19-s.  Id.  It  appears  that  of  this  sum  ~900  was 
subscribed,  but  no  "trust  was  declared  by  the  deed  of  assignment,  nor  was  any  trust  declared  till 
20th  April  1814.  In  1719  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Maxwell  left,  by  his  will,  to  certain  trustees 
£1  300  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  north  ol  Ireland ; and 
the  trustees,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  were  empowered  to  apply  the  interest  of  the  legacy 
amor."  poor  congregations  and  students  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  they  were  also  empowered  to 
lend  the  principal,"  or  to  purchase  estates  of  inheritance.  It  appears  that  this  fund  became  the 
subject  of  litigation,  and  in  the  year  1789  all  that  remained  of  the  principal  was  £/00.  On  the 
27th  October,  1789,  this  sum  was  lent  to  the  assignees  of  Stewart  for  the  purpose  of  tins  academy, 
and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  premises  at  five  per  cent.  It  is  stated,  however,  m a book  kept  by 
the  trustees  of  tlie  academy  that  this  money  was  lent  free  of  interest ; and  it  further  appears  that 

the  trustees  of  Maxwell’s  will  have  never  claimed  cither  principal  or  interest. 

In  1803  the  assignees  of  Stewart,  the  original  lessee,  in  order  to  secure  Dr.  Bruce,  the  then 
principal  of  the  academy,  certain  advances  made  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  academy,  executed 
to  him  a mortgage  of  the  equity  of  redemption  ; but  further  subscriptions  having  beeen  raised,  this 
mortgage  was  subsequently  paid  off.  By  deed  of  8th  May,  1830,  the  then  Marquess  of  Donegal,  m 
consideration  of  £700,  demised  to  William  Tennant  and  John  Cunningham,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
as  tenants  in  common,  the  premises  comprised  in  the  lease  of  20th  July,  1767,  for  three  lives,  with 
a covenant  for  perpetual  renewal,  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  £1 0 5s.,  and  a fine  of  £1  5s.,  a licnot 
of  10s.  and  other  duties. 

It  appears  this  £700  was  advanced  by  Mr.  William  Tennant,  and  after  bis  death  the  Rev.  ft.  J. 
Brvce  paid  the  said  sum  to  his  executors ; whereupon,  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  trustees 
of  the  academy,  the  premises  were  conveyed,  by  deed  of  24th  June,  1837,  to  John  Cunningham, 
junior  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  on  the  trusts  declared  by  deed  of  even  date.  By  deed  ol  81st 
of  May  1839,  after  reciting  the  deed  executed  in  1837,  and  certain  resolutions  of  the  trustees,  the 
president  and  original  patrons  of  the  institution,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1822,  the  said  John  Cunningham,  junior,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  declared  that  they  and  the 
trustees  to  be  appointed  in  their  place  held  the  premises  in  trust  for  the  then  principal  and  masters. 
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an<l  all  future  principals  and  piasters,  of  the  academy,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  subscribers,  and  to 
such  rules,  and  regulations,  and  conditions,  as  therein  contained,  or  which  might  thereafter  be 
made,  for  the  management  of  the  said  academy.  The  deed  contains,  among  other  powers,  a power  to 
sell  or  mortgage. 

On  18th  June,  1842,  Lord  Donegal  executed  a renewal  of  the  lease  of  8th  May,  1830,  to  John 
Cunningham,  junior,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce. 

It  is,  I understand,  in  contemplation,  under  the  power  above  mentioned,  to  sell  the  premises  and 
to  obtain  others  for  the  purposes  of  the  academy.  However  desirable  this  may  be,  I do  not  see  a 
probability  of  its  being  carried  into  effect,  as  I apprehend  the  trustees  could  not  give  a valid  dis- 
charge for  the  purchase-money.  The  premises,  though  much  out  of  repair,  from  their  situation  in  the 
town  of  Belfast  are,  I should  think,  of  considerable  value. 

The  buildings  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  mathematical  schoolroom  and  preparatory  or  infant 
schoolroom)  built  before  the  premises  were  assigned  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  were  by  them 
adapted  to  school  purposes  out  of  subscriptions.  The  rooms  are  low,  and  ill-suited  to  school 
purposes. 

The  school  is  opened  at  10  o’clock,  with  prayer;  there  is  also  a class  of  Scripture  history  daily  ; 
the  boarders  join  in  family  worship  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  classical  school  I heard  some  of  the  boys  construe  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  which  they 
did  well.  In  the  mathematical  school  I found  a class  engaged  in  geography,  which  I examined.  It 
was  one  of  the  junior  classes  ; they  had  not  learned- very  much,  but  what  they  had  learned  they  knew 
well.  In  the  English  school  I examined  in  English  history,  in  which  the  answering  was  pretty 
good.  A few  questions  in  general  history  were  answered  well. 

In  the  infant  or  .preparatory  school  the  children  were  from  four  to  twelve  years  old.  The 
attendance  in  the  school  is  not  as  large  as  formerly ; it  is  frequented  by  boys  and  girls. 

The  French  and  drawing  masters  attend  but  for  a portion  of  the  day,  the  latter  only  on  alternate 
days. — [E.  P.,  24th  March,  1856.] 

JJc/j'asi  : J’redrrick-s.h-cit.  JuLionul,  G iris’  School. — -I  examined  the  head  class  in  the  girls’  school  in 
geography,  in  which  the  answering  was  pretty  good,  they  had  not  learned  much,  but  appear  to  have 
been  well  taught ; the  answering  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables  was  middling ; the  writing 
from  dictation  was  very  good ; this  school  was  very  orderly  and  well  conducted  ; the  schoolhouse  is 
airy  and  commodious,  a very  good  building,  and  each  department  of  the  establishment  appears  to  be 
very  well  managed  and  carefully  looked  after.  The  children  in  the  girls’  school  are  clothed  and 
supplied  with  a good  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  schoolhouse  daily.  The  children  in  the  infant 
school  are  fed  but  not  clothed. — [10th  March,  1856.] 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Boys'  School. — This  schoolhouse  is  a handsome,  well-finished  building  ; 
I think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  apartments  were  not  provided  for  the  master  in  the  schoolhouse.  The 
house  was  lately  broken  into,  and  the  gas-fittings  were  all  stolen ; a residence  would  be  a pro- 
tection to  it.  I expected  better  answering  in  both  the  boys’  and  girls’  school : that  in  the  latter  was 
very  poor. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  the  boys’  school  in  geography,  in  which,  however,  they  were  but 
beginners  ; the  answering  was  middling.  1 also  examined  them  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables, 
the  answering  was  fair.  The  'writing  from  dictation,  by  sixteen  boys,  was  by  one,  very  good  ; by 
five,  fair  ; by  eight,  middling ; and  by  the  remaining  two,  bad.  The  eldest  boy  examined  was  thir- 
teen, the  youngest,  eight  years  old. — [E.  P.,  3rd  March,  1856.] 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Girls  School — I examined  those  of  the  head  class  who  were  present  in 
geography,  of  which  they  knew  very  little ; the  answering  in  arithmetic  was  very  poor. — [E.  P. 
3rd  March,  1856.1 

Belfast,  Royal  Academical  Institution. — In  1810  Lord  Donegal  granted  in  fee-farm  about  four  acres, 
Irish  plantation  measure,  at  a rent  of  £22  15s.  Id.  In  1810  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  amounting  to  upwards  £25,000.  The  entire  of  this  sum  was 
expended  in  the  buildings,  purchase  of  furniture  for  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms,  books, 
apparatus,  and  in  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  The  late  Mr.  John  Park,  by  his  will,  bearing  date 
the  18th  November,  1S15,  devised  certain  premises  in  Anne-street ; the  annual  value  of  these  was 
£43  14s.  5d.  A portion  of  these  premises  was  taken  under  the  Belfast  Town  Improvement  Act ; 
the  purchase-money  was  lodged  in  court  under  tlie  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  paid 
out  under  the  orders  of  court  to  creditors.  The  income  now  derived  from  the  residue  of  these 
premises  is  about  £'25  per  annum.  Certain  premises  in  Barrack-street  have  been  purchased  out  of 
subscriptions,  and  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  These  have  been  let  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Belfast  at  £60  per  annum.  The  persons  who  lent  their  money  for  this  purpose  are  secured  by 
bond  and  judgment,  and  the  premises  are  barely  security  for  the  money  so  advanced.  A portion  of 
the  institution  has  been  let  to  the  School  of  Design  ; this  produced  for  some  time  £100  per  annum. 
The  school  was  subsequently  discontinued  ; it  is  now  re-opened,  and  the  present  rent  x-eeeived  by 
the  institution  is  £75  per  annum.  The  Queen’s  College,  having  no  dissecting-rooms,  took  a portion 
of  ilio  institution  for  that  purpose,  and  the  College  for  this  accommodation  pays  to  the  institution 
£25  per  annum. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  of  the  Queen’s  College,  about  two  years  ago,  gave  £100  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  exhibition  from  this  institution  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  This  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary,  at  £5  per  cent.,  till  the  principal  and  interest  amount  to  a sum  which  will  produce  £5  per 
cent,  in  the  funds,  or  until  mouey  come  from  any  other  source  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  After  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  debts  and  other  outgoings,  and  £10  for  two  exhibitions,  the  income  of  the 
institution  amounts  to  about  £118  per  annum  ; this,  however,  is  in  part  an  uncertain  income.  For 
the  Act  of  Incorporation,  by-laws,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  this  institution,  I beg  to  refer 
to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1827-  An  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant  was  given  to  this  institution  in  1814.  This  was  subsequently  withdrawn  ; it  was 
renewed  in.  1629  and  discontinued  in  1S49,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College. 

The  masters  of  the  different  schools  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  together  form  the  Board 
of  Masters^  one  of  whom  is  called  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Masters,  This  office  is  filled  by 
each  master  in  rotation,  and  he  holds  the  office  for  a year. 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Belfast  Boyol  Aca- 
demical Institution. 


Belfast ; Trinity 
Church,  Infant. 


Belfast;  Ulster 
Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
Blind. 

Billy;  Eagry, 
Erasmus  Smith's 
English. 


Camlin ; Ballydo- 
naghy. 


Carrickfergus ; Bal- 
lylagan,  National. 


Crumlin,  National. 


Culfeightriu ; Bal- 
lyvoy. 


The  masters  teach  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  other  masters  free.  There  is  no  nomination  at 
present.  Subscribers  to  the  institution  of  £105  had  a right  to  nominate  one  free  pupil  each,  but  it 
is  believed  the  right  is  exhausted.  By  one  of  the  by-laws  it  is  provided  that  on  the  death  of  a 
proprietor  his  heir  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  deceased  ; but  I do  not  think 
that  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation  this  is  a valid  by-law. — See  the  Act  and  By-Laws  in  the 
Report  of  1827. 

There  are,  besides  Mr.  Sullivan’s  exhibition  (which  is  not  yet  in  operation),  two  exhibitions  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast — one  awarded  to  the  boy  who  stands  highest  on  the  list  of  classical  scholars, 
the  other  to  the  boy  who  stands  highest  in  the  list  of  science  scholars,  from  this  school,  each  year  on 
entering  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

The  common  hall  is  opened  with  prayer  on  Saturdays.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Masters 
states  that  the  prayer  used  is  such  as  boys  of  all  denominations  can  join  in.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  bound  to  attend,  but  they  usually  do  so.  There  are  also  prayers  night  and  morning  for  the 
boarders  in  the  house  of  the  English  master.  The  New  Testament  is  read  daily  in  the  English 
master’s  house,  and  “ Watt’s  Scripture  History”  is  read  on  Sundays.  No  Roman  Catholic  is  obliged 
to  attend  at  either  of  these. 

I heard  some  of  the  boys  in  the  classical  school  construe  some  Lucian,  and  heard  some  parsing, 
both  of  which  they  did  fairly.  I heard  the  mathematical  master  examine  in  Euclid,  in  which  some  of 
the  boys  answered  well.  I heard  some  of  the  boys  in  the  French  school  read  and  translate  some  of 
Corinne,  which  they  did  well,  and  with  a good  accent.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  writing  were  very 
good ; and  on  comparing  the  present  writing  of  some  of  the  boys  with  their  writing  some  months 
back,  considerable  improvement  was  apparent.  Some  of  the  drawing  in  the  drawing-school  was- 
good.  There  was  some  very  good  architectural  drawing  in  Indian  ink,  in  which  the  scale  was  well 
reduced.  One  of  the  boys,  who  was  but  a beginner  in  oils,  showed  a good  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, and  a good  eye  for  colouring. 

There  is  a preparatory  school  attached  to  the  English  school. 

The  sewerage  is  not  good  ; the  ground  very  flat;  a large  main  sewer  has,  however,  been  made  to 
the  head  of  Wellington -place,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken  if  the  Board  had  funds  sufficient 
to  make  proper  sewers  and  drains  into  it. — [E.  P.,  7th  March,  1856.] 

Belfast ; Trinity  Church  Infant  School. — Miss  Wilson  completed  the  school  before  her  death,  and 
her  brother  has  built  a class-room  since.  The  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church  informs  me  that  in  the 
year,  1848,  he  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wilson,  apprizing  him  that  there  was  no  legacy  for  this 
school,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  endowed  the  schools,  but  that  he  conceives  it  better 
that  lie  and  his  family  should  be  free  agents.  Mr.  Wilson  pays  the  mistress  £20  per  annum. 

It  appears  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Wilson  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  bearing  date 
the  28th  of  January,  1856,  that  he  does  not  conceive  there  is  any  endowment  under  the  will  of 
Miss  Sarah  Wilson. — [E.  P.,  3rd  March,  1856.] 

Belfast ; Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. — The  pupils  look  healthy  and 
happy  ; the  building  is  very  handsome,  and  in  a good  situation ; the  rooms  are  large,  lofty,  and  well 
proportioned,  and  are  remarkably  clean. — [E.  P.,  5th  March,  1S56.] 

Billy ; Eagry , Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils 
present  (aged  respectively,  thirteen,  twelve,  twelve,  twelve,  and  twelve  years)  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  all  was  extremely  good — indeed 
remarkably  so.  The  answering  in  grammar  of  three  was  very  good,  and  two  did  not  answer  at  all. 
In  geography,  four  answered  very  well.  In  arithmetic,  all  answered  respectably. — [31st  July,  1856]. 

Camlin;  Ballydonaghy,  School. — The  salary  of  the  master  is  quite  inadequate  to  afford  him  a decent 
support.  His  entire  emoluments  do  not  exceed  £12  a-year.  It  is  not  creditable  that  the  service  of 
education  should  be  estimated  as  of  no  higher  value  than  about  eight-pence  per  day.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  expect  satisfactory  results  under  such  depressing  circumstances. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  fifteen,  fourteen,  twelve,  ten,  and 
ten  years,  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of 
four  was  respectable,  of  the  fifth  scarcely  so.  In  grammar,  three  answered  nothing,  one  (aged 
twelve),  very  well,  and  one  tolerably  well.  In  geography  only  one  could  name  the  capital  cities  of 
Europe.  In  arithmetic  all  answered  respectably. — [W.  D.  F.,  21st  August,  1856]. 

Carridfergus  ; Ballylagan,  National  School.— It  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  school  if  the  teacher 
were  sent  to  a training  establishment.  He  is  a careful  and  apparently  diligent  young  man.  The 
amount  of  instruction  at  present  given  in  this  school  is  small,  and  the  children  backward. 

I examined  the  two  boys  of  the  head  class  who  were  present  in  geography ; the  eldest  was  nearly 
twelve,  the  youngest  ten.  They  knew  very  little.  I examined  in  the  multiplication  and  pence- 
tables ; they  answered  well  in  the  former,  but  knew  little  of  the  latter.  This  school  is  attended,  for 
the  most  part,  by  very  young  children.  The  school  was  orderly  and  well  conducted.— ri  1th  March, 
1856.] 

Crumlin ; National  School. — I examined  five  children  from  the  third  class  (aged  twelve,  ten,  nine 
eight,  and  eight  years),  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The 
writing  and  answering,  in  all  respects,  were  remarkably  good,  and  extremely  gratifying.  The  school- 
room requires  to  be  boarded. — [W.  D.  F.,  21st  August,  1856.] 

Cidfeightnn  ; Ballyvoy,  School. — This  school,  which  has  a very  competent  teacher,  so  far  as  I could 
judge  by  his  manner  and  appearance,  appears  to  me  to  require  some  efficient  visitation.  It,  I have 
no  doubt,  would  considerably  improve  the  diligence  of  the  teacher,  and  secure  the  observance  of  the 
rules  laid  down  for  his  conduct.  I observed,  on  inquiring,  that  a set  of  printed  rules  were  hung  up 
in  the  schoolroom  with  Mr.  M‘Gildowney’s  name  printed  at  foot:  one  of  these  rules  is,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  read  every  day  by  all  present  who  are  able  to  read.  But  in  reply  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils,  I was  answered  that  this  rule  was  only  recognized  in  this- 
sense,  that  those  able  should  also  be  willing  to  read,  and  that  this  interpretation  had  resulted  in  the- 
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Holy  Scriptures  not  having  been  read  in  this  school  by  any  pupil  in  any  version  for  the  preceding 
fortnight  or  month,  to  the  recollection  of  the  master;  and  that  instead  of  the  Scripture  reading,  had 
been  substituted  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  of  the  National  Board,  a very  instructive  and  enter- 
taining collection  of  extracts  from  profane  writers.  I could  not  find  that  this  violation  of  the  printed 
rule  had  any  sanction  from  the  patrons,  but  that  the  children  preferred  to  read  the  lesson  book,  and 
that  the  master  and  the  agent  of  Mr.  M'Gildowncy  had,  on  conference,  considered  it  not  prudent  to 
observe  the  rule  in  its  integrity,  as  it  had  been  objected  to  by  the  parish  priest. 

As  to  the  propriety,  or  policy,  of  altering  this  rule,  where  the  great  body  of  the  pupils  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  especially  having  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  original  testator,  that  this  school  should 
be  open  to  pupils  without  distinction  as  to  their  religious  creed,  I offer  no  opinion,  as  I have  no  duty 
to  discharge  in  connexion  with  it  further  than  to  report  that  the  printed  rule  is  not  observed,  and  that, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  school  being  without  proper  visitation,  there  is  no  security  that  any 
rule  laid  down  for  its  management  will  be  observed.  The  school  is  also  unprovided  with  a roll  or 
register  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
its  condition. — [W.  1).  F.,  3rd  August,  1856.] 

Derryaghy  ; Parochial  School. — Needlework,  I think,  should  be  taught  to  the  elder  girls ; it  is  Derryaghy,  Paro- 
now  only  taught  in  the  infant  school ; formerly  the  girls  used  to  go  from  the  upper  to  the  infant  dual, 
school,  for  a portion  of  the  day,  to  learn  needlework,  &c.,  and  this  practice,  as  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  resumed.  . 

I examined  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the  children  were  backward.  Those  present  were  only  just 
be"inning  geography.  The  writing  from  dictation  by  two  was  very  good ; by  one,  fair ; and  by 
three,  middling. 

The  master  stated  that  the  attendance  on  Saturday  (which  was  the  day  of  my  visit)  was  always 
thin,  and  that  none  of  his  best  pupils  were  in  school  this  day.  I saw  some  specimens  of  writing 
by  some  of  the  pupils,  which  were  good. — [E.  P.,  18th  March,  1856.] 

Derryaghy;  Rmhyhill  School. — The  late  storm  has  stripped  off  some  of  the  ridge  tiles,  some  of  Derryaghy; 
those  remaining  are  loose.  The  schoolroom  is  ceiled,  but  part  of  the  ceiling  has  fallen  off,  owing,  BushyUUL 
as  the  master  says,  to  the  slates  not  having  been  rendered.  Rev.  T.  Thompson,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  was  absent,  otherwise,  the  master  states,  the  repairs  would  have  been  made  before  this.  If 
these  repairs  are  not  soon  attended  to,  much  more  injury  will  ensue. 

The  schoolhouse  is  situate  out  of  the  way,  at  the  back  of  the  hills,  over  Lisburn.  The  amount  of 
instruction  given  in  the  school  appears  to  be  little.  The  report  of  the  inspector,  as  appears  by  the 
report  book,  is  unfavourable  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  There  were  but  three  pupils  present 
when  I visited  the  school ; though  the  morning  was  wet,  there  was  nothing  in  the  weather  to 
justify  the  non-attendance  of  the  children.  The  children  are  very  backward  ; and  a farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  seemed  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school,  spoke  of  it  as  being  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  : every  tiling  about  the  school  was  calculated  to  give  this  impression.  The  provision 
for  the  master  is  miserably  small. 

Of  the  three  pupils,  none  could  answer  in  geography  or  in  arithmetic,  nor  could  they  write  from 
dictation  ; indeed  only  one  of  them  could  write,  and  he  was  but  a beginner.  The  master  states  that 
the  small-pox  is  very  prevalent,  which  prevents  the  children  attending  the  school. — [E.  P.,  19th 
March,  1856.] 

Doagh,  National  School. — I examined  five  pupils,  aged  respectively  fourteen,  thirteen,  thirteen,  Doagh,  National, 
eleven,  and  ten  years,  in  writing  from  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  heard  the 
master  examine  them  in  algebra.  The  writing  and  answering  of  all  was  extremely  creditable  and 
satisfactory.  The  schoolroom  is  totally  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  so  large  a school  as  is  usually 
assembled  here.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  extremely  bad ; the  noise  intolerable.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  attributable  in  some  degree  to  there  being  so  large  a number  of  scholars,  packed  together  in 
so  small  a room. — [W.  D.  F.,  19th  August,  1856.] 


County  of  Antrim. 

Endowments  in. 
Operation. 
Culfeightrin ; Bal- 
lyvoy. 


Drummaul ; Magherabeg,  National  School. — I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  (aged  Drummaul;  Mahera- 
twelve,  eleven,  ten,  and  nine  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  beg,  National, 
arithmetic.  * Two  wrote  indifferently,  and  the  rest  could  not  write  at  all  from  dictation.  I could  get 
no  answer  in  either  grammar  or  geography.  In  arithmetic  the  answering  was  wretched ; in  spelling, 
very  middling. 

The  present  master  is  too  short  a time  in  the  school  to  be  fairly  answerable  for  the  disgraceful 
state  in  which  the  school  is  at  present. — [W.  D.  F.,  16th  August,  1856.] 

Glenavy,  National  School. — The  discipline  of  this  school  seems  to  me  very  imperfect — [W.  D.  F.,  Glenavy,  National. 
25th  August,  1856.] 


Glenavy;  Four  Score,  School. — The  school  during  my  visit  was  placed  under  unfavourable  cir-  Glenavy, Four  Score, 
cumstances,  as  the  children  were  dispersed  by  the  recent  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

It  is  a very  neat,  comfortable  house. 

I examined  five  of  the  pupils  present  (aged  thirteen,  twelve,  eleven,  eleven,  and  eleven  years)  in 
writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  only  was  - 
respectable;  the  answering  in  grammar  and  geography  absolutely  nothing.  In  arithmetic  three 
answered  pretty  well,  and  the  other  two  very  badly. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  appointment  of  the  master,  and  the  total  disorganization  of  the  school 
by  reason  of  scarlatina,  it  would  not  be  just  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  teaching 
from  the  specimen  which  I had. — [W.  I).  F.,  28th  August,  1856.] 

Lisburn,  Roys'  School. — This  school  would  be  benefited  by  regular  inspection  by  competent  Lisburn,  Boys, 
persons.  The  children  are  backward. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  middling.  The  master  stated 
that  they  had  only  commenced  learning  geography,  and  that  none  of  the  boys  wrote  from  dictation. 

I saw  the  exercise  books  in  arithmetic  of  some  of  the  boys  (as  well  of  those  now  in  the  school  as  of 
some  who  had  left),  the  writing  and  figures  in  these  were  neat  and  good,  as  were  the  exercise  books 
in  book-keeping  of  some  of  the" boys  who  had  left  school.— [E.  R.,  9th  March,  1856.] 

Vol.  III.  3 M 
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County  of  Antrim. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Lisburn,  Ulster 
Provincial  Boarding 
Schools  of  Society 
of  Friends. 


Lisburn;  Seymour- 
street,  Girls. 


Magheramesk ; 
Brookfield  Agricul- 
tural, Boys  and 
Girls. 


Muckamore ; 
Muckamore  Abbey, 


Ealoo;  Loughmorne, 
National,  No.  2. 


Basharkin ; 
Bellaghy,  National. 


Shankhill ; Han- 
nahstown,  National. 


Skerry;  Correan, 
National. 


Templecoran;  Bal- 
lycarry,  National, 
Girls. 


Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding  Schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — I examined  the  boys  in 
geography,  in  which  they  answered  pretty  well.  I also  examined  in  arithmetic,  in  which. the 
answering  was  fail-.  The  answering  in  English  history  was  pretty  good. 

In  the  girls’  school  I examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answering  was  good,  by  one  very  good 
The  answering  of  most  of  the  girls  in  arithmetic  was  fair.  They  had  not  learned  much  of  the  history 
of  England.  3 

Both  schools  were  very  orderly,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  every  part  of  the  premises 
was  scrupulously  clean. — [E.  P.,  15th  March,  1856.] 

Lisburn;  Seymour-street,  Girls'  School. — I examined  the  head  class  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical 
tables;  the  answering,  except  by  one  girl,  was  very  indifferent.  I also  examined  in  geography,  of 
which  they  knew  hardly  any  thing.  They  were  not  able  to  write  from  dictation.  The  age  of  the 
eldest  was  thirteen,  of  the  youngest,  nine. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  backward.  The  school  was  orderly,  and  the  children  clean  and  well 
clad.  The  schoolhouse  is  a neat  building,  and  well  situated. — [E.  P.,  19th  March,  1856.] 

Magheramesk;  Brookfield,  Agricultural  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  school  premises  have  been 
erected  on  the  security  of  a terminable  lease,  but  a fee-farm  grant  of  them  is  expected. 

I examined  the  first  and  second  classes  in  geography  ; the  answering  was  ready  and  good. 

I also  examined  them  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  they  answered  very  well. 

I did  not  examine  in  the  girls’  school,  as  the  mistress  was  absent.  I went  over  some  of  the  farm 
in  which  the  work  was  neatly  and  well  done. — [E.  P.,  18th  December,  1855.] 

Muckamore;  Muckamore  Abbey,  School. — The  master,  though  an  extremely  intelligent  person,  and 
quite  possessed  of  his  mental  powers  during  my  visit,  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  a bodily 
disease  which  disabled  him  from  leaving  his  bed  before,  and  ever  since,  his  appointment  to  this  school. 
His  wife,  however,  supplies  his  place,  and  the  specimen  of  the  education  which  1 had  in  my  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  a very  fair  sample  of  a good  school. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  may  continue,  must  depend  upon  an  active  surveillance  and  inspection 
which  the  school  at  present  happens  to  possess  in  the  incumbent  of  the  grange. 

In  my  opinion,  the  trust  created  by  the  founder  of  the  endowment  is  not  faithfully  executed  if 
the  interests  of  this  school  are  suffered  to  be  made  subordinate  to  any  compassionate  provision  for 
a worthy  and  helpless  man. 

At  the  present  moment  I do  not  think  this  conflict  of  duty  and  compassionate  consideration  has 
taken  place  to  any  serious  extent ; but  I think  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  happening  : and  it  does 
suggest  the  remark,  that  this,  and  other  privately  endowed  schools,  stand  in  great  need  of  constant 

and  periodical  inspection,  which  ought  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  public  opinion. D F 

20th  August,  1856.]  1 1 L 

Raloo;  Loughmorne,  National,  No.  2,  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present 
(aged  respectively  fourteen,  eleven,  ten,  ten,  and  nine  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  two,  aged  each  ten  years,  was  very  good,  and 
of  two,  aged  eleven  and  nine,  only  middling,  and  of  one  boy,  aged  fourteen  (lately  come  to  the 
school)  very  bad.  In  grammar,  one  only  answered  well.  In  geography  none  answered.  Their 

ignorance  was  shameful.  In  arithmetic,  one  answered  respectably,  the  rest  indifferently. PW”  D.  P 

4th  September,  1856.] 

Basharkin;  Bellaghy,  National  School. — I examined  six  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged 
respectively  fifteen,  thirteen,  eleven,  ten,  ten,  and  nine  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  Engfish 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  three,  aged  eleven,  ten,  and  nine  years,  was 
very  good.  The  answering  of  all  in  grammar  was  very  good.  In  geography  three,  aged  fifteen, 
thirteen,  and  eleven,  answered  very  well ; the  rest,  nothing.  In  arithmetic,  all  answered  very  well. 

This  appeared  to  me  a very  well-taught  school. — [W.  D.  F.,  16th  August,  1856.] 

Shankhill;  Hannahstown,  National  School. — By  deed,  dated  1st  May,  1828,  John  M'Cance  of 
Suffolk,  Esq.,  granted  to  Matthew  Charley  and  'Robert  Moate  that  piece  of  ground  lyinn-  on  ’the 
east  side  of  the  highway  leading  from  Dunmurry  to  Antrim,  on  which  the  schoolhouse  had  been 
lately  built ; and  also  that  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  said  road,  containing  altogether  one 
acre,  two  roods,  and  nineteen  perches,  statute  measure,  situated  in  the  townland  of  Hannahstown 
to  hold  for  three  lives,  and  such  other  lives  as  should  be  added  for  ever,  in  pursuance  of  a covenant  for 
perpetual  renewal  of  said  grant,  subject  to  a nominal  rent  of  sixpence. 

Since  the  date  of  this  grant,  Mr.  M'Cance  finding  that  the  teacher’s  acre  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
injuriously  trenched  on  the  farm  from  which  it  was  taken,  substituted  a piece  of  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  and  behind  the  schoolhouse,  by  way  of  exchange,  and  which  the  teacher  has  occupied 
since.  It  is  about  two  acres  in  quantity,  but  inferior  in  quality ; however,  it  seems  a fair  equiva- 
lent, and  more  convenient  to  all  parties.  I could  not  ascertain  that  it  is  secured  by  any  deed,  but 
the  continued  possession  and  lapse  of  time  will  confer  a title  substantially  good.— fW  D.  F. 
6th  September,  1856.]  L 

Skerry;  Correan,  National  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  was  very  good,  but  the 
answering  in  grammar  and  geography  was  almost  nil.  In  arithmetic  three  answered  respectably  in 
the  multiplication  table,  but  none  could  answer  in  the  pence  table.  The  school  has  evidently  been 
much  neglected,  but  the  present  teacher,  perhaps,  will  improve  it. — [W.  D.  F.,  13th  August,  1856.] 

Templecoran;  Ballycarry,  National,  Girls'  School.— This  is  an  old  and  poor  house.  Those  of  the 
children  who  were  present  were  very  backward;  the  day  of  my  visit  was  Saturday,  when,  as  reported 
to  me,  the  attendance  is  always  thin.  The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  does  not  appear 
much. — [E.  P.,  16th  June,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Dunaghy ; Cherois  School. — There  is  a site,  consisting  at  present  of  about  two  roods  and  thirty- three 
perches,  on  which  a schoolhouse  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  £350  Irish.  The  schoolroom  is  fifty  feet 
three  inches  long,  by  sixteen  feet  three  inches  wide.  It  is  situated  in  the  small  and  not  very  thriving 
village  of  Newtown  Crommelin,  and  within  one  mile  of  the  schoolhouses  called  Russell  and  Montalto, 
and  within  two  miles  of  the  proposed  schoolhouse  called  William,  for  each  of  which  Mr.  Crommelin 
received  large  grants  of  public  money.  The  present  site  was  well  suited  for  a small  school,  but 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  three  schoolhouses,  intended  to  accommodate  in  the  aggregate 
nearly  1,000  pupils,  for  a parish  containing  by  the  last  Census  876  inhabitants  (adults  and  infants 
included),  and  for  a village  containing  142  persons,  a more  preposterous  waste  of  public  money 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  involved  in  the  erection  of  this  and  the  other  three  schools. 

By  the  deed  one  acre  of  land  was  granted,  but  I could  only  see  two  roods,  thirty-three  perches 
at  present  attached  to  the  schoolhouse.  This  is  let  to  a tenant,  who  uses  the  house  as  a weaving 
factory,  and  pays  rent  for  itaud  the  adjacent  lands  to  Mr.  Crommelin  or  his  mortgagees. — [W.  D.  F., 
16th  August,  1856.] 

Dunaghy;  Montalto  School. — There  is  a site  consistiug  of  about  one  acre  and  ten  perches,  statute 
measure,  on  which  a schoolhouse  had  been  built,  at  a cost  of  about  £280.  The  schoolroom  is  forty 
feet  ten  inches  long, by  sixteen  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet  eight  inches  high.  It  was  stated  to  me 
by  the  incumbent  that  300  pupils  had  been  inspected  here  once  by  Dr.  Drew.  However,  the  situation 
did  not  appear  to  me  suitable  for  so  large  a schoolhouse,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other 
schoolhouses,  called  Cherois  and  Russell,  and  the  intended  schoolhouse,  called  William,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a great  waste  of  public  money  to  have  contributed  so 
large  a sum  as  £161  towards  its  erection. 

There  are  no  funds  at  present  available  for  the  support  of  the  school ; but  it  appears  from  an 
extract  made  from  the  register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  that  His  Excellency  recom- 
mended a grant  of  £140,  late  currency,  in  aid  of  further  sum  of  £140  for  the  erection  of  this  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a very  extravagant  waste  of  the  public  money.  A school  was  kept  here 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  schoolhouse  built  in 
the  town  of  Newtowncrommeliu  or  Cherois.  The  house  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  dilapidation ; 
the  windows  are  broken,  and  the  roof  stripped.  It  is  occupied  by  a caretaker ; the  incumbent’s 
cattle  graze  on  the  piece  of  land.  The  incumbent  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a school  and  teach  it 
himself,  but  has  failed  to  collect  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  obtain  a grant  from  the  National 
Board,  and  has,  in  consequence,  discontinued  the  school. — [W.  D.  F.,  16th  August,  1856.] 

Dunaghy;  Russell  School. — There  is  a site  consisting  of  about  one  acre  statute  measure,  upon 
which  a schoolhouse  has  been  built,  at  a cost  of  £430  Irish.  The  upper  schoolroom  is  fifty  feet 
three  inches  long  by  sixteen  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  eleven  feet  high.  The  situation  appears 
to  me  most  extraordinary  for  the  site  of  a fourth  schoolhouse  of  such  very  large  dimensions,  erected 
within  a circle  whose  radius  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  a-lialf,  and  in  a parish  whose  entire  popu- 
lation, including  adults,  does  not  amount  to  the  number  of  children  which  the  four  schools  were 
intended  to  accommodate. 

There  are  no  funds  available  for  its  support,  but  it  appears  from  an  extract  made  from  the  Register 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  that  a grant  of  a sum  of  £175  (Irish)  from  that  fund  was 
approved  of  in  aid  of  a further  sum  of  £255  (Irish),  to  be  raised  by  private  contributions  for  the 
erection  of  this  school.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Crommelin  received  this  money,  and  acknowledged  its 
receipt  by  the  execution  of  a deed. 

The  erection  of  a schoolhouse  of  this  nature  in  such  a position  was  originally  so  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a plan  being  conceived  or  sanctioned,  and  aided  by 
so  large  a grant  of  public  money.  From  want  of  pupils,  and  means  to  maiutain  a master,  this 
school  could  not  subsist.  No  school  has  been  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  I could  not 
ascertain  with  certainty  that  any  school  was  ever  held  there.  The  house  is  now  a farm-house, 
occupied  by  a tenant  who  pays  a rent  for  the  house  and  acre  of  land  to  Mr.  Crommelin,  or  his 
mortgagee  or  representative. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  re-establish  the  school  without  a further  waste  of  public 
money. — [W.  D.  F.,  23rd  August,  1856.] 

Dunaghy  ; William  School. — With  very  great  difficulty,  and  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  sergeant 
of  police  and  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  the  traces  of  this  intended  schoolhouse  have  been  discovered. 
It  appears  that  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Newtowncrommeliu,  on  the  road  to  Cushendall,  and 
about  one  mile  north-east  of  the  schoolhouse  called  Russell,  the  site  of  an  extensive  schoolhouse,  in 
some  respects  answering  to  the  description  given  in  the  fee-farm  grant,  are  to  be  seen,  in  which 
foundations  have  been  cut  out,  and  a few  loads  of  stone  cast  into  the  middle.  The  space  so 
marked  out  occupies  fifty  feet  by  twenty.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  building  ever  was  erected 
thereon. 

A more  absurd  site  for  a large  school  could  scarcely  be  found ; and,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  three  other  schools  in  the  district,  to  accommodate  over  1,000  children,  where  the  entire 
population  never  could  have  amounted  to  1,000  persons. 

There  should  be  one  acre  of  ground  attached  to  the  schoolhouse  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  ever  marked  out,  or  enjoyed,  as  pertaining  to  a school. 

There  are  now  no  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school  ; but  it  appears  that  a grant  of  £175  (Irish) 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  actually  paid  to 
Mr.  Crommelin  for  the  erection  of  this  schoolhouse.  This  is  acknowledged  under  his  hand  and  seal 
in  the  deed. 

The  project  of  establishing  a school  here  was  in  the  first  instance  utterly  chimerical,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  no  prospect  of  ever  being  attended  by  a sufficient  number  of  scholars. 

Without  a further  waste  of  the  public  money,  I cannot  suggest  any  means  by  which  this  school 
could  be  established. — [W.  D.  F.,  30th  August,  1856.] 
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Counts  of  Antrim.  Killead;  Killaly  School. — There  is  no  site  specifically  designated  or  marked  out,  further  than  that 
testator  directed  that  a schoolhouse  should  be  built  on  some  convenient  site  of  the  lands  of  Killaly. 

Endowments  not  in  ^«his  townland  was  the  property  of  testator,  and  now  belongs  to  his  devisee  ; and  I consider  that  a 

operation.  grant  of  so  much  lands  as  would  be  necessary  is  implied  in  this  direction.  His  immediate  successor 

Killead ; Killaly.  (hjs  son  and  heir),  Richard  Duunc,  appears  to  have  intended  the  house  of  a tenant  named  John  Pitman 

for  the  schoolhouse,  and  to  have  taken  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  then  in  the  occupation  of  a tenant 
named  Thomas  Waters,  for  the  purpose,  it  then  being  out  of  lease.  The  site  I can  scarcely  report  to 
be  suitable  for  a schoolhouse,  under  existing  circumstances,  as  there  are  few  children  in  the  district, 
and  the  National  school  at  Killead,  within  thirty  perches  of  the  site  so  designated,  has  been  closed  in 
consequence  of  being  unable  to  collect  the  number  of  pupils  required  by  the  National  Board. 

A sum  of  £400  was  bequeathed  by  John  Dunne,  Esq.,  of  Sackville-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
to  his  son,  Richard  Dunne,  and  his  two  daughters,  as  the  trustees  and  governors  of  a school ; £100 
was  to  be  applied  to  build  a schoolhouse  and  residence  for  the  master,  and  the  interest  of  the 
remaining  £300  to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  Testator  died  in  December,  1826,  or  January,  1827. 
Probate  of  his  will  was  granted  to  Richard  Dunne,  who  paid  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Killead  school 
a sum  of  £3  per  annum,  1 0s.  for  fuel,  and  £2  10s.  for  the  education  of  six  of  the  children  of  the 
tenants  and  labourers  of  Killaly.  Richard  Dunne  died  on  24th  December,  1 852,  without  having 
applied  the  sum  of  £400,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  purposes  directed  by  the  will  of  his  father.  He 
left  considerable  personal  estate,  and  devised  the  lands  of  Killaly  to  John  Thomas  Hamill  Stewart, 
subject  to  an  annuity.  His  will  is  dated  13th  August,  1852,  and  Prerogative  probate  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Stewart  on  22nd  January,  1853,  who  is  joint  residuary  legatee  with  Miss  Dunne.  Mr.  Stewart 
made  one  payment  to  the  master  in  respect  of  this  allowance ; but  has  since  discontinued  it.  The 
money  has  not  been  applied  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  and  a serious  question  may 
arise,  whether  the  annual  payments  made  by  Richard  Dunne  can  be  considered  a part  payment,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  donation  being  lost  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  The  last  payment  or  allowance 
made  by  Richard  Dunne,  was  on  18th  December,  1852.  The  payment  or  allowance  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart  was  somewhat  later  ; but  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  endow- 
ment, it  will  be  probably  lost. 

I annex  minutes  of  tlie  evidence  taken  by  me  in  this  case  : — 

“ Thomas  Waters  sworn  and  examined. — Knew  the  late  Richard  Dunne,  the  son  of  testator ; was  a 
tenant  of  his  for  the  lands  of  Killaly,  about  twenty-five  perches  distant  from  the  Killead  schoolhouse. 
John  Dunne  died  in  December,  1826,  or  early  in  1827.  Had  a conversation  with  Richard  Dunne 
after  he  became  the  proprietor.  He  said  lie  wished  to  build  a schoolhouse,  and  wanted  a few  acres 
of  Waters’s  land  for  the  site,  and  to  give  the  teacher  a cow’s  grass.  Waters’s  land  was  the  only  land 
in  Killaly  then  out  of  lease,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  his  land,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Dunne,  that  as  the 
Killead  schoolhouse  was  so  very  near,  a second  schoolhouse  would  injure  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  apply  the  money  to  support  the  Killead  school.  Mr.  Dunne  seemed  to  approve  of  this 
suggestion,  aud  said  he  would  do  so,  if  the  executors  would  allow  him.  Richard  Dunne  did  not 
mention  the  bequest  in  his  father’s  will.  Believes  that  he  intended  John  Pitman's  house  (near  his 
own)  for  the  schoolhouse. 

“ The  schoolhouse  of  Killead  is  in  the  townland  of  Tully,  and  is  the  property  of  the  trustees  of 
Killead  Presbyterian  Congregation.  It  is  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  Killaly  not  more  than  five 
perches. 

“James  Major  Holmes  sworn  and  examined : — Was  teacher  in  Killead  National  School  from  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  till  November,  1841.  His  father,  Jeremiah  Holmes,  and  his  brother,  William  Joy 
Holmes,  were  tenants  of  Mr.  Richard  Dunne.  Received  as  part  of  his  remuneration  as  teacher  a sum 
of  £2  10s.  for  the  education  of  six  children,  from  Killaly,  and  10s.  for  fuel.  Was  paid  this  money 
by  William  Holmes,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  school,  and  who  paid  it — receiving  it  from  Richard 
Dunne  for  that  purpose. 

“ Was  succeeded  in  the  school,  in  1841,  by  James  White,  who  held  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hugh  Kelly,  who  held  it  until  deponent  was  reappointed.  Has  heard  that  both  White 
and  Kelly  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Dunne  the  same  amount. 

“ Was  reappointed  to  the  school  in  1847,  and  continued  to  be  schoolmaster  until  the  death  of 
Richard  Dunne.  Received  £3  from  the  agent  of  Richard  Dunne,  until  the  year  1850,  when  he  became 
himself  a tenant  of  Mr.  Dunne  of  lands  of  Killaly,  and  was  then  allowed  it  in  his  rent  as  part  pay- 
ment. 

“Deponent  produced  several  receipts,  amongst  which  were  the  following : — No.  1.  Receipt,  dated  the 
14th  June,  1851,  signed  T.  D.  Bateson,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Richard  Dunne,  for  half  a year’s  rent.  It 
contains  an  allowance  of  £1  5s.  for  school.  Thus — 

£ s.  d. 

‘Cash, 14  12  4 

Drains, 2 14  6 

School 15  0 


18  11  10.’ 

“ No.  2.  Dated  17th  January,  1852,  signed  by  William  Boyd,  as  agent,  is  in  the  terms  following  : — 

‘17th  January,  1852. 

‘Received  from  Mr.  James  M.  Holmes  the  sum  of  £18  11s.  10cZ.,  for  half  year’s  rent,  due  to 
Richard  Dunne  Esq.,  at  May,  1851,  out  of  holding,  No.  10,  Killaly. — W.  Boyd. 

£ s.  d. 

‘Cash, 16  1 5 

Poor  Rate, 0 15  5 

School, 1 15  0 


18  11  10.’ 

“ No.  3.  Dated  18th  Dec.,  1852,  signed  by  William  Boyd,  which  contains  an  allowance  for  school 
of  £1  15s.  Mr.  Richard  Dunne  died  very  soon  after  the  date  of  his  last  receipt,  and  was  succeeded 
in  this  property  by  Mr.  John  Thomas  Hamill  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Boyd,  visited 
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the  school,  and  said  to  deponent,  “ You  will  get  your  allowance  as  usual  for  this  time,  i.e.,  for  May, 

1853 atld  deponent  accordingly  received  the  allowance ; but  on  his  next  payment  of  rent,  due 

1853  Mr.  Boyd  refused  to  make  any  allowance,  and  alleged  that  he  received  instructions  to  do  so. 

“Deponent  also  produced  (when  required  on  summons)  a copy  of  the  will  of  Richard  Dunne,  Esq., 
dated  19  th  August,  1852,  by  which  it  appears  that  probate  was  granted  to  John  Thomas  Hamill 
Stewart,  of  Dominick-street,  Dublin,  on  22nd  January,  1853,  from  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  that 
said  Stewart  is  the  devisee  of  Killaly  and  sole  proving  executor,  and  the  joint  residuary  legatee  of 
Richard  Dunne. 

“ The  Rev.  H.  R.  Macredy  having  been  called,  a letter  of  apology  from  him  was  handed  in,  stating 
that  urgent  business  in  England  prevented  his  attendance,  as  requested  by  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, in  his  letter  dated  15th  September,  1856.” — [W.  D.  F.,  22nd  September,  1856.] 


Layde ; Brockaghs  School. — There  is  a site  of  one  acre  of  land  on  the  townland  of  Brockaghs, 
about  four  miles  from  Cushendall,  on  the  old  road  to  Ballymoney.  It  is  situated  in  a romantic  glen 
abounding  in  beautiful  scenery,  but  very  thinly  peopled.  A schoolhouse  hail  been  partly  erected  by 
Mr.  Crommelin,  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
about  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  is  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  glen.  I cannot  say  it  is  totally 
unsuitable  for  a school  of  some  kind,  as  there  is  a school  in  operation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glen  ; 
but  the  plan  was  absurdly  extensive,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  existing  or  probable  wants 


of  the  locality.  _ 

The  land  which  formed  the  endowment  has  been  either  surrendered  by  Mr.  Crommelin  or  Ins 
mortgagees  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Turnley,  or  it  has  been  suffered  to  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
It  consisted  of  one  acre,  statute  measure,  of  the  lands  of  Brockaghs,  in  which  Mr.  Crommelin, 
supposing  himself  to  have  an  estate  in  fee,  purported  to  grant  in  fee-farm.  It  appears  that  the 
grantor  had  not,  in  fact,  such  an  estate  in  the  lands,  but  a term  of  years,  which  was  afterwards 
surrendered,  or  suffered  to  be  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

It  appears  from  the  deed  of  endowment  that  a sum  of  £175,  Irish,  was  granted  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School  Fund  in  aid  of  a further  sum  of  £255,  Irish,  to  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Crommelin, 
for  the  erection  of  this  schoolhouse.  How  far  this  money  was  expended  I am  unable  to  ascertain  ; 
but  the  house  was  completed  only  so  far  as  the  stone-work  by  Mr.  Crommelin.  It  appears  to  have 
been  roofed  and  finished  by  the  present  occupier.  The  public  funds  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
this  endowment  are  therefore  totally  lost. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  and  its  intended  fellow  (called  Glendun)  formed  part  of  an  extensive 
scheme  of  colonization  in  this  glen,  in  which  Mr.  Crommelin  appears  to  have  embarked,  not  only  the 
public  money,  but  his  private  fortune.  The  scheme  was  an  improvident  one,  and  signally  failed, 
and  all  the  money  embarked  has  been  lost.  The  colonists  are  gone,  their  former  dwellings  are  ruins, 
and  the  glen  has  returned  to  its  native  solitude. 

I cannot  quggest  any  means  by  which  the  causes  I have  mentioned  could  be  removed.  The  plan 
of  erecting  two  extensive  schoolhouses  in  a desolate  glen  was  so  essentially  absurd,  that  to  prosecute 
it  further  could  only  lead  to  greater  disappointment,  and  waste  of  public  money. — [W.  D.  F.,  17th 
September,  1856. 


Layde;  Glendun  School. — There  is  a site,  consisting  of  one  acre,  two  roods,  and  ten  perches,  statute 
measure  about  four  miles  from  Cushendall,  on  the  road  to  Ballymoney.  There  is  no  house  standing 
on  it  • but  I was  informed  that  the  foundation  of  a house  had  been  laid  there,  and  the  stones  removed 
by  the  tenantry.  A more  absurd  site  for  a schoolhouse  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

This  school  together  with  its  fellow,  called  Brockaghs,  situated  within  a mile  and  a-half  of 
each  other,  formed  part  of  a very  inconsiderate  scheme  of  colonization  of  a wild  mountain  tract. 
The  scheme  failed,  and  the  property  is  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  a wild  mountain,  inhabited 
only  by  grouse.  The  colonists  remained  no  longer  than  the  public  works  gave  them  employment. — 
[W.  D.  F.,  17th  September,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Porlglenone ; Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — There  is  an  excellent  site  immediately  outside 
of  the  thriving  little  town  of  Portglenone,  on  which  a very  fine  house  of  stone  and  lime  was  built, 
at  a cost  of  £600  Irish,  to  which  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  contributed  £450,  and  £150 
was  raised  by  local  subscriptions.  The  school  has  beeu  closed  for  about  ten  years,  and  the  house  is 
now  occupied  as  a weaving  factory,  by  a tenant  from  year  to  year  to  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  who  became  the  purchaser  under  a sale  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

The  house  and  land  must  have  been  surrendered,  but  whether  by  a legal  instrument,  or  not,  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain. 

To  all  appearance  the  position  seemed  peculiarly  eligible  for  a school,  and  after  an  expenditure  of 
so  much  money,  dedicated  to  educational  purposes,  it  must  be  a subject  of  regret  that  it  lias  been 
for  ever  lost— [W.D.  F.,  23rd  August,  1856.] 

Sherry;  Freestone  Quarry  School. — A notification  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  endowment  having 
been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  to  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  an  order  has 
been  made  in  the  latter  court,  awarding  a sum  of  £20,  and  £4  costs,  to  the  trustees  and  grantees 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  endowment.  , , 

A school  has  been  established  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  is  continued  in  full  activity,  under  the  name 
of  the  Braidujlc  National  School ; but  the  house  is  the  private  property  of  the  purchaser,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fulton.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  endowment.  However,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  endowment, 
and  that  the  original  schoolhouse  had  fallen  almost  into  ruin,  the  cause  of  education,  I believe, 
has  suffered  no  loss  by  the  change.  This  school  was  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  starvelings 
which  have  been  created  through  the  country  in  a state  of  affected  independence.  When  the  endow- 
ment is  not  substantial  it  is  generally  worse  than  nothing,  as  it  hinders  or  excuses  the  proprietor 
givino-  that  active  support  to  the  school  which  a sense  of  duty  or  the  force  of  public  opinion  would 
otherwise  lead  him  to  do.  I should  mention  that  Mr.  Fulton  lias  added  a second  story  to  the  house, 
and  greatly  improved  it  in  every  respect— [W.  D.  F.,  6th  October,  1856.] 


County  of  Antrim. 
E to  iu  t not  in 

Operation. 

Killead;  Killaly. 


Layde;  Brockaghs. 


Layde;  Glendun. 


Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Portglenone,  Eras- 
mus Smith's, 
English. 


Skerry;  Freestone 
Quarry. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Anuual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

Armagh,  Drelincourt, 
Boys. 

Burgesses  and 
Commonalty, 
grant  of  8a.  1r. 
Sp.,  25  Sept., 
1738;  Primate 
Boulter, grant  of 
13a.  Ok.  31p.  ; 
Mrs.  Drelin- 
court, grant  of 
fee-farm  rent, 
£90 ; Mrs.  Dre- 
lincourt, deed  of 
confirmation,  12 
June,  1747 ; Pri- 
mate Robinson, 
renewable  lease 
of  115  acres. 

136  1 39 
and  fee-farm 

17  10  7 

221  15  11 

For  the  establishment  of 
a Charity  Working 
School  for  twenty  boys 
and  twenty  girls,  to  be 
boarded  and  lodged  and 
instructed  in  linen 
manufacture,  husban- 
dry, and  housewifery' ; 
two  scholars  to  be 
nominated  by  Rector 
of  Clonfeacle,  the  re- 
mainder by  Rector  of 
Armagh.  Return  from 
Rector  of  Armagh. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Armagh,  Drelincourt, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

“ 

- 

Sams. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 

Armagh,  Mall  Model 
(or  Primate  Stu- 
art’s), Boys. 

Primate  Stuart, 
deed  of  charge, 

7 Nor..  1820,  to 
Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Armagh, 
house  property, 
and  £969  4s. 
Got.  Stock ; 

£2,000  expended 
in  building ; site 
held  in  fee. 

Site,  and 
house  pro- 
perty. 

61  0 0 

55  7 8 

29  1 4 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration  ; book- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  those  who  do 
not  object. 

Armagh,  Mall  Model 
(or  Primate  Stu- 
art’s), Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  those  who  do 
not  object. 

Armagh,  Homan  Catho- 
lic Chapel,  National. 

Rev.  Henry  Camp- 
bell,will,  proved 
2 June,  1827, 
£250. 

7 10  0 

For  the  support  of  the 
Chapel  School  at  Ar- 
magh. Extracts  from 
Wills. 

Armagh, Roman  Catho- 
lic Diocesan  Semi- 

Armagh,  Royal,  Free. 

ArchbishopCrolly 
will,  proved  5 
May,  1849,  de- 
vising buildings, 
offices,  &c.,  and 
5 acres  of  land 
(reserving  a site 
for  a convent), 
held  in  fee-farm 
at£31 10s., yearly 
rent. 

James  I.,  Order  in 
Council  on  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster, 

5 0 0 

1514  1 31 
15  0 0 

1265  17 

For  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  of  can- 
didates for  the  sacred 
ministry,  in  tiie  arch- 
diocese of  Armagh. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Greek;  Latin;  French; 
geometry;  algebra. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  doctrine. 

Classics;  French  1 1 rm  in 
mathematics ; 

English : drawing. 



Royal  Letters, datec 
30  January,  1013, 
21  April,  1614, 
1 August,  1618; 
Charles  I..  charter. 
15  December,  1627 
Stat.  14  & 15 
Charles  11.,  ch.  10; 
Stat.  53  Geo.  III., 
ch.  107,  ss.  11&12, 
Stat ^3  Geo.  IV., 

HM 

Old  Testament,  and 
daily  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  boarders. 

about  £l!'o0o!  ' 

* Cost  of-buildings  not  returned. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh. 


incuts  and 
garden, 
£10; 

School  fees. 


Share  of 
master’s 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


Apart- 
ments, £4; 
Evening 
school,  £6 ; 

Gratuity 
|fromChurch| 
Education 
Society,  £4; 
School  fees. 


32  0 0 !|  National  Board. 
Same. 


From  school  fees. 
From  school  fees. 


Head  master. 


ments,  £4 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.Soc.£4; 
'School  fees, 
£1  10s. 


House  and 
land,  £180. 
School  fees. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 


Satisfactory ; pu- 
pils clothed.  Rep. 
A.  C. 


Boarders, 
£20;  day 
scholars, 


Boarders, 
£60;  day 
scholars, 
£10;  10 
free  day 
scholars, 
by  order  of  I 
Board 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing  to  late- 

extract  from  will 
was  furnished. 

Satisfactory,  but 
cleanliness  not 
sufficiently  at- 
tended to. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9334,  et  seq. 

As  to  estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspector 
of  Estates,  App. 
to  Rep.,  p.  24. 


Vol.  HI. 
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Armagh;  Aughavilly, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 


Armagh;  Aughavilly, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Girls. 


Ballymore ; Old  Clare, 
National,  Boys. 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Net  Anna 

»1  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated  1 
Annual  Value 
of  School  L r , 

Premises.  ,From  Laad-, 

| From  Trust  j 

Object. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  governors, 
£200;  subscrip- 
tions, £150;  Vi- 
cars  Choral  grant 
22  Sept.,  1S40. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 


Henry  Harden, 
will,  death  19 
August,  1843, 
£500,  producin; 
£17  yearly,  sit 
held  in  fee. 


Ballymore;  Old  Clare,  Identicalwithpr 
National,  Girls.  I eeflino- 


Ballymore,  Parochial. 


Ballymoyer,  Boys. 


Very  Be  v.T.  Car- 
ter, grant,  1 April, 
1829. 


Lord  Lieutenant'. 
School  Building 
Fund, £B9  4s.7d. 
subscriptions, 
£694s.7</.;  Arch- 
bishop of  Ar- 
magh, grant.  27 
October,  1821. 


L.L.Eund,  £9  4s. 
Id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £9  4s.  7 </.; 
Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  grant,  i 
8 July,  1825. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc-  I 
ing  Vice,  £46 
3s.  id.  ; Eev. 
Henry  Stewart, 
grant,  18  Dec., 
1817. 


Derrynoose ; Madden,  Bev.  Mr.  Smith, 
Parochial.  grant,  about 

1810; 


Ballymoyer;  Lurginah, 
or  Lurginall,  Boys. 


Creggan,  Parochial. 


| For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.. I. 

For  sclioolhouseand  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulat  ion  of  governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Beading;  writing ; gram. 

geography;  arith- 
metic ; mensuration  • 
book-keeping.  ’ 
Scriptural  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


£100  to  build  a school- 
house,  and  £400  to  assis: 
in  paying  a master  and 
mistress  to  teach  a boys' 
and  girls’  school  at  the 
Clare  [Presbyterian] 
Meeting-house. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Identical  witli  preceding. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of  min- 
ister. Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  minister 
of  Ballymoyer,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  Archbishop  and  min- 
. >ster.  Deed. 


For  residen  t schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  committee,  oi 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  committee. 

Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 


Beading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
| metic. 

Pworkand  fa"Cy  nee<lle- 
Scriptur.il  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar  ; geography;  arith. 

I metic;  mensuration. 
Scriptures ; Presbyterian 
I catechism  to  Presbyte- 


Beading;  writing;  grarn- 
m"v ^geography;  aritli- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting  and 
crochet. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
"'"r;  geography ; arith- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
geography;  arith- 

Ncedlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  to  Presbyte- 
rians who  do  not  object. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scriptural  instruction , 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and 
others  who  do  not  object. 


Plain  needlework. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


— 

- Master.  I 

School.  | 

Pup 

n* 

— 

fa# 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

1 

Nature  and  ’ 
Annual  j 
Valuo  of  ■; 

|! 

ml 

lay-ground.  - 

|| 

1 

O 

6 

Roman  Catholic 

£ 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 
13  10  0 

Vicars  Choral, 
£10;  Rev.  A. 
Irwin,  £1  10s.;  ; 
subscribers,  £2.  1 

ments  and 

50 

“ 

14 

60 

20 

24 

16 

4s.  id. ; 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

13  10  0 

Same. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£3; 

School  fees. 

50 

-- 

Ho«. 

11 

« 

19 

10 

16 

- 

4s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

3V  10  0 

Rev.  J.  Bell, 
from  bequest, 
£8  10s. ; Na- 
tional Board, 
£29. 

ments,  £3 ; 
School  fees, 
£2  10s.  ; 
Evening 
school  fees, 
£2  10s. 

49 

- 

Hon.. 

“ 

55 

8 

9 

*38 

- 

is.  id. 
to 

8s.  8<Z.  ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory; 
part  of  endow- 
ment not  properly 
secured.  Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.  477. 

Same. 

23  10  0 

Rev.  J.  Bell, 
from  bequest, 
£8  10s.  ; Na- 
tional Board. 
£15. 

Apart- 
ments, £3; 
School  fees, 

49 

20 

47 

6 

t33 

4s.  id. 

8s.  8 d.  ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide.  Ex. Rep. A. C. 
p.477. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

18  0 0 

Rev.  Dr.  O’Sulli- 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.Soc., 

School  fees. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

In  Archbishop  and 
minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 ! 

Mrs.Synott,  the 
London  Hiber- 
nian Ladies  So- 
ciety, Lord 

Primate,  and 
Rector  of  Ar- 

ments  and 
land,  £3 17s.; 
School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

82 

Horn. 

13 

28 

11 

‘ 

16 

4s.  to  12s. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

15  0 0 

S“™. 

School  fees, 
£1. 

63 

“ 

Hone. 

34 

10 

-1 

2C 

is. 

Satisfactory. 

In  committee. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

10  0 0 
Mistress. 

Rector. 

Same. 

Apart- 
ments. £1  ; 
School  fees, 
£2  10s. ; 
Gratuities 
from  Ch. 

42 

- 

21 

108 

- 

- 

- 

- 

is.  id. 
8s.  8 d. 

Ten  pay 
4s.  id. ; 
rest  free. 

Unsatisfactory ; 
school  requisites 
deficient ; school 
evidently  declin- 
ing. Vide  Ex. 

Rep.  A.  C.,p.  477. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

20  0 0 
Master. 

No  salary 
Mistress 

Rev.  C.  S.  Man- 
gan. 

- Apartments 
and  land, £5 

Apartment 
and  land, £5 

! 19 

i — 

None. 

11 

i)  44 

2‘ 

2 2l 

) - 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

* Including  3 Secession.il  Presbyterians  and  1 Methodist.  t Including  2 Secessional  Presbyterians. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  i 


Locality 
Name  of  Schoc 


Drumcree,  Parochial. 


Drnmcree;  Malioi 
Dnunnakelly.  Ado-  I 
laide.  Scriptural. 


No.  1.  Aghadonove. 


3.  Churchliill,  Infant. 


6.  Mullabawnc,  Sewing 


L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d.  ; sub- 

scriptions, £36 
1 Ss.  5 d. ; Rev. 
Stewart  Black- 
er, grant,  3 July, 


of  lease  for 
residueof  aterm 
of  ninety-nine 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


I Richard  Jackson, 
will,  dated  20 
July,  1776;  Stat. 
29  Geo.  III.c.  3. 
[26  May,  1789.] 
£415  16s.  6d. 
charged  on 
Forkliill  trust 
estate  of  8379a. 
3r!  33p. 


Henry  Alexander, 
lease  for  999 


| Sir  Geo.  Jackson 
and  Bishop  of 
Meath,  renew- 
able lease,  17 
July,  1839. 

| Identical  with 
preceding. 


4.  Churchliill,  Sewing. 


Henry  Alexander, 
lease  for  999 
years. 


(Salary 
from  rent- 
charge.) 


* Mr.  Alexander  is 


(Salary 

charge.) 


:s  of  Jackson’s  Chat 


Course  oi»  Instruction. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select- 
ed by  minister  or  mas-  j 
ter,  English  and  arith- 
metic, tinder  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


For  educating  and  cloth- 
ing as  many  children  of 
the  United  Church  as 
the  funds  will  allow,  and 
for  giving  at  the  age  of 
25  years,  to  each  £5  and 
a loom,  and  a small 
holding,  in  preference 
to  other  tenants  who 
may  offer. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Trustees  at  liberty  to  bring  up 
the  poor  children  to  other 
trades  than  the  weaving 


£10  and  a loom,  or  othe 
article  of  the  value  of  a loom 
instead  of  £5  in  said  will 
mentioned,  and  the  addi- 
tional £5  to  be  considered 
as  compensation  for  a pre- 
ference in  a holding. 

Slat.  29,  Geo.  111.,  e.  3. 


Reading;  writing; gram. 
meticSe°Sraphy;arith‘ 
Vocal  music  (I-Iullah) 
Scriptures;  Church  cate 
chisrn  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

| metic ; Euclid. 
Scriptural  instruction- 
I Church  catechism  *- 
Church  children. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; surveying;  men- 
suration ; Euclid;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; creed,  ( 
Lord’s  Prayer, to  Roman 
Catholics ; Command- 
ments, creed,  and  Lord’s 
Prayer  to  Presbyterians. 


Scriptural  instruction. 


Scriptural  instruction. 

Spelling  and  reading ; 
grammar  questions;  ru- 
diments of  geography. 
Vocal  music. 

Scripture  lessons. 


Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


Master. 

School.  J 

Pupils. 



| 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Nature  and 

A | 

■S 

g 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Annual 
Value  of 
other 

!•! 

1 ! 

'lay-ground. 

J 

o 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

« 

n 

1 

| s 

° 

O 

13 

« 

o 

— 

4s.  4 <2.  N 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Rev.Chas.  Alex- 

Apartments 
and  land, 

87 

- 

Ho“ 

61 

05 

72 

31 

School  fees. 

£7. 

Apartments 

130 

Sufficient. 

32 

62 

60 

2 

_ 

. 

4s.  4 d. ; 
some  free. 

nd  garden, 

Charles  Alex- 

£3; 

ander,  £5. 

Gratuities 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
£3  10s. ; 
School  fees, 

House  and 

78 

__ 

None. 

37 

62 

35 

17 

- 

Eree. 

land,  £8 ; 

Gratuities, 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

In  trustees. 

30  0 0 

Premises, 

187 

None. 

18 

53 

14 

Slat.  29  Geo.  III. , c. 

3. 

Same. 

50  0 0 

Same. 

Apart- 

5’ 

- 

Son., 

29 

45 

25 

20 

- 

Free. 

land,  £7. 

s‘”- 

30  0 0 

s™«. 

ments,  £4. 

66 

- 

Hone. 

2C 

41 

IS 

2“ 

- 

Free. 

S“”. 

20  0 0 

s"°- 

House  and 
garden,  £3 

66 

- 

K.«. 

29 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

7C 

K„»e. 

2 

40 

, 

2 

_ 

_ 

Free. 

25  0 0 

ments  and 

Assistant. 

Rev.  I)r.  Camp 
bell,  £8 ; mas- 

garden,  £8 

Sana. 

20  0 0 

ter,  £\. 
Trustees. 

Apart- 
ments, £3. 

23 

1 

_ 

_ 

Free. 

Assistant  Com- 
missioner, as  no 
pupils  were  pre- 
sent, owing  to 
schoolhouse  being 
under  repair. 

Satisfactory. 


Satisfactory. 

School  arrange- 
ments defective. 


Satisfactory. 

School  arrange- 
ments defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  477. 

School  closed  on  ac- 
count of  illness  of 
mistress,  when  vi- 
sited by  Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

cliool  arrange- 
ments defective. 

I Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 


| School  arrange- 
ments defective. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C., 
p.  477. 

School  arrange- 
ments defective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  477. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


! Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laid 

From  Tms 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

‘ 

7.  TuUamacricve. 

Mr.  Bead,  grant, 
reserving  yearly 
rent  of  £1  9s. 

1 0 0 

8 3 0 

(Salary 
from  rent- 
charge. 

- 

- 

Beading;  writing;  Keo 
graphy. 

Scriptural  instruction. 

Forkhill ; Lisnalee. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36 
8s.  5 d.  \ subscrip- 

Eev.  Jas.  Camp- 
bell, grant,  7 
Nov.,  1823. 

2 0 0 

4 19 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  of  Fork- 
hill,  or  master,  English 
or  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Keady;  Hermitage, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£80  6s.  0 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £80 
os.  11(7.  ; Char- 
les Fox,  and 
others,  renew- 
able lease,  14 
Dec.  1841. 

0 2 26 

5 9 7 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  sclioolhousc  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Keady  ; TuUyglusli. 

A.  D.  V.  £46 
3s.  Id. ; Charles 
and  Barry  Fox, 
grant,  19  May, 

1 2 19 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, selected 
by  Minister  of  Keady, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
and  Church  catechism, 
to  children  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  arith- 

The  New  Testament ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Kilclooney ; Brackley. 

Earl  of  Gosford, 
grant,  1826. 

1 0 0 

5 8 0 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Kilclooney;  Cladyheg. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
9s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £78 
■9s.  2d.;  Earl 
of  Charlemont, 
grant,  24  April, 
1826. 

3 0 32 

7 18  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  selected 
by  Minister  of  Mulla- 
brack,  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  re- 
gulation of  Minister. 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction. 

Kilclooney;  Derrycug- 
han.  National.. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £66 
9s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £66 
9s.  2d. ; Andrew 
Trew  and  ICen- 
rickCope,  grant, 
20  June,  1825. 

0 1 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  selected 
by  A.  Trew  and  J.  M. 
Trew,  or  master,  Eng- 
lishand  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  A.  Trew 
and  J.  M.  Trew.  Deed. 

English,  according  to  the 
National  system. 
Scriptures  to  Church  and 
Presbyterian  children ; 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Killery ; Drumban- 
agher, National, Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £101 
10s.  9d. ; Max- 
wellClose, grant, 
18  Dec.  1824. 

10  0 

6 16  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Minister  of  Kil- 
levy, or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

English,  according  to  the 
National  system. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Killevy;  Drumban- 
agher, National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

~ 

“ 

~ 

S.m„ 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work and  knitting. 

Killevy;  Mullaghlass. 

logcr  Hall,  grant, 
27  Sep.,  1828. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 


£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 


In  minister.  Deed.  6 10  0 


I In  A.  Trew,  J.  M. 
Trew.andManag- 
ing  Committee. 

1 Deed. 


Eev.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, £5;  Rev. 
Win. Roster, £2. 


Earl  of  Cbarie- 
mont,£5 ; Earl 
of  Gosford,  £2 ; 
Rev.N.II.Rob- 
inson,  £1  10s. 


Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,£5 ; Rev. 
N.H.  Robinson, 
£1  10s. 


National  Board. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Apartments 
and  land, 
£2  ; 

School  fees. 


Apartments 
and  land, 
£3 ; Gratui- 
from 
ICh.Ed.Soc.. 
, £2 16s.  ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

House  and 
land,  £o ; 
School  fees, 


House  and 
garden,  £3 
10s.;  School 


| National  Board, 
i ; Colonel 
Close,  £10. 


| National  Board, 
£41;  Colonel 
Close,  £10. 


Rev.  R. 

I Allott,  £5 ; I 
Rev.  J. 
Ilewetson, 
£1; 

I Schoolfees,  I 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Hep.  A.  C. 
p.  478. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 


V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  478. 


4s.  id.  to 
6s.  ; 

some  free. 


School  nominally 
open;  schoolmas- 

pointed. 

Rep.  A.C. 


Not 


spected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 


* No  roll;  18  pupils  present- 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 
and  ‘ 

Name  of  School. 

1 Net  Aunt 

tal  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

r 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
■ Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kilmore;  Ballinahinch, 
National. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety,£50  ; Wil- 
liam M'Crum, 
renewable  lease, 
10  June,  1826. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
and  mistress  to  teach 
children  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Kilmore, 
according  to  the  rules 
of  Kildare-place  Society. 

English,  according  to  Na- 
tional system. 

Kilmore ; Bally  loughan. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £15 
13 s.  10 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £39 
13s.  10d. ; site 
to  be  granted 
by  James  Orr 
and  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, 1823. 

Site. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptural  instruction- 
Church  catechism.  ’ 

Kilmore ; Bottlehill, 
Boys. 

Bev.  E.  Chiches- 
ter, grant,  8 
March,  1824; 
schoolhouse  e- 
rected  in  1844 
by  Bev.  J.  Jones. 

5 2 4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  Kil- 
more, or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Kilmore ; Bottlehill, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

Sa«“. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work and  knitting. 

Kilmore;  Mulladry. 

K.P.  Soc.,  £46  3s. 
Id.  ; Elizabeth 
Richardson  and 
others,  grant,  1 
November,  1825. 

1 0 0 

6 0 0 

- 

- 

For  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a schoolhouse. 

Deed. 

- - 

Kilmore  ; Mullavilly, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£369  4s.7 d.;  sub- 
scriptions, £133 
16s.  ilj. ; Hon. 
Jerome  De  Salis, 
grant,  1 May, 
1811. 

17  1 10 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoBlmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with  I 
English  and  arithmetic,  i 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Kilmore  ; Mullavilly, 
Erasmus  Smith's, 
English,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

(Same.) 

- 

s,™. 

Same,  with  addition]  of 
plain  needlework. 

Eisnadill : Arma- 

E.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.;  subscrip- 
tions^! ls.6d.; 
Henrietta  C. 
Scott,  grant,  14 
March,  1826. 

1 0 0 

3 15  11 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Eisnadill,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Seriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children  and 
Presbyterians. 

Eisnadill,  Parochial. 

Primate  Robinson, 

7 0 0 

13  8 9 

Beading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

§ . 

ll 

Number. 

Roll 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Vahicof 
Emoluments. 

° 2 

No.ofBoarders 
mitories  suited 

?Iay-ground. 

< s 

! 

d 

§ 

Presbyterian. 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  committee, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Buies,  J855. 

26  0 0 

National  Board. 

Schoolfees, 
£12  4s.  4 d. 

56 

81 

From  4s. 
to  10s. ; 
'some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

12  0 0 

Mrs.  Richardson. 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soe., 
£3  13s.  7 d.-, 
Schoolfees, 
£2. 

75 

Sufficient. 

36 

51 

15 

35 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

15  0 0 

Rev.  J.  Jones. 

and  land, 
£3;  School 
fees,  £2. 

- 

- 

19 

29 

20 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
majority 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

s.». 

10  0 0 

Same. 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soe., 
£4  15s. ; 
School  foes, 
£1  4s. 

75 

- 

- 

45 

69 

60 

- 

*3 

s™. 

Satisfactory. 

12  0 0 

Miss  Richardson. 

Land,  £2 ; 
School  fees, 
&c„  £10. 

4s. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

114 

42 

64 

54 

7 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

s™. 

15  0 0 

s‘“- 

meats ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

114 

- 

Non, 

s; 

57 

10 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 
Mistress. 

Rev.  A.  Irwin, 
£'2 ; Rev.  D. 
Donaldson, £1. 

Lord  Primate. 

meats, land, 
andfuel,£4; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 

£1  10s.; 

Schoolfees, 

£4. 

64 

36 

10 

18 

4s.  4 d. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  Schoolm  aster, 
vide  Ex  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  478. 

meats  and 
land,  £12 ; 
Gratuities 

Ch.  Ed. 
Soc., £2  16s.; 
School  fees, 
£3  10s. 

48 

71 

43 

16 

4s.  4 d.; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A,  C. 
p.  478.  . 

* Members  of  Society  of  Friends. 

Vol.  III.  3 O 
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Endowment. 

Not  Anni 

nl  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Louyhgall,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£337  16s.  11  d.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£83  Is.  6d. ; B. 
Camden  Cope, 
grant,  30  March, 
1810. 

2 0 0 

14  12  6 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography  ; arith- 
metic ; use  of  the  globes, 
Euclid. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptural  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to’ 
Church  children  and 
Presbyterians. 

Loughgall;  Kinnigoe, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£61  13s.  7 d. ; 
subscriptions, 
£61  13s.  7 d.  ; 
John  Parnell, 
renewable  lease, 
30  May,  1842. 

0 1 0 

4 4 0 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

For  sclioolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  catc- 
chism  to  Church  cliil- 

Loughgilly;  Baleek. 

Earl  of  Gosford, 
grant,  15  July, 
1820. 

1 0 0 

6 12  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Loughgilly,  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children 
of  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; arithmetic ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Loughgilly,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grants 
from  Governors, 
£376  18s.  5d. ; 
subscriptions, 
£50 ; Kev.  Wm. 
Bisset,  grant,  5 
August,  1812. 

1 2 19 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Geometrical  drawing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Loughgilly;  Lisdrum- 
chor. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
9s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £73 
16s.  lid. ; Earl 
of  Gosford, 

grant,  29  Aug., 
1825. 

1 0 0 

5 11  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Loughgilly,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Loughgilly ; Mullagh- 
more, Tenantry, Boys 

Commissioners  of 
Education, 1835, 
grant  of  salary ; 
house  built  on 
' Armagh  Boyal 
School  Estate. 

*0  3 0 

112  5 

(Salary 
from  rents 
of  Armagh 

School 

[Estate.) 

Tenantry  school  for  ten- 
ants of  Armagh  Royal 
School  Estate.  Annual 
Ren.  Commissioners  of 
Education,  1836. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil-i 
dren. 

Loughgilly ; Mullagh- 
more, Tenantry, Girls 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Same.) 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlcwork. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

* Included  in  acreage  of  Armagh  Royal  School  Estate. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


f Master. 

School. 

Purus. 

t"-"- 

■f 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Sa 

Tv 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

£ » 

o 9 
K.u 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

[day-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

s 

United  Church. 

6 

§ 

| 

i 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

In-  Governors. 
Sides  of  Board. 

28 

C 

0 

Governors,  £18 ; 
Rector,  £10. 

ments  and 
land,  £6 ; 
Gratuities 
fromGover- 

Chf  Ed. 
Soc.,  £6; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

112 

Small. 

31 

50 

35 

12 

4 1 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

15 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  Nick- 
son,  £5 ; Board 
of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, £5 ; Mr. 
Parnell,  £5. 

ments  and 
land,  £2 ; 
Schoolfees, 
£3. 

68 

; 

None. 

L>0 

43 

16 

6 

21 

4s.  id. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited ; school- 
house  out  of  re- 
pair. Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

12 

0 

Earl  of  Gosford 
and  Rev.  J. 
Finlay. 

ments  and 
land,  £4  : 
Gratuity 
from  Cli. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 
School  fees 

87 

- 

Hone. 

19 

57 

14 

- 

43 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
majority- 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25 

0 

0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
land,  £5; 
Schoolfees, 
£2. 

111 

- 

None. 

25 

50 

20 

2£ 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

18 

0 

0 

Earl  of  Gosford, 
£10:  Rev.  W. 
H.  Foster,  £5 ; 
Mr.  Gray,  £3. 

House  and 
garden,  £2; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
£3  3«.  ; 
School  fees, 
£3. 

106 

- 

None. 

24 

50 

7 

7 

30 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

35 

0 

0 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £5. 

102 

— 

None. 

30 

36 

4 

; 

32 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

102 

- 

None. 

20 

38 

4 

i 

33 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory 

Vol.  III.  3 0 2 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  is 


Name  of  School. 


Coorse  op  Instruction. 


Luryan , Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


Lurgaii,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 


I Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 

| Vide  Table  of  Genc-\ 
ral  Endowments,  | 
p.  731. 

I Building  grant  | 
“ m Governors,  | 
£553  16s.  Hi/.; 
subscriptions, 
£184  12s.  id.  ; I 
house  enlarged 
' ' 834  at  a cost 
of  about  £350 ; 
enlarged  a 
‘ i 1844  at 
of  £160;  William 
Brownlow, grant  J 
1 January,  1812. 

I Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 


L.  L.  Eund,  £87 
13s.  10<f. ; sub- 
scriptions, £69  1 
4s.  7 d. ; Eev.  A.  I 
M’Creight.gra 
6 Oct. . 1 825 ; An-| 
drewM’Creight, 
will,  proved  16 
July,  1824;  rci  ' 
charge,  £46  3 
lrf. 


(Part  of 
salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 


m English  school. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

| Eor  resident  schoolmaster 
teach  children,  select- 
ed  by  Governors,  Church  | 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  I 
Governors.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 1 

mar;  geography;  arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures;  Church ca,„- 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


I Eor  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 1 
ed  by  L.  Creery,  B.  W. 
Mathias,  & J.  M ‘Creight , 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  said  trustees. 

Deed. 


Reading ; writing ; go 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

I Scriptures;  Lord's  Prayer  I 
and  Ten  Command- 
ments ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 1 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ; | 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Mullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  to  Presbyte- 
rians who  do  not  object. 


cation  of  children  of  the 
poor,  and  for  their  in- 
struction in  religious 
knowledge,  particularly 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  schoolmaster  to  be 
a pious  man  and  capa- 
ble of  preaching. 

Extract  from  Will. 


’ 

ItmiiiunhamiltonEras-  \ 
'amB  Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish, Boysi*^,._ 


Newtownliamilton,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish, Girls. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 1 
ral  Endowments 
p.  731. 

j Building  grant  1 
from  Governors, 
£415  7s.  8 d. 
subscriptions, 
£138  9s.  2 d.  : 
Alex.  Hamilton,; 
lease  for  500 
years,  1 Nov,, 
1810. 

Identical  with  | 
preceding. 


(Salary 
I from  gene- 
ral fund.) 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 1 
work ; straw  plaiting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  cat©’ 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  to  Presbyte- 
rians who  do  not  object. 


Reading ; writing ; gran 
mar ; geography  ; arith- 
metic; geometry ; alge- 
bra; mensuration;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Needlework. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
1 Creed  and  Lord'sPraycr; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Com- 
mandments to  Presby- 
terians. 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — contimled. 


— 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

" 

1 

1 

Q ** 

Number. 

Religion.  | 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

If 

Ji 1 

’lay-ground.  ■ 

|1 
< S 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

I Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

S6  0 0 

Governors,  £18; 
Committee, £8. 

ments  and 
;arden,£10; 
Gratuity 

Governor#, 

£5. 

'234 

891 

49 

113 

26 

10 

2s.  2 d. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory 

Same. 

25  0 0 

Governors,  £17 ; 
Committee,£8. 

ments  and 
garden,  £8; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

- 

- 

No„e. 

- 

- 

24 

8 

- 

2s.  Id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  trustees. 

Deed. 
In  Rev.  B.  W. 
Mathias  and.Iolm 
Hall,  or  one  of 
them.  Extract 
from  Will. 

is  9 2 : 

Rev.A.M'Creiglit 

ments  and 
land,  £4  10s; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
£2  10s.; 
Gratuity 
from  Rector, 
17s.  6d. 

66 

30 

60 

27 

9 

24 

Eree. 

Satisfactory'. 

Same. 

18  9 2 

Same. 

ments; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed  Soc., 
£3  2s.  6 d. ; 

Gratuity 
from  Rector, 

- 

Hons. 

- 

42 

21 

5 

16 

- 

Eree. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C 
p.  478. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
garden,  £6 
Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nor, £o ; 
School  fees 
£2  10s. 

66 

46 

81 

53 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C 
p.  478. 

s™.  . 

14  0 0 

s.„. 

Gratuity 
from  Gover 
nors,  £5 ; 
School  fees 
£2  10s. 

6( 

3 — 

Hone. 

3( 

) 49 

21 

11 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

* Including  girl’s  schoolroom. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

' 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Newtownhamilton  ; 
Tuilyvallon, Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£41  10s. ; sub- 
scriptions, £20 
15s. ; Rev.  Sa- 
vageHall, grant, 
25  Aug.,  1842. 

0 3 20 

2 14  10 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Richhill,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments. 

William  Richard- 
son, renewable 
lease  of  site, 
Fib.,  1819;  lease 

years  at  rent  of 
£3  2s.  6 d. 

2 0 0 
and  site. 

12  14  1 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Richhill,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English,  1 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Same.) 

Same. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Seagoe ; Lisnamintry. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69 
4s.  "id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £18 
9s.  2d. ; site  to 
be  granted  by 
LordMandeville, 
1823. 

10  0 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Sliankhill ; Tanagli- 
more,  National. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £30; 
subscriptions, 
£52  6s.  10 d. ; 
Charles  Brown- 
low,  promise  of 
lease,  16  Dec., 
1826. 

Site. 

2 19  5 

For  the  Tanaghmore 
schoolhouse. 

Promise  of  Lease. 

English  according  to  the 
National  system. 

Tartaralian ; Derrylard. 

Tkos.  M'Clelland 
and  Earl  of 
Charlemont, 
grant,  23  July, 
1826. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister,  provided 
same  be  consistent  with 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Tartaralian,  Parochial. 

Francis  Obre, 
grant,  26  Nov., 
1827. 

1 2 19 

6 12  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members 
of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Tartarahan ; Tcagy, 
Girls. 

Joseph  Atkinson ; 
grant,  18  Sep- 
tember, 1826. 

0 1 0 

2 16  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Rector,  Lessor, 
or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to  all 
except  Roman  Catholics. 

Tynan ; Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Subscriptions, 
£180 ; Arch- 
bishop of  Ar- 
magh, grant,  1 
May,  1815. 

0 2 0 

5 18  0 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 

keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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County  of  Armagh — continued. 


"j  Master. 

School.  I 

Pupils. 

• 

g 

li 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

^ 2 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

1 

£ 

o 

I! 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ S.  d. 
8 0 0 

Rector. 

School  fees, 
£2  1 5s. 

- 

- 

53 

" 

~ 

_ 

- 

free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

17  10  0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£6 ; Rent 
of  land, 
£1  6s.  Id.; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

104 

None. 

41 

62 

50 

7 

4s.  4d. ; 
majority 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

13  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 
ments ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 
£5;  School 
fees,  £1  4s. 

76 

None.  | 

45 

69 

3 

8 

*4 

4s.  4 d. ; 
majority 
free. 

Satisfactory.. 

— 

2 0 0 

Rev.  S.  Foote. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £2 ; 
School  fees, 
£4. 

64 

None. 

25 

t- 

4s.  4d.  to 
8s.  8 d. 

Very  unsatisfactory;- 
only  half  an  acre 
of  land  in  pos- 
session of  teacher. 

Vide  Ex.'Jtep.  A.C. 
p.  478. 

In  local  ~ patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 

' Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees,i 
£9.  | 

90 

46 

69 

23 

23 

12 

tn 

6s.  to  20s. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  docu- 

ed. 

In  minister  and 
churchwardens. 

Deed. 

11  17  0 

Rev.C.  Graham. 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc., 
and  School 
fees,  £3. 

97 

4s. ; some 
free. 

Not  inspected  by 
AssistantCommis- 
sioner,  owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was  - 
received. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

8 10  0 

Rev.  G.  Robin- 

Apartments, 
and  garden, 
.£3  5s. ; 
Ch.Ed.Soc. 
£2  3s.  4d. ; 
School  fees, 
£2. 

113 

— 

Hone. 

25 

50 

41 

1 

8 

- 

4s.  4 d. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  478. 

In  minister,  in 
• connexion  with 
lessor.  Deed. 

9 0 0 

Mr.  Atkinson, 
£7  ; Miss  At- 
kinson,£1;  Mr. 
Nicholson,  £1. 

Garden, 10s.; 
School  fees, 
£2  10s. 

77 

— 

N.«, 

26 

53 

48 

2 

§3 

4s.  4 d.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

36  0 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
subscribers, 
£16. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4  ; Gratu- 
ity from  Ch. 
Ed.Soc.£l; 
School  fees, 
£4. 

109 

— 

None. 

53 

98 

81 

17 

6s.  to  10s. ; 
majority 

Satisfactory. 

* Methodists.  ■(•  No  roll.  J Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  g Persons  who  call  themselves  Israelites. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acrenga. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  I 

£ s.  d. 

Tynan ; Crossdaul. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  lid;  sub- 
scriptions, £18 
!)s.  2d.;  Nicholas 
GeorgeJohnson, 
grant,  8 July, 
1822. 

1 0 0 

3 14  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Minister  of  Tynan, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  re- 
gulation of  Minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures. 

Tynan ; Derryhaugli, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 
Building  grant 
from  governors, 
£75  ; subscrip- 
tions, £37  10s. ; 
W.  J.  Arm- 

others,  grant,  23 
Aug.  1841. 

1 2 19 

4 19  10 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

For  sclioolhouse,  and  re- 
sidence of  a school- 
master, to  teach  chil- 
dren, under  regulation 
of  governors,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Total,  . 

11  sites,  house 
property,  fee 

rentcharges. 

718  2 7 

2005  0 11 

53  11  4 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowmen 

T. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu: 
From  Land. 

si  Income. 

i From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A T>  D 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballymoyer;  Outlackan 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
£58  3s.  Id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £58  3s.  Id.;  Wm. 
Reid  and  Marcus  Syn- 
nott,  grant,  25  Novem- 
ber, 1823. 

1 2 19 

1 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  chil- 
dren selected  by  minister  of  Ballymoyer, 
or  master,  English  and  arithmetic,,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Forkhill;  AghanduiT. 

L.L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
subscriptions, £46  3s.ld.; 
Walter  M‘Gough  and 
Thomas  Ball,  grant,  28 
August,  1822. 

3 0 38 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  of  Forkhill,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  tinder  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

ICilmore ; Annahugli. 

Rev.E.  Chichester,  grant, 
1 November,  1825. 

I 0 0 

4 0 0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster.  Deed. 

Lisnadill ; Drumbcebcg. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £50  16s. 
id.  ; Very  Rev.  the 
Viscount  Lifford,  grant, 
3 July,  1824. 

1 0 0 

3 18  2 , 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Minister  of  Lisnadill,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arithmetic,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Lougligall ; Altaturk. 

Earl  of  Charlemont, 
grant,  26  July,  1826. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

For  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be 
appointed  by  minister  and  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  Loughgall.  Deed. 

Luryan. 

Sami.  Watts,  will,  death, 

1 Feb.,  1850,  £7,966 
13s.  4d.,  producing £365. 

365  0 0 

To  found  an  English  classical  and  agricul- 
tural boys’  school.  No  catechism  nor  reli- 
gious creed  to  be  taught,  nor  opinions  of 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination  incul- 
cated during  school  hours,  provided  that 
the  scholars  arc  instructed  in  their  different 
religions  by  their  parents  and  the  respect- 
ive clergymen,  at  home,  or  at  any  season- 
able time  not  set  apart  for  the  business  of 

Mullabrack,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Samuel  Blacker, 
grant,  1 March,  1829. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, and  Church  catechism  to  children 
of  members  of  Established  Church,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 
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County  or  Armagh — continued. 


- 

Mas; 

run. 

School. 

1 

Pupils. 

— 

§ 

o £ 

| Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

25  ~ 

a 

£ s 

Play-ground. 

< 5 

On  Roll. 

| 

d 

| 

■ O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

1 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ S.  ,1. 

- 

mcnts  and 
land, £2  10s; 
Subscrip- 
tion, £1 ; 
School  fees, 

80 

- 

Hone. 

l 30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 

The  general  state 
of  the  school  very 
unsatisfactory.  ' 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C.. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

10  0 0 

Board  of  Trinity 
College, £5 ; VV. 
J.  Armstrong, 
£3 ; Rector,  £2. 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

114 

1905 j 

90 

4009 

1S56! 

t 

- 

028 

some  free. 

Not  inspected  byAs- 
sistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  information 

was  received. 

* Including  7-1  unclassed.  t Including  98  not  on  roll. 


Operation.  County  of  Armagh. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhousc. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

■ Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

- 

- 

Land  in  possession  of  Mr.  Synnott. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued,  because  the  land  recovered  in 
an  ejectment  on  the  title  brought  by  M r. 
Bond  against  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  as  rector 
of  Eorkhill.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Original  lease  was  not  in  possession  of  rector, 
but  in  that  of  Mr.  Litton,  late  secretary  and 
law  agent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
E'und  Commissioners,  from  whom  the 
Commissioners  obtained  it.  The  ejectment 
was  decided  without  lease  being  produced. 
A certified  copy  of  the  deed  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  withdrawal 
of  Roman  Catholic  children. 

Ansiverto  Circular. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued,  because  master  holds  forcible 
possession  of  premises.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  is  expected  that  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises will  soon  be  recovered.  Rep.A.C. 

In  minister  and  church- 
wardens. Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  provision  for  a 
teacher.'  Answer  to  Circular. 

Schoolhousc  in  possession  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont’s  agent.  Answer  to  Circular. 

In  John  Hancock,  James 
Anderson,  Eras.  Eorde, 
John  W.  Greer,  and 
Henry  Greer. 

Extract  from  Wilt. 

Not  yet  built. 

Not  yet  established,  because  testator  directs 
that  no  part  of  the  principal  is  to  be  applied  in 
building;  but  the  interest  and  profits  out  of 
the  property  are  to  accumulate,  until  the 
sum  of  £4,000  is  realized,  when  it  is  to  be 
expended  on  a sehoolhouse. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Tiiis  property  is  subject  to  an  annuity  of 
£300  to  Mrs.  Watt,  widow  of  deceased,  aged 
7 1 years.  Answer  to  Circular. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

School  closed. 

The  present  Rector  supports  seven  schools  in 
the  parish  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

Answer  to  Circular. 
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Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Anuu 

Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Seagoe,  Parochial. 

Arabella  Cope,  grant, 
1 1 May,  1829. 

0 2 0 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children 
selected  by  Minister  of  Seagoe,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  Church  catechism,  to 
children  of  members  of  Established  church 
under  regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Seagoe ; Aghacommon. 

Charles  Brownlow,  lease 
for  two  lives,  18  Nov., 
1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

— 

For  the  purposes  of  asclioolhouse,  under  the 
rules  and  directions  of  Kildare-place  So 
cicty.  Deed. 

Total, 

8 1 17 
and  2 sites. 

30  6 2 

365  0 0 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Endowment. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

U Income. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Creggan ; Crossmaglen. 

Edward  O’Callaghan,  will,  proved  10  August, 
1830,  rent-charge,  land,  and  £500. 

16  0 31 
Rent-charge. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
250  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Charlemont. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund, 
£92  6s.  Id. ; subscriptions, 
£102  9s.  2d. ; General  Sir 
John  Doyle,  lease,  for 
term  of  his  governorship, 
6 February,  1821. 

Site. 

6 6 10 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  of  Lougligall,  with 
consent  of  Arthur  Richardson  and  John 
Campbell  Nelson,  or  by  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister,  A. 
Richardson,  and  J.  C.  Nelson.  Deed. 

Killevy;  Sturgan. 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £276  18s.  rid.  ; Jas. 
Bell,  grant,  1 May,  1812. 

2 0 0 

10  6 1 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Lisnadill;  Collone, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £1 04  2s.4d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £52  Is.  Id. ; grant, 
Feb.,  1842. 

Site. 

5 3 8 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

2 0 0 
and  2 Sites. 

21  16  7 

“ 

~ 
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Operation.  County  of  Armagh — continued. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sclioolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

— ■ 

In  minister.  Deed. 

— 

— 

Endowment  not  reported  on  by  Assistant 
Commissioner,  owing  to  lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was  received.  No  reply  to  a 
circular  addressed  to  principal  master.  No 
information  from  minister. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a National  school  in  neighbourhood. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

A Sunday  school  is  now  held  in  the  pre- 
mises. Answer  to  Circular. 

Endowment.  County  of  Armagh. 


Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

Object. 

For  erecting  and  endowing  a day  school,  on 
testator’s  estate  in  Armagh,  on  Lancasterian 
plan,  and  £500  for  obtaining  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. Managers  to  bo  testator’s  heir-at- 
law,  ex  parte  paterna,  rector,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  of  parish,,  under  control  of  Court 
of  Chancery.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Default  of  issue  of  testator’s  brothers,  James 
and  Hugh. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

— 

Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Armagh. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted.  ! 

Result  pf  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  ! 
2 Report,  1826,  App.,  p.  290. 

School  in  operation,  but  premises  held  at  will  from  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  as  the  lease  made  by  Sir  J.  Doyle  has 
expired.  Rep.  A.  C.  j 

- 

Same,  p.  294. 

The  schoolmaster  is  the  present  occupier  of  the  house  and  laud  ; 

the  sclioolhouse  is  very  much  out  of  repair.  Rep.  A.  C.  j 

The  school  having  dwindled  into  an  infant  school,  was  discon-  1 
tinued  in  1850.  Return  from  Governors. 

By  clause  in  lease,  schools  permanently  discontinued  revert  to 
grantor. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
9,314,  et  seq. 

Return  from  Governors. 

This  school  not  being  successful,  the  premises  were  reconveyed  to 
the  grantor.  Return  from  Governors. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  Inquired  into. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Armagh,  Cathedral. 

The  Lord  Primate 
gave  £75  annually 
to  the  cathedral 
school. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  53G. 

The  Precentor  of  the  cathedral  states  that 
there  is  no  endowment  whatever;  that 
the  Vicars  Choral  pay  the  schoolmaster, 
but  that  tiiis  is  a purely  voluntary  act  on 
their  part.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  9306  et 

SCI/. 

Armagh,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Lease  of  G a . 1 n . 28r . 
purchased  by  the 
society  from  Thos. 
Oust. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,  1 Rep.  1825, 
App.  p.  2G. 

As  the  project  of  establishing  a provincial 
nursery  at  Armagh  was  not  carried  out, 
the  interest  in  the  lease  held  by  the  so- ; 
ciety  was  sold  in  the  year  1775,  for  the 
sum  of  £137,  which  went  to  the  general] 
funds. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Creggan,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Grant  of  30  acres  of 
Armagh  see  lands. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  , 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  53G,  quoting 
Reports  on  Charter  Schools, 

School  suppressed  in  1809.  The  endowment 
of  30  acres  (Irish),  granted  for  99  years, 
subject  to  a yearly  rent,  front  1 Novem- 
ber, 1775,  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society. 

A scholarship  on  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety's Institution,  at  Dundalk,  lias  been 
granted  to  parisb  of  Kcady  in  consideration 
of  income  derived  from  this  endowment. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Vide  Report  of  Rispec- 
\ lor  of  Estates,  App. 
to  Rep.,  p.  43. 

Forkhill ; Carrick- 

sticker. 

Salary  from  trustees 
of  Jackson's  Chari- 

Return  from  trustees. 

In  consequence  of  master  refusing  to  allow 
cuiateof  Forkhill  to  inspect  the  school, 
the  trustees  of  Jackson's  Charities  deemed 
it  desirable  to  withdraw  the  salary  of  £5 
which  they  had  previously  given. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Forkhill ; Mullabawne, 
Infant. 

_ 

Return  from  trustees. 

This  school  was  discontinued  in  July,  1855, 
as  the  trustees  of  Jackson’s  Charities  con- 
sidered that  the  Infant  school  at  Church- 
hill  was  all  that  was  required. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Loughgall;  Kinnigoc. 

William  Parnell, 
grant  of  salary  of 
£25  per  annum. 

Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1825,  App., 
p.  2yo.‘ 

Mr.  Parnell,  of  Avondale,  County  of 
Wicklow,  is  not  aware  that  his  father  en- 
dowed any  school  on  his  Armagh  property. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

iXarkelhilt. 

Earl  of  Gosford, grant 
of  site. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

This  school  is  situated  in  Lord  Gosl'ord's 
demesne.  The  sclioolhonse,  and  a small 
garden  attached,  are  held  at  will. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Tynan;  Killy  lea. 

House,  given  rent 
free  by  representa- 
tives of  John  Max- 
well, subscriptions 
for  building,  £130. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  280. 

The  Rector  of  Tynan  pays  a yearly  rent 
of  10s.  1 Id.  for  the  sehoolhouse  and  gar- 
den to  Mr.  W.  Jones  Armstrong,  the  pre- 
sent representative  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 
There  is  no  lease  in  the  possession  of  the 

Rep.  A.  C. 

County  of  Armagh.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Edward  Pennefathkr,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Operation. 

Armagh,  Drelincourt, 
Boys. 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Armagh,  Drelincourt,  Bogs’  School. — I examined  one  boy  of  the  head  class,  two  of  the  fourth  class, 
and  eiglit  of  the  third,  in  geography  and  arithmetic  ; they  were  all  backward  in  each,  but  as  far  as 
they  had  learned  the  answering  was  fair.  I heard  the  master  examine  in  the  first  part  of  English 
grammar,  in  which  the  answering  was  good.  I saw  some  of  the  copy-books  in  which  the  writing 
was  pretty  good.  There  was  no  boy  present  who  was  learning  Euclid,  nor  were  there  any  present 
who  could  answer  in  mental  arithmetic. 

The  master  stated  that  the  attendance  on  a market  day  (which  this  was)  was  always  thin.  The 
boys  from  the  country  have  leave  from  the  superintendent  (llev.  JJ.  Wade)  to  remain  at  home  to 
assist  their  parents ; and  he  further  stated,  that  in  taking  the  average  of  attendance  the  market  days 
were  not  included.  These  occur  once  a week. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  fifty  pupils  are  admitted  free — any  over  that  number  pay  !</.  a-week ; 
and  of  the  fifty  free  pupils,  those  who  do  not  attend  the  school  punctually  at  ten  o’clock  are  fined  Id. 
a-week ; the  duration  of  this  fine  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  Fifty  boys  are  clothed 
annually  out  of  the  trust  funds. 

With  the  advantages  this  school  possesses  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  a more  efficient  master. 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  in  1834  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Lord 
Primate  and  the  then  Rector  of  Armagh,  upon  which  an  order  of  reference  to  the  Master  was  made  to 
approve  of  a proper  scheme  for  the  future  regulation  and  management  of  this  trust  estate,  including 
the  school.  The  Master  made  his  report,  which  was  confirmed,  and  the  present  management  is  in 
accordance  therewith. — [13th  November,  1855.] 


Armagh,  Royal,  Armagh,  Royal,  Free  School. — I may  be  allowed  to  express  the  very  favourable  impression  this 

1'ree.  institution  has  made  upon  me,  after  a close  examination  and  minute  inquiries.  I cannot  say  that  I 

am  acquainted  with  schools  of  this  class  in  Ireland,  but  I was,  I confess,  surprised  to  find  the  ad- 
vantages that  were  afforded  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  boys ; the  admirable  arrange- 
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ments  for  their  comfort,  and  for  the  formation  of  orderly  habits,  contributing  to  the  one,  and  the 
attainments  of  the  masters,  and  their  conduct  of  the  school,  supplying;  the  other. — 14th  November 
1855.] 

Ballymore  ; Old  Clare,  National,  Boys'  School. — When  I arrived  at  this  school  the  master  had  not 
come  into  it;  he  shortly  after  appeared,  but  he  had  not  finished  dressing  himself.  The  school  was 
very  noisy  while  I was  in  the  girls’  school ; but  I think  it  likely  the  statement  made  by  the  patron, 
may  account  for  the  one  and  the  other,  namely,  that  the  master’s  mind  is  somewhat  affected,  and  he 
is  soon  to  resign.  Part  of  Mr.  Harden’s  bequest,  to  the  extent  of  £100,  is  in  the  Tandragce  branch 
of  the  Belfast  Bank,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bell,  and  is  not  severed  from  his  private 
account  there.  This  should  not  be. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography  : the  answering  was  very  poor.  The  answering  in  arith- 
metic and  arithmetical  tables  was  very  indifferent,  and  the  writing  from  dictation,  with  one  exception, 
was  also  very  indifferent. — [15th  February,  1856.] 

Ballymore  ; Old  Clare,  National,  Girls’  School. — In  the  girls’ school  the  answering  in  geography  was 
very  poor ; the  mistress  attributes  this,  in  a great  measure,  to  her  having  been  absent  at  the  Model 
School ; but  though  this  may,  in  part,  account  for  it,  it  does  not  sufficiently  do  so.  The  answering 
in  the  girls’  school,  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  was  very  deficient. — [15th  February,  1856.1 

BaUymoyer ; Lurginah,  or  Lurginall,  Boy’s  School. — The  writing  from  dictation  was  fair ; the 
answering  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables  good;  in  geography  very  limited  indeed.  The 
master  accounts  for  this  from  the  want  of  geography  books  and  maps. 

This  school  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  I do  not  see  how  it  can 
long  be  carried  on.  There  are,  however,  several  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  which,  perhaps,  will 
suffice  for  the  district. — [21st  January,  1856.] 

Derrynoose  ; Madden,  Parochial  School. — The  master  is  postmaster  of  the  Madden  Post-office,  and 
occupies,  besides  the  acre  attached  to  the  school,  between  seven  and  eight  acres  of  land  ; this  appears 
to  mo  objectionable,  as  his  attention  must,  more  or  less,  be  diverted  from  his  duties  as  schoolmaster. 

The  scholars  who  had  learned  geography  were  not  present  to-day;  it  was  stated  they  were  engaged 
at  potato-digging.  None  present  could  answer  in  arithmetical  tables.  The  girls  come  from  their 
schoolroom  into  the  boys’  schoolroom,  at  twelve  o’clock,  every  day,  except  Saturday,  for  general 
instruction.  They  arc  only  taught  plain  needlework  in  the  girls’  school.  The  children  in  this  school 
are  backward,  judging  by  those  present  to-day. — [23rd  November,  1855.] 

Eylish  School. — I think  it  is  a disadvantage  to  this  school  that  the  master  should  occupy  so  much 
land  ; his  appearance  and  manner  are  more  those  of  a farmer  than  a-  schoolmaster,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  school  when  I reached  it. 

I examined  the  bead  class  in  geograply,  they  had  only  learned  as  far  as  the  geography  of  Europe ; 
the  answering,  with  the  exception  of  that  by  two  of  the  children,  was  very  indifferent.  I also 

examined  in  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  some  answered  well,  but  the  greater  part  indifferently 

[21st  November,  1855.] 

Jacksons  Schools,  1'  o rich  ill  : No.  1,  Aghadonove  School. — The  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same 
school.  There  is  no  schoolmistress.  On  the  roll  there  are  nineteen  girls  and  thirty-four  boys  : of 
these  the  eldest  boy  is  sixteen,  the  eldest  girl  fourteen. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  schoolmistresses  employed  by  the  trustees,  at  Churchhill  and 
Mullabawn,  should  educate  the  girls  as  well  as  teach  them  needlework.  Whether  the  funds  are 
adequate  for  this  purpose  I cannot  say ; perhaps  there  might  be  a different  allocation  of  salaries. — 
[6th  November,  1855.] 

No.  2,  Churchhill  School. — I think  the  girls’  and  boys’ school  should  be  separate.  The  master 
teaches  all  in  the  same  school.  The  eldest  boy  on  the  roll  is  sixteen,  the  eldest  girl  thirteen. 
The  trustees  employ  a mistress,  in  the  sewing  school,  at  a salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and  the  salary 
of  the  master  is,  as  above  mentioned,  £50  per  annum  ; and  they  have,  besides,  other  benefits.  If 
the  salaries  remain  as  at  present,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  master  ought  to  complete  the  education 
of  the  boys  without  putting  the  estate  to  the  cost  of  paying  the  expenses  of  young  persons  sent  to 
training  establishments.  The  master,  it  appears,  holds  thirteen  acres  of  land  and  a share  in  a corn 
mill,  and  though  these  are  managed  by  his  son,  to  whom  the  master  purposes  transferring  them  when 
his  sou  attains  his  age,  care,  I think,  should  be  taken  that  his  intention  is  carried  into  effect  without 
delay — [5th  November,  1855.] 

Ao.  4,  Churchhill,  Sewing  School.— It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  mistress  of  the  sewing  school 
should  educate  the  girls  as  well  as  teach  needlework  ; at  present  the  girls  frequenting  the  sewing 
school  only  get  education  in  the  boys’  school,  or,  such  of  them  as  attend  there,  in  the  Sunday  school! 
1 do  not  know  whether  the  funds  admit  of  a salary  sufficiently  high  to  remunerate  a mistress  competent 
to  educate  as  well  as  to  teach  needlework. 

The  specimens  of  work  appeared  very  good,  and  some  of  it  executed  by  very  youno-  o-irls foth 

November,  1855.]  L 

No.  5,  Mullabawne  School. — The  master  farms  twenty-two  acres  of  laud  near  the  schoolhouse. 
The  schoolmistress,  as  appears  to  me,  ought  to  educate  the  girls  as  well  as  teach  them  needlework. 
For  the  purpose  of  education  they  leave  the  sewing  school  aud  go  into  the  boys’  school ; the  eldest 
of  these  girls  is  eighteen,  the  eldest  boy  is  thirteen.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  roll,  for  the  last 
quarter,  is  forty ; girls,  twenty-five  ; so  that  there  would  appear  to  be  a sufficient  number  of  each  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  separate  instruction,  and,  indeed,  regard  being  had  to  salaries  in  other  schools 
this  might  be  done  without  additional  expense. — [5th  November,  1855.] 

No.  6,  M utlabawne,  Sewing  School. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  schoolmistress  ought  to  educate 
the  girls  as  well  as  teach  them  needlework.  For  the  purpose  of  education  the  girls  leave  the  sewino- 
school  and  go  into  the  boys’  school.  There  appears  to  be  a sufficient  number  on  the  roll  to  warrant 
such  an  arrangement ; the  accommodation  in  the  school  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  salary 
given  would  appear  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  a person  who  could  instruct  the  girls  in  the 

ordinary  branches  of  education  for  girls  in  the  rank  of  life  of  those  who  attend  this  school. [3rd 

November,  1855.] 
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No.  t,  Tullamacrieve  School. — I examined  some  of  the  children  in  geography  and  arithmetic : they 
were  not  as  well  taught  as  the  children  in  the  other  Forkhill  schools.  I also  heard  them  examined 
for  a short  time.  I also  saw  sonie  of  their  copies,  which  were  good. — [5th  November,  1855.] 

Ready  ; Tvllyglush  School.-— This  school  is  in  a lamentable  way ; the  infirmity  of  the  master,  the 
want  oi  books  and  school  requisites,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  and  the  absence  of  any  salary 
for  the  master,  all  contribute  to  render  this  a very  inefficient  school. 

The  schoolhouse  would  require  a good  deal  of  repair  to  put  it  into  moderate  order.  The  school  can 
be  called  nothing  but  a hedge-school. — [23rd  November,  1855.] 

Kilclooney;  Cladybeg  School.-—' The  head  class  were  absent  (the  master  reported)  on  account  of  the 
potato-digging.  The  eldest  child  present  was  ten  years  old,  the  youngest  four.  The  master  stated 
that  they  were  all  only  beginners.  I heard  some  of  them  read,  which,  considering  their  age,  they 
did  very  fairly.  J 

The  masonry  and  slating  of  the  schoolhouse  appear  substantial,  and  might  be  put  in  order  without 
much  expense.  The  window-frames  and  windows  are,  however,  much  dilapidated,  and  the  school 
furniture  is  in  a wretched  condition. — [22nd  November,  1855.] 


Kilmore;  Bottlehill,  Boys’  School. — I examined  some  of  the  boys  in  the  geography  of  Europe;  none 
present  had  learned  any  further.  The  eldest  was  ten  years  old.  The  answering  was  poor.  I also 
examined  in  multiplication  and  pence  tables ; the  answering  was  tolerably  good. 

This  school  is  used  occasionally  as  a place  of  worship  on  Sunday  evening  for  the  celebration  of 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  both  schoolrooms  are  thrown  into  one  by  removing  the 
partition  that  divides  them.  The  original  schoolhouse  for  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  gran?  was 
made  does  not  exist ; the  present  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1844,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  out  of  his 
private  resources. — [15th  November,  1855.] 

Lisnadill;  A rmabreague  School. — The  present  master  is  old  and  infirm,  but  arrangements  are  on 
foot  for  his  superannuation.  He  holds  thirteen  acres  of  land,  which  I think  objectionable.  In  this 
case,  however,  remuneration  could  not,  perhaps,  be  otherwise  provided. — [23rd  November,  1855.] 

Lisnadill,  Parochial  School. — I think  the  girls  ought  to  be  taught  needlework.  It  is,  in  many 
ways,  a disadvantage  that  the  master  should  derive  his  remuneration  from  the  cultivation  of 
land,  instead  of  having  a fixed  pecuniary  salary.  The  schoolroom  is  small  and  low,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  attendance  of  pupils  ; to  remedy  these  defects  the  air-holes  have  been  inserted.  Judg- 
ing from  the  answering  made  to  me  when  I examined,  the  scholars  appear  backward. 

1!  examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answering  was  very  indifferent.  I also  examined  in  the 
arithmetical  tables,  in  which  the  answering  was  tolerably  good.  The  eldest  boy  present,  and  examined 
was  about  thirteen  years  old. — [19th  November,  1855.] 


Mullabrac/c;  Cobra,  Girls'  School. — I examined  some  of  the  children  in  geography,  they  were  very 
backward,  and  the  answering  very  indifferent ; but  the  mistress  reported  all  her  best  scholars  as 
absent  either  from  illness  or  employed  at  home. 

I examined  also  in  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  the  answering  was  also  very  indifferent,  but  as 
above  mentioned,  the  mistress  stated  her  best  pupils  were  absent. 

The  children  are  taken  from  school  at  a much  earlier  age  than  formerly,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
at  their  own  houses,  and  females  are  employed  in  weaving  where  men  were  formerly  alone  employed. 
— [27th  November,  1855.] 

Newtownhamilton,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Boys’  School. — I examined  some  of  the  children  in 
geography  and  arithmetic  ; their  answering  was  very  satisfactory.  The  boys  in  this  school  appear 
to  me  very  well  taught.  Divine  service  is  held  in  this  schoolhouse  every  Sunday  evening. — |"8th 
November,  1855.] 

Seagoe;  Lisnamintry  School. — There  is  a deficiency  of  books,  school  requisites,  and  school  furniture 
of  every  kind,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  very 
small.  The  school  suffers  from  want  of  inspection  and  regular  visiting.  I was  surprised  to  find,  for 
such  a salary,  a mistress  as  competent  as  the  present  one. 

The  children  present  had  not  commenced  either  geography  or  arithmetic ; they  were  very  young, 
the  eldest  not  ten  years  old.  I examined  them  in  spelling ; they  had  not  learned  much.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  books  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund  that  the  sum  of  £75  (Irish) 
was  issued  from  the  Irish  Exchequer  on  the  condition  of  a grant  of  one  acre  of  land,  and  subscrin- 
tions  to  the  amount  of  .£20. — [24th  March,  1856.]  1 


Tartarahan,  Parochial  School. — The  girls  should,  I think,  be  taught  needlework.  Formerly  there 
was  a separate  schoolroom  for  the  girls ; the  boys  and  girls  are  now  taught  in  the  same  room.  I 
should  think  that  the  post-office  being  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  master  being  postmaster,  occasion 
interruption  to  school  business. 

I examined  those  of  the  head  class  who  were  present  in  geography,  they  had  only  learnt  as  far  as 
the  geography  of  Europe  ; two  of  them  answered  fairly,  the  rest  poorly.  I examined  in  arithmetical 
tables,  in  which  the  answering  was  good.  The  master  reports  that  weaving  and  winding  not  onlv 
take  away  the  children  at  an  early  age,  but  also  prevent  regular  attendance.  He  also  states  that 
the  measles  are  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  at  present,  much  interferes  with  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children. — [20th  November,  1855.] 


Tynan;  Crossdaul  School. — The  school  is  in  a miserable  way.  Unthreshed  oats  were  piled  at  one 
end  of  the  schoolroom.  The  master  was  absent,  at  a fair,  the  day  I called.  The  shell  of  the  house 
is  not  bad,  but  it  stands  in  need  of  general  repair.  It  would  appear  to  me  useless  to  make  any  outlay 
with  a master  such  as  the  present.  The  information  I could  obtain  was  scanty.  I called  on  the 
incumbent,  at  Middleton,  who  has  been,  and  still  is,  ill.  I,  however,  saw  him,  and  he  was  "ood 
enough  to  fill  some  of  the  return,  on  points  of  which  1 failed  to  obtain  information.— [1 6th  Novem- 
ber, 1855.] 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Anm 

il  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Aerenge. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Coukse  op  Instruction. 

, „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Anna;  Drumaloor. 

Bev.  Bichard 

Wynne,  grant, 
2S  May,  1822. 

1 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction. 

Annagelliffe  ; Drum- 
lark. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice, £4  B 3s. 
1 d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, &C-,  £175 
7s.  8 d. ; Bobert 
Saundevson, 
grant,  2(i  Nov., 
1816. 

1 2 19 

8 5 7 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  and 
the  principles  of  pure 
Christianity.  Deed. 

Beading  ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Arvagli,  Parochial. 

Lord  Lieutenants 
School  Building 
Fund,  £73  16s. 
lid.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £65  Is. 
6.W. ; Earl  of 
Gosford,  grant, 
10  Sept.,  1823. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Elementary  English. 
Scripture  lessons. 

Ashfiekl,  Parochial. 

Henry  John  Cle- 
ments, grant, 
26  May,  1821. 

1 2 30 

7 17  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter, and  Church  cate- 
chism to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ballyconnell,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £129 
4s.  Id.  ; G. Mont- 
gomery, lease 
for  three  lives, 
or  31  years, 
about  Jan.  1821. 

2 0 0 

7 5 0 

Elementary  English. 
Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Balltjhaise  ; Castlcterra, 
Parochial. 

Mr.  Humphreys, 
grant,  1823. 

1 0 0 

English ; grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic; 
Euclid  ; mensuration. 
Scripture  Lessons ; Church 
catechism. 

Ballymachugh,  Boys. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, &c., 
£203  ls.6(Z.;  Bev. 
Christopher  Bo- 
binson,  grant, 
25  Dec.,  1817. 

1 0 0 

8 9 6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 

Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church. 

Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  : arith- 

Seriptural  instruction. 

Ballymachugh,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Same. 

bame. 

Belturbet,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  Grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  5 id. ; 
Corporation  of 
Belturbet, grant, 
3 March,  1813. 

1 2 19 

9 18  0 

(Salary 
rom  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slal.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

English ; geography;  arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scripture  Lessons;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Belturbet,  Girls. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £80 
6s.  1 d.  ; Pro- 
vost and  Burges- 
ses of  Belturbet, 
grant,  1 Septem- 
ber, 1825. 

Site. 

4 16  11 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, selected 
by  managing  committee, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

Elementary  English. 
Needlework. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Cavan. 


- 

— : 

Master. 

J School. 

! Pupils. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

JL 

' cl 

«.g 
SS  “ 

Play-ground 

If 

nber. 

O 

O 

.1 

£ 

Rcli 

£5 

igion. 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

Eev.  Mr. 
M'Creiglit. 

M,  «. 

1 - 

22 

: 59 

57 

: " 

" 

Free; 
a few  pay 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 

p.  492. 

In  minister  ol'  the 
united  parishes  of 
Urneyand  Anna- 

gclhflt  Deed. 

8 0 0 
Mistress. 

Eev.  Mr.  Hogg. 

London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  So- 
ciety. 

ments  and 

£4  ; School 
fees,  £2. 

13G 

: - 

Hone. 

39 

> 61 

40 

21 

- 

" 

Free;  a 
few  pay 

No  pupils  present, 
day  of  Assistant 
Commissioner's 
visit  being  a holi- 
day. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Minister. 

ments" 

44 

18 

18 

Free; 
a few  pay- 
45.  4d. 

Unsatisfactory, 
j Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
1 p.  492. 

In  minister.  Deed. • 

7 0 0 

Mr.  A.  Clements, 
£5;  Archdeacon 
of  Ossory,  £2. 

Land,  £3 ; 

Eent  of 
Apartments 
in  school- 

£2  3s.  4 'd.  ; 
School  fees. 

90 

- 

So,*. 

57 

40 

- 

12 

a few  pay 
4s.  to  8s. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

- 

10  0 0 

Mrs.  Crecry.  j 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3. 

100 

— 

Hone. 

80 

80 

“ 

Free. 

Very ' unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

- 

20  0 0 

Hector. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£4. 

105 

- 

Hone. 

- 

61 

61 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  492. 

In  minister.  Deed,  j 

12  0 0 

Hon.  Somerset 
Maxwell. 

Apartments 
and.  land,  j 
£3 : ! 

School  fees; 

120 

- 

Hone. 

15 

44 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Free; 
a few  pay 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

| and  fuel. 

s.„ 

12  0 0 

Sa“ 

Apartments 
and  land. 

120 

- j 

None. 

25 

51 

51 

- 

- 

- 

Free ; a 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.'  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 

-£3  10s.’; 
Turbary ; 
School  fees. 

106 

None. 

83 

' 61 

21 

1 

4s.  4d.  to 
free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep'. A.  C. 
p.  492. 

In  managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

18  0 0 

Hector. 

ments,  £G. 

80 

- 

None. 

22 

55 

31 

- 

- 

- 

Free; 
a few  pay 
4s.  4 d. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

VoL.  III.  * No  roll.  3 Q 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Name  of  School. 


Estimated 
Vnnual  Value 
of  School 


Course  or  Instruction. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £138 
9s.  3 d.\  subscrip- 
tions, £138  9s. 
3 d. ; Lord  Farn- 
liam,  grant,  11 
July,  1825. 


Cavan ; Farnham,  Boys 


Cavan ; Farnham,  Girls 


Cavan;  Kilmore,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Aca- 
demy or  Diocesan 
Seminary. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £230 
lbs  Ad.;  subscrip- 
tions, £230  las. 
id. ; Lord  Farn- 
ham,grant,  1820. 


Edward  Magovem, 
devise  of  173a. 
2r.  29p.  ; Very 
Rev.  P.  O'Reilly, 
bequest  of  £-100; 
John  Brady,  will, 
death, G Feb., 1819, 
£300,  expended 
with  other  sums 
amountingto£4G3‘. 
1 8s  Ad.  on  building 
and  purchase  ot 
school  premises 
assigned  in  fee- 
farm  to  Bishop 


1851. 


Sept. 


James  I.,  Order 
in  Council,  on 
plantation  of 
Ulster,  1608; 
James  I.,  Royai 
Letters,  dated, 
30  Jan.,  1613, 
21  April,  1614, 
and  1 Aug.  1618: 
Charles  I..  Char- 
ter, IS  Dec., 
1627  ; Stat.  14 
and  15  Charles 
II.,  chap.  10 
Stat.53Geo.III. 
chap.  107,  ss 
11,  12;  Stat.  3 
Geo.  IV.,  chap, 

pended  on  build- 
ing, 1819,£8,00C 
grant  of  land  at- 
tached to  school 
in  exchange  for 
a rateable  pro- 
portion of  school! 
estate,  about 
1817. 


[For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  such 
persons  as  he  should  ap- 
point, or  by  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor  and  his  appoin- 
tees. Deed. 


boys. 

Mayovern's  Will;  Rep. 
A.  C. 

For  founding  a bourse  or 
scholarship  for  t'.  stator's 
relations,  with  a pre- 


fercu 


for 


of 


O'Reilly. 

\ O' Reilly’s  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

’ll  trust  for  the  purposes 
■ of  the  institution. 
[Declaration  of  Trust;  Rep. 

1 A.  C. 

One  free  school  in  county 
of  Cavan  for  education 
of  youth  in  learning  and 
religion. 

Order  in  Council,  1608. 

For  maintenance  of  a 
grammar  school. 

Royal  Letter,  1614. 

For  sole  and  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  master 
of  the  free  school  at 
Cavan,  or  at  some  other 
town  in  diocese  of  Kil- 
more, to  be  named  by 
Lord  Lieutenant,  with 
assent  of  Privy  Council, 
and  with  approbation  of 
archbishop  of  province 
and  bishop  of  diocese. 

Charter,  and  Slat.  14  & 15 
Chas.  II.,  eh.  10. 

Profits  of  endowment  to 
be  applied  as  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in 
Ireland  shall  think  fit, 
in  payment  of  head  and 
under-master’s  salaries ; 
in  providing  school- 
house  and  school  ac- 
commodation ; the  re- 
sidue, if  any,  in  main- 
taining and  improving 
any  other  of  the  Royal 
Schools ; in  supporting, 
maintaining,  and  provid- 
ing free  scholars  ; and  in 
endowing  exhibitions  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Statutes  53  Geo.  III.,  eh. 

107,  and 3 Geo. IV.  cli.70. 


Elementary  English. 
Psalmody. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
Chism  to  Church  chil- 


Elementary  English. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar ; geo- 1 
graphy ; arithmetic; 
Euclid ; mensuration. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Religious  instruction, 
same  as  in  Boys'  school. 

Greek;  Latin;  French; 
English  history ; gram- 
mar; geography;  rhe- 
toric ; geometry;  algebra ; 
mensuration. 

Bible  history ; Scrip- 
tures ; oral  religious  in- 
struction ; Roman  Ca- 
tholic prayers  and  cate- 
chism. 


Greek;  Latin;  French; 
Euclid;  algebra;  Eng- 
lish ; English  history ; 
geography. 

Scripture  reading ; Scrip- 
ture lessons ; Church 
catechism. 
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j"  Master. 

ScnooL. 

Pupils. 



O I 

n ° 

Number,  j 

Religi 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and  \ 
Yalue'of  : 
Emoluments. 

iNo.ot  Pupils  feel 
room  suited  for 

f|  j 
« .2 

?lay-ground.  ■ 

|f. 
< S| 

O 

United  Church. 

1 

j 

£ 

s 

5 

Annual 

Charges. 

&c. 

In  Lord  Farnham 
and  his  appoin- 
tees. Deed. 

£ s.  d. 

18  0 0 

Lord  Farnliain. 

ments  and 
garden, 
£6  15s  ; 
turbary. 

120 

- 

None. 

28 

42 

25 

- 

14 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

Same. 

18  0 0 

s“*- 

- 

90 

- 

Hce. 

25 

3= 

20 

■ 

- 

11 

- 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

- 

25  0 0 

S"“. 

ments  and 
garden, 
£25 ; Fuel. 

216 

Son,. 

*- 

165 

62 

76 

7 

Free. 

Pupils  absent,  day 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit 
being  a holiday. 

25  0 0 

Same. 

- 

216 

- 

« 

128 

128 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Pupils  absent,  day 
of  Assistant  Com- 

being  a holiday. 

50  0 0 

30  0 0 
First 

‘ 50  0 0 
Second 
assistant. 

From  pupils’ 

Board  and 
residence. 

191 

32 

with  ball- 

42' 

49 

49 

Day-pupils 
£1  Is. 
entrance, 
and  £4  4s. 
a-year ; 
Boarders, 
£24. 

Satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  492. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7786  et  seq. 

Unascertained. 
Vide  Report. 

100  0 0 

100  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 
25  0 0 
Second 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

Head  master. 

Apartments 
and  9 acres 
of  land, £40; 
School  tees. 

Board  and 
residence. 

102 

36 

26 

34 

34 

Boarders, 
£20  to  £34; 
Day  pupils, 
£3  3s.  to 
£6  6s.  ; 
two  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  493. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7S26  et  seq. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.  to  Rep.  p. 
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Name  of  School. 


t-  . . Animal  Value 

Foundation  A„^. 


. Course  op  Instruction. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £70 ; 
subscriptions, 
£70;  Cosby  Nes- 
bitt, grant,  14 
Jan.,  1829. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £16 
3s.  Id.;  subscriu- 
tions.  £23  Is. 
3Jd.;Rev.  Joseph 
Druitt,  grant,  5 
June,  1821. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £47 
12s.  2d.  ; Bedel 
Stanford,  grant, 
5 August,  1823. 


Trustees  of  the 
Moore  Charity, 
allocation  of  £40 


For  resident  schoolmaster  Elementary  English 
to  teach  children,  select-  Needlework, 
ed  by  grantor  or  master,  Scripture  lessons;  Church 
English  and  arithmetic,  catechism  to  Church 

under  regulation  of  children, 
grantor.  Deed. 


Heading;  writing;  geo. 

graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minist  er. 

Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister.  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 


| For  resident  schoolmaster  Reading;  writing. 

I to  teach  children,  select-  Psalmody. 

I ed  by  grantor  for  life,  Scriptures ; Church  catc- 
i and  afterwards  by  minis-  chism  to  Church  chil- 
ter  or  by  master,  Eng-  dreu. 

lish  and  arithmetic, 

| under  regulation  of 
| grantor  tor  life,  and 
afterwards  of  minister. 

Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
to  teach  children,  se-  mar ; geography’;  aritli- 

eeted  by  grantor  or  metic ; mensuration; 

Ins  appointees,  or  by  book-keeping, 

master,  English  and  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
anthmetic,  under  regu-  chism  to  Church  ciiil- 

tion  of  grantor  or  his  dren. 

appointees.  Deed. 

— Reading;  writing;  Eng- 


phy  : arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 


(since  increased 
by  accumulation 
of  interest  to 
£8,505  5s.  lid.. 
Government 
stock)  ; Chan- 
cery decree,  8 
July,  1814;  con- 
veyance of 
school  premises 
to  trustees  in 
consideration  of 
a sum  of  £128 
15s.,  21  May, 


For  resident  schoolmaster  j Elementary  English.’ 
to  teach  children,  se-  i Psalmody, 
looted  by  minister  or  Scriptures;  Church  catc- 
master,  English  and  chism. 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

bor  trustees  to  apply  a I English  grammar;  "po- 


rtion of  the  interest, 
t exceeding  £46  3s. 
, to  pay  a well-con- 


English  grammar;  geo- 
graphy; arithmetic; 
mensuration ; hook- 


ducted  and  efficient  Pro-  Scripture  reading:  Church 
testant  master  for  keep-  Catechism  to  Church 
mg  a public  school,  at  children, 
or  near  Tullyvin,  for 
Protestant  children  ; 
residue  to  be  applied 
annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  pa- 
per, hats,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  for  as  many 
as  possible  of  such  chil- 
dren, one-third  of  whom 
may  be  selected  by  the 
inheritor  of  the  Tullyvin 
estate  from  children  of 
tenants ; or,  at  the  dis- 
cretion- of  trustees,  a 
necessary  part  of  resi- 
due to  be  applied  to  ob- 
tain board  and  lodging, 
near  the  school,  for  Pro- 
testant children  resid- 
ing at  a distance  from 
school. 

Extract  from  Will. 
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County  of  Cavan — continued. 


-T 

Master. 

School.  j 

Pupils. 

— 

i 

n ° 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

u'i 
a 2 

M.| 

“lay-ground. 

M 

ti 
<!  ° 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

| 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

[n  grantor.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
33  0 0 

Proprietor  of 

Apartments 
md  land, £(>. 

•• 

- 

None. 

30 

44 

25 

19 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

3 0 0 

10  0 0 
Mistress. 

Rev.  Mr.Nu  gent. 
Same. 

Apartments 
and  land, £4. 

63 

Kone. 

44 

E4 

- 

- 

_ 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Rector,  front 
subscriptions. 

ments  and 
land,  £3 
10s. 

' 

None. 

11 

30 

30 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.C. 
p.  493. 

In  grantor,  and 
after  his  decease 
in  minister. 

Deed. 

.... 

Hector. 

Apart- 

garden, 

£1  10s. 

64 

- 

Non.. 

27 

62 

58 

4 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

In  grantor,  and 
after  his  decease 
in  his  appointees. 

Deed. 

6 0 0 

Rector. 

Apart- 
£1  10s. 

120 

- 

Hone. 

30 

* 

- 

- 

Free ; 
somepay 

Satisfactory. 

- 

20  0 0 

15  0 0 
Assistant. 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4; 

Allowance 
for  fuel, 
£5. 

70 

- 

Ko„c. 

30 

44 

44 

- 

- 

Free. 

Master  and  mistress 
absent  at  time  of 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

5 0 0 

Archdeacon ; of 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5. 

102 

" 

lb 

31 

3 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

46  0 0 

Commissioners 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£6. 

15C 

4c 

U 

1 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory'. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

* Religions  of  pupils  not  stated. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 
From  Land. 

1 Income. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

a.  b.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kildrumshcrdan ; Tul- 
lyvin,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

English  grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; elementary 

arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 
Scripture  reading. 

Killesliandra,  Paro- 

L.L.  Fund,  £3G 

scriptious,  £9 
4s.  Id. ; Nichola 
Anne  Jackson, 
grant,  20  Jan., 
1789. 

0 3 6 

For  a sclioolhouse  in  the 
parish  of  Killeshandra. 

Deed. 

English;  reading;  writ- 
ing; geography;  arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Killeshandra ; Derry- 
lane.  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138 

scriptions,  £13S 
9s.  3d.  ; Lord 
Farnham,  grant, 
11  July,  lo25. 

3 0 38 

11  10  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  or 
his  appointees,  or  by 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor  or 
his  appointees.  Deed. 

Elementary  English. 
ScriptureLessons;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Killeshandra ; Derry- 
lane,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

a™. 

Killeshandra  ; Port- 
longfield.  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184 
12s.  4d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £184 
12s.  4 d. ; Lord 
Farnham, grant, 
11  July,  1825. 

' 3 0 38 

14  6 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  and 
his  appointees,  or  by 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor  or  his 
appointees.  Deed. 

Spelling:  reading;  writ- 
ing ; English  grammar ; 
geography,  with  maps : 
arithmetic  ; Euclid  ; 
mensuration  ; trigono- 

Scriptures ; catechetical 
instruction. 

Killeshandra  ; Port- 
longfield,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pro- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Spelling:  reading;  writ- 
ing ; arithmetic. 

Knitting,  netting,  and 
other  needlework. 

Catechetical  and  scriptu- 
ral instruction. 

Kilmore,  Boys. 

A.D.V.,  £48  3s. 
Id.;  Lord  Farn- 
ham, presumed 
grant  about 
1810. 

1 0 0 

6 13  7 

" 

" 

' 

Beading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy : arithmetic. 

ScriptureLessons;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Kilmore,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

- 

~ 

- 

Same. 

Lurgan ; Coppenagh, 
National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.;  sub- 
scriptions, £55 
7s.  8 d. ; Rev. 
John  Rowley, 
grant,  8 June, 
1825. 

4 13  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

English  grammar : geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 

Euclid ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Boman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Boman  Catho- 

Lurgan ; Coppenagh, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Same. 

English  grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Mountnugent. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £68 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £60 
18s.  bd ; Chris- 
topher E.  Nu- 
gent, grant,  22 
December,  1825. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  and  minis- 
ter. or  by  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

English  grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 

mensuration ; book- 

Psalmody. 

Scripture  reading ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 
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County  of  Cavan — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School.  I 

Pupils. 



1 

n ° 

Numb 

e,| 

Eelig 

on. 

Appointment. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Aw.ua 

i 

o 

gg 

lay-ground. 

If 

O 

5 

2 

6 

f 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

— 

£ s.  d. 

30  0 0 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

" 

150 

“ 

None. 

60 

42 

9 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

7ide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

- 

110  0 

Archdeacon  of 
Ardagh. 

ments,  £6. 

80 

- 

None. 

30 

61 

41 

18 

1 

- 

Free;  some 
my  4s.  id. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  493. 

[n  grantor,  and 
after  his  decease 
in  his  appointees. 

Deed. 

2B  0 0 

s™. 

ments  and 
land,  £8. 

113 

- 

None. 

30 

61 

54 

3 

- 

4 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.  A.  C- 
p.  493. 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

s‘“- 

- 

85 

- 

None. 

a. 

60 

50 

4 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  493. 

In  grantor,  and 
after  his  decease 
in  his  appointees. 

Deed. 

36  18  5 

Lord  Farnham. 

ments  and 
land, 

£3  10s. 

120 

None. 

18 

54 

41 

8 

Free. 

Master  having  re- 
fused to  answer 
questions,  no  ex- 
amination of  pu- 
pils was  made. 
Full  information 
was  subsequently 
furnished  by  him. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  494. 

Same. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

- 

90 

- 

Ho*. 

16 

37 

27 

Free. 

No  examination, 
from  same  cause 
as  in  Boy’s  school. 

- 

2$  0 0 

Dean  of  Kilmore 
£20  ; Bishop, 
£8. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5; 

Dean  of 
Kilmore, 
£5. 

a, 

- 

None. 

34 

58 

as 

* 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  494. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7822  et  seq. 

- 

10  0 0 

Mrs.  Humphrey 

4 

- 

None. 

1C 

30 

ll 

U 

” 

“ 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  494. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

32  0 0 

National  Board. 

ments  and 
land,  £1 10s 

6 

None. 

5 

137 

13 

Free ; 
some  pay 
4s.  to  13s 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

Same. 

- 

« 

- 

- 

3 

' 67 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

Ingiantor.  Deed 

10  0 0 

Lord  Primate 
Hector,  ant 
Mrs.  Nugent. 

ments  ant 
land,  £3; 
turbary. 

G 

— 

Hone. 

1 

26 

Free; 
some  pay 

Satisfactory. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  m 4 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
and  ' 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

. - *■ 

Stradone. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £83 
Is.  (id.  ; site 
to  be  granted  by 
Major  Burrowes, 
1820. 

0 2 0 

5 16  2 

•a 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 

Church  catechism  to 
, Church  children. 

Swanlinbar. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1</.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £68 
6s.  2d.  ; Eev. 
G.  L.  Gresson, 
grant,  1823. 

1 1 30 

4,7  4 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed byminister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Elementary  English.  ■ 
Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Teinpleport;  Molicrlube 

Luke  M‘Grath, 
grant,  27  March, 
1826. 

Site. 

4 10  0 

For  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of 
the  Society  for  promot- 
ing the  education  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  grani- 
1 mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  Catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Total, 

1137  2 32 
and  3 sites. 

611  0 0 

517  11  0 

267  3 0 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

Net  Anuu 

Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

i „ .. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </. 

Ballintemple ; Corduff. 

Rev.  Joseph  Story,  grant. 

1 0 0 

3 10  0 



In  trust  for  support  of  a school.  Deed. 

Balbjhaise;  Castleterra. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 

« Q fi 

Building  Fund,  £124 

12s.  id.  ; subscriptions, 

£124  12s.  3d.  ; one  acre 

from  Lord  Farnham, 

1825. 

Cavan,  National. 

John  Brady,  will,  proved 

6 0 0 

22  February,  1849, £200. 

the  education  of  poor  children  of  the  parish. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Drumloman ; Kilgola. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £73  16s. 

1 3 27 

« l a 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children. 

lit/.;  subscriptions.  £64 

selected  b}'  grantor  or  his  appointees  or 

12s  id. ; Lord  I' am- 

by  master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 

ham,  grant,  18  August, 

regulation  of  grantor  or  hjs  appointees. 

Kildallen ; Bring. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £138  9s.  2d.  ; 

2 0 0 

10  6 1 

subscriptions,  £138  9s. 
2d.  ; two  acres  from 
Lord  Farnham,  1825. 

Kildrumferton ; Carrig. 

A.  B.  V.,  £32  6s.  2d.,  26 

4 0 0 

7 0 0 

February,  1805;  Rev. 
H.  Woodward,  presumed 
grant  of  four  acres. 

Kilmore ; Garbrattan. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69  4s.  Id. ; 

1 2 19 

subscriptions,  £69  4s. 
7 d. ; Lord  Farnham, 

dren,  selected  l>y  grantor  or  his  appointees 

or  by  master,  in  English  and  arithmetic, 

grant,  18  August,  1825. 

under  regulation  ot  grantor  or  his  ap- 

Rcdhills;  Ililloughter. 

A.  B.  V.,  £46  3s.  Id.-, 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

Rev.  Richard  Wynne, 

master.  Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Total, 

13  0 25 

45  14  7 

- 

6 0 0 
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Operation.  County  of  Cavan — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pbpils. 

" _ 

IJ 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual' 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  PupilsScl 
room  suited  for 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

< ° 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

C2 

. 

1 

Others. 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

' 

£ s.  d. 

15  0 0 

Mrs.  Burrowes. 

ments  and 

105 

36 

33 

22 

Tree. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  494. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

9 3 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Box, 
£b ; Robt.  Bur- 
rowes, £3  3s.  ; 
ParsonsCrofton 
■£}. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£2  IDs. 

61 

- 

None. 

50 

92 

56 

3b 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  494. 

~ 

20  0 0 

The  Lord  Pri- 
mate and  Earl 
of  Annesley. 

ments,  £1  6s 

90 

None. 

20 

58 

18 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  494. 

3812 

70 

1090 

21 

143o 

672 

27 

63 

* Including  84  not  classed.  t Including  18  not  on  roll. 


Operation.  County  of  Cavan. 


Master’s  Appointment.  . 

Sclioolhousc. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  about  1846  in  consequence  of 
the  decline  of  attendance,  and  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  proprietor,  on  whom  it 
mainly  depended  for  support. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  494. 

No  information  respecting  this  school  could 

be  procured  in  the  locality 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-,  p.  494. 

- 

- 

The  principal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Aca- 
demy states  on  behalf  of  the  patron  of  the 
Cavan  National  School,  that  this  bequest 
was  not  received.  Vide  Ex. Rep.  A C.  ;>.494. 

- 

In  Lord  Farnham,  and 
after  his  decease  in  his 
appointees.  Deed. 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  withdrawal  of 
Lord  Farnham’s  support,  in  consequence 
of  the  decline  in  attendance  of  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Discontinued  eighteen  years  ago ; the  cause 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

- 

School  transferred  to  Kildrumferton,  IviOagh 
School,  in  Table  No.  1 , p.  484.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Land  appears  to  have  been  alienated. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  494. 

Iu  Lord  Farnham,  and 
after  his  decease  in  liis 
appointees.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  iu  consequence  of  the  decline 
of  attendance.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  tolerable  repair. 

Lately  discontinued  in  consequence  of  tl.e 
inadequacy  of  master’s  salary.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  3 R 
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Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

Endowment. 

Estimated 
AnnualValue 
of  School 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Laud. 

Trust  Funds. 

Object. 

Cavan,  County. 
Killesliandra ; Losset. 

Patrick  Brady,  will,  proved 
10th  June,  1776,  rent- 
charge  for  sixty  years. 

Andw.  Bell,  grant,  1 March, 
1826. 

Rent- 

charge. 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
4 12  4 

£ s.  d. 
46  3 1 

£ s.  d. 

For  maintenance  and  education  of  a boy 
named  Brady,  who  should  be  of,  or  duly  con- 
formed to,  the  Protestant  Established  religion 
in  a good  school,  and  subsequently  in  Dublin 
University,  until  he  should  become  an  a m 
Will;  Rep.  A.'c. 

For  a school,  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Deed. 

Scrabby. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund,  £46  3s.  1 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £9  4s.  Id. ; 
an  acre  from  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, 1824. 

1 0 0 

2 13  0 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

2 2 19 
and  rent- 
charge. 

7 5 4 

46  3 1 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Cavan. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Eailieborough. 

A house  and  three 
acres  of  land,  rent 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  53  a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  house  and  land 
referred  to  were  ever  secured  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Ballintemple,  Protest- 
ant, Parochial. 

House  and  half  a 
rood  of  land. 

Same,  p.  68  a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  house  and  land 
alluded  to  were  secured  to  school  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  7824-5. 

Butlersbridge. 

A house  and  one  acre 
of  land. 

Same,  p.  55  a. 

It  appears  that  the  land  was  never  secured 
to  educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Castlerahan,  Parochial. 

A house  and  acre  of 

Same,  p.  54  a. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  7816 

Derryheen  ; Innish- 
more. 

An  acre  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835, 
p.  81  a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  land  was  ever 
secured  to  school  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  is  in  opera- 
tion. Rep.  A.  C. 

Dooharrick. 

House  and  acre  of 

Same,  p.  80  a. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  land  was  ever 
secured  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Drung  ; Magherin- 
temple. 

House  and  acre  of 

Same,  p.  59  a. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Drung;  Rathkenny. 

An  acre  of  land. 

Same,  p.  60  a. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kildrumferton  ; Car- 

rig- 

Building  Grant  from 
Association  for  Dis- 
countenancingVice. 

Return  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1821,  relative  to  Funds 
and  Revenues  of  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Pari.  Pap.,  553. 

This  is  identical  with  Kildrumferton, 
Carrig,  Table  No.  2,  p.  488.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 
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Ulster.] 

Endowments.  County  of  Cay  an— [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Cavan. 


Authority  ou  which  Inquiry  was  insi 


Select  Committee  of  Foundation  Schools, 
1 Kep.,  1885,  App.,  p.  536. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Ivildare-place  Society. 


Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Kep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  652. 


The  school  has  not  been  in  operation  for  fourteen  years,  having 
been  closed,  though  in  a flourishing  condition,  by  the  late  pro- 
prietor. Rep.  A.  C. 


The  estate  has  been  purchased  by  Major  Eiehardson  from  Major- 
General  Fleming,  discharged  of  any  lease  of  the  school  premises. 

Rep.  A.  C . 


[The  present  proprietor  has  pur- 
1 chased  the  property  without  no- 
tice of  the  trust  deed.  Rep.A.C. 


Premises  are  used  for  school  pur- 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Cavan — continued. 


13* 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inqniiy  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Kill,  Protestant,  Paro- 

House  and  acre  of 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  63  a. 

This  school  is  identical  with  Killdrumsher- 
dan  Parochial,  in  Table,  No.  1,  p.  484. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Killersherdiny ; Corna- 
brahar. 

A new  schcolhouse 
in  progress  of  build- 
ing, and  a bequest, 
£46  3s.  Id.  per 
annum,  from  Mr. 
Moore . 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Kep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  318. 

Identical  with  Tullyvin  School  in  Table, 
No.  1,  p.  484.  Rep.  A.C.  ( 

Kinaw ley;  Fiuo. 

House  and  one  acre 
of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Kep., 
1835,  p.  69  a. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertained  regarding 

is  .'d  ,'i!,Uiv,-n;i':it  in  l.'cality. 

The  denomination  “Fino”  is  unknown. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kmyscovrt. 

L.  L.  Fund.  .£55  7s. 
8rf. ; subscriptions, 
£1S  IPs.  4 d.\  site 
froui  Mr.  Pratt, 
1823. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Kep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  658. 

It  could  not  he  discovered  that  the  L.  L. 
grant  was  ever  made  or  the  site  ever  con-  ; 
veyed. 

The  school  is  in  ope- 
ration. Rep.  A.  C. 

L„„l, 

An  acre  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
- struetion,  Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  60  a. 

Identical  with  Stradone  School,  in  Table, 
No.  1,  p.  488.  Rep.  A.  C.  i 

~ 

Larali ; Dromole. 

An  acre  of  land. 

Same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  land  was  ever 
secured  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  school  is  in  ope- 
ration. Rep.  A.  C • 

Lurgan. 

A house  and  an  acre 
of  land. 

Same,  p.  72  a. 

• 

So  far  as  could  he  ascertained,  there  is  no 
endowment  in  this  case.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Lurgan,  .National. 

A liousc  and  two 

Same. 

It  seems  that  the  premises  in  which  the 
National  School  was  held  in  1835,  were  not 
secured  to  educational  purposes^  ^ ^ 
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County  op  Cavan. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Anna ; Drumaloor. 


Arvagli,  Parochial. 


Ashfield,  Parochial. 


Ballyconnell,  Boys. 


Bally  liaise ; Castle- 
terra,  Parochial. 


Ballymachugh,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Belturbet,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


Belturbet,  Girls. 


Castlerahan ; Kamo- 
nan,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Cavan ; Ivilmore, 
Homan  Catholic 
Academy  or  Dio- 
cesan Seminary. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1 Endowments  in  Operation. 

Anna  ; Drumaloor  School. — The  pupils  present,  although  quite  of  an  age  for  greater  proficiency, 
were  hardly  able  to  read  the  Second  Book  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  or  to 
get  through  a verse  of  Scripture ; grammar  or  geography  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  master  has  only  been  receutly  appointed ; but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  stage 
of  proficiency,  which  it  is  all,  it  seems,  that  can  be  reached  in  a school  of  more  than  thirty  years’ 
standing,  having  fifty-nine  pupils  upon  its  roll,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty- two.  It  is 
more  satisfactory,  of  course,  to  see  the  pupils  in  a class  suited  to  their  knowledge  and  abilities,  than  to 
find  them  forced  upwards  by  injudicious  promotion,  as  I have  most  frequently  noticed  them  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  a want  of  energy  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  inspectors  of 
the  school,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  qualify  some  at  least  of 
fifty-nine  pupils  for  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  light  studies  which  usually  accompany  it,  and  which  are  so  much 
less  trying  than  those  followed  by  the  third  class  in  National  Schools. — [12th  March,  1S56.] 

Arvagh,  Parochial  School. — The  school,  as  revived,  is  in  its  infancy ; but  it  is  completely  neglected. 
There  are  no  means  whatever  employed  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance  or  uniformity  of  studies. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  master,  so  far  as  I have  seen. — [16th  January,  1856.] 

Ashfield,  Parochial  School. — The  attendance  was  very  small  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  the 
few  pupils  present  were  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  matter  of  the  examination.  The  New  Testament 
is  the  school-book  most  in  use,  and  in  answer  to  my  questions  upon  a few  verses,  I was  told  that  the 
Pharisees  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  and  no  one  could  assign  a meaning  to  the  word  “ persecution,”  or 
the  word  “synagogue.”—  [12th  March,  1856.] 

, Ballyconnell,  Boys’  School. — The  few  children  present  during  my  visit  hardly  knew  any  thing,  and 
the  school  appears  to  be  in  a languishing  condition. — [26th  January,  1856.] 

Ballyhaise  ; Caslleterra  Parochial  School. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  was  bad  ; one  only  seemed 
to  have  any  idea  of  parsing,  and  that  to  a very  small  extent.  In  geography,  they  knew  or  remembered 
nothing.  The  master  stated  that  some  of  them  were  as  far  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  vulgar  fractions. 
I accordingly  examined  one  or  two  in  “ Reduction  of  fractions.”  They  had  never  been  taught  the 
nature  of  a common  denominator.  They  could  not  even  repeat  a rule  for  reducing  fractions  to 
equivalents,  having  a common  denominator ; and  the  master,  in  order  to  explain  to  them  what  was 
the  operation  I required,  desired  them  to  proceed  as  in  addition  of  fractions,  “ omitting  the  addition.” 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rule  as  a substantive  process  ; and  at  all  events 
they  were  unable  to  work  it  in  any  shape. — [19th  January,  1856.] 

Ballymachugh  Boys’  and'  Girls’  Schools. — I found  the  pupils  in  these  schools  as  deficient  as  the 
pupils  in  most  other  schools  of  the  same  class.  Not  one  of  those  examined  could  give  me  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “ motionless.”  Their  answering  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar, 
was  of  a similar  description. — [11th  April,  1856.] 

Belturbet,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — The  pupils  were  deficient  in  their  answering  generally, 
and  understood  little  of  what  they  read.  They  were  evidently  kept  under  scarce  any  restraint, 
as,  during  my  examination  of  the  master,  they  whistled,  talked  aloud,  and  came  to  him  with  com- 
plaints of  each  other.  I have,  however,  visited  schools  where  the  amount  of  instruction  was  smaller 
than  here. — [25th  January,  1856.] 

Belturbet,  Girls’  School. — The  amount  of  instruction  given  to  the  children  is  extremely  small. — 
[25th  January,  1856.] 

Castlerahan  ; Eamonan,  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  very 
low.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  scanty  supply  of  books,  and  also  by  irre- 
gularity of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  They  all  read  badly;  and  their  answering  was  bad 
even  in  the  definitions  of  geography,  the  limit  of  their  studies  in  that  branch.  Their  answering  in 
arithmetic,  also,  was  bad.  The  girls,  with  one  exception,  were  more  backward  still — [21st 
January,  1856.] 

Cavan-,  Kilmore,  Roman  Catholic  Academy  or  Diocesan  Seminary. — I examined  large  classes  in 
Tacitus  (Annals)  and  the  Iliad,  8th  Book.  The  pupils  translated  and  parsed  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, but  seemed  quite  unacquainted  with  criticism,  verbal  or  general.  I think,  for  many  reasons, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  them  some  notion  of  comparative  philology.  The  pupils  showed  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  prosody,  and  translated  into  Latin,  without  dictionary  or  paper,  and  with 
more  or  less  promptitude,  such  short  sentences  as  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  involving  the 
application  of  the  more  difficult  rules  of  grammar.  I examined  a French  class  in  “Telemaqne.” 
The  translation  was  not  strictly  correct,  and  the  pronunciation  could  not  easily  be  worse.  The 
pupils  answered  fairly  in  algebra  and  arithmetic;  but  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  I found 
that  the  principle  of  the  operation  was  not  thoroughly  understood,  or,  at  least,  that  the  pupils  had 
not  a facility  of  explaining  it.  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  answering  in  geography,  although  the 
pupils  have  in  their  hands  the  excellent  text-books  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  political  divi- 
sions of  Europe  were  not  distinctly  known  ; nor  was  it  without  some  difficulty  I got  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  countries  comprised  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  principal  assistant,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mao-inniss,  and  the  second  assistant,  Mr.  Curran,  both  stated  that  the  pupils  are  exercised  weekly 
in  English  composition,  and  that  some  of  them  have  taken  the  highest  distinctions  in  Maynooth 
College.  Viewed  as  a preparatory  school  for  that  institution,  I consider  the  Kilmore  Academy  an 
important  establishment,  well  administered.  The  amount  of  instruction  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  instruction  itself  I have  ascertained  to  be  solid.  I should  be  glad,  however,  if  a little  more 
refinement  could  be  communicated  to  it,  more  especially  in  the  particulars  I have  noticed.  I think 
great  facility  is  afforded  for  this  by  the  large  attendance  of  pupils,  which  favours  their  classification, 
and  would  admit  of  the  master  lecturing  the  more  advanced  amongst  them  in  a somewhat  profes- 
sorial way.  Several  of  the  pupils  were  young  men  of  an  age  and  degree  of  information  such  as  to 
render  lectures  of  this  kind  profitable. — [6th  February,  1856.] 
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Cavan-,  Royal  Free  School. — There  is  no  regular  curriculum  in  this  school,  and  no  distribution  of  Count*  of  Cavan. 
the  scholars  into  classes.  This  may  be  difficult  at  present,  when  the  attendance  is  so  limited ; but  "((s  -n 

I find  there  has  been  lio  attempt  in  that  direction.  A few  elementary  books,  and  the  authors  com-  oration. 

prised  in  the  College  entrance  course,  spread  over  two  or  three  years,  according  to  a fixed  scale,  would  Cayan  E j Fr00- 
supply  the  requisite  materials.  As  things  stand,  the  pupils  start  with  whatever  books  they  may 
have  brought  to  school,  and  continue  to  read  without  system.  This  involves  a great  increase  of 
labour,  and  a great  waste  of  time  for  the  master.  Occasionally  a Greek  play  is  studied,  and  some- 
times the  most  advanced  pupil,  as  in  the  present  instance,  reads  Homer  or  Lucian.  I am  disposed 
to  fear,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  a pupil  is  under  preparation  for  an  exhibition,  an 
exclusive  degree  of  attention  may  be  given  to  him  highly  prejudicial  to  the  other  pupils.  This 
desultory  kind  of  reading,  I am  well  aware,  is  in  part  produced  by  the  fewness  of  the  pupils  ; but  I 
am  equally  sure  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of  a more  encouraging  attendance.  Take  it  in  any  way, 
there  must  be  substantial  reasons  why  so  considerable  an  endowment,  offering  such  valuable  prizes 
to  the  competition  of  students,  cannot  draw  together  more  than  thirteen  pupils,  including  six  boarders, 
being  all  that  were  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Christmas  vacation  appears  to  me  altogether  too  long.  The  pupils  are  allowed  five  weeks, 
and  they  seldom  take  fewer  than  eight.  In  Midsummer  they  have  six  weeks,  which,  it  appears, 
they  increase  at  discretion;  so  that  they  have  in  all,  probably,  three  months  recess  out  of  the  year. 

I examined,  in  Homer  and  Yirgil,  the  only  pupil  who  read  those  books.  He  translated  and  parsed 
with  sufficient  correctness ; was  rather  less  well  prepared  in  prosody,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  sim- 
plest philological  questions.  I examined  two  or  three  in  Sallust,  and  their  answering  was  tolerable. 

I examined  the  only  pupil  capable  of  answering  in  French.  He  translated  well,  but  his  accent  and 
pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  The  pupils  are  not  exercised  in  English  composition,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  simplest  rules  of  criticism.  I think  some  share  of  the  endowment  might  be 
appropriated  with  advantage  to  the  establishment  of  a small  classical  library,  to  meet,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  parents  to  supply  their  children  with  somewhat  expensive  books. 

It  might  contain,  for  instance,  two  or  three  copies  of  such  standard  works  as  are  indispensable  to 
a competitor  for  high  classical  honours.  I take  the  narrowest  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
students,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  with  a good  library  of 
English  classics.  I shall  only  add,  that  the  school  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  will 
require  to  undergo  such  before  it  can  reach  the  prosperity  which  its  resources  are  sufficient  to 
command.  I have  to  notice  also  that  the  infirmary  is  not  kept  in  readiness  for  the  admission  of 
patients  ; 1 found  it  full  of  old  iron  and  lumber  of  all  kinds.— [6th  February,  1856.] 

Crossdoney  School. — The  pupils  were  barely  able  to  mumble  a few  words  of  reading,  without  at  all  Crossdoney. 
understanding  what  they  read.  This  surprised  me  considerably,  as  the  appearance  of  the  sclioolhouse, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the  neatness  of  the  children’s  persons,  with  the  freshness  and 
cheerfulness  of  every  thing  in  the  place,  would  seem  to  bespeak  general  care  and  attention.  I am,  of 
course,  unable  to  speak  as  to  the  intelligence  or  capacity  of  the  mistress  who  was  not  present;  but 
I think  it  not  unlikely  that  I should  have  found  the  pupils  more  advanced,  had  there  been  any  effi- 
cient inspection  in  operation. — [18th  January,  1856.] 

Dmn,  Parochial  School. — The  pupils  know  nothing,  and  seem  to  have  been  taught  scarce  any  thing.  Denn,  Parochial. 

The  school,  though  crowded,  has  every  appearance  of  neglect  and  decay. — [17th  January,  1856.] 

Drumlane,  Parochial  School. — This  school  can  only  be  said  to  exist ; in  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  Drumlane, Parochial, 
kept  up  for  form  sake  merely.  As  at  present  conducted  and  attended,  it  can  be  of  no  use  whatever 
to  the  district.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous  in  the  parish,  and,  perhaps,  more  so  still  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Anna. — [12th  March,  1856.] 

Kildallen,  Parochial  School The  schoolmaster  is  very  ignorant.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  he  Kildallen,  Parochial. 

should  teach  grammar,  when  he  said  to  me,  “We  ‘bes’  very  few  on  Saturdays.”  I examined  the 
children  in  a verse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  no  one  could  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“consenting,”  in  the  passage,  “And  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death.” — [26tli  January,  1856.] 

Eildi-umsherdan  ,-  Dmmnatrade  School.— On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  the  school  had  not  Killdrumsherdan ; 
been  re-opened,  after  a suspension  of  some  months.  In  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  Dnmmatrade. 
Tullyvin  Charity,  I thought  it  right  to  repeat  my  visit,  and  found  that  the  master  and  mistress  had 
absented  themselves,  without  leave,  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  closing  school. 

I also  learned  that  it  is  their  habit  to  close  school  somewhat  earlier  on  Fridays  than  on  other  days, 

Saturday  excepted. — [1st  November,  1856.] 

Eildrumsherdan,  Parochial  School— This  school  is  a mere  pretence.  I found  eight  children  sitting  Kildrumshcrdan, 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  have  a fire  for  them  in  the  schoolroom.  The  1 iirocmal- 
master  stated  that  the  competing  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  had  withdrawn  the  greater  portion  of 
his  scholars,  and  that  the  measles  had  dispersed  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  I saw. 

— [24th  January,  1856.] 

Eildi-umsherdan  ; Tullyvin,  Boys'  and  Girls' Schools.— The  answering  of  the  boys  was  rather  above  Killdrumsherdan ; 
the  average  for  a school  of  this  class.  They  parsed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  were  totally  igno-  jEr,Jvln’  ^ s ana 
rant  of  the  derivations  of  words.  Their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  was  also  very 
limited,  and  in  geography  I found  them  very  deficient.  The  girls  were  exceedingly  backward  in 
everything. — [24th  January,  1856.] 

Eilleshandra  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  is  very  low  indeed  in  this  school.  The  Killeshandra, 
pupils  could  not  give  the  meaning  of  any  word  in  a simple  verse  of  Scripture.  In  geography  they  Parochial, 
answered  quite  wildly.  One  said  Europe  was  in  England ; and  another,  that  Pans  was  seated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Altogether,  I have  met  with  few  less  promising  schools. — [18th  January, 

1856.] 

Eilleshandra  ■ Derrylane, Boys’  and  Girls’ Schools. — These  schools  have  only  been  lately  revived,  after  Killeshandra ; 
a considerable  interval  of  suspension.  It  is  in  a very  backward  state,  and  the  pupils  were  completely  Penykme,  B°JS  and 
ignorant  of  every  thing  I asked  them.  As  in  the  Killeshandra  School,  which  I visited  subsequently,  u • 
they  were  unable  to  assign  a meaning  to  any  word  in  a verse  of  Scripture,  and  gave  the  most  random 
answers  to  my  questions  in  geography. — [18th  January,  1856.] 
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Killeshandra ; Portlongfleld , Boys'  School. — The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Watson,  refused  to  answer 
any  questions  respecting  the  school,  and  assigned  for  reason  a prohibition  from  Lord  Farnham,  con- 
tained in  one  of  a set  of  printed  rule3  applying  to  all  schools  under  his  Lordship’s  patronage,  and 
according  to  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  visit  or  inspect  the  schools  in  question,  without  authority 
from  Lord  Farnham.  Before  withdrawing,  I cautioned  the  master  that  he  exposed  himself  to  a 
penalty,  and  tendered  the  oath,  which  he  refused  to  take. — [26th  January,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  report,  returns  have  been  forwarded  by  the  master, 
and,  from  their  completeness  and  accuracy,  the  writer  may  be  presumed  to  be  very  intelligent. — 
[27th  October,  1856.] 

Kilmore,  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  few  pupils  present  in  either  of  the  schools  were  too  young, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  afford  a proper  means  of  testing  their  efficiency.  Such  of  the  more 
advanced  as  I examined  were  very  deficient  in  general  knowledge.  They  had  hardly  any  idea  of 
parsing,  geography,  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  or  the  meaning  of  words. — [11th  March,  1856.] 

Stradone  School. — This  school  is  a rather  favourable  sample  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
Schools.  The  pupils  are  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  parsing,  geography,  or  the  derivation 
or  meaning  of  words.  Their  style  of  reading  is  hesitating  and  monotonous ; but  their  general 
answering  is  not  worse  than  I have  met  with  in  several  schools  of  this  class. — [12tli  March,  1856.] 

Swanlinbar  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  ill  supplied  with  books  and  requi- 
sites. I consider  the  master  very  incapable,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  is,  I 
need  hardly  say,  very  small.  They  know  nothing  of  parsing  or  derivations ; their  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  trifling.  The  school  is  not  ill  attended,  which  makes  its  inefficiency  .more  to  be 
regretted. — [25th  January,  1856.] 

Temjdeport ; Moherlube  School. — This  school  is  a very  bad  specimen  of  its  class.  It  would  be  useless 
to  particularize  the  branches  of  instruction  in  which  the  pupils  are  most  deficient,  for  in  practice 
they  cannot  be  said  to  know  any  thing. — [21st  October,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Ballintemple  ; Corduff  School. — In  the  case  of  this  school,  an  instrument  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Commissioners  purporting  to  be  a fee-farm  grant  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Story  to  James  H.  Story  and 
William  Tatlow,  Esqrs.,  and  their  assigns  for  ever,  in  trust  for  support  of  a school.  It  is  very  inform- 
ally drawn.  The  object  of  the  grantor  was  plainly  to  create  a perpetuity ; but  the  lease  gives  only 
a life  estate.  It  is  otherwise  untechnically  framed,  and  the  interest  it  conveys  is  very  doubtful. 
The  almost  total  cessation  of  attendance  begins  with  the  year  1846,  and  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  proprietor,  on  whose  support  the  school  depended.  The  proprietor  is  anxious  to  revive  the 
school,  and  expects  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  secured  subscriptions  to  the  master’s  salary. — ■ 
[18th  January,  1856] 

Ballyliaise ; Castleterra  School. — This  school  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  1825,  p.  665,  and  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners,  1826, 
p.  312.  In  the  latter  Report  it  is  described  as  existing,  and  we  have  the  names  of  the  master  and 
mistresses  given,  (Charles  Spenn,  Margaret  Spenn,  and  Eliza  Dawson ).  In  the  Solicitors’  Abstract 
of  Law  Proceedings,  relative  to  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund,  I find 
it  stated  that  a draft-deed  of  conveyance  in  perpetuity  was  forwarded  to  the  late  Lord  Farnham 
from  Mr.  Litton’s  office,  Jame  3,  1823,  and  returned  by  him,  June  12,  1823.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  deed  ever  having  been  perfected  by  the  supposed  grantor.  It  further  appears  from  certain 
returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1839  (Pari.  Pap.  540),  of  sums  advanced 
out  of  the  Exchequer  for  various  purposes,  that  in  1825  a sum  of  £124  12 s.  3d.,  was  paid  to  the  Rev. 
F.  Fox,  in  aid  of  building  Castleterra  schoolhouse.  The  school  is  not  now  in  operation,  nor 
could  any  one  upon  the  spot  inform  me  when  it  ceased  to  be  so.  Mr.  Humphries,  the  present 
proprietor,  assured  me  that,  until  within  the  last  four  years,  there  had  never  been  two  Protestant 
schools  in  the  parish,  as  it  now  stands  with  the  district  of  Butlersbridgc  detached  from  it.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox  seemed  to  be  under  a similar  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  description  of  the  locality  taken  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Build- 
ing Fluid,  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Castleterra  Parish  School,  and  does  not  enable  me  to  fix 
the  site  of  the  Ballyliaise  School. — [19th  January,  1856] 

Cavan,  National  School. — The  Principal  of  the  Kilmore  Academy  states,  on  behalf  of  Bishop 
Browne,  the  Patron  of  the  Cavan  National  School,  that  he  never  received  the  bequest  of  £200; 
and  further,  that  the  schoolhouse  in  question  is  not  secured  to  school  purposes  by  any  deed  of 
trust.  The  bishop  contributed  the  full  amount  of  the  bequest  himself. — [19tli  January,  1856.] 

Kildrumferton  ; Carrig  School. — The  school,  after  a period  of  suspension,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Kiffagh  schoolhouse,  which  had  itself  been  unoccupied  for  a considerable  time  previously.  A 
new  parish  schoolhouse  had  been  in  process  of  erection,  when  the  bishop,  having  other  views, 
appointed  gentlemen  to  make  arrangements  with  the  parishioners  for  building  a school-house  upon  a 
different  site.  The  conference,  however,  not  having  led  to  an  understanding,  the  old  schoolhouse  has 
not  been  replaced.  Although  no  lease  of  the  schoolhouse  or  land  attached  is  fdtthcoming,  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  did  execute  a lease  of  four  acres  of  land, 
upon  which  the  schoolhouse  stood,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  land  was  alienated,  acre  by  acre,  and  the  entire  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  individual 
as  tenant. — [22nd  January,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired.  County  o? 

Cavan. 

Cavan,  Brady’s  Endowment. — A school  is  stated,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  

of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  (Par.  Pap.  630,  p.  536),  to  have  been  in  operation  En,loWp^pi^e(°sl 
under  the  endowment  of  Patrick  Brady,  Esq.,  and  to  have  been  -in  the  receipt  of  £50,  Irish,  per  annum,  j 

for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  name  of  Brady,  such  endowment  to  last  for  a period  of  sixty  EndcwniOTt.  * 
years,  from  a date  not  then  ascertained.  The  endowment,  as  it  really  existed,  did  not  contemplate 
the  foundation  of  a school,  nor  did  it  attach  to  any  school  existing  at  the  time  of  the  testator’s 
decease. 

Mr.  Brady,  by  his  will,  dated  1st  January,  1774,  charged  his  property  in  the  hands  of  three 
devisees,  his  daughters,  with  the  payment  of  £50  per  annum,  in  the  proportions  therein  directed, 
during  the  term  of  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  his  (testator’s)  decease,  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  some  boy  of  the  name  of  Brady,  who  should  be  of  or  duly  conform  to  the  Protestant  religion 
as  by  law  established,  in  some  good  school,  and  subsequently  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  until  he 
should  have  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  annuity  of 
£50,  constituting  the  endowment,  was  not  receivable  by  more  individuals  of  the  name  of  Brady  than 
one  at  the  same  time  ; but  at  the  time  marked  for  its  cessation,  in  respect  of  any  one  individual, 
should  be  transferred  to  another,  upon  like  condition  and  under  like  restriction. — [8th  March,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Locality 
ante  of  School. 


Aughanunshin.Robert- 


Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 


tee,  building 
nt,  £41  10s. 
; Lord  Lieuteu- 
's  School  Build. 
Fund,  £64  12s. 
' icriptioi 


£61  19s.  S«f.;  Ear 
of  Wicklow,  grant 
13  Jan.,  1819. 


Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 
VideRaphoe  Dio- 


Carrigam,  Ivillea,  Girls. 


Corrigans,  Killea,  Ro- 


Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £15  ; In- 
cumbent, grant. 


1S3I. 


Colonel  Robert- 
son, will,  1790. 
Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 


Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  1 0s. 
9rf. ; L.  L.  Fund, 
£88  J 2s.  3 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £49 
16s.  1 Id.-, 3.  Ha- 
milton, grant, 
about  1822. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 


General  Endow- 


Building  grant 


from  Govi 


£27  18s.  5W. ; 
Wm.  Todd,  grant, 
1 Nov.,  1811. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  ap- 
plication of 
funds  from  1845. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 


500. 


Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 


Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £7!  10s. 
9d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £30;  Hon. 
the  Irish  Society, 
annual  applica- 
tion of  funds 
from  1845;  vide 
Donegal,  p.  500 ; 
R.  M‘Clintock, 
grant  of  si  te,  sub- 
ject to  Is.  yearly, 


Colonel  Robertson, 


grant,  about  1825. 
Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Income. 


(Salary 

general 

fund.) 


(Part  of 
salary  irom 
funds  of 
Society.) 


salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 


Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English  and  the  princi- 
ples of  pure  Christianity 
within  the  parish  of  All 
Saints.  Deed. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


(Part  of 
salary 

Robertson 

Fund.) 


(Salary 
| from  Ro- 
bertson 


(Salary 
I from  Ro- 
bertson 
Fund.) 


Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 


For  a; 


English  school. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with| 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

For  education  in  con- 
nexion with  Protestant 
religion. 

Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 


Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

For  education  in  con- 
nexion with  Protestant 
religion. 

Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 

For  a schoolhouse  for  the 
education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parishioners 
of  Killea. 

Copy  of  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping 
Scriptural  instruction’. 
Church  catechism  ’ 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy;  arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- j 
chism  to  Church  cliil- 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 


phy; arithmetic ; 
suration  ; geometry 


book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church 

chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra-  j 
phy ; arithmetic ; men-  j 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cat. 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet;  knitting. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chi] 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism tol’resbyterians. 
Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra 
phy;  arithmetic;  men 
suration ; book-keeping 
Scriptural  instruction 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  book- 
keeping. . | 

' ' ; Church  catechism 


h children. 
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— - 

— — " 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

— ' 

n ® 

Number.  1 

Relig 

on. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid.* 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

1 

JJ 

«.§ 

’lay-ground. 

§,= 

3' 

0 

1 

0 

1 

j 

g 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 

S5  " 

< ° 

O 

& 

es 

O 

£ s.  d. 
13  l 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £ 1 1 Is. 
6 d. ; Rev.  Mr. 
Norman,  £2. 

ipartments 
and  land, 
£4  10s.  ; 
School  fees. 

85 

70 

2 s 

22 

4s.  to 
14s. ; 

some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  519. 

- 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3  10s.; 
School  fees. 

62 

- 

Son,. 

18 

35 

10 

* 

19 

- 

4s.  to  8s. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
school  accommo- 
dation defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
V-  5'9- 

- 

14  11  6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
6 d.  ; Board  of 
Trinity  Col- 
lege, £2 ; Rev. 
Mr.  Kincaid, 
£1  10s. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3; 

School  fees. 

116 

“ 

Small. 

21 

44 

« 

1 

- 

- 

4s.  to  30s. ; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£8; 

Gratuity 

« 

None. 

34 

60 

4S 

12 

- 

- 

4s.  to  6s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees. 

14  0 0 

Hon.  Irish  So- 
ciety, £3 ; Mr. 
M‘Clintock, 

£o ; Marquess 
of  Abercorn, 
£3 ; Sir  Robt. 
Ferguson,  £2 ; 
Miss  Harvey, 

ments,  £3; 
School  fees, 
£3  12s. 

50 

None. 

29 

46 

14 

13 

19 

4s.  to  12s.; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

14  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
6 d. ; Irish  So- 
ciety, £3. 

Apart- 
ments, £3 
School  fees. 

90 

43 

85 

15 

27 

43 

4s.  to  10s. 

Satisfactory ; but 
school  arrange- 
ments defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  520. 

- 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

School  fees 

- 

- 

None. 

■ 

40 

* 

1 

- 

- 

4s.  to  US. 
one  free. 

Unsatisfactory. ; 
school  arrange- 
ments defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  520. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com 
mittce. 

I 

Apart- 
ments, £3 
School  fees 

3 

1 

3 

- 

6s.;  some 
free. 

Satisfactory. 
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Endowment. 

! Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Eoundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Animal  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

F”"L*ni 

FromTrus 

Funds. 

* Object. 

Culdaff;  Grouse  Hall, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  oj Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 

from  Governors, 

£189  14s.  fid. ; 
subscriptions,  £94 
1 7s.  id. ; Archdea- 
con Torrens,  Grace 
Ball,  and  Cathe- 
rine Ball,  grant,  24 
Aug.,  1840.' 

£ s.  d. 
10  10  9 

(Salary 

general 

fund). 

£ s.  d 

I 

j For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouse  mid  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptui'es. 

Deed. 

Donaghmore.N  a 1 ioual, 
No.  I. 

Rev.  Sir  John 
Leighton,  grant, 
1820. 

1 1 30 

6 16  7 

JJonaghmore ; Carriek- 
magrath. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £20  ; 
subscriptions, 
£20;  Viscount 
Lifford,  and  Jas. 
Armstrong, 
grant,  12  Nov., 
1831. 

1 2 19 

2 16  6 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Donegal,  (County), 
The  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society's  Schools. 

James  I.,  charter, 
29  March,  1613; 
Charles  II.,  char- 
ter, 10  Oct.,  1062; 
annual  application 
by  Society  as  part 

their  estates, of  £66 
10s.  to  schools  in 
county  of  Donegal. 

As  to  annual  appli- 
cation of  £1,424 
10s.  to  schools  in 
Londonderry,  and 
£ 1 0 in  Tyrone,  vide 
pp.  600, 650. 

(Trust  of  part 
of  proceeds 
of  Estates  of 
Society.) 

66  10  0 

To  stir  up  and  recall  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  from 
superstition,  rebellion,  cala- 
mity, and  poverty,  to  the 
true  religion  of  Christ;  anil 
to  obedience,  strength,  anil 
prosperity.  Charier. 

The  education  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  district,  as  part 
of  their  trust  the  care  of 
that  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  religion. 

JirdgmentojLordColtenham, 
in  Skinner's  Company  v. 
Irish  Society,  12  Clarke 
and  1’innelly,  p.  486. 

Donegal,  Robertson's. 

Coionc-l  Robert- 
son. Will,  1790. 

Vide  Raplioe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  1 0s. 
9 d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £32 ; 

Bishop  of  Ra- 
plioe.grantof3R. 
9P.,20  June, 1734; 
Earl  of  Arran, 
grant  of  in.  lap., 
15  Sept.,  1828. 

1 0 24 

3 8 6 

(Salary 

Robertson 

fund). 

Stated  under  Raphoc  dio- 
cese, p.  5 1 0. 

For  a Protestant  schoolmas- 
ter, within  the  parish  of 
Donegal,  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

Copy  of  Deed,  1734. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to 
teach  children,  selected  by 
minister  of  Donegal,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  ami 
Church  catechism  to  chil- 
dren of  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed,  1828. 

Donegal;  Townawiliy, 

Commissioners  of 
Education,  grant 
of  salary.  1846  ; 
bouse  built  on  Ra- 
phoe  Royal  School 

(14  0 0*) 

8 2 0 

(Salary 
from  reuis 
of  Raphoc 
Royal 
School 
Estate.) 

For  benefit  of  the  tenantry 
of  the  ltaphoe  Royal 
School  Estate. 

Hep.  A.  c. 

Druuihomc  ; Drum- 

Rev.  John  Al- 
coclt,  grant,  1 
Sept.,  1797. 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

1 

For  resident  Proles  taut 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  in 
parish  of  Drumliome. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Dramhome ; Rossnow- 
lagh.- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £15 
1 3s.  1 0 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £ 1 5 
13s.  Hid. ; grant 
of  land  by  Colo- 
nel Conolly. 

Site. 

1 8 9 

— 

Coursk  or  Instruction. 


Heading;  writing;  Eng. 
grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Sacred  music. 
Scriptural  instruction- 
Cliurch  catechism  to 
Cliui'ch  children. 


Heading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  gcogra- 
pliy;  arithmetic;  geo- 
metry ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ;' book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church  cate 
chism  to  Church  children: 
Presbyterian  catechism  to 
Presbyterians;  and  Roman 
Catholic  catechism  to  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Heading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 


lisli  grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; book- 
keeping. 


Reading;  writing;  aritk- 


* Part  of  Raphoc  Royal  School  Estate. 
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In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Hoard. 
Rules,  1855. 


Governors. 
Miss  Ball. 


National  Board, 
£20 ; subscrib- 
ers, £2. 


9 | ViscountLifford,  Land,  10s. 
•£rs  ; local  sub- 
scribers, £2. 


Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 


marts  and 
land,  £6. 


meats  and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 


I Robertson  Com- 1 Apart- 
I mitteo.  ; ments  and 

land,  £2 


I In  minister. 

Copy  of  Deed. 


j Commissioners  Apart- 
| of  Education,  i ments  and 
| land,  £0. 


I Mr.  Conolly.illO  ; School  fees. 
I 1 Os. ; Board  of  j 
i Trinity  Col- 1 


* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed. 


70!  _ i Nor 


State  of  Instruction, 


V ery  satisfactory ; 
but  attendance 

I Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

p.o20. 


| No  pupils  present 

ant  Commission- 
er's inspection. 


Subscrip-  ! 
tioDS  by 
j parents  in 

annual 


| As  to  distribution  of 
funds  in  Co.  Donegal, 
vide  p.  520. 

As  to  history  of  endow- 
ment, vide  General 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  App. 

to  Rep.p.  16. 

I As  to  management  and 
distribution  of  en- 
dowment, vide  Co. 
Londonderry,  Ex. 
Rep.  A.C.  p.  616. 


Satisfactory ; but 
limited. 

:o  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  520. 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


I Not  inspected  by 
' Assistant  Com- 

to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received, 
j Very  limited. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annua 

Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

Fro„L,„a. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A 1>  I- 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Italian,  Upper;  Gort, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  Ul. ; sub- 
scriptions, £ 1 1 1 
18s.  10</. : Rev. 
William  Hawk- 
shaw,  grant,  IS 
Sept.,  1S24.  • 

1 1 6 

7 8 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
parish  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  men- 
suration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Italian,  Upper;  Gort, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pro- 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 

Gartan,  Robertson's, 
Boys. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £11  10s. 
9rf.  ; a former 
Bishop  of  Ra- 
phoe, grant  of 
2a.  2r.  13p.  ; 
Daniel  Cham- 
bers, grant  of 
Ia.  2 n.  19p„ 
28  Dec.,  1818; 
S.  Marshall, 

grant  of  site  and 
1a.  3n.  29P-, 

and  site. 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  tmder  Raphoe  Dio- 

Fov  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  and 
the  principles  of  pure 
Christianity,  in  parish 
of  Gartan. 

Copy  of  Deed,  1818. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Glencolumbkill,  Ro- 
bertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
i)d. ; Rev.  Tho- 
mas Rollestone, 
grant,  5 Jan., 

1 2 19 

(Salary 

from 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  in 
parish  of  Glencolumb- 
kill. Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Greencastle,  Moville, 
Lower,  Parochial. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1837. 

Vide  Donegal,  p.' 
500. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

For  education  in  connex- 
ion with  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic  ; geo- 
metry ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Inniskeel;  Narin,  Ro- 
bertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Subscriptions, 
£55  7s.  8 d.  ; 

Marquess  of  Co- 
nyngham, grant 

1 0 0 

2 13  0 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

For  resident  schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic  ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Inver,  Parochial,  Ro- 
bertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £32  (is. 
Id. ; subscrip- 
tions; Rev.  Alex 
Montgomery, 
grant,  10  Feb., 

1 O 0 

5 13  6 

(Salary 

from 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  and 
the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  pure  Christi- 
anity, within  parish  of 
Inver.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ki  1 barren , Robertson 's, 

Colonel  Robertson 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

Reading  ; writing ; arith- 
metic ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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- 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

1 Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

of  PupilsSc 

sl 
1 « 

Play-ground 

« 

4 

5 

6 

6 

i 

2 

State  of  Instruction, 
<fcc. 

55  B 

< “ 

O 

& 

£ 

O 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

Rector,  £7  10s. ; 
Mrs.  Norman, 
£7  10s. 

ments, 
£1  10s.; 
School  fees 

50 

None. 

' ie 

35 

17 

l 

- 

free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
master  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

15  0 0 

Rector,  £7  10s.; 
Mrs.  Norman, 
£7  10  s. 

ments, 
£1  10s.; 
School  fees 

61 

Hone. 

2a 

53 

46 

~ 

Majority 
a few  pay. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
mistress  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
P-321. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

Land,  £2 ; 
School  fees. 

66 

15 

17 

Majority 
Some  pay 

No  pupils  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 
er’s inspection.  3 % 
As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  521. 

In  minister. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

- 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

ments  and 
land,  £4. 

51 

- 

No... 

20 

32 

30 

» 

- 

- 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited ; school 
declining. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 

- 

13  0 0 

Irish  Society, £5; 
Rev.  Charles 
Seymour,  £8. 

Apart- 
ments, £2  ; 
Gratuity 
rom  Church 
Education 
Society; 
School  fees. 

75 

- 

Son,. 

33 

51 

-• 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 

Very  limited  and 
elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 

In  minister. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

ments  and 
land,  £3  1 0s. 
School  fees. 

62 

22 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

ments  and 
land,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

56 

- 

Son,. 

38 

62 

44 

18 

" 

4s.  id. 

Satisfactory ; but 
discipline  defec- 

7ide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  521. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

School  fees. 

53 

- 

Son,. 

-+ 

49 

46 

» 

- 

is.  id.  to 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner's visit. 

Situation  unsuit- 

* Religions  of  pupils  not  stated.  fNot  ascertained. 
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* — “ 

Endowment. 

Net  Annua 

Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School  j 
Premises.  | 

| 

From  Land.: 

From  Trust' 
uns.  | 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

Kilcar,  Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  JRaphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant.  £32  Os. 

1 it. ; Rev.  J-  Ha- 
milton, grant,  1 

1’  2’ 19  > 

£ s.  d. 
5 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.' 
(Salary  j 

Robertson ! 
Fund),  j 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  510. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  in 
parish  of  Kilcar. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng.j 
lish  grammar;  geogra-j 
phy;  arithmetic ; book- 1 
keeping. 

Scriptures : Church  cate- 1 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Killaglitee, Robertson  s. 

Killy  begs ; C ommons, 
National. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Rephoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
ad.  ; Rector, grant 
about  1775. 

James  I.,  Charter, 
1615. 

1 2 19 

3 0 38 

6 5 2 
6 11  0 

- 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund). 

Stated  under  Raphoe 
Diocese,  p.  510. 

Three  roods  and  nine  per- 
ches for  site  of  a public 
school  ; remainder  for 
play-ground  for  scholars. 

Charter. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 1 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy  ; mapping  ; aritli- | 
metie  ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping- 
navigation. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  men- 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics.  | 

Killybeys,  Robertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will.  1790. 

Vide  Rapltoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
ad.  ; subscrip- 
tions; EdwardM. 
Conoliy,  grant. 

Site. 

5 7 6 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund). 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  5'0. 

Reading ; writing ; arilli- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Killygarvan,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will.  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
ad.  ; Col.  Knox, 
grant,  about 

0 2 0 

3 0 0 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund). 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy : arithmetic : men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Killygordon,  Boys. 
Killy  mard , Robertson’s 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, building 
grant,  £57  4s.  7 d. 
subscriptions, 
£31  15s.  ad.  j 

Johnston  Mans- 
field, grant,  site 
and  house,  27 
August,  1827. 

Colonel  Robertson 
will.  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
ad.  ; Rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith, 

Site. 

1 0 0 

3 3 4 
2 12  4 

- 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

Fund). 

For  establishing  a parish 
school  for  education  of 
poor,  under  regulation 
of  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  516.  - 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  cate-j 
chism  to  Presbyterians.  | 

Reading;  writing;  aritli- 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kilmacreuan : Cashel, 
National. 

grant,  1823. 
General  George 
Vaughan  Hart, 
grant,  10  Oct., 
1826. 

Site. 

2 8 4 

For  a schoolhouse  for  use 
of  parish  of  Kilmacre- 
nan.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  gcogra- 
| phy ; arithmetic. 

Church  catechism  to 
I Church  children;  Ro- 
I man  Catholic  catechism  j 
j to  Roman  Catholics. 

Kilmaerenan : Leiter, 
National. 

Rev.  John  Allen 
and  Rev.  Wm 
Campbell,  grant 
1 May,  1826. 

Site. 

2 1 9 

For  a schoolhouse  for  use 
of  parish  of  Kilmacre- 
nan,  under  regulation 
of  Kildare-place  Society 
Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

1 Scriptures;  Church cate- 
| chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren; Roman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 
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i local  patron, 
with  approval  oi 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855, 


In  local  patron. 

1 with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  185£ 


VOL.  HI. 


I Nature  and 
Annual 

Annual  i By  whom  paid,  j Value  of 


£ s.  (1. 

I ) 1 li  I Robertson  Con 


Robertson  Com- 
mittee. £11  Is. 
lid.-,  Rector, £2. 


National  Board, 
£20 ; Mr.  Mur- 
ray, £8. 


• Apartments 
I and  land, 
£3  10s. ; 

> lieu  of  School  fees 


Local  subscrib- 


Robertson  Corn- 
-mlttce  and 
Rector. 


National  Board. 


National  Board.  | School  fee; 


ments.  £3 
School  fees. 


State  of  Instruction, 


most  pay- 
| ments  in 
labour  by 
i parents ; 


| Satisfactory;  school 
1 arrangements  de- 
fective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
V-  522. 


| School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 
As  to  endowment 
and  character  of 
school,  vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  522. 

| Unsatisfactory. 

Master  engaged 
in  other  pursuits. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


requisites  defici- 


Very  satisfactory7 ; 
salary  insufficient. 
I Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
' p.  522. 


j Satisfactory ; sup 
ply  of  school  re- 
quisites deficient. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 


; | Instruction  limited; 
house  in  bad  re- 
pair. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 


Majority 
4s.  id. ; 
a few  free.: 


Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 


\.vera_  I 1 
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Endowment.  _ 



Net  Ann 

al  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' 

Kilmacreuan,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson 
will.  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  610. 
Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9rf.;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, £94  12s. 
3d. ; subscrip- 

Rev.  Anthony 
Hastings,  grant, 
20  Aug.,  1812. 

1 2 19 

5 1 6 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

For  an  English  Protestant 
schoolmaster. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  geo. 
metry ; mensuration  • 

book-keeping.  ’ 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kilteevogue,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 
Presumed  grant 

Site. 

1 13  5 

(Salary 

from 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; geometry ; 
book-keeping;  naviga- 
tion. 

Scriptures;  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Leek,  Robertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £4 1 10s. 
9d. ; Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  grant, 
17  May,  1727. 

2 I 31 

3 14  0 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Same. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  in 
parish  of  Leek. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Letterkenny,  Conwall, 
Parochial,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

(Part  of 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Lettermacaward,  Ro- 
bertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
grant,  11  July, 
1825 ; expended 
in  building, 

£150. 

1 2 19 

6 2 4 

(Salary 

Robertson 

Same. 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister,  with 
consent  of  tnistees  of 
Col.  Robertson’s  cha- 
rity. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Mevagh,  Robertson’s, 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p-  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9d. ; Rev.  Chr. 
Russell,  grant, 
20  August,  1818, 
one  acre;  Wil- 
liam Stewart, 
and  Lord  Bishop 
of  Raphoe.  grant, 
2 Nov.  1827,  one 

2 0 0 

(Salary 

from 

Robertson 

Stated  under  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  and 
the  principles  of  pure 
Christianity  in  parish 
of  Mevagb. 

Copy  of  Deed,  1818. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
the  Established  church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Dead,  1827. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Milford , Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  1 0 Geo.  I. 

VideTablc  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p 731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  od.  ; 
"Earl  of  Leitrim, 
renewable  lease, 

1 May,  1813. 

3 0 38 

11  11  1 

(Salary 
rom  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid ; mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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— 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

— 

i 1 

Num 

ber.l 

Relig 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments 

N o.  of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  for 

No.  of  Boarders 

Playground. 

< “ 

O 

.! 

1 

cs 

£ 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

*1 

£ s.  d. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, 

ments  and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

60 

27 

52 

16 

18 

*18 

4s.  to  £1 ; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
School  arrange- 
ments defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  523. 

- 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

School  fees. 
£3  18s.  (id. 

3, 

- 

Hon,. 

*• 

72 

39 

33 

- 

2s.  to  1 Os. ; 
: a few  free. 

Satisfactory. 
Schoolhouse  unsuit- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 

In  Bishop. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

Apart- 
ments and  ! 
land,  £10;  j 
School  fees. 

" 

- 

None. 

31 

41 

14 

15 

12 

- 

6s.  to  10s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 
Schoolhouse  unsuit- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 

- 

13  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, .£11  Is. 
6 d.  ; Rector, 
£2. 

School  fees. 

161 

- 

None. 

24 

33 

17 

• 

15 

- 

Majority 

free; 

to  8s. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

Schoolhouse  unsuit- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 

In  minister,  with 
consent  of  trus- 
tees of  Robert- 
son’s Charity. 

Deed. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

ments  and 
land,  £2. 

72 

None. 

23 

29 

26 

Eree. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 

In  minister. 

Deeds,  1818,  1827. 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

Land,  1 5s. ; 
School  fees. 

65 

- 

Ko*. 

51 

33 

19 

18 

- 

- 

Some  pay 
some  free. 

No  pupils  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 

As  to  state  of  en- 

Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p. 
523. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

30  0 0 

10  0 0 
Mistress. 

Governors. 

Earl  of  Lei  trim. 

ments  and 
land,  £10; 
School  fees. 

63 

- 

K™. 

65 

92 

11 

33 

t5S 

- 

6s.  to  30s.; 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
School  arrange- 
ments imperfect. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  523. 

* Includin''  1 Covenantin'*  Presbyterian.  f Including  32  Covenanting  Presbvterians. 

Vol.  III.  ° 3 T 2 
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Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Ann 
From  Land 

al  Income. 
From  Trus 

Object. 

£ 

d. 

£ .v.  </. 

Mountcharks,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  o f Gene 
ral  Endowments. 
p.731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  16s.  bid.-, 
Earl  of  Conyng- 
ham,  grant,  13 
June,  1812. 

3 1 22 

1 1 13  7 

from  gene- 
ral fund). 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Moviile. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
l'undsfrom  1837. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 

Rev.  S.  Montgo- 
mery,terminable 
lease  of  school- 
house  and  land, 

Site. 

6 19  9 

(Part  of 
salary  fron 
funds  of 
Society.) 

For  education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 

Moviile,  Lower;  Cav- 
rowbeg,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 
500. 

Promise  of  lease 
for  900  years. 

Site. 

2 

0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Same. 

Moviile, Lower;  Shrove, 
National. 

I-Ion.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds -from  1838. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 
500. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Moviile , Moviile,  Up- 
per, National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
l'undsfrom  1845. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 

Schoolhouse  and 
land  secured  for 
residue  of  term 
of  years,  subject 
to  £4  yearly. 

Site. 

'(Part  of 

salary  from 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Moviile,  Upper;  Bal- 
lyrattcn,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annualappli- 

iVom"l84°l. 

"uie Donegal, p.  500. 
National  Board, 

£26  19s.  3d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £14  Is. 
id.;  Sir  Arth.Chi- 

Site. 

1 14  0 

(Part  ot 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Same. 

Moviile,  Upper;  Cabry, 
National. 

ITon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  appli- 

fromni832. 

'ide  Donegal,  p.  500. 
National  Board, 

£42  10s. ; subscrip- 
tions, £31  8s. ; site 

Site. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Moviile,  Upper ; Car- 
rickmaquigley,  Na- 
tional. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 
500. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Same. 

Moviile,  Upper ; Drung, 
National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 
500. 

(Part  of 

alary  from 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Same. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Heading ; writing geo. 

grapliy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures;  Clmrcli  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren and  Presbyterians. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic, 
i Needlework;  knitting, 

| Vocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry ; algebra ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  Protestants ; 
Scripture  Lessons  to 
Roman  Catholics ; cate- 
chisms, if  brought. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  geome- 
try; mensuration;  book- 
keeping ; navigation. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
Roman  Catholics. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

General  Lesson  of  Nt 
tional  Board ; Roman 
Catholic  catechism. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry ; algebra ; mens 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; use  of  globes ; 
arithmetic ; algebra; 
geometry;  mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Needlework;  knitting. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who  do 
not  object ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  alge- 
bra ; geometry ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
•k;  knitting. 

dtismto 


i Catholi 
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Operation.  County  of  Donegal — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

— 

o S 

dumber,  j 

Relij 

on. 

. Appointment- 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

gl 

’lay-ground. 

l! 

i 

ed  Church. 

3 

j 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

s.  - 

» " 

C 

P 

1 

£ 

O 

jn  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
30  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
School  fees. 

32 

40 

3 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

' ■ 

20  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5 ; 
Rector,  from 
collections,£15. 

Apart- 
ments  and 
land,  £3 ; 
School  fees. 

133 

- 

K“- 

• 

44 

28 

15 

- 

4s.  id.  to 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

22  0 0 

Irish  Society,£5 ; 
National  Board, 
£17. 

School  fees. 

57 

- 

Kone. 

“ 

4 

« 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
8s. ; some 
free. 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
ant Commission- 

number  present. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  524. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

25  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5 ; 
National  Board, 
£20. 

School  fees. 

51 

Kon«. 

37 

58 

* 

53 

“ 

4s. to  12s.; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

House  untit  for  a 
school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1 855. 

35  0 0 

Irish  Society, £5 ; 
National  Board, 
£30. 

School  fees. 

39 

— 

None. 

45 

.3 

' 

4s.  id. ; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
schoolhouse  un- 
suitable. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

31  0 0 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society, £5 ; 
National  Board 
£24 ; Rev.  Mr. 
Staples,  £2. 
National  Board. 

School  fees. 

« 

- 

None. 

3, 

41 

19 

,0 

- 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

3*  0 0 

8 0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board, 
£20 ; Irish  So- 
ciety, £10. 
National  Board. 

School  fees. 

— 

None. 

55 

86 

14 

" 

25 

4s.  to  6s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

27  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5 
National  Board 
£20 ; Rector, 
£2. 

School  fees 

32 

- 

Hone. 

27 

74 

59 

4s.  id.  to 
Ss.  8 d. 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
visit;  master  en- 
gaged in  harvest 
operations. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  o! 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

16  10  0 

2 10  0 
Work- 
mistress. 

National  Board, 
£14;  Irish  So 
cietv,  £2  10s. 
IrishSociety. 

School  fees 

None. 

60 

5~ 

4s.  id.-, 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  524. 
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Name  of  School. 


Annual  Valui 
of  School 
Premises. 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Muff ; Auglit  and 
Three  Trees,  Na- 
tional. 


Raphoe  Diocese  : 
Colonel  Robertson’s 
Endowment. 


Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annua! 
application  of 
funds  from  1836. 
Vide  Donegal,  p. 
500. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

application  of 
funds  from  1 845. 
Vide  Donegal , p. 
500. 

National  Board, 
.£52  13s.  id.  ■. 

subscriptions, 


£31 


llrf. 


Mr.  Loughrey, 
lease  for  6 1 years. 

Hon.  i he  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of  I 
funds  from  1845. 

Vide  Donegal,  p. 


ColonelBobertson, 
will,  25  Septem- 
ber, 17  90;  Chan- 
cery Decree,  7 
March,  1803, 
settling  amount 
of  bequest  to  be 
£8,584  12s.  3d. 
(since  increased 
by  accumula- 
tion of  interest 
to  £14,584  12s., 
now  invested 
in  Government 
Stock);  Report 
of  Master  in 
Chancery,  in 
pursuance  of 
decree,  11  Mar., 
1805. 


Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, above. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
'Jd. ; Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  grant, 
16  Feb.,  1730, 
1R.35P.;  Bishop 
of  Raphoe  (pre- 
ceding grant  not 
having  been  le- 
gally executed), 
grant  of  tene- 
ment with  same 
quantity  of  land, 
8 March  1776.  I 


(Part  of 
lalary  from ' 
funds  of 
Society). 


funds  of 
Society.) 


(Salary 
I from 
j Robertson 
| Fund). 


For  education  in  con- 
nexion with  Protestant 
religion. 

Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 


Foreducation: 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 
Land  leased  for  a vested 
National  School. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


ror  education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Donegal,  p.  500. 


Topay£13 16s.  1 1 cA  a-year 
to  each  parish  in  diocese 
of  Raphoe, towards  estab- 
lishing a school  therein, 
and  purchasing  books, 
as  well  of  entertainment 
as  of  instruction ; those 
in  the  parish  not 
Established  religion 
share  the  endowment, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  contribute  to  their 
conformation  with  the 
English  Church,  by  en- 
lightening their  under- 
standings. 117//. 

£2  15s.  iid.  to  be  laid  out 

annually,  lor  each  parish,  on 
books,  and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  £13  16s.  Ild.  tc 
be  paid  to  schoolmaster  if  he 
has  23  boys  and  ceitificato 
from  clergyman  and  visitor. 
Schools  to  be  subject  to  visi- 
tation of  visitors,  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  Bishop  at 
annual  visitation  of  dii 
and  the  affairs  of  the  cl 


Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  V 
General  of  diocese,  and  of. 
gymenofdioeesetohese'e 
Report  of  Master  in  Cham 
Church  of  England  chiidn 
bo  instructed  in  Church 
chism  and  in  a course  o: 
ligious  instruction  ; chil 


Reading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; j 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

Scripture  Extracts  to 
those  who  wish  to  read 
them ; Roman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics ; other  cate- 
chisms if  required. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy; writing  from 
dictation ; composition 
arithmetic  ; geometry 
algebra  ; mensuration 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures  (Authorized 
and  Douay  versions  on 
alternate  days);  cate- 
chisms. 


Same. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster,  to  teach 
the  English  tongue,  in 
parish  of  Raphoe. 

Copy  of  Deed,  1776. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; geo- 
metry ; algebra ; mensu- 
ration; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 
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In  local  patron,  25  0 0 Irish  Society, £5 ; Apart- 

with  approval  of  National  Board,  ments,  £2; 

National  Board.  £20.  School  fees. 

Rules,  1855. 


In  local  patron,  26  10  0 Irish  Society.  £2  Land,  15s. ; 
with  approval  of  10s.;  National  School  fees. 

National  Board.  Board,  £24. 

Rules,  1855. 


In  local  patron,  27  0 0 Irish  Society,  £3;  School  fees, 
with  approval  of  NationalBoard, 

National  Board.  £24. 

Rules,  1855. 


Bor  account  of  en- 
dowment and  its 
administration, 
vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  524. 

For  Evidence  at. 
Public  Court,  vide 
11118  etseq. 


In  Bishop.  n i o Robertson  Com-  Apart- 

Copy  of  Deed,  mittee.  ments  and 

1176.  land,  £4; 

School  fees. 


?.  to  £2 ; Very  satisfactory, 
few  free.  School  premises  un- 
suitable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  bib. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1 1 128  et  seq. 
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Not  Annual  Income. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


i £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  \ 


DonofS  rroaiiSth  C!'?ssi“  5 mathematics  • 
ill  loarniiig  and  religion.  |^nch  i German ; Engl 

laintcnanco  of  a grammar  Drawing. 

'solo  andTimr'Ts'o’tmi  i Church  cate- 

hoof  ol^llio  uuatwof  the  to  Church  chil- 


ilpsfl 


SSsSs 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic  ; geo- 
metry ; mensuration. 

Scriptures  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 


— — Reading ; writing ; Eng- 

lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Needlework ; knitting. 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
lics ; Scriptures  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 

, to  Presbyterians. 

1 — P or  instruction  of  Roman  Reading;  writing;  Eno- 

J.  Catholics  and  other  poor  na-  lisli  grammar;  geogra- 

tives  01  Ireland  ill  English,  phy  ■ arithmetic  ; men- 
)'  CbTld^an"hoSery"  pf^tion ' 5ook-keeping. 

or  in  trades  manufacture  “l  n ant*  hmey  needle- 
or  other  manual  occupa-'  'n,rk  ’ knitting. 
tions ; in  Scriptures,  and  in  Y °?al  music 
principles  of  Protestant  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
Established  religion.  chism  to  Church  cllil- 

Churler.  ‘Iren ; Presbyterian  cale- 

(Part  of  Stated  under  Kaplioo  Dio-  Heading^  writing^ ‘png- 
salarv  from  cese,  510.  lisli  grammar  ;<-eo'Ta- 

Kobertson  phy;  arithmetic;  fco- 

J!  unu. ) metry  ; algebra  ; men- 

suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9d.  ; Bishop  of 
Raphoe.  grant, 
8 March,  1770. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 


p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  5 id.  ; 
Henry  Stewart, 
grant,  1 May, 
1810. 


— (Salary  For  resident  Protestant  Reading;  writing  Eng- 
L from  schoolmaster  to  teach  | lisli  grammar  ;°geo?ra- 
Rohertson  the  English  tongue.  | phy;  arithmetic. 
Fund.)  Copy  of  Deed.  | Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

chism to  Church  chil- 


Rcading  ; writing ; Eng- 
] lisli  grammar  ; geo- 
graphy' ; arithmetic;  geo- 
metry ; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Donegal — continued. 


— — — - 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

— 

•3 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 

f,  5 
'z,  " 

j! 
1 1 

Jl 

Play- ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

6 

United  Church. 

| 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction. 
& c. 

Unascertained. 

Vide  Report. 

£ s.  d. 
100  0 0 

100  0 0 
Classical 
Assistant. 
60  0 0 
Science 
Assistant. 

100  0 0 
English 
Assistant. 

84  0 0 
French 
Assistant. 
20  0 0 
W riting 
Assistant. 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Head  master. 

Commissioners 
of  Education, 
£40  ; I-Iead 
master,  £20. 

Commissioners 
of  Education, 
£60  ; Head 
master,  £40. 

Head  master. 

House  and 
land,  £100; 
School  fees. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

Same. 

50 

38 

Sufficient. 

50 

3 

Boarders, 
£52  10s. ; 

Day 
scholars, 
£10  10s. ; 
Drawing, 

Four  free 
pupils. 

Very  satisfactory. 

School  premises  dis- 
proportionate to 
the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  the 
school. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  525. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.ioRcp.p.  ?9. 

■1 

1 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

120 

- 

None. 

33 

3. 

- 

10 

51 

- 

4s.  4rf.  to 
13s.; 

some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

22  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

.3 

- 

3b 

* 

lb 

4o 

8s.  8 rf.  to 
10s.; 

some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

In  Incorporated  So- 
ciety. Charter. 

40  0 0 
10  0 0 

Incorporated 

Society. 

ments,  £5; 
School  fees. 

,3. 

- 

120 

16 

32 

81 

12s.; 

some  free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

s‘“ 

- 

~ 

13  1 6 

Boberlson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
Crf.;  liector,£2. 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

64 

— 

Hone. 

37 

54 

10 

12 

32 

4s. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Bishop. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

11  16 

Bobertson  Com- 
mittee. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £3  10s. 
School  fees. 

« 

- 

No«. 

23 

a 

30 

■ 

- 

4s. ; 

some  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vidlkx.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  526. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 

land,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors; 
School  fees. 

138 

- 

None. 

»4 

48 

36 

3 

9 

- 

4s.  to  £1 ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
schoolhouse  in  bad 
condition;  inspec- 
tion inefficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  526. 

Vol.  III.  3 U 
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£Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Promises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Stranorlar,  Robertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9rf. ; subscrip- 
tions, £25 ; Rev. 
Robert  Butt, 
grant,  1829. 

1 0 22 

3 0 0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 

Taughboyne;  Church- 
town,  Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9 d.  ; subscrip- 
tions,£55  ; grant 

Site. 

3 7 11 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Templecrone,  Robert- 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

("Part  of 
salary  from 
Robertson 
Fund.) 

Templemore;  Carrow- 
reagh, National. 

Mr.  Burgoyne, 
will, 30  Jan.  1837, 
£250,  producing 
£12  10s. ; Lord 
Templemore, 
promise  of  grant 
of  schoolhouse 

Site. 

2 18  0 

12  10  0 

Tullaghobegly ; Killult, 
Robertson's. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
9d. ; Bishop  Haw- 
kins, presumed 

2 3 18 

5 5 0 

(Salary 

from 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Tullyfern ; Ballinamo- 
na,  Robertson’s. 

Colonel  Robertson, 
will,  1790. 

Vide  Raphoe  Dio- 
cese, p.  510. 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, building 
grant,  £41  10s. 
ild. ; Trinity  Col- 
lege, £100 ; sub- 
scriptions, £40 ; 
Rector,  grant, 
1843 

1 0 0 

6 8 11 

(Part  of 

Robertson 

Fund.) 

Tullyfern  ; Glenalla, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £23 
Is.  lid. ; subscrip- 
tions, £13  16s. 
1 1 d. ; Rev.  Geo. 
Vaughan  Hart, 
grant,  9 Jan., 
1824. 

1 0 0 

Tullyfern ; Glenalla, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Total, 

8911  0 13 
22  sites  and 
house. 

376  6 9 

552  14  5 

450  0 8 

Course  of  Instruction, 


For  support  of  an  Eng- 
lish school  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Carrowreagh 
and  Lisfannin. 

Wills  Rep.  A.  C. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed, by  minister  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic  ; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction 
Church  catechism  tt 
Church  children. 


Reading ; writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Reading  ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  and  Scripture 
Lessons  to  those  who  do 
not  object ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbytc- 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; t 
graphy;  arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  ehil- 


Heading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Reading;  writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Needlework;  knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Donegal — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pwii s. 

' 

1 

° ^ 

Number. 

Relig: 

ion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Valueof 

other 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  for 

5?  £ 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

« 

O 

United  Church. 

6 

| 

o 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

12  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
6 d.  ; Rector, 
£1. 

Land, 

£1  10s. ; 
School  fees. 

None. 

27 

41 

30 

i 

10 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 
Remuneration  for 
teacher  insuffi- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

- 

13  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
<Sd. ; Rev.  Mr. 
Bowen,  £2. 

meats  and 
land,  £3 ; 
School  fees. 

90 

- 

None. 

31 

54 

16 

1 

37 

- 

os.  to  10s.; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  526. 

- 

16  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £11  Is. 
6d.  ; Rector, 
£5. 

- 

■ 

- 

None,  i 

18 

31 

• 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

School  manage- 
ment defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  526. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

22  0 0 

From  endowment)' 
£8  ;*  National 
Board,  £14. 

School  fees. 

SO 

None. 

34 

56 

10 

44 

4s.  id.  to 
10s. ; some 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

11  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee. 

ments  and 
land,  £4. 

42 

- 

Norn, 

24 

- 

18 

10 

- 

- 

»«. 

Satisfactory. 

School  management 
defective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  526. 

- 

21  1 6 

Robertson  Com- 
mittee, £1 1 Is. 
(id.  ; Lord  G. 
Hill,  £5;  Rev. 
Dr.  Atkins, 
£5. 

ments  and 
land,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

93 

- 

None. 

51 

27 

20 

- 

is. ; some 
free. 

School  closed  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

8 0 0 

Mr.  Hart,  £5 ; 
Rev.  Dr.  At- 
kins, £3. 

ments  and 
£1  10s. 

43 

- 

H.n,. 

20 

30 

t- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  526. 

~ 

8 0 0 

London  Hiber- 
nian Society. 

43 

— 

None. 

23 

30 

t- 

“ 

" 

is.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  526. 

4706 

38 

2061 

3421 

t 

1226 

! 80i 

' 5 

* Portion  of  income  applied  to  repairs.  t Religions  of  pupils  not  stated.  t Including  111  not  classed. 

Vol.HI.  - 3 U 2 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School., 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Clonea. 

Rev.  Edward  Chichester, 
grant,  26  December, 
1822. 

Vide  Table,  No.  4,  p.  518. 

0 3 35 

£ s.  d. 
2 8 4 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  a school,  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Convoy;  Corradooey. 

John  Verschoyle,  lease, 
for  forty  years,  22 
March,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school,  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Convoy;  Drutnkeen. 

Bishop  of  Raphoe,  grant, 
1$  June,  1735. 

3 0 38 

3 4 9 

- 

- 

For  resident  Protestant  schoolmaster  to 
teach  the  English  tongue  within  parish 
of  Raphoe.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Conwatl ; Cabra  Glebe. 

Robertson  Committee, 
building  grant,  £41  10s. 
2d. 

V idcRaphoeDiocesc , Table, 
No.  1,  p.  510. 

Presumed  grant. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

Culdaff. 

Rev.  Edward  Chichester, 
grant,  1822. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Drumhome,  Roman 
Catholic. 

Edward  Gallagher,  will, 
proved,  3 July,  1838, 
bequest  now  represented 
by  £108  17s.  3</.,  Go- 
vernment Stock. 

3 5 3 

For  educating  and  clothing  the  poor  Roman 
Catholic  children  of  the  parish  of  Drum- 
home.  Extracts  from  W/fls. 

Fahan,  Lower;  Luddon. 

William,  Anne, andLetitia 
Curry,  lease  for  31  years, 
10  November,  1827. 

Site. 

- 

For  a schoolhouse,  to  be  at  disposal  of  Kil- 
darc-place  Society'  if  not  used  as  such. 

Deed. 

Inver;  Dysart. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  9s.  2 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £14  15s. 
4c/.;  Chas.  Smith,  grant, 
25  June,  1824. 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Kilbarron;  Cashelard. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  9s.  2d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £18  3s. 
lie/.;  Edward  ConnoUy, 
presumed  grant,  about 
1824. 

Site. 

1 12  0 

" 

" 

Killaghtec;  Castlereagh 

Ivildare-place  Society, 
£46  3s.  1 d. ; Rev.  John 
Irwin,  grant,  3 Nov., 
1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Killy  begs;  Ardara. 

Rector,  presumed  grant. 

1 0 0 

3 10  0 

- 

Lifford,  Free. 

Sir  Richard  Hansard,  will, 
29  Sept.,  1619. 

Rent-charge 

9 10  0 

46  3 1 

- 

For  the  entertainment  and  maintenance  of  a 
schoolmaster  and  usher,  for  the  education 
and  bringing  up  children  in  learning  in  a 
free  school  at  Lifford.  Extract  from  Will. 

Ramelton. 

Rector,  grant,  prior  to 
1823. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

House  to  be  alwavs  appropriated  for  a school. 

Par.  Pap.,  1823,  No.  229,  p.  42. 

Kaphoe;  Milltown. 

Bishop  of  Raphoe,  grant, 
16  February,  1730. 

0 3 21 

0 17  6 

- 

- 

For  resident  P rotes  tan  t schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  English  tongue  in  the  parish  of  Kaphoe. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

IJrney;  Ault. 

Rev.  John  Swinburne, 
grant,  l May,  1829. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

~ 

Total, 

9 0 14 
7 sites  and 
rent-charge. 

42  2 7 

46  3 1 

3 5 3 

Table,  No.  3.— Contingent 
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Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

- 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  want  of  funds, 
when  Parliamentary  grant  to  Kildare-place 
Society  ceased.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  funds  when  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  Kildare-place  Society 
ceased.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Bishop. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Dilapidated. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  funds,  the  support 
given  by  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice  having  been  withdrawn. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Suitable. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  a National 
School  having  been  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  establishment 
ofa  rival  school  in  neighbourhood.  Rep.  A.  C. 

This  bequest  becomes  payable  on  the  death 
of  certain  parties  still  alive.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

No  school  has  been  held  since  1846,  when 
famine  dispersed  the  children,  and  a National 
School  being  now  opened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, this  school  could  not  be  made  self- 
supporting.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  funds  to  pay  mas- 
ter. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Suitable. 

Discontinued  on  dismissal  of  late  master; 
rector  states  that  the  existence  of  other 
schools  in  neighbourhood  renders  it  imprac- 
ticable to  re-open  it  at  present.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  existence. 

Withdrawal  of  aid  by  Robertson  Committee, 
in  consequence  of  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
funds.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.p.  527. 

In  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
the  wardens  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  borough  of 
Lifford. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Dilapidated. 

In  consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  mis- 
tress. she  and  the  master  were  dismissed  by 
the  Earl  of  Erne.  Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

In  good  condition. 

Withdrawal  of  aid  by  Robertson  Committee, 
in  consequence  of  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
funds.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Bishop. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Dilapidated. 

Withdrawal  of  aid  by  Robertson  Committee. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Dilapidated. 

[ 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  other  Schools 
having  been  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Rep-  A.  C. 

Situation  very  suitable  for  a school,  there 
being  many  children  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


STo  school  has  been  held  here  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  ; schoolhouse  used  as  a thresh- 
ing floor.  Rep.  A.  C. 


The  salary  from  the  Robertson  Committee 
transferred  to  the  school  at  Letterkenny, 
nore  suitably  situated.  Rep.  A.  C. 


House  not  used  as  a school  for  more  than 
enty  years.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  527 . 


Land  transferred  by  late  schoolmaster  to  a 
tenant  who  pays  £1  10s.  a year  to  repre- 
sentative of  grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  another  school 
in  operation  in  lieu  of  this  one. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

A school  wanted  in  this  locality. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


School  to  be  shortly  re-opened. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  527. 
For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  11111  et 


As  to  endowment,  vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  528. 


Endowments.  County  of  Donegal — [None.] 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  0t 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

- 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Donegal,  Free. 

James  I.»  Letters  Patent, 
15  March,  1612. 

3 0 38 

£ s.  d. 
3 4 9 

£ s.  d. 

Site  and  playground  for  a public  school. 

Letters  Patent. 

Drumhome ; Tully- 
naught,  National. 

James  Johnston,  lease  for 
twenty  years,  22  April, 
1826. 

1 2 19 

1 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  Drumhome,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Killaghtee ; Ballyother- 
land. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  building  grant, 
£46  3s.  1 d.  ; William 

M ‘Neely,  terminable  lease, 
3 November,  1825. 

Site. 

1 17  6 

' 

" 

For  a school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Leek;  Drumlodge. 

Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  Bart., 
lease  for  thirty-one  years, 
from  1 May,  1827. 

1 0 0 

4 12  0 

— 

— 

For  a school  under  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Stranorlar ; Aiighasheil. 

Iv.  P.  Soc..  building  grant, 
£92  6s.  id. ; Sir  Samuel 
Hayes,  bart.,  terminable 
lease,  11  May,  1825. 

1 0 0 

3 15  4 

To  forward  and  promote  the  objects  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Total, 

6 3 17 
and  1 site. 

15  1 11 

_ 

- 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Donegal. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Residt  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Clonca. 

Lord  Donegal,  £10 
yearly,  about  1772. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 1807-12,  p.  309. 

Appears  to  have  been  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Donegal. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Payment  attached  to 
Clonca  school,  in 
Table,  No  2,  p.  516. 

Clonleigh ; Ballindrate, 
Parochial,  Boys. 

Lord  Erne,  £12 
yearly. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  323  a. 

This  school  appears  to  be  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Erne.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  11103 

Clonleigh ; Ballindrate, 
Parochial,  Girls. 

Lord  Erne,  £12 
yearly. 

Same. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Conwal;  Glencar. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £13  16s. 
11</.;  subscriptions, 
£11  16s.  lit/.  ;Lord 
Southwell,  grant  of 
site,  about  1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  660. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  these  grants 
were  carried  into  effect.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Convoy,  Kobertson's. 

Aid  from  the  Robert- 
son Fund ; one  acre 
of  land  from  Sir  S. 
Hayes. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  384  a. 

On  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
three  and  a-lialf  per  cent.  Government 
Annuities,  this  school  being  a supernu- 
merary one,  was  struck  off  their  list  by 
the  Robertson  Committee.  It  could  not 
be  ascertained  that  a conveyance  of  the 
land  was  perfected  by  Sir  S.  Hayes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Donegal;  Ardivir. 

An  acre  of  land  and 
a house. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  367,  a. 

No  trace  of  an  endowment  answering  the 
description  could  be  discovered. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

" 

Donegal;  Drumnahowl. 

Same. 

The  house  and  land  held  at  will. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Donegal ; Keadue. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Donegal;  Lighawny. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Drumhome ; Ballina, 
Killiough. 

A quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  and  a house. 

Same,  p.  368  a. 

This  school  has  no  endowment  of  any  kind. 
The  master  has  a house  and  a rood  of  land 
at  will.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Drumhome ; Brown- 

House  and  turbary. 

This  school  had  no  endowment  whatever. 

— 

Drumhome;  Derries. 

An  acre  of  land  and 
a house. 

Same,  p.  369  a. 

This  school  has  no  endowment. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

. 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Donegal. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 


! Reports  from  Commissioners  of  Municipal  ' 
j Corporations  in  Ireland,  1833,  vol.  iii..  v.  I 

Reuse  in  custody  of  Association  for  Dis- 1 Term  of  lease  expired. 

I countenancing  Vice. 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society.  Term  of  lease  nearly  expired. 


| A school  is  said  to  be  much  wanted 
in  the  locality,  and  a National  one 
is  about  being  erected. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

I School  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Deed  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society.  Term  of  lease  expired. 


I School  still  in  operation.  The 
land  is  continued  to  the  use 
of  the  teacher,  but  at  the  will  of 
the  present  proprietor.  Sir  E. 
Hayes.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Donegal — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Innismacsaint. 

L.L.  Fund,  £9  4s.7tf.; 
subscription,  £9  4s. 
Id. ; site  from  Col. 
Connolly,  1824. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.,  p.  664. 

It  was  not  ascertained  that  the  money 
was  paid  from  the  L.  L.  Fund,  or  that  the 
site  was  ever  granted.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilbarron,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73  16s. 
1 Id. ; subscription, 
£73  16s.  lid.;  grant 
of  site. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  350. 

It  appears  that  the  money  was  expended 
on  a site  which,  being  part  of  a church- 
yard, could  not  be  granted. 

Identical  with  Robert- 
son’s School  at  Kil- 
barron, Table,  No.  1 , 
p.  502. 

Killymard ; Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapel  School. 

A schoolhouse  about 
to  be  erected  by  sub- 
scription, on  land 
given  by  Mr.  Mur- 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
376  a. 

The  grant  of  land  was  never  made,  as  the 
attempt  to  raise  funds  for  building  the 
schoolhouse  proved  unsuccessful. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Manorcunningham, 

Girls. 

A house. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

House  held  at  will.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Taughboyne ; Craha- 
<\oose. 

Aid  from  the  Robert- 
son Fund. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa-  i 
tion  Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826,  p. 
346. 

The  entire  of  the  Robertson  Endowment,  of 
which  this  school  obtained  part,  has  been 
attached  to  the  school  at  Taughboyne, 
Churchtown,  Table,  A To.  1,  p.  514. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

A schoolhouse  built 
by  Marquess  of  Aber- 
corn,  but  not  secured. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant  ^ County 

Commissioner.  0F  0NKGA 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

All  Saints’,  Parochial,  Robertson’s  School. — This  is  an  extremely  well  regulated  and  well  taught 
school,  and  very  gratifying  in  all  respects  to  visit.  It  wants  a time-piece.  The  master  seems  anxious 
to  observe  the  directions  of  the  time-table  as  far  as  possible. 

I examined  six  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  three  was  extremely 
good ; of  the  rest  respectable.  The  answering  in  grammar  by  all  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 
Two  answered  very  well  in  geography ; the  other  four  only  tolerably.  In  arithmetic  all  answered 
very  well. — [22nd  July,  1856.] 

Aughanunshin,  Robertson’s  School. — The  room  in  which  the  school  is  held  is  a wretched  one, 
totally  unfit  for  any  number  of  children  to  remain  together  for  several  hours  in  summer  time. 

I examined  six  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  (aged  from  ten  to  seventeen  years)  in  writing  from 
dictation,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  The  writing  of  two  -was  good ; that  of  the  other 
four  very  middling.  In  geography  two  answered  well,  aged  respectively  ten  years;  the  other  four 
were  not  taught.  In  arithmetic  and  spelling  all  answered  respectably.  None,  of  the  six  were 
taught  English  grammar. 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 

All  Saints',  Paroch  ial, 
Hobertson’s. 


Aughanunshin,  Ro- 
bertson's. 
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County 

hopZZT'1 

Carrigans,  Killea, 
Robertson’s. 
Clondahorkey ; 
Baltimore,  Robert- 


Culdaff ; Gronsehall, 
Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 


The  Hon.  the  Ibish 
Society’s  Schools. 


Donegal,  Robert- 


Donegal ; Towna- 
willy,  Tenantry. 


It  is  right  to  add,  that  most  of  the  six  I examined  were  either  a short  time  in  the  school,  or  very 
irregular  in  their  attendance. — [12th  July,  1S56.] 

Carrigans,  Killea,  Robertson's  School.  — Disc  ipline  is  not  well  observed  in  this  school;  but  the  result 
of  my  examination  of  the  pupils  leads  me  to  think  the  master  a competent  teacher.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  master,  and  the  position  of  the  school,  in  the  post-oflice,  are  not,  I think,  conducive  to 
the  well-being  of  a school. — [23rd  July,  1856.] 

Clondahorkey;  Ballimore,  Robertson's  School. — The  visitor  makes  no  entries  in  the  report-book. 
The  bare  salary  of  £11  Is.  Qd.,  and  £6  6s.,  as  clerk  of  the  church,  is  not  adequate  to  provide  an 
efficient  teacher. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  was  very  indifferent. 
Two  answered  very  badly  in  English  grammar,  and  two  were  not  taught.  I could  get  no  answer  in 
geography.  In  arithmetic  the  answering  was  very  indifferent. — [21st  July,  1856.] 

Guldaff;  Gronsehall,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School. — There  is  an  excellent  schoolhousc  here, 
which  cost  a considerable  sum  to  build ; and  there  is  also  an  excellent  teacher,  yet  the  average 
attendance  has  fallen  to  ten.  How  this  happens  I am  unable  to  say ; but  if  this  be  the  normal  state 
of  the  school,  the  sooner  it  is  transferred  to  a more  suitable  situation  the  better,  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a legitimate  expenditure  of  the  trust  funds  given  by  Erasmus  Smith  to  support  a school 
resorted  to  by  no  more  than  ten  scholars.  Six  of  the  pupils  present,  who  were  examined  by  me, 
displayed  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  which  1 have  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  as  yet  seen 
equalled ; it  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  so  competent  a teacher  should  not  have  a 
wider  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities. 

I examined  six  of  the  pupils  present  (aged  from  eight  to  twelve  years)  in  writing  from  dictation, 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  all  six  was  excellent.  The  answering 
in  arithmetic  by  all  was  remarkably  good,  and  four  of  the  more  advanced  answered  equally  well  in 
geography  and  grammar;  the  other  two  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  answer. — [30th 
July,  1856.] 

Distribution  of  Funds  of  the  Irish  Society  applied  to  Schools  in  the  County  of  Donegal. 


Carrigans,  Killea, 

Carrigans,  Killea, 

Grcencastle,  Moville,  Lower, 
Moville, 

Moville,  Lower;  Carrowbeg, 
Moville,  Lower;  Shrove, 

Moville,  Moville,  Upper, 

Moville,  Upper;  Ballyrattcn, 
Moville,  Upper ; Cabry, 

Moville,  Upper ; Carrickmaquick 


d.  | 

) 0 I Moville,  Upper ; Drung, 

) 0 I Muff;  Aught  and  Three  Trees, 

) 0 Muff;  Clunelly, 

) 0 Muff;  Ture, 


Total  to  schools  i: 


Donegal, 

Londonderry  (p.  600),  . 
Tyrone  (p.  650), 


Jey, 


Donegal;  Robertson’s  School. — The  school-house 


£1,501  0 o 

i entirely  unfit  for  so  many  children  as  I saw 


present.  The  school  is  very  inadequately  provided  with  books  and  maps,  and  the  school-house  i 
not  kept  in  proper  repair. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  English 
grammar ; the  eldest  was  thirteen,  and  the  youngest  twelve  years  of  age.  The  writing  was  very  fair, 
and  the  answering  in  both  grammar  and  arithmetic  respectable.  None  of  them  were  taught  geography. 
—[27th  June,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — It  appears  that  by  deed,  dated  20th  June,  1734,  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  with 
consent  of  his  chapter,  granted  to  the  churchwai'dens  of  the  parish  of  Donegal  a piece  of  ground, 
being  about  half  an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  the  see  of  Raphoe,  forming  on  the  east  fence  of  the 
churchyard  of  Donegal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Friar’s  Garden,  as  set  out  and  excepted  out  of  the 
lease  to  the  Rev.  James  Phillips,  to  hold  for  ever,  on  trust,  for  the  use  of  a Protestant  schoolmaster 
to  teach  the  English  tongue.  It  also  appears  that  by  deed,  dated  15th  September,  1828,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  granted  to  the  minister  of  the  said  parish  that  piece  of  ground,  part  of  the  lands  of  Garrerory, 
containing  33|  perches,  Irish  plantation  measure,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  town  tenements,  on 
the  south  by  the  church  lane,  on  the  east  by  the  glebe  farm,  and  on  the  west  by  Captain  Phillips’s 
farm  ; to  hold  free  for  ever  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster,  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister,  at 
a rent  of  lr/.  The  master,  who  was  appointed  in  1830,  is  in  possession  of  a piece  of  land  containing 
3 roods,  statute  measure,  which  is  Ik.  24p.  less  than  has  been  granted  to  the  school.  The  land 
attached  to  the  school  is  more  than  that  granted  by  Lord  Arran,  and  would  correspond  in  measure- 
ment, though  not  in  boundaries,  with  that  granted  in  1734.  The  master  could  not  account  for 
the  change  ; but  I find  that  a new  road  has  been  run  through  the  old  allotment,  and  I conjecture 
that  Lord  Arran’s  grant  was  intended  to  make  up  the  residue  of  the  land  to  its  original  amount. 
At  all  events,  the  school  has  an  equivalent  for  the  grant  by  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  but  is  not  in  pos- 
session to  the  full  extent  of  both  the  endowments. — [6th  July,  1857.] 

Donegal ; Townawilly,  Tenantry  School. — This  school,  which  can  command  the  attendance  of  so 
very  large  a number  of  children  having  no  other  place  of  education,  and,  naturally  looking  to  the 
funds  of  the  Raphoe  School  Estate  for  assistance,  is  very  singularly  circumstanced.  There  is  a 
very  good  house  conveniently  circumstanced,  and  a very  intelligent  and  zealous  master;  but  the 
difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with  are,  to  my  mind,  almost  insuperable.  The  master  keeps  excel- 
lent order  in  the  school,  and  has  a most  kind  and  judicious  manner,  and  his  method  of  instruction 
seemed  to  me  good ; but  I was  greatly  surprised,  when  I asked  for  a class  to  examine,  to  find  that, 
out  of  the  forty-nine  children  present,  there  were  not  five  who  could  speak  English,  and  that  the 
master  does  not  speak  or  understand  a word  of  Irish.  This,  of  course,  precluded  the  possibility  of  my 
conducting  an  examination,  except  in  a very  limited  manner;  the  result  of  which  was  (so  far  as  it 
went),  that  none  of  those  presented  to  me  were  taught  arithmetic,  geography,  or  English  grammar; 
that  in  writing  they  had  only  commenced  to  be  taught.  I then  asked  the  master  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  instruction.  He  made  the  pupils  read  and  spell ; but  they  appeared  to  me, 
from  my  examination  (and,  indeed,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case),  to  do  so  merely  from  rote,  without 
understanding  the  sense  of  the  words  they  read  or  spelled. 
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Out  of  those  present,  twenty-five  little  children  had  no  books  whatever  to  use ; and  it  seemed  to 
me  strange  to  bring  so  many  little  children  from  great  distances  in  all  weathers,  without  something 
to  engage  their  attention  and  employ  their  time.  The  master  said  he  did  teach  them  something,  as  best 
he  could,  during  the  day. 

The  room  is  very  large,  and  in  a very  bleak,  wild  place.  It  is  flagged,  and  wholly  unsuited  for 
little  barefooted  children.  The  cold  under  foot  in  the  midst  of  winter  must  be  most  severe  and  dan- 
gerous. Boarding  would,  I apprehend,  have  been  laid  for  less  money,  and  have  been  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

The  late  schoolmaster  entirely  neglected  the  school:  but  it  appears  to  me  deserving  of  attention, 
whether  any  master,  however  zealous  at  the  commencement,  will  continue  to  exert  himself  in  a field 
that  is,  of  necessity,  barren  of  all  cheering  results.  As  the  school  is  at  present  operating,  it  seems  to 
me  an  almost  total  loss  of  time  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  master  as  of  the  pupils,  both  of  whom,  under 
proper  circumstances,  would,  I make  no  doubt,  spend  their  time  to  good  purpose. — [1st  July,  1856.] 

Dnmhome ; Rossnowlayli  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  children  (eldest  aged 
fourteen,  and  youngest  ten  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  One  boy, 
aged  ten  years,  wrote  very  well,  two  pretty  well,  and  two  badly.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  was 
very  middling,  except  by  one  boy  (the  master’s  son),  and  in  spelling  all  answered  well.  Geography 
and  English  grammar  are  not  taught.  The  master  has  the  school  under  his  charge  but  one  month. 
I think  that  geography  and  English  grammar  might  be  taught  in  this  school;  for  although  the 
pupils’  parents  do  not  appreciate  their  value,  a knowledge  of  elementary  geography  would  tend 
to  enlarge  the  understandings  of  the  children.—  [12th  July,  1856.] 


Fahan , Upper;  Gort,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — Both  the  master  and  mistress  are  recently  appointed, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  right  to  judge  of  the  prospects  of  the  schools  from  their  present 
appearance,  which,  as  regards  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  is  very  miserable. 

In  the  boys’  school  I examined  three  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  aged  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
years.  The  writing  of  one  was  respectable,  of  the  other  two  bad.  I could  get  no  answer  in  grammar 
or  geography.  In  arithmetic  they  all  answered  rather  respectably. 

In  the  female  school  I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  aged  from  ten  to  twelve 
years.  The  writing  was  very  fair,  as  regards  two  of  them,  anil  tolerably  so  as  to  the  other  two. 
The  answering  in  English  grammar  and  arithmetic  was  pretty  good ; and  in  geography  two  answered 
respectably,  the  other  two  very  indifferently. 

As  regards  both  schools,  the  result  of  my  examination  was  bv  no  means  satisfactory. — [23rd  July, 
1856.] 

Gartan,  Robertson's,  Boys'  School. — There  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  this  school,  2a.  2r. 
13p.  of  the  lands  of  Glebehill,  part  of  the  glebe  of  the  parish,  which,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  glebe,  was  granted  by  a former  Bishop  of  l’aphoe,  for  the  use  of  the  rector  and  the  master  of 
the  school  respectively.  I was  unable  to  ascertain  by  what  deed  this  conveyance  was  made.  This 
land  is  set  to  a tenant,  from  year  to  year,  at  a rent  of  £2,  which  is  received  by  the  rector  and 
paid  by  him  to  the  master.  It  also  appears  that  there  was  another  acre,  Plantation  measure,  of  the 
lands  of  Tullybeg,  belonging  to  this  school,  and  on  part  of  which  the  sehoolliouse  was  built,  and  the 
benefit  of  which  belonged  to  the  master.  This  acre  was  granted  for  ever  to  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  by  Daniel  Chambers,  Esq.,  by  deed  dated  28th  December,  1818.  It,  together 
with  the  sehoolliouse  erected  upon  it,  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Stewart,  for  a sum  of  .£'27  10s. ; the  site  of  the  school  has 
been  changed  to  a more  eligible  situation  on  the  townland  of  Carrowtrasna, 

I do  not  understand  by  what  authority  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  have  made  sale 
of  the  former  schoolbonse  and  acre  of  ground.  I doubt  not  it  was  highly  expedient  to  change  the  site 
of  the  school  to  a district  where  a greater  number  of  pupils  might  be  expected,  but  1 question  whether 
the  saie  of  the  endowment  of  the  school  was  within  the  power  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens. — 
[26th  July,  1856.] 

Glencohtmblcill,  Robertson's  School. — This  school  is,  I fear,  on  the  point  of  expiration.  Its  monthly 
average  attendance  for  the  year  1856,  is  as  follows  : — January,  thirty-four;  February,  twenty-nine  ; 
March,  twenty-four ; April,  thirteen ; May,  twelve ; J une,  eight.  In  its  present  condition  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  that  it  could  survive  the  establishment  of  a rival  school  of  the  most  moderate 
efficiency.  It  certainly  very  little  answers  the  benevolent  purpose  of  Colonel  Robertson.  I find  no 
trace  or  evidence  of  any  effective  supervision. 

The  master  is  in  effect  a respectable  old  farmer  rather  than  a schoolmaster. 

I examined  four  children  (aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  reading,  and 
arithmetic.  Two  wrote  fairly,  and  the  other  two  produced  fair  copy-books.  The  answering  in 
arithmetic  was  very  fair,  and  the  reading  was  respectably  accurate.  The  children  were  not  taught 
English  grammar  or  geography. — [5th  July,  1856.] 


Greencastle,  Lower  Moville,  Parochial  School. — There  were  no  pupils  present  who  could  write  from 
dictation.  I examined  three,  aged  from  eight  to  nine  years,  in  reading  and  spelling ; they  acquitted 
themselves  tolerably.  They  knew  nothing  of  geography  or  grammar.  The  sehoolliouse  is  built  on 
the  corner  of  a churchyard. — [31st  October,  18-56.] 


Inniskeel;  Farin,  Robertson’s  School. — This  school  is  much  above  the  average  of  those  I have 
seen;  and  thomdi  small  in  the  number  of  its  pupils,  and  remote  from  the  intercourse  of  society,  it 
is  well  conducted. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years),  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  anil  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  one  boy,  aged  eleven, 
was  particularly  good,  that  of  the  others  very  fair.  The  answering  in  grammar  of  the  three  eldest 
boys  was  very  good  ; in  geography,  two  answered  very  well,  one  tolerably  well,  and  one  badly.  In 
arithmetic,  the  three' eldest  boys  answered  very  well,  the  fourth  boy  badly.  I think  this  school  very 
well  taught.  The  fourth  boy,  whose  answering  was  not  respectable,  appeared  to  me  stupid,  and  that 
no  blame  is  attributable  to  the  master. — [7th  July,  1856.] 

Inver,  Parochial,  Robertson’s  School. — Discipline  is  not  well  observed  in  this  school.  There  is  a 
deficiency  of  books  on  arithmetic,  and  grammar. 

Although  I did  not  much  admire  the  manner  of  the  master,  yet  I think  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Donegal;  Towna- 
willy.  Tenantry. 


Driimhomc : 
Rossnowlagii,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Fahan.  Upper:  Gort, 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Gartan,  Robertson-?, 
Boys. 


Glencolumbkill, 

Robertson’s. 


Greencastle,  Lower 
Moville,  Parochial. 


Inniskeel ; Karin, 
Robertson's. 


Inver,  Parochial, 
Robertson’s. 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Kilcar,  Robertson's. 


Killaghtee,  Robert- 
son’s. 


Killybegs,  Commons. 
National. 


Killybegs,  Robert- 


Killygarvan,  Robert 


Killygordon,  Boys. 
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given  is  good  and  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  frequent  the  school.  I examined  five  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils  present  (the  eldest  aged  nineteen,  the  youngest  twelve)  in  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  The  writing  was  very  good,  and  the 
answering  in  grammar  exceedingly  respectable.  The  answering  in  geography  was  not  good ; that  in 
arithmetic  and  spelling  was  very  good. — [1st  July,  1856. ] 

Kilcar,  Robertson’s  School. — The  roll  is  not  kept  with  regularity,  nor,  I fear,  with  accuracy,  and 
names  are  kept  upon  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  I was,  at  first,  given  the  number  of  194, 
pupils  as  being  on  the  roll,  and  I found  a great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  the  school  was  circum- 
stanced. The  inspection  is  inadequate.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad.  The  lighting  good,  and  the 
warming  excessive  for  the  season.  When  I entered  there  was  a fire,  the  heat  of  which  was 
overcoming. — [5th  July,  1856.] 

Killaghtee,  Robertson’s  School. — It  appears,  from  the  master’s  statement,  that  a stone  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  schoolhouse  contains  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  schoolhouse  was  built  and 
endowed  with  an  acre  of  ground  by  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Killaghtee,  in  the  year  1775.  I have 
not  beeu  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  deed,  or  its  particulars,  but  the  master  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  1a.  3r.  20p.  (statute  measure)  of  land,*  rent  free,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  glebe,  and  which,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  endowment  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

The  school  being  in  vacation  from  the  1st  July  instant,  I could  not  make  the  examination 
suggested.  I regretted  this,  as  I had  heard  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  the  school  from  the 
Inspector  of  the  National  Schools  of  the  district,  and  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh ; and  having  seen  so 
many  indifferent  and  neglected  schools,  I was  the  more  anxious  to  see  a favourable  specimen. — [5  th 
July,  1856.]  L 

Killybegs,  Commons,  National  School. — I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  master’s  attention  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  sewed-muslin  business,  and  that  his  teaching  is  a secondary  and  subordinate 
matter  with  him.  The  school  is  certainly  an  inefficient  one  at  present,  and  my  opinion  corresponds 
with  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board.  There  is  no  playground,  although  one  and 
a-lialf  acre  of  the  endowment  of  land  was  given  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

I examined  a class  of  five  (aged  from  seven  to  thirteen  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Only  two  were  able  to  write  from  dictation,  and  one  did  so 
well.  In  English  grammar  four  answered  well,  and  one  not  at  all.  In  geography  and  arithmetic  two 
answered  well,  and  three  indifferently. — [3rd  July,  1856.] 

Killybegs,  Robertson's  School. — There  is,  in  this  school,  a want  of  spelling  books,  tables,  Bibles,  and 
maps. 

This  school  seems  to  be  dwindling  down  gradually  until  it  reach  cypher,  which,  I fear,  is  not 
distant.  The  weekly  average  attendance  during  the  year  1856  has  declined  from  thirty-six — at 
which  it  started — to  eight;  and  on  the  day  1 visited  there  were  but  four  pupils  present,  of  whom 
one  was  a small  child  learning  only  the  alphabet. 

The  qualifications  of  the  master  appear  to  me  to  be  much  above  the  wants  of  a school  of  this 
nature ; and  where  there  is  no  fair  remuneration  attending  his  exertions,  it  is  too  likely  to  disgust 
and  dishearten  a man  who  has  received  a liberal  education  to  be  set  down  to  teach  a small  parochial 
school,  at  a salary  of  about  £16.  I think  the  selection  of  such  a man  for  such  a post  not  judicious : 
and  I attribute  the  decline  of  the  school,  in  some  respects,  to  this  cause. 

I examined  the  only  three  pupils  present  who  could  answer  me  any  questions,  aged  from  eight  to 
ten  years.  1 examined  them  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  tables.  They  read  pretty  fairly, 
and  two  could  spell  words  of  three  syllables ; but  only  one  of  them  could  answer  the  most  common 
questions  in  arithmetical  tables. — [21st  July,  1856.] 

Killy garvan,  Robertson’s  School. — This  is  a very  respectable  school,  and  very  well  conducted  and 
presided  over  by  a good  teacher,  with  a very  inadequate  remuneration. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  eight  to  twelve  years)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  one  girl,  aged  ten,  was 
very  good  ; of  a boy,  aged  ten,  good  ; and  of  the  other  three  pretty  good. 

The  answering  in  grammar  of  one  boy,  aged  ten,  was  extremely  good  ; of  all  the  rest  respectable. 
In  geography  two  answered  extremely  well,  and  the  rest  respectably.  In  arithmetic  all  answered 
respectably. — [21st  July,  1856.] 

Killygordon,  Boys'  School. — There  is  no  time-piece.  There  is  a very  inadequate  supply  of  maps, 

books,  and  school  requisites.  The  maps  are,  excepting  one  of  the  world,  small  and  useless. [10th 

October,  1856.] 

Killymard  School. — A portion  of  coarse  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  glebe  of  Killymard,  and 
consisting  of  about  one  acre,  was  set  apart  for  this  school,  but  the  master  is  not  now  in  the  possession 
of  it. 

The  master  is  young  and  very  inexperienced.  I do  not  think  him  qualified  at  present  for  a teacher. 

There  is  a want  of  spelling-hooks  suitable  for  small  children. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  children  (eldest  aged  thirteen,  and  youngest  aged  eleven 
years)  in  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  Only  two  were  taught  to  write,  which  they  did  indiffe- 
rently. Only  two  answered  respectably  in  arithmetic  ; three  could  read  tolerably  well.  None  were 
taught  geography  or  English  grammar.  The  school  is  altogether  very  deficient," both  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  instruction  given. — [27th  June,  1856.] 

Kilmacrenan  ; Cashel  National  Sclwol. — This  school  has  no  time-piece,  nor  has  it  privies.  It  is 
in  a wretched  state  of  repair.  The  master  is  too  young  and  inexperienced  at  present,  though  I do 
not  doubt  that  he  maj’  make  an  efficient  teacher  hereafter. 

I endeavoured  to  hold  an  examination  out  of  the  pupils  present,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so, 
except  in  reading  and  spelling  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  The  ages  of  the  four  pupils  I exa- 
mined were,  from  six  to  ten.  Their  reading  and  spelling  were  very  indifferent ; however,  this  may 
not  have  been  a fair  sample  of  a school  at  present  numbering  thirty-four,  and  rising  in  number  to 
ninety-five.  Saturday  being  devoted  to  religions  instruction  in  the  National  schools,  the  attendance, 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  falls  almost  to  nothing  on  that  day. — [21st  July,  1856.] 

* One  acre  in  return  from  Secretary  of  Robertson’s  Schools. 
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Kilmacrenan  ; Letter,  National  School. — This  schoolhouse  and  school  are  in  very  indifferent  con- 
dition in  all  respects.  The  schoolhouse  has  a neglected  appearance  ; it  wants  privies  for  the  children, 
and  a time-piece  to  enable  the  master  to  observe  punctuality  and  follow  the  time-table.  The  school, 
from  the  specimen  I had  of  the  pupils,  was  ill-taught. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  two  was  scarcely 
respectable,  of  two  others  bad,  and  the  fifth  (aged  eleven)  could  not  write.  In  English  grammar 
the  answering  of  one  was  pretty  good  ; of  the  rest,  very  bad..  In  geography  all  answered  very 
badly — indeed  scarcely  at  all.  In  arithmetic  one  answered  respectably,  the  other  four  badly. 
Altogether,  the  school  afforded  a most  indifferent  specimen  of  education [26th  July,  1856.} 

Kilmacrenan,  Robertson's  School. — This  school  is  much  superior  to  the  average,  and  has  a master 
who  is  competent  to  teach  a class  of  subjects  more  advanced  than  are  usually  required  in  such  a school 
as  this. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (aged  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  and  answering  in  grammar 
of  three  were  very  good,  and  of  the  fourth  good.  In  geography  two  answered  extremely  well,  and 
two  respectably.  In  arithmetic  all  answered  very  well  indeed.  I was  quite  pleased  at  every  thing 
I saw  in  this  school. — [21st  July,  1856.} 

j Kilteevogue,  Robertson's  School. — The  master’s  remuneration  is  quite  insufficient  for  his  support. 

The  schoolhouse  is  entirely  unsuited  for  its  purpose.  I conceive  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  con- 
duct a good  school  under  existing  circumstances.  There  is  no  lack  of  pupils. — [9th  October,  1856.] 

Leek,  Robertson's  School. — In  this  school  there  is  a good  teacher,  and  a good  field  for  a large  attend- 
ance, but  the  schoolhouse  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  more  unsuitable  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  schoolroom  is  a low,  dirty,  ill-lighted,  and  ill-ventilated  apartment. — [12th  July,  1856.} 

Letterkenny,  Conwall,  Parochial  School. — There  is  at  present  an  annual  income  of  £15  (Irish) 
allocated  to  this  school  from  the  Robertson  Bequest.  A schoolhouse  was  built  from  the  funds  of  that 
bequest  for  the  parish  of  Conwall,  at  Cabra  Glebe,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Letterkenny,  but  the 
situation  was  found  to  be  less  eligible  for  a parochial  school  than  the  immediate  town.  The  present 
parochial  school  to  which  the  Robertson  income  is  given  is  held  in  a place  of  worship,  belonging  to 
the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

This  school  shows  evident  symptoms  of  decline.  No  time-piece  is  provided,  and  the  schoolhouse 
is  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  is  in  very  bad  repair. 

The  school  had  been  dismissed  at  my  first  visit,  which  was  before  two  o’clock.  Oh  my  second  visit 
l examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  (aged  from  ten  to  fifteen  years),  in  writing  from  dictation, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling.  The  writing  of  one  boy,  aged  ten,  was  very  good;  of  a second,  aged 
thirteen,  good ; and  that  of  the  other  two,  indifferent.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  of  one  boy  was 
very  good  ; of  another,  good;  and  of  the  other  two  very  indifferent.  In  spelling  all  answered  fairly. 
They  were  not  taught  English  grammar  or  geography.— [12th  July,  1856.] 

Leilennacaward,  Robertson's  School. — It  appears,  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  that  his  Excellency  approved  of  a grant  of  £193  (Irish)  from  that  fund,  in  aid  of  a 
further  sum  of  £250  (Irish)  to  be  raised  by  private  contributions,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this 
schoolhouse.  Whether  this  grant  was  actually  made  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ; but  I do  not 
think  it  possible  that  any  such  sum  as  £443  could  have  been  expended  on  the  erection  of  the  present 
schoolhouse,  or  more  than  £150  in  all. 

In  this  school  I found  a deficiency  in  the  supply  of  Bibles,  spelling-books,  slate-pencils,  and  copy- 
books. 

The  master  is  recently  appointed,  and  inexperienced,  and  discipline  is  not  observed  in  the  schoolroom. 

I examined  four  of  the  eldest  pupils  present  (aged  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years)  in  writing  from 
dictation,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  writing  of  one  boy  was  very  good  ; that  of  two  others, 
pretty  good  ; of  the  fourth,  indifferent.  One  boy  answered  very  well  in  geography,  and  three  did  so 
in  arithmetic.  None  were  taught  English  grammar. — [8th  July,  1856.] 

M evayh,  Robertson's  Boys'  School, — This  school  has  no  time-piece,  and  the  master  himself  is 
unprovided  with  one.  There  are  no  privies  attached  to  it.  There  being  no  pupils  present,  I made 
no  examination. — [21st  July,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — By  deed,  dated  20th  August,  1818,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Russell,  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Mevagh,  granted  to  the  churchwardens  of  said  parish  one  acre  of  the  lands  of  Dundoan, 
being  part  of  the  glebe  of  Mevagh,  to  hold  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant  schoolmaster. 
This  land  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  present  master  ; and  it  appears  from  liis  statement,  that  the 
Rev.  C.  Russell  having  died  shortly  after  the  making  of  this  graut,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson, 
conceived  the  glebe  land  to  be  too  remote  from  where  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  lived, 
for  a school,  and  accordingly  did  not  think  it  suitable  to  build  a schoolhouse  on  it ; but  procured  from 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Horn  Head,  a grant  of  an  acre  of  land  more  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  upon 
which  the  present  schoolhouse  is  built.  The  glebe  land  has  ever  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
incumbent.  I am  unable  to  say  whether  any  legal  surrender  was  made  by  the  churchwardens  to  the 
rector,  but  after  so  long  a lapse  of  time,  it  fairly  may  be  presumed  that  an  arrangement  so  reasonable 
was  carried  out,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  land  granted  by  William  Stewart, 
Esq.,  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  by  deed  dated  2nd  November,  1827. — [6th  July,  1857.] 


Milford,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English  School. — This  is  a very  excellent  school,  and  numerously  attended, 
and  with  a large  admixture  of  children  of  all  religious  denominations.  In  the  way  of  defects  I have 
nothing  to  notice,  but  the  absence  of  a time-piece.  The  master  himself  has  not  one  ; and  in  a school, 
otherwise  so  well  supplied,  it  appears  a very  great  want,  which  might  very  easily  be  supplied,  The 
state  of  the  privies  also  calls  for  special  censure. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  arithmetic.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  were  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  The  writing  of 
three  was  very  good,  and  of  two  respectable.  The  answering  of  all  in  grammar  was  extremely  good. 
In  geography  the  answering  of  four  was  good,  and  in  arithmetic  also  four  answered  very  well.  The 
children  were  naturally  smart,  but  I consider  they  were  well  and  intelligently  taught. — [26th 
July,  1856.] 
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Raphoe  Diocese: 
Colonel  Robertson’s 


Moville,  Lower  ; Carrowbeg,  National  School. — There  were  but  two  pupils  present  during  my  visit, 
and,  I believe,  but  three  or  four  in  attendance  on  the  preceding  day,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  hooping-cough  and  the  operations  of  the  harvest.  One  of  those  present  read  for  me  fairly,  and 
answered  in  spelling  respectably. — [30th  October,  1856.] 

Moville,  Upper  ; Drang,  National  School. — This  school  appears  to  be  in  a very  declining  state.  I 
examined  the  only  two  children  present  who  were  able  .to  do  more  than  read  their  letters ; they  were 
aged  about  ten  and  eight  years.  They  answered  pretty  well  in  elementary  geography.  One  read  well 
(aged  eight  years),  the  other  badly. 

There  being  no  more  advanced  children  present,  I could  form  no  opinion  as  ,to  the  general  character 
of  the  education  given  j but  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  appearance  of  things, 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  indifferent. — [1st  October,  1856.] 

Raphoe  Diocese : Colonel  Robertson’s  Endowment — This  valuable  endowment  for  schools  is 
derived  from  the  late  Colonel  Robertson,  who  died  about  the  year  1795  : haying  by  his  will, 
dated  25th  September,  1790,  bequeathed  to  the  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Raphoe  a sum  of 
money,  which,  by  its  interest  at  £5  per  cent.,  should  be  found  sufficient  to  produce  £15  annually  to 
each  parish  for  or  towards  establishing  a school  therein,  and  purchasing  books,  as  well  of  entertain- 
ment as  of  instruction,  in  every  parish  of  the  diocese  ; and  he  declared  that  such  as  in  said  parishes, 
might  not  be  of  the  Established  Church  should,  notwithstanding,  share  equally  in  the  legacy,  which 
he  hoped  would  contribute  to  their  conformation  with  the  English  Church,  by  enlightening  their 
understandings.  He  appointed  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord 
Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  Rectors  of  the  said  diocese,  trustees  for  said  parishes,  with  power  to 
form  such  regulations  in  the  founding  and  conducting  of  the  said  schools  as  might  seem  best  to  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  upon  a suit  instituted  to  regulate  this  charity,  declared  (by  decree 
dated  7th  March,  1803)  that  these  bequests  should  be  considered  as  a bequest  of  a sum  of  £300  for 
the  benefit  of  each  parish  ; and  it  appearing  that  there  were  thirty-one  parishes  in  the  diocese,  he 
decreed  the  bequests  to  amount  to  a sum  of  £9,300,  and  he  directed  that  the  trustees  should  submit 
to  the  Master  a scheme  for  the  founding  and  conducting  of  the  schools. 

Jn  pursuance  of  this  decree,  a report  was  made  by  the  Master  (Westby),  bearing  date  the  11th 
March,  1805,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  the  Master  reported  that  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  this  charity  that  in  every  parish  the  clergyman  thereof  should  procure  the  fee- 
simple  of  an  acre  of  .land,  with  a good  title  thereto  ; and  that  the  plan  of  a schoolhouse  should  be 
laid  before  the  Committee,  and,  when  approved,  that  a sum  of  £30  should  be  paid  for  the  building 
each  schoolhouse. 

He  also  found  that  £3  was  a proper  sum  to  be  laid  .out  on  the  purchase  of  books  and  incidental 
expenses  fo.r  each  school. 

He  further  found  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should,  at  each  annual  visitation,  appoint  a visitor 
fo.r  the  parishes  contained  in  each  barony,  who  should  at  least  visit  the  schools  on  the  foundation 
within  the  limits  twice  in  the  year,  and  report  to  the  Managing  Committee  the  state  of  the  schools  ; 
and  that  the  master  of  each  school  should  keep  a book,  wherein  any  visitor  who  may  choose  to  do 
so,  might  enter  any  remarks  he  might  think  proper,  which  should  be  returned  by  the  visitors  to  the 
Committee  at  the  ensuing  visitation. 

The  income  derived  from  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  Government  stock  is  now  barely 
sufficient  to  contribute  to  thirty-one  schools  the  annual  sum  of  £15,  Irish  currency,  of  -which 
£11  Is.  6 d.  is  appropriated  to  the  master’s  salary,  and  the  rest  to  the  purchase  of  books,  school 
requisites,  and  sometimes  to  the  repairs  of  the  schoolhouse. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  three  per  cent.,  the  annual 
income  which  Colonel  Robertson  intended  for  those  schools,  is  not  now  available,  besides  ’that  the 
value  of  money  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remuneration  for 
educational  labour  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1790,  and  competent  teachers  cannot  be  procured  for 
a sum  of  £11  Is.  6 d.,  with  the  insignificant  addition  of  school  fees  in  a country  district.  The  endow- 
ment is,  therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  incapable,  per  se,  of  supporting  an  efficient  school, 
though  forming  a valuable  basis  which,  fairly  supplemented,  would  support  a school.  The  endow- 
ment has  been  almost  invariably  given  to  the  parochial  school  of  the  parish  ; and  though  I do  not  see 
any  thing  iu  the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson  absolutely  entitling  the  parochial  school  to  the  benefit  of 
the  endowment,  yet  the  circumstance  of  his  constituting  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  rectors  of 
all  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  collectively  as  trustees,  renders  the  application  natural  and  proper,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  defeat  the  intention  of  the  testator,  which  was  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
school.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  when  the  entire  support  of  the  master  is  thrown  upon  the  endowment 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  is,  in  many  cases,  under  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  Statute 
28  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  15,  sec.  9,  “to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  parish,  a school  for  to 
learn  English,”  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Robertson  becomes  an  evil  rather  than  a benefit,  as,  by  super- 
seding all  other  support,  it  introduces  a starveling,  useless  school ; and  I am  bound  to  say  that,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  I believe  this  diocese  of  Raphoe  would  have  been  provided  with 
parochial  schools  of  a better  class  if  the  endowment  had  never  been  made.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  Robertson  Schools  are  unprovided  with  an  adequate  supply  of  books,  maps,  and  other  school 
requisites ; and  the  majority, of  them  are  held  in  houses  in  a state  of  disrepair  : one  is  held  in  a small 
cabin  (Eilteevogue),  another  in  a large  and  dilapidated  house  of  worship  (Letterkenny).  Several 
of  the  schools  are  unprovided  with  any  external  accommodation — some  of  them  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  Raphoe  and  Killybegs,  some  of  places  of  worship,  as  Kilma- 
crenan  and  Letterkenny.  This  is  not  only  a source  of  nuisance,  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  training  of 
children  of  both  sexes  in  habits  of  decency  and  morality.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these  schools 
are  unprovided  with  a time-piece,  and  though  sometimes  the  teacher  may  have  a watch,  it  imper- 
fectly supplies  the  want.  It  is  useless,  under  such  circumstances,  to  post  up  time-tables  prescribing 
a particular  order  of  business,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  master  or  the  children  to  observe 
its  directions,  when  neither  of  them  can  know  the  hour  of  the  day.  Punctuality  of  attendance  and 
dismissal  is  impossible. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Robertson  Committee  may  be  inadequate  to  provide  these  requisites 
of  an  orderly  and  efficient  school,  but  their  cost  is  so  moderate  that  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  provided  by  local  contributions ; and,  as  the  endowment  is  thrown  away,  where 
a competent  teacher,  adequate  school  requisites,  and  a suitable  schoolhouse  are  not  maintained,  I 
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think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  endowment  should  be  given  to  any  school  in  which 
they  are  not  provided. 

The  want  of  an  effectual  system  of  visitation  and  inspection  is  very  observable  throughout  these 
schools.  The  report  of  the  Master  in  Chancery  directs  that  there  should  be  a visitor  for  each  barony 
and  that  there  should  be  a report-book,  in  which  the  visitor  might  enter  any  remarks,  to  be  returned 
to  the  Committee.  In  some  instances  the  visitation  is  made  by  the  rectors  of  adjoining  parishes  inter- 
changeably. In  the  case  of  one  visitor  only  did  I find  that  any  remarks  were  entered  in  the  report- 
book?  and  as  far  as  I could  learn  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  masters,  the  visitors  do  not  generally 
offer  suggestions  or  directions  for  their  guidance  or  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  and  if  such 
suggestions  are  given  I saw  no  results  flowing  from  them.  The  inspection  in  most  instances  is  but  a 
formality  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  his  salary  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
I believe  it  is  of  no  further  value.  I have  seen  all  the  reports  furnished  by  the  visitors  during  the 
past  half  year,  and  the  perusal  of  them  does  not  alter  my  impression.  No  school  can  be  kept  up  in 
a state  of  efficiency  and  progressive  advancement  without  a system  of  vigilant  and  constant  inspection. 
The  continual  visits  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  are  valuable,  but 
cannot  attord  the  advantages  of  external  visitation  by  a trained  inspector,  who  sees  the  merits  and 
defects  of  a number  of  schools,  and  by  comparison  can  correctly  estimate  what  should  be  expected 
from  any  school  placed  under  a given  state  of  circumstances,  and  accordingly  can  suggest  suitable 
remedies  for  ascertained  defects.  The  want  of  external  inspection,  always  impending,  and  frequently 
effected,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  desideratum  in  this  class  of  endowed  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Robertson  Schools  (Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton) 
belore  the  Commissioners,  to  the  effect  that  the  Raphoe  School  which  they  had  visited  presented  in 
his  (Mr.  1'  ullcrton’s)  opinion  a fair  specimen  of  the  Robertson  Schools  generally,  I think  it  right 
to  say  that  I cannot  subscribe  to  that  statement,  if  it  refers  to  the  efficiency  and  the  competency  of 
the  teachers,  as  the  context  would  lead  me  to  suppose.  Among  all  the  Robertson  Schools  of  which 
I had  the  opportunity  of  inspection,  there  were  but  four  with  which  I was  entirely  satisfied  in  this 
respect,  namely.  All  Saints,  Inniskeel,  Killygarvan,  and  Raphoe ; ten  were  just  satisfactory,  and 
twelve  were  unsatisfactory.  The  rest  were  closed  when  I visited  their  localities.  In  three  of  them, 
namely,  Killyipard,  Lettermacaward,  and  Killybegs*  English  grammar  was  not  taught.  If  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton’s evidence  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  state  of  repair,  or  rather  disrepair  of  the  schools 
in  that  sense  I would  concur  with  him,  as  the  state  of  the  Raphoe  School  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  Robertson  schoolhouses.  In  the  case  of  the  Raphoe  School,  which  answers 
for  a parochial  school,  the  rector  holds  a valuable  preferment,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  school ; 
and  1 cannot  but  think  that  the  Robertson  Endowment  is  abused  when  it  is  made  instrumental  in 
releasing  the  incumbent  from  the  duty  cast  upon  him  by  law,  in  a case  such  as  this  where  the 
income  reaches  a certain  amount,  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a school  within  his  parish.—  |T 7th 
November,  1856.]  r-  l 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  OP  COLONEL  ROBERTSON’S  ENDOWMENT. 

Application  of  annual  income,  in  salaries  of  All  Is,  6 d.  each,  to  following  thirty-one  schools,  . 3b4  8 o’ 

.balance  of  income  applicable  to  purchase  of  books,  school  requisites,  and  repairs  of  schoolhouses,  83  2 8 


All  Saints, 

Aughanunshin. 

Ballintra,  Drumhome. 
Carrigans,  Killea. 
Clondahorkey ; Baltimore. 
Ciondevaddog;  Tamny. 
Donegal. 

Gartan. 

Glencolumbkill. 

Inniskeel;  Narin. 


Kilbarron. 

Kilcar. 

Killaghtee. 

Killybegs. 

Killygarvan, 

Killymard. 

Kilmacrenan. 

Kilteevogue. 

Letterkenny,  Conwall, 


£437  10 

Lettermacaward. 

Mevagh. 

Baphoe. 

Raymoehy. 

Raymunterdoney ; Bay. 
Stranorlar. 

Taughboyne ; Cliurchtown. 
Templecrone. 
Tullaghobegly ; Killult. 
Tullyi'ern  ; Ballinamona. 


Raphoe,  Parochial,  Robertson’s  School, — There  is  no  adequate  supply  of  school  requisites. 

I he  schoolhouse  is  not  in  a proper  condition  for  its  purpose  ; the  flooring  is  of  brick,  very  much 
worn  and  injured,  and  quite  unfit  for  young  children  without  shoes  to  stand  upon  in  the  winter  season, 
llie  ventdat'on  is  also  very  imperfect.  The  schoolroom  betrays  painful  evidence  of  neglect. 

The  schoolmaster  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  deserving  and  competent  teacher,  and°the  school  is 
well  attended ; the  average  attendance  is  respectable,  and  amounts  to  a larger  per  centa°-e  of  the 
number  on  the  roll  than  usual.  The  teacher,  however,  is  very  much  underpaid.  The  only  salary 
which  the  master  has  is  the  £11  Is.  6 d.  from  the  Robertson  Bequest.  I do  not  regard  the  salary 
winch  lie  receives  as  clerk  of  the  church.  I am  informed  that  the  benefice  to  which  this  is  the 
parochial  school  is  one  of  considerable  value.  And  the  master  stated  to  me  on  oath  that  when 
appointed  he  was  promised  by  the  rector  an  additional  salary  of  £5  per  annum,  which  he  has  never 
received,  and  that  the  clerkship  of  the  church  has  only  fallen  to  him  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

I examined  five  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  aged  from  eight  to  thirteen  years.  Four  of  them 
ar'tl"e  t°m  ^'c^a,^on  we^-  They  all  answered  very  well  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and 

I consider  the  school  a very  fair  one,  and  very  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  Robertson 
Schools. — [7th  October,  1856.] 

Raphoe,  Royal,  Free  School. — It  would  seem  from  the  terms  of  the  charter  that  the  original  design 
was  for  a school  near  the  town  of  Donegal,  though  power  was  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  change 
the  site.  Whether  any  free  school  ever  was  erected  there  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor 
when  the  Raphoe  School  first  came  into  operation.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a tablet  on 
the  west  end  of  the  house,  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1737  by  Bishop  Forster. 

The  schoolroom  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  purpose  of  the  school ; and  there  is  a want  of  class-rooms, 
and  a room  for  the  elder  boys  to  retire  to  read.  There  is  no  suitable  dining-room,  nor  is  there  any 
infirmary  or  accommodation  for  an  invalid  or  sick  pupil,  or  provision  in  case  of  infectious  diseases 
arising.  The  accommodation  in  the  way  of  house  room  is  extremely  disproportionate  to  the  require- 
* For  “Raymunterdoney,”  at  p.  16  of  Appendix  to  Report,  read  “ Killybegs.” 
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ments  of  the  school,  and  the  house  has  been  made  habitable  only  by  a considerable  expenditure  by 
the  present  head  master  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  enterprize  and  energy  of  the  head  master  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  in  establishing  a 
flourishing  school,  with  all  its  material  and  intellectual  requirements,  within  a very  short  space  of 
time. 

The  school  is  most  unfairly  circumstanced  as  regards  its  sister  Royal  schools.  They  have  attached 
to  them  valuable  exhibitions,  which  constitute  strong  inducements  to  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  schools  having  these  collateral  advantages.  The  Raphoe  school  has  none,  and 
therefore  is  under  a considerable  disadvantage  in  this  respect— [20th  October,  1856.} 


Raymunterdoney ; Raymunterdoney  ; Ray,  Robertson's  School — There  is  at  present  allocated  to  this  school  an  annual 
Ray,  Robertson’s.  income  of  £15,  late  Irish  currency,  from  the  Robertson  Bequest.  There  are  attached  to  the  school 
three  acres  of  land.  One  acre  in  the  townland  of  Myragh  is  (according  to  the  statement  of  the  rector, 
Rev.  John  R.  Brougham),  a voluntary  addition  made  to  the  master’s  salary  by  the  incumbent, juid 
which  may  he  withheld  at  pleasure.  A former  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  by  deed,  dated  8th  March,  1776, 
granted  two  acres,  plantation  measure,  of'the  lands  of  Raymunterdoney,  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  for  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant  schoolmaster.  The  lands  were  stated  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  lands  held  in  lease  by  Thomas  Finlay,  Esq.,  with  his  consent. 

This  school,  like  most  of  its  class,  is  without  a time-piece,  or  accommodation  in  the  way  of  privies. 

I did  not  find  any  traces  of  an  efficient  inspection  of  this  school.  The  visitor,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  gives  no  specific  directions  or  suggestions  to  the  master  for  his  guidance.  The  writing  of 
one  boy,  aged  nine  years,  was  very  respectable ; and  of  two  others,  aged  twelv e and  ten,  respectable ; of 
another,  bad  ; and  the  fifth  could  not  write.  Two  answered  very  indifferently  in  geography  (I  went 
no  higher  than  the  names  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe),  and  three  answered  nothing.  In  arith- 
metic one  boy  answered  tolerably  well,  the  other  four  children  scarcely  at  all.  The  reading  was  not 
what  might  be  expected  from  their  years.  None  of  them  were  taught  English  grammar . The 
specimen  of  education  offered  to  me  was  most  miserable. — [26th  July,  1856.} 

Stranorlar,  Erasmus  Stranorlar,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School. — The  situation  of  this  school  is  pretty  good,  but  there 
Smith’s,  English.  is  a cess-pool  on  the  premises  which  is  filled  with  every  kind  of  filth.  The  house,  which  was 
originally  a very  fine  one,  is  at  present  in  a very  wretched  condition.  The  master  informed  me  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  repair. 

In  this  school,  as  in  all  other  schools  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  which  I have  visited,  I have 
been  unable  to  form  any  safe  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  visitation.  The  visitor  very  rarely 
makes  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  school  register  of  his  visit,  what  he  observed,  and  what  he 
wished  to  have  remedied.  Where  the  visitation  merely  is  for  the  information  of  a board  or  com- 
mission in  Dublin,  this  may  be  enough  ; but  when  the  primary  object  is,  or  should  be,  the  admonition 
and  inciting  of  the  master  and  pupils,  some  record  should  be  made,  which  would  always  be  before 
the  master’s  eyes,  and  to  which  the  visitor  on  his  next  visitation  might  refer,  to  see  how  far  his 
admonitions  have  been  attended  to  ; without  this,  the  great  purpose  of  visitation  is  lost  sight  of. — 


Stranorlar,  Robert- 


Taughbovne ; 
Churchtown, 
Robertson's. 


Templecroue, 

Robertson's. 


Tullaghobegly; 
Killult,  Robertson's. 


Tullyfern ; Glenalla, 
Boys  and  Girls. 


[8th  October,  1856.] 

Stranorlar,  Robei-lson's  School. — The  remuneration  of  the  teacher  is  much  too  small,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  £15  11s.  6d.,  including  the  Robertson  Endowment,  pupils' fees,  value  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  the  contribution  from  the  rector  of  £1.  In  a thriving  town  like  Stranorlar,  this  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  reward  lhe  services  of  an  efficient  teacher.  The  floor  of  the  schoolroom  is  of  flags,  and  too 
cold  for  children’s  feet. 

I examined  three  of  the  pupils  present  (none  others  being  able  to  write  from  dictation) ; they  were 
aged  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.  The  eldest  wrote  well ; the  others  pretty  well.  They  all  answered 
in  grammar  and  geography  very  poorly.  In  arithmetic  they  answered  very  respectably. 

The  school  was  badly  attended  by  the  elder  pupils,  in  consequence  of  the  harvest  operations. — 
[8th  October,  1856.] 

Taugliboyne  ; Churchtown,  Robertson’s  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present 
(aged  from  eight  to  fifteen  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. The  writing  of  two  was  very  good,  and  of  the  rest  respectable.  Grammar  was  not  taught  to 
any  child  present,  except  one,  who  answered  pretty  well.  In  geography  two  answered  pretty  well ; 
the  rest  indifferently.  In  arithmetic  the  answering  was  merely  respectable.  The  result  of  the 
examination  on  the  whole  was  not  satisfactory. — [30th  July,  1S56.] 

Templecroue,  Robertson's  School. — I examined  five  of  the  eldest  pupils  present  (aged  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The 
writing  of  three  was  very  good,  and  that  of  the  other  two  bad.  Two  answered  very  well  in  Euglish 
grammar ; the  other  three  did  not  answer  at  all.  Two  answered  respectably  in  geography,  and 
three  in  arithmetic. 

When  I entered  the  schoolroom  there  were  three  or  four  young  men  and  women,  who  seemed  to 
be  obstructing  the  business  of  the  school.  The  school  is  at  present  in  a very  undisciplined  condition 
— partly  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  present  master.  It  is  a very 
unfavourable  circumstance  for  the  school  that  it  should  be  held  in  a room  immediately  adjoining  to 
rooms  occupied  by  a small  farmer’s  family,  members  of  which  are  continually  dropping  in  and  dis- 
turbing the  teacher’s  attention. — [8th  July,  1856.] 

Tullaghobegly  ; Killult,  Robertson's  School — There  is  at  present  allocated  to  this  school  an  annual 
income  of  £15  (of  the  late  Irish  currency)  from  the  Robertson  Bequest.  There  are  two  acres  of  land, 
Irish  plantation  measure,*  attached  to  the  school,  formerly  belonging  to  the  glebe  of  the  parish  ; but 
neither  the  master  nor  the  rector  (Rev.  A.  Stewart)  was  able  to  inform  me  whether  they  were 
secured  by  any  deed  or  conveyance.  The  rector  informed  me  that  the  land  was  given  to  the  school 
by  Bishop  Hawkins,  at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriated  the  glebe  for  the  parish  out  of  the  land 
held  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hornhead,  under  the  see  of  Raphoe. 

I found  no  trace  of  an  efficient  inspection  of  this  school. — [26th  July,  1856.] 

Tullyfern,  Glenalla,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  boys  present 
(aged  from  seven  to  nine  years),  and  three  of  the  girls  (aged  from  nine  to  ten  years),  in  spelling  and 
reading.  The  answering  was  very  indifferent.  They  could  not  auswer  any  thing  in  geography  or 


* 2a.  3r  18p.  in  Return  from  Secretary  of  Robertson’s  Schools. 
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grammar,  nor  could  they  attempt  to  write  from  dictation.  Education  seemed  to  me  to  be  at  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  schoolhouse  is  in  very  indifferent  repair:  it  wants  privies  and  a time- 
piece.— [19th  July,  1856.] 


County 
of  Donegal. 

Endowments  'not  in 


Operation. 

Tullyfern ; Glenalla, 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in  operation. 

Ciddaff  School. — There  was  an  acre  of  land  in  Culdaff,  on  which  a new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1822. 

However,  it  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  such  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  George  Young,  Esq.,  of  Culdaff  House,  Culdaff. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1822  the  Rev.  Edward  Chichester,  then  Incumbent  of  Culdaff,  executed 
a deed  of  exchange,  by  which  part  of  the  glebe  lands,  called  the  “Gort,”  were  exchanged  for  another 
piece  of  land,  containing  upwards  of  one  acre,  the  property  of  George  Young,  Esq.,  of  Culdaff  House; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  school  having  been  closed  shortly  after  this  transaction,  both  parties 
resumed  possession  of  their  former  lands,  and  the  “Gort”  has  been  in  possession  of  the  rectors  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years. 

There  are  no  funds,  the  subject  of  endowment,  that  I can  discover.  The  £2  2s.  per  annum  stated 
in  the  Report  of  1823  as  payable  to  the  master,  was  the  voluntary  donation  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Chichester,  then  Incumbent  of  Culdaff.  It  appears  that  the  schoolhouse  was  built  partly  by  grant 
from  Kildare-place  Society. 

I have  not  been  able  to  see  the  deed.  Mr.  Young,  of  Culdaff,  admits  the  existence  of  it,  and  says 
he  has  mislaid  his  duplicate.  I presume  the  deed  was  deposited  with  the  Kildare-place  Society  in 
the  usual  way.  It  appears  that  the  school  was  discontinued  immediately  after  the  erection  of  the 
schoolhouse,  a rival  school  having  been  built  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  took  away  all  the 
pupils  from  the  Culdaff  school.  The  teacher  emigrated. 

I fear  that  some  difficulties  might  arise  in  recovering  the  endowment;  but  perhaps  the  “Gorts” 
should  still  be  considered  subject  to  the  educational  trust  in  lieu  of  the  acre  which  was  intended  in 
exchange.  But  without  some  assistance  from  the  State,  I believe  it  would  be  impracticable  to  re-open 
a school  in  the  district  on  the  same  principles. — [22nd  November,  1856.] 

Killybegs;  Ardara  School — There  is  a very  suitable  site,  on  which  a schoolhouse  has  been  built.  KillyPegs;  Ardara. 
The  house  was  closed,  and  I was  unable  to  obtain  entrance  to  it.  It  is  on  the  highway  from 
Ardara  to  Glenties,  about  two  miles  from  Ardara,  on  the  townland  of  Garrowwert. 

There  is  an  acre  of  ground,  part'  of  the  glebe  land  attached  to  the  schoolhouse,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  master ; but  since  the  school  was  closed  it  is  in  the  possession  of  a person  who  holds 
it  under  the  perpetual  curate  of  Ardara. 

I was  informed  by  his  son  that  he  holds  it,  for  the  present  year,  without  rent,  as  a remuneration 
for  having  repaired  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  now  occupied  only  for  a Sunday  school. 

The  incumbent  informed  me,  that  he  believes  there  was  a deed  of  this  house  and  acre  of  land 
made  by  a former  rector  of  the  parish  to  trustees,  of  whom  one  was  the  Bishop  of  Raplioe. 

This  school  was  one  of  several  belonging  to  perpetual  curacies  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  which 
received  assistance  from  the  funds  provided  by  the  will  of  Colonel  Robertson.  The  reduction  of  the 
annual  interest  on  the  funds  occasioned  the  committee  to  withdraw  their  support  from  their  supple- 
mentary schools. — [12th  July,  1856.] 

Lifford,  Free  School. — Sir  Richard  Hansard,  by  his  will,  dated  29th  September,  1619,  bequeathed  Lifford,  Free, 
a sum  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  and  entertainment  of  a schoolmaster,  in  Lifford,  and 
£20  per  annum  for  an  usher,  iu  the  same  school,  both  to  be  chosen  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry, 
and  the  warden  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Lifford,  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  children 
in  learning  in  a free  school,  to  be  built  in  Lifford,  in  which  were  to  be  taught  all  within  the  parish  of 
Clonieigh,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  being  appointed  visitor. 

The  two  sums  of  £30  and  £20,  late  currency,  were  charged  on  the  estates  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Hansard,  and  have  been  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  his  ancestors,  for  a considerable  period 
of  time.  Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  Lord  Erne’s  estates 
have  become  chargeable,  but  the  rent-charge  has  been  paid  by  the  owners  of  these  estates  for  a great 
many  years  past. 

The  school  was  in  operation  from  the  year  1697.  For  some  time  it  went  by  the  name  of  a gram- 
mar school.  The  last  classical  teacher  was  compelled  to  resign  in  the  year  1840.  The  then  Bishop 
of  Derry  committed  his  right  of  nomination  to  the  Earl  of  Erne,  who  converted  the  school  into  a male 
and  female  English  school,  and  appointed  a master  and  mistress.  Both  were  dismissed  in  March, 

1856,  by  Lord  Erne,  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  female  teacher,  as  I am  informed,  and  no 
other  teachers  have  been  re-appointed  since. 

A schoolhouse  and  two  houses  for  a master  and  usher  have  been  built  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
Richard  Hansard  on  his  estate,  or  on  lands  purchased  by  them.  The  houses  were  closed  and  I was 
unable  to  procure  au  entrance  to  them.  They  have  a good  roof,  but  are  otherwise  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable dilapidation.  The  situation  is  very  suitable  for  a free  school  for  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  but  quite  unsuited  for  a grammar  or  classical  school,  to  which  the  endowment  was 
diverted  without  any  warrant  from  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  endower. 

There  is  no  land  the  subject  of  endowment,  save  the  site  on  which  the  schoolhouse  and  master’s 
houses  have  been  built.  The  schoolhouse  is  vacant,  and  one  of  the  houses.  The  other  is  occupied 
by  a former  master  of  the  school,  who  holds  it  without  payment  of  rent  or  other  consideration  to  the 
school. 

From  communications  I have  received  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  has  the  right  of 
appointment,  I am  led  to  believe  the  school  will  be  re-opened  upon  its  original  footing  as  a free 
school  for  the  poorer  classes.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  house,  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clarke, 
should  be  made  productive  in  the  way  of  rent,  to  support  the  fabric  of  the  schoolhouse  and  teacher’s 
apartments. — [18th  October,  1856.] 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Culdaff. 
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of  Donegal. 

Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Raphoe ; Milltown. 


Raphoe;  MU! town  School. — There  is  a site,  consisting  of  about  three  roods  of  the  Bishop’s  lands 
of  Raphoe,  on  which  a schoolhousc  lias  been  built.  It  was  suitable  for  a school.  The  house  is  now 
in  a dilapidated  state — the  roof  stripped  in  several  places,  the  flooring  of  the  upper  story  gone.  It 
is  used  as  a barn  by  the  last  teacher,  who,  as  I am  informed,  pays  a rent  for  it  and  the  land  to  the 
rector. — [ISth  October,  185C.] 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  n 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Estimated 
Innual  Value 
of  School 


Net  Annual  Income. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Aghaderg,  Parochial, 


Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
Id. ; subscrip- 
tions, £150  IBs. 
5d. ; Marquess 
of  Downshire, 
grant,  1 July, 


Annaclone,  Parochial. 


Armahilt,  Girls. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £55 
7s.  8 d. ; Hon. 
and  Rev.  Pierce 
Mead,  grant, 
1 Feb.,  1827. 

| Thomas  Jameson, 
will,  about  1796, 
£9231s.6d.,  pro- 
ducing £46  3s. 
Id.  i L.L.  Fund, 
12  3s.6rf.;  sub- 
scriptions, £625 
Ss.Srf,;  Marquess 
of  Downshire  to 
grantland,1820. 

Identical  with  pre- 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
S.lVideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments , 
p.  731. 


Judge  Ward,  will, 

1 10  March,  1759,  1 
yearly  rents  of 
52a.  2r.  9p..  £66 ; 

accumulations, &c., 
£473  8s.  6 d.,  in- 
ted  in  Govern- 
nt  stock,  £14 

Isioners  ofCha- 
ritable  Donations 
Bequests, 
mte,  27  Feb., 
1847, directing  £25 
from  annual  income| 
;o  be  applied  yearly 
:o  these  schools. 

VideKiUouahScliools, 
p.  540. 

| Identical  with 
preceding. 


(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  ’ English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  miuister. 

Deed. 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, 
lected  by  minister 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

For  a Free  School  for  boys 
and  girls,  under  regula- 
tion of  rector,  Protest- 
ant Dissenting  minister, 
and  majority  of  assem- 
bly of  heads  of  families 
of  Annahilt  parish. 

Extract  from  Will. 


£20  yearly  during  the 
time  the  Incorporated 
Society  keep  a charity 
school  at  Killough,  and 
maintain  and  educate 
twenty  or  more  children. 

Extract  from  Will. 
:I0  yearly  for  the  master 
of  Ballyculter  school, 
and  a like  sum  for  the 
mistress,  and  £5  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and 
school  requisites. 

Records  of  Bequest  Board. 


Reading;  writing;  gram, 
mar ; geography ; aritli- 
metic;  Euclid;  mensii- 
ration;  book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction- 
Church  catechism  and 
Articles  of  Religion  to 
Church  children. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting ; crochet. 

Vocal  music. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  School. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography;  arith. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing;  gram-i 
mar  ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil-i 
dren ; Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  ate- 1 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presby  terian  cate- 
chism  to  Presbyterians. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography;  Eng- 
lish history ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
r ; geography ; arith- 
tic ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptural  instruction. 


Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Needlework ; knitting. 
Scriptural  instruction. 
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Operation.  .County  of  Down. 


- 

Master. 

School.  ! 

Pupils. 

i — "" 

■k 

Number.  I 

Relig: 

ion. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Natureand 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments: 

C! 
£ “ 
'A  " 

gl 

i'i 

n.l 

’lay-ground.  1 

Average  during 
current  year. 

a 

es 

O 

United  Church. 

j 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  minister.  Deed. 
Same. 

£ s.  d. 

Share  of 
preceding. 

Marquess  of 

Downsliire, 
.£10;  Earl  of 
Clanwilliam, 
£2  2s.;  llector, 
.£2  2s. 

House  and 
land,  X3 ; 
Gratuities 
from 
Church 
Education 
Society, X7 ; 
School  fees, 
X10. 
Share  of 
preceding. 

85 

85 

- 

None. 

None. 

35 

35 

94 

80 

36 

24 

• 

57 

53 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8 d. 

Satisfactory. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
p.  560. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

15  0 0 

Marquess  of 

Downsliire ; 1 

Church  Educa- 
tion Society ; 
and  Incumbent. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3; 

School  fees, 

70 

- 

None. 

18 

14 

8 

16 

20 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A C. 
p.  560. 

In  committee. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

25  0 0 

Committee. 

House  and 
land,  XI 8. 

144 

None. 

" 

111 

102 

Free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
school  arrange- 
ments objection- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  560. 

Same. 

15  0 0 

Same. 

- 

144 

- 

None. 

65 

90 

11 

2 

77 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  560. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£3; 

Gratuities 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5 ; 
School  fees, 

9C 

- 

Hie. 

« 

62 

33 

27 

2 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

17  0 0 

Same. 

Apart- 
ments ; 
Gratuities 

Governors, 

£5; 

■School  fees, 

6C 

None 

2£ 

46 

8 

4s.  id.  to 
13s.; 

some  free. 

1 

In  Viscount  Ban- 
gor. Rep.  A.  G. 

1 21  0 0 

Viscount  Ban- 
gor, XI 1 ; out  of 
Judge  Ward’s 
i bequest,  XI 0. 

House  and 
garden,  £7. 

Small. 

41 

8 

is.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C . 

Same. 

21  0 0 

1 Same. 

I 

ments. 

“< 

Same. 

26 

32 

20 

12 

- 

- 

Satisfactory. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 


- 1 John  Holmes 
Houston,  grant, 
1 Nov.,  1825. 


| L.  L.  Fund,  £27  \ 
13s.  lOtf. ; 
dare-place  So- 
ciety, £46  3s. 
1</. ; subscrip- 
tions, £36  18s. 

Lord 
Templemore, 
grant,  20  De- 
cember, 1834. 


Ballj  uicarretl,  Paro- 
chial, Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


Banbridge,  National, 
(No.  2),  Boys. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments . 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£150;  subscrip- 
tions,£75;  Eras. 
Bitchie,  grant, 
31  March,  1840, 
reserving  £3  10s. 
yearly  rent. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £469 
11s.  8d. ; William 
Edmond  Reilly, 
renewable  lease, 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 


| John  M'Gowan, 
will,  proved  8 
April,  1835, 
£200,  producing 
£6  10s. 


Bangor;  Ballymullen, 
or  Crawfordsburn, 
National. 


John  M'Gowan, 
will,  proved  8 
April,  1835, 
£400,  producing 
£13. 


| John  M‘Gowan,  | 
will,  proved  i 
April,  1835. 
£200,  producing 


Net  Annual  Income 


For  a school  and  residence 
of  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress,  under 
regulation  of  minister 
and  elders  in  session  of 
Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  Glastry.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  writ- 
ing  from  dictation ; 
arithmetic.  1 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
desire ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Wesleyan  ca. 
techism  to  Wesleyans. 


For  the  establishment  of  | 
a schoolhouse  on  the 
lands  of  Edenderry. 

Deed. 


The  interest  of  £200  for 
educating  in  Ballyma- 
connell  schoolhouse  as 
many  children  as  in- 
terest will  pay  for, 
under  same  regulations 
as  at  Crawfordsburn 
school  (below'). 

Extract  from  Will. 


The  interest  of  £400  for 
educating  at  Crawfordsburn 
schoolhouse  as  many  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbourhood 
as  the  interest  will  pay  for. 
If  any  difficulty  should  arise 
in  obtaining  free  pupils,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster,  who  would  be 
enabled  to  charge  the  scho- 
'““‘s  for  instruct!"" 


Tile  Church  clergyman  of 
Bangoraud  Lord  Dufferin's 
agent  to  nominate  the  chil- 


long  they  should  remain 
before  others  are  appointed 


Extract  from,  Will. 

The  interest  of  £200  for 
educating  in  Ballysal- 
lagh  schoolhouse  as 
many  children  as  in- 
terest will  pay  for, 
under  same  regulations 
as  at  Crawfordsburn 
school  (above). 

Extract  from  Will. 


Course  of  Instruction, 


Scriptural  instruction  to 
those  who  do  not  object; 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 


Plain  and  fancy  needle-! 

work;  knitting;  netting. 
Religious  instruction 
same  as  in  Boys’  school. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Scriptures ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presby- 
terians. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra. 
Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptures. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration; algebra;  book-, 
keeping. 

Scriptures;  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte-; 
rians,  and  Unitarian  ca- 1 
techism  to  Unitarians.  ! 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


In  minister  and 
elders  in  session. 

Deed. 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
links,  1855. 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


National  Board. 


National  Board. 


Incumbent  and 
voluntary  sub- 
scribers. 


National  Board. 


House  and 
garden, £4 ; 
Gratuity 
from  land- 
lord, £2 ; 
School  fees, 
£15. 

Gratuity 
from  land- 
lord, £1. 
School  fees, 


National  Board, 
£26 ; trustee  of 
Mr.M'Gowan’s 
Bequest,  £6 
10s.;  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  £5. 


National  Board,  I Apart- 
£38 ; trustee  of  I ments,  £3 
Mr.M'Gowan’s  ~ 

Bequest,  £13; 

Lord  Dufferiu, 

£5. 


School.  ' 

Pupils. 

i 

O 

Num 

her. 

Religion. 

rr.° 

2- 

so  . 

l! 

1 1 
M.2 

Play-ground. 

H 

3 

\ 

jp 

Annual 

Charges. 

c 

& 

* 

& 

O 

ments ; 
School  fees, 


National  Board. 


National  Board,  Apart- 
£24 ; trustee  of 1 ments,  £2 
Mr.M'Gowan's  ! School  fee? 
Bequest,  £6  I £10. 
lOx.;LordDuf- 
ferin,  £5. 


Master  absent  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 


Unsatisfactory ; 
schoolroom  de- 
fective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
. p.  561. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  561. 


Satisfactory  ; right 
of  nominating  free 
pupils  not  exer- 

Fi de  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Not  satisfactory ; 
right  of  nominat- 
ing free  pupils  not 
exercised. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Jot  satisfactory ; 
right  of  nominat- 
ing free  pupils  not 
exercised. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  561. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Fuuds. 

Object. 

Coukse  of  Instruction. 

Blaris. 

Kildare-placc  So- 
ciety, £7  5 ; sub- 
scriptions, £173 
10s. ; Marquess 
of  Downsliire, 
promise  of  lease 
1829 ; James 
Coulson,  will, 
death,  26  March, 
1854,  £50,  pro- 
ducing £2  10s. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
7 19  1 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
2 10  0 

For  Blaris  school,  of 
which  Mr.  Kane  is 
master,  £50,  to  be  paid 
five  years  after  testator's 
decease,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
-^geography;  arith- 

Scriptural  instruction- 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Bryansford,  Girls  and 
Infant. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £92  6s. 2d.; 
Earl  of  Eoden, 
grant,  13  Feb., 
1827. 

0 2 0 

6 0 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing; English  history; 
arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  Com- 
mandments. 

Comber,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  bd.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  1 d.; 

Earl  of  London- 
derry, grant,  8 
May,  1813. 

and  site. 

12  17  3 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund). 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  1 0 Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Comber  ; Moneyrea, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  lid.;  sub- 
scriptions, £124 
12s.  3d. ; Mar- 
quess of  Down- 
shire,  grant  to 
Committee  of 
Presbyterian 
congregation, 
about  1821. 

Site. 

6 9 1 

Re  ading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Sacred 
Poetry  of  National 

Comber;  Tullygirvin, 
National. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  £50; 
subscriptions£30 
4s.  6d. ; Daniel 
and  Win.  Mus- 
senden,  grant,  7 
April,  1826. 

Site. 

2 18  2 

For  accommodation  of  a 
public  school  'without 
regard  to  religious  dis- 
tinction in  master  or 
scholars.  Deed. 

Donaghadee,  Endowed. 

Countess  Mount 
Alexander,  will, 
proved  14  Oct., 
1771,  rent- 

charge,  £55  7s. 
tsd.  ; Daniel 

Delacherois,  con- 
veyance of  prem- 
ises to  trustees, 
10  Feb.,  1842. 

Rent-charge 
and  site. 

6 12  2 

55  7 8 

£18  9s.  3d.  a-year,  for 
salary  of  a licensed  Eng- 
lish schoolmaster,  of  the 
Protestant  Established 
religion,  to  teach  thirty 
poor  children  ; £27  13s. 
10rf.  a-year  for  clothing 
and  £9  4s.  7 d.  for  ap- 
prenticing them  to  Pro- 
testant tradesmen. 

Extract  from  Wdl. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritk- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Donaghadee;  Carrow- 
dore,  National. 

L.  It.  Fund,  £161 
10s.  9d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £161 
10s.  9 d.  ; N. 
D.  Crommelin, 
grant,  18  Nov., 

10  0 

10  13  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 

Donaghadee  ; Ivil- 
laughey,  National. 

Robert  Patton, 
lease  for  three 
lives,  27  June, 
1829. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  children  of  Kii- 
laughey.and  its  vicinity. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


— - 

Master.  [ 

School. 

Pupils. 

— 

O 

Num 

ber. 

Rclig 

;ion. 

Appointment. 

By  whom'  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

fj 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

« 

6 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian. 

i 

o 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d. 
14  0 0 

Marquess  of 

Downshire,£6; 
Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£4;  proceeds  of 
sermon,  £4. 

School  fees, 
£6. 

120 

— 

Sufficient. 

34 

34 

18 

4 

*12 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  562. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Earl  of  Roden. 

Furnished 
apartments, 
£8;  Fuel. 

85 

- 

Sufficient. 

- 

40 

20 

16 

‘ 

- 

Free; 
one  pays 
4s.  id. 

No  examination  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, pupils 
being  chiefly  in- 
fants. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  562,  and  Evi- 
dence at  Public 
Court,  9766  et  seq. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

10  0 0 
Work- 
mistress.  i 

Governors. 

Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry, £5 ; 
subscribers, £5. 

Land  and 
house,  £6  ; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover- 
nors, £5;  1 
School  fees, 
£8. 

198 

Small. 

66 

100 

38 

f58 

is.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

32  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£28. 

120 

— 

Small. 

59 

104 

104 

4s.  id.  to 
17s.  id. 

Satisfactory. 

In  grantors.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£14  7s.  8 d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8s. 

Not  inspected  by 
AssistantCommis- 
sioner,  owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received. 

In  Bishop  of  Down, 
his  Vicar-Gene- 
ral, or  officiating 
Surrogate. 

Extract  from  Will. 

18  9 7 

Proprietors  of 
CountessMount 
Alexander’s  es- 

ments  and 
garden,  £4 ; 
night 
school, 
£2  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£1. 

-t 

32 

32 

Free ; two 
pay 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8 d. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  562. 

In  grantor. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

17  0 0 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

National  Board. 

Apart- 
ments, £ 1 ; 
School  fees, 
£5. 

133 

None. 

39 

67 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8 d.  ; 

Not  satisfactory. 
Endowment  inse- 

VicUEx.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  562. 

- 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

Hon.  Cathe- 
rine Knox, 

School  fees. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
8s. ; some 
free. 

Not  inspected  by 
AssistantCommis- 
sioner,  owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received. 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  + Including  4 Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  $ No  regular  register. 
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Endowment. 

— 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

NWof  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

from  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  to 
teach  children,  selected 
by  grantors  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantors.  Deed. 

Donaghmore ; Derry- 
craw,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £)84 
12s.  4d. ; Trevor 
and  Smithson 
Corry,  grant,  13 
May,  1829. 

0 2 8 

8 17  2 

English,  according  to  the 
National  system ; book- 
keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Donaghmore,  Paro- 

Bev.  John  Mount- 
garrett,  grant, 
28  March,  1822. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  tench  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Downpatrick,  Blue, 
Boys. 

Downpatrick,  Blue, 
Girls. 

Edwd.  Southwell, 
codicil  to  will, 
dated,  28  July, 
1750,  premises 
and  rent-charge, 
£133  os.  8 d. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Premises  and 
rent-charge. 

41  6 5 

133  5 8 

- 

For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  schoolmaster, 
and  for  educating, board- 
ing, and  clothing  ten 
boys,  born  within  the 
manor  of  Downpatrick, 
to  be  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  as 
by  law  established,  and 
apprenticed  to  Protes- 
tant masters. 

Copy  of  Codicil. 

For  Schoolhouse"  and  resi- 
dence of  schoolmistress, 
and  for  educating, board- 
ing, and  clothing  ten 
girls,  born  within  manor 
of  Downpatrick,  to  be 
brought  up  in  tire  Pro- 
testant religion  as  by  law 
established  and  appren- 
ticed to  Protestant  mis- 
tresses. Copy  of  Codicil. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography;  English 
history ; arithmetic. 

Psalmody  and  Collects  of 
United  Church  to  Blue 
scholars. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Blue  scholars 
and  Church  children. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; English 
history ; arithmetic. . 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting;  clothes 
making. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chU- 

Downpatrick,  Diocesan 
Free  Schoolfor  Down 
and  Dromore. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  ch. 
i,  Ir.  (1570)  ; Stat. 
53  Goo.  III.,  ch. 
107,  ss.  22,  24; 
Order  of  Lord 

Council,  17  April, 
182-1,  £83  is.  6d. ; 
land  attached  to 
former  diocesan 
school  at  Dromore, 
held  in  fee,  £4  4s. 
yearly ; Grand  Jury 
presentment,  £923 
2s.  6d.  expended 
on  building  about 
1830;  Lord  De 
Clifford,  grant,  1 
May,  1826. 

0 3 9 

1 2 19 

28  10  0 

87  5 6 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  scho- 
lars free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty 
to  receive  voluntary  re- 
muneration from  such 
as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Educatim 
in  Ireland,  Ileport,  1831. 

Greek;  Latin;  French; 
geometry  ; algebra ; 
various  branchesofEng-' 
lish  and  mercantile  edu- 
cation. 

Scripture  history ; Scrip- 
tures to  all  except  Ro-' 
man  Catholics ; tenets 
of  United  Church  to 
Church  children;  doc- 
trines held  in  common 
by  Protestants  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  to 
Protestants. 

Dromara  ; Crossgar, 
Girls. 

John  Thompson, 
will,  proved  22 
May,  1824,  site 
during  his  lease, 
and  £20  towards 
building ; Vis- 
count Dungan- 
non, grant,  17 
Sept.  1827. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

For  a schoolhouse  and 
accommodation  of  a 
master ; three  children, 
residents  of  Crossgar, 
selected  by  trustees,  to 
be  taught  free  so  far  as 
to  read  the  Testament 
distinctly. 

Extracts  from  With. 

For  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  children 
of  the  parishioners  of 
Dromara,  upon  mode- 

Cop>J  of  Deed. 

Dromara;  Dree. 

Viscount  Dungan- 
non, grant,  17 
Sept.  1827. 

0 1 0 

3 10  0 

For  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  parish- 
ioners of  Dromara  upon 
moderate  terms. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Dromara ; Granslia, 
National. 

Viscount  Dungan- 
non, grant,  17 
Sept.  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 
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537. 


1 

Master. 

. Scnoor.. 

Pupils. 

1 

h 

N umber. 

Kel 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By' whom  paid. 

Valucof 

}| 

|| 

a 

Play-ground 

|| 

O 

m Catholic 

1 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

sf1 

< ° 

O 

I 

| 

1 

o 

In  grantors.  Deed. 
In  minister.  Deed. 

17  0 0 

Mistress. 
10  0 0 

National  Board. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Quin. 

inents  and 
land.  £2 ; 
School  fees, 
£2  9s.  (id. 
School  fees, 
£o  18s. 

160 

59 

- 

Non.. 

14 

37 

,8 

54 

- 

28 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  ; some 
free. 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  562. 

An  infant  school ; 
officiating  clergy- 
man not  aware  of 
endowment. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  562. 

In  lord  or  lady  of 
manor  of  Down- 
patrick, and,  if 
Southwell  and 
Cromwell  families 
become  extinct, 
or  manor  pass 
from  them,  in 
trustees." 

Copy  ofiCodicil. 

13  16  10 

House  and 
garden, 
£15; 

School  fees, 
£7. 

39 

10s.  to  30s.; 
twelveBlue 
scholars, 

others  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Scholars  receive 
money  in  lieu  of 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  563. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9836  el  seq. 

Same. 

i 

13  16  10 

ments,  £15; 
Rent  of 
apartments 
let,  £7 ; 
School  fees, 
£16. 

-1 

£1  to  30s.; 
nine  Blue 
scholars, 

others  free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  ('. 
p.  563. 

In  Lord  Lieutc- 
*S/u<.  12  Eli:,  ch.  1. 

100  8 11 

Bishop  and  In- 
cumbents of 
Down,  £40  ; 
Bishop  and  In- 
cumbents of 
Drornore,  £46 
3s.  1 d. ; Impro- 
priators and 
Appropriators, 
£10  Is.  Wd.  ; 
rent  of  land, 

House  and 
land,  £26 ; 
School  fees, 
£70. 

36 

Sufficient. 

18 

23 

8 

3 

*10 

£2  to  £4 ; 
one  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  563. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  10256  el  scq. 

8 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

School  fees, 
£3. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

- 

" 

3s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

- 

8 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc., 
£5  ; Mr. 
Maginis,  £3. 

School  fees, 
£2. 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

Is.  2 d. ; 
some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

32  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24;  Viscount 
Dungannon, £5 
Mr.  Maginis, 

School  fees, 
£5. 

33 

4s.  id.  ■ 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 

6*  Not  ascertained.  Nineteen  pupils  present ; no  regular  register.  + Including  7 Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  § Methodists. 
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Endowment. 

■ — 

Net  Annua 

1 Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage, 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  t. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' £ s.  d. 

Dromara ; Moydalgan, 
National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £73 
16s.  lid.;  Mar- 
quess of  Down- 
sliire,  grant,  25 
April,  1821. 

0 2 0 

4 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  trustees  and  Mar- 
quess of  Downshire,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptural  instruction. 

Dromara ; Moydalgan, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Scriptural  instruction. 

Dromore ; Ballykeel, 
National. 

Thomas  Johnson 
Smyth,  grant,  1 
January,  1822. 

10  0 

3 3 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
andChurch  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children  ;•  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Dromore ; Drumlougk, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £69 
4s.  7 d.  ; John 
M'Cance,  grant, 
28  August,  1823.  1 
! 

10  0 

4 9 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Mullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children ; and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Dromore,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

Bishop  of  Dro- 1 
Sept.’  1818. ' | 

2 2 26 

12  16  9 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English  and  principles 
of  pure  Christianity 
within  parish.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah.) 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Dromore,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

S.me. 

Same,  with  addition  of 
plain  and  faney  needle- 
work and  knitting. 

Drumkeg ; Hill  Hall, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English.  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £138 
9s.3d.;  Marquess 
of  Downshire, 
grant,  4 Dec., 
1823. 

1 0 0 

6 10  9 

(Salary 

general 

fund). 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography’ ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and  to 
Presbyterians  who  do 
not  object. 

Drumbeg;  Hill  Hall, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding  as  to 
school  premises. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and  to 
Presbyterians  who  do 
not  object. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Master, 

School. 

Popiis. 

■ 

i | 

dumber,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value'of 

other 

Emoluments. 

! 

rl  o.  oi  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  for 

|| 

§ | I 

5®  s | 

< 5 

O 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

£ 

O 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

In  Marquess  of 
Downshirc,  with 
approval  of  trus- 

Deed. 

58  0 0 

National  Board, 
£38;  Trustees, 
£20.* 

ments  and 
garden, £3 ; 
School  fees 
above 
guarantee, 
£3. 

81 

Sufficient. 

48 

60 

11 

12 

4s.  id. 
to  £1. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17 ; Trustees, 
£10.* 

90 

31 

36 

4s.  id. 

to  16s. 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
ant Commis- 

hour  had  com- 
menced while  in- 
quiry was  going 
forward. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

14  0 0 

National  Board. 

Land,  £1 ; 
School  fees, 
£10. 

None. 

53 

4s.  id. 
to  8s. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; school  ac- 
commodation de- 
fective. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  563. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

Land,  £2 ; 
School  fees, 
£16. 

IOC 

- 

None. 

40 

70 

1 

3 

t66 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
12s. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  Deed. 

8 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 

House  and 
garden,  £4 
Land  let  al 
£3  10s; 
School  fees, 

{178 

- 

None. 

29 

« 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  564. 

S“. 

2 0 0 

Sam, 

School  fees, 
£2. 

- 

- 

None. 

IS 

26 

2 

- 

4s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

Pupils  present 
formed  little  more 
than  an  infant 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

House  and 
land,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover 
nors,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£5. 

106 

34 

48 

1 

34 

is.  id. ; 
one  free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
school  premises 
out  of  repair. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  564. 

~ 

9 0 0 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc.  £8; 
Rector,  £1. 

Apartment 
£1 ; 

School  fees 
£6. 

74 

” 

Kone, 

32 

55 

ia 

42 

4s.  id.  to 
10s.  lotf. 

Satisfactory. 

* The  Trustees  guarantee  £20  to  master  and  £10  to  mistress,  if  school  fees  are  less  than  these  amounts. 

+ Including  5 Covenanting  Presbyterians.  { Including  girls’  school. 
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Endowment. 

— 

| Net  Anna 

al  Income. 

Locality 
and  ' 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

J From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  or  Instruction. 

a.  r.  r.  i 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

~~ 

Drurnbo  : Iiallymac-  1 

brennan,  National, 
Boys. 

! L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
| 6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
I scriptions,  £184 
12s.  id. ; Mar- 
quess of  Down- 
shire,  grant,  1 
1 January,  1823. 

1 2 19  i 

9 18  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 

Inetic  ge0srap,ly  ’ aritl‘- 
Vocal  music  (Hnllah). 
Scriptures;  psalms  used 
in  Presbyterian  Church; 
Presbyterian  catechism. 

Drumbo ; Ballymac- 
bretman,  National,  ; 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (HuUah). 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Drumbo,  Parochial,  i 
Erasmus  Smith’s,  1 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  io  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£120;  subscrip- 
tions, £120;  W. 
H.  Smith,  grant, 
26  Sept.,  1840. 

Site. 

7 14  0 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 

and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Creed;  Commandments; 
Lord’s  Prayer;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  to  those 
who  do  not  object. 

Drumbo,  Parochial, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Rending ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Drumbo ; Purdysburn, 
National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £138 
9s.  3 d. ; Narcis- 
sus Batt,  lease 
for  ninety  years, 
4 Feb.,  1822. 

0 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  lessor  or  mas- 
ter, English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  lessor.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

ration  ; book-keeping. 

; Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Drumbo ; Purdysburn, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pro- 

- 

~ 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 
Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Dunsfort;  Ballyedock, 
National. 

Mary  Gilchriest, 
will,  proved,  13 
March,  1841,  site 
and  part  of  £50; 
National  Board, 
' £100 ; subscrip- 
tion, £50. 

0 1 0 

5 0 0 

For  the  erection  and 
accommodation  of  a 
schoolhouse. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

— 

Garvaghy ; Carneiv, 

National. 

Andrew  Cowan, 
lease,  ninety- 
nine  years,  3 
February,  1827. 

0 1 28 

3 10  0 

~ 

For  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a public  schoolhouse. 

Deed. 

- 

Garvaghy,  Parochial. 

Bev.  Clias.  Ha- 
milton, grant, 
4 Nov.,  1824. 

l 2 19 

! 5 12  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 

under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Lord’s  Prayer;  Creed; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Masted. 

Scuool.  | 

Pupiis. 

1 

Num 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments 

S.  1 

Is 

il 
£ s 

’lay-ground. 

|| 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

« 

2 

O 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
20  0 0 

National  Board. 

Land, 

£1  10s. ; 
School  fees, 
£7. 

99 

- 

Sufficient. 

28 

- 

- 

« 

- 

4s.  t0^2s.; 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  564. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9699  et  seq. 

Same. 

16  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£!>. 

75 

- 

Sufficient. 

26 

53 

- 

- 

53 

4s.  Ad.  to 
8s.  8 d. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors^  ^ 

14  0 0 

Rector,  and  Gh. 
Ed.  Soc. 

Apartments 
£4 ; 

School  fees, 
£3. 

61 

- 

Sufficient. 

10 

17 

“ 

- 

8s.  Sd. ; 
one  free. 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
as  school  had  been 
dismissed. 

Same. 

10  0 0 

Same. 

Apart- 

Scliool  fees, 
£2  14s. 

61 

- 

s‘”- 

15 

13 

" 

- 

Same. 

No  pupils  present, 
in  consequence  of 
illness  of  mistress. 

In  lessor,  with  ap- 
proval of  Bishop 
of  Down.  Deed. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

House,  £6 
Night 
school,  £2 : 
Milk,  £1 
School  fees, 
£10. 

« 

- 

Sufficient. 

22 

44 

30 

- 

14 

- 

8s.  Sd.  to 
30s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  564. 

s*~ 

17  0 0 

S“. 

House.  £3; 
Fuel,  £2 ; 
Milk,  £1; 
School  fees, 

£8  10s. 

67 

- 

Sam., 

26 

63 

16 

- 

47 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Hides , 1655. 

15  0 0 

24  0 0 
Mistress. 
7 0 0 
Monitress. 

National  Board. 

- 

- 

- 

176 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  2d.; 
majority 
free. 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner's 

quence  of  death  of 
master's  wife. 

In  committee. 

Deed. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

26  0 0 

4 0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 

Diocesan  Branch 
ot'Ch.  Ed.  Soc. 
£4 ; London 
Uib.  Soc.,  £3; 
E.  Wakefield, 

School  fees, 

House  and 

£3  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£5  10s. 

- 

Non., 

• 

107 

84 

as 

2 

- 

4s.  (id. 

4s.  4 d.  to 
6s.  6 d. ; 
some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  564. 

• Depending  to  some  extent  ou  the  Inspector's  Report. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Auuu, 

1 Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  </. 

Grey  Abbey ; Mount - 
stewart,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTabk  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  (id. ; 
subscriptions, 
£92  6s.  2d. ; 

Earl  of  London- 
derry, grant, 
8 May,  1813. 

1 1 6 
and  Site. 

12  17  3 

(Part  of 
salary 
from 
general 
fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  grain- 
mar;  geography;  E„~ 
lish history;  arithmetic- 
Euclid;  mensuration’ 
book-keeping.  ’ 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Lord’s  Prayer- 
hymns;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Grey  Abbey;  Tullyca- 
vey,  National. 

Alexander  Allen, 
•will,  proved  19 
Nov.,  1821,  £92 
6s.  2d.,  expend- 
ed in  building, 
and  £276  18s. 
bd., now  produc- 
ing £11  Is.  6d.  ; 
site  held  in  fee. 

Site. 

4 19  0 

11  1 6 

£92  6s.  2d.  to  build,  and 
£276  18s.  bd.  to  main- 
tain and  keep  up  a 
school  at  Tullycavey, 
for  education  of  orphans 
and  children  of  decayed 
persons  in  neighbour- 

Extract  from  Will. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic; Euclid;  book- 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Hoh/wood,  Parochial, 
National,  Boys. 

Rev.  Joseph 
M'Cormick  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy, 
grant,  about 
1844;  trust  fund, 
arising  from  be- 
quests, produc- 
ing £5  to  £6 
a-year. 

Vide  Hob/wood 
Parochial,  Table 
No.  2,  p.  546. 

0 1 0 

9 14  9 

5 10  0 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  algebra; 
mensuration ; book- 

keeping. 

Vocal  music  (HuUah): 
Scriptures  read  by  all  ex- 
cept Roman  Catholics; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Hoh/wood,  Parochial, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
^work ; knitting. 

Scriptures  and  hymns  to 
all  except  four’ Roman 
Catholics;  Command- 
ments; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Inch;  Annacloy. 

K.  P.  Soc.  and 
subscriptions, 
£204  1 8s.  9d.  ; 
Lord  de  Clifford 
and  John  W. 
Maxwell,  grant, 
1 February,  1828. 

1 2 19 

7 15  3 

For  the  purposes  of  a 
school  to  be  conducted 
according  to  principles 
of  Kildarc-place  Society. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Inch ; Ballygawley, 
National. 

TV.  Gibson,  grant, 
1 Nov.,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  according  to 
principles  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Kilbroney,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £75 
13s.  lOd. ; sub- 
scriptions, £75 
13s.  1 Od.  ; Eliz. 
Catherine  Ross, 
grant,  25  Feb- 
ruary, 1826. 

1 0 0 

5 10  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  uuder  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and  to 
Presbyterians  who  do 
not  object. 

Kilclief ; Rossglass,  Na- 
tional. 

William  Ogilvie, 
lease  for  ninety- 

January,  1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  to  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  of 
Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


- 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils: 



i 1 

og 

Number.  1 

Religion.  | 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Valueof  ! 
other  ; 

Kmoluments.  1 

u 

ffl.2 

?lay-ground. 

1 1 

6 

& 

1 

I 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

' 

£ s.  d. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

40  0 0 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Marquess  of 
Londonderry, 
£20. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£7; 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

£10; 

School  fees, 
£8. 

120 

None. 

192 

15 

*173 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  6d. ; 
ninety  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  trustees  and,  on 

their  death,  in  el- 
dest son  of  testa- 
tor's nephew. 
Extract  from  Will. 

28  1 6 

8 0 0 
Sewing 
mistress. 

National  Board, 
£17 ; Robt.  Al- 
len, from  trust 
fund,  £11  Is. 
lid. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£6  Is.  6 d. 

165 

- 

None. 

30 

64 

4 

f60 

- 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  564. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

48  0 0 

National  Board, 
£38;  Local  Pa- 
tron, £10. 

School  fees, 
£7. 

79 

None. 

40 

69 

43 

8 

til 

P 

4s.  id.  to 
14s.; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

27  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17 : Local  Pa- 
tron, £10. 

Apartments 

garden.  £5 ; 
School  fees,  I 
£5.  j 

79 

- 

49 

96 

6 

§34 

P 

4s.  id.  to 
J4s. 

Pupils  dismissed  be- 
fore AssistantCom- 
missioner  had  fin- 
ished inspection  of 
Boys’  school. 

- 

10  0 0 

Mr.  Kcr  and  Mr. 
Maxwell, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6s. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  copy  of 
deed  was  receiv- 
ed. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

17  0 0 
If  No 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£4  18s.  9d. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3  10s. 

94 

- 

None. 

16 

65 

- 

- 

Ur,.. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 

to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

V ery  un  sat  i sfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  564. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

17  0 0 
10  0 0 
Assistant. 
8 0 0 
Mistress. 

National  Board. 
Parents  of  pu- 
pils. 

National  Board. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

* Including  some 


Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  t Including  3 Non-subscribing  Presbyteriaus.  $ 3 Metliodists,  l Jew,  3 unascertained. 

§ Including  7 Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  U Jews.  II  Master  receives  £10  as  Parish  Clerk. 
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Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Killincliy,  Boys. 


Eilmegan,  Parochial. 


scriptions,  £l07 
Is.  6 d.;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Hen.  Ward, 


L.  L.  Fund,  £50 
15s.  id.  ; s 
scriptions, 

7s.  id. ; Allen  I 
Ralph,  -rant, 
28  April,  1824. 


Judge  Ward,  will, 
10  March,  1759, 
yearly  rents  of 
52a.  2ft.  9r.,  £66;  | 
accumulations.Ssi 
£473  6s.  6 d.,  it 
vested  in  Govcrr 
meut  Stock,  £14 
4s.,  yearly;  Com- 
missioners of  Cha- 
ritable Donations 
and  Bequests, 
minute,  27  Feb., 
1847,  directing  £25 
from  annual  in- 
:e  to  be  applied 

Ba/tyculle 
School,  p.  530. 

I Identical  with  pre-| 
ceding. 


IMarquess  of  Down- 
1 shire,  grant,  23 
January,  1821. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Gc-  \ 
neral  Endowiiu  ' 
p.  731. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
s.  2d.;  subscrip- 
ons,£252;  Mar- 
quess of  London- 
derry' and  David 
Gordon,  grant, 
25  April,  1822. 

| L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £92  6s. 
Id. ; Marquess 
of  Downshire, 
grant,  1 July, 


Net  Anm 

ml  Income. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

p . 

9 10  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  managing  com- 
mittee, or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
managing  committee. 

Deed. 

— 

— 

s“"' 

3 11  3 

- 

- 

For  purpose  of  building  a 
schoolhouse.  Deed. 

25  0 0 

£20  yearly  during  the 
time  the  Incorporated 
Society  keep  a charity- 
school  at  Killougli,  and 
maintain  and  educate 
20  or  more  children. 

Extract  from  Will. 

£10  yearly  for  the  master 
of  Killough  school,  and 
a like  sum  for  the  mis- 
tress, and  £5  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and 
school  requisites. 

Records  of  Bequest  Board. 

Same. 

4 11  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  1 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and  ; £ 
Church  catechism  to  | 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 

under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

10  16  4 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general 
fund). 

For  an  English  school.  I 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  a resident  school- 
master to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  £ 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

5 8 7 

— 1 

Course  op  Instruction, 


Beading : 


1 ; gram- 


geography 

luetic;  Euclid  ;'  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction  ■ 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Needlework. 

Religious  instruction- 
same  as  in  Boys’  school! 

Beading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  com- 
position ; arithmetic  ; 
Euclid ; algebra  ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 
rians ; and  Unitarian 
catechism  to  Unitarians. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
geography ; arith- 
; book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish history- ; arithmetic. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

criptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


instruction ; 
Church  catechism  tc 
Church  children. 


ir ; geography- ; aritll- 
itic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  and 
Presbyterian  catccliism  j 
;o  Presbyterians. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Master.  1 

School. 

Pupils. 

Is  i 

Num 

-1 

Kelig 

on. 

Appointment. 

Animal 

i 

i 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emoluments. 

I 

ml  j1 
3 | 

lay-ground. 

6 

| 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  managing  com- 
mittee, together 
with  minister  of. 
parish  and  Pres- 
byterian minister, 
ami  in  default  in 
churchwardens. 

Deed. 

£ s,  d. 
25  0 0 

Ion.  and  Rev. 
H.  Ward. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£4  10s.; 
School  fees 

100 

- 

Non., 

41 

66 

20 

*46 

s.  to  12s. ; 
ome  free. 

Satisfactory;  rules 
of  school  not  at- 
tended to. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  G. 
p.  564. 

Same. 

4 0 0 

Hon.  and  Rev. 
II.  Ward,  £2 ; 
subscriber,  £2. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£4  10s.  ; 
Donation, 
£1. 

60 

30 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£14. 

70 

t57 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  ; 

liree  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  Viscount  Ban- 
gor. Rep.  A.  C. 

30  0 0 

Viscount  Bangor, 
.£20 ; Bequest 
Board,  £10. 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

80 

- 

Sufficient. 

11 

23 

23 

- 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
four  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Nor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9778 et  scq.,  20305 
cl  scq. 

s™. 

21  0 0 

Viscount  Bangor, 
£1 1 ; Bequest 
Board,  £10. 

Apart- 
ments, £5 ; 
Duel,  £2  8s 

144 

- 

36 

56 

51 

4 s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

' 

Satisfactory. 

Ill  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Ch.Ed.Soc.,£S; 
Rector,  £2. 

House  and 
land,  £2 ; 
School  fees 
£7.  half 
paid  by 
pupils,  ant 
half  by 
Marquess  o 
Downshire 

83 

- 

Horn,. 

37 

59 

19 

26 

2s.  2d. 

Senior  classes  ab- 
sent ; supply  of 
books  deficient. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  565. 

In  minister.  Deed 

Governors,  £20 
Vicar,  £2. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£7  10*. ; 
Gratuity 
from  Gover 
liors,  £5 ; 
School  fees 
£6  10s. 

11C 

34 

16 

t3 

4«.  id.  ; 
some  tree. 

Satisfactory. 

10  0 0 

Marquess  of 
Downshirc. 

Land,  £3 
School  fees 

14 

“ 

§•1 

76 

1_ 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  (id. ; 
four  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
j p.  565. 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Laud 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Maghera,  Parochial. 

J ohn  Keown,  will, 
proved  18  May, 
1833. 

Bent-charge 

5 0 0 

For  schoolmaster  of 
Maghera  school,  if  his 
appointment  is  made 
with  concurrence  of  the 
person  taking  lands  of 
Dunavil  under  testator’s 
will. 

Extracts  from  mils. 

Beading;  writing;  gram. 

m“j_  geography ; arith- 

Scriptnr.nl  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Magheradroll,  Paro- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £33 
4s.  7 d. ; subscrip- 
tions,^ 7s.8</.; 
Kev.  Charles 
Boyd,  grant,  12 
December,  1825. 

0 l 0 

2 8 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Magherahamlet,  Paro- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69 
4s.  7rf.;  subscrip- 
tions, £64  12s. 
3d.  ; Matthew 
Forde,  grant,  17 
April,  1S24. 

I 2 19 

5 12  8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor.  Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  and  Church 
catechism  to  Protest- 

MagheraTm,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  grant,  17 
Sept.  1818. 

1 2 19 

12  19  7 

For  a resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English,  and  principles 
of  pure  Christianity, 
within  parish.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; •book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah.) 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  to  Presby- 
terians who  do  not  ob- 
ject. 

Magheralin,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s.„e. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah.) 

Scriptures  to  those  wito 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Protest- 

ilaghcrally,  National. 

Trustees  of  Meet- 
ing-house, grant, 
l Sept.  1828. 

Site. 

6 10  0 

- 

~ 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

- 

Moira,  Parochial,  Boys. 

Sir  Bobert  Bate- 
sou,  Bart., grant, 
20  Dec.  1820. 

1 015 

18  6 7 

~ 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  Pres- 
byterians, and  one  Bo- 
man  Catholic. 

Moira,  Parochial,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  anil 
otiiers  who  do  not  object. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pcpus. 

i 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

1 2 

fcs  a 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

6 

Presbyterian. 

•*»WO 

Annual 

Charges. 

State. of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

15  0 0 

Ch.Ed.  Sec.,  £6; 
Mr.  Keown, 
from  bequest, 
£5;  Rev.  W. 
Ruffin,  £2. 

School  fees, 

66 

18 

41 

29 

4s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Dx.  Sep.  A . C. 
p.  565. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

9 0 0 

Ch.Ed.  Soc., £8; 
Mr.  Her,  XI. 

School  fees, 
£8. 

66 

- 

Small. 

49 

70 

24 

6 

40 

- 

4 s.  id.  to 
6s.  6 d. ; 
three  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Sep.  A.  C- 

p.  565. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

10  , 0 0 

Rev.  W.  Forde. 

House  and 
laud,  £3 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Mr. 

School  fees, 
£3. 

136 

- 

None. 

35 

26 

23 

2 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
two  free. 

V ery  unsatisfactory . 
Vide  Ex.  Sep.  A.C. 
p.  565. 

In  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  Deed. 

15  0.0 

Rector,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

rnents  and 
garden,  £8; 
School  fees, 
£12. 

83 

Small. 

58 

2 

4s.  id.  to 
17s.  id. ; 
two  free. 

Satisfactory. 

S”. 

15  0 0 

s“'- 

School  fees, 
£5. 

83 

- 

s*""- 

28 

63 

58 

5 

- 

- 

s,». 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  566. 

In  Committee. 

Deed. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden, 
£3  10s. 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received.^ 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

13  0 0 

Sir  R.  Bateson, 
£8 ; Rector, 
£2;  Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.  £3. 

House  and 
land,  £8 ; 
School  fees, 

122 

None. 

35 

48 

36 

8 

8s.  8 d.  to 
£1  Is.  8 d. 

Satisfactory. 

12  10  0 

Lady  Bateson, 
£10;  Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.  £2  10s. 

meats  and 
garden,  £4 ; 

from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.  £1 
2s.  10</.; 
School  fees, 
£5. 

89 

- 

None. 

S3 

29 

16 

' 

6 

*6 

10s.  1 Od. ; 
four  free. 

Satisfactory. 

* 4 Members  of  Society  of  Friends,  and  2 Methodists. 

Vol.  III.  4 A 2 
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Endowment. 

— 

Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Newnj,  Christian 
Brothers. 

House  built  by 
subscription  in 
1801,  at  a cost 
of  £700;  Bishop 
Lennon,  will, 
proved  13  April, 
1801,  £500,  pro- 
ducing- £18  2s. 
10c/..;  Earl  of 
Kilmorey,  grant. 

Vide  Newnj  Roman 
Catholic  Poor 
School,  Table, 
No.  2,  p.  556. 

Edmond  Rice, 
will,  proved  16 
Nov..  1844. 

Vide  City  of  Dub- 
lin, Table,  No. 

2,  p.  00. 

0 2 0 

21  10  0 

16  2 10 

£100  for  building  school- 
house  contiguous  to  the 
chapel,  for  education  of 
children  of  poor  Roman 
Catholics,  and  interest 
of  £400  towards  paying 
schoolmaster,  or  cloth- 
ing or  supporting  such 
children. 

Extra  cl  from  Will. 

For  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  English, 
practical  mathematics, 
and  drawing;  the  insti- 
tution being  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  moral  and 
religious  influences  be- 
ing relied  on  for  the 

Bmdcs  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic ; geometry ; alge- 
bra ; astronomy ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
Vocal  music  for  religious 
purposes;  Roman”  Ca- 
tholic catechism. 

Newnj,  St-  Clare  Con- 
vent, National. 

Michael  Verdon, 
will,  proved  23 

charge  of  £5  ; 
Mary  Mageunis, 
will,  proved  17 
May,  1832,  £53 
16s.  11  (/..invest- 
ed, and  with 
other  bequests 
producing  £23 
3s.  1 !(/.  yearly. 

Rent-charge. 

5 0 0 

23  3 11 

Towards  the  support  of 
the  poor  school  in  High- 
street,  Newrv. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

For  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  Schools,  Chapel- 
street,  Newry. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; history;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Needlework ; fancy  work; 
knitting. 

Religious  instruction  in 
tenets  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  ; Roman 
Catholic  catechism  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

Newnj,  Scriptural,  Boys 

Marquess  of 
Downshire,  Ar- 
ticles of  Agree- 
ment for  lease 
of  premises,  for 
twenty-one  years 
from  1 Novem- 
ber, 1852,if  Lord 
Downsliire  live 

£200  in  improve- 

16  9 7 

Solely  for  education  of 
children,  to  be  daily 
instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; history;  compo- 

book-keeping ; Latin ; 
Euclid ; algebra. 
Drawing. 

Vocal  music  (ITullah). 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
religious  books  of 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  ehil- 

Newnj,  Scriptural,  Girls 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; history ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys'  school. 

Newnj,  Windsor-liill, 
National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184 
12s.  3d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £276 
18s.  ad  ; Mar- 
quess of  Down- 
shire, grant,  15 
January,  1827 ; 
Mary  Sedgwick, 
will,  proved  8 
June,  1850, £300, 
of  which  £250 
has  been  ex- 
pended. 

1 0 0 

14  16  10 

1 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
and  mistress  to  teach 
children,  selected  by 
trustees,  or  Marquess  of 
Downshire,  or  his  agent, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  ot 
trustees,  or  Marquess  of 
Downshire,  or  agent. 

Deed. 

For  benefit  of  the  Union 
School,  Windsor-liill. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  aritli- 

ration ; book-keeping. 
Vocal  music  (Hullali). 
New  Testament  to  Pro- 
testants. 
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TABLES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 


sXy!  By  whom  paid.  J Value  of  |§  Playground.  |J-  _.  6 | J __  a.argcs! 


fn  Superior  Gene-  — Miister  and  two  Apart-  316  — None, 
ral  of  the  Chris-  assistant  mas-  ments  and 

tian  Brothers.  ters  supported  land,  £10; 

flop.  A.  C.  ’>y  trustees  of  School  fees, 

Bishop  Len-  £16  18s. 
nun's  bequest; 
collections  at 
charity  sermon 
and  donations. 


60  0 0 National  Board. 
Two  mis- 
tresses. 

4 0 0 Same. 
Monitress.- 


Sufficient.  296|448  6 443  - - Free.  Satisfactory. 


Ia  majority  of'  32  0 0 National  Board.  Apartments  165 
trustees,  and  ini  and  garden, 

default,  in  Mar- 1 ' j £10: 

quess  of  Down-  i School  fees, 


* No  rou  f IiK-Uui'me  1 Xon-rtibs-ribmg  Presbyterian.  J Including  2 Non-subscribing  Presbyterians. 

§ Religions  of  pupils  not  stated. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Ann. 

lal  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Promises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
' Funds. 

Object. 

Course  oi'  Instruction. 

a.  r.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Newry,  Windsor-hill, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

English,  according  toNa- 
tional  system. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Needlework ; knitting- 
fancy  work. 

Scriptures  to  Protestants  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Newry;  Lougliorne, 
National. 

Robert  Marlin, 
will,  proved  7 
February,  1832. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

7 0 0 

To  enable  a proper  teacher 
to  make  his  charges 
moderate  for  instructing 
the  poor  of  Lougliorne 
and  neighbourhood. 

Extracts  Jrom  Wills. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
geography ; aritli- 

Scriptures  to  Prcsbyte- 

Newtownards,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Tabic,  of 
General  Endoxe- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£553  I (is.  1 1 (/.  ; 
Earl  of  London- 
derry, grant,  20 
August,  1811. 

0 2 5 

17  2 3 

(Part  of 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 

Scriptural  instruction. 

Neietownards,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

Same. 

Reading:  writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
hymns ; Lord’s  Prayer; 
Creed ; commandments; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Fortaferry. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £103 
7s.  Sd. ; Andrew 
Nugent,  grant, 
11  Feb.,  1824. 

0 1 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

ItatlifrUaai. 

William  Alexan- 
der, will,  proved 
13  June,  1850; 
£200  since  in- 
creased to  £2 12. 

£20  a-yeav  to  he  added  to 
salary  of  a Protestant 
or  Presbyterian  school- 
master, as  long  as  prin- 
cipal and  interest  shall 
last. 

School  to  be  under  super- 
intendence of  Protest- 
ant and  Presbyterian 
clergymen  of  Rathfri- 
land,  and  not  under  any 
educational  society. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

S Uf eld 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £193 
16s.  lid.;  fur- 
ther expendi- 
ture, £350;  N. 
Price  to  grant 
one  acre  of  land. 

1 0 0 

20  11  8 

For  a school  establish- 
ment at  Saintfield,  to 
be  vested  in  four  trus- 
tees, namely,  Nicholas 
Price,  John  M ‘Burney, 
Rev.  Henry  Simpson, 
and  Alexander  Gordon. 

Letter  from  A.  Gordon  to 
Commissioners  of  L.  L. 
Fund. 

Saintfield ; Bally- 
knockan,  National. 

JolinMaconglitry, 
lease  for  two 
lives,  12  Novem- 
ber, 1824. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a schoolhouse  for 
education  of  children 
of  Ballyknockan  and 
neighbourhood. 

Copy  of  Lease. 
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Operation.  County  or  Down — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 



i 

o £ 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Aunual 
Value  of 
other 

Sh  “ 

| 

’lay-ground. 

< 5 

On  Roll. 

i= 

Roman  Catholic 

J 

S3 

6 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
Sec. 

£ s.  d. 

Same  as  in  Boys' 
School. 

35  0 0 

Trustee  of  Mary 
Sedgwick’s  be- 
quest, £20;  Na- 
tional Board, 
£15. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

165 

Sufficient. 

62 

4s.  id.  ; 
majority 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  566. 

In  possessor  of 
longhorno. 
Exists frm  Wills. 

24  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17  ; Trustee 
of  Robert  Mar- 
tin’s bequest, 
£7. 

Apart- 
ments and 

School  fees, 
£7  10s. 

- 

Hon.. 

- 

» 

- 

3, 

41 

- 

4s.  id.  to 

Satisfactory. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

29  4 8 

Governors,  £20 ; 
Marquess  of 
Londonderry, 
£9  4s.  8 d. 

House  and 
garden,  £6 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£10; 

School  fees, 
£10. 

171 

92 

129 

24 

1 

fl  04 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  6d. ; 
four  free. 

Satisfactory. 

S-. 

Governors. 

Apart- 
ments and 

Gratuity 

126 

H»o. 

114 

28 

2 

184 

- 

Same. 

Satisfactory. 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees 
£7. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Mr.  Nugent. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £5; 
School  fees, 
£10. 

166 

Hone. 

-t 

34 

12 

10 

12 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory;  but 
master  recently 
appointed. 

Vide  Ex.  Rcp.A.C. 

15  0 0 

Committee,  from 
subscriptions, 
£5;Mrs.Meade. 
£5  ; Rev.  II.  G. 
Johnson,  £5. 

School  fees, 
£6. 

157 

Sufficient. 

* 

44 

35 

4s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  566. 

- 

30  0 0 

Mr.  J.  C.  Price. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

is.  id.  to 
£1  Is.  8 d. 

Not  inspected  by 
AssistantCommis- 
sioner,  owing  to 
denial  of  endow- 

mitted. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

House  and 
garden.  £2 ; 

Viscount 
Dungannon 
£5;  School 
fees,  £9. 

■ 

6s. 

Not  inspected  by 
A ssistantCommis- 
sioner,  owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed*  was 
received. 

* Reli  'ions  of  pupils  not  stated.  + Including  some  Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed. 

“ + The  late  Master  kept  no  roll  or  report  book.  The  present  Master  was  appointed  1st  January,  1856. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

| 

Net  Auntu 

il  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value  ! 
of  School 
Premises.  I 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Coukse  or  Instruction. 

a.  it.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Saintfield ; Doran’s 
Rock. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1</. ; sub- 

scriptions, £61 

to  be  granted, 
about  1824. 

Site. 

3 14  9 

Reading;  writing;  graut- 
Ineri' geoffraphy  ; aritl‘- 
Scriptural  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Saintfield ; Tullywest-  | 
nacunnaght,  Na-  ' 

Nicholas  Price, 
grant,  1 Nov., 
1825. 

0 ill 

3 10  0 

For  schoolmaster  to  teach 
children,  selected  by 
managing  committee  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

SeaJ'ordc,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p. 731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  6d.  ; 
Matthew  Forde, 
grant,  25  May, 
1812. 

3 0 38 

11  10  11 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
general  I 
fund.)  | 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors.  Chui-ch 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation 'of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Seapatrick.  Mulligan’s, 
National. 

Mary  Mulligan, 
will,  proved  17 
July,  1824,  re- 
siduary estate ; 
presumed  grant 

Site. 

3 16  0 

Unascer- 

tained. 

For  establishing  and  en- 
dowing a free  school  for 
education  of  children  of 

particular  creed  or  cate- 
chism to  beused  therein ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  a view  to  their 
respect  and  veneration, 
to  be  read  not  oftener 
than  once  a-week,  and 
then  in  a solemn  and 
devout  manner. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Scripture  Lessons;  sacred 
poetry. 

Seapatrick,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Francis  Bur- 
rowes,  grant,  12 
April,  1814. 

1 2 19 

116  2 

For  a resident  licensed 
Protestant  schoolmaster 
to  teach  the  English 
tongue.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Strangford,  National. 

IC.  P.  Soc.,  £92 
6s.  2d.-,  subscrip- 

2 rf.;  Lord  I-Ienry 
Fitzgerald,  and 
the  Hon.  Henry 
Fitzgerald  De 
Bos,  grant,  20 
Dec.  1825. 

0 1 24 

4 19  0 

For  education  of  children 
of  persons  of  all  reli- 
gions persuasions  resi- 
ding within  the  manor 
and  parish  of  Strangford, 
under  regulation  of  Kil- 
darc-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Tyrella  ; Carricknab, 
National,  Boys. 

Nich.  M'Grath, 
donation,  1853, 
£2,000,  part  ex- 
pended in  pur- 
chase of  site, and 
in  building;  and 
£1,000  expend- 
ed with  other 
trusts  funds  in 
purchase  of  land. 

1 2 19 

and 

one-fourth  of 
rents  of  trust 
estates. 

31  12  4 

32  0 0 

£1,000  for  building,  and 
£1,000  for  maintenance 
and  support  of  a school 
in  the  parish  of  Tyrella, 
uuder  regulation  of 
Bishop  Denvir. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra; 
mensuration ; geome- 
trical drawing;  book- 
keeping ; navigation. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Master.. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

"3  1 

Number.  | 

Religion. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emolument: 

No.of  Pupils  Sc] 
room  suited  foi 

Ii 

Piay-ground. 

< ° 

O 

United  Church. 

f 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Annual 

Clntrges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

' 

£ s.  d. 

10  0 0 

Mr.  James  Price 
and  It cv. George 
Edmundson, 
aided  by  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£2 ; 

School  fees, 
£2  15s. 

80 

None. 

12 

261 

4s.  id.  ; 
two  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  committee. 

Deed. 

22  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 
£14  17s.  ad. 

- 

- 

Sufficient. 

51 

- 

- 

- 

" 

6s. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

19  0 0 

Governors.  .£15 ; | 
Mr.  Eordc,  £4. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land,  £(>; 

from"' 
Governors, 
£3  ; School 
fees,  £7. 

151 

— 

None. 

32 

‘ 

20 

13 

' 

4s.  id.  to 
£1 ; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

38  0 0 

National  Board. 
£26 ; Mr.  Mul- 
ligan, £12. 

School  foes. 
£0  10s. 

110 

- 

Small. 

38 

87 

63 

*19 

4s.  id. 
to  30s. ; 
five  free. 

Satisfactory. 

No  local  informa- 
tion obtained  re- 
garding endow- 

Vide  Er.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  567. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

37  0 0 

W.  Hayes.  £30 ; 
11.  Hayes,  £3 ; 
Hector,  £3;  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.  £1. 

House  and 
] garden,  £S ; 
| School  fees. 

» 

SmalL 

64 

96 

35 

13 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Notinspcctcd  byAs- 
sistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing  to 
lateness  of  period 
when  deed  was 
received. 

1 

* 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules  1855. 

46  0 0 

National  Board, 
£26 ; Bishop 
Denvir,  £20. 

Land,  £3. 

290 

Sufficient. 

2S 

59 

54 

Not  yet 
fixed. 

School  but  a short 
time  in  operation. 
As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  567. 

» Including  5 Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  + Including  a few  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians. 

Vot.  m.  4 B 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

- 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

' 

~ 

Tyrella ; Carricknab, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

~ 

~ 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah.) 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work; knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

Warrenpoint,  Boys. 

Roger  Hall, 

grant,  18  June, 
1825. 

0 3 0 

19  19  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping.  | 
Scriptural  instruction; 
religious  books  of 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children,  and 
to  Presbyterians  who  do 
not  object. 

Warrenpoint,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Plain  needlework ; knit- 
ting. 

Scriptural  instruction; 
religious  books  of 
Church  Education  So- 
ciety; Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 

Total, 

51  1 30 

premises,  and 
trust  estates. 

617  2 2 

374  18  10 

138  8 6 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

and 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 

Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballyphilip;  Kearney. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; subscriptions,  £84 ; 
Rev.  Samuel  Blacker, 
grant,  4 Dee.,  1824. 

0 2 35 

6 0 0 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children, 
selected  by  Minister  of  parish,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Bangor. 

Lord  Clanbrassil,  will, 
18  June,  1659. 

Rent-charge. 

- 

18  9 3 

~ 

For  the  school  of  Bangor,  to  enable  the 
masters  to  educate  poor  scholars. 

Report  of  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations in  Ireland,  1 833,  />.  693. 

Bangor. 

Right  Hon.  R.  Ward, 
will,  proved  17  May, 
1831,  £1,000,  since  in- 
creased to  £2,046;  16s. 
10J. 

61  7 8 

For  use  of  the  Provost  and  Burgesses  of 
Bangor,  to  bo  expended  by  them  in  build- 
ing and  endowing  a schoolhouse  for  the 
education  of  boys  in  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  navigation,  so  as  to  qualify  them 
to  navigate  and  take  charge  of  merchant 
vessels,  as  masters,  on  foreign  voyages. 

Extract  from  Will. 
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Operation.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 



i 

111 

Number.  | 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual  ■ 
Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
j Annual 
Value  of 
^ other 

£ » 

No.  of  Boarders 

Play-ground. 

I] 
■*  § 

k 

O 

United  Church. 

tS 

| 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d.  | 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board, 
Rules,  1855. 

12  0 0* 

Bishop  Denvir.  1 

290 

Sufficient. 

22 

63 

2 

59 

Not  yet 
fixed. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  567. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

20  0 0 i 

Mr.  Hall. 

Apartments! 
and  land,  : 

School  fees, 
£2. 

140 

- 

None. 

20 

38 

27 

1 

10 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
two  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  568. 

Same. 

16  0 0 

Same. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 
£7; 

School  fees, 
£4.  j 

93 

None. 

” 

32 

20 

1 

til 

4s.  id.  to 
£1  6s.  ! 

Satisfactory  ; ven- 
tilation defective. 

9175 

6 

3376 

5977 

1394 

1242 

2362 

40 

lary  expected  from  National  Board.  + Including  1 Non-subscribing  Presbyterian. 


Operation.  County  of  Down. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  a National 
School  being  established  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Premises  likely  to  go  to  ruin  if  not  imme- 
diately looked  after. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  568. 

- 

- 

Neither  this  bequest,  nor  that  for  Killyleagh, 
were  paid  in  1833,  although  charged  by  the 
will  under  which  Lord  Clanbrassil’s  estates 
are  enjoyed. 

Reports  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland, 
1833. 

Mr.  E.  Ward,  of  Bangor  Castle,  pays  £16 
a-year  to  the  master  of  parochial  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

None. 

Not  established,  no  site  having  been  obtained. 

Return  from  Bequest  Board. 
The  apprehension  of  a deficiency  of  assets, 
as  reported  to  Commissioners  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland,  was  unfounded. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  bequest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  A scheme  for  the  erection  and 
management  of  this  school  is  now  before 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  4 B 2 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

ol  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

Fro  m Trust 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Down;  Hollymount. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2d. ; 
subscriptions,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; Francis  Savage, 
grant,  16  July,  1821. 

0 3 9 

6 6 10 

" 

* 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Heed. 

Hillsborough. 

L.L.  Fund,  £27  13s.  10</ ; 
subscriptions,  £41  10s. 
Or/.  ; Marquess  of  Down- 

about  1820. 

1 0 0 

3 1 6 

I-Iohjwood,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £205  16s. 
1 id. ; site  vested  in  trus- 
tees 1821. 

Vide  Hollywood  Parochial, 
National,  p.  542. 

Site. 

7 11  2 

_ 

Holy-wood ; Rockport. 

Isabella  Waddell,  codicil 
to  will, proved  15  March, 
1826,  £184  12s.  id. 

5 10  9 

For  the  furtherance  of  education  in  the 
schoolhousc  testatrix  contributed  to  build 
at  Rockport,  under  regulation  of  her  sis- 
ters, Theodocia  and  Jane. 

Extract  from  WiU. 

KUtykarjh. 

Lord  Clanbrassil,  will, 
18  June,  1659. 

{out-charge. 

18  9 3 

For  the  school  at  Killyleagh,  to  enable  the 
masters  to  educate  poor  scholars. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations in  Ireland,  1833,  p.  928. 

Killougli. 

Rev.  James  Hamilton, 
will,  1796,  20-23  parts 
of  £230  15s.  bd.,  now 
invested  by  Board  of  Be- 
quest in  £251  5s.  Id., 
3 per  cent,  stock,  part 
of  a fund  of  £552  15s. 
3 d.,  for  school  and 
church  purposes. 

6 13  9 

For  paying  £10  Irish  for  salary'  of  parish 
clerk,  to  act  as  schoolmaster  in  the  town 
of  Killougli.  (£1  10s.  Irish  being  payable 
to  sexton.)  Rep.  A.  C. 

Moira;  Bally-knock. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £44  6s.  1<Z. ; 
subscriptions,  £43  7s. 
Sd. ; Marquess  of  Down- 
shire,  grant,  1 July, 
1823. 

0 2 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Newn/,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Poor. 

Bishop  Derry,  will,  5 
Sept.,  1819,  £461  10s. 
9d.  ; Mary  Magennis, 
will,  proved  17  May, 
1832,  £107  13s.  lOrf. 

17  1 6 

For  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Poor  School  of  Newry,  and  of  poor  chil- 
dren who  shall  be  educated  therein. 

Dublin  Gazette,  1820. 
For  schoolmaster  of  Roman  Catholic  Poor 
Schools,  in  Chapel-street,  Newry. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Ncwtownards ; Bally- 
black,  Girls. 

Marquess  of  Londonderry, 
grant,  10  June,  1831. 

0 1 10 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Ncwtownards ; Bally- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  1 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £63  13s. 
10d. ; Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry, grant,  25 
April,  1822. 

Site. 

3 15  10 

- 

- 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  chil- 
dren, selected  by  minister  of  parish,  or 
master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Saul ; Ballintogher. 

Lady  Harriet  Savage, 
renewable  lease,  2 Aug. 
1825. 

0 2 1 

0 10  0 

~ 

— 

For  building  and  erecting  a schoolhouse  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  under  regulation 
of  Kildare-place  Society.  Deed. 

Total, 

3 3 15 
2 sites  and 
rent-charges 

33  18  0 

36  18  6 

90  13  8 
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County  of  Down — continued. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cense  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 

Remarks. 

In  grantor. 

Deed. 

In  good 

condition. 

Resignation  of  master.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lady  Harriet  Fordo  purposed  re-opening  the 
school  in  Spring,  1856. 

A church  has  been  erected  on  a portion  of  the 
land  granted  by  the  deed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Schoolhouse  seems  no  longer  to  exist;  anew 
one  lias  been  built  by  Lord  Downsliire. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  568. 

- 

- 

- 

Incumbent  states  that  lie  is  not  aware  of  any 
school  in  the  parish  of  Hoiywood,  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission.  Answer  to  Circular. 

- 

In  good 

sondition. 

The  sum  bequeathed  is  not  applied  to  this 
school,  but  has  been  paid  over  to  Mr.  James 
Crawford,  of  Belfast.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  arrangement  lias 
been  made  to  render  the  bequest  to  this 
school  unnecessary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  568. 

- 

The  rector  states  that  there  has  never  been 
any  school  known  as  Lord  Clanbrnssil  school, 
nor  any  in  operation  under  his  will. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Lord  Dufferin  pays  the  teachers  of  the 
Ivillvleagh  National  Schools  £-20  per  annum. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  568. 

This  school  having  been  separated  from  laird 
Bangor's  school,  the  sum  remitted  to  the 
incumbent  by  the  Bequest  Board  was  found 
too  small  for  the  salary  of  a schoolmaster, 
consequently  there  is  now  no  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  interest  is  paid  to  the  incumbent,  who 
pays  to  the  parish  clerk  £4  12s.  id.,  and 
to  the  sexton,  £1  7s.  8 d. 

The  incumbent  looks  forward  to  establishing 
a school,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  this 
expectation  is  to  he  realized. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.p.  569. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  9778,  et 
scq.  and  20305,  et  seq. 

lu  minister. 

Deed. 

In  good 

re,“. 

The  school,  which  had  been  a long  time 
languishing,  is  at  present  closed  for  want 
of  adequate  means  to  support  a teacher. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Lord  Downshire’s  agent  expects  shortly  to 
arrange  with  the  minister  of  Moira  for  its 
re-opening.  Rep.  A.C. 

Bishop  Derry’s  bequest  was  to  be  applied  to 
this  school  after  the  death  of  two  persons  in 
bis  will  named.  Extract  from  Will. 

No  reply  received  from  master  of  Christian 
Brothers’  School  in  answer  to  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him,  enclosing  extract  from 
Bishop  Derry’s  will.  No  benefit  received, 
to  the  knowledge  of  master,  from  Mary 
Magenuis’s  bequest.  Vide  Nauru  Christian 
Brothers,  p.  548.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  managers. 

Deed. 

- 

- 

No  report  by  Assistant  Commissioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was  re- 
ceived. Circular  addressed  to  mistress 
returned  through  Dead-letter  Office. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued,  because  the  master  having  been 
appointed  to  another  school,  refuses  to  give 
up  the  key,  alleging  that  the  committee 
owe  him  money.  Rep.  A.  C. 

As  soon  as  possession  is  obtained,  the  school 
will  be  re-opened. 

Vide  E.v.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  569. 

In  ruin 

Discontinued,  a National  school  being  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Answer  to  Circular. 

No  report  by  Assistant  Commissioner,  owing 
to  lateness  of  period  when  deed  was  re- 
ceived. 
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Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Endowment. 

r 

Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income.  | 

From  Land. 

Prom  Trust 
Funds. 

Bailymaearrett,  Poor. 

Flora  Cummin,  will,  proved  17  March,  1853, 
moiety  of  residuary  bequest. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ *.  d. 

Unas- 

certained. 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

L t ted 

Not  Anm 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Aralue  of 
School 

Er 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Ballinahinch,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Lord  Rawdon,  grant,  twenty 
acres ; Bishop  of  Dromore, 
grant,  twenty  acres. 

40  0 0 

40  0 0 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ; in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations ; in  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  religion. 

Charier. 

Comber ; Ballymaglasli. 

James  Blackwood,  lease  for 
three  lives  or  thirty-one 
years,  30  April,  1827. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

“ 

For  a schoolhouse  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood,  under  regulation  of 
Kildare-place  Society. 

Moira. 

Sir  John  Rawdon,  will, 
proved  8 May,  1724,  school- 
house  and  rent-charge. 

Site  and 
Rent- 
charge. 

0 10  0 

40  0 0 

" 

- 

Newry,  Rockvale. 

William  Gordon,  grant, 
1 October,  1824. 

0 1 16 

3 10  0 

- 

F or  public  schoolhouse  for  admission  of  children 
of  every  denomination,  under  regulation  of 
Kildare-place  Society.  Copy  of  Deed. 

Stranyford,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Duke  of  Leinster,  grant  of 
21a.  in.  19p.  ; Countess 
of  Kildare,  grant  of  two 

23  1 19 

— 

23  7 4 

For  instruction  of  RomanCatholic  and  oilier  coor 
natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or 
in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other  manual  occu- 
pations: in  Scripture,  and  in  the  principles  of 

Total, 

63  2 35 
2 sites  and 
tent-charge. 

7 10  0 

103  7 4 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Down. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Donayhadce. 

A bequest  from 
William  Hunter, 
attaching  to  Do- 
naghadee. 

House,  garden,  10 
acres  of  land,  and 
£10  perannumfrom 
Lord  Donegal,  about 

An  old  church  handed 

try  to  Viscount  Kil- 
morey,  for  purposes 
of  a free  school. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  583. 

Testator  left  some  property  as  a charity 
for  poor  women,  and  other  purposes,  but 
did  not  bequeath  any  thing  for  a school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilkeel. 

cation  in  Ireland,  Reports, 
1807-12,  p.  308. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  398. 

the  parish  of  Drumbeg  in  1843,  this  school 
existed  in  the  county  Antrim,  district  of 
the  parish,  and  through  neglect  of  the 
trustees,  the  grant  of  land  lapsed. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfit  situation  of  the 
school  in  the  church-yard,  the  old  school- 
house  was  pulled  down. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Lord  Kilmorey’s  trus- 
tees built  a new 
schoolhouse  at  a cost 
of  £380,  which  is 
at  present  in  opera- 
tion. 

Answer  to  Circular. 
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Endowment.  County  of  Down. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

For  education  of  poor  children  resident  in  Bal- 
Jyraacarrett,  under  regulation  of  trustees  of 
"Presbyterian  congregation,  in  connexion  with 
Synod  of  Ulster,  and  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
Meneely  is  now  minister. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Death  of  testatrix’s  daughter,  under  age,  or 
unmarried.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Lost  or  Expired.  . County  of  Down. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  539. 


Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 


The  schoolhouse  is  at  present  closed,  and  the  lease  has  been  sur- 
rendered. Answer  lo  Circular. 


Kildare-place  Society  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  sum  expended  in 
building.  Clause  in  Lease. 


No  trace  of  this  school  ■ 


be  discovered  at  Moira.  Rep.  A.  C. 


This  endowment  was  to  continue 
for  one  year  after  testator's  heir 
came  of  age,  after  which  tes- 
tator requests  that  his  son  will 
perpetuate  the  foundation. 

Extract  from  Will. 


Copy  of  deed  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  The  schoolhouse  is  now  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of  six-pence,  under  j 
Society.  purchaser  of  property  of  grantor,  and  the  school  is  in  operation  j 

as  a non-vested  school  under  the  National  Board. 

Answer  to  Circular. 


Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.  1835,  App.  p.  539. 


School  suppressed  by  order  of  Incorporated  Society,  dated  11th 
March,  1829,  and  by  order  of  4th  July,  1832,  the  land  and  pre- 
mises were  surrendered  to  Lord  De  Ros.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of  ] 

alleged  Endowment.  | 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Killincliy, 

Mrs.  Anne  Hamil- 
ton, devise  of  £308 
2s.  8 Jtf.,  for  a 

school. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  I Rep. 
1835,  p.  539. 

This  endowment  is  attached  to  the  Dun- 
dalk Incorporated  Society’s  Institution. 

Vide  Louth  Table , No.  1,  p.  176. 
Vide  Report  of  Inspector  of  Estates,  App. 
to  Rep.,  p.  42. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  9821 
et  seq..  and  12353  et 

Killough,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Judge  Ward,  grant 
of  14  acres,  and  of 
annual  income  of 
£20. 

Same. 

An  order  for  the  suppression  of  this  school 
was  made  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  in 
their  minutes,  dated  4th  November,  1772. 
Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

The  endowment  thus 
described  is  at  pre- 
sent in  operation,  and 
divided  between  the 
Killough  and  Bally- 
cultcr  schools. 

Vide  Table  No.  1,  pp. 
530-544. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Down — continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  wli:cli  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Moira ; Kilwarney. 

A house  built  of 
stone  and  slated; 

.£47  was  granted 
from  L.  L.  Fund. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Bep.,  182l>,  \ 
App.  p.  37G. 

Lord  Downshirc’s  agent  states  that  there  is 
no  school  called  Kilwarney  in  this  district, 
and  believes  that  this  school  is  identical 
with  Moira,  Bally  nock,  in  Table,  No.  2, 
p.  55G.  Iiep.  A.  C. 

Newtoumards,  Turnley ’s 
Schools. 

A free  house  and 
garden  bequeathed 
to  each  teacher  by 
Francis  Turnley. 

Answer  to  Circular; 

Two  gentlemen  on  the  committee  of  these 
schools,  stated  that  there  is  no  deed  or 
conveyance  of  the  schoolhouses  or  pre- 
mises ; that  Mr.  Turnley’s  will  was  con-  , 
tested  and  set  aside,  and  the  property  is 
now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

' Hep.  A.  C. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Edward  Pennefather,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Aghaderg,  Parochial,  Girls’  School. — In  the  girls’  school  the  answering  in  geography  was  indiffc- 
Girls.  rent;  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  by  one  fair,  by  the  rest  indifferent.  The  ages  of  those 

examined  in  the  boys’  school  were  considerably  above  those  in  the  girls’  school — one  of  the  boys  bein" 
eighteen,  another  sixteen  ; the  eldest  girl  was  only  ten  years  old. — [12th  February,  1856.] 
Annaclone,  Paro-  Annaclone,  Parochial  School — The  supply  of  fuel  in  this  school  is  not  at  all  times  sufficient.  I 

chial.  examined  the  head  class  in  geography,  of  which,  however,  they  knew  very  little ; and  they  were 

also  very  backward  in  arithmetical  tables.  The  writing  from  dictation  by  one  child  of  ten  years  old 
was  very  good  ; by  two  others,  middling ; of  two  others,  very  indifferent,  indeed.  The  children  in 

this  school,  at  least  such  as  I saw,  were  very  young  ; the  eldest  examined  was  twelve  years  old f21st 

February,  1S56.] 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Agh  aderg,  Parochial , 


Annahilt,  Boys.  Annahilt,  Bogs'  School. — The  schoolroom  and  residence  for  the  master  and  mistress  form  one 

building,  which  is  a respectable  edifice,  with  a small  lawn  in  front,  skirted  by  trees. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1800,  Lord  Downshire  agreed  to  give  a lease,  for  as 
long  a term  as  he  was  empowered  to  do  under  his  marriage  settlement,  if  the  premises  then  proposed 
as  the  site  of  the  schoolhousc  should  be  fixed  upon.  The  premises  proposed  were  those  subsequently 
selected.  1 do  not  know  what  the  leasing  power*  in  the  settlement  was.  If  the  power  was  the  usual 
one,  a lease  made  pursuant  to  it  would  probably  have  expired  before  this ; it  does  not,  however 
appear  that  there  ever  was  a lease  executed ; and  the  premises  are  held  from  year  to  year,  at  a nominal 
rent,  from  the  present  Marquess. 

It  appears  that  the  school  is  not  managed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Jameson’s 
will.  The  rector  of  the  parish  of  Annahilt  now  takes  little  or  no  part,  and  two  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, instead  of  one,  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  school  ; one  of  these,  I understand  is 
not  a resident  in  the  parish,  though  a meeting-house  in  which  he  officiates  is  situated  within  it. 

It  appears  that  by  a resolution  of  the  managers  and  committee,  bearing  date  the  10th  September, 
1855,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  John  Beatty  should  be  continued  in  charge  of  the  school,  as  the 
responsible  party;  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  employ  his  brother,  William  Beatty,  of  whose 
character  and  capability  as  a scholar  and  teacher  the  committee  had  received  satisfactory  testimony, 
as  his  substitute,  from  1st  November,  1855,  till  May,  1856,  in  order  that  Mr.  John  Beatty  mi'dit 
attend  college  (i.e.,  the  College  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  Belfast)  during  the  winter  months.  °It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  dwelling-house  should  be  let,  if  an  eligible  tenant  could  be  obtained  ; and 
that  the  terms  on  which  he  should  be  admitted,  and  the  details  of  giving  him  possession,  should  be 
left  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moorhead  and  Greer,  to  whom  applicants  were  to' be  referred. 

I think  the  arrangements  thus  sanctioned  for  the  absence  of  the  master  is  open  to  great  objection. 
The  schoolmaster,  as  it  appears  to  me,  should  himself  be  constantly  resident,  and  should  not  be 
allowed,  for  months,  to  delegate  his  duties  to  another  ; if  his  holding  tiic  office  is  no  assistance  to  him 
while  resident  in  Belfast,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  resign  or  be  dismissed,  and  a regular 
master,  whose  attention  is  not  called  away  by  other  pursuits,  appointed  in  his  stead  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  derives  pecuniary  advantages  from  his  continuing  in  the  office  of  master,  the  fund  is  in  part, 
at  least,  devoted  to  an  object  never  contemplated  by  the  testator. 

The  residence  provided  for  the  master  and  mistress  is  not  occupied  by  either,  nor  by  the  person 
acting  as  assistant  master ; — the  proposal  to  let  it  appears  to  me  objectionable.  The  assistant  master 
had  not  come  to  the  school  when  I arrived  there,  though  many  of  the  scholars  had  assembled  ; nor 
did  he  appear  till  I had  been  at  the  school  some  little  time. — [6th  February,  1856.] 

Annahilt,  Girls.  Annahilt,  Girls’  School. — I think  the  mistress  ought  to  keep  a roll  and  report-book,  neither  of 

which  is  done.  The  school  was  not  as  orderly  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  mistress,  it  appears,  did  not 
pass  any  examination  previous  to  her  appointment,  nor  has  she  even  been  at  any  training  establish- 
ment. It  would  have  been  better  if  the  mistress  had  had  the  advantages  which  a regular  training 
school  affords.  There  is  a want  of  maps. — [6th  February,  1856.] 

Ballyculter,  Boys.  Balhjculter,  Boys’  School. — This  school  is  in  part  supported  by  moneys  arising  from  property 
devised  by  the  will  of  the  late  Judge  Ward,  bearing  date  the  10th  March,  1759,  whereby  he  devised 
certain  premises  to  his  son,  Bernard  Ward,  and  his  heirs,  in  trust,  among  other  things,  to  pay  £20 


* The  General  School  Leasing  Power  Act,  enabling  grants  in  fee-farm  to  be  made,  was  passed  in  1810  : and  the 
money  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  was  paid  in  1820,  when  Lord  Downshire  is  presumed  to  have  promised  to 
secure  to  this  school  in  perpetuity  the  land  which  that  Act  enabled  him  to  grant. 
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per  annum  during  the  time  the  Incorporated  Society  kept  a charter  school  in  Killough,  and  main-  County  op  Down 

tamed  and  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion  twenty  or  more  children.  The  Incorporated  Society’s  

charter  school  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  It  appears,  by  a Return  from  the  Office  of  the  Coinmis-  Endowments  in 

sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  that  a bill  was  filed,  in  1838,  to  carry  out  the  charity  Operation. 

of  which  the  above  formed  a part : a compromise  was  entered  into,  with  the  sanction  of  the  then  Bal|yculter,  Boys. 

Attorney-General,  by  which  a smn  of  £33S  12s.  8 d.,  besides  costs,  was  paid  to  the  Board  ; and  it 

appears,  by  the  same  document,  that  the  premises  devised  were  conveyed  to  them.  As  the  original 

object  of  the  testator  had  partially  failed  (the  Incorporated  Society’s  school  having  ceased  to  exist), 

a scheme  was  proposed  in  1843,  which  was  adopted,  and  for  some  years  carried  out.  It  further 

appears  that,  on  29tli  January,  1847,  application  was  made  to  the  Board  in  some  decree  to  vary 

the  original  scheme,  which  was  acceded  to  on  26th  February,  1847 ; and  by  the  arrangement  then 

sanctioned,  and  which  still  subsists,  £10  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  master  of  this  school,  and  a like 

sum  to  the  mistress ; and  a sum  of  £10  per  annum  was  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  school 

requisites  for  this  and  another  school,  of  which  £5  is  applied  to  this. 

In  the  document  from  the  Office  oi  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  the 
name  of  the. school  is  given,  when  the  salary  of  the  master  is  referred  to,  as  Ballyrennan  ; this,  I 
understand,  is  a mistake  for  Ballyculter. 

I think  that  even  though  this  school  is  carefully  looked  after  by  the  Bangor  family,  that  inspection 
by  a person  who  acts  as  a regular  school  inspector  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  scholars,  and  a 
stimulus  to  the  master  and  mistress. 

In  the  boys’  school  I examined  the  only  two  of  the  head  class  who  were  present,  and  some  of  the 
next  class,  in  geography;  the  answering  was  middling.  T also  examined  in  arithmetic,  in  which 
the  answering  was  fair.  The  writing  from  dictation  was  good. 

Some  of  Lord  Bangor’s  family  came  to  the  school  while  I was  there,  as  also  did  Lord  Bangor’s 
agent.  He  entered  his  protest,  on  Lord  Bangor’s  behalf,  against  my  visiting  this  school  under  the 
Commission  ; as  he  conceives  that  the  arrangement  by  which  this  school  (which  is  a private  school 
of  Lord  Bangor  s)  derives  any  benefit  under  Judge  Ward's  will  is  but  temporary,  may  be  determined  at 
any  moment.  As,  however,  it  appears  that  an  income  is  now  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  for  the  support  of  this  school,  1 continued  the 
inquiry,  aud,  subject  to  the  above  protest,  I was  assisted  in  it.— [29th  January,  1856.] 

Banbridge,  JS  aliened  (A  o 2),  Bogs  School. — The  boys’  and  girls’  school  are  held  in  the  girls’  Banbridge,  National, 
schoolroom  in  winter;  this  arises  in  part  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  in  part  from  the  dampness  of  (No.  2)  Boys, 
the  floor  of  the  boys’  schoolroom. 

I examined  those  who  were  present,  of  the  head  class,  in  geography;  they  had  only  learned  as  far 
as  the  geography  of  Europe;  the  answering  was  middling.  I examined  also  in  arithmetic  and  arith- 
metical tables,  the  answering  was  fair;  the  writing  from  dictation  was  very  indifferent. 

This  was  market  day  in  Banbridge,  when,  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  many  of  the  best  pupils  are 
usually  absent.  One  of  the  members  of  the  school  committee,  who  was  present  during  the  greater 
part  of  my  visit,  stated  that  children  are  not  only  taken  away  early  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  but  their  regular  attendance  is  much  interfered  with  for  the  same  reason. — IT 4th  February 
1856.]  L __ 

Banbridge,  National  (No.  2),  Girls’  School. — The  answering  both  in  geography  and  arithmetic  was  Banbriclge,  National, 
only  middling ; the  writing  from  dictation,  by  one,  was  very  good;  by  two,  fair ; and  by  one,  indif-  (No.  2)  Girls, 
ferent. — [14th  February,  1856.] 

Bangor ; Ballymaconnell , National  School. — It  appears  the  right  of  nomination  of  free  scholars  in  Bangor;  Ballyma- 
thc  three  schools  in  this  parish,  endowed  under  Mr.  M'Gowan’s  will,  is  not  exercised  by  the  clergyman  connell, ’National, 
of  Bangor,  or  the  agent  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  estate.  Lord  Dufferin,  shortly  after  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates,  placed  this  school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  clergyman  of  Bangor 
understands  that  Mr.  M'Gowan  intended  his  bequest  in  aid  of  schools  not  under  the  National  Board, 
and  as  this  school  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  that  Board,  the  clergyman  does  not  nominate  any 
free  pupils.  Considering  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  master,  amounting  to  £51  10s.,  I do  not 
think  that  five  free  pupils,  out  of  eighty-seven,  is  a sufficient  number  ; and  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, regard  being  had  to  the  will,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  abatement  in  the  charges  for  the  pupils, 
comparing  this  witli  many  other  schools.  The  master,  states,  that  the  pay  of  the  pupils  has  been  low- 
ered, for,  in  1842,  the  charges  were  from  2d.  to  id.  a week;  they  are  now  from  Id.  to  2 id.  per  week, 
and  the  master  made  this  change  as  he  considered  he  was  in  that  way  fulfilling  the  intention  of  Mr. 

M’Gowan,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  made ; but  I think  there  ought  either 
to  be  more  free  pupils,  or  a further  reduction  in  the  charge  made  to  pupils.  I should,  in  justice  to 
the  master,  add,  that  this  is  the  ouly  school,  of  the  three  to  wfficli  Mr.  M'Gowan  made  bequests,  in 
which  it  appears  any  reduction  has  been  made. 

I examined  the  two  head  classes  in  geography;  they  had  only  learned  as  far  as  the  geography  of 
Europe;  the  eldest  boy  was  thirteen,  the  youngest,  nine  ; the  answering  was  fair.  1 also  examined  in 
arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  the  answering  was  good. — [7th  December,  1855.] 

Bangor;  Ballgmullen  (or  Craivforclsbiirn,)  National  School. — I do  not  think  there  are  a sufficient  Bangor;  Ballymullen 
number  of  free  pupils  in  this  school.  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  master  amount  to  £81  Os.  9c/.  ; (or  Crawfordsburn,) 
and  out  of  130  pupils  there  are  only  eleven  free,  and  there  is  no  abatement  made  in  the  charges  for  National, 
the  pupils,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  M‘Gowan’s  will. 

I examined  the  two  head  classes  in  geography;  the  answering  by  one  of  the  boys  was  good,  of 
some  middling,  and  the  rest  indifferent.  I also  examined  them  in  arithmetical  tobies,  in  which  the 
answering  was  good. — [3rd  De.cember,  1855.] 

Bangor ; Ballgsallagh,  National  School. — I do  not  think  that  there  are  a sufficient  number  of  free  Bangor;  Ballysal- 
pupils  in  this  school,  considering  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  master,  amounting  to  £47  10s.  National. 

Out  ot  fifty-eight  pupils  there  should  be  more  than  six  free  ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
abatement  in  the  charges  made  by  the  master  for  the  other  pupils. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography;  two  of  them  answered  well,  the  rest  indifferently.  I also 
examined  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the  answering  by  some  was  good,  of  the  rest  middling.  The  mas- 
ter appears  to  be  a painstaking  man,  and  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  scholars. — (Trd  December. 

1855.]  l , 

Voi..  III.  4 O 
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Count*  ok  Down.  Blaris  School. — The  children  in  this  school  are  backward  ; fourteen  read  the  Scriptures,  three 

use  books  of  arithmetic,  one  English  grammar,  and  three  geography.  There  was  no  class  present 

Endowments  in  who  had  learned  geography.  I examined  two  boys  in  arithmetic,  of  which  they  knew  very  little  ; 

Operation.  these,  the  master  stated,  were  the  most  advanced  of  the  pupils  present. — [22nd  March,  1856.] 

Blaris. 


Bryansford.  Girls 
and  Infant. 


Donaghadce, 

Endowed. 


Donaghadee ; Car- 
rowdore.  National. 


Brydnsford,  Girls  and  Infant  School. — There  is  no  school  exactly  answering  the  description  in  the 
deed  of  13th  February,  1827.  1 communicated  with  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  his  Lordship’s  agent, 
neither  of  whom  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  deed ; a search  has  been  made  through  all  the 
papers  belonging  to  his  Lordship’s  estate,  and  there  is  no  document  or  trace  of  any  thing  connected 
with  the  deed,  or  the  grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund.  About  thirty  years  ago,  his  Lordship 
applied  to  the  then  Government,  for  a grant  of  .£100  out  of  the  fuud  placed  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
disposal,  to  build  the  sehoolhouse  in  the  village  of  Bryansford,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  Tollymore 
Park,  which  sum  was  granted  on  his  Lordship  laying  out  £100  to  complete  it.  This  was  done,  and 
the  building  has  been  used  as  a sehoolhouse  ever  since.  It  has  never  been  a boys’  school. 

A boys’  school  is  in  another  part  of  the  village  ; it  was  built  in  1826,  by  Lord  Roden,  entirely  out 
of  his  private  resources,  and  his  Lordship  has  paid  the  schoolmaster  in  the  one  school,  and  the  school- 
mistress in  the  other,  ever  since  the  opening  of  each. 

There  is  no  land  attached  to  either  school,  except  the  garden,  which  is  also  used  as  a playground 
at  the  female  and  infant  school,  and  a small  garden  in  front  of  the  boys’  school.  The  master  has  a 
garden  at  the  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  boys’  sehoolhouse,  but  this  is  held  at  will  from  Lord  Roden. 

Both  parts  of  the  deed,  it  appeal's,  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  law  agent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Aid  of  Schools,  from  the  time  of  their  execution  by  Lord  Roden 
till  they  were  handed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools;  neither  deed  has  been  executed  by 
the  grantee. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  a school,  it  appears  that  the  object  for  which  the  grant  was  made 
has  hitherto  been  and  now  is  carried  out. 

This  being  an  infant  school,  with  the  exception  of  a few  girls,  I did  not  examine  the  pupils. — [23rd 
January,  1856.] 

Donaghadce,  Endowed  School. — No  school  has  been  held  since  16th  November,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence- of  small-pox  and  scarlatina.  The  master’s  entire  family  were  just  recovering  from 
small-pox,  are  present  in  the  sehoolhouse.  The  spelling  tablets  in  this  school  are  in  a lamentably 
worn  state,  some  not  fit  for  use.  As  there  were  no  boys  in  attendance,  I could  see  none  of  the  books, 
but  from  the  account  given  by  the  master,  I should  think  the  supply  very  deficient.  The  master  has 
no  roll,  and,  with  his  means,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  one  himself.  This  school  ought 
to  be  visited  by  the  trustees  appointed  by  Lady  Mount  Alexander’s  will. 

I called  on  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  Rector  of  Donaghadee.  I was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  sec  him,  but 
from  a letter  I subsequently  received  from  him,  1 learn  that  he  has  given  the  schoolmaster  notice 
that  he  must  leave. — [7th  December,  1855.] 

Donaghadee;  Carrowdore,  National  School. — It  appears  that  a lease  was  executed,  by  which  a larger 
portion  of  land  was  demised  for  the  purpose  of  this  school,  than  is  at  present  attached  to  it.  The 
Rev.  H.  Stewart,  incumbent  of  Carrowdore,  states  the  lease  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Litton.  This 
lease  is  registered.  If  Mr.  Litton  cannot  produce  the  lease,  a copy  of  the  memorial  should  be 
procured ; the  lease  was  registered,  15  June,  1825.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Crommelin,  was  from 
home.  It  would  seem  that  the  land  demised  has  been  built  upon,  and  the  rents  received  by  Mr. 
Crommelin.  If,  on  reference  to  the  lease,*  this  is  found  to  be  so,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing 
them  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography ; they  had  only  learned  as  far  as  the  geography  of  Europe; 
the  eldest  examined  was  thirteen,  the  youngest  ten ; the  answering  by  one  was  good,  by  the  rest 
indifferent.  I also  examined  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables ; the  answering  was  fair.  This 
school  appears  to  be  orderly  and  well  conducted. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  room ; there  is  a schoolroom  which  was  formerly  used 
for  the  girls ; the  school,  however,  is  not  so  well  attended  as  formerly,  as  many  schools,  I was 
informed,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  use  now  is  made  only 
of  one  schoolroom. — [11th  December,  1855.] 


Donaghmore;  Derry-  Donaghmore  ; Derrycraw,  National  School.- — The  master  did  not  come  to  the  school  this  morning,  till 
craw,  National.  twenty-five  minutes  to  eleven  o’clock.  As  apartments  are  provided  for  him,  I think  he  should  reside 
on  the  premises  ; and  I think  also  that  it  is  a disadvantage  to  the  school  that  the  master  should  hold 
twelve  acres  of  land. 

I examined  the  head  class,  five  of  whom  were  present;  the  eldest  was  fourteen,  the  youngest  eleven 
years  old,  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables  ; the  answering  was  pretty  good  ; of  geography  they 
knew  very  little  ; the  writing  from  dictation  by  one  was  good,  by  the  remaining. four  middling. 

The  mistress  was  absent,  having  gone  to  visit  some  member  of  her  family. 

The  Messrs.  Corry  are  not  now  the  proprietors  of  Derrycraw,  and  this  has  ceased  to  be  a school 
connected  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ; it  was  placed  under  the  National  Board,  or  in  connexion 
with  it,  in  January,  1818. — [19th  January,  1856.] 

Donaghmore,  Donaghmore,  Parochial  School. — This  is  little  more  than  an  infant  school,  and  the  mistress,  who 

Parochial.  has  been  recently  appointed,  was  unable  to  state  whether  there  was  any  endowment,  and  referred 

me  to  the  Rev.  M.  Mee,  the  vicar,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Quin,  at  present  the  officiating  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  I called  at  Mr.  Mee’s  house ; he  is,  however,  from  illness,  quite  unable  to  attend 
to  business;  and  I was  referred  to  Mr.  Quin,  who  informed  me  that  there  is  no  endowment  of  any 
kind  ; the  sehoolhouse  is  built  on  glebe  land,  and  a small  garden  attached  to  it  is  also  glebe  land,  held 
at  will  from  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Quin,  out  of  his  private  means,  pays  £10  per  annum  to  the 


* The  memorial  of  the  deed,  dated  18th  November,  1824,  between  Nicholas  Delaclierois  Crommelin,  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Laseelles,  shows  that  Mr.  Crommelin  granted  one  statute  acre  of  land  for  ever,  to 
the  minister  of  Donaghadee  and  his  successors,  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster  to  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Crommelin.  The  return  of  Samuel  Delacherois  Crommelin,  given  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  22  September, 
1855,  states  that  the  Carrowdore  sehoolhouse,  which  is  the  one  to  which  the  memorial  relates,  has  now  only  one 
rood  of  land  attached  to  it.  I-Ie  further  states  that  this  land  does  not  constitute  an  endowment. 

The  incumbent  of  Carrowdore  states  that  there  are  buildings  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  school.  The  case  has 
been  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
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schoolmistress ; this  is  entirely  a voluntary  payment  on  his  part.  There  is  no  schoolmaster. — [16th  County  ok  Down. 
January,  1856.]  

It  appears  by  deed  bearing  date  28th  March,  1822,  furnished  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Secretary  Endowments  in 

to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building  Fund,  that  the  then  Rector  of  Donagh-  pera  ion. 
more  conveyed  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  one  acre  of  land,  in  trust  for  the  use  ^"“Khmore,  Paro- 
of  a resident  schoolmaster.  The  officiating  clergyman,  as  mentioned  above,  was  not  aware  of  this 
grant.*— [4th  April,  1856.] 

Downpatrick,  Blue,  Boys'  School. — These  schools  were  endowed  by  Mr.  Southwell,  by  codicil  to  his  Downpatrick,  Blue, 
will,  dated  28th  July,  1750,  whereby  £237,  late  currency,  being  equal  to  £218  15s.  od.  British,  was  Boys, 
charged  on  two  townlands,  for  the  almshouse  and  two  schoolhouscs  in  Downpatrick.  Of  this  sum, 

£145  5s.  Gtl,  late  currency,  equivalent  to  £133  5s.  6 d.  British,  was  charged  by  the  testator  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Blue  Schools. 

In  each  year,  since  Mr  Ker  purchased  the  Manor  of  Down,  lie  has  expended  on  the  Blue  School^ 
more  than  was  directed  by  the  testator.  The  highest  expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  any  one  year 
by  him  since  1845,  the  year  he  became  the  purchaser,  was  £177  Is.  4|cf.,  and  the  lowest  was 
£144  12s.  1 d.,  each,  present  currency.  The  average  expenditure  has  been  £165  Is.  l^d, 

Mr.  Barrel,  steward  of  the  manor,  keeps  a register  containing  the  names  of  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  the  dates  of  their  admission  and  leaving ; to  whom  and  to  what  trades  they  are  bound. 

The  children  on  the  foundation  remain  four  years  from  their  admission ; if,  however,  there  is  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  pupils  will  be  much  benefited  by  remaining  longer,  an  exception  is 
made  in  such  cases. 

An  apothecary  attends  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  when  ill,  and  supplies  the  medicine  to  them 
free. 

In  lieu  of  board  each  Blue  scholar  is  paid  1 3s.  10<A  quarterly.  Upon  appointment  each  Blue  scholar 
receives  two  suits  of  clothes  and  two  pair  of  shoes.  A suit  of  clothes  and  a pair  of  shoes  are  given 
annually.  _ Each  boy  is  supplied  with  three  shirts  and  each  girl  with  three  chemises  yearly.  Each 
of  the  scholars  is  apprenticed  with  a fee  of  £2  15s.  4 d. 

I examined  the  head  class *in  geography.  The  answering  was  very  indifferent,  and  the  answering 
in  the  same  class  by  all,  except  one  boy,  in  arithmetic  was  very  poor.  The  writing  from  dictation 
by  one  was  very  good,  by  two  middling,  and  by  the  remainder  bad. 

The  maps  in  the  boys’ school  are  not  mounted,  which  renders  them,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
little  value.  The  school  was  very  orderly. — [30th  January,  1856.] 

Downpatrick,  Blue.  Girls'  School. — In  the  girls’  school  there  are  no  regular  classes.  I examined  in  Downpatrick,  Blue, 
geography,  in  u hich  the  answering,  except  by  one,  was  very  bad.  Two  only  of  those  present  could  Girls, 
write  from  dictation.  It  was  well  done  by  one  of  the  girls, .and  badly  by  the  other.  I can  hardly 
say  there  was  any  answering  in  arithmetic. 

The  state  of  attainment  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  what  one  would  expect  from  the  return 
made  by  the  mistress  of  the  number  of  pupils  using  the  different  books. 

Both  these  schools  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  master  and  mistress  are  quite  unsuited  for 
their  places ; they  are  much  too  far  advanced  in  life.  Their  removal  is  now  under  Mr.  Rer’s  con- 
sideration.! The  girls’  school  does  not  commence  at  the  hour  directed  by  the  rules  given  to  the 
mistress ; and  the  girls  are  not  classed.  The  taking  in  lodgers  by  the  mistress  during  the  assizes 
ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  permitted,  and,  I understand,  will  not  in  future  be  allowed.— [30th 
January,  1S56.] 

Downpatrick;  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  Down  and  Dromore. — I think  boarders  ought  to  be  received  Downpatrick;  Dio- 
in  this  schoolhouse.  A house  has  been  erected  by  Grand  J ury  presentment,  affording  accommodation  cesan  Free  School,  for 
fer  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  used  accordingly.  At  present  this  school  is  useless  Down  and  Dromore. 
to  pupils  resident  at  any  part  of  the  dioceses  except  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  appears  to 
me,  also,  that  inasmuch  as  the  funds  for  this  school  arise  from  a limited  locality,  pupils  from  that 
locality  should  alone  be  admitted,  or  at  least  that  they  should  be  preferred.  I think  that  such  of 
the  pupils  as  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  should  be  taught  the  Church  catechism  ; and  that 
there  ought  to  be  periodical  visitations  of  this  school,  and  regular  examinations  of  the  pupils. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  and  capability  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooper,  as  a 
master  ; but  the  advantages  in  this  school  would  be  much  increased  by  an  assistant,  and  some  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  complain  of  the  want  of  an  assistant  master; 
and  it  has  been  represented  tome,  that  if  such  were  appointed,  the  necessity  for  the  Committee  School 
in  the  town  would  cease,  the  number  in  this  school  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  a better  education 
afforded  than  exists  in  either  at  present.  The  accession  of  pupils  might  probably  secure  means  ade- 
quate to  the  payment  of  au  assistant  master;  and  some  of  the  parents,  I understand,  are  willing  to 
pay  increased  school  fees,  if  a competeut  assistant  were  appointed. 

I examined  the  only  one  of  the  head  class  that  was  present,  in  the  Greek  Testament;  he  construed 
well.  I also  examined  him  and  the  next  class  in  geography,  in  which  the  answering  was  very 
indifferent.  The  answering  in  English  history  was  very  poor;  in  arithmetic  middling,  except  by  one 
boy, who  answered  well.  The  answering  in  Greek  grammar  by  one  boy  was  good  ; by  the  others, 
pretty  good.  The  writing  from  dictation  was,  by  some,  very  good ; by  the  rest,  fair.  The  eldest  boy 
examined  was  sixteen  ; the  youngest,  eleven  years  old. — [26th  January,  1856.] 

Dromore  ; Ballykeel,  National  School. — I think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  school  if  the  Dromore ; Ballykeel, 
master  had  been  at  a training  establishment.  The  answering  of  the  scholars  was  very  poor.  The 
occupation  by  the  master  of  so  much  as  sixteen  acres  of  land  appears  to  me  objectionable.  The  ven- 
tilation is  not1  good,  as  the  window's  that  used  to  open  are  now'  fastened  up. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography,  in  which,  however,  they  could  scarcely  ansv'er  any  thing. 

I also  examined  in  arithmetical  tables  and  arithmetic;  the  answering  was  very  indifferent.  The 
master  reported  that  there  were  not  any  who  could  write  from  dictation. — [14th  February,  1856.] 


* A certified  copy  of  the  fee-farm  grant  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Quin,  who  states  that  he  was 
lot  aware  of  the  endowment,  tut  that  the  teacher  has  always  held  the  land,  as  stated  in  the  deed,  rent  free, 
f The  master  and  mistress  were  removed  in  July,  1856,  and  trained  teachers  appointed  in  their  place. 
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Dromore,  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — This  school  seems  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  Judging 
by  the  answering  when  I examined,  the  amount  of  instruction  given  is  very  limited  indeed.  I do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  boys  the  Church  catechism  daily ; thero  is  a Sunday  school, 
and  I should  think  the  boys  might  be  properly  prepared  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  instructed  in 
other  branches  of  education,  in  which  they  appeared  to  me  wonderfully  deficient.  There  is  at  present 
but  one  schoolroom  for  boys  and  girls ; formerly  there  were  two  rooms,  but  they  were  thrown  into 
one  for  the  purpose  of  Church  service,  when  the  cathedral  was  undergoing  repairs.  I think  the  par- 
tition of  the  school  should  be  restored. 

I examined  some  of  the  boys  in  geography,  of  which  they  knew  next  to  nothing.  The  answering 
in  arithmetic  was  very  bad,  and  the  master  stated  that  none  present  could  write  from  dictation. 

There  is  no  regular  supply  of  fuel. — [14th  February,  1856.] 

Drumbeg;  Hill  Jlall,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Boys'  School. — This  school  stands  in  need  of  repair, 
and  the  internal  fittings  are  much  out  of  order.  I examined  the  head  class  in  geography — the  eldest 
••  boy  was  fourteen,  the  youngest  ten  years  old ; the  answering  was  indifferent.  1 also  examined  in 
arithmetic,  in  which  the  answering  was  good.  The  school  is  orderly. — [5th  December,  1855.] 

Drumbo;  Ballymacbrennan,  National,  Boys'  School. — There  was  only  one  boy  of  the  head  class 
present ; it  was  the  fair  day  at  Belfast,  and  some  were  at  the  fair,  others  at  home  during  their 
parents'  absence.  The  next  class  were  only  learning  the  elementary  parts  of  geography  ; I examined 
them  in  arithmetical  tobies ; the  answering  was  very  indifferent.  The  eldest  boy  was  twelve,  the 
youngest  eight.  The  school  is  orderly. — [5tli  December,  1S55.] 

Drumb:);  Purdysburn,  National,  Boys’  School. — I examined  the  two  head  classes  in  geography,  in 
which  the  answering  of  some  was  fair,  and  of  others  middling.  I also  examined  in  arithmetic,  in 
which  the  answering  of  some  was  very  good,  of  others  middling. 

This  school  was  not  as  orderly  as  I should  have  expected  from  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
master,  and  I was  disappointed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  two  head  classes  in  geography. — [4th  De- 
cember, 1855.] 

Garvaghy,  Parochial  School. — This  is  an  old,  thatched  house.  Thero  were  but  six  pupils  present ; 
they  were  very  young  ; none  could  answer  in  geography,  and  only  two  in  the  multiplication  table, 
and  the  answeriug  by  them  was  indifferent;  none  present  could  write  from  dictation.  The  master 
states  that  the  attendance  on  Saturdays  is  always  thin,  and  that  it  was  thinner  to-day  than  usual, 
inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  school  on  the  preceding  day,  in  consequence  of  a funeral  in  the  parish, 

and  some  of  the  children  thought  there  would  be  no  school  on  the  Saturday [9th  February, 

1856.] 

Grey  Abbey ; Tullycavey,  National  School. — I examined  in  geography  the  two  head  classes — the 
eldest  boy  was  thirteen,  the  youngest  ten  ; the  answering  by  one  was  pretty  good,  by  the  rest  very 
indifferent.  I also  examined  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables  ; the  answering  by  two  was  fair, 
by  the  others  indifferent. — [10th  December,  1S55.] 

Kilbroney,  Parochial  School. — There  is  a great  want  of  books  and  school  requisites  in  this  school ; 
and  those  of  the  children  whom  I examined  plainly  showed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  both.  There 
are  not  sufficient  funds  to  keep  it  in  efficient  working  order. 

I examined  some  of  the  scholars  ; only  one  of  the  head  class  was  present ; two  wrote  from  dicta- 
tion, one  tolerably  well,  the  other  badly.  There  was  but  one  present  who  had  learned  any  geography, 
and  he  knew  very  little.  The  answering  in  the  multiplication  table,  except  by  one  boy,  was  indiffe- 
rent, as  also  was  the  answering  in  the  pence  table.  In  so  small  a school  I do  not  see  the  occasion 
for  four  monitors. — [18tli  January,  1856.] 

Killinchy,  Boys'  School. — The  following  rules  referred  to  were  extracted  from  the  Minute  Book,  and 
furnished  by  the  Hon.  and  Itev.  H.  Ward,  after  I had  visited  the  school. 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Killinchy  School  Committee,  held  in  the  schoolhouse,  on  3rd  May,  1826,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

“ Resolved — That  the  following  bo  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  school. 

“1.  The  leading  principle  by  which  the  school  shall  be  guided,  is  to  afford  the  same  facilities  for 
education  to  all  classes  of  professing  Christians,  within  the  parish,  without  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any. 

“2.  The  Scripture,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be  read;  all  catechisms,  and  all  books  of  reli- 
gions controversy  shall  be  excluded.  The  morals  of  the  pupils  shall  be  anxiously  attended  to ; habits 
of  decency  and  cleanliness  shall  be  considered  indispensable;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  shall 
be  taught,  and  good  order  and  discipline  strictly  enforced. 

3.  Although  it  be  advisable  that  particular  religious  instruction  be  not  introduced  into  the 
school,  during  school  hours,  yet  as  such  instruction  forms  an  indispensable  branch  of  education, 
parents  and  pastors  of  children  are  invited  to  impart  to  them  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may 
think  fit  out  of  school  hours. 

“ 4.  The  observance  of  the  above  regulations  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  a committee, 
one  half  to  be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  ; the  other  to  be  members  of  the  Established 
Church  ; in  conjunction  with  the  Rector  and  Presbyterian  minister. 

“ 5.  The  committee  shall  meet  quarterly,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  due  observance  of 
the  above  rules  and  regulations,  and  inspecting  generally  the  internal  management  of  the  school. 

“ 6.  The  committee,  at  quarterly  meetings,  shall  havo  the  power  of  making  such  minor  arrange- 
ments as  they  may  judge  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  so  far  as  said  arrangements 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  former  regulations. 

“7.  None  of  the  above  laws  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  ; nor  shall  any  be  enacted,  except  at  an 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  of  every  year;  two-thirds  to  constitute  a 
quorum.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Church  and  Shorter  catechisms  are  taught  to  the  children  of  the 
respective  denominations  by  the  master  in  the  school  every  Saturday ; this  appeared  a departure 
from  the  above  rule,  No.  2,  and  I wrote  to  Mr.  Ward  on  the  subject.  I learned  from  him,  in  reply, 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  on  Saturdays,  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in  the  school  from  its 
commencement;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  reading  and  examining  in  a chapter  of  the  Bible  by  the 
rector  is  a practice  of  equally  long  standing.  The  girls’  school  is  under  the  same  roof  with  the  boys’. 
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It  is  open  to  the  girls  to  attend  either.  In  the  female  school  needlework  is  taught  by  the  mistress.  County  of  Down. 
[14: til  April,  1856.]  Endowments  in 

Killough  School.— The  late  Judge  Ward,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  lOtli  March,  1759,  devised  Kmo^raft0"' 
certain  premises  to  his  son,  Bernard  Ward,  and  his  heirs,  in  trust,  among  other  things  to  pay  £20  ° 

per  annum  during  the  time  the  Incorporated  Society  kept  a charter  school  in  Killough,  and  main- 
tained and  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion  twenty  or  more  children.  The  Protestant  Charter 
School  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  appears  by  a return  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  that  a bill  was  filed  in  1838,  to  carry  out  the  charity,  of  which 
the  above  bequest  formed  a part.  A compromise  was  entered  into  in  1840,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
then  Attorney-General,  by  which  a sum  of  £338  1 2s.  8 d.,  besides  costs,  was  paid  to  the  board,  and  it 
appears  by  the  same  document  that  the  premises,  the  subject  matter  of  this  devise,  were  conveyed  to 
them.  As  the  original  object  of  the  testator  had  partially  failed  (the  Incorporated  Society  School 
having  ceased  to  exist),  a scheme  was  proposed  in  1843,  which  was  adopted,  and  for  some  years 
carried  out.  It  further  appears  that  on  the  29th  January,  1847,  application  was  made  to  the  board  in 
some  degree  to  vary  the  original  scheme,  which  was  acceded  to  on  the  26th  February,  1847,  and  by 
the  arrangement  then  sanctioned,  and  which  still  subsists,  £10  per  annum  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster  at  Killough,  and  a like  sum  to  the  mistress ; and  £5  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  school  requisites. 

These  sums  are  remitted  to  the  agent  of  Lord  Bangor,  and  applied  accordingly.  Lord  Langors 
ao-ent  entered  his  protest  against  my  inspection  under  the  Commission,  as  lie  conceived  that  the 
arrangement  by  which  this  school  derives  any  benefit  under  J udge  Ward’s  will  is  but  temporary,  and 
may  at  any  moment  be  brought  to  an  end.  As  it,  however,  appears  that  an  income  is  now  applied 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  for  the  support  of 
this  school,  I carried  on  the  inquiry,  in  which,  subject  to  the  above  protest,  I was  assisted  by  his 
lordship’s  agent.  . . , , , 

Maps  are  wanting ; and,  considering  the  locality  of  the  school,  I think  navigation  ought  to  be  taught 
to  such  boys  as  desire  to  learn  it.  I examined  the  head  class,  of  which  two  only  were  present,  in 
geography  ; the  answering  was  good.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  by  the  second  and  third  classes 
was  also  good.  In  writing  from  dictation,  two  of  the  head  class  acquitted  themselves  respectably ; 
three  of  the  second  class  indifferently.  . . . 

I am  informed  that  the  boys  are  early  removed  from  school  to  assist  their  parents  in  the  hslnng  . 
trade. — [28th  January,  1856.] 

Kilmegan,  Parochial  School. — There  is  a deficient  supply  of  books  and  requisites.  Kilmegan, Parochial. 

There  were  none  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  or  fourth  classes  present,  and  but  one  of  the  third  ; he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  I examined  the  second  class  (whose  ages  were  from  eight  to  thirteen)  in  multi- 
plication table,  in  the  commencement  of  geography,  and  in  spelling;  the  answering  in  the  first  and 
last  was  fair  ; and  in  the  geography,  as  far  as  they  had  learned,  the  answering  was  good.  The 
children  are  backward  in  geography,  which  the  master  attributes  to  a deficiency  in  books  of  geogra- 
phy. The  school  was  orderly,  and  appears  well  conducted. 

An  adult  school  is  held  in  the  schooliiouse  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  six  to  nine  o clock,  of 
which  twenty-five  are  males  and  fifteen  females— forty  in  all ; they  are  instructed  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  they  each  pay  one  shilling  per  quarter.  It  is  held  in  the  winter  months— [25th 
January,  1856.] 

Knockbrcda;  Castlereagh  School.— There  was  a large  heap  of  potatoes  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room:  Emockbreda ; Castle- 
this  could  not  have  been  permitted  were  there  any  one  to  look  after  the  master,  although  the  room  ° 
certainly  is  twice  as  large  as  is  necessary.  The  master  reported  that  no  pupils  present  could 
answer  in  geography.  I examined  the  head  class  present  in  arithmetic  ; the  eldest  boy  was  twelve 
years  old,  and° the  youngest  eight.  The  answering,  except  by  one  boy,  was  very  indifferent. 

The  supply  of  school  requisites  and  fuel  is  deficient;  and  the  management  shows  strikingly  the 
want  of  superintendence.  There  is  neither  monitor  nor  assistant,  and  the  master  was  absent  when  I 
arrived. — [4th  December,  1855.] 

Maghera,  Parochial  School.— I examined  the  head  class  (of  which  the  eldest  was  fourteen,  and  the  Maghera,  Parochial, 
youngest  eight  years)  in  arithmetical  tables.  The  answering  was  fair.  In  geography  they  were 
backward.  The  master  states  that  there  was  for  some  time  a want  of  geography  books,  and  that  he 
has  only  lately  recommenced  teaching  it.  The  writing  from  dictation  was,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, very  indifferent. 

The  attendance  in  this  school  in  the  summer  time  is  much  interfered  with  by  mauy  of  the  children 
being  occupied  in  herding  cattle ; and  from  the  demand  for  workpeople,  boys  are  early  removed  from 
school.  . , , , 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Keown,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate,  does  not  consider  that  he 
is  bound  to  make  the  payment,  and  that  his  continuing  to  do  so  is  a voluntary  act  ou  his  part— [24th 
January,  1856.] 

Magheradroll,  Parochial  School.— There  should  be  a better  supply  of  maps  for  the  use  of  this  school.  Magheradroll,  Paro- 
I examined  the  head  class  in  geography,  in  which  the  answering  was  very  poor  indeed;  the  chial. 
answering  in  arithmetic  was  middling  ; the  writing  from  dictation  by  one  was  good.  1 can  hardly 
say  the  others  were  able  to  write  from  dictation.  It  appears  that  writing  from  dictation  is  never  prac- 
tised in  this  school. — [8th  February,  1856.] 

Maqherahamlel,  Parochial,  School.- This  school  is  at  present  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  There  Magherahanilet, 
is  a creat  want  of  regularity  and  method  in  the  management  of  it.  The  master  may  have  been  rarocn'al- 
efficient,  but  he  is  not  so  now  : he  is  too  far  advanced  in  life,  and  suffers  much  from  deafness.  The 
pupils  are  very  backward,  and,  under  the  instruction  of  the  present  master,  1 do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  improvement.  There  is  a want  of  books  and  school  requisites ; there  are  no  maps,  and  there  are 
no  pupils  learning  geography.  . . . , , . 

The  school  suffers  much  from  want  of  inspection  and  examination  by  regular  school  inspectors. 

The  llev.  W Mortimer  stated  that  it  was  formerly  very  fully  attended  ; the  greater  part  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  neighbourhood  now  frequent  other  schools  ; and  were  there  no  other  reason,  the  state  of 
instruction  in  this  school  would  account  for  the  change. 
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I examined  some  of  the  scholars  in  arithmetic,  in  which,  with  one  exception,  the  answering  was 
exceedingly  poor.  None  of  the  pupils  had  learned  any  geography,  nor  could  any  write  from  dicta- 
tion. The  writing  in  some  of  the  copy  books  was  pretty  good. — [5th  February,  1S56.J 

Magkeralin , Parochial,  Girls'  School. — Of  the  head  class  only- two  were  present.  I examined  them 
and  one  other  child,  in  geography,  which  they  were  only  just  commencing,  and  I found  they  knew 
but  little  on  the  subject.  I also  examined  in  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  they  were  backward. 

The  mistress  states  that  the  children  are  removed  at  an  early  age  for  the  weaving  business  ; this 
also  interferes  with  regularity  in  attendance.  The  school  is  orderly,  and  has  many  signs  of  being 
looked  after. — [30th  November,  1855.] 

Newry,  Christian  Newry,  Christian  Brothers'  Schools. — The  Newry  Chapel  schools  have  been  in  operation  since  1801  • 

Brothers.  they  have  been  under  the  Christian  Brothers  for  nearly  live  years. 

I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  geography  and  arithmetic  j the  answering  was  very  good.  I 
also  heard  some  of  them  examined  by  the  master  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  the  answering  was 
also  very  good  ; and  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  instructed  with  great  care  and  diligence  in  each 
department.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  children  receive  their  breakfast  daily  from  funds  supplied 
by  the  Right  Key.  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  Formerly  the  number  so  supplied  was  much 
larger  ; but  it  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  wages  and  increase  of  employment  for 
the  lower  orders. — [9th  November,  1855.] 

Newry,  Scriptural,  Newry,  Scriptural,  Boys'  School. — I think  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  beneficial  that  children  of  such 
Boys‘  different  grades  in  society  as  are  found  here,  should  frequent  a school  of  this  kind.  I do  not  know 

of  any  school  in  which  a plan  such  as  exists  here  has  been  adopted.  The  children  of  professional 
men  sit  at  desks  on  a platform  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  room,  but  any  child  paying  fourpence  per 
week  may  occupy  the  same  place. 

This  building  having  been  erected  for  a church,  its  plan,  is,  in  some  respects,  unsuitable  -for  a 
school.  It  is  divided  down  the  length  of  the  centre  by  a wooden  screen  six  feet  high.  When  each 
school  is  in  operation  the  noise  must  be  inconvenient. — [19th  January,  1856.] 

Newry,  Windsor  Newry,  Windsor  Mill.  National,  Boys’  School. — I examined  some  of  the  children  in  geography  and 
Hill,  National,  Boys,  arithmetical  tables  ; the  answering,  except  by  one  boj',  was  unsatisfactory  in  both  departments. 

I heard  the  master  examine  in  grammar,  in  which  the  answering  of  some  was  pretty  good. 

The  master  reported  to  me  that  Saturday  was  a day  when  the  attendance  of  boys  was  always 
thin. — [10th  November,  1855.] 

Newry,  Windsor  Newry,  Windsor  Mill,  National,  Girls'  School. — I examined  some  of  the  children  in  geography  and 
Hill,  National,  Girls,  in  arithmetic ; the  answering  in  both  was  indifferent.  I also  heard  the  mistress  examine  in  grammar, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  child,  the  answering  was  deficient.  The  mistress,  however,  stated 
that  none  of  the  head  class  was  in  attendance ; and,  further,  that  the  attendance  on  Saturdays  is 
always  thin. 

The  house  is  very  cheerful,  and  appears  good  and  substantial.  A considerable  portion  of  Miss 
Sedgwick’s  legacy  has  been  spent  in  repairing  the  house.  The  Dean  of  Dromore  states  that  about 
£50,  after  the  various  payments  made,  still  remains. — [10th  November,  1855.] 

Portaferry.  Purtaferry  School. — I think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  this  school  if  there  were  regular  inspections 

and  examinations ; and,  situated  as  this  town  is,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  navigation 
were  taught.  The  children  in  this  school  were  very  backward,  but  the  master  has  only  been  a few 
weeks  appointed,  and  he  seems  a competent  and  energetic  man. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography  (the  eldest  boy  was  sixteen,  and  the  youngest  girl  nine), 
of  which  they  knew  very  little.  I also  examined  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  the 
answering  was  very  poor.  There  was  no  pupil  able  to  write  from  dictation. — [1st  February,  1856.] 

Iiathfriland.  Rathfr Hand  School. — The  last  master  claims  from  the  committee  of  the  school  £100  of  the  sum 

bequeathed,  and  the  committee  are  about  to  consult  counsel  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  expending  the 
bequest.  The  principal  and  interest  amount  to  nearly  £212.  The  committee  has  only  been  formed 
within  the  last  two  years ; but  the  secretary  informs  me  the  school  has  been  in  operation  about 
twenty  years.  I wrote  to  the  executor  of  Mr.  W.  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  send  me  the  date  of 
the  will,  but  have  not  received  any  reply,  i was  not  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  will,  but  only 
with  an  extract  from  it. 

The  children  in  this  school  are  backward,  and  the  school  is  manifestly  in  want  of  superintendence. 
There  are  no  examinations,  nor  is  there  any  regular  inspection.  The  master  and  scholars  show  the 
want  of  both. 

I examined  the  head  class  (which  consisted  of  seventeen),  but  of  these  nine  only  were  present,  and 
three  only  could  write  from  dictation,  and  of  these  three  only  one  did  so  well.  There  are  only  two 
children  in  the  school  who  know  any  thing  of  geography,  and  these  are  only  just  commencing  it.  I 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables ; the  answering  by  all,  except  one,  was  indifferent. 
The  eldest  I examined  was  fourteen  years  old;  the  youngest,  eight. — [16th  January,  1856.] 

Saintfield.  Saintfold  School. — This  school  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Saintfield.  It  is  not  in  operation  at 

■present.  The  schoolbouse,  when  I went  to  visit  it,  was  in  possession  of  keepers,  who  refused  to 
admit  me.*  It  appears  that  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  rather  a large  building  for  this  class  of  school, 
was  built,  in  1822,  by  subscriptions,  aided  by  a grant  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building 
Fund.  Among  the  subscribers  was  Mr.  Price,  a gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  built ; he  put  down  his  name  as  a subscriber  for 
£50  “and  an  acre  of  ground  in  perpetuity.”  It  seems  that  no  conveyance  of  this  acre  of  land  has 
ever  been  executed.  The  building  of  the  schoolhouse  was  commenced,  but,  long  before  its  completion, 
the  funds  contributed  for  its  erection  were  exhausted.  Mr.  Price  gave  directions  to  finish  the  building, 

* The  Assistant  Commissioner  having  been  refused  admission,  the  Commissioners  entered  into  correspondence 
with  J.  C.  Price,  esq.,  who  ultimately  made  a return,  admitting  the  school  to  be  endowed  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  acre  of  land,  and  offering  to  execute  a conveyance  to  trustees,  upon  its  being  determined  who  the  proper 
parties  were.  Both  Mr.  Price  and  the  persons  opposed  to  his  views,  who  brought  the  ease  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commission,  have  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  (Clare-strcet),  to  have  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107. 
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undertaking  to  defray  the  expense  out  of  his  private  resources,  and  in  its  completion  he  expended 
between  £300  and  £400.  _ . 

Iu  1823  the  school  was  opened,  under  the  management  of  a Committee,  and  continued  m operation 
till  some  time  in  the  year  1849,  when,  the  school  children  having  failed  to  pay  any  school  tees,  and  ^ 
there  being  no  salary  for  the  master,  the  school  was  closed  ; the  key  was  given  up  to  Mr.  hr  ice,  who 
had  all  along  paid  the  rates  and  taxes  for  the  land. 

In  the  year  1849,  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saintfield  petitioned  Mr.  Price  to  allow  the  school 
to  be  put  under  the  National  Board,  This  he  refused ; but,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  give  a salary 
to  the  master,  and  to  let  the  school  be  managed  by  a committee,  provided  it  was  not  put  under  any 
public  board.  This  offer  was  rejected  ; and,  some  time  in  the  month  of  October  or  November,  lo49, 
while  Mr.  Price  still  retained  the  key,  a person  of  the  name  of  Lowry,  a teacher  in  the  National 
school  at  Saintfield,  got  into  the  schoolhouse;  whereupon,  a National  school  was  opened  in  the  prem  ises, 
under  the  management  of  a newly  constituted  committee,  of  which,  however,  two  ot  the  committee 
who  had  previously  conducted  the  school  were  members.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  some 
time  in  the  month  of  November,  1855,  when  the  committee  dismissed  Lowry,  who  thereupon  gave 
possession  to  Mr.  Price’s  agent. 

The  committee  then  waited  on  Mr.  Pl-ice,  who  stated  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for  conducting  the  school,  but  still  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  under  any  public  board  ; the 
committee  declined  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement,  unless  the  school  were  placed  under  the  National 
Board.  Mr.  Price  then  convened  a public  meeting,  at  which  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  iot) 
per  annum  to  a schoolmaster,  and  his  vvilliugness  that  the  books  of  the  National  Board  should  be 
used  in  the  school.  He  proposed  that  a committee  for  the  management  of  the  school  should  be 
formed,  consisting  of  eighteen  in  number,  and  composed  of  as  many  of  the  original  committee  as  were 
then  living,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  meeting.  1 his  proposal 
was  carried  by  a large  majority.  I understand  legal  proceedings  have  been  commenced,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  schoolhouse  and  acre  of  land  arc  the  property  of  Mr.  1 rice  or  ol 
the  committee  who  appointed  and.  subsequently  dismissed  Lcwry  from  being  schoolmaster.  Mr. 
Price  is  in  possession  ; but  I do  not  apprehend  that  any  school  will  be  held  on  the  premises  until  the 
rio-ht  to  the  house  and  land  is  decided,  or  an  amicable  arrangement  entered  into.  I fear  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  latter,  the  more  so  as  the  committee  who  claim  the  possession  have  appointed  a 
master,  and  insist  on  his  being  continued  in  the  school,  although  two  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Saintfield  have  objected  to  him  as  a schoolmaster,  and  have  declared  that  the  members  of  tlieir  con- 
gregations would  not  send  their  children  to  the  school  if  he  be  the  teacher  there. — [1 4th  December,  lSoo.J 

Seapalriclc,  Mulligan's ; National  School. — I saw'  Mr.  Gilbert  Mulligan  on  the  12th  of  February, 
and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  not  then  able  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  time  when,  and  by 
whom,  this  school  was  endowed,  or  how  long  it  had  been  in  operation.  I left  with  him  written  queries 
on  these  matters,  to  which  he  said  he  would  send  me  replies,  as  he  was  then  just  leaving  home.  Not 
having  heard  from  him,  I wrote  on  the  7th  March,  and  I learn,  in  reply,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
put  his  hand  on  any  of  the  documents  connected  with  the  school,  but,  as  soon  as  lie  can  do  so,  he 
states  he  will  communicate  with  me,  but,  he  adds,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  give  the  detailed 
information  I asked  for.  I apprehend  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  endowment  will 
be  by  procuring  a copy*  of  the  will  from  the  court  where  Mrs.  Mary  Mulligan’s  will  was  proved.  1, 
therefore,  do  not  delay  longer  forwarding  this  report. — [12th  March,  1856.] 

Tvrella  ; Carridcnab.  National,  Bogs’  and  Girls'  Schools.— Mr.  Nicholas  Magrath,  in  1853,  sent  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  £2,000 ; £1,000  of  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  building,  and  the  remaining  £1,000  to  be  invested,  and  the  iuterest  arising  therefrom  to 
be  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  school,  iu  such  manner  as  the  said  bishop 
thought  most  desirable.  £30  of  the  first  named  £1;000  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  one 
acre,  plantation  measure,  ou  which  a handsome  schoolhouse  has  been  erected,  pursuant  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  an  architect  named  by  Mr.  Magrath.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
founder,  and  the  remaining  £1,000  has,  together  with  other  trust-money  in  the  hands  of  the  said  bishop, 
amounting  to  £3,000,  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  two  townlands  (Kilmore  and  Carnacally)  in  the 
county  of  Down.  The  fourth  of  the  rents  and  profits  is  applied  in  payment  of  part  of- the  sa  ar.es  ot 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  will  be  applied  in  building  an  enclosing  wall,  and  keeping 
premises  in  repair,  and  in  paying  part  of  the  salaries  aforesaid.  The  school  fees  are  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  salaries,  and  any  deficiency  is  to  be  made  good  by  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  priest 
of  the  parish.  Mr.  Magrath  was  the  son  of  a small  farmer,  and  many  years  ago  left  the  parish  of 
Tyrclla,  of  which  lie  was  a native,  for  Liverpool,  where  he  prosecuted  his  trade,  with  success,  and, 
having  amassed  some  money,  speculated  successfully  in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  Iu  the  course  of  his 
dealings  he  felt  the  disadvantages  he  laboured  under  from  the  want  of  an  early  education,  and  to 
afford  the  children  of  his  native  place  the  advantages  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself,  he  estab- 
lished this  school.  The  schoolhouse  is  a handsome  building,  well  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  munifi- 
cent founder.  ,,,  . , . . . 

I examined  the  head  class  of  the  boys’  school,  of  whom  five  were  present  (the  eldest  was  sixteen 
years  old,  the  youngest  twelve),  in  geography;  the  answering  was  not  good  I also  examined  in 
arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables,  in  which  the  answering  was  pretty  good.  The  writing  from  dicta- 
tion by  two  was  good ; by  three,  bad.  The  school  has  been  but  a short  time  in  operation. 


iry  Mulliirn 


year,  to  John  and  Janies 
her  executors,  to  expend 
, io  build” and  furnish  a schoolhouse  thereon,  for  the  free  education 
particular  creed  or  catechism  of  any  kind  to  be  used  there,  and  that 
nd  respect  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  the  Scriptures 
should  not  be  read  in  the  school  ofteuer  than  once  a-w'eck  ; and  those  who  are  to  read  the 
it  in  .i  solemn,  devout,  and  impressive  style  and  manner.  And  if  there  should  be 

buihlin^  and  furnishin"  ihe  schoolhouse.  she  allowed  it  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pay  . 

master  who  shotddbe  appointed.  And  that  a piece  of  ground,  in  the  Milltown  of  Tullycorbett,  commonlv  called 


n died  on  the  29th  April,  182-1,  and  probate  granted  17  July,  saw 
Mulligan.  Testatrix  bequeathed  the  remaining  money  which  she  died  possessed  of 
so  much  as  would  purchase  ground  necessar 
of  children  of  all  religious  sects,  and  allow  no 
the  children  should  be  taught  to  venerate 


r Inspired 
should  do 
money  remaining,  after 
of  salary  to  the  school- 


tl’mCorbett  MUltowm  sKdTif  possible,  be  purchased'for  the  aforesaid  purposes ; that  piece  of  ground  atljoi: 
the  old  kilns  yard,  in  her  brother  George  Mulligan’s  farm,  would  answer  that  purpose  . . . . , but  bj  no  i 

..  having  a conveyance,  under  the  hand  and  seal  ot  the 


f the  proprietor,  of  the  ground, 
might  purchase  as  much  ii * 


And  if  the  "round  in  Milltown  Corbett  could  not  be  had,  then  her  executors  might  purchase  as  much  in  some 
by  auction,  in  Belfast,  and  the  produce  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  free  school. 
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In  the  girls’  school  there  was  hut  one  of  the  head  class  present.  I examined  in  geography  the  one 
girl  of  the  head  class,  and  the  class  next  in  order ; they  were  backward.  I also  examined  in  arith- 
metic ; the  answering  was  middling.  The  writing  from  dictation  by  one  of  the  head  class  was  good. 
I cannot  say  that  the  others  were  able  to  write  from  dictation. 

The  schoolhouse  is  a handsome  structure,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  schoolrooms  appear  to  be  very  suitable  and  convenient;  there  is  accommodation  in  each  school 
for  many  pupils.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  with  a high  pitch  in  the  roof,  aud  the  entrance  to  each  school- 
room is  through  a porch,  so  that  draughts  from  the  outer  air  are  prevented.  A large  sliding  partition, 
to  the  full  height  of  the  aperture,  separates  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools. — [2nd  March,  1856.] 

Warrenpoint,  Boys'  School. — The  boys  in  this  school  ought  to  be  instructed  in  navigation. 

I examined  the  head  class  in  geography,  of  which  they  had  only  learned  that  of  Europe;  the 
eldest  boy  was  fourteen,  the  youngest  nine  years  old,  the  answering  was  pretty  good.  I also 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  tables ; the  answering  was  middling.  The  writing  from 
dictation  by  some  was  pretty  good,  by  the  rest  indifferent..  A school  in  a town  of  this  description,  a 
seaport  town,  with  nearly  1,800  inhabitants,  should  be  provided  with  a better  master.  The  salary, 
however,  is  not  such  as  to  secure  a master  of  a high  class. — [18th  January,  1856.] 


Endowments  not  in  TABLE,  No.  2 ENDOWMENTS  NOT  IN  OPERATION. 

Operation. 

Ballyphilip • Ballyphilip  ; Kearney  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  a substantial  building ; the  walls  and  slating 

Kearney.  are  good  ; the  outside  woodwork  is  going  to  decay ; outside  wooden  shutters  prevented  most  of  the 

windows  from  being  seen  ; some  not  so  protected  are  much  broken  ; the  land  is  waste,  and  the  fence 
between  it  aud  the  road,  in  places,  broken  down.  There  was  no  person  on  the  premises,  and  I was 
unable  to  get  into  the  house.  I called  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  M.  Scott,  the  rector  of  the 
, parish,  hut  he  was  from  home. 

I understand,  however,  that  this  school,  which  had  been  in  operation  since  its  erection  (shortly 
after  the  grant  from  Rev.  S.  Blacker),  was  discontinued  in  November,  1853,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  closed.  If  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  roof,  woodwork,  and  windows,  they  will,  of 
course,  fall  to  ruin. — [1st  February,  1856.] 

Hillsborough.  Hillsborough  School. — The  schoolhouse,  for  which,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Litton’s  return,  a grant  of 

£30  Irish  was  made  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  seems  no  longer  to  exist. 

There  is  some  doubt  for  what  schoolhouse  the  grant  was  made ; the  Marquess  of  Downshire’s 
agent  believing  that  the  grant  was  made  and  the  money  expended  on  one  schoolhouse,  and  some  of 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  stating  their  belief  that  the  money  was  laid  out  on  another.  In 
either  case,  the  expenditure  was  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  a matter  of  much  importance  which 
opinion  is  correct,  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  schoolhouse,  being  in  a dilapidated  condition,  was  pulled 
down  about  four  years  ago,  and,  in  the  other,  the  schoolhouse  is  in  a ruinous  state. 

A schoolhouse  has  been  in  part  built  near  the  meeting-house  at  Leggycurry,  about  a furlong  from 
the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  which  was  pulled  down ; it  is  not  yet  completed  for  want  of  funds.  It  is 
being  built  by  subscription. 

A schoolhouse  and  residence  for  a master  has  lately  been  built  by  Lord  Downshire,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  schooihouse  to  which  his  Lordship’s  agent  believes  the  grant  was 
made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; this  schoolhouse  is  at  Magheradartin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
now  in  a state  of  dilapidation.  The  school  is  in  operation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society. — [15th  February,  1856.] 

Holywood ; Rock-  Holy  wood  ; BocJcport  School. — By  codicil  to  her  will,  Miss  Waddell  left  to  Messrs.  Kennedy, 

por  ' Forbes,  and  Turuley,  £200,  in  trust,  to  invest  and  pay  the  interest  to  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs. 

Turnley,  her  sisters,  and  in  the  event  of  the  school  being  placed  on  the  Kildare-place  or  other  founda- 
tion, or  in  any  other  manner  arranged,  so  that  the  interest  may  not  he  thought  necessary  by  her  said 
sisters  for  its  support,  that  then  the  trustees  should  deliver  the  said  sum  of  £200  to  Mr.  J.  Crawford, 
of  Belfast,  merchant.  The  trustees  have  paid*  the  sum  of  £200  to  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  school  was  ever  placed  on  the  Kildare  place  or  other  foundation,  nor  could  I learn 
that  any  arrangement  had  been  made  which  rendered  this  assistance  to  the  school  unnecessary. — 
[3rd  December,  1855.] 

Killyleagh.  Killyleagh  School. — I have  inspected  the  National  School  at  Killyleagh,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  part 

supported  by  Lord  Dufferin.  Lord  Dufferin  derives  his  title  to  a part  of  the  Killyleagh  estate  under 
the  will  of  Lord  Claubrassil,  dated  June,  1659.  Captain  Hamilton  holds  the  other  portion  of  the 
Killyleagh  estate  under  the  same  title.  It  appears  Lord  Clanbrassil  devised  £20  Irish  per  annum  to 
the  schools  at  Killyleagh.  The  schools  were  built  and  supported  by  a previous  Lord  Dufferin  ; and  as 
lie  may  have  done  so  in  consequence  of  having  derived  his  title  under  Lord  Clanbrassil's  will,  and  as 
it  may  be  that  the  present  Lord  Dufferin  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  same  reason, 
I thought  it  might  be  satisfactory  that  a report  of  the  present  state  of  a school,  on  the  property,  and 
in  part  supported  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  should  be  made.  I have  not  seen  Lord  Clanbrassil’s  will, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  the  portion  of  the  Killyleagh  estate  in  Lord  Dufferin’s  possession  is  liable 
to  the  charge  made  by  Lord  Clanbrassil  in  favour  of  the  school.  I called  on  the  Rev.  E.  Ilincks,  who 
has  been  rector  of  Killyleagh  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  I also  called  on  the  Rev.  A.  Breaky,  and 
it  appears  that  there  never  was  any  school  known  as  Lord  Cianbrassil’s  school,  or  any  in  operation 
under  his  will. — [4th  February,  1856.] 

Killough,  Hamilton's  Killough,  Hamilton’s  Endowment. — For  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  children  in  Kil- 

n oumen  . lough,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Lord  Bangor  and  the  Incumbent  of  Killough  should  co-operate;  it  happens, 

unfortunately,  that  they  do  not.  It  appears  that  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  by  his  will  and  codicil,  in 
1796,  among  sums  bequeathed  for  other  purposes,  left  a sum  of  £250,  late  currency,  to  the  then  Bishop 

* An  order  in  writing  from  testatrix's  sisters  would  be  sufficient  security  for  their  doing  so.  An  nppiic.it  ion 
has  been  made  for  a copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  but  no  answer  has  been  received. 
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of  Down  and  the  Hon.  E.  Ward,  to  be  invested;  and  directed,  that  out  of  the  interest  XI 0,  late  cur- 
rency, per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  person  undertaking  the  duty  of  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster 
in  the  town  of  Killough.  The  sum  of  XI 0 per  annum  was  paid  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Down,  and  by 
his  successor,  Bishop  Mant,  till  his  death,  to  the  Incumbent  of  Killough  for  a clerk  and  schoolmaster.  Ki]]OU„],  Hamilton': 
The  principal  sum  is  now,.  I understand,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona-  Endowment, 
tions  and  Bequests,  who  have  invested  same  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  remit  the  interest  to  the 
Incumbent,  but  no  part  of  this  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  a schoolmaster.  It  appears  that  many 
years  ago — perhaps,  about  1828 — Mr.  Nelson,  the  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Killough,  opened  a school 
in  his  own  house,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  barracks,  then  unoccupied,  and  as  school- 
master and  parish  clerk  he  received  the  sum  of  £10  per  annum  under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  codicil.  In 
1836,  when  Lord  Bangor’s  school  at  Killough  was  opened,  Mr.  Nelson  was  appointed  to  it,  receiving 
an  additional  salary  of  £20  per  annum.  He  continued  in  the  office  till  1838  or  1839,  when,  not  being 
considered  sufficiently  attentive  to  his  duties  as  schoolmaster,  lie  was  dismissed  by  the  then  agent  of 
the  Bangor  estate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate.  In  1840  Mr.  Nelson  opened  a 
new  school,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed.  He  continued  to  be  the  parish  clerk.  In  1845,  the 
then  agent  of  Lord  Bangor’s  estate  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  that  Mr.  Nelson,  the  parish 
clerk,  still  received  the  bequest  under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  codicil,  though  only  discharging  the  duties  of 
parish  clerk  ; and,  in  1847,  a further  representation  was  made  to  the  Bishop  by  Lord  Bangor’s  present 
agent  on  the  subject.  The  Bishop  directed  the  rector  of  a neighbouring  parish  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  which  resulted  in  an  arrangement  whereby  the  bequest  was  divided  between  Mr.  Nelson,  as 
parish  clerk,  and  the  master  of  Lord  Bangor’s  school  at  Killough,  on  the  terms  that  children  unable  to  pay 
should  be  admitted  free ; and  that  the  Incumbent  of  Killough  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  the  school 
and  give  religious  instruction  at  all  reasonable  times ; this  arrangement  was  for  some  time  carried 
out.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  rules  of  Lord  Bangor’s  school  is,  that  the  Church  catechism  should 
not  be  taught  in  the  boys’  school  during  school  hours ; and  by  the  desire  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Bangor, 
the  schoolmaster,  in  July,  1850,  wrote  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  West,  the  Incumbent  of  Killough,  to  express 
the  wish  of  the  agent  that  the  hearing  of  catechism  might  be  deferred  till  after  three  o’clock,  and 
stating,  that  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  Mr.  West  to  attend  at  that  hour,  that  the  catechism  would 
be  taught  by  him,  the  schoolmaster.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  West  did  not  approve  of,  or  choose  to  adopt 
this  arrangement,  and  he  ceased  to  visit  the  school.  In  the  month  of  May,  1851,  Lord  Bangor’s 
agent  wrote  to  the  Rev.  S.  M.  West,  apprizing  him  that  he  had  free  liberty  to  visit  the  school  ■when- 
ever he  pleased  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  change  was  made  in  the  rule  with  reference  to  the 
catechism.  Mr.  West  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  do  so ; and  conceiving  that  the  sum  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Hamilton  could  only  be  paid  to  a person  filling  at  once  the  offices  of  parish  clerk 
and  schoolmaster,  he  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  whereupon  Mr.  Hamilton’s  bequest  was  withdrawn  from  Lord  Bangor’s  school. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that,  as  regards  the  bequest  for  a school,  no  benefit  whatever  is  now  derived 
from  the  sum  left  by  Mr.  Hamilton;  the  interest  is  remitted  to  the  Incumbent,  and  out  of  the  interest 
£4  12s.  id.  is  paid  to  the  parish  clerk.  The  Incumbent  looks  forward  to  re-establishing  the  school ; 
but  I cannot  see  how  this  expectation  can  be  realized.  In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  West  is 
opposed  to  Lord  Bangor’s  school,  and  its  efficiency  is  much  impaired  by  the  conflict. — [28th  January, 

1856.] 

Newlownards  ; Ballyrogan  School. — This  school  has  been  closed  for  some  months,  the  master  having  Newtownards ; Bal- 
gone  to  the  training  school  of  the  National  Board  in  Dublin  ; he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  lyrogan. 
school  at  Killyleagli  Mills.  He  alleges  that  there  is  money  due  to  him  by  the  committee  of  this  school, 
and  on  such  allegation  has  hitherto  refused  to  give  up  the  key.  The  committee  conceive  that  the}' 
have  a claim  against  the  late  master  for  rent  of  the  premises,  and  this  question  is  to  be  tried  at 
the  approaching  sessions.  Meanwhile,  the  committee  have  appointed  a schoolmaster,  and  so  soon  as 
the  key  is  obtained  the  school  will  be  re-opened. — [12th  December,  1855.] 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

A.  R.  V. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Agliaiurcher ; Moate, 
Boys: 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
2 d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £336; 4a. 
3r.  17p.  to  be 
granted  by  B. 
T.  Balfour ; 

Henry  Leslie, 
will,  dated  10 
May,  1810.  rent- 
charge,  £6  18s. 
6d.,  and  profit 
rent,  £S  15s.  -Id. 

4 3 17 
Kent  charge 
and  profit 

17  13  2 

15  13  10 

For  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  Moate  school. 
Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Agliaiurcher ; Moate, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Agliavea ; Littlemount. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, £55  7s.  8d.; 
subscriptions, 
£13  16s.  lid.: 
Alexander  John- 
ston Montgo- 
mery, promise 
of  lease,  25  Mav, 
1829. 

Site. 

2 11  6 

For  Littlemount  school- 
house.  Promise  of  Lease. 

Beading;  writing;  ele- 
mentary geography; 
arithmetic. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

B,  ookeloougl . 

Ber.  Charles 

Stewart,  will, 
proved  19  March, 
1831,  £100  ; site 
presumed  to  be 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  building  a school- 
house  in  Brookeborough, 
Extract  from  Will. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

ChurchhiU. 

Kev.  John  Nixon, 
will,  dated  1 1 
Sept.,  1793. 

Vide  Table  No.  4, 
p.  580. 

Accumulation  of 

Site. 

6 0 0 

For  a public  free  Sunday 
school ; Protestant  chil- 
dren to  be  catechised  in 
church. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Beading;  writing;  arith- 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

cd  in  building, 
about  £200  ; 
presumed  grant 
of  site. 

Cleenish;  G.trdram. 

General  Mervyn 
Archdall, grant, 
21  January,  1826. 

0 2 0 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school  for  educa- 
tion of  the  poor. 

Deed. 

Beading;  writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; writing  from 
dictation. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Cl-enish ; Lattone. 

Anne  Hall,  will, 
proved  30  Nov., 
1841,  bequeath- 
ing £600 ; £300 
of  this  expended 
in  building,  but 

18  0 0 

£300  for  building  and 
furnishing  a substantial 
schoolhouse,  on  the 
lands  of  Slieveahun,  for 
hoys  and  girls,  and  a 
dwelling-house  near 

such  schoolhouse  for 
residence  of  master  and 
mistress ; the  interest  of 
£100  to  keep  premises 
in  repair,  and  interest 
of  £200  to  pay  salaries 
of  master  and  mistress. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography;  arith- 
metic ; writing  irom  dic- 
tation. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Bo- 
man  Catholic  catechism 
to  Homan  Catholics. 
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Operation.  County  of  Fermanagh. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

§ 

rM 

Nun. 

ber. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

room  suited  for 

2'| 

jgg 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  years. 

O 

| 

j 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

None. 

House  and 
land,  £10 ; 
Gratuity 
romChurch 
Education 
Society,  £5 ; 
fuel ; School 
fees  of  boy  s’ 
and  girls’ 
school. 

69 

Small. 

*63 

4s.  4 d. ; 
some  free. 

State  of  instruction 
satisfactory,  but 
defects  in  ma- 
nagement of 

school. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 

- 

7 10  0 

Master  of  boys’ 
school. 

Gratuity 
from  Ch.Ed. 
Soc. 

- 

- 

Same. 

20 

*54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

K°„e. 

- 

ments ; 
Land,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 

Ch.Ed.  Soc.; 
School  fees. 

- 

- 

n™. 

16 

11 

5 

- 

- 

2s. ; the 
greater 
number 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  582. 

- 

40  0 0 
20  0 0 
Mistress. 

Lady  Brooke, 
£55  ; Rector, 
£5. 

ments  and 
land,  £5 ; 
Gratuities 
from  Cli. 

« 

- 

Hone. 

27 

61 

55 

6 

- 

- 

Majority 
pay 
4s.  id.  ; 
two  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  582. 

School  fees. 

11  0 0 

Rector,  £6;  Mar- 
quess of  Ely, 
£5. 

garden, £2 : 
Gratuity 

Ch.Ed.  Soc 

74 

24 

60 

40 

20 

4s. ; the 

number 

free. 

Unsatisfactory ; 
house  becoming 
dilapidated. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  582. 

- 

6 0 0 

Mr.  Archdall, 
£5 ; Rector,  £1. 

Gratuity 

Ch.Ed.  Soc. 
School  fees 

- 

Hone. 

32 

83 

83 

- 

- 

- 

free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  582. 

Apart- 
ments and 
thirty-two 
acres  of 
land,  £40 ; 
School  fees 

84 

None. 

42 

4s.  tO^Gs. ; 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  582. 

* Religions  of  pupils  not  stated. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

from  Land. 

from  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction, 

Clones ; Agliadrumsee. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d . ; subscrip- 
tions, £50  15s. 
Ad. ; Rev.  John 
Richardson, 
grant,  19  Dec., 
1822. 

10  0 

£ s.  d. 
3 18  2 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; arith- 

Scriptural  instruction  • 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Clones  ; Clogh. 

Charles  Dudley 
Madden,  and 
Corporation  of 
Trinity  College, 
grant,  1 March, 
1821. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  tench  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church, 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; elements  of  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Derryvollen  ; Castle- 
archdall,  Erasmus 
.Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£17 1 10s.  9d.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£85  14s.  1 Id.  ; 
assignment  of 
site  to  Trustees 
of  Castlc-archdal 
Chapel  of  Ease. 

0 1 0 

8 4 4 

(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; writing  from  die- 
tation ; mensuration. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Devenish ; Leviilly. 

Bev.  Hume  Law- 
der,  grant,  1 1 
May,  1829. 

1 2 19 

4 12  4 

For  a school  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles 
of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education 
of  poor  in  Ireland. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Drumkeeran  ; Derna- 

General  Mervyn 
Arclidall, grant, 
1 May,  1826. 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 

For  a school  to  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  of 
Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; elementary  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures;  Church  cate- 

Drumkeeran ; Eeddins. 

. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41 
10s.  9 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £41 
]0s.  9d.  ; Gover- 
norsof  V aughan’s 
Charity,  grant, 

1 December, 
1825. . 

1 2 19 

3 12  2 

(Part  of 
salary 

Vaughan's 

Charity.) 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select 
ed  by  minister  or  master 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic ; writing  from 
dictation. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Drumkeeran ; Tubrid, 
Vaughan’s  Charity, 
Boys. 

George  Vaughan, 
will,  date  23 
June,  1735;  Stat. 
15  and  16  Geo. 
III.,  c.  38;  trust 
money  about 
£5,000,  invest- 
ed iu  building; 
trust  money  in- 
vested in  Go- 
vernment stock, 
£6,065,  1718. 

4178  0 14 
110  0 0 

260  0 0 

1037  5 7 

181  19 

For  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  a schoolhouse 
and  charitable  charter 
school,  to  contain  300 
boys,  preference  to  be 
given  to  children  of  tes- 
tator’s or  his  successors’ 
tenants,  or  children  of 
tenants  on  any  future 
purchased  estate  belong- 
ing to  charity,  to  be 
maintained,  educated, 
and  instructed  in  linen 
manufacture  and  hus- 
bandry, under  regula- 
tion of  trustees. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration  j 
book-keeping. 

Agriculture  and  garden- 
ing ; domestic  labour. 

Vocai  music. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Drumkeeran;  Tubrid, 
Vaughan’s  Charity, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  prc 
ceding. 

Same  as  preceding,  for 
200  girls. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Ncedl'ework  ; various 
branches  of  domestic 
service  in  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  dairy. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Fermanagh — continued. 


Appointment. 


j In  Governors. 

! Stal.  15  and  16 
Geo.  III.,  c 


Value  of 


| ments  and 
ISchool  fees. 


Church  Educa- 
tion Society, 
£2  10 s.  ; Rector, 
£2  ; Board  of 
TrinityCollege, 


Land,  £2 ; 
One  rood 

j School  fees. 


Governors,  £15 ; 
Colonel  Arch- 
dall,  £6 ; Rev. 
Mr.  Brook,  £1. 


ments  and 
garden,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

I School  fees. 


Rector,  £10 
Marquess  of 
Ely,  £5. 


Governors 
Vaughan's  Cha- 
rity, £5;  Rector, 


Land  and 
bog; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 
School  fees. 

. ments  and 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 
School  fees. 

ments  and 
land,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc ; 
School  fees. 


ments,  £25 
Rations ; 
Washing. 


§1 


Number. 

Religion. 

■cS 

•o 

g£ 

1 

§ 

1 

I 

«!  u 

o 

& 

A 

e* 

o 

6 Twenty 
pay  8s.  ; 
parents  of 
remainder 


Very  satisfactory. 
As  to  Endowment, 
vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  583. 


labour 
| occasion-  | 
ally. 


greater 
I number  | 
free. 


| Unsatisfactory,  ow- 
ing to  very  irregu- 
lar attendance  of 
pupils. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.C. 

1 p.  583. 


Very  satisfactory ; 
master  in  need  of 
assistance  in  his 
duties. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  583. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  584. 

Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 


12184  e 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  n 


Endowment. 

Net  Anni 

al  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trusi 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction, 

a.  n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  (/. 

£ s.  d. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £50 ; 
and  subscrip- 
tions; Corpora- 
tion of  Enniskil- 
len, grant,  5 
August,  1830. 

0 1 24 

16  18  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading:  writing;  gram- 
mar; English  history: 
geography;  arithmetic;’ 
algebra ; book-keeping. 

Elementary  drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Identical  with  pro- 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; English  history; 
geography ; arithmetic. 
Needlework. 

Outline  drawing. 
Elements  of  music. 
Scriptures ; Church  cate 
chism. 

James  I.,  Order 
in  Council  on 
Plantation  of 

James’ I.,  Royal 
Letters,  dated 
30  January, 

1613,  21  April, 

1614,  1 August, 
1618;  Clias.  I., 
Charter,  15  De- 
cember, 1627  ; 
Stat.  14  & 15 
Clias.  II.,  C.  10; 
Stat.  53Geo.III.. 
C.  107,  SS.  11,  12; 
Stat.  3 Geo.  IV., 

5512  2 22 
53  1 20 

316  15  10 

1949  10 

For  one  free  school  in  County  of 

sent  of  Prify  Council,  and 
'charter,  and  Slat.  14  $•  15 

iftlsS 

A classical  and  scientific 
education,  suited  for  the 
University  of  Dublin, 
and  for  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

French;  German. 

Drawing. 

An  English  education, 
suitable  to  mercantile 
pursuits. 

pended  on  build- 
ing, &c.,  at 

£8,780  12s.  2d.’ 

in  providing  sehooiliousc  and 
and  improving any  otlioroftho 

hibitions  in  Trinity  College 
Dublin. 

3 Geo  IV.,  c.  79.’ 

Stat.  1 0 Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  o f Gene- 
ral Endowments. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£100;  subscrip- 
tions, £50 ; Rev. 
John  Grey  Por- 
ter, grant,  13 
March,  1841. 

2 0 0 

6 10  0 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhouse  and  resi- 
dence of  a schoolmaster, 
to  teach  children,  under 
regulation  of  Governors, 
and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Deed. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £46 
3s.  1 d.  ; Earl 
of  Enniskillen, 
grant,  7 Dec., 
1825. 

1 2 19 

4 7 8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  of 
Enniskillen,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; elementary  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; elementary  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 

Sewing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  8 d.  ; sub- 

scriptions, £57 
13s.  10 d.  ; an 

acre  of  land  to 
be  granted  by 
Earl  of  Erne, 
1824. 

1 0 0 

4 7 10 

Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; writing  from 
dictation ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Enniskillen ; Forthill, 
Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and 
Training  Schools. 


Enniskillen,  Royal , Free. 


Enniskillen ; Clabby, 
Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 


Kirawley ; Gortgorgan. 
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Operation  County  of  Fermanagh — continued. 


Master. 

School.  j 

PUP1IA. 

— 

! 

1 S3 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 

||| 

ii 

lay-ground. 

| 

| 

§ 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&e. 

other 

z 3 

ca-g 

I’ll 

1 

<J 

I 

•2 

5 

a”v'"' 

.4  * 

£ s 

< °! 

O 

S> 

o 

' — 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

80  0 0 

Committee. 

\partments 
and  garden, 
£5  15s.; 
School  fees. 

103 

68 

03* 

4.1.  -Id.  to 
17s.  4d. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  584. 

Sa  e. 

30  0 0 

Committee. 

nents,  £b ; 
School  fees. 

103 

- 

R„«. 

- 

,3 

43 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Very  satisfactory. 
fide  preceding  refe- 

Unascertained. 

Vide  Report. 

500  0 0 
Head 
master. 

250  0 0 
First 
Assistant. 
100  0 0 
Second 
Assistant. 
60  0 0 
Third 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

Principal  master. 

Apartments 

and 

and,  £250; 
School  fees. 
Board  and 

114 

64 

Sufficient, 
with  ball- 

gymna- 

6, 

70 

69 

- 

Boarders, 
forty  to 
forty-two 
guineas ; 
day  pupils, 
four  to 
eight 
guineas ; 

German, 

drawing, 

Classics  very  satis- 
factory ; English 
unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  584. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

As  to  estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspector 
of  Estates,  App.  to 
Rep.  p.  25. 

60  0 0 
Fourth 
Assistant. 

Same. 

thirteen 
free  pupils. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

2 0 0 

Church  Educa 
tion  Society. 

School  fees, 
£12. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

some  free. 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, owing 
to  lateness  of  pe- 
riod when  deed 
was  received. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

14  0 0 

Rector. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£4  10s. ; 
Gratuity 

Ch.  Ed.  Soc 

105 

- 

So«. 

33 

24 

+49 

_ 

- 

4s.  4r/. ; 
some  free. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A C. 
p.  585. 

s™. 

None. 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Ron,. 

33 

30 

- 

- 

- 

4 s.  4d. ; 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  preceding  refe- 

- 

15  0 0 

Earl  of  Erne. 

incuts  and 
land  ; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  SOc. ; 
School  fees 

8 

- 

Ron,. 

4. 

84 

83 

" 

- 

4SVreSeme 

Unsatisfactory ; 
master  absent 

during  inspection 
by  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p,  585. 

• Religions  of  pupils  not  staU.1.  + This  numbcr  iucludes  the  PuPils  at  the  Girls’  ■Jjj 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Kinawley,  Parochial, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7 s.  8 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £60; 
Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen, grant,  28 
June,  1823. 

1 0 0 

4 9 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy;  arithmetic? 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  clul- 
dren. 

Magheraculmoney ; 
Ardess. 

Bev.  William  Att- 
hill,  grant,  27 
Feb.,  1829. 

1 0 0 

6 9 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  to 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Tomregan,  Parochial. 

Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; Dr.  Jas. 
Clarke,  grant, 

. 10  Dec.,  1817. 

3 0 38 

6 0 1 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church. 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Total,  . 

9S76  0 32 
3 sites,  rent- 
charge,  aud 
profit  rent. 

684  9 3 

3002  9 9 

199  19  0 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

and 

Endowment. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aghalurcher ; Allmar- 
tin,ErasmusSmith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  io  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £50 ; subscrip- 
tions, £50;  Bev.  John 
Grey  Porter,  grant,  13 
March,  1841. 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolhousc  and  residence  of  a school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Cleenish ; Derryhar- 
ney , ErasmusSmith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £100;  subscrip- 
tions, £100 ; Bev.  John 
Grey  Porter,  grant,  29 
May,  1841. 

2 0 0 

8 0 0 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  /. 

Eor  schoolhouse  and  residence  of  school- 
master to  teach  children,  under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Deed. 

Cleenish;  Skea. 

Lord  Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2 d. ; subscriptions,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; George  I-Iassard, 
grant,  1 June,  1821. 

1 2 19 

7 3 1 

~ 

~ 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Clones;  Clonmacken. 

L.L. Fund, £13  16s.  lid.; 
subscriptions,  £13  16s. 
llcf. ; one  rood  to  be 
granted  by  J.  M‘Clin- 
tock,  1823. 

0 1 0 

16  7 

Derry  vollen ; Lisnar- 
ricb. 

John  Bichardson,  lease 
for  thirty-one  years,  2 
April,  1828. 

Site. 

- 

- 

- 

For  erecting  a schoolhouse  for  education  of 
the  poor.  Deed. 
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Master. 

| School. 

1. 

III 

| Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.  of  Pupils  8c 
room  suited  fo 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

Play-ground. 

| s' 
< s 

o \ 

United  Chnrch. 

6 

•e 

£ 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

14  0 0 

Earl  of  Enniskil- 
len, £5 ; Rec- 
tor, £5 ; Mr. 
Singleton,  £4. 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £3; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 
School  fees. 

93 

None. 

24 

65 

57 

8 

free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  limited. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  585. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

18  0 0 
Master 

Rector,  ,£17  ; 
Rev.  W.  West, 
£1. 

ments  and 
land,  £3 ; 
Gratuities 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 

Fuel; 
School  fees. 

115 

24! 

48 

47 

4s.;  some 
free. 

Satisfactory ; As  to 
endowment. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep} A.  C. 
p.  685. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

Apart- 
ments and 

65 

20 

30 

20 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  585. 

96 

870 

157 

Operation.  County  of  Fermanagh. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

- 

School  discontinued. 

[Return  from  Governors. 

Not  inquired  into  by  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing_  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received. 

In  Governors.  Deed. 

- 

School  discontinued. 

Return  from  Governors. 

Not  inquired  into  by  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

Very  much  dilapidated. 

The  last  schoolmaster  having  died  about  four- 
teen years  ago,  his  widow  continued  to  keep 
the  school  till  1847,  when  the  famine  dis- 
persed the  scholars.  No  school  has  been 
held  since.  Rep.  A.C. 

Schoolroom  used  as  a Methodist  preaching 
house.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  ruins.. 

The  schoolhouse  was  lately  burned  down, 
and  the  sum  of  £20  6s.  2d.  was  awarded  by 
presentment,  at  the  summer  assizes  of 
1854,  to  John  M'Clintoek,  for  malicious 
burning.  The  main  cause  of  the  disconti- 
nuance is,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
does  not  wish  to  support  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Rep.  A.  C. 

The  money  awarded  by  presentment  not 
applied  to  rebuilding  of  schoolhouse. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  585. 

In  existence. 

Want  of  funds  to  pay  schoolmaster. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Vol.  in. 

4 E 2 
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Endowment.  f 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income,  j 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

a.  n.  p.  ! 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Drumkeeran ; Letter- 
keen,  Girls. 

Rev.  John  Richardson, 
grant,  1 May,  1826. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a female  school  to  he  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Enniskillen ; Cross  and 
Levaghy. 

William  Frith,  grant,  18 
June,  1823. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a daily  and  Sunday  school,  in  which 
religious  instruction  is  to  be  given.  Deed. 

Galloon;  Kioranbeg. 

James  Haire,  grant,  1 
July,  1825. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school,  under  regulation  of  Kildare, 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Magheraculmoncy ; 
Ardverney  (or  Tul- 
naginn). 

Simon  Armstrong,  lease 
for  99  years,  14  Nov., 
1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

1 

For  a school,  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Total, 

d 3 19 

32  9 8 

— 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

Foundation. 

Acreage,  j 

Estimated 
Animal  Value 
of  School  1 
Premises.  ) 

Net  Annin 
From  Land.j 

d Income. 
From  T rust 

Object. 

Chiirchhill. 

Derry  vollen ,-  Irvines- 
town,  Erasmus 

Smith's,  English. 

Rev.  John  Nixon,  will, 
dated  11  Sept.,  1793;  be- 
queathing £200. 

1 Vide  Table,  No.  1,  p.  572. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
1 vernors,  £276  18s.  hd.  ; 
1 John  Darcy  Irvine,  grant, 
1 23  December,  1812. 

12  0 0 

l £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
6 0 0 

For  an  English  school.  Slat.  10  Geo.  I.  j 

For  a resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  cliildrcn,  | 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism,  | 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Table,  No.  5. Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Fermanagh. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 


Clones;  Maheravilly. 


Description  of  Authority  on  which  Inquiry  v 

alleged  Endowment.  instituted. 


Result  of  Inquiry. 


Grant  from  Lord  Bel- 


Commissioners  of  Public  In-  ; It  appears  that  this  schoolhouse  has  been 
| struction,  2 Itep.,  1635,  p.  Hi j built  by  the  Earl  of  Erne,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,  and  upon  Ins  own  land.  Hep.  A.  C. 
! Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 1 It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Belrnoi 


tion  Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826,  p. 


Enniskillen  ; School-  Premises  in  School- 
house-lane.  | house-lane. 


Reports  of  Commissioners  of 
Municipal  Corporations 
Ireland,  1833,  p.  1069. 


divested  himself  of  the  absolute  control 
_ . the  school  premises.  Hep.  A.  C. 
House  and  land,  a voluntary  appropriation 
merely.  Rep.  A.  C. 


There  was  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  this 
school,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  deed, 
or  other  legal  instrument,  securing  it. 

Hep.  A.  C. 

In  these  premises  the  Royal  School,  now 
removed  tol'ortora,  was  formerly  kept;  a 
rent  is  derived  from  them,  which  is  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Rep.  A.  C. 


It  would  bo  tlesirabh 
(o  have  a mercantili 
or  English  school  b 
the  immediate  tow 
deriving  some  sup 
port  from  the  endow 
ment  of  the  Roya 
School.  Rep.  A.  C 
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Lost  oh  Expired.  County  of  Fermanagh. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  w 


Lease  in  custody  of  Governors. 


The  principal  money  appears  to  have  been  lost  through  the  de-  — 

fault  or  neglect  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ovens,  the  trustee,  who  died 
in  1S24.  Sep.  A-  a 

i of  deed  to  Governors.  vwe  a ^ Castle.a/chdall  School,  in 

same  parish.  Return  from  Go- 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Fermanagh  continued. 


Enniskillen;  Garvery.  Grant  from  Lord  Bel-  Answer  to  Circular. 


jit  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Behnore  School  ir 
divested  himself  of  the  absolute  control 
over  the  school  premises.  Rep.  A.  C. 


Lord  Lieutenant’s  Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa-  j It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bidding  Grant 
Setol  Building',  tion  Inquiry,  1 Bep.  1825,  p.  Jomto  Lori  Liev itenants  School  Bug  | 

lid.;  subscriptions, 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  grant  of  land 
was  ever  made,  or  any  money  advanced 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Bund  towards 
building.  Sep.  A.  C. 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Aghalurcher ; 
Moate,  Boys. 


Cleenisli ; Gardrum. 


Cleenisli ; Lattone. 


582  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  of 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Aghalurcher;  Moate,  Boys'  School. — This  school  is  very  far  from  being  in  a satisfactory  condition 
and  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  afford  that  amount  of  accommodation  to  the  town  of  Lisnaskea  which 
it  is  calculated  to  do.  A most  substantial  house  and  a fair  endowment  is  attached  to  it ; and  if  there 
were  an  active  and  competent  teacher,  it  forms  the  foundation  for  a flourishing  school.  The  extent 
of  the  house  accommodation  is,  perhaps,  on  a scale  excessive,  as  compared  with  the  class  of  schools 
which  it  belongs  to,  and  with  the  other  endowments  of  the  schoolmaster ; and  this  is  made  an  excuse 
for  the  master  endeavouring  to  help  out  a competent  income  by  farming  and  trading,  and  actino-  a3 
clerk  of  petty  sessions.  These  employments  must  necessarily  distract  his  attention  from  his  proper 
business,  and  lead  to  an  irregularity  of  attendance  in  the  master  which  is  the  invariable  cause  of 
decline  in  a school.  There  is  another  unhappy  circumstance  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
school.  Lord  Erne,  m the  centre  of  whose  estate  it  is,  has  no  connexion  with  it,  and  has  withdrawn 
the  contribution  of  £8  yearly,  which  he  used  to  give  towards  the  salary  of  the  master.  His  lordship 
1 am  informed,  would  be  very  willing  to  assist  the  school  substantially,  if  he  were  associated  in  the 
“ust.®  . lts  lllanageuient ; but,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  last  trustee  who  died  had  failed  in 
lus  lifetime  to  exercise  the  power  of  nomination  conferred  upon  him  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  a 
proceeding  m Chancery  would  be  necessary  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Lord  Erne  as  a trustee, 
ihe  surviving  trustee,  the  Rev.  George  S.  Smith,  is,  I am  informed  by  himself,  willing  and  anxious 
that  Lord  Erne  should  be  appointed;  and  it  now  rests  with  his  lordship  to  take  the  necessary  pro- 
ceedings. Lntu  some  such  thing  is  done,  I fear  this  school  will  languish,  if  not  expire.  The  master 
for  some  reason  or  other,  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  a competent  teacher ; and 
it  would  be  essential  to  have  a more  active  and  devoted  person  in  his  place. 

.1  examined  four  of  the  boys  and  four  of  the  girls  in  English  dictation,  English  grammar,  gco-rrapliv 
arithmetic,  and  spelling.  The  writing  of  the  boys  and  of  three  of  the  girls  was  good ; the  answering 
in  grammar  by  all  was  very  good ; the  answering  in  geography  by  all  was  bad ; in  arithmetic  the 
boys  answered  well,  and  the  girls  pretty  well ; in  spelling  all  were  good.— [17th  June,  1856.] 

Aghavea;  Littlemount  School.— This  is  a very  poor  school ; aud  though  the  master  appears  to  be 
very  willing  to  do  his  utmost,  his  capacity  is  small  and  his  opportunity  very  restricted,  for  some  cause 
or  other  which  I have  not  been  able  distinctly  to  ascertain.  His  own  apartments  were  very  dirty. 

1 was  informed  that  the  master  has  been  placed  under  very  distressing  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
state  of  health  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  school  is  altogether  a wretched  one  in  every  respect 
1 examined  five  of  the  children  present  (the  eldest  about  eleven,  and  the  youngest  eight  years)  in 
reading  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  dictation.  The  writing  was  indifferent.  They 
read  well,  and  answered  in  arithmetic  respectably ; but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  English  grammar 

or  elementary  geography.— [10th  June,  1856.]  6 

Brooheborougli  School  *— In  the  boys’  school  I examined  a class,  consisting  of  seven,  eldest  about 
hlteen  and  youngest  about  ten,  in  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  in  writing  from  dictation. 

1 heir  answering  and  writing  was  very  respectable,  and  they  appeared  to  understand  what  they  were 
taught.  In  the  lemale  school  I examined  a class  of  four  of  the  most  advanced  girls  in  the  same 
subjects,  and  their  answering  was  very  good. 

This  is  an  extremely  well  conducted  school  in  both  its  departments,  and  shows  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  judicious  selection  of  masters,  and  the  benefits  of  training  teachers  for  their  very 
difficult  occupations.  It  presents  a most  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  other  schools  which  I have 
seen  m this  county,  up  to  the  date  of  my  signing  this  report.— [10th  June,  1856.] 

■ WwclMl  School.— This  school  is  not  under  any  proper  supervision,  and  is  neglected.  The  house 
is  rapidly  falling  into  dilapidation,  and  the  roof  is  in  a dangerous  state. 

I examined  six  of  the  most  advanced  boys  and  girls  (aged  eleven  to  thirteen  years)  in  writing 
horn  dictation  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  Only  four  could  write— one  pretty  well,  and  the  other  three 
badly.  In  arithmetic  three  answered  well,  and  three  badly.  In  spelling  all  answered  pretty  well, 
lbey  were  not  taught  either  grammar  or  geography.— [21st  June,  1856.] 

vpST,? » G-fdr>i m examined  a class  of  six  pupils,  eldest  aged  fourteen,  and  youngest  eleven 

of  two  “72?”?,  o'0"1  ,d'C^tl0n’,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  The  writing 
blr°  ? J ’ At  °n,1?  TddlmSV  The  answeri"g in  Seminar  was  bad  as  to  all,  and  in  geography 
t‘  CXCCpt  the  e,deft  one-  In  arithmetic  three  answered  respectably,  the  other  three  badl/ 

In  spelling  four  answered  well,  and  two  badly.— [1 1 th  June,  1856.]  * 

Yf7i  substant.ial  sekoolhousc  has  been  built  on  the  lands  mentioned, 
rt  A efd,iec  '?ns  °f  testatrix,  and  a detached  two-storied  dwelling-house  for  the 
lu{ormeAd '■}* the  agcnt  of  Mr.  II  all,  cost  a sum  of  £300  (as  I am  sure  they  did) ; but 
Sf!  ?7i  hasTbeen  exP“ded  on  a site  not  secured  for  the  purpose  of  a school.  The  other  £300  I am 

* , ky  Jaiiies  J.  GlarkeEsq.,  of  Maghera,  the  surviving  executor  in  Miss  Hall’s  will,  is  still 

unseparated  from  the  rest  of  Miss  Hall’s  assets.  ’ 

exa!.nined  fivRof  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  writing  from  dictation,  grammar,  geography 
Sera  wlraarinpS  v!'  T ^'i'^11  yearS  of  aSe>  but  recently  uader  instruction ; tlfe 

d fetation  1 ^ on^wiote  toll  ff!"’  t"’  eVC";  ten  years  of  ^ 0uly  ^ree  could  write  from 

“ ’ ! °tber  two  very  indifferently.  Only  one  boy  of  the  five  was  taught 

En  hsh  grammar  or  geography.  His  answering  in  grammar  was  good,  in  geography  middling  lVo 
of  the  pupils  answered  respectably  in  arithmetic,  three  badly;  and  in  speUTng  only  one  acquitted 

KuZffibfhc  IT T°  ?'■  df  CiCTy  t0  the,maSter's  bei"g  nntrsuned  fn  th/art  of Schbg 
l nave  little  doubt  he  will,  when  trained,  make  a good  teacher [4th  August,  1856.]  5 

dence  kquify 'into  this  Donations  and  Bequests,  on  wliich  evi- 

4:300.  On  search  in  the  Prerogative  Office  th  s entrv  ^ « w ?e  \C'iaIlos.  Stewart  s bequest  was  stated  to  be 
only  £100.  This  amount  was  duly  paid  bv  t l e everminre  ,1  1°""?  *°  ,)e  '"correct,  and  the  sum  bequeathed 
Sir  Henry  Brooke,  about  the  year  1633.  by  * 1 to  tlle  trus,ecs>  and  the  schoolhouse  built  by  the  late 
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Clones;  Aghadrumsee  School. — Though  this  is  a male  and  female  school,  there  is  no  female  teacher. 
I fear  that  the  master,  though  a very  proper,  respectable  person,  is  not  well  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  children  ; and  I attribute  the  declining  state  of  the  school  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  the  rector  and  of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  this  cause.  I think  a man  in  his  seventy-second 
year  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  retain  his  capabilities  of  instructing  children ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  no  means  of  providing  for  teachers  after  they  have  passed  their  labour  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  in  an  employment  which  is  necessarily  progressive  in  its  requirements. 

The  schoolhouse  is  altogether  in  a dilapidated  and  neglected  state ; and  this  school  appears  to  me 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  if  something  is  not  done  to  keep  it  alive. 

I required  the  master  to  examine  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present  (the  eldest  aged  about 
twelve,  and  the  youngest  eight  years)  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  I examined  them  also 
myself.  They  were  all  extremely  deficient  but  one,  who  read  tolerably  well,  and  answered  pretty  well 
in  arithmetic.  Of  the  five,  only  two  could  write,  and  that  indifferently. 

This  being  the  first  school  I had  visited,  I can  only  judge  of  its  positive  merits  and  deficiencies,  and 
not  by  any  standard  of  comparison. — [31st  May,  1856.] 

Clones;  Clogh  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  not  built  upon  the  plot  granted  by  deed  of  1st  of  March, 
1821,  nor  was  I able  to  ascertain  by  what  title  it  was  held ; but  an  old  person  informed  me  that  he 
heard  the  ground  was  given  by  Mrs.  King,  the  then  immediate  lessee  under  the  College,  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago ; and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  payment  of  rent  or  acknowledgment  of 
title  to  her  representatives  since,  though  I was  informed  that  the  present  proprietor  claims  title  to  it. 

This  seems  to  mo  to  be  a very  well  conducted  school,  and  the  master  capable  of  a more  extensive 
range  of  instruction,  if  the  requirements  of  the  children  called  for  it.  Both  the  master  and  the  resident 
curate  stated  that  the  establishment  of  crochet-work  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  had  seriously 
hindered  the  attendance  of  female  children.  I have  heard  this  complaint  repeatedly  made  throughout 
this  parish,  and  I think  it  is  a subject  worthy  of  attention.  These  crochet-work  schools  are,  in  most 
instances,  patronized  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish ; and  though,  no  doubt,  most  valuable  in  afford- 
ing industrial  education,  should  not  be  made  to  preclude  entirely  all  opportunity  of  a literary  and 
religious  education. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  children  (the  eldest  about  thirteen,  and  the  youngest 
ten  years,  and  one  being  a girl)  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  tables,  and  geography.  The  answer- 
ing was  very  fair,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  children  good. — [2nd  June,  1856.] 

Derryvollen;  Castle-arckdall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School. — I examined  a class  consisting  of  six 
boys  (eldest  aged  sixteen,  and  youngest  eleven  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  answering  and  writing  were,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable.  I also 
heard  the  master  examine  the  pupils  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  I consider  him  very  competent  to 
teach. — [12th  June,  1856.] 

Drumkeeran;  Dernasesk  School. — There  is  an  excellent  teacher  connected  with  this  school,  but  it  is 
miserably  deficient  in  all  school  requisites,  particularly  maps  and  books,  without  which  geography  or 
grammar  cannot  be  taught  effectually.  It  is  a great  pity  that  so  competent  and  careful  a teacher 
should  not  have  proper  facilities. 

I examined  a class  of  fourteen  boys  and  girls  (the  second  class  in  the  school,  and  most  advanced 
then  present)  in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  Their  writing  and  answer- 
ing were  extremely  satisfactory,  on  the  whole — all  answered  creditably,  and  several  very  well. — [13th 
June,  1856.] 

Drumkeeran;  Feddins  School. — I think  the  master  is  capable  of  teaching  a school  well;  but,  from 
the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man,  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  to  make  an  impression  on  their  minds.  He  says  this  arises  from  the  deficiency  of 
hands  to  do  the  agricultural  work  of  the  small  farmers,  whose  children  might  frequent  the  school. 
Certainly,  the  class  which  I examined  was  extremely  deficient.  I examined  five  pupils  (the  eldest 
aged  fifteen,  and  the  youngest  eleven  years)  in  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
spelling.  The  writing  was  pretty  fair;  the  answering  in  arithmetic  was  very  bad,  with  the  exception 
of  one  boy,  who  answered  pretty  well.  Only  two  acquitted  themselves  respectably  in  spelling  and 
reading.  None  of  them  were  taught  geography  or  English  grammar,  yet  I am  satisfied  the  master  is 
quite  competent  to  instruct  a school  in  these  matters.  He  says  the  parents  are  indifferent  as  to  their 
children  being  taught  any  thing  beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  that  even  as  regards 
them,  many  of  the  children  will  be  sent  only  once  or  twice  in  a month  to  the  school.  I fear  this  has 
disheartened  a very  competent  teacher,  and  rendered  him  careless  and  indifferent,  as  nothing  could 
well  be  in  greater  contrast  than  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  and  the  non-proficiency  of  the  pupils. — 
[12th  June,  1856.] 

Drumkeeran;  Tubrid,  Vaughan's  Charity,  Boys'  School. — By  the  will  of  George  Vaughan,  Esq.,  dated 
23rd  June,  1735,  certain  freehold  and  leasehold  estates  in  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal  were 
devised  to  the  then  Primate  of  Ireland  and  other  Bishops,  in  trust,  to  purchase  lands  of  inheritance  in  fee- 
simple  until  the  income  of  his  estates  so  devised  should  amount  to  £4,000  a-year ; and  that  when  the  said 
purchases  should  be  complete,  his  trustees  should  appropriate  a moiety  thereof  (£2,000  a-year)  to  the 
erection  and  support  of  a schoolhouse  and  school  to  contain  300  boj's  and  200  girls,  to  be  maintained, 
educated,  and  instructed  in  the  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  and  in  husbandry.  The  testator 
died  in  the  year  1763,  when  his  estates  were  found  to  produce  only  a yearly  income  of  £1,284  15s. 
available  for  the  purposes  of  his  said  will ; whereupon  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
trustees  and  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Vaughan  to  divide  the  estates  equally  between  them ; and  this  agree- 
ment was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  passed  in  the  year  1776  (15  and  16  Geo. 
III.,  chap.  38),  and  the  Primate  and  certain  other  persons  were  nominated  trustees  and  governors,  and 
constituted  a corporation,  with  power  to  supply  vacancies,  so  that  the  number  of  governors  might 
always  be  thirteen,  and  no  more.  The  estate  of  this  charity  consists  of  4,178a.  Or.  14p.,  in  the 
barony  of  Lurg,  aud  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  produces  at  present  a net  annual  income  of 
£1,037  os.  Id.,  in  addition  to  the  demesne  lands  attached  to  the  house,  which  contain  about  sixty, 
acres  of  arable  land,  thirty  acres  of  mountain,  aud  twenty  acres  of  plantation.  The  governors  also 
have  a sum  of  £6,065  17s.  8d.  of  new  3 per  cent.  Government  stock  standing  in  their  names. 
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Clones;  Agliadrum- 


Clones;  Clogh. 


Derryvollen ; Castle- 
archdall,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


Drumkeeran ; 
Dernasesk. 


Drumkeeran ; 
Eeddins. 
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Charity,  Boys. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  general  excellence  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  this  house;  every- 
thing is  clean,  comfortable,  and  orderly.  My  only  apprehension  is,  that  perhaps  too  much  attention 
and  money  may  be  expended  in  attaining  a degree  of  comfort  above  the  past  or  probable  position  in 
life  of  the  pupils  ; and  that  thereby  the  benefits  which  this  fine  foundation  is  calculated  to  afford  may 
be  restricted  within  much  narrower  limits  than  the  donor  intended.  His  intention  was,  that  a school- 
house  should  be  built  to  accommodate  300  boys  and  200  girls ; and  though  the  available  income  is  not 
much  more  than  one-half  of  what  he  intended  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  number  of  pupils  accommodated 
is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  he  mentioned.  I by  no  means  say  that  his  scheme  was  practi- 
cable or  judicious  to  its  full  extent,  or  in  the  proportions  which  the  present  income  bears  to  the  income 
intended ; but  it  certainly  should  form  a consideration  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  management  of 
the  charity,  and  the  money  which  is  now  being  expended  on  fanciful  matters  and  mere  superfluities 
would  enable  the  governors  to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  the  pujnls  more  in  accordance  with  the  express 
wishes  of  the  founder.  Again,  I do  not  think  that  it  is  judicious  that  so  many  boys  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  care  and  supervision  of  one  master,  who  has  besides  many  duties  to  perform — in 
the  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  governors,  looking  after  the  contracts,  and  providing  for  the  dietary 
of  the  entire  school.  In  case  of  his  illness  or  absence,  this  school  would  be  wholly  without  a head. 
The  boys  now  sleep  iu  dormitories  by  themselves,  which  is  scarcely  proper,  but  is  unavoidable  at 
present.  The  character  of  the  education  given  by  the  master  is  extremely  good,  and  he  displays 
uncommon  ability  and  aptitude  in  discharging  such  heavy  duties,  unassisted,  so  respectably;  but  such 
a state  of  things  cannot  always  be  expected  to  go  on  rightly;  and  I cannot  but  think  it  would  be 
well  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenditure  iu  building  additional  rooms  to  this  house,  until  the  funds 
have  first  been  applied  to  procuring  further  assistance  for  the  master. 

In  the  boys’  school  I examined  the  third  class,  consisting  of  sixteen  boys,  in  mental  arithmetic, 
writing  from  dictation,  geography,  and  English  grammar.  The  writing  and  answering  were  very 
respectable  in  all  branches,  except  grammar.  The  master  intelligently  examined  the  pupils  in  my 
presence  in  fractions,  geography,  and  grammar. — [30th  June,  1856.] 

Drumkeeran;  Tubrid,  Vaughan's  Charity,  Girls’  School. — The  observations  I have  made  as  to  the 
boys’  school  do  not  apply  so  strongly  to  the  girls’  school,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  its  present  limit  of 
thirty  pupils;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  intentions  of  the  donor  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  every 
thing  that  is  superfluous  or  fanciful  curtailed,  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  opened  to  a greater 
number  of  pupils,  if  possible. 

I examined  six  of  the  most  advanced  girls  in  writing  from  dictation,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling.  Two  wrote  well,  three  tolerably,  and  one  badly.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  and  spelling 
was  good;  in  grammar  only  one  answered  respectably. — [30tn  June,  1856.] 

Enniskillen;  Forthill,  Church  Education  Society's,  Model  and  Training,  Boys'  and  Girls'  School. — I 
was  present  when  the  master  examined  a class  of  twenty  boys  in  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  English  grammar ; and  I also  examined  them  myself.  The  answering  was  extremely 
respectable  as  a whole.  The  children  appear  to  be  taught  through  their  understanding,  rather  than 
their  memory.  The  master’s  method  is  very  good,  though,  perhaps,  a little  too  rapid.  He  main- 
tains discipline  in  the  school  very  well.  The  female  school  is  also  very  well  ordered.  I examined 
the  pupils  of  both  schools  in  their  writing,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  very  promising. 

I should  mention,  that  the  Forthill  school  was  closed  on  the  11th  September,  1855,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  master  leaviug  it.  It  was  re-opened  on  the  31st  March,  1856,  as  a male  and  female  model 
school  and  training  establishment,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  several  of  the  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  county  Fermanagh. 

This  school  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  county  Fermanagh  with  great  interest,  and  very  much 
good  is  expected  from  it,  as  a training  school  for  masters,  of  which  the  local  small  schools  are  badly  in 
want.  It  is,  however,  but  an  experiment,  and  has,  I fear,  many  difficulties  and  risks  to  encounter,  and 
its  ultimate  success  on  its  present  basis  is  as  yet  extremely  problematical.  Regarded  as  an  English 
school  for  the  populous  and  important  town  of  Enniskillen,  it  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention.  It 
supplies  (or  is  capable  of  supplying)  the  great  want  felt  at  Portora  of  a good  English  school,  accessible 
to  the  middle  aud  lower  classes  at  a moderate  cost.  If  it  were  well  supported  and  efficiently  con- 
ducted, it  would,  to  a great  extent,  supply  what  Portora  does  not,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  supply 
to  the  townspeople.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  the  corporation  are  in  such  a 
state  as  to  compel  them  to  withdraw  the  customary  grant  of  £20  per  annum  to  this  school ; for  I do 
fear  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  enthusiasm  and  combined  efforts  by  which  the  school  is  now  sus- 
tained may  die  away,  and  its  position  become  precarious.  Considering  thfe  large  endowment  made 
by  Royal  Charter  for  a school  at  Enniskillen,  and  that  the  site  of  that  school  was  for  a long  period 
of  time  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Portora  has  rendered  the 
endowment  less  accessible  and  less  available  to  a great  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  it  would  occur  to 
me  that  it  might  be  a very  legitimate  and  beneficial  mode  of  applying  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Royal 
School  Estate  to  maintain  a good  English  school  in  the  town  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes ; and 
that,  at  least,  the  £20  withdrawn  by  the  Corporation  might  be  supplied  from  the  Portora  fund,  so  as 
to  place  this  Forthill  school,  which  is  already  built  and  endowed  from  public  resources,  on  a stable 
basis. 

If  it  were  an  adjunct  to  Portora,  and  well  conducted  and  supported,  it  would  satisfy  every  reason- 
able requirement  of  the  middle  classes  for  what  they  are  well  entitled  to — a good  English  school,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  them. — [17th  June,  1856.] 

Enniskillen  Royal  Free  School. — The  excellence  of  the  classical  education  given  at  this  school  is 
indisputably  evidenced  by  the  distinguished  success  of  its  pupils,  not  merely  at  entrance,  but  in  the 
sustainment  of  that  success  throughout  the  college  course,  which  would  go  to  show  that  the  system  is 
one  under  which  the  boys  are  thoroughly  grounded.  However,  as  the  Commissioners  have  had 
themselves  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  pupils  in  this  respect,  I did  not  think  myself  called 
upon  to  do  more  than  to  observe  the  habit  and  manner  of  teaching  which  each  master  adopted. 
Hearing  that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  deficiency  of  the  instruction  in  another  department 
equally  important  (English  and  mercantile  education),  I directed  my  attention  more  particularly 
to  this.  I examined  a class  consisting  of  five  boys  (aged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years)  in  writing  from 
dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  history,  and  general  topics  of  English 
literature.  The  writing  was  very  good,  the  answering  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  was 
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good,  but  the  knowledge  of  history,  Ac.,  was  extremely  limited.  I observed  the  mode  of  instruction ; 
and  from  the  observations  within  my  reach,  I think  the  teaching  in  English  and  its  departments  is 
weak,  and  not  successful.  It,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  a subject  of  grave  consideration  how 
far  it  is  practicable  to  combine,  on  one  foundation,  of  moderate  resources,  a first-rate  classical  school 
with  a good  practical  English  grammar  and  mercantile  school.  It  is  rarely  that  the  head  master  will 
combine  an  aptitude  for  both  departments  in  any  high  degree ; and  unless  his  resources  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  this  school,  ample,  he  cannot  afford  to  employ  first-rate  teachers  in  both.  The  town  of 
Enniskillen  has  a sort  of  claim  to  a school  more  suitable  to  its  wants  and  pecuniary  means  than  the 
Royal  School  is  at  present ; and  though  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  greater  now  than  it  ha3  been 
under  any  head  master  in  late  times,  still  the  gratuitous  education  of  thirteen  free  pupils  is  a small 
return  from  so  handsome  an  endowment. — [26rd  June,  1856.] 

Enniskillen;  JJerryheehan  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  mistress  is  daughter  of  the  master,  and  has 
no  salary  as  distinct  from  him. 

I examined  a class  consisting  of  six  children — three  boys  and  three  girls,  eldest  aged  fourteen,  and 
youngest  eleven  years — in  writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  answer- 
ing in  grammar  and  geography  was  very  indifferent,  in  arithmetic  very  fair.  The  writing  of  three 
of  the  children  was  scarcely  respectable,  two  others  very  bad,  and  the  sixth  did  not  write. 

1 consider  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  is  very  wretched,  and  that  neither  the  master 
nor  his  daughter  is  qualified  to  conduct  a school  with  success,  or  to  afford  even  the  low  degree  of 
instruction  which  the  neighbourhood  desires  to  have. — [10th  June,  1856.] 

Kinawley;  Gorlgorgan  School. — The  master  being  absent  from  the  school,  and  no  pupils  being  in 
attendance  (being  the  fair-day  at  Belturbet),  I was  unable  to  test  the  quality  of  the  instruction  or 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  further  than  by  examining  the  reports  of  the  inspector  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  which  were  not  very  favourable.  There  is  no  mistress  to  teach  the  female  pupils. 
I observed  the  master  is  more  frequently  absent  from  school  than  can  be  consistent  with  the  discipline 
or  steady  progress  of  the  pupils.  I examined  his  eldest  son,  an  intelligent  lad.  I called  upon  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  the  rector  being  absent,  as  I was  informed.  I subsequently  received  a letter 
from  the  rector,  containing  answers  to  some  questions  which  I forwarded  to  him  respecting  the  school. 
— [14th  June,  1856.] 

Kinawley,  Parochial  School. — This  school  is  well  taught,  so  far  as  the  instruction  goes.  English 
grammar  is  not  taught,  and  geography  is  scarcely  taught.  The  house  is  in  great  want  of  repair. 

I examined  a class  of  six  pupils  (eldest  about  fourteen,  and  youngest  ten  years  of  age)  in  writing 
from  dictation,  spelling,  arithmetic,  tables,  geography,  and  reading.  The  writing  was  not  good  ; the 
answering  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  was  good  ; in  geography  bad.  Their  reading  was  good  ; but 
they  were  not  instructed  in  English  grammar  at  all.  The  children  were  very  well  instructed  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  reading. — [17th  June,  1856.] 

Maheraculmoney;  Ardess  School. — I consider  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  master 
gets  an  increased  salary  in  lieu  of  his  acre  of  ground,  is  a very  liberal  one  on  the  part  of  the  rector, 
and  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  master ; but  as  the  arrangement  is  entirely  voluntary,  1 think  the 
right  of  the  master  to  the  acre  of  land,  by  way  of  permanent  endowment,  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  declared.  The  rector  was  himself  unaware  of  the  fact  of  this  grant  until  recently,  and  has 
of  his  own  accord  suggested  that  he  would  cause  a memorandum  of  this  grant  to  be  made  on  the 
parish  Yestry  book  at  the  next  vestry,  in  order  that  the  fact  of  the  endowment  may  be  known  to 
his  successors,  and  that  the  right  may  not  be  lost  by  desuetude.  This  I think  quite  proper.  And 
further  than  to  inform  the  master  of  his  exact  rights  (which  I did)  I do  not  consider  it  would  be  for 
his  advantage,  or  that  of  his  successors,  to  interfere  in  this  matter. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  boys,  aged,  respectively,  thirteen,  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten 
years,  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  master  staled 
the  first  class  was  entirely  absent,  it  being  Saturday.  The  writing  was  very  middling.  The  answer- 
ing in  grammar  by  one  boy,  aged  ten  years,  was  respectable ; the  other  three  were  not  taught.  The 
answering  in  geography  and  arithmetic  was  very  good.— [18th  June,  1856.] 

Tomregan,  Parochial  School. — Nothing  can  exceed  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  this  school  has 

The  endowment,  small  as  it  is,  is  entirely  thrown  away  at  present,  and  the  school  is  deserted 
by  everybody.  The  master,  from  his  delicate  state  of  health,  appears  quite  unfit  for  his  post;  and  I 
shuddered  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  cart-whip  with  which  he  corrects  the  boys. 

The  master  says  he  instructs  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar ; but  I do 
not  believe  this  to  be  true  iu  point  of  fact,  as  he  has  no  books  suitable  for  such  instruction.  He 
admitted  he  had  no  books  in  use  in  the  school  but  a Bible  and  a Testament.  He  had  a mass  of  frag- 
ments of  other  books,  but  no  perfect  copy  of  any  text-book  on  geography,  grammar,  or  arithmetic. 
All  read  the  Bible.  There  are  no  books,  no  maps,  no  desks,  and  the  forms  are  wretched. 

There  was  a bedstead  and  bedding  at  the  top  of  the  schoolroom,  intended  for  the  servant.  The 
schoolhouse  is  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  school  is  unvisited.  The  neighbourhood  requires  a 
school  badly ; it  is  very  populous,  and  there  is  no  other  school  within  a mile  and  a-half. — [10 1 h June, 
1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Clones;  Clonmackm  School. — There  is  an  excellent  site  of  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  fenced 
in,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a former  schoolhouse.  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  Clones,  on  a cross- 
road leading  to  Newtownbutler.  It  contained  one  schoolroom,  twenty-nine  feet  nine  inches  long  by 
nineteen  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  two  apartments  for  a master.  It  is  on  rising  ground,  very  suitable 
for  a school,  and  in  a neighbourhood  where  school  accommodation  seems  to  be  much  desired. 

It  appears,  from  an  extract  made  from  the  Register  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund,  that 
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Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 

Clones;  Clonmaclcen. 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  approved  a grant  of  £15  towards  the  erection  of  the  schoolliouse,  on  condition 
that  Mr.  John  M'Clintock,  the  proprietor  (who  was  the  applicant),  should  grant  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land.  The  grant,  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  actually  made ; but  on  application 
to  the  agent  of  Mr.  M'Clintock,  the  present  proprietor,  he  informed  me  that  there  never  was  any  deed 
of  endowment  executed,  to  his  knowledge.  , , f „OA  , 

The  schoolliouse  cost,  perhaps,  £60.  It  has  lately  been  burned  down,  and  the  sum  of  £20  6s  2d 
awarded  by  presentment  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1854,  from  the  byrand  Jury  of  the  county,  to  John 
M'Clintock,  Esq.,  as  for  a malicious  burning.  This  fund,  I conceive,  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  schoolliouse.  , „ , , , , , , „ 

The  school  was  in  a declining  state  for  some  time  past,  before  the  house  was  burned  down,  and  the 
former  master  is  in  the  poorhouse.  The  main  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  this  school,  I presume, 
is  that  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  it  stands  does  not  wish  to  support  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  it  would  probably  fail  to  prove  a self-supporting  school.— [24th  June,  1856.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annua 

Income. 

LmaUl# 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

A“8- 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

A.  K.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aghadowey,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

application  of 
fundsfroml852. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 

Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; writing  from  dic- 
tation; geography; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

A ghadowey ; Mullah- 
inch,  National. 

LordLieu  tenant’s 
School  Building 

8 d. ; subscrip- 
tions,£38  8s.  2d.: 
the  Beresford 
family  and  Iron- 
mongers’ Com- 
pany, promise 
of  grant,  about 
1823. 

2 0 0 

4 16  3 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic. 

Needlework;  knitting; 
crochet. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Aghadowey ; Eingsend, 
National. 

Eev.  Thos.  Rich- 
ardson, grant, 
22  July,  1826. 

0 2 23 

3 12  10 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-plaee 
Society.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Roman 
Catholic  catechism  to 
Roman  Catholics;  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Ballyaghran ; Aglier- 
ton,  ErasmusSmith's, 
English,  Boys. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 
Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  -,d.; 
John  Cromie, 
grant,  21  Dec. 
1812. 

2 2 13 

10  17  8 

(Part  of 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  Euglish  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil-  ■ 

Ballyrasliane,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1846. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

' 

(Part  of 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 

Ballywillin ; Cloyfin, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27 
13s.  10 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £36 ; 

Hugh  Lyle,  grant 

17  Sept.,  1825. 

0 111 

2 8 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  select- 
ed by  managing  commit- 

and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  managing 
committee.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Balteagli  ; Ardmore, 
Parochial,  Boys. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1837. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 
3s.  1 d.\  subscrip- 

1 i 6 

4 1 2 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

of  Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 
For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; alge- 
bra ; mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Balteagli  ; Ardmore, 
Parochial,  Girls. 

lrf.  ; Connolly 
M‘Causland 
Gage.  grant, 
20  July,  1825. 
Identical  with  pre 

school  premises. 
Hon.  tlie  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1837. 

1 

(Part  of 
salary  from 

Society.) 

- 

Deed. 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry. 


- 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pupils. 

| M 

dumber,  j 

Relig 

on. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

1 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

1 

'o-S 

lay-ground. 

• 1 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

1 

1 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£.  s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

25  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£5 ; National 
Board,  £17 ; 
Ironmongers’ 
Company,  £3. 

School  fees. 

85 

None. 

41 

62 

3 

Satisfactory ; senior 
pupils  absent. 

In  local  patron, 

with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

33  0 0 

8 0 0 
Work- 
inistress. 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Ironmon- 
gers’ Company, 
£9. 

National  Board. 

£1  12s.’; 
School  fees. 

129 

Sufficient. 

60 

10 

14 

13 

81 

J 

s.tOl7s.4rf. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

100 

-- 

Sufficient. 

60 

99 

51 

48 

4s.  to  8s. 

Satisfactory  ; en- 
dowment in- 

fringed upon. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assis- 
tant Commissioner, 
p.  615. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

37  10  0 

Governors,  £32 ; 
subscribers,  £5 
10s. 

ments  and 
land,  £10. 

80 

Small. 

35 

44 

3 

1 

38 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory  ; pre- 
mises dilapidated. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  615. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

29  0 0 

National  Board, 
£24 ; Irish  So- 
ciety, £5. 

School  fees, 

84 

No“- 

29 

55 

52 

some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  615. 

In  managing  com- 
mittee. Deed. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees 

79 

Sufficient 

3" 

61 

}57 

- 

some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  615. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

110  0 

1 

Irish  Society,  £5 
Hector,  £4  ; 
Mr.M  ‘Causlant 
£2. 

ments  and 
land,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 
from 
Church 
Education 
Society; 
School  fees 

100 

- 

§5 

99 

1 

! 7 

| 4s.  to  10s. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
but  weather  in- 
clement, and  at- 
tendance unu- 
sually small  on 
day  of  inspection. 

Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  615. 

Same. 

8 0 0 

1 

Irish  Society.  £5 

| Mr  M‘ Causlant 
| £2. 

1 

Gratuity 
i from 
Ch.Hd.Soc 
(School  fees 

7 

None. 

- 

Lame 

| 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  615. 

Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  + Baptists.  t Including  3 Covenanters.  § Including  pupils  attending  Girls1  School. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Laud 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Banagher,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 

scriptions,  ,£S3 
Is.  6 d.  ; Rev. 
AlexanderRoss, 
grant,  1 Peb., 
1821. 

1 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar;  geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbytc- 

Bellaghy,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  .£46 
3s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £187 
7s.  4 d. ; James 
Church,  grant, 
31  August,  1822. 

Site. 

7 10  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  Bally- 
scullion,  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  'arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar;  geography ; arith- 

Scriptures  ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbytc- 

Bellaghy,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Reading  ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Needlework ; knitting. 
Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 

Bovevagh  ; Ballyliar- 
rigan.  National. 

William  Osborne, 
lease  for  999 
years,  8 Feb., 
1828. 

Site. 

2 0 7 

For  a school,  under  regu- 
lation of  Iiildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; each 
child  who  brings  his  ca- 
techism is  taught  it. 

Bovevagh  ; Burnfoot, 
National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 

scriptious,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; Edwd. 
Augustus  Ed- 
wards, grant, 
21  Sept.,  1823. 

0 2 23 

3 8 3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  the  minister 
of  parish  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Clondermot;  Caw. 

Clondermot ; Clooney, 
Girls. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1837. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
9s.  3 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £96 
las.  4d. ; Joseph 
Orr,  grant,  16 
December,  1825. 
Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1841. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Sir  R.  Ferguson, 
Bart.,  grant, 
1826. 

Site. 

Site. 

5 15  1 

6 119 

(Part  of 

from  funds 
ofSociety.) 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  grantor  or 
master,  English  or  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  ;>.600. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Heading  ; writing  ; ele- 
ments of  grammar ; 
geography  ; arithmetic. 

Needlework  ; plain  anil 
fancy  knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Clondermot ; Culkee- 
ragli. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1836. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(Salary 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Clondermot ; Glender- 
mot. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1836. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

House  built  by 
local  subscrip- 
tion ; presumed 

1 0 0 

3 4 2 

(Part  of  sa- 
lary from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; geography ; 
arithmetic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


— 

Master. 

School.  | 

Pur 

.LS. 



&&  1 

1 

1 umb 

er.J 

Religi 

on. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  |»J 
Value  of  i'g-'S 
other  ,'p.  ” 
emoluments,  j'o  § 

Msl 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suitei 

’lay-ground  4 

If 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

J 

|. 

I! 

O 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

[n  minister. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

£ s.  d. 

is  10  o : 

Rector,  £12  10s. ; 
James  Ogilvie, 
£6. 

House  and 
land,  £4 ; 
Gratuity 

Ch.  Ed. 
Soc. ; 

School  fees. 

65 

None. 

12 

30 

IS 

12 

| 

s.  to  10 s.  ; 
some  free. 

Attendance  too 
small  to  form  an 
estimate. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  615. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

17  0 0 ] 

Proprietors  of  Es- 
tate, £10;  Rec- 
tor, £7. 

ments  and 
garden, £3  ; 
School-fees. 

91 

None. 

25 

57* 

4S.  id.  to 
8s. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

21  0 o : 

Proprietors  of 
Estate,  £10 ; 
Hibernian  So- 
ciety, £8 ; Mr. 
French,  £3. 

Plot  of 
ground,  5s.; 
School-fees. 

91 

- 

None. 

« 

60 ' 

- 

- 

;- 

- 

Same. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

51 

None. 

53 

11 

17 

25 

4s.  to  20s. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

Garden, 
£1  5s.  ; 
School  fees. 

84 

- 

H«,. 

38 

,3 

34 

15 

14 

- 

4s.  to  8s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  616. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

19  0 0 

IrishSociety,£10; 
subscribers,  £9. 

House,  £4 ; 
School  fees. 

100 

- 

None. 

41 

64 

33 

.3 

24 

- 

4s.  to  10s.;' 
some  free.; 

Satisfactory.  Pre- 
mises much  ne- 
glected. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  616. 

- 

15  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5 ; 
Hibernian  La- 
dies’ Society, 
£7;  subscribers. 
£3. 

ments  and 
garden,£5 ; 

, School  fees. 

53 

- 

Small. 

« 

62 

34 

£ 

i IS 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.  ; some 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  616. 

- 

10  0 0 
5 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society. 
Miss  Young. 

School  fees 

61 

- 

None. 

* 

1*40 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
6s. 

V ery  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  616. 

- 

16  10  0 

Irish  Society, 
£10  ; Dean  ol 
Derry, £4;  sub- 
scribers,£2  10s 

House  and 
" land, £2  5s 
• j School  fees 

' 

| 

3! 

— 

None. 

1 31 

3 2i 

1 - 

4s.  4<f.  to 
10s. 

Satisfactory. 

* Religi. 

ons  of  pupils 

not  stated. 
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Estimated 
Annual  Value 

I of  School  From  Lan(1  , From  Trust 


Education  in  connexion  j 
with  l’rotestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600.! 


Reading;  writing  ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures  ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Prcsby- 


Coleraine ; Beresford-  I Hon.  the  Irish 
place,  Irish  Society's,  Society,  annual 
Girls.  ' application  of 

funds  from  1613.1 
] Vide  Londonderry,  | 

p.  600.  | 


Plain  needlework;  knit- 
ting ; flowering. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  Roman  Catho- 
lic catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; algebra ; geo- 
metry ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography';  arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  necdle- 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures. 


application  of  j 
funds  from  1853. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Coleraine ; Killowen-  lion,  the  Irish  j 
street,  Girls.  Society,  annual  | 

application  of 
funds  from  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry,  | 


Coleraine ; Killowei 
street.  National, 
Boys. 


Hon.  the  Irish  | 
Society,  annual 
application  of  I 
funds  from  1846,  j 


National  Board,  ! 
£m  13 s.  4r/.  ; j 
subscriptions,  I 


trustees. 

Coleraine ; Killowen-  Identical  wi 
street,  National,  Girls  preceding. 


Coleraine,  Parochial,  Hon.  the  Irish 
Sunday.  Society,  annual 

application  of 
funds  from  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry, 


i Scriptures  ; Church  ca- 
j techism  to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
I mar ; geography ; arith- 
j metic ; algebra ; geome- 
try ; mensuration. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 


Knitting  ; needlework ; 

embroidery ; crochet. 
Vocal  music  (Huliah). 
Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 
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Master.  I 

School.  | 

Pupils. 



Sj  1 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

1 

No.cfBoarders 

lay-ground. 

< “ 

O 

1 | 

Roman  Catholic 

ij 

Others. 

Charges. 

.£  s.  d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110] 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

36  0 0 

[rish  Society, 
£10 ; Wesleyan 
Body,  £26. 

louse,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

132 

- 

26 

so 

‘ 

40 

2, 

4s.  id.  to 
13s.;  some 
free. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

25  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£.10;  National 
Board,  £15. 

men's,  £3 ; 
School  fees. 

53 

Ko«. 

36 

61 

2 

23 

21 

15* 

s.  to  10s. ; 
some  free. 

- 

65  0 0 

Irish  Society. 

nents?£20 ; 
Fuel,  £10. 

.0 

- 

Sufficient. 

,3. 

1721 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

15  0 0 
.Three 
monitors. 

Same. 

- 

40  0 0 

Irish  Society. 

Apart- 
Fuel,  £10. 

— 

S"”. 

Ill 

184f 

“ 

Free. 

26  0 0 
Work 
mistress. 

Same. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

[140 

" 

“ 

' 

" 

- 

22  0 0 

6 0 0 
Assistant. 

IrishSociety,£12 
Cloth  worker's 
Company,  £10 
Rev.  W.  W.  Sil- 
leto. 

- 

15C 

- 

Hon'- 

20 

60 

« 

10 

- 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  ol 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

35  0 0 

National  Board, 
£20;  Rev.  C. 
Flanigan,  £15. 

8 

3 

60 

Same. 

20  0 0 

National  Board. 

- 

8 

- 

None. 

3 

66 

6 

- 

- 

Fr„„. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[145 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

State  of  Instruction, 


Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


be  formed,  pupils 
present  being 
nearly  all  infants. 
Rep.  A.  C. 


Very  satisfactory. 
"ide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C., 

p.  616. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


Satisfactory. 
Premises  unsuit- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  616. 


Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

1 p.  616. 


I No  examination  of 
pupils,  as  they 
were  dismissed  be- 
fore inspection  of 
Boys’  school  com- 
pleted. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed. 
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Endowment. 

Not  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Coleraine;  Second  Pres 
hyterian,  Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1853. 
Vide  Londonderry 
p.  600. 

£ s.  d. 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Coleraine;  Stone-row, 
Infant. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

(£30  from 
funds  of 
Society). 

Coleraine;  Third  Pres- 
byterian. Sunday. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1853. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Coleraine ; Wesleyan, 
Sunday. 

Coleraine ; Bohill, 
Agricultural,  Na- 
tional. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1S46. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1832. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

- 

- 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

(Part?  of 

from  funds 
ofSociety.) 

- 

s”“- 

Coleraine ; Tullands, 
National. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1846. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
salary 
'rom  funds 
ofSociety.) 

- 

s„“. 

Cumber,  Lower ; 
Pawney  and  Cross. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1836. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

~ 

' 

(Part  of 
salary 
rom  funds 
ofSociety.) 

‘ 

Same. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Eras- 
mus Smith’SjEnglish, 
Parochial. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1842. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

Scat.  10  Geo.  1. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£140  7s.  8 d.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£77  3s.  \\d.  ; 
Rev.  John  Hay- 
den, grant,  8 
April,  1840. 

2 0 0 

8 10  6 

(Part  of 
salary 
'rom  funds 
of 

Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  schoolliouse  and  re- 
sidence of  a school- 
master to  teach  chil- 
dren, under  regulation 
of  Governors,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Deed. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Na- 
tional. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £92  6s. 
2d.  ; James 
Acheson,  grant, 
1 August,  1823. 

Site. 

6 0 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  a committee,  con- 
sisting of  minister  of 
Lower  Cumber,  Pro- 
testant Dissenting  mi- 
nister,. and  three  prin- 
cipal subscribers,  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  committee. 

Deed. 

Course  op  Instruction. 


Reading;  writing;  ele- 
mentary geography -I 
natural  history ; eiel 
mentary  arithmetic. 

Vocal  music. 

Scriptures ; Scripture 
Lessons. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; geography;  ar.th- 
metic;  algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Agriculture ; needlework. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object  ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children ; and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; needlework; 
knitting. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography' ; arith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren during  school  j 
hours ; and  Presbyterian  j 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 
rians after  school  hours. 1 


Scriptures  to  Protestants ; 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians;  and 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Ca- 
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Faughanvale  ; Muff, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 


Faughanvale ; Temple- 
moyle,  Agricultural 
Model,  National. 


Endowment. 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

Acreage. 

of  School 

From  Banc 

From  Tins 

Object. 

, „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

£ s.  c. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

(Part  ot 

Vide  Table  of  Gene 

salary  fron 

rat  Endowments, 

general 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

p.  731. 

Building  grant 

fund.) 

lected  by  Governors, 

fromGovernors, 

£276  18s.  6d.  ; 

getlier  with  English  and 

Rev.  Francis 

arithmetic,  under  regu- 

Gooldsbury, 
grant,  14  Feb., 

lation  of  Governors. 

1812. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £44 

10  0 

3 14  3 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

6s.  2d.  ; sub- 

to  teach  children,  se- 

scriptions,  £46 

leeted  by  minister  of 

3s.  Id.  ; Barre 

Upper  Cumber,  orinas- 

Beresford,  grant 

ter,  English  and  arith- 

14  Oct.,  1824. 

metic  under  regulation 

ot  minister.  Deed. 

Hon.  the  Irish 

(Part  of 

Society,  annual 

salary  am' 

with  Protestant  religion. 

application  of 

donation 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

funds  from  1847. 

to  Sunday 

V ide  Londonderry, 

schooltrom 

p.  600. 

funds  of 
Society, 

£6.) 

Hon.  the  Irish 

_ 

(Part  of 

Education  in  connexion 

Society,  annual 

salary 

with  Protestant  religion. 

application  of 
fundsfrom  1846. 

from  lunds 
ofSocicty.) 

Vide  Londonderry,  p. 600. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 

3 17  1 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

7s.  8 d.  ; sub- 

to  teach  children,  select- 

scriptions,  £40 

ed  by  minister  of  parish 

or  master,  English  and 

Thomas  Bewley 

arithmetic,  under  regu- 

Monsell,  grant, 

lation  of  minister. 

4 October,  1823. 

Deed. 

Hon.  the  Irish 

_ 

Society,  annual 
application  of 

from  funds 
of  Society.) 

with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

fundsfrom  1846. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Rev.  Alex.  Eoss, 
grant,  16  Dec., 

1 1 6 

3 14  6 

— 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

to  teach  children,  select- 

ed  by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 

Church  catechism  to 
children  of  United 
Church,  under  regula- 

Deed. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

2 0 3 

10  6 6 

(Part  of 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

General  Endow- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 

men/s,  p.  731. 

general 

Building  grant 

fund.) 

ed  by  Governors,  Church 

from  Governors, 

catechism,  together  witli 

Grocers’  Com- 

English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 

pany,  grant,  29 
May,  1812. 

vemors.  Deed. 

Hon.  the  Irish 

(Part  of 

Society,  annual 

salaries 

application  of 
fundsfrom  1835, 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.G 00. 

£80. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Society.) 

r 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Heading;  writing ; gram, 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
melic ; geometry ; men- 
suration ; algebra;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Heading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography  ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ■ 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures. 


Beading ; writing ; gram 
mnr ; geography ; arith 

Scriptures  ; Church  cate 
chism  to  Church  chil. 
dren,  and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Eeading ; writing  ; g 
; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Church  catechism 

Church  children ; 

man  Catholic  catechism 
to  Homan  Catholics, 
and  Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 

Heading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


ir ; geography ; arith- 


chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Prcsbyte- 

1 ending ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 


mar;  geography;  arith- 
metic; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pcr.LS. 

■s  . 

oj? 

Num 

her. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Value  of 
Emoluments. 

C-g 

J S 

Play-ground. 

l! 
< Z 

O 

United  Church. 

■f 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
& c. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
32  10  0 

Governors,  .£30 ; 
Hector,  £2  10s. 

House  and 

of  land, 
£10; 

School  fees. 

110 

- 

None. 

, 

57 

29 

10 

18 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

7 2 0 

Mr.  John  B. 
Beresford,  £ > ; 
Kcv.J.S.  Hun- 
ter, £2  2s. 

House  and 
land,  £3  ; 
School  lees. 

105 

- 

None. 

20 

15 

1 

• 

“ 

- 

4s.  4d. 

Sfo  pupils  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission-- 
er’s  visit;  situa- 
tion of  premises 
unsuitable. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  617. 

12  0 0 

Irish  Society,  £5; 
Weavers’  Com- 
pany, £4  ; Mr. 
Alexanders  1 ; 
Rector,  £2. 

Gratuity 

Ch.Ed.Soc. 

65 

None. 

30 

12 

5 

4s.  4d. 

Master  and  pupils 
absent  on  day  of 
Assistant  Com- 

teacher's  salary 
inadequate . 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  617. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  185S. 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society. £3  : 
National  Board, 
£20. 

National  Board. 

58 

Sufficient. 

49 

58 

8 

30 

Free. 

Master  and  pupils 
absent  on  day  of 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner's visit. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

19  0 0 

Cloth  Workers’ 
Company,  and 
Archdeacon  of 
Derry. 

ments.  and 
land,  £1  as. 
School  fees 

- 

None. 

3, 

- 

21 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
four  free. 

Master  and  pupils 
absent  on  day  of 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner's visit. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[65] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 

Sunday  Schoolf 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

8 0 0 

Eev.  A.  Ross. 

£1  10s.  ; 
Gratuity 

Ch.Ed.Soc. 
School  fees 

14 

4s.  to  5s. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C 
p.  617. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

37  0 0 

Governors,  £25 ; 
Grocers'  Com- 
pany, £10  ; 
Hector,  £2. 

ments  and 
Land,  £10 
Gratuity 

Governors 
School  fees 

8C 

None. 

,56 

60 

2 

36 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  617. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
10593  et  seq.,  and 
for  Evidence  be- 
fore Assistant 

Commissioner, 
vide  Documents, 
Ev.  Vol.  2,p.  307. 

In  managing  com- 
mittee, with  ap- 
proval of  Nationa 
Board. 

Rules,  1855. 

60  0 0 

30  0 0 
Assistant. 
85  0 0 
Agricultu 

National  Board, 
Irish  Society, 
and  Managing 
Committee. 
Same. 

Same. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

Same. 

Same. 

14. 

40 

Sufficient. 

40 

45 

12 

£12  for 
boarders. 

No  examination, 
the  day  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 

holiday.  ^ 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C 
p.  617. 
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Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Faughanvale ; Wills- 
borough. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society',  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1836. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(Part  of 

from  funds 
of  Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Garvagh,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1818, 
£5. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

House  built  by 
subscription  in 
1844;  site  rested 

Site. 

3 0 5 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Garvagli,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55 
7s.  St/.;  K.  P. 
Soc.,£62  6s.  2d  ; 
subscriptions, 
£64  12s.  3d.  ; 
Lord  Garvagh, 
lease,  three  lives 
and  thirty-one 
vears,8  August, 
1825. 

Site. 

5 19  4 

For  the  new  schoolhouse 
in  the  towii  of  Garvagli. 

Deed. 

Garvagh,  Parochial, 
Girls, 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Kilcronaghan,  Paro- 
chial. 

L.  L.  fund,  £32 
6s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £31 
7s.  3d. ; SirJas. 
R.  Bruce,  grant, 

116 

3 3 11 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

Killelagh;  Corleckey, 
National. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society',  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1847. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£66 13s.4rf.;  sub- 
scriptions, £33 
6s.Sc?.;  sitevest- 

Site. 

3 10  0 

(Part  of 

from  funds 
of  Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestantreligion. 
Vide  Londonderry  p.  600. 

Killelagh;  Tierkane, 
National. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 

V ideLondonderry, 
p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£60 ; subscrip- 
tions, £30;  site 
vested  in  trus- 

Site. 

(Part  of 
salary 
from  funds 
ofSociety.' 

Killowen ; Cranagh 
Hill,  National. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(Part  of 
salary 
from  fund 
ofSociety.' 

Killowen;  Laurel  Hill 
Boys. 

RobertKyle,  will 
18  Oct.,  1831, 
premises  and 
rent- charge. 

Site  and 
rent-charge. 

50  0 O 

For  a public  charity 
school  under  regulation 
of  testator’s  represen- 
tative, for  salary  of 
schoolmaster,  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  other 
necessaries  for  scholars, 
and  for  keeping  pre- 
mises in  repair. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Killowen ; Laurel  Hill 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Same. 

Course  op  Instruction. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
geograpliy  ; arith- 
: ; mensuration. 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  cliil- 
dren,  and  Presbyteriau 
catechism  to  Presbytc. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritli- 

Scriptures  and  Church  I 
catechism  to  Church  | 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar : geography ; arith- 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 1 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 


Reading ; « riting ; gram- 
mar ; writing  from  dic- 
tation; geography; 
arithmetic ; mensura- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; aritli- 

Sc.ripturcs  to  those  who , 
do  not  object. 


Same,  with  addition  of 
needlework  and  knitting. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

r 

i . 

2& 

Nur 

nber. 

Rel 

gion. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
other 

Emoluments 

1 » 
M'S 

ofi 

Play-ground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

« 

O 

United  Church. 

1 

j 

£ 

o 

Charges, 

State  of  Instruction. 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

5 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society, 
.£5  ; Mr.  Scott, 
£5. 

Mr.  Scott. 

House  and 
garden, 
£3; 

School  fees 

114 

36 

56 

17 

16 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  617. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board, 
Rules,  1855. 

14  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees. 

84 

Sufficient. 

33 

51 

42 

*2 

6s.  to  £1. 

Very  satisfactory; 
but  discipline  not 
maintained. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  617. 

- 

12  0 0 

Lady  Garvagh, 
and  Rev.  M. 
Smyth. 

House  and 
garden, 
£8; 

School  fees 

86 

- 

Sufficient. 

33 

60 

27 

14 

19 

- 

4s.  to  12s.; 
some  free. 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner's 

- 

10  0 0 

Same. 

- 

66 

- 

s*“. 

32 

65 

12 

27 

26 

- 

4s  to  6s. ; 
some  free. 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

17  0 0 

Draper’sCo.£10; 
Rector,  £5 ; Sir 
Harvey  Bruce, 
Bart.,  £2. 

Land, 

£1  10s. ; 
Schoolfees. 

82 

- 

Sufficient. 

34 

60 

23 

34 

_ 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  617. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1S55. 

25  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£5 ; National 
Board,  £20. 

School  fees. 

102 

Sufficient. 

47 

122 

4 

114 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  617. 

s*". 

37  0 0 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society, 
£5 ; National 
Board,  £32. 
Manager. 

Schoolfees. 

66 

Sufficient. 

69 

111 

- 

110 

■ 

- 

4s.  to  30s. 

No  examination  of 
pupils  by  Assist- 
antCommissioner, 
in  consequence  of 
illness  of  master. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board, 
Rules,  1855. 

47  0 0 

5 0 0 
Monitor. 

Irish  Society 
£5 ; Cloth 

Workers’  Com- 
pany, £10;  Na- 
tional Board, 
£32. 

National  Board, 

School  fees. 

83 

Hon,. 

62 

107 

14 

16 

72 

t5 

6s.  to  £1  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  testator’s  repre- 
sentative. 

Extract  from  Will. 

30  0 0 

Henry'  Kyle. 

62 

J56 

66 

22 

§- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
VideEx.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  617. 

Sam,. 

10  0 0 

am,. 

- 

34 

- 

H.«. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  617. 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  t Anabaptists.  J Including  pupils  in  Girls’  school.  § Wesleyan  Methodists. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  nr 


Locality 
ime  of  School. 


Net  Annu 

1 Income. 

Estimated 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premisos. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

- 

£ t rf. 

£ s.  d. 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

£ s.  d. 

(Trust 
affecting- 
Estates  of 
Society). 

_ 

1424  10  0 

- 

from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

~ 

(£10  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

— 

3 2 0 

377  3 10 

(Salaries 
£280,  and 
exhibitions 
in  Trinity 
College, 
Dublin, 
£150  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Site. 

5 13  0 

(Part  of 
salary 

funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

- 

(Part  of 

and  £10 
pension  to 
a former 
teacher 
from  funds 
of  Society.) 

- 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Smith’s,  English. 


Stat,  1 0 Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 


Londonderry  (Co.) 
The  Hon.  TheIrish| 
Society’s  Schools. 


Londonderry ; Bridge- 
street,  Congrega- 
tional, Sunday. 


Londonderry , Derry 

DiocesanFreeSchool, 
or  Foyle  College. 


James  I.  Char: 
March,  1!>I3  ; 
Charles  II., 
Charter,  10  Oct. 
1662;  annual  ap- 
plication by  So- 
ciety, as  parts 
of  the  trusts  of 
their  estates  of 
£1,424 
schools  in  Co.  of 
Londonderry. 

I As  to  annual  ap- 
plication of  £66 

Co.  of  Donegal, 
and  £10  in 
Tyrone,  vide  pp. 
500  and  650. 

| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1837. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1S35, 
£10.  Vide  Lon- 
donderry, above. 

| Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch. 
1,  Ir.  (1570)  ; 
Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

plication  of  funds 
from  1613;  Stat. 
48  Geo.  III.,  ch. 
77;  53  Geo.  III., 
ch.  107,  sec.  24; 
Order  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council, 
17  April,  1824; 
Grand  Jury  Pre- 
sentment, with  do- 

of  the  London 


Londonderry,  First 
Presbyterian,  Na- 
tional, Boys. 


Londonderry,  First 
Presbyterian,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 


mi  pan 


fo£P2,9^3ls?6d.°. 

expended  on  build- 
ing, about  1814; 
Bishop  of  Derry, 
grant,  reserving 
yearly  rent  of  £14. 

| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1826. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

L.  L^Fund,  £73 
16s.  lid. ; sub- 
scriptions, £97 
16s.  lid.;  Bev. 
George  Hay  and 
others,  grant, 
10  Oct.,  1825. 

| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application 
funds  from 
£20. 


To  stir  up  and  recall  the 
Province  of  Ulster  from 
superstition,  rebellion, 
calamity  and  poverty, 
to  the  true  religion  of 
Christ,  and  to  obedience 
strength,  and  prosperity. 

Charier. 

The  education  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district ; 
as  part  of  their  trust,  the 
care  of  that  which  is 
closely  connected  with 
religion.  Judyment  of 
Lord  Cottcnham  in 
Skinner's  Company,  v. 
Irish  Society. — 12  Clarke 
and  Finnelhj,  p.  486. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  above. 


For  a free  school,  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  schol- 
ars, free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty 
to  receive  voluntary  re- 
muneration from  sucli 
as  choose  to  pay. — Com- 
missioners of  Education 
in  Ireland,  'Report,  1831. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  above. 


Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  above. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  committee  or  mas- 
ter English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  committee.  Deed. 


Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  reli- 
gion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  above. 


Beading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
cliism  to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Beading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework ; knitting. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Unwin). 

Scriptures. 

A classical  and  English 
education  suitable  for 
entrance  into  College, 
and  into  the  public  ser- 

French ; German. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children;  and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 


Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlc'work ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children;  and  Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. __ 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

— 

! 

|.s 

lumber,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

S'ature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

< S 

§ » 
n-g 

lay-ground. 

5>! 

3. 

itcd  Church. 

g 

| 

i 

Clrarges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

" ! 

2,  s 

5 

& ! 

« 

& 

o 

In  Governors. 

Rules  of  Board,  i 

£ s.  d.  1 
25  0 0 

Governors. 

louse  and  i 
garden  £5 ; 
chool  fees. 

155 

j 

- 

Sene. 

51 

81 

31 

27 

23 

s.  to  30 s.  J 
ome  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 

p.  618. 

- 

* ! 

1 

: 

As  to  management 
anddistribution  of 
endowment,  vide 
Ex.  Hep.  A.  C.  p. 
618. 

As  to  history  of 
endowment,  vide 
General  Beport  of 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, App.  to 
Beport,  p.  16. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[42 

45] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being 
a Sunday  school. 

so  o o 

Committee. 

School  fees 

154 

Hone. 

30 

43* 

" 

4s.  id  to 
£1; 

six  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  619. 

In  Bishop  of  Derry, 
with  approval  of 
Lord  Lieutenant. 
Slat.  48  Geo.  III., 
eh.  77. 

330  0 0 

90  0 0 
1st  Assist- 
ant. 

40  0 0 
2nd  Assist 

40  0 0 
3rd  Assist 

Irish  Society, 
.£240 ; Bishop 
of  Derry,  £50 ; 
Clergy's  fees, 
£40. 

Irish  Society,£40 
Head  master, 

Head  master. 

Same. 

House  and 
land,  £150. 

Board  and 
lodging. 

g 

no 

In- 

sufficient. 

50 

46 

Boarders, 

£38; 

Day  hoys, 
£8  8s. ; 
eighteen 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  619. 

For  history  of  con- 
nexion of  school 
with  the  Hon.  the 
Irish  Society,  vide 
General  Beport  ^f 
Assistant  Com- 

Report,  p.  18. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
10751  et  seq. 

In  Committee. 

Deed. 

52  0 0 

1 Irish  Society, 

1 £20 ; National 
Board,  £32. 

School  fees 

i 

» 

None. 

‘ 

7G 

» 

4s.  id.  to 
21s.  8 d. ; 
some  free 

- 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  619. 

In  local  patron 
with  approval  o 
National  Board 
Rules,  1855 

° 0 

| Irish  Society", 
£10 ; Nationa 
Board,  £12. 

School  foes 

18 

s.,„. 

3 

66 

_ 

! 

4s.  4 d.  to 
13s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  619. 

• Religions  of  pupils  not  stated. 

Vol.  III.  i H 
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Locality 
tme  of  School. 


Endowment. 

Not  Anm 

al  Income. 

Estimated 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Promises. 

Prom  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

„ T>  T, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

(£5  from 

Education  in  connexion 

ciety,  annual 

funds  of 

with  Protestant  religion. 

application  of 

Society.) 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

I-Ion.  the  Irish  So- 

(£20  from 

ciety,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1 850. 

funds  of 
Society.) 

V ide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

(£5  from 

ciety,  annual 

funds  of 

application  of 

Society.) 

V ide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

(£5  from 

ciety,  annual 

funds  ot 

application  of 
funds  from  1845. 

Society). 

Vtdc  Londonderry. 

p.  600. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

(Part  of 

ciety,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1842. 

salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding as  to 
school  premises. 
Hon.  the  Irish 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

Same. 

Society,  annual 
application  of 

funds  from  1842. 

John  Gwyn,  will, 

23  2 30 

288  6 0 

fi«  V a 

1670  11  6 

For  clothing,  hoarding,  cdu- 

16  May,  1818,  and 

House  pro- 

eating,  and  apprenticing  chil- 

codicils,  20  & 21 

perty  and 

May,  1824 ; rents  stone  quarry. 

of  land,  house 

bcrtics  of  Londonderry,  tho 

property  & quar- 
ry, producing 
£88  7 sAd.  yearly, 
also  the  sum  of 

Derry  side  of  the  Foyle,  or 
village  of  Muff,  County  of 
English,  and  those  of  superior 
talents,  book-keeping  and  navi- 

£36,950  lent  on 

mortgages,  &c., 

producing£!670 

11s.  6 d.  yearly. 
Slat.  1 Wat.  IV. 
ch.  47. 

Expenditure  on 

pies  of  sound  Christian  mora- 
lity, and  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ  to  ho  taught 

to  bo  Protestants  or  Protestant 

19s.  ad. 

Hon.  the  Irish 



(Salary 

Education  in  connexion 

Society,  annual 
application  of 

from  funds 
of  Society.) 

with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

(£10  10s. 

ciety,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1836. 

from  funds 
ofSociety.) 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 

12  2 9 

(Part  of 

ciety,  annual 

salary  from 

application  of 
funds  from  1835. 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Vide  Londonderry. 

p.  600. 

Irish  Society  pro- 

mise  of  grant  of 

site. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Londonderry , First 
Presbyterian,  Sun- 


Londonderry;  Fountain- 
street,  Industrial, 
Bagged. 


Londonderry ; Fountain- 
street,  Iteformed 
Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day. 


Londonderry,  Fourth 
Presbyterian,  Sun- 


Londondsrry ; Great 
James's-street,  Na- 
tional, Boys, 


Londonderry ; Great 
James’s-street,  Na- 
tional, Girls. 


Beaming;  writing;  aritli. 


Londonderry ; Naylor’ 


Londonderry ; Pump- 
street,  Dean  and 
Curate’s,  Sunday. 


Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Needlework;  knitting;  net- 
ting and  crochet. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presby- 
terians. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; geometry  ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration ; 
natural  history ; book- 
keeping; navigation. 

Tailoring  ; shoemaking ; 
gardening. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, Boman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Boman 
Catholics,  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 


Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 


Beading. ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography  ; his- 
tory ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 


-L 


Committee.  House,  £7. 


0 |lrisli  Society, 
£10;  National 
Board,  £2 


Irish  Society, 
£10;  National 
Board, 
Congregat 


IS 


Irish  Society. 


Irish  Society, 
£20 ; Com- 
mittee, £10. 


washing, 

lodging. 


State  of  Instruction, 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 

Sunday  school. 


Not  inspected  hy 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


4s.  Ad.  to 
8s.  8 d.  , 
some  free. 


Satisfactory. 

'.s  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.p.  619. 

Bor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
11034  et  seq. 


Satisfactory ; school 
premises  unsuit- 
able ; visitation 
required. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A C. 

p.  620. 


Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 


is  used  as  a class-roi 
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Name  of  School. 


Londonderry ; St.  Co- 
lumb’s,  National, 
Boys. 


Londonderry ; St.  Co- 
lumb’s.  National, 
Girls. 


Londonderr, 

Prosbyte; 

day. 


application 
funds  from  1830. 
Vide  Londonderr 
p.  (300. 

L.  L.  Pund,  £13 
9s.  3d. ; subscri; 

in  trustees. 

| Identical  with  pre- 
school premises. 

| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application 
funds  from  1 
Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 

fundsfrom  184(3. 
Vide  Londonderry. 

p.  600. 

I Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1852. 
Vide  Londonderry, 


| Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
, funds  from  1844. 

| Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

I Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
fundsfrom  1842. 

I Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

I National  Board, 
£140;  subscriptions, 
I £70  ; site  vested  in 
| trustees. 

Londonderry ; Water-  j Identical  with  pre- 
side,  National,  No.  1,  ceding  as  to 
Girls.  | school  premises. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
I Society,  annual 
I application  of 
| fundsfrom  1842. 

Londonderry;  Water-  Hon.  the  Irish 
side,  National, No.  2.  Society,  annual 
application  .of 
| funds  from,  1846. 
Vide  Londonderry, 


n,  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
! fundsfrom  1845. 
| Vide  Londonderry, 

| n.  600. 

s j Hon.  the  Irish 
| Society,  annual 
| application  of 
fundsfrom  1847. 

Vide  Londonderry, 


Londonderry,  Watc 
side,  National,  No. 
Boys. 


| Net  Annual  Income. 

Estimated 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

£ s.  d. 

I £ s.  d. 

1 (Part  of 
'salary  fron 
J funds  of 
1 Society.) 

£ s.  d. 

Site. 

n li  6 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

- 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

— 

— 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

Site. 

6 16  0 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

— 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

(£5  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

- 

- 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
funds  of 
Society). 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 


Course  op  Instruction. 


Spelling ; reading ; tables ; 
natural  history ; English  j 
history ; geography. 
Vocal  music. 

Scripture  lesson  read  by 
mistress ; Church  cate- 


Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar ; arithmetic. 
Needlework ; knitting. 
Roman  Catholic  prayers 
and  catechism. 


Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting. 

Roman  Catholic 
j chism  to  Roman  Catlio- 

• Reading ; writing ; gra: 
geography;  arithmetic  . 
;urntion ; book-keeping, 
lain  needlework  ; knitting, 
-riptures  to  those  who  do 
lot  object;  Church  ( 1‘ 
:hism  to  Church  childi 
j Presbyterian  catechism 
” -esbyterians. 


Reading ; writing  ; gram- 
1 mar;  writing  from  dic- 
tation ; geography ; 
arithmetic;  geometry; 
algebra ; book-keeping. 

I Scriptures. 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

i . 

J>  j3 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

If 

y,  ~ 

g| 
! 1 
i1 

Play-ground. 

£ 1 
< “ 

6 

United  Church. 

1 

0 

1 

JL 

O 

Changes. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

" 

£ s.  <1. 
35  0 0 

10  0 0 
Assistant. 

Irish  Society, 
£20 : Commit- 
tee, £15. 
Committee, 

~ 

163 

■ 

one. 

75 

140 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

30  0 0 

14  0 0 
Assistant. 

Irish  Society, 
£10  ; National 
Board,  £20. 
National  Board. 

ments,  £2 ; 
School  fees. 

209 

None. 

' 

144 

4s.  id. ; 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  620. 

Same. 

22  0 0 

19  0 0 
Assistant. 

Irish  Society, 
£10;  National 
Board,  £12. 
National  Board. 

ments,  £3; 
School  fees. 

209 

- 

No... 

« 

,0, 

- 

105 

- 

- 

4s.  id. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  620. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[50] 

“ 

- 

~ 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

25  0 0 

25  0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society', 
£5 ; National 
Board,  £20. 
National  Board, 

School  fees. 

96 

Small. 

41 

fS7 

is.  id.  to 
30s. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[180] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

25  0 0 

Irish  Socicty,£5; 
National  Board, 
£20. 

School  fees. 

102 

42 

3 

59 

4s.  id.  to 
10s. ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

22  0 0 

Irish  Societyr,£5; 
National  Board, 
£17. 

School  fees. 

102 

- 

Hone. 

35 

67 

3 

61 

3 

- 

4s.  4<f.  to 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
P-  620. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

36  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£10;  National 
Board,  £26. 

School  fees. 

114 

- 

None. 

56 

91 

28 

3 

60 

- 

is.  4 d.  to 
£1. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

[130] 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being  a 
Sunday  school. 

17  10  0 

Irish  Society, 
£2  10s. ; Lady 
Kicliards,  £10 ; 
Hector,  £5. 

School  fees 

66 

_ 

Sufficient. 

20 

38 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  620. 

* Religions  of  pupils  not  stated.  ' t Including  3 Covenanting  Presbyterians. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

?rom  Land. 

From  Trust 
Fluids. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Macosquin ; Camus 
Macosquin,  Girls. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  cf 
funds  from  1847. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

(Part  of 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Macosquin ; Castleroe, 
National. 

Francis  Bennett, 
will,  proved  16 
Aug.,  1820,  rent- 
charge,  £18  9s. 
3d. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1851. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Rent-charge. 

(and  part 
of  salaries 
'rom  funds 
of 

Society.) 

Mayhera,  National, 
Girls. 

Hon.  the . Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1853. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Mayhera,  National, 
No.  1. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 
Vide  Londonderry , 

p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£40;  subscrip- 
tions, £19  19s. 
9hd. ; site  vested 
in  trustees. 

Site. 

2 6 2 

(Part  of 

alary  from 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Mayhera,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; Mercer’s 
Company,  £124 
12s.  id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £152 
6s.  2d. ; Rev. 
James  Spencer 

Aug.,  1821. 

1 0 21 

Maghera;  Lisnamuck, 
National,  Boys. 

Hon.  the  Irish 
Society,  annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1847. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£102  13s.  id. ; 

subscriptions, 
£51  6s.  Sd. ; site 
vested  in  trus- 

Site. 

5 2 5 

(Part  of 

from  funds 
of  Society.) 

Maghera ; Lisnamuck, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

(Part  of 
salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

Magherafelt,  Rainey’s 
Charity. 

Hugh  Rainey, 
will,  11  April, 
1707;  Stat.  11., 
Geo.  II,  chap.  2, 
appropriating  a 
rent-charge  ol 
£161  10s.  9 d. 

Rent-charge 

Magherafelt;  Coolshin 
ney. 

Rev.  Richard  01- 
pherts,  lease  for 
99  years,  1 Jan., 
1827. 

0 1 31 

3 8 10 

- 

- 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  (iOO. 


Eor  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  of  Camus 
and  Castleroe  school, 
£4  12s.  id.  each  ; for 
premiums  and  clothing 
poor  children  attending 
it,  £4  12s.  id.,  and  for 
minister  to  preach  occa- 
sionally in  such  school- 
house,  £4  12s.  id. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 


E or  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism  to 
children  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

Deed. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 

Vide  Londonderry,  p. 


Course  or  Instruction. 


For  educating,  clothing, 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography. 
Needlework ; netting. 
Scriptures. 


Plain  and  fancy  needlc- 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 
Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Presby.. 
terian  catechism  toPresJ 
byterians. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; history  ; geogra- 1 
phy ; arithmetic.  1 

Needlework  ; knitting 
crochet. 

Scriptures  to  all  except 
Roman  Catholics ; Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Reading ; writing  ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Roman 
Catholic  catechism  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 
Scriptures. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; algebra ; geo- 
, metry. 

[Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  RomanlCatholics,  and| 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 


Farm  and  domestic  la-| 
bour. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 


Copy  of  i 
For  a school  at  Cool- 
sliinney,  under  regula- 
tion of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritb- 1 
metic. 

Scriptures. 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

' 

i . 

Number,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

E E 

l\ 
a 11 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suitcc 

’lay-ground. 

If 
< ° 

« 

6 

O 

Roman  Catholic 

£ 

. 

O 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

- 

£ s.  d. 
17  10  0 

Irish  Society, 
£2  10s.  ; Lady 
Richards,  £8 ; 
subscribers,  £7. 

School  fees. 

86 

Sufficient. 

20 

45 

» 

1 

32 

- 

greater 

number 

free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 

p.  620. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

27  10  0 

7 10  0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Thomas  Bennett, 
£5  ; Irish  So- 
ciety, £2  10s.  ; 
National  Board, 
£20. 

Thomas  Bennett, 
£5 ; Irish  So- 
ciety, £2  10s. 

School  fees. 

209 

Sufficient. 

34 

52 

40 

4s.  id.  to 
6s.; 

some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

35  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£5  ; National 
Board,  £30. 

School  fees. 

80 

- 

Sufficient. 

42 

90 

11 

- 

31 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
14s. 

No  pupils  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

29  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£5  ; National 
Board,  £24. 

School  fees. 

90 

- 

it™. 

36 

™ 

» 

57 

8 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C, 

p.  620. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

10  0 0 

Rector. 

ments  and 
land,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

292 

- 

Ko»e. 

42 

69 

32 

17 

20 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
8s.  8tf. 

Very  satisfactory; 
salary  of  master 
inadequate. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  620. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

19  10  0 

Irish  Society,  £2 
10s. ; National 
Board,  £17. 

- 

156 

- 

Sufficient. 

27 

71 

- 

65 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. 

Satisfactory. 

Same. 

19  10  0 

20  0 0 

Trustee. 

House  £4, 
andoverplu 
of  profits 
of  farm  after 

35 

11 

Small. 

10 

*10 

- 

- 

- 

Tree. 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner's 

Not  satisfactory ; 
endowment  inade- 
quate to  carry  out 
trusts  of  will. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  620. 

Tor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
10573  et  seq. 

For  further  Evi- 
dence taken  by 
Assistant  Com- 

Doc.  Ev.  vol.  ii, 
p.  315. 

9 10  0 

Salters’  Com- 
pany, £7 ; Dra- 
pers’Company, 
£2  10s. 

School  fees 

95 

Sufficient. 

46 

is.  id. 

Unsatisfactory ; ac- 
commodation very 
defective. 

Vide  Ex. Rep. A.C. 

p.  621. 

• 3 pupils  children  of  Presbyterian  parents. 
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Green-street,  Na- 1 proved  4 March, 


Newtownlimioady;  Pound  Stat-  10  Geo.  I. 
lane, Erasmus  Smith's  Vide  Table  of 
English,  Parochial,  General  Endow- 
Boys.  mails,  p.  731. 


Newlownlimioadi);  Pound  Identical  \ 
lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  ceding. 
English,  Parochial, 

Girls. 


Tamlaght  Pinlagau,  Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
Parochial.  ciety.  annual  | 

application  of 
funds  from  1838.' 

Vide  Londonderry, 
;>.  600. 

Marcus  M‘Caus- 
land,  renewable 
lease,  15  March, 
1830. 

Tamlaght  Pinlagau,  Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
Sunday  Schools.  ciety,  annual 

application  of 
funds  from  1838. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

Tamlaght  O'Crilly  ; David  York, grant, 


funds  from  1835. 
Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 


Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

lion,  the  Irish  So- 


application  ol 
funds  from  1837 
Vide  Londonderry , 


Endowment. 

1 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Acreage. 

' 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land, 

■ Object. 

Bent-charge. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

6 10  0 — 

For  education  of  poor 
children  attending  the 
school  attached  to  Pres- 
byterian congregation  of 
Drumachose,  of  which 
the  Bev.  George  Steen 
is  minister. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

- 

~ 

— ~ 

Same. 

- 

~ 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
general 
fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

- 

~ 

(Part  of 
alary  from 
general 
fund.) 

s‘“- 

Site. 

2 6 0 

(Part  of  — 

rom  funds 
ofSociety.) 

Education  in  connexion 
witli  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600.1 

- 

- 

(£5  from  — 

funds  of 
Society.) 

s™. 

Site. 

3 14  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se-  ! 
lected  by  minister  of  j 
parish  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  1 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

(£15  from  — 

funds  of 
Society.) 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 

6 0 0 

11  17  7 

(Salary  — 

from  funds 
ofSociety.) 

Same. 

Site  and 
small  plot 
around 
the  house. 

(Part  of  — 

salary  from 
funds  of 
Society.) 

mar ; geography’;  arith- 
metic ; geometry ; men. 
suration. 

Vocal  music  (Mullah). 

Scriptures  to  Protestants- 
Church  catechism  to' 
Church  children,  and 
Presbyterian  catechism 
to  Presbyterians. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  Inncy  needlework; 
knitting. 

Vocal  music  (Ilullah). 


mar ; geography’;  arith- 
metic ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Ncedlework ; knitting. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Seriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  I’rcsbyte- 


ir ; geography, 
pt-ures  ; Church  cate- 
ism  to  Church  cliil- 


Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pfes- 

Beading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; natu- 
ral history ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children,  and  Presbyte- 
rian catechism  to  Pres- 
byterians. 

Beading;  writing;  gram- 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1 . 

& 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Yalueof 

other 

Emoluments. 

§1 

of  Boarders 
itories  suiter 

i’lny-ground 

If 

5 

I 

| 

2 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

;5  " 

< “ 

O 

« 

£ 

O 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rule  s,  1855. 

X , 

29  3 0 

Trustee  of  Conn’s 
bequest,  .£3  5s.; 
National  Board, 

School  fees. 

80 

- 

- 

45 

70 

9 

23 

35 

3* 

4s.  id.  to 
30s. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Ref  .A.  C- 

Same. 

27  5 0 

Trustee  of  Conn's 
bequest, £3  5s. ; 
NationalBoard, 
£24. 

. 

School  fees. 

80 

- 

- 

50 

8 

10 

32 

- 

4s.  id  to 
£1  ; 

some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  621. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

30  0 0 

Governors,  £9 ; 
Hector,  £21. 

Gratuity 

Ch.Kd.Soc. 
School  fees. 

116 

- 

Korn. 

50 

30 

18 

- 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

Same. 

18  12  0 

Governors,  £6 ; 
Hector, £12  12s. 

School  fees 

Ilf 

- 

None. 

20 

37 

20 

14 

- 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

— 

12  3 0 

Irish  Society, £5; 
Rector,  £4  ; 
MarcusM’Caus- 
land,  £3  3s. 

School  fees 

60 

None. 

58 

104 

26 

73 

“ 

4s.  to  6s.  ; 

Satisfactory ; mas- 
ter’s salary  inade- 
quate; school  ac- 
commodation in- 
sufficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
7-  621. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  C'om- 

Sunday  schools.  ° 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Subscribers. 

ments,  £2 ; 
School  fees. 

Ol 

None. 

30 

45 

33 

“ 

4s.  4 cl.  to 
6s. 

No  pupils  present  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
visit ; school  re- 
quisites very  deli- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

36  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£10;  National 
Board,  £26. 

School  fees. 

80 

None. 

29 

3 

4s.  4d.  to 
£1. 

Satisfactory  ; ven- 
tilation defective. 

- 

20  0 0 

Irish  Society. 

House  and 
land,  £9. 

96 

- 

Sufficient. 

30 

67 

-t 

- 

- 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
Ss.;  great- 
er number 

Satisfactory. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

31  0 0 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society, 
£5  ; National 
Board,  £20 ; 
Governor  of 
Culmore  Fort, 
£6. 

National  Board. 

Gratuity ; 
School  fees. 

87 

Small. 

58 

S4 

‘ 

87 

40 

4s.  id. 
to  30s. 

Very  satisfactory'. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  621. 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  . t Religions  of  pupils  not  stated. 


VOL.  III. 
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Endowment. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Acreage. 


From  Trust 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration : 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  Protestant 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
English,  and  for  such 
other  uses  and  pur- 
poses as  are  expressed 
in  the  will  of  Erasmus 
Smith.  Deed. 


(Salary 

general 

fund.) 


Teinplemore ; Eden- 
Ballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 


Building  grant 
from  G overnors, 
£903  13s.  lOrf. ; 
subscriptions, 
£300 ; Bishop  of 
Derry,  grant, 
12  Oct.  1810. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding as  to 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Needlework ; knitting. 
Scriptures  j Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Same. 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600. 


Templemore ; Eden- 
Ballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Girls. 


funds  of 
Society  for 
salary, 
Sunday 
schools, 
&c.) 


(Part  of 
salary 
from  funds 
of  Society.) 


Templemore;  Mi 
National,  Boys 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 


Templemore : 
Girls. 


Reading ; writing ; 


Templemore ; Race- 
course, National. 


(Part  of 
salary 
from  funds 
ofSociety). 


(Salary 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 


from  funds 
ofSociety.) 


1838. 

Londonder 
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Course  of  Instruction. 


Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1826. 

Vide  Londonderry, 
p.  600. 

i,  Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1836. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£165  16s.  Sd. ; 
subscriptions, 
£123  5s.  \0d. ; 

trustees. 

l,  Identical  with 
preceding  as  to 
school  premises. 

Hon. the  Irish  So- 
ciety,annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1836. 

• Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety,annual  ap- 
plication of  funds 
from  1835. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

Irish  Society, 
promise  of  lease. 


_ (Salary 

pom  funds 
ofSociety.) 


7 14  0 (Part  of 
salary 
from  funds 
ofSociety). 


Education  in  connexion  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
with  Protestant  religion,  mar;  geography;  arith- 
Vide  Londonderry,  p.  600.  metie. 

Scripture  extracts ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Ro- 
man Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  Presbyterian  cate- 
chism to  Presbyterians. 


Plain  needlework;  knitting. 
Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 


Templemore;  Race-  Hon.  the  Irish 
course,  Presbyterian,  Society,  annual 
Sunday.  application  of 

funds  from  1855. 
Vide  Londonderry, 


- (£5  from 

funds  of 
Society.) 


Templemore  ; Shan-  Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
tallow,  National.  ciety, annual  ap- 

plication of  funds 
from  1636. 

Vide  Londonderry, 

p.  600. 

National  Board, 
£78  6s.  Sd  ; sub- 
scriptions, £59 
6s.  3</.;  site  vest- 
ed in  trustees. 

Templemore ; Sheriff’s  Hon.  the  Irish 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scripture  extracts ; 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 


Needlework ; knitting; 

flowering;  embroidery. 
Scripture  extracts  ; Ro- 
man Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 
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Master. 

School.  I 

Pupils. 

i . 

Number.  J 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Yalueof 

other 

Emoluments. 

il 

z u 

|'l 

e -g 
z a 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during- 
curront  year. 

« 

O 

United  Church. 

1 

| 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

30  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
garden,  £3 ; 
£6  in  lieu 
of  land ; 
Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc. ; 
School  fees. 

138 

50 

65 

48 

2 

15 

4s.  id.  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

1 

12  0 0 

Irish  Society. 

Gratuity 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.  ; 
School  fees. 

138 

None. 

37 

53 

30 

23 

4s.  id. 

Pupils  dismissed 
before  Assistant 
Commissioner's 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

32  0 0 

Irish  Society, 
£15 ; National 
Board,  £17. 

ments  and 

garden.  £2 ; 

School  fees. 

116 

' -• 

Small. 

20 

36 

1 

26 

9 

- 

4s.  id. ; 
greater 
number 
free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

5 0 0 

Irish  Society. 

School  fees. 

116 

- 

S.m* 

18 

J 

• 

- 

10 

- 

Same. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  621. 

In  local  patron, 
•with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

61  0 0 

8 0 0 
■Work- 
mistress. 

Irish  Society, 
£15  ; National 
Board,  £46. 
National  Board. 

House  and 
garden,  £5 ; 
School  fees. 

90 

— 

70 

109 

11 

11 

84 

3* 

2s.  to  20s. 
some  free. 

Very  satisfactory; 
house  accommo- 
dation for  master 
very  insufficient. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  621. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, being 
a Sunday  school. 

e,Qmn 

49 

Not  satisfactory ; 
want  of  local  visi- 
tation. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C . 

21  0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

£5  ; National 
Board,  £14. 
Irish  Society', £5; 
National  Board, 
£16. 

6s. 

- 

5 0 0 

Irish  Society. 

School  fees. 

17C 

Sufficient. 

56 

1 

27 

2Sf 

“ 

4s.  id.  to 
6s. ; some 
free.. 

Mistress  very  in- 
sufficient; school 
premises  in  bad 
condition. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

950: 

! 163 

3655 

1092 

1587 

48 

* Independents.  t Including  3 Covenanting  Presbyterians. 

Vol.  III.  4 12 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Iucome. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Costledawson,  Scrip- 
tural. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Vesey, 
will,  proved,  7 Novem- 
ber, 1844,  £68  4s.  id. 

A.  R.  I>. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 11 

For  a Scriptural  school  at  Castledawson. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Clondermot;  Greenan. 

John  Cowan,  lease  for  91 
years,  12  September, 
1829. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school  under  regulation  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Cumber, ' Lower ; 
Augliel. 

William  Hamilton  Ashe, 
grant,  21  December, 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

- 

For  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Deed. 

Cumber,  Lower ; 

.Ballinamore. 

Robt.Gilfinnin  and  others, 
, grant,  1 November, 
1826. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

For  education  of  children  of  parish  of  Cum- 
ber, under  Kildare-place  Society.  Deed. 

Londonderry,  Royal, 

James,  I.,  29  March, 
1613. 

485  3 32* 

For  a free  school,  for  education,  in  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  religion.  Charters , 

1613.  Instructions  of  Corporation  of  London, 
1616. 

Londonderry.  Young’s 
Charity,  Girls. 

Joseph  Young,  will, 
proved  15  July,  1843, 
bequeathing  residue  of 
real  and  personal  estate, 
producing  about  £1,000 
yearly,  of  which  a sum 
of  £700,  and  £50  a-year, 
has  become  available. 

1000  0 0 

21  0 0 

£500  for  building  and  furnishing  a school- 
house  in  city  or  suburbs  of  Londonderry: 
and  residue  of  real  and  personal  estate,  for 
maintaining,  educating,  and  clothing  as 
many  girls  under  age  of  sixteen  years, 
bom  of  parents  resident,  and  belonging  to, 
said  city  or  liberties,  as  funds  will  permit. 
Establishment  to  be  under  regulation  of 

of^lm  Presbyterian  meeUng^houVesrand 
the  officiating  minister  of  Covenanting 
meeting-house,  Fountain-street. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Magliera;  Colagh. 

Andrew  and  Robert 
Johnston,  grant,  21 
August,  1827. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

— 

— 

For  use  of  Kildare-place  Society.  Deed. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly; 
Gienone. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s. 
Id. ; subscriptions,  £13 
16s.  Ud. ; Rev.  Robert 
Collis,  grant,  30  Dee., 
1820. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly ; 
Innishrush. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £18  9s.  3d. ; 
subscriptions,  £18  9s. 
3d. ; Henry  Ellis,  grant, 
15  August,  1825. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly, 
Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
site  to  be  granted. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

~ 

~ 

Total,  . 

485  3 32 

6 10  0 

1000  0 

23  0 11 

Table,  No.  3 Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

From  Laud. 

From  Trust 

Coleraine  ; Commons,  Roman  Catholic, 
Schools. 

Patrick  M ‘Henry,  will,  proved21  June,  1851, 
devise  of  house  property,  producing  £20 

House 

property. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
20  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
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Operation.  County  of  Londonderry. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

Not  yet  built. 

Not  established ; at  first  from  a difficulty  in 
procuring  a site,  and  now  from  a want  of 
funds  to  carry  out  proposal.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  10558 

- 

In  good  condition. 

The  last  teacher  having  left  the  school  from 
ill  health,  it  has  since  remained  closed. 

Rep.  A.C. 

House  well  adapted  for  a school. 

Vide  E.v.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  622. 

- 

In  bad  repair. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  funds  to  maintain  a 
teacher.  Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  could  not  support  a master, 
without  Parliamentary  assistance. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Roofless. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  establishment  of 
Fawney  School  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

... 

School  never  established.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  General  Report  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society’s 
Schools,  vide  App.  to  Rep.,  p.  16. 

In  trustees,  senior  offi- 
ciating clergymen  of 
Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, and  officiating 
minister  of  Covenanting 
meeting-house,  Foun- 
tain-street. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Not  yet  built. 

Not  established.  The  entire  endowment  does 
not  arise  until  after  deaths  of  numerous  an- 
nuitants. 

The  funds  in  hands  at  present  are  £700, 
with  an  income  of  only  £50  per  annum, 
which  would  be  far  short  of  the  amount 
trustees  should  have,  before  undertaking  to 
build  and  maintain  an  establishment  such 
as  contemplated  by  testator.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  particulars  of  endowment,  vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.  p.  622. 

- 

Dilapidated. 

Discontinued,  when  the  aid  given  by  Kil- 
dare-place  Society  was  withdrawn,  school 
fees  were  inadequate  for  remuneration  of 
teacher.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  ruins. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  withdrawal 
of  annual  grant  by  Kildare-place  Society. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  ruins. 

Discontinued  from  want  of  funds  to  pay 
teacher.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

Son.. 

Discontinued  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  teacher. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Endowment.  County  of  Londonderry. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

For  supporting  and  maintaining  the  Commons 
Schools  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel.  Extracts  from  Wills.  ■ 

Devisee’s  marriage  without  consent ; or  death 
after  marriage  without  issue,  or  death  unmar- 
ried. i 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

The  devisee  is  still  living,  and  lias  been  married 
with  consent.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  4 — Endowments 


Endowment. 


Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  B.  1>. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Desertlyn  j Larrycor- 
mick. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £69  4s.  7 d.  ; 
subscriptions, £73;  Samuel 
Wright,  renewable  lease, 
19  February,  1825. 

0 2 23 

4 18  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Drumachose,  Erasmus 
L Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Buildinggrant  from  Gover- 
nors, £276  18 s.  (id.  ; Rev. 
Elias  Thackeray,  grant, 
26  February,  1814. 

1 0 0 

9 6 1 

— 

~ 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

2T(/rai, ErasmusSmith's, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Gover- 
nors, £600 ; subscriptions, 
£200 ; Mercers’  Company, 
grant,  24  December,  1812. 

3 0 38 

27  4 9 

- 

— 

For  an  English  school.  Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
select’d  by  Governors,  Church  catechism, 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Tamlaglit  Finlagan ; 

Ballykelly,  Protest- 
\ant  Charter. 

Earl  of  Tyrone,  renewable 
lease,  1748. 

70  1 36 

70  9 6 

For  instruction  of  Goman  Catholics  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations  ; in  Scriptures,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  religion. 

Charter. 

Total, 

75  1 17 

41  9 0 

70  9 6 

~ 

Table,  No.  5 — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Londonderry. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Clondermot;  Prehen. 

House  and  two  acres 
of  land  from  Colonel 
Knox ; a grant  of 
donation  from  Hon. 
the  Irish  Societv, 
1837. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  444,  and  Return  of 
Irish  Society. 

This  school  has  been  some  time  closed,  and 
the  grant  from  the  Irish  Society  trans- 
ferred to  another  school.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  land  and  house  were  secured 
for  educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Kilcronaghan ; Mona- 
shinare. 

Rev.  Marcus  M'Caus- 
land,  lease  of  site 
for  one  year,  29 
August,  1826. 

Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

The  Rev.  M.  M'Causland  leased  the  site 
for  one  year,  and  so  year  by  year  as  long  ; 
as  the  Society  required  same ; no  other  1 
grant  has  been  made,  and  the  school  is  ! 
now  under  the  National  Board. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

' 

Londonderry,  Blue. 

Premises  held  under 
Irish  Society,  and 
school  supported  by 
Bishop,  Dean,  and 
Corporation  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

Reports  from  Commissioners  on 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ire- 
land, 1833,  p.  1175. 

It  appears  that  this  school  never  had  any 
endowment,  and  was  supported  by  volun- 
tary aid  from  Bishop  of  Derry  for  cho- 
risters of  Cathedral.  It  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Londondern/ ; Michel- 
bourne’s  Charity. 

John  Michelbourne, 
will,  bequeathing 
£!8a-year  for  cha- 
ritable purposes. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  IRep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  549. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  part  of 
Mr.  Michelbourne’s  bequest  was  applied 
to  educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

Maglierafelt,  Vesey’s 
Charity. 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Vesey, 
will,  proved  7 Nov., 
1844,  bequeathing 
£100  to  build  two 
schoolhouses. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

Testator  during  his  life  gave  the  sum  of 
£40  towards  the  erection  of  this  school, 
but  no  endowment  appears  to  have  been 
created.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  10558  et 
scq. 
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Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Lease  in  custody  of  John  Litton,  Esq.,  late 
secretary  and  law  agent  to  Commissioners 
of  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Building 
Fund. 

The  term  of  twenty  years  has  expired,  and  the  lease  has  not  been 
renewed.  It  is  stated  that  the  school  dwindled  away  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers.  Rep.  A.  C. 

The  premises  were  well  suited  for  a 
school.  Rep.  A.C. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  549. 

This  school  was  for  some  years  in  a very  flourishing  condition, 
but  from  neglect  of  teacher,  and,  perhaps,  the  introduction  of 
National  Schools  into  the  neighbourhood,  the  school  dwindled 
down  to  ten  or  fifteen  pupils.  The  Governors  having  withdrawn 
their  grant,  the  premises  feU  back  into  possession  of  rector. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

The  house  having  been  stripped  of 
every  thing  that  could  be  removed, 
is  now  a complete  wreck. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Same. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Board  were  obliged,  from  a failure  in  the 
rentals  during  the  years  1846-8,  to  discontinue  several  of  their 
establishments,  and  this  amongst  the  number.  Premises  sur- 
rendered to  the  grantors.  Rep.  A.  C. 

School,  though  no  longer  endowed, 
is  maintained  in  a liberal  manner 
by  the  Mercers'  Company. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Same. 

The  school  was  suppressed  by  order  of  Incorporated  Society,  dated 
5 May,  1819,  the  assistance  of  Parliamentary  grants  having  been 
withdrawn.  No  trace  of  former  schoolhouse  now  appears. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  William  Dwyer  Ferguson,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 


County  of 
Londonderry. 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

A ghadowey;  Ringsend,  National  School — By  deed  dated  22nd  J uly,  1 826,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richard- 
son, of  Somerset,  granted  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Aghadowey,  that  part  of 
the  lands  of  Shanlongford,  containing  two  roods,  Cunningham  measure,  whereon  the  Ringsend  school 
then  stood,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  subject  to  a nominal  rent  of  one  peppercorn, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  a school  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

The  two  roods  of  land  mentioned  in  the  above-mentioned  grant  are  not  now  attached  to  the  school; 
more  than  three-fourths  appear  to  have  been  detached  from  it  at  some  time  or  other.  I saw  a space 
of  ground  fenced  in  and  hedged,  containing  about  two  roods  ; but  a new  fence  has  been  made  detach- 
ing the  greater  part  from  it,  and  leaving  but  a few  perches  of  land,  now  used  for  play-ground,  con- 
nected with  the  school. — [18th  September,  1856.] 

BaUyaghran ; Agherton,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Boys’  School — The  house,  which  was  originally 
a very  substantial  building,  is  now  being  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  I consider  the  establishment  on 
too  large  a scale  for  a school  whose  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  pupils.  The  mas- 
ter seems  to  be  an  efficient  one ; but  either  the  locality  is  not  capable  of  giving  a large  number  of 
pupils,  or  circumstances,  which  I have  not  discovered,  hinder  their  attendance — [10th  September, 
1 856.] 

Ballyrashane , National  School — I examined  three  of  the  eldest  children  present,  aged  from  seven 
to  ten  years.  They  wrote  from  dictation  very  well.  One  answered  very  well  in  English  grammar, 
and  the  other  two  respectably.  They  all  answered  particularly  well  in  geography  and  arithmetic. 
I was  quite  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  school. — [10th  September,  1856.] 

Bally  will  in  ; Cloyfin,  National  School. — I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged 
from  eio-ht  to  eleven  years,  in  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
The  wilting  of  two  was  very  good.  The  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  of  all 
was  extremely  good. — [10th  September,  1856.] 

Balteagh  ; Ardmore,  Parochial,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. — I am  unable  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
respecting  these  schools.  The  specimen  which  I witnessed  was  not  favourable  ; but  it  very  pro- 
bably was  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  period  of  harvest,  keeping  away  the  more 
intelligent  and  advanced  pupils. 

I endeavoured  to  examine  five  of  the  best  pupils  present,  aged  from  eight  to  ten  years.  _ One 
wrote  from  dictation  well ; two  only  pretty  well ; and  two  badly.  I could  get  no  answer  to  very  simple 
questions  in  geography  and  English  grammar.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  was  indifferent.  They 
all  read  pretty  well. — [20th  September,  1 856.] . 

Banagher,  Parochial  School. — From  the  small  attendance  of  the  pupils,  I could  form  no  safe 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  school.  There  is  a very  fine  foundation  for  a school  so  far  as  a house 
and  situation  are  concerned  ; but  the  average  attendance  is  very  insignificant.  Of  the  pupils  present 
only  one  could  write  from  dictation.  He  did  so  tolerably  well,  and  answered  pretty  well  in  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  others  were  mere  infants  — [20th  October,  1856.] 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Agliadowey ; Rings- 
end, National. 


BaUyaghran ; 
Agherton,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


Ballyrashane, 

National. 


Ballywillin ; Cloyfin, 
National. 


Balteagh ; Ardmore, 
Parochial,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Banagher, Parochial. 
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County  op 
Londonderry. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Bovevagh;  Burnfoot, 
National. 


Clondermot ; Caw. 


Clondermot ; 
Clooney,  Girls. 


Clondermot ; 
Culkeeragh. 


Bovevagh  ; Burnfoot,  National  School- — A complaint  was  made  to  me  by  a former  pupil  of  the  school 
that  the  master  practised  great  severity  and  cruelty  towards  the  pupils.  On  examination  he  admitted 
that  he  did  occasionally  strike  them  on  the  head  with  a rule. 

The  master  resides  about  three  miles  from  the  school,  and  his  attendance  is  very  unpunctual.  The 
school  is  not  in  a satisfactory  state.  I examined  three  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  from 
eight  to  ten  years.  One  wrote  well  from  dictation,  and  answered  well  in  geography  and  arithmetic  ; 
the  other  two  answered  and  wrote  very  indifferently. — [15th  October,  1856.] 

Clondermot;  Caw  School. — The  house  generally  seems  to  be  greatly  neglected.  In  the  flooring 
of  the  schoolroom  there  are  several  apertures  in  which  a child  might  break  its  leg.  This  would 
hardly  be  expected  in  a schoolhouse  of  this  character,  within  a short  distance  of  Londonderry. 

I examined  five  of  the  pupils,  aged  from  nine  to  thirteen  years.  The  writing  from  dictation  of 
four  of  them,  was  very  good.  One  answered  well  in  English  grammar  and  geography.  The  rest 
respectably  in  grammar ; but  indifferently  in  geography.  All  answered  well  in  arithmetic. 

On  the  whole,  I consider  the  school  neither  above  nor  below  a moderate  average f3rd  October 

1856.] 

Clondermot;  Clooney,  Girls’  School. — No  maps  of  a suitable  kind;  a very  deficient  stock  of  books; 
no  efficient  inspection.  I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  from  seven  to 
ten  years.  Three  wrote  from  dictation  correctly ; only  one  answered  anything  in  grammar  and 
geography ; and  three  answered  respectably  in  arithmetic. — [3rd  November,  1856.] 

Clondermot;  Culkeeragh  School. — There  is  neither  discipline  nor  instruction  in  this  school. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a school  but  in  name.  I do  not  think  it  answers  any  of  the  purposes  of  a school, 
and  I consider  that  the  annual  endowment  bestowed  by  the  Irish  Society  towards  its  support  is  thrown 
away.  It  virtually  has  no  books.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  converted  into  mere  reading-books, 
for  want  of  books  proper  for  that  purpose.  There  are  no  maps,  and,  when  I visited,  but  one  slate- 
pencil.  The  other  ordinary  requisites  of  a school  were  equally  deficient.  The  roll  (if  there  be  any) 
was  not  in  the  schoolroom.  There  is  no  register  or  report-book.  There  is  no  visitation,  except  by 
the  members  of  the  family  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who,  1 doubt  not,  discharge  their  duty  to 
the  school  in  the  most  exemplary  manner;  but  they  can  never  supply  the  want  of  extern  visitation. 

The  school  is,  in  fact,  a private  school  for  the  tenantry  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  supported 
entirely  by  a grant  from  the  Irish  Society.  It  appears  from  the  master’s  evidence,  that  no  part  of 
his  miserably  small  salary  comes  from  the  proprietor,  whose  tenants’  children  are  educated  in  the  school  • 
and  neither  a suitable  house  nor  the  commonest  school  requisites  are  provided,  nor  is  the  school  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  or  the  National  Board,  whence  proper  supervision  and 
direction  might  be  had.  I therefore  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the  grant  of  the  Irish  Society  is  not  judi- 
ciously bestowed  in  this  instance ; and  further,  that  no  grant  should  be  given  in  such  a case  as  this 
but  in  aid  of  some  equal  or  adequate  contribution  given  by  the  proprietor. 

When  a teacher’s  salary  is  limited  to  £10  and  the  trifle  which  school  fees  can  produce,  it  is  a mere 
pension  or  superannuation,  and  it  cannot  be  available  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

I asked  for  five  pupils  who  could  write.  Only  one  was  produced,  aged  about  twelve  years, 
who  wrote  from  dictation  very  indifferently.  He  answered  in  English  grammar  very  badly.  I 
examined  him  and  three  others  in  geography,  but  could  get  no  answer,  and  scarcely  any  answer  in 
arithmetic.  I asked  them  to  read — they  did  so  rapidly,  indistinctly,  and  badly.  The  school  was  like 
a bear-garden  during  my  visit.— [3rd  October,  1856.] 


Coleraine;  Beres- 
ford-place,  Irish 
Society’s,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Coleraine ; Killowen- 
street,  Girls. 


Coleraine;  Beresford-place,  Irish  Society’s.  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — These  schools  participate  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  benefit  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  by 
their  charter  for  the  plantation  and  improvement  of  the  county  of  Londonderry.  A portion  of  the  funds 
of  the  Irish  Society  has  been  appropriated  to  these  schools  since  the  year  1613.  At  present,  it  appears, 
from  the  general  statement  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure,  printed  under  their  authority,  that  a 
sum  of  £263  had  been  expended  for  the  support  of  these  schools  during  the  year  ending  12th  February, 
1S56.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Honourable  Irish  Society’s  Secretary,  and  which  has  been 
printed  under  their  sanction,  it  appears  that  the  original  grant  to  this  school  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  obtaining  of  their  charter  from  King  James  the  First,  and  so  far  furnishes  a contemporaneous 
interpretation  of  its  terms  as  put  upon  them  by  the  Society  itself. 

It  appears  from  a tablet  on  the  house  that  the  present  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  vear  1705, 
and  rebuilt  in  1821. 

These  are  very  excellent  schools  of  their  class,  and  I have  scarcely  seen  any  superior  to  them. 

I examined  five  of  the  pupils  in  the  boys’  school,  aged  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years.  Their  writing 
from  dictation,  and  answering  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  was  extremely  satis^ 
factory — nothing  could  be  better. — [2nd  October,  1 856.] 

Coleraine;  Killowen-street,  Girls’  School.— The  place  used  for  a schoolroom  is  most  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose,  both  as  regards  its  position,  on  the  side  of  an  old  church-vard,  and  its  construction  as  an  old 
parish  church  It  is  a large,  gloomy,  and  unhealthy  room,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
due  degree  of  warmth  in  the  winter  time. 

The  warming  is  wretchedly  deficient,  and  there  h 
If  56.] 


5 constant  supply  of  fuel. — [17th  September, 


Coleraine ; Killowen- 
.-street,  National, 
Boys. 


Coleraine  ; Killowen-street,  National,  Boys'  School — I examined  four  of  the  boys,  aged  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  Their  writing,  and  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  were  remarkably 
good.— [15th  September,  1856.]  J 


Coleraine ; Stone- 


'Coleraino;  Tullands, 
National. 


Coleraine  ; Stone-row,  Infant  School — The  house  is  entirely  too  eonfined  for  an  infant  school;  but 
the  mistress  informs  me  that  a more  suitable  and  better  situated  building  is  being  erected  by  the 
Honourable  the  Irish  Society.  J 

The  teacher  examined  the  pupils,  in  my  presence,  in  geography,  natural  history,  and  Scriptural 
subjects.  I heir  answering  was  remarkably  good  and  extremely  gratifying.— [ 1 7th  September,  1856.] 
Coleraine;  Tullands  National  School— The  schoolhouse  is  a wretched  hovel;  the  situation  is  bad, 
and  the  school,  altogether,  a very  miserable  one. 

I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  from  eight  to  nine  years.  They  could 
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not  write  from  dictation,  and  knew  nothin#  of  grammar  or  geography,  and  scarcely  any  thing  of 
arithmetic.  Three  of  them  read  pretty  well. — [13th  September,  1856.] 

Cumber,  Lower;  Fawney  and  Cross  School — The  teacher's  compensation  in  this  school  cannot 
exceed  £12,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  or  secure  a competent  teacher.  When 
I visited  the  school  the  master  was  absent. — [8th  November,  1856.] 

Cumber,  Upper;  Parke  School. — This  school  appears  to  be  in  a very  neglected  and  miserable  con-  Cumber,  Upper ; 
flition.  The  teacher’s  salary  and  compensation  are  wholly  inadequate  to  support  him  in  the  humblest  Parke, 
manner.  The  school  is  without  books,  maps,  or  fuel ; it  is  placed  in  a corner  of  the  demesne  of 
Learmount,  and  so  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  trees,  that  the  light  is  almost 
entirely  excluded.  The  teacher  informed  me,  that  he  is  charged  a rent  of  10s.  per  annum,  instead 
of  1c l.  for  the  land  which  is  secured  by  the  deed  of  endowment. 

The  incumbent,  however,  stated,  that  the  rent  charged  is  in  respect  of  1r.  10p.  excess  land 
bevond  the  acre  of  endowment  and  a turf  bank. — [1st  November,  1850.] 

Deserloghill,  Parochial  School. — The  teacher’s  salary  is  inadequate.  The  rector  informs  me  lie  Desertoghill, 
intends  to  add  to  his  subscription,  half-yearly,  according  as  he  sees  the  master  deserving  of  aid.  Parochial. 

There  seems  to  be  a very  large  population  around  this  schoolhouse,  which  it  is  unable  to  accom- 
modate. The  rector  appears  very  solicitous  about  the  education  of  his  parishioners,  and  has  expended 
his  own  monev  on  the  repair  or  rather  restoration  of  the  schoolhouse ; but  informs  me  he  is  unable  at 
present  to  accomplish  its  enlargement,  or  to  supply  it  adequately  with  school  requisites  without 
assistance.  He  states,  that  of  the  nine  landlords  in  his  parish  who  pay  him  rent-charge,  not  one  is 
resident.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  where  so  many  elements  of  a good  school  are  present,  ade- 
quate pecuniary  assistance  has  not  been  obtained. 

The  master  being  absent  and  school  closed  when  I visited,  the  greater  portion  of  my  report  is 
founded  on  written  answers  made  by  the  master,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector,  to  queries 
forwarded  by  me. — [1st  November,  1856.] 

Dungiven  ; Termed,  Parochial  School The  warming  in  this  school  is  very  insufficient.  _ Dungiven ; Termed, 

The  teacher's  emoluments  do  not  exceed  £12.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  education  can  Par°clual. 
be  done  efficiently  at  that  rate. 

I examined  four  of  the  pupils  present,  aged  from  six  to  nine  years ; three  wrote  well ; one  only 
answered  in  grammar  and  arithmetic;  none  in  geography.  They  read  pretty  well. — [15th  October, 

1856.] 

Faughanvale;  Muf,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  Faughanvale;  Muff, 
present,  aged  from  eight  to  twelve  years.  Three  wrote  from  dictation  correctly.  Only  one  answered  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
me  in  the  simplest  questions  in  grammar  and  geography ; the  other  four  were  ignorant  of  both  n°  9 
subjects.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  was  barely  respectable. — [3rd  November,  1856.] 


Countv  or 
Londonderrv. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Cumber,  Lower; 
Fawney  and  Cross. 


Faughanvale ; Templemoyle,  Agricultural  Model,  National  School — This  school  was  established  in  Faughanvale; 

1S27,  by  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  a society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  It  was 

placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  in  the  year  1855.  It  also  participates  in  the  benefit  National. 

of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  by  their  charter  for  the 

plantation  and  improvement  of  the  County  of  Londonderry  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  appears  that 

an  annual  sum  of  £80  has  been  allocated  to  this  school  since  the  year  1 835. 

The  boys  having  had  a holiday,  were  dispersed  over  the  grounds,  and  the  school  not  in  operation 
when  I visited  the  place.  I inspected  the  house  and  grounds ; and  the  head  master  and  secretary 
furnished  me  with  written  answers  to  my  queries. — [18th  November,  1856.] 

Faughanvale;  Willsborough  School. — I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  Faughanvale; 
from  eight  to  thirteen  years.  The  writing  from  dictation  of  four  was  good;  the  answering  in  gram-  Willsborough. 
mar  and  geography  was  very  indifferent.  Two  answered  respectably  in  arithmetic ; the  other  two 
indifferently.  The  pupils  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  under  a good  system  of  teaching. — [3rd  October, 

1856.] 

Garvagh,  National  School. — Nothing  can  equal  the  confusion,  noise,  and  absence  of  discipline  which  Garvagh,  National, 
prevails  in  this  school.  It  is  a perfect  bear-garden,  and  the  master  evidently  has  not  control  over  the 
pupils.  I examined  five  of  the  eldest  pupils  present,  aged  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years.  Their 
writing  from  dictation  was  extremely  good,  and  their  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic was  remarkably  good.  ...  , 

I never  saw  so  great  a contrast  between  the  proficiency  and  the  discipline  or  a school. — Liotli 
September,  1856.J 

Kilcronaghan,  Parochial  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  from  Kilcronaghan, 
nine  to  thirteen  years.  The  writing  from  dictation  of  one  was  good;  of  the  rest,  extremely  indif-  Parochial, 
ferent.  One  answered  respectably  in  grammar ; the  rest  not  at  all.  One  answered  very  indifferently 
in  o-eography ; the  rest  not  at  all.  The  answering  in  arithmetic  was  extremely  indifferent.  They 
read  pretty  well. — [26th  September,  1856.] 


Killelagh;  Corleckey,  National  School. — I endeavoured  to  examine  five  of  the  eldest  pupils  present,  Killelagli;  Corleckey 
aged  from  six  to  thirteen  years.  They  could  not  write  from  dictation,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  National. 

English  grammar  or  geography ; and  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  simplest  tables  in  arithmetic.  They 
read  for  me  pretty  well.  r „ 

The  master  said  that  the  good  pupils  were  all  absent,  engaged  in  harvest  work. — [26th  September, 

1856.] 


Killowen  ■ Laurel  Hill,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools.— These  schools  are  in  great  want  of  some  efficient 
visitation  and  inspection  by  trained  and  competent  inspectors.  The  patron’s  family  seem  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  schools  very  well,  but  there  is  no  systematic  inspection.  I endeavoured  to  examine 
a class  of  pupils,  three  boys  and  four  girls.  Two,  aged  ten  years,  wrote  from  dictation  well;  the 
rest  wrote  and  spelled  a simple  sentence  very  badly.  The  answering  in  grammar  and  geography 
was  a! mod  nothing  ; in  arithmetic  it  was  pretty  fair.— [1 0th  September,  1856.] 

VOL.  lit.  4 K 


Killowen ; Laurel 
Hill,  Boys  and  Girls. 
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Lissan,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — I examined  six  of  the  pupils  present,  aged  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years.  The  writing  from  dictation  of  all  was  very  good.  The  answering  in  geography, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic  of  four,  was  very  good;  of  two,  pretty  good.  I was,  on  the  whole,  well  satis- 
fied with  this  school. — [23rd  September,  1 856.] 

Londonderry  Codnty  : The  Hon.  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools.— The  Irish  Society  may  be 
described  (in  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Corporation 
of  London)  as  a large  charitable  endowment  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  managed  by  an  absentee  eom- 
THElMSH  Sounds  mittee  in  London ; aad  of  a11  the  objects  of  the  plantation,  that  which  seems  most  to  bear  the 

Schools.  character  of  a continuing  and  unfulfilled  trust,  is  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

With  the  exception  of  the  keeping  of  their  own  very  excellent  school  in  the  town  of  Coleraine,  the 
Irish  Society  cannot  be  said  to  superintend,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  education  of  the 
district  committed  to  their  charge.  They  have  no  other  school  or  establishment  properly  under  their 

superintendence  or  control.  They  merely  give  grants  in  aid  to  the  Foyle  College,  the  templemoyle 

Agricultural  School,  and  to  the  other  eighty-six  schools  which  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal ; but  they  do  not  exercise  any  control  or  supervision  whatever  over  them. 
The  greater  part  of  these  schools  are,  no  doubt,  under  very  efficient  inspection,  at  the  hands  of  other 
bodies,  and  this  might  be  supposed  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Society  as  to  the  application  of  their  grants ; but  I have  found  instances  in  which  schools  struck  off 
the  roll  of  the  National  Board  from  the  incompetency  or  misconduct  of  the  teachers  (and  upon 
grounds  which,  on  examination,  I highly  approved  of),  still  continued  as  recipients  of  the  grants  of 
the  Irish  Society.  In  such  cases  the  grants  were  not  merely  thrown  away,  but  made  productive  of 
positive  mischief,  by  enabling  the  teachers  to  hold  out  against  the  National  Board ; and  by  keeping 
possession  of  the  schoolhouses,  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  proper  and  efficient  teachers.  I beg  to 
refer  to  my  reports  on  the  schools  of  Ballyougry,  Molenan,  and  Sheriff’s  Mountain,  in  illustration  of 
this  statement.  Indeed,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  Irish  Society,  its  members  being  absentees, 
living  in  London,  and  in  a constant  state  of  mutation  every  second  year,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  exercise  any  efficient  supervision  or  superintendence  over  the  schools  which  they  contribute  to ; 
and  I am  obliged  to  say  that  their  grants  are,  in  a great  many  instances,  given  without  discrimina- 
tion, as  they  are  continued  without  regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  school  and  the  locality. 
I cannot  say  that  it  is  a judicious  application  of  the  large  funds  at  their  disposal  to  distribute  them  in 
driblets  of  £5  and  £2  10s.  to  schools  here  and  there,  apparently  with  a view  to  please  all  parlies,  or 
to  put  an  end  to  the  importunities  with  which  the  deputations  from  the  Society  are  assailed  at  their 
annual  visits.  Small  grants,  such  as  these,  should  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  in  certain 
cases  they  become  instruments  of  mischief  instead  of  benefit  to  a neighbourhood.  The  grant  is  in 
itself  incapable  of  providing  an  efficient  school,  but  may  help  to  keep  up  a starveling  and  a useless 
one.  The  grant  may  become  valuable  in  aid  of  adequate  local  contributions  ; but  when  given  without 
regard  to  the  existence  of  such  support,  it  is  thrown  away.  Several  of  the  grants  of  the  Irish  Society 
are  open  to  this  observation,  that  they  are  conferred  upon  inefficient  and  useless  schools,  which  either 
did  not  deserve  or  did  not  procure  any  sufficient  local  assistance.  In  one  instance  I observed  that  the 
grant  was  given  to  support  a school  upon  a gentleman’s  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  tenantry,  and 
to  which  the  gentleman  himself  contributed  not  a farthing,  nor  would  suffer  it  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
inspection  or  assistance  from  either  the  National  Board,  or  the  Church  Education  Societv.  The 
teacher’s  salary  was  confined  to  the  £10  given  by  the  Irish  Society.  The  school  was  without  books, 
maps,  slate  pencils,  discipline,  or  instruction.  Some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miser- 
able hovels,  in  which  discipline  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  are  impossible. 

_ R appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  a trust  of  this  nature  could  be 
discharged  effectually  by  a fluctuating  body  of  London  merchants,  having  no  personal  interests,  feel- 
ings, or. sympathies  in  the  matter.  The  political  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  trust 
has,  I believe,  long  since  passed  away  ; and  as  the  members  of  the  Irish  Society  have  confessedly  no 
beneficial  interest  in  the  funds  which  they  distribute,  the  natural  and  sensible  course  would  seem  to  be, 
to  delegate  the  trust  to  local  gentlemen,  who  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
the  necessary  information,  the  community  of  feeling  and  interest,  and  the  opportunity  of  constant 
personal  inspection  and  supervision  which  are  essential  to  its  due  performance. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  have,  upon  other  and  inde- 
pendent grounds,  made  a recommendation  to  this  effect.  They  say — “ We  recommend  that  the  Irish 
Society  be  dissolved,  and  its  charter  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  its  property  be  vested  in  a 
new  set  of  trustees,  whose  number  and  character  should  be  defined  by  the  Act.” — [ Extract  from 
General  Report  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  16.] 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  endowment : — 


County  op 
Londonderry. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Lissan,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 
Londonderry 


Distribution  of  Funds  of  the  Irish  Society  applied  to  Schools  in  the  County  of 
Londonderry. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 


Aghadowey,  National, 

Ballyrashane,  National,  . 

Balteagh ; Ardmore,  Parochial,  Boys, 
Balteagh ; Ardmore,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Clondermot;  Caw, 

Clondermot;  Clooney,  Girls, 

Clondermot;  Culkeeragh, 

Clondermot;  Glendermot, 

Clondermot;  Glendermot,  Church,  Sunday, 
Clondermot;  New  Buildings,  Wesleyan,  . 
Clondermot;  Rossnagallagh,  National,  . 
Coleraine;  Beresford-place,  Irish  Society's, 
Boys  and  Girls,  .... 
Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  Sunday,  . 
Coleraine;  Killo wen-street,  Girls, 

Coleraine ; Killowen-street,  National, 
Coleraine,  Parochial,  Sunday, 

Coleraine.  Second  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 


£ s.  d. 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
10  0 0 
5 0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 

263  0 0 
5 0 0 


5 0 0 
5 0 0 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Coleraine;  Stone-row,  Infant, 

Coleraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  Sunday,  . 
Coleraine,  Wesleyan,  Sunday, 

Coleraine ; Bohill,  Agricultural,  National, 
Coleraine ; Tullands,  National,  . 
Cumber,  Lower ; Fawney  and  Cross, 
Cumber,  Lower ; Erasmus  Smith’s,  Eng- 
lish, Parochial,  .... 
Desert  Togliill,  Parochial, 

Dunboe ; Altikeeragh,  National,  . 
Dunboe ; Fermoyle,  Sunday, 

Faughanvale ; Templemoyle,  Agricultural 
Model,  National, 

Faughanvale;  Willsborough, 

Garvagh,  National, 

Killelagh;  Corleckey,  National,  . 
Killclagh ; Tierkane,  National,  . 
Killowen  ; Cranagh  Hill,  National, 


30  0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
20  0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 

80  0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
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Distribution  of  Funds  of  Irish  Society  to  Schools  in  County  of  Londonderry — continued. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Londonderry ; Bridge-street,  Congrega- 
tional, Sunday,  .... 
Londonderry ; Bridge-street,  Infant, 
Londonderry ; Derry  Diocesan  Free  School, 
or  Foyle  College, 

Londonderry , First  Presbyterian,  National, 
Boys,  ..... 
Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  National, 
Girls,  ..... 
Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 
Londonderry;  Fountain -street,  Industrial, 
Bagged,  ..... 
Londonderry ; Fountain-street,  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Sunday,  . 

Londonderry;  Fourth  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day, ..... 
Londonderry;  Great  James's-street,  Na- 
tional, Boys,  .... 
Londonderry;  Great  James’s-street,  Na- 
tional, Girls, 

iMndondernj;  Naylor’s-row, 

Londonderry ; Pump-street, 

Curates,  Sunday, 

Londonderry ; Pump-street,  Girls, 
Londonderry;  Pump-street,  Infants, 
Londonderry;  St.  Columb’s, National, Boys, 
Londonderry ; St.  Columb’s,  National,  Girls, 
Londonderry,  Second  Presbyterian,  F — 
day,  ". 

Londonderry;  Strand-road,  National, 
Londonderry,  Third  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 
Londonderry;  Waterside,  National,  No.  1, 
Boys, 


Dean  and 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Londonderry;  Waterside,  National,  No.  1, 
Girls,  ..... 
Londonderry ; Waterside,  National,  No.  2, 
Londonderry,  Wesleyan,  Sunday, 
Macosquin ; Camus  Macosquin,  Boys, 
Macosquin  ; Camus  Macosquin,  Girls, 
Macosquin ; Castleroe,  National,  . 
Mayheru,  National,  Girls, 

Maghera,  National,  No.  1, 

Maghera ; Lisnamuek,  National,  Boys, 
Maghera;  Lisnamuek,  National,  Girls, 
Tamlaght;  Finlagan,  Parochial,  . 
Tamlaglit;  Finlagan,  Sunday, 
Templemore ; Ballymagrorty,  National, 
Templemore;  Ballyougry, 

Templemore;  Culmore,  National, 
Templemore;  Eden-Ballymore,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 

Templemore ; Molenan,  National,  Boys, 
Templemore ; Molenan,  Girls, 
Templemore;  Kace-eourse,  National, 
Templemore;  Bace-course,  Presbyterian, 
Sunday,  . • _ • 

Templemore;  Shantallow,  National, 
Templemore ; Sheriff’s  Mountain, 
National  Schools  at  Coleraine  and  Lon- 
donderry, 


Total  to  Schools  ii 


. Londonderry, 
Donegal,  (p.  500) 
Tyrone,  (p.  650) 


Londonderry;  Bridge-street,  Infant  School- 1 examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present, 
aged  from  nine  to  fourteen  years.  Three  wrote  from  dictation  correctly;  I could  get  no  answer  to  linage-street,  in  t. 
any  question  in  grammar,  geography,  or  arithmetic. 


The  mistress,  at  my  request,  asked  a few  questions  according  to  the  system  of  training  in  use 
(Unwin’s) ; they  were  very  abstruse,  and  I considered  absurd,  and  were  not  answered  correctly  or  intel- 

'£b»Linr, SJT&JSShi  School,  or  foylc  College—' This  school  h.s  for  a long  period  of  agaj8g.lP£T 
time  borne  the  character  of  a Diocesan  and  Free  School;  as  a Diocesan  School  it  has  an  endowment,  or  „ lg  College 
under  the  12th  Elizabeth,  chapter  1,  charged  on  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay  impropriators  ot  the  diocese 
of  Derry.  The  present  value  of  this  endowment  is  about  £90  per  annum.  The  schoolhouse  also  was 
erected  partly  by  public  presentment,  made  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  as  a Diocesan  School- 
house.  In  what  sense  it  is  a Free  School,  namely,  whether  as  a Diocesan  Free  School  or  a Royal 
Free  School,  appears  to  be  involved  in  controversy  and  obscurity.  — [12th  November,  lbob.J 
Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  National,  Boys’  School. — I examined  five  of  the  more  advanced  Londonderry,  First 
pupils,  aged  from  nine  to  twelve  years.  They  all  wrote  from  dictation  very  well,  and  answered  in  Natio^alj  Boys. 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  extremely  well. 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  school  in  all  respects. — [16th  October,  1856.J 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  National,  Girls'  School. — I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  Londonderry,  First 
pupils  present,  aged  from  nine  to  twelve  years.  Two  only  could  write  from  dictation,  they  did  so  Natio^  Girls. 
respectably.  Three  answered  well  in  English  grammar,  one  pretty  well,  and  one  not  at  all.  In 
geography  the  answering  of  all  was  rather  less  than  respectable.  In  arithmetic  the  same. 

Of  the  £20  allotted  by  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society  for  this  school,  a sum  of  £10  is  given  to  a 
former  teacher,  by  way  of  pension — [16th  October,  1856.] 

Londonderry,  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution— John  Gwyn,  late  of  Londonderry,  merchant,  who  G°ni°dce^:’table 
died  in  the  vear  1829,  by  his  will,  dated  16th  May,  1818,  and  two  codicils  thereto,  dated  20th  and 
21st  May,  1824,  bequeathed  certain  lands  and  personal  property,  amounting  in  value  to  about 
£40  000,  to  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  the  city  of  Derry,  and  eighteen  other  persons,  merchants  and  traders  of  Derry,  as 
trustees,  for  the  purpose,  after  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies,  of  founding  a school,  in  which 
should  be  received  and  cared  as  many  male  children  of  the  poor  or  lowest  class  of  society,  resident 
in  and  belonging  to  the  city  of  Derry  and  its  precincts,  whose  parents  have  resided,  for  the  space  of 
three  or  five°years,  in  said  city,  or  the  north-west  liberties  thereof,  on  the  Derry  side  of  the  Foyle,  or 
in  the  village"^ of  Muff,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  or  one  mile  around  said  village,  or,  when  the  funds 
admitted,  at  the  Waterside  of  Derry,  or  within  a range  around  it,  not  exceeding  the  extent  of  the 
liberties.  He  directed  that  the  said  children  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  educated  in  spelling, 
reading  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  boys  of  superior  talents  might  be  taught  the  elements  of 
book-keepin°-  and  navigation,  and  that  when  properly  educated,  that  they  should  be  bound  appren- 
tices to  mechanical  trades,  or  to  a seafaring  life.  He  also  directed  that  in  the  reception  of  children, 
no  distinction  should  be  made  as  to  their  religious  persuasions,  but  that  all  classes  should  be  equally 
admitted,  and  that  all  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  should  be  educated  in  the  principles 
of  their  own  church,  if  it  should  be  the  wish  of  their  parents  and  relations;  but  that  the  principles  ot 
sound  Christian  morality,  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  through  the  merits,  sufferings,  and  mediation 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  should  be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  that  they  should  be 
frequently  practised  in  reading  passages  of  Scripture.  He  directed  that  vacancies,  in  the  office  of 
trustees,  should  be  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  respectable  merchants  and  traders  of  Derry,  so  that 
the  number  should  always  amount  to  twenty;  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  being 
ex-officio  members,  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  president.  He  further  directed  that  the  master  of  the 
school,  and  his  assistant,  should  be  Protestants  or  Protestant  Dissenters. 

* For  history  of  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society,  vide  General  Report  of  Assistant  Commissioner, 
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County  of 
Londonderry. 

Endowments  in 

Operation. 

Londonderry, 
Gwyn's  Charitable 
Institution. 


Londonderry ; 
Naylor's-row. 


Londonderry;  St. 
Coiumb’s,  National, 
Boys. 


Londonderry;  St. 
Coiumb’s,  National, 
Girls.  - 


Londonderry ; 
Waterside,  National, 
No.  1,  Girls. 


Macosquin ; Camus 
Macosquin,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Magliera,  National, 
No.  1. 


Maghera,  Parochial. 


Magherafelt, 
Rainey’s  Charity. 


620 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  year  1830,  16th  July  (Wm.  IV.,  chap,  xlvii.),  by  which 
the  trustees  were  incorporated,  and  the  provisions  of  the  will  slightly  modified.  The  property  of  the 
charity  at  present  consists  of  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Templemore,  and  houses  in 
the  city  of  Derry  and  suburbs,  producing  a net  rental  of  £88  7s.  Ad.  (the  head  rent  to  the  Irish 
Society  being  £12  6s.  2d.),  together  with  the  ground  on  which  the  institute  is  built  and  some  fields 
adjoining,  the  latter  producing  rent  of  £23  1 Is.  Id.,  aud  the  entire  being  subject  to  a head  rent  to 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  of  £47  1 7s.  6 o'.  The  house,  lands,  and  fields  occupy  about  fifteen  acres.  There 
are  also  several  sums,  amounting  to  £36,658  3 1.  lent  on  mortgages  of  estates,  in  the  counties  of 
Kildare  and  Donegal,  and  two  bonds  to  the  founder  of  the  institution,  producing  an  income  of 
£1,665  18s.  6tl.  per  annum,  and  there  is  a small  amount  of  Grand  Canal  stock,  valued  at  about  £300 
and  producing  an  income  of  £4  13s.  per  annum. 

I think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  express  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Gwyn,  prohibits  the  trustees 
from  giving  to  the  head  master  a retiring  pension.  He  is  now  near  his  seventieth  year,  and  has  been 
thircy-three  years  in  the  service  of  the  trustees ; and  though  lie  is  an  intelligent  person,  and  hale  for 
his  period  of  life,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  that  amount  of  energy  and  freshness 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a large  establishment  such  as  this.  The  funds  of  the  institution 
would  afford  a retiring  allowance  if  the  trustees  were  not  precluded  from  giving  it  by  the  terms  of 
the  will,  and  they  feel  a natural  reluctance  to  dismiss  a faithful  servant  when  advanced  in  life.  If 
there  should  be  any  legislative  enactment  introduced,  applicable  to  the  management  of  such  an  insti- 
tion  as  this,  I would  strongly  recommend  that  power  should  be  conferred  on  trustees  of  charities 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  give  retiring  allowances  to  superannuated  teachers. 

The  institution  seems  to  me  to  be  admirably  conducted,  and  the  directions  of  the  donor  faithfully 
carried  out  in  the  main.  The  expenditure  upon  the  edifice  itself  was  perhaps  extravagant,  and  has 
confined  the  benefit  of  the  charity  within  narrower  limits  than  he  intended.  The  defective  ventila- 
tion of  the  school-room,  which  the  Commissioners  observed  to  occasion  an  offensive  smell,  has  been 
remedied,  and  the  school-room,  during  my  visit  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  following  year, 
was  quite  free  from  any  such  smell. — [8th  November,  1856.] 

Londonderry;  Naylor's-row  School. — This  schc-4  appears  to  me  to  have  a very  efficient  teacher, 
aud  to  be  highly  estimated  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  if  I can  judge  by  the  unusually  high  rates 
they  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  Irish  Society  provides  for  the  entire  permanent 
salary,  and,  small  as  it  is,  I think  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a condition,  that  at  least  a more 
suitable  schoolhouse  should  be  provided. 

There  is  no  roll  kept  in  the  school,  and  therefore  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  its  progress. 
This  is  an  essential  defect,  even  in  a private  school. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  this  school  might  be  made  infinitely  more  efficient  by  a proper  system 
of  external  visitation.  I examined  five  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present,  aged  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years ; all,  except  the  eldest,  wrote  well  from  dictation.  They  answered  well  in  English 

grammar,  and  three  answered  well  in  geography  and  arithmetic;  the  other  two  badly Myth 

October,  1856.] 

Londonderry  ; St.  Coiumb’s,  National,  Boys  School. — I examined  five  of  the  pupils,  aged  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years.  They  all  wrote  from  dictation  well ; only  one  answered  respectably  in  grammar 
and  geography.  They  all  answered  pretty  well  in  arithmetic.  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  pupils.— 
[16th  October,  1856.] 

Londonderry ; St.  Columb's,  National,  Girls’  School — I examined  four  of  the  pupils,  aged  from 
nine  to  twelve  years  ; only  two  could  write  from  dictation,  they  did  so  well,  and  answered  well  in 
grammar  and  geography,  but  indifferently  in  arithmetic.  The  other  two  could  neither  write  nor 
answer  the  simplest  question  in  these  branches.  They  read  for  me,  but  too  quickly. — [16th  October, 
1856.] 

Londonderry ; Waterside,  National,  No.  1,  Girls’  School. — In  this  school  one  girl  wrote  correctly, 
and  one  answered  respectably  in  geography;  the  answering  of  two  in  grammar  and  geography  was 
tolerable:  three  answered  very  indifferently  in  arithmetic. — [3rd  November,  1856.] 

Macosquin;  Camus  Macosquin,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  mistress’s  books  are  not  kept  with 
any  regularity,  and  I apprehend  that  the  literary  department  in  her  school  is  neglected  for  the  indus- 
trial, which  brings  a profit  to  the  pupils.  I think  it  is  carried  too  far  in  a school  intended  principally 
for  literary  instruction.  The  children  present  were  almost  altogether  of  the  youngest  class,  and  none 
of  them  able  to  write  from  dictation,  or  to  answer  in  geography  or  grammar,  except  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary parts.  The  mistress  examined  six,  three  boys  and  three  girls,  in  my  presence,  in  geography 
(the  map  of  the  world);  they  did  not  know  much  about  it.  I asked  a few  questions  in  the  multipli- 
cation table,  which  they  did  not  answer  respectably.  They  read  for  me  pretty  well ; the  more 
advanced  boys  and  girls  were  stated  to  be  engaged  in  the  harvest  work. — [1 6tli  September,  1S56.] 

Maghera,  National,  No.  1,  School. — I examined  five  of  the  pupils,  aged  from  eight  to  thirteen 
years.  Four  wrote  from  dictation  very  well,  and  the  fifth  respectably.  They  all  without  exception 
answered  remarkably  well  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

The  school  is  in  all  respects  very  much  above  the  average,  so  far  as  regards  secular  instruction. — 
[26th  September,  1856.] 

Maghera,  Parochial  School. — I examined  five  of  the  pupils,  aged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years. 
The  writing  from  dictation,  and  the  answering  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  was 
extremely  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

I have  not  visited  a better  school  for  a long  time,  and  I regret  extremely  that  the  master’s  remune- 
ration is  not  more  adequate  to  his  competency  and  experience. 

I consider  the  master’s  salary  and  emoluments  for  conducting  a very  large  and  well  taught  school 
in  a thriving  town  such  as  Maghera,  should,  after  a great  many  years’ service,  be  more  than  £20.  It 
is  not  creditable  that  services  so  valuable  to  society  should  be  so  ill  requited.  The  rector  of  the 
parish  is  by  no  means  to  blame  on  this  account,  inasmuch  as  his  contribution,  in  salary  and  value 
of  land  and  house,  to  the  master’s  remuneration  is  extremely  liberal,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £15 
per  annum,  which  is  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  him,  and  is  much  more  than  is 
usually  given. — [26th  September,  1856.] 

Magherafelt,  Rainey's  Chanty  School. — The  school  having  been  founded  150  years  ago,  and  under 
limitations  extremely  precise  and  particular,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  change  of 
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times,  manners,  and  prices,  has  rendered  the  original  scheme  to  a great  extent  obsolete,  and  given 
rise  to  many  anomalies.  The  house  is  old  fashioned,  quite  unfit  for  a schoolhouse,  and  having  no 
fund  for  its  repair,  is  falling  into  ruin.  The  endowment,  which  by  an  improvident  arrangement 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  procured  in  1711,  was  permanently  settled  at  a rent-charge  of  £ 1 75 
Irish,  is  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  a charity  school,  in  which  even  a dozen  pupils  can  be  boarded, 
lodged,  clothed,  and  apprenticed.  The  house  is  built  upon  the  estate  of  the  Salters'  Company,  who, 

1 understand,  are  willing  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  and  to  erect  a suitable  schoolhouse,  if  cer- 
tain arrangements  can  be  carried  into  effect.  Without  some  external  aid  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  charity  can  do  more  than  drag  out  a miserable  existence,  giving  little  practical  effect  to  the 
benevolent  intentiou  of  the  donor,  anil  doing  little  credit  to  this  estate  or  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  trustee,  who  is  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  has  sanctioned  a scheme  by  which  the  manage- 
ment of  a farm  forms  part  of  the  employment  of  the  master  and  of  the  pupils.  The  propriety  and 
usefulness  of  such  a scheme  cannot  be  doubted  ; at  the  same  time  the  funds  are  so  stinted,  and  the 
entire  concern  is  so  starved,  that  nothing  liberal  or  really  useful  in  the  way  of  instruction,  whether 
literary  or  agricultural,  can  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  under  existing  circumstances ; and,  in 
truth,  the  charity  seems  to  be  productive  of  no  results  beyond  giving  shelter  to  so  many  orphans.  I 
can  see  no  means  by  which  this  state  of  things  can  be  remedied,  until  there  are  additional  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trustee,  and  a more  suitable  establishment  is  set  on  foot,  and  a more  compe- 
tent teacher  provided,  which  plainly  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  present  resources  of  the  charity. 

[25th  September,  1856.] 

Magherafelt;  Coolshinny  School.— The  warming  is  very  defective,  and  indeed  the  room  was 
wretchedly  cold  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  flooring  is  of  earth,  and  very  unfit  for  poor  chil- 
dren's feet  in  winter.  Of  those  present,  there  were  but  two  whom  I could  examine;  they  were 
aged  thirteen  and  twelve  years.  Their  writing  from  dictation  was  very  bad.  They  could  not 
answer  any  thing  in  grammar  or  geography;  one  boy  said  that  Dublin  was  on  the  river  Thames,  in 
arithmetic  they  answered  respectably. 

The  day  having  been  very  severe,  and  the  harvest  time  at  hand,  I cannot  say  whether  the  eight 
pupils  present  formed  a fair  specimen. — [-3rd  September,  1856.] 

Newtownlimivady  ; Irish  Green  street,  National,  Soys'  and  Girls’  Schools.— These  schools  are  in  an 
extremely  efficient  state,  both  as  to  discipline  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  There  are  excellent 
teachers,  and  five  spacious  schoolrooms.  . . , 

I examined  three  pupils  out  of  each  school,  (boys,  aged  from  nine  to  eleven  years;  and  girls,  aged 
from  eight  to  twelve  years).  The  writing  from  dictation  of  all  was  remarkably  good;  and  their 
general  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  was, equally  so. 

• I was  very  much  gratified  with  the  answering  and  bearing  of  the  children. — [20th  September,  1S50.J 
Newtownlimavady ; Pound-lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Parochial,  Boys’  and  Girls  Schools. 
These  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

I examined,  in  the  boys'  school,  five  of  the  pupils,  aged  from  ten  to  fourteen  years ; the  writing 
from  dictation  of  four  was  very  good,  and  of  the  fifth  respectable  ; all  answered  respectably  m English 
o-rammar  and  geography,  and  four  answered  very  well  in  arithmetic,  and  the  fifth  pretty  well. 

° In  the  o-irls’  school  I examined  five,  aged  from  ten  to  twelve  years ; the  writing  from  dictation  of 
three  was  very  good,  and  of  two  respectable;  all  answered  very  well  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.— [20th  September,  1856.] 

Tamlaght  Fmlagan,  PurWimf  SM.-Tlie  house  is  quite  unequal  to  accommodate  even  the 
number  of  children  whom  1 saw  present  to  day,  much  less  the  number  of  children  who  frequent  the 
school  in  the  winter  season.  . , . , , , 

The  master’s  salary  appears  to  me  very  inadequate  to  remunerate  the  servmes  which  he  renders. 
He  seems  a very  attentive  and  competent  teacher,  and  has  a well  attended  school,  and  his  entire 

remuneration  falls  short  of  £17  per  annum.  , f . tv,™ 

I examined  five  of  the  pupils  present,  aged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years;  four  of  them  "’rote  from 
dictation  well ; three  answered  but  poorly  in  English  grammar  and  geography ; all  answered  well  in 

^Tlmtttendance  of  these  children  appeared  to  have  been  extremely  irregular  and  I attributed  the 
indifferent  results  of  my  examination  more  to  this  cause,  than  the  inefficiency  of  the  teacher.  1.1 3th 
October,  1856.]  . . 

Tamlaght  O'CriUy ; Eden  School— This  school  is  in  a very  wretched  condition,  judging  from  the  ' 

state  of  its  books,  maps,  &c.  . . rio.i 

There  were  no  pupils  present  at  the  time  of  my  inspection — [18th  October,  18ob.J 
Tcmplcmorc;  Culm,,;,  Xatiana!  B.U  examined  five  o£  the  most  ui tameed  pupils  present  j 
•m-ed  from  ten  to  thirteen  years.  The  writing  from  dictation  of  four  was  very  good,  and  as  many  t 
answered  me  very  well  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  mcludmg  fractions.-[3rd 
November,  1856.]  „ , , ..  . , 

Tmplmm,  M*m>,  Moof.-This  school  ha,  been  struck -off  £ i 

Board  • and  iudirine  from  the  observation  book  of  the  district  inspector,  I am  led  to  think  it  was  m 
consequence  of  die  Competency  of  the  teacher.  If  so,  I must  say  I 

th.  Inspector,  us  1 do  uot  c„n„d.c  the  ’ 

supported  and  supplied  with  pupils— two  schools  have  neither  employment  nor  support.  It  is  only 
necessary  tosay^tlmt  in  two  largo  schoolrooms  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen  children  is  had 
without!  fire,  or  any  means  of  warming.  ' The  glass  in  the  windows  is  broken ; “‘l?  wthp  b 

that  voumr  children  can  attend  through,, ut  the  winter  without  serious  danger  to  their  health. 

I ,SeT“fc»  of  ,ho  girls  io  rig  cud  spelling ; Ihelr  proficient,  was  uot  ,a„sf.cto,y.-[2„d 
October,  1856.]  . , ..  , 

— r----  «Nm  Heliacal  School— -1  o.urlued  six  of  the  more  M pup'ls  present, 
aged  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years.  The  writing  from  d, Matron,  and  answermg  m Enghsh  grammar, 
geography,  and  advanced  arithmetic,  was  extremely  good. 


Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Magherafclt, 
Rainey's  Charity. 


Newtownlimavady ; 
Irish  Green-street, 
National,  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Newtownlimavady ; 
Pound-lane, Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Parochial,  Boys  and 
Girls. 
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County  of 
Londonderry*. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Templemore;  Shan- 
tallow,  National. 


Templemore ; 
Sheriffs  Mountain. 


This  is  a remarkably  good  school,  and  favoured  with  a superior  teacher,  and  the  interests  of 
education  are  badly  attended  to  when  he  is  not  properly  lodged.  I have  scarcely  seen  any  thing 
worse  than  the  accommodation  intended  for  the  teacher  of  this  school,  who  is  classed  among  the  first 
of  first-class  teachers  of  the  National  Board. 

The  house  accommodation  for  the  master  is  very  deficient,  considering  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  the  expenditure  which  I am  informed  has  been  made  upon  it. — [17th  October,  1856.] 

Templemore;  Shantallow,  National  School — The  school  stands  in  need  of  local  and  clerical  supervision. 
A visit  once  a quarter,  by  one  or  more  persons,  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a school,  and  is 
not  sufficient  to  encourage  or  to  stimulate  the  teacher.  The  inspection  by  the  District  Inspector  of 
the  National  Board  is,  I believe,  very  efficient.  It  should  be  supported  by  local  visitation. 

I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  present.  They  wrote  from  dictation  respectably;  two 
answered  in  grammar  well,  and  one  very  well.  The  answering  in  geography  and  arithmetic  was  verv 
indifferent.— [17th  October,  1856.]  & 6 * J 3 

Templemore ; Sheriff’s  Mountain  School. — This  school  is  in  a wretched  condition,  both  as  to  the 
material  fabric  of  the  house,  and  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  neither  inspected  nor  visited.  It 
has  been  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  National  Board,  I conceive,  very  properly,  as  the  present  teacher 
is  unfit  to  conduct  a school.  I could  not  discover  that  any  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
had  visited  the  school  for  the  last  twelve  months,  although  it  is  nominally  under  their  patronage. 
There  is  no  local  subscription,  of  any  description,  to  the  teacher’s  salary,  except  the  few  pence  paid  by 
the  children;  and  the  teacher  is  holding  on,  on  the  miserable  sum  of  £5,  which  she  may  receive  from 
the  Irish  Society.  If  this  were  withdrawn,  no  doubt,  the  school  would  be  closed  for  a time,  and  the 
teacher  make  place  for  a more  efficient  one.— [3rd  November,  1856.] 


Endowments  not 
in  Operation. 
Clondermot ; 
Greenan. 


Londonderry, 
Young’s  Charity, 
Girls. 


Table,  No.  2 — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Clondermot;  Greenan  School.—  There  was  a site  of  about  half  a rood  of  land  on  the  townland 
of  Greenan,  on  which  a substantial  schoolhouse  has  been  built,  two  stories  high,  containing  school- 
room and  teacher’s  apartments.  It  is  suitable  for  its  purpose,  though  on  the  top  of  a very  high  bill, 
yet  there  is  no  other  schoolhouse  in  the  immediate  district. 

I can  suggest  no  means  by  which  the  school  can  be  restored,  save  the  co-operation  of  the  parties 
who  formerly  contributed  to  its  support,  namely,  the  Irish  Society,  the  National  Board,  the  proprietor 
Mr.  Cowan,  and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry. — [3rd  Ootober,  1856.] 

Londonderry,  Young's  Charity  Girls’  School.  — Joseph  Young,  late  of  the  city  of  Londonderry, 
merchant,  who  died  3rd  January,  1843,  by  his  will,  to  which  probate  was  granted  to  John  Cooke 
and  Joseph  Cooke,  of  said  city,  merchants,  executors  and  trustees  of  said  will,  directed,  that  after 
the  payment  of  certain  legacies,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  the  interest  and 
annual  proceed*,  should  be  divided  annually,  share  and  share  alike,  among  the  children  of  his  three 
sisters,  Mary  Nichols,  Margaret  Alexander,  and  Elizabeth  Cooke,  that  might  be  living  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ; and  after  the  death  of  any  of  the  children  of  the  said  sisters,  or  any  of  his  legatees,  directed 
that  the  legacy  or  share  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  person  so  dying,  should  be  invested  in  good 
security  by  his.  trustees,  until  the  same  should  amount  to  the  sum  of  £500,  to  be  expended  in  erecting 
a schoolhouse  in  the  city  of  Londonderry,  or  its  suburbs,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing,  maintaining^ 
and  educating  as  many  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  should  enable  them. 

There  is  at  present  a sum  of  about  £700,  accumulated  out  of  the  one-fifteenth  share  of  one  of  the 
legatees. of  testator,  who  has  died.  There  are  fourteen  other  legatees  still  surviving.  The  entire 
fund,  which  may  be  ultimately  available  for  the  endowment,  consists  of  profit  rents  of  houses  in  Derry, 
and  interest  of  money  on  mortgage  and  bond  securities,  and  produces  a net  amount  somewhat  exceeding 
£1,000  per  annum ; part  of  this  fund  arises  from  profit  rent  arising  out  of  terminable  leases. 

The  fund  in  hand  at  present  is  but  £700,  which  would  be  far  short  of  the  amount  which  the 
trustees  should  have  in  hand,  to  undertake  to  build  and  maintain  an  establishment,  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  testator.  The  fund  is  barely  sufficient  to  erect  the  house,  and  only  £50  per  annum 
would  at  present  be  available  for  its  maintenance. 

It  is  premature  to  offer  suggestions  on  this  subject,  as  the  fund  has  not  become  available  according 
to.  the  scheme  of  testator.  When  it  does,  I think  that  £500  (which  is  the  sum  mentioned  by  testator) 
will  be  inadequate  to  erect  buildings  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  this  charity,  which  must 
prove  a very  valuable  one,  if  the  funds  are  properly  husbanded. — [6th  November,  1856.] 
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Locality 

Name  of  School. 


Aghabog ; Crappagh. 


Aghnamullen,  National 


Carrickmacross,  Gram- 


Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 
will,  proved  10 
August,  1841, 
£50,  share  of 
bequest  of  £200, 
expended 
building ; 
Moorehead, 
grant,  July, 1855. 


JohnM‘Clelland, 
grant,  6 Aug., 
1828. 


Rev. 


Patrick 
Murphy,  will, 
proved  20  Nov., 
1830,  amount  of 
bequest  realized, 
£40,  expended 
on  schoolhouse ; 
Mr.  Tennison, 
promise  of  lease. 


Viscount  Wey- 
mouth, grant  of 
house  and  gar- 
den, and  rent- 
charge  of  £70, 
20  April,  1711. 


Clontibret,  Parochial. 


Glasslough;  Donagi: 
Parochial. 


From  Land.  Fr?,m  T.,u: 


Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice,  £4d  3s. 
Id. ; subscrip- 


bd. ; Rev.  John 
Brinkley,  grant, 
7 June,  1820. 


Rev.Dr.  Maxwell, 
will,  25  March, 
1818;  presumed 
grant  of  site. 


For  building  four  school-  i Reading;  writing;  gram- 


Course  of  Instruction. 


houses  in  the  parish  of 
Killovan,  and  two  in  I metic. 

the  parish  of  Aghabog,  Roman  Catholic  catechism 


•'  be  put  in  connexion 
with  National  Board  of 
Education. 

Extracts  from  Wills , 


For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, selected| 
by  minister  of  Aghna- 
mullen, English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children 
of  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 


Dee 


Tor  the  erection  of 
schoolhouse  near  chapel 
of  West  Aghnamullen. 
Extracts  from  Wills. 


to  instruct  children 
s of  founder  and 
util  of  Barony  of 
ratis,  and  other  pu- 


in  Latin,  Greek,  Hc- 
n (English  and"  Latin), 


eography;  arith- 


Kational  School  course, 
with  mensuration  ami 
book-keeping. 


Reading;  writing;  English| 

grammar  ; geography 
arithmetic. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
to  Roman  Catholics. 


Greek  ; Latin ; French ; 
German ; Euclid ; Alge- 1 
bra ; trigonometry. 

Engiisli  composition , 
Ancient  and  modern 
history;  English  gram, 
mar;  geography. 

Scriptural  instruction 
and  Church  catechism 
to  boarders. 


For  resident  schoolmaster  i 
to  teacli  children,  select-| 
ed  by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  members  of  Estab- 
lished Church.  Deed. 


£138  9s.  3 d.  for  providing 
a house  for  education  of  | 
the  poor  children  of 
Donngh  parish ; interest 
of  £138  9s.  3d.  in  aid  of 
salary  of  master ; inte- 
rest of  £92  6s.  2d.  for 
maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children 
of  parish,  minister  and 
churchwardens  being 
trustees. 

Will;  Hep.  A.  C. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  ta 
Church  children. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
j other 
| Emoluments 


In  minister.  Deed  j 22 


In  owner  of  estate, 


Bishop  of  Clogher. 
ami  Provost  of 
Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Statutes  iaeorpo- 
rated  in  Deed. 


[Teacher  of 
modern 
i languages. 


National  Board. 


In  minister.  Deed. 


Maxwell  Fund, 


House  and 
land,  £60 ; 
School  fees, 
£300. 


inents  and 

Gratuity 

jfromChurcli] 

Society, 
£3  10 s.  ; 
occasional 
donation, 

Is  i £l  ’f* 


State  of  Instruction; 


Not  satisfactory  ;• 
but  school  recently 
opened,  and  requi- 
sites  deficient. 

! Vide  Retract  from 
| Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 
032. 

j For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9304. 

4s.  to  1 Os. ; j Not  satisfactory, 
some  free.  I Vide  R:r.  Rep.  A.  C.. 
p.  632. 


. 4 d.  to  I Not  satisfactory  ; 
12s.  j superintendence 
I insufficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

I v.  632. 


j Boarders  Very  satisfactory  : 
| under  visitation  ne- 
; eleven  j glected. 
j years,  j Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
; £35  14s.  ; | p.  632. 

I over  | For  Evidence  at 
eleven  j Public  Court,  vide 
years,  j 9299. 

! £37  16s.  ; 

| boarders, 

I £50;  day 
I pupils, 

I £6  6s.  ; | 

| German  | 


and 

French, 


4s.  to  6s. ; . Very  unsatisfac- 
a few  free.  [ tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C- 
p.  633. 


«.  4 d.  to  ' Not-  satisfactory. 

£1  ; I Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
mo  free.  I p.  633. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locahty 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Inniskeen. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building- 
Fund,  £92  6s. 
2d.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £92  6s. 
2d.  ; Rev.  John  ' 
Blair  Sterling, 
grant,  25  Oct., 
1823. 

0 1 0 

£ s.  d. 
6 0 9 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister  or 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Kilmore,  Parochial. 

Rev.  George  Hay 
Schomberg, 
grant,  5 June, 

Schomberg,  wiil, 
proved  23  May, 
1839,  bequeath- 
ing £ 1 50,  amount 
realized,  £69 
13s.  I0d.,  in- 
vested, with.i'10 
subscriptions,  in 
building. 

1 2 19 

4 0 2 

For  use  of  a resident 
schoolmaster  to  teach 
children,  selected  by 
minister.  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

For  the  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  minis- 
ter, to  be  regulated  as 
thought  best  by  execu- 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Magheraclooney,  Paro- 
chial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  ]</. ; A.D.  V. 
£46  3s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £13S 
9s.  2d.  ; Rev. 
Patk.Cumming, 
grant,  10  May, 
1820. 

1 2 19 

9 18  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  minister,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 
Scriptural  instruction. 

Monaghan,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for 
Raphoe,  Kilmore, 
and  Cloglier. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  c. 
1 IT.,  (1570); 
Stat.  53  Geo. 
III.  c.  107,  sees. 

3 0 38 

48  4 9 

120  0 0 

- 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 

Trinity  College  entrance 
course ; mathematics. 
Writing;  geography. 
Scriptural  instruction  and 
Church  catechism  to 

of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant in  Council, 
17  April,  1824’; 
Grand  Jury  pre- 
sentment, £500, 
Lady  Rossmore, 
donation  of 
£100,  arrears  of 
Cairnes'sbequest, 
£400,  and  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of 
old  schoolhouse. 
£500,  expended 
in  building ; 
Lady  Rossmore, 
grant  of  site,  1 1 
November,  1S23. 

education  as  day  scho- 
lars, free  of  expense; 
the  master  being  at 
liberty  to  receive  volun- 
tary remuneration  from 
such  as  choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  Report, 
1831. 

For  district  school  for 
dioceses  of  Raphoe,  Kil- 
more,  and  Clogher. 

Deed. 

Church  children. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s. 

Lady  Rossmore, 
grant  of  site, 
29  Sept.  1824; 
Richard  Jack- 
son,  will  proved 
22  March,  1834, 
rent-charge, £26 
16s.  Id. ; Mar- 
garet Jackson, 
will  proved  14 
Aug.  1834,  rent- 
charge,  £5. 

Site  and 
rent-charges. 

8 9 2 

31  16  1 

£223 s.  ayear  fora  master, 
to  be  a leader  in  the 
Primitive  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Society  hold- 
ing an  annual  confer- 
ence in  Great  George’s- 
street,  Dublin,  and  to 
instruct  gratuitously 
children  selected  by 
rector  and  curate  of 
Monaghan  in  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and 
reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment only ; £4  13s.  a 
year  for  stationery  for 
school. 

Rules,  and  Extract  from 
Will  of  R.  Jachson. 

£5  a year  to  be  applied 
by  executors  in  making 
necessary  repairs  from 

Extract  Jrom  Will  of  M. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

l!  | 

Nun 

iber.  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual  . 
Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  foi 

Playground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

1 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

20  0 0 

Rector. 

Apart- 

53 

TJnno 

19 

23 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 

In  minister. 

10  0 0 

Rector,  from 

ments  and 
land,  £3. 

Apart- 

58 

62 

30 

15 

3s.  to  4s.  ; 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  633. 

Unsatisfactory 

Deed. 

In  minister. 

8 2 0 

local  subscrip- 

ments  and 
land,  £3 10s.; 
Gratuity 
from 

Ch.Hd.Soc., 
£4 ; 

School  fees, 
£7. 

None. 

45 

70 

63 

some  free. 
Free. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  633. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
9305. 

Pupils  absent  at 

Deed. 

In  Lord  Lieuten- 

8 0 0 
Work- 
mistress. 

120  0 0 

lyn  G.  Shirley, 
£5  ; General 
Porter,  £-2  2s. 

London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  So- 

Bishops  and 
clergy  of  dio- 

ments  and 
land,  £2. 

House  and 

50 

9 

Sufficient. 

16 

17 

12 

Some  pay 

time  of  Assistant 

Commissioner’s 

inspection. 

Part  of  land  not  in 
master’s  posses- 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  633. 

For  Evidence  at 

j Public  Court, aide 
9300  el  seq. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Slat.  12  Eliz.  c.  1. 
In  trustees. 

land,  £10 ; 
School  fees, 
£10. 

82 

50 

*36 

£2 ; one, 
£1  ; 

some  free. 
Free. 

tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  633. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
8686  el  seq. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Extracts  from  Wills,  j 

and  land, 
£4  10s.; 

Gratuities 
from  Ch. 
Ed.  Soc.  £3. 

tory ; superintend- 
ence deficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  634. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
8276  et  seq. 

» Protestant  dissenters  unclassed. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province 


Table,  No.  1 .—Endowments  in 


Name  of  School. 


1 Net  Annual  Ii 


( Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
i Promises. 


j Richard  Jackson,  ’Rent-charges 
! will,  proved  22  [ 

March,  1834,  . 

I rent-charge.  £ 16 
I 12s.  3 d.  ; Mar- 
garet Jackson, | 
will,  proved,  14  | 


Aug. 


s,  £-). 


Monaghan : Gr( 


Tylialion,  Parochial. 


I Rev.  Dr.  William 
I Maxwell,  will, 
dated  25  March, 
1818,  bequest 
now  represented 
by  £256  2s.,  Go- 
vernment stock. 


Course  or  Instruction, 


L.  L.  Fund,  £36 
1 8s.  ad. ; sub- 
scriptions, £4 


: Lord  Cremorne,  ! 
I grant,  10  Sep., 
1822.  I 

L.  L.  Fund,  £42  | 
9s.  2 d.  ; sub-  | 

scriptions,  £44  | 
I Us.  fid.  ; pro-  | 
j sumed  grant  j 
| from  Wiiliam  | 
! Brooke,  about 


Tullycorbet,  Parochial.  Rev.  Morgan  Jel-  I 
| lett.  grant,  13  j 
| July,  1825. 


[ L.  L.  Fund,  £78 
i ‘.Is. 2d.:  subscrip- 
; tions,£78  9s.2</.; 
I Rev.  Sir  Thcs. 

| Forster  and  Geo. 
1 Forster,  grant, 

; 18  Dec,  1824. 


!.  3(1. 


I-  to 


her  of  same  society  as 
master  of  education 
school,  and  to  instruct 
twenty-live  girls,  twelve 


? of  f 


and  able  to  read  the 
j testament  distinctly  at 
time  of  admission,  and 
! selected  by  minister  and 
I curate  of  Monaghan, 
in  useful  needlework, 
I and  in  reading  the 
i Testament  daily,  before 
closing : school  to  be 
temporarily  changed 
into  an  educational  one 
' when  no  work  to  employ 

i Hides:  «»d  WiUofB.Jack- 


hv  executors  ir 


For  resident  schoolmaster  j Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
j to  teach  children,  select-  lish  grammar;  gcogra- 
ed  by  minister  or  master,1  phv;  arithmetic, 
j English  and  arithmetic,  i Scriptural  instruction : 
under  regulation  of  mi-  j Church  catechism  to 
Deed,  j Church  children ; Pres- 


For  resident  schoolmaster! 
to  teach  children,  select-! 
ed  by  minister,  English  I 
and  arithmetic,  and' 
Church  catechism  to  I 
children  of  members  of  j 
Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  . Deed. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teacli  children,  select- 
ed by  George  Forster 
and  ids  heirs,  with  ap- 
proval of  minister  of 
parish,  or  by  master, 
English  and  arithmetic.  | 
under  regulation  of  i 
George  Forster,  witli  | 
approval  of  minister.  ■ 
Deed.  | 

£138  9s.  3d.  for  providing 
a house  for  education 
of  the  poor  children  of  j 
Tyhailon  parish 


byte 
Presbyterians. 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  ncedle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children;  Pres- 
byterian catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction. 


: of  £ 


ls.3d.in 


of  salary  of : 
terest  of  £92  6s.  2d.  for  j 
maintenance  and  educa- 1 
tion  of  the  poor  children  j 
of  parish,  minister  and  ! 
churchwardens  being  j 
trustees. 

Extract  from  Will. 


Reading ; writing : Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptural  instruction : 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 


Iisli  grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptural  instruction 
Church  catechism  t( 
Church  children. 
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[Province  op 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  e 


Name  of  School1. 


Endowme.' 

T. 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage, 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Rev.  Wm.  Harris,  will, 
proved  10  Aug.,  1841; 
share  of  a bequest  of 
£200.  For  £50  expended 
in  Aghabog,  see  Table, 

4 10  0 

For  building  four  schoolhouses  in  the  parish 
of  Killeevan,  and  two  in  the  parish  of 
Aghabog,  to  be  put  in  connexion  with  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education. 

Extracts  from 

William  Cairnes,  will, 
dated  8 July,  1707. 

Rent-charge. 

~ 

18  9 3 

- 

For  use,  benefit,  and  support  of  a mathe- 
matical school  intended  to  be  erected  and 
settled  at  Monaghan.  Extract  from  Will. 

Rev.  Path.  M‘Ginn,  ivill, 
dated  3 Sept.,  1818; 
deed  of  appointment  of 
new  trustees  21  April, 
1 853 ; arrears  of  income 
in  hands  of  trustees, 
£290  Os.  5 d. 

Rent-charge. 

8 19  5 

For  the  purpose  of  founding,  erecting,  estab- 
lishing, and  supporting,  or  assisting  there- 
in, a school  then  about  or  intended  to  be 
erected  or  established  in  the  town  of 
Monaghan,  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents,  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Monaghan. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Philip  M'Kenna,  will, 
15  June,  1S29,  £1,000; 
amount  realized,  £724 
19s.,  invested,  together 
with  £27  13s.  6d. , in  the 
purchase  of  £900  Con- 
solidated Bank  Annui- 
ties; trust  declared  in 
respect  of  same,  10  April, 
1832. 

27  0 0 

For  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
parish  of  Monaghan.  Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Edw.  Lucas,  will,  proved 
26  April,  1757,  building 
grant,  £27  13s.  10rf., 
rent-charge  of  £18  9s. 
2d.  and  site. 

Site  and 

' 

18  9 2 

£27  13s.  10</.  for  building  a schoolliouse  at 
Edenbrone,  near  Castlesliane,  for  gratuitous 
instruction  of  children  of  poor  parents  in 
or  near  Castlesliane ; an  annual  rent-charge 
of  £18  9s.  2d.,  for  support  of  school  and 
master,  payable  to  testator’s  executors, 
from  date  of  building  of  schoolliouse  anil 
appointment  of  master,  by  the  minister  of 
Monaghan,  and  the  proprietor  of  Castle- 
sliane,  who  are  to  be  patrons  and  managers. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Total, 

Site  and 

16  5 

46  3 0i 

40  9 5 

Monaghan. 

Monaghan. 


Monaghan  ;Edenbrone. 


Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

Estimated  | 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 

From  Land.j 

From  Trust  1 

Object. 

Aghabog;  Parochial. 

An  applotment  of  £150  for  | 
erection  of  schoolliouse  ; 1 
Thomas  Coolte,  terminable  j 
lease  of  site. 

Site. 

£ s.  d.  I 
5 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

- 

Donagh;  Looart. 

Kildarc-place  Society,  £22  | 
TO*.;  Clias.  Powell  Leslie,  ; 
lease  for  30  years,  14  April, 
1626. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

For  a school  under  Ivildare-place  Society. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Newtowncorry,  Pro- 
testant Charter. 

Rev.  John  Corry,  termin- 
able lease  of  fourteen  acres, 
subject  to  £3  10s.  per  an- 

15  0 0 

1 

11  10  0 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scripture,  and  hi 
principles  of  Protestant  established  religion. 
1 1 Charier. 

Total,  . 

15  0 0 
1 and 

20  0 0 

~ 

. ~ 
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Operation.  Counts  of  Monaghan. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 

Remarks. 

_ 

- 

Not  established  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  sites.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  9304. 

- 

- 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Rossmore,  re- 
presentative of  testator,  in  1842,  the  present 
Lord  Eossmore  declined  further  payment. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  9140  et 

Charity  neglected  by  trustees  for  many  years. 
The  funds  now  allowed  to  accumulate  by 
Bishop  M ‘Nolly,  with  view  of  establishing  a 
school  under  Christian  Brothers. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

£60  at  present  to  credit  of  the  charity  in 
Provincial  Bank,  Monaghan ; promissory 
note  for  £250  16s.  5a.,  for  arrears  of 
twenty-five  years,  is  held  by  the  Bishop. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  8603 
et  seq. 

— 

Endowment  until  lately  paid  to  National 
School  in  Monaghan.  The  funds  are  now 
allowed  to  accumulate  by  Bishop  M'Nally, 
with  view  of  establishing  a school  under  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Invested  in  purchase  of  £900  three  per  cent. 

Consols.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  8603 
et  seq. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  634. 

In  minister  of  parish  of 
Monaghan,  and  proprie- 
tor of  Castleshane  es- 
tate. Extract  from  Will. 

Not  built. 

The  executors  having  neglected  to  build  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  managers  to  appoint  a 
schoolmaster,  the  inheritor  of  the  Castle- 
shane estate,  though  a patron  and  manager 
of  this  school,  relying  on  neglect  of  execu- 
tors, has  always  objected  to  nay  this  endow- 
ment. Rep.  A.  C. 

There  is  a school  in  operation  at  Castleshane, 
under  the  National  Board,  to  which  the 
Eight  Hon.  E.  Lucas  contributes  £20  per 
annum,  the  result  of  an  arrangement ^with 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  in  1848,  the  latter  not  feeling 
themselves  called  upon  to  press  further  a 
claim  then  urged  for  the  first  time. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-  p.  635. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  9288, 
seq. 

Endowments.  County  of  Monaghan — [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Monaghan. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 

The  Lease  has  expired.  Rep.  A.  C. 

1 House  no  longer  used  as  a school- 

2 Kep.,  1826,  p.  452. 

house.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Deed  in  custody  of  Kildarc-place  Society. 

The  Lease  has  expired.  Rep.  A.  C.  , 

School  continues  in  operation. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

School  suppressed  by  order  of  General  Board  of  the  Incorporated 

1 Rep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  25. 

Society,  7th  April,  1773.  Mr.  Corry  having  refused  to  grant 
the  fourteen  acres  in  perpetuity,  the  entire  endowment  was 
consequently  ordered  at  same  time  to  be  re-conveyed. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Monaghan. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Aghnamullen,:  Corlea. 

Kildare-place  Society 
building  grant,  £40 
an  acre  of  ground 
from  Kt.Hon.Edwd. 
Lucas,  1824. 

Letterin custody  of  K ildarc-place 
Society. 

It  would  appear  that  the  letter  on  which 
the  money  was  granted  was  not  a binding 
contract,  and  no  lease  was  ever  granted. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  a school 
in  the  townland  of 
Corlea,  held  at  a rent 
from  year  to  year 
under  him. 

Aghnamullen ; Cross- 
duff. 

A school  attached  to 
Crossduff  church, 
and  probably  eh- 

Answer  to  circular. 

Sohoolhouse  built  in  1830,  by  Rev.  E. 
Maync,  in  church-yard.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Aghnamullen  ; Lagan. 

House  and  two  aud  a- 
lialf  acres  of  land 
from  Dacrc  Hamil- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1828, 
App.,  p.  448. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  house 
and  land  were  secured  to  educational 
purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Clontibret;  Cremartiu. 

House  and  two  acres 
of  land  given  rent 
free  by  Dacre  Ha- 
milton. 

Same,  p.  450. 

It  is  stated  that  the  house  and  land  were 
never  secured  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Monaghan  ; Druma- 
cruttan. 

Lady  Rossmore,  two 
acres  of  land,  and 
£30  building  grant 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1820, 
App.,  p.  404. 

The  land  not  secured  by  lease  to  school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Eor  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  9289 

Monaghan ; Latluvkan, 
National,  Boys. 

Philip  M'Kenna, 
£274  13s.;  will,  15 
June,  1829;  decla- 

April,  1832. 

Letter,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioners, by  the  master,  so- 
liciting inquiry. 

Endowment  not  secured  specially  to  this 
school,  but  to  be  at  disposal  of  trustees 
for  any  school  in  parish. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  on  Monaghan  school  in 
Table,  No.  2,  p.  834. 

Eor  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  8603 
el  set/. 

Tydavnet. 

House  and  garden, 
from  subscription. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835,  p. 
48  a. 

The  agent  to  the  proprietor  states  that  the 
house  and  garden  were  not  secured  in  any 
way  to  educational  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Tydavnet. 

House  and  four  acres 
of land. 

Same. 

Same.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Eor  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  9303. 

Tydavnet. 

House  and  garden, 
from  subscription. 

Same. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  any 
such  ondow'mont.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Tyhallon, 

A moiety  of  the  in- 
terest of  £100  be- 
queathed by  Capt. 
Richardson. 

Commissioners  of  Education,  13 
Rep.,  1812,  p.  305. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  portion 
of  the  bequest  was  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  835. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1 Endowments  in  Operation. 


Operation.  Aghabog;  C'rappagh  School. — Considering  that  the  school  has  been  so  recently  opened,  and  that  the 

Aghabog ; Crappagh.  variety  oi'  books  in  use  interferes  with  system  or  classification,  the  pupils  answered  well  in  parsing, 
and  their  style  of  reading  was  good.  They  knew  hardly  any  thing  of  geography;  but  the  want  of 
maps,  and,  to  a great  extent,  of  text-books,  will  account  for  the  deficiency. — [2nd  August,  1850.] 
Aghnamullen,  Na-  Aghnamullen,  National  School. — I found  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  class  very  deficient  in  knowledge 
tional.  ’ of  derivations,  in  parsing,  and  in  geography.  This  school  is  visited  by  the  district  inspector  less 
frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  outlying  district;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  seem  to  afford  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  infrequency  of  the  inspector’s  visits. — [31st 
July,  1856.]  , 

Ao-lmamullen  • Aghnamullen ; Lisanishea  National  School. — This  is  by  no  means  a promising  school.  The 

Lisaniskea,  National-  answering  in  parsing  was  poor,  and  in  geography  decidedly  bad.  1 think  it  unfortunate  that  the 
school  should  never  be  visited  by  the  manager  or  by  any  other  clergyman — a feature  too  frequently 
observable  in  the  National  schools  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation. — [31st  July,  1856.] 
Carrickmacross,  CaiTichnacross,  Grammar  School. — This  school  was  endowed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lord 

Grammar.  Viscount  Weymouth,  April  20tli,  1711.  The  deed  of  foundation  provided  that  the  school  should  be 

governed  according  to  the  statutes  contained  in  a schedule  to  the  deed,  and  such  other  statutes  as 
the  said  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  should  make  or  appoint. 

The  statutes  are  of  even  date  with  the  deed  of  endowment,  aud  eighteen  in  number.  They  have 
been  evidently  framed  upon  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  College,  and  are  so  nearly  identical  with  them 
as  to  render  an  abstract  unnecessary.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  were 
therefore  mistaken  when  they  stated,  in  their  Twelfth  Report  (1807-12),  page  281,  “that  it  did  not 
appear  there  were  any  particular  statutes  or  regulations  for  this  school.”  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, that  then,  as  now,  the  statutes  were  altogether  disregarded. 

The  sixteenth  statute  runs: — “That  the  Lord  Primate  for  the  time  being,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  in  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  for  the  time  being,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  for  the  time  being,  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  visitors  of  the  said  school ; and  that 
two  of  them  at  least  shall,  yearly,  some  time  in  summer,  and  oftener  if  they  shall  see  occasion,  publicly 
visit  the  said  school,  when  they  shall  first  cause  the  statutes  to  be  read,  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
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•examine  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  to  inquire  after  any  breach  of  the  statutes,  and  after  the 
behaviour  of  the  master,  the  sufficiency  and  manners  of  the  usher,  the  authors  that  are  read,  manners, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  school ; and  if  they  should  judge  any  alterations  or  amendment  requisite, 
they  shall  express  it  to  the  master,  who  is  hereby  required  readily  to  comply  with  their  directions  or 
advice.”  The  seventeenth  statute  enables  the  visitors,  upon  cause  found,  to  notify  the  same  to  the 
patrons  or  governors  of  the  school,  under  their  hands  and  seals.  The  governor  is  thereupon  bound 
,to  remove  the  master,  and  to  appoint  another  within  the  time  specified  in  the  statutes. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  affinity  (almost  identity)  of  the  Carrickmacross  statutes  with  those 
of  the  Kilkenny  College.  The  statutes  are  equally  overlooked  in  both  places ; so  that  whatever 
observations  I found  it  necessary  to  make  in  my  report  upon  the  Kilkenny  College  as  to  the  particu- 
lars, apply  in  all  their  force  to  the  school  at  present  under  notice. 

The  third  statute,  however,  although  to  a great  extent  taken  word  for  word  from  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Kilkenny  rules,  seems  to  aim  at  giving  a more  decidedly  practical  character  to  the 
studies  to  be  followed  at  Lord  Weymouth’s  school.  Not  satisfied  with  prescribing  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  with  the  somewhat  vague  addition  of  poetry  and  oratory,  open  as 
it  is  to  questions  of  construction,  the  Carrickmacross  statute  includes  “antiquities,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, surveying,  and  other  parts  of  practical  mathematics;”  and  settles  “that  the  scholars  be  taught 
to  compose  in  English,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and  to  translate  frequently  into  both  languages.” 

I am  happy  to  report  that  these  studies  arc  not  altogether  neglected  in  the  Carrickmacross  school, 
although  it  is  not  pretended  they  have  been  adopted  in  deference  to  the  statute,  nor  are  they  pursued 
in  the  fulness  which  a close  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  enforced  by  the  remedies  which  the 
same  law  provides,  would  undoubtedly  secure.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  iu  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  was  satisfactory ; but  their  exercise  in  English  composition  does  not  extend  beyond 
drafting  a resume  of  one  of  the  master’s  spiritual  instructions,  in  which,  however,  he  states  their 
success  to  be  very  considerable.  They  are  carefully  trained  to  Latin  composition;  and  I was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  attempt  made  by  two  or  three  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  re-translate  into 
Latin  hexameters  the  English  of  a couple  of  verses  from  Claudius,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  they 
could  ever  have  seen.  This  was  done  without  a dictionary.  Their  answering  in  Greek  and  Latin 
generally  was  good,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar  accurate.  I examined  a class 
iu  Voltaire’s  “Charles  XII.,"  and  found  both  accent  and  pronunciation  faulty;  but  I was  pleased  to 
find,  that  when  1 made  use  of  French,  in  putting  a question,  as  I sometimes  did,  the  pupils  under- 
stood me  readily,  and  answered  promptly  in  English.  My  knowledge  of  German  did  not  enable  me 
to  apply  the  same  test;  but  their  translation  of  part  of  Schiller’s  “Maria  Stuart”  was  correct,  and 
their  knowledge  of  grammar  fair. 

I have  already  stated  the  provision  made  by  the  statutes  for  the  visitation  of  the  school,  and  have 
only  to  add  that  it  is  never  visited.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  master  cannot,  on  the  terms 
of  the  charity,  require  payment  from  the  day  scholars,  natives  of  the  barony  of  Farney.  If  he  receive 
a fee,  it  should  be  from  the  mere  bounty  of  the  parents.  The  master  (Mr.  Ryder)  stated  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Trench,  Lord  Bath’s  agent,  is  of  a somewhat  similar  opinion.  The  master  himself,  however, 
believes  that  he  is  entitled  to  demand  a fee  from  every  pupil,  and  that  the  admission  of  free  pupils  is 
altogether  at  his  own  discretion. — [16th  June,  1856.] 

Glonlibrel,  Parochial  School. — This  appears  to  me  a badly  managed  school.  The  style  of  reading  I 
found,  as  in  most  schools  of  the  class,  vulgar,  hesitating,  and  slovenly.  The  answering  of  the  pupils 
in  geography  and  parsing  was  very  discreditable. — [17th  July,  1856.] 

Glasslmgh  ; Donagh,  Parochial  School — I found  the  pupils  somewhat  more  forward  in  this  school  than 
in  very  many  of  the  parish  schools  which  I have  lately  visited.  They  had  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passages  which  they  were  called  upon  to  read,  and  made  an  attempt  to  parse.  Their  style  of 
reading  was  bad,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  in  the  general  knowledge  to  be  expected  from  children 
of  their  age  and  condition,  they  were  extremely  deficient.  However,  considering  the  limited  supply 
of  books,  such  as  they  are,  and  the  absence  of  efficient  inspection,  the  answering  of  the  pupils  was  less 
discreditable  than  usual. — [15tli  July,  1856.] 

Innislceen  School. — The  Bible  is  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only,  reading  book  in  use.  The  pupils 
read  somewhat  less  ill  than  many  I have  examined.  Their  answering  iu  geography  was  deficient,  but 
less  so  than  in  other  schools.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  may  be  said  to 
stop  at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  upon  other  matters  they  are  in  almost  absolute  ignorance. — 
[30th  July,  1S56.] 

Kilmore,  Parochial  School. — Nothing  could  be  much  worse  or  more  unintelligible  than  the  reading 
of  the  pupils.  Their  ignorance  of  parsing  was  such,  that  a grown  pupil  in  the  fourth  class  stated  the 
numeral  “six”  to  be  a verb,  and  no  other  pupil  ventured  a different  opinion.  I am  at  a loss  to 
understand,  and  cannot  ascertain,  upon  what  principle  the  inspectors  of  this  school  promote  the  pupils ; 
because,  even  in  cases  of  recent  promotion,  where  although  the  pupil  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
familiar  as  yet  with  the  business  of  his  actual  class,  he  ought  to  know  something  of  what  had 
qualified  him  for  promotion,  the  ignorance  displayed  was  so  extreme,  that  in  no  instance  could  the 
pupil  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  class  lie  had  left.  This  I have  ascertained  by  examining 
him  in  the  text  book  of  the  class  in  question. — [16th  July,  1S56.] 

Magheraclooney,  Parochial  School. — Up  to  within  a late  period  the  rector  seems  to  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fee-farm  grant  executed  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gumming,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  master  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  acre,  described  and  set  apart  by  that 
instrument.  A copy  of  the  lease  has  been  furnished  to  the  rector  by  the  Commissioners ; but  the 
schoolmaster  is,  notwithstanding,  allowed  the  use  of  not  more  than  a few  perches  of  the  glebe, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  rector,  and  without  reference  to  the  original  acre  marked  out  in 
the  lease,  the  boundary  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, — [30th  3 uly,  1856.] 

Monaghan,  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  Raphoe,  Kihtiore,  and  Clogher. — As  regards  the  working  of 
this  school,  nothing  can  be  more  discouraging.  I examined  one  or  other  of  the  ten  pupils  present 
in  Latin  grammar,  French  grammar,  writing  from  dictation,  geography,  English  history,  and  arith- 
metic. The  two  pupils  who  learn  mathematics  were  not  present.  1 look  upon  the  six  hours  a day 
spent  by  pupils  in  this  school  as  worse  than  blank.  I scarcely  received  an  answer  in  Latin  or  French 
Vol.  I.  4 M 
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grammar.  Of  those  who  wrote  from  dictation,  one  spelled  the  word  “feel,”  “feale;”  another  spelled  it 
“ feal and  a third  wrote  “ ashamed”  as  follows,  “a  sheamed.”  Not  one  pupil  could  explain  what  he 
understood  by  a transitive  verb,  and  only  one  or  two  had  an  idea  of  English  history. — [19th  June, 
1856.] 

Monaghan,  Jackson's  School. — The  pupils  of  this  school  are  miserably  deficient  in  every  branch  of 
instruction.  They  read  and  parse  equally  ill.  I could  get  no  better  account  of  the  word  “rise”  than 
that  it  was  a noun ; nor  of  Gibraltar  than  that  it  is  “ an  island”  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  the 
pupils  could  work  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  badly ; but  knew  nothing  of  the  principles. 
After  my  own  experience,  I was  surprised  to  read  an  entry  by  the  inspector  in  the  report  book,  to  the 
effect  that  “ a little  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  geography  and  grammar.”  _ I cannot  see  any 
hope  of  improvement  in  this  class  of  .schools  under  the  present  system  of  inspection.  The  master 
mentioned  to  me,  as  part  of  his  income,  gratuities  received  each  year  upon  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  one  class  to  another.  His  receipts  last  year  from  this  source  amounted  to  £3,  representing  sixty 
promotions,  as  he  is  entitled  to  a shilling  for  each  pupil  promoted  ; but  I do  not  understand  how  an 
inspector  can  take  upon  himself  to  advance  a pupil  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  scale  of  proficiency,  before  the  pupil  can  understand  the  difference  between  a noun 
and  a verb. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat,  rector  of  the  parish,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  observed  to  me,  in  extenuation 
of  this  circumstance,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  school  was  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  instruction, 
an  object,  I should  think,  easily  attainable  without  excluding  the  moderate  amount  of  secular  learning 
required  in  a parish  school. 

The  present  master,  an  utterly  ignorant,  and  in  every  way  unqualified  person,  is  not  removable  by 
the  trustees:  and  at  all  times  their  choice  is  limited  to  a member  of  the  Wesleyan  religion. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  himself,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  school  in  his  two-fold  character  of  trustee  and  clerical 
superintendent  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  has  for  a long  time  past  discontinued  his  visits, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  master.  The  school  suffers,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  the  absence  of 
the  rector,  although  I believe  that  under  the  present  master  no  frequency  of  visits,  or  severity  of 
inspection  could  avail  to  make  the  school  useful. — [14th  July,  1856.] 

Monaghan  ; Greaglass  School.— The  pupils  are  very  ignorant,  indeed.  Their  usual  class-book  is 
the  New  Testament.  I examined  them  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  but  so  far  from  being 
able  to  assign  a meaning  to  any  passage,  a thing  I did  not  require  of  them,  they  were  unable  to  give  ine 
the  meaning  of  any  word.  They  did  not  know  the  parts  of  speech,  and  could  only  name  one  island  in 
Europe,  and  not  one  peninsula.  The  school  is  altogether  useless.  The  teacher  lives  with  his  father, 
otherwise  the  small  amount  of  remuneration  could  offer  no  inducement  to  any  one  to  take  charge 
of  the  school. — [16th  July,  1S56.] 

Monaghan;  Killymarley  School.— This  school  suffers  from  the  want  of  inspection  or  system.  The 
deficiency  of  the  pupils  in  general  information  was  not,  however,  as  marked  as  I have  observed  in 
some  schools  more  advantageously  circumstanced. — [15th  J uly,  1856.] 

Tullycorbet,  Parochial  School.— The  house  is  a wretched  hovel,  the  picture  of  neglect  and  decay 
I consider  the  existence  of  schools  like  this  an  injury  and  a scandal  to  any  parish.  It  is  impossible, 
that  children  should  learn  any  thing  from  an  old  man,  not  very  capable  at  best,  but  in  this  instance 
dispirited  by  want  of  salary,  and  in  no  fear  of  inspection.  Children  are  sent  to  places  of  this  kind 
from  the  accident  of  neighbourhood,  or  under  the  idea  that  they  are  kept  out  of  harm’s  way.  As  I 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  other  reports,  these  places  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  thin  the 
attendance  at  good  schools. — [18th  July,  1856.] 

Tydavnet;  Ballinode  Parochial  School. — The  pupils  read  in  the  worst  possible  style.  Out  of  a 
class  of  fourteen  not  one  could  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ disengaged  — one  only  offered  a 
guess  that  “ common  ” was  an  adjective,  but  could  assign  no  reason ; and  not  one  could  name  any 
peninsula  of  Europe. — [16th  July,  1856.] 

Tyhallon,  Parochial  School.— Instruction  is  at  a low  ebb  in  this  school.  The  style  of  reading  is 
bad,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  nearly  altogether  unknown.  Not  one  pupil,  for  instance,  could 
explain  the  verb  “ associate”  occurring  in  the  lesson.  I need  hardly  say  the  knowledge  of  grammar 
brought  out  by  my  examination  was  equally  small,  as  no  one  could  say  what  part  of  speech  is 
“large.”  In  geography,  no  one  could  answer  what  are  the  five  parts  or  divisions  of  the  globe. 
[15th  July,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Monaghan,  M'Kenna’s  Endovmmt.—Y rom  the  period  when  the  dividends  were  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  M'Nally,  in  January,  1853,  to  November,  1855,  the  receipts  of  the  charity  amounted  to 
£98  15s.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £97  2s.  6 d.,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the  trust  funds  ot 
£1  12s.  U.  These  receipts  include  £47  7s.  2d.  arrears  of  interest,  which  accrued  during  the  two 
years,  from  1851  to  1853,  while  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  forms  required  lor  prool 
of  the  death  of  deceased  trustees.  , , 

I do  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which  governed  the  Bishop’s  discretion  in  allocating  the  un 
at  his  disposal  or  diminishing  the  allowance  to  the  Latlurkan  master,  there  being  nothing  m the  will 
or  declaration  of  trust  to  place  any  one,  unless  the  trustees,  in  privity  with  these  funds. 

The  items  of  expenditure  are  given  by  the  Bishop  in  a return  before  me.  . 

Up  to  the  present  period  the  interest  has  been  applied  in  part  payment  of  salaries  to  the  van 
teachers  of  the  parish.  Henceforward  they  will  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  so  as  to  form  a iunu  or 
the  building  and  endowment  of  a school,  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Christian 
Brothers. — [30th  August,  1856.] 
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Monaghan;  Edenbrone  School. — This  school  was  endowed  by  Edward  Lucas,  the  elder,  of  Castleshane,  Counts 

in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  October  17,  1756,  the  date  of  the  will  of  said  Edward  Lucas.  Probate  was  or  Monaghan. 
granted  to  Francis  Savage  and  Edward  Lucas,  Esqrs.,  April  26,  1757.  After  various  other  bequests,  Endowments  in 

the  testator  bequeaths  to  his  executor  the  sura  of  £30,  Irish,  to  be  applied  in  building  a schoolhouse  on  Operation. 
the  lands  of  Edenbrone,  near  Castleshane,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  children  of  parents  residing,  or  who  Monaghan;  Edcn- 
have  resided,  in  or  near  Castleshane.  He  further  bequeaths  to  Francis  Savage  the  fee-simple  of  the  site  krone, 
of  the  intended  schoolhouse,  and  charges  the  lands  of  Fategar  and  Carrivekeel,  near  Monaghan,  with  a 
rent  of  £20,  Irish,  payable  to  his  executors  half-yearly,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  said  school  and 
schoolhouse,  and  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  be  employed  in  same.  He  next  appoints  the  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Monaghan  or  Buclcwallis,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane 
estate,  patrons  and  managers  of  the  school.  A power  of  distress  i3  given  to  Francis  Savage  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  rent  is  made  chargeable  from  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
appointment  of  the  master  by  the  managers,  at  whose  discretion  the  apportionment  of  the  reutcliarge 
is  declared  to  remain.  The  lands  of  Fategar  and  Carrivekeel  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  rentcharge 
and  to  such  other  charges  as  the  testator  shall  make,  pursuant  to  a power  reserved  in  the  will,  are 
devised  to  Francis  Savage  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane  estate  for  the 

The  executors  neglected  to  build  the  schoolhouse,  and  consequently  the  condition  upon  which  the 
rentcharge  was  made  to  vest  never  came  into  existence.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  the  year  184S,  and  a correspondence  was  entered 
into  with  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane  estate,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Lucas  stated  that,  although  prepared  to  dispute  at  law  the  claims  of  the  charity,  he  was  willing 
durin"  his  own  lifetime,  to  contribute  £20  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  the  National  schoolmaster  of 
the  district,  provided  the  National  Board  would  agree  to  contribute  a like  sum.  This  arrangement 
was  acceded  to,  and  it  would  appear  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
present  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1848. 

1 have  no  means  of  learning  upon  what  grounds  or  under  what  advice  the  Commissioners 
accepted  the  .compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  and  by  which  the  perpetuity  secured  to  the  charity 
by  the  will  of  his  ancestor,  has  been  reduced  to  a life  interest  at  best.  The  only  reason  put  forward 
by  the  Commissioners  would  hardly  appear  to  sustain  the  decision  at  which  they  arrived.  “ The 
Board,”  they  write,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  which  closes  the  correspondence,  “ con- 
sidering the  liberal  proposal  made  by  you,  do  not  feel  called  on  to  press  a claim,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  brought  against  your  property  under  a will  of  so  old  a date  as  1757. 

Without  pretending  to  measure  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of  a charity,  I believe  I am  warranted  in  saying  that  nothing 
short  of  a strong  opinion  from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Board  against  the  claims  of  a charity,  or 
the  practicability  of  their  enforcement,  could  j ustify  a compromise  of  this  description.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  Commissioners  have  used  a sound  discretion,  and  acted  under  competent  advice  ; 
but  as  this  is  a case  involving  nice  questions  of  law,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  record  of 
the  opinion  which  guided  the  Commissioners. — [17th  July,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  5 Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Tyhallon  School.—  Mention  of  this  alleged  endowment  is  found  in  Dalton’s  Analytical  Digest,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Thirteenth  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
1812,  p.  305,  where  it  is  stated  that  Captain  Richardson  devised  the  interest  of  £100,  at  six  per 
cent.,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  parish  schoolmaster  and  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

I can  find  nothing  of  record  with  reference  to  this  bequest,  other  than  an  entry  in  the  Vestry  Hook 
of  the  Parish  of  Tyhalland,  made  at  a vestry,  held  in  the  parish  church,  April  5,  lS2o,  to  the  ettect 
that  “The  sum  of  £100,  now  vested  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  Monaghan,  was  a bequest  from  Henry 
Richardson,  of  Bally claire,  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 

^The’ parish  school  derives  no  benefit  from  the  £100  in  question— [31st  August,  1856.] 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Tyhallon. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Aghaloo ; Crilly. 

Margaret  Petti- 
gTew,  will, 

proved  14  July, 
1842,  £300  in- 
vested in  £347 
6s.  5 d.  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

— 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Interest  to  be  paid  equally 
and  yearly  to  the  school- 
master and  schoolmis- 
tress in  Crilly  school- 
house  built  by  testatrix. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Aghaloo ; Rahaghy, 
National. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, building 
grant,  £50;  sub- 
scriptions ; Na- 
thaniel Mayne, 
grant,  15  July, 

0 1 24 

For  a schoolhouse.  Deed. 

Arboe,  Parochial, 
National. 

Association  forDis- 
countenancing 
Vice,  building 
grant,  £28;  sub- 
scriptions ; Rev. 
Francis  Hall, 
grant,  1 Sept., 
1828. 

1 0 0 

4 1 2 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Ardstraw ; Clare. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £35  Is. 
6 id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £33  4s. 
7 d. ; Alexander 
Campbell, grant, 
26  Dec.,  1823. 

0 1 0 

2 11  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister. 

Deed. 

Augher,  Boys, 

L.  L.  Fund,  £140 
8s.  3 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £147 
13s.  lOd. ; J.  M. 
Richardson  Bun 
bury,  grant,  29 
May,  1826. 

0 2 0 

9 14  9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  and  J.  C. 
Moutray,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulations  of 
grantor  and  J.  C.  Mou- 
tray. Deed. 

Augher,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Aughnacloy , Parochial, 
Boys. 

A.  D.  V.,  £46  3s. 
Id. ; subscrip- 
tions ; Hon.  and 
Rev.  Charles 
Knox,  grant,  27 
August,  1816. 

1 0 19 

7 17  9 

For  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the 
education  of  children 
within  joint  parishes  of 
Aughaloo  and  Carentiel, 
in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion ; for 
resident  Protestant 

schoolmaster  to  teach 
English  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  Chris- 
tianity within  parish  of 
Carentiel.  Deed. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; aritk- 
“ * mensuration : 


Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; writing  from  dic- 
tation ; arithmetic ; al- 
gebra ; mensuration  ; 
surveying ; book-keep- 
ing. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children;  RomanCatho-| 
lie  catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics;  Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presby- 
terians. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music. 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children;  Lord’s  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians if  they  do  not 
object. 


Reading';  writing ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Creed  and  Lord’s 
Prayer  to  Roman  Ca- 1 
thofics  ; Creed,  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Presby- 
terians. 


Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Vocal  music  (by  ear). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Roman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy and  use  of  the 
globes ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra  ; mensu- 
ration ; trigonometry ; 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali). 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Tyrone. 


School. 

Pupils. 

— 

Number.  1 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Smoluments. 

1 

jj 

lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

i 

O 

United  Church. 

6 

| 

Presbyterian. 

1 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Committee  of 
the  Established 
Church  Home 
Mission. 

Extracts  from  Wills . 

£ s.  d. 
12  0 0 

Mr.  M'Creight, 
partly  from  en- 
dowment. 

mentis  and 
land,  £4 ; 
School  fees, 

100 

- 

Sufficient. 

32 

64 

20 

3 

41 

4s.  4 d. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 
658. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£7. 

90 

' 

None. 

44 

92 

21 

23 

48 

4s.  to  6s. 

Not  satisfactory. 
As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  658. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

21  0 0 

National  Board, 
£17 ; Rev.  Dr. 
MacNeece,  £4. 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

102 

- 

| Small. 

30 

46 

17 

20 

9 

- 

Majority 
free ; some 
pay  2s.  to 

Unsatisfactory. 
School  accommo- 
dation defective. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  639. 

In  minister.  Deed 

18  0 0 

Geo.  T.  Spiller.' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

School  twice  visited; 
schoolhouse  closed 
on  both  occasions. 
Rep.  A.  C. 

In  grantor  and 
J.  C.  Moutray, 
their  survivor 
and  heirs  of  sur- 
vivor. Deed. 

2 10  0 

J.  C.  Moutray. 

93 

None. 

1C 

26 

16 

Free. 

Condition  of  school 
very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  659. 

No  land  in  posses- 
sion of  master. 

See  also  Augher 
Endowment,  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.p.6 76. 

Same. 

6 0 0 

London  Ladies’ 
HibernianSchoo 
Society. 

ments,  £2. 

42 

- 

- 

2 

36 

23 

13 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  659. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

20  0 0 

Archdeacon  of 
Armagh. 

House  and 
land,  £4  4s. 
Archdeacon 
of  Armagh 
for  free 
pupils, 
about  £4 ; 
School  fees 
£8. 

None. 

4 

63 

12 

*17 

Majority 
free ; rest 
4s.  4<f.  to 
£1. 

Satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  659. 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Amu 

ini  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Promises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  n.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

,?£  s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aughnacloy,  Wesleyan 
Mission. 

Edward  Moore, 
will,  proved  12 
May,  1840. 

Eentchargc. 

10  0 0 

For  support  of  a Sunday 
and  daily  school  in  the 
town  of  Aughnacloy,  to 
be  superintended  and 
directed  by  the  Metho- 
dist preacher  of  Mill- 
street  Preaching-house. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; history ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid;  algebra  • 
mensuration ; book- 

keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction. 

Badony,  Lower;  Bus- 
key,  Erasmus  Smith’s, 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

, Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, 731. 
Building  grant 
from  Governors, 

Hon.  Letitia  C. 
Hamilton  and 
Claudius  C.  Ha- 
milton, grant,  1 
May,  1813. 

3 14 

11  11  7 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography  ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Badony,  Upper;  Glen- 

Claudius  Harnil- 
June,  1780. 

Eentcharge. 

1 16  11 

For  a Protestant  school- 
master to  keep  a public 
school  on  any  part  of 
testator's  estates  in 
parish  of  Upper  Badony, 
for  the  instruction  of 
children  to  read  and 

Beading;  writing;  nrith- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Extract  from  Will. 

Ballyclog,  Era=mus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 
Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  1 8s.  bid.  ; 
Bev.  Francis  L. 
Gore,  grant,  1 
May,  1811. 

1 1 6 

9 11  11 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid; 
mensuration ; book- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Caledon,  Parochial. 

Archdeacon  Con- 

ment  of  lease  of 
site  for  999years, 
reserving  £l 
annual  rent,  15 
Nov.  1775  ; 

house  property 
held  rent  free 

present  school- 
house  built  by 
Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Caledon, 
1851. 

0 3 0 
and  house 
property. 

18  0 7 

13  2 6 

For  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  a school. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; mensuration ; 

book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullali.) 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Camus,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  bid.  ; 
Bev.  Stewart 
Hamilton, grant, 
25  March,  1813. 

1 2 19 

9 18  6 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
surveying;  book-keep- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Carnteel ; Edentylone. 

K.  P.  Soc.  build- 
ing grant,  £27 
13s.  10 d.\  Jo- 
seph Goff,  lease 
for  99  years, 
1825. 

0 1 0 

2 12  0 

- 

~ 

For  a school  under  Kil- 
dare-placc  Society. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 
Scriptures. 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  .n,- 


Endowment. 

I N et  Annual  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

Premises. 

From  Lam 

From  Trus 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Carnteel ; Tully  var. 

Sidney  Montgo- 
mery and  Anna 
Maria  Montgo- 
mery, grant,  8 
August,  1825. 

3 o'  o' 

£ s.  d. 
6 4 9 

£ s. 

£ s.  d 

For  a school  under  Kil- 
dare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

Beading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping 
Scriptures ; Church  catei 
chism  to  Church  chil- 
dren; Lord's  Prayer 
Creed,  and  Ten  Com’ 
mandments  to  Boman 
Catholics  and  Prcsby. 
terians. 

Castlecaulfield,  Donagh 
more,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

A.  D.  V.,  build- 
ing grant ; L.  L. 
Fund,  £48  18s. 
bd. ; Earl  of 
Charlemont, 
grant,  6 Nor., 
1820. 

1 2 4 

12  13  7 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of 
Donaglimore,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister, 
and  Church  catechism 
to  children  of  members 
of  United  Church. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid- 
mensuration ; book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Castlecaulfield,  Donagh 
more,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

~ 

~ 

~ 

s™. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Singing  of  hymns. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Castlederg,  Boys. 

Hugh  Edwards, 
will,  12  Oct., 
1737.  land  and 
rent  charge ; 
part  of  accumu- 
lation of  latter 
invested  in  build- 
ing, and  part, 
amounting  to 
£247  2s.  in  Go- 
vernment Stock. 

I 2 19 
and  rent- 
charge. 

12  9 7 

7 8 3 

For  providing  a country 
house  for  entertaining 
a master  and  six  poor 
Protestant  boys,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  ciphering,  and 
Psalmody,  and  to  be 
boarded,  lodged,  cloth- 
ed, and  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed, with  a fee  of 
£1  16s.  ll<f.,  to  trades, 
particularly  to  that  of 
weaving;  under  direc- 
tion of  rector  of  Urney, 
curate  of  Derge  Chappie, 
and  Dissenting  minister 
of  Derge.  Will;  Hep. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; use  of  globes ; Eng- 
lish  history ; arithmetic ; 
Euclid  ; algebra ; men- 
suration. 

Drawing  (architectural 
and  geographical). 

Scriptures. 

Castlederg,  Girls. 

Act  of  trustees 
appropriating 
part  of  preced- 
ing endowment 
to  a girls’  school. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
Plain  and  fancy  needlc- 

Ciogher,  Endowed. 

Bishop  of  Ciogher, 
codicil  to  will,  20 
October,  1780, 
£369  4s,  7 d., 

now  invested  in 
£484  12s.  id. 
Government 
Stock  ; house 
built  by  Bishop 
Garnett ; pre- 
sumed grant  of 
site. 

6 17  0 

14  10  10 

i. 

For  repairing  the  school- 
house  erected  by  testa- 
tor ; residue  of  interest 
to  be  applied  towards 
support  of  an  English 
parochial  schoolmaster. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; use  of  the  globes; 
English  history ; arith- 
metic ; practical  ;snr- 
veyiug;  book-keeping. 

Plain  needlework. 

Singing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  Command- 
ments to  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Presbyterians. 

Cloghcr ; Beltany, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English,  Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£415  7s.  8 d.  ; 
subscriptions, 
£138  9s.  2 d.  ; 
Eev.  Francis 
Gervais,  grant, 
26  Feb.,  1814. 

3 0 38 

19  17  0 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed byGovernors,  Church 
catechism,  togetherwith 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; use  of  the  globes; 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; 
algebra;  mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 
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County  of  Tyrone — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

,_T 

gi 

Number,  j 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  ■whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

No.of  Pupils  Scl 
room  suited  fo 

1 8 
I1 

’lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

I 

o 

United  Church. 

§ 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

" — 

£ s.  d. 
11  0 0 

Mr.  Montgomery 
Moore,  £1 0 ; 
Miss  Montgo- 
mery, £1. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3; 

School  fees, 
£1. 

108 

25 

57 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  661. 

la  minister. 

Deed. 

10  0 0 

Rector,  £5 ; 

Curate,  £5. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£3  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£2. 

81 

- 

Small. 

- 

49 

34 

12 

- 

4s.  4<f. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  661. 

- 

15  10  0 

London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian 
School  Society, 
£8 ; Earl  of 
Charlemont,£7 

- 

225 

- 

- 

46 

5. 

= 

- 

•4 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

p.  662. 

18  9 3 

Trustees  of  Ed- 
wards' fund. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£7; 

School  fees 
£8  3s.  5 d. 

Small. 

21 

21 

8s.  to  £1. 

Unsatisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  662. 

- 

9 4 7 

s‘“- 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£2; 

School  fees 
£4. 

50 

— 

S,m„ 

’IS 

- 

10 

10 

t 

6s.  to  16s. 
a few  free 

Very  elementary. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

In  Lord  Primate, 
as  Bishop  of 
Clogher. 

Will;  Rep.  A.  C. 

19  10  10 

From  Bishop 
Garnett’s  fund, 
£14  10s.  lOrf.f; 
Lord  Primate, 
£5.. 

House  and 

£3  17s.; 
School  fees, 
£2. 

100 

37 

60 

40 

11 

4s.  id. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 

As  to  endowment, 
videEx.  Rep. A.  C. 

p.  662. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide. 
11635  ct  seq. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

25  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartment 
and  land, 
£6  10s. ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

130 

- 

Hon.. 

45 

108 

65 

17 

26 

" 

Free. 

Elementary. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  663. 

* Pro'cstant  Dissenters  unclasscd  + Metliodist.  J A first  charge  on  this  fund  for  the  repairs  of  schoolhouse. 

Vol.  Ill,  ‘ 4 N 2 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  i: 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income.  1 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Clogher ; Beltany, 
Erasmus  Smith’s. 
English,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre 
ceding. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

£ s.  d. 

Same  as  in  Boys’  school. 

Clogherney,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  .£92 

serrations,  £153 
4s.  Id.  ; Rev. 
James  Lowry, 
grant,  29  Aug., 
1829. 

1 2 19 

8 19  8 

For  resident  schoolmastei 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  Clogh- 
erney or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Donagheady. 

John  Blair,  grant 
of  £200,  1 Mar., 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 0 0 

Interest  to  be  applied  for 

the  minister  and  elders  of  the 
second^  Presbyterian  Church, 

and  totlicHcBchadron' ojthrir 

Presbytery  of  Slrabano  and 
Glcndcrmott ; surplus  (if  any) 
to  bo  laid  out  in  purchase  of 
books  for  tho  children. 

Ileed llep.  A.  C. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of 
minister  of  Donagheady,  and 
his  successors,  conjointly 
with  Robert  M’Crea  and 
William  Hutton,  jun.,  and 
the  survivor  of  them  and 
their  appointees,  to  chil- 
dren selected  by  same,  and 

master.  Deed. 

Donagheady;  Grange, 
National. 

vested  in  Bank 
deposit  receipt. 

Vide  Strabane, 
National,  Bogs, 
p.  650. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £49 
16s.  1 \d.p  Na- 
tional Board, 
£72;  subscrip- 
tions, £99  10s. 
1 d. ; John  Hut- 
ton, grant,  6 
Jan.,  1826. 

Site. 

7 2 9 

- 

Donagheady ; Lough- 
ash,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d.-,  Na- 
tional Board, 
£50  ; subscrip- 
tions. £112  Is. 
7rf.;  WilliainPitt 
Kennedy,  grant, 
10  Dec.,  1820. 

1 2 19 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Knox,  or  grantor,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  build- 
ing grant,  £23 
19s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions ; Ro- 
bert Blackall, 
22  August,  1825. 

Site. 

§ 8 10 

For  a school  conducted  on 
principles  of  Kildare- 
piace  Society.  Deed. 

Donaghmore,  Sunday 
Schools. 

Thomas  Verner, 
will,  £134  12 s.3d., 
of  which  £55  7s. 
3d.  expended  in 
building,  remainder 
invested  in  £143 
3s.  lOd.  Govern- 
ment Stock ; Rev. 
Geo.  Evans,  will, 
proved  19  Dec., 
1307,  two-thirds  of 
dividends  on  £200 
Grand  Canal  De- 

8 4 9 

For  Sunday  schools  of 
Parish  of  Donaghmore. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Two-tliirds  of  interest  to 
be  annually  applied  in 
support  of  tho  Sunday 
schools,  and  remaining 
third  in  support  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of 
Donaghmore. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

vested  in£196 18s. 
Government  Stock. 
Stat.  10,  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  General 
B.iiWingmgranArom 

grant,  10  April,  1813. 

Site. 

22  13  0 

( Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

~ 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


Heading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  children. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid; algebra;  mensu- 
ration ; Whately's  logic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children  ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 


Rending  ; writing  ; English 
grammar;  geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
plane  trigonometry ; men- 
suration ; surveying ; book- 
keeping. 

° ' ' ' " Church  | 


itechisi 


; Roman  Catl 


Catho- 1 

lies;  Presbyterian  catechism | 
to  Presbyterians. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng 
lish  grammar  ; geogra 
phy  ; English  history 
arithmetic  ; Euclid ; al 
gebra  ; mensuration 
book-keeping. 

Vocal  music  (I-Iullali). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 


Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar  ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic  ; Eu- 
clid ; mensuration  ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Promises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

a.  r.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

Same  as  in  Boys'  school. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; knitting ; cro- 
chet ; embroidery. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Presby  to- 

Dungannon,  Royal, 

James  I.,  Order 
in  Council  on 
Plantation  of 
Ulster,  1608; 
James  I.,  Royal 
Letters,  dated 
30  Jan.,  1613, 
21  April,  1614; 
James  I.,  Char- 
ter, 13  May, 
1614 ; Charles 
I.,  Charter,  13 
December,  1627; 
Stat.  14  and  15 
Charles  II.,  cli. 
10 ; Stat.  53 
Geo.  in.,  ch. 

107,  SS.  11,  12; 
Stat.  3 Geo.  IV., 
cli.  79,  s.  8; 
school  premises 
presumed  to  be 
granted. 

3,890  3 12 

141  9 0 

One  free  school  in  County 
of  Tyrone  for  education  of 
youth  in  learning  and  reli- 

810 "order  in  Council,  1608. 

For  maintenance  of  a gram- 
mar school. 

Royal  Letter,  1614. 

For  sole  and  proper  use  and 
behoof  of  master  of  the  free 
school  at  Mountjoy  [at  Dun- 
gannon, Charter,  (1 614)].  or 
at  some  other  town  in  dio- 
cese of  Armagh  to  he  named 
by  Lord  Lieutenant,  with 
assent  of  Privy  Council, 
and  with  approbation  of 
archbishop  of  province  and 
bishop  of  diocese. 

Charter  (1627 ),  and  Stat.  14 
and  15  Chas.  II.,  ch.  10. 

Profits  of  endowment  to  be 
applied  as  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland 
shall  think  fit,  in  payment 
of  head  and  under  masters’ 
salaries ; in  providing  school- 
house  and  school  accommo- 
dation ; the  residue,  if  any, 
in  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing any  other  of  the  Royal 
Schools ; in  supporting, 
maintaining,  and  providing 
free  scholars ; and  in  en- 
dowing exhibitions  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Statutes,  53  Geo.  II/.,  ch. 
107  ; and  3 Geo.  IV.,  ch. 
79. 

Greek ; Latin ; Hebrew ; 
German ; French ; Eng- 
lish ; mathematics ; ru- 
diments of  engineering, 
and  surveying. 

Vocal  music ; drawing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Gortin,  National,  Boys. 

Claudius  Hamil- 
ton,will,  7 June, 
1780. 

Rent-charge 

25  16  11 

£22  3s.  Id.  a-year  for 
clothing  twelve  boys, 
children  of  inhabitants 
of  parish  of  Lower  Ba- 
dony,  to  be  selected  by 
possessor  of  testator's 
Tyrone  estates, and  to  be 
instructed  and  educated 
in  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lished religion  till  four- 
teen years  of  age,  by  a 
schoolmaster  of  same  re- 
ligion ; the  latter  to  be 
paid  £3  13s.  10d.  a-year 
for  keeping  a public 
school  in  Gortin  for  the 
boys'  instruction. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; algebra ; mensu- 

Mapping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Kildress;  Drumsliambo, 
Erasmus  Smith’s, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

VideTable  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  5 d.  ; 
Rev.  Richard 
Browne,  grant, 
15  April,  1812. 

1 2 19 

9 18  6 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid ; algebra; 
trigonometry ; mensura- 
tion; practical,  survey- 
ing. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 
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Mas 

>TER. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

1 

Tsi 

| Number. 

1 Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

l' 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suite! 

1’lay-ground 

Average  during 

o 

| 

P 

Roman  Catholic 

I 

£ 

Others. 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

13  0 0 

Governors. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£4  10s. ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 
£5 ; school 
fees,  £5. 

7C 

None. 

21 

1 39 

2; 

14 

10s.  to 
16s. ; some 
free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  665. 

Unascertained. 
Vide  Report. 

400  0 0 

80  0 0 
classical 
assistant. 

80  0 0 
second 
classical 

science 

assistant. 

Commissioners  of 
Education. 

♦Commissioners 
of  Education 
and  head  master. 

House  and 
land,  £120 ; 
school  fees. 

ments  and 
board. 

Same. 

147 

45 

Ample. 

i 65 

4t 

Boarders, 
£30  to  £50, 
and  £2  for 
washing ; 
day  pupils, 
£4  to  £10  ; 

drawing 
and  music, 

thirteen 
pupils  free. 

Very  satisfactory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
pp.  665  and  677. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
1 1720,  et  seq. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates, 
App.  to  Rep.  p. 
22. 

60  0 0 
teacher  of 
modern 
languages. 

Same. 

— 

60  0 0 
teacher  of 
science 

English.  , 

20  0 0 
drill 
serjeant. 

In  Rector. 

Extract  from  Will. 

27  18  10 

From  Hamilton’s: 
Bequest, £7  13s. 
lOrf. ; National 
Board,  £20. 

School  fees, 
£5. 

57 

- 

S.n, 

28 

45 

13 

6 

- 

4s.  to  £1  ; 
some  free. 

Satisfactory,  but 
limited. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 

p.  666. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

22  10  0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
land,  £6 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees. 

80 

- 

3, 

*, 

18 

7 

22 

- 

4s.  to  £1  ; 
some  free. 

Pupils  absent  for 
vacation  at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit; 
school  premises  in 
bad  condition. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  666. 

* Commissioners  of  Education  allow  £200  for  Assistants.  1 1 a member  of  Society  of  Friends. 
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Endowment. 

Net  Annuo 

Income. 

Locality 

anil 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

from  Land. 

i’lom  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction. 

Killieshel,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  o f Gene- 
ral Endowments, 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  bd.  ; 
Be  v.  Danl.  Kelly, 
grant,  13  April, 
1813. 

10  0 

£ s.  d. 
9 6 2 

£ s.  d. 
(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

-£  s.  d. 

For  an  English  school. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  Governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  Governors. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid- 
algebra ; trigonometry  • 
mensuration ; survey- 
ing; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. ; Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presby. 

Killieshel,  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

— 

^(Salary 
ral  fund. ) 

Same. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  needlework. 

Religious  instruction  same 
as  in  Bbys’  school. 

Killieshel ; Mulna* 

hunch. 

K.P.  Soc.,  build- 
ing grant,  £36 ; 
subscriptions  ; 
Joseph  Goff, 
lease  for  99 
years,  10  Aug., 
1826. 

0 1 0 

3 2 2 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place 
Society.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; arith- 

Scripturos ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Roman  Catholic 
catechism  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ; Presbyterian 
catechism  to  Presbyte- 

Killyman,  Parochial. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £118 
3s. ; subscrip- 
tions, £1 18  3s. ; 
Rev.  Wm.  Phe- 
lan, and  church- 
wardens, grant, 
30  Aug.,  1823. 

1 0 0 

8 1 7 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of 
parish  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  minis- 
ter. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration; surveying;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 

Kilskeery,  Girls. 

A.  D.  V.  building 
grant,  £27  Is. 
Ad. ; subscrip- 
tions; Rev.  John 
Grey  Porter, 
grant,  4 March, 
1819. 

0 3 9 

2 13  4 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of 
parish,  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet ; knit- 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Leckpatrick,  Paro- 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  Id. ; sub- 
scriptions, £91 
7s.  Bd.  ; Rev. 
Francis  Brown- 
low,  grant,  3 
June,  1825. 

0 3 21 

6 7 10 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of 
parish,  or  master,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  un- 
der regulation  of  mi- 
nister. Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic ; mensuration. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism to  Presbyte- 

Lissan ; Crievagli,  Na- 

K.  P.  Soc.,  budd- 
ing grant,  £28 
3s.  bd. ; L.  L. 
Fund.  £18  9s. 
2d. ; Thos.  Sta- 
ples, subscrip- 
tion^ 18  9s.  2d. ; 
Thomas  Staples, 
grant,  15  Dec. 
1825. 

1 2 19 

3 11  4 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 

Scripture  lessons  of  Na- 
tional Board ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children;  Roman  Ca- 
tholic catechism  to  Ro- 
man Catholics ; Presby- 
terian Catechism  to 
Presbyterians. 

Mountfield. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £52 
12s.  3d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £51 
18s.  8 d. ; Rt. 

Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
M ‘Mahon,  Bart 
grant,  15  Dec., 
1825. 

Site. 

3 12  8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  to 
teach  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation 
of  perpetual  curate  of 
Mountlield.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Eu- 
clid ; algebra ; mensura- 

Plain  needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren, and  to  ProtestaW 
Dissenters  who  do  not 
object. 
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T 

Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

No.of  Pupils  Sc 
room  suited  fo 

|1 
1. a 

'oS 

gS 

Play-ground. 

2 1 
< ° 

M 

O 

s 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
25  0 0 

Governors. 

ments  and 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

from 

Hector,  £5 ; 
School  fees, 
£2  5s. 

56 

48 

35 

24 

*3 

Majority 
free ; rest 
pay  4s.  to 
£1. 

No  pupils  present 
at  time  of  Assist- 
ant Commission- 
er’s visit;  supply 
of  school  requi- 
sites very  inade- 

Same. 

12  0 0 

Governors. 

Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5; 

School  fees 

36 

- 

Hon,. 

15 

30 

5 

17 

- 

*8 

4s.;  fifteen 
free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Hep.  A.  C. 

p.  666. 

8 0 0 

Mr.  Goff. 

School  fees, 
£3. 

87 

None. 

20 

36 

15 

19 

4s.  4d. 

Very  elementary  ; 
school  arrange- 
ments very  defect- 
ive j land  granted 
not  in  possession 
of  master. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 

p.  666. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

15  0 0 

Hector. 

Apart- 
ments, £2; 
School  fees. 

140 

33 

73 

73 

4s.  4d. ; 
some  free. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
but  likely  to  im- 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.  p.  666. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Miss  Porter. 

School  fees, 
£1  10s. 

62 

18 

35 

32 

4s.  id. ; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory ; but 
very  elementary. 
Schoolroom  un- 
suitable. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C.p.  667. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

11  6 7 

Marquess  of 
Abercorn,  £9 
4.i.  7 d. ; Hector, 

Apart- 
ments. £2; 
School  lees, 
£3. 

172 

- 

Non,. 

58 

41 

4 

13 

r 

4s.  id. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  667. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

22  0 0 

National  Board. 

Apart- 
ments and 
land, 

£3  15s. ; 
School  fees, 

78 

- 

Non., 

34 

62 

5 

“i 

s 

- 

4s.  to  6s. 

Satisfactory,  but 
very  elementary; 
entire  of  land 
granted  not  in 
possession  of  mas- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  667. 

In  grantor,  with  ap- 
proval of  Bishop 
of  Derry.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Trustees  of  late 
Sir  William 
M ‘Mahon's 

Mrs.  Francis 
Ellis,  £5. 

ments,  £3 ; 
School  fees, 
£2. 

84 

34 

18 

4Sfr’ee.ne 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  66S. 
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•*  Endowment. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises.  • 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  op  Instruction, 

Moy. 

Earl  of  Charl.e- 
mont,  grant,  24 
Feb.,  1830. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  parish 
of  Moy,  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister. 

Deed. 

Reading ; writing  ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Singing. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptures ; their  re- 
spective catechisms  to 
Church  children  and 
Protestant  Dissenters. 

Pomeroy,  Parochial. 

Primate  Robin- 
son, grant  pre- 
vious to  1786. 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

being,  of  Pomeroy  par- 
ish school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Slrabane,  Derry  'and 
Raphoe  Diocesan 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Hon.  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, annual 
application  of 
funds  from  1846. 

Marquess  of  Aber- 
corn,  lease  for 
90  years. 

1 2 19 

1 12  4 

10  0 0 

Education  in  connexion 
with  Protestant  religion. 
Vide  Londonderry  County, 
Hon.  the  Irish  Society’s 
Schools,  p.  600. 

Same  as  at  the  Glas- 
nevin,  Claremont,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,; 
County  of  Dublin. 

The  boys  are  employed, 
on  the  land.  The  girls 
are  taught  needlework 
and  embroidery. 

Drawing. 

Church  catechism. 

Slrabane,  National, 
Boys. 

John  Blair,  1 
March,  1845, 
grant  of  £300 
lent  on  mort- 
gage at  5 per 
cent. ; school 
premises  held 
under  lease  for 
91  years  at  a 
rent  of  £7  7 s. 

Vide  Uonayheady, 
p.  644. 

Site. 

• 

15  0 0 

• 

Interest  to  be  applied  for 
education  of  1 2 poor  chil- 
dren, selected  by  tes- 
tator's trustees,  the  min- 
ister and  elders  of  the 
1 st  Presby  terianChurch , 
Strabane,  who  are  to 
give  the  preference  to 
the  orphans  and  father- 
less children  of  their 
own  congregation,  to 
hold  half-yearly  exam- 
inations of  children,  and 
to  account  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strabane  and 
Glendermott ; surplus 
(if  any)  to  be  laid  out 
in  purchase  of  books  for 
the  children. 

'Deed;  Rep.  A.  C. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; Euclid; 
algebra ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object ; Presby- 
terian catechism  to 
Presbyterians ; religious 
instruction  to  other  de- 
nominations who  do  not 
object. 

Slrabane,  National, 
Girls 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

S,m,. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work ; crochet. 

Scriptures  and  Sacred 
Poetry  to  those  who  do' 
not  object ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren ; Presbyterian  ca- 
techism  to  Presbyte- 

Strabane,  Parochial. 

J.  Hamilton,  1666, 
rent-charge. 

Rent-charge 

29  10  9 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

Scriptures;  Church  ca- 
techism to  Church 
children. 

Termonamongan  ; 
Aughnahoo,  National. 

K.  P.  Soc.,  build- 
ing grant,  £17 
4s. ; L.  L.  Fund, 
£12  18s.  5d.\  sub- 
scriptions, £14 
15s.  id. ; site  to 
be  granted  by 
Sir  J.  Stronge, 
1821. 

Site. 

1 16  11 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic;  Euclid; 
algebra  ; mensuration ;; 
surveying;  book-keeping 
Scriptures  to  those  who: 
do  not  object  ; cate- 
chisms of  various  de- 
nominations when 
brought  by  children. 
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Master. 

j School.  » 

Pupils. 

i 

UM 

J Number. 

i . 

Reli 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 

Value  of 
other 

Emoluments. 

St  ** 

No.of  Boarders 
mitories  suitei 

. i:  ■!. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  minister.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
5 0 0 

Lord  Charle- 
mont. 

ments  and 
land, 

£2  10s.; 
School  fees, 
£1. 

*> 

- 

Non, 

2C 

1 41 

35 

4s.  id. ; a 
few  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Part  of  land  granted 

of  master,  videEx. 
Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  668. 

4 0 0 
Mistress. 

5 5 0 

Hector,  £3  3s. ; 
Mr.  Lindsay, 
£2  2s. 

House  and 
land,  £8. 

53 

25 

i 40 

2C 

! IE 

School  closed  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
visit,  and  for  seve- 
ral months  pre- 
viously. 

VideEx.  Rep.  A.C. 

It  has  been  since 

60  0 0 

12  0 0 
Matron. 

From  subscrip- 

Apartments 
and  garden ; 
Commons ; 
Fuel  and 
Light. 
Apart- 
ments ; 
Commons ; 
Fuel  and 
light. 

13 

Sufficient. 

20 

i 11 

5 

Free. 

Schoolhouse  burned 
in  spring  of  1 856 ; 
in  process  of  res- 
toration at  time 
of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner’s visit. 

In  trustees. 

Deed;  Rep.  A.C. 

28  0 0 

4 10  0 
Assistant. 

From  Endow- 
ment. £8 ; Na- 
tional Board, 
£20. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 
£23. 

82 

Small. 

52 

74 

20 

4s.  id.  to 
£1 ; some 
free. 

Satisfactory.  For 
account  of  endow- 
ment, vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  669. 

Same. 

16  0 0 

From  Endow- 
ment, £4 ; Na- 

School  fees, 
£20. 

82 

- 

- 

t- 

62 

15 

5 

fl 

8s.  to  16s  ; 
a few  free. 

Satisfactory. 

£12. 

- 

30  0 0 

From  Endow- 
ment, £20  ; 
Marquess  of 
Abercorn,  £10. 

ments. 

84 

- 

No,,. 

26 

34 

5 

5 

- 

4s.  id.  to 
13s. ; a few 

Senior  pupils  ab- 
sent. Knowledge 
of  those  present 
very  elementary. 

As  to  endowment, 
vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.,  p.  670. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

26  0 0 

National  Board. 

Sir  J. 

Stronge,£3 ; 
School  fees, 
£8. 

58 

37 

77 

31 

16 

30 

4s.  to  12s. 

Satisfactory. 

_ * Protestant  Dissonters  uuclassed.  + JJf.ot  ascertained.  J Wesleyan  Methodist. 

VOL.  Ill,  4 0 2 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  It.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Termonamongan ; Ivil- 
leter,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  Id.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £64 
12s.  3 d. ; Henry 
Smith,  grant,  1 
Nov.,  1825. 

1 2 19 

6 6 6 

For  resident  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of 
Termonamongan,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures  to  those  who 
do  not  object. 

Termonmaguirk,  Paro- 

j 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  id. ; subscrip- 
tions, £119  12s. 
lid.;  two  acres 
from  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  1823. 

2 0 0 

8 7 2 

■ 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic  ; Euclid; 
mensuration  ; book- 
keeping. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Lord's 
Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  Commandments  to 
children  of  other  denomi- 
nations who  do  not 
object. 

Tullynisken;  Newmills. 

L,  L.  Fund,  £64 
12s.  3d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £67 
7s.  8 d.  ; Bev. 
Robert  Kings- 
more,  grant,  19 
Aug.,  1822. 

1 0 0 

4 19  2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  of  Tully- 
nisken, English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church 
catechism  to  children  of 
members  of  Established 
Church,  under  regula- 
tion of  minister.  Deed. 

Reading ; writing ; Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic. 

V ocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Lord'sPrayer 
Apostles'Creed.andCom- 
mandments;  Church  ca- 
techism to  those  who  do 

Total, 

3,935  1 9 
7 Sites  and 
Rent- 
charges, 

407  11  10 

L 

1524  11  3 

61  12  2 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 

Net  Aunual  Income,  j 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premisos. 

From  Land.l 

From  Trust 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Badony,  Upper; 
Clogherny. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £55  7s. 
8 d. ; subscriptions,  £55 
7s.  8 d. ; Rev.  Thomas 
Stack,  grant,  31  Dec., 
1823. 

1 2 19 

1 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teacli  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parisli  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Cappagh  ; Mountjoy 
Demesne,  Endow- 

John  M‘Evoy,  will,  6 
May,  1816,  bequest  of 
£241  3s.  Id.,  (now  in- 
vested with  interest  in 
£267  16s.  Id.  Gov. 

Stock,)  subject  to  an- 
nuity of  one  moiety  of 
dividends  for  life  of  a 
person  still  living. 

For  finishing  the  education  for  business,  of 
boys  of  ability  and  industry,  bred  in  the 
demesne,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  who 
are  to  be  instructed,  for  two  years,  in 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  lower 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  particularly 
land  surveying  and  such  measurements  as 
relate  to  buildings;  not  more  tlmn  £1  16s. 
i id.  a-year  to  be  allowed  for  each  scholar. 

Copy  of  Will ■ 

— 
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Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolliouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-cstablisliment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  minister.  Deed.  \ 

In  ruins. 

School  closed  in  consequence  of  National 
Board  having  transferred  its  grant  to 
another  locality,  the  rector  having  ejected 
the  master,  on  title,  for  holding  over  pos- 
session. Answer  to  Circular. 

The  rector,  in  whose  possession  the  land  now 
is,  was  not  aware  of  the  grant  until  the 
Commissioners’  Inquiry ; he  is  willing, 
however,  to  assist  in  the  endowment  of  a 
school  if  other  funds  can  be  procured. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Discontinued,  owing  to  superannuation  of 
master  of  Knockmoyle  school,  to  which  the 
endowment  had  been  attached,  master  being 
allowed  to  receive  part  of  endowment  as  a 
pension.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.  p.  670. 

The  executrix  of  late  trustee  is  anxious  to 
account  for  the  application  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  to  transfer  the  capital  sum  to 
some  other  trustee.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

■ 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Lane 

From  Trus 

Object. 

A.  R.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

Clogher. 

Bishop  of  Clogher,  will, 
death  1672,  interest  of 
£461  10s.  9J  d. 

13  17  0 

For  maintenance  of  master  of  a free  school 
at  Clogher. 

Report  of  Commissioners  of  Education  In- 
quiry, 1791,  Doc.  Ev.,  vol.  ii.,p.  375. 

Clogher,  Royal. 

Charles  I.,  charter,  12 
Feb.,  1631,  and24  July, 
1632. 

182  0 25 

44  0 8 

For  building  a schoolhouse  and  maintenance 
of  a schoolmaster  in  or  near  the  town  of 
Clogher  or  other  place  to  be  named  by 
bishop.  Charter. 

Derrygortreavy. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £55  7s. 
8 d. ; Viscount  North- 
land, grant,  12  Novem- 
ber, 1824. 

1 0 0 

4 6 6 

~ 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish  or  master! 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  Deed. 

Donaghendry. 

Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  £46 
3s.  Id.  ; subscriptions  ; 
James  Caulfield  and 
Thomas  Staples,  grant, 
27  August,  1828. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  of  parish,  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  Church  catecliism  to  chil- 
dren of  members  of  Established  Church, 
under  regulation  of  minister.  Deed. 

Donagheudry ; _yDo- 
naghy. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £36  18s.  5 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £38  2s. 
6d. ; presumed  grant  of 
site,  1823. 

Site. 

2 15  0 

~ 

Langfield,  Lower : 
Cooel. 

Kildare-place  Society, 
Building  Grant,  £34 
1 8s.  5 d.  ; Robert  Porter 
and  John  Speer,  grant, 
16  Feb.,  1827. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

- 

- 

Langfield,  ' Lower; 
Dunwest. 

K.P.  Soc., Building  Grant, 
£30  3s.  3d. ; Rev.  Robert 

Site. 

0 10  0 

-■ 

- 

For  a public  school  for  education  of  the  poor, 
under  Kildare-place  Society.  Deed. 

1824. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £92  6s. 
Id. ; Rev.  James  Jones, 
grant,  8 Aug.,  1822. 

Site. 

4 13  0 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Total, 

185  3 4 
and  5 sites. 

18  16  10 

44  0 8 

17  17  4 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 
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Operation.  County  of  Tyrone — continued. 


Master's  Appointment. 

Sclioolliouse. 

Canse  of  discontinuance  or  non-cstablislunent 
of  School. 

- 

- 

No  information  respecting  Bishop  Leslie’s 
endowment  could  be  obtained,  except  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  in 
operation.  Rep.  A.C. 

Lands  remained  in  possession  of  Bishops  of 
Clogher,  who  seem  to  have  made  large  con- 
tributions to  school  at  Clogher,  but  which 
have  not  been  continued  since  the  lands  of 
the  bishopric  have  come  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  in  1 853,  the  Earl  of  Banfurley 
having  closed  the  school  owing  to  fewness 
of  pupils,  and  let  the  house  and  land. 

Rep.  A.C. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  tolerable  repair. 

Closed,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  of 
pupils  and  the  want  of  local  subscriptions. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

In  bad  repair. 

School  is  held  only  at  intervals,  and  entirely 
supported  by  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who 
is  not  aware  of  any  grant  having  been  made 
to  it.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Removed. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
funds  to  maintain  it  after  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Kildare-place  Society  of  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Not  in  existence. 

Discontinued,  owing  to  want  of  funds  conse- 
quent on  the  withdrawal  from  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

— 

— 

No  information  could  be  obtained  tending  to 
identify  this  endowment  ■with  that  of  any 
school  at  present  in  the  locality. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.  p.  675. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

In  existence. 

Discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Assistant  Commissioner  recommends  Clogher 
Endowed  School  as  haying  a strong  claim 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the 
income  received  by  them  out  of  the  endow- 
ment. Vide  Rep.  A.C.  p.  672. 

Eor  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  11635, 


The  existence  of  the  grant  of  land  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  both  the  proprietor 
and  the  trustee,  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish.  On  a copy  of  the  deed  being  for- 
warded by  the  Commissioners,  the  Earl 
of  Ranfurley  immediately  gave  up  pos- 
session to  incumbent,  and  lias  offered  to 
refund  any  rent  received.  Efforts  are  pow 
being  made  to  re-open  the  school. 

Rep.  A.C. 


of  the  grantor. 


jciu  uere  m twenty  years.  The 
possession  of  the  representatives 
"■"tor.  Rep.  A.  C. 


This  school  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years.  The  site  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  representative  of 
the  grantor.  Rep.  A.  C. 


The  rector  was  not  aware  of  a grant  of  land 
in  perpetuity  having  been  made  to  the 
school.  Answer  to  Circular. 


Endowments.  County  of  Tyrone— [None.] 
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Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
AnnualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Anm 
From  Laud 

•il  Income. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

, „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Augher. 

James  I.,  Letters  Patent, 
22  April,  lt>13. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

— 

— 

Clogher,  Corporation. 

Charles  I.,  Letters  Patent, 
20  April,  1630. 

200  0 0 

- 

200  0 0 

~ 

Clonoe ; Auglinmullen. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £46  3s. 
Id. ; subscriptions,  £23  Is. 
6 Id. ; ltev.  Richard  Mur- 
ray, lease  for  eight  years, 
from  29  September,  1823. 

0 10 

21.  6 

- 

- 

Clonfeacle ; Mullycar. 

Joseph  Goff,  will,  proved, 
25  April,  1833,  £200. 

6 0 0 

Donacavey ; Carriglass. 

Rev.  John  Grey  Porter, 
lease  for  31  years,  21  Sep- 
tember, 1826. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

- 

Donaghmore ; Kinas- 

Joseph  Goff,  will,  proved, 
25  April,  1833,  £200. 

6 0 0 

Dungannon. 

James  I.,  Letters  Patent,  4 
March,  1612. 

4 0 7 

- 

- 

- 

Kilskeery ; Effernan. 

Rev.  John  Grey  Porter, 
lease  for  31  years,  2S  De- 
cember, 1826. 

Site. 

0 10  0 

- 

- 

Total, 

204  1 7 

and  1 site. 

4 1 6 

200  0 0 

12  0 0 

For  a public  school. 


For  erection  of  a schoolhouse  in  town  of 
Clogher,  within  two  years  from  date  of  Let- 
ters Patent,  and  for  maintenance  of  a school- 
master, to  be  appointed  by  Bishop  of  Clogher 
who  was  to  have  a servant  to  teach  children 
English  in  same.  Utters  Patent. 

l'or  a resident  schoolmaster,  appointed  by 
minister,  to  teach  children,  selected  by  minis- 
ter or  master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  minister.  Decii 


Interest  of  £200  four  per  cent,  stock,  to  be 
paid  annually  to  teacher  of  school,  as  long  as 
there  should  be  an  average  attendance  of  fifty 
scholars  in  each  school,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures read  daily  in  each  by  every  child  having 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  in  reading.  : 
Extracts  from  Wills. 

For  a school  on  the  principles,  and  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety. ,,  Deed. 

Same  as  Clonfeacle,  Mullycar  (above). 


Half  an  acre  (Irish)  for  the  site  of  a public 
school,  and  an  acre  and  a-half  for  the  exercise 
of  the  scholars.  Letters  Patent. 

For  a school  on  the  principles,  and  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety- Deed. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Tyroni 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment,  j 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Ardstraw ; Newtown, 
Parochial. 

House  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  311,  a. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  house  ! 
referred  to  was  ever  secured  to  educational ' 
purposes.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  677. 

- 

Ardtrea,  Parochial. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £48  ; sub- 
scriptions, £63  4s. 
7 d. ; grant  of  site. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1825, 
App.  p.  663. 

The  schoolhouse  erected  on  part  of  Church- 
yard. Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Clogher. 

Charge  on  the  Mid- 
dleton Estate. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Identical  with  Clogher  Endowed  School, 
in  Table.  No.  1,  p.  642. 

The  fund  left  by  Bishop  Garnett  for  the 
school  at  Clogher,  was  a debt  due  to  him 
by  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne's  charity, 
which  was  afterwards  paid,  and  the  funds 
of  the  latter  charity  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Middleton  estate.  There  is 
no  charge  now  on  the  funds  or  property 
of  Bishop  Sterne's  charity  for  schools  at 

DonagheadyjAltnacree. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s. 
Id.  ; subscriptions, 
£104  6s.  Id. ; Hugh 
Lyle,  grant,  19  No- 
vember. 1824,  site 
for  a school. 

Original  deed  of  grant. 

Deed  of  grant  not  valid.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  ii 


Letters  Patent. 
Letters  Patent. 


istitutod. 


Remarks. 


Endowment  held  adverse  to  the  charity  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  school  established  pur- 
suant to  tlie  directions  in  the  Patent,  or  any  land  set  apart  for  a 
site.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  675. 

Endowment  held  adverse  to  the  charity  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any'  such  school  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  Letters  Patent  ever  established. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  676. 


Lease  in  custody  of  John  Litton,  Esq  , late 
secretary  and  law  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Eund. 


The  lease  has  long  since  expired.  The  school  is  situate  on  the 
Dungannon  Hoyal  School  estate,  and  is  in  operation. 

Vide  Report  of  Inspector  of  Estates,  App.  to  Rep.  p.  23. 


Books  of  Bequest  Board,  containing 
tracts  from  wills. 


This  school  was  not  inspected,  but  is  stated  to  have  been  closed  . 
at  same  period  and  under  same  circumstances  as  Kinaslee  school 
below,  but  has  not  been  re-opened. 

Vide  Donaijlimore ; Kinaslee,  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C-,  p.  676. 


Books  of  Bequrst  Board,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  wills. 


Letters  Patent. 


Lease  expired.  The  school  was  discontinued  about  three  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  small  attendance  of  pupils. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

This  school  was  closed  in  July,  1652,  the  weekly  average  attend- 
ance haying  fallen  below  lifty  from  January,  1851.  The  fund 
was  then  transferred  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  was 
limited,  on  failure  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  will. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  676. 

Endowment  apparently  held  adverse  to  the  charity  for  upwards 
of  200  years,  as  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  school  was 
ever  established  in  pursuance  of  this  Patent. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  677. 

Discontinued  for  several  years,  and  replaced  by  a National 
School.  Lease  now  expired.  Rep.  A.  C. 


The  school  v 
May,  1856. 


3-opened 


on 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Tyrone — continued. 


Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

| Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
1 instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Donaghmore ; Derna- 
secr,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £1  8 9.s. 

2 d.  ; subscriptions, 

1 £17  os.  6d.;  grant 
of  site,  1822. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826,  p. 
490. 

No  evidence  could  be  obtained  of  the  deed 
of  grant  having  been  executed. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Dungannon. 

Joseph  Goff,  interest 
of  £400,  4 per  cent, 
stock. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  , 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  554. 

Mr.  Goffs  bequest  related  to  schools  at 
Mullycar  and  Kilnaslee,  Table  No.  4,  and 
seems  to  have'beon  erroneously  attributed 
as  applicable  to  schools  at  Dungannon. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Magheracross. 

Aid  for  building  from 
Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice. 

Returns  made  to  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1821,  relative  to  Funds 
and  Revenues  of  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  Paper, 

Assistant  Commissioner  unable  to  identify 
the  school  which  received  the  alleged  aid. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Mavne,  Wesleyan  Mis- 

£10  per  annum  from 
estate  of  Sir  William 
M ‘Mahon. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  payment  referred  to  is  voluntary. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Termonamongan  : Al- 
tamullen,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27  1 3s. 
1 0 d. ; subscriptions, 
£28  12s.  3d.  ; grant 

^ot  site,  1822. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.  1825,  p. 

No  evidence  could  be  obtained  of  the  deed 
of  grant  having  been  executed. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Termonamongan ; Lis- 
nacloon,  National. 

Same,  p.  651. 

8*“- 

- 

Tyrone. 

Rev.  William  Burke, 
will,  24  September, 
1818,  £553  16s.  10rf. 

Same,  p.  554. 

The  money  was  left  for  charities  generally, 
and  no  information  of  its  having  been 
allocated  to  education  could  be  obtained. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  4 P 
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County  of  Tyrone.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Arthur  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Endowments  in 

Operation.  TABLE,  No.  1. — ENDOWMENTS  IN  OPERATION. 

Aghaloo ; Crilly.  Aghaloo ; Orilly  School. — The  existing  schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Petti- 

grew, a few  years  before  her  decease,  upon  the  property  of  her  brother,  Mr.  George  Pettigrew ; 
but  I am  unable  to  discover  that  the,  site  was  in  any  way  secured  for  the  purposes  of  a school ; 
and,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  it  was  not  so  secured. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  whose  estate  the  house  was  built,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  appeal’s  to  have  vested  in  his  daughters*  now  Mrs.  Vaughan  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
William  M'Creiglit,  between  whom  a partition  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  From  the  statements  made  to  me  it  appears  the  schoolhouse  premises  were  not 
included  in  the  valuation  made  by  the  Commissioners ; but  that  they  formed  part  of  the  estate 
awarded  to  Mrs.  M‘Creight;  and  Mr.  M'Creight,  her  husband,  has  claimed  them  in  her  right,  and 
lias  exercised  the  right  of  ownership  over  them.  He  was  for  some  time  in  possession,  and  has 
appointed  the  present  master  and  mistress. 

It  appears  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Pettigrew  the  dwelling-house,  which  forms  part  of  the 
house  built  by  her,  was  occupied  by  an  old  domestic  of  her  family,  the  teachers  of  the  school 
residing  elsewhere  ; that  after  her  death,  in  order  that  the  old  servant  should  not  be  disturbed,  a 
subscription  was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  build  a dwelling  house  for  the  master,  which 
was  accordingly  erected  in  the  rere  of,  but  attached  to  the  original  schoolhouse.  This  house, 
until  the  death  of  the  old  servant,  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  of  the  school ; but,  on  the  death 
of  the  former,  the  centre  house,  which  was  originally  intended  for  such  purpose,  became  the 
residence  of  the  latter.  The  new  house  so  erected,  contained  two  apartments,  a cow-house, 
and  turf-house. 

This  back  house  has  lately,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  M'Creight,  been  used  as  a place  of  meeting 
for  a lodge  of  Orangemen,  and  is  still  so  used,  and  is  not  in  any  way  of  present  benefit  to  the 
school. 

With  respect  to  the  endowment  of  the  school  by  Miss  Pettigrew,  I have  to  state  that  I called 
upon  Dr.  Joseph  Scott  of  Caledon,  who  is  her  surviving  executor,  who  states  that  since  the  death 
of  Miss  Pettigrew,  until  a late  period,  interest  atthe  rate  of  five  per  cent,  was  paid,  on  the  bequest 
to  the  school,  to  the  teachers  of  it ; but  on  the  settling  of  the  final  account  of  the  assets  of  Miss 
Pettigrew,  the  principal  sum  was  invested  in  the  funds  in  his  name,  and  until  the  resignation  of 
the  late  master  and  mistress,  Charles  and  Mary  J.  Macartney,  in  May  last,  the  dividends  were  also 
paid  to  them  ; that  he  has  given  a power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Moore,  a solicitor,  to  draw  the  divi- 
dends and  pay  them,  to  the  proper  persons  ; but  he  has  no  account  of  the  payments.  When  I saw 
Dr.  Scott,  he  was  ignorant  that  any  master  or  mistress  had  been  appointed  since  the  resignation 
of  the  Macartneys ; but  it  appeal’s  that  the  present  master  and  mistress  were  appointed  to  the 
schooliby  Mr.  M’Creight  on  the  13th  of  August,  1856. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  as  to  the  person  or  persons  now  authorized  to  appoint  the 
teachers.  I am  informed  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Armagh,  that  there  is  no  such  body  in 
operation  as  the  Established  Church  Home  Mission,  in  whom,  by  the  will  of  Miss  Pettigrew 
the  appointment  was  vested.  Whilst  they  existed,  they  had  deputed  their  powers  to  the 
Archdeacon ; but  the  latter  has  not  been  consulted  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  the  present 
teachers,  and  he  does  not  recognize  the  appointment  as  a valid  one,  and  does  not  interfere  in 
the  present  management  of  the  school. 

The  archdeacon  disapproves  of  the  appropriation  of  the  back  house  to  the  puiposes  of  an  orange 
lodge ; and  the  present  master  stated  to  me  that  ae  would  probably  not  continue  in  the  school 
if  such  an  appropriation  was  continued.  I may  add,  that  I was  informed  by  several  persons 
that  they  believe  that  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  master.  — [10th 
November,  1856.] 

Further  Report. — Since  the  above  was  written,  and  my  return  to  Dublin,  I applied  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Moore,  the  solicitor  to  whom  Dr.  Scott  has  given  the  power  of  attorney  before  alluded  to,  for 
information  in  reference  to  the  funds  constituting  the  endowment.  He  states,  that  on  the  1 1th 
January,  1856,  the  sum  of  £300,  which  was  bequeathed  by  Miss, Pettigrew,  was  invested  in  the 
name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Scott,  in  the  purchase  of  £347  6s.  5 d.,  three  per  cent.  Consols,  being  at  the 
rate  of  86J  per  cent.  The  dividends  on  this,  since  investment,  have  not  been  drawn : so  that 
Dr.  Scott  was  under  a misapprehension  when  he  stated  to  me  that  they  had  been  paid  to  the  last 
master.  Mr.-  Moore  also  states,  that  until  the  investment  above-mentioned,  interest  at  five  per 
cent  had  been  paid  to  the  master  of  the  school  by  him. 

Aga.-'oo;Rali?'r'iy,  Aghaloo;  Rahagliy,  National  School. — This  school  has  been  for  a considerable  time  in  con- 
Nr  r id.  nexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education;  but  neither  Mr.  Mayne  or  the  schoolmaster  could 

state  how  long.  No  persons  claiming  as  representatives  of  the  grantees  appear  to  have  interfered 
in  any  way  in  the  management  of  the  school  for  a great  number  of  years. 

The  present  master  holds  the  land  comprised  in  the  grant,  in  common  with  the  adjoining 
lands,  making  together  7a.  3r,  7p.,  statute  measure,  as  tenant  to  Mr.  Mayne,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  £7  7 s.  3d.  Pie  states  that  this  is  an  acreable  rent,  and  includes  the  rood  granted  by  deed  of 
1816.  Mr.  Mayne,  however,  states  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  master  is  not  an  acreable  rent,  and 
that  the  land  for  which  he  pays  it  does  not  necessarily  include  the  above-mentioned  rood. 

There  is  a portion  of  land  immediately  surrounding  the  schoolhouse,  and  being  part  of  that 
occupied  by  the  master,  which,  from  the  way  it  is  fenced  off,  was  probably  the  portion  originally 
attached  to  the  school ; but  it  does  not  contain  more  than  half  a-rood,  Irish  plantation  measure, 
and  there  are  no  appearances  which  indicate  that  any  greater  quantity  was  so  attached  originally. 

Mr.  Mayne,  however,  considers  that  as  the  Kildare-street  Society  has  (as  he  says)  ceased  to 
exist,  the  grant  ceased ; but  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  grant  no  trust  for  that  society  in 
particular ; and  the  school,  as  at  present  regulated,  does  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
.trusts  of  the  deed. 

Owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  attendance  of  pupils  was  small,  and  those  present  were 
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generally  very  young;  but  even  allowing  for  this,  I think  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  present 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  answering  in  the  elements  of  geography  and  in  grammar  was 
not  good.  The  style  of  reading  was  bad.  In  dictation,  however,  they  acquitted  themselves  better: 
three  out  of  four  wrote  with  accuracy.  There  were  none  present  who  were  learning  any  of  what 
are  denominated  extra  branches,  such  as  mensuration,  book-keeping,  &c. — [27th  October,  1856.] 


County  ofTyrone. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 


Arboe;  Parochial,  National  School. — The  standard  of  education  in  this  school  is  low ; and  what  Arboe,  Parochial, 
is  given  seems  to  be  given  badly.  I examined  pupils  in  geography  and  grammar;  in  the  former  National, 
one  boy  alone  answered  satisfactorily.  The  knowledge  of  all  was,  however,  very  small.  None 
of  the  pupils  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence. 

I tried  them  in  English  dictation,  but  all  wrote  very  inaccurately.  The  only  extra  branches 
taught  are  mensuration  and  book-keeping;  but  there  is  only  one  pupil  on  the  roll  in  these 
branches.  In  arithmetic  two  of  the  boys  answered  a question  in  proportion. 

I think  the  school  not  a very  satisfactory  one  in  any  respect. 

The  roof  of  the  schoolhouse  is  defective ; the  floor  is  a bad  earthen  one ; the  schoolroom 
requires  cleaning  and  whitewashing,’  and  is  not  ceiled. — [15th  October,  1856.] 

Auglicr,  Boys'  School. — By  deed  dated  29th  May,  1820,  James  Mervin  Richardson  Bunbury,  of  Augher,  Boys. 
Castlehill,  Co.  of  Tyrone,  granted  to  the  Honourable  and  Very  Bev.  Robert  Maude,  Dean  of  Clogher, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Clogher,  and  his  successors,  for  ever,  a plot  of  ground,  part  of  the  lands 
of  Augher,  containing  two  roods,  statute  measure,  or  thereabouts,  bounded  as  therein  mentioned, 
situate  in  the  parish  of  Clogher,  county  of  Tyrone,  upon  the  trusts  usual  in  cases  of  grants  for 
building  schoolliouses  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund.  The  right  of  appointing  and 
removing  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  management  of  the  school,  being  reserved  to  the  grantor 
and  John  Corry  Moutray,  Esq.,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  his  heirs.  The  deed  recited  a grant 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund  to  the  grantor  of  the  land  of  £14S  Irish,  which,  with  a further 
sum  of  L L GO,  to  be  advanced  by  the  said  grantor,  and  other  persons,  the  grantor  covenanted  to 
expend  in  erecting  a schoolhouse  on  the  said  premises.  The  now  existing  schoolhouse  seems  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  premises  purporting  to  be  granted  by  the  above-mentioned  deed  out 
of  the  funds  therein  mentioned.  It  is  situated  on  what  is  now  a common,  entirely  unenclosed. 

There  is  no  land  to  any  extent  whatever  attached  now  to  the  schoolhouse ; and,  so  far  as  I could 
ascertain,  none  was  ever  so  attached. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Maude,  to  whom  the  grant  was  made,  states  that  the  ground  mentioned  in 
the  deed  was  of  so  unprofitable  a nature  that  it  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  enclosing.  It  was 
stated  to  me  by  the  present  master  of  the  school,  that  former  masters  attempted  to  fence  off  a 
portion  of  the  land  described  in  the  deed ; but  that  some  of  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity 
threw  down  the  fences,  denying  the  right  of  the  master  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  commonable  public  property.  I could  not  ascertain  this  from  any  one  who  personally 
knew  the  fact ; but  Dean  Maude  states  his  belief  that  such  occurrence  did  take  place. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  condition  of  this  school  in  every  respect.  The 
only  branches  of  education  professed  to  be  taught  are,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  As  no 
pupils  were  in  attendance,  I was  unable  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  these ; 
but  on  reference  to  the  register  book  of  the  school,  I found  the  following  observations  of  the  Rev. 

Charles  Magennis,  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  dated  October,  1855,  viz.,  “ I find 
the  attendance  bad ; the  school  in  a state  of  dilapidation ; the  few  children  ignorant  in  every 
branch ; and  yet  I find  a well  qualified  teacher ; a steady,  respectable  man.  The  anomaly  I 
cannot  explain.  (Pupils  present,  fourteen.)”  Having  called  the  master’s  attention  to  these  obser- 
vations, he  stated  that  the  unfavourable  part  was  not  justified  by  the  facts,  because  the  pupils  could 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed,  and  spell  and  read  words  of  two  syllables. 

The  school  was  inspected  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Ashe,  curate  of  the  parish,  for  inspector  of  the  Society; 
on  19th  June,  1856 ; but  he  made  no  observations  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  anomaly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Magennis  is  explained  by  the  master 
having  no  interest  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  as  he  derives  from  it  the  miserable 
pittance  of  £2  1 Os.  a-year  only. 

Dean  Maude  states,  that  being  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  school,  he  has  given  notice 
to  the  master  that  his  continuance  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Savings’  Bank  will  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  is  endeavouring  to  procure  the  services  of  another  master ; but 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  one. 

The  master  receives  a salary  of  £16  per  annum  as  Secretary  to  the  Clogher  Savings  Bank,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Dean  of  Clogher,  for  the  puipose  of  enabling  him  to  maintain  the 
school. — [30th  October,  1856.1 

Augher,  Girls'  School.— The  pupils  in  this  school  are  very  ignorant,  except  of  a general  knowledge  Augher,  Girls, 
of  the  Scriptures.  Only  six  of  the  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  two  present,  could  write,  and  that  very 
badly.  Three  on  the  roll,  and  one  present,  had  learned  arithmetic  ; but  that  one  did  not  know 
the  multiplication  table.  One  only  on  the  roll,  and  present,  was  said  to  have  commenced  grammar ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  it.  Geography  was  not  taught  at  all.  The  whole  attention  of  the 
mistress  seems  to  be  devoted  to  Scriptural  instruction,  which  appears  to  be  not  inefficiently  given, 
and  to  sewing.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  infants  ; but  three  or  four  were  as  old  as  twelve,  and  should 
have  been  much  more  advanced  in  education  under  a competent  teacher. — [30th  October,  1856.] 


Aughnacloy,  Parochial,  Boys'  School— A part  of  the  premises  granted  by  the  deed  dated  27th  Aughnacloy, 
August,  1S16,  was  some  years  ago  severed  from  the  remaining  portion  by  a new  road,  which  was  tarochial,  Boys, 
made  through  the  premises.  This  part  consisted  of  about  five  or  six  square  perches ; but  rather 
more  than  the  same  quantity  has  been  annexed  to  the  school  premises  by  tlie  present  rector,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Armagh,  and  the  severed  part  became  a portion  of  the  glebe  lands.  No  grant  ot 
die  part  added  has  been  made  by  deed ; but  the  master  of  the  school  is  in  possession  ot  it.— 


[25th  October,  1856.] 

Aughnacloy,  Wesleyan  Mission  School- Edward  Moore,  late  of  Aughnacloy,  who  died  20th  A^madw, 
January,  1840,  left  to  trustees  certain  property,  consisting  of  houses  in  Aughnacloy,  Co.  of  3 
Tyrone,  upon  trust,  among  other  purposes,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  to  pay  out  ot  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  thereof,  £10  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the  support  of  a Sunday  and 1 daily  school 
Vat  IfT  4:  P J 
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County  of  Tyrone.  h*  the  town  of  Aughnacloy,  to  be  superintended  and  directed  by  the  Methodist  preacher  of 

Mill-street  Preaching-house,  or  other  preaching-houses  as  might  be  erected,  as  in  his  will 

Endowments  in  mentioned.  He  left  £500  to  build  a preaching-house.  The  testator's  wife  died  before  him. 

Operation.  The  £io  a-year  has,  since  the  death  of  the  testator,  with  deductions  for  poor  rate,  and  latterly 

Auglinacloy, 0f  income  tax,  been  paid  to  the  resident  Wesleyan  minister  of  Aughnacloy,  and  transmitted  by  him 
es  eyan  ssi  . from  tjme  time  to  the  Superior  of  Wesleyan  Mission  Schools  in  Dublin,  as  part  of  the  local 
contributions  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Society,  which  pays  to  the  master  of  the  Mill-street 
Wesleyan  Mission  School  at  Aughnacloy  a salary  exceeding  the  above  named  annuity. — [25th 


October,  1856.] 

Badony,  Lower;  Badony,  Lower;  Huskey,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School. — The  highest  class  in  the  school  when 

Kuskey,  Erasmus  j visited  it  was  the  third  class — all  the  senior  pupils  being  absent.  I examined  this  class  in 

Smith's,  English.  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  they  exhibited  a very  fair  knowledge  of  these 

subjects,  considering  their  age.  In  arithmetic  they  knew  something  of  fractions,  decimals,  and 
proportion.  There  is  only  one  pupil  at  present,  learning  mensuration  and  book-keeping; 
none  Euclid  or  algebra ; but  the  master  states  that  in  winter  he  has  generally  a good  class  in  these 
branches.  So  far  as  education  is  given  in  the  school,  it  seems  to  be  of  a good  quality ; and  the 
master  appears  efficient.  I regret  that  he  does  not  attend  more  to  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  the 


sclioolhouse  and  premises  generally. 

In  reference  to  the  supply  of  books,  which  at  present  is  very  inadequate,  the  master  states  that 
he  has  been,  until  the  last  year,  in  the  habit  of  advancing  out  of  his  own  funds  one-half  of  the  cost, 
the  Governors  bearing  the  other  half ; but  as  the  Governors  declined  to  allow  the  books  to  be 


used  as  task  books  forborne  use,  the  pupils  declined  to  pay  for  them;  and  the  master  does  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  called  on  to  bear  this  expense,  and  has  declined  to  pay  a moiety.  From  this 
results  the  present  inadequate  supply  ; the  Governors  declining  to  relax  the  above  rule. 

The  sclioolhouse  is  in  substantial  repair  ; but  is  disgracefully  dirty,  both  internally  and 


externally.  The  entire  premises  are  negligently  kept  and  devoid  of  neatness.— [3rd  October,  185G.J 


Badony,  Upper;  Badony,  Upper;  Glenroan  School. — The  state  of  education  in  this  school  is  as  low  as  it  is  possible 

Glenroan.  to  be.  There  is  not  a single  pupil  in  the  school  learning  geography  or  grammar;  only  one  learn- 

ing arithmetic ; none  in  mensuration,  Euclid,  book-keeping,  &c.  The  master  admits  that  he  is 
incapable  of  teaching  the  two  latter;  and  states  that  he  can  teach  mensui'ation  to  a very  limited 
extent  only. 

There  were  only  two  pupils  in  the  school  when  I visited  it  (the  oldest  six  years  old)  who  could 
not  do  more  than  read  words  of  three  letters.  The  master  states  that  he  has  generally  a large 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  winter  season. 

The  supply  of  books  is  exceedingly  insufficient;  there  is  not  a map  in  the  school.  The 
sclioolhouse  is  in  a wretched  state  of  repair,  and  unless  the  roof,  which  is  a thatched  one,  and 
lets  in  the  wet  in  almost  every  part,  is  immediately  repaired,  no  school  can  be  held  in  the  house 
during  the  winter.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  Major  Humphreys 
(who  gives  an  annual  subscription  of  £5  to  the  school),  to  repair  the  roof.  The  floor,  which  is 
an  earthen  one,  is  in  most  places  mud  ; and  the  entire  house  is  in  a miserable  condition. — [4th 
October,  1856.] 


Ballyclog,  Erasmus  Ballyclog,  Erasnms  Smith's,  English  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  situate  on  the  glebe  of  Bally- 
Smith’s,  English.  cl0g.  It  is  externally  in  substantially  good  repair ; internally  it  is  in  a dirty  and  neglected  con- 

dition, and  wants  whitewashing,  &c.  The  floor  of  the  schoolroom  is  earthen. 

When  I visited  the  school,  I found  that  the  master  was  absent  at  Stewartstown  fair,  where  he 
had  been  permitted  to  go  by  the  patron.  I am  unable,  therefore,  to  answer  some  of  the  queries. 
The  answers  I have  given,  were  on  information  obtained  from  the  master’s  daughter  and  wife, 
from  written  queries  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  too  ill  to  see  me,  and  from  answers 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  master. — [16th  October,  1856.] 


Caledon,  Parochial.  Caledon,  Parochial  School. — From  certain  documents  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Armagh,  it  appears  that  the  premises  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stands,  and  the  bog,  had  origi- 
nally formed  a portion  of  a tenement  of  fourteen  acres,  held  by  a person  of  the  name  of  George 
M'Cabe,  under  a lease  from  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery;  but  for  what  term  I could  not  ascertain; 
and  which  were  by  a deed,  dated  10th  March,  1759,  in  consideration  of  £11  7s.  Qd.,  assigned  to 
Archdeacon  Congreve  by  George  M’Cabe,  subject  to  the  payment  of  12s.  per  annum  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery.  The  Archdeacon  having  erected  a schoolhouse  on  the  premises,  and  sur- 
rendered his  interest  in  the  same,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  said  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  by  a 
lease  dated  31st  January,  1 774,  demised  the  same  premises,  including  the  said  acre  of  bog.  to  the 
Archdeacon,  for  a term  of  999  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20s.  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 
I have  not  seen  the  original,  or  any  copy  of  this  lease,  but  I have  been  furnished  with  a document 
professing  to  be  a memorial  of  same,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  lessor,  whose  execution  of  it  is  attested 
by  an  affidavit  attached.  It  does  not  appear  from  it  that  any  trusts  of  the  premises  were  declared 
in  the  lease  ; but  it  appears  from  a statement  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Stopford,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
formerly  rector  of  the  parish,  that  there  was  a clause  in  the  lease,  making  it  void  in  case  of  die 
premises  not  being  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  schoolhouse  thereon 
erected.  It  appears  from  the  same  statement,  that  on  the  15th  of  November,  1775,  Archdeacon 
Congreve,  by  an  indorsement  on  the  lease,  assigned  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Armagh,  in  trust, 
for  the  use  of  the  curate  and  a school  for  girls  in  Caledon;  that  the  Archdeacon  died  in  1777,  and 
that  his  executrix  delivered  the  lease  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  With  respect  to  the  acre  of  bog 
comprised  in  the  lease,  and  which  is  situate  in  the  townland  of  Culligan,  I have  ascertained  by  the 
production  of  the  lease,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Armagh,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1S43, 
demised  the  same  to  the  then  Earl  of  Caledon,  for  a term  of  930  years  (being  the  unexpired 
residue  of  the  term  granted  by  the  lease  of  1774),  at  an  annual  rent  of  £5.  This  is  paid  to  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  who  thereout  pays  an  annual  rent  of  £1  4s.  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  to 
which  the  property  bequeathed,  as  above  mentioned,  is  subject;  the  residue  is  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  school  requisites,  repairs,  and  in  liquidating  a debt  which  was  contracted  in 
levelling  grounds,  banking,  hedging,  and  gravelling  the  grounds  about  the  new  schoolhouse.  The 
entire  premises  (exclusive  of  the  bog  land),  bequeathed  for  the  purposes  of  a school,  contain  about 
half  a statute  acre. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  is  occupied  as  a pleasure  ground  and  shrubbery;,  connected  with  the  County  or  Tyrone. 
new  schoolhouse  ; the  master  holds  the  rest,  about  ten  perches,  as  a garden.  — 

It  appears  also  that  the  master  of  this  school  receives  a sum  of  about  £9  6s.  6 d.  out  of  some  'op'erStion. 
tenements  adjoining  the  school.  It  appears  that  these  tenements  were,  by  an  agreement,  dated  Parochial 

1 8th  May,  175-2,  agreed  to  be  demised  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  the  Countess  of  Orrery  to  the  then  ’ 

churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Caledon,  and  their  successors,  from  the  1 st  of  May,  1752,  for  a term 
of  thirty-one  years,  in  trust,  to  apply  the  premises  to  and  for  the  use  of  a schoolhouse  for  said  parish, 
and  paying  a pepper-corn  for  rent.  There  was  a covenant  by  lessees  to  apply  the  premises  to  the 
above  purposes,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  The  premises  were  described  as  all  that  and  those 
the  two  houses,  commonly  called  the  old  pound,  containing  one  rood.  This  lease  has  long  since 
expired  ; but  the  owners  of  the  estate  of  the  lessor,  from  time  to  time  (now  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Caledon),  have  not  made  any  claim  that  I could  discover,  to  the  property ; and  the 
same  has  been  appropriated  uninterruptedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  It  is  at  present  set  to 
yearly  tenants,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £ 1 0 ; but,  after  deducting  poor  rates,  the  annual  net  proceeds 
are  £9  0.9.  6 cl.,  or  thereabouts,  which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  paid  by  tenants  to  the  incumbent, 
and  by  him  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

The  old  schoolhouse,  which  was  on  the  premises,  was  thrown  down  on  the  erection  of  the  one 
now  existing  on  a different  part  of  the  same  premises. 

In  regard  to  the  education  given  in  this  school,  I think  it  is  of  average  quality.  It  is  not  so 
good  as  I would  have,  calculated  on  from  the  intelligence  of  the  master,  but  he  does  not  seem 
very  skilful  as  a teacher.  I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  geography  and  grammar ; in  both 
the  answering  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average  in  similar' schools.  In  English  dictation,  which 
is  not  practised  in  the  school,  I Observed  a very  great  deficiency  in  spelling ; one  boy  alone 
making  no  mistake.  In  Euclid  and  arithmetic  I had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer- 
ing; several  of  the  pupils  acquitting  themselves  respectably  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  fractions, 
common  and  decimal,  and  in  proportion.  On  the  whole,  I think  I may  pronounce  the  school  a^ 
satisfactory  one,  although  not  at  all  equal  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  emoluments  of 
the  teachers. 

The  parochial  clergyman  seems  to  pay  very  great  attention  to  the  school. — [ 1 Oth  November,  1 S56. ; 


Camus,  Erasmus  Smith's , Enf/lish  School. — The  standard  of  education  given  in  this  school  is  Camus,  Erasmus 
low.  There  is  no  instruction  in  Euclid,  algebra,  or  navigation;  and  there  is  only  one  pupil  on  Smith’s,  English, 
the  roll  learning  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  surveying.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  a great 
degree  by  the  youth  of  the  pupils,  who  tire  for  the  most  part  very  young.  In  consequence  of 
harvest,  none  of  the  elder  pupils  were  present,  the  age  of  the  eldest  being  ten  ; but,  considering 
this  as  an  elementary  school^  it  is.  one  of  the  best  1 have  visited.  Several  of  the  pupils  exhibited  a 
most  satisfactory  proficiency  in  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  One  boy,  aged 
ten,  could  do  proportion,  fractions,  and  practice.  I tried  two  in  dictation,  one  aged  ten,  the  other 
eight;  the  former  wrote  a sentence  without  one  mistake;  the  latter  made  two  only.  The  writing, 
too,  was  exceedingly  good.  The  master  evidently  understands  and  is  careful  in  teaching. 

There  is,  however,  no  provision  made  in  the  school  for  teaching  needlework  to  females.  I am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  schoolroom  as  to  cleanliness  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  regularly  cleaned  or  swept  out ; it  requires  whitewashing  very 
much ; and  the  house  generally  requires  a thorough  repair.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was 
rather  a want  of  attention  to  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  school  having 
been  only  twice  visited  by  a clergyman  since  January,  1856;  and  the  master  states  that  the  school 
has  no  regular  visitors  of  any  class.  The  schoolhouse  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair — the  roof  is 
sinking,  and  the  gutters  let  in  water. — [3rd  October,  1856.] 

Carntcel ; Edentylone  School. — There  is  no  land  now  attached  to  the  school;  and  I ascertained  Carntcel; 
that  such  was  the  case  from  the  period  of  its  erection,  although  by  the  deed  referred  to,  one  rood  Edentylone 
would  seem  to  have  been  granted  for  its  use.  The  land  adjoining  the  school  is  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Craig  as  tenant  to  Mr.  Goff. 

‘Mr.  Brown  was  the  survivor  of  the  trustees  mentioned  in  the  grant,  but  I could  not  ascertain 
who  was  his  personal  representative. 

This  is  a very  elementary  school.  Of  those  present,  the  oldest  was  nearly  ten  years  of  age.  lie 
did  not  know  the  multiplication  table ; could  not  do  a sum  in  subti-action  correctly ; and  could  not 
write  at  all.  , , . . . . 

The  master  is  not  much  more  than  a lad.  He  has  received  no  rules  to  guide  him.  I here  is  no 
superintendence  over  the  school  by  clergyman,  inspector,  or  otherwise  ; and  there  is  no  supply  of 
books  or  school  requisites,  with  the  exception  of  Bibles.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  not  satisfactory — [27th  October,  1856.] 


Carntcel  ■ Tulhjvar  School.—1 The  attendance  of  pupils  when  I visited  the  school  was  small,  Carutecl;  Tull  \ var 
owing  to  the  potato  digging,  which  was  proceeding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  that  were 
present  were  generally  very  young ; but  a few  who  were  present,  belonging  to  the  third  class,  did 
not  appear  to°  me  to’  be  as’  proficient  as  they  should  have  been  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
reading.  One  alone  knew  any  thing  of  geography,  and  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  a few 
elementary  definitions ; he  knew  the  multiplication  table  tolerably  well ; none  of  them  had  m 
arithmetic  learned  any  thing  beyond  reduction  of  money,  and  were  not  \ery  skilful  m that.  Only 
one  boy  in  the  school  could  make  any  attempt  at  writing,  and  this  very  imperfectly. 

Although  I had  not  the  advantage  of  examining  the  senior  pupils  in  the  school,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  school  is  not  an  efficient  one,  even  in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  None  of  the  pupils  present  had  learned  grammar  to  any  extent.— [29th  Octobei,  lv-ob.J 


Castlecaulficld,  Donayhmorc,  Parochial , Boys'  School.— The  day  I visited  this  school  was  the  Castlecaulfield, 
second  after  vacation,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  were  only  ten  and  none  of  these  were  more 
than  nine  years  old.  I could  not  ascertain,  therefore,  the  extent  of  education  given  in  the  school, 
except  by  the  books  in  use.  It  appears  to  be  rather  elementary.  None  of  the  pupils  present 
knew  any  thing  of  geography,  except  a few  definitions.  They  knew  nothing  of  grammar,  and 
could  not  go  further  than  simple  addition  in  arithmetic.  I find  from  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan 
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Church  Education  Society  for  1855,  that  the  master  was  awarded  only  £1  15s.  gratuity  for  that 
year,  which  was  in  the  twelfth  class  in  order  of  merit. — [22nd  October,  1856.] 

Castlecaulfield,  Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Girls'  School. — The  pupils  present  when  I visited  the 
school  were  all  infants,  and  knew  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  elements  of  reading.  They 
could  not  write  on  a slate,  and  knew  nothing  of  geography  or  grammar. — [22nd  October,  ISO 6.] 

Castlederg,  Boys'  School. — From  an  old  copy  of  the  will  of  Hugh  Edwards,  of  Castlegore,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Esq.,  dated  12th  October,  1737,  which  was  produced  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Edwards,  perpetual  curate  of  Derg,  and  who,  as  such,  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  it 
appears  that  the  testator  bequeathed  all  his  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  trustees,  upon  certain 
trusts ; and  among  other  tilings  he  directed  his  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
of  such  survivors,  within  one  year  immediately  after  his  decease,  to  build  a convenient  country 
house  for  entertaining  a master  and  six  poor  boys,  on  the  road  leading  from  Derge  Bridge  to 
Ireglagh  houses ; and  that  they  should  also  lay  out  about  one  acre  for  a garden  to  said  house,  to  be  free 
of  rent  for  ever,  and  that  they  pay  the  sum  of  £24  sterling  (late  Irish  currency)  to  the  then  rector 
of  Urney,  then  curate  ofDerge  Chappie,  and  the  then  dissenting  minister  ofDerge  congregation,  and 
to  their  successors,  for  ever,  which  was  to  be  by  them  laid  out  to  teach  six  poor  Protestant  boys  to 
read,  write,  cipher,  sing  psalms,  and  to  supply  them  in  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging;  also 
to  furnish  them  with  clothing,  their  coats  and  caps  to  be  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  their  linen  suitable, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  instructed,  as  above,  then  he  desired  they  might  be  put  to 
several  trades,  but  more  particularly  to  the  weaving  trade  of  different  kinds,  and  to  give  each  of  them 
£3  sterling  (late  Irish  currency)  as  an  apprentice  fee,  which  sum  he,  the  testator,  expected  would 
be  saved  out  of  £24  per  annum,  after  paying  all  manner  of  charges  which  they  were  at  in  teaching 
them.  The  testator  further  left  the  sum  of  £6,  Irish  currency,  to  be  paid  to  the  same  trustees, 
to  be  by  them  distributed  annually  among  six  of  the  old  decayed  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of 
Hastings. 

The  aforesaid  bequest  was  not  carried  into  operation  until  the  year  1841,  when  it  appears  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  took  proceedings  to  enforce  it.  I am  unable 
to  state  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  bringing  the  bequest  into  operation,  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  were  taken,  or  the  amount  of  funds  recovered.  The  .trustees  have  not  been  furnished  with 
the  accounts,  and  do  not  know  the  state  of  them.  The  present  schoolhouse  seems  to  have  been 
erected  out  of  the  funds  recovered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  by  the  return  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  it  appears  that  at  date  of  that  return,  there  was  vested  to  the  credit 
of  this  charity,  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  £247  2s.,  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  two 
annuities  of  £24  and  £ii,  late  currency,  mentioned  in  the  w ill,  as  above  stated,  appeal-  to  be  charged 
on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart  (who,  I believe,  became  entitled  to  the  estates  of  the 
testator),  whose  agent  transmits  the  amount  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  who  transmit  it  to  the  present  local  trustees,  who  are  Rev.  B.  B.  Gough,  rector  of 
Umey,  Rev.  John  Crockett,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Castlederg,  and  Rev.  Edward  Edwards, 
perpetual  curate  of  same,  who  apply  it  to  payment  of  salaries  of  a male  and  female  teacher  in  the 
schoolhouse  erected  as  above-mentioned — the  former  receiving  two-thirds,  and  the  latter  one-third 
of  the  amount,  £30  Irish. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  statement,  that  this  application  of  the  fund  is  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  trusts  of  the  will,  which  could  not,  from  the  present  value  of  money, 
be  literally  carried  out.  No  boys  are  fed.  clothed,  lodged,  or  apprenticed,  and  part  of  the 
entire  fund  is  paid  .to  a teacher  of  the  female  school.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  £6 
Irish,  which  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  six  old  decayed  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Hastings,  the 
fund  seems  to  bo  altogether  misapplied ; but  the  trustees  state  this  application  is  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

The  school  is  not  in  a very  satisfactory  state  in  relation  to  the  amount  or  quality  of  instruction 
given  in  it.  Book-keeping  is  not  taught  at  all ; and  only  one  pupil  is  in  mensuration,  Euclid,  and 
algebra ; but  he  could  not  do  any  proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  which  was  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  studied  it.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  been,  studying  it  for  several  months.  The 
master  states  that  parents  are  averse  to  the  pupils  devoting  time  to  Euclid,  and  branches  of  that 
nature.  The  answering  of  four  boys  in  geography  was  fair ; in  grammar  very  good ; and  in 
English  dictation,  out  of  four  boys  who  wrote  a sentence,  three  boys  made  no  mistake,  and  one 
made  three. 

The  schoolroom  and  premises  genex-ally  are  dirty  and  in  bad  order.  The  walls  have  not  been 
whitewashed  or  coloured  for  a long  time  ; and  the  floor  of  the  schoolroom  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  swept  for  weeks.  There  is  a want  of  books.  Each  pupil  seems  to  be  taught  out  of  any  book 
which  he  chooses  to  bring,  which  causes  a great  diversity  in  the  books  in  use  in  school.  There  is 
also  a bad  supply  of  maps.  There  seems  to  be  no  fund  for  the  supply  of  any  books  or  requisites. 
— [7th  October,  1856.] 

Castlederg,  Girls'  School. — This  is  a very  elemental-)-  school.  When  I visited  it  there  were  only 
five  pupils  present,  who  were  learning  to  spell  words  of  three  letters.  I had,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  the  mistress  by  an  examination  of  more  advanced 
pupils.  Nothing  is  taught  but  the  earliest  rudiments  of  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  miserable 
pittance  which  the  mistress  receives  as  a salary  could  not  secure  the  services  of  a more  efficient 
mistress ; and  the  bad  supply  of  books  must  have  a tendency  to  limit  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  any  teacher. 

The  schoolroom,  though  in  want  of  whitewashing,  was  in  other  respects  clean  and  in  good  order. — 
[7th  October,  1856.] 

Clogher,  Endowed  School. — The  only  endowment  which  this  school  seems  to  possess  is  under 
the  will  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  By  a codicil  thereto,  dated 
20th  October,  1780,  reciting  that  on  the  14th  December,  1772,  it  had  been  ordered  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Bishop  Sterne  s charities  that  a sum  not  exceeding  £100  annually  should  be  paid  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher,  to  be  expended  in  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  testator  had  on 
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credit  of  said  order,  expended  out  of  his  own  private  funds  £400  in  repairing  the  said  church,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  said  sum  had  been  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  enable  them  to  repay 
testator,  he  bequeathed  the  said  sum  of  £400  so  due  to  him  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  upon 
trust,  to  lay  out  the  same  in  Government  securities  only,  and  to  receive  the  interest  and  produce 
thereof,  and  pay  thereout  what  should  be  necessary  for  repairing  the  schoolhouse  erected  by 
him  at  his  sole  expense,  near  the  town  of  Clogher,  and  to  pay  the  remainder  of  such  interest, 
from  time  to  time,  towards  the  support  of  an  English  parish  schoolmaster,  who  should  he 
nominated  by  the  bishop  to  the  said  school.  The  sum  so  bequeathed  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards invested  by  die  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher  in  the  Government  funds,  and  there  is  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  account  of  this  bequest,  die  sum  of 
£484  12s.  id.,  three  per  cent,  stock,  the  dividends  on  which  amount,  annually,  to  £14  10s.  10d., 
and  are  paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher  to  the  master  of  the  school  at  Clogher,  erected 
by  Bishop  Garnett.  During  the  life  of  the  late  bishop,  Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  the  dividends 
were  paid  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  paying  to  the  master  of  die  school  £40  per  annum, 
and  keeping  the  schoolhouse  in  repair.  It  will  be  observed  the  first  -charge  on  die  fund  arc  the 
repairs  of  the  schoolhouse;  but  since  die  appointment  of  the  present  master,  no  part  of  it  has 
been  so  expended.  I could  not  discover  that  die  site  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  land  attached 
thereto,  are  secured  to  the  school  by  any  deed  or  writing  of  any  kind.  They  have  been  used  as 
at  present  for  a period  antecedent  to  memory  of  any  person  living  in  the  locality.  When,  on  the 
death  of;  the  late  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  1819,  the  see  lands  became  vested  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  they  required  that  a nominal  rent  of  Is.  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  diem 
in  respect  of  the  schoolhouse  and  lands ; and  the  Dean  of  Clogher,  not  being  aware  of  any  title 
to  them  as  against  the  Commissioners,  consented  to  pay  Is.  per  annum;  this,  however,  has  not 
since  been  demanded  or  paid. 

It  having  been  alleged  by  the  master  of  the  school  that  former  masters,  as  such,  had  been  in 
possession  of  two  fields  in  addition  to,  and  adjoining  the  lands  now  attached  to  the  school, 
containing  5a.  2r.  25p.,  I made  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Two  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
residents  in  Clogher — Mr.  James  Trimble  and  Mr.  William  Simpson — whose  recollections 
extended  back  seventy  years  or  thereabouts,  assured  me  that  such  was  not  the  case  within  their 
memory,  and  diat  they  had  never  heard  that  such  had  been  the  case. 

The  only  evidence  to  support  the  master's  allegation  is  derived  from  a grant  made  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  a Mr.  James  Alexander  of  a tenement  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
those  lands  which  intervene  between  the  present  school  lands  and  chose  contained  in  grant  to  Mr. 
Alexander.  The  premises  granted  to  Mr.  James  Alexander  are  described  as  “ lying  between  the 
school  park  to  the  Archdeacon’s  Hill."  They  are,  in  fact,  separated  from  ’.he  present  school  lands 
by  the  two  fields  above  mentioned:  it  is  from  thence  inferred  that  those  two  fields,  being  deno- 
minated “ the  school  park,”  must  have  belonged,  at  one  time,  to  the  school,  but  I could  not 
obtain  any  evidence  to  sustain  this  inference. 

I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  master  of  this  school  has  not  average  attainments  as  a 
teacher  of  a rural  parochial  school,  but  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  answering  of  the  pupils,  who 
were  present,  in  several  elementary  branches.  No  pupils  belonging  to  the  two  most  advanced 
classes  were  present ; only  three  of  those  present  were  learning  geography  ; but  one  alone— a 
girl,  aged  twelve— knew  any  thing  more  than  a few  definitions  of  the  several  divisions  of  land  and 
water.  This  girl  could  point  out  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  but  could  not  name  the  capitals 
or  chief  cities:  she  was  unable  to  point  put  accurately  the  position' of  the  several  provinces  of 
Ireland.  I should,  in  reference  to  geography,  state,  that  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  maps  in  the 
school,  there  being  none  of  the  World,  South  America,  or  Africa.  Two  pupils  alone  had  made 
any  progress  in  arithmetic.  One  girl  (aged  twelve)  was  stated  to  have  learned  practice,  but  she 
failed  in  doing  a simple  question  in  it.  One  boy  (aged  twelve)  succeeded  in  doing  a sum  in 
reduction  of  money ; they  were  both  very  ignorant  of  notation ; these  two  only  could  write  to 
dictation,  and  that  imperfectly.  Their  style  of  reading  was  bad— of  writing,  very  middling;  and  on 
the  whole  I came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  state  of  education  in  the  school  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  course  of  instruction  shows  that  the  standard  of  education  professed  to  be  given  is  not 
high.  No  Euclid,  algebra,  or  trigonometry  is  taught. — [6th  November,  1856.]* 

Clogher;  Beltany,  Erasmus  Smith's , English,  Boys'  School.— Very  few  pupils  are  receiving  any  educa- 
tion in  what  are  called  die  extra  branches — such  as  Euclid,  algebra,  and  mensuration ; book-keeping 
is  not  taught  at  all,  nor  surveying.  When  I visited  the  school  I found  the  pupijs  present  generally 
very  young,  and  there  had  lately  been  a lengthened  suspension  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  the 
master’s  iilness,  from  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely  recovered.  I cannot,  therefore, 
form  an  accurate  opinion  of  die  education  usually  given  in  the  school.  The  answering  of  some 
of  the  pupils  in  geography  and  grammar  was  net  generally  good ; but  one  boy  exhibited  a 
tolerable  proficiency  In  arithmetic  the  senior  boys  failed  to  do  questions  in  fractions  and  pro- 
portion, but  they  w re  acquainted  with  the  primary  parts  of  arithmetic.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  circumstances  I have  mentioned,  I would  have  thought  the  state  of  education  in  the  school 
unsatisfactory ; but  I am  unwilling,  under  these  circumstances,  to  pronounce  it  so. 

In  consequence  of  the  master’s  delicacy,  as  he  states,  he  had  been  allowed  to  bring  his  pupils 
up  to  the  female  schoolroom,  which  was  warmer,  and  I found  bodi  schools  going  on  in  the  same 
room,  which  is  a large  one. 

The  male  schoolroom  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  neighbours  as  a temporary  store  for  flax, 
of  which  there  is  a great  quantity  in  it. — [9th  October,  1856.] 

Glogherney  National,  School.— There  are  not  many  pupils  receiving  a very  advanced  education, 
there  being  only  five  who  were  learning  mensuration,  algebra,  or  Euclid,  and  book-keeping  is  not 
taught  at  all — the  master  stating  that  the  manager  of  the  school  did  not  approve  of  the  time  of 
the  pupils  being  taken  up  with  it. 

The  education  given  in  the  other  branches  taught  in  the  school  seems, however,  to  be  very  good. 
I examined  the  senior  classes  in  geography,  grammar,  and  English  dictation.  The  answering  in 
the  former  was  extremely  good  ; in  the  second,  very  fair  (one  boy  very  good) ; and  in  English 
* As  to  '■I™™  of  this  School  to  endowment  of  Clogher  Royal  School,  vide  Ex.  Bcp.  A.  C.  p.  672. 
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, dictation,  out  of  seven  boys  who  wrote  a sentence,  four  made  no  mistake,  two  made  one  mistake, 
and  one  made  two  trilling  mistakes.  The  only  boy  present  who  had  learned  Euclid  to  any  extent 
(he  had  gone  through  the  two  first  books)  answered  extremely  well  in  the  first  book.  On  the 
whole,  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  efficient.  The  rector  and  curate  of  the  parish  pav 
very  great  attention  to  the  school. 

It  is  intended  to  separate  the  male  and  female  pupils,  and  a schoolmistress  is  already  engaged. 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  rector,  is  about  to  build  a schoolroom  for  the  girls,  at  his  own  expense. — 19th 
October,  1856.]  L 

Donagheady ; Grange,  National  School — By  a deed,  dated  6th  January,  1 826.  John  Hutton,  of 
Summeihill,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  granted  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Douglass,  minister  of  tlie 
parish  of  Donagheady,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  part  of  the  lands  of  Grange, 
containing  in  breadth,  in  the  front,  forty  feet,  and  in  depth,  eighty  feet,  bounded  as  therein 
mentioned,  and  situate  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  upon  the  trusts  usual  in  cases  of  aid  for  btiildiim 
schoolhouses  being  granted  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund  (the  deed  recited  a 
grant  of  £5-1  to  the  said  John  Hutton).  The  right  of  appointment  of  schoolmaster  and  manage- 
ment of  school  was  vested  in  the  said  minister  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being,  conjointly  with 
Robert  M'Crea  and  William  Hutton,  jun.,  both  of  Grange,  Esqrs.,  and  the  survivor  of  them.  The 
deed  contained  a provision  enabling  the  minister  and  survivor  of  the  above  persons  (R.  M'Crea  and 
W m.  Hutton),  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  one  dying,  resigning,  or  refusing  to  act,  and  in 
default  of  such  a nomination  within  six  months,  enabling  the  said  John  Hutton,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  to  make  the  nomination.  It  appears  that  a school  was  held  in  the  house  erected  on  the 
said  lands  and  maintained  by  private  subscriptions  and  pupils'  fees  until  about  the  year  1 835,  when 
the  then  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton  and  Mr.  Robert  M'Crea  named  in  the  above  deed,  being 
desirous  to  place  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  to  enlarge 
the  selioolhouse,  and  Mr.  M'Crea  having  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  having  never  known,  of  the  existence 
of  the  above-mentioned  deed  (Mr.  M'Crea  not  having  executed  it),  Mr.  Hutton  granted  the  same 
premises,  with  some  additions,  to  trustees,  for  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who 
expended  a considerable  sum  in  improving  and  enlarging  the  selioolhouse ; and  the  schools  (male 
and  female)  held  in  it,  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  vested  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 
There  is  no  land  attached  hut  a small  garden  in  front,  and  a yard  in  rere  occupied  as  a play-mound. 
The  entire  premises  contain  about  la.  14r.— [lltli  October,  1856.]  ° 

Donagheady;  Loughash,  National  School. — There  appears  to  have  been  a school  in  operation,  from 
the  period  ot  the  grant  referred  to,  for  several  years,  but  it  was  discontinued  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  18-1-J.  At  that  period,  Captain,  now  Colonel  John  Pitt  Kennedy,  who  was  trustee  of  the 
estate  of  his  deceased  brother,  Mr.  William  Pitt  Kennedy,  re-established  it,  and  placed  it  under  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  The  selioolhouse  had  become  dilapidated,  and  repairs  and  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Board,  and  partly  by  contributions  from 
Colonel  Kennedy  and  others.  A hoarding  establishment  and  about  forty  acres  of  land,  with  scholar- 
ships, supported  by  the  Board  and  by  Lady  Banbury,  were  united  with  it,  so  as  to  constitute  it  an 
agricultural  seminary.  The  teacher  of  the  school  holds  this  land  and  a dwelling-house  thereon, 
which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  old  selioolhouse,  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  to  Mr! 
Kennedy,  the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  paying  therefor  a rent  of  £33.  This  land  includes  that 
granted  by  the  deed  above  referred  to,  and  the  teacher  holds  the  land  granted  by  the  deed  as  part 
of  lus  entire  holding ; but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  rent  which  he  pays  was  intended  to  be 
payable  in  respect  of  that  land,  as  the  rent  is  not  an  acreable  one ; the  rent  paid  is  below  the  real 
value  of  the  land.  The  master  receives  from  the  Board  £45  towards  the  support  of  six  agricul- 
tural pupils,  who  are  hoarders,  and  from  Lady  Bunbury  £36,  for  six  others.  But  both  these  sums 
are  voluntary,  and  not  secured  in  any  way.  These  pupils  receive  all  their  literary  instruction  in 
the  farm-house  and  not  in  the  selioolhouse,  and  the  agricultural  school  department  seems  to  me  to 
receive  no  aid  from  the  grant  that  was  made  in  the  year  1820,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  schoolhouse  erected  on  the  lands  granted  by  the  deed  of  that  date,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools. 

I,  therefore,  report  on  the  day  school  alone,  which  is  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse,  which  is  not 
connected  with  the  former,  save  as  having  the  same  head  masier. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  agricultural  pupils  boarders,  each  of  whom  works  daily  for  six 
hours  on  the  farm.  These  are  not  included  in  the  numbers  given  in  my  report. 

The  head  master*of  this  school  is  an  intelligent,  respectable  person,  but, he  seems  to  take  very 
little  part  in  the  instruction  given  in  it.  He,  however,  visits  it  every  day,  and  exercises  a super- 
intendence and  control  over  the  assistant  master  and  school  generally, ' The  assistant  master  is 
a very  young  man,  not  more  than  eighteen.  He  is  in  the  probationary  class  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  He  seems  very  intelligent,  and  apparently  has  average  qualifications  as  a 
teacher.  When  I visited,  the  pupils  present  were  generally  very  young,  all  the  older  ones 
being  engaged  in  harvest  operations,  which  were  then  actively  proceeding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  my  examination,  however,  of  some  of  the  pupils  present,  in  geography,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  I had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answering,  considering  the  am  of  the 
pupils  ; some  of  them,  indeed,  exhibited  considerable  proficiency ; and  I.  have  reason°to  think 
that  to  the  extent  instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  school  the  quality  of  it  is  pretty  fair.  The  extra 
branches,  such  as  geometry,  book-keeping,  Ac.,  are  not  extensively  taught,  but  this  is  owiim  in  a 
great  measure,  I believe,  to  the  pupils  not  being  lc-ft  long  enougli'in  the  school,  being  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  their  labour  becomes  of  any  value.  I cannot,  however,  avoid  stating  that  I think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  head  master  took  more  part  in  the  education  given  in  the  school,  and 
that  lie  is  too  much  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  agricultural  department  to  be  at  the  head 
in  the  literary  one  in  this  school. — [1st  October,  1856.1 

Donaghmore,  Parochial  School. — The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  branches 
taught  in  this  school  is  of  more  than  an  average  quality.  I have  visited  few  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  exhibited  more  proficiency  in  geography,  English  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  in  all  of 
which  the  answering  was  extremely  accurate  and  quick.  I found  also  one  of  the  pupils  had 
made  good  progress  in  Euclid,  and  he  was  able  to  do  several  propositions  in  the  fourth  book 
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Several  of  the  younger  pupils  knew  something  of  the  first  book.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  Couhirtf  cs  '1'vkohe. 
school  is  creditable  to  the  master.  

The  schoolhouse  is  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair.  The  walls  are  in  many  places  cracked,  and  Endowments  in 
could  not  well  be  repaired.  Exertions  are  making  to  raise  subscriptions  to  erect  a new  school-  Opera  ion. 
house.  The  site  of  the  present,  as  being  close  and  mealing  on  the  burial  ground,  is  unsuited  for  20niif.f^|0re’ 
a school. — [22nd  October,  1850.] 

Donaghmore,  Sunday  Schools. — It  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  registry  of  the  parish  of  Donagh-  Donaghmore. 
more,  under  the  date  of  3rd  April,  1809,  that  of  the  sum  of  £200,  Irish,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Sunday  Schools. 
Thomas  Yerner,  Esq.,  towards  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish,  the  sum  of  £60 
had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  two  schoolhouses,  one  in  Donaghmore,  and  the  other  in 
Castlecaulfield ; and  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £140  then  remaining  as  a fund  bearing 
interest,  to'be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  said  schools,  should  be  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the 
parish  by  the  vestry,  and  applied  to  the  repair  and . improvement  of  the  church;  the  interest  of 
the  same,  at  six  per  cent , to  be  applied  according  to  the  will  of  testator.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Carpendale,  rector  of  the  parish,  now  receives  the  annual  sum,  £4  6s.  6 d.,  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  being  the  interest  on  £143  3s.  10 cl.  now  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  in  Government  Consols  in  this  charity.  This  sum  is  applied  in 
manner  following : — 

Master  in  Castlecaulfield  Sunday  school,  9s.  6 d. ; mistress  of  same,  9s.  Gd. ; master  in  Donagh 
more  do.,  9s.  6 d. ; mistress  of  same,  9s.  66?. ; master  in  Aghintobber  do.,  9s.  6 d. ; school  requisites 
and  premiums  for  pupils,  £ 1 1 9s. 

The  fund  bequeathed  by  Bev.  George  Evans  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  above  was  invested  in 
Government  Stock  in  the  name  of  the  then  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  the  Rev. 

Alexander  Staples,  Daniel  MTienzie,  and  Thomas  Tener.  It  is  still  invested  in  the  same  names, 
and  the  dividends  are  receive  ! by  Messrs.  R.  Williams  and  Sons,  under  a power  of  attorney,  from 
the  persons  in  whose  names  the  fund  was  originally  invested  and  transmitted  to  the  present 
rector.  The  amount  of  stock  is  £196  18s.,  producing  £5  18s.  9c?.,  and  net,  £5  7s.  4 d.  Of  this 
sum  £2  1 0s.  are  applied  to  the  schools  above  named,  in  sums  of  1 0s.  each;  and  £2  17s.  46?.  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish. — [19th  December,  1856.] 

Dungannon , Erasmus  Smith  s,  English,  Girls  School. — This  appeared  to  me  rather  an  inferior  school.  Dungannon, 

Most  of  the  pupils  were  very  young,  but  those  who  were  of  a more  advanced  age  did  not  exhibit  Erasmus  Smith’s, 
proficiency  in  any  branch ; they  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  grammar — not  even  the  parts  of  EnSllsh>  Girls, 
speech.  One  girl  alone  knew  any  thing  of  geography,  and  very  little  of  that ; she  was  the  only- 
one  who  could  attempt  to  write  a sentence  to  dictation ; in  this  she  made  no  mistake  in  spelling, 
but  misapplied  capital  letters.  In  arithmetic,  several  of  the  pupils  knew  something  of  the  com- 
pound rules,  and  reduction,  but  had  not  learned  proportion.  The  schoolroom  was  neat  and 
orderly. — [20tli  October,  1856.] 


Dungannon,  Royal,  Free  School. — The  school,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  me  to  be  efficiently  managed, 
and  with  considerable  liberality  as  to  terms,  although  some  of  the  residents  of  Dungannon  com- 
plain that  the  terms  are  too  high  for  the  majority  of  residents  in  the  district,  and  consider  that 
the  rates  of  payment  from  non-resident  pupils  should  not  be  left  altogether  in  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  who  receives  £600  a-year  from  the  endowment,  for  the  salary  of  himself  and 
assistants,  besides  his  other  advantages.  The  education  given  in  the  school  seems  to  be  of  a 
superior  class,  and  adapted  for  all  classes  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  head 
master,  Mr.  llingwood,  has  a high  reputation  as  a classical  scholar,  and  devotes  a great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  personal  tuition  of  the  head  or  exhibition  class,  but  exercises  a constant  super- 
vision over  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.  I did  not  institute  any  examination  in  classics,  as  I 
felt  that  the  career  in  the  University  of  pupils  educated  in  the  school  was  a much  more  efficient 
test  of  the  instruction  given  than  any  examination  by  myself ; and  it  appeal's  that  pupils  from 
this  school  every  year  obtain  classical  sizarships  and  honors.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
anv  of  Mr.  Ringwood’s  pupils  have  gained  much  distinction  in  the  University  in  the  department 
usually  distinguished  as  “ Science.”  It  is  possible  that  this  is  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  course  prescribed  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  Royal  scholarships,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  llingwood,  the  preparation  for  that  examination  requires  the 
pupils,  for  a period  of  nearly  two  years,  to  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  that  course, 
particularly  to  acquiring  ‘''skill  in  making  Greek  and  Latin  verses,”  in  which  candidates  for 
scholarships  are  required  to  be  proficient : and  Mr.  Bingwood  advocates  the  abolition  of  that 
acquirement  as  a qualification  for  scholarships.  The  character  and  success  of  the  school  depends,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  on  the  success  of  the  pupils  at  the  examination  for  scholarships ; and  having  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  several  subjects  of  that  examination  are  well  attended  to,  I confined  my 
inquiry  to  those  branches  which  I generally  found  more  neglected  in  schools  of  this  class ; and  I 
examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. algebra,  Euclid,  modem  geography, 
English  dictation,  and  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  I had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  answer- 
ing and  proficiency  in  all. 

All  except  three  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  are  learning  Greek  and  Latin— all  but  one,  French 
and  German.  The  exceptions  in  both  these  cases  are  those  of  pupils  whose  parents  desire  that 
they  should  devote  their  entire  time  to  English,  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  suited  to 
mercantile  pursuits.  . . 

The  arrangements  of  the  entire  establishment  seem  good,  discipline  well  maintained,  and  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  pupils  carefully  attended  to. 

The  pensions  paid  by  the  pupils  are — nominally — for  boarders,  £50,  and  for  day  pupils,  £10 
per  annum ; but  these  rates  are  not  uniformly  observed,  and  are  varied  by  special  arrangements, 
in  each  case,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master,  which  is  exercised  mainly  in  reference 
to  the  means  of  the  parents.  There  were,  at  the  time  I visited  the  school,  thirty-three  boarders  : 
of  these,  twelve  pay  £50 : eight,  £50  or  less ; six,  £40  or  less ; and  seven,  £30  or  less.  There 
were  thirty-three  day  pupils;  of  these,  seven  pay  £10  ; eleven  pay  £6  ; one  pays  £4  ; and  thirteen 
pay  nothing.  The  master  states  that  he  has  never  refused  a free  pupil,  except  on  the  ground  of 
badness  of  character  or  similar  disqualification.— [29th  November,  1856.] 

VoL.  III.  4 Q 


Dungannon,  Royal, 
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Killyman,  Parochial. 


Gortin,  National,  Boys'  School.— It  appears  from  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Claudius  Hamilton, 
dated  7th  June,  1780,  which  extract  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  C.  Galway,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Lower  Badony,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  that  the  testator 
charged  his  estates  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  with  an  annual  rent-charge  of  £28,  late  Irish 
currency,  payable  for  ever  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Lower  Badony,  for  the  time  being,  in 
trust,  as  to  the  sum  of  £34,  part  thereof,  for  clothing  twelve  boys,  the  children  of  the  inhabitants 
of  said  parish,  until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  be  brought  up,  instructed,  and  educated  in  the 

Protestant  religion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established  ; and  as  to  the  remaining  £4 

to  pay  the  same  to  a schoolmaster,  of  same  religion,  to  be  employed  by  the  said  rector,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a public  school  in  the  town  of  Gortin,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of 
said  twelve  boys  for  ever.  The  testator  directed  that  such  person  or  persons  as  should,  under 
the  limitations  in  his  will,  be  entitled  to  his  Tyrone  estates,  should,  for  ever,  have  the  power  o( 
nominating  such  twelve  boys. 

The  present  proprietor  of  these  estates  is,  I believe,  Mr.  Cole  Hamilton  of  Beltrim,  by  whom 
the  rent-charge  is  now  paid.  I am  unable  to  state,  from  local  inquiry,  in  what  manner  the  fund 
was  administered  before  the  present  rector  was  appointed  to  the  parish. 

The  £4,  late  Irish  currency,  was  paid  to  the  master  of  the  former  parochial  school  in  Gortin, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1853,  on  the  erection  of  the  present  school,  which  is  now  connected  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education.  The  fund  is  now  applied  as  follows: — 

Twelve  boys  are  clothed  annually.  They  receive  two  suits  of'dothes  in  the  year — one  an  entire 
fustian  suit ; the  other  consists  of  fustian  trousers,  scarlet  vest,  and  blue  jacket,  with  crimson  cuffs 
and  collar,  from  which  they  are  denominated  “ Blue  Boys.”  They  also  receive,  annually,  two 
pairs  of  shoes  and  a cap.  It  was  found  that  the  sum  of  £34,  late  currency,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  clothing  above  mentioned  ; and  instead  of  paying  to  a schoolmaster  the  sum 
of  £4,  late  Irish  currency,  that  sum,  together  with  £4,  present  currency,  is  paid  to  the  present 
master  of  the  Gortin  male  National  school,  for  educating  eight  free  pupils,  on  the  foundation ; 
and  £3,  present  currency,  is  paid  to  James  Craig,  master  of  Grennan  National  school,  in  same 
parish,  for  educating  four  other  boys,  also  on  the  foundation.  The  balance  is  applied  to  clothing 
the  twelve  boys,  as  already  mentioned. 

This  application  of  the  fund  is  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  strict  accordance  with  tire  trusts  of 
the  wiil— first,  in  paying  more  than  £4  Irish  to  the  schoolmaster  in  Gortin;  and  secondly,  in 
paying  £3  to  a master  elsewhere  than  in  Gortin  ; but  supposing  the  clothing  supplied  is  adequate, 
the  present  application  of  the  fund  does  not  seem  to  be  objectionable,  although  not  strictly  legal. 

I now  report  on  the  Gortin  male  National  school,  the  master  of  which  receives  a portion  of  the 
fund,  as  above  mentioned.  I also  visited  Grennan  National  school  in  same  parish,  but  in 
consequence  of  harvest  vacation  there  were  no  pupils  present,  and  the  master  was  absent,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  unable  to  report  on  it ; but  it  appears  to  me  not  to  be  an  endowed  school,  notwith- 
standing that  the  master  participates  in  the  fund.  As  to  him,  it  seems,  in  strictness,  to  be' a 
misapplication  of  the  fund.  His  school  is  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Gortin. 

The  school  at  Gortin  is  an  average  one  in  respect  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  in  it.  There  are  no  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  Euclid  or  book-keeping,  which  seems  an 
unusual  circumstance,  and  there  are  but  four  learning  mensuration,  and  one  algebra  ; but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  education  given  in  the  school  seems  satisfactory.  The  answering  of  some  of 
the  pupils  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  was  very  fair.  I thought  they  were  deficient  in  English 
dictation.  Of  four  boys,  two  wrote  quite  accurately ; one  made  two  mistakes,  and  one  three ; but 
the  pupils,  with  two  exceptions,  were  very  young.  The  senior  pupils  in  the  school  were  generally 
absent,  in  consequence  of  harvest  operations. — [3rd  October,  1856.] 

Kildress ; Drumshambo,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English  School. — The  schoolhouse  is  in  substantially  good 
condition,  but  the  premises  generally  are  kept  in  a dirty  state ; the  windows  of  the  schoolroom 
are  in  a very  broken  condition ; and  the  master’s  fowl  seem  to  have  access  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  to  make  it  a roosting-place. 

The  master  states  that,  since  1835,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  repairs  by  himself,  none 
have  been  made. — [14th  October,  1856.] 

Killieshel,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Girls'  School. — The  present  state  of  this  school  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  a professedly  infant  school.  The  education  is  of  the  most  elementary  character.  All 
the  children  present,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  aged  about  thirteen,  were  very  young. 
I examined  the  eldest  girl,  and  found  that  she  was  ignorant  of  geography ; she  could  not  tell  me 
the  name  of  any  island.  She  knew  no  grammar;  and  although  the  mistress  staled  that  she  had 
learned  reduction  of  money,  she  could  not  reduce  £40  to  shillings.— [38th  October,  1856.] 

Killieshel ; Mulnahunch  School. — The  existing  schoolhouse  on  the  lands  of  Mulnahunch  seems 
to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  the  grant  referred  to,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Goff,  and 
therefore,  I presume,  on  the  lands  intended  to  be  demised  thereby;  but  the  quantity  of  land 
mentioned  in  the  deed — viz.,  one  rood — is  not,  and,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  never  was 
attached  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a very  narrow  skirt,  enclosed  by  fences, 
and  the  entire  area  so  enclosed  does  not  contain  more  than  a quarter  of  a rood.  The  greater  part 
of  this  margin  consists  of  the  bank  forming  the  fences,  and  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  school. 

It  is  a mere  infant  school,  and  the  education  very  elementary.  The  pupils  present  were  only 
six,  and  were  learning  the  alphabet,  and  spelling  words  of  two  letters.  Only  three  pupils  on 
the  roll  of  the  school  are  learning  writing  or  arithmetic ; they  were  not  present. 

There  are  no  books  in  the  school ; there  is  no  inspection  or  superintendence,  nor  have  any 
rules  been  given  to  the  master  for  his  guidance.  A clergyman  very  seldom  visits  the  school. — 
[36th  October,  1856.] 

Killyman,  Parochial  School. — It  appears  that  no  schoolhouse  was  ever  erected  on  the  land 
granted  by  the  deed,  dated  30th  August,  1835;  but,  about  this  period,  the  present  schoolhouse 
was  erected  on  land  adjoining  the  parish  church  of  Killyman,  and  not  on  the  glebe  land.  The 
portion  of  glebe  granted  by  the  deed  is  somewhat  remote  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  was,  for 
some  time  after  the  grant,  held  by  the  teacher  of  the  school,  but  has  not  been  so  since  a period 
antecedent  to  the  incumbency  of  the  present  rector,  Rev.  James  Disney,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
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grant  having  been  made  until  the  existence  of  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commission. 

The  land,  as  described  in  the  deed,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Disney,  as  part  of  the  glebe 
land,  and  forms  part  of  a large  field,  not  severed,  in  any  way,  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  Since 
the  existence  of  the  grant  has  been  made  known  to  Mr.  Disney,  he  has  communicated  with  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  and  has  been  informed  by  the  latter  that,  during  his 
incumbency,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  land  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  passage 
between  them  being  only  through  the  glebe  land,  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  master  to  give 
him  £'i  per  annum  for  the  land ; and  from  that  period  (I  do  not  know  the  exact  date)  the  land 
has  been  thrown  into  and  formed  part  of  the  glebe  land  in  possession  of  the  incumbent.  The 
present  rector,  Mr.  Disney,  contributes  to  the  salary  of  the  present  teacher  the  sum  of  A 1 5,  £-2  of 
which  he  now  considers  as  paid  for  the  land ; but  he  is  most  willing  to  sign  any  document,  or  to  come 
to  any  arrangement  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  lands  granted  by  the  deed  for  the 
use  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  to  put  him  in  possession  of  them,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  existing  schoolhouse  stands,  apparently,  on  the  ground  attached  to  die  church.  Mr.  Disney 
is  not  aware  of  the  title  to  it,  but  no  rent  is  paid  for  it. 

The  amount  of  education  professed  to  be  given  in  the  school  appears  to  he  rather  elementary; 
but  the  pupils  in  the  school  are  generally  very  young. 

I examined  some  of  the  pupils  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic ; the  answering  in  first 
and  third  was  fair,  hut  in  the  second  the  pupils  were  not  at  all  proficient.  Rev.  Mr.  Disney 
informed  me  that  the  school  has  much  improved  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  master  at  the 
end  of  last  month ; and,  from  the  very  short  time  he  has  been  there,  I cannot  give  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  his  general  fitness. 

I have  reported  on  this  school  as  a day  school,  but  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  a night  school 
is  held  also,  in  winter  and  end  of  autumn,  from  6 to  9,  r.ar.  This  is  attended  principally  by 
adults,  who  do  not  attend  any  day  school,  and  are  all  aged  above  fourteen  years ; forty  is  the 
average  attendance  at  present;  and  they  pay  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  quarter  (half  generally  in  advance). 
They  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; two  alone  are  learning  mensuration,  and  one  book- 
keeping. They  are  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  except  six,  who  are  Roman  Catholics. 
All  read  a chapter  in  the  Scriptures  every  evening. — [23rd  October,  1850.] 

Kilskeery , Girls'  School. — The  schoolhouse  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  the  date  of  the  grant, 
March  4,  1819,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grey  Porter,  aided  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 
The  portion  of  the  building  used  for  the  purposes  of  education  is  miserably  small.  A lower  room 
was,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  used  as  a boys’  school,  and  residence 
of  the  master,  who  occupied  a very  small  apartment  taken  off  (he  original  schoolroom,  and  divided 
from  it  by  a wooden  partition : leaving  for  the  schoolroom  a space  of  about  fifteen  feet  by  eight 
feet,  capable  of  accommodating  not  more  than  half  a dozen  pupils.  This  school  was  discontinued 
about  the  month  of  February  last,  in  consequence,  I believe,  of  the  resignation  of  the  master, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  emoluments,  as  he  had  nothing  but  pupils’  fees  and  a rood  of  ground 
granted  by  the  deed.  No  successor  has  been  appointed. 

An  upper  room,  which  is  scarcely  better  than  a garret,  is  used  as  a girls’  school,  supported  by 
Miss  Porter,  daughter  of  the  rector.  It  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  in  dimensions, 
only  twenty-three  feet  hy  sixteen  feet  nine  inches ; its  height,  to  the  wall-plate,  being  only  five 
feet  six  inches.  It  is  miserably  lighted,  and  must  have  been  nearly  quite  dark  until,  at  the  expense 
of  Miss  Porter,  within  a few  months,  a sky-light  was  inserted  in  the  roof.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  used,  in  part,  as  a residence  of  the  sexton,  and  in  part  as  a stable  for  the  horses  of  persons 
frequenting  the  parish  church. 

The  apartment  formerly  used  as  a male  school-room  is  now  used  as  a post-office,  of  which  the 
schoolmistress  has  the  management. 

The  Rev.  J ohn  Grey  Porter  seems  to  consider  that  the  grant  made  by  him  of  the  land,  terminated 
with  the  cessation  of  support  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  who,  when  the 
school  was  first  established,  gave  an  annual  gratuity  to  the  teacher. 

The  half  rood  granted  by  the  deed  seems  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master  of  the 
male  school  whilst  in  operation ; but  it  is  not  now  severed  by  any  fence  from  the  adjoining  land, 
which  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Porter.  There  appears  to  have  been  originally  a fence,  but  it 
is  nearly  obliterated. 

The  school  is  a very  elementary  one,  and  the  pupils  are  generally  very  young,  most  of  them,  indeed, 
infants.  I examined  some  of  the  more  advanced  ones  in  geography,  reading,  and  grammar.  In 
the  first,  the  answering  was  not  very  good,  but  perhaps,  considering  the  age  of  the  pupils,  was 
fair.  The  style  of  reading  was  not  good ; and  in  grammar  only  two  knew  the  parts  of  speech.  I 
tried  six  of  the  pupils  in  writing  a sentence  to  dictation,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  so  much 
proficiency  in  that  department.  Three  of  them  wrote  with  perfect  accuracy;  one  made  two 
mistakes,  and  two  made  one. 

On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  pupils  were  young,  I was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
my  examination.  The  entire  maintenance  of  the  school,  under  difficulties,  falls  on  the  Misses 
Porter,  whose  attention  to  it  is  unremitting,  and  most  creditable  to  them. — filth  October,  1856.] 

LccJcpatrick,  Parochial  School. — So  far  as  I could  ascertain  from  inspection  and  inquiry,  this 
school  is  not  much  better  than  an  infant  school.  With  one  exception  (which  was  the  master’s 
own  son),  all  the  children  in  the  school  were  of  an  age  which  would  bring  them  within  the 
class  of  infants.  The  state  of  education  is  in  accordance  therewith.  Only  one  pupil  (die  master’s 
son)  could,  in  arithmetic,  do  any  filing  more  than  simple  addition.  The  one  boy  above  men- 
tioned could  do  compound  division,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more  advanced  rule.  None  of 
the  pupils  knew  any  thing  of  grammar,  and  scarcely  any  thing  of  geography.  The  writing  was  very 
bad.  On  the  whole,  I have  not  visited  a more  inferior  school.  I am  quite-  satisfied  diat  the 
master  is  incompetent  to  teach  even  children  of  the  age  of  diose  in  the  school.  There  is  a most 
miserable  supply  of  books,  maps,  &c. — [2nd  October,  1856.] 

Lissan;  Crievar/h,  National  School. — This  is  a very  elementary  school.  None  of  the  extra 
branches  are  taught.  The  education  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  is  of  an  average  quality. 
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The  pupils  present  were,  in  general,  very  young.  These  answered  fairly  in  geography  and  gram- 
mar, as  also  in  arithmetic.  Several  giris  "who  were  in  the  school  were  more  advanced  in  years, 
but  were  more  ignorant  than  some  of  the  younger  ones.  The  mistress  stated  that  they  had  very 
lately  commenced  to  come  to  her  school. 

There  were  no  pupils  on  the  roll  who  were  advanced  beyond  the  Third  Reading  Book  of  the 
National  Board.  As  an  elementary  school,  it  seems  to  be  fairly  conducted,  but  the  mistress  does 
not  seem  qualified  to  give  any  more  extended  education. 

Sir  Thomas  Staples,  Bart.,  is  the  only  person  who  seems  to  visit  the  school  with  any  frequency, 
and  when  he  is  at  home  he  constantly  inspects  it. 

By  the  deed,  one  acre,  Irish  plantation  measure,  is  expressed  to  be  granted ; but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be,  or  ever  to  have  been,  so  much  attached  to  the  school.  The  mistress  states  that  the 
land  now  attached  (which  she  believes  is  all  that  ever  was  so),  docs  not  amount  to  more  than 
half  an  acre.  The  contents  were  ascertained  by  her  father,  who  had  been  master  of  the  school. 
— [L4th  October,  1856.]  ' 

Mountfield  School— With  one  exception  the  pupils  present  were  either  very  young  or  had  been 
a short  time  only  in  the  school.  I do  not  feel  myself,  therefore,  competent  to  form  a very 
accurate  opinion  of  the  general  state  of  education  in  the  school.  In  winter  the  attendance  ot 
pupils  is  considerable  : but  the  pupils  present,  when  I visited  the  school,  were  receiving  a very 
elementary  education.  I examined  four  of  the  most  advanced,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
boy,  they  exhibited  very  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  geography.  None  of  the  four  knew  any 
thing  in  grammar  but  a few  definitions.  One  boy,  however,  showed  a fair  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  arithmetic.  The  master  states  that  he  can  teach  Euclid,  mensuration,  and  algebra, 
and  does  so  in  winter  when  the  elder  class  of  pupils  attend  ; but  he  is  incompetent  to  teach  the 
important  branch  of  book-keeping ; and  in  this  respect  tire  education  given  in  the  school  is 
unsatisfactory. — [6th  October,  1S56.] 

Moy  School. — The  existing  sclioolhouse  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  the  period  of  the  grant, 
Q4th  February,  1S30,  on  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  deed,  by  the  minister  of  Moy  (which  is 
a district  curacy  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Clonfeacle),  aided  by  a grant  from  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  from  subscriptions.  The  amount  of  expenditure  I could  not 
ascertain.  The  land  not  occupied  as  site  was,  until  a period  of  about  fourteen  years  ago,  all 
in  the  possession  of  the  then  master  of  the  school,  and  used  by  him  as  a garden,  but  the  present 
master  is  not  in  possession  of  more  than  one-half  of  it.  It  appears  that  about  the  period  I have 
mentioned,  the  most  northern  portion  was  thrown  into  the  adjoining  burial  ground,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  such.  There  are  at  least  a dozen  tombstones  now  on  the  land.  This  was  done  in 
the  time  of  the  predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  unable  to  state  under  what  circum- 
stances it  took  place ; but  a portion  of  the  land  gfanted  for  the  use  of  the  school  has  been  thus 
alienated  from  it.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  not  fenced  off  in  anyway  from  the  burial  ground. 

The  standard  of  education  in  this  school  is  extremely  low.  The  pupils  present  were  generally 
very  young,  but,  for  their  age,  very  ignorant.  One  boy  alone  knew  any  thing  of  geography,  but 
his  knowledge  was  very  elementary.  He  knew  nothing  of  grammar,  except  the  names  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  which  he  could  not  distinguish.  He  alone,  also,  had  made  any  progress 
in  arithmetic,  in  which  he  had  gone  as  far  as  fractions,  but  he  failed  in  doing  a sum  in  proportion. 

I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  master  was  a very  inefficient  teacher.  The  mistress  seemed 
to  be  more  so. 

The  books  in  use  in  the  school  are  not  suited  for  any  thing  more  than  mere  elementary 
education  of  a very  low  kind.  The  only  book  in  general  use  for  teaching  reading,  is  the  Bible. 
— [23rd  October,  1856.] 

Pomeroy,  Parochial  School.— Pomeroy  parochial  school  is  situated  in  the  churchyard  of  parish  church 
of  Pomeroy.  The  endowment  seems  to  be  derived  from  a grant  made  of  eight  acres,  statute 
measure,  in  the  townland  of  Tullinagal,  parish  of  Pomeroy,  situate  nearly  a mile  from  the  present 
schoolhouse,  by  the  late  Primate  Robinson.  I was  unable  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any 
instrument  by  which  the  grant  was  made  ; but  the  land  in  question  seems  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parochial  school  of  Pomeroy  some  time  previous  to  the  year 
17S6,  and  has  since  that  period  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  successive  masters  of  that  school. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  the  present  rector,  states  that,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  the  grant  was  tor 
the  master,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  parish  school ; and  that  the  lands  so  gran  ted  have  been 
excepted  in  every  lease  made  of  the  townland  ever  since,  and  are  also  excepted  in  the  purchase  of 
the  perpetuity  by  Col.  Sir  William  Verner.  As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  endowment  and  the  school 
generally,  it  may  be  right  to  give  the  substance  of  two  documents  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev"  Thomas  Twigg,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  which  lie  forwarded  to  me  at  my  request. 
The  first  is  an  affidavit  of  John  M'Connick,  who  had  been  master  of  the  school,  and  purports  to 
have  been  sworn  before  a commissioner  for  taking  affidavits,  at  Dungannon,  on  the  28th  May, 
183 1.  In  that  he  states  that  he  was  appointed  clerk  and  schoolmaster  of  Pomeroy  parish,  in  the 
year  1786,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Knox,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry;  that  previous  to  his 
appointment,  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Robinson,  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  purchased  or  laid  off 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  townland  of  Tullinagal,  for  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  deponent,  as 
clerk  and  schoolmaster;  that  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stewart,  who  was  rector  previous  to  Mr.  Knox,  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  twenty  guineas  to  build  a schoolhouse  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  depo- 
nent as  schoolmaster  and  clerk ; that  Mr.  Knox  allowed  deponent  to  mark  out  a plan  ot  a house 
suitable  to  the  twenty  guineas  ; but  Dr.  Knox,  fearing  that  the  money  could  not  build  so  large  a 
house,  he  advised  deponent  to  advance  some  pounds  to  make  it  “ agreeable”  to  said  place ; that  depo- 
nent proposed  £6  as  an  addition  to  the  twenly  guineas,  and  Dir.  Knox  then  “ allowed”  deponent  to 
go  over  to  the  Rev.  David  Slniter  and  give  him  his  promissory  note  for  the  same ; that  the  Easter 
vestry  shortly  came  on,  and  when  Mr.  Knox  stated  thereat,  that  ho  wished  to  “lay  on”  money  for 
a stable,  to  be  built  at  the  church,  the  parishioners  refused;  Mr.  Knox  then  “ retracted,”  and  laid 
out  the  said  twenty  guineas  and  six  pounds  to  build  a stable  and  schoolhouse  “under  one”  at  the 
church  of  Pomeroy.  That  since  deponent's  appointment,  he  had  expended  on  the  five  acres  (eight 
acres  statute)  in  building  and  other  improvements,  the  sum  of  £80  and  upwards,  together  with  the 
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£6,  as  above  stated,  for  which  deponent  had  never  received  an)'  compensation,  “ in  cash,  bank  notes, 
or  otherwise,  save  and  except  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  said  lands that,  had  his  then  rector, 
Eev.  James  Graham,  not  obtained  a certificate  he  deponent  obtained  from  Rev.  Hugh  Stewart  at 
that  time,  to  forward  it  to  “ the  then  living  Primate,”  he,  deponent,  would  have  got  back  the  said 
twenty  guineas  and  £6,  as  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stewart  had  told  deponent  that  Rev.  James  Graham 
kept  said  certificate  twenty  years  from  deponent,  “ which  certificate  is  to  be  seen  enclosed  in  this 
affidavit.” 

Annexed  to  the  affidavit  is  the  certificate  referred  to  therein,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“ I do  hereby  certifie  that  the  late  Primate  made  a grant  of  five  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Pomeroy,  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  of  said  parish,  and  that  the  said  grant  did  not,  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  relate  to  the  parish  clerk;  but  that  J.  M'Cormick,  who  was  appointed  parish 
clerk  by  me  (with  the  full  consent  and  entire  approbation  of  the  parishioners  at  vestry  assembled), 

was  paid  £5, * without  any  consideration  of  said  land ; and  I also  do  further  declare, 

that  I paid  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Knox,  my  successor  in  said  parish,  twenty  guineas,  which 
the  late  primate  directed  to  be  expended  on  building  a house  upon  the  said  five  acres,  for  the  use 
of  a schoolmaster,  which  sum,  I hear,  has  never  been  so  laid  out;  but  that  J.  M'Cormick,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  has  been  driven  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  erecting  some  buildings  (at 
his  own  expense)  upon  said  lands. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  the  3rd  day  of  October,  1799. 

“ Hu  Stewart.” 

I have  thought  it  right  to  state  the  above  two  documents  as  containing  matter  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  endowment.  The  affidavit  of  J.  M'Cormick  is  in  some  points  not  very  intelligible; 
but  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  the  twenty  guineas  for  building  on  the  land,  relates  to 
matters  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  may,  therefore,  I think,  be  relied  on. 

I find  that  in  the  Report  of  1.826,  p.  494 , it  is  stated  that  the  schoolhouse  cost  £33  ; that  the 
master  (J.  M'Cormick)  gave  £0  ; parish,  £4  1 Is. ; and  £22  las.  was  received  from  the  laud,  before 
given  to  the  master.  This  statement  requires  to  be  modified  to  be  consistent  with  those  contained 
in  the  documents  above  referred  to.  The  Report  is  inaccurate  in  stating  the  school  to  be  in 
Mulnagore.  M'Cormick,  it  seems,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  teacher  of  the  parochial  school, 
opened  a small  school  in  Mulnagore,  which  was  not  the  parochial  school,  and  which  was  held  in 
his  own  private  house.  The  parochial  school  had  been  closed  for  several  months  previous  to  my 
visit,  in  consequence  of  the  late  schoolmaster  leaving  it.  The  rector,  however,  has  appointed  a 
successor  who  is  to  open  the  school  on  the  1st  November. — [28th  October,  1856.] 

Slrabane,  National,  Boys'  School  — The  only  endowment  which  this  school  possesses  is  under  an 
instrument,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  viz. "Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John 
Blair,  of  Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Alexander  Gwynne,  of 
Derry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Goudy,  of  Strabane,  and  the  Rev.  — Porter,  of  Donagheady,  Ireland,  either  jointly 
or  severally,  to  be  my  lawful  attorneys,  to  purchase  forme  stock  in  the  Provincial  Bank,  Ireland,  to 
the  amount  of  £500  sterling  (for  which  purpose  there  is  herewith  sent  to  Alexander  Gwynne  a bill 
of  exchange  for  that  amount),  and  to  invest  the  same  in  the  said  bank  in  the  names  of  the  minis- 
ter and  elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Strabane,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  minister  and  elders  of  the  second  Presbyterian  Church,  Donagheady,  for  the  time  being,  as 
my  trustees;  and  I do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  my  trustees  of  Strabane,  for  the  time  being, 
to  draw  all  dividends  that  may  arise  upon  three  fifths  of  said  stock ; and  my  trustees  of  Donagheady, 
for  the  time  being,  to  draw  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  all  dividends  which  may  arise  upon  said 
stock ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  my  said  trustees  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  said  dividends  to 
the  education  of  twelve  poor  children  continually  at  or  near  the  said  church  in  Strabane,  and 
twelve  poor  children  continually  at  or  near  the  said  church  in  Donagheady,  giving  the  first 
preference  to  the  orphans  and  fatherless  children  connected  with  their  own  congregation  re- 
spectively; and  should  any  surplus  remain  of  said  dividends  after  paying  for  their  tuition,  let 
it  be  laid  out  in  books  for  the  said  children.  My  trustees  aforesaid  will  select  and  admit  to  each 
school  twelve  children  as  above  directed,  make  contracts  with  the  schoolmasters  respectively,  hold 
examinations  in  said  schools  semi-annually,  to  see  that  die  teachers  do  their  duty. 

“And,  as  a discretionary  guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of  said  trust  permanently,  I request 
the  Presbytery  of  Strabane  and  Glendermott  to  take  order  upon  die  subject,  and  require  my  said 
trustees  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  the  proper  government 
and  management  of  the  aforesaid  schools.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  1st  day  of  March, 
a.d.  1845.  “ John  Blair  (l  s.). 

“ Witness  present — John  H.  Adams.” 

The  sum  of  £300,  being  three-fifths  of  the  above-mentioned  fund  was  paid  over  to  the  minister 
and  elders  of  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Strabane ; according  to  the  terms  of  the 
above-mentioned  document,  it  should  have  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Provincial  Bank  shares; 
but  it  appears,  and  it  was  so  stated  to  me  by  two  of  the  elders  of  die  said  congregation,  Mr.  George 
M' Carter  and  Mr.  Janies  Crosbie  (the  latter  of  whom  is  the  manager  of  the  Provincial  Branch  Bank 
of  Strabane),  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  bank,  shares  in  that  bank  cannot  be  vested  in  more 
than  one  name  ; and  that  in  order  to  maintain  a plurality  of  trustees,  the  money,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  die  purchase  of  bank  shares,  was  lent  out  on  a mortgage  of  land  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
the  reserved  interest  being  five  percent.,  and  the  mortgage  was  made  in  the  names  ol  the  minister 
and  elders  of  the  above-mentioned  congregation.  The  interest  amounts  to  £15  per  annum  ; £S  of 
this  is  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  which  this  is  a report,  for  the  instruction  of  eight 
boys  selected  and  nominated  by  the  minister  and  elders  ; £4  is  paid  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
National  school,  for  the  instruction  of  four  girls,  nominated  in  the  same  way ; and  the  residue,  £3, 
is  applied  in  purchasing  books  and  school  requisites  for  these  twelve  children,  except  a small  sum, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  two  schools,  as  the  contribution  of  the  foun- 
dation pupils  to  the  fuel  fund.— [1st  October,  1856.] 

* Illegible  in  original. 
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Strabane.  Parochial  School. — It  appears  that  previously  to  the  year  1829,  a school  existed  in 
the  town  of  Strabane,  which  was  denominated  the  “ Blue  School,”  from  the  colour  of  the  dress 
which  was  worn  by  some  of  the  pupils.  This  school  seems  to  have  been  endowed  by  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  with  a rent-charge  issuing  out  of  certain  lands  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  to  the  amount  of  £33,  late  Irish  currency.  I was  unable,  from  local  inquiry, 
to  ascertain  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  endowment  was  created,  or  the 
exact  terms  of  the  endowment.  Neither  Lord  Abercom’s  agent,  Major  Humphreys,  or  Rev. 
James  Smith,  rector  of  Camus,  who  administers  the  fund,  has  any  document  relating  to  it. 
The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  merely  traditionary.  He  states  that,  according  to  the  practice 
antecedent  to  his  appointment  to  the  parish,  the  fund  is  applied  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  twelve  Protestant  children.  The  master  of  the  school,  which,  previously  to  1829,  was  deno- 
minated the  Blue  School,  received  this  endowment,  but  for  some  years  he  kept  but  a nominal 
school  in  a house  in  Strabane,  the  nature  of  the  title  to  which  is  unknown.  On  his  death 
his  family  kept  possession,  and  the  opinion  of  counsel  being  taken,  proceedings  for  their 
ejectment  were  instituted,  but  for  some  reason  were  not  prosecuted  ; and  the  house  was  afterwards 
assigned  in  some  way  to  a third  person,  who  now  keeps  a shop  in  it.  For  some  years  after  this 
there  seems  to  have  been  a suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  and  no  school  supported 
by  it  was  in  operation ; but  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  having 
taken  up  the  matter,  payment  was  enforced,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  Commissioners  have  the 
documents  which  would  show  what  was  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  endowment.  The  present 
parochial  school  was  soon  after  established.  It  is  erected  on  the  part  of  the  churchyard  of 
Strabane,  otherwise  Camus  juxta  Moume,  by  subscription,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  above 
mentioned  annuity  during  the  suspension  I have  stated.  It  cost  about  £150,  and  was  erected 
about  the  year  1838,  and  the  fund  has  been  since  applied  to  tire  education  and  clothing  of  twelve 
boys  in  this  school.  For  about  fifteen  months  the  school  was  not  in  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a competent  master  in  place  of  the  former  one, 
who  had  resigned  in  April,  lb55,  but  it  was  re-opened  in  July,  1856,  under  the  present  master,  who 
receives  £20  per  annum  out  of  the  fund  as  salary.  The  rest  of  the  fund,  about  £9  10s.  9 d.,  is 
applied  in  purchasing  school  requisites  and  clothing  for  twelve  boys  in  the  parochial  school,  the 
rector  of  the  parish  making  up.  out  of  his  own  funds,  any  deficiency  for  the  latter  putpose.  The 
boys  receive  each  a suit  of  clothes  annually,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  of  a peculiar  charac- 
ter. The  boys  who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fund  are  nominated  by  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

There  is  a female  school  held  in  the  same  house,  which  receives  no  benefit  from  this  or  any 
other  endowment,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  I should  observe  that  at  present 
there  are  only  four  pupils  receiving  a free  education  in  the  school.  The  other  eight  have  not 
been  nominated. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  senior  pupils  I do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  report  on 
the  state  of  education  in  the  school  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  it.  The  highest  class 
present  was  the  third,  in  which  there  were  three  pupils  only.  I examined  these  in  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic,  and  found  their  knowledge  very  elementary  indeed.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  extra  branches,  sueh  as  Euclid,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  &c.,  there  are  no 
pupils  on  the  roll  receiving  instruction.  The  master  states  that  this  is  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
the  school  for  fifteen  months,  during  which  period  most  of  the  pupils  were  not  receiving  any 
education,  and  to  his  own  late  appointment  to  the  school.  Under  these  circumstances  I do  not 
consider  that  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  school  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  present 
master.  He  is  very  badly  supplied  with  books  and  maps — of  the  latter  there  is  only  one  miserably 
small  one  in  the  school.  There  seems  to  be  a want  of  superintendence  by  the  clergy  of  the 
parish,  who  have  visited  this  school  only  four  times  since  1st  July. — [2nd  October,  lS56.j 

lermonamongan ; Killeter,  National  School. — This  is  a very  elementary  school.  Neither  Euclid, 
mensuration,  book  keeping,  trigonometry,  surveying,  or  algebra  is  taught,  although  the  master 
states  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  he  is  capable  of  teaching  these  branches  if  required. 
The  master  seems  capable  of  teaching  the  branches  of  education  he  professes  to  teach ; but, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  children  in  the  school  when  I visited  it  were  young,  and  had  made 
but  a small  advance  in  geography  and  grammar ; in  the  former,  knowing  the  principal  divisions 
and  cities  of  Europe ; and  in  the  latter,  the  parts  of  speech  only.  In  arithmetic,  one  boy  alone 
could  do  a sum  in  any  but  the  simple  rules ; he  could  solve  a question  by  rule  of  three  or  pro- 
portion. 

This  school  has  suffered  very  much  by  repeated  changes  of  the  system  of  education  pursued  in 
it.  It  was  first  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society  ; next  it  was  placed  under  the  National 
Board  ; then  under  the  Church  Education  Society  ; and  has  been  again  (December,  1855)  replaced 
under  the  National  Board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  improve  under  a steady  system  of  superin- 
tendence and  inspection.  Since  the  school  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  the 
number  of  pupils  (especially  Roman  Catholics)  has  increased,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
master.  The  house  is  not  in  a good  state  of  repair. — [7th  October,  1856.] 

Tullynisken;  Newmills  School. — This  appeal's  to  be  an  elementary  school,  and  the  standard  of 
education  is  evidently  low.  Book-keeping  and  mensuration  have  not  been  taught  for  more  than 
a year.  The  master  states  that  the  pupils  leave  die  school  before  they  are  qualified  to  enter  on 
these  branches. 

. 1-be  schoolhouse  is  kept  in  a very  creditable  state ; and  a very  considerable  amount  of  attention 
is  paid  to  the  school  by  Mr.  Kingsmore,  the  rector,  who  is  its  only  support. — [17th  October,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Cappagh , Mountjoy  Demesne  Endowment.— John  M'Evoy,  of  Mountjoy  Forest,  county  of  Tyrone,  by 
his  will,  dated  6th  May,  1816,  bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Gee  and  Rev.  Mr.Creggan,  of  die  parish 
of  Cappagh,  and  to  the  succeeding  rectors  and  curates  in  succession,  the  sum  of  £500,  late  Irish  cur- 
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rency,  due  to  him  by  the  bond  of  the  late  Luke,  Viscount  Mount] oy,  upon  certain  trusts ; and  in  County  or  Tyrone. 

the  first  instance  he  bequeathed,  of  this  sum,  £233  6s.  8d.,  late  currency,  to  Jacob  Bell  and  his  

wife,  Mary  Bell.  His  will  then  proceeded  as  follows:-  “ I bequeath  to  Alice  M'Rory  £8  yearly,  Endowments  not  m 

during  her  life,  upon  condition  [not  necessary  to  state.]  After  her  decease,  'the  £8  allowed  her  r, 

to  be  applied  annually,  and  for  ever,  ‘ to  the  schooling  of  boys.’  At  present,  die  sum  I allow  is  £8  o'emewe  Endo  w-J  ^ 

annually,  for  the  education  of  boys  bred  in  the  demesne,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  to  be  ment. 

instructed  in  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  mathematics,  particularly 

land  surveying  and  such  measurements  as  allude  to  buildings — no  more  than  40s.  yearly  to  be 

allowed  for  the  education  of  each  scholar,  nor  can  any  be  admitted  for  a longer  time  than  two 

years.  This,  at  present,  allows  four  scholars  to  Alice  M‘Rory’s  death,  when  the  number  is  to 

be  doubled,  and  to  continue  a permanent  thing  for  ever.  It  is  my  desire  that  none  be  admitted 

to  the  benefit  of  this  fund  except  lads  of  ability  and  industry.  I wish  a preference  to  boys 

who  are  capable  of  writing  a fair,  legible  hand,  and  who  are  well  advanced  in  arithmetic,  before 

they  commence  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  as  my  object  is  to  have  them  well  finished  for  business, 

which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  case  in  two  years.”  The  testator  then  disposed  of  his  other 

property,  and  appointed  the  said  Rev.  Dr.  William  M‘Gee,  rector,  and  the  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan, 

curate  of  the  parish  of  Cappagh,  to  be  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  to  see  the  different  trusts 

executed. 


This  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  by  the  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan  alone,  who,  also, 
survived  the  said  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Gee. 

The  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan  himself  died  about  the  year  1848.  His  executor  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Houston,  of  Coney  Warren,  near  Omagh,  who  died  in  the  year  1855,  leaving  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Houston,  his  personal  representative. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  almost  all  the  parties  who  could  give  me  information  in 
reference  to  this  bequest,  I could  ascertain  very  little  regarding  it,  when  in  the  locality  of  Cappagh. 
I called  on  the  Rev.  .James  Byrne,  the  present  rector  of  the  parish  on  the  6th  October,  1856. 
He  stated,  that  since  his  appointment  to  the  parish  he  had  not  interfered  in  the  management  of 
the  fund  bequeathed  by  J.  M'Evoy,  and  that  he  believed  that  a person  of  the  name  of  William 
M'Taggart,  who  had  formerly  kept  a school  at  Knockmoyle,  was  in  receipt  of  the  fund  provided 
by  the  will  of  J.  M'Evoy,  for  education  ; that  although  M'Taggart  had  long  ceased  to  have  any 
school,  yet  having  been  in  receipt  of  the  fund  for  a long  time,  and  being  old  and  having  no  other 
means  of  support  he  (Mr.  Byrne)  had  not  interfered  in  any  way  to  prevent  this  application  of  it. 
I then  visited  M'Taggart,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  not  received  any  thing  from  this  fund  for  six 
years  prior  to  the  year  1854*  (but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  made  a mistake) ; that  so  long  as  the 
property  of  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington  was  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  received, 
either  from  the  receiver  or  Mr.  Houston,  the  sum  of  £8,  Irish  currency,  annually.  I find  that  the 
last  payment  made  by  the  receiver,  on  foot  of  the  bond,  was  for  interest  to  1st  May,  1848. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  receiver  in  the  cause,  Mrs.  Houston,  the  executrix  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Houston,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  her  agent,  were  all  absent.  Since  my  return  to  Dublin  I 
have  applied  to  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson,  who  was  the  solicitor  having  the  carriage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  Gardiner  v.  Blessington,  in  the  Court  of’  Chancery,  where  the  estate  of 
Lord  Blessington  was  sold,  who  most  readily  afforded  me  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  testator  describes  the  bond  from  Lord  Blessington  as  one  for  £500; 
and  from  the  bequests  which  he  made  in  relation  thereto,  he  evidently  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  sum  thereby  secured  was  to  that  amount.  He,  in  the  first  instance,  bequeathed  thereout 
£233  6s.  8d.  to  Jacob  and  Mary  Bell ; and  in  the  bequest  of  the  residue  in  favour  of  Alice  M'Rory, 
and  for  education,  he  evidently  calculated  the  yearly  interest  thereon  as  £16,  which  would  be  the 
interest  on  £266  1 3s.  4<Z.  (the  balance  of  £500),  at  £6  per  cent.  On  referring  to  the  report  of 
the  Master,  in  the  cause  of  Gardiner  v.  Blessington,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1849,  I find 
that  it  is  stated,  that  there  was  due  to  the  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan,  as  executor  of  John  M'Evoy, 
on  foot  of  bond  for  £500  Irish,  the  sum  of  £246  3s.  Id.  for  principal,  and  £13  15s.  for  interest, 
making,  together,  £259  18s.  Id.  This  sum  of  £246  3s.  Id.,  in  British  currency,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  £266  1 3s.  Ad.  Irish  currency,  which  would  remain,  after  deducting  from  £500  the  sum 
of  £233  6s.  8d.  bequeathed  to  the  Bells.  But  I can  obtain  no  information  as  to  when  or  how  the 
principal  of  the  bond  was  reduced  to  the  above  amount,  or  that  the  legacy  to  the  Bells  had  been 
paid  thereout ; but  it  seems  probable  that  some  payment  had  been  made  previously,  on  foot  of 
the  principal,  in  order  to  discharge  the  legacy  to  the  Bells. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  J.  M'Evoy,  the  testator,  made  a mistake  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  his  bond,  and  confounded  the  penal  sum  with  that  due  on  it ; but  the  amount  of  the 
latter  sum  in  that  case  would  have  been  £25",  Irish  currency,  whereas  the  report  of  theMaster  in 
the  cause  finds  there  was  due  on  it  for  principal  the  sum  of  £246  3s.  Id.,  present  currency, 
equivalent  to  £266  1 3s.  4d.,  Irish. 

I find  that,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  court,  founded  on  the  said  report,  that  a sum  of 
£282  6s.  6d.,  three  per  cent  consols,  equivalent,  at  the  price  of  the  day,  to  said  sum  of  £259  18s.  Id., 
so  reported  due  to  the  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan  for  principal  and  interest,  was  transferred  to  Thomas 
Houston,  as  executor  of  Claudius  Creggan,  on  9th  June,  1849,  as  appears  from  the  Accountant- 
General’s  account. 

These  facts  show  that  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Thomas  Houston  are  bound  to  account  for  the 
said  amount  of  stock  from  the  9th  of  June,  1849. — [17th  November,  1856.] 


Further  Report. — Since  the  date  of  my  report  I have  communicated  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
Stuart,  who  had  been  agent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Houston,  and  is  now  acting  in  the  same  capacity 
for  Mrs.  Houston,  his  representative.  He  has  furnished  me  with  an  account  of  the  fund 


* In  reference  to  what  I have  reported  as  to  the  statement  of  M'Taggart,  that  he  had  not  received  any 
thing  from  this  fund  for  six  years  prior  to  the  year  1854,  1 have  to  observe  that  his  statement  to  me  was  not  very 
intelligible,  and  that  I may  have  misunderstood  him  and,  on  referringto  my  notes  of  his  statement,  I think  it  is 
probable  what  he  meant  to  stale  was,  that  there  was  due  to  him  in  1854  the  interest  for  six  years.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  the  alleged  payments  made  by  Mr.  Houston  since  1848. 
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County  of  Tyrone,  since  Mr.  Houston  became  personal  representative  of  Rev.  Claudius  Creggan,  and  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Representative  of  Thomas  Houston,  in  account  with  Mr.  John  M'Evoy’s  bequest 


Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 

Cappagh;  Mountjoy 
Demesne  Endow- 


1818,  Aug.  9.— To  one  year’s  interest,  per 
J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Receiver,  to  1st 

May 

1849,  June  9. — One  year's  interest,  1st  May 
1849,  per  Receiver-General,  . 

,,  Interest  on  £267  18s.  Id.,  3 per  cent 
stock,  for  seven  years  and  n-lialf, 
from  1st  May,  1849,  to  1st  Nov 


1848,  Nov Paid  M'Taggart,  .£773 

1849,  July Paid  Do.,  . 10  0 0 

1851,  Nov— Paid  Do.,  . 10  0 0 

„ Nov. — Paid  Alley  M‘Rory,  annuity 
of  £4  4s.,  for  nine  years  and  a-half, 
from  1st  May,  1847,  to  1st  Nov., 


Half  a-y  ear,  Sept., 
April. 


Is.  2d.,  9s.  Ad. 

Is.  Ad.,  10s.  8 d. 
tls.  Ad.,  5s.  Ad. 


I believe  the  above  statement 
Dublin,  June  15,  1857. 


Paid  M'Taggart,  by  Mr. 
nyrnc’s  recommendation , 

Sept Casli  balance  to  Rev.  J.  By 

Sept Balance  due  by  representa- 

tive of  late  Thomas  Houston,  Esq. 


3 be  correct,  and  have  vouchers  for  the  majority  of  the  payments. 

Hamieton  Stuai 


Although  the  vouchers  were  not  produced  to  me,  I entertain  no  doubt  that  the  account  of  pay-  ■ 
nient  is  accurate. 

The  amount  of  stock  now  representing  the  principal  fund,  ns  stated  in  the  account,  is 
£267  18s.  id.,  which  at  the  price  of  the  day,  when  transferred  to  Mr.  Houston,  was  the  value  of 
the  sum  reported  by  the  Master  in  Chancery  as  due  for  principal,  viz.,  £246  3s.  Id.;  and  credit 
is  given  in  the  account  for  £13  1 5s.,  which  was  the  sum  reported  due  for  interest,  and  which  was 
represented  by  the  stock  transferred  to  Mr.  Houston,  over  and  above  the  said  sum  of  £267  1 8s.  Id. 
The  result  is,  that  the  latter  sum  now  represents  the  capital  of  the  charitable  foundation ; and 
there  was,  on  the  1st  November,  1856.  a balance  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Houston's  repre- 
sentative, amounting  to  £16  15s.  5 \d.,  which,  as  the  annuitant,  Alice  M'Rory,  has  been  paid  up  to 
the  same  date,  seems  all  applicable  to  the  educational  purposes  indicated  in  the  will  of  John 
M'Evoy.  The  deductions  for  income  tax  which  are  charged  in  the  account  could  probably  be 
recovered  on  application  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  fund  would  thereby  be  by  so  much 
increased. 

, The  amount  of  annuity  which  has  been  paid  to  Alice  M'Rory,  viz.,  £1  4s.,  is  intended,  I 

presume,  to  represent  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  the  fund,  but  it  exceeds  by  a few 
shillings  the  annual  dividends,  which  are  £8  Os.  (Id. 

The  stock  stands  in  the  name  of  the  late  Thomas  Houston,  but  it  has  not  beeii  separated  from 
a larger  and  general  sum  of  stock  standing  in  the  same  name. 

Mrs.  Houston  is  desirous  to  transfer  the  fund,  and  to  be  discharged  from  the  trust ; but  there 
is  a difficulty  in  pointing  out  how  this  can  be  done. 

The  payment  of  £2  5s.  Ad.  to  Rev.  James  Byme  was  made  after  my  interview  with  him.  I think 
it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  statement  of  William  M'Taggart,  that  he  received  the  balance  of  the 
interest,  after  payment  of  annuity  to  Alice  M'Rory,  up  to  1st  May,  1848. 

With  respect  to  M'Taggart’s  right  to  have  received  any  part  of  the  fund,  I may  state,  that  up  to 
the  year  1848,  he  seems  to  have  kept  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mountjoy  Demesne,  at  a 
place  called  Knockmoyle,  in  a wretched  house,  to  which  was  attached  an  acre  of  land.  It  appears 
that  this  house  and  land  had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessors,  masters  of  a school  held  in  the 
same  house,  rent  free,  for  a great  number  of  years.  These  promises  were  situated  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Blessington  ; but  I could  not  find  that  there  had  ever  been  any  grant  thereof,  securing  it  to 
the  school ; and  it  appeal's  that  this  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington  was  sold  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  year  1S48,  and  that  M'Taggart  was  dispossessed  soon  after  by 
injunction  of  the  court, "and  possession  given  to  the  purchaser,  and  that  thereupon  M'Taggart  agreed 
to  become  tenant  to  the  purchaser  at  a rent  of  £2  per  annum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  rector  of  the  parish,  and  his  successors,  are  the  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  the  management  of  the  fund,  and  are  bound  to  see  it  applied  to  the  purposes  indicated 
in  the  will  of  J.  M'Evoy.  From  the  diminution  in  the  annual  income  of  the  fund,  those  purposes 
cannot  be  entirely  carried  out ; but,  on  the  death  of  Alice  M'Rory,  the  fund  will  be  released  from 
her  annuity. — [20th  June,  1857.] 

•Clogher,  Royal.  Clogher,  Boycd  School. — By  letter  under  the  sign  manual,  of  fifth  year  of  reign  of  King  Charles  I., 

] 2th  February,  1631,  directed  to  Adam,  Viscount  Loftus,  of  Ely,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  the  then  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  after  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a new  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher,  and  the  building  of  a new  town  there — 

The  King,  “to  the  intent  that  a school  may  be  maintained  and  some  English  houses  built  in  or 
near  the  said  town  of  Clogher,  or  in  some  other  place  where  the  said  bishop  should  think  fit," 
required  and  authorized  the  said  Lords  Justices  to  accept  from  James,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  a 
surrender  and  grant  in  fee  farm,  unto  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  100  acres  of  land,  at 
1 20=:--  feet  to  the  perch,  lying  in  or  as  near  unto  the  said  old  town  of  Clogher,  or  elsewhere,  as  the 
said  bishop,  by  the  king’s  assent  and  advice,  should  think  convenient;  to  be  measux-ed  and  set 
out  by  a sworn  measurer ; and  to  make  a grant  and  confirmation  from  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  of  said  so  surrendered  one  huuclred  acres  to  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors  or,  at 
his  election,  to  such  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  the  said  bishop  should  nominate,  in  that 
* Sic  in  translation  of  Charter,  Par.  Pap.  1851,  No.  475,  p.  41. 
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behalf,  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  free  and  common  soccage  ; “ and,  never- 
theless, in  trust  and  for  the  building  of  a schoolhouse,  and  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster,  in  or 
near  the  said  new  or  old  town  of  Clogher,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  said  bishop  shall  appoint; 
the  said  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said  bishop  and  his  successors.” 

By  letters  patent,  dated  14th  July,  1682,  reciting  those  of  the  12th  February.  1631,  and  reciting 
that  according  to  directions  therein  contained,  the  Chancellor  and  Master  of  the  Ward  had  conceived 
and  certified  that  the  said  one  hundred  acres  for  the  school  might  be  as  well  secured,  and  with 
much  more  convenience  and  less  charge,  by  license  to  be  made  under  the  great  seal  unto  the 
said  bishop,  to  assign  the  said  land  for  the  use  of  the  said  school,  than  by  new  letters  patent upon 
surrender,  as  in  the  former  letters  expressed ; and  had  also  certified  that  the  parties  to  be  named 
in  said  grant  of  license  who  should  be  trusted  with  the  said  land  for  the  said  school  should  be  the 
Lord  Viscount  Valentia,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  knight;  and  that  as  well 
the  said  land  for  a school  as  other  two  hundred  acres  for  fee  farmers  in  the  former  letters  men- 
tioned," should  be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  grant,  as  they  were  already  designed  by  the 
surveyor  being  duly  sworn  to  lay  forth  the  same ; and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clogher  be 
■required  to  confirm  the  said  estates.  The  king  granted  to  the  said  bishop  full  power,  license,  and 
authority  to  grant,  assign,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Lord  Valentia,  Sir  II i chard  Bolton,  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  “ the  baliboe  of  Skeoge,  con- 
taining thirty-six  Irish  acres  of  land,  at  twenty-one  feet  to  the  perch ; the  baliboe  of  Balora, 
containing  forty-eight  acres  of  land,  of  the  like  measure ; and  sixteen  acres  of  land,  of  the  like 
measure,  of  the  west  corner  of  the  baliboe  of  Carrigcloughan,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  said 
baliboe  on  the  north-east  by  the  bog,  and  on  the  south  by  a right  line  from  the  south  corner  of 
the  bog  unto  the  place  where  Freaghmore  and  Lisbegge  do  close  with  Carrowcloughan  aforesaid, 
with  every  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  all  lying  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  amount  unto  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  the  measure  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  admeasurement  of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Woodhouse,  measurer  duly  sworn  to 
admeasure  and  lay  forth  the  same ; to  be  holden  of  the  bishop  and  his  successors,  in  pure  and 
perpetual  franckalmoyne ;”  but  upon  trust  that  the  graptees,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  &c.,  should 
stand  seized  of  the  premises  for  the  use  of  the  building  of  a schoolhouse,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  a schoolmaster,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Clogher,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  or  in  such  other  place 
as  the  said  bishop  should  appoint ; tire  said  schoolmaster  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the 
said  bishop  and  his  successors. 

By  the  same  letters  patent  the  said  bishop  was  authorized  to  give,  giant,  and  assign  to  trustees 
the  residue  of  said  baliboe  of  Carrigcloughan,  with  other  lands,  containing,  together  with  it,  200 
acres.  It  was  alleged  that  this  grant  was  also  for  the  school,  but  on  examining  the  letters  patent, 
and  the  preceding  ones  of  the  12tli  day  of  February,  163),  it  is  clear  that  these  200  acres  were 
intended  for  building  dwelling-houses  on. 

The  1 00  acres  so  described  in  the  letters  patent  last  mentioned  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clogher,  county  of  Tyrone,  but  in  consequence  of  no  such  denomination  as  Skeoge  mentioned 
in  the  patent,  being  now  known  as  a distinct  denomination,  and  not  appearing  at  all  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  acreable  contents  of  another  denomination,  Batora,  as  mentioned  in 
the  patent  not  corresponding  with  the  contents  of  the  denomination  now  called  Batory,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  survey,  I experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  die  precise 
lands  mentioned  in  die  letters  patent  under  the  denomination  of  Skeoge  and  Batora. 

These  two  denominations  are  differently  circumstanced  from  the  other  denominations,  Carrig- 
cloughan, and  I shall  in  the  first  instance  refer  to  them. 

I have  already  stated  that  there  is  no  denomination  which  is  known  at  present  by  distinct  metes 
and  bounds  as  Skeoge,  but,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  the  name  Skeoge  was  in  former  times 
given  to  a disd-ict  which  embraces  parts  of  the  two  townlands  now  known  as  Batory,  or  Batora, 
and  the  adjoining  townland  of  Carntalmore.  Whether  any  part  of  it  was  in  Camtalmore  is  not 
very  clear,  but  if  so  I am  satisfied,  for  the  reasons  following,  that  the  letters  patent  referred  only 
to  that  part  of  it  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  present  townland  of  Batora. 

First — Carntalmore  has  never  been  see  or  diocesan  land,  and  no  part  of  it  could  therefore  have 
been  included  in  the  lands  described  in  the  letters  of  license,  whilst  the  whole  of  Batory  is 
bishop’s  land,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  bishopric  of  Clogher  became  vested  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 

Secondly — The  entire  of  the  denomination  now  called  Batora,  or  Batory,  is  held  by  virtue  of 
three  instruments,  or  deeds,  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  One  part  is  in  possession 
of  Misses  Catherine  Trimble  and  Anne  Trimble,  to  whom  it  was  conveyed  by  James  Birney,  by 
a deed  dated  8th  of  June,  1849.  Mr.  James  Bimey  held  under  two  fee-farm  grants  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  dated  respectively  the  3rd  January,  1838,  and  25th  November,  1S40,  executed 
pursuant  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Acts.  It  appeal’s  by  one  certificate  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  deposited  in  the  diocesan  registry  of  Clogher,  pursuant  to  the  said  acts,  that  the 
lands  granted  to  James  Bimey  by  the  first-mentioned  deed,  3rd  January,  1838,  had  been  held  by 
him  by  lease  from  the  bishop,  dated  29th  June,  1835,  in  which  they  were  described  as  “ All  that 
and  those,  the  moiety  of  the  townland  of  Batory  and  Slceogli,  in  the  parish  of  Clogher  and 
county  of  Tyrone,  containing  forty  acres,  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less.” 

And  from  another  like  certificate  it  appeal’s  that  the  parcels  granted  to  James  Birney  by  deed 
of  25th  November,  1840,  were  described  in  the  lease  thereof  as  “ All  that  and  those,  the  moiety 
of  Batory,  in  the  parish  of  Clogher,  county  of  Tyrone,  containing  (as  mentioned  by  surrendered 
lease)  twenty-eight  acres,  or  thereabouts.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  description  of  the  parcels  granted  by  the  deed  of  the  3rd 
January,  1 838,  the  denominations,  Skeogh  and  Batory,  are  treated  as  one  townland,  and  not  two. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  present  denomination  of  Batory,  or  Batora,  is  held  under  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  by  Mr.  Henry  Falls,  solicitor,  Dublin,  by  virtue  of  a lease  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  to  James  Falls,  of  Aughriacloy.  dated  12th  March,  1839.  The  premises 
demised  are  described  as  “ All  those,  the  moiety  of  Skeogh,  in  the  parish  of  Clogher,  county  of 
Tyrone,  containing  16a.  3r.  24p.,  or  thereabouts,  as  mentioned  in  surrendered  lease." 

Vol.  III.  4 R 


Countv  or  Tvbone. 

Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Clogher,  Royal. 
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Countv  of  Tyrone.  The  acreable  extent  of  land  granted  and  demised  by  these  three  instruments,  which  embrace 

the  entire  of  the  present  townland  of  Ratory,  as  particularized  in  deeds,  is  as  follows : — 

Endowments  not  in  A.  R.  P. 

Operation.  Deed  of  3rd  -January,  1838,  moiety  of  Itatory  and  Skeogh,  . 40  0 0 

Clogher,  Royal.  Deed  of  33rd  November,  1840,  moiety  of  Ratory,  . . 28  0 0 

L$ase  of  12th  March,  1849,  moiety  of  Skeogh,  . . 16  3 24 


84  3 24 

This  is  Irish  plantation  measure. 

It  appears  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  that  die  area  of  Ratory  is,  in  the  same  measure,  96a.  Ik.  33p., 
being  an  excess  over  the  contents  stated  in  deeds  as  above  of  1 1a.  2b.  9p. 

This  difference,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  lands  described  in  the  letters  of  license  as  “ the  baliboes  of  Skeoge  and  Ratora” 
are  identical  with  the  present  townland  of  Ratory.  For,  in  the  first  place,  on  reference  to  the 
Reports  of  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  made  in  the  years 
1833  and  1834, there  will  be  found  (at  page  9)  die  following  statement “ We  are  led  to  believe, 
from  the  returns  received,  that  the  acreable  contents  of  tenants’  holdings,  as  set  forth  m the 
leases  or  otherwise  ascertained,  fall  short  of  the  real  quantity  held  by  each but  secondly, 
in  the  case  of  the  part  of  Ratora  held  by  the  Misses  Trimble,  under  the  deeds  I have  referred 
to  and  in  which  deeds  the  acreable  contents  are  stated  to  be,  together,  sixty-eight  Irish  acres, 
a ’survey  was  made  for  Mr.  Birney,  die  then  owner,  by  a surveyor  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Elliott  in  the  year  1838.  This  was  produced  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Trimble,  of  Clogher;  and 
by  that  survey  it  appeal's  that  the  acreable  contents  are  76a.  3b.  88p.,  Irish  plantation  measure, 
being  an  excess  over  contents,  as  stated  in  leases,  of  8a.  3b.  83p.,  an  error  of  more  than  one- 
eighth.  This  would  reduce  the  difference  between  areas  of  Ratory,  as  stated  in  leases  and  in 
Ordnance  Survey,  to  2a.  2r.  13p.  ; and  allowing  for  a similar  result  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Falls’s 
holding,  on  a survey  being  made— viz.,  an  increase  of  one-eighth— it  would,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
make  the  dimensions  stated  in  leases  and  Ordnance  Survey  correspond.  . 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  evident  diat  the  baliboes  of  Skeoge  and  Ratora,  mentioned  in  letters  of 
license,  are  identical  with  present  townland  of  Ratora. 

With  respect  to  the  residue  of  the  100  acres  mentioned  in  letters  of  license,  sixteen  acres  m the 
baliboe  of  Carrigcloghan,  there  is  a difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  bounds,  so  far  as  this  land  is 
described  as  being  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  a bog,  inasmuch  as  no  bog  now  exists  m the  town- 
land  There  is  a low-lying  tract  of  land  in  the  western  corner  of  the  present  townland  ol  Carrig- 
Clougher  (which  is,  undoubtedly,  identical  with  Carrigcloughan  in  letters  of  license)  which  was,  in 
all  probability  a bog  in  former  times ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  a surveyor  could  easily  mark  off 
sixteen  acres,  which  would  answer  the  description  in  the  letters  of  license;  but  the  difficulty  with 
respect  to  this  part  of  the  100  acres  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  this  townland  has  not 
been  within  the  memory  of  any  person  living,  see  or  bishop’s  land.  It  is  attached  to  the 
deanery,  or  is  part  of  the  glebe  lands  of  Clogher— I am  unable  to  state  which— and  is  all  m the 
possession  of  the  incumbent  (who  is  also  Dean  of  Clogher)  or  his  tenants. 

There  is  a tradition,  that  this  land  was  formerly  see  land,  and  was  exchanged  for  a part  of  the 
townland  of  Drumkirk,  one  portion  of  which  is  now  see  land,  and  another  portion  attached  to  the 
deanerv,  but  I could  not  obtain  any  evidence  of  such  an  exchange  having  been  made,  probably  from 
the  loss  of  records  hereafter  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that  in  the  letters  patent  of  24th 
Julv  1 632  there  is  an  injunction  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  see  of  Clogher,  for  time  being,  to 
confirm  the  said  estate  of  100  acres,  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  said  school  and  schoolmaster. 

I could  not  ascertain  that  any  grant  was  made  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Clogher  or  any  of  his 
successors,  in  pursuance  of  the  letters  patent— at  least  I could  not  discover  any  deed  m the 
registry  of  the  diocese  by  which  any  land  was  granted  for  a school ; but  as  an  accident  is  stated 
toliave  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  records  of  the  see  of  Clogher,  about  forty  or  filty  years 
before  1833  (see  Report  from  Commission  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  page  998),  the 
failure  to  discover  such  deed  is  not  deserving  of  much  weight.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
tradition  that  the  master  of  any  school  at  Clogher  was  ever  in  the  actual  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  letters  patent.  , 

A school  supported  by  the  successive  bishops  of  the  diocese,  appears  to  have  existed  at  Clogher 
for  a time  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  person.  I have  already  reported  on  this  school,  which 
is  in  operation,  and  now  maintained  principally  by  a bequest  in  will  of  Dr.  John  Garnett,  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  It  is  situated  on  about  two  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  see,  which  do  not  form  any 
part  of  the  100  acres  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  license,  and  do  not  appeal-  to  have  been  ever 
granted  by  deed  for  the  use  of  the  school.  These  two  acres  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  master 
of  that  school,  free  of  rent.  It  does  not  appeal'  when  that  school  was  first  established,  but  the 
present  schoolhouse  was  erected  by  Bishop  Garnett  in  1780,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
built  on  or  adjoining  to  the  site  of  a former  schoolhouse,  situate  on  the  same  lands. 

The  school  was,  up  to  the  year  1 849,  when  the  late  bishop,  Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  died, 
liberally  supported  by  the  successive  bishops  of  the  diocese,  who  kept  the  schoolhouse  in  repair, 
and  paid  a salary  to  the  master. 

I could  not  ascertain  the  amount  of  annual  support  given  to  the  school  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
late  bishop,  Lord  Robert  Tottenham  ; but  the  latter  gave  to  the  master  of  the  school  a salary  of  £40 
a-year,  clothed  a number  of  boys  (twelve  or  upwards),  who  were  educated  at  the  school ; kept 
the  schoolhouse  and  offices  in  repair,  and  supplied  school  requisites.  He,  however,  received  as 
against  this  expenditure,  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  interest  on  Bishop  Garnett  s bequest  for  the 
school  amounting  to  about £1 5 per  annum;  but  this  could  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  three  last-mentioned  objects,  and  the  expenditure  out  of  his  own  funds  must  have  been  £40 
at  the  least.  But  since  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  of  Clogher  as  a distinct  see,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  bishop,  its  only  means  of  support  have  been  the  interest,  at  three  per  cent.,  on 
a sum  of  £484  12s.  4 d..  Government  stock,  derived  from  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Garnett,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  £5  per  annum  from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
see  lands,  contribute  nothing  to  its  support,  except  by  permitting  the  master  to  occupy'  the  school- 
house  and  two  acres  of  land  above  mentioned ; but  they  have  required  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Maude,  to  undertake  to  pay  therefor  Is.  a year.  There  is  no  fund  for 
keeping  the  schoolhouse  in  repair,  except  that  derived  from  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Garnett,  before 
mentioned,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  which,  amounting  now  to  about  £14  10s. ; repairs  are  the 
first  charge,  and  the  balance  is  alone  applicable  to  the  payment  of  schoolmaster,  aided  by  the 
before-mentioned  voluntary  subscription  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate. 

It  is  observable  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent,  the  bishop  might  establish  the  school 
contemplated  therein  at  any  place  he  should  appoint ; and  that  its  site  was  not  necessarily  to  be 
on  the  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  are  very  strong  grounds  on  which  to  rest  a claim  on 
behalf  of  the  existing  school  at  Clogher  to  the  rents  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  license, 
at  least  those  derived  from  what  is  now  called  Ratory. 

We  find  that,  on  the  petition  of  the  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  King  Charles  I.,  by  his  letters 
patent  above  referred  to,  authorized  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  designated  by 
metes  and  bounds  (about  the  identity  of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt),  for  the  establishment 
of  a school  at  or  near  Clogher.  We  find  that  a school  has  existed  there  for  a period  of  time,  which 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  might  not  have  had  its  commencement  in  the  time  of  the  said  bishop, 
supported  and  maintained  exclusively  by  the  successive  bishops  of  the  diocese ; who,  if  no  actual 
grant  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  letters  of  license  (and  of  this  there  is  no  certainty),  gave 
an  equivalent  in  an  annual  contribution  for  its  support.  We  find  that,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
bishopric,  the  property  of  the  see,  including  part  of  the  lands  so  appropriated  to  the  school,  passing 
into  the  management  and  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  at  tire  same  time  the 
withdrawal  of  the  support  which  the  school  had  constantly  received  from  the  revenues  of  the  see, 
and  the  school  left  without  any  sufficient  means  of  support,  and  dependent,  in  a great  degree,  on 
voluntary  and  inadequate  aid,  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  any  time.  All  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  me  to  constitute  a strong  ground,  if  not  a legal  right,  to  claim  for  the  existing 
school  at  Clogher,  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation  of  land  which  was  intended,  if  not  actually 
made,  for  a school  there. 

By  sec.  27  of  4 & 5 William  IV.,  cap.  90,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  may  apply,  out  of  any  surplus  or  balance  which  may  arise  in  any 
year  after  making  due  provision  for  the  several  objects  to  which  their  funds  are  applicable  under 
the  Act  of  preceding  year,  such  sums  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  or  to  such  char  itable  purposes 
as  the  bishops  whose  temporalities  may  become  vested  in  the  Commissioners  may  have  annually 
subscribed  or  contributed  towards. 

The  legislature  have,  by  that  enactment,  endeavoured  in  some  degree,  though  very  imperfectly, 
to  mitigate  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to  charitable  institutions  by  the  suppression  of 
bishoprics ; but  the  claim  of  the  school  at  Clogher  to  aid  from  the  property  of  the  see  of  Clogher, 
now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  much  stronger  and 
independent  grounds. 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  the  denomination  of  land  called  Ratoiy, 
I cannot  state  it  with  any  certainty,  as  I did  not  see  the  original  deeds  under  which  the  premises 
are  held,  except  the  lease  to  Mr.  Falls;  but,  by  the  certificates  of  the  Commissioners  before 
mentioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  rents  reserved  in  the  grants  in  perpetuity  to  Mr.  Birney, 
amount  to  a sum  of  £26  14s.  The  Commissioners  must  also  have  received  some  consideration 
for  the  grants  in  perpetuity.  The  rent  reserved  in  lease  to  Mr.  Falls  (12th  March,  1839),  was 
£ 1 6s.  8d.,  but  the  amount  of  renewal  fines  does  not  appear. 

As  to  sixteen  acres  of  Carrigcloughan,  I have  stated  that  the  particular  lands  are  not  defined, 
and  the  rents  are  not  received  by  the  Commissioners ; I am,  therefore,  unable  to  state  the  annual 
income  derived  from  them  by  the  Dean  of  Clogher,  but  they  are  worth,  I think,  at  least  £ I per  Irish 
acre. 

In  inquiring  into  this  case,  I received  much  information  and  assistance  from  the  Rev.  J . G.  Porter, 
rector  of  Kilslceery ; Rev.  W.  B.  Ashe,  curate  of  Clogher ; Mr.  Rollston,  master  of  Clogher  school ; 
Mr.  James  Trimble,  and  Mr.  William  Simpson,  of  Clogher. — [3rd  December,  1856.] 

Newtownstewart  School. — In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Foundation 
Schools  (1835),  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a school  at  Newtownstewart  having  an  endowment  of 
one  acre  from  Lord  Mountjoy.  The  mode  hr  which  the  endowment  was  created  is  not  mentioned. 

I was  unable  to  ascertain  any  thing  in  reference  to  this  endowment.  There  is  no  school  at 
present  at  Newtownstewart  which  could  be  the  one  referred  to ; and  I could  not  discover  that  any 
other  school  had  ever  existed  there  which  had  srrch  an  endowment,  unless  it  was  one  of  which 
William  Noble  was  master,  and  on  which  I have  made  a report.  Vide  Ardstraw;  Newtown,  Paro- 
chial, p.  677.  William  Noble,  in  his  return,  mentions  a grant  by  the  ancestors  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Blessing  ton,  about  200  years  ago,  but  I could  not  discover  any  corroboration  of  his  statement. 
The  premises,  however,  attached  to  Noble’s  school  were  not  more  than  a rood  in  extent,  and  from 
their  position  I do  not  think  they  were  ever  larger.* — [1  Otli  November,  1856.] 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Augher  School. — The  documents  connected  with  this  case  were  submitted  to  me  since  I returned 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  there  has  not  been  time  for  me  to  visit  the  locality  to  which  they 
have  reference.  I have,  however,  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Ashe,  curate  of 

* Since  the  date  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner’s  Report,  the  following  passage  relative  to  an  endowment  by 
Lord  Mountjoy  at  Newtownstewart,  has  been  discovered  in  Mason’s  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125-6,  Dublin, 
1814:--"  Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  regretted  but  the  want  of  an  endowed  Protestant  school.  However,  as  Lord 
Mountjoy  has  had  the  goodness  to  grant  an  acre  of  ground  near  Newtownstewart,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  one 
on  it,  I expect  that  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  will  build  and  endow  the  same  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  their  funds  will  permit ; they  have  been  already  memorialed  on  the  subject.” 

Voi.HI.  4R2 


Count?  of  Tvrone. 

Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Clogher,  Royal. 


Newtownstewart. 


Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Augher. 
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Count?  of  Tyrone.  Clogher,  who,  in  compliance  with  my  request,  has  made  inquiry  in  reference  to  it.  From  his 

letter,  and  other  sources  of  information  to  which  I referred,  and  the  inquiries  which  I made  at 

Endowments  Lost  Augher  when  there,  in  reference  to  the  existing  school,  I am  able  to  give  the  following  information. 
or  Expired.  jt  appears  from  the  Paten  t Roll,  Chancery,  Ireland,  22nd  April,  1 1th  James  I.,  that  the  King. 

Augher.  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Redgwaile,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  in  the  barony  of  Clogher,  county  of  Tyrone,  the  1 

towns  and  lands  of  Ballyany,  Ballagh,  Tullynequiran,  Ballyneslatty,  Ballynekan,  each  one  baliboe, 
thirty  acres,  rent,  £ 1 12s.  English ; Sir  Thomas,  within  four  years,  to  settle  on  a parcel  of  land  called 
Agher,  twenty  English  or  Seotts,  chiefly  tradesmen  of  artificers,  to  be  burgesses  of  a town  called 
Agher,  to  be  incorporated  and  made  a body  politic  within  said  four  years,  with  convenient  places 
for  the  site  of  said  town,  a church-yard,  market-place,  and  public  school.  He  was  also  to  assign  to- 
the  burgesses  houses  and  lands,  and  thirty  acres  for  a common,  at  a rent  of  -Id.  each  burgess. 

The  lands  mentioned  in  the  patent  seem  to  be  all  somewhat  remote  from  the  present  town  of 
Augher,  or  Agher,  and  are  vested  in  several  proprietors.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  school 
established  pursuant  to  the  direction  in  the  patent ; nor  is  it  clear  that  the  other  conditions, 
mentioned  therein  were  complied  with.  The  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  in  their 
report  of  an  inquiry  held  26th  December,  1833,  page  976,  state,  that  there  are  some  very  unsatis- 
factory traditional  accounts  of  the  existence  of  commons,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  corporation,, 
but  enclosed  for  at  least  1 00  years  by  the  lords  of  the  manor.  There  is  in  the  town  at  present  a small 
portion  of  ground,  not  exceeding  one  acre  and  a-half,  which  is  used  as  a common,  it  is  called  the 
Commons  Hill,  or  Fair  Green,  and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  fairs  in  former  times.  Sir  James 
Richardson  Bunbury.  in  the  year  18^6  (being  then,  I believe,  owner  of  the  manor),  granted  two 
roods,  English  measure,  described  as  bounded  on  the  west  by  Markethill,  to  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  for  the  site  of  a sclioolhouse,  which  was  erected  thereon  by  subscription  and  aid 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School  Fund.  That  school  is  now  in  operation,  and  I have  reported 
on  it;  but  the  land  so  granted  has  not  been  enclosed,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  was  resisted  by  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  ground  that  the  premises  formed  part  of  the  public  common.  I cannot  find 
that  any  other  school  existed  at  any  time  at  Augher,  for  which  a site  was  appropriated  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  manor. — [28th  November,  1856.] 


Clogher,  Corpora-  Clogher,  Corporation  School. — By  letters  patent,  dated  20th  April,  1630,  5 Car.  I.,  the  king,  at 
tion.  the  humble  suit  of  James,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  required  and  authorized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

• Ireland  to  create  a perpetual  corporation,  consisting  of  a Dean  and  Chapter  for  that  see ; and 

also  to  make  said  town  of  Clogher  a corporation,  consisting  of  a portriffe  and  twelve  burgesses,, 
and  to  accept  a grant  and  surrender  “ by  deede,”  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from 
the  said  bishop  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  700  Irish  acres  of  land,  lying  as  near 
the  said  town  of  Clogher  as  may  be,  and  to  grant  out  the  same  to  the  portriffe  and  burgesses,  to 
be  hoi  den  of  the  Bishops  of  Clogher,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  at  a yearly  rent  of  8c/.  English 
for  each  acre. 

The  letters  patent  further  directed  that  the  portriffe  and  burgesses  should  covenant  with  the 
king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  that  they  would,  within  two  yearn  after  the  date  thereof,  erect  and 
builcl  a schoolhouse  in  the  said  town  of  Clogher,  and  maintain  a schoolmaster  for  a grammar 
school  there,  who  was  to  have  a servant  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  English,  with  the  rents 
and  profits  of  200  acres  of  the  said  land,  reserving  unto  the  said  James,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
his  successors,  the  nomination  from  time  to  time  of  the  said  schoolmaster. 

There  does  not  appeal1  to  have  been  any  such  school,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  above 
letters  patent,  ever  established. 

The  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  in  their  report  on  Clogher,  page 
998,  state  they  could  not  discover  any  documents  belonging  to  the  corporation  directed  to  be 
established  by  the  letters  patent,  and  that  an  accident  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  records  of  the  see  of  Clogher  about  forty  or  fifty  years  previously.  They  further  state, 
that  the  condition  imposed  on  the  bishop  by  the  letters  patent — to  grant  land  to  the  corporation — 
appears  not  to  have  been  complied  with,  or  if  it  was,  the  portreeve  and  burgesses  abused  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them,  by  conveying  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  property  over  which  they  were 
only  given  a limited  power, — that  the  bishops  of  Clogher  were  reputed  to  hold  all  the  manor  in 
fee,  and  no  account,  even  of  a traditionary  nature  then  existed,  of  the  700  acres  referred  to  in 
the  charter. 

I can  add  nothing  to  tire  above  statements  of  the  Commissioners,  which  correspond  with  the 
results  of  my  own  inquiries ; and  I think  it  may  be  considered  as  certain,  that  no  such  school 
as  contemplated  by  the  letters  patent  was  ever  established. — [28th  November,  1856."] 


Donaghmore ; Donaghmore;  Kinadee  School. — It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Bequest  Board,  that  Joseph  Goff,  late 

Kinaslee.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  grantedby  will,  in  the  year  1833,  the  sum  of£400, four  per  cent,  stock,  the  interest 

of  which  was  to  be  paid  annually,  in  equal  shares,  to  the  two  teachers,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Mullycar  and  Kinaslee  schools,  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  county  of  Tyrone,  as  long  as  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  scholars  in  each  school,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  read 
daily  by  every  child  having  attained  sufficient  proficiency  in  reading.  Kinaslee  is  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Donaghmore.  The  schoolhouse  there  is  situate  on  the  estate  ol  the  late  Joseph  Goff 
and  now  of  his  son  (J.  Goff,  Esq.) ; and  the  schoolmaster  seems  to  have  received  the  interest  on 
a moiety  of  the  above-mentioned  fund  until  the  school  was  closed  in  the  month  of  July,  1852. 
I am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Tener,  agent  to  Mr.  Goff,  whom  I met  casually  after  I had 
visited  the  locality,  that  the  average  attendance  previously  to  the  school  being  closed  had  fallen 
• below  fifty,  and  that  the  fund  above  mentioned,  both  as  to  this  school  and  Mullycar,  was  then 

transferred  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  on  failure  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  will.  The 
school  has  been  again  re-opened  on  the  5th  May,  1856,  and  I visited  it.  I referred  to  the  daily 
report  book,  which  had  been  kept  before  the  close  of  the  school,  and  I found  that  the  average 
weekly  attendance  for  the  week  ending  24th  July,  1852,  which  was  the  last  entry,  was  thirty,  and 
that,  with  two  exceptions,  viz. — for  the  weeks  ending,  respectively,  18th  January,  1851,  and  8th 
February,  1851 — that  there  had  not  been  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  fifty  since  the  1st 
January,  1851.  On  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  days  the  number  was  fifty,  and  on  the  second, 
fifty-four. 
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The  present  master  of  the  Kinaslee  school  receives  £8  a-year  from  Mr.  Goff.  The  school  seems 
never  to  have  had  any  endowment,  except  under  the  above-mentioned  will.  There  are  forty-one 
pupils  at  present  on  the  roll. 

Mullycar  school  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Clonfeacle,  county  of  Tyrone.  It  was  closed  at  the 
same  period  as  Kinaslee,  but  has  not  been  re-opened.  I could  not  obtain  a reference  to  the 
register ; but  Mr.  J.  K.  Tener,  above  mentioned,  stated  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  Kinaslee,  the 
average  attendance  in  the  school  had  fallen  below  fifty. — [l Oth  November,  1850.] 

Dungannon  School. — It  appears  from  an  extract  from  letters  patent  of  the  date  9 James  I.  (4tli 
March),  that  King  James  I.  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Knight,  the  castle,  site,  &c.,  of 
Dungannon,  the  water  mill  in  or  near  the  town  of  Dungannon,  together  with  several  other 
denominations  of  land,  containing  in  the  total  1,140  acres,  at  a rent  of  £9  Us.  (id.,  English.  The 
premises  are  created  the  manor  of  Dungannon;  together  with  other  lands,  comprising  500  acres. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  to  set  apart  portions  of  land  for  several  purposes,  and  among  others, 
two  acres,  viz.,  half  an  acre  for  the  site  of  a public  school,  and  one  acre  and  a-lialf  for  the  exercise 
of  the  scholars. 

Having  enclosed  the  extract  to  the  Rev.  William  Quain,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  with  a 
“request  that  he  would  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  conditions  as  to  a school  had  ever  been 
fulfilled,  he  replied  that  his  knowledge  of  Dungannon  did  not  furnish  him  with  any  evidence  that 
the  provision  had  been  acted  on,  except  so  far  as  a grant  made  in  1813  of  one  rood  of  land,  to  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  charity,  might  be  considered  as  a partial  compliance  with  it.  The 
result  of  my  own  general  inquiries  into  educational  endowments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
gannon. leads  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  was  not  fulfilled ; at  the  same  time 
it  is  right  to  observe,  that  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  title  to  the  premises  on  which  the 
Royal  School  of  Dungannon  is  erected,  and  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  lands  immediately 
adjoining  and  attached  to  that  school  may  have  been  appropriated  to  it,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  letters  patent  referred  to. 

Mr.  Quain  states  that  he  had  often  heard  “ a tradition”  of  two  acres  of  land  being  connected  with 
a school,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  good  ground  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  school  in 
operation,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been  established  in  pursuance  of  the  patent. — 
[38th  November,  1856.] 


County  or  Tyrone. 

Endowments  Lost 
or  Expired. 
Donaghmore ; 
Kinaslee. 


Dungannon. 


Table,  No.  5 Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  Alleged  Endowments 

inquired  into. 

Ardstraw;  Neivtoivn,  Parochial  School. — In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instmc-  Ardstraw; Newtown, 
tion,  Ireland,  (1S35),  p.  31 1 a,  under  title  of  “Ardstraw,”  there  is  mentioned  a school  by  the  Parochial, 
description  of  “Newtown  Parochial  School,  kept  by  William  Noble,”  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  a 
house  rent  free.  The  only  other  information  which  has  been  furnished  is  contained  in  the 
return  made  to  the  present  Commission  by  the  said  William  Noble.  The  school  has  been  closed 
since  May,  1848.  Of  the  statements  contained  in  that  return  I could  obtain  no  evidence;  and 
William  Noble  himself  has,  since  its  date,  emigrated  to  Australia.  He  left  some  relatives  in 
possession  of  the  schoolhouse  and  garden  attached,  who  have  given  up  the  possession  of  it  to  a 
Mr.  Baird,  who  has  purchased  the  property  contiguous  thereto  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and, 

I believe,  gave  to  the  occupants  of  it  £7  for  the  possession ; and  the  house  and  garden,  which  are 
situate  in  Mill-street,  Newtownstewart,  are  in  possession  of  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Baird.  It  appears 
that  the  school  held  here  was,  for  a great  number  of  years,  the  parochial  school ; but  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  Mr.  Noble,  who  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  tile  rector  of  die  parish 
did  not  interfere  with  it,  and  it  was  latterly  the  private  school  of  die  master.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  distinct  tide  to  the  premises,  as  applicable  to  a school,  but  they  were 
held  rent  free.  I believe  that,  about  the  year  1817  (as  alleged  by  William  Noble),  the  former 
master  claimed  the  premises  as  his  own,  and  it  being  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him,  some  subscrip- 
tion was  made  to  buy  him  out,  and  that  a sum  of  £50  or  thereabouts  was  paid  to  him,  and 
William  Noble  put  into  possession,  as  his  successor;  and  on  this  ground  the  latter  claimed  a 
property  in  the  premises.  The  entire  premises  do  not  contain  more  than  half  a rood  of  ground, 
and  the  house  is  not  one  well  adapted  for  a school.  Other  schools  have  been  established,  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  school  held  in  the  former  schoolhouse. — [10th  November, 

1856.] 
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Table,  No.-l. — Endowments  ix 


Endowment. 

1 

Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land. 

• Object.  ' 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Ahascrngli. 

Annaghdown ; Cor- 
rundulla. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund.  £27  13s. 
10<f. ; Kildare- 
place  .Society, 
£46  3s.  Id.;  sub- 
scriptions, £119 
Is.  6 id.  ; the 
Very  Rev.  Dean 
Mahon  and  Sir 
Ross  Mahon,  re- 
newable lease,  8 
March.  1825. 

Rev.  Raymond 
Ilargadan,  will, 

£184  12s.  4 d . 
lent  for  build- 
ing Romaii  Ca- 
tholic Cathedral 
of  Tuaiin  at  £9 

1 2 19 

£ s.  d. 
7 8 1 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
9 4 7 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantors  and  heirs 
of  Sir  R.  Mahon,  or  by 
master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  grantors,  and 
heirs  of  Sir  R.  Mahon. 

Deed. 

Establishment  of  a poor 
school  for  instruction  of 
50  children,  of  Annagli- 
down,  in  reading,  Eng- 
lish, and  catechism, 
Irish  or  English. 

Copy  of  Will. 

English ; mensuration; 

book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Aughrim;  Lislieen. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 
16s.  1 !(/. ; sub- 
scriptions, £57 
4s.  Trf.;  T.Wade, 
grant,  20  Dec., 
1822. 

Site. 

4 8 8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

English;  arithmetic;  Eu- 
clid. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism. 

Claren  Bridge,  Chris- 
tian Brothers.  . 

Sir  T.N.  Reding- 
ton.  grant  of  site, 
with  premises 
erected  thereon, 

30  December, 
1844;  Frances 
X.E.  Redington, 
assignment  of 
above  to  trustees 
and  grant  of 
rent-charge  of 
£40,  31  Dec., 
1844;  Edmond 
Rice,  will,  prov- 
ed, 1 6 November 
1844. 

Vide  CH'I  of  Dub- 
ii:t.  Table  No.  2, 
p.  90. 

0 3 9 
and  Rent- 
charge. 

23  6 0 

40  0 0 

For  use  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  or  other  per- 
sons devoted  to  educa- 
tion as  part  of  their  re- 
ligious discipline,  or,  if 
impossible  from  any  cir- 
cumstance to  procure 
same,  of  other  compe- 
tent persons  to  reside 
upon  and  occupy  the 
premises,  and  teach 
gratis  the  male  children 
on  estates  of  SirT.  N. 
Redington  and  his  heirs. 

Deed ; Rep.  A.  C. 

For  the  instruction  of  poor 
boys  in  English,  practi- 
cal mathematics,  and 
drawing,  the  institution 
being  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  communication  of 
religious  knowledge,  and 
moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences being  relied  on 
for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  Books  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  '. 

English,  according  to  the 
system  of  the  Christian 
Brothers ; Euclid ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 

Instruction  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic catechism. 

Clifden,  Mission,  Boys. 

Clifden,  Mission,  Girls 
and  Infant. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £73 

scriptions,  £64 
12s.  4 d. ; John 
D'Arcy,  grant, 
7 June,  1824. 

House  by  sub- 
scription ; site, 
portion  of  pre- 
ceding. 

3 0 38 

7 7 9 
4 13  7 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Minister  of  Omey, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed 

Reading ; writing ; geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic ; 
mensuration ; Euclid ; 
book-keeping. 
Agricultural  instruction. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  and 
Baxter's  catechism. 
Reading;  writing;  geo- 
graphy ; arithmetic. 
Plain  and  fancy  work. 
Scriptural  instruction; 
Church  catechism. 

Clonfert. 

Association  forDis 
countenancing 
Vice,  £32  6s.  2d. 
subscriptions, 
&c..£60;  Bishop 
of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh, 
grant,  30  Oc!., 
1822. 

1 2'  19 

4 7 8 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  minister,  English 
and  arithmetic,  and 
Church  catechism  tochil 
dreu  of  members  of  Es- 
tablished Church,  under 
regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 
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Master. 

1 School. 

7= 

i 

| Number. 

1 Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

£y  whom  Taid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  Value 
of  other 
Emoluments 

I 

i fi 
j 2l 

| il  § 

Play-ground 

A-vcrage  during 

O 

1 

O 

J 

& 

d 

1 

Presbyterian. 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  grantors  and 
heirs  of  Sir  It. 
Mahon.  Deed. 

£■  s.  d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Master  absent  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 
690. 

The  teachers  are 
Monks  of  the 
Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

4 12  3 

Archbishop 

Macl-Ialc. 

Two  acres 
of  land. 

18 

- 

Small. 

■* 

140 

- 

14C 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  690. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
5409  et  seq. 

In  minister. 

Deed. 

In  Mrs.  F.  X.  E. 
Redington  and 
heirs.  Deed. 

24  0 0 
70  0 0 

ltev.  J.  F.  T. 
Crampton. ' 

From  endow- 
ment, £10;  Sir 
T.  N.  lteding- 
ton,  £30. 

ments,rt£l. 

Apart- 
ments, £10 

32 

- 

1 

8C 

14 

141 

- 

14 

- 

- 

Free. 

Free. 

Scholars  absent  at 
time  of  inspec- 
tion; school  pre- 

VideEx.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  690. 

Not  satisfactory ; 
attendance  irre- 

VideEx.  Rep- A.  C. 
p.  690. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

50  0 0 

Committee  of 
Irish  Church 
Missions. 

Apart- 
ments, £o. 

126 

- 

40 

« 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  691. 

Same. 

‘Mistress 

school. 
27  0 0 
Mistress 
of  infant 
school. 

8‘“ 

- 

156 

- 

None. 

80 

100 

38 

67 

- 

" 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  691. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

45  0 0 

Archdeacon  of 
Clonfert. 

[louse  and 

95 

Not  inspected  by 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 
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Endowment. 

Not  Annual  Income. 

* Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

from  Land. 

From  Trust 

Ohject. 

Course  of  Instruction.  ' 

£ s.  d. 

Cummer;  Corrofin. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £44 
6s.2d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £45  ISs. 
3d. ; Pierce  J. 
Blake,  grant,  1 

1 2 19 

4 6 5 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Spelling;  reading;  writ- 
ing. 

Needlework. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Eyrecourt,  Endowed. 

Rev.  Richd.  Banks, 

will  provod  Septem- 
ber, 1730,  £700,  of 

vested  in  Government 

erected  out  of  accu- 
mulation of  ineomo, 
at  a cost  of  £600,  on 
land  hold  undor  re- 
newable lease  from 
Lord  Evro. 

1 0 0 

19  0 0 

For  founding  a charity 
school  at  Eyrecourt  for 
maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  of 
parish  of  Donanaglita, 
to  be  nominated  by 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  J ohn 
Eyre,  and  minister  of 
said  parish. 

Copy  of  Will. 

Classics ; mathematics. 
English. 

Galway,  Claddagh, 

Convent,  National. 

Rev.  Neal  Camp- 
bell MacLach- 
lan,  lease  for 
91  years,  1826. 

Site. 

4 13  5 

For  school  purposes. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

English  according  to  Na- 
tional system. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

Roman  Catholic  catechism 
and  prayers. 

Galway,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 

Building  grant 

from  Governors, £366 

tion’s,  £S 33  5s.  4 d.  ; 
site,  part  of  Gover- 

Site. 

36  10  0 

(Salary 

general 

fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Writing:  English  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic  ; mensuration ; 
Euclid ; book-keeping. 

Scripture  lessons;  Church 
catechism. 

Galway,  Erasmus 

Smith’s,  English, 
Girls.  1 

Identical  with  pro- 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  Eng- 
lish history  ; arithmetic. 

Sewing. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children ; Wes- 
leyan catechism  to  Wes- 

Galway,  " Erasmus 
Smith's,  Grammar. 

Erasmus  Smith, 
under  Royal 
Charter,  1669. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£8,985  16s.  10<i., 
1812;  land  at- 
tached to  school, 
part  of  Gover- 
nors’ estate. 

13  1 18 

282  18  0 

(Salaries, 
&c.,  from 
general 
fund.) 

For  a free  grammar  school 

for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
tho  tonantsof  Governors,  and  of 
twenty  of  tho  children  of  resi- 
dents lecommended  by  three  or 
four  Aldermen  of  Galwav,  and 
all  tho  children  of  tenants  to  ho 
freo  of  ^charge,  to^bo^ taught 
according  to"  their  respective 
capacities,  and  fitted  for  the 
University  if  their  parents 
dosiro  it:  others  of  them  to 
write  and  cipher,  that  they  may 
be  fit  for  disposementto  trades 
or  other  emplovmcnts.  Master 
to  bo  permittod  to  rcccire  other 
children  at  reasonable  rates. 
Children,  before  admission  to 
head  "master,  "must  bo°  fit  to 
learn  some  introductory  classi* 
cal  book.  Usher  to  teach  as 
many  children  of  tenants  to 

as  will  not  prejudice  his  attend! 

prayers  in  school.  ' Children  to 
he  instructed  in  the  Scriptures 
and  Usshor's  catechism. 

Rules  of  Erasmus  Smith,  under 
Charter,  Doc.  Ev.  YoL  II. 
p.  390. 

As  to  salaries,  repairs,  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  vide  Table  of  Gene- 
ral Endowments,  p.  731. 

Greek;  Latin;  Euclid; 
writing  from  dictation; 
English  grammar ; geo- 
graphy ; history ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Galway,  Market-street, 
National,  Eree,  Boys. 

A.  J.  Lynch, will, 

provcdl7  Juno,  1834, 
£92  0*.  2d.;  Laur.  11. 

23Aprii,  184o[VlOO; 

lenton  bond  oTmort- 

ducing  in’ali  about 
£100  a-ycar;  Bishop 
Ffronch,  deeds  of  as- 
signmontof  site,  1824 
and  1836. 

Site. 

30  10  0 

100  0 0 

Upon  trust  for  the  build- 
ing and  endowing  of 
the  school. 

Deeds,  1824 and  1836;  Rep. 

A.  C. 

English,  according  to  Na- 
tional system ; geogra- 
phy ; arithmetic ; al- 
gebra ; Euclid ; mensu- 
ration ; principles  of 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism and  prayers. 
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Master.  ] 

School. 

Poms. 

i 

Number. 

Relig 

ion. 

i Appointment. 

Annual 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  Value 
of  other 
Smoluments. 

No.  ofPupilsScl 
room  suited  fo 

No.  of  Boarders 
mitories  suited 

'lay-ground. 

Average  during 
current  year. 

O 

8 

8 

O 

1 

£ 

o 

Charged 

State  of  Instruction, 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

13  1 4 

Commissioners 
of  Education. 

ments,  £3 ; 
occasional 
gratuity 
from  parish 
priest. 

ments  and 
land,  £9  14s 
5 d.;  School- 

108 

38 

~ 

K°”- 

35 

8 

10 

■ 

35 

- 

- 

4s.  4d.  to 
6s.  6 d. ; 
some  free. 

£4. 

Very  uusatisfac- 

VideEx.Rep.A.C. 
p.  691. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  691. 

The  teachers  are 
Nuns  of  the  Or- 
der of  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

t- 

National  Board. 

- 

139 

- 

Non.. 

82 

242 

- 

242 

_ 

- 

Tree. 

Unsatisfactory;  at- 
tendance irregu- 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  692. 

In  governors.  R/iles 
of  Board. 

20  0 0 

Governors. 

ments,  £4 ; 
fuel,  £3. 

136 

Sufficient. 

16 

21 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  692. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

Same. 

20  0 0 

S““. 

ments,  £4 ; 
fuel,  £4. 

113 

- 

Same. 

10 

12 

9 

- 

~ 

t» 

10s.  to£l; 
some  free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, rirfc 
5883  et  seq. 

In  Governors. 

Charter. 

100  0 O 
90  0 0 

Governors. 

House  and 
land;  £21 
compensa- 
tion for 
ground 
taken  by 
governors ; 
school  fees, 
£80. 

120 

50 

Sufficient, 

with 

ball-court 

2C 

20 

17 

£4  4s. 

£6  6s. ; 
eight  free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  692. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
5466-5717,  6015- 
6024,  6030-6062- 
20 1 1 1 et  seq.  23120 

18  0 0 

Head  master. 

In  _ local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

132  0 0 

Treasurer  and 
National  Board 

Apartments 
and  garden. 

1000 

So... 

345 

802 

- 

802 

- 

Satisfactory ; en- 
dowment insecure. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  693. 

* No  roll.  The  salary  ot  Conven 

above  GOO,  £15  per  hundred,  with  a modified  rulo 

Yol.  III. 


nt  National  Schools  is  regulated  by  a scale  of  £20  for  each  100  pupils 
for  intermediate  numbers.  Rules  oj  Hoard,  1855.  I Wesleyan 


4 S 2 
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Endowment. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Net  Anm 

lal  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valuo 
of  School 
Premises. 

Prom  Land, 

From  Trust 
' Funds. 

Object. 

Killaan ; Woodlawn, 
National,  Boys. 

Killaan ; Woodlawn, 
National,  Girls. 

Lord  Ashtown, 
will,  proved  23 
June,  1840, 

£ 1,500;  act  of 
Trustees  expend- 
ing £600  of 
above  in  build- 
ing (£400 expen- 
ded in  building 
at  Brackna,  vide 
King's  County, 
Table,  No.  1,  v. 
154). 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

Site. 

£ s.  d. 
18  10  0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 

£1 ,000  to  be  expended  ac- 
cording to  discretion  of 
trustees,  for  advantage 
of  poor  tenants  on  testa- 
tor's Galway  and  King’s 
County  estates,  or  either 
of  them,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools ; 
£500  in  trust  to  be  vest- 
- ed  in  the  public  funds, 
for  the  support  and  es- 
tablishment of  a school 
or  schools  as  above. 

Extracts Jrom  Wills. 
Same. 

Louglirea;  Piggot’s-lane 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184 
12s.  id.-,  sub- 
scriptions, £276 
18s.  5 id;  Earl 
of  Clanricarde, 
grant,  16  May, 
1824. 

Site. 

14  6 11 

- 

- 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  selected 
by  Minister  of  Louglirea, 
or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  minister.  Deed. 

Moycullen,  National, 
Boys. 

Rev.  Francis  X. 
Blake,  lease 
1632. 

1 0 0 

16  9 7 

- 

- 

On  trust  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Moycullen,  National, 
Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Omey ; Kingstown, 
Irish  Church  Mis- 
sion, Boys. 

J ohn  D' Arcy , lease 
October?  1825. 

9 5 1 

For  a school  for  education 
of  children  of  peasantry 
of  the  vicinity,  to  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society.  Lease. 

Omey ; Kingstown. 
Irish  Church  Mis- 
sion, Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Tuam,  Bishop-street, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £184 
12s.  id. ; Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam, 
grant,  23  Jan., 
1824. 

Site. 

5 19  9 

- 

1 

For  resident  schoolmaster  ] 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  or  master,  Eng-  f 
lish  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
Archbishop.  Deed. 

Tuam,  Bishop -street, 
Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

' 

Same.  1 

Tuam,  Diocesan  Free. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.,  eh. 
llr.  (1570);  stat. 
53  Geo.  III.,  eh. 
107.  s.  24;  Order 
of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant in  Council, 

1 7 April,  1 824  ; 
proceeds  of  sale 
of  old  school 
premises,  now 
invested  in  £558 

64  12  4 

16  15  4 

I 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese  of  whatever  reli- 
gious persuasion,  are 
entitled  to  a classical 
education  as  day  scho- 
lars free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty 
to  receive  voluntary 

as  choose  to  pav.  Con i- 
mitsianers  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  Report,  1831. 

ment  Stock. 

Total,  . 

25  2 6^ 

494  0 11  1 

;04  12  4 1 

55  19  11 

Course  op  Instruction 


Reading;  writing;  Eng. 
lish  grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Plain^and  fancy  necdle- 

English  ; mensuration; 
book-keeping. 

Scripturelessons;  Cliurcli 
catechism. 


Englisli,  according  to  the 
National  System ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping., 

RomauCatholic  catechisni) 

English,  according  to  sys. 
tem  of  National  Board. 

RomanCatholiccatcchism. 

Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar ; geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 

Agriculture. 

Scriptural  instruction , 
Church  catechism  and 


Reading;  writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geogra- 
phy; arithmetic. 


historical  and  contro- 


graphy;  English  his- 
tory-. 

’lain  needlework, 
teligiousi  nst ruction  same 
as  in  Boys’  school. 
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Operation.  County  of  Galway- — continued. 


Master. 

School 

Pupils. 

1 _ 

tow. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  Paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual  Value 

is 

cS 

Play-ground 

< “ 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

j 

£ 

£ 

g 

O 

Annual 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

£ s.  d. 

ill 

None. 

Assistant  Commis- 
sioner could  not 
obtain  full  infor- 
mation on  ac- 
count of  master’s 

Same. 

34  0 0 

National  Board, 
£22;  Patron, 
£12. 

ments  and 
garden, £2. 

ill 

H«n,. 

34 

66 

4 

62 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  693. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Rector  and  Irish 
Church  Mission 
Society. 

Apartments. 

90 

Hon,. 

10 

10 

“ 

" 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.  C. 
p.  693. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

National  Board. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£10 ; school 
fees. 

108 

- 

Hon,. 

114 

114 

- 

Free; 
some  pay 
2s.  to  4s. 

Not  satisfactory, 
but  improving. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.C. 
p.  693. 

Same. 

” 

school  fees. 

108 

Hone. 

42 

70 

“ 

70 

- 

Free; 

somepay 

Not  satisfactory, 
but  improving. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 

In  minister  of  Bal- 
lynakill,  with  ap- 
proval of  grmitor. 

36  0 0 

Irish  Church 
MissionSociety. 

Apart- 
ments, £3. 

83 

26 

40 

20 

20 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vule  Ex . Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  694. 

ta'- 

18  0 0 

s‘"- 

- 

83 

Hon,. 

- 

40 

40 

- 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.C. 
p.  694. 

In  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Deed. 

30  0 0 

Agent  of  Bishop 
of  Tuam. 

ments,  £4 ; 
Fuel. 

<3 

- 

None. 

25 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

to. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  694. 

Same. 

20  0 0 

s*“ 

- 

73 

- 

Hon,. 

23 

34 

34 

- 

” 

- 

a„. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A.C. 
p.  694. 

In  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, Stat.  12 
Eli;.,  ch.  1. 

81  7 8 

Bishop  & clergy, 
£64  12s.  id.-, 
Commissioners 
of  Education, 
£16  15s.  id. 

School  vacant  at 
time  of  Assistant 
Commissioner’s 
visit,  on  account 
of  death  of  master. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  694. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
6063. 

3321 

50 

033 

_04b 

2S6 

700 

t 

3 

* Salary  not  fixed  at  time  of  inspection.  + Includin'  85  unclassed.  J Including  35  not  on  roll. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 


Bally nakill;  Newtown- 


Drumtemple ; Bally- 


Eillinane ; Illerton. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £27  1.1s. 
lOrf. ; subscriptions,  £27 
13s.  10rf  ; site  from  Earl 
of  Clancarty,  1825. 

Bernard  Brown,  will, 
proved  17  Sept.,  1844, 
.£10  a-year  for  900  years. 

John  Costello,  grant,  1 
December,  1826,  an  acre 
with  house  thereon. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £46  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions, £46  3s.  Id. 
Bev.  J.  Galbraith, grant, 
19  May,  1823. 


L.  L.  Fund,  £55  7s.  8 d ; 
subscription,  £55  7s.  8 </.; 
Thomas  N.  Bagot, 
grant,  12  July,  1823. 

j Parsons  Persse,  will, 
proved  21  Sept.,  1812, 
rent-charge  of  £23  Is. 
(id. ; Chancery  Scheme, 
14  Oct.,  1853;  accumu- 
lation of  rent-charge, 
invested  in  Government 
Stock  by  Commission- 
ers of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions andBequests,  £507 
2s.;  Dudley  Persse,  pro- 
mise of  lease  of  site. 

John  Nolan,  grant,  20 
January,  1827,  site  and 


Loughrea, DiocesanFrec i Stat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1 Ir. 

(1570);  Stat.  53  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  107,  secs.  22  and 
24 ; Order  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  17 
April,  1824. 


Tynagh ; Limeliill. 


| L.  L.  Fund,  £23  Is.  6 d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £23  Is. 
ad. ; an  acre  of  land  from 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  1825. 


Estimated 
Annual  Valu. 
of  School 


To  be  paid  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  Reman  Catholic 
school  of  parish.  Extract  from  Will. 


For  resident  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children 
selected  by  minister  of  Killereran,  or 
master,  English  and  arithmetic,  under  re- 
gulation of  minister.  Deed. 


and  afterwards  of  minister. 

For  a free  school  for  poor  children  of  tenants 
on  testator's  estate,  at  Illerton,  in  County 
of  Galway.  Chancery  Scheme. 


For  a public  school  for  free  education,  on 
principles  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

Deed. 

For  a free  school  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  per- 
suasion, are  entitled  to  a classical  educa- 
tion as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense,  the 
master  being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary 
remuneration  from  such  as  choose  to  pay. 
ommissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Report, 


Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Endowment. 


Locality  and  Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income.  ! 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

A.  K.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Iiilbeaconty,  Roman  Catholic,  Parochial. 

Colonel  Nelly,  will,  proved  14th  October, 
1S30,  interest  of  £500. 

15  0 0 
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Operation.  County  of  Galway. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

School-house. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School.  , 

Remarks. 

- 

In  existence. 

Discontinued  many  years  since ; from  what 
cause  not  ascertained.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a deed  securing  the 
site  has  been  executed.  VideEx.Rep.A.  C., 
p.  694. 

Bor  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  6067  el 

- 

Not  yet  built. 

Unascertained.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  6!>4. 

The  building  of  schoolhouse  is  stated  to  have 
been  commenced.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

- 

No  report  in  this  case,  deed  not  haying  been 
received  until  inspection  of  county  con- 
cluded. No  reply  has  been  received  to 
circular  addressed  to  master. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

— 

Discontinued,  not  being  required  in  the  dis- 
trict. Rep.  A.  ('. 

The  rector,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  was 
unaware  of  the  endowment.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  grantor  for  life,  anti 
afterwards  in  minister. 

Deed. 

In  tolerable  repair. 

Discontinued  lately,  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  a National  school. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A C.  p.  694. 

- 

In  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Chancery  Scheme. 

None. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  delayed  in 
consequence  of  defects  in  the  powers"  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently, of  litigation.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A. 
C .,  p.  694. 

Arrangements  for  building  a schoolhouse  are 
being  made.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Slat.  12  Eliz.,  ch.  1. 

None. 

No  appointment  made  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 
No  schoolhouse  built  by  Grand  Jury. 

No  report  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
information  regarding  endowment  was  re- 
ceived. No  reply  to  circular  addressed  to- 
master. 

In  consequence  of  no  appointment  having' 
been  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  endow- 
ment has  not  been  paid  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy. 

_ 

In  existence. 

Discontinued,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  National  schools  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  deed  of  grant, 
has  been  yet  executed.  Vide  Ex.  Rep. 
A.  C.,  p.  695. 

Endowment.  County  of  Galway. 


Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

Object. 

For  education  of  poor  children  of  parish  of  Itil- 
beaconty,  under  control  of  parish  priest.  Ex- 
tracts from  Wills. 

Death  of  testator’s  son  and  daughter  without 
issue.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

- 
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[Province  op 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Locality 

Endowment.  — 

Foundation. 

Estimated 

Net  An 

ual  Value. 

Acreage. 

of  School 

From  Land 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Premises. 

Funds. 

Clonfert,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Archbishop  of  Tuam,  grant 
of  two  acres. 

2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland  in  English,  writine 
and  arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scriptures,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  Religion 

Crauyhwell. 

Richard  Rathborne,  lease  oi 
house  for  two  lives,  13Dec. 
1824. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

~ 

For  a school  for  education  of  poor  and  desti’ 
tute  children.  Leas' 

Enniscaltra,  Protest- 
ant Charter. 

James  Daly, grant  of  twenty 

20  0 0 

20  0 0 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Clonfert  Protestant  Charter 
School,  above. 

Galway,  Protestant 
Charter. 

John  Cox,  grant  of  one 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

- 

- 

Same. 

Lavally  or  Clonda- 

Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 

hamper. 

Building  Fund,  £73  17s.  ; 
subscriptions,  £13  17s. ; 

and  one  acre  from  Mar- 
quess of  Sligo. 

Louqhrea,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  grant 
of  U.  2r.  19p.,  and  rent- 
charge,  £18  9s.  2d.,  also 

41  2 39 

38  14  10 

18  9 2 

- 

Same  as  that  of  Clonfert  Protestant  Charter 
School,  above. 

Minola,  Protestant 
Charter. 

terminable  lease  of  40a. 

Grant  of  thirty  acres. 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

- 

S“™. 

Monivea,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Robert  French,  grant  of  two 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

- 

- 

Same. 

Newtown  EyreProtest- 
ant  Charter. 

Stratford  Eyre,  grant  of 
forty-one  acres. 

41  0 0 

41  0 0 

- 

- 

Same. 

Tuam,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  8s.  2d. ; 
subscriptions^  1 84 1 2s.  Ad. ; 
assignment  of  bishop’s  lease, 
from  lessees,  at  £6  yearly 

1 0 20 

3 6 2 

- 

- 

For  a master  to  teach  children  to  be  selected 
by  trustees  or  master,  English  and  arith- 
metic, under  regulation  of  trustees.  Deed. 

rent,  21  January,  1824. 

Tuan i,  Girls. 

Identical  with  preceding. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Same. 

Total, 

39  3 25  j 
and  site.  1 

45  S 7 

18  9 2 

- 

Table,  No.  5.— Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Galway. 


Locality- 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Annaglidown ; Wood- 

Rev.  Raymond  Har- 
gadan,  will,  interest 
of  £100  (Irish). 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Report, 
1835,  p.  48  d. 

The  school  has  not  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  interest 
of  the  money  is  paid,  partly  to  the  nresent 
master  of  the  Annaglidown  Comindulla 
School,  and  partly  to  a former  master,  a 
relative  of  testator.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Ballinacourty ; Gur- 

A house  and  garden. 

Same,  p.  76  a. 

The  school  not  in  operation.  Assistant] 
Commissioner  unable  to  discover  that 
it  ever  had  any  endowment.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Clonliskail. 

Grant  from  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  I Report,  1825, 
App.,  p.  658. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  alleged  grant 
was  ever  made.  Hep.  A.  C. 

- 

Clontuskert ; Boula, 
National. 

House  and  garden. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Report, 
1835,  p.  9 d. 

Nothing  could  be  discovered  about  this 
school.  The  denomination  Boula  is  un- 
known in  the  locality.  Hep.  A.  C. 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Galway. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  I lieport,  1835,  p.  543, 
quoting  lieports  on  Charter  Schools,  1739. 

This  school  is  not  in  operation.  The  Secretary  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  is  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  minutes  of 
the  General  Board  down  to  the  year  1761. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

“ 

Lease  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

Lease  expired. 

_ 

Same  as  for  Clonfert  Protestant  Charter 
School,  above. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Incorporated  Society  is  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  this  school  in  the  minutes  of  the  General  Board  down 
to  the  year  1761.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Same. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
2 Rep.,  1826,  App.,  p.  122«,  and  Books 
of  Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building  Fund. 

Suppressed  in  1791  by  order  of  General  Board  of  Incorporated 
Society.  Premises  surrendered,  in  1792,  to  heir  of  original 
grantor.  Return  from  Incorporated  Societi/. 

The  school-house  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  materials  have 
been  used  in  the  erection  of  another  school  atLavally.  The  ground 
of  the  latter  school  is  not  secured  to  educational  purposes,  and 
it  appears  that  no  grant  of  the  former  site  was  ever  executed 
by  the  Marquess  of  Sligo.  Since  the  removal  of  the  school  the 
latter  has  reverted  to  the  donor.  Sep.  A.  C. 

- 

Same  as  for  Clonfert  Protestant  Charter 
School,  above. 

Suppressed  if)  1809,  chiefly  because  the  house  was  entirely  out 
of  repair.  Land,  school  premises,  and  annuity  surrendered  in 
lslu-  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Same. 

Premises  roconveyed  to  Sir  John  Browne,  Bart.,  in  1777,  the 
school  having  been  previously  discontinued. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Suppressed  in  1826  as  being  one  of  the  least  useful  of  the  Society’s 
schools.  Premises  reconveyed  in  1827  to  Mr.  It.  French. 

. Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Suppressed  in  1773  as  being  one  of  the  least  favourably  circum- 
stanced of  Society’s  schools.  Premises  surrendered  to  repre- 
sentative of  original  grantor.  Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1 Rep.,  1825,  App.,  p.  657. 

The  lease,  which  was  renewable,  on  payment  of  one  year's  rent 
renewal  fine  for  every  fourteen  years  gained  by  such  renewal, 
has  been  allowed  to  expire  by  the  trustees,  on  account,  as  is 
stated,  of  the  excessive  amount  of  the  renewal  fine. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Same. 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Cong;  Ashford. 

| Endowment  of  £80  a 

Answer  to  circular. 

There  is  no  endowment  for  this  school.  The 
house  appears  to  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
Guinness  at  his  own  expense.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Galway. 

i Jane  Eyre,  £24 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  545. 

This  bequest  is  not  for  education. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Galway, 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
the  town  of  Galway. 

Same. 

No  information  could  be  procured  with  re- 
ference to  this  supposed  endowment. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

~ • 

Galway,  Boys. 

Charles  Browne,  will, 
proved,  1 March, 
1834,  devise  of  a re- 
version in  land. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  Wills. 

Interest  expired  before  reversion  took  effect. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Kilcloony;  Brakernagli. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s. 
2 d. ; subscriptions, 
£401  10s.  9d.,  and 
sites  for  houses. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Rep.  1825,  App. 
p.  647. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a grant  of 
land  promised  by  Lord  Clancarty  as  a con- 
dition of  obtaining  the  grant,  though 
such  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
1825  Report.  Lord  Claucarty’s  agent 
denies  that  there  is  any  grant  for  schools 
on  the  property.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Vol.  III.  4 -p 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Galway — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Kilcloony ; Garbally. 

Identical  with  pre- 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 

Same  as  preceding. 

ceding. 

tion  Inquiry,  1 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
647. 

Kilcloony;  Macknay. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

- 

Kilmacduagli  College. 

Ancient  endowment 
attaching  to  College. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Neither  Provost  nor  Registrar  of  Kilmacdu- 
agh  could  afford  any  information  as  to  this 
supposed  endowment.  Hep.  A.  C. 

Kilnadeema ; Caher- 
trim. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £23  Is. 
6d. ; subscriptions, 
£23  Is.  (id  ; an  acre 
from  Lord  Clan- 
carty. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  15,  d. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  pro- 
posed grant  was  ever  made,  or  any  lease  of 
the  land  ever  executed  in  this  case. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  695. 

Kilnadeema;  Sunnagli. 

House,  and  half  an 
acre  of  land. 

Same. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  endowment  for  the  Sunnagli 
school.  Lord  Clancarty's  agent  deposed 
that  no  lease  or  deed  of  trust  existed  in  re- 
spect of  it.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Kiltormer,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Hon.  Stratford  Eyre, 
grant  of  one  acre  of 
land. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.  p.  545,  quoting  Re- 
ports on  Charter  Schools,  1759. 

This  school  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Newtown  Eyre,  in  Table  No.  4,  p.  688. 

- 

Kiltullagh ; Esker 
Agricultural. 

Allocation  of  £3,000 
(residue  of  money 
voted  for  relief  of 
poor  of  West  of 
Ireland)  by  Lords 
of  Treasury,  on  re- 
commendation of 
Grand  Jury  of 
County  of  Galway. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

The  £3,000,  though  at  present  allocated  to 
educational  purposes,  is  not  secured  as 
such,  but  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on 
an  unfavourable  report  by  an  Inspector, 
and  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes, 
in  no  way  connected  with  education. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.,  p.  696. 

Kiltullagh ; Esker,  Na- 
tional. 

House  and  garden. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.,  1835,  p. 
12  d. 

The  premises  are  not  secured  in  any  way  to 
educational  purposes.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Tuam ; Dublin  Road. 

Mr.  Richmond,  will, 
a good  house,  worth 
£250. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826,  App. 

p.  1206. 

Nothing  is  known  in  Tuam  of  this  bequest 
— it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Registry  office 
there.  A portion  of  the  house  referred  to 
is  standing,  but  unroofed.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Counts  of  Galway.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Endowments  in 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 


Ahascragh.  Ahascragh  School. — The  master  was  absent  from  school  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  having  obtained 

leave,  it  was  stated,  from  the  Rector  to  attend  to  private  business  elsewhere,  I visited  the  rectory ; 
but  in  the  absence  both  of  the  master  and  of  the  Rector,  I was  unable  to  procure  any  information 
relative  to  the  school  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  in  operation.— [16th  April,  1856.] 

Annaghdown:  Cor-  Annaglidown  ; Commdulla  School. — The  state  of  instruction  I found  to  be  backward.  There  were 

rundulla.  only  two  pupils  of  the  third  or  more  advanced  class  present.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  derivations  of 

the  words  in  the  reading  lesson,  although  they  are  given  conspicuously  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  in 
the  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  They  knew  somewhat  of  parsing  and  geography,  but  were  quite 
ignorant  of  any  thing  respecting  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  I do  not  think  I have  found  in  any 
school  one  of  the  younger  children  to  tell  me  of  what  other  process  or  rule  multiplication  is  a short 
method.  The  master  stated  with  reference  to  this  school,  that  he  found  the  scholars  a very  stupid  and 
unmanageable  race,  that  they  and  their  parents  were  alike  apathetic  about  education,  and  that  their 
highest  aspirings  stopped  short  at  reading  and  writing.  He  cannot  induce  them  to  attend  with  regu- 
larity, and  the  larger  proportion  he  states  to  be  absent  five  days  out  of  six  : even  some  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances  he  caunot  prevail  upon  without  the  utmost  difficulty  to  take  the  books  from  the 
community  at  cost  price.  I think,  however,  that  making  every  allowance,  communities  such  as  this 
are  far  less  successful  than  purely  educational  institutes  like  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers  or  than  the 
trained  National  teachers.  I think  almost  any  system  closely  followed  would  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
results  than  I saw  to  day.  The  endowment  was  paid  subsequent  to  1837,  in  support  of  a Corrun- 
dulla  school,  no  longer  in  operation,  and  is  at  present  divided  equally  between  the  master  of  the 
discontinued  school  and  the  Religious  Society  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Commdulla  school.  The 
amount  is,  however,  not  regularly  paid  to  the  Society. — [28th  November,  1855.] 

Aughrim;  Lisheen.  Aughrim  ; Lisheen  School. — I had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  scholars,  as  Saturday  is  a 
vacant  day.  The  school-house  is  a miserable  shed,  and  every  thing  round  it  bespeaks  neglect  and 
decay. — [8th  December,  1855.] 

Claren  Bridge,  Chris-  Claren  Bridge,  Christian  Brothers'  School. — The  state  of  instruction  did  not  appear  to  me  such  as  one 

tian  Brothers.  might  expect  in  a school  conducted  by  a master  of  such  eminent  qualifications  as  Mr.  Locke,  the 
superior  of  the  Community,  appears  to  possess.  The  pupils  read  and  parsed  well,  but  they  knew  little 
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of  the  derivation  of  words  or  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  They  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
reduction  of  fractions  to  a common  denominator  as  an  independent  rule,  although  they  were  able  to 
work  it  as  part  of  any  other  operation.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  was  limited,  but  accurate  so 
far  as  it  went.  The  master  assured  me  that  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  reach  a very 
imperfect  development  in  the  country  ; that  parents  regard  any  thing  not  purely  practical  as  quite 
useless ; and  that  questions  upon  the  corn  tables,  and  calculations  of  a similar  description,  are  found 
to  have  most  interest  for  parents  and  pupils.  He  further  stated  that  the  entire  attendance  of  any 
pupil  during  the  year  would  hardly  make  up  three  months,  and  he  would  almost  be  disposed  to 
exchange  the  attendance  such  as  it  is  at  present  for  three  consecutive  months  of  regular  attendance. 
— [30th  November,  1855.] 

Cltfden  Mission  Boys'  School. — Both  as  to  discipline  and  instruction,  this  is  the  least  well  conducted 
school  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  While  examining  the  senior  boys,  I observed  the  others 
idle  and  agape.  I directed  the  attention  of  the  master  to  the  circumstance,  and  inquired  of  him  had 
he  no  means  of  providing  occupation  for  them  ; he  answered  that  “ Connemara  boys”  arc  all  of  the 
same  stamp.  As  the  result  of  my  examination  I may  state,  that  their  reading  was  nearly  unintelligible 
— one  only  had  any  idea  of  parsing.  They  had  never  been  taught  the  derivation  of  words ; they 
were  quite  ignorant  of  geography,  and  had  never,  to  my  belief,  been  taught  the  principles  of  any  rule 
in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  they  had  gone.  I inquired  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  local  superintendent  under  the 
Irish  Church  Missionary  Society,  whether  he  thought  the  master  efficient,  and  he  admitted  that  he  did 
not.  The  master,  however,  he  said,  was  generally  useful,  had  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  having 
at  one  time  been  a medical  student,  and  could  not  easily  be  replaced.  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  the  best 
of  his  scholars  had  lately  been  drafted  into  the  militia,  and  that  the  schools  I visited  (male  and  female), 
were  the  worst  sample  of  the  Society’s  schools  to  be  seen.  As  well  as  I could  collect  from  the  answers 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  and  the  master,  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  would  appear  to  be  taught 
for  form  sake,  and  under  pressure — as  for  instance,  while  the  children  were  being  prepared  for  confir- 
mation. Scriptural  instruction  and  Baxter’s  Controversial  Catechism,  I understood  were  most  in 
favour. — [7th  November,  1855.] 

Clifdcn  Mission  Girls'  and  Infant  School. — This  school  as  far  as  the  senior  pupils  are  concerned  is 
in  the  most  backward  state.  The  present  mistress  acts  only  ad  interim,  and  the  late  mistress  was  in 
the  same  position.  The  children  have  not  the  most  elementary  notions  of  parsing,  arithmetic,  or 
geography.  Qf  the  Shannon,  for  instance,  I was  told  it  was  a sea,  a river  that  flowed  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  it  ran  through  England,  and  through  America.  The  answering  in  other  matters 
was  equally  bad.  The  infant  school  appeared  to  be  under  more  effective  management,  and  the 
working  department  seemed,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  to  be  in  considerable  forwardness., — [9th 
November,  1855.] 

Cummer;  Corrojin  School. — This  is  little  more  than  the  pretence  of  a school.  The  children  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  but  learn  no  arithmetic  beyond  their  tables,  no  geography,  and  no  grammar.  They 
have  only  what  books  (Universal  Spelling  Books)  they  can  afford  to  buy ; and  the  few  I examined 
seemed  to  understand  scarce  any  thing  of  what  they  read.  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  kneel  when 
writing— their  forms  (few  in  number),  being  used  as  desks.  The  shell  of  the  house  is  good,  and  with 
a little  expense  the  schoolroom,  which  is  spacious,  might  be  made  to  accommodate  a mixed  school 
very  well.  1 have  seen  schools  where  the  state  of  instruction  was  perhaps  as  low,  but  none  that 
appeared  so  neglected  as  this. — [27th  November,  1855.] 


Eyrecourt  Endowed  School. — This  school  was  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Banks,  formerly 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  July  20th,  1730,  the  date  of  liis  will,  the  probate  of  which  was  granted  to 
William  Smith,  m.d.,  and  Hunt  Calcott  Chambers,  two  of  the  executors.  After  directing  payment  of 
debts  and  funeral  expenses,  testator  bequeaths  to  his  sister,  Jaue  Banks,  the  interest  of  £700,  payable 
half-yearly,  during  life,  and  after  other  bequests  to  his  said  sister,  follows  the  bequest  creating  the 
endowment  in  these  terms — “Item,  I will  and  bequeath  the  interest  of  the  aforesaid  £700  for  ever, 
after  my  said  sister’s  decease,  for  the  founding,  of  a charity  school  at  Eyrecourt,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  such  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Donagliauta,  as  the  Lord  Bishbp  of  Clonfert,  John 
Eyre,  Esq.,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Donagliauta,  and  their  successors,  shall  think  fit.”  I 
find  it  stated  in  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1812, 
page  306,  that  the  schoolhouse  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hackett,  first  master,  at  a cost  of  £600 ; 
chiefly  the  proceeds  of  interest  accumulating  upon  the  Banks  fund.  Mr.  Hackett,  it  appears,  contri- 
buted a small  advance.  The  schoolhouse  stands  upon  an  acre  of  land,  granted,  according  to  the  Report 
in  question,  by  Lord  Eyre,  upon  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hackett,  who 
is  further  stated  to  have  paid  £30  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  for  his  interest  in  the  plot.  Part  of  this  sum 
of  £30  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Hackett  from  his  own  funds,  and  on  this  advance  he  grounded  a claim  to 
half  the  property.  The  lease  of  this  acre  was  renewed  in  1812,  to  the  Rev.  John  Hackett,  jun.,  and 
successor  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hackett,  individually,  and  not  as  master  of  the  school — a circumstance 
noticed  with  disapprobation  by  the  Commissioners.  The  Report  states  the  salary  of  the  master  to  be 
derived  from  the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  of  £700— the  Banks  bequest— lent  to  Launcelot  Sandys, 
Esq.,  of  Kilcavau,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  secured  by  bond  of  Launcelot  Sandys  and  George 
Sandys,  Esqrs.,  since  deceased.  The  interest  at  the  date  of  the  Report  was  regularly  paid.  The 
endowment,  as  circumstanced  at  present,  consists  of  the  house  and  land,  worth  about  £12  per  annum, 
and  the  interest  of  £500  Government  stock  (new  three  per  cent.) ; of  which,  however,  the  masfer 
receives  only  £13  Is.  id.  on  account  of  deductions  for  income  tax  and  occupation  tax.  It  would 
appear  that  some  years  ago,  the  schoolhouse  being  out  of  repair,  the  sum  of  £200  was  taken  from 
the  capital  fund  of  the  trust,  and  applied  in  repairs.  Up  to  that  period  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  salary  of  the  master  was  double  its  present  amount,  and  free  pupils  were  received  in  the  school. 
The  diminution  of  salary  is  accounted  for  by  that  of  the  trust  fund,  and  also  by  its  transfer  from 
private  to  public  securities.  • ..  , , T .. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school,  I found  one  pupil  only,  learning  Latin, 
and  a little  Greek.  I examined  him  in  Virgil,  and  lie  knew  nothing  of  construction  or  parsing. 
Such  of  the  others  as  I examined  in  reading,  parsing,  writing  from  dictation,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  were  very  deficient.  Their  answering  in  arithmetic  was  the  worst  in  my  experience. 
There  was  observable  an  utter  want  of  order,  discipline,  or  respect  for  the  master.  Each  boy 
has  a different  set  of  books,  such  as  they  are : and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
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irregularity  of  the  attendance  and  small  number  of  pupils,  renders  any  attempt  at  classification 
useless.  As  far  as  I can  pretend  to  understand  the  will  of  the  founder,  this  establishment  does  in 
no  one  particular  carry  out  his  wishes.  A reputed  classical  school  where  nothing  is  actually  learned, 
and  all  the  pupils  pay;  and  where  a species  of  tenant-right  custom  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
mastership,  inasmuch  as  each  master  is  obliged  to  purchase  “ the  good  will”  of  his  predecessor  ; does 
not  answer  the  description  of  “a  charity  school  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children.” 
According  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  statement,  the  admission  of  free  pupils  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  masters  salary  having  been  diminished.  It  appears  to  me  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  cannot  be  contingent  upon  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  master’s  salary,  unless  in  so  far  as  that  maintenance  and  education  may  be  enlarged  or  contracted 
according  to  the  state  of  the  fund.  But  to  discontinue  absolutely  the  admission  of  free  pupils  so  long 
as  any  sum,  however  small,  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  and  enjoyed  by  any  one  as 
the  bounty  of  the  founder,  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  terms  of  the  will.  The  ormrial  trustees 
are  open  to  grave  censure  for  having  allowed  the  fund  to  be  diverted  from  its  destination.  The  main- 
tenance of  a charity  school  is  of  the  essence  of  the  trust,  and  from  the  beginning  this  should  have 
been  a charity  school  in  the  most  emphatic  and  vulgar  seuse  of  the  word.  There  is  a mitigated  blame 
attaching  to  the  present  trustees  for  acting  in  a trust  without  milking  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
nature,  when  a search  in  the  Prerogative  Court  could  have  put  them  in  possession  of  the  will  of  the 
founder  and  enabled  them  to  carry  out  its  provisions.— [lltli  December,  1S55.] 

Galway,  Claddagh  Conveiit  N ational  School. — The  answering  was  very  indifferent  in  every  thino-  but 
spelling  and  parsing — I might  also  add  arithmetic.  Several  of  the  pupils  wrote  remarkably  well ; 
but  in  general  they  made  a very  poor  attempt  at  writing  from  dictation,  knew  nothing  about  the 
derivation  of  words,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  geography. 

Although  the  Religious  Society  have  had  charge  of  the  school  for  three  years,  it  is  still  in  a transi- 
tion state,  having  been  very  ill-managed  previously  by  a teacher  whom  the  Commissioners  dismissed. 

The  scholars  are  of  an  exceedingly  primitive,  indigent,  and  laborious  class.  The  school  is  open 
from  10  o’clock,  but  there  is  never  full  attendance  before  half-past  eleven,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are 
obliged  to  return  home  to  breakfast  at  12  o’clock.  Nearly  all  leave  at  half-past  two  ; and  as  their 
parents  cannot  spare  them  on  Saturdays,  the  school  is  closed  on  that  day.  Girls  as  they  are,  they  had 
contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  their  class,  and  were  even  in  the  habit  of  profane  sweariii",  but  pro- 
bably without  much  advertence,  when  the  Religious  Society  took  them  into  hands.  °They  still 
continue,  to  some  extent,  not  insubordinate  by  any  means,  but  impracticable.  Gradual  progress,  how- 
ever, is  being  made.  The  attendance  of  the  sisters  is  an  over-tax  upon  their  strength,  and  though  two 
of  the  community  are  always  present,  they  do  not  consider  themselves  justified  in  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  their  school  proper,  to  give  all  the  development  they  could  wish  to  the  Claddagh  school. 

I cannot  say  I observed  any  defect  in  management ; neither  of  the  sisters  present  appeared  to 
spare  herself.  They  were  in  attendance  for  the  day  only— the  sister  in  charge  of  the  infants  havin" 
been  recently  appointed,  and  the  senior  sister  doing  duty  for  another  of  the  community  confined  to 
her  convent  from  indisposition. — [6th  November,  1655.] 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Boys’  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  imperfect. 
I examined  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  parsing,  arithmetic,  and  Euclid.  They  read 
and  parsed  pretty  fairly ; they  had  some  idea  of  the  derivation  of  words,  and  answered  in  -geography  very 
well.  The  answering  in  Euclid  was  not  bad.  They  wrote  from  dictation  poorly,  exceptin  one  instance. 

The  master  complained  that  when  he  applied  to  the  Governors  for  books  of  a certain  class,  they" 
invariably  sent  him  very  elementary  books,  indeed.  He  is  unable  to  keep  the  copy  books  of  the 
pupils,  with  a view  to  noticing  their  progress,  as  the  copy  books  are  their  own  property.  He  has 
frequently  applied  to  the  Governors  for  engraved  head-lines,  but  without  success.  The  Warden  of 
Galway  bears  out  his  statement  in  this  particular.  He  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  set  the  Board  in 
motion ; in  point  of  fact,  it  has  allowed  the  school  to  remain  without  a master  for  a year  and  a half  - 
after  breaks  of  this  kind  the  school  has  to  be  formed  anew,  and  is  continually  in  an  infant  state! 
The  maps  in  use  are  old  and  bad,  otherwise  the  school  books  are  cleanly  and  useful  — r2nd  Novcm" 
ber,  1855.] 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Girls’  School.— The  mistress  was  appointed  in  June,  1855  and 
according  to  her  statement  the  schoolhouse  was  under  repair  for  six  weeks  subsequent  to  that  date. 
The  school  has,  therefore,  been  too  short  a time  in  operation  to  admit  of  great  proficiency  in  the  pupils. 
The  senior  pupil  has  been  at  school  oniy  four  months.  The  pupils  wrote  from  my  dictation,  and 
parsed.  One  took  down  a couple  of  sentences  passably,  three  others  made  gross  mistakes  in  spelling. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  punctuation.  Upon  my  asking  the  derivation  of  a word,  the  mistress  said 
she  only  taught  English.  No  one  understood  the  difference  between  verbs  transitive  and  passive 
or  knew  what  tests  to  apply  to  their  discovery.  They  answered  sufficiently  well  in  arithmetic  as  far 
as  they  had  gone,  and  brought  out  correct  results  in  compound  multiplication  and  simple  division. 

I ain  not  to  be  understood  as  ascribing  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  to  the  mistress.  Where 
there  are  very  few  pupils,  and  each  in  a different  stage  of  progress,  classification  and  discipline  are 
not  easily  attained. 

Coupling  the  fact  of  the  admission  of  boys,  with  the  premium  for  regularity  of  attendance  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  merit,  the  great  desire  of  the  Governors  seems  to  be  that  their  schools' should 
be  full  rather  than  well  managed  ; and,  I think  I am  correct  in  saying  that,  on  one  ground  or  another 
the  local  clergy  are  completely  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools! 
The  evidence  of  the  Warden  of  Galway,  in  regard  to  the  male  school,  as  given  in  my  report  on  that 
establishment,  applies  also  to  the  female  school ; and  I may  add,  that  the  Rev.  John  D’Arcy  one  of 
the  vicars,  is  equally  strong  in  his  expression  of  disapproval.— [3rd  November,  1855.]  ’ 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School.— I found  the  instruction  limited  in  amount  and 
imperfect  in  quality.  The  deficiency  in  amount,  I attribute  in  a great  measure  to  the  causes  assigned 
by  the  master,  and  which  I shall  notice  presently.  Its  faultiness  in  kind,  is,  I think  ascribable  in 
some  degree,  to  the  discouragement  which  the  masters  must  feel  from  the  fewness  of  their  pupils 
I examined  three  or  four  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  a little  in  classics,  and  noticed  only  one  very 
gross  mistake  in  grammar;  but  the  answering,  on  the  whole,  was  creditable.  The  writim-  from 
dictation  was  rather  backward,  and  the  pupils  had  very  little  idea  of  the  derivation  of  words  ° With 
one  exception,  a somewhat  large  class  answered  well  in  geography  and  took  up  historical  questions 
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about  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  algebra  the  few  that  learned  any  thing  were  sadly  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  principles;  no  one  could  explain  liow  fractions  reduced  to  a common  denominator 
retained  their  original  value,  and  one  to  whom  I gave  a simple  equation,  brought  out  a correct  result, 
but  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  principle.  The  answering  in  Euclid  was  rather  better.  The  master 
told  me  he  exercised  the  pupils  in  composition ; but  upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  done  so 
witlmi  the  present  year,  the  pupils  not  being  in  sufficient  forwardness.  He  exerted  himself  with  con- 
siderable  zeal  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  French  for  his  pupils  from  the  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Queen’s  College.  After  a tedious  negotiation  with  the  Governors,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Dr.  Bensbach,  the  professor  in  question,  under  which  if  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  attended  his  lectures  he  was  to  receive  £20  per  annum,  if  a larger  number 
£25  The  paying  pupils  attended  during  the  whole  of  the  last  session  ; they  were  originally  sixteen’ 
but  dropped  subsequently  to  five.  The  arrangement  no  longer  exists.  Upon  the  wholc^Mr.  Hallowed 
did  not  meet  with  corresponding  zeal  on  the  part  either  of  the  Board  or  of  the  parents  of  pupils 
There  are  no  Boarders  in  the  school.  1 

He  attributes  the  decline  of  the  school  to  various  causes ; amongst  others,  to  apathy  on  the  part  of 
parents  generally;  to  the  want  of  discrimination  on  their  part  as  to  the  kind  of  education  required 
by  their  children  ; to  their  preference  for  cheaper  schools  ; to  an  impression  very  generally  prevalent 
that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  are  perverted  from  their  original  purpose ; and  also,  as  far 
as  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned,  to  their  repugnance  to  any  system  of  instruction  from  which  the 
teaching  of  their  own  catechism  is  excluded. 

Subsequently  to  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  several  Roman  Catholics  were  withdrawn  without  any  cause 
assigned,  and  proselytisin  is  feared  by  the  Roman  Catholic  body  generally.  I inquired  whether  the 
Scriptures  were  read  and  church  catechism  taught  in  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; the 
master  informed  me  the  case  is  so,  but  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  within  hearing.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  a Roman  Catholic  pupil  requested  permission  to  join  the  class  of  sacred  history,  and 
obtained  it,  after  having  been  warned  by  Mr.  liallowell  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  required  from  or 
expected  of  him. 

With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  the  Very  Rc-v.  Warden  Daly  observed 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  that  for  six  months  together  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  inspector,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  to  obtain  a meeting  of  the  Governors  for  the  des- 
patch of  business,  on  the  urgent  application  of  the  local  clergy  in  Galway.  I shall  state  further  par- 
ticulars from  the  evidence  of  the  Warden  in  my  report  upon  the  male  and  female  English  schools  upon 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith. — [31st  October,  1S55.] 

Galway,  Market-street,  National  Free  Boys'  School. — I cannot  say  I noticed  any  defect  in  discipline 
or  internal  management.  The  pupils  all  appeared  to  be  attentive  and  intelligent.  The  numerous 
monitors  seemed  proud  of  their  office — they  were,  perhaps,  too  magisterial. 

In  examining  the  copy-books,  I found  that  few  wrote  from  engraved  head-lines— in  most  instances 
extracts  were  copied  from  books  ; the  writing  was  generally  very  good,  but  somewhat  affected.  The 
answering  in  geography  was  as  bad  as  any  I have  heard.  The  knowledge  of  derivations,  the  force  of 
prefixes,  and  the  meaning  of  words  in  general  was  very  respectable.  The  pupils  parsed  correctly  and 
readily.  In  algebra  and  arithmetic  the  results  were  vapidly  and  correctly  made  out;  and  the  prin- 
ciples seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  some,  but  they  had  great  difficulty  in  expressing 
them. 

A good  deal  of  delay  and  interruption  to  my  inquiries  has  been  caused  by  the  facility  with  which 
children  get  or  take  holidays  in  Galway.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Erasmus  Smith 
English  School  the  boys  were  absent,  with,  as  I believe,  the  consent  of  the  master;  and  from  an 
entry  in  the  book,  I perceived  that  they  absent  themselves  without  leave  on  Roman  Catholic  holidays. 
On  Saturday,  the  3rd  instant,  I found  that  the  pupils  had  absented  themselves,  without  leave,  from  the 
Claddagh  school,  as  it  happened  to  be  market-day ; and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  male  school, 
the  subject  of  the  present  Report,  there  were  nearly  an  hundred  absent.  If  there  were  some  means 
taken  of  establishing  recognized  holidays,  or  enforcing  attendance  where  the  holiday  is  not  recognized, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  it  is  impossible  to  punish  the  fault  of  an  entire  school,  or°a  very 
large  section  of  it,  without  some  regulation  ad  hoc.  The  attendance  at  present  is  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic ; Protestants  have  attended  occasionally,  but  were  never  required  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Part  of  the  endowment  proceeds  from  bequests,  and  part  from  donations  ( inter  vivos).  The 
trust  funds  so  accumulating  now  form  a bulk  sum  ; and  have  increased  considerably  by  transposi- 
tion and  the  investment  of  surplus.  I believe  them  to  be  honestly  and  advantageously  administered ; 
but  I cannot  find  that  they  are  secured  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust  by  any  instrument  in  the 
possession  of  the  trustees,  whose  good  faith  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  proper  application  of  the 
sums  in  their  hands.  They  have  not  themselves  declared  any  trust.  The  deponent  as  to  this  parti- 
cular matter,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Roche,  showed  me  a bond  executed  to  the  trustees,  in  which  the 
trust  moneys  secured  thereby  were  blended  with  other  sums,  and  the  entire  made  payable  to  the 
conusees  absolutely,  and  not  as  trustees.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  simplicity  and  good  faith  of  the 
parties,  as  Dr.  Roche  volunteered  the  statement;  but  nothing  can  be  more  slovenly  than  the 
management  of  the  fund,  or  I should  rather  say  the  state  of  the  accounts. — [3rd  November,  1855.] 

Killaan,  Wood  lawn  National  Girls'  School. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  was  indifferent;  I can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  The  inspections  are  regular,  and  the  mistress  is  intelligent. — [16th  April, 
1856.] 

Loughrea,  Piggoit's  Lane  School. — There  were  only  four  pupils  present,  and  they  seemed  to  know 
nothing.  This  was  fair  day,  and  the  remaining  six  upon  the  roll  absented  themselves,  most  prob- 
ably, for  that  reason.  The  sehoolhouse  is  in  a most  unsuitable  place;  but  under  management,  I 
dare  say,  the  school  might  become  more  prosperous,  and  the  house  not  be  found  too  inconvenient. — 
[5th  December,  1855.] 

Moycullen,  National  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  low,  but 
seemingly  on  the  advance.  I found  the  boys  deficient  in  every  thing  but  reading  and  parsing.  They 
read  remarkably  well,  and  parsed  fairly.  Of  geography  or  the  principles  of  arithmetic  they  knew 
next  to  nothing.  They  had  not  learned  to  write  from  dictation,  or  attended  to  the  derivation  of  words. 
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The  girls  were  similarly  deficient,  but  the  mistress  has  been  quite  recently  appointed,  and  can 
not  have  had  time  to  effect  much  good.  She  has  had  much  experience,  and  seems  qualified  in  every 
respect  for  her  position. 

The  discipline  of  both  branches  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  strict;  but  the  master  complains  that 
it  is  little  short  of  an  impossibility  to  secure  any  tolerable  attendance,  particularly  at  the  present 
season.  I think  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  comfortable  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse  should  not 
be  occupied  by  the  master  and  mistress. — [29th  November,  1855.] 

Omey;  Kingstown,  Irish  Church  Mission  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — There  was  nothing  like  discipline, 
or  a pretence  of  discipline,  amongst  the  boys  ; the  girls  were  more  orderly.  The  secular  instruction 
actually  retained  by  the  pupils  was  next  to  nothing,  whatever  may  have  been  attempted  to  be  given, 
and  the  answering  was  equally  bad  in  every  thing. — [15th  November,  1855.] 

Tuam,  Bishop-street,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  writing  of  the  pupils  was  not  by  any  means 
good  ; the  head  lines  were  written  by  the  master  for  both  boys  and  girls  not  over  well.  The  boys  read 
pretty  well,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  parsing  and  geography,  but  knew  nothing,  and  had  been 
taught  nothing,  of  the  derivation  of  words  or  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  The  girls  understood  rather 
less  of  parsing  and  geography  than  the  boys,  and  might  be  said  to  know  nothing  of  arithmetic. 
With  regard  to  the  girls,  a very  undue  portion  of  time  seems  allotted  to  needlework  ; they  arc  taught 
plain  work  by  the  mistress  in  school,  and  leave  school  every  da}'  at  half- past  one  o’clock,  to  learn 
embroidery,  a circumstance  to  which  their  backwardness  is  probably  in  a great  measure  attributable. 
Neither  boys  nor  girls  have  been  exercised  in  writing  from  dictation. — [26tli  November,  1855.] 

Tuam  Diocesan  Free  School. — The  school  while  in  operation  was  never  very  flourishing.  The  incon- 
venient method  of  levying  the  payment  of  the  master,  and  the  precarious  provision  made  for  repairing 
the  schoolhouse,  are  unfavourable  to  the  working  of  a diocesan  school. 

There  is,  moreover,  at  Tuam,  a Roman  Catholic  college  which  cannot  fail  to  operate  adversely  upon  a 
competing  institution  which  the  diocesan  school  would  be  to  a certain  extent. — {26th  November,  1855.] 

Further  Report. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev. 
B.  J.  Clarke,  dated  29th  November,  1S55 

“ In  reply  to  your  queries  relative  to  the  Diocesan  School  of  Tuam,  I am  to  inform  you  (as  far 
as  I am  able  to  do  so),  first,  that  the  Rev.  Wm.Thynne,  late  master,  died  on  or  about  the  2nd  October 
ultimo ; second,  that  the  school  has  not  been  in  actual  operation  for  upwards  of  a year,  and  that 
even  then  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  pupils  attending  it ; thirdly,  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
diocesan  school  would,  to  a certain  extent,  have  met  with  support,  were  it  conducted  on  proper  prin- 
ciples, and  the  terms  such  as  the  middle  class  of  people  (Protestants)  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Tuam  could  give.  I do  not  think  that  the  clergy  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  however. 
I am  not  aware  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to  appoint  another  master,  die.” — [30th  November, 
1855.] 
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Ballymacward  School. — The  schoolhouse  of  Ballymacward,  stated,  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  1S25,  p.  658,  to  have  been  built  upon  a site  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Clancarty,  is  now  used  as  a police  barrack.  It  is  a pretty  and  convenient  building ; the  Rev.  Mr. 
Seymour,  the  rector,  is  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  erection — Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  Clancarty’s  agent,  is  equally  unacquainted  with  them.  It  appears  from  the  solicitor’s  abstract 
of  law  proceedings  that  a draft  deed  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Clancarty  on  the  14th  October,  1823, 
and  again  on  the  18th  July,  1S25,  and  there  is  no  entry  of  the  return  of  the  draft,  or  of  the  perfecting 
of  a grant  by  his  lordship.  In  the  Report  Book  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Commissioners,  though 
“ W.  I.”  is  affixed  to  the  Report,  which  in  almost  every  case  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  the  war- 
rant for  the  payment  of  the  grant  has  been  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer,  yet  a careful  search  of  the 
return  of  sums  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  building  schoolhouses,  and  other  purposes  (Pari. 
Pap.  540),  failed  to  discover  that  the  grant  was,  as  a fact,  paid. 

Considerable  additions  and  improvements. must  have  been  made  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the 
building,  as,  judging  from  its  present  appearance,  the  estimate  of  £60  is  much  too  low.  The  school 
has  not  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance  of  its  revival,  at  least 
as  a “scriptural”  school. — [11th  December,  1855.] 

Ballymacward  Roman  Catholic  Parochial  School. — I visited  Ballymacward  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
information  from  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Conallin,  who,  however,  was  absent  from  home 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  I left  a letter,  containing  the  necessary  inquiries,  at  his  residence,  but 
have  received  no  answer. — [11th  December,  1855.] 

Drumtemple;  Ballymoe  School. — The  school  continued  in  operation  until  within  the  last  two  years, 
when  a National  School  was  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  male  pupils  imme- 
diately resorted  to  it — the  female  pupils,  to  some  extent,  continued  their  attendance  at  the  Ballymoe 
School  under  the  inducement  of  the  industrial  training  giveu  there,  but  finally  withdrew  to  the  National 
School  about  six  months  ago. 

The  Diocesan  Society  of  Elpliin  withheld  its  support,  on  which  the  school  depended,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  fell  below  the  required  average. — [20th  December,  1855.] 

Killinane ; Illerton  School. — This  endowment  is  created  by  the  will  of  Parsons  Pcrssc,  late  of 
Castleboy,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Esq.,  deceased,  bearing  date  June  4th,  1812,  and  of  which  probate 
was  granted  to  Robert  Parsons  Persse,  Esq.,  sole  executor. 

By  his  said  will  testator  bequeathed  to  his  son  and  executor  above  named,  the  sum  of  £50,  to  be 
expended  in  building  a schoolhouse  on  the  lands  of  Illerton,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  he  further 
charged  the  lands  of  Ballinruane  with  an  annuity  of  £25  Irish,  to  be  paid  thereout  by  way  of  salary  to  a 
schoolmaster  for  said  school,  with  powers  of  entry  and  distress  to  3aid  schoolmaster  in  case  the  above 
annuity  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear. 
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After  considerable  litigation  a decree  was  pronounced  in  the  cause,  21st  January,  1842,  whereby 
the  above  annuity  was  declared  duly  charged ; and  it  was  ordered  that  the  relators,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  should  have  the  arrear  of  said  annuity  from  the  25th  day 
of  October,  1830 ; and  it  was  further  ordered  that  Burton  Persse,  the  elder,  one  of  the  defendants  in 
the  cause,  should  bring  in  and  lodge  to  the  credit  of  the  cause  the  said  arrears  within  three  months 
from  date  of  said  order;  and  all  further  gales  of  said  annuity  within  three  calendar  months  after 
same  should  accrue,  and' it  was  referred  to  the  master  in  the  cause  to  settle  and  report  a proper 
scheme  for  the  due  application  of  the  trust  funds. 

Accordingly,  Master  Henn  made  his  report,  bearing  date  14th  October,  1853,  in  which  he  found 
first,  as  to  the  sum  of  £50,  bequeathed  for  building  the  schoolhouse,  that  the  said  sum  is  irrecoverable 
having  been  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  inasmuch  as  forty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  testator  before  complaint  was  made  by  the  relators;  secondly,  as  to  the  lands  of  Illerton 
that  the  same  had  passed  from  the  defendants  to  the  possession  of  Dudley  Persse,  Esq.,  under  power 
of  the  court;  thirdly,  as  to  the  site  of  a schoolhouse,  that  the  said  Dudley  Persse,  Esq.,  had,  by 
consent  in  writing  produced  to  the  master,  agreed  to  allot  a site  for  a schoolhouse  upon  said  lands 
of  Illerton  ; fourthly,  as  to  the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse,  that  the  directions  of  the  testator  should 
be  carried  into  effect ; and  that  with  a view  to  the  same,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  had  proposed  that  the  sum  of  £300  5s.  3 d.,  Government  stock,  and  £56  18s.  5d.  cash,  or 
a proportion  thereof  then  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  charity,  should  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  the  said  schoolhouse ; fifthly^,  that  the  Commissioners  had  further  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a schoolmaster  by  them,  to  whom  the  annuity  should  be  payable  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  that  in  case  there  be  any  residue  of  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  due  up  to  the  date  of  such 
appointment,  such  residue  should  be  applied  from  time  to  time  in  the  purchase  of  school  requisites, 
necessaries,  or  premiums  for  the  children  attending  the  school ; sixthly,  that  the  master  had  approved 
of  such  scheme,  and  directed  it  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  delay  ; seventhly,  the  master  cer- 
tified that  the  previous  delay  had  been  caused  by  the  title  to  said  lands  having  been  in  litigation 
from  a period  prior  to  January  1st,  1842,  until  January  12th,  1850,  the  date  of  the  decree  pronounced 
in  the  cause  of  Persse  v.  Persse. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  interval  between  1812,  when  the  charity  might  have  been  brought 
into  operation,  and  1842,  the  date  of  the  decree  in  the  chancery  suit,  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
decree  or  master’s  report.  Through  this  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  charity,-  the  bequest  of  £50  became  irrecoverable,  as  stated  in  the  master’s  report, 
and  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  from  1812  to  1830  were  all  lost.  The  matter  was  not  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  until  12th  May,  1835,  and  no 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted  by  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  charity  until  June,  1839,  the  interval 
between  1835  and  1839  having  been  -wasted  in  an  attempt  at  amicable  arrangement. 

This  is  a striking  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charit- 
able Donations  and  Bequests  under  the  12th  sec.  of  the  7th  and  8th  Vic.,  chap.  97,  whereby  the  funds 
of  a charity  must  have  been  withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied,  before  they  can  attract  the  j urisdiction 
of  the  Commissioners.  Proceedings  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  recovery  of  all 
arrears. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  have  also  been  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  as  the  estimated  cost  would  exceed  the  means  at  their  disposal,  the  erection  of  the 
schoolhouse  has  been  delayed,  pending  an  arrangement  in  negotiation,  according  to  which  Mr.  Dudley 
Persse,  ’the  proprietor,  should  advance  an  additional  sum  over  and  above  the  available  funds  of  the 
charity,  on  condition  that  he  shall  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  fund  that  can  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose. — [29th  February,  1856.] 

Tynagh  ; LimehUl  School. — Lord  Clancarty’s  agent  deposed  on  oath  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
entry  in  his  books  of  a lease  of  the  above  schoolhouse  having  been  executed  by  the  late  Lord  Clancarty 
to  any  party  in  trust  tor  the  support  of  the  school.  He  further  deposed  that  no  instrument  creating 
a trust  for  the  endowment  of  a school  upon  the  Clancarty  estates,  executed  by  the  late  or  present  Lord 
Clancarty,  could  be  in  existence  without  record  of  the  same  being  to  be  found  in  his  office. 

It  appears,  notwithstanding,  from  the  reports  relative  to  the  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieu- 
teuaut’s  School  Building  Fund,  under  date  13th  September,  1823,  that  on  a grant  of  one  acre  of  land 
from  Lord  Clancarty,  and  a house  being  built  on  the  plan  approved,  and  estimate  of  £50,  His  Excel- 
lency had  approved  of  a grant  of  £25. 

From  the  Solicitor’s  Abstract  of  law  proceedings,  relative  to  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s Fund,  it  appears  that  a draft  deed  of  grant  was  sent  to  Lord  Clancarty,  14th  October,  1823, 
and  a second,  18th  July,  1825.  There  is  no  entry  of  the  draft  having  been  returned,  or  any  instru- 
ment perfected  by  Lord  Clancarty.  And  it  further  appears  from  a Return  made  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  13th  March,  1839  (Pari.  Pap.  540),  of  sums  advanced  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  various  purposes,  that  in  1825,  a suni  of  £23  Is.  6 d.,  was  paid  for  “Feenagh,”  which,  from  the 
facts  of  the  coincidence  in  other  particulars,  appears  to  be  Tynagh  School,  to  Rev.  S.  Medlicott,  who, 
in  the  books  relative  to  the  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  is  mentioned  as  the 
“ correspondent”  in  this  case. — [28th  February,  1856.] 
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K'dnadee.ma  ; Odkertrini  School. — In  i-eference  to  this  school,  I examined,  upon  oath,  Lord  Clancarty’s 
agent ; I also  inspected  his  books,  and  found  no  entry  of  a lease  made  by  the  late  Lord  Clancarty  in 
trust  to  any  parties  for  the  support  of  the  school  in  question.  In  the  Second  Report  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  Ireland,  1835,  p.  15  d.,  among  the  sources  of  support  of  this  school 
are  enumerated  a house  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  £ 5 subscription,  from  Lord  Clancarty.  It  is 
sufficiently  probable,  however,  that  no  lease  was  actually  executed,  as  in  the  Solicitor’s  Abstract  of 
law  proceedings  relative  to  schools  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Fund,  I find  an  entry  of 
a draft  fee  farm  grant  having  been  forwarded  to  Lord  Clancarty  for  approval,  14th  October,  1S23, 
and  of  a second  having  been  forwarded,  18th  July,  1825;  but  no  entry  of  the  draft  having  been 
returned,  or  an  instrument  perfected  by  Lord  Clancarty.  In  the  Report  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  2 Rep.  1826,  App.  p.  1219,  it  is  stated  that  the  house  was  built  by  his 
Lordship,  and  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  come  before  the  Commissioners. — [28th  February,  1856.] 


County  or  Galway. 

Endowments  not  in 
Operation. 
Killinane ; Illerton. 


Tynagh;  Limehill. 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Iiilnadeema ; 
Cahertrim. 
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County  of  Galway. 

Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Kiltullagh ; Esker. 
Agricultural. 


. Kiltullagh;  Esher  Agricultural  School. — Eighteen  pupils  of  the  labouring  class  receive  their  literary 
instruction  in  the  Esker  National  School,  and  agricultural  training  from  a master  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Board.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  receives  annually,  from  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  the  interest  of  £3,000  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  school.  It  is  applied  in  payment 
of  the  agricultural  teacher,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  This  aid  may,  however,  he  with- 
drawn should  the  Agricultural  Inspector  of  the  National  Board  report  unfavourably  of  the  system 
or  state  of  instruction.  J 

The  £3,000  in  question  were  originally  the  residue  of  monies  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  west  of  Ireland  during  a season  of  distress.  For  some  time  it  was  administered 
as  a loan  fund,  subsequently  it  was  called  in  by  the  Treasury,  and  finally  restored  to  the  county  of 
Galway,  on  condition  that  the  county  authorities  should  fix  upon  some  useful  charity  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.  The  County  Grand  Jury  recommended  its  present  allocation  to  the  Lords  of  the 
lreasury,  and  the  latter  adopted  the  recommendation. — [3rd  December,  1855.] 
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Endowment. 

Net  Ann. 

lal  Income. 

1 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 

From  Laud, 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Annaduff;  Corrick. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £46  3s. 
1 d. ; subscrip- 
tions,£46  3s.la.; 
Sir  Josias  Bow- 
ley,  grant,  25 
July,  1826. 

0 3 9 

3 116 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

Elementary  English ; 

arithmetic. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Annaduff ; Lisduff, 
National,  Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £46 

scriptions,  £46 
3s.  Id. ; LadyDe 
Clifford,  grant, 
29  Dec.,  1825. 

0 S'  9 

3 11  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Sir  Josias  How- 
ley  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Sir  Josias 
Rowley.  Deed. 

English,  including  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
book-keeping. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

Annaduff ; Lisduff, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

- . 

~ 

~ 

S,m.. 

Same. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £120; 
site  from  C.  M. 
St.  George,  1824. 

Site. 

6 17  4 

Carrigallen;  Drurn- 
shangore,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £72 
) 8s.  5 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £36 
18s.  5 d. ; John 
Godley.  grant, 
11  Jan.,  1825. 

1 0 0 

4 5 10 

- 

- 

For  a school  under  regu- 
lation of  grantor.  Letter 
from  Grantor. 

English;  arithmetic; 
Euclid  ; mensuration ; 
bookkeeping. 

Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Carrigallen;  Drum- 
shangore,  Parochial. 

Colonel  Story, 
grant  of  site  and 
money  forbuild- 
ing,  amounting, 
with  subscrip- 
tions, to  £500. 

Site. 

15  10  0 

For  a parish  school  under 
the  Church  Education 
Society.  Letter  from 

— 

Drumreilly ; Corrawal- 
leen,  National. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £27 
13s.  10</. ; Kil- 
dare Place  So- 
ciety, and  sub- 
scriptions, £138 
9s.  2d.  ; John 
Godley,  grant, 
1 Feb.,  1821. 

1 2 19 

6 12  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 

English;  geography;  arith- 

Scriptures  and  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Feenagh. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £41 
10s.  9d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £41 
10s.  9d.  ; James 
Barber,  renew- 
able lease,  1 May, 
1824. 

1 0 0 

3 9 10 

Elementary  English. 
Psalmody. 

Scripture  lessons ; Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Manorhamilton. 

Jas.  John  Master- 
son,  will,  proved 
10  May,  1809, 
residuary  be- 
quest, invested 
in  £900  Govern- 
ment stock. 

27  0 0 

For  education  of  such  of 
poor  of  parish  of  Manor- 
liamilton  as  minister 
and  churchwardens  may 
think  proper. 

Extract  from  Will. 

English;  geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; book- 
keeping. 

Vocal  music  (Hullah). 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Mohill. 

Balance  of  sub- 
scriptions for 
building  school- 
house, remaining 
to  credit  of  trea- 
surer, invested 
in  £235  15s.  5 d. 
Bank  stock  and 
in  Canal  stock, 
producing  £8 
10s.  a-year ; Sir 
II.  M.  Crofton, 
terminable  lease 

0 1 24 

8 10  0 

English;  arithmetic; 
mensuration;  book- 
keeping. 

Psalmody. 

Scripture  lessons;  Church 
catechism. 

5 2 21 
and  2 sites. 

47  8 0 

' 

35  10  0 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Locality 

1 

Endowment. 

p 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 

al  Income. 

Name  of  School. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  P. 

I £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Annaduff;  Aughamore. 

Francis  Nesbit,  lease  for 
three  lives,  or  sixty-one 
years,  1 April,  1825. 

Site. 

j 3 10  0 

~ 

“ 

For  a school,  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
recommended  by  Kildare- place  Society. 

Abstract  of  Lease. 

Cloone ; Diffin. 

Ivildare-place  Society, 
£50 ; subscription,  £40 ; 
Lieut.  R.  W.  Story, 
lease  for91  years,  8Nov. 

1 0 0 

I ' 

i 10  0 

- 

- 

For  use  of  the  public  as  a schoolhouse.  Deed. 

1825. 

Drumreilly. 

John  Percy,  grant,  1 
June,  1823. 

1 0 0 

10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 

selected  by  minister  of  Drumreilly,  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  and  to  children  of 
members  of  Established  Churoh  the  Church 
Catechism,  under  regulation  of  minister. 

Deed. 

Drumreilly;  Killafort. 

John  Percy,  grant,  24 
May,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

_ 

For  resident  schoolmistress  to  instruct  chil- 

dren  committed  to  her  charge,  under  regu- 
lation of  Kildare-place  Society.  Copy  of 

2 0 0 i 

and  2 sites.  | 

9 0 0 

~ 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowment 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Endowment. 

"*  Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
AnnualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Anne 
From  Land 

al  Income. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

. 

Object. 

Jamestown. 

Earl  of  Mountrath. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 
60  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

For  a free  school. 

Report  on  Foundation  Schools,  1835,  p.  548. 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Leitrim. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Anna,  Erasmus  Smith’s 

Annual  income  of 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 lte- 
port,  1835,  p.  548. 

• No  such  school  could  be  discovered  in  Lei- 
1 trim.  Rep.  A.  C.  , 

- 

Drumrcilly. 

House  and  garden 
rent  free. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Iieport, 
1835,  p.  77  a. 

No  school  such  as  described  in  the  1835  Re- 
j port  could  be  found  in  Drumreilly. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

ForEvidenceat  Public 
Court,  vide  6931  et 
seq. 

Mohill. 

House  and  garden 
free,  value  about 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Report, 
1835,  p.  98,  a. 

It  could  not  be  discovered  that  there  is  any 
endowment  in  this  case.  Rep.  A.  C. 

ForEvidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  6910. 
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Operation.  County  of  Leitrim. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

- 

- ' 

- 

No  report,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received.  No  answer  to  Circulars. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

In  ruins. 

The  grantor  supported  the  school  for  many 
years,  but,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  its 
working  and  the  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  it  gradually  declined,  and 
its  support  was  discontinued. 

Answer  to  Circular. 

Grantor  has  since  endowed  and  supports  the 
Carrigallen  Parochial  School. 

Vide  Table  No.  1,  p.  699. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

No  report,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received.  No  answer  to  Circulars. 

In  minister. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

- 

No  report,  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received.  No  answer  to  Circulars. 

Endowments.  [None.] 


Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Leitrim. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  1 Report,  1835,  p.  548, 
quoting  Reports  on  Education,  1809. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  was  unable  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  endowment. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court  re- 
specting the  existence  at  one  time 
of  this  endowment,  vide  6804,  cl 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Leitrim — continued. 


Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Mol, ill. 

' 

House  and  garden 
free,  built  by  sub- 
scription, value, 
about  £6  a year. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Report, 
1835,  p.  98,  a. 

Identical  with  Mohill  School,  in  Table  No. 
1,  p.  698.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  6910. 

Mohill. 

House  and  garden 
free,  value,  about 
£3  a year. 

Same. 

Appears  to  have  been  identical  with  Mohill 
School,  in  Table  No.  1,  p.  698.  Vide  Ex. 
Rep.  A.  C.  p.  702. 

For  Evidence  at  Public 
Court,  vide  6910. 

Outragh. 

Three  acres  of  land, 
and  a schoolhouse 

erection. 

Same,  p.  73  a. 

No  information  obtained  tending  to  show 
that  this  was  an  endowment. 

Rep.  A.  C. 
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Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Annaduff;  Corrick. 


Annaduff;  Lisduff, 
National  Boys'  and 
Girls’. 


Carrigallen;  Drum- 
sliangore,  National. 


Lrumveilly;  Corra- 
wallcen,  National. 


Feenagli. 


Manorhamilton. 


Mofiui. 
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Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1 — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Annaduff;  Cornell  School. — The  school  has  been  too  short  a time  in  operation. under  the  present 
master  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  his  merit  as  a teacher.  The  scholars  know  very  little,  but  the 
fault  cannot  be  said  to  lie  with  the  master  as  yet — [28th  January,  1856.] 

Annaduff;  Lisduff,  National  Soys’  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  attendance  was  small  so  late  as 
eleven  o’clock,  and  in  information  the  scholars  were  very  far  below  the  average  of  National  school 
pupils ; their  reading  was  bad,  their  knowledge  of  parsing  small,  and  of  derivations  equally  so.  This 
applies  to  the  male  and  female  departments  alike.  — [28th  January,  1856.] 

Carrigallen  ; Drumshangore,  National  School. — The  pupils  had  been  dismissed  before  my 
arrival,  I consequently  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  them.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  general 
practice  to  close  school  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock,  p.m.  In  some  places  school  is  not  held  at  all  on 
Saturday [26th  January,  1856.] 

Drunireilly ; Corrawalleen,  National  School. — The  children  appear  to  have  been  indifferently 
taught,  or  at  least  to  be  indifferent  scholars,  in  this  school.  They  answered  scarcely  any  of  my 
questions  in  derivation,  the  meaning  of  words,  grammar,  or  geography.  It  was  altogether  one  of 
the  least  promising  specimens  of  a National  school  I have  seen. 

The  master,  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  is  very  young,  and  as  yet  only, on  probation  with 
the  Board — [29th  January,  1856.] 

Feenagh  School. — This  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  operation.  There  were  only  two 
children  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  the  master  was  away  in  search  (as  he  replied 
to  my  inquiries  on  his  return),  of  some  of  his  pupils. — [29th  January,  1856.] 

Manorhamilton  School. — The  general  answering  was  of  average  merit,  where  the  pupils  had 
received  instruction  on  the  matter  of  the  examination.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  answers 
were  as  random  as  any  I have  heard : one  pupil  told  me  there  were  three  empires  in  Europe, 
namely,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; another  said  Bordeaux  was  seated  on  the  Shannon.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  derivations,  and  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  very  limited. 

Making  allowance  for  the  small  supply  of  books,  and  for  the  short  period  during  which  the  pupils 
have  been  under  their  present  master,  the  result  of  my  examination  was  not  discouraging.  I have 
to  observe  that  the  geography  used  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  is  of  far  too  elementary 
a character  for  the  more  advanced  pupils. — [4tli  February,  1856.] 

Mohill  School. — By  the  lease  conveying  the  school-site  Sir  II.  M.  Crofton  “grants  and  demises 
to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hyde,  and  his  heirs,  the  schoolhouse  in  Mohill,  and  the  garden,  containing  in 
all  one  rood,  Irish  plantation  measure,  during  the  term,  space,  and  time  that  the  said  Arthur  Hyde 
should  continue  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Mohill,  he  and  his  heirs  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  Id.” 

In  this  way  the  lease  has  been  made  not  to  the  Rector  in  his  corporate  character,  but  to  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Hyde  absolutely. 

The  schoolmaster  also  enjoys  the  interest  of  £235  15s,  5 d.,  Bank  stock,  amounting  to  £7  10s. 
yearly,  and  £ 1 per  annum  dividend  upon  canal  stock ; these  sums  so  invested,  being  the  balance  of 
moneys  contributed  by  different  parties  towards  the  erection  of  the  school,  and  remaining  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasurers  after  the  completion  of  the  schoolhouse. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  instruction,  the  pupils  had  very  little  idea  of  grammar  and  none  of 
geography : Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Roosky  were  the  only  towns  mentioned  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  situated  near  the  Shannon.  I could  not  draw  any  of  those  examined,  even  by  broad 
hints,  to  name  Limerick,  Athlone,  or  Killaloe.  They  knew  nothing  of  derivations  and  scarce 
any  thing  of  the  meaning  of  words. — [28th  January,  1856.] 


Alleged  Endowments  TABLE,  No.  5 ALLEGED  ENDOWMENTS  INQUIRED  INTO. 

inquired  into. 

kjohm  Mohill  School. — The  evidence  I have  collected  regarding  this  school  is  inconsistent  with  several 

particulars  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  1835.  Francis  Reynolds 
is  there  stated  to  have  been  the  master,  and  the  schoolhouse  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  that 
in  which  William  M‘Carroll  was  master. 

My  informant,  successor  to  William  M‘Carroll,  and  master  of  Mohill  school,  endowed  by  Sir  H. 
Morgan  Ci’ofton,  Bart.,  states  that  the  school  in  question  was  only  the  female  department  of  William 
M'Carroll’s  school,  and  in  charge  of  a mistress  named  Frances  Reynolds.  It  is  therefore  included 
in  the  Crofton  endowment. — [28th  January,  1856.] 
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[Province  of 


Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

1 

| Net  Annual  Income. 

Locality 
Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

! Estimated 
| Annual  Value 
[ of  School 
j Premises. 

From  Land. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  it.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aghagower;  Knappa, 
National. 

Marquess  of  Sligo, 
lease  for  99 
years,  1852. 

, Site. 

5 18  7 

On  trust  for  endowment 
and  support  of  a school. 
Lease ; Hep.  si.  C. 

English,  according  to 
system  of  National 
Board. 

Plain  work  and  knitting. 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Aghagower;  Letter- 
brook,  N ational,  Girls. 

Marquess  of  Sligo, 
lease  for  31 
years,  31  Dec., 
1852. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

On  trust  for  endowment 
and  support  of  a school. 
Lease;  Hep.  A.  C. 

Very  elementary  English. 
Plain  needlework  and 
knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Aghagower;  St, 
Joseph's,  National. 

Marquess  of  Sligo, 
lease  for  31 
years,  12  Feb., 
1850. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

On  trust  for  endowment 
and  support  of  a school. 
Lease;  Hep.  A.  C. 

English,  according  to 
system  of  National 

Plain  work,  embroidery, 
and  knitting. 

Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism. 

Aglisli ; Cloonkeen. 

1 Alex.  M‘Donnell 
andothers,  lease 

August,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

In  trust  for  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  of  Ire- 
land Lease. 

- 

Ballisnkeery ; Mulla- 
farry,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  1. 
Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neralEndowments, 
p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  governors, 

£276  18s.  5 £<f.  ; 

Earl  of  Arran, 
grant,  5 Nov., 
1811. 

3 0 38 

11  10  10 

(Salary 
from  gene- 
ral fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  with 
English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of 
Governors.  Deed. 

English,  including  book- 
keeping and  mensu- 

Scriptures ; Church  ca- 
techism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Castlebar. 

Lord  Lieutenant’s 
School  Building 
Fund,  £83  Is. 
6 $d. ; subscrip- 
tions, £120; 

site  from  Lord 

Site. 

6 11  10 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic; geography. 
Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Claremorris ; Kilcolman, 
Parochial,  Boys.  j 

L.  L.  Fund,  £109 
16s.  ll<f. ; sub- 
scriptions, £109 
16s.  I Id. ; Right 
IIon.D.Browne, 
grant,  8 Nov., 

1 2 19 

8 i 2 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children, select-- 
ed  by  Minister  of  ICil- 
colman,  conjointly  with 
others,  and  the  survivor 
of  them,  or  by'  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister, conjointly  with 
others,  as  above.  Deed. 

Elementary  English. 
Scripture  lessons. 

Claremorris ; Kilcolman, 
Parochial,  Girls. 

Identical  with 
preceding. 

j 

~ 

s‘“- 

Elementary  English. 
Plain  and  fancy  work. 
Scripture  lessons. 

•Crossmolina,  Parocliial, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £115 
7s.  8 d.;  subscrip- 
tions, £184  12s. 
id. ; Elizabeth 
Palmer,  grant, 
11  May,  1827. 

3 0 38 

12  4 9 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed byminister, conjointly 
with  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister  and  grantor. 

Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; book-keeping. 
Church  catechism,  to 
Church  children. 

Crossmolina,  Parochial, 

...  ( 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

— 

s«™. 

Same,  with  the  addition 
of  plain  and  ornamental 
needlework. 
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— 

Master. 

School.  i 

Pupils. 

" 

3 

S ft 

Number.  | 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Annual  j 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and  ! 
Annual 
Value  of  : 

ii 

fi 

£s-l 

glj 

.g'i 

’lay-ground  • 

< 3 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

j 

Presbyterian. 

Others. 

Charges. 

&C. 

£ s.  d. 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

8 0^  0 
mistress. 

National  Board. 

School  fees, 

181 

Small. 

119 

119 

Pree;  a 
a few  pay 
from 

4s.  to  10s. 

Satisfactory  ; but 
attendance  irre- 
gular. 

Vide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assistant 
Commissioner,  p. 

Same. 

12  0 0 

A small 
gratuity 
from  the 

87 

Small. 

20 

85 

85 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  712. 

Same. 

17  0 0 

8 °h° 
mistress. 

Same. 

None. 

91 

91 

4s.  4 d.  to 
6s.  6d. ; 

free. 

Not  satisfactory : 
but  neatness  and 
order  attended 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  712. 

- 

- 

- - 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Not  inspected  owing 
to  lateness  of 
period  when  deed 
was  received. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

15  0 0 

Apart- 
ments  and 
garden,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 

governors, 

£5. 

15 

31 

17 

12 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C 
p.  712. 

- 

20  0 0 

Rector* 

ments,  £2. 

132 

- 

Kom. 

20 

37 

33 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
6080,  also  6107,  el 
seq. 

In  minister,  con- 
jointly with 

others,  and  the 
survivor  of  them. 

Deed. 

8 0 0 

Rcv.J.W.Moore. 

80 

11 

21 

12 

9 

Free. 

Scholars  absent. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  712. 

Same. 

18  0 0 

Mr.  Paget,  £10; 
London  Ladies’ 
Hibernian  So- 
ciety, £8. 

ments  and 
land,  £i. 

8C 

- 

None. 

10 

20 

,3 

- 

- 

Free. 

Scholars  absent. 
Vide  Ex.Rep.A. C. 
p.  712. 

In  minister,  con- 
jointly with 
grantor.  Deed. 

10  0 0 

Sir  W.  H.  R. 
Palmer,  Bart. 

Apartments 
and  garden, 

: 10C 

76 

90 

20 

70 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  713. 

s*“- 

10  0 0 

S»me. 

10C 

- 

62 

L 

62 

14 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsati:  fae- 

Vide  Ex.Rep.A. C. 
p.  713. 

Vol.  III. 
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Table  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

Locality 
ame  of  School. 

Net  Ann 

ual  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

i 1 From  Trus1 
Funds. 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

A.  K.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Killala , Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neral Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  governors, 
£276  18s.  bid.; 
Bishop  of  Killala 
and  Achonry, 
grant,  1 Nov. 
1811. 

1 2 19 

9 18  5 

(Sakuy 
from  gene 
ral  fund.) 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  se- 
lected by  governors, 
Church  catechism,  to- 
gether with  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regu- 
lation of  governors. 

Deed. 

English  j arithmetic ; 
mensuration ; Euclid ; 
book-keeping. 

Scripture  lessons;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 

Kilmoremoy,  Parochial, 
Boys. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £92 
6s.  2d. ; Rev. 
Jos.Verschoyle, 
grant,  20  Oct. 
1823. 

0 3 29 

6 9 4 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Deed. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic ; mensuration ; 
Euclid;  book-keeping. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Kilmoremoy,  Parochial, 
Girls. 

Identical  withpre- 
ceding. 

Same. 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography;  arith- 
metic. 

Needlework. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Newport,  Parochial. 

Rev.  Agroondi- 
sham  Vesey, 
will,  4 July, 
1786,  £625,  of 
which  £500  now 

invested  and  pro- 
ducing £20  a- 
year. 

20  0 0 

Towards  procuring  a 
sclioolhouse  and  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  an 
English  school  in  New- 
port, according-  to  a 
scheme  to  be  planned 
by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  and  Sir  Neal 
O’Donnell.  Will. 

Reading ; writing;  Eng- 
lish grammar;  geo- 
graphy; arithmetic. 
Scriptures. 

Turlough,  Eree. 

L.L.  Fund,  £55 
7 s.  8 d.;  Kildare- 
place  Society 
and  subscrip- 
tions,£83  Is.  6cf; 
one  acre  from 
Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, 1823. 

1 0 0 

5 3 0 

Elementary  English. 
Plain  and  fancy  needle- 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

Westport,  National, 
Boys. 

L.L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £184 
12s.  id. ; Mar- 
garet  M'Hugh, 
assignment  of 
renewable  lease, 
27  Aug.,  1823. 

Site. 

8 16  2 

For  endowment  of  school. 
Lease;  Rep.  A.  C. 

English,  according  to  the 
National  system ; arith- 
metic; algebra;  men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
Roman  Catholic  cate- 

Total, 

11  2 23 
and  6 sites. 

85  7 1 

20  0 0 
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Operation.  County  of  Mayo — continued. 


Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Reli 

gion. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

Nature  and 
Annual 
Value  of 

Emoluments. 

'n'-O 

Z u 

S'J 

Playground 

Average  during 
current  year. 

On  Roll. 

United  Church. 

d 

i 

1 

6 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 

£ s.  d. 

In  governors. 

Deed. 

22  0 0 

Governors. 

merits  and 
garden, 
£10. 

Small. 

17 

25 

23 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  713. 

In  minister.  Deed 

10  0 0 

Rev.  Mr.  Vers- 
choyle. 

Apartments 
and  land, 
£5. 

105 

- 

None. 

32 

12 

- 

- 

Free. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  713. 

s.™. 

12  0 0 

s™. 

- 

105 

- 

None. 

19 

34 

13 

21 

- 

- 

Free. 

Not  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex'.  Rep.  A.C. 
P-  713. 

In  lord  of  manor 
of  Burrishoole, 
with  licence  of 
Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Will. 

18  0 0 

Marquess  of  Sli- 
go's agent. 

ments  and 
garden,  £5. 

103 

- 

» 

56 

10 

« 

i 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory  ; but 
discipline  defec- 

VideEx.Rep.A.  C. 
p.  713. 

- 

20  0 0 

20  0 0 
Mistress. 

Kev.  Mr.  Stoney. 
Same. 

House,  £4 ; 
London 
Ladies' 
Hibernian 
Society, 
occasional 
gratuity  of 
£8. 

91 

- 

U„e. 

32 

63 

20 

43 

- 

" 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

Vidlkx.Rep.A.C. 
p.  713. 

For  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
6083,  also  61 07,  et 

In  local  patron, 
with  approval  of 
National  Board. 
Rules,  1855. 

24  0 0 

17  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 

garden,  £5; 
School  fees. 

Small. 

116 

265 

265 

Free ; a 
few  pay 

10s. 

Satisfactory ; but 
superintendence 
deficient. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  718. 

1669 

— 

525 

1045 

230 

812 

3 

" 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 

~~ 

Locality 

1 Estimated 
! Annual  Value 
1 of  School 
j Premises. 

Net  Anm 

lal  Income. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballina;  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Killala 
and  Achonry. 

Stat.  12  Eliz.  cli.  1.  Ir. 
(1570)  ; Stat.  53  Geo. 
III.  ch.  107,  SS.  22,  24  ; 
Order  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant in  Council,  1 7 April, 
1S24. 

46  3 1 

For  a free  school,  in  which  children  of  resi- 
dents in  diocese,  of  whatever  religious  per- 
suasion, are  entitled  to  a classical  educatipn 
as  day  scholars,  free  of  expense ; the  master 
being  at  liberty  to  receive  voluntary  remu- 
neration from  such  as  choose  to  pay.  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland , Report, 
1831. 

Baltin  robe. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £83  Is.  61  d.; 
subscriptions,  £83  Is. 
(ihd.  ; Colonel  Cuffe, 
grant,  10  March,  1826. 

I 2 19 

1 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Ballisakeery ; Bally- 
broony. 

John  Perkins,  lease  for 
three  lives,  31  March, 
1824. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

- 

- 

For  a school  for  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  conducted  on  principles  recom- 
mended by  Iiildare-placc  Society.  Lease. 

Iiilgeevcr;  Tully. 

■William  Garvey,  lease 
for  3 lives,  and  31  years 
after  the  death  of  the 
survivor,  26  May,  1825. 

0 2 0 

3 10  0 

~ 

In  trust  for  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Lease. 

Lackan. 

Roger  Palmer,  will,  14 
May,  1827,  £300,  and  in 
default  of  payment  of 
interest,  a rent-charge 
of  £18. 

Rent-charge. 

18  0 0 

The  interest  of  bequest  to  pay  a school- 
master to  instruct  the  poor  children  of 
parish  of  Lackan.  Extract  from  Will. 

2 0 19 
site  and  rent- 
charge. 

8 12  4 

64  3 1 

Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Locality  and  Name  of  SchooL 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income.  | 

J From  Laud. 

| From  Trust 

Acliill. 

James  Hnffington,  will,  proved  26  Novem-  1 
ber,  1851,  remainder  of  property. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Estimated 

Net  Annu 

ai  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

From  Trust 
Funds.  ; 

A.  R.  p. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  j 

Ballinrobe,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Michael  Cuffe,  grant. 

1 0 0 

1 0 O 

For  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry  and  house- 
j wifery,  or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
■ manual  occupations  ; in  Scriptures  and  in 
I principles  of  Protestant  Established  religion. 

Charter. 

Castlebar,  Classical. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  will, 
proved  25  March,  1725, 
£150,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  £200. 

6 0 0;  For  support  of  a Scriptural  Charity  School  in 
the  town  of  Castlebar,  under  management  of 
I Bishop  of  Diocese,  landlord,  and  minister 
| of  Castlebar.  Extract  from  Will. 
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Operation.  County  of  Mayo. 


Master’s  Appointment. 

Sclioolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

Remarks. 

In  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Stat.  12  Elk.  eh.  1. 

None. 

No  appointment  ever  made  by  Lord  Lieu-  j 
tenant ; no  sclioolhouse  ever  built  by  Grand 
Jury. 

Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry,  5 Report, 
1827,  p.  17.  Annual  Reports' of  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  1829,  1830,  1831,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  no  appointment  having 
been  made  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  endow- 
ment has  not  been  paid  by  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

Removed  about  twenty 
years  since. 

The  present  proprietor  states,  that  his  father 
ceased  to  support  the  school,  in  consequence 
of  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  pupils 
caused  by  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop.  Rep.  A.  C. 

It  appears  that  the  present  proprietor  is 
willing  to  make  an  arrangement  as  to  the 
endowment. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  714. 

~ 

No  report  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
lease  was  received.  No  answer  to  circulars. 

- 

In  existence. 

There  has  been  no  school  held  in  the  school- 
house  for  more  than  nine  years.  The  house 
has  been  remodelled,  and  is  in  possession 
of  grantor's  heirs.  Answer  tv  Circular. 

No  report  owing  to  lateness  of  period  when 
deed  was  received. 

In  Thomas  Palmer,  trus- 
Extract  from  Will. 

The  endowment  was  paid  by  trustee  till 
1815,  when  the  prevalent  distress  rendered 
him  unable  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  714. 

Endowment.  County  of  Mayo. 


Object. 

Nature  of  Contingency. 

Remarks. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  most  deserving  objects  I 

In  case  no  survivor  named  in  will  should  be 

Nothing  has  been  ascertained  respecting  this 
endowment,  save  that  it  is  not  in  operation. 

testator  s executors  may  agree  on,  as  orphans, 
or  widows,  or  schools,  particularly  Trinity 
and  Achill.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

left  to  enjoy  the  remainder. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Mayo. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

' 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  1 Rep.,  1835,  App.,  p.  550, 
quoting  Reports  on  Charter  Schools,  1759. 

Suppressed  in  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
a satisfactory  reuewal  of  the  land  attached  to  the  school.  The 
premises  and  land  attached  were  ordered  to  be  given  up  to 
Lord  Tvrawley  in  the  same  year. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

In  the  Report  on  the  authority  on 
which  inquiry  was  instituted,  the 
land  is  stated  to  be  thirty-four 
acres.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  return  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Incorporated  Society, 
that  there  was  only  one  acre  of 
this  an  endowment. 

Same,  quoting  Reports  on  Schools,  1788. 

All  trace  of  this  endowment  and  of  its  securities  (which  were,  in 
1786,  deposited  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam)  is  now  lost. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  714. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
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Table,  No.  4 — Endowments 


Endowment. 

Locality 

Estimated 
AnnualValue 
of  School 
Premises. 

| Net  Annual  Income.  | 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust  | 

Object. 

Castlebar,  Protestant 
Charter. 

Earl  of  Lucan,  grant. 

3 0 38 

Same  as  that  ofBallinrobe  Charter  School 
p.  708. 

Kilcommon ; Holly- 
mount  Agricultural. 

£3,000  expended  on  house 
by  Mansion-house  Kelief 
Committee  in  1822 ; an 
acre  of  land  given  by  Mr. 
Lindsay. 

1 0 0 

91  0 0 

- 

- 

- 

Kilgeever;  Fallduff. 

Julia  Garvey,  lease  for  21 
years,  15  April,  1825. 

Site. 

3 10  0 

— ! 

In  trust  for  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Deed. 

Kilgeever;  Bundor- 
ragha. 

Edward  Coyle  Burke,  will, 
proved  9 December,  1846, 
£50. 

- 

1 10  0 

The  interest  to  be  applied  to  educate  the  poor 
children  of  Bundurra  district. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

hoiiisburgh. 

Same,  £100. 

3 0 0 

Interest  to  be  applied  by  parish  priest  for  sup- 
port of  a school  in  Louisburgh. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Ougkaval ; Drummin. 

Same,  £100. 

3 0 0 

For  same,  in  neighbourhood  of  Drummin 
chapel,  or  for  any  other  improvement  that 
the  parish  priest  of  Westport  may  see  neces- 
sary for  said  chapel.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Westport,  Sunday. 

Same,  £100. 

— 

3 0 0 

Interest  to  be  applied  for  clothing  the  poor  chil- 
dren attending  the  Sunday  school  held  in 
Westport  chapel.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

and  site. 

98  14  9 

16  10  0 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Mayo. 


Name  of  School.  j 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Baltina,  Girls. 

James  Daly,  will, 
proved  2 March, 
1847,  devising  his 
interest  in  the  plot 
given  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Bury  for  the 
site  of  school-house. 

Books  of  Bequest  Board,  con- 
taining extracts  from  wills. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  could  obtain  no 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
devise.  Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  714. 

Burrishoole. 

Sir  Neil  O’Donnell 
donation  of  £200 
for  endowing  this 
school. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  550. 

This  school  is  identical  with  Newport  Paro- 
chial School;  Vide  Table  No.  1,  p.  706. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

~ 

Castlebar,  Classical. 

An  annual  income  of 
£20  granted  -by 
Lord  Lucan. 

Same,  quoting  Reports  on  Edu- 
cation, 1809. 

This  school  is  identical  with  Castlebar 
Classical  School,  in  Table  No.  4,  p.  708; 
during  continuance  of  that  school  theEarl 
of  Lucan  paid  the  master  £20  per  annum, 
but  this  payment  was  purely  voluntary. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6078. 

Castlebar. 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
this  locality. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  ; 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  550. 

No  information  could  be  procured  with  re- 
ference to  the  revenues  alluded  to. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

" 

Cong ; Funsanagh. 

Endowment  to  the 
amount  of  £80  a- 
year. 

Answer  to  circular. 

\ So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  appro- 
priation to  school  purposes  is  perfectly 
voluntary.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Drummonahan ; Bal- 

A house  and  two 
acres  of  land,  by 
grant  from  the  late 
Colonel  Cuffe. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ireland,  2 Rep.  1835,  p.  ' 
60  d. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  pre- 
mises were  secured  to  educational  pur- 
poses. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.p.  714. 

~ 

Hollymount. 

An  annual  income  of 
£6,  bequest  of  Mrs. 
M.  Ladovize,  1806, 
for  charities  gene- 
rally. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep. 
1835,  App.  p.  550. 

This  bequest  consisted  of  a sum  of  £200, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
equally  between  the  parishes  of  Lucan, 
in  County  of  Dublin,  and  Hollymount,  in 
County  of  Mayo,  in  purchase  of  warm 
clothing  for  the  poor ; Protestants  to  be 
preferred. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6084, 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Mayo— continued. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Reports  from  Commissioners  of  Board  of 
Education,  1807-12,  p.  69. 

School  suppressed  in  1810  as  one  of  the  least  favourably  circum- 
stanced of  the  Society's  schools.  In  same  year  Society  agreed 
to  surrender  its  interest  in  the  land  and  premises. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

Besides  the  endowment  in  perpe- 
tuity, there  were  9a.  2r.  4p. 
attached  to  school,  and  held  under 
lease,  which  were  surrendered  at 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
6075. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  Ire- 
land, 2 Report,  1835,  p.  64  d. 

The  school  was  supported  by  contributions  from  the  local  gentry, 
who  were  entitled  to  have  agricultural  pupils  trained  at  the 
rate  of  £10  a-year  for  each.  In  course  of  time  it  failed,  and 
the  lease  was  surrendered  to  the  proprietor.  The  house  is  now 
in  possession  of  a Scotch  agriculturist,  who  holds  it  under  lease. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 

Deed  in  custody  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

the  endowment  lias  expired.  The  school  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  nine  years.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Books  of  Bequest  Board  containing  Ex- 
tracts from  wills. 

The  assets  of  the  testator  have  been  irrecoverably  wasted  by  the 
executor,  now  in  America.  Rep,  A.  C. 

- 

S-e. 

Same. 

- 

Same. 

e*„„ 

- 

Same. 

S-ne. 

- 

Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Mayo — continued. 


Name  of  School.  aUeSed  Endowment. 


Description  of  I Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 


Unascertained  re-  Select  Committee  of  Commons, 
venues  attaching  to  on  Foundation  Schools.  1 Rep. 
this  locality.  1835,  App.  p.  550. 


Kilglass ; Frankford.  Endowment  by  Dr.  Same ; quoting  Reports  on  Edu- 
Valentine  for  a cation,  1809. 

Protestant  charity 
school,  producing 
£52  10s.  a year. 

Kilglass;  Frankford.  Grant  of  two  acres  of  Same. 

land  by  Bishop  of 
Killala. 

Kilmolara;  Neale,  Free.  A house  and  garden  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
rent  free.  tion,  Ireland,  2 Report,  1835, 

66  d. 

Lackan,  Roman  Catho-  An  annual  income  Returns  to  orders  of  the  House  ! 

lie.  of  £15  by  bequest  of  Commons  for  Accounts  re- 

from  the  late  Mrs.  lating  to  Diocesan  and  Parish 
Palmer.  Schools  in  Ireland,  1823,  p.  32. 

Mayo  County — Mar-  Free  houses  and  gar-  Commissioners  of  Public  In-  ' 
quess  of  Sligo's  dens.  struction,  Ireland,  2 Rep., 

schools.  1835,  and  Answers  to  Circulars. 

i Aasleigh,  Boys. 

Aasleigh,  Girls. 

Ardgommon. 

Ayle. 

Bundurra,  Girls. 

Bunlahinch. 

Carrowhowley. 

Kilmaclasser,  Girls. 

Knappa,  Boys. 

Knappa,  Girls. 

Slingon. 

Westport,  Boys. 

Westport.  Girls.  | 


It  appears  probable  that  this  is  identical 
with  Ivilcommon  Hollymount  Agricultural 
School  in  Table  No.  4,  p.  710.  Rep.  A.  C. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  with  re- 
gard to  the  revenues  alluded  to ; the  autho- 
rity quoted  gives  no  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  the  application  or  existence  of  the  sum, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Identical  with  Kilglass,  Dr.  "Valentine's 
school  which  appears  in  County  of  Sligo, 
Table  No.  1,  p.  726.  Rep.  A.  C. 
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Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Mayo — continued. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
^ alleged  Endowment. 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Minola,  Protestant, 
Charter. 

Sir  John  Browne,  1 
grant  of  ten  acres 
of  land. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Re- 
port, 1 835,  App.  p.  550,  quoting 
Reports  on  Charter  Schools, 

From  the  return  received  from  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  this  school  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  same  name  in 
County  of  Galway,  Table  No.  4,  p.  688. 

Ncwport-Pralt. 

Unascertained  re- 
venues attaching  to 
this  locality. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Re- 
port, 1835,  j>.  550. 

This  endowment  is  identical  with  that  of 
Newport  Parochial  School,  in  Table  No.  1 , 
]>.  706.  Rej>.  A.  C. 

- 

Swineford. 

Grant  from  L.  I*. 
Fund ; subscrip- 
tions ; site  from  Sir 
W.  Brabazon. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  1 Report,  1825, 
App.  p.  657. 

It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, either  that  the  land  was  in  fact 
granted  or  the  money  paid.  The  present 
proprietor  lias  purchased  the  property 
under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  free 
from  any  endowment,  if  such  ever  existed. 

Rep.  A.  C- 

Turlough,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Free. 

A free  house  and 
half  an  acre  of  land. 

Commissioners  of  Public  In-  i 
struction,  Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  79d. 

It  appears  that  the  allocation  described  was 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  tlio 
then  Roman'Catholic  curate  of  the  dis- 
trict. Rep.  A.  C. 

County  of  Mayo. 

Endowments 
in  Operation. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1 Endowments  in  Operation. 


Aghagower ; Knappa 
National. 


Agliagower ; Letter- 
brook"  National, 
Girls. 


Aghagower ; St. 
Joseph’s,  National. 


Baliisakeery ; Mulla- 
farry.  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 


Castlebar. 


Clarcmorris ; Kilcol- 
man,  Parochial, 
Bovs  and  Girls. 


Aghagower ; Knappa,  National  School. — The  principal  thing  to  be  complained  of  in  this 
school  was  the  poor  attendance.  The  pupils  being  the  children  of  small  farmers  or  agricultural 
labourers,  were,  in  many  instances,  detained  by  their  parents  to  dig  and  store  potatoes,  and  this 
was  observable  particularly  of  the  senior  boys ; the  entire  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  two  highest 
classes,  being  absent.  Such  of  the  others  as  I examined  had  some  knowledge  of  derivations,  read 
and  parsed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  The  answering  in  geography  was  not  very  bad. 

The  school  is  only  in  process  of  formation,  and  the  attendance  of  girls  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
considerable  to  entitle  them  to  a mistress.  The  schoolroom  intended  for  them  is  consequently 
unoccupied,  and  their  proficiency  is  not  remarkable.  They,  however,  spelled  very  well. — [I2th 
November,  1855.] 

Aghagower  ; Letterbrook,  National,  Girls’  School. — The  senior  children  were  absent,  and  those 
whom  I examined  were  quite  deficient,  unless  in  spelling.  I think  it  unfortunate  that  the  mistress 
cannot  have  apartments  attached  to  the  schoolhouse  in  this  and  some  other  instances.  The  mistress 
seemed  well-disposed  and  attentive,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a person  so  disinterestedly  zealous  as  to 
get  a new  school  into  working  order,  with  no  higher  inducement  than  £ 12  per  annum,  while  she  is 
obliged  to  live  in  a wretched  hovel. — [13th  November,  1855.] 

Aghagoioer  ; St.  Joseph’s,  National  School. — The  answering  was  poor  in  everything  but  spelling; 
few  appeared  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words ; some  plainly  knew  it,  but  were  at  a loss  to  express 
themselves.  Most  could  point  out  the  parts  of  speech,  but  understood  nothing  of  construction.  The 
attempt  at  writing  from  dictation  was  wretched. 

Here,  as  in  the  schools  of  this  class  generally,  I was  told  that  the  senior  pupils  were  engaged  in 
helping  their  parents  to  store  potatoes ; and  therefore  the  pupils  I examined  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  average  sample.  I saw  in  the  report  book  very  favourable  entries  from  visitors.  They 
were  usually  in  general  terms,  and  particularly  commended  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  pupils. 
The  same  matter  of  commendation  was  observable  to-day — [13th  November,  1855.] 

Baliisakeery,  Mulla-farry,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English  School. — With  reference  to  this  school  I 
have  only  to  observe  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  a state  of  complete  decay.  The  pupils  ■were  ignorant  of 
everything  upon  which  I examined  them.  One  girl  only  seemed  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of 
reading  and  spelling. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  there  is  no  life  or  vigour  in  the  inspection  or  administration  of  the  school, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  wretched  attendance  on  this,  not  a market- 
day. — [20th  November,  1855.] 

Castlebar  School. — This  school  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  p.  1 256,  as  the  school  of  Aglish,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
Fund.  The  master  is  not  a well-informed  man,  but  he  can  hardly  be  made  responsible  for  the  pitiable 
state  in  which  I found  the  school,  as  he  has  been  only  a few  weeks  appointed. 

The  pupils  are  in  a state  of  utter  ignorance,  unless  that  they  can  spell  their  way  a little  through 
the  trifling  books  in  their  hands. — [17th  March,  1856.] 

Claremorris ; Kilcolman,  Parochial,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools The  scholars  were  all  absent, 

this  being  market-day ; of  course  I am  unable  to  speak  to  their  proficiency,  or  the  reverse ; but 
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to  particularize  their  .7  fT™'  **  ■*"  Cr,«,moli„..  F„- 

SSf>  .■*.“*-?  '•T*®* 

^Icotr^r|^ 

S5&S55S^»^^^5l!0,*r-  I."?““d“ndlesin  boitles,  .nd.tnw.  of  tnlW 
® ® , 1 e n . s , , the  latter*  1 ilfi  master  informed  me  that  he  keeps  a night  school  which 

7^l^r^^hr™Td-  The  schoolrooms,  especially  that  ofthe  A £ffi£S 
t may  ^ qmte  .a  wreck-  The  a«*7 ot' thc  school  appears  to  be 

St.  George,  respective!;,-  differ  JS£  ' &■?£«££*£&  “e 

t iSS  tl?  ?’  I'  “,i°”1  B°”d  ■ — Mr.  St.  George  ete.es,  ,ha”t  i.Egh  not 
;!Zt  £ of  the  National  system,  and  much  preferring  other  systems,  he  was  willing 

/ the  of  file” school  with  the  Netiom'l  5“ Sir  Hog"  pSmer'it  ™ .“pposed  vvould 

visfed" ' rnSThfraoeoB™ ’f  if ” JS',‘  “ one  0|'  tl,e  b'»f  managed  schools  I have  Kill.le,  Em.mii, 

visited.  With  the  exception  of  the  derivation  of  words,  which  the  master  frankly  stated  he  did  not  Smith's,  English, 
teach  his  pupils,  I found  thc  proficiency  of  those  whom  I examined  very  considerable.  They  wrote 
from  dictation  better  than  most  I have  met  with,  but  seemed  rather  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  ot  arithmetic.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  operation  seems  quite  mechanical:  and  in  addition  of 


connexion 
altogethci 
to  coni 


fractions  for  instance,  or  in  the  reduction  of  fractions  to  a common  denominator,  unless  the  figures 
be  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  pupil  is  disconcerted;  and  not  one  in  fifty  understands  that  in  the 
latter  process  you  must  produce  new  fractions  equivalent  to  the  original. 

The  promising  state  of  this  school  is  entirely  owing  to  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  master; 

— pOth  November111!  855  ]7  gilV°  * correct  meaninS  of  each  word,  and  parsed  readily  and  well. 

sloS°riSwukSa^f ' °li imdTGirls’  f^ol.,- In  the  boys’  school  nothing  could  be  more  Kilmoremoy,  Paro- 

over  n hht  P rP  Wl  iu  U 1 “w-  1 sa>’  the  PuPlls  knew  nothing ; they  stumbled  chial,  Boys  & Girls. 

over  a little  reading,  and  made  an  attempt  at  spelling,  but  knew  nothing  thoroughly.  In  the  girls’ 

school  the  answering  was  slightly  better,  and  the  mistress  seemed  clever  and  zealous;  but  as  yet 

her  teaching  has  not  brought  out  any  thing  like  proficiency  in  her  pupils;  one  onlv  made  some 

Oood  answer.-,  m geography ; none  knew  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  words  in  a verse  of  the  Bible. 

— [lyth  November,  I800.J 

Newport,  Parochial  School. -The  attendance  was  very  thin  when  my  visit  commenced  fat  Newport.  Parochial 
eleven  o clock),  and  it  was  only  during  its  course  that  the  pupils  began  to  drop  in.  One  was  engaged  ' 
in  sweeping  the  floor,  and  some  had  been  previously  sent  to  the  rectorv  on  an  errand.  At  this  period 
of  the  year  attendance  is  irregular  everywhere,  hut,  I think,  less  pains  than  usual  have  been  taken 
to  enforce  it  here.  Hie  pupils  knew  nothing  of  derivations,  and  scarce  any  thing  of  parsing  They 
read  very  tolerably,  and  spelled  well ; one  wrote  very  correctly  from  dictation,  and  all  that  I examined 
answered  respectably  in  geography,  with  one  exception— [15th  November,  1855.] 

Tur  lough,  Free  School.— Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  widow  of  the  late  proprietor,  states  that  one  of  her  Turlough,  Free, 
late  husband  s ancestors,  being  a strict  tenant  for  life,  executed  a conveyance  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  111  exercise  of  his  own  power,  previous  to  the  50th  Geo.  III.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  liad  not  the 
instrument  in  her  possession,  and  could  not  describe  its  exact  nature.  She  should  not  have  cared 
to  open  the  question,  but  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Stoney,  who 
wished  to  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  school.  Under  existing  circumstances  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald was  anxious  to  evict  Mr.  Stoney.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  statement,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
the  evidence  of  the  original  reports  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  F mid,  kept  by  John  Litton,  Esq.,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  approved  in 
1823  a grant  of  £60  (Irish),  on  condition  of  a grant  of  an  acre  of  land  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  and  of 
a house  being  built  according  to  the  estimate  of  £120,  subsequently  reduced  to  £100. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  instruction,  the  answering  in  the  school  was  miserably  bad;  perhaps 
in  strictness  1 should  say  there  were  no  answers  given.  Thc  pupils  had  never  been  taught  grammar, 
the  derivation  of  words,  or  geography.  Their  instruction  is  limited  to  a little  reading  writing  and 
arithmetic,  in  each  of  which  they  were  quite  deficient.— [18th  November,  1855.]  ° ’ 

Westport.  National  Boys’  School— There  is  no  particular  defeet  observable  in  tbe  management  Westport,  National 
ot  the  school.  I he  rules  of  the  National  Board  seem  to  he  strictlv  adhered  to,  and  the  pupils  appeared  B°ys. 
generally  docile  and  attentive.  A good  proportion  of  them  wrote  rapidly  and  correctly  from  dicta- 
tion, understood  the  derivations  of  rather  difficult  words,  and  parsed  quite  accurately.  They  under- 
stood, however,  nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  operations  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

The  visits  of  the  clergy  to  this  school  appear  far  too  few,  and  it  does  not  satisfy  me  to  see  the 
religious  instruction  committed  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether,  to  the  master.— [12th  November 
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County  op  Mayo. 

Endowments 
not  in  Operation. 
Ballinrobe. 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 

Ballinrobe  School The  schoolhouse  appears  to  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  land  appropri- 

ated by  various  parties,  without  any  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  until  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  present  proprietor,  Colonel  Knox.  The  Rector  states  that  he  believes  Colonel  Knox  is  quite 
prepared  to  do  whatever  may  be  shown  to  be  right.  There  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle  to  an  amicable 
arrangement. — [24th  November,  1855.] 

Lackan  School. — Roger  Palmer,  Carrowmore,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Esq.,  deceased,  bequeathed 
to  his  trustee,  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Summer  Hill,  in  said  county,  the  sum  of  £300  on  trust,  out  of  the 
interest  thereof  to  pay  a schoolmaster,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  in  default  of 
such  payment,  through  any  neglect,  charged  the  lands  of  Carrowmore  and  Abyscarragli  with  the 
payment  of  £18  per  annum.  The  assets  to  the  amount  named  were  realized  by  the  trustee,  Thomas 
Palmer,  but  never  funded.  He  himself  paid  the  master's  salary  out  of  his  own  moneys,  until  about 
the  year  1 845,  when  the  prevalent  distress  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Failing  the  will  or  ability  of  the  defaulting  trustee  to  make  good  the  breach  of  trust,  I see  no 
means  of  reviving  the  school,  other  than  a suit  in  Equity. — [21st  November,  1855.] 


Endowments 
Lost  or  Expired. 
Castlebar,  Classical. 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 

Castlebar,  Classical  School With  regard  to  Castlebar  school,  endowed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  I have 

made  out  the  following  particulars  in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  Tuam.  First,  in  a letter  from  George 
Ralph,  the  then  master  of  the  school,  to  a former  regis  trar  of  the  diocese,  dated  December  1, 1 786, 1 find 
that  the  school  was  at  the  time  in  a promising  condition ; that  it  was  under  the  government  of  a prin- 
cipal master,  two  assistant  masters,  a writing  master,  and  a French  master ; that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
former  incumbent  of  the  parish,  had  bequeathed  £150  for  the  foundation  of  a school ; that  his  death 
took  place  in  1725  ; that  by  careful  management  the  £150  had  increased  to  £200;  that  the  trustees 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  for  the  time  being ; 
and  that  the  securities  in  which  the  money  had  been  invested  were  deposited  with  the  Archbishop. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  will  must  have  been  proved  in  the  Diocesan  Court  of  Tuam,  as  in  point  of 
fact  it  was,  and  upon  its  production  I made  from  it  the  following  extract  (sic.) : — “ I bequeath,  and 
my  will  is  that  my  executors  hereinafter  named,  shall  lay  out  the  sum  of  £150  sterling,  in  mortgage 
of  purchase  of  lands,  in  fee-simple,  absolute  for  the  support  of  a Scriptural  charity  school,  in  the 
town  of  Castlebar,  the  rent  or  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  distributed  and  paid,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  the  diocese,  the  landlord  of  the  town  of  Castlebar,  and  the  minister  in  being  shall  direct,  or  think 
most  convenient. — Proved,  25th  March,  1725,  by  Charles  Gordmand,  Thomas  Ellison.’ 

From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Ralph  was  in  receipt  of  the  interest  of  the  trust  money,  and, 
that  the  trustees  regarded  this  school  as  a “ Scriptural  Charity  School.”  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  money  was  profitably  invested,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  all  trace  of  itself  and  its 
securities  is  lost.  The  purchase  of  land  for  the  site  of  a school  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  instrument,  but  merely  as  a source  of  income. 

The  mortgagors  may  have  redeemed,  and  that  might  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  security, 
if  in  the  nature  of  a mortgage ; but  that  there  should  be  no  entry  of  the  circumstance,  or  the  transfer 
of  the  trust  fund  to  any  other  security,  is  not  so  easily  explained.— [27th  November,  1855.] 


Alleged  Endowments 
inquired  into. 
Ballina,  Girls. 


Drummonahan ; 
Balcarra. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Ballina,  Girls'  School— There  is  no  school  in  existence,  endowed  by  James  Daly,  that  I can 
ascertain.  The  interest  of  the  testator  in  the  plot  of  land  given  by  Mrs.  Bury,  for  the  site  of  a 
schoolhouse,  is  equally  obscure.  I waited  upon  Bishop  Feeny,  upon  the  principal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  and  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Killala  convent,  in  charge  of  the  National  female 
school,  without  being  able  to  procure  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  above  interest.  I also 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Conway,  who  I was  told  might  be  able  to  supply  some  information,  but . 
with  no  greater  success. — [17th  November,  1855.] 

Drummonahan;  Balcarra  School— The  schoolhouse  is  under  repair,  and  is  a good  substantial 
building.  The  school  is  not  in  operation.  . ,00_  IOOQ  , . 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Maxwell  states  that  he  believes  it  to  have  been  built  m 1822  or  1823,  by  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  It  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  Society, 
and  in  1838  the  school  closed  for  want  of  funds.  The  late  Colonel  Cufle  is  believed  to  have 
promised,  by  letter,  a lease  of  the  schoolhouse  to  the  Kildare-place  Society,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a document  in  the  locality,  nor  in  the  Registry  Office,  Tuam.— [15th  November,  185o.J 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION.  [Province  op 

Table,  No.  ] — Endowments  in 


Endowment. 

— 

1 

Net  Anni 

.ml  Income. 

Locality 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

1 Estimated 
Animal  Value 
j of  School 
j Premises. 

From  Laud 

From  Trust 

Object. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

a.  r.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

’ 

Alhlonc,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Ranelagh 
Institution. 

Earl  of  Banelagh, 
grant,  27  Aug., 
1708;  Stat.  1 
Geo.  III.,  vest- 
ing bequest  in 
Incorporated 
Society  ; trust 
money  invested 
in  Government 
stock,  £901  12s. 
f*id. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

9,729  0 13 
charges. 

30  0 0 

1300  19  10 

27  1 0 

For  schools  at  Athlonc 
and  Roscommon  under 
the  Incorporated  Society. 

Stat.  1 Geo.  III. 

For  instruction  of  Roman 
Oathclicsand  other  poor 
natives  of  Ireland,  in 
English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  husband- 
ry and  housewifery,  or 
in  trades,  manufactures, 

pations;  in  Scriptures, 
and  in  principles  of  Pro- 
testant Established  re- 
ligion. Charter. 

Classics. 

English. 

. Psalmody. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 

Ballinasloe,  Irish  Mis- 
sionary College. 

Earl  of  Clancarty, 
grant,  21  April, 
1855,  reserving 
£9  yearly  rent ; 
subscriptions  in- 
vested in  build- 
ing, £2,900. 

6 0 0 

84  0 0 

For  the  education  of  Irish 
speaking  clergymen  in 
connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and 
for  the  education  of 
other  pupils,  and  their 
| gratuitous  instruction 
in  the  Irish  language ; 
the  basis  of  education 
of  all  students  to  be  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  standard  of  religious 
instruction  to  be  Arti- 
cles, Liturgy,  and  Ho- 
milies of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Fundamental  Rules.  (6th 
Report.) 

Greek  ; Latin  ; French  ; 
Irish  ; Euclid  ; alge- 
bra ; trigonometry. 
Reading ; writing ; gram- 
j mar;  geography;  English 
and  Roman  History; 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  His- 
1 tory  ; arithmetic ; men- 
suration ; book-keeping. 
Drawing. 

Psalmody. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism. 

Boyle,  Parochial. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £73  16s. 
lid.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £110  15s. 
4d. ; Lord  Lor- 
ton,  grant,  3 
April,  1822. 

Site. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  minister  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
minister.  Died. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic; Euclid;  mensu- 
ration ; book-keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 
Church  catechism  to 
Church  children. 

E'.phin,  Diocesan,  Free. 

Stat.  12Eliz.,  cli. 
1,  Ir.  (1570)  ; 
Stat.53Geo.III., 
cli.  107,  s.  24  ; 
Order  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  in 
Council,  1 7 

April,  1824. 

73  10  11 

For  a free  school  in  which 
children  of  residents  in 
diocese,  of  whatever  reli- 
gious  persuasion,  are  en- 
titled to  a classical  edu- 
cation as  day  scholars, 
free  of  expense,  the  mas- 
ter being  at  liberty  to 
receive  voluntary  remu- 
neration from  such  as 
choose  to  pay. 

Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  Report,  1831. 

Greek  ; Latin ; French  ; 
Euclid ; algebra ; trigo- 
nometry. 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; English  and 
Roman  history;  book- 
keeping. 

Scriptural  instruction, 
anil  Church  catechism 
to  Church  children. 

Roscommon,  Incorpora- 
ted Society’s,  Rane- 
lagh  Institution. 

Identical  with 
that  of  Athlonc 
Incorporated 
Society’s  Rane- 
lagh  Institution, 
above. 

64  3 6 

30  0 0 

Same  as  that  of  Athlonc 
Incorporated  Society’s 
Ranelagh  Institution, 

Reading ; writing ; gram- 
mar ; geography ; Eng- 
lish history. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
Psalmody. 

Scriptural  instruction ; 

Total,  . ! 

3,799  3 19 
Site  and 
rcntcliarges. 

162  0 9 j; 

1440  10  9 

27  I 0 

1 
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Operation.  County  of  Roscommon. 


Religion. 


Nature  and  j] 
! Annual 
I Value  of 


Stale  of  Instruction, 


1 servants, 

| £24 ; soap  f 
and  candles] 
| £ 10. 

0 Incorporated  So-  Board, 

| Classical  | cietv.  £25 ; lodging. 

I assistant.  1 Head  master, £10!  washing, 

I and  fuel. 

j 35  o o | Incorporated  So-  Board, 
English  | ciely,  £25;  | lodging, 

| assistant.  ■ Head  master, £ 10)  washing, 
j and  fuel. 


Boarders, 

£10; 

| Eighteen 
free  on 
foundation; 
nay-pupils! 
learning  | 
classics,  i 

, £4t  ! 

Day-pupils; 
learning  1 
English, 
£2  to  £3 : 
10  day- 
pupils 
free,  at 


Not  satisfactory. 

Viile  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
it.  720. 

Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 
7 007  cl  sc'/. ; 7128 
ct  seq. 

As  to  Estates,  vide 
Report  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Estates.  App. 
to  Rep.  p.  40. 


£30  to  £50':  Same. 
I Classical  | 
iissistant. 

;£30  to  £50!  Same. 
English  | 
assistant.  ' 
i£40  to  £00:  Same. 
Irish 

I assistant. 


j ments, 

! board,  fuel,  I 


- Foundation!  Not  quite  satisfac- 
Boarders,  i tory. 

£15;  ' Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
other  ! p.  720. 

I boarders,  j 

Day-pupils 

£0  to  £ 1 0 ; 

Day-pupils 
on  founda- 
tion, free. 


ments, 
£3  10s. 


In  Lord  Lieuten- 
Stat.  12  Eli;. , ch.  1. 


] Ecclesiastical  j Apart- 
Commissioners  | ments  and  I 
and  Bcneflced  j land,  £32.  | 
Clergy  of  Dio- 


| Boarders, 
£30  to 
I £36 ; Day  j 
pupils, £4. 


Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  7336  et  seq. 


j 10  0 o ! Same. 

I Assistant. 

10  0 0 Mistress. 
iMonitress.  | 


£10 ; Euel,  I 
| soap,  and  I 
i candles. 


j Satisfactory, 
j Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 

| Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  7103  el  scij. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in 


Endowment. 


Estimated 

Net  Anm 

lal  Income. 

— — ! 

Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

of  School 
Premises. 

From  Land 

Front  Trus 

t Object. 

a.  r.  n. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Boyle. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Devine,  will, 
proved,  30  July,  1853, 
amount  of  bequest  rea- 
lized, with  accumula- 
tions, &c.,  £210. 

6 6 0 

For  the  poor  children  attending  National 
schools  of  Boyle.  Extracts  from  Wills. 

Boyle,  Baronial,  or 
Kingston  College. 

Lord  Kingston,  grant,  19 
and  20  December,  1693. 

Rentcharge. 

129  4 7 

For  the  establishment  of  a Free  School  in 
the  town  of  Boyle,  for  the  educating  of 
children  of  inhabitants  of  town  or  barony 
of  Boyle,  selected  by  trustees,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  tongues;  andforpay- 
ing£120,  Irish,  toamas'ter,  and£2l),  Irish, 
to  a chaplain. 

Abstract  of  Deed,  in  Lodge's  Index  to  the 
Rolls. 

Easter  Snow;  Camlin. 

L.L.  Fund,  <£55  7s.  3d.  ; 
subscriptions,  £55  7s. 
8 d. ; John  Irwin  and 
Guy  Lloyd,  grant,  27 
April,  1825. 

1 2 19 

4 18  10 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children,; 
selected  by  John  Irwin,  or  master,  English 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  John 
Irwin.  Deed. 

. Elphin,  Grammar. 

Bishop  of  Elphin,  grant, 
20  June,  1685 ; and  will, 
dated  20  July,  1685; 
Daniel  Hodson,  release, 
19  April,  1697. 

264  3 18 

20  0 0 

For  the  maintenance  of  a grammar  school  in 
thetownof  Elphin,  to  beapproved  by  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  inhabitants  of  Elphin;  those,  of  them 
whose  parents  are  poor  to  be  taught  gratis. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Elphin , Roman  Catholic 
Diocesan  Seminary. 

Bishop  Burke, will,  proved 
28  Dec.,  1843,  amount 
realized,  £350. 

- 

10  10  0 

For  the  establishment  of  a Diocesan  Semi- 
nary in  the  Diocese  of  Elphin. 

Extracts  from  Wills. 

Kilbride;  Holywell. 

L.  L.  Fund.  £27  13s. 
10 d.  ; subscriptions, 

£23  Is.  <id. ; acre  to  be 
granted  by  Rev.Thomas 
Blakeney,  1824. 

1 0 0 

2 10  5 

Kilenvoy. 

Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  grant, 
23  October,  1828. 

0 10 

3 10  0 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  English  and  arith- 
metic, and  Church  catechism  to  members 
of  Established  Church,  under  regulation 
of  minister.  " Deed.' 

Kiltoom. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £22  3s.  Id. ; 
subscriptions,  £2 1 4s. 
Id. ; Frederick  William 
Trench,  grant,  12  Oct. 
1824. 

1 2 19 

2 18  6 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  minister,  or  master,  English; 
and  arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  minis-1 
ter.  Deed. 

Moore. 

Sir  Richard  B.  St.  George, 
renewable  lease,  30 
April,  1823. 

1 2 19 

1 12  4 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Lady  St.  George,  and  after  her 
decease  by  minister,  English  and  arithme- 
tic, under  regulation  of  Lady  St.  George, 
and  after  her  death,  of  minister.  Deed. 

Roscommon. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92  6s.  2 d. ; 
subscriptions,  £92  6s. 
2d. ; site  to  be  granted, 
1825. 

Site. 

6 0 0 

f ' 

- 

Roscommon. 

Anne  Hall,  will,  proved 
13  Nov.,  1841,  £250. 

1 

7 10  0 

For  building  a schoolhousc  in  the  town  of 
Roscommon,  for  male  and  female  children,, 
and  for  furnishing  same  with  such  forms 
and  tables  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  also 
for  a residence  of  a master  and  inii-tress. 

Extract  from  Will. 

Total,  . 

270  3 35 
site  and 
rentcharge. 

21  10  1 

20  0 0 1 

53  10  7 

Table,  No.  3 — Contingent 
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Master’s  Appointment.  Schoolhouse. 

Cause  of  discontinuance  or  non-establishment 
of  School. 

• None. 

Not  yet  established  because  the  manner  of  ap-  T! 
plying  the  charity  having  been  left  discre- 
tionary with  trustee,  he  proposes  to  allow  it 
to  accumulate  until  it  reaches  an  amount 
that  will  enable  him  to  build  a new  school- 
house.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Assistant  Commissioner  unable  to  discover  T 
any  evidence  of  the  endowment  having  been 
ever  in  operation.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  John  Irwin  and  his  In  bad  repair, 
heirs.  Deed. 

Discontinued  because  Mrs.  Hall,  the  owner  C 
of  the  estate,  compelled 'the  minister  to  re- 
linquish all  connexion  with  the  school,  he 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his 
interest- in  the  premises.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Bishop  of  Elphin.  None. 

Copy  of  Deed. 

Early  misapplication  of  funds,  and  subsequent  1 
desire  of  trustees  to  allow  the  funds  to  accu- 
mulate. Rep.  A.  C. 

None. 

Not  established,  because  the  money  had  not 
been  invested  for  the  charity,  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  trustee.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of.  the  gradual 
decline  of  attendance,  and  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  property.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed.  In  tolerable  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Protestant  population  of  that 
part  of  the  parish.  Rep ■ A.  C. 

In  minister.  Deed.  Out  of  repair. 

Discontinued  because  the  present  incumbent 

other.  Rep-  A-  c- 

In  Lady  St.  George,  and  — 

after  her  decease  in 
minister. 

Deed. 

Discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  fewness 
of  Protestant  scholars,  and  success  of  rival 
schools.  Rep.  A.  C. 

None. 

Not  established  because  trustees  do  not  believe 
the  school  likely  to  succeed  on  account  of 
decrease  of  population  since  death  of  testa- 
trix. Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C.  p.  722. 

:c  the  inquiries  ->f  the  Comrais- 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C.  p.  721. 


Assistant  Commissioner  failed  to  identify 
this  endowment  with  any  school  in  Ros- 
common. Hep.  A.  C. 


rity  to  some  other  purpose,  as  nearly  a 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  tes 
tatrix.  Vide  Ex.  Rep-  A.  C.  p.  722 
for  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide  744 


Endowments.  County  op  Roscommon  [None.] 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[PROVINCE  OP 


Tabi.e,  No.  4 — Endowment 


Locality  t 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
AnnualValue 
of  School 

Net  Annual  Income. 

From  Land 

Funds. 

Object. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Caslleren.  Erasmus 
Smith's,  English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Building  grant  from  Go- 
vernors, £553  16s.  lid.; 
subscriptions,  £184  12s. 
4 d. ; Lord  Mountsandford, 
grant,  1 August,  1811. 

1 0 0 

23  3 1 

- 

For  an  English  school. 

.,  . , , Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

l'or  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
selected  by  Governors,  Church  catechisin' 
together  with  English  and  arithmetic,  under 
regulation  of  Governors.  Deed. 

Table  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  op  Roscom: 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 

j Description  of 

1 alleged  Eudowment. 

j Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Atldune. 

1 Bequest of£18  9s.  2d. 

per  annum  in  1 705, 
! by  William  1-Iand- 
cock. 

1 Select  Committee  of  Commons 
1 on  Foundation  Schools,  1 Rep., 
I 1835,  App.,  p.  552. 

This  endowment  belongs  to  the  County  of 
Westmeath,  and  appears  under  that  liead 
in  Table  No.  1,  p.  2 lti. 

- 

l’allintobber. 

Stated  to  be  on  the 
I foundation  of  Eras-  i 
mus  Smith. 

As  far  as  can  he  ascertained  it  is  identical 
with  Castlerea  Erasmus  Smith’s  English 
School,  in  Table  No.  4,  above. 

- 

Elphini  Diocese. 

Grant  from  Rev.  Ed-  j 
| ward  Nicholson, 
£108  18s.  fid.  per 
annum. 

San,t?. 

Identical  with  the  Primrose  Grange  school, 
which  appears  in  County  Sligo,  Table 
No.  1,  p.  726.  ’ H, -p.  A.  C. 

- 

Kiltukia. 

j £4  per  annum,  the 
interest  of  money 
raised  by  subsorip- 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  34  d. 

The  sum  in  question  was  not  held  in  trust 
for  school  purposes  necessarily,  and  the 
school  is  not  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
or  any  other  fixed  source  of  support. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kiltullagh. 

j Partly  built  from  Lord 
| Lieutenant's  School  j 
T Building  Fund.  j 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1826, 
App.,  p.  1288. 

The  school  was  built  originally  on  land 
conveyed  for  the  site  of  a church. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

Tibohime,  Parochial. 

j Grant  of  five  acres  of ! 
land  from  an  an-  i 
cestor  of  Lord  De  ! 
. Freyne. 

Answer  to  circular. 

No  evidence  of  any  such  grant  could  he 
discovered.  Rep.  A.  C. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 
Athlonc,  Incorpo- 


Ka 


i Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Oper. 


At/done,  Incorporated  Society's  Ranelat/h  Institution. — The  answering  in 
ami  Euclid  was  bad  ; in  geography,  not  bad.  Several  pupils  wrote  correc 


English,  parsing,  algebra, 

..  ..  ....  - - pupils  wrote  correctly  from  dictation.  Con- 

siderable attention  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  their  handwriting,  which  I found  in  several 
instances  very  good.  Two  pupils  had  just  begun  to  read  Virgil,  and  there  is  a small  Sallust  class  : 
one  boy  answered  fairly  in  \irgil,  and  moderately  well  in  Homer  and  Greek  Testament;  the 
lemaining  ne  01  six  knew  hardly  any  thing.  I think  that  to  be  an  unfortunate  arrangement  under 
winch  classical  studies  are  admitted  into  an  English  school  of  this  description,  especially  where  the 
himselt  unacquainted  with  the  classics,  and  consequently  cannot  exercise  auy 
i teaching  of  his  assistants.  The  English  studies  of  the  classical  pupils  sutler,  with- 
out any  compensating  advantages,  in  the  soundness  of  their  classical  instruction.  The  principal 
master  in  such  cases  cannot  be  a judge  of  merit  in  the  master  lie  selects,  and  the  standard  of  merit 
must  be  proportionably  low  for  the  pupils.  I have  also  to  observe,  that  the  master  does  not  seem  to 
attach  importance  to  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  time— he  allows  duties  to  overtake,  and  run  into 
each  other,  as. he  considers  it  desirable,  under  all  circumstances,  to  finish  the  matter  in  hand,  without 
regard  to  what  ought  to  follow  in  proper  course.  In  other  respects  the  school  appears  to  work 
. satisfactorily,  and  the  wants  of  the  pupils  to  be  properly  cared  for.— [13th  December,  185o.] 

JhUinasloe , Irish  Missionary  Colleye.— The  answers  of  the  pupils  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  not 
unsatisfactory  upon  the  whole,  although  there  was  considerable  deficiency  in  some  particulars.  No  one 
for  instance,  of  the  first  class,  could  tell  the  quantity  of  c in  ayyredi,  or  knew  that  aggredi  was  a depo- 
nent verb.  More  searching  questions,  however,  were  answered,  and  not  glibly,  but  after  reflection. 

ntlimetic  were  very  ill  known  ; and  the  pupils  have  never  been  exercised  in  writing 
touch  as  I examined  translated  the  French  book  with  sufficient  readiness:  their 
accent,  pronunciation,  and  knowledge  of  grammar  I found  very  imperfect.  I also  consider  five  weeks 
at  Christmas  an  undue  ength  of  vacation,  and  an  injurious  breach  of  continuity  in  the  studies  of 
young  boys.  I think  the  principal  master  might  take  with  advantage  a larger  share  in  the  classical 
ms-ruction  ot  the  pupils,  and  re  case  the  assistant  masters  from  duties  not  strictly  connected  with 
their  respective  departments.  At  present,  the  science  master,  and  even  the  Irish  teacher,  are  obliged 
*>  take  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  dealing  with  which  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  qualified  in 


Algebra  and  £ 
from  dictation. 
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the  same  degree  as  one  who  had  made  the  classics  his  principal  study.  The  principal  master,  to  County  of 

whom  I do  not  impute  the  slightest  consideration  of  his  own  case  in  the  arrangement,  seemed  to  think  Roscommon-. 

that  a superior  class  of  assistants  could  hardly  be  expected  in  an  infant  establishment.  I am  of  opinion,  Endowments  in 

however,  that  by  confining  the  labours  of  each  master,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  a department  of  his  own,  Operation. 
three  teachers  of  more  than  average  ability  might  be  had  for  the  management  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
boys. — [8th  December,  1855.] 

Boyle,  Parochial  School. — The  answering  in  everything,  except  geography,  was  very  poor.  The  Boyle  Parochial, 
pupils  were  nearly  quite  ignorant  of  parsing,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  derivations.  In  attempting 
to  write  from  dictation,  only  one  pupil  spelled  “ operation,”  correctly,  and  all  made  numerous  mistakes 
in  a single  sentence. — [17th  December,  1855.] 

Blphin,  Diocesan,  Free  School. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  Virgil,  Sallust,  Lucian,  and  French  Elpliin,  Diocesan, 
translation,  was  extremely  bad.  Their  translation  of  the  classic  authors  was  a loose  paraphrase,  not  Free, 
by  any  means  what  difference  of  idiom  might  require,  but  evidently  taken  from  print;  false  quan- 
tities were  the  rule ; and  the  knowledge  of  syntax,  shown  by  most,  was  very  limited.  The  exa- 
mination in  algebra  brought  out  a similar  ignorance  of  principles.  However,  the  pupils  wrote  from 
dictation  with  sufficient  readiness  and  accuracy.  Making  every  allowance  for  nervousness  or  discom- 
posure in  pupils  under  examination  by  a stranger,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  method  of 
communicating  instruction,  or  enforcing  attention,  that  leads  to  answering  such  as  I heard  to-day,  in 
a school  that  enjoys  a good  name  and  is  certainly  thriving.  The  latter  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  care  which  Rev.  Mr.  Flynn  evidently  bestows  upon  the  material  wants  and  com- 
forts of  his  pupils — a care  which  is  doubly  meritorious,  as  the  rooms,  from  their  size  and  distribution, 
are  most  inconvenient.  I apprehend  Mr.  Flynn  would  require  to  use  a great  deal  more  firmness  with  his 
pupils,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  their  knowledge  of  grammar  and  construction,  in  both  of 
which  they  are  at  present  so  deficient.  The  schoolroom  furniture  is  mean  and  old,  and  that  of  the 
dormitory  very  miscellaneous.  I think  it  is  rather  a hardship  that  the  entire  furnishing  of  the 
school  should  be  thrown  on  the  master,  who,  in  the  present  instance,  is  obliged  to  do  not  what  he 
thinks  right,  but  the  best  he  can. — [15th  December,  1855.] 

Roscommon,  Incorporated  Society’s  lianelayh  Institution. — The  only  thing  in  which  I found  the  Roscommon,  Incor- 
pupils  very  deficient  was  parsing.  They  read  remarkably  well,  wrote  pretty  correctly  from  dictation, 
had  more  than  an  average  knowledge  of  geography,  and  answered  well  and  promptly  some  questions  tj0., 
in  English  history.  The  want  of  an  infirmary  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  occupation  of  the 
dormitory  by  patients,  even  though  the  illness  be  not  infectious,  interferes  with  its  ventilation.  The 
lavatory  arrangements  I found  bad  and  uncleanly.  The  tin  basins  were  bad  in  quality,  and  insuffi- 
cient in  number.  On  the  whole,  however,  I consider  this  a well-arranged  and  orderly  school. — [14th 
December,  1855.] 


Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation.  ' Endowments  not  in 

Operation. 

r Blphin,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary. — This  endowment  is  created  by  a codicil  to  the  will  Elpll5nj  Roman 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Burke,  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  The  date  of  the  will  is  July  17,  Catholic  Diocesan 
1843.  and  that  of  the  codicil,  August  30, 1 S43.  The  testator  died  September  17, 1843 ; and  probate  of  Seminary, 
his  will  was  granted  to  Walter  Burke,  of  Cams,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  Esq.,  and  Walter  John 
Burke,  of  Ballymore,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  Esq.,  December  28,  1843. 

By  liis  said  will  testator,  after  directing  payment  of  his  debts,  and  bequeathing  various  specific 
legacies,  appointed  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Ilcster,  parish  priest  of  Ardcadna,  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of 
Cams,  and  Mr.  Walter  John  Burke,  of  Fortlodge,  his  executors  and  residuary  legatees. 

The  codicil,  creating  the  endowment,  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“This  is  a codicil  to  my  last  will.  I bequeath  all  my  property  to  John  Cheevers,  Esq.,  of  Killy- 
man  House,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  and  the  Rev.  John  Madden,  parish  priest  of  Roscommon,  in 
trust,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  half  the  proceeds  of  said  property  when  sold  in  good  security,  as 
funds,  principal  and  interest,  for  the  foundation  or  establishment  of  a Diocesan  Seminary  in  my  diocese ; 
and  the  remaining  half  to  pay,  in  due  and  relative  proportions,  the  various  bequests  of  my  will,  all 
of  which  I now  confirm  as  regularly  reduced  in  amount  by  this  codicil  to  one-half.  This  my  codicil 
to  my  will  I direct  my  executors  therein  named  to  afiord  every  facility  to  execute.’" 

With  reference  to  this  foundation  I examined  the  Rev.  James  Madden,  Roman  Catholic  curate  of 
Roscommon,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  John  Madden,  late  parish  priest  of  Roscommon,  one  of  the 
trustees  named  in  the  codicil.  My  information  from  this  source  was  limited  to  the  fact  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  bequest  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees ; but  I was  not  able  to  learn  that  the 
late  Mr.  Madden,  or  his  co-trustee,  had  ever  acted  in  the  trust,  or  interposed  in  any  way  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  charity. 

1 further  examined  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of  Cams,  the  acting  executor,  who  was  evidently  hostile  to 
the  trust,  and  confessed  to  an  amount  of  ignorance,  both  as  regards  his  duties  and  the  manner  in 

vol.  in.  * z 
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which  he  discharged  them,  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  his  natural  acuteness  and  the  carefully  prepared 
documents  which  lie  subsequently  furnished.  Mr.  Burke,  under  examination  on  oath,  was  unable  to 
state  the  gross  amount  paid  by  him  to  the  legatees  ; he  could  not  say,  even  at  a rough  calculation 
how  much  had  been  paid  on  foot  of  debts  and  funeral  expenses ; in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  that 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  testator  he  had  not  obtained  discharges  from  all  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased ; he  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  his  accounts  had  been  left  in  a Dublin  hotel  or  were  in  the 
keeping  of  his  solicitor ; he  believed  there  was  a small  balance  in  favour  of  the  charity,  but  he  could 
not  venture  even  to  guess  at  the  amount ; it  was  not  in  bank,  or  in  public  or  private  securities,  and 
no  trust  had  been  declared  in  respect  of  it. 

The  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the  charity  would  seem  to  have  been 
grounded  ion  the  residuai-y  account,  which  was  passed  the  2nd  October,  1851,  and  upon  which  is 
endorsed  the  proper  receipt  for  £3  16s.  4 d.,  legacy  duty  payable  upon  £38  18s.  id.,  the  residue 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  founding  a Diocesan  Seminary.  It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently 
to  his  examination  by  me,  Mr.  Burke  discovered  vouchers  for  sums  due  to  him  by  the  testator,  and  not 
included  in  the  residuary  account,  amounting  in  all  to  £122  10s.  Mr.  Burke,  under  these  circum- 
stances, placed  the  £38  3s.  8 d.  above  mentioned  to  his  own  credit,  and  claimed  as  due  to  him  still  a 
balance  of  £86  Os.  Id.  being  somewhat  more  than  the  difference  between  the  £38  3s.  8d.,  applicable 
as.before  stated,  and  £122  10s.,  the  amount  of  the  testator's  debt  to  the  executor.  It  is,  however 
observable,  that  amongst  the  payments  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  executor,  was  one  of  £75  to  himself 
the  alleged  amount  of  one  of  the  testator's  legacies ; so  that  Mr.  Burke,  assuming  the  correctness 
of  all  his  statements,  would  have  been  a loser  to  a larger  extent  than  £8  1 6s.  id.,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  his  debt  and  £113  3s.  8 d.,  the  sum  of  his  receipts  as  legatee,  and  of  the  residue  retained 
by  him  as  creditor. 

I cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Burke’s  conduct  in  this  matter  as  tainted  with  suspicion.  So  late  as 
December  21,  1855,  the  date  of  his  examination,  he  believed  there  had  been  a balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  charity,  which  balance  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  title  of  the  charity  to  which  Mr.  Burke 
was  prepared  to  dispute,  on  grounds  altogether  distinct  from  the  testator’s  liabilities  to  himself.  The 
executor’s  explanation  does  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  residue 
at  the  period  of  his  examination,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the  vouchers,  on  which  ho  relics,  had 
even  in  his  own  mind  entitled  him  to  appropriate  the  residue. 

The  amount  of  assets  realized  was  £2,07S  Os.  3d. ; the  payments  on  account  of  debts  (including 
that  of  the  testator  to  the  executor)  and  of  funeral,  and  other  expenses,  amounted  to  £1,559  Os.  id. 
The  balance,  therefore,  a moiety  of  which  should  have  gone  to  the  charity,  was  £518  19s.  lid.,  and  the 
amount  affected  by  the  trust  was  consequently  £259  9s.  1 Id.,  a fund  which,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest, 
must  have  accumulated  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  a considerable  sum. 

The  actual  claims  of  the  charity  are  not,  however,  represented  by  these  figures.  The  executor 
thought  proper  to  interpret  the  codicil  as  entitling  the  legatees  to  an  exact  moiety  of  each  legacy, 
instead  of  a rateable  distribution  of  half  the  above  residue,  and  according  to  this  view  has  paid  over 
to  them  the  sum  of  £565.  Assuming  his  construction  of  the  codicil  to  have  been  wrong,  the  general 
fund  has  been  diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  legacy  duty,  payable  upon  £565,  beyond  what  should 
have  been  paid  upon  the  reduced  amount,  to  which  the  legatees  were  entitled  upon  a proper  construc- 
tion of  the  codicil ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charitable  bequest  rightly  apportioned  must  have  paid 
a larger  amount  of  duty  than  has  been  already  paid.  The  fund  was  further  diminished  by  the  costs 
of  unexplained  litigation  between  the  executor  and  legatees;  and  there  was,  in  addition,  an  unexplained 
delay  in  realizing  the  assets,  which  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  duty. 

I also  find  that  legacy  duty  was  paid  upon  £50,  the  alleged  amount  of  a bequest  to  Walter  John 
Burke,  the  co-executor  of  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of  Cams,  and  I have  before  me  the  receipt  of  the  proper 
officer  for  that  payment,  but  the  entry  of  payment  to  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  in  schedule  of  pecuniary 
legacies,  has  been  cancelled  without  any  explanation  of  the  circumstance.  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  co-executor ; and  one  of  the  legatees  whom  I 
examined  in  Boyle,  seemed  to  be  upon  terms  of  anything  but  intimacy  with  the  acting  executor. 
Coupling  these  circumstances  with  Mr.  Burke’s  own  hostility  to  the  trust,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  sued  by  the  legatees  generally  in  enforcement  of  their  claims,  I am  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
entire  transaction  as  a scramble  amongst  the  parties  concerned,  in  which,  as  the  charity  had  no  friend, 
the  charity  had  no  chance. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a strong  illustration  of  the  defective  working  of  the  Bequest  Board, 
whose  jurisdiction  requires  to  be  attracted  by  the  abuse,  and  too  often  by  the  loss  of  the  charity. 
Were  that,  or  any  similar  Board  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  charities  from  the  moment  their  interest 
should  vest,  maladministration  of  the  kind  I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  would  become  impossible, 
and  it  would  be  an  acceptable  relief  to  executors  of  good  faith  to  have  their  responsibility  sheltered 
by  the  intervention  of  such  a Board,  under  whose  protection,  even  should  the  charity  4a.il  to  esta- 
blish its  claim,  the  failure  at  least  would  be  placed  beyond  suspicion. 

Further  Report. — Since  the  above  report  was  written,  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Bequest  Board, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  recovery  of  Bishop  Burke’s  bequest,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  Mr.  Walter  Burke  has  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  the 
sum  of  £350. — [22nd  April,  1857.] 

Roscommon,  HalVs  Endowment. — I have  learned  from  a correspondence  between  Mr.  Clarke,  one 
of  the  executors,  and  Mr.  M'Dermott,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
that  negociations  are  in  progress  between  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Hall,  whom  he  describes  as  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  for  the  establishment  of  the  school.  Mr.  Hall,  it  would  appear,  considers  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  success,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  population 
since  the  death  of  Miss  llall.  He  is  anxious,  however,  to  have  the  charity  applied  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  testatrix,  and  Mr.  Clarke  seems  disposed  to  take  the  same 
view.  He  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  begin  building  during  the  ensuing  spring. — [16th  February,  1855.] 
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Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in 


Locality 

Name  cf  School. 

Foundation. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Ann. 
From  Land 

Aliamlish ; Cliffoney, 
National,  Boys. 

Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Building 
Fund,  £184  12s. 
id.  ; subscrip- 
tions, £198  9s. 
3d.  ; Viscount 
Palmerston, 
grant,  20  Sept., 
1825. 

0 3 9 

£ s.  d. 
12  6 0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Aliamlish ; Cliffoney, 
National,  Girls. 

Identical  with  pre- 
ceding. 

Ardvally. 

Rev.  Dr.  Valen- 
tine, will,  dated, 
10  Sept.,  17(53, 
£400,  since  in- 
creased to  £998 
0s.  4c/.,  ofwhich 
two-fifths  are 
applicable  to 
this  school.  . 

Vide  Castleconnor 
below,  and  Kil- 
glass,  p.  726. 

11  19  6 

Calry;  Ballinorly, 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety,£40;  Owen 
Wynne,  grant, 
19  Oct.,  1830. 

Site. 

3 16  0 

Castleconnor;  Scur- 

Rev.  Dr.  Valen- 
tine. will,  dated 
10  Sept.,  1763. 
one-fifthof£99S 
0s.  id.  Vide 

Ardvally  above. 

- 

5 19  9 

Droraard,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

Building  grant 
from  Governors, 
£276  18s.  6d.  ; 
Jno.  Irwin, grant, 
2 Nov.,  1812. 

2 0 0 

10  6 1 

(Salary 

from 

general 

fund.) 

Dromard,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Girls. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 
ments, p.  731. 

general 

fund.) 

Drumdiffe;  Drum. 

Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, £40;  Owen 
■Wynne,  grant, 
1831. 

Site. 

6 16  0 

Drumdiffe;  Muninean, 
Erasmus  Smith's, 
English. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 

Vide  Table  of 
General  Endow- 

Building*  grant 
from  Governors, 
£49  6s.  7 d. ; sub- 
scriptions, £49 
6s.  Id.  ; Owen 
Wynne,  grant, 
20  Oct.,  1841. 

0 2 0 

3 9 2 

Easkey ; Ivilleenduff. 

Colonel  Irwin, 
lease  for  99 
years  of  school 
premises,  and 
rent-charge,  1 
Nov.  1842. 

3 0 38 
and 

rentcharge. 

9 1 6 

10  0 0 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children,  select- 
ed by  grantor  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of 
grantor.  Deed. 


For  a Protestant  charity 
school  in  the  Union  of 
Frankfort,  and  the  put- 
ting out  of  a few  of  the 
Protestants  apprentices 
to  trades.  Copy  of  Will. 


For  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, on  the  principles  of  I 
the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

Deed. 

For  a Protestant  charity 
school  in  the  Union  of 
Frankfort,  and  the  put- 
ting out  of  a few  of  the 
Protestants  apprentices 
to  trades.  Copy  of  Will. 

For  an  English  school. 

Slat.  10  Geo.  I. 

For  resident  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  selcct- 
t d by  Governors,  Church 
catechism,  together  withl 
English  and  arithmetic, 
under  regulation  of  Go- 
vernors. Deed. 

For  an  English  school. 


For  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, on  the  principles 
of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

Deed. 


I 


For 


English  school. 
Stal.  10  Geo.  I. 
sclioolhouse  and 
residence  of  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  children, 
under  regulation  of 
Governors,  and  to  in- 
struct them  in  Holy 
Scriptures.  Deed. 


For  the  maintenance  of 
a school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  tenants 
and  persons  residing  on 
the  lands  of  Killeenduff, 
and  for  repairs  of  school- 
house,  and  part  payment 


mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic ; Euclid ; mensu- 
• ration ; book-keeping. 
RomnnCatholie  catechism. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work. 

EomanOatholic  catechism  ] 
to  Roman  Catholics. 

Reading;  writing;  arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 
metic. 

Scriptures;  Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 


Scripture  lessons;  Church 
catechism  to  Church 
children. 


Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  cliil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 

Reading;  writing;  gram- 
mar ; geography ; arith- 


Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
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Operation.  County  of  Sligo. 


Mast 

n. 

1 

Scuo 

L. 

1’uru.s. 

T 

j 

i k 

Nnml 

er. 

Religion. 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

By  whom  paid. 

fature  and 
Annual  1— 
Value  of  i 

moluments.  J'o  S 

! | 
= 2 
r* 

f| 

K 

O 

United  Church 

1 

f 

o 

Charges. 

State  of  Instruction, 
Sec. 

In  grantor.  Deed. 

£ s.  d. 
37  0 0 

3 0 0 
Monitor. 

National  Board, 
£17;  Viscount 
Palmerston, 
£20. 

National  Board. 

120 

62 

147 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

'fide  Extract  from 
Report  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 
728. 

Same. 

49  0 0 

12  0 0 
Assistant. 

National  Board. 
£24 ; Viscount 
Palmerston, 

Same. 

Sene. 

120 

- 

Hone. 

62 

34 

3 

129 

■ 

Free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A . C. 
p.  728. 

20  0 0 

Rev.  Sami.  Stock. 

meins,  £2. 

42 

16 

Free. 

Veryunsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  729. 

30  0 0 

Mr.  Wynne. 

59 

- 

None 

15 

40 

99 

15 

t3 

4s.  to  10s. 
some  free. 

Satisfactory. 

“I'”1 

' 

40  0 0 

ColonelWingficld, 

teed’  payment 
of  pupils,  £10; 
Rev.  Samuel 
Stock,  £10. 

Apart- 

54 

-■ 

Sone. 

38 

35 

28 

“ 

Variable, 

payments 

guarantee! 

Very  unsatisfactory ; 
master  only  re- 
cently appointed. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep. A. C. 
p.  729. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

17  0 0 

Governors. 

merits,  £5 ; 
Gratuity 

Governors, 

£5. 

96 

20 

18 

Free. 

Assistant  Commis- 
sioner bad  no  op- 
portunity of  ex- 
amining pupils  ; 
school  seems  not 
flourishing. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  729. 

In  Governors. 
Rules  of  Board. 

10  0 

Governors. 

None. 

7C 

- 

n™. 

2 

32 

2 

- 

- 

Free. 

Satisfactory. 

- 

35  0 0 

, Mr. Wynne, £30 

I payment  oi 
1 pupils,  £3. 

Apart- 
ments, £5. 

6 

- 

None. 

2 

53 

* 

- 

- 

Boarders 

£12; 

Day-pupii 

some  free 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.C. 
p.  729. 

In  Governors. 

Deed. 

Not  vet 
fixed. 

■ 

Apartment 
garden,  £3 

6 

t- 

36 

3 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; description 
of  punishment  re- 
prehensible. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  729. 

- 

12  0 0 

i Rector,  from  en- 
! dowment.  £10 
Rector,  £2. 

| 

Apart- 
ments, £5. 

2 

- 

- 

1 

34 

3 

t 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  730. 

f Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed.  J No  regular  register. 
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Endowment 


Net  Annual  Income. 


Locality 

Name  of  School. 


I Estimated 
Annual  Valui 
of  School 


Course  of  Instruction. 


Acreage. 


| From  Trust 
I Funds. 


ArdvaUy , 
presumed 
from  Bis 
Kiliala,  r 
28  May,  1 


(Irish)  ; Adam 
Ormsby,  will 
proved,  6 June, 
1784,  rent- 
charge,  £32  6s. 
'2d.  ; trustees 
under  Stat.  17 
Geo.  II.,  lease 
for  21  years,  1 
May,  1849 ; 
Edw.  Nicholson, 
lease  for  31 
years,  3 Nov. 
1852,  reserving 
£18  yearly  rent. 
Association  for 
Discountenanc- 
ing Vice,  £37 
2s.  ; Bishop  of 
Kiliala,  lease, 
29  Nov.,  1823. 
Stat.  10  Geo.  I. 
Vide  Table  of  Ge- 
neral Endowments , 
v.  731. 

L.  L.  Fund,  £92 
6s.  2 d.  ; sub- 
scriptions, £230 
15s.  ad. ; Owen 
Wynne,  grant, 
27  June,  1823'. 


Kilmactigue. 


Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Boys. 


(Salary 

general 

fund.) 


Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith-! 
English,  Girls. 


(Part  of 
salary 

general 

fund.) 


scriptions,  £184 
12s.  id.-,  Vis- 
count Palmers- 
ton, grant,  14 
June,  1825. 


Total, 


sites  and 


Endowment. 


Name  of  School. 
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Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  noi 


Ahamlisli ; Moneygold.  Lord  Lieutenant’s  School 
Building  Fund,  £64  12s. 
id. ; subscription,  £67 
Is.  8d. ; Viscount  Palm- 
erston,  grant,  20  Sep- 
tember, 1825. 

Killaraght ; Knocka-  L.L.  Fund,  £51  13s.  lOrf. ; 
doo.  subscriptions,  £46  3s.’ 

Id. ; Robert Elwood and 
Viscount  Lorton,  grant, 
1824. 

Total, 


Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 
of  School 
Premises. 

Net  Annu 
From  Land. 

al  Income. 

From  Trust 
Funds. 

Object. 

A.  R.  p. 

£ s.  d. 
4 15  4 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  grantor  or  master,  English  and 
arithmetic,  under  regulation  of  grantor. 

Deed. 

Site. 

3 8 1 

~ 

~ 

For  resident  schoolmaster  to  teach  children, 
selected  by  Robert  Elwood,  or  master, 
English  and  arithmetic,  under  regulation 
of  Robert  Elwood.  Deed. 

0 3 9 
and  site. 

8 3 5 

~ 

~ 

Killaspicbrone ; Prim-  Rev.  Edw.  Nichol-  143  0 13 


rose  Grange,  Incor- 
porated Society’s 
Institution. 


son,  grant,  1721,  and  rcnt- 
and  will,  1726  ; charge. 
Stat.  17  Geo.  II. 


i For  a Protestant  charity  Reading;  writing;  gram- 
school  in  the  Union  of  mar ; geography  ; arith- 
Frankfort,  and  the  put-  metic  ; mensuration  ; 
ting  out  of  a few  of  the  book-keeping. 
Protestants  apprentices  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
to  trades.  chism  to  Church  chil- 

Copg  of  Will.  dren. 

For  the  maintenance,  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
clothing, and  education,  mar ; geography  ; arith- 
of  such  number  of  poor  metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
boys  (not  less  than  fif-  mensuration  ; boolc- 
tcen),  as  funds  will  keeping, 
allow,  the  boys  to  be  Agriculture, 
educated  in  the  Protest-  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
ant  Established  reli-  chism. 


For  schoolmaster  of  par-  Reading;  writing, 
ish  of  Kilmactigue.  Plain  needlework. 
Deed;  Rep.  A.  C.  Scriptures. 


For  an  English  school.  Reading ; writing ; gram- 
Stat.lOGeo.I,  mar;  geography;  arith- 
For  resident  schoolmaster  metic ; Euclid ; algebra ; 
to  teach  children,  se-  mensuration  ; book- 
lected  by  minister  or  keeping, 
master,  English  and  Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
arithmetic,  under  regu-  chism  to  Church  chil- 
lation  of  minister.  Deed.  dren. 


For  an  English  school.  Reading;  writing;  gram- 
Stat.  10  Geo.l.  mar  ; geography ; arith- 

Needlework. 

Scriptures ; Church  cate- 
chism to  Church  chil- 
dren. 


Table,  No.  1 Endowments  in 
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Master. 

School. 

Pupils. 

1. 

lor- 

Num 

her. 

Reli 

don. 

Appointment. 

Annual 

Salary. 

By  -whom  paid. 

Nature  and  'yj  ,2 

Value  of  j'E..s 
other  § 

Emoluments.' -3  3 
id  § 

No.of  Boarders 

’lay-ground. 

< ° 

On  Roll. 

5 

J 

6 

1 

1 

Others. 

Annual 

State  of  Instruction, 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 
25  0 0 

Rev.  Samuel 
Stock.  ■ 

Apart- 
ments and 
garden,  £6. 

75 

None. 

45 

98 

43 

A few  pay 
5s.  id. 

Unsatisfactory. 
Vide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  730. 

Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  6322  et  sey. 

50  0 0 

Incorporated 

Society. 

ments,  £3 ; 

Allowance 
for  fuel, 
£10;  Eor 
soap  and 
candles. 

114 

20 

36 

36 

Boarders, 
£14  10s. ; 
Day  scho- 
lars, 10s.  ; 
Eleven 
hoarders 
free. 

Very  satisfactory. 
Vide  Ex.  Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  730. 

Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court, 
vide  6801  et  serj. 

30  0 0 
Assistant. 

- 

10  0 0 

Rector,  £3 ; 
Major  Gore, 
£5;  Ch.  Ed. 
Soc.  £2. 

Apart- 
ments, £2 
10s. 

30 

None. 

7 

10 

* 

‘ 

- 

- 

Free. 

Very  unsatisfac- 

! ide  Ex. Rep.  A.  C. 
p.  730. 

In  minister.  Deed. 

70  0 0 

Governors. 

Apart- 
ments, £10; 
School  fees. 

14b 

None. 

70 

96 

49 

33 

*14 

14s.  to  £ l ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

Not  quite  satisfac- 

VidcEx.  Rep.A.C. 
p.  730. 

- 

17  0 0 

Governors,  £12 ; 
London  Ladies’ 
Society,  £5. 

Apart- 
ments, £3. 

133 

- 

Nou., 

33 

46 

43 

- 

- 

*3 

4s.  id. ; 
the  greater 
number 
free. 

No  pupils  present 
at  time  of  As- 
sistant Commis- 
sioner’s visit. 

Eor  Evidence  at 
Public  Court,  vide 

1207 

12 

454!s24 

400 

400 

V2 

* Protestant  Dissenters  unclassed. 


Operation.  County  of  Sligo. 




In  grantor.  Deed. 

In  ruins. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  decline  and  final 
cessation  of  attendance.  Rep.  A.  C. 

In  Robert  Elwood  and  his 
heirs.  Deed. 

In  good  repair. 

Discontinued  on  account  of  the  non-attend- 
ance of  pupils,  in  consequence  of  competi- 
tion of  National  school.  Rep.  A.  C. 

' 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS,  IRELAND,  COMMISSION. 


[Province  of 
Table,  No.  3. — Contingent 


Table,  No.  4. — Endowments 


Name  of  School. 

Foundation. 

w 

j Estimated  . 
lAnnualValue 
j of  School 
| Premises. 

j Net  Aniuu 
| l"o»»  La.ul.j 

d Income. 

From  Trust ; 
Fluids.  | 

Object. 

! A.  It.  r. 

A'  s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  1 

' £ s.  d.  \ 

Emlafadd, 


Lord  Bishop  of  Killala,  ! I o 0 l 0 0 
lease  for  2 1 years,  10  May, 


Sligo;  Protestant 
Charter. 


Owen  Wynne,  renewable  j 4 0 


Total,  . . I 5 0 


P or  instruction  of  Homan  Catholics  and  other 
poor  natives  of  Ireland  in  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ; in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery ; or  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  other 
manual  occupations;  in  Scriptures,  and  in 
principles  of  Protestant  Established  Religion. 

Charter. 


Table,  No.  5. — Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into.  County  of  Sligo. 


Locality 

and 

Name  of  School. 

Description  of 
alleged  Endowment, 

Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was 
' instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Calry, Erasmus  Smith’s 
English. 

Stated  to  he  on  the 
foundation  of  Eras- 
mus Smith, 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  2 Rep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  552. 

There  was  no  endowment  attached  to  this 
school  other  than  an  annual  income  from 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  which  has 
been  withdrawn.  Sep.  A.  C. 

Clonoghil ; Ballymote. 

House  built  by  sub- 
scription and  laud 
attached  to  school 
value  £5  per  annum  . 

Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ireland,  2 Rep., 
1835,  p.  92  </. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  way  this  land 
was  attached  to  the  school,  nor  is  any 
lease  of  it  forthcoming.  Rep.  A.  C. 

Killaspicbrone ; Knock- 

Unascertained  reve- 
nues attaching  to 
Knocknaree. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  Foundation  Schools,  2 liep., 
1835,  App.,  p.  552. 

Identical  with  part  of  endowment  of  Prim- 
rose Grange  in  Table,  No.  1,  v.  726. 

Rep.  A.  C. 

Kilmoremoy. 

Built  from  Lord 
Lieutenant's  School 
Building  Fund. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1 823, 
App.,  p.  1324. 

This  school  is  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
appears  under  that  head  in  Table" No.  1 , 
p.  72li.  Rep.  A.  C. 

- 

St.  John's,  Lungy, 
Parochial. 

Grant  from  L.L.Fund 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,  2 Rep.,  1820, 
App.,  p.  1314. 

Identical  with  Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English  School,  in  Table,  No.  1,  p.  72 0. 

Rep.  A.C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6685 

Sliyo.  - 

Bequest  from  Adam 
Ormsby  of  £:S5  per 
annum. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons 
on  E oundat  ion  Schools.  2 Rep. , 
3835,  App.,  p.  552. 

This  endowment  is  applied  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society's,  Primrose  Grange,  Institu- 
tion, which  appears  in  Table.  No.  1,  />. 
72li.  Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6685 
ct  seq. 

Sliyo. 

Bequest  fromWi  lliam 
Draper  of  £18  per 
annum. 

Same. 

This  bequest  was  not  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Rep.  A.  C. 

For  Evidence  at  Pub- 
lic Court,  vide  6670 

Count v of  Sligo. 

EOpera!hv.  “ 

Ahamlish;  Cliffoney 
National,  Boys  and 
Girls. 


Extracts  from  Reports  of  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Table,  No.  1. — Endowments  in  Operation. 

Ahamlish  ; Cliffoney  National,  Boys'  and  Girls’  Schools. — The  general  answering  of  the  boys  was 
good;  they  gave  the  derivation  oi  words,  for  the  most  part,  correctly.  Their  answering  in  parsing 
was  accurate,  but  not  prompt ; and  they  did  not  altogether  please  me  in  geography  and  arithmetic! 
The  answering  of  the  girls  was  nearly  perfect  throughout.  Their  knowledge  of  grammar,  geography 
(including  political  divisions),  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words,  was  the  most  complete  I have 
yet  found  in  any  school.  A large  class,  or  rather  two  classes,  wrote  a sentence,  from  my  dictation, 
without  one  case  of  ialse  spelling  ■ and  such  as  I required  to  do  so  marked  the  punctuation 
correctly. — |_3lst  January,  1856.1 
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Lost  or  Expired.  County  of  Sligo. 


Authority  on  which  Inquiry  was  instituted. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 

Remarks. 

Iteturn  made  to  House  of  Commons,  1823, 
relative  to  Diocesan  and  Parish  Schools  in 
Ireland,  Parliamentary  paper,  229,  p.  34. 

Select  Committee  of  Commons  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,  2 Rep.  1835,  App.  p.  o:y>. 

The  land  in  question  has  been  leased  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners to  the  person  out  of  whose  land  it  was  originally 
reserved.  Letter  from  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Charter  School  was  discontinued  in  1833,  and  a day  school 
opened  instead,  which  was  discontinued  in  1843,  when  the  pre- 
mises were  surrendered  to  the  original  owner. 

Return  from  Incorporated  Society. 

For  Evidence  at  Public  Court,  vide 
6305  et  seq. 

Avdvally  *ScW.— There  was  only  one  pupil,  a mere  infant,  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so 
that  1 am  not  m a position  to  speak  from  actual  observation  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school. 
Soe'ng  however  that  the  teacher  is  an  illiterate  man,  without  any  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
just  able  to  read  and  write  ; that  the  school  is  wanting  in  books,  furniture,  and  requisites:  that 
there  is  no  roll,  no  report-book,  no  inspection,  and  that  it  is  visited  not  oftener  than  once  a quarter 
clergyman  ; I believe  I am  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  school  must  be  essentially  a 
le  , and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a less  profitable  application  of  so  considerable  a 
......  ,.s  £20  per  annum  than  to  the  support  of  such  a school.  I confess  to  having  heard,  with  much 

surprise,  from  the  ltc-v.  Mr.  Stock,  that  the  master  is  an  efficient  teacher,  and  most  successful  in 
bringing  on  Ins  pupils.  I,  of  course,  had  r.o  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far  he  has  brought 
them  on  ; but  he  must  be  a more  remarkable  man  than  I supposed,  if,  without  knowledge  of  his 
own,  rules  for  his  guidance,  books  for  Ins  pupils,  advice,  direction,  or  control,  he  can  have  had  anv 
measure  of  success  whatever. — [23rd  October,  1856-3 


by  » 
bad  o 


Castleconnor ; Scurniore  School. — The  present  master  having  been  appointed  so  recently  as  last 
August,  is  accountable  in  a very  limited  degree,  if  at  all,  for  the  deficencies  of  this  miserable  school. 
I examined  some  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  third  classes;  their  style  of  reading  was  the  worst  con- 
ceivable. They  were  quite  ignorant  of  grammar  and  of  geography,  and  their  handwriting  was  clumsy 
and  unformed.  Altogether  I have  never  seen  the  want  of  system  and  inspection  more  s tri kino-1  y 
exemplified  than  in  the  present  instance. — [23rd  October  1856.] 

Dromard;  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Boys'  School. — I had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  pupils  • 
but,  from  what  the  master  stated,  the  school  is  not  in  a flourishing  condition.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  successful  competition  of  the  National  schools. — [1st  February,  1856. j 

Drumcliffe;  Drum  School.— I have  again  to  notice  the  unfortunate  system  of  classification  belonging 
to  the  parish  schools.  In  the  present  instance  I found  boys  promoted  to  the  fourth,  or  highest  form’ 
whose  answering  would  hardly  qualify  them  for  easy  lessons  in  words  of  two  syllables.  The  master 
informed  me  that  he  had  represented  to  the  inspector,  the  inconvenience  of  this  classification,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  a direction  from  him  “ to  work  the  pupils  up  to  it.”  As  if,  however,  to 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  success,  this  school  is  ill  supplied  with  books  and  requisites,  so  that 
I was  obliged  to  examine  the  “fourth  class”  in  reading,  from  the  Third  Book,  which  was,  notwith- 
standing, very  far  beyond  their  strength.  Their  manner  of  reading  was  the  worst.  One  pupil  alone 
gave  me  the  meaning  of  “transparent,”  and  not  one  could  name  the  great  island  lying  beside  Ireland. 
After  having  explained  to  them  that  it  is  Great  Britain,  I inquired  of  what  country  did  Munster  form 
a part,  and  received  for  answer,  “of  Great  Britain.”  I have  only  to  add,  that  although  the  present 
master  is  by  no  means  without  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  made  accountable  for  all  the  shortcomings 
of  the  school,  I see  no  prospect  of  a better  state  of  things  while  the  present  system  of  inspection  and 
promotion  is  adhered  to. — [22nd  October,  1856.] 


Drumcliffe  ; Muninean,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English  School. — It  is  right  to  state  that  the  school  has 
hitherto  been  under  the  conduct  of  inefficient  teachers.  Appended  to  a somewhat  unfavourable 
notice  of  the  working  of  the  school,  from  the  Church  Education  Society’s  inspector,  appearing  in  the 
report  book,  is  a comment  of  the  late  master,  to  the  effect  that  the  report  was  malicious  and  untrue. 
My  experience  of  these  cases  leads  me  to  consider  this  circumstance  proof  sufficient  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  late  master  for  his  place  ; and  additional  proof  is  furnished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  in 
the  most  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  reading  and 
general  lesson  book  in  use.  The  style  of  reading  is  as  bad  in  this  as  in  any  other  parish  schoof,  and 
the  meaning  of  words  as  little  known.  All  were  alike  ignorant  of  grammar;  and  I could  not  obtain 
the  name  of  a single  European  island.  The  master,  in  reply  to  the  question,  what  punishments  were 
resorted  to,  in  the  course  of  examination  upon  oath,  enumerated,  amongst  punishments  to  which  he 
resorted,  the  practice  of  making  offenders  read  verses  of  Scripture.  I expressed  my  surprise  that  lie 
should  resort  to  the  Scriptures  as  a means  of  punishment,  when  he  at  once  retracted  his  statement 
and  said  he  had  made  it  through  inadvertence.  I was  not  satisfied  with  his  explanation  and' 
accordingly,  examined  one  of  his  pupils,  upon  oath,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punishments  to  which  he 
Vol.  III.  5 A 


County  of  Si.ico. 


Endowments  in 
ArdvaUy. 


Castleconnor ; Scur- 


Dromard,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


Drumcliffe : Drum. 


Drumcliffe ; Muni- 
nean, Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English. 
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COOKTY  OP  St.IGO. 

Endowments  in 
Operation. 

Easkey ; ICilleenduff. 


Kilglass. 


Killaspicbrone ; 
Primrose  Grange, 
Incorporated 
Society's  Institution. 


Sligo,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English, 
Boys. 


was  habitually  subjected,  and  he  swore  distinctly  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures  by 
way  of  punishment.  The  master,  however,  having  interrupted  my  examination  to  aslc  the  witness 
whether  such  punishment  had  proceeded  from  himself,  the  witness  answered  that  it  had  not ; but  the 
answer  was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  master’s  question. — [22nd  October,  1856.] 

Easkey  ; Killeenduff  School. — This  school  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  more  than  a pretence.  The 
few  children  collected  were  ill  supplied  with  books.  I regard  their  classification  as  quite  imaginary, 
not  one  of  those  examined  by  me  having  had  the  appearance  of  knowing  any  thing. — [1st  February, 
1856.] 

Kilglass  School. — The  attendance  at  this  school  appears  very  poor,  even  making  allowance  for 
the  scantiness  of  attendance  everywhere  at  this  season.  The  pupils  examined  by  me  read  pretty 
well,  but  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  parsing  or  derivations.  In  attempting  to  write  from 
dictation,  no  one  could  spell  “ altogether,”  each  writing  it  as  two  words.  In  geography,  the  pupils 
were  supposed  to  have  learned  the  map  of  England  and  Ireland  before  studying  the  map  of  Europe’; 
no  one,  however,  could  say  into  what  sea  or  ocean  the  Shannon  flowed.  The  school  appears  to  be  in 
a languishing  state,  through  the  want  of  system  and  active  inspection. — [19tli  November,  1856.] 

Killaspicbrone  ; Primrose  Grange,  Incorporated  Society’s  Institution. — The  result  of  my  examination 
in  this  school  was  very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  foundation  pupils  are  concerned.  They  read 
correctly,  understood  the  meaning  of  words,  and  parsed  with  ease  and  accuracy ; their  knowledge 
of  arithmetical  “operations”  was  good,  but  I have  to  notice  the  same  ignorance  of  “principles”  here 
that  is  a feature  in  most  country  schools.  I proposed  some  general  questions  upon  agriculture,  with 
regard  to  the  difference  between  thorough  and  transverse  draining,  the  situation  of  main  and  sub-main 
drains,  rotation  of  crops,  and  similar  matters ; the  answering  was  tolerable,  but  the  master  informed 
me  that  the  agricultural  lectures  had  been  greatly  interrupted  for  some  time  past ; he  could  not  assign 
any  reason  for  the  circumstance. — [31st  January,  1856.] 

Kilmactigue  School. — This  school  can  barely  be  said  to  exist.  The  few  children  present,  whom  I 
examined  in  a verse  of  Scripture,  could  neither  explain  the  sense  of  the  passage,  nor  give  me  the 
meaning  of  any  words.  There  are  only  three  or  four  Protestants  in  the  parish,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  attend  the  National  school,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  their  clergy. — [2nd 
February,  1856.] 

Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Boys’  School. — This  is  a promising  school,  and  the  master  seems  to 
deal  with  it  conscientiously.  He  is  rather  deficient,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  order,  and,  consequently, 
the  hours  assigned  to  different  duties  run  into  each  other.  The  answering  in  grammar  and  geography 
was  inaccurate,  but  much  less  so  than  I commonly  find  it ; with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a large 
class  wrote  a single  sentence  from  dictation  very  badly ; I have  rarely  seen  a less  successful  attempt. 
— [30tli  January,  1856.] 
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TABLE  OF  GENERAL  ENDOWMENTS, 

BEING  THOSE  GENEBALLY  APPLICABLE  FOB  EDUCATIONAL  PUBPOSES  THBOUGHOUT  IRELAND! 


Foundatic 


Remarks. 


Endowment. 


The  Gover- 
nors of  the 
Schools 
founded  by 
Erasmus 
SmithjEsq. 


Erasmus  Smith,  under 
Charter,  Charles  II.,  26 
March,  1669 ; Laws  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  under 
power  in  Charter ; Stat. 
10  Geo.  I.,  1723  ; Stat. 
21  and  22  Geo.  III., 
ch.  27 ; Stat.  25  Geo. 
III.,  ch.  55;  Wm,  IV., 
Charter,  27  July,  1833  : 
Proceeds  of  sales  of 
portions  of  Estates  to 
RailwayCompanies,&c., 
invested  in  Government 
Stock,  £2,431  5s.  10tf. 


For  three  Free  Grammar  Schools,  with  additional 
classes  for  children  learning  English  alone,  to 
bo  established  at  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tip- 
perary; masters  and  ushers  to  be  Protestants, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  subscribe  the  two  first  Canons  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland ; masters,  and  in  their  absence  the 
ushers,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  have  prayers 
in  school ; and  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Ussher’s  Catechism;  £66  13s.  4 <1, 
to  be  paid  to  each  schoolmaster,  and  when  rent 
exceeds  £300  a-year,  such  yearly  expenditure  to 
be  made  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  school- 
houses  as  Governors  may  think  convenient ; a 
treasurer  to  be  appointed,  also  three  or  more 
ushers,  at  such  yearly  stipends  as  Governors  may 
think  proper. 

Charter,  Charles  II.;  Charter,  William  IV.  ; and 
Laws  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

Surplus  rent  after  above  charges  to  be  applied  in 
the  payment  of  twenty  exhibitions  of  £8  a-year 
each,  and  fifteen  exhibitions  of  £6  a-year  each, 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  poor  scholars 
educated  in  the  schools,  until  they  shall  have 
been  otherwise  provided  for,  or  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  si  a.,  or  been  of  standing  to  obtain 
it,  such  exhibitioners  to  be  taught  gratis  at  the 
lectures  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  to  be  exempt  from  chamber  rent ; and  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  in  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  Dublin,  and  the  subsequent  appren- 
ticeship of  twenty  boys,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools.  Increase 
of  rents  over  and  above  aforesaid,  and  certain 


There  are 

dowments 
attaching 
to  the 
majority  of 


this  foun- 
dation, 
besides  the 
salaries 
payable 
from  the 
general 
fund,  but 
beiuglocal, 
they 

appear  in 
the  Tables 
of  Schools 

dowments 
of  the 
Counties 

they  are 
situated. 


be  disposed  of  for 


work  or  use  in  Trinity  College,  or  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  in  putting  out  poor  children  to  school  or 
apprenticeships,  or  in  setting  up  and  fouinlingone 
or  more  English  school  or  schools,  in  such  places 
in  Ireland  as  Governors  may  think  most  proper. 

Stat.  10  Geo.  I. ; and  La, vs  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

Annual  income  of  endowment  to  be  applied,  under 
regulation  of  Society,  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland, 
for  instruction,  by  masters  appointed  by  Society, 
of  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  oilier  poor 
natives  of  Ireland,  iu  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in 
trades,  manufactures,  or  other  manual  occupa- 
tions; in  Scriptures,  and -in  principles  of  Pro- 
testant Established  religion ; Society  providing 
school  requisites,  diet,  and  lodging,  for  such 
poor  children  as  it  shall  judge  proper,  until  fit 
to  be  apprenticed  to  trades. 


The  Incor- 
porated 
Society  in 
Dublin  for 
Promoting 
English 
Protestant ' 
Schools  in  ; 
Ireland. 


3eorge  II.,  Charter,  24 
October,  1733 ; George 
III.,  Charter,  10  Janu- 
ary, 1792;  Baron  Vry- 
houven,  will,  1790, 
£56,666  13s.  4 if., Govern- 
ment Stock;  Anonymous 
Donor,  1790,  £40,000, 
Government  Stock ; 
JohuSomerville,  amount 
of  bequest,  as  settled 
by  lairds  of  Counsel 
and  Session,  Scotland, 
1851,  invested in£l, 56.3 
6s.  8j.  Government 

Stock;  £286  3s.  Id. 
mortgage  on  Dublin 
Trust  Roads ; Tophani 
Mitchell,  will,  2i  Oct., 
1773,  2,878a.  Ob.  29p., 
and  house  property ; 
Very  Rev.  R.  Stewart, 
will,  21  December.  1774. 
360a.  Ok.  31  p.,and house 
property ; John  Roger- 
son,  will,  4 April,  1785, 
205a.  Or.  27p.,  and 
house  property ; other 
grantors  and  testators, 
grants  and  bequests, 
859a.  lit.  35p.,  and 
house  property. 


* Exclusive  of  34  acres  attached  to  Schools  on  Governors’  Estates,  and  included  in  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 

t This  sum  does  not  include  £100  a-ycar  payable  to  Christ’s  Hospital.  London,  under  the  Charter  of  Chas.  II.,  or  £600  a-year,  the  average  of  three  years  prio 
1846.  of  the  sums  applied  by  tho  Governors  under  the  trusts  in  the  Charter,  and  Act  of  Geo.  I.,  for  Fellowships  and  Lectureships  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

t Exclusive  of  12,927a.  Oa.  4r.  included  in  Tables  of  Schools  Endowments,  and  575a.  1b.  13p.  Farra  (Carroll)  and  Farra  (Jessop)  Estates,  from  which  tin 
ciety  derives  no  profit  rent.  I 'hie  Apn.  to  Rep.,  p.  43.  ..  _ 

S r,’,„l. ...a...  ,'■>  <>!•!>  i a.,  on  „.,i  Wlmlod  in  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TABLES. 


I.  Endowments  in  Operation. — Table,  No.  1,  and  Table  of  General  Endowments. 


- 

Endowment. 

School 

If 

! 

1 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Valuo 

Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

I| 

ll 

la 

11 

51 

Number. 

Hcligi 

n. 

-- 

4 

Prom  Trust 

Value  and 

On 

Roll. 

United 

Roman 

Catholic 

5:: 

o 

£ 

1 0 

0 

Year. 

A. 

„ „ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

, 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Carlow.  . 

n 

2- 

21 

2 li 

137 

10 

11C 

15 

5 

101 

11  5 

350  4 8 

1,481 

442 

86( 

377 

427 

Dublin,  . 

56 

3,247 

3 1 

637 

1,464 

4 

1,47£ 

11  1 

3,580  18  101 

Dublin,  City  c 

61 

ill 

1,491 

2 3 

1,607 

19 

7 

2,931 

17 

4,335 

7 11 

8,875  4 7 

10,195 

Kildare,  . 

i; 

11 

917 

1 22 

1 

4 

697 

4 

151 

10  9 

1,110  13  5 

1,21: 

75 

325 

43! 

4) 

Kilkenny, 

If 

22 

1,165 

3 - 

300 

5 

764 

12 

6S 

17  0 

1,134  18  04 

2,606 

967 

2,00f 

277  1,672 

King  s,  . 

1< 

607 

1 ■ 

86 

16 

191 

11 

7 

16 

0 0 

296  8 0; 

1,842 

25 

584 

1,05! 

4(>- 

15 

Longford, 

If 

i: 

16 

0 ll 

89 

2 

110 

8 

13  2 

267  3 4 

1,381 

- 

437 

748 

401 

345 

2( 

369 

1 li 

454 

19 

9 

408 

19 

863  19  5 

4,42] 

113 

1,68! 

3,13- 

64( 

2,43] 

Meath,  . 

28 

1,100 

3 31 

357 

17 

9 

852 

12 

0 

2,005  5 5 

3,572 

l,05f 

1,65! 

323!  1,331 

2 

Queen’s,  . 

652 

1 16 

188 

17 

369 

11 

84 

0 0 

642  8 6 

2,80] 

67! 

1,377 

62! 

20 

Westmeath, 

2! 

5,138 

3 36 

384 

11 

2,931 

13 

4 

457 

8 6 

3,773  3 9 

4,121 

12? 

695  1,24! 

Wexford, 

26 

3' 

31 

291 

0 

5 

120 

14 

3 

40 

0 0 

451  14  8 

52 

1,791 

1,15! 

632 

Wicklow, 

1! 

2! 

611 

0 26 

132 

0 

9 

267 

6 

4 

404  18  3 

753 

1,256 

1,115]  135'  - 

Clare, 

1 if 

132 

12 

5 

132  12  5 

831 

37 

224 

382 

11! 

253;  - 

Cork, 

7f 

3,111 

2 32 

775 

17 

0 

1,376 

18 

4 

588 

2,740  18  8 

11,177 

134 

4,041 

4,14( 

1,371 

2,41f 

If 

10 

1 1 

119 

87 

0 0 

206  2 3 

- 

141 

Limerick, 

1! 

3( 

11 

0 f 

478 

3 

466 

994 

13  1 

1,938  18  5 

5,917 

44 

1,341 

43f 

Tipperary, 

31 

36 

1,508 

2 27 

733 

9 

932 

8 0 

1,745  19  9 

4,792 

124 

863 

1,941 

412 

96< 

Waterford, 

22 

2,342 

1 If 

1,849 

10 

1 10 

2,582  19  8 

1,917 

Antrim,  . 

70 

100 

264 

1 37 

1,563 

14 

5 

415 

8 

5 

612 

13  5 

2,591  16  3 

8,492 

277 

3,315 

6,067 

1,492 

787!  2, 701 

bid 

Armagh, 

1,733 

3 34 

718 

2,005 

0 

53 

2,776  14  10 

114 

4,00£ 

628  87 f 

29 

1,137 

2 32 

611 

0 

0 

517 

11 

0 

267 

3 0 

1,395  14  0 

3,812 

70 

1,090 

2,261 

1,431 

27 

Donegal,  . 

56 

8,911 

0 If 

376 

6 

9 

552 

14 

450 

0 8 

1,379  1 10 

4, 7 Of 

38 

2,061 

3,421 

1,226 

807 

51 

1 3C 

617 

2 

374 

10 

138 

8 6 

1,130  9 6 

9,175 

3,376 

5,977 

1,394 

1,242  2,362 

1 ermanagh, 

2c 

9,876 

0 32 

684 

9 

3,002 

9 

9 

199 

19  0 

3,886  18  0 

9? 

Londonderry, 

50 

109 

57 

0 3C 

942 

17 

1,841 

13 

1,670 

11  6 

4,455  2 2 

9,502 

1,092 

2,276 

Monaghan, 

'• 

17 

12 

3 26 

180 

!6 

6 

243 

8 

4 

14 

12  1 

438  16  11 

1,130 

26 

436 

971 

372 

23f 

178 

44 

1 £ 

11 

0 

1,524 

11 

3 

61 

12  2 

1,993  15  3 

4,565 

1,503 

2,470 

1,222 

543 

Galway,  . 

19 

25 

2 6 

494 

0 

1 

104 

12 

4 

19  11 

754  13  2 

3,321 

50 

1,033 

2,048 

285 

1,700!  - 

Leitrim,  . 

5 

2 21 

47 

8 

0 

35 

10  0 

82  18  0 

436 

226 

210 

Mayo, 

13 

16 

11 

7 

1 

20 

0 0 

105  7 1 

1,045 

230 

812 

Roscommon,  . 

5 

9,799 

3 19 

162 

0 

9 

9 

27 

1 0 

Sligo, 

13 

15 

154 

0 22 

12 

GeneralEndow 

' 

ments,  . 

- 

7,261 

3 18 

- 

9,537 

8 

2 

3,028 

8 4 

2565  14  6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

976jl32l|  75,600 

0 12 



4,615 

9 

7i|37,564 

4 

2 

6,391 

2 7 

68570  16  4| 

40,003|3,089j47,519|80,074 

27, Oil 

37,400  10232 

876 

Table,  No.  2. — Endowments  not  in  Operation. 


— 

Endowment. 

Total  Annual 
and  Income. 

No.  of 
Endow- 

Acreage 

Estimated 
Annual  Value 

School  Premises. 

Net  Annual  Income. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

A. 

R. 

p 

£ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Carlow, 

5 

3 

2 

28 

19 

Dublin, 

11 

1 

0 

0 

25 

8 

6 

Dublin,  City  of,  . 

17 

290 

2 

Kildare, 

0 

Kilkenny, 

3 

2 

0 

8 

9 

11 

2 



11 

2 

King’s, 

5 

2 

3 

0 

19 

17 

0 

36  0 

0 

55 

0 

Longford, 

200 

3 

9 

4 

6 

200  0 

0 

204 

6 

Louth, 

0 

9 

Meath, 

8 

32 

19 

5 0 

0 

36 

3 

Queen's, 

4 

0 

7 

18 

13 

10 





18 

13 

10 

Westmeath,  . 

617 

1 

12 

163 

12 

493  5 

11 

110  3 

767 

1 

11 

Wexford, 

11 

8 

2 

26 

28 

2 

2 

12  0 

0 

265  4 

2 

305 

4 

Wicklow, 

9 

23 

0 

10 

24 

2 

172  6 

214 

1 

Clare,  . 

7 

5 

21 

13 

2 

0 

24 

13 

Cork,  . 

31 

243 

23 

1 

308  8 

5 

80  19 

47.4 

9 

9 

15 

8 

43 

9 

113  16 

11 

45  0 

0 

201 

IS 

8 

Limerick, 

12 

22 

14 

20  0 

0 

245 

'I  ipperary, 

21 

8 

1 

17 

39 

I 

2 

99  6 

2 

59  10 

9 

197 

18 

1 

" Vi  aterford,  . 

12 

Antrim,  . 

15 

7 

1 

4 

64 

0 

4 



84  1 

0 

148 

1 

4 

Armagh, 

9 

8 

1 

17 

30 

6 

2 

365  0 

0 

6 

2 

13 

0 

25 

14 

6 0 

0 

51 

14 

7 

Donegal, 

15 

9 

o 

14 

42 

2 

7 

46  3 

3 5 

91 

10 

11 

14 

3 

15 

33 

18 

0 

2 

Fermanagh,  . 

9 

5 

3 

19 

32 

9 

8 

— 

. 

32 

9 

8 

Londonderry, 

485 

3 

32 

6 

10 

0 

1,000  0 

23  0 

11 

1,029 

10 

11 

Monaghan,  . 

_ 

5 

46  3 

0 

40  0 

87 

18 

10 

Tyrone, 

11 

185 

3 

4 

18 

16 

10 

44  0 

8 

17  17 

80 

14 

10 

Galway, 

9 

3 

2 

5 

20 

3 

4 

59  19 

11 

25  4 

2 

105 

7 

5 

Leitrim, 

(1 

19 

8 

12 

64  3 

1 

72 

15 

5 

Roscommon,  . 

11 

35 

10 

1 

20  0 

0 

Sligo,  . 

2 

0 

3 

9 

8 

3 

5 

— 

8 

3 

8 

Total, 

896 

2,459 

3 

13 

998 

7 

2 

3,714  19  7 

2,457  5 2 

7,170 

11 

11 
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Table,  No.  3. — Contingent  Endowments. 


7§3 


Endowment. 

— 

No.  of 

^ Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Total  ascertained 
Annual  Value 

•non*. 

School  Premises. 

From  Land.  , 

and  Income. 

A T>  T> 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Carlow,  . 



Dublin,  . 

2 

Dublin,  City  of. 

8 

150  0 0 

Kildare,  . 

Kilkenny, 

- 

Longford, 

— 







Louth,  . 

1 

16  4 0 

250  0 0 

15  0 0 

281  4 0 

Queen's,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

... 

Westmeath,  . 



Wexford, 

2 

5 0 0 

Wicklow, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

2 

1 

Limerick, 

_ 









Tipperary, 

3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Waterford, 

— 

— 



22  10  0 

Antrim,  . 

3 

12  0 0 

Armagh, 

1 

16  0 31 

250  0 0 

15  0 0 

Cavan,  . 

Donegal, 

— 

— 

— 



Fermanagh,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Londonderry,  . 

20  0 0 

20  0 0 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone,  . . . 

- 

1 

15  0 0 

Leitrim,  . . - . 

- 

I 

Roscommon,  . 

Sligo, 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Total, 

29 

32  1 22 

16  4 0 

675  0 0 

192  3 6 

883  7 6 

Table,  No.  4. — Endowments  Lost  or  Expired. 


Endowment. 

Estimated 

Net  Annual  Income. 

Total  Annual 

morn!' 

School  Premises. 

From  Land. 

From  Trust 

and  Income. 

£ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

_ 

3 

10 

0 

3 3 

10  10 

0 

17 

3 

0 

7 

1 

19 

3 

0 

98  6 

\i 

17  19 

6 

5 

7* 

12 

188 

14 

9 

277  7 

91  10 

5 

383 

15 

8 

58 

30 

102 

76  3 

0 

185 

10 

Kilkenny, 

4 

38 

0 

38 

11 

10 

10 

62  13 

10 

74 

4 

8 

3 

— 

95 

0 

0 

96 

15 

5 

4 15 

4 

9 

0 

38 

— 

26 

37 

9 

Queen's,  . 

> 

2 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2 

~ 

— 

6 

2 

8 

0 

(1 

0 

Clare,  . 

4 

7 

3 

5 

13 

17 

5 

— 

aoTo 

IT 

5 

44 

2 

(U; 

*63 

8 

9 

d_10 

12  0 

0 

75 

8 

9 

5 

84 

3 

24 

54 

16 

0 

20  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

86 

16 

28 

24 

11 

24 

0 

11 

11 

19 

53 

7 

n 

— 

21 

Armagh, 

3 

2 

0 

0 

21 

16 

— 

i 

1 

5 

6 

3 

17 

15 

11 

— 

— 

17 

63 

35 

10 

110 

Fermanagh,  . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

— 

1 

Londonderry, 

75 

1 

6 

Monaghan,  . 

3 

8 

204 

7 

200  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

216 

1 

Galway, 

11 

139 

3 

25 

3 

-7 

d 

— 

163 

— 

60  0 

— 

o 

9 

1 

0 

1 

— 

23 

— 

d 

Sligo,  . 

2 

5 

u 

0 

5 

U 

" 

Total, 

178 

1,314 

2 

31 

1,020 

16 

11 

1,208  11 

10 

345  9 

10 

2,574 

18 
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Tablk  showing  Estimated  Annual  Value  of  School  Premises  of  National  Vested  Schools  having  no 
Endowments  distinct  from  such  Premises  and  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant. 


Number 

of 

Endow- 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Annual  Value  of 
School  Prcmisos. 

Net  Aunual  Income. 

From  Land.  |FromTiu6t  Funds 

Total  Annual 
and  Income. 

Schools  and  Endowments  in  Operation. 
Table  No.  1 , and  Table  of  General  Endowments,  . 

976 

1,321 

75,600  0 12 

£ s.  d. 
14,6)5  9 7$ 

£ s.  d. 
37,564  4 2 

£ s.  (/. 
16,391  2 7 

£ s.  ( 1. 
68,570  16  4£ 

National  Vested  Schools,  having  no  Endowments 

distinct  from  School  premises,  .... 

967 

1,507 

7,892  4 9 

- 

7,892  4 9 

Endowments  in  Operation,  Totals,  . 

1,943 

2,828 

75,600  0 12 

22,507  14  4J 

37,564  4 2 

16,391  2 7 

76,463  1 1J 

Other  Endowments  inquired  into. 

Table  No.  2,  Endowments  not  in  Operation, 

296 

- 

2,459  3 13 

998  7 2 

3,714  19  7 

2,457  5 2 

7,170  11  11 

,,  No.  3,  Contingent  Endowments, 

29 

32  1 22 

16  4 0 

675  0 0 

192  3 6 

,,  No.  4,  Endowments  Lost  or  Expired, 

178 

1,314  2 31 

1,020  16  11 

1,208  11  10 

345  9 10 

2,574  18  7 

,,  No.  5,  Alleged  Endowments  inquired  into, 

385 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Endowments  inquired  into,  Totals,  . 

2,831 

2,828 

79,406  3 38 

24,543  2 .5 J 

43,162  15  7 

19,386  1 1 

87,091  19  H 
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SCHOOLS  AND  ENDOWMENTS  IN  YOL.  III. 


Aasleigh,  Marquess  of  Sligo’s  Schools, 
Mayo,  711, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Abbeville,  Lorrlia,  Tipperary,  378. 
Abbey,  Innislonagh,  or  Parochial,  Tippe- 
rary, 368. 

Abbey  leix,  Knaptown,  Queen’s,  206. 
Abbeyleix,  Queen’s,  208. 

Abbey-street,  Mrs.  Newcomen’s,  Tree, 
Dublin,  94. 

Abbestrewry,  Skibbereen,  Cork,  298. 
Abington,  Kishequirk,  National,  Boys, 
Limerick,  338. 

Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  Royal, 
Antrim,  424-6. 

Academy,  Belfast,  Antrim,  420-2. 
Academy,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Diocesan 
Seminary,  Cavan;  Kilmore,  Cavan,  482. 
Achill,  Mayo,  708. 

Achonry  and  Killala  Free  School,  Dioce- 
san, Ballina  for,  Mayo,  706. 

Achonry,  Ballina,  Diocesan  Free  School 
for  Killala,  Mayo,  708. 

Adair,  Fermoy,  Cork,  290, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Adelaide,  Bruff,  Limerick,  338. 

Adelaide  Scriptural,  Mahon  or  Drumna- 
kelly,  Drumcree,  Armagh,  460. 

Adult,  Malaliide,  Dublin,  26. 

Affaue  and  Modeligo,  Waterford,  406. 
Affane  Parochial,  Waterford,  406. 
Aghaboe,  Cuffsboro’,  Queen's,  206. 
Aghaboe,  Queen's,  200. 

Aghabog,  Crappagli,  Monaghan,  624. 
Aghabog  Parochial,  Monaghan,  630. 
Aghacommon,  Seago,  Armagh,  474. 
Aghada  National,  Cork,  276, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aghada  Parochial,  Cork,  302. 

Aghada,  Whitegat e-hill,  Cork,  276. 
Aghadarra,  Camlin,  Antrim,  444. 
Aghade  Parochial,  Carlow,  6. 

Agliaderg  Parochial,  Down,  530, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aghadoe  and  Ardfert,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for  Tralee,  Kerry,  330. 
Aghadonove,  Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  460. 

Agliadowey,  Mullahinch,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 588. 

Agliadowey  National,  Londonderry,  588. 
Agliadowey,  Ringsend,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 588. 

Agliadown  Parochial,  Cork,  276. 
Aghadown,  Whitehall,  Cork,  302. 
Aghadrumsee,  Clones,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Aghagower,  Knappa,  National, Mayo,704. 
Aghagower,  Letterbrook,  National,  Girls, 
Mayo,  704. 

Aghagower,  St.  Joseph’s,  National,  Mayo, 
704. 

Aghalawn,  Drumkeeran,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Aglialoo,  Crilly,  Tyrone,  638. 

Aghaloo,  Rahaghy,  National,  Tyrone, 638. 
Aghalurcher,  Allmartin,  Erasmus  Smith  s 
English,  Fermanagh,  578. 

Aghalurcher,  Moate,  Fermanagh,  572, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aglianduff,  Forkhill,  Armagh,  472. 
Aghater,  Queen’s,  208. 

Aghavea,  Littlemount,  Fermanagh,  572. 


a h,  1 94. 

Smith’s  English, 
Londonderry,  588. 
Monaghan,  632. 
ff,  Monaghan,  632. 
Monaghan,  632. 
tea,  National,  Mon- 

lal,  Monaghan,  624. 
i,  Erasmus  Smith’s 

Wicklow,  262. 
Aghold,  Wicklow,  262. 

■ ’ T> Kilkenny,  146. 

Mayo,  704. 

Wexford,  244. 

Hollymount, 


Agricultural, 

Isas 


Kiltullagh,  Esker,  Galway, 

Agricultural,  Magheramesk,  Brookfield, 
Antrim,  436, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Agricultural  Model,  National,  Faughan- 
vale,  Templemoyle,  Londonderry,  596. 
Agricultural  National,  Coleraine,  Bohill, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Ahamlish,  Cliffony,  National,  Sligo,  724, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ahamlish,  Moneygold,  Sligo,  726. 
Ahascragh,  Galway,  680. 

Ahem  and  Britway  Parochial,  Cork,  276. 
Alioghill,  Bally  montna,  National,  Antrim, 

I 416. 

Ahoghill,  Craigs,  Antrim,  438. 

Alioghill,  Craigs,  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Antrim,  416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ahoghill,  Cullybackey,  National,  Antrim, 
416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ahoghill,  Dreen,  Antrim,  438. 

Ahoghill,  Glenhugh,  Antrim,  442. 
Ahoghill,  Lisrodden,  Antrim,  442. 
Ahoghill,  Tullygarley,  Antrim,  442. 
Ahoghill,  Tullynahinion,  National,  An- 
trim, 416. 

Allmartin,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Aghalurcher,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Allsaints,  Parochial,  Robertson’s  Donegal, 
498. 

Alms’  House,  Girls,  Britain-street, 
Great,  Dublin,  58. 

Altamullen  National,  Termonamongan, 
Tyrone,  657. 

Altaturk,  Loughgal,  Armagh,  472. 
Altikeeragli  National,  Dunboe,  London- 
derry, 596. 

Altnacree,  Donagheady,  Tyrone,  656. 
Anna,  Drumaloor,  Cavan,  480.  _ 

Anna,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Leitrim, 
700. 

Annaclone  Parochial,  Down,  530. 
Annacloy,  Inch,  Down,  542. 

Annaduff,  Augliamore,  Leitrim,  700, 
Annaduff,  Corrick,  Leitrim,  698. 
Annaduff,  Lisdurf,  National,  Leitrim, 698, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Annagelliffe,  Drumlark,  Cavan,  480. 
Annaghdown,  Corrundulla,  Galway,  680. 


Annaghdown,  Woodpark,  Galway,  688. 

Annaghmore,Drummully, Fermanagh, 580. 

Annahilt,  Down,  530, 

2.  Girls. 

Annahugh,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  472. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s,  Na- 
tional, Dublin,  56, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

3.  Infant. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s,  Roman 
Catholic,  Dublin,  92. 

Antrim,  Antrim,  442. 

Antrim,  Bow-lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Eng- 
lish, Antrim,  416, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Antrim,  Bush,  National,  Antrim,  416. 

Antrim,  Creavery,  National,  Antrim,  418. 

Antrim,  Shane’s  Castle,  Antrim,  442. 

Arboe  Parochial,  National,  Tyrone,  638. 

Ardagb,  Longford,  168. 

Ardara,  Killybegs,  Donegal,  516. 

Ardbraccan,  Bohermeen,  Meath,  192. 

Ardbraccan,  Boyerstown,  Meath,  192. 

Ardbraccan,  Meath,  184. 

Ardbraccan,  Oatlands,  Meath,  192. 

ArdbraccanProtestantCharter, Meath,]  94. 

Ardcanny,  Shannon  Grove,  Protestant 
Charter  and  Infant  Boarding,  Lime- 
rick, 348. 

Ardcath,  Clogliran,  National,  Meath,  184. 

Ardcolm,  Wexford,  246. 

Ardcrony,  Congar  or  Mount  Falcon,  Tip- 
perary, 376. 

Ardea,  Lauragh,  Parochial,  Queen’s,  200. 

Ardee,  English,  Girls,  Louth,  180. 

Ardee,  English,  Louth,  180. 

Ardee,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Boys, 
Louth,  172. 

Ardess,  Magheraculmoney,  Fermanagh, 
578. 

Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for,  Tralee,  Kerry,  330. 

Ardfert,  Kerry,  328. 

Ardfinnan,  Tipperary,  374. 

Ardglass, Erasmus  Smith's  English, Down, 
530, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Ardgommon,  Marquess  of  Sligo's  Schools, 
Mayo,  711. 

Ardiver,  Donegal,  Donegal,  518. 

Ardmore  Parochial,  Balteagh,  London- 
derry, 588, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Ardmurchan,  Hayes,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Meath,  184. 

Ardnageehy,  Glenville,  Cork,  302. 

Ardnurcher  Parochial,  King's,  154. 

Ardstraw,  Clare,  Tyrone,  638. 

Ardstraw,  Newtown,  Parochial,  Tyrone, 
656. 

Ardtrea  Parochial,  Tyrone,  656. 

Ardvally,  Sligo,  724. 

Ardverney  (or  Tullnagin),  Magheracul- 
money, Fermanagh,  580. 

Arklow,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wick- 
low, 262. 

Arklow,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Boys, 
Day,  Wicklow,  252. 

Armabreague,  Lisnadill,  Armagh,  464. 

Armagh  and  Connor, Diocesan  Free  School 
for,  Ballymena,  Antrim,  418. 
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Armagh,  Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Armagh,  458, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh,  Cathedral,  Armagh,  476. 
Armagh,  Drclincourt,  Armagh,  456, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh,  Mall,  Model,  or  Primate  Stu- 
art’s, Armagh,  456, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Armagh  Protestant  Charter,  Armagh, 476. 
Armagh  Roman  Ca  tholic  Chapel  National, 
Armagh,  456. 

Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semin- 
ary, Armagh,  456. 

Armagh  Royal  Free.  Armagh,  456. 
Armoy,  Mullaghduff,  Antrim,  418. 
Artane  National,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Articlave  Parochial,  Dunboe,  London- 

Arvagh  Parochial,  Cavan,  480. 

Asjifield  Parochial,  Cavan,  480. 

Ashford,  Cong,  Galway,  689. 

Ashford,  Wicklow,  258.  ^ 

Askeymore,  Carnevv,  Wexford,  244. 
Association,  Mendicity,  Infant,  Usher's 
Island,  Dublin,  90. 

Athboy,  Meath,  194. 

Athlone  Incorporated  Society’s,  Ranclagh, 
Institution,  Roscommon,  716. 

Athlone,  Roscommon,  720. 

Athlone,  St.  George  Endowment,  West- 
meath, 224. 

Athlone,  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  West- 
meath, 216, 

Athnowen,  Knockanemore,  Cork,  30S. 
Athy,  (Duke  of  Lciuster’s  Endowment), 
Kildare,  134. 

Athy,  (Corporation),  Kildare,  134. 

A tliy'C Weldon's  Endow  ment), Kildare, 1 34 . 
Attanagh,  Casilemarket,  Kilkenny,  146. 
Attanagli,  Castlemarket,  Queen's,  20S. 
Attanagh,  Queen's,  206. 

Aughanioro,  Annaduff,  Leitrim,  700. 
Aughamullen,  Clonoe,  Tyrone,  656. 
Aughanunshin,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  498. 
Aughasheil  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  518. 
Aughavilly,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Armagh,  Armagh,  458, 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Aughel,  Cumber  Lower, Londonderry, 612. 
Augher,  Tyrone,  638, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Augher,  Tyrone,  656. 

Aughuacloy  Parochial, Boys,  Tyrone,  638. 
AughnacloyWesleyanMission, Tyrone, 640. 
Aughnahoo  National,  Termonamongan, 

Aughrim,  Lishcen,  Galway,  680. 

Aught  and  Three  Trees,  National,  Muff, 
Donegal,  510. 

Ault,  Urncy,  Donegal,  516. 

Ayle,  Marquess  of  Sligo's  Schools,  Mayo, 


Back-lane,  Tailors’  Hall,  Dublin,  56. 
Badoney,  Lower,  Ruslcy,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Tyrone,  640. 

Badoney,  Upper,  Clogherny,  Tyrone,  652. 
Badoney,  Upper,  Glenroan,  Tyrone,  640. 
Baggot-slreet,  Dublin,  38. 

Baggot-street,  Dublin,  92. 

Baggot-strect  Protestant  Charter,  Dublin, 

Bagnaistown,  Carlow,  2, 

1.  Boys, 

2,  Girls. 

Bailieborough,  Cavan,  490. 

Balcarra,  Drummonahan,  Mayo,  710. 
Baldoyle  National,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baleek,  I.oughgilly,  Armagh,  466. 
Ballard,  Caruew,  Wicklow,  262 
Balleese,  Glanealy,  Wicklow,  260. 
Baltimore,  Robertson's,  Clondahorkey, 
Donegal,  498. 

Ballina,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Killala 
and  Achonry,  Mayo,  708. 

Ballina  Girls,  Mayo,  710. 

Ballina,  Iiilliough,  Drumhome,  Donegal, 
518. 


Ballinacargy,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Ballymoney,  Cork,  276. 

Ballinaearrig,  Carlow,  2. 

Ballinacourty,  Gurrane,  Galway,  688. 

Ballinafld  National,  Leney,  Westmeath, 
218, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinahinch  National,  Ivilmore,  Armagh, 
464. 

Ballinahinch  Protestant  Charter,  558. 

Ballinalack,  Leney,  Westmeath,  218. 

Ballinalea,  Rathnew,  Wicklow,  263. 

Ballinamara,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
National,  Kilkenny,  140. 

Ballinamona,  Robertson’s,  Tullyfern, 
Donegal,  514. 

Ballinamore,  Cumber,  Lower,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Ballinascraw,  Clonbroney,  Longford,  164. 

Ballinasloc  Irish  Missionary  College,  Ros- 
common, 716. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinasloe,  Calary,  Wicklow,  262. 
Ballinderry,  Kilmoylan,  Galway,  686. 
Ballinderry,  Lower,  Antrim,  418. 
Ballinderry  Protestant  Charter,  Antrim, 
438. 

Bal  1 inderry  Upper,  Parochial,  A ntri  m , 4 1 8. 
Ballindrate  Parochial,  Clonleigh,  Done- 
gal, 518, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballingarry,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 

Ballingarry,  Sopwell,  National,  Tipper- 
ary, 362. 

Ballinkillen  National,  Lorum,  Carlow,  4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinode  Parochial,  Tydavnet,  Mon- 
aghan, 628. 

Ballinorly,  Calry,  Sligo,  724. 

Ballinree,  Glaneaiy,  Wicklow,  262. 
Ballinrec,  Knockrigg,  Wicklow,  258. 
Ballinree,  Sliguff,  Carlow,  6, 

2.  Girls’. 

Ballinrobe,  Mayo,  708. 

Ballinrobe  Protestant  Charter,  Mayo,  708. 
Ballintaggart,  Davidstown,  Kildare,  134. 
Ballintaylor,  National,  Whiteehurch, 
Waterford,  402, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballintemple,  Ballylandra,  Cork,  310. 
Ballintemple,  Corduff,  Cavan,  488. 
Ballintemple,  Dundrum,  Tipperary,  378. 
Ballintemple  Parochial,  Wicklow,  262. 
Ballintemple  Protestant  Parochial,  Cavan, 
490. 

Ballintemple,  Tipperary,  376. 
Ballintobber,  Roscommon,  720. 
Ballintogher,  Saul,  Down,  556. 

Ballintoy,  Antrim,  418. 

Ballintra,  Drumhome,  Robertson's,  Done- 
gal, 498. 

Balhsakeery,  Ballybrooney,  Mayo,  708. 
Ballisakcery,  Mullagarry,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Mayo,  704. 

Ballitore,  Kildare,  132. 

Ballou  Roman  Catholic,  Free,  Carlow,  8. 
Ballouglibuy,  Greystown,  Tipperary,  379. 
Ballyadams,  Monascreeban,  Queen's,  206. 
Ballyagliran,  Agherton,  Erasmus  Smitli’s 
English,  Boys,  Londonderry,  588. 
Ballyallcy,  Templemaley,  Clare,  270. 
Ballyane,  Rathcarogue,  National,  Wex- 
ford, 234, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

BallyblackGirlSjNewtownards,  Down,  556. 
Ilallybracken,  Derryachta,  King’s,  1 58. 
Ballybrood,  Limerick,  348. 

Ballybrooney,  Ballisakcery,  Mayo,  708. 
Ballyburly,  King's,  154. 

Bally  burl  y ( W akely 's  Endowment),  King’s 
158. 

Ballycanew  Parochial,  Wexford,  234. 
Ballycarncy,  Clobemon,  Wexford.  242. 
Ballycarrickinaddy,  Magheragall,  An- 
trim, 442, 

Ballycarry  National,  Templccoran,  Girls, 
Antrim,  438. 

BallycastlcProtestantCharter,Antrim,444. 
Ballychrystal,  Templeshambo,  Wexford, 


Ballyclog,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Ty- 
rone, 640. 

Ballyclug  Parochial,  Antrim,  418. 
Ballyconnell  Boys,  Cavan,  480. 
Ballycraighogh  National,  Loughguile, 
Antrim,  434. 

Ballycrcnnan,  Kilcredan,  Cork,  308. 
Ballyculnane  Parochial,  Lislee,  294. 
Ballyculter,  Down,  530, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballydevlin,  Kilmoe,  Cork,  292. 
Ballydonagliy,  Camlin,  Antrim,  426. 
Ballydorn,  National,  Killinchy,  Down, 

Ballycasborougli  National,  Ballyhalbert, 
Down,  532. 

Ballyedoek  National,  Dunsfort, Down,  540. 
Ballyfeard,  Cork,  276. 

Ballyfin,  Clonenagli,  Queen’s,  200. 
Ballygan,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  420, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballygawley  National,  Inch,  Down,  542. 
Ballygilbert  National,  Carncastle,  An- 
trim, 428. 

Ballyhaise,  Castleterra,  Parochial,  Cavan, 
4S0. 

Ballyhaise,  Castleterra,  Parochial,  Cavan, 
488. 

Ballyhalbert,  Ballyeasborough,  National, 
Down,  532. 

Bally  hale,  Kilkenny,  140. 

Bal lyharrigan  National,  Bovevagh,  Lon- 
donderry, 590. 

Ballyhea,  Castle  Ilarrisson,  Cork,  302. 
Ballyhegadan,  Donaghmore,  Queen’s, 
200. 

Ballyheigh,  Kerry,  328. 

Ballyliooly,  Cork,  302. 

Ballykcel  National,  Dromore,  Down,  538. 
Ballykelly  Protestant  Charter,  Tamlaght- 
Fiulagan,  Londonderry,  614. 
Ballyknock,  Moira,  Down,  556. 
Ballyknoekan  National,  Saintfield,  Down, 
550. 

Bailylagan  National,  Carrickfergus,  An- 
trim, 428. 

Ballylandra,  Ballintemple,  Cork,  310. 
Ballyloughan,  Ivilmore,  Armagh,  464. 
Ballyloughloe,  Baylin,  Westmeath,  216. 
Ballyloughloe,  or  Mount  Temple,  Paro- 
chial, Westmeath,  216. 

Ballymacarrett  National,  Down,  532. 
Ballymacarrett  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English,  Down,  532. 
Ballymacarrett  Poor,  Down,  558. 
Ballymacbrenuan,  National,  Drumbo. 
Down,  540, 

.1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymachugh,  Cavan,  480, 

).  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymackey,  English,  Tipperary,  362. 
Ballymackey,  Launcestown,  Tipperary, 
378. 

Ballymaconnell  National,  Bangor,  Down, 
532. 

Ballymacormick,  Longford,  164. 
Ballymacward,  Galway,  686. 
Ballymacward  Roman  Catholic,  Parochial, 
Galway,  686. 

Ballymagellicot  Protestant  Charter, 
Kerry,  332. 

Ballymaglasson,  Grove,  Meath,  192. 
Ballymaglash,  Comber,  Down,  558. 
Ballymagrorty  National,  Tcmplemorc, 
Londonderry,  608. 

Ballymakenny,  Louth,  172. 

Ballymnrtin  National,  Clonygoose,  Car- 

Ballymena  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Ar- 
magh and  Connor,  Antrim,  418. 
Ballymena,  Guy’s,  Free  National,  Antrim. 
418-20, 

1.  Boys, 

1.  Girls. 

Ballymodan,  Bandon,  Cork.  311. 
Ballymodan,  Brooklield,  Cork,  308. 
Ballymodan,  Curravarrahane,  Cork,  276. 
Ballymoe,  Drumtemple,  Galway,  686. 
Ballymoney,  Ballinacargy,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English,  Cork,  276. 

Ballymoney,  Ballygan,  Antrim,  420, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymoney,  Bendoorah,  Antrim,  440. 
Ballymoney,  Culduff,  National,  Antrim, 
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Ballymoney,  Drumhaighs,  Antrim,  440. 

Ballymoney,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English 

• Antrim,  420. 

Ballymontna,  Ahogliill,  National,  Antrim, 
416. 

Bally  more,  Westmeath,  216, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymore,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Kilbride,  Wexford,  236. 

Ballymore,  Old  Clare,  National,  Armagh, 
458, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymore,  Parochial,  Armagh,  458. 

Ballymote,  Clonoghil,  Sligo,  728. 

Ballymoyer,  Armagh,  45S, 

Ballymoyer,  Lurginah  or  Lurginall,  Boys, 
Armagh,  458. 

Ballymoyer,  Outlacken,  Armagh,  472. 

Ballymoyle,  Ennereily,  Wicklow,  260. 

Ballymullen,  or  Crawfordsburn,  National, 
Bangor,  Down,  532. 

Bally nacarragh,  Kiltoraght,  Clare,  272. 

Ballynacarrig,  National,  Westmeath,  216. 

Ballynaclough,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 

Ballynadrumny,  Bradford,  Kildare,  132. 

Ballynagashal,  National,  Loughguile,  An- 
trim, 434. 

Ballynakill,  Newtowncostello,  Galway, 

686. 

Ballynocken,  Wells,  Carlow,  8. 

Ballynure,  or  Greystowii,  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 374. 

Ballyotherland,  ICillaghtee,  Donegal,  518. 

Ballyougry,  Templemore,  Londonderry, 
608. 

Ballyphilip,  Kearney,  Down,  556. 

Ballyrashane,  Bally  watt,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Antrim,  420. 

Ballyrashane,  National,  Londonderry, 588. 

Ballyrattan,  National,  Moville,  Upper, 
Donegal,  50S. 

Ballyroan,  Endowed,  Queen’s,  200. 

Ballyrobin, National  (No.  2),  Killead,  An- 
trim, 432. 


532. 

Ballysax,  Kildare,  128. 

Ballyscullion,  Miilquarter  Grange,  Na- 
tional, Antrim,  420. 

Ballysnodd,  National,  Inver,  Antrim.  432. 
Baliyvoy,  Culfeiglttrin,  Antrim,  430. 
Bally  watt,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Bal- 
lyrashane, Antrim,  420. 

Ballywillin,  Cloyfin,  National,  London- 
derry, 588. 

Balratli.Lickbla,  Westmeath,  227. 
Balteagli,  Ardmore,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 588, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baltinglass,  Wicklow,  252, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Baltimore,  Tullagh,  Cork.  310. 
Baltimore,  Tullagh,  Parochial,  Cork,  278. 
Banagher,  Convent  School,  King's,  158. 
Banagher,  King’s,  158. 

Banagher,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  590. 
Banagher,  Boyal,  King’s,  154. 

Banbridge,  National,  No.  2,  Down,  532, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bandon,  Ballymodcn,  Cork,  311. 

Bandon,  Endowed,  Cork,  278. 

Bandon,  Industrial,  Girls,  Cork,  278. 
Bandon,  Kilbrogau  Church  Education 
Society's  Model  and  Training  School, 
for  Munster,  Cork,  278, 

1.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Boys, 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Girls. 
Bangor,  Ballymaconnell,  National,  Down, 

532. 

Bangor,  Ballymullen,  or  Crawfordsburn, 
National,  Down,  532. 

Bangor,  Ballysallagh,  National,  Down, 

Bangor  (by  Lord  Clanbrassil),  Down,  554. 
Bangor  (by  lit.  Hon. R.Ward), Down,  554. 
Bannow,  Agricultural,  Wexford,  244. 
Bannow,  Vernalye,  Wexford,  242. 
Barnahask,  Barragh,  Carlow,  2, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baronial  or  Kingston  College,  Boyle,  Ros- 
common, 718. 


Barragh,  Barnahask,  Carlow,  2, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bantry,  Blackrock-road,  Cork,  311. 

Ban  try,  Kilmacomogue,  Cork,  312. 
Bantry,  Parochial,  Cork,  278, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  • Girls. 

Baylin,  Ballyloughloe,  Westmeath,  216. 
Bective,  Robinstown,  Meath,  184. 

Belfast  Academy,  Antrim,  420-2, 

1.  Classical  School, 

2.  Mathematical  School, 

3.  Writing  School, 

4.  English  School. 

Belfast,  Brown-street,  Antrim,  422, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

, 3.  Infant. 

Belfast,  Frederick-street,  National,  Girls, 
Antrim,  422. 

Belfast,  Frederick-street,  National,  In- 
fant, Antrim,  422. 

Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Antrim,  422, 
424, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Belfast,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semin- 
ary, Antrim,  424,  444. 

1.  Classical  Department.  ■ 

2.  English  Department. 

Belfast  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Antrim;  424-6. 

1.  Classical  School. 

2.  Mathematical  School. 

3.  English  School. 

4.  Writing  School. 

5.  French  School. 

6.  Drawing  School. 

7.  German  School. 

Belfast,  Trinity  Church,  Infant,  Antrim, 
426. 

Belfast,  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  Antrim,  426,  442. 

1 . Deaf  and  Dumb,  Boys  and  Girls. 

2.  Blind,  Boys  and  Girls. 
Bellaghy,  National,  Rasharkin,  Antrim, 

436. 

Bellaghy,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  590, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Belmont,  Cappoquin,  Waterford,  404. 
Beltany, Erasmus  Smith's  English, Ologher, 
Tyrone,  642-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Belturbet,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Cavan,  480. 

Belturbet  Girls,  Cavan,  480. 

Belvedere  Orphan  Institution,  Tyrrell’s- 
pass,  Westmeath,  224. 

Bendoorah,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  440. 
Berehaven,  Castletown,  Cork,  278. 

Bere  Island,  Kileconenagh,  Cork,  290. 
Bertrand’s  Charity,  Dublin,  Dublin,  88. 
Betaglistown,  Clane,  Kildare,  128. 
Bethesda  Orphan  Girls,  Dorse t-street, 
Upper,  Dublin,  60. 

Billy,  Eagry,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Antrim,  426. 

Billy,  Tonduff,  National,  Antrim,  426. 
Birdhill,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Kil- 
comentry,  Tipperary,  368. 

Birr,  Mendicity  School,  King’s,  160. 
Birr,  or  Parsonstown,  King's,  160. 

Bishop  Crowe’s.  Cloyne,  Cork,  280. 
Bishop  Foy’s,  Waterford,  Waterford,  398. 
Blackhall-place,  Blue  Coat  Hospital  and 
Free  School  ofKing  Charles  II.,  Dublin, 

Blackrock,  Dublin,  38. 

Blackrock,  National,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Blacqniere  Bridge,  Pliibsborough,  Sunday 
and  Daily.  Dublin,  58, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Blacquiere  Bridge,  Pliibsborough,  Sunday 
and  Daily,  Dublin,  88. 

Blaris,  Down,  534. 

Blarney-lane,  Christian  Brothers’,  Cork, 

Blarney-lane,  Cork,  Cork,  308. 
Blennerville,.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
No.  1 , Kerry,  330. 

Blennerville,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
No  2,  Kerry,  330. 

Blessington,  National,  Boys,  Wicklow, 


Blue,  Downpatrick,  Down,  536, 

2.  Girls! 

Blue,  Charity,  Bow-lane,  Limerick,  340, 
348. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  Free  School  of 
King  Charles II.,  Blackhall-place,  Dub- 
lin, 56,  88,  92. 

Blue-coat  Hospital,  Steplien-street,  Cork, 

Blue,  Drogheda,  Louth,  172. 

Blue,  Girls,  Waterford,  Lady-lane,  Wa- 
terford, 398. 

Blue,  Londonderry,  Londonderry,  614. 
Boarding  Schools,  see  Schoolhouses 

ASCERTAINED  TO  HAVE  ACCOMMODA- 
TION for  Boarders. 

Boher,  Killare,  Westmeath,  227. 
Bohermeen,  Ardbraceau,  Meath,  192. 
Bohill  Agricultural,  National,  Coleraine, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Bonnyclassagh,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Dunluce,  Antrim,  432. 

Boolabawn,  Rossdroit,  Wexford,  246. 
Boolynavougran,  St.  Mary’s,  Newtown- 
barry,  Wexford,  244. 

Booterstown  Convent,  National,  Dublin, 

Booterstown  National,  Boys,  Dublin,  14. 
Bordwell,  Queen's,  206. 

Borough,  Ilowth,  Dublin,  24, 

2.  Girls! 

Borough,  Ilowth,  Dublin,  36. 

Borough,  Swords,  Dublin,  32, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Borris,  Boys,  Carlow,  2. 

Bottlehill,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  464, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bough,  Rathvilly,  Carlow,  4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Boula,  National,  Clontusket,  Galway,  688. 
Bourney  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 
Bovevagh,  Ballyharrigan,  National,  Lon- 
donderry,  590. 

Bovevagh,  Burnfoot,  National,  London- 
derry, 590. 

Bow-lane  Charity,  Blue,  Limerick,  lime- 
rick, 340-348. 

Bow-lane,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  An- 
trim, Antrim,  416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Boyerstown,  Ardbraccan,  Meath,  192. 
Boyle,  Baronial  or  Kingston  College,  Ros- 
common, 718. 

Boyle,  Parochial,  Roscommon,  716. 

Boyle,  Roscommon,  718. 

Braban,  Wicklow,  262. 

Bracklcy,  Kilclooney,  Armagh,  462. 
Brackna  National,  Clonsast,  King’s,  1 54. 
Bradford,  Ballynadrumny,  Kildare,  132. 
Brakernagh,  Kilclooney,  Galway,  689. 
Bray,  Dublin,  14-16, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bridge-street  Congregational  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  Londonderry,  600. 
Bridge-street  Infant,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 600. 

Brigown,  Parochial,  Mitclielstown,  Cork, 
294. 

Brinny,  Parochial,  Cork,  280. 
Britain-street,  Great,  Alms’  House,  Girls, 
Dublin,  58. 

Britway,  Ahern,  and  Parochial, Cork, 276. 
Brockaghs,  Layde,  Antrim,  440. 
Brookeborougli,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Brookfield,  Agricultural,  Maglieramesk, 
Antrim,  436, 

2.  Girls. 

Brookfield,  Ballymodan,  Cork,  308. 
Brownhall  Girls, Drumliome, Donegal, 518. 
Brown-street,  Belfast,  Antrim,  422, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

3.  Infant. 

Bruff,  Adelaide,  Limerick,  338. 
Brunswick-street, Great,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Dublin,  58, 

2.  Girls. 

Bruree,  Parochial,  Limerick,  346. 
Bryansfrod,  Down,  534, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

5 B 
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Buncrana,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Donegal,  498. 

Bundorragha,  Kilgeever,  Mayo,  710. 

Bundurra  Girls,  Marquess  of  Sligo's 
Schools,  Mayo,  711. 

Bunlahinch,  Marquess  of  Sligo's  Schools, 
Mayo,  711. 

Burlington-place,  Erecmasons’  Orphan 
Girls,  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  28. 

Burlington-place,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  36. 

Burnfort  National,  Bovevagh,  London- 
derry, 590. 

Burrishoole,  Mayo,  710. 

Burrisokanc,  Eairpark,  Tipperary,  374. 

Burrisokane,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 

Burrisoleigli,  Glankeen,  Tipperary,  374. 

Burton,  Cliurchtown,  Cork,  312. 

Bush,  National,  Antrim,  Antrim,  416. 

Butlersbridge,  Cavan,  490. 

Buttevant,  Cork,  302. 

Cabra,  Boys,  Mullah  rack,  Armagh,  468. 

Cabra  Glebe,  Comvall,  Donegal,  516. 

Cabra,  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls,  Phibsborough, 


Cahertrim,  Kilnadeema,  Galway,  690. 

Cahir,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Tipper- 
ary, 362, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cahir,  Kerry,  332. 

Cahir,  Roman  Catholic,  Poor,  Tipperary, 
378. 

Cahirconlish,  Girls,  Limerick,  338. 

Cahirnarry,  Limerick,  348. 

Calary,  Ballinastoe,  Wicklow,  262. 

Calary,  Lugglelaw,  Wicklow,  260. 

Calary,  Wicklow,  260. 

Caledon,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  640. 

Callan,  Free,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Calry,  Ballinorly,  Sligo,  724. 

Calry, Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Sligo, 728. 

Calverstown,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Davidstown,  Kildare,  128. 

Camden-street,  Lower,  Macklin’s,  Dub- 
lin, 58, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Camden-street,  Lower,  Pleasant’s  Asy- 
lum, Dublin,  60. 

Camlin,  Aghadarra,  Antrim,  444. 

Camlin,  Ballydonaghy,  Antrim,  426. 

Camlin,  Easter  Snow,  Roscommon,  718. 

Camlin,  Laurelvale,  Parochial,  Antrim, 
428, 

2.  Girls. 

Camolin,  Protestant  Charter,  Wexford, 
246. 

Camolin,  Wexford,  234. 

Camus,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Tyrone, 
640. 

Camus  Macosquin,  Macosquin,  London- 
derry, 604, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Canal-street,  Grand,  Dublin,  64, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Capel-street,  Mary’s-abbey,  Girls,  Dublin, 
60. 

Cappagh,  Mountjoy  Demesne,  Endow- 
ment, Tyrone,  652. 

Cappoquin,  Belmont,  Waterford,  404. 

Cappoquin,  National,  Boys,  Waterford, 
394. 

Cappoquin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  National, 
Waterford,  314. 

Cappoquin,  Waterford,  406. 

Cardiffstown,  Kildare,  134. 

Carey’s  Lane,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Na- 
tional, Girls,  Cork,  282. 

Carhue,  Dysart,  Clare,  270. 

Carhue,  Kilbrogan,  Cork,  290. 

Carlanstown,  Meath,  184. 

Carlingford,  Louth,  178. 

Carlingford,  Omeath,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Louth,  172. 

Carlow  (by  Mrs.  Dawson),  Carlow,  8. 

Carlow,  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Leighlin 
and  Ossory,  Carlow,  2. 

Carlow,  Free  (Finn’s  Endowment),  Car- 

Carlow,  Free  (Murphy’s  Endowment), 
Carlow,  8. 

Carlow  (Waddell’s  Endowment),  Carlow, 
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Carncastle,  Ballygilbert,  National,  An- 

Carncastle,  Killyglen,  National,  Antrim, 
428. 

Carncastle,  National,  No.  1 , Antrim,  428. 

Carnew,  Askeymore,  Wexford,  244. 

Carnew,  Ballard,  Wicklow,  262. 

Carnew,  Mallard,  Wicklow,  262. 

Carnew,  Montabower,  Wexford,  246. 

Carnew  National,  Garvaghy,  Down,  540. 

Carnew,  Wicklow,  262. 

Carnteel,  Edentylone,  Tyrone,  640. 

Carnteel,  Tullyvar,  Tyrone,  642. 

Carpenterstown,  St.  Feighan’s,  West- 
meath, 227. 

Carrickfergus,  Ballylagan,  National,  An- 
trim, 428. 

Carrickfergus  Parochial,  Antrim,  428, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Carrickmacross,  Grammar,  Monaghan, 

Carrickmagrath,  Donaglimore,  Donegal, 
500. 

Carriekmaquigley  National,  Moville, 
Upper,  Donegal,  508. 

Carricknab,  National,  Tyrella,  Down, 

’l.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  Leitrim,  698. 

Carrick-ou-Suir,  Christian  Brothers,  Tip- 
perary, 364. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Protestant,  Tipperary, 
374 

Carricksticker,  Forkhill,  Armagh,  476. 

Carrig,  Kildrumferton,  Cavan,  488. 

Carrig,  Kildrumferton,  Cavan,  490. 

Carrigallen,  Drumsliangore,  National, 
Leitrim,  698. 

Carrigallen,  Drumsliangore,  Parochial, 
Leitrim,  698. 

Carrigans,  Killea,  Girls,  Donegal,  498. 

Carrigans,  Killea,  Robertson’s,  Donegal, 
498. 

; Carriglass,  Donacavey,  Tyrone,  656. 

Carrignavar,  Dunbulloge,  Cork,  288, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Carrowbeg  National,  Moville,  Lower, 
Donegal,  508. 

Carrowdore,  National,  Donaghadee,  Down, 
534. 

Carrowliowley,  Marquess  of  Sligo's 
Schools,  Mayo,  711. 

Carrowreagh  National,  Templemore, 
Donegal,  514. 

Carysfort,  Royal,  Rathdrum,  Wicklow, 
258. 

Cashel  and  Emly,  Diocesan  Free  School 
for,  Thurles,  Tipperary,  376. 

Cashel,  Convent,  National,  Tipperary, 

Cashel,  Incorporated  Society’s,  or  Dean- 
ery Parochial  Free,  Tipperary,  364, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cashel  National,  Tipperary,  364, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Cashel,  National,  Kilmacrenan,  Donegal, 
504. 

Cashel,  Tipperary',  378. 

Cashelard,  Kilbarron,  Donegal,  516. 

Castlearclidall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Derryvollen,  Fermanagh,  574. 

Castlebar,  Classical,  Mayo,  708-710. 

Castlebar,  Mayo,  704. 

Castlebar,  Mayo,  710. 

Castlebar,  Protestant  Charter,  Mayo,  7 10. 

Castlebellingham,  Parochial,  Kilsaran, 
Louth,  176. 

Castleboro’,  Killegney,  Wexford,  246. 

Castlecarberry,  Protestant  Charter,  Kil- 
dare, 132. 

Castlecaulfield,  Donaghmore,  Parochial, 
Tyrone,  642, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castlecomer,  Collieries,  Kilkenny,  140. 

Castlecomer,  Monecurve,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Castleconnell,  Limerick,  348. 

Castleconnell,  Thornfield,  Limerick,  34  8 

Castleconnor,  Scurmore,  Sligo,  724. 

Castledawson,  Scriptural,  Londonderry, 
612. 

Castlederg,  Tyrone,  642, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castledermot,  Protestant  Charter,  Kildare, 
132. 


Castlegregory,  Kerry,  328. 

Castleharriseon,  Ballyhea,  Cork,  302. 

Castle-island,  Protestant,  Charter,  Kerry, 
330. 

Castleknock,  Mercer’s,  Dublin,  16-38. 

Castleknock,  Morgan's,  Dublin,  16. 

Castleknock  Parochial,  Dublin,  16, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castlelost,  Westmeath,  216. 

Castlemaeadam,Kilqueeny, Wicklow, 252. 

Castlemacadam,  Newbridge,  Wicklow, 

262. 

Castlemagner,  Cecilstown,  Cork,  312. 

Castlemarket,  Attanagli,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Castlemarket,  Attanagli,  Queen’s,  208. 

Castlemartyr,  Protestant  Charter,  Cork, 

Castleralian  Parochial,  Cavan,  490. 

Castlcralian,  Bamonan,  Cavan,  482, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castlerea,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Roscommon,  720. 

Castlereagh,  Killaghtee,  Donegal,  516. 

Castlereagh,  Knockbrcda,  Down,  544. 

Castleroe,  National,  Macosquin,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Castleterra,  Ballyhaise,  Cavan,  488. 

Castleterra  Parochial,  Ballyhaise,  Cavan, 
480. 

Castletown,  Berehaven,  Cork,  278. 

Castletown,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Meath,  192. 

Castletown,  Kindellan,  Westmeath,  226. 

Castletownroche,  Roman  Catholic  Poor, 
Cork,  312. 

Castletownsend,  Cork,  308. 

Castleview,  Macloney,  Cork,  313. 

Castrumventri,  Saroo,  Cork,  302. 

Cathedral,  Armagh,  476. 

Causeway,  Killury,  National,  "Kerry,  324, 

2.  Girls! 

Cavan,  County,  Cavan,  490. 

Cavan,  Farnliam,  Cavan,  482, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cavan,  ICilmore  Roman  Catholic  Aca- 
demy,or  Diocesan  Seminary, Cavan,  482. 

Cavan  National,  Cavan,  488. 

Cavan,  Royal,  Free,  Cavan,  482. 

Caw,  Clondermot,  Londonderry,  590. 

Cecilstown,  Castlemagner,  Cork,  312. 

Cecil-strcot,  Christian  Brothers,  St.  Mi- 
chael’s, Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 

Celbridge,  Incorporated  Society’s  Insti- 
tution, Kildare,  128-132. 

Chapel  School,  Killymard,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Donegal,  519. 

Chappie,  National,  Wexford,  246. 

Charitable,  Girls,  Clonmel, Tipperary,  364. 

Charitable  Institution,  Londonderry, 
Gwyn’s,  Londonderry,  602. 

Charity,  Bertrand’s,  Dublin,  Dublin,  88. 

Charity, Blue, Bow-lane, Limerick, 340, 348. 

Charity,  Lapp’s,  Cork,  Cork,  306. 

Charity,  Doneraile,  Cork,  308. 

Charity,  Young’s,  Londonderry,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Charity,  Michelbourne's,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  614. 

Charity,  Love’s,  Dublin,  Dublin,  60. 

Charity,  Pomeroy  and  Shearman’s, 
Thomas-street,  Cork,  288. 

Charity,  Rainey’s,  Magherafelt,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Charity,  Strand-street,  Dublin,  90-94. 

Charity,  Swift’s-alley,  Girls,  Dublin,  94. 

Charity,  Vaughan’s,  Drumkeeran,  Tubrid, 
Boys,  Fermanagh,  574. 

Charity,  Vesey’s,  Magherafelt,  London- 
derry, 614. 

Charlemont,  Armagh,  474. 

Charleville,  Convent,  National,  Cork,  280. 

Charleville,  Endowed,  Cork,  280. 

Charleville,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Tullamore,  King’s,  156, 

2.  Girls. 

Charleville,  National,  Boys,  Cork,  280. 

Charleville,  Protestant  Charter,  Cork, 308. 

Charleville,  Roman  Catholic,  Poor,  Cork, 
302. 

Charter  Schools  or  Protestant  Char- 
ter Schools  : — 

Ardbraccan,  Meath,  194. 

Ardcanny,  Shannon  Grove,  Infant  and 
Boarding,  Limerick,  348. 

Armagh,  476. 

Baggot-street,  Dublin,  94. 
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Charter  Schools  or  Protestant  Char-  I 
ter  Schools — continued : — 
Ballinahincli,  Down,  558. 

Ballinderry,  Antrim,  438. 

Ballinrobe,  Mayo,  708. 

Ballycastle,  Antrim,  444. 

Ballymagellicot,  Kerry,  332. 

Camolin,  Wexford,  246. 

Castlebar,  Mayo,  710. 

Castlecarbery,  Kildare,  132. 
Castledermot,  Kildare,  132. 

Castle-island,  Kerry,  330. 

Castlemartyr,  Cork,  308. 

Charleville,  Cork,  308. 

Clonfert,  Galway,  688. 

Clontarf,  Dublin,  38. 

Creggan,  Armagh,  476. 

Dungodly,  Louth,  180. 

Dunkerrin,  Frankfort,  King's,  158. 
Duninanway,  Cork,  312. 

Enniscaltra,  Galway,  688. 

Enniscorthy,  Wexford,  244. 

Eethard,  Tipperary,  378. 

Galway,  Galway,  688. 

Inniscarra,  Cork,  30S. 

Innishannon,  Cork,  308. 

Kevin-street,  Dublin,  96. 

Kildysart,  Clare,  272. 

Kilfinane,  Limerick,  348. 

Kilgrant  or  Powerstown,  Tipperary,  380. 
Kilkenny,  Kilkenny,  148. 

Kilkenny,  West,  Westmeath,  226. 
KiUough,  Down,  559 
KilmaUock,  Limerick,  348. 

Kiltormer,  Galway,  690. 

KilTolane,  Tipperary,  380. 

Kinsale,  Cork,  310. 

Longford,  Knoeknahaugha,  Longford, 
168. 

Loughrea,  Galway,  688. 

Maynooth,  Kildare,  132. 

Minola,  Galway,  688. 

Minola,  Mayo,  712.  i 

Monasterevan,  Kildare,  134. 

Monivea,  Galway,  688. 

Newmarket,  Clare,  272. 

New  Boss,  Wexford,  246. 
Newtowncorry,  Monaghan,  630. 
Newtown  Eyre,  Galway,  68S. 

Bahan,  Cottersborough,  Cork,  313. 
Bamoan,  Drumwillan,  Antrim,  444. 
Bandalstown,  Antrim,  444. 

Sligo,  728. 

Stradbally,  Mountsliannon,  Limerick, 
348. 

Strangford,  Down,  558. 

Tamlaglit  P inlagan,  Bally  kelly , London- 
derry, 614. 

Templestown,  Wicklow,  260. 

Waterford,  Waterford,  406. 

Cherois,  Dunaghy,  Antrim,  440. 
Christchurch  Parochial,  Christchurch- 
lane,  Cork,  282. 

Christchurcli-lane,  Christchurch,  Paro- 
cliial,  Cork,  282. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools:— 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Tipperary,  364. 

Claren  Bridge,  Galway,  680. 

Clonmel,  Tipperary,  366. 

Cork,  Blarney-lane,  Cork,  282. 

Cork,  Peacock-lane,  Cork,  284. 

Cork,  Sullivan’s-quay,  Cork,  288. 
Dublin,  Mary’s-place,  Dublin,  66. 
Dublin,  North  Bichmond-street,  Dublin, 
20. 

Dungarvan,  Waterford,  394,  404. 
Gorey,  Wexford,  236. 

Kilmanaheen,  Ennistymon,  National 
Boys,  Clare,  268. 

Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 

1.  St.  John’s. 

2.  St.  Mary’s. 

3.  St.  Michael’s,  Cecil-street. 

4.  St.  Michael’s,  Pery-square. 

5.  St.  Michael’s.  Sexton-street. 

6.  St.  Munchin’s. 


90. 

Sheriff-street,  East,  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole’s  Schools,  Dublin,  84. 

1.  Lower  room,  Boys, 

2.  Upper  room,  Boys. 

Thurles,  Tipperary,  372. 

Waterford,  Mount  Sion,  Waterford,  400- 

404. 

Waterford,  St.  Patrick’s,  W atcrford,400. 
Church  Education  Society’s  Model  and 
Training  Schools, 

Bandon,  278. 

Enniskillen,  576. 


Church  Education  Society’s  Schools  : 
Agliaboe,  Queen’s,  200. 

Aghaderg,  Parochial,  Down,  530, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Agliadown,  Parochial,  Cork,  276. 
Agkalurcher,  Moate,  Fermanagh,  572, 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Aghavea,  Littlemount,  Fermanagh, 
572. 

Alioghill,  Craigs,  Parochial,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Boys,  Antrim,  416. 
Annaclone,  Parochial,  Down,  530. 
Armagh,  Mall  Model  (or  Primate 
Stuart’s)  Armagh,  456, 

Bagnalstown,  Carlow,  2, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Balteagh,  Ardmore,  Parochial,  Lon- 
donderry, 588, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baltimore,  Tullagh,  Parochial,  Cork, 
278. 

Ballinderry,  Lower,  Antrim,  418. 
Ballinderry,  Upper,  Parochial,  Antrim, 
418. 

Ballycanew,  Parochial,  Wexford,  234. 
Ballymore,  Parochial,  Armagh,  458. 
Ballymoyer,  Lurginah  or  Lurginall, 
Boys,  Armagh,  458. 

Ballynaclough,  Parochial,  Tipperary, 
362. 

Ballysax,  Kildare,  128. 

Banagher,  Parochial,  Londonderry, 590. 
Bandon,  Kilbrogan,  Church  Education 
Society's  Model  and  Training  School 
for  Munster,  Cork,  278, 

1 . Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Boys, 

2.  ,,  „ „ Girls. 

Barragh,  Barnahaslc,  Girls,  Carlow,  2. 
Belfast,  Magdalen  Church,  Antrim, 422, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Berehaven,  Castletown,  Cork,  278. 
Blaris,  Down,  534. 

Bourney,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 
Brinny,  Parochial,  Cork,  280. 
Brookeborougb,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Burrisokane,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 
Cahirconlish,  Girls,  Limerick,  338. 
Caledon,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  640. 
Camlin,  Ballydonaghy,  Antrim,  426. 
Camlin,  Laurelvale,  Parochial,  Antrim, 
428, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Camolin,  Wexford,  234. 

Camus,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Ty- 
rone, 640. 

Churchhill,  Fermanagh,  572. 

Cleenish  Gardrum,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Clomantagh  or  Tubrid,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Clonakilty,  Kilgariffe,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Cork,  280. 

Clones,  Clogli,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Clongill,  Meath,  184. 

Clonmelsli,  Powerstown,  Carlow,  2. 
Olontibret,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  624. 
Cumber,  Lower,  Fawney  and  Cross, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Delgany,  Parochial,  Girls,  Wicklow, 


Devenish,  Levally,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Donaghmore,  Ballyhegadan,  Queen’s, 
200. 

Drogheda,  St.Peter’s,  Parochial,  Louth, 


2.  Girls. 

Dromara,  Crossgar,  Girls,  Down,  536. 
Dromara,  Dree,  Down,  536. 
Dromoleague,  Parochial,  Cork,  288. 
Dromore,  Parochial,  Down,  538, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Girls,  Down,  538. 
Drmnbo,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Down,  540, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcree,  Mahon  or  Drumnakelly, 
Adelaide,  Scriptural,  Armagh,  460. 
Drumkeeran,  Dernasesk,  Fermanagh, 
574.  , „ 

Drumkeeran,  Fiddins,  Fermanagh,  5 1 4. 
Duleek,  Meath,  186. 


Church  Education  Society’s  Schools, 
continued : — 

Dunaghy,  Clogh,  Antrim,  430. 
Dunbullogue,  Carignavar,  Boys,  Cork, 
288. 

Duncormaek,  Parochial,  Wexford,  234. 
Dungiven,  Termeel,  Parochial,  Lon- 
donderry, 596. 

Dunmanway,  Fanlobbus,  Parochial, 
Cork,  290. 

Durrus,  Parochial,  Cork,  290. 

Durrus,  llooska,  Cork,  290. 

Enniskillen,  Clabby,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English  Fermanagh,  576. 

Enniskillen,  Derrylieehan,  Boys,  Fer- 
managh, 576. 

Enniskillen,  Forthill,  Church  Educa- 
tion Society’s  Model  and  Training 
Schools,  Fermanagh,  576, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Fanlobbus,  Sillahertane,  Cork,  290. 
Fermoy,  Adair,  Girls,  Cork,  290. 
Garvagliy,  Parochial,  Down,  540. 
Glenavy,  Fourscore,  Antrim,  432. 
Greencastle,  Moville,  Lower,  Parochial, 
Donegal,  502. 

Innislonagh,  or  Abbey,  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 368. 

Kilbride,  Ballymore,  Erasmus  Smiths 
English,  Wexford,  236. 

ICilclooney,  Brackley,  Armagh,  462. 
Kilcornane,  Parochial,  Limerick,  338. 
Kilmacabea  or  Corron,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmactigue,  Sligo,  726. 

Kilmanagli,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Kilmegan,  Parochial,  Down,  544. 
Kilmocahill,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Kilmoe,  Ballydevlin,  Cork,  292. 

Kilmoe,  Bock  Island,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmonogue,  Newborough,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmore,  Ballylouglian,  Armagh,  464. 
Iiilmore,  Bottleliill,  Girls,  Armagh, 
464. 

Kilmore,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  626. 
Kilnahue,  Holyfort,  Wexford,  236. 
Kilnamanagh,  Parochial,  Wexford,  236. 
Kilsliannig,  Lombardstown,  Cork,  292. 
Kiltenuell,  Prospect,  Parochial,  Boys, 
Wexford,  238. 

Killaban,  Mayo,  Queen’s,  202. 

Killurin,  Parochial,  Wexford,  236. 
Kinawley,  Gortgorgan, Fermanagh,  576. 
Kinawley,  Parochial,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Lemanaghan,  King’s,  154-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Leskinfere,  Clough,  Parochial, W exford, 
238. 

Lisnadill,  Armabreague,  Armagh,  464. 
Lisnadill,  Parochial,  Armagh,  464.  _ 
Loughgall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Boys,  Armagh,  466. 

Loughgilly,  Baleek,  Armagh,  466. 
Loughgilly,  Lisdrumchor,  Armagh,  466, 
Maghera,  Parochial,  Down,  546. 
Magheraculmoney , Ardess,  F ermanagh, 

Maglieradroll,  Parochial,  Down,  546. 
Mallow,  Parochial,  Cork,  294. 

Moira,  Parochial,  Down,  546, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Monaghan,  Jackson’s,  Monaghan,  626. 
Monart,  Parochial,  Wexford,  238. 
Monoraolin,  Parochial,  Wexford,  238. 
Mullabrack,  Cabra,  Armagh,  468, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Murragh,  Farriutliomas,  Cork,  396. 
Nenagh,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  368, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newmarket,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

New  Boss,  Friends  of  Education,  Wex- 
ford, 238, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlimivady,  Pound-lane,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  English,  Parochial, 
Boys,  Londonderry,  608. 

North  Strand,  Boys,  Dublin,  68. 
Nurney,  Kildare,  130. 

Old  Leighlin,  Parochial,  Carlow,  4. 

Old  Boss,  Parochial,  Wexford,  240. 
Preban,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  256. 
Bahan,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

Bamoan,  Parochial,  Antrim,  436. 
Bathclarin,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 
Batkcormac,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

5 B 2 
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Church  Education  Society’s  Schools 
— continued : — 

Saintfield,  Doran’s  Rock,  Down,  552. 
Seapatrick,  Parochial,  Down,  552 . 
Shinrone,  King’s,  156, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Skull,  Cove  or  Leamcon,  Cork,  298. 
Skull,  Lissaealia,  Cork,  298. 

St.  James’s,  Parochial,  Boys,  Dublin,  76. 
Tallow,  Protestant,  Girls  and  Infant, 
Waterford,  396. 

Tartarahan,  Derrylard,  Armagh,  470. 
Tartaralian,  Parochial,  Armagh,  470. 
Templeharry,  Parochial,  Boys,  King’s, 
156. 

Templemartin.  Moskeagh,  Cork,  298. 
Templemore,  Eden-Bally  more,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Londonderry,  610, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tubbrid,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  372. 
Tydavnet,  Ballinode,  Parochial,  Mo- 
naghan, 628. 

Tyliallon,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  628. 
Tynan,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Ar- 

Whitechurch,  Parochial,  Wexford,  242. 
Church  Mission  Boys,  Oiney,  Kingstown, 
Irish,  Galway,  684. 

Church,  Mountmellick,  Queen’s,  202, 

2.  Girls. 

Church,  Sunday,  Clondermot,  Glender- 
mot,  Londonderry,  592. 

Churchill,  Fermanagh,  572,  580. 
Churchill,  Infant,  Jackson’s  School,  Fork- 
hill,  Armagh,  460. 

Churchill,  Jackson’s  School,  Forkhill, 
Armagh,  460. 

Churchill,  Sewing.  Jackson’s  School, 
Forkhill,  Armagh,  460. 

Churchtown  and  Dysart,  Westmeath,  226. 
Churclitown,  Burton,  Cork,  312. 
Churchtown,  Clonkeen,  Louth,  172. 
Churchtown,  Eobertson’s,  Taughboyne, 
Donegal,  514. 

Circular-road,  North,  Female  Orphan 
House,  Dublin,  60-88. 

Circular-road,  South,  Dolphin’s-bam, 
Dublin,  60, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clabby,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Ennis- 
killen, Fermanagh,  576. 

Claddagh,  Convent  National,  Galway, 
Galway,  682. 

Cladybeg,  Kilelooney,  Armagh,  462. 
Clane,  Betaghstown,  Kildare,  128. 

Clane,  National,  Kildare,  134. 

Claue,  Parochial,  Kildare,  134. 

Clara,  Parochial,  King’s,  154, 

2.  Girls. 

Clara,  Thureen,  King's,  160. 

Clare,  Ardstraw,  Tyrone,  638. 

Claremont,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  20,  34,  36. 
Claremorris,  Kilcolman,  Parochial,  Mayo, 
704, 

2.  Girls. 

Claren  Bridge,  Christian  Brothers,  Gal- 
way, 680. 

Clashmore,  National,  Waterford,  406. 
Cleanish,  Skea,  Fermanagh,  578. 

Cleenish,  Derryhamey,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Fermanagh,  578. 

Cleenish,  Gardrum,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Cleenish,  Lattoue,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Clergy  Daughters,  Irish,  Kildare-place, 
Dublin,  66. 

Clergy,  Sons  of,  Edgeworthstown,  Long- 
ford, 168. 

Clergy,  Sons  of,  Lucan,  Dublin,  36. 
Clifden  Mission,  Galway,  680, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls  and  Infant. 

Cliffoney,  National,  Ahamlish,  Sligo,  724, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clintifinan, National,  Loughguile,  Antrim, 
434. 

Clobemon,  Ballycarney,  Wexford,  242. 
Clogh,  Clones,  Fermanagh,  574. 

Clogh,  Dunaghy,  Antrim,  430. 

Cloghane,  Kerry,  328. 

Clogher,  Beltany,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Tyrone,  642, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Clogher,  Corporation,  Tyrone,  656. 
Clogher,  Endowed,  Tyrone,  642. 

Clogher,  Eoyal,  Tyrone,  654. 

Clogher,  Tyrone,  654-656. 

Cloglierny,  Badoney,  Upper,  Tyrone, 652. 
Cloglierney  National,  Tyrone,  644. 
Cloghran  National,  Ardcath,  Meath,  184. 
Clomantagh  or  Tubrid,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Boys,  Cork,  280. 
Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Infant,  Cork, 
302. 

Clonakilty,  Cork,  312. 

Clonakilty,  Ivilgarriffe,  Parochial,  Gilds, 
Cork,  280. 

Clonal vey,  National,  Meath,  184, 
l!  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonaniery,  Kilkenny,  147. 

Clonard,  Meath,  192. 

Clonaslee,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Queen's,  208. 

Clonbroney,  Ballinascran,  Longford,  1 64. 
Clonbullogue,  Clonsast,  King’s,  160. 
Clonca,  Donegal,  516-518. 

Cloncurry,  Newtown,  National,  Kildare, 
134. 

Clondahamper,  Lavally  or,  Galway,  688. 
Clondahorkey,  Baltimore,  Robertson’s, 
Donegal,  498. 

Clondalkin,  Dublin,  34. 

Clondalkin  National,  Dublin,  16. 
Clondermot,  Caw,  Londonderry,  590. 
Clondermot,  Clooney,  Girls,  Londonderry, 
590. 

Clondermot,  Culkeeragh,  Londonderry, 


lot,  Church  Sunday. 


Londonderry,  614. 

_ lagh,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 592. 

Clondevaddog,  Tamny,  Parochial,  Rob- 
Ts,  Donegal,  498. 

’ ’ ’ " Cork,  302. 

1,  Cork,  302. 
Clonenagh,  Ballyfin,  Queen's,  200. 
Clonenagh,  Kilbricken,  Tenantry  Na- 
tional, Queen's,  200, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonenagh,  Trummery,  National,  Queen's, 

Clones,  Aghadrumsee,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Clones,  Clogh,  Fermanagh.  574. 

Clones,  Clonmacken,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Clones,  Maheravilly,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Clonfeacle,  Mullycar,  Tyrone,  656. 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for,  Loughrea,  Galway,  686. 
Clonfert,  Galway,  680. 

Clonfert,  Glebe-hill,  Parochial,  Cork,  302. 
Clonfert  Protestant  Charter,  Galway, 

Clongesh,  Lisnaboe,  Longford,  164, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clongesh,  Longford,  168. 

Clongill,  Meath,  184. 

Clonin,  Offerlane,  Queen’s,  204. 

Clonkeen,  Aglish,  Mayo,  704. 

Clonkeen,  Churehtown,  Louth,  172. 
Clonkeen  National,  Limerick,  338, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonleigh,  Ballindrate,  Parochial,  Done- 
gal, 518, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonliskail,  Galway,  688. 

Clonmacken,  Clones,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Clonmel,  Charitable,  Girls,  Tipperary,  364. 
Clonmel,  Christian  Brothers,  Tipperary, 
366. 

Clonmel  Endowed,  Tipperary,  366. 
Clonmel,  Friends  Boarding,  Girls,  Tip- 
perary, 366. 

Clonmel,  Irishtown,  National,  Tipperary, 

Clonmel,  Irishtown,  Roman  Catholic, 
Poor,  Tipperary,  376. 

Clonmel  Presentation  Convent,  Girls, 
Poor,  Tipperary,  376. 

Clonmel  Presentation  Convent,  Tippe- 
rary, 374. 

Clonmel,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Girls,  Poor, 
Tipperary,  376. 


Clonmel,  St.  Mary's,  Incorporated 
Society’s,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  366. 

Clonmel,  Tipperary,  379. 

Clonmellon,  Westmeath,  226. 

Clonmelsh,  Powerstown,  Carlow,  2. 

Clonmore,  Parochial,  Carlow,  2. 

Clonoe,  Aughamullen,  Tyrone,  656. 

Clonoghill,  Ballymote,  Sligo,  728. 

Clonsast,  Braekna,  National,  King’s,  154. 

Clonsast,  Clonbullogue,  King’s,  160. 

Clontarf  National,  Dublin,  16, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clontarf  Parochial,  Dublin,  18. 

Clontarf,  Protestant  Charter,  Dublin,  38. 

Clontibret,  Cremartin,  Monaghan,  632. 

Cloutibrot,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  624. 

Clontumpher,  Killoe,  Longford,  166, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clontuskert,  Boula,  National,  Galway,  68S. 

Clonygoose ; Ballymartin,  National,  Car- 
low,  4. 

Cloone,  Diflin,  Leitrim,  700. 

Clooney,  Girls,  Clondermot,  London- 
derry, 590. 

Clough,  Parochial,  Leskinfere,  Wexford, 
238. 

Cloughoge,  Drummaul,  Antrim,  442. 

Cloyiin,  National,  Ballywillin,  London- 
derry, 588. 

Cloyne,  Bishop  Crowe’s,  Cork,  280. 

Cloy  ne,  Diocesan  Free  School  for,  Mallow, 
Cork,  304. 

Clunelly,  National,  Muff,  Donegal,  510. 

Coachford,  Coolacullig,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Cork,  280. 

Colagh,  Maghera,  Londonderry,  612. 

Coleraine.  Beresford-place,  Irish  Society’s, 
Londonderry,  592, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Coleraine,  Bohill,  Agricultural  National, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Coleraine,  Commons,  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  Londonderry,  612. 

Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  592. 

Coleraine,  Killowen-street, National,  Lon- 
donderry, 592, 

2.’  Girls’. 

Coleraine,  Killowen-street,  Girls,  Lon- 
donderry, 592. 

Coleraine,  Parochial,  Sunday,  London- 
derry, 592. 

Coleraine,  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Coleraine,  Stone-row  Infant,  London- 
derry, 594. 

Coleraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Coleraine,  Tulland’s  National,  London- 
derry, 594. 

Coleraine  Wesleyan  Sunday, Londonderry, 

College,  Irish  Missionary,  Ballinasloe, 
Roscommon,  716. 

College,  Kilmacduagh,  Galway,  690. 

College,  Foyle,  or  Derry  Diocesan  Free 
School,  Londonderry,  600. 

College,  or  Boyle  Baronial,  Kingston, 
Roscommon,  718. 

College,  St.  Columba’s,  Whitechurch, 
Dublin,  34. 

College,  St.  John’s,  Waterford,  Waterford, 
404. 

Collegiate  and  Commercial,  Youglia! 
Cork,  300. 

Collieries,  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny,  140. 

Colion,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Euglish,  Louth, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Collone,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Lisna- 
dill,  Armagh,  474. 

Colonel  Robertson’s  Endowment,  Raphoe 
Diocese,  Donegal,  510. 

Columbkill,  Rathmore,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Longford.  164. 

Comber,  Ballymaglash,  Down,  558. 

Comber,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Down 

Comber,  Moneyrea  National,  Down,  534. 

Comber,  Tullygirvin,  National,  Down, 534! 

Commercial  and  Collegiate,  Youghal 
Cork,  300. 

Commons,  Coleraine,  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  Londonderry,  612. 

Commons  National,  Iiillybegs,  Donegal, 
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'way,  689.  Cove-street,  St.  Nicholas,  Parochial,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Ins! 

Mayo,  710.  Cork,  282,  Claremont,  Dublin, 

Icon,  Ardcrony,  Tippe-  1.  Boys,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy 

2.  Girls.  Institution  for,  Glas 

unday,  Londonderry,  Crahadoose,  Taugliboyne,  Donegal,  519.  Prospect,  Dublin,  2' 
andonderry,  600.  Craiganorne  National,  Kilwaughter,  An-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gin 

trim,  444.  trim,  432.  Institution  for, Phib: 

or,  Clonmel,  Presenta-  Craigarogan,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Cabra,  Dublin,  26. 
376.  Templepatrick,  Antrim,  438.  Dean  and  Curates' Su 

i Booterstown,  Dublin,  Craigs,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  438.  Pump-street,  Londc 

Craigs,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Eng-  Deanery,  Parochial.  1 
Convent,  National,  Cashel,  Tipperary,  Usli,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  416,  Incorporated  Societ; 

364.  1.  Boys,  Deanery,  St.  Patriot 

Convent  National,  Charleville,  Cork,  280.  2.  Girls.  South,  Dublin,  70, 

Convent,  National,  Drogheda,  Girls  and  Cranagh  Hill,  National,  Killowen,  Lon-  1.  Girls, 

Infant,  Louth,  11 2.  donderry,  598.  2.  Infant. 

Convent  National,  Dundalk,  Louth,  176.  Crappagh,  Aghabog,  Monaghan,  624.  Dean-street,  St.  Finbi 
Convent  National,  Galway,  Claddagh,  Craughwell,  Galway,  688.  282. 

Galway,  682.  Crawfordsburn,  National,  Bangor,  Bally-  Delgany,  Parochial,  T 

Convent,  National,  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny,  mullenor,  Down,  532.  1 . Boys, 

Creagh,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Cork,  2.  Girls. 


Convent,  Poor  Schools, Tullamore,  King’s, 
160. 

Convent,  Presentation,  Clonmel,  Tippe- 

Convent,  Presentation,  National,  Mill- 
street,  Cork,  294. 

Convent,  Presentation,  National,  Mullin- 
gar, Westmeath,  220. 

Convent  School,  Banagher,  King’s,  158. 

Convent,  Seaton-street,  Presentation, 
Limerick,  344. 

Convent,  St.  Clare,  Newry,  National, 
Down,  548. 

Convent,  Warrenmount, Mill-street,  Dub- 
lin, 96. 

Convoy,  Corradooey,  Donegal,  516. 

Convoy,  Drumkeen,  Donegal,  516. 

Convoy,  Bobertson’s,  Donegal,  518. 

Conwall,  Cabra  Glebe,  Donegal,  516. 

Conwall,  Glencar,  Donegal,  518. 

Conwall  Parochial,  Bobertson’s,  Letter-  1 
kenny,  Donegal,  506. 

Coolacullig,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Coachford,  Cork,  280. 

Coolbanaglier,  Woodbrook,  Queen's,  208. 

Coolgarron  National,  Templeshannon, 
Wexford,  240. 

Coolkenno,  Aghold,  Wicklow,  262. 

Coolkenno,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Aghold,  Wicklow,  252. 

Coolkerry,  Oldglass,  Queen’s,  206. 

Coolock,  Dublin,  18. 

Coolrane,  Offerlane,  Queen's,  204. 

Coolredagh,  Kilnoe,  Clare,  270. 

Coolroe,  National,  Crosspatrick,  Wicklow, 
262. 

Coolshinny,  Magherafelt,  Londonderry, 
606. 

Coombe,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Dub- 
lin, 92. 

Coppenagh,  National,  Lurgan,  Cavan,  486, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Corbally,  Kiltrisk,  Wexford,  247. 

Cordutf,  Ballintemple,  Cavan,  488. 

Cork,  Blarney-lane,  Cork,  308. 

Cork,  Cork,  312. 


Cork,  Erenchchurch-street,  Cork,  308. 

Cork,  Lapp's  Charity,  Cork,  306. 

Cork,  St.  Peter’s.  Cork,  304. 

Corlea,  Aghnaraullen,  Monaghan,  632. 

Corleckey,  National,  Iiillelagh,  London- 
derry, 598. 

Cornabraher,  Killersherdiney.  Cavan. 491. 

Cornhill,  Portland-street,  St.  James’s, 
Sunday,  Dublin,  92. 

Corporation,  Clogher,  Tyrone,  656. 

Corporation  Free  Grammar,  Stephcn’s- 
street,  Waterford,  Waterford,  402. 

Corporation,  Waterford,  Waterford,  406. 

Corradooey,  Convoy,  Donegal,  516. 

Corramore,  Lemanaglian,  King’s,  160. 

Corrawalleen,  National,  Drumreilly,  Lei- 
trim, 698. 

Correan,  National,  Skerry,  Antrim,  438. 

Corrick,  Annaduff,  Leitrim,  698. 

Corrofin,  Cummer,  Galway,  682. 

( lonon,  or  Kilmaeabeii,  Cork,  292. 

Corrunduila,  Annaghdown,  Galway,  660. 

Cottersborough  Protestant  Charter, 
Bahan,  Cork,  313. 

Courtenay  National,  Newcastle,  Lime- 
rick, 344. 

Cove  or  Leamcon,  Skull,  Cork,  298. 


Creavery,  National,  Antrim,  Antrim,  418. 
Creddanstown,  Killucan,  Westmeath,  218.  : 
Creewood,  National,  Meath,  194. 

Creggan,  Crossmaglen,  Armagh,  474. 
Crcggan,  Louth,  178. 

Creggan,  Parochial,  Armagh,  458. 

Creggan,  Protestant  Charter,  Armagh,  47 6. 
Cremartin,  Clontibret,  Monaghan,  632. 
Crievagh,  National,  Lissan,  Tyrone,  648. 
Crilly,  Aghaloo,  Tyrone,  638. 

Crofton  Estate  Endowment,  Cork,  Cork, 
304. 

Croom,  Limerick,  346. 

Cross,  Fauney,  and  Londonderry,  594. 
Cross  and  Levaghy,  Enniskillen,  Fer- 
managh, 580. 

CrosSakcel,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Kiiskeer,  Meath,  194. 

Crossdaul,  Tynan,  Armagh,  472. 
Crossdoney,  Cavan,  484. 

Crossduff,  Aghnamullen,  Monaghan,  632. 
Crossgar,  Girls,  Dromara,  Down,  536. 
Crosspatrick,  Wicklow,  262. 

Crosspatrick,  Coolroe,  National, Wicklow, 

Crossmaglen,  Creggan,  Armagh,  474. 
Crossmolina,  Parochial,  Mayo,  704, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Crowe’s,  Bishop,  Cloyne,  Cork,  280. 
Crumliu,  Dublin,  38. 

Crumlin  National,  Antrim,  430. 

Cuffsboro’,  Aghaboe,  Queen's,  206. 
Culdaff,  Donegal,  516. 

Culdaff,  Grouse  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Donegal,  500. 

Culduff,  National,  Ballymoney,  Antrim, 


Cully  backey, National,  Ahoghill,  Antrim, 
416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Culmore,  National,  Templemore,  Lon- 
donderry, 608. 

Cumber  Lower,  Aughel, Londonderry , 612. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Ballinamore,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Erasmus  Smith's  English 
Parochial,  Londonderry,  594. 

Cumber  Lower,  Fawney  and  Cross,  Lon- 
donderry, 594. 

Cumber,  Lower,  National,  Londonderry, 

Cumber,  Upper,  Erasmus  Smith'sEnglish, 
Londonderry,  696. 

Cumber,  Upper  Parke,  Londonderry,  596. 

Cummer,  Corrofin,  Galway,  682. 

Curofin,  Erasmus  Smith’sEnglish,  Kilna- 
boy,  Clare,  268. 

Curravarrahane,  Ballymodan,  Cork,  276. 

Cushmona,  Drimineer,  Tipperary,  374. 

Dalkey,  National,  Dublin,  18, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dangan,  Galway,  686. 

Davidstown , Cal  verstown,  ErasmusSmith  s 

English,  Kildare,  128. 

Davidstown,  Ballintaggart,  Kildare,  134. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Belfast, 
Ulster  Institution  for  the,  Antrim,  426, 

1 . Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys  and  Girls. 

2.  Blind  Boys  and  Girls. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Derry  and  Baphoe  Dio- 
cesan, Strabane,  Tyrone,  660. 


Derryvollen,  Castlearclidall.  Erasmus 
Smith's  English,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Derryvollen,  Irvinestown,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Fermanagh,  580. 

Dervock,  Derrylieighan,  Antrim,  442. 
Derryvollen,  Lisnarrick,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Derryvollen,  Tamlaght,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Dcsertlyn,  Larrycormick,  Londonderry, 
614. 

Desertogliill,  Parochial,  Londonderry, 
596. 

Devenish,  Levally,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Diffin,  Cloone,  Leitrim,  700. 

Dingle  National,  Kerry,  328. 

Diocesan  Fbee  Schools — Dioceses  : — 
Achonry,  Ballina(Tuam,  Sept.,  1857), 
Mayo,  708. 

Aghadoe,  Tralee,  Kerry,  330. 

Ardagh,  Mullingar,  Westmeath,  220. 
Ardfert,  Tralee,  Kerry,  330. 

Armagh,  Ballymena,  Antrim,  418. 
Cashel,  Thurles,  Tipperary,  376. 
Clogher,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  626. 
Clonfert.  Loughrca,  Galway,  686. 
Cloyne, Mallow,  Cork,  304. 

Connor,  Ballymena,  Antrim,  418. 

Cork,  Patrick’s-hill,  Cork,  284. 

Derry,  or  Foyle  College,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  600. 

Down,  Downpatrick,  Down,  536. 
Dromore,  Downpatrick,  Down,  536. 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  260. 
Elphin,  Elphin,  Boscommon,  716. 
Emly,  Thurles,  Tipperary,  376. 

Ferns,  Wexford,  Wexford,  242. 
Glendalagh,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  260. 
Kildare,  Naas,  Kildare,  130. 
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Diocesan  Free  Schools — Dioceses  : — 
continued : — 

Kilfenora,  Roxborough-road , Limerick, 
342. 

Killala,  Ballina  (Tuam,  Sept.,  1857), 
Mayo,  708. 

Killaloe,  Roxborough-road,  Limerick, 
342. 

Kilmacduagh,  Loughrea,  Galway,  686. 
Kilmore,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  626. 
Leigblin,  Carlow,  Carlow,  2. 

Limerick,  Roxborough-road,  Limerick, 
342. 

Lismore,  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  402. 
Meath,  Mullingar,  Westmeath,  220. 
Ossory,  Carlow,  Carlow,  2. 

Raplioe,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  626. 
Ross,  Rosscarbery,  Cork,  298. 

Tuam,  Tuam,  Galway,  684. 

Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  402. 

Diocesan  Free  Schools — Towns: — 
Ballina  (now  Tuam),  Vide  Rep.  p.  32, 
for  Killala  and  Achonry,  Mayo,  708. 
Ballymena,  for  Armagh  and  Connor, 
Antrim,  418. 

Carlow,  for  Leigblin  and  Ossory,  Car- 
low,  2.  ■ 

•Cork,  for  Cork,  Patrick’s  Hill,  Cork, 
284. 

Downpatrick,  for  Down  and  Dromore, 
Down,  536. 

Dungarvan,  for  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more, Waterford,  402. 

• Limerick,  Roxborough-road,  for  Limer- 
ick, Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora,  Limerick, 

Londonderry,  for  Derry  (Foyle  Col- 
lege), Londonderry,  600. 

Loughrea,  for  Clonfert  and  Kilmac- 
duagh, Galway,  686. 

Mallow,  for  Cloyne,  Cork,  304. 
Monaghan,  for  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and 
Cloglier,  Monaghan,  626. 

Mullingar,  for  Meath  and  Ardagh, 
Westmeath,  220. 

Naas,  for  Kildare,  Kildare,  130. 
Rosscarbery,  for  Ross,  Cork,  298. 
Thurles,  for  Cashel  and  Emly,  Tippe- 

Tralee,  for  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Kerry, 
330. 

Tuam,  for  Tuam  (and  Killala  and 
Achonry,  September,  1857.  Vide 
Rep.  p.  32),  Galway,  684. 

Wexford,  for  Ferns,  Wexford,  242. 
Wicklow,  for  Dublin  and  Glendalagh, 
Wicklow,  260.  Vide  Rep.  p.  42. 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Armagh,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Armagh,  456. 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Belfast,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Antrim,  424. 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Cavan,  Kilmore,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Academy  or,  Cavan, 
482. 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Elpliin,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Roscommon,  718. 

Diocese,  Eiphin,  Roscommon,  720. 

Dispensary-lane,  Sunday  and  Daily,  Dub- 
lin, 94. 

Doagh,  National,  Antrim,  430. 

Dolphin's-barn,  Circular-road,  South, Dub- 
lin, 60, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Donagh,  Looart,  Monaghan,  630. 

Donagh Parochial,  Glasslough,  Monaghan, 
624. 

Donaghadee,  Carrowdore,  National, Down, 
534. 

Donaghadee,  Down,  558. 

Donaghadee,  Endowed,  Down,  534. 
Donaghadee,  Killaughey,  National,  Down, 
534. 

Donagheady,  Altnacree,  Tyrone,  656. 
Donagheady,  Grange,  National,  Tyrone, 
644. 

Donagheady,  Loughash, National, Tyrone, 

Donagheady,  Tyrone,  644. 

Donaghendry,  Donaghy,  Tyrone,  654. 
Donagliendry,  Tyrone,  654. 

Donaghmore,  Ballyhegadan,  Queen’s,  200. 
Donaghmore,  Carrickmagrath,  Donegal, 

Donaghmore, Dernaseer, National, Tyrone, 

Donaghmore,  Derrycraw,  National,  Down, 
536. 

Donaghmore,  Donard,  Wicklow,  262. 


500. 

Donaghmore,  Parochial,  Castlecaulflcld,  I 
Tyrone,  642, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Donaghmore  Parochial,  Down,  536. 
Donaghmore  Parochial,  Tyrone,  644. 
Donaghmore  Sunday  Schools,  Tyrone,  I 
644. 

Donaghmore,  Wicklow,  254. 
Donaghpatrick,  Meath,  )S6. 

Donaghy,  Donaghendry,  Tyrone,  654. 
Donard,  Donaghmore,  Wicklow,  262. 
Donegal,  Ardiver,  Donegal,  518. 

Donegal  County,  The  Hon.  The  Irish, 
Society’s  Schools,  Donegal,  500. 
Donegal,  Drumnahowl,  Donegal,  518. 
Donegal  Free,  Donegal,  518. 

Donegal,  Keadue,  Donegal,  518. 

Donegal,  Lighawny,  Donegal,  518. 
Donegal,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  500. 
Donegal,  Townawilly,  Tenantry,  Done- 
gal, 500. 

Doneraile,  Charity,  Cork,  308 
Donnybrook,  Dublin,  18. 

Donnybrook,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  I 
Dublin,  18, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dooharrick,  Cavan,  490. 

Doone  Parochial,  Tipperary,  374. 

Doran's  Rock,  Saintfield,  Down,  552. 
Dorset-street,  Kellett’s,  Dublin,  88. 
Dorset-street,  Upper,  Bethesda  Orphan 
Girls,  Dublin,  60. 

Douglas-street,  Presentation  Monastery 
National,  Cork,  282. 

Down  and  Dromore,  Diocesan  Free  School, 
for,  Downpatrick,  536. 

Down,  Hollymount,  Down,  556. 
Downpatrick  Blue,  Down,  536, 

2.  Girls! 

Downpatrick,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Down  and  Dromore,  Down,  536. 
Dowrie,  Clare,  270. 

Dow th,  National.  Meath,  186. 

Dree,  Dromara,  Down,  536. 

Dreen,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  438. 
Drelincourt’s,  Armagh,  Armagh,  456, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dr.  Hall's,  Mary-street,  Limerick,  342, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dringall,  Durrow,  King's,  158. 

Dring,  Kildallen,  Cavan,  488. 

Drogheda,  Blue,  Louth,  172. 

Drogheda,  Convent,  National,  Louth,  I 
174, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Drogheda,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 
Louth,  174. 

Drogheda,  Louth,  180. 

Drogheda,  Patrician  National,  No. 
Louth,  174. 

Drogheda  Patrician  National,  No.  2, 
Louth,  174. 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Louth, 
174, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Drom  National,  Tipperary,  379. 

Dromara,  Crossgar,  Girls,  Down,  536. 
Dromara,  Dree,  Down,  536. 

Dromara,  Gransha,  National,  Down,  536. 
Dromara,  Moydalgan,  National,  Down, 
.538, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromard,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Sligo, 
724, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromineer,  Coshmona,  Tipperary,  374. 
Dromole,  Larah,  Cavan,  491. 
Dromoleague,  Parochial,  Cork,  288. 
Dromore.  Ballykeel,  National,  Down,  538. 
Dromore,  Drumlough,  National,  Down, 
538. 

Dromore,  Parochial,  Down,  538, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drum,  Drumcliffe,  Sligo,  724. 
Drumacliose,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Londonderry,  614. 

Drumaeruttan,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  632. 


Drumaloor,  Anna,  Cavan,  480. 

Drumbanagher,  National,  ICillevy,  Ar- 
magh, 462, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbeebeg,  Lisnadill,  Armagh,  472. 

Drum  beg,  Finaghy,  Antrim,  440. 

Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Down,  530, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Ballymacbrennan,  National 
Down,  548, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Down,  558. 

Drumbo,  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smith’s  En- 
glish, Down,  540, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Purdysburn,  National,  Down, 
540, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcannon,  Waterford,  406. 

Drumcar,  Louth,  174. 

Drumchory,  Dnunhome,  Donegal,  500. 

Drumcliffe,  Drum,  Sligo,  724. 

Drumcliffe,  Muninean,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Sligo,  724. 

Drumcondra  (Drew’s  bequest), Dublin, 39. 

Drumcondra,  Dublin,  38. 

Drumcondra  Retreat,  Dublin,  18. 

Drumcree,  Westmeath,  218. 

Drumcree,  Mahon,  or  Drumnakelly, 
Adelaide,  Scriptural,  Armagh,  460. 

Drumcree,  Parochial,  Armagh,  460. 

Drumhaighs,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  440. 

Drumhome,  Ballina,  KiUiough,  Donegal, 
518. 

Drumhome,  Brownhall,  Girls,  Donegal, 
518. 

Drumhome,  Derries,  Donegal,  518. 

Drumhome,  Drumchory,  Donegal,  500. 

Drumhome,  Robertson’s,  Ballintra,  Done- 
gal, 498. 

Drumhome,  Roman  Catholic,  Donegal, 
516. 

Drumhome,  Rossnowlagh,  Donegal,  500. 

Drumhome,  Tullynaught, National,  Done- 
gal. 518. 

Drumkeen,  Convoy,  Donegal,  516. 

Drumkecran,  Aghalawn,  Fermanagh,  580. 

Drumkec-ran,  Dernasesk, Fermanagh,  574. 

Drumkeeran,  Feddins,  Fermanagh,  674. 

Drumkeeran,  Letterkeen  Girls,  Fer- 
managh, 580. 

Drumkecran,  Tubrid,  Vaughan's  Charity, 
Fermanagh,  574, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumlane,  Parochial,  Cavan,  484. 

Drumlark,  Annagelliffe,  Cavan,  480. 

Drumlodge,  Leek,  Donegal,  518. 

Drumloman,  Kilgola,  Cavan,  488. 

Drumlough,  National,  Dromore,  Down, 
538. 

Drummin,  Oughaval,  Mayo,  710. 

Drummonahan,  Balcarra,  Mayo,  710. 

Drummaul,  Cloughoge,  Antrim,  442. 

Drummaul,  Maherabeg,  National,  Antrim, 
430. 

Drummully,  Annaghmore,  Fermanagh, 
580. 

Drumnahowl,  Donegal,  Donegal,  518. 

Drumnakelly,  Mahon,  or,  Drumcree,  Ade- 
laide Scriptural,  Armagh,  460. 

Drumnatrade,  Kilrumshcrdan,  Cavan, 484. 

Drumoland,  Kilnesollagh,  Clare,  272. 

Drumraney,  Westmeath,  226. 

Drumreilly,  Corrawalleen  National,  Lei- 
trim, 698. 

Drumreilly,  Killafort,  Leitrim,  700. 

Drumreilly,  Leitrim,  700. 

Drumshambo,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Iiildress,  Tyrone,  646 

Drumshangore  National,  Carrigallen, 
Leitrim,  698. 

Drumshangore  Parochiul,  Carrigallen, 
Leitrim,  698. 

Drumtemple,  Ballymoe,  Galway,  686. 

Drumwillan,  Protestant  Charter,  Ramoan, 
Antrim,  444. 

Drung,  Magherintemple,  Cavan,  490. 

Drung  National,  Moville  Upper,  Donegal, 
508. 

Drung,  Rathkenny,  Cavan,  490. 

Dublin  (Harrington  and  Caldbeck’s  En- 
dowment), Dublin,  95. 

Dublin  (Scott’s  Endowment),  Dublin,  95. 

Dublin  (Fannin's  Endowment), Dublin,  95. 
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Dublin(Kirwan’s  Endowment), Dublin,  96.  | 
Dublin  and  Glandalagh  Diocesan  Eree 
School  for,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  260.  | 

Dublin,  Bertrand’s  Charity,  Dublin,  88. 
Dublin,  Love’s  Charity,  Dublin,  60. 

Dublin  Protestant  Orphan  Society, Dublin, 
62,  88,  92. 

Dublin,  Bice’s  Endowment  for  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools,  Dublin,  90. 
Dublin-road,  Tuam,  Galway,  690. 
Duke’s-row,  Dublin,  96. 

Duleek,  Meath,  186. 

Dunaghy,  Cherois,  Antrim,  440. 

Dunaghy,  Clogh,  Antrim,  430. 

Dunaghy,  Montalto,  Antrim,  440, 
Dunaghy,  Bussell,-  Antrim,  440. 

Dunaghy,  William,  Antrim,  440. 

Dunboe,  Altikecragh  National,  London- 
derry, 596. 

Dunboe,  Articlave,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 596." 

Dunboe,  Eermoyle,  Sunday,  Londonderry, 
596. 

Dunbullogue,  Carrignavar,  Cork,  28S, 

2.  Giris. 

Duncormack,  Parochial,  Wexford,  234. 
Dundalk,  Convent,  National,  Louth,  176. 
Dundalk  Endowed,  Louth,  176. 

Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, Louth, 
176, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dundalk  Incorporated  Society’s  Institu- 
tion, Louth,  176. 

Dundalk,  National,  Boys, No.2,  Louth, 176. 
Dundalk,  National,  Boys,  No.3,  Louth, 1 7 6. 
Dundrod,  Tullyrusk,  Antrim,  444. 
Dundrum,  Ballin temple,  Tipperary,  378. 
Dundrum,  National,  Dublin,  20, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls'. 

Dungannon,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Tyrone,  644, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dungannon,  Eoyal  Eree,  Tyrone,  646. 
Dungannon,  Tyrone,  656. 

Dungannon,  Tyrone,  657. 

Dunganstown,  Wicklow,  254. 

Dungarvan  Christian  Brothers,  Water- 
ford, 394-404. 

Dungarvan  Diocesan  Eree  School  for 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  Waterford, 
402. 

Dungarvan,  Waterford,  406. 

Dungiven,  Termeel,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 596. 

Dungodly,  Protestant  Charter, Louth,  180. 
Dunguile,  Ivillorglin,  Kerry,  328. 

Dunhill,  National,  Waterford,  394, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunkerrin.Erankfort,  Protestant  Charter, 
King’s,  158. 

Dunlavin,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  254, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunleckney,  Seskinryan,  Carlow,  8. 
Dunluce,  Bonnyclassagh, Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Antrim,  432. 
Dunmanway.Fanlobbus,  Parochial,  Cork, 
290. 

Dunmanway,ProtestautCharter,Cork,3 12. 
Dunmoylon,  Limerick,  349. 

Dunohill,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  374. 
Dunsaney,  National,  Meath,  186, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunsfort,  Ballyedock,  National, Down, 540. 
Dunshaughlin,  Meath,  194. 

Dunshaughlin  National.  Meath,  194. 
Dunwcst,  Langfield  Lower,  Tyrone,  654. 
Durrow,  Dringall,  King’s,  158. 

Durrow,  Quillagli,  Tipperary,  374. 
Durrus  Parochial,  Cork,  290. 

Durrus,  Booska,  Cork,  290. 

Dysart,  Churclitown.and  Westmeath,  226. 
Dysart,  Carhue,  Clare,  270.  * 

Dysart,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kil- 
kenny, 146. 

Dysart,  Inver,  Donegal,  516. 

Eacry,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Billy, 
Antrim,  426. 

Easkey,  Killeenduff.  Sligo,  724. 

Easter  Snow,  Camolin,  Boscommon,  7 1 8. 
Edcn-Ballymore,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Tem- 
plemore,  Londonderry,  610, 

1.  Boys, 

1.  Girls. 


Eden, Tamlaght,0’Crilly, Londonderry  ,608 
Edentylone,  Camteel,  Tyrone,  640. 
Edgeworthstown,  Parochial,  Longford, 
164, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Edgeworthstown  Sons  of  Clergy,  Long- 
ford, 168. 

Education,  Eriends  of, New  Boss,  Wexford, 

2.  Girls. 

Effernan,  Kilskeery,  Tyrone,  656. 

Eglish,  Armagh,  460. 

Elphin  Diocesan  Free,  Boscommon,  716. 
Elphin,  Diocese,  Boscommon,  720. 

Elphin  Grammar,  Boscommon,  718. 

Elphin  Boman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
nary, Boscommon,  718. 

Emlafadd,  Sligo,  728. 

English,  Ardee,  Louth.  1 80. 

English,  Girls,  Ardee,  Louth,  180. 

English,  Ballymackey,  Tipperary,  362. 
Ennereilly,  Ballymoyle,  Wicklow,  260. 
Ennis  Coffey,  Gaybrook, Westmeath,  280. 
Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar,  Clare, 
268. 

Enniscaltra,  Protestant  Charter,  Galway, 
688. 

Enniscortliy,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Wexford,  234. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniscortliy,  Protestant  Charter,  Wex- 
ford, 244. 

Enniscorthy,  Boman  Catholic,  Wexford, 
242. 

Enniskillen,  Clabby,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Fermanagh,  576. 

Enniskillen,  Cross  andLevaghy,  Ferman- 
agh, 580. 

Enniskillen, Derryheehan.Fermanagh, 576, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniskillen,  Eorthill,  Church  Education 
Society’s  Model  and  Training  Schools,  | 
Fermanagh,  576, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniskillen,  Garvery,  Fermanagh,  581. 
Enniskillen  Boyal  Free,  Fermanagh,  576. 
Enniskillen,  School  House-lane,  Ferman- 
agh, 580. 

Ennistymon,  Christian  Brothers,  National 
Boys,  Kilmanalieen,  Clare,  268. 
Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools:— 
Aghalurcher,Allmartin, Fermanagh, 578. 
Aghold,  Coolkenno,  Wicklow,  252. 
Ahoghill, Craig’s, Parochial, Antrim, 416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Antrim,  Bow-lane,  Antrim,  416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Anna,  Leitrim,  700. 

Ardee,  Boys,  Louth,  172. 

Ardglass,  Down,  530-2, 

2'.  Girls’, 

Ardmurclian,  Hayes,  Meath,  184. 
Arklow,  Wicklow,  262. 

Armagh,  Aughavilly,  Armagh,  458, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Badoney,  Lower,  Buskey,  Tyrone,  640. 
Ballinamara,  National,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Ballingarry,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  362. 
Ballisakeery,  Mullafarry,  Mayo,  704. 
Ballyagliran,  Aglierton,  Boys,  London- 
derry, 588.) 

Ballyclog,  Tyrone,  640. 

Ballymacarrett.  Parochial,  Down,  532. 
Ballymonev,  Antrim,  420. 

Ballymoney,  Ballinacargy,  Cork,  276. 
Ballyrashane,  Ballywatt,  Antrim,  420. 
Bandon,  Kilbrogan,  Church  Education 
.Society’s  Model  and  Training  School 
for  Munster,  Cork,  278, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Belturbet,  Cavan,  4S0. 

Billy,  Eagry,  Antrim,  426. 

Blennerville : — 

No.  1,  Kerry,  330. 

No.  2;  Kerry,  330. 

Buncrana,  Donegal,  498. 

Cahir,  Tipperary,  362, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools — 
continued : — 

Calry,  Sligo,  728. 

Camus,  Tyrone,  640. 

Carlingford,  Omeath,  Louth,  172. 
Castlerea,  Boscommon,  720. 

Castletown,  Meath,  192. 
Cleeuish.Derryharney,  Fermanagh,  678. 
Clogher,  Beltany,  Tyrone,  642-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonaslee,  Queen’s,  208. 

Coacliford,  Coolacullig,  Cork,  280. 
Collon,  Louth,  172, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Columbkill,  Bathmore,  Longford,  164. 
Comber,  Down,  534. 

Coombe,  Dublin,  92. 

Creagh,  Cork,  312. 

Culdaff,  Grouse  Hall,  Donegal,  500. 
Cumber,  Lower,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 594. 

Cumber,  Upper,  Londonderry,  596. 
Davidstown,  Calverstown,  Kildare,  128. 
Delgany,Windgates, Boys,  Wickiow, 254. 
Derryvollen,Castlearchdall, Fermanagh, 

Derryvollen,  Irvinestown,  Fermanagh, 


Donnybrook,  Dublin,  18, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromard,  Sligo,  724, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumachose,  Londonderry,  614. 
Drumbane  or  Moyaliff,  Tipperary,  380. 
Drumbeg,  Hill  Hall,  Down,  538, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumbo,  Parochial,  Down,  540, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcliffe,  Muninean,  Sligo,  724. 
Dublin,  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  58, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dundalk,  Louth,  176, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dungannon,  Tyrone,  644-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Gii’ls. 

Dunluce,  Bonnyclassagh,  Antrim,  432. 
Dysart,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Enniscorthy,  Wexford,  234, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Enniskillen,  Clabby,  Fermanagh,  576. 
Faughanvale,  Muff,  Londonderry,  596. 
Ferns,  Wexford,  234. 

Galway,  Galway,  682, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Gorey,  Wexford,  236, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Granard,  Longford,  164. 

Grey  Abbey,  Mount  Stewart, Down, 542. 
Innishannon,  Cork,  290. 

Keady,  Hermitage,  Armagh,  462. 
Kilbride,  Ballymore,  Wexford,  236. 
Kilcoolev,  Tipperary,  368. 

Kildalkey,  Meath,  188. 

Kildress,  Drumshambo,  Tyrone,  646. 
Kill,  Kildare,  126. 

Kiliala,  Mayo,  706. 

Killashee,  Boys,  Longford,  166. 
Killevey,  Sturgan,  Armagh,  474. 
Killieshel,  Tyrone,  648, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killucan,  Westmeath,  218. 

Kilmaley,  Gortagarriife,  Clare,  268. 
Kilmanmon,  Kildare.  134. 

Kilmeen,  Parochial,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmorc,  Mullavilly,  Armagh,  464, 

2.  Girls’. 

Kilmood,  Down,  544. 

Kilnaboy,  Curofin,  Clare,  268. 

Kilpipe,  Wicklow,  256. 

Ifilrea,  Londonderry,  614. 

Iiilrush,  Clare,  268. 

Kilskeer,  Crossakeel,  Meath,  194. 
Kiltegan,  Wicklow,  256. 
Linenliall-street,  Dublin,  90. 

Lisnadill,  Collone,  Armagh,  474. 
Lissan,  Londonderry,  600. 

Littleton,  Tipperary,  380. 
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Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools — 
continued : — 

Longford, Templemichael, Longford, 164. 
Lorum,  Carlow,  6. 

Loughgall,  Boys,  Armagh,  466. 
Loughgall,  Ivinnigoe,  Armagh,  466. 
Loughgiliv,  Boys,  Armagh,  466. 

Louth,  Clyde  Barm,  Louth,  180. 
Lurgan,  Armagh,  468, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Milford,  Donegal,  506. 

Mountcharles,  Donegal,  508. 

Neuagb,  Tipperary,  380. 

Newmarket,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

New  Ross,  Wexford,  247. 
Newtownards,  Down,  550, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownbarry,  Wexford,  240, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownhamilton,  Armagh,  468, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownhamilton,  Tullyvallen,  Ar- 
magh, 470. 

Newtownlimivady,  Pound-lane,  Paro- 
chial. Londonderry,  608, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Pallas  Green,  New  Pallas,  Limerick,  344. 
Philipstown,  King's,  156. 

Portglenoae,  Antrim,  442. 

Raloo,  Gleno,  Antrim,  440. 

Kathdrum,  Wicklow,  256, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rathmore,  Kildare,  132. 

Richhill,  Armagii,  470, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Roscrea,  Tipperary,  370. 

Seaforde,  Down,  552. 

Slane,  Meath,  190. 

St.  Michan's  Parochial,  Dublin,  80, 

1.  Boys, 

Stranorlar,  Donegal,  512. 

Sligo,  Sligo,  726, 

2.  Girls. 

Tarbert,  Kerry,  326, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templederry,  Tipperary,  380. 
Templemore,  Edeu-Ballymore,  London- 
derry. 610, 

2 Girls. 

Templemore,  Tipperary.  370. 
Tcmplepatrick,  Craigarogan,  Antrim, 
438. 

Templeshambo,  Wexford,  240, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tipperary,  Tipperary,  372. 

Tralee,  Kerry,  328. 

Tullamore,  Charleville,  King’s,  156, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tullowmagimma,  Graignaspidog,  Car- 
low,  e. 

Tynan,  Armagh,  470, 

Tynan,  Derryhaugh,  Armagh,  472. 
L’llard,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Wexford,  Wexford,  240, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Youghalarra,  Tipperary,  376. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grasimar  Schools  : — 
Drogheda,  Louth,  174. 

Ennis,  Clare,  268. 

Galway,  Galway,  682. 

Tipperary,  Tipperary,  372. 

Erkc,  Galmoy,  Kilkenny,  147. 

Erke,  Johnstown.  Kilkenny,  148. 

. Erke,  Lough,  Kilkenny,  148. 

Erril  National,  Rathdowney,  Queen's, 
204. 

Ervy,  Iuniskeen,  Meath,  192. 

Esker,  Agricultural,  Kiltullagh,  Galwav, 
690. 

Esker,  National,  Kiltullagh,  Galway,  690. 
Essex-strect.  East,  Dublin,  62. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant, 

Essex-street,  West,  SS.  Michael  and 
John's  National  Day,  Dublin,  62, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 
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Essex-street,  West,  SS.  Michael  and 
John’s  National,  Night,  Dublin,  64. 
Eustace-strect,  Girls,  Dublin,  90. 
Eyrecourt,  Endowed,  Galway,  682. 

Baha  National,  Kilbonane,  or  Lystrie, 

Balian,  Lower,  Luddon,  Donegal.  516. 
Bahan,  Upper,  Gort,  Donegal,  502, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bairpark,  Burrisokane,  Tipperary,  374. 
BaUduff,  Ivilgeever,  Mayo,  710. 
Banlobbus,  Kilronan,  Cork,  304. 
Banlobbus,  Parochial,  Dunmanway,  Cork, 

Banlobbus,  Sillahertane,  Cork,  290. 
Bamham,  Cavan,  Cavan,  482, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls. 

Barra,  Incorporated  Society's  Institution, 
Leney,  Westmeath,  218. 

Barra  Parochial,  Meath, 

Barrahee  Parochial,  Cork,  304. 
Barrinthomas,  Murragh,  Cork,  296. 
Baughanvale,  Muff,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Londonderry,  596. 
Baughanvale,  Templemoyle,  Agricultu- 
ral, Model,  National, Londonderry,  596. 
Baughanvale,  Willsborough,  London- 
derry, 598. 

Baugliley,  Dcrnagaragh,  Westmeath,  226. 
Bawney  and  Cross,  Cumber,  Lower,  Lon- 
donderry, 594. 

Beddins,  Drumkecran,  Bermanagli,  57* 
Beenagh,  Leitrim,  698. 

Bernale  Orphan  House,  North  Circular- 
road,  Dublin,  60-88. 

Berbane,  King's,  154,  160. 

Bermoy,  Adair,  Cork,  290, 

1.  Girls. 

Bermoyle,  Sunday,  Dunboe,  Londonderry, 
596. 

Perns,  Diocesan  Bree,  Wexford,  Wexford, 

Bems,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wex- 
ford, 234. 

Bethard,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  366-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bethard,  Protestant  Charter,  Tipperary, 

Bethard,  Tipperary,  376. 

Binaghy,  Druinbeg,  Antrim,  440. 

Binglas,  Dublin,  38. 

Binglas  Parochial,  Dublin,  20. 

Binnoe,_  Tipperary,  379. 

Bino,  Ivinawley,  Cavan,  491. 

Blower  Hill,  Navan,  Meath,  188, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Borkhill,  Aglianduff,  Armagh,  472. 
Borkhill,  Carrickstieker,  Armagh,  476. 
Borkhill,  Jackson's  Schools,  Armagh, 
460-2. 

1.  Aghadonove. 

2.  Churchill. 

3.  Churchill  Infant. 


Bree  Boys,  Galway,  Market-street,  Na- 
tional, Galway,  682. 

Bree,  Cashel,  Deanery  Parochial,  or  In- 
corporated Society's,  Tipperary,  364, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bree,  Callan,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Bree,  Carlow  (Binn’s  Endowment),  Car- 


6.  Mullawbawne  Sewing. 

7.  Tullamacreive. 

Borkhill,  Lisnalee,  Armagh,  462. 

Borkhill,  Mullabawne,  Infant,  Armagh, 

Borthill  Chnrch  Education  Society’s 
Model  and  Training  Schools,  Enniskil- 
len, Bermanagh,  576, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Fountain-street  Industrial  Ragged,  Lon- 
donderry, Londonderry,  602. 

Fountain-street  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  Londonderry, 
602. 

Fourscore,  Glcnavy,  Antrim,  432. 

Boyle  College,  or  Diocesan  Bree  School, 
for  Londonderry,  Londonderry,  600. 

Boy's,  Bishop,  Waterford,  Waterford, 
398. 

Francis-street,  Dublin,  96. 

Brankford,  Ililglass,  Mayo,  711. 

Frankfort,  Protestant  Charter,  Dunkerrin, 
King’s,  158. 

Bred  erick-strec  t,N  a tional, Belfast,  A n trim , 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Bree,  Abbey-street,  Mrs.  Newcomen’s, 
Dublin,  94. 


Free,  Diocesan,  see  Diocesan  Free. 
Free,  Donegal,  Donegal,  5 IS. 

Bree,  Dungannon  Royal,  Tyrone,  646. 
Bree,  Girls,  Youghal,  Cork,  300. 

Free,  Grammar,  Waterford,  Stephen-st., 
Corporation,  'Waterford,  402. 

Bree,  Kilcrohane,  Kerry,  332. 

Bree,  Kilcrohane,  Sneem,  Kerry,  324. 
Bree,  Nilgai-van,  Kerry,  324. 

Bree,  Kilialia,  Kerry,  330.  • 

Free,  Kilmolara,  Neale,  Mayo,  711. 

Free,  Knocktopher,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Free,  Lea  my,  Hartstonge-street,  Upper, 
Limerick,  340, 

2.  Girls. 

Free,  Lifford,  Donegal,  516. 

Free,  Limerick,  Limerick,  346. 

Bree,  Londonderry  Royal,  Londonderry, 
612. 

Freemasons’  Orphan  Girls,  St.  Petek's, 
Burlington-place,  Dublin,  28. 

Bree,  National,  Ballymena,  Guy’s,  An- 
trim, 418-20, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bree,  Portarliugtcn,  Queen's,  204, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bree,  Protestant,  Limerick,  Limerick, 
346. 

Bree,  Roman  Catholic,  Ballon,  Carlow,  8. 
Bree,  Roman  Catholic,  Mill-street,  Dub- 
lin, 94. 

Free,  Royal,  see  Royal  Free. 

Bree,  School-street,  Dublin,  96. 

Free,  School  of  King  Charles  IX.,  Blue 
Coat  Hospital,  Blackhall-place,  Dublin, 
56,  88,  92. 

Free,  Schools,  Portarlington,  Queen’s, 208. 
Bree,  Shankhill,  Malone,  Antrim,  444. 
Free,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Stephen’s,  Dublin, 
28-30. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Bree,  Turlougli,  Mayo,  706. 

Free,  Turlougli,  Roman  Catholic,  Mayo, 
712, 

Free,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  260. 
Brenchchurch-street,  Cork,  Cork,  306. 
Freestone  Quarry,  Skerry,  Antrim,  442. 
Frcshford  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Freshford  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  148. 
Friends  of  Education,  NewRoss,  Wexford, 
238,  244, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Friends  Schools,  see  Society  of 
Friends  Schools. 

Funsanagh,  Cong,  Mayo,  710. 

Fylas,  Tryvet,  Meath,  95. 

Galbally,  Kilpatrick,  Wexford,  246. 
Gale,  Holy  Cross,  and  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 368. 

Galloon,  Fermanagh,  581. 

Galloon,  Kieranbeg,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Galloon,  Kilgarrow,  Fermanagh,  581. 
Galmoy,  Erke,  Kilkenny,  147. 

Galtrim,  Meath,  194. 

Galway,  Boys,  Galway,  689. 

Galway,  Claddagh,  Convent,  National, 
Galway,  6&2. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Gal- 
way, 682, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  Grammar, 
Galway,  682. 

Galway,  Galway,  689. 

Galway,  Market-street,  National,  Free, 
Boys.  Galway,  682. 

Galway,  Protestant  Charter,  Galway,  688. 
Ganaby,  Kilraghts,  Antrim,  442. 

Garbally,  Kilciooney,  Galway,  690. 
Garbrattan,  Kilmore,  Cavan,  488. 
Gardrum,  Cleeuish,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Gartan,  Robertson's.  Boys,  Donegal,  502. 
Garvagh  National,  Londonderry,  598. 
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Garvaghy,  Carnew,  National,  Down,  540. 
Garvaghy  Parochial,  Down,  540. 

Garvery,  Enniskillen,  Fermanagh,  581. 
Gaybrook,  KnnisCoffey,  Westmeath,  218. 
George’s-hill,  Dublin,  92. 

General  Endowments,  Table  of,  731. 
Glanadin,  St.  Mary’s,  Westmeath,  227. 

Glancullen, National, Kilternan, Dublin, 24 

1.  Boys, 

Glanealcy,  Balleese,  Wicklow,  200. 
Glanealy,  Ballinree,  Wicklow,  262. 
Glankeen,  Borrisoleigh,  Tipperary,  372. 
Glanworth,  Cork,  313. 

Glasnevin,  Claremont,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Dublin,  20,  34-30. 
Glasnevin  Parochial,  Dublin,  20, 

2.  Girls. 

Glasnevin,  St.  Joseph's.  Prospect,  Roman 
Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Boys,  Dublin,  20. 

Glasslough,  Donagh,  Parochial,  Mon- 
aghan, 024. 

Glasthule,  Giris,  Dublin,  22. 

Glasthule  National,  Boys,  Dublin,  22. 
Glebe  Hill, Parochial,  Clonlert,  Cork,  302. 
Glcnalla,  Tullyfcrn,  Donegal,  514, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Glenarm,  National,  Antrim,  432, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Glenary,  Fourscore,  Antrim,  432. 
Glenavy,  National,  Antrim,  432. 

Glencar,  Conwail,  Donegal,  518. 
Gleneolumbkill,  Robertson’s  Donegal,  502. 
Ulendalagh,  Dublin  and,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  260. 
Glondcrmot,  Church,  Sunday,  Clonder- 
mot,  Londonderry,  592. 
GlendermotjClondermot,  Londonderry,  590 
Glendun,  Layde,  Antrim,  440. 

Glengariffe,  Kilmocamogue,  Cork,  308. 
Gleniiugh,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  442. 

Gieno,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Raloo, 
Antrim,  440. 

Glenone,  Tamlaght  O'Crilly,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Glenpatnck,Rathgormack, Waterford, 404. 
Glenroan,  Badony,  Upper,  Tyrone,  640. 
Glenville,  Ardnageehy,  Cork,  302. 

Glinn,  St.  Mullin's,  Carlow,  8. 

Glyde  Farm,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Louth,  Louth,  180. 

Golden  bridge,  Dublin,  22-34. 
Goresbridge,  National, Boys, Kilkenny ,140.  I 
Gorey,  Christian  Brothers,  Wexford,  236 


Greenan,  Clondermot,  Londonderry,  612. 
Greeneastle,  Moville  Lower,  Parochial, 
Donegal,  502. 

Green  Coat  Hospital,  St.  Anne's,  Shandon, 
Cork,  286, 

2.  Girls. 

Grey  Abbey,  Mount  Stewart,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Down,  542. 

Grey  Abbey,  Tullycavey,  National. 
Down,  542. 

Greystones,  Wicklow,  254. 

Greystown,  Balloughbuy,  Tipperary, 


Grove,  Ballymaglassen,  Meath,  192. 

Gubbeen,  Skull,  Cork,  306. 

Gurrane,  Bullinacourty,  Galway,  688. 

Gurrane,  Clondrohid,  Cork,  302. 

Gurteen,  Waterford,  406. 

Guy’s  Free,  National,  Ballymena,  Antrim. 
418-20, 

I.  Boys, 

2 Girls.' 

Gwyns  Charitable  Institution,  London- 
derry, Londonderry,  602. 

IIaudington-road,  National,  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin,  28. 

Hannahstown,  National,  Shankhill,  An- 

Harold’s  Cross,  Orphan,  Girls,  Dublin, 
22-38. 

Harrington-street,  Methodist,  Orphan, 
Girls,  Dublin,  64-90. 

Ilartstonge-street,  Upper,  Loamy,  Free, 
Limerick,  340, 

2!  Girls! 

Harvest  Lodge,  Lorrha,  Tipperary,  378. 

Hayes,  Erasmus  Smith's  English.  Ard- 
murchan,  Meath,  184. 

Henry-street,  Villier's,  Boys, Limerick, 340. 

Henry-street,  Villiers,  Orphanage  and 
Day,  Girls,  Limerick,  342. 

Hermitage,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Keady,  Armagh,  462. 

Hevey's  Classical,  Mullingar,  Westmeath, 


Hevey's  Institution,  Mullingar,  West- 
meath, 224. 

Hibernian  Royal  Military,  Grangegorman. 
Dublin,  22. 

Hibernian  Marine,  Rogerson’s-quav,  Dub- 
lin, 72,  94. 

Hill  Hall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, Drum- 
beg,  Down,  538, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Hillsborough,  Down,  556. 


Gorey  .Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wexford,  I Hollyfort,  Kilnahue,’  Wexford,  236. 

9a,i  i Hollymount,  Agricultural,  Kilcommon. 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Gorey,  Girls,  Poor,  Wexford,  242. 

Gort,  Fahan,  Upper,  Donegal,  502, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Gortagarriife,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Kihnaley,  Clare,  268. 

Gortgorgan,  Kinawley,  Fermanagh,  576. 
Gortin  National,  Boys,  Tyrom 


. Mayo,  710. 

I Hollymount,  Down,  Down,  556. 
j Holiymount,  Mayo,  710,  711. 
j Hollywood  Parochial,  Down,  556. 

I Hollywood,  Parochial,  National,  Dowr 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

I Hollywood,  Bockport,  Down,  556. 
Hollywood  rath,  Mulhuddert,  Dublin,  38. 


Governesses'  Seminary,  South’  Terrace,  j Hollywoodrath, Mulhuddert, Wicklow, 262! 


Cork,  286. 

Graignaspidog,  Tullowmagimma,  Ei 
mus  Smith’s  English,  Carlow,  6. 
Graigue,  Carlow,  8. 

Graigue  National,  Kilkenny,  140, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Graigue,  National,  Queen's,  200. 
Grauard,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  L01 
ford,  164. 


3.  Infant. 

Grangegorman,  Royal  Hibernian  Mili- 
tary, Dublin,  22. 

Grange,  National,  Donagheady,  Tyrone, 
644. 

Granslia,  National,  Dromara,  Down,  536. 

Graystown,  Ballynure,  or  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 372. 

Greaglass,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  628. 

Great  James’s-street  National,  London- 
derry, Londonderry,  602, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls: 
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Holycrossand  Gale,  Parochial.  Tipperary, 
.-  1 368. 

j Holywell,  Kilbride,  Roscommon,  718. 

I Horeswood,  Kilmokea,  Wexford,  246. 

| Horetown,  Wexford,  242. 

I Ilowth,  Borough,  Dublin,  24  36, 

I.  Boys, 

| 2 Girls. 

Howtli,  National,  Dublin,  24. 

L Boys, 

Ii.i.erton,  Killinane,  Galway,  686. 

Inch,  Annacloy,  Down,  542. 

Inch,  Ballygawley,  National,  Down,  542. 
Inchigeela,  Cork,  304. 

Incorporated  Society's  Schools  (see 
also  Charter  Schools)  : — 

Arklow  Boys,  Day,  Wicklow,  252. 
Athlone,  Ranelagh  Institution,  Ros- 
common, 7 16. 

Birdhill,  KilComentry,  Tipperary,  368. 
Cashel,  or  Deanery  Parochial,  Free, 
Tipperary,  364, 

2.  Girls. 

Celbridge  Institution,  Kildare,  128, 132 


Incorporated  Society’s  Schooi.s — con- 

Clonmel,  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Tip- 
perary, 366. 

Dundalk  Institution,  Louth,  176. 

Farra  Institution,  Leney,  Westmeath, 
218. 

Kilkenny,  Pococke  Institution,  St, 
John's,  Kilkenny,  142. 

Newport,  Tipperary,  370, 

2.  Girls. 

Primrose  Grange,  Institution,  Killaspic- 
brone,  Sligo,  726. 

Ray,  Donegal,  512. 

Roscommon,  Ranelagh  Institution, 
Roscommon,  716. 

Santry,  Training  Institution, Dublin, 30- 
Stradbally,  Day,  Queen’s,,  2U6. 

Trim,  Meatb,  190, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Independent, Whitefriar-street, Dublin,  96. 
Industrial,  Bandon,  Girls,  Cork,  278. 
Industrial,  Lady-lane,  Waterford,  Water- 
lord,  400. 

Industrial  Ragged,  Londonderry,  Foun- 
tain-street, Londonderry,  602. 

Industry,  School  of,  Waterford,  407. 
Infant  Schools: — 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michan’s,  Na- 
tional, Dublin,  56. 

Ardcanny,  Shannon  Grove,  Protestant 
Charter  and  Boarding,  Limerick,  348. 
Baltinglass,  Wicklow,  252. 

Belfast,  Brown-street,  Antrim,  422. 
Belfast,  Frederiek-street,  National,  An- 

Belfast,  .Magdalen  Church,  Antrim, 


Cashel,  National,  Boys  and  Infant, 
Tipperary,  364. 

Clifden,  Mission,  Girls  and  Infant,  Gal- 

Clonakilty,  Boyle-street,  Cork,  302. 
Coleraine,  Stonerow,  Londonderry,  594. 
Derryaghy,  Antrim,  430. 

Drogheda,  Convent,  National,  Girls- 
and  Infant,  Louth,  172. 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter's,  Parochial,  Louth, 
174. 

Essex-street,  East,  Dublin,  62. 

Forkhill,  Mullabawne,  Armagh,  476. 
Grand  Canal-street,  Dublin,  64. 
Jackson's  Schools,  Forkhill,  No.  3,, 
Churchhill,  Armagh,  460. 

Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane,  National,  Kil- 
kenny, 142. 

King's  Iuns-street,  National,  Dublin,  66. 
Leeson-street,  Dublin,  66. 
Leighlinbridge,  Carlow,  4. 

Lisburn,  Longstone,  Antrim,  434. 
Lisburn,  Seymour-street,  Antrim,  434. 
Londonderry,  Bridge-street,  London- 
derry, 6O0. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street,  London- 
derry, 604. 

Malahide,  Dublin,  26. 

Patrick’s  Close,  South,  St.  Patrick's 
Deanery,  Dublin,  70. 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul’s,  National,  Dub- 
lin, 70. 

Raheny,  Dublin,  26. 

Sandford,  Dublin,  30. 

Sheriff-street.  East,  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole’s  Schools,  No.  5,  National, 
Dublin,  84. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  74. 
St.  George's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  76. 

St.  John's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  76. 

St.  Luke’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  78. 

St.  Mary's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  78. 

St.  Peter's,  Parochial,  Dublin,  82. 

St.  Peter’s,  St.  Stephen’s,  Free,  Dublin, 

St.  Thomas’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  82. 

| Swords,  liorough,  Dublin,  32.. 

! Tallow,  Protestant,  Girls  and  Infant, 

I Waterford,  396 

! Trinity-place,  Dublin,  86. 

Usher’s  Island,  Mendicity  Association, 
Dublin,  90. 

; Westland-row,  Model,  Dublin,  86. 
i AVhitefriar-street,  St.  Peter’s,  National, 

| Dublin.  88. 

j Inniscarra  Protestant  Charter,  Cork,  308. 
j Iniiisliaiinon,  Erasmus  Smith  s English, 
j Cork,  290. 
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Innishannon,  Protestant  Charter,  Cork,  Kilbride,  Shelton,  Wicklow,  256. 

303.  Kilbrogan,  Carliue,  Cork,  290. 

Innisli  more,  Derryheen,  Cavan,  490.  Kilbrogan  Church  Education  Socie 

Inniskeel,  Narin,  Robertson’s  Donegal, 502.  Model  andTraining  School  for  Mims 

Inniskeen,  Ervy,  Meath,  192.  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys,  Ban- 

Inniskeen,  Monaghan,  626.  don,  Cork,  278, 

Innislonagli,  or  Abbey,  Parochial,  Tip-  1.  Boys, 

perary,  368.  -■  Girls. 

Innismacsaint,  Donegal,  519.  Kilbrogan,  Misliells,  Cork,  304. 

Innisrush,  Tainlaght,  O’Crilly,  London-  Kilbroney  Parochial,  Down,  542. 

derry,  612.  Ivilcar,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  504. 

Inver.  Ballysnodd,  National,  Antrim,  432.  Kilcarron,  Lorrha,  Tipperary,  378. 

Inver  Pnmehin! . Rohertson's  Dnneeal.  502.  Kilclief.  Rossglass  National,  Down,  5‘ 


Kilbrogan  Church  Education  Society's  148.  . . „ 

Model  and  Training  School  for  Munster,  Kilkenny,  St.  John's  Incorporated  bo- 
Erasmus  Smith  s English  Boys,  Ban-  ciety’s,  Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny, 


Inver  Parochial,  Robertson's  Donegal,  502.  Kilclief,  Rossglass  National,  Down,  542.  “1Va;th’  ... 

Irish  Church  Mission,  Omey,  Kingstown,  Kildooney,  Braekley,  Armagh,  462.  KUkii ^en.LJa: re,  2,0. 

Galway,  684,  Kilclooney,  Brakernagh,  Galway,  689.  Kill,  Erasmus  Smiths  English,  KUdai 

1.  Bovs,  Kilclooney,  Clady beg,  Armagh,  462.  . .... . 

2.  Girls.  Kilclooney,  Derrycughan  National,  Kill,  Lyons,  Kildare,  132. 

T TixrUrt  rirniocmi  rr«  Armaeli  462  Kill,  Protestant  Parochial,  Cavan,  491. 


Kilkenny,  St.  Maiy's,  Parochial, Kilkenny, 
Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Kilkenny,  142-4. 
2.  Girls. 

Kilkenny  W est,  Protestant  Charter,  W est- 
meath,  226. 

Kilkislien,  Clare,  270. 

Kill,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kildare, 


Inver,  Dysart,  Donegal,  516.  Armagh,  462. 

Irish  Clergy  Daughters,  Kildare-place,  Kilclooney,  Garbally,  Galway,  690. 


Killaau,  Woodlawn,  National,  Galway, 


Irfsh^ocdetJ's  School,  the  Hon.  the,  Cole-  Kilcofeman,  Roman  Catholic,  Limerick,  ^mreihv  700 

mine.  Beresford-place,  Londonderry,  I 346.  | KUlalort,  Drumre.lly,  Leitrim,  ,00 


rame,  Leresioro-piace,  pon—iry,  ^ Claremorris,  Mayo,  KiUaghtee,  BallyotherKnd,  Donegal  518. 

i 704  IviUaghtee,  Castlereagh,  Donegal,  516. 

’ j_  Boys,  Killaghtee,  Robertson's  Donegal,  504. 


Irish  Society's  Schools,  the  Hon.  the,  Lon-  1.  Boys,  „ 

Irish  Society’s  School,  the  Hon.  the,  Stra-  ciety’s,  Tipperary,  368.  KiUaloe,  Diocesan  hree  School  i 

bane,  Tyrone,  650.  Kilcommon,  Hollymoimt  Agricultural,  ™ck,  "Jr;.  . , . . ... 

Irishtownf  Dublin,  39.  Mayo,  710.  £ a ly  IviUead  Antnm  440. 

Irishtown  National,  Clonmel,  Tipperary,  Kilcommon,  Mayo,  711. 

374.  Kilcommon,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  260. 

Irishtown  Roman  Catholic,  Poor,  Cion-  Kilcooley,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Tip- 
mel,  Tipperary,  876.  perary,  368. 

Irvinestown,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Ivilcornane,  Parocliial,  Limerick,  338. 


Kilcredan,  Ballycrennan,  Cork,  308.  _ t ^ 

Kilcrohane,  Free,  Kerry,  332.  hi  larney  Protestant,  Kerry  330. 

Iiilcrohane,  Sneem,  Free,  Kerry,  324.  hilashee,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Long- 
Kilcronaghan,  Monashinare,  Londonderry , ford,  166. 

614  Killasliee,  Longford,  169. 

Kilcronaglian,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  KiUaspicbrone,  Knocknaree,  SUgo,  728. 

5gS  KiUaspicbrone,  Primrose  Grange,  Incorpo- 

KilcuUen,  Kildare,  134.  rated Society  Is  Institution  SUgo,  726. 

Kilcullen  Parochial,  Kildare,  132.  KUlaughey,  National, Donagliadee,  Down, 


KUlaloe,  Diocesan  Free  School  for,  Lime- 
rick, 342. 

Killaly,  KiUead,  Antrim,  440. 

Killann,  Wexford,  242,  246. 

KiUaraght,  Knockadoo,  SUgo,  726. 
Killare,  Boher,  Westmeath,  227. 
KUlarney,  Kerry,  332. 

Killarney,  Monastery,  National,  Kerry, 


Jackson's,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  626.  Kilcronaglian, Monashinare,  Londonderry, 

Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkhill,  see  ForkliiU,  614. 

Jackson’s.  Kilcronaglian,  Parochial,  Londonderry, 

Jackson's,  Work  School,  Monaghan,  Mo-  598. 

naghan,  628.  Kilcullen,  Kildare,  134. 

James’s-street,  DubUn,  96.  Kilcullen  Parochial,  Kildare,  132. 

James's-street,  Great,  National,  London-  Kildalkey,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English, 


derry,  Londonderry,  602, 
2.  Girls. 


lin,  64, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Jamestown,  Leitrim,  700. 


Meath,  188. 

KildaUen,  Dring,  Cavan,  48S. 
KildaUcn  Parochial,  Cavan,  484. 


James’s  National,  Dub-  Kildare,  Diocesan  Free  School  for,  Naas,  Killead,  BaUyrobin,  National,  No.  2,  An- 


Kildare,  130.”  , ...  , 

Kildare-place,  Irish  Clergy  Daughters,  Ki  ead,  Killaly '.  Antrim , 440. 

Dublin  66  Killedmond,  Kiltennell,  Carlow,  4. 

Kildeemo,  Limerick,  346.  ^Ueely,  Limerick,  Limerick  346. 


Jervis-street,  Orphan  National,  Dublin,  64.  Kildress,  brumshanibo,  Erasmus  Smith’s 


Keadce,  Donegal,  Donegal,  518. 

Ready,  Hermitage,  Erasmus  Smith's  Eng- 
lish, Armagh,  462. 

Kellett's,;  Dorselstreet, Dublin,  8B.  2.  Gi*.  K.lleisbertiney,  Com.te.lu.,  C 

Kells,  Connor,  Antrim,  444.  ICUdysart  Protestant  Charter,  Clare, -72.  491.  ,,  , « 

Kells.  Dempsey’s,  Meath,  186,  Kilfee,  Rathnew,  Wicklow,  258.  Killeshandra,  Derrylane,  XJavan,  46 

I.  Boys,  KUfenora,  Diocesan  Free  School  for,  *• 

Kells,  MeatM94.  KUfinagMy,  Six-mile-bridge,  Clare,  270.  Killeshandra,  Losset,  Cavan,  490. 

Kells  in  Ossory,  Kilkenny,  146.  Kilfin  me,  Parochial,  Limerick,  338.  Killeshandra,  larocluM,  Cavan  48 

Kevin-street,  Protestant  Charter,  DubUn,  Kilfinane,  Protestant  Charter,  Limerick,  KiUeshandra^  Portlongfield,  Cavan, 


English,  Tyrone,  646. 

Kildrumferton,  Carrig,  Cavan,  488,  490. 
Kildrumferton,  Kiffagh,  Cavan,  484. 


IviUegney,  Castleboro’,  Wexford,  246. 
KUlelagh,  Corleckey,  National,  London- 
derry, 598. 


Kildrumsherdan,  Parochial,  Cavan,  484.  Killenaule,  Tipperary , 374,  380. 
Kildrumsherdau,  Tullyvin,  Cavan,  4S4-6.  Killcnvoy,  Roscommon,  718. 

, t, M cniin.i.  Parochial.  Oucen  s.  : 


2.  Girls. 

Kells,  Meath,  194. 

Kells  in  Ossory,  Kilkenny,  146. 


Killeshandra,  Derrylane,  .Cavan,  486, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killeshandra,  Losset,  Cavan,  490. 
KiUeshandra,  Parochial,  Cavan,  486. 


Kieranbeg,  Galloon,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Kifiiigh,  Kildrumferton,  Cavan,  484. 
Kilaconenagh,  Bere  Island,  Cork,  290. 
Kilbarron  Boys,  Donegal,  519. 
KUbarron,  Cashelard,  Donegal,  516. 


Kilgarriffe,  Knockskagh,  Cork,  304  . 2.  Girls. 

Kilgarriffe!  Parochial,  Girls,  Clonakilty,  Killeter  National,  Termonamongan,  Ty 
Cork,  280.  Ji°ne>  652‘  . 


Kilgarrow,  Galloon,  Fermanagh,  581 . 
Kilgarvan,  Free,  Kerry,  324. 


Kilbarron,  Robertson’s  Boys,  Donegal,  ICilgeever,  Bundorragha,  Mayo,  710. 

502.  Kilgeever,  Fallduff,  Mayo,  710. 

Kilbeaconty,  Roman  Catholic,  Parochial,  Kilgeever,  Tully,  Mayo,  708. 

Galway,  686.  Kilglass,  Frankford,  Mayo,  711. 

Kilbonane  or  Lystrie,  Faha  National,  Kilglass,  Longford,  164. 

Kerry,  324.  Kilglass,  Sligo,  726. 

Kilbonane  or  Lystrie  National,  Kerry, 324,  ICilgobbin,  DubUn,  24. 

1.  Boys,  Kilgola,  Drumloman,  Cavan,  488. 

2.  Girls.  Kilgrant,  or  Powerstoivn,  Protestant 

Kilbrew,  Meath,  192.  Charter,  Tipperary,  380. 

Kilbricken, Tenantry, National, Clonenagli,  KilguUane,  Cork,  304. 

Queen’s,  200,  Kilkeasy,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  148. 

1.  Boys,  Kilkeel,  Down,  558.  . 

2.  Girls.  Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane  National,  Kil- 

Kilbride,  BaUymore,  Erasmus  Smith's  kenny,  142, 

EngUsli,  Wexford,  236.  1.  Boys, 

Kilbride,  Holywell,  Roscommon,  718.  2.  Infant. 

Kilbride  National,  Wicklow,  262.  Kilkenny, Convent, National, Kilkenny, 142. 

Kilbride  Parochial,  Wicklow,  262.  Kilkenny,  Grammar,  Kilkenny,  142. 


Ivilleevan,  Monaghan,  630. 

KiUevy,  Drumbanagher  National,  Ar- 
magh, 462, 


Kilkeasy,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  148.  Killinane,  IUerton,  Galway,  686 

Kilkeel  Down,  558.  Kilhnchy, BaUydom,  National,  Do wn,  544 

Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane  National,  Kil-  KUlinchy,  Down,  544, 

kenny,  142,  !• 

1 Boys  2.  Girls. 

2*  Infant  KilUnchv,  Down,  559. 

Kilkenny, Convent, National, Kilkenny, 142.  KUliough,  Drumhome,  Ballina,  Donegal, 
Kilkenny,  Grammar,  Kilkenny,  142.  518. 
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Killoe,  Clontumpher,  Longford,  166, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killoe,  Girls,  Longford,  168. 

Killorkar,  Dernaheny,  Kilkenny,  147. 
Killorgan,  Dunguile,  Kerry,  328. 

Killorgan  National,  Kerry,  326, 

2.  Girls. 

Killorgan,  Protestant,  Kerry,  328. 
Killoscully,  Tipperary,  380. 

Killoteran,  Woodstown,  Waterford,  406. 
Killough,  Down,  544, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killough,  Down,  556. 

Killough  Protestant  Charter,  Down,  559. 
Killoughtor,  Redliills,  Cavan,  488. 
ICilloughternane,  National,  Sliguff,  Car- 
low,  6. 

Killowen,  Cranagh  Hill,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 598. 

Killowen,  Laurel  Hill,  Londonderry,  598, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killowen-street,  National,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
donderry, 592, 

2.  Girls. 

Killowen-street,  Girls,  Coleraine,  Lon- 
donderry, 592. 

Killucan,  Creddanstown  Westmeath, 
218. 

Killucan,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  West- 
meath, 218. 

Killukin,  Roscommon,  720. 

Killult,  Robertson’s  Tullaghobegly,  Done- 
gal, 514. 

Iiillury,  National,  Causeway,  Kerry,  324, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killurin  Parochial,  Wexford,  236. 
Kiilybegs,  Ardara,  Donegal,  516. 
Killybegs,  Commons,  National,  Donegal, 
504. 

Killybegs,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  504. 
Killygarvan,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  504. 
Killyglen,  Carncastlc,  National,  Antrim. 
428. 

Ivillygordon  Boys,  Donegal,  504. 

Killylea,  Tynan,  Armagh,  476. 

Killyleagh,  Down,  556. 

Killyman,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  648. 

Killy mard,  Robertson’s  Donegal,  504. 
Killymard  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  School, 
Donegal,  519. 

Killymarlcy,  Monaghan,  Monaghan,  628. 
Kilmacabea  or  Corron,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmacamogue,  Glengarift'e,  Cork,  308. 
Kilmacduagh  College,  Galway,  690. 
Kilmacduagh,  and  Clonfert,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for,  Loughrea,  Galway, 
686.  , 
Kilmaclasser  Girls,  Marquess  of  Sligo  s 
Schools,  Mayo,  711. 

Kilmacomb,  Woodstown,  Waterford,  404. 
Kilmacomogue,  Bantry,  Cork,  312. 
Kilmaerenan,  Cashel,  National,  Donegal, 
504. 

Kilmaerenan,  Leiter,  National,  Donegal, 
504. 

Kilmaerenan,  Robertson  s,  Donegal,  506. 
Kilmactigue,  Sligo,  726. 

Kilmaley,  Gortagarriffe,  Erasmus  Smith  s 
English,  Clare,  268. 

Kilmalloqk,  Protestant  Charter,  Limerick, 
348. 

Kilmanagh,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Kilraanaheen,  Ennistymon,  Christian 
Brothers’  National,  Boys,  Clare,  268. 

• Kilmanmon  Day,  Queen's,  208. 

Kilmanmon,  Erasmus  Smith  s English, 
Kildare,  134. 

Kilmeaden,  Waterford,  394. 

Kilmeage,  Kildare,  130, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmeen,  Erasmus  Smiths,  Parochial, 
Cork,  292. 

Kilmegan,  Parochial,  Down,  544. 
Kilmessan,  National,  Meath,  188. 
Kilmocahill,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Kilmocamogue,  Glengariffe,  Cork,  308. 
Kilmoe,  Ballydevlin,  Cork,  292. 

Kilmoe,  Rockisland,  Cork,  298. 
Kilmokea,  Horeswood,  Wexford,  246. 
Kilmolara,  Neale,  Free,  Mayo,  711. 
Kilmonogue,  Newborougli,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmood,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Down,  544. 

Kilmore,  Annahugh,  Armagh,  4ih. 
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Kilmore,  Ballinaliinch,  National,  Armagh, 
464. 

Kilmore,  Ballylouglian,  Armagh,  464. 
Kilmore,  Bottlehill,  Armagh,  464, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmore,  Cavan,  486, 

E Boys, 

Kilmore,  Garbrattan,  Cavan,  488. 
Kilmore,  Mulladry,  Armagh,  464. 
Kilmore,  Mullavilly,  ’ Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Armagh,  464, 

Kilmore  Parochial,  Monaghan,  626. 
Kilmore,  Roman  Catholic  Academy,  oi 
Diocesan  Seminary,  Cavan,  Cavan,  482. 
Kihnoremoy,  Parochial,  Mayo,  706, 

2.’  Girls’ 

Kilmoremoy,  Sligo,  728. 

Kilmoylan,  Ballinderry,  Galway,  686. 
Kilmurry  Parochial,  Clare,  268. 
Kilmurry,  Tullycrine,  Clare,  270. 
Kilnaboy,  Clare,  272. 

Kilnaboy,  Curofin,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Eng- 
lish, Clare,  268. 

Kilnadeema,  Cahertrim,  Galway,  690. 
Kilnadeema,  Sunnagli,  Galway,  690. 
Kilnagross,  National,  Cork,  292. 
Kilnahue,  Hollyfort^  Wexford,  236. 


Kilnamanagh,  P 
KUnegarriff,  Lin 


ihial,  Wexford,  236. 
;k,  349. 

Kilnesollagli,  Clare,  272. 

ICilnesollagh,  Drumoland,  Clare,  272. 
Kilnoe.  Coolredagh,  Clare,  270. 
Kilpatrick,  Galbally,  Wexford,  246. 
Kilpeacon,  Limerick,  346. 

Kilpipe,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wick- 

Kilquanef  Cork , 313. 

K i lqueeny , Castlein  acadam , W icklow,  252 . 
Kilquiggan.  Mullinaduff,  Wicklow,  262. 

, Antrim,  442. 
iv nans,  Wicklow,  256. 
' English,  Lon- 


Kilraghts,  Ganaby,  An 
Kilrauelagh  and  Spynai 
Kilrea,  Erasmus  Smitl 
donderry,  6 
Kilronan,  Fanlobbus,  Cork,  304. 

Kilrush,  Clare,  270. 

Kilrush,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English,  Clare, 
268. 

Kilsaran,  Castlebellingham,  Parochial, 
Louth,  176. 

Kilshannig,  Cork,  308. 

ICilshannig,  Lombardstown,  Cork,  292. 
Ivilskeer,  Crossakeel,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Meath,  194. 

Kilskeery,  Effernan,  Tyrone,  656. 
Kilskeery  Girls,  Tyrone,  648. 

Kilteevogue,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  506. 
Kiltegan,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Wicklow,  256. 

Kiltenanlea,  Parochial,  Clare,  268. 
Kiltennell ; Killedmond,  Carlow,  4. 
Kiltennell,  Prospect,  Parochial,  Wexford, 
238, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilternan,  Glancullen  National,  Dublin, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilternan,  Scalp,  Dublin,  24, 

Kiltoom,  Roscommon,  718. 

Kiltoraght,  Ballynacarragh,  Clare,  272. 
Kiltormer  Protestant  Charter,  Galway,  690 
ICiltrisk,  Corbally,  Wexford,  247. 
Kiltullagh,  Esker  Agricultural,  Galway, 
690. 

Kiltullagh,  Esker  National,  Galway,  690. 
Kiltullagh,  Roscommon,  720. 

Itilvolane,  Protestant  Charter,  Tipperary, 
380. 

Kilwarney,  Moira,  Down,  560. 
Kilwatermoy,  Saperton,  Waterford, 
ICilwaughter,  Craiganome  w"* 
Antrim;  432. 

Kilworth,  Parochial,  Cork,  292. 

Kinaslee,  Donaghmore,  Tyrone,  656. 
Kinawley,  Fino,  Cavan,  491 . 

Kinawley,  Gortgorgan,  Fermanagh,  576. 
Kinawley,  Parochial,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Kindellan,  Castletown,  Westmeath,  226. 
Kingscourt,  Cavan,  491. 

King’s  Inn-street,  National,  Dublin,  66, 

I 1 . Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Kingston  College,  Boyle,  Baronial,  o 
Roscommon,  7 18. 


Kingstown,  Dublin,  39. 

Kingstown,  Irish  Church  Mission,  Omey, 
Galway,  684, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kingstown,  St.  Mary’s,  National,  Girls, 
Dublin,  39. 

Kinnegad,  Westmeath,  218. 

Kinnigoe,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Loughgall,  Armagh,  466. 

Kinnigoe,  Loughgall,  Armagh,  476. 
Kinnitty,  King’s,  154. 

Kinsale,  Endowed,  Cork,  292. 

Kinsale,  Protestant  Charter,  Cork,  310. 
Kinsale,  Scriptural,  Cork,  306. 

Kishequirk,  Abington,  National,  Boys, 
Limerick.  338. 

Knappa,  Marquess  of  Sligo's  Schools, 
Mayo,  711, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Knappa  National,  Aghagower,  Mayo,  704. 
Knaptown,  Abbeyleix,  Queen’s,  206. 
Knight  s Endowed. Patrick’s-close,  South, 
Dublin,  70. 

Knockadoo,  Killaraglit,  Sligo,  726. 
Knockananig,  Rahan,  Cork,  310. 
Knockanemore.  Athnowen,  Cork,  308. 
Knockavilly,  Raheen,  Cork,  310. 
Knockbrack,  Rahan,  Cork,  306. 
Knockbreda,  Castlereagh,  Down,  544. 
ICnockcommon,  Rathdrinagh,  Meath,  195. 
Knockdrin,  Rathconnell,  Westmeath, 222. 
Knockgrafton,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  380. 
Knocknahaugiia,  Protestant  Charter, 
Longford,  Longford,  168. 

Knocknaree,  Iiillaspicbrone,  Sligo,  726. 
Knockrigg,  Ballinree,  AVicklow,  258. 
Knockskagh,  Kilgarriffe,  Cork,  304. 
Knocktopher,  Free,  Kilkenny,  146. 
Knopogue,  Quin,  Clare,  270. 

Lackan,  Mayo,  7 08. 

Lackan  Roman  Catholic,  Mayo,  711. 
Lagan,  Aglmamullen,  Monaghan,  632. 
Langfield,  Lower,  Cooel,  Tyrone,  654. 
Langfleld,  Lower,  Dunwest,  Tyrone,  654. 
Lapps,  Charity,  Cork,  Cork,  306. 
Laracor,  Meath,  194. 

Lady-lane,  Blue,  Girls,  AVaterford  Water- 
ford, 398. 

Lady-lane,  Industrial,  Waterford,  Water- 
ford, 400. 

Lancasterian,  Limerick,  Limerick,  349. 
Larah,  Cavan,  491, 

Larah,  Dromole,  Cavan,  491. 
Larrycormick,  Desertlyn,  Londonderry, 
614. 

Latlurkan,  National  Boys,  Monaghan, 
Monaghan,  632. 

Lattone,  Cleenish,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Launcestown,  Ballymackey,  Tipperary, 
378. 

Lauragh  Parochial,  Ardea,  Queen’s,  200. 
Laurel  Hill,  Killowen,  Londonderry,  59S. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Laurelvale,  Parochial,  Camlin,  Antrim, 


National, 


1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lavally,  or  Clondahamper,  Galway,  688. 
Layde,  Brockaghs,  Antrim,  440. 

Layde,  Glendun,  Antrim,  440. 

Leamcon  Cove,  or  Skull,  Cork,  298. 
Leamy,  Free,  Hartstonge-street,  Upper, 
Limerick,  340, 

J.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Leek,  Drumlodge,  Donegal,  518. 

Leek,  Robertson's,  Donegal,  506. 
Leckpatriek,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  64S. 
Leeson-street,  Infant,  Dublin,  66. 
Leighlin  and  Ossory,  Diocesan  Free 
School  for,  Carlow,  Carlow,  2. 
Leighlinbridge,  Infant,  Carlow,  4. 
Leinster  Provincial  School  of  Society  of 
Friends,  Mountmellick,  Queen's,  202. 
Leiter  National,  Kilmaerenan,  Donegal, 
504. 

Lemanaglian,  King’s,  154-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lemanaglian,  Corramore,  King’s,  160. 
Lemanaglian,  Liss,  Parochial,  King's,  160. 
Lemanaghan,  Toher,  King’s,  160. 

Leney,  Ballinafid,  National,  AVcstmeath, 
218, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Leney,  Ballinalack,  Westmeath,  218. 

5 C 2 
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IiOney,  Farra,  Incorporated  Society’s  In- 
stitution, Westmeath.  218. 

Leney,  Wilson's  Hospital,  Westmeath,  220. 
Lesk  in  fere,  Clough,  Parochial,  Wexford, 
238. 

Lctterbrook  National  Girls,  Aghngower, 
Mayo,  704. 

I.ettcrkeen,  Girls,  Drumkeeran,  Ferma- 
nagh, 580. 

Letterkenny,  Conwall,  Parochial,  Robert- 
son’s, Donegal,  506. 

Letter! una,  Letty brook,  King's,  158. 
Lettermacaward,  Robertson's,  Donegal, 

Lettybrook,  Letterluna,  King's,  158. 
Leviilly,  Devenish,  Fermanagh,  574. 
Lickbla,  Baliath,  Westmeath,  227. 
Lifford,  Free,  Donegal,  516. 

Lighawney,  Donegal,  Donegal,  518. 
Limehill,  Tynagli,  Galway,  686. 

Limerick,  Bow-lane,  Charity  Blue,  Lim- 
erick, 3J0, 348. 

Limerick,  Christian  Brothers,  sec  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  Schools. 

Limerick  Free,  Limerick,  346. 

Limerick,  lvillaloe,  and  Kilfenora  Dioce- 
san Free  School  for,  Roxborough-road, 
Limerick,  342. 

Limerick,  Killeely,  Limerick,  346. 
Limerick,  Lancasterian,  Limerick,  349. 
Limerick,  Orphan  Girls,  Limerick,  346. 
Limerick.  Park,  Roman  Catholic  Semi-  \ 
nary,  Limerick,  346. 

Limerick,  Protestant  Free,  Limerick,  346.  j 
Limerick,  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  | 
Limerick,  349. 

Limerick,  St.  John’s,  Limerick,  346. 
Limerick,  St.  Michael's,  Girls,  Limerick,  : 

Linenhall-street,  Erasmus  Smith's  Eng-  j 
lisli,  Dublin,  90. 

LUaoiskea,  National,  Aghnamullen,  Mon-  j 

Lisburn,  Boys,  Antrim,  432. 

Lisburn,  Longstone  Infant,  Antrim,  434. 
Lisburn,  Longstone  Girls,  Antrim,  440.  I 
Lisburn.  Parochial  Schools,  Antrim,  442.  | 
Lisburn,  Seymour-street,  Antrim,  434, 

1 . Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding  j 
School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Antrim,  i 

2.  Girls. 

Lisdruinchor,  Loughgilly,  Armagh,  466. 
Lisdu'lf  National,  Annaduff,  Leitrim,  698, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lisheon,  Aughrim,  Galway,  680. 

Lislee,  Bnllyculnane,  Parochial,  Cork, 

Lismore,  Diocesan  Free  School  for,  Dun- 
gitrvan,  Waterford,  402. 

Lismore  Endowed,  Waterford,  394. 
Lismore,  Mountmellary  Abbey,  Water- 
ford, 396. 

Lismore.  Waterford,  406. 

Lisnaboe,  Clongesh,  Longford,  164, 

L Boys, 

Lisnaeloon  National,  Termonamongan, 

Lisnadill,  Armabrcague,  Armagh,  464. 
Lisnadill , Collone,  Erasmus  Smith's  Eng- 
lish, Armagh,  i74. 

Lisnadill,  Drumbeebeg,  Armagh,  472. 
Lisnadill,  Parochial,  Armagh,  464. 
Lisnagry,  National, Girls,  Stradbally,  Lim- 
erick, 344. 

Lisnakeel,  Waterford,  406. 

Lisnalee,  Forkhill,  Armagh,  462. 
Lisnamintry,  Seagoe,  Armagh,  470. 
Lisnamuck,  National,  Maghera,  London- 
derry, 606, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lisnarrick,  Derry  vollen,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Lisrodden,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  442. 

Liss,  Parochial,  Lemanaghau,  King’s, 
160. 

I.issacaha,  Skull,  Cork,  298. 

Bissau,  Creivagli,  National,  Tyrone,  648. 
Lissan.  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Lon- 
donderry, 600. 

Little  Island.  National,  Cork,  294. 
Littlemounr,  Aghavea,  Fermanagh,  572. 
Littleton,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Tip- 
perary, 38U. 

Lombardstown,  KiLhannig,  Cork,  292. 
Londonderry,  Blue,  Londonderry,  614.  j 


Londonderry,  Bridge-street  Congrega- 
tional Sunday,  Londonderry,  600. 
Londonderry,  Bridge-street  Infant,  Lon- 
donderry, 600. 

Londonderry  (County),  the  lion,  the 
Irish  Society's  Schools,  Londonderry, 


Londonderry, First  Presbyterian,  National, 
Londonderry,  600, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian  Sunday, 
Londonderry,  602. 

Londonderry,  Fountain-street,  Industrial 
Ragged,  Londonderry,  602. 

Londonderry,  Fountain-street  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Sunday, Londonderry ,602. 

Londonderry,  Fourth  Presbyterian,  Sun- 
day, Londonderry,  602. 

Londonderry,  Great  James's-strect,  Na- 
tional, Londonderry,  602, 

‘2.  Girls’. 

Londonderry,  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institu- 
tion, Londonderry,  602. 


Londonderry,  Naylor's-row,  Londonderr 


Loughguile,  Ballycraighogh,  National, 
Antrim,  434. 

Loughguile, Ballynagaslial,  National,  An- 
trim, 434. 

Loughguile, Clintifinan,  National,  Antrim, 
434. 

Loughmorne,  National,  Raloo,  No.  2,  An- 

Loughorne,  National,  Newry,  Down,  550. 
Loughrea,  Diocesan  FreeSchoolfor  Clon- 
fert  and  Kilmacdungh,  Galway,  686. 
Loughrea,  Piggot's-lane,  Galway,  684. 
Loughrea, Protestant  Charter, Galway ,688. 
Louisburgh,  Mayo,  710. 

Louth,  Glyde  Farm,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Louth,  180. 

Louth,  National,  Louth,  178. 

Louth,  Stephcnstown,  Louth,  178. 

Love's  Charity,  Dublin,  Dublin,  60. 
Lucan,  Clergy's  Sons,  Dublin, 36. 

Lucan  Parochial,  Dublin,  24, 

Luddon,Fahan,  Lower,  Donegal,  516. 
Luggelaw,  Calary,  Wicklow,  260. 

Lungy  Parochial,  St.  John’s,  Sligo,  728. 
Lurgan,  Armagh,  472. 

Lurgan,  Cavan,  491. 

Lurgan,  Coppenagh,  National,  Cavan, 486, 
2.  Girls'. 

Lurgan,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Ar- 
magh, 468, 

I.  Boys, 

Lurgan,  National,  Cavan, 491. 

Lurginali,  or  Lurginall,  Boys,  Ballymoyer, 
Armagh,  458. 

Lusk,  Dublin,  39. 

Lynally  Parochial,  King's,  156. 

Lyons,  Kill,  Kildare,  132. 

Lystrie,  or  Kilbonane,  Faha,  National, 

Lystrie,Kilbonane,orNational, Boys, Kerry, 


Mackxin’s  Boys,  Camden-street,  Lower, 
j Dublin,  58, 

2.  Girls. 

! Macknay,  Kilclooney,  Galway,  690. 

] Macloney,  Castleview,  Cork,  313. 

| Macosquin,  Camus,  Macosquin,  London- 


Lossct,  Killeshandra,  Cavan,  490. 

Lough,  F.rke,  Kilkenny,  148. 

Loughash,  National,  Donaglieady, Tyrone. 
644. 

Loughgall,  Altaturk,  Armagh,  472. 
Loughgall,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Boys,  Armagh,  466. 

Loughgall,  Kinnegoe,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Armagh,  466. 

Loughgall,  Kinnigoe,  Armagh,  476. 
Loughgilly,  Baleek,  Armagh,  466. 
Loughgilly,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Boys,  Armagh,  466. 

Loughgilly,  Lisdruinchor,  Armagh,  466. 
Loughgilly,  Mullaghmorc,  Tenantry, 
Armagh,  466, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


2.  Girls. 

Macosquin,  Castleroe,  National,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Madden,  Parochial,  Derrynoose,  Armagh, 

I Magdalen  Church,  Belfast,  Antrim,  422-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Maghera,  Colagh,  Londonderry,  612. 
Maghera,  Lisnamuck,  National,  London- 
derry, 606, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

| Maghera,  National,  Girls,  Londonderry, 

j Molenan.  National  Girls,  Templemore, 
Londonderry,  610. 

Maghera,  National,  No.  I,  Londonderry, 

Maghera,  Parochial,  Down,  546. 
Maghera,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  606. 
Maherabeg,  National,  Drummaul,  Antrim, 

Maheraclooney,  Parochial,  Monaghan, 626. 
Magheraeross,  Tyrone,  657. 
Magheraculmoney,  Ardess,  Fermanagh, 
598. 

Magheraculmoney,  Ardverney,  or  Tulna- 
ginn,  Fermanagh,  580. 

Magheradroll  Parochial,  Down,  546. 
Maglierafelt,  Coolshinney,  Londonderry, 

Maglierafelt,  Rainey's,  Charity,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Maglierafelt,  Yesey's  Charity,  London- 
Maghcragall,  Ballycarrickmaddy,  Antrim, 

Maglierahamlet  Parochial,  Down,  546. 
MagReralin  Parochial,  Down,  542, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

I Magherally,  National,  Down,  546. 
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Magheramesk,  Brookfield,  Agricultural 
Antrim,  436, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Magherintemple,  Drung,  Cavan,  490. 
Mahcravilly,  Clones,  Fermanagh,  580. 
Mahon  or  Drumnakelly,  Adelaide,  Scrip- 
tural, Drumcree,  Armagh,  460. 
Malahide,  Adult,  Dublin,  20. 

Malahide,  Infant,  Dublin,  26. 

Mall  Model,  or  Primate  Stuart's,  Armagli, 
Armagh,  456, 

Mallard,  Carnew,  Wicklow,  262. 

Mallow,  Diocesan,  Free  School  for  Cloyne, 
Cork,  304. 

Mallow,  Parochial,  Cork,  294. 

Malone,  Free,  Shankhill,  Antrim,  444. 
Malone,  Shankhill,  Antrim,  442. 

Mannin,  National,  Oflerlane,  Queen’s,  204. 
Manorcunuingham,  Girls,  Donegal,  Done- 
gal, 519. 

Manorhamilton,  Leitrim,  698. 
Manor-street,  Dublin,  90. 

Marine,  Hibernian,  Rogerson's-quay, 
Dublin,  72-94. 

Markethill,  Armagh,  476. 

Market-street,  National  Free  Boys,  Gal- 
way, Galway,  682. 

Maryborough,  Parochial,  Queen's,  202. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Girls,  Capcl-street,  Dublin, 

Mary's  Abbey,  Presbyterian,  Boys,  Meet- 
ing-house-lane, Dublin,  68. 

Mary-street,  Dr.  Hall’s,  Limerick,  342, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mary's-place,  Christian  Brothers,  Dublin, 

66. 

Mayne,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  220, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Marne,  Wesleyan  Mission,  Tyrone,  6, 
100th  (by  Duke  of  Leinster),  Kilt 


134. 


, Kildi 


Mayo,  County,  Marquess  of  Sligo’s  School: 
Mayo,  711. 

Mayo,  lvillaban,  Queen's,  202. 

Meath  and  Ardagh,  Diocesan  Free  School 
for,  Mullingar,  Westmeath,  220. 

Meath,  County,  Meath,  194. 

Meath,  Meath,  194. 

Meath-street,  St.  Catherine's  National, 
Dublin,  66-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Meath-street,  St.  Catherine's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Poor,  Dublin,  92.  _ 

Meeting-house-lane,  Mary’s  Abbey,  Pres- 
byterian Boys,  Dublin,  68. 

Menane,  Traeton,  Cork,  306. 

■Mendicity  Association,  Infant,  Ushdr’s- 
island,  Dublin,  90. 

Meudicity  School,  Birr,  King's,  160. 

Mengan,  Kilnahue,  Wexford,  246. 

Mercer’s,  Castieknock,  Dublin,  16,  38. 

Methodist,  Orphan  Girls,  Harringtou- 
street,  Dublin,  64,  98. 

Mevagh,  Robertson’s  Boys,  Donegal,  506. 

Miclielbourne's  Charity,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  614. 

Midleton,  Endowed,  Cork,  294,  310. 

Milford,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Done- 
gal. 506. 

Military,  Royal  Hibernian,  Grangegor- 
man,  Dublin,  22. 

Millstreet.  National,  Boys,  Cork,  294. 

Millstreet,  Presentation  Convent,  Na 
tional,  Cork,  294. 

M ilUstreetRomanCatholicFree, Dublin  ,94. 

Mill-street  RomanCatholicPoor,  Dublin,  92. 

Mill-street,  Warren  mount,  Convent,  Dub- 

Millt’own,  Convent  National,  Kerry,  326. 

■Milltown,  National  Boys,  Kerry,  326. 

Milltown,  Raphoe,  Donegal,  516. 

Milltown  Scriptural,  Kerry,  326. 

Millquarter  Grange,  National,  Ballyscui- 
lion,  Antrim,  420. 

Minola,  Protestant  Charter,  Galway, 

Minola,  Protestant  Charter,  Mayo,  7 

Mishells,  Kilbrogan,  Cork,  304. 

Mission,  Aughnacloy,  Wesleyan,  Tyrone, 

Mission,  Clifden,  Galway,  680, 

1.  Boys, 

2. . Girls  and  Infant. 


Mission  Boys,  Omey,  Kingstown,  Irish 
Church,  Galway,  684. 

Mission,  Mayne,  Wesleyan,  Tyrone, 657. 
Missionary  College,  Ballinasloe,  Irish, 
Roscommon,  716. 

Mitchclstown,  Brigown,  Parochial,  Cork, 
294. 

Mitchelstown,  Cork,  313. 

Moate,  Aghalureher,  Fermanagh,  572, 

Moatfield,  Lorrlia,  Tipperary,  378. 

Model  and  Training  Schools : 

Church  Education  Society's,  Ennis- 
killen, Fort  hill,  Fermanagh,  576, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Model  and  Training  School  for  Munster, 
Church  Education  Society’s : 

1.  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys,  Kil- 
brogan, Bandon,  Cork,  278. 

2.  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Girls,  Kil- 
brogan, Bandon,  Cork,  278. 

Model  Infant,  Westland-row,  Dublin,  86. 
Model  National,  Faughanvale,  Temple- 
moyle,  Agricultural,  Londonderry,  596. 
Model,  or  Primate  Stuart's,  Armagh, 
Mall,  Armagh,  456, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Modeligo,  Atfane  and,  Waterford,  406. 
Moherlube,  Templeport,  Cavan,  488. 
Mohill,  Leitrim,  698, 700-1. 

Mogarban,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  374. 
Moira,  Ballyknock,  Down,  556. 

Moira,  Down,  558. 

Moira,  Kiluarney,  Down,  560. 

Moira,  Parochial,  Down,  540, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Molenan,  National,  Temjileinore,  London- 
derry, 610, 

1.  Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Monaghan,  Cairnes’,  M'Ginn’s,  and 
M'Kenna's  Endowments,  Monaghan. 
630. 

Monaghan,  Drumacruttan.  Monaghan, 
632. 

Monaghan,  Diocesan  Free  School  for, 
Raplioe,  Ivilmore  and  Clogher,  Mo- 
naghan, 626. 

Monaghan,  Edenbronc,  Monaghan,  630. 
Monaghan's  Greaglass,  Monaghan,  628. 
Monaghan,  Jackson's,  Monaghan,  626. 
Monaghan,  Jackson’s  Work-school,  Mo- 

Monaghan,  Ki'llymarley,  Monaghan,  628. 
Monaghan,  Latlurkan,  National,  Boys, 
Monaghan,  632. 

Monanimmy,  Cork,  310. 

Monart,  Parochial,  Wexford,  238. 
Monascreeban,  Ballyadams,  Queen's,  206. 
Monashinare,  Ivilcronaghan,  London- 
derry, 614. 

Monasterevan  (by  Viscountess  Ely),  Kil- 
dare, 134. 

Monasterevan  Kildare,  130. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Monasterevan,  Kildare,  134. 
Monasterevan,  Protestant  Charter,  Kil- 
dare, 134. 

Monastery, National,  Ivillarney,  Kerry  ,324. 
Monecurve,  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny,  146. 
Moneygold,  Aliamlisli,  Sligo,  726. 
Moneyrea,  National,  Comber,  Down,  534. 
Monivea,  Protestant  Charter,  Galway, 
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Mount  Temple,  Westmeath,  226. 

Mountcharles,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Donegal,  508. 

Mouutfield,  Tyrone,  648. 

Mountjoy,  Desmesne,  Endowment,  Cap- 
pagh,  Tyrone,  652. 

Mountmellary  Abbey,  Lismore,  Water- 
ford, 396. 

Mountmellick,  Church,  Queen’s,  202, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mountmellick,  Leinster  Provincial  School 
of  Society  of  Friends,  Queen’s,  202. 

Mountnugent,  Cavan,  486. 

Mountrath,  National,  Queen’s,  204, 

2.  Girls! 

Mount-shannon, Protestant  Charter,  Strad- 
ballv,  Limerick,  348. 

Moville,  Donegal,  508. 

Moville,  Lower,  Carrowbeg  National, 
Donegal,  508. 

Moville,  Lower,  Parochial,  Greencastlc, 
Donegal,  502. 

Moville,  Lower,  Shrove  National,  Done- 

Moville,  Moville,  Upper,  National,  Done- 
gal, 508. 

Moville,  Upper,  Ballyrattan,  National, 
Donegal,  508. 

Moville,  Upper,  Cabry,  National,  Done- 
gal, 503. 

Moville,  Upper,  Carrickmaquigley,  Na- 
tional, Donegal,  508. 

Moville,  Upper,  Drung,  National,  Done- 
gal, 508. 

Moy,  Tyrone,  650. 

Moyalilfe  or  Drumbane  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Tipperary,  380. 

Movarget,  National  Girls,  Ramoan,  An- 
trim, 436. 

Moyaugher,  Rathmore,  Meath,  1 95. 

Moyeullen,  National,  Galway,  6S4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Moydalgau  National,  Dromore,  Down, 538. 
I 1.  Boys, 


il.  Wexford,  238. 
r,  Wexford,  246. 
Antrim,  440. 
gar,  Ardcrony,  Tip- 

718. 

:k,  Dublin,  16. 
ial,  Tipperary,  380. 
irtin,  Cork,  298. 
Kilkenny,  148. 

' m Brothers',  Water- 
400-404. 

Orphanage,  Limerick, 
is  Smitli'sEnglish, 


436. 

Muff,  Aught  and  Three  Trees,  National, 
Donegal,  510. 

Muff,  Clunelly,  National,  Donegal,  510. 

Muff,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Faugh- 
anvale, Londonderry,  596. 

Muff,  Turc,  National,  Donegal,  510. 

Mulhuddert,  Ilollywoodrath,  Dublin,  38. 

Mulhuddert,  Ilollywoodrath,  Wicklow, 

Mullabawne,  Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkhill. 
Armagh,  460. 

Mullabawne,  Sewing,  Jackson's  Schools, 
Forkhill,  Armagh,  460. 

Mullabrack,  Cabra,  Armagh,  468, 

2.  Girls. 

Mullabrack,  Parochial,  Armagh,  472. 

Mulladry,  Kilmore,  Armagh,  464. 

Mullafarry,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Ballisakeery,  Mayo,  704. 

Mullaghduff,  Armoy,  Antrim,  418. 

Mullagliglass,  Killevy,  Armagh,  462. 

Mullaghmore,  Tenantry,  Loughgillv,  Ar- 
magh, 466, 

1.  Boys, 

Mullahinch  National,  Aghadowey,  Lon- 
donderry, 588. 

Mullavilly,  Erasmus  Smith's  English 
Kilmore,  Armagh,  464, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mullawbawne,  Infant,  Forkhill,  Armagh, 

Mulligan's  National,  Seapatrick,  Down. 
552. 

Mullinaduff,  Ivilquiggan,  Wicklow,  262. 

Mullingar,  Diocesan  Free  School  for 
Meath  and  Ardagh,  Westmeath,  210. 

Mullingar,  Hevey’s,  Classical  School, 
Westmeath,  220. 

Mullingar,  Ilevey's  Institution,  West- 
meath, 224. 

Mullingar,  National,  Boys  (Preparatory). 
Westmeath,  220. 

Mullingar,  National, Boys, Westmeath, 220. 

Mullingar,  Parochial,  National,  West- 
meath, 222. 

Mullingar.  Presentation  Convent,  Na- 
tional, Westmeath,  222. 
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Mullycar,  Clonfeacle,  Tyrone,  656. 
Mnlnahunch,  Killieshel,  Tyrone,  648. 
Multifarnham,  Westmeath,  227. 

Muninean,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Drumcliffe,  Sligo,  724. 

Munster,  Provincial,  School  of  Society  of 
Friends,  Newtown,  Waterford,  400-404. 
Murragli,  Farrinthoinas,  Cork,  296. 
Myshall,  Roslee,  Carlow,  4. 

Naas  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Kildare, 
Kildare,  130. 

Naas,  Parochial,  Kildare,  130, 

) . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Narin,  Robertson’s, Inniskeel, Donegal,  502. 
Narraghmore,  ICildare,  134. 

National  Schools  : — 

National  Vested  Schools,  having  no 
Endowments  distinct  from  School 
Premises  and  Annual  Parliamentary 
Grant.  Table  showing  value  of 
School  Premises,  736. 

Abington,  Kishequirk,  Boys,  Limerick, 
338. 

Aghada,  Cork,  276, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aglindowey,  Londonderry,  588. 
Agliadowey,  Mullainch,  Londonderry, 
588. 

Agliadowey,  Ringsend,  Londonderry, 
588. 

Aghagower,  Knappa,  Mayo,  704. 
Aghagower,  Letterbrook,  Girls,  Mayo, 
704. 

Aghagower,  St.  Joseph's,  Mayo,  704. 
Aglialoo,  Rahaghy,  Tyrone,  638. 

Agher,  Meath,  1 94. 

Aghnamullen.  Lisanislcea,  Monaghan, 
624. 

Aghnamullen,  Monaghan,  624. 
Aliamlish,  Cliffoney,  Sligo,  724, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ahoghill,  Ballymontna,  Antrim,  416. 
Ahogliill,  Cully backey,  Antrim,  416, 

I.  Boys, 

1.  Girls. 

Ahoghill,  Tullynahinion,  Antrim,  416. 
Annaduff,  Lisduff,  Leitrim,  698, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Anne-street,  North,  St.  Michams,  Dub- 
lin, 56, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Antrim,  Bush,  Antrim,  4!6. 

Antrim,  Creavery,  Autrim,  418. 

Arboe,  Parochial,  Tyrone,  638. 
Ardcath,  Cloghran,  Meath,  184. 
Armagh,  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Ar- 
magh, 456. 

Artane,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baldoyle,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballinamara,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Kilkenny,  140. 

f_  Bailingarry,  Sopwell,  Tipperary,  562. 
Ballyane,  Rathcorogue,  Wexford,  234, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballylialbert,  Ballyeasboro,  Down,  532. 
Ballymacarrett,  Down,  532. 

Ballymena,  Guys  Free,  Antrim,  420, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ballymoney,  Culduff,  Antrim,  420. 
Ballymore,01d  Clare,  Armagh,  458, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

Ballynacarrig,  Westmeath,  216. 
Ballyrashanc,  Londonderry,  588. 
Ballyseullion,  Millquarter,  Grange,  An- 
trim, 420. 

Ballywillin,  Cloyfin,  Londonderry,  5: 
Banbridge,  No.  2,  Down,  532, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Bangor,  Ballymaconnell,  Down,  532. 
Bangor,  Ballymullen,  or  Crawfords- 
burn,  Down,  532. 

Bangor,  Ballysallagh,  Down,  532. 
Belfast,  Frederick-street,  Antrim,  422, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Billy,  Tonduff,  Antrim,  426. 


National  Schools — continued. 

Blackroek,  Dublin,  14, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Blessington,  Boys,  Wicklow,  252. 
Booterstown,  Boys,  Dublin,  14. 
Booterstown,  Convent,  Dublin,  14. 
Bovevagh,  Ballyharrigan,  Londonderry, 
590. 

Bovevagh,  Burufoot,  Londonderry,  590. 
Cappoquiu,  Boys,  Waterford,  394. 
Cappoquin,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Waterford, 
394. 

Carrickfergus.  Ballylagan,  Anrim,  428. 
Carrigallen,  Drimishangore,  Leitrim, 
698. 

Carncastle,  Iiillyglen,  Antrim,  428. 
Carnceastle,  Ballygilbert,  Antrim,  428. 
Carncastle,  No.  1,  Antrim,  428. 

Cashel,  Tipperary,  364, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Cashel,  Convent,  Tipperary,  364. 
Causeway,  Killury,  Kerry,  324, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cavan,  Cavan,  488. 

Chappie,  Wexford,  246. 

Charleville,  Boys,  Cork,  280. 
Charleville  Convent,  Cork,  280. 

Clane,  Kildare,  134. 

Clashmore,  Waterford,  406. 

Clogherney,  Tyrone,  644. 

Clonalvey,-  Meath,  184, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Cloncurry,  Newtown,  Kildare,  134. 
Clondalkin,  Dublin,  16. 

Clondermot,  Rosnagallagli,  London- 
derry, 592. 

Clonenagh,  Kilbricken,  Tenantry, 
Queen’s,  200, 

1.  Boys, 

1.  Girls. 

Clonenagh,  Trummery,  Queen’s,  200. 
Clonkeen,  Limerick,  338, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonmel,  Irishtown,  Tipperary  374. 
Clonsast,  Brackna,  King's,  154. 

Clontarf,  Dublin,  16, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clontuskert,  Boula,  Galway,  688. 
Clonygoose,  Ballymartin,  Carlow,  4. 
Coleraine,  Bohill,  Agricultural,  Lon- 
donderry, 594. 

Coleraine,'  Tullands,  Londonderry, 
594. 

Coleraine,  Killoweu-street,  London- 
derry, 592, 

2.  Girls. 

Comber,  Moneyrea,  Down,  534. 
Comber.  Tullygirvin,  Down,  634. 

Cork,  Carey ’s-lane,  St.  Peter  and  Paul' 
Girls,  Cork,  282. 

Cork,  Douglas-street,  Presentation  Mon- 
astery, Cork,  282. 

Cork,  Mill-street,  Cork,  294. 

Creewood,  Meath,  194. 

Crosspatriok,  Coolroe,  Wicklow,  262. 
Crumlin,  Antrim,  430. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Londonderry,  594. 
Dalkey,  Dublin,  18, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dingle,  Kerry,  328. 

Doagh,  Antrim,  430. 

Donaghadee,  Carrowdore,  Down,  534. 
Donaghadee,  Killaughey,  Down,  534. 
Donagheady,  Grange,  Tyrone,  644. 
Donagheady,  Loughash,  Tyrone,  644. 
Donaghmore,  Demaseer,  Tyrone,  657. 
Donaghmore,  Derrycraw,  Down,  536. 
Donaghmore,  No.  1,  Donegal,  500. 
Dowth,  Meath,  186. 

Drogheda,  Patrician,  No.  1,  Louth,  174. 
Drogheda,  Patrician,  No.  2,  Louth,  174. 
Drogheda  Convent,  Girls  and  Infants, 
Louth,  172, 

Drom,  Tipperary,  379. 

Dromara,  Gransha,  Down,  536. 
Dromara,  Moydalgan,  Down,  538, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dromore,  Bally  keel,  Down,  538. 
Dromore,  Drumlough,  Down,  538. 
Drumbo,  Ballymacbrenan,  Down,  540, 

| 2.  Girls’. 


National  Schools— continued. 

Drumbo,  Purdysburu,  Down,  540, 

2.  Girls! 

Drumliome,  Tullynaught,  Donegal, 518. 
Drummaul,  Maherabeg,  Antrim,  430. 
Drumreilly,  Coorawalleen,  Leitrim, 
698. 

Dublin,  King’s  Inn-street,  66, 

1.  GirlB, 

2.  Infant. 

Dublin,  Queen-street,  St.  Paul’s,  Dub- 
lin, 70, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  Day, 
Essex-street,  West,  Dublin,  62-4. 

2.  Girls! 

Dublin,  SS.  Michael's  and  J ohn’s,  Night, 
Essex-street,  West,  Dublin,  64. 
Dublin,  St.  Peter’s,  Iladdington-road, 
Dublin,  28. 

Dublin,  Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter’s, 
Dublin,  88, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Dunboe,  Altikeeragh-,  Londonderry, 
596. 

Dundalk,  Convent,  Louth,  176. 
Dundalk,  No.  2,  Boys,  Lontli,  176. 
Dundalk,  No.  3,  Boys,  Louth,  176. 
Dundrum,  Dublin,  20, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunhill,  Waterford,  394, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunsanev,  Meath,  186, 

1. '  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunsfort,  Ballyedock,  Down,  540. 
Dunshauglilin,  Meath,  194. 
Faughanvale,  Templemoyle,  Agricultu- 
ral, Model,  Londonderry,  596. 
Galway  ,Claddagh, Convent,  Galway  ,682. 
Galway,  Free  Boys,  Maxketstreet,  Gal- 
way, 682. 

Garvagli,  Londonderry,  598. 

Garvaghy,  Carnew,  Down,  540. 
Glastliule,  Boys,  Dublin,  22. 

Glenarm,  Antrim,  432. 

1.  Boys, 

Glenavy,  Antrim,  432. 

Goresbridge,  Boys,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Gortin,  Boys,  Tyrone,  646. 

Graigue,  Kilkenny,  140, 

2.  Girls. 

Graigue,  Queen’s,  200. 

Grey  Abbey,  Tullycavey,  Down,  542. 
Hollywood,  Parochial,  Down,  542, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Howth,  Dublin,  24, 

2.  Girls. 

Inch,  Ballygawley,  Down,  542. 

Inver,  Ballysnodd,  Antrim,  432. 
James’s-street,  St.  James's,  Dublin,  64, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Jervis-street,  Orphan,  Dublin,  64. 
Kilbouane  or  Lystric,  Faha,  Kerry,  324. 
Kilbonane  or  Lystric,  Kerry,  324, 

2.  Girls! 

Kilbride,  Wicklow,  262. 

ICilclief,  Rossglass,  Down,  542. 

Kilcock,  Boys  and  Girls,  Kildare,  134. 
Kilcolumb,  Ringville,  Kilkenny,  142, 

2.  Girls! 

Ivilclooney,  Derry eughan,  Armagh,  462. 
Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane,  Kilkenny,  142, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Infant. 

Kilkenny,  Convent,  Kilkenny,  1 42. 
Kilmacrenan,  Cashel,  Donegal,  504. 
Iiilmacrenin,  Leiter,  Donegal,  504. 
Kilmanaheen,  Ennistymon,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Boys,  Clare,  268. 
Kilmessan,  Meath,  188. 

Kilmore,  Ballinahinch,  Armagh,  464. 
ICilnagross,  Cork,  292. 

Kilternan,  Glancullen,  Dublin,  24, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kiltullagh,  Esker,  Galway,  690. 
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National  Schools — continued. 

Kilwaughter,  Craiganorne,  Antrim,  432. 
Killarney,  Monastery,  Kerry,  324. 

Killaan,  Woodlawn,  Galway,  684, 

2.  Girls. 

Killeatl,  Ballyrobin,  No.  2,  Antrim,  432. 
Killelagh,  Corleckey,  Londonderry,  598. 
ICillelagh,  Tierkane,  Londonderry,  598. 
Killcvy,  Drumbanagher,  Armagh,  462, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killinchy,  Ballydom,  Down,  544. 

Killorgan,  Kerry,  326, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Killowen,  Cranagh  Hill,  Londonderry 
598. 

Kiilybegs  Commons,  Donegal,  504. 
Kilmanaheen,  Ennistymou,  Christian 
Brothers,  Boys,  Clare,  268. 

Kingstown,  St.  Mary's,  Gii'ls,  Dublin,  39. 
Leney,  Ballinafld,  Westmeath,  218, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lissan,  Creivagh,  Tyrone,  648. 

Little  Island,  Cork,  294. 

Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 600, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  Great  James’s-street, 
Londonderry,  602, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  St.  Columb’s,  London- 
derry, 604, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  Strand-road,  London- 
derry, 604. 

Londonderry,  W aterside,  Londonderry, 
604, 

No.  1.  Boys, 

No.  2.  Girls. 

Londonderry,  Waterside,  No.  2,  Lon- 
donderry, 604. 

Longford,  Longford,  166, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lorum,  Ballinkillen,  Carlow,  4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Loughguile,  Bally craigliogh,  Antrim, 
434.  , , . ■ 

Loughguile,  Ballynagaslial,  Antrim, 

Loughguile,  Clintifinan,  Antrim,  434. 
Louth,  Louth,  178. 

Lurgan,  Cavan,  491. 

Lurgan,  Coppenagh,  Cavan,  486, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Macosquin,  Castleroe,  Londonderry , 606. 

Maghera,  No.  1,  Londonderry,  606. 
Magherally,  Down,  546. 

Maghera,  Girls,  Londonderry,  606. 
Maghera,  Lisnamuck,  Londonderry, 
606, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Meath-streetjSt.Catkerine’s, Dublin, 668, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mill  town,  Boys,  Kerry,  326. 

Milltown,  Convent,  Kerry,  326. 
Monaghan,  Latlurlcan,  Boys,  Monaghan 
632. 

Mountrath,  Queen’s,  204, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls.  , 

Moville,  Lower,  Carrowbeg,L.  Donegal, 

MovUle,  Lower,  Shrove,  Donegal,  508. 
Moville,  Upper,  Ballyratten,  Donegal, 

MovUle,  Upper,  Cabry,  Donegal,  508. 
Moville,  Upper,  Camckmaquigley,  Do- 
ncgal,  508.  , ... 

Moville,  Upper,  Drung,  Donegal  .->08. 
Moville,  MovUle,  Upper,  Donegal,  a08. 
Moycullen,  Galway,  684, 

1.  Boys. 

2.  Girls.  . _ , i 

Muff,  Aught  and  Three  Trees,  Donegal,  i 

510. 

Muff,  Clonelly,  Donegal,  510. 

Muff,  Ture,  Donegal,  510. 

Mills treet,  Presentation  Convent,  Ooih, 

Mullingar,  Boys,  Westmeath,  220. 


National  Schools— coiuinued. 
Mullingar,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  222. 
MuUingar,  Preparatory,  Boys,  West- 
meath, 220. 

Mullingar,  Presentation  Convent,  W est- 
meath,  222. 

Newcastle,  Courtenay,  Limerick,  344. 
New  Boss,  Wexford,  247. 

Newry,  Loughorne,  Down,  550. 

Newry,  St.  Clare  Convent,  Down,  548. 
Newry,  Windsor  Hill,  Down,  548, 

].  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlimivady,  Irish,  Green-street, 
Londonderry,  608, 

2.  Girls. 

Offerlane,  Mannin,  Queen's,  204. 
Park-street,  West,  Bagged,  Dublin,  68, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Portrane,  Dublin,  36. 

Kaloo,  Loughmorne,  No.  2,  Antrim 


llamoan,  Moyarget,  Girls,  Antrim, 
436. 

Bathmelton,  Donegal,  512, 

X.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Batoath,  Meath,  190, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls.  ■ 

Basharkin,  Bellaghy,  Antrim,  436. 
Batlidowney,  Erril,  Queen’s,  204. 
Saintfleld,  Ballyknockan,  Down,  550. 
Saintfield,  Tullywestnaeunnaght,  Down. 


National  Schools— continued. 

Whitechurch,  BalUntaylor,  Waterford, 
402, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Wicklow,  Wicklow,  263. 

Youghal,  Cork,  300. 

Navan,  Endowed,  Meath,  188. 

Navan,  Flower-hill,  Meath,  188, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Naylor’s-row,  Londonderry,  Londonderry, 
602. 

Neale,  Free,  Kilmolara,  Mayo,  711. 
Nelson-street,  Tipperary,  Tipperary,  378. 
Nenagh,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Tip- 
perary, 380. 

Nenagh,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  368, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

„cr,  Birmingham,  Tipperary,  380. 

New  Buildings,  Wesleyan,  Clondermot, 
Londonderry,  592. 

New  PaUas,  PaUas  Green,  Erasmus 
i Smith’s  English.  Limerick,  344. 

| New  Boss,  Endowed,  Wexford,  238. 

New  Boss,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English, 
Wexford,  247. 

New  Boss,  National,  Wexford,  247. 

New  Boss  (by  Mrs.  Paul),  Wexford,  247. 
New  Boss,  Friends  of  Education,  Wex- 
ford, 238,  244, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

New  Boss,  Protestant,  Chs 


552. 

Seapatrick,  Mulligans,  Down,  552. 
Shankhill,  Hannahstown,  Antrim,  436. 
Shankhill,  Tanaglimore,  Armagh,  470. 
Skerry,  Coorean,  Antrim,  436. 

Skyrne,  Meath,  195. 

Sliguff,  Killoughternane,  Carlow,  6. 
Soilolieadmore,  Tipperary,  380. 
Strabane,  Tyrone,  650, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Stradbally,  Waterford,  396, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls.  . . , 

Stradbally,  Lisnagry,  Girls,  Limerick 

344. 

Strangford,  Down,  552. 

Stillorgan,  Dublin,  30-2, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Margaret's,  Dublin,  28, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Nicliolas-street,  Villiers,  Limerick, 
344, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Taney,  Sandyford,  Dublin,  32, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templetriue,  Ballinaspittle,  Cork,  298, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templecoran,  Ballycarry,  Girls,  An- 
trim, 438.  _ , 

Templemore,  Ballymagrorty,  London- 
derry, 608. 

Templemore,  Carrowreagh,  Donegal, 
514. 

Templemore,  Culmore,  Londonderry, 
60S-  T , , 
Templemore,  Eacecourse,  Londonderry, 
610.  , , 
Templemore,  Shantallow,  Londonderry , 

610.  V * 

Templemore,  Molenan,  Londonderry, 

Tempieshannon,  Coolgarron,  Wexford, 
240.  , _ 

Termonamongan,  Altamnllen,  Tyrone, 

Termonamongan,  Auglmahoo,  Tyrone, 
650. 

Termonamongan,  Killeter,  Tyrone,  65-. 
Termonamongan,  Lisnacloon,  Tyrone, 

Thomond  gate,  Limerick,  Girls,  344. 
Tramore,  Waterford,  396-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tullamore,  Convent,  King’s,  156. 
Tyrella,  Carricknab,  Down,  552-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Westport,  Mayo,  Boys,  706,  708. 


:r,  Wexford, 

New  Boss,  Wexford,  244. 

Newborougli,  Kilmonogue,  Cork,  292. 
Newbridge.  Castlemacadam, Wicklow,  262. 
Newcastle,  Courtenay, National,  Limerick, 
344. 

Newcastle,  Parochial,  Wicklow,  256. 
Newcomen’s  Free,  Abbey-street,  Dublin,94 
Newmarket,  Erasmus  Smith’s,  English 
Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

Newmarket,  Girls,  Cork,  296. 

Newmarket,  Protestant  Charter,  Clare, 

Newmills,  Tullynisken,  Tyrone,  652. 
Newport,'  Incorporated  Society’s,  Tip- 
perary, 370, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newport,  Parochial,  Mayo,  706. 

Newport  Pratt,  Mayo,  712. 

Newry,  Christian  Brothers,  Down,  548. 
Newry,  Loughorne,  National,  Do.wn,  550 
Newry,  Bockvale,  Down,  558. 

Newry,  Koman  Catholic,  Poor,  Down,  556. 
Newry,  Scriptural,  Down,  648, 

• Boys, 

I x.  Girls. 

Newry,  St.  Clare  Convent,  National, Down, 
548. 

Newry,  Windsor  Hill,  National,  Down, 
548, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

ewsom's-quay,  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon, 
Parochial,  Cork,  284, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtowncorry,  Protestant,  Charter,  Mo- 
naghan, 630. 

Newtown  Eyre,  Protestant  Charter,  Gal- 
way, 688. 

Newtown,  Girls,  Bosscarbery,  Cork,  306. 
Newtown,  Munster,  Provincial,  School  of 
Society  of  Friends,  Waterford,  Water- 
ford, 400-404. 

New  town, National, Cloncurry, Kildare, 134. 
Newtown,  Newtownlow,  Westmeath,  222. 
Newtown,  Parochial,  Ardstraw,' Tyrone, 656. 

1 Newtownards,  Ballyblack, Girls, Down, 556. 

I Newtownards,  Ballyrogan,  Down,  556. 
Newtownards,  Erasmus  Smith's  English 
Down,  550, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownards,  Turnley’s  Schools,  Down, 
560. 

Newtownbarry,  Boolynavougran,  St. 

Mary’s,  Wexford,  244. 

Newtownbarry, Erasmus  Smith’s, English, 


' Wexford,  240, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownbarry,  Tombrick,  St.  Mary’s, 
Wexford,  244. 

I Newtownbarry,  Wexford,  246. 

I Newtowncostello,  Bally nakill, Galway ,686. 
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Newtownhamilton,  Erasmus  Smith’s, Eng- 
lish, Armagh,  468, 

2.  Girls.’ 

Newtownhamilton,  Tullyvallon,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Armagh,  470. 
Newtownlimivady,  Irish,  Green-street, 
National,  Londonderry,  608, 

2.’  Girls.’ 

Newtownlimivady,  Pound-lane,  Erasmus 
Smith’s,  English,  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 608, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlow,  Newtown,  Westmeath,  222. 
Newtownstewart,  Tyrone,  654. 

Nohaval,  or  Oatlands,  Cork,  304. 

North  Strand,  Dublin,  68, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Nurney,  Kildare,  130. 

Oatlands,  Ardbracean,  Meath,  192. 
Oatlands,  Nohaval,  or,  Cork,  304. 

Odogh,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144. 

Odogh, 'Three  Castles,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Offerlane,  Clonin,  Queen's,  204. 

Offerlane,  Ccolraine,  Queen's,  204. 
Offerlane,  Maunin,  National,  Queen’s, 
204. 

Offerlane,  Queen’s,  204. 

Oldcastle,  Meath,  188, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Old  Clare,  Ballymore,  National,  Armagh, 
458, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Old  Glass,  Coolkerry,  Queen’s,  206. 

Old  Leighlin,  Parochial,  Carlo"’,  4. 

Old  Ross,  Parochial,  Wexford,  240. 
Omeath,  Erasmus  Smith's,  English,  Car- 
lingford,  Louth,  172. 

Omey,  Kingstown,  Irish  Church  Mission, 
Galway,  684, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ormond-quay,  Upper,  Presbyterian,  Boys, 
Dublin,  68. 

Orphan,  Bethesda,  Girls,  Dorset-street, 
Dublin,  60. 

Orphan  Girls,  Freemason’s,  St.  Peter’s, 
Burlingtou-place,  Dublin,  28, 36. 
Orphan,  Girls.  Harold’s  dross,  Dublin, 
22,  38. 

Orphan  Girls,  Limerick,  Limerick,  346. 
Orphan,  Girls,  Methodist,  Harrington- 
street,  Dublin,  64,  90. 

Orphan  Girls,  Presbyterian,  Strand-street, 
Little,  Dublin,  86,  90-94. 

Orphan, Girls, Townsend-street, Dublin, 90. 
Orphan  House,  Female,  Circular-road, 
North,  Dublin,  60. 88. 

Orphan  House,  Trinitarian,  Waterford, 
Waterford,  407. 

Orphan  Institution,  Tyrrellspass,  Belve- 
dere, Westmeath,  224. 

Orphan,  National, Jervis-stceel, Dublin,  64. 
Orphan,  Protestant,  Queen’s  County, 
Queen's,  203. 

Orphan,  Protestant,  Waterford,  Water- 
ford, 398-406. 

Orphan  Society,  Boarding,  Protestant, 
St.  Peter's,  Percy-place,  Dublin,  28. 
Orphan  Society,  Protestant,  Dublin,  Dub- 
lin, 62,  8S,  92. 

Orphan  Society,  Protestant,  Limerick, 

Orphan,  Wicklow,  Tiresian,  Wicklow,  260. 
Orphanage  and  Day,  Girls,  Villiers, Henry- 
street,  Limerick,  342. 

Orphanage,  Mount  St.  Vincent, Limerick, 
342. 

Oughaval,  Drummin,  Mayo,  7)0. 
Outlackan,  Ballymoyer,  Armagh,  472. 
Oulart,  Wexford,  247. 

Outrath,  Leitrim,  701. 

Outrath,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  370. 

Pallas  Green,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
New  Pallas,  Limerick,  344. 

Park.  Roman  Catholic  Seminary,  Lime- 
rick, Limerick,  346. 

Parke,  Cumber.  Upper  Londonderry,596.  i 
Park-street,  West,  National,  Ragged, 
Dublin,  68, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Parochial  Schools  : — 

Affane,  Waterford,  406. 
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Parochial  Schools— continued. 
Aghabog,  Monaghan,  630. 

Aghada,  Cork,  302. 

Aghade,  Carlow,  6. 

Aghadcrg,  Down,  530, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aghadown,  Cork,  276. 

Agher,  Meath,  194. 

Ahoghill.  Craigs,  Erasmus  Smith's 
English,  Antrim,  416, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Aghour,  Kilkenny,  146. 

Ahern  and  Britway,  Cork,  276. 

All  Saints,  Donegal,  498. 

Annaclone,  Down,  530. 

Arboe,  National,  Tyrone,  638. 

Ardea,  Lauragh,  Queen’s,  200. 
Ardnurcher,  King’s,  154. 

Ardstraw.  Newtown,  Tyrone,  656. 
Ardtrea,  Tyrone,  656. 

Arvagh,  Cavan,  480. 

Ashfield,  Cavan,  480. 

Athlonc,  St.  Mary’s,  Westmeath,  208, 
1.  Boys, 


Erasin’  Antrim,  418. 

Ballintempie’,  Protestant,  Cavan,  490. 
Wicklow,  262 


—v— Wexiuiu, 

Ballyclug,  Antrim,  418. 

Ballyhaise,  Castleterra,  Cavan,  480. 
Ballyloughloe,  or  Mount  Temple,  West- 
meath, 216. 

Bally  macarrett,  Erasmus  Smith's  Eng- 
lish, Dowm  532. 

Ballymore,  Armagh,  458. 
Ballynaclough,  Tipperary,  362. 
Ballynure  or  Gravstown,  Tipperary, 
372. 

Balteagli,  Ardmore,  Londonderry,  588, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Baltimore,  Tullagh,  Cork,  278. 
Banagher,  Londonderry,  590. 

Bantry,  Cork,  278, 

2.  Girls. 

Bellaghy,  Londonderry,  590, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Boumey,  Tipperary,  362. 

Boyle,  Roscommon,  716. 

Brinny,  Cork,  280. 

Bruree,  Limerick,  346. 

Burrisokane,  Tipperary,  362. 

Caledon,  Tyrone,  640. 

Camlin,  Laurelvale,  Antrim,  428, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Carrickfergus,  Antrim,  428, 

I . Boys, 

. Carrigallen,  Drumshangore,  Leitrim, 
698. 

Cashel,  Incorporated  Society's  or  Dean- 
ery, Free,  Tipperary,  364, 

1 . Bovs, 

2.  Girls. 

Castlccaulfield,  Donaghmore,  Tyrone, 

’’l.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Castleknock,  Dublin,  16, 

1.  Boys, 

Castlerahan,  Cavan,  490. 
Christchurch-lane,Christ-church,Cork, 

Clane,  Kildare,  134. 

Clara,  King’s,  154, 

2.  Girls. 

Claremorris,  Kilcolman,  Mayo,  704, 

2.  Girls, 

Clonakilty ; Kilgariffe,  Girls,  Cork,  280. 
Clondervaddog,  Tamny,  Donegal,  596. 
Clondulane,  Cork,  302. 

Clonfert,  Glebe-hill,  Cork,  302. 
Clonleigh,  Ballindrate,  Donegal,  518, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Parochial  Schools — continued. 
Clonmore,  Carlow,  2. 

Clontarf,  Dublin,  18. 

Clontibert,  Monaghan,  624. 

Coleraine,  Sunday,  Londonderry,  592. 
Cork,  Cove  street,  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 
282, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Creggan,  Armagh,  458. 

Crossmolina,  Mayo,  704, 

2.  Girls. 

Cumber,  Lower,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Eng- 
lish, Londonderry,  594. 

Dean-street,  St.  Finbar’s,  Cork,  2S2. 
Dclgany,  Wicklow,  252, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Denn,  Cavan,  484. 

Derryaghy,  Antrim,  430. 

Derryaghy,  Infant,  Antrim,  430. 
Derrygrath,  Tipperary,  374. 
Derrylossary,  Wicklow,  254. 
Derrynoose,  Madden,  Armagh,  458. 
Desertoghill,  Londonderry,  596. 
Donaghmore,  Down,  536. 

Donaghmore,  Tyrone,  644. 

Doone,  Tipperary,  374. 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter’s,  Louth,  174, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dromoleague,  Cork,  288. 

Dromorc,  Down,  538, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcree,  Armagh,  460. 

Drum  lane,  Cavan,  484. 

Drumbo,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Down,  540, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  72-94, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Anne's,  Dublin,  72, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin,  72. 
Dublin,  St.  Bridget's,  Boarding,  Dub- 
lin, 74. 

Dublin,  St.  Bridget's,  Dublin,  74, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Catherine’s,  Dublin,  74, 
90, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  George's,  Dublin, 74-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,'  St.  James’s,  Dublin,  76, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  John's,  Dublin,  76, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  Luke’s,  Dublin,  76-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

. 3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  Mark’s,  Dublin,  78,  92, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Mary's,  Boarding,  Dublin, 

. 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Mary’s,  Dublin,  78,  94, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic, 
Dublin,  92. 

Dublin,  St.  Michael's,  Dublin,  80, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Miehan's,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Dublin,  80, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  Dublin, 
90. 

Dublin,  St.  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin, 
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Parochial  Schools — continued. 

Dublin,  St.  Paul’s,  Dublin,  60, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Peter’s,  Boarding  and  Day, 
Dublin,  82, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Peter’s,  Infant,  Dublin, 
82. 

Dublin,  St.  Thomas’s,  Boarding  Girls, 
Dublin,  82. 

Dublin,  St.  Thomas's,  Dublin,  82, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Dublin,  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin,  84, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunboe.  Articlave,  Londonderry,  596. 
Duncormack,  Wexford,  234. 

Dungiven,  Termed,  Londonderry,  596. 
Duulavin,  Wicklow,  254, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dunmanway,  Panloblins,  Cork,  290. 
Dunohill,  Tipperary,  374. 

Durrus,  Cork,  290. 

Bdgeworthstown,  Longford,  164, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Farrahee,  Cork,  304. 

Fethard,  Tipperary,  366-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Finglas,  Dublin,  20. 

Freshford,  Kilkenny,  140,148. 
Garvagli,  Londonderry,  598, 

2.  Girls! 

Garvagliy,  Down,  540. 

Glasnevin,  Dublin.  20, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Glasslough,  Donngh,  Monaghan,  624. 
Holy  Cross  and  Gale,  Tipperary,  368. 
Hollywood,  Down,  556. 

Hollywood,  National,  Down,  542, 

2!  Girls’. 

Innislonagh,  or  Abbey,  Tipperary,  368. 
Inver,  Donegal,  502. 

Kilbeaconty  Homan  Catholic,  Galway, 

Kilbride,  Wicklow,  262. 

Kilbroney,  Down,  542. 

Kilcommon,  Wicklow,  260. 

Kilcornane,  Limerick,  338. 
Kilcronaghan,  Londonderry,  598. 
JKilcullen,  Kildare,  132. 

Kildallen,  Cavan,  484. 

Kildrumsherdan,  Cavan,  484. 

Kilfinane,  Limerick,  338. 

Kilkeasy,  Kilkenny,  148. 

Kilkenny,  St.  Mary’s,  Kilkenny,  148. 
Kill,  Protestant,  Cavan,  491. 
Killermogh,  Queen’s,  202. 

Killeshandra,  Cavan,  486. 

Killurin,  Wexford,  236. 

Killynian,  Tyrone,  648. 

Kilmanagh,  Kilkenny,  144. 

Kilmeen,  Erasmus  Smith's,  Cork,  292. 
Kilmegan,  Down,  544. 

Kilmoeahill,  Kilkenny,  144. 

Kilmore,  Monaghan,  626. 

Kilmoremoy,  Mayo,  706, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilmurray,  Clare,  268. 

Kilnamanagh,  Wexford,  236. 

Kilsaran,  Castlebellingham,  Louth, 
176. 

Kiltenanlea,  Clare,  268. 

Kiltennell  Prospect,  Wexford,  238, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Kilworth,  Cork,  292. 

Kuoekgrafton,  Tipperary,  380. 
Leckpatrick,  Tyrone,  648. 

Lemanaghan,  Liss, King’s,  160. 
Leskinfere,  Clough.  Wexford,  238. 
Letterkenny,  Conwall,  Donegal,  506. 
Lisburn,  Antrim, 442. 

Lislee,  Ballycunane,  Cork,  294. 
Lisnadili,  Armagh,  464. 

Lucan,  Dublin,  246, 

1.  Boys, 

Lynally,  King's,  156. 
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Parochial  Schools — continued. 
Maghera,  Down,  546. 

Maghera,  Londonderry,  606. 
Magheraclooney,  Monaghan,  626- 
Magheradroll,  Down,  546. 
Magherahamlet,  Down,  546. 
Magheralin,  Down,  546, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mallow,  Cork,  294. 

Maryborough,  Queen’s,  202. 

Mayne,  AVestmeatli,  220, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mitchelstown,  Brigown,  Cork,  294. 
Moira,  Down,  546, 

2.  Girls. 

Mogarban,  Tipperary,  374. 

Monart,  AVexford,  238. 

Monkstown,  Dublin,  26, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Monomolin,  AVexford,  238. 

Mortlestown,  Tipperary,  380. 

Motlicll,  Kilkenny,  148*. 

Moville  Lower,  Greencastle,  Donegal, 
502. 

Mullabrack,  Armagh,  472. 

Mullingar,  National,  AVestmeatli,  222. 
Naas,  Kildare,  130, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Nenngh,  Tipperary,  368, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newcastle,  Wicklow,  256. 

Newmarket,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Cork,  296. 

Newport,  Mayo,  706. 

Newsom’s-quay,  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon, 
Cork,  284, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Newtownlimavady,  Pound-lane,  Eras- 
mus Smith’s  English,  Londonderry, 
608, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Odogh,  Kilkenny,  144, 

Old  Leiglilin,  Carlow,  4. 

Old  Ross,  Wexford,  240. 

Outratli,  Tipperary,  370. 

Pomeroy,  Tyrone,  650. 

Portnesliangan,  AVestmeatli,  222. 
Powerstown,  Kilkenny,  144. 

1 ’reban,  AVieklow,  256. 

Queenstown,  Cork,  296, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Balian,  Cork,  296. 

Ramoan,  Antrim,  436. 

Randalstown,  Antrim,  444. 

Raplioe,  Donegal,  510. 

Rathclarin,  Cork,  296. 

Rathcormac,  Cork,  296. 

Rathowen,  AVestmeatli,  222. 
Riverstown,  Tipperary,  374. 

Santry,  Dublin,  30. 

Seagoe,  Armagh,  474. 

Seapatrick,  Down,  552. 

Shronhill,  Tipperary,  370. 

St.  John's,  Lungy,  Sligo,  728. 

St.  Johnstown,  Tipperary,  370. 
Strabane,  Tyrone,  650. 

Street,  AVestmeatli,  222-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tamlaght  Finlagan,  Londonderry, 
608. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly,  Londonderry,  612. 
Tara-,  Meath,  195. 

Tartaralun,  Armagh,  470. 

Templeliarry,  King’s,  156, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templeneiry,  Tipperary,  374. 
Teinpletrine,  Cork,  300. 
Termonmaguirk,  Tyrone,  652. 

Tibohime,  Roscommon,  720. 
Thomastown,  Kilkenny,  144. 

Toem,  Tipperary,  376  __ 

Totnregan,  Fermanagh,  5 . S. 

Tramore,  AVaterford,  398. 

Tubbrid,  Tipperary,  372. 

Tullowmelan,  Tipperary,  381. 
Tullycorbet,  Monaghan,  628. 

Tydavnet,  Ballinode,  Monaghan,  628. 
Tyhallon,  Monaghan  628. 

Tyrellspass,  Boys,  Westmeath,  224. 


AA'hitechurch,  Wexford,  242. 

Wicklow,  AVieklow,  258, 

2.  Girls. 

AVieklow,  Wicklow,  260. 

Parsonstown,  King’s,  160. 
l’arsonstown,  or  Birr,  King’s,  160. 
Parsonstown,  Syddan,  Mcatli,  195. 

Parteen,  St.  Patrick's,  Clare,  272. 
Patrician,  National,  No.  I,  Drogheda, 

Patrician  National,  No.  2,  Drogheda, 
Louth,  174. 

Patrick’s-close,  South,  Knight's  Endowed, 
Dublin,  70. 

Patrick’s-elose,  South,  St  Patrick’s  Dean- 
ery, Dublin,  70, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Patrick's-liill,  Cork,  Diocesan  Free  School’ 
for,  Cork,  284. 

Peacock-lane,  Cliristian  Brothers',  includ- 
ing the  Branch  Schools  of  Blarney-lane 
and  Sullivan's  quay,  Cork,  284. 
Perey-place,  Protestant  Orphan  Society, 
Boarding,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  28. 

Pery- square,  Cliristian  Brothers’  St. 

Michael's,  Limerick,  Limerb  k.  340. 
Peter’s-lane,  St.  Peter’s  Endowed,  Cork, 
284, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Phibsborougli,  St.  Mary's,  Calira,  Roman 
Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Girls,  Dublin,  26. 

Phibsborougli,  Sunday  and  Daily,  Blac-- 
quierc-bridge,  Dublin,  58,  88, 

2.  Girls. 

Philipstown,  Erasmus  Smith's  English;  . 
King’s,  156. 

Piggot  s-lane,  Louglirea,  Galway.  684. 
Pleasant’s  Asylum,  Canulen-street,  Lower 
Dublin,  60. 

Pocoeke  Institution,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s, St.  John's,  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny, 

Pomeroy  and  Shearman’s,  Charity,  Tho- 
mas-street,  Cork,  288. 

Pomeroy  Parochial,  Tyrone,  650. 

Poor,  Ballymaearrett,  Down,  558. 

"oor  Girls,  Presentation  Convent,  Clon- 
mel, Tipperary,  376. 
aor,  Roman  Catholic,  Cahir,  Tipperary, 
378. 

Poor,  Roman  Catholic,  Castlctownroche, 
Cork,  312. 

Poor,  Roman  Catholic,  Charleville,  Cork, 

•,  Roman  Catholic,  Clonmel,  Irish- 
wn,  Tipperary,  376. 

Poor,  Roman  Catholic,  Newry,  Down, 

Poor,  Roman  Catholic,  Tralee,  Kerry, 
330. 

Poor  School,  Rathfarnham,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Dublin,  36. 

Poor  Schools,  Tullamore  Convent,  King’s, 

>or,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Girls,  Clonmel, 
Tipperary,  376. 

Poor,  Sixmilebridge,  Clare,  270. 

Portaferry,  Down,  550. 

Portarlington,  Free,  Queen’s,  204, 

).  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Portarlington,  Free  Schools,  Queen’s,  208. 
Portglenone,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 

Portland-street,  St.  James’s,  Sunday, 
Cornhill,  Dublin,  92. 

Portland,  Lorrha,  Tipperary,  374. 
Portlongtield,  Killeshandra,  Cavan,  486, 

2.  Girls. 

Portneshangan  Parochial,  Westmeath, 

222. 

ortrane,  National,  Dublin,  36. 
l’ortrush  Boys,  Antrim,  436. 

Pound-lane,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Parochial,  Newtownlimavady,  London- 
derry, 608. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

owerstown,  Clonmelsh,  Carlow,  2. 
owerstown,  or  ICilgrant,  Protestan 
Charter,  Tipperary,  380. 

5 D 
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Powerstown. Parochial,  Kilkenny,  144.  1 

Preban  Parochial,  Wicklow,  256. 

Preban,  Wicklow,  263. 

Prehen,  Clondermot,  Londonderry,  614.  ( 

Presbyterian  Boys,  Meetinghouse-lane, 
Mary's-abbey,  Dublin,  68. 

Presbyterian  Boys,  Ormond-quay,  Upper, 
Dublin,  68. 

Presbyterian, Pirst, National, Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  600, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Presbyterian  Orphan,  Girls,  Strand- 
street,  Little,  Dublin,  86,  90,  94. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  Pirst, 
Londonderry,  592. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  Second, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Coleraine,  Third, 
Londonderry,  594. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry,  Pirst, 
Londonderry,  602. 

Presbyteriau  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Second,  Londonderry,  604. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Third,  Londonderry,  604. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry, 

Fourth,  Londonderry,  602. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Londonderry,  Foun- 
tain-street, Reformed,  Londonderry, 

602. 

Presbyterian  Sunday,  Templemore,  Race- 
course, Londonderry,  610. 

Presentation  Convent,  Clonmel,  Tippe- 
rary, 374. 

Presentation  Convent  Girls,  Poor,  Clon- 
mel, Tipperary,  376. 

Presentation  Convent,  National,  Mill- 
street,  Cork,  294. 

Presentation  Convent,  National,  Mullin- 
gar, Westmeath,  222. 

Presentation  Convent,  Seaton-street,  Lim- 
erick, 344. 

Presentation  Monastery,  National,  Doug- 
las-street,  Cork,  282. 

Preparatory,  National,  Boys,  Mullingar, 
Westmeath,  220. 

Primate  Stuart's,  Armagh,  Mall,  Model, 
Armagh.  456, 

2.  Girls. 

Primrose  Grange,  Incorporated  Society's 
Institution,  Killaspicbroue,  Sligo,  726. 

Prospect,  Parochial,  Kiltennell,  Wexford, 
238, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Prospect,  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Boys,  Glasnevin,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Dublin,  20. 

Protestant,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Tipperary, 
374. 

Protestant  Charter  Schools,  see 
Charter  Schools  and  Incorpo- 
rated Society's  Schools. 

Protestant,  Day,  Templemichael,  Long- 
ford, 169. 

Protestant,  Free  Limerick,  Limerick,  346. 

Protestant,  Tallow,  Waterford,  396, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Protestant,  Killarney,  Kerry,  330. 

Protestant,  Killorgan,  Kerry,  328. 

Protestant  Orphan,  Queen’s,  Queen’s,  208. 

Protestant  Orphan  Society  Boarding,  St. 
Peter’s,  Percy-place,  Dublin,  28. 

Protestant  Orphan  Society,  Dublin,  Dub- 
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Queenstown,  Cork,  304. 

Queenstown  Parochial,  Cork,  296, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul’s  National,  Dublin, 
70, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Queen-street,  St.  Paul’s  Roman  Catholic, 
Boys,  Dublin,  94. 

Quillagh,  Durrow,  Tipperary,  374. 

Quin,  ICnopogne,  Clare,  270. 

Racecourse, National, Templemore,  Lon- 
donderry,  610. 

Racecourse,  Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Tem- 
plemore, Londonderry,  610. 

Raddanstown,  Meath,  192. 

Ragged  Industrial,  Londonderry,  Foun- 
tain-street, Londonderry,  602. 

Rahaghy  National,  Aghaloo,  Tyrone,  638. 

Rahau,  Cork,  306,  310. 

Rahan,  Cottersborough  Protestant  Char- 
ter, Cork,  313. 

Rahan,  Knockananig,  Cork,  310. 

Rahan,  Knockbrack,  Cork,  306. 

Rahan  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 

Raheen,  Knockavilly,  Cork,  310. 

Raheny  Endowed,  Dublin,  26. 

Ralieny  Infant,  Dublin,  26. 

Rainey’s  Charity,  Magherafelt,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Raloo,  Gleno,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Antrim,  440. 

Raloo,  Loughmorne  National,  No.  2,  An- 
trim, 436. 

Ramelton,  Donegal,  516. 

Ramoan,  Castlerahan,  Cavan,  482, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ramoan,  Drumwillan  Protestant' Charter, 
Antrim,  444. 

Ramoan,  Moyarget,  National  Girls,  An- 
trim, 436. 

Ramoan,  Parochial,  Antrim,  436. 

Randalstown,  Parochial  Antrim,  444. 

Randalstown,  Protestant  Charter, Antrim, 

1 444. 

Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone,  Incorpo- 
rated Society's,  Roscommon,  716. 

Ranelagh  Institution,  Roscommon,  Incor- 
porated Society's,  Roscommon,  716. 

Raphoe  Diocese,  Colonel  Robertson's  En- 
dowment, Donegal,  510. 

Raphoe,  Kilmore  and  Clogher,  Diocesan 
Free  School  for,  Monaghan,  Monaghan, 
626. 


436. 

Rath,  Rathnockmacart,  Clare,  270. 
Ratliclaren,  Cork,  310. 

Rathclarin,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 
Rathconnell,  Knockdrin,  Westmeath,  222. 
Rathconnell,  Reynella,  Westmeath,  226. 
Rathconnell,  Turin,  Westmeath, 227. 
Rathconnell,  Westmeath,  227. 
Rathcormac,  Parochial,  Cork,  296. 
Ratlicarogue  National,  Ballyane,  Wexford, 
234, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rathdowney,  Erril  National,  Queen’s, 


Rathmichael,  Dublin,  26. 

Rathmines,  Dublin,  39. 

Rathmines,  Township,  Dublin,  28, 

1.  Boys,- 

2.  Girls. 

Ratlimolion,  Meath,  190-195. 

Rathmore,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 

Columblcill,  Longford,  164. 

Rathmore  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Kil- 
dare, 132. 

Rathmore,  Moyaugher,  Meath,  195. 
Rathnew,  Ballinalea,  Wicklow,  263. 
Rathnew,  Kilfee,  Wicklow,  258. 

Rathnew,  Wicklow,  263. 

Rathnockmacart,  Rath,  Clare,  270. 
Rathowen  Parochial,  Westmeath,  222. 
Rathowen,  Westmeath,  222-6. 

Bathsaran,  Queen’s,  206. 

Rathvilly,  Bough,  Carlow,  4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rathvilly,  Williamstown,  Carlow,  8. 
Ratoath  National,  Meath,  190, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Ray,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Donegal, 
512. 


Protestant  Orphan  Society,  Limerick, 
Limerick,  349. 

Protestant  Orphan,  Waterford,  Water- 
ford, 398-406 

Protestant,  Parochial  ,Ballin  temple, Cavan , 
490. 

Protestant  Parochial,  Kill,  Cavan,  491. 
Provincial  Schools  of  Society  of 
Friends,  see  Society  of  Friends. 
Pump-street,  Dean  and  Curate's,  Sunday 
. Londonderry,  Londonderry,  602. 


204. 


Knockcommon,  Meath, 


Rathdrinagh 
195. 

Rathdrum,  Carysfort,  Royal.  Wicklow, 
256. 

Rathdrum,  Erasmus  Smith's  English 
Wicklow,  256, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Rathdrum,  Wicklow,  263. 

Rathfarne,  Westmeath,  227. 

I Ratlifarnham,  Dublin,  38-39. 


Pump-street,  Londonderry,  Londonderry,  I Rathfarnham,  Roman  Catholic  Poor 
602,  604,.  I School,  Dublin,  36. 

1.  Girls,  Rathfriland,  Down,  550. 

2.  Infant.  Rathgormuclc,  Glenpatrick,  Waterford, 

Purdysburn,  National,  Drumbo,  Down,  404. 

540,  Rathktale,  Wandesford,  Limerick,  344. 

Rathkenny,Drung,  Cavan,  490. 

Rathlin  Island,  Antrim,  436. 

Rathmelton  National,  Donegal,  512, 

1.  Boys, 

I 2.  Girls. 


Quee; 


2.  Girls. 

’s  Co.,  Protestant  Orphan,  Queen’s, 


Reenasereena,  Ross,  Cork,  306. 

Redhills,  Killoughter,  Cavan,  488. 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  Sunday,  Lon- 
donderry, Fountain-street, Londonderry, 
602. 

Retreat,  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  18. 
Reynella,  Rathconnell,  Westmeath,  226. 
Rice’s  Endowment  for  Christian  Brothers 
Schools,  Dublin,  Dublin,  90. 

Richhill,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Ar- 
magh, 470, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Richmond-street,  North,  'Christian  Bro- 
thers, Dublin,  70i 

Ringsend  National,  Agliadowey,  London- 

Ringville  National,  Kilcolumb,  Kilkenny, 
140, 

1 . Boys,  * 

2.  Girls. 

Riverstown,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  374. 
Robertson's  (Colonel)  Schools  : — 

All  Saints  Parochial,  Donegal,  498. 
Aughanunshin,  Donegal,  498. 

Ballintra.  Drumhome,  Donegal,  498. 
Oarrigans,  Killea,  Donegal,  498. 
Clondahorkey,  Ballimore,  Donegal,  49S. 
Clondevaddog,  Parochial,  Tamny,  Do- 

Convoy,  Donegal,  518. 

Donegal,- Donegal,  500. 

Gartan,  Boys,  Donegal,  502. 
Glencolumbkill,  Donegal,  502. 
Inniskeel,  Naim.  Donegal,  502. 

Inver,  Parochial,  Donegal,  502. 
Kilbarron,  Boys,  Donegal,  502. 

Kilcar,  Donegal,  504. 

Killaghtcc,  Donegal,  504. 

Killybegs,  Donegal,  504. 

Killygarvan,  Donegal,  504. 

Killymard,  Donegal,  504. 

Kilmacrenan,  Donegal,  504. 
Kiltyvogue,  Donegal,  506. 

Leek,  Donegal,  506. 

Letterkenny,  Conwall,  Parochial,  Do- 

Lettermacaward,  Donegal,  506. 
Mevagh,  Boys,  Donegal,  506. 

Raphoe,  Parochial,  Donegal,  510. 
Raymochy,  Donegal,  5 1 2. 
Raymunterdoney,  Ray,  Donegal,  512. 
Strano'rlar,  Donegal,  514. 

Taughboyne,  Churchtown,  Donegal, 
514. 

Templecronc,  Donegal,  514. 
Tullaghobegly,  Killult,  Donegal,  514. 
Tullyfern,  Ballinamona,  Donegal,  514. 
Robinstown,  Bective,  Meath,  184. 
Rockisland,  Kilmoe,  Cork,  292. 

Rockport,  Hollywood,  Down,  556. 
Rockvale,  Newry,  Down,  558. 
Rogerson’s-quay,  Hibernian  Marine,  Dub- 
lin, 72,  94. 

Roman  Catholic  Boys,  Queen's-street,  St. 
Paul's,  Dublin,  94. 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel, National,  Armagh, 
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Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries  : 
Armagh,  Armagh,  456. 

Belfast,  Antrim,  424,  444. 

Cavan,  Kilmore,  Cavan,  482. 

Elphin,  Roscommon,  718. 

Roman  Catholic,  Drumhome,  Donegal, 
516. 

Roman  Catholic,  Enniscorthy,  Wexford, 
242. 

Roman  Catholic  Eree,  Ballon,  Carlow,  8. 
Roman  Catholic  Eree,  Mill -street,  Dublin, 
94. 

Roman  Catholic,  Eree,  Turlough,  Mayo, 
712. 

Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Boys,  Glasncvin,  St.  Joseph's, 
Prospect,  Dublin,  20. 

Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Girls,  Phibsborough,  St.  Mary's, 
Cabra,  Dublin,  26. 

Roman  Catholic,  Kilcoleman,  Limericlc, 
346. 

Roman  Catholic,  Lackan,  Mayo,  711. 
Roman  Catholic  Parochial,  Ballymacward, 
Galway,  686. 

Roman  Catholic  Parochial,  Kilbeaconty, 
Galway,  686. 

Roman  Catholic  Parochial,  St.  Mary’s, 
Dublin,  92. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Caliir,  Tipperary, 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Oastletownroche, 
Cork,  312. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Charleviile,  Cork, 
302. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Clonmel,  Irishtown, 
Tipperary,  376. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Meath-street,  St. 

Catherine's.  Dublin,  92. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Mill-street,  Dublin, 
92. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Newry,  Down, 
556. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor  School,  Rathfarn- 
ham,  Dublin,  36. 

Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Tralee,  Kerry, 
330. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Coleraine,  Com- 
mons, Londonderry,  612. 

Roman  Catholic  Seminary,  Park,  Lime- 
rick, Limerick,  346. 

Roman'  Catholic,  St.  Michan’s,  Anne- 
street,  North,  Dublin,  92. 

Roman  Catholic,  Tralee,  Kerry,  330. 
Rooska,  Durrus,  Cork,  290. 

Roscommon,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Ra- 
nelagh  Institution,  Roscommon,  716. 
Roscommon,  Roscommon,  718. 

. Roscrea  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Tippe- 
rary, 370. 

Roscrea  Girls,  Tipperary,  370. 

Rosenallis,  Queen’s,  206. 

Roslee,  Mysliall,  Carlow,  4. 

Rosnagallagh  National,  Clondermot,  Lon- 
donderry, 592. 

Ross,  Reenascreena,  Cork,  306. 
Rosscarbery,  Diocesan  Eree  School  for 
Ross,  Cork,  296. 

Rosscarbery,  Newtown,  Girls,  Cork,  306. 
Rossdroit,  Boolabawn,  Wexford,  246. 
Rossglass  National,  Kilclief,  Down,  542. 
Rossnowlagh,  Drumhome,  Donegal,  500. 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast, 
Antrim,  426. 

Roval  Eree  Schools 
. Armagh,  Armagh,  456. 

Banagher,  King’s,  154. 

Carysfort,  Rathdrum,  Wicklow,  258. 
Cavan,  Cavan,  482. 

Clogher,  Tyrone,  654. 

Dungannon,  Tyrone,  646. 

Enniskillen,  Eermanagh,  576, 
Londonderry,  Londonderry,  612. 
Longford,  Longford,  168. 

Raphoe,  Donegal,  512. 

Royal  Hibernian  .Military,  Grangegorman, 
Dublin,  22. 

Rushyliill,  Derryaghy,  Antrim,  430. 
Ruskey,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Bado- 
ney,  Lower,  Tyrone,  640. 

Russell,  Dunaghy,  Antrim,  440. 

Rutland,  Urglin,  Carlow,  8. 

Sagcaut,  Dublin,  38. 

Saintfield,  Ballynockan,  National,  Down, 
650. 

Saintfield,  Doran’s  Rock,  Down,  552. 
Saintfield,  Down,  550. 

Saintfield,  Tullywestnacunnaght,  Na- 
tional, Down,  552. 


Sandford,  Dublin,  30, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Sandyford,  National,  Taney,  Dublin,  32, 


Sandymount,  Dublin,  36. 

Santry,  Incorporated  Society’s  Training 

Institution,  Dublin,  30. 

Santry,  Parochial,  Dublin,  30. 

Saperton,Kilwatermoy,  Waterford,  394. 

Saroo,  Castrumventri,  Cork,  302. 

Saul,  Ballintogher,  Down.  556. 

Scalp,  Ivilternan,  Dublin,  24. 

School  of  Industry,  Waterford,  Waterford, 

407. 

Schoolhouse-lane,  Enniskillen,  Eerma- 
nagh, 580. 

Schooluodses  ascertained  to  have 
Accommodation  for  Boarders  : — 

Athlone,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Raue- 
lagh  Institution,  Roscommon,  716. 

Armagh,  Roman  Catholic,  Diocesan 
Seminary,  Armagh,  456. 

Armagh,  Royal  Eree,  Armagh,  456. 

Ballinasloe,  Irish  Missionary  College, 
Roscommon,  716. 

Ballymena,  Diocesan  Eree,  Antrim,  418. 

Bailyroan,  Endowed,  Queen’s,  200. 

Banagher,  Royal  Eree,  King’s,  154. 

Bandon.  Endowed,  Cork,  278. 

Belfast  Academy,  Antrim,  420. 

Belfast,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Se- 
minary, Antrim,  424. 

Belfast,  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
Antrim,  424, 

1.  Classical, 

2.  English. 

Belfast,  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Antrim,  426. 

Carriekmacross,  Grammar,  Monaghan, 

■ 624. 

Oastleknock,  Mercer’s,  Dublin,  16. 

Castleknock,  Morgan’s,  Dublin,  16. 

Castlemacadam,  Kilqueeny,  Wicklow, 
252. 

Cavan,  Ivilmore  Roman  Catholic  Aca- 
demy or  Diocesan  Seminary,  Cavan, 
482. 

Cavan,  Royal,  Free,  Cavan,  482. 

Celbridge,  Incorporated  Society’s  Insti- 
tution, Kildare,  128. 

Clane,  Betaghstown,  Kildare,  128. 

Clonmel,  Endowed,  Tipperary,  366. 

Clonmel,  Friends',  Girls,  Tipperary, 
366. 

Cork,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Cork,  288. 

Cork,  Governess’s  Seminary,  Cork,  286. 

Donaglipatrick,  Meath,  186. 

Downpatrick, Diocesan  F ree,  Down,  536. 

Dowth,  National,  Meath,  186. 

Drogheda,  Blue,  Louth,  172. 

Drogheda,  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar, 
Louth,  174. 

Drogheda,  St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Louth, 
174, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Drumcondra,  Retreat,  Dublin,  18. 

Drumkeeran,  Tubrkl,  Vaughan’s  Cha- 
rity, Eermanagh,  574, 

1.  Boys, 

2 Girls. 

Dublin,  Bethesda  Orphan,  Girls,  Dub- 
lin, 60. 

Dublin,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  Free 
School  of  King  Charles  II. , Dublin,  56. 

Dublin,  Britain-street,  Great,  Alms- 
house, Girls,  Dublin,  58. 

Dublin,  Female  Orphan  House,  Dublin, 

Dublin,  Freemason’s  Orphan,  Girls, 
Dublin,  28. 

Dublin,  Harringtbn-stveet,  Methodist 
Orphan,  Girls,  Dublin,  64. 

Dublin,  Hibernian  Marine,  Dublin,  72. 

Dublin,  Irish  Clergy  Laughters,  Dub- 
lin, 66. 

Dublin,  Jervis-street,  Orphan,  National, 
Dublin,  64. 

Dublin,  Pleasants'  Asylum,  Dublin,  60. 

Dublin,  Protestant  Orphan  Society, 
Dublin,  28. 

Dublin,  St.  Anne’s,  Parochial,  Boys, 
Dublin,  72. 

Dublin,  St.  Bridget’s,  Parochial,  Dub- 
lin, 74. 

Dublin,  St.  Catherine’s, Parochial,  Girls, 
Dublin,  74. 


SCIIOOLHOUSES  ASCERTAINED  TO  HAVE 

Accommodation  for  Boarders — con. 

Dublin,  St.  Mary’s,  Parochial, Dublin, 78, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Patrick’s,  Grammar,  Dublin, 
86. 

Dublin,  St.Peter's, Parochial,  Dublin, 82, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Dublin,  St.  Thomas’s,  Parochial,  Girls, 
Dublin,  82. 

Dublin,,  Strand-street,  Little,  Presby- 
terian Orphan,  Girls,  Dublin,  86. 

Dundalk,  Endowed,  Louth,  176. 

Dundalk,  Incorporated  Society’s  Insti- 
tution, Louth,  176. 

Dungannon,  Royal  Free,  Tyrone,  646. 

Elphin,  Diocesan  Free,  Roscommon, 716. 

Ennis,  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar, 
Clare,  268. 

Enniskillen,  Royal  Free,  Eermanagh, 
576. 

Eaughanvale,  Templemoyle,  Agricul- 
tural Model,  National,  Londonderry, 
596. 

Galway,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 
Galway,  682. 

Glasnevin,  Claremont  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Dublin,  20. 

Glasnevin,  St.  Joseph's,  Prospect,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Boys,  Dublin,  20. 

Grangegorman,  Royal  Hibernian  Mili- 
tary, Dublin,  22. 

Harold’s  Cross,  Orphan,  Girls,  Dublin, 

Johnstown,  Kildare.  128. 

Kilgobbin,  Dublin,  24. 

Kilkenny , Grammar,  Kilkenny,  142. 

Kilkenny,  St.  John's,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety’s, Pococke  Institution , Kilkenny, 

Kill,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kildare, 

Killaspicbrone,  Primrose  Grange,  Incor- 
porated Society's  Institution,  Sligo, 
726. 

Kilsaran,  Castlebellingham,  Parocliial, 
Louth,  176. 

Kinsale,  Endowed,  Cork,  292 

Leney,  Farra,  Incorporated  Society’s 
Institution,  Westmeath,  2 IS. 

Leney,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  "Westmeath, 

Limerick,  Diocesan  Free,  Limerick,  342. 

Limerick,  Villiers’  Orphanage  and  Day, 
Girls,  Limerick,  342. 

Lisburn.  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding 
School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Antrim, 
434, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Lismore,  Endowed,  Waterford,  398. 

Londonderry,  Derry  Diocesan  Free 
School,  or  Foyle  College,  London- 
derry, 600. 

Londonderry,  Gwyn's  Charitable  Insti- 
tution, Londonderry,  602. 

Louth,  National,  Louth,  178. 

Magherafclt,  Rainey’s  Charity,  London- 
derry, 606. 

Magheramesk,  Brookfield  Agricultural, 
Antrim,  436, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Midleton,  Endowed,  Cork,  294. 

Monaghan,  Diocesan  Free,  Monaghan, 

Mountmelick,  Leinster  Provincial 
School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Queen's, 
202. 

Naas,  Diocesan  Free,  Kildare,  130. 

New  Ross,  Endowed,  Wexford,  238. 

Phibsborough,  St.  Mary’s,  Cabra,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Girls,  Dublin,  26. 

Raphoe,  Royal  Free,  Donegal,  512. 

Ratlimichael,  Dublin,  26. 

Ratoath,  National,  Boys,  Meath,  190. 

Rosscarbery,  Diocesan  Free,  Cork,  298. 

Roscommon,  Incorporated  Society’s, 
Ranelagh  Institution,  Roscommon, 
716. 

Santry,  Incorporated  Society’s  Training 
Institution,  Dublin,  30. 

Strabane,  Derry  and  Raphoe  Diocesan 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Tyrone,  650. 

Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar, 
Tipperary,  372. 
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Trim,  Incorporated  Society's,  Boys,  ! 
Meath,  190. 

Tyrrellspnss,  Belvedere  Orphan  Institu- 
'lic-.n,  Westmeath,  224. 

Waterford,  Bishop  Boy’s,  Waterford, 
398. 

Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan.  Water- 
ford, 39.J. 

Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster  Provin- 
cial School  of  Society ’of  Pricnds, 
Waterford,  400. 

Waterford,  Stephen's-stv.  et.  Cor- 
poration Free  Grammar,  Waterford, 
402. 

Wexford,  Ferns  Diocesan  Free,  Wex- 
ford, 242. 

Whitecliurch,  Girls,  Dublin,  34. 

Whiteehureli,  St.  Columba's  College, 
Dublin,  34. 

School-street  Free,  Dublin,  90. 

Scrabby,  Cavan,  490. 

Scnrmore,  Castleconnor,  Sligo,  724. 

Scaforde,  ErasmusSmith’s  English,  Down, 

Scagoe,  Aghacommon,  Armagh,  474. 

Seagoc,  Lisnamintry,  Armagh,  470. 

Seagoc.  Parochial,  Armagh,  474. 

Seapairick,  Mulligan’s  National,  Down, 


Sligo,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Sligo, 7.50, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls; 

Sligo's,  Marquis  of.  Schools,  Mayo,  71 1. 

' Aaslcigh,  Mayo,  711, 

1.  goys, 

Ardgommon. 

Aylo. 

BunduVra  Girls.  ' 

Bunlaliinch. 

Carrowhowley.  ..  '. 

Kihnaclasser  Girls. 

Knappa, 

1'.  "Boys, 

2.  Girls.  . ' 

Slingen.  ’ 

Westport,  • 

2.  Girls. 

Sligo,  Protestant  ( 

Sligo,  Sligo,  728. 

SligutT,  Ballinree,  Carlow,  0. 
i 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Sliguff,  Killoughternanc,  National,  Car- 
low,  6. 

Slingen,  Mayo,  711. 
j Snuem  Free,  Kilcrohane,  Kerry,  324. 


er;  Sligo,  728. 


f Fiiie 


i’  Sir 


Seminary  Governesses,  Soutli-terrace, 
Cork,  280. 

Seminary,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan,  see 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminaries. 
Seminary,  Roman  Catholic,  Park,  Lime- 
rick, Limerick,  346. 

Seskinryan,  Dunleckney,  Carlow,  8. 
Sexton-street,  Christian  Brothers,  St. 

Michael’s,  Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 
Sevmoar-street,  Lisburn,  Antrim,  434, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Shandon,  St.  Anne’s,  Green  Coat  Hospital, 
Cork,  286, 


Ion.  St.  Mary  's  Parochial,  Ncwson 
i v,  Cork,  284, 

' i.  Boys, 


Sliankhill,  Malone,  Antrim,  442. 
Shankliill,  Malone  Free,  Antrim,  441. 
Sliankhill,  Tanaglnnore  National,  Ar- 

Shannon  -grove  Protestant  Charter  and 
Infant  Boarding,  Ardcanny,  Limerick 
348. 

Slum  tallow  National,  Templemorc,  Lon- 

ShcTton.  Kilbride,  Wicklow,  256. 

Sheri  tfstrect,  East,  St.  Laurence  O'Toole’s 
Schools.  Dublin,  84. 

1 . Lower  Room,  Boys  (Cln-istian  Bro- 
thers). 

2.  Upper  Room  (Christian  Brothers). 

3.  Girls,  No.  I (National). 

4.  Girls,  Ko.  2 (National). 

5.  Infant  (National). 

Sheritl’s  Mountain, Templemore,  London- 


der: 


263. 


Siliahertane,  Fanlobbus,  Cork,  290. 
Sisters  of  Charity  Girls  Poor,  Clonmel, 
Tipperary,  376. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  National,  Cappoquin, 
Waterford,  394. 

Six-mile-bridge,  Kilfinaglity,  Clare,  270. 
Six-mile-bridge  Poor,  Clare,  270. 

Skea,  Cleenisli,  Fermanagh,  578. 

Skerry,  Correan  National,  Antrim,  436. 
Skerry,  Freestone  Quarry,  Antrim,  442. 
Skibbcreen,  Abbestrewry,  Cork,  298. 
Skierke.  Kilkenny,  148. 

Skull,  Cove,  or  Leameon,  Cork,  298. 
Skull.  Gubbeen,  Cork,  306. 

Skull,  Lissacalm,  Cork,  298. 

Skryne  National,  Meath,  195. 

Shine  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Meath, 


Brookfield.  Agricultural,  Magheramcsk, 
Antrim,'  436, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clonmel,  Boarding,  Girls,1 Tipperary,  366. 
Lisburn,  Ulster  Provincial  Boarding 
School,  Antrim.  434, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Mountmellick,  Leinster  Provincial 
School,  Queen’s,  202. 

Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster  Provin- 
cial School,  Waterford,  400,  404. 
Solloheadmorc,  National,  Tipperary,  380. 
of  Clergy,  Edgeworthstown,  Long- 

Sopwcll,  National,  Ballingarry,  Tipperary, 


362. 


South-terrace  Gov 
Cork,  286. 

Spynans,  Kilranelagh.  and  Wicklow,  250. 
Si.*  Andrew’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  72,  94, 

1.  Bovs. 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Anne’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  72,  94, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Anne’s,  Shandon.  Green  Coat  Hospital 
Cork,  286. 

1.  Boys. 

. Girls. 


St.  Bridget's  Parochial.  Dublin,  74, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

St.  Catherine's  National,  Meath-strcet, 
Dublin,  66,  63. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Catherine’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  74,  90. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Catherine's  Roman  Catholic  Poor, 
Meath-slreet,  Dublin,  92. 

St.  Clare,  Convent,  National,  Newry, 


1.  Bo; 

' 2.  Girls. 

St  Columba’s  College,  Whitechureh, 
Dublin,  34. 

St.  Dolough’s,  Dublin,  36. 

St.  Feighans,  Carpenterstown,  West- 
meath, 227. 

St.  Finbar's  Parochial.  Dean-street,  Cork, 
282. 

St.  George  Endowment,  Athlone,  West- 
meath, 224. 

St.  George’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  74-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  James’s  National,  James’s-street,  Dub- 
lin, 64, 

1 . Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


St.  James’s,  Parochial,  Dublin,  76, 

1.  Boys', 

• '2.  Girls. 

St.  James’s  Sunday,  Cornhill,  Portland- 
strect,  Dublin,.  92. 

St.  John’s'  College,  Waterford,  Waterford, 
404. 

St.  John’s,  Christian  Brothers',  Limerick, 
Limerick,  340. 

St.  John's  Church,  Whitehouse,  Antrim, 
438. 

St.  John’s,  Incorporated  Society’s  Pocockc 
Institution,  Kilkenny, Kilkenny, 142, 148. 
St.  John’s,  Kilkenny,  148. 

St.  John’s,  Limerick,  Limerick.  346. 

St.  John’s,  Lungy,  Parochial,  Sligo,  728. 

St.  John’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  76, 
i;  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Johnstown,  Longford,  168,  169. 

St.  Johnstown  Parochial,  Tipperary,  370. 
St.  Joseph's  National,  Aghagower,  Mayo, 
704. 

St.  Joseph's,  Prospect,  Roman  Catholic 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boys, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  20. 

St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  Schools,  Sheriff- 
street,  East,  Dublin,  84. 

1.  Lower  Room  Boys  (Clu'istian  Bro- 
thers’). 

2.  Upper  Room  Boys  (Christian  Bro- 

3.  Girls,  No.  1 (National). 

4.  Girls,  No.  2 (National). 

5.  Infant  (National). 

St.  Luke's  Parochial,  Dublin, 76-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Margaret’s  National,  Dublin,  28, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Mark’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  78,  92, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girlsi 

St  Mary’s,  Cabra,  Roman  Catholic  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Girls,  Phibs- 
borougli,  Dublin,  26. 

St.  Mary’s.  Christian  Brothers’,  Limerick, 
Limerick,  340. 

St.  Mary’s,  Glanadin,  Westmeath,  227. 

St.  Mary’s  Incorporated  Society’s,  Paro- 
chial, Clonmel,  Tipperary,  366. 
j St.  Mary’s  National  Girls,  Kingstown, 
Dublin,  39. 

St.  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry,  Boolynavoug- 
ran,  Wexford,  244. 

St.  Mary’s,  Newtownbarry,  Tombriek, 

| Wexford,  244. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Boarding  Dublin,  78, 

‘ 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Boys,  Athlone, 
Westmeath,  208. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial,  Dublin,  78,  94, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Girls,  Athlone,  West- 
meath, 216. 

St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  Kil- 
kenny, 148. 

| St.  Mary’s,  Roman  Catholic,  Parochial, 
j Dublin,  92. 

St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial,  New- 
m’s-quay,  Cork,  2S4, 

2.  Girls! 

! St.  Michael’s,  Cecil-street,  Christian 

1 Brothers’,  Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 
St.Michael’sGirls,Limerick, Limerick, 346. 
St.  Michael's  Parochial,  Dublin,  80, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Michael's,  Pery-square,  Christian 
Brothers’,  Limerick,  Limerick.  340. 

St.  Michael's,  Sexton-street,  Christian 
rothers',  Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s  National,  Day, 
Essex-street,  West,  Dublin,  62-4, 

I.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s,  National,  Night, 
Essex-street,  West,  Dublin,  64. 

St.  Miehan’s  National.  Anne-strect,  North, 
Dublin,  56, 

2!  Girls,’ 

3.  Infant. 
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St.  Michan’s  Parochial,  Erasmus  Smiths’ 
English,  Dublin,  80,  - 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Michan's,  Roman  Catholic,  Anne- 
. street,  North,  Dublin,  92. 

St.  Mullin's,  Giinn,  Carlow,  8. 

St.  Munchin's,  Christian  Brothers’, 
Limerick,  Limerick,  340. 

St.  Nicholas’  Parochial,  Cove-street,  Cork, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Nicholas  Within,  Parochial,  Dublin, 90. 
. St.NicholasWithout, Parochial, Dublin.80, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Nicholas’-street,  Villiers, ' National 
Limerick,  342, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Christian  Brothers,  Water- 
ford, 400. 

St.  Patrick's  Deanery,  Patrick's- close, 
South,  Dublin,  70, 

1.  Girls, 

St.  Patrick's  Grammar,  Stephen’s-green, 
West,  Dublin,  80. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Parteen,  Clare,  272. 

St.  Paul’s  National,  Queen-street,  Dublin, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Paul's  Parochial,  Dublin,  80. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Boys,  Queen- 
street,  Dublin,  94. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  National  Girls, 
Carey’s-lane,  Cork,  282. 

St.  Peter's,  Burlington -place, Freemason's 
Orphan  Girls,  Dublin,  28,36. 

St.  Peter’s,  Cork,  Cork,  304. 
St.Peter’sEndowed,Peter’s-lane, Cork, 284, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

St.  Peter's,  Iladdington-road,  National, 
Dublin,  28. 

St.  Peter's  National,  Whitefriar  street, 
Dublin,  88, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

St.  Peter's  Parochial  Boarding  and  Day 
Dublin,  82, 

1.  Boys, 

St.  Peter's  Parochial  Drogheda,  Louth, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Infant,  Dublin,  82. 
St  Peter’s  Parochial,  Waterford,  Water- 
ford, 402. 

St.  Peter's,  Percy-place,  Protestant  Or- 
phan Society,  Boarding,  Dublin,  28. 

St.  Peter's,  St.  Stephen's  Pree  Dublin,  28, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Boarding  Girls, 
Dublin,  82. 

St.  Thomas's  Parochial, Dublin,  82, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

St.  Thomas’s  (Lady  Stratford's  Endow- 
ment), Dublin,  96. 

St.  Werburgh's  Parochial,  Dublin,  84, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Stamullen,  Meath,  1 94,  1 95. 
Stcphens'-green,  West,  St.  Patrick’s 
Grammar,  Dublin,  86. 

Stephen's-street,  Blue  Coat  Hospital, 
Cork,  288. 

Stephen-street,  Corporation  Eree  Gram- 
mar, Waterford,  Waterford,  402. 
Stephenstown,  Louth,  Louth,  178. 
Stillorgan  National,  Dublin,  30, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Stone-row  Infant,  Coleraiue,  Londonderry, 

Stoneyford,  Kilkenny,  144. 

Strabane,  Derry  and  Kaphoe  Diocesan, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Tyrone,  650. 


Strabane  National,  Tyrone,  650. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Strabane  Parochial,  Tyrone,  650. 
Stradbally,  Incorporated  Society's,  Day, 
"•  Queen’s,  206; 

Stradbally,  Lisnagry, National  Girls,  Lim- 
erick, 344. 

Stradbally,.  Mountshannon,  Protestant 
Charter,  Limerick,  348. 

Stradbally  National',  Waterford,  396. 

1.  Boys,  . 

2.  Girls. 

Stradbally  National  Girls,  Waterford.  396. 
Stradone,  Cavan,  488. 

Strandro'ad. National,  Londonderry,  Lon- 
donderry, 604. 

Strand-street  Charity,  Dublin,  90-94. 
Strand-street  Girls,  Tralee.  Kerry,  328. 
Strand-street, Little,  Presbyterian  Orphan 
Girls,  Dublin,  86,  90,  94. 

Strangford,  National,  Down,  552. 
Strangford,  Protestant.  Charter,  Down, 
558. 

Stranorlar,  Aughasheil,  Donegal,  518. 
Stranorlar,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Donegal,  512. 

Stranorlar,  Robertson's  Donegal.  514. 
Street,  Longford,' 169. 

Street,  Parochial,  Westmeath,  222-4, 

1.  Boys,' 

2.  Girls. 

Strokestown,  Whitcehurch,  Wexford,  242, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Stuart's  Primate,  Armagh,  Mall,  Model, 
Armagh,  456, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Sturgan,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kil- 
levy,  Armagh,  474. 

Subscription  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny.  142-4, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Sullivan's-quay,  Christian  Brothers', 
Cork,  288. 

Sunday  Schools  : — 

Blacquiere  Bridge,  Phibsborough,  Dub- 
lin, 58,  88, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Clondermot,  Glendermot  Church,  Lon- 
donderry, 592. 

Coleraine,  First  Presbyterian,  London- 
derry, 592. 

Coleraine,  Parochial,  Londonderry,  592. 
Coleraine,  Second  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 594. 

C-leraine,  Third  Presbyterian,  London- 
derry. 594. 

Coleraine,  Wesleyan,  Londonderry, 

Cornhill,  Portland-street,  St.  James’s, 
Dublin,  92. 

Dispensary-lane,  Dublin,  Dublin,  94. 
Donaghmore,  Tyrone,  644. 

Dunboe,  Eermoylc,  Londonderry,  596. 
Londonderry,  Bridge-street,  Congrega- 
tional, Londonderry,  600. 
Londonderry,  First  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 602. 

Londonderry, Fountain-street, Reformed 
Presbyterian,  Londonderry,  602. 
Londonderry,  Fourth  Presbyterian, 
Londonderry,  602. 

Londonderry,  Pump-street,  Dean  and 
Curate’s,  Londonderry,  602. 
Londonderry,  Second  Presbyterian, 
Londonderry,  604. 

Londonderry,  Third  Presbyterian,  Lon- 
donderry, 604. 

Londonderry,  Wesleyan,  Londonderrv, 
604. 

Tallaght,  Dublin,  32. 

Tamlaght,  Finlagan,  60S. 

Templeinore,  Racecourse,  Presbyterian, 
610. 

Westport,  Mayo,  710. 

Sunnagh,  Kilnadeema,  Galway,  690. 
Swanhnbar,  Cavan,  488. 

Swift’s  Alley  Charity  Girls,  Dublin,  94. 
Swineford,  Mayo,  712. 

Swords  Borough,  Dublin,  32, 

1.  Boys, 

2.,  Girls, 

3.  Infant. 

Swords,  Rev.  Henry  Scardeville  and  Arch- 
deacon Ilewitson's  Endowments,  Dublin, 

Syddan,  Parsonstown,  Meath,  195. 


Table  of  General  Endowments,  731. 

,,  National  Vested  Schools,  734. 

,,  Summaries  of  Schools  and  Endow- 
ments, 732. 

Tailor’s  Hall,  Back -lane,  Dublin.  56. 

Tallaght,  Dublin,  32. 

Tallaght  Sunday,  Dublin,  32. 

Tallow  Protestant,  Waterford,  396, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Tallow,  Waterford,  396. 

Tamlaght,  Derryvollen,  Fermanagh,  580. 

Tamlaght  Finlagan,  Ballykelly, Protestant 
. Charter,  Londonderry,  614' 

Tamlaght,  Finlagan,  Parochial,  London- 
derry,  608. 

Tamlaght,  Finlagan  Sunday  Schools, 
Londonderry,  608. 

Tamlaght  O'Crilly,  Eden.  Londonderrv, 

. 608. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly,  Glenone,  Londonderry, 
612. 

Tamlaght  O'Crilly,  Innishrush,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly',  Parochial,  London- 
derry, 612. 

Tamny  Parochial,  Robertson's,  Clondc- 
vaddog,  Donegal,  498. 

Tanaghmore, National, Shankhill,Armaghi 
470. 

Taney  Girls,  Dublin,  32. 

Taney,  Sandyford  National,  Dublin,  32, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls.  - 

Tara,  Parochial,  Meath,  195. 

Tarbert,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kerry, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tartarahan,  Derrylard,  Armagh,  470. 

Tartarahan  Parochial,  Armagh,  470. 

Tartarahan,  Tcagy  Girls,  Armagh,  470. 

Taughboyno,  Churehtown,  Robertson's, 
Donegal,  514. 


Teagy,  Tartarahan  Girls,  Armagh.  470. 

Templecoran,  Ballycarry  National  Girls, 
Antrim,  436. 

Templecrone,  Robertson’s,  Donegal,  514. 

Templederry,  Erasmus  Smith's  English. 
Tipperary,  380. 

Templeharry  Parochial,  King’s,  156, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Teniplemaley,  Ballyally,  Clare,  270. 

Tcmplcmartin,  Moskeagh,  Cork,  298. 

Teniplemichael,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Longford,  Longford,  166. 

TemDlemichael Protestant  Day,  Longford, 
169. 

Templeinore,  Ballymagrorty  National, 
Londonderry,  608. 

Templeinore,  Ballyougry,  Londonderrv, 
608. 

Templemore,  Carrowreagh  National,  Do- 
negal, 514. 

Templemore,  Culmore  National,  London- 
derry', 608. 

Templemore,  Eden-Ballyinore,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English. Londonderrv,  610, 

1.  Boys, ' 

2.  Girls. 

Templemore,  Erasmus  Smith's  English, 
Tipperary,  370. 

Templemore,  Molenan.  National,  London- 
derry, 610, 

. 1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templemore,  Racecourse,  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 610. 

Templemore,  Racecourse,  Presbyterian 
Sunday,  Londonderry,  610. 

Templemore,  Shantnllow  National,  Lon- 
donderry, 610. 

Templemore,  Sheriff’s  Mountain,  London- 
donderry,  610. 

Templemoyle  Agricultural  Model  Na- 
tional, Faughanvale,  Londonderry,  596. 

Templenacarrigy,  Cork,  306. 

Templeneiry  Parochial,  Tipperary,  374. 

Templepatrick,  Craigarogan,  Erasmus 
Smith's  English,  Antrim,  438. 

Templeport,  Moherlube,  Cavan,  488. 

Templesliambo.  Ballychrvstal,  Wexford, 
244. 

Templesliambo,  Erasmus  Smith's  English 
Wexford,  240, 

1.  Boys, 

3.  Girls. 
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Templeshannon,  Coolgarrow,  National, 
Wexford,  240. 

Templestown  Protestant  Charter,  Wick- 
low, 260. 

Templetrine,  Ballinaspittle,  National, 
Cork,  298, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Templetrine,  Parochial,  Cork,  300. 
Tenantry,  Loughgilly,  Mullaghmore,  Ar- 

2.  Girls’. 

Tenantry,  National  Clonenagh,Ifilbricken, 
Queen's,  200,  . 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tenantry,  Townawilly,  Donegal,  Donegal, 
500. 

Termeel,  Parochial,  Dungiven,  London- 
derry, 596. 

Terinonamongan,  Altamullen  National, 
Tyrone,  657. 

Terinonamongan,  Auglmalioo  National, 
Tyrone,  650. 

Terinonamongan,  Killeter  National,  Ty- 

Termonamongan,  Lisnacloon  National, 
Tyrone,  657. 

Termonfeckin,  Louth,  178.  Z 
Termonmaguirk  Parochial,  Tyrone,  652. 
Terryglass,  Tipperary,  376. 

Thomastown  Parochial,  Kilkenny,  141. 
Thomond  Gate  National  Girls,  Limerick, 
344. 

Thorntield,  Castleconnell,  Limerick,  34S. 
Three  Castles,  Odogli,  Kilkenny,  144. 
Three  Trees,  Muff,  Aught  and,  National, 
Donegal,  510. 

Thureen,  Clara,  King's,  160. 

Thurles  Christian  Brothers’,  Tipperary, 

Thurles  Diocesan  Pree  School  for  Cashel 
and  Emly,  Tipperary,  876. 

Tibohime  Parochial,  Roscommon,  720. 
Tierkane  National,  Killelagh,  London- 
derry, 598. 

Timoleague,  Cork,  306. 

Tlmolin,  Kildare,  130. 

Tinahely,  Wicklow,  263. 

Tintern,  Wexford,  247. 

Tipperary.  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Tip- 
perary, 372. 

Tipperary,  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar, 
Tipperary,  372. 

Tipperary,  Nelson-street,  Tipperary,  378. 
Tipperary,  Tipperary,  381. 

Tiresian,  Orphan,  Wicklow,  Wicklow,  250. 

Toein  Parochial,  Tipperary,  3 76. 

Toher,  Lemanaghan,  King’s,  160. 
Tombrick,  St.  Mary's,  Newtownbarry, 
Wexford,  244. 

Tomregan  Parochial,  Fermanagh,  578. 
Tonduff,  National,  Billy,  Antrim,  426. 
Townawilly,  Tenantry,  Donegal,  Donegal, 
500. 

Townsend-street  Orphan  Girls,  Dublin, 90. 
Township,  Rathmines,  Dublin,  28, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tracton,  Menane,  Cork,  306. 

Training  Institution,  Incorporated  So- 
ciety's, Santry,  Dublin,  30. 

Tralee  Diocesan  Free  School  for  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoc,  Kerry,  330. 

Tralee,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kerry, 

Tralee  Roman  Catholic,  Kerry,  330. 
Tralee  Roman  Catholic  Poor,  Kerry,  330. 
Tralee  Strand-street  Girls,  Kerry,  328. 
Trainore,  National  Waterford,  396-8, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tramore  Parochial,  Waterford,  398. 
Tramore,  Waterford,  404. 

Trim,  Incorporated  Society’s,  Meath,  190, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Trimleston,  King’s,  160, 

Trinitarian  Orphan  House,  Waterford, 
Waterford,  407. 

TrinityChurchlnfant, Belfast,  Antrim,  426. 
Trinity-place  Infant,  Dublin,  86, 
Trummery,  National,  Clonenagh,  Queen’s, 
200. 

Try  vet,  Fylas,  Meath,  1 95. 

Tuam,  Bishop-street,  Galway,  684, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Tuam,  Galway,  688. 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tuam  Diocesan  Free,  Galway,  684. 

Tuam,  Dublin-road,  Galway,  690. 

Tubbrid  Parochial,  Tipperary,  372. 

Tubrid  or  Clonmantagh,  Kilkenny,  140. 
Tubrid,  Vaughan’s  Charity,  Drumkeeran, 
Fermanagh,  574, 

2.  Giris! 

Tullagh,  Baltimoi'e,  Cork,  310. 

Tullagh,  Parochial,  Baltimore,  Cork,  278. 
Tullaghobegly,  Killult,  Robertson ’s,  Done- 
gal, 514. 

Tuliamncrieve,  Jackson’s  Schools,  Fork  - 
hill,  Armagh,  462. 

Tullamore,  Charleville,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  King's,  156, 

2.  Gills. 

Tullamore,  Convent  National,  King’s,  156. 
Tullamore,  Convent  Poor  Schools,  King’s, 
160. 

Tullands  National,  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, 594. 

Tulnaginn,  Magheraculmoney,  Ardver- 
ney,  or,  Fermanagh,  580. 

Tullow,  Carlow,  6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Tullowmagimma,  Graignaspidog,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  English,  Carlow,  6. 
Tullowmelan,  Parochial,  Tipperary,  3S1 . 
Tully,  Kilgeever,  Mayo,  708. 

Tullycavey  National,  Grey  Abbey, Down, 
542. 

Tullycorbet  Parochial,  Monaghan,  628. 
Tullycrine,  Iiilmurry,  Clare,  270. 
Tullyfern,Ballinamona,Robertson’s, Done- 
gal, 514. 

Tullyfern,  Glenalla,  Donegal,  514, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  GUIs. 

Tullygarley,  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  442. 
Tullygirvin  National,  Comber,  Down,  534. 
Tullyglusli,  Keady,  Armagh,  462. 
Tullynahinion National,  Ahoghill, Antrim, 
416. 

Tullyuaught  National,  Drumliome,  Done- 
gal, 518. 

Tullynisken,  Newmills,  Tyrone,  652. 
Tullyrusk,  Dundrod,  Antrim,  444. 
Tullyvallon,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Newtownliamilton,  Armagh,  470. 
Tullyvar,  Carnteel,  Tyrone,  642. 

Tullyvin,  Kildrumsherdan,  Cavan,  484-6, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

TullywestnacunnaglitNational,  Saintfield, 

Ture,  National,  Muff,  Donegal,  510. 

Turin,  Rathconnell,  Westmeath,  227.  • 
Turlough  Free,  Mayo,  706. 

Turlough  Roman  Catholic  Free, Mayo, 7 1 2. 
Turnley's  Schools,  Newtownards,  Down, 
560. 

Tydavnet,  Ballmode,  Parochial,  Mo-  j 
naghan,  628. 

Tydavnet,  Monaghan,  632. 

Tyhallon,  Monaghan,  632. 

Tyhallon,  Parochial,  Monaghan,  628. 
Tynagh,  Limebill,  Galway,  686. 

Tynan,  Crossdaul,  Armagh,  472. 

Tynan,  Derryliaugh,  Erasmus  Smith’s 
English,  Armagh,  472. 

Tynan,  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Ar- 
magh, 470. 

Tynan,  Killylea,  Armagh,  476. 

Tyrella,  Caricknab  National,  Down,  552-4, 

2.  Girls. 

Tyrrellspass,  Belvedere  Orphan  Institu- 
tion, Westmeath,  224. 

Tyrrellspass  Parochial  Boys,  Westmeath, 

Tyrone,  Tyrone,  657. 

Uixard;  Erasmus  Smith's  English,  Kil- 
kenny, 146. 

Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind,  Belfast,  Antrim,  426,  442. 

1.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Boys  and  Girls, 

2.  Blind  Boys  and  Girls, 

Ulster  Provincial  Boarding  School  of 
Society  of  Friends,  Lisburn,  Antrim, 
434, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Urglin,  Rutland,  Carlow,  8. 


Urney,  Ault,  Donegal,  516. 

Umey,  Tyrone,  654. 

Usher’s  Island  Mendicity  Association  In- 
fant, Dublin,  90. 

Vaughan's  Charity,  Drumkeeran , Tubrid , 
Fermanagh,  574, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Vernalye,  Bannow,  Wexford,  242. 

Vesey's  Charity,  Magherafelt,  London- 
derry, 6 14. 

Villier's, Boys, Henry-street, Limerick, 340. 

Villier's,  National,  St.  Nicholas-street, 
Limerick,  342. 

2.  Girls. 

Villier's,  Orphanage  and  Day  Girls, Henry- 
street,  Limerick,  342. 

Wandesford,  Rathkeale,  Limerick,  344. 

Warrenmount  Convent,  Mill-street,  Dub- 
lin, 96.  _ 

Warrenpoint,  Down,  554, 

2.  Gii^s. 

Waterford  and  Lismore  Diocesan  Free 
School  for,  Duugarvan,  Waterford,  402. 

Waterford,  Bishop Foy’s,  Waterford,  398. 

Waterford  Corporation,  Waterford,  406. 

Waterford,  Lady-lane,  Blue  Girls,  Water- 
ford, 398. 

Waterford,  Lady-lane  Industrial,  Water- 
ford, 400-4. 

Waterford,  Mount  Sion  Christian  Bro- 
thers, Waterford,  400-4. 

Waterford,  Newtown,  Munster,  Provin- 
cial School  of  Society  of  Friends,  Water- 
ford, 400-4. 

Waterford,  Protestant  Charter,  Water- 
ford, 406. 

Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan,  Water- 
ford, 406. 

Waterford,  Protestant  Orphan,  Water- 
ford, 398. 

Waterford  School  of  Industry,  Waterford, 
407. 

Waterford,  St.John’s  College,  Waterford, 
404. 

Waterford,  St.  Patrick’s  Christian  Bro- 
thers, Waterford,  400. 

Waterford,  St.  Peter’s,  Parochial,  Water- 

Waterford,  Steplien's-street  Corporation 
Free  Grammar,  Waterford,  402. 

Waterford,  Trinitarian  Orphan  House, 
Waterford,  406. 

Waterside  National,  No.  1,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  604, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Waterside  National,  No.  2,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  604. 

Wells,  Bally nocken,  Carlow,  8. 

Wesleyan,  Clondermot,  New  Buildings, 
Londonderry,  592. 

Wesleyan  Mission,  Aughnacloy,  Tyrone, 


Wesleyan  Sunday  Londonderry,  London- 
derry, 604. 

Westland-row  Infant  Model,  Dublin, 86. 

Westport,  (Marquis  of  Sligo’s  Schools) 
Mayo,  711, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Westport  National  Boys,  Mayo,  706. 

Westport  Sunday,  Mayo,  710. 

Wexford,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English,  Wex- 
ford, 240, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Wexford,  Diocesan  Free  for  Ferns,  Wex- 
ford, 242. 

Wexford  (Carroll’s  Endowments)  Wex- 
ford, 247. 

W.exford,  County  Wexford,  246. 

Wexford  (Grogan’s  Endowment)  244. 

Wexford,  Wexford  (Tait’s  Endowment) 
244. 

Wlieery,  King's,  158. 

WhitechurclvBallintaylor  National,  Wa- 
terford, 402, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Whitechurch,  Dublin,  34, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 
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Whitechurch  Parochial,  Wexford,  242. 

Whiteclmrch,  St.  Columba’s  College, 
Dublin,  34. 

Whitechurch,  Strokestown,  Wexford,  242 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Whitefriar-street  Independent,  Dublin, 
96. 

Whitefriar-street,  St.  Peter's  National 
Dublin,  88, 

1.  Girls, 

2.  Infant. 

Whitegate-hill,  Aghada,  Cork,  276. 

Whitehall,  Agliadown,  Cork,  302. 

Whiteliouse,  St.  John's  Church,  Antrim, 
438. 

Wicklow  Diocesan  Free  School,  for  Dub- 
lin and  Glendalougli,  Wicklow,  260. 

Wicklow  Free,  Wicklow,  260. 

Wicklow  National,  Wicklow,  263. 


Wicklow  Parochial,  Wicklow,  258, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Wicklow  Parochial,  Wicklow,  260. 

Wicklow  Tiresian  Orphan,  Wicklow,  260. 

William,  Dunagliy,  Antrim,  440. 

Williamstown,  Rathvilly,  Carlow,  8. 

Willsborougli,  Faughanvale,  London- 
derry,  598. 

Wilson's  Hospital,  Leney,  Westmeath, 
220. 

Windgates,  Delgany,  Wicklow,  262. 

Windgates,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English 
Delgany,  Boys,  Wicklow,  254, 

Windgates,  Girls,  Delgany,  Wicklow, 
254. 

Windsor-hill  National,  Newry,  Down , 548- 
50, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 


Woodbrook,  Coolbanagher,  Queen’s,  208. 

Woodlawn,  National,  Killaan,  Galway, 
684, 

1.  Boys, 

2.  Girls. 

Woodpark,  Annaghdown,  Galway,  688. 

Woodstown,  Killoteran,  Waterford,  406. 

Woodstown,  Kilmacomb,  Waterford,  404. 

Work  School,  Monaghan,  Jackson’s  Mo- 
naghan, 628. 

Youchal,  Collegiate  and  Commercial, 
Cork,  300. 

Youghal  Free  Girls,  Cork,  300. 

Youghal  National,  Cork,  300. 

Yougbalarra,  Erasmus  Smith’s  English, 
Tipperary,  376. 

Young’s  Charity  Girls,  Londonderry, 
Londonderry,  612. 


i)tjnr,r.\" : Printed  by  Alexander  Thom  &Sons,  87,  Abbey-street, 
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